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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Biaskamp,  ■ 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer,  and 
used  this  verse  of -Scripture :  I  Thessa- 
lonians  1:  3:  Remembering  without 
ceasing  your  work  of  faith,  and  labour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hoj^e  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

O  Thou  blessed  and  eternal  God,  we 
rejoice  that  Thou  art  always  near  us  with 
Thy  sustaining  grace  in  all  our  cares 
and  concerns,  our  fears  and  struggles, 
our  hopes  and  longings. 

Inspire  us  daily  with  a  contributing 
and  participating  view  of  life  and  one 
that  will  always  render  the  largest  re- 
turns when  we  give  primacy  to  character, 
walk  in  love  and  serve  needy  humanity. 

May  Thy  spirit  create  within  us  a  clear 
sense  of  our  responsibilities  and  may  we 
accept  its  demands  and  disciplines  as 
well  as  its  joys  and  delights. 

Show  us  how  we  may  fortify  and 
strengthen  our  national  life  and  find  the 
secret  of  its  cohesive  and  conquering 
power. 

Grant  "that  each  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  and  all  with  equal  fidelity  may 
strive  to  safeguard  our  heritage  of  lib- 
erty. 

In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  one  of 
its  clerks,  announced  that  the  Senate  had 
passed  without  amendment  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whiskey- 
tovra-Shasta-Trinity  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
puiposes; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
Of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington, 
Mass.; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  tlie  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith.; 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  res- 
olution of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  oCBcers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations;  and 


H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  No- 
vember as  "Water  Conservation  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  ^e  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Conmaission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  bridge, 
together  with  the  necessary  approaches  and 
appurtenances  therefor,  from  a  point  located 
in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt  County,  Nebr., 
across  the  Missouri  River  to  a  point  located 
In  Monona  County,  Iowa. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 
and 

S.  1758.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  in  matters  before 
Federal  agencies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
5.  7.  8,  9,  10,  and  12  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
168)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  Nos. 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill,  and  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of-'Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  619)  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
Samuelli,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9567)  entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  post-secondary 
and  higher  education." 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  No.  2 , 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  227)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  entitle  the  children  of  certain 
veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  benefit 
under  the  war  orphans  educational  as- 
sistance program."  ^^ 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  v/ith 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session,  I  wish  to 
remind  the  chairmen  of  all  committees 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
has  very  properly  ruled  that  the  printing 
of  such  reports  both  as  committee  prints 
and  in  the  Record  is  duplication,  the 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  th£se  re- 
~*^rts  printed  as  committee  prinos  or  in 
the.  Record  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


INCREASING  RATES  OF  DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tekas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  168,  in- 
sist on,  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ments 6  and  11;  insist  on  House  amend- 
ments to  Senate  amendments  5,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  and  12,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requected  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Teague  of  Texas, 
DoRN,  Haley,  Adair,  and  Ayres. 


cxi- 


-1753 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  TliE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

OCTOBEH  21,  1965. 
TJie  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
of    the    House    of    Representatives    cf    the 
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the  property  in  the  District  to  be  attached, 
rather  than  twice  the  value  of  his  claim 
against  the  defendant,  when  the  property 
sought  to  be  attached  is  of  less  value  than 
the  total  claim.  It  avoids  placing  an  \uidue 
burden  on  the  plaintiff  who  finds  the  de- 
fendant hns  insufficient  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  satisfy  plaintiff's  claim.  (Public  Law 
89-113.) 

Canine  Corps  cf  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department — HM.  1064 — authorizes  the  ex- 
pansion of  said  corps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
police  use.  Presently,  there  are  90  man-dog 
teams  patrolling  the  streets  of  Washington. 

Chancery  locations — H.R.  10274 — amends 
the  District  of  Columbia  Chanceries  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  1091:  5  D.C.  Code  418a » — regju- 
lating  the  location,  construction,  alteration, 
repair,  or  conversion  of  chanceries  of  foreign 
governments  In  Washington — by  supple- 
menting and  clarifying  the  "grandfather" 
clause  in  said  act.  Recognizing  and  reaffirm- 
tng  the  principle  that  the  use  of  property 
runs  with  the  land,  the  bill  specifies  that  the 
said  act  shall  not  prohibit  the  future  or  con- 
tinued use  of  a  building  as  a  chancery:  first, 
even  though  such  building  was  so  used  con- 
tr.'\ry  to  law  or  regulation  between  May  12, 
1958,  and  October  13.  1064,  the  owner  or  oc- 
eupant  r.ot  having  before  the  latter  date 
received  a  written  notice  from  any  govern- 
mental authority  of  such  unlawful  use;  and, 
second,  even  though  siich  use  as  a  chancery 
may  be  interrupted  and  the  bxiilding  become 
vacant  or  is  used  for  other  purposes,  or  where 
its  use  is  transferred  from  one  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  another. 

Cpndemnation  of  Insanitary  buildings — 
H.R.  1778 — amends  the  act  of  May  1.  1906. 
as  amended,  to  update  provisions  relating  to 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  ap- 
plicable to  sp>ecial  assessment  where  the  own- 
er of  a  condemned  building  has  failed  to 
comply  with  governmental  orders  to  repair 
or  demolish  same. 

Criminal  a.ssaults — S.  1715 — amends  pres- 
ent law  to  extend  penalties  for  assaults  on 
police  officers  to  assaults  on  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions and  places  of  corifinement  of  juveniles. 
Present  law  imposes  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  no  more  than  5  years  for  as- 
saults on  police  In  the  District  but  does  not 
cover  such  assaults  upon  correctional  offi- 
cers. The  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers urged  this  legislation  (making  such  as- 
saults a  felony)  as  a  desirable  means  of  aid- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  at  the 
Receiving  Home  and  Children's  Center  and 
empowering  the  juvenile  cotirt  judges  to  take 
appropriate  action  where  a  felonious  as- 
sault has  occurred  on  supervisory  person- 
nel. 

Criminal  laws — S.  1320 — amends  and 
strengthens  certain  District  of  Columbia 
criminal  laws  and  makes  others  conform  to 
other  Federal  statutes,  e.g..  makes  a  felony 
of  vandalism  in  injuring,  disfiguring,  or  de- 
stroying public  property;  broadens  the  exist- 
ing kidnaping  statute,  broadens  the  immu- 
nity privileges  granted  witnesses  in  civil  cases 
relating  to  abatement  of  dlEordcrly  house 
nuisances;  restates  bonding  requirements  for 
private  detectives;  and  permits  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  vice  the  U.S.  District  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  prosecutions 
municipal  in  character  such  as  violations 
of  acts  relating  to  licensing  and  reguZatlng 
certain  professions.  I 

Criminal  penalties  for  telephone  jcalls — 
H.R.  10497 — makes  it  unlawful  to  use  the 
Telephone  to  make  anonymous  call^  or  re- 
peated calls,  to  annoy,  abuse.  torm«<nt,  har- 
ass, or  embarrass  anyone,  or  for  any  com- 
ment, request,  suggestion,  or  proposal  which 
is  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  or  in- 
decent. It  subjects  violators  to  a  $500  fine 
or  12  months  Imprisonment,  or  both,  and 
provides  lor  a  pretrial  mental  examination 
of  a  person  charged  as  a  violator  thereof. 


Crime  and  criminal  procedures — HJl. 
5683— an  omnibus  anticrlme  bill  which  con- 
solidates various  bills  and  proposals  Into 
amendments  to  the  District  of  Colxunbia 
Criminal  Code,  in  order  to  provide  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  with  additional 
tools  for  law  enforcement  and  to  assist  the 
prosecuting  officials  and  the  courts  In 
ameliorating  crime  conditions  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitp.l  through  changes  in  the  Mal- 
lory  rule,  the  Durham  rule,  and  others.  This 
bill  passed  the  Hou.se  on  March  22,  1965,  by 
a  2-to-l  roUcall  vote.  It  has  been  before 
the  other  body  for  2  years,  as  it  Is  Identical 
to  a  House  bill  which  your  committee  re- 
ported and  the  House  passed  on  August  12, 
1963.  Its  major  provisions  have  recently 
been  materially  changed  by  the  other  body, 
and  it  is  awaiting  action  by  conferees  of  the 
two  Houses.  Conference  meetings  have  sev- 
eral times  been  requested  by  me  of  the  other 
body. 

Meanwhile,  the  Washington  crime  wave 
continues  unabated.  The  most  recent  sta- 
tistics released  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  shows  September  1965  to  be  the 
40th  consecutive  month  with  an  Increase  in 
crime  in  the  Nations  Capital,  reaching  the 
very  deplorable  alltlme  high  of  33,608  serious 
offenses  for  the  past  12  months.  The  crime 
increases  in  September  represent  an  In- 
crease in  serious  offenses  of  112.8  percent 
from  the    low    point    of    June     1957. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— H.R.  6905 — exempts  from  District  tax- 
ation certain  real  property  and  improve- 
ments occupied  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
component  of  the  DAR. 

Deeds  of  tru<?t — H  R.  647 — provides  for  the 
substitution  of  trustees  under  deeds  of  trust 
iu  the  District  of  Columbia  by  means  of  a 
written  Instrument  entered  into  by  all  the 
parties,  or  their  successors  In  interest,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  deeds  of 
trust  to  the  contrary. 

Discharge  of  parolees — H.R.  66 — authorizes 
the  Parole  Board  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  discharge  a  parolee  from  supervision 
when  the  Board  deems  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  parole  was  granted  has  been  ac- 
complished.    (Public  Law  89-24.) 

Dishonored  checks — S.  1317 — authorizes 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  to 
prescribe  money  penalties  for  handling  dis- 
honored checks  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  District  government  by  persons  in 
payment  of  a  tax,  assessment,  or  other  Dis- 
trict government  obligations.  (Public  Law 
89-208.) 

District  of  Columbia  Training  School — 
H.R.  1700 — provides  for  voluntary  admis- 
sions to  this  Institution  for  mentally  re- 
tarded citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
In  addition  to  admissions  presently  author- 
ized by  commitment  through  court  order. 

Divorce — H.R.  948 — liberalizes  the  District 
of  Columbia  laws,  commencing  with  the  act 
of  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  divorce,  legal 
separation,  and  annulment  of  marriages,  to 
make  them  conform  to  more  modern  laws 
of  other  States,  Including  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  bill,  as  approved,  reduces  the 
waiting  period  prerequisite  to  filing  actions 
for  divorce  to  1  year's  residence,  and  elimi- 
nates the  6-month  waiting  period  before  a 
decree  of  absolute  divorce  or  annulment  be- 
comes final.  It  permits  absolute  divorce, 
( 1 )  for  actual  or  constructive  desertion  after 
1  year's  desertion;  (2)  for  voluntary  separa- 
tion after  1  year;  and  (3)  where  one  party 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  has  served 
at  least  part  of  a  sentence  therefor  of  not 
less  than  2  years  in  a  penal  Institution. 
Limited  divorce  may  be  granted  for  cruelty, 
and  a  limited  divorce  may  be  enlarged  into 
absolute  divorce  after  1  year.  The  bill  fur- 
ther strengthens  provisions  for  maintenance 
of  a  wife  and  minor  children,  or  both. 
(Public  Law  89-217.) 

Plre  and  Casualty  Act  of  1940 — H  R.  959 — 
amends  the  same  so  as  to  permit  domestic 


Insurance  companies  ^  do  a  fidelity  or  surety 
business  in  the  District  If  they  maintain  a 
paid-up  capital  stock  of  not  less  than 
$500,000  and  a  surplus  of  not  less  than 
$250,000.  As  the  law  Is  presently  adminis- 
tered, such  domestic  insurance  companies 
must  maintain  a  capital  stock  of  not  le.ss 
than  $1  million,  whereas  foreign  insurance" 
companies  doing  a  fidelity  or  surety  busi»«6s 
in  the  District  must  have  a  paid-up  capital 
stock  of  only  $150,000  and  a  surplus  cf 
$150,000. 

Fire  and  Cufeualty  Act  of  1940 — K  R.  846G — 
amends  the  sr.me  to  provide  for  licensing 
nnd  regulating  of  Insurance  premium  finance 
companies  which  finance  premiums  on  prop- 
erty and  public  liability  insurance.  Tlie  bill 
would  rectify  abuses  which  have  been  re- 
ported by  those  desiring  to  pay  insurance 
premiums  in  inst.^llments.  abuses  jjjich  as 
excessive  finance  charges  and  cancellation 
of  insurance  policies  without  reasanable 
notice  to  the  insured. 

Francis  Ca.se  Memorial  Bridge — House 
Joint  Resolution  230,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 5 — names  the  bridge  across  the  Wash- 
ington Channel  on  the  Potomac  River  con- 
necting the  Rochaxnbeau  Memorial  Bridge 
v.-ith  the  Southwest  Frec.vay  in  honor  of  the 
late  U.S.  Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South 
D;ikota.     (Public  Law  89-203.) 

Home  rule — H  R.  10115  (S.  1118)— as 
passed  by  the  House  provides  ( 1 )  for  a  refer- 
endum of  District  of  Columbia  voters  to 
determine  if  the  residents  of  the  District  want 
self-government;  (2)  the  election  of  a  Char- 
ter Board  to  prepare  a  District  of  Columbia 
charter  rind  a  second  referendum  for  voter 
action  thereon;  and  (3)  submission  of  the 
charter  to  Congress  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval. As  reported  to  the  House,  title  I 
of  H.R.  10115  provided  for  retrocession  of 
part  of  the  District  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
from  whence  it  came,  that  it  might  enjoy 
self-rule  and  also  representation  in  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  retained  jurisdiction 
over  the  balance  of  the  District,  as  well  as 
over  the  Federal  real  and  personal  property 
within  the  portion  of  the  District  retroceded 
to  Maryland.  However,  as  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  H.R.  10115  contained  only 
its  original  provisions,  as  ^bove.  exclusive 
of  title  I  referred  to.  H.R.  10115  was  adopted 
by  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  House  of  227  to  124. 
which  constituted  thereby  a  rejection  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  (S.  1118)  for  which  it  was 
substituted. 

Insurance  companies — HR.  11664 — confers 
jurisdiction  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  regulate 
domestic  stock  insurance  companies  as  to 
solicitation  and  voting  of  proxies  (41  States 
have  adopted  similar  l,-\ws)  and  as  to  the 
sale  of  their  securities  by  stockholders,  of- 
ficers, and  directors  (32  States  have  enacted 
similar  provisions),  thus  complying  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  as  expres.sed  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Act 
Amendments  of  1964  (78  Stat.  569)  that  such 
regulation  of  insurance  be  retained  by  the 
States  and  local  governing  bodies. 

Judges'  retirement,  increase  In — H.R. 
1066 — provides  for  Increase  in  retirement 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  In 
addition  provides  active  duty  pay  when  they 
perform  full-time  judicial  duties. 

Marriages,  permarital  examination — H.R. 
3314 — requires  laboratory  tests,  as  do  45  of 
the  States,  to  determine  if  applicants  for 
marriage  licenses  are  infected  with  syphilis. 

Merchant  Marine  W;ir  Veterans  A^ocia- 
tion — H.R.  3862 — grants  incorporation  to 
such  association,  whose  purposes  are,  first, 
to  foster  appreciation  for  the  wartime  serv- 
ices of  veterans  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  U.S.  maritime  service  and 
the  betterment  of  the  plight  of  said  veterans; 
second,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Memorial 
Day  shipboard  ceremony  to  honor  the  war 


dead  of  these  services,  as  Inaugurated  on 
Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1958;  third,  to  en- 
cotu-age  the  retention  and  availability  of  a 
modernized  and  adequate  American  mer- 
chant marine  held  in  readiness  at  all  times; 
and  fovirth,  to  encourage  the  governmental 
formation  of  a  U.S.  Maritime  Service  Re- 
serve, the  acknowledged  training  branch  of 
the  wartime   American   merchant  marine. 

Mlnilnum  wage  amendments— H.R.  8126— 
amends  present  District  of  Colimibia  mini- 
mum wage  law  (40  Stat.  690;  36  D.C.  Code 
401)  which  covers  women  and  minors  and 
extends  its  coverage  to  include  men.  It 
would  increase  current  minimum  wage  cov- 
erage for  persons  employed  in  the  Distrlc^ 
from  almost  85.000  women  and  minors  to 
an  estimated  250,000  men,  women,  and 
minors.  Adding  the  151,000  employees  in 
the  District  who  are  already  covered  by  the 
Federal  act,  a  total  of  402,500  employees  in 
private  Industry  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  receive  the  minimum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum hour  benefits.  Emulating  the  1961 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  bill  adopts  the  escalation 
method  to  reach  the  $1.25  an  hour  minlmiun 
rate — in  two  steps  by  September  1966  for 
occupations  presently  covered  by  minimum 
wage  orders,  and  in  three  steps  by  Septem- 
ber 1967  for  occupations  not  now  covered. 
The  bill  also  establishes  a  workweek  of  42 
hours  effective  'n  6  months  and  40  hours 
beginning  September  3.  1966.  Compensa- 
tion for  overtime  is  fixed  at  1\<2  times  the 
regular  rate  for  employment  In  excess  of 
the  hours  Indicatecf.  This  Is  another  area 
in  which  the  Commissioners  have  recom- 
mended such  legislation  as  being  urgently 
needed  for  the  District. 

Motor  vehicle  collision  reports — H.R.  947 — 
requires  that  all  collisions  Involving  motor 
vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
result  In  property  damage  in  excess  of  $100, 
or  in  personal  Injury  to.  any  degree,  be  re- 
ported Immediately  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Chief  of  Police.  Presently,  only  col- 
'lisions  Involving  personal  Injury  are  re- 
quired to  be  so  reported. 

Motor  vehicle  Insurance— H.R.  9918 — as 
reported,  this  bill,  first,  amended  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  to  make 
uninsured  motorist  coverage  a  required  part 
of  every  automobile  liability  policy  with  the 
right  of  rejection  to  such  coverage  reserved 
to  the  Insured;  and,  second,  amended  the 
District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  to  strengthen  It  through 
provisions  such  as  suspension  of  license  and 
registration  of  both  owner  and  operator  If 
law  requirements  are  not  met;  minimum 
security  deposit  cf  $500  for  2-year  minimum 
and  suspension  for  same  period  if  security 
not  deposited  and  claim  unsettled;  proof  of 
financial  security  required  following  an  ac- 
cident, to  be  maintained  for  5  years;  and 
Impoundment  of  motor  vehicle  after  acci- 
dent In  case  of  failure  to  establish  coverage 
or  deposit  of  security.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  there  was  substituted  for  the  fore- 
going, provisions  establishing  an  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund,  made  up  of  fees — $40  in  first 
year — collected  from  all  persons  registering 
uninsured  motor  vehicles  in  the  District. 
Only  District  of  Columbia  residents — 
whether  noncar  owners  or  owners  of  cars 
registered  elsewhere — could  qualify  to  file 
claims  against  the  fund.  Maximum  pay- 
ments would  be  $10,000  to  $20,000  for  bodily 
injury  or  death,  and  $5,000  for  property 
damage. 

Physicians  in  "good  Samaritan  cases" — 
H.R.  5597 — relieves  physicians  of  liability  for 
civil  damages  for  any  act  or  omission,  not 
constituting  gross  negligence,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  their  rendering  free  and  voluntary 
medical  treatment  at  the  scene  of  an  acci- 
dent or  other  medical  emergency  outside  a 
hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
bill  Is  similar  to  laws  already  adopted  ih  32 
States  and  Is  designed  to  assure  that  emer- 


gency medical  assistance  will  be  more  readily 
forthcoming  to  residents  and  visitors  to 
Washington,  and  that  the  physicians  so 
rendering  charl1|^ble  assistance  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  threat  of  unwarranted  liti- 
gation. 

Physicians  reporting  Injuries — H.R.  9985 — 
requires  mandatory  reports  by  physicians  and 
hospitals  of  injuries  caused  by  firearms  or 
other  dangerous  weapons,  occurring  during 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  by  firearms 
alone  under  any  conditions.  The  bill  as- 
sures a  physician  reporting  such  Injuries 
Immunity  from  any  liability  for^damages  as  a 
result. 

Physicians  reporting  physical  abuse  of 
children — H.R.  10304 — provides  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  Institu- 
tions In  the  District  of  physical  injuries  In- 
flicted upon  children  other  than  by  acciden- 
tal means  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
children  who  may  be  threatened  by  further 
such  injury.  The  bill,  similar  to  the  law  in 
40  States,  gives  appropriate  Immunity  from 
any  civil  or  criminal  liability  to  those  in- 
volved In  such  reporting,  and  provides  for 
waiver,  in  the  Interest  of  justice,  of  physi- 
cian-patient privilege  and  the  husband-wife 
privilege. 

Podiatrists — H.R.  1669 — authorizes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatrist  Ex- 
aminers to  waive  its  own  written  and  oral 
examinations  with  respect  to  an  applicant 
for  a  license  as  a  podiatrist  if  he  holds  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  National  Board  of  Podiatrist 
Examiners. 

Police  and  firemen  overtime  compensa- 
tion— S.  1719 — authorizes  comp>ensation  for 
overtime  work  in  excess  of  basic  workweek 
performed  by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
U.S.  Park  Police,  the  White  House  Police,  and 
the  Fire  Department.  Present  law  does  not 
cover  the  overtime  covered  by  numerous 
special  events  and  special  assignments,  as 
for  parades,  demonstrations,  traffic  control, 
or  other  specifically  ordered  or  approved 
overtime  work.  The  bill  provides  payment 
for  same  at  the  same  rate  ( 1  Vz  times  the 
basic  hourly  rate)  as  Is  allowed  nonpoUce 
government  employees  for  overtime  work.  It 
is  deemed  to  be  another  and  Important  part 
of  anticrlme  legislation  initiated  by  the 
committee  and  designed  to  assist  the  police 
In  their  stupendous  efforts  against  the 
criminal  element  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  total  annual  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $885,000,  of  which  $741,000  would  be 
the  District's  share:  $697,500  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  and  $43,500  for  the  Fire  De- 
partment. The  balance  would  be  $39,000  for 
the  White  House  Police  and  $105,000  for  the 
U.S.  Park  Police. 

Rail  rapid  transit — H.R.  4822 — authorizes 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  subways, 
rail  rapid  transit,  coirunuter  railroad,  and 
related  facilities  for  the  mass  transportation 
of  persons  mostly  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  one  extension  into  Arlington 
County,  Va.,  to  serve  the  heavy  employment 
at  the  Pentagon,  and  a  short  extension  Into 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  In  order  to  reach 
a  suitable  terminal  location.  The  total  sys- 
tem would  be  24.9  miles  long,  double  track, 
with  29  stations.  Approximately  one-half 
the  system — 13.1  miles — would  be  in  subway, 
7.5  miles  would  utilize  a  portion  of  existing 
rights-of-way,  and  the  balance  would^c- 
cupy  other  exclusive  rights-of-way.  Its*Btl- 
mated  cost  is  $431  million,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest reqtiirements,  financed  as  follows: 
$100  million  Federal  contribution;  $50  mil- 
lion District  of  Columbia  contribution;  and 
$281  million  from  the  public  sale  of  revenue 
bonds.      (Public  Law  89-173.) 

Revenues  and  highway  fund — H.R.  11487 — 
provides  additional  revenue  for  District  needs 
by  revising  the  Income  tax  schedules  (to  yield 
$4  million  per  annum) ;  by  Increasing  the 
fuel  tax  from  6  to  7  cent  per  gallon  (to 
produce  $2  million  annually);   and  by  in- 


creasing by  $35  minion  the  authorized  limit 
on  borrowing  authority  for  highway  con- 
struction (from  $50,250,000  to  $85,250,000). 
The  bill  also  provides  legislative  authority  to 
the  District  to  participate  with  Maryland  and 
Virginia  In  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  for  the  National  Capital  region.  In 
consultation  with  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council. 

Sales  tax— H.R.  1065 — exempts  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  sales  tax  certain  print- 
ing operations  of  the  majority  and  minority 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatlvgs  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  to  perform'printing 
services  for  Members  of  the  Hotise. 

Taxation  of  foreign  corporations — H.R. 
8058 — restates  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  to  effectuate  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  tax 
liability  and  exemption  from  taxes  of  foreign 
corporations  which  maintain  an  office  or 
have  representatives  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States  and  also  who 
merely  deal  with  Federal  agencies  In  the  Dis- 
trict— in  "noncommercial"  activities — be- 
cause Washington  Is  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government. 

Teachers  retirement  Increase — H.R.  11439 — 
grants  retired  District  of  Colvunbla  public 
school  teachers  the  same  Increase  in  annui- 
ties, based  on  increases  In  cost  of  living,  as 
are  provided  to  all  Federal  employees  who 
have  retired  from  the  civil  service  under  the 
act  of  September  27,  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
205).  The  bill  provides  fair,  moderate,  and 
dlrely  needed  adjustments  where  the  greatest 
relief  is  necessary  and  revises  the  applica- 
tion of  the  automatic  cost-of-living  feature 
contained  in  the  1962  amendments  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement 
Act.  The  additional  cost  to  the  District  will 
be  approximately  $525,000  per  year,  and  will 
benefit  1,612  retired  teachers. 

Title  transfer  of  real  property — ^House 
Joint  Resolution  397 — authorizes  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  to  transfer  titles 
to  certain  real  property  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington from  the  United  States  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 
It  also  authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia 
RLA  to  transfer  to  the  District  title  to  land 
now  occupied  by  he  Southwest  Expressway. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — H.R.  4338 — au- 
thorizes this  organization,  a  charitable  and 
eleemosynary  organization,  to  rent  or  lease 
part  of  Its  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal 
or  District  Government,  or  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, on  which  leased  property  the 
VFW  will  pay  real  estate  taxes.  (Private 
Law  89-1.) 

Wages  exempt  from  attachment — H.R. 
1007 — amends  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to 
stop  the  practice  which  has  been  developed 
of  filing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  actions 
for  garnishment  against  an  employer  who 
also  has  a  business  In  Maryland,  so  as  to 
secvu-e  payment  by  attachment  of  wages  of 
an  employee  who  Is  a  nonresident  of  the 
District. 

Washington  Gallery  of  Modern  Art — H.R. 
8418 — exempts  from  District  taxation  certain 
real  estate  and  Improvements  owned  by  the 
Washington  Gallery  of  Modern  Art. 

Waterfront  priority  holders — H.R.  11428— 
amends  present  law  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront  by  providing  supple- 
mentary directives  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  the  re- 
location of  displaced  businesses  who  are 
ready,  able,  and  willing  to  relocate  on  the 
waterfront  In  accordance  wit'-  the  redevelop- 
ment plans  for  the  area.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  use  of  specific  procedures  by  the  RLA 
for  the  establishment  of  land  values,  and 
attempts  to  make  effective  the  pledges  sev- 
eral times  made  by  the  Congress  to  these 
displacees. 
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Youth  Council  on  Civic  Affairs — H.R. 
3329 — grants  incorporation  in  the  District  of 
such  councils  whose  purposes  are  to  promote 
interest,  study,  and  participation  in  all  civic 
matters  affecting  the  youth  of  America;  of- 
fers an  organization  through  which  young 
people  may  express  themselves  and  benefit 
themselves  and  the  community;  Initiates 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  and 
deal  effectively  with  such  problems  as  school 
dropouts,  youth  employment,  vocational 
guidance  vouth  offenders,  and  the  like. 
(Vetoed— H.  Doc.  292.) 


CONFERRING  ADDITIONAL  JURIS- 
DICTION UPON  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OP  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TO  REG- 
ULATE DOMESTIC  STOCK  INSUR- 
ANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  11664)  to  confer  addi- 
tional jurisdiction  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  reg^ulate  domestic  stock  in- 
surance companies  and  to  exempt  such 
companies  from  section  12(g)(1)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    11664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used 
in  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires, "domestic  stock  insurance  company" 
means  a  stock  insurance  company  incorpo- 
rated or  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coluaibia. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  ^Bbe  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbi^  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  witM  respect  to  the  solicitation 
and  voting  of  proxies,  consents,  and  authori- 
zations of  domestic  stock  insurance  com- 
panies in  conformity  with  those  prescribed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners.  The  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance (hereinafter  "Superintendent")  shall 
have  power  to  revoke  or  suspend  the  certifi- 
cate of  authority  to  transact  business  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  any  such  company 
which  has  failed  or  refused  to  comply  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Superintendent  shall  not  revoke 
nor  suspend  the  certificate  of  authority  of 
any  such  company  until  he  has  given  the 
company  not  less  than  thirty  days"  notice  of 
the  proposed  revocation  oj  suEpenslon  and 
of  the  grounds  alleged  therefor,  and  has  af- 
forded the  company  an  opportunity  for  a 
full  hearing.  At  any  hearing  provided  by 
this  section,  the  Superintendent  shall  have 
authority  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
Anyone  testifying  falsely  after  having  been 
administered  such  an  oath  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  perjtiry. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  securi- 
ties of  a  domestic  stock  insurance  company  if 
such  securities  shall  be  registered,  or  shall 

"■  be  required  to  be  registered,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Every  per.<5on  who  is  directly  or 
indirectly  the  beneficial  owner  of  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  any  class  of  any  equity  se- 
curity of  a  domestic  stock  insurance  com- 
pany, or  who  is  a  director  or  an  officer  of 


such  company,  shall  file  in  the  oflBce  of  the 
Superintendent  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of 
December  1965,  or  within  ten  days  after  he 
becomes  such  beneficial  owner,  director,  or 
officer,  a  statement,  in  such  form  as  the 
Superintendent  may  prescribe,  of  the  amount 
of  all  equity  securities  of  such  company  of 
which  he  is  the  beneficial  owner,  and  within 
ten  days  after  the  close  of  each  calendar 
month  thereafter.  If  there  has  been  a  change 
in  such  ownership  during  such  month,  shall 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  a 
statement,  in  such  form  as  the  Superintend- 
ent may  prescribe,  indicating  his  ownership 
at  the  close  of  the  calendar  month  and  such 
changes  in  his  ownership  as  have  occurred 
during  such  calendar  month. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  un- 
fair use  of  information  which  may  have  been 
obtained  by  such  beneficial  owner,  director, 
or  cfiQcer  by  reason  of  his  relationship  to 
such  company,  any  profit  realized  by  him 
from  any  purchase  and  sale,  or  any  sale  and 
purchase,  of  any  equity  security  of  such 
company  within  any  period  of  less  than  six 
months,  unless  such  security  was  acquired  in 
good  faith  in  connection  with  a  debt  pre- 
viously contracted,  shall  inure  to  and  be  re- 
coverable by  the  company,  irrespective  of 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  such  beneficial 
owner,  director,  or  officer  in  entering  into 
such  transaction  of  holding  the  security  pur- 
chased or  of  not  repurchasing  the  security 
sold  for  a  period  exceeding  six  months.  Suit 
to  recover  siich  profit  may  be  Instituted  at 
law  or  in  equity  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  by  the  company,  or  by  the  owner 
of  any  security  of  the  company  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  the  company  if  the  company 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  bring  such  suit  within 
sixty  days  after  request  or  shall  fall  diligently 
to  prosecute  the  same  thereafter,  but  no  such 
suit  shall  be  brought  more  than  two  years 
after  the  date  such  profit  was  realized.  This 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  any 
transaction  where  such  beneficial  owner  was 
not  such  both  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
and  sale,  or  the  sale  and  purchase,  of  the 
security  involved,  or  any  transaction  or  trans- 
actions which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  rules  and  regulations 
may  exempt  as  not  comprehended  within 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  bene- 
ficial owner,  director,  or  officer,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  sell  any  equity  security  of  such 
company  if  the  person  selling  the  security  or 
his  principal  (1)  does  not  own  the  security 
sold,  or  (ii)  if  owning  the  security,  does  not 
deliver  it  against  such  sale  within  twenty 
days  thereafter,  or  does  not  within  five  days 
after  such  sale  deposit  it  in  the  mails  or  other 
usual  channels  of  transportation,  but  no 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  this 
section  if  he  proves  that,  notwithstanding 
the  exercise  of  good  faith,  he  was  unable  to 
make  such  delivery  or  deposit  within  such 
time,  or  that  to  do  so  would  cause  undue 
inconvenience  or  expenses. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  purchase 
and  sale,  or  sale  and  purchase,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale,  of  an  equity  security 
of  a  domestic  stock  insurance  company  not 
then  or  theretofore  held  by  him  in  an  in- 
vestment account,  by  a  dealer  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business  and  incident  to  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  by  him  of  a 
primary  oi^econdary  market  (otherwise  than 
on  an  exchange  as  defined  in  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934)  for  such  security. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may,  by  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest,  define  and  prescribe  terms 
and  conditions  with  respect  to  securities  held 
in  an  investment  account  and  transatctions 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and 
incident  to  the  establishment  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  primary  or  secondary  market. 


(e)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
foreign  or  domestic  arbitrage  transactions 
unless  made  in  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Conunlssioners  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  may  adopt  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  term  "equity  security"  when  used 
in  this  section  means  any  stock  or  similar 
security;  or  any  security  convertible  with 
or  without  consideration,  into  such  a  secu- 
rity, or  carrying  any  warrant  or  right  to 
subscribe  to  or  purchase  such  a  security;  or 
anvAUch  warrant  or  right;  or  any  other  se- 
cimty  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  deem  to  be  of  similar 
nature  and  consider  necessary  or  appropriate, 
by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may 
prescribe  In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  to  treat  as  an  equity 
security. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a) ,  (b) . 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
securities  of  a  domestic  stock  Insurance  com- 
pany If  (I)  such  sectu-ities  shall  be  registered, 
or  sh.ill  be  required  to  be  registered,  pursu- 
ant to  section  12  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  or  if  (ii)  such  do- 
mestic stock  insurance  company  shall  not 
have  any  class  of  Its  equity  securities  held 
of  record  by  one  hundred  or  more  i>ersons 
on  the  last  business  day  of  the  year  next 
preceding  the  year  in  which  equity  securi- 
ties of  the  company  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
of  this  section  except  for  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  (g)  (ii) . 

(h)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  functions  vested  in  the  Superintend- 
ent by  subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of  this 
section,  and  may  for  such  purpose  classify 
domestic  stock  insurance  companies,  securi- 
ties, and  other  persons  or  matters  within 
his  Jurisdiction.  No  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section  imposing 
any  liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Coltunbia  notwithstanding 
that  such  rule  or  regulation  may,  after  such 
act  or  omission,  be  amended  or  rescinded  or 
determined  by  judicial  or  other  authority 
to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

(i)  Tills  section  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  enactment. 

SBC.  4.  Domestic  stock  insurance  com- 
panies shall  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  12(g)(1)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  in 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  .Jjjrisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Comm>«^oners 
may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such 
plan. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORTH  COUNTIES  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC CO. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10097)  for 
the  relief  of  North  Counties  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Co.,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "past  and 
future." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  ask  my  colleague  a  question.  Has 
this  legislation  been  unanimously  cleared 
by  the  subcommittee  chargeable  there- 
with? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Thi.s  has  cleared  the 
subcommittee.  It  has  been  cleared 
unanimously. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

RALPH  S.  DeSOCIO,  JR. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2571)  for 
the  relief  of  Ralph  S.  DeSocio,  J;^rtvith  a 
Senate  amendment  theretOyaiioy concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  x 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  "amovmts"  insert  "to 
be". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO 
COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  615)   and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  of  Lou- 
isiana, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Public  Works. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  pK)lnt  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qu(^rum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  mq 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  379] 

Albert  Ashley  Blatnlk 

Andrews,  Aspinall  BolUng 

George  W.  Baring  Bolton 

Andrews.  BoU  Bonner 

N.  Dak.  Berry  Braj 


iGpe  a 


Brootnfield 

Callan 

Callaway 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Doin 

Edward.s,  Ala. 

Farnum 

Ford. 

Gerald  R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenu. 
Fuqvia 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathnway 
Hawkins 
Havs 
Hoiifield 


Hosmer 

Ichord 

Keogh 

King,  Utah 

Laudrutn 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

McCulloch 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Maokay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

Michel 

Morgan 

Mosher 

O'Konskl 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Pool 


Powell 

Qule 

Relfel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Schmidhauser 

Sisk  i 

Staggers 

TaicStt 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tunney 

Vlgorlto 

Watson 

Willis 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  355 
Members  have  anowered  to  their  nam.es, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.        I 


ORGANIZATIONS^OVIDING  FUNDS 
FOR  SAVINGS  iblSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  S»eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the]  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  327)  to  amend 
section  501(0(14)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  nonprofit  corporation-,  and 
associations  operated  to  provide  reserve 
funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  only  because  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  just  a  brief  explanation  from  the 
chaii-man.  Although,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  all  of  these  bills 
have  been  unanimously  reported  by  the 
committee  and  I  know  of  no  controversy 
in  connection  with  them,  still  it  might 
be  advisable  to  have  a  brief  explanation 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscoiosin.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Permit  me  to  say  that 
I  agree  completely  with  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  there  should  be  some  ex- 
planation of  each  of  them.  If  the  gen- 
tlemen will  yield,  I  will  endeavor  briefly 
to  explain  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  this  bill  exempts  from  in- 
come taxation  mutual,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations organized  before  September  1, 
1957,  and  operated  toNnrovide  reserves 
for  building  and' loan  assqciations,  coop- 
erative banks,  and  mufcualSavrngs  banks, 
if  at  least  85  peVcent  of  their  income  is 
attributable  to  providing  such  reserve 
funds  and  to  inve^ments.  The  bill  ex- 
tends tills  tax-excmot  status  to  organi- 
zations which  are  sirmlar  in  essential  re- 
spects to  those  alreaw'  exempt.  Present 
law,  however,  exempts  such  organiza- 
tions only  if  they  provitJteJaoth  reserves 
for,  and  insurance  of  shares  and  deposits 
of,  member  associations. 


The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
also  provides  that  net  income  deiived  by 
such  organizations — both  that  of  tlie  or- 
ganizations exempted  by  this  bill  and 
that  of  the  similar  organizations  already 
exempt — which  is  not  related  to  the  pro- 
vision of  reserves  or  insurance  will  be 
taxed  as  imrelated  business  income. 
This  will  confine  the  privilege  of  tax  ex- 
emption to  income  derived  from  the  spe- 
cific services  upon  v«iich  that  exemption 
is  based. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objections  to  this 
legislation,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  unanimous  In  recommend- 
ing its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
501(c)  (14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  list  of  organizations 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: "corporations  or  associations  orga- 
nized before  July  22,  1932,  and  operated  for 
mutual  purposes  and  without  profit  which 
perform  functions  substantially  similar  to 
those  performed  by  Federal  home  loan 
banks;". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  nonprofit  corporations  and  asrocia- 
tions  operated  to  provide  reserve  funds  for 
domestic  building  and  loan  associations,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment :  ^ 

Strike  out  all  aftef  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represe7itatii'cs  of  the  Uniied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat; section 
501(c)  (14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  certain  organizations 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  ^ 

"'(14)  (A)  Credit  unions  without  capital 
stock  organized  and  operated  for  mutual  pur- 
poses and  wiAiout  profit. 

"'(B)  Corporations  or  associations  with- 
out capital  stock  organized  before  September 
1,  1957,  and  operated  for  mutual-purposes 
and  without  profit  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing reserve  funds  for,  and  insiu-ance  of  shares 
or  deposits  in — 

"  '(i)  domestic  building  and  lo^  associa- 
tions, ' 

"  '(ii)  cooperative  banks  without  capital 
stock  organized  and  operated  for  mutual  pur- 
poses and  without  profit, 

"'(ill)  mutual  savings  banks  not  Having 
capitiM  stock  represented  by  shares. 

'"(C)  Corporations  or  associations  orga- 
nized before  September  1,  1957.  and  operated 
for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit  fo^, 
the  purpose  of  providing  reserve  funds  fq^r 
associations  or  banks  described  in  clause  (i) , 
(ii),  or  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (B);  but  only 
If  85  percent  or  more  of  th^  income  is  at- 
tributable to  providing  such  reserve  funds 
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and  to  Investments.  This  subparagraph 
sl^all  not  apply  to  any  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation entitled  to  exemption  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  511(a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  organizations  subject  to  tax)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(14)  (B)  or  (C) ,'  after 
'(6) ,'  in  the  heading  and  in  the  text. 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  tlje 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:< 
'A  bill  to  amend  section  501<c»  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  certain  nonprofit 
corporations  and  associations  operated 
to  provide  i-eserve  funds  for  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
7  the  table. 

TAX   TREATMENT   OP  EXPROPRIA- 
TION LOSS  RECOVERIES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  6319'  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  treatment  of  the  re- 
covei-y  of  losses  arising  from  expropri- 
ation, intervention,  or  confiscation  of 
properties  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
bill  is  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide,  in  the  case  of 
recoveries  of  foreign  expropriation  lo.sses, 
a  new 'set  of  rules  generally  limiting  the 
tax  on  the  recovei-y  to  the  benefit  pre- 
viously received  in  deducting  the  loss — 
but  applying  current  tax  rates^taking 
into  account  factors  such  as  whether 
the  loss  offset  income  taxed  at  ordinary 
income  tax  rates  or  capital  gains  tax 
rates,  and  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  loss 
on  foreign  tax  credits,  and  so  forth.  In 
hardship  situations  the  bill  also  makes 
provision  for  payment  of  the  tax  on  re- 
coveries in  10  equal  annual  installments 
bearing  interest  at  4  percent.  A  special 
rule  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies provides  that  a  recovery,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  foreign  expropriation  loss 
provision,  is  to  include  the  release  of  a 
life  insurance  reserve  resulting  from  the 
release  of  liabilities.  These  provisions 
would  apply  to  recoveries  on  or  after 
January  1.  1965. 

The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  also 
makes   provision   for    taxing    recoveries 


with  respect  to  foreign  expropriation 
losses  where  a  benefit  from  a  tax  deduc- 
tion was  received  by  one  corjwration 
holding  securities  in  another  whose 
property  was  expropriated.  In  such  a 
case  tlie  jestoration  in  value  of  the  secu- 
rities is  treated  as  a  recoveiy  and  taxed 
to  the  corporation  receiving  the  benefic 
from  the  loss  deduction.  This  provision 
would  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1965. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objection  to  this  leg- 
islation, and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
record  with  respect  to  expropriation? 
Is  the  business  of  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican property  in  foreign  countries  in- 
creasing or  decreasing? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  not  say  that  it  is 
increasing.  The  action  that  we  took,  to 
which  I  referred,  some  2  or  3  years  ago 
about  losses,  had  to  do  with  the  expropri- 
ation of  properties  in  Cuba.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  expropriation  that  has  come 
about  since  that  time.  The  importance 
of  this  bill  is  that  we  have  not  provided 
the  proper  rules  for  the  future  taxation 
of  any  of  those  properties  so  lost  if  they 
are  ever  recovered;  they  may  or  may  not 
be  recovered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  bill  would  take 
care  of  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman;  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  iv  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Recoveries  of  Foreign  Expropria- 
tion Losses. 

(a)  Subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1  (relating 
to  readjustment  of  tax  between  years)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part:  j 

PART    VII — RECOVERIES    OF   FOP.EIGl^/E.XPROPRIA- 
TION   LOSSES 

"Sec.  1351.  Treatment  of  recoveries  of  foreign 

expropriation  losses. 
■■.Skc.  1351.  Treatment  of  Recoveries  of  For- 
eign  Expropriation  Losses. 

'•(a)  Election. — 

"(1)  In  general. — This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  a  recovery,  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
11,  of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss  sustained 
by  such  corporation  and  only  if  such  corpora- 
iion  elects  to  have  the  provisions  of  this 
.sectioii  apply  with  respect  to  such  loss. 

"(2)  Time,  manner,  and  scope. — An  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions. An  election  made  with  respect  to  any 
foreign  expropriation  loss  shall  apply  to  all 
recoveries  in  respect  of  such  loss. 

"(b)  Definition  of  Foreign  Expropria- 
tion Loss. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  foreign  expropriation  loss'  means  any 
lots   .«iu.siained   by   reason   of   the  expropria- 


tion, intervention,  seizure,  or  similar  taking 
of  property  by  the  government  of  any  for- 
eign country,  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
foregoing.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
.sentence,  a  debt  which  becomes  worthless 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  any  deduction  allowed 
under  section  166(a),  be  treated  as  a  loss. 

■(c)  Amount  of  Recovery. — The  amouiit 
of  any  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropriation 
loss  is  the  amoimt  of  money  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  other  property  received  in 
respect  of  such  loss,  determined  as  of  the 
drtte  of  receipt. 

•(d)  Adjustment  for  Prior  Tax  Bene- 
Fi rs. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general.—  That  part  of  the  amount 
fif  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss  to 
which  this  section  applies  which,  when 
added  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of 
previous  recoveries  with  respect  to  such  loss, 
does  not  exceed  the  allowable  deductions  in 
prior  taxable  years  on  account  of  such  loss 
.shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income  for  the 
tuxable  year  of  the  recovery  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  tax  under  this  subtitle;  but 
there  shall  be  added  to,  and  assessed  and 
collrcted  as  a  part  of,  the  tax  under  this  sub- 
title for  such  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
lo  the  total  increase  in  the  tax  under  this 
subtitle  for  all  taxable  years  which  would 
result  by  decreasing,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
.such  part  of  the  recovery  so  excluded,  the 
deductions  allowable  in  the  prior  taxable 
years  on  account  of  such  loss.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  if  the  loss  to  which  tlie 
recovery  relates  was  taken  into  account  as  a 
loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset,  the  amount  of  the  loss  shall  be  treated 
as  an  allowable  deduction  even  though  there 
were  no  gains  against  which  to  allow  such 
lo.ss. 

"(2)  Computation. — The  increase  in  the 
tax  for  each  taxable  year  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
reUiry  or  his  delegate.  Such  regulations 
shall  give  effect  to  previous  recoveries  of  any 
kind  (including  recoveries  described  in  sec- 
tion 111.  relating  to  recovery  of  bad  debt.s, 
etc.)  with  respect  to  any  prior  taxable  year, 
but  shall  otherwise  treat  the  Ux  previouslv 
determined  for  any  taxable  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in  section 
1314(a)  (relating  to  correction  of  errors). 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3), 
all  credits  allowable  against  the  tax  for  any 
taxable  year,  and  all  carryovers  and  carry- 
backs affected  by  so  decreasing  the  allowable 
deductions,  shall  be  taken  Into  account  in 
computing  the  increase  in  the  tax. 

"(3)  Foreign  taxes.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  any  choice  made  under  subpart  A  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  N  (relating  to  foreign 
lax  credit)  for  any  taxable  year  may  be 
changed, 

"(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
904(b),  an  election  to  have  the  limitation 
provided  by  section  904(a)  (2)  apply  may  be 
in.ide.  and 

"(C)  notwithstanding  section  904(b)(1). 
an  election  previously  made  to  have  the 
limitation  provided  by  section  904(a)  (2)  ap- 
ply may  be  revoked  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year  and  succeeding  taxable  years. 

"(4)  Substitution  of  current  normal  tax 
AND  surtax  rates. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  normal  tax  rate  provided  by  sec- 
tion 11(b)  and  the  surtax  rate  provided  by 
section  11(c)  which  are  in  effect  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  recovery  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  in  effect  for  all  prior  taxable 
years. 

"(e)  Gain  on  Recovery. — That  part  of  the 
amount  of  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  expro- 
priation loss  to  which  this  section  applies 
which  is  not  excluded  from  gross  income  un- 
der subsection  (d)(1)  shall  be  considered 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  recovery  as  gain 
on  the  involuntary  conversion  of  property  as 
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a  result  of  Its  destruction  or  seizure  and 
shall  be  recognized  or  not  recognized  as 
provided  In  section  1033. 

"(f)  B.\sis  OF  Recovered  Property. — The 
basis  of  property  (other  than  money)  re- 
ceived as  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropria- 
tion loss  to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  its  fair  market  value 
on  the  date  of  receipt,  reduced  by  such  part 
of  the  gain  under  subsection  (e)  which  is 
not  recognized  as  provided  in  section  1033. 

"(g)  Restosation  of  Value  of  Invest- 
ments.— For  purposes  of  this  section.  If  the 
value  of  any  Interest  in,  or  with  respect  to, 
property  (including  any  Interest  represented 
by  a  security,  as  defined  In  section   165(g) 

(2))  — 

"(1)  which  became  worthless  by  reason  or 
the  expropriation,  Intervention,  seizure,  or 
similar  taking  of  such  property  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  foreign  country,  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  foregoing,  and 

"(2)  which  was  taken  into  account  as*a 
loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  or  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction 
for  a  loss  was  allowed  under  section  165  or  a 
deduction  for  a  bad  debt  was  allowed  under 
section  166, 

Is  restored  in  whole  or  In  part  by  reason  of 
any  recovery  of  money  or  other  property  in 
respect  of  the  property  which  became  worth- 
less, the  value  so  restored  shall  be  treated  as 
a  recovery  of  property  in  respect  of  such  loss 
or  such  bad  debt. 

"(h)  Special  Rule  for  Evidences  of  In- 
debtedness.— Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness received  as  a  recovery  of  a  foreign 
expropriation  loss  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies shall  not  be  considered  to  have  any  orig- 
inal Issue  discount  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1232(a) (2). 

"(1)    Adjustments  for  Succeeding 

Years. — For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  proper 
adjustment  shall  be  made,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
In— 

"(1)  the  credit  under  section  33  (relating 
to  foreign  tax  credit ) . 

"(2)  the  credit  under  section  38  (relating 
to  Investment  credit) , 

"(3)  the  net  operating  loss  deduction  un- 
der section  172,  and 

"(4)  the  net  capital  loss  carryover  under 
section  1212(a), 

for  the  taxable  year  of  a  recovery  of  a  for- 
eign expropriation  loss  to  which  this  section 
applies,  and  for  succeeding  taxable  years,  to 
take  Into  account  Items  changed  in  making 
the  computations  under  subsection  (d)  for 
taxable  years  prior  to  the  taxable  year  of 
such  recovery." 

(b)  (1)  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  items  specifically  Included  In  gross 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  80.  Restoration  of  Valtje  of  Certain 
Securities. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a 
domestic  corporation  subject  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  11,  if  the  value  of  any  se- 
curity   ("as   defined   in  section    165(g)(2))  — 

"(1)  which  became  worthless  by  reason  of 
the  expropriation.  Intervention,  seizure,  or 
similar  taking  by  the  novernment  of  any  for- 
eign country,  any  poUtical  subdivision  there- 
of, or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
foregoing  of  property  to  which  such  security 
was  related,  and 

"(2)  which  was  taken  into  account  as  a 
lo.«s  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  or  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  for 
a  loss  was  allowed  under  section  165, 

is  restored  In  whole  or  In  part  during  any  tax- 
able year  by  reason  of  any  recovery  of  money 
or  other  property  In  respect  of  the  property 
to  which  such  security  was  related,  the  value 
so  restored  (to  the  extent  that,  when  added 
to  the  value  so  restored  during  prior  taxable 


years,  it  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
loss  described  in  paragraph  (2) )  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  be  In- 
cluded In  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  restoration  occurs. 

"(b)  Reduction  for  Failure  To  Receivb 
Tax  Benefit. — The  amount  otherwise  Includ- 
ible In  gross  Income  under  subsection  (a)  In 
respect  of  any  security  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  eqtial  to  the  amount  (if  any)  of  the 
loss  described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  which 
did  not  result  In  a  reduction  of  the  tax- 
payer's tax  under  this  subtitle  for  any  tax- 
able year,  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(c)  Character  or  Income. — For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amoimt  included  In  gross  Income  under 
this  section  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  is  neither 
a  capital  aeset  nor  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 1231. 

"(2)  If  the  loss  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  was  taken  Into  account  as  a  loss  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset,  the 
amount  Included  In  gross  Income  under  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset. 

"(d)  Treatment  Under  Foreign  Expro- 
priation Loss  Recovery  Provision. — This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  recovery  of  a 
foreign  expropriation  loss  to  which  section 
1351  applies." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  II 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:    A 

"Sec.  80.  Restoration  of  value  of  certain  se- 
cvu-ities." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1964,  but  only  with 
respect  to  losses  dcEcribed  in  section  80(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
which  were  sustained  after  December  31, 
1958. 

(c)(1)  Section  46(a)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  liability 
for  tax  for  pvirposes  of  the  Investment  credit) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "personal  hold- 
ing company  tax)"  the  following:  ",  and  any 
additional  tax  imposed  by  the  taxable  year 
by  section  1351(d)  (1)  (relating  to  recoveries 
of  foreign  expropriation  losses) ,". 

(2)  Section  901(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  foreign  tax  credit)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "section  1333  (relating  to  war  loss 
recoveries) "  in  the  last  sentence  thereof  "or 
under  section  1351  (relating  to  recoveries  of 
foreign  expropriation  losses) ,". 

(d)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  62  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
time  and  place  for  paying  tax)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  6167.  Extension  of  Time  for  PAY^rENT 
of  Tax  ATTRIBUrABLE  tc  Recov- 
jjRY   OF  Foreign  Expropriation 
^Losses. 

"(a)  Extension  Allowed  by  Election. — 
If— 

"  ( 1 )  a  corporation  has  a  recovery  of  a  for- 
eign expropriation  loss  to  which  section  1351 
applies,  and 

"(2)  the  portion  of  the  recovery  received 
in  money  is  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  recovery  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1351(c) )  and  is  not  greater  than  the  tax 
attributable  to  such  recoverj', 
the  tax  attributable  to  such  recovery  shall, 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  be  payable 
in  10  equal  Installments  on  the  15th  day 
of  the  third  month  of  each  of  the  taxable 
years  following  the  taxable  year  of  the  re- 
covery. Such  election  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations. 
If  an  election  is  made  under  this  subsection, 
the  provisions   of   this   subtitle   shall   apply 


as  though  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  were 
extending  the  time  for  payment  of  such  tax^ 

"(b)  Extension  Peemitted  by  Secsetary  .- 
If  a  corporation  has  a  recovery  of  a  foreign 
expropriation  loss  to  which  section  iSSl  ap- 
plies and  if  an  election  is  not  made  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  or  hia  delegate 
may,  upon  finding  tliat  the  paytaent  of  the 
tax  attributable  to  such  recovery  at  the  time 
otherwise  provided  In  this  subtitle  would 
result  In  undue  hardship,  extend  the  time 
for  payment  of  such  tax  for  a  reasonable 
period  or  periods  not  in  excess  of  9  years 
from  the  date  on  which  such  tax  is  other-' 
wise  payable. 

"(C)     AcCELEaATION    OF   PAYMENTS. — If 

"(1)  an  election  Is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  ^ 

'"(2)  during  any  taxable  year  before  the 
tax  attributable  to  such  recovery  is  paid  in 
full— 

"(A)  any  property  (other  than  money)  re- 
ceived on  such  recovery  is  sold  or  exchanged, 
or 

"(B)  any  property  (other  than  money) 
received  on  any  sale  or  exchange  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  is  sold  or  exchanged, 
and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  money  received  on 
such  sale  or  exchange  (reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  under  chapter 
1  with  respect  to  such  sale  or  exchange), 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  moii^y — 

"(A)   received  on  such  recovery/and 

"(B)  received  on  previous  sales  or  ex- 
changes described  in  subparag*^aphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)   (as  so  reduced). 

exceeds  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be 
received  under  subsection  (a)  (2) , 
an  amount  of  the  tax  attributable  to  ruch 
recovery  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  p"y- 
able  on  the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  of 
the  taxable  year  following  the  taxable  ye.;r 
in  which  such  sale  or  .exchange  occurs.  The 
amount  of  such  tax  s^  paid  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  as  a  payment 
of  the  first  unpaid  installment  or  install- 
ments (or  portion  thereof)  which  become 
payable  under  subsection  (a)  following  Euch 
taxable  year. 

"(d)  Proration  op  Deficiency  to  Inst.sll- 
MENTS. — If  an  election  is  made  under  sub- 
section (a) ,  and  a  deficiency  attributable  to 
the  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss 
has  been  assessed,  the  deficiency  shall  be 
prorated  to  such  installments.  The  part  of 
the  deficiency  so  prorated  to  any  Installment 
the  date  for  payment  of  which  has  not  ar- 
rived shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  as, 
and  as  part  of,  saafT  instalunent.  The  part 
of  the  deficlenc>TO  prorated  to  any  install- 
ment the  date  for  payment^_o^  v/hlch  haa 
arrived  shall  be  paid  upon  notice  «nd  de- 
mand from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the  defi- 
ciency is  due  to  negligence,  to  intentional  y^ 
disregard  of  rules  and  regulations,  or  to  fraud 
with  intent  to  evade  tax. 

"(e)  Time  for  Payment  or /nierest. — If 
the  time  for  payment  for  any  amount  of 
tax  has  been  extended  under  this  section. 
Interest  payable  under  section  6601  on  any 
unpaid  portion  of  sucli  amount  shall  be  paid 
annually  at  the  same  time  as,  and  as  pirt 
of,  each  InEtallment  payment  of  the  tax. 
Interest,  on  that  part  of  a  deSciericy  prora;c!d 
under  this  section  to  any  Installment  the 
date  for  paj-ment  of  which  has  not  arrived, 
for  the  period  before  the  date  f^xed  for  the 
last  Installment  preceding  the  assessment  of 
the  deficiency,  shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and 
demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
In  applying  section  6601  (j)  (relating  to  the 
application  of  the  4-percent  rate  of  interest 
in  the  cr.se  of  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses  to  which  this  section  ajjplies) 
in  the  case  of  a  deficiency,  the  entire  anisiint 
which  is  prorated  to  installments  under  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  of  tax 
the  pay.ment  of  which  is  extended  under  this 
section. 
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"(f)  Tax  Attributable  to  Recovery  op 
Foreign  Expropriation  Loss. — For  purpo6es 
of  this  section,  the  tax  attributable  to  a 
recovery  of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss  Ls 
the  sum  of — 

"(l)  the  additional  tax  imposed  by  section 
1351  (d)  (1)  on  such  recovery,  and 

■■(2)  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  im- 
posed under  subtitle  A  is  increased  by  reason 
of  the  gain  on  such  recovery  which  under 
section  1351(e)  is  considered  as  gain  on  the 
involuntary  conversion  of  property. 

(g)  Failure  To  Pay  Installment. — If  any 
installment  under  this  section  is  not  paid 
on  or  before  the  date  fixed  for  its  payment 
by  this  section  (including  any  extension  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  such  installment), 
the  impaid  portion  of  the  tax  payable  in 
installments  shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and 
deni^nd  from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(h)    Cross-References. 

"(1)  Interest. — For  provisions  requiring 
the  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent per  annum  for  the  period  of  an  exten- 
sion, see  section  6601  (j). 

"(2)  Security. — For  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  to  require  security  in 
the  case  of  an  extension  under  this  section, 
see  section  6165. 

"(3)  Period  of  limitation. — For  extension 
of  the  period  of  limitation  in  the  case  of  an 
extension  under  this  section,  see  section 
6503(f)." 

(6)  Sectioia  6503  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  suspension  of  run- 
ning of  period  of  limitation)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  (g),  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

(ft  Extensions  of  Time  for  Payment  of 
Tax  Attributable  to  Recoveries  of  Foreign 
Expropriation  Losses. — The  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  for  collection  of  the  tax 
attributable  to  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  ex- 
propriation loss  ( within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 6167(f))  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  any  extension  of  time  for  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6167." 

(f)  Section  6601  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  interest  on  under- 
PciyaienUi)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (j)  as  (k).  and  by  inserting  after 
E"*isection  li)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(j)  Extensions  of  Time  for  Payment  of 
T.^x  Attributable  to  Recoveries  for  Foreign 
Expropriation  Losses. — If  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  of  the  tax  attributable 
to  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  6167(f))  is 
extended  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  6167,  interest  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  4  percent,  in  lieu  of  6  percent 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a) ." 

(g)(1)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter 
Q  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Part  VII.  Recoveries  of  foreign  expropriation 
losses." 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  62  of  such   Code  is  amended  by 
adding   at  the  end    thereof   the  following: 
"Sec.  6167.  Extension   of   time    for   payment 
of  tax  attributable  to  recovery 
of  foreign  expropriation  losses." 
Sec.  2.  Effective  Date. 

Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(3) 
of  section  1,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  recoveries  on  or  after 
January  1,  1965.  in  respect  of  foreign  expro- 
priation losses  (as  defined  in  section  1351(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  which 
were  sustained  after  December  31,   1958. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  "chapter  1"  insert  the 
following:  "of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954". 


Page  2,  line  8,  strilce  out  "section  11." 
and  insert  the  following:  "section  11  or  802,". 

Page  2,  line  10,  after  "poration"  Insert  the 
following:  "was  subject  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  11  or  802.  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
the  year  of  the  loss  and". 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  5  through  8.  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Amount  of  Recovery. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — The  amount  of  any 
recovery  of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss  is 
the  amount  of  money  and  the  fair  market 
value  of  other  property  received  in  respect  of 
such  loss,  determined  as  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt. 

"(2)  Special  rile  for  life  insurance 
COMPANIES. — The  amount  of  any  recovery 
of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss  includes,  in 
the  case  of  a  life  insurance  company,  the 
amount  of  decrease  of  any  item  taken  into 
account  under  section  810(c).  to  the  extent 
such  decrease  is  attributable  to  the  release, 
by  reason  of  such  loss,  of  its  liabilities  with 
respect  to  such  item." 

Page  6.  line  24,  strike  out  "a  recovery  of 
property"  and  insert  the  following:  "prop- 
ery  received  as  a  recovery". 

Page  7.  strike  out  lines  15,  16.  and  17.  and 
insert  the  following:  "172,  or  the  operations 
loss  deduction  under  section  812, 

'(4)  the  capital  loss  carryover  under  sec- 
tion 1212(ai.  and 

"(5)  svich  other  items  as  may  be  specified 
by  such  regulations.". 

Page  8.  line  6.  strike  out  "section  11,"  and 
insert    the    following:     -section    11    or   802.". 

Page  9.  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset" 
and  insert  the  following:  "long-term  capital 
gam". 

Page  10.  line  4.  .strike  out  "1964,"  and  in- 
sert the  follov/ing:  "1965,". 

Page  13.  line  4,  strike  out  "of"  and  insert 
the  following:   "or". 

Page  16,  line  2.  strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
the  following:  "of". 

Page  16,  strike  out  lines  IG  through  22, 
and  insert  the  following: 

"The  amendments  made  by  section  1  (ex- 
cept subsection  (b)  )  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  received  after  December 
31,  1964,  in  respect  of  foreign  expropriation 
losses  (as  defined  in  section  1351(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  added  by  sec- 
tion l(nn.  sustained  after  December  31 
1958.  • 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
TROPICAL  HARDWOODS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7723)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
certain  troiJical  hardwoods,  which  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and^Means. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commitree, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  for  an 
explanation  oi  liie  biii. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7723 
would  temporarily  suspend  the  import 
duties  on  tropical  hardwood  lumber,  such 


as  balsa,  teak,  mahogany,  and  viiola. 
None  of  the  species  are  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  duties  involved 
averaged  about  1  percent  ad  valorem 
based  on  imports  in  1964.  Virtually  all 
the  imports  came  from  six  Central  and 
South  American  countries,  from  Ghana 
and  Nigeria  in  Africa,  and  from  Malay- 
si?  and  Thailand,  all  of  which  arc  cla.ssM- 
fied  as  less  developed  countries. 

While  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  piovides  authority  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  duties  on  tropical  hardwood 
lumber,  the  administration  has  suggested 
susoension  of  the  duties  pending  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  for  the  perma- 
nent removal  of  the  duties  on  these 
hardwoods  in  connection  with  the  Ken- 
nedy lound  trade  agreement  negotia- 
tions. This  suggestion  was  made  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  as.sisting  the  developing  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  expand  their  exports  and 
becai-se  the  removal  of  the  duties  undci- 
the  tiade  agreements  authority  will  in- 
volve delays  incident  to  trade  agieemenl 
negotiations.  The  countries  of  the  EEC 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  alieady 
suspended  their  duties  on  various  species 
of  roush  haidwood  lumber,  and  action 
by  the  United  States  along  the  lines  pio- 
vided  for  in  H.R.  7723  would  demonstrate 
to  the  developing  countries  the  will  of 
the  United  States  to  take  prompt  action, 
where  possible,  to  put  into  effect  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  the  expan.sion  of  their 
trade  -» 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  establish 
provisions  in  that  part  of  the  tarifT 
schedules  dealing  with  temporary  pro- 
visions amending  the  tariff  schedules 
that  would  provide  for  suspension  of  the 
duties  on  tropical  hardwood  lumber  until 
January  1.  1968. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  reflects  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  the  permanent 
removal  of  the  duties  shall  be  a  matter 
for  negotiation  in  the  Kennedy  round, 
but  without  the  need  for  such  staging  of 
reductions  as  may  be  required  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  However, 
all  other  pertinent  procedures  and  re- 
quiiements  of  the  Trade  Exp/nsion  Act 
will  apply.  y 

While  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  no  hearings  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  the  committee  was  ad- 
vi.sed  that  no  opposition  to  the  removal 
of  the  duties  was  registered  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  office  of  the 
special  representative  for  trade  nesio- 
tiations  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement by  these  agencies  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  removal  of  the  duties  in  con- 
nection with  trade  agreement  negotia- 
tions. The  committee  is  aware  of  no 
objection  to  the  bill.  In  fact,  we  checked 
with  people  on  the  outside  engaged  in 
hardwood  production  here,  and  they 
have  no  objection.  The  committee 
unanimously  recommended  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  should 
be  said  that  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  notice  was  given  of  possible  elimina- 
tion and  there  were  no  objections  regis- 
lored. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
.^ientlcman  yield? 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  any  substantial 
amount  of  this  product  coming  from 
Ghana? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total.  Most  of  this  comes  to  us,  as  I 
have  suggested,  from  six  Central  and 
Sjuth  American  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Until  this  nation  of 
Ghana  shows  a  disposition  to  get  out 
of  the  Communist  orbit  I  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  we  should  be  doing 
anything  in  particular  to  encourage  trade 
with  them.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  do- 
ing the  reverse;  we  ought  to  be  penaliz- 
ing them  in  every  way  possible  instead 
of  helping  them  with  respect  to  trade 
and  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  this  were  being  done 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  Ghana  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  the  bill  would  not  be 
here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man had  not  included  that  country. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  might 
say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
do  not  know  that  Ghana  exports  any  sig- 
nificant quantity  of  this  material  to  the 


United  States.  Ghana  is  listed  as 
a  producing  country,  because  some  of 
these  woods  are  found  In  that  area. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right;  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  imports  come  from 
Ghana. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  any 
benefit  that  Ghana  would  get  would  be 
so  incidental,  I  do  not  believe  the  gentle- 
man would  want  to  interfere  with  other 
countries  that  are  friendly  to  the  United 
States  such  as  as  countries  like  Thailand. 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subpart 
B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States;  28  F.R..  part  II,  Aug.  17.  1963; 
77A  Stat.;  19  U.S.C..  sec.  1202)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items : 


'  016.20 


916. 21 


916.22 


916.23 


Hardwood  lumber,  roiipli.  dre.'ssed.  or  worked, 
provided  for  in  item  WJ.3f> 


Ilijrdwood  .unibor,  roii'..li.  dre.ssod.  or  worked, 
provided  for  in  Item  ^OJ.ai' 


Hardwood  IuiuIht,  rou^ili,  dresstd,  or  worked, 
provided  for  in  item  202.41,  exc<'pt 
Boxwood  (Buxus  spp.), 
Japanese  maple  (Acer  spp.),  and 
Japanese  wliitc  oak  (Quercus  spp.). 


Hardwood   liinilM>r,  rouRh,  dressed,  or^rorkcd, 
provided  for  in  item  202.43,  except       ^ 
Alder  (AIniis  spp.). 
Almon  (."'horea  almon). 
Ash  (Fraxinus  ipp.), 
Aspen  and  cotton  wood  (populus  spp.), 
Baetikan  (Parashorca  plicata), 
Ba.sswood  (Tiliaspp.). 
Beech  (Fapiis  spp.). 
Birch  (Betula  spp.). 
Black  or  tupelo  gum  (Nyssa  spp.). 
Buckeye  (Acscuiiis  snp.), 
Cherry  (Prunus  spp.), 
Elm  (Ulmus  spp.). 
Eucalyptus  (Eucalyptus spp.), 
Hickory  (Caryaspp.). 
Laaan,  re<l  (.Sliorea  neprosensis> , 
Lauan,  white   (Pentacme  contorta  and   P. 

mindanensis), 
Magnolia  (Macnoliaspp.), 
Maple  (Acer  spp.), 
Mayapis  (Shorea  sfiunmata). 
Mcranti  (Sliorea.spp.), 
Oak  (Quercus  spp.). 
Sen  (Kalopanax  spp.), 
Seraya,  red  (Shorea  spp.), 
Seraya.  white  (Parasnoreaspp.). 
Sweet  (red  or  sap)  Rum  (Litiuidamlicr  spp.), 
Sycamore  (I'latanus  spp.). 
Tangile  (Siiorea  |X)lysj>crma), 
Tiaong  (Shorea  spp.). 
Walnut  (Juplans  spp.). 
Willow  (Salixspp.),  and 
Yellow  poplar  (Liriodendron  spp.) 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


$3  per  1.000 
ft.,  board 
measure 

$3.10  per  1.000 
ft.,  board 
meitsurc 


15%  ad  vul. 


$3i)erl,000 
ft.,  board 
measure 


On  or  l)efore 
12/31/67 


On  or  l)efore 
12/31/67 

On  or  l)efore 

12/31/67 


On  or  Ix'fore 
12/31/07 


Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  section  201(a)(2) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  ( 19  U.S.C. 
1821(a)  (2) ) ,  In  the  case  of  a  trade  agreement 
entered  Into  before  July  1,  1967,  the  duty- 
free treatment  provided  by  Item  916.20, 
916.21.  916.22,  or  916.23  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  for  any  article  shall  be  considered 
as  existing  duty-free  treatment. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  1965  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE 
DESIRES  OF  IDAHOANS  AND  THE 
ACTIONS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  report  on  a  questionnaire  I  had 
sent  out  earlier  this  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this,  my  first  session  as  a  Member  of 
Congress   representing   Idaho's   Second 


Congressional  District,  has  been  very 
busy  and  interesting.  It  has  passed  more 
legislation  than  any  one  session  in  recent 
years;  however,  in  many  ways,  this  has 
been  a  cause  of  much  concern  to  me.  It 
appears  that  the  people  of  the  Idaho 
Second  Congressional  District  would 
share  my  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  much 
of  the  legislation  passed. 

To  put  this  statement  into  perspective, 
following  is  the  questionnaire  I  sent  out 
early  in  the  year,  together  with  the  final 
tabulation  converted  to  percentages  of 
those  returned  to  me;  what  the  Congress 
has  done  on  the  issue^  and  my  position 
on  them.  I  received  over  12.000  replies 
to  the  questionnaire,  each  <H^which  was 
individually  acknowledged  and  tabu- 
lated, thus  the  results  shown  herein  a^e 
completely  accurate.  The  figures  do  not 
all  add  up  to  100  percent  as  the  "no 
opinion"  answers  were  omitted. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 

1.  In  the  last  36  years  we  have  had  only 
6  balanced  budgets — a  period  during  which 
30  deficits  will  have  increased  the  size  of 
the  public  debt  from  $16.2  to  $322.5  billion. 
The  projected  deficit  for  1966  Is  the  sixth  in 
a  row.  Do  you  favor  continued  deficit 
spending? 

Idahoans  said:   No,  80.6  percent;   yes,   10.1 
percent.    Due  to  continued  deficit  spending? 
the  Cqpgress  again  raised  the  public  debt — 
this  time  to  $328  billion.       I  voted  against 
the  increase. 

2.  In  1966  the  Government  will  make  wel- 
fare, benefits,  and  retirement  payments  of 
$46  billion.  Is  this  Insufficient,  about  right, 
or  too  much? 

Idahoans  said:  Too  much,  62.9  percent; 
about  right,  26.4  percent;  Insufficient,  10.7 
percent.  This  Congress  approved  many 
wasteful,  extravagant — and  in  some  cases, 
such  as  the  poverty  program,  scandalous — 
social  welfare  programs  which  I,  in  moatj 
cases,  voted  against. 

3.  Should  Federal  excise  taxes  on  tele- 
phone service,  Jewelry,  luggage,  furs,  cos- 
metics, etc.,  be  repealed? 

Idahoans  said:  Yes,  50  percent;  no,  39.9 
p)ercent.  The  Congress  voted  to  repeal  most 
of  these  taxes..  I  voted  for  repeal.  I  had 
previously  Introduced  a  repeal  bill,  slightly 
different  from  the  one  that  was  passed. 

4.  Should  parents  be  allowed  to  deduct 
from  their  reportable  income  all  or  part  of 
the  amount  they  spend  in  sending  their 
children  to  college?  • 

Idahoans  said:  Yes,  70.9  percent;  no,  22.5 
I>ercent.  A  number  of  such  bills  (which  I 
supported)  were  introduced,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  get  out  of  committee  In  order 
that  the  House  might  work  its  wili  on  them. 

5.  Should  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  local  secondary 
and  elemsntary  school  construction? 

Idahoans  said:  No.  61.3  percent;  yes,  31.3 
percent.     See  question  No.  7. 

6.  Should  the  Federal  Government  provide 
financial  assistance  for  local  teachers' 
salaries? 

Idahoans  said:  No,  74.5  percent;  yes,  20.4 
percent.     See  question  No.  7. 

7.  Should  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  parochial  and 
private  schools? 

Idahoans  said:  No,  81.9  percent;  yes,  12.7 
percent.  The  Congress  did  not  consider 
specific  legislation  comparable  to  questions^ 
Nos.  5  and  6,  however,  it  did  pass  a  stepped/ 
up  aid  to  education  bill,  payments  to  be^pw- 
marily  on  a  poverty  basis,  and  which  con- 
tained limited  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools.     I  voted  against  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  on  the 
subject  of  education,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  I  voted  for  legislation  which  pro- 
•  vides  assistance  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  students  attending  them, 
and  also  to  authorize  loans  to  assist  stu- 
dents to  attend  postsecondary  business, 
technica],  ti-ade,  and  other  vocational 
schools.  In  addition,  I  supported  ex- 
tension and  amplification  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas.  | 

The  questionnaire  continues: 

8.  Should  a  college  student  who  borrows 
nuney  from  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Fund  be  required  to  swear  (or  affirm) 
"that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
U.iited  States  of  America  and  will  support 
and  defend   the  Constitution   *   »   *  against 

Ik      all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic"? 
-^^         Idahoans  snid:  Yes,  80.1  percent;   no.  14.3 
percent.     Legislation  was  introduced  In  this 
Congress  to  abolish  tlie  oath,  but  no  action 
wr.s  taken  on  it. 

9.  Should  the  Federal  Government  insti- 
tute a  compulsory  hospitalization  plan  for 
?I1  persons  age  65  and  over  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  general  tre.\sury  and  by  raising  the 
social  security  tax  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee who  is  now  working? 

Idi.hoans  said;  No,  82.1  percent;  yes.  11.4 
percent.  The  Congress  approved  a  compul- 
sory plan.     I\oted  against  it. 

10.  Should  the  Federal  Goverrment  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  benefits  plan  under  State  aduainis- 
tration  for  all  citizens  aje  65  and  over  with 
voluntary,  private  Insurance — and  with 
premiums   subsidized  according   to   need? 

Idahoans  said:  Yes,  50.7  percent;  no,  3S.7 
percent.  I  supported  the  private  Insurance 
carrier  plan,  but  it  was  not  considered  except 
for  doctor's  and  surgeon's  fees. 

11.  Should  the  present  limitation  of  $1,200 
on  outside  earnings  for  those  receiving  social 
security  benefits  be  increased? 

Idahoans  said:  Yes.  69  7  percent:  no.  23  3 
percent.  I  supported  such  legislation,  and 
introduced  a  bill  to  raise  the  limit  from 
81,200  to  $2,400.  The  Congress  voted  to  in- 
crease the  limit  to  $1,800.  including  this 
provision  in  the  medicare  package— a  part  of 
the  administration  strategy  to  gain  support 
for  bad  legislation  by  'including  some  good 
provisions.  In  voting  against  the  comnulsory 
medicare  bill,  I  regretfully  was  forced  to 
vote  against  the  increase  in  outside  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point— wloile  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  of  retirement  bene- 
fits and  related  items — I  believe  it  is  well 
to  note  that  I  voted  against  a  pay  raise 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  other  high 
ranking  Government  officials,  but  I  did 
vote  for  a  pay  raise  for  regular  Govern- 
ment employees.  including  postal 
workers.  I  also  voted  for  an  increase  in 
pensions  for  retired  Federal  employees 
and  also  for  Uberalization  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  I  firmly  believe 
these  pay  and  pension  increases  were 
necessary  because  of  the  inflation  caused 
by  the  fi.scal  policies  of  this  and  the 
previous  administration. 

The   questionnaire  continues: 

12.  Should  a  Fair  Trade  law  be  enacted  by 
which  a  manufacturer  could  set  the  price 
below  which  his  goods  could  not  be  sold? 

Idahoans  said:   No,  64.7  percent;   yes.  22.4 
percent.      The   Congress   took   no   action   on 
_  "fair  trade"  or  "quality  stabilization"  bills  in 
tins  session. 

13.  The  Veterans'  Administration  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  close  a  number  of  its  hos- 
pitals and  domiciliaries.       Should:   this  be 
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done;  a  further  study  be  made  to  see  if  the 
closings  are  Justlfled;    have  no  opinion. 

Idahoans  said:  Further  study,  67.7  percent; 
should  be  done.  21.9  percent.  No  legislaUve 
action  was  taken  on  this,  but  enough  con- 
gressional pressure,  including  mine,  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  cause  It  to  drastically  modify  the  clos- 
ing order. 

14.  Should  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  be  abolished? 

Idahoans  said;  No,  76.4  percent;  yes,  11.5 
percent.  A  move  was  made  to  abolish  the 
committee  by  denying  funds  for  its  opera- 
tion.   I  voted  for  the  necessary  funds. 

15.  Should  laws  be  enacted  requiring  the 
registration  of  firearms,  including  hmiting 
we  :i  pons? 

Idahoans  said:  No,  68.8  percent;  yes,  24.1 
percent.  No  such  legislation  has  come  before 
the  House. 

16.  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  create  a 
n.itional  park  in  a  portion  of  the  Sawtooth 
Mountains.  Should  this  area  be  made:  A 
wlklerners  area;  a  nationtJ  park;  a  national 
recreation  area  under  Forest  Service  supervi- 
sion; or  should  it  remain  as  Is  under  the 
Forest  Service? 

Idaho? ns  said:  Remain  as  is,  45.0  percent; 
wilderness  area,  21.4  percent;  recreation  area 
under  Forest  Service  supervision,  18  6  per- 
cent; nationt'.l  park,  15.0  percent.  No  House 
action  taken. 

17.  Should  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
passed  which  would  allow  the  voters  of  each 
State  to  determine  whether  or  not  both 
houses  of  its  legislature  should  be  appor- 
tioned solely  on  the  basis  of  population? 

Idahoans  said:  Yes,  61.9  percent;  no.  26.1 
percent.  I  have  introduced  two  such  con- 
ctituticnal  amendments,  one  of  them  identl- 
c.Tl  to  the  one  proposed  by  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature.    No  House  action  taken. 

18.  Should  a  constitutional  amendment 
be  passed  which  would  allow,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
s  hools? 

Idahoans  said:  Yes.  74.8  percent;  no.  17.8 
percent.  Here  again,  I  have  introduced  such 
i\  constitutional  amendment.  Again,  such 
amendments  have  been  bottled  up  In  com- 
mittee, precluding  a  vote. 

10.  Should  the  "Connally  Reservation,"  re- 
serving to  the  United  States  the  riplit  to 
determine  which  matters  are  of  domestic 
concern  and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  V/orld  Court,  be  retained? 

Idalioans  said:  Yes.  69.9  percent;  no,  7.3 
percent.  There  has  been  no  serious  attempt 
In  this  Congress  to  repeal  this  provision. 

20.  Should  our  immigration  laws  be 
changed  from  the  present  national  origin 
quota  system  to  a  system  based  on  job  skills? 

Idahoans  said:  Yes,  40.8  percent;  no,  40.4 
percent.  The  Congress  enacted  such  a  law 
I  voted  against  it  when  no  limitation  was 
sent  on  Immigrants  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  voted  for  it  when  such  a 
limitation  was  Imposed. 

21.  Do  you  favor  expansion,  continiiation. 
reduction,  or  elimination  of: 

( 1 )  Trade  with  Communist  or  Communist 
dominated  cotmtries? 

Idahoans  said:  Elimination.  54.4  percent; 
reduction,  20.9  percent;  continuation,  14.9 
percent:  expansion,  9.3  percent. 

(2)  Economic  aid  to  Communist  or  Com- 
munist dominated  countries? 

Idahoans  said:  Elimination.  86.5  percent; 
reduction,  9.8  percent;  continuation,  2.8  per- 
cent; expansion,  0.9  jjercent. 

(3)  Military  aid  to  Communist  or  Com- 
munist dominated  countries? 

Idahoans  said:  Elimination,  91.2  percent: 
reduction,  4.3  percent;  continuation,  2.9  per- 
cent; expansion,  1.6  percent. 

(4)  Economic  aid  to  ncn-Communist 
countries? 

Idahoans  said:  Continuation.  40.7  percent; 
reduction,  34.6  percent;  elimination,  13.4 
percent;  e.^pansion,  11.3  percent. 


(5)  Military  aid  to  non-Commuulst  coun- 
tries? 

Idahoans  said:  Continuation,  46.6  percent- 
reduction,  26.8  percent;  elimination,  14  i 
percent;   expansion,  12.4  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  above,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  most  Idahoans  believe  that, 
we  should  continue  needed  and  efficient 
help  to  our  friendly  world  neighbors  but. 
under  no  circumstances,  should  we  aid 
and  abet  communism.  I  voted  against 
the  foreign  aid  bill  because  provisions  to 
stop  aid  to  Communist  countries  were 
rejected. 

The  questionnaire  continues: 

22.  Should  funds  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  be  increased,  con- 
tinued at  current  levels,  reduced,  or  elimi- 
nated? 

Idahoans  said :  Continued  at  current  levels. 
38.5  percent;  reduced,  2(3.1  percent;  elimi- 
niited,  24.1  percent;  increased,  11  3  percent. 
I  voted  against  incrtasiug  such  funds  and 
then  later,  when  a  choice  w.as  offered  between 
increasing  them  or  holding  them  at  current 
levels,  I  voted  to  hold. 

In  1954  North  Vietnam  agreed  to  with- 
draw its  forces  to  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel, and  not  to  interfere  or  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 

23.  Do  you  believe  North  Vietnam  has  vio- 
lated this  treaty? 

Idahoans  said:  Yes.  7D  percent;  no.  8.6  per- 
cent. This  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion, 
not  subject  to  congressional  action.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  Idahoans.  in  their  o%er- 
whelming  belief  that  North  Vietnam  has  vio- 
lated the  treaty,  are  in  accord  with  .i  vast 
majority  of  Americans  across  the  country. 

21.  IX)  you  favor  renegotiating  this 
treaty? 

Idahoans  said:  No.  54.5  percent:  yes,  31.7 
percent.  Here  again,  I  believe  that  Idahoans 
are  in  tune  with  a  majority  of  Americans  in 
believing  that  ronegotlation  of  the  treaty 
would  only  lead  to  concessions  to  the  Com- 
muni.sts.  This  would  be  a  victory  for  the 
Reds  and  v.ould  encourage  them  to  take  ag- 
grf .'sive  action  someplace  else. 

25.  Do  you  favor  the  administration's 
policy  of  retaliatory  air  strikes  and  other 
similar  measures  in  Vietnam? 

Idahoans  said:  Yes,  77.4  percent:  no,  13  2 
percent.  The  only  congressional  vote  per- 
taining to  this  matter  was  the  vote  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $700  million 
to  support  Uie  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  I  voted 
for  the  appropriation. 

26.  Should  wheat  and  feed  grain  progr.ims 
be  controlled  by  means  of  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas? 

Idahoans  said:  No,  63.7  percent;  yc.^,  20 
percent.  The  Congress  passed  an  omnibus 
f.;rm  bill  that  contained  acreage  allotments 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains.    I  voted  agalrf.t  it. 

27.  Do  you  favor  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  for  potatoes? 

Idahoans  said:  No.  73.7  percent;  yes,  10  7 
percent.  No  such  legislation  was  before  this 
Congress.  Attempts  to  place  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas  on  potatoes 
have  been  defeated  in  previous  Congresses. 

28.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  acreage 
restrictions  (proportionate  shares)  and  basic 
quotas  for  sugarbeetii? 

Idahoans  .said;  No,  66.5  percent;  yes.  15.7 
percent.  The  Congress  enacted  legislation 
continuing  and  increasing  acreage  allotments 
and  basic  quotas.  This  action  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  beet  industry.  Since  this 
was  the  best  we  could  do  at  this  time,  I  voted 
for  it.  Previously,  I  had  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  increased  these  market- 
ing quotas  even  further.  Until  such  time  as 
su^ar  legislation  is  no  longer  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
eliminating  such  quotas. 
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29.  In  your  opinion,  what  has  caused  de- 
pressed meat  prices  In  the  United  States — 
meat  Imports,  complications  of  the  wheat 
certificate  plan,  or  other? 

Idahoans  said:  Meat  Imports,  56.8  per- 
cent; other,  26.9  percent;  wheat  certificate 
plan,  16.3  percent.  Last  year  the  Congress 
established  a  formula  for  the  amounts  of 
meat  Imports  from  various  countries,  to  go 
into  effect  when  imports  reached  a  certain 
level.  According  to  the|Department  of  Agri- 
culture, imports  have  not  yet  reached  the 
automatic  "triggering"  level.  No  legislative 
adjustment  has  been  made  this  year. 

30.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the 
braceros  (Mexican  farm  labor)  program? 

Idahoans  said;  Yes,  54.4  percent;  no,  28.2 
percent.  The  Congress  allowed  the  braceros 
program  to  terminate  last  year.  Hoping  to 
prevent  the  period  of  chaos  which  has  been 
witnessed  In  some  areas,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  bring  It  back  on  a  modified  basis. 
But,  because  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Labor  Department,  no  congressional  ac- 
tion was  taken. 


INTERNATIONAL      ORGANIZATIONS 
IMMUNITIES  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  8210)  to  amend 
the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act,  which  was  unanimously 
refKjrted  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  r^erving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mears,  for  a  brief 
explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  this  bill  provides  that  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  the  European 
Space  Research  Organization — ESRO — 
may  be  designated  by  the  President  as  an 
international  organization  for  purposes 
of  the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act.  Upon  such  a  designation, 
the  organization,  to  the  extent  so  pro- 
vided by  the  President,  will  be  exempt 
from  customs  duties  on  property  im- 
ported for  the  activities  it  engages  in, 
from  income  taxes,  from  withholding 
taxes  on  wages,  and  from  excise  taxes  on 
services  and  facilities.  In  addition,  the 
employees  of  the  international  organiza- 
tion, other  than  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  may  not  be  subject  to  U.S.  in- 
come tax  on  the  income  they  receive  from 
ESRO. 

For  purposes  of  the  International  Or- 
ganizations Immunities  Act,  an  interna- 
tional organization  is  one  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  and  which  has 
been  designated  by  the  President, 
through  an  appropriate  Executive  order, 
as  being  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities in  question.  The  form  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  President  determines 
the  privileges  of  the  type  outlined  above 
to  which  the  organization  may  be  en- 
titled. Moreover,  if  the  privileges 
granted  are  abused,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn, conditioned,  limited,  or  revoked 
by  the  President. 

The  European  Space  Research  Orga- 
nization is  an  organization  of  11  Western 


European  countries — ^Belgium,  Denmark, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Grermany, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — which  was  established 
in  June  1962  to  undertake  the  planning 
of  scientific  activities  in  the  peaceful  use 
of  outer  space,  and  which  is  interested 
in  establishing  a  small  satelUte  telemetry 
command  station  near  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  Because  the  United  States  is 
not  a  member  of  ESRO,  it  cannot  qualify 
as  an  international  organization  under 
the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  been  granted  privi-^ 
leges  similar  to  those  sought  by  ESRO  in 
other  countries  in  which  it  has  estab- 
lished tracking  stations.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  in  our  Mercury, 
Gemini,  and  other  space  programs,  has 
negotiated  a  large  number  of  govern- 
ment-to-government agreements,  in- 
cluding agreements  with  certein  ESRO 
member  states,  which  extend  to  the 
United  States  privileges  and  immunities 
commensurate  with  those  sought  by 
ESRO. 

Favorable  reports  were  received  from 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration on  the  pending  bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able George  P.  Miller.  The  bill 
amends  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act  to  permit  that  act  to  be 
extended  to  the  European  Space  Re- 
search Organization  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions,  as  they  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  public  international  orga- 
nization in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates pursuant  to  any  treaty  or  under 
the  authority  of  any  act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing participation  or  making  an 
appropriation  for  such  participation. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of   this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  organization  is  in- 
terested in  establishing  a  small  telemetry 
satellite  command  station  near  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  Because  the  United 
States  is  not  a  member  of  this  particular 
organization,  there  is  no  authority  under 
existing  law  for  the  President  to  issue 
such  an  Executive  order  as  is  described 
and  permitted  under  this  bill. 

As  I  indicated,  the  bill  itself  was  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], chairman  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions in  detail  about  it  I  would  suggest 
that  my  friend  here  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  any  questions  which  I 
have  not  as  yet  answered. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  add  to  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Mills],  that  if  the  United 
States  in  any  way  were  a  member  of  this 
organization  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  their  entitlement  to  this  immunity. 
However,  this  happens  to  be  one  orga- 
nization which  we  are  not  financing. 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  right. 


'{ 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  seems, 
and  I  would  feel,  that  the  United  States 
would  obtain  some  benefits  from  it  aiid 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  also  that' 
in  other  countries  we  are  accorded-some 
of  the  same  privileges  and  benems  for 
the  tracking  stations  which  are  exclu- 
sively under  U.S.  control  and  ownersliip. 
These  other  countries  extend  this  priv- 
ilege to  us. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  primarily  is  the  right  of  the 
President  to  exclude  from  our  rates  of 
duties  the  tax  that  applies  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  things  used  in  the  sta- 
tions from  any  of  these  countries  to 
Alaska.  While  these  nationals  of  the 
countries  are  working  in  Alaska,  the 
President  would  have  authority  to  ex- 
clude from^he  effects  of  our  income  tax 
laws  saUrries  earned  and  paid  by  the 
organi^ion.  That  is  primarily  what  is 
involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield  t 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Member  of  the  House  that  Congress  has 
gone  much  too  far  in  this  business  of 
exempting  Americans  who  work  for  in- 
ternational organizations  from  the  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  correction?  V 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiso6nMn.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

I^r.  MILLS.  We  are  not  talking  about 
exempting  any  of  our  own  citizi|pis  from 
anything.  They  are  excluded  specifically 
from  the  authority  given  the  President 
here.  He  cannot  exclude  American  citi- 
zens who  might  be  employed  by  this  or- 
ganization from  the  income  tax  that  they 
otherwise  would  pay. 

The  persons  he  would  exclude  would 
be  the  Germans,  the  Britishers,  or  some- 
one who  might  come  from  one  ^f  these 

II  countries  abroad  to  work  in  Alaska, 
and  only  to  the  extent  that  his  income 
is  from  this  organization.  If  h^  is  on 
the  side,  while  working  up  there,  in  the 
employment  of  some  citizen  of  Alaska, 
that  national  of  any  other  country  would 
pay  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This,  then,  is  different 
from  some  other  internat^gnal  organiza- 
tions where  by  subterfuge,  using  the 
funds  of  the  organizations  ,^ncome  taxes 
are  paid.  The  American  citizen  pays 
his  tax,  but  he  is  then  reimbursed  by  the 
international  organization  to  which  the 
United  States  provides  the  big  end  of 
support  money.  \  '  ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  I  is  not  involved 
here.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  iCalifornia.  I^ 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  may  say 
in  this  case  the  particular  situation  in- 
volved, and  the  only  qjie  involved,  is/ it 
will  give  us  authority  to  back  up  our  ow-n 
situation.  We  are  asking  that  these  peo- 
ple be  given  the  same  courtesy  that  Aus- 
tralian citizens  and  citizens  of  other 
places  extend  to  us  for  the  scientific 
groups  we  send  to  these  places. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wDl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  this  bill  niade  by 
any  of  the  people  on  our  committee. 
This  is  saving  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money 
because  they  are  doing  research  in  the 
same  field  that  we  are,  and  we  do  get 
cooperation.  I  believe  this  will  be  a 
good  precedent,  and  a  good  pattern  for 
the  future. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8210 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act 
(59  Stat.  669;  22  U.S.C.  288-288f)  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  11,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  11.  The  European  Space  Research 
Organization  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  in- 
.  ternational  organization  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "A  "bill  to 
amend  the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act  with  respect  to  the  European 
Space  Research  Organization." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
ln.sert  the  following: 

"That  the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act  (22  U.S.C,  sec.  288-288f)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  extended  to  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
same  extent,  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions, as  they  may  be  extended  to  a  public 
International  organization  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  pursuant  to  any 
treaty  or  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  participation  or 
making  an  appropriation  for  such  partici- 
pation.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  with  respect  to  the 
European  Space  Research  Organization." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tab! 
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DUTIABLE  STATUS  OP  WATCHES, 
CLOCKS,  AND  TIMING  APPA- 
RATUS FROM  INSULAR  POSSES- 
SIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
Lmous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8436)  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  watches,  clocks,  and  timing  ap- 
paratus from  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKHl.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque^  af  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  for  a  brief  explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  8436,  deals  with  a  problem  that  has 
arisen  through  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff  laws  that  accord 
duty-free  treatment  to  the  products  of 
the  U.S.  insular  possessions  outside  of 
customs  territory  if  they  do  not  contain 
foreign  materials  to  the  value  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  total  value. 
These  provisions  were  enacted  In  the 
economic  interest  of  these  U.S.  posses- 
sions and  have  for  their  puipose  the  en- 
couragement of  the  establishment  of 
light  industries  in  these  islands. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  these  special  provisions 
can  be  employed  as  a  means  primarily 
of  enabling  foreign  merchandise  to  avoid 
U.S.  duties. 

In  1959  the  assembly  of  watch  move- 
ments in  the  Virgin  Islands  from  foreign 
watch  parts  was  introduced  as  a  vei-y 
small  operation;  4,900  units  were  pro- 
duced in  that  year.  But  by  1964  produc- 
tion rose  to  more  than  2.4  million  units. 
All  of  this  production  entered  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  even  though  as  I  in- 
dicated all  the  watch  parts  were  of  for- 
eign production  and  the  only  thing  that 
occuiTed  in  the  Virgin  Islands  was  the 
assembly  of  parts  in  the  finished  watch 
movements. 

The  development  of  a  large  watch 
assembly  industry  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  the  umbrella  of  a  special  exemp- 
tion privilege  accorded  by  the  U.S.  tariff 
laws  for  products  of  U.S.  possessions  has 
attracted  the  growing  concern  not  only 
of  the  U.S.  watch  industry  but  of  foreign 
exporters  of  watch  movements  to  the 
United  States  as  well. 

Recently  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature 
recognizing  the  need  for  restricting  the 
watch  assembly  operations  of  the  islands 
within  the  confines  of  a  legitimate  oper- 
ation in  the  interest  of  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  islands  and  preventing  these 
operations  from  becoming  primarily  a 
means  of  tariff  avoidance  took  remedial 
action  by  enacting  bill  No.  2638  on  Au- 
gust 30, 1965. 

This  legislation  will  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  quotas  for  watch  movements 
produced  in  the  Virgin  Islands  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  and  will,  in 
the  view  of  the  conamittee,  largely  solve 
the  problem  with  respect  to  excessive 
shipments  of  watch  movements  to  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  deals  with  Samoa  and  Guam 
as  well,  they  being  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  is  advised  at  this  time 
that  since  the  Virgin  Islands  have  closed 
the  door  to  the  expansion  of  the  watch 
industry  in  the  Virgin  Islands  for  ship- 
ment of  watches  to  the  United  States, 
that  certain  firms,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, are  now  looking  upon  Guam  and  Sa- 
moa as  a  possible  location  for  avoid- 
ance and  use  of  this  loophole  in  the  tariff 
act. 
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There  is  no  production  or  assembly  of 
watches  in  either  Guam  or  Samoa.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  committee  advised 
us, that  these  matters,  that  is,  the  devel- 
opment  of  a  watch  Industry  within  Guam 
or  American  Samoa  could  take  place,  but 
there  is  a  very  high  degree  of  employ- 
ment within  these  islands  based  upon 
military  expenditures. 

If  such  an  industry  developed  within 
the  islands  and  employees  were  needed, 
I  have  been  told  from  other  sources 
that  there  would  have  to  be  an  importa- 
tion into  the  islands  of  people,  say,  from 
the  Philippines  in  order  to  do  this  job. 
The  measure  cannot  be  said  to  be  dis- 
criminatory of  the  islands  because  they 
do  not  have  any  such  industry  at  this 
tune.  It  would  be  a  travesty  if  after 
the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  closed  its 
doors  to  fail  to  close  the  back  door  to 
the  use  of  this  loophole,  and  not  by 
citizens  of  Guam  or  Samoa,  but  U.S. 
owners  and  foreign  firms  who  go  there, 
not  necessarily  to  help  the  development 
of  the  islands,  but  to  take  advantage  of 
a  loophole  in  our  own  tariff  law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  say  that,  at  fii-st  blush. 
I  was  concerned  with  the  possibility  that 
in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  it  might  be 
discriminatory;  in  other  words,  favor- 
able treatment  would  be  afforded  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  against  our  action  in 
relation  to  other  areas.  However,  the 
fundamental  purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  put 
a  stop  to  expansion  of  this  business  of 
going  through  a  possession  in  order  to 
get  a  duty-free  status  for  commodities. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  was 
growing.  The  Virgin  Islands  cooperated 
voluntarily  by  statute  putting  a  limita- 
tion on  its  expansion  and  retaining 
the  status  quo.  The  bill  would  simply 
keep  it  at  the  status  quo  wherever  it 
might  be.  On  that  basis,  there  would 
be  no  discrimination  as  between  areas. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  explanation  relative  to  the  accusa- 
tions which  have  been  made  that  this 
legislation  would  be  discriminatory 
against  Guam  and  Samoa.  I  see  now 
the  reason  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Spealjer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscoiisin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  and  confirm  what  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  that  we 
did  not  at  all  view  this  measure  as  being 
discriminatory  in  any  respect.  Frankly, 
the  bill,  as  it  had  been  initially  developed, 
applied  across  the  board,  but  because  the 
Virgin  Islands  has  taken  the  action 
themselves,  we  did  not  think  we  needed 
to  take  action  here.  We  could  exclude 
them  from  this  overall  treatment  and 
preserve  the  status  quo  there  as  well  as 
the  status  quo  in  Samoa  and  Guam,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  that  is  what  we  are 


trying  to  do  and  not  discriminate  against 
anyone. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  While  I 
do  not  know  what  any  future  Congress 
might  do,  should  the  Virgin  Islands 
change  their  attitude  and,  for  example, 
repeal  the  statute  which  limits  their  ex- 
ports of  watches  to  the  United  States, 
we  would  step  in  immediately.  This 
might  be  said  as  a  word  of  warning  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  We  would  step  in 
immediately  and  put  them  in  the  same 
category  as  Guam  and  Samoa. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  should  Ijke  to  join  in 
that  thought,  which  is  certainly  foremost 
in  my  own  mind  as  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  reason  we  did  not  do  that  at  this  time 
is  because  of  the  legislative  drafting 
problem  which  would  be  involved  in  ty- 
ing our  statutes  with  the  statute  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  this  legislation 
went  beyond  simply  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  I  wish  that  the  tariff  had 
been  increased,  and  very  sustantially,  in 
an  effort  to  bring  back  the  watch  indus- 
try of  this  country.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills! .  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  will  bilng  us 
legislation  to  provide  for  some  real  pro- 
tection for  American  labor,  agriculture, 
and  industry  against  the  flood  of  foreign 
imports.  We  are  being  taken  for  a  joy- 
ride  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
and  it  would  be  my  hope  that  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  the  committee 
will  take  an  early  and  hard  look  at  the 
subject,  to  be  followed  by  legislation  that 
will  do  something  about  the  imports  that 
are  pouring  in  to  compound  the  economic 
problems  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,    will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Has 
this  been  approved  by  Rex  Lee.  the  for- 
mer Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, who  is  now  the  Governor  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa?  He  has  done  much  to  de- 
velop Samoa. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  has 
been  cleared  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  group  in  charge  of  look- 
ing after  the  basic  welfare  of  these 
islands. 

Mr.  MILLS.    The  Office  of  Territories. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
the  gentleman  not  believe  that  in  the  fu- 
ture we  should  look  at  these  things  care- 
fully, to  be  sure  we  are  not  binding  the 
watch  industiT  in  Samoa  and  Guam 
completely,  while  we  are  permitting  lim- 
ited imports  from  the  Virgin  Islands? 
That  does  not  make  them  equal.  If  we 
maintain  the  status  quo  and  shut  off  two 
possessions,  Samoa  and  Guam,  while  per- 
mitting others  to  do  this,  this  is  going 
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to  affect  the  watch  industry  as  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  did 
concern  ourselves  with  this,  and  we  did 
question  witnesses  with  respect  to  the 
economic  impact  on  these  islands. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  chaii-man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  not  done  with  any 
thought  of  injuring  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  any  other  place.  For  a 
long  time  many  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned not  merely  about  watches  but 
about  other  articles  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  firm  outside  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States 
but  within  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  shipped  from  that  possession 
into  the  United  States,  such  an  article 
being  free  from  any  duty.  If  they  tried 
to  do  that  from  the  homeland,  a  duty 
would  be  applicable. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  which 
has  been  called  to  our  attention,  in  which 
someone  has  moved  into  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  use  this  particular  loophole  for 
his  advantage.  , 

The  people  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  tell  us  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  economic  development  of 
Samoa  and  Guam  for  those  islands  to 
have  a  watch  industry.  There  are  other 
things  which  can  be  done  within  those 
islands,  which  are  being  done  within  the 
islands,  which  are  better  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  economic  development 
there  than  would  be  the  development 
of  a  watch-assembly  industry. 

The  gentleman  understands  that  they 
do  not  make  watches;  they  only  assemble 
the  watches. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  assembly  industry 
in  Guam  or  Samoa  today.  If  this  were 
to  be  done  there,  the  information  fur- 
nished to  the  committee  indicates  that 
the  local  labor  could  not  do  it  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  import  labor  from 
the  Philippines  or  from  some  other 
place — non-U.S.  labor,  fundamentally — 
so  that  the  only  purpose  of  going  there 
would  be,  in  a  sense,  to  escape  the  U.S. 
duties,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  local  nationals  of  Guam  or 
Samoa.  In  the  Virgin  Islands  there  is 
a  different  situation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
the  time  comes  that  some  Samoan,  out 
of  the  20,000  population  of  American 
Samoa,  wants  to  start  a  watch  industry, 
will  the  committee  assure  me  he  will 
then  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Virgin  Islands?  And  can  the  same  be 
said  for  Guam;  that  they  will  get  a  pro- 
portional quota  for  bringing  in  watch 
parts  and  watches? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  entirely  possible, 
as  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  has  point- 
ed out,  that  a  future  Congress  might 
want  to  change  this  in  many  respects. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania it  is  my  belief  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  would  want  to  be  emi- 
nently fair  to  the  people  of  any  posses- 


sion of  the  United  States.  We  also  have 
a  responsibility  to  be  fair  to  the  citizens 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States  as  well. 
We  must  balance  these  matters  ih  terms 
of  what  we  believe  is  fairness  to  every- 
one. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
is,  then,  within  the  attention  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  on 
neither  side,  the  idea  of  shutting  off 
completely  the  watch  industry  either  in 
Samoa  or  Guam  and  permitting  it  to 
operate  on  the  present  basis  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  are 
interested  in  having  some  protection  for 
what  little  watch  industry  is  left  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  paramount  in 
our  minds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I.am  glad 
to  yield  t£  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  sure  we  are  all 
concerned    about    the    welfare    of    the 
Samoans.    However,  my  primary  coiv^. 
cern  is  for  the  "Samoans"  in  Pittsburg] 
and  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  my  desire 
that  they  be  employed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Referring  to  the 
statement  made  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byritcs]  we  must 
remember,  however,  thatpuamians  are 
Americans.  I  am  not  objecting  to  this 
purely  on  your  representation  and  the 
representation  of  the  chairman  that 
Guam  would  have  to  import  foreign 
labor  in  order  to  start  a  watch  business. 
Other  than  that,  I  would  have  objected 
to  this  bill. 


<^ 


Wisconsin.       Mr. 
my  reservation  of 


•  there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


Mr.     BYRNES 
Speaker.  I  withdra\ 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ioit^e 
of  Representatives  of  tUg  Vfiited  States  <^/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a4 
paragraph  (a)  of  general  headnot*  3  of  tit^ 
I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States;  28  F.R.,  part  n,  p.  11, 
Aug.  17,  1963;  77A  Stat.  11)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "except  that  aU  articles"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  all 
articles  (other  than  ar^cles  to  which  sub- 
paragraph (iii)  applies)'*,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(Iii)  An  article  covered  by  schedule  7, 
part  2,  subpart  E  (relating  to  watches,  clocks, 
and  timing  apparatus)  which — 

"(A)   contains  any  foreign  material,  and 

"(B)  is  imported  frc«n  an  insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  which  is  outside 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 

shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  duty  which 
is  applicable  to  like  articles  Imported  from 
the  foreign  country  which  is  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  foreign  material  of  chi«t  value 
contained  in  such  article."  ^      *; 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  robseAtlon 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  after  the  one  hundred  and 
eightietli  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


V- 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "possession" 
insert  the  following:  "(other  than  the  Virgin 
Islands)". 

Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "imported  from' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  product  of". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RETIRED  PAY  OP  JUDGES  OF  TAX 
COURT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8445)  to 
amend  the  Internal  -  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  change  the  method  of  comput- 
ing the  retired  pay  of  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arlc£ins£is  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  for  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  8445.  is  to 
eliminate  an  inequity  in  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  which  prescribe  the  for- 
mula for  computing  retired  pay  for 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Under  present  law  the  retired 
pay  of  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court,  unlike 
the  retired  pay  of  judges  of  other  Federal 
courts,  is  based  on  the  salaiy  payable 
to  him  as  judge  "at  the  time  he  ceases 
to  be  a  judge"  rather  than  on  the  salary 
of  the  office,  the  normal  basis  utilized 
■  in  computing  retired  pay  for  judges  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts  and  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

Under  present  law  a  judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  retire 
after  24  years  of  service  and  thereafter 
receive  retired  pay  equal  to  his  salary, 
or  after  18  years  of  service  and  receive 
retired  pay  based  on  the  ratio  that  the 
number  of  years  actually  served  bears 
to  24  years.  A  Tax  Court  judge  must 
retire  after  having  attained  age  70  and 
having  served  for  10  years  or  more,  and 
if  he  has  not  served  for  18  years,  his 
retirement  pay  will  be  one-half  of  his 
salary.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the 
retired  pay  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  salary  payable  "at  the  time  he  ceases 
to  be  a  judge." 

Judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  and 
the  Court  of  Claims  may  retire  after  15 
years  of  service  upon  attaining  the  age 
of  65  and  after  10  years  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  70.  Moreover,  their  retired 
pay  is  based  on  the  full  amovmt  of  the 
salary  of  the  office,  thus  extending  to 
them  the  benefit  of  increases  in  the  sal- 
ary of  the  office  which  occur  after  their 
retirement. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  convinced  that  the  method  prescribed 
by  existing  law  for  computing  the  retired 
pay  of  judges  of  the  Tax  Court,  when 


considered  with  the  stringent  statutory 
limitations  imposed  on  them  upon  re- 
tirement, has  been  inequitable  in  opera- 
tion. All  retired  Tax  Court  judges,  un- 
less precluded  by  illness  or  disability,  are 
subject  to  recall  to  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  90  days  each  year  and  may  be 
recalled  for  longer  periods  with  their 
consent.  Any  retired  judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  who  should  fail  to  perform  the 
judicial  duties  required  of  him  on  recall 
would  forfeit  entirely  his  retired  pay  for 
the  year  in  which  such  failure  occurs. 
In  addition,  in  order  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  retired  judges  for  recall,  the 
retired  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  are  pro- 
hibited from  accepting  any  other  Fed- 
eral office  or  employment  or  from  en- 
gaging in  the  practice  of  law  or  account- 
ing in  the  field  of  Federal  taxation.  If 
they  do  so  they  would  forever  lose  their 
rights  to  retirement  pay. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  longer  terms  of 
service  required  of  Tax  Court  judges  and 
the  more  stringent  obligations  imposed 
on  them  by  law  to  perform  judicial  serv- 
ice on  recall  during  retirement  requires 
that  the  method  of  calculation  of  their 
retirement  payments  be  brought  more 
closely  in  line  with  that  of  the  judges  of 
the  Federal  district  courts  and  of  the 
Court  of  (piaims. 

H.R>v8445.  which  I  introduced,  is 
identical  to  H.R.  8446,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  committee 
without  amendment.  Its  enactment  is 
favored  by  the  administration.  The  bill 
would  eliminate  the  disparate  treatment 
in  existing  law  referred  to  above  by  pro- 
viding that  the  retired  pay  of  judges  of 
the  Tax  Court  be  based  on  the  salary  of 
the  office.  This  would  mean  that  Tax 
Court  judges  would  receive  the  benefit 
of  increases  in  the  salary  of  the  office 
which  occur  after  their  retirement,  and 
would  provide  for  the  calculation  of  their 
retired  pay  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
presently  provided  for  judges  of  the 
other  Federal  tribunals. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  (H.R.  8445)  is  intended 
to  elimmate  an  inequity  in  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  which  provide  for 
retired  pay  for  judges  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Under  existing 
law.  the  retired  pay  of  a  Tax  Court  judge 
is  based  on  the  salary  payable  to  him  as 
judge  at  the  time  he  ceases  to  be  a  judge, 
rather  than  on  the  salary  of  the  office. 
The  formula  differs  in  this  respect  from 
the  retired  pay  provisions  for  judges  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

All  retired  Tax  Court  judges  are  sub- 
ject to  recall  to  active  duty  by  the  chief 
judge  for  a  period  of  90  days  each  year 
and  may  be  recalled  for  longer  periods 


with  their  consent.  Any  judge  recalled 
for  active  duty  must  either  make  him- 
self available,  or  forfeit  his  retired  pay 
for  that  year.  This  precludes  retired 
judges  from  engaging  in  any  other  out- 
side activity.  Such  judges  are  prohibited 
from  accepting  any  other  Federal  office 
or  employment  or  from  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  law  or  accounting  in  the  field 
of  Federal  taxation. 

In  view  of  the  requirements  imposed 
on  the  retired  judges  of  the  Tax  Court, 
their  retirement  income  should  be  calcu- 
lated more  nearly  in  line  with  that  of 
judges  of  the  Federal  district  courts 
and  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  This  bill 
seeks  to  accomplish  this  by  providing 
that  the  retired  pay  of  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  be  based  on  the  salary  of  the  of- 
fice, rather  than  on  the  salary  at  the 
time  the  judge  retired.  It  brings  the 
retirement  pay  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Court  judges  more  nearly  in  conformity 
with  other  branches  of  our  Federal  judi- 
cial system. 

M3  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1106 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  (re- 
lating to  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States)  and  section 
7447(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States)  are  amended  by 
striking  out  in  each  such  section  "at  a  rate 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  rate  of  the 
salary  payable  to  him  as  judge  at  the  time 
he  ceases  to  be  a  judge"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  such  section  "during  any  pe- 
riod at  a  rate  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  rate  of  the  salary  payable  to  a  Judge  dur- 
ing such  period";  and  by  striking  out  in  each 
such  section  "the  rate  of  such  salary"  each 
place  it  appears  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  In  each  such  place  "the  rate  of  such 
salary  for  such  period". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  retired  pay  accruing  under  section  1106  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or  section 
7447  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TAX  TREATMENT— UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10625)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  certain 
amounts  paid  to  servicemen  and  sur- 
vivors, which  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 


I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  this  bill  makes  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  designed  to  provide  essentially  the 
same  tax  treatment  under  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan 
where  provision  is  made  for  annuities  for 
surviving  spouses  or  certain  child  bene- 
ficiaries as  already  is  provided  in  the 
case  of  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram and  other  qualified  pension  plans. 
Thus  where  reduced  retirement  pay  is 
accepted  by  servicemen — or  former  serv- 
icemen— in  order  to  provide  annuities  for 
their  survivors,  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction will  no  longer  be  taxed  to  the 
retired  servicemen  and  such  reductions 
which  have  been  included  in  retired  serv- 
icemen's retirement  income  in  the  past 
may  be  offset  against  otherwise  taxable 
rctiiement  pay  in  the  future.  Tlie  ex- 
clusion of  up  to  $5,000  paid  to  a  survivor 
of  a  decedent  which  is  available  where 
an  en.ploycr  makes  the  payment  to  a 
beneficiaiy  on  account  of  the  death  of  an 
employee  aLso  is  to  ce  available  to  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  servicemen  who  re- 
tired because  of  disability  and  died  be- 
fore attaining  normul  retirement  age. 
In  addition,  the  estate  and  gift  tax  ex- 
clusions available  under  present  law  for 
the  value  of  survivor  annuities  in  the 
case  of  civil  service  annuities  and  those 
under  other  qualified  pension  plans  are 
also  to  be  made  available  in  the  case  of  _ 

annuities  provided  for  survivors  under     members  of  the  pensioner's  family, 
the  retired  serviceman's  family  protec- 
tion plan. 

As  I  indicated,  both  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department 
favor  this  legislation,  and  tiie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 
It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that,  possibly  through  over- 
sight, the  Internal  Revenue  Code  does 
not  extend  to  the  retired  serviceman's 
family  protection  plan  the  same  tax 
benefits  which  are  extended  to  pension 
pl*is  fif  private  employers.  This  bill 
remedies  that  deficiency.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  annuity  paid  to  service- 
men and  their  survivors  shall  be  treated 
in  substantially  the  same  manner,  for 
Federal  tax  purposes,  as  employer  pen- 
sion programs.  Under  the  bill  the  an- 
nuity paid  to  a  serviceman's  survivor  is 
treated  as  a  continuation  of  the  initial 
pension,  lather  than  a  taxable  exchange. 
The  survivor  is  also  granted  the  $5,000 
income  tax  exclusion  similar  to  the  ex- 
clusion granted  in  the  case  of  survivor 
annuities  financed  by  employers.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  an  election  of 
a  survivorship  annuity  is  not  to  be  con- 


The  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
favorable  reports  have  been  received 
from  both  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department.  Frankly.  I 
wish  that  the  matter  had  been  called  to 
my  attention  before  now.  I  am  very 
glad  that  we  were  able  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  before  adjourn- 
ment. I  hope  that  tlie  other  body  will 
take  appropriate  action  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the 
author  of  H.R.  10741,  an  identical  bill  to 
that  originally  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  [Mr.  Mills  1.  This  is 
a  matter  in  which  I  have  held  long- 
standing interest. 

I  wi.sli  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
all  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  reporting  the  p>ending 
bill  and,  by  so  doing,  moving  to  correct 
p,  long-standing  discrimination  against 
all  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 
For  the  first  time,  retirees  from  the  uni- 
formed services  who  receive  pensions  will 
be  allowed  the  tax  advantage  which  goes 
to  civil  service  employees  who  elect  to 
accept  reduced  annuities  in  \Brder  to  in- 
sure  a   source  of  income   to\,  surviving 

The  evaluation  and  history  of  this  leg- 
islation is  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  and 
persistence  of  one  man,  Lt.  Col.  Floyd 
Oles,  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Retirement  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  remembered  Ujat  the  Dspart- 
ment  of  Defense  submittM  legislation  on 
this  subject  in  the  88tny  Congress  and 
this  proposal  did  not  meet  certain  ob- 
jectives of  the  Treasury  Deoartment.  It 
Vsas.  therefore,  not  reintroduced  as  a 
DOD  proposal  in  the  89th  Congress.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  after  considerable 
discussion  with  Colonel  Oles,  that  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  5929  on  March  8  of  this 
year. 

On  April  22  the  Treasurj  Department 
urged  deferment  of  consideration  of  H.R 
5929  pending  negotiations  between  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  a  study  which  was 
underway  by  the  staff  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Daring  all  of  these  negotiations.  Colo- 
nel Oles  earned  great  credit  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  followed  thrpugh  on 
various  suggestions.  It  became  apparent 
that  H.R.  5929  could  not  receive  (admin- 
istration support.  Accordmgly,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8718  on  June  24  in  a  further 
effort  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  House. 
Though  this  legislation  came  closer  to 
satisfying  all  branches  of  the  executive 
department,  it  will  fall  short.  Finally,  as 
a  result  of  continued  conferences  and 
study,  the  administration  recommended 


chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Because  of  my  long-standing  in- 
terest in  this  subject  and  the  efforts  I 
had  expanded.  Chairman  Mills  was 
gracious  enough  to  give  his  approval  to 
my  introducing  an  identical  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  corrects  a  grave  in- 
equity in  the  present  law.  If  a  service- 
man elects  upon  retirement  to  provide  a 
benefit  for  his  wife  or  other  smvivor 
up>on  his  demise  he  is  no  longer  required 
to  pay  income  tax  on  the  full  amount  he 
would  have  received  except  for  the  re- 
duction. This  is  a  privilege  which  civil 
service  annuitants  enjoy.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  will  provide  for  a  situation  where 
an  annuitant  has  ah-eady  paid  taxes  on 
funds  he  has  yet  to  receive.  Similar  re- 
lief is  granted  to  the  survivor  of  a  serv- 
iceman who  has  over  paid. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  gradual  erosiomof  fringe 
benefits  which  are  supposed  to  make  up 
for  deficiencies  in  active  duty  military 
pay.  I  have  repeatedly  shown  how  the 
100 -year -old  commitment  of  recomputa- 
tion  rights  has  now  been  repudiated.  I 
have  also  shown  how  hospitalization 
rights  for  retirees  have  been  plac^d^n 
jeopardy.  These  things  have  been  mor- 
ally wrong  in  my  opinion,  and  they  have 
net  been  helpful  in  the  maintenance  of 
active  duty  morale  aa*  the  retention  of 
qualified  career  people  in  the  military 
services.  This  bill,  I  am  happy  to  say.  is 
a  corrective  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  I  a|n  sure  it  will  be  warmly  appre- 
ciated by  the  fine  men  and  women,  now 
retu-<ki,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  in 
service  to  this  Nation.  I  congratulate 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  re- 
porting this  bill.  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  it  overwhelmingly  and  pray  that 
the  other  body  will  act  up>on  it  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of^ 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.    10625 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  cer- 
tain employee  annuities)  is  ainended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  (e)  at 
tlie  end  thereof: 

'■  (e)  Taxabilitt  op  Beneficiaht  Under  Re- 
TiHED  Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan. 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1965,  the  elec- 
tion under  chapter  73  of  title  10  to  receive  a 
reduced  amount  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 
shall  be  treated  as  the  election  to  receive  one 
or  more  joint  and  stirvivor  annuities  undei' 
an  annuity  plan  which  is  described  in  sub- 
section (a).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  joint  and  survivor  annuity  shall 
consist  of  the  reduced  amount  of  retirement 
pay  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3))  and  the  : 
annuity  (or  annuities)  provided  for  the  sur- 
vivors. For  taxable  years  Y>eginning  before 
January  1,1  1966,  a  servi<^man  who  has 
elected,  xinatr  chapter  73  on  title  10  to  re- 
ceive a  reduced  amount  of  retired  or  retainer 


the  introduction  of  H.R.^10625  and,  in    

sidered  a  taxable  transfer  for  gift  tax     accordance  with  proper  procedures,  it    pay  shnii  be  treated  as  receivirig.  at  the  time 
purposes.  was     introduced     by     the     distinguished     of  the  payment  of  any  such  amount,  the  total 
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amount  of  retirement  pay  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (2)  )  for  the  period  with  respect  to 
which  such  paynient  is  made. 

"(2)  Total  AMOutfT  of  retirement  pat. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  'total 
amount  of  retirement  pay'  means  the  total 
amount  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  reduction  described  in 
section  1436  of  title  10  Is  computed. 

"(3)  Reduced  amount  of  retirement 
PAY. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'reduced  amount  of  retirement  pay'  means 
the  total  amount  of  retirement  pay  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2)  minus  the  re- 
duction in  such  pay  computed  under  section 
1436  of  title  10." 

Sec.  2.  Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  treatment  of 
annuities)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (o)  as  subsection  (p) ,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (n)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(o)  Special  Rules  Applicable  to  Joint 
AND  SuvivoR  Annuities  Under  Retired  Serv- 
iceman's Family  Protection  Plan. — In  the 
case  of  any  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  con- 
tract described  in  section  403(e)  — 

"(1)  the  annuity  starting  date  of  such  an- 
nuity contract  is  the  first  day  of  the  first 
period  for  which  an  amount  is  received  as  an 
annuity  under  the  contract,  except  that  if 
such  date  is  before  January  1.  1966.  then  the 
annuity  starting  date  is  January  1,  1966; 

"(2)  the  amount  received  as  an  annuity  is 
determined  by  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  without  regard  to  whether  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  are  satisfied; 
and 

"(3)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (d)(1). 
the  consideration  paid  for  the  contract  by  the 
employee  prior  to  January  I,  1966,  is  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  retirement  pay 
(as  defined  in  section  403(e)(2))   minus 

"(B)   the  sum  of— 

"  ( 1 )  the  reduced  amount  of  retirement  pay 
(as  defined  in  section  403(e)  (3) ) ,  and 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amount  (if  any)  pre- 
viously excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
subsection  (b) . 

"(4)  If  an  Individual  deposits  amounts 
described  In  section  1438  of  title  10  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1965,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amounts  so 
deposited  shall  not  be  Included  in  his  gross 
Income  for  his  taxable  year  in  which  such 
deposit  Is  made,  but  no  such  amount  shall 
be  treated,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (d)  (1) , 
as  consideration  paid  by  the  employee  for 
the  contract." 

Sec.  3.  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  Inconjf )  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  122  as  section  123  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  121  the  following  new  section: 

"sec.  122.  refund  of  DEDUCTIONS  UNDER 
RETIRED  serviceman's  FAMILY 
PROTECTION    PLAN. 

"If  an  Individual  receives  a  refund 
described  in  section  1439  of  title  10,  there 
shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income  so  much 
of  the  refunded  amount  as  would  have  been 
excluded  from  the  gross  Income  of  such  In- 
dividual If  such  Individual  had  received  such 
refunded  amount  during  the  taxable  year  to 
which  such  reftind  relates." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2039(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gross  estate  of  annuities  under  certain 
trusts  and  plans)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  after  "section  501(a)"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  followed  by  "or",  and  by  adding 
Immediately  after  subsection  (c)  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (4) : 

"(4)  a  Joint  and  survivor  annuity 
described  in  section  403(e)." 

(b)  Section  2039(c)  of  such  Code  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  immediately  after 


the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  shall  be  considered  to  be 
provided  under  a  plan  which  at  all  times  was 
a  plan  described  in  section  403(a)  under 
which  all  payments  or  contributions  were 
considered  to  be  made  by  the  employer  of  the 
decedent."  \ 

Sec.  5.  Section  1446  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 
(c): 

"(c)    Cross  Reference. — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  amounts  paid  to  servicemen  and 
survivors  under  this  chapter,  see  sections 
72(o),  122.  and  2039(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Sec.  6.  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1965.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  decedents 
dying  after  December  31,  1965. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  (a)(1)  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  income)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  122  as  section  123,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  121  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'sec.    122.    certain   reduced  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES retirement  pay. 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  of  the  United  States  who  has  made 
an  election  under  chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  receive  a  reduced 
amount  of  retired  or  retainer  pay,  gross  In- 
come does  not  include  the  amount  of  any 
reduction  after  December  31,  1965,  in  his  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  by  reason  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

"'(b)    Special  Rule. — 

"'(1)  Amount  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come.— In  the  case  of  any  Individual  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  all  amounts  received 
after  December  31.  1965,  as  retired  or  retainer 
pay  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income  until 
there  has  been  so  excluded  an  amount  equal 
to  the  consideration  for  the  contract.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amounts  received  would,  but 
for  such  sentence,  be  includible  in  gross  in- 
come.      *- 

"'(2)  Consideration  for  the  contract. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  section  72 
(o) ,  the  term  'consideration  for  the  contract' 
means,  in  respect  of  any  individual,  the  sum 
of— 

"'(A)  the  total  amount  of  the  reductions 
before  January  1,  1966,  in  his  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  by  reason  of  an  election  under 
chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and 

"  '(B)  any  amounts  deposited  at  any  time 
by  him  pursuant  to  section  1438  of  such  title 
10.' 

"(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
III  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  122  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"  'Sec.  122.  Certain  reduced  uniformed 
services  retirement  pay. 

"  'Sec.  123.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.' 

"(b)  Section  72  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
tax  treatment  of  annuities)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (o)  as  subsection 
(p),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (n) 
the  following  new  s\ibsection: 

"'(o)  Annuities  Under  Retired  Service- 
man's Family  Protection  Plan. — Subsections 


(b)  and  (d)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
amounts  received  after  December  31,  1965.  as 
an  annuity  under  chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  all  such  amounts 
shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income  until 
there  has  been  so  excluded  (under  section 
122(b)  (1)  of  this  section,  including  amounts 
excluded  before  January  1.  1966)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  consideration  for  the  contract 
(as  defined  by  section  122(b)(2)),  plus  any 
amount  treated  pursuant  to  section  101(b) 
(2)  (D)  as  additional  consideration  i>aid  by 
the  employee.  Thereafter  all  amounts  so  re- 
ceived  shall    be    Included    in   gross    Income.' 

"(c)  Section  101(b)(2)(D)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  employees'  death 
benefits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an 
annuity  under  chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  if  the  Individual  who 
made  the  election  under  such  chapter  died 
after  attaining  retirement  age.'  " 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1965.     The  amendment  made   by  subsection 

(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  individuals 
making  an  election  under  chapter  73  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  who  die  after 
December  ?1,  1965. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2039(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gross  estate  of  annuities  under  certain 
trusts  and  plans)  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ';  or',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(4)  chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code.'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'or  under  a  contract 
described  in  paragraph  (3)'  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ',  under 
a  contract  described  in  paragraph  (3).  or 
under  chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code';  and         ,, 

"(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  amounts  payable  under 
chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  attributable  to  payments  or  contri- 
butions made  by  the  decedent  only  to  the 
extent  of  amounts  deposited  by  him  pur- 
suant to  section  1438  of  such  title  10.' 

"(b)  (1)  Section  2517(a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  gift  tax  treatment  of  certain  an- 
nuities under  qualified  plans)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ':  or',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  '(4)  chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code.' 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2517(b) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  transfers  attribut- 
able to  employee  contributions  is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(other  than  paragraph  (4))' 
after  'referred  to  in  subsection  (a)'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  decedents  dy- 
ing after  December  31.  1965.  The  amend- 
mento  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
with   respect  to  calendar  years  after   1965." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
certain  amounts  paid  to  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  to  their  survivors." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ARTICLES     ASSEMBLED     ABROAD 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11216)  relating 
to  the  tariff  treatment  of  articles  as- 
sembled abroad  of  products  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11216 
will  eliminate  an  impediment  to  allow- 
ance of  duty  on  U.S.  products  previously 
exported  and  returned  to  this  country  as 
components  of  articles  assembled  abroad 
if  the  U.S.-produced  components  have 
not  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved 
in  condition  abroad  except  by  being  as- 
sembled and  except  by  operations  inci- 
dental to  the  assembly  process.  This 
impediment,  which  I  will  explain  later, 
crept  into  the  pertinent  provision  of  the 
new  tariff  schedules  without  your  com- 
mittee's realization  of  the  effects  that  it 
would  have. 

The  impediment  consists  of  a  clause 
which,  in  practical  effect,  denies  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff  provision  in  question 
unless  the  particular  U.S.  products  con- 
tained in  the  returned  assembled  article 
are,  prior  to  their  exportation,  identified 
to  the  U.S.  customs  authorities  as  being 
intended  for  assembly  abroad  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  as  compo- 
nents of  particular  articles.  Your  com- 
mittee's attention  was  recently  called  to 
the  fact  that  this  clause  in  item  807.00  of 
the  new  tariff  schedules  was  causing  con- 
siderable hardship  to  U.S.  exporters  and 
importers  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has 
advised  the  committee  that  the  clause 
had  created  serious  administiative  diffi- 
culties. 

The  only  reason  given  by  the  Tariff 
Commission — which  prepared  the  new 
tariff  schedules  under  legislative  direc- 
tive— for  the  clause  in  question  was  that 
it  would  assist  in  the  identification  of  the 
U.S.  components.  Identification  of  the 
components  for  which  claim  for  allow- 
ance in  duty  under  item  807.00  as  of  U.S. 
origin  is,  of  course,  a  sine  qua  non  for 
receiving  the  benefits  of  that  tariff  pro- 
vision. However,  to  require  a  showing  in 
each  case  that  the  U.S.  components  were 
previously  exported  for  the  purpose  of 
assembly  abroad  and  return  to  the 
United  States  goes  much  too  far  and  in 
many  instances  is  utterly  impossible. 
Your  committee  was  given  the  example 
of  a  foreign  automobile  manufacturer 
who  uses  U.S.  parts  for  his  cars  which 
arc  sold  throughout  the  world,  including 
the  United  States.  It  is  obviously  im- 
practicable to  segregate  the  U.S.  parts 
that  were  intended  for  incorporation  in 
those  of  foreign  auto  manufacturers 
which  may  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States  The  enforcement  of  the  clause 
in  question  in  cases  such  as  this  could 
have  a  serious  effect  on  export  opportuni- 
ties for  U.S.  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clause  in  question  is 
not  necessary  to  assuie  identification  of 


U.S.  components  in  imporwsd  foreign- 
assembled  articles.  To  be  sur^TChe  bene- 
fits of  item  807.00  are  not  available  un- 
less proper  identification  is  established. 
The  means  by  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished are  varied.  In  some  instances 
indicia  of  U.S.  origin  will  appear  on  the 
components  and  mere  visual  examina- 
tion will  suffice.  Your  committee  be- 
lieves >*iat  the  satisfaction  of  tjie  re- 
quirement for  identification  of  U.S.  com- 
ponents should  be  left  for  the  customs 
authorities  to  assure  by  flexible  and  rea- 
sonable practices  and  regulations.  The 
bmden  of  proof  of  U.S.  origin  would,  of 
course,  lie  with  the  importer  claiming  the 
benefits  of  item  807.00. 

Your  committee  was  unanimous  in 
recommending  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
11216. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  should 
be  added  fundamentally  what  this  does 
is  to  make  easier  the  exportation  of 
American-made  goods 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  For  use 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
products  some  place  abroad.  It  would 
increase  our  exports  and  increase  Amer- 
ican trade. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  restore  the  situation 
to  that  which  prevailed  before  the  1963 
tariff  reclassification. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  11216 

Be  it  eiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  article  description  of  Item  807.0Qiof  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"exported"  in  clause  (a)  and  by  striking 
out  "for  the  purpose  of  such  assembly  and 
return  to  the  United  States,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  as  if  made  by  the  Tariff 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1965. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  further  extend  my 
remarks  in  explanation  of  the  bills  just 
passed  and  also  that  other  Members  may 
be  pei-mitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 


SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  RECESSES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui-. 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  have  to  object,  this  recess  is  for  the 
purpose  oniV  of  expediting  the  legisla- 
tion and  for  no  other  purpose? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  assume  that  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  oh,  yes.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  ArendsI,  the 
minority  whip,  was  on  the  floor  a  mo- 
ment ago  and  there  he  is  now.  It  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation.        . 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  tg; 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 


BUSINESS 


TO    AMEND    THE    SMALL 
ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2542  >  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WIDNATiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gfentleman  from  Texas  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  reE>orted  by  the  committee  by  a  vote 
of  29  to  1,  and  the  1  "No"  vote  was  not 
on  the  merits  of  this  particular  proposal. 
There  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  this  one  Member.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  vote  in  effect  represents 
a  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

It  is  a  bill  to  help  disaster  victims  and 
for  other  normal  SB  A  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  seeks  to  allev^iate 
a  very  dire  emergency  situation  and  I 
hope  that  there  is  no  objectioh  to  it.  I 
believe  it  is  meritorious  in  evei-y  way. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
resei  ving  the  right  to  object,  is  there  a 
money  figure  contained  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  the  figure  is 
$129  million.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  that  question.  This  bill  has  been 
pending  for  some  time.  It  has  reached 
the  point  in  SBA  as  a  result  of  heavy 
demand^  on  its  resources  where  they  are 
going  to  Wve  to  stop  a  lot  of  the  relief 
to  these  disaster  victims  and  will  have 
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to  step  the  disaster  loans  involved.  This 
is  a  terrible  thing.  I  believe  everyone 
is  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  only  a  day  or  so 
ago  we  passed  a  bill  providing  for  relief 
for  hurricane  victims  in  certain  States, 
calling  for  some  $70  million. 

Let  me  ask  this  question :  Will  the  vic- 
tims of  the  hurricane  continue  to  have 
first  call  upon  this  fund  or  is  this  now  to 
be  used  for  loans  to  small  business  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  in  view 
of  the  appropriation  only  a  day  or  so 
ago? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  appro- 
priations, I  will  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  of  a  few  days  ago  will  not  be 
meaningful  and  will  not  be  effective  im- 
less  we  pass  this  bill.  This  is  the  au- 
thorization. It  would  not  be  effective. 
The  other  bill  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  refers  would  not  be  effective 
unless  we  pass  this  bill.  This  applies 
not  just  to  Louisiana  but  all  over  the 
Nation,  everywhere  there  is  a  disaster. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
what  I  am  asking  now  is  this :  Is  the  $70 
million  passed  a  day  or  so  ago  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $120  million  as  authorized 
in  this  biU? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  was 
only  for  grants  the  other  day.  This  goes 
much  further  than  that.  This  is  for 
loans  all  over  the  Nation.  It  is  not  re- 
stricted to  Louisiana  or  any  particular 
State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  approved  $70 
million  the  other  day,  apparently  di- 
rected largely  to  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Mississippi,  that  those  who  seek  small 
loans  elsewhere  throughout  the  country 
would  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct;  that 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  to  make 
it  nationwide. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  the  purpose 
of  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  of  that. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Davis,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  testified  before 
the  committee  this  morning  that  the 
disaster  victims  are  the  three  Southern 
States,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Flor- 
ida, would  have  priority  over  others  in 
connection  with  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  are  urgently 
needed.  I  regret  that  they  have  not  been 
set  aside  in  the  past  in  an  emergency 
fund  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  promised 
that  hearings  will  be  held  during  the  first 
pnrt  of  next  year  by  the  chairman  for 
that  purpose  of  considering  other  bills 
in  'Connection  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  more  anxious 
than  I  to  see  that  the  victims  of  natural 
disasters  be  afforded  every  possible 
m?ans  of  recovery,  including  small  busi- 


ness loans.  I  know  from  the  experience 
of  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  when  it 
was  severjiy  hit  by  hurricanes  in  the 
past,  that  these  loans  are  an  invaluable 
aid.  This  bill  is  needed,  and  it  should  be 
afiBrmed. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  in  this 
present  state  of  affairs,  however,  that 
should  not  pass  by  unnoticed.  We  are 
seeing  for  the  second  time  in  a  year  the 
consequences  of  the  Administration's 
decision,  acquiesced  in  by  Congress  in 
1962,  to  combine  the  previously  separate 
disaster  loan  and  regular  small  business 
loan  funds.  Last  year,  you  will  recall, 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
found  itself  short  of  funds  when  disaster 
struck  in  the  form  of  earthquake,  floods, 
tornadoes,  and  the  like.  Delays  in  proc- 
essing application  affected  both  disaster 
victims  and  the  ordinary  small  business- 
man. Now,  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Betsy,  the  SBA  is  again  short  of  funds, 
both  for  disaster  victims  and  regular 
loan  applicants,  including  many  Negro 
small  businessmen  who  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  funds  would  be  available  as 
part  of  the  poverty  war. 

This  could  have  been  avoided  the  first 
time.  It  certainly  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  happen  a  second  time.  More 
than  9  months  ago,  on  January  14,  1965, 
to  be  exact,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  have  provided  an  additional  $200 
million  for  disaster  loans,  and  would 
have  created  two  separate  funds  again. 
Had  these  funds  been  kept  separate,  the 
SBA,  the  small  business  community,  and 
Congress  long  ago  would  have  been  ade- 
quately warned  of  any  possible  require- 
ment for  new  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. There  would  have  been 
no  need  to  short  change  one  program  to 
aid  the  otiier  area  of  activity. 

In  May  oi  this  year.  I  tried  again. 
Whon  Senator  Proxmire  appeared  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, considering  H.R.  8060  and  S.  1796, 
to  provide  additional  aid  to  disaster  vic- 
tims. I  raised  the  question  of  dividing 
the  funds  into  two  parts.  The  exchange 
between  Senator  Proxmire,  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman]  and  myself  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  did  not  receive  timely  noti- 
fication of  the  lack  of  disaster  funds  by 
the  SBA,  that  the  then  Small  Business 
Administrator,  Mr.  Foley,  had  promised 
the  committee  the  day  before  the  hear- 
ing a  report  on  the  bill  I  had  introduced 
the  next  time  small  business  legislation 
was  considered  by  the  committee,  and 
that  the  chairman  himself  indicated  an 
interest  in  exploring  this  problem.  The 
exchange  from  the  hearings  of  May  12, 
1965,  that  I  have  referred  to,  reads  as 
follows: 

Mr.  WiDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  good  to 
see  you  liere.  I  would  like  to  bring  up  some- 
thing at  this  time,  something  that  I  didn't 
yesterday,  in  connection  with  the  SBA  disas- 
ter loan  fund. 

We  all  know  that  about  3  years  ago  when 
additional  authorization  wns  sought  the 
House  passed  a  bill  which  maintained  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  for  the  three.  The  Senate 
in  its  wisdom  put  tbem  all  together,  and 
w.iat  ws  accomplished  was  that  wc  came  out 
with  the  Senate  version,  whicii  seems  to  hap- 
pen lots  of  times. 


I  feel  as  a  result,  as  many  others  do,  that 
one  of  the  problems  we  ran  Into  with  respect 
to  recent  disasters  was  the  fact  that  the  fund 
had  been  merged  and  the  disaster  loan  fund 
hadnt  been  kept  separate  and  Intact  so  that 
funds  were  available  at  the  time  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

Now.  the  Senate,  I  believe,  put  In  a  provi- 
sion at  the  time  3  years  ago  when  that  action 
was  taken  that  the  SBA  should  notify  the 
Congress  when  the  ctated  amount  of  disaster 
loan  funds  had  been  committed,  but  appar- 
ently no  such  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
even  though  the  disaster  loan  funds  on  No- 
vember 30,  1963,  exceeded  the  amount  calling 
for  notification  of  the  committee. 

This  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  to  authorize  additional  funds  to  be  avail- 
able exclusively  for  disaster  loans.  This 
v/ould  be  a  $200  million  fund  of  additional 
authorization,  and  actually  if  we  take  the 
natiu-e  of  the  fund  It  would  be  exactly  the 
same  situation  we  had  3  years  ago  when  the 
Integrity  of  it  was  kept  separate  from  the 
others.  I  had  hoped  that  we  could  really 
seriously  consider  that  this  year  and  give  full 
weight  to  whether  or  not  we  were  in  trouble 
In  time  because  of  oar  action  3  years  ago. 
Was  any  conrideratlon  given  to  this  on  the 
Senate  side? 

Senator  Proxmire.  Frankly,  Congressman 
WroNALL,  I  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  you 
say.  As  you  know,  the  funds  were  merged 
at  the  express  urging  of  the  Administration. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  wanted 
them  merged.  They  said  it  would  be  more 
convenient,  more  sensible,  and  more  logical. 
We  yielded  to  their  view.  It  was  the  Ad- 
ministration view  rather  tlian  the  Senate 
view. 

Senator  Saltonstall  secured  an  amend- 
ment requiring  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  should  be  notified 
as  disaster  funds  are  diminished.  Frankly, 
I  haven't  been  on  top  of  tais  as  you  have  to 
know  whether  or  not  that  notification  has 
been  given  In  the  Senate.  There  was  no  such 
concern  expressed  In  the  hearings  on  this 
particular  bill  in  the  Senate,  but  I  know  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  very  sympa- 
thetic with  the  views  you  have  expressed  and 
would  feel  that  as  a  minimum  this  commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  corresponding  com- 
mittee In  the  Senate  should  be  notified  under 
these  circumstances,  and  you  might  very  well 
make  a  strong  case  for  the  restoration  of  the 
integrity  of  a  separate  disaster  fund,  but 
that,  as  you  know,  is  not  directly  related  to 
this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  WiDNALL.  My  thought  was  that  this 
particular  bUl  could  be  amended  in  that  re- 
gard somewhere  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Yesterday  when  we  talked  about  it 
with  Mr.  Foley  of  SBA,  he  said  they  were 
coming  back  later  with  some  other  recom- 
mendations, and  at  that  time  they  would 
be  prepared  to  report  on  the  bill  that  I  had 
submitted.  In  case  they  don't  come  back, 
I  woul "  nice  to  have  full  consideration  of  It 
at  this  time.  I  came  down  this  morning 
because  I  felt  that  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
going  ahead  with  something  that  is  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  that  we  could  very  well 
give  conslderrtion  on  this  side  to  amending 
the  bill  here  so  we  could  get  that  accom- 
plished. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  might  say,  very  re- 
spectfully, as  you  know,  there  is  an  admin- 
istration SBA  authorization  bill  pending  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House,  and  this  docs 
ask  for  substantlr.Uy  more  funds  for  both 
SEIC  program  and  for  the  regular  SBA  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  that  at  that  point 
we  would  have  a  very  logical  vehicle  for  your 
amendment,  if  you  prefer  to  put  it  in  as  an 
amendment  rather  than  as  a  separate  bill. 

Frankly,  my  own  preference  Is  pretty  ob- 
vious. I  want  to  get  this  bill  through  as 
fast  as  possible  because  the  people  In  Wis- 
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consln  need  it  urgently  and  need  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out. 
Senator 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  is  a  strong  case.  I 
would   be  sympathetic  to   it  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
hearings  on  It,  so  there  could  be  some  real 
thought  given  to  It. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Widnall.  I  sympathize 
with  your  point  of  view.  When  this  bill 
conies  up  from  the  Administration,  if  we 
consider  It,  as  has  been  suggested  here,  you 
will  certainly  have  plenty  of  time  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.    I  guarantee  you  that. 

Mr.  Widnall.  I  prefer  to  do  It  now,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  will  be  satisfied  as  long  as 
it  gets  a  hearing.  I  think  It  Is  a  serious  sug- 
gestion and  it  has  got  merit  to  it.  I  don't 
think  we  have  gained  anything  by  merging 
the  funds. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  at  all  unsympa- 
thetic to  your  view.  I  want  to  know  more 
about  It.  This  Is  an  emergency  measure. 
They  not  only  had  one  cyclone,  they  had 
two.  They  not  only  had  one  flood,  they 
had  two.  It  is  really  an  emergency  matter 
and  I  hope  we  cant  get  it  out,  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  views.     Mr,  Talcott? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  went  on 
to  note  in  its  report  on  S.  1796,  that: 

S.  1796  will  afford  immediate  relief  to 
some  of  the  victims  of  future  disasters.  This 
Is  a  stopgap  measure  and  will  In  no  way 
impede  the  consideration  of  other  more  com- 
prehensive bills  relating  to  disaster  relief 
now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

Since  that  time,  no  new,  extensive 
hearings  have  been  held.  No  report  from 
the  SBA  on  the  advisability  of  separat- 
ing the  two  funds  came  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee with  today's  legislation.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  timely  warning  to  the 
appropriate  committees  required  under 
the  Saltonstall  amendment  to  the  1962 
bill  did  not  occur.  We  are  right  back 
where  we  started,  taking  hectic,  last 
minute  action  to  save  the  SBA  from  a 
dilemma  that  not  only  should  not  be 
dealt  with  in  this  fashion,  but  should  not 
have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  Not 
that  I  think  the  SBA  or  any  other  human 
agency  could  prevent  a  natural  disaster, 
but  as  the  SBA  Executive  Director,  Ross 
D.  Davis,  pointed  out  to  our  committee 
this  morning,  the  SBA  budgeted  only  $20 
million  for  natural  disaster  loans  for  the 
entire  year,  and  $48  million  was  com- 
mitted in  the  first  3  mouths  alone.  Yet 
nobody  moved  to  act  on  this  until  now. 
Surely  commonsense  dictates  a  better 
setup  than  we  are  operating  under  today. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  repeated  the 
warning  I  had  made  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  conferees  in  1962  on  the  bill 
combining  the  two  funds  at  Administra- 
tion insistence.  It  is  worth  repeating 
again  today.    At  that  time  I  said: 

We  sincerely  regret  that  as  this  bill  comes 
back  from  conference  a  grave  error,  in  our 
opinion,  has  been  made.  The  conference 
substitute  leaves  the  disaster  loan  authority 
with  the  regular  small  business  loan  au- 
thority. We  think  this  Is  wrong.  No  one 
can  tell  when  natural  disaster  will  again 
strike  to  plague  our  people.  The  only  way 
the  Congress  can  be  sure  there  will  be  funds 
available  to  assist  our  people  in  rehabilltatr 
ing  their  homes  and  businesses  when  dis- 
aster occurs  is  to  maintain  the  disaster  loan 
program  as  a  separate  and  distinct  authori- 
zation— a  trust  fund  if  you  please — to  be 
available  without  any  question  and  lor  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  the  authorization 


was  granted.     That  is  Just  plain  good  com- 
monsense. 

Our  chairman  this  morning  indicated 
that  he  plans  to  hold  hearings  next  ses- 
sion on  SBA  funding  in  general,  and  my 
suggestion  for  a  separate  funding  as  well. 
I  welcome  this  renewed  interest  in  the 
suggestion  I  made  last  Japuaiy  which, 
at  that  time,  drew  interest  and  support 
from  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress. 
I  only  hope  that  nature  will  be  kind  to 
us  this  fall  and  winter  or  we  may  again 
face  similar  circumstances  that  have 
twice  in  the  past  created  unwarranted 
delay  and  hardship  for  disaster  victims 
and  the  average  small  businessman  alike. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude a  story  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  21,  1965,  illustrating  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  now  prevailing 
with  respect  to  small  business  loans: 

DiSA.STER^  Loans  Dry  Up  SBA  Aid  to  Negroes 
(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.)  < 

Emergency  disaster  loans  to  Louisiana 
businessmen  hit  by  Hurricane  Betsy  In  Sep- 
tember have  dried  up  funds  for  the  Small 
Biisiness  Administration's  regular  loan  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  SBA  loan  drcfught  are 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen — many  of 
them  Negroes — who  had  applied  for  loans 
through  the  new  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  in  28  U.S.  cities. 

Applications  are  no  longer  being  accepted 
at  the  centers  for  regular  SBA  loans.  A 
backlog  of  applications  for  special  easy-to- 
get  Economic  Opportunity  Act  loans  has 
built  up.  And  many  applicants  who  have 
actually  received  letters  approving  their  loans 
have  not  received  their  money  during  the 
past   2   months. 

NEEDED,    $160    MILLION 

Little  of  the  money  Is  expected  to  be 
disbursed,  and  few  new  loan  applications 
will  be  considered,  SBA  officials  say,  until 
Congress  approves  $160  million  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  foot  the  bill  for 
Hurricane  Betsy  and  cover  the  backlog  of 
other  applications. 

Negro  businessmen,  meanwhile,  are  grow- 
ing restive,  as  what  seemed  a  promising 
program  to  help  them  enter  the  economic 
mainstream  has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

They  especially  had  been  counting  on  re- 
ceiving from  the  SBA  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  loans  that  require  little  or  no 
collateral;  collateral  has  been  a  major  stum- 
bling block  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  loans 
before. 

"I  know  there  are  some  Negro  businessmen 
in  Washington  who  were  already  budgeting 
money  they  expected  through  the  program." 
James  S.  Stanback  Jr..  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said.  "Now.  with  no  money  coming,  they  do 
not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do." 

CENTERED   ON    NEGROES 

Tlie  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
were  set  up  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  14  cities  last  July  to  provide 
business  training  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
SBA  loans  for  needy  small  businessmen, 
especially  Negroes. 

In  Washington,  only  six  Negro  business- 
men had  obtained  SBA  loans  In  13  years 
before  last  summer.  More  than  half  of  the 
145  loans  approved  through  the  local  center 
since  then   have   gone   to  Negroes. 

Nationwide,  the  number  of  cities  served 
by  the  centers  quickly  doubled,  with  dozens 
of  requests  for  them  coming  from  other 
towns,  as  the  public  response  exceeded  all 
official   expectations. 

But  now  the  loan  money  has  suddenly 
stopped  coming.  Samuel  Harris,  director  of 
the  Washington  center,  reported  that  the 


SBA  stopped  accepting  applications  for 
regular  loans  some  time  ago. 

He  also  estimated  that  40  local  applications 
for  poverty  program  loans,  budgeted  sepa- 
rately by  the  SBA,  are  still  awaiting  SBA 
approval  and  that  more  than  a  dozen  local 
businessmen  who  have  received  letters  ap- 
proving their  applications  still  have  not  got- 
ten any  money. 

Berkeley  Burrell,  president  of  the  National 
Bvisiness  League,  said  the  situation  is  much 
the  same  at  centers  all  over  the  country. 
Representatives  of  the  league's  chapters  in 
cities  with  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters "are  calling  every  day  to  complain  about 
the  sudden  lack  of  loan  money."  he  said. 

NEW   CENTERS  CURBED 

The  SBA  also  is  not  allowing  new  centers 
to  open  up  In  cities  asking  for  them,  he 
added,  and  Washington's  center  has  two  new 
branches,  both  staffed  and  already  open  for 
business,  that  cannot  be  announced  to  the 
public. 

Burrell  believes  that  the  special  effort  to 
help  Negro  businessmen  was  never  expected 
to  cost  as  much  as  it  has.  "Now  that  it  is 
adding  to  the  Government's  money 
problems,"  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  they  will  cur- 
tail It  sharply  or  cut  It  off." 

SBA  officials  Insist  that  Hurricane  Betsy  is 
the  only  reason  for  the  loan  embargo.  Emer- 
gency disaster  loans  needed  in  Louisiana, 
which  get  top  SBA  priority,  are  expected  to 
exceed  the  $88  million  loaned  to  businessmen 
In  Alaska  after  the  earthquake  there  in 
March  1964. 

Diversion  of  large  amounts  of  loan  money 
for  the  Louisiana  emergency  has  created  a 
backlog  of  more  than  4.000  unfilled  loan  ap- 
plications in  other  parts  of  the  country,  one 
spokesman  said.  ^ 

"Asl  understand  it,"  another  SBA  o^cial 
saidT^we  are  nearly  flat  broke." 

"I  realize  the  anxiety  of  other  people 
counting  on  money  from  us,"  Randall  Tyus. 
the  SBA's  special  assistant  to  the  adminis- 
trator for  minority  group  affairs,  said.  "But 
we  must  help  these  people  in  the  South  first." 

At  one  point  earlier  this  month,  the  entire* 
SBA  loan  machinery  ground  to  a  halt  as  offi- 
cials  surveyed   the    application   backlog  ^o 
decide  what  programs  to  curtail  for  now  aM 
how  much  money  to  request  from  Congress^ 

Now  the  disaster  loan  program  Is  runningX 
smoothly,   SBA  spokesmen  say,   and   "some   ^ 
money    Is    expected    to    trickle    back    down     \ 
through  the  poverty  loan  program,  although 
progress  will  be  slow." 

Officials  of  both  the  SBA  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  pays  for  the 
office  expenses  and  management  training 
programs  at  the  Small  Business  Development 
Centers,  promise  that  everything  will  be  back  '' 
to  normal  soon. 

But  Negro  business  leaders,  who  believe 
enough  money  should  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  poverty  loan  program  in  the  first  place  so 
that  It  would  not  have  been  affected  by  the 
Louisiana  emergency,  are  not  so  optimistic. 

"We  need  a  deeper  commitment  to  the 
Negro  businessman  from  the  administra- 
tion." Burrell  said. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemati  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S.  2542 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cotigress  assembled.  That  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1,721,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  tliereof  "$1,841,000,000". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  o»i  the  bill  jast 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  senileman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIP  MORTGAGE  BONDS 
Mr.  GARMATZ.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2118)  to  amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the 
Sliipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection  O  of 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hpuse 
^  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
.        The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
'     the    request    of    tlie    gentleman    from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1185) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2118)  to  amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection  O  of  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  reconunend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  by  the  House  amendment  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  alter  retroactively  any  rights  which  were 
the  subject  matter  of  litigation  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 
And  the  House  agree  to  tlie  same. 
Edwaiu)  a.  Gabmatz, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley. 
Thomas  N.  Downing, 
W.  S.  Mailli.vrd, 
Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Wakren  G.  Magnttson, 
E.  L.  Basti-ett, 
Winston  L.  PaoTrrY, 
iWanajT rs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2118)  to  amend  sections 
9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  sub- 
section O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920, 
subnrut  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  last  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  that  "This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  bond,  note,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  mortgage,  or  asolgn- 
ment  If  the  validity  of  such  bond,  note,  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  mortgage,  or 
assignment,  or  the  foreclosiure,  validity,  or 
preferred  status  of  such  mortgage,  is  In  liti- 
gation on  the  dat«  of  .enactment  of  this 
Act.".  \ 


The  House  amendment  struck  from  the 
Senate  bill  this  sentence. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  would 
strike  the  last  sentence  of  section  4  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  retroactively  any  rights 
which  were  the  subject  matter  of  litigation 
pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

It  is  the  position  of  the  House  conferees 
that  this  amendment  is  necessary  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  Congress  does  not  Intend 
to  retroactively  aflect  in  any  way  rights  in 
litigation  pendin?  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  All  conferees  agreed  that  the 
bill  must  express  the  concern  of  Congress 
that  this  legislation  not  In  any  way  pre- 
judge pending  litigation  or  attempt  to  iiiflu- 
euce   its  ultimate   disposition. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be- 
lieve   the    proposed    conference    substitute 
achieves  the  objectives  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  effectively  and  equitably. 
Edward  A.   Garmatz. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Thomas  N.  Downins, 
WlLLL\M   S.   Mailliard, 
Thom.as  M.  Pelly, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  all  amendments  to 
the  bill  germane? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    They  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  meets  certain 
problems  created  by  a  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Court  oS Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit on  April  5,  1965,  in  the  case  of 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. 
against  the  Steamship  Westhampton. 
This  decision  could  affect  tmst  inden- 
tures and  bond  financing  on  American- 
flag  vessels.  The  Westharnpton  case  is 
still  pending  in  the  courts,  and  there  are 
also  penduig  other  cases  which  we  un- 
derstand will  be  governed  by  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Westhampton  case.  The 
Senate  bill  had  excluded  the  pending 
litigation  from  the  application  of  the 
act.  The  bill  ppssed  by  the  House  did 
not  exclude  the  pending  litigation  from 
its  application. 

In  conference  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided that  in  order  to  be  fair  to  all  parties 
involved  in  the  pending  litigation,  the 
legislation  should  not  be  applicable  to 
such  pendinc  htigation.  The  House  con- 
ferees offered  an  amendment  which  so 
pi'ovided,  and  this  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  conferees. 

The  conference  substitute  would  ex- 
clude from  validation  under  section  4 
of  the  act  any  bond,  note,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  involved  in  pend- 
ing litigation,  in  the  event  the  courts 
finally  determine  that  such  bond,  note, 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  is  in- 
valid under  laws  existing  prior  to  the 
pa.ssage  of  this  act.  Thus  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  Congress  is  not  interested  in 
substituting  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
courts  in  the  matters  now  pending  in 
litigation, 

I  urge  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2118  as  reported 
by  the  conference  committee. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  |  Mr. 
Mailliard]. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  the  con- 
ferees were  in  a  veiy  difficult  position  in 
dealing  v/ith  this  legislation  because 
highly  technical  legal  questions  are  in- 
volved on  which,  as  so  often  happens, 
good  lawyers  disaerree  as  to  what  the 
Situation  actually  would  be  under  vari- 
ous proposed  language  in  the  final  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

I  must,  if  I  understood  the  statemeiit 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
even  though  neither  he  nor  I  are  law- 
yers, disagree  slightly  v/ith  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  wording  that  v.'e  are  now 
bringing  back  in  the  conference  report. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  this  need  dis- 
turb us  too  much  because  this  is  going 
to  be  a  question  that  has  to  be  decided 
by  the  courts  in  those  cases  which  are 
now  in  litigation  namely,  three  cases. 

The  Senate  and  House  both  had  the 
same  objective,  which  was  not  to  affect 
the  rights  of  parties  who  are  presently 
litigants.  But  we  disagreed  as  to  how 
this  should  be  done.  The  Senate  lan- 
guage in  the  opuiion  of  many  of  us  preju- 
diced the  position  of  certain  litigants  in 
court  in  spite  of  their  declared  intention 
in  the  Senate  report  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  so.  So  we  stioick  out  the  lan- 
guage. The  Senate  conferees  felt  the 
failure  to  put  something  in  here  about 
retroactivity  and  its  application  would 
prejudice  other  litigants  who  are  pres- 
ently in  court.  The  final  language  that 
we  have  come  up  with,  and  I  hope  any 
court  that  i-eads  the  proceedings  on  this 
bill  will  imderstand  perf ectlj'  clearly  that 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  leave 
litigants  in  precisely  the  same  position 
they  were  in  before  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  pos- 
sible— whether  Congress  can  pass  a  law 
and  have  a  judge  able  to  make  a  decision 
in  a  case  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
passed  a  law.  But  certainly  that  is 
what  we  intend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  particularly  com- 
plicated because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
administrative  agency  of  our  govern- 
ment that  has  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters  thought  that  the  law  always  was 
what  we  are  now  spelUng  out  m  this 
statute.  The  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress thought  this  is  what  the  law  always 
was.  But  the  fourth  circuit  com-t  made 
it  mean  something  else  and  we  are  now 
trying  to  correct  this  without  doing  in- 
jury to  the  rights  of  those  who  may  now 
actually  be  in  comt  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings against  three  U.S.  vessels. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Downing]. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
support  the  conference  report. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  the  legisla- 
tion embodied  in  S.  2118  resulted  from  a 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Com-t  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Chemi- 
cal Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.  against 
the  steamship  Westhampton  decided  on 
April  5,  1965.    The  implications  of  this 
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decision  threaten  the  entire  replacement 
program  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
validity  of  bonds  and  mortgages  which 
are  the  principal  vehicles  of  financing 
the  new  vessels.  Throughout  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  before  both 
the  House  and  Senate  committees,  it  has 
been  the  expressed  desire  not  to  substi- 
tute the  judgment  of  Congress  for  the 
decision  or  rulings  of  the  com-ts  with  re- 
spect to  the  Westhampton  case  itself  and 
other  litifiation  pending  at  this  time. 
The  Senate  passed  S.  2118  in  a  form 
which  in  its  opinion  prevented  such  in- 
terference. Tlie  amendment  to  S.  2118 
reported  to  and  passed  by  the  House  re- 
fiected  the  judgment  of  the  House  com- 
mittee as  to  how  best  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem and  not  interfere  with  the  courts. 
In  conference  the  managers  for  the 
House  presented  substitute  language  for 
the  last  sentence  in  section  4  of  the  Sen- 
ate vei-sion  of  S.  2118.  This  proposal 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  managers 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all  of  the  managers 
offers  the  best  resolution  to  this  problem 
and  most  clearly  states  the  intent  of 
Congress.  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEAR- 
INGS ON  CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  509  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  509 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  thousand  additional  copies  each  of 
the  hearings  held  by  that  committee  in  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress  on  crime  legislation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  hearings 
held  jointly  by  the  House  District  of  Coltun- 
bia  Committee  and  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  In  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress  on  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  House  Report  Numbered  176  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  entitled  "District  of 
Coliunbia  Crime". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colximbia  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearing  held  by  that  committee 
diu-lng  the  current  session  on  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEAR- 
INGS ON  LOWER  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  513  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resomtion,  as 
follows:  ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  513 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, twenty-five  hundred  additional 
copies  of  the  committee  hearing  entitled 
"Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Project", 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE 
HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  2580  TO  AMEND 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  519,  with  a  committee 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: g-' 

H.  Con.  Res.  519  Jfe 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represejvtatvks 
(tlie  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  spall  oe 
printed  for  the  tise  of  the  Committeexjn  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  before  Subcommittee  Numbered 
I  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  2580,  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  dated  March  3,  8,  10, 
11.  18,  and  31;  April  6;  May  18,  20,  26,  and 
27;  and  June  1.  1965. 

With  a  committee  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Committee  amendment:  Line  4,  strike  out 
"3,000"  and  insert  "6,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  544 

Resolved,  That  the  statements  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1964,  with  respect  to  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  together  with  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  such  Hoxise  document  >. 
sliall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of/ 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  ( 

Sec  2.  In  lieu  of  the  nTunber  of  copies  of 
House  documents  to  be  printed  and  ti}fiir-> 
distribution  prescribed  by  section  d^^nfthe 
Act  of  January  12.  1895  (44  VA^.  131), 
there  shall  be  printed  one  hundj^  copies  of 
the  House  document  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  which  shall  be 
bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  shall  direct  and  which  shall  be 
distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon- 
orable L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Representative  from 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  to  the  said  Carl  Vinson 
and  other  interested  persons. 

With  a  committee  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1.  section -2, 
strike  out  lines  7  through  9,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number" 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE 
HEARING  ON  HOME  RULE  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  512  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res  512 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the    Senate    concurring).    That    there    be 


to. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


table. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF 
THE  STATEMENTS  PRESENTED  IN 
HONOR  OF  HON.  CARL  VINSON 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 544,  with  a  committee  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  DEDICATION  CEREMONIES 
OF  THE  CARL  VINSON  ROOM 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 569  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  569 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
"The  Carl  Vinson  Room",  the  hearing  room 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yjeld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Where  is  this  room? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  This  is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing 
rgom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Armed  Sei-vices 
Committee  hearing  room? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  has 
been  designated  as  "The  Carl  Vinson 
Room." 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  did  that  room  get  wet 
when  it  rained  the  other  day  and  water 
poured  in  through  the  side  of  that  new, 
$125  million  Rayburn  Building? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  in  mind  the  time 
a  few  days  ago  when  they  had  crews  of 
workmen  mopping  up  the  water,  and 
when  car  service  was  suspended  in  the 
tunnel  because  of  the  rain  leaks.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  perhaps  that  build- 
ing ought\to  be  given  back  to  IVJcCloskey 
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or  the  Indians,  if  the  latter  had  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


October  21,  1965 


PRINTING   OF   "WHY   VIETNAM"   AS 
A   HOUSE   DOCUMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 1S70  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  570 
Resolved,  That  the  document  entitled 
'•Why  Vietnam",  containing  letters,  state- 
ments, and  addresses  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent I>wight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCU- 
MENT THE  "COMPILATION  OF 
SOCIAL    SECURITY   LAWS" 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  592  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   592 

Resolved,  That  the  compilation  of  social 
security  laws,  prepared  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  be  printed  as  a  House 
document;  and  that  one  thousand  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Line  4,  strike  out  "two"  and  insert  "one". 
Line  5.  strike  out  "of  which  one  thousand 
shall  be".  Line  6,  following  the  word 
"Means"  strike  out  the  comma  and  insert 
a  period,  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
line  6.     Strike  out  lines  7,  8,  and  9. 

The!  committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 
■     The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OP  THE  REPORT  ON 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  42D 
BIENNIAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
STRUCTORS OF  THE  DEAF  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  53  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  53 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-second  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Flint,  Mich., 
June  21-25,  1965,  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions as  a  Senate  document;  and  that  five 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  and 
bound  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  on 
this  particular  resolution. 

This  resolution  seems  to  be,  and  might 
be  interpreted  as  being,  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  committee  as  evidenced  by 
a  bill  wliich  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee some  weeks  ago,  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  limiting  or  doing 
away  with  the  printing  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  conventions  as  congressional  doc- 
lunents. 

In  this  particular  instance  there  were 
two  factors  which  caused  the  commit- 
tee to  approve  this  resolution.  First,  was 
the  comity  with  the  Senate,  since  it  is 
a  Senate  concurrent  resolution.  The  oth- 
ei-  is  that  certain  papers  which  were 
included  in  these  proceedings  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  felt  might  be  uti- 
lized as  textbooks  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf. 

I  would  hope  that  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  would  not  be  taken  as  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  for  printing,  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  other  convention  pro- 
ceedings. I  can  assure  the  House  our 
committee  in  approving  the  resolution 
intended  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
as  establishing  a  precedent. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  committee  and  which 
is  on  the  House  Calendar,  while  it  will 
not  be  called  up  during  this  first  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  will  be  called  up  dur- 
ing the  second  session.  I  would  hope  it 
would  receive  favorable  consideration 
and  cut  out  a  lot  of  the  printing  that 
has  been  done  at  Government  expense, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
that  resolution,  feels  should  be  borne  by 
the  organizations  themselves. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 
WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  present  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  605)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations 
relating  to  certain  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction,  with  a  committee  amend- 
ment, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  605 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions  of   H.   Res.    141,   Eighty-ninth    Con- 


gress, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  send  not  more  than  six  members 
of  such  committee,  two  majority  staff  assist- 
ants, and  one  minority  staff  assistant  to  such 
countries  as  the  committee  may  determine 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  biennial 
conference  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  in  Rome 
and  of  conducting  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  operation  and  administration  of  Pub- 
lic  Law  480,   Eighty-third  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  employees  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section 
190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided, That  (1)  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  country  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portation in  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furni.shed 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

With  the  following  CDmmittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  "141"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "89". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  counter- 
part funds  or  local  currencies  left  in 
Italy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  keep 
the  books,  but  I  understand  we  have  a 
bundle  of  them  over  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  all  of  the  junket- 
eers  that  are  taking  off  these  days;  I 
note  about  70  absentees  this  morning, 
and  I  know  that  some  of  them  are  off 
and  running  to  foreign  countries,  I  just 
wondered  if  there  is  going  to  be  enough 
funds  to  take  care  of  all  the  trips  pres- 
ently undenvay  and  those  that  appar- 
ently are  going  to  be  taken.  There  have 
been  meetings  all  over  the  place  the  last 
few  days  on  who  is  to  go  where  and  how. 
I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  President  has  asked  everybody  to 
travel  in  this  country  this  year,  and  keep 
the  dollars  at  home  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation. That  situation  may  have  im- 
proved a  little,  but  only  a  little.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand now  why  Congress  is  off  and  run- 
ning all  over  the  world,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  President's  demand  on  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  will  say  to  my 
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friend  from  Virginia.    Does  the  gentle- 
man agree? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  In  reply  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa,  I  will  say  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  this  kind  that  they  have  offered 
has  been  very  cirtumsiject  and  vei-y  nig- 
gardly about  granting  them.  They  have 
confined  it  very  closely  to  specific  sub- 
committees to  attend  a  specific  meeting 
Of  for  a  specific  pui'pose  over  there  or  to 
investigate,  as  in  this  case  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
oversight  of  Public  Law  480.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  going  over  there  by 
subcommittee  from  time  to  time  by  au- 
thority of  the  Congress.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  share  many  of  his 
views  as  to  economy  in  Government  and 
I  am  not  letting  any  of  these  get  by  that 
I  think  are  not  justified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  hearing  criticism  in  the  last  few 
days  that  the  Government  is  not  provid- 
ing big  enough  and  fast  enough  jets  to 
get  the  junketeers  over  to  Ouagadougou, 
or  wherever  they  are  headed.  They  are 
also  complaining  that  they  have  to  take 
smaller  planes  when  they  get  to  certain 
countries,  which  planes  they  say  are  not 
comfortable  enough. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  some 
confidence  in  the  committees  that  are 
authorised  to  take  these  trips.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  abuse  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  tiansportation.  We 
have  authorized  the  trip.  When  Con- 
gress passes  a  resolution  such  as  this,  we 
confine  them  to  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  which  are  of  no  u^e  to  us  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's interest  in  this  matter  and  I  ap- 
pi'eciate  the  restrictions  that  he  and  his 
committee  wrote  into  these  junketing 
resolutions  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
He  has  tried  to  do  something  about  it, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  not  gone 
nearly  far  enough  in  putting  on  the 
brakes  as  they  ought  to  be  applied.  I 
am  oppo.sed  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  for  a  simple  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virgin!^.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  thing  that  is  holding 
up  sine  die  adjournment  tonight  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  sugar  "Daddies" 
bill  through  conference  action  by  this 
and  the  other  body;  that  is.  after  we 
complete  our  business — the  supplemental 
appropriation  conference  report — for 
which  we  are  going  to  recess  shortly  until 
about  4  p.m.  Could  it  be  that  defeating 
this  resolution  will  enable  us  to  get  the 
conferees  back  here  more  quickly  since 
they  are  out  of  town  today,  so  that  we 
could  adjourn  sine  die  and  cut  down  the 
unusual  expense  of  this  continuing  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  some 
people  if  they  had  this  authority  would 
bo  a  little  more  anxious  to  get  on  their 
way  and  it  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  strongly  recommend  the 
defeat  of  this  resolution  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  simply  say  that  I  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  said.  We  are  trying 
to  do  the  best  we  can  and  I  think  this 
resolution  is  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v/as  laid  on  the 
table. 


STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  613)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  er-i 

Iic'?olvcd,  That  for  the  purpose  oX  the 
studies  and  investigations  specified  in  II. 
Res.  133  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  16,  1965.  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is  au- 
tViorizcd  to  send  fourteen  of  its  members  and 
four  of  its  employees,  two  from  the  majority 
staff  and  two  from  the  minority  staff,  to  be 
divided  into  two  special  subcommittees  to 
investigate  matters  in  connection  with  in- 
ternational financial  operations  including 
the  of>erations  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Fund,  the  proposed 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  central  and 
commercial  banking  operatioi.s.  One  special 
subcommittee  shall  investigate  and  study 
the  international  financial  operations  in- 
cluding the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  central  and  commercial  banking  opera- 
tions in  European  countries,  and  one  special 
.subcommittee  shall  investigate  and  study 
international  financial  operations  of  a  devel- 
opmental nature  including  the  operations  of 
the  International  Development  Fund,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  proposed  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  Asiatic  countries:  Provided 
further.  That,  notwithstanding  section  1754 
of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  employees 
engaged  in  carrying  out  their  offlcial  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  tlUle  2,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any 
country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed by  P»ubllc  Law  88-633,  approved  October 
7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  its  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purpose: 
Provided,  That  each  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman 
of  said  committee  an  itemized  report  show- 
ing the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  coun- 
try where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 


rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnislied 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identificatij)!!  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shaU  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith  1  desire  to  consume  any  time?  If 
so,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  30  min- 
utes. K 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  tlie  gentleman  will  yield,  I  desire 
to  speak  just  very  briefly,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  yielding 
tome. 

May  I  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
about  as  good  as  we  can  do  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  This  is  the  third  time 
we  have  had  this  resolution  for  consid- 
eration. Tlie  first  resolution  would  have 
permitted  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  go  all  over  the  world. 
However,  this  resolution  seems  to  tie  the 
matter  down.  I  believe  this  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  without  imnecessarily 
prohibiting  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee from  doing  what  they  sliould  do  in 
their  travels.  So  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will.the  gen- 
tlemaii  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.'^MITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  yielding.  I  understand 
that  this  is  the  third  or  foiu-th  attempted 
resolution  for  this  committee.  I  just 
wonder  if  this  resolution  was  perfected 
in  the  Rules  Committee  before  the  so- 
called  rump  session  of  the  minority  or 
majority  of  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee? I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  after 
hearing — I  believe  the  fashionable  word 
these  days  is  "tirade" — on  the  floor  the 
other  day  about  the  so-called  rump  ses- 
sion of  this  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  knows  which  group  is  going  to 
be  selected  to  make  these  important  in- 
vestigations around  the  world? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Let  me  assure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  this  resolution  is  not  jn  any 
way  connected  with  that  matter  so  far 
as  I  know  and  is  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  any  dispute  that  may  have 
taken  place  recently  or  not  recently  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
That  does  not  in  any  way,  shape  or  form 
have  any  connection  with  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  the  customary  thing  which 
we  have  done  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  order 
for  it  to  oversee  some  of  the  foreign 
monetary  commitments  we  are  under- 
taking in  the  way  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Banking  Corporation,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  whether  the  acting  chairman  or 
the  regular  chairman,  by  virtue  of  se- 
niority, will  be  one  who  will  designate 
the  Members  to  mak^  this  tripfito  go  on 
the  separate  missions  around  the  world? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Viriginia.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  goes  no  further  than  to 
offer  a  resolution  authorizing  a  certain 
trip. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  this  one 
doubles  the  number  of  junketeers  who 
are  to  take  off  around  the  world.  The 
previous  bill  called  for  six.  This  goes  to 
14,  plus,  I  suppose,  the  usual  complement 
of  staffers. 

The  thing  that  intrigues  me  about  this 
one  is  that  these  people  are  apparently 
going  out  and  look  into  and,  following 
the  pattern  of  the  past,  will  come  back 
here  promoting  a  brand  new  bank — the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  hear 
this  resolution  will  probably  cost  us  a 
few  billion  dollars  to  be  contributed  to 
the  capital  structure  of  that  proposed 
new  outfit.  We  have  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  the  World  Bank,  and  any  number 
of  other  international  financing  agen- 
cies. I  just  do  not  like  to  see  a  bunch 
of  junketeers  take  off  with  the  idea  of 
promoting  this  new  Asiatic  Development 
Bank,  on  top  of  all  the  billions  we  have 
poured  into  aid  for  Asia  up  to  this  point. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anything  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  can  do  about  this  except 
to  grin  and  bear  it.  We  can  only  hope 
for  the  best  and  fear  the  worst. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  When  it 
comes  to  organizing  an  international 
bank  or  organization  of  such  proportions 
as  the  gentleman  mentions,  I  would  like 
to  have  sMnebody  look  into  it  before  we 
get  into  this  thing.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  committee  ought  to  go  over  there 
and  look  it  over. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  THE  DEDI- 
CATION OF  THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
SEARCH HOSPITAL  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN IN  KRAKOW,  POLAND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  619. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.   Res.   619 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  authorized  to  app>olnt 
twenty  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  delegation  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  American  Research  Hospital 
for  Children  in  Krakow.  Poland,  and  to 
designate   the   chairman   of  said   delegation. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation,  in- 
cluding staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairman  to  assist  said  delegation,  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman. 

E.xpenses  of  the  delegation  shall  include 
such  special  expenses  as  the  chairman  may 
deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  resolu- 
tion. 

A  member  or  employee  of  such  delegation 
( 1 )  shall  receive  subsistence  expenses  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)   of  the 


Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  8&-633,  approved  October  7, 
1964,  (2)  shall  receive  actual  transportation 
expenses,  and  (3)  shall  not  expend  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

Messrs.  GROSS  and  HALL  objected. 


STATEMENT  BY  FOSTER  FURCOLO, 
FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  AND 
FORMER  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  statement  by  Foster  Purcolo, 
former  Congressman  and  former  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Governor  Foster  Furcolo  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  my  immediate  predecessor 
in  Congress  from  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts District,  has  asked  me  if  I 
would  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  the  former  Governor 
that  is  self-explanatory.  I  am  glad  to 
extend  this  courtesy  to  a  former  Member 
of  tills  House.  I  believe  that  his  state- 
ment should  be  in  the  Congressional 
Record  because  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  be  interested  in  hearing  his  report 
on  a  situation  that  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized. And,  most  important,  the  peo- 
ple of  Mas.sachusetts  are  entitled  to  have 
the  entire  Nation  know  that  there  was 
no  basis  for  any  accusation  against  the 
man  thej'  had  twice  elected  as  their  chief 
executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
statement  by  former  Governor  Furcolo 
with  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record: 

Statement  of  Foster  Furcolo,  Former 
Congressman  and  CovERNoa  or  Massa- 
chusetts 

If  I  were  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  would 
be  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  case 
:igainst  a  former  colleague.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  I  am  bringing  the  matter  to  your 
attention.  In  addition.  I  hope  the  Congress 
may  be  interested  because  what  happened 
to  me  could  happen  to  anyone  in  the  United 
St'ites  if  people  are  not  sufficiently  alerted  to 
the  danger  to  prevent  any  repetition.  I 
think  I  may  have  a  suggestion  that  will  be 
helpful  In  protecting  someone  else  from 
what  I  have  experienced. 

About  a  year  ago  you  probably  read  that  I 
had  been  indicted.  I  hope  that  by  now  you 
aiso  know  that  the  courts  exonerated  me  and 
vindicated  me  of  any  wrongdoing  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  But  nevertheless  there  was  a 
period  of  time  when  all  that  you  or  anyone 
else  could  know  was  that  newspaper  head- 
lines had  said  that  I  was  accused  of  some- 
thing. The  case  is  all  over  now  and  I  have 
won  it — but  what  was  it  all  about  anyway? 
Wh  It  was  the  charge? 

THE   CASE   AGAINST   GOVERNOR   FURCOLO 

To  underitfind  the  nature  of  the  "charge" 
r.gainst  me.  it  Is  necessary  to  explain  the 
procedure  that  M;issachusetts  follows  In  fill- 
ing appointive  positions.  In  mist  States 
the  senate  or  other  legislative  body  passes 


upon  the  Governor's  appointments;  but  a 
few  States,  including  Mas.sachusetts,  have  an 
executive  council  perform  that  function. 
The  Massachusetts  Executive  Council  has 
8  members,  each  representing  a  district 
of  about  650,000  voters.  Every  executive 
councilor  runs  for  office  like  any  other  can- 
didate. They  are  elected  by  the  people  and 
are  responsible  solely  to  the  people.  They 
are  not  appointed  or  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor, they  are  not  responsible  to  him,  and  he 
has  no  power  or  authority  of  any  kind  over 
them. 

The  executive  council  has  a  variety  of 
functions,  one  of  which  Is  the  question  of 
conflrmatlon  of  the  Governor's  appointees. 
That  power  of  the  council  was  Involved  in 
my  case. 

NO    ONE    EVER    ACCUSED    FURCOLO     OF    RECEIVING 
A    BRIBE 

The  ofllcial  charge  against  me  was  con- 
spiracy to  arrange  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  be  given  to  five  executive  council- 
ors to  influence  them  to  vote  to  confirm 
the  reappointment  of  the  public  works  com- 
missioner, Anthony  DlNatale. 

The  prosecution  never  at  any  time  accused 
me  of  seeking  or  accepting  any  money  or 
anything  of  value. 

They  never  at  any  time  accused  me  of  pay- 
ing or  giving  anyone  any  money  or  anything 
of  value. 

The  charge  was  that  someone  in  the  Fur- 
colo administration  arranged  for  campaign 
contributions  to  be  given  to  the  five  execu- 
tive councilors  and  that — since  I  was  Gov- 
ernor— I  was  somehow  responsible.  By  the 
same  reasoning,  if  a  Federal  Judicial  ap- 
pointee contributed  to  the  campaign  of  a  U.S. 
Senator,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  somehow  be  criminally  responsible 
under  the  prosecution's  theory. 

absurd    ACCUSATION 

The  absurdity  of  the  charge  is  perhaps  best 
Illustrated  by  understanding  that  the  per- 
son whose  reappointment  was  concerned — • 
DlNatale — was  already  the  public  works  com- 
missioner and  would  continue  to  be  the  pub- 
lic works  commissioner  even  if  the  entire 
executive  council  had  voted  against  him. 
That  Is  because  this  was  a  reappointment 
as  distinguished  from  an  appointment. 

When  a  person  who  already  holds  office 
is  reappointed,  he  continues  in  oflBce  even 
if  there  is  no  executive  council  confirmation 
of  his  reappointment.  In  Massachusetts 
such  a  person  is  known  as  a  holdover. 
They  are  not  uncommon.  For  example,  our 
former  public  welfare  commissioner  held 
ofllce  with  complete  power  and  authority  as 
a  holdover  for  6  years — 1  year  under  former 
Governor  Herter,  4  years  under  me,  and  1 
year  under  Governor  Volpe.  A  holdover 
continues  In  office  until  the  Governor  sub- 
mits another  appointment  to  replace  him. 
Only  the  Governor  can  submit  a  name — the 
council  does  not  even  get  to  vote  upon  a 
name  until  the  Governor  submits  it. 

Public  Works  Commissioner  DlNatale  was 
already  in  office;  and  with  or  without  council 
confirmation  would  continue  in  office  with 
exactly  the  same  powers  and  responsibility 
as  he  always  had  had.  In  such  circum- 
stances, why  would  I  have  even  the  slightest 
caucern  about  whether  or  not  the  executive 
council  gave  its  confirmation? 

In  addition,  DlNatale  was  shortly  going  to 
lerxve  public  works  anyway  to  become  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Au- 
thority. That  is  in  fact  Just  what  he  did— 
in  July  of  1960.  some  4  months  after  his 
reappointment  as  public  works  commissior.er 
was  confirmed. 

Well,  no  matter  how  ab.surd  the  accusation 
becomes  when  examined  in  the  lights  of  the 
facts — which  occurred  in  1960.  5  years  be- 
fore the  accusation,  so  no  one  could  have 
Invented  them  Just  for  a  defense — the  prose- 
cution had  still  brought  the  Indictment. 
Was  it  merely  to  gain  headlines  for  the  Re- 
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publican  nominees  in  the  election  that 
would  be  held  3  weeks  after  the  indictment 
(as  a  crime  commission  Investigator  later 
admitted)   or  was  it  in  go^d  laitli? 

FURCOLO    CHALLENGED    THE    VRC'.EC'^TirN    TO 
BRING    THE    CASE    TO    TRIAL 

As  soon  AS  I  was  indicted,  1  asked  for  an 
ijamediate  trial  but  the  prosecut'on  snccess- 
fuUy  blocked  my  request.  Tiien  I  offered  to 
give  up  various  rights  any  defendant  has  (to 
flic  motions;  to  have  specifications,  etc.)  if 
the  prosecution  would  immediately  give  me 
my  day  in  court.  Tlie  pro.secvUion  again 
blocked  me. 

I  had  publicly  iiidicted  the  prosecution 
for  bringing  a  framed-up  rharj'e  solely  for 
political  headlines,  so  I  challenged  the  prose- 
cution to  liave  the  courage  to  liy  uit  UtiOie 
the  election.  The  prosecution  did  not  dare 
accept  my  challenge. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  (and  as  reported 
in  the  press  of  October  15.  19C4.  right  after 
tlie  indictment)  : 

"Furcolo  held  a  news  conference  nt  which 
he  said  he  wanted  to  be  tried  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  clear  'ooth  his  name  and 
that  of  the  State  he  once  led.  At  the  press 
conference,  before  more  than  50  reporters 
and  a  forest  of  microphones  and  TV  cameras, 
Furcolo  said  it  was  his  right,  and  that  of  the 
public,  to  have  an  early  trial.  I  want  to 
clear  my  name  as  quickly  and  as  fully  as 
possible."  he  said. 

"More  important,  here  we  are  a  few  weeks 
before  election,  when  charges  are  made 
against  a  man  who  lias  served  the  Common- 
wealth as  Governor  for  4  years.  This  affects 
every  person  in  the  Slate,  and  the  Common- 
wealth has  a  duty  to'  the  person  charged  to 
either  give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  him- 
self or  prove  him  guilty  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible." 

Furcolo  conceded  that,  in  demanding  an 
early  Judgment,  he  could  be  hurting  his  own 
cause.  "We  have  not  known  about  the  in- 
dictment for  enough  time  to  properly  pre- 
pare our  case,"  he  said.  "The  Commonwealth 
has  been  investigating  for  many  months — 
but  even  though  this  is  a  disadvantage  to 
us.  we  are  demanding  an  early  and  quick 
trial." 

Furcolo  claimed  that  "those  in  charge  can 
have  a  trial  in  a  week,  if  they  want.  If  I 
don't  get  a  trial  before  election  day  it  will 
absolutely  confirm  what  I  say,  that  this  Is 
politically  inspired."  he  declared.  "The 
State's  name  Is  entitled  to  be  cleared,  as  well 
as  my  own." 

FURCOLO     COMPLETELY     EXONERATED    AND 
VINDICATED 

It  was  a  year  later  before  I  finally  met  the 
prosecution  in  open  court.  The  result  was 
complete  exoneration  and  vindication  of  me. 
At  the  close  of  the  prosecution's  case,  there 
had  not  been  even  a  shred  of  evidence  against 
me.  The  Judge  directed  a  verdict  in  my 
favor,  completely  clearing  me.  In  other 
words,  even  If  everything  the  prosecution 
presented  were  true,  there  was  still  not  even 
a  bit  of  evidence  against  me.  In  fact,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  investigation  right  up  to 
the  trial's  end,  the  prosecution  at  no  time 
had  anyone  who  even  said  I  did  anything 
wrong  of  any  kind.  There  was  a  directed 
verdict  that  cleared  my  name  and  completely 
exonerated  and  vindicated  me. 

The  result  was  not  simply  that  I  had  won 
my  case  or  that  the  prosecution  had  been 
imable  to  prove  any  wrongdoing  on  my  part — 
the  result  was  much  more  conclusive  and 
far  reaching  than  that.  The  public  finally 
realized  that  there  never  had  even  been  any- 
thing .said  against  me:  I  had  never  really 
even  been  accused  of  anything. 

THE    NEXT   TIME    IT    MIGHT    BE    VOU 

I  have  merely  given  you  an  outline  of  what 
happened  to  me— expanding  the  details 
would  fill  a  book.  I  am  telling  it  to  you  to 
alert  you  and  the  Nation  to  what  can  hapv>en 


to  any  person  in  any  State.  It  is:  "There  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  go  I."  This  time  It  hap- 
pened to  me — the  next  time  It  might  be  you 
or  anyone. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  an  Injustice?  I 
think  there  might  be.  True,  such  protection 
might  be  necessary  in  only  one  case  In  a 
hundred  -but  under  our  system  of  Justice 
and  our  way  of  life  we  believe  the  protection 
should  be  given  even  if  it  be  only  one  case 
In  a  million. 

JURCOLO    PROPOSES    A    COMMISSION    OF    LAW 
SCHOOL    DEANS.    JUDGES,    AND    EXPERTS 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  those  States  that 
accusie  by  grand  Jury  indictment  (I  realize 
thill  England  and  some  States  in  this  coun- 
try have  abolished  the  system  of  indictment 
by  grand  jury).  I  believe  that  my  propo.sal 
will  not  only  strengthen  and  Improve  grand 
Jury  procedures  but  will  also  benefit  everyone 
concerned  with  what  happens  in  the  secrecy 
ol  ihe  grand  Jury. 

1  propose  the  creation  of  a  commission  of 
judges,  lawyer.^,  and  deans  of  law  schools  to 
Gtudy  the  pioblenis  and  then  recommend 
changes  in  our  laws  to  more  fully  protect  the 
individual  and  also  improve  law  enforcement. 
One  specih''  recommendation  I  make  for  the 
consideration  of  such  a  commission  is  the 
inauguration  of  what  I  have  termed  "the 
monitor  system."  Under  my  proposal,  an  ac- 
cused or  a  witness  Is  guaranteed  fair  t»eat- 
menl  by  a  monitor  or  legal  adviser  appointed 
by  the  court  to  be  a  neutral  and  impartial 
observer  to  supervi.se  proceedings  before 
grand  juries.  Today  the  only  supervision  is 
by  the  very  pro.secution  that  is  seeking  to  in- 
dict the  person. 

Most  experienced  attorneys  share  in  the  In- 
formed legal  opinion  that  the  grand  Jury 
proceeding  is  subject  to  too  much  control 
and  abuse  by  a  prosecution  that  might  be 
improperly  motivated.  (The  February  1965 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  has  a  well- 
documented  thesis  on  this  point.)  A  neu- 
tral monitor  would  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting tlie  situation  described  by  tlie  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal. 

THE     MONITOR     SYSTEM 

The  monitor  would  not  serve  longer  than 
6  months  or  be  appointed  oftener  than  once 
in  5  years.  Among  olher  matters,  the  moni- 
tor could : 

1.  Advise  on  the  legality  and  admissibility 
of  evidence; 

2.  Require  continuity  of  evidence  and  pre- 
vent intentional  Intermixing  of  different 
cases  to  confuse  the  grand  Jurors; 

3.  Prevent  threatening  of  witnesses  by  the 
prosecution: 

4.  Prevent  the  deception  of  grand  Jurors  by 
the  withholding  of  evidence,  or  by  the  prose- 
cution misinforming  or  misleading  the  grand 
jurors; 

5.  Advise  the  grand  Jurors  whether  there 
is  sufflcieni  evidence  on  which  to  base  an 
indictment.  If  tiie  monitor  informs  the 
court  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  evidence  is  in- 
sufficient for  even  an  Indictment,  then  the 
court  will  pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  before  accepting  an  Indictment; 

6.  Require  the  grand  jurors  tc  vote  on  one 
matter  before  hearing  other  evidence  on  other 
unrelated  matters; 

7.  Inform  the  court  when  an  indictment 
should  be  sealed  and  impounded  for  2 
months.  This  precaution  could  prevent  the 
timing  of  "political  indictments"  Just  be- 
fore an  election.  It  could  also  prevent  pub- 
lic indictment  of  a  person  during  his  trial  on 
another  charge;  and 

8.  Advise  on  scores  of  other  matters  where 
the  grand  jurors  now  must  rely  on  the 
prosecution. 

WOT'LD    MFRELY    IMPROVE  THE  GRAND  JITRY 

SYSTEM 

Tlie  monitor  would  have  no  vote  or  con- 
trol but  would  merely  be  present  in  an  ad- 


visory c;ipacity,  and  also  Inform  the 
superior  court  of  any  irregularities  or  abuse,-?. 
The  monitor  system  wouid  not  change  the 
basic  grand  Jury  system  or  In  any  wny  lessen 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  grand  Jury. 
The  grand  Jury  would  still  make  tlie  deci- 
sion on  what  evidence  it  would  or  wouJd  not 
hear,  and  whether  it  would  dt  would  not 
indict,  etc.  The  only  difference  would  be 
that  the  grand  Jury  would  also  have  a  neutral 
and  impartial  observer  present  In  addition 
to  tlie  prosecuting  attorney.  Under  the 
mon*fcor  system,  the  court  could  be  sure  t'liat 
ii  would  be  informed  of  any  abuses  or  ir- 
regularities by  the  prosecution.  If  all  we 
war.t  i.s  fairplay,  who  can  object  to  this? 

Instead  of  simply  complaining  about  in- 
juctlces  of  the  past,  let  us  correci  the  6y.-,Lein 
to  prevent  future  injustices.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  thai  I  proposed  that  the  Go^crnor  of 
MnssachusettB  name  a  panel  of  persons 
skij^d  in  law  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
impioving  t-ie  procedures  by  which  those 
aci-uted  of  crime  are  brought  to  trial. 

SAHGTTAFDS  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS,  HELPS  THE 
PROSECUTION.  HELPS  THE  GRAND  JURORS.  AND 
PROTECTS    THE    COURTS 

I  believe  my  suggestion  of  the  monitor  sys- 
iL-ni  is  helpful  to  everyone  concerned  wiito 
tlie   indictment  process: 

1.  The  grand  jurors  benefit  because  they 
not  only  have  the  advice  of  the  prosecuii)ig 
official  but  also  that  of  the  monitor.^  A 
prosecutor  seeking  an  indictment  may  be 
biased  or  unduly  zealous  but  the  monitor 
would  have  no  reason  to  be  anything  but 
neutral  and  impartial. 

2.  The  individual,  wiiether  he  be  merely  a 
witness  or  an  accused,  would  obviously  be 
better  protected  if  a  neutral  observer  is 
present.  What  fairminded  person  objects  to 
that? 

3.  Tlie  prosecution  itself  will  be  protected 
from  the  possibility  of  an  indictment  later 
being  quashed  because  the  defendant's  riglits 
had  been  violated.  Under  the  US.  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  celebrated  Escobedo 
case,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  fiood  of  cases 
challenging  every  Indictment  on  the  basis 
that  the  accused  had  no  protection  during 
the  grand  jury  proceedings,  a  "critical" 
stage.  Under  our  present  procedures,  the 
only  protection  given  anyone  at  that  stage 
is  the  very  prosecuting  official  who  is  seeking 
the  indictment — certainly  not  much  protec- 
tion. But  if  a  neutral  monitor  is  also  pres- 
ent, does  that  not  help  to  close  the  loopholes 
opened  up  by  the  Escobedo  decision?  The 
monitor  system  would  mean  that  there  was 
at  least  a  neutral  person  present,  not  simply 
the  party  proceeding  against  the  accused. 

WHO     SHOULD    OBJECT    TO    THE     MONITOR 
SYSTEM? 

Ill  my  opinion,  the  monitor  system  I  have 
suggested  w-ould  improve  and  strengtlien  the 
grand  jury  system.  The  change  I  recom- 
mend would  unquestionably  benefit  the 
grand  jurors,  the  accused,  the  witness,  the 
prosecution,  and  the  courts  themselves. 
What  is  wrong   with  such   a  proposal? 

The  need  for  such  protection  of  the  judi- 
cial system  itself  is  perhaps  best  indicated 
by  an  editorial  in  the  Boston  Post-Gazette, 
the  material  part  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  fact  that  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  was 
presented  to  the  trial  Jury  of  any  form  of 
wrongdoing  by  Furcolo  makes  It  Impossible 
to  understand  why  he  was  indicted  •  •  *. 
Foster  Furcolo  should  never  have  been  in- 
dicted. His  case  cannot  fail  to  create  a  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  Judicial  system  In 
Massachusetts."  / 

.  Let  me  close  by  quoting  from  two  news- 
papers. While  I  am  grateful  for  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  them,  I  would  like  to  Rre- 
vent  the  need  of  any  repetition  cf  stv* 
articles  for  anyone  else.  What  hap{>ened 
me  is  over  and  done  with  and,  fortunately, 
turned  out  all  right.     Let  us  not  look  to  the 
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past  but  let  us  look  to  the  future  to  prevent 
such  a  misfortune  happening  to  any  other 
person. 

LAWHENCE    SUNDAY     8X71* 

The  first  article  Is  an  editorial  In  the 
Lawrence  Sunday  Sun  of  October  3,  1965, 
reading  as  follows: 

"Last  week  the  Sunday  Sun  wrote  an  angry 
editorial  about  the  conspiracy  trial  against 
former  Gov.  Foster  Furcolo.  During  the 
courEe  of  tliis  week,  we  did  more  investigat- 
ing and  a  great  deal  more  thinking  about 
the  wliole  situation.  And  we  are  even  more 
angry  now  than  we  were  last  week.  In  fact, 
we  feel  that  the  matter  is  so  serious  tliat  it 
merits   another   complete   discussion  •   •   •. 

"When  it  was  reported  that  a  grand  Jury 
hearing  crime  commission  evidence  had  in- 
dicted Furcolo,  we  were  shocked.  At  the 
time  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  per- 
haps this  was  the  single  Indictment  which 
Jvistified  the  crime  conamlsslon's  existence. 
Corruption  has  reached  a  pretty  serious  level, 
when  even  the  Governor  himself  is  involved. 

"But  Furcolo  was  not  actually  cha.ged 
with  personal  corruption,  he  W£is  charged 
with  being  part  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
bribery. 

"The  trial  itself  was  shocking.  Following 
the  presentation  of  the  State's  case,  counsel 
for  Furcolo  made  a  motion  for  a  directed  ver- 
dict— a  ruling  by  the  Judge  that  even  if  the 
State's  entire  case  were  accepted  at  face 
value,  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  him. 

"Judge  Hudson,  the  trial  Judge,  accepted 
this  motion,  ordered  the  Jury  to  declare  Fur- 
colo not  guilty  of  the  charges.  Judge  Hud- 
son, properly,  did  not  comment  on  the  case. 
But  many  persons  who  were  following  the 
case  closely  did.  Nearly  all  observers  reached 
the  same  conclusion:  there  was  no  shred  of 
evidence  tying  Furcolo  to  the  bribery  In- 
cident. The  closest  the  State  could  come  was 
to  present  evidence  that  a  demand  for  cam- 
paign funds  by  members  of  the  executive 
council  was  made  to  a  Furcolo  aid. 

"On  the  face  of  the  matter,  the  trial  of 
Furcolo  would  seem  to  be  an  utt3r  disgrace. 
If  the  attorney  general's  oCace  cannot  even 
make  out  a  prima  facie  case,  the  prosecution 
of  the  case  smacks  of  wanton  irresponsibility. 

"But  was  there  an  explanation?  Rumors 
of  an  explanation  have  been  circulating 
around  the  State.  The  rumor  states  that 
the  crime  commission  presented  to  the  grand 
Jury  no  evidence  against  Furcolo,  but  that 
the  grand  Jury  'ran  awBy"  and  brought 
down  the  indictment  on  its  own  accord. 
Runaway  grand  Juries  are  rare,  but  not  un- 
known— they  are  a  danger  when  broad  and 
largely  uncontrolled  power  is  given  to  any 
investigatory  body.  •  •  • 

"We  checked  the  rumor  with  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Roger  Woodworth,  who  often 
deals  with  sensitive  questions  facing  the 
attorney  general.  He  categorically  denied 
the  'runaway  grand  Jury"  theory. 

"Why  then,  we  asked,  was  Furcolo  brought 
to  trial?  Because  the  grand  Jury  Indicted 
him.  Woodworth  answered.  Are  all  indict- 
ments brought  to  trial?  We  asked.  'Yes,  un- 
less they  are  nol  pressed,'  he  answered.  'Well, 
when  are  cases  nol  prossed?'  we  asked. 

"The  nub  of  the  rest  of  the  conversation 
was  that  the  attorney  general  only  refuses 
to  prosecute  when  there  Is  reason  not  to 
prosecute.  We  kept  trying  to  get  at  the  rea- 
sons. Woodworth  only  gave  us  two  reasons, 
but  indicated  that  there  were  other  circum- 
stances. The  two  reasons  given  were  when 
a  key  witn*"-s  dies  or  additional  evidence  in- 
die at  os  thit  the  person  is  Innocent — for  ex- 
ample, when  another  man  confesses  to  the 
crine. 

"We  tried  another  tack.  Since  the  prose- 
cuf.on  of  Furcolo  fell  so  flat,  was  the  prose- 
cution surprised  by  developments  at  the 
trial — for  example,  a  witness  changing  his 
story?    Woodworth's  answer:  *No.' 


"So  we  tried  yet  another  tack.  Was  the 
attorney  general's  oflBce  surprised  by  the 
directed  verdict?  Woodworth  answered  that 
the  attorney  general's  office  never  comments 
on  a  Judicial  decision.  This  is  a  good  general 
policy,  and  we  indorse  It.  But  most  rules 
have  exceptions.  We  think  that  this  situa- 
tion merits  an  explanation  from  the  attorney 
general. 

"Because  as  matters  now  stand  it  looks  to 
us  like  the  attorney  general  acted  pretty 
Irresponsibly  In  bringing  Furcolo  to  trial." 

THE   BOSTON    HERAU) 

The  second  article  Is  as  the  situation  was 
capsuled  by  Editor  Emeritus  George  Minot 
writing  In  the  Boston  Herald  (the  State's 
leading  Republican  newspaper)  of  "a  few 
more  things  you  don't  understand:  Why  the 
Commonwealth  had  the  nerve  to  put  former 
Gov.  Foster  Furcolo  on  trial  •  •  •  In  view 
of  the  lack  of  evidence  of  any  wrongdoing  on 
ills  part." 

WHY    NOT    THY    THE    MONITOR    SYSTEM? 

My  case  Is  over.  Everyone  agrees  It  never 
should  have  been  brought  In  the  first  place. 
How  do  we  prevent  a  recurrence?  I  think  the 
Inauguration  of  what  I  have  termed  "the 
monitor  system"  may  be  the  answer. 

Why  not  try  It? 


STARTING  AT  RIGHT  TIME 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America  is  like  a  young  girl  who 
can  always  be  fresh  and  lovely  and  beau- 
tiful provided  she  starts  now  to  take  care 
of  herself.  We  have  taken  so  much  of 
our  natural  beauty  for  granted.  We  pre- 
sumed— and  it  was  almost  without  think- 
ing—that our  streams  could  always  have 
fresh,  puve  water,  no  matter  how  much 
refuse  was  dumped  into  them.  And  we 
presumed  that  our  air  would  always  be 
fresh  and  pure,  no  matter  how  many  or 
what  kind  of  fumes  were  blownrtnto  the 
air. 

Now  it  is  to  the  credit  of  all  Americans 
that  something  is  being  done  to  main- 
tain this  country's  beauty.  We  know 
now  that  the  beginning  can  be  small — 
that  one  can  pick  up  one  piece  of  trash, 
plant  one  flower  or  one  tree,  or  just  be 
aware  that  beauty  is  a  thing  v.'hich  lasts 
forever,  only  if  we  will  it  to  last,  and  take 
steps  to  cherish  it,  and  preserve  it. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Tribune 
which  discussed  efforts  to  do  something 
about  water  pollution. 

This  is   a  timely   and   all-important 
subject  and  I  a.sk  permission  to  insert 
the  editorial  in  the  Record. 
How  Something  Can  Be  Dons  About  Wateb 
Pollution 

As  President  Johnson  signed  the  Water 
Quality  Act  he  said: 

"I  pledge  that  we  are  going  to  reopen  the 
Potomac  for  swimming  by  1975.  And  within 
the  next  25  years  we  are  going  to  repeat 
this  effort  in  lakes  and  streams  and  rivers 
all  across  the  country." 

Congress  has  indeed  given  the  Nation  an 
effective  law  to  use  in  cleaning  up  our 
streams  and  lakes,  llie  bill  wiiicli  was 
worked  out  by  the  conference  committee  is 


better  than  both  the  original  Senate  and 
House  versions. 

It  was  far  preferable,  as  the  final  bUl  did, 
to  upgrade  Jurisdiction  over  pollution  con- 
trol to  a  water  pollution  control  adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  had  been  proposed 
to  place  the  pollution  control  task  in  a 
mere  division  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  law  deals  primarily  with  Interstate 
waters.  The  States  are  given  until  June  30, 
1967.  to  establish  quality  standards.  But  If 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  finds  they  have  not  done  this,  or 
the  standards  are  Inadequate,  he  can  act. 
Not  arbitrarily,  however.  He  *  must  call  a 
conference  of  all  Interested  parties.  Includ- 
ing municipalities  and  industries.  But 
even  pollution  of  Intrastate  waters  can  feel 
the  hand  of  Federal  enforcement  If  the  pol- 
lution affects  Interstate  waters. 

The  public's  thanks  for  this  act  "to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  wrter"  goes  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill,  Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 
of  Maine,  and  Representative  John  Blatnik, 
of  Minnesota,  and  also  to  Senator  Caleb 
BocGS,  of  D?lawarc  and  Representative  John 
Baldwin,  of  California,  who  fought  for  It. 

Said  President  Johnson: 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  a  river  flowing  red 
with  blood  from  slaughterhouses.  There  Is 
no  excuse  for  pnpt  rmllls  pouring  tons  of  sul- 
phuric acid  Into  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  There  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  chemical  companies  and  oil  reflneries 
using  our  major  rivers  as  pipelines  for  toxic 
wastes.  There  is  no  excuse  for  communities 
to  use  other  people's  rivers  as  a  dump  for 
their  raw  sewage." 

And  now  something  cpn  be  done  about  It. 

It's  the  job  of  the  new  Secretary,  John 
W.  Gardner,  to  do  It. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fo/  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  way 
to  these  Chambers  this  morning  I  passed 
our  most  attractive  National  Archives 
Building  and  saw  the  inscription  carved 
in  stone.  "What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue."  and 
it  seemed  so  appropriate  for  the  remarks 
I  wish  to  make  here  today. 

For  many  weeks  now,  on  and  off,  the 
House  has  been  dealing  with  the  by  now 
famous,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  in- 
famous, Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 
We  have  been  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  facts  and  half -facts  and  this  late  in 
an  extended  session  of  the  Congress  I  ex- 
pect my  colleagues  have  had  enough  of 
the  whole  thing.  In  my  six  terms  in  the 
Congress  I  have  always  considered  myself 
a  practical  man — practical  in  economics 
and  in  politics  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  my  constituents  generally  re- 
gard me  this  way. 

On  the  basis  of  practical  politics  then  I 
should  consider  this  project  a  fait  accom- 
pli and  thus  retire  to  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  and  remain  silent.  But  every 
once  in  a  while  an  issue  comes  along 
that  transcends  practical  politics  and  in- 
volves elements  of  principle  that  cannot 
easily  be  shunted  aside.  The  handling 
of  the  request  for  authorization  of  $277 
million  for  this  project  has  been  the 
worst  in  my  memory  as  a  Congressman 
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and  yesterday,  as  I  heard  the  impas- 
.sioned  pleas  of  my  Massachusetts  col- 
leagues, Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  and  Ed- 
ward P.  BoLAND,  for  rejection  of  this 
horse-and-buggy  project,  I  determined 
that  I  must  add  further  to  the  record 
for  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 

As  Al  Smith  said,  "Let's  take  a  look  at 
the  record."  The  record  on  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Scliool  project  going  back  to  its 
original  introduction  before  the  House 
Public  Work.s  Subcommittee  is  laced  with 
misstatements,  misconceptions,  broken 
House  rules,  political  chicanery  and  par- 
liamentary maneuvering. 

When  on  yesterday,  this  House  ap- 
proved the  omnibus  public  works  bill 
with  this  travesty  of  a  project  included, 
it  did  so  only  because  it  was  maneuvered 
into  a  parliamentary  position  of  reject- 
ing a  multitude  of  worthy  rivers  and 
harbors  projects  or  taking  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School.  I  think  I  have  been  in  these 
halls  long  enough  to  feel  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  our  membership  and  I 
remain  thoroughly  convinced  that  had 
I  been  given  the  opportunity — an  oppor- 
tunity that  was  properly  mine  had  our 
rules  been  followed — to  offer  a  motion 
for  recommittal  of  the  omnibus  bill  and 
deletion  of  this  hydroelectric  hydra- 
headed  monstrosity,  that  it  would  have 
been  defeated  by  a  larger  margin  than 
it  was  several  weeks  ago.  How  was  I 
denied  that  right?  How  did  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  stuffing  this 
unwanted  Interior  Department  brain- 
child down  the  throats  of  New  England? 
Let  US  look  at  the  record. 

This  saga  of  infamy  began,  really,  last 
July,  just  about  3  months  ago.  The  De- 
partment and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
proposed  this  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  as  an  alternative  to  the  now- 
discredited  Passamaquoddy  tidal  devel- 
opment in  Maine.  It  appeared  like  a 
siren  from  the  sea — unknown,  unheard 
of,  uncertain.  I  am  certain  that  at  its 
first  appearance  the  terminology 
"Dickey-Lincoln  School"  sounded  to 
most  of  us  like  the  name  of  a  grammar 
school  our  cousin  Tillie  might  have  at- 
tended. But  as  events  began  to  uiifold. 
it  quickly  became  evident  that  we  were 
to  be  asked  to  build  and  buy  the  world's 
most  expensive  grammar  school.  In  an 
amazing  display  of  political  sleight-of- 
hand  by  the  Interior  Department,  this 
project  appeared,  received  approval  from 
the  administi-ation,  bounced  to  the  Sen- 
ate side  of  this  Chamber  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  without  any  pub- 
lic hearings — and  all  within  72  hom"s. 

Now  I  can  picture  myself  conceiving 
of  a  pi-oject  for  my  district  that  would 
ultimately  cost  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars 
and  ramming  it  through  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  in  3  days'  time.  In 
the  fii'st  place,  while  I  love  my  district,  I 
love  the  taxpayei-s  who  live  there  far 
more,  so  even  in  my  wildest  yearnings 
for  benefits  for  that  district  I  would  not 
propose  such  a  travesty  on  the  legislative 
and  appropriations  process.  But,  obvi- 
ously, my  standards  are  not  those  of  the 
Interior  Department.  It  should  have 
sent  up  the  warnhig  flags  for  all  of  the 
Membeis  of  the  House  when  this  project 
whistled  through  the  Senate  like  a  night 
train  through  Paducah  Plats.    But  hon- 


est men  that  we  are,  we  assumed  that 
the  parties  in  interest  would,  in  due 
couise,  get  their  hearing  and  that  then 
a  reasonable  legislative  judgment  would 
be^made  by  the  Members  of  this  House. 
Little  did  we  realize,  at  that  time,  that 
not  only  were  the  opponents  of  this  proj- 
ect outside  of  the  House  itself  to  be 
jobbed,  but  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  itself  were  to  be  jobbed  as  well. 

The  night  train,  having  whistled 
through  tlie  Senate,  had  to  slow  down  a 
little  when  it  reached  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  Now  questions  began 
to  oe  asked.  What  does  this  project  really 
mean?  Will  it  help  to  lower  power  costs 
in  the  New  England  area  or  is  it  just  an 
Interior  gambit  to  finally  crack  the  New 
England  area  with  public  pov.'er?  Is  the 
project  economically  feasible?  Is  it 
really  a  reclamation  and  flood  control 
project  or  is  it  a  pure  power  project? 
What  will  happen  to  the  power  to  be 
produced?  17 

Those  questions  and  many  more  wei'e 
asked.  But  there  were  not  very  many 
an.swpr.s  fortlicoming  from  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  involved.  It  became 
cleai  ly  evident  during  the  House  hearings 
that  there  were  a  lot  more  answers  re- 
quired befoie  the  Congress  cc'Uld  reason- 
ably proceed  with  an  authorization  of 
such  magnitude — an  authorization  that 
constituted  more  than  10  peicent  of  the 
entire  public  works  bill.  During  these 
hearings  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee sat  nonplus.sed,  to  say  the  least,  at 
such  statements  by  the  Secrt?tary  of  the 
Interior  as  "There  are  no  marketing 
plans'  and  "No,  we  did  not  consult  the 
electric  companies  of  the  area  on  the 
need  for  this  power.'  Ninet.v-five  pier- 
cent  of  the  power  to  be  produced  was  to 
be  sold  outside  the  State  of  Maine  and 
yet  no  one  knew  where  or  how  or  when 
this  could  or  would  be  done. 

It  was  a  genuinely  incredible  perform- 
ance It  seemed  to  many  of  us  that  to 
even  be  asked  to  support  this  project  was 
an  absuidity.  Not  only  was  the  disposi- 
tion of  tli^-«pwer  output  in  question  but 
then  it  became  evident  that  the  power 
was  going  to  be  more  expensive  to  pro- 
duce in  1972  than  power  now  being  pro- 
duced in  New  England  by  large  thermal- 
electric  and  nuclear  plants  due  to  be 
completed  shortly.  It  became  clearly 
evident  f  10m  the  hearings  that  this  was  a 
horse-and-buggy  project  conceived  in 
ignoi-ance  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  you  throw  enough  numbers 
around,  the  Congress  could  be  fooled. 
-  From  my  own  personal  knowledge,  as 
a  result  of  the  hearings,  a  majority  of 
the  public  works  committee  had  all  but 
decided  to  reject  the  project  entirely, 
when  the  political  sleight-of-hand  began 
again.  It  squeeked  out  of  committee 
narrowly,  but  was  never  voted  on  by  the 
subcommittee  that  had  conducted  the 
hearings  because  there  were  not  enough 
votes  for  it  thei'e.  Instead  it  was  passed 
to  the  full  committee  without  recom- 
mendation and  was  adopted  there — 
where  there  were  enough  votes.  Once 
again  the  red  warning  flag  should  have 
gone  up  to  all  of  us.  The  usual  Senate 
procedures  had  been  flaunted  and  now 
the  same  thing  was  starting  on  the 
Hou.se  side. 


By  now  the  controversy  was  really 
warming  up.  First  an  effort  was  made 
to  send  Ihe  entire  project  back  to  the 
committee  and  the  temper  of  the  House  s 
attitude  was  felt  when  the  effort  failed 
on  a  tie  vote — one  of  the  few  this  session. 
At  this  stage  of  developments  it  was 
clear  to  a  majority  of  the  Members  that 
this  project  was  indeed  a  strange  one. 
It  almost  secme^  that  it  could  not  stand 
the  light  of  diluent  examination.  Why 
was  the  House  to  proceed  so  quickly? 
Wasn't  it  reasonable  to  get  some  answers 
to  the  many  questions  that  were  fk>at- 
ing  about?  Evidently  the  House  thought 
so  because  they  supported  my  amend- 
ment to  the  omnibus  bill  that  would  have 
lequired  a  thorough  study  of  this  proj- 
ect by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
seemed  like  a  reasonable  and  objective 
approach  to  the  pi-oblem  at  hand.  And 
by  lollcall  vote  the  House  agreed. 

Those  of  us  who  felt  the  will  of  the 
House  having  been  expressed  that  the 
matter  was  disposed  of  until  next  spring 
found  in  short  order  that  we  were  wrong. 
Once  again  the  maneuvering  started  and 
we  suddenly  had  a  group  of  conferees 
who  did  not  reflect  the  view  of  the  House. 
They  are  all  able  and  honest  'men  but 
they  did  not  reflect  the  expressly  stated 
view  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  who 
answered  the  roUcall. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  the  project 
had  been  reinserted  in  the  conference  re- 
ijoit  after  the  meeting  with  the  Senate 
Now  this,  in  of  itself,  is  not  too  unusual. 
A  conference  is  convened  for  the  iiur- 
poses  of  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  It  is 
unusual,  nowever,  that  the  express 
wishes  of  the  Hoiii5e>.^on  a  rollcall  vote 
be  tiaded  away,  as  Cohfi^ressman  Boland 
pointed  out  in  his  remiHisyesterday. 
That,  however,  was  only  thebelflnning  of 
the  maneuvering  that  denied  me  the 
right  to  offer  an  effective  motion  foi-  le- 
committal  of  this  project. 

As  aptly  described  by  Congressman 
Cramer,  of  Florida,  there  was  a  case  of 
the  kidnapping  of  the  papers.  Under  the 
rules  of  conference  the  papers  of  the 
conference  report  should  have  been  le- 
turned  to  the  House  for  action  first.  This 
was  not  done.  And  perhaps  even  more 
significantly  was  never  explained  <o  the  ; 
Membeis  of  the  House.  Befoie  we  knew 
what  liad  happened  the  papers  went  to 
the  Senate  and  were  adopted. 

This,  of  course,  left  the  House  then  in 
the  position  of  simply  voting  the  entire 
bill  up  or  down.  There  could  be  no 
pnio,-.Hnients  ?.nd  this  is  exactly  '.vhat  the 
proponents  of  this  pi-oject  had  in  mind. 
They  clearly  indicated  that  this  project 
could  not  stand  on  its  own  merits.  It 
could  not  stand  the  light  and  heat 
through  examination.  It  could  not  even 
stand  to  be  voted  on  by  the  Membeis  of 
the  House.  ^ 

Now  in  six  terms  in  the  Congress  I  have 
won  and  lost  a  lot  of  fights.  An  effec- 
tive, woi'king  Congressman  does  not  ex- 
pect to  win  them  all.  He  is  willing  to 
accept  defeat  when  it  reflects  the  views* 
of  the  majority  of  the  House — that  is  the 
democratic  ti-adition.  But  when  a  moi- 
ect  of  this  kind  is  squirmed,  cajoled, 
twisted,  and  wormed  through  a  labyrin- 
thine of  parliamentai-y  maneuvering  that 
denies  the  Members  of  this  House  their 
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right  to  be  recorded  then  I  will  not  ac- 
cept that  as  the  proper  conduct  of  this 
House. 

The  next  act  of  this  tragedy  is  already 
underway.  While  House  Members  were 
being  forced  into  the  unfair  postion  yes- 
terday of  having  to  vote  on  the  entire  bill 
the  Senate  had  started  another  night 
tra'.i  oa  this  project.  The  supplemental 
appropri  ition  bill  was  whistling  down  the 
track  and  caiTying  a  load  of  $1,800,000 
f  jr  this  project. ,  A  load  that  was  placed 
o-\  the  train  even  before  the  House  had 
authoii^od  the  project. 

Prom  the  simple  standpoint  of  fair 
play  this  appropriation  must  be  removed 
from  this  biU.  ,The  M  ambers  of  the 
House  have  been  run  over  by  one  night 
train.  I  do  not  expect  they  want  to  get 
hit  by  another.  All  elements  of  fair  play 
aside  such  an  appropriation  is  com- 
pletely unjustified  by  the  facts.  This 
project  does  not  deserve  a  penny  of  r.p- 
propriation  until  some  agency  of  the 
Government  determines  whether  it  is 
even  feasible. 

I  said  at  the  outset  of  the.se  remarks 
that   past  is  prolog — and   this  Is  .so  in 
the  Dickey-LincoLn  School  project.  Nev- 
er, in  all  my  yeai-s  in  the  House,  have  I 
teen  such  sheer  iwlitical  power  applied 
to  a  project.     I  am  not  a  sensitive  man 
but  I  am  a  sensible  one  and  I  cannot  and 
will  not  accept  any  more  of  this  political 
Chicanery  on  behalf  of  a  project  that 
cannot  stand  public  examination.     I  am 
sure  that  I  wUl  be  jouied  by  many  of  the 
distmguished  Members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land delegation  in  continued  opposition 
to  this  project.    We  wiU  not  content  our- 
selves to  accept  this  action  yesterday  by 
doing  nothing.    We  will,  we  must,  in- 
sist on  complete  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of   this  misconceived,   malformed 
mismanaged  project. 


A    REDWOOD    NATIONAL    PARK    IS 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  CCHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
maiko,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introd^c  jis  legiolation  to  complete 
one  of  the  items  of  longest  standing  on 
/  morica'o  raster  of  unfinished  conserva- 
tion bu.siness.  This  is  the  establishment 
oi  a  Redwood  National  Park  on  the 
northern  coast  of  California. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  first 
called  for  presei-vation  of  a  representa- 
tive forest  of  these  trees — the  tallest 
growing  things  in  the  world — in  1879. 
And  legislation  has  been  before  Congress 
to  accomplish  this  goal  intermittently 
since  1911. 

But  these  efforts  have  been  uniformly 
frustrated.  Almost  two  million  acres 
along  California's  coast  were  once  for- 
ested with  magnificent  stands  of  Sequoia 
sempervirens.  Today,  probably  only 
200,000  acres  are  still  in  virgin  growth, 
and  most  of  this  Is  in  small  Isolated 
blocks. 


The  depletion  of  this  great  esthetic 
resource  has  occurred  mostly  because  the 
acreage  of  redwood  land  was  allowed  to 
pass  into  private  ownership  before  its 
value  to  the  Nation  was  fully  recognized 
Today  only  4C5  acres  of  redwood  forest 
land  in  the  Mair  Woods  National  Monu- 
ment  Just   north    of   San   Francisco   is 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice.   Some  50  000  acres  of  virgin  stands 
are  protected  in  California's  State  parks, 
but  this  acreage,  unfortunately,  is  badly 
scattered.     Nc v.here  is  a  major  block  of 
virgin  forest  presei-ved  where  the  entire 
growing  range  of  the  species  from  sea 
level  to  2,000  feet  can  be  represented. 

IDEAL  ARB.\  FOR  PARK.  LOCATED 

The  National  Park  Service  located  such 
an  area  in  1963.  Working  with  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  it  found  the 
largest  remaining  concentration  of  vir- 
gin redwood  growth  to  be  in  northern 
Huiubcldt  County  along  what  is  appro- 
priately kaown  as  Redwood  Creek.  Here 
just  soutii  of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods 
State  Park  it  confronted  an  unbroken 
panorama  of  the  last  large  valley  of  vir- 
gin redwoods,  and  in  this  valley  it  dis- 
covered tl^e  world's  tallest  trees.  On  a 
flat  10  miles  upstream  from  the  village 
of  Orick.  it  found  a  tree  that  reached 
skyward  more  than  367  feet. 

In  September  of  1964  the  National 
Park  Service  issued  a  report  in  which  it 
framed  a  number  of  alternate  proposals 
to  designate  this  superlative  area  as  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  Though  local 
timber  owners  have  opposed  these  pro- 
posals to  purchase  their  lands,  opinion 
throughout  California  and  the  Nation 
has  been  overwhelming  in  its  approval 
of  preserving  this  last  remaining  area  of 
virgin  redwoods  as  a  national  park. 

THE  NEED  IS  UBCENT 

While  some  may  beUeve.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  further  study  is  needed  to  define 
and  detail  a  proposal  for  a  national  park 
there,   I   would    remind   them    and    the 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  are  deal- 
ing in  this  case  with  a  quickly  vanishing 
resource.    The  redwoods  are  not  a  static 
commodity  which  will  wait  for  leisurely 
consideration  by  Congress.    The  lumber 
companies  that  own  the  land  are  logging 
it  whUe  we  are  talking  about  iU-and  at 
an    ever-quickening   rate.     Over    1.000 
acres  of  the  forest,  which  the  National 
Park  Service  proposed  only  last  year  to 
be  within  the  park,  have  been  logged  in 
the  last  12  months  alone.    In  the  past 
year,  the  output  of  redwood  lumber  in 
Humboldt  County  has  jumped  34  per- 
cent.    The    lumber   companies    appar- 
ently feel  that  one  of  the  ways  they  can 
defeat  this  proposal  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  is  to  scar  the  area  so  badly 
that   it   would   no   longer   be   desirable. 
Some  experts  feel  this  can  be  accorh- 
plished  in  2  to  5  years. 

Now  that  the  issue  has  been  raised,  it 
Is  clear  that  we  are  in  a  race  with  the 
loggers  for  a  Redwood  National  Park, 
and  clearly  tliis  will  be  the  last  race  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  nm.  For  when  this 
last  block  of  virgin  forest  is  logged,  there 
are  no  others.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
wait  no  longer — that  we  move  now. 


October  21,  1965 


THE   BILL    EXPLAINED 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced  today  would  establish 
a  Redwood  National  Park  of  90,000  acres 
in  the  area  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.    This  proposal  em- 
braces all  of  the  land  recommended  by 
the  I^rk  Service  in  their  first  proposal 
plus  the  drainages  of  Bridge  Creek,  Dcils 
Creek,  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek,  as  the 
Sierra  Club,  one  of  the  outstanding  con- 
servation organizations  in  our  coun»^ry 
has  recommended.     Almost  half  of  the 
acreage  in  the  proposed  park  is  forested 
with  virgin  redwoods.    The  balance  is 
cutover  land  in  varying  stages  of  second 
growth  that  is  needed  to  protect  water- 
sheds—and 12  are  completely  protected 
in  my  proposal— to  provide  development 
space,  and  to  connect  major  areas  of 
virgin  forest. 

Not  only  will  the  area  I  am  proposing 
as  a  Redwood  National  Park  include  the 
world's  tallest  trees,  it  will  also  include 
the  best  surviving  example  of  redwood 
forest  of  the  slope  type  on  the  surround- 
ing hills.  And  It  will  also  include  the 
largest  hill  mass  completely  forested 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  virgin  redwood 
forest.  Thus  the  entire  growing  range 
of  the  redwoods,  from  sea  level  to  2,000 
feet,  will  be  protected — providing  tlie 
surest  opportunity  for  perpetuation  of 
the  species  in  a  spacious  and  complete 
habitat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  park  also  will  afford 
splendid  opportunities  for  diversified  rec- 
reation. The  entire  coastline  from  the 
mouth   of   the   Klamath   River   to   the 

mouth  of  Redwood  Creek — 18  miles is 

included  witliin  tlie  boundaries  I  have 
drawn.  Tliis  is  spectacular  shoreUne  of 
high,  plunging  headlands;  long,  wide 
beaches;  and  tawny  bluffs  backing  the 
beaches.  Roosevelt  Elk,  too,  roam  these 
beaches,  as  well  as  the  prairies  inland. 
There  are  also  22  miles  of  river  front- 
age along  Redwood  Creek,  which  is  suit- 
able for  spring  float  trips.  The  valley 
of  Redwood  Creek  provides  a  smmy  shel- 
tered area  back  from  the  beach  for  camp- 
ing dui  ing  foggy  seasons. 


FINANCING 


Under  my  bill,  financing  for  the  park 
would  come  from  two  sources.  One 
would  be  composed  exclusively  of  Fed- 
eral money  derived  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  and  from  appro- 
priations from  the  Treasury.  Another 
would  be  composed  of  money  from  pri- 
vate sources  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  match  on  a  50-50  basis.  It 
is  expected  that  private  foundations 
would  contribute  substantially  to  this 
second  fvmd. 

Other  provisions  in  my  bill  provide 
protection  to  owners  of  land  used  for 
residential  and  resort  purposes  within 
the  proposed  park.  If  then-  use  of  the 
land  conforms  to  zoning  standards  for 
the  park,  their  land  would  not  be  subject 
to  condemnation.  A  live-man  board  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
administration  of  the  park  would  also  be 
established,  and  it  would  Include  local 
residents. 
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AID     TO    LOCAL     ECONOMT 


Mr.  SiJcaker,  I  am  confident  that  a 
Redwood  National  Park  would  aid  the 
local  economy,  not  impair  it  as  some 
critics  of  the  park  proposal  fear.  An 
ecanomic  study  done  for  the  National 
Park  Service  showed  that  the  economy 
would  be  stimulated  by  a  new  tourist  in- 
dustry within  a  very  few  years  and  that 
this  stimulus  would  more  than  offset  any 
losses  from  curtailed  logging.  Continued 
lorsing.  furthermore,  can  only  erode  the 
tpx  ba-se  by  removing  the  high-value,  old- 
growth  timber  from  the  rolls,  leaving 
only  the  low-value  bare  land  to  be  taxed 
for  the  next  40  years  or  more.  A  Red- 
wood National  Park  would  provide  a  new 
source  of  revenue  to  diversify  a  declin- 
ing lumber  economy,  and  it  would  pre- 
seiTC  a  vanishing  resource  for  the  world 
to  use  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
this  measure  under  consideration  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  The  trees 
are  going  too  fast  for  us  to  move  slowly. 
The  sooner  hearings  can  be  held  and  ac- 
tion scheduled,  the  better  is  our  chance 
of  rescuing  this  endangered  resource 
from  its  last  peril.  We  are  presented 
with  a  golden  opportunity,  but  it  will  not 
be  available  to  us  for  long. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park,  which  several  of  our  colleagues  are 
joining  me  in  introducing,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

H.R.  11723 

Be  it  CTiactcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That: 

Section  1.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  a  signif- 
icant example  of  coast.il  redwood  (Sequoia 
sempervirens)  forest  in  association  with 
streams  and  seashore  for  purposes  of  public 
inspiration,  recreation,  and  scientific  study, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
establish  an  area  to  be  known  as  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  within  that  portion  of 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties,  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  particularly  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  area  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  park") 
is  the  area  enclosed  within  the  following 
boundary : 

Beginning  at  the  point  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Klamath  River  which  is  the  Williams 
Triangulatlon  Point  (51;  sec.  8,  T.  13  N.,  R. 
1  E.,  unsurveyed) ; 

Thence  east  one-quarter  mile; 

Thence  due  south  to  the  summit  of  Flint 
Ridge: 

Thence  south  and  southeasterly  along  the 
hydrologic  divide  between  Richardson  Creek 
and  the  ocean  to  a  point  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  portion  of  Hlgliway  101 
which  runs  northeasterly  to  the  town  of 
Klamath; 

Thence  northeasterly  paralleling  said 
higliway  at  a  distance  set  back  from  the 
highway  of  one-eighth  of  a  mile  to  a  point 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  Klamath 
River; 

Thence  southeasterly  across  said  highway 
at  right  angles  to  a  point  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road; 

Thence  southwesterly  paralleling  said 
highway  at  a  distance  set  back  from  the 
highway  of  one-eighth  of  a  mile  to  a  point 
where  the  highway  turns  southerly; 

Thence  southerly  paralleling  said  highway 
to  the  east  at  a  distance  set  back  from  the 
highway  of   one-quarter   of  a  mile   to  the 
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northern  boundary  of  Prairie  Creek  Red- 
woods State  Park; 

Tlience  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  to  the 
southwestern  corner  of  section  33,  T.  13  N., 
R.  1  E.  (unsurveyed); 

Thence  south  one-eighth  of  a  mile; 

Tlience  east  one-quarter  of  a  mile; 

Thence  south  one-eighth  of  a  mile; 

TJ'.ence  east  one-half  mile; 

Thence  south  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
boundary  of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
P.irk; 

Tiience  siutherly  along  the  boundary  of 
raid  park  to  a  point  opposite  the  head  of  the 
East  Fork  of  Brown  Creek; 

Tli^nce  couthcasterly  paralleling  on  the 
cast  the  road,  which  runs  along  the  divide 
between  Prairie  Creek  and  the  Klamath 
nivcr,  but  set  back  from  the  ccntcrllne  a 
di.'.tancc  of  100  yards  as  measured  on  the 
ground  surface,  to  a  point  v/hcre  the  road 
l?.->ve3  the  crest  of  the  divide  near  the  head 
of  Surpur  Creek; 

Thence  southeasterly  prvrallclling  the  di- 
vide between  Surpur  Creek  and  Lost  Man 
Creek,  at  a  distance  100  yards  east  of  the 
divide  ps  measured  on  the  ground  jiurface,  to 
a  point  of  juncture  with  Holter  Ridge  (which 
divides  Tectah  Creek  and  Lost  Man  Creek) ; 

Tlience  southwesterly  paralleling  the  crest 
of  Holter  Ridge,  at  a  distance  100  yards  east 
of  tlie  ridge  ao  measured  on  the  ground  sur- 
face, to  a  point  of  juncture  with  the  Bald 
HlUs  Road; 

Thence  paralleling  the  Bald  Hills  Road,  at 
a  distance  100  yards  east  of  the  centerllne  of 
the  road,  to  the  spur  road  leading  to  Coyote 
Peak  and  beyond  (sec.  29.  T.  9  N..  R.  3  E.. 
unsurveyed) ; 

Tlience  southerly  and  later  westerly 
paralleling  that  road,  but  set  back  a  distance 
of  100  yards  to  the  east  as  measured  on  the 
ground  surface,  out  Arbor  Camp  Ridge  to 
Hooker  Triangulatlon  Point  (3139) ; 

Tlience  southwesterly  to  the  north  (or 
east)  bank  of  Redwood  Creek; 

Tlience  one  mile  downstream  along  the 
mean  high-water  line  of  that  bank  of  Red- 
v.ood  Creek; 

Tlience  one  and  a  quarter  miles  due  west; 

Thence  southwesterly  paralleling  the  hy- 
drological  divide  between  Devils  Creek  and 
Panther  Creek,  at  a  distance  100  yards  south- 
east of  the  divide  as  measured  on  the  ground 
surface,  to  the  road  along  the  divide  between 
Redwood  Creek  and  Maple  Creek; 

Thence  northwesterly  paralleling  the  road, 
which  runs  near  the  divide  between  Red- 
wood Creek  and  Maple  Creek,  but  along  a 
line  100  yards  southwest  of  the  centerllne 
of  the  road,  as  measured  on  the  ground  sur- 
face, to  a  point  at  the  head  of  Pitcher  Creek; 

Thence  due  north  to  the  summit  of  Peak 
2745  (south  of  Rodgers  Peak) ; 

Thence  generally  northerly.  100  yards  west 
and  southwest  as  measured  on  the  ground 
surface  of  the  hydrological  divide  between 
the  drainages  flowing  into  Redwood  Creek 
and  those  flowing  directly  into  the  ocean,  to 
Stone  Triangulatlon  Point  (1070;  southwest 
corner  of  sec.  8,  T.  10  N.,  R.  1  E.,  unsurveyed) ; 

Thence  generally  in  a  northerly  direction 
paralleling  the  road,  running  north  to  High- 
way 101  from  Stone,  but  100  yards  gener- 
ally to  the  west,  as  measured  on  the  ground 
surface,  for  approximately  one  mile  to  a  point 
one-half  mile  south  of  Highway  101; 

Thence  east  one  mile; 

Thence  northeast  one  mile; 

Thence  due  north  for  approximately  one 
mile  to  a  point  of  Junction  with  Highway  101 
where  the  Bald  Hills  Road  begins; 

Thence  two  and  one-quarter  miles  due 
west  to  a  point  immediately  north  of  Huf- 
ford  Triangulatlon  Point  (415): 

Thence  south  to  the  summit  of  HufTord 
Triangulatlon  Point; 

Thence  southwesterly  to  the  summit  of 
0;-ick  Triangulatlon  Point; 


Thence  south  to  the  north  bank  of  Red- 
wood Creek; 

Thence  southerly  and  westerly  along  the 
mean  high-water  line  of  said  creek  to  its 
mouth; 

Thence  northerly  along  the  mean  low-tide 
line  of  the  ocean  to  a  point  due  west  of  the 
point  of  beginning; 

Thence  due  east  to  the  point  of  beginniUji;. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  As  rapidly  as  funds  becoms 
available  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  Act.  ti  ? 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  condemnation,  transfer  from  any 
Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the 
land,  waters,  and  other  property,  and  im- 
provements tliereon  and  any  interests 
therein,  within  the  area  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  no  property  which  has  been  Iraprovei 
and  in  use  tor  residential  purposes  or  for 
commercial  resort  purposes,  for  at  least  two 
years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  subject  to  condemnation  if  the 
property  continues  to  be  so  used  and  con- 
forms to  zoning  bylaws  established  by  tta 
county  in  which  the  property  is  situatec. 
Zoning  bylaws  must  conform  to  standards 
set  by  the  Secretary  for  this  proviso  to  appl^. 
Such  standards  shall  be/designed:  (1)  To 
permit  only  such  min<»/property  improve- 
ments as  are  compatibfe  with  the  purposes 
of  the  park;  (2)  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
the  park  by  cstawlishing  acreage  llmlti«, 
frontage  and  setback  requirements,  and  pro- 
cedures for  public  notice  of  zoning,  variance, 
and  exceptions. 

(b)  No  private  property  within  the  are-x  ^ 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of 
this  Act  which  is  used  for  residential  or 
resort  purposes  shall  be  acquired  by  con- 
demnation for  one  year  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Federal  property  located  within 
the  area  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  >be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  Secret^jfjr  for  use 
by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  requiring  the  expenditure,  when 
appropriated,  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
sections  of  this  Act,  but  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  under  any  such  contract  shall 
be  contingent  on  the  appropriation  of  funds 
sufficient  to  fulfill  the  obligations  thereby 
incurred. 

(e)  When  the  Secretary  determines  tfiat 
lands  and  water  or  interests  therein  have 
been  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  provide  an  administrative 
unit,  he  shall  declare  the  establishment  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  by  publication 
of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register.      ^ 

(f )  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  de- 
fine and  acquire,  by  purchase,  donation,  or 
Otherwise,  easements  on  lands  within  any 
watersheds  tributary  to  the  park  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  land-treatment  practices 
thereon  to  improve  the  supply,  quaUty.  and 
reliability  of  water  in  the  park  and  to  protect 
the  park  from  flooding,  channel  erosion,  and 
gravel  movement. 

(g)  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  define  and  acquire,  by  purchase,  do- 
nation, or  otherwise,  scenic  easements  near 
or  adjacent  to  the  park  boundaries  and  along 
Highway  101  north  from  Patricks  Point 
State  Park  to  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park. 

Sec  3.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
shall  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of  th<^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  Nationa^ 
Park  Service,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  Of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
V3.C.   1  and  the  following),  entitled  "An 
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Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, and  in  accordance  with  laws  of 
general  application  relating  to  the  National 
Park  System  as  defined  by  the  Act  of  Augxist 
8.  1953  (67  Stat.  496:  16  U.S.C.  Ic)  :  Provided, 
That  no  tolls  nor  entry  fees  shall  be  levied 
by  the  National  Park  Service  for  public  use 
of  and  access  to  Highway  101  and  other 
through  roadways  within  the  area  described 
in  subsection  (bi  of  section  1  of  this  Act, 
and  nothing  herein  shall  aftect  the  concur- 
rent police  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia over  such  roadways. 

Sec.  4.  A  general  advisory  board  to  be 
known  as  the  "Redwood  National  Park  Ad- 
visory Board"  is  established  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  any  matters 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  park, 
including  standards  for  regxilations  relating 
to  zoning.  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  residents  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  park  is  situated.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California  shall  ap- 
point these  two  members  of  the  Board,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  the  remainder. 
The  Board  shall  meet  not  less  than  twice 
yearly  upon  the  call  of  the  member  desig- 
nated as  Chairman  by  the  Secretary,  or  addi- 
tionally upon  request  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except 
that  no  more  than  $100  million  shall  be 
appropriated  to  pay  for  the  acquisition  of 
land,  waters,  and  improvements  thereon  and 
interests  therein,  and  incidental  costs  relat- 
ing thereto,  by  the  United  States  acting 
alone:  Provided.  That  additional  sums  not 
to  exceed  $50  million  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  as  matching  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  and  interests  therein,  to 
the  extent  of  the  value  of  sums  or  property 
which  non-Federal  sources  donate  to  carry 
out  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act. 
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AMERICAN  PROPOSAL  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  ON  ANTI-SEMI- 
TISM 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  regret  that  the  United  Nations  yes- 
terday disapproved  by  a  vote  of  82  to  12. 
an  American  proposal  to  write  a  specific 
condemnation  of  anti-semitism  into  the 
U.N.  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
one  to  praise  American  diplomatic  policy 
indisci-iminately.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
maintain  a  position  of  detachment  in 
dealing  with  the  administration.  My 
criticism,  I  feel,  must  therefore  add 
weight  to  my  praise.  I  think  you  will 
recognize  that  my  commendation  of  the 
U.S.  position  has  been  carefully  evalu- 
ated and  is  deeply  held. 

The  United  States  took  a  courageous 
stand  in  seeking  to  condemn  anti-semi- 
ti.sm.  It  is  fine  to  speak  in  general  terms 
of  ending  racial  injustice,  but  the  terri- 
ble tragedy  of  what  occurred  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many during  our  lifetime  gives  a  special 
poignancy  to  dealing  specifically,  as  the 
Catholic  Church  has  recently  done,  with 
anti-Semitic  hatred.    The  United  States 


sought  to  condemn  this  heinous  form  of 
disci-imination  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
What  the  United  Nations  did  in  response, 
is  not,  of  course,  to  be  interpreted  as 
acquiescent  in  the  practice  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. Par  from  it.  But  I  l>elieve.  none 
the  less,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
United  States  pi-oposal.  whatever  their 
motives,  were  mistaken  in  voting  the 
way  they  did. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  countries  that  joined  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  anti- 
Semitism  amendment.  They  were  Aus- 
tralia. Austria.  Belgium.  Bolivia,  Brazil. 
Canada.  Israel.  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  Greece,  our 
friend  and  ally,  joined  with  Communist 
Hungary  to  spearhead  the  opposition  to 
the  anti-Semitism  amendment.  We 
knew  last  week  that  the  Communist 
countries  would  vote  against  it  in  order 
to  acquire  some  cheap  political  profit  in 
the  Arab  countries.  I  am  sorry  so  many 
friendly  countries  chose,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  them,  to  abet  the  leadership 
that  Moscow  provided  against  the  hu- 
mane Amei  ican  position. 

Once  again.  I  commend  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  State  Department, 
and  Amba.ssador  Goldberg  for  their  en- 
lightened stand,  and  I  hope  that  the 
matter  will  not  here  die.  I  look  forward 
to  another  day  when  the  United  Nations 
will  see  this  question  with  clearer  vision. 


HLINKA  SILVER  AWARD  BESTOWED 
UPON  ABBOT  KOJIS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Right  Reverend  Theodore  Kojis.  OSB, 
Abbot  of  St.  Andrews  Benedictine  Abbey, 
in  Cleveland,  has  been  named  to  receive 
the  Hlinka  Silver  Award  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  behalf  of  the  Slovak 
nation's  struggle  for  religious  freedom 
and  self-government.  This  is  a  highly 
prized  award.  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent  from  Detroit.  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  New  York  will  gather  in 
Cleveland  on  October  23  at  a  testimonial 
banquet  honoring  Abbot  Kojis. 

This  award  is  named  in  memory  of  the 
great  Msgr.  Andrew  Hlinka,  who,  at  the 
turn  of  this  century,  championed  the 
Slovak  cause  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment. It  was  Monsignor  Hlinka. 
who  founded  the  Slovak  Peoples  Party 
and  encouraged  the  Slovaks  to  strive  for 
national  recognition.  Slovakia  had  long 
been  submerged  by  foreign  rule,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  preserved  by  the 
inspiring  work  of  dedicated  men. 

Monsignor  Hlinka  rose  to  prominence 
in  Europe  as  a  leading  advocate  of  self- 
goverament  for  Slovakia  and  all  the 
other  nations  of  Central-East  Eui'ope. 
The  Wilsonian  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination provided  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  his  work  and  for  the  cause  of  the 
Slo\ak  people.     It  was  in  that  spirit  that 


he  journeyed  to  Paris  in  1919  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  Piesident  Wilson  to  plead 
the  case  of  his  people. 

While  Monsignor  Hlinka's  hopes  were 
not  realized,  his  dedication  and  deter- 
mination left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
life  of  the  Slovak  nation.  The  Hlinka 
Silver  Award  is  a  memorial  to  the  Slovak 
love  of  freedom  and  the  determination  of 
her  people  to  win  full  and  unfettered 
recognition  as  a  nation. 

Abbot  Kojis  is  a  worthy  recipient  of 
this  prized  award.  He  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  work  in  support  of  the  cause 
of  justice  for  the  Slovak  nation.  He  ha.s 
been  a  source  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment that  the  long-delayed  freedom  and 
self-government  of  Slovakia  will  soon 
become  a  reality. 

Only  five  Americans  have  won  this 
coveted  award  during  the  41  years  it  has 
been  bestowed  upon  outstanding  leader.s. 
Cleveland  is  proud  of  Abbot  Kojis  and 
the  three  other  Clevelanders  who  have 
won  it  in  past  years — Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Francis  Dubosh,  John  Sabol,  and  the 
late  Philip  Hrobak. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  STADIUM- 
REDSKIN  CONTRACT:  A  DRAIN  ON 
THE  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  relative 
to  my  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  have  for  some  time  been 
concerned  about  the  serious  situation 
presented  by  the  deficit  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  ever  since 
its  construction  was  finished.  In  the  last 
2  fiscal  years,  the  stadium  has  operated 
at  a  total  cash  deficit  of  more  than  one 
and  one-quarter  million  dollars — a  ca.sli 
deficit  made  up  out  of  the  revenues  or 
borrowing  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  These  deficits  have  been 
solely  in  connection  with  the  operation  ol 
the  stadium  and  the  servicing  of  the  debt 
without  any  payments  toward  retiring 
that  debt. 

The  District  of  Columbia's  own  budg- 
etary difficulties  are  well  known  to  you 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  to 
all  thoughtful  citizens  of  this  cfommunit.v. 
The  burden  which  these  cash  deficit s 
have  added  to  the  otherwise  desperate 
situation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
indeed  intolerable.  When  I  first  in- 
vestigated this  matter.  I  was  indeed  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  during  the  fall  of 
the  year,  v/hen  so  many  of  our  citizens 
are  interested  in  watching  high  school, 
college,  and  professional  football  games, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  .stands 
empty  on  most  Fi-idays,  Saturdays,  and 
Sundays.  I  was  interested,  however,  to 
learn  that  some  attempt — however 
belated — is  being  made  to  bring  in  moie 
college  games  which  will  increase  the 
.stadium's  revenues  somewhat. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,   is  that  the  greatest  potential 


source  of  revenue  for  the  stadium  in  the 
fall  months  is  from  professional  football. 
However,  ever  since  it  was  opened,  the 
stadium  has  been  used  for  only  seven 
regularly  scheduled  professional  football 
games  plus  one  exhibition  game  in  each 
ye.ir. 

Why  is  this.  Mr.  Speaker?  It  may  be 
difficult  to  believe,  but  this  situation 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board — a  public  body 
which  now  includes  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
rrcoident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners — entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  owners  of  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  professional  team  which 
provided  that  the  Redsk'ns,  and  the  Rod- 
skins  alone,  have  the  right  to  play  profes- 
sional football  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium. 

When  this  w.is  called  to  my  attention, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walter  N.  To- 
briner on  AujTust  25.  1965.  I  noted  that 
the  present  contractual  arrangements 
present  an  intolerable  situation  which 
must  be  remedied  and  I  asked  Mr.  To- 
briner to  advise  me  as  to  the  steps  which 
the  Armory  Board  intended  to  ta!:e  to 
el  m'notc  the  grant  of  exclusive  profes- 
sional football  rights  to  the  Redskins. 

Mr.  Tobriner's  response  to  me  indi- 
cated a  timid  and  hesitant  reluctance  to 
face  the  matter.  Despite  the  serious  fi- 
nancial burdens  facing  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  the  taxpayers,  he 
said  that  the  Armory  Board  had  been 
advised  that  the  exclusive  provisions  in 
the  contract  were  'prima  facie  valid" 
and  accordingly  without  the  consent  of 
the  Redskins  the  Board  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  lease  the  stadium  to  another 
football  tenm  without  seriously  risking 
a  breach  of  its  agreement  and  substan- 
tial damages.  His  sole  suggestion  for 
solving  the  matter  was  for  representa- 
tives of  another  professional  football 
team  to  negotiate  separately  with  the 
Redskins  in  an  effort  to  have  them  vol- 
untarily waive  this  restriction. 

Since  my  letter  to  Mr.  Tobriner,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  an  opinion 
in  which  he  has  stated  that  this  re- 
strictive covenant  "violates  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act."  It  thus  appears  that  the  Armory 
Board  is,  in  effect,  aiding  and  abetting 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  country  by 
the  Redskins  in  maintaining  this  exclu- 
sive franchise.  In  the  face  of  this  ruling, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Armory  Board  can  continue  to 
drag  its  heels  in  this  matter. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  papers  that 
that  Armory  Board  has  now  retained 
special  counsel  to  review  the  legaUty  of 
the  Redskins'  contract.  I  sincer^R^hope 
that  this  is  not  merely  another  attempt 
by  the  Board  to  avoid  taking  necessary 
action  here.  Regardless  of  the  opinion 
of  this  private  counsel,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  in  the  face  of  the  finding  by  a 
high  Government  attorney,  the  Board 
should  take  every  step  to  repudiate  this 
exclusive  provision.  I  have  today  writ- 
ten Mr.  Tobriner  another  letter,  pointing 
out  my  hope,  which  all  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  and  this  matter  must  share. 


that  the  Armoi-y  Board  will  correct  this 
inequitable  and  illegal  situation  as  soon 
as  possible  and  eliminate  the  Redskins' 
monopoly  "on  professional  football  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stad'um  was  built  in  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayers — not  the  Washington  Red- 
skins. Under  the  exclusive  Redskin  cov- 
enant, the  taxpayers  are  carrying  a  much 
larcer  share  of  the  burden  of  paying  off 
the  stadium  debt  than  is  morally  or  le- 
gally justified.  The  hapless  taxpayers 
are  subsidizinr: — at  tremendous  ex- 
pense— an  exclusive  franchise  for  one 
privately  owned,  profitmaking  enter- 
prise— tiic  Washington  Redskins. 

Mr.  SiJcaUer,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
om  I  shall  include  my  correspondence 
with  Commissioner  Tobriner,  a  copy  of 
the  opinion  rendered  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  relative  to 
the  stadium  contract,  and  a  brief  history 
of  the  stadium  funding  arrangements: 

August  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Walteh  N.  Tobriner. 
CoTTimissioner,  District  of  Columbia, 
District  Building.  Room  504, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  you  in  your  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board 
which  is  responsible  for  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  to  inquire 
about  what  steps,  if  any.  the  Board  Intends 
to  take  to  revise  the  stadium's  present  lease 
with  the  Washington  Redskins.  Under  this 
lease,  that  team  has  been  granted  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  play  professional  football  in 
the  stadium  for  a  30-year  period. 

This  Inquiry  Is  prompted  by  serious  con- 
cern, which  is  shared  by  many  others,  over 
the  drastic  financial  plight  of  the  stadium. 
As  you  know,  in  fiscal  year  1963.  the  net  defi- 
cit before  depreciation  In  the  operation  of 
the  stadium  amounted  to  $601,000.  This  loss 
Increased  in  1964  to  $665,000.  In  both  of 
these  years,  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment and  ultimately  its  taxpayers  have  been 
required  to  make  up  these  deficits  to  avoid 
default  on  the  Interest  due  on  the  stadium 
bonds.  The  matter  Is  likely  to  become  even 
more  serious  in  the  future.  Beginning  In 
1970,  the  stadium  bonds  themselves  will  be- 
gin to  mature,  and  unless  future  operations 
are  more  successful,  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  required  to  appropriate  even  larger 
sums  to  pay  oil  these  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  own 
budgetary  difficulties,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  Is  an  Intolerable 
burden  on  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment and  its  taxpayers,  diverting  sums  sorely 
needed  for  far  more  Important  purposes  such 
as  education,  welfare,  and  the  provision  of 
additional  police  In  the  District.  It.  Is  clear 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  put  the 
stadium  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  serious  drain  on  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  the 
Board  should  give  the  highest  priority  to 
taking  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  re- 
vise its  present  lease  agreement  with  the 
Washington  Redskins.  As  noted,  under  this 
lease  that  team  has  been  vested  by  the  Board  « 
with  exclusive  rights  to  use  the  stadium  for 
professional  football  games  over  an  extended 
period  of  30  years.  However,  on  an  annual 
basis,  the  Redskins'  use  of  the  stadium  has 
been  limited  to  seven  regular  games  and  one 
exhibition  game.  The  stadium  has  thus  re- 
mained empty  over  many  weekends  during 
the  fall,  contributing  further  to  the  enor- 
mous stadium  deficits. 

Professional  football  has  grown  contin- 
ually in  spectator  Interest  and  Indeed  Is  now 


regarded  as  America's  most  popular  spectator 
sport.  It  is  plain  that,  with  the  elimination 
of  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  lease  with 
the  Redskins,  the  etadlum  could  be  used  by 
one  or  more  additional  professional  football 
teams,  which  would  help  Immeasurably  «n 
solving  the  serious  financial  plight  con- 
fronting the  stadium.  This  would  also  pro- 
vide more  enjoyment  of  the  stadium  by  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
surrounding  areas  for  whom,  In  the  final 
analysis,  this  facility  was  built.  This  is 
clearly  to  be  preferred  over  the  prrsont 
arrangement  under  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  its  taxpayers  ar3 
EUbsldlzing  at  great  expense  an  exclusive 
fr.-inchiee  for  one  privately  owned,  profit- 
making  enterprise. 

One  m'ght  view  with  some  skepticism  a  re- 
cently reported  reversal  of  policy  on  the  part 
cf  the  prerent  Redrkin  management  whereby 
they  will  now  permit  the  scheduling  of  col- 
lega  games— heretofore  precluded  by  their 
inslsteneo  on  their  contractual  rights.  At 
first  glance,  this  change  of  heart  would  seem 
very  generous  but  it  might  ba  suggested  that 
this  reversal  Is  designed  to  preclude  compe- 
tition from  another  profe-sional  faotbrll 
franchise  In  Washington  where  only  one 
stadium  is  available  and  where  the  award- 
ing of  a  franchise  will  undoubtedly  hinge  on- 
stadium  availability. 

Mo-t  ccllcge  games  are  of  provincial  in- 
terest and  unless  they  are  of  national-inter- 
est caliber  such  as  Army-Navy,  they  cannot 
hope  to  generate  the  Impressive  gate  reve- 
nues which  professional  teams  can  and  do. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  agree  with  me 
that  the  present  arrangement  presents  an 
Intolerable  situation  which  must  be  rem- 
edied. I  would  accordingly  appreciate  It  if 
you  would  advise  me  as  to  the  steps  which 
the  Armory  Board  intends  to  take  to  elimi- 
nate the  grant  of  exclusive  professional  foot- 
ball rights  to  the  Redskins. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WltLUM  H.  H^RSHA. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Executive  Office. 

.  September  20,  1965. 

Hon.  William  Harsha, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harsha:  With  reference  to  your 
letter  of  August  24.  1965.  concerning  use  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadiiun  by  pro- 
fessional football.  I  advise  you  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  at  the  stadium  was  considered 
by  the  Armory  Board  at  its  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1965.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the 
Armory  Board  received  a  proposal  from  a 
local  syndicate,  represented  by  one  Norman 
F.  Hecht.  for  use  of  the  stadium  by  a  foot- 
ball team  which  Mr.  Hecht's  syndicate  ex- 
pects to  operate  under  a  franchise  to  toe 
obtained  from  the  American  Football 
League. 

The  Armory  Board  has  been  advised  that 
tlie  clause  In  Its  lease  with  the  Washington 
Redskins  which  grants  the  Redskins  exclu- 
sive rights  for  exhibiting  professional  foot- 
ball at  the  stadium  is  prima  facie  valid  and 
that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Redskins, 
It  18  In  no  fKJsltion  to  lease  the  stadium  to 
another  professional  football  team  without 
serious  risk  of  breaching  Its  lease  agreement 
with  the  Redskins  and  Incurring  liability 
for  Fubstantlal  damages. 

The  Board  Is,  of  course,  very  desirous  of 
improving  Its  financial  situation  at  the 
stadium  and  would  be  most  happy  to  enter 

into  an  arrangement  which  would  achieve 
such  a  result.  Accordingly,  the  Board  ad- 
vised Mr.  Hecht  that  he  should  explore  the 
possibilities  with  the  Redskins  and  offered 
to  meet  with  them  at  smy  time  to  discuss 
the  matter. 
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October  21,  1965 


I  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  the  financial  condition 
of  the  stadium  and  hope  that  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  nil  concerned. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  N.  Tobrinfr. 
President,  Board  of  Coinmissioners. 

District  of  Columhia. 


October  20,   1965. 

Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,    Board   of   Commissioners   of   the 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tobriner:  You  will  recall  that  I 
wrote  you  on  August  24,  1965.  concerning 
the  provisions  in  the  lease  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board  had  entered  into 
with  the  Redskins  under  which  any  other 
professional  team  is  precluded  from  using 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  years.  As  I  pointed  out  in  that 
letter,  this  exclusive  provision  clearly  added 
an  intolerable  biuden  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  taxpayers,  and  every  step 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  it.  By  letter  of 
September  20.  1965  you  replied,  indicating 
that  the  Board  would  take  no  action  because 
it  had  been  advised  that  the  lease  was  "prima 
facie  valid." 

Since  this  letter,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Interior  ex- 
pressly ruled  on  October  4,  1965,  that  this 
exclusive  franchise  provision  violated  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  It  has  been  further  reported  in 
the  press  that  the  Armory  Board  has  now 
retained  outside  counsel  to  consider  the 
legality  of  this  provision.  Clearly,  it  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  the  provision  is  "prima 
facie  valid."  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  position  is  correct,  then 
the  Armory  Board  is  in  the  indefensible  po- 
sition of  aiding  and  abetting  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  laws.  All  interested  persons  hope 
that  retention  of  outside  counsel  by  the 
Board  is  not  merely  an  attempt  to  avoid  dis- 
charging its  obligation  to  the  public.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that,  regardless  of  the  pri- 
vate counsel's  opinion,  the  public  Interest 
requires  that  the  Board  initiate  every  neces- 
sary step  to  cancel  this  provision,  particular- 
ly in  view  of  the  ruling  of  illegality  by  a 
high  Government  attorney. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  keep 
me  advised  of  the  action  which  the  Board 
takes  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Harsh  a. 
Representative  to  Congress. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Me  m  or  a  n  dum 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Prom:  Solicitor. 

Subject:  Legality  of  the  restrictive  covenant 
in  the  Redskins  lease  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium. 

I.  statement  of  facts 

A.  The  current  status  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  lease 

On  December  24,  1959,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Armory  Board  entered  into  a  lease 
agreement  with  Pro-Football,  Inc.  (the 
Washington  Redskins)  whereby  the  Redskins 
received  a  lease  for  the  years  1961  through 
1990  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 
The  lease  provides,  at  paragraph  2(e),  the 
following: 

The  lessor  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  or 
otherwise  permit  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  stadium  during  any  period  exclusive  of 
such  specific  dates  referred  to  herein  for  any 
purpose  or  purposes  (except  as  provided  in 
subsec.  (a)  of  this  par.  IX),  including  (but 
not  limited  to)  school,  college  or  other  ama- 
teur  or   professional  baseball,  football,   and 


basketball  games  and,  also,  for  such  other 
use  or  purpose  as  the  lessor  may  determine, 
provided  that  at  no  time  during  the  term  of 
this  lease  agreement  shall  the  stadium  be 
let  or  rented  to  any  professional  football 
team  other  than  the  Washington  Redskins. 

We  have  recently  been  advised  that  at  least 
one  group  of  local  businessmen  is  interested 
in  obtaining  use  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  for  an  American  League  football 
team  at  times  when  it  is  not  used  by  the 
Redskins.  The  AFL  has  presently  not  issued 
a  franchise  for  a  Washington  team. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of 
1957.  as  amended,'  authorizing  construction 
of  the  stadium,  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  property  and  then 
"enter  into  a  contract  with  the  |  District  of 
Colimibia  Armory]  Board  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  sta- 
dium •  *  *."-  The  term  of  such  a  contract 
is  not  to  exceed  30  years.  In  addition,  after  a 
period  of  not  more  than  50  years,  during 
which  stadium  Indebtedness  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated, "all  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to 
the  stadium  constructed  under  this  act  shall 
vest  in  the  United  States."  -  The  land  Is 
presently  owned  by  the  Government  as  part 
of  its  national  park  system.* 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  both  these 
provisions  arise  from  the  1958  amendment. 
Under  the  act  as  originally  passed  the  Secre- 
tary relinquished  all  right  and  Interest  in  the 
stadium  land  to  the  Armory  Board  when  con- 
struction was  completed,  and  all  interest  in 
the  stadium  Itself  eventually  reverted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  the  act 
was  amended  to  qualify  all  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  Board  by  making  them  subject 
to  the  contract  with  the  Secretary.  There- 
fore, In  passing  the  1958  amendments.  Con- 
gress specifically  Intended  the  Secretary  to 
maintain  substantial  Interest  in  the  stadium. 

On  December  12,  1958,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  act  as  amended  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary,  entered  Into  a  30-year  contract 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  stadium.'  The  terms  of  the 
contract  set  forth  this  basis  for  the  contract 
requirement  In   the   1958  amendment: 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  parties 
that  any  acts,  policies,  or  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  contract  will  be  con- 
sistent with  reasonable  protection  to  the 
Board  against  loss  of  its  investment  and 
against  substantial  increase  in  costs,  hazards, 
and  difficulties  of  its  operations  hereunder:" 

It  is  significant  for  present  considerations 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take 
actions  designed  to  protect  the  Board  finan- 
cially. This  Intent  to  provide  financial  pro- 
tection for  the  Board  is  reflected  in  a  further 
1958  statutory  amendment  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  periodic 
loans  when  necessary  to  facilitate  stadium 
financing."  Since  its  opening  the  stadium 
has  been  operating  at  a  loss,  such  loss  being 
borne  both  by  District  of  Columbia  taxpayers 
and  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.' 

Several  provisions  in  the  Secretary's  con- 
tract with  the  Armory  Board  recognize  his 
continuing  jurisdiction  over  the  stadium. 
Section  2(b)  of  the  contract  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  request  use  of  the  stadium,  at  cost 
to  the  Board,  for  civic,  recreational,  and 
charitable  purposes  when  It  Is  not  being  used 


1 71  Stat.  619.  as  amended,  72  Stat.  421 
(1958). 

-  Ibid.,  sec.  3. 

"Ibid.,  sec.  7. 

« H.  Rept.  2145,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1958), 
p.  7. 

■  Contract  No.  14-10-0100-1030. 

"72  Stat.  421,  sec.  (14). 

'  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  of  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  89th  Cong.,  1st 
se.-'Sr,,  Feb.  13.  1965,  p.  735. 


for  commercial  purposes.  Section  3  requires 
the  Secretary  to  provide  parking  areas,  and 
provide  and  maintain  landscaping  and  inci- 
dental roadways.  Section  4(b)  requires  Sec- 
retarial approval  of  the  construction  of  the 
stadium  and  other  buildings  constructed  on 
the  stadium  property.  Under  section  6  the 
Board  is  required  to  furnish  an  annu.nl  finan- 
cial statement  to  the  Secretary.  The  Board 
is  to  pay  $100  consideration  annually  to  the 
Secretary.  Finally,  in  all  Insurance  required 
to  bo  carried  by  the  Board,  the  Secretary  is 
to  be  named  as  colnsured. 

This  contract  is  still  in  effect  and  bindhjg 
on  the  parties.  By  the  act  of  1957  as 
amended.  Congress  has  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
coustruction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  stadium.  By  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  Armory  Board,  the  Secretary  did  not 
relinquish  the  Interest  or  obligations  placed 
upon  him  by  Congress.  Therefore,  the  Secre- 
tary has  continuing  interest,  both  as  con- 
tracting party  and  congressional  delegate.  In 
the  operation  of  the  stadium  and  may  take 
such  actions  to  insure  its  proper  develop- 
ment as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
tract or  the  authorizing  legislation. 
B.  The  availability  of  stadiums  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area  for  professional 
football  games 

1.  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  is  a  modern, 
well  equipped  facility  designed  for  profes- 
sional sports  events.  It  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  about  50,000  and  an  ample  parking 
capacity.  It  is  located  near  the  core  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  easily  accessible  by  pri- 
vate automobile  and  public  buses  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolitan  area.  It  has  ample 
facilities  for  equipment  storage  and  dressing 
rooms  for  home  and  visiting  teams.  There 
is  a  massive  scoreboard  to  report  the  progress 
of  other  league  games.  Beer  may  be  and  is 
sold  at  concessions  counters. 

2.  University  of  Maryland  Stadium. 
College  Park,  Md. 

University  of  Maryland  Stadium  seats 
43.000  and  has  adequate  parking  facilities. 
The  president  of  the  university  has  publicly 
announced  that  the  stadium  is  not  available 
for  professional  games.  Traffic  access  Is 
somewhat  less  desirable  than  at  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium.  Because  the  stadium  is 
within  the  premises  of  and  controlled  by  a 
university,  there  would  be  restrictions  on 
use  of  the  field  for  practice  by  home  and 
visiting  teams.  Beer  could  not  be  sold  on 
the  premises.  University  of  Maryland 
Stadium  therefore  is  neither  an  available  nor 
a  reasonably  feasible  facility  for  professional 
football  games. 

3.  George  Wixshington  High  School  Stadium. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

George  Washington  Stadium  seats  14.950 
and  has  parking  facilities  for  a  commensu- 
rate attendance.  At  substantial  expense 
stadium  capacity  could  be  increased  to 
25,000,  and  additional  parking  space  built. 
There  is  no  present  assurance,  however,  that 
the  city  of  Alexandria  would  permit  use  of 
the  stadium  or  its  expansion.  Even  if  ex- 
panded to  25,000  seats,  however,  the  capacity 
would  be  inadequate  for  popular  games.  The 
stadium  Is  used  by  several  school  teams,  thus 
severely  restricting  availability  for  home  and 
visiting  team  practice  schedules.  There  are 
no  adequate  facilities  for  home  and  visiting 
team  equipment  storage.  The  stadium  is  lo- 
cated on  a  congested  stretch  of  U.S.  Highway 
No.  1  south  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Severe  traffic  jams  could  be  expected  from 
sizable  crowds.  Beer  could  not  be  sold  on 
the  premises. 

George  Washington  Stadium  therefore  is 
not  a  reasonable  alternative  site  for  profes- 
sional games  even  if  available,  and  its  avail- 
ability is  at  present  questionable. 
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C.  Local  competition  for  professional  game 
spectators 
The  Redsklna  are  currently  the  only  pro- 
fessional football  team  based  In  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  area.  The  nearest  team 
is  the  Baltimore  Colts.  Most  of  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  area  are  not 
spectators  or  potential  spectators  for  Balti- 
more games,  primarily  because  of  the  dis- 
tance Involved.  A  sample  survey  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Redskins  40,000  season  ticket 
holders  would  almost  certainly  confirm  this 
conclusion.  Neither  the  Redskins  nor  the 
Colts  solicit,  in  any  significant  way,  season 
or  individual  ticket  patronage  in  the  other 
city  by  advertisements  in  local  news  media. 
When  the  Redskins  play  at  Baltimore,  the 
Washington  telectist  is  not  blacked  out,  and 
Baltimore  receives  telecasts  of  their  games 
at  District  of  Columbia.  All  home  games  of 
each  team,  however,  are  blacked  out  in  their 
home  areas. 

n.    THE  applicable  law 

A.    The  restrictive  covenant   violates  the 

Sherman  Act  and  the  FTC  Act 

Professional  football  is  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  Radovich  v.  National 
Football  League,  352  U.S.  445   (1957). 

Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
sec.  1)  declares  unlawful  all  contracts,  com- 
binations or  conspiracies  which  unreason- 
ably restrain  interstate  commerce.  Section 
3  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  sec.  3)  con- 
tains the  same  prohibitions,  but  with  respect 
to  commerce  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  territories. 

Prohibited  restraints  include  exclusive 
dealing  contracts  which  substantially  lessen 
competition.  The  restrictive  covenant  In 
the  Redskins  lease  is  such  a  contract.  The 
landlord  has  agreed  to  make  the  facility 
available,  for  professional  football  purposes, 
exclusively  to  the  Redskins. 

The  effect  of  the  covenant  is  to  foreclose 
all  competitors  to  exhibiting  professional 
games  in  the  Washington  market.  Exclu- 
sive agreements  foreclosing  much  less  than 
all  the  available  facilities  have  been  held 
to  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  The  con- 
trolling case  Is  FTC  v.  Motion  Picture  Ad- 
vertising Service,  344  U.S.  392  (1944).  In 
that  case  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
challenged  contracts  whereby  distributors  of 
advertising  motion  pictures  contracted  with 
theater  owners  for  the  display  of  these  films, 
and  required  In  such  contracts  that  the 
theater  owners  not  display  advertising  films 
furnished  by  others.  One  of  the  respondents 
had  contracts  with  40  percent  of  the  theaters 
in  the  area  In  which  It  operated.  The  three 
other  respondents  had  similar  exclusive  deal- 
ing arrangements  with  other  theaters.  All 
four  respondents  together  accounted  for  75 
percent  of  the  theaters  u.slng  advertising 
films  In  the  United  States.  The  Commission 
found  these  agreements  to  be  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  violation  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  Commission  on  this 
basis: 

"The  number  of  outlets  for  the  films  is 
quite  limited.  And  due  to  the  exclusive  con- 
tracts, respondent  and  the  three  other  major 
companies  have  foreclosed  to  competitors 
75  percent  of  all  available  outlets  for  this 
business  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
Is,  we  think,  plain  from  the  Commissions 
findings  that  a  device  which  has  sewed  up  a 
market  so  tightly  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
falls  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  is  therefore  an  "unfair  method  of 
competition"  within  the  meaning  of  sec. 
5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act." 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  in  the  MPAS 
case  the  PTC  charged  the  exclusive  agree- 
ments were  violations  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  they  violated  section  5  because  they 
violated  the  Sherman  Act. 


Also  noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that  the  total 
foreclosure  of  facilities  by  tour  firms  was  75 
percent,  whereas  the  Redskins  have  alone 
foreclosed  100  percent  of  the  available  fa- 
cilities in  the  market.  The  Redskins  cove- 
nant is  therefore  an  a  fortiori  violation  of 
the  Sherman  and  FTC  Acts,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  MPAS. 

The  leading  monopolization  case.  United 
States  V.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  148  P.  2d 
416  (C.A.  2,  1945),  holds  that  a  firm  with 
dominant  or  monopoly  position  in  a  market 
mono]x>llzes  unlawfully  if  it  acts  to  maintain 
or  enhance  its  market  position.  The  par- 
ticular act  involved  need  not  be  a  predatory 
one,  or  one  which  otherwise  would  be  unlaw- 
ful. Thus  Alcoa,  a  monopolist  found  to  have 
monopolized  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  simply  expanded  Its  capacity  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  anticipated  Increases  In  the 
demand  for  its  aluminum  products. 

The  Redskins  are,  by  virtue  of  being  the 
only  professional  football  team  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  metropolitan  market,  a 
monopolist.  The  act  of  excluding  all  com- 
petitors from  the  market  conclusively  dem- 
onstrates that  it  Is  using  its  position  to 
maintain  its  monopoly  position,  and  Is  there- 
fore prohibited  by  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act. 

B.  The  participation  of  the  Armory  Board  in 
the   lease  does  not  exempt  the  Redskins 
action  from  antitrust  coverage 
Exemptions  to  the  antitrust  laws  may  be 
given  only  by  statutory  authority,  and  im- 
plied exemptions  are  disfavored.    The  rule 
was  cogently  stated  in  United  States  v.  So- 
cony-Vacuum  Oil  Co..  310  U.S.  150,  225-227 
(1940),  a  case  where  defendants   sought  to 
Justify    prl]|e    fixing    on    gasoline    by    claims 
that  their  conduct  had  been  acquiesced  in 
by  officers  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Justice  Douglas  rebuffed  that  argument  in 
these  words: 

"As  to  knowledge  or  acquiescence  of  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government  little  need  be 
said.  Tlie  fact  that  Congress  through  utiliza- 
tion of  the  precise  methods  here  employed 
could  seek  to  reach  the  same  objectives 
sought  by  respondents  does  not  mean  that 
respondents  or  any  other  group  may  do  so 
without  specific  congressional  authority.  Ad- 
mittedly no  approval  of  the  buying  programs 
was  obtained  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  prior  to  its  termination  on  June 
16,  1935  (sec.  2(c)),  which  would  give 
immunity  to  respondents  from  prosecution 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  Though  employees 
of  the  Government  may  have  known  of  those 
programs  and  winked  at  them  or  tacitly  ap- 
proved them,  no  Immunity  would  have  there- 
by been  obtained.  Por  Congress  had  specified 
the  precise  manner  and  method  of  securing 
immunity.  None  other  would  suffice.  Other- 
wise national  policy  on  such  grave  and  Im- 
IX)rtant  Issues  as  this  would  be  determined 
not  by  Congress  nor  by  those  to  whom  Con-, 
gress  had  delegated  authority  but  by  vLrtuSi 
volunteers.  The  method  adopted  by  Congress 
for  alleviating  the  penalties  of  the  Sherman 
Act  through  approval  by  designated  public 
representatives  would  be  supplanted  by  a 
foreign  system."     (At  pp.  225-227.) 

The  statutes  relating  to  the  Armory  Board 
contain  no  provisions  which  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly  authorize  It  to  grant  Sherman  Act  • 
immunity. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  held,  under 
the  so-called  lawful  act  doctrine,  that  pri- 
vate persons  cannot  use  even  a  lawfully 
granted  privilege  for  trade  restraining  ob- 
jectives. The  most  recent  statement  of  the 
rule  was  made  by  Justice  White  for  a  unan- 
imous court  in  Continental  Ore  Co.  v.  Union 
Carbide  Corp.,  370  U.S.  690  (1962).  In  that 
case  the  Canadian  subsidiary  of  one  defend- 
ant (Electro  Met  of  Canada)  had  been 
granted  an  exclusive  purchasing  agency  for 
vanadium  by  the  Canadian  Government  dur- 
ing World  War  II.     The  defendant  had  al- 


ledgedly  used  this  privilege  in  a  course  of 
conduct  designed  to  force  the  plaintiff  out 
of  business.     The  (3ourt  stated : 

"Respondents  are  afforded  no  defense  from 
the  fact  that  Electro  Met  of  Canada,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  bare  act  of  purchasing  vanadium 
from  respondents  rather  than  Continental, 
was  acting  In  a  manner  permitted  by  Cana- 
dian law.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
such  law  in  any  way  compelled  discrimina- 
tory pvu-chasing,  and  It  is  well  settled  that 
acts  which  are  in  themselves  legal,  lose  that 
character  when  they  become  constituent  ele- 
ments of  an  unlawful  scheme." 

Similarly,  the  FCC  grant  of  a  broadcasting 
license  to  NBC  was  held  no  defense  to  a  Sher- 
man Act  charge  that  NBC  obtained  the  li- 
cense as  a  part  of  a  conspiracy  between  NBC 
and  RCA  to  monopolize  certain  broadcasting 
markets.  United  States  v.  Radio  Corp.  of 
America.  358  U.S.  334  ( 1959) . 

These  cases  illustrate  particular  applica- 
tions of  the  consistently  recognized  rule  that 
persons  dealing  with  an  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  charged  with  notice  of  the  limita- 
tion on  his  authority  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  bound  only  on  the  acts  of  agent 
which  are  within  his  authority.  Farm  Se- 
curity Admin,  v.  Herren,  165  P.  2d  554.  564, 
(C.A.  1948),  cert,  denied.  333  U.S.  875  (1948) . 
As  the  Supreme  Court  stated  In  Federal  Crop 
Ins.  Corp.  V.  Merrill.  332  U.S.  380,  384  (1947)  : 
"Whatever  the  form  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment functions,  anyone  entering  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Government  takes  the 
risk  of  having  accurately  ascertained  that  he 
who  purports  to  act  for  the  Government 
stays  within  the  bounds  of  his  authority." 

Thus,  an  inherently  Invalid  agreement  ac- 
quires no  cloak  of  legality  merely  because  it 
was  entered  into  by  a  public  official  or  acqui- 
esced in  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Where 
the  property  or  interest  of  the  United  States 
Is  at  stake,  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  does  not 
operate.'  If  the  United  States  is  not  bound 
by  the  action  or  inaction  of  its  own  em- 
ployees, a  fortiori  it  Is  much  less  accountable 
for  the  actions  of  officials  of  other  govern- 
mental units  which  exceed  the  law  and  which 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  sum,  the  participation  of  the  Armory 
Board  in  the  lease  conferred  no  antitrust  im- 
munity on  the  Redskins  and  in  no  way  pre- 
cludes termination  of  the  exclusive  provision 
in  the  lease. 

THE   remedies 

Section  5  of  the  PTC  Act  Is  enforced  by 
PTC  cease  and  desist  orders.  A  Sherman 
Act  violation  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable^ 
by  a  maximum  jail  term  of  1  year  and  a 
maximum  fine  of  $4<r,000.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  also  bring  equity  suits  to  enjoin 
Sherman  Act  violations,  whether  or  not 
criminal  proceedings  have  been  Instituted. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Sherman  Act 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  courts  would 
not  enforce  an  agreement  which  violated  the 
act.  E.  Bement  &  Sons  v.  National  Harrow  Co., 
186  U.S.  70,  88  (1902).  Thus  the  restrictive 
covenant  in  the  District  of  Columbia  lease 
would  not  be  enforceable  in  the  courts.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  does  not 
give  the  Armory  Board  the  option  to  disre- 
gard Its  other  obligations  under  the  lease. 
The  courts  look  with  great  disfavor  on  at- 
tempts to  evade  lawful  agreements  vzhlch  are 
severable  from  unlawful  ones.  The  courts 
will  go  no  further  than  "the  point  where  the 
judgment  of  the  court  would  itself  be  en- 
forcing the  precise  conduct  made  unlawful 
by  the  act  •  •  •"  Kelly  v.  Kosuga.  358  U.S. 
516,  521    (1959). 

Moreover,  since  the  Redskins  may  claim 
the  covenant  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  this 
signing  the  lease,  they,  and  not  the  Armory 
Board,  would  have  the  option  not  to  con- 
tinue under  its  other  terms. 


»  United  States  v.  California,  332  U.S.  19. 
39-40  (1947);  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  v. 
United  States.  243.  U.S.  389.  408-409  (1917). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  restrictive  covenant  is  a  contract 
in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  In  viola- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

2.  The  restrictive  covenant  is  an  act  of 
monopolization  in  violation  of  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

3.  The  restrictive  covenant  is  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

4.  The  restrictive  covenant  is  unenforce- 
nble.  and  not  binding  upon  the  Armory 
Board. 

5.  Adherence  to  the  covenant  by  the 
Armory  Board  by  refusal  to  consider  other 
lease  ofifers  which  would  not  impinge  on  the 
Redskins'  use  of  the  stadium  could  cause 
considerable  losses  to  the  Treasury  over  a 
period  of  nearly  30  years. 

6.  Adherence  to  the  covenant  will  allow 
the  use  of  a  public  facility  to  perpetuate  a 
private  monopoly. 

I  should  add  that  at  a  conference  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  19G5,  members  of  my  staff  showed  the 
above  memorandum  to  Donald  F.  Turner, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  Department  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Turner  stated  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  memo- 
randum. ^ 

Frank  J.  Barry,  Solicitor. 

District  of  Columbia  Stadium  F^no 
1.  The  original  debt  Is  $19,800,000.    Nego- 
tiable bonds  were  issued  in  this  amount  as 
the  "4.2-percent  stadium  bonds  of  1970-79" 
to  cover  the  following  estimated  costs: 

Preliminary  engineering  and 
economic  surveys $27,500.00 

Construction  of  the  stadium: 

Basic  contract  cost 14,247.187.50 

Other  estimated  costs 1,319,812.50 

Construction        contingen- 
cies          600,  000.00 

Total 16.  167,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous  equipment  and 

furnishings loi,  500.00 

Engineering  and  administra- 
tion costs 570,000.00 

Operation  and  maintenance 
costs  for  1  year  after  con- 
struction          485,  000.  00 

Bond  interest  payable  prior  to 

1  year  after  construction..     2,292,000.00 

Other  items  and  contingen- 
cies          157,  000.  00 

Total 19,  800,  000.  00 

2.  No  amounts  have  been  paid  on  the  bal- 
ance. In  addition,  to  date,  no  funds  have 
been  available  for  deposit  In  the  sinking 
fund  for  redemption  of  the  outstanding 
bonds. 

3.  The  following  table  Indicates  the  inter- 
est payments  to  bondholders : 


Source  of  funding 

Pay- 

Date  paid 

Amount 

innit 

StJKliiim  fond 

1 

Dec. 

1. 19fi0 

$415,800 

Do 

2 

1.  IWJl 
1, 19C.1 

41.5.  800 
415,  SOO 

Do 

3 

Dec. 

District  of  Cfilnm- 

hw  t>orrowine 

4 

Jnne 

1.  ior.2 

4l.VRno 

Staflium  fuml 

5 

Dec. 

1, 19ti2 

415,800 

l^jstriol  of  Colum- 

Ml  ^orro-in? 

6 

Jtinp 

1.18o3 

41.',  SOO 

l;is-(riot  of  f'nliiin- 

iiia  ^■orrowine 

(*Jli).OUO);RU. 

ditiiil  furi<l 

rsi7.s,sno) 

7 

Dee. 

1.  ir>03 

41'  «no 

Ii«»riff  of  Colum- 

l'i:i  l.orrou  iiiir 

8 

Jiine 

1.19ft4 

41.5.  800 

])<• 

*) 

Df'P 

1   \%i 

4 1.'..  SOU 
415  SOO 

1>0 

,.| 

Juiu- 

1, 19fio 

missioners   have   been   required   to   borrow 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury: 

Loans  from  Treasury 


Date 


June  1,  19fi2 

May  ;J1.  1963... 

Dec.  1.  196.1 

May  28,  HKi4... 

Dec.  1,  19(i4 

June  1,  1965 


borrowed  to  date. 


Rate  of 
interest 


3 

3W 
3H 
37  » 

3>8 

4 


Amount 


$415,800 
415,800 
240,000 
415.800 
415.800 
415, 800 


2, 319, 000 


Repayment  to  Treasury 


Date 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

Dw.  :»M963 

$41.5,  SOO 
41.5.  NJO 
240. 000 
415,800 

$19,736 
7,630 
5,111 
1,501 

$135,  S3r. 
t;  1, 4*) 
245,111 
417  301 

Do 

Auc.  i;j,  19C4... 

Do 

Repaid  to  date 

1, 487. 400 

33,078 

1,521,. 378 

5.  Funds    to    repay    these    loans    are    in- 
cluded  in   the    1966   estimates   as   follows:  i 

Date  of  repayment, July  1,  1965 

Principal $831,  600 

Estimated  interest lo,  900 

Total 842,  500 

>  These  loans  were  repaid  on  July   1,  1965 
as  follows : 

Principal $831,  eOO 

Interest 10,769 

Total 842,  369 


4.  The    following    schedule    indicates    the 
funds  which  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 


DEDICATION     OP    COLUMBUS 
STATUE  IN  STATE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Colum- 
bus Day,  October  12,  1965,  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  unveiled  a  white  mai'ble  bust 
of  Christopher  Columbus  in  the  State 
capitol  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

This  was  a  particularly  historic  occa- 
sion because  it  represents  the  first  time 
that  any  State  legislature  authorized  a 
bust  of  Columbus  to  be  placed  in  its 
State  capitol. 

I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  time  the  dedication  remarks  of 
Governor  Rockefeller,  and  of  Senator 
Joseph  Marine  and  Assemblyman  An- 
thony GiofFre,  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
which  provided  for  the  purchase  and 
placement  of  the  bust  in  the  State 
capitol: 

Excerpts    of   Remarks    by    Gov.    Nelson    A. 
Rockefeller,    Prep.ared    tor    Delivery    at 
Dedication   op  Bust  op   Christopher   Co- 
lumbus, State  Street  Lobby,  State  Capi- 
tol, Albany,  N.Y.,  October  12,  1965 
In  this  place  which  has  known  much  hi.s- 
tory,  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  we  should 
today    unveil    this    magnificent    tribute    to 
Christopher  Columbus  by  the  people  of  the 
State  rf  New  York. 

I  congratulate  the  sculptor,  Perruccl  Vez- 
zcni,  on  the  masterpiece  he  has  created,  and 
I  extend  the  thanlis  of  18  million  New 
Yorkers. 


It  is  appropriate  Indeed  that  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  both  Italy  and 
Spain  should  Join  in  this  ceremony  as  their 
countries  Joined  centuries  ago  in  giving 
Columbus  to  the  world  and  making  his 
voyage  possible. 

This  ceremony  results  from  legislation  in- 
troduced by  State  Senator  Joseph  A.  Ma- 
rine and  Assemblyman  Anthony  B.  Gioffre 
and  guided  through  the  Assembly  by  Speaker 
Anthony  Travla. 

It  is  fitting  that  our  secretary  of  state 
John  P.  Lomenzo,  should  be  in  charge  cf 
this  ceremony. 

It  Is  appropriate,  also,  that  this  representa- 
tlon  of  the  great  explorer  should  face  In  the 
direction  of  the  south  mall,  for  It  looks 
upon  a  scene  on  which  the  people  of  New 
York  State  arc  making  a  voyage  of  discovery 
of  their  own. 

I  refer  to  the  discovery  that  government 
buildings  can  also  be  graceful  and  inspir- 
ing; 

That  there  need  be  no  conflict  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  utilitarian  in  governrhenf 
architecture; 

That  there  is  nothing  In  the  laws  of  na- 
ture or  the  n.-.tiire  of  ni.in  to  require  th.Tt  a 
State  which  is  big  and  vital  and  productive 
must  also  be  guilty  of  the  mundane,  the 
graceless,  the  ugly. 

Like  Columbus,  who  explored  a  new  world 
in  the  geographical  .sense,  we  plan  here  to 
explore  a  new  world  of  beauty  and  refresh- 
ment of  the  human  soul. 

I  therefore  unveil  this  remembrance  of  a 
great  pact  event  In  a  spirit  of  dedication  to 
a  great  future,  a  future  in  which  we  build 
vpon  a  great  heritage  to  enrich  the  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  lives  of  all. 

Speech  DELiVEnEo  by  Assemblymam 
Anthony  B.  Gioffre 
I  was  h.nppy  to  have  been  invited  to  Al- 
bany   todr>y    to    participate    in    the    unveil- 
ing ceremonies   of  the   bust  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

Senator  Marine  and  I  were  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  which  piovlded  for  the  purchase  and 
placement  of  the  bust  in  the  State  capit(-l 
This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
John  P.  Nave,  St.-ite  legislative  chairman  cf 
the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  to  see  that  he  together 
with  Salvatcre  H.  Migliaccio,  grand  venerable 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  together  with  many  other  members  of 
the  Order  are  prescL^t  at  these  ceremonies. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  that 
recognition  has  been  finally  given  in  our 
State  capitol  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
Oirlstopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  this 
fereat  country  of  ours.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  residents,  consisting  of  adults 
and  children  vi.sit  our  State  capitol  annually 
and  will  now  for  the  first  time  be  able  to 
view  a  bust  of  Columbus  in  the  entrance  to 
the  capitol. 

Columbus  Day  is  now  a  State  holiday  in 
most  of  our  States,  Including  the  State  of 
New  York.  Although  efTorts  have  been  made 
to  make  it  a  national  holiday.  Congress  has 
failed  to  do  so.  It  is  my  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  during  the  196S  legislative 
session  memorializing  Congress  to  make  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  national  holiday. 

Let  us  hope  that  within  the  very  near 
future  recognition  will  be  given  by  Congress 
making  Columbus  Day  a  natioruil  holiday. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Joseph  E.  Marine 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Rockefeller.  Hon. 
John  P.  Lomenzo  (secretary  of  state).  As- 
semblyman Anthony  B.  GiofTre,  Gen. 
Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler,  Commissioner  of 
General  Services  Salvatore  Migliaccio,  grand 
venerable.  State  of  New  York,  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  In  America,  John  Nave,  legislative 
chairman.  Grand  Council  Columbian  A.sso- 
ciation  (Lt.  Mnrlo  Biaggl),  representatives 
and  members  of  organizations  who  have  come 
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here  from  all  over  the  State  to  witness  the 
unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  pay  homage  to  a  great  man. 

In  making  possible  this  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  respect,  the  legislature  and  Oiu*  Gov- 
ernor recognize  that  no  more  significant 
event  Is  commemorated  by  Americans  than 
the  discovery  of  this  land  of  ours,  and  the 
very  beginning  of  American  history. 

Actually.  Columbus  was  publicly  honored 
in  this  country  for  the  first  time  back  at 
the  start  of  the  American  Revolution,  when 
one  of  our  earliest  warships  was  named  after 
blm. 

This  first  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  1792,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  300th 
anniversary  of  his  departure  from  Palos, 
Spain.  Today,  in  hundreds  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  throughout  the  land,  we  find 
evidence  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  deep 
and  abiding  respect  a  grateful  nation  has 
for  the  vision,  determination,  and  courage 
of  the  great  navigator.  It  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  here  in  Albany,  the  capital  of 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  there  be 
placed  a  memorial  to  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  idea  of  Albany  as  the  site  came  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Order  Sons  of  Italy,  through  its  Grand 
Venerable  Salvatore  Migliaccio  and  submitted 
by  its  energetic  legislative  chairman,  John 
Nave,  actively  supported  by  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Columbian  Associations  in  Civil  Service 
under  the  leadership  of  Lt.  Mario  Biaggl, 
president,  and  Italo-American  organizations 
throughout  the  State. 

Like  Columbus  In  doggedness  and  deter- 
mination, Mr.  Nave  would  not  be  denied  in 
this  lofty  objective.  Both  as  a  member  of 
the  order  and  as  a  legislator,  I  was  honored 
and  privileged  in  being  asked,  along  with  my 
colleague  Assemblyman  GloH're,  to  shepherd 
the    proposal    through    the    legislature. 

Unlike  Columbus,  once  we  got  it  out  of 
the  senate  committee  on  finance  and  the 
assembly  ways  and  means  committee,  we 
had  clear  and  smooth  sailing  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  both  houses  and  onto  the 
shoreline  of  Governor  Rockefeller's  office 
where  it  received  a  gracious  welcome  and  a 
firm  signature  into  law. 

Every  schoolchild  can  give  an  acceptable 
version  of  the  courageous  vision  that  Chris- 
topher Columbus  finally  translated  Into  fact 
on  October  12.  1492.  when  a  sailor  aboard 
the  caravel  Nina  announced  the  appearance 
of  what  turned  out  to  be  the  New  World. 

To  me,  as  to  many  others,  this  bust  which 
is  soon  to  be  unveiled  will  be  symbolic  of 
the  determination  and  courage  which  Chris- 
topher Columbus  possessed;  of  his  refusal 
to  be  deflected  from  his  high  purpose;  of 
his  conviction  that  man  could  sail  aroun.. 
the  world  and  not  off  its  edge  Into  empty 
space;  of  his  tenacity  against  great  odds  and 
in  the  face  of  scorn,  ridicule,  and  frustra- 
tion. 

Tlie  bust  win  symbolize  the  old  glories 
and  the  new  grandeurs.  We  whose  roots 
branch  out  from  Italian  soil  are  Justly  proud 
of  our  heritage,  and  of  becoming  flourishing 
transplants  in  this  America  that  Christopher 
Columbus  discovered.  The  greatness  of 
America  Is  a  tribute  to  those  Immigrants 
from  Italy — and  from  all  other  foreign  coun- 
tries— who  had  the  courage,  strength,  and 
vision  to  face  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
adapting  themselves  to  new  and  strange 
surroundings,  and  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunities;  from  the  earliest  days  of  set- 
tlement on  up  through  the  pioneering  and 
fighting  years  of  American  history  to  the 
challenge  of  the  present. 

The  bust  symbolizes  the  growth  of  the  lit- 
tle Italian  acorn  Into  a  mighty  American 
oak.  In  New  York  State  alone  there  are 
over  3  million  Americans  of  Italian  origin, 
descendents  of  and  present-day  participants 
in  the  fabric  of  our  Nation's  glorious  history, 
ready   to  penetrate   new  darkness,   to   brave 


new  courses  on  uncharted  seas,  all  for  the 
love  of  our  country  and  fellow  man. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  honor  Chris- 
topher Columbus  in  deed  as  well  as  In 
ceremony. 

Thank  you. 


DIAL  DU  6-5550  FOR  THE  DEMISE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

.The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sm-e  that  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
film,  "Dial  M  for  Murder."  Well,  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Johnson,  has  come  up  with  his  own  ver- 
sion of  that  production:  "Dial  DU  6-5550 
for  the  Demise  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine."  Yesterday,  one  only  had 
to  dial  DU  6-5550  to  hear  the  dulcet 
tones  of  the  Maritime  Administrator  on 
a  recording  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
controversial  Interagency  Maritime  Task 
Force  report.  In  this  recording,  the 
Maritime  Administrator  took  particular 
pains  to  point  out  that  the  only  dissent- 
ing member  of  the  task  force  was  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  According  to  an 
article  appearing  in  today's  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  by  Mr.  George  Home, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  protested  and, 
about  noon,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor made  a  new  recording  leaving  out  the 
reference  to  the  dissent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  But,  more  importantly,  what 
the  Maritime  Administrator  meticulous- 
ly failed  to  mention  in  the  recording  was 
the  action  of  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  task  force  report. 
This  committee,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  composed  of  knowledgeable 
members  of  both  industry  and  labor. 
Upon  receiving  the  task  force  report,  the 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  unani- 
mously voted  not  to  accept  the  report. 
And  among  those  so  voting,  I  under- 
stand, were  American  owners  of  foreign- 
flag  ships.  Certainly  there  could  be  no 
more  damning  condemnation  of  the  task 
force  report. 

The  singular  success  of  the  task  force 
report,  if  there  be  any,  was  to  unite  an 
otherwise  divided  industry.  For  this 
result,  I  must  in  all  honesty  congratu- 
late the  Maritime  Administrator. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  disclaimed  that  this 
recording  was  made  for  public  dissemi- 
nation. Rather,  the  agency  disclaimer 
states  that  it  was  solely  for  use  by  agency 
employees.  I  do  not  pass  judgment  on 
this.  But,  it  does  seem  to  be  incon- 
ceivable that  a  person  of  the  reputed 
intelligence  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor could  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that  the 
recording  would  not  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  Therefore,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  this  was  an  attempt  by 
the  Maritime  Administrator  to  sell  a 
controversial  program  largely  authored 
by  himself.  Coming  as  this  does  on  the 
eve  of  adjournment,  I  am  particularly 
disturbed  since  it  implies  that  the  Mari- 


time Administrator  contemplates  taking 
advantage  of  the  adjournment.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  when  the  fate  of  our 
merchant  marine  should  be  taken  from 
the  public  forum  and  placed  before  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees. 
The  American  merchant  marine  is  top 
vital  an  as^t  of  this  Nation  to  be  used 
as  a  ploy  by 'the  unexperienced  and  the 
uninfoiTned." 

If  there  be  any  question  in  anyone's 
mind  concerning  the  ineptness  of  our 
Maritime  Administration.  I  recommend 
that  they  read  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  October  18, 
1965,  entitled,  "Around  the  Waterfront: 
Foreign  Ships  Seem  Wiimers."  This 
same  article  appears  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  October  19,  1965,  having 
been  inserted  by  the  Honorable  Edward 
A.  Garmatz,  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 
Written  by  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  mari- 
time editor  for  the  Sun,  and  probably  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  wiiters  in 
the  maritime  field,  the  article  is  con- 
cerned with  the  favored  treatment  being 
accorded  foreign-flag  ships  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
It  is  a  provocative  article.  It  is  worthy 
of  being  read  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  its  ability  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  our  commerce  and  our 
defense. 

True.  Vietnam  has  not  reached  the 
magnitude  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Yet. 
to  meet  our  commitments  there  we  have 
been  required  to  augment  modem  mer- 
chant vessels  furnished  by  subsidized 
American-flag  operators  with  older  ships 
broken  out  from  our  national  defense 
reserve  fleet  and  foreign-flag  ships.  In 
several  instances,  these  foreign-flag 
ships  have  refused  to  transF>ort  cargoes 
bound  for  Vietnam.  This  in  itself 
should  have  been  a  sufficient  indictment 
of  our  misplaced  reliance  on  foreign- 
flag  ships,  attesting  to  the  need  for  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine. 
But,  adding  insult  to  injury,  we  now  have 
the  Maritime  Administration  granting 
permission  to  American-flag  subsidized 
operators  to  charter  foreign-flag  ships 
for  service  on  subsidized  commerpial 
trade  routes.  American-flag  operators 
have  been  forced  into  this  position  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  their  ships  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam  movements  and  the 
nonavailability  of  American-flag  ton- 
nage to  replace  these  ships.  To  me  this 
is  appalling.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
our  merchant  marine  has  been  allowed 
to-degenerate  to  such  an  extent  that  not 
only  must  we  look  to  foreign-flag  ships 
to  carry  some  of  our  defense  cargoes  in 
a  limited  war  such  as  Vietnam,  but  that 
we  must  also  rely  upon  foreign-flag  ships 
to  carry  a  portion  of  that  commercial 
trade  moving  on  subsidized  trade  routes. 

If  additional  American-flag  ships  are 
required,  then  why  does  not  the  Mari- 
time Administration  break-out  additional 
ships  from  our  national  defense  reserve 
fleet?  Could  it  be  that  our  reserve  fleet 
has  been  allowed  to  degenerate  so  that 
there  are  insufficient  ships  left  in  the 
fleet  suitable  for  employment  in  Viet- 
nam movements?  In  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1965,  the  Honorable  Herbert  C. 
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Bonner,  Democrat,  of  North   Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  has  expressed  his 
understanding  that  "we  have  less  than 
150  useful  ships  in  our  reserve  fleet." 
The    Honorable    Edward    A.    Garmatz, 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries   Committee,   has   expressed   a 
similar  concern.    My  own  concern  over 
this  matter  was  expressed  in  my  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  19.   1965,  entitled  "Vietnam— A 
Lesson  in  Sea  Power."    Certainly  there 
must  be  some  ships  left  in  the  reserve 
fleet  that  are  equal  at  least  in  caliber  to 
the   22-year-old  American-built  liberty 
ships  which  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion   recently   permitted   an   American 
subsidized  operator  to  charter  for  service 
on  its  commercial  trade  route. 

Also,  if,  as  the  article  by  Helen  Delich 
Bentley  states,  the  time-charter  rates  on 
foreign  ships  has  risen  250  percent  since 
last  December,  why  should  the  United 
States  be  singled  out  for  such  unwar- 
ranted prices?  It  would  seem  more  rea- 
sonable to  me  to  spend  such  money  to  re- 
activate Idle  American-flag  tonnage, 
than  continue  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  for- 
eign-flag operators.  But,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  any  great  concern  to  those 
charged  by  law  with  the  promotion  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  Foreign- 
flag  operators  need  not  even  concern 
themselves  with  the  additional  cost  in- 
volved in  refusal  to  carry  Vietnam-bound 
cargoes  which  have  been  loaded.  As  Mrs. 
Bentley  points  out  in  her  article: 

When  the  Mexican  vessel  El  Mejicano  be- 
gan the  rejections  of  Vietnam  cargo,  after 
having  a  full  load  aboard  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  the  U.S.  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  gave  it  a  cargo  to  Okinawa.  The  loss 
of  money  for  double  loading  and  discharging, 
the  time  lost  to  get  the  supplies  to  the  men 
on  the  war  front  made  no  difference. 

And  now  we  have  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration exerting  its  efforts  to  keep 
foreign-flag  operators  happy. 

The  use  of  foreign-flag  ships,  however, 
is  only  symptomatic  of  the  real  prob- 
lem— the  complete  and  utter  lack  of  con- 
structive and  knowledgeable  Federal 
leadership.  Not  quite  as  charitable  as  I, 
Helen  Delich  Bentley  has  labeled  it 
"irony,  stupidity,  or  sabotage."  I  must 
say  that  the  cun-ent  performance  of  the 
Maritime  Administrator  with  his  tele- 
phone recording  certainly  lends  support 
to  Helen  Bentley 's  version. 

For  months  now  I  have  been  express- 
ing my  alarm  over  the  dangerous  drift  of 
our  merchant  marine  policy,  riddled  as  it 
is  with  inconsistencies  and  vacillation. 
The  latest  move  to  permit  American-flag 
subsidized  operators  to  charter  foreign- 
flag  ships  is  but  one  example  of  this.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  example,  has 
been  urging  private  industry  for  months 
to  reduce  expenditures  abroad  to  correct 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
Then,  along  comes  the  Maritime  Admin- 
isti-ator,  who  is  supposed  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
granting  permission  to  charter  foreign- 
flag  ships  and  promoting  the  concept  of 
building  our  ships  abroad.  Also,  in 
league  with  this  movement  to  build 
abroad,  we  have  the  Department  of  De- 


fense building  ships  in  Great  Britain.  I 
can  only  explain  this  blatant  Inconsist- 
ency by  the  adage,  "Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I 
do." 

Now  ostensibly  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing American  ship  operators  to  charter 
foreign-flag  ships  is  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  and  protect  their  commercial 
trade  while  their  ships  are  committed  to 
Vietnam.    For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot 
see  how  this  goal  is  to  be  attained  by 
chartering    22-year-old    Liberty    ships. 
Furthermore,  upon  reading  the  letter  of 
September   17,    1965.   which   the   Mari- 
time Administrator  sent  to  the  subsi- 
dized operators  concerning  foreign-ship 
charters,  I  cannot  see  how  an  operator 
could   charter   an   American-flag   ship. 
On  its  face,  the  letter  tells  the  operator 
that  he  can  charter  an  American-flag 
ship  but  without  subsidy,  and  then  that 
he  must  agree  to  include  profits  in  sub- 
sidized accounting  but  not  losses.    Per- 
haps the  Government  does  have  to  be 
protected  in  some  fashion  in  these  trans- 
actions.    But   I   can    only   read    these 
guidelines  as  saying,  "Heads  you  lose, 
tails  I  win." 

Similar   inconsistencies    arise    in    the 
area  of  commercial  cargo  promotion.    I 
understand  that  through  internal  reor- 
ganization an  Office  of  Maritime  Promo- 
tion will  be  established  in  the  Maritime 
Administration.     Composed  of  some  70 
personnel  taken  from  existing  divisions 
and  offices  within  the  agency,  the  func- 
tion of  this  new  office  will  be  to  promote 
commercial   cargoes   for   American-flag 
ships.    Now  the  concept  does  appear  to 
have  merit.    But  why  all  the  sudden  con- 
cern for  commercial  cargo  promotion  at 
a  time  when  we  do  not  even  have  suffi- 
cient American-flag  ships  to  carry  Gov- 
ernment proprietary  cargoes,  or  defense 
cargoes  to  Vietnam,  or  that  portion  of 
commercial  cargoes  carried  by  American 
ships?    Certainly  the  effort  would  have 
been  more  profitably  expended  in  prose- 
cuting our  vessel  replacement  pix)gram. 
This  program  is  already  behind  schedule 
by  some  90  ships.    These  are  90  new  and 
modem  ships  that  we  should  have  had 
available  today  for  Vietnam.     We  also 
would  have  had  an  additional  90  ships 
traded  In  under  this  replacement  pro- 
gram.   If  this  had  been  done,  then  today 
we  would  not  be  finding  it  necessary  to 
look  to  foreign-flag  ships  to  carry  our 
cargoes.    This  is  why  I  say  we  need  con- 
structive   Federal    leadership.     This    is 
why  I  also  say  that  the  chartering  of 
foreign  ships,  appalling  as  it  may  be,  is 
only  symptomatic  of  the  real  program— 
a  need  for  Federal  leadership.    Charter- 
ing of  foreign-flag  ships  is  tantamount 
to  an  admission  of  the  ineptness  and 
abysmal  failure  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  promote  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

One  need  no  longer  wonder  what 
prompted  me  to  introduce  my  bill,  H.R. 
11355,  on  September  30.  1965,  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration.  What  we  are  now  har- 
vesting are  the  seeds  of  indecision  and 
vacillation  planted  with  the  enactment 
of  reorganization  plan  No.  7  of  1961. 

The  American  merchant  marine  does 
need  a  voice.  It  needs  a  knowledgeable 
voice  of  mature  men  dedicated  to  the 
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promotion  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  We  do  not  have  that  voice  now 
We  shall  never  have  that  voice  until  we 
establish  an  independent  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration. 

While  I  may  have  taken  the  present 
Mai-itime  Administrator  to  task,  person- 
alities do  not  enter  into  my  bill  to  create 
an  independent  agency.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  central  issue  is  a  maritime 
policy  which  will  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. We  have  a  maritime  policy  set 
forth  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  but  it  is  not  being  carried  out. 
Rather,  today,  we  have  nothing  but  mas- 
terly inactivity  from  a  subordinate  agen- 
cy which  is  incapable  to  responding  to 
the  Congress.  And  it  is  the  Congress 
which  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
As  Mr.  William  W.  Jordan,  president  of 
the  Marine  Firemen's  Union,  recently 
noted  in  his  column.  "The  President's 
View  of  Things,"  and  I  quote: 

I  dent  know  whether  an  agency  such  as  is 
proposed  by  Congiessman  Mailliard  would 
help  this  Nation  to  once  again  become  a 
leading  maritime  power,  but  I  do  damn  well 
know  that  under  present  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration policies  the  United  States  will  never 
again  be  a  leading  maritime  power.  I,  for 
one.  am  willing  to  take  a  look  at  any  pro- 
posal. Too  many  of  us  are  "fiddling  as  Rome 
burns." 
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STAFF  REPORT  ESTABUSHING 
ILLEGALITY  OF  RUMP  SESSION 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  varying  news  reports  about 
Tuesday's  rump  session  conducted  by  a 
minority  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  The  facts,  of  course,  are 
quite  plain. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  report 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  staff  who  ob- 
served the  rump  session.  This  report 
fully  sets  out  the  facts  of  this  illegal 
meeting.  This  report  establishes:  First, 
that  the  regular  third  Tuesday  meeting, 
under  which  the  group  claimed  to  be  op- 
erating, had  been  duly  canceled  by  me; 
second,  that  no  quorum  was  present  on 
any  votes  taken  in  the  rump  session; 
and,  third,  that  the  chairman,  a  number 
of  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
the  staff  were  not  informed  about  the 
plans  to  hold  the  session. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  no  bank 
merger  bill  has  been  reported  this  ses- 
sion from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Any  documents  purporting 
to  be  reports  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  S.  1698  or  any  other 
bank  merger  bill  are  false.  The  com- 
mittee ha^  made  no  such  report. 

When  a  bank  merger  biU  is  reported 
out  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, it  will  be  done  in  a  proper  man- 
ner according  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 
A  bill  will  be  reported  only  in  a  duly  con- 


stituted meeting  with  a  quormn  of  the 
committee  actually  present. 
I  insert  the  staff  report  at  this  point: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Banking  am>  Currency. 

Waslinigton.  D.C.,  October  20.  1965. 
To:   Chairm.Tn  Patman. 
From:  Paul  Nelson. 

As  directed  by  you  I  am  setting  forth  sev- 
eral facts  concerning  the  gathering  of  various 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  the  committee's  hearing  room  on 
t'.ic  morning  cf  Ortober  19,  1035,  a.s  I  and 
several  of  tlie  staff  observed  them. 

F.rst.  you  v.'ill  ronall  t'.i.it  on  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 18.  I  informed  you  of  the  fact  that  Tues- 
day. October  19.  w;is  tiie  re^'ularly  con.stituted 
meeting  day  of  the  Br.nking  and  Currency 
Committee.  In  reply  you  informed  me  that 
the  committee  would  not  meet  that  day  and 
as  svich  directed  a  memorandum  to  me  so 
stating.  The  full  te.xt  of  your  memcrandiun 
to  me  follows: 

"memorandum 

'October  18.  1965. 
"To:  P.iul  Nc'son.  Clerk. 
"From:   Wright  Patman,  Chairman. 

"Rule  I  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for  tli^ 
89lh  Congress  states  that  the  committee  shall 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  each  month  unless  canceled  by  tlie 
chairman. 

"The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  not  meet  on  October  19.  1965,  which  is 
the  third  Tuesday  in  the  month. 

"Since  it  is  customary  only  when  a  com- 
mittee meeting  is  scheduled  to  notify  the 
members,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
notify  the  members  that  the  meeting  has 
been  canceled." 

Wljat  follows  is  a  rendition  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  several  members  of  the  staff 
regarding  the  occurrence  in  the  committee's 
quarters  on  the  morning  of  October  19: 

1.  Mrs.  Deem  observed  while  sitting  r.t  her 
desk  in  the  outer  office  that  Conf;res.sman 
Ottinger's  administrative  assistant,  Mr.  Paul 
A.  Schusberg.  came  in  and  asked  for  Con- 
gressman Ottincer.  Mr.  Schusberg  told  Mrs. 
Deem  tliat  he  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Ottincer, 
and  that  the  Congressman  was  coming  to  the 
committee  room  prior  to  going  to  his  office. 

Several  moments  later  Mr.  Moorhead  en- 
tered the  committee's  anteroom  and  stated 
to  Mrs.  Deem  that  lie  wanted  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  his  desk  in  the  committee  hear- 
ing room.  Mrs.  Deem  went  with  Mr.  Moor- 
head and  asked  if  he  wanted  the  lights 
turned  on  since  it  was  quite  dark  In  the  com- 
mittee room.  Sir.  Mookheao  replied  that  he 
thought  he  could  find  what  he  needed  with- 
out turning  the  lights  on.  At  that  point 
Mrs.  Deem  retired  from  the  committee  room. 

Mrs.  Deem  observed,  after  tlie  passage  of 
another  5  or  6  minutes,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  shuffling  and  noise  emanating 
from  the  hearing  room.  She  then  started 
back  into  the  committee  room  to  determine 
what  had  occurred,  and  at  that  point  Mr. 
Annunzio  came  through  the  door  from  the 
committee  room  indicating  that  it  was  dork 
in  the  hearing  room.  Mr.  Annunzio  asked 
if  he  could  have  the  lights  turned  on  because 
there  were  a  "lot  of  members  in  there."  Mrs. 
Deem  then  proceeded  to  turn  on  the  lights. 

2.  Several  members  of  the  staff  notified  me 
that  commencing  at  10  o'clock  various  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  milling  outside 
the  doors  of  the  committee  room  in  the  coi  - 
ridor  and  subsequently  Mrs.  Deem  and  others 
informed  me  that  various  members  had  en- 
tered the  hearing  room  and  taken  their 
chairs. 

I  then  called  you  and  you  indicated  that 
I  was  to  Inform  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  you  were  unavoidably  detained 
for  an  emergency  matter  and  that  no  meeting 
could  be  considered  until  the  chairman  ar- 


rived to  consider  it;  that  the  meeting  for 
the  19th  had  already  been  canceled  which 
was  authorized  under  committee  rules.  I 
dictated  a  memorandum  to  this  effect  to 
carry  into  the  hearing  room,  and  prior  to  en- 
tering the  hearing  room  met  Mr.  Annunzio. 
I  informed  Mr.  Annunzio  of  your  where- 
abouts and  also  presented  him  with  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  of  October  18  from  the 
chairman  canceling  the  meeting.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  Mr.  Annunzio  took  this 
memorandum  into  the  committee  room  and 
preijented  it  to  Mr.  Ashley  who  wa:  occupy- 
ing the  cRair  at  the  time. 

3.  At  approximately  10:15  a.m.  several 
members  of  the  staff  were  sitting  In  the  hear- 
ing room  and  noted  that  Mr.  Reuss  had  at 
that  time  entered  the  committ-^e  room  ^^^d^^ 
as  senior  majority  member  present  assumedr  c 
the  chair.  Mr.  Annunzio  was  recognized  at 
this  point  by  the  Cliair  and  asked  tiie  cliair- 
man  to  rule  whether  or  not  the  meeting  was 
legally  constituted.  Mr.  Reuss  stated  that 
as  the  ranking  member  present  he  would 
first  determine  whether  or  not  a  valid  meet- 
ing w.is  In  proiyress,  pursuant  to  the  com- 
mittee rules  and  the  rules  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Reuss  questioned  several  members  concern- 
ing the  reason  for  the  meeting  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  called,  in- 
cluding proper  notice  to  all  the  members. 
Mr.  Reuss  also  referred  to  the  telephone 
message  received  from  Cliairman  Wright 
Patman  as  well  as  the  memorandum  dated 
October  18.  1965.  as  noted  above,  that  the' 
committee  meeting  for  Tuesday.  October  19. 
had  been  canceled.  Mr.  Reuss  presiding  then 
ruled  that  the  gathering  did  not  constitute 
a  valid  meeting  of  the  committee  under  the 
rules  of  the  committee  and  of  the  House, 
ordered  the  group  disbanded,  and  withdrew 
from  the  committee  room  along  with  Mr. 
Annunzio. 

4.  It  was  noted  by  5  members  of  the 
committee  staff  that  at  approximately  10:56 
a.m.  tiiere  were  15  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  within  the  com- 
mittee room,  "ntese  members  were:  Messrs. 
Moorhead  (who  was  in  the  chairman's 
chain.  Ashley.  Stephens,  Grabowskt. 
Gettys.  Ottincer.  Cabell.  Widnall.  Find. 
Mrs.  DwYER.  Messrs.  Halpern.  Del  Clawson, 
Johnson,  Stanton,  and  Mize. 

5.  The  committee  staff  also  noted  that  at 
approximately  11:12  a.m.  15  members  of  the 
committee  were  present  as  follows:  Messrs. 
Moorhead  (in  the  chairman's  chair) .  Ashley. 
Stephens,  Grabowski,  Gettys,  Ottincer, 
Cabell.  Widnall,  Pino,  Mrs.  Dwyer.  Messrs. 
Halpern,  Del  Clawson,  Johnson,  Stanton, 
and  Mize. 

At  11:15  a.m..  Mr.  Halpern  left  the  room. 
At  11:15  a.m.  Mr.  Moorhead  (from  the  chair- 
man's chain  moved  under  the  "procedures 
previously  adopted"  the  question  regarding 
the  Ottinger  amendment.  The  amendment, 
according  to  Mr.  Moorhead.  carried  by  voice 
vote.  At  approximately  11:16  am.  Mr. 
MooRHFAD  moved  the  question  on  the  Ashley 
substitute  as  amended  by  the  Ottinger 
amendment.  According  to  Mr.  Moorhead  it 
carried  unanimously  by  voice  vote.  The 
vote  was  announced  at  approximately  11:19 
a.m. 

Mr.  Stephens  asked  that  the  record  show 
that  committee  staff  members  Nelson, 
Morse.  Prlns.  and  the  microphone  operator 
(G.  McMurray)  were  present.  At  no  time 
were  the  staff  members  able  to  count  more 
than  16  members  in  the  committee  room  at 
any  one  time.  The  staff  was  informed  by  Mr. 
MuLTER,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messrs.  Reuss.  Gon- 
zalez. Minish,  and  Todd  that  none  of  them 
was  informed  in  advance  of  the  purported 
meeting.  It  is  likely  that  several  other 
members  also  received  no  notice. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the 
staff  noted  that,  on  every  vote  taken,  proxies 
exectited  by  absent  members  were  voted. 
Under  rules  of  the  committee,  proxies  can- 
not be  counted  as  part  of  a  quorum. 


6.  At  approximately  11:40  it  was  noted  by 
members  of  the  committee  staff  that  Chair- 
man Patman  entered  the  room  and  assumed 
his  seat.  The  chairman  ruled  that  the  gath- 
ering did  not  constitute  a  duly  called  and 
assembled  meeting  of  the  committee,  that 
there  was  no  record  of  the  gathering,  that  it 
was  strictly  informal,  taut  Invited  tlw  mem- 
bers to  freely  discuss  any  matter  they 
wirhcd.  Mr.  Todd  made  the  point  of  o^dcr 
that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  The  chaur- 
m.-^  responded  that  there  was  net  a  val  d 
committee  meeting  in  the  first  place. 

7.  It  should  also  be  reported  that  the  Ward 
&  Paul  reporter  who  appeared  at  this  gather- 
ing informed  committee  staff  (as  was  sub- 
sequently verified  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ward  A 
Paul)  that  Ward  &  Paul's  office  liad  bctn 
called  tlie  previous  day  to  have  a  report».r 
present  in  Mr.  Mooshe-ad's  office  to  transcrilie 
a  "technical  hearing"  and  thate  Mr.  Moor- 
head would  pay  for  the  services.  The  re- 
porter inlormed  committee  staff  that  he  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Moorhead's  office  at  9:30  and 
Mr.  Moorhead  took  him  to  the  committee 
hearing  room  whence  he  began  by  direction 
of  Mr.  Moorhe.ad  to  transcribe  the  minutes 
of  the  gathering. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  is 
recognizgd  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
freedom  of  information  bill  (S.  1160)  has 
passed  the  Senate.  Yet  here  in  the 
House,  the  bill,  H.R.  5012,  introduced 
months  ago,  is  still  rattling  around  in 
committee.  The  only  conceivable  rea- 
son for  the  lack  of  progress  of  this  meas- 
ure is  the  well-known  and  well-publicized 
White  House  opposition. 

As  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
draws  to  a  close  amid  generous  press  and 
television  reports* of  the  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  this  session,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  despite  the  unusu- 
ally heavy  legislative  output,  the  House 
has  failed  once  again  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  question  of  the  ijublic's  rigiit  to 
know.  Regardless  of  what  else  may  have 
been  accomplished  this  year,  this  is  a  se- 
rious defeat  for  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  for  our  system  of  government  whicii 
depends  so  fundamentally  on  an  in- 
formed electorate.' 

The  obvious  need  for  adequate  informa- 
tion in  a  democratic  society  needs  no  cm-  ■ 
phasis.  for  without  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  cast  an  intelligent  vote,  the  value  of 
the  vote  itself  ts  diminished.  And  with- 
out the  firilest  possible  access  to  Government 
informatioh,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship. 

With  these  words,  the  chaii-man  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information  and 
Foreign  Operatioiis,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mossl.  stressed  the  peo- 
ple's "right  to  know,"  as  he  opened  hear- 
ings on  bills  to  create  a  Federal  public 
records  law.  As  a  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee  and  as  a  sponsor  of  tlie 
bill.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this 
legislation.  My  remarks  will  detail  the 
unfortunate  lack  of  progress  of  this  im- 
portant bill. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Subcom- 
mittee began  hearings  on  November  7, 
1955,  and  since  then  has  documented  case 
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after  case  of  unauthorized  withhold- 
ing of  information  by  Government  agen- 
cies and  Federal  officials — from  the  press, 
the  public,  and  Congress.  The  subcom- 
mittee's investigations  have  resulted  in 
thousands  of  pages  of  printed  hearings 
and  reports  and  have  proved,  in  the 
words  of  its  chairman,  "the  unfortunate 
fact  that  governmental  secrecy  tends  to 
grow  as  Government  itself  grows."  The 
subcommittee's  work  has  demonstrated 
again  and  again  that  the  fight  for  free- 
dom of  infoiTnation  is  a  continuing  one. 
The  official  policy  of  the  executive  to 
withhold  information  at  its  discretion 
is  no  innovation  in  our  Government. 
Before  our  Federal  Government  was  1 
vear  old.  the  executive  branch  had  denied 
a  congressional  request  for  information. 
The  executive  has  steadfastly  asserted 
this  as  its  prerogative  for  175  years  or 
more.  But  Congress  has  never  forced 
the  issue. 

During  this  decade,  the  subcommittee 
has  been  working  to  help  assure  an  in- 
formed public.  Its  vigilance  has  helped 
maintain  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
public  a  degree  of  availability  of  infor- 
mation that  is  so  necessary  for  intelli- 
gent decisions  by  the  electorate  and  its 
representatives. 

Realizing  that  continued  documenta- 
tion of  individual  cases  of  unwarranted 
secrecy  will  never  determine  the  basic  is- 
sue involved,  the  subcommittee  moved 
into  the  legislative  field.  On  February 
17.  1965.  and  subsequently,  some  19 
Members  of  the  House  and  22  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  introduced  proposals 
for  a  public  records  law.  Sponsors  in- 
clude: 

S.  1160.  by  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Co- 
sponsors:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr 
Case,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Netjberger! 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Smath- 
ERs,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Tydings,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough. 

H.R.  5012.  to  amend  section  161  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies 
to  withhold  information  and  limit  the 
availability   of   records,   by   Mr.   Moss; 
H.R.  5013,  by  Mr.  Pascell;  H.R.  5014.  by 
Mr.  Macdon.ald;  H.R.  5015,  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fin; H.R.  5016.  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York; 
H.R.  5017  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld;  H.R.  5018, 
by  Mr.   Edmonson;    H.R.   5019,   by   Mr. 
Ashley;  H.R.  5020,  by  Mr.  McCarthy; 
H.R.  5021,  by  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois;  H.R. 
5237,  by  Mr.  Gibbons;  H.R.  5406,  by  Mr. 
Leggett;  H.R.  5520,  by  Mr.  Scheuer:  H.R 
5583,  by  Mr.  Patten;  H.R.  6172,  by  Mr 
Mosher;  H.R.  6739,  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama;  H.R.  7010.  by  Mr.  Widnall; 
H.R.  7161,  by  Mr.  Erlenborn;  H.R.  11321, 
by  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  public 
records  law  is  to  require  eveiy  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  "make  all  its 
records  promptly  available  to  any  per- 
son," and  to  provide  for  court  action  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  access,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  specified  categories 
of  sensitive  Government  infoi-mation 
which  would  be  exempted  from  the  dis- 
closure requirement. 
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The  bills  are  similar  to  S.  1666  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  88th  Congress 
but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House.  In 
February  1965  when  the  House  bills  were 
introduced,  and  I  am  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
10  years  of  study  by  the  House  subcom- 
mittee have  shown  that  Federal  agencies 
have  exercised  broad  powers  to  withhold 
information,  and  that  what  was  needed 
was  a  clear  delineation  of  sensitive  Gov- 
ernment information  which  must  be  held 
confidential  ?nd  an  enforceable  right  of 
public  access  to  the  rest  of  the  facts  of 
Government. 

Hearings  on  these  bills  were  held  by 
our  House  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee this  year— March  30.  31.  April 
1.  2.  and  5.  1965.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, non-Government  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified were  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  wit- 
nesses who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  were  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
is  a  listing  of  witnesses,  both  public  and 
private,  and  their  positions  with  respect 
to  this  legislation. 

In  mid-May,  subcommittee  members 
were  sent  a  revi.sed  committee  print  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  in  anticipation  of  a 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  and  asking 
for  comments  on  the  print. 

On  May  24,  1965.  a  subcommittee  meet- 
in:^  was  called  and  met  and  adjourned  in 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  On  June  1, 
1965.  a  brief  subcommittee  meeting  was 
held  at  which  time  the  committee  print 
of  the  redrafted  bill  dated  May  20.  1965, 
was  discussed.  The  redrafted  commit- 
tee print  represented,  in  my  opinion,  a 
complete  revision  of  the  earlier  bill,  and 
an  almost  total  concession  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  codifying  congressional 
support  for  Executive  secrecy  under  the 
concept  of  Executive  privilege.  Because 
of  the  scope  of  the  revision,  the  meeting 
ended  without  any  agreement  having 
been  reached.  A  third  subcommittee 
meeting,  scheduled  for  June  3,  1965.  was 
canceled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  redrafted  bill  was  a 
bad  bill.  Press  reports  indicate  that  it 
has  gone  through  a  variety  of  drafts 
with  the  Justice  Department  coordinat- 
ing the  executive  branch  work  with  the 
committee  staff.  When  one  recalls  the 
testimony  of  the  Justice  Department  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  figure  out  why  it  was  a  bad  bill.  A.sk- 
ing  representatives  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  assist  in  the  drafting  of  a  free- 
dom of  information  bill  is  like  asking  the 
wolf  to  guard  the  sheep. 

Their  rediafted  committee  print  would 
write  into  law  a  provision  whereby  any 
information,  regardless  of  its  nature, 
could  be  withheld  from  the  public  "by 
direction  of  the  President." 

Further,  there  was  no  provision  to  pro- 
tect against  circumvention  by  delay. 
Legal  remedy  would  not  be  available  until 
a  determination  to  withhold  was  speci- 
fied. Yet,  there  was  no  requirement  that 
such  a  determination  be  made  by  the 
bureaucrat  who  withholds  information 
and  no  time  limit  was  specified.  Numer- 
ous examples  of  the  looseness  of  the  lan- 
guage could  be  cited,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  redrafted  bill  would  do  more 
hann  than  good. 


Since  June  1,  1965,  some  4 '2  months 
ago,  when  the  committee  print  was 
briefly  discu.ssed,  a  pall  of  silence  spread 
over  the  information  activities  of  the 
subcommittee— and  it  is  noticeable  by 
contrast  with  the  publicity  that  accom- 
panied the  introduction  of  the  bills  and 
the  opening  of  the  hearings.  Fortu- 
nately, that  staff-prepared  committee 
print  has  now  died  a  quiet  death. 

But,  from  the  recoi'd  of  these  hearings 
one  thing  is  clear:  The  executive  branch! 
as  might  have  been  expected,  is  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of 
the  House  to  recount  the  Government 
testimony.  The  hearings  are  available. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Government 
witnesses  were  almost  united  in  their  on- 
position  to  the  bill. 

Surely,  the  House  has  not  been  pa;  £ - 
lyzed  by  this  opposition.  If  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  "executive  privilege"  in  this 
regard,  it  is  only  inherent  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  President's  constitutional 
duties  and  is  probably  hmited  to  in- 
stances where  the  safety  of  the  Nation  is 
involved. 

H.R.  5012  as  originally  introduced  as 
well  as  the  recently  passed  Senate  bill 
gives  full  recognition  to  this  possibility 
when  it  exempts  from  availability  to  the 
public  matters  that  are  "specifically  re- 
quired by  Executive  order  to  be  kepi 
secret  in  the  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy"  and  other  per- 
tinent exemptions. 

F  rom  the  hearings  it  appears  that  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  executive 
agencies  do  not  intend  to  settle  for  any- 
thing short  of  unlimited  discretion  if 
they  can  help  it. 

The  Federal  agencies  have  prote.slrd 
the  inadequacies  of  the  exemptions  and 
apparently  would  like  to  broaden  the  pro- 
tected categories  of  infoi-mation  and  rec- 
ords to  the  point  where  effectiveness  of 
the  legislation  would  be  completely  viti- 
ated.    At  the  best,  the  legislation  they 
favor  would  be  a  farce  by  merely  pre- 
serving the  status  quo.    At  worst,  it  would 
furtner  circumscribe  the  public's  right 
to  know  and  put  into  law  the  broadest 
possible  concept  of  executive  privilege 
The  original  H.R.  5012  is  a  good  bill' 
The  recently  passed  Senate  bill  is  basi- 
cally a  good  bill.    By  present  policy,  the 
burden  of  getting  information  from  an 
agency   that   wishes   to  withhold  it   ha.*; 
boen  on  the  public  and  the  press  when 
information   .sought   is   withheld.     H  R. 
5012  and  the  Senate  passed  bill  .shifts 
the  burden  to  the  agency;  for  under  this 
bill,    the    Government   can   at   least    hr 
forced  to  make  public  it  reasons  for  with- 
holding information  on  those  occa.sions 
^vhen   it  chooses   to  do  so.     The   basic 
shortcoming  of  the  Senate  bill  appears 
to  be  that  it  applies  only  to  administra- 
tive   procedures,    unlike    the    Hou.se    bill 
which  amends  the  general  statute.s. 

The  substitution  of  a  "positive"  em- 
phasis for  a  "negative"  one  and  court 
enforcement  of  the  right  to  know  should 
tend  to  provide  a  more  healthy  climate 
for  freedom  of  iiiformat;on. 

The  need  for  a  well-informed  public, 
the  protection  of  certain  Government  in- 
formation, and  the  right  of  individual 
liriva<;y  are  all  involved.  The  original 
bill,   po.ssibly   with  some  modifications, 
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seems  a  reasonable  compromise  of  the 
CDnflicting  views  involved. 

The  principle  of  fresdom  of  Informa- 
tion is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Recom- 
mendations by  the  Hoover  Commission 
Tcsk  Force  on  Government  Reorganiza- 
tion generated  the  introduction  in  Con- 
gress of  freed  :)m  of  information  legis- 
lation in  the  early  19j0's. 

As  Senator  Lo::g  of  Missouri,  a  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation,  has  said: 

I  tlilDk  it  no  pirt  of  the  duty  of  a  pub'lc 
fervant  to  protect  the  people  from  the  truth. 
»  *  •  Th?  Government  may  not  always  be 
nbls  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  but  it  rhould 
tell  nothing  but  the  truth.  •  •  •  While  the 
hand.'ul  of  leaders  who  must  determine  the 
Nation's  courre  and  tlieir  advisers  are  men 
of  gccd  faith  and  ability,  the  cridcal  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace  cannot  be  left  to  the 
e::prrts,  frco  of  scrutiny  by  citizens  and 
Congress.  The  citizen  cannot  abdicate  his 
rcEponEibility.  And  I  would  add  that  the 
Government  likcwlre  cannot  sliirk  Its  rc- 
eponribility  to  lie-p  the  citizenry  informed. 

Interestingly,  Pope  Jchn  XXin,  in  the 
encylical  Pacem  in  Terris.  said: 

Por.co  can  orly  come  •  •  •  from  observ- 
ance of  the  "universal,  unvoidoble.  and  In- 
alienable" natural  law  rights  which  include: 
The  right  to  freedom  In  searching  for  the 
truth  and  in  expressing  and  communicat- 
ing one's  opinions.  •  •  •  The  right  to  be  in- 
formed truthfully  about  public  events. 

Mr.  Srcnker.  earlier  this  month  the 
Nation  celebrated  National  Newspaper 
Week.  This  week,  honoring  the  Nation's 
press,  should  remind  us  all  that  the  very 
foundation  of  our  dcmociatic  system  is 
the  people's  right  to  know.  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  public's  business  must 
be  conducted  in  public  if  our  system  is 
to  prevail. 

Appropriately,  and  to  their  credit,  the 
Senate,  on  October  13,  196?,  passed 
unanimously  a  bill  clarifying  and  pro- 
tecting Uie  right  of  the  public  to  irrfor- 
mation.  The  other  body  has  dorie  its 
work  well  in  this  regard,  as  it  did  in  the 
last  Congress.  Only  House  action  re- 
mains. The  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  a  job  to  do  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Hopefully,  it  will  act 
promptly  and  wisely.  House  Report  No. 
2084  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  set 
forth  the  following  comment  on  this 
problem  which  I  hope  indicates  the  atti- 
tude of  our  committee  today: 

Secrecy,  the  first  refuge  of  Incompetents, 
must  be  at  a  bare  minimum  in  a  democratic 
society,  for  a  fully  informed  public  Is  the 
basis  of  self-government.  Those  elected  or 
appointed  to  positions  of  executive  authority 
must  recognize  that  government  in  a  democ- 
racy cannot  be  wiser  than  the  jx^ople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  reports  are  pes- 
simistic on  the  prospects  for  this  legisla- 
tion, attributing  the  poor  prospects  to 
the  strong  administration  opposition.  I, 
for  one,  am  still  hopeful — for  how  could 
an  administration  which  claims  to  be 
Interested  in  encouraging  the  participa- 
tion of  all  citizens  in  Government  stand 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation?  Why 
should  President  Johnson  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  for  example,  if  his  administra- 
tion is  intent  on  denying  the  public  ac- 
cess to  the  information  it  needs  to  draw 
informed  conclusions?     Why  should  the 


administration  have  any  objection  to  the 
goal  of  assuring  the  people's  right  to 
know  about  the  conduct  of  Government? 
Why  should  the  President,  on  the  one 
hand,  speak  frequently  of  his  interest  in 
people  and  on  the  other  hand  deny  thoss 
people  their  constitutional  right  to  infor- 
mation on  the  conduct  of  Government? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  way  to  know 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  President  or 
his  associates  in  the  executive  branch. 
I  have  no  way  to  determine  what  is  be- 
hind the  administration's  strong  vocal 
opposition  to  ths  legislation.  Further,  I 
have  no  way,  at  ths  point,  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  House,  unlike  the 
Senate,  will  buckle  under  to  White  House 
pressure  on  this  matter.  My  remarks 
today  are  intended  simply  to  inform  the 
House  and  the  American  people  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  1st  session  of  the 
C9th  Concress  has  passed  a  great  deal  of 
legislation,  it  has  failed  to  assure  free- 
dom of  information.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  committee  will  do  its  work,  re- 
port out  a  good  bill,  and  give  the  House 
a  chance  to  work  its  will. 

IProm  the  HoUlster  Publications,  Oct.  7, 
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Bui.w.\RK  OF  Freedom 

In  guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  American 
precs,  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution established  a  vital,  powerful  bul- 
wark to  guard,  protect,  and  defend  the  great- 
er freedom  of  the  :ndiv:dual. 

From  their  earliest  beginnings,  America's 
newsp.vpers  have  fought  off  attempts  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  freedom  to  gather,  re- 
port, and  interpret  the  news  honestly  and 
objectively.  They  have  had  their  John  Peter 
Zengers  and  Elijah  Lovejoys,  fighters  and 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  press  freedom.  And 
despite  Government  attempts  to  manage  the 
news,  America's  thousands  of  daily  and  week- 
ly newspapers  have  stubbornly  maintained 
their  integrity.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
fought  off  attacks  on  the  press  by  leftist  alfj 
rightist  groups  which  would  like  only  theil" 
views  reported. 

And  thanks  In  part  to  competition  from 
radio  and  television,  the  American  press  has 
steadily  increased  its  services  to  the  reading 
public,  so  that  your  newspaper  today  is  one 
of  your  best  bargains. 

Thomas  Jefferson  eloquently  stated  the 
case  for  a  free  press : 

"The  basis  of  our  Government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
Government  without  newspKipers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  goverrunent.  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  for  America's  mil- 
lions to  salute  their  free  ipress  with  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Newspaper  Week,  which 
starts  Sunday.  If  freedom  of  the  press  ever 
were  eroded,  all  other  freedoms  scon  would 
be  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  list  of  non- 
congressional  individuals  and  the  orga- 
nizations they  represent  who  testified  or 
submitted  statements  for  or  against  H.R. 
5012  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information: 

STATEMEISTTS     (APPEARANCES)     IN    SUPPORT 

Joseph  Costa,  National  Press  Photogra- 
phers Association. 

Lawrence  Spelser,  director,  Washington  of- 
fice, American  Civil  Liberties  Unldn. 

Robert  M.  Benjamin  (offered  amend- 
ments), representing  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, accompanied  by  Chlsman  Hanes. 

John  H.  Colburn,  editor  and  publisher, 
Wichita   (Kans.)    Eagle  and  Beacon;   repre- 
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senting  the  American  Newspaper  Publisher* 
AsE  Delation. 

Richard  D.  Smyser.  chairman.  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the  AsEociated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association. 

Cre:d  Black,  managing  editor.  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  chairman,  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors*  Freedom  of  Infojma- 
tlon  Committee;  accompanied  by  WiUiaTO  P. 
Rogers,  counsel;  and  Eugene  Patterson,  edi- 
tor, Atlanta  Constitution,  committee  mem- 
bc-. 

Dale  W.  Hardin,  manager.  Transportation 
and  Communication  Department,  Cliamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  Verne  R.  Sullivan,  assistant  min- 
ager,  Tranrportation  and  Communication 
Dcpr.rtmcnt. 

Julius  Frandsen.  chairman,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi's  Committee  for  Advancement  of  Free- 
dom of  Information,  accompanied  by  Ciark 
R.  Mollenhoff,  vice  chairman.  > 

Walter  B.  Potter,  publisher,  Culpeper  Stf.r- 
Exponent,  representing  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association. 

John  A.  McCart,  operations  d'rector,  Gov- 
ernmont  Employees  Council,  AFL-^IO. 

ST.^TEMENTj     (APPE.'inANCES)    IN    oppormoN 

Norbert  A.  Schlci.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Oflase  of  Legal  Counsel.  Department  of 
Justice:  accompanied  by  Webster  P.  Maxon, 
Director,  Office  of  Administrative  Procedure, 
Department  of  Justice. 

H.  T.  Herrick.  General  Counsel.  Federal 
Mediation  and  Ccnciliation  Service;  accom- 
panied bv  Gilbert  Selden.  Assistant  Director, 
OfBce  of  Mediation  Activlt'es. 

Fred  Burton  Smith.  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel. Treasury  Department;  accompanied  by 
Mis.  Chnrlotte  T.  Lloyd.  Chief.  Legal  Opinion 
Section,  Treasury  Department. 

STATEMENTS   AND  LETTERS  FROM  ORC/iNIZATIONS 
AND    INDIVIDUALS    IN    SUPPORT 

Jolm  F.  Grlner  (primary  objectives  desir- 
able; exceptions),  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees. 

Ralph  P.  Puchs  (suggests  amendment), 
Indiana  University  School  of  Law. 

Carl  L  Shipley,  attorney,  Sliipley,  Akerman 
&  Pickett,  Washington,  D.C. 

G.  B.  Burhham,  president,  Burnham  Chem- 
Ic.-'l  Co.  V  • 

Andrew  J.  .Biemiller  (supports  principle 
of — but  recommends  changes),  director.  De- 
partment of  Legislation,  American  Federa- 
tion cf  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. 

Magazine  Publishers  Association. 

Vincent  T.  Wasilewslci,  president.  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  • 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Allifd  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington. 

Merlden  Record  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Hidalgo  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Edinberg. 
Tex  .  James  V.  Mathls,  editor  and  publisher. 

Kermit  Overby  (suggested  inclusion  in  the 
committee  report  of  language  to  protect  REA 
borrowers);  director.  Legislation  and  Re- 
search Department,  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Association,  Wasliington,  DC. 

American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  AWa- 
tion  Law  Section,  New  York  (support — with 
reservations) . . 

Maritime  Administrative  Bar  Association. 

Railway  Labor  E.xecutive's  Association  (no 
objections). 

Statements  and  letters  from  organizations 
and  Individuals  in  opposition:    None. 

COMMENTS    FROM    DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIZ3 
IN     SUPPORT 

Legislative  broTich 

General  Accounting  Office:  In  general 
agreement — suggests  changes. 

Independent  agencies 

Civil  Service  Commission:  No  objection. 

Federal  Power  Commission :  No  specific  ob- 
jections or  reservations  to  the  provisions  ot 
this  bill  with  two  exceptions. 

Federal  Trade   Commission. 
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COMMENTS    FROM    DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 
IN    OPPOSITION 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Bureau  of  the  Budget:  Does  not  adequate- 
ly protect  the  public  interest. 

Executive  departments 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce  (Patent  Office, 
Maritime,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Assistant 
J?ecr:tPry  for  Administration). 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Depr.rtmeut  of  Labor. 

Post  Office  Dep.irtmcnt. 

Department  of  State. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Independent  agencies 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
(agrees   with    underlying   purpose    of   bills). 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

General  Services  Administration. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Selective  Service  System. 

Veterans'  Administration. 


S.    1160 
An   Act  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  chapter  324,  of  the 
Act   of  June   11,   1946   (60  Stat.  238),   to 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public 
to  information,   and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted    by    the   Senate  and   House 
Of  R^)iifif;e7itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3.  chapter  324.  of  the  Act  of  June  11.  1946 
(60  Stat.  238) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  3.  Every  agency  shitll  make  available 
to  the  public  the  following  information: 

"(a)  Publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister.— Every  agency  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister for  the  guidance  of  the  public  (A) 
descriptions  of  its  central  and  field  organi- 
zation and  the  established  places  at  which, 
the  officers  from  whom,  and  the  methods 
whereby,  the  public  may  secure  information, 
make  submittals  or  requests,  or  obtain  deci- 
sions; (B)  statements  of  the  general  cotirse 
and  method  by  which  its  functions  are 
channeled  and  determined,  including  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  all  formal  and 
informal  procedures  available;  (C)  rules  of 
procedure,  descriptions  of  forms  available  or 
the  places  at  which  forms  may  be  obtained, 
and  instructions  as  to  the  scope  and  con- 
tents of  all  papers,  reports,  or  examinations; 
(D)  substantive  rules  of  general  applicabil- 
ity adopted  as  authorized  by  law,  and  state- 
ments of  general  policy  or  interprefcitions 
of  general  applicability  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  agency:  and  (E)  every  amend- 
ment, revision,  or  repeal  of  the  foregoing. 
Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person  has 
actual  and  timely  notice  of  the  terms 
thereof,  no  person  shall  in  any  manner  be 
required  to  resort  to,  or  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  matter  required  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  not  so  published. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  matter 
whicli  is  reasonably  available  to  the  class  of 
persons  affected  thereby  shall  be  deemed 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  when  in- 
corporated by  reference  therein  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(b)  Agency  Opinions  and  Orders. — 
Every  agency  shall,  in  accordance  with  pub- 


lished rules,  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  (A)  all  final  opinions  (in- 
cluding concurring  and  dissenting  opinions) 
and  all  orders  made  in  the  adjudication  of 
cases,  (B)  those  statements  of  policy  and 
interpretations  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  agency  and  are  not  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  (C)  administrative  staff 
manuals  and  instructions  to  staff  that  affect 
any  member  of  the  public,  unless  sucli  ma- 
terials are  promptly  published  and  copies 
offered  for  sale.  To  the  extent  required  to 
prevent  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
personal  privacy,  an  agency  may  delete  iden- 
tifying details  when  it  makes  available  or 
publishes  an  opinion,  statement  of  policy, 
interpretation,  or  staff  manual  or  insLruc- 
tion:  Provided.  That  in  every  case  the  justi- 
fication for  tlie  deletion  must  be  fully  ex- 
plained in  writing.  Every  agency  also  shall 
maintain  and  make  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying  a  current  index  pro- 
viding identifying  information  for  the  pub- 
lic as  to  any  matter  which  is  issued,  adopted, 
or  promulgatrd  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  which  is  reqtiired  by  this  sub- 
section to  be  made  available  or  published. 
No  final  order,  opinion,  statement  of  policy, 
interpretation,  or  staff  manual  or  instruction 
that  affects  any  member  of  the  public  may 
be  relied  upon,  used  or  cited  as  precedent  by 
an  agency  against  any  private  party  unless 
it  has  been  indexed  and  either  made  avail- 
able or  published  as  provided  by  this  sub- 
section or  vuiless  that  private  party  shall 
have  actual  and  timely  notice  of  the  terms 
thereof. 

"(c)  Agency  Records. — Except  with  re- 
spect to  the  records  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  every  agency 
shall,  upon  request  for  identifiable  records 
made  in  accordance  with  published  rules 
stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  statute  and  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, make  such  records  promptly  available 
to  any  person,  trpon  complaint,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in 
which  the  compl.^inant  resides,  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  which  tlie 
agency  records  are  sittiated  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  enjoin  the  agency  from  the  with- 
holding of  agency  records  :ind  to  order  the 
production  of  any  agency  records  improperly 
withheld  from  the  complainant.  In  such 
cases  the  court  shall  determine  the  matter 
de  novo  and  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the 
agency  to  sustain  its  actions.  In  the  event  of 
noncompliance  witli  the  court's  order,  the 
district  court  may  punish  the  responsible 
officers  for  contempt.  Except  as  to  those 
causes  which  the  court  deems  of  greater  im- 
portance, proceedings  before  the  district 
court  as  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
take  precedence  on  the  docket  over  all  other 
causes  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way. 

"(d)  Agency  Proceedings. — Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  final  votes  of  each  member  in 
every  agency  proceeding  and  such  record 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 

"(e)  Exemptions.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  matters 
that  are  ( 1 )  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy: 
(2)  related  solely  to  the  internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  any  agency;  (3)  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  disclosure  by  stat- 
ute; (4)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or 
financial  information  obtained  from  any 
person  and  privileged  or  confidential;  (5) 
inter-agency  or  intra-agency  memorandums 
or  letters  which  would  not  be  available  by 
law  to  a  private  pafty  in  litigation  with 
the  agency;  (C)  personnel  and  medical  files 
and  similar  files  the  disclosure  of  which 
wotild  constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  in- 
vasion Of  personal  privacy;  (7)  investigatory 
files  C'iMM^led  for  law  enforcement  purposes 


except  to  the  extent  available  by  law  to  a 
private  party;  (8)  contained  in  or  related 
to  examination,  operating,  or  condition  re- 
ports prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  tbe 
use  of  any  agency  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation or  supervision  of  financial  institutions; 
and  (9)  geological  and  geophysical  informa- 
tion and  data  (including  maps)  concernine 
wells.  ^ 

"(f)  Limitation  of  Exemptions.— Nothing 
in  thi.s  section  authorizes  withholding  of  in- 
formation or  limiting  the  availability  of 
records  to  tlie  ptiblic  except  as  specifically 
stated  in  this  section,  nor  shall  this  section 
be  authority  to  withhold  information  from 
Congress. 

•(g)  Private  Party —As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, 'private  party'  means  any  party  other 
than  an  agency. 

"(h)  Ei-fECTivE  Date— This  amendment 
sliall  become  e.fective  one  year  follov.ing  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 


CONTROL  OF  PORNOGRAPHIC  MA- 
TERIAL THROUGH  A  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gcn- 
tlpnian  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  FeighanI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  781, 
which  proposes  that  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  to  permit  Congress  to 
regulate  and  control  the  distribution  of 
pornographic  material. 

Alai-med  citizens  all  over  the  country 
have  been  writing  their  Congressmen, 
protesting  the  dissemination  of  obscene 
material,  especially  to  young  people.  I 
have  received  such  letters  and  many  ap- 
peals for  action  from  my  con.stituents. 
and,  being  greatly  concerned  by  the  in- 
sidious effect  of  such  material,  especially 
on  young  people,  I  have  concluded  that 
drastic  measures  are  needed  to  combat 
this  billion-dollar  traffic  in  printed  filth. 

While  many  people  know  of  the  prob- 
lem and  have  taken  the  time  to  write  to 
their  Congressmen  about  it,  many  others 
are  not  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
pornography  racket  in  the  United  States. 
Since  World  War  n  it  has  been  estimated 
that  dealing  in  smut  is  a  $500  million  a 
year  business.  The  Post  Office  is  said  to 
receive  some  70,000  complaints  a  year 
about  obscenity  in  the  mails.  A  study 
made  in  1958  indicates  that  the  traffic  in 
mail  order  pornography  is  doubling  every 
5  years,  and  that  approximately  1  mil- 
lion children  a  year  are,  even  now.  re- 
ceiving pornographic  filth  in  the  family 
mailbox. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  particularly  repre- 
hensible racket  because  it  is  directed,  in 
large  part,  to  the  impressionable  teen- 
ager who,  curious  to  leaiTi  more  of  life 
and  .sex,  is  easy  prey  to  the  professional 
purveyors  of  obscene  material.  It  is  also 
distressing  because,  not  content  to  wait 
for  the  teenager  to  go  to  a  store  to  buy 
this  material,  the  purveyors  of  obscenity 
actually  seek  out  the  teenager  and  send 
such  materials  to  his  home. 

Little  or  no  pretense  is  made  that  the 
material  has  any  literary  or  artistic 
value.  A  frequent  theme  is  to  glamorize 
brutality  and  horror.  Tlie  people  who 
are  in  this  disreputable  business  are  in 
it  for  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  that 
is  to  make  money.    They  are  indifferent 
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to  the  fact  that  the  young  people  who 
read  their  material  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  it. 

Most  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made  in  Congress  in  the  past  to  remedy 
this  situation  have  taken  the  form  of 
amending  and  strengthening  existing 
laws  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the 
carrying  of  such  material  in  the  mails  or 
to  prevent  it  from  entering  the  country 
from  abroad.  While  I  feel  that  such 
measures  are  worthy  of  consideration,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  situation  has  be- 
come sufficiently  alarming  to  warrant 
more  drastic  measures.  I  have,  there- 
fore, proposed  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  give  the 
power  to  regulate  distribution  of  porno- 
graphic materials  and  to  provide  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  distribution  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 

This  is  a  practical  resF>onse  to  the  call 
for  help  from  the  alarmed  parents,  the 
concerned  citizens,  the  civic  and  reli- 
gious groups,  who  have  urged  Congress 
to  legislate  in  this  area.  I  hope  that  my 
proposal  will  evoke  discussion  and  in- 
terest in  Congress  and  among  the  public 
so  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
some  effective  weapon  may  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties to  curb  the  abuses  which  obviously 
exist  today,  abuses  which  will  continue 
to  increase  in  alarming  proE>ortions  in 
the  future  if  forceful  action  is  not  taken. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  IMr.  Williams]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der granted  me  this  afternoon  be  vacated 
and  put  over  until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  VIETNAM 
PROTESTERS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonner]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  preface  to  a  brief  explanation  of  a  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  a  statement  I  made  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  April  14  of 
this  year,  when  this  body  was  consider- 
ing House  Resolution  310  which  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
additional  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  These  funds 
were,  as  you  will  remember,  to  finance 
that  committee's  investigation  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

At  that  time,  I  made  the  following 
statement : 

Let  there  be  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
where  I  stand  on  the  subject  of  un-Amerl- 
canlsm.  I  am  opposed  to  It  In  any  form  It 
takes.     I  think  Chairman  Willis  will  bear 


me  out  when  I  say  that  I  have  stood  beside 
his  committee  every  time  It  has  been  criti- 
cized by  the  extremists  of  the  leftwlng.  I 
have  supported  every  appropriation  request 
and  I  Intend  to  keep  on  supporting  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  long  as  they  do  their  job  becatise  I  am 
opposed  to  un-Amerlcanlsm  in  any  form. 

Lftter,  I  made  this  statement: 

I  folow  nothing  of  their  (the  Klan's)  ac; 
tivitAjn  Louisiana  or  any  other  State  and 
I  have  no  idea  what  an  investigation  will 
unearth,  but  If  un-Amerlcanlsm  is  suspected, 
then  it  is  my  position  that  an  investigation 
should  be  undertaken.  But,  it  should  not 
stop  with  an  Investigation  of  the  Klan. 
There  are  a  number  of  organizations  that 
should  be  put  under  this  same  spotlight. 

I  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  ob- 
vious un-Americanism  of  the  American 
Nazi  Party  and  the  Black  Muslims. 

In  conclusion,  I  made  this  point  and 
it  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  again 
today : 

Let  it  (an  investigation)  be  a  starting 
point  but  by  no  means,  the  finishing  point. 
Before  we  are  through  let  us  see  what  is 
under  the  rocks  of  all  these  other  groups 
as  well. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  to 
undertake  that  continuing  search  under 
the  rocks. 

The  newspapers  have  been  filled  in  the 
past  week  or  so  with  stoi'ies  concerning 
the  anti- Vietnam  demonstrations  which 
have  been  gaining  momentum  here  in 
this  countiT  and  abroad  in  the  psist 
weeks.  These  demonstrations  have 
taken  the  form  of  attempts  to  arrest 
military  commanders,  burning  of  draft 
cards,  picketing  of  draft  boards,  and 
similar  publicity  stunts. 

The  principal  force  behind  these  acts 
is,  apparently,  a  group  calling  itself^  the 
"Students  for  a  I>emocratic  Society." 

I  am  mystified  as  to  where  they  got 
that  title  since  they  are,  principally, 
beatniks  and  unbathed  delinquents 
rather  than  students;  they  certainly  have 
no  belief  in  democracy  and  they  are  a 
rabble  instead  of  a  society. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  is  not  my  belief  nor  is  it  my  posi- 
tion that  anyone  disagreeing  with  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  either  a  Communist 
or  a  Commimist  dupe.  Certainly  there 
are  many  who  question  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  and  the  wisdom  of  past  and 
present  moves.  But  these  are  loyal 
Americans  who  hold  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  I  am  talking  about 
these  particular  demonstrations  of  the 
past  week,  this  particular  organization 
and  the  others  associated  with  it. 

I  was  encouraged  to  read  the  Presi- 
dent's denunciation  of  these  anti- 
American  activities  and  also  to  know  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
interested  in  the  Communist  involvement 
that  undoubtedly  exists. 

I  note,  too,  that,  earlier  this  week,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
declared  that  these  demonstrations  have, 
and  I  quote,  "clearly  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Communist  and  extremist  ele- 
ments." 

That  committee  took  the  same  posi- 
tion I  mentioned  earlier,  that  the  great 


majority  of  persons  who  differ  with  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  are  loyal  Americans. 
But  the  group  I  am  talking  about  has 
failed  to  prevent,  limit,  or  control  the 
Communist  domination  that  now  exists 
in  this  movement. 

Unfortunately,  these  young  men^and 
women  have  been  encouraged  by  self- 
appointed  intellectuals  both  in  and  out 
of  Government,  who,  from  their  lofty 
ivory  towers  have  for  months  now  as- 
sailed the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  our  strong 
stand  against  the  proliferation  of  com- 
mimism  in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

When  responsible  Federal  officials,  for 
instance,  rise  to  imp>each  this  Nation,  to 
speak  from  officejsv-.of  major  importance 
against  the  military  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, when  professors  who  are  ad- 
mitted Marxists  are  kept  on  the  payroll 
of  colleges,  when  civil  rights  leaders  dare 
the  unqualified  gall  of  advising  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  is  there 
any  wonder  that  ^oung  men  and  women 
follow  in  their  misguided  steps? 

Tli^se  self-proud  p>acifists  are  the  same 
leaders,  and  these  bearded  beatniks  are 
the  same  followers  who  have  dominated 
the  race  riots,  demonstrations,  lawless- 
ness, and  strife  that  have  ripped  this  Na- 
tion apart  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
roll  call  of  one  group  would  find  the  same 
members  present  as  would  a  roll  call  of 
the  other.  Though  there  are  some  who 
are  able,  in  this  instance,  to  see  the  Red 
hand  in  these  anti-Vietnam  demonstra- 
tions, they  were  never  able  and  they  are 
still  not  able  to  see  the  same  influence 
and  the  same  leadership  infiltrated  and 
controls  now  the  civil  rights  attack  upon 
the  Nation. 

Perhaps  then,  this  will  provide  them 
the  evidence  and  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  reexamine  their  thoughts  as  to 
who  are  the  promoters,  who  are  the  orga- 
nizers, and  who  has  benefited  from  the 
past  and  present  civil  rights  strife. 

In  the  sure  conviction  that  they  are 
one  and  the  same,  the  Communists,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  organization  know/i  as 
Students  f£ir  a  Democratic  Society  and 
the  extent  and  character  of  its  involve- 
ment in  the  current  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  oflBcial  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  Members  who 
supE>orted  House  Resolution  310,  as  I 
did,  will  now  demonstrate  that  they  have 
an  equal  concern  over  the  activity  of 
this  anti-American  group  and  its  fol- 
lowers. 

THE        GENOCIDE        CONVENTION — 
SHAME  OF  AMERICAN  INACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Upon 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
confident  that  this  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  will  be  known  for  its  legis- 
lative accomplishments.  We  have  acted 
upon  a  great  many  substantive  issues 
which  for  many  years  have  undergone 
sustained  debate.  . 
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And  yet  in  this  year  1965.  it  remains 
a  source  of  particular  disappointment 
and  irony  that  the  Congress  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  oflBcially  reopen  con- 
sideration of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Last  February  I  introduced  a  House 
resolution  urging  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  and  have  repeat- 
edly urged  it  passed  as  a  means  of  rally- 
ing ofBcial  opinion  behind  this  important 
document.  The  Convention  still  rests 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which,  since  its  first  and  only 
consideration  in  1950.  has  subseruently 
denied  further  heaiing. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  this 
treaty  has  stin-ed  so  many  misgivings, 
and  that  because  of  unfounded  fear  the 
Senate  has  not  given  its  advice  and  con- 
sent. More  than  65  nations  have  ap- 
proved the  Convention,  including  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  are  supposedly  a  civil- 
ized state,  with  a  constitutional  and  in- 
herent respect  for  human  rights,  and  yet 
we  have  failed  to  take  this  one  step  to 
generalize  certain  protections  which  are 
recognized  in  our  own  national  statutes. 

Briefly,  parties  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention pledge  to  prevent  and  punish 
th^.  crime  of  genocide,  which  is  defined 
as  an  act  committed  with  the  intent  to 
destroy  wholly  or  partially  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  kilUng  members 
of  a  group,  causing  them  physical  or 
mental  harm,  inflicting  conditions  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  destruction  of  a 
group,  and  so  forth.  Accused  pei'sons  are 
to  be  prosecuted  in  the  state  where  the 
offense  is  committed,  and  parties  to  the 
treaty  must  enact  legislative  implement- 
inrj  machinery  if  necessary. 

The  motivation  for  this  document  was. 
of  course,  the  Nazi  outrage  against  6  mil- 
lion Jews  and  2  million  Polish  citizens 
perpetrated  before  and  during  World 
War  n  during  the  Hitler  regime.  And 
historically  we  can  look  back  upon  nu- 
merous acts  of  genocide  directed  at  mi- 
nority groups.  It  v.as  the  nightmare 
of  these  occurrences  which  prompted  the 
drafting  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
which  men  saw  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing such  inhuman  crime  against  future 
generations. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
unanimously  approved  the  Convention 
on  December  9,  1948.  The  United  States 
was  one  of  the  original  signatories  of 
the  treaty,  which  came  into  force  on 
Januaiy  12,  1951.  In  May  of  1950,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreisn 
Relations  Committee  reported  the  docu- 
ment favorably,  with  four  "understand- 
ings." These  were  subsequently  re- 
drafted by  the  whole  committee  v.hich 
thereafter  took  no  conclusive  action. 

Thus  for  15  years  the  United  States 
ha.3  failed  to  accede  to  the  provisions  of 
tills  most  impoitan*:  covenant. 

Discussion  regarding  the  provisions  of 
the  pact  has  bogged  down  in  a  hopeless 
academic  quagmire  which  obscures  the 
e.':sentials.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  text 
raises  pertinent  questions  as  regards  the 
effect  on  our  Federal-State  relationship, 
personal  rights,  the  power  of  Congress, 
and  sovereignty.  But  these  legal  consid- 
erations are  not  insunnountable,  and 
they  should  not  be  made  a  subterfuge  for 


inaction.  The  protective  intent  of  the 
convention  is  far  too  important  to  per- 
mit a  wholesale  retreat  from  principle. 

Under  the  treaty,  we  would  certainly 
midertake  concrete  responsibilities  and 
obligations  such  as  the  other  nations 
have  agreed  to  accept.  The  fidl  import 
of  the  convention  is,  of  course,  intimate- 
ly allied  with  our  own  legal  and  consti- 
tutional framework,  guaranteeing  the 
individual  rights  and  freedoms  which  are 
inviolate.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
protections  conferred  by  the  convention 
are  for  the  most  part  guaranteed  by  our, 
domestic  law.  Hence  the  complexities 
and  contradictions  which  opponents  pro- 
fess to  discern  are  not  substantive  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  real 
obstacles. 

It  is  equally  true  that  our  failure  to  acl 
positively  on  tiiis  matter  has  injure 
or  at  least  blurred,  the  impression  6t 
human  justice  and  moral  underpimij/ig 
which  we  insist  upon  claiming  before  the 
docket  of  world  public  opinion.  It  is  not 
wholly  convincing  to  argue  that  others 
have  a  responsibility  to  consider  human 
and  moral  prerogatives  when  the  United 
States  will  not  undertake  international 
treaty  obligations  consistent  with  this 
imperative.  The  ofBcial  reticence  to  re- 
open meaningful  debate  on  this  subject 
is  truly  appalling,  and  reflects  adversely 
on  the  foreign  policy  goals  we  have  set 
for  om-selves. 

It  was  a  particular  pleasure  and  in- 
spiration for  us  to  welcome  the  Pope  to 
the  United  Nations  during  this  General 
Assembly  session.  He  pleaded  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  to  devote  theii- 
energies  toward  the  construction  of  a 
stable  peace  and  conditions  of  human 
justice.  And  in  this  search  nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  achievement  of 
common  agreements  between  nations, 
agreements  which  seek  to  prevent  the 
cruelties  of  the  past  that  have  scarred 
human  history.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion forms  a  part  of  this  essential  task. 

This  covenant  is  one  of  the  great  items 
of  unfinished  business  in  the  foreign 
policy  arena,  a  matter  of  overriding  con- 
cern to  mankind. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  af- 
ford indecision  on  an  issue  of  such  grave 
consequence.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
group  persecution  of  racial  and  religious 
minorities  is  an  outrage  of  such  ter- 
rible dimension  that  constructive  steps 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  and  punish  it 
as  an  international  crime.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  and 
our  OfBcial  hypocrisy  and  apparent  in- 
difference is  an  affront  to  human 
dignity. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  priority  for 
the  Senate.  Here  in  the  House  we  can 
act  on  numerous  resolutions,  identical  in 
purpose,  and  thereby  help  to  generate 
the  effective  public  opinion  v.hich  the  is- 
sue demands.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
legislature  press  vigorously  for  affirma- 
tive action  when  we  reconvene  next 
January. 

HOMER  HOOVER  SPEAKS  ON 
LIONISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  tMr.  AshbrookJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
as  many  thousands  of  men  throughout 
this  country  who  quietly  and  effectively 
promote  the  general  welfare  thiough  the 
work  of  service  clubs.  They  are  usualli' 
imheralded  in  theii-  woik  and  yet  their 
accomplishments  are  noteworthy  and 
they  should  receive  the  commendation 
of  their  fellow  man. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  Homer  Hoover  of  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio.  He  has  served  during  the 
past  year  as  International  Director  of 
the  Lions  Clubs.  I  mj'self  am  a  member 
of  the  Johnstown  Lions  Club  and  have 
always  been  proud  of  this  association 
although  I  must  freely  admit  that  my 
contribution  has  been  small  indeed  bv 
comparison  with  the  service  club  giants 
such  as  Homer  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
tired earlier  this  year  as  manager  of  the 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  retail  store  at 
Wooster  after  more  than  20  years  of 
service.  He  is  a  community  leader  in  his 
own  right  in  addition  to  his  service  club 
activities  and  is  the  chairman  of  the 
1965  United  Community  Fund  for  Wayne 
County. 

Homer  Hoover  has  traveled  throu?]i- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land 
spreading  the  gosp?l  of  Lionism.  He 
has  traveled  to  many  foreign  countries 
in  this  capacity  and  is  a  living  example 
of  the  fine  precepts  of  this  organization. 
He  truly  epitomizes  the  service  club  tra- 
dition of  service  to  fellow  man  and  ha.«; 
brought  great  honor  to  his  home  c^ib 
and  to  our  fine  organization. 

He  recently  spoke  at  a  Lions  Conven- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico  and  delivered  a  fine 
address.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  thought 
that  other  Members  of  this  body  would 
like  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  words 
of  wisdom.  I  am  inchiding  with  these 
remarks  this  address.  It  is  a  meaning- 
ful statement  of  what  Lionism  means  to 
one  of  our  Nations  outstanding  Lions 
and,  as  the  saying  goes,  tells  what 
"makes  them  tick."  I  commend  it  to 
everyone  who  sometimes  gets  a  bit  cyni- 
cal and  feels  that  this  generation  is 
floundering  and  losing  track  of  basic 
values.  Lionism,  like  many  other  fine 
civic  organizations,  quietly  and  effec- 
tively stresses  these  basic  values  of  serv- 
ice to  fellow  man  in  thousands  of  cities 
and  villages  throughout  this  Nation  in  a 
manner  which  makes  it  a  important  part 
of  community  life.  How  much  better 
off  we  would  be  if  these  values  were  em- 
phasized day  after  day  throughout  the 
world  by  other  men  of  good  will  such  as 
Lion  Homer  Hoover. 

Remahks  of  Mr.  IIooveh 

Since  time  began  men  have  grouped  tlieni- 
selves  together  for  mutual  understanding, 
encouragement,  and  benefit.  They  have 
formed  societies  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world,  for  cleaner  living,  higher  thinking, 
and  worthwhile  accomplishment. 

We  in  Lionism  are  closely  knit  together 
by  intimate  bonds  of  club  life.  Lions  Clubs 
is  a  group  of  men  banded  together  in  the 
spirit  of  community  service,  doing  things  as 
a  team  which  could  not  be  done  as  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

We  seek  and  find  comfort  and  consola- 
tion In  the  wholesale  society  of  our  fel- 
low men.  We  become  stronger  and  finer 
and   better,   by   having   other   men    as   our 
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friends.  As  a  result  of  this  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  Increases,  and  we  become  more 
broadmlnded,  more  human,  and  more  like 
the  manner  of  men  that  God  intended  we 
should  become. 

The  Bible  tells  us  "None  of  \is  Uveth  to 
himself  alone."  Lions  International  Is  an 
association  of  Lions  Clubs  Joined  In  a  com- 
mon program  under  a  universal  emblem  with 
the  united  purpose  of  exerting  worldwide  in- 
fluence for  good  which  no  single  club  could 
possibly  attain.  This  is  the  overall  picture 
of  Lionism  with  strengthened  effectiveness 
and  accomplishment  through  cooperation.  It 
Is  an  inverted  pyramid.  The  base  is  the 
Individual  Lion  expmndlng  upward  into  clubs, 
districts,  countries,  and  areas,  until  at  the 
top  Is  a  broad  plateau  of  promise  to  the 
needy,  the  handicapped,  and  the  stricken 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  age  In  which  we  are  living  is  no  doubt 
the  frothiest  In  history.  Standards  seem 
lowered  and  ideals  lost;  and  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a 
need  for  organizations  like  Lions.  Never  has 
there  been  such  a  need  for  men — big  men, 
good  men.  and   men  of   unselfish  idealism. 

We  are  distracted,  not  because  we  are  help- 
less, but  because  we  have  forgotten  the  rules 
men  live  by.  We  think  of  our  rights  and  not 
of  our  obligations  to  each  other.  We  must 
get  back  to  voluntary  cooperation  which  is 
the  mainspring  of  life. 

Our  Lionism,  forming  as  it  does  one  big 
society  over  the  world,  upholds  every  noble 
and  redeeming  Ideal  cf  humanity.  It  makes 
all  communities  better  by  Its  presence.  It 
makes  each  Individual  better  for  having  be- 
longed. It  brings  out  the  best  in  human 
nature,  the  glve-and-takf .  the  openhearted- 
ness  and  comradeship  of  Lions,  and  leaves  no 
place  in  our  lives  for  selfishness,  cheapness, 
or  narrowmindness. 

Our  members  are  welded  together  in  an 
unbreakable  union.  You  have  been  invited 
by  one  of  our  Lions  to  Join  our  Lions  Club 
because  they  wish  you  to  share  the  rewards 
of  Lionism  in  this  community. 

The  one  thing  I  like  about  Lionism  is  that 
when  we  come  into  this  room  we  forget  self- 
ishness. Personal  resolve  becomes  one  of  hu- 
man sympathy,  combined  with  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  We  renew  moral  courage  in  a 
combination  with  faith,  and  we  take  a  bull- 
dog grip  on  fundamentals,  and  resolve  to  be 
better  men. 

All  members  pull  together,  with  a  com- 
mon objective,  with  a  spirit  of  friendship, 
strengthened  by  a  common  desire  to  live  tip 
to  the  Golden  Rule  and  we  all  place  civic 
and  social  progress  on  a  high  plane. 

You  are  joining  the  largest  service  orga- 
nization in  the  world.  We  have  well  over 
750,000  active  members  In  17,000  clubs  in 
130  countries  or  areas  of  the  free  world. 

Too  often  we  are  prone  to  stress  the  size 
of  our  organization  to  which  we  belong.  We 
take  pride  in  being  a  member  of  the  biggest 
and  the  best.  In  this  case  Lions  Interna- 
tional. Yet,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  as  forci- 
bly as  I  can  that  despite  Its  size  and  its 
worldwide  station,  membership  in  Lions  In- 
ternational is  purely  a  personal  thing. 

Every  organization  in  the  world  Is  cursed 
with  one  common  problem.  Even  though 
it  Is  a  problem  common  to  all,  It  Is  far  from 
simple,  and  in  fact  Is  quite  complex  and  is 
masked  by  a  variety  of  names  and  by  every 
means  known  to  man.  Lionism  suffers  from 
this  problem,  though  not  to  the  extreme  de- 
gree that  is  common  to  many,  it  Is  serious 
enough  to  cause  continuing  concern.  In  a 
word,  that  problem  is  "inertia."  Webster 
explains  it  perfectly:  "Indisposition  to  ex- 
ertion or  action." 

The  signs  are  simple.  There  is  the  prob- 
lem; the  solution;  and  the  action  needed  to 
attain  the  solution.  The  first  two  parts  are 
comparatively  easy.  The  problem  is  easy 
to  define  and  Intelligent  discussion  usually 
develops  the  best  methods  needed  to  resolve 


the  problem.  However,  it  is  the  action,  the 
doing,  the  translating  of  words  into  deeds, 
that  bogs  down  the  solution. 

Think  a  minute.  Have  you  ever  given 
much  thought  as  to  how  your  Lions  Club  is 
run?  You  attend  State  meetings;  you  revel 
in  the  fun  and  fellowship,  sponsored  by  the 
clubs.  We  all  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these 
many  activities,  but  how  many  of  us  are 
willing  to  contribute  our  time  or  talents  to 
insure  the  success  of  these  programs.  This 
Is  when  inertia  sets  in. 

Your  meetings  and  all  other  activities  con- 
nected with  your  Lions  Club  dont  happen, 
they  are  planned.  They  run  smoothly  and 
efficiently  on  silent  wheels  oiled  by  the  sweat 
and  effort,  the  time  and  talents  of  the  few 
who  are  dedlcf.ted  to  the  many.  Whether 
the  problem  is  to  run  a  meeting,  pla|^a  mem- 
bership campaign  or  sell  tickets  loP  one  of 
our  events,  the  only  solution  Is  hard  work 
and  cooperation  from  as  many  members  as 
possible. 

But  before  this  problem  is  solved,  those 
responsible  for  dlBCCrtlng  these  activities  must 
first  solve  the  problem  of  overcoming  the 
inertia  of  the  many  who  are  content  with 
agreeing  that  the  problem  must  be  met  but 
who  are  willing  only  to  give  llpservice  to  its 
solution.  Every  activity  of  Lions  has  to  have 
directiQi|^and  direction  means  work  and 
dedicp^Wn. 

While  we  have  a  goodly  number  of  highly 
dedicated  workers  in  our  Lions  Clubs,  there 
are  still  too  few  doing  too  much  for  too 
many.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  those  who 
are  doing  the  work  are  complaining  or  don't 
like  it;  not  at  all. 

All  of  those  responsible  for  the  smooth 
operation  of  yoiu-  Lions  Club  looks  on  it  as  a 
labor  of  love,  but  they  could  operate  more 
efficiently,  and  we  would  derive  more  bene- 
fits, if  there  were  more  workers  to  share  the 
load.  We  like  the  benefits  but  we  hate  to 
exert  the  effort  it  takes  to  overcome  oxu: 
inertia  and  translate  it  into  action.  Let's 
try  it  anyhow,  what  do  you  say?  You  will 
find  each  member  kind,  generous,  and  de- 
cent to  everyone  else. 

You  may  have  thought  of  Lionism  as  Just 
a  luncheon  club,  or  just  another  organiza- 
tion. This  great  organization's  slogan  is 
"We  are  the  eyes  of  the  blind,"  also,  "We 
serve." 

A  few  years  ago  Lions  International  held 
a  motto  contest.  Hundreds  of  excellent  sug- 
gestions were  received  from  Lions  all  over 
the  world.  Many  were  clever.  Many  were 
Impressive.  But  out  of  the  large  number  re- 
ceived, the  Judges  selected  a  simple  two-word 
motto.  They  chose  "We  serve"  and  it  be- 
came   the   official   motto   of   Lions   Interna- 


A  man  is  a  Lion  when  he  can  look  over 
the  rivers,  the  hills,  and  the  far  horizon  with 
a  profound  sense  of  his  own  littleness  in  the 
vast  scheme  of  things  and  yet  have  faith, 
hope,  and  courfige. 

When  he  knows  that  down  in  his  heart 
every  man  is  as  noble  and  as  vile,  as  divine, 
as  diabolic,  and  as  lonely  as  himself  and 
seeks  to  know,  to  forgive,  and  to  love  his 
fellow  man. 

When  he  knows  how  to  sympathize  with 
men  in  their  sorrows,  yes,  even  in  their  sins, 
knowing  that  each  man  fights  a  hard  fight 
against  many  odds. 

When  he  has  learned  how  to  make  friends 
and  to  keep  them,  and  above  all,  learned 
how  to  be  friends  with  himself. 

When  he  loves  fiowers,  can  hunt  the  birds 
without  a  gun,  and  feels  the  thrill  of  an  old 
forgotten  Joy  when  he  hears  the  laugh  of  a 
little  child. 

When  he  can  be  happy  and  high  minded 
amid  the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life. 

When  star-crowned  trees  and  the  glint  of  y 
sunlight  on  flowing  waters  subdue  him  like 
the   thought  of   one  much  loved  and  long 
dead. 

When  no  voice  of  distress  reaches  his  ears 
in  vain  and  no  hand  seeks  aid  without  re- 
sponse. 

When  he  finds  good  in  every  faith  that 
helps  any  man  to  lay  hold  of  higher  things 
and  to  see  majestic  meanings  in  life  whatever 
the  name  of  that  faith  may  be. 

When  he  can  look  into  the  wayside  puddle 
and  see  something  besides  mud  and  into  the 
face  of  the  most  forlorn  mortal  and  see  some- 
thing beyond  sin. 

When  he  knows  how  to  pray,  how  to  love, 
how  to  hope. 

When  he  has  kept  faith  with  himself  and 
his  fellow  men  and  with  God. 

When  in  his  hand  is  a  sword  for  evil,  in 
his  heart  a  bit  of  song,  glad  to  live,  but  not 
afraid  to  die. 

Iirsuch  a  man,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
scholarly  or  unlearned,  famous  or  obscure, 
Lionism  has  wrought  her  sweet  ministry. 

The  longer  we  dwell  on  our  misfortunes  the 
greater  they  become. 

The  satisfaction  you  receive  from  your 
membership  will  in  the  final  analysis  be 
purely  personal.  You  will  benefit  from  your 
membership  only  to  the  extent  of  personal 
satisfaction  you  enjoy  as  part  of  our  fellow- 
ship. The  rewards  you  get  out  of  your  mem- 
bership win  be  a  satisfaction  to  yourself, 
when  you  have  helped  someone  less  fortunate 
than  yourself. 

Th/rewards  you  get  in  Lionism,  you  can't 
hang  m-  your  trophy  room  or  dangle  from 
your  watch  chain,  but  you  will  wear  tiiem 


tlonal.     The  motto  was  nothing  fancy.     But^^*^  your  heart  and  the  world  will  see  them  in 
it  is  strong   in  its  modesty  and  simplicity,  ""^ht 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  Lions  service,  eas- 
ily translatable  and  understood  in  any  lan- 
guage and  universal  In  Its  meaning. 

We  serve — we  care  not  what  you  need,  yoxir 
trouble,  your  distress.  We  care  not  your 
race,  your  nationality,  your  beliefs.  You 
may  be  as  near  to  us  a  next  door  neighbor, 
or  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

We  serve — not  for  headlines,  but  for  heart- 
lines.  Not  for  personal  benefit,  but  for  per- 
sonal warmth  of  a  sharing  hand.  Not  to 
stand  above  you,  but  to  stand  with  you  until 
your  distress  is  no  longer  youis  or  ours. 

"We  serve" — beautiful  words,  defining  the 
work  done  by  a  host  of  good  men,  unselfishly 
eager  to  help  others  in  their  own  cities,  their 
♦wn  countries  across  the  world. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  all  clubs  \ise 
the  motto,  "We  serve."  We  can  work  under 
this  simple,  sincere  motto,  "We  serve," 
knowing  that  out  of  the  sum  of  our  efforts 
will  come  better  days. 

To  be  a  real  Lion  Implies  service.  Too  few 
in  any  organization  take  responsibility. 
Perform  all  duties  delegated  to  you.  Come 
right  in  and  be  a  real  Lion.  You  will  get  out 
of  it  only  as  much  as  you  put  in. 


the  glow  of  your  whole  being  and  the  pride 
of  your  walk  because  you  have  done  purely 
personal,  wonderful  worldwide  things. 

We  sang  a  popular  song  a  few  years  ago, 
"Everything  Is  Going  My  Way."  We  may 
say  everything  is  lovely. 

I  have  a  fine  family,  a  good  business.  1 
have  many  pleasures  and  some  luxuries. 
These  are  things  not  to  be  laughed  at.  These 
are  things  to  be  truly  tliankful  for. 

Did  you  ever  take  into  consideration,  while 
things  may  "be  going  my  way"  today,  that 
tomorrow  they  may  be  going  in  the  opposite 
direction?  Life  is  like  that.  Things  were 
"going  our  way"  in  America  until  the  Japs 
hit  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  never  had  been 
attacked  before,  and  in  just  a  few  short  hours 
we  lost  most  of  our  Pacific  Fleet.  This  Na- 
tion woke  up,  and  histo^  will  record  that 
Japan  defeated  Germany  ft  Pearl  Harbor. 

Beauty  is  all  around  us.  It  has  always 
been  here.  We  move  so  fast  in  our  scramble 
for  business  and  money,  the  landscape  is 
blurred.  If  we  take  time  to  look  around,  it 
is  here  just  the  same. 

To  many,  the  road  is  rough,  because  they 
make  it  so.  To  many  life  has  become  diffi- 
cult. 
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It  is  our  great  objective  that  Lionism  helps 
men  to  better  vision  and  to  see  beauty  in 
the  world.  Be  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
greatest  organization  of  service-minded  men 
on  tlie  earth — "the  Lions."  Work  with  yovir 
fellow  Lions  in  every  group  project  or  activ- 
ity that  will  benefit  your  fellow  men  in  any 
way.  Give  your  time,  your  resources,  your 
eflorts.  to  the  satisfying  work  of  Lionism. 

Things  in  the  world  would  be  vastly  better 
if  we  would  each  of  us  inject  Just  a  little 
more  kindness  in  our  daily  lives.  If  we 
would  forget  our  rights  and  think  more  of 
our  obligation  to  each,  this  world  would  be 
a  much  better  place  to  live  in. 

Most  of  us  are  born  with  an  Instinct 
for  beauty  and  perfection:  however,  we  are 
too  busy  to  remember  it.  Lions  should  de- 
vote their  efforts  to  helping  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  themselves.  With  that 
bright  emblem  the  Lions  pin  on  your  lapel, 
you  will  never  walk  alone. 

"Art  thou  lonely,  O  my  brother 
Share  thy  little  with  another 
Stretch  a  hand  to  one  unfriended 
And  thy  loneliness  is  ended." 

I  promise  that,  in  sharing  a  little,  in 
stretching  a  hand,  you  will  find  true  rewards 
in  a  Lions  membership  and  they  will  be 
purely  personal. 

A  poet  once  put  it  far  better  than  I  could: 

"DOING    FOR    OTHERS 

"Doing  things  for  others  can  be  a  lot  of  fun 
I  guarantee  its  one  sure  way  to  put  blues  on 
the  run. 

"For   when   we   think   of  someone   else,   we 
overlook  ourselves 
Thereby    placing    worries    on    the    highest 
shelves. 

"A  tender  word  or  kindly  act  does  much  to 
pave  life's  road. 
Helping   those  who  struggle   to   bear   their 
heavy  loads. 

"The  surest  way  to  happiness  is  doing  what 
we  can 
To  follow  God's  example  and  help  our  fellow 
man. 

"Some  folks  do  not  agree  with  this,  but  in 
my  heart  I  know. 
By  doing  things  for  others  my  Joys  are  sure 
to  grow." 

Goodby  and  God  bless  you  all. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  declares  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER   RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  3 
o  clock  and  50  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  the  recent  hurricane. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 


House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
Nos.  27  and  55  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8370) .  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes." 
And  agrees  to  the  conference  report. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  8310. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.   1966 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <H.R.  11588)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  puiT>oses: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  1198) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senato  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
11588)  "making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  5,  7,  12,  15,  20,  21,  22,  49, 
50.  52,  61.  71,  72.  73,  74.  75.  76.  and  77. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tlie  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  4,  8,  9,  10,  11,  19,  23,  25,  27. 
28,  32,  35,  37,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45.  46.  47, 
54,  57,  58,  59,  64,  65,  67,  68,  69,  79,  86,  87. 
and  88;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  "$20,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "$200,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,162,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$12,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,185,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$11,222,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  nvimbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  tlie  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "$500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tlie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$219,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The    committee    of    conference    report    in 

disagreement  amendments  numbered  14    18 

29,  30,  31,  33,  34,  36,  38,  39,  48.  53,  55   56'.  6o' 

62,  63.  66.  70,  78,  80.  81,  82,  83.  84,  85,  and  89! 

George  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten 

(with  reservations), 
John  J.  Rooney 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  7), 
John  E.  Fogarty, 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
Charles  R.  Jonas  (with 

reservations), 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Spessard  L.   Holland, 
Carl  Hayden, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Lister  Hill, 
John  L.   McClellan, 
A.   Willis  Robertson, 
Warren  G.  Macnusov, 
John  Stennis, 
Robert  C.  Byhd, 
Mike  Monroney, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Leverett     Saltonstall, 
Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Thomas  H.  Kttchel, 
Roman  L.  HrtjsKa, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11588),  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

chapter  I 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $200,000 
for  "Oflice  of  Information"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $20,000,000 
for  "Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants" 
instead  of  $30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  call  on  the  Secretary 
to  establish  firm  guide  lines,  standards,  rules 
and  regulations  to  assure  fair  and  proper 
administration  of  this  program  and  to  pro- 
vide maximum  protection  to  the  Department 
and  the  public  interest  in  the  use  of  the 
funds  provided. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $4,500,000 
for   "Salaries   and    expenses,   Farmers   Hume 
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Administration"  instead  of  $3,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $5,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

chapter  IV 
Independent  offices 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $125,000 
for  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $2,200,000 
for  "Civil  Service  Commission"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $2,630,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $200,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  automatic  data 
processing  coordination"  Instead  of  $450,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  $12,000,000  contract  au- 
thorization for  rent  supplement  contracts 
and  appropriate  $360,000  for  liquidation  of 
such  contracts  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Funds  for  rent  supplements  are  denied 
at  this  time  without  prejudice.  Congress  has 
only  recently  authorized  legislation  for  this 
program  and  the  new  Department  should 
fcave  more  time  to  develop  sound  plans  and 
criteria  which  can  be  reviewed  when  funds 
are  sought  early  next  year.  These  should 
contemplate  that  Federal  assistance  will  be 
used  only  to  implement  workable  programs 
developed  by  communities,  or  in  the  absence 
of  this,  ofUcial  plans  of  community  develop- 
ment. Funds  used  in  this  way  will  assist 
communities  for  orderly  development,  con- 
sistent with  underlying  purposes  of  all  hous- 
ing assistiince  by  the  Government. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $50.- 
000.000  for  the  "Housing  for  the  elderly 
ftind"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$35,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Authorize  $125,000  for 
administrative  expense  for  Housing  for  the 
elderly  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$25,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  10  and  11:  Appropriate 
$675,570,000  for  the  "Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration" for  fiscal  year  1966  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $675,520,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House;  and  authorize  $570,000 
for  administrative  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $520,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  to  limit  rehabilitation  grants  to  |1,- 
500,000  and  code  enforcement  grants  to  $75,- 
000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $8,162,- 
000  for  "Urban  planning  grants"  instead  of 
$6,325,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $10,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$26,975,000  for  "Open  space  land  grants"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $36,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  inserts  lan- 
guage making  such  funds  available  until  ex- 
pended as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  Increase  administra- 
tive expenses  for  rehabilitation  loans  by 
$190,000. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $12,000.- 
000  for  "Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities" 
instead  of  $9,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $2,185,000 
for  "Office  of  the  Administrator,  salaries  and 
expenses"  instead  of  $1,971,500  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Poinds  are  not  included  for  the 
airport  stvidy  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appro- 
priate $1,000,000  to  conduct  studies  with  re- 
spect to  methods  of  helping  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  victims  of  natural  disasters 


instead  of  $1,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $450,000 
for  the  "Federal  Housing  Administration" 
for  administrative  expenses  related  to  a  rent 
supplement  program  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $170,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Authorizes  $1,000,000 
for  nonadministrative  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $1,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  to  appropriate  $185,000  for  the 
"Interstate  Commerce  Commission". 

chapter  V 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  22:  Deletes  $4,500  for 
"Construction  and  maintenance.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management"  prop>osed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $638,000 
for  "Construction,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $11,222.- 
000  for  "Construction,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife"  instead  of  $10,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $11,347,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  House  amount  Includes  an  additional 
$155,000  to  meet  the  full  cost  of  damage  at 
the  fish  genetics  research  facility,  Beulah. 
Wyo.;  $500,000  for  repair  of  flood  damage  to 
wUQllfe  refuges  caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy  in 
^ptember  1965;  and  $67,000  to  construct  and 
equip  a  headquarters  for  the  North  Central 
Reservoir  investigation  group.  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $1,400,- 
000  for  "Solid  waste  disposal.  Bureau  of 
Mines"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research"  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $75,000 
for  "Forest  research,  Forest  Protection  and 
Utilization"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $146,000 
for  "Construction  of  Indian  Health  Facilities, 
Public  Health  Service"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

chapter  vi 
Department  of  Labor 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  adds 
$444,000  for  "OflHce  of  the  Secretary,  Federal 
contract  compliance  program". 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Amendment  No.  30;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
inserting  $160,000,000  for  "Higher  educational 
activities"  Instead  of  $173,200,000  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  reduction  of  $13,200,000 
is  the  amount  included  in  the  Senate 
amendment  for  the  National  teacher  corps. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts $2,935,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  Education". 

Amendment  No.  32:  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  In- 
serts $8,310,000  for  "Grants  to  States,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration". 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts $1,000,000  for  "Research  and  training. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration". 


Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $560,000 
for  "Grants  for  correctional  rehabilitation 
study.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion" as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts $390,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Vocational   Rehabilitation    Administration". 

Amendment  No.  37:  Strikes  appropriation 
of  $12,000,000  for  "Community  health  prac- 
tice and  research"  and  language  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  38  and  39:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  wiU  offer  motions  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  insert  an  appropriation  of  |24.- 
000.000  for  "Community  health  practice'and 
research"  and  language  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Inserts  an  appropria- 
tion of  $625,000  for  "Air  pollution"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Inserts  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000,000  for  "Environmental  e"ligi- 
neering  and  sanitation"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Inserts  an  appropria- 
tion of  $628,000  for  "Water  supply  and  water 
pollution  control"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43 :  Appropriates  $50,000.- 
000  for  "Grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
construction"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Inserts  an  appropria- 
tion of  $125,0(X)  for  "Foreign  quarantine  ac- 
tivities" as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  45  and  46:  Insert  ap- 
propriation of  $20,200,000  for  the  "National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health"  as  proposed  by  •// 
the  Senate  instead  of  $19,700,000  as  propose^Zj^ 
by  the  House  and  earmark  $500,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  231  of  th^^^oclal 
Security  Amendments  of  1956  as  proposted  by 
the  Senatft. 

National   Cancer  Institute 

The  Senate  report  on  the  bill  contained 
language  on  pages  32  and  33  concerning  ap- 
proval of  contracts  for  the  cancer  program. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Depjartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  indicated  that 
to  follow  the  instructions  Included  in  the 
report  might  create  serious  problems  for  the 
Institute.    The  Secretary  has  stated: 

"Review  and  approval  of  each  individual 
contract  by  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  Introduces  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  policy  that  I  would 
be  extremely  reluctant  to  see  It  introduced 
without  a  thorough  study.  I  assure  you  that 
*  I  will  Initiate  such  a  study  Immediately  and 
will  report  back  to  the  congressional  Appro- 
priations Committee  early  next  year." 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  hold  this  mat- 
ter in  abeyance  with  the  distinct  under-]^ 
standing  that  the  Secretary  "will  Initiate 
such  a  study  immediately"  and  that  the  two 
Committees  on  Appropriations  will  receive 
the  final  report  of  the  study  not  later  than 
the  end  of  next  February. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Inserts  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000,0(X)  for  "Regional  medical 
programs"  as  propwDscd  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  inj, 
serts  an  appropriation  of  $120,000  for  "Assist- 
ance for  repatriated  United  States  nationals '. 

Amendments  Nos.  49  and  50:  Appropriate 
$25,000,000  for  "Grants  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare"  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
earmark  $15,000,000  for  special  project  grants 
for  comprehensive  health  care  and  services 
for  school  age  and  preschool  age  children 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  In  connection 
with  the  latter  program  the  conferees  direct 
the  Department  and  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion to  organize  its  operations  and  frame  its 
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policies  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  complete 
coordination  of  this  program  with  health 
services  for  children  provided  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  conferees  Intend  that  there 
be  no  duplication  in  the  administration  of 
these  programs.  The  appropriate  subcommit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  will  carefully  review  the  expe- 
rience of  both  programs  to  determine  that 
full  coordination  has  been  accomplished. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates  $219,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary" Instead  of  $163,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $275,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $1,500.- 
000,000  for  "Elconomic  Opportunity  Program" 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $1,510,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  not  more  than  $10,000,000  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  205 
(d)  of  title  n,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  instead 
of  providing  not  less  than  $10,000,000  to  carry 
out  said  section. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Provides  that  contracts 
entered  into  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Program  may  not  be  for  In  excess  of 
twenty-four  months  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  one  year  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendments  Nos.  55  and  56:  Repxsrted  In 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  contain  restrictive  language  ap- 
plying to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Program. 

CHAPTER    VII 

Legislative  branch 

Amendments  Nos.  57,  58,  and  59:  Appro- 
priate $32,750  for  various  Senate  items  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  to  provide  a  total  amount  of  $425,- 
000  for  "Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate". 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Amendment  No.  61:  Restores  language  of 
the  House  providing  the  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  plans  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  West  Central  Front  of  the 
Capitol.  The  conferees  reiterate  the  state- 
ment carried  In  the  House  report  on  this  Item 
which  reads  as  follows:  •••  •  •  there  is  no 
authority  to  proceed  with  construction  con- 
tracts, or  even  detailed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions until  the  Commission  approves  the 
plan,  a  further  estimate  of  cost  Is  available, 
and  the  Congress  appropriates  the  money 
for  the  work  In  a  future  bill." 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  order  to  provide  $405,000  for  "Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings". 

Amendment  No.  63:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur 
in  order  to  adjust  certain  salary  rates  relating 
to  the  "Senate  Office  Building". 

CHAPTER    VIII 

Public  works 

Department  of  Defense — Civil  Functions 

Amendment  No.  64:  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  $30,000 
for  "General  investigations"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  for  a  study  of  the  Red  River 
Basin,  Tennessee. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appro- 
priate $900,000  for  "Construction,  general" 
Instead  of  $1,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate.    The  amount  provided  Includes  $300,000 


for  Initiating  planning  on  the  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln  School  project,  Saint  John  River, 
Maine,  and  $100,000  for  initiating  planning 
on  the  Rowlesburg  Reservoir,  West  Virginia. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  "Construction  and  rehabilitation.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation"  for  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  on  the  Auburn-Polsom  South 
Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  reclamation  proj- 
ect, California,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER     IX 

Department  of  State 

Amendments  Nos.  68  and  69:  Appropriate 
$500,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $500,000  for  the  "Facilities  for  Inter- 
national Pacific  Halibut  Commission". 
Department  of  Com^merce 

Amendment  No.  71:  Appropriates  $50,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  general  adminis- 
tration" as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Deletes  funds  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Business 
Econoniics"  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  appropriating  $165,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Appropriates  $203,- 
200,000  for  "Development  facilities  grants. 
Economic  Development  Administration"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $254,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  provides  not 
to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  74  and  75:  Appropriate 
$18,125,000  for  "Technical  and  community 
assistance.  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration" as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$19,325,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
provides  not  to  exceed  $5,100,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Restores  language  of 
the  House  appropriating  $105,000,000  for 
"Economic  development.  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration"  and  deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Appropriates  $18,250,- 
000  for  "High-speed  ground  transportation 
research  and  development"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  If  the  balance  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1966  are  required 
prior  to  June  30,  1966.  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate will  be  considered. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  ap- 
propriating $125,000  for  "HemlsFair  1968  Ex- 
position". 

Amendment  No.  79:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  ap- 
propriating $10,000,000  for  "Control  of  out- 
door advertising  and  junkyards". 

Amendment  No.  81:  Reported  in  technical 
dlnagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $60,000,000  for  "Landscaping  and  scenic 
enhancement". 

Amendment  No.  82:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $750,000  for  "Administrative  expenses, 
highway  beautiflcation". 

Amendment  No.  83:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  ap- 
propriating  $290,000    for    "Highway   safety". 


Related  agencies 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $84,000,000  additional  for  the  "Re- 
volving fund"  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  85:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  appropriating 
not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  "Southeast  hur- 
ricane disaster". 

CHAPTER  XI 

Claims  and  judgments 
Amendments  Nos.  86,  87,  and  88:   Appro- 
priate $26,508,212  to  pay  for  certain  claims  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $6,130,470 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTER  XII 

General  provisions 

Amendment  No.  89:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  rt«fclagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In 
order  to  validate  obligations  which  may  be 
made  between  the  expiration  date  of  the 
continuing  resolution  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this   Act. 

Geo.  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten    (with 

reservation) , 
John   J.  Rooney    (except 
as  to  amendment  No.  7) , 
John  E.  Pocarty, 
Joe  L.  Evins. 

PRANK  T.  Bow. 

Charles  R.  Jonas    (with 

reservations), 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Manager  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  11588)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  indulge  me  a  very 
few  moments  for  a  general  statement,  to 
be  followed  by  a  few  specific  references 
to  the  bill  and  report  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  the  last 
appropriation  bill  of  the  session.  I  have 
heard  our  able  Speaker  on  more  than  one 
occasion  speak  pridefully  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And,  as  I  look  back  through  the  years, 
and  even  now,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see 
the  late  beloved  Sam  Rayburn  standing 
here  in  the  well  and  speaking  of  his  pride 
in  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  now  is  a  good 
time  to  reaffirm  the  pride  which  each 
one  of  us  has  in  the  power  and  the  pre- 
rogatives and  in  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  may  not  always 
legislate  aright,  but  we  do  legislate,  and 
our  American  system  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unerringly  accurate 
to  say  that  all  legislation  on  complex 
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subjects  is  a  result  of  compromise. 
Movements  toward  progress  in  le^slat- 
ing  would  come  to  a  screeching  halt 
without  this  genius  for  compromise 
which  has  characterized  the  American 
Congress  since  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Some  flexibility  is  required,  and 
certainly  flexibility  was  required  in  the 
handling  of  this  last  bill  of  the  session 
which  had  89  separate  amendments  of 
the  other  body  and  was  so  highly  con- 
troversial in  some  respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  member  of  the  con- 
ferees— and  I  could  probably  safely  also 
ray  the  Congress — is  satisfied  with  every- 
thing contained  in  the  bill  no'.v  pjendins 
before  us.  Certainly  I,  myself,  am  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  some  sections  of  the 
conference  report,  but  action  had  to  be 
taken,  and  we  took  it.  We  are  prepared 
to  discuss  with  you  the  actions  which 
Vvcre  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  grfat  year 
this  sessiorL  The  President  has  provided 
magnificent  leadership.  No  President  in 
history  has  had  such  a  remarkable  bat- 
ling  average  with  his  legislative  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
Arm  twisting.  I  do  not  discount  the  per- 
suasiveness of  the  President  and  I  would 
add  that  any  Prefident  who  believes  in 
his  program  sliould  fight  for  it  The 
President  and  his  aids  have  been  bril- 
liant in  the  combat — I  should  not  say 
"combat,  "  because  it  has  been  really  done 
in  the  atmosphere  of  dlscu.ssion,  good 
will,  ai^d  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  none  be  deceived. 
Members  of  the  Congress  at  this  session, 
as  in  previous  sessions,  have  had  their 
eyes  constantly  upon  the  folk  back  home. 
If  I  be  not  badly  mistaken,  and  I  think 
I  am  not,  they  have  sought  to  vote  in 
accordance  witli  the  wishes  of  the  folk 
tack  home.  That  is  the  explanation  of 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  this 
Congress,  working  under  tlie  able  leader- 
ship and  in  consonance  with  tlie  wishes, 
insofar  as  we  knew — as  each  of  us  as  an 
individual  Member  saw  it — with  the  folk 
back  home. 

TOTAL    ArrROPRIATIONS    OF    THE    SESSION 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  session  we 
have  appropiiated  a  lot  of  money.  With 
this  bill  now  pending  before  us,  in  the 
sum  of  about  $4,741,000,000,  we  raise  the 
total  appropriations  for  this  year,  for 
this  session,  to  $107,037,000,000.  to  which 
must  be  added,  for  a  complete  picture,  the 
so-called  permanent  appropriations  of 
roughly  $12,270.000.000— making  a  crand 
total  of  about  $119,307,000,000,  a  colossal 


sum.  I  should  add  that  the  principal 
item  of  permanent  appi  opriation  is  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt — it  is  over 
$11  billion  of  tiie  total. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  those  who  say  that  this  is 
noo  enough  will  not  be  able  to  co mince 
the  American  people  nor  the  Members  of 
this  Congress. 

We  have  cut  liie  appropriation  budget 
reo.uests  by  about  $2,410,000,000  during 
tills  session. 

the     PEMBIMG     StTPPLKMENTAL    BII,T. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the 
conference  report  and  bill  pending  before 
us  it  provides,  as  I  said,  for  the  appro- 
priation of  about  $4.7  billion.  This  is 
about  $229  million  below  the  request 
ms.de  by  the  Executive:  it  is  about  $125 
million  below  the  figure  adopted  in  the 
other  body;  and  it  is  about  $527  million 
above  what  the  bill  was  when  it  was 
befoi-e  the  House.  We  asked  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  to  cut  off  some  of  these 
estimates  which  were  scheduled  to  come 
to  the  House  and  to  send  them  dii-ectly 
to  the  other  body.  The  other  body  con- 
sidered some  $607  million  of  budget  esti- 
mates which  the  House  did  not  consider. 

With  respect  to  the  content  of  the  bill, 
most  of  us  are  familiar  with  it  because 
it  has  not  been  too  long  ago  that  we 
passed  this  bill,  and  we  are  generally 
familiar  with  the  estimates  that  went 
to  the  Senate.  This  conference  bill  elim- 
inates the  rent  supplement  item  put  in 
by  the  other  body,  but  language  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  of  the  managers 
stating  that  this  is  done  without  preju- 
dice to  the  program.  However,  the  pro- 
gram had  been  launched  under  such  an 
ill  omen  it  became  necessary  to  call  a 
halt,  because  the  administrator  of  the 
agency  had  indicated  the  announcement 
and  the  promulfiation  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  were  abhorrent  to  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  many  of  whom 
were  strong  supporters  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program. 

It  is  tiue  wheii  he  obseived  that  he  was 
running  against  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress he  came  to  Capitol  Hill  with  a 
series  of  lett^ers  saying,  in  efTect,  "I  am 
sorry,  we  will  change  this,"  and  he  then 
offered  a  different  type  of  prop>osition 
liian  had  previously  been  offered,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  convinced  against 
his  will  is  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion 
still,  and  we  felt  it  was  wise  to  take  a 
little  time  to  digest  this  program  and 
let  the  agency  come  up  v.ith  regulations 
and  let  us  see  with  our  own  eyes  what 
the  regulations  will  be  before  we  take 


action.  If  there  is  anything  wi-ong  or 
illogical  with  that  approach  I  fail  to  see 
it.  This  is  not  a  repudiation  by  this 
body,  it  is  not  a  veto  of  the  program. 
It  is  an  action  in  good,  oommonsense 
under  the  circumstances. 

Ttci"e  has  been  some  di.scusslon  about 
a  small  i^em  in  the  bill  of  $300,000  to  look 
into  the  possibility  of  protecting  the  ^-est 
front  of  the  Capitol.  We  put  this  money 
back  in  the  bill,  but  tliere  can  be  no  con- 
tract let  for  any  remodeling  of  the 
Capitol  west  front.  Ttie  money  is  as  the 
Hou.se  proposed  it.  namely,  for  prelim- 
inary plans  and  estimates  of  costs.  The 
Capitol  is  shored  up  on  the  western 
front. 

For  the  higher  e*ication  bill,  we  were 
confronted  with  a  budget  request  of 
$274  million.  The  other  body  inserted 
$173.2  million  of  tl>is  request.  We  pro- 
vide $160  million  for  higher  education  in 
this  conference  report. 

We  pix>vide  $25  million  for  the  heart, 
cancer,  and  stroke  program. 

For  economic  development — ^the  old 
ARA.  accelerated  public  works,  and  Ap- 
plachia  aid  programs — we  pro%ide  a  total 
of  $332,475,000,  of  which  $203  million  is 
for  development  grants. 

For  the  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram, which  passed  the  House  not  long 
ago  under  most  strenuous  circuntstances, 
we  were  confronted  with  a  budget  re- 
quest of  $92  million.  The  other  body  put 
in  about  $71  million  and  this  amount 
was  agreed  to  in  conference. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  provided  with  a  total,  overall,  of 
$195  million.  This  was  necessary  by 
i-eason  of  Hurricane  Betsy  and  other 
disasters. 

One  of  the  controversial  items  in  the 
bill,  which  I  voted  against,  and  which  the 
House  previously  repudiated  by  a  small 
margin,  was  the  so-called  Dickey -Lin- 
coln projecW^e  power  project  in  Maine. 
We  undertook  to  maintain  the  House 
position  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
by  the  other  body,  but  we  had  to  come  to 
an  agreement.  We  realized  we  had  to 
give  and  take,  and  compromise,  if  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  were  to  be  achieved. 
So  we  put  that  in  this  bill.  We  agreed  to 
$800,000  for  initial  planning  which  does 
not  mean,  in  my  judgment,  an  irrevocaWe 
commitment  to  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  covers  the 
main  featui-es  of  the  pending  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I 
include  a  summaiy  of  the  figures  on  the 
bill: 
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Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  has 
indicated  that  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  had  been  included  in  the  bill,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  explore  the  shoring 
up  and  rehabilitation  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal that  we  extend  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not 
able  to  offer  an  amendment  when  this 
bill  came  up  the  other  day  in  the  House. 
I  was  pleased,  however,  to  see  that  the 
Senate  supported  my  position  and  de- 
leted the  funds.  My  question  is — Does 
this  $300,000  that  has  been  included  for 
a  study  include  the  possibility  of  study- 
ing the  shoring  up  of  the  west  front 
without  making  any  extension  of  it  and 
without  actually  covering  up  the  historic 
original  walls  and  without  adding  res- 
taurant space  and  additional  office  space 
and  really  distorting  the  present  balance 
of  the  Capitol,  an  action  which  has  been 
so  strongly  opposed  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  $300,000  would  be 
used  to  study  the  problem — and  it  is  a 
problem.  We  must  preserve  this  monu- 
ment. It  is  not  only  a  monument  but  it 
is  a  working  place,  as  we  have  found  out 
during  this  long  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  $300,000  includes  funds  that  might 
be  used  in  considering  the  possibility  of 
a  design  to  meet  the  requirements.  But 
it  does  not  authorize  any  contract  for 
any  sort  of  construction,  and  it  leaves  it 
for  us  to  handle  this  issue  as  it  comes 
along. 

I  realize  there  are  architects — who  do 
not  work  in  the  Capitol — who  have  views 
that  we  should  hardly  do  anything  to  the 
Capitol  at  all.  But  we  have  people  who 
do  know  something  about  it  and  it  is  up 
to  them  to  figure  out  a  way  and  it  is  up 
to  us,  and  those  employed  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  figure  out  a  way  to  preserve  the 
Capitol  and  increase  its  utilitarian 
aspects. 

We  could  talk  endlessly  about  it. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  position.  I 
know  what  many  others  have  said.  I 
know  what  certain  architects  have  said. 
I  know  what  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol said.  When  the  east  front  was  en- 
larged, some  architects  said  we  should 
have  enlarged  the  west  front  rather 
than  the  east  front. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  only  point  I 
am  trying  to  get  assurance  on  was 
whether  the  decision  of  the  conference 
committee  represents  some  change  from 
the  original  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  does  not.  It  is  iden- 
tical to  the  original  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  because  of  course  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  House  was  that  this  $300,000 
was  appropriated  to  explore  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  engineering  firm  which 
had  considered  the  possibility  of  saving 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  without 
covering  it  up  and  had  rejected  that 
possibility  and  had  recommended  instead 
an  extension  project  similar  to  the  one 


already  completed  on  the  east  front.  I 
understand  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  Involve  any  actual  con- 
struction, but  it  does  jeopardize  still 
further  any  efforts  at  preservation  of  the 
historic  beauty  of  the  original  Capitol. 

Whether  we  ought  to  cover  up  the  last 
historic  portion  of  this  building  and  de- 
stroy the  present  architectural  balance 
of  the  Capitol  should  certainly  be  a  ques- 
tion that  ought  to  be  considered  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  make.  It  ought  not 
to  be  left  merely  to  the  engineers  of  some 
engineering  firm  to  decide.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion we  should  decide.  I  was  hopeful 
that  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
could  indicate  in  the  legislative  history 
here  that  that  subject  could  at  least  be 
explored  with  these  funds  and  not  leave 
it  an  entirely  closed  question  so  that  the 
only  thing  we  will  be  spending  this  money 
for  is  how  best  to  extend  and  cover  up 
this  sole  remaining  portion  of  the  his- 
toric original  Capitol  Building. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  other  members  of  our  Build- 
ing Commission  of  course  will  give  con- 
sideration to  this  whole  problem.  This 
is  just  one  step  in  trying  to  determine 
how  best  to  handle  this  problem.  I  can- 
not predict  at  this  time  what  the  Build- 
ing Commission  will  recommend  or  what 
future  Congresses  will  decide  to  do  with 
reference  to  this  very  difficult  subject. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  BOW.  I  should  Uke  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
there  ic  a  provision  in  the  report  of  the 
conferees  that  I  think  the  gentleman  may 
be  interested  in.  The  conference  report 
states: 

There  is  no  authority  to  proceed  with  a 
construction  contract  or  even  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  until  the  commission  ap- 
proves the  plan  and  further  estimates  of  cost 
are  available  and  the  Congress  appropriates 
money  In  the  regular  appropriation   bill. 

With  that  language  in  the  conference 
statement,  there  is  no  question  that 
nothing  can  now  be  done  except  to  make 
the  study  and  preliminary  plans  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  the  figures 
that  I  have  before  me,  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  shows  an  increase  for 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary of  $191  million,  plus,  over  the 
House  figure.  Could  someone  state 
briefly  why  this  increase,  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  substantial  for  any  agency, 
department,  or  combination  of  agencies 
or  departments  of  the  Government' 

Mr.  MAHON.  When  this  chapter  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
some  very  sharp  reductions  were  made 
by  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]. 
Substantial  additional  budget  estimates 
falling  under  this  heading  went  to  the 
other  body. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RoonJiyI  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  very  pertinent 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  should  first  like  to  point 
out  that  every  dollar  of  the  money  saved 
at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  supple- 
mental bill  by  the  House  was  recom- 
mended by  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has  been 
preserved  in  the  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  reason  for  the 
increase  in  the  figures  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  is  that  additional  substantial 
budget  estimates  for  necessary  and 
proper  items  which  were  not  before  the 
House  and  the  subcommittee  at  the  time 
of  the  consideration  and  passage  of  this 
bill,  were  subsequently  presented  to  the 
other  body. 

For  example,  in  relation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  an  item  of  a  half  million 
dollars  for  salaries  and  expenses  was  in- 
serted in  this  bill  by  the  other  body.  This 
item  is  in  connection  with  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  immigration  legislation 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  Liberty 
Island  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  International  Commis- 
sions for  office  facilities  for  the  Interna- 
tional Pacific  Halibut  Commission  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  the  north- 
west area  also  amounting  to  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  item,  likewise,  was  not 
before  the  House,  and  is  now  included 
in  the  pending  conference  report. 

Another  item  included  in  the  bill 
relates  to  the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition, 
$125,000,  to  plan  for  the  extent  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  Hemis- 
Fair 1968,  which  has  already  been  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Among  the  other  items  there  were  also 
an  item  for  the  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising and  junkyards.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  in  the  amount  of  $10  mil- 
lion, and  one  for  landscaping  and  scenic 
enhancement.  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads, 
$60  million. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
there  was  an  item  for  the  southeast 
hurricane  disaster,  to  wit.  Hurricane 
Betsy,  which  was  inserted  by  the  other 
body,  in  the  amount  of  $70  million,  and 
which  the  conferees  agreed  should  be  cut 
in  half  to  $35  million  pending  some  fur- 
ther details,  and  a  formal  request  for 
funds  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  next  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

So  with  all  these  and  other  items  added 
to  the  bill  by  the  other  body,  we  find 
that  it  results  in  the  figures  shown  on 
the  sheet  to  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  referred. 

I  should  like  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  right-hand  column  of  this  sheet, 
which  compares  the  conference  action 
presently  pending  with  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  see  that  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
did  pretty  well  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  In  looking  at  his  copy, 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  fully  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  see  it  is  $89  mil- 
lion below   the  figure  proposed  by  the 
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other  body.     I  would  have  to  say  that 
up  to  that  point  it  represents  a  saving. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
licman  I  am  sure  will  remember  that 
when  this  bill  was  considered  in  the 
House  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  gentleman  from 
N:'w  York,  the  present  speaker,  or  the 
('istinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl,  the  ranking  minority  member  to 
explain  the  subcommittee  action.  The 
House  took  exactly  the  action  that  was 
proposed  by  this  subcommittee.  At  that 
time  the  subcommittee  considered  funds 
to  the  extent  of  only  10  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  bill,  but  cut  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  saviiigs  in  the  $4.2  bil- 
lion as  it  passed  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  no  money  went  into  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  to  bail  out  the 
defunct  United  Nations? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There 
are  no  funds  included  In  this  bill  or  re- 
quested for  contributions  to  the  interna- 
tional organization,  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 1965  rate  of  expenditures  from 
the  Federal  administrative  budget 
reached  $9.5  billion.  This  is  the  highest 
level  of  monthly  spending  in  the  Nation's 
history  except  for  June  1964,  which  was 
high  because  of  spending  pressure  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  September's 
spending  is  the  highest  level  for  any 
September  in  our  histoiy. 

If  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  continues, 
the  Johnson  administration  will  spend  at 
a  level  of  $102  billion  for  fiscal  1966. 
This  would  be  the  largest  annual  expend- 
iture in  the  Nation's  histoi-y.  It  would 
necessitate  a  rise  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  Johnson  administration's  original 
administrative  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
1966  was  $99.7  billion,  which  should  re- 
sult in  an  average  authorized  monthly 
expenditure  rate  for  fiscal  1966  of  $8.3 
billion.  The  Federal  administrative 
budget  is  the  statement  of  estimated  ex- 
r>enditures  for  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams, excluding  Federal  trust  funds  and 
other  special  items. 

Judging  from  the  level  of  expenditures 
for  the  first  2  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  $7.2  for  July  and  $9  for  August,  the 
administration  would  have  spent  at  a 
level  of  $97.2  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
This  figure  would  have  been  well  below 
the  administration's  estimated  figure  of 
$99.7  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Pre- 
viously I  have  noted  these  figures  in  pub- 
lic statements  and  calculated  this  pos- 


sible rate  of  expenditure  for  fiscal  1966. 
I  have  also  taken  account  of  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  spent  only  $96.5  in 
fiscal  year  1965,  a  figure  below  the  esti- 
mated and  authorized  expenditure  for 
that  year  of  $97.9  billion. 

This  gap  between  authorized  Federal 
expenditures  and  actual  Federal  expendi- 
tures had  led  me  to  state  that  the  real 
President  Johnson  was  hiding  his  true 
nature.  While  requesting  continuingly 
larger  sums  of  money  from  Congress,  he 
had  imposed  tight  expenditure  restraint. 
President  Johnson  is  now  taking  off  his 
mask.  At  the  present  average  level  of 
expenditure,  he  will  spend  well  above  the 
$100  billion  mark  in  fiscal  1966,  the 
largest  sum  in  the  Nation's  history  in- 
cluding adjusted  figures  for  the  World 
War  II  years.  And  President  Johnson 
will  undoubtedly  be  required  to  come  back 
to  Congi'ess  for  new  legislation  allowing 
a  rise  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  truly  extraordinary  nature  of  this 
spending  figure  is  shown  by  another 
measurement.  For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965,  the  gap 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  monthly 
expenditure  figure  was  respectively  $1.8 
billion,  $1.8  billion,  $2  billion,  and  $1.8 
billion.  But  the  gap  between  highest  and 
lowest  expenditures  for  fiscal  1966  is  al- 
ready $2.2  billion. 

Clearly  the  Johnson  administration's 
annual  expenditure  level  will  rise.  At  the 
present  rate  it  will  rise  above  $100  billion 
for  fiscal  1966,  requiring  a  rise  in  Federal 
debt  and  perhaps  increasing  inflation 
pressures.  From  January  to  July  1965 
the  consumer  price  index  rose  from  108.9 
to  110.2,  a  rise  of  1.3  percent.  The  1.3- 
percent  rise  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1965  was  about  equal  to  the  12-month 
rise  from  1963  to  1964,  of  1.4  percent. 

Following  is  a  chart  following  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
administrative  budget  on  a  monthly  basis 
from  fiscal  1962  up  to  and  including  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  1966. 

Administrative  budget 
|In  iiiillion.s  of  dollars] 


FI8(.\L  TK.IR  19fi2 


lt»(il— July 

-\Ul!USt 

Spptemlier ^ 

Octolx>r i. 

Novoulxsr 

Dcwiulxjr 

HhiiJ— .lanuary 

February . 

Man-li 

April 

May 

June 


litti'J 


1%3 


Total,  fisral  year  1962 

1I.S<AL   TEAB   19C3 


.Tuly 

.\Mi;u.st 

SciilOlulXT. 

OctolHT 

Novoinl)Pr. 
Dcci'inbrr.. 

January 

February . . 

MarelK 

.\pril 

May 

June 


Tidal,  flFcal  year  1963- 


Receipts 


2,982 
6,367 
8,»45 
3,141 
6,424 
7,967 
6.357 
6,7-29 
9,104 
5,764 
7,024 
11,615 


3.566 
7.0S9 

10.053 
3,030 
7,027 
8,300 
5.633 
7,305 
9.6<>3 
5.735 
6,953 

12.061 


Exiiendi 
tures 


'  6, 322 
7,631 
0,771 
7,796 
7,485 
7,160 
7,395 
6,858 
7.749 
7,289 
7,229 

2  8,102 


»  87, 787 


7.  252 
'  8, 541 
7,827 
8,524 
8.070 
7.572 
8.013 
1  6.  7»3 
7,806 
7,590 
7,470 
7,716 


« 92. 642 
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July 

Aupust 

.Sepleinbor. 

OctolxT 

.NovemlXT. 
1  )eceiubcr.. 

January 

Fc^bruary 

March 

April 

May 

June _. 


Total,  n.scal  year  1964. 
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1964 


19iiJ 


July 

Aut'USt 

.^epteniljcr. 

Octolx-r 

.November. 
lK^ccmlx>r.. 

-January 

February.. 

March 

April 

M.ay 

Jimc 


Total,  fiscal  year  1965. 

FISrAf.  TE.\R  1903  ' 


196. 


July- 

.Vus-'ust 

Scptemljer. 

OctolxT 

Novcml)er. 

Dccemlicr.. 

1966— January 


Total,    fecal    jxar    1966 
(estimate) 


Receipts 


3.547 

7,290 

10,095 

3,400 

7,131 

8,803 

5,8.13 

8,047 

10, 148 

6,609 

6,136 

12,401 


3.487 
6,653 

10,072 
3.398 
7.037 
8,8.% 
5,642 
7,518 

11, 188 
8,649 
7.268 

13,377 


3,807 

7,3.')0 

10,999 


Expendi- 
tures 


7.  WV) 
8.305 
7,815 

8,  77ti 
7,784 
8,289 
8.492 
7.  521 
7.  S71 
7,930 

1  7.511 

2  9,  527 


« 97.  684 


7.410 
8,083 
8,450 
8. 329 
I  7,051 
:  8, 770 
7,076 
7, 140 
8, 13'i 
8,2tW 
8.110 
9,081 


«  96.  .519 


7.240 
8,990 
9, 452 


» 99, 687 


'  IjOW. 

niiRh. 

-  Kxi)enditur('s  fluctuated  within  range  of  $1,780,(XX  1,000. 

<  Exi)cnditurcs  fluctuated  within  range  of  $1,781,000,000. 

»  Ex|)enditure.s  fluctuated  within  range  of  r2.010.000.0(». 

« $97,900,000,000  original  preliminary  estimate.  Ev 
pendilures  fluctuated  within  range  of  $1.719,OOn,0(X). 

■  Cumulative  totals  1st  3  months  fiscal  voar  1965, 
$23,900,000,000;  1st  3  months  ascal  year  19t>6,  $2.'i,70<),(X)o,i100. 

»  For  1966  fiscal  year  monthly  expenditure  shoulil 
average  $8,307,000,000.  Actual  19661st  quarter  morn  lily 
exiK'iiditure  average  is  $8,561,000,000. 

Source:  Statistics  taken  from  the  Treasury  llullclin. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bo^vl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
speak  long  on  this  bill.  I  spoke  when 
the  supplemental  appropriation  biU  was 
before  the  House. 

I  raised  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
money  being  placed  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  I  believe  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  which  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
$4,741  million. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  Conferees 
for  the  valiant  effort  which  was  made 
to  preserve  the  House  position  on  these 
various  items  which  were  before  the  con- 
ference. I  believe  an  excellent  job  was 
done.  I  believe  the  House  position  has 
been  preserved. 

The  Senate  had  before  it  some  items  in 
the  budget  which  we  did  not  have. 

All  in  all,  I  believe  the  conferees  have 
brought  back  a  bill  as  near  to  the  House 
position  as  they  possibly  could.  As  the 
chairman  has  said,  there  are  matters 
here  which  none  of  us  like.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  the  conference  was  a  good 
one  and  I  hope  the  conference  report 
will  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
provides  large  sums  for  urban  renewal. 
I  am  concerned  in  the  relationship  to 
the  expenditures  of  these  funds  to  actual 
needs  and  the  proper  protection  of  pri- 
vate interests. 

Tiie  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
should  not  consider  these  liberal  appro- 
priations as  an  invitation  to  proceed 
rou^^hshod  or  i-uthlessly  against  private 
owners  and  operators  of  property  not  of 
necessity  needed  for  their  purposes. 

I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  in  one  area  consideration 
is  beins  given  to  condemn  and  take  valu- 
able income  prorerty  that,  after  the  tak- 
ing, shall  be  used  in  its  present  state  for 
th3  same  purposes  to  wh'ch  it  is  put  by 
the  present  owner.  I  cannot  conceive 
this  to  be  the  puri^ose  or  intent  of  the 
law. 

If  a  private  enterprise,  taxpaying  ven- 
ture is  to  be  continued  in  its  present 
state  after  bcins  taken  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  what  possible 
excuse  can  there  be  for  its  inclusion  in 
projects  paid  for  by  the  American  tax- 
payer? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administrat'on  that 
this  is  not  their  objective.  However, 
after  th's  liberal  appropriation  has  been 
enacted  and  Congress  has  adjourned,  I 
would  consder  it  an  affront  to  me,  and 
to  the  Congress  if  excuses  were  found 
to  circumvent  the  wjll  of  this  House. 

I  brin?  th's  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  may  know  that  a  careful 
and  vigilant  examination  will  be  made 
of  all  expenditures  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administrat'on  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  any  case  where  such  prop- 
erty is  to  be  taken  that  the  Congress  be 
advised  before  there  is  any  final  action. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  will  respond  to  this  question.  I 
appreciate  his  comments  in  connection 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  west  front. 
The  gentleman  read  from  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  to  the  efifect  that 
after  the  sui-vey  had  been  made  the  plan 
would  be  approved  by  the  Commission, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  funds  would 
have  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  the  only  way 
in  which  the  House  itself  could  pass  on 
whether  it  approved  or  disapproved  a 
particular  proposal  for  presci-ving  the 
west  front  would  be  either  to  reject  or 
to  approve  the  requested  funds?  The 
approval  of  a  plan  itself  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  rather  than  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for 
me  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 
I  would  have  to  refer  him  to  someone 
who  knows  more  about  what  has  been 
authorized.  Many  things  are  author- 
ized in  the  Congress,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  all  the  authorizations. 
The  point  I  was  making  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity,   before   any   of   the   things 


the  gentleman  is  talking  about  could  take 
place,  to  consider  the  matter.  It  will 
be  necessary  that  there  be  an  appropria- 
tion to  do  this.  There  is  no  construction 
contract  here,  and  not  even  detailed 
plans.  So  before  anything  could  happen 
it  would  have  to  come  back  to  the  House 
for  action. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  would  be  pro- 
tected at  that  time. 

The  gentleman  asked  whether  the 
commission  could  go  forward  or  whether 
there  was  an  authorization  for  them  to 
do  so. 

I  am  sorry,  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  I  do  not  believe  I  am  com- 
petent to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  BoLANDl  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  amend- 
ment No.  66,  which  appropriates  some 
$900,000  for  two  projects,  one  of  them 
being  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project, 
has  had  a  veiy  interesting  journey  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  in  the  authorization  bill  that 
was  passed  yesterday,  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill,  there  were  144  projects 
all  over  this  Nation.  In  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  which  came  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  which 
I  serve,  the  Senate  put  in  23  oi'  these 
unauthorized  projects.  Our  committee 
agreed  to  20  of  them  with  the  restric- 
tive language  that  the  appropriation 
would  not  be  effective  until  the  bill  was 
authorized.  So  the  authorization  oc- 
curred yesterday. 

Now  let  me  say  this:  Of  the  23  proj- 
ects that  the  Senate  said  were  top  pri- 
ority projects,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  was  not   included.     As  a  result 
124  projects,  in  which  I  presume  200 
Members  or  better  here  are  interested, 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  year  for 
their  money.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  given  carte  blanche  to  this 
particular  project,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  done  it.    I  can  understand 
the  position  of  the  House  conferees  here. 
It  is  late  in  the  day  and  we  are  in  the 
waning  days  of  this  session.    All  of  us 
I  think  want  to  go  home  and  so  do  I. 
However,  I  do   not  think  we  ought  to 
handle  this  kind  of  a  project  in  this  way. 
I  will  say  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  is, 
in  the  11  years  I  have  served  on  this  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations   I  have  sup- 
ported these  projects  all  over  the  Nation. 
The  record  will  show  that  my  record  is 
probably  as  good  a  record  as  anyone  has 
in  this  House  on  these  particular  projects. 
The  record  will  show  also  that  no  proj- 
ect, no  project  of  this  magnitude,  has 
ever  been  approved  in  a  supplemental 
bill  unless  there  was  great  urgency  for  it. 
Where  is  the  urgency  here?     This  is  not 
a  flood  control  project.    We  have  been 
approving  flood  control  projects  in  sup- 
plementals  for  years,   not  pure  power 
projects.    However,  a  project  like  this, 
where  there  is  no  real  urgency  for  it. 


is  one  that  we  ought  not  to  approve  today. 
I  know  the  facts  of  life.  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  it.  I  do  not  criticize  tha 
House  conferees  at  all.  I  tliink  they 
have  done  a  good  job. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  no.v 
that  I  ob.ect  to  ths  project  at  this  time 
because  it  has  not  been  given  sufficicn; 
study.  It  should  not  have  been  carried 
in  this  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Srer.ker,  the  ccn- 
tlcnian  from  Massachucetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
land]  has  v.'orked  faithfully  and  abiy 
through  the  years  on  the  Public  Works 
Suboommit'.ee  on  Anrroin-iations.  This 
is  a  b'g  project.  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  it  CO  over  for  conoidcraliiin 
next  year.  It  will  go  over  to  next  yer.r 
for  the  construction  money.  This  ac- 
tion today  is  not  an  irrevocable  commit- 
ment, as  I  see  it.  We  were  confrontci 
v.ith  a  united  wall  of  support  among  tiic 
Senate  conferees  v.ho  v.cre  led  by  Sena- 
tor M.\RCARET  Chase  SMirn,  of  Maine. 
She  was  supported  very  tcnacious'y  by 
others.  It  became  necessary  to  c^me  to 
an  agreement,  and  this  is  what  has 
developed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemr.n  yield? 

Mr.  MAIION.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  another  valuable 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  in 
what  has  been  said.  I  do  not  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  and 
therefore  I  knew  very  Uttle  about  this 
project  except  what  I  learned  in  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  that  has  occurred  on  it 
several  times  in  this  Chamber.  The  par- 
liamentary situation  is.  however— and  I 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MaiionI.  to  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — that  this  item  is  in  technical 
disagreement  and  it  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  this  body  this  afternoon.  So 
these  who  are  firm  in  their  opposition  to 
tills  will  have  an  opportunity,  if  they  care 
to  do  so.  to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  this 
item.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  when  we  reach  this 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  When  we  reach  amend- 
ment No.  66. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  project  has  been  included,  as  a  pack- 
age, a  compromise,  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only 
$800,000  is  provided  for  initial  planning 
of  the  project,  it  seems  to  me  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wisdom  to  approve  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  and  permit  th's 
bill  to  move  through  this  body  and  the 
other  body  and  on  to  the  President. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MAIION.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  the  reason  why. 
even  though  I  should  be  opposed  to  this 
item.  I  do  not  feel  in  good  conscience 
that  I  could  repudiate  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  which  I  have  participated; 
and  I  only  made  the  observation  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  presented  when  we 
reach  amendment  No.  66  for  anyone 
who  cares  to  do  so,  to  take  the  required 
action. 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  resent 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  remarked  that  tears  of  a 
female  Member  of  the  other  body  had 
bearing  on  including  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project.  I  assure  him  that  I  voted  pre- 
viously to  exclude  the  project  but  I  did 
not  succumb  to  emotional  speeches  of  his 
of  yestei-day  to  delete  the  project. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
worked  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  has  served  on  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Committee,  on  two 
separate  hitches.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  his  ability,  his  sincerity  and  his 
integrity  and  yet  I  can  understand  his 
reluctance  to  bring  this  issue  before  the 
House  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  conferee 
and  that  he  does  feel  that  overall  the 
House  has  come  out  very  well  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill.  I  do  feel  strongly  that 
here  is  one  of  the  chestnuts  in  this  area 
that  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  it 
over  the  years  appreciate.  I  do  feel  that 
the  House  should  at  least  express  itself 
in  connection  with  this  and.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  that  to  be  done  when  amendment  No. 
66  is  offered  after  the  conference  report 
has  been  approved;  is  that  conect? 

Mr.  MAHON.     The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  some  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  think  the  conferees  as  a  whole  have 
done  a  businesslike  and  a  very  good  job. 
However,  with  particular  respect  to 
amendment  No.  66,  which  we  are  pres- 
ently discussing,  and  with  respect  to  the 
item  of  $800,000  that  is  provided.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  be  frank  and  say  that  this 
entering  wedge  will  provide  the  means  to 
go  ahead  with  the  project  next  year. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  will  be  faced 
with  here  from  now  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  hope  that  the 
Memt>ership  is  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  now  on  its  way  to  the  be- 
ginning  of   the    S800,000    appropriation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  should  agree  that  these  funds  are 
only  for  planning  for  the  project.  I  real- 
ize this  is  the  way  projects  begin.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  knows,  as  do  the 
rest  of  us.  that  the  Congress  can  work 
its  own  will  if  it  does  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  project  further. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  a  few- 
moments  ago  we  will  get  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  matter  and  to  express 
our  own  opinion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  MahonI  if  the  action  taken  by  the 


conferees  on  this  bill  means  that  we  have 
killed  the  rent  supplements? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  may  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that 
the  action  of  the  conferees  did  not  kill 
the  rent  supplement  program.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  approved  $450,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tor for  expenses  looking  toward  imple- 
menting the  rent  subsidy  program  at 
a  later  date.  We  also  approved  an- 
other item  of  $2,185,000  for  the  office  of 
the  Administrator  including  over  $300,000 
specifically  tied  to  making  studies  and 
mai-ket  surveys  in  connection  with  the 
rent  supplement  program.  They  should 
come  up  with  some  sound  projects  and 
programs  and  develop  some  good  appli- 
cations to  implement  the  program. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  kill  the 
program.  We  only  stood  by  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  since 
the  House  had  voted  three  times  recent- 
ly against  funding  the  program  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  assume  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  saying  now  is  if  in 
the  event  the  agency  comes  up  with  a 
workable  program  in  the  new  session  of 
Congress,  the  money  will  be  very  quickly 
allocated  for  the  rent  supplements? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  will  read  the 
report,  there  is  language  in  the  repwrt 
which  says : 

Funds  for  rent  supplements  are  denied  at 
this  time  without  prejudice. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

Congress  has  only  recently  authorized  leg- 
islation for  this  program  and  the  new  De- 
partment should  have  more  time  to  develop 
sound  plans  and  criteria  which  can  be 
reviewed  when  fimds  are  sought  early  next 
year.  These  should  contemplate  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  will  be  used  only  to  implement 
workable  programs  developed  by  communi- 
ties, or  in  the  absence  of  this,  official  plans  of 
community  development.  Funds  used  In 
this  way  will  assist  communities  for  orderly 
development,  consistent  with  underlying  pur- 
poses of  all  housing  assistance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  say  that  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  contracts  are  deferred  at  this 
time,  without  prejudice.  When  they 
come  back  they  should  have  better  plans 
and  good  applications  for  us  to  consider. 

I  think  the  House  has  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  recent 
House  actions  rejecting  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  at  this  time.  We  can.  and 
will  consider  the  matter  again,  early  next 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
express  my  disappointment  over  the 
failure  of  the  conference  report  to  in- 
clude even  a  modest  fund  to  launch 
President  Johnson's  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  restored  $12  million 
and  I  hadiioped  that  the  conferees  could 
accept  at  least  part  of  that  sum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  recall  a  subject 
which  has  been  surrounded  by  more  mis- 
understanding and  misinterpretation. 
Some  of  it,  of  com-se,  has  been  deliber- 
ately created  by  the  opponents  of  any 
Federal  aid  for  housing  low-income  fam- 
ilies. But  unfortunately  some  of  it  has 
also  existed  among  members  who  believe 
in  such  aid  and  who  for  example  have 
been  long-time  supporters  of  the  low  rent 
public  housing  program. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  one 
simple  objective — to  enable  private  capi- 
tal and  private  enterprise,  supplemented 
by  a  Federal  rent  supplement  payment, 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  poor  fami- 
lies who  otherwise  will  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  slums.  Let  me  stress  that 
again  Mr.  Speaker.  The  only  i>ersons 
eligible  for  the  program  will  be  those 
whose  incomes  fall  below  the  limit  of 
eligibility  for  public  housing.  In  addi- 
tion, these  people  in  need  of  housing  help 
must  be  either  elderly  or  handicapped, 
displaced  by  governmental  action,  now 
living  in  slum  housing,  or  victims  of  a 
natural  disaster.  How  anyone  can  op- 
pose a  modest  rent  subsidy  to  help  house 
these  unfortunate  low-income  people  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  opEHonents  have  used  the  question 
of  assets  as  a  red  herring  to  try  and 
defeat  the  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  program  will  be  restricted  en- 
tirely to  low-income  families  and  to  fam- 
ilies with  very  limited  assets.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  own  stocks  or  bonds.  Most  of 
them  do  not  even  have  any  savings,  so  I 
urge  those  who  have  been  misled  by 
exaggerated  and  distorted  arguments 
about  excessive  assets  to  put  their  fears 
at  rest  on  this  score. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion Congress  has  been  struggling  to  find 
ways  to  provide  decent  shelter  fbr  the 
poor.  Our  great  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing program  has  done  yeoman  work  but 
because  of  its  many  restrictions  and  local 
conservative  opposition  only  600,000 
units  have  been  built  since  the  pro- 
gram was  first  authorized  in  1937.  The 
imaginative  new  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  a  new  approach  to  housing  the 
poor  in  addition  to  our  low-rent  public 
housing  program. 

The  great  new  feature  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  is  that  it  is  essentially 
a  private  enterprise  program.  It  will  en- 
able our  homebuilders,  our  mortgage 
bankers,  our  financial  institutions,  our 
nonprofit  church  groups,  our  labor 
unions,  and  our  elderly  housing  sponsors 
to  throw  their  resources  and  energy  into 
a  new  program  to  pixjvide  decent  housing 
for  our  famiUes  of  modest  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  delay  this 
vitally  needed  program  much  longer.  I 
can  only  hope  that  in  the  next  few 
months  our  colleagues  will  improve  their 
understanding  of  the  program  so  that 
we  can  see  a  sizable  appropriation  for 
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rent  supplements  In  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  the  Senate  committee  report  on  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  contains 
ths  statement  that  it  is  the  committee's 
intent  that  review  and  approval  of«  re- 
search contracts  used  in  the  NIH  cancer 
program  are  to  be  reviewed  through  the 
appropriate  study  sections  and  advisory 
councils  in  the  same  manner  as  research 
grants. 

I  have  examined  the  law  in  this  con- 
nection and  I  do  not  find  support  for  this 
interpretation.  Public  Law  89-115. 
which  provides  the  authority  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  NIH  research  con- 
tracts, contains  no  such  requirement  and, 
in  fact,  makes  no  mention  of  advisory 
councils.  Rather,  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove contracts  is  vested  in  the  Secretai'y 
of  Health,  Education,  and  WeKare. 

I  take  no  position  on  whether  or  not 
advisory  council  review  and  approval 
would  be  desirable  in  connection  with 
research  activities  supported  by  contract 
for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  re* 
search  objectives  of  the  Public  Health 
Service — the  purpose  for  which  the  con- 
tract authority  is  intended.  This  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  examined  on  its 
merits.  However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  law  at  present  does  not  appear  to 
make  provision  for  advisory  council 
participation  in  contract  decisions. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  protest 
again  the  failui'e  to  fund  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  The  other  body  voted 
$12  million  after  the  House  struck  out 
funds  on  October  14.  Now  the  conferees 
have  eliminated  the  appropriation. 
This  action  is  in  callous  disregard  of 
the  ill-housed  of  the  Nation.  There  are 
1.5  million  people  in  New  York  City 
residing  in  substandard  housing.  In 
New  York  City  each  year  there  are 
100,000  applications  for  public  housing. 

We  must  have  a  massive  low-rent 
housing  program.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1965  did  not  begin  to  meet  the  need. 
It  limited  new  public  housing  construc- 
tion to  35,000  units  per  year,  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  need.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  rent,  subsidy 
program  as  finally  drafted  applied  to 
families  with  incomes  at  the  eligibility 
level  for  public  housing.  It  offered  hope 
to  those  trapped  in  the  slums.  Now  the 
hopes  are  dashed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
conferees  to  appropriate  even  a  token 
amount  to  get  the  program  underway. 

Last  summer  the  rent  supplement 
program  was  approved  as  part  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965.  It  was  intended 
to  go  into  effect  in  this  fiscal  year.  It 
is  deplorable  that  the  conferees  are  pre- 
venting ever  the  minimal  start'  repre- 
sented by  the  $12  million  appropriation 
adopted  by  the  other  body. 

This  Great  Society  legislation  is 
meaningless  without  funds.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  follow  through  on  this 
legislation  to  see  that  it  is  implemented 
for  the  benefit  of  millions  of  Americans 
living  in  destitution. 

A    TRIBTTTE  TO  THZ  HON.   JOHM   W.   MCCORMACK, 
SPEAKER  or  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
waning  hours  of  this  memorable  session 


of  Congress,  in  which  so  much  worth- 
while legislation  has  been  enacted  into 
law,  we  would  do  well,  I  believe,  to  pay 
our  respects  to  our  Speaker:  The  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massa- 
chusetts' Ninth  District. 

For  in  evei"ything  we  have  accom- 
plished over  the  past  few  months,  there 
is  a  trace  of  the  Speaker  s  handiwork. 
Indeed,  the  Speaker  can  take  much  cred- 
it for  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  89th 
Congress,  to  date,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
liberal  reform  emanating  from  the  great 
mass  of  our  recent  lesislation. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  grand,  il- 
lustrious career  of  Speaker  McCormack, 
must  recognize  that  here  is  a  man  born 
pnd  reared  among  the  finest  of  American 
traditions,  to  which  he  has  remained  the 
dedicated  servant,  to  this  very  day.  Ev- 
eryone familiar  with  the  record  of  the 
man  also  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
standing  stanchly  for  reform,  in  so 
many  vital  areas,  over  so  long  a  period  of 
public  service,  he  has  exerted  as  much 
moral  influence  on  Congress  as  any  man 
in  Washington  today. 

Exceptional  in  many  ways,  he  has 
managed  to  combine  the  intellectual  and 
the  spiritual  with  a  compelling  dedica- 
tion to  public  cer^'ice  that  has  earned 
for  him  the  affection  of  thousands,  and 
the  resp>ect  of  all.  And  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  he  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  problems  of  the  people. 

The  childhood  of  John  W.  McCor.MACK 
was  one  of  abject  poverty.  When  a  boy 
of  13  and  in  the  eighth  grade,  he  was 
required  to  leave  school,  following  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  help  support  his 
mother  and  his  two  younger  brothers. 
He  shined  shoes,  sold  newspapers,  and 
salvaged  coal  from  the  railroad  yard. 
Sometimes  there  was  not  enough  money 
in  the  family  to  pay  the  rent  of  less  than 
$2  a  week.  Food  came  often  from  a 
"pauper  basket"  containing  mostly  fish 
and  potatoes. 

Not  everyone  experiencing  poverty  in 
childhood  reacts  in  the  same  way.  Many 
are  embittered.  And  in  their  bitterness, 
some  turn  to  crime.  Others,  avoiding 
criminal  conduct  and  achieving  success 
in  a  lawful  manner,  nonetheless  reject 
their  background,  completely,  turning 
against  the  class  from  which  they  came. 
Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  John  W. 
McCormack,  who  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  poverty  in  the  manner  of  some- 
one to  whom  challenge  was  nothing  more 
than  the  steppingstone  to  victory.  Upon 
achieving  the  goals  he  had  established 
for  himself  he  thereupon  set  to  work  in 
the  attempt  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the 
poor,  through  political  action.  And  in 
so  doing  he  has  accomplished  much. 

John  McCormack  escaped  from  the 
status  of  shoe.shine  boy  and  news  hawker 
by  way  of  a  job  as  ofiBce  boy  in  a  law  firm, 
paying  $4  a  week.  In  the  evenings  and 
in  his  spare  time,  with  his  employer's  en- 
couragement, the  boy  read  law.  And  in 
1913.  at  the  age  of  21,  he  passed  the 
Massachusetts  bar  examination. 

With  this  behind  him,  John  McCor- 
mack became,  in  short  time,  a  successful 
trial  lawyer,  building  up  a  practice  that 
ran  to  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year.  From 
there  it  v.-as  but  a  single  step  to  politics 
and  John  McCormack  took  the  step,  as 


a  man  of  the  people,  determined  to  serve 
the  people. 

In  1917  John  McCormack  was  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, from  which  he  resigned,  in  1918. 
to  enter  the  Army.  Following  the  war  he 
was  elected,  in  1920.  to  the  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  House  of  Representatives.  In  1923 
he  was  elevated  to  the  State  senate,  and 
in  1027  became  senate  floor  leader  for 
the  Democratic  majority.  In  1929  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  tlic  Massachusetts  12th 
District,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  has  been 
in  Congress  ever  since. 

History  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  unlikely  soon  to  accord  to  an- 
other the  respect,  prestige  and  influence 
John  McCormack  has  gained,  since  as- 
suming the  powers  of  the  speakership. 
This  may  in  part  be  due,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  by  the  time  John  McCor- 
mack became  Speaker  he  already  had 
acquired  a  name  and  reputation  of  con- 
siderable renown. 

John  McCormack  first  attracted  na- 
tional attention  in  April  1934.  when  he 
became  chairman  of  a  Special  Committee 
Investigating  un-American  activities, 
in  which  capacity  he  first  displayed  to 
the  country  his  strong,  unwavering  an- 
tipathy for  the  goals  and  the  policies  of 
intemational  communism.  Devoted  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  he  could  not  abide  the 
rantings  of  the  Communists.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  fervency  that  he 
had  worked,  throughout  the  depression 
years,  to  solve  American  economic  prob- 
lems along  lines  in  keeping  with  Ameri- 
can traditions. 

Under  the  circum'.tances,  John  Mc- 
Cormack was  among  the  first  to  em- 
brace a  great  many  Roosevelt  New  Deal 
measures  designed  to  stabilize  the  e::on- 
omy  in  the  interest  of  the  little  people— 
the  small  consumer  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman. He  voted  for  the  social  secu- 
rity law,  then  regarded  as  highly  con- 
troversial; the  so-called  pump-priming 
bill  of  1938,  the  tax-the-wealth  plan  of 
1935.  the  wage-hour  law,  the  Warner 
Housing  Act.  and  the  regulation  of  stock 
exchanges.  In  every  instance  he  threw 
his  weight  to  the  side  of  reform,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  by  standing  still 
nothing  could  be  achieved. 

For  his  work  in  behalf  of  reform  in 
committee,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  several  election  campaigns,  where- 
in the  wisdom  of  his  proposals  and  the 
charm  and  F>ower  of  his  personality 
earned  for  him  a  large  army  of  ad- 
mirers— John  McCormack  was  soon  to 
rise  to  a  position  of  great  political  con- 
sequence. In  1938  he  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  in 
1940,  when  the  late  Sam  Rayburn,  of 
Texas,  became  Speaker,  John  McCor- 
mack was  the  choice  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  succeed  Rayburn  as  majority 
floor  leader.  He  was  elected  to  that 
post,  which  he  held  for  22  years,  except- 
ing only  those  brief  moments  when  the 
opposition  party  controlled  the  House  of 
Plepresentatives,  at  which  time  he  be- 
came minority  leader. 

As  leader  of  the  majority,  John  Mc- 
Cormack revealed  himself  a  master  poli- 
tician, and  a  man  who  never  seem'K'.  to 
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get  tii-ed  from  overwork.  In  1941,  aside 
from  helping  to  drive  through  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  he  also  was  required  to  arrange 
a  compromise  between  prolabor  Demo- 
crats and  antilabor  Democrats  over  the 
question  of  pending  antistrike  legisla- 
tion. Largely  through  his  efforts,  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  were  controlled 
and  a  compromise  solution  was  reached 
vvithout  serious  political  repercussion. 

In  the  matter  of  supporting  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  in  World  War  II.  no  political 
loader  exceeded  the  efforts:  of  John  Mc- 
Cormack. Nor  was  anyone  more  facile 
in  the  matter  of  beating  down  partisan 
and  erroneous  attacks  of  political 
nature,  against  the  national  leadership. 

And  as  the  war  drew  to  a  close  and  the 
prospect  of  postwar  problems  appeared, 
John  McCormack  spoke  out,  in  the 
knowledge  that  economic  distress  for  the 
world  and  for  the  country  would  fall 
hardest  on  the  people  already  hardest 
pressed — the  poor.  As  he  saw  it,  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  postwar  world  was 
the  need  to  so  adjust,  regulate,  and  chan- 
nel our  system  of  private  enterprise  that 
mass  insecurity  would  be  minimized  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  He  also  saw 
the  need  for  international  peacemaking 
machinery  of  the  kind  embodied  in  the 
makeup  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  member  of  the  army  that 
marched  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
from  the  brink  of  national  disaster  to 
the  heights  of  national  recovery  and  the 
victory  in  World  War  II,  John  McCor- 
mack became  well  acquainted  with 
Roosevelt,  whom  he  proclaimed,  "the 
preserver  of  democracy."  He  has  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  Roosevelt  will 
be  ranked  in  history  alongside  George 
Washmgton  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  And 
in  his  knowledge  of  Roosevelt  he  draws 
upon  a  long  span  of  personal  experience. 

The  same  can  be  said,  for  that 
matter,  with  respect  to  John  Mc- 
Cormack and  several  other  Pi-esi- 
dents,  including  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Although  he 
served  under  Herbert  Hoover  as  well, 
John  McCormack  was  at  that  time  a  very 
yoimg  Congressman  and  in  no  position 
to  do  much  more  than  say  hello  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  Starting  with 
Roosevelt,  however,  he  acquired  sufficient 
prestige  and  importance  to  become  the 
close  acquaintance  of  every  President. 
Truly,  his  record  as  a  Congressman 
and  majority  leader  rendered  him  the 
logical  successor  to  the  great  Sam  Ray- 
burn as  Speaker  of  the  House.  For  dur- 
ing the  same  years  that  Mr.  Rayburn 
was  speaker  longer  than  anyone  else  in 
history,  John  McCormack  was  setting  a 
similar  record  as  House  majority  leader. 
And  as  he  excelled  as  majority  leader,  so 
he  now  excels  as  Speaker.  And  from  the 
moment  he  assumed  the  speakership, 
John  McCormack  has  behaved  like  a 
veteran. 

The  Speaker  necessarily  fills  a  triple 
role.  He  presides  over  and  heads  the 
House.  He  leads  his  party  in  the  House 
and  is  a  key  legislative  and  political 
advisor  to  the  President.  And,  like  all 
other  House  Members,  he  must  run  for 
election  biennially  to  represent  a  con- 
gressional district. 


As  Speaker?  John  McCormack  has  not 
acted  in  the  manner  of  a  "czar,"  but  has, 
instead,  endeavored  to  establish  a  broad 
base  leadership,  or  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  team  operation.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  he  has  relinquished  authority 
and  responsibility.  It  is  merely  that  he 
is  not  quick  to  impose  his  will  to  end 
factional  disputes  or  discipline  those 
Democrats  in  the  House  who  stray  from 
the  Democratic  Party  reservation.  In- 
stead, he  is  inclined  to  tactfulness,  pa- 
tience, and  what  might  be  called  the 
long  way  around,  to  influence  colleagues 
and  win  votes. 

Speaker  McCormack  nevertheless  has 
demonstrated  that  he  intends  to  keep 
and  use  the  prime  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  his  office.  He  has  not  stood  in 
the  way  of  either  the  Democratic  steer- 
ing committee  or  the  Democratic  study 
group.  But  neither  has  he  permitted 
these  or  any  other  elements  to  determine 
his  mode  of  management  of  the  Hovise 
and    the    policymaking    work    of    the 


a  member  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  first 
class;  Knight  Commander,  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  with  star.  Inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  the 
Speaker  has  been  honored  not  only  by 
his  countrymen  by  also  by  many  millons 
of  people  across  the  sea.  He  holds  today 
the  title  of  commander.  Legion  of  Honor, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines;  commander, 
Order  of  Duarte  Sanches  Y  Mella.  Do- 
minican Republic;  grand  officer,  Order 
of  Meiito  Delia  Republica,  Italy;  Titu- 
lar De  La  Cruz  De  Aloy  Alfaro,  Panama ; 
grand  commander  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  the  Phoenix,  with  star,  Greece. 

In  addition  to  these  honors,  the 
Speaker  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  holder  of  the  Bellarmine 
Medal,  Bellarmine  College,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1957,  and  the  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Medal.  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1963.  And  for  his 
work  in  behalf  of  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans  he  only  recently  was  honored 
with  a  citation  presented  by  the  Na- 


Speaker  and  his  leadership  team,  com-^^ional  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
prised  of  himself,  the  majority  leader.     Clubs. 


and  the  party  whip.  This  "team,"  inci- 
dentally, is  tlie  creation  of  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack, and  its  value  is  immense,  as 
we  have  seen  over  the  past  session.  The 
team  is  responsible  for  sounding  out 
House  sentiment  on  specific  bills  and 
issues,  and  of  determining  in  advance 
the  way  that  individual  Members  will 
vote,  prior  to  launching  a  drive  in  behalf 
of  one  bill  or  another.  The  results  of 
this  policy  are  exddent  in  the  abundance 
of  bills  passed  without  difficulty  since 
Speaker  McCormack  assumed  his  post. 

Moreover,  in  considering  the  qualities 
of  the  Speaker,  we  must  recognize  that 
as  a  Representative,  alone,  he  has  im- 
mense responsibilities.  His  district  in- 
cludes 16  of  the  22  wards  in  Boston.  It 
has  a  population  of  almost  400,000,  and 
a  voting  total  in  the  vicinity  of  50.000. 
From  early  morning  until  6  o'clock  or 
thereafter  in  the  evening,  including 
Saturdays.  Speaker  McCormack  is  at 
the  Capitol  dividing  his  time  and  activi- 
ties between  his  east  front  office  suite 
and  the  Speaker's  rooms  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  House  Chamber. 

A  sad  note,  so  far  as  the  Speakership 
is  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  John 
McCormack  as  Speaker  cannot — or  at 
least  usually  does  not — engage  in  debate 
on  the  House  floor;  and  that  is,  indeed, 
a  tragedy,  for  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  none  can  be  said  to  excede  the 
Speaker  in  the  area  of  argumentive  style. 
His  irony,  his  wit,  his  sharp  tongue,  and 
quickness  of  mind,  render  him  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  colorful  debaters 
in  the  history  of  the  House,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  his  arguments  in  these  times  is 
altogether  regrettable. 

The  honors  bestowed  upon  Speaker 
McCormack  reveal,  in  part,  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  reveied  by  his  fellow  man. 
In  keeping  with  his  distinguished  legal 
background,  he  ^as  received  honorai-y 
law  degrees  from  Boston  University.  Holy 
Cross.  Boston  College.  Villanova,  Tufts. 
Providence  College.  Stonehill  College. 
Georgetown  University.  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Suffolk  University,  and  Staley 
College.  He  also  holds  the  Peace  Medal 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.    He  is 


Indeed,  the  record  of  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack is  one  of  outstanding  perform- 
ance and  outstanding  recognition.  -  On 
all  problems  he  has  responded  with  the 
alacrity  of  a  man  who  is  the  willing  serv- 
ant of  public  duty,  and  always  with  that 
same  resourcefulness  which  never  seems 
to  fail  him. 

He  is  a  great  American  and  has  turned 
in  a  magnificent  record  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoinim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
One  hundred  and  sixty -one  Members  are 
pre.sent.  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  251,  nays  84,  not  voting  97.  as 
follows :  V 

[Roll  Nt).  3801 
YEAS— 251 


Adair 

Brooks 

Daniels 

Adams 

Brown.  Calif. 

Davis.  G«. 

Addabbo 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Dawson 

Anderson,  HI. 

Burke 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson, 

Burton.  Calif. 

Delaney 

Tenn. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dent 

Annunzio 

CahlU 

Denton 

Arends 

Cameron 

Dole 

Ashley 

Carter 

Donohuc 

Ayres 

Ciisey 

Dow 

Baldwin 

Chelf 

Downing 

Bandstra 

Clancy 

Dulsk) 

Barrett 

Cleveland 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bates 

Clevenger 

Dwyer 

Beckworth 

Cohelan 

Dyal 

Belcher 

Conte 

Edmondsoin 

Bingham 

Conyers 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Boggs 

Corbett 

Ellsworth 

BoLind 

Corman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bow 

Cvirtln 

Ercrett 

Brademas 

Daddario 

Evins,  Tenu. 
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Farbsteln 

Krebs 

Res.nlck 

Farnsley 

Latta 

Reuss 

FasceU 

Leggett 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Flood 

Lipscomb 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Flynt 

Long,  Md. 

Rodino 

Foley 

Love 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ford, 

McCulloch 

Ronan 

William  D. 

McDade 

Roncallo 

Fraser 

McDowell 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Frledel 

McEwen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McPall 

Rosenthal 

Gallagher 

McGrath 

Rostenkowski 

Garmatz 

Macdonald 

Roush 

Giaimo 

Machen 

Roybal 

Gibbons 

Mackie 

Ryan 

GUbert 

Mahon 

St  Germain 

Gilllgan 

MailUard 

St.  Onge 

Gonzalez 

Marsh 

Scheuer 

Grabowskl 

Mathias 

Schneebell 

Gray 

Mat.sunaga 

Schwelker 

Green,  Greg. 

May 

Scott 

Green,  Fa. 

Meeds 

Secrest 

Grelgg 

Miller 

Senner 

Grider 

Minlsh 

Shipley 

Griffiths 

Mink 

Shrlver 

Gubser 

Mlnshall 

Sickles 

JIagan.  Ga. 

Moeller 

Slack 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Monagan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Halleck 

Moore 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Halpem 

Moorhead 

Springer 

Hamilton 

Morris 

Stafford 

Hanna 

Morrison 

Stalbaum 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Morse 

Stanton 

Hardy 

Moss 

Steed 

Harris 

Murphy,  111. 

Stephens 

Harsha 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Hathaway 

Natcher 

Stubbleneld 

Hechler 

Nedzl 

Sullivan 

Helstoski 

Nix 

Sweeney 

Hicks 

OBrlen 

Tee^ue,  Tex. 

Holland 

OHara,  111. 

Trimble 

Horton 

OHara,  Mich. 

Tupper 

Howard 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Tulen 

Huot 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Udall 

Ichord 

Ottinger 

Ullman 

Irwin 

Patman 

Van  Deerlin 

Jacobs 

Patten 

Vivian 

Jarman 

Pelly 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Jennings 

Pepper 

Watkins 

Joelson 

Perkins 

Watts 

Johnson,  CalLf 

Phtlbin 

Weltner 

Johnson,  Okla 

Pickle 

Whalley 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pike 

White,  Idaho 

Jones,  Aia. 

Pirnle 

White,  Tex. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Poage 

Whltten 

Karsten 

PoweU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Karth 

Price 

Wilson, 

Kastenmeier 

Pucinskl 

Charles  H. 

Kee 

Purcell 

Wolff 

Keith 

Race 

Wydler 

Kelly 

RandaU 

Yates 

King,  Calif. 

Redlln 

Zablockl 

King,  N.Y. 

Reid.  111. 

Kluczynski 

Reid,  N.Y. 
NAYS — 84 

Aberr.ethy 

Plndley 

Morton 

Ash  brook 

Fisher 

Nelsen 

Ashmore 

Fountain 

Pa'^sman 

Battin 

Gathlngs 

Poff 

Bennett 

Gettys 

Qui  lien 

Betts 

Goodell 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Brock 

Griffin 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Broomfleld 

Gross 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Grover 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burleson 

Gurney 

Rumsfeld 

Burton,  Utah 

Haley 

Satterfleld 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hall 

Saylor 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Selden 

Chamberlain 

Harvey,  Ind. 

S!kes 

Clawson,  Del 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Skubitz 

Collier 

Henderson 

Smith,  Calif. 

Colmer 

Herlong 

Smith.  Va. 

Cramer 

Hutchinson 

Taylor 

Cunningham 

Jonas 

Teague,  Calif. 

Curtis 

Kornegay 

Thomson,  Wis. 

IX.gue 

Kunkel 

Todd 

Davis.  Wis. 

Langen 

Tuck 

Derwinski 

Lennon 

VtX 

Devine 

Long.  La. 

Waggonner 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Walker,  Mlsfi. 

Dowdy 

McMUlan 

Whitener 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Williams 

Erlenborn 

Mize 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-97 

Abbitt 

Aspinall 

Bray 

Albert 

Baring 

Buchanan 

Andrews, 

Bell 

Cabell 

George  W. 

Berry 

Cat  Ian 

Andrews, 

Blatnlk 

Callaway 

Glenn 

BoUIng 

Carey 

Andrews, 

Bolton 

CeUer 

N.  Dak. 

Bonner 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conable 
Cooley 
Craley 
Culver 
Dlggs 
Dlngell    . 
Dorn 

Ekiwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Fallon 
Farnum 
Felghan 
Flno 
Fogarty 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Holifleld 


Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Keogh 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McCarthy 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murray 

OKonski 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeal,  Ga. 


Pool 

Qule 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Roberts 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Sclilaler 

Schm  idhauser 

Sisk 

Staggers 

Talcott 

Ten2»r 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Toll 

Tunncy 

Vanlk 

Vigor!  to 

Watson 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Kir  /an  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  MacGregor 
against. 

Mr.  GeraU  R.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Murray 
aga.inst. 

Mr.  Pogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Matthews  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr.  Wat- 
con  against. 

Mr.  Robison  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott 
against. 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.   Staggers  for,   with  Mr.  Slkes   against. 

Mr.  Fino  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Qule  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Michel 
against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
Buchanan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

George  W. 


An- 


Mr.  Schmidhauser  with  Mr. 
drews. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  McVicker  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Schisler. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Toll. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 


Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Roberts. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Olson 
of  Minnesota. 

Messrs.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  COLLIER, 
BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  and  MIZE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  14:  Page 
9,  line  3.  strike  out  '•$26,975,000"  and  insert 
"$36,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  conctir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  out  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert:  "$26,975,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
ill  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  18:  Page  10 
line  14,  Insert: 

"Natural  Disaster  Study 
"For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  conduct  studies  with  respect 
to  methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  victims  of  natural  disasters, 
as  authorized  by  law,  $1,600,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  S.  408,  89th  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON. 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  nioves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  nimibered  18  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  sum  of  "$1,600,000"  named  in  said 
amendment.    Insert    "$1,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  numbered  29:  Page  17, 
line  15,  Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

"Office  of  the  Secretary 
"Federal  Contract  Compliance  Program 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
Executive  Order  11246  of  September  24,  1965, 
Including  service  as  authorized  by  section  15 
Of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a), 
$444,000." 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  30:  Page  19. 
i.:-?rt: 

"Higher  Educational  Activities 

"F>r  grants,  contracts,  payments,  and  ad- 
vances under  titles  I,  in,  IV  (e.xcept  pay- 
ments under  parts  C  and  D) ,  V  and  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
graris  under  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
?173. 200.000,  of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  college  and 
innversity  extcn.'.lcn  education  under  title  I 
cI  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  $5,- 
000,000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  title 
III.  $60,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  under 
part  A  cf  title  IV  of  that  Art,  $10,000000 
shall  be  for  loan  Insurance  programs  under 
p.^rt  B  of  title  IV  of  that  Act  of  which  $2,- 
500,300  for  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund 
and  interest  payments  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  $7,500,000  for  advances 
shall  remain  available  until  June  30,  1968, 
$15,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  title 
VI  of  the  Act,  and  $40,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  for  college  work-study  programs  \m- 
der  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964:  Provided.  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  H.R.  9567,  Eighty- 
uiiith  Congress,  or  similar  legislation:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  administering  the  appropria- 
tion included  in  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1966,  related  to 
elementary  and  secondary  educational  ac- 
tivities, the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  title  II  of  the  authorizing  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  amending  pro- 
visions contained  In  section  6  of  H.R.  9022, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress. " 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  rerede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  "$173,200,000"  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  "$160,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
dicagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  ntimbered  31:  Page  20, 
line  7,  Insert: 

"Salaries  and  E.xpcnses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
nnd  e.xpcnscs,'  $2,935,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  shall  be  for  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  ard  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be  for 
the  Nation.'il  Conference  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  be 
effective  only  upon  enactment  into  law  of 
H.R.  9567,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  numbered  33:  Page  20, 
line  10,  insert  the  following: 

"Grants  to  States 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Grants  to 
Stales',  including  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations, $8,310,000,  of  which  $500,000  is 
for  grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  under  section  2  of  said  Act; 
$5,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  for 
the  periods  specified  in  section  1(3)  of  said 
Act,  is  for  grants  for  planning  for  the  devel- 
opjnciit  of  comprehensive  vocational  reha- 
bllltr.tlon  programs,  and  for  grants  for  plan- 
ning, preparing  for,  and  initiating  special 
programs  to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  as  authorized  by  section  4(a)  (2)  of 
said  Act;  $1,500,000.  which  shall  remain 
available  for  the  period  specified  in  section 
14(1)  of  said  Act,  Is  for  grants  with  respect 
to  workshops  and  rehabilitation  frxillties  as 
authorized  by  section  14  of  said  Act;  and 
$1,310,000  Is  for  grants  to  workshops  for 
improvement  projects  under  section  15(b) 
of  said  Act:  Provided,  That  this  parsg^raph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  H  R.  8310,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlic  Clerk  read  as  follov,s: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sanate  amendment  numbered  34:  Page  21, 
line  10.  insert: 

"Research  and  Training 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Research 
and  training',  $1,000,000:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  en- 
actment Into  law  of  H.R.  8310,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  or  similar   legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sen-^.te  amendment  numbered  36:  Page  21, 
line  21,  insert: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  exiJcnses",  $390,000,  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $115,000  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Tnjst  Fund,  as  provided  in  section  222(d) 
(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended: 
Provided.  That  the  amount  appropriated  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  8310,  Eighty- 
ninth   Congress   or  similar   legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  niunbered  36  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  38:  Page  23, 
line  3,  Insert  "For  an  additional  amount  for 
"Community  health  practice  and  research",  _ 
$24,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  for 
carrying  out  section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  $9,000,000  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 314(c)  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  home 
health  service  programs,  $1,000  000  for  carry- 
ing out  section  314(c)  of  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  grants  to  schools  of  public  healt.;, 
and  $11,000,000  for  carrying  out  parts  C,  E. 
P7id  F  of  title  VII  of  the  Act  and  of  which 
$200,000  shall  be  available  for  scholarship 
grants  to  eligible  schools  for  award  to  flrsi.- 
year  students  In  the  current  academic  year 
only;  together  with  $2,100,000  to  be  trans- 
ferred, as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein 
and  to  be  expended  for  functions  delegated 
to  the  Surgeon  General  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der title  XVin  of  the  Social  Secvuity  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  parts  C,  E,  and  F  of  title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  of  H.R.  3141. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  v,'as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  39:  Page  23, 
line  23,  insert  "Grants  and  payments  for  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year:  For  making,  after 
March  31  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  grants 
and  payments  under  part  P  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  the  obligations  incurred  and 
expenditures  made  hereunder  shall  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose for  such  fiscal  year."  t 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  M^HON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  39  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  tlie  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  48 :  Page  27, 
line  10,  Insert: 

"Assistance    for    Repatriated    United    States 

Nationals 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Assistance 
for  repatriated  United  States  nationals', 
$120,000,  of  which  $40,000  shall  be  apixjr- 
tloned  for  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665),  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
for  requirements  not  anticipated  In  the 
budget  estimates." 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  numbered  53 :  Page  29, 
line  16,  Insert  "not  less  than  $10,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  205(d)  of 
title  n,  and  " 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  niunbered  53  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "not  more  than  $10,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  205(d)  of  title  II, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  and" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  55:  Page  30, 
line  18,  insert 

"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  any  grant  until  the  Director 
has  determined  that  the  grantee  is  qualified 
to  administer  the  funds  and  programs  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  grant." 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahoi*  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  niunbered  55  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  numbered  56:  Page  30, 
line  23,  insert:  "Provided  further.  That  all 
grant  agreements  shall  provide  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to 
the  records  of  the  grantee  which  bear  ex- 
clusively upon  the  Federal  grant." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nvmibered  56  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
'  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  ninnbered  60:  Page  31, 
line  12,  Insert: 

"CONTINGENT     EXPENSES     OF     THE     SENATE 

"Miscellaneous    items 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Miscel- 
laneous items',  $225,000. 

"For  an  additional  amoimt  for  'Miscel- 
laneous items',  fiscal  year  1965,  $200,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion 'Salaries,  officers  and  employees.  Senate", 
fiscal  year  1965." 
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Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  62:  Page  33, 
line  17,  insert: 

"Senate  Office  Buildings 
"For    an    additional    amount    for    'Senate 
Office   Buildings'   $405,000,   to  remain   avail- 
able until  expended." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  63:  Page  34, 
line  1.  Insert: 

"The  paragraph  contained  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1960  (73  Stat. 
407)  which  read  'Hereafter,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  fix  the  compensation  of  one  position  un- 
der the  appropriation  "Senate  Office  Build- 
ings" at  a  basic  rate  of  $7,020  per  annum'  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  amount 
$7,020  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  $7,700." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  M\HON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  On  page  35, 
line  12,  insert: 

"Construction,   general 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion, general',  $1,950,000;  Provided.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  of  S.  2300,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

"In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  '$900,000'." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  yield- 
ing to  me  so  that  I  might  explain  to 


the  House  the  basis  upon  which  I  believe 
this  motion  should  be  rejected. 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons  for 
it.  One  of  them  is  that  this  is  a  very 
questionable  project  upon  its  merits;  the 
other  is  the  manner  in  which  this  proj- 
ect and  this  matter  comes  to  us  at  this 
time.  Many  times  we  have  gone  to  con- 
ference on  the  regular  public  works  ap- 
propriation bills  and  have  hammered  out 
agreements  on  the  basis  of  give  and  take, 
which  has  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  so  re- 
cently approved  here  in  this  House. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  unfair,  and 
this  is  the  position  which  I  took  when  I 
found  myself  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  a  nvimber  of  years  ago,  so  I  am 
taking  a  position  completely  consistent 
with  that  position.  This  project  recently 
authorized  comes  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  that  has  come  In  through 
the  backdoor.  It  represents  an  unfair- 
ness to  every  Member  of  this  body  be- 
cause it  comes  by  reason  of  an  after- 
thought appropriation  over  in  the  other 
body.  That  is  exactly  what  has  occurred 
with  reference  to  this. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  that  point. 
You  have  heard  much  about  this  Dickey- 
Lincoln  proposition,  so  you  do  not  care 
to  hear  more  about  it  during  this  session. 
But  this  is  the  crux  of  this  matter  and 
it  is  on  that  basis  I  hope  the  motion 
will  be  voted  down  in  order  that  I  might 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  motion 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  No.  66. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  proj- 
ect has  been  discussed  before,  even  as 
recently  as  yesterday.  Frequently  in  the 
past,  public  works  appropriation  bills 
have  contained  funds  for  recently  ap- 
proved projects.  This  is  not  breaking 
precedent  in  that  regard.  In  the  re- 
cently approved  appropriation  bill  for 
public  works  there  were  some  recently 
authorized  projects.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  a  rather  large  project.  It  is  very  con- 
troversial and  I  have  opposed  the  project 
myself  in  the  past,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  others  have  opposed  it.  But 
this  is  a  part  of  an  effort  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  a  very  controversial  bill, 
and  under  these  circumstances  certainly 
those  of  us  on  the  conference  committee 
must  insist  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that 
amendment  No.  66  not  only  applies  to 
the  project  being  discussed  but  also  ap- 
plies to  a  project  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  an  additional  project  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  a  great  many  Members  have  recent- 
ly become  experts  upon  the  power  needs 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  hydroelectric 
power  development  in  general. 

I  am  not  a  suspicious  man  by  nature, 
but  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  the 
screams  of  the  special  interest  groups 
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over  authorization  of  the  Dickey  project 
have  been  unusually  loud  and  their  tears 
copious. 

The  $800,000  appropriation  contained 
in  the  supplemental  appropriations  con- 
ference report  will  provide  for  planning 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  so 
that  this  preliminary  work  can  com- 
mence prior  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  soil  and  founda- 
tion exploration,  aerial  and  ground  sur- 
veys, hydrology  and  power  studies,  and 
site  development. 

I  would  say  to  my  fellow  Republicans 
that  our  party  has  always  subsciibed  to 
the  philosophy  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  intervene  only  when  it 
is  demonstrated  that  the  private  sector 
is  unable  to  do  the  job  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dickey  project,  let 
me  say  that  the  private  power  companies 
have  not  been  either  able  or  willing  to 
give  our  State  power  at  a  price  our  citi- 
zens or  our  industries  can  afford.  They 
have  not  been  either  able  or  willing  to 
reduce  rates  meaningfully  so  that  our 
State  could  compete  for  its  fair  share 
of  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  speak  for  every  ma- 
jor Republican  officeholder  in  my  State 
when  I  make  this  statement. 

I  say  to  my  Republican  colleagues. 
"Help  the  State  of  Maine,  and  do  not 
further  diminish  the  influence  of  our 
party  in  the  Pine  Tree  State." 

We  in  Maine  do  hope  that  more  of  our 
friends  in  other  New  England  States  will 
commence  to  help  us  obtain  our  goals. 
They  are  fair  and  just. 

In  1820  Maine  separated  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  of  the  reasons  was  that  the  mother 
State  persisted  in  looking  at  our  people 
as  "counti-y  cousins."  I  implore  them 
not  to  again  seek  to  relegate  Maine  to 
a  status  something  less  than  they  enjoy. 

To  all  Members  of  the  House  I  urge 
an  affirmative  vote  for  acceptance  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  conference 
report  for  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin> ,  there  were — ayes  105,  noes,  95. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  166,  nays  162,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  104,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  381  I 
I  YEAS— 166 


Ad.'ims 

Clcvenger 

Fascell 

Addabbo 

C'ohelan 

Flynt 

.Anderson, 

Conyers 

Foley 

Tenn. 

Gorman 

Ford, 

Annvmzio 

Daniels 

William  D. 

Ashley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Fi-aser 

Bandstia 

Dawson 

Friedel 

Barrett 

de  la  Garza 

Gallagher 

Berkworth 

Delaney 

Garmatz 

Bennett 

Dow 

Oathlngs 

Bingham 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Gibbons 

Boggs 

Dyal 

Gilbert 

Brademas 

Edmondson 

Gilligan 

Brooks 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Brown,  Cal 

t.       Evans,  Colo. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Burton,  Cal 

if.      Everett 

Green,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Greigg 

Cameron 

Farbstein 

Grlder 

Carter 

Parn.slcy 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hngen,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Rostenkowski 

Halpern 

Meeds 

Rou.sb 

Hamilton 

Miller 

Roybal 

Hanna 

Mills 

Ryan 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Minlsh 

St  Germain 

Harris 

Mink 

Schtuer 

Hnthaway 

Morrison 

Senner 

Hechler 

Moss 

Sickles 

Helstoski 

Murphv,  111. 

Slack 

Hicks 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Holland 

Murray 

Stafford 

Howard 

Nix 

Stalbaum 

Huot 

O'Hara,  111. 

Stephens 

Jacobs 

OHara.  Mich. 

Stratton 

Joolson 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Sullivan 

Johnson,  Ciillf. 

Pas.sman 

Sweeney 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Patraan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Patten 

Todd 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pepper 

Trimble 

Kar.'^ten 

Pickle 

Tuppcr 

Karth 

I'oage 

Tuten 

Kastenmeicr 

Pool 

Unall 

Kelly 

Powell 

UUman 

King,  Calif. 

Price 

Van  Dcerlin 

Kluczynf^kl 

Piicinski 

Waggonner 

Krebs 

Purcell 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Leggett 

Race 

Weltner 

Long.  La. 

Redlln 

White,  Idaho 

Long.  Md. 

Resnick 

White,  Tex. 

Love 

Reuss 

Whitten 

McDowell 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Willis 

McFall 

Rodlno 

Wilson, 

McGrath 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Charles  H. 

Macdonald 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wolff 

Machen 

Ronan 

Yates 

Mackle 

Roncallo 

Zablocki 

Madden 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Mnhon 

Rosenthal 
NAYS— 162 

Abernethy 

Fisher 

Moore 

Adair 

Flood 

Moorhead 

Anderson.  III. 

Fountain 

Morris 

Arends 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Morse 

Ashbrook 

Gettys 

Morton 

Ashmore 

Gialmo 

Natcher 

Ayres 

Goodell 

Nedzl 

Baldwin 

Grabowski 

Nelsen 

"  Bates 

Gray 

O'Brien 

t  Bat  tin 

Griffin 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

-  Belcher 

Griffiths 

Pelly 

Belts 

Gros.s 

Perkins 

Boland 

Grover 

Philbin 

Bow 

Gubser 

Pike 

Brock 

Gurney 

Plrnle 

Broomfield 

Haley 

Poff 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Hall 

Qulllen 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Halleck 

Randall 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reid.  111. 

Burke 

Hardy 

R<inecke 

Bvirleson 

Harsha 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Burton,  Utah 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rumsfeld 

Cahill 

Henderson 

Satterfield 

Casey 

Herlong 

St.  Onge 

C'ederberg 

Horton 

Saylor 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Clancy 

ichord 

Schwelker 

Clawson.  Del 

Irwin 

Secrest 

Cleveland 

Jarman 

Selden 

Collier 

Jennings. 

Shriver 

Colmer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubitz 

Conte 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Corbett 

Keith 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cramer 

King.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Cunningham 

Kornegay 

Springer 

Curtln 

Kunkel 

Stanton 

Curtis 

Langen 

Steed 

Daddario 

Latta 

Stubblefield 

Dague 

Lennon 

Taylor 

Davis.  Wt.«. 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Calif. 

Denton 

McClory 

Thomson,  Wis 

Derwlnski 

McCuUoch 

Tuck 

Dcvlne 

McDade 

Utt 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dole 

McMillan 

Watkins 

Donohue 

Mailllard 

Watts 

Dowdy 

Marsh 

Whalley 

Downing 

Mathias 

Whitener 

Dulski 

May 

Williams 

Duncan,  Tcnr 

1.   MinshaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dwyer 

Mize 

Wyatt 

Erlenborn 

Moeller 

Wydler 

Findley 

Monagan 

Younger 

AN-SWERED   "PRESENT" 
Vivian 

NOT  VOTING— 104 


Abbitt 
Albert 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bell 
Berry 


Blatnik 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bray 

Cabell 


Callan 
CalLiway 
Carey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Conable 
Cooley 
Craley 
Culver 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dorn 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellsworth 
Fallon 
Parnum 
Feighan 
Fino 
Fogarty 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Holifield 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Kee 

Keogh 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Laird 

Landrum   , 

Lindsay 

McCarthy 

McVicker 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Multer 

O'Konski 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottinger 


Quie  > 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robi-son 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Staggers 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tunney 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Watson 

Widnall 

Wright 

Young 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Hansen  for,  with  Mr.  Vivian  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Chelf  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Berry  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 
against. 

Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr.  MacGregor 
against. 

Mr.  Htlifield  for,  wi^h  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Fino  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
against.  ^~^~-~- 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Conable  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  Quie  against. 

Mr.   Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  hgainst. 

Mr.  Mackay  for,  with  Mr.  Robison  against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Vanik  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Culver  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Farnum  for,  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Hanley  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mrs. 
Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Mosher  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Schisler  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

For  this  day: 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 
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Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McVlcker. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  cralcy  with  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

M.-.  CilLan  with  Mr.  Schmldliauscr. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
V/ashinsrton  [Mrs.  Hansen].  If  she  were 
present  she  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "pi-csent." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  GPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  70:  Page  36, 
line  ID,  Insert: 

"INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSIONS 

"Facilities  for  Ir.te-national  Pacific  Halibut 
Commission 

"For  provision  of  offlee  and  other  facilities 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Halibut  Act.  as  amended,  $500,C00,  to 
rcmatn  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amsndment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  M-.HON  move:;  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dica^recme-t  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur  therein. 

The   motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  78 :  Page  41, 
line  9,  insert: 

"HEMISFAIR  1C68  EXPOSITION 
"For  expenses  neccrsary  for  planning  the 
extent  of  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  HemisPalr  1968.  as  authorized  by  law, 
$125,000:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  H.R.  9247.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  simi- 
lar legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  78  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wUl  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  80:  Page  41, 
line  16,  Insert: 

"CONTBOL    OF    OUTDOOR    ADVERTISING    AND 
JUNKYARDS 

"For  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and 
Junlcyards.  as  authorized  by  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965,  Including  pay- 
ments to  the  States.  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  2084,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  or  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
Of  the  Senate  numbered  80  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clei  k  will  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  CI :  Page  42, 
line  5,  insert: 

"LANDSCAPING    AND    SCENIC    ENHANCEMENT 

"For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  section  319.  ns 
amended  by  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act 
of  1965,  C60,000.000:  Provided,  That  this  para- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  S.  2084,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  81  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  82:  Page  42 
lino  12,  insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES,    HICHWAY 
BEAUTIFICATION 

"For  neccsrnry  administrative  experses  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965,  $750,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective 
only  upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  2084, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  rXAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  82  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  83:  Page  42, 
line  ID,  insert: 

"HIGHWAY    SAFETY 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
section  135,  $290,000:  Provided.  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  S.  2084,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, or  Similar  legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  84.  Page 
43,  line  15.  Insert: 

"revolving  fund 
"For  additional  capital  for  the  revolving 
fund  authorized  by  the  Small  Business  Act 


of  1953.  as  amended,  to  be  available  without 
fl:cal  yc-ir  limitation,  $84,000,000:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  Into  law  of  authorizlne 
legislation."  ^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  road  cs  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlc.igrccmcnt  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  04  and  concur  therein. 

Tlic  mofon  was  agreed  to. 
Tho  SPEAKER.    Tho  Clerk  will  report 
tho   next  rmendmcnt   in   disagreement 
Tho  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  85.  Paee  43 
line  21,  insert; 

"jOUniEAST    IHTRRIC.'.NE    DISASTER 

"For  expe:iEes  ncccrs.ary  to  enable  tho 
Prccident  to  c.irry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1D35,  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  but 
net  to  exceed  $70,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  P.ovided,  That  this  para- 
graph rhall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
t.io  Senate  numbered  85  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

"In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  '$35,000,000.'  " 

Tlic  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER,    -nie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  89  Page  46 
line  6,  insert:  * 

"Sec.  1202.  The  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, and  authority  with  respect  thereto  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  from  July  1,  1965, 
for  the  purposes  provided  in  such  appropria- 
tions, authorizations,  and  authority  All 
obligations  Incurred  during  the  period  be- 
tween June  30.  1905,  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act  in  anticipation  of  such 
appropriations,  authorizations,  and  authority 
are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  If  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  hereof,  and  tho 
terms  of  Public  Law  89-58.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  as  amended." 

Mr.  MAHON. 
motion. 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table.  _ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  conference  report  and 
on  the  various  and  sundry  motions  may 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation 
from  a  committee: 

0':to-er  21.   1965. 
Hon.  John  \V.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  lierewith  tender  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Chari.ES  H.  Wilson. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Mr.  KING  of  California.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
620)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of 
California,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCREASES  IN  RATES  OF  DISABIL- 
ITY COMPENSATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  <H.R.  168)  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  increases  in  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1201) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  168)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  increases  in  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met, after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  rprede  from  its  .amend- 
ments numbered  6  and  11. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  7,  9, 
10,  and  12,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  8,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  action  proposed  by  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  8,  as  amended  by  the  House, 
strike  out  line  1  on  page  9  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  12  on  page  11,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)   Chapter  73  of  title  38,  United 
suites  Code,   is  amended  by   adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"   §  4116.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits 

"'(a)  The  remedy  by  suit  against  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  section  1346(b) 


of  title  28  for  damages  for  personal  injury, 
including  death,  allegedly  arising  from  mal- 
prq^lce  or  negligence  of  a  physician,  den- 
ti^jmurse.  pharmacist,  or  paramedical  (for 
ej^iple.  medical  and  dental  technicians, 
nvtxsing  assistants,  and  therapists)  or  other 
supporting  personnel  in  furnishing  medical 
care  or  treatment  while  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties  in  or  for  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of 
any  other  civil  action  or  proceeding  by  rea- 
son of  the  same  subject  matter  against  such 
physician,  dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist,  or 
paramedical  or  other  supporting  personnel 
(Or  his  estate)  whose  act  or  omission  gave 
rise  to  such  claim. 

"'(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  in 
any  court  against  any  person  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (or  his  estate) 
for  any  such  damage  or  injury.  Any  such 
person  against  whom  such  civil  action  or 
proceeding  is  brought  shall  deliver  within 
such  time  after  date  of  service  or  knowledge 
of  service  as  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General,  all  process  served  upon  him  or  an 
attested  true  copy  thereof  to  his  immediate 
superior  or  to  whomever  was  desigpated  by 
the  Administrator  to  receive  such  papers  and 
such  person  shall  promptly  furnish  copies 
of  the  pleading  and  process  therein  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  em- 
bracing the  place  wherein  the  proceeding  is 
brought,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the 
Administrator. 

"  '(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  was  acting  in 
the  scope  of  his  employment  in  or  for  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  out  of  which  the  suit 
arose,  any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  in  a  St;ite  court  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bond  at  any  time  before  trial 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  of  the  district  and  di- 
vision embracing  the  place  wherein  it  is 
pending  and  the  proceeding  deemed  a  tort 
action  brought  against  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  title  28  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto.  Should  a  United  States 
district  court  determine  on  a  hearing  on  a 
motion  to  remand  held  before  a  trial  on  the 
merit  that  the  case  so  removed  is  one  in 
which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  not  avail- 
able against  the  United  States,  the  case  shall 
be  remanded  to  the  State  court. 

"'(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  compro- 
mise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  in  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  2677  of  title  28,  and  with 
the  same  effect.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

""4116.  Defense   of   certain   malpractice   and 
negligence  sviits.' 
"(c»    Tlie  amendments  n^ade   by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first    calendar    month    which    begins    more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment    of  this   »ct.  but.  in   the 
case  of   an  act  or  omission  which  occurred 
before  such  effective  date,  such  amendments 
shall  apply  only  if  no  suit  or  civil  action  has 
been  commenced   before  such  effective  date 
with  respect  to  such  act  or  omission." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Oi.in  E.  Teacue, 

W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn. 

James  A.  Haley, 

E.  Ros.s  Adair. 

William  H.  Ayres. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harry  P.  Byrd. 

Russell  B.  Long. 

George  Smatkers. 

John  Williams. 

Frank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Pait  of  the  Senate. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  (H.R.  168)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  increases  in  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  tlie  action  agreed  upon  by  tlie 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8 
struck  from  the  Hoxise  bill  all  of  secllon  8 
which  would  have  provided  for  defense  by 
the  United  States  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits  against  physicians,  denlistf. 
and  nurses  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  their  acts  or  omissions  while  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duties.  The  House  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8 
would  have  restored  that  section  with  a 
change  in  the  section  number. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the  section 
has  been  restored  to  the  bill  as  section  6 
and  additional  personnel  carrying  out  du- 
ties in  and  for  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  are  brought  within  the  group 
made  eligible  to  have  the  United  S^tes  de- 
fend malpractice  and  negligence  suits  arising 
out  of  their  acts  or  omissions  occurring 
while  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendments 
numbered  6  and  11  and  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
5,  7,  9,  10,  and  12. 

On  October  19,  1965,  the  House  concurred 
in  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1, 
2,  3.  4,  and  13. 

Olin  E.  Teague, 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn, 
James  A.  Haley, 
\  E.  Ross  Adair, 

'  William  H.  Atres, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  168 »  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation,  and  for  other  puiixjses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  passed  the  House  with  a  vote  of 
348  to  nothing.  There  was  little  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses.  The 
conference  report  was  unanimous. 

Unless  there  are  questions  by  Mem- 
bers, I  intend  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  then  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  to  :4ive 
us  a  brief  explanation  to  refresh  the  rec- 
ollection of  Members  upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  would  provide  a  10-percent  in- 
crease to  all  service  connected  veterans. 
The  cost  of  the  bill  v.-ould  be  approxi- 
mately $178  million.  That  is  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  bill. 
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I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House  that 
this  is  a  unanimous  report  and  that  in 
essence  the  position  of  the  House  has 
been  fully  supported,  and  the  action 
vvliich  the  House  took  on  Tuesday  is 
practically  identical  with  the  conference 
report  recommended  for  yciu-  approval 
toiay. 

The  major  items  in  dispute:  namely, 
the  question  of  a  windfall  to  certam  vet- 
erans or  widows  who  are  receiving  pen- 
sion in  connection  with  social  security: 
the  extension  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  to  an  additional  category;  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  specific  language  of  125.000 
hospital  beds  and  4,000  additional  nurs- 
ing home-care  beds  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  system:  provision 
for  malpractice  insurance  for  certain 
professional  personnel  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  system;  were  all 
resolved  favorably,  and  I  am  happy  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

The  American  I.e<jion  has  supoorted 
the  action  of  the  conferee.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  the 
National  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion: 

Washington,  D.C. 
Congressman  Oliv  E.  Xsague, 
House  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton.  D.C: 

The  American  Legion  is  pleased  to  learn 
that  conference  committee  will  meet  today 
on  H.R.  168.  Prompt  action  by  this  com- 
mittee is  a  constructive  and  responsible 
effort  to  provide  relief  for  the  nenrly  2  mil- 
lion service  dlsrib'ed  veterans  of  thus  Nation. 
Our  main  concern  is  that  nothing  delay  the 
increase  In  compensation  to  these  needy 
veterans.  Beyond  that  the  Legion  strongly 
supports  the  provision  to  make  statutory 
the  authorization  of  125.000  VA  hospital 
beds.  With  respect  to  the  language  pro- 
viding relief  for  certain  Individuals  on  the 
pension  rolls  we  recogni'^e  the  diflPcult  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  Congress.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commitiee  has 
given  assurance  that  the  entire  matter  of 
pension  income  limitations  will  be  reviewed 
next  session.  We  hope  that  at  that  time 
action  will  be  taken  to  provide  a  lasting 
remedy  not  only  for  pensioners  adversely 
affected  by  increases  in  social  security  pay- 
ments but  also  for  all  persons  adversely 
affected  by  increases  in  other  retirement  type 
Income. 

L.  Eloon  James, 
National    Commander,    the    American 
Legion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  DAV : 

Washington,  D.C. 

October  20, 1965. 
Congressman  Olin  Teacue, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  view  of  your  appointment  as  a  confere? 
to  consider  H.R.  163  we  wish  to  advise  that 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  takes  strong 
exception  to  the  Curtis  pension  amendment. 
The  pension  amendment  is  patently  unfair 
since  it  gives  no  conf;ideration  to  those  vet- 
erans whose  income  is  derived  from  sources 
other  than  social  .security.  This  is  so  despite 
the  fact  that  these  veterans  may  have  the 
same  degree  of  disability,  the  same  Income 
level,  and  be  in  the  same  age  bracket  as  those 
veterans  v/hom  the  amendment  seeks  to 
benc&t.  II  totally  ignores  any  veteran  who 
may  be  eligible  for  tl.e  pension  rolls  in  1966 
or  any  subsequent  year.  We  do  not  believe 
increased  compensation  benefits  which  will 
be  accorded  to  nearly  2  n\illion  service- 
connected  wartime  disabled  veterans  should 


be  Imperiled  by  the  adoption  of  an  unrelated 
pension  amendment.  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  urge  you  to  let  stand  the  language 
pertaining  to  the  125.000  hospital  bed  ceiling, 
since  it  would  serve  to  make  statutory  and 
establish  once  and  for  all  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, and  In  a  long-standing  controversy 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  VA 
on  this  issue.  Respectfully  urge  you  agree 
to  a  reasonable  solution  which  will  permit 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1G8  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Charles  L.  Huber, 
National  Director  of  Legislation, 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  some  veterans  are  los- 
ing VA  pensions  because  of  the  social 
security  rate  increase.  All  cases  will  re- 
ceive more  in  19C6  than  they  received  in 
19G4. 

VA  pension  increase  of  1964  and  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965: 

Ten  percent  retirement  income  exclu- 
sion for  pension  was  designed  to  com- 
peir;atc  for  7  percent  social  security 
increase. 

Bills  originally  contemplated  simulta- 
neous passage  and  effect. 

Pension  law  pas.sed  earlier  effective 
January  1.  19G5.  Social  security  delayed 
to  July  30.  1965. 

Pension  is  montiily  beaefit  based  on 
annual  income. 

Comparing  1964  with  1965: 

First.  Everyone  gets  more  pension. 

Second.  Everyone  gets  more  social 
security. 

Third.  A  few — l'^  percent — get  an 
additional  windfall. 

Fourth.  And  everyone  continues  to  get 
more  pension  and  social  security  in  1966 
than  they  got  in  1964. 

The  attached  typical  cases  shows  that 
the  veterans  get  a  higher  VA  pension  in 
i96u  and  also  gets  higher  social  secmity 
r-ayinerits. 

A      TrncAr      Case — Vfteran      Alone — Soi.i 
Countable  Income   Is   Social   Security 

19G4 

Social  .security:  $648  per  year;  VA  pension, 
$840  per  year;  annual  combined,  $l,4b8  per 
year. 

1365 

Social  security:  $696  per  year;  VA  pension, 
$1,125  >  per  year;  annual  comlned,  $1,821  per 
year. 

1966 

Social  secxirity:  $696  per  year;  VA  pension. 
$900  per  year;  annual  combined,  $1,596  per 
year. 

Note  :  He  gets  more  social  security,  $-18  per 
year;  he  gets  more  VA  pension.  $60  per  year; 
his  total  income  is  increased  by  $108  per  year 
over  1964. 

Conference  Committee  Comparative  Print 
(Showing  changes  proposed  to  be  made 
by  amendments  of  the  Senate  ntimbered  5 
through  12  (inclusive)  to  H.R.  168.  Matter 
proposed  to  be  omitted  by  Senate  amend- 
ments 5  through  12  is  enclosed  In  (black 
brackets];  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
Is  shown  in  italic  type.  For  convenience  of 
reference,  the  number  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  shown  in  boldface  type  adjacent  to 
the  amendment  made  by  it.  The  changes 
made  by  Senate  amendments  numbered  1,  2, 


»  9 -month  windfall  in  1965.  $225  (applica- 
tion of  10  percent  exclusion  in  Public  Law 
8&-664  preceding  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments produced  the  temporary  eliffibility  for 
windfall  rate) . 


3,  4.  and  13  are  shown  In  roman  type  to  re- 
flect the  concurrence  of  the  House  in  these 
amendments  on  October  19,  1965.) 

H.R.    168 

An  act  to  .amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  increases  In  the  rutcs 
of  disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcseiilatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrc  •i  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  314  of  title  G3.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out   "$20"   in   subsection 

(a)  and  inserting  ia  lieu  thereof  "$21"; 

(2)  by  striking  out   "$38"   In   subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$58"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$60"; 

(4)  by  sinking  out  "$77"  in  subsc.  tion  (U) 
and  lii.'-ertiri;  ia  llcu  tiicrcof  "$G2"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$107"   ia  subsection 

(c)  and  Inserting  la  llcu  thereof  "$113"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$128"   in  subsection 

(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$136"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$149"  in  .'^ub.scctlon 

(g)  and  insertii'.g  In  lieu  thereof  '$161"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$170"  in  sub.sectlon 
(h)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$180"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$191"  In  subsection 
(i)    and   ln.scrting    In    lieu   thereof   "$209"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$250"  In  sub.<!ection 
(j)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "*300"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$525"  in  subsections 
(k)  and  (o)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'$000"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$34 j"  in  subsection 
(1)    .and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  ".$300"  in  subsection 
(ni)  and  inserting  in  lie.  thereof  "$450"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$440"  In  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$525"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$200"  In  subsection 
(D  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 
and 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$290"  in  .sr.bscctlon 
(.s)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$350". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  315(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$23"  in  subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$39"  In  subparagraph 

(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$43"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$50  '  In  subparagraph 

(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$55"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$62"  and  "$12"  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereoX 
"$68"  and  "$13",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$15"  in  subparagraph 

(E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$17"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$27"  in  subparagraph 

(F)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$30 '; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$39"  and  "$12"  in  sub- 
paragraph (G)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$43"  and  "$13",  respectively;  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$19"  In  subparagraph 
(H>   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2i". 

(b)  Such  section  315(1)  is  further 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (G),  (2)  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (H) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ".  and  (3) 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  monthly  amount  pay- 
able on  account  of  each  child  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  who  Is 
pursuing  a  course  of  Instruction  at  an  ap- 
proved educational  institution  shall  be  $40 
for  a  totally  disabled  veteran  and  propor- 
tionate amounts  for  partially  disabled  vet- 


erans in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection." 

(c)(1)  Section  101(4)  (C)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "twenty-one  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twenty-three  years". 

(2)  Section  414(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty-one"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-three". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  360  of  title  38.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  words  "the  Administra- 
tor" the  following:  "or  (3)  has  suffered  total 
deafness  In  one  ear  as  a  result  of  service-con- 
nected disability  and  has  suffered  total  deaf- 
ness In  the  other  ear  as  the  result  of  non- 
eervice-connected  disability  not  the  result  of 
his  own  willful  misconduct,"  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  the  words  "kidney 
Involvement"  the  following:  "or  such  total 
deafness  in  both  ears". 

(b)  Such  section  360  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
catchllne:  "or  bilateral  deafness". 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  such  title 
38  regarding  section  300  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof:  "or  bilateral  deafness". 

(d)  Section  314(o)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "has  suffered  total  deafness"  and  sub- 
Btitutlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "if  the 
veteran  has  suffered  bilateral  deafness  (and 
the  hearing  Impairment  In  either  one  or  both 
ears  Is  service  connected)  rated  at  60  per 
centum  or  more  disabling  and  the  veteran 
bns  also  suffered  service-connected  total 
blindness  with  5/200  visual  acuity  or  le.ss,". 

(e)  Section  314(p)  of  title  38,  United 
Stales  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "$525; 
and"  and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "$G00.  In  the  event  the  veteran  has 
suffered  service-connected  blindness  with 
5/200  visual  actulty  or  less  and  (1)  has  also 
suffered  bilateral  deafness  (and  the  hearing 
impairment  In  cither  one  or  both  ears  Is 
service  connected)  rated  at  no  less  than  40 
per  centum  disabling,  the  Administrator 
shall  allow  the  next  higher  rate,  or  (2)  has 
also  suffered  servlce-coruiected  total  deafness 
in  one  ear,  the  Administrator  shall  allow 
the  next  Intermediate  rate,  but  in  no  event 
in  excess  of  $600;". 

Sec.  4.  Section  560(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  forty  years,". 
(5)  CSec.  6.  Section  106  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

["(e)  Each  person  who  has  Incurred  a  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  an  Injury  or  disease  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
under  the  Act  of  June  27.  1944  (58  Stat.  387- 
391 ) ,  as  a  person  described  in  section  2(1)  of 
such  Act. "J 

(6)  [Sec  7.J  Sec.  5.  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 230  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
and  maintain  an  office  In  Europe  at  such 
location  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  head 
of  such  office  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  veterans'  programs 
In  that  area  (7)  [and  shall,  during  his  tenure 
In  such  position,  be  accorded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  diplomatic  designation  of 
Attach61." 

(8)  DSec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  73  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"§  4116.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits 
C"(a)  The  remedy  by  suit  against  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  section  1346(b) 
Of  title  28  for  damages  for  personal  injury, 
including  death,  allegedly  arising  from  mal- 
practice or  negligence  of  a  physician,  dentist, 
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or  nurse  in  furnishing  medical  care  or  treat- 
ment while  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil 
action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of  the  same 
subject  matter  against  such  physician,  den- 
tist, or  nurse  (or  his  estate)  whose  act  or 
omission  gave  rise  to  such  claim. 

["(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  in 
any  court  against  any  physician,  dentist,  or 
nurse  (or  his  estate)  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  for  any  such  damage 
or  injury.  The  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse 
against  whom  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
Is  brought  shall  deliver  within  such  time 
after  date  of  service  or  knowledge  of  service 
as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General,  all 
process  served  upon  him  or  an  attested  true 
copy  thereof  to  his  Immediate  superior  or  to 
whomever  was  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  receive  such  papers  and  such  person 
shall  promptly  furnish  copies  of  the  pleading 
and  process  therein  to  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  embracing  the  place 
wherein  the  proceeding  is  brought  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  to  the  Administrator. 

["(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  physician, 
dentist,  or  nurse  was  acting  in  the  scope  of 
his  employment  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
out  of  which  the  suit  arose,  any  such  civil 
action  or  proceeding  commenced  In  a  State 
court  shall  be  removed  without  bond  at  any 
time  before  trial  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  It  Is  pending  and  the  proceeding 
deemed  a  tort  action  brought  against  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  title 
28  and  all  references  thereto.  Should  a 
United  States  district  court  determine  on  a 
hearing  on  a  motion  to  remand  held  before 
a  trial  on  the  merits  that  the  case  so  re- 
moved Is  one  In  which  a  remedy  by  suit 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  Is  not  available  against  the 
United  States,  the  case  shall  be  remanded 
to  the  State  court. 

["(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  com- 
promise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  in  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  section  2677  of  title  28.  and  with 
the  same  effect." 

[(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  73  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"4116.  Defense    of    certain    malpractice    and 
negligence  suits." 

[(c)  Section  4116  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  llrst  day  of 
the  calendar  month  which  first  occurs  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
apply  only  to  an  act  or  omission  occurring 
before  such  date  with  respect  to  which  no 
suit  or  civil  action  has  been  commenced.l 

(9)  [Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
5033  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  here- 
by repealed.! 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5033 
and  paragraph  (3)  of  ^ction  5035(b)  of  title 
38,  United  States  CodS^  are  hereby  repealed; 
and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  5035 
(b)  of  such  title  are  hereby  rzdcsignated  as 
paragraphs   (3)    and   (4),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  5034(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-half  bed" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one  and  one- 
half  beds". 

(10)  [Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  5001(a)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (2)  thereof  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (1)  thereof  the  following: 

["(2)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  hospital  beds 


In  facilities  over  which  the  Administrator 
nas  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  eligible  veterans  who 
are  tuberculosis,  neuropsychlatrlc,  medical, 
and  surgical  cases." 

[(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
nursing  beds  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  hospital  beds  pro- 
vided for  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section."! 

(11)  Sec.  7.  Section  503  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "503".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  iiithe  case  of 
any  individual — 

"(1)  who,  for  the  month  in  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  was  en- 
acted, was  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and 
k  "(2)  who,  for  such  month,  was  entitled  to 
^pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b) 
of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959, 
there  shall  not  be  counted,  in  determining 
the  annual  income  of  such  individual,  any 
increase  in  benefits  under  such  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  resulted  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
vients  of  1965." 

(12)  [Sec  111  Sec.  8.  The  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  and  sections  2,  3, 
and  4  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER      MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  An-ington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  641.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect 
a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
Its  environs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Secretai-y  request  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives return  to  the  Senate  the  bill 
(S.  619),  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli,"  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2118) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and 
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37  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  and  sub- 
section O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act. 
1920." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
9047)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
release  of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  fi-om 
either  the  national  stockpile  or  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  or  both." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
10305)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
disposal,  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
scribed 6-month  waiting  period,  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pile." 

The  message  also  annovmced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 


S.  Con.  Res.  67.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  certain  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  S.  919. 

S.  Con.  Res.  65.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
10.000  copies  of  a  study,  entitled  "The  Antl- 
Vletnam  Agitation  and  the  Teach-in  Move- 
ment," prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Senate 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  HAS  A  DEEP 
AND  ABIDING  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  LIFE  OP  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F. 

KENNEDY 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

WiDNALL]    may   extend   his   remarks  at 

this   point   in   the  Record   and  include 

extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 

Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
recognize  the  deep  and  abiding  relation- 
ship which  Pennsylvania  Avenue  has 
with  the  life  and  times  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  It  is  a  connection  without 
parallel  in  this  Nation.  It  was  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  he  travelled 
to  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  to 
deliver  his  universally  acclaimed  in- 
augural address,  and  it  was  along  this 
avenue  that  he  returned  to  the  White 
House  after  he  had  delivered  it. 

This  avenue  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
his  greatest  triumphs.  Along  this  famous 
avenue  he  travelled  with  heads  of  foreign 
states,  and  on  other  ceremonial  and  state 
occasions.  It  was  along  this  avenue  that 
his  body  was  borne  on  a  caisson  to  rest 
in  state  at  the  Capitol.  This  avenue  wit- 
nessed his  years  of  lightning,  and  the  day 
of  drums. 

No  other  place,  except  the  White 
House,  knew  him  so  well  during  his  all 
too  brief  years  as  President.  The  long 
and  intimate  relationship  of  this  cere- 
monial avenue  of  the  Nation  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  hallowed  it,  and  given 


it  a  meaning  and  an  importance  and  a 
connection  with  him  which  is  forever 
denied  other  avenues  and  other  areas 
and  places  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Thus  it  comes  with  a  real  sense  of 
shock  and  of  sorrow  to  learn  that  plans 
utterly  unknown  to  most  citizens  of  our 
country  are  far  advanced  to  deny  to 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  which  knew  him  so 
well  a  continuing  connection  with  the  life 
of  President  Kennedy.  Under  these  little 
known  plans,  in  which  the  people  of  our 
Nation  were  not  consulted,  a  site  which 
has  no  symbolic  connection  whatever 
with  the  life  of  President  Kennedy  may 
well  be  the  location  of  the  great  Presi- 
dential Memorial  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized to  be  erected  to  honor  him  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  site,  on  the  Potomac  River,  is  sur- 
rounded by  high-rise  luxui-y  apartments 
costing  up  to  $125,000  each,  and  by  a 
highway  maze  developed  after  the  site 
was  chosen  by  the  Congress  in  1958,  sev- 
eral years  before  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  several  more  years 
before  the  fateful  time  of  his  assassina- 
tion. It  is  a  site  that  is  lacking  in  any 
true  monumentality.  and  there  was  no 
thought  given  at  the  time  of  its  selection 
to  the  possibility  that  it  would  one  day 
be  selected  as  the  site  of  a  memorial 
to  President  Kennedy. 

In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  at  one 
time  President  Kennedy  was  seriously 
considering  the  possibility  of  dropping 
the  National  Cultural  Center  project  en- 
tirely, due  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  pres- 
ent site  and  to  other  factors. 

What  is  also  true  is  that  the  change 
from  the  concept  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  to  a  Presidential  Memorial 
to  honor  Pi-esident  Kennedy  was  accom- 
plished without  any  basic  and  funda- 
mental change  in  the  architect's  plans 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center.    Here- 
tofore, in  the  long  history  of  presiden- 
tial memorials,  nationwide  contests  were 
held  and  a  great  national  effort,  with  an 
enormous   expenditure  of  time,   effort, 
and  money,  was  made   to  fit  the  me- 
morial to  the  President  being  honored. 
This  was  not  done  in  this  case.    No  basic 
or  fundamental  change  was  made  by  the 
trustees,  or  the  architect,  to  relate  this 
memorial     meaningfully     to     President 
Kennedy  as  had  always  been  done  in  the 
case  of  earlier  Presidents.    It  was,  in- 
deed, widely  reported  in  the  press  at  the 
time  that  the  National  Cultural  Center 
was  a  badly  faltering  project  until  the 
happy  thought  struck  some  of  the  pres- 
ent trustees  that  the  National  Cultural 
Center  could  be  made  successful  without 
a  single  basic  change,  or  even  an  addi- 
tional day's  work  by  the  architect,  by 
simply  naming  it  in  honor  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  failure  of  the  Center's  trustees  to 
demonstrate  any  responsiveness  to  the 
new  and  vital  national  role  it  was  to  play 
as  a  presidential  memorial  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Certainly,  if  the  effort  were 
to  be  made  by  the  trustees  to  make  it  a 
distinctive  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
nedy—and to  relocate  it  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  which  has  a  vital  and 
identifiable  relationship  to  President 
Kennedy,  would  be  such  an  effort — they 
would  have  the  overwhelming  support  of 
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the  American  people,  and  it  would  be 
readily  accessible  to  several  million  more 
Citizens  each  year,  for  it  would  be  close 
to  a  subway  station,  and  other  changes 
could  be  made  which  would  make  it  more 
of  a  Presidential  Memorial,  and  less  of 
a  publicly  supported  facility  similar  to 
the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  New  York  City,  for  the  privileged 
and  well-to-do. 

What  is  difficult  to  understand  is  why 
the  good  and  dedicated  people  in  charge 
of  this  project  are  so  utterly  unrespon- 
sive to  the  real  meaning  of  a  Presidential 
Memorial  which  has  a  significant  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  to  the  unique  possibility  they 
have  of  relating  this  memorial  meaning- 
fully to  him.  They  are  missing  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  and  are  not  sup- 
ported in  their  course  by  most  of  our 
citizens.  Why  should  President  Ken- 
nedy be  denied  a  fitting  memorial  which 
m  at  least  some  significant  regard,  be- 
yond the  use  of  his  name  to  bail  out  a 
faltering  cultural  project,  was  related 
to  him  and  an  avenue  which  he  traveled 
in  life  and  which  has  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  him. 

Some  of  the  oldest  and  closest  friends 
of  President  Kennedy,  President  Eisen- 
howei-,  and  President  Johnson,  including 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  said  that  the  present  site  could  well 
be  reexamined  at  this  time  to  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  country.    A 
recent  petition  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington.  D.C.,    Post,   listed   such   distin- 
guished Democrats  as  Mrs.  Dean  Ache- 
son,  Hon.   and  Mrs.  Thurman  Arnold,' 
Mrs.  Alfred  Friendly.  Mrs.  W.  John  Ken- 
nedy. Mrs.  Phyllis  Nitze,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Coopersmith,  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.. 
and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Vance,  as  calling  for  a  60- 
day  moratorium  on  work  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  Center  to  enable  a  re- 
view committee,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  hear,  study,  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  location  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
The  pleas  of  such  distinguished  citizens 
have  been  ignored  and  dismissed  by  the 
present  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Kennedy  Arts  Center.    Surely,  President 
Johnson,  safely  back  from  the  hospital, 
where  the  fervent  prayers  of  all  of  our 
citizens  supported  him,  can  now  heed  the 
petition  offered  by  these  leading  citizens, 
many  of  whom   are   his  close  personal 
friends.    Why  should  he  not  respond  to 
their  plea?     The  failure  to  relate  the 
Kennedy  Arts  Center,  not  superficially, 
but  deeply  with  and  to  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  as  was  suggested  during 
his  lifetime  by  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  shows  a  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, a  narrowness  of  vision,  and  a  failure 
to  be  responsive  to  the  life  of  President 
Kennedy  which  will  be  deplored  through 
the  long  future  years  by  the  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  loved  him.  elected  him 
President,  and  those  additional  millions 
of  our  citizens  who.  together,  sorrowed 
at  his  untimely  passing. 

Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 
and  many  of  the  roadblocks  and  impedi- 
ments to  the  relocation  of  the  Kennedy 
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Arts  Center  on  such  a  commanding  site 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  near  the  White 
House,  as  the  combined  site  of  the  old 
District  Building  and  the  Coast  Guard 
building  would  disappear  like  the  morn- 
ing dew  if  the  ti-ustees  indicated  their 
interest  and  willingness  to  consider  a 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  site  for  the  center. 
President  Kennedy  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  Peimsylvania 
Avenue,  is  is  President  Johnson,  and  not 
even  the  stoutest  proponents  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Arts  Center  have  attempted  to 
deny  that  it  would  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  bringing  to  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, as  President  Kemiedy  did  during 
his  brief  years  as  President,  the  life  and 
spirit  which  he  sought  in  his  rejuvena- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  leading  proponents  of  the  present 
Potomac  River  site  have  themselves  been 
for  years  divided  on  the  question  as  to 
the  best  location  for  this  performing 
arts  center.  Here  is  how  one  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  advocates  of  this  cul- 
tural project,  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson], 
a  close  friend  of  President  Kennedy, 
characterized  the  present  riverside  site 
during  President  Kennedy's  oami  life- 
time: 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  another  L'Enfant 
plan  gone  aniok.  Intended  as  the  city's 
principal  ceremonial  route,  it  is  most  noted 
now  for  its  Junky  commercial  structuies  and 
its  eye-shattering  vista  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Capitol  Hill  at  one  end  to  absolutely 
nothing  at  the  other  end.  Might  I  say  again, 
it  was  not  intended  so. 

Currently,  a  specially  appointed  commit- 
tee is  studying  how  to  bring  the  grand  ave- 
nue up  to  its  potential.  The  committee's 
Initial  deliberations  sound  ominously  as  if 
the  thoroughfare  may  end  up  as  yet  another 
"garden  city"  creation  of  useless  open  spaces 
interspersed  with  massive,  monopurpose 
buildings. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  would  greatly  bene- 
fit from  the  entertainment  facilities,  which 
Instead  are  being  boxed  into  one  huge,  mar- 
ketable economy  package  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center. 

The  center  will  contain  a  concert  hall,  a 
theater,  and  an  opera  house,  each  of  which 
by  itself  could  breathe  life  and  verve  into 
downtown  Washington. 

Instead,  housed  under  one  incredibly  large 
roof,  these  faculties  are  being  banished  to 
an  unused  park  site  Just  north  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

If  the  center  was  meant  as  a  monument. 
Its  location  would  not  be  out  of  keeping. 
But  as  a  building  to  be  used,  it  is  Isolated 
from  all  the  related  services  of  the  central 
city.  Any  getting  to  and  from  the  center 
Is  going  to  burden  Washlngtonlans  with 
many  hours  of  driving  confusion,  once  the 
highway  fanatics  have  finished  surrounding 
the  center  with  a  new  Inner  loop  hlghv.-ay.  I 
have  a  mental  picture  of  the  center  rising 
like  a  huge  meat  ball  In  the  middle  of  a  plate. 
with  miles  of  spaghetti  artistically  wrapped 
around  It. 

An  equally  dedicated,  knowledgable, 
^nd  sincere  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  liad  this 
to  say  on  the  same  subject  a  little  over  a 
^ear  ago,  on  March  17,  1964 — Congres- 
sioNAt  Record,  volume  110,  part  4,  page 
5487: 

Mr.  GiAiMo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long 
supported  efforts  to  construct  theater,  opera, 
and  concert  hall  facilities  in  Washington. 
Since  the  concept  for  the  National  Cultural 
Center  has  been  transformed  into  a  "living" 


momorlal  to  the  late  President  Kennedy,  my 
enthusiasm  for  this  project  has  become  even 
greater.  It  is  a  real  shame  that  in  ovir  Na- 
tion's Capital  space  for  the  performing  arts 
is  severely  limited  and  wholly  Inadequate. 
The  construction  of  the  Kennedy  Center  1b, 
therefore,  not  only  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
President  who  fully  understood  the  value 
oi"  the  arts  in  our  society,  but  also  a  benefit 
to  our  Nation  and  to  the  generations  that 
will  come  to  the  Center  and  know  and  enjoy 
the  artt,  as  President  Kennedy  knew  and  en- 
Joyed  them. 

It  Is  because  I  believe  so  deeply  in  the 
promise  of  the  Center  and  its  role  as  a  me- 
morial that  I  look  with  dismay  upon  an 
apparent  lack  of  imaginative  planning  re- 
garding the  Center,  Its  site,  and  Its  mission. 

Regarding  the  latter,  I  seriously  question 
a  policy  that  precludes  the  housing  of  resi- 
dent performing  organizations  at  the  Center. 
The  National  Symphony,  whose  members 
come  from  all  corners  of  o\ir  lend.  Is  sorely 
In  need  of  a  first-rate  concert  hall  and  yet 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  symphony 
will  not  be  in  residence  at  the  Center.  All 
major  observers  of  the  American  theater  pre- 
dict that  its  future  lies  in  the  development 
of  permanent  resident  companies  providing 
a  measure  of  employment  security  to  the  ac- 
tor and  a  varied  repertoire  for  the  public. 
And  yet  I  am  Informed  that  the  theater  Is 
being  planned  with  a  view  to  housing  only 
tturing  and  visiting  companies;  that  proper 
rehearsal  rooms,  adequate  storage  space  and 
necessary  workshops  will  not  be  provided  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  resident  or  repertory 
theater  organization.  Regardless  of  the  al- 
leged value  of  current  plans  for  the  use  of 
the  Center.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  imped- 
ing for  all  time  the  future  development  of 
a  resident  theater  at  the  Center  by  con- 
structing such  limited  facilities.  I  have  the 
same  apprehension  regarding  planning  that 
relies  heavily  on  traveling  groups  of  the 
dance  and  the  opera  at  the  Center  while 
rising  costs  continue  to  discourage  extensive 
touring. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  me,  however.  Is 
the  location  of  the  Center.  I  nm  not  satis- 
fied that  criticisms  regarding  its  position 
amidst  a  maze  of  highways,  its  remoteness 
from  downtown  transportation,  parking,  and 
dining  services,  and  its  own  Inadequate  yet 
extremely  expensive  parking  facilities  have 
been  answered.  I  do  not  believe  that  suflEi- 
cient  study  has  been  made  of  alternative  and 
possibly  superior  sites  by  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  or  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  or  by  those  who  control  the 
Center's  activities.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Pine  Arts  Commission  has  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  present  site,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  has  never  to 
my  knowledge  voted  on  the  suitabUlty  of  the 
location.  ' 

To  my  mind,  the  Center  belongs  in  down- 
town Washington  where  it  can  be  served  by 
existing  transportation  and  restavuant  facil- 
ities. It  belongs  downtown  where  commer- 
cial parking  faculties  are  available  and  where 
additional  parking  space  that  may  be  con- 
structed win  be  used  by  the  public  in  the 
daytime  as  well  ^as  at  night.  It  belongs 
downtown  so  that  the  city  will  gain  from 
the  added  life  it  will  generate  in  the  evening 
hours,  an  activity  that  is  lacking  now  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  business  day.  the  heart  of 
the  city  becomes  dark  and  forbidding.  The 
Center  belongs  downtown  because  its  au- 
diences will  bring  business  to  the  Washing- 
ton businessman  and,  in  turn,  revenue  for 
government.  Last,  but  most  important,  it 
belongs  downtown  because,  as  a  memorial 
to  our  late  President,  it  should  be  easily 
reached  by  all  who  come  to  this  Capital  City. 
and  it  should  not  be  relegated  to  a  remote 
corner. 

One  year  ago,  President  Kennedy  gave  his 
heartiest  endorsement  to  a  report  drawn  by 
his  ad   hoc   Committee   on  Federal   Office 


Space.  This  report  called  for  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  lively, 
friendly,  and  Inviting,  as  well  as  dignified 
and  Impressive  avenue.  The  report  warned 
against  lining  the  avenue  with  a  solid  pha- 
lanx of  public  and  private  office  buUdlngs 
which  close  down  completely  at  night  and 
on  weekends.  leaving  the  Capital  more  iso- 
lated than  ever. 

The  Kennedy  Center — ^located  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue — wiU  help  realize  that  plan 
which  had  the  full  support  of  the  late 
President.  It  will  bring  life  as  well  as 
dignity  to  the  avenue.  What  more  fitting 
place  fOT  a  tribute  to  President  Kennedy 
than  on  the  avenue  that  saw  his  greatest 
triiunph  as  he  rode  from  the  Capitol  on 
Inauguration  Day?  What  more  fitting  place 
for  such  a  memorial  than  on  the  Avenue  of 
Presidents? 

In  supporting  this  appropriation,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  Fine  Arts  Conamlssion  and 
the  trtistees  of  the  Center  explore  new  sites 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  I  intend  to  fol- 
low this  very  closely. 

Though  it  Is  by  no  means  the  only  pos- 
sible site.  I  reconamend  that  particular  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  present  location 
of  the  District  Building  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Building.  The  District  has  outgrown  its 
present  building  and  has  already  planned  to 
relocate  In  the  near  future.  The  Coast 
Guard  Building  is  old  and  becoming  very 
inadequate.  The  relocation  of  both  these 
activities  is  Inevitable.  If  this  were  done, 
the  Kennedy  Center  could  be  located  on  a 
plot  that  Is  entirely  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  no  dislocation  of  private 
business  would  be  necessary.  I  am  asking 
the  District  government  and  the  Coast  Guard 
to  provide  me  with  their  plans  for  the  future 
use  of  these  facilities.  If  it  proves  feasible, 
I  shaU  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  the  Kennedy 
Center  located  on  this  site. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  build  this  memorial 
•with  vision,  with  planning.  I  fall  to  see  the 
cause  for  haste  whUe  serious  questions  stiU 
remain.  We  owe  it  to  otirselves  and  to  the 
future  that  memorials  built  to  last  the  ages 
will  be  built  with  utmost  study  and  care. 
Sadly,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  happening  in 
this  "matter  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  insisting  that  It  does. 

Here,  also,  is  the  exact  text  of  the 
statement  made  by  William  Walton,  a 
close  and  Intimate  friend  of  President 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy,  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies,  on  Febmary  24,  as 
chairman  of  the  present  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  many  of  the  members  of  which 
were  appointed  by  President  Kennedy: 

I  know  if  my  Commission  were  asked  for 
an  opinion,  we  would  wish  that  the  Cultiu-al 
Center  were  in  a  different  site,  but  they 
would  like  to  see  it  built.  Tlie  way  it  is  al- 
ways presented  to  us  is  that  if  you  upset  the 
applecart  there  will  be  no  Cultural  Center. 
So  many  citizens  of  this  city  remain  quiet  for 
fear  of  preventing  the  buUding  of  this  Cul- 
tural Center. 

Recently  I  polled  nearly  35,000  con- 
sumers of  cultural  entertainment  of  the 
Wasliington-Maryland-Virginia  area. 
These  were  the  audiences  of  the  most 
outstanding  of  this  area's  cultural  or- 
ganizations, the  American  Light  Opera 
Company,  the  National  SjTnphony  Or- 
chestra Association,  the  Opera  Society  of 
Washington,  the  Washington  Ballet,  and 
the  Washington  Civic  Opera  Association, 
the  officers  of  which  took  no  position  on  / 
the  site  question  at  all.  With  the  public^ 
statements  of  such  distinguished  close 
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personal  friends  and  associates  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  I  have  referred  to  above 
to  guide  tliem,  plus  their  own  innate 
commonsense,  more  than  5,000  of  the 
35.000  polled  replied;  and  more  than  70 
percent  of  these  5,000  voters  voted  for 
prompt  hearings  at  which  qualified  ex- 
perts can  help  Congress  reexamine  the 
side  for  the  Kennedy  Arts  Center.  Less 
than  30  percent  of  those  voting  voted  that 
hearings  are  not  necessary;  the  Center 
should  be  built  at  the  river  site.  Many 
distinguished  citizens  voted,  among  them 
Louis  H.  Bean,  the  dean  of  pollsters, 
whose  Bean  Poll  has  been  given  the 
highest  accolades  by  pollsters  and  lead- 
ing Americans  of  all  walks  of  life. 

The  rapid  and  heavy  response  in  my 
own  poll  is  considered  by  experts  to  be 
extraordinary,  since  the  respondents  had 
to  read  a  long  statement  of  pros  and  cons, 
furnish  their  own  postage  and  sign  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  many  Federal 
workers,  as  is  well  known,  are  unwilling 
to  sign  their  names  in  connection  with 
controversial  issues  related  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.   In  addition  to  card  responses, 
there  were  many  letters  from  thoughtful 
citizens,    expressing    their    rightful    in- 
dignation and  frustration  with  the  un- 
democratic way  in  which  the  trustees  of 
the  Kennedy  Arts  Center  have  totally 
refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  those  who 
wish  to  reexamine  the  site  problem  even 
including  the  distinguished  Democratic 
signers  of  the  petition  which  I  have  men- 
tioned.   In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson 
on  October  5,  I  said,  in  reporting  on  the 
poll,  that : 

I  should  be  very  pleased  to  make  these 
cards  available  for  your  inspection,  so  that 
you  can  be  satisned  as  to  every  detail.  That 
60  many  people  voted  is  the  very  best  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  this  issue  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  area  whom  the 
Kennedy  Center  will  serve. 

In  a  suiprising  sequel  to  my  offer, 
which  has  deeply  disturbed  the  officers 
of  the  organizations  participating  in  my 
poll.  I  i-eceived,  under  date  of  October  11, 
a  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  on  the 
Arts  at  the  White  House  endorsing  the 
following  statement  which. he  proceeded 
to  circulate  widely: 

It  may  well  prove  that  these  organizations 
have  done  themselves  the  greatest  disservice 
of  all.  Section  501(c)  (3)  denies  tax-exempt 
status  to  organizations  which  substantially 
attempt  to  influence  legislation.  And  loss  of 
tax  exemption  seriously  endangers  the 
sources  of  charitable  contributions.  In  addi- 
tionr.  the  National  Symphony,  the  Washing- 
ton School  of  Ballet,  and  the  Washington 
Civic  Opera  received  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Board  over  $49,000  of 
public  funds  appropriated  by  the  Confess 
and  a  similar  amount  is  provided  in  this 
years  budget.  It  is  hardly  appropriate  for 
these  funds  to  be  used  to  support  opposition 
to  the  Kennedy  Center  site  when  that  site 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well 
as  the  Recreation  Board. 


recently  completed  a  study  for  the  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  Washington  Meti'o- 
politan  Problems  which  is  headed  by 
Senator  Alan  Bible.  Mr.  McCabe's 
letter  is  included  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, for  it  is  remarkably  clear  and  self- 
explanatory  and  does  not  need  any  eluci- 
dation by  me: 

Resources  Research.  Inc., 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  October  20,  1965. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
Representative,  State  of  New  Jersey,  House  of 
Representatives,   Rayburn   House   Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Widnall  :   As  a  resident  of  Mary- 
land, living  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  I  must  commend  you  for  calling  for  a 
reexamination   of  the  site  for  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.    Herewith  I 
enclose  a  card  which  you  have  provided  but 
I  wish  to  comment  further  on  my  belief  that 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  locate  the 
Center  in  Foggy  Bottom  as  conditions  In  that 
area  now  exist. 

Perhaps  many  others  who  have  suggested 
the  relocation  have  it  mind  the  reason  which 
I  wish  to  point  out.  but  feel  that  the  state- 
ment for  their  opposition  would  be  indelicate 
to  bring  up.    You,  no  doubt,  are  aware  of  the 
sewer  outfall  into  the  Potomac  at  the  end  of 
G  Street  near  the  proposed  site.    In  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  odor  from  this  sewer  outfall 
is  sometimes  almost  overpowering.    Resources 
Research,  some  3  years  ago,  undertook  a  sam- 
pling program  of  the  extent  and  levels  of 
pollution  of  the  Potomac  from  Great  Palls  to 
below  the   entrance  of  the  Anacostia  River. 
Our  study  was  done  for  Senator  Bible  s  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  by  Dr.  Gilbert  V.  Levin  of  our  staff. 
Some  200  million  gallons  daily  of  raw  sew- 
age flows  into  the  Potomac  at   the  foot  of 
G  Street  as  a  result  of  the  combined  sewage 
system  of  the  District.    This  system  of  com- 
bined  sewers   is   responsible   for   the   sewage 
discharge     into     Rock     Creek     which     sub- 
sequently enters  into  the  Potomac  near  the 
proposed  site.    The  sewer  gases  escaping  into 
the  air  from  these  effluents  are  responsible 
for   the   blackemng  of  the  gold  equestrian 
statues  which  the  Italian  people  gave  to  the 
United   States.     The  statue   upstream  from 
Memorial  Bridge  is  e.xposed  to  such  a  fumiga- 
tion from  the  sewer  outfall  that  the  U.S.  Park 
Service    maintenance   people   are    imable   to 
keep  it  polished  even  for  the  most  Important 
visitors  to  the  United  States. 

It  might  be  possible  to  scrub  the  ventila- 
tion air  going  into  the  building  at  an  ex- 
cessive cost  but  visitors  to  the  Center  in  time 
of  low  water  on  the  Potomac  would  experi- 
ence a  very  objectionable  odor  outside  of  the 
buildings. 

In  time,  we  hope,  of  course,  that  the  storm 
sewers  and  the  sanitary  sewers  can  be  sepa- 
rated but  this  will  cost  perhaps  S200  million 
to  accomplish.  I  know  that  the  President  is 
extremely  interested  in  cleaning  up  the  Po- 
tomac but  this  will  take  place  many  years 
after  the  Kennedy  Center  is  built. 

Please  call  on  me  or  my  associates  if  we 
can  be  of  further  help  in  this  Important  com- 
munity problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  C.  McCabe.  Ph.  D.. 

President. 
Enclosure. 
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Many  drawbacks  to  the  present  site 
have  been  cited,  the  lack  of  accessibility 
to  pedestrians,  its  location  in  the  flight 
pattern  of  increasingly  noisy  planes  in- 
cludin,?  jets,  the  failure  to  provide  a  sub- 
way station,  the  maze  of  highways.  A 
new  and  significant  objection  has  been 
raised  by  Louis  C.  McCabe,  Ph.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  Resources  Research,  whose  firm 


I  include  a  memorandum  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Roger  L.  Stevens,  White 
House  Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts,  un- 
der date  of  August  20,  1965,  stating  he 

would    be    "glad   to   present   all — my 

points  to  the  Trustees — of  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts— at  their 
next  meeting."  I  assume  this  offer  still 
stands,  and  that  he  v/ill  present  this 
statement   to   the   trustees.     I   also   in- 


clude a  number  of  other  items  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  trustees. 

The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington,  August  20,  1965. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  B. 
WIDNALL 

Concerning  your  memorandum  which  I  re- 
ceived on  August  16  about  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts.  I  will  be  glad 
to  present  all  your  points  to  the  trustees  at 
their  next  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  trustees  consists  of  a 
very  prominent  group  of  Americans  who  have 
given  both  time  and  money  to  the  Center 
They  are  a  group  that  is  outstanding  in  the 
fields  of  business,  Government,  and  the  per- 
forming arts.  I  am  sure  they  will  give  the 
points  raised  every  consideration. 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.   15.   1965) 
A   Petition    Relating    to   the   Location    of 

THE    John    F.    Kennedy    Center    for   the 

Performing  Arts 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  of 
xitmost  Importance  to  the  future  of  the  city 
and    to    its    Inhabitants    and    visitors,    and 

Whereas  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  suitability  of  the  river  site  as  proposed. 

We,  whose  names  appear  below,  urge  a  60- 
day  moratorium  on  work  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  Center  to  enable  a  review 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
hear,  study,  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  all  questions  relating  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Center. 

Alice  S.  Acheson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Arch- 
bold.  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Thurman  Arnold.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Arrott.  Mrs.  Wayne  Btirnett, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Berne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Biddle,  Miss  Cornelia  M.  Bowie,  E. 
Fulton  Brylawski,  Mrs.  John  A.  C.  Bucknell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bunting,  B.  Bernel 
Burgunder,  Mrs.  Poe  Burling,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calvert  Carey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Carter, 
Jr.,  Aldus  H.  Chapin,  David  Sanders  Clark. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Coopersmlth,  Dorothy  F. 
Cowen. 

Rose  F.  Cox,  Andre  deLlmur,  Miss  Barbara 
Donald,  James  A.  Donohoe,  Jr..  Richard  Dud- 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  L.  DuVal  II.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Elcholz,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Eisenstein,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Evans, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Pales,  Carl  Feiss,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Finkenstaedt,  Mrs.  William  Thomp- 
son Finley,  Jr.,  Jean  Friendly,  Mrs.  Gerhard 
A.  Gesell,  Mrs.  John  Timberlake  Gibson. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Leslie  Glenn,  Charles  C. 
Glover  III.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Gore.  Lucia 
T.  Greenway.  Randall  H.  Hagner.  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Forbes  Hall.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Hamm.  Jr.,  Henry  H.  Hecht, 
Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barklie  Henry.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Struve  Hensel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Hill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hill,  Gretchen  Hood] 
Marshall  Hornblower,  Miss  Virginia  Living- 
ston Hunt.  John  R.  Immer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macgill  James,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Keck,  Mrs.  W.  John  Kenney,  Mrs. 
Sherman  Kent.  Katharine  McCook  Knox, 
Alice  Graeme  Korff,  Arthur  Lambert.  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Casanove  Lee,  Mrs.  Newbold  LeGendre.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Gates  Lloyd.  Arthur  T.  Lyon. 
Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel 
Macy,  Arthur  K.  Mason,  Katherine  Ward  Mc- 
Guire.  Perkins  McGuire.  Mrs.  Howard  Ripley 
McPeck,  Constance  Mellen.  Rt.  Rev.  Paul 
Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Morgan.  Mr.  and 
^Jlrs.  Leroy  Morgan,  Phyllis  Nitze,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Newmeyer,  Jr..  Robert  Brewer 
Norris,  Garrison  Norton,  Mrs.  Norman  S. 
Paul.  Arthur  Phelan.  Jr.,  Laughlln  Phillips. 
Rear  Adm.  NelU  Phillips,  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.. 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  William  Ritchie.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norborne  Robinson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey. 
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A  Rockefeller.  Corina  Rogers.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kermit  Rooeevelt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rust, 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  C.  Russell. 

John  H.  Safer,  Maureen  S.  Shanley,  Rich- 
ard Sinclair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Spalding, 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Stern.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Still- 
man.  Mark  Sullivan.  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton Swift.  Jr..  Lloyd  Symington,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cuthbert  R.  Train,  Russell  E.  Train,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Vance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DePorest  Van 
Slyck,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Henry  ViUard.  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Henry,  ViUard.  Phillip  H.  Watts.  Mrs. 
Eric    Wentworth,    Mrs.    Frank    West,    Tom 

Wicker. 

Letters  of  support  for  this  petition  should 
be  sent  to  Post  Office  Box  1807,  Washirgton, 
DC.  20013. 

I  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,    D.C.   September    15,    1965. 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevkns. 
Special   A.-^sistant    on    the    Arts. 
The    Wliite   House, 
Waxhiugton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stevens:  Last  week  I  introduced 
S.J.  Res.  109  which  would  require  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  to  make 
a  detailed  study  and  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  best  possible  site  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  that  Reso- 
lution plus  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor 
at  the  time  I  Introduced  It. 

As  you  can  see.  I  have  suggested  no  par- 
ticular alternative  site  for  the  center.  My 
only  interest  In  this  matter  is  to  secure  the 
be-st  possible  location  for  a  cultural  center 
that  will  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  many  years  to  come.  I  am  sure 
that  you  and  your  fellow  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  also  share  this  desire. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  you 
would  place  on  the  agenda  a  review  of  this 
matter  by  your  organization.  Perhaps  a 
representative  group  of  citizens  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  could  also  present  their 
views  at  this  same   meeting. 

Thanking   you   for   your   consideration    of 
this  matter,  I  am.  with  best  wishes. 
Cordially  yours. 

I  K.\nL  E.  MvNDT. 

I  U.S.  Senator. 


Diocese   of   WA.smN0TON,   Mot'nt 
Saint  Alban. 
Washington,  DC.  September  14,  1965. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  was  very  much 
interested  In  your  bill,  H.R.  10558,  and  com- 
pletely agree  with  you  as  to  the  urgency  of 
making  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  of  Washington  and.  par- 
ticularly, to  those  who  could  not  reach  the 
Center  by  car  or  who  could  not  pay  the  kind 
of  prices  necessary  to  make  it  self-support- 
ing. Many  of  the  people  of  our  diocese  are 
In  that  position.  In  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's increasing  concern  for  the  culturally 
deprived  and,  particularly,  because  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  own  concern,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  a  cultural  center  would  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  unavailable  to  the 
culturally  deprived. 

Good  luck  to  you  in  your  efforts  with  this 
bill. 

Sincerely. 

The  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore,  Jr. 


Diocese  ot-  Washington,  Mount 
Saint  Alban. 
Wa.-'hivgton.  DC.  October  1.T,  1965. 
Mrs.  Prank  G.  Wisnfr. 
John  F.  Kennedy  Ct-nter. 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wisner:  I  am  sorry  that  my 
letter  to  Congressman  Widnall  has  been  of 
concern  to  you.    I  realize  that  you  asked  me 


to  serve  on  a  committee  relative  to  the  Cen- 
ter. I  could  not  serve  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  other  duties.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand what  Archbishop  Hannan  meant  about 
my  agreeing  to  serve  on  the  committee.  He 
must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  did  say 
that  I  was  concerned,  and  I  understood  at 
the  time  that  he  was  to  keep  me  posted.  I 
was  unaware,  when  this  committee  business 
was  going  on.  of  the  implications  of  the  site, 
since  I  was  very  new  In  Washington.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  feel  that,  because  I  had  been 
asked  to  serve  on  a  committee,  there  was  any 
reason  I  should  not  write  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Widnall. 

My  letter  caused  much  more  stir  than  I 
thought  it  would.  I  write  many  letters  ex- 
pressing opinions  when  I  have  them,  and  I 
think  this  one  has  caused  more  reaction 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  My  only 
concern  when  I  wrote  the  letter  was  that  the 
location  of  the  site  and  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  programing  be  such  that  It  would 
be  available  to  all  the  people  of  Washington, 
and  not  just  to  those  who  could  afford  ex- 
pensive tickets  and  who  happened  to  own  an 
automobile  or  could  afford  a  taxi.  If  the 
present  location  is  available  to  mass  trans- 
portation, and  if  the  financial  arrangements 
are  such  that  the  Center's  activities  are 
within  reach  of  all  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton, then  I  would  be  happy. 

I  would  be  perfectly  glad  to  meet  with  you 
or  the  ladies  you  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  it,  since  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  than  the  contents  of  this  letter,  nor  do 
I  intend  to  become  any  more  deeply  in- 
v(5lved  in  this  particular  issue. 
Faithfully  yours. 
The  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore,  Jr. 


The  American  Institute 

OF   Architects, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  12,  1965. 

statement  of  the  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS  ON  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  JOHN 
F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
received  information  that  serious  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
locating the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  The  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
plan  suggests  possible  sites  which  were  not 
available  when  the  project  was  first  con- 
ceived. 

While  the  institute  recognizes  that  plans 
for  the  Center  are  already  well  advanced,  it 
questions  whether  the  present  location  is 
adequate  to  receive  properly  a  building  of 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  contemplated 
Center,  and  it  believes  that  another  location 
might  provide  a  more  appropriate  site  for 
this  great  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

The  institute  therefore  strongly  urges  that 
studies  be  made  by  the  architect  of  the  Cen- 
ter, the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Council  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  placing  the 
Q^nter  on  the  proposed  National  Square  or 
In  some  other  location  where  it  might  better 
serve  its  purpose  as  a  memorial  to  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  as  a  center  for  the  performing 
arts,  and  where  this  important  building 
might  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
life  and  appearance  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  I,  1965] 
Architects   and   Kennedy    Center 

Sir:  Your  August  25  editorial,  "Closed  Is- 
sue." concerning  the  site  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

The  proposal  for  a  .study  of  other  sites 
came  not  from  "a  smattering  of  local  archi- 
tects" but  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,    wiilch    acted    entirely    Independ- 


ently of  Congressman  Widnall.  The  AIA  In- 
cludes nearly  18,000  members  representing 
about  90  percent  of  the  architectural  firms 
In  the  country.  The  same  p>osltlon  has  been 
taken  at  various  times  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects,  the  Archi- 
tectural League  of  New  York,  the  Committee 
of  100  on  the  Federal  City,  the  Washington 
Building  Congress,  the  Washington  Planning 
and  Housing  Association,  the  Federation  of 
Citizen's  Associations,  and  many  distin- 
guished writers  on  architecture  and  city 
planning.  This  position  unquestionably 
represents  the  opinion  of  most  informed  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  architecture  and  plan- 
ning. 

The  AIA  reopened  the  question  of  the  cul- 
tural center  site  because  it  recognized  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  Important  build- 
ings In  Washington.  This  being  so,  the  cen- 
ter must  be  placed  in  an  appropriate  setting 
where  it  can  be  easily  reached  an4  where 
it  will  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
life  of  the  Nation  and  the  city. 

Since  the  present  site  fails  to  meet  these  • 
requirements  in  many  ways,  it  is  obviously 
good  sense,  good  economics,  and  good  plan- 
ning to  find  a  location  that  Is  suitable.  To 
admit  at  this  late  date  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made  Is  embarrassing,  and  some  time 
and  money  will  be  lost  in  correcting  the 
original  error.  This  is  a  low  price  indeed 
to  pay  for  the  benefits  that  would  result 
from  making  a  change 

David  Norton  Yerkes, 
Director,  Middle  Atlantic  Region,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22,  1965] 

From  a  Candy  Box,  a  Tardy  and  Unpleasant 

Surprise 

(By  Ada  Louise  Huxtable) 

Official  Washington  has  just  found,  to  Its 
surprise,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
content among  architects,  city  planners  and 
cultural  leaders  with  the  site  of  the  $46.4 
million  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  Somebody  Inquired — in  this  case,  the 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  temporary 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission,  charged 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capital's  cere- 
monial boulevard. 

Now.  finally,  60  days  before  construction 
contracts  are  to  be  let  for  the  national  cul- 
tural center,  an  Investigation  was  made  by 
the  commission,  and  the  extent  of  the  crit- 
icism uncovered  was  "appalling." 

If  somebody  had  asked,  some  time  ago,  it 
would  have  been  clear  that  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  less  than  professional  enthusiasm 
for  the  site,  a  traffic  island  on  the  edge  of 
the  Potomac,  and  the  design,  a  glorified  candy 
box  by  Edward  Durell  Stone. 

PRIMARY  objections 

Ever  since  the  Potomac  site  was  chosen  in 
1958,  and  an  even  bigger  candy  box  proposed 
that  had  to  be  cut  down  to  the  present  large 
economy  bonbon  size  when  funds  proved 
hard  to  raise,  critics  have  pointed  out  the 
inconvenience  of  the  location,  its  inhospi- 
tality  to  pedestrians,  its  dependence  on  the 
automobile  for  transportation,  and  its  isola- 
tion by  encircling  throughways. 

With  the  initiation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan  in  1962,  the  question  was  raised 
immediately  as  to  whether  a  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  site  might  not  be  more  valid  and 
logical  in  terms  of  total  Washington  plan- 
ning and  downtown  rehabilitation. 

But  although  far  from  built,  the  center 
proved  to  be  unmovable.  One  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Commission's  architect 
members,  Minoru  Yamasakl.  resigned  In  pro- 
test when  the  possibility  of  locating  the  cul- 
tural center  on  the  avenue  faded  and  an 
unbroken  line  of  Government  buildings  with 
an  FBI  fortress  at  its  center  took  over.  He 
based  his  action  on  the  fact  that  President 
Kennedy's  directive  on  the  avenue  had  been 
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to  seek  liveliness  and  variety  and  specifically 
to  avoid  a  solid  phalanx  of  overbearing  offi- 
cial structures. 

The  arguments,  then  and  now,  for  the  re- 
location of  the  center  were  cogent.  They 
stressed  the  factor  of  centrality  rather  than 
isolation,  the  need  for  new  vitality  down- 
town, particularly  at  night,  the  desirability 
of  bringing  people  back  to  the  heart  of  the 
City,  and  the  regeneration  of  that  heart  by 
the  impetus  to  further  building  and  develop- 
ment that  a  cultural  center  would  bring. 

Those  arguments  have  been  reinforced  re- 
cently by  the  fact  that  urban  renewal  has 
been  made  available  to  Washington  for  the 
first  time  under  the  housing  bill  Just  passed, 
and  by  the  reality  of  the  long-discussed 
Washington  subway  which  has  now  entered 
the  practical  planning  stage. 

The  argument  against  relocating  Washing- 
ton's cultural  center  at  this  late  date  is,  un- 
fortunately, equally  strong.  It  is  a  question 
of  money,  and  in  the  American  scale  of  values 
nothing  is  stronger  than  that.  The  $46.4 
million  cost  has  been  raised.  $15.5  naillion  by 
public  subscription,  $15.5  million  by  con- 
gressional appropriation,  and  a  $15.4  million 
repayable  loan. 

TOTAL    QTJESTION 

To  move  the  building  now  would  not  mean 
Just  picking  up  the  candy  box  and  dropping 
it  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It  is  a  question 
of  total  redesign  for  an  appropriate  solution 
for  a  completely  diflferent  kind  of  site. 

This  means  scrapping  old  plans  and  in- 
curring large  additional  design  costs.  Site 
acquisition    and    land    clearance    expenses 

would    be    largely    underwritten    by    Federal 
urban  renewal. 

Obviously,  redesign  will  not  be  undertaken 
happily  by  any  architect  who  is  pleased  with 
a  solution  that  he  has  brought  to  the  point 
of  constrtiction,  and  who  is  then  asked  to 
start  all  over.  Mr.  Stone  has  done  this  once, 
when  the  size  of  the  original  project  was 
drastically  reduced. 

Just  as  obviously.  Congress  will  howl  at  the 
Idea  of  adding  new  design  costs  to  existing 
budgets  and  appropriations.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  such  an  expenditure  would 
be  Justified  by  the  value  of  the  results. 

This  could  be  determined  by  careful  pro- 
fessional analysis.  How  much  would  re- 
design costs  be?  How  would  relocation  affect 
the  economic  revitalization  of  downtown 
Washington,  one  of  the  city's  serious  prob- 
lems? How  would  these  effects  balance 
against  the  extra  costs?  Would  the  long- 
term  central  city  benefits  be  far-reaching 
enough  to  Justify  the  expenditure?  Does  all 
this  outweigh  the  simpler  procedure  of  going 
ahead  with  present  plans,  on  the  pre&ent  site, 
which  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  a 
fine  water  view? 

As  it  stands  now,  the  Kennedy  Center  is  a 
par-for-the-course  example  of  what  might 
be  called  the  typical  derriere  garde  design  of 
cultural  centers  being  produced  like  good  old 
American  hotcakes  in  good  old  American 
cities. 

Promoted  by  public  spirited  nonprofes- 
sionals with  "a  warm,  if  not  very  expert  in- 
terest in  the  arts  buttressed  by  economic 
and  social  power  and  immense  good  will, 
these  centers  have  developed  a  curious  iden- 
'tity  never  envisioned  by  their  well-meaning 
sponsors.  They  are  monimients  to  middle- 
brow cultiu-e. 

STIFLING 

With  few  exceptions  they  wrap  up  popular 
performance  in  a  comfortable  cocoon  of 
prettily  pretentious  building  ranging  on  the 
conventional  scale  from  dull  to  pompous. 
They  smother,  rather  than  promote  any- 
thing that  is  new,  creative,  exciting,  or  ex- 
perimental. They  are  static  rehashes  of  old 
esthetic  formulas  rather  than  proving 
grounds  for  new  ideas  and  contributions,  and 
in  architecture,  recent  American  contribu- 
tions have  been  notable. 


These  amateur,  bourgeois  efforts  compound 
many  errors.  Site  selection  is  one,  as  In 
Washington.  Professionals  worry  about  the 
impact  of  a  major  building  project  on  the 
total  city  and  its  processes  of  growth,  change 
and  decay.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
urban  interaction  of  the  social,  economic, 
esthetic,  and  functional  aspects  of  such  an 
undertaking.  The  potential  renewal  effects 
of  dispersal  of  the  arts  are  weighed  against 
one-stop  concentration.  Amateurs  do  not 
think  beyond  the  status  value  of  a  monu- 
ment to  culture. 

In  terms  of  architecture  and  planning 
these  centers  generally  leave  the  top  level  of 
the  country's  creative  talent  untouched,  set- 
tling for  something  safe  and  prestigious. 
Attempts  at  progressive  solutions  are  re- 
duced to  the  acceptably  familiar.  The  re- 
sults, almost  uniformly,  are  dazzlingly  medi- 
ocre. 

SCHMALTZ    VERSUS    ELEGANCE 

A  small,  but  telling  bit  of  evidence:  Den- 
mark is  contributing  furnishings  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  by  one  of  her  leading  designers. 
Poul  Kjaerholm.  This  raises  some  Intrigu- 
ing speculation  on  how  Mr.  KJaerholm's 
uncompromisingly  sophisticated  elegant, 
original  and  distinctly  contemporary  fur- 
ni-shings  will  fit  into  the  determinedly  up- 
dated schmaltz  of  Mr.  Stone's  plushy  red 
and  gold  interiors  as  currently  planned. 
Tliere  would  be  no  question  if  the  building 
were  a  parallel  innovation,  equally  in  tune 
With  our  times.  The  standards  would  match. 
The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  another 
compromise,  by  Mr.  Kjaerholm,  or  a  reveal- 
ing contrast  that  could  be  fetchlngly  unin- 
tentional high  camp. 

The  boom  in  cultural  centers  is  bringing 

the  arts  to  a  mass  public  on  a  scale  never  be- 
fore possible.  This,  is  fine.  Nobody  argues 
the  point.  But  the  real  point  is  that  the 
same  Job  could  be  done  Just  as  well  by  con- 
siderably better  buildings  and  plans.  In  ar- 
tistic terms,  this  design  failure  is  the  ulti- 
mate cultural  irony. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  7,  1964] 
The  Kennedy  Memorial 

As  its  first  order  of  business  today  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide some  $30  million  in  public  funds  to 
establish  a  national  cultural  center  as  a 
memorial  to  President  Kennedy. 

Like  so  many  other  indiscriminate  trib- 
utes, this  proposal  has  been  rushed  through 
the  Senate — and  now  the  House — out  of  a 
sense  of  grief,  irrespective  of  its  meaning  or 
its  appropriateness.  While  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  a  highly  cultured  and  civilized  man,  his 
Interest  in  the  arts  was  only  one  of  many 
pursuits.  Congress  would  do  well  to  pause 
to  consider  whether  this  is  the  best  way  to 
honor  his  memory.  We  doubt  that  it  is  and 
at  least  we  think  more  time  should  pass  be- 
fore an  irrevocable  decision  is  made. 

Representative  William  B.  Widnall.  of 
New  Jersey,  raised  some  extremely  perti- 
nent questions  on  this  subject  in  the  daily 
CoNOREssioNAL  RECORD  published  last  Fri- 
day, which  Members  of  the  House  would 
do  well  to  rend  before  voting  on  the  pro- 
posed memorial  today.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  haste  which  is  now  being  shown — haste 
that  makes  one  wonder  whether  Mr.  Widnall 
is  not  right  in  asking  if  this  particular  memo- 
rial concept  may  not  be  a  mere  face-saver 
"for  an  otherwise  faltering  project"  unable 
to  raise  the  required  funds  through  public 
subscription. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  should  stand 
on  its  own  merits.  The  proposal  to  finance 
it  now  in  Important  part  through  public 
money  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  original 
plan,  which  was  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  only  the  site.  Further- 
more, as  Mr.  Widnall  points  out,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  effect  pledging  Itself  to  pro- 


vide annual  operating  funds  to  keep  the 
project  solvent — because  obviously  a  Presi- 
dential memorial  cannot  be  allowed  to  eo 
bankrupt.  In  addition,  the  provision  for  a 
loan  of  $15.4  miUion  for  construction  of 
parking  facilities  is,  as  Mr.  Widnall  says 
tantamount  to  putting  "a  first  mortgage  on 
a  Presidential  memorial  for  the  first  time  h 
our  history. 

These  are  valid  objections,  and  Mr.  Wid- 
nall raises  mr.ny  others.  Together  they 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Congress,  which 
has  yet  to  provide  a  memorial  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  is  being  too  hasty  in  deciding 
on  the  national  memorial  for  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. There  Is  no  need  for  haste  or  waste, 
which  are  so  inconsistent  with  the  Presi-^ 
dent's  character,  particularly  with  his  sense 
of  fitness  and  his  intellectual  deliberation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  22,  1962] 
Plan  Afoot  To  Shift  Culture  Center  Site- 
Group  Envisions  3  Sections  Along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue 

(By  Willard  Clopton) 

A  plan  to  locate  the  proposed  National 
Cultural  Center  downtown  instead  of  in 
Foggy  Bottom  is  being  quietly  pushed  by 
members  of  a  White  House  advisory  group. 

Their  idea  is  to  break  up  the  Center  into 
its  three  component  parts— opera  house,  con- 
cert hall,  and  dramatic  theater — and  spot 
them  at  strategic  locations  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW. 

■nie  group,  a  working  subcommittee  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue,  discussed  the  proposal  at  a 
closed  meeting  last  week. 

The  Committee  was  set  up  last  summer  to 
develop  plans  for  making  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue  the  showcase  thoroughfare  envisioned  by 
Pierre  L'Enfant  more  than  150  years  ago. 
single  building  planned 

As  presently  designed  by  famed  architect 
Edward  Durell  Stone,  the  Cultural  Center 
would  occupy  a  single  building  located  on  a 
15-acre  site  along  the  Potomac  River  Just 
north  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge.  A 
nationwide  drive  to  collect  $30  million  to 
build  the  structure  began  last  month. 

At  its  meeting  December  13.  the  advisory 
subcommittee  reportedly  considered  these 
criticisms  of  the  Center's  present  site  and 
design  plans: 

The  site  is  so  far  from  the  center  of  Wash- 
ington that  it  could  do  little  to  enrich  the 
city's  cultural  night  life. 

Tlie  location  is  not  served  by  major  public 
transportation  facilities,  whereas  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  is  along  the  route  of  the  city's 
proposed  subway  system. 

Housing  all  performing  arts  stages  in  a 
single  building  might  result  in  a  structure 
so  large  as  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

OPPOSE    FINAL    DECISION 

Both  the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee are  headed  by  Nathanial  A.  Owings. 
San  Francisco  architect.  Others  at  last 
week's  meeting  were  William  Walton,  Wash- 
ington artist;  Frederick  Gutheln,  president 
of  the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies:  Paul  Thiry,  chief  architect  of  the 
Seattle  Worlds  Fair.  Ralph  Walker,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  Polly 
Shackleton,  Democratic  National  Committee- 
woman  for  the  District. 

The  propoGed  shift  brought  expressions  of 
dismay  yesterday  from  Jarold  Kieffer,  secre- 
tary-coordinator of  the  Center. 

Any  change  in  plans  now.  he  said,  would 
undermine  the  fund-raising  campaign.  "We 
can't  expect  people  to  give  when  they  don't 
know  what  kind  of  building  there  would  be 
or  where  it  would  be." 

He  also  said  a  change  of  location  would 
need  to  be  approved  by  Congress  and  that 
the  process  could  take  as  long  as  2  years. 
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HAS     NOT     HEARD     CRITICISM 

"I  haven't  yet  heard  any  criticism  of  the 
present  design  that  can't  be  answered,  he 
said.  "President  Kennedy  likes  it.  Ike  liked 
it.     The  Fine  Arts  Commission  likes  it." 

"Any  change  now  could  be  fatal.  What  we 
are  really  talking  about  is  whether  to  kill  the 
project." 

Downtown  Progress,  Inc.,  a  businessmen's 
group  seeking  ways  of  revitalizing  the  central 
city,  is  taking  no  stand  on  the  issue. 

"The  present  site  for  the  Center  was  picked 
before  our  organization  was  created,  Knox 
Banner,  director  of  Downtown  Progress,  said 
yesterday,  "So  our  position  is  that  this  matter 
of  a  site  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
people  who  are  raising  tiie  funds  and  who 
are  responsible  for  building  the  Center." 

Federation  op  Citizens  Associa- 
tions OF  THE  District  of 
Columbia. 

October  21. 1965. 
Hon.  William  B    Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  As  one  of  the 
144  signers  of  the  petition  to  President  John- 
son and  his  Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts, 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens— who  doubles  in  brass 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Jolin  F.  Kennedy  Center  of  the  Performing 
Arts,  I  have  received  a  memo  dated  Octo- 
ber 15,  1965,  from  Mr.  Stevens  replying  to 
some  questions  which  we  raised.  Mr.  Stevens 
has  made  a  reply  but  he  has  not  been  able 
to  answer  the  points  we  raised. 

On  behalf  of  tlie  performing  arts  groups 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  our  Federation  (representing  40  citi- 
zen organizations  and  over  20.000  members) 
I  am  enclosing  axi  analysis  of  this  memo- 
randum as  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
points  Involved  here  to  which  Congress 
should  give  Its  attention  before  committing 
such  a  memorial  ot  posterity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Immer. 

President. 


Reply  to  MEMORANDrM  Letter  of 
October  15,  1965 

The  JFKCPA  is  not  a  performing  arts 
center.  It  consists  only  of  certain  halls  and 
auditoriums  where  events  can  be  held. 
There  are  no  other  facilities  for  the  perform- 
ing arts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of 
the  rest  of  Nation.  There  are  no  facilities 
for  the  National  Symphony,  the  Washing- 
ton Ballet,  or  any  other  performing  arts 
group.  There  are  no  practice  rooms,  re- 
hearsal halls,  working  rooms,  shops  for  stage 
scenery,  storage  for  stage  sets  not  on  the 
stage,  meeting  rooms  for  performing  arts 
groups,  committee  rooms,  office  space,  audi- 
tion rooms,  or  any  of  the  many  of  other 
facilities  needed  in  a  performing  arts  center. 

The  concert  hall  is  too  small  to  be  used 
by  the  National  Symphony  (2.700  seats  com- 
pared to  3,500  in  the  Constitution  Hall).  I 
predict  that  they  will  never  use  it  and  I 
point  out  that  there  has  been  no  commit- 
ment to  do  so.  The  fact  that  there  is  no 
storage  space  for  extra  stage  sets  forces  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  project  has 
been  designed  primarily  and  exclusively  for 
the  presentation  of  New  York  road  shows. 
No  repertory  theater  can  use  it. 

The  project  as  now  designed  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  enabling  leg- 
islation. Where  can  it  present  and  develop 
programs  for  children  and  youth  and  the 
elderly?  There  are  no  rooms  for  these  pur- 
poses. How  can  it  provide  facilities  for 
other  civic  activities  if  there  are  no  com- 
mittee or  general  meeting  rooms?  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  Center  as  now  designed  is 
a  proper  or  suitable  memorial  to  the  late 


President.  He  had  a  concern  for  the  aver- 
age man.  Is  it  a  proper  honor  to  him  if  his 
memorial  can  be  reached  only  by  those  in 
limousines  or  those  who  can  pay  $1.75  for  a 
parking  fee  In  addition  to  $10  for  a  ticket? 
I  am  surprised  that  his  family  would  stand 
by  and  see  such  mockery  made  of  the  ideals 
John  F.  Kennedy  expressed  while  he  was 
President. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepre- 
sentation In  connection  with  this  project. 
The  basic  figures  will  not  stand  up.  The 
work  of  reputable  consulting  firms  has  been 
distorted  In  order  to  provide  an  acceptable 
answer.  One  of  the  leading  parking  experts 
in  the  country  developed  figures  on  parking — 
but  used  the  criteria  given  them  by  the 
Center  trustees — figures  which  are  false  and 
untenable.  Only  those  traffic  surveys  favor- 
able or  acceptable  to  the  project  have  been 
revealed.  How  long  would  it  take  to  empty 
tlie  garage  of  1,600  cars  after  a  performance? 
Would  it  take  3  or  4  hours?  The  assign- 
ments to  the  traffic  studies  cited  have  been 
carefully  defined  and  no  recommendations 
affecting  the  site  selection  have  been  per- 
mitted. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misrepresentation 
regarding  savings  of  four  structures  under 
one  roof.  My  own  alma  mater,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  now  has  under  construction 
a  true  cultural  center,  consisting  of  four 
auditoriums  equal  to  the  size  proposed  here, 
each  in  a  separate  building  rising  out  of  a 
large  elevated  platform.  It  has  in  addition 
more  parking,  plenty  of  classrooms,  work- 
shops, conference  rooms-  and  storage  areas 
to  serve  the  teaching  needs  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  $15 
million   Including    the   foundation    and    the 

parking  garage.  One  could  construct  every 
building  of  the  finest  marble  and  still  be 
below  the  projected  cost  of  the  present  Cen- 
ter design.  A  congressional  committee  should 
compare  these  projects  before  procedlng  on 
this  project. 

SITE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Stone's  concept  of  large  white  build- 
ing in  a  parklike  setting  Is  a  truly  magnif- 
icent one.  The  only  trouble  is  that  there 
is  no  parklike  setting.  Mr.  Stevens  omits 
many  facts  and  thereby  misleads  Congress 
and  the  critics.  He  does  not  tell  you  that 
the  approaches  to  E  Street  rise  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plaza  on  the  east  side  of 
the  structure;  or  that  at  one  point  an  ap- 
proach road  (on  the  southeast  corner)  is 
less  than  12  feet  from  the  plaza  and  8  feet 
higher.  To  the  north  there  Is  the  Water- 
gate Town  rising  to  an  impressive  height 
and  bulk.  Across  the  freeway  to  the  east 
looms  the  Columbia  Plaza.  To  the  south 
there  are  only  the  approaches  to  the  Roose- 
velt Bridge.  To  the  west  the  7-acre  bulk 
of  the  Center  overpowers  and  destroys  the 
rustic  effect  of  the  2-acre  Roosevelt  Island. 
The  parklike  setting  Ls  a  mockery  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Center  realize  this  all  too  well. 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  Watergate  com- 
plex to  the  north  and  the  confidence  that 
its  height  can  be  kept  to  that  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Even  this  permits  a  13-story 
building  that  can  be  buitt  within  175  feet 
of  the  north  side  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
Building.  This  will  be  the  most  congested 
area  in  Washington  when  *t  is   completed. 

TRAFFIC  PATTERN 

The  traffic  pattern  is  an  unbelievable 
nightmare.  There  is  no  direct  access  to  the 
Center  from  the  inner  loop  which  had  been 
designed  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  the 
tra'Bc  in  the  area.  Only  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  is  available  to  provide  direct  access 
to  the  Center.  The  park  roadway  is  not  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  large  streams  of 
traffic.  In  times  of  flood  or  high  water  all 
exits  will  be  closed  and  the  Center  cannot 
be  used  at  all.    The  only  access  from  the 


south  to  the  garage  must  across  over  the 
exit  road  from  the  east  loading  plaza  which 
will  create  the  worst  kind  of  traffic  hazard. 

The  integrated  system  of  pedestrian  walks 
and  approaches  is  a  mockery.  Ladles  at- 
tending concerts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  night  do  not  walk  four  or  five  blocks  on 
Isolated  Integrated  walkways.  It  isn't 
safe.  This  is  an  Isolated  part  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  "traffic  island"  surrounded  by  free- 
ways which  can  be  approached  only  by  auto- 
mobile or  bus. 

RAPID  transit 

On  this  point  Mr.  Stevens  plays  very 
loosely  with  the  truth.  Mr.  Stevens  has 
been  given  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  sub- 
way station  win  ever  be  built  any  closer 
to  the  Center  than  the  present  proposed 
station  at  23d  and  H  Streets.  This  whole 
section  presentee  by  Mr.  Stevens  is  highly 
misleading.  It  would  cost  over  $6  million 
to  provide  a  station  for  the  Center.  Why 
does  Mr.  Stevens  not  tell  the  Congress  about 
this  figure?  Such  a  subway,  incidentally, 
wovild  have  to  be  blasted  out  of  almost  solid 
rock. 

acoustics     (AIR   TRAFFIC) 

Although  Mr.  Stevens  lists  the  eminent 
experts  he  has  called  in  he  very  carefully 
does  not  provide  any  assurance  that  the 
noise  level  of  Jets  flying  directly  overhead 
can  be  overcome.  There  is  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  this  lack  of  assurance  on  Mr.  Stevens' 
part. 

downtown  area 

Mr.  Stevens  has  been  advised  of  several 

suitable  sites  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He 
makes  no  reference  to  that  land  to  the  north 
of  the  Archives  Building  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  plan  indicates  as  being  suit- 
able for  a  cutural  center.  Again  it  is  misr 
leading  to  refer  to  18  acres  of  parklike  set- 
ting (unless  one  includes  all  the  surround- 
ing highways) .  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Mr.  Stevens  is  not  speaking  truthfully  when 
he  says  that  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan  have  no  present  plans  to  in- 
clude a  cultural  center.  It  is  plainly  marked 
on  the  official  release  of  the  plan  and  no 
disclaimer  has  been  made  by  those  officials. 

His  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade  may  be  understand- 
able when  it  is  recalled  that  Mr.  Ralph 
Becker,  general  counsel  and  principal  paid 
employee  of  the  Center,  is  a  director  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  head  of  the  Culture  Cen- 
ter Committee  of  that  organization. 

LATENESS    OF    HOUR 

The  statement  referring  to  the  "over  $Z 
million  for  the  construction  work  done  to 
date"  cannot  be  correct  as  no  construction 
work  has  been  done.  If  the  building  were 
moved  to  the  Pennsylvama  Avenue  area  with 
a  saving  of  $15  million  for  a  garage,  $1  mil- 
lion for  sound  conditioning,  $6  million  for  a 
subway  station  and  the  $5  million  spent  for 
additional  site — then  this  would  more  than 
offset  any  loss  caused  by  moving  the  Center 
downtown. 

REVIEW 

Tliere  has  never  been  objective  considera- 
tion of  other  sites,  or  at  least  not  in  the  last 
2  years.  I  attended  the  hearing  held  by  tlie 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  which 
preceded  the  approval  of  the  present  site  and 
the  preliminary  drawings  and  plan.  I  can 
tell  you  that  every  organization  appearing 
before  that  subcommittee  testified  against 
the  site  and  the  plan.  Yet  two  days  later  the 
plan  was  approved.  No  performing  arts 
group  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has  ap- 
proved the  final  design  for  this  Center  and  I 
predict  that  none  of  them  will.  This  is  not 
a  performing  arts  Center  and  It  Is  not  a 
suitable  memorial  to  ovu-  late  President. 

John  R.  Immer, 
President,  Federation  of  Citizens  Asso- 
ciatiojis  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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DKAu  CoNcar^MAM  Wu.NAr.L:  Enclosed  Is  a  cos  'at"leSt  ^  mu^h'"'  Tr  "^  ^^'^  '^iSf'  ^'''  i[^"^/"«   ^"^   ^''^'"^   P"^'*^   of  aTrcri?t  ^f  rom 

copy   of  a   letter  I   have  Ju.st   received   from  tlTe  $3  60   toD   at  ConstltSTrf 'V;^[''r'  '^l^''  Washington  Nallonal  Airport  may  cause  o^- 

S.nator  RoDERT  P.  Kennedy.    I  had  written  coLerts  of  the  Na^?on!    <^v^   ,    ^^"  J^°^"'®  Jectlonable  noise,  particularly  within  a  few 

t-  l.im  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  LTani  its  tirm,,^^,H      <  i^"'PV°7  ^'''^^^'  ^^^'^  '^''^"  ^^^^  '^^'■""^  **"  undoubtedly  be 

oUUors  of  the  W^u^hiugtou  Evening  Star  and  r""  „c      f  I?      «        °^  low-prlcod  tickets.)  operating  from  the  airport;  and                   ^ 

tl.e  Washington  Post.    Both  papers  published  w-^Tit  thTrontort^'°''^'nr'^  ^^"^  colleagues  Whereas  many  changes  have  taken  place 

these  letters,  copies  of  which  i^e  enclosed  not    ,S  thn^l  Ll      *"  readily  accessible  to  all.  since  this  locution  was  originally  agreed  on 

I  feel  that  this  letter  from  Senator  Kek-  ?," V  n d  limouTnes  "'"  ""  *'"'''  P''"'^'"^  uTT'f  "  T^""'  reduction  In  acreage  fo^ 
NEDY  Is  highly  significant,  and  It  Indicates  t,  L  K^n^^dv  ?n^n.  .  k  .  «  rl.^?  ^^"v"'*'  approval  of  a  plan  for  con- 
that  the  complete  rcsixinslbiUty  for  the  site  .  ^f^t,!^„^'M:»'^^y  ^"^nlly  must  be  as  shocked  as  strucUon  of  a  rapid  transit  system  for  the 
Of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per^  l?B'sop  Moore  and  other  civic  leaders  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Washington 
forming  Arts  rest^  with  the  President  The  ^'^^""^  ^Capital  over  the  lack  of  any  real  'metropolitan  area  and  the  establliihmeiit  of 
Trustees  of  the  Center  are  so  deeply  Smmit!  IT'IiV:' f'''r\7''T''''  '''^'''"''  '"  P""^^"  the  National  Historical  Site  along  Pennsy"! 
ted  totheoresentslte  dPsnifPitcMvoi^hlil  ^    P'*^"^    ^°'    ^^^^    Kennedy    Center.      The  vanla  Avenue;  and 

lngr.i7anSes    ?nd"CL1°:om^^^^^^^  ft'oSlonf  to"^he V'^^^^^'f  '^  ^'«'^*  '"  t^T'^'fr    r.    ^^^'"""^    ^^    P-^^^-^y 

unwilling  to  consider  the  views  of  the  people  riess  sS  Id  hoW  imm^H^T'    '''?  ""'^  ''°"-  \^^l]S7  ^""li""  '''"'  "'^  <^''"^*^^  «^°^"d  '^^ 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  without  whose  thu  nrSln.,  i      "*.  ^^^  hearings  so  that  located  In  another  area  than  on  the  Potomac 

patronage   the  Center  will   be  a  white  ele-  to  ,h^         ,        ""  memorial  will  be  of  benefit  --^"c-h  as  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue: 

phant.   ^As  they  did  not  sel^t  thT  orlrlrlal  '°  "^°'"  ^'^°  """T'  afford  $10  tickets.  Now.    therefore,    the   PCAWDC    in    regular 

site  and  since  the  Kennedy  Center  Act  does                                 rr.-  ujI'J!',    r  y'^^""-        .  nH>et  ng  October  14.  19C5.  does  hereby  express 

not  authorize  them  to  select  a  site  they  have                              Pri-.ideiit    Federation  of  lUs   view   that   the  grave  doubts  as   to  the 

no  authority  over  the  sit^;  Issue      The  re-                                           i^nizcns  Association;^.  yj'-aom  of  tlie  present  plans  and  p.artlcularly 

sponslbllliy  belongs  clearly  to  the  President             -^                           ,    location  of  the  JFKCPA  should  be  re- 

and  to  the  Congress.                                                              Fei.fration  of  CirrzENs'  A.ssocia-  solved    before    the    project    moves    l.ito    the 

In   the  interest   then  of  the  entire  future                  '^""^''   °^  '^"^   District   of   Co-  construction  pha.se  and  for  this  purpose  ex- 

of  the  performing  arts  In  the  Nations  Capl-                 i-umcia.                                        v-  presses  its  strong  support  for  Senate  Joint 

tal.  I  request  you  to  transmit  this  letter  to  «         „r                                 October  It.  1965.  Resolution  109  sponsored  by  Senator  MnNDT 

the  President  along  with  the  latest  result  of  .,°"'    ^'J"*"    ^     Widnall,  and    similar   measures   sponsored    by   other 

the  poll  you  are  tfucing  of  the  views  of  the  ^"^   ""P''  ^^'"'^'"fl'.  .  i  'f  T  "l'  ^°"Grcss  requiring  that  imme- 

cltlzens  Of  the  metropolitan  area  who  must  ^^'i;'""^/,''".  ^C.             •  dl  Ue  hearings  be  held  taking  Into  account 

be    relied    upon    to   support    this    great   arts  „     ""    Congressman    Widnall:   The   White  ",     ^^  *""  fac  ors  which  have  changed  since 

center  and  presidential  memorial  ""'"^'^  ^''^  Advisor.  M,-.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  has  "'*^  Present  plan  on  the  Watergate  site  wa.s 

Assuring  you  of  the  complete  support  of  '^^'P*^'"'';^  *'*'f°re  your  conmilttee  on  behalf  of  ^Jl^^^^^.^^J  ^Vi^  purpose  of  determining  if 

the  federation  In  this  m^r   I  am  a  supplemental  request  for  $17  million  for  "'*"    PrfJect    should    proceed    as    presently 

Sincere^  yours  ^^'^  National  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  Planned  or  should  be  revised,  and  that  cople;, 

John  R    Imm«                       "^^  •'°'"^  ^-  Kennedy  Center  or  the  Per-  ♦!     t^J^^°1""""  ^®  ^^"*  '°  ^^^  trustees  of 

JOHN  R.  IMMER  j^,^,^g  ^^^    ^j  wWch  he  Is  the  chairman  ^^^^  JFKCPA   the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 

P'^^'^'^^i-  Is  cosUng  the  taxpayers  at  least  $27  rrUUlon  »^'««lo""s.  NCPC.  NCTA.  PAC.  and  the  ap- 

„  „    „  more  than  it  should  and  still  does  not  sat-  P^°P"'*te    committees    of    the    House    and 

President  Fed^^fL,  n,  n,-  .         ■  .■  ^^"^  "^  "°'  originally  authorized  Is  detailed  Chairman.  City  Planning  and  Zoning 

fresiaint.Ft-deration  of  Citizens  Associations      as  follows-  ^  «  «  uciauea  Committee. 

of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  Mabel  E.  Morris 

^      ^\,  ^!^^"Trr-'. $15,400,000  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Morris 

Dear  Mr.   Immer:   I  Just  wanted  you  to     |"bway  station  for  Center 6.000.000  Sccrctar,, 

know  how  much  I  appreciated  your  writing      Soundproofing  from  Jets 1,000.000  ^—^^-^-^—       ''"'^"'*- 

and  expressing  your  reasons  for  opposing  the      Additional  site... __       5.000.000  x,^..^ 

present  site  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  HUN- 

for  the  Performing  Arts.    I  certainly  respect  27. 000. 000                     GARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Ss°SL"d'°;;.anrL?fppV^?Harf?rSS  eqSvllen^  a^otiror JS;;l;S^J  ^^'^  °^  M^^i  ^^OYHILL    of    North    Carolina, 

to  be  involved  at  this  time.  will  he2n^^t^\n\T^^u^,  expenses  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

I  have,  however,  brought  your  views  to  the  the  National  Art?^d  Hm^mtes  AcT"wi  ^^^*^   *^^   gentleman   from   Illinois    [Mr. 

attention  of  Mr.  Roger  Stevens.    My  thanks  urge  that  you  go  over  his  budget  reoueste  f?^RWiNSKn  may  extend  his  remarks  at 

and  best  wishes.  mort  carefully.                           ^     requests  ^y\\s  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

sincerely.                                                                 Sincerely  yours.  extraneous  matter. 

RoDERT  F.  Kennedt.                                                John  r.  Immer,  Thc  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

IFrom  the  Evening  star.  Sept.  28.  1965)                                                President.  ^h^^request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 

Letters  to  the  Edftor:  Accessible   Centeb             The  Federation  of  CrnzENs  Associa-  There  was  no  objection 

Site                                                       tions  of  the  District  op  Colttm-  Mr        DERWINSKI        M          ^        t 

concern  for  the  poor  and  culturally  deprived  ^ing  and  Zoning  Committee,  October  7  i;,,f^*^'^"  l evolution  and  freedom  fight, 

of  Washington  In  the  present  plan  for  th-  1965                                                            '  Jhis  great  uprising  marked  by  national 

John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Whereas  the  project  to  construct  the  T  P  K  ^f^^^!'^  *a^  doomed  to  failure  when  So- 

^   ;,.,^^         endorsed  in  no  uncertain  terms  Center   for   the   Performing   Arts   is  at'  the  ^^^^  troops  were  permitted  to  crush  the 

the  bill.  H.R  10558,  offered  by  Representative  point   of   Initiating   construction   on   a   site  revolt.      Therefore,  on  this  ninth  anni- 

S.   to'^.fJ^^T'lJf'''';.^^?"^"""'  o^New  Jer-  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  versaiy  the  Hungarian  people  remain  in 

=v?;..^,»    *                 ^^?^"  °"  °^  "^''*'"  P^""-  ^  ^^^  so-called  Watergate  area;  bondage.     It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 

been  °ntr,iucTbv  L?aS  ^a«T  m  ''"'■'  n  T'^T''^^  '"•-^"^  '^'''^^^  °^  '^«  ^-'rict  of  Hungarian    organizatfons     across    thl 

KpVsent?uveTHo'M?sBl:t;fT^^^  ''ccnZ''''^o7^^  i'T  '°  ^"h^^k^  "  '^^^^^^^  ^°"^^^  ^"^  throughout  the  free  world 

sentatlve  Charles  McC.  mSLJ  5r         "^^  Sis^om^oTSor  L'pe^U  of  t^he^re^nV'nf?"  ^^'^  effectively  working  together  toward 

Bishop  Moore  points  out  ( 1 )  on  the  present  for  the  Center  Including  Its  locat^^n  ^or  the  f  1?^.^^^  ^^^^  freedom  can  be  restored  to 

river  site  the  Center  will  not  be  available  to  following  reasons-  theu*  homeland  and  a  legitimate  govern- 

drrnot*"  w;  *;"^^"''^"y  deprived  families  who  i.  Access  to  the  Center  by  those  attending  ^^^^  °^^^  ^^^In  created  by  the  people  of 

SL  tv,       ?  '''"^  ^**  *^°  *=«''"°'  ^°'<*  '°  performances  in  the  three  (or  iSslblv  fou?f  Hungary. 

^^Innl  ^/n'S^^r  ln^Iw?^of^^r"e?ldenl'-^S-  ^^^Z'''^^ ^T'''^^^^^^ -"^^^UT^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iron  Curtain  remaim 
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other  non-Russian  i^eoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  held  In  colonial  bondage  by 
the  Communist  rulers  in  Moscow. 

As  we  come  to  the  close  of  a  long  con- 
gressional session,  It  would  be  most  fit- 
ting for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
development  of  a  foreign  policy  unlike 
the  present  one  of  coexistence;  rather,  a 
foreign  policy  based  on  the  necessary  re- 
development of  freedom  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  wherever  communism  main- 
tains dictatorial  control. 


KINGSPORT,  TENN.,  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION POST  RAPS  PEACE  PLEAS 
BY  STUDENTS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Termessee  fMr. 
Quillen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  Ham- 
mond Post  No.  3  of  the  American  Legion, 
which  is  located  in  Kingsport.  Tenn.,  and 
of  wliich  I  am  proudly  a  member,  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  Legion  posts. 
At  their  meeting  on  Monday  evening  of 
this  week,  the  post  passed  a  resolution 
in  regaru  to  the  recent  nationwide  dem- 
onstrations against  the  U.S.  Vietnam 
policy.  This  resolution.  In  which  I 
wholeheartedly  concur,  condemns  and 
decries  the  un-American  activity  of  Ir- 
responsible demonstrations  against  the 
united  efforts  of  our  Nation  in  Vietnam 
and  against  our  Selective  Service  System 
in  its  conscription  of  able-bodied  young 
Americans  for  the  defense  of  freedom 
and  the  defeat  of  the  worldwide  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record,  I  Insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  copy  of 
this  resolution  which  appeared  in  the 
Kingsport  Times  on  October  19,  1965. 

Legion  Raps  Peace  Pleas  by  Students 

Hammond  Post  No.  3  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Monday  night  sharply  criticized  the  re- 
cent nationwide  demonstrations  against  U.S. 
Vietnam  policy  by  college  students. 

Copies  of  the  resolution,  which  praises  the 
soldiers  now  fighting  In  Vietnam  and  deplores 
the  actions  of  several  groups  of  college  stu- 
dents about  the  country,  are  scheduled  to  be 
sent  to  the  241  American  Legion  posts  In 
Tennessee  and  to  other  State  veterans'  orga- 
nizations. 

The  resoUitlon  reads: 

"Whereas  many  thousands  of  dedicated 
young  Americans  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  presently  engaged  In  a 
life-and-death  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
communism  In  Vietnam,  dally  risking  their 
lives  In  the  flght  against  the  envelopment 
of  the  world   by  Godless  communism;   and 

"Whereas  at  thc  same  time,  many  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  are  actively  dem- 
onstrating against  this  concerted  action  in 
Vietnam  and  also  are  protesting  against  the 
draft,  thereby  serving  to  thwart  and  under- 
mine the  united  efforts  of  our  Nation  and 
to  subvert  our  younger  citizens  and  to 
weaken  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Americanism;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  Legion  would  not 
be  surprised  or  shocked  at  any  actions  of  the 
beatniks  or  long-haired  hoodlums  who  seem- 


ingly feel  no  allegiance  to  any  principles  or 
any  obligation  to  the  free  Nation  which  gives 
them  unlimited  opportunity  and  freedom  of 
speech;  but  the  American  Legion  Is  greatly 
upset  and  disturbed  at  seeing  so  many  young 
college  students  participating  in  and  leading 
such  un-American  demonstrations  while 
their  contemporaries  are  fighting  and  dying 
In  Vietnam :  Now,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  Hammond  Post  No.  3,  the 
American  Legion  at  Kingsport,  in  regular 
meeting  axsembled  on  this  18th  day  of  Octo- 
ber 1965,  That  this  post,  while  reaffirming  its 
belief  in  the  freedom  of  speech,  vehemently 
and  emphatically  condemns  and  decries  the 
un-American  activity  of  Irresponsible  dem- 
onstrations against  the  united  efforts  of  our 
Nation  in  Vietnam  and  against  our  Selective 
Service  System  in  its  conscription  of  able- 
bodied  young  Americans  for  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  the  defeat  of  the  worldwide 
Communist  conspiracy;   be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  local  news  media,  the  de- 
partment adjutant,  and  every  American  Le- 
gion post  and  veterans'  organization  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee." 


CONGRESSMAN    FINDLEY'S   BEGIN- 
NING IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
efforts  of  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman Paul  Findley,  to  forge  a  more 
meaningful  Atlantic  Union  are  well 
known  to  the  Nation.  Not  so  well 
known,  however,  is  the  story  of  Congress- 
man Findley's  beginning  in  politics,  as 
well  as  the  beginning  of  his  deep  inter- 
est in  the  effectiveness  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  following  article  from  the  Free- 
dom &  Union  newsletter  details  Con- 
gressman Findley's  early  exposure  to 
the  importance  of  an  Atlantic  Union: 

Two  Thousand  Dollars  in  Prizes  Offehied 
Students  for  Atlantic  Union  Editorials 

A  NATO-wide  contest  for  the  best  editorial 
by  a  college  student  on  "Youth  Needs  At- 
lantic Federation  Now."  is  announced  by 
Federal  Union,  Inc..  the  nonprofit  educa- 
tional membership  association  which  pub- 
lishes Freedom  &  Union.  The  winners  will 
receive  the  Paul  Findley  Prize,  named  In 
honor  of  the  rising  young  Illinois  Congress- 
man, who  now  represents  counties  which 
Lincoln  once  represented  In  the  House. 

Behind  the  name  of  the  prize  hangs  a  story 
of  special  Interest  to  student  Journalists 
now.  Representative  Findley  began  his  ca- 
reer In  Journalism  and  politics  by  entering, 
when  19,  a  contest  sponsored  by  Federal 
Union  for  the  best  editorial  written  by  an 
American  college  student  on  the  subject, 
"Youth  Needs  Union  Now."  The  prize  he 
won  was  1  day  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
the  personal  guest  of  Clarence  K.  Strelt, 
author  of  "Union  Now."  That  day  was  De- 
cember 26.  1941. 

After  lunch  with  his  host  in  the  National 
Press  Club,  young  Findley  hastened  to  the 
Capitol — for  it  happened  that  Winston 
Churchill  was  addressing  that  day  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  In  the  House.  Worming 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  reached  a 
gallery  door  of  the  House,  where  he  got  a 


fleeting  peek  at  the  Prime  Minister,  but  that 
was  all. 

Subsequent  events  suggest  that  this  led 
the  disappointed  youth  to  decide  to  assure 
himself  a  seat  In  the  future  by  getting 
elected  to  Congress.  And  he  was  elected  by 
his  home  district  Just  19  years  later,  in  1960. 

The  study  of  "Union  Now"  and  world  affairs 
which  Findley  made  is  reflected  In  his  prize- 
winning  editorial,  which  we  print  in  full  on 
the  next  page.  The  degree  to  which  It 
stands  up  now,  a  quarter  century  later,  shows 
blm  to  have  been  a  gifted  student  with  rare 
grasp  of  a  vast  subject. 

contest  rules  and  prizes 

Now.  some  facts  for  those  interested  in 
entering  the  present  contest: 

1.  The  Atlantic  awards  will  be:  First  prize, 
$189  (the  first  Federal  Union  began  in  1789); 
second  prize,  $87  (the  first  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  drafted  In  1787);  third  prize,  $54 
(the  first  proposal  of  Interstate  democratic 
union  was  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin  In 
1754). 

These  national  prizes  may  also  be  given 
In  each  NATO  nation,  with  at  least  four  en- 
tries: First,  $67  (in  remembrance  of  the  sec- 
ond Federal  Union,  that  of  Canada  in  1867) : 
and  second,  $48  (in  remembrance  of  the  first 
move  toward  a  federal  constitution  In  the 
Old  World,  that  of  Switzerland  In  1848). 
Additional  Atlantic  and  national  prizes,  as 
for  honorable  mention,  may  be  also  given;  if 
so,  they  will  be  announced  In  our  January 
issue.     The  prize  money  now  totals  $2,055 

2.  All  editorials  must  be  received  by  the 
student  editorial  contest  committee.  Federal 
Union,  Inc.  2700  Ontario  Road,  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  latest  by  next  March  4 — the 
birthday  of  the  world's  first  Federal  Union 
in  1789,  and  the  day  when  Paul  Findley's 
1941  editorial  was  printed.  Entries  must  be 
in  English,  or  accompanied  by  English  or 
French  translation.  There  must  be  seven 
copies  of  the  original  or  translation.  Those 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  must  b9 
in  the  form  of  clippings  of  the  editorial  as 
published  in  a  college  or  other  newspaper. 
From  all  other  NATO  nations,  editorials  may 
be — since  there  are  fewer  college  newspapers 
in  them — submitted  only  in  typewritten 
form,  although  proof  of  publication  in  any 
printed  paper  will  be  counted  by  the  Judges 
as  a  favorable  point.  No  editorial  shall  be 
more  than  1,000  words  long. 

3.  All  winners  of  any  prizes  or  honorable 
mention,  Atlantic  or  national,  will  receive  a 
free  subscription  to  Freedom  &  Union  for  1 
year,  and  a  personal  letter  of  appreciation 
from  Congressman  Findley. 

4.  All  those  entering  this  contest  will  re- 
ceive free  on  request  from  Federa"  IJnlon, 
Inc.,  a  packet  of  information  about  Atlantic 
Federal  Union,  at  least  one  copy  of  Freedom 
&  Union,  and — while  the  limited  supply 
lasts — a  personally  Inscribed  and  auto- 
graphed copy  of  the  $1  paperback  edition  of 
Clarence  Strelfs  latest  book,  "Freedom's 
Frontier — Atlantic  Union  Now,"  for  only  25 
cents  from  Americans  and  Canadians,  and 
free  to  all  other  competitors. 

5.  The  names  of  a  distinguished  panel  of 
Judges  for  this  contest,  both  Atlantlcwide 
and  National,  and  any  changes  in  these  rules, 
will  be  announced  in  our  January  issue  at 
the  latest,  and  will  be  sent  by  January  31, 
1966,  to  all  those  entering. 

6.  The  prizes  will  be  made  public  at  the 
Federal  Union  convocation  to  be  held  in 
April  in  Springfield,  HI. 

findley's  inspirino  career 
Competitors  for  this  Paul  Findley  prize 
may  be  inspired  by  details  of  the  career  of 
the  1941  winner.  That  contest  aroused  in 
young  Findley  a  deep  interest  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  government — particularly  the  U.S. 
Federal  Constitution  and  Its  history,  and  the 
possibilities  which  the  extension  of  Federal 
Union  between  democratic  nations  now  offer 
for  peace  and  greater  liberty.    This  Interest 
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grew  during  his  service  in  the  Pacific  In  World 
War  II.  When  he  returned  to  civilian  life. 
Federal  Union,  Inc.,  was  preparing  to  launch 
Freedom  &  Union.  This  appealed  to  him 
both  as  a  federalist  and  a  budding  journal- 
ist. He  applied  for  a  Job  and  was  employed 
by  Editor  Streit  as  assistant  editor — his  title 
on  the  masthead  of  volume  I,  No.  1  of  this 
magazine  which  appeared  in  October  1946. 

After  a  year,  there  came  to  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  editor  of  a  weelcly  newspaper, 
the  Pike  County  Republican,  in  Pittsfield, 
111.,  near  his  hometown.  He  seized  It,  be- 
came its  publisher,  prospered  and  got  a  sec- 
ond weekly  in  the  region.  Thus  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  his  bid  for  Congress  in  1960. 

A  conservative  Repxiblican  on  domestic 
Issues,  he  came  out  for  Atlantic  Federal 
Union  in  the  1962  election,  and  increased 
his  majority  to  around  10,000.  In  1963  he 
accepted  election  to  the  board  of  Federal 
Union,  the  first  Member  of  either  House  to 
identify  himself  thus  with  Atlantic  Union  in 
20  years.  He  then  led  in  persuading  his 
party  to  set  up  the  task  force  now  known 
as  the  GOP  House  Committee  on  NATO. 
HlG  party  named  him  chairman  of  it  in  1965, 
after  he  had  made  in  1963-64  a  number  of 
forthright  Atlantic  Federalist  speeches  in  the 
House  and  in  his  district  •  •  •  and  been 
reelected  by  a  20,000  majority,  although 
President  Johnson  carried  his  district  by 
32,000. 

In  June  the  House  Republicans  selected 
him  to  head  the  factfinding  mission  to 
NATO,  they  sent  to  Paris,  and  later  named 
him  a  member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence this  month  in  New  York.  At  this 
writing,  he  is  about  to  introduce  a  strong  res- 
olution for  Atlantic  Federal  Union,  as  its 
chief  Republican  sponsor  in  the  House. 

[From  the  Illinois  College  Rambler,  Mar.  4, 

1941] 
YoTTTH    Needs    Union   Now — This   Winning 

Stxtdent     Editorial    Led     Representative 

FiNDLEY  to  Congress 

Through  the  failure  of  a  past  generation 
of  leaders  to  realize  the  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  union  of  democratic  nations,  the 
youth  of  the  United  States  faces  a  dark  and 
uninviting  future>-one  of  sacrifice  and  hard- 
ship. Out  of  this  failure  has  arisen  another, 
and   even  more  chaotic  war  world. 

Today's  youth  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
war's  cost:  First  by  bearing  the  arms  and  by 
giving  their  lives;  later,  by  facing  a  more 
regimented  society  and  perhaps  limited  lib- 
erty and  opportunity;  and,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  ultimately,  by  paying  the  mone- 
tary costs  of  the  war  by  retiring  the  ever- 
mounting  national  indebtedness. 

Faced  with  these  prospects,  youth  ^eels 
Justified  In  asking  that  their  sacrifices  be  not 
made  in  vain:  that  their  efforts  in  checking 
the  forces  of  lawlessnes.s  and  aggression  may 
constitute  a  positive  contribution  to  a  world 
order  which  will  maintain  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  tolerance. 

The  United  States  has  all  but  officially 
Joined  the  other  English-speaking  democra- 
cies in  an  all-out  drive  to  check  Hitler.  To 
argue  the  merits  of  our  action  in  adopting 
this  policy  is  trite.  Lengthy  co.ntroversy  may 
arise  over  the  extent  and  administration  of 
aid  to  Britain,  but  our  entry  into  the  war 
is  no  longer  an  issue;  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Through  a  succession  of  measures  begin- 
ning with  the  alteration  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
in  1938,  Congress  has  in  substance  declared 
the  military  interests  of  this  Nation  to  be 
inseparable  from  those  of  the  British  Empire. 
President  Roosevelt  has  advised  Winston 
Churchill  that  the  United  States  "hangs 
breathless  on  thy  fate."  Today,  though  not 
officially  at  war  with  Germany,  our  country 
is  readjusting  its  entire  national  life  to  a  war 
basis,  and  our  unlimited  aid  to  Britain  may 


be  expected  to  continue  in  every  necessary 
form  until  it  is  no  longer  required. 

The  issue  confronting  the  Nation  today, 
then,  is  not  "How  much  aid  should  we  give 
Britain?"  or,  "Can  we  keep  out  of  war?" 
The  issue  is  "Will  we,  who  are  engaged  In 
this  death  struggle  with  Hitler,  form  now  a 
basis  for  future  peace?" 

The  isolationists  cry  that  the  United  States 
is  retracing  her  steps  of  1917-18 — a  costly 
sacrifice  of  arms,  men,  and  living  standard 
in  return  for  20  years  In  which  to  prepare 
for  another  war.  They  warn  that  the  Allies 
in  1919  not  only  failed  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions which  had  produced  the  war  but  laid 
the  foxindations  for  the  present  struggle. 

The  isolationists  forget,  however,  that 
peace  efforts  following  the  armistice  in  1918 
proved  a  failure  largely  because  a  group  of 
U.S.  Senators  blocked  o\ir  participation  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  only  means 
through  which  the  Allies  could  correct  the 
conditions  which  had  caused  the  conflict. 
Furthermore,  they  forget  that  the  League, 
strengthened  by  U.S.  membership,  could  have 
effectively  assured  world  order  and  pre- 
vented the  present  world  conflict. 

Instead  of  continuing  an  unconstructive, 
negative  attack  on  issues  that  have  long  since 
been  decided,  the  isolationists  should  center 
their  attention  on  preventing  future  wars. 
They  should  take  precautions  against  a  re- 
currence of  the  tragedy  of  the  past  two  dec- 
ades; they  should  seek  a  basis  for  removing 
forever  the  causes  of  warfare.  An  allied  vic- 
tory in  the  war  might  permanently  remove 
Hitler  as  a  menace  to  the  world,  but  if  the 
democracies  shoxild  contribute  nothing  more 
to  world  peace  than  another  humiliated  Ger- 
many and  another  impotent  League  of  Na- 
tions, a  new  crop  of  even  more  menacing  dic- 
tators would  be  inevitable. 

Once  more  the  United  States  has  chosen 
the  road  to  war;  but  this  time  youth  asks 
Congress  to  Join  the  other  democracies  in 
choosing  also  a  road  to  peace.  The  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  are  making  a 
tremendous  investment  in  this  war  against 
Hitler.  For  our  country  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  will  be  incalculable;  and 
the  prospect  of  dead,  wounded,  and  mort- 
gaged youths  is  unappealing. 

To  make  this  investment  in  human  life 
and  property  return  the  best  possible  divi- 
dends, youth  pleads  for  world  government  as 
the  foundation  for  future  world  security. 
Youth  aslcs  the  United  States  to  join  the 
other  English-speaking  democracies  in  form- 
ing a  federal  union  now. 

Union  now — that  the  productive  and  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  democracies  may  be 
utilized  at  their  maximum  efficiency;  that 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States, 
already  committed  to  a  common  policy,  may 
most  effectively  coordinate  their  war  pro- 
grams. 

Union  now — that  the  tremendous  hximan 
and  monetary  investment  the  democracies 
are  making  in  the  war  may  return  the  great- 
est possible  dividends;  that  the  sacrifices  of 
today's  youth  be  not  in  vain. 

Union  now — that  tlie  democracies  may 
have  the  strength  of  unity  which  will  be  nec- 
essary to  stop  and  destroy  the  German  mili- 
tary machine;  that  the  democracies,  when 
tliey  arise  from  t'nis  struggle,  may  also  be 
united  in  rebuilding  a  divided,  war-torn  and 
embittered  world  into  one  of  peace  and  co- 
operation. 

Sincere  and  able  men  warn  against  the 
foreign  entanglements  and  loss  of  national 
sovereignty  which  entering  a  Federal  union 
would  involve.  They  regard  such  a  union 
as  a  costly  experiment  which  might  threaten 
our  way  of  life. 

However,  the  monetary  costs  and  insignifi- 
cant sacrifices  which  the  union  would  re- 
quire are  dwarfed  by  a  year's  national  de- 
fense budget;  and  our  way  of  life  is  far  more 
likely  to  survive  under  a  union  of  democrat- 
ic nations  than  if  our  Government  is  forced 


to  drain  the  national  wealth  and  pigeon- 
hole our  civil  liberties  in  order  to  participate 
in  an  endless  cycle  of  European  wars;  and 
finally,  our  sovereignty  would  not  be  lost 
under  a  Federal  union  but  would  be  placed 
on  a  more  expansive  and  more  secure  foun- 
dation. Rather  than  revoking  our  present 
rights  under  our  State  and  National  citizen- 
ship in  favor  of  what  Colvminist  Johnson 
terms  "a  form  of  madness,"  we  would  be  add- 
ing a  third  citizenship,  through  which  we 
could  gird  ourselves  with  a  virtually  unas- 
sailable military  front;  provide,  through  a 
huge  free  trade  area,  the  foundation  for  a 
lasting  prosperity;  and  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  just  and  democratic  world  government. 

The  United  States  is  joining  the  allied 
democracies  on  a  long  road  of  suffering  and 
sacrifice;  but  if  our  country  prepares  for  it 
now,  by  joining  a  Federal  union,  the  end  of 
that  road  may  be  the  realization  of  the  anci- 
ent prophet  Micah's  dream  of  peace,  when 
the  nations  "shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid." 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Let  us 
strive  on  •  •  •  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
oiirselves  and  with  all  nations." 

— Paul  Findley. 


INCREASED   ECONOMY   IN    TRAVEL 
OUTLAY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day it  was  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the 
attention  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  splendid  concern  of  Mr.  Frank  Mem- 
mott  with  the  problem  of  economy  in 
our  Government  at  a  time  when  all  possi- 
ble economy  is  vital. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
present  to  the  House  the  report  of  Mr. 
Memmott  on  the  actual  implementation 
of  his  directives.  I  requested  a  copy  of 
this  report  from  Mr.  Memmott,  which  I 
will  here  insert  in  the  Record: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Mines. 
Washington,   D.C.,   September  27,   1965. 

Memorandum 
To:  Under  Secretary. 
Through :        Assistant       Secretary — Mineral 

Resources. 
From:  Director. 

Subject:  Increased  Economy  in  Travel  Out- 
lay. 

We  have  read  with  interest  your  memo- 
randum of  September  17,  1965,  and  the 
memorandum  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
concerning  reduction  of  Government  travel 
costs.  Although  you  did  not  ask  for  a 
specific  response  at  this  time,  we  feel  that 
you  should  know  of  the  progress  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  made  In  this  area  of  cost 
reduction. 

Economy  in  travel  costs  is  not  a  new  or 
unfamiliar  subject  within  tlie  Bureau.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  trend  within  the  Depart- 
ment toward  increased  annual  outlays,  and 
despite  expanded  Bureau  program  activities, 
we  have  succeeded  during  the  past  several 
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years  In  establishing  a  downward  trend  In 
travel  costs.  For  example,  our  travel  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1964  totaled  $1,165,800.  whereas 
the  total  cost  was  $1,032,290.  or  89  percent. 
An  even  greater  saving  was  achieved  In  fiscal 
year  1965  when  total  travel  costs  were  re- 
duced to  $043,215,  or  77  percent  of  the 
$1,215,000  travel  budget. 

These  reductions  were  not  easily  achieved. 
They  resulted  from  a  constant  surveillance  of 
travel  costs  throughout  the  year  by  this 
office.  Periodic  reports  were  one  of  the  ways 
we  used  to  determine  how  effectively  differ- 
ent levels  of  management  supported  our 
travel  policy  (see  enclosed  tabulations) .  Re- 
quests for  participation  In  professional  and 
scientific  meetings  were  systematically 
screened  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  only 
those  employees  who  were  scheduled  to  pre- 
sent papers  or  were  otherwise  active  program 
participants  were  granted  approval.  We 
have,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  made 
full  use  of  appropriately  located  Bureau  field 
officials  to  attend  Intrabureau  and  depart- 
mental conferences  and  meetings  as  a  means 
of  reducing  travel  costs.  Close  control  of 
general,  area,  and  trip  travel  authorizations 
has  also  been  effective  in  limiting  travel  only 
to  the  essential. 

Although  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1966  review  of  travel  costs  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  we  are  confident  that  our  record 
of  thriftiness  will  continue  to  be  evident. 
You  may  be  assured  that  our  fiscal  year  1966 
travel  costs  will  not  exceed  the  1965  level, 
and  with  the  continued  hearty  cooperation 
of  Bureau  personnel  that  has  made  possible 
our  achievements  thus  far,  we  are  hopeful  of 
arriving  at  total  costs  below  that  figure. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  travel  to  accommodate  only 
oiu"  most  essential  needs  has  caused  pres- 
sure on  this  office  by  our  own  personnel  who 
have  protested  that  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  and  the  Government  have 
had  a  less  stringent  travel  policy.  Despite 
these  complaints,  we  have  stood  firm  In  our 
attitude  toward  travel.  To  relieve  us  of  the 
consternation  from  sxich  disparity  In  travel 
regulations  in  the  future,  we  hope  that  other 
agencies  will  adopt  a  strong  travel  policy 
Similar  to  ours. 

Frank  C.  Memmott, 
I  Acting  Director. 

Enclosures. 

Fiscal  year  1964 


AdmlnistrBtion: 

Director's  offloo 

rrogriun  coordiiiatiou 

MineriU  reports 

Assistant  t)irector,  adminis- 
tration  

Eastern  admini.strativc  ofTire. 
Western  administrative  oilicc 

Subtotal 

Mineral  Resource  Development: 

Assistant  Director 

Area  I 

Area  II . „„. 

Area  III 

Area  IV 

Area  V 

Area  VI 

Area  VII 

Area  VIII 

Marine  Minerals  Teclinoiogy 
Center 

Subtotal 

Miuerals  Reaoarch: 

Assistant  Director 

Director  of  Coal  Itcsoarch..!. 

Petroleum  Research 

Metallurgy  Rescarcli II. 

Mining 

Subtotal 


Total 


Budget 


$8,000 
4.000 
3.  COO 

60,050 
11,000 
16,  750 


03,400 


85,100 
30,  500 
9,500 
12,000 
15,300 
33,100 
12,300 
33.100 
37,000 

3,800 


271,700 


4,500 

80,250 

8f.,  750 

99,600 

131,600 


402,600 


Cost 


$4,351 
1,914 
1,GG4 

33,280 

10,703 
13,  7«2 


65,694 


68,966 
24,998 
6,643 
10,103 
13,  405 
28,476 
11,128 
28,790 
36,290 

3,676 


221, 375 


3,911 

75, 734 

78, 387 

78,118 

120,341 


366.491 


Fiscal  year  1964 — Continued 


Total 

Budget 

Cost 

Health  and  Safety: 

Assistant  Director 

$24,300 
49,300 
40,900 
27,600 
61,300 
91,100 

0,500 

43,000 

$23, 135 

District  A  . 

49,170 

District  B 

40,811 

District  C 

27,442 

District  D 

61,178 

District  E 

91, 057 

Safety  Education  and  Train- 
ing Group    . 

9,431 

Health  and  Safety  Research 

finii  Testing  fV>nti>r 

42,830 

Subtotal 

336,900 

335,054 

Awlstant  Director,  helium 

Amarillo 

4,800 
66,600 

4,800 
48,876 

Subtotal 

61,300 

63,676 

nr)in(^  lotfil                 

1, 165, 800 

1,032,290 

Administration 

93,400 
271,700 
402,600 
336,900 

61,300 

65,694 

Minenfl  Resource  development 

Mineral  Research 

221,375 
356,491 

Hcaltli  and  Safety 

335,054 

Hcliui^ 

63,676 

Total 

1, 165, 800 

1.032.290 

Percent . 

ts9  ■ 

Fiscal  year  1965 


Administration: 

Director's  Office 

Program  Coordination 

Mineral  Reports 

Assistant  Director,  Adminis- 
tration  

Eastern  Administrative  Office. 
\\estcrn  Administrative  Office. 


Subtotal. 


Mineral  Resource  Development: 

Assistant  Director 

Area  I 

Area  II 

Area  III..„ 

Area  IV 

Area  V 

Area  VI 

Area  VII 

Area  VIII. 

Marine    Mineral   Technology 
Center 


Subtotal. 


Minerals  Research: 

Assistant  Director 

Director  of  Coal  Research. 

Petroleum  Research 

Metallurgy  Research 

Mining 


Subtotal. 


HeaUli  and  Safety: 

Assi.stant  Director 

District  A 

District  B 

District  C 

District  D 

District  E.... 

Safety  Education  and  Train- 
ing Group 

Health  and  Safety  Research 
and  Testing  Center 


Subtotal. 


Assistant  Director,  Helium. 

Amarillo 

Reserve 


Subtotal 

Grand  total. 


Administration 

Mineral  resource  development. 

Mhieral  research 

Health  and  safety 

Helium 


Total... 
Percent. 


Total 


Budget 


$7,000 
4,000 
4,000 

46, 610 
14,500 
17.600 


93,710 


88,500 
34,300 
8,000 
12, 800 
25,600 
30,290 
12.300 
17,000 
46,300 

4,000 


279,090 


6.000 

70,000 

78,000 

102,500 

133,000 


389,500 


35,000 
60,000 
41.000 
28,000 
63,000 
105, 800 

10,000 

44,000 


366,800 


9,500 

75, 500 

900 


85,900 


1, 215, 000 


93, 710 
279.090 
389,500 
306,800 

85.900 


1.215,000 


Cost 


$6,188 
1,673 
1,802 

29,273 
12,096 
11,541 


62,  573 


65,622 

18, 145 

6.311 

6,«19 

24,  201 

20,303 

9,667 

12, 974 

27,081 

3.564 


183, 787 


6,130 

64,529 

64,081 

83,348 

108, 437 


325,525 


20,084 
40,247 
38,802 
24, 357 
62,  752 
82,504 

9,594 

40,175 


308,575 


7,300 
65, 455 


6-2,755 


943, 215 


62, 573 
183,787 
3'25,  525 
308,575 

62,755 


77 
I 


943,215 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of  my  colleagues 
may  see,  there  has  been  a  fine  effort  to 
save  money  £dl  the  way  down  the  line. 
The  effort  has  been  to  cut  spending,  not 
to  spend  all  the  money  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  programs  listed. 

This  is  precisely  the  attitude  we  hope 
to  find  in  all  of  the  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  my  hope  that 
other  heads  of  departments  in  the  Grov- 
emment  will  follow  the  excellent  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Memmott.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  emulation. 


MARYWOOD  COLLEGE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  m^ay  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
saying  to  the  effect  that,  if  you  educate 
a  man,  you  have  educated  a  man;  but,  if 
you  educate  a  woman,  you  have  educated 
a  family. 

For  50  yeais.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marywood 
College  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  send- 
ing forth  a  host  of  educated  women. 
Prom  her  halls  have  come  scientists, 
teachers,  economists,  librarians — women 
in  all  the  learned  professions  of  Amer- 
ica. From  her  halls  also  have  come  the 
mothers  of  yesterday,  of  today,  and  to- 
morrow. 

Marywood  College  is  a  pioneer  and  the 
child  of  pioneers.  It  was  the  first  Cath- 
olic women's  college  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  in  1900,  a  group 
of  courageous  nuns — sisters — Servants  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  50  acres  of  woodland 
overlooking  the  city  of  Scranton,  and 
drew  up  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
mother  house  and  a  seminary  for  girls.  ^ 
It  was  called  Mount  St.  Mary's  and  was; 
completed  in  1902. 

But,  with  the  completion  of  the  girls 
seminary.  Mother  M,  Cyril  and  Bishop 
Michael  J.  Hoban  saw  a  new  need,  that 
of  a  college  for  the  young  women  of  the 
area.  Sisters  were  selected  and  sent  for 
advanced  study  at  10  different  colleges 
and  universities,  to  prepare  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  college. 

In  1915,  just  50  years  ago,  under 
Mother  M.  Germaine,  Mai-y^'ood  College 
opened  her  doors.  It  grew  and  prospered 
under  the  leadership  of  Sister  Immacu- 
lata,  cofounder  and  fiist  dean,  who  held 
that  office  from  1915  to  1943. 

Sister  M.  Cuthbert,  who  had  assisted 
Sister  M.  Immaculata,  assumed  the  of- 
fice of  dean  in  1943.  In  1943  also,  the 
first  president,  separate  from  the  supe- 
rior of  the  community,  was  chosen  in  the 
person  of  Sister  M.  Sylvia.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sister  M.  Eugenia,  who  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  the  present  presi- 
dent of  Marywood,  Sister  M.  St.  Mary. 

The  power  to  grant  three  degrees — 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  music,  and 
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bachelor  of  science  in  home  economics — 
wa5  assured  by  the  first  charter.  Very 
soon  the  college  was  empowered  to  grant 
the  master  of  arts,  1922;  bachelor  of 
science  in  education,  1922;  bachelor  of 
science  in  library  science,  1946;  bachelor 
of  science  in  medical  technology,  1952; 
and  master  of  science  in  education,  li- 
brary science,  and  psychology,  1954. 

The  college  is  further  empowered  to 
enable  students  to  qualify  as  guidance 
counselors,  1938;  school  librarians,  1929; 
vocational  home  economics  teachers, 
1936;  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
1948;  psychological  examiners,  and  pub- 
lic school  psychologist,  1942;  and  for  the 
certificate  in  theology  for  sisters,  1953. 

Marywood  became  the  first  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  to  offer  a  college  credit 
course  via  television  in  "The  History  of 
Drama."  Her  esthetics  course,  part  of 
a  splendid  course  in  drama,  won  out- 
standing praise  from  Theater  Arts  mag- 
azine as  early  as  1952. 

Marywood  has  produced  a  constant 
flow  of  highly  talented  musicians.  The 
college  was  host  to  the  All  Pennsylvania 
College  Orchestra,  with  Maestro  Alfredo 
Antonini  conducting,  and  Miss  Carolyn 
Dooley  of  Marywood  as  piano  soloist. 
Marywood  has  also  looked  to  the  young, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  two  colleges  in 
the  country  to  champion  the  new  con- 
temporary approach  to  music  for  the 
grade  and  high  school  child,  by  conduct- 
ing specialized  summer  workshops  in 
music  education  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Music  Education. 

Marywood  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
study  of  audio-visual  aids  in  education. 
One  of  the  finest  psychoeducational 
clinics  in  northeast  United  States  is 
located  on  her  campus,  working  with 
children  who  need  help  in  bringing  their 
intellectual  capax:ities  to  full  fruition. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  Marywood 
College  is  a  school  that  any  Congressman 
would  boast  to  have  within  his  district. 

This  year  Marywood  is  50  years  young. 
She  has  grown  from  the  small  hardy  be- 
ginning in  1915  to  a  magnificent  col- 
lege, the  largest  Catholic  women's  col- 
lege in  America. 

Last  week,  with  a  mass  celebrating  her 
50th  anniversai-y,  and  with  a  eucha- 
ristic  luncheon  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  City,  Marywood 
alumnae  celebrated  the  birthday  of  their 
alma  mater.  Under  Miss  Elizabeth 
Horan,  the  Mai-ywood  alumnae  are  now 
the  international  alumnae,  with  daugh- 
ters of  Marywood  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
join  me  in  saluting  Marywood  College 
in  tliis,  her  50th  anniversary  year.  In 
an  age  which  demands  education,  learn- 
ing, and  the  great  tranquillity  that  comes 
from  spiritual  depth,  I  am  proud  that 
Marywood  College  is  still  young,  still 
growing,  still  sending  forth  young 
women  who  have  the  learning  and  spir- 
itual depth  which  we  will  need  tomorrow 
in  a  growing  America. 

I  could  not  possibly  close  these  remarks 
without  first  turning  to  those  women  who 
built  this  college  50  years  ago,  and  who 
have  made  this  college  such  an  outstand- 
ing institution  of  higher  learning.   I  am 


sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join  in 
extending  compliments  of  the  Congress 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans  who 
know  the  values  of  education  to  the 
women  who  are  not  only  educators  but 
also  models  of  learning  and  piety,  the 
sisters.  Servants  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  MaiT- 


ACTIVITIES  OF  SIGMA  NU  FRATER- 
NITY, SAN  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  BROYPHLL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bob  Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  activities  of  Sigma  Nu  fra- 
ternity of  San  Diego  State  College. 
While  a  few  irresponsible  troublemak- 
ers are  making  the  headlines  by  reviling 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  Sigma  Nu  is  con- 
ducting a  drive  to  supply  needed  blood 
for  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

The  fraternity  is  spyonsoring  a  rally 
October  26  in  San  Diego  and  hopes  that 
5,000  donors  will  be  on  hand  to  give  blood 
for  use  in  the  battle  areas  of  Vietnam. 

I  consider  this  display  of  real  red- 
blooded  Americanism  more  typical  of  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  young  people  today 
than  the  marches  of  the  unwashed  and 
bearded.  By  donating  blood,  instead  of 
taring  up  their  draft  cards,  these  young 
p^ple  are  showing  our  Nation  that  our 
figiiting  men  have  their  support  instead 
of  their  scorn. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  campaign  will 
spread  to  the  other  campuses  across  the 
Nation.  It  is  an  appropriate  gesture.  It 
could  not  only  save  the  lives  of  wounded 
in  Vietnam,  but  it  is  a  fitting  way  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  here  at  home  are  blood 
brothers  with  those  who  have  gone  forth 
to  fight  for  freedom  in  the  jungles  of 
far-off  Vietnam. 

A  civilian  blood  bank  is  a  realistic,  pa- 
triotic, and  useful  way  for  those  at  home 
to  help  those  overseas. 


CRASH  IN  SAN  DIEGO  OP  PROTO- 
TYPE CHARGER  COUNTERINSUR- 
GENCY  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  BROYHTLL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bob  Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evening  before  last  I  learned  of  the  crash 
in  San  Diego  of  the  prototype  Charger 
counterinsurgency  aircraft  built  by  Con- 
vair  Division  of  General  Dynamics. 
Thankfully,  the  Navy  test  pilot  success- 
fully ejected  and  the  airplane  crash- 
landed  on  the  open  spaces  of  Lindbergh 


Airfield  injuring  no  one.  This  is  a  most 
unfortunate  setback  to  a  program  that 
deserves  our  support  not  only  because  of 
the  vital  mission  for  which  the  aircraft 
is  intended  but  also  because  the  aircraft 
was  the  product  of  free,  enterprising 
American  industry,  not  built  with  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

The  crash  occurred  on  the  Charger'.s 
196th  flight  with  a  total  test  flight  time 
of  about  200  hours  on  the  airplane. 
Twenty-two  hours  of  a  40-hour  military 
flight  test  program  were  logged  when 
the  crash  occurred.  This  military  flight 
evaluation  program  involving  pilots  from 
the  Air  Force,  Navy,  Army,  and  Marines 
was  being  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Clearly,  there  was  military 
interest  in  tliis  aircraft  as  a  potential 
new  and  valuable  weapon  for  limited 
wars  such  as  Vietnam  has  been. 

Flight  testing  to  date  had  demon- 
strably shown  the  capability  and  merit 
of  this  prototype  aircraft.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  wise  now  for  all  the  parties 
involved  in  the  testing  of  this  aircraft 
to  move  quickly  to  the  development  of  a 
new  Charger  so  that  these  vital  tests 
can  be  completed  and  decisions  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense  made  on  the 
basis  of  full  information. 


STANDARDIZATION     OF     FIREHOSE 
THREADS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bos  Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  Congresses  now  I  have  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  firehose  threads.  Though  this 
may  sound  like  a  small  and  insignificant 
matter  of  concern  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recent  hose  coupling  problems 
in  major  disaster  forest  fires  on  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts  indicate  that  a  seri- 
ous problem  exists. 

My  friend.  Battalion  Chief  Robert  Ely. 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  chairman  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs, 
Committee  on  Standardization  of  Fire- 
hose Threads,  recently  stated  that  the 
friendly  climate  of  mutual  aid  since 
World  War  n  has  been  limited  time  and 
time  again  by  the  varying  threads  used 
by  civil  defense,  military  services.  State 
agencies,  rural  fire  departments  and  the 
Forest  Service.  For  over  90  years  the 
lAFC  has  been  trying  to  get  all  firehose 
screw  threads  standardized.  To  ponder 
this  in  light  of  the  magnificent  space 
and  undersea  advances  this  Nation  has 
made  during  that  same  span  of  90  years 
immediately  causes  one  to  realize  how 
great  is  the  oversight  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment of  effectively  fighting  disastrous 
fires. 

Chief  Ely's  committee  has  submitted 
a  resolution  calling  for  all  possible  aid 
and  assistance  from  all  members  of  the 
lAFC,  all  national  fire  organizations  and 
governmental  agencies,  so   that  stand- 
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ardization  of  all  firehose  threads  can  be 
completed  before  100  years  have  elapsed. 
I  am  greatly  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  finally  see  fit  to  act  on  my  legisla- 
tion, House  Concurrent  Resolution  122, 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. The  need  for  its  passage  is  ob- 
viously evident. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  the  attached 
resolution. 

Standardization  of  Firehose  Threads 

Whereas  the  International  Association  ol 
Fire  Chiefs  has  repeatedly  advocated  the 
standardization  of  firehose  threads  since 
the  Inception  of  our  organization  in  1873; 
iind 

Whereas  this  Nation's  large-loss  fires  are 
increasing  yearly  with  the  records  showing 
lack  of  uniform  firehose  threads  as  a  con- 
tributing factor;  and 

Whereas  the  needed  standardization  can 
be  accomplished  at  a  minimum  of  labor  and 
cost  by  the  use  of  hose-threading  machines 
and  bushing  inserts  presently  available;  and 

Whereas  we  as  fire  chiefs  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  recommending  and  maintaining 
proper  standard  procedures  and  equipment 
to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  flre'  protec- 
tion for  our  citizenry;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  persistent 
work  of  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs  to  further  nationwide  standardization 
of  firehose  threads,  there  still  remain  many 
areas  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  non- 
standard threads:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs,  in  conference  assembled, 
this  22d  day  of  October  1964,  in  Houston, 
Tex..  Intensify  Its  efforts  to  nccompllsh  com- 
plete standardization  of  firehose  screw 
threads  throughout  the  country,  by  asking 
for  aid  and  assistance  from  all  fire  chiefs,  all 
national  fire  organizations,  manufacturers, 
and  governmental  agencies:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  promulgated  to  all  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  all  national  fire  organiza- 
tions, and  other  interested  parties. 


THE    NATURE    OF    ONE    EUROPEAN 
COMMON  MARKET  CRISIS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuRTisl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
excellent  piece  of  reporting.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  background  in- 
formation Congressmen  need  to  make 
sound  judgments  and  decisions.  It  is 
an  article  from  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey  of  September  1965,  titled  "The 
Nature  of  the  Common  Market's  Crisis." 

In  a  few  pages  the  survey  gives  a  sound 
background  for  understanding  the  de- 
velopments within  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community — EEC — that  led  to 
the  present  EEC  crisis.  The  article  con- 
firms many  of  the  comments  that  I  made 
in  my  remarks  in  the  nature  of  the  EEC 
crisis  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  26. 

Though  I  am  grateful  to  the  survey 
for  supplying  this  information,  it  should 
have  been  supplied  much  earlier  to  the 


Congress  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
State  Department,  for  example,  has  the 
responsibility  to  present  us  with  similar 
lucid  analyses  of  events  of  such  profound 
importance  for  our  foreign  policy.  The 
oflBce  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  which  has  occasion- 
ally sent  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
current  trade  talks  in  progress  at  Geneva 
to  the  congressional  delegates  to  these 
negotiations,  could  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  present  the  background  of 
the  EEC  crisis  authoritatively. 

The  Nature  of  the  Common  Markets 
Crisis 

President  de  Gaulle's  press  conference  of 
September  9  did  not  In  itself  create  a  crisis 
In  the  development  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  Nor  did  the  crisis  start, 
as  so  many  reports  would  have  It,  with  the 
French  decision  last  June  to  walk  out  of 
the  Common  Market  negotiations  in  Bus- 
sels.  The  actual  causes,  rather,  go  back  to 
fundamental  problems  and  conflicts  inherent 
in  the  idea  of  community  that  were  only 
partially  perceived,  and  certainly  not  ade- 
quately dealt  with,  at  the  time  the  Rome 
Treaty,  EEC's  basic  document,  was  written. 

What  General  de  Gaulle  has  now  done 
with  acute  precision  is  to  spell  out  the  prob- 
lems and  define  the  conflicts.  Despite  the 
dismay  his  action  has  stirred,  it  could  well 
have  the  outcome  of  ultimately  putting  rela- 
tions among  the  Six  on  more  certain  and 
less  troublesome  footing. 

EEC's  crisis  has  less  to  do  with  the  particu- 
lars of  economic  policy  than  with  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  constitutional  form  and 
the  lodgment  of  ultimate  power.  What  is 
involved  most  crucially  is  the  Community's 
momentum  toward  becoming  a  political 
entity  above  Its  member  nations.  This,  de- 
clared General  de  Gaulle,  is  unacceptable  to 
France  because  It  threatens  French 
sovereignty. 

He  might  have  noted  that  It  likewise 
threatens  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  five 
other  members,  and  might  have  asked — 
since  rhetorical  questions  are  not  out  of 
place  in  his  press  conferences — whether  any 
or  all  of  them  were  more  ready  than  France 
to  sign  and  seal  the  substantial  surrender 
of  autonomy  which  the  erection  of  a  supra- 
nr.tion.il  nuvhority  would  demand.  The  gen- 
eral was  issuing,  in  other  words,  not  so  much 
an  ultimatum  as  an  invitation  to  his  fellow 
heads  of  state  in  EEC  to  think  through  one 
more  time  the  conditions  on  which  the  econ- 
omies of  their  countries  are  to  be  harmonized. 

All  this  was  no  more  than  realists  in  the 
Common  Market  had  reason  to  expect. 
Where  the  French  leader  jolted  even  the 
realists  was  In  his  strong  Implication  that 
the  Rome  Treaty  must  be  rewritten.  France, 
he  indicated,  would  require  removal  of 
"basic  errors"  and.  "ambiguities"  from  the 
treaty  before  it  would  be  willing  to  go  any 
further  with   the  work  of   harmonization. 

That  work  has  been  at  a  virtual  standstill 
since  last  June  30.  when  French  Foreign 
Minister  Couve  de  Murville  abruptly  ended 
a  session  of  EEC's  Council  of  Ministers  that 
was  laboring  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
knotty  issue  of  the  Common  Market's  fi- 
nancing arrangements  for  ag.-iculture.  On 
the  basis  of  a  previous  understanding  among 
the  Six,  those  arrangements — involving  mem- 
ber country  payments  into  and  receipts  from 
the  Agricultural  Guidance  and  Guarantee 
Fund — were  to  have  been  worked  out  by 
June  30.  The  failure  of  the  Council  to  meet 
the  deadline,  said  the  French,  was  the  reason 
for  their  walkout. 

Important  as  agricultural  matters  are  to 
France  and  It.s  farmers,  and  anxious  as  the 
French  were  to  reach  an  agreement,  close 
observers  of  Common  Market  affairs  tended 
at  the  time  to  doubt  the  completeness  of 
that      explanation.       Negotiations      beyond 


deadlines,  it  was  pointed  out,  have  become 
commonplace  for  EEC.  Moreover,  sharp 
though  the  farm  differences  were,  it  seemed 
clear  to  most  that  the  possibilities  of  com- 
promise had  not  been  exhausted,  nor  even 
fully  explored,  and  that  In  time  a  solution 
would  have  been  found. 

As  President  de  Gaulle's  statements  have 
now  made  clear,  It  seems  far  more  likely  that 
even  in  June  France  had  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  face  the  crucial  Issue  of 
supranational  trend.  In  fact,  with  the  effec- 
tive veto  power  of  individual  member  coun- 
tries over  major  decisions  scheduled  by  the 
Community's  timetable  to  end  next 
January  1,  there  exists  widespread  conviction 
that  General  de  Gaulle  might  well  have  been 
forced  to  create  a  critical  issue  sometime  this 
year  if  one  had  not  presented  itself.  "Sooner 
or  later."  he  declared,  "the  crisis  was  in- 
evitable." With  the  transition  to  majoiity 
voting  getting  near,  "sooner"  presumably 
seemed  better. 

In  any  event,  the  end  of  June  would  have 
ushered  In  a  period  of  enforced  repose  for 
the  Community.  The  vacation  period  was 
on  hand,  and  looming  beyond  that  were  tlie 
complications  of  the  German  national  elec- 
tion in  September  and  the  French  one  in 
December.  The  French,  meanwhile,  could 
proceed  with  reasonable  confidence  that  de- 
lay In  fixing  the  terms  of  EEC's  agricultural 
financing  wouldn't  necessarily  mean  that 
any  less  money  would  ultimately  flow  to 
France,  since  in  practice  there  Is  a  time- 
lag  of  many  months  in  disbursements.  Nor 
should  it  have  distressed  the  French  Gov- 
ernment that  postponing  agricultural  agree- 
ment meant  further  loss  of  time  for  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations.  Paris 
right  along  has  been  distinctly  cool  toward 
U.S.  determination  to  get  EEC  to  lower  its 
farm  import  barriers. 

At  the  center  of  the  controversy,  quite 
obviously.  Is  the  gut  Issue  of  how  much 
political  federalism  the  Community  is  to 
have,  if  any.  Is  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
each  of  the  six  to  remain  untouched,  or  is 
the  Common  Market  to  evolve  in  the  direc- 
tion of  political  federation,  with  Its  Institu- 
tions (Its  executive  body  and  Its  parliament 
in  particular)  wielding  i>olitlcal  authority 
which  Is  independent  of  that  possessed  by 
the  individual  member  countries? 

The  latter  course  was  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  community's  original  spon- 
sors and  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  U.S.  Government 
supported  EEC  from  the  start.  It  is  precisely 
the  concept  which  President  de  Gaulle  is 
now  challenging.  "Nothing,"  he  declared 
on  September  9.  "which  is  important  at 
present  in  the  organization,  and  later  In  the 
operation  of  the  Common  Market  of  the  Six. 
should  be  decided  and.  even  more,  applied, 
except  by  the  responsible  public  authorities 
in  the  six  states;  that  Is,  the  governments 
controlled  by  the  parliaments." 

While  perhaps  not  so  explicitly  stated  be- 
fore, this  has  long  been  President  de  Gaulle's 
view.  It  has,  moreover,  numerotis  other  ad- 
herents in  Europe,  a  fact  which  tends  to  be 
underappreciated  but  which  is  vitally  im- 
portant in  trying  to  assess  the  probable 
outcome  of  EEC's  present  crisis.  There  is 
rather  wide  agreement,  actually,  that  few 
countries  of  Europe,  big  or  small,  have 
reached  a  stage  where  they  are  psychologi- 
cally ready  to  abide  by  majorit^votes^^^on 
economic  issues  other  than  the  mostHrUU 

ACRICtTLTURE  AND  MUCH  MORE 

Although  the  squabble  over  agricultural 
financing  is  clearly  of  subordinate  Impor- 
tance in  the  present  controversy,  its  details 
and  its  chronology  help  illuminate  what  the 
fight  Is  really  all  about.  The  origin  of  the 
trouble  traces  back  to  1962,  when,  as  a  con- 
dition for  agreeing  to  further  Industrial 
tariff  cuts,  the  French  Insisted  that  a  start 
be  made  on  a  common  agricultural  policy. 
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Among  other  things,  agreement  was  reached 
at  that  time  on  a  formula  imder  which 
member  countries  would  make  payments 
Into  and  withdraw  money  from  an  AgrlcxU- 
tural  Guidance  and  Guarantee  Fund.  The 
formula  penalized  farm  imports  from  non- 
member  countries,  the  intent  being  to  en- 
courage and  subsidize  agricultural  produc- 
tion within  EEC. 

This  arrangement  covered  only  a  3 -year 
period.  Thereafter,  a  new  formula  to  be 
worked  out  no  later  than  June  30,  1965,  was 
to  cover  the  remainder  of  EEC's  transition 
period,  which  runs  through  1969.  In  Decem- 
ber 1964.  anticipating  the  approaching  dead- 
Ime,  the  Council  of  Ministers  instructed  the 
Community'.?  nine-man  executive  Commis- 
Eion  to  draw  up  and  submit  proposals  for 
continuing  the  Fund's  operations.  The 
Commission  also  was  asked  to  investigate 
how  receipts  from  EEC's  common  external 
tariiT,  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  July  l, 
1967,  might  be  used  to  replace  payments  to 
the  Community's  budget  from  national 
treasuries.  It  was  from  this  latter  request 
that  the  whirlwind  blew. 
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STRETCHING    THE    MANDATE 

In  carrying  out  its  assignment,  the  Com- 
mission made  the  fateful  decision  to  con- 
strue its  mandate  in  exceptionally  broad 
terms.  Be.sides  providing  a  new  formula  for 
operating  the  agricultural  fund.  It  proposed 
eventual  transfer  to  the  Community's  coffers 
of  all  proceeds  flowing  from  the  common  ex- 
ternal tariff.  Although  provision  was  made 
for  the  redistribution  to  national  govern- 
ments of  revenues  in  excess  of  normal  Com- 
munity needs,  one  very  significant  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  would  have  been 
to  make  budgetary  discipline  over  the  Com- 
mission by  member  countries  far  more 
difficult. 

Predictably,  this  was  a  highly  controversial 
recommendation,  since  even  previou<=ly  the 
executive  body's  budgets  had  been  a  source 
of  considerable  friction.  Still  more  sensitive 
was  the  Commission's  suggestion  that  the 
EEC  Parliament  in  Strasbourg — an  Institu- 
tion that  draws  no  real  power  from  the  Rome 
Treaty— assume  partial  authority  over  the 
Community's  budget— and  thus.  In  eflect, 
the  potential  for  materially  Influencing 
Common  Market  affairs. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  for- 
mally submitted  to  the  Council  on  April  1 
of  this  year,  triggered  immediate  opposition 
from  the  French.  They  angrily  protested 
the  coupling,  in  an  omnibus  package,  of  non- 
farm  proposals  with  those  relating  to  agri- 
cultural financing,  emphasizing  that  only  for 
the  latter,  and  for  nothing  else,  was  there  a 
June  30  deadline. 

The  French  thought  they  perceived  the 
Commission's  strategy,  and  they  found  it  of- 
fensive. They  believed  the  Brussels  group 
was  counting  on  France  to  swallow  a  measure 
of  distasteful  integration  because  of  its  spe- 
cial interest  (as  EEC's  most  important  agri- 
cultural nation)  in  getting  the  details  of 
farm  flnanclng  settled.  Reportedly,  the  im- 
plied suggestion  that  France  might  compro- 
mise Its  sovereignty  for  financial  consid- 
erations was  particularly  infuriating  to 
President  de  Gaulle. 

Despite  the  strong  protest  from  Paris,  the 
Commission — in  what  is  now  regarded  as  a 
serious  miscalculation  of  its  strength pro- 
ceeded to  try  to  line  up  support  for  its  pack- 
age. In  May  it  sought  and  won  the  backing 
of  the  Strasbourg  Parliament  for  its  propos- 
als, a  tactic  which  could  only  add  to  the  dis- 
pleasure which  the  French  already  felt. 

Since  there  is  no  public  record  of  debate 
Within  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  precise 
position  taken  on  the  package  by  each  of  the 
community's  members  other  than  France  is 
not  known  with  certainty.  The  Dutch  who 
consistently  have  been  the  most  federally 
minded  among  the  six,  unquestionably  pro- 
vided  the   commission's   strongest  support; 


beyond  that,  generalizations  are  risky 
Italy,  hardest  hit  of  all  by  the  financing 
formulas  applicable  from  1962  to  1965,  seems 
to  have  been  principally  preoccupied  with 
winning  concessions  on  the  matter  of  con- 
tributions to  the  agricultural  fund. 

The  dialog  between  Prance  and  Germany 
on  the  commission's  proposals  presents  in 
retrospect,  something  of  a  puzzle.  On  the 
basis  of  conversations  between  the  French 
and  German  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
French  toward  the  end  of  June  were  operat- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  they  had  reached 
satisfactory  agreement  with  Bonn  on  essen- 
tials. Then,  on  June  30,  the  deadline  date, 
the  German  Bundestag  passed  a  resolution 
supporting  the  Strasbourg  Parliament's  de- 
sire for  budgetary  power.  This  abruptly 
altered  the  complexion  of  the  Council's  de- 
liberations, again  giving  primacy  to  the 
supranational  issue,  which  had  been  tending 
to  recede  into  the  background.  Probably 
the  Bundestag's  action,  more  than  any  other 
snigle  event,  was  what  prompted  M  Couve 
de  Murville  to  break  off  discussion  at  2  a  m 
on  July  1. 

Had  agricultural  financing  alone  been  the 
Issue,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  any 
such  outcome  would  have  occurred.  Italy 
and  France,  it  is  true,  differed  quite  sharply 
on  the  length  of  the  period  for  which  financ- 
ing arrangements  were  to  be  set.  Germany 
moreover,  had  introduced  some  complicated 
economic  requests  during  the  council  ses- 
sions of  June  28  and  29.  But  there  had  been 
considerable  progress,  and  Just  before  the 
Bundestag's  move  the  general  expectation  of 
close  observers  of  the  Brussels  negotiations 
was  that  a  way  of  compromising  differences 
on  financing  would  be  found— perhaps  not 
by  the  midnight  deadline  on  the  30th  but 
probably  with  only  a  short  extension. 

A  settlement  covering  agricultural  financ- 
ing alone  would  have  been  strongly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Dutch,  whose  legislature  had 
instructed  its  government  not  to  agree  to  a 
plan  for  farm  financing  which  did  not  allow 
for  a  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the 
Strasbourg  Parliament.  But  the  prevailing 
belief  was  that  even  that  problem  might 
have  been  circumvented  by  the  council 
through  some  mildly  worded  declaration  of 
eventual  intent  to  consider  changes  in 
Parliament's  status.  Conceivably  the  Dut<;h 
might  have  balked  at  such  a  maneuver,  but 
a  position  of  intra  nsigency  would  have  been 
difficult  for  them  to  maintain  had  the  other 
five  members  come  to  agreement. 

But  the  Bundestag's  unexpected  vote  of 
support  for  the  Parliament's  budgetary 
powers  seemed  to  convince  the  French  that 
the  issue  of  supranationalism  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  decisively  before  Commu- 
nity integration  went  any  further.  "Now 
we    know."    President    de    Gaulle    declared 

September  9.  "heaven  knows  that  we  know 

that  there  is  a  different  concept  of  a  Euro- 
pean federation  in  which  »  •  •  the  countries 
would  lose  their  national  personalities.  »  •  * 
The  combination — premeditated  or  not — of 
the  supranational  demands  of  the  Brussels 
Commission,  of  the  support  that  several 
delegations  declared  themselves  ready  to  give 
them  and  finally  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
partners  at  the  last  moment  went  back  on 
what  they  had  previously  accepted,  forced 
us  'CO  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  close." 

The  issue,  then,  focuses  on  the  constitu- 
tional form  the  Community  is  to  have  and 
on  the  location  of  power  within  the  orga- 
nizational structure.  President  de  Gaulle 
is  calling  for  agreement  among  the  Six  on 
the  precise  limits  of  the  commission's  and 
the  Parliament's  authority.  He  clearly  is  no 
longer  content  to  rely  on  anything  like  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  that  the  vote  -f 
a  majority  will  not  be  used  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  a  d;s.sent!ng  ration's  will.  Agri- 
cultural financing,  despite  its  great  Impor- 
tance to  France,  is  secondary,  and  that  is 
undoubtedly  why  the  French  chose  to  stay 
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away  from  the  July  meeting  of  the  Council 
even  though  the  conamisslon  by  that  time 
had  belatedly  drafted  a  new  set  of  proposals 
restricted  In  essence  to  agricultural  matters. 

WHAT  FUTURE  FOR  ECC? 

All  sorts  of  difficulties  attend  any  effort  to 
anticipate  when  and  how  resolution  win 
come.  The  relevant  considerations  range  all 
the  way  from  purely  personal  animosities 
among  the  individuals  involved  to  pro 
foundly  different  philosophies  of  political 
organization.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  with  reasonable  safety  is  that  the  end 
of  the  crisis  is  at  least  some  months  off.  The 
new  German  Government  needs  time  both 
to  get  Itself  organized  and  to  assess  the 
French  demands.  The  French,  meanwhile 
are  nearing  the  start  of  their  own  election 
campaign.  Thus,  the  chances  are  that  a 
resumption  of  EEC  negotiations  will  be  de- 
layed, with  no  hard  bargaining  likely  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Eventually,  however.  France  can  be  rather 
sure  of  getting  its  Common  Market  partners 
to  focus  on  the  question  of  revising  the 
Rome  Treaty.  Waiting  may  prove  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  agreement  reached  last 
April  to  merge  the  executive  apparatuses  of 
EEC,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, and  Euratom  contemplates  the  writ- 
ing of  a  new  document  unifying  the  three 
existing  treaties.  This  would  afford  France 
an  opportunity  to  make  proposals  for  elim- 
inating the  supranational  features  of  the 
Rome  Treaty  which  it  dislikes. 

Since  last  Aprils  agreement  calls  for  cre.i- 
tion  of  a  single  executive  commission  for 
the  unified  commiuiity.  the  merger  when  it 
takes  effect  should  provide  some  element  of 
a  fresh  start  In  relationships  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Council  of  Ministers 
.°J"®v.  1'."''°"*^  °^  ^^^'^  recent  difficulties 
attach  high  causal  weight  to  French  dissatis- 
faction With  present  Commission  personnel- 
with  or  without  new  faces,  the  mere  event  of 
unification  will  give  the  Commission  a  chance 
to  get  off  on  a  new,  more  amicable  footing 
with  the  Council.  ^ 

In  a  confrontation  as  confused  and  rami- 
fied as  the  present  one,  anything  is  possible 
including  even  EEC's  eventual  disintegra- 
tion. The  chances,  however,  of  such  an  ex- 
treme outcome  still  seem  small.  A  solid 
alinement  against  France  on  the  issue  of 
supranationalism,  which  conceivably  could 
wreck  the  Community,  is  unlikely.  More- 
over, all  ECC  members,  including  France 
seem  convinced  that  the  Common  Market 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  their  prosperity. 

Political  scientists  are  busy  noodling  over 
the  question  of  how  reduced  power  for  the 
Commission  would  affect  EEC's  future  devel- 
opment. The  prevalent  theoretical  prefer- 
ence for  strong  executive  leadership  in- 
clines most  observers  to  the  view  that  any 
weakening  of  the  Commission  would  maice 
further  progress  toward  economic  harmoni- 
zation more  difficult.  If  the  Commission's 
job  is  that  of  a  catalyst,  this  line  of  reason- 
ing goes,  it  can  fimction  efTectlvcly  only  if 
It  has  freedom  to  take  venturesome  In- 
itiatives, to  propose  boldly.  This  year's 
experience,  however,  casts  some  question 
on  that  basically  plausible  analvsis.  If  It 
had  not  been  for  the  Commission's  boldness 
last  spring,  there  might  not  have  been  a  mid- 
year explosion,  and  agricultural  harmoniza- 
tion might  now  be  much  further  along. 

BAD     NEWS    FOR     GATT 

In  Washington,  concern  over  the  Common 
Market  deadlock  centers  on  the  harm  it  does 
to  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  negotiations 
In  Geneva.  EEC's  wrangle  prevented  it  from 
putting  forward  the  agricultural  proposals 
that  were  supposed  to  have  been  submitted 
on  September  16,  and  there  would  appear 
no  prospect  that  this  failure  will  be  remedied 
anytime  this  year.  This  could  mean  a  serious 
loss  of  negotiating  time,  since  Congress  in- 
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sisted  when  granting  authority  for  the 
Geneva  negotiations  that  cuts  in  industrial 
tariffs  be  made  conditional  on  a  lowering 
of   EEC's  agricultural   barriers. 

With  U.S.  bargaining  authority  running 
to  mid-1967,  there  will  still  be  leeway  for 
constructive  negotiations  If  EEC  can  resolve 
its  troubles  by  early  1966  and  then  go 
speedily  ahead  with  tlie  submission  of  tariff 
proposals  for  farm  products.  If  the  crisis 
is  not  settled  rather  early  In  1966.  however, 
tlie  outlook  for  a  satisfactory  outcome  of 
the  Kennedy  round  would  dim.  because  the 
farm  negotiations  are  bound  V3  be  trouble- 
some and  lengthy.  This,  in  turn,  could 
have  a  pronounced  impact  for  a  long  time 
to  come  on  world  trade  liberalization,  since 
the  prevailing  judgment  in  Washington  is 
that  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  another 
reciprocal  trade  measure  is  voted  if  the  high 
hopes  attached  to  the  1962  act  come  to 
nothing. 

MEETING   THE   CHALLENGE   OF 
AUTOMATION 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober 1964,  I  published  in  the  National 
Association  of  Secondai-y-School  Prin- 
cipals bulletin  an  article  titled:  "Auto- 
mation." In  that  article  I  expressed 
many  of  my  views  on  automation,  which 
on  review  I  find  still  valid  today. 

Essential  to  an  understanding  of  auto- 
mation is  that  it  is  an  age-old  plienome- 
non.  The  process  of  human  invention 
and  exploitation  of  inventions  is  the 
stoi-y  of  man's  material  progress. 
Though  we  tend  to  think  of  automation 
as  a  purely  contemporary  problem,  the 
only  way  in  which  modern  automation 
differs  from  earlier  automation  is  that 
the  pace  of  change  is  veiT  highly  ac- 
celerated. The  type  of  technology  now 
associated  with  this  accelerated  pace  of 
change  is  often  called  cybernetics. 

As  the  pace  of  automation  grows 
faster  and  economic  changes  accelerate 
new  jobs  are  being  created  and  old  jobs 
are  being  destroyed  faster.  Fortunately, 
although  scholars  have  not  sought  the 
answer  to  this  key  question  with  enough 
diligence,  commonsense  and  what  exist- 
ing studies  there  are  indicate  that  new 
jobs  ai-e  being  created  in  much  greater 
number  than  tlie  number  of  jobs  being 
destroyed.  Tliese  jobs  averaged  out  are 
not  only  of  higher  skill  levels  but  bring 
higher  pay.  But  there  is  a  lag  between 
the  absorption  of  the  new  jobs  by  ade- 
quately skilled  workers,  and  the  result  is 
"f  rictional"  unemployment. 

How  can  we  activate  pi'ocesses  of  job 
and  skill  adjustment  required  by  rapid 
economic  change?  For  one  thing  we 
must  find  workable  solutions  to  several 
immediately  observable  problems: 

First.  New  jobs  are  frequently  outside 
the  business  and  geographic  areas  are 
where  the  jobs  rendered  obsolete  exist. 

Second.  Displaced  workers  are  fre- 
quently not  the  ones  best  suited  to  be 


trained  to  take  newly  created  jobs. 
Obsolete  jobs  are  very  often  inferior  to 
jobs  newly  created  by  automation,  and 
the  jobs  going  begging  today  are  jobs 
which  demand  skills  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average  of  skills. 

Third.  With  continual  upgrading  of 
job  requirements  and  the  displacement 
of  man  power  with  machine  power, 
those  who  were  born  with  very  limited 
mental  talents  could  be  phased  out  of  the 
labor  market.  Brains  have  taken  prior- 
ity over  brawn  as  a  job  requirement. 

The  process  of  adjustment  required  by 
the  above  results  of  automation  can  be 
helped  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  and 
essentially,  it  is  important  that  contin- 
ual upgrading  of  job  skills  occur  at  all 
levels  of  employment.  Education  and 
training  at  all  levels  for  all  skills  must 
be  considered  an  investment  in  human 
capital,  equal  in  priority  if  not  to  be 
given  higher  priority  to  investment  in 
machinery  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

A  person  holding  down  a  job  which  is 
too  easy  for  him  does  a  disservice  to  him- 
self, to  society  and  to  the  oerson  with 
fewer  natural  abilities  wh»^could  fill  the 
less  demanding  job.  With  a  system  of 
proper  job  analysis  we  can  find  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  economically  sound  jobs 
which  even  persoiis  of  limited  IQ  can 
perform. 

Solving  the  problems  of  skill  upgrad- 
ing, and  placement  of  workers  could  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  institutional 
changes. 

For  example,  unions  could  contribute 
more  to  the  continual  upgrading  and 
shifting  of  skills  required  by  automation. 
Unions  absorb  new  jobs  in  their  "juris- 
dictions" only  slowly,  and  give  up  their 
control  over  old  jobs  very  reluctantly. 
Thus  unions  tend  to  take  positions  in  de- 
fense of  the  status  quo  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  jobs  held  by  their  members. 
These  are  often  obsolescent  jobs. 
Unions  in  this  case  accurately  represent 
the  sentiment  of  the  worker  whose  skill 
is  becoming  obsolete.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, represent  their  member's  best  in- 
terest, which  will  always  be  to  continual- 
ly upgrade  his  .skills  and  his  income,  even 
if  this  upgrading  and  job  shifting  proc- 
ess might  require  the  worker  to  move  to 
a  new  firm  in  the  same  or  a  different 
locale.  Unions  should  facilitate  the 
pace  of  change  by  encourging  and  pro- 
moting the  upgrading  of  their  member 
workers*  skills  and  helping  workers  make 
the  change  from  one  job  to  another  with- 
out unduly  great  expense  and  effort. 

Another  institutional  remedy  is  in 
management's  organization  and  plan- 
ning to  facilitate  job  change.  Manage- 
ment frequently  has  failed  to  anticipate 
that  the  process  of  rapid  innovation  re- 
quires the  timely  phasing  out  of  certain 
skills,  accompanied  by  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  the  new  skills  in  demand. 

Government,  too,  should  modernize 
its  institutional  mechanisms  so  that  an 
employee  of  one  company  who  has  a  job 
which  will  be  phased  out  would  be 
trained  at  the  same  time  for  a  new  job. 
The  cost  of  the  training  would  be  borne 
by  the  company  that  would  use  the  new 
skills. 


Further,  Federal  tax  law  inhibits, 
rather  than  encourages,  the  mobility  and 
flexibility  of  labor  which  are  so  vital  in 
coping  with  frictional  and  structural 
unemployment. 

To  this  end  a  very  large  number  of 
Republicans  in  both  House  and  Senate 
have  joined  Senator  Winston  Prouty 
and  myself  in  introducing  H.R.  10934, 
the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965.  This 
Republican  measure  operates  on  the 
elemental  principle  that  taxation  is  a 
charge  on  the  earnings  of  enterprises 
and  individuals,  and  that  these  entities 
are  prevented  by  this  charge  from  doinsj 
things  they  would  ordinarily  do.  By 
removing  part  of  their  tax  burden,  the 
Human  Investment  Act  hopes  to  en- 
courage firms  to  increfce  their  training 
progi-ams. 

But  the  problem  is  deeper  simply  than 
encouraging  firms  to  train  the  workers 
they  need  by  means  of  financial  encour- 
agement. 

Unions  should  take  a  new,  progressive 
approach  to  problems  caused  by  unem- 
ployment and  economic  change. 

Government  should  realize  finally  that 
it  can  provide  some  basic  services  that 
will  help  firms  to  meet  their  skill  needs. 

Management  and  its  associations 
should  devise  on  their  own  initiative 
imaginative  ways  of  quickly  obtaining  the 
job  skills  they  need. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Automation 

"The  anatomical  study  of  the  fossilized 
remains  does  not  tell  us  when  men  emerged, 
and  we  must  have  raeeurse  to  other  meth- 
ods of  approaching  jtie  question.  Bergson's 
answer  to  it  is  often  quoted.  Man,  he  said, 
appeared  on  earth  at  the  time  when  weap- 
ons and  tools  were  first  fashioned.  For  tlie 
paleontologist,  as  for  the  student  of  pre- 
history, tlie  phenomenon  of  man's  becoming 
man  is  contemporary  with  the  first  appear- 
ance in  history  of  implements."  (Reference 
"Larousse  Encyclopedia  of  Ancient  and  Me- 
dieval History  1963.") 

Some  economic  historians  have  pointed 
out  that  the  progress  of  man  can  be  followed 
in  his  increased  ability  to  use  energy.  Hand 
tools,  of  course,  increase  the  energy  of  men 
in  an  absolute  sense,  but  more  importantly 
tliey  direct  his  energy  more  efficiently  to 
the  purpose  at  hand. 

The  early  Egyptians  learned  that  tke  in- 
clined plane  and  buoyancy  of  water  greatly 
increased  the  "manpower"  of  a  man.  How- 
ever, not  until  late  Roman  times  were  there 
watermills  in  Rome,  set  in  motion  by  water 
from  the  acqueducts.  The  use  of  watermills 
was  slow  to  spread  throughout  the  Empire. 
By  the  12th  century  watermills  were  still 
not  a  common  sight.  The  use  of  the  power 
of  wind,  other  than  to  sail  ships,  does  not 
appear  until  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
"During  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  there 
was  a  distinct  improvement  in  harnessing 
(of  horses),  when  the  fixed  wooden  head 
collar  came  Into  use  •  •  •.  The  origin  of 
this  new  harness  is  unknown  •  *  *. 
Through  this  new  invention  the  sources  of 
energy  at  the  service  of  man  gained  the 
considerable  addition  of  horsepower.  Be- 
fore that  he  had  had  at  his  disposal  only 
manpower,  the  tractive  power  of  oxen,  and 
water  power  from  driving  the  watermills." 
(Reference.  "The  Agrarian  History  of  West- 
ern Europe  A.D.  500-1850"  by  H.  Slicher 
Van  Bath  translated  by  Olive  Ordish  1963. 
p.  63,  64.)  Yet,  as  in  the  use  of  watermills 
or  other  new  invention,  centuries  passed 
before  use  of  the  invention  became  wide- 
spread.    The  invention  of  the  horse  collar 
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somewhere  In  Germany  may  well  be  an  im- 
portant factor  contributing  to  the  added 
leisure  time  which  produced  the  Renais- 
sance. 

The  industrial  revolution  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cenutry  can  be  closely 
identified  with  the  advent  of  steampower. 
However,  as  each  new  basic  invention  which 
Increased  the  sourcej  of  energy  available  to 
mankind  was  discovered,  the  time  required 
for  its  widespread  application  diminished. 

Steampower  was  hardly  fully  exploited  in 
the  first  100  years  of  its  existence  before  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  and  electrical 
power  moved  into  prominence.  And.  now, 
less  than  50  years  later,  electronics,  atomic 
energy,  and  Jet  propulsion  engines  are  mov- 
ing in. 

Basic  research  as  well  as  applied  research 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  material  human 
progress.  The  in\{pntion  of  the  zero  in  India 
and  its  spread  through  Arabia  to  the  Western 
World  was  as  important  to  basic  research  as 
was  the  invention  of  the  horsecoUar  to  that 
of  applied  research.  The  invention  of  the 
new  science  called  cybernetics  is  as  im- 
portant to  basic  research  as  the  invention  of 
electronics  Is  to  applied  research,  the  com- 
puters themselves. 

Mr.  H.  Slicher  Van  Bath  says:  "Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  Illustrate  progress  during  the 
last  century  is  to  calculate  the  minimum 
number  of  man-hours  needed  to  produce  a 
certain  quantity  of  cereals  from  a  given  area. 
In  1830  the  production  of  1,800  litres  of  wheat 
on  one  hectare  using  the  ordinary  plotigh, 
harrow,  sickles,  flails,  took  144  man-hours. 
In  the  United  States  in  1896,  with  the  aid  of 
the  machines  in  use  at  the  time,  this  had 
been  reduced  to  22  man-hours;  in  1930,  when 
using  tractors  and  combine  harvesters,  the 
time  was  brought  to  S';  man-hours."  I  do 
not  know  what  the  figure  for  1964  would  be; 
however,  it  Is  probably  less  than  1  man-hour'. 
In  the  past  decade,  agricultural  employment 
In  the  United  States  has  declined  42  percent 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  rise  in  farm  production  Today 
agricultural  production  in  the  United  States 
is  limited  by  consumer  satiation,  not  by  abil- 
ity to  produce. 

My  basic  point  is  that  the  term  "automa- 
tion," which  Is  used  so  freely  today,  relates 
to  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  process 
of  human  invention  and  engineering  to  ex- 
ploit new  Inventions  is  the  story  of  man- 
kind's material  progress.  Nor  does  his  proc- 
ess follow  the  Toynbee  cycle  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations.  It  seems  to  spiral  ever  up- 
ward; perhaps  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations 
Is  an  essential  factor  In  this  upward  spiral. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  coining  a  new 
term  to  describe  the  inventing  and  engineer- 
ing process  during  our  own  times  is  that 
its  rate  has  increased  and  continues  to  ac- 
celerate. Technological  change  is  moving  at 
an  extraordinarily  rapid  pace.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  applied  nev/  names  to  describe 
rapid  acceleration,  e.g.  the  industrial  age,  the 
steel  age,  the  electrical  age.  the  electronic 
age.  Now  we  use  the  term  "automation," 
which  in  turn  is  giving  way  to  cybernetics.  • 
It  is  possible  that  the  very  increased  rate 
of  innovation  in  products  and  processes  has 
produced  a  new  phenomenon.  Cybernetics 
may  be  introducing  something  different  be- 
cause of  its  great  rate  of  change. 

I  believe  that  we  are  facing  some  new 
problems  for  a  simple  reason.  The  rate  of 
innovation  is  now  moving  much  faster  com- 
pared to  the  human  life  span.  Until  the 
present,  innovation,  although  rapid,  did  not 
disrupt  en  masse  the  life  of  individual 
human  beings,  even  though  it  did  affect  the 
history  of  nations 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  In  1900  a  young 
man  entering  the  labor  force  could  probably 
count  upon  the  sklU  he  had  learned  or  was 
about  to  learn  as  an  apprentice  for  his  liveli- 
hood during  his  entire  working  life.  Today. 
With  the  rapid  rate  of  Innovation,  the  skill 


learned  as  a  youth  may  become  obsolete  and 
imusable  within  10  or  15  years. 

The  key  question  involving  rapid  Innova- 
tion is  not  whether  it  Is  disruptive  to  the 
lives  of  individual  men  and  women.  Because 
it  destroys  Jobs,  it  is  disruptive.  Nor  Is  the 
key  question  whether  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  Individual  man  and 
woman  to  cope  with  it  by  learning  new  mar- 
ketable skUls  for  the  new  Jobs  that  automa- 
tion has  created.  Automation  does  create 
new  Jobs.  The  key  question  is  does  automa- 
tion create  more  jobs  than  It  destroys? 

Scholars  have  not  sought  the  answer  to 
this  key  quefetlon  with  sufHcIent  dUlgence 
However,   to   the   extent  that  studies   have 
been  undertaken  and  to  the  extent  that  com- 
monsense  and  history  have  a  hearing,  the 
answer  is  clearly  in  the  affirmative.    Regret- 
tably we  have  not  yet  moved  economics  out 
of   the   area   of   commonsense   as   we   have 
the  physical  sciences.    We  are  still  flounder- 
ing in  a  miasma  of  misinformation  and  prej- 
udice.    Commonsense     and     history     could 
rescue  us  and  put  us  on  firm  ground  so  we 
could    move   on    hito    the   higher    realm    of 
specialized      sense— beyond      commonsense 
(Reference   .=;tudy   by   Dr.   Yale   Brozen   en- 
titled   "Automation— the    Impact    of    Tech- 
nological Change."  written  for  the  American 
Enterprise   Institute   for  Public   Policy   Re- 
search, and  published  by  that  organization 
in  March  1963  "•   •  •  between  1951  and  1961. 
20  million  new  Jobs  were  created  and  13  mil- 
Uon  jobs  were  destroyed,  leaving  a  net  gain 
of    7    million    jobs."      "87   Million   Jobs-   by 
Congressman  Tom  Ctmns  published  by  Duell 
Sloan   and    Pearce,    New   York,    affiliate    of 
Msrcdith  Pre.'^s,  1962.) 

If  automation  creates  more  jobs  than  it 
renders  obsolete,  then  we  are  confronted 
witn  a  problem  which  has  been  traditional 
in  the  United  States,  a  short:ige.  not  an  over- 
abundance, of  manpower.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances our  unemployed  and  our  under- 
employed become  one  of  our  greatest  eco- 
nomic assets.  I  believe  that  this  is.  indeed, 
the  case. 

Furthermore,  existing  studies  of  automa- 
tion, or  of  cybernetics,  reveal  that  the  jobs 
rendered  obsolete  are  inferior  to  the  new  ones 
being  created.  They  are  inferior  in  two  ways; 
the  old  Jobs  pay  less;  and  the  old  Jobs  re- 
quire more  brawn  and  le.ss  brain.  Further- 
more, the  old  jobs  require  less  training  in 
order  to  attain  the  most  efficient  perform- 
ance. However,  one  of  the  gratifying  bene- 
fits of  automation  is  more  leisure  time,  which 
can  be  allocated  both  to  increased  recrea- 
tion and  to  the  training  which  the  new  jobs 
require.  (It  is  more  than  symbolic  that  the 
word,  "scholar,"  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word,  leisure  time.) 

Automation  requires  an  Increase  in  the 
average  age  of  entry  into  the  labor  force. 
More  time  is  required  to  learn  the  skills  de- 
manded by  the  new  Jobs.  It  is  an  anachro- 
nism that  our  Btu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics 
still  uses  age  14  as  the  age  of  entry  into  the 
work  force.  The  average  age  of  entry  is  now 
over  19,  and  it  will  continue  to  Increase  as 
more  and  more  of  our  high  school  graduates 
go  on  to  college  and  as  more  and  more  of 
our  college  graduates  go  on  to  graduate 
school.  Note  also  that  adult  education  has 
been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  In  re- 
cent years  to  meet  the  great  demand  for 
further  training,  retraining,  and  appropriate 
mental  recreation  which  the  higher  order  of 
skills  require. 

I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  most  people 
would  consider  the  increased  demand  for 
brain  rather  than  brawn  and  the  utilization 
of  more  and  more  time  for  recreation  and 
education  in  accord  with  their  concept  of  an 
increasing  standard  of  living  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Certainly  human  freedom  is 
unshackled  from  these  natural  forces;  these 
shackles  should  not  be  replaced  by  those 
imposed  by  society. 
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I  have  presented  the  optimistic  side  of 
automation.  However,  there  are  hard  reali- 
ties involved  in  the  rapid  rate  of  obsolescence 
of  human  skills  that  automation  creates  as 
many  technological  changes  are  experienced 
during  a  human  being's  lifespan.  The  prop. 
er  way  to  proceed  is  to  analyze  the  problems 
and  see  if  we  can't  cope  with  them.  Surely 
sabotage  is  not  the  proper  course.  (Again 
the  history  of  a  word  reveals  much.  Tlie 
word,  "sabotage."  is  derived  from  the  French 
word  sabot,  a  wooden  shoe,  which.  It  is  said 
the  French  worker  of  1800  threw  into  the 
machinery  to  break  it,  blaming  the  machine 
for  robbing  him  of  his  Job.) 

The  hard  realities  of  rapid  innovation  are 
that  the  new  Jobs  created  are  frequently  out- 
side the  business  and  geographical  area  where 
the  Jobs  rendered  obsolete  exist.  The  obso- 
lete  Jobs  are  directly  related  to  a  human 
being,  while  the  newly  created  Jobs  are  still 
looking  for  a  human  being  for  attachment 
Furthermore,  the  obsolete  Jobs  often  are 
related  to  a  particular  labor  union,  while  the 
newly  created  Jobs  are  outside  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  particular  union  and.  being  new, 
have  not  yet  been  imlonlzed.  The  union 
leader  finds  his  own  interests  coincide  with 
the  inertia  of  the  displaced  employee.  In- 
stead of  accommodating  the  process  of  inno- 
vation he-'may  tend  to  sabotage  it  outrlghtly 
or  with  featherbedding. 

Management  frequently  has  failed  to  an- 
ticipate that  the  process  of  rapid  innovation 
requires  the  timely  phasing  out  of  certain 
skills,  accompanied  by  on-the-job  training 
for  the  new  skills  in  demand.  Government, 
too,  has  not  understood  the  process  of  in- 
novation. It  should  have  already  established 
the  machinery  through  which  an  employee 
of  company  X,  holding  a  Job  being  phased 
out,  would  train  at  the  same  time  for  the 
new  Job,  not  with  company  X,  but  with 
company  Y.  Of  course,  company  X  should 
not  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  the  retrain- 
ing from  which  it  derives  no  economic  bene- 
fit. However,  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to 
set  up  the  mechanism  whereby  the  costs  of 
retraining  could  be  borne  by  the  ultimate 
iiser.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  tax  laws  In- 
hibit, instead  of  encourage,  the  mobility  and 
flexibility  of  labor  which  are  so  vital  in 
coping  with  frictional  and  structural  unem- 
ployment. 

Probably  the  reality  most  often  overlooked 
is  that  the  displaced  worker  frequently  is 
not  the  one  best  suited  to  be  trained  to 
take  on  the  newly  created  Job.  The  obsolete 
Jobs  tend  to  be  considerably  inferior  to  the 
jobs  newly  created  by  automation.  Further- 
more, the  Jobs  going  begging  today  are  Jobs 
which  demand  skills  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average  of  skills.  The  process  of  train- 
ing for  the  high  skills  in  demand  usually 
requires  that  a  person  holding  down  a  good 
Job  upgrade  his  skill  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  new  and  better  Job.  His  old  Job  then 
becomes  available  for  someone  below  him  in 
the  ladder  of  skills,  who  will  upgrade  his 
skill  in  a  similar  and  simultaneous  manner 
through  night  school  or  on-the-job  training. 
Meeting  the  changes  demanded  by  automa- 
tion requires  a  massive  and  constant  up- 
grading process  all  along  society's  ladder  of 
skills. 

A  person  holding  down  a  Job  which  is 
too  easy  for  him  does  a  disservice  to  himself, 
to  society,  and  to  .he  person  with  less  natural 
abilities  who  could  be  doing  the  less  demand- 
ing Job.  For  example,  a  person  with  two  arms 
who  preempts  a  Job  which  a  one-armed  man 
might  do  and  who  refuses  to  undertake  an 
available  Job  which  requires  two  arms 
thwarts  the  upgrading  process  which  auto- 
mation demands. 

Finally,  I  would  observe  that  possibly  we 
face  a  problem  which  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  us  quite  so  clearly.  Yet  it  is 
an  age-old  problem.  With  the  continued 
upgrading  of  skills  and  with  greater  em- 
phasis upon  brain  Instead  of  brawn,  those 
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«hn  were   born   with   very   limited   mental  what  pay  or  type  of  work  they  will  se-  e".  "ley  haven't  been  particularly  eager  to 

talents  could   be  phased   out  of  the   labor  lect.    What  is  true,  I  believe,  is  that  there  And  work,  are  not  in  serious  need  of  employ- 

-""^  5rn?in^a"r"ten°SeSTJe\'n  ^  ^  ^'^^  '-^'^.^^  ^^^^^J^  ^tJ-'^-  '^Z^o:Zy°i^roi:'t!S:i^ly  could 

person  deficient  ^Y^^J^/^^^ft^yVi"^*'"^^^  ing  in  our  society,  not  working  because  j^^^e  been  counted  as  unemployed  in  the 

''°"r  H.lTonlne  with  r"4rto^^^^^^  O^  l^ck  Of  incentive  or  lack  of  sklUs.  not  ^.S.  Government's  monthly  survey  of  the 

Hnld  with  vfry  limited  mental  capacities,  because  of  a  lack  of  jobs.     Not  working  Nation's  work  force  and  thus  contributed  to 

Hnwever  I  believe  that  by  a  system  of  proper  is  not  the  same  as  unemployed  as  de-  the  sample  on  which  Uncle  Sam  calculated 

lob  analvsls  we  can  find  a  sufficient  number  fined    in    our   BLS    unemployment    sta-  the  percent  of  the  work  force  that  is  Jobless. 

S  economically  sound  Jobs  which  persons  of  tistics.  ^ny  Interviewees  who  say  they  are  not  work- 

UmUeS    IQ    cL    perform.     Even    many    of          The  proof  of  this  Important  fact  lies  In  Sfemn?oeir°?et"LaLVlS?  A^t^^^^^^^ 

tnose  we  presently  instuutlona^^^^  ^    statistical    series    to    which    too    Uttle  ^",riS  woum  selm'L'^t  moS "eop"^^^ 

form  useful  tasks  during  a  perl^  of  cyber  ^^tention    has    been    paid;    namely,    the  motion    of    the    "hard-core    unemployed"- 

«n  TO  is  still   a  much  mor^  vereatiTe   and  "Labor   Force   Participation   Rate."     In  those  desperate  for  Jobs  who  are  searching 

usable  thinking  apparatus,  particularly  with  1964  that  rate  was  57.4  percent,  the  low-  for  any  means  to  keep  themselves  and  their 

regard  to  deTung  with  variables,  then  the  est  since  1947.    The  rate  in  1956  was  59.3  families  clothed  and  fed. 

most  talented  computer.  percent,  and  averaged  58.54  percent  for  figures  undee  fire 

__^_^^^^^_^_  the   decade    1951-60.  _  The   average   for  how  typical  are  people  like  Mr.  Anderson 

the  first  4  years  of  this  decade  1961-64  is  and   Mrs.   Barlta   among   the    unemployed? 

MANY  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  COUNT  57.51  percent.     If  the  labor  force  par-  No  one  knows  for  sure,  partly  because  It  is 

DO  NOT  COUNT  ticipation  rate  in  1964  was  59.3  percent  nearly  impossible  to  say  whether  a  particu- 

Mr.    BROYHILL    of    North    Carolina.  fJUT,' .^"nr'f mV^  ^nT  Vomen^'Tould  But"t"e?e^^a  ^g^o^Tn?  aU^^^o"  crl^i^^^ 

Mr.  speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  2,548,717  more  men   and  women  would  ^f  use  of  the  Government's  raw  figures  on  the 

that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  have  been  in  the   abor  force.    Attention  .^.^^  unemployed. 

Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  is  directed  to  the  toUowmg.  Administration  officials  were  pleased  that 

rw^int  In  thiP  T?FrnRn  and  include  extra-                    Labor  force  participation  rate  the  official  Jobless  rate  dropped  to  4.5  percent 

point  in  the  Kecord  ana  inciuae  exira                                          /-          /-                  percent  of  the  work  force  in  mid-July,  the  lowest  since 

neous  matter.                                   ^.     ^,        .  1947           57.4  1957.  in  the  face  of  a  seasonal  influx  of  teen - 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  1943'^ _  57.9  ggers  in  the  Job  market,  and  fell  further  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North  i949l"l""""_I 58.0  4.4  percent  in  mid-September.    But  they  still 

Carolina?  1950 ■ 58.4  express  concern  at  even  this  much  unemploy- 

There  was  no  objection.  1951 58.9  ment  in  a  record-shattering  economy. 

•Mr    rirRTT*?       Mr    Sopakpr    the   ad-  1952 58.8  Many  of  the  critics  say  that  the  4.4  per- 

Mr    CUKTib.     Mr.  bpeaKer,  ine  aa                                                       unrealistically  high  and  is  used 

ministration  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  1953 •— "i:  ^.4  ^ongly   to    justify    Government    measures 

reducing  the  unemployment  rate  to  an  ^^^          IIIIIIIIII... —  58.7  aimed    at   creating   Jobs.     Federal    officials, 

arbitrarily   defined  level.     This  level  is  1956IIIIIIII 59.3  wliile  admitting  their  jobless  estimate  is  an 

now  set  at  4  percent  of  the  work  force  i957lI"""II I 58. 7  imperfect   measure    of   imemployment,   say 

as  measured  by  our  present  Bureau  of  i958'I_I__I 58.5  that  any  alternative  method  might  tinder- 
Labor  Statistics— BLS.    The  administra-  1959 —  58.3  state  or  overstate  the  problem  even  more. 

tion  seems  to  forget  that  our  unemploy-  i960.- 58.3  So-called  "secondary  workers"  such  as  teen  - 

.  ^  '.  ".  ,  .  .,  „*  v,^,.*  «  1QR1  __  58.0  aeers  and  married  women  are  Included  in 
ment  statistical  series  gives  us  at  best  a  1961 1:::::"::  57. 4  the  listing  of  unemployed,  the  Labor  Depart- 
very  crude  indication  of  real  unemploy-  ^«^- 5.^  3  ^^^^  g^yg^  because  they  account  for  over 

ment.     Criticism  comes  from  opposite  ^^^^ " l'"'_'_~.~. 57.4  one-fourth  of  all  workers;  if  they're  to  be 

sides,  one  side  arguing  from  time  to  time                                counted  as  employed  when  working,  they 

that  the  series  underestimates  real  un-         For  1965  the  monthly  unadjusted  fig-  must  be  counted  as  Jobless  when  they  lose  a 

employment,  the  other  side  arguing  that  ures  are:  Job  and  search  for  another,  the  Department 

it  overestimates  real  unemployment.  My  January— 55.9  argues.                                ^  .,^,  *         ,„^„ 

own  Judgment  is  that  probably  bo^^^^^^^^^  Februa^.- ---..--  56.4  ^ J^-J £  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

are  correct.    When  we  are  in  an  econom  C  March 00.  ^  ^^^^  requires  more  than  just  an  awareness 

downturn  the  series  tends  to  underestl-  f^P"* T            57  7  ^j  ^^e  overall  jobless  rate,     interviews  with 

mate  and  in  periods  of  economic  upturn  j^^~                            IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  59*  3  more  than  50  jobless  individuals  such  as  Mr. 

it  overestimates.  j^j-                                       "IIIIIIIIII  59.8  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Barita,  at  State  unem- 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Wall                                       '.'"l"      xr.    «»*  w  pioyment   offices   and    other   spots   in   the 

SStrc7t?mSo5SeSr'n%^eS     Is'wSrlt/J'e^^'uVta/SlS^wt^  ISi^HZir^ST^^-^i^'Xt^^l 

TZ%:i  'S™'^ri;p"em1,er,''fruS-  Stm  Jobless,"  In  the  Becok.  at  thU  point.  spec,a,,s«  -n  a_j„„^r  o,  sjates_s..^.est..« 

realistically   high   and   that   determina-  Who  is  Still  Jobless?— Many  in  Govern-  ^^jg^^  ^j^^^  ^he  Government's  official  Job- 

tion  of  the  real  significance  of  the  pres-         cent's  count  Are  Not  Under  Strain  To  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  indicate, 

ent  level  of  unemployment  requires  more        work               Albert  R  Karr)  few  are  ttnder  real  strain 

than  just   an  awareness  of  tjie   ovei-all         youngstowv  -Wllllam   J.    Anderson,    66.  This  survey  indicates  that  a  large  segment 

jobless  rate.     The  survey  concluded  that     ^ellxes  on  aTounge  chair  on  the  front  porch  of  the  ranks  of  the  currently  unemployed  is 

a  large  segment  of  the  group  presently      ^j  j^j^  modest  home  here  and  relates  how  he  made   up   of  persons  only  temporarily  idle 

labeled  "unemployed"  is  made  up  of  per-      retired  as  a  steel  plant  millwright  late  in  while  between  Jobs  or  not  seeking  employ- 

sons  only  temporarily  idle  while  between      1963.    He  looked  for  a  job  untU  his  Ohio  un-  ment  in  any  more  than  a  cursory  manner, 

jobs  or  not  seeking  employment  in  any     employment  compensation  ran  out  last  June  Another  sizable  group  Includes  wives,  sons 

more  than  a  cursory  manner.     Another     and  since  then  has  taken  life  easy.  or  daughters  of  the  family  breadwinner  who 

sizable  Dortion  includes  wives    sons    or         "I  do  not  want  to  be  tied  down  anymore—  often  don't  have  to  support  their  families^ 

daughters    irthe    family    brekdw^^             I  worked  since  I  was  10  years  old  and  that  Many  others  are  people  who  find  it  f^oun 

daughters    01    tne    lamiiy    oreaawinner.                      enoueh  "  he  savs  to  get  work  because  of  old  age,  lack  of  train- 

These   unemployed    often    do    not    need     ^^/„'°^f,j;°^SUrd  Shlo,  r^^^  mg,    education    or    physical    or    emotional 

work  to  support  their   families.     Many     ga^'Jeaverhefchores  m  her  paneled  kitchen  capability. 

others  are  people  who  find  it  difficult  to     ^'     enough  to  tell  a  visitor  how  she  worked  A    sampling    of    unemployed    persons    in 

get  work  because  of  old  age,  lack  of  train-      for  20  years  until  she  was  laid  off  at  a  meat  Youngstown  and  Erie  turned  up  34  lamiiy 

Ing,  education  or  physical  or  emotional     packing  factory  last  fail.    For  half  a  year  she  household   heads   out   of   ^ork^    or   tnese. 

capability.                                                                drew  $42  a  week  in  Jobless  pay,  which  came  only  four  had   b^^^.J^f^^^^^l^^l^^J^^f,"  J 

^Tiere'ls  a  further  sign  that  unem-     on  top  of  her  ^-^-^%,Yed  "^^-^P^,,?^  ^nd^werr  ^fthou  "iSLSe  ^'"JspIc^S 

pioyment  may  not  be  a^  bad  as  the  sta-      -J-y,^^^^^,^  J^^'^-  k?w%?  ?ay"s  "-ihel  havl  ImonrTe  nonbreadwinners,  only  on^e  wan^ 

tistical    sampling    leads    us    to    believe.     ^/J^^e     if  they  ne^d  anybW  thJy  can  work  and  hadn't  found  it  for  some  time.    The 

State    employment    offices    and    private     "  4,.  ^.^u  me  "  rest  were  either  laid  off  seasonally,  were  be- 

agencies  cite  numerous  instances  of  jobs         ^r  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Barlta  are  among  a  tween  Jobs,  or  If  ^H^ated  they  werent  under 

going  begging  either  because  many  per-      good  many  people   throughout  the   united  much  strain  to  find  another.    0\*^«^^f  !'"5' 

sons  ostensibly  in  the  labor  force  do  not     states  who  recently  have  been  looking  for  a  could  be  classed  as  ^f^"^""  ""^"fP'^^^^ 

really  want  a  job  or  are  too  selective  in     Job.    Also,  like  an  unknown  number  of  oth-  one  was  a  heart  patient  and  one  an  alcoholic. 
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Such  a  sampling  itself  can  be  misleading, 
of  course,  since  such  persons  as  the  large 
number  of  teenagers  in  the  market  and  the 
unemployed  who've  exhausted  their  State 
payments  obviously  don't  show  up  at  State 
compensation  offices.  Nonetheless,  nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  Nation's  unemployed  ars 
covered  by  such  payments.  And  many  State 
employment  officials  say  their  overall  Job- 
less rates  are  no  longer  cause  for  major  con- 
cern. This  gives  evidence  tliat  the  brisk 
economy  is,  for  now  anyway,  overcoming  the 
effects  of  automation  on  empioyment. 

In  Ohio,  where  the  jobless  rate  is  about 
3  percent  Beman  Pound,  director  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  e.xclaims,  "It's  al- 
most fantastic  that  you  can  get  down  this 
low  in  an  industrial  State.  I  don't  know 
what  full  employment  is,  but  this  is  getting 
pretty  close." 

The  Journal  survey  turned  up  a  good 
many  persons  even  among  jobless  pay  re- 
cipients who  weren't  eager  to  find  any  job 
other  than  one  they  might  be  recalled  to,  and 
some  none  at  all. 

One  reason  for  their  lack  of  concern  is  that 
their  Joblessness  is  only  temporary  and  not 
hurting  too  much  financially.  U.S.  long-term 
unemployment  (15  weeks  or  more)  was  under 
1  percent  at  mid-September.  State  officials 
maintain  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
short-term  unemployment  is  inevitable  as 
the  result  of  such  tilings  as  businesses  clos- 
ing and  new  ones  starting,  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions and  other  changes. 

"I  don't  want  to  take  any  Job  that  Isn't 
better  than  the  one  I  had,"  says  a  laid-ofT 
machine  operator  at  a  toy  factory  in  Erie. 
He  was  put  out  of  work  about  2'^  months 
earlier  because  of  the  plant's  seasonal  close- 
down, but  with  full  expectation  of  early  re- 
call. Meanwhile,  he  has  been  subsisting  on 
unemployment  compensation. 

Many  of  the  interviewed  jobseekers  weren't 
overly  eager  to  find  work  even  though 
they  had  no  long-term  prospects  for  get- 
ting employment.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  re- 
tired steel  plant  worker,  is  a  case  In  point. 
He  says  he  was  forced  to  retire  at  65  in  1963 
and  couldn't  find  a  desirable  Job  afterward — 
one  comparable  to  his  $575-a-month  mlU 
position. 

"What  the  heck — they  don't  bother  with 
an  old  man — too  many  young  fellows  out 
looking  for  work,"  Mr.  Anderson  snorts.  He 
finally  gave  up  seriously  trying  to  find  a 
Job,  though  he  still  makes  some  modest  at- 
tempts, at  least  while  drawing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  Those  benefits, 
which  lately  ran  about  $8.5  a  month,  supple- 
mented $70  in  pension  from  the  steel  mill. 
$124  in  social  security  benefits  and  a  $48- 
per-month  veteran's  pension.  The  jobless 
pay  ran  out  in  June,  bxit  in  September  Mr. 
Anderson's  wife  started  drawing  $46.50 
monthly  in  social  security  benefits  of  her 
own.  "I  really  didn't  need  a  Job,"  Mr.  An- 
derson admits;  his  income  and  living  ex- 
penses "rim  nip  and  tuck." 

A  retired  storm  window  salesman  inter- 
viewed in  the  Yoimgstown  office  of  the  State 
bureau  of  unemployment  compensation  ex- 
presses a  similar  lack  of  fervor  about  seek- 
ing work.  He  says  he  spends  4'/2  months 
every  winter  as  a  racetrack  betting  teller  In 
Florida,  then  comes  home  to  Youngstown 
and  collects  Jobless  pay.  "Im  77 — I  can't 
get  work  here,"  he  explains. 

State  employment  offices  and  private  agen- 
cies cite  numerous  instances  of  jobs  going 
begging  either  because  many  persons  ostensi- 
bly in  the  labor  force  don't  particularly  want 
a  Job  or  are  too  selective  in  what  they'll  ac- 
cept— as  to  pay  or  type  of  work.  State  un- 
employment officials  in  New  York  City  report 
difficulty  in  filling  such  relatively  unattrac- 
tive and  low-paying  jobs  as  shirt-pressers  in 
dry  cleaning  shops.  And  "thousands"  of 
employable  young  persons  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  are  "not  only  not  work -oriented, 
but  hardly  even  trying  to  find  work."  ac- 


cording to  Jack  Brown,  executive  director  of 
Pennsylvania's  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity. 

SOME  JOBS  SNUBBED 

Employment  agencies  say  that  many  per- 
sons who  once  would  have  filled  domestic- 
help  positions  now  turn  up  their  noses  at  be- 
ing cooks,  cleaning  women,  or  maids,  causing 
a  surplus  of  such  Jobs.  Servants  willing  to 
live  in  the  homes  where  they  work  are  espe- 
cially hard  to  find,  agencies  say. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  heavy  Negro  unem- 
ployment, jobless  experts  add,  is  that  Negroes 
no  longer  are  willing  to  fill  the  menial  jobs 
that  they  traditionally  have  held.  The  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  last  few  years  has 
helped  foster  a  resentment  toward  such  work, 
they  say.  and  the  low  pay  of  many  such  Jobs 
often  doesn't  offer  enough  attraction  to  Ne- 
groes who  are  already  getting  relief  benefits. 

Harry  King,  a  40-year-old  Negro  who  for- 
merly drew  $1.75  an  hour  washing  windows 
of  high-rise  buildings,  lost  his  Job  last  sum- 
mer when  the  washing  concern  folded.  He's 
been  taking  in  $100  a  month,  often  less,  by 
odd  painting  Jobs.  He  also  gets  $41.50  twice 
a  month  on  relief.  Standing  on  a  street  cor- 
ner in  Pittsburgh's  Hill  district,  a  Negro 
ghetto.  Mr.  King  makes  it  clear  that  he 
doesn't  want  any  job  that  pays  under  $70  a 
week.  "What's  the  sense  of  my  taking  a 
Job  for  less?"  he  asks.  "By  the  time  I  pay 
carfare  and  my  rent,  I've  got  nothing  left. 
Very  few  people  mind  working,  but  they'd 
like  to  get  something  for  it." 

There  are  also  a  number  of  jobless  persons 
who  want  work  and  probably  could  find  it  if 
they  were  willing  or  able  to  move  to  get  avail- 
able jobs.  When  a  major  steel  company  in- 
terviewed over  1.200  men  laid  off  when  Stude- 
baker  Corp.  closed  Its  South  Bend,  Ind.,  plant 
in  an  attempt  to  fill  openings  for  steelwork- 
ers  at  a  mill  about  50  miles  away,  only  3 
ended  up  being  hired. 

"I  would  have  said  that  everybody  we  in- 
terviewed was  suitable — we'd  have  taken 
them,  but  they  didn't  take  us,"  comments  an 
official  of  the  steel  company. 

Many  jobless  persons,  to  be  sure,  are  seri- 
ous about  wanting  work.  But,  it  is  also 
clear,  an  Important  segment  of  that  group 
isn't  in  dire  need  of  Jobs  and  their  Inclusion 
in  Government  statistics  on  the  unemployed 
appears  to  paint  an  unduly  gloomy  picture. 


CUBAN  REFUGEE  SITUATION 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  my  monthly  radio-TV 
broadcast,  which  goes  back  to  my  con- 
gressional district  In  Indiana.  I  had  as 
my  guest  yesterday  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Congressman  Paul  Rogers  of 
Florida. 

Because  of  Mr.  Rogers'  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  Cuban  refugee  sit- 
uation and,  since  he  represents  a  section 
of  south  Florida,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  should  be  inter- 
ested in  Congressman  Rogers'  observa- 
tions. 

During  our  discussion,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  Congressman  Rogers  offered  many 
enlightening  obsei-vations ;  hov/ever,  one 
of  the  most  important  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Castro  unilaterally  initiated  the 


recent  sending  of  refugees  to  our  shores 
without  the  consideration  or  the  release 
of  hostages  or  political  prisoners. 

Mr.  Rogers  went  on  to  say  that  it  is 
indeed  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  these  people 
landing  on  our  shores  in  boats  of  all 
kinds.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  it  is 
unfortunate  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  has  not  been  invited  to  play 
a  more  predominant  role  in  the  final 
determination  of  the  fate  of  these  people. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  Midwest 
it  seems  appropriate  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  problem  is  not  a  local- 
ized problem,  affecting  only  Florida,  but 
it  is  a  national  problem  involving 
security. 

The  fact  remains  that  our  intelligence 
sources  were  caught  completely  off  guard 
by  Castro's  announcement  and  the  prob- 
lem of  screening  processes — which  must 
necessarily  go  on  to  insure  that  Castro 
is  not  planting  agents  in  the  United 
States — is  a  real  difficult  one  which  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  concern  it- 
self with.  With  Cuba  now  a  Communist 
satellite  in  our  hemisphere  every  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
authenticity  of  these  refugees. 

Insofar  as  the  reuniting  of  families  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
justifiable  humanitarian  side  of  this 
problem.  We  owe  the  State  of  Florida 
our  applause  for  what  she  is  doing  for 
these  people;  however,  as  it  relates  to 
the  Nation,  it  seems  in  order  to  remind 
the  Nation  of  the  Communist  doctrine 
as  it  tries  to  infiltrate  and  conquer  from 
within. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  Congressman 
Rogers  for  sharing  his  valuable  time 
with  me  and  the  people  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  in  Indiana. 


PROPOSAL  TO  MAKE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  PART  OF  THE  STATE 
OP  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
BettsI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  with 
the  thought  of  trying  to  be  helpful,  I  am 
offering  a  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  problem.  In  doing 
this,  I  make  the  following  observations: 

First,  pure  home  rule  is  difficult  to  re- 
solve because  of  a  genuine  constitutional 
question  as  well  as  the  inability  to  solve 
the  problem  of  financing : 

Second,  representation  by  a  nonvoting 
delegate  is  no  representation  at  all; 

Third,  giving  the  District  two  Senators 
and  representation  in  the  House  on  the 
basis  of  its  population  elevates  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  State  when,  as  a  matter  of  law 
and  fact,  it  is  only  a  city;  and 

Fourth,  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  deny 
any  community  as  large  and  important 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  of 
representation  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
This  is  more  justified  than  home  rule. 
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After  all,  representation  is  basic  in  our 
philosophy  of  government. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  that,  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  the  District 
shall  be  considered  a  pait  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  This  would  permit  its  local 
government  to  remain,  as  now,  under  the 
lcc;i.slative  control  of  Congress.  But  it 
would  provide  representation  in  the 
body  which  controls  it.  The  two  Mary- 
land Senators  would  represent  both  the 
State  and  the  District  and  be  elected  by 
the  voters  of  both  the  State  and  the 
District.  The  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  divided  into  congressional  districts  as 
if  it  were  a  part  of  Maryland  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  redistricting,  Maryland  an*- 
the  District  would  be  considered  together 
as  if  they  were  one  State. 

This  plan  could  not  be  classified  as 
retrocession  because  nothing  would  be 
ceded  to  Maryland.  It  would  leave  the 
District  just  as  it  is,  a  Federal  city  under 
legislative  control  of  Congress,  but.  at 
the  same  time  give  its  residents  repre- 
sentation in  Congress. 

Such  a  proposal  does,  however,  con- 
flict with  the  23d  amendment,  which 
treats  the  District  as  an  entity.  This 
difficulty  is  best  overcome  by  repeal  of 
the  23d  amendment  and  inclusion  of  its 
provision  iii  the  new  proposal.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentatiL'cs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
tiie  Congress. 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  twenty-third  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  representation 
In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  2  shall  not  take  effect 
until  the  transmission  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  of  the  statement,  as  provided 
In  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1929 
(2  U.S.C.  2a),  showing  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  each  State  would  be 
entitled  following  the  next  decennial  census 
of  the  population  after  the  ratification  of 
this  article." 


CONGRESSMAN  CLEVELAND  COM- 
MENTS ON  RESULTS  OF  SECOND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  f  I'om  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  successive  year,  I  have  sent 
questionnaires  to  my  constituents  and 
Wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  present- 


ing the  results  to  the  House.  I  wish  I 
could  also  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
many  interesting  and  constructive  com- 
ments which  constituents  returned  with 
their  answers  but  space  limitations  do 
not  permit. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  general- 
ly to  all  postal  patrons  in  my  district  last 
June.  I  believe  the  replies  are  an  im- 
portant indication  of  how  a  large  group 
of  thoughtful  citizens  feel  about  some  of 
the  current  issues  facing  the  Nation. 

LUMP     LEGISLi\TION 

Because  so  many  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals of  the  Great  Society  come  to  us 
packaged  in  large  omnibus  bills  contain- 
ing numerous,  distinctly  separate  pro- 
grams under  one  attractive-sounding 
title,  it  proved  difficult  to  frame  questions 
that  could  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no." 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  legislate 
by  lump  and  by  label,  a  tendency  I  view 
with  concern.  This  situation,  however, 
provides  no  excuse  for  not  asking  the 
people  how  they  feel  on  the  issues  and, 
although  I  do  not  always  agree  with  my 
constituency — and  certainly  all  of  theni 
do  not  always  agree  with  me — I  think  it 
is  important  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment that  issues  be  discussed  and 
ideas  exchanged. 

In  the  following  reporting  of  the  Re- 
sults, I  have  noted  not  only  the  "yes," 
"no"  and  "not  sure"  tabulations  but  also 
the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
blanks,  which  in  some  instances  are  sig- 
nificant. Question  9(c) ,  for  example,  ap- 
parently was  poorly  drafted  as  indicated 
by  the  large  number  who  did  not  answer 
it. 

DISTRICT    SWITCHES    ON    FOREIGN    AID 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  results  is  the  gen- 
eral disfavor  now  accorded  by  my  dis- 
trict to  the  foreign  aid  program.  My 
previous  polls  had  not  clearly  indicated 
this.  It  is  obvious  that  my  constituents 
now  feel  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  carefully  reevaluated  and  I 
agree. 

Before  getting  to  the  results,  I  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  my  own  positions  on 
the  questions.  Many  constituents  who 
replied  asked  how  I  felt  on  these  issues 
and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  know. 

CLE\'ELAND  ANSWERS   QUESTIONNAIRE 

I  am  on  record  as  supporting  U.S. 
policy  generally  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  although  reserv- 
ing, of  course,  the  right  to  criticize 
these  policies  when  I  think  they  are 
wrong.  My  chief  criticism  continues  to 
be  that  otir  Government  has  not  made 
our  intentions  to  stand  by  oiu*  commit- 
ments clear  enough.  Such  failures,  in 
my  opinion,  have  always  encouraged 
miscalculations  by  aggressors. 

I  voted  again  this  year  to  continue  the 
foreign  aid  program,  although  I  voted 
for  the  moderate  cuts  that  were  made 
and  voted,  also,  against  continumg  aid 
to  Indonesia  and  Egypt,  and  countries 
trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

AGAINST   REPEAL    OF    14  lb) 

I  voted  against  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act.  I  sup- 
ported the  voting  rights  bill,  after  first 
cosponsoring  and  voting  for  the  broad- 


er, more  equitable  Republican  alterna- 
tive, which,  among  other  things,  would 
have  retained  literacy  tests  where  not 
clearly  discriminatory.  Also,  I  voted  for 
the  clean  elections  amendment  proposed 
by  Republicans  to  help  insure  that  bal- 
lots are  honestly  cast  and  counted. 

I  have  long  favored  increasing  a  Con- 
gressman's term  from  2  to  4  years,  but 
only  if  there   is  added  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  tei-ms  that  a  Congressman 
can  serve  consecutively. 

GUN    CONTROL     LEGISLATION 

Although  I  strongly  oppose  Senator 
DoDD's  gun  control  bill  (S.  1592>  because 
it  goes  too  far,  I  do  feel  that  strengthen- 
ing of  Federal  control  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  firearms  is  in  order.  I  will  sup- 
port legislation  that  bans  the  shipment 
across  State  lines  of  mail-order  weapons 
to  those  under  18  and  to  persons  with 
felony  convictions.  I  would  support 
Federal  control  over  the  transportation 
of  concealed  firearms,  and  I  would  sup- 
port legislation  to  impose  increased  pen- 
alties for  crimes  involving  the  misuse  of 
firearms,  and  legislation  to  curb  the  flood 
of  foreign  firearms  that  are  being 
dumped  here.  In  my  opinion,  the  fore- 
going objectives  can  be  obtained  without 
denying  ownership  of  firearms  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  good  repute  using  them 
for  lawful  purposes.  Legitimate  gun 
dealers,  hobbyists,  and  sportsmen  need 
not  be  penalized  nor  should  arty  legisla- 
tion be  permitted  to  infringe  on  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as 
guaranteed  by  the  second  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

NEW    DEPARTMENT — FARM     SUBSIDIES 

IMMIGRATION 

I  voted  against  creating  the  new  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  supporting  instead  the 
Republican  proposal  to  create  a  new  of- 
fice of  Housing  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  This  would  have  done 
the  job  more  efficiently,  I  believe,  and 
was  far  more  comprehensive.  I  strongly 
favor  limiting  the  dollar  amotmt  of  sub- 
sidies that  could  be  paid  to  any  one  farm 
or  farmer.  Evidence  from  governmental 
sources  shows  that  Federal  farm  subsi- 
dies are  going  to  large  farm  operations 
in  disproportionate  amounts  whfle  the 
small  farmer  is  not  being  helped. 

I  voted  for  the  new  immigration  law, 
the  chief  purposes  of  which  are  to  permit 
the  reuniting  of  families,  the  entry  of 
persons  with  needed  skills,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  outmoded  national  origins 
quota  systems. 


DRAFT IMPORTS 


-REFORMS     NEEDED 


I  oppose  ending  the  military  draft  but 
favor  a  revision  of  procedures  to  guar- 
antee fairer  and  more  equitable  treat- 
ment for  all  young  men. 

I  favor  Federal  income  tax  exemptions 
or  credits  for  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  have  introduced  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  favor  quantitative  restrictions  or 
agreed  upon  quotas  to  limit  imports  of 
woolen  products  as  promised  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  4  years,  and  also  re- 
strictions and  quotas  for  other  imports 
of  a  similar  nature.  Beyond  that,  I  have 
long  advocated  a  general  reform  of  the 
U.S.  tariff  schedule  so  that  the  rates  of 
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duties  will  reflect  the  differing  wage  rates 
in  foreign  countries  shipping  goods  to  us. 
New  rates  should  also  reflect  those  cases 
where  the  manufacturing  of  goods  being 
shipped  to  the  United  States  is  being  sub- 
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sidized  by  foreign  governments.  The 
purpose  of  such  rates  would  not  be  pro- 
tectionism in  the  traditional  sense.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  establish  more  equi- 
table conditions  of  international  competi- 

Qiicslionnnire  rcaulfs 


tion,  orderly  marketing,  expanded  for- 
eign trade,  and  improved  standards  of 
living  for  all. 

I  voted  against  the  administration's 
rent-subsidy  plan. 
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FURTHER  COMMENT  ON  CONDI- 
TIONS AT  THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
UTAH,  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITAL 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
will  recall  that  on  Tuesday,  the  19th, 
I  made  reference  in  the  Record  and 
quoted  a  number  of  passages  from  an 
official  report  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration concerning  conditions  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  May  I  emphasize 
that  the  report  is  an  official  VA  report; 
it  is  not  conclusions  or  findings  on  my 
part. 

This  morning.  I  was  visited  by  the 
Associate  Deputy  Administrator,  the 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
an  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  who 
presented  me  with  the  following  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  Dr.  McNinch,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

Statement  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  McNinch,  VA's 
Chief  Medical  Dip.ector,  on  the  Salt  Lake 
City  VA  Hospttal 

The  recent  publicity  of  alleged  Irregulari- 
ties at  the  Salt  Lake  City  VA  Hospital  was 
based  on  a  report  by  VA's  own  internal  audit 
service  following  an  extensive  audit  of  sta- 
tion activities.  Sucli  audits  are  conducted 
periodically  within  the  VA  organization  as  a 
sound  management  device  to  assure  the  ade- 
quacy of  personnel  and  programs. 

A  followup  study  of  tlie  report  by  our  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  generally 
supported  the  findings  of  the  Internal  audit 
service,  and  corrective  action  has  been  taken. 

I  am  satisfied  personally  that  tiie  hospital 
is  rendering  excellent  medical  care  to  sick 
and  disabled  veterans,  and  that  the  adminis- 


trative laxities  that  were  uncovered  have  been 
ended. 

By  far  the  most  serious  of  the  allegations 
was  that  resident  physicians  had  refused  a 
nurse's  request  to  check  the  condition  of  a 
patient  she  believed  to  be  seriously  111.  The 
hospital  director  confirmed  this  allegation, 
and  reported  that  it  involved  isolated  inci- 
dents on  just  one  of  the  many  wards  at  the 
hospital— a  geriatric  ward.  Partly  to  blame 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  the  psy- 
chiatric service  and  the  medical  service  as 
to  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  geriatric 
ward. 

The  officer-of-the-day  physician  deter- 
mined to  be  primarily  responsible  for  non- 
response  to  the  nurse's  request  was  repri- 
manded by  the  hospital  chief  of  staff  the  day 
immediately  following  the  first  Incident. 
When  the  same  resident  physician— who  has 
since  left  VA's  employ — again  failed  to  re- 
spond In  a  similar  situation,  the  patient  was 
seen  in  a  matter  of  minutes  by  another 
physician.  Although  some  irregularities  in- 
cluded in  the  audit  report  required  further 
investigation  and  confirmation,  I  considered 
the  failure  of  physicians  to  respond  to  call 
so  serious  that,  when  I  received  the  audit  re- 
port, I  took  immediate  action  to  require  the 
director  to  take  measures  to  assure  there 
would  be  no  repetition  of  such  incidents.  I 
have  received  assurances  that  there  will  be 
none. 

On  October  12,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  approved  disciplinary  actions 
recommended  by  me  in  connection  with  the 
total  report  on  the  hospital.  These  actions, 
which  are  now  being  carried  out.  will  be 
noted  In  the  official  records  for  each  of  stafT 
members  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  letters  presented 
to  me  by  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  their  conference  previ- 
ously referred  to; 

August  30,  1965. 
Hospital  Director, 
VA  Hospital. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear :  I  have  had  presented  to  me  the 

report  of  internal  audit  that  was  conducted 
at  your  station  from  May  19  to  July  23.  This 
report  has  some  210  recommendations. 
These  are  not  yet  fully  staffed  out  because 
of  the  brief  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
receipt. 

There  are  three  items  which  do  not  need 
further  staff  work  to  announce  my  positive 


position.  I  want  my  positive  position  to  be 
known  to  you  and  I  desire  that  you  make 
this  position  crystal  clear  to  every  member 
of  your  professional  staff. 

Item  1 :  It  Is  set  foith  In  the  audit  report 
(p.  VIII-2)  that  "some  service  chiefs  state 
that  their  primary  responsibility  is  to  the 
teaching  program  first,  research  second,  and 
the  care  of  the  veteran  third."  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  I  have  on 
many  occasions  stated  In  strong  language 
that  the  primary  mis.sion  of  DM.  &  S.  Is  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  veteran  patient 
It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our 
medical  competency  to  achieve  this  goal  that 
we  engage  in  the  most  worthwhile  activities 
of  research  and  teaching.  It  does  the  VA 
medical  program  irreparable  damage  to  have 
members  of  the  professional  staff  disseminate 
such  ill  conceived  and  fallacious  views.  You 
are  directed  to  take  immediate  steps  to  see 
that  these  staff  members  are  properly 
oriented  to  the  mission  of  D.M.  &  S. 

Item  2:  I  am  most  distressed  to  read  in 
the  internal  audit  report  (p.  VIII  4-5)  about 
the  difficulties  that  your  station  Is  experienc- 
ing In  getting  proper  OD  coTerage  of  the 
geriatric  ward.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
physicians  will  refuse  to  respond  to  emer- 
gency calls  from  nurses  who  are  caring  for 
these  patients  as  apparently  is  occurring  at 
your  station.  Has  the  age  of  specialization 
advanced  (regressed)  to  that  degree  that 
specialists  have  relinquished  their  profes- 
sional and  moral  obligations  to  the  sufferer 
I  direct  that  you  take  Immediate  and  force- 
ful action  to  correct  this  situation. 

Item  3:  The  internal  auditor-?  uncovered 
and  a  later  central  office  Investigation  coti- 
flrmed  and  set  forth  the  pertinent  details 
that  involved  funds  which  were  obtained  by 
members  of  your  staff  for  professional  work 
done  on  non-VA  patients.  These  funds 
were  deposited  to  "Castro-en terology  develop- 
ment fund"  and  "pulmonary  disease  fund  " 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  University 
of  Utah.  Questionable  disbursements  were 
made  from  these  funds.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  origin  of  this  procedure  antedated 
your  assumption  to  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  hospital,  it  has  continued  during  your 
tenure. 

I  will  communicate  with  you  further  on 
this  subject  after  the  report  of  investiga- 
tion has  been  fully  studied  and  analyzed.  At 
this  time,  however,  I  direct  you  to  see  to  It 
that  your  staff  members  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  terminate  their  activities  as  they 
relate  to  the  professional  care  of  ineligible 


patients  and  as  they  relate  to  the  obtaining 
of  funds,  their  deposit  to  the  university  ac- 
count and  their  expenditures.  This,  as  you 
undoubtedly  know,  involves  primarily  your 
chief  and  assistant  chief  of  the  medical  serv- 
ice. 

I  desire  that  you  confirm  by  return  mall 
that  the  actions  directed  above  have  been 
taken. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Chief  Medical  Director. 


Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  7. 1965. 
Chief  Medical  Director, 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vet- 
erans'  Administration  Central  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear :  Your  letter  dated  August  30, 

1965.  was  received  at  3:45  p.m.,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember    3.     I     have     complied     with     your 

directed  action  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  , 

hospital  Director,  as  follows: 

Item  1:  The  chief  of  staff  met  with  the 
entire  professional  staff  this  afternoon  and 
reminded  each  member  that  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  DM.  &  S.  is  the  care  and  treatment 
of  veteran  patients.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  given  to  each  chief  of  serv- 
ice. 

Item  2 :  The  responsibility  for  OD  coverage 
for  the  geriatric  wards  has  been  a.sslgned  to 
and  assumed  by  the  full-time  senior  staff  of 
the  psychiatric  service. 

Item  3:  This  matter  has  been  discussed 
with  Dr.  Renzettl,  Chief,  Medical  Service,  and 
with  Dr.  Englert,  Assistant  Chief,  Medical 
Service.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum personally  presented  to  each  physician. 
Both  individuals  have  indicated  that  they 
will  comply  with  your  directed  action. 

The   chief   of   staff   and   I   have   discussed 

your   letter   with    Dr.   by    telephone. 

When  he  returns  to  duty  on  September  13, 
1965,   he   will   correspond   with   you   further 
on  each  of  the  matters  cited  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 


I       Acting  Hospital  Director. 

Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  September  7,  1965. 
To:  All  concerned. 
Prom:  Acting  Hospital  Director. 
Subject:    Chief  Medical  Director's  letter  of 
August  30,  1965. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived September  3,  1965,  from  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  Is  presented  to  make  clear 
the  policy  of  the  VA  and  of  this  hospital  with 
reference  to  the  importance  of  patient  care. 
Each  member  of  the  staff  must  be  well  aware 
of  the  policy  clearly  set  forth  In  the  quota- 
tion. 

"It  Is  set  forth  in  the  audit  report  (p. 
VIII-2)  that  'some  service  chiefs  state  that 
their  primary  responsibility  is  to  the  teach- 
ing program  first,  research  second,  and  the 
care  of  the  veteran  third.'  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  I  have  on  many  oc- 
casions stated  in  strong  language  that  the 
primary  mission  of  D.M.  &  S.  Is  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  veteran  patient.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  our  medical 
competency  to  achieve  this  goal  that  we  en- 
gage In  the  most  worthwhile  activities  of  re- 
search and  teaching.  It  does  the  VA  medical 
program  irreparable  damage  to  have  members 
of  the  professional  staff  disseminate  such  ill- 
conceived  and  fallacious  views." 


'  September  7,  1965. 

Re  Chief  Medical  Director's  letter  of  August 

30,   1965. 
A.ssistant  Chief,  Medical  Service, 
Acting  Hospital  Director: 

The    following   is   an    excerpt   of   a   letter 
from  the  Chief  Medical  Director  that  was  re- 


ceived at  approximately  4  p.m.  on  Friday, 
September  3.  Dr.  McNinch  has  made  hie 
position  unmistakably  clear  In  Item  3  of  his 
letter,  which  is  quoted  for  your  immediate 
compliance: 

"Item  3:  The  Internal  auditors  uncovered 
and  a  later  central  office  investigation  con- 
firmed and  set  forth  the  pertinent  details 
that  Involved  funds  which  were  obtained  by 
members  of  your  staff  for  professional  work 
done  on  non-VA  patients.  These  funds 
were  deposited  to  "gastroenterology  devel- 
opment fund"  and  "pulmonary  disease 
fund"  maintained  and  controlled  by  the 
University  of  Utah.  Questionable  disburse- 
ments were  made  from  these  funds.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  origin  of  this  pro- 
cedure antedated  your  assumption  to  the 
position  of  director  of  the  hospital,  it  has 
continued  during  your  tenure. 

"I  will  communicate  with  you  further  on 
this  subject  after  the  report  of  investigation 
has  been  fully  studied  and  analyzed.  At  this 
time,  however,  I  direct  you  to  see  to  it  that 
staff  members  take  Immediate  action  to  ter- 
minate their  activities  as  they  relate  to  the 
professional  care  of  Ineligible  patients  and 
a,z  they  relate  to  the  obtaining  of  funds,  their 
deposit  to  the  university  account,  and  their 
expenditures.  This,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know,  involves  primarily  your  chief  and  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  medical  service." 


in  which  any  of  our  staff  obtained  any  sup- 
plemental Income  from  these  funds. 
Sincerely, 


Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  20,  1965. 
Chief  Medical  Director, 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vet- 
erans' Adm.inistration  Central  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  :  This  will  serve  as  a  further 

reply  to  your  letter  of  August  30  as  promised 
by reply  of  September  7. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  ac- 
cusation of  item  1.  The  service  chiefs  ac- 
cused have  not  been  identified  by  Internal 
audit;  I  have  been  unable  to  Identify  them. 
During  the  2  years  I  have  been  here  all 
service  chiefs  have  repeatedly  manifested  a 
primary  devotion  to  patient  care.  In  no  In- 
stance, has  any  one  of  oxu-  service  chiefs  put 
either  research,  or  teaching,  ahead  of  patient 
care^  For  me  the  exemplary  behavior  of 
these  service  chiefs  speaks  louder  than  the 
report  of  the  internal  audit  team.  Neverthe- 
less, corrective  action  has  been  taken  as  in- 
dicated by  Mr. . 

It  is  true  that  the  internal  audit  did  find 
two  exceptional  instances  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  residents  to  respond  promptly  to  call 
as  noted  in  Item  2.  These  should  never 
have  occurred;  when  they  were  discovered, 
corrective  action  was  taken.  Furthermore, 
after  October  1,  the  responsibilities  for  24 
hours  coverage  on  the  wards  where  these 
defections  occurred  will  rest  with  senior  staff 
rather  than  with  residents.  There  will  be  no 
recurrence  of  this  sort  of  negligence. 

The  problem  referred  to  in  item  3  has  been 
corrected  also.  Our  staff  no  longer  provides 
service  at  this  hospital  to  Ineligible  patients. 
Such  patients  as  were  formerly  Ineligible 
will  be  handled  in  the  future  as  prescribed 
by  D.M.  &  S.  circular  No.  10-65-196  (July 
1,  1965),  or  M-1,  part  I,  change  72,  chapter 
4.  paragraph  4A.08  (July  20,  1962)  and  In- 
terim Issue  10-435,  paragraph  3  (June  3, 
1957).  Payments  are  not  made  to  our  staff, 
they  are  made  to  the  university.  As  faculty 
members  of  the  medical  school  our  staff 
members  simply  advise  the  school  how  some 
of  the  funds  should  be  spent;  disbursement 
is  made  by  the  medical  school. 

Establishment  of  a  pulmonary  laboratory 
and  a  GI  laboratory  at  the  medical  school 
In  December  will  further  reduce  the  number 
of  nonveterans  referred  to  these  clinics  on 
hospital  grounds. 

Neither  the  internal  audit  team,  or  Mr. 

,  the  investigator,  nor  our  own 

investigation  has  turned  up  a  single  i.nstance 


Hospital  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  source  of  consider- 
able regret  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  will 
be  to  all  those  who  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  the  conditions  described  in  the 
VA  report,  of  the  lack  of  forceful  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
in  this  regard.  I  have  not  been  advised 
of  the  disciplinary  actions  which  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director.  I  can  only  assume  that 
they  are  of  a  decidedly  mild  vajief^  or 
else  I  would  have  been  told  in  detail  what 
action  was  planned. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  four  resident 
physicians  who  failed  to  respond  is  no 
longer  with  the  Veterans*  Administration 
Hospital  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  I 
assume  that  he  left  of  his  own  volition. 
I  can  only  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  four  residents  who  re- 
fused to  respond  to  the  call  for  the  care 
of  a  veteran  who  had  become  seriously 
ill  should  be  dismissed  with  prejudice. 
It  is  shocking  to  me  that  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  would,  for  one  moment,  tol- 
erate this  condition.  In  my  opinion,  his 
action  indicates  nothing  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist  and  a  pious  hope  that 
nothing  like  this  will  transpire  again. 

I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  my  origi- 
nal statement  that  the  Hospital  Director 
and  the  former  Hospital  Director  and  the 
Assistant  Hospital  Director,  who  deny  all 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
this  station,  have  removed  themselves 
from  any  consideration  for  positions  of 
responsibility  or  trust  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  system.  A  for- 
mer Chief  Medical  Director,  one  who  was 
more  decisive,  quickly  removed  the  pres- 
ent hospital  director  when  he  was  serv- 
ing as  area  medical  director  for  what,  in 
my  opinion,  was  a  much  less  serious  in- 
fraction of  the  i-ules. 

If  the  Veterans'  Administration  be- 
lieves that  the  situation  at  the  Veterans* 
'  Administration  hospital.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  can  be  handled  by  the  brief  state- 
ment of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  re- 
produced elsewhere  in  my  remarks,  il  is 
very  much  mistaken.  Full  and  correc- 
tive action  will  have  to  be  taken,  how- 
ever painful  that  may  be  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Director. 

I  have  read  with  some  amazement  the 
reply  of  the  hospital  director,  inserted 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  King]  in  which  he  defends  the 
practice  of  admitting  non- Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration patients.  I  would  remind 
all  Members  that  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration hospital  system  was  created  to 
take  care  of  veteran  patients.  It  was 
not  created  to  take  care  of  individuals 
who  did  not  serve  in  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  view  of  the 
hospital  director's  response  to  the  official 
Veterans'  Administration  report,  and 
again  I  must  emphasize  it  is  a  Veterans' 
Administration  report  and  not  my  re- 
port, I  can  only  draw  the  conclusion  that 
he  believes  the  treatment  of  non-Vet- 
erans' Administration  patients  to  be  in 
order,  while  at  the  same  time  denying 
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to  central  office  officials  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  attitude 
displayed  by  the  Chief  Medical  Dhector 
in  his  statement  which  I  have  previously 
referred  to,  I  have  referred  the  text  of 
my  remarks.  Including  the  quotations 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  of- 
ficial report,  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
determine  if  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  law.  and  also  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  I  regret  the  neces- 
sity for  this  action,  but  the  attitude  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  leaves  me  no 
alternative  and  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue: 


turn  to  the  Senate  the  biU  (S.  619)  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
Samuelll,"  together  with  all  accompanyinK 
papers.  ^     j     a 

Felton  M.  Johnston, 

Secretary. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  request  of  the  Senate  is  granted. 
There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


October  21,  1965     I        October  21,  1965 
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Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HOT7SE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Katzenbach:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
Of  the  remarks  which  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  Tuesday,  October  19,  which  I 
believe  you  will  find  self-explanatory.  They 
appear  at  page  27433  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  that  date. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  take  action, 
which  In  my  opinion  Is  warranted  and  in 
fact  essential,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  have  carefully  reviewed  the  portion 
under  the  title  "Admission  of  Nonveterans* 
Administration  Patients"  and  advise  me  as  to 
your  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  tills  is 
a  violation  of  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
most  clearly  is  and  that  appropriate  action 
should  be  taken. 

I  shaU  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
at  your  early  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Saylor. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 
Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Cohen:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
remarks  which  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Tuesday,  October  19.  which  I  be- 
lieve you  wiU  find  self-explanatory.  They 
appear  at  page  27433  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  date. 

I  ask  your  particular  attention  to  the 
statement  contained  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration report  which  relates  to  the 
receipt  of  certain  moneys  in  which  a  doc- 
tor's liability  Insurance  premiums  and  ex- 
penses for  professional  society  dinner  meet- 
ings were  paid  from  the  fund  and  I  assume 
were  not  counted  as  income. 

This   is   a  matter   which   In   view  of   the 
reluctance  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  take  appropriate  action  woxUd  apparently 
be  of  concern  to  officials  of  your  agency. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Saylor, 
Member  of  Congress. 


NORA  ISABFT.TA  SAMUELLI— RE- 
TURN OP  BILL  AND  PAPERS  TO 
THE   SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

In  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States, 
October  21,  1965. 
Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
request  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  DURING  RE- 
MAINDER OP  THE  WEEK  AND  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS  THE  SAME  DAY  RE- 
PORTED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  any  time  during 
the  remainder  of  the  week  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  speaker  to  declare  recesses 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  and  that 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  conference  re- 
ports the  same  day  reported,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXVHI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  would  explain 
to  us  what  is  involved  in  the  definition 
of  the  "week"  and  what  is  involved  in 
the  definition  of  the  clause,  and  why  we 
do  not  pass  a  sine  die  adjournment  reso- 
lution, which  would  make  all  such  pro- 
cedures in  order. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Of  course,  the  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  obvi- 
ous. The  definition  of  the  remainder  of 
the  week  is  tomorrow  and  Saturday,  Fi'i- 
day  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  does  refer  to  the 
calendar  week  and  not  a  legislative  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  The  other  phase  of  the 
request  would  waive  the  printing  in  the 
Record  of  conference  reports  before  they 
can  be  called  up. 

We  are  hopeful  of  adjourning  this 
Congress  either  tomorrow  or  Saturday. 
The  basis  for  the  request  is  exactly  that, 
to  facilitate  adjom-nment. 

Today  we  asked  for  authority  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  recesses  in  order  to 
take  up  this  very  important  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  we  were  able  to  do,  and 
to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  history  of  the  House 
Indicates  that  when  prior  authorities  for 
recess  have  been  granted  by  unanimous 
consent  there  have  been  other  devices 
used,  not  mider  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
legislative  record  established  so  that  we 
will  know  the  full  intent  before  any 
unanimous  consent  request  is  granted. 

Finally,  we  could  have  had  the  sugar 
bill,  the  sugar  daddies'  bill,  or  the  sugar 
plum  bill  back  here  today,  if  we  had  had 
conferees  in  town  to  confer  on  it.  It  is 
about  time  that  we  began  to  act  under 
the  other  rule  of  procedure  which  says 
we  can  perform  all  of  these  fimctions — 
without  printing  in  the  Record  or  other- 
wise— in  the  last  3  days  prior  to  a  sine 


die    adjournment.     Such    a    resolution 
would  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  assm-e  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  no  intent  to  do  anything 
other  than  to  expedite  the  remainine 
business  of  this  session. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  anxious  to  expedite  this  long 
drawn  out  session.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL  OF  ZINC  FROM  STOCK- 
PILE—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  PHILBIN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R 
9047)  to  authorize  the  release  of  certain 
quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the  na- 
tional stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile  or  both. 


AUTHORIZING  DISPOSAL  OF  NICKEL 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H  R 
10305)  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  wait- 
ing period,  of  approximately  124,200,000 
pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 


URBAN  RENEWAL,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  serve  in  the  House  are  familiar  with 
the  purpose  of  urban  renewal.  The 
grant  of  Federal  funds  and  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  to  curtail  slum  neigh- 
borhoods, tear  down  buildings,  and  resell 
the  cleared  land  to  private  developers  at 
a  reduced  price  has  the  very  lofty  objec- 
tive of  attracting  new  industry,  new 
housing,  new  business,  and  thus  stimu- 
late the  economy  of  the  community  by 
the  development  of  new  ratables. 

I  personally  have  read  in  the  Concres- 
siONAL  Record,  in  magazines,  in  books, 
and  in  newspaper  stories  throughout  the 
years  a  great  many  criticisms  of  this  pro- 
gram, I  knew,  for  example,  that  in  my 
own  district  a  classic  example  existed  to 
dramatically  illustrate  the  sad  and  com- 
plete failure  of  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. I  hoped  that  something  might  be 
done,  but  it  now  appears  that  nothing 
can  be  done. 

Instead  of  developing  the  already  ac- 
quired land,  acquired  at  considerable  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  the  city  of  Camden, 
N.J,,  is  now  planning  additional  urban 
renewal  projects  and  programs,  I  am 
calling  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  point  out  the  great  need  for 
more  careful  planning  on  the  part  of  city 
officials  and  Federal  agencies  in  the 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  and  the  use 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  by 
municipal  officials.  Unless  there  is  some 
positive,  attainable  project  that  will 
utilize  the  land  cleared  of  taxpaying 
properties,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 


creating    additional    problems    for    our 
towns  and  cities,  rather  than  eliminating 

them. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  Camden, 
N.J.,  I  find  upon  investigation  that  a  con- 
tract was  executed  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  housing  au- 
thority of  Camden,  N.J.,  in  April  of  1959, 
to  acquire  land  and  properties  at  Kaighns 
Point,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city.  The  purpose  behind  the  pro- 
gram was  desirable  and  laudable,  as  are 
most  of  the  aims  of  these  programs.  It 
was  intended  to  remove  substandard  and 
unsightly  buildings  and  to  utilize  the 
vacant  land  for  light  industry  and/or 
business  for  the  pui'pose  of  increasing  the 
beauty  of  the  area,  developing  the  whole 
section  of  the  city,  and  bringing  new 
ratables  to  the  city.  Now  what  actually 
happened? 

Well,  the  acquisition  started  in  Decem- 
ber 1959,  followed  by  demolition  of  more 
than  300  taxpaying  properties.  The 
demolition  was  completed  in  April  1963 
and  as  of  that  date,  acres  of  land  were 
cleared  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
business,  industries,  and  housing.  What 
was  the  cost?  Well.  I  am  told  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  that 
the  estimated  gross  project  cost,  includ- 
ing acquisition,  demolition,  relocation, 
site  preparation,  and  so  forth,  was 
$2,527,503.  Of  course,  as  usual,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  the  lion's  share. 
In  this  case  the  Federal  Government  paid 
$1,388,470,  with  the  city  of  Camden  con- 
tributing in  cash  and  noncash  items 
almost  $700,000. 

Now  what  did  the  city  gain?  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  What  did  the  Federal 
Government  gain?    Absolutely  nothing. 

What  did  it  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Not  counting  the  salaries  of  all 
of  the  Federal  officials  who  participated 
in  and  worked  on  the  program,  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  was  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,388,470. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  the  real  loser 
was  the  city  of  Camden  and  its  citizens. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  Because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  not  only  cost  the  city  of 
Camden  $694,000  in  cash  and  noncash 
items  of  expenditure,  but  it  has  cost  the 
city  the  loss  of  taxes  from  the  properties 
that  were  demolished  in  1961-62.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  this  is  in  dollars 
and  cents.  I  do  know,  however,  fhat  ap- 
proximately 300  buildings  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  were  demolished.  I  do  know 
that  all  of  these  property  owners  were 
paying  real  estate  taxes  to  the  city  of 
Camden  and  I  do  know  that  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1965,  the  only  thing  that  has  re- 
placed tliese  properties  on  these  acres  of 
ground  at  Kaighns  Point,  in  Camden, 
N.J,,  has  been  weeds. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  program 
in  the  city  of  Camden  has  not  only  cost 
the  Federal  taxpayer,  but  it  has  brought 
irreparable  harm  to  the  city  of  Camden 
and  the  city  taxpayer.  The  land  is  still 
vacant.  The  city  has  lost  taxes  on  all  of 
these  properties  for  3  years  and  no  relief 
is  in  sight. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  blame  this 
upon  the  city  officials  who  approved  the 
plan  and  sought  the  Federal  funds.  It 
would  be  easy  to  criticize  these  officials 
for  not  doing  anything  with  this  land 
since  1963.    But  I  prefer  to  lay  the  blame 


at  the  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  if  these  programs  were  not 
available,  or  if  available  wei*e  more 
strictly  supervised  with  more  stringent 
criteria,  such  boondoggles  as  Kaighns 
Point,  Camden,  N.J.,  could  not  occur. 

I  urge  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  take 
this  as  another  example  of  the  outra- 
geous waste  involved  in  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  that  have  been  enacted  in 
recent  years.  I  have  only  to  mention 
the  accelerated  public  works  program 
which  did  not  create  jobs  but  prevented 
public  works  from  being  performed;  the 
area  redevelopment  program  with  its 
grants  for  ski  lodges  and  luxui-y  motels, 
and  all  of  the  other  abuses  that  have 
been  spread  throughout  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Accept,  Mr.  Speaker,  Kaighns  Point, 
Camden,  N.J.,  as  another  red  flag  of 
warning  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  serve  also  as  a  warn- 
ing to  municipal  officials  throughout  this 
country.  Do  not  get  involved  in  Federal 
programs  unless  you  know  exactly  what 
you  are  doing.  Do  not  accept  the  Federal 
grant  to  tear  down  taxpaying  proper- 
ties unless  you  are  sure  you  can  replace 
them  with  other   taxpaying  properties. 

Do  not  let  this  happen  in  your  com- 
munity. 

Do  not  let  this  happen  in  this  country. 


TOWARD    THE    GREAT     SOCIETTY— 
HEALTH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  enact- 
ment of  the  medical  care  for  the  aged 
bill  has  somewhat  overshadowed  the 
great  strides  made  by  the  89th  Congress 
toward  providing  a  healthful  life  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  age  or  financial 
position.  The  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  launched  a  broad  attack  on  the 
Nation's  health  problem. 

A  great  need  exists  to  bring  our  proven 
medical  research  capabilities  into  closer 
relationship  with  actual  medical  prac- 
tice. Making  a  major  effort  toward  this 
objective,  the  89th  Congress  has  au- 
thorized $340  million  in  grants  over  the 
next  3  years  for  establishment  of  regional 
medical  programs  designed  to  make  the 
latest  advances  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment available  to  all  heart,  cancer,  and 
stroke  patients  throughout  the  country. 
These  three  diseases  presently  account 
for  70  percent  of  the  deatlis  in  the  United 
States  each  year. 

This  Congress  has  also  approved  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
into  the  1970's  the  present  ratio  of  149 
physicians  per  100,000  population.  It 
provides  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
present  matching  grant  program  for  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  at  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  otlier  professional  health 
schools,  and  for  extension  of  the  present 
medical  student  loan  program.  A  new 
scholarship  program  for  needy  students 
and  a  new  grant  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  health  profes- 
sional schools  is  also  provided. 

In  1963  Congress  approved  funds  for 
the  construction  of  community  centers 


for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally 
ill  and  retarded  persons.  However,  at 
that  time  funds  for  staffing  the  centers 
were  dropped  from  the  bill.  This  year 
Congress  has  approved  $73.5  million  over 
3  years  for  initial  grants,  and  additional 
siuns  for  continuing  grants,  to  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  to  meet  initial 
staffing  costs  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel.  It  is  estimated  the 
centers  will  receive  more  than  $225  mil- 
lion over  the  next  7  years  for  staffing 
assistance.  More  than  $100  million  over 
the  next  3  years  will  be  available  to 
train  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  children. 

The  vaccination  assistance  program 
which  assists  communities  in  intensive 
immunization  programs  against  polio, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus, 
has  been^  expanded  and  will  also  cover 
immunization  against  measles  for  20  mil- 
lion preschool  children.  The  program 
for  family  health  service  clinics  and 
other  health  services  for  the  1  million 
domestic  migratory  workers  and  their 
families  has  been  extended.  Congress 
this  year  also  authorized  $280  million 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  matching 
grant  program  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1965 
tightens  Federal  controls  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  use 
of  drugs  in  proper  medical  practice.  It 
deals  with  the  substantial  illicit  traffic 
in  drugs  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety.  Of  the  9  billion  bar- 
biturate and  amphetamine  tablets  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  United  States,  an 
estimated  50  percent  are  distributed 
through  illicit  channels. 

Each  year  120,000  disabled  persons  are 
being  rehabilitated  under  Federal-State 
programs.  Yet  many  handicapped,  par- 
ticularly those  with  more  severe  physi- 
cal and  mental  disabilities  remain  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
The  doors  to  employment  remain  closed 
not  because  of  their  inability  to  work  but 
because  society  has  not  fully  recognized 
their  abilities.  Congress  has  approved 
legislation  that  will  step  up  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  services*  to 
reach  the  Democratic  administration's 
goal  of  rehabilitating  200,000  persons 
annually. 

The  89th  Congi'ess  has  made  remark- 
able progress  toward  conquering  our 
three  major  killers — heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke,  toward  providing  im- 
proved care  for  the  mentally  ill  in  their 
own  community,  toward  a  continuation 
of  our  vital  health  research  activities, 
and  toward  providing  health  services  for 
medically  needy  children.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  most  modern 
medical  skills  and  treatments  are  avail- 
able to  all  who  need  them.  We  still 4i»ve 
a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  on  long 
neglected  health  needs  to  prepare  for 
tuture  health  demands. 

TOWARD    THE    GREAT    SOCIETY- 
REGIONAL   ECONOMIC   DEVELOP- 
MENT 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.       Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  desei-ves  the  opportunity  to 
build  his  own  place  in  our  abundant 
land.  Why  should  opE>ortunity  be  closed 
to  a  person  merely  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  area  in  which  he  lives? 

As  President  Johnson  said: 

The  conditions  of  our  distressed  areas  to- 
day are  among  our  most  important  economic 
problems.  They  hold  back  the  progress  of 
the  Nation,  and  breed  a  despair  and  pov- 
erty which  is  inexcusable  to  the  riclaest  land 
on  earth.  We  wlU  not  permit  any  part  of 
this  country  to  be  a  prison  where  hopes  are 
crushed,  human  being  chained  to  misery, 
and  the  promise  of  America  denied. 

Approximately  27  million  Americans 
now  live  in  economically  distressed  areas 
scattered  throughout  the  country — in 
Appalachia,  in  the  Ozarks,  the  moun- 
tainous Northwest,  the  upper  New  Eng- 
land area,  upper  Great  Lakes,  the  desert 
high  plateau  area  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  and  the  Deep 
South. 

Economically     distressed     areas     are 
caught  in  a  strangling  web  of  circum- 
stances which  blocks  progress  and  leads 
only  to  further  decay.     Young  people 
leave  school  early  to  find  jobs  and  means 
of  support.   No  jobs  are  available  so  they 
leave  the  area  takmg  their  desperate- 
ly needed  energy  to  the  cities.    Only  the 
older  folks  stay  behind.    As  income  goes 
down,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
lic services  deteriorate.     Only  the  toll 
of  human  poverty  grows,  as  more  of  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  is  sapped  away. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
of  1962  have  shov/n  that  vitaUty  can  be 
restored   to  economically   dying   areas. 
Helping  business  to  expand  and  build 
new  plants,  along  with  construction  of 
needed  public  facilities  can  produce  jobs. 
And  the  cost  of  creating  these  jobs  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  supporting  these 
workers;  and  their  families  through  pub- 
lic assistance.    ARA,  through  some  550 
projects,   with   300   in  rural   areas,   has 
created  jobs  for  115,000  unemployed. 

The  new  Pubhc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  approved  by  the  89lh 
Congress  will  bring  new  Industry,  jobs, 
and  a  fresh  start  on  economic  life  for 
residents  of  poverty  pockets  thi-oughout 
the  United  States.  And  at  the  same  time 
it  wUl  help  build  new  public  faculties— 
roads,  water  systems — needed  to  attract 
new  business  and  to  create  more  jobs. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  a  total  of  $3.25 
billion  in  grants  and  loans  for  public 
works,  development  assistance,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  will  go  into  economically 
depressed  areas  throughout  the  country 
A  key  feature  of  the  new  program  calls 
for  comprehensive,  long-range  economic 
development  planning  on  a  multi-county 
and  multi-State  basis  through  establish- 
ment of  regional  planning  commissions. 
Poverty  and  development  potential  know 
no  boundaries. 


October  21,  1965 


The  initiative,  the  ideas,  and  the  re- 
quest for  help  must  come  from  the  local 
areas.  The  Federal  Government  will 
step  m  only  when  it  is  asked  to  assist  in 
creating  conditions  under  which  private 
business  can  provide  jobs  and  increased 
Income.  Only  those  projects  offering 
substantial  promise  of  increasing  eco- 
nomic development  will  be  assisted.  We 
can  be  assured  that  in  the  long  rim  the 
increased  economic  activity  stimulated 
by  this  program  will  return  its  costs 
many  times  over  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  legislation  will  not  work  alone, 
but  with  the  manpower  retraining  pro- 
gram and  the  antipoverty  programs 
which  are  helping  people  to  improve 
their  abilities  to  obtain  and  to  hold  a 
job  it  will  bring  renewed  hope  for  the 
unemployed  and  their  families.  The 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  will  bring  new  hope  and  in- 
creased prosperity  to  our  distressed 
areas  and  increase  prosperity  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


October  21,  1965 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  HUNGER  IN  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pur- 
cell]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  has  found  the  Congress  making 
great  progress  in  our  war  against  pov- 
erty, our  war  against  Ignorance,  our  war 
against  disease,  and  the  war  against 
social  injustice  in  our  country. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  let  our 
desire  for  progress  on  our  internal  prob- 
lems deter  our  attention  entirely  from  the 
problems  which  face  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Today,  I  particularly  want  to 
speak  to  the  problem  of  hunger  in  the 
world. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  in  the 
world  today  suffer  from  either  an  inade- 
quate or  improper  diet  and  the  numbers 
of  starving  people  are  growing  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate.  Experts  tell  us  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  1  million  people  In  the 
world  evei-y  week,  most  of  them  hungry. 

This  much  talked  about  population 
explosion  is  most  serious  in  the  imder- 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  In 
these  areas  centuries  of  substandard  liv- 
ing are  now  being  aggravated  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  making  a  sizable  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  Insurgent 
forces  of  communism  in  these  trouble 
spots. 

Now,  however,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  American  people  have  the 
ability  to  make  real  progress  against  the 
scourges  of  hunger  and  ignorance  In  the 
world.  By  accepting  this  as  a  challenge 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
both  the  ability  of  the  American  system 
to  produce,  and  the  compassion  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  a  free  peo- 
ple, for  their  fellow  men. 


Taking  advantage  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce  food  and  working  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  well  planned  and  coordinated 
program,  we  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
mount  a  most  effective  war,  not  only 
against  the  problems  of  hunger  and  ig- 
norance, but  also  against  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  people  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  individual  people 
Ouis  is  a  nation  which,  under  God,  seeks 
to  serve  people  rather  than  be  served  by 
people,  and  has  compassion  and  concern 
for  the  needs  of  oui-  people.  We  cannot 
and  will  not,  deny  to  Americans  the  free- 
dom of  opportunity  or  food  for  their 
bodies.  We  cannot  be  true  to  these  prin- 
ciples and.  at  the  same  time.  Ignore  the 
problem  of  starving  people  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

The  4-year  farm  bill  just  passed  goes  a 
long  way  toward  improving  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  American  farmer. 
But  both  commonsense  and  our  moral 
responsibilities  tell  us  that  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  long-time  solution. 

Notliing  short  of  full-capacity  produc- 
tion with  a  fair  return  for  the  farmer 
can  be  justified.  Nor  can  we  justify 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  contmuous 
reduction  of  our  ability  to  produce  food 
while  people  are  stiU  starving  in  the 
world. 

One  year  ago  our  President  told  us: 
There  Is  a  great  moral  principle  at  stake 
It  Is  not  right— in  a  world  of  such  Innnite 
possibilities— that  children  should  die  of 
himger,  that  young  people  should  live  In  ig- 
norance.  that  men  should  be  crippled  by 
disease,  that  families  should  Uve  In  misery 
shrouded  In  despair. 

If  we  truly  mean  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom, we  must  help  strike  at  the  conditions 
which  make  a  mockery  of  that  hope. 

We  have  the  skills  and  resources  to  Im- 
prove the  life  of  men.  1  do  not  believe  we 
lack  the  imagination  to  find  ways  to  shatter 
the  barrier  between  man's  capacity  and  man's 
needs. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  In 
their  resolution  on  world  hunger  earlier 
tills  year  said: 

For  Christians  the  issue  is  olear  and  final 
For  us  the  issue  Is  sharpened  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  most  part  the  world's  resources  lie  In 
areas  where  Christians  predominate,  and  the 
world's  needs  m  areas  where  Christians  are 
fewest.  For  Christians  the  holy  gifts  of 
knowledge  and  sclentinc  skill  and  the  needs 
of  our  neighbors  lay  a  mandate  on  our  con- 
science to  which  only  one  answer  Is  pos- 
sible. *^ 

For  Americans,  there  Is  only  one  an- 
swer. We  must  tui-n  our  creative  abili- 
ties loose  on  the  problem  of  sliif  ting  the 
emphasis  from  one  of  restriction  of  pro- 
duction and  disposal  of  surplus  foods 
to  one  of  utilization  of  om-  great  agri- 
culture productive  capacity  to  feed  the 
hungry  people  in  the  world. 

Such  a  program  would  have  favorable 
Impact  within  this  country  also.  Our 
farmers  would,  with  full  farm  produc- 
tion, buy  more  machinery  more  fertil- 
izer, more  gasoline  and  tires,  and  many 
other  Items  from  American  Industry. 
Transportation  systems  would  increase 
their  Income  by  hauling  the  additional 
production.  The  impact  would  be  favor- 
able all  through  our  economy. 

A  word  of  caution,  however.  As  we 
develop  these  programs,  we  must  not  let 


oui-selves  destroy  the  Initiative  of  the 
people  to  provide  for  themselves.  We 
must  not  bury  their  pride  in  an  avalanche 
of  charity.  We  must  give  our  help  In  a 
manner  which  will  encourage  these" 
countries  to  become  independent  part- 
ners with  the  United  States,  rather  than 
dependents. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  we  can  use 
our  food  to  encourage  the  unemployed 
and  hungry  people  of  those  countries  to 
increase  their  own  food  production  or  to 
work  on  schools,  water  systems,  and 
other  needed  public  facilities.  I  believe, 
also,  that  our  food  can  be  used  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries  build  a  sound 
agricultural  base  which  Is  the  first  step 
towai'd  a  sound  and  progressive  indus- 
trial economy.  I  am  certain,  also,  that 
people  can  look  more  objectively  at  the 
alternatives  of  communism  and  democ- 
racy when  they  are  sound  of  body  and 
mind,  and  when  they  are  not  faced  every 
day  with  the  fear  of  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  the  next  session. 
I  will  be  Introducing  legislation  which  I 
hope  will  be  the  first  step  taken  by  our 
counti-y  in  a  new,  vigorous  effort  to  both 
help  the  hungi-y  people  in  this  world, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  strengthen  the 
economy  of  rural  America.  I  hope  it  will 
deserve  the  suppor'.  and  approval  of  the 
Congress.  I  also  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  I  would  appreciate  any  sug- 
gestions or  alternative  ideas  which  they 
might  want  to  offer. 


TOWARD    THE    GREAT    SOCIETY- 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Moorhead]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
complex  industrial  society  such  as  oure. 
stress  is  too  often  placed  on  the  material 
aspects  of  life — jobs,  housing,  food — to 
the  neglect  of  our  intellectual  and  es- 
thetic development.  A  starved  mind  and 
spirit  is  hai-mful  to  society,  just  as  is  a 
starved  body. 

Arts  and  letters  are  our  most  precious 
heritage.  They  reveal,  in  the  words  of 
President  Johnson,  "the  inner  vision 
which  guides  us  as  a  nation.  And  where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

At  long  last  the  arts  and  humanities 
have  been  oflBcially  recognized  as  a  vital 
element  In  America's  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. The  89th  Congress  has  estab- 
lished a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  to  encourage,  promote, 
and  support  our  cultural  development. 

The  Foundation  Is  composed  of  two 
endouTnents;  one  for  the  creative  and 
performing  aits  including  music,  drama, 
dance,  movies,  photography,  architec- 
ture, and  so  forth,  and  one  for  the 
humanities  which  Includes  the  study  of 
language,  literature,  art,  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  so  forth. 


The  arts  endowment  will  provide 
matching  grants  to  groups  and  to  in- 
dividuals for  actual  production  or  per- 
formance of  works  of  art,  training  of 
artists,  construction  of  necessary  facil- 
ities, and  to  encourage  public  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  arts. 

The  humanities  endowment  will  pro- 
vide nonmatcliing  grants  and  loans  for 
research,  fellowships,  and  grants  for 
ti-aining  purposes,  suppoi-t  of  publication 
of  scholarly  works,  for  the  interchange 
of  information,  and  to  encourage  public 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
humanities. 

Limited  funds  totaling  $21  million 
annually  for  3  years  are  available  to  as- 
sist private,  State,  and  local  initiative  in 
encouraging  and  supporting  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Much  greater  support  is 
now  given  the  sciences  through  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  to  health 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

This  legislation  will  not  create  artistic 
and  literary  excellence  but  it  will  create 
the  conditions  imder  which  arts  and 
letters  can  flom-ish  through  recognition 
of  special  achievements,  through  making 
works  of  our  artists  and  humanists  avail- 
able to  all  the  people,  and  through  en- 
couragement of  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  artistic  talent. 
Thi-ough  support  of  the  humanities  we 
shall  broaden  the  boiindaries  of  under- 
standing of  the  sources  and  goals  of  hu- 
man activity. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future  we  hope 
to  have  a  National  Ballet  Company  and 
a  National  Opera  Company,  a  National 
Repertory  Theater  to  perform  ancient 
and  modern  theater  classics  throughout 
the  country,  and  an  American  Film  In- 
stitute. With  the  help  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  organizations 
the  Foundation  will  support  symphony 
orchestras,  commission  musical  works  by 
American  composers,  and  bring  more  ar- 
tists to  our  universities.  The  hvmianities 
endowment  will  help  to  build  the  great 
audience  for  the  Great  Society. 

Most  important,  cultural  opportunities 
will  abound  not  only  in  the  cities  but 
will  be  brought  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. No  longer  should  any  community 
be  culturally  starved. 

Upon  signing  this  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

What  this  bill  really  does  Is  to  bring  active 
support  to  this  great  national  asset,  to  make 
fresher  the  winds  of  art  In  this  great  land 
of  ours.  The  arts  and  the  humanities  belong 
to  the  people,  for  It  is,  after  all,  the  people 
who  create  them. 


THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
STILL  HOPES  THAT  THE  TREAS- 
URY WILL  CONSIDER  THE  POS- 
SIBLE ADVANTAGES  OF  SLIGHTLY 
WIDENING  THE  PERMISSIBLE 
LIMITS  OF  EXCHANGE  RATE 
VARIATION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Rettss]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  speech  on  the  Treas- 
ury's gold  policy  made  by  Leland  How- 
ard, Director  of  the  Treasury's  OflBce  of 
Domestic  Gold  and  Silver  Operations. 
Mr.  Howard's  statement  explores  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
for  changing  the  present  gold  pohcy  and 
explains  why  these  policies  are  impracti- 
cable and  imdesirable.  I  find  myself  in 
general  agreement  with  Mr.  Howard's 
line  of  reasoning.  I  think  that  his  speech 
is  a  useful  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  current  Treasury  position.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  Mr.  Howard's  discus- 
sion is  gravely  defective  with  respect  to 
its  handling  of  the  proposal  for  broaden- 
ing the  range  of  exchange  rate  variations 
which  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  International 
Exchange  and  Payments  have  strongly 
urged  the  administration  to  consider. 

Whether  by  design  or  by  inadvertence, 
Mr.  Howard  has  grouped  this  proposal 
with  the  proposal  for  freely  fluctuating 
exchange  rates.  His  discussion  leaves 
the  impression  that  larger  limits  for  ex- 
change rate  variations  would  have  the 
same  results  as  free  exchange  rates. 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading. 

If  limited  exchange  rate  variations 
were  equivalent  to  free  exchange  rates, 
we  would  be  on  a  free  exchange  rate  sys- 
tem today.  For  contrary  to  Mr.  How- 
ard's statement,  we  have  neither  a  rigid 
policy  of  buying  and  selling  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce  nor  a  system  of  completely 
fixed  exchange  rates. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
buy  gold  at  $34.9125  per  ounce  and  to 
sell  it  for  $35.0875  per  ounce;  the  Treas- 
ury applies  a  charge  of  0.25  percent  in 
its  gold  transactions  with  foreign  mone- 
tary authorities.  To  criticize  Mr.  How- 
ard for  having  said  that  we  have  a  "rigid 
policy  of  buying  and  selling  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce,"  when  in  fact  we  maintain  a 
spread  of  0.5  percent  between  our  gold 
buying  and  selUng  price  may  seem  to  be 
stressing  a  trivial  difiference,  making  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  But  the 
traditional  difference  between  our  gold 
buying  and  selling  price  highlights  a 
basic  and  important  fact  about  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system;  the  pres- 
ent system  rests  on  fixed  exchange 
parities,  but  it  does  not  rest  on  fixed  ex- 
change rates.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  all  member  countries  have 
established  par  values  for  their  curren- 
cies. These  par  values  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  gold  or  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar of  the  weight  and  fineness  in  effect 
on  July  1,  1955. 

The  articles  of  agreement  also  provide 
for  changes  in  par  values  in  cases  of 
fimdamental  balance-of-payments  dis- 
equilibrium. Among  the  major  coun- 
tries, however,  changes  in  par  values 
have  be^  Infrequent. 

Act^l  rates  of  exchange  among  the 
currencies  differ  from  par  values.  The 
actual  rates  are  influenced  by  free  mar- 
ket  forces   and    are   stabilized   by   the 
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monetary  authorities  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned  through  purchases  or 
sales  of  their  own  currencies  in  the  for- 
cicn    exchanges   markets.      The   articles 


reasons,  but  a  fundamental  aspect  has  been 
our  policy  of  buying  and  selling  gold  at  a 
fixed  price  to  foreign  governments,  central 
banks  and  under  certain  conditions  to  Inter- 


attention  to  that  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee report  which  states  that: 

We  do  not  insist  that  broader  limits  for 

exchange  rate  variation  be  adopted,  for  we      _o4.i^„„,   .      ^^.^    ».  ,       .^  

of  agreement  of  the  fund  require  mem-      have  not  fully  explored  their   ImpUcation^     nauonai  institutions,  for  the  settlement  of 

ber  countries  to  limit  the  variations  in     nor    weighed    any    possible    disadvantages     |^!^I"„  ""^tlr^'^^^lil"^  ^^  °*^^'"  ."f^'*'" 
their  exchange  rates  to  plus  or  minus  1     against  the  benefits  we  recognize.    But  we  ""  "''"   .^".— .-->.      /->.._ 

do  insist  tliat  the  expertise  of  the  adminis- 
tration be  brought  to  bear  on  the  idea  and 
that  it  receive  the  serious  consideration 
which  it  merits. 


percent  of  par  values. 

The  reason  I  emphasize  these  tech- 
nical details  is  to  bring  home  the  point 
that,  while  we  live  in  a  world  of  fixed 
exchange  rate  parities,  we  live  at  the 
same  time  in  a  world  where  actual  ex- 
change rates  fluctuate  within  specified 
limits.  This  is  not  new.  The  fixity  of 
exchange  parities  and  limited  freedom 
for  exchange  rate  variations  were  basic 
features  of  the  19th  century  gold  stand 


To   equate   the   proposal   for  broader 


mate  monetary  purposes.  Our  pledge  to 
maintain  that  price  has  been  and  still  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  stability  of 
the  gold  exchange  standard  is  based. 

The  dollar  is  the  only  currency  that  main- 
tains this  link  between  money  and  gold,  and 
the    monetary    system    of    the    entire '  free 


limits  for  exchange  variations  with  freely     ^^^^^   ^^  hinged   to   this  interconvertibility 


fluctuating  exchange  rates,  as  Mr.  How- 
ard does  in  his  speech,  is  to  treat  rather 
cavalierly  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's recommendation.  Clearly,  a  modest 
and  evolutionai-y  enlargement  of  today's 


which  we  maintain  between  gold  and  dol- 
lars. Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
link,  successive  Presidents  of  both  political 
parties  have  given  assurance  that  the  $35 
price  would  be  defended  with  all  the  re- 
soiu-ces   of   the   country.     Doubt   as   to  oiir 


ard  just  as  they  are  basic  features  of  the     ^""its  on  exchange  rate  variations  in  no     intention  of  continuing  this  pledge  could 


system  we  have  today. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  see  in  this  limited  exchange 
rate  flexibility  a  positive  tool  for  increas- 
ing the  stability  of  the  international 
monetai-y  system  and  for  facilitating  the 
process  of  adjustment  to  international 
imbalances.  We  have  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  give  serious  consideration  to 
expanding  the  permissible  limits  of  ex- 
change rate  variations,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  present  system  of 
fixed  exchange  rate  parities.  We  rea- 
soned that  the  advantages  of  the  present 
system  with  its  1  percent  flexibility  on 
either  side  of  parity  values  might  be  ex- 
panded if  the  flexibility  were  increased 
to.  say,  2  or  3  percent  on  either  side  of 
parity  values. 


way  amounts  to  abolishing  all  limits  for 
exchange  rate  variations,  which  is  the 
implication  of  the  proposal  for  freely 
fluctuating  exchange  rates. 

Under  unanimous  permission  I  include  _         „^  ^„ 

the  full  text  of  Mr.  Howard's  remarks     for  legl"timate   industrial."  pVoVesslonal'  a 


in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Treasury's  Gold  Policy 

(By  Leland  Howard,  Director,  Offlce  of  Do- 
mestic Gold  and  Silver  Operations,  at  the 
1905  Mining  Convention  of  the  American 


cause  a  severe  drain  on  our  gold  supplies 
and  could  disrupt  not  only  our  economy  but 
also  the  economies  of  the  countries  of  the 
free  world. 

We  do  not,  I  might  note  here,  sell  gold 
to  foreign  individuals.    However,  we  sell  gold 

nd 


artistic  use  in  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  dollar  claims  held  by 
others,  which  we  stand  ready  to  convert  into 
gold,  were  accumulated  through  our  balance- 
of -payments  transactions,  I  think  it.  would 

M.„.„.  Co„g„s..  L„.  ve.a.  N.V..  Oct.  .4.      ?h%"gT^pi"^^S.'^'i?L?f/r„'?S'p°S„"^ 
^^*'°'  Since  World  War  II.    This  will  give  us  a  pic- 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with     ture  of  where  we  stand  today. 


this  distinguished  gathering  of  representa 
tives  of  one  of  our  Nation's  most  essential 
industries  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
restate  the  Treasury's  position  on  gold. 

At  the  very  outset   and  before  I  proceed 
further,  I  believe  it  would  help  in  e.xplainlng 


Our  payments  balance  was  In  surplus  dur- 
ing the  period  1946  through  1949  and  totaled 
about  $7  billion.  During  this  period  our  gokl 
stock  rose  by  $4.5  billion  and  amounted  to 
$24.6  billion  at  the  end  of  1949. 

In   1950  our  balance-of-payments  picture 


These   were    the    advantages    that    we      Treasury's  position  if  I  pointed  out  the  dif-      changed  from  surplus  to  deficit  and  during 


thought  could  follow  from  such  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  limits  of  permissible  ex- 
change rate  variations: 

First.  It  would  permit  the  monetaiy 
authorities  greater  freedom  to  pursue  in- 
dependent monetary  policies  without 
providing  incentives  for  short-term  capi- 


ference  between  thinking  of  gold  as  a  com- 
modity and  as  a  monetary  metal.  You  as 
producers  are  interested  in  bringing  out  of 
the  ground  a  ton  of  material  for  which  you 
can  obtain  a  price,  on  the  basis  of  the  metal 
or  metals  therein,  that  will  offset  your  cost  of 
mining  the  ton  of  material.     As  the  cost  of 


the  7-year  period  through  1956  we  had  a  total 
deficit  of  $10.7  billion.  During  this  period 
our  gold  stock  declined  only  $2.5  billion.  At 
the  end  of  1956  our  gold  stock  amounted  to 
$22.1  billion. 

In  1957,  due  to  the  Suez  crisis,  we  again 
showed  a  surplus  in  our  balance  of  payments 


mining  increases  you  feel  that  the  price  of      which  amounted  to  $500  million;    however 


tal    movements;    the    authorities    Wtould      ^°'**   should    Incresase.     The   fact    that   the      our  gold  stock  Increased  $800  million.     Our 


have  greater  scope  for  short-term  inter 
vention  in  the  forward  exchange  market 
to  offset  interest  rate  differentials. 

Second.  It  would  permit  exchange  rate 
variations  to  play   a  somewhat  larger 


metal  content  of  an  ore  body  is  not  In- 
exhaustible, is  even  forgotten  sometimes. 
As  a  monetary  metal,  however,  the  price  of 
gold  must  by  the  nature  of  its  use  remain 
stable.  We  in  the  Treasury  think  of  gold 
as  a  monetary  metal — not  as  a  commodity. 


gold  stock  at  the  end  of  1957  amounted  to 
$22.9  billion  which  was  nearly  $3  billion  more 
than  we  had  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  and 
only  $1.7  billion  less  than  we  had  at  the  end 
of  1949. 

In  1958  we  started  a  period  of  very  large 


role  in  the  adjustment  process  than  is     "^^^  ^°^'^  ^°^l^7.  ^  ^^®  standard  of  unit  and  is     and  persistent  balance-of-payments  deficits 


now  possible 

Tliird.  It  would  discourage  speculation 
by  increasing  the  risk  of  losses  In  rela- 
tion to  the  possibilities  for  profit. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  in- 
terest in  such  an  expansion  of  permissible 


defined  as   15'>ii    grains  of  gold  nine-tenths      which  have  been  with  us  every  year  since. 


fine.  This  amounts  to  one  thirty-fifth  of  an 
ounce  of  gold  and  therefore  makes  the  official 
price  of  gold  $35  per  fine  ounce.  Also,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  dollar  not  only 
is  involved  in  our  domestic  economy,  but 
also  is  used  as  a  reserve  currency  by  others 


During  the  period  1958  through  1964  our  defi- 
cits amounted  to  $24.3  biUlon  and  our  gold 
losses  were  $7.4  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year  we  are  running  a  deficit  of  about 
$1.3  billion  on  an  annual  basis.     Our  gold 


exchange  rate  variations  has  been  stated     ^^^  supplement  to  the  world's  gold  supply,     losses,  however,  have  been  large  and  we  lost 


in  numerous  of  its  reports.  Fii-st.  in  its 
1964  Report  on  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments. Again,  in  its  1965  .Joint  Economic 
Committee  Report.  And  most  recently, 
last  August,  in  the  report  of  the  Sub- 


Our  Government's  policy  on  gold,  there-  $1-2  billion  during  the  first  half  of  this  vear 

fere,  is  essentially  the  same  today  as  it  was  not  Including  $258.8  million  p.aid   Into   the 

in    1934.   when   Congress   enacted    the    Gold  International   Monetary  Fund   on   June  30 

Reserve   Act.     Our   basic   policy   has    been —  Our  gold  stock  after  this  payment  stood  at 

and  remains — one  of  centralizing  the  gold  $14  billion, 

stock   of  the  country  in   the  hands  of  the  The  picture  today  with  re.spect  to  foreign 


committee    on    International    Exchange     Government  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the     exchange  holdings  shows  that  foreign  mone 

and  Payments  entitled  "Guidelines  for     '^ ''        =-^-=-' 

Improving  the  International  Monetai-y 
System."  In  addition,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  in  its 
April  1965  report  on  increasing  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the 
United  States  also  recommended  that 
the  administration  consider  this  pro- 
posal.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in 


Treasury  and   maintaining  a  fixed  price  of 
$35  an  ounce  for  gold. 

Prior  to  World  War  n  the  dollar  evolved 
as  a  key  currency  of  the  world  and  since 
World  War  II  the  world  has  accepted  the 
dollar  In  increasing  amounts  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  gold  supply  In  furnishing 
liquidity  to  the  trade  between  the  countries 
of  the  world.  A  great  many  countries  made 
a   decision   that  the  dollar   best  met  their 


tary  authorities  hold  about  $14  billion  in 
their  reserves.  Private  holdings  amount  to 
about  $11  billion.  Nonmonetary  inter- 
national institutions  also  hold  about  $1.5 
billion. 

The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits 
which  provided  the  vehicle  for  the  accumula- 
tions of  dollar  balances  by  others,  plus  our 
loss  of  gold,  have  provided  in  many  quarters 
the  opportunity  to  come  forth  with  a  variety 
of  solutions  to  our  problem,  some  of  which 


needs  as  a  reserve  asset  and  because  of  Its  ^ 

elude   in   the   Record   at   this   point   the      general  acceptability  and  other  factors  the  relate  to  gold.    Let's"  take  a  look  at  some  of 

relevant  passage  from  the  report  of  the     "^^  °^  *^®  dollar  in  private  trading  trans-  these  proposals. 

Subcommittee     on     International     Fy       '^^^^°^^  became   worldwide.     To  reach  this  It  has  been  said  that  a  subsidy  to  gold 

cli^arerand    Pavrnpnl.       ?    P.n    c^^^^       ^T''T  ^^^''''^^  confidence  in   the  dollar,  producers  in  the  United  States  would  bring 

cnange    and    Payments.      I    call    special      This    has    been    possible    for    a    number    of  forth    enough    gold    within   a   few   years   to 
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offset  ovir  decrease  in  gold  stocks.  This  de- 
crease has  amounted  to  $8.8  billion  in  the 
past  71/2  years — the  period  when  our  gold 
losses  were  greatest. 

Is  it  conceivable,  therefore,  that  subsidiza- 
tion could  reverse  the  trend  and  cause  such 
an  Increase  in  production  that  our  gold 
stocks  would  reach  the  1950  or  1958  level? 
What  does  experience  tell  us?  In  1934,  when 
the  price  of  gold  was  Increased  69  percent — 
when  labor  and  supplies  were  cheap,  so  that 
it  was  feasible  to  rework  old  ore  dumps  and 
tailing  piles  and  to  dredge  the  gold-bearing 
streams  in  the  West — our  gold  production 
slightly  more  than  doubled.  Consider  the 
dillerent  economic  conditions  prevailing  to- 
day— the  present  cost  of  labor  and  machin- 
ery— and  speculate  as  to  the  kind  of  subsidy 
that  wovild  be  required  to  Insure  the  large- 
scale  production  necessary  to  restore  the  lost 
gold.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  a  few 
years  ago,  in  commenting  on  one  of  the 
proposed  subsidy  bills.  Indicated  that  a  100 
percent  subsidy  would  about  double  today's 
production. 

"At  that  rate,  it  would  take  the  Increase 
due  to  the  subsidy  about  170  years  to  replace 
the  gold  losses  of  the  last  7'/2  years. 

In  this  connection,  let's  take  a  look  at  re- 
cent gold  production  figures  here  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  free  world. 

In  the  U.S.  production  reached  its  peak 
in  1940,  when  it  amounted  to  $170  million. 
In  1964,  U.S.  production  amounted  to  only 
$51.4  million.  Free  world  production,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  increased  from  $738  million 
after  World  War  II  to  $1.4  billion  in  1964. 
Estimates  arc  that  for  at  least  the  next  few 
years  free  world  production  will  continvie  to 
Increase.  As  it  now  stands,  based  on  1964 
figures,  U.S.  production  Is  only  3.7  percent 
of  free  world  production. 

A  subsidy,  in  short,  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem. And  It  would  present  a  very  real  dan- 
ger to  our  dollar. 

We  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
a  second  price  for  gold  in  the  United  States 
alongside  the  official  price.  Our  creditors — 
those  that  hold  dollar  balances — would  in- 
terpret any  price  other  than  the  official  price 
to  mean  that  we  had  made  a  judgment  that 
the  official  price  was  too  low;  that  in  some 
way.  directly  or  Indirectly,  we  were  on  the 
way  to  changing  our  official  price.  This  could 
lead  to  speculation  against  our  currency. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  subsidies  are 
paid  by  other  countries,  therefore,  why  not 
by  the  United  States. 

The  answer  is  that  the  monetary  units  of 
other  countries  do  not  have  the  status  of  the 
dollar,  and  other  coiintrles  do  not  have  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a  fixed  rela- 
tlonslilp  between  their  currencies  and  gold. 
Gold  in  the  United  States  is  a  monetary 
metal  and  cannot  be  treated  as  a  commodity, 
as  are  products  of  other  industries,  or  as  gold 
is  treated  in  some  countries.  The  usual  rea- 
sons, therefore,  for  urging  gold  subsidies  in 
other  countries  or  for  urging  subsidies  to 
other  industries  in  this  country  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  gold  In  the  United  States. 

Another  suggested  solution  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  is  to  return  to  a  gold 
standard  system.  Some  may  have  other  mo- 
tives but  many  advocates  of  this  solution 
believe  that  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem at  the  present  time  Is  experiencing  a 
surplus  of  liquidity  mainly  because  of  too 
many  dollars.  They  believe  the  automatic 
adjustment  which  they  attribute  to  the  gold 
standard  would  correct  the  situation  and 
bring  about  a  balance. 

A  return  to  the  gold  standard  and  its  so- 
called  automatic  adjustment  implies  a  sharp 
ctirtallment  of  world  reserves  and  world 
liquidity.  Inherent  In  this  solution  is  the 
threat  of  worldwide  deflation.  Some  who 
suggest  the  return  to  the  gold  standard  rec- 
ognize the  threat  of  dangerous  deflationary 
pressures    and,    therefore,    recommend    th.-it 


there  be  a  general  increase  in  the  price  of 
gold  so  as  to  offset  this  deflationary  pres- 
sure. 

Such  suggestions  are  thoroughly  unac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States.  They  com- 
bine the  proposal  that  the  world  once  again 
accept  automatic  regulation  of  Its  money  sup- 
ply according  to  the  vagaries  of  world  gold 
production  with  the  proposal  that  the  im- 
plied and  stated  commitments  of  the  gold 
exchange  standard  be  repudiated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  and  the  disadvantage  of 
many.  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  It  might  be  ap- 
pealing to  the  major  gold-producing  coun- 
tries, including  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  even  perhaps  to  a  few 
countries  holding  a  high  proportion  of  their 
reserves  In  gold.  It  would,  of  course,  be  dis- 
criminatory against  countries  which  have 
kept  a  substantial  fraction  of  their  reserves 
in  the  form  of  reserve  currencies.  We  believe 
our  commitment  to  maintain  the  fixed  parity 
of  $35  an  ounce  between  gold  and  dollars  is 
basic  to  the  stability  of  the  world  monetary 
system. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  we  abandon 
our  rigid  policy  of  buying  and  selling  gold 
at  $35  per  ounce,  thtis  letting  the  exchange 
rate  for  the  dollar  fluctuate  or  float.  Some 
advocates  would  limit  the  amount  of  fluctua- 
tion, whereas  others  would  let  the  dollar  float 
freely.  This  school  holds  that  fixed  exchange 
rates  create  the  need  for  large  reserves. 

They  feel  that  fixed  exchange  rates  tend  to 
restrain  individual  countries  from  following 
indicated  and  desirable  domestic  policies. 
Tliey  contend  that  if  exchange  rates  were  free 
to  move  up  and  down  in  the  market,  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  would  be  re- 
fiected  in  a  cheapening  of  the  country's 
currency  which  would  bring  about  desired 
adjustments  in  the  trade  pattern;  that  is. 
lower  imports  and  higher  exports. 

During  the  postwar  period  we  have  striven 
through  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  through  International  monetary  cooper- 
ation to  develop  a  paynients  system  based 
on  stable  exchange  rates  firmly  linked  to 
gold.  Free  exchange  rates  wou'd  introduce 
uncertainties  and  disruptions  in  exchange 
transactions  and  would  not  be  conducive  to 
trade  between  countries,  which  has  grown  so 
greatly  since  World  War  II  under  a  system 
of  basically  fixed  exchange  rates  among  the 
major  industrial  countries.  It  should  be 
noted,  for  example,  that  world  trade  virtually 
doubled  In  the  last  decade  alone,  while 
domestic  economies  were  moving  briskly 
forward. 

The  theoretical  arguments  for  floating  ex- 
chancre  rates  can  be  presented  with  great 
effectiveness  and  appeal  but  we  believe  that 
such  a  system,  in  practice,  could  prove  ex- 
tremely disruptive  to  world  trade  and  finan- 
cial transactions. 

There  Is  another  school  that  would  have 
the  United  States  continue  Its  fixed  selling 
price  of  gold  at  $35  but  they  would  have  us 
suspend  purchases  or  make  ptirchases  on  a 
limited  scale.  This  plan  contemplates  a 
lower  price  for  gold  by  removing  the  United 
States  from  the  buying  side  at  the  fixed  $35 
price.  The  advocates  of  this  plan  contend 
that  the  guaranteed  price  for  gold  is  con- 
ducive to  speculation,  especially  by  Individ- 
uals, and,  therefore,  if  the  guaranteed  price 
Is  removed,  private  speculation  In  gold  would 
at  least  be  less  attractive.  It  Is  further  con- 
tended that  the  desire  of  some  countries  to 
hold  a  large  proix)rtion  of  their  reserves  in 
gold  would  be  dampened. 

This  plan  would  be  in  serious  conflict 
with  the  various  obligations  of  IMF  mem- 
bers, who  have  agreed  to  maintain  a  parity 
within  a  margin  of  1  percent  on  either  side 
of  the  declared  par  value.  This  proposal 
Itself,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States'  offer  to  buy  gold 
is  the  controlling  factor  In  the  gold  market. 
But  certainly  this  assumption  can  be  chal- 


lenged. And,  In  any  event,  the  risks  In- 
herent in  a  move  that  could  trigger  gen- 
eralized uncertainty  and  doubt  far  outweigh 
whatever  dubious  advantages  such  a  move 
might  offer. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said 
before;  namely,  the  role  of  the  dollar  inter- 
nationally has  been  possible  for  a  number 
of  reasons  but  the  overriding  one  is  the 
knowledge  that  dollars  are  freely  convertible 
into  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  per  ounce. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  offered  to  buy 
gold  freely,  thus  making  it  a  two-way  street. 
The  fact  that  we  have  not  varied  from  this 
policy  and  this  fixed  price  for  over  30 
years,  plus  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only 
country  which  stands  ready  to  exchange  gold 
for  its  currency  Internationally,  has  made 
the  dollar — along  with  gold — the  basic  in- 
ternational reserve  assets.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  side  excursions  from  our  pres- 
ent policy  which  could  cause  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  us  and  in  turn  the  dollar. 

In  summary,  I  point  out  that  the  root 
cause  of  our  monetary  problem  is  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  and  this  is  the 
problem  to  which  we  must  direct  our  atten- 
tion and  which  we  must  solve.  This  is  the 
course  of  action  which  we  are  following  and 
must  follow,  for  we  cannot  continue  to  sus- 
tain deficits  of  the  magnitude  of  recent 
years.  Consequently,  it  is  essential  that  we 
continue  to  pursue  vigorously  the  measures 
outlined  by  the  President  to  stem  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  abroad  and  thus  reduce  sub- 
stantially. If  not  completely  eliminate,  the 
deficits  which  have  led  to  our  gold  losses  in 
the  last  few  years.  Our  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion, by  the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  must 
be  broad.  Not  only  does  it  Involve  many  In- 
terrelated programs  which  require  support 
and  participation  by  many  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  but  It  also  re- 
quires the  understanding  and  cooperation 
cf  business,  labor,   and  finance. 


AN  OMBUDSMAN  TO  HANDLE  CITI- 
ZENS'  COMPLAINTS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
12,  the  British  Government  issued  a 
white  paper  announcing  its  intention 
to  establish  a  Parliamentaiy  Commis- 
sioner for  Administration  or  British 
Ombudsman. 

Thus  Britain  will  become  the  fifth 
country — after  Finland.  Denmark.  Nor- 
way, and  New  Zealand — to  adapt  and 
adopt  an  institution  which  originated  in 
Sweden  and  has  won  worldwide  interest 
as  a  means  of  protecting  citizens  against 
administrative  eiTor  and  abuses. 

In  Scandinavia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
ombudsman — the  word  means  represent- 
ative or  agent — receives  complaints 
from  the  people  about  their  grievances 
with  the  bureaucracy.  He  can  look  into 
the  complaints,  make  recommendations 
for  remedies  if*he  finds  fault  with  the 
bureaucracy,  and  can  publicize  his 
recommendations  if  this  will  help  to 
bring  about  justice  for  aggrieved  indi- 
viduals.   He  is  an  agent  of  parliament. 

I  hope  the  United  States  will  soon 
adopt  an  ombudsman  in  a  form  suited 
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to  our  needs,  traditions,  and  governmen- 
tal system.  I  have  proposed  an  Ameri- 
can Ombudsman  whom  I  call,  more  pro- 
nounceably,  an  Administrative  Counsel 
vJt"  tlie  Congress. 

H.R.  4273  to  provide  an  Administrative 
C  ,imsel  is  pending  before  the  Committee 
->n  House  Administration.  The  proposal 
is  also  being  considered  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  described  the  proposal  in 
detail  in  the  Record  of  February  3.  1965. 
on  pases  1880-1881. 

FSTABLISHMENT     OF     A     BRITISH     O.MBUUSMAN     IS 
ME-.NI.VGFUI.     K1R    THE    UNITED    STATF.S 

The  adoption  of  an  official  modeled 
after  the  ombudsman  by  Britain  is  par- 
ticularly meaningful  for  the  United 
States  for  two  major  reasons: 

First.  Britain  will  be  the  first  large 
country  to  adopt  the  ombudsman  idea. 

Second.  Like  U.S.  Conmessmcn, 
members  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons have  a  traditional  role  of  helping 
tliei!-  constituents  in  the  constituents' 
problems  and  grievances  with  the  ad- 
ministration. Although  this  role  is  not 
as  highly  developed  in  Britain  as  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  an  important  part  of 
the  British  political  system,  known  as 
"constituency  surgery."  British  Gov- 
ernment white  paper  points  out  that 
the  establishment  of  the  ombudsman  or 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  Ad- 
ministration is  not  intended  to  "erode" 
this  role  of  Parliament  and  its  members 
but  to  help  them  to  do  the  .job  better. 

In  Britain.  Parliament  is  the  place  for 
ventilating  the  grlevancos  of  the  citizen — 
by  history,  tradition  and  prjst  and  present 
practice.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  to  try  to 
secure  that  his  constituents  do  not  suffer 
injustice  at  tl»e  hand  of  the  Government. 
The  procedures  of  parliamentary  questions, 
adjournment  debates  and  debates  on  supply 
have  developed  for  this  purpose  under  the 
Britit>h  pattern  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment: and  members  are  continually  taking 
up  constituents'  complaints  in  correspond- 
ence with  mlnister.s.  and  bring  citizens" 
grievances,  great  or  small,  to  Parliament, 
where  ministers  indl\-idually  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  collectively  are 
accouiitable.  We  do  not  want  to  create  any 
new  Institution  which  would  erode  the 
functions  of  members  of  Parliament  In  this 
respect,  nor  to  replace  the  remedies  which 
the  British  Constitution  already  provides. 
Our  proposal  Is  to  develop  those  remedies 
still  further.  We  shall  give  Members  of 
Parliament  a  better  Instrument  which  they 
can  use  to  protect  the  citizen,  namely,  the 
services  of  a  Parliamentary  Commissioner 
for  Administration. 

THERE     ARE     MANY     .SIMILARITIES     BETWEKN     THE 
BRmSH     AND     AMERICAN     PROPOSALS 

The  Administrative  Counsel  of  the 
Congress,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  4273,  is 
likewise  intended  to  help  Congressmen 
help  their  constituents  and  not  to  sup- 
plant them  in  this  role. 

Both  the  American  and  British 
ombudsman  would  be  adapted  to  the 
existing  role  of  American  and  British 
legislators  as  advocates  for  citizens  in 
their  troubles  with  the  bureaucracy  and 
to  the  larger  size  of  their  countries  by 
tlie  same  device:  funneling  citizens'  com- 
plaints through  Members  of  Congress  or 
Che  House  of  Commons. 


When  the  Administrative  Counsel  in 
the  United  States  or  the  Parliamentai-y 
Commissioner  for  Administration  in 
Britain  had  finished  investigating  the 
case,  he  would  report  back  to  the  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  Commons  who  had 
referred  the  case  to  him.  Under  both 
proposals,  the  ombudsman  could  make 
special  reports  to  the  legislature  and 
would  make  yearly  reports.  The  action 
to  be  taken  when  an  administrative  error 
is  not  corrected  as  a  result  of  the  ombuds- 
man's recommendations  would  be  left  to 
Congress  and  Parliament. 

The  funneling  of  complaints  through 
Members  of  Congress  and  Commons  will 
allow  a  screening  out  of  complaints  which 
do  not  belonfi  in  the  ombudsman's 
hands.  It  will  retain  unimpaired  the  im- 
portant relationship  between  constitu- 
ents and  Members  of  Congress  and  Com- 
mons. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  of  the  aspects 
of  the  British  Government's  proposal  are 
the  same  or  similar  to  views  I  have  stated 
independently  on  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  ombudsman  in  the  United 
States. 

MOST     COMMENTARY     FAVORS     THE     OMBtTDSMAN 
PROPOSAL 

The  publication  of  the  white  paper  on 
the  ombudsman  has  inspired  much  com- 
mentary on  that  proposal  and  on  the 
need  for  an  ombudsman  in  the  United 
Slates. 

I  include  hereafter  the  full  text  of 
the  British  Government  white  paper  and 
a  number  of  articles  and  editorials  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  value  to  Members 
interested  in  considering  the  adoption  of 
an  Administrative  Counsel  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  following  articles  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  October  17  endorsing  the  proposal  for 
an  Administrative  Counsel.  In  addition, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
have  recently  commented  favorably  on 
the  ombud.sman: 

Thf  Parliamknt\ry  Commission 
FOR  Administration 
t.  The  Government  has  decided  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  Adminis- 
tration. This  white  paper  explains  the  rea- 
sons for  this  decision  and  the  role  which 
they  envisage  for  the  Commissioner. 

2.  The  Interests  of  tiie  citizens  who  is  af- 
fected by  a  decision  of  Central  Government 
are  already  safeguarded  in  a  number  of  ways. 
He  may  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  his 
case  at  an  Inquiry  held  before  administra- 
tive action  Is  taken.  He  may  have  a  right 
of  appeal  to  a  tribunal  against  a  decision. 
He  may  have  a  remedy  before  the  courts. 

3.  But  these  arrangements  cannot  cover 
every  instance  where  a  private  person  feels 
that  he  is  suffering  injustice  as  a  result  of 
faulty  administration  on  the  part  of  a  Gov- 
ernment deiMirtment. 

THE    CITIZEN    AND    PARLIAMENT 

4.  We  have  examined  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  scrutiny  of  such  Individual 
grievances  In  Sweden,  Finland.  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  New  Zealand.  The  broad  ob- 
jective in  each  country  has  been  the  same, 
but  in  each  case  the  detailed  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  suit  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  country.  In 
Britain,  Parliament  is  the  place  for  ventilat- 


ing the  grievances  of  the  citizen — by  history, 
tradition  and  past  and  present  practice.  It  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  elected  member 
of  Parliament  to  try  to  secure  that  his  con- 
stituents do  not  suffer  Injustice  at  the  hand 
of  the  Government.  The  procedures  of  par- 
liamentary questions,  adjournment  debates 
and  debates  on  supply  have  developed  for 
this  purpose  under  the  British  pattern  of 
parliamentary  government:  and  members 
are  continually  taking  up  constituents'  com- 
pllants  In  correspondence  with  ministers, 
and  bringing  citizens'  grievances,  great  or 
small,  to  Parliament,  where  ministers  Indi- 
vidually and  Her  Majesty's  government  col- 
lectively are  accountable.  We  do  not  want 
to  create  any  new  institution  which  would 
erode  the  functions  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment In  this  respect,  nor  to  replace  remedies 
which  the  British  Constitution  already  pro- 
vides. Our  proposal  Is  to  develop  those 
remedies  still  further.  We  shall  give  mem- 
bers of  Piirllament  a  better  instrument  which 
they  can  use  to  protect  the  citizen,  namely, 
the  services  of  a  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioner for  Administration. 

5.  Under  our  proposals,  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  will  be  an  independent  offi- 
cer, whose  stiitus  and  powers  will  be  con- 
ferred by  statute.  He  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown;  his  salary  and  pension  will  be 
a  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund;  and  he 
will  be  secure  from  dismissal,  except  by 
parliamentary  motions.  He  will  report  to 
Parliament  each  year,  and  otlierwlse  as  oc- 
casion requires. 

FUNCTIONS    OP   THE    PARLL\MENTARY 
COMMISSIONER 

6.  The  Commissioner  will  act  only  at  the 
instance  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  the  elected  representative  body  In 
Parliament,  and  on  a  complaint  of  per.sona) 
injustice  suffered  by  the  complainant.  It 
will  be  for  the  Member  to  decide  whether  the 
complaint  appears  to  be  one  appropriate  for 
reference  to  the  Commission.  A  complainant 
will  not  be  restricted  to  approaching  the 
Member  for  his  own  constituency;  Members 
will  doubtless  establish  their  own  conven- 
tions for  insuring  that  the  con'stltuency 
Member  is  kept  In  touch  when  another 
Member  lakes  up  a  case.  Most  complaints 
will  come  from  private  individuals,  but  com- 
panies or  other  corporate  bodies — other  than 
those  under  publicly  elected  or  appointed 
authority — will  not  be  excluded.  The  Com- 
missioner will  be  authorized  to  consider  any 
complaint  sent  to  him  by  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament from  anyone  lawfully  resident  in 
Great  Britain  or.  so  far  as  matters  controlled 
by  the  Government  In  Westminster  are  con- 
cerned. In  northern  Ireland.  Visitors  from 
abroad  will  be  included  if  the  complaint  re- 
lates to  .something  which  happened  while 
they  were  lawfully  present  here.  So  will  per- 
sons living  abroad  if  their  complaint  is  about 
the  administration  of  individuals'  rights  or 
obligations  arising  here.  But  we  do  not  In- 
tend that  the  Commissioner  should  cover 
complaints  about  our  high  commissions,  em- 
bassies, consular  offices  or  other  posts  of  Her 
Majesty's  government  abroad. 

CENTRAL    GOVERNMENT    ADMINISTRATION    TO    Br 
COVERED 

7.  Except  for  some  exclusions  which  are 
explained  later  in  this  paper,  the  field  for 
the  Commissioner  will  be  the  whole  range  of 
relationships  between  the  private  person  and 
the  central  government.  We  propose  to  list 
in  the  statute  the  bodies  to  be  subject  to  in- 
vestigation by  the  Commissioner  In  matters 
within  his  scope.  The  proposed  list  is  as 
follows : 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  and 
Food. 

Ministry  of  Aviation. 

Offfce  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 
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Colonial  Office. 

Commonwealth  Relations  Office. 

Customs  and  Excise. 

Ministry  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Department  of  Education  and  Science. 

Export  Credits  Guarantee  Department. 

Foreign  Office. 

General  Register  Office. 

General  Registry  Office,  Scotland. 

Ministry  of  Health. 

Home  Office. 

Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment. 

Central  Office  of  Information. 

Inland  Revenue. 

Ministry  of  Labor. 

Ministry  of  Land  and  Natural  Resources. 

Land  Registry. 

Lord  Chancellor's  Department. 

Office  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

National  Assistance  Board. 

National  Debt  Office. 

Ordnance  Survey. 

Ministry  of  Overseas  Development. 

Paymaster  General's  Office. 

Ministry  of  Pensions  and  National  Insur- 
ance. 

Ministry  of  Power. 

Ministry  of  Public  Building  and  Works. 

Public  Record  Office. 

Public  Trustee. 

Department  of  Registers  of  Scotland. 

Registry  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Royal  Mint. 

Scottish  Office: 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
for  Scotland. 

Scottish  Development  Department. 

Scottish  Education  Department. 

Scottish  Home  and  Health  Department. 

Scottish  Record  Office. 

H.M.  Stationery  Office. 

Ministry  of  Technology. 

Board  of  Trade. 

Ministry  of  lYansport. 

Treasury. 

Treasury   Solicitor's  Department. 

Office  of  the  Minister  Without  Portfolio. 

Welsh  Office. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  Crown  estate 
office  shall  be  included  too.  So  also  will  the 
post  office  as  regards  its  functions  relating 
to  national  savings  and  to  the  control  of 
broadcasting  and  wireless  telegraphy  or  as 
the  agent  of  any  body  which  Is  itself  subject 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  list  will  need  to 
be  amended  from  time  to  time  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Government  machinery  itself  is 
changed,  and  we  shall  seek  power  to  do  this 
by  subordinate  instrument. 

EXCLUSIONS 

8.  The  exclusions  wliich  we  propose  to 
make  from  the  Commissioner's  field  of  inves- 
tigation are  those  wliere  there  are  domi- 
nant considerations  of  national  or  public  in- 
terest—namely, the  exercise  of  powers  to 
preserve  the  safety  of  the  state;  matters 
which  Ministers  certify  as  affecting  relations 
with  other  countries;  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  colonial  territories;  and 
the  exercise  of  powers  In  relation  to  inves- 
tigating crime  or  determining  whether  a 
matter  shall  go  to  the  courts.  The  Commis- 
sioner will  not  normally  pursue  matters 
which  are  within  the  competence  of  the 
courts;  he  will  liave  discretion  to  act  If  he 
thinks  that  the  remedy  open  in  the  courts  is 
not  one  which  the  complainant  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  use.  but  this  will  not 
affect  anyone's  right  of  access  to  the  courts. 
He  win  not  pursue  Issues  already  covered  by 
tribunals  or  other  quasljudlcial  bodies,  or 
by  the  Council  on  Tribvinals  and  its  Scottish 
Committee — of  both  of  which  he  himself  will 
be  an  ex  officio  member.  Nor  will  he  look 
into  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  of  Mercy 
or  into  the  exercise  of  the  personal  authority 
of  the  sovereign  in  conferring  honors  and 


privileges,  or  Into  appointments  by  the 
Crown  or  by  Ministers.  He  will  be  excluded 
from  investigating  actions  of  departments 
In  personnel  matters,  including  orders  and 
discipline  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Finally, 
purely  commercial  relationships,  of  depart- 
ments with  customers  or  suppliers  will  not 
come  within  his  purview. 

PROCEDURE 

9.  We  Intend  the  Commissioner's  proce- 
dure to  be  as  informal  as  possible,  subject  to 
the  requirement  that  if  he  takes  up  a  case 
he  must  give  to  the  person  against  whom 
tlie  complaint  lies  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  it.  He  will  be  empowered  to  decide 
whether  ^le  parties  can  be  legally  represent- 
ed, but  legal  representation  will  be  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  Legal  aid  will  not  be 
available.  The  Commissioner  will  be  able  to 
call  for  oral  or  written  evidence;  and  he 
will  have  power  to  compel  production  of 
documents,  including  departments'  min- 
utes, but  excluding  Cabinet  or  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee documents.  He  will  have  power  to 
take  evidence  on  oath,  although  we  would 
expect  tills  power  to  be  used  infrequently. 
In  this  connection  the  sanction  to  be  in- 
voked in  the  event  of  defiance  of  the  Com- 
mlfssloner  will  be  to  refer  the  matter  to  tiie 
High  Court,  or  in  Scotland  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  or  in  Northern  Ireland  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice,  for  consideration  as 
if  It  were  contempt  of  tliat  Court. 

10.  The  Commissioner  will  have  discretion 
to  refuse  to  pursue  a  case  where  he  thinks 
there  are  insufficient  grounds  for  the  com- 
plaint or  where  he  does  not  regard  It  as  with- 
in his  scope.  He  will  not  normally  pursue 
a  case  where  the  matter  complained  of  had 
been  known  to  the  complainant  more  than 
12  months  previously  but  he  will  have  dis- 
cretion to  do  so. 

11.  The  Commissioner  will  be  concerned 
with  faults  in  administration.  It  will  not 
be  for  him  to  criticize  policy,  or  to  examine 
a  decision  on  the  exercise  of  discretionary 
powers,  unless  it  appears  to  him  that  the 
decision  has  been  affected  by  a  fault  in  ad- 
ministration. If  he  finds  nothing  wrong,  he 
win  inform  the  Member  of  Parliament  who 
has  approached  him.  If  he  finds  that  there 
is  justifiable  cause  for  complaint  and  the 
Department  responds  to  his  invitation  to  put 
it  right,  he  will  inform  the  Member.  So  far 
as  the  Commissioner  is  concerned,  this  will 
be  the  end  of  the  matter,  save  for  a  possible 
reference  to  the  case  in  his  annual  report  to 
Parliament.  If  the  Department  does  not  act 
to  the  Commissioner's  satisfaction,  it  will  be 
open  to  liim  to  report  his  conclusion  to  Par- 
liament ad  hoc. 

12.  It  will  be  for  Parliament  to  decide 
what  arrangements  to  make  to  receive  and 
act  upon  reports  from  the  Commissioner. 
This  will  not  be  a  matter  for  legislation.  It 
may  well  be  found  convenient  to  establish 
a  Select  Committee  to  take  these  reports 
In  the  first  Instance.  This  committee  would 
have  the  usual  powers  of  a  select  committee 
to  summon  witnesses  (including  Ministers) 
and  to  take  evidence  and  report  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

13.  It  will  be  for  Parliament,  with  the 
help  of  this  committee  (if  one  is  appointed) , 
to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  on 
tlie  reports  of  the  Commissioner — whether 
the  annual  report,  or  reports  ad  hoc.  The 
Commissioner  in  his  annual  report  may  com- 
ment on  defects  in  the  system  which  have 
come  to  his  notice  as  a  result  of  Investigating 
individual  complaints. 

14.  We  do  not  Intend  that  a  reference 
to  the  Commissioner  should  automatically 
hold  up  action  on  the  case  by  the  Govern- 
ment; sometimes  this  might  he  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest.  Ministers  will  have  dis- 
cretion to  proceed  with  a  case  even  where  it 
is  being  examined  by  the  Commissioner. 
They  will  also  have  discretion  to  prevent  dis- 


closure of  Information  by  the  Commissioner 
where  the  safety  of  the  State  or  the  public 
interest  makes  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

15.  The  fact  that  we  are  proposing  this 
scheme  does  not  mean  that  we  think  that 
the  administration  of  Government  depart- 
ments is  open  to  serious  criticism  or  that  in- 
justices are  frequently  suffered  by  Individual 
citizens.  Far  from  it.  We  are  in  no  doubt 
that  the  tradition  of  integrity  and  imparti- 
ality In  our  public  administration  is  being 
fully  maintained.  But  our  proposal  should 
increase  confidence  in  that  administration — 
by  enabling  complaints  about  administra- 
tive action  to  be  fully  and  impartially  In- 
vestigated, so  that,  if  a  grievance  Is  JustiJed, 
It  may  be  remedied,  or,  if  It  Is  unjustified, 
this  may  be  demonstrated.  It  should  also 
result,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case  In  other 
countries,  in  the  further  Improvement  of  ad- 
ministrative standards  and  efiQclency. 

CONCLUSION.    TWO  PRINCIPLES 

16.  In  formulating  our  proposals  we  have 
paid  regard  to  two  important  principles. 
First,  that  this  new  institution  should  serve 
to  develop  and  reinforce  our  existing  con- 
stitutional arrangements  for  the  protection 
of  the  Individual.  Secondly,  that  the  scope 
of  the  scheme  must  be  made  as  clear  as 
possible,  so  that  everybody  may  know  as 
plainly  as  may  be  what  cases  the  Commis- 
sioner will  be  able  to  take  up  and  what  their 
rights  and  obligations  will  be  in  relation  to 
his  inquiries. 

17.  In  due  course,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
consider  extending  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  deal  with  complaints  of  the  pri- 
vate citizen  against  the  administrative  ac- 
tions of  other  public  authorities.  But,  first, 
we  intend  to  seek  experience  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  field  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  central  government. 

I  From  the  Times  of  London,  Oct.   13,   1965] 

Move    To    Preserve    Rights    of    Common — 

Ombudsman  Will  Act  at  M.P.s'  Request 

In  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  traditional 
rights  of  Members  of  Parliament  to  raise 
the  grievances  of  their  constituents  in  the 
Commons  the  Government  proposes  that  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  Adminis- 
tration whom  they  'will  appoint  to  rectify 
injustices  caused  by  maladministration 
"will  act  only  at  the  instance  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  elected  rep- 
resentative body  in  Parliament." 

In  this  way,  the  Member  of  Parliament 
will  preserve  his  freedom  to  take  up  a  griev- 
ance in  the  House  if  he  so  chooses,  though 
the  Government  expects  that  most  cases  will 
be  referred  to  the  commissioner  who  will 
have  the  right  "to  compel  production  of 
documents,  including  departments'  minutes, 
but  excluding  Cabinet  or  Cabinet  committee 
documents." 

The  commissioner,  according  to  the  white 
paper  published  yesterday  explaining  the 
basis  on  which  the  Government  will  proceed 
to  legislate  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
"will  not  normally  pursue  matters  which  are 
within  the  competence  of  the  courts"  or 
issues  already  covered  by  tribunals  and  other 
quasi-Judicial  bodies,  nor  will  he  investigate 
complaints  where  the  purely  commercial  re- 
lationships of  departments  (such  as  the 
Post  Office)  with  customers  or  suppliers  are 
Involved.  He  will  not  investigate  actions  of 
departments  in  personnel  matters,  or  orders 
and  discipline  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  the 
police. 

But  It  Is  clear  that  the  commissioner  will 
be  atithorized  to  examine  documents  which 
in  the  past  have  been  kept  from  the  courts 
on  the  plea  of  Crown  privilege.  Senior  Min- 
isters said  yesterday  this  would  be  allowed 
so  long  as  there  was  no  breach  of  secrecy  and 
where  the  commissioner  thought  it  necessary 
to  help  him  in  his  task. 
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Tlie  commissioner  will  be  able  to  recom- 
mend the  pa>-ment  of  lump  sums  to  compen- 
sate people  who  have  suffered  Injustice  or 
damage  as  the  result  of  faulty  administra- 
tion. 

For  the  first  few  years,  the  commissioner's 
range  of  Inquiry  will  be  limited  to  the  ad- 
ministrative acts  of  central  Government  de- 
partments (including  the  Scottish  office  and 
the  Welsh  office);  later  the  activities  of 
public  authorities  and  local  government  may 
be  brought  into  the  scheme.  Indeed,  there 
Is  talk  in  Government  quarters  of  encovtrag- 
ing  big  local  authorities  to  proceed  Inde- 
pendently to  set  up  their  own  "Ombudsmen." 

It  Is  expected  that  his  salary  will  be  over 
£8,000  a  year.  He  wiU  have  deputies  author- 
ized to  carry  out  inquiries  in  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  other  parts  of  Britain. 

Ministers  are  emphasizing  that  the  com- 
missioner will  be  limited  to  detecting  faults 
in  the  administration;  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  stray  into  the  realm  of  policy  decisions. 

The  conimissioner's  procedure  is  to  be  as 
Informal  as  possible.  'Legal  representation 
will  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule,"'  says 
the  white  paper. 

NORTHERN     IRELAND     CALLS     FOR     DEFENDER 

Mr.  James  ORellly,  Nationalist  member 
for  Mourne,  h:is  tabled  a  bill  in  the  Northern 
Ireland  House  of  Commons  demanding  the 
appointment  of  an  Ombudsman.  He  says 
the  bill  aims  to  meet  a  widespread  need  for 
providing  protection  for  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Tlie  bill  is  entitled  "Tlie  Public  Defender"' 
(Protection  of  the  Citizen)  bill  (Northern 
Ireland). 

Mr.  Brian  McConnell,  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs,  said  there  was  little  change  in  the 
Covernment"s  attitude  to  the  appointment 
of  an  Ombudsman  in  Northern  Ireland. 
"0\irs  is  a  smaller  area  and  for  this  reason 
there  is  closer  contact  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  citizen  than  there  is  in 
Britain." 

[From  the  Times  of  London,  Oct.  13,  1965] 
The  Watchman 
Ti\^  case  for  a  naturalized  ombudsman  in 
Britain  is  not  that  the  citizenry  is  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  a  corrupt  or  capricious 
bureaucracy.  It  is  that  when  grievances  al- 
leging maladministration  do  occur  (as  they 
are  bound  to  from  time  to  time  in  so  vast 
a  field)  the  means  of  pursuing  them  are 
limited,    uncertain,    and    difficult. 

Since  the  nation  lacks  any  developed  sy.<3- 
tem  of  administrative  law  such  as  the  French 
possess,  redress  through  the  courts  Is  im- 
peded by  technical  and  procedural  snags, 
by  the  settled  reluctance  of  the  Judiciary  to 
be  drawn  into  pronouncing  on  the  merits  of 
administrative  disputes,  and  by  the  sheer 
expense  of  the  process.  The  area  covered  by 
tribunals  and  statutory  inquiries,  now  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Council  on  Tribunals, 
has  been  cleaned  up  well  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Franks  report  in  1957,  but  the 
area  is  restricted  and  excludes  many  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  friction.  The  time- 
honored  methods  of  ventilation  in  the  press 
and  of  representation  to  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment are  chancy.  In  Parliament  the  ap- 
proaches open  to  Members  of  Parliament 

correspondence  with  a  Minister,  parliamen- 
tary questions   and   adjournment  debat-es 

may  or  may  not  elicit  the  full  facts.  If  they 
do  not,  either  there  is  no  satisfaction  or, 
in  rare  cases,  recourse  is  had  to  a,  judicial 
tribunal,  a  sledgehammer,  not  unc(«nmorxly 
to  crack  a  nut.  •  ' 

The  Government's  proposal  is  to  strengthen 
the  parliamentary  means  of  investigation  and 
redress  by  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamen- 
t.iry  Commissioner  for  Administration 
of  shnilar  status  and  with  shnllar  powers 
of  those  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General.  In  that  they  are  closely  following 
the    example    of   New   Zealand,    which    has 


helped  to  dispel  doubts  about  the  possibility 
of  grafting  a  Scandinavian  scion  on  to 
Westminster  political  stock.  Tlie  main  dif- 
ference is  that  whereas  Sir  Guy  Powles 
in  New  Zealand  can  act  on  complaints  from 
the  public  or  on  his  own  motion,  the  officer 
proposed  by  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  act  only  on  the  instance  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  The  condition  may  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  sus- 
picion of  Members  of  Parliament  lest  they 
should  be  left  out  of  the  act;  and,  provided 
they  do  not  establish  a  restrictive  conven- 
tion that  a  Member  of  Parliament  does  not 
handle  the  complaint  of  another's  constitu- 
ent, the  condition  is  acceptable  at  any  rate 
at  first. 

The  commissioner's  scope  is  circumscribed 
In  other  ways.  He  would  be  concerned  only 
with  complaints  arising  out  of  a  person's 
deaUngs  with  the  organs  of  central  govern- 
ment. Police,  public  corporations,  local  gov- 
ernment, to  name  three  fertile  sources  of 
grievance,  would  be  outside  his  province.  He 
would  have  access  departmental  flies,  which 
l3  an  Important  and  necessary  concession, 
and  could  summon  witnesses;  and  a  Minis- 
ter"s  power  to  block  his  investigation  "in  the 
pubhc  interest"  is  tightly  restricted  to  con- 
siderations  of  security,  relations  with  other 
States  or  colonies,  crime  detection  and  prose- 
cuting functions.  The  white  paper  is  not 
eq\ially  explicit  about  Ministers'  discretion 
to  prevent  disclosure  of  information  by  the 
commissioner.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
"public  interest"  in  this  case  too  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  same  restricted  sense.  Crown 
privilege  must  not  be  allowed  to  reenter  by 
the  back  door.  Publicity  Is  of  the  essence. 
Another  limitation  of  the  proposed  office 
is  that  the  commissioner's  function  is  purely 
recommendatory.  If  a  department  did  not 
accept  his  recommendation  it  would  be  for 
Parhament.  to  which  he  would  report,  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  it. 

The  Government  have  produced  a  mini- 
mal edition  of  the  innovation.  It  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  worse  for  that.  The  Institution 
stands  a  better  chance  of  becoming  estab- 
lished if  it  does  not  rove  too  widely  at  first. 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  and  if  this 
one  is  nurtured  properly  it  may  come  in  time 
to  occupy  an  Important  place  in  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  of  the  country. 
The  development  of  the  French  conseil  d'etat 
and  of  the  Scandinavian  Ombudsman  shows 
that  such  institutions  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing not  merely  valuable  means  of  redress  but 
a  positive  Influence  making  for  competent 
and  fair  administration,  an  assistance  not 
an  Impediment  to  officialdom. 

For  that  to  happen  in  Britain  the  mood  of 
Parliament  and  of  Ministers  must  be  one  of 
encouragement  from  the  outset:  agreement 
not  to  make  false  issue  out  of  M.P.s'  privileges 
or  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
and  acknowledgment  that  the  innovation 
contains  the  springs  of  growth  into  areas 
of  public  administration  which  it  Is  pre- 
cluded from  entering  at  first.  Its  introduc- 
tion ought,  too,  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  Council  on 
Tribunals.  The  commissioner  would  not  be 
free  to  examine  discretionary  decisions  un- 
less they  appeared  to  have  been  affected  by  a 
fault  in  administration.  In  other  words,  cit- 
izens would  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  com- 
missioner simply  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
more  favourable  decision  in  their  case.  Such 
decisions,  when  not  matters  of  poUcy,  are 
more  appropriately  reviewed  by  administra- 
tive tribunals.  But  there  are  still  gaps  in 
their  coverage  which  could  be  made  good  by 
extending  the  range  of  matters  under  the 
notice  of  the  Council  on  Tribunals. 


vlduals  caught  up  In  bureaucratic  delay  or 
outright  abuse.  Complaints  ranging  from 
delayed  welfare  payments  to  mistreatment  at 
the  hands  of  Insolent  officials  are  referred  to 
hhn.  If  the  complaint  Is  legitimate  the 
ombudsman  publicizes  the  abuse  and  recom- 
mends action  to  the  national  parliament 
This  power,  naturally  enough,  keeps  most  ad- 
ministrators on  their  best  behavior.  It  has 
worked  so  well,  in  fact,  that  Britain  has  de- 
cided  to  set  up  a  similar  office  for  processin? 
grievances.  ^ 

Congressman  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin  is  seek- 
ing an  American  variation  on  the  ombuds- 
man. His  proposed  bill  would  create  an  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel,  who  would  be  attached 
to  the  House  and  given  a  small  staff  of  spe- 
claliste  in  administration.  Valid  complaints 
coming  into  congressional  offices,  would  be 
sent  to  him  for  corrective  action. 

The  idea  h.^s  great  merit.  The  processing 
of  individual  grievances  cuts  deeply  into  tlie 
primary  role  of  Congressmen  as  legislators 
There  is  less  time  to  ponder,  to  study,  to  de- 
bate legislative  issues.  Indeed,  Congress- 
men are  caught  in  a  frustrating  bind  The 
same  rapid  expansion  of  Government  services 
that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  them  to  keep 
abreast  of  legislation  has  also  produced  a 
greater  spawning  ground  for  hidden  abuses 
and  Individual  injustices.  Some  clear  ave- 
nue of  relief  is  needed.  The  ombudsman 
geared  to  our  Federal  system  and  armed  witli 
sufficient  authority  to  do  the  Job,  may  be  the 
answer. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14,  19G5] 
Public  Protector 

Britons  who  think  they  are  being  pushed 
around  by  their  Government  will  soon  have 
a  sort  of  supergrievance  committeeman  to 
protect  them.  The  Labor  government  is 
planning  to  set  up  a  parliamentary  office  to 
act  on  complaints  from  people  who  don't 
like  the  way  they  are  being  treated  by  offi- 
cialdom. The  model  Is  the  "ombudsman" 
sj'stem  that  already  exists  in  Sv/eden  Fin- 
land,   Norway,  Denmark,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  British  decision  is  a  reminder  that 
Congress  has  been  letting  the  dust  accumu- 
late on  a  similar  proposal  first  put  before  it 
2  years  ago  by  Representative  Henry  S 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin.  The  proliferation  of 
Government  agencies  In  this  country  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  parallel  rise  in  the 
frustrations  of  citizens  trapped  in  the  toils 
of  bureaucracy.  Ten  mllhon  people  now 
work  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies- 
their  number  and  the  range  of  their  activi- 
ties keep  growing.  So  does  the  fiow  of  ap- 
peals for  help  sent  to  Congressman  by  dis- 
tracted citizens. 

An  American  ombudsman,  operating  with 
full  independence  from  Congress,  the  White 
House  or  any  political  party,  would  provide  a 
kind  of  citizen's  review— or  at  least  sound- 
ing—board. Congressmen  would  be  relieved 
of  the  burdensome  task  of  hivestlgatlng  the 
flood  of  complaints  from  their  constituents 
Civil  servants  would  have  some  protection 
from  politicians  trying  to  make  them  look 
wrong  when  they  had  been  right.  And  the 
citizen  would  feel  Just  a  bit  less  lonely  In  his 
Jousts  with  the  colossus  that  is  his  Govern- 
ment. 


October  21,  1965 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  SUr 

Oct.  17, 1965) 

The  Citizen's  "Protector" 

In   the   Scandinavian   comitries,   an   "cm- 

budiman"  functions  as  the  protector  of  indi- 


[Piom  the  New  York  DaUy  News,  Oct    14, 

1965] 

Wanted:   Ombudsmen 

"Ombudsman"  Is  a  Scandinavian  word  hav- 
ing a  funny  sound  to  non-Swedish.  Norwe- 
gian, Finnish,  or  Danish  ears. 

But  an  ombudsman  has  duties  that  are 
anything  but  funny,  and  he  is  an  extremely 
useful  citizen  In  countries  where  he  exists — 
so  useful  that  the  British  Government  in- 
tends to  borrow  the  ombudsman  idea  from 
the  Scandinavian  nations  in  the  near  future, 
as  New  Zealand  already  has  done. 

An  ombudsman's  Job  is  to  collect  citizens* 
grievances   against   government   or   govern- 


mental bureaucrats  and  fight  for  redress  in 
all  appropriate  and  effective  ways. 

In  a  country  where  government  monkeys 
intimately  with  the  private  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple, an  ombudsman  (the  ancient  Romans, 
we  imagine,  would  have  called  him  a  Tribune 
of  the  People)  Is  almost  the  indispensable 
man.     He  is  long  overdue  in  Britain. 

Also,  he  is  becoming  due  in  the  United 
States,  as  big  daddy  Government  rapidly 
and  relentlessly  extends  his  overlordship  of 
all  our  lives,  our  property,  and  our  business. 
Let's  get  cracking  on  setting  up  as  many 
ombudsmen  as  we  need,  at  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  levels. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Oct.  15,  19651 

Ombudsman 

Few  things  are  as  frustrating  for  the  in- 
dividual as  finding  himself  seemingly  help- 
less in  the  toils  of  bureaucracy.  And  few 
things  are  as  unjust  as  a  wrong  verdict 
pronounced  by  a  bureaucracy  against  an 
individual  when  the  Individual  manifestly 
has  right  on  his  side.  Few  lands  are  as 
jealous  of  individual  rights  as  the  countries 
of  Scandinavia.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  Scandinavians  should  have  Invented  the 
ombudsman — and  all  honor  to  them  for  hav- 
ing done  so. 

The  ombudsman  is  a  public  official  with- 
out political  or  departmental  commitment 
whose  only  Job  Is  to  Investigate  complaints 
of  Individual  citizens  when  they  believe  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  inefficiency,  injustice, 
or  corruption  of  officialdom. 

New  Zealand — that  Scandinavia  of  the 
Antipodes — was  first  to  follow  the  Scandi- 
navian example  by  appointing  an  ombuds- 
man. Now  Britain  is  doing  likewise.  In 
Britain  he  will  be  called  the  "Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Administration."  If  we 
know  our  Britons,  It  will  not  be  long  before 
they  come  up  with  a  shorter  (and  perhaps 
more  colloquial)  name  for  him. 

There  has  been  a  lively  correspondence  In 
the  Times  about  the  proper  title  for  the  new 
official.  Among  the  suggestions:  National 
Referee,  Sentinel,  Lord  Protector,  Defensor, 
Umpire-General,  and  People's  Counselor. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  even  the  French 
"Conseil  d'Etat"  was  brought  Into  the  argu- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  us  that  even  If  it  is  a  mouth- 
ful at  first  sight.  -"Ombudsman"  is  good 
enough.  The  most  acceptable  alternative 
would  surely  be  some  pithy  word  already 
existing  in  English  that  can  precisely  de- 
scribe the  office  of  ombudsman.  With  all 
respect  for  the  good  intentions  of  those  who 
have  decided  that  Britain  needs  an  ombuds- 
man, we  think  the  title  "Parliamentary  Com- 
missioner for  Administration"  somewhat  pre- 
tentious. 

We  agree  with  the  Oxford  man  who  wrote 
to  the  Times:  'If  we  establish  such  a  post, 
let  us  give  credit  where  it  Is  due,  and  bor- 
row this  word  from  Scandinavia  to  describe 
the  man  who  in  those  three  countries,  and 
In  New  Zealand,  has  proved  such  a  useful 
defender  of  Individual  rights." 


[From   the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   13,   1965] 

Britain  To  Appoint  an  Ombudsman 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  October  12. — Nearly  400  years 
after  Shakespeare  wrote  of  "the  ln.solence  of 
office,"  Britons  can  shortly  expect  to  have 
a  public  champion  against  official  Incompe- 
tence and  corruption. 

In  a  white  paper  today,  the  Government 
announced  plans  to  set  up  a  "Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Administration."  He  will 
be  the  local  version  of  the  ombudsman  in 
Scandinavian  countries,  investigating  citi- 
zens' complaints  against  officials. 

A  special  British  touch  will  require  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  make  their  complaints 


through  Members  of  Parliament.  The  M.P.'s 
will  decide,  initially,  whether  a  matter  is 
worth  referring  to  the  ombudsman.  "In 
Britain."  the  white  paper  efcplalned,  "Parlia- 
ment is  the  place  for  ventilating  the  griev- 
ances of  the  citizen— by  history,  tradition, 
and  past  and  present  practice. 

"It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  elected 
member  to  try  to  secure  that  his  constituents 
do  not  suffer  Injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government." 

Another,  unstated  reason  for  filtering  com- 
plaints through  M.P.'s  is  that  handling  such 
matters  for  constituents  is  good  politics,  here 
as  In  the  United  States. 

Parliament,  which  has  to  approve  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  ombudsman,  might  not  be 
so  keen  about  a  plan  taking  away  this  politi- 
cal prerogative.  As  the  draft  stands,  no  seri- 
ous objection  is  expected. 

Sweden  has  had  an  ombudsman  since  1809. 
More  recently  the  idea  has  been  adopted  by 
Finland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  Parliamentary  Commissioner  here,  as 
In  the  other  examples,  will  be  entirely  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Government.  He  is  expected 
to  be  paid  about  $28,000,  a  very  high  salary 
by  British  standards,  and  will  be  removable 
only  by  vote  of  Parliament. 

His  powers  to  Investigate  wrongdoing  In 
Government  departments  will  be  broad.  He 
will  be  able  to  compel  oral  or  written  testi- 
mony and  to  take  evidence  under  oath. 
Failure  to  answer  his  demand  for  evidence 
will  be  treated  as  contempt  of  court. 

The  white  paper  makes  the  point  that  the 
commissioner  will  be  concerned  with  "faults 
in  administration,"  not  policy.  It  will  be  up 
to  him,  at  least  initially,  to  draw  the  line 
between  them. 

commissioner's  next  step 

If  the  commissioner  finds  something 
wrong,  he  will  so  report  to  the  member  of 
Parliament  who  referred  the  complaint  to 
him.  He  may  also  mention  the  case  in  an 
annual  report  to  Parliament.  He  will  have 
no  actual  power  to  overrule  officials,  but  they 
are  expected  to  follow  his  recommendations 
In  most  cases. 

Exclude  from  the  commissioner's  scope 
will  be  all  judicial  proceedings,  such  as 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  military  and 
foreign  affairs  matters.  Nor  will  he  handle 
complaints  against  nationalized  Industry  or 
local  government,  the  white  paper  said. 

The  biggest  Impulse  for  the  creation  of  a 
British  ombudsman  came  from  what  Is 
known  as  the  Crichel  Down  affair,  which 
came  to  a  climax  In  1954. 

That  concerned  some  farmland  on  Crichel 
Down,  In  Dorset,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Royal  Air  Force  in  World  War  II.  When  It 
was  no  longer  militarily  useful.  It  was  turned 
over  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  instead 
of  being  returned  to  the  owners. 

The  original  owners  fought  for  years  to 
get  their  farms  back.  Finally  an  official 
investigation  found  that  bureaucratic  eva- 
sion ar.d  deception  had  been  operating.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  day,  Sir 
Thomas  Dugdale,   dramatically  resigned. 

There  was  no  way  for  the  affected  farmers 
to  sue  the  Crown  or  the  officials  to  test  the 
Issues  In  court.  British  law  limits  much 
more  severely  than  American  the  right  to 
sue  against  official  action,  so  the  only  prac- 
tical recourse  has  often  been  to  make  a  public 
protest  or  request  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  ask  a  question  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  new  ombudsman  plan  had  been 
operating,  the  former  owners  of  the  Crichel 
Down  land  could  have  taken  their  com- 
plaints to  him. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Oct.  16,  1965] 
U.S.  "Complaint  Office"  Suggested 
Washington,  D.C. — Representative  Henry 
S.  RETtTss  is  convinced  that   there's  an  om- 
budsman In  America's  future. 


"Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  come  to 
this,  and  we  would  save  a  lot  of  taxpayers' 
money  by  having  It  sooner  than  later,"  the 
Wisconsin  Democrat  said  Saturday. 

Ombudsman  means  "representative"  in 
Swedish.  Actually,  he  is  a  sort  of  public 
grievance  man  who  handles  complaints  of 
citizens  against  administrative  lap>ses  or 
abuses  of  the  government. 

Sweden  Introduced  the  ombudsman  In 
1809  and  this  public  defender  idea  has  since 
spread  to  almost  a  dozen  countries,  from 
Scandinavia  to  New  Zealand. 

Re:uss  believes  the  ombudsman  Idea  would 
work  here,  and  would  save  time,  money  and 
wear  and  tear  on  Congressmen. 

t  WOULD  aid  congress 

"A  Congressman  Is  an  ombudsman  In  a 
way,  and  a  good  one,"  Reuss  said.  "But  with 
this,  he'd  be  able  to  do  a  better  Job  of  serv- 
ing his  constituents." 

When  a  U.S.  citizen  has  a  question  or 
complaint  about  some  Government  pro- 
gram, such  as  social  security,  veterans' 
benefits  or  the  like,  he  usually  writes  a  let- 
ter to  his  Congressman.  If  he's  really  steam- 
ed up,  he'll  write  to  both  his  Senators  at  the 
same  time. 

As  the  three  elected  representatives  go  to 
bat  for  the  constituent,  they  don't  know, 
usually,  that  they  are  all  working  on  the 
same  problem. 

Beside  the  matter  of  duplication,  their 
limited  staffs  do  not  Include  experts  on  all 
the  spreading  governmental  programs  that 
confront  the  citizen. 

BILL  introduced 

With  an  ombudsman — and  Reuss  has  In- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  one — a  cen- 
tralized staff  of  100  to  start  with  would  han- 
dle all  such  citizen  complaints  funneled  to 
it  by  Congressmen.  The  stiiff  would  include 
specialists  in  all  the  fields  where  problems 
crop  up. 

His  plan  provides  for  no  direct  access  to 
the  ombudsman  by  citizens,  as  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  All  matters  would  have 
to  come  through  the  offices  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  The  answers  would  go  back 
to  the  inquiring  citizens  by  the  same  route. 

Reuss  said  his  office  spends  about  half  its 
time  serving  these  needs  of  constituents. 
An  ombudsman,  he  argues,  "would  let  the 
Congressman  concentrate  on  central  Issues 
In  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  he  could 
vote  more  wisely." 

[From  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  Editorial 

Research  Reports,  Oct.  14,  1965] 

An  American  Ombudsman 

(By  Richard  Spong) 

An  idea  which  has  been  kicking  around  the 
U.S.  Congress  without  much  attention  for 
the  past  several  years  is  certain  to  be  given 
another  and  more  studious  look  when  Brit- 
ain's Parliament  approves  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  new  office  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioner for  Administration.  This  is  the 
British  version  of  the  Scandinavian  Ombuds- 
man, who  Is  charged  with  Investigating  and 
pressing  citizens'  complaints  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  public  officials. 

Several  measures  to  create  an  American 
Ombudsman  have  been  Introduced  In  recent 
sessions  of  Congress.  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island  and  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wis- 
consin are  sponsors  of  measures  (S.  984,  H.R. 
4273)  pigeonholed  in  committees  at  present 
that  would  establish  what  they  call  an  ad- 
ministrative counsel  of  the  Congress. 

This  individual.  In  the  language  of  Rep- 
resentative REtTss.  "shall  review  the  case  of 
any  person  who  alleges  that  he  believes  tljat 
he  has  been  subjected  to  any  improper  pen- 
alty, or  that  he  has  been  denied  any  right 
or  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the 
laws  *  *  *  or  that  the  determination  or  award 
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of  any  such  right  or  benefit  has  been  •  •  • 
unreasonably  delayed." 

The  Ombudsman  has  proved  a  successful 
device  for  democratic  government  in  Sweden, 
where  it  was  established  in  1809.  Since  then 
it  has  spread  to  other  countries,  to  Finland 
in  1919,  Japan  in  1948,  Denmark  in  1955.  and 
Norway  and  New  Zealand  in  1962. 

Nov/  the  British  Labor  Government,  in  a 
white  paper  of  October  12,  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Parliamentary  Commissioner 
for  Administration  who  would  be  an  Om- 
budsman with  a  special  British  complexion. 
He  would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but — and  the  point  is  important — 
the  public  would  make  its  complaints 
through  Members  of  Parliament.  "In  Brit- 
ain," the  white  paper  explains,  "Parliament 
Is  the  place  for  ventilating  the  grievances  of 
the  citizen — by  history,  tradition,  and  past 
and  present  practice."  It's  also  good  politics 
for  M.P.'s  to  handle  the  chores  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

Most  British  papers  welcomed  the  Ombuds- 
man proposal.  The  Times  reasoned  sedately: 
"Tlie  development  of  the  French  Conseil 
d'Etat  and  the  Scandinavian  Ombudsman 
shows  that  such  institutions  are  capable  of 
becoming  not  merely  valuable  means  of  re- 
dress but  a  positive  influence,  making  for 
competent  and  fair  administration — an  as- 
sistance not  an  impedunent  to  oflQclaldom." 

But  the  Daily  Express  sees  the  proposal 
as  just  another  Labor  glnunlck,  arguing: 
"Parliament,  the  press,  and  the  Judiciary  are 
well  able  to  look  after  the  rightful  interests 
of  the  public.  If  the  Ombudsman  emerged 
as  a  serious  rival  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest  there  might  be  a  danger  that 
the  traditional  safeguards  of  the  people 
would  be  undermined." 

In  a  welfare  state  the  British  Ombudsman 
■will  have  plenty  of  complaints,  though  na- 
tionalized industry  Is  to  be  off  limits  for 
him — along  with  local  government.  Judicial 
proceedings,  and  military  and  foreign  affairs. 
A  congressional  Administrative  Counsel 
would  be  equally  busy. 

An  American  Ombudsman  would  lighten 
the  "casework"  load  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives and  still — by  handling  only 
complaints  funneled  through  Capitol  Hill — 
leave  the  flow  of  political  power  undisturbed. 
Representative  Reuss,  In  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  some  time  ago  (May  11,  1965)  so- 
berly observed:  "I  do  not  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  want  to  be  reelected, 
would  consent  to  remove  themselves  entirely 
from  dealing  with  constituents'  problems." 

In  a  radio  broadcast  on  October  14, 
1965,  David  Brinkley  argued  for  an 
American  ombudsman,  albeit  one  whose 
role  •would  be  somewhat  different  from 
v.hat  I  have  envisioned.  The  script  of 
Ills  broadcast  follows: 

The  British  and  four  other  countries  have, 
or  will  have,  somebody  In  the  Government 
citizens  can  write  to  and  get  answers.  We 
could  use  one  here.     Back  In  a  moment. 

Sweden  has  had  for  150  years  a  public 
official  called  an  ombudsman.  His  Job  is  to 
accept  complaints  from  the  citizens  about 
their  dealings  with  the  government,  investi- 
gate, see  if  they  have  any  substance,  and  if 
they  do,  take  some  action.  Now  the  British 
are  adopting  the  idea.  Finland.  Denmark, 
and  New  Zealand  already  have,  and  It  is  occa- 
sionally recommended  that  the  United  States 
try  It.  If  we  did,  the  results  surely  would  be 
interesting,  because  it  appears  that  you  can 
scratch  any  American  and  find  somebody 
with  a  complaint,  a  question,  a  suggestion, 
or  a  criticism  he  wants  to  take  up  with  the 
Goverrunent.  And  if  we  were  to  have  an 
ombudsman,  all  of  these  would  Immediately 
fall  Into  his  lap. 

Where  they  fall  now  are  in  the  White 
House  mailroom  and  on  the  desks  of  Con- 
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gressmen.  Government  officials,  newspaper 
and  broadcast  reporters.  Most  of  them  are 
in  two  categories:  Questions  and  complaints 
about  social  security  pajrments,  generally 
from  those  who  think  they  ought  to  be  get- 
ting more  and  questions  and  complaints 
about  veterans'  benefits,  generally  from 
those  who  think  they  ought  to  be  getting 
more.  Plus  the  other  Government  welfare 
programs  where  people  think  they  have  had 
a  bad  deal.  And  with  all  the  new  welfare 
plans  now  going  into  effect — medical  care 
and  the  others — this  kind  of  complaint  is 
bound  to  increase.  Complaints  sent  to  the 
White  House  are  routinely  referred  to  the 
agencies  Involved:  Social  Security,  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Health  and  Welfare  De- 
partment. And,  eventually,  they  will  an- 
swer. But  the  agency  answering  the  com- 
plaint is  the  same  agency  being  complained 
about,  so  it  is  unlikely  the  answer  will  say 
anything  the  writer  has  not  already  heard. 
Complaints  to  Congress  get  roughly  the  same 
treatment.  All  congressional  offices  are 
luiderstaffed  for  this  kind  of  thing.  They 
have  neither  the  people  nor  the  time  to  make 
personal  investigations  of  complaints  about 
veterans  and  social  security  payments.  So 
they  ask  the  agencies  involved  for  the  an- 
swers, pass  them  along  in  their  own  replies, 
and  that's  about  all  they  can  do. 

In  addition,  there  are  always  those  who 
want  their  poems  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  or  broadcast  on  the  Voice  of 
America,  those  with  plans  for  saving  the 
world,  paying  off  the  debt,  and  other  good 
ideas  that,  regrettably,  appear  unworkable 
If  there  were  a  Federal  Government  ombuds- 
man, a  sort  of  national  Mister  Fixlt,  all  this 
would  go  to  him.  He  would  have  to  have  the 
power  to  force  the  right  answers  out  of  the 
bureaucrats,  keep  a  tabulated  record  of  the 
complaints  so  he  could  detect  unusual 
centers  of  bungling  and  incompetence  in  the 
Federal  Establishment  and  help  repair  them 
and  so  perform  a  service  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Government.  The  bigger  the  Gov- 
ernment gets,  and  it  grows  every  day,  the 
more  complaints  there  will  be  and  the  less 
chance  of  getting  adequate  answers.  So, 
sometime,  we  may  come  to  It,  somebody 
to  write  to  In  the  Governnaent  who  can  and 
will  do  something.  As  for  the  poems  and 
the  plans  for  saving  the  world,  he  could  Just 
send  them  back  with  a  polite  note. 

In  addition,  I  Include  a  veiT  thought- 
ful review  of  a  new  book  on  the  ombuds- 
man edited  by  Prof.  Donald  C.  Rowat  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  entitled. 
"The  Ombudsman:  Citizen's  Defender." 
University  of  Toronto,  1965.     The  re- 
viewer Prof.  Stanley  V.  Anderson  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  one  of  the  leading  experts  on  the 
ombudsman.    He  is  a  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and  a  lawyer. 
[From  the  New  Republic,  October  23.  1965] 
Complaint  Department 
(By  Stanley  V.  Anderson) 
The  ombudsman  is  an  independent  com- 
missioner  appointed   by   the   legislature   to 
Investigate  citizens'  complaints  of  bureau- 
cratic abuse.     He  has  the  power  to  compel 
testimony,  the  duty  to  form  an  opinion,  and 
the  right  to  publish  his  views.    He  does  not 
have  power  to  change  an  administrative  de- 
cision nor  to  punish  civil  servants  other  than 
by  reprimand. 

As  a  result  of  ombudsmanic  inquiries,  the 
administration  may  choose  to  alter  a  previ- 
ous position  or  to  subject  an  employee  to 
disciplinary  proceedings.  The  former  is  com- 
mon, the  latter  rare.  In  either  case,  the 
authorities  act  because  they  are  persuaded 
by  the  reasonableness  of  the  ombudsman's 
views,  and  not  because  they  are  bound  by 
his  Judgments.  Equally  important,  an 
agency  may  revise  a  troublesome  regulation 


or  the  legislatvu-e  may  amend  an  unworkable 
law,  pursuant  to  the  ombudsman's  subppr 
tion.  "Bges. 

Sweden  provided  for  a  Justitleombudsmaa 
(JO)— literally,  an  "agent  for  Justice"— Iq 
the  constitution  of  1809.  Finland,  for  cen- 
turies a  part  of  the  Swedish  kingdom  foil 
lowed  suit  in  1919  after  breaking  ties 'with 
Russia.  In  the  decade  from  1952  to  1962  the 
Institution  was  adopted  In  Denmark,  Nor- 
way.  New  Zealand,  and  West  Germany— in 
the  last,  for  military  affairs  only.  More  re- 
cently, proposals  have  been  put  forward  In 
Australia,  Canada,  England,  Holland,  and  Ire- 
land.  This  year,  ombudsman  bills  were 
dropped  In  the  legislative  hoppers  of  CaU. 
fornia,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  New  York 
Another  was  Introduced  in  the  New  York  City 
Council.  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  accorded 
the  California  bill  emergency  status  before 
it  was  defeated  In  the  senate  committee  on 
government  efficiency;  the  measure  is  under 
interim  study  awaiting  relntroductiou  by 
by  Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh. 

The  literature  on  Ombudsmen  is  extensive, 
but  scattered  and  repetitive.  Professor 
Rowat,  chairman  of  political  science  at 
Carleton  University  In  Ottawa,  has  provided 
a  benchmark  by  putting  28  articles  between 
two  covers.  Nearly  half  of  the  text  explicates 
existing  Ombudsman  systems.  Next,  a  few 
related  institutions  are  described,  such  as 
the  Army  Inspectorate-General  and  the  erst- 
while Philippine  Presidential  Complaints 
and  Action  Committee  (PCAC).  The  demise 
of  the  latter  suggests  that  the  effectiveness 
of  an  Ombudsman  is  limited  to  marginal 
defects  in  administration,  and  "does  not 
meet  the  (more  basic]  need  for  a  rationallzri- 
tion  of  government  power  and  structure." 
With  a  population  three  times  that  of 
Sweden,  the  PCAC  received  complaints  at  a 
rate  of  30  to  1  over  the  Swedish  total  of 
about  2,000  a  year. 

In  the  third  section  of  "The  Ombudsman: 
Citizen's  Defender,"  the  editor  presents  some 
current  proposals.  One  of  these  is  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  urges  the  creation  of  an 
administrative  counsel  of  the  Congress  to 
take  some  of  the  load  of  constituent  com- 
plaints from  Congressmen's  shoulders, 
thereby  permitting  more  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  legislation.  The  staff 
of  an  administrative  counsel  could  develop 
an  expertise  which  would  enhance  the 
efficiency  and  efficacy  of  representatives  to 
the  executive  branch.  Besides  providing 
more  boon  and  less  doggie,  the  administrative 
counsel  might  be  able  to  pinpoint  trouble- 
spots  whose  manifestations  today  are  dif- 
fused m  the  offices  of  100  Senators  and  435 
Representatives. 

Finally,  Professor  Rowat  has  collected  10 
short  essays  in  a  concluding  section  designed 
to  "present  some  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  transplanting  the  Institution." 

Ombudsman  countries  range  in  popula- 
tion from  New  Zealand's  2,500,000  inhabi- 
tants to  Sweden's  7.500,000.  Would  the  office 
be  able  to  function  If  there  were  18  million 
potential  customers  (Canada,  California,  or 
New  York) ,  or  if  there  were  50  million  (Great 
Britain) ,  or  190  million  (the  United  States)  ? 
The  New  Zealand  ombudsman  has  testi- 
fied that  with  additional  staff  assistance  he 
could  handle  four  times  his  present  work- 
load, which  Is  somewhat  in  excess  of  1,000 
complaints  a  year.  In  Sweden,  the  civil 
ombudsman,  the  deputy  civil  ombudsman, 
and  the  military  ombudsman  have  recently 
combined  forces  to  allow  for  more  rational 
distribution  of  cases.  Though  not  rai.';ed  in 
the  book  under  review,  it  might  also  be 
argued  that  there  is  a  minimum  size — per- 
haps under  500,000 — below  which  a  city  or 
state  has  small  need  for  an  ombudsman, 
due  to  the  accessibUity  of  its  political  lead- 
ers. 

Must  the  population  in  question  be  homo- 
geneous,  as  are   those   In   Scandinavia   and 
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New  Zealand?  Would  the  implementation 
of  an  ombudsman  office  keep  us  from  attack- 
ing more  serious  problems  of  public  admin- 
istration? 

To  resolve  these  doubts,  "the  best  test  Is 
a  practical  trial,  preferably  as  a  limited  and 
reversible  experiment,"  according  to  Prof. 
Fritz  Morstein  Marx'  essay.  In  this  vein, 
but  independently  of  the  Rowat  study.  Prof. 
G.  V.  V.  NichoUs  has  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  In 
permitting  the  law  students  at  Dalhousie 
University  to  serve  as  unofficial  ombuds- 
men—a form  of  legal  aid  in  the  administra- 
tive sphere. 

Further  scholarly  research  might  also  be 
useful.  For  example,  legislators  sometimes 
argue  that  they  are  already  functioning  as 
ombudsmen.  Yet  no  systematic  investiga- 
tion hns  ever  been  made  of  complaint -han- 
dling procedures,  or  of  the  number  and  kind 
of  grievances  which  enter  an  elected  ofliciars 
office,  whether  in  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive branch.  A  study  in  this  domain  is  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
mental Studies  on  the  Berkeley  campus  of 
the  University  of  California.  Such  inquiry 
Is  valuable  whether  or  not  an  ombudsman 
office  Is  instituted,  because  it  permits  an 
appraisal  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  com- 
plaint machinery. 

The  trouble  with  the  lafwmaker-as- 
onibudsman  approach  is  that  some  legis- 
lators are  more  able,  more  interested,  and 
more  influential  than  others.  At  the  State 
level,  many  citizens  are  not  aware  of  this 
avenue  of  complaint.  In  my  opinion,  the 
availability  of  elected  officials  as  buffers 
between  citizen  and  bureaucracy  ought  to 
be  widely  publicized,  particularly  if  poli- 
ticians insist  upon  a  monopoly. 

Throughout  the  Western  World,  legis- 
latures have  been  declining  In  importance 
vis-a-vis  the  executive.  The  underlying  rea- 
son may  be  found  In  the  vast  complexity  of 
modern  life,  which  provides  the  experts  of 
the  executive  branch  with  an  automatic  fait 
accompli.  Even  as  to  grievances,  lawmakers 
reply  greatly  on  executive  agencies  for  the 
evaluation  of  complaints  which  legislators 
receive.  To  restore  the  balance,  legislatures 
need  to  create  tightly  knit  highly  qualified 
counterparts  of  administrative  mammoths. 
Praiseworthy  efforts  in  this  direction  may 
be  seen  in  Congress  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, In  Federal  and  State  comptrollers 
general,  and  more  generally  in  the  profes- 
sionallzation  of  staff  assistance  for  Congress- 
men and  State  legislators,  their  committees 
and  reference  libraries.  There  has,  however, 
been  little  professlonalization  of  the  com- 
plaint handling  function. 

The  Rowat  book,  then.  Is  timely  and  pro- 
vocative. But  If  the  ombudsman  idea  is 
going  to  be  more  than  words.  It  will  have  to 
burst  the  confines  of  academic  speculation 
and  be  tested  in  one  or  more  of  our  50  State 
"laboratories."  Success  in  Scandinavia  and 
New  Zealand  would  seem  to  Justify  the  ex- 
periment: the  ombudsman  has  served  as  a 
homeopathic  cure  for  some  of  the  common 
ailments  of  bureaucracy — slowness,  rudeness, 
obtuseness  and  error — and  proved  to  be  a 
prompt,  inexpensive  and  fiexible  means  of 
helping  to  keep  administration  prompt,  in- 
expensive and  fiexible. 


WHY  THE  COMMUNISTS  KEEP 
FIGHTING 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottinger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

CXI 175& 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  oi-nla? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  we  witnessed  a  shocking  spec- 
tacle as  the  antidraf t  movement  reached 
a  new  peak  with  demonstrations  all  over 
the  comitry.  These  latest  demonstra- 
tions are  shocking  not  only  because  many 
of  the  demonstratoi's  are  violatmg  a  new 
Federal  law  by  destroying  their  draft 
cards,  but  also  because  the  demonstra- 
tors— supp>osedly  well-informed,  well- 
educated  college  students — are  demon- 
strating incredible  ignorance  about  the 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  firmly 
believe  in  the  right  of  assembly.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  free  speech.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  assembly.  But  I  also 
believe  in  the  law,  and  those  who  are 
breaking  and  perverting  it  by  destroying 
draft  cards  and  seeking  to  undermine 
the  Selective  Sei-vice  Act  are  a  disgrace 
to  this  great  Nation  and  should  be  pun- 
ished to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

Tlie  tragedy  of  these  demonstrations 
against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  is  that 
they  are  having  an  effect  du'ectly  con- 
traiy  to  that  which  apparently  is  de- 
sired. The  demonstrators,  most  of  them 
misguided  and  uninformed  youths,  are 
not  promoting  peace  but  postponing  it. 
Tliey  are  not  convincing  President  John- 
son and  the  Congress  that  we  should  ter- 
minate our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
But  they  are  misleading  the  Communist 
leaders  in  southeast  Asia  into  believing 
that  the  antiwar  demonstrations  will 
eventually  force  the  administration  into 
pulling  out  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  in  all  serious- 
ness that  if  these  young  demonstrators 
really  want  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  to 
end,  they  should  take  their  placards  and 
signs  to  the  Communist  capitals,  for 
there  lies  the  ultimate  resiJonsibility  for 
the  continued  bloodshed.  The  demon- 
strators must  awake  from  their  naivete. 
They  must  realize  that  not  only  are  they 
playing  light  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, but  are  in  many  cases  actually 
being  led  and  controlled  by  Communists. 

Back  in  January,  I  was  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
the  lack  of  any  clear  definition  of  our 
policy  in  southeast  Asia.  I  was  among 
the  first  to  call  upon  President  Johnson 
to  enunciate  our  goals  ahd  aspirations 
in  that  strife-torn  corner  of  the  globe, 
and  to  take  the  initiative  in  seeking  an 
honorable.  p>eaceful  settlement  of  the 
conflict.  Beginning  with  his  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  President 
has  done  just  that,  but  all  our  overtures 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  Hanoi  and 
Peiping.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  who  is 
prolonging  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  If 
our  young  demonstrators  do  have  doubts, 
they  would  do  better  to  spend  their  time 
in  the  classrooms  and  libraries  getting 
the  facts,  rather  than  creating  the  illu- 
sion that  they  can  force  our  Government 
to  end  its  commitment  in  Vietnam  and 
pemiit  another  Communist  puppet  state 
to  be  born. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  should  not  be  subject  to 


full  and  open  discussion.  Certainly,  no 
phase  of  our  foreign  policy  is  sacrosanct 
and  beyond  question.  But  we  are  now 
committed  to  spare  no  effort  in  seeking 
a  just  peace  and  the  antidraf t  and  get- 
out-of-Vietnam  movements  are  having 
no  effect  other  than  to  hinder  those 
efforts.  By  their  lack  of  responsibility 
and  disrespect  for  the  law,  the  demon- 
strators are  putting  this  country  in  a  dis- 
graceful and  dangerous  position. 

We  cannot  escalate  the  military  con- 
flict, as  the  radical  right  would  have  us 
do,  to  tlie  point  where  a  world  war  and 
nuclear  holocaust  would  be  likely,  but 
neither  can  we  abandon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  freedom-loving 
coim tries  of  the  world  who  rely  on  our 
strength  to  protect  them  from  Commu- 
nist domination,  as  the  radical  left  and 
the  antidraft  demonstrators  advocate. 


NELSON  CRUIKSHANK 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  1  of  this  year.  Nel- 
son Cruikshank  retired  from  the  post  as 
director,  department  of  social  secu- 
rity, AFL-CIO.  Nelson  Ci-uikshank  is  an 
eloquent  and  forceful  fighter  whose  ef- 
forts span  the  development  of  the  social 
security  system  in  the  United  States 
from  its  inception  to  the  most  recent 
enactment  of  medicare.  The  bill  we 
passed  this  year  bears  the  mark  of  his 
efforts. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career 
started  as  director,  social  service  de- 
partment of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Federation 
of  Churches.  He  had  worked  his  way 
through  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  by  working 
in  auto  factories  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
as  a  seaman  on  Great  Lakes  steamsliips. 

He  was  director,  workers  educaiion 
center  at  Yale  University,  from  1933  to 
1935,  and  director,  workers  education 
project,  WPA  and  New  York  University, 
1935  to  1936.  From  1937  to  1942  he 
served  as  labor  relations  representative. 
Farm  Security  Administration.  During 
the  last  2  years  of  this  period  he  was 
director  of  the  migratory  labor  camps 
program. 

He  was  executive  assistant  to  labor 
members  of  the  National  Management 
Labor  Policy  Committee,  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  Deputy  Vice  Chairman 
of  Labor  Relations,  War  Management 
Commission,  during  1943-44. 

He  served  as  AFTi  director  of  social 
insurance  activities  from  1944  to  1955 
and  as  director,  Department  of  Social 
Security.  AFL-CIO,  from  1955  until  his 
retirement  on  October  1. 

Nelson  Cruikshank's  service  to  human- 
ity has  extended  beyond  his  service  to 
tlie  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country.    He  was  a  member  of  the  UJS. 
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Commission  for  UNESCO  and  a  U.S.  de- 
IcfTate  to  the  first  General  UNESCO  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  P^-ance,  in  1946. 

He  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  first  General  Conference  of  the 
World  Health  Onranization  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  in  1948.     He  has  been: 

Representative,  AFL,  as  adviser.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  U.N. — Geneva, 
Switzerland.  1948; 

Federal  Advisory  Council  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor: 

Labor  Committee  of  the  National  Plan- 
nins'  A.s.sociation; 

Social  Security  Advisory  Council.  U.S. 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  1948-49; 

Consultants'  group  to  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  1953; 

Statutory  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  Financing  1957-58; 

Statutoi-y  Advisoi-y  Council  on  Social 
Security  Financing.  1963; 

National  Advisoi-y  Committee.  White 
Hou.se  Conference  on  Aging.  1960-61; 

National  Commission  on  Community 
Health  SeiTices; 

Department  of  Church  and  Economic 
Life.  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  1964; 

Independent  Relations  Reseai'ch  As- 
sociation, executive  committee,  1960. 

While  he  hns  "retired."  he  has  already 
announced  plans  to  teach  at  a  social 
studies  seminar  at  Michigan  State  this 
coming  spring. 

Let  us  wish  him  well  in  his  "retire- 
ment" and  continued  success  in  his  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  man. 


FOR  A  HAPPY  RECOVERY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MulterI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to 
the  great  credit  of  the  President  and  to 
the  American  people  that  the  countiT  re- 
mained on  such  an  even  keel  as  the  Chief 
Executive  went  to  surgery. 

Across  the  land.  Americans  felt  a  great 
relief  to  know  that  the  operation  was 
over,  and  that  it  was  a  success.  Two  re- 
cent editorials,  one  from  the  October  9, 
1965.  New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  the 
other  from  the  October  9.  1965,  Balti- 
more Sun,  express  the  Nation's  prayers 
that  the  President  will  rest  well  in  these 
days,  and  that  he  will  have  a  good, 
speedy,  and  complete  recovery. 

I  commend  these  two  editorials  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Oct.  9, 

1965] 

Happy  Recovery,  Mr.  President 

To  any  one  who  has  emerged  from  an 
anesthetic  after  major  .surgery,  bemused,  re- 
lieved and  apart  from  all  the  world,  nothing 
will  better  Illustrate  the  pectiliar  and  lonely 
eminence  of  the  Presidential  office  than  the 
query  one  reporter  directed  to  Bill  Moyers. 
Was  Mr.  Johnson's  condition,  asked  the  ques- 
tioner— 3  hours  after  the  operation — such 
that  he  could  make  any  Presidential  deci- 
sions that  might  be  necessary? 


The  ido.T  that  the  drow.sy  aftormalh  of 
surgery  mii;Ut  be  punctuated  by  a  shrill  call 
oil  the  hotHlnc  is  enough  to  frighten  the 
most  hardened  veteran  of  recovery  rooms. 
True.  Vice  President  HttMPnRKV  was  .'^tiind- 
Ing  by  and  world  crises,  after  all.  do  not 
occur  every  hour  on  the  hour  (although 
sometimes  It  mii&t  seem  so  to  the  President) . 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  past  and  future  history  comiiacted 
liUo  the  operating  room  at  the  Bcthcsda 
N.ival  Hospital  yesterday  morning,  and  tlicre 
was  a  very  general  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
word  came  out  that — despite  the  complica- 
tion of  a  ureter  stone— all  was  going  well. 

To  thai  exprc.'jsive  sigh  there  Is  little  that 
can  be  added  now.  except  to  wish  the  Presi- 
dent a  happy  and  speedy  recovery.  He  has 
met  this  physical  crisis  with  courage,  pood 
sense  mid  a  patent  awareness  of  the  national 
Interest  in  the  premises.  For  that,  as  well  as 
for  the  successful  oiUcomc  i>f  the  operation, 
the  country  is  grateful. 


I  From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Oct.  9, 
19651 
Get- Well  Card 
Before  the  President  entered  the  hospital 
we  were  told  that  according  to  all  the  signs 
hl.s  operation  would  be  routine,  though  of 
coiu-se  this  operation  Is  major  surgery.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Nation  could  not  but  feel  ap- 
prehension as  It  awaited  the  news  that 
the  signs  had  turned  out  to  be  right.  That 
news  when  it  came  was  most  welcome.  We 
now  wish  for  Mr.  Johnson  a  swift  end  to  the 
inevitable  postoperative  discomfort,  n  good 
rest  with  a  minimum  of  heavy  work  and  an 
early  return  to  normal  energy  and  vigor, 
which  In  his  case  is  energy  and  vigor  beyond 
what  In  most  men  would  be  called  nonnal. 


DR.     W.    DEMING    LEWIS    INAUGU- 
RATED   AS    lOTH    PRESIDENT    OP 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  IN  BETHLE- 
HEM. PA.,  OCTOBER  10.  1965 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RooNEYj  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  things  of  which 
we  in  the  15th  District  of  Pennsylvania 
are  justifiably  proud — one  of  the  fore- 
most being  our  education  system  and  our 
magnificent  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

On  October  10  it  was  my  great  privi- 
lege to  take  part  in  the  inauguration  of 
one  of  America's  most  brilliant  and  re- 
spected scholars.  Dr.  W.  Deming  Lewis, 
as  the  10th  president  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity in  my  native  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  a  touch  of 
chauvinism  in  my  remarks  about  Lehigh 
University,  but  I  feel  compelled  to  point 
out  that  few  private  institutions  in  our 
history  have  left  a  stronger  or  more  in- 
delible mark  upon  the  intellectual  and 
scientific  communities. 

In  Dr.  Lewis,  Lehigh  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  man  of  international  reputa- 
tion as  a  space  scientist  and  educational 
philosopher.  His  inauguration  ushers  in 
a  new  era  of  academic  progress  for  Le- 
high, already  among  the  Nation's  finest 
universities. 


Dr.  Lewis  is  a  Rhodes  Scholar  whose 
standing  in  American  education  can  best 
be  attested  to  by  the  simple  fact  that 
Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pu.sey.  president  of  Har- 
vard, Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Science  at  Massachu.sctts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  advisor  to 
our  late  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Shawcross,  former 
member  of  Parliament  and  Chancellor  of 
Sus.sex  University,  appeared  at  Lehi^jih 
on  the  oca.ssion  of  his  inauguration  as 
President  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Dr.  Lewis'  own  leni.trks  on  liis  accept- 
ance of  the  presidency  are  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  continuing  dialog  on 
higher  education's  role  in  tlie  ctmimu- 
nity.  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleague.s  to  the 
text  of  Dr.  Lewis'  remarks.  The  text 
follows: 

Lehigh's  Role  as  a  Developing  University 
(Inaugural  Address  of  W.  Dcmlng  Lewis,  on 

the  occasion  of  his  Inauguration  as  10th 

president  of  Lehigh  University) 

Mr.  Magee,  trustees.  f.-\culty,  staff,  aluninl, 
and  student.s  of  Lehigh  University,  delegates 
and  distinguished  guests,  I  accept  the  charge 
which  the  trustees  today  formally  place  In 
my  hands  with  deep  feelings  of  dedication  to 
work  which  has  already  begun.  In  the  few 
minutes  I  shall  speak  to  you  this  afternoon 
I  would  like  to  outline  the  challenge  and  the 
task  which  today  face  our  university. 

Our  eminent  guest  speakers.  Lord  Shaw- 
cross. Dr.  Pusey,  and  Dr.  Wiesner.  represent 
and  personify  traditions  and  forces  of  the 
iitmost  Importance  to  Lehigh  and  Indeed  to 
all  universities.  We  understand  Lehigh's 
own  tasks  better  If  we  understand  what  each 
of  these  three  imusual  men  represents  and 
ixinder  the  significance  of  what  he  has  per- 
sonally done. 

Lord  Shawcross,  simply  by  being  an  Eng- 
lishman, symbolizes  the  constitutional  and 
elective  processes  of  government  of  free  peo- 
ple under  which  universities  such  as  our 
own  can  thrive  and  grow  and  without  which 
they  could  not  exist  in  the  form  we  know 
them.  His  long  service  as  a  barrister  and  his 
work  as  chief  prosecutor  for  Great  Britain 
at  the  International  Military  Tribunal  In 
Nuremburg  exemplify  the  processes  by  which 
free  Institutions.  Including  universities,  can. 
in  practice,  achieve  Justice.  His  service  as 
chancellor  of  Sussex  University  demon- 
strates. I  assume,  a  belief  that  while  nations 
must  nourish  universities  so  can  universities 
strengthen  nations. 

Eh-.  Nathan  Pusey  as  head  of  this  nations 
oldest  wilverslty  symbolizes  and  personlfles 
to  all  of  us  the  great  traditions  and  Idealism 
of  university  men  everywhere.  His  institu- 
tion Is  a  preeminent  example  of  the  modern 
university.  The  university  of  today  has  Its 
roots  In  the  Isolation  and  asceticism  of  the 
monastery.  Its  central  stem  and  main 
branches  are  energetically  occupied  with  ac- 
tivities designed  to  shape  and  guide  the  lead- 
ers and  thinkers  of  the  future  and  to  discover 
new  knowledge.  Its  tendrils  and  offshoots 
are  becoming  Interwound  with  an  Increas- 
ingly numerous  and  diverse  set  of  human 
activities.  Dr.  Pusey  and  Harvard,  whil? 
fruitfully  working  towmd  these  many  goals 
symbollj^e  for  all  of  us  the  achievement  of 
one  central  goal  of  great  value — broad  educa- 
tion with  enipha.«is  on  fundamentals  and  at- 
tention to  humanities  and  the  development 
of  the  Intellect. 

Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  as  dean  of  science  of 
the  Massachusetts  Instlttite  of  Technology, 
and  as  former  chief  scientific  adviser  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  symbolizes 
and  personlfles  the  relatively  recent  great 
surge  of  importance  of  science  and  tech- 
nology  in    the   affairs   of  men,   universities. 
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and  nations.  It  has  been  clear  since  August 
1945.  that  the  Burvlvul.  as  well  as  the  pros- 
perity, of  nations  will  henceforth  depend 
heavily  on  their  scientific  and  technical  com- 
petence. No  one  haa  seen  more  clearly  than 
Dr.  Wiesner  the  consequent  need  tor  an 
adequate  and  coherent  policy  of  support  for 
science  and  technology  in  the  universities, 
or  has  thought  more  searchlngly  al>out  how 
It  should  be  formulated  or  worked  more  ef- 
fectively toward  Its  practical  realization. 

The  presence  of  these  three  men  here  re- 
minds us  then  that  a  university  has  a  com- 
plex and  crucial  role  In  society  today.  On 
the  one  hand  It  must  keep  part  of  Itself  free 
from  the  struggle  of  the  outside  world  in 
order  that  many  of  Its  people  can  be  free 
to  learn  and  teach  and  discover  the  truth. 
On  the  other  hand  It  must  prepare  people 
and  help  to  prepare  nations  for  this  struggle. 
On  the  one  hand  a  university  must  preserve 
and  understand  the  Intellectual  treasures  of 
the  past.  On  the  other  hand  It  must  en- 
courage the  questioning  of  conventional  wis- 
dom In  order  that  greater  wisdom  can  be 
found.  On  the  one  hand  Its  stock  In  trade 
Is  activities  of  mind  and  spirit.  On  the  other 
these  mental  and  spiritual  activities  can 
flotirlsh  only  within  a  stable  and  healthy 
framework  of  faculty  salaries,  student  life, 
auxiliary  services   and   physical   plant. 

I  would  now  like  to  become  more  specific 
and  talk  about  Lehigh  In  particular.  Both 
for  this  occasion  and  because  we  reach  the 
modest  age  of  100  this  year  It  Is  appropriate 
to  take  note  of  our  position  and  to  con- 
sider where  we  want  to  go  from  here. 

Lehigh,  in  spite  of  raising  its  entrance 
requirements  to  the  most  stringent  ever,  has 
reached  a  new  high  in  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment. This  Is,  in  part,  due  to  Its  high  repu- 
tation and  In  part,  of  course,  to  the  current 
pressure  for  admission  on  all  colleges  because 
of  increasing  population  and  increasing  re- 
quirements for  education. 

Many  institutions  are  adjusting  to  these 
pressures  by  making  dramatic  increases  in 
undergraduate  size  and  some  new  undergrad- 
uate institutions  are  being  established. 
These  expansions  In  undergraduate  capacity 
are  necessary  but  they  can  usually  be  un- 
dertaken only  where  substantial  public  funds 
are  provided. 

It  appears  that  Lehigh  can  serve  the  cause 
Of  undergraduate  education  better  by  re- 
maining private,  retaining  approximately  its 
present  undergraduate  enrollment  and  still 
further  upgrading  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  undergraduate  experience  which  It 
offers.  The  quality  and  character  of  Lehigh's 
alumni  aa  well  as  their  impressive  record  of 
achievement  and  their  enthusiastic  loyalty 
all  confirm  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

The  present  structure  of  three  undergrad- 
uate colleges  with  great  flexibility  for  cur- 
riculum Interchange  provides  a  strong  base 
for  development  of  future  undergraduate 
courses  and  programs.  That  such  develop- 
ment must  take  place  goes  without  saying, 
and  there  is  too  little  time  to  say  here  what 
Its  lines  might  be.  It  Is,  In  any  case,  clearer 
than  ever  In  this  age  of  exploding  knowledge 
that  we  cannot  prepare  men  for  life  by  the 
Inculcation  of  specific  techniques  and  Infor- 
mation alone.  We  must  In  the  future  place 
even  greater  emphasis  on  developing  the 
powers  of  tlie  intellect  and  on  understanding 
fundamentals. 

Lehigh,  some  5  years  ago,  made  a  different 
decision  about  Its  graduate  school.  It  was 
decided  that  the  graduate  enrollment,  un- 
like the  undergraduate  enrollment,  should 
be  systematically  expanded. 

It  would  have  been  more  comfortable 
financially  and  far  simpler  administratively 
to  retain  the  size  of  the  graduate  program 
or  even  to  reduce  It  gradually,  thereby  per- 
mitting Lehigh  to  abandon  its  status  as  a 
university  and  to  devote  all  of  its  resources 
to  the  honorable  task  of  being  a  first-rate 
college.    But  it  would  not  have  been  right. 


There  la  today  a  tremendous  and  growing 
need  for  graduate  programs.  The  need  is 
particularly  great  in  engineering  and  science 
where  Lehigh  has  great  strength.  It  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  the  field  of  education  where 
Lehigh  is  also  strong.  It  Is  expanding  into 
the  social  sciences,  the  humanities  and  busi- 
ness administration.  Lehigh  has  resources 
in  all  of  these  fields. 

Now  Lehigh  Is  Indeed  a  private  university 
but  it  has  a  public  obligation.  This  arises 
from  its  tax-exempt  status,  from  its  charter 
and  most  of  all  from  the  feeling  of  its 
trustees,  faculty,  and  staff.  It  will,  therefore, 
do  whatever  It  can  do  well  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing need  for  graduate  education.  It  will  go 
as  far  as  It  can  with  private  resources. 
Where  there  Is  still  further  need  it  has 
sought  and  will  continue  to  seek  further 
support  In  the  form  of  appropriate  grants 
and  contracts  from  public  agencies. 

In  doing  this,  Lehigh  v^ll  be  helping  rather 
than  hurting  its  undergraduate  program. 
This  help  win  come  from  the  higher  num- 
bers of  truly  outstanding  faculty  which  can 
be  attracted  to  an  Institution  which  offers 
research  and  graduate  teaching  opportuni- 
ties along  with  Its  undergraduate  program. 

Expansion  of  a  graduate  program  Is  not 
without  dangers,  especially  for  a  private  uni- 
versity of  modest  size  and  endowment.  The 
hardheaded  financial  realities  of  life  m\ist  be 
respected  even  by  universities.  We  cannot 
afford  rapid  expansion  In  all  fields  at  once. 
Perhaps  we  could  expand  slowly  In  all.  but 
not  without  losing  the  competition  every- 
where for  many  of  the  best  men,  both  faculty 
and  students,  to  larger  Institutions  with 
greater  resources.  Instead  we  will  select  a 
few  fields  In  which  we  have  unusual  oppor- 
tunities, and  expand  rapidly  In  these.  This 
will  require  some  hard  choices  but  they  have 
to  be  made  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Thus,  we  have  already  selected  as  a  so- 
called  salient  field  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics. This  salient  cuts  across  the  physi- 
cal sciences  and  engineering  disciplines  and 
Is  rapidly  extending  Its  Importance  in  the 
social  sciences  and  the  disciplines  of  busi- 
ness administration.  The  digital  computer 
is  magnifying  the  importance  of,  and  re- 
sources available  to,  workers  in  this  field. 

To  Implement  this  decision  we  have  created 
an  interdisciplinary  center  for  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics.  We  have  made  a  nvun- 
ber  of  new  appointments  of  men  who  will 
work  both  In  this  center  and  in  academic 
departments  where  mathematics  can  be 
fruitfully  applied.  They  will  join  others 
with  such  Interests  who  are  already  on  our 
staff. 

Education  is  another  graduate  field  where 
unusually  rapid  expansion  is  taking  place  at 
Lehigh.  This  is  In  resjKjnse  to  the  intense 
demand  for  more  well-trained  administrators 
and  teachers  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  We  are  also  taking  the  lead  in  de« 
veloplng  programs  to  meet  the  impending 
burst  of  need  tor  community  college  per- 
sonnel. 

There  are  other  fields  where  significant 
graduate  programs  already  exist  at  Lehigh. 
From  time  to  time,  when  the  need  is  felt  and 
where  opportunity  and  resources  permit,  we 
shall  increase  this  number,  but  we  shall  do 
it  only  If  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  a 
program  of  high  quality  will  be  constructed. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  one  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  Lehigh's  undergraduate  pro- 
gram is  the  unusually  large  number  of  able 
and  successful  men  which  it  has  produced 
over  the  years.  A  few  of  these  men  serve  on 
the  board  of  trustees,  they  and  many  of  the 
others  serve  enthusiastically  on  such  helpful 
projects  as  the  current  centennial  drive.  A 
surprisingly  high  percentage  of  those  asked 
BO  far  have  given  and  given  generously  to 
this  drive.  This  project  has  helped  and  will 
help  us  still  further  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  university.    Watching  the  success  of  this 


work  has  been  one  of  the  moat  rewarding 
aspects  of  my  first  year  here. 

There  is  another  way  In  which  weU-quall- 
fied  alumni  can  help  still  further  and  that 
is  by  establishing  a  closer  contact  with  the 
academic  activities  of  the  university.  A  uni- 
versity is  an  Instrument  of  society,  though 
it  must  be  Insulated  from  many  of  the  dally 
struggles  and  pressures  of  the  outside  world 
it  should  understand  and  perhaps  respond 
to  major  trends  and  developments  there.  If 
for  no  other  reason  it  shoxUd  do  so  because 
most  of  its  students  will  eventually  live  in 
the  outside  world.  There  is  also  a  need  for 
segments  of  the  outside  world  to  be  better 
informed  of  what  is  going  on  In  the  uni- 
versity. 

To  help  meet  both  of  these  needs  for  Le- 
high we  are  in  the  process  of  establislilng  a 
system  of  committees  to  visit  the  various  aca- 
demic departments  and  interdisciplinary  cen- 
ters of  the  university.  These  committees 
will  be  made  up  of  qualified  and  Interested 
people,  alumni  wherever  possible,  from  busi- 
ness, government,  and  other  academic  Insti- 
tutions They  will  advise,  but  of  course  not 
control,  they  will  be  concerned  with  policy, 
but  of  course  not  with  details  of  curriculum 
and  administration.  We  believe  they  will 
be  most  helpful. 

One  final  word.  The  spirit  of  its  faculty  is 
a  significant  determinant  of  the  quaUty  of 
any  university.  None  of  our  plans  for  prog- 
ress can  be  effective  without  an  excellent 
faculty.  With  an  excellent  faculty  even 
faulty  plans  will  succeed.  Accordingly,  we 
are  making  determined  efforts  to  preserve  the 
substantial  faculty  strength  which  Lehigh 
already  has.  This  must  include  the  Iden- 
tification of  and  reward  of  qviallty  in  all  pos- 
sible ways.  It  must  clearly  include  recruit- 
ing of  new  faculty  of  high  quality.  Perhaps, 
most  important  of  all,  It  requires  uninhibited 
and  meaningful  discussion  among  and  with 
all  faculty  and  staff  who  might  have  some- 
thing useful  to  say  about  the  welfare  of  Le- 
high. I  feel  that  this  has  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  past  years  and  hope  it  will  continue. 

These,  then,  are  the  seeds  of  a  program 
for  Lehigh.  We  will  toll  at  the  cultivation 
and  hope  that  the  harvest  is  good. 


THE  CHARGER 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  "Van 
Deerlin]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  community  of  San  Diego.  Calif., 
has  been  the  site  of  many  advances  and 
developments  in  aviation  and  aerospace. 
Many  of  the  names  of  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles now  famous  throughout  the  world 
were  first  heard  there.  These  range 
from  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  to  the  Atlas 
ICBM. 

Most  recently  a  new  aircraft  by  the 
name  of  Charger  took  to  the  skies  over 
San  Diego.  There  had  been  high  hopes 
that  the  name  of  this  prototype  counter- 
insurgency — COIN — aircraft  built  by  the 
Convair  division  of  General  Dynamics 
would  in  time  join  the  ranks  of  other 
famous  San  Diego-built  products. 

Most  unfortunately,  the  aircraft 
crashed  the  evening  before  last.  The 
Navy  test  pilot  successfully  ejected  dur- 
ing his  landing  approach  because  an 
emergency     had     developed.    No    one. 
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thank  God,  was  killed,  but  the  aircraft 
was  totally  destroyed. 

This  accident  is  unfortunate  not  only 
for  itself  but  also  because  this  aircraft 
built  by  private  money  and  designed  to 
meet  a  growing  national  defense  need 
was  undergoing  a  militai-y  test-flight 
evaluation  that  might  well  have  insured 
its  future  and  the  fame  of  its  name.  The 
aircraft  had  logged  more  than  200  hours 
and  had  clearly  demonstrated  the  valu- 
able contributions  it  could  make  to  coun- 
ter-insurgency and  limited  war  actions. 

But  development  programs  have  met 
with  setbacks  before;  many  famous  prod- 
ucts trace  early  failures  in  their  history. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Charger  has 
a  great  future  of  service  and  contribu- 
tion. I  hope  and  believe  that  all  con- 
cerned now  will  move  quickly  to  rebuild 
the  program,  complete  the  testing,  and 
make  the  decisions  that  must  be  made 
if  national  needs  are  to  be  met. 


October  21,  1965 


GEN.    ROBERT    E.    WOOD    BRANDS 
CANAL  ACTION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  -gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Flood]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
joint  announcement  on  September  24. 
1965.  by  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama  concerning  the  sta- 
tus of  three  proposed  canal  treaties  to 
replace  the  1903  convention,  I  have  read 
many  news  stories  and  editorials  in  the 
mass  news  media  commenting  on  that 
proE>osal. 

Among  the  first  and  best  of  these  were 
a  news  story  quoting  a  statement  by  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Wood  and  an  editorial,  both 
in  the  September  26.  1965.  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

As  an  important  builder  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  business  executive  with  vast  ex- 
perience, and  an  experienced  statesman. 
General  Wood's  views  can-y  great  weight. 

The  indicated  news  story  and  editorial 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune.  Sept   26 

19651 
Canal  Action  Branded  a  Mistake — General 
Wood  Raps  Johnson  Plan  for  New  Pact 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  relinquish 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
IS  a  "terrible  mistake"  that  wiU  undermine 
the  Nation's  position  In  Latin  America.  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Wood,  one  of  the  few  stxrviving 
builders  of  the  canal,  said  yesterday. 

The  move  also  could  jeopardize  national 
defense  by  placing  a  vital  transportation 
link  under  the  control  of  another  govern- 
ment, said  General  Wood,  a  director  and  re- 
tired chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

SEES  DIRE  REStJLTS 

"What  I  really  think  of  it— Johnson's  de- 
cision—is unprintable."  he  said.  The  only 
hope  I  can  see  in  this  thing  is  that  (the 
Johnson  administration)  doesn't  tell  what 
it  is  going  to  give  to  Panama. 

"If  Panama  only  gets  some  little  control 
over  local  matters,  it  might  be  all  right,  but 


If  the  plan  is  to  set  up  a  Joint  participation 
in  control  of  the  canal  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  it  would  be  terrible." 

Johnson  announced  Friday  that  a  new 
treaty  wUl  be  negotiated  to  supplant  the 
61 -year-old  treaty  that  gives  the  United 
suites  "all  rights,  power,  and  authority"  over 
the  33-square-mile  Canal  Zone  "in  perne- 
tuity."  ^    * 

The  new  treaty  would  place  the  zone 
under  Joint  United  States  and  Panamanian 
administration,   the   President   said. 

General  Wood  was  one  of  Gen.  George  W. 
Goethals'  as-slstants  in  constructing  the 
canal  in  1905.  the  Army  assigned  General 
Wood,  then  25  years  old,  to  work  on  the 
canal.  He  was  on  loan  to  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  and  stayed  until  1915. 
His  responsibilities  included  the  hiring  and 
housing  of  workers  and  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  all  supplies. 

RECALL  EARLIER  WARNING 

General  Wood  warned  in  January  19G4, 
that  any  arbitration  of  U.S.  treaty  rights  iii 
the  Canal  Zone  would  "finish"  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America.  It  was  a  time 
when  widespread  anti-American  rioting 
broke  out  in  Panama,  a  symptom  of  re- 
sentment over  U.S.  control  of  the  canal. 

Then  Wood  conceded  that  Communists 
could  have  had  a  hand  in  organizing  stu- 
dents leading  the  riots,  but  he  held  that 
the  Panamanian  Government  was  using  the 
threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  as  a  bludg- 
eon to  force  the  United  States  to  modify  the 
pact. 

"My  opinions  are  still  the  same."  he  said 
yesterday. 


be  built  in  Panama  rather  than  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  countries.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
undercut  the  incentive  for  Panama  to  oiTer 
concessions  in  return. 

We  are  yielding  a  great  deal  for  an  un 
certain  reward.  What  Is  particularly  tragic 
is  that  the  need  for  appeasement  might 
have  been  averted  entirely  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  men  like  our  former 
Ambassador  to  Panama,  Joseph  s.  Farland 
who  resigned  in  1963  with  the  prophetic 
warning  that  anti-Americanism  in  Panania 
would  grow  to  unmanageable  proportions 
if  the  United  States  did  not  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  crying  needs  of  the  Panamanian 
people.  What  sense  did  it  make  to  lavish 
billions  of  dollars  of  aid  on  places  like  India 
Indonesia,  and  more  remote  parts  of  Latin 
America,  while  allowing  such  poverty  to  exist 
so  near  and  In  such  striking  contrast  to  the 
park-like  luxury  of  life  in  the  Canal  Zone 

Nationalism  is  only  one  factor  behind  the 
discontent  of  the  Panamanians.  Sovereignty 
over  the  canal  is  not  going  to  improve  their 
living  conditions.  Had  the  United  States 
built  Panama — a  country  with  only  one- 
third  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago— 
into  a  showcase  with  improved  sanitation 
education,  housing,  roads,  and  opportuni-' 
ties  for  employment,  and  had  it  done  this 
in  time,  we  might  have  had  a  more  satisfied 
and  friendly  people  living  along  the  canal 
Which  means  so  much  to  us.  The  Com- 
munists and  agitators  might  then  have  been 
left  talking  to  each  other. 


(From  the  Chicago   (111.)   Tribune,  Sept.  26 
19651 
For   the   Starving,  a   Canal 
Because   thousands   of  Panamanians    are 
ill  fed  and  living  on  our  doorstep  in  squalor 
we  have  agreed  to  hand  over  a  canal  whicli 
they  can   neither  eat  nor  live   In.     Tliat  is 
about  the  size  of  Mr.  Johnson's  agreement 
to  abrogate  the  treaty  of  1903,  which  un. 
equivocally  gives  us  sovereign  rights  in  the 
Canal  Zone.     He  apparently  hopes  that  this 
great  concession  will  appease  the  anti-Amer- 
ican agitators. 

The  Immediate  purpose  of  the  announce- 
ment was  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Pan. 
amas  President  Marco  Robles  when  the 
National  Assembly  meets  tliis  week.  Had 
he  failed  to  achieve  any  change  in  the  status 
of  the  canal,  he  would  have  been  noisily 
castigated  by  the  opposition,  which  consists 
largely  of  leftwingers  playing  upon  the 
poverty  and  nationalistic  eensltivities  of 
the  people. 

But  does  anybody  seriously  believe  that 
these  agitators,  who  include  Communists 
and  Castroites.  are  going  to  quiet  down  and 
go  home  simply  because  one  of  their  talking 
points  is  removed?  History  offers  abundant 
proof  that  they  will  simply  find  other  ex- 
cuses to  heckle  the  Government  and  de- 
nounce  the  United  States. 

When  the  anti-American  riots  broke  out 
in  January  1964.  Mr.  Johnson  said  with 
wliat  sounded  like  conviction  that  the  United 
States  could  not  allow  the  security  of  the 
canal  to  be  imperiled,  and  that  this  country 
intended  to  honor  its  obligation  to  run  the 
canal  efficiently  and  securely.  His  present 
unilateral  concession  is  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous as  evidence  that  rioting  against 
the  United  States  does  pay  off  and  that  any- 
thing the  United  States  says,  no  matter  how 
firmly,  is  subject  to  dickering,  compromise, 
and  even  retraction. 

Tlie  promised  concession  applies  not  only 
to  the  present  canal,  which  is  considered 
outdated  and  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
replacement  with  a  sea-level  canal.  It  also 
sets  a  precedent  for  the  new  canal;  and  by 
hinting    strongly    that    the    new    canal    wiU 


JOHN  WILDER  PARKHURST:   POST- 
WAR SALUTE  TO  A  BRAVE  SOLDIER 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  official 
histories  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  World 
War  II  have  now  been  largely  completed 
but  the  full  history  of  the  individual 
heroes  in  it  is  far  from  finished.  One  of 
these  heroes  was  young  John  Wilder 
Parkhurst^l925-1945— of  Winchester, 
Mass..  an  ambulance  driver  for  the  Amer- 
ican field  service  in  southeast  Asia. 

A  son  of  Richard  Parkhurst.  distin- 
guished former  member  of  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  business  executive,  au- 
thority on  the  Merchant  Marine,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  this  gifted 
son  of  a  gifted  father  had  a  future  that 
would  probably  have  been  brilliant. 

Volunteering  for  service  in  1944.  he 
soon  found  himself  in  southeast  Asia. 
Within  a  period  of  1  years'  service,  he 
won  the  admiration  of  his  associates  for 
personal  bravery  in  caring  for  his  wound- 
ed comrades. 

At  last,  20  years  later,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  writers,  Han-y  W.  Frantz, 
of  Washington.  D.C..  in  eloquent  words, 
has  told  the  moving  story  of  young  Park- 
hurst. 

In  order  that  this  splendid  eulogy  may 
become  what  the  author  intended — a 
legacy  for  his  family,  a  contribution  to 
history,  a  tradition  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
an  inspiration  for  the  youth  of  our 
land — it  merits  a  place  in  the  permanent 
annals  of  the  Congress. 
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The  eulogy  follows: 

John  Wilder  Parkhurst:   Post-War  Salute 

to  a  Brave  Soldier 
(By  Harry  W.  Frantz  (SSU  10,  Armee  Fran- 

caise  en  Orient,  1917),  Bethesda,  Md.,  July 

27,  1965) 

Twenty  years  after  World  War  II,  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  read  a  collection  of 
tributes,  military  citations,  personal  letters 
and  other  memorabilia  about  a  brave  Ameri- 
can youth  who  lo.-st  his  life  in  India  but  in- 
spired a  lasting  tradition  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  field  service  and  stirred  the  heaits 
of  countless  friends  who  knew  of  his  service 
and  his  sacrifice. 

As  I  read  these  records  there  constantly 
recurfpd  to  mind  a  thought  attributed  to 
George  Washington  which  meant,  in  essence, 
if  not  in  exact  text:  "We  can  only  raise  a 
Standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  good  may 
repair:  the  event  is  In  the  hand  of  God." 

John  Wilder  Parkhurst  of  Winchester, 
Mass.,  raised  his  standard  to  the  humane 
service  of  the  ill  and  wounded  in  World  War 
II,  volimteerlng,  despite  a  negative  record  of 
fitness  for  combat  service,  to  drive  an  ambu- 
lance for  the  American  field  service. 

After  a  training  period  near  Bombay  he 
served  with  British.  Indian  and  Gurkha 
troops  in  the  dangerous  Assan-Burma  thea- 
ter during  1944  and  1945.  The  Allied  cam- 
paipn  there  ushered  the  defeat  of  Japan's 
armies  in  southeastern  Asia,  and  apprecialjly 
hastened  the  end  of  the  terrible  war. 

The  xuiforeseen  evont  "in  the  hand  of  God" 
was  John's  untimely  death  at  a  British  Gcn- 
err,l  Ho.«ipital  at  Calcutta  on  July  3,  1945. 
The  Immediate  cause  was  officially  reported 
as  pneumoni.-i.  but  he  had  long  since  sullered 
devastating  attacks  of  malaria,  and  accord- 
ing to  one  diagnosis  typhoid  fever,  during 
his  service  along  the  battle  fronts.  In  child- 
hood he  had  suffered  infantile  paralysis. 

At  the  time  when  his  work  was  done  he 
was  barely  over  20  years  of  age.  having  been 
born  at  Boston  on  April  21.  1929;  and  as  re- 
cently as  June  1943  had  graduated  from  the 
Vermoi\t  Academy.  Except  for  his  patriotic 
determination  to  serve  the  Allied  cause  he 
would  soon  have  enrolled  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. His  wartime  letters  revealed  his  poten- 
tial for  becoming  a  talented  writer. 

There  were  some  wonderful  compensations 
for  John  Parkliurst's  untimely  end  on  earth, 
for  he  left  innumerable  friends  at  home  and 
abroad.  His  brave  and  ardent  service  on 
far-distant  baltlefronts  gave  almost  legend- 
ary meaning  to  his  life,  and  had  an  Inspira- 
tional value  which  will  grow  with  the  pass- 
ing years. 

His  personal  bravery  and  determination  to 
serve  the  sick  and  the  wounded  were  at- 
tested by  hlB  comrades,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  human  wrecks  which  he  conveyed  to 
field  surgical  stations  and  hospitals,  and  by 
laudatory  reports  by  the  high  command  of 
Briti.'.h  and  Indian  military  and  medical 
services.  Among  such  witnesses  to  his  merit 
and  that  of  his  companions  of  the  American 
Field  Service  was  the  renowned  Mountbatten 
of  Burma,  a  mastermind  of  the  military 
struggle  against  the  Japanese  In  southeastern 
Asia. 

Back  In  his  sorrowful  homeland,  John's 
memory  was  honored  and  revered  through 
ceremonial  events  and  lasting  symbols  at  the 
Vermont  Academy.  Dartmouth  College — his 
intended  alma  mater  had  he  survived  the 
war— and  at  the  American  Field  Service 
headquarters  In  New  York. 

Prom  the  records  of  his  wartime  service 
one  might  surmise  that  John  had  been  In- 
fluenced In  schooldays  by  Rudyard  Kipling's 
fascinating  novel  about  Kim — "the  Little 
Friend  of  All  the  World,"  by  the  haunting 
lyrics  of  "The  Road  to  Mandalay."  and  the 
bizarre  accounts  of  life  and  adventure  along 
the  northwestern  and  northeastern  fron- 
tiers of  India.     For  reasons  known  only  to 


God.  John's  destiny  led  him  along  similar 
routes  to  service  and  adventure. 

The  imponderable  hopes,  fears,  loyalties, 
affections  and  speculations  which  must  have 
passed  through  John's  mind  as  his  ambu- 
lance conveyed  war's  victims  along  the  shell- 
wracked  and  disease-ridden  overland  Road 
to  Rangoon  and  Mandalay  might  also  have 
been  a  metaphysical  counterpart  to  the  fic- 
tional masterpieces  of  Joseph  Coru-ad,  the 
great  literary  assessor  of  life  and  destiny  of 
white  men  in  the  great  region  between  Suez 
and  Singapore. 

The  celebrated  German  philosopher  Goethe 
once  wrote  that  adaptability  is  the  mark  of 
human  greatness.  If  evaluated  by  this  sim- 
pie  rule,  John's  service  In  World  War  II  at- 
tested his  superior  character.  Among  Brit- 
ish Tommies,  Gurkha  soldiers,  Indian  camp- 
followers,  the  wild  tribesmen  of  Burma, 
stretcher  bearers,  nurses,  physicians,  privates 
or  officers  of  all  ranks,  he  manifested  the 
singular  qualities  of  industry,  courage, 
humor,  perception  and  innate  friendliness 
which  mark  the  person  of  superior  adapta- 
bility. 

His  American  Field  Service  section  officer 
Percy  Gilbert  in  a  reminiscent  postwar  let- 
ter recalled: 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  John  meant 
to  all  of  us.  I  knew  him  very  well,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  hardest  workers  I  have  seen 
in  my  3',  a  years  overseas  with  the  Field  Serv- 
ice. He  did  not  know  the  word  'giveup.' 
Despite  his  handicap  he  went  through  the 
thick  of  the  Burma  campaign. 

"He  had  many  narrow  escapes  performing 
his  duties.  You  could  never  get  him  to  talk 
about  them,  but  by  delving  and  arking  Brit- 
ish officers  and  his  friends  I  learned  of  his 
exciting  escapes.  He  never  said  a  word  about 
the  hardships  he  endured,  of  which  I  knew 
he'd  had  many.  A  great  many  British  of- 
ficers talked  to  me  about  his  fine  work  and 
about  his  courage  for  volunteering  for  tough 
Jobs." 

An  abbreviated  record  of  John's  service  and 
stations,  compiled  by  his  father.  Mr.  Richard 
Parkhurst  of  Winchester,  Mass..  from  British 
and  A.F.S.  records,  contained  the  following 
highlights: 

April  5-May  4,  1944:  In  transit  across  In- 
dia (Poona)  to  Imphal  (Assam). 

May  1944:  33d  Indian  Corps,  7th  Indian 
Division,  on  Dimaptir-Kohima  road,  and  the 
so-called  Boka.lahn  track. 

June  15,  1944:  On  Jessaml  track,  east  flank 
of  Kohima-Imphal  road;  here  his  jeep  sec- 
tion was  known  as  the  "Hell  Patrol." 

February  26,  1945:  33d  Indian  Corps,  19th 
Indian  Division. 

April  18.  1945:  7th  Indian  Division.  114th 
Brigade.  4  5  Gurkha  Rifles. 

June  1,  1945:  33d  Indian  Corps,  4/15  Pun- 
jab Regiment. 

June  15,  1945:  Hospitalized.  Brigade  to 
Calcutta. 

July  3,  1945:  Died  British  General  Hospi- 
tal 2,  Calcutta. 

Dates  of  service  with  the  5th  Indian  Divi- 
sion and  some  operational  locations  were 
lacking,  but  Mr.  Parkliurst  noted:  "In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  territory  covered  was  the 
territory  covered  in  transit  from  Poona  to 
Imphal  in  Assam,  thence  to  Rangoon  In 
Burma.  Imphal  to  Rangoon  saw  heavy 
fighting  most  of  the  way." 

John  Parkhurst's  letters  to  hLs  folks  at 
home,  remarkable  for  detailed  observation 
and  sensitivity  to  ever-changing  environ- 
ment, disclosed  his  swift  adaptation  to  the 
impredictable  vicissitudes  of  army  life  In  the 
mountain.  Jungle,  and  river  terrains. 

Writing  from  Poona,  India,  on  March  3. 
1944,  he  said  that  he  had  taken  the  Briti.sh 
commando  Judo  course  and  had  started  the 
study  of  Urdl  (Hindustani).  He  made  notes 
about  the  fruit  peddlers,  roadside  magicians, 
and  new  military  acquaintances.  In  a  char- 
acteristically humorous  vein   he  continued: 


"Possibly  a  description  of  my  little  corner 
of  India  would  prove  enlightening.  My  bed 
Is  on  the  left  of  one  of  the  doors  as  you  come 
into  the  barracks.  It's  a  teak  frame,  teak 
being  used  as  you  use  pine,  with  a  frame 
across.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  mattress 
of  sorts.  My  head  Is  to  the  wall,  on  which 
hangs  my  battle  dress  and  bush  Jacket  and 
Ghurka  hat. 

"A  very  deep  wlndowslll  is  on  the  left, 
under  which  is  a  sort  of  three-story  bookcase 
holding  my  shaving  stuff,  sewing  and  mess 
kits,  colored  glasses,  and  vitamin  pills.  Two 
wires  go  the  length  of  the  barracks,  passing 
over  my  head  and  feet.  During  the  day,  my 
mosquito  net  is  rolled  and  tied  with  two  blue 
ribbons  to  the  one  at  the  head.  Aytne  foot 
is  my  everything — a  roof-tin  trunk{ 

"In  the  morning  my  bearer  clatters  In  with 
his  hobnailed  shoes,  rattles  my  cup.  and 
goes  away.  I  reach  a  peak  of  anticipation, 
then  fall  asleep.  At  exactly  this  moment  he 
returns  with  my  tea.  I  drink  this  and  fall 
asleep.  He  then  drops  the  net  on  my  face, 
usually  twice.    I  get  up." 

Describing  the  arduous  routine  of  an  am- 
bulance driver's  work,  John  wrote  from  his 
car  at  Dimapur,  Kohlma.  In  May  1944: 

"As  usual,  I  am  writing  in  the  back  of  my 
ambulance,  this  time  on  the  bottom  of  a 
wash  basin  which  I  made  out  of  a  petrol  tin. 
We  have  been  fairly  busy  of  late,  and  as  our 
hours  are  necessarily  Irregular,  It  can  easily 
occur  that  you  can  be  up  20  hours  or  more. 
An  average  run  takes  about  8  hours,  both 
ways,  and  if  you  get  caught  at  night,  longer. 
The  road  is  typical  mountain  stuff  for  this 
section,  and  the  average  down  speed,  with 
stretcher  cases,  Is  between  5  and  10  miles  per 
hour,  with  frequent  stops.  It's  rather  gruel- 
ing driving,  with  both  you  and  the  fellows  in 
back  feeling  each  bump. 

"I  had  one  unpleasant  night  recently 
when  I  was  the  last  vehicle  down  before  the 
road  closed,  and  the  fog  so  thick  that  when  I 
looked  out  of  the  cab  window  I  couldn't  see 
the  road.  To  top  the  run  off,  I  broke  down 
at  the  hospital,  luckily  after  the  patients  had 
been  disposed  of. 

"Most  of  today  I  spent  on  my  back  under- 
neath the  car,  changing  oil,  greasing,  tight- 
ening, cleaning  filters,  and  generally  getting 
things  in  shape.  It's  a  great  feeling,  after  a 
day  like  that,  to  start  the  crate  and  hear 
her  purr." 

In  several  letters,  John  commented  on  the 
strange  native  tribesmen  with  whom  he  came 
In  contact.  Writing  from  the  Imphal  re- 
gion, he  said: 

"There  are  some  particularly  interesting 
people  in  these  parts  known  as  Nagas.  They 
are  of  Mongolian  origin,  and  lead  particu- 
larly hard  lives.  You  see  them  a  good  deal, 
walking  on  the  roads,  with  colored  blankets, 
long-handled,  thick-bladed  knives  and  an- 
cient rifles. 

"No  one  ever  knows  just  where  they're 
going,  only  every  little  while  one  will  wander 
In  with  a  few  Jap  heads.  I  talked  with  one 
the  other  day  who  had  an  1872  Lee-Enflcld 
rifle,  which  his  grandfather  probably  killed 
an  Englishman  to  get.  It  was  only  a  single 
shot,  and  he  made  the  cartridges  himself,  but 
he'd  got  20  with  It.  Another  guy  (Naga) 
had  his  wife  and  family  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  swore  he'd  get  100  for  every 
piece.  He  brought  in  35  heads  the  other 
day.  Naga  women  are  having  a  rough  time. 
We  often  find  them  dead  in  captured 
bunkers." 

In  another  letter  John  said  that  when  he 
came  to  a  Naga  village  he  first  went  to  see 
the  chief. 

"He,  if  in  a  good  mood,  greets  you  warmly." 
John  wrote.  "If  he  isn't  in  a  good  mood.  It 
Is  Just  as  well  to  leave  right  away.  A  good 
next  step  is  to  take  the  chief  and  a  couple 
of  his  men,  sons  and  hangers-on  down  to  the 
ever  present  river  for  a  little  grenade  fish- 
ing.    You  pitch  the  grenades  upstream  and 
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the  natives  haul  the  fish  out  about  50  yards 
downstream,  stunned  but  otherwise  un- 
woiinded.  A  couple  of  grenades  usually  gets 
up  to  30  fish,  some  nearly  a  foot.  Since  it 
would  take  the  villagers  a  good  day  with 
their  nets  to  do  this,  the  chief  is  happy  about 
it  all,  and  takes  you  up  to  his  house. 

"The  village  Is  all  built  on  bamboo  stilts 
p.bout  10  feet  off  the  ground,  and  you  walk 
up  on  a  notched  log  to  a  sort  of  veranda.  The 
chief  seats  you,  mvunbles  something,  and  tea 
appears.  He  then  gives  you  a  whacking  great 
cheroot  which  smells  and  tastes  like  burning 
leaves.  You  sit  and  beam  at  each  other, 
drinking  tea  and  smoking  the  cheroot  with 
apparent  gv.sto,  while  all  the  chiefs  relatives 
peep  at  you  from  the  doorway.  The  v<omen 
r.re  p.'irticularly  handsome,  with  oval  faces, 
sl.^nt  eyes,  and  silver  bangles.  Eventually, 
you  leave,  generally  stopping  to  watch  the 
women  weaving  cloth  on  looms." 

In  January  1945.  on  his  first  annual  leave 
of  absense,  Jolin  h.id  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  the  Northwest  Frontier.  Of  this  excur- 
sion he  Irtcr  wrote: 

"I  had  a  v/onderful  time  on  my  leave.  It's 
a  wonderful  country  up  at  the  Northwest 
Frontier.  They  were  hospitable  at  various 
outposts  we  d?3toured  to  see,  and  we  were 
plwoj's  asked  into  the  mess.  Some  of  the 
married  o.flicers  at  Peshr.war  had  us  to  tea, 
and  nobody  was  stuffy  or  'pukka'  at  all.  I 
suppose  because  it's  an  out  of  the  way  place 
whefe  visitors  are  welcome  and  Americans 
unusual. 

'•Even  tribesmen  would  grin  and  show  you 
th3  right  direction  or  gather  in  the  brizi-."r 
in  groups  u,p  to  50  or  60  and  point  and  jab- 
ber. The  day  that  I  went  down  in  blue  jeans 
and  an  Aigh?.n  goat-hair  jacket  and  hat 
caused  them  to  treat  me  like  a  brotiior.  The 
United  States  ju?"  doesn't  know  how  much 
of  a  standard  it  is,  as  a  frte  couiitry  as  wc31 
as  r.iate.-ir.lly." 

After  the  alUcd  capture  of  Mandalay  in 
Mrrch  1945.  John  wrote  to  his  father: 

"The  past  2  months  h?.ve  bef>n  the  most 
Interestin.^.  and  by  far  the  toughest,  as  far 
as  enemy  rctivity  goes,  of  sny  I've  .'■pent 
out  here.  Two  of  us  were  attached  to  a 
cr.-^ck  Ind'P.a  battalion  and  went  v/ith  them, 
often  as  t^e  only  vehicles  In  the  capture  of 
the  city.  V/c  made  runs  under  all  kinds  of 
circum.stances.  Including  night  rim.--  to  rom- 
piny  poritions  which  were  beir^  attacked. 
The  whole  .^-how^  ended  witli  our  working  50 
hours  Etrnight.  My  only  injury  is  a  ciuan- 
tity  of  blisters  from  digging.  I  don't  ni'nd 
tcliing  you  I  nc:ver  tl;OUght  I'd  get  cut  of  it 
with  a  whole  skin,  but  v/iien  you're  re.s:!;ned 
like  that  ycu're  net  £fr.->.id  and  although  en 
your  toes,  part  of  your  train  seems  out  of 
ccmniiEsion. 

"Tlio  battalion  oiSccrs  are  all  young  and 
good  gu:  s  as  well  cs  good  soldiers  and  the 
Jawms  (Indian  private)  are  plenty  tough. 

"We  were  always  included  in  b.^ttalion  con- 
ferences and  saw  the  plans  developed  and 
executed,  and  were  told  v;hat  to  e.xpc-ct.  Tliis 
is  good  bcc^-iu.'-e  some  of  the  battalions,  no- 
tably the  Briti7li  ones,  will  just  say:  'Well, 
there  may  b3  some  wounded  here,  you  can 
find  j'cur  way  alright,  and  I  think  the  s.-ppers 
ha^e  bee.i  over  the  road.*  This  often  leads 
to  stl'.ky  situations." 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  parents,  v.ritten 
Jur3  3.  104.J,  Joi:n  wrote  in  part: 

■'The  good  old  monsoon  has  started  again. 
A  yec.r  rz'j  we  were  in  Kciiima.  From  Ko- 
hima  to  beycd  R-inrvoon  !.>;  a  long  way.  a  ;d 
there  ars  divltlrns  who  have  m-rched  700 
niilcs  of  that  distance,  not  ccuntir.j  cidc 
tracks  to  various  b.  ttlos. 

"I  om  at  prerent  waitij^g  f:r  r.  b-.illcck 
crrt  amhul:;ut:e.  The  road  back  is  impars- 
chle  and  I  cliall  have  to  hike  £omc  8  miies 
w-.h  tliis  tiling. 

"I  often  forget  to  mention  how  muol'.  I  en- 
joy the  clippings  end  cartooiis  you  cend,  but 
I  keep  mcat  of  them  for  days  and  rer.d  tliem 
niany  times.    Letters  I  almost  mem'ai.:e." 


Before  many  weeks  Jolin  would  have  sailed 
for  home  at  end  of  his  first  enlistment.  In- 
stead he  was  struck  by  malaria,  and  was  hos- 
pitalized In  Calcutta.  After  his  death  on 
July  3,  1945,  he  was  buried  the  next  day  in 
the  United  States  Military  Cemetery  at  Bar- 
rackpore,  near  Calcutta.  Six  members  of  the 
American  Field  Service  acted  as  bearers,  and 
there  was  a  Guard  of  Honor  from  a  British 
regiment  with  which  he  had  served  in  Bur- 
ma— the  Royal  Berkshire  and  the  York  and 
Lancaster.  Later  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Wildwood  Cemetery,  at  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

His  long-cherished  dream  of  enrollment  at 
Dartmouth  College  was  never  reaUzed.  but 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Dartmouth 
tradition.  His  parents  installed  a  memorial 
fireplace  in  the  President's  office  in  Park- 
hurst  Hall,  and  according  to  John's  wish — 
recorded  in  a  letter  written  from  the  Burma 
Jungle  provision  was  made  for  winter  logs 
tliroug'n  tlie  years  to  come. 

"Cheer  and  warmth  will  spread  from  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  through  long  days  and 
r  ;ghts  uncounted,  reflecting  the  dreams  of 
loyalty  and  warm-hearted  friendship  among 
men,"  said  an  editorial  in  the  Bo.ston 
Traveler. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  WTitten  shortly  after 
Jolm's  death  (author  unnamed)  posed  the 
eternal  riddle,  which  only  God  could  an- 
sv.'er : 

"It  is  so  hard  to  u:  dorcta:id  the  divine 
plan  that  drnies  to  the  most  unselfish  the 
greatest  glory  of  homecoming.  But  he  has 
peace  and  prrliaps  even  happiness,  since 
many  of  his  friends  must  be  with  him." 

To  this  one  might  add  that  he  will  be  re- 
membered In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  when 
the  monsoon  breaks  the  terrible  heat  of  the 
deserc  winds,  and  he  w!ll  be  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  and  kUi  in  tlie  Western 
I-I-^misphere  when  t'.it?  jr;y  of  spriugtim?  stirs 
t'.ncv  the  ."^p'rit  of  r.dvei.'ture  and  service  in 
countieis  youthful  hearts. 

Who  else  in  20  years  could  have  livpd  so 
bravely  and  served  so  nobly  in  two  hcmi- 
s.olieres? 


FEOM  RESEARCH  TO  CONSUMER 

Mr.  CH.'''.RLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Sr.e?.I:er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tho  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
paint  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cslifcrnia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

r.Ir.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  foIlo\vins  sr.eech  for  delivery 
ct  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Kcc^lth  As.'^Gcir.tlon,  Chicago,  111., 
October  10, 1065: 

Fao.M  RESE.\ncH  to  Consumer 

(By  Hon.  John  E.  Fog.''Rty,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Wasliington,  D.C.) 

Tiiese  arc  exciting  days  of  a  dramatic  year 
for  tlie  con'Aimeis  of  hcnlth  services — and 
tlicy  includo  every  raan,  woman  and  child 
In  tiic  United  States.  Probably  never  before 
in  our  history  has  our  nation  taken  so  many 
bold  strides  upward  towi.rd  one  of  our  high- 
est national  goals — tlie  provision  of  the  best 
in  liealth  care,  in  the  licalthlest  possible  en- 
vironment, to  all  our  people. 

F.om  these  few  words  you  will  have  In- 
ferred correctly  that  I  am  interpreting  the 
subject  of  this  uddrcs?  in  its  broadest  terms. 
When  It  comes  to  health,  all  of  tis  are  con- 
cumers.  And  wc  should  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  all  tl-'Q  research  done  which  has  relevance 
to  our  physicr.l  and  mental  well-being. 


This  year  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  a  Congress  which  has  done  these 
things: 

Provided  the  greatest  appropriation  for 
medical  research  In  history; 

Driven  a  broad  highway  through  the  eco- 
nomic  barriers  that  has  separated  the  peo- 
ple who  need  health  care  most — our  older 
citizens — from  the  care  they  need; 

Enacted  tho  Older  Americans  Act.  whlcli 
provides  a  strong  central  focus  and  respon- 
sibility within  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  all  matters  of  con-' 
corn  to  older  people  and  those  who  work  witli 
and  for  them; 

Created  a  bold  new  approach  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  top-quaiity  health  care  In  every  region 
of  our  country  by  authorizing  regional  medi- 
cal programs  designed  to  bring  together  the 
worlds  of  medical  research,  medical  educa- 
tion, and  medical  practice; 

Greatly  strengthened  the  ability  of  our 
health  professional  schools  to  prepare  greater 
numbers  of  better  trained  practitioners  to 
serve  the  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  public 
health  needs  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations; 

Enacted  vigorous  new  legislation  to  accel- 
erate the  cleansing  of  our  Nation's  rivers  and 
waterways. 

These  are  the  great  milestones.  But  there 
are  other  markers  to  progress  that  also 
deserve  mention — extending  and  expandln'' 
vaccination  assistance  and  support  of  mi- 
grant health  services,  e.-ctending  and  expand- 
ing the  health  research  facilities  construe- 
tion  program,  providing  for  a  greatly  im- 
proved system  of  medical  libraries,  per- 
mitting Federal  funds  to  support  staffing  of 
community  mental  health  centers. 

Tills  is  a  shining  record.  All  of  us  lu  the 
89th  Congress  are  proud  of  it. 

But  we  are  the  first  to  recognize  that  it  is 
lers  than  half  the  battle. 

What  happons  now  depends  on  tlie  thou- 
sands of  people  who,  like  yourselves  are 
engaged  In  the  daily  struggle  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  tlie  consumers  of  health  services. 

I  can  say  with  confidence  that  you  wi.'l 
bensfit  fiom  outstanding  leadorship  at  tlie 
peak  of  the  giant  pyramid.  The  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Wclf.'^re  with  It.s 
di.stmguisliocJ  new  Secretary,  and  tbe  Public 
Hc.ilth  Service  with  its  brilliant  youn<» 
Surgeon  General,  have  enthusiastically  nc- 
copted  the  President's  challenge  to  fulfill 
the  unfuifilicd  aspirations  of  a  nation  of 
co^Tiiumers. 

Are  you.  In  the  States  and  communities, 
ready  to  tackle  old  problems  in  new  ways'' 
A-o  you  ready  to  break  free  from  the  bonds 
of  traditional  and  comfortable  practices? 

Unless  you  are.  all  that  we  do  in  the  U  S 
Capitol,  and  r.il  that  the  Public  Health 
Sorvice  does  on  Independents  Avenue,  and 
all  thr^t  tho  National  In.stitute3  of  Health 
do3s  on  Its  great  research  campus  in 
Bcthcsda  will  fall  far  short  of  our  lofty 
tar^jjet. 

Wc  h;",vc,  nl'  of  us,  beon  fnllinn  f^r  short 
for  yca-s.  For  our  target  is  nothing  Ic.-s 
tlian  the  full  delivery  of  the  great  promise 
of  sclcniinc  research  to  tho  individual  co;i- 
stuner.  Let  us  consider  a  few  examples  of 
promice.-  unfulfilled. 

Twenty  years  ago.  dental  research  gave  us. 
In  flvioridatlon,  a  highly  effective  method  for 
preventing  tooth  decay.  It  is  safe,  it  is 
economlc-.l,  and  it  can  rpducc  the  attack  late 
of  this  m'  St  common  of  human  ailmento 
by  about  two-thirds.  And  yet  today  only  50 
million  people  have  access  to  fiuorldated 
v,-at5r  r-yLtems.  Another  150  million,  who 
could  be  and  should  be  its  beneficiaries,  are 
being  denied  the  protection  because  what  is 
purely  and  simply  a  health  measure  has,  by 
some  strange  magic,  been  turned  into  an 
emotionally  Inflamed  political  Issue.  How 
much  longer  must  our  children  wait  before 
reason  prevails? 
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Medical  research  In  recent  years  has  pro- 
duced wonders  which  cross  the  border  of  the 
miraculous  in  heart  surgery.  Some  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  Americans  are  enjoying 
iieilthy  and  productive  lives  today  because 
tlicy  were  among  the  lucky  ones — they  got 
to  the  right  doctor,  at  the  right  time,  and 
their  case  was  brought  ultimately  to  the 
operating  theater  of  one  of  oiu"  great  citadels 
of  medical  excellence.  But  hundreds  of 
tliousands  with  similar  conditions  are  gone 
because  they  didn't  make  the  right  connec- 
tion. 

Medical  research  has  yielded  brilliantly  ef- 
fective new  tf)ols  for  the  early  diagnosis  of 
cancer.  Of  these,  the  one  with  perhaps  the 
greatest  potential  for  saving  lives  involves 
the  use  of  soft-tissue  X-ray  technic|ues  to 
diagnose  cancer  of  the  breast.  Yet  how  much 
hope  can  we  hold  out  for  this  development' 
when  thousands  of  women  still  die  every 
year  who  could  have  been  saved  through  the 
use  of  the  Pnpanicolau  smear  technique  for 
early  diagnosis  of  cervical  cancer? 

Medical  research  combined  with  advanced 
physics  and  engineering  has  now  brought 
us  the  capability  for  automating  many  of  the 
steps  in  a  standard  medical  examination,  for 
screening  of  electrocardiograms  by  a  com- 
puter a  thousand  miles  away  at  the  end  of 
a  regular  telephone  line,  even  for  compiling 
a  asable  nationwide  system  for  medical  rec- 
ords. The  economics  In  precious  profes- 
sional time  and  resulting  expansion  of  pro- 
fessional service,  made  possible  through  the 
use  of  such  twentieth  century  methods,  thrill 
the  imagination.  How  long  will  It  be  before 
these  things  help,  not  a  few  of  the  lucky  ones 
but  the  millions  of  health  consumers 

Are  these  public  health  problems?  You 
bet  your  life  they  are.  For  these  problems — 
such  diseases  as  heart  disease  and  cancer 
which  kill  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  such  problems  as  the  effective  use 
of  professional  effort — are  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  public  health.  Public 
health  people  can  no  longer  hide  behind  the 
old  walls  that  separated  your  profession 
from  private  practice.  For  those  walls,  like 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  are  tumbling  down.  In 
today's  America,  with  today's  patterns  of 
sickness  and  health,  your  profession  has  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime — to  pull  together, 
community  by  community.  State  by  State, 
the  many  resources  which  must  combine 
to  protect  and  prolong  the  life  of  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  consuming  public. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  fvirlously  con- 
troversial medicare  legislation.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  high  cost  of  medical  care,  strik- 
ing our  older  people  at  a  time  of  their  lives 
when  most  of  them  are  least  well  prepared  to 
pay,  has  been  a  tremendous  deterrent  to  the 
application  of  research  knowledge  for  the 
improvement  of  health.  Beginning  next  year, 
this  obstacle  will  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  older  people  will  benefit;  their  children 
who  have  been  paying  the  bills  will  benefit; 
their  physicians  will  benefit — for  they  will 
now  be  able  to  prescribe  In  accordance  with 
medical  need  Instead  of  tempering  their 
course  of  action  In  accordance  with  the 
patient's  financial  capability. 

But  nothing  in  the  Medicare  Act  can  pos- 
sibly guarantee  that  the  older  people  are 
actually  able  to  receive  the  care  to  which 
they  are  now  financially  entitled.  That 
historic  enactment  will  not,  of  Itself,  create 
a  single  new  hospital  bed.  It  will  not 
Improve  the  quality  of  care  In  a  single  nurs- 
ing home.  It  will  not  make  home  nursing 
service  available  in  a  community  where  none 
now  exists.  It  will  not  Increase  the  supply 
of  nurses  whose  rapidly  diversifying  capabili- 
ties are  so  Indispensable  to  the  care  of  the 
older  patient. 

In  short,  it  will  do  nothing  to  assure  that 
older  people  can  buy  what  they  are  now 
able  to  pay  for.  Our  older  citizens  will  be- 
come a  consumer  group  with  greatly  in- 
creased  purchasing   power.     But   you,   the 


health  forces  of  the  Nation,  must  create  and 
staff  and  administer  the  services  they  want 
to  buy. 

And,  in  my  view,  you  who  work  In  the 
public  health  field  have  a  very  special  re- 
sponsibility to  do  this  job.  For  this  is  es- 
sentially an  organizing  job,  a  focusing  job,  a 
task  of  administration  In  its  broadest  sense. 
It  cannot  be  achieved  by  anything  less  than 
the  full  health  resource.  And  the  local  and 
State  health  departments  are  still  the  only 
agencies  specifically  charged  with  viewing 
health  resources  as  a  whole,  with  seeing 
where  ihs  pieces  fit  together,  where  the  gaps 
arc,  where  additional  strength  Is  needed  to 
."^crvc  the  people  fully  and  well.  Meeting  the 
initial  demands  of  medicare  will  require 
liig.i-powercd  short-range  planning  and  ac- 
tion. But  unless  these  plans  and  actions  are 
carried  out  in  logical  relation  to  health  plan- 
ning and  action  for  longer  range  goals,  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  detrimental. 

In  a  somewhat  different  way,  public  health 
people  have  a  parallel  challenge  in  the  en- 
vironmental health  fields.  To  a  large  extent 
modern  medical  research  and  public  health 
measures,  as  we  know  them  today,  had  their 
beginnings  in  the  Nation's  efforts  to  rid  it- 
self of  the  great  epidemic  diseases.  Diligent 
and  painstaking  research  sought  to  isolate 
the  disease  organisms  and  trace  them  to  the 
particular  environmental  factor  responsible 
for  their  transmission.  Vast  campaigns  to 
drain  mosquito  breeding  swamps,  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  drinking  water,  and  protect 
the  food  and  milk  supplies  from  deadly  con- 
taminants were  undertaken.  Techniques  of 
marsive  communltywlde  Immunization  were 
introduced  and,  one  by  one,  the  terrible 
scourges,  that  had  terrorized  the  Nation  for 
so  long,  began  to  yield. 

The  translation  of  research  Into  consumer 
benefits  was  so  successful  that  today,  a  case 
of  typhoid,  cholera,  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
and  other  such  diseases.  Is  observed  by  medi- 
cal students  as  an  example  of  past  medical 
problems. 

But  If  the  history  of  environmental  health 
research  and  application  is  dramatic,  its  pres- 
ent status  is  rather  dismal.  Today,  every 
major  waterway  In  the  country  Is  polluted — 
In  degrees  ranging  from  minor  to  slightly 
less  than  open  flowing  cesspools.  The  sup- 
ply of  potable  water  is  dangerously  low  even 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  areas  once 
rich  in  natural  water  resources. 

Smoke,  soot,  and  noxious  gases  billow 
forth — from  buildings,  from  automobiles, 
from  burning  garbage  dumps.  In  New  York 
City,  63  tons  per  square  mile  of  this  dust  set- 
tle out  of  the  air  every  month — blackening 
buildings,  corroding  statuary,  damaging 
plant  life,  and  doing  we  know  not  what  to 
man.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  here  today 
are  well  aware  of  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to 
"smother  itself  under  a  blanket  of  refuse." 
Some  800  million  pounds  of  solid  wastes  must 
be  disposed  of  In  this  country  every  day. 

I  could  go  on  citing  statistics,  but  I  think 
my  point  is  clear.  These  environmental 
difficulties  are  rapidly  reaching  astronomic 
proportions  and  the  hazard  to  public  health 
is  multiplying  every  day. 

The  picture  Is  not  entirely  black.  Almost 
every  State  now  has  some  kind  of  air  and/or 
water  pollution  control  legislation;  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  have  contrib- 
uted billions  of  dollars  to  the  construction 
of  new  sewage  treatment  plants.  Monitor- 
ing stations  situated  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  pour  in  information  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  air  and  water  across  the  Na- 
tion. Industrial  cooperation  In  eliminating 
some  of  the  more  acute  pollution  problems 
has  been  sought  and  often  obtained.  We 
have  conducted  and  are  continuing  to  con- 
duct numerous  research  projects  on  the  con- 
trol of  environmental  hazards. 

Some  of  these  projects  have  yielded  infor- 
mation from  which  all  of  u&,  as  consumers  of 


research  results,  have  benefited.  One  notable 
example,  I  think,  is  the  development  and 
use  of  the  sanitary  land-fill  method  of  solid 
waste  disposal.  By  burying  wastes  in  this 
manner  many  communities  have  been  able  to 
convert  swamp  lands  Into  productive  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  the 
nuisance  and  public  health  hazards  inherent 
in  open  refuse  dumps  and  other  methods  of 
incineration  and  disposal. 

In  the  area  of  food  and  milk  protection, 
our  research  and  application  of  research  has 
been  especially  successful.  The  fact  that  the 
average  consumer  purchases  his  food  and 
milk  supplies  from  supermarkets,  restau- 
rants, and  vending  machines  with  complete 
confidence  in  the  safety  and  purity  of  such 
supplies  attests  to  this  fact.  As  food  sources 
have  moved  further  away  from  the  ultimate 
consumer,  new  methods  of  inspecting,  test- 
ing, packaging,  and  distribution  have  been 
developed  and  applied  commercially.  The 
recent  development  of  an  ion  exchange  tech- 
nique for  removing  radionuclides  from  milk 
Is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  research  to 
consumer  progress. 

Yet  these  attempts  at  control,  these  In- 
stances of  successful  research  and  develop- 
ment in  environmental  health,  represent 
little  more  than  the  finger  In  the  dike  when 
compared  with  the  rising  tide  of  environ- 
mental hazards. 

It  seems  axiomatic  that  one  cannot  hope 
to  effectively  eliminate  a  problem  until  one 
knows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 
itself.  Yet,  in  a  way,  this  Is  what  we  have 
been  attempting  to  do  in  environmental 
health.  Pushed  by  the  enormity  of  present 
problems,  pressed  by  a  public  that  demands 
action,  we  are  working  feverishly  to  answer 
these  demands.  But  our  success  has  been 
minor,  for  in  dealing  with  the  environment 
we  lack  the  broad  base  of  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  to  develop  programs  that  will  not 
only  control  present  hazards  but  prevent 
future  growth  of  these  hazards. 

Up  until  now  we  have  concentrated  our 
research  efforts  on  the  categorical  areas  of 
the  environment  in  place  of  studying  it  as 
an  integrated  whole.  We  have  learned  that 
certain  concentrations  of  pollutants  In  the 
water  will  kill  a  man;  we  know  that  breath- 
ing high  concentrations  of  certain  gases  is 
fatal.  We  know  that  crowded  city  living 
conditions,  increased  levels  of  noise,  light, 
temperature,  and  so  on,  cannot  possibly  be 
considered  beneficial  to  health. 

But  a  death  certificate  seldom  lists  "pollu- 
tion" as  a  cause  of  death.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  and  in  what  way  continual  ex- 
posure to  low  levels  of  toxicants  in  the  total 
environment  of  an  Individual  contributes  to 
illness  and  death.  We  do  not  know  what 
amounts  of  these  contaminants  men  can 
tolerate  without  eventual  adverse  health  ef- 
fects. Nor  do  we  know  the  long-term  health 
effects  of  metropolitan  living. 

We  must  have  this  information  if  we  are 
to  reach  our  goal  of  a  hazard-free  environ- 
ment. And  we  must  reach  this  goal.  It  is 
painfully  obvious  that  the  most  fruitful  re- 
search into  disease  and  the  finest  clinical 
facilities  will  be  of  little  value  if  mankind 
must  breathe  air  contaminated  with  harmful 
impurities,  drink  polluted  water,  and  suffer 
the  physical  and  mental  debilities  resulting 
from  crowded  urban   living. 

I  look  to  the  Environmental  Health' 
Sciences  Center  now  being  planned  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  perform  and  co- 
ordinate our  national  environmental  health 
research  program  In  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
this  needed  knowledge.  I  look  to  univer- 
sities and  private  research  organizations  to 
intensify  their  research  efforts  in  this  field. 
I  look  to  those  of  you  here  today  to  encourage 
this  research  effort,  to  cooperate  with  each 
other — and  the  people  back  home — in  work- 
ing out  control  measures  and  educating  the 
public  to  the  problems  we,  as  a  nation,  face. 
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Wc  are.  all  or  us.  swept  up  In  a  flood 
tide  of  public  insistence  upon  better  condi- 
tions for  living.  This  tide  is  not  created 
but  merely  j^iven  practical  exprecsion  by  the 
C')n'j:re?-s  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
P'eder.U  Government.  Its  source  is  the  rcal- 
iz-aiiun  by  the  Americnn  pcop'e  that  th^y  are 
not  recching  tlic  full  measure  of  benefit 
from  the  treat  advance  of  medical  rcscorch. 
and  that  they  no  longer  need  live  in  xm- 
h^nlthy  and  d:»ng«5rc«s  surroundinfrs.  The 
gre.it  new  legislative  thru.sts  and  the  great 
sums  of  money  appropriated  for  he.iltli  are 
an  cllect  and  not  a  cause  of  this  public 
deniand. 

Wc  in  the  Con-^re.^s  will  continue  to  sup- 
port tiie  loi  w.ad  sw,cep  of  mcdicnl  science — 
for  although  research  has  accompli:hcd 
great  thinv;.=;,  our  leading  scientists  tell  us 
that  we  are  only  beginning  to  re;ip  the  full 
dividend.  V/c  v>/ill  continue  to  respond  to 
the  public's  juct  demands  by  appropriating 
funds  for  health  pro  ;r;:ms.  And  wc  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  new  and  proml.sing  avenues 
foe  health  ICHislaticn  to  strength  tlic  Na- 
tion's hc.'.lth  re:ourcc-'. 

But  in  tlie  U.st  r.ni.lyri'-.  the  biudcn  rcits 
squ-rciy  upon  your  shoulders.  You  c.umot 
wait  for  the  last  word  to  be  r,pf.:ten  en  en- 
vironmcut-il  hairard'j  before  you  apply  tl;e 
knov/ledfro  alrcndy  available  to  coiitrol  pollu- 
tion. The  pec  pic  will  not  let  you.  Nor  C.n 
you  uait  for  truditionr-l  practices  and  time- 
honored  Channels  to  d?liver  the  llfr--aving 
results  of  mccUcal  research.  The  people  will 
not  let  yoxj. 

Tlie  people— the  eonsum'^rs  cf  Iho  b.rnc'^ts 
of  health  research— ha-e  wiutcd  long 
cuou'h. 


THE  DRAFT  CARD  EURMING3 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speakei',  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlic  Ecra'cman  fron  New  York  IMr. 
Resnick]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recofd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
California? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  scorns 
to  me  that  a  certain  element  of  our  youth 
in  this  coiinti'j'  today  must  be  taught  the 
distinction  between  democracy  and  an- 
archy. These  college  students  and 
others  who  are  burnins  their  draft  cards 
and  organizing  programs  for  avoiding 
th?  draft  are  in  a  minoritj' — they  cer- 
tainly do  not  represent  a  true  cross- 
section  of  American  youth  today.  But 
what  they  are  doing  is  v/rong — legally 
and  morally  wren? — snd  I  feel  compelled 
to  speak  out  against  it.  Tl-.ese  people 
are  not  conscientious  objectors.  Tliey 
are  simply  protestors,  and  there  is  a  big 
difTercnce  between  the  tv/o.  I  sympa- 
thize with  legitimate  conscicnt'oui  ob- 
jectors who  out  of  deep  moral  and 
religious  conviction  believe  that  all  war 
is  wrong  and  that  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  bear  arms  against  another. 
Politics  does  not  enter  into  their  decision, 
and  we  are  williii^  to  listen  to  and  re- 
spect their  view.  That  is  democracy. 
But  on  the  other  hand.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  are  deliberately 
f.aunting  the  law  by  destroying  their 
draft  cards,  and  by  devising  improper 
ways  of  avoiding  the  draft,  on  the  basis 
that  they  do  not  approve  of  our  Nation's 
qrlilitary  efforts  in  Vietnam.  This  is 
^heer  anarchy  and  it  cannot  be  permitted 
(to  continue. 


When  our  Nation  i.s'iuc.s  a  call  to  arm.s, 
it  is  our  duty  to  respond,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  I  am  sure  there  arc  many 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  today  who 
would  rather  be  elsewhere.  But  they 
arc  there  bccau.se  our  Nation  has  judged 
that  it  is  in  the  bo.it  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  to  have  them  thnre.  V/e  oan  have 
only  one  national  policy.  Wc  cannot 
have  a  diiTcrcnt  Secretary  of  State  and 
a  different  Sccretai-y  of  Dercnsc  on  every 
college  campus  around  the  couiHry. 
Wlicn  our  leaders  speak  they  speak  for 
all  of  us.  We  most  certainly  do  have 
the  ri^fat  to  protest,  but  there  is  a  line 
beyond  which  protest  cannot  step,  and 
I  fear  t'nit  this  line  has  now  been  over- 
stepped by  our  card-burning,  draft- 
doc'oin;T  £.'udent.;.  Tlieir  behavior  is  a 
di3'";raco. 

Tliete  iirve  been  many  tmes  of  crisis 
In  cur  Na lion's  history  v.dien  the  i.ssues 
were  con  [".sin?,  and  where  t^icre  v.'as  no 
clcar-cvt  decision  for  m"  ny  Tcople  bo- 
tVvCPn  vi'.Tht  and  wronrr.  A.s  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  own  Ecvclutionary  War  was 
one  of  th.o.sc  Limcj.  There  v.a.^  far  from 
unaninio'.j.i  enlliu.siasin  for  the  dcci.'ion 
to  brea'.c  f.om  Enrdand.  F.ut  when  the 
deci.Mon  wj:3  fmaliy  mad?,  and  the  call 
came.  Americans  re.sponr'ed.  Where 
v/ouid  we  be  now  if  they  had  not  re- 
spondct-'?  Our  political  leiders,  I  am 
sure,  v.'ill  ecntinuc  to  look  for  the  best 
road  t'-irou'h  our  present  difRcuUics  in 
Vietnoin.  i-.nt  their  ."scorch  is  not  bein-r 
made  any  ca.-ver  by  irresponsible  peoi»le 
c  /inmlttins  irresponsible  acts. 


FIRST  ANNIVT^RSARY  SALUTE  TO 
ZAMBIA 

Mr.  CHARLES  11.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nov;  York  [Mr. 
PowcLi.l  mny  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califcrnia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  Zambia  celebrates  its  first  an- 
niversary of  independence  on  October 
24.  On  this  momrntous  occasion,  we 
wish  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  Kenneth  Kundas,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Z:mbia;  and  to  His  Ex- 
cellency riosca  Josias  Soko,  the  Zambian 
Amba^aador  to  the  United  vStates. 

This  is  a  date  to  which  the  people  of 
Zambia  may  point  with  a  good  deal  of 
pride:  for  the  achievements  of  Zam- 
bia'.s  first  year  cfF^r  the  prospect  of  a 
future  of  progress  rnd  accomplisiimc.-.t. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  former 
Federal  Goveriuncnt  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  a  white  paper  v;as  circulated 
which  painted  a  grim  picture  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  breakup  of 
the  Federation  for  what  was  then  called 
Northern  Rhodesia.  That  was  only  2 
years  ago;  just  1  year  before  Northern 
Rhodesia  was  to  become  the  independent 
Republic  of  Zambia.  Contrary  to  the  dire 
predictions  of  the  Cassandras  of  2  years 
ago,  the  political  stability  and  economic 
growth  of  this  new  republic  have  been 


most  impressive.  In  fact,  in  its  fir.st  year 
of  independence,  Zambia  held  a  balance- 
of-payments  surplus  estimated  at  $45 
million. 

Most  of  Zrmbia's  prosperity  has  been 
the  rc.-ult  o£  the  lar^e  revenues  v/liich 
have  accrued  from  its  rich  mineral  re- 
sources, most  particularly  from  its  fa- 
mous "Copper  Belt,"  an  area  endov.od 
with  a  quarter  of  the  world's  knovn 
exploitable  copper  reserves.  As  the 
world's  third  larriCst  producer  of  cop- 
per— over  600,0C0  tons  per  year— Zam- 
bia has  pttraclcd  over  $100  million  of 
private  American  investment. 

Recognizing  the  natural  dependence  of 
one  product  exporters  on  the  vici^,.situc!C5 
of  the  world  nnuket,  the  Gwcrnniciit  of 
Zambia  has  launched  a  series  of  nmbi- 
tious  and  far-rcachiiig  economic  devel- 
opment plans  to  balance  the  economy. 
Such  plans  include  new  electricrd  po~cr 
projects,  large-scale  improvements  in 
the  tr.insporta'.ion  system,  and  a  con- 
certed effort  to  upgrade  agriculture  to 
bring  Hie  tradition-illy  solf-.^ufTiciont  but 
poverty  stricken  Zt.mbian  farmers  into 
the  cash  economy. 

A!on"side  of  I  he  Government's  plans 
to  place  the  entire  Zambian  population 
on  a  more  eoual  footing  economicrlly, 
the  Government  of  Zambia  hrs  be  nn 
an  cxten.<:ivc  prcgvp.m  to  improve  the 
educalional  level  of  all  citizens.  A  grcr.t 
deal  of  accomi^li.shmcnt  has  already  licen 
achieved  in  a  c^nceried  drive  to  provide 
for  more  school  buildings.  Zanbia's  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  have  been  ex- 
pressed both  in  the  substantial  amor.nt 
of  funds  allocated  for  this  cru-ial  i)roj- 
cct  aiid  the  Inrge  number  of  .skilled  arti- 
Ecns  and  .svipervisory  staff  members  de- 
voting their  energies  almost  entirc\v  to 
school  building. 

In  education,  as  in  the  wide  range  of 
social  projects  undertaken  by  the  nc'v 
republic  etsev.here,  the  Government  Is 
working  clo.seiy  with  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  with  Great  Britain,  the  for- 
m.er  colonial  ruler.  The  seme  s'^irit;  of 
cooperation  has  b'^en  evidenced  in  Z-^m- 
bia'.s  relations  wi'h  our  conntry  and  in 
the  halls  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  this  willin'''ncss  to  cooperate  v.ifh 
other  natif^ns,  not  only  in  rchievin'i  its 
o'.vn  goals  but  in  promo*  ing  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  lliat  above  all.  in.spires 
ontimi.sm  in  the  future  of  this  young 
rorublic  which  achicvrd  its  indet^endonce 
on  United  Nati'?p?-  Day.  It  is  with  grc^^b 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
cxtev.d  my  congratuVotions  to  th*^  Re"  aib- 
lic  of  Zambia  on  its  first  anniversary. 


TOWARD    THE    GREAT    SOCIETY— 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

M»-.  CHARLES  II.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Breaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  GiR- 
EONsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recopd  and  include  extra- 
neous met  tor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
abundant  land  of  ours  15  million  chil- 
dren live  in  a  dark,  ugly  world  of  de- 
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enair  Some  35  milUon  Americans,  or 
or^flfth  of  the  citizens  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  Uve  in  poverty. 

The  Democratic  administration  has 
launched  a  massive  effort  to  help  the 
DOor  break  out  of  the  poverty  cycle. 
Although  just  1  year  old,  the  antipoverty 
orograms  have  given  over  1  million  chil- 
dren and  young  people  their  first  chance 
to  achieve  a  better  life.  With  the  aim 
of  keeping  the  children  of  poverty  from 
becoming  the  parents  of  poverty,  the 
major  thrust  of  the  economic  opportu- 
nity program  is  directed  toward  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

There  are  now  over  13.000  youths  re- 
ceiving a  2-year  program  of  education, 
vocational  training,  and  work  experience 
at  66  Job  Corps  centers  including  49  con- 
servation camps  and  13  residential  train- 
ing centers — 8  for  men  and  5  for  women. 
One  of  the  most  successful  antipoverty 
programs  is  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  provides  young  men  and 
women  full-  or  part-time  work  experi- 
ence while  enabling  them  to  continue, 
their  education  and  to  improve  their  em- 
ployability.  Work  experience  is  gained 
through  newly  created  jobs  in  hospitals, 
settlement  houses,  parks,  libraries, 
schools,  and  in  other  public  services. 
Some  354,000  yomigsters  have  partici- 
pated in  933  NYC  projects.  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  have  had  a  noticeable 
effect  on  the  declinhig  number  of  high 
school  dropouts.  Of  the  class  which 
entered  fifth  grade  in  1957,  approxi- 
mately 71  percent — an  all-time  high,  will 
be  graduating  from  high  school  next 
June. 

During  this  fall  school  term.  105,000 
needy  students  attending  1,000  colleges 
and  universities  have  part-time  jobs 
through  the  OEO  work-study  program. 
Without  this  help  most  of  these  young- 
sters could  not  continue  their  schooling. 
The  other  antipoverty  program  aimed 
directly  at  children  is  Project  Head  Start, 
which  provides  preschool  training  to 
prepare  deprived  yoimgsters  for  regular 
school.  This  past  sunmaer  over  561,000 
preschoolers  attended  13,344  Head  Start 
Centers  in  2,500  communities.  Half  a 
million  volunteers — teachers,  doctors, 
dentists,  neighborhood  workers — pre- 
pared these  children  for  school  and  for 
hfe,  both  mentally  and  physically.  This 
program  has  met  with  such  tremendous 
success  it  will  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  American  educational  system. 

Community  action  programs,  which 
Utilize  available  local  resources  to  help 
low-income  families  in  the  community, 
are  providing  a  wide  range  of  activities 
such  as  assistance  in  job  training,  coun- 
seling, housing,  health  seiTices,  special 
education.  American  communities  have 
ti-uly  met  the  challenge.  More  than  90 
percent  of  all  communities  with  over 
50,000  population  are  mounting  full-scale 
Offensives  against  the  causes  of  poverty 
In  their  areas. 

Other  economic  opi>ortunity  programs 
provide  basic  education  for  adults  over 
18  who  cannot  read  or  write  English; 
employment  and  training  for  heads  of 
families  receiving  assistance  under  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram; loans  to  persons  in  rural  areas  for 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural  pur- 


poses; and  loans  for  small  business  estab- 
lishments. 

The  determining  factor  in  who  wins 
the  war  on  poverty  will  not  be  Federal 
or  State  or  local  funds — it  will  be  peo- 
ple— people  helping  people.  Every  seg- 
ment of  American  life  is  participating  in 
the  battle — bankers,  labor  leaders,  social 
workers,  educators,  businessmen,  clergy- 
men, doctors.  And  the  poor  are  helping 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Poverty 
does  not  deprive  them  of  their  potential 
for  leadersliip  and  self-help. 

A  great  many  of  the  poverty  programs 
are  being  assisted  by  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps — VISTA.  We  now  have  1,230  Vol- 
imteers  in  Service  to  America.  These 
dedicated  Americans,  age  18  to  82,  give 
up  a  year  of  their  own  lives  and  go  to 
live  and  work  with  the  poor  in  Harlem 
slirnis,  in  Appalachia,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. This  is  how  the  war  will  be  won— 
people  helping  people. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  89th  Congress  voted  to  dou- 
ble funds  available  for  these  programs 
to  accelerate  the  jobs  that  must  be  done. 
The  doors  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  economic  abimdance  are  being 
opened  to  all  our  citizens. 


TOWARD  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY- 
EXCISE  TAX  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Excise 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  may  well  be- 
come the  most  significant  piece  of  con- 
sumer-oriented legislation  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress.  The  act,  which  reduced 
the  Federal  excise  burden  by  $4.6  bil- 
lion, was  designed  to  help  business  and 
buyer  alike.  Our  intent  in  Congress 
was  the  same  as  President  Johnson's:  to 
make  it  easier  to  buy  through  lower 
prices. 

Reduction  or  elimination  of  Federal 
excise  taxes,  referred  to  as  "nuisance" 
taxes,  have  in  many  cases  resulted  in 
lower  consumer  goods  costs  without  de- 
priving any  merchant  or  manufacturer 
of  revenue.  These  taxes  had  Increased 
costs  of  doing  business  because  of  collec- 
tions and  accounting  and  reporting. 

We  have  reduced  the  excise  on  new 
cars  by  3  percent  with  armual  downward 
changes  until  January  1,  1969,  when  the 
levy  will  be  1  percent  of  maufacturers* 
cost,  instead  of  the  10  percent  that  had 
been  in  effect  for  many  years. 

The  excise  has  been  entirely  repealed 
on  most  consimier  items,  such  as  re- 
frigerators, freezers,  radios,  television 
sets,  phonographs,  cameras  and  film  and 
other  photo  supplies,  most  sporting 
goods,  electric  light  bulbs,  farm  equip- 
ment formerly  taxable,  auto  parts,  air 
conditioners,  appliances,  furs,  jewelry, 
luggage  and  handbags,  and  toilet  prep- 
arations. 


A  number  of  Important  excise  taxes 
remain  in  eflfect.  They  are  the  excises 
on  tobacco  and  alcohol,  automotive  lu- 
bricants and  tires,  motor  fuel,  and  an 
assortment  of  other  items. 

Most  of  the  excise  tax  structure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  Imposed  dui-lng  wartime  to 
provide  a  temporary  source  of  revenue. 
They  were  to  be  eliminated  when  nor- 
mal conditions  returned.  However,  that 
gay  "return  to  normalcy"  never  seemed 
to  come,  so  that  by  fiscal  1964,  the  ex- 
cises had  been  extended,  increased,  and 
expanded  to  provide  some  $13.9  billion 
in  revenue. 

With  all  of  the  excise  tax  revisions 
recommended  by  the  administration  and 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress  in  full  ef- 
fect, about  $11.3  billion  in  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  remains  in  effect. 

In  his  message  recommending  the  ex- 
cise tax  reduction.  President  Johnson 
said: 

To  insure  that  the  excise  tax  reductions 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  con- 
tinued price  stability  and  balanced  pros- 
perity, I  caU  on  American  business  to  trans- 
late lower  excise  taxes  promptly  into  lower 
retail  prices  for  coriBumers. 

Business  will  share  fully  In  the  benefits 
of  excise  tax  cuts  through  the  larger  sales 
volume  they  will  generate.  Rising  volume 
will  boost  profits  and  create  more  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  excise  tax 
reduction  went  into  effect,  I  have  been 
keeping  close  watch  on  consiuner  price 
trends,  to  make  sure  that  lower  prices 
actually  are  paid  by  the  consumers. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  if  the  busi- 
ness community  were  to  adopt  a  policy    . 
of  not  passing  the  excise  tax  reductions   ^ 
on  to  the  buyer.    I  say  this  after  a  re- 
view of  the  volimie  of  testimony  in  July 
and  August  of  1964,  in  which  one  repre-   *i 
sentative  after  another  for  various  sec- 
tors of  the  business  and  industrial  com- 
munity pleaded  for  repeal  of  Federal 
excises,  so  as  to  lower  prices  and  in- 
crease business  volume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  done 
its  part.  It  remains  up  to  the  business- 
man to  accept  his  part,  to  pass  on  the 
savings  as  was  promised  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  am  confident  that  this  will 
take  place.  If  we  find  widesoread 
breach  of  faith,  we  well  ought  to  begin 
thinking  of  reimposition  of  the  taxes  so 
recently  repealed. 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  89TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
duty  to  report  today  on  the  record  of  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  and 
on  the  position  I  took  on  the  major 
legislative  proposals  considered  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
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By  all  odds,  the  single  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  enacted  during  1965 
was  the  medical  care  program  for  the 
elderly.  When  it  becomes  effective  next 
July  1,  this  blessed  act  will  guarantee 
adequate  hospital-medical  services  for 
America's  19  million  senior  citizens — in- 
cluding tens  of  thousands  in  southeastern 
Ohio. 

The  measure — a.  composite  of  the 
superior  features  of  separate  bills  offered 
by  the  administration,  congressional 
Democrats,  certain  Republicans  and  the 
American  Medical  Association — is  espe- 
cially needed  in  Ohio.  Our  State  was 
one  of  only  nine  in  the  Nation  that 
failed  to  ratify  the  Kerr-Mills  Medical 
Assistance  Act  of  1960  and,  thus,  has  no 
general  health  care  program  for  the 
aged. 

But  come  July  1,  no  longer  will  the 
elderly  anywhere  in  America  have  to  live 
in  dread  and  fear  that  a  single  illness 
might  wipe  out  the  savings  of  a  lifetime 
and  leave  them  broke  and  penniless  for 
the  future. 

I  worked  and  fought  and  labored  for 
the  medical  care  program  for  many 
years,  and  the  proudest  moment  of  my 
legislative  career  came  July  30,  1965, 
when  I  stood  by  President  Johnson's  side 
as  he  signed  the  bill  into  law. 

If  it  had  done  nothing  else  but  ap- 
prove the  medical  care  bill,  I  think  this 
Congress  would  have  earned  for  itself  a 
lasting  place  in  history. 

However,  we  also  approved  such  land- 
mark legislation  as  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act;  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act,  of  which 
I  am  coauthor;  and  the  regional  medical 
centers  program,  to  name  just  a  few. 

At  this  point,  let  me  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  I  supported  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration position  when  I  felt  it  was 
meritorous,  and  voted  "no"  when  I  felt 
it  lacked  merit. 

The  myth  that  President  Johnson 
pressured  Congress  to  get  what  he 
wanted  is  just  that — a  myth  without  fact 
or  foundation.  Although  the  "White 
House  consulted  me  many  times  about 
legislation,  never  once  did  the  President 
resort  to  arm-twisting  tactics. 

Among  the  proposals  supported  by  the 
administration  and  opposed  by  me  were 
foreign  aid;  the  closing  of  certain  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals;  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-rank  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  curtailment 
of  the  soil  conservation  program,  and 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  also  help  lead  the  successful  fight 
against  the  administration's  ill-advised 
plan  to  impose  a  consumer  tax  on  bread 
to  finance,  in  part,  the  1965  farm  pro- 
gram. I  strongly  supported  the  bill  it- 
self, but  insisted  that  it  should  be  funded 
out  of  general  Federal  revenues  and  not 
through  the  imposition  of  another  con- 
simier  tax.    My  view  prevailed. 

Following  is  a  resume  of  the  major 
programs  enacted  by  Congress  and  which 
I  did  support  and  vote  for. 

ECONOMY,    COMMTJ^r^^!•    DEVELOPMENT,    JOBS 

Authorized  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  which  provides 
$3.3  billion  in  Federal  grants  and  loans 
to  communities  for  construction  of 
water  and  sewerage  facilities,  industrial 


parks,  access  roads,  and  other  improve- 
ments essential  to  economic  growth  and 
expansion.  The  need  for  this  program 
is  particularly  acute  in  southeastern 
Ohio. 

Expanded  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  (the  antipoverty  program)  which 
contained  the  Job  Corps;  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps;  community  action 
programs;  Operation  Head  Start,  loans 
to  farmers  and  rural  families,  and  other 
programs  designed  to  attack  the  causes 
of  poverty  while  providing  assistance  to 
the  untrained,  the  undereducated,  and 
the  poor.  It  has  achieved  outstanding 
success  in  our  10th  district. 

Extended  through  June  1969  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  under  which  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  have  been  and  are  being 
trained  in  career  opportunities  at  the 
Technical  Training  Center  at  Jackson, 
Ohio.  Some  92  percent  of  the  Center's 
graduates  have  been  placed  in  perma- 
nent jobs. 

Passed  into  law  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  a  long-range, 
$1.1  billion  program  to  assist  in  the 
economic  and  industrial  revitalization  of 
southeastern  Ohio  and  other  distressed 
areas  lying  in  Appalachia.  It  can  do  for 
our  area  what  the  fantastically  success- 
ful Tennessee  Valley  Authority  did  for 
the  region  it  serves. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY,    HEALTH,    AND    EDUCATION 

In  addition  to  passing  the  medical 
care  program  for  the  elderly,  Congress 
also: 

Increased  social  security  pensions  by 
7  percent  across  the  board,  retroactive 
to  January  l,  1965.  This  raise  is  pro- 
viding an  estimated  $1.6  million  a  year 
in  additional  benefits  for  the  34,000 
social  security  recipients  in  our  10th 
district. 

Expanded  assistance  for  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  services;  in- 
creased payments  under  Federal-State 
programs  for  dependent  children,  the 
blind  and  the  disabled;  eased  eligibility 
requirements  for  social  security  pensions 
for  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
for  widows  and  for  those  over  age  70; 
raised  to  22  the  age  that  children  of 
deceased  beneficiaries  may  draw  social 
security  benefits  while  attending  school. 

Authorized  a  5-year  program  to  de- 
velop multipurpose  regional  medical  cen- 
ters to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer, 
strokes,  and  other  major  diseases  that 
account  for  the  vast  majority  of  all 
deaths  in  the  United  States. 

Extended  through  1970  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Service  Act,  authorizing 
grants  to  States  and  communities  for 
mass  immunization  programs  against 
polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
tetanus,  and  measles. 

Approved  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  which  initially  au- 
thorizes $1.3  billion  in  Federal  grants  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
our  public  schools — especially  those  in 
distressed  areas.  The  act  contains  more 
than  $1  million  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  southeastern  Ohio. 
Without  question,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  bills  of  its  kind  passed  by 
Congress  since  the  Lincoln  administra- 


tion laid  the  groundwork  for  land-grant 
colleges  a  century  ago. 

Authorized  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act,  a  5-year  undertaking  to  help 
States  support  community  service  pro- 
grams of  colleges  and  universities,  to 
raise  the  quality  of  instruction  in  smaller 
colleges,  to  improve  library  facilities,  and 
to  make  available  scholarship  grants  for 
"exceptionally  needy"  students. 

MILITARY,     NATIONAL    DEFENSE,    VETERANS 

In  these  vital  fields.  Congress  appro- 
priated $700  million  additionally  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  ac- 
tion served  notice  that  Congress,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  stands  behind  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Vietnam  and 
that  the  United  States  would  abandon 
no  part  of  southeastern  Asia  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Provided  pay  increases  averaging  10.4 
percent  for  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, the  most  substantial  raise  they  have 
had  since  the  early  1950's. 

Appropriated  funds  to  provide  in- 
creased VA  pensions  to  some  1.3  million 
veterans,  and  widows  and  children  of 
veterans. 

AGRICULTURE     AND     RURAL 

Congress,  I  think,  acted  effectively  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  our  society  to 
farmers  and  rural  residents — the  two 
segments  of  the  population  that  have 
not  shared  fully  in  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  this  Nation.  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  we  did  in  1965: 

Extended  and  strengthened  the  Food 
and  AgricultiJre  Act,  and  provided  a 
guaranteed  increase  of  $300  million  in 
the  income  of  our  farmers. 

Increased  from  $200  to  $450  mil- 
lion the  amount  of  low-interest  loans 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
may  insure  annually.  During  fiscal  year 
1965.  approximately  $182.6  million  was 
loaned  to  12,168  farm  families  to  buy, 
enlarge,  and  develop  farms;  more  than 
82,000  farm  families  who  might  other- 
Vvise  have  been  forced  to  leave  their 
farms  and  move  to  the  cities  were  pro- 
vided with  FHA  loans  to  strengthen  their 
economic  positions. 

Increased  to  $450  million  funds  for  the 
rural  water  system  program,  which  pro- 
vides insured  loans  for  water  and  sev;er- 
age  projects,  community  recreation  proj- 
ects, shifts  in  land  use.  and  farm  pur- 
chases. 

I  have  hit  only  the  high  spots  in  this 
resume  of  congressional  activities  in 
1965.  If  any  of  my  people  from  the  10th 
district  of  Ohio  have  questions  about 
any  Federal  program,  or  if  any  need  as- 
sistance from  Uncle  Sam.  they  should 
contact  me  without  hesitation. 

At  a  later  date  I  will  report  on  the 
Federal  projects,  programs,  and  grants 
to  be  awarded  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 


TOWARD  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY- 
MEDICARE.  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
KiNcl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er— 

No  longer  will  older  Americans  be  denied 
the  healing  miracle  of  modern  medicine. 
No  longer  will  Illness  crush  and  destroy 
the  savings  that  they  have  bo  carefully  put 
away  over  a  lifetime  so  that  they  might  en- 
Joy  dignity  in  their  later  years. 

So  spoke  President  Johnson  as  he 
signed  into  law  the  medical  care  for  the 
aged  bill.  Enactment  of  this  bill  by  the 
89th  Congress  culminated  an  intensive 
legislative  effort  to  provide  our  citizens 
both  dignity  and  security  in  their  senior 
years. 

Now  every  American  age  65  and  over 
will  be  covered  by  a  basic  plan  of  hospi- 
tal insurance  financed  through  the  social 
security  system.  In  addition,  every  sen- 
ior citizen  will  have  the  option  of  en- 
rolling In  a  voluntary  supplementary 
plan  which,  for  a  $3  monthly  contribu- 
tion, will  cover  physicians'  fees  and  other 
medical  services.  Briefly,  the  compulsory 
hospital  plan  provides  60  days  of  hos- 
pitalization, with  a  $40  deductible  for 
each  spell  of  Illness,  up  to  100  days'  post- 
hospital  care  in  a  nonhospital  facility, 
up  to  100  visits  for  home  health  services 
after  a  hospital  stay,  and  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services  available  as  re- 
quired with  a  $20  deductible  during  a  20- 
day  period. 

The  voluntary  supplementary  plan  will 
pay  for  80  p>ercent  of  a  patient's  bill, 
after  a  $50  annual  deductible,  for  phy- 
sicians' and  surgical  services  in  hospital, 
clinic,  office  or  home;  up  to  100  visits 
a  year  for  home  health  services  without 
requirement  of  prior  hospitalization,  and 
other  medical  services  whether  provided 
in  or  out  of  a  medical  institution,  such 
as  X-rays,  electrocardiograms,  ambu- 
lance services,  surgical  dressings,  casts, 
braces,  rental  of  certain  medical  equip- 
ment as  oxygen  tents,  wheelchairs,  iron 
lungs,  ho.spital  beds.  Benefits  under  the 
two  plans  will  go  into  effect  July  1,  1966. 

Enrollment  in  the  basic  hospital  plan 
Is  automatic  at  age  65;  however,  persons 
who  do  not  receive  social  security,  rail- 
road retirement  benefits,  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  annuity,  or  public 
assistance  payments  should  contact  their 
local  social  security  office.  Those  who 
are  65  or  older  desiring  to  enroll  in  the 
voluntaiT  plan  covering  doctor's  fees 
and  other  medical  services  should  enroU 
before  March  31,  1966.  Others  not  yet 
65  should  enroll  during  the  3  months 
prior  to  reaching  age  65. 

Along  with  providing  medical  care  for 
18  million  senior  citizens  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  7-percent  across-the-board  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  for  20 
million  social  security  beneficiaries, 
retroactive  to  Januaiy  1,  1965. 

The  Kerr-Mills  program,  which  pro- 
vides medical  assistance  for  the  needy 
aged,  is  vastly  expanded  and  will  now 
Include  more  comprehensive  medical 
care^  for  the  blind  and  the  disabled  as 
welf  as  the  needy  aged.  Programs  for 
materal  and  child  health,  crippled  chll- 
dien,  health  care  for  needy  children,  and 


mental  retardation  planning  are  ex- 
panded. 

Other  amendments  made  to  the  social 
security  law  will  gradually  raise  maxi- 
mum family  benefits  to  $368  effective  in 
1971;  will  continue  child's  insurance 
benefits  until  age  22  if  he  Is  attending 
school  or  college;  will  provide  option  to 
widows  to  receive  actuarially  reduced 
benefits  at  age  60;  will  liberalize  earned 
income  limitation  by  exempting  first 
$1,500  a  year;  will  permit  disability  pay- 
ments to  workers  who  have  been  or  ex- 
pect to  be  disabled  for  at  least  12  con- 
secutive months;  will  liberalize  eligibility 
requirements  by  providing  basic  benefit 
of  $35  a  month  at  age  72  or  over  for 
355,000  persons  with  minimum  of  three 
quarters  of  coverage;  and  will  continue 
widow-widower  benefits  at  reduced  rate 
in  event  of  remarriage. 

To  finance  the  7 -percent  social  security 
benefits  increase  and  other  improve- 
ments made  in  the  program,  including 
the  basic  hospital  insurance  plan  for  the 
aged,  the  social  security  taxable  earnings 
base  Is  increased  to  the  first  $6,600  of 
income  and  the  tax  rate  is  gradually 
raised  from  the  present  3.62  percent  to 
5.65  percent  in  1987. 

It  has  now  been  30  years  since  Con- 
gress enacted  the  social  security  law  to 
provide  workers  with  basic  economic 
security  and  dignity  in  their  twilight 
years.  Many  amendments  over  the 
years  have  improved  the  original  law. 
The  89th  Congress  has  again  brought  the 
act  up  to  date  to  face  new  needs  and 
challenges  of  the  196G's. 


PICKLE  HARVEST  IN  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  pickle 
harvest  in  my  State  of  Michigan. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Mexican 
bracero  program  under  Public  Law  78, 
we  have  all  heard,  I  am  sure,  many  cries 
of  despair  from  those  who  profited  from 
the  use  of  low-wage  foreign  workers. 
We  have  been  engulfed  in  predictions  of 
gloom  of  what  would  happen  without 
the  braceros  to  harvest  the  crops.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  just  one 
crop  in  one  State  to  show  how  right  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor  was  that  sufficient 
domestic  workers  could  be  recruited  to 
harvest  the  crops. 

Braceros  have  formed  the  major 
source  of  labor  used  in  harvesting  Mich- 
igan pickles  in  past  years.  Last  year, 
for  example,  during  the  peak  harvest 
period  almost  80  percent  of  the  pickers 
were  braceros.  The  termination  of  the 
bracero  program  could  thus  have  been 
expected  to  have  a  considerable  impact. 

However,  this  year,  with  the  end  of 
Public  Law  78,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Its  Farm  Labor  Service  and  Public  Em- 


plojTnent  Service,  processors,  growers, 
and  their  associations  conducted  exten- 
sive recruitment  campaigns  throughout 
Michigan  and  nearby  States  to  obtain 
sufficient  labor.  This  campaign  was 
very  successful.  By  the  last  week  in 
June,  it  was  estimated  that  about  16,500 
domestic  migrant  workers  from  outside 
Michigan  were  committed  for  work  in 
the  pickle  harvest,  which  normally 
would  have  started  in  late  July  and  early 
August. 

Late  planting  and  extremely  cool  and 
dry  weather  during  the  growing  season 
delayed  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  by 
2  to  3  weeks.  In  fact,  severe  drought 
conditions  in  many  areas  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  nonirrigated  fields  would 
even  be  harvested.  This  prompted 
growers  to  notify  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Agency  that  they  did 
not  contemplate  any  additional  recruit- 
ment at  that  time. 

Because  of  the  uncertain  weather  con- 
ditions, the  actual  pickup  of  workers 
who  had  been  recruited  and  hired  in 
Kentucky.  West  Virginia.  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  other  States  was  deferred 
from  2  to  3  weeks.  Workers  who  arrived 
early  for  the  harvest  were  idle  and  turn- 
over increased.  Three  or  four  more  days 
of  drought  in  July  would  have  resulted 
in  much  acreage  being  abandoned. 

Then  came  heavy  rains,  and  the  de- 
mand for  workers  became  acute,  but  by 
that  time,  many  workers  previously  re- 
cruited were  no  longer  available.  A 
crash  recruitment  program  was  then 
undertaken. 

Despite  these  problems,  a  substantial 
number  of  domestic  workers  was  re- 
cruited. Compared  with  the  previous 
year,  domestic  employment  was  up  5,700 
workers  by  the  end  of  July,  7,400  by  mid- 
August,  9.000  by  the  end  of  August,  and 
2,100  on  September  15.  These  employ- 
ment gains  were  directly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  Mexican  braceros  were  not 
available.  Had  those  foreign  workers 
been  available,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
growers  would  have  found  domestic 
workers  not  available. 

There  has  been  another  very  inter- 
esting fact  emerge  from  the  situation 
this  year.  The  Secretary  of  Lab6r  has 
repeatedly  charged  that  the  use  of  Mexi- 
can braceros  at  low  wages  had  adversely 
affected  the  employment  of  domestic 
workers  by  keeping  farm  wages  de- 
pressed. Again  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  correct. 

Last  year,  Michigan  pickle  growers 
paid  their  workers  $1  an  hour.  A  few 
paid  piece  rates  which  guai-anteed  earn- 
ings of  $1  an  hour.  This  year,  most  em- 
ployers increased  their  wage  rates  to  meet 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  last  year,  and  hourly  rates  were 
raised  to  $1.25  an  hour.  In  fact,  at  the 
peak  of  the  harvest,  when  labor  supply 
was  most  critical,  a  number  of  growers 
changed  their  method  of  payment.  Tliey 
offered  piece  rates  of  35  cents  per  pail  for 
the  first  15  pails,  and  45  cents  per  pail  for 
all  additional.  The  hourly  guarantee  of 
$t=a6  was  kept.  In  marked  contrast  to 
previous  practice,  these  rates  were  paid 
without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  pickles 
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picked.  In  the  past,  higher  rates  were 
paid  only  for  small  pickles. 

Workers  were  instructed  to  pick  all 
pickles  found.  The  experience  under 
this  system  was  good,  and  worker  pro- 
ductivity increased.  Earnings  of  over  $2 
per  hour  was  reported  by  many  workers. 
This  change  in  the  wage  rate  was  due  to 
the  tight  labor  situation,  and  would  not 
have  occurred  if  an  ample  supply  of 
braceros  been  made  available. 

While  official  reports  as  to  the  produc- 
tion and  value  of  the  Michigan  pickle 
crop  will  not  be  available  for  at  least  an- 
other month,  domestic  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  far  greater  numbers  and  at 
higher  wages  than  in  the  past.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  domestic  wage  payments  will 
be  about  32,500,000  greater  this  year  than 
last.  To  which,  I  must  add,  this  money 
will  all  be  spent  in  this  country  in  con- 
trast to  the  earnings  of  braceros  who  take 
a  large  portion  of  their  earnings  back  to 
Mexico.  These  gains  would  never  have 
been  made  had  the  Mexican  program 
been  still  operative.  Though  there  were 
problems,  the  significant  thing  is  that  the 
pickle  crop  was  harvested,  and  that  more 
jobs  were  provided  for  our  own  American 
workers  and  at  higher  wages. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina) ,  for  15  min- 
utes, today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina) ,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adair  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina) and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  McDade. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wolff. 


SENATE    ENROLLED  BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

S.  1758.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  in  matters  before 
Federal  agencies; 

S.  2084.  An  act  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment and  road  beautiflcation  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems; 

S.  2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marlceting  orders  applicable  to  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  advertis- 
ing; and 

S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which  was  im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University.  Stanford,  Calif.; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Pomona  College; 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvigis  Aran  Heffernan; 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton; 

H.R.  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H.R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie 
L.  Rupert; 

H.R.  27C2.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manlio 
Massimiliani; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lily  Ning  Sheehan; 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleni    Bacola    Ciacco,    doctor    of    medicine; 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington; 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bibi 
Dnljeet  Kaur; 

H.R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  St.  Louis  University; 

H.R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Diosdado 
F.  Almazan; 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Little  Nancy  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  6312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pieter 
Cornells  Metzelaar; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph  system  with  orangepeel  in- 
ternal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ping- 
Kwan  Fong; 

H.R.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split- 
pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh; 


H.R.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Felipe  V.  Lavapies; 

H.R.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marga- 
ret Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd; 

H.R.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distri- 
bution machine  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.; 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca  Siegel; 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chro- 
matograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater,  Okla.; 

H.R.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  Isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.: 

H.R.  8646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rifkin 
Textiles  Corp.; 

H.R.  9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring  projec- 
tor for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota; 

H.R.  9495.  An  act  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribution 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Collins,  Colo.; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Center,  New  Orleans,  La.; 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  under  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916; 

H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife,  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter.  Penelope  Jean  Blyth; 

H.R.  10292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tsiang; 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both; 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  in  said  District;  and 

H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of  rocketry. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
October  20, 1965: 

H.R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  9022.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster; 
to  eliminate  Inequities  in  the  application  of 
Public  Law  815  In  certain  military  base  clos- 
ings; to  make  uniform  eligibility  require- 
ments for  school  districts  in  Public  Law  874; 
and  for  other  purposes. 
October  21,  1965: 

H.R.  1218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and/or  Holt  &  Export  Co.; 
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H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving  M. 
Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  9545.  An  act  providing  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  by  the  United  States 
of  certain  Items  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy; 

H.R.  11303.  An  act  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended: 

H.R.  11369.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  become  parties  to 
title  II  of  the  Compact  on  Taxation  of  Motor 
Fuels  Consumed  by  Interstate  Buses  and  the 
agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation  proration 
and  reciprocity; 

H.R.  11420.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certal?i  mail- 
ing privileges  with  re.spect  to  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25,  1965,  as  National  Parkin- 
son Week. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    CHARLES     H.     WILSON. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Fri- 
day, October  22,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follov.s: 

1696.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report 
on  records  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant 
to  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  , 

1697.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1698.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  acquisition, 
transfer,  conveyance,  and  lease  of  certain 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  as  sites  for  other  inter- 
national organizations,  and  as  sites  for  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pviblic  Works. 

1699.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Commtinlcatlons  Commission,  trans- 
mitting report  on  backlog  of  pending  appli- 
cations and  hearing  cases  as  of  August  31, 
1965,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  654;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1700.  A  letter  from  the  national  corpora- 
tion agent.  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Inc.,  transmitting  the 
financial  statement  of  the  Legion  of  Valor  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Inc.,  covering 
the  period  August  1,  1964-July  31,  1965, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-224;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIIT,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  9963.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  State  of  Alaska  by  pro- 
viding for  U.S.  participation  In  the  state- 
wide exposition  to  be  held  in  Alaska  during 
1967;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1187). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1188).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  509.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  House  Report  No.  176,  entitled 
"District  of  Columbia  Crime,"  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1189).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  512.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearing  on  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
(Rept.   No.    1190).     Ordered   to   be   printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  513.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  "Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project,"  89th  Congress,  1st  session;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1191).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  519.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  2580  (89th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.),  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1192) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
544.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the  printing 
as  a  House  document  of  the  statements  made 
and  other  pertinent  matter  presented  in 
honor  ofiHon.  Carl  Vinson:  with  amendment 
(Rept.   l|p.    1193).      Ordered   to   be   printed. 

Mr.  J^NES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
Hovise    Administration.      House    Resolution 

569.  Resolution  that  there  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  the  Carl  V^lnson  Room,  the  hearing  room 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1194).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House     Administration.     House     Resolution 

570.  Resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  document,  "Why  Vietnam,"  as  a  House 
document;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1195).     Ordered   to   be    printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
592.  Resolution  providing  for  printing  as  a 
House  document  the  "Compilation  of  Social 
Security  Laws";  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1196).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  53.  Concturent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  42d  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1197).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.    11588.    An   act   making   supplemental 


appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
1198).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  10607.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement  oT 
certain  moving  expenses  of  employees,  and 
to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  for  stor- 
age of  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
of  employees  assigned  to  Isolated  duty  sta- 
tions within  the  continental  United  States; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1199) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houce  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  com- 
mittee on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
Report  pursuant  to  (63  Stat.  377);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1200).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  of  Con- 
ference. H.R.  168  (Rept.  No.  1201).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee of  conference.  H.R.  9047  (Rept.  No. 
1202) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  ^outh  Carolina :  Committse 
of  Conference.  H.R.  10305  (Rept.  No.  1203i. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  In  the  financing  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  services  and  facilities  provided  under 
such  programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1204).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  mle  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 

H.R.  11722.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  11723.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 

H.R.  11724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  the  costs  of  removing  diseased  trees  \^her€ 
the  removal  is  required  by  a  local  govern- 
ing body;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  11725.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  two  modern 
stern-ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  experi- 
mental commercial  fishing,  research,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  11726.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  11727.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  11728.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Individuals  Irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  11729.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11730.  A  hill  to  provide  protection 
against  lynchings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  11731.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  nego- 
tiated sale  of  two  inactive  Liberty  ships  to 
the  Santa  Rosa  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  ST.nXH  of  Virc;inla : 

H  R.  11732.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  tiie  Wash- 
ington Country  National  Parkway,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATSON : 

H.R.  11733.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  as- 
sistance to  certain  educational  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  11734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
W.iter  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations  for  assisting  construc- 
tion of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works, 
and  to  strengthen  authority  to  enforce  pollu- 
tion abatement;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMrs.DWYER: 

H.R.  11735.  A  bill  to  est.iblish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  * 

H.R.  11736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TaifT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  free  Importation  of  certain  specialized 
eciurationr.l  equipment;  to  the  C';!umittee  on 
W'ays  and  Means. 

BvTIr.  GILBrnT: 

H  R.  11737.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  and  formulate  a 
comprehensi- e  pl.-^n  containing  recommcrda- 
tions  regardirg  the  action  that  should  be 
taken  to  pre.':erve,  devs'cp,  rnd  make  acces- 
sible for  public  use  and  benefit  the  Long 
Island  Soiuid  and  related  shoreline  av:?a3 
In  the  Strtcs  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committrc  on  I-  terior 
and  Insular  AfTriirs. 

By  Mr.  GP.IDER : 

H.H.  llT.jij.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  asr^lttance  to  elementnry  schools 
throt^'jhcut  the  Natioxi  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  provision  for 
the  services  of  child  development  speciaiists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  tuch  elementary 
ECliool  pcr.'.onre!  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  educnt.'onal  pur- 
po.<-es;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R.  11739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  sifety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railro.^d.s  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon."  aijprovecl  M-.rch  4.  1C07;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Interstate  ard  I'orcisn  Com- 
mrrce. 

Bv  Mr.  BELCHER : 

H.R.  li7;o.  A  biU  to  amend  tcctlon  312  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Cede  to  provide 
that  emphyEema  developins  a  10-pcrcent 
degree  of  disability  witliin  10  years  after 
Ecpnration  from  seivlce  shall  be  coar.iderr.d  to 
be  EorvicB  ccnnfcted;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTair^. 

Ey  :Mr.  CONYER3 : 

H.R.  11741.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
p,-cistaace  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period;  to  the 
Cormnlttce  on  Veterans'   AtT-iirs. 

By  Mi".  EDWARDS  of  California: 

K.R.  11742.  A  bill  to  rmend  chapter  13  of 
tit;e  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional protection  for  civil  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
prescribe  additional  penalties  for  violations 
of  civil  rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  11743.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform 
dates  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  In  those  States  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tions where  it  is  observed,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R.  11744.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tax  status 
of  American  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Vv'ays  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  11745.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throushout  the  Nation  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  tiirough  provisions  for 
the  services  of  child  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  educational  pui-- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L::bor. 

Ey  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.R.  11746.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
jipproprialed  funds  by  oflicials  or  agencies  of 
tile  Government  for  the  purpDse  of  influenc- 
ing the  vote  in  any  rofcrcndum  or  election 
held  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici-iiy. 

By  Mr.  TE AGUE  of  Texas  fby  request)  : 
H.R.  11747.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203, 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the 
cor.ditions  under  which  benefits  are  imme- 
diateiy  reduced  upon  readmi.ssion  of  vet- 
erans for  hospitalization  or  other  institu- 
tional care;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTr.irs. 

JI.R.11748.  A  bill  to  am-'nd  section  111 
of  t'tlo  33.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  travel  of  vetcriins  to  or 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
otlier  place,  in  connection  v.ith  vocational 
rshihiilt.aticn  or  cou..Et'liu?;,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cxam.ination,  treatm-'i-.t,  or  care;  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Vetvrr.s'  Affairs. 

Ey  Mr.  V.'HAII  EY: 
n.R.  11740.  A  bill   to  prohibit  dorecrat'oa 
ct    the    flag;     to    the    CommiUee    on    the 
Jtidic'arv. 

By  Mr.  303  WILSON: 

n.R.  11700.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 

rct~.ry  of  the  N.ivy  shall  tranfrfer  the  bathy- 

.^caph   Tric::te  II  to  the  city  of  S:in  Diego, 

CuUf.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DOVv: 
II.J.  Res.  7t;0.  Joint     resolution     designate 
Columbvis  Day,  tlie   12th  day  of  October  in 
each  year,  a  leral  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial  V. 

Byl.I-.  FiniGHAN: 
H.J.  Res.  7S1.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amondmc:it  to  the  Constitution  to  oni- 
pov-'er  the  Congrcrs  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  porncgrapl>ic  iiteralurc;  to  the  Coni- 
mittco  en  the  Judicl.ary. 

Ey  I  Ir.COM Y£RS: 
H.J.  Res.  702.  Joint  rerclution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unlt.d  St."tos  to  pre", id,'  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  v.'hn  r.ro  10  years  of  a^o  or  older;  to 
the  Con:mittec  on  the  Judiciary. 

Ey  Mr.  G'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  616.  Resclutiou  authorizing  the 
Committee  cf  Echicatlon  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  relating  to 
certain  matte- .'s  within  its  juri.'.diction;  to 
the  Committer  on  Ruin::. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Ref5.  617.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  ftnd  sttidy  of  the  quality  of 
education  made  available  overseas  to  chil- 
dren of  members  of  tlie  Armed  Forces,  and 
of  civilian  officers  and  employees,  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.eie.  Rcnolutlon  to  authorize  the 
Committee    on    Un-American    Activities    to 


conduct  an  investgiation  and  study  of  the 
organization  known  as  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  and  the  extent  and  character 
of  its  Involvement  in  tlie  current  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  ofiBcial  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 
H.  Res.  619.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  delegation  from  the 
House  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Research  Hospital  for  Children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follov/s: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.    11751.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of  Mr. 
George  Panourgias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  11752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lei-May 
Ling;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRAY : 
H.R.  11753.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  u^e 
of  Indi.ina  University;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me. ins. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  11754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignacio 
Aiello,  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  Aiello,   and 
their  children,  Gaetana  Maria  Aiello,  Paola 
AieJlo.  Andrea  Aiello,  and  Anna  Aiello;  to  t!ic 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H  R.  11755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tinos    Angelou;    to   the   Committee   on    tlie 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JOELSON': 
H.R.  1175S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
DAniico;  to  th-?  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOCJH: 
H.R.  117:;7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvato:-e 
Stabile;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EvMr.  KREB.'S: 
H.R.  li7.-!8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antor'no 
Sutera;  to  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  11759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Elizabeth  Ella  Stadler;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (by  request) : 
H.R.    ineo.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Dr. 
SiJdiq    Nabi;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judici-^ry. 

By  Mr.  OlIARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  11761.  A  b;il  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tsilipctros;   tp   the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RE.5NICK: 
H.R.  11762.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mr.   I 
Ping   Yii;    to    the   Committee   on   tiie   Jucii- 
cinry. 

E7  Mr.  UTT: 
HR.  11763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Havlv 
Schi<:l;er;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  claiTsc  1  of  rvile  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  refer rc'i  c.z  follows: 

28:^.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Naha  City,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, rah  live  to  the  method  of  election  of 
the  Chief  E:<cctitive  of  the  Governmert  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  rnd  Iiisular  Affairs. 

283.  Alco,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
C;  mbridgo,  Mass.,  relative  to  v.'alcr  pollution 
ir.  tlie  Charl.-^s  River;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

284.  Also,  petition  of  the  Mn.«sachu~ctts 
Medical  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  relative  to 
certain  directives  of  the  Department  of 
lior'lth.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 


October  21,  1965 
SENATE 

TiiiJRSD.vY,  Oct()ui:h  21,  190.') 

The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  in  the  quietness  dost 
speak  to  listening  hearts,  we  pray  Thee 
cleanse  the  thoughts,  that  color  our  out- 
look to  all  that  we  see  and  touch  for  we 
know  that  only  to  the  pure  dost  Thou 
grant  the  vision  of  Thy  face. 

May  those  who  here  speak  for  the 
people  be  patient  In  argument,  charita- 
ble in  judgment,  and  slow  to  wrath. 
Grant  us  to  know  Thee  that  we  may 
truly  love  Thee,  and  so  love  Thee  that 
we  may  freely  serve  Thee. 

We  would  bring  to  this,  our  daily  altar 
of  prayer,  our  inmost  selves  cluttered 
and  confused,  where  the  good  and  evil, 
the  petty  and  the  great,  the  wheat  and 
the  tares,  are  so  entwined. 

In  our  private  lives,  and  in  our  pub- 
lic service,  help  us  this  and  every  day, 
to  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, October  20,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  October  19,  1965,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  folhawing  acts 
and  joint  resolution :  ~ 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Sim 
Mah; 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  Boarding 
School,  Alaska; 

S.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henryda 
Lyska; 

S.  903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  painting,  illumination,  and  dismantle- 
ment of  radio  towers; 

S.  1012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto  F. 
Kernberg; 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vasileos 
Koutsougeanopoulos; 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  17, 
1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  Old  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  act  of  Marchi4.  1913.  as  amended,  by  the 
act  of  January  31.  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502) ; 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Gans- 
muller; 

S.  1856.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps; 

S.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollor; 


S.  2232.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.2273.  An  act  to  render  immune  from 
seizure  under  judicial  process  certain  objects 
of  cultural  signiiicance  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  ex- 
hibition, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contiin  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
new  reports  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  Marvin  E.  Frankel,  of 
New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Henry  Sterling  Wright, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list; 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  F.  Connolly.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving;   and 

Harvey  P.  Lanham,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  temporary  promotion  in  the  Navy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  W.  Reynolds,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Wisconsin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Philip  Randolph  Lee,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
Of  Marvin  E.  Frankel,  of  New  York,  to  be 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  for  nae  to  rise  in  sup- 
poit  of  the  confirmation  of  Bernard  Bou- 
tin as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

I  have  known  Bernie  Boutin  for  over 
20  years  as  a  neighbor,  a  fellow  Demo- 
crat, and  a  close  friend.  His  confimia- 
tion  today  is  a  tribute  to  the  record  of 
accomplishment  which  he  has  built  as  an 
outstanding  public  servant. 

Bernard  Boutin  sei^ved  as  mayor  of  my 
home  city  of  Laconia,  N.H.,  for  two  terms, 
during  which  he  demonstrated  the  ad- 
ministrative ability,  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  sterling  honesty  which  have 
characterized  his  public  sei-vice.  The 
mayoralty  of  Laconia  can  be  a  different 
job,  as  I  know  from  experience,  but 
Mayor  Buntin's  record  paved  the  v,-ay  for 
a  long  succession  of  Democratic  mayors 
from  Laconia. 

Bernard  Boutin  came  to  Washington 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Gefteral 
Services  Administration  during  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was 
made  GSA  Administrator  after  a  year 
had  passed.  As  Administrator  of  this 
multi-billion-dollar  organization,  he  per- 
formed so  superbly  that,  as  I  have  learned 
discussing  his  nomination  with  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  he  is  today  re- 
garded as  the  finest  Administrator  in  the 
history  of  the  General  SeiTices  Admin- 
istration. 

A  year  ago.  Administrator  Boutin  left 
the  GSA  to  enter  private  industry,  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders.  At  the 
urging  of  President  Johnson,  he  has  left 
his  highly  paid  post  to  again  take  up  the 
burdens  of  public  office.  I  am  certain 
that  his  outstanding  executive  ability 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  as  he  enters 
upon  the  difficult  job  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  in  going  over  the  many 
sterling  qualities  which  Bernard  Boutin 
Will  bring  to  his  new  post,  it  is  important 
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to  mention  that  the  Government  will  be 
getting  two  good  workers  for  the  price  of 
one. 

Alice  Boutin,  the  new  Deputy  Direc- 
tor's wife,  I  am  certain  will  continue  as 
her  husband's  giacious  pai'tner  in  the 
days  to  come.  Together  wit}i  their  10 
children,  the  Boutin  family  will  continue 
to  see  to  it  that  the  new  Deputy  Dii-ee- 
tor's  job  will  be  of  the  highest  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  noniina- 
tion  is  ccnirrmed. 

DIolPvICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COUKT 
.     OF  GENEr-^JL,  SESSIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  V7.  Hal  leek,  of  Llaryland,  to 
bs  r.ssociate  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  for 
the  term  of  10  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Proslde^it,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  t;iat  tho  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation cf  the  nominritious. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tera- 
poie.  Wic-iout  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGI3L-\TIVE  SESCION 

III-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

■Tne  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  toni- 
pore.  V/itho'at  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senate  lesumcd  the  consideration 
cf  legislative  bu':inej:s. 

The  ACTir;G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  entered  yester- 
day, October  20,  1365,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  senior  Senator  from  Hav.aii 
[Mr.  Fo:^;g]  for  one -half  hour. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR FONG 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  much  news  coverage  has  been 
given  me  for  recommending  among 
others  my  son  £.nd  niece  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  summer  v.'ork. 

The  fact  that  I  am  a  man  of  means 
rnd  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
summer  hire  Vv-as  confused  with  the  pro- 
giara  of  work  designed  for  needy  stu- 
dents contributed  much  to  the  news  value 
of  the  articles. 

Unfortvmately  the  aiticles  v/ere  mis- 
leading.   They  were  also  incomplete. 

These  nev.'s  articles  stated  that  these 
jc'os  were  intended  for  needy  youths. 

This  is  not  true.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  other  high  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  Pest  Office  Department  summer 
job  program  was  not  a  program  for  the 
needy. 

HELP  PROVIDE  OVER  400  PRIVATE  JOB3 

The  news  articles  on  the  post  office 
job  episode  referred  to  mc  as  a  million- 


aire, but  no  mention  was  ever  made  that, 
as  a  millionaire,  I  helped  to  provide  per- 
manent employment  for  more  than  400 
people  in  Hawaii  and  part-time  and  sum- 
mer employment  for  students. 

Ever  since  my  graduation  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1935, 1  have,  through 
various  businesses,  helped  to  create  jobs 
and  to  provide  a  liveli'nood  for  ma^iy, 
many  people  in  Hawaii. 

Finance  Factors,  Ltd.,  and  its  family 
of  companies  hr.ve  been  leaders  in  cre- 
ating ioh'S  for  the  pcci'lo  of  K-.wan.  I 
have  been  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  F:nan:o  Factors 
from  the  time  it  was  founded. 

The  prircipal  activities  cf  this  family 
of  companies  arc  industrial  loans,  fi- 
nance, investments,  home  building,  real 
estate  dovolopmeiit,  rcntols,  ir.suranc?, 
slocks  and  bonds  brokerage,  and  whclj- 
srJin'i-  and  retailing  of  rn:-.rinc  cunplies. 
Also  included  in  this  fr.mily  ox  companies 
Is  Finance  Factors  Foundation,  an  orga- 
nir:ation  e^igaged  in  charitable,  educa- 
tional, rnd  boncvol3nt  activities. 

The  Finance  Factors  family  of  corn- 
par  le~  witi:  r-sets  e-'oeet'ing  $.30  nriUjon 
provides  full-timo  jobs  for  333  persons 
thro\:'/hout  the  Slate  oCllr.w.  'd.  Tn  ad-Ji- 
tion,  the  HIghv.ay  Con^trdction  Co..  Ltd.. 
cf  which  I  am  chairman  of  tho  board  cf 
directors,  and  which  en^r.-res  in  all 
phas?s  of  heavy  construction  work,  pvo- 
xlCiZZ  fu!i-ti!nc  j':bs  for  00  persons. 

Together  these  ent'rpriscs  provide  full- 
time  jobs  for  a  total  of  428  men  and 
w.^men  in  Hawaii.  Tho  Library  of  Con- 
gress reports  that  a  conioai.y  employing 
400  employees  ranks  in  the  top  1  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  private  employers. 

ALjO     help     Pr.OVIDE     JOBS     FOP.     SrL":JEKT3 

Fuithermoro,  for  move  than  10  yoa-'s. 
Finance  Factors  has  been  a  part  of  the 
State's  cooperative  oHlce  education  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  division  cf  the  voca- 
tionc.l  training  student  program  of  the 
dep£i'tr.ient  of  education. 

Each  year  under  this  coorcrative  of- 
fice educ.-tlon  rrr.Tvr.m.  I'inance  Factors 
hires  hinh  school  students  who  attend 
dorses  in  tho  morning  and  work  m  the 
afternoon.  They  also  v.ork  during  the 
summer.  In  19;:3,  ??  .students  were 
hiied;  in  1934,  8,  and  in  1965,  6. 

A  number  cf  these  student  liirces  have 
graduated  and  remain-d  with  the  com- 
pany as  permanent  employees. 

SUMRirn  CONSTr.UCTION   JOBS  P.MD   MORE  THAN 
POST   OFI1CE    JOBS 

Highv.-cy  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  this 
year  hired  10  students,  most  of  them  col- 
lege students.  They  were  paid  from 
$3.20  an  hour  to  $3.60  an  hour,  wiiicli 
far  exceeds  the  rate  of  pay  at  the  post 
oflice. 

Just  this  .summer.  Highway  Constiuc- 
tirn  Co.,  Ltd.,  alone  provided  more  jobs 
at  higher  pay  for  Hawaii's  students  than 
received  by  those  obtaining  post  office 
jobs  through  my  recommendation.  Be- 
sides, the  post  office  jobs  were  mostly 
pait  time,  whereas  these  construction 
jobs  were  full-time  positions. 

REASON   FOR   WORKING  IN  POST  OFFICE 

The  fact  that  my  son  Rodney  wanted 
to  secure  a  new,  different,  and  histruc- 


tive  experience  in  the  Post  Ofiicc  Depart- 
ment as  an  addition  to  his  already  diver- 
sified work  e::periences  was  never  men- 
tioned in  news  articles. 

Rodney  had  worked  one  summer  os  '\ 
trny  boy  at  LiLby,  McNeill  L  Libby;  one 
su:iimcr  as  a  clork  at  the  Liberty  Buii!;  of 
Honolulu;  one  summer  as  a  construction 
wojkcr  vt  Highway  Construction  Co., 
Ltd.;  rart  of  one  summer  as  a  lot  boy  at 
U.scd  C.r  Silcs,  and  the  othor  p.-^rt  U 
P:xi-".c  Jl.^rine  Cupidy;  and  from  tiino  to 
time  as  a  farmhand  on  my  banana  farm, 
hoeing  v.  ccds,  fertilizing,  hr.rvesting,  and 
ccirting  the  bananas  to  maikct. 

During  his  spare  time  he  has  loarncd 
to  build  beats  by  blueprints,  repair  m:i- 
rine  engines,  mrkc  commcicial  signs  an:l 
posters,  and  trke  rnd  develop  phctc- 
Craplis  as  a  hobby. 

With  this  vaj'ied  v.ork  background  and 
knj.vledge,  he  felt  that  the  approxininie- 
ly  2-monih  post  office  summer  job  would 
Five  -him  experience  in  one  of  the  bi-^gci-t 
departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Und?ubtcdly  the  prospects  of  c.-cr-e- 
rle.ico  to  be  gained  prompted  oLher 
Llembers  cf  Cor.?ress  like  myself  to  sug- 
gest next  of  kin  for  post  ofiice  jobs. 

H '.'.V   I   C'.ME   TO   nT:."IR   N/\MF3    TO    TO.ST   C"FICK 

la  early  Juno,  r.n  ofPcial  f.t  the  S.-jn 
>r.^ncisco  ronional  post  office  teleph'^-.^ed 
me,  invtfng  mo  to  f  J'bmit  n'lmes  for  svim- 
mer  emnloymcnt.  As  this  program  was 
not  for  the  needy,  he  did  not  stvtc  a-i  ■ 
reriuirenent  that  the  nominees  musj  be 
needy  youths. 

On  inquiring  how  many  I  was  to  rec- 
ommend, I  was  told  "about  four."  I 
then  r.skcd  Rodney  to  Rive  me  n.Tmcs  of 
four  University  of  Kr.v.aii  students  v.ho 
wanted  to  wcrk. 

After  giving  me  the  four  names.  Rod- 
ney said  he  also  would  like  to  work  and 
see  how  the  po.'it  offioe  functions.  Eut  a:^ 
ho  had  intended  to  attend  summer 
sohool,  I  said  he  should  spend  his  time 
o:\  his  studios. 

Rodney  said  by  .':trictly  budgeting  hi3 
time  he  thought  ho  could  hold  a  part- 
time  job,  apply  himself  to"  his  studies, 
a! id  buld  a  hydroplane — bont — he  had 
planned  as  a  si-mmcr  project, 

L-ke  otiier  parents,  I  am  trying  to 
make  sure  my  childi'cn  complete  their 
schooling.  I  rm  trying  to  teach  them  to 
make  good  use  of  their  time,  to  set  rcVis 
and,  by  their  ovv-n  cITorts  and  haid  work, 
to  acliieve  th:m.  Knjwing  that  pesplc 
who  are  prc3.'^ed  for  time  usually  us? 
their  time  efficiently,  I  consented  to  rec- 
ommend him  for  a  part-time  job. 

FOUR  JOBS  AVAILADLE,  SON  LTSTHD  SIXTH  IN 

PREFERENCE 

I  therefore  agreed  to  submit  hi'=; 
name — but  as  No.  6  on  my  list.  My  niece 
al.so  asked  that  she  be  recommended.  I 
listed  her  as  No.  5. 

Had  I  wished  to  ir»sure  first  considera- 
tion for  my  son,  I  would  have  listed  hs 
name  first.  I  added  my  niece  and  son 
as  No.  5  and  No.  6,  respectively,  with  no 
assurance  whatever  that  they  would  also 
be  given  employment,  for  my  quota  was 
four.  I  was  not  even  assured  that  four 
would  be  apiX)inted.  The  post  office 
could  have  rejected  every  nominee. 
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My  letter  to  the  San  Francisco  regional 
office  reads  as  follows; 

June  15.  1965. 
mr.  raymond  r.  holmquist, 
Regional   Director,    San    Francisco    Regional 
Oljicc,  Post  OJlcc  Dcfartment.  San  Fran- 
cisco. CiV-f. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Raymond  Germaine.) 

DEAR  Mn.  Hot.mqtjist:  Pursuant  to  Mr. 
Germaino's  telcplior.e  conversation,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  following  names  for  employment 
for  t'.ie  summer  in  the  city  of  Honolulu 
listed  according  to  preference;  Kathleen 
Kong.  Wayne  Nishigaja,  Randy  Ko,  Ronald 
M.it3umuia.  Carolyn  Fong,  and  RoU.iey  Fung. 
With  wf rm  best  wishes  and  aloha,  I  am, 
Sincerely  your.^, 

HIP.^M  L.  FcNG. 

In  previous  years,  I  v.as  not  invited 
to  recommend  anyone  lor  summer  jobs  at 
the  post  oiiice.  Kcvcrthclc^s,  I  did  rec- 
cniniend  several  students  for  such  jobs 
at  the  Post  Office  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  the  past  5  years,  I  have  had  thiee 
appointed,  less  than  one  a  year.  This 
year  I  v\  as  surprised  that  not  only  were 
tl:e  fli  st  four  persons  I  named  employed, 
but  the  whole  list. 

THEY  WOnKED,  EARNED  TEEIH  PAY 

Tbo  d..ties  assigned  to  my  .'^on  and 
niece  v.cre  at  night.  Hours  v.cve  irregu- 
lar. To  my  knov.'lcdge,  both  fulfilled 
their  tasks  .^atisfActordy.  Both  worked 
for  their  pay  and  put  in  their  time  just 
as  all  emplcytes  arc  expected  to  do. 

Actually,  Rodney  could  have  v.orked 
in  a  coristruction  job  I'aying  ?3.63  an 
hour — v.iiirh  is  much  more  than  the  post 
office-  job.  In.jttad,  he  was  willing  to 
work  in  the  post  office  for  less  money  to 
diversify  his  experience. 

In  this  way,  a  hioher  paying  job  v.as 
availab'e  for  someone  else  seeking  sum- 
mer employment. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  my  son 
preferred  to  applv  himself  constructive- 
ly during  part  of  his  summer  vacation 
instead  of  merely  to  loaf  and  play. 

I  believe  every  boy  should  earn  his 
way  throurrh  life.  No  one  should  be 
a  freeloader. 

The  son  of  a  man  of  means  would 
be  severely  criticized  for  being  a  per- 
petvial  playboy,  living  a  life  of  ease  with- 
out gainful  vork — and  rightly  so. 

Critics  crnnot  lexically  condemn  per- 
sons of  moans  for  a  life  of  leisure,  then 
turn  around  and  condemn  those  who  do 
work,  on  the  ground  they  are  depriving 
someone  else  of  a  job. 

SON  ?.r.sic.N.'5:D  ON  HIS  own 

On  August  26,  my  son  resigned.  For 
he  had  gained  the  impression  that  the 
post  office  summer  program  was  for  the 
needy,  after  reading  a  magazine  article 
and  the  post  office  questionnaire  asking 
summer  employees  how  they  were  going 
to  use  their  earnings. 

Rodney  resigned  without  consulting 
me. 

I  am  proud  that,  as  soon  as  he  thought 
this  was  an  antipoverty  program,  he  de- 
cided he  did  not  v.ant  to  deprive  a  needy 
person  of  a  job. 

His  impression  that  this  was  an  anti- 
poverty  program  was  mistaken,  but  to 
him  the  impression  was  real. 

CXI 1760 


POST   OFFICE  PROGRAM   NOT  FOR  NEEDY 

Every  year  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  Federal  Government  has  had  a  pro- 
gram of  hiring  young  people  for  summer 
work  to  replace  regular  employees  on 
vacations,  to  reduce  overtime  of  regular 
workers,  and  to  v.'ork  on  special  projects. 
About  50,000  youths  have  been  hired  each 
summer,  lonrr  before  there  was  any  anti- 
poverty  program. 

This  year  on  May  23,  President  John- 
son proposed  a  second  summer  hire  pro- 
grsni,  cilled  Youth  Opportunity 
Cc^mpaign,  v.ith  tho  goal  of  increasing 
job  opportunities  for  youths  age  16 
til  rough  21  by  h-^lf  a  million  jobs  hi  Gov- 
e.  nnient  and  business. 

This  wr.s  to  involve  not  only  tl^e  Fed- 
e  rd  Government,  which  was  to  supply 
23,000  jobs,  but  State  governments,  cities 
of  10,000  ov  moie,  and  private  businesses 
Ihi-oughout  tho  Nation. 

Tlie  President  named  Vice  President 
IlTjMPiiREx  to  head  a  task  force  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  program. 

vitn  rr.EjiDr.-;r   HcMPHaEY  s.".id  nlpd  not  a 

ra;QX."II!EMENT 

Recently,  the  Vice  President  confirmed 
th.-fc  the  Youth  Opportunity  Camna'?n 
did  not  require  thot  youths  be  needy. 

On  Scptem'^.-er  18,  10G5,  the  Honolulu 
C tar  Bulletin  published  an  article  relFj> 
ing  t")  an  interview  v.ith  reporters  on 
Soi:t:mbcr  IG,  as  follows: 

T>c  Vit'e  Pre:^^lclcnt  contended  the  Federal 
Yoiitli  Opportunity  Campiign  launched  last 
roriijg  by  Prc:  iient  Johnson  carried  no  re- 
qnlrcmcr.t  that  the  j-oungstcrs  be  poor. 

H"}  Fakl  ai:y  ciich  means  test  would  be 
'liumiJiitlrw  to  young  people."  Stressing 
tr.at  m^.r.y  cf  t'.ie  young'-tcrs  were  e;'.rning 
money  lor  coMegc  expenses,  HuMrHP.EY  said 
many  familits  not  in  tiie  poverty  bracket 
upc-d  help  for  those  high  costs. 

Ar^iirovEuVY  Tviius  not  used  for  P03T  orriCE 

ST-MriLR  HIKES 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Tyler 
Abcil  said  the  iiii-ing  of  summer  help  for 
the  Post  Office  v/as  not,  in  any  way,  re- 
lated to  the  Federal  antipoverty  program. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  story, 
published  on  September  4,  continued: 

AbcU  said  criticism  across  the  Nation  has 
been  b^sed  upon  the  misconception  that  the 
program  was  aimed  at  hclpUig  poverty- 
stricken  youth!?. 

"This  is  not  true,"  he  saia. 

"These  funds  were  appropriated,  as  they 
have  been  for  several  years  to  give  the  Post 
Ofiice  the  help  that  it  needs." 

At  a  hen  ring  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Com-mittce,  which  I 
attended,  on  the  nominatioii  of  Law- 
rence F.  O'Erien,  to  be  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  O'Brien  testified  that  "it  was 
my  understanding  the  Department  did 
not  make  use  of  so-called  poverty  ap- 
propriation funds"  in  paying  its  summer 
v.-orkers — committee  transcript,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Richard 
J.  Murphy  wrote  to  Representative  Al- 
bert H.  QuiE  on  August  16: 

Tlie  legislation  concerning  the  w  ir  on  pov- 
erty, to  which  you  refer,  has  no  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  summer  employment  program 
of  the  Department,  which  is  operated  from 
departmental  funds. 


CONGRESSMEN   NOT  TOLD   TO  NAME   NEEDY 

As  I  was  asked  to  submit  a  list  of 
names,  I  naturally  assumed  that  the  post 
office  summer  jobs  were  the  regular  sum- 
mer-hire jobs  that  had  been  available 
for  years. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  evidently 
were  under  the  same  impression. 

In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  for  Au- 
gurjt  30,  the  following  appears: 

Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink  said  there 
was  no  insistence  that  the  young  people  come 
from  low-Income  famUie.'j. 

"As  I  recall,  the  request  eald  notbins 
about  them  having  to  be  financially  needy," 
£'id   RL'pic.ienti.tive   cpark  Matsunaca. 

U.S.  Representative  Albert  II.  Quie 
told  U''e  House  th??.t  he  was  called  in  early 
Jiuie  by  the  post  ofiice.    He  said: 

I  Was  not  offered  a  quota  but  was  simply 
told  I  cou'd  iiUbmit  names  for  considerattcn. 
However,  neither  wis  anj'thing  said  about 
the  youths  being  economically  or  eUuca- 
tionaiiy  disadvantaged. 

POST  orricE  n:rr.iME?.  phock-m  i:irr:i.a:3NT 

A  joii-it  statement  released  in  August 
by  Postmaster  General  Gronouski  and 
Civil  Service  Commission  Ciiairman 
Joiin  "V/.  Ivlacy,  Jr.,  after  a  review  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  summer  hirmg 
program,  disciosed  further  facts,  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  review  sl;ov.s  that  there  had  been  a 
b..sic  misuuder^tauding  on  the  part  of  some 
d.?partnient  officials  regarding  the  relation- 
ship betv-een  the  regular  siimmer  employ- 
ment program  of  the  department  and  the  r.d- 
ditional  summer  employment  undertaken  iu 
rerporj.':c  to  the  youth  opportunity  cr.mpa)gn. 

The  misunderstanding  was  cr.uicd  in  p.-:rt 
by  the  nature  of  the  Post  Office  Depirtmeiits 
cumuier  requirements.  In  previous  years 
season.d  assistants  were  wf.^Cl  to  replace  reg- 
ulr.r  postal  employees  who  were  on  vacation 
and  to  reduce  escesLive  overtime  worked  by 
regular  employees.  They  were  paid  at  the 
same  rate,  $2.29  per  hour  (PFS-3*!evel) ,  puid 
to    full-time    employees    for    eimtlar    wor:'^. 

This  summer  the  Department  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  w.as  practicable  to  different!."te 
beuveen  the  duties  assigned  to  individuals 
appointed  under  the  new  youth  opportuniiy 
campaign. 

This  contrasts  with  the  operations  of  other 
agencies  where  it  was  possible  to  create  spe- 
cial cmpIojTnent  opportunities  for  Youth 
O;"portiniity  Campaign  referrals  and  con^e- 
qiiently  to  pay  the  minimum  Federal  Youth 
Opportunity  Campaign  wage  rate  of  $1.25 
an  liour. 

In  view  of  the  similarity  of  duties  and 
v-'age  rates,  the  Pest  Office  Department 
trented  all  summer  appointments  as  o:".e 
group. 

COMPETITI\'E    EXAMS    STARTING    NEXT    YEAR 

Recently,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announced  plans  for  competitive  ex- 
aminatioirs  for  most  Federal  summer 
jobs  starting  in  1CG6.  A  competitive 
testing  plan,  separate  from  the  general 
summer  employment  exam.ination,  is  be- 
ing developed  for  summer  jobs  in  post 
offices  throughout  the  Nation.  The  post 
office  test  will  be  open  to  children  and 
relatives  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  j-ouths. 

I  heartily  approve  selection  of  young 
men  and  women,  including  children  and 
relatives  of  Members  of  Congress,  for 
summer  jobs  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
examination.    It  will  assure  selection  on 
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the  basis  of  merit  and  will  give  everyone 
an  even  break  according  to  ability. 

Summer  hiring  pi-ograms  fox-  the  "dis- 
advantaged," which  call  for  referral  of 
needy  youths  by  employment  service 
oflRces  or  by  welfare  organizations,  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  new  competitive 
examining  programs,  according  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

SUMMARY 

Vice  President  Humphrey  and  top  post 
office  officials  have  publicly  stated  the 
post  orPce  summer  job  program  was  not 
for  needy  youths.  No  antipoverty  funds 
were  used  for  it. 

In  inviting  me  to  submit  four  names, 
the  post  office  did  not  specify  these  were 
to  be  needy  persons. 

I  submitted  six  names  in  order  of  pref- 
erence, listing  my  son  last  and  my  niece 
next  to  last.  I  had  no  prior  indication 
nor  assurance  my  son  and  niece  would 
even  be  considered  for  jobs. 

The  Post  Office,  surprisingly,  offered 
employment  to  all  names  on  m.y  list.  My 
son  and  niece  both  worked  their  required 
hours  and  earned  their  pay. 

I  am  glad  they  were  ambitious  enough 
to  want  to  work.  I  believe  their  expe- 
rience was  valuable. 

By  working  part  time  at  the  post  ofTice 
at  lower  pay,  my  son  made  available  a 
higher  pay,  full-time  summer  job  for 
someone  else  in  the  highway  construction 
firm  of  which  I  am  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Various  businesses,  of  which  I  am 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board, 
provide  year-round  employment  for  428 
men  and  women  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
part-time  and  summer  employment  every 
year  for  high  school  and  university 
students. 

In  the  future  most  Federal  summer 
jobs  will  be  filled  by  competitive  exam- 
inations taken  by  young  men  and  women, 
including  children  and  relatives  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  believe  this  is  a  fair 
method  of  selection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  joint  statement  of  Postmaster 
General  John  A.  Gronouski  and  Civil 
Service  Commission  Chairman  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr.,  on  appointments  of  seasonal 
assistants  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statement  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral John  a.  Grounouski  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Chairman  John  VV.  Macv, 
Jr.,  on  Appointments  of  Seasonal  Assist- 
ants IN  THE  Post  Office  Department 
Summer  appointments  in  ttie  Post  Office 
Department  have  been  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment  and   the  U.S.   Civil  Service   Com- 
mission.    This  review  shows  that  there  had 
been  a  basic  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  some  Department  officials  regarding  the 
relationship    between    the   regular   summer 
employment  program  of  the  Department  and 
the  additional  summer  employment  under- 
taken in  response  to  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign. 

The  misunderstanding  was  caused  in  part 
by  the  nature  of  the  Post  Office  Department's 
summer  requirements.  In  previous  years 
seasonal  assistants  were  used  to  replace  regu- 
lar postal  employees  who  were  on  vacation 
and  to  reduce  excessive  overtime  worked  by 
regular  employees.     They  were  paid  at  the 
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same  rate,  $2.29  per  hour  (PPS-3  level),  paid 
to  full-time  employees  for  similar  work. 

This  summer  the  Department  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  practicable  to  differentiate 
between  the  duties  assigned  to  individuals 
appointed  under  their  regular  summer  em- 
ployment program  and  those  appointed  un- 
der the  new  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign. 
This  contrasts  with  the  operation  of  other 
agencies  where  it  was  possible  to  create  spe- 
cial employment  opportunities  for  Youth 
Opportuntiy  Campaign  referrals  and  conse- 
quently to  pay  the  minimum  Federal  Youth 
Opportunity  Campaign  wage  rate  of  $1.25 
per  hour. 

la  view  of  the  similarity  of  duties  pnd 
wage  rates,  the  Post  Office  Department 
treated  all  summer  appointments  as  one 
group.  Referrals  from  sources  which  had 
furnished  names  for  consideration  for  sum- 
mer employment  in  the  past  were  accepted 
and  considered  for  employment  to  all  sum- 
mer Jobs.  State  employment  service  refer- 
rals were  also  sought.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  at  the  outset  of  the  program 
use  the  State  employment  service's  offices  as 
the  prime  recruiting  source. 

After  the  initial  hiring  effort,  the  Post 
Office  Department  made  all  seasonal  appoint- 
ments solely  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 
Department  and  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
This  Included  using  the  State  employment 
service  referrals  as  the  primary  source.  A 
final  report  of  hiring,  in  fact,  shows  that  the 
State  employment  offices  provided  the  larg- 
est source  of  employees. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  have 
determined — based  on  the  information  de- 
veloped in  their  now  completed  reviews — 
that  a  thorough  study  of  future  summer 
employment  procedures  in  the  Department 
will  be  completed  in  time  for  use  in  the 
summer  of  1966.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
will  be  to  establish  future  summer  employ- 
ment which  will  meet  the  operating  needs 
of  the  Department  on  a  full  merit  basis. — 
August  16,  1965. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.   AIKEN.     Mr.   President,   as   the 


first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  draws 
to  a  close  it  seems  appropriate  to  com- 
ment briefly  upon  some  of  the  issues  of 
foreign  policy  that  are  of  concern  to 
my  constituents  and  to  constituents  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

When  I  pick  up  the  morning  paper 
I  get  quite  concerned  to  note  that  ac- 
cording to  some  pollster  or  other  60  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  support 
President  Johnson's  foreign  policy;  30 
percent  oppose  it;  and  the  rest  have  no 
opinion. 

American  citizens,  and  even  the  Presi- 
dent, are  entitled  now  and  then  to  have 
something  more  solid  to  grapple  with 
than  percentage  figures  gleaned  by 
anonymous  aids  who  sample  carefully 
construed  cross-sections  of  our  society. 

My  views  are  not  based  on  polls  but 
are  an  attempt  to  put  my  reflections 
into  the  stream  of  American  thought. 

By  and  large  it  seems  that  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  have  endeavored  with 
reasonable  success  to  maintain  a  non- 


partisan attitude  toward  the  Presidents 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
President's  desire  to  obtain  a  consensus 
for  his  policies  has  been  so  effective  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Republican  Party 
have  been  constrained  to  silence. 

But  we  do  have  some  Membeis  of 
Congress  who  have  spoken  out  in  a  mi.si 
critical  manner. 

What  Republicans  may  have  failed  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  Pres- 
idents  policies  in  Vietnam,  or  the  Do- 
minican Republic  or  elsewhere,  has  been 
more  than  made  up  for  by  some  of  the 
dissident  voices  within  his  own  party 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  that  although 
we  have  been  reasonably  successful  in 
keeping  foreign  policy  out  of  partisan 
politics,  it  is  nevertheless  a  subject  which 
concerns  most  Americans. 

It  excites  comment  and  debate  on  the 
campuses,  in  the  press,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  also  discussed  in  a  serious  mood  at 
the  crossroads. 

This  debate  is  healthy. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  American  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  election  year  ahead,  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  effort  to  seek  partisan 
advantage  by  either  party  in  these  demo- 
cratic discussions  of  foreign  policy. 

At  the  same  time  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  weigh  with  great  care  the  criti- 
cism and  comment  from  those  outside 
his    bureaucracy    regardless    of    party. 

The  President  knows  ours  is  not  a 
society  in  which  "the  King  can  do  no 
wrong." 

I  sometimes  suspect,  however,  that 
there  may  be  individuals  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy who  put  both  ears  to  the 
ground  to  find  out  what  the  White  House 
thinks  or  would  like  to  hear  before  de- 
ciding on  their  own  recommendations. 

Certainly  recent  books  on  the  Ken- 
nedy years  suggest  that  Presidents  must 
be  cautious  in  distinguishing  between 
self-generated  consensus  and  consensus 
arising  out  of  full  and  free  discussion. 

I  am  one  who  is  put  on  guard  by  state- 
ments such  as  those  made  a  few  days  ago 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  said: 

The  facts  •   *   *  are  undisputed. 

And: 

All  those  in  our  Government  who  had  ac- 
cess to  official  information  were  convinced. 

I  hope  the  President  is  also  on  guard. 

The  public  demands  certainties. 

Said  Henry  Mencken,  but  he  added : 

Tliere  are  no  certainties. 

Having  said  these  things,  I  hasten  to 
add  that  I  believe  the  policies  of  the 
President  during  the  past  year  have  been 
a  fair  reflection  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  people. 

I  would  not  deny  that  a  strong  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  educate,  persuade,  cajole, 
or  even  intimidate  the  American  people 
into  particular  courses  of  action,  domes- 
tic or  foreign. 

This  has  been  done. 

But  ideally — and  this  is  the  usual  pat- 
tern— the  broad  lines  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  are  deter- 
mined by  an  interplay  between  public 
attitudes   and   the   demands   of  foreign 
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policy  as  the  President  and  his  advisers 
see  those  demand.s. 

This  is  a  condition  which  our  foreign 
friends  often  fail  to  understand. 

What  the  President  proposes  is  likely 
to  be  the  disposition  of  the  American 

people.  ^.  , 

But  a  President  must  be  cautious  and 
not  consti-ue  the  disposition  and  advice 
of  the  bureaucracy  to  be  the  disposition 
of  the  American  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

I  believe  history  will  show  that  during 
the  first  years  of  his  Presidency,  Mr, 
Johnson  has  faithfully  reflected  chang- 
ing public  attitudes  toward  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

He  has  presided  over  a  forei'm  policy 
characterized  by  a  significant  change  in 
direction  and  tone. 

It  will  long  be  debated  whether  these 
changes  resulted  from  the  personal  im- 
pact of  one  man  serving  as  the  most 
powerful  Executive  of  the  world,  or 
whether  these  changes  stemmed  from  the 
basic  attitudes  of  Americans  toward  the 
world. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  changed 
emphasis  in  our  foreign  policy  is  at- 
tributable in  large  part  to  the  impact  of 
the  American  people  on  the  President, 
and  not  vice  versa. 

I  do  not  believe  President  Johnson  has 
brought  the  six-shooter  and  frontier 
justice  to  international  relations. 

But  he  surely  is  refiecting  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  state  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  American 
fore:sn  policy  during  the  past  year  has 
changed  cour.se  toward  a  hardening  of 
attitudes  toward  other  nations. 

We  h?.vc  increased  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam;  v,e  have  hardened  our  at- 
titude towcud  Indonesia  and  its  Presi- 
dent: the  Chief  of  State  of  Pakistan  was 
made  to  feel  the  concern  of  this  Nation 
at  his  turn  toward  Communist  China; 
the  United  States  was  quick  to  react 
to  the  burnin.?  of  its  llbvary  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  is  not  likely  again 
to  rush  into  long-term  commitments  of 
food  to  assist  the  Nasser  regime  maintain 
its  power:  and  General  de  Gaulle's  cool- 
ness has  been  reciprocated. 

There  have  been  seme  Gestures  toward 
softening  relationshijis  with  other  na- 
tion.s — notably  our  v.ithdrawal  of  op- 
position to  permitting  delinquents  to  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  cvcir  in  that  instance  we 
made  it  clear  tliat  we  ourselves  v.ere 
abandoning  the  double  standard  in  the 
United  Nations. 

There  are  those  who  m^y  fix  th.e  1962 
m!.s.silo  crisis  in  Cuba  as  the  turning 
point  in  Amoi'can  policy — the  moment 
when  Presidr-nt  Kennedy  with  the  full 
backing  of  the  Nation  announced  to  the 
worid  that  we  hnd  had  enough. 

The  President's  demand  that  Soviet 
minsiles  be  removed  from  Cuba  was  met. 

He  stopped  short  of  the  use  of  force, 
however,  to  a?ccrta'n  whether  the  re- 
movals had  in  fact  taken  place  and  he 
stopped  short  of  the  use  of  force  in  re- 
moving the  thorn  of  Castro  from  our 
flank. 

The  marked  hardening  of  public  atti- 
tudes in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  which 


has  taken  place  during  the  past  2  years 
deserves  comment  because  such  com- 
ment may  help  Americans  understand 
themselves. 

Even  more  Important,  this  expression 
may  help  foreigners  understand  that 
American  policy  enunciated  by  the 
President  reflects  a  basic  change  in  our 
public  attitude. 

It  may  be  old-fashioned  in  this  day 
to  claim  that  the  American  people  are 
basically  an  idealistic  people. 

Our  continent  has  been  filled  with  im- 
mi;Trants  who  fied  other  countries  to 
seek  a  new  life  here— not  just  a  rich 
life  in  a  monetary  sense,  but  a  rich  life 
in  the  sense  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
trust  in  one  another. 

We  mobilized  in  World  War  I  for  the 
ideal  of  creating  a  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. 

We  fought  World  War  II  for  the  ideal 
of  a  world  of  peace,  free  of  want  and 
fear. 

We  fought  in  Korea  for  the  ideal  of  a 
United  Nations  capable  of  using  force  to 
prevent  aggression;  and  we  fight  today 
in  South  Vietnam  for  the  ideal  that  ag- 
gressors should  leave  their  neighbors 
alone. 

I  am  not  ro  naive  as  to  believe  that 
these  "ideals"  encompass  all  the  reasons 
we  have  fought  wars — but  they  state  the 
basic  reason  why  Americans  as  a  peo- 
ple have  been  willing  to  mobilize  their 
resources  to  wage  war. 

After  World  War  II  this  Nation  went 
on  its  most  idealistic  binge. 

We  supported  the  United  Nations;  we 
liquidated  our  Armed  Forces;  we  en- 
gaged in  massive  programs  of  economic 
recovery;  we  provided  economic  assist- 
ance to  nearly  a  hundred  nations;  we 
helped  arm  nations — never  for  offense, 
but  always  for  defense,  of  course.  We 
cnt::agcd  in  vast  programs  of  exchanges 
of  persons  in  the  hope  that  international 
understanding  would  promote  peace. 

What  is  happening  today  is  that  Amer- 
ican ideali.sm  is  being  tampered  by  a 
grov.ing  disillusionm.eut  that  runs  deeper 
and  deeper. 

Let  me  illustrate. 

The  American  dedication  to  the  ideal 
of  a  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  to 
maintain  international  peace,  to  develop 
friendly  relations  among  nations,  to 
achieve  international  cooperation  in 
solving  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
humanitarian  problems,  and,  in  general, 
to  harmonize  the  actions  of  nations,  has 
given  way  to  disillusionment  with  the 
United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping  in- 
strument. 

I  need  not  spell  out  the  reasons  for 
this,  but  only  to  mention  disregard  of 
article  19,  the  substitution  of  the  concept 
of  universality  of  membership  for  the 
concept  of  selectivity,  the  willingness  of 
many  nations  to  use  the  United  Nations 
only  when  it  serves  the  narrow  national 
interest. 

American  disillusion  v.-ith  the  ideal  of 
foreign  aid  as  a  means  to  help  poorer 
nations  develop  their  economies  is 
deepen  ng  to  the  point  of  threatening 
the  entire  concept. 

American  AID  was  formerly  mostly 
in  the  form  of  outright  gifts. 


But  othei'  nations  did  not  follow  that 
pattern. 

American  AID  then  took  the  form  of 
low-interest  loans. 

But  other  nations  did  not  follow  that 
pattern. 

Most  irtvportant  of  all,  American  aid 
was  based  on  an  assumption  that  there 
would  be  substantial  amounts  of  self- 
help — that  the  rich  of  a  poor  nation 
would  invest  in  their  own  economies; 
that  they  would  pay  their  taxes,  that 
they  would  support  land  reform,  and 
show  some  interest  in  the  poor  of  their 
own  societies.  This  has  proved  largely 
a  false  expectation. 

The  wealthy  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  no  stomach  for  social  change. 

They  are  quick  to  describe  any  effort 
toward  tax  collection  as  communism  and 
land  reform  as  revolution. 

In  general  they  reject  the  measures 
W'hich  have  produced  reasonably  afl3uent 
and  productive  societies  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

Indeed,  there  is  accvunulating  evi- 
dence of  an  alarming  division  in  many  of 
the  newer  countries. 

The  vested  interests  object  to  con- 
structive change  as  communism,  there- 
by leading  the  poor  to  believe  their  only 
chance  of  development  lies  along  that 
path. 

There  seem  to  be  a  vei-y  few  statesmen 
who  realize  that  change  is  not  commu- 
nism, or  that  communism  is  not  the 
most  rapid  way  to  develop  wealth. 

There  is  a  middle  way. 

It  is  largely  the ,  path  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

It  involves  the  acceptance  of  change 
by  the  vested  interests  and  an  intelligent 
recognition  by  the  poor  of  the  facts  of 
economic  life. 

Let  me  speak  more  of  this  last  point. 

For  some  50  years  now  there  has  been 
a  widely  accepted  myth  that  the  best 
wpy  to  produce  the  greatest  wealth  for 
the  greatest  nvunber  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time  is  for  the  state  to  step  in 
and  control  all  individuals  and  their  ac- 
tivities for  tiie  benefit  of  all  of  society. 

Security  is  a  government  job. 

This  is  the  Marxist  route  of  develop- 
ment and  the  myth  is  widely  accepted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  great  example 
of  how  a  poor,  nonindusti-ial  society  can 
by  strict  control  and  totalitarian  means 
create  wealth. 

It  is  assumed  almost  without  question 
that  Russia  is  a  great  power  today  be- 
cause it  is  a  Socialist  society. 

Few  people  contemplate,  however, 
what  Russia  might  have  been  today  had 
she  developed  more  in  the  pattern  of 
free  enterprise. 

For  one  thing,  she  would  have  been 
able  to  feed  her  own  people. 

For  another,  she  would  not  be  strug- 
gling today  to  work  out  a  state  balance 
between  industrial  production  and  the 
demands  of  her  people. 

But  most  important  of  all,  had  the 
Soviet  Union  given  greater  scope  to  the 
ingenuity  of  individuals  free  from  state 
economic  and  political  controls  it  is 
likely  that  her  gi-eat  potential  could  have 
found  common  cause  with  the  West  to 
produce  not  only  wealth,  but  cultural 
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and    intellectual    freedoms    that   would 
hnvc  served  all  mankind. 

American  disillusionment  is,  I  believe, 
in  part  attributable  then  not  only  to  our 
(crowlnB  realization  of  the  wastaRe  of  our 
foreign  aid  arisinR  from  the  stiURy  Rre- 
Rariousne.ss  of  the  vested  Interests  in  the 
undcrdcveloix>d  states,  but  to  the  wide 
and  sui)crflcial  acceptance  of  the  blithe 
myth  that  socialism  is  the  sure  path  to 
rapid  development. 

Anotiicr  aspect  of  U.S.  forelRn  aid 
policy  that  has  created  Rreat  disillusion- 
ment Is  in  the  area  of  military  avsslstance. 

Americans  have  been  prone  to  believe 
that  words  in  atweements  have  mraninR. 

They  have  believed  that  when  military 
a.ssistance  is  Riven  to  a  nation  to  help 
protect  itself  from  potential  external 
ar.fue.ssion  tiie  aid  will  be  u.scd  for  that 
puipose. 

But  now  we  have  seen  India  and  Pakis- 
tan, botli  recipients  of  American  military 
a.ssistance,  firinR  away  at  each  other. 

American  Sidewinders  mounted  on 
American-supplied  aircraft  have  been 
used  to  shoot  down  aircraft  supplied  by 
the  American  aid  program. 

The  United  States  lias  become  the 
world's  Rreat  supplier  of  milltai-y  equip- 
ment— the  munitions  makers  of  the  late 
20th  centui-y. 

It  is  no  Rreat  surprise  that  idealistic 
Americans  have  become  disillusioned  not 
only  with  military  aid,  but  with  nations 
whose  a?,'rcements  are  meaninpless. 

I  could  continue  with  this  catalofr 
of  situations  which  over  the  years  have 
contributed  to  a  RrowinR  American  disil- 
lusionment with  our  relations  with  other 
nations. 

But  I  think  the  point  is  clear. 

It  is  that  at  a  time  when  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  wont  to  believe 
that  nations  were  bcB inning  to  sec  the 
commonality  of  their  Interests,  they 
found  instead  that  most  nations  cannot 
or  will  not  sec  and  act  beyond  their  own 
parochial  national  interests. 

They  cannot  see  that  apRression 
aRainst  Goa  breeds  aRRrcssion  else- 
where; that  abandonment  of  an  article 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  leads  to  a 
withering  of  influence  of  the  total 
organization:  that  a  destroyer  loaned  to 
one  country  breeds  a  demand  for  coun- 
tervailing power  In  a  neighbor;  that  a 
national  interest  served  in  one  state  Is 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
interest  of  another. 

These  are  the  things  which  are  turn- 
ing America  away  from  a  foreign  policy 
which,  with  all  Its  errors,  was  neverthe- 
less fundamentally  a  policy  of  idealism 
and  faith  and  senerosity. 

This  big,  sometimes  blundering,  but 
basically  idealistic  Nation  of  ours  which 
had  pinned  Its  hopes  on  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes,  the  integrity  of 
the  written  agreement,  the  potentiality 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  trade  and  information  and 
expression,  and,  in  short,  the  generous 
and  humane  instincts  of  man,  is  now 
turning  into  a  nation  of  nationalists. 

Our  foreign  policies  of  the  last  2  years 
reflect  that  disturbing  fact. 

President  Johnson  has  not  led  the 
Nation  into  paths  of  toughness,  he  has 


rather  reflected  the  growing  cynicism  of 
America. 

No  longer  will  this  Nation  make  long 
tei-m  commitments  of  food-for-E>eace 
programs  to  countries  not  able  or  un- 
willing to  prevent  our  libraries  from  de- 
struction; no  longer  will  we  see  the 
United  States  picking  up  the  checks  for 
United  Nation's  peace  keeping  func- 
tions; no  longer  will  we  .see  aid  programs 
not  tied  to  purchases  in  the  United 
States;  no  lonRor  will  we  see  growing 
economic  a.ssistance  on  a  grant  basis;  no 
louRcr  will  we  see  economic  assistance 
based  on  unreliable  commitments  to  so- 
cial leform  in  rociiJiont  nations. 

America  is  becoming  hardhcaded  and 
realistic. 

The  world  is  not  as  postwar  Amcri- 
ciins  thouRlit  it  was  to  be. 

We  are  doubtint;  now  that  our  na- 
tional interests  are  served  ijy  generous, 
untied  foieign  aid  and  by  the  multiplying 
of  iiiLernational  institution.s. 

Perhaps  all  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
United  States  has  come  of  age. 

Wc  moved  from  i.solationi.sm  in  the 
1920's  and  the  1930's  to  internationalism 
in  tiic  ll)40's  and  the  1950's. 

In  the  period  of  isolationism  wc  did 
not  want  to  bo  bothered  by  the  world 
becau.se  of  our  profound  conviction  that 
wc  knew  what  was  best  for  ourselves  and 
could  isolate  ourselves  fiom  the  unpleas- 
ant facts  of  life  beyond  our  Ijorders. 

But  during  the  period  of  our  inter- 
nationali.sm  we  went  to  tlie  opposite 
extreme. 

We  tliought  the  v;orld  was  made  up  of 
people  like  ourselves;  people  with  the 
same  Ideas  of  human  dignity;  with  the 
same  concepts  of  tlie  sanctity  of  the 
agreement;  witli  the  same  willinRncss 
to  move  toward  governments  of  majority 
rule. 

As  a  nation  we  seemed  to  feel  that 
with  enough  good  will  spread  around, 
plus  generosity,  we  could  manage  to  lielp 
create  a  world  if  not  in  our  image,  at 
least  a  world  compatible  with  ours. 

But  now  we  are  becoming  cynical,  or 
perhaps  more  worldly. 

We  no  longer  fume  if  we  find  we  are 
not  loved  by  the  French  or  if  a  develop- 
ing nation  threatens  to  turn  to  the  Rus- 
.sians  if  it  does  not  get  all  the  help  it 
wants  from  us. 

We  seem  to  be  on  a  pendulum  which 
Is  swinging  back  toward  a  degree  of 
isolation. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  isolation  in 
which  we  try  to  close  our  doors  to  the 
problems  of  the  world. 

It  is  rather  an  Isolation  characterized 
by  a  more  immediate  concern  with  nar- 
rowly conceived  national  interests. 

We  are  becoming  infected  with  some 
of  the  nationalism  which  seems  so  ramp- 
ant today. 

I  confess  to  being  somewhat  depressed 
by  these  developments  because  they  are 
indeed  changing  the  image  of  America. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  stop  this  trend. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that  if 
President  Johnson  were  to  make  a 
mighty  effoit  to  present  to  the  world  the 
picture  of  the  idealistic  America  which 
he  has  so  successfully  implemented  at 
home,   if   he   would  sternly   insist   that 


those  nations  which  are  the  recipients 
of  our  aid  make  a  detennined  effort  to 
stand  by  their  commitments,  if  he  would 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  American  aid 
will  not  be  forthcoming  to  any  country 
In  respon.se  to  threats  to  turn  to  the 
Communist  governments  or  any  other 
form  of  international  blackmail,  then 
this  trend  could  be  reversed  and  tlie 
American  people  would  support  him  and 
praise  iiim  for  the  effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  onco 
again  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  that  he  has  given  the 
Senate  and  the  country  much  food  for 
thought.  He  has.  In  effect,  to  use  a  col- 
loquialism, "laid  it  on  the  line."  I  only 
hope  that  his  speech  will  receive  the  con- 
sideration which  is  its  due.  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  his  remarks 
to  diRest,  a  great  deal  to  study,  and  a 
great  deal  to  understand  with  rcsijcct  to 
this  rapidly  changing  world. 

It  is  not  always  true,  as  the  French 
say,  that  the  more  things  change  the 
more  they  remain  the  same,  because  so 
many  currents  are  loose. 

It  is  time  to  evaluate  and  reevaluate, 
to  look  at  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and 
find  out  just  where  we  are  going  in  the 
rigiit  direction  and  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  to  come  up  with  constructive 
criticism,  as  the  Senator  has  done,  not 
alone  on  this  occasion,  but  on  many 
occasions. 

As  always,  when  the  Senator  from 
Vei-mont  sjieaks.  he  performs  a  real  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation.  His  words  could  well 
be  heeded  in  all  quarters. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  kind 
remarks. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  Octo- 
ber 21.  1965,  the  Vice  President  slpned 
the  enrolled  bill  <H.R.  9811)  to  maintain 
farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs,  and  promote  foreiRn 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  previou.sly  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followinK  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with- 
o\jt  amendment: 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  aiithori^^liig  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  (Rept. 
No.  929). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs  (Rept.  No.  930). 
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By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnletratlon.  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent    resolution    to 

authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  10,000  copies  of  a  study  entitled  "The 
Antl-Vletnam  Agitation  and  the  Teach-in 
Movement."  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Rept.  No.  931). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2688.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  present  and  future  surface  and  strip 
mining,  for  the  conservation  and  rcclaniatlon 
of  surface  and  strip  mined  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nel.son  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  PASTORE: 

S.  2689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Fer- 
nandcs  Carvalho  Santos;  and 

S.  2690.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Wing 
Cheung   (also  known  as  Bill  Woo);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcl  iry. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulllermina 
Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  2G92.  A  biU  to  place  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe,  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 

8.2693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  make  unlawful  the 
transmission  over  a  telephone  system  of  any 
recorded  message  which  does  not  Identify 
the  subscriber  through  whose  telephone  such 
message  was  transmitted,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced     the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Koji  Kondo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosanna 
Genovesc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
3.2696.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Abraham 
Ezekiel   Cohen;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hartke,    Mr.   Morse,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 
Cooper,  and   Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  2697.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Peace  by  In- 
vestment Corporation,  and  for  other  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  F. 
Gettlngs*  estate;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  2699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yeong- 
Cheol  Koh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request) : 

S.  2700.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  fairness  and 
reasonableness  of  charges  by  U.S.  flag  vessels 
for  transportation  of  mUltary  property,  and 
for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,  1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregidor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

TO  ENCOURAGE  ALL  STATES  TO 
TEST  NEWBORN  INFANTS  FOR 
PHENYLKETONURIA 

Mr.  MONTOYA  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  66)  to  en- 
courage all  States  to  test  newborn  infants 
for  phenylketonuria,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mr.  MoNTOYA.  which  appears  imder  a 
separate  heading.) 


TO  AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF 
S.  919 

Mr.  AI.TiOTT  submitted  a  concurrent 
re.solutlon  (S.  Con.  Res.  67)  to  authorize 
certain  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
S.  919,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Allott,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

THE  STRIP  MINING  CONSERVATION 
BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  conservation  problem  more  serious 
in  a  number  of  regions  of  this  Nation 
than  the  ripped  and  gouged  landscape 
left  behind  by  strip  mining  operations. 

Many  observers  of  strip  mine  opera- 
tions and  State  efforts  to  set  reasonable 
standards  are  convinced  that  the  only 
hope  for  a  sensible  strip  mine  policy  is 
Federal  regulation. 

For  some  months  now  I  and  my  staff 
have  been  working  on  the  very  complex 
problems  involved  with  drafting  such 
legislation. 

Today  I  send  to  the  desk  for  referral 
to  the  proper  committee  the  results  of 
our  efforts — the  Mined  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act.  It  is  my  intent  during  the 
coming  months  to  circulate  this  bill  for 
comment  to  experts  in  the  field  and  con- 
cerned citizens  for  their  criticism  and 
comment.  I  would  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  hold  hearings  on  this  problem 
and  this  bill  in  the  coming  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 


propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2688)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  present  and  future  surface 
and  strip  mining,  for  the  conservation 
and  reclamation  of  surface  and  strip 
mined  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mined  Lands  Con- 
servation Act." 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Ck)ngress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  mining  of  minerals  by  the  surface 
or  strip  method,  both  past  and  present,  (1) 
destroys  natural  beauty,  (2>  damages  the 
terrain  for  an  Indefinite  period,  (3)  causes 
erosion  of  the  soil,  (4)  contributes  to  stream 
pollution,  (5)  adversely  affects  commercial 
and  industrial  development,  (6)  damages  real 
property,  (7)  destroys  forests,  wildlife  habi- 
tat, and  other  natural  resources,  (8)  menaces 
the  public  health  and  safety,  (9)  cannot  be 
made  subject  to  uniform  conservation  re- 
quirements because  physical  and  chjtmical 
conditions  on  spoil  areas  and  sp>oilbank  char- 
acteristics can  differ  from  State  to  State, 
county  to  coimty,  bank  to  bank  and  even 
from  spot  to  spot  on  a  particular  bank,  and 
(10)  the  diversity  of  State  regulations,  or  the 
lack  thereof,  creates  competitive  disadvan- 
tages for  firms  operating  In  a  given  market 
area  and  thereby  interferes  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  of  minerals  in  commerce. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  these  results 
are  detrimental  to  the  economy  of  the  na- 
tion. 

(b)  The  purpyose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
for  (1)  the  regulation  of  present  and  future 
surface  and  strip  mining,  (2)  the  conserva- 
tion and  reclamation  of  surface  and  strip 
mined  areas,  (3)  the  promotion  of  public  rec- 
reation, flood  control,  soil  erosion  control, 
water  pollution  control,  forestry,  ag;rlculture, 
restoration  and  preservation  of  natural 
beauty,  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  other  natural  resource  values, 
and  the  public  health  and  safety,  and  (4) 
promoting  the  elimination  of  competitive 
disadvantages  for  firms  operating  In  a  given 
market  area  which  Interfere  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  of  minerals  in  commerce. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Se<;- 
retary  of  the  Interior; 

(b)  The  terms  "surface  mining"  and  "strip 
mining"  are  Interchangeable,  and  mean  the 
mining  of  minerals  after  complete  removal 
of  the  surface  or  overburden  above  the  de- 
posit to  be  mined  In  a  series  of  rows  or  strips, 
and  Include  "auger  mining"  when  con- 
ducted In  conjunction  with  such  mining; 

(c)  The  term  "overburden"  means  the 
earth,  rock,  and  other  materials  which  lie 
above  a  natural  mineral  deposit; 

(d)  The  term  "spoil"  means  all  overbur- 
den material  removed  from  over  the  mineral 
after  it  is  either  deposited  into  the  area  from 
which  the  mineral  has  been  removed,  or  de- 
posited on  undisturbed  land; 

(e)  The  term  "spoil  bank"  means  the  ma- 
terial of  whatever  nature  removed  and  de- 
posited on  the  surface  so  that  the  underlying 
mineral  may  be  recovered; 

(f)  The  term  "stripping  pit"  means  any 
trench,  cut,  hole,  or  pit  formed  by  removal 
of  the  surface  or  mineral  as  a  result  of  sur- 
face or  strip  mining; 

(g)  The  terms  "person"  or  "operator"  are 
interchangeable  and  mean  person,  partner- 
ship, association,  corporation,  or  subsidiary 
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of  a  corporation  which  owns,  leases,  or  other- 
wise controls  the  use  of  land  on  which  sur- 
face or  strip  mining  is  conducted,  which  is 
engaged  In  the  mining  of  minerals  as  a  prin- 
cipal, and  which  is  or  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  recovered  as  a  result  of  such 
mining,  and  includes  any  agent  thereof 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  such  mine. 

(h)  The  term  "mine"  means  (1)  an  area 
of  land  from  which  minerals  are  extracted  in 
nonllquld  form,  (2)  private  ways  and  roads 
appurtenant  to  such  area.  (3)  land,  excava- 
tions, and  workings,  structures,  facilities, 
equipment,  machines,  tools,  or  other  prop- 
erty, on  the  surface,  used  In  the  work  of 
extracting  such  minerals  from  their  natural 
deposits  in  nonllquld  form,  and  (4)  the 
area  of  land  covered  by  spoil; 

(1)  The  term  "reclamation"  means  the 
reconditioning  or  restoration,  when  appro- 
priate, of  the  area  of  land  affected  by  sur- 
face or  strip  mining  operations  and  such 
contiguous  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  an 
effective  continuing  use  and  management 
program,  under  a  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, 

(J)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
trafllc,  conunerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication between  any  State,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  and  any  other  place  out- 
side the  respective  boundaries  thereof,  or 
wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  points  in  the  same  State, 
if  passing  through  any  point  outside  the 
boundaries  thereof; 

(k)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

(1)  The  term  "area  of  land  affected"  means 
the  area  of  land  from  which  the  overburden 
is  removed,  except  that  in  stripping  pits  not 
more  than  one  hundred  (100)  feet  In  depth 
the  area  shall  include  the  area  occupied  by 
the  spoil  banks;  it  also  Includes  all  lands 
affected  by  roads  constructed  to  gain  access 
and  to  haul  minerals;  and 

(m)  The  term  "operation"  means  all  of 
the  premises,  facilities,  roads,  and  equip- 
ment used  In  the  process  of  producing  min- 
erals from  a  designated  surface  or  strip  mine 
area. 

Sec.  4.  Each  sxulace  or  strip  mine  the 
products  of  which  enter  commerce,  or  the 
operations  of  which  affect  commerce,  shall 
be  subject  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
create  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  Mined  Lands  Conservation  Administra- 
tion. 

(b)  In  administering  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest"  extent  pos- 
sible with  other  departments,  agencies,  and 
independent  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  State  governments,  and 
with  all  other  Interested  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental.  He  may  ob- 
tain from  any  Federal  agency  any  informa- 
tion, data,  advice,  or  assistance  which  he  may 
need  and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished, 
and  such  agency  may  expend  its  own  funds 
for  such  piu-pose  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop, 
establish,  administer,  and  from  time  to  time 
revise,  after  consultation  with  advisory  com- 
mittees appointed  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act,  policies,  programs,  rules,  regula- 
tions, model  standards  and  reclamation  re- 
quirements ( 1 )  for  the  regvilation  of  present 
and  future  strip  mining,  and  (2)  for  the  con- 
servation and  reclamation  of  siu'face  and 
strip  mined  areas. 

(b)  After  consultation  with  an  appropriate 
advisory  committee,  the  Secretary,  by  a  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register,  shall  designate 
the  rules,  regulations,  model  standards,  and 


reclamation  requirements  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  present  and  future  surface  and 
strip  mining,  and  to  the  conservation  and 
reclamation  of  stirface  and  strip  mined  areas. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1003) 
shall  be  applicable  to  rules,  regulations, 
model  standards,  and  reclamation  require- 
ments designated  piu-suant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  advisory  committees  to  assist  him 
In  the  development  of  rules,  regulations, 
model  standards  and  reclamation  require- 
ments (1)  for  the  regulation  of  present  and 
future  strip  mining,  and  (2)  for  the  con- 
servation and  reclamation  of  surface  and 
strip  mined  areas,  and  to  advise  him  in  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  ptollcles  and 
programs  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Each  such  advisory  committee  shall  in- 
clude among  Its  members  an  equal  number 
of  persons  qualified  by  experience  and  affllla- 
tion  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  persons  or 
operators  of  mines  and  areas  to  which  such 
rules,  regulations,  model  standards,  and  rec- 
lamation requirements  are  applicable,  and 
persons  similarly  qualified  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  Interested  citizen  groups,  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies. 

(b)  Members  appointed  to  such  commit- 
tees from  private  life  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  committee,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  m- 
cluding  travel  time;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  paid  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2). 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  operator  to  operate  a  mine  subject  to 
this  Act  by  the  surface  or  strip  mining 
method  without  first  obtaining  a  license  as 
a  surface  or  strip  mine  operator  from  the 
Secretary.  Applications  for  such  a  license 
shall  be  made  upon  forms  prepared  and 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require.  Licenses  shall  be  for  one  year,  sub- 
ject to  renewal  annually. 

(b)  Before  any  person  licensed  as  a  sur- 
face or  strip  mine  operator  sliall  proceed  to 
operate  a  mine  by  the  surface  or  strip  mining 
method,  he  shall  apply  on  forms  prepared 
and  furnished  by  the  Secretary  for  a  permit 
for  each  separate  operation,  and  shall  furnish 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire. Any  permit  shall  permit  the  opera- 
tion of  a  mine  for  one  year,  unless  sooner 
suspended,  and  shall  be  subject  to  renewal 
annually. 

(c)  Any  person  who  proceeds  to  operate  a 
mine  by  the  surface  or  strip  mining  method 
without  having  applied  for  and  received  a 
license  and  permit  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand doUars  ($5,000)  or  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  or  undergo  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
both.  Such  fine  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Issue  any  new 
license  or  renew  an  existing  license  if  he  finds 
that  the  applicant  has  previously  failed  and 
continues  to  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  When  a  license  and  a  permit  have 
been  Issued  the  operator  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  bond  for  each  operation  on  a 
form  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  Sec- 
retary, i>ayable  to  the  Secretary,  and  con- 
ditioned on  the  faithful  performance  by  the 
operator  of  all  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  The  bond  shall  be  signed  by  the  oper- 
ator and  a  corporate  surety  licensed  to  do 
business  in  the  State  where  the  mine  Is 
located. 


(f)  The  fee  for  the  license,  and  the  re 
newal  thereof,  shaU  be  established  by  th^ 
Secretary;  and  the  bond  shall  be  establishes 
by  the  Secretary  In  an  amount  which  hi 
deems  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
conservation  and  reclamation  requirements 
established  by  him.  " 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  xise  funds  recelTM 
as  fines,  fees,  or  by  forfeiture  of  bonds  to 
carry  out  the  piu^xjses  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  programs,  rules,  regulatlom 
model  standards,  and  reclamation  require^ 
ments  established  by  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
elude,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  gradine 
drainage,  backfilling,  plantings,  revegete- 
tion,  and  any  other  measures  or  practices 
deemed  by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  advisory  committees,  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thl» 
Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  cause  to  be  made  In  a  mine  such 
Inspections  and  Investigations  as  he  shaU 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing compliance  with  applicable  rules,  regula- 
tions, model  standards,  and  reclamation  re- 
quirements, or  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  manner  In  which  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  15  of  this  Act  Is  being  car- 
ried out. 

Sec  11.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any 
Inspection  or  investigation  authorized  by  this 
Act,  authorized  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to 
and  shall  have  the  right  of  entry  upon  or 
through,  any  mine. 

Sec  12.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
require  operators  of  mines  to  submit,  at  such 
times  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  in  such 
form  as  he  may  prescribe,  reports  detailing 
tlie  steps  and  actions  taken  by  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  their  bond  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Any  ojjerator  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  his 
bond,  and  upon  such  forfeiture  the  Secre- 
tary shall  revoke  his  permit. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  person  or  operator  whose 
application  for  a  license  or  permit  has  been 
denied  by  the  Secretary,  or  whose  bond  ha^ 
been  ordered  forfeited  by  the  Secretary,  or 
who  has  otherwise  been  aggrieved  by  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  may  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  annulment  or  revision  of  such  or- 
der or  action,  and  the  Secretary  shall  Is- 
sue regulations  for  such  appeals  which  shall 

include  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(b)  Any  final  order  made  by  the  Secretary 
on  appeal  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
by  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  mine  affected  is  located, 
upon  the  filing  in  such  court  of  a  notice  of 
appeal  by  the  operator  aggrieved  by  such 
final  order  within  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  making  of  such  final  order. 

(c)  The  appellant  shall  forthwith  send  to 
the  Secretary  by  registered  mall  or  by  cer- 
tified mall  a  copy  of  such  notice  of  appeal. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  copy  of  a  notice  of 
appeal  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  certify 
and  file  in  such  court  a  complete  transcript 
of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  made.  The  costs  of  such 
transcript  shall  be  paid  by  the  app>ellant. 

(d)  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  permit  argiunent,  oral  or  written  or 
both,  by  both  parties. 

(e)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury,  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  may.  after  due  notice  to 
and  hearing  of  the  parties  to  the  appeal, 
issue  all  necessary  and  appropriate  process 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
order  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  grant  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  pending  final 
determination  of  the  appeal. 
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(f)  The  United  States  court  of  appeals 
may  affirm,  annul,  or  revise  the  final  order 
of  the  Secretary,  or  it  may  remand  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Secretary  for  such  further 
action  as  It  directs.  The  findings  of  fact 
by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec  15-  (a)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time, 
desires  to  .assume  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  standards  and  rec- 
lamation requirements  in  mines  located  in 
the  State  shall  submit,  through  a  State  reg- 
ulatory agency,  a  State  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  and  requirements  and 
their  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  or  any  modiflcatlon  thereof. 
If  such  plan — 

(1)  designates  the  State  agency  submit- 
ting such  plan  as  the  sole  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  plan  throughout  the 
State. 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  standards  and  reclamation  re- 
quirements for  regulating  surface  and  strip 
mining,  and  for  the  conservation  and  recla- 
mation of  surface  and  strip  mining  areas  in 
mines  in  the  State  which  are  or  will  be  sub- 
stantially as  effective  for  such  purposes  as  the 
standards  and  reclamation  requirements 
which  the  Secretary  has  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  which  provides  for 
inspection  at  least  annually  of  all  such 
mines, 

(3)  contains  assurancjs  that  such  agency 
has,  or  will  have,  the  legal  authority  and 
qualified  personnel  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  and  reclamation 
requirements, 

(4)  gives  assurances  that  such  State  will 
devote  adequate  funds  to  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  such  standards  and 
reclamation  requirements, 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  In  svich 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  State  agency  and  his 
own  inspection  of  mines,  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  In  which  each 
State  having  a  plan  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  there  Is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance 
contained  therein),  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

(d)  (1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  with  his 
final  action  under  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive; but  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of 
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the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside,  in  wliole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  sections  8,  12,  13,  and 
14,  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  any 
State  In  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  17.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


TO  PLACE  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  PAWNEE  TRIBE,  OKLA- 
HOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  place  certain  lands  in  trust  status  for 
the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
The  particular  segment  of  land  identified 
in  this  bill  is  a  relatively  small  area  of 
less  than  800  acres  on  which  is  the  old 
Pawnee  tribal  school  near  Pawnee,  Okla. 
In  addition  to  the  school,  this  bill  in- 
cludes also  four  small  cemeteries  of  about 
10  acres  each.  This  bill  provides  that 
all  right,  title  and  interest  in  these  prop- 
erties and  the  improvements  on  them  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe.  At 
the  present  time,  the  tribe  has  only  a 
short-term,  year-to-year,  revokable  per- 
mit to  the  school  in  question.  This  pre- 
vents the  very  thing  that  the  tribe  most 
needs  and  wants  to  do — the  development 
of  a  long-term  educational  program  of 
benefit  to  the  tribal  members.  Moreover, 
a  revokable  permit  of  this  kind  prohibits 
any  potential  long-term  lease  that  might 
benefit  the  tribe. 

Legislation  is  necessary  to  clarify  this 
matter  because  of  a  considerable  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen  regarding  the 
ownership  of  this  property.  A  court  de- 
cision in  1920  held  that  the  title  to  the 
Pawnee  school  and  agency  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Pawnee  Tribe,  but  subse- 
quently in  1950  in  the  case  of  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  against  the  United 
States,  the  Indian  Claims  ^Commission 
reversed  this  decision  and  held  that  this 
property  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
as  surplus  land  under  an. agreement  of 
1892.  I  am  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  that  any  final  long-term 
disposition  of  this  land  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tribe  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out legislation. 

The  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  progressive  Indian 
groups.  Acting  with  wise  leadership 
and  considerable  foresight  of  the  mem- 
bers, this  tribe  has  improved  its  educa- 
tional and  economic  situation  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected  and 
what  some  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 
Knowing  as  I  do  their  interest  in  educa- 


tion and  knowing  as  I  do  the  plans  that 
tribal  leaders  have  made  for  this  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  all  of  their  people, 
when  they  obtain  title  to  it,  I  sincerely 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2692)  to  place  certain 
lands  in  trust  for  the  Pawnee  Indian 
Tribe,  Oklahoma,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Harris,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PROHIBITION  OP  TRANSMISSION 
OF  CERTAIN  RECORDED  MES- 
SAGES BY  TELEPHONE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  that  anyone  mak- 
ing use  of  recorded  telephone  messages 
be  required  to  state  in  that  message  the 
name  of  the  sponsoring  organization. 

I  have  done  this  because  I  believe  that 
the  increasing  use  of  these  recorded  tele- 
phone messages  to  dispense  what  can 
only  be  construed  as  extremist  propa- 
ganda attacking  such  institutions  as  the 
Parent-Teachers  Associations  represents 
k  threat  to  our  traditional  concepts  of 
responsibility  in  public  expression. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  recent 
weeks  a  number  of  Americans  have  indi- 
cated their  concern  over  this  telephone 
propaganda  and  several  Members  of  this 
body  have  so  indicated  in  speeches  to 
their  fellow  Senators. 

To  me  this  bill  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant because  at  the  present  time  there 
exists  a  gap  in  our  regulatory  legisla- 
tion which  pertains  to  similar  propa- 
ganda efforts  over  radio,  television,  and 
in  other  news  media.  This  bill  would 
help  to  eliminate  that  gap  and  make 
sure  that  those  who  present  these  re- 
cordings, for  whatever  reasons,  could  be 
held  responsible  for  what  they  say. 

This  bill  would  not  in  any  way  restrict 
the  freedom  of  expression  of  these 
groups  unless,  of  course,  they  are 
ashamed  to  stand  behind  their  messages 
but  would  give  the  public  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  rational  judg- 
ments on  the  validity  of  the  charges 
expressed  on  the  recording  tapes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  reasoned  and  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  I  hope  it  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2693)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  make  unlaw- 
ful the  transmission  over  a  telephone 
system  of  any  recorded  message  which 
does  not  identify  the  subscriber  through 
whose  telephone  such  message  was  trans- 
mitted, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McGee,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


PEACE  BY  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill,  for  myself  and  on  behalf 
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of    Senators    Hartke,    Cooper,    Morse,    poration  would  now  be  authorized  to  sell  operators  and  msts  because  of  differen 

Pell,  and  Scott,  which  would  create  a    to  the  public  debentures  in  denomina-  between  (a)  many  military  and  commeS 

federally  chartered  Peace  by  Investment    tions   of   $5,   or  any  multiple  thereof-  cargo  items,  and  (b)  the  methods  of  handUii 

Coi-poration.  these  debentures  would  be  fully  and  un-  ™"^<^ary  and  commercial  cargoes.  ^ 

conditionally  guaranteed  as  to  principal  n^^f  '™*^™  ""?  ,?^''*w"*  ^^*='  ^^""^  ™ost 

by  the  U.S.  Government.    The  aggregate  couTteSaTt  ev^n  a  ^  nSf  Z.^.T"'''' 

amount  of  the  bonds  would  be  limited  ?we?n  Sar^  ?nd  'civman'°rS''fs"Vm- 

to  $375  million  m  any  one  year  and  the  plicated  and  obscured  by  the  fact  that  MST'^ 

total    amount   outstanding   at   any   time  insists  on  f.l.o.   (free-in-and-out)   rates  un. 

would  be  limited  to  $1.25  billion.     The  ^®'"  which  the  Government  pays  for  loadine 

Corporation  would  be  authorized  at  the  ^°^   discharge   of    military   cargo,   whereaa 

Committee  on  June  14.    At  that  time  I    option  of  the  holder  of  these  bonds  to  ^^^^^oring  is  included  in  the  commercial 


The  bill  in  its  present  form  contains 
certain  revisions  of  S.  1992,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  May  19  with  the  same  co- 
sponsors. 

These  revisions  were  undertaken  as  a 
result  of  a  colloquy  between  myself  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


had  agreed  to  do  my  utmost  to  work  out 
with  AID  and  private  experts  certain 
technical  problems  in  the  bill  in  such  a 
way  that  when  it  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate or  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  details 
of  the  bill  will  be  settled  and  the  ques- 
tions which  it  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider and  advise  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  about  will  be  the  basic  con- 
cept involved.  At  that  time  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT  assured  me  that  he  will  do  his 
best  to  have  a  hearing  on  the  bill  before 
adjoui'nment.  Senator  Morse,  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  and  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  also  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  healings  on  this 
bill  could  be  held  before  adjournment. 

In  view  of  the  unavoidable  delay  in- 
volving the  revision  of  this  bill  I  realize 
the  difficulty  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  have  in  holding  hearings 
on  this  bill  before  adjournment.  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  hearings  will  be  possible 
on  this  bill  during  the  adjoui'iiment 
period. 

I  would  now  like  to  explain  briefly  the 
two  changes  made  in  S.  1992: 

First.  The  basic  functions  of  the  Cor- 
poration are  further  clarified  by  specif- 
ically indicating,  first,  that  investments 
or  loans  made  by  the  Corporation  would 
be  made  to  finance  undertakings  of  a 
profitmaking  nature;  second,  that  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  investments 
in  small  and  moderate  sized  businesses; 
and  third,  that  the  Coi-poration,  in  addi- 
tion to  making  investments  and  loans, 
would  provide  technical  assistance. 

Authority  provided  by  S.  1992,  for  the 
Corporation  to  act  as  an  investment 
trust  and  to  establish  two  insurance  sys- 
tems, has  been  deleted.  However,  when 
the  Corporation  is  transferred  to  private 
ownership  and  management  as  provided 
by  section  6  of  the  bill,  it  would  be  em- 
powered in  addition  to  the  corporate 
powers  and  duties  set  forth  by  section  7 
of  the  bill  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
an  investment  trust  and  to  establish 
such  insurance  systems  as  may  be 
deemed  in  furtherance  of  the  puipose 
of  this  act. 

Second.  A  change  was  also  made  in 
section  4  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  basic 
financing  of  the  Corporation. 

Section  4(b)  of  S.  1992  would  have 
authorized  the  Corporation  to  offer  for 
public  sale  a  total  of  $21/2  billion  worth 
of  class  B  stock,  valued  at  $5  per  share, 
limiting  the  total  amount  of  such  stock 
outstanding  at  any  time  to  $1.25  billion 
and  to  $375  million  in  any  1  year. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  relatively 
large  risk  taken  by  a  large  number  of 
small  investors  who  would  invest  their 
funds  in  class  B  stock,  section  4(b)  of 
the  bill  was  modified  as  follows :  the  Cor- 


exchange  such  bonds  for  class  B  stock 
which  the  Corporation  may  issue  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  very  much  hope  that  this  measure 
will  now  be  given  full  and  careful  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  before  the  end  of  1965. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2697)  to  estabhsh  a  Peace 
by  Investment  Coi-poration,  and  for  other 
related  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
refened  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

INSURANCE  OF  FAIR  AND  REASON- 
ABLE CHARGES  BY  U.S.-FLAG  VES- 
SELS FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
MILITARY  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  by  request,  a  bill,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  to  insure  the  fairness 
and  reasonableness  of  charges  by  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  for  transportation  of  military 
property,  and  for  related  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  prepared  in  support  of 
this  bill  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  memorandum  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2700)  to  insure  the  fairness 
and  reasonableness  of  charges  by  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  for  transportation  of  mili- 
tary property,  and  for  related  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received;  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnttson  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Support  or  Legislation 

The  1904  Cargo  Preference  Act,  10  U.S.C. 
2631,  provides: 

"§  2631.  Supplies:  Preference  to  U.S.  vessels. 

"Only  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  may  be  used 
In  the  transportation  by  sea  of  supplies 
bought  for  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps.  However,  If  the  President 
finds  that  the  freight  charged  by  those  ves- 
sels is  excessive  or  otherwise  unreasonable, 
contracts  for  transpKDrtatlon  may  be  made 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Charges  made 
for  the  transportation  of  those  supplies  by 
those  vessels  may  not  be  higher  than  the 
charges  made  for  transporting  like  goods  for 
private  persons." 

The  formula  requiring  that  the  charges  of 
U.S.  vessels  "may  not  be  higher  than  the 
charges  made  for  transporting  like  goods  for 
private  persons"  has  been  the  soiirce  of  con- 
tinuing   friction    between    U.S.-flag     berth 


rates.  Comparison  involves  more  than  a 
simple  subtraction  of  stevedoring  costs  from 
the  commercial  rates  due  to  many  complex 
cost-accoxmting  factors. 

MSTS  has  found  the  pricing  requirement 
of  section  2631  troublesome  because  the  Gao 
holds  it  accountable  for  proving  that  the  rate 
on  any  military  item  did  not  exceed  the  com- 
parable  civilian  rate.  Such  proof  Is  often 
impossible  on  an  Item-by-ltem  or  shipment- 
by-shipment  basis.  MSTS  and  the  industry 
have  been  unable  to  agree  on  any  method 
of  proving  comparative  costs  which  MSTS 
will  accept,  in  consequence  of  which — 

(a)  MSTS  has  recommended  that  the  In- 
dustry  cease  to  be  exempt  from  renegotia- 
tion; 

(b)  The  Maritime  Commission  has  under- 
taken a  massive  investigation  of  military 
rates; 

(c)  MSTS  is  threatening  to  procure  mili- 
tary transportation  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis; 

(d)  The  industry  Is  engaged  In  a  vast 
project  to  fxirnlsh  cost  data  to  MSTS  which 
MSTS  now  claims  It  does  not  want  and  will 
not  heed  no  matter  what  the  figures  prove. 

Tlie  result  of  the  "civilian-equivalent" 
limitation  Is  thus  seen  to  be  turmoil  on 
many  fronts.  Tlie  turmoil  might  be  Justi- 
fied if  the  civilian-equivalent  formula  were 
Inherently  rational  or  guaranteed  fair  treat- 
ment to  either  the  carriers  or  the  Govern- 
ment, but  In  truth  it  does  neither.  Com- 
mercial rates,  even  If  accurately  comparable 
to  military,  are  not  a  meaningful  yardstick 
of  reasonableness  because  they  are  largely 
compelled  by  foreign-flag  competition.  If 
foreign-flag  lines  (which  are  not  normally 
eligible  to  lift  military  cargo)  drop  their 
commercial  rates.  U.S.-flag  lines  must  meet 
them  whether  they  are  compensatory  or  not. 
If  commercial  rates  rise  In  a  tight  market, 
U.S.-flag  lines  are  free  to  charge  them. 
Whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not.  Thus 
the  conunercial  rates  by  which  military  rates 
must  be  Judged  may  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
and  in  either  event  fail  to  serve  as  a  sensible 
guide  for  procurement  of  military  trans- 
portation. In  these  circumstances,  the 
civilian-equivalent  formula  seems  to  have  no 
virtues  which  merit  its  retention  In  view  of 
the  disruptive  consequences  listed  above. 

Among  the  listed  consequences  Is  the 
prospect  of  competitive  bidding  among  U.S.- 
flag  lines  for  military  cargo.  While  competi- 
tive bidding  on  public  contracts  generally 
sounds  wholesome  and  plausible.  It  is  not  a 
fair  or  workable  system  when  the  bidders 
within  the  eligible  class  have  disparate  costs. 
Various  carriers  In  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
do  have  disparate  costs,  the  disparity  being 
governmentally  Imposed  by  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram. Subsidy  Is  awarded  to  equate  the 
costs  of  subsidized  U.S.-flag  lines  with  the 
costs  of  foreign-flag  lines.  If  unsubsidizcd 
lines  were  required  to  meet  such  costs,  they 
would  In  effect  be  in  price  competition  with 
foreign-flag  carriers — who  are  legally  de- 
barred from  military  carriage — and  could 
not  effectively  compete  on  that  basis.  Thus, 
competitive  bidding  would  be  a  real  threat 
to  the  unsubsldized  component  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

The  bill  substitutes  a  standard  of  fair- 
ness and  reasonableness  for  the  civilian- 
equivalent  test.    The  "fair  and  reasonable" 
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criterion  is  the  universal  regulatory  standard 
and  would  Insure  the  Government  aguintt 
excessive  payments  for  military  transporta- 
tion by  sea.  and  the  carriers  against  ex- 
po-ure  to  noncompensatory  revenues.  lo 
would  remove  the  element  0.1:  the  fortuitous 
from  the  system  of  Jutitifying  mihtary  rates. 
Tlie  bill  provides  that  rates  should  be  rea- 
sonable for  US -flag  cnnicrs  "due  regard 
be-ng  hr.d  fir  all  relevant  costs."  This  coiUd 
result  in  dillercnt  rates  for  different  carriers 
cr  cP^'Cs  of  carriers  (e.^^..  sub'-idizcd  versus 
uns'ibsuUzed).  In  that  event,  an  allocation 
Evttom  would  be  needed  for  the  hisher  cojt 
lines.    An  allocation  system  is  now  in  eifoct 


imwritten,  with  no  tp.blet  to  preserve  It,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  heart. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (E.J.  Res.  121)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
9,  1967,  as  Bataan-Corregidor  Day.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dodd.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Co:nuiiL.pe  on  the  Judiciary. 


admlni-itralivcly,  and  the  bill  would  not  go 
much  beyond  ihc  givlns  of  statutory  sr-nc- 
lion  to  the  current  practice. 


TO  PROCLAIM  APRIL  9.  i:67.  AS 
BATAAN-CORREGIDOR  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  apijropiiale  reference,  a  joint 
resoluiion  to  outhorize  the  Prcsidont  to 
procbim  April  9,  1SG7,  as  Bytann-Cor- 
regidor  Day. 

This  day  will  comnu-morti'.e  the  25th 
anniversary  of  tljc  lall  of  Bi^taan  end 
CorrefTidor. 

It  will  recc^ni-e  the  snci-hlces  mnile  by 
the  courageous  American  avA  Philip- 
pine Eoldi^i.s  who,  vnstiy  oitnumbercd, 
ill-eciuipped.  and  short  of  food,  medical 
supplies,  and  o.iimunition.  fou?ht  on  for 
6  montlis  ait-^r  the  outbi'epk  of  World 
War  II  to  purchase  vitiil  time  for  the 
United  Sti'es  to  rebuild  and  consoli- 
date its  derL'!is.c  in  tlic  Piiciflc. 

Under  the  ia.ipii-ed  and  liistovic  lead- 
ers hip  of  Douglas  Mac-Arthur  and  Jona- 
than Wainwri'  ht.  tlie  American  and 
Philippine  forces  mode  one  valiant  .stand 
after  another  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
in!!  odds. 

For  3  montli.s  nfter  Uic  fall  of  Manila 
in  Januaiy  1342  cur  forces  fou^jht  on 
across  the  Bataan  Peninsula. 

Even  after  Erita'-fn  v.-as  forced  to  capit- 
ulate in  April  1942,  tl:e  suiroundcJ  and 
embattled  men  oL  Corrc?idor  continued 
to  defy  the  enemy  nearly  a  fall  month, 
until,  their  Erppli/^s  exhausted,  their 
guns  empty,  and  their  forces  overrun, 
they  were  foirced  to  surrender  that  nnal 
bastion. 

The  horvors  of  the  death  mra-ch  which 
followed  the  fall  of  Balr.an  and  Correci- 
dor  are  gi-avon  in  blood  in  the  tragic  his- 
tory of  war. 

All  Americans  should  pause  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  epic  defcise  of  the 
Philippines  to  recall  the  courpge,  honor, 
and  fortitude  of  those  Americans  and 
Philippines  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
who  symbolize  for  all  mankind  and  for 
all  time  the  meaning  of  minhood.  loy- 
alty, and  courage  in  defense  of  one's 
country. 

The  dedication  of  this  one  day.  AprD  9. 
1067,  as  Bataan-Corrcgidor  Day  will 
honor  the  memorj'  of  those  men. 

But  the  epic  of  the  defense  of  the 
Philippines  will  live  in  glory  as  long  as 
men  recall  the  meaning  of  courage. 

With  Pericles,  we  say  of  those  men  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor : 

Heroes  have  the  whole  en.rth  for  their 
tomb;  and  in  lands  far  from  their  own,  where 
the  column  with  its  epitaph  declares  It, 
there  is  enshrined  in  every  breast  a  record 


TO  ENCOURAGE  ALL  STATES  TO 
TE3T  NEWBORN  INFAinS  FOR 
PI  J  Elw  YLKETONURIA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
pr'st  c'ecnde,  great  strides  hrve  been 
made  ia  hclr-ing  the  mentally  retarded 
anl  in  assi'itins  thf^m  to  become  contrib- 
u'.ing  Picmbers  of  our  society. 

President  Kennedy,  in  February  1D63, 
in  his  special  mcssape  to  Congress  en 
mental  iilne.'^s  and  mental  retardation 
said: 

First.  ■91c  must  seek  out  the  ciu.'ics  •  *  * 
r,nd  ern/.licatc  them. 

Tv.o  miLJor  nicntal  ret:;rdation  bills 
were  r-ssed  in  the  frll  of  1963:  Public 
Lev.-  S^-ISG.  "Maternal  nnd  Ciiild  Healtn, 
and  Mental  Rctardetion  Planning 
Anicodmcnt3  of  1G63,"  and  Public  L^nv 
ec  -IG-l,  "Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
rnd  Coir.nmnify  Health  Centers  Con- 
tit.Mction  Act  of  1963.' 

President  Johiison,  en  June  15,  K'Si, 
exj^rcTscd  tlie  Federal  Govcrn:nont's  de- 
termination to  continue  to  combat  men- 
tal retrrdrition  when  lie  sr^id: 

\Vc  have  mnde  proprcss.  But  our  elTorts 
h'lvc  only  begun.  We  v.ill  continue  until  we 
find  all  the  r.nswers  we  have  been  seckinf; 
luilll  we  find  a  place  for  all  those  v/ho  suflcr 
with  the  problem. 

FhenyikGicnuria  hss  been  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  causes.  Although  thi.s  dis- 
CL)GC  lire  -jcen  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fessicn  for  over  20  years,  treatment 
rirneU  c.t  preventing  brain  damage  from 
it  ii  quite  recent.  This  disease  can  be 
t:.rresttd  if  detected  within  the  first  few 
weeks  of  life  and  if  treatment  is  under- 
taken immediately. 

Tills  has  been  recofrnized  by  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Many  hospitals  in  States 
whei-t:  laws  have  not  been  enacted  for 
testing  nettborn  infants  for  phenylke- 
tonuiia  have  voluntarily  undertaken 
this  program.  This  is  most  commenda- 
ble and  tjhculd  be  encouraged. 

In  New  Mexico,  over  one -half  of  the 
hosisitals  perform  tests  for  piienylketo- 
nuria  and  legislation  will  be  introduced 
in  the  New  Mexico  State  Legislature  next 
wliich,  if  enacted,  will  make  such  exam- 
inations compulsory. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  reported  that  there  are 
approximately  5 '2  million  mentally  re- 
tarded in  the  United  States  today.  Many 
of  these  are  a  result  of  phenyiketonuria 
and  mental  retardation  could  have  been 
prevented  if  detected  in  infancy.  Most 
of  the  State  training  schools  for  the 
mentally  retarded  are  overcrowded  and 
have  long  waiting  lists  for  admission. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
continued  efforts  must  be  encouraged  in 
order  to  reduce  mental  retardation  in 


the  United  States.  The  potential  mental 
and  social  growth  of  those  suffering  from 
phenylketonuria  should  not  be  thwarted 
thi-ough  neglect  of  treatment.  No  long- 
er is  it  necessai-y  for  these  infants  to 
grow  up  mentally  retarded  and  a  drr.in 
on  society.  Rather,  it  is  now  possible 
for  them  to  become  working  and  con- 
tributing members  of  their  community. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Wel- 
fare Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
been  working  closely  with  State  Healdi 
Departments  throughout  the  Nr  tion  en 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
especially  for  retardation  caused  by. 
phenylketonuria.  The  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  which  I  am  submitting 
tiday  is  in  recognition  of  this  contribu- 
tion and  I  hope  it  will  encourage  th'"'se 
States  v.here  no  law  exists  for  the  de- 
tection of  phenylketonuria  in  all  new- 
born infants,  to  implement  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
66)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Vv'licre.is  phenylketonuria  and  other  d's- 
ec.ses  are  now  known  to  cause  mental  re- 
tardation in  children; 

Wheror.s  tests  have  been  devised  which 
e>ir.ble  physicians  to  determine  whether  a 
iiewbora  infant  is  suffering  from  pUeuyl- 
ketouuria  and  certain  of  such  otiier  discares; 

Whcreos  timely  treatment  of  infants  suffar- 
ing  from  phenylketonuria  and  certain  of  such 
other  di.seases  can  usually  prevent  such  in- 
f.r.-.*s  f.om  Irccoming  mentally  retarded  o-\ 
account  of  such  diseases; 

Wliere.is  In  recognition  of  the  5mportance 
of  the  timely  di.coveiy  and  treatment  of 
pl:onylketonurla  and  certain  of  si:ch  other 
diseases,  32  States  have  enacted  legislation 
providing  that  infant.-^  born  therein  be  sub- 
jected to  such  tects:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rcp- 
rc  cjitatives  concurring) ,  That  It  is  tlic  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  tlie  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Welfare  Administration  of  the  DeiJ..rt- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Vi'elfare.  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  continue  to  take  prop- 
er :neasurcs  to  advise  the  public  of  the  need 
for  providing  timely  tests  of  newborn  in- 
fants to  determine  whether  they  suffer  from 
phenylketonuria  or  otlier  diseases  which,  if 
t■m^ly  treatment  is  not  provided,  will  ^10- 
sequently  caure  such  inf:.ints  to  become 
mentally  retarded,  and  to  encourage, 
throughout  the  United  St.ttes,  public  au- 
thorities, hospitals,  and  others  concerned 
with  the  public  he.ilth.  to  Insbitule  appro- 
priate program^  to  provide'for  the  giving  of 
such  tests  to  newborn  infants. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR3  OF  BIL'^S. 
JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  their  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Ahott. 
Erev.ster,  Case,  Cooper,  Murphy.  Mrs- 
KiE,  Randolph,  Saltonstall,  Scott,  and 
Williams  of  Delaware  be  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  01  Senate  bill  2646  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117.  relating  to 
the  commemoration  and  observance  of 
the  millennium  of  the  origin  of  Poland 
as  a  Christian  nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,"  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  fMr.  Fannin]  may  be  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2627)  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  protection  for  the  in- 
terests of  participants  in  and  benefici- 
aries of  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  resolution 
'S.  Res.  139)  to  provide  three  summer 
interns  f cr  each  Senator,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  TydingsI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   V/ithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  at  its  next  printing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  14a  to  con- 
demn the  discriminatory  practices  per- 
petrated by  the  Government  of  Rumania 
against  the  Hungarian  minority  peoples: 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1.  the  Senators  from  Coloi'ado  IMr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  DominickI,  the  Senator 
from  MaiTland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  LMr.  LauscheI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2657;  to  establish 
a  Federal  Commission  on  Alcoholism, 
and  for  other  purposes,  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


October  21,  iges 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  October  15,  1965,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S.  2657.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  RussEi.L  of  South  Carolina. 

S.  2658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  and  investi- 
g«.te  problems  relating  to  the  export  of  beef 
from  the  United  States  and  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  export  of  beef 
rrom  the  tJnited  States:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  MoNRON'EY-.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Yar- 
Eo.oouGH.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North   Dakota. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  H.R.  9778,  A 
BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLES  10  AND  37. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  CODIFY 
RECENT  MILITARY  LAW,  AND  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  CODE 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Revi- 


sion and  Codification  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  the  subcommittee  now  has  under 
consideration  H.R.  9778,  89th  Congress, 
1st  session,  and  the  accompanying  report 
thereon,  House  Report  No.  900,  regarding 
revision  and  codification  of  titles  10  and 
37,  Umted  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
military  law,  and  to  improve  the  code. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  advise 
any  and  all  interested  parties  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the  sub- 
committee and  that  the  subcommittee 
desires  to  have  any  statements  or  com- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Tlie  statements  or  comments  re- 
quested are  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
any  and  all  persons  to  express  their  views 
as  to  such  legislation. 

It  is  required  that  such  statements  or 
comments  be  forwarded  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  and  Codification  of 
tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  room 
341,  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  on  or 
before  January  5.  1966. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [ Mr.  Scott]  ,  and 
myself,  as  chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
S.  DeSocio,  Jr.; 

H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydroelectric  Co. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
6  and  11  to  the  bill  (H.R.  168)  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  increases  in  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  5,  7.  8,  9,  10,  and  12  to 
the  bill;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr.  Ayres  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.  2084.  An  act  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment and  road  beautiflcatlon  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems; 

H.R.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which  was  im- 


ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan 
ford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Pomona  College; 

HR.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
M  tria  Eduvigis  Aran  Heflfernan; 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a> 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton; 

H.R.  2&65.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H.R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie 
L.  Rupert; 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manlln 
Marsimilianl; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Lily  Ning  Sheehan; 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington; 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bibi 
D.djeet  Kaur; 

H.R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  St.  Louis  University; 

H  R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Diosdado 
F.  Alniazan; 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Little  Nancy  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the 
coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  6312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietcr 
Cornells  Metzclaar; 

H.R.  6120.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ping- 
Kwan  P'onq; 

H.R.  6D06.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split 
pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Rochester.  N.Y.; 

H  R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh; 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Felipe  V.  Lavapies; 

H.R.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd; 

HR.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distribu- 
tion machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oltlahoma.  Norman,  Okla.; 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jenni- 
fer Rebecca  Siegel; 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chromat- 
ograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State 
University.  Stillwater,  Okla.; 

H.R.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  Isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.: 

H.R.  8646.  An  act"  for  the  relief  of  Rlfkin 
Textiles  Corp.; 

HR.  9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring  projec- 
tor for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota: 

H.R.  9495.  An  act  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribution 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Collins,  Colo.; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  under  the  Shlppint; 
Act,  1916; 

H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife.  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean  Blyth; 

H.R.  10292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tsiang; 

HR.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
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teatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
thp  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both; 

H  J  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ma  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  cert.iin  real  property  in  said  District;  and 

H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of  rocketry. 


SECRET  BALLOTS  BY  WORKERS 
UNDER  TAFT-HARTLEY 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  courije  of  the  debate  on  H.R.  77,  the 
bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  I  submitted  several  amend- 
ments. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  remedy 
the  abusive  NLRB  practice  which  re- 
quires an  employer  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  a  labor  organization  that  alleges 
employee  support  on  the  basis  of  authori- 
zation cards.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
NLRB  could  not  order  an  employer  to 
recognize  or  deal  with  a  union  unless  it 
was  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  a  secret  ballot  election.  The 
enactment  of  this  measure  would  restore 
original  congressional  intent  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Under  existing  interpretations,  an  em- 
ployer may  be  foi'ced  to  recognize  and 
deal  V,  ith  a  labor  organi/.r.tion  which  does 
not  represent  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees. Moreover,  employees  are  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  express  their 
choice  in  r.  secret  ballot  election.  Thece 
anomolous  developments  have  crept 
into  a  statute  which  was  meant  to  ex- 
tend democratic  principles  to  the  proc- 
ess of  labor  organization.  The  giowIng 
card  check  system,  nurtured  by  admin- 
istrative decisionmaking,  has  made  a 
mockery  of  congressional  intent  retrard- 
ins  .  the  method  by  which  bargaining 
agents  sho'ild  be  chosen,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  denial  of  voting  rights  for  em- 
ployees. 

The  basic  flaw  in  the  system  is  that  a 
publicly  signed  card  is  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  .secret  bcillot.  Experience 
has  shov.-n,  however,  that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  cards  are  an  unreUab'e  indi- 
cator of  the  signer '.s  true  intent.  The 
NLRB  itself  declared  in  the  Sunbeam 
case  that  "authorization  cards  are  a  no- 
toriously unreliable  method  of  determin- 
ing majority  st:\tus  of  a  union." 

The  use  of  "authorization  cards"  in 
lieu  of  secret  bnllot  elections  has  received 
widespread  attention.  It  was  deplored 
in  the  committees  and  on  the  floors  of 
both  bodies  of  Congress.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  critical  editorial  comment  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
The  matter  wa.s  the  subject  of  a  special 
1-day  hearing  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  and  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored in  the  Senate  heaving  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Durinf?  his  confirmation  hearing  on 
August  3,  1965,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  testified  at  pages  60  and  61 
of  the  hearings,  and  I  quote: 

Now  the  Board  also  has  conceded  In  public 
statements  and  indeed,  I  am  sure  that  this 


appears  probably  in  some  of  our  printed  de- 
cisions, the  cards  are  less  reliable  than  a 
secret  election. 

The  Chairman  also  testified  that  Jthe 
cards,  and  again  I  quote:  "are  unreliable 
because  they  are  secured  by  coercion; 
they  are  unreliable  because  they  are  se- 
cured by  misrepresentation;  they  are  un- 
reliable because  they  are  signed  by 
fraud;  and  they  are  unreliable  because 
they  are  forgeries." 

It  was  contended  that  the  Board  can 
deal  with  cases  in  which  these  circum- 
stances appear.  But  can  it?  Theoreti- 
cally, the  law  may  provide  appropriate 
means  with  which  to  deal  with  these 
cases,  but  does  this  alone  furnish  a 
meaninsful  remedy?  Certainly  the  time, 
expense,  and  efforts  required  to  present 
a  lawsuit  of  this  kind  preclude  justice 
in  its  fullest  sense.  Where  a  situation  is 
subject  to  the  variety  of  abuses  actually 
experienced  with  authorization  cards,  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
existence.  The  uncertain  and  cumber- 
some casc-by-case  approach  should  not 
remain  the  exclusive  path  to  justice. 

Despite  unanimous  agreement  that 
secret  elections  are  superior,  the  open 
C-^rd  check  system  has  been  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  time  and  work 
saving  device.  This  excuse  is  without 
merit. 

A  very  recent  case  illustrates  the  point. 
Peoples  Drug  Stores,  8  C.A.  3528,  v.-as  de- 
cided on  September  24,  1065.  Slightly 
over  100  employees  were  involved. 
Rather  than  going  through  the  orderly 
process  of  a  secret  ballot  election  which 
could  have  been  conducted  in  2  hours, 
the  Retail  Clerks  Union  filed  refusal  to 
bargain  charges  and  presented  cards 
which  added  up  to  a  majority.  Peoples 
Drug  petitioned  for  an  election  which 
v.-as  dismis.sed  because  of  the  pending 
charge. 

The  hearing  lasted  7  days.    The  deci- 
sion   is    48    pages    long.      Six    months 
eKipscd  between  the  close  of  the  hearing 
and  the  trial  examiner's  report.     Over 
5  months  elapsed  before  NLRB  affirmed 
tiio   trial  examiner's  report.     The   em- 
l-loyer  has  now  petitioned  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  for  review  of  the  decision.    I 
do  not  know  how  many  days  were  con- 
sumed by  the  NLRB  investigators  and 
attorneys  in  preparing  for  trial,  but  they 
apparently  interviewed  every  employee. 
The   NLRB    attorney   prepared   a    long 
brief  for  the  trial  examiner  and  another 
for  the  Board.    I  do  not  know  how  many 
days  and  weeks  attorneys  for  the  em- 
ployer spent  in  investigation,  preparation 
for  trial,  and  brief  writing.    I  assume  it 
was  considerable,  in  view  of  the  length  of 
the  briefs  and  the  evidence  in  the  record 
that  the  employer's  attorney  interviewed 
each  employee  on  several  occssions.   The 
end  is  not  in  sight.    Attorneys  for  the 
NLRB  and  the  employer  must  designate 
portions  of   the  record   to  be  printed, 
write  briefs,  and  argue  before  the  court. 
All  this  in  lieu  of  a  2-hour  election.    I 
understand  that  the  Peoples  Drug  case 
is  typical  of  the  so-called  card-check 
cases,  and  it  just  is  not  true  that  any 
time     is     saved     by     the     card-check 
procedure. 

In  the  Peoples  Drug  case,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  NLRB  or  courts  will  ever  arrive 


at  the  true  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
employees  affected.  Almost  eveiT  em- 
ployee was  called  by  one  side  or  the  other 
in  the  trial.  Many  testified  that  they 
signed  the  cards  believing  that  the  only 
purpose  was  to  obtain  an  election.  The 
trial  examiner  found  various  reasons  for 
discrediting  this  testimony.  Their  cards 
were  counted. 

Various  employees  testified  that  they 
signed  becau.se  they  were  told  that  by 
signing  then  they  would  not  have  to  pay 
an  initiation  fee  which  would  be  neces- 
sary later  because  the  union  had  a  ma- 
jority. The  trial  examiner  dismissed 
this  by  saying  that  the  real  motivation 
was  membership  and  not  to  save  money. 
Their  cards  were  counted. 

One  employee  testified  that  she  signed 
a  card  in  the  store  and  threw  it  into  the 
trash  can.  Another  employee  found  it 
and  turned  it  in  to  the  union.  The  card 
was  counted. 

One  school-age  employee  testified  that 
he  signed  the  card  at  home  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  union  organizer  and  his 
father,  a  union  member.  His  card  v.'as 
counted. 

One  employee  testified  that  she  signed 
a  card  to  plea.se  a  fellow  em.ployee  who 
told  hrr  it  was  just  to  obtain  an  elec- 
tion. The  next  day  she  tried  to  get  her 
card  returned  and  was  refused.  Her  card 
was  counted. 

One  employee  testified  that  she 
signed  a  card  while  on  pregnancy  leave 
and  later  decided  not  to  return  to  work 
and  so  notified  the  employer.  Her  card 
was  counted  although  she  would  not  have 
been  eligible  to  vote  in  an  election. 

One  could  go  through  the  testimony 
picking  out  similar  examples.  They 
show  that  employees  sign  cards  for  many 
reasons.  They  show  that  employees 
sign  cards  today  and  change  their  mind 
tomorrow.  They  show  that  cards  are  not 
an  accuftite  measure  of  employee  desires. 
We  have  at  cur  disposal  the  means 
With  which  to  cure  the  problem  finally 
rnd  effectively.  We  can  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  that  all  bar- 
gaining agents  be  designated  by  a  secret 
ballot  vote  of  the  employees  who  would 
bs  affected. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  employee  in 
a  factory,  mill,  cr  shop  is  no  match  for 
the  zealous  well-trained  union  organizer. 
They  have  ways  of  obtaining  sisnatmes 
from  workers  which  cast  a  dark  cloud 
over  all  union  representatives.  The  hon- 
est, responsible  unions  suffer  from  the 
acts  of  the  unscrupulous;  ironically,  these 
acts  which  damage  the  sincere  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted. 

I  shall  illustrate  my  point  by  quoting 
from  the  transcript  of  an  actual  case 
recently  tried  before  the  NLRB,  Dan 
Hoioard  Sport sicear.  Case  Nos.  13CA6835 
andl3RC10461. 

In  this  case,  the  union  representative 
approached  various  employees  and  re- 
quested them  to  sign  cards.  The  cards 
actually  stated  that  the  signer  author- 
ized the  union  to  represent  him  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining.  But,  the 
representations  orally  made  to  the  em- 
ployees w^ere  misleading  and  fraudulent. 
For  example,  one  employee  testified 
that  the  organizer  requested  her  to  sign 
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a  card,  and  now  I  am  quoting  from  the 
verbatun  transcript,  page  553. 

So  I  (the  employee)  asked  him  (the  or- 
ganizer) what  was  the  card  for.  And  he 
told  me  the  card  didn't  mean  anything,  that 
all  It  meant  was  that  I  wasn't  antiunion. 
So  then  I  asked  him  if  I  signed  this  card  did 
it  mean  I  was  In  the  union.  And  he  said  no. 
there  would  be  an  election  and  the  vote 
would  be  what  counts. 

Needless  to  say,  the  union  demanded 
recognition,  not  on  the  basis  of  an  elec- 
tion, but  on  the  basis  of  cards.  In  this 
same  case,  six  other  employees  testified 
under  oath  that  they  were  misled  into 
signing  cards. 

Occurrences  of  this  kind  are  not  im- 
common.  Unsophisticated  working  men 
and  women  can  be  victimized  by  fraudu- 
lent organizers  and  racket  unions  which 
exploit  and  initimidate  employees  and 
employers  alike.  Congressional  respon- 
sibility demands  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  which 
endorse  the  substance  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
"If  Section  14(b)  Is  Repealed,  Workers 
Must  Have  Secret  Vote,'  from  the  Au- 
gust 31, 1965,  Lexington  Leader,  "Protect- 
ing the  Vote,"  from  the  July  13,  1965, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  "More  Democracy 
in  Unions,"  from  the  August  6.  1985.  Wis- 
consin State  Journal,  "Denying  the 
Right  to  Secret  Ballot,"  from  the  August 
22.  1965.  Parkeisburg  News.  Parkersburg. 
W.  Va..  "Right  To  Vote  on  Unions."  from 
the  September  5.  1965.  Toledo.  Ohio 
Blade,  and  "Secret  Elections  on  Unions," 
from  the  August  6,  1965,  Birmingham 
Post-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Lexington  Leader,  Aug.  31,  1965 1 

If  Section  14(b)  Is  Repealed,  Workers  Must 

Have   Secret   Vote 

The  Senate  this  week  is  expected  to  vote 
on  repe.i!  of  section  14- bi  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  the  section  which  allow.s  States  to 
have  laws  prohibiting  union  shop  contracts. 

Repeal  is  demanded  by  the  labor  unions 
and  supported  by  President  Johnson,  and  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  after  a 
rule  had  been  adopied  to  bar  any  amend- 
ments.   The  vote  was  221  to  203. 

Now  the  question  is  up  to  the  Senate,  and 
there,  too.  labor  and  administration  forcet 
are  predicting  they  will  achieve  success,  al- 
though by  a  very  slim  margin.  In  the  Senate, 
however,  they  will  not  be  able  so  easily  to  im- 
pose a  no-amendment  rule,  and  there  is  one 
amendment  which,  if  14(b)  is  repealed, 
should  be  attached  to  the  repealer. 

It  Is  an  amendment  giving  rank  and  file 
workers  the  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  on 
the  question  of  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
want  to  belong  to  a  union.  Strangely  enough, 
present  regulations  deny  employees  this 
right,  which  would  seem  to  be  basic,  in  many 
cases. 

The  Leader  believes,  and  often  has  stated, 
that  section  14(b)  should  be  retained  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  believes  that.  If  repeal 
is  achieved,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
"right  to  vote"  provision  which  will  Insure 
that  a  majority  of  workers  in  any  particular 
instance  actually  do  prefer  the  union. 

Under  present  rules  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  a  union  can  be  certified  as 
bargaining  agent  for  employees  if  the  union 
presents  "pledge  cards"  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  employees.  These  cards  are  no  substi- 
tute for  a  secret  ballot,  they  are  not  eveu 


secret,  and  in  numerous  Instances  they  do 
not  represent  the  workers"  true  preference  for 
union  membership.  They  make  coercion 
possible  and  even  likely. 

The  intent  of  the  "right  to  vote"  provision 
is  to  make  sure  that  an  uncoerced  majority 
of  workers  wants  the  union.  It  would  do 
this  by  requiring  a  fair,  secret  election,  and 
it  would  permit  the  use  of  "preference  cards' 
as  a  determining  factor  only  if  an  employer 
had.  by  unfair  means,  destroyed  an  employee 
majority. 

This,  surely.  Is  an  amendment  to  which  no 
legislator,  no  union  leader  should  object,  and 
it  is  needed  to  protect  a  reasonable,  funda- 
mental right  of  millions  of  workers. 

[From    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer,    July     13, 
1965] 

Protecting  the  Vote 

Congre-ss.  spurred  by  pressure  from  the 
President  and  the  union  leaders,  very  well 
may  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
so  as  to  deprive  the  States  of  their  present 
power  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  compulsory 
unionism.  There  are  19  States  that  say  in 
effect  that  an  employee  cant  be  compelled 
to  join  a  imion  to  hold  his  job. 

If  the  act  that  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  helped  fashion  is  amended  to 
prohibit  such  protection,  the  change  should 
not  take  place  without  serious  thought  to 
protecting  the  right  of  employees  to  vote 
on  whether  there  Is  to  be  a  union  in  their 
factory,  shop  or  store.  The  right  of  the 
employee  to  have  his  say  on  his  future  in 
reg.ird  to  his  job  should  be  regarded  with  as 
much  importance  as  the  right  of  each  quali- 
fied citizen  to  vote  on  candidates  and  issues. 

Certification  of  a  union  as  the  bargain- 
ing agent  for  a  group  of  employees  should 
not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  signatures  to 
cards,  as  pressures  conceivably  could  be  used 
to  obtain  these  that  would  not  be  operative 
in  a  secret  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Nor  should 
there  be  a  recognition  simply  on  the  basis 
of  a  contract  between  employer  and  union 
leader  because  there  have  been  cases  where 
so-called  sweetheart  contracts  .scratched  the 
back  of  the  employer  and  the  union  boss 
but  sold  out  the  workinarman. 


ir.om  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Aus.  5,  19651 
The  Section  14(b)  Issue— More  Democracy 
IN  Unions 
The  congressional  battle  over  compulsory 
unionism  is  largely  symbolic  rather  than  a 
bread- winning  issue,  but  it  has  been  obvious 
for  a  number  of  months  that  the  Johnson 
administration  had  enough  votes  in  Congress 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Wisconsin  has  never  had  such  right-to- 
work  legislation  and  today  only  19  States- 
few  of  them  Industrial — have  such  laws. 

The  repealer  has  already  cleared  the  House 
and  wUl  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  as 
part-payment  for  the  generous  campaign 
help  given  to  Democratic  candidates  by  or- 
ganized labor.  Mr.  Johnson  is  now  behind 
the  repealer  push  although  as  a  Congress- 
man and  Senator  he  took  the  opposite  posi- 
tion. Texas  is  still  one  of  the  19  States  with 
right-to-work  legislation  In  effect. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue  have  been 
battered  about  since  the  law's  enactment  in 
1947  and  they  provide  ample  material  for 
both  sides  to  continue  the  debate  into  the 
next  century. 

However,  because  of  the  November  land- 
slide. Congress  will  decide  the  issue  in  favor 
of  the  union  position,  a  result  which  does 
not  change  this  newspaper's  basic  objection 
on  the  grounds  that  this  is  another  State 
right  being  usurped  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  majority  of  the  people  In  each 
State  should  have  the  right  to  make  their 
own  decision. 


Recognizing  that  Congress  will  soon  con 
elude  action  on  the  repealer  that  will  affect 
19  States,  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  sun 
F>orts    a   series    of   amendments    to   the  re 
pealer    which    will    improve    democracy   in 
unions   in  all  50  States.     The  amendments 
all  of  which  were  rejected  at  Chairman  Ren' 
resentative   Adam    Clayton   Powells  direc 
tion  by  the  House  Labor  Committee   should 
have  the  support  of  the  working  man  in  that 
they  improve  his  individual  rights  as  a  union 
member. 

One  would  forbid  a  union  to  deny  or  limit 
membership  or  apprenticeship  on  account  ol 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Dis- 
crimination  has  become  a  barrier  to  union 
membership  for  many  Americans,  both  in 
the  South  and  industrial  North. 

The  labor  law  would  be  Improved  by  the 
inclusion  of  this  one  amendinent.  Three 
others  which  would  improve  union  democ- 
racy would : 

Exempt  from  compulsory  unionism  i)ersons 
whose  religious  beliefs  or  scruples  forbid 
them  to  join  a  union  but  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  a  sum  equal  to  their  union  dues 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  an  appropriate  char- 
ity. 

Require  a  secret  ballot  to  determine  that 
a  majority  in  a  union  shop  favor  the  union 
which  was  to  bargain  for  them. 

Forbid  a  union  to  fine  or  penalize  a  mem- 
ber for  exercising  any  constitutional  right 
Including  freedom  of  speech.  ' 

A  further  amendment  which  should  be 
approved  would  prohibit  a  union  from  using 
dues  or  assessments  for  political  purposes 
not  directly  connected  with  the  union-s  stat- 
utory function  as  a  bargaining  agent.  The 
role  of  labor  ns  an  exclusive  political  ma- 
chine for  one  political  party  has  reached  such 
giant  proportions  that  it  has  a  negative  ef- 
fect on  the  two-party  system. 

Partly  as  a  concession  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  people  who  strongly  oppose  com- 
pulsory unionism  and  partly  in  rpcognition 
that  the  labor  laws  are  in  need  of  improve- 
ment ai  order  to  provide  more  democracy 
for  the  members,  these  amendments  should 
become  law. 

[From  the  Parkersburg  News.  Aug.  22,  10.13) 
Denying  the  Right  to  Secret  Ballot 

If  Congressmen  were  elected  to  office  by 
some  of  the  same  procedures  used  by  a  union 
to  get  selected  ns  the  employees'  represent- 
ative, there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  around 
the  country  that  woxUd  make  the  current 
dispute  over  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  look  like  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot.  The  fact  Is  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
In  Washington  Is  depriving  employees  of 
the  right  to  a  secret  ballot  election  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  they  want  a  union. 
In  some  cases  the  Board  is  actually  requir- 
ing businessmen  to  bargain  with  a  union 
when  a  majority  of  their  employee.^  do  not 
want  that  union. 

Senator  Fannin,  of  Arl7ona,  on  June  29, 
in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  said. 
"While  Congress  is  struggling  to  secure  the 
right  to  vote  for  all  Americans,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  eliminating  such 
right  for  the  American  workingman  in  de- 
termining   union    representation." 

Several  Senators  have  Introduced  bills  to 
guarantee  employees  this  right  to  a  secret 
ballot  election  and  Irrespective  of  the  out- 
come of  14(b),  we  think  that  Congress 
should  enact  one  of  the  employee  right-to- 
vote  bills  now  pending. 

The  News  suggests  that  even  if  a  Senator 
favors  repeal  of  14(b),  he  cannot  and  should 
not  In  good  conscience  vote  for  such  repeal 
without  first  guaranteeing  employees  the 
right  of  a  secret  ballot  to  determine  whether 
they  want  a  union  in  the  first  instance. 
Certainly,  if  a  Senator  is  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  14(b),  he  should  support  the  em- 
ployee right-to-vote  amendment. 
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Let's  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Before  Congress  gets  rid  of  right  to  work, 
let's  make  sure  that  employees  are  guar- 
anteed the  "right  to  vote." 

I  Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  Sept.  5, 
'  1965] 

Right  To  Vote  on  Unions 

In  approving  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law— and  thus  de- 
nying the  States  the  right  to  prohibit  the 
union  shop — the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
did  permit  one  amendment. 

Persons  who  object  to  union  membership 
on  grounds  of  religious  conscience  will  not 
be  required  to  Join  a  union  to  hold  their 
jobs.  Instead,  they  need  only  pay  a  chari- 
table organization  sums  equivalent  to  union 
dues. 

This  concession  to  conscience  was  man- 
datory, as  the  Blade  had  insisted  before, 
unless  Congress  was  going  to  grant  unions 
a  dictatorial  power  over  workers  in  a  plant 
which  the  Nation  does  not  choose  to  exer- 
cise over  its  citizens. 

If  conscientious  objectors  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  military  service  even  in  time 
of  war,  what  possible  justification  could 
there  be  for  requiring  consclentiovis  objec- 
tors to  Join  a  union? 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  having  recognized  the 
right  of  conscience  even  in  labor  matters, 
refused  to  accept  another  amendment  which 
would  have  guaranteed  workers  in  a  plant  a 
secret  vote  on  the  issue  before  they  could  be 
forced  to  join  a  union. 

Isn't  that  also  a  fundamental  democratic 
American  right?  Even  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  said  he  has  no 
objection  to  writing  this  secret-ballot  clause 
into  the  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

But  the  excuse  given  for  blocking  what 
seems  an  eminently  fair  proposal  is  admin- 
istrative difficulties. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  says, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  it  already  orders  a 
secret  election  whenever  a  management  in- 
sists on  it.  But  the  Board  contends,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  would  be  "snowed  un- 
der" if  it  were  obliged  to  conduct  secret 
elections  at  every  plant  where  a  union  seeks 
recognition. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  sparing  no 
effort  or  expense  to  extend  voting  rights  to 
everybody,  should  they  be  denied  in  labor 
matters  becatise  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
give  a  minority  the  chance  to  prove  that  it 
may  be  the  majority? 


[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 
Aug.  6,  19651 

Secret  Elections  on  Unions 

Passed  by  the  House  is  an  act  repealing 
the  right-to-work  laws,  now  in  effect  in  19 
States.  A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  pass 
the  repealer  In  the  Senate,  with  good  likeli- 
hood of  success. 

If  this  repealer  is  passed  and  the  right-to- 
work  laws  thus  are  outlawed.  Congress  should 
take  another  step  and  spell  out  the  right  of 
employees  to  have  a  secret  ballot  election  on 
the  question  of  whether  they  should  be  rep- 
resented by  a  union. 

The  right  for  such  an  election,  supposedly 
a  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  has  been 
weakened  by  administrative  and  jvidlclal  de- 
cisions which  have  substituted  a  card  check 
for  the  secret  ballot. 

From  Senator  Javits,  of  New  York,  a  strong 
friend  of  organized  labor,  has  come  a  bill 
which  would  Insure  the  right  of  a  secret 
ballot  election  to  decide  whether  employees 
want  to  be  represented  by  a  union. 

In  a  recent  House  speech  Representative 
AsHBRooK.  of  Ohio,  said,  "Despite  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Taft-Hartley  framers  to  safe- 
guard employees'  voting  rights,  the  courts 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In 


recent  years  have  eroded  such  protections  in 
labor  representation  elections. 

"The  crux  of  this  Issue  Is  the  NLRB's  prac- 
tice of  ordering  union  recognition  and  col- 
lective bargaining  based  on  a  count  of  so- 
called  authorization  cards  rather  than  by 
secret  ballot.  This  practice  does  not  simply 
violate  the  secret  ballot  principle.  From  a 
purely  judicial  and  administrative  stand- 
point. It  has  also  created  a  coast-to-coast 
shambles   in   the   labor-management   field." 

These  cards  are  signed  by  workers,  saying 
that  they  authorize  the  vinlon  to  represent 
them  In  collective  bargaining.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  cards  do  not  always  express 
the  true  intent  of  the  signer. 

Senate  action  on  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  still  is  pending.  But  whether  it  is  re- 
pealed or  not,  action  also  should  be  taken  by 
Congress  to  nail  down  the  fact  that  secret 
elections  must  be  held  on  the  question  of 
union  representation. 


INTEREST   RATE  RISE   THREATENS 
U.S.  ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  of  the  past  53  months  of  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  has  brought  many 
blessinps  to  this  country:  a  huge  growth 
in  jobs,  a  sharp  drop  in  unemployment,  a 
big  increase  in  wages,  dividends,  and 
profits,  and,  of  course,  a  massive  in- 
crea.^e  in  the  Nation's  basic  economic 
strength,  the  rapid  modernization  of  our 
factories,  and  a  vast  improvement  in 
skills  of  literally  millions  of  Americans. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many  rea- 
sons for  this  happy  economic  experience, 
but  one  exceedingly  important  element 
has  been  the  availability  of  credit.  Our 
remarkable  economy  has  thrived  and 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
desire  of  individual  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations to  borrow.  We  borrow  to  buy 
or  build  our  homes,  to  buy  om*  cars,  and 
the  myriad  of  things  that  go  into  oiu- 
homes. 

For  this  reason  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing — that  is,  in  Interest  rates — 
could  and  would  slow  down  our  economy. 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience  with 
rising  interest  rates,  a  recession  could 
very  possibly  follow. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pinpoint  responsibility 
for  the  interest  rate  level.  The  Consti- 
tution gives  the  Congress  clear  authority 
to  establish  interest  rates  in  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution,  whereby 
Congress  is  given  the  right  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

The  Congress  has  delegated  this  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
In  doing  so  the  Congress  has  also  shared 
its  power  over  interest  rates  with  the 
President,  who  appoints  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  obviously  can  have  great 
influence  on  its  policies. 

Virtually  every  economist  agrees  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can — if  it 
will — determine  the  level  of  interest  rates 
by  the  quantity  of  money  it  permits  to 
flow  into  the  economy.  It  regulates  the 
supply  of  money,  and  therefore  interest 
rate  levels,  by  its  open-market  opera- 
tions— buying  and  selling  Government 
securities,  raising  or  lowering  the  redis- 
count rate,  or  varying  reserve  require- 
ments of  the  Nation's  banks. 

I  go  to  considerable  pains  to  spell  this 
out,  Mr.  President,  because  some — in- 
cluding at  times  the  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board — deny  that  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board  can  establish  the 
level  of  interest  rates.  Obviously,  the 
FRB's  weapons  are  adequate  to  do  the 
job  if  it  has  the  will  to  do  it. 

It  has  now  become  evident  that  the 
banking  community,  with  the  sufferance 
of  the  FRB,  is  raising  interest  rates.  A 
scattered  series  of  newspaper  reports  has 
disclosed  how  this  expansion  has  been 
going  on,  led  by  some  of  the  larger  New 
York  banks. 

This  morning  Frank  Porter,  of  the 
Washington  Post,  reports,  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  comprehensive  article,  on 
just  how  widespread  the  rise  in  interest 
rates  has  become. 

Porter  shows  how  interest  rates  have 
risen  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Johnson  administration.    He  writes : 

The  basic  disagreement  broke  Into  the 
open  a  fortnight  ago  when  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Henry  H.  Fowler  addressed  the  American 
Bankers  Association  In  Chicago.  He  quoted 
President  Johnson  as  saying  in  effect:  "Why 
won't  people  stop,  look,  and  listen  and  count 
three  before  taking  steps  that  would  change 
the  mix  of  economic  policy  that  has  char- 
acterized this  balance  of  expansion?"  If  this 
was  a  veiled  suggestion  that  bankers  hold 
the  line  on  Interest  rates,  they  weren't  buy- 
ing It — -in  theory  at  least.  The  next  day  they 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  credit  expansion  and  higher  in- 
terest rates  In  response  to  "market  forces." 

Interest  rates  have  been  moving  up  over  a 
broad  range  during  the  past  year  with  most 
of  the  increases  coming  the  last  few  months. 

It  is  also  made  clear  how  interest 
rates  have  been  rising  when  he  says : 

The  yield  on  Moody's  A-rated  corporate 
bonds,  for  example,  has  Inched  up  to  4.70 
percent  from  4.58  percent  in  June.  High- 
grade  municipal  bonds  Increased  their  yield 
from  3.06  percent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  3.32  percent  at  mid-September.  The 
Treasury  91-day  bill  rate  has  Jtunped  from  a 
bit  over  3.5  to  4  percent  In  the  past  year. 

A  number  of  larger  banks  have  raised 
their  minimum  charges  on  loans  to  sales 
finance  firms  by  one-fourth  of  a  percentage 
point.  Earlier  this  month  Chase  Manhattan 
raised  rates  to  nearly  all  business  customers 
by  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  percentage 
point. 

Porter  says  further: 

In  every  category  except  the  mortgage 
market,  which  recently  has  been  reported  as 
becoming  firm,  the  demand  for  loanable 
funds  has  climbed  at  a  heady  pace.  Com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  agricultural  loans 
have  Jumped  20  percent  in  the  past  12 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  action  of  its 
creature,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  responsibility  is  clear  and  con- 
stitutional. The  continuation  of  the  re- 
markable period  of  economic  expansion 
is  at  stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Frank  C.  Porter,  "Fed  Put  in 
Middle  of  Power  Struggle,"  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fed  Put  in  Middle  of  Power  Struggle 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Administration  economists  are  In  the 
anomalous  position  of  almost — but  not 
quite — hoping  that  the  rapid  pace  of  busi- 
ness expansion  slows  down  for  a  while. 
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The  reaEon  Is  trouble  In  the  money  market. 

Washington  officialdom  still  haa  unpleasant 
memories  of  1957  and  1960  when  Ught  money 
received  a  major  share  of  blame  for  chok- 
ing off  expansion  and  bringing  on  recession. 

Administration  fiscal  experts,  proud  of 
their  contribution  to  the  longest  peacetime 
business  expansion  in  history,  see  credit  pres- 
svires  building  up  again. 

The  situation  has  not  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. But  these  economists  fear  any 
further  increase  in  Interest  rates  could 
dampen  the  economy  like  a  drunk  at  a 
WCTU  convention. 

The  result  Is  a  growing  power  struggle — 
so  far  more  real  than  apparent — between  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  Nation's 
big  bankers.  Caught  squarely  In  the  middle 
is  the  quasi-Independent  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  basic  disagreement  broke  into  the 
open  a  fortnight  ago  when  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler  addressed  the  American 
Bankers  Association  in  Chicago.  He  quoted 
President  Johnson  as  saying  in  effect:  "Why 
won't  people  stop,  look  and  listen  and  count 
three  before  taking  steps  that  would  change 
the  mix  of  economic  policy  that  has  char- 
acterized this  balance  of  expansion?" 

If  this  was  a  veiled  suggestion  that  bankers 
hold  the  line  on  Interest  rates,  they  weren't 
buying  It — in  theory  at  least.  The  next  day 
they  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  credit  expansion  and 
higher  Interest  rates  In  response  to  "market 
forces." 

Interest  rates  have  been  moving  up  over 
a  broad  range  diorlng  the  past  year  with 
most  of  the  increases  coming  the  last  few 
months. 

YIELDS    INCH    UP 

The  jield  on  Moody's  A-rated  corporate 
bonds,  for  example,  has  inched  up  to  4.70 
percent  from  4.58  percent  in  June.  High- 
grade  municipal  bonds  Increased  their  yield 
from  3.06  percent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  3.32  percent  at  mid-September.  The 
Treasury  91 -day  bill  rate  has  Jumped  from 
a  bit  over  3.5  to  4  percent  in  the  past  year. 

A  number  of  larger  banks  have  raised  their 
minimum  charges  on  loans  to  sales  finance 
firms  by  one-fourth  of  a  percentage  point. 
Earlier  this  month  Chase  Manhattan  raised 
rates  to  nearly  all  business  customers  by 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  percentage  point. 

The  banks'  prime  rate — the  interest  they 
charge  their  largest  and  best  customers — 
has  remained  un violated  at  4'^  percent.  A 
year  ago  several  banks  rescinded  Increases 
on  a  direct  appeal  by  President  Johnson.  But 
the  banks  have  found  ways  of  circumvent- 
ing this  admonition  and  the  prime  rate  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  myth:  They  merely  grant 
this  privileged  rate  to  fewer  and  fewer  cus- 
tomers and  up  the  rate  to  others. 

DEMAND    CLIMBS 

In  every  category  except  the  mortgage 
market,  which  recently  has  been  reported  as 
becoming  firm,  the  demand  for  loanable 
funds  has  climbed  at  a  heady  pace.  Com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  agricultural  loans 
have  Jumped  20  percent  In  the  past  12 
months. 

Whereas  business  was  able  to  finance  a 
large  part  of  its  expansion  out  of  deprecia- 
tion charges  and  undistributed  profits  a  year 
ago,  the  greatly  quickened  pace  of  plant  and 
equipment  outlays  has  sent  firms  scurrying 
to  the  banks  and  to  the  bond  market,  where 
new  corporate  offerings  are  the  highest  in 
nearly  a  decade.  And  capital  spending  Is 
only  part  of  the  story;  the  business  expansion 
is  putting  new  strains  on  the  money  market 
to  finance  Inventories,  pxirchase  materials 
and  extend  customer  credit. 

Administration  officials  resolutely  Insist 
there  is  little  danger  of  overheating  the  econ- 
omy and  cite  several  factors  that  may  ease 
credit  demand  in  the  coming  weeks:  a  work- 
ing down  of  stockpiled  steel,  resulting  In 


rei>a3raaent  of  loans  to  finance  these  inven- 
tories; a  continued  lull  In  homebuildlng;  the 
deflationary  effect  of  higher  social  security 
taxes  next  January  1. 

CONTROL  LOST? 

Some  analysts  feel  that  Washington  has 
already  lost  control  of  the  money  market. 
They  point  out  that  Government  bond  yields 
are  already  bumping  their  heads  on  the  4V4- 
percent  statutory  celling  above  which  the 
Treasury  cannot  float  new  Issues.  This 
drives  the  Government  into  the  short  end  of 
the  market  where  the  demand  for  funds  has 
already  pushed  the  91-day  Treasiu-y  bill  rate 
above  4  percent.  If  it  goes  much  higher  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  discount  rate — the 
Interest  it  charges  on  loans  to  member 
banks — must  be  raised  from  its  present  4- 
percent  level.  Otherwise  the  commercial 
banks  can  borrow  from  the  Fed,  buy  Treasury 
bills  and  make  a  killing  through  arbitrage. 

But  if  the  Fed  Jumps  the  discount  rate — 
say  to  41 '2  percent — then  the  banks  will  have 
to  pass  on  this  added  cost  to  customers 
through  a  wide  range  of  interest  increases. 
They  are  already  In  a  net  borrowed  position, 
meaning  that  loans  to  them  from  the  Fed  are 
greater  than  their  reserves  In  excess  of  those 
required  by  law  to  cover  deposits. 

RETI7EN  MAY   DROP 

As  these  higher  Interest  rates  spread,  what 
John  Maynard  Keynes  called  the  marginal 
efficiency  of  capital  will  decline.  Companies 
will  discover  that  the  return  expected  on 
their  investment  is  not  worth  the  high  cost 
of  Investment  funds.  Then,  theoretically, 
the  economic  expansion  will  slow  or  come  to 
an  end. 

There  are  others — notably  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago — who 
feel  interest  rates  will  take  care  of  themselves 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  encourages  an  orderly 
growth  in  the  supply  of  money  through  its 
purchases  or  sales  of  Government  securities. 

The  Fed's  own  figures  show  that  while  the 
economy  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  5  percent 
annually  in  real  terms  (after  price  correc- 
tions), the  money  supply  (currency  and  de- 
mand deposits  in  banks)  has  Increased  only 
3.5  percent  over  the  past  year.  "The  Fed  has 
not  quite  financed  the  expansion,"  Business 
Week  quotes  a  prominent  New  York  bond 
dealer  as  saying.  Others  speculate  that  the 
Reserve  Board  may  have  helped  bring  on  the 
tight  credit  situation  by  holding  the  money 
supply  In  the  $159-$161  bilUon  range  from 
November  1964  through  May  of  this  year. 

But  although  the  Fed  continues  to  keep 
the  banks  in  a  net  borrowed  position,  there 
is  evidence  It  Is  loosening  up  on  the  money 
supply. 

Since  May  it  has  let  the  supply  grow  by 
nearly  $6  billion  with  the  greatest  Increase 
coming  in  September  and  early  October. 

This  may  already  have  been  reflected  In  a 
slight  easing  of  Interest  rates  over  the  past 
2  weeks.  At  any  rate,  the  eyes  of  both  the 
administration  and  the  financial  community 
will  be  riveted  in  coming  months  on  the 
Fed's  Board  of  Governors,  where  their  respec- 
tive points  of  view  have  almost  equal  repre- 
sentation. 
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WISCONSIN  PAPER  INDUSTRY  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
paper  industry  continues  to  make  a  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  Wisconsin.  With  a  capital 
investment  of  $658  million  and  an  annual 
payroll  of  $260  million,  the  paper  indus- 
try employs  better  than  1  out  of  10  of 
my  State's  citizens  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing. 

During  the  depression,  the  paper  In- 
dustry unlike  the  great  majority  of  our 


Nation's  Industries,  maintained  a  Dra/< 
tically  full  working  force. 

We  are  proud  of  the  paper  industrv 
In  Wisconsin  not  only  for  its  economic 
contributions,  but  also  for  its  public  in 
terest  in  the  areas  of  timber  conservation 
and  water  purification.  The  paper  in- 
dustry  spends  millions  of  dollars  an' 
nually  in  these  two  fields  to  provide 
northern  Wisconsin  with  one  of  the 
finest  recreation  areas  for  hunting  and 
fishing  in  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  17 
1965,  contained  an  article  on  the  Institute 
of  Paper  Chemistry  at  Appleton  Wis 
The  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry'  is  an 
excellent  example  of  paper  Industry's 
constant  efforts  at  technological  im- 
provements  as  well  as  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Search  for  Knowledge— 
The  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Search  for  Knowledge — The  iNSTrruTE  or 
Paper  Chemistry 
In  late  fall  of  1929  executives  of  a  number 
of  papermills  in  Wisconsin  rented  two  rooms 
above  the  gymnasium  of  nearby  Lawrence 
College  and  went  about'  creating  a  unique 
educational  Institution  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  science  of  papermaking. 

Its  sponsors  agreed  to  provide  $45,000  each 
year  for  5  years,  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  grant  degrees 
hired  a  technical  director— and  accepted 
tliree  students  as  the  inaugural  class.  The 
first  M.S.  degree  was  granted  in  1931;  the  first 
Ph.  D.  in  1933. 

The  name  of  the  new  organization— the 
Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry. 

Today,  the  Institute— national  in  charac- 
ter and  Internationally  recognized  for  its 
academic  standing— is  located  at  Appleton, 
Wis.  Its  campus  covers  32  acres  of  land 
with  170.000  square  feet  of  space,  plant  and 
faculties  worth  over  $6  million,  and  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $2.75  million.  Currently,  45 
faculty  members  teach  the  science  under- 
lying  papermaking  to  75  students. 

The  institute  represents  a  remarkable 
partnership  of  advanced  education  with  the 
pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard  industry, 
where  students  are  educated  at  the  graduate 
level  through  a  program  specifically  suited 
to  its  research,  production  and  management 
needs.  A  nonprofit,  nonstock  corporation, 
It  is  supported  by  dues  from  any  paper  com- 
pany that  wishes  to  belong.  Its  board  of 
trustees  is  comprised  of  chief  executives  of 
member  paper  companies.  No  State  or  Fed- 
eral tax  moneys  go  toward  Its  maintenance. 
In  return,  the  institute  carries  out  funda- 
mental and  applied  research  projects  (2,500 
to  date),  maintains  the  world's  finest  pulp 
and  paper  technical  library,  and  conducts 
tests  and  analyses  of  procedures  and  equip- 
ment not  generally  available  in  commercial 
laboratories.  Stream  quality  measurement 
Is  offered  by  which  a  company  may  have  the 
biological  quality  of  a  stream  measured  be- 
fore and  after  a  mill  Is  Installed,  or  annually 
to  record  the  continuing  status  of  the 
aquatic  biological  life. 

And  finally,  the  institute  graduates  an- 
nually an  elite  corp  of  "scientific  generalists" 
educated  In  the  latest  scientific  and  tech- 
nological knowledge  of  the  Industry.  So 
far,  356  M.S.  and  234  Ph.  D.  degrees  have  been 
granted  by  Lawrence  University  to  institute 
scholars  (although  the  institute  is  an  entire- 
ly separate  organization).  Students  In  the 
regular  curriculum  are  graduates  from  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad — 150  U.S.  schools  and  15  foreign 
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countries    have    been    represented    at    the 
Institute. 
once  accepted,  a  student  has  little  to  do 

but  study.  ..    J      4. 

Full-time  scholarships  to  regular  students 
cover  tuition,  books,  accommodations  (sin- 
gle and  married  quarters)  and  a  living  al- 
lowance. The  total  amount  granted  for 
scholarships  every  year  is  close  to  $215,000. 
No  part-time  work,  either  for  an  Industry 
employer  or  on  the  many  research  projects 
carried  out  by  the  Institute,  is  permitted. 
And  once  the  student  graduates  he  can  work 
for  any  company— paper  industry  or  not. 
But  the  records  show  that  9  out  of  10 
graduates  Join  the  industry.  They  fill  high 
research,  production,  sales  and  management 
positions,  with  many  of  them  becoming  top 
executives  of  paper  and  board  companies. 

Faculty  members,  along  with  a  staff  of  80 
scientific  and  technical  people,  are  or- 
ganized into  research  teams  to  work  in  biol- 
ogy, organic  chemistry,  physical  chemistry, 
physics,  technology,  paper  evaluation, 
graphic  arts,  and  containers.  Much  of  the 
research  is  fundamental  in  nature  and  is  di- 
rected at  generating  background  informa- 
tion in  these  specialized  areas.  The  find- 
ings often  result  in  increased  operating 
efficiencies,  the  modification  of  existing  proc- 
esses and  procedures,  or  in  some  cases  the 
creation  of  new  and  improved  products. 

The  achievements  of  the  institute  include 
such  diverse  products  as  an  unusual  paper 
designed  to  filter  radioactive  debris  from  the 
atmosphere,  part  of  a  sampling  program  for 
the  U.S.  Government;  the  isolation  and 
identification  of  600  chemicals  derived  or 
related  to  wood;  the  development  of  a  paper 
house  (during  World  War  II)  which  could  be 
assembled  without  tools  or  need  of  a  founda- 
tion, could  accommodate  four  people  and 
was  guaranteed  to  stand  for  a  year  in  any 
climate.    It  stood  for  7  years. 

But  as  the  president  of  the  institvite.  Dr. 
John  G.  Strange  says,  "Every  pulp,  paper,  and 
paperboard  company  in  this  country  is  us- 
ing in  some  way  or  other,  research  provided 
by  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry." 

Even  beyond  the  continuing  education  and 
research  activities  conducted,  the  faculty, 
staff  and  curriculum  are  made  available  to 
the  industry  through  summer  conferences, 
seminars,  and  other  special  programs.  One 
of  these  is  the  annual  executives  conference, 
when — as  the  name  implies — paper  industry 
executives  meet  for  a  2-day  session  to 
hear  the  institute's  annual  report  meet  with 
research  and  faculty  members,  and  learn  the 
direction  the  institute  will  take  in  the  forth- 
coming year. 

ROBERT  ABERNETHY'S  SERMON: 
NEED  FOR  CHRISTIAN  LOVE  TO 
GUIDE  COMING  SCIENTIFIC  EX- 
PLOSION OP  KNOWLEDGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  estimate  the  power  of  sermons 
on  the  policies  of  this  country.  In  my 
judgment  the  effect  may  be  very  signifi- 
cant indeed.  Here  in  Washington  alone, 
the  inspiration,  the  reminder  of  the  les- 
sons taught  by  Jesus  and  the  prophets, 
the  appeal  to  make  one's  life  a  testament 
to  God,  has  surely  had  a  profound  effect 
and  the  effect  continues. 

In  the  Cleveland  Park  Congregational 
Church,  where  my  wife  and  I  belong  and 
worship,  the  sermons  of  the  Reverend 
James  Brown  have  served  a  number  of 
national  leaders  as  a  deep  and  powerful 
stimulation  for  a  full  and  sensitive  life. 

Recently  Reverend  Brown  asked  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  news  ana- 
lyst, Robert  Abernethy,  who  is  also  a 


member  of  the  church,  to  deliver  the 
Sunday  sermon. 

Mr.  Abernethy  discussed  the  startling 
changes  that  have  already  flooded  our 
lives  and  the  far  more  remarkable 
changes  that  seem  about  to  swamp  us  in 
the  coming  .scientific  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge. 

He  spoke  of  what  the  church  can  con- 
tribute to  the  terribly  difficult  problem 
of  adapting  to  these  changes,  of  harness- 
ing and  directing  them  to  build  a  com- 
pas.sionate  world.  He  asks,  what  differ- 
ence does  the  Christian  church  really 
make?  What  difference  does  it  make  to 
be  a  believing,  practicing  Christian?  His 
answer: 

The  difference  is  that  most  of  us  are  not 
content  with  a  minimum  idea  of  God.  No 
matter  how  much  we  may  try  to  ignore  it . 
we  are  hosts  to  the  hope  and  sometimes  the 
conviction  that  there  exists  a  degree  of  truth 
and  love  that  is  so  powerful  we  can  explain 
it  to  each  other  only  in  the  most  primitive 
terms.  Father,  spirit.  What  makes  the 
church  so  important  and  so  practical  is  the 
fundamental  faith  that  it  is  possible  for 
each  of  us — by  discipline  and  grace — to  ex- 
perience something  of  this  unrivaled  power. 
This  is  the  essential  difference  between 
Christians  and  others;  this  is,  we  hope,  what 
carries  us  beyond  mere  good  intentions  •  *  *. 
With  love,  however — love  of  God  and  our 
neighbors  and  each  other— there  is  just  no 
predicting  the  extent  of  the  revolution  there 
could  be.  This  is  what  Christ  taught.  This 
is  what  saints  have  preached  for  20  centuries. 
This  is  what  Jim  Brown  talks  about  every 
Sunday  and.  Indeed,  what  the  church  is  all 
about.  A  Christian  society  is  as  revolution- 
ary a  condition  as  yovi  can  imagine,  and  it  is 
our  job  to  promote  that  revolution.  To  be 
ourselves  ♦  *  •  to  live  what  we  profess  »  *  • 
Is  not  just  to  cope  with  change,  but  to  lead 
it.  If  v/e  ever  begin  to  do  that,  the  changes 
of  the  last  30  years  will  seem  Insignificant 
compared  to  the  change  we  can  help  create, 
beginning  here  and  now  with  each  of  us  In 
all  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Robert  Abernethy's 
sermon  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coping  With  Change 
(Sermon  delivered  by  Robert  G.  Abf^rnethy 
at   the   Cleveland  Park  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  October  10,  1965) 
It  may  seem  to  you  presumptuous  in  the 
extreme  for  one  such  as  me  to  stand  In  this 
place   this  morning.     But  let  me  offer  two 
excuses:  first.  Jim  Brown  asked  me,  and  he 
is  a  persuasive  man;   second,  I  consider  the 
church  a  community  of  seekers,  not  a  society 
of  the  elect,  and  it  is  In  the  spirit  of  the 
seeker  that  I  accepted  Jim's  request. 

I  bring  you  greetings,  first  of  all,  from 
Yankee  Stadium,  where  it  was  my  assign- 
ment and  my  privilege  last  Monday  night  to 
play  a  small  part  in  the  coverage  of  Pope 
Paul  VI's  celebrations  of  mass.  My  Job 
was  to  observe  his  arrival  and  departure, 
so  I  was  outside — across  Babe  Ruth  Field — 
on  the  roof  of  an  11 -story  apartment  build- 
ing on  Jerome  Avenue.  Now,  the  Bronx  is 
changing  somewhat  but  It  remains  predomi- 
nantly Jewish.  So  there  was  I — the  grand- 
son of  two  Baptist  ministers,  the  nephew  of 
two  others,  and  scheduled  to  stand  here  this 
morning — there  was  I.  the  Protestant,  talk- 
ing about  a  Catholic  mass  while  dissolving 
the  bitter  cold  of  that  night  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  brought  up  by  one  of  the  Jewish  ladies 
who  lived  below.    Obviously,  I  had  no  special 


qualifications  for  my  comment:  I  can  only 
assume  that  with  my  friend.  Herb  Kaplow, 
assigned  to  the  Vatican  Pavilion  at  the 
World's  Fair  our  employers — in  traditional 
New  York  style — were  trying  to  offer  a 
balanced  ticket. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  lady  who 
brought  coffee  brought  with  her  her  11- 
year-old  son,  and — prompted  by  his  ques- 
tions— I  found  myself  giving  a  small  lecture 
to  him  on  the  use  of  Latin  by  priests  and 
Hebrew  by  rabbis. 

And  then  we  were  all  quiet  as  we  listened 
to  90,000  Roman  Catholics  sing  "Praise  to 
the  Lord,  the  Almighty"  and  "Now  Thank 
We  All  Our  God."  Until  a  year  ago.  you 
know.  Catholics  did  not  sing  these  hymns. 
But  the  results  of  the  spirit  of  Pope  John 
the  23d  and  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  are 
t.iking  hold  fast:  I  cannot  wait  for  my 
Catholic  friends  to  learn  the  joys  not  only  of 
Lutheran  hymns  but  of  Methodist  ones,  too. 
There  is  a  story  going  around  about  Pope 
Paul  which,  I  want  to  make  clear,  is  apocry- 
phal. They  say  h^  hopes  the  Ecumenical 
Council  does  not  finish  Its  work  before  he 
dies  because  he  really  does  want  to  be  buried 
a  Catholic. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  in  your  home  as 
a  child  but  I  confess  to  you  that  in  my  home 
tiiere  was  significant  prejudice  against  Cath- 
olics. As  far  as  I  am  aware,  Jews  were  all 
right  and  we  were  all  for  Negroes  but  Cath- 
olics were  out.  I  have  the  impression  that 
this  waspish  feeling  was  so  common  until 
very  recently  that  one  really  could  not 
Imagine  a  visit  to  New  York  by  the  "Pope  of 
Rome."  But  things  have  changed,  and 
quickly.  The  search  of  the  Catholic  Church 
for  aggiornamento — bringing  itself  up  to 
date — plus  our  own  experience  of  a  Catholic 
President — have  created  a  whole  new 
climate. 

This  ecumenicism  is  just  one  example  of 
what  I  want  to  talk  about  today:  change 
and  our  response  to  It.  Ours  Is  a  time  of 
many  revolutions — interacting,  accelerating, 
changing  not  just  the  surface  conditions  of 
our  lives  but  even  some  of  our  most  funda- 
mental ideas.  Of  all  the  revolutions  through 
which  we  are  living  none  is  more  important 
than  the  scientific  one — the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion in  our  total  amount  of  knowledge 
about  things  and.  Indeed,  about  life  itself. 
Biologists  and  chemists  are  literally  on  the 
verge  of  the  artificial  manufacture  of  cells 
that  reproduce  themselves. 

Before  the  scientific  method  of  pursuing 
truth  became  resp>ectable  the  church  offered 
certain  explanations  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe  and  we  have  to  admit  that  as  sci- 
ence has  challenged  these  explanations  the 
response  of  the  church  was  not  always 
graceful.  When  Galileo  insisted  that  it  was 
really  the  sun  that  was  at  the  center  of  our 
part  of  the  universe  the  Inquisition  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome  and  forced  htm  to  re- 
cant. (That,  by  the  way,  was  under  Pope 
Paul  the  Fifth.)  In  our  time,  we  have  about 
conceded  the  fight  with  Darwin,  although  we 
do  not  talk  much  about  it.  And  the  same 
probably  goes  for  the  ideas  of  Einstein  and 
Freud. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear:  We 
are  all  In  this  rocky  boat  together — men  and 
women,  old  and  young.  Do  not  blame  your 
children  for  the  ideas  of  a  contemporary  of 
yours  or  even  of  your  parents  or  grandpar- 
ents. The  revolutions  of  our  time  affect  all 
of  us  together  and  we  must  all  together  help 
each  other  not  just  cope  with  them  but 
guide  them  toward  a  richer  and  healthier  life 
for  everyone. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  me  quote  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer  on  the  subject  of  ac- 
celerating change.  Bear  with  me  once  more, 
for  he  makes  the  point  well.  "What  is  new," 
said  the  man  who  supervised  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  bomb,  "is  the  prevalence 
of  newness,  the  changing  scale  and  scope  of 
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change  Itself,  so  that  the  years  of  man's  life 
measure  not  some  small  growth  or  modera- 
tion or  rearrangement  of  what  he  learned 
in  childhood  but  a  great  upheaval." 

More  scientists  mean  more  knowledge 
v.hich  challenges  more  scientists  who  pro- 
duce more  knowledge.  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  the  science  writers'  estimate 
that  90  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who  ever 
lived  are  alive  today. 

In  addition  to  the  scientiflc  revolution — 
the  great  upheaval  of  new  knowledge — there 
are  so  many  others.  When  the  U.N.  was 
formed  In  1945,  51  nations  signed  the  charter. 
Two  weeks  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  20th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  115th, 
116th,  and  117th  members  were  admitted. 
In  these  new  nations  people  want  a  better 
life  and  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  it.  But  the  world's  soaring  popula- 
tion— growing  by  about  65  million  each  year, 
180,000  a  day,  125  each  minute — is  canceling 
out  most  Increases  in  productivity.  So  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  becomes  a 
revolution  of  rising  frustrations,  and  serious 
men  fear  widespread  famine  in  the  1970's. 

We  have  our  own  revolutions  here  at  home, 
too.  One  of  them  is  urbanism.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  us  now  live  in  what  Dr.  Eckler  would 
call  an  urban  area:  that  means  70  percent  of 
us  on  Just  1  percent  of  the  land.  I  am  a 
native  Washingtonian — native  bred.  If  not 
native  born.  I  grew  up  near  woods  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  were  not  part 
of  a  park:  Just  undeveloped,  unsubdivided 
woods.  Since  then  I  have  gone  my  old- 
fashioned  way,  dimly  conscious  of  exploding 
Buburbla  but — like  the  church  facing  the 
idea  of  relativity  or  the  uncertainty  princi- 
ple— not  qtiite  yet  wanting  to  talk  about  It. 
(I  almost  always  get  lost  in  the  suburbs;  I 
wish  change  would  include  street  signs  you 
could  see — especially  at  night.) 

The  other  day  I  ventured  out  through 
what  I  remember  as  the  little  village  of 
Bethesda  to  talk  to  some  people  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  They  decided  I 
should  meet  a  man  who  was  in  Falls 
Churcli — wbicb,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
might  as  well  be  Richmond — so  they  gave 
him  a  call  and  he  got  on  the  beltway  and 
was  with  us  in  about  10  minutes.  Then  we 
all  went  to  lunch  at  a  place  called  Linden 
Hill.  The  decor  and  the  atmosphere  were  like 
Beverly  Hills  or  Miami  Beach.  They  even 
had  models  strutting  through  the  dining 
room  calling  our  attention — and  listen  to 
this — to  a  line  of  fashions  sold  by  a  store  in 
Rockville.  I  wanted  to  tell  them  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  fashion  In  Rockville,  but  I 
was  afraid  they  would  not  believe  me. 

The  point  is  that  this  is  a  time  of  accel- 
erating change  for  all  of  us.  The  question 
is :  How  do  we  face  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  Idea  of  God  Is, 
but  whatever  it  Is,  surely  it  must  include  the 
concept  of  absolute  truth.  I  think  the  Chris- 
tian— of  all  people — should  not  Just  welcome 
but  should  seek  out  every  truth  he  can  find 
about  the  world  and  life,  for  it  seenas  to  me 
that  the  more  we  understand  about  our  world 
the  closer  we  are  to  what  is  eternal.  What  Is 
happening  In  the  laboratories  at  NIH,  and 
Harvard,  and  Berkeley,  and  a  thousand  other 
places  all  over  the  world — this  measured 
search  for  observable  truth — Is  a  thing  of 
real  beauty.  Scientists  feel  this;  they  call 
brilliant  insights  "beautiful." 

A  friend  of  mine  who  studied  at  Oxford 
tells  me  he  knew  a  young  mathematician 
there  who  cried  whenever  he  contemplated 
the  binomial  theorem. 

Toward  this  first  great  revolution  of  our 
time,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Christian 
response  should  be  one  of  Joyful  welcome 
because  truth  is  holy  in  Itself. 

Also,  do  not  forget  that  not  all  new  ideas 
undermine  Biblical  claims.  Many  people 
have  been  at  least  fascinated  and  often  per- 
mitted a  much  deeper  and  more  honest  faith 
by  Dr.  LesUe  Weatherhead's  Interpretation  of 


Christ's  miracles  in  the  light  of  recent-day 
psychology.  I  am  thlnldng  particularly  of 
the  book,  "Psychology,  Religion,  and  Heal- 
ing." 

And  one  more  benefit  of  new  knowledge. 
When  the  engineers  get  hold  of  it  and  begin 
applying  it  to  the  business  of  everyday  work 
and  living  they  improve  the  conditions  of 
life  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  us.  We 
may  look  with  nostalgia  on  the  good  old  days 
but  throughout  the  history  of  mankind  days 
were  in  fact  not  so  good  for  most  people. 
Life,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  was 
"poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short." 

In  his  second  look  at  his  famous  1959  Rede 
lecture  on  "The  Two  Cultures,"  C.  P.  Snow — 
since  then  Sir  Charles  Snow  and  now  Lord 
Snow — said:  "•  *  •  when  anyone  Is  asked 
what  he  would  have  been  in  a  previous  in- 
carnation he  nominates — if  he  is  modest — 
something  like  a  Jacobean  cleric  or  an  18th- 
century  squire.  He  wouldn't  have  been  any 
such  thing.  The  overwhelming  probabiUty 
is  that  he  would  have  been  a  peasant.  If 
we  want  to  talk  about  our  ancestors,  that  is 
whence  we  came."  And  then  Lord  Snow 
quotes  J.  H.  Plumb  on  the  myth  of  what  he 
calls  a  "pretty-pretty"  past:  "No  one  in  his 
senses,"  wrote  Plumb,  "would  choose  to  have 
been  born  in  a  previous  age  unless  he  could 
be  certain  that  he  would  have  been  born  into 
a  prosperous  family,  that  he  would  have  en- 
joyed extremely  good  health,  and  that  he 
could  have  accepted  stoically  the  death  of 
the  majority  of  his  children." 

Science  and  technology  have  changed  that 
for  those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  Uve  in  the 
rich  nations.  Science  and  technology  have 
given  us  such  productivity  that  for  the  first 
time  in  human  history  it  Is  at  least  theo- 
retically possible  for  every  human  being  on 
earth,  at  last,  to  have  enough  of  the  basic 
physical  necessities  of  Ufe.  And  who  can 
be  anything  but  grateful  for  such  changes  as 
the  development  of  a  polio  vaccine — remov- 
ing witliin  the  last  10  years  at  least  one  of 
the  fears  of  every  parent. 

Beautiful  new  truths,  of  com-se,  sometimes 
have  ugly  applications.  Christmastime  in 
1938  was  an  exciting  time  for  physicists  be- 
cause they  had  Just  learned  that  two  Ger- 
mans, Hahn  and  Strassemann,  had  proved 
that  an  atom  of  uranium  could  be  split.  And 
then  the  excitement  of  1938  became  the  holo- 
causts of  August  1945. 

Today  the  world  population  is  not  explod- 
ing because  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
masses  but  because  of  the  knowledge  and. 
Indeed,  the  charity  of  the  few — wiping  out 
such  wholesale  killers  as  malaria,  cutting 
the  death  rate  without  doing  anything 
equally  dramatic  about  the  birth  rate  or  the 
food  supply. 

The  Christian  must  be  concerned  about 
how  truth  la  used.  And  here  again  we  re- 
turn to  Just  a  minimum  Idea  of  God.  God 
Is  truth  and,  even  more  essentially,  God  is 
love.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Christian  idea, 
the  central  message  of  that  cross,  the  reason 
for  the  church  Itself.  We  are  here  this  morn- 
ing because  we  believe  the  church  to  be  a 
most  practical  Institution,  responsible  for 
nothing  less  than  the  preservation  and  en- 
couragement of  truth  and  love  in  the  lives 
of  each  human  being  on  earth.  We  care 
about  other  people  and  we  give  our  time  and 
our  money  to  trying  to  make  life  for  others  a 
little  happier. 

Never  has  there  been  greater  need  for  this 
kind  of  unselfish  nelghborllness.  Sometimes 
It  seems  as  if  the  more  comfortable  we  get 
the  less  we  care  about  each  other — just  In 
such  little  things,  for  Instance,  as  being  po- 
lite in  a  store.  There's  room  In  this  world 
for  an  unlimited  amount  of  the  spirit  for 
which  the  church  stands. 

As  Christians,  then,  we  welcome  new 
knowledge,  we  work  In  the  world  to  try  to  see 
that  It  Is  applied  with  love,  and  we  also  care 
about  each  other — or  we  ought  to.  Some- 
tim,es  In  middle  class  America  we  pretend 
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that  life  Is  nothing  but  achievement  and 
well-behig.  If  we  have  been  sick  we  do  not 
even  want  our  friends  to  know  about  it.  We 
may  be  so  tortured  by  something  we  cannot 
even  notice  a  spectacularly  beautiful  morn- 
Ing,  but  let  anyone  ask  us  how  we  are  and 
we  always  answer.  "Fine,  Just  fine,  thank 
you."  ^ 

Do  you  read  the  class  notes  in  an  alumni 
magazine?  I  do,  occasionally.  I  seem  to  be- 
long to  a  college  class  no  member  of  which 
Is  ever  fired  or  divorced  or  alcoholic  or  crlmi- 
nal  or  anything  else  unpleasant.  We  Just 
go  on  from  one  promotion  to  another— al- 
ways full  of  energy,  never  concerned  about 
the  balance  In  the  checkbook,  ever  sur- 
rounded  by  a  happy  and  adoring  family. 

But  you  and  I  know  real  life  is  different 
You  and  I  know  that  no  matter  how  many 
changes  there  have  been  certain  facts  of  life 
remain  for  all  of  us:  accident,  disease,  lone- 
liness, death.  No  one  in  this  church  is  so 
busy  or  so  prosperous  or  so  well  adjusted  or 
so  successful  that  his  life  and  happiness  hang 
by  anything  thicker  than  the  slenderest  of 
threads.  We  are  all  fragile  creatures,  and 
as  such  we  need  each  other's  interest  and 
love. 

Long  before  his  own  trip  to  Bethesda  last 
week  President  Johnson  used  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  father,  Sam  Johnson,  who  got  sick 
once  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  in  Austin. 
One  day  before  his  father  had  recovered  Lyn- 
don Johnson  went  to  visit.  His  father  or- 
dered him,  as  the  President  puts  It,  "to  bring 
him  his  breeches."  The  boy  protested,  re- 
minding his  father  that  he  was  not  yet  sup- 
posed to  leave.  But  Sam  Johnson  Insisted: 
he  might  have  good  doctors  and  efficient 
nurses  but  that  was  not  enough;  he  told  his 
son:  "I  want  to  go  home,  where  they  care 
when  you  live  and  know  when  you  die."  And 
he  put  on  his  breeches  and  went. 

The  church  Is  a  community  of  people  who 
care  about  each  other — when  we  live,  when 
we  die.  By  such  caring— by  what  used  to 
go  by  the  name,  "fellowship" — we  help  each 
other  cope  with  change. 

Well,  you  eay,  fair  enough — and  tame 
enough.  If  we  care  about  truth  and  love  so 
do  many  other  institutions:  universities,  per- 
haps, or  charitable  foundations.  What  is 
the  difference?  The  difference  is  that  most 
of  us  are  not  content  with  a  minimum  Idea 
of  God.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  try 
to  ignore  It  we  are  hosts  to  the  hope  and 
sometimes  the  conviction  that  there  exists  a 
degree  of  truth  and  love  that  is  so  powerful 
we  can  explain  It  to  each  other  only  in  the 
most  primitive  terms.  Father,  spirit.  What 
makes  the  church  so  important  and  so  prac- 
tical is  the  fimdamental  faith  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  each  of  us — by  discipline  and 
grace — to  experience  something  of  this  un- 
rivaled power.  This  Is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  Christians  and  others;  this  is, 
we  hope,  what  carries  us  beyond  mere  good 
Intentions. 

With  such  attitudes,  then,  we  face  the 
changes  of  the  past  and  present  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  those  to  come.  We  should  all 
get  a  good  grip  on  something,  because  what 
is  coming  Is  unprecedented  turbulence.  Like 
that  we  have  already  experienced  It  Is  begin- 
ning with  new  Ideas.  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  the 
man  who  discovered  plutonium  and  now  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
said  in  1963,  "I  am  not  hesitant  to  predict 
that  man's  knowledge  of  nature  and  himself 
will  more  than  double  In  the  next  three  dec- 
ades— that  Is,  the  scientific  discoveries  and 
advances  of  the  next  30  years  will  be  more 
than  equal  to  all  those  of  past  years  and 
centuries. 

And  again  Lord  Snow,  again  from  the  Rede 
lecture  of  1959 :  "The  rate  of  change  has  In- 
creased so  much  that  our  Imagination  can't 
keep  up.  There  is  bound  to  be  more  social 
change,  affecting  more  people.  In  the  next 
decade  than  In  any  before.  There  Is  bound 
to  be  more  change  again,  in  the  1970s." 
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We  can  expect  new  revolutions  in  biology 
and  medicine.  We  really  may  put  men  on 
tbe  moon  within  5  years.  And  on  this  earth 
we  have  unprecedented  opportunities  for 
discovering  how  to  live  together.  It  seems 
to  me  that  neither  of  our  two  greatest  prob- 
lems—war and  poverty — defy  mastery.  At 
the  very  least  we  should  be  able  to  Increase 
farm  productivity  and  adjust  trade  so  the 
poor  southern  half  of  the  world  can  feed 

itself. 

I  cheer  the  goal  of  a  Great  Society — in 
the  United  States  and  all  over  the  world. 
What  scientists  and  engineers  have  made 
possible  the  rest  of  us  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  real.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
the  essence  of  any  society  that  is  great.  It 
is  not  Federal  aid.  Important  though  that 
may  be.  It  is  not  free  universities,  vital  as 
they  are.  It  is  not  even  efficient  industry  and 
agriculture,  necessary  as  that  is.  What  is 
essential  for  greatness  Is  the  spirit  preserved 
and  cultivated  and  preached  and — God  help 
us — lived  by  the  people  of  the  church. 

We  may  speak  by  way  of  synchronous  sat- 
ellite, and  have  the  gift  of  urban  renewal  and 
fast  trains;  we  may  understand  more  and 
more  knowledge,  and  bestow  twice  our  pres- 
ent foreign  aid  to  help  the  poor — but  with- 
out love. 

With  love,  however — love  of  God  and  our 
neighbors  and  each  other — there  is  Just  no 
predicting  the  extent  of  the  revolution  there 
could  be.  This  is  what  Christ  taught.  This 
Is  what  saints  have  preached  for  20  cen- 
turies. This  is  what  Jim  Brown  talks  about 
every  Sunday  and.  indeed,  what  the  church 
is  all  about.  A  Christian  society  is  as  rev- 
olutionary a  condition  as  you  can  imagine, 
and  it  is  our  Job  to  promote  that  revolution. 
To  be  ourselves,  to  live  what  we  profess,  is 
not  just  to  cope  with  change,  but  to  lead 
It.  If  we  even  begin  to  do  that,  the  changes 
of  the  last  30  years  will  seem  Insignificant 
compared  to  the  change  we  can  help  create, 
beginning  here  and  now  with  each  of  us  in 
all  we  do. 

I  began  with  an  ecumenical  reference.  I 
conclude  with  one.  I  am  extremely  fond  of 
an  anthology  collected  by  Victor  GoUancz 
in  a  book  cnlled  "Man  and  God."  The  In- 
sights of  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  mixed 
together  with  those  of  Hindus  and  Hasidlc 
Jews.  It's  a  long  book,  like  some  sermons, 
but  it  finally  ends  with  a  couplet  credited  to 
Angelus  Silesius: 

"Friend,  let  this  be  enough.  If  thou 
woxildst  go  on  reading, 

"Go  and  thyself  become  the  writing  and 
the  meaning. 

REMOVAL  OP  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  AVAILABILITY  OP  CER- 
TAIN OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  TO 
MEMBERS.  OFFICERS.  AND  COM- 
MITTEES OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 

899,  H.R.  11267. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Tlie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11267)  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  of 
March  25,  1953,  relating  to  electrical  and 
mechanical  ofiQce  equipment  for  the  use 
of  Members,  ofiBcers,  and  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  tliird  reading, 
read  tlie  third  time,  and  passed. 

CXI 1761 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  913)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
v.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  joint  resolution  of  March 
25,  1953,  as  amended,  (2  U.S.C.  112a).  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
receives  an  office  equipment  allotment  of 
$2,500  ($3,000  for  Members  representing  dis- 
tricts with  more  than  500,000  population). 
This  allowance  may  be  used  to  obtain,  except 
In  the  case  of  electric  typewriters,  not  more 
than  two  of  each  of  the  following  general 
types  of  equipment: 

1.  Addressing  machines. 

2.  Automatic  typewriters. 

3.  Electric  typewriters. 

4.  Recording  machines  for  dictating  and 
transcribing. 

5.  Duplicating  machines.  

6.  Automatic  letter-opening  machines. 

7.  Automatic  letter-sealing  machines. 
H.R.  11267  would  repeal  subsection  (d)   of 

the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution  which 
contains  the  provision  limiting  a  Member  to 
no  more  than  two  machines  of  the  same  type. 
In  recent  years  this  restriction  has  become 
increasingly  unrealistic,  and  its  repeal  would 
give  Members  needed  latitude  In  selecting 
within  their  allotments  the  types  and  num- 
bers of  office  machines  that  would  best  sat- 
isfy their  individual  needs. 


DAVID  D.  TERRY  LOCK  AND  DAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  902,  H.R.  7475. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7475)  to  name  the  authorized  lock  and 
dam  numbered  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
In  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  there- 
by for  David  D.  Ten-y. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ftsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  916),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PtTKPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7475  is  to  name  the 
authorized  lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River  in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  David  D.  Terry.  Any  law,  regu- 
lation, map,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  In  which  such  lock 
and  dam  and  lake  are  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  lock  and  dam  as  the 
David  D.  Terry  lock  and  dam,  and  the  lake 
as  the  David  D.  Terry  Lake. 

general  statement 

Lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  Riv- 
ver  Is  IcKsated  12  miles  southeast  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  is  about  154  miles  upstream 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  This 
project  was  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1946  and  Is  a  ccxnponent 
part  of  the  overall  navigation  plan  of  the 
Arkansas  River. 


The  late  David  D.  Terry  served  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas  from  De- 
cember 1933  to  January  1943,  and  during  that 
time,  as  well  as  afterward,  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  developing  the  program 
for  flood  control  and  navigation  along  the 
Arkansas  River.  He  then  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Flood  Control,  Water, 
and  Soil  Conservation  of  the  Arkansas  Re- 
sources and  Development  Commission  from 
1945  to  1953. 

COST  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IF  LEGISLATION 
IS  ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

COMMITTEE  VIEWS 

The  committee  believes  It  fitting  and  prop- 
er to  name  the  lock  and  dam  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  Ark.,  in  honor  of  the  late  Honorable 
David  D.  Terry,  whose  untiring  efforts  have 
resulted  in  great  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  to  his  beloved  State  of 
Arkansas.  Accordingly,  enactment  of  H.R. 
7475  Is  recommended. 


DISPLAY  OF  U.S.  FLAG  AT 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  as  to  Calendar 
No.  904,  H.R.  5493. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Tlie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5493)  to  provide  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  at  Lexington, 
Mass. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  918),  explaining  the  puiposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceiiat 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
may  be  flown  for  24  hours  each  day  In  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  , 

STATEMENT 

In  recognition  of  the  historical  events 
which  took  place  on  the  green  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  this  bill  would  authorize  the  flying 
of  the  flag  24  hours  a  day  at  this  location. 
An  identical  measure  passed  the  House  In 
the  88th  Congress.  In  view  of  the  national 
significance  of  the  events  which  took  place 
at  Lexington,  the  committee  believes  that 
this  measure  is  desirable  and  appropriate. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  5493  without 
amendment. 


WATER   CONSERVATION   MONTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  as  to  Calendar 
No.  905,  House  Joint  Resolution  67L 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  671)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  No- 
vember as  "Water  Conservation  Month." 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  One  of  the  younger 
and  more  able  Members  of  the  Congress 
is  the  distingiaished  Representative  from 
California,  Mr.  Ed  Reinecke,  author  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  671.  who  has  been 
interested  and  has  devoted  himself  to 
water  conservation,  particularly  in  the 
West.  He  has  developed  intriguing  sta- 
tistics in  demonstrating  the  way  the 
American  people  use  water  and,  regret- 
ably  waste  it.  He  is  interested  in  water 
conservation,  and  what  may  be  done 
to  lessen  waste  in  the  use  of  water  by 
the  American  people.    So  are  we  all. 

The  fact  that  we  now  have  proclaimed 
in  Congress  that  November  should  be 
Water  Conservation  Month  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  attempt  to  help  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  problem  of  water  con- 
servation and  he  will  follow  this  resolu- 
tion with  substantive  legislation  in  the 
field  of  conserving  the  use  of  water.  I 
wish  him  well  in  his  future  efforts  in 
this  important  field. 

On  that  basis,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
resolution  passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  re- 
solution was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
I>assed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  919).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  tJnlted  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  November  1965  as 
Water  Conservation  Month. 

STATEMENT 

The  designation  of  November  of  1965  as 
Water  Conservation  Month  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  public  of  the  United  States 
the  importance  of  water  conservation  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  health  and  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  ac- 
cordingly recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  671,  without 
amendment. 
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CRUSADE  FOR  SAFETY  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  for  Calendar  No. 
906,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  448. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  LEGiSLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  448)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  September  3, 
1965.  as  Crusade  for  Safety  Day  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "designating",  to 
strike  out  "September  3,  1965"  and  in- 
sert "November  26,  1965". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The       concurrent       resolution,       as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  448 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  November  26,  1965, 
as  Crusade  for  Safety  Day  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  November  26, 
1965,  as  Crusade  for  Safety  Day." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  920),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
as  amended,  is  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  November  26,  1965, 
as  Crusade  for  Safety  Day,  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents. 

STATEMENT 

On  September  3,  1965,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
erdl  of  the  United  States  Joined  other  Mary- 
land officials  to  issue  a  special  traffic  safety 
stamp  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  the  need  for  safe  driv- 
ing to  stop  the  tragic  slaughter  on  our  Na- 
tion's streets  and  highways. 

Baltimore  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
issuance  of  this  special  traffic  safety  stamp 
because  the  members  of  the  Safety  First  Club 
of  Maryland  originally  suggested  that  such 
a  stamp  be  issued  as  a  means  of  reminding 
the  driving  public  that  "safety  is  every- 
body's business." 

It  is  shocking  to  note  that  during  the  year 
1964,  48,000  Americans  were  killed  in  traffic 
accidents.  Another  3,840,000  Americans 
were  Injured  and  there  were  285.000  pedes- 
trian casualties. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  is  meritorious  and  is  a  means  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
need  for  safe  driving. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Hoiise  Concur- 
rent Resolution  448,  with  amendments. 


WHISKEYTOWN  -  SHASTA  -  TRINITY 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  907,  H.R.  797. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
797)  to  establish  the  Whiskey town- 
Shasta-Trinity  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  vast 
new  recreation  area  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia is  about  to  be  established  by  the 


Congress.  To  serve  the  needs  of  literally 
millions  of  people  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tional activity,  a  national  recreation 
area,  Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity,  will 
offer  to  all  Americans  four  beautiful 
manmade  lakes,  with  500  miles  of  shore- 
line, and  a  magnificent  expanse  of  hills 
and  mountains  and  virgin  forests  and 
streams,  for  the  perpetual  enjoyment 
and  wonder. 

H.R.  797  would  provide  for  full  de- 
velopment and  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  wonderful  recreational  resources 
of  this  area  of  California  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  recreation  area 

The  Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  Rec- 
reation Area  will  consist  of  three  sepa- 
rate units.  One  of  the  units — Whiskey- 
town — will  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  other  two— 
Shasta  and  Clair  Engle-Lewiston,  which 
are  mostly  within  the  Shasta-Trinity  Na- 
tional Forest — by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  bill  contains  provisions  to 
assure  coordination  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  three  units.  Although  sepa- 
rate, these  units  are  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other  so  users  can  easily  enjoy  all 
of  them  during  a  brief  stay. 

This  recreation  area  is  centered  on 
four  beautiful  artificial  lakes  which  are 
reservoirs  in  the  great  Central  Valley 
project  in  California.  The  reservoirs 
provide  nearly  50,000  acres  of  water 
surface,  and  their  shorelines  total  more 
than  560  miles.  The  center  of  this  com- 
plex is  approximately  200  miles  north 
of  San  Fiancisco,  300  miles  south  of 
Portland,  and  175  miles  northwest  of 
Reno.  Present  estimates  are  that  the 
recreational  use  of  these  units  of  the 
national  recreation  area  will  be  about 
5>/4  million  visitor-days  by  1975  and  that 
this  will  double  by  the  year  2000.  In 
Calfornia,  our  population  is  expected  to 
almost  double  by  1980.  We  may  expect, 
as  well,  a  doubling — if  not  a  tripling— 
of  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities in  the  wake  of  increased  lei- 
sure time,  income,  and  mobility. 

Although  the  reservoirs  and  the  water- 
based  recreation  which  they  will  afford 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  central  attrac- 
tions of  the  national  recreation  area  for 
most  of  those  who  will  visit  it.  the  sur- 
rounding countryside  is  also  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  picture.  This  is  rugged 
country  which  offers  many  opportunities 
for  hiking,  camping,  nature  study,  fish- 
ing, photography,  picnicking,  and  other 
types  of  outdoor  recreation. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  fullest  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  recreation  oppor- 
tunities which  the  reservoirs  and  their 
surroundings  present,  and  to  preserve 
these  opportunities  for  future  genera- 
tions, it  is  important  that  substantial 
land  areas  be  set  aside,  kept  available, 
and  administered  as  provided  in  H.R. 
797. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has 
stated : 

The  four  reservoirs  provide  some  of  the 
finest  recreation  waters  in  California  In  a 
setting  of  outstanding  mountain  scenery. 
They  provide  an  excellent  base  on  which  to 
develop  a  diversified  and  balanced  recrea- 
tion program.  They  offer  an  opportunity  to 
help  meet  the  recreation  demand  for  14.8 
million  activity  days  use  in  Shasta  and  Trin- 
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4t7  coimties  by  1980  forecast  by  the  Call- 
iMnla  public  outdoor  recreation  plan. 

substantiating  this  estimate  is  the 
actual  count  of  visitors  during  1964.  A 
total  of  1,332,000  visitor  days  of  use  were 
recorded  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Sei-vice  for  these  three 
ai-eas.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  country,  said: 

Our  present  system  of  parks,  seashores, 
and  recreation  areas — monuments  to  the 
dedication  and  labor  of  farsighted  men — do 
not  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population. 

He  then  proposed  that  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  be  used  to  ac- 
quire lands  needed  to  establish  the 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Interstate  Highway  No.  5 — U.S.  99 — 
sci'ving  the  Pacific  Northwest,  northern, 
central,  and  southern  California,  crosses 
Shasta  Lake  and  is  only  a  few  miles 
east  of  Whiskcytown,  Shasta,  and  Clair 
Engle  Lake  via  U.S.  Highway  299.  This 
places  the  reservoirs  within  2  days'  drive 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  entire 
Pacific  coast.  Designation  of  this  area 
as  a  National  Recreation  Area  will  cer- 
tainly bring  greater  use  from  people 
outside  the  immediata  vicinity. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  development 
costs  of  the  area  might  well  be  incurred 
even  if  H.R.  797  were  not  passed,  since 
the  Forest  Sei-vice  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  already  have  authority  to 
install  certain  recreation  facilities  at  the 
reservoirs  covered  by  this  bill.  However, 
these  facilities  are  by  no  means  adequate 
to  meet  the  anticipated  increasing  use. 

A  greater  acceleration  and  intensifica- 
tion of  development  of  these  areas  for 
public  use  will  be  required.  Better  and 
additional  roads  leading  to  and  within 
the  units  are  essential.  More  numerous 
and  enlarged  facilities  for  launching 
boats  and  for  camping,  picnicking,  and 
swimming  will  be  required.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  scenic  drives,  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  ac- 
cording to  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  To  pro- 
tect these  valuable  and  useful  public 
properties  there  needs  to  be  an  intensifi- 
cation of  administration  of  the  area. 

This  legislation  will  assure  the  con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  this  area  for  the  American 
people.  Yet.  the  bill  provides  safeguards 
to  the  owners  of  improved  properties 
within  the  units  against  arbitrary  tak- 
ings. It  authorizes  the  acquisition  of 
scenic  easements  in  situations  where 
these  will  meet  public  needs  equally  as 
well  as  the  acquisition  of  fee  title  to 
private  lands.  It  provides  for  public 
hunting  and  for  the  continuation  of 
mineral  exploration  and  utilization 
through  leases  and  permits  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  under  safeguards  that  will 
make  these  uses  compatible  with  the 
national  recreation  area  objectives. 

An  excellent  feature  of  H.R.  797  is  the 
recognition  of  county  ordinances  in  the 
tTo  State  governmental  subdivisions  in- 
volved, Shasta  and  Trinity  Counties. 
These  have  indicated  a  desire  to  adopt 
zoning  regulations  to  restrict  the  use  of 


privately  owned  land  to  compatible  ac- 
tivities. This  provision  will  mean  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  land  which 
must  be  acquired,  so  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect will  be  reduced. 

This  bill  has  the  solid  support  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  Federal  agencies  who  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  urge 
that  H.R.  797,  to  establish  a  Whiskey- 
town-Shasla-Trinity  Recreation  Area,  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  797,  a  bill  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  Whiskeytown- 
Trinity-Shasta  Recreational  Area  in 
northern  California. 

At  the  outset  I  would  take  tliis  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Congressman 
Bizz  Johnson  for  his  leadership  in  mak- 
ing this  dream  land  available  as  a  na- 
tional park  for  all  the  American  people. 
Certainly  the  recreation-minded  public 
is  indebted  to  Congressman  Johnson  for 
his  efforts.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  distinguised  colleague.  Sen- 
ator KucHEL.  for  his  leadership  and  work 
on  the  Senate  side. 

Whlskeytown.  Shasta,  and  Trinity  are 
three  noncontiguous  units  surrounding 
reservoirs  at  the  northern  end  of  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Valley.  Over  250  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  water  are  in- 
cluded witliin  this  area.  The  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  reported  in  1963  that 
tiiis  area  provided  some  of  the  finest  rec- 
reation waters  in  California  in  a  setting 
of  outstanding  mountain  scenery.  They 
provide  an  excellent  base  on  which  to 
develop  a  diversified  and  balanced  rec- 
reation program.  They  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  meet  the  recreation  de- 
mand for  14.8  million  activity  days'  use 
in  Shasta  and  Trinity  Counties  by  1980 
forecast  by  the  California  public  out- 
door recreation  plan.  Over  4  million 
activity  days'  use  by  1980  will  be  made  by 
people  coming  from  beyond  250  miles, 
according  to  the  forecast. 

Giving  validity  to  these  estimates  is  an 
October  1  press  release  by  Secretary 
Udall.    In  this  release  on  the  increasin; 


For  those  of  you  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  location  of  this  recreation  area, 
I  would  say  that  It  is  located  on  Inter- 
state Highway  5,  a  major  highway  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  only  1  day's  drive 
from  the  expanding  population  of  the 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  Port- 
land areas.  It  is  within  2  days'  drive 
for  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  entire 
Pacific  coast — an  area  whose  population 
exceeds  20  million  and  which  is  expected 
to  increase  to  58  million  by  the  year  2000. 

The  enactment  of  UR.  797  will  con- 
serve the  recreational  potential  of  this 
area  in  perpetuity.  Mr.  President  this 
legislation  has  the  complete  support  of 
the  community.  It  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  private  enterprise,  both  local 
and  State  governments,  and  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved.  Therefore,  for  all 
of  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  give  this  legislation 
their  support. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  thii'd  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  922) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  797  is  to  establish  the 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National  Rec- 
reation  Area   In   the   State   of   Calif ornlau 

The  proposal  to  create  this  new  national 
recreation  area  is  a  companion  to  the  one  to 
create  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation*'Area  (H.R.  89).  Whiskeytown- 
Shasta-Trinity  in  the  West  will  serve  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  area  will 
serve  In  the  East;  namely,  preserving  in  com- 


uuviu.     All  niK>  icicaoc  uii  i/iic  iin.^i<^ti.oiiii^    serve  in  tne  East;  nameiy,  preserving  in  com- 
popularity  of  recreational  areas  at  newlyx  paratlvely  undeveloped  conditic*i  large  open 


created  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reser- 
voirs, the  Secretary  states  that — 

The  largest  Increase  in  recreation  use  at  a 
new  Reclamation  reservoir  occurred  at  Whls- 
keytown Reservoir  on  Clear  Creek  in  northern 
California.  The  number  of  visitors  to  this 
area  of  blue  water,  and  green,  wooded  hills, 
multiplied  six  times.  In  1963,  only  63.000 
traveled  to  the  reservoir;  last  year,  390,000 
visited.  Nearby  Clair  Engle — formerly  Trin- 
ity— Lake  on  the  Trinity  River  supplied  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  for  323,000  in 
1963  and  388,000  in  1964.  At  Lewlston  Lake, 
a  few  miles  south  on  the  same  river,  60.000 
visitors  were  recorded  in  1963  and  107,000  in 
1964. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  rapid  population  ex- 
pansion which  the  entire  Nation  is  ex- 
periencing, and  of  course  the  increase  in 
my  State  staggers  one's  imagination. 
California's  population  will  double  by 
1980.  It  is  therefore  vital,  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
that  we  make  certain  that  our  expanding 
population  will  have  available  fine  recre- 
ational areas  where  they  can  enjoy  their 
leisure  hours. 


areas  of  land,  centered  on  Federal  reservoir 
developments,  in  order  to  provide  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  for  millions  of  visi- 
tors each  year  from  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  that  are  within  reasonable  driving  dis- 
tance of  It.  Both  of  these  areas  will  be  val- 
uable Inland  additions  to  the  system  of  sim- 
ilar areas  xmder  Federal  control  along  the 
coast.  This  system  now  includes  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  N.C.;  Padre  Island,  Tex.;  Point  Reyes, 
Calif.;  and,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  their 
conservation  aspects,  Cape  Cod,  Mass,;  and 
Rre  Island,  N.Y. 

H.R.  797  is  a  successor  to  H.R.  3618  and 
H.R.  8489,  88th  Congress,  and  to  Hit.  10912, 
87th  Congress,  all  of  which  were  also  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Johnson.  Hearings 
on  H.R.  797  were  held  on  September  17,  1965. 

ADMINISTEATION    AND    LOCATIOK 

Tlie  Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  recrea- 
tion area  will  consist  of  three  separate  units. 
One  of  the  units  (Whlskeytown)  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  other  two  (Shasta  and  Clair  Eagle- 
Lewlston.  which  are  mostly  within  the 
Shasta -Trinity  NaUonal  Forest)  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  bill  contains  pro- 
visions to  assure  coordination  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  three  units. 
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These  three  waits  are  centered  on  four 
reservoirs — Shasta.  Clair  Engle  (formerly 
known  as  Trinity),  Lewiston,  and  Whiskey- 
^wn — which  have  already  been  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  features 
of  the  Central  Valley  Federal  reclamation 
project.  The  center  of  this  complex  is  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 300  miles  south  of  Portland,  and  175 
miles  northwest  of  Reno.  Sacramento, 
Redding.  Salem,  Eugene,  and  Medford  all  lie 
within  easy  distance  of  it.  It  is  readily 
accessible  by  Interstate  Highway  5  (U.S.  99). 
Present  estimates  are  that  the  recreation 
use  of  these  units  of  the  national  recreation 
area  wUl  be  about  5 ',4  million  visitor-days 
by  1975  and  that  this  will  double  by  the  year 
2000. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Taken  together,  the  four  reservoirs  men- 
tioned above  provide  nearly  50,000  acres  of 
water  surface,  and  their  shorelines  total  more 
than  560  miles.  The  breakdown  of  these 
figures  together  with  the  elevations  of  the 
reservoirs  above  sea  level  is  as  follows- 
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proximately  129,900  acres  of  land  and  water 
in  the  Shasta  unit,  83,500  acres  In  the  Clair 
Engle-Lewifiton  unit,  and  42,000  acres  In  the 
Whiskeytown  unit.  More  than  70  percent  of 
this  area— approximately  184,600  acres— Is  al- 
ready owned  by  the  United  States.  A  small 
fraction,  1,250  acres,  is  owned  by  the  State  of 
California.    The  remaining  70,700-plus  acres 
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are  in  private  ownership  and  nearly  half  of 
thls-about  29.700  acres-is  railroLi  gL^l 
]and  now  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific^ 
The  private  land  is  for  the  most  part  mixM 
T£erT  '^"'""^  '''"'  ^"  ^  ch?c4?i:3 
In  summary,  the  area  and  present  lanrt 
ownership  picture  is  as  follows: 


.Shasta _. 

riair  Eiigle-Lewiston 
Whiskeytown 

Total .., 


Shasta 

Clair  Engle... 

Lewiston 

Whiskeytown 


Although  the  reservoirs  and  the  water- 
based  recreation  which  they  will  afford  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  central  attractions  of 
the  national  recreation  area  for  most  of  those 
who  will  visit  it,  the  surrounding  country- 
side is  also  an  important  part  of  the  picture. 
This  is  rugged  country  which  offers  many 
opportunities  for  hiking,  camping,  nature 
study,  fishing,  photographing,  picnicking, 
and  other  types  of  outdoor  recreation.  The 
Trinity  Alps  which  rise  to  9,000  feet,  Shasta 
Bally  with  an  elevation  of  over  6,200  feet, 
and  Clear  Creek  with  its  waterfalls,  rapids! 
steep  canyon  walls,  and  trout  fishery  re- 
sources are  among  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  area. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  fullest  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  recreation  opportunities 
which  the  reservoirs  and  their  surroundings 
present  and  to  preserve  these  opportunities 
for  future  generations,  it  is  important  that 
substantial  land  areas  be  set  aside,  kept 
available,  and  administered  as  provided  in 
H.R.  797.  Without  substantial  additions  of 
land  back  from  the  reservoirs,  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  the  Federal  land  immediately 
around  them  would  soon  become  badly  over- 
crowded, there  would  be  serious  danger  of 
incompatible  developments  not  far  from 
their  shorelines,  and  adequate  provision 
could  not  be  made  for  overnight  camping 
facilities  and  for  other  types  of  land-based 
recreation. 

Based  on  the  projected  visitation  men- 
tioned above,  the  plans  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  for  develop- 
ment of  the  area  envision  very  substantial 
increases  in  the  limited  number  of  camp- 
grounds, picnic  areas,  boating  and  swimming 
sites,  marinas,  launching  ramps,  parking 
facilities,  and  roads  and  trails  that  have 
already  been  installed.  An  outline  of  the 
project  development  of  the  area  will  be  found 
in  the  brochure  entitled  "A  Report  on  the 
Proposed  Whlskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area"  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  dated  April 
1965.  Appropriate  fees  for  the  use  of  the 
area  and  the  facilities  that  are  installed  will 
be  set  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  those  Just  outlined 
that  H.R.  797  calls  for  the  inclusion  of  ap- 


LAND    ACQtriSrnON 

Provisions  have  been  written  into  HR 
797  for  acquisition  of  the  privately  owned 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National  Recreation 
Area.  A  certain  amount  of  this  land  may  be 
acquired  by  exchange  for  other  Federal  lands 
in  the  State  of  California.  Most  of  It  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  acquired  by  purchase, 
donation,  or  condemnation.  The  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  (Public  Law  88-578, 
78  Stat.  897)  is  available  as  a  source  foi' ap- 
propriations for  acquisitions  of  such  land. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  70.700  acres  that 
need  to  be  acquired  is  undeveloped  The 
great  bulk  of  it  is  forested  land.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  some  private  homes  in  the 
area,  and  provisions  appropriate  to  this  cir- 
cumstance are  Included  in  the  bill.  These 
provisions  are  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  In  earlier  acts 
dealing  with  the  national  seashores. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  (sec.  2(c)) 
grants  the  owners  of  residential  property  a 
right,  notwithstanding  acquisition  of  the 
property  by  the  Government,  of  continued 
use  and  occupancy  by  himself  and  members 
of  his  family  of  the  home  and  related  build- 
mgs  for  a  period  terminating  on  his  death 
or  the  death  of  his  spouse  or  on  the  date  his 
last  surviving  child  reaches  the  age  of  30 
The  value  of  this  right,  if  the  owner  elects 
to  retain  it,  will  be  taken  Into  account  in 
determining  the  purchase  price  of  the  proo- 
erty.  *^ 

A  second  provision  (sec.  2(d) )  assures  the 
owners  of  any  improved  property,  residential 
or  commercial,  that  it  will  not  be  taken  by 
condemnation  as  long  as  its  use  conforms  to 
a  valid  local  zoning  ordinance  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  "Improved  prop- 
erty" is  defined  as  property  on  which  the 
improvements  in  question  had  been  built 
before  February  6,  1963,  or  on  which  they 
were  under  construction  on  that  date  and 
in  addition  thereto,  not  more  than  3  acres 
of  land.  The  protective  provisions  are  not 
applicable  to  reservoir-front  land  or  land 
needed  for  access  to  the  reservoir  shores 

A  third  provision  (sec.  2(h) )  deals  with 
tne  matter  of  developing  unimproved  land 
m  order  to  provide  public  accommodations 
and  conveniences  for  visitors  to  the  Shasta 
and  Clair  Engle-Lewiston  units  of  the  na- 
tional recreation  area.  Tlils  provision  au- 
thorizes suspension  of  the  power  of  con- 
demnation with  respect  to  such  property  if 
its  owner  presents  and  carries  out  an  ac- 
ceptable development  plan  which  is  con- 
sistent with  approved  zoning  ordinances  and 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  This  provision 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  issue  a  certificate  to  the  owner  of  such 
property  as  evidence  of  his  approval  of  the 
proposed   plan    of    development.      Land    re- 


quired for  administrative  sites,  campgrounds 
rights-of-way  for  access,  and  other  similw 
purposes  is  not  covered  by  this  provision  it 
IS  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee,  as  the 
language  of  the  bUl  makes  clear,  that  the 
authority  to  waive  acquisition  shall  be  exer 
cised  In  favor  of  development  plans— subdl- 
visions,  for  instance— which  will  not  serve  the 
needs  of  the  general  public  or  the  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearing,  concern  was 
expressed  on  behalf  of  holders  of  patented 
mining  claims  within  one  of  the  units  of 
the  proposed  national  recreation  area,  that 
language  in  the  bill  might  be  construed  as 
indicating  that  permits  for  use  of  national 
forest  land  adjacent  to,  or  so  located  as  to 
be  needed  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of,  the  mining  claims  could  no  longer  be 
issued.  The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear 
that  nothing  in  the  bill  is  intended  to  change 
the  authority  for,  or  prohibit  the  Issuance  of 
permits  to  make  such  use  of  national  forest 
land  in  the  national  recreation  area,  subject 
to  reasonable  conditions,  including  those 
that  may  be  appropriate  to  lessen  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  mining  operations  on  the 
recreational  and  esthetics  values,  taking  into 
consideration  that  effective  utilization  of 
mineral  and  other  resources  of  the  area  may 
properly  be  made. 

COST 

Section  10  of  the  bill  limits  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  land 
acquisition  and  for  development  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  to  $21,600,000  and  $22  700  000 
r«pectively.  Nearly  59  percent  of  the  costs 
which  are  expected  to  be  Incurred  during 
the  first  5  years  of  the  program  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Whiskeytown  unit,  28  per- 
cent with  the  Clair  Engle-Lewlston  unit  and 
15  percent  with  the  Shasta  unit.  Should  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  prove 
to  be  insufficient,  whether  because  of  rising 
land  prices  or  for  other  reasons,  the  depart- 
ments concerned  will  have  to  seek  additional 
authorization.  The  committee  points  out 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  development 
costs  of  the  area  might  well  be  Incurred 
even  if  H.R.  797  were  not  included,  since 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  already  have  authority  to  instal' 
certain  recreation  facilities  at  the  reservoirs 
covered  by  the  bill 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  911,  Senate  Resolution  154 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  154)  providing  additional  funds 
to  investigate  juvenile  delinquency 
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fT^     APTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  on  S.  9.  The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 

^^®  •;     *ttJ^y^Ki^fir.n  tr,  tViA  nrp<:*>nt  a  bill  to  provide  readjustment  assistance  to  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

^''\.  ^'«fi^n  of  the^esohiUon?  ^^^^^^  ^^°  '''''  '°  '^«  ^™^  ^^""^^  '''"'  Printing  cost  estimate 

consideration  01  tne  resolution  ing  the  induction  period.  ^  _. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  »                         *-  pt.  2. 

».    %    Res     154)    was   considered   and  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr,    President,    I        Back  to  press,  Ist  1,000  copies $2,449 

olrit/>  asfollows-  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  LOOO  additional  copies,  at  $803  per 

asieed  to.  as  ^oHov^s^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^           thousand .„. 803 

Resolved    That   S.   Res.   52,   Eighty-ninth  ^^0.  912)  .explaining  the  puiposes  of  the                Estimated  cost,  pt.  2..... 3. 262 

congress     agreed    to   February    8,    1965    (au-  concurrent  resolution.  _= 

thorlzing  an  investigation  of  Juvenile  delln-  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt  pt.  3: 

Quency).  is  hereby  amended  on  page  3.  line  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  2,000  additional  copies,  at  $557  per 

1,  by  striking  out  "$220,000.00"  and  inserting  as  follows:                                                                             thousand 1.114 

ill  lieu  thereof  "$240,000.00".  Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    62    would  *     «■  q                                 ,   ,,. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.    I  authorize   the   printing   for   the   use   of   the         estimated  cost.  pt.  3 ^' "* 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  f-te  J---^- -  La^^^^^^^^  ^^,    ^   ^^^        ^ 

in  the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  le-  j^^j^  ^    ^^^  subcommittee  on  veterans'  Af-                  ^^-   62- - -    4.366 

port  (No.  925).  explaining  the  purposes  ^^^^.^  during  the  89th  Congress,   Ist  session.  _^^^^-^^_ 

of  the  resolution.  on  S.  9,  a  bin  to  provide  readjustment  assist-  r.wr»Ti'R   nw  PiTT«TMTrfi.Q 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ance   to  veterans  who  serve  in   the  Armed  ukuck,  c»r   tJuoixNiwsa 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Forces  during  the  induction  period  (the  cold  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  it 

as  follows:  war  Gi  education  bill).                   ,,  ^ ..    .,  was  agreed  that  the  Senate  would  start 

senate  Resolution  154  would  Increase  by  p^^reffn"e?ls'Sfo^loTs    ''"''''           '  °^  ^^e  nominations  at  10:30.  but  I  am 

$20  000   from  $220,000  to  $240,000,  the  ex-  '  glad  to  yield  briefly  to  the  Senior  Senator 

pen'dlture   authorization    of    Senate   Resolu-  Jointing  cost  estimate  ^^.^j^  Ohio. 

tion  52.  agreed  to  February  8,  1965,  for  use     Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $2,146.84  

by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (acting  I.OOO  additional  copies,  at  $513.03  "^~^^^^^~^^ 

through  Its  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De-         per  thousand 513.03  XELL  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  THE 

linquency)    from  February  1,   1965,  through                                                                      •  _^^ 

January   31.    1966    "to   examine,    investigate.  Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Con.  xrtuAxx 

and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all                     Res.  62 2,659.87  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President, 

matters  pertaining  to  Juvenile  delinquency  ,  a       great       newpaper       chain — Scripps- 

m  the  United  States,  including  (a)  the  ex-  Howard— has  as  its  masthead  on  the  edi- 

tent  and  character  of  Juvenile  delinquency  PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  torial  page  the^Ogan 

in  the  United  States  and  its  causes  and  con-  HEARINGS    ON    ANTITRUST    AND  ^.^^  ,.  ^.    „„  -   .^^     '^  .„  ^.,,   ..   ... 

tributlng  factors;  (b)  the  adequacy  of  exist-  ,,/-.xT/-M3r\T  v  ^                     ^  people  wUl  find  their 

ing  provisions  of  law,  including  chapters  402  MUWUt'ULiY  way. 

and  403  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I  This  is  very  true 

in  dealing  with  youthful  offenders  of  Federal  ^  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Referrlne  to  this  sloean  leads  me  to 
Soi^J^TirL^L^n^^freTpec^t^^^^ouTh:  P-ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  de5Sun<S  a%^nt  iS^flSe'S^rtmeS 
ful  offenders  by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  Concurrent  Resolution  63.  policy  and  that  of  top  officials  of  the  ex- 
extent  to  which  Juveniles  are  violating  Fed-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ecutive  branch  of  our  Government.  In 
erai  laws  relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  nar-  pore.  Tlie  concurrent  resolution  will  be  changing  the  policy  heretofore  followed 
'^o^''^^."  stated.  in  reporting  casualties — dead  and 
During  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  rj^g  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.    A  concurrent  wounded— in   OUT  conflict  in  Vietnam, 

;hoH?XnV'x^nd'i2ifooJ"for'ih7same%u"^  resolution   (S.  Con.  Res.  63)    providing  information  Is  being  denied  the  Ameri- 

thorized  to  expend  $211,000  for  the  same  pur  ^^j^jitj^j^^j  ^^^^^  ^j  hearings  on  anti-  can  people.    I  refer  to  accurate  informa- 

■             ^-^-^^^-^-^  trust  and  monopoly.  tion  to  which  they  are  entitled.     I  de- 

r^r^ryrrrc'  "^^6  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pto  tcm-  nouncc  the  present  policy  of  reporting 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  pQ^g.    Is  there  objection  to  the  present  light  losses  or  moderate  losses.    This  is 

OF    HEARINGS    OF    SUBCOMMIT-  consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu-  as  misleading  as  is  the  statement  re- 

TEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  tion?  garding  some  Air  Force  strike  or  battle 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Piesident.    I  There  being  no  objection,  the  concur-  and  then  reporting  128  Vietcong  dead  or 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  rent  resolution   (S.  Con.  Res.  63)    was  some  other  estimate  of  Vietcong  dead. 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows:  Those  of  us  who  served  in  World  War  U 

Concurrent  Resolution  62.  Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep-  recall  reports  of  the  number  of  enemy 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   tem-  resentatives     concurring) .     That     there     be  killed  in  action  and  know  that  some,  of 

nnre     TVi<»  rpcniiitlnn  will  hp  <:tnt.pri  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit-  those  reports  were  subject  to  90-percent 

i^.T^^T«f™^rrr,r     APnn^^^^^  *««  °^  *^«  Judiciary  two  thousand  addi-  discount  to  give  them  accuracy.    Ameri- 

ine  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK.    A  concuiient  ^j       J  copies  of  volume  2  and  volume  3  of  can  neoole  should  be  accuratelv  informed 

resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  62)  to  authorize  t^e  hearings  held  by  its  subcommittee  on  5^0^  statSnente  fssuS  a^^^^^ 

the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  during  the  Eighty-  J^  °™^it  1rff™1no^  tl^^  nf   f^  t^t^l 

hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  ninth  congress,  first  session,  on  economic  a   month  informing  them  of  the  total 

Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  89th  Con-  concentration.  o"?tfLn^.H^npr^n  th«f  ^Vind           ' 

,»..^„„    i^i.  c^^oi^^    ^^  c   a   tv.^  „^^^  ,.ro^  and  taken  prisoner  in  that  period. 

rTS„.«tion  im'                '  ^''-   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President    I  of  course.  I  am  not  advocating  that 

r^^AC^j^r  ■pn.V'^TrtVN^  nro  tem  f  ^^^  ""^nimous  consent  to  have  printed  ^t  the  end  of  each  battle  or  airstrike  we 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pi  o  tem-  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re-  ^t  anything  other  than  that  losses 

pore.    Is  there  objection  to  the  present  port  (No.  913).  explaining  the  purposes  wire  light  or  moderate.    Giving  complete 

consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu-  of  the  resolution.  detailed  information  at  that  time  might 

r!l:        ..  ,               ,-.     ..        .^  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ^e  of  aid  to  the  enemy. 

There  being  no  objection  the  concur-  ^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record.  ^he  American  people  are  entitled  to 

rent  resolution   (S.  Con.  Res.  62)    was  as  follows:  know  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  life  in  the 

consideied  and  agieea  to.  as  louovis.  senate   Concurrent  Resolution   63   would  fighting  in  southeast  Asia  to  which  we 

S.  Con.  Res.  62  authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  ^re  committed  and  intend  to  see  through 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  2.000  ^  ultimate  victory  or  cease  fire  or  armi- 
nepresentatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be  additional  copies  each  of  volumes  2  and  3  of  .  .,..ctalning  the  integrity  and  inde- 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  the  hearings  on  economic  concentration  held  "l  ,  "  .  g^  . j^  Vietnam  Further- 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  two  thousand  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Pendence  Of  ^0"tn^^f.^"^^-  '^f^"fi^^ 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held  by  its  Monopoly  during  the  89th  Congress,  1st  ses-  more,  they  can  taKe  It.  as  ine  saying 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  during  the  slon.  goes.     I  am  not  proposing  that  following 
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each  battle  or  alrstrlke,  when  some  of 
our  planes  are  shot  down  or  caoualties 
incurred,  that  we  immediately  disclose 
those  casualties  at  the  time.  This  might 
give  information  to  the  enemy  which 
would  be  to  our  prejudice. 

Our  President  and  oiBcials  in  the  De- 
fense Department  should  however  issue 
an  accurate  news  release  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  informing  the  American  peo- 
ple fully  as  to  the  total  killed  in  action, 
the  total  wounded  in  action,  and  the  total 
taken  prisoner  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. Then,  this  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed each  month  hereafter. 

I  vurge  this.  I  ask  that  an  announce- 
ment that  such  policy  will  be  followed  be 
issued  from  top  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  and  without 
delay. 

TYPICAL  SMAU^  BUSINESS  ENTER- 
PRISE IN  THE  EXPLORATION  OF 
INNER  SPACE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
dramatic  nature  of  experiments  and  ex- 
ploration in  the  limitless  realm  of  out- 
er space  has  captivated  the  American 
people  to  the  point  where  regrettably 
very  limited  attention  has  been  given 
equally  significant  efforts  to  expand 
knowledge  of  an  area  in  what  might  be 
termed  "inner  space." 

In  more  prosaic  fashion,  bold  and 
Imaginative  endeavors  have  been  in  prog- 
ress during  recent  years  to  unravel  se- 
crets of  an  equally  important  aspect  of 
man's  enviroimient,  the  vast  expanse  of 
undersea  regions  of  the  globe  on  which 
we  exist.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  thus  effort  is  technological  and  at- 
tempted primarily  through  scientific  and 
engineering  instruments,  the  element  of 
suspense  and  fascination  with  persever- 
ing and  often  hazardous  exposures  of  hu- 
man beings  has  been  missing. 

Recently  three  teams  of  venturesome 
Individuals  dubbed  "aquanauts"  com- 
pleted unprecedented  research  off  the 
southern  California  coast  with  an 
oceanographic  operation  centered  on  Sea 
Lab  n.  Over  a  period  of  a  month,  dedi- 
cated personnel  ascertained  the  possibil- 
ity of  living  and  working  for  prolonged 
periods  at  considerable  depth.  The  ef- 
fects of  submerged  environment  were 
measured  carefully  in  a  variety  of  novel 
experiments. 

The  desire  to  obtain  first-hand  per- 
sonnally  gained  knowledge  in  the  vmder- 
water  realm  presents  unique  problems. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  stems  from 
limitations  of  visibility  and  necessitates 
employment  of  artificial  aids  of  unique 
character. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  small  en- 
gineering-manufacturing firm  in  Cali- 
fornia made  a  contribution  of  tiemen- 
dous  value  to  the  success  of  the  Sea  Lab 
II  undertaking  and  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  interested  in  the 
role  played  by  Birns  &  Sawyer  Cine 
Equipment  Co. 

In  order  to  carry  on  underwater 
photography  and  to  expand  the  area  of 
human  observation,  artificial  illumina- 
tion was  essential.  Experience  quickly 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  most 
common    underwater    lights    generally 


utilized  near  the  surface.  Customary 
equipment  proved  disappointing  at  the 
lower  levels,  extending  to  a  depth  of  205 
feet.  Working  life  of  usual  lights  for 
some  reason  was  extremely  limited  and 
the  process  of  replacing  burned-out 
bulbs  was  both  time  consuming  and 
costly. 

After  many  exasperations,  unusual 
lighting  equipment  perfected  by  Birns 
&  Sawyer,  a  Los  Angeles  firm,  was  put  to 
use.  The  lights  lasted  a  much  longer 
time.  When  bulbs  eventually  burned 
out,  replacement  was  simple  since  the 
act  could  be  accomplished  inside  Sea 
Lab  itself  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  in- 
stead of  sending  a  diver  down  from  the 
smface  or  raising  the  equipment  to 
topside. 

The  experience  was  a  grueling  test 
and  the  performance  a  most  reassuring 
accomplishment.  It  is  most  gratifying 
that  a  small  company  with  only  47  em- 
ployees contributed  so  significantly  to 
the  success  of  the  venturesome  under- 
taking. Equally  pleasing  is  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  the  equipment  did 
not  entail  any  expenditm-e  of  public 
fimds  as  no  research  or  development 
money  from  Federal  sources  was  spent 
in  conceiving  and  producing  the  lighting 
apparatus. 

I  believe  this  accomplishment  is  a  no- 
table tribute  to  the  imagination  and 
competence  of  a  typical  small  business 
enterprise  and  merits  an  expression  of 
gratitude  on  behalf  of  mankind. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  proviso  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  shall  have  to  do  a  Uttle 
backtrackmg.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  \manimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
tain the  floor,  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  and  then  propose 
another  quorum  call,  which  will  be  a 
"live"  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 


PROMOTION  OF  SMEAR  CAMPAIGN 
BY  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  briefly  today  to  a 
matter  which  involves  the  good  name 
and  the  integrity  of  both  our  great  po- 
litical parties. 

As  a  Republican,  I  jealously  guard  the 
good  name  of  my  own  party  and  its  lead- 


ers. I  beUeve  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  theirs.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  that 
my  Democratic  colleagues  have  as  much 
Interest  in  the  matter  I  have  in  mind  as 

I  gave  this  matter  my  first  public  at 
tention  during  a  speech  I  delivered  in 
Cleveland  last  week.  That  speech,  inci- 
dentally, was  given  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  dinners  across  the  country  hon 
oring  a  great  Repubhcan  and  a  great 
former  President,  Gen.  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower. 

At  that  time  I  expressed  amazement 
that  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Democratic  Party  was  using  its  money 
and  its  influence  to  promote  a  smear 
against  some  of  our  most  honored  cit- 
izens. General  Eisenhower  among  them 
I  cited  a  three-volume  blacklist  prepared 
by  an  organization  known  as  Group  Re- 
search.  Inc..  which  professes  to  maintain 
a  vigilant  watch  over — and  I  am  quot- 
ing—"extremists  of  all  shades  who 
threaten  American  democracy." 

Durmg  those  remarks  in  Cleveland  I 
also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
list  of  dangerous  extremists  who  are 
threatening  our  country  carries  the  name 
of  General  Eisenhower  along  with  that 
of  the  hatemongering  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith;  that  it  draws  no  distinction  be- 
tween Bishop  Fulton  Sheen  and  the 
American  Nazi  leader,  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell. 

I  expressed  surprise  that  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee were  used  to  finance  such  a  smear 
campaign,  and  that  Democratic  National 
Chairman  John  Bailey  was  sending  out 
letters  urging  support  for  the  organiza- 
tion conducting  the  smear  and  recom- 
mending that  the  blacklists  be  made 
available  in  such  places  as  our  schools 
and  churches. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Chairman 
Bailey  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Baileys  obvious  purpose  was  to  educate 
our  children  and  our  adult  citizens  alike 
on  the  persons  considered  dangerous  to 
our  Republic  including  General  Eistn- 
hower,  including  Bishop  Sheen,  includ- 
ing Cardinal  Cushing,  including  the  late 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  FBI  Dirertor 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
and  both  Senators  from  Illinois— 
Everett  Dirksen  and  Paul  Douglas— 
just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  2,000  per- 
sons listed. 

I  found  it  somewhat  surprising  that 
Chairman  Bailey  was  trymg  to  purge 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Partv 
such  dedicated  liberals  as  Senator 
Douglas  and  Senator  Tom  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  both  of  whom  are  recorded 
in  the  blacklist.  And  that  by  implication 
he  also  was  disquahfying  for  continuini? 
membership  in  the  party,  Mr.  Democrat 
himself — James  A.  Farley. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  Chair- 
man Bailey  intended  by  the  circulation 
of  this  list,  that  doubt  is  dispelled  by  an 
ad  placed  in  the  New  Republic  by  the 
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compilers  of  the  list.  That  ad  was  placed 
this  year  and  it  may  have  been  financed 
by  some  of  the  $10,000  which  Chairman 
Bailey  contributed  to  Group  Research, 
Inc.  Certainly  the  ad  had  Mr.  Bailey's 
endorsement. 

The  ad  is  topped  by  pictures  of  hooded 
Klansmen  with  their  backs  turned;  a 
swastika-adorned  Nazi  shouting  into  a 
microphone;  Gen.  Edwin  Walker,  the 
one-time  Birchite  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination  in 
Texas;  and  the  John  Birch  Society 
leader,  Robert  Welch.  It  is  under  such 
a  heading  that  Group  Research  and 
Chairman  Bailey  advertise  their  wares; 
and  with  the  accompanying  text  which 
speaks  of  the  dangerous  extremists  who 
are  threatening  our  country,  the  brand 
is  clearly  placed  on  all  those  whose 
names  appear  in  the  list. 

Most  of  these  facts,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  were  revealed  in  my  speech 
last  week  in  Cleveland. 

I  might  have  let  the  matter  rest  there 
had  it  not  been  for  a  strange  sequence  of 
events  in  the  days  which  followed. 

First  of  all.  Chairman  Bailey  and  his 
associate  in  this  venture,  Mr.  Wesley 
McCune,  issued  innocent  denials  of  my 
charges  in  Cleveland.  They  were  at- 
tempting to  harm  no  one,  they  said,  the 
hooded  Klansmen,  the  shouting  Nazi, 
and  the  pictures  of  Walker  and  Welch 
notwithstanding. 

Next  came  an  even  more  surprising 
development.  The  three-volume  list  of 
dangerous  persons  and  organizations 
which  had  been  promoted  so  assiduously 
by  Chairman  Bailey  and  Mr.  McCune, 
and  at  considerable  expense  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, suddenly  became  a  much-guarded 
secret. 

It  was  not  for  sale. 

It  could  not  be  purchased. 

When  a  professor  in  good  standing  at- 
tempted to  make  a  purchase,  he  was 
turned  down  by  Mr.  McCune  himself. 
When  a  member  of  a  local  PTA,  whose 
subscriptions  previously  had  been  so- 
licited by  Chairman  Bailey  and  Mr. 
McCune,  asked  about  the  availability  of 
the  list,  he  was  asked  why  he  wanted  it 
and  then  refused. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  a 
member  of  my  staff  made  inquliy. 

I  asked  myself  what  was  happening. 

Was  the  evidence  being  removed? 

My  curiosity  was  further  aroused. 

I  resorted  to  my  own  devices,  and  I 
obtained  the  now  closely  guarded  list 
which  Chairman  Bailey  once  had  sought 
to  distribute  so  widely  through  the 
churches,  the  schools,  the  PTA's,  and 
other  places  where  good  citizens  gather. 

I  studied  it;  and  the  more  I  studied  it, 
the  more  amazed  I  became.  Here  was  a 
list  which  not  only  found  something  dan- 
gerous, in  its  Implications,  about  a  great 
number  of  our  top  citizens,  but  also  saw 
a  peril  to  our  Republic  in  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion of  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

By  the  implications  carried  on  Chair- 
man Bailey's  list,  even  the  persons  who 
have  received  awards  from  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  are  tainted.  That,  appar- 
ently,    would     include     high     schools 


throughout  the  country,  students  who 
have  been  proud  of  their  awards,  as  well 
as  the  prominent  citizens  who  have  been 
blacklisted  because  of  their  contact  with 
this  organization  which  is  devoted  to 
preservation  of  American  traditions  of 
freedom. 

Acceptance  of  such  an  award  is  the 
crime  committed  by  Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois.  It  is  one  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Senator  Tom  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  has  established  a  high 
reputation  for  his  effective  and  sensible 
resistance  to  the  spread  of  international 
communism. 

It  also  is  the  crime  committed  by  doz- 
ens of  other  persons  on  this  2,000-name 
list. 

In  reading  through  the  ad  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  and  which  I  have  had  re- 
produced for  any  inspection  desired,  I 
came  across  a  description  of  Group  Re- 
search, Inc.,  the  creator  of  this  list.  This 
description  says,  in  part: 

Grovip  Research,  Inc.,  is  a  4-year-old  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organization  of  professional 
researcli  people  who  maintain  vigilant  watch 
over  the  activities  of  extremists  of  all  sliades 
who  threaten  American  democracy. 

Having  learned  that  a  grade-school 
pupil  may  become  suspect  by  accepting  a 
Freedoms  Foundation  award,  I  then 
started  looking  for  other  names  which 
would  fit  into  the  other  shades  over 
which  this  organization  watches  so 
vigilantly. 

How  about  Gus  Hall,  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States? 

I  looked  for  his  name,  but  he  is  not 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  there,  but  not  Gus 
Hall. 

I  looked  for  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  have  promoted  the  cause  of 
Fidel  Castro  in  this  country.  I  found 
none. 

The  list  abounds  with  the  names  of 
highly  respected  professors,  priests,  min- 
isters, and  public  figures.  Senator 
Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  In  the  Senate  Is 
there.  So  is  the  Reverend  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. Also  Billy  Graham,  Cardinal 
Spellman,  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  and 
the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  of 
Washington. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  name  was  not 
there.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, "I  am  a  little  disappointed  that  my 
name  was  not  there.  I  did  not  make 
the  list,  but  you  made  it." 

Then  there  are  the  names  of  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  Arthur  Godfrey,  Ozzie 
and  Harriet  Nelson,  and  Jackie  Robin- 
son. Robinson  gets  special  mention  in 
another  part  of  this  smear  publication 
because  he  once  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  got  an  award  from  Free- 
doms Foundation  for  it. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  list  is  only  to 
Identify  rightwing  extremists,  then  a 
lot  of  useless  work  has  been  performed 
to  accomplish  it.  Look  through  the  pages 
of  the  2,000  names  and  one  will  find  a 
very  thin  scattering  of  the  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smiths,  the  George  Lincoln  Rockwells, 
the  Robert  Welch's,  and  so  on.  If  we 
could  find  1  in  10  among  the  names  of 


the  innocents,  we  would  be  doing  well. 
Perhaps  a  l-in-20  count  would  be  more 
accurate. 

And  this  blacklist  does  not  smear  just 
Individuals. 

In  its  detailed  reE>ort  on  publications 
of  the  right  wing,  it  includes  the  highly 
respected  Reader's  Digest.  Researcher 
McCune  appears  to  be  particularly  of- 
fended by  the  fact  that  the  Digest's  cir- 
culation is  large,  that  it  reaches  into 
many  millions  of  homes.  He  describes 
some  of  its  articles  as  vicious  and  in- 
cludes in  his  blacklist  the  Digest's  own- 
ers, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewitt  Wallace. 

"The  names  of  many  resF>ected  report- 
ers ai'e  scattered  through  this  blacklist. 

Remember  Victor  Riesel,  the  reE>orter 
and  columnist  who  was  blinded  a  few 
years  ago  by  an  acid-throwing  thug  after 
he  had  exposed  racketeers  in  some  of 
New  York's  gangster-ridden  labor 
unions?  Riesel  also  writes  frequently 
about  attempted  Communist  infiltration 
of  labor  unions. 

Riesel  is  included  in  this  smear  list. 

Remember,  Gus  Hall,  the  top  Commu- 
nist, is  not  here.    But  Riesel  is. 

There  are  some  strange  comments  In 
the  publication  of  Group  Research,  Inc. 
The  compilers  and  editors  suggest  at  one 
point,  for  example,  that  any  writers  or 
speakers  who  make  use  of  their  informa- 
tion on  extremists,  use  it  without  reveal- 
ing its  source.  That  suggests  some 
things.  It  suggests  to  me  that  either 
they  are  not  willing  to  stand  behind 
their  work,  or  they  want  someone  else 
with  a  better  standing  than  theirs  to 
peddle  it  to  an  unsuspecting  public. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that  this 
so-called  research  organization  boasts 
that  it  watches  over  the  activities  of 
dangerous  extremists  of  all  shades.  But 
by  its  own  record,  it  shows  that  it  cannot 
tell  the  difference  between  a  shouting, 
bawling  Nazi  and  a  respected  man  of  the 
cloth.  Neither,  apparently,  can  it  tell 
the  difference  between  an  honest  citizen 
engaged  in  honest  pursuits,  the  imperial 
wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  the  head 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  It  lumps 
them  all  together  and  damns  them  with 
equal  fervor. 

When  the  compilers  of  this  list  look 
to  the  left,  they  obviously  lose  their  sight 
completely.  If  we  are  to  accept  their 
own  boast  that  they  watch  over  extrem- 
ists of  all  shades,  then  they  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  extremists  of  the  left 
even  though  they  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

There  are  listings  of  former  Commu- 
nists who  have  turned  against  the  party 
and  joined  antl-Conununist  groups. 
Examples  of  those  listings  are  Benjamin 
Gitlow  and  Elizabeth  Bentley.  There 
also  are  Ustings  of  a  large  number  of 
organizations  which  are  described  as 
anti-Communist. 

I  suggest  that  this  venture  into  black- 
listing is  Birchism  of  the  left;  that  it 
out-Birches  the  Birches  and  does  it 
with  the  money  and  the  blessings  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  Its 
chairman. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  I 
am  joined  in  many  of  my  conclusions  on 
this  matter  by  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield,  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  who  certainly  has  no 
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afianity  for  the  extremes  of  either  the 
right  or  the  left. 

Governor  Hatfield  learned  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  list  at  about  the  same  time 
that  I  learned  of  it.  We  both  undertook 
the  study  of  it  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other.  We  both  were  astounded  at 
what  we  learned. 

It  is  coincidental  that,  speaking  in 
Salem,  Oreg.,  on  Thursday  a  v-'eek  ago. 
Governor  Hatfield  brought  up  the  same 
point  that  I  brought  up  in  Cleveland.  We 
had  had  no  contact  with  each  other. 
We  learned  of  this  and  came  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  statement 
which  was  released  by  Gov.  Mark  Hat- 
field in  Portland,  Greg.,  on  October  14, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  arranged  to 
have  some  enlarged  reproductions  of 
some  key  exhibits  which  have  a  bearing 
on  tills  exercise  in  blacklisting  by  Chair- 
man Bailey  and  Group  Research. 

One  of  them  is  the  ad  with  the  hooded 
Klansmen  and  the  sliouting  Nazi,  to- 
gether with  the  declared  purposes  of 
the  list. 

Another  is  one  of  the  pages  from  the 
list.  There  are  60  names  on  this  page. 
All  are  in  the  same  type.  All  are  listed 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  One  of  the 
names  is  that  of  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen. 
Four  places  further  on  is  the  name  of 
Robert  M.  Shelton,  imperial  wizard  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  could  teach 
the  Communists  something  with  regard 
to  taking  the  fifth  amendment.  He  tes- 
tified yesterday  and  his  lawyers  are 
smarter  than  any  Communist  lawyer. 
He  did  not  merely  take  the  5th  amend- 
ment, he  took  the  1st,  4th.  5th,  and  14th. 

A  little  further  on  is  the  name  of 
former  Texas  Governor.  Allan  Shivers. 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  near  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  That  is  a  sample 
of  what  goes  on  in  these  books,  page  after 
page. 

The  third  item  is  a  reprc:'uction  of 
a  letter  circulated  and  signed  by  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  John  Bailey, 
urging  support  for  Group  Research,  Inc., 
and  the  circulation  of  its  lists. 

I  will  make  these  items  available  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  see  them. 

Perhaps  further  information  may  be- 
come available  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Headquarters  and  at 
the  offices  of  Group  Research,  Inc.,  at 
1404  New  York  Avenue  in  northwest 
Washington.  We  have  an  excellent  press 
corps  in  this  city.  Perhaps  its  members 
can  unlock  the  secrecy  which  so  recently 
has  been  thrown  around  these  publica- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Democratic  Nationai,  Committek. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  3. 1965. 
Dear  Friend:  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  receives  a  constant  flow  of  mall 
from  Democrats  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
reporting  on  activities  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  others  of  the  radical  right  and 
asking  for  our  help. 


So  far  as  possible  we  have  tried  to  provide 
this  help.  But  to  do  so  we  have  had  to  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  only  nationai  research 
organization  that  haa  systematically  kept 
track  of  the  activities  of  the  radical  right 
and  has  readily  available  the  information  on 
individuals  and  organizations  that  Is  so  es- 
sential to  combating  their  activities. 

This  organization  Is  Group  Research,  Inc., 
which  was  established  4  years  ago  as  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organization.  Since  then  It 
has  rendered  Invaluable  assistance  to  orga- 
nizations with  rlghtwlng  problems — among 
them  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  and  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

Enclosed  Is  a  brochure  describing  this  or- 
ganization, and  a  sample  copy  of  the  news- 
letter that  Is  its  principle  publication.  K 
the  radical  right  Is  active  in  your  area  you 
may  want  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
subscribing  to  the  newsletter,  and  perhaps 
the  other  services  that  are  available.  It  Is 
our  experience,  and  that  of  others,  that  you 
will  find  them  extremely  valuable  in  counter- 
ing rlghtwlng  activities. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Bahey, 

ChaiTman. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Statement   From    Gov.   Mark    Hatfield,    of 

Oregon,    at    the    Eisenhower    Birthday 

Dinner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  October  14,  1965 

Oregon  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
Eisenhower  years,  and  we  proudly  Join  In 
saluting  him  tonight.  As  we  do  so,  our 
minds  will  turn  to  the  many  honors  ac- 
corded him  both  in  this  Nation  and  around 
the  world.  But  we  should  not  be  blinded  to 
a  facet  of  American  life  which  sought  to 
vlUify  him  and  which  sotight  to  destroy  his 
reputation  as  a  great  soldier,  a  great  Presi- 
dent, a  great  leader. 

He  was  castigated.  But  so  great  was  his 
fame,  so  honorable  his  service,  the  charge 
did  not  stick  and  Its  sponsors  have  not 
been  successful  In  damning  his  name. 

Their  spew  of  venom  was  aimed  from 
the  extreme  right — those  who  operate  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  decency 
and  tear  away  at  the  fabric  of  our  Nation. 
They  see  a  Communist  or  a  Communist 
agent  behind  every  tree  and  they  see  most 
of  us  as  at  least  a  dupe. 

But  tonight,  in  the  brief  time  assigned  to 
me,  may  I  say  that  General  Elsenhower,  and 
his  brother,  and  some  of  his  colleagues, 
and  his  minister,  and  his  aide,  and  some  of 
the  organizations  he  headed,  and  many  of 
his  friends  are  all  wrapped  up  very  neatly 
in  a  literary  package  which  Is  aimed  at  what 
It  terms  the  dangerous  right  wing.  If  this 
kind  of  thinking  prevails,  this  Republic  Is 
undermined. 

To  say  the  least  I  am  deeply  disturbed  to 
see  the  advancement  of  an  organization 
called  Group  Research,  Inc.,  which  has  de- 
monstrable financial  and  promotional  sup- 
port from  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. This  organization  has  published  a 
directory  and  Individual  Index  which  lists 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  Dr.  Milton  Elsen- 
hower. John  Poster  Dulles — and  hear  this — 
Cardinal  Cushing,  James  A.  Farley  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  great  Americans  right  along- 
side Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  Robert  Welch,  Lin- 
coln Rockwell,  and  Robert  M.  Shelton. 

This  research  outfit,  which  avoids  the  ob- 
viously clumsy,  blatant  approach  of  the  ul- 
tra-right-wing extremists,  uses  the  sly  sub- 
version of  claiming  only  to  list  facts  without 
conclusions.  The  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  shows  $5,000 
contributions  on  March  25,  1965,  and  again 
May  20,  1965,  toward  its  support  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 


The  operation  is  headed  by  Wesley  McCune 
former  public  relations  man  for  the  Na 
tlonal  Farmers  Union  and  a  press  man  in  thl 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  Bran 
nan  administration.  In  an  ad  In  the  Juiv 
24.  1965,  New  Republic,  the  organization 
characterizes  itself : 

"Group  Research  Is  a  4-year-old  private 
nonprofit  organization  of  professional  re- 
search people  who  maintain  vigilant  watch 
over  the  activities  of  extremists  of  all  shades 
who  threaten  American  democracy,  it  is  sup. 
yorted  by  business,  labor,  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  many  other  organizations  inter- 
fcsted  In  maintaining  Uaditional  American 
f  freedom. 

"Group  Research  reports  facts,  not  opin- 
ions. All  citations  are  from  original  sources 
and  responsible  secondary  sources  such  as 
major  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  pub- 
lications. 

"Group  Research  facilities  and  materials 
are  used  by  major  television  and  radio  net- 
works, the  major  newspapers  and  many  of 
the  leading  writers  in  the  country.  It  is 
directed  and  staffed  by  experienced  and  re- 
sponsible people  with  years  of  high-level 
newspaper  experience." 

The  ad  has  pictures  of  the  hooded  Klan, 
swastika  and  haranguing  in  an  emotion.^ 
aimed  format  together  with  Gen.  Edwin 
Walker,  and  Robert  Welch. 

Yet  In  tlie  pages  of  the  advertised  publi- 
cations are  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  and  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  to  public  projects  like  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission:  Gen.  Omar  Bradley; 
Clergyman  Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  of  Nationai 
Presbyterian  In  Washington,  D.C.,  onetime 
Elsenhower  minister;  Dr.  Kevin  McCann,  aid 
of  General  Eisenhower's  on  many  occasions 
and  former  university  president  in  liis  own 
right.  You  can  even  find  Arthur  Godfrey. 
Jackie  Robinson,  Ozzle  and  Harriet  Nelson, 
Pat  O'Brien,  and  Dave  Garroway  In  the  pages 
Of  this  fantastic  publication. 

My  point,  on  this  evening  honoring  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  Is  not  to  defend  him.  or  his 
aids,  or  his  colleagues,  or  his  minister  be- 
cause they  need  no  defense.  It  is  to  decry 
the  work  of  those  who  In  their  zeal  to  point 
a  finger  at  a  danger  In  our  society  have 
maliciously  trampled  the  bounds  of  decency. 
They  list  not  one  easily  recognizable  Com- 
munist. Does  the  Democratic  Nationai  Com- 
mittee not  consider  that  element  at  least  an 
equally  dangerous  threat?  , 

This  approach — the  lim:iplng  of  the  known 
patriots  with  the  wild-eyed  radicals — out- 
does McCarthy.  It  misleads.  It  smears. 
It  destroys.  It  defames.  It  feeds  on  fear. 
And  to  think  It  Is  subsidized  by  one  of  our 
Nation's  two  political  parties.  I  call  upon 
every  responsible  Democratic  leader  from 
Bethesda  to  precinct  committeeman  In  Ore- 
gon to  disavow  this  scurrilous  compilation. 

There  Is  no  place  In  America  for  such 
shoddy  efforts  which  are  disguised  as 
scholarship,  paraded  as  It  was  last  month 
before  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation at  Its  annual  meeting. 

We  are  gathered  to  honor  General  Elsen- 
hower but  let  us  ever  be  vigilant  to  those 
who  would  destroy  a  good  name,  whose  ever 
It  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Alken 

Brewster 

Case 

Allott 

Burdlck 

Clark 

Bartiett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cooper 

Bennett 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

Bible 

Cannon 

Curtis 

BOggB 

Carloon 

Dirksea 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Dougla-s 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGce 

Mclntyre 

McNan\ara 

Met  calf 

Miller 

Mondale 


Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  SO. 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Sinathcrs 

Smith 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

William.-?,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Yoiuig,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hlckenlooper  Monroney 

Ujll  Montoya 

Holland  Morse 

Hfuska  Morton 

Inouye  Mundt 

Jackson  Murphy 

Javlts  Nelson 

Jordan,  Idaho  Neuberger 
Kenne<lv.  Mass.  Pastore 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Pearson 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mis-souri  I  Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  commence  the  call  of 
the  Executive  Calendar  by  laying  before 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Francis  X. 
Morrissey,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  X.  Morrissey,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  question  before  the  Senate 
is  the  confii-mation  of  the  appointment 
of  Francis  X.  Morrissey  as  Judge  of  the 


U.S.  court  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  is  a  controversial  nomination,  the 
most  controversial  before  the  Senate  this 
year.  It  has  received  wide  publicity  and 
has  been  much  discussed  in  the  Senate 
and  the  country.  But  not  all  of  the  pub- 
licity has  been  informative;  and  not  all 
of  the  discussion  has  been  informed. 

I  wish  at  the  outset  to  state  v/hat  is 
clearly  not  at  issue. 

First.  Judge  Morrissey's  integrity  and 
character — his  moral  fitness  for  this 
solemn  post — are  not  at  issue.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  advice  of  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Attorney  General,  after  exhaus- 
tive study  of  his  character  and  fitness  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Leading  citizens  of  Boston,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Association,  the  Massachu- 
setts Trial  Lawyers  Association,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Massachusetts  lawyers 
and  judges  who  have  been  heard  to  speak, 
all  have  testified  to  his  integrity  and  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. 

Even  many  of  those  who  have  strongly 
opposed  his  nomination  have  stated  that 
they  have  no  doubts  as  to  his  character, 
and  that  his  judicial  temperament,  based 
on  7  years  on  the  court,  are  equal  to  the 
highest  standards  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

Second.  With  the  exception  of  one 
small  group  of  witnesses.  Judge  Morris- 
sey's legal  qualifications  and  ability  are 
accepted.  His  legal  qualifications  have 
been  attested  to  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association  and  the  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  the  men  who  have  tried  cases 
before  him  for  7  years  in  the  Boston 
courts.  His  qualifications  have  also  been 
found  perfectly  adequate  by  60  of  his 
fellow  judges  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  who  went  on  record  as 
approving  his  nomination.  They  echo 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of 
all  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  State. 

These  are  the  people  who  know  him 
best. 

These  are  the  people  whose  causes  will 
stand  or  fall  on  the  quality  of  justice 
dispensed  in  his  court. 

They  are  satisfied — as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  satisfied,  as  the  At- 
torney General  is  satisfied,  and  as  I  am 
satisfied — that  Francis  Morrissey  will 
fulfill  the  high  tradition  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  In  Massachusetts. 

There  is  one  preeminent  voice  that  is 
not  satisfied :  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Two  prominent 
lawyers  connected  with  the  association — 
one  the  chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciaiy — testified  that 
Francis  Morrissey  was  unqualified. 

The  ABA  was  not  satisfied  with  Judge 
Mori-issey*s  experience  in  the  trial  of 
cases — even  though  he  has  presided  for  7 
years  over  a  busy  and  wide-ranging 
court,  deciding  matters  similar  to  the 
bulk  of  the  business  of  the  Federal  court, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues  and 
superior  judges,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  great  majority  of  lawyers  who  have 
practiced  before  him. 

And  the  ABA  was  not  satisfied  with 
Judge  MoiTissey's  legal  education  and 


training — perhaps  because  he  attended 
a  local  law  school  at  night,  rather  than 
a  national  law  school  by  day. 

I  think  it  well  to  point  out,  however, 
that  good  judges  are  not  to  be  found 
only  in  great  law  schools.  And  to  re- 
strict judicial  appointments  to  the  grad- 
uates of  such  schools  is  to  adopt  a  selec- 
tion system  which  is  profoundly  undem- 
ocratic. In  fact,  respected  legal  schol- 
ars, in  books  and  leading  law  reviews, 
have  seriously  questioned  whether  ap- 
proval by  the  American  Bar  Association 
is  desirable  for  all  judges.  One  of  our 
finest  judges,  the  late  Judge  Charles 
Clark,  of  the  second  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, a  former  dean  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  said  that  such  a  system  has  "a 
very  obvious  danger,  even  though  all  too 
generally  overlooked,  that  of  overstress- 
ing  professionalism  of  looking  to  the 
head  exclusively,  and  not  the  heart." 

But  even  by  its  own  standards,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  American  Bar  Asso-", 
ciation's  judgment  on  Judge  Morrissey  | 
is  correct.  I 

Entirely  apart  from  the  fact  that  their 
appraisal  of  his  judicial  experience  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  the  association  gave  no  considera- 
tion whatever  to  his  other  experience. 
For  example,  he  spent  8  years  as  head 
social  worker  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Correction,  and  2  years  as 
its  deputy  commissioner;  yet  the  ABA 
gave  no  weight  to  this  experience  as 
equipping  him  for  the  sentencing  of  con- 
victed criminals — one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  of  a  Federal  judge,  one  which 
is  almost  wholly  within  his  own  discre- 
tion and  judgment.  For  another  exam- 
ple, he  was  an  organizer  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Bail  and  Criminal 
Justice;  yet  the  ABA  gave  no  weight  to 
this  experience  as  equipping  him  for  the 
equally  difficult  task  of  determining 
which  persons  awaiting  trial  should  be 
admitted  to  ball,  and  the  amounts  of 
ball  that  should  be  set. 

But  the  most  serious  assault  on  Judge 
Morrissey  was  not  the  professional  judg- 
ment of  the  ABA.  The  most  serious  as- 
sault— which  raised  the  greatest  contro- 
versy over  the  nomination — was  the  work 
of  one  witness  who  appeared  on  its  jDe- 
half,  regarding  an  incident  in  Judge 
Morrissey's  life  32  years  ago. 

This  witness  testified  that  his  investi- 
gation had  shown  that  after  failing  to 
pass  the  bar  in  Massachusetts,  Judge 
Morrissey  went  to  Georgia;  obtained  a 
law  degree  at  a  bogus  school  without 
faculty  or  facihties;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  Georgia  on  the  basis  of  that  de- 
gree; and  after  only  3  days  in  that  State 
returned  to  Massachusetts. 

Judge  Morrissey's  testimony  was  di- 
rectly to  the  contrary  on  almost  every 
fact.  He  testified  that  he  was  in  Georgia 
not  for  3  days  but  for  the  whole  summer. 
He  testified  that  he  was  residing  that 
summer,  and  at  the  time  he  made  his 
application  for  the  bar,  not  in  Boston, 
but  in  Georgia.  He  testified  that  the 
Southern  Law  School  did  have  a  faculty; 
did  teach  bona  fide  courses;  did  have  a 
library;  and  that  he  did  study  there. 
And  he  testified  that  he  did  not  leave 
Georgia  immediately,  but  stayed  on  in 
Georgia  for  some  months  thereafter. 
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The  conflict  in  the  testimony — and 
therefore  Judge  Morrissey's  integrity 
and  veracity — then  became  a  central 
issue  of  his  confirmation. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  contro- 
versy that  arose,  the  Attorney  General 
ordered  a  full  inquiry  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

That  investigation  showed  that  on 
every  controverted  point,  the  testimony 
of  Judge  Morrissey  was  correct — and  the 
testimony  of  the  ABA  witness  was  wrong. 
The  Attorney  General  concluded  after 
reviewing  these  results: 

There  is  no  basis  whatsoever  to  question 
either  Judge  Morrissey's  credibility  or  his 
recollection  of  the  events  surrounding  his 
studies  in  Georgia. 

No  one  who  knew  Frank  Morrissey 
could  doubt  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
Uut  those  of  us  who  have  put  our  faith, 
in  the  past,  in  the  reliability  of  the  in- 
vestigating techniques  and  judgment  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  must 
think  carefully  what  weight  to  give  their 
future  judgments — or  their  judgments  in 
the  very  case  before  us.  If  representa- 
tives of  the  ABA  can  use  such  techniques 
against  Francis  Morrissey,  they  can  do 
so  against  any  nominee  for  any  judicial 
position  in  any  State,  and  that  is  some- 
thing with  which  Senators  should  be  veiT 
seriously  concerned.  It  is  one  thing  to 
pass  on  a  man's  qualification.  This  is  en- 
tirely proper  and  we  welcome  it  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  another  to  attack,  by  in- 
nuendo and  accusation  and  insuflScient 
evidence,  a  man's  character.  We  do  not 
welcome  that  in  the  Senate. 

Senators  may,  nevertheless,  ask  why 
did  Francis  Morrissey  leave  Massachu- 
sets  for  Georgia  in  1932?  Simply  stated, 
the  answer  is  that  he  was  young  and  he 
was  poor— one  of  12  children,  his  father 
a  dockworker,  the  family  living  in  a 
home  without  gas,  electricity,  or  heat 
in  the  bedrooms ;  their  old  shoes  held  to- 
gether with  wooden  pegs  their  father 
made.  As  the  child  of  this  family,  Frank 
Morrissey  could  not  afiford  to  study  law 
full  time,  but  had  to  study  at  night, 
working  during  the  day,  snatching  what 
time  he  could  for  his  family.  At  least 
partly  as  a  result,  he  failed  the  bar 
examination.  This  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  depression,  at  a  time  when  14  mil- 
lion people  were  out  of  work— and,  like 
many  others,  he  looked  for  opportunities 
elsewhere. 

He  did  what  was  required  to  practice 
law  in  Georgia.  But  he  could  not  get 
enough  work  there,  so  he  returned  to 
Boston,  there  to  continue  his  legal 
studies  and  efforts,  both  before  and 
after  passing  the  Massachusetts  bar 
examination. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  Francis 
Morrissey.  His  character  and  integrity 
are  established  beyond  doubt;  his  legal 
qualification  attested  to  by  the  bench 
and  bar  of  his  State;  his  testimony  and 
veracity  have  been  vindicated  against 
his  detractors. 

And  so  we  are  asked  to  vote — after  a 
careful  assessment,  I  have  determined 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  prepared  to  support  Judge 
Morrissey's  confirmation.    If  we  took  up 
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the  nomination  this  morning,  the  de- 
bate would  be  prolonged,  but  the  nomi- 
nation would  be  confirmed.  However,  a 
number  of  Senators,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  have  indicated  to 
me  that  as  a  result  of  the  widespread 
controversy  they  are  not  prepared  to 
say  with  certainty  that  their  doubts 
have  been  entirely  resolved  at  this  time. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senate,  as  a  deliberative  body,  and  I 
respect  the  effort  each  Senator  makes 
to  be  fair,  especially  when  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  individual  is  involved.  Much 
of  the  controversy  over  this  nomination 
concerns  events  so  remote  in  time  and 
obscure  in  place,  that  unless  one  has 
been  following  the  testimony  extremely 
carefully,  understandable  confusion 
could  arise.  If  Senators  have  any  ques- 
tions at  all  they  should  have  the  chance 
to  air  them  fully,  and  seek  the  answers 
through  the  proven  process  of  our 
committee  system. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect,  as  well,  for 
the  Federal  judiciary,  as  the  arbitrator 
of  our  disputes  and  the  protector  of  our 
liberties.  I  would  wish  any  man  placed 
on  the  court  on  my  recommendation  to 
be  able  to  take  his  seat  free  of  unresolved 
controversy.  I  would  want  any  nominee 
of  mine  to  be  confirmed  on  a  record  clear 
and  complete  enough  so  that  any  fair- 
minded  person,  after  study,  would  con- 
clude from  the  record  that  the  judge  has 
the  necessary  integrity  and  qualifica- 
tions; and  that  the  Senate's  decision  to 
that  effect  had  been  made  after  due 
deliberation,  in  a  climate  free  from  the 
press  of  adjournment,  the  pressure  of 
partisanship,  and  the  atmosphere  of  con- 
troversy. 

I  am  certain  that  these  conditions  can 
be  met  in  the  case  of  Francis  Morrissey. 
But  they  cannot  if  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
vote  in  the  present  heated  atmosphere, 
only  1  week  after  the  charges  have  been 
made  and  only  2  days  after  the  Attorney 
General  has  submitted  his  report. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  will  be  able 
to  carefully  consider  all  the  information 
that  has  come  to  light  since  the  hearing 
was  held  a  week  ago  Tuesday.  It  will 
be  able  to  evaluate  each  of  the  assertions 
and  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the 
news  media.  I  know  that  the  place  where 
this  can  be  done  fairly,  judiciously,  and 
in  a  way  on  which  Senators  can  rely,  is 
through  the  committee  system  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  been  asked  why,  in  view  of  the 
unfavorable  publicity  given  this  nomina- 
tion, I  would  not,  in  my  own  interest,  ask 
that  it  be  withdrawn.  Let  me  simply  say 
that  when  a  man  has  been  imfairly  at- 
tacked and  unjustly  accused,  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  desert  him.  And  I 
should  not.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  full  and 
complete  record,  made  with  care  and 
deliberation,  will  uphold  my  judgment 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  fair-minded 
man ;  such  a  record  will  result  in  his  con- 
firmation by  a  greatly  increased  major- 
ity; and  that  he  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nomination  of  Francis  Morrissey  be 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  resei-ves 
the  right  to  object. 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts knows  the  disconsolate  spirit 
and  anxiety  that  have  beset  me  since 
this  nomination  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  said  on  many  occasions 
that  I  thought  Prof.  John  Fisk  was  right 
in  his  history  on  the  critical  era  in  this 
Republic  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Fed- 
eral  judiciary,  the  Constitution  could 
never  have  been  made  to  work. 

President  Monroe  uttered  a  similar 
sentiment  with  respect  to  the  inferior 
courts  at  the  Federal  level,  all  of  which 
have  been  created  by  act  of  Congress. 

It  was  through  my  devotion  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  judiciary  system 
that  I  labored  as  earnestly  as  I  knew 
how  on  this  whole  matter,  and  it  was  at 
my  request  that  Judge  Morrissey  be 
called  back  for  further  interrogation. 

That  second  meeting  took  place  in  my 
office,  and  there  we  voted  on  his  nomina- 
tion.   It  still  concerned  me  deeply. 

I  have  made  considerable  preparation 
on  this  case.  I  want  to  salute  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  think  he 
has  risen  to  every  expectation  of  what 
the  country  desires  in  a  Senator  in  ful- 
filling his  oath,  his  duty,  and  his  sense 
of  responsibility.  I  think  he  rises  to  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
think  here  he  has  displayed  magnanim- 
ity and  complete  fairness.  He  has  ex- 
emplified his  complete  Integrity  in  the 
action  that  is  now  proposed  in  the  form 
of  a  consent  request. 

I  salute  him,  and  I  am  glad  we  shall 
have  another  opportunity,  and  perhaps 
a  better  atmosphere,  unencumbered  by 
the  contagion  of  adjournment  and  the 
press  of  legislation  to  give  consideration 
to  the  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  deep  regret  that  I 
listened  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  make  his  an- 
nouncement in  this  Chamber  this  morn- 
ing. He  was  correct  when  he  stated  that 
If  this  matter  had  been  brought  to  a  vote, 
the  votes  were  here  to  confirm  the  nom- 
ination of  Francis  X.  Morrissey.  But  I 
think  he  has  exercised  superior  judg- 
ment. He  has  recognized  that  had  the 
vote  been  carried  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
atmosphere  which  exists  at  the  moment, 
the  results  might  have  been  anything 
but  beneficial. 

I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  minority  leader,  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy! for  grasping  the  nettle  himself, 
making  his  own  offer,  exercising  his  own 
independent  judgment,  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  which  he  has. 

It  was  not  an  easy  conclusion,  but  it 
was  a  courageous  decision.  I  think  It 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  believe  he  has 
earned  a  greater  degree  of  respect  all 
around  for  the  independent  judgment 
and  the  Independent  decision  which  he 
has  just  made. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  made  a  great  and 
moving  speech  today. 

As  one  who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  matter  as  have  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  am  re- 
minded of  something  that  could  have 
happened  to  me. 

There  was  an  occasion  when  I  sug- 
gested a  man  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge. 
He  had  been  a  law  school  classmate  of 
mine.  He  had  been  my  law  partner.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  honor- 
able, and  decent  men  I  have  ever  known. 

Word  came  to  me  that  if  I  submitted 
the  man's  name,  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
town  Intended  to  call  the  bar  associa- 
tion together  and  have  them  adopt  a 
resolution  that  the  man  should  not  be 
conflnned  because  I  had  not  consulted 
them. 

I  said,  "Go  ahead.  If  you  want  to  try 
that,  send  your  resolution  up  here,  Mr. 
Bar  Association.  I  know  this  man's  rec- 
ord better  than  you.  I  will  go  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  tell  them  what  I 
think  of  him  and  you  can  go  before  them 
and  tell  them  what  you  think  of  him." 

That  was  the  last  that  I  heard  about 
the  matter  I  believe  they  endorsed  my 
nominee,  or  else  stayed  quiet  about  the 
matter.  Today  they  all  agree  that  he 
is  a  fine  and  courageous  judge. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  FMr. 
Kennedy]  has  made  an  eloquent  speech. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned. 
I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Senator  had 
demanded  a  roUcall  vote  today,  his  nom- 
inee would  have  been  confinned  because 
of  the  high  regard  that  Senators  have 
for  the  good  judgment  and  integrity  of 
Edward  Kennedy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Chair  ruled? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  nomi- 
nation is  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION— 100  DAYS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  material  from  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission, 
which  I  understand  is  being  sent  to  all 
Senators.    I  shall  not  place  these  items 


in  the  Record,  but  I  commend  them  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  its  first  100  days  this  Commission, 
headed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has 
received,  analyzed,  and  initiated  appro- 
priate action  on  1,383  Individual  com- 
plaints alleging  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment. This  is  a  remarkable  figure 
when  we  consider  that,  projected  over  its 
first  year  of  operation,  the  Commission 
will  receive  more  complaints  than  all  the 
State  commissions  combined  have  re- 
ceived in  the  past  2  years. 

Another  interesting  point  brought  out 
in  the  statistics  furnished  is  the  clear 
fact  that  employment  discrimination  af- 
fects minority  persons  In  eveiy  part  of 
our  Nation.  This  is  not  just  a  Southern 
problem  or  a  big  city  problem;  it  is  an 
American  problem. 

I  wish  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  associates 
well  as  they  continue  the  very  difficult 
job  of  promoting  and  insuring  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all  Americans 
without  regard  to  a  person's  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 


BURT  COUNTY  BRIDGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  901,H.R.  5026. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  In- 
ouYE  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5026)  to  authorize  the  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body  politic 
and  coiporate  In  the  County  of  Burt  and 
State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Bm't 
County  Bridge  Commission  heretofore 
Issued  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge,  together  with  the 
necessary  approaches  and  appurtenances 
therefor,  from  a  point  located  In  the  city 
of  Decatur.  Burt  County,  Nebr.,  across 
the  Missouri  River  to  a  point  located  in 
Monona  County,  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  after  line  22,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Burt  County  Bridge  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  and 
charge  tolls  for  transit  over  such  bridge,  and 
the  rates  of  tolls  so  fixed  shall  be  the  legal 
rates  until  changed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  under  the  authority  contained  in  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946,  enacted  August 
2,  1946. 

And,  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
4,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"4"  to  "3". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 


port (No.  915),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

By  enactment  of  June  8,  1940  (54  Stat. 
257) ,  the  Federal  Government  granted  to  the 
county  of  Burt,  State  of  Nebraska,  authority 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
in  the  vicinity  of  Decatur,  Nebr.,  and  Onawa. 
Iowa,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1906  (34  Stat.  84). 
The  1940  enactment  provided  procedures  for 
financing  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and 
authorized  the  charging  of  tolls  for  its  use 
with  the  rates  therefor  adjusted  to  provide 
a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  the  bridge.  Including  Interest  and 
financing  charges,  within  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  years  from  the  completion  of  the 
bridge.  The  enactment  further  required 
that  when  the  cost  of  the  bridge  is 
amortized  it  shall  thereafter  be  maintained 
and  operated  by  Burt  County  free  of  tolls. 

The  authority  granted  by  the  Initial  act 
to  construct  the  bridge  expired  and  was  ex- 
tended by  an  enactment  of  April  13,  1946 
(60  Stat.  89) .  The  location  of  the  bridge  was 
planned  as  a  crossing  over  the  proposed  sta- 
bilized channel  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Pursuant  to  the  General  Bridge  Act  of 
1936  (33  U.S.C.  525  et  seq.)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  ap- 
proved on  March  10,  1950,  the  location  and 
plans  for  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Burt  County  Bridge  Commission  from  a  point 
located  in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt  County, 
Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a  point 
located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa. 

Construction  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
subject  bridge  was  completed  by  November 
1951.  At  the  time  construction  was  com- 
menced, the  Missouri  River  had  not  been 
stabilized  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  and 
the  main  flow  of  the  river  was  some  distance 
from  the  intended  stabilized  channel.  This 
pemiitted  the  construction  of  the  bridge  in 
the  dry.  However,  It  was  not  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1955  that  the  river  was  actually 
brought  to  the  designed  stabilized  location. 
Due  to  this  condition,  first  traffic  over  the 
bridge   was  delayed  until  November   1955. 

It  is  indicated  that  the  collection  of  tolls 
for  use  of  the  bridge  began  in  1956.  The 
initial  bonds  for  the  financing  of  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  are  reported  to  have  been 
issued  in  March  1950  at  3%  percent  interest 
and  to  presently  be  in  default  on  interest 
payments. 

The  Burt  County  toll  bridge  serves  a  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  route  but  no  Fed- 
eral aid  participated  in  the  financing  of  the 
structure. 

HR.  5026  as  Introduced  authorized  the 
Burt  County  Bridge  Commission  to  refinance 
the  toll  bridge  by  refunding  outstanding 
revenue  bonds  through  the  issuance  of  re- 
funding revenue  bonds.  No  limit  was  speci- 
fied as  to  the  period  during  which  the  re- 
funding revenue  bonds  were  to  be  issued 
but  HJl.  5026  required  that  the  proposed 
bonds  be  amortized  within  50  years  follow- 
ing their  date  of  Issuance  and  permitted  a 
maximiun  rate  of  interest  of  6  percent  over 
this  period. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  committee  struck  section  3  from  the 
bill  as  the  language  was  redundant,  having 
already  appeared  In  the  act  (Public  Law  677 
of  the  76th  Cong.)  which  created  the  com- 
mission. The  committee  felt  that  its  pres- 
ence In  the  act  contributed  nothing  to  the 
content  of  the  bill. 

FEDERAL  COST 

No  Increase  in  Federal  cost  would  be  In- 
volved in  this  legislation. 
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COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

The  committee  notes  there  are  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  relating  to  the  beginning 
of  operations  and  the  Initial  financing  of  the 
Burt  County  Bridge  which  Justify  the  exten- 
sion of  the  time  period  beyond  the  present 
authorized  limit.  The  bridge  was  planned 
as  a  crossing  over  a  proposed  stabilized  chan- 
nel of  the  Missouri  River.  While  the  struc- 
ture was  completed  about  November  1951, 
because  of  difficulties  in  stabilizing  the  chan- 
nel as  part  of  a  Federal  river  Improvement 
project,  the  river  was  not  brought  to  desired 
location  under  the  bridge  until  1955.  At 
that  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  bridge 
commission  to  issue  an  additional  $225,000 
worth  of  bonds  to  force  the  river  back  under 
the  bridge  after  the  channel  had  been  cut  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  first  tolls  were 
collected  In  1956.  The  prior  bonds  were  paid 
off  in  1961.  but  at  that  time  they  were  10 
years  behind  the  original  bond  Issue.  The 
original  bonds  were  to  be  paid  off  in  1980  but 
this  Is  a  financial  impossibility  with  the  back 
interest. 

The  situation  as  it  developed  in  connection 
with  the  Burt  County  Bridge  Commission  is 
one  that  the  committee  believes  was  created 
without  any  fault  of  the  commission  itself. 
In  all  equity,  circumstances  have  develDped 
requiring  that  the  commission  be  given  an 
additional  period  of  time  within  which  it 
may  properly  finance  the  bridge  in  question. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  the  1946 
Bridge  Act  was  designed  to  remove  the  Con- 
gress from  having  to  act  on  every  individual 
bridge  commission  authorization  for  changes 
In  their  authority.  However,  the  committee 
recognizes  the  situation  of  the  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  as  unique  and  has  taken 
this  action  as  it  is  felt  to  be  the  only  equita- 
ble means  of  resolving  the  situation. 

The  committee  recommends  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  5026. 
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sert  "United  States.    There";  and.  after 
line  12,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  6.  If  the  Commission  is  unable  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  acquire  a  suit- 
able residence  for  the  Vice  President.  It  shall 
report  that  fact  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  Its  recommendations  for  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  it  determines  may  be 
necessary  to  acquire  such  a  residence. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec  6.  The  Commission  shall  undertake 
to  complete  its  duties  under  this  Act  before 
the  expiration  of  the  eighteen-month  period 
which  commences  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and.  if  upon  the  expiration 
of  such  period,  such  duties  have  not  been 
completed,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  indicating  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  such  duties  and  the  additional 
period  of  time  necessary  to  complete  such 
duties.  If  the  Commission  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  it  cannot  complete  such  duties, 
it  shall  so  Indicate  in  such  report,  and  shall 
immediately  take  proper  measures  so  as  to 
terminate  its  existence  within  the  thirty- 
day  period  following  the  submission  of  such 
report. 


OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  FOR  THE 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  900. 
S.  2394. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2394)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  oflBcial  residence  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3,  line  14.  after  the  word 
"buildings).",  to  insert  "In  the  event  the 
Commission  acquires  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  suitable  building, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  per- 
form such  construction.  Any  alterations 
or  improvements  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.";  in  line 
20,  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out 
"gift  or  purchase."  and  insert  "gift,  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  or  otherwise,";  on 
page  4,  line  8,  after  the  word  "be",  to 
insert  "the  responsibility  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  shall  be"; 
in  line  10,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "United  States,  and  there"  and  in- 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Commission 
for  the  Acquisition  of  an  Official  Residence 
for  the  Vice  President  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  ■Commission"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  one  from  the  executive  branch 
of  tho  Government  and  two  from  private 
life. 

(D)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Two  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
in  additional  to  that  received  for  his  serv- 
ices in  the  executive  branch,  but  he  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  each  receive  $75  per  diem 
when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  plus 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810). 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  sh.nll  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  select  and  acquire,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  a  suitable  building  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  together  with  appur- 
tenant buildings  and  grounds  and  appro- 
priate furnishings  and  equipment,  for  use 
as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  select  and  acquire  an  existing  building 
with  appurtenant  land   (including  any  fed- 


erally owned  building  and  land)  and  make 
necessary  alterations  and  Improvements  or 
may  select  and  acquire  land  (Including  fed 
erally  owned  land)  and  provide  for  the  con- 
struction  thereon  of  a  suitable  building  (to- 
gether with  appurtenant  buildings),  in  the 
event  the  Commission  acquires  land  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  suitable  buildlne 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  here 
by  authorized  and  directed  to  perform  such 
construction.  Any  alterations  or  Improve- 
ments authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. Any  acquisition  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  may  be  made  by  gift,  purchase 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  or  In  the  event 
the  Commission  selects  federally  owned  prop- 
erty, the  agency  or  department  having  Juris- 
diction over  such  property  shall,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President,  make  such 
property  available  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $i.- 
000.000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  care,  maintenance,  repair,  al- 
teration, refurnishing.  Improvement,  heating 
and  lighting  (including  electric  power  and 
fixtures),  and  operation  (including  the  em- 
ployment of  a  staff)  of  the  official  residence 
and  grounds  of  the  Vice  President  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  shall  be  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  undertake  to 
complete  Its  duties  under  this  Act  before 
the  expiration  of  the  eighteen-month  period 
which  commences  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and.  if  upon  the  expiration 
of  such  period,  such  duties  have  not  been 
completed,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  indicating  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  by  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  such  duties  and  the  addi- 
tional period  of  time  necessary  to  complete 
such  duties.  If  the  Commission  shall  have 
determined  that  it  cannot  complete  such 
duties.  It  shall  so  indicate  in  such  report, 
and  shall  immediately  take  proper  measures 
so  as  to  terminate  Its  existence  within  the 
thirty-day  period  following  the  submission 
of  such  report. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  the  completion  of  its  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  final  report  concern- 
ing the  action  taken  hereunder,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  following  the 
submission  of  such  report,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•No.  914 ) ,  e.xplaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2394  is  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  select  and 
acquire  a  site  and  furnish  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  further  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tions required  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
residence,  including  Its  staffing. 

THE  NEED  FOR  S.  2394 
When  we  speak  of  establishing  a  residence 
for  the  Vice  President,  we  speak  of  more  than 
a  home  for  an  individual  and  his  family;  we 
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speak  of  a  national  institution  and  a  monu- 
ment which  will  belong  to  all  the  American 

people. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  Vice  President 
in  today's  world  to  fulfill  his  many  responsi- 
bilities without  the  aid  of  an  official  resi- 
dence. This  may  not  have  been  the  case  In 
the  past,  when  the  Vice-Presidential  office 
was  regarded  as  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  honorary  office.  This  no  longer  holds 
true.  The  Vice  President  of  today  is  deeply 
Involved  in  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment and  as  such  deserves  a  residence  be- 
flttiug  the  new  status  of  his  office.  Tlie 
social  functions  In  which  he  Is  expected  to 
serve  as  host  are  matters  of  no  small  concern 
to  the  Government.  They  also  require  so 
much  space,  so  large  a  staff,  and  so  much  ex- 
pense, that  it  is  altogether  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  Vice  President  to  take  care  of 
matters  of  this  kind  on  his  own  In  his  own 
home. 

COMMITTEE   VIEWS 

The  committee  believes  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  an  official  residence  be  provided 
for  the  Vice  President.  In  today's  atmos- 
phere of  turmoil  and  trouble  throxighout  the 
world  which  requires  stability  and  continu- 
ity in  our  two  highest  public  offices  and  with 
the  need  for  security  so  dramatically  brought 
out  by  President  Kennedy's  assassination. 
We  impose  upon  the  Secret  Service  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  Vice  President,  but  permit 
the  occupant  of  the  office  to  reside  at  Inde- 
fensible locations  dictated  by  personal  In- 
come or  wishes.  Protecting  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, would  be  made  much  less  difficult  In 
an  official  residence  whose  location  could  be 
chosen  partly  with  security  precautions  in 
mind. 

The  committee  further  believes  that  by 
establishing  this  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  we  will  also  be  providing  for 
the  American  people  another  great  national 
monument  surpassed  only  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol  Itself.  Although  nu- 
merous suggestions  were  received  as  to  pos- 
sible sites  for  the  residence,  the  committee 
does  not  feel  that  It  can  declare  a  preference 
thereby  tying  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
being  created.  However,  the  committee  will 
pass  on  to  this  Commission  all  the  sugges- 
tions and  prof>osals  it  has  received. 


WIND    RIVER    INDIAN    IRRIGATION 
PROJECT,  Vi^YOMING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  on  Inteiior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
tlier  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 9. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 9  pertains  to  the  forgiveness  of  ir- 
rigation funds  due  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  joint  resolution  was  original- 
ly introduced  by  Senator  Simpson  and 
Senator  McGee,  and  was  acted  upon 
unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator fix>m  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceeft  to  the  consider- 


ation of  Calendar  No.  909,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  33. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  33)  to  cancel  any  un- 
paid reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain 
non-Indian  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  all 
reimbursable  construction  costs  heretofore 
incurred  at  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Wyoming,  shall  be  allocated  against 
the  total  irrigable  acreage  in  the  project 
according  to  present  land  classifications. 

(b)  The  costs  so  allocated  to  land  that 
passed  out  of  Indian  ownership  prior  to 
March  7,  1928,  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  if  the  patent  from 
the  United  States  contained  no  recital  to  the 
effect  that  the  land  is  subject  to  irrigation 
construction  charges,  and  the  purchaser  did 
not  sign  a  contract  to  pay  construction 
charges. 

(c)  Land  that  passed  out  of  Indian  owner- 
ship prior  to  March  7,  1928,  shall,  if  the 
patent  from  the  United  States  contains  a 
recital  to  the  effect  that  the  land  is  subject 
to  irrigation  construction  charges,  either 
past  or  future,  be  subject  to  a  lien  In  favor 
of  the  United  States  for  such  charges. 

(d)  Reimbursable  construction  charges 
hereafter  incurred  at  the  Wind  River  Indian 
irrigation  project.  Wyoming,  shall  be  allo- 
cated against  all  irrigable  acreage  in  the 
project  according  to  land  classifications 
then  in  effect,  shall  be  a  lien  against  the 
land,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  cancella- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  con- 
veyed with  a  paid-up  construction  charge. 
Any  such  paid-up  construction  charge  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  a  construction  charge 
incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act. 


WIND    RIVER   INDIAN    IRRIGATION 
PROJECT.  WYOMING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Seiiate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  9  is  identical 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33.  The  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  Simpson],  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGeeI  are  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  9)  to  cancel  any  unpaid 
reimbursable  consti'uction  costs  of  the 
Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain 
non-Indian  lands. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  tliird  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  9)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  all  re- 
imbursable construction  costs  heretofore  in- 
curred at  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Wyoming,  shall  be  allocated  against 
the  total  irrigable  acreage  in  the  project 
according  to  the  present  land  classifications. 

(b)  The  costs  so  allocated  to  land  that 
passed  out  of  Indian  ownership  prior  to 
March  7.  1928,  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  if  the  patent  from  the 
United  States  contained  no  recital  to  the 
effect  that  the  land  is  subject  to  irrigation 
construction  charges,  and  the  pvu-chaser  did 
not  sign  a  contract  to  pay  construction 
charges. 

(c)  Land  that  passed  out  of  Indian  own- 
ership prior  to  March  7,  1928,  shall,  if  the 
patent  from  the  United  States  contains  a 
recital  to  the  effect  that  the  land  Is  subject 
to  irrigation  construction  charges,  either 
past  or  future,  be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  for  such  charges. 

(d)  Reimbursable  construction  charges 
hereafter  incurred  at  the  Wind  River  Indian 
irrigation  project.  Wyoming,  shall  be  al- 
located against  all  irrigable  acreage  in  the 
project  according  to  land  classifications  then 
in  effect,  shall  be  a  lien  against  the  land, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  cancellation  on 
the  ground  that  the  land  was  conveyed  with 
a  paid-up  construction  charge.  Any  such 
paid-up  construction  charge  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  a  construction  charge  incurred  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  in 
the  passing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33 
be  rescinded  and  that  it  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  923),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


rac 


need  for  legislation 

The  bill  would  cancel  unpaid  reimbursa- 
ble construction  costs  on  non-Indian  land 
if  the  purchaser  of  that  land  bought  it  prior 
to  March  7.  1928.  without  knowledge  of  the 
construction  charges.  That  knowledge 
would  have  been  acquired  by  a  contract  to 
pay  such  charges  or  a  recital  in  the  patent 
that  the  land  was  subject  to  such  charges. 
Those  who  purchased  their  land  prior  to 
March  7,  1928.  but  had  knowledge  of  the 
reimbursable  construction  charges  will  be 
held  liable  for  those  charges.  Those  persons 
who  purchased  the  land  after  March  7.  1928, 
are  charged  with  the  respKinslbility  of  know- 
ing that  a  lien  was  placed  against  the  land 
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on  the  Indian  IrrlgnUon  project  for  the  pny- 
ment  of  relnibursttble  coustructloii  costs  b«- 
cunsc  of  tho  general  Hen  laws  of  1828. 

The  committee  was  Informea  that  most  of 
the  persona  who  ncqulred  their  Innd  after 
Mnrch  7.  1928.  did.  In  fact,  have  knowledge 
of  the  obllKullon  to  pny  Uio  construction 
chnrRos.  However,  most  of  the  land  wiia 
sold  prior  to  1928  and  did  not  contain  lien 
sUitoiiients  In  tho  deed  and  no  rcslrlcllonH  or 
contracts  for  repayment  wore  signed  by  tho 
owncns.  Tho  commlltco  hi  Its  deliberations 
do<-l(l«>d  that  the  con.sLrurtlon  ctxsts  to  bo 
ciincoled  should  be  bused  j>n  costs  lnc»>rred 
prior   to   the    1928   Lien   Act. 


MAXIMUM  FLOOD  DETENTION  CA- 
PACITY OF  WATERSHED  PROJECT 
STRUCTURES 

The  bin  (S.  2679)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Control  Act. 
as  amended  was  considered,  ordered  to 
bo  engrossed  for  a  tliird  rcadlnp.  read 
tlie  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Reprcsentatires  of  the  Vtiited  States  of 
Atnenea  i;i  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  section 
2  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  (C8  Stat.  CGC).  as  amended,  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  "more  than  Hve 
thousand  acre-feet  of  HoodwaU-r  detention 
capacity"  and  Insertlnp  In  lieu  thereof  "nioro 
than  twelve  thousand  live  hundred  acrc-fect 
of    lloodwater   detention    capacity". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
nsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92  n.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Tills  bill  would  increase  the  maximum  floo<l 
detention  capacity  permitted  for  any  single 
structure  tmder  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  from  5.000  acre-feet 
to  12.500  acre-feet. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  were  conducted 
by  the  commit  tee's  Subcommittee  on  Soil 
Conservation  and  Forestry.  All  witnesses 
Incluiilng  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  DeparUncnt  of  the  Army,  favored  enact- 
ment, pointing  out  that  the  lncrea.se  in 
maximum  flood  detention  capoclty  would 
permit  the  best  use  of  available  sites,  reduce 
Government  cost.s  In  some  cases  by  reducing 
the  number  of  flood  detention  structures 
that  were  needed,  permit  certain  projects  to 
be  undertaken  where  the  flood  detenUon  re- 
quirements of  tlic  only  available  sites  were  in 
exce.ss  of  5.000  acre-feet,  and  make  it  feasible 
to  undertake  cert,iln  projects  which  could 
not  be  undertaken  unless  the  most  economic 
sites  were  used. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  testified  that 
retention  of  the  present  limitation  would 
have  the  elTect  of  making  flootl  control  stor- 
age In  headwater  areas  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  less 
efficient  and  more  costly  than  It  would  be  If 
capacities  up  to  12.500  acre-feet  could  be 
utilized.  The  Dep.ortment  of  the  Army  In 
view  of  tills.  Interposed  no  objection  to  the 
bill,  but  pointed  out  that  provision  for 
greater  flood  detenUon  capacity  In  struc- 
tures installed  under  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  would  make 
more  difficult  the  coordination  of  headwater 
plans  under  that  act  and  downstream  plans 
prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  stating: 

••In  taking  this  position  the  agencies  con- 
cerned have  also  taken  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  authority  for  construction  of  reser- 
voirs with  greater  flood  control  capacltv 
u.Kier  Public  Law  566  would  make  more 
difficult  the  coordination  of  headwater  plana 


prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  downstreom  plans  prepared  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  because  Uie  zone  of  overlap  In 
the  amount  of  flood  control  storage  that  each 
agency  could  provide  would  be  Increased.  In 
order  to  prevent  possible  conflict  and  dupll- 
Cfttion  of  effort  in  this  zone  of  overlap,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  suggested  that 
Its  program  should  be  directed  to  those  flooU 
control  storage  posslbllltlea  thot  would  re- 
duce flcxxl  damage  primiu-lly  downstream 
from  tlio  250.000-acre  headwater  areas  and 
that  the  Public  Law  566  program  should  bo 
designed  to  provide  projects  that  would  re- 
duce flood  damages  primarily  upstream  from 
the  250.0()0-ncro  drainage  area  portions  of  a 
river  basin.  As  a  result  of  tho  interagency 
dl.scu.s.slon  of  recent  years.  It  Is  U»e  under- 
sUmdlng  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  that 
the  rules  untl  regulations  to  nssiire  coordina- 
tion as  required  by  sxibsectlon  (5)  of  section 
5  of  Public  Law  566  will  be  amended  to  in- 
corporate Uie  foregoing  procedures  if  the 
5.0OO   acre-foot    limitation    Is    raised." 

Rather   than   leaving   this  problem  of  co- 
ordination open   to  subsequent  adjustment 
from  time   to   time   through   administrative 
rerrulatlon.  the  committee  felt  that  It  should 
be  settled  at  this  time,  so  that  Congress.  In 
tiiklng  octlon   on   the   bill,   would   have  full 
knowletlge  of  tho  elfect  of  Its  action,  and  so 
that  future  Jurisdictional  dLt^putes  and  prob- 
lems  would   bo  avoided   Insofar  as   po.sslble 
Tlie  committee  therefore  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings   requested    the    Department   of   the 
Army  to  submit  an  amendment  providing  for 
ciKjrdlnatlon  as  set  out  In  its  testimony,  and 
this  was  done.     The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  then  requested  to  comment  on  tho 
language  suggested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  It  did  so.  objecting  to  the  proposed 
language    and    suggesting    nitcrnative    lan- 
guage.     The    committee,    after    considering 
both   proposjils.  earlier  this   year   agreed   on 
legislation  that  It  believed  would  have  set- 
tled   the   matter.      However,    the   committee 
received  many  requests  not  to  report  the  bill 
at  that  time,  and  to  give  the  Departments 
further  time  to  work  out  an  understanding 
that  would  provide  greater  ease  of  coordina- 
tion and  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  those 
conccrjied    with    watershed    protection    and 
Hood  conUol  projects.     That  agreement  has 
now    been  reached   and   is  appended   hereto 
us   exhibit   A.     It    Is    upon    the   assumption 
that  this  agreement  will  be  curried  out  in 
a  way  that  will  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
etfectlve  means  of  protecting  our  watersheds 
preventing  floods,  and  providing  for  the  best 
use  of  our  resources  that  the  committee  re- 
porU  Uils  bill. 


October  21,  1965 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  ' 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  k 
the  Senate  in  legislative  or  executive 
session? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  In  legislative  session. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  tho  Senate  go  Into  executive 
session  to  consider  a  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  tliere 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


October  21,  1965 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


BECKY  JO  AND  CHARLES  R.  SMITH 
The  bill  (H.R.  8353  >   for  the  relief  of 

Becky  Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith  was  con. 

sidered.  ordered  to  a  Uihd  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reixn  t 

(No.  924).  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITHPOSE 

Tho  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Becky  Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith  of 
Kannapolls.  N.C..  of  liability  to  refund 
$198.10  based  upon  the  payment  of  a  class 
Q  allotment  by  the  Army  which  was  subse- 
quently determined  to  have  been  an  over- 
payment, because  of  a  failure  to  withhold 
that  amount  from  Mr.  Smith  s  Army  pay 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  refund  of  any 
amoimts  repaid  or  withheld  because  of  this 
liability. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  that  Uie  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  David  G.  Bress  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  DistJlct  of  Columbia  for  a  tcnii 
of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 
Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  a  procedural  motion,  but  I  wonder 
if  Uie  Senator  has  notified  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  understood  that  the  com- 
mittee was  now  holding  a  hearing  on 
the  same  question.  Perhaps  it  Is  still 
holding  the  hearing. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  com- 
posed of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  HruskaI,  and  the  chairman  have 
eoncluded  the  hearing  and  have  decided 
unanimously  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bress  should  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  a  copy  of  those 
hearings? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  hearhifis  of  this 
morning  have  not  been  transcribed.  Wc 
sent  the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  other 
hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  About  5 
minutes  ago  I  received  a  transcript  of  the 
hearings  held  yesterday.  I  had  ju.st 
started  to  read  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  tliat  was  held  yesterday.  Could 
we  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  that  was  con- 
ducted today?  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  be  called  upon  to  consider 
the  nomination  without  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  having  been  printed  and 
without  knowing  something  about  the 
testimony. 

I  am  advised  that  the  full  membership 
of  the  committee  has  not  even  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  transcript. 


That  may  completely  satisfy  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind.  However,  how  can  we 
know  if  we  do  not  see  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings?  Surely  we  would  not 
want  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  more 
orderly  procedure  would  be  to  let  the 
nomination  go  over  until  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  could  be  printed  and  we 
could  see  what  the  testimony  wa.s. 

Mr.   EASTLAND.      Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  for  a  moment? 

The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legi.slativc  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  G.  Bress,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
rea.son  for  calling  this  nomination  up  at 
this  time  Is  that  it  was  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  I  under- 
stand, by  a  vote  of  12  to  0.  The  hear- 
ings covering  the  testimony  have  been 
published  and  the  tran.scrlpt  has  been  on 
each  Senator's  desk  for  a  week  or  more. 

I  have  postponed  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bre.ss  at  the  request 
of  various  Senators  on  at  least  three, 
perhaps  four  occasions.  One  of  those 
postponements  was  due  to  the  fact  that, 
suppo.sedly,  additional  evidence  had  been 
uncovered  which — and  I  use  th(>  term 
advi.sedly — had  not  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  that  basis  wc  did  postpone  the  la.st 
calling  up  of  the  nomination  2  days  ago, 
I  believe. 

Since  that  time  a  .subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  composed  of  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Mlssis.sippi  I  Mr.  Eastland!  ,  the  dis- 
lingui.shed  Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr. 
Hruska  I ,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan  I  have,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  gone  into 
this  testimony  quite  thoroughly.  Before 
I  ventured  to  call  this  nomination  up 
this  morning,  I  con.sulted  each  of  the 
three  members  of  that  subcommittee 
pcr.sonally,  and  they  said  they  were  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead. 

On  that  basis  I  sent  word  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bress  would 
shortly  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  had  this  nomination 
up  for  consideration,  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
before  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  I  came 
here  fully  exp>ecting  that  we  would  con- 
sider the  nomination  at  that  time.  So 
did  the  majority  leader.  He  motioned 
the  nomination  before  the  Senate,  It 
was  the  pending  business,  but  suddenly 
it  was  withdrawn. 

Fii-st,  the  majority  leader  wanted  to 
temporarily  lay  the  nomination  aside  for 
a  few  minutes  to  consider  a  conference 


report,  at  which  time  we  both  thought 
we  would  resume  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIKIiD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
meantime  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
parently became  suspicious  that  there 
was  some  additional  testimony  that 
needed  to  be  looked  into.  It  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee,  not  mine.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  proceed.  The 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  said 
that  something  had  been  called  to  their 
attention  that  disturbed  them,  and  they 
considered  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  further  examination. 

I  understand  it  was  the  majority  lead- 
er, based  upon  their  request,  who  asked 
that  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion be  dropped  and  that  it  be  carried 
over  until  after  the  committee  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  hold  some  hearings  and 
find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  merely  asked 
that  it  be  postponed.  I  do  not  think  I 
was  as  direct  as  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
know  the  Senator  wants  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sure. 
However,  we  all  understood,  and  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  it  was  carried  over  pur- 
suant to  the  request  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  consideration  of  the 
nomination  on  Tuesday  was  withdrawn 
on  the  request  of  the  committee  in  jyi^er 
that  further  hearings  could  be  conducted 
on  the  same  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  keep  the  Rec- 
ord straight,  it  was  postponed  at  my  sug- 
gestion to  give  the  subcommittee  an  op- 
portunity to  go  into  additional  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  subcommittee, 
as  I  understand  it,  requested  the  major- 
ity leader  to  change  plans.  However, 
that  is  beside  the  point.  They  must  have 
considered  these  points  to  be  serious 
enough  to  deserve  consideration. 

All  I  ask  is  that  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  tran.script  of  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held.  I  think  it  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  request.  It  is  p>os- 
siblc  that  the  transcript  of  the  hearings, 
after  we  read  them,  will  eliminate  all 
the  cuestions  which  may  have  been  at 
issue.  However,  I  believe  that  the  mat- 
ter should  have  proper  consideration. 
Why  would  the  subcommittee  want  to 
hold  hearings  if  it  is  not  going  to  let  the 
Senate  have  the  benefit  of  reading  the 
transcript  of  those  hearings? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  so 
desires,  the  subcommittee  will  spread  Its 
information  on  the  Record  for  all  to  see. 
Pei-haps  we  should  consider  this  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  is  time  we 
do  away  with  fmther  postponements, 
and  face  up  to  the  matter  of  this  nom- 
ination, so  that  it  can  be  decided  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  pay  for  these  transcripts. 
I  have  one  of  them,  of  a  hearing  held 
at  4:30  last  night  in  Room  212  of  the 
Capitol.  I  do  not  know  where  that  is. 
Three  members  of  the  committee  it  says 
were  present. 


I  did  not  receive  this  transcript  until 
about  15  or  20  minutes  ago.  I  have  read 
only  about  a  third  of  it. 

I  understand  that  another  series  of 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee this  morning.  I  have  no  idea  who 
the  witnesses  were  or  what  their  testi- 
mony was. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  ask  the 
subcommittee  members? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
matter  was  important  enough  for  the 
subcommittee  to  consider  it.  I  think  it  is 
important  enough  that  the  Senate  be 
allowed  to  read  the  transcripts  of  those 
hearings.  They  are  transcribed  officially 
and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.    We  pay  for  it. 

This  morning's  hearing  was  not  held 
at  my  instigation.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  procedure  being  followed  is  highly 
irregular. 

When  the  nomination  first  came  from 
the  White  House  the  committee  held 
public  hearings.  I  testified  and  at  that 
time  made  it  very  clear  in  the  Record 
why  I  was  objecting  to  the  nomination, 
and  that  other  than  that,  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  man's  background 
and  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  specifi- 
cally stated  that  I  did  not  know  him. 

After  the  hearings  were  over  and  after 
the  committee  had  reported  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate  the  Department  of 
Justice  initiated  a  special  FBI  investiga- 
tion— not  upon  the  basis  of  any  informa- 
tion that  came  from  John  Williams.  I 
never  even  knew  they  were  doing  it;  but 
something  had  been  called  to  their  atten- 
tion by  someone,  parties  unknown,  and  a 
rather  intensive — they  used  the  word — 
FBI  investigation  was  initiated. 

I  was  curious.  I  wondered  what  it  was 
all  about.  I  discussed  it  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

He  said,  "I  know  nothing  about  it." 

I  discussed  it  with  the  minority  leader, 

Mr.    DiRKSEN. 

He  said,  "I  never  heard  of  it."  He  sug- 
gested that  I  discuss  it  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  went  to  the  office  of  the  chainnan  of 
the  committee  a  week  ago  last  Fiiday 
and  asked  him  if  there  was  a  special  FBI 
investigation  and  what  it  was  about.* 

He  said.  "I  know  nothing  about  it."  He 
called  the  Bureau  on  the  teleiahone,  or 
called  somewhere,  and  was  told  that 
there  was  such  an  investigation. 

He  said,  "Why  was  I  not  advised  about 
it?    I  want  to  see  a  copy  of  it." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  r>oint? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
believe  I  have  related  the  circumstances 
correctly,  have  I  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  of  no  special 
investigation.  The  Bureau  acquired  ad- 
ditional information,  as  I  understood. 
That  was  brought  to  my  office,  and  I 
thought  in  the  light  of  it,  that  we  should 
go  into  the  matter. 

We  did  go  into  it.  Senator  Dirksen 
was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  Morrissey  hearings, 
and  we  appointed  Senator  Hruska  to  take 
his  place.  After  going  into  the  question 
in  a  manner  that  we  considered  full  and 
complete,  we  were  of  the  unanimous  view 
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that  there  was  nothing  to  it,  and  that 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bress  should  be 
confirmed. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  I  vmderstood  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
had  some  questions  about  the  handling 
of  the  Viner  estate  by  Mr.  Bress,  We  met 
in  the  office  of  the  majority  leader,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  yesterday,  with  the  minority 
leader  and  Senator  Hruska,  and  we  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
the  entire  case. 

The  Senator  gave  us  some  ideas  about 
additional  information  that  he  tliought 
we  should  obtain;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon  was  not  in 
the  minority  leader's  office,  it  was  in  the 
majority  leader's  office. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  majority  lead- 
er's office. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Bress  was  in  another  room  at  the  time. 
I  did  not  see  him. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
coiTect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  said  he  would 
hold  hearings,  and  immediately  there- 
after I  asked  the  Senator  the  question, 
"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  the  chainnan 
you  have  announced  that  you  are  going 
to  try  to  prove  a  point  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  information  which  the  hearing 
will  develop?  How  did  you  know?  If 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  already,  why 
hold  the  hearing?" 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No;  we  had  not 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  had  not  made 
up  our  minds  on  anything.    We  thought 
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we  were  doing  the  Senator  from  Dela 
ware  a  favor.  We  had  gone  into  the 
matter  thoroughly.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  on  the  floor, 
and  I  understand  he  agrees  with  what  I 
have  said. 

We  have  not  found  one  scintilla  of 
evidence  of  wrongdoing  of  any  kind  or 
character  on  the  part  of  this  nominee, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Per- 
haps that  is  true  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  However, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. He  is  a  lawyer.  If  he  were  han- 
dling an  estate,  would  he  handle  the 
transactions  in  relation  to  the  stock  cer- 
tificates in  the  same  manner  for  one  of 
his  clients  as  was  done  in  the  Viner 
case ;  that  is,  without  notifying  the  attor- 
ney for  the  opposite  side  or  without 
notifying  the  widow  of  the  issue  of  some 
new  certificates.  Would  he  have  par- 
ticipated in  such  a  transaction? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Bress  had  no 
more  to  do  with  that 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
not  my  question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Bress  had  no 
more  to  do  with  that  than  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  am 
I  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Just  a 
moment.  Mr.  Bress  was  the  attorney  of 
record.  I  am  merely  asking  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  because  I  am  only 
a  layman,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  know 
how  lawyers  operate. 


I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  conduct 
a  case  in  the  same  maimer  and  consider 
it  ethical.  If  the  Senator's  answer  is 
"Yes"  we  will  proceed  on  that  premise, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  matter  was 
handled  by  Mr.  Philipson  of  the  same 
firm,  who  accepts  full  responsibility  for 
it.  We  talked  with  him  this  morning. 
We  examined  the  two  Viner  brothers 
this  morning.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
transaction  that  connects  Mr.  Bress  with 
anything. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  may 
well  be.  But  why  is  the  Senator  afraid 
to  have  us  read  the  testimony?  That 
is  the  only  question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  not  afraid  for 
anybody  to  read  anything.  There  is  one 
thing  certain.  The  testimony  we  heard 
this  morning  thoroughly  and  completely 
and  fully  exonerates  this  nominee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  That  is 
fine. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  the  minority  member 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  In  all 
fairness 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Who  did  the  ques- 
tioning  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  a  moment.  I  have  the  floor 
unless  he  wants  it. 

In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Bress — and  I 
h^ve  made  no  charges  against  the  man — 
I  want  to  get  the  record  straight.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  his  com- 
mittee thought  the  matter  raised  by  the 
FBI  was  serious  enough  after  the  nom- 
ination had  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
so  that  an  FBI  investigation  was  initi- 
ated. Whether  it  was  a  special  investi- 
gation or  whether  it  is  now  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  send  nomina- 
tions up.  get  them  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  get  an  FBI  report  after- 
ward I  do  not  know.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  there  was  an  FBI  inves- 
tigation initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  without  any  suggestion  on  my 
part.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  man 
and  had  no  reason  to  suggest  it.  They 
initiated  it. 

The  fact  is  that  they  did  not  make 
the  results  of  their  second  investigation 
available  to  the  committee.  They  told 
the  committee  nothing  about  it.  The 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi,  who  is  chah-- 
man  of  the  committee,  admitted  that  a 
week  ago  last  Friday  when  I  questioned 
him  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  re- 
port. He  said,  "I  will  ask  for  it  and 
read  it." 

On  the  following  Monday,  when  we 
were  voting  on  the  cloture  matter,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  came  over  here 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  asked  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  me  to  step 
over.  He  said,  'T  have  read  this  FBI 
report  and,  Roman,  it  disturbs  me  great- 
ly."   He  said,  "We  must  look  into  it." 

Those  are  the  Senator's  words,  not 
mine. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  have  looked  into 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  said  it  disturbed 
him.  He  looked  into  it;  then  he  said 
he  was  satisfied.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
second  hearings  and  have  had  an  op- 


portunity to  read  It,  It  was  publicly 
released,  as  was  proper.  I  am  waitin? 
for  the  third  hearings. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  was 
furnished  a  copy  by  the  chairman 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  of 
these  last  hearings.  I  was  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  second  hearings — those  held 
on  a  Monday  morning  about  11:30.  and 
the  chau-man  at  that  time  thought  the 
nominations  were  coming  up  at  12:30 
but  the  Bress  nomination  was  not 
brought  up  until  Tuesday,  so  I  did  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

On  Tuesday,  the  nomination  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  I  was  ready  to  dis- 
cuss it  and  so  stated,  I  did  not  mention 
in  any  way  a  question  of  postponement 
Quite  the  contrary,  I  said,  "Let  us  go 
through  and  discuss  it." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, must  have  heard  something  from 
somewhere,  because  he  asked  the  major- 
ity leader  to  call  the  nomination  back 
or  hold  it  up  so  that  he  could  make  a 
further  investigation. 

The  final  hearing  was  held  this  morn- 
ing.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  read  the  record. 
It  may  be  that  if  I  do  it  will  completely 
answer  all  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised. 

I  think  that  is  the  proper  procedure. 
This  nomination  can  be  brought  up  to 
morrow,  at  which  time  we  shall  have  had 
time  to  read  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking.  If  it  is  impor- 
tant enough  and  disturbing  enough  to 

the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
majority  leader  will  go  along  if  that  is 
agreeable,  if  it  is  important  enough  for 
the  committee  to  confer.  What  is  dis- 
turbing is,  why  they  wished  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  then  not  print  them.  It  is  im- 
portant to  Senators  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it  and  form  our  own 
opinions,  and  I  believe  that  is  only  proper 
procedure.    That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  There  cannot  be  any 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  made  that  same 
statement  before  he  held  the  hearings— 
almost  verbatim.  He  said  that  there  is 
no  question  that  we  are  going  to  hold 
hearings  and  prove  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  We  held  hear- 
ings  yesterday  after  conferring  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no. 
The  Senator  tried  to  get  what  he  thought 
was  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  .  The  information  the 
Senator  had  was  that  if  he  thought  there 
was  anything  wrong,  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  and  we  would  go  into  it  with  wit- 
nesses, under  oath,  to  find  out  whether 
the  Senator  was  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  told 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  was 
right,  we  would  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  told 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  work  with  him  if  he  was 
really  interested  in  examining  this  case. 
The  Senator  said  he  was  going  to  hold 
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hearings  and  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  it.  If  he  was  so  sure  why  go 
ahead  with  hearings? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  said  that 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Words 
were  used  either  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska] — I  forgot  which,  because 
botli  were  there — but  the  words  used 
were,  "This  is  a  little  hanky-panky  deal, 
but  maybe  Bress  is  not  involved."  The 
word  "hanky-panky"  was  used. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Wait  a  minute — the 
Senator  knows  better  than  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    It  was 

said. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  The  Senator  knows 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no, 
it  was  said 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  chairman  made  no  such  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
those  words  were  used  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have 
no  monopoly  on  the  words  "hanky- 
panky."  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  use 
them  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  charged  me  with  using  those 
words. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  These  were  not 
charges,  but  inquiries  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  made  into  the  subject. 
I  used  those  words  loosely,  and  not  in 
any  derogatory  way  at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  furnished 
me  with  a  very  fine  analysis  and  com- 
ments upon  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  court  files  in  question  on  the 
Viner  Estate,  The  Senator  did  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  it.  He  spent  $40  of  his 
own  money  for  photostatic  copies  of 
some  of  the  files  which  were  not  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  courthouse.  He  also  did  a  great 
amount  of  work,  over  a  period  of  several 
days,  in  addition  to  the  efforts  and  analy- 
sis of  a  staff  member  over  the  weekend. 

The  armlysis  raised  a  great  many  ques- 
tions. The  analysis  was  brought  before 
the  chairman,  suggesting  that  in  order 
to  get  these  questions  answered  and  in 
order  to  get  positive  answers  as  to  what 
we  felt  as  a  result  of  the  first  hearings, 
there  should  be  further  testimony. 

I  spent  a  great  part  of  2  days  studying 
those  files.  The  files  stand  almost  12 
inches  high.  There  are  six  cases  in- 
volved, not  one.  They  involve  guardian- 
ship, administration  procedure,  a  declar- 
atory judgment  action,  and  an  action 
attacking  the  management  and  survivor 
contract,  a  rather  complicated  item. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  this  basis. 
I  felt  that  we  should  have  more  infonna- 
tion  of  a  positive  nature  from  the  per- 
sons involved.  We  had  Mr.  Bress*  fur- 
ther testimony  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
the  transcript  lies  on  the  Senator's  desk. 
It  was  furnished  to  me  this  morning.    It 


was  not  given  to  me  by  the  reporter  until 
today, 

Mr.  President,  not  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago,  we  finished  testimony  on 
members  of  the  law  firm  and  the  two 
brothers  who  survived  who  were  the 
principal  persons  involved  in  the  litiga- 
tion. The  transcript  of  this  testimony 
will  not  be  available  until  tomorrow 
morning. 

I  feel  personally  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  charge,  even  in  the  nature  of  "hanky- 
panky."  or  anything  else,  which  can  be 
leveled  against  either  the  law  firm  or  Mr. 
Bress.  That  is  my  conscientious  and 
best  conclusion.  I  base  it  upon  long 
years  of  practice  on  my  own.  and  the 
fashion  in  which  the  matter  was  handled. 

I  sympathize,  however,  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  after 
having  spent  many  hours  over  a  period 
of  many  days  working  out  the  analysis 
and  raising  the  questions  therein.  I  feel 
that  in  fairness  to  him  he  should  be 
given  at  least  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
testimony  and  to  satisfy  himself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  agree.  I  am 
sure,  that  the  analysis  was  presented  to 
him  before  his  committee  had  heard  Mr. 
Bress.  There  has  not  been  one  single 
public  utterance  anywhere  that  I  have 
made  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
never  made  any  charge  against  Mr. 
Bress.  I  said  that  we  wished  to  be  com- 
pletely fair.  I  did  not  raise  the  points 
which  were  raised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  a  result  of  their  second  FBI 
investigation.  If  it  was  considered  seri- 
ous, I  thought  it  should  be  inquired  into. 
But  it  we  are  to  inquire  into  it  why  do 
we  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it? 

I  was  not  alone  in  saying  that  the 
answers  were  important  enough  to  read. 
All  I  am  asking  is.  Why  do  I  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  answers?  I  may 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  At  no  point  have 
I  tried  to  take  the  position  that  this  was 
ri!?ht  or  wrong.  As  I  have  stated  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  it  was  for  other  reasons 
I  questioned  the  advisability  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Bress  at  this  time  to 
this  particular  position.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  grand  jury  is  now  sitting  on 
a  rather  important  case  in  which  he  was 
the  defending  attorney  I  thought  we 
should  wait.  I  still  feel  that  way  about 
it. 

Why  take  Baker's  lawyer  and  put  him 
in  the  position  of  prosecuting  attorney? 

I  was  placed  In  the  delicate  position 
that  I  did  not  wish  the  latter  incident 
which  arose  to  make  It  lock  like  some- 
thing I  was  trying  to  drag  up  to  justify 
my  earlier  position.  This  last  complaint 
has  no  relationship  to  my  first  objection. 
I  wish  to  keep  the  two  separated.  I  wish 
to  be  fair,  and  I  have  made  no  charge. 
I  am  making  no  charge  now  that  the 
conclusions  may  not  be  perfectly  proper, 
but  I  am  saying  that  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  doubt,  not  in  my  mind,  but  In 
the  minds  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  element  of 
doubt  was  in  the  mind  of  the  chainnan 


of  the  committee  when  he  came  over  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  last  Monday  and 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
to  me:  "After  reading  this,  it  disturbs 
me."  That  was  the  word  he  used — 
"disturbs." 

Mr.  President,  if  it  disturbed  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  it  disturbed  me.  I 
have  gone  into  this  matter.  I  still  say 
that  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  this  matter.  If  it  devel- 
ops later  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  discuss 
the  case.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair 
to  Mr.  Bress  to  discuss  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  in  this  manner. 

We  cannot  discuss  these  points  with- 
out their  appearing  to  be  a  semiform  of 
an  allegation.  If  I  disagree  with  the 
conclusion  and  the  testimony,  certainly 
I  would  reserve  my  right  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  discuss  it.  Per- 
sonally, I  still  believe  that  the  nomina- 
tion should  have  gone  to  tiie  committee. 
The  committee  should  have  held  its  ses- 
sions and  its  investigations  officially  as  a 
committee. 

In  effect,  the  transcripts  we  now  pos- 
sess are  transcripts  of  hearings  which  a 
committee  held  on  the  nomination  of  a 
man  whom  it  had  already  approved.  To 
me  it  looks  like  the  jury  trial  of  a  case 
after  the  judge  has  rendered  his  verdict. 
I  speak  as  a  layman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad    to    yield    to    the    Senator    from 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  studied  the  court  cases  referred  to 
here  concerning  Mr.  Bress.  I  oppose  his 
nomination  for  other  reasons. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Washington 
Post  for  October  15, 1965,  which  discusses 
the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  finding  some- 
one for  the  job.  After  discussing  the 
controversy,  it  states: 

Abe  Fortas,  intimate  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  recommended  Bress  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  elaborate  on 
my  objections  to  Mr.  Bress  at  this  time. 
The  country  is  more  indebted  to  John 
Williams,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  than  to  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States  for  the  work 
he  has  done  in  exposing  corruption  under 
the  Dome  of  the  Capitol. 

The  whole  Bobby  Baker  story  has  not 
been  told  yet,  but  the  Senate  would  be 
hanging  its  head  in  shame  if  it  were  not 
for  the  work  John  Williams  has  done. 

As  I  say,  I  have  not  read  these  cases, 
but  I  thoroughly  believe  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  pre- 
sented certain  matters  to  the  committee 
and  the  committee  held  a  hearing,  that 
hearing  should  be  printed  and  available 
before  we  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

Regardless  of  what  those  hearings 
show  about  the  court  cases,  I  cannot  go 
along  with  Bress,  becauf^e  he  was  a  part 
of  the  legal  apparatus  of  Bobby  Baker's 
transactions.  He  points  out  that  that 
was  just  another  client;  that  he  served 
merely  for  the  coiiwration.  and  not 
Baker.    But  the  Serv-U  Corp.  was  not 
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"just  another  corporation."  It  was  not 
an  existing  corporation  which  hired 
many  lawyers,  each  of  which  was  em- 
ployed to  do  something.  It  was  a  corpo- 
ration that  was  created  by  Bobby  Baker, 
who  was  the  mainspring  in  it.  It  re- 
ceived its  first  contract  from  a  defense 
contractor  immediately  after  it  had  ob- 
tained a  $1  billion  contract  award.  It 
obtained  a  contract  for  placing  vending 
machines  in  that  corporation  at  a  time 
when  it  did  not  have  a  single  machine 
or  a  single  candy  bar  or  a  single  employee 
or  another  contract. 

So  I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  appeared  only  as  attorney 
for  the  corporation  and  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  connection  with 
Baker  or  have  information  about  the  real 
moving  party  behind  it,  because  Serv-U 
Corp.  was  not  an  ordinary  corporation  by 
any  means. 

I  feel.  In  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  that  these  hearings  should  be 
printed  and  available  so  he  can  peruse 
them.  I  have  not  gone  Into  these  cases. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  was  my  origi- 
nal contention. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  clear.  I 
still  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bress 
on  that  basis. 

As  I  said  at  the  time  I  testified  I  knew 
nothing  derogatory  about  Mr.  Bress,  but 
I  did  question  the  advisability  of  his  nom- 
ination to  this  post,  which  involves  a 
case  as  sensitive  as  that  of  Bobby  Baker, 
one  which  involves  the  prestige  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  which  involves  the  pres- 
tige of  the  administration  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  President  was 
majority  leader  at  that  time.  The  pres- 
tige of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  is  at  stake. 

The  grand  jury  is  in  session  consider- 
ing this  case.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bress  was  attorney  of  record  at 
the  time  Baker  was  sued  by  Mr,  Hill  of 
the  Capitol  Vending  Co.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  court  record, 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  was  paying  Baker 
$650  a  month  in  cash,  delivered  in  a  room 
off  the  Senate  Chamber,  under  the  Dome 
of  the  Capitol,  for  helping  him  to  obtain 
a  contract.  That  is  a  highly  improper 
and  illegal  procedure  for  any  employee 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  be  engaged  in. 
Mr.  Hill  said  when  the  ante  was  raised 
from  $650  a  month  to  $1,000  a  month 
he  objected,  and  Baker  then  interceded 
to  cancel  his  contract. 

Mr.  Bress  was  attorney  of  record  for 
Baker's  Serv-U  Coi-p.  He  now  says  he 
never  knew  Baker  was  a  stockholder. 
Yet  in  the  court  record,  filed  in  the 
district  court,  there  are  papers  signed 
by  David  G.  Bress,  m  a  suit  filed  against 
Robert  G.  Baker,  room  F-80,  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C.;  Fred  Black.  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Ernest  D.  Tucker,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  and  Serv-U  Corp.,  as  de- 
fendants. 

The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Bress  was 
attorney  of  record  for  the  Serv-U  Corp., 
and  Abe  Fortas  was  attorney  for  Robert 
G.  Baker. 

This  report  was  filed  October  22,  1963. 
Within  10  days  of  that  period  I  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  gave 
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them  a  financial  report  showing  that 
Baker  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Serv-U 
Corp.,  and  in  fact  had  borrowed  about 
half  a  million  dollars  on  his  stock  from 
a  bank  in  Oklahoma.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee knew  it.  He  posted  2,850  shares 
as  collateral  for  a  loan  from  the  Fidelity 
Bank  &  Guaranty  Co.  in  Oklahoma. 
That  financial  statement  was  filed  in 
October  1963,  8  months  before  Mr.  Bress 
became  attorney  for  the  Serv-U  Corp. 

Certainly  he  knew  Mr.  Baker  was  a 
stockholder. 

Based  on  all  the  records  of  the  com- 
mittee and  statements  in  the  public 
press.  Baker  was  the  major  owner.  Mr. 
Bi'ess  said  in  committee  that  he  received 
a  sizable  fee  for  representing  Baker's 
company  on  this  case,  which  was  settled 
out  of  court  on  a  prearranged  schedule 
that  no  announcement  would  be  made  of 
it  until  after  the  1964  election  so  it 
would  not  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  He  settled  the  case  for  his 
clients,  but  he  said  he  did  not  know  that 
Bobby  Baker  was  a  stockholder. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
a  lawyer  winning  a  case  without  knowing 
the  identity  of  his  client. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 1964.  This  is  what  Fred  Black, 
Jr.,  president  in  this  get-rich-quick  un- 
der the  Capitol  Dome  business  said.  It 
lists  the  attorneys — David  G.  Bress, 
Esq.,  by  Stanley  Klavan,  Esq.,  for  the 
defendant  Serv-U  Corp, 

It  does  not  give  a  long  name  of  a  law 
firm.  It  shows  that  Bress  was  present  by 
his  agent. 

At  that  time  Mi*.  Black  was  asked  this 
question: 

Did  there  come  a  time,  Mr.  Black,  when 
you  and  Mr.  Baker  had  any  conversation 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  busi- 
ness to  conduct  vending  machine  service? 

Answer.  There  did  come  such  a  time. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  us  when  that 
was? 

Answer.  No,  I  couldnt  tell  you  the  date. 

Question.  Could  It  have  been  in  the  year 
1962?    Would  it  refresh  your  recollection 

Answer.  No.  It  was  before  that,  I'm  sure 
1961. 

Question.  1961? 

Answer.  I  would  Imagine  1961  or  1962.  I'm 
not  positive. 

The  point  is  that  no  one  could  have 
gone  Into  these  legal  matters  thinking 
they  represented  a  long-established  cor- 
poration and  be  unaware  of  Its  origin,  its 
purpose,  its  conduct,  and  who  the  real 
controlling  parties  were. 

Serv-U  Corp.  originated  in  Bobby 
Baker's  mind.  Bobby  Baker  made  the 
contracts.  Right  after  the  Apollo  con- 
tract was  let,  North  American  Aviation 
canceled  with  the  vending  machine  com- 
pany that  had  been  giving  it  good  service 
for  years  and  gave  it  to  the  nonexistent 
Sei-v-U  Corp, 

No  attorney  could  prepare  to  defend 
that  corporation  without  being  aware  of 
those  facts  because  that  was  what  the 
whole  controversy  was  about. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  made  the  statement 
the  other  day  that,  if  Mr.  Bress  said  he 
represented   Serv-U   Corp.,   which   was 


controlled  by  Baker  at  that  time,  without 
knowing  who  the  owners  were  and  with- 
out finding  out,  he  is  a  little  too  naive 
to  be  appointed  U.S.  Attorney.  How  is 
he  going  to  prosecute  a  case  if  he  does  not 
know  the  identity  of  the  client? 

I  understand  that  In  this  matter  his 
defense  is  that  he  was  only  the  attorney 
handling  the  case  in  the  court.  He  was 
the  attorney  of  lecord,  but  he  said  he 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on  and 
did  not  know  about  it. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  As  a  layman  I  have 
to  hire  lawyers,  but  I  always  hire  them 
with  the  thought  that  they  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

I  am  disillusioned.  Frankly,  I  believe 
I  know  more  about  this  case  than  Bress, 
and  he  was  paid  for  handhng  it.  i 
thought  that  lawyers  did  some  work  to 
earn  these  fees. 

This  nomination  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  then  hearings  were  held 
after  the  fact.  This  is  a  highly  irregular 
procedure,  in  my  judgment. 

This  new  evidence  was  so  important 
that  they  had  to  have  extra  testimony. 
I  emphasize  again  that  this  new  testi- 
mony was  not  taken  on  my  request.  I 
never  requested  that  the  committee  go 
into  this  matter.  They  did  it  on  their 
own  decision.  They  thought  this  FBI 
report  was  of  such  Importance  and  so 
disturbing  that  they  had  to  examine  it. 
They  have  examined  it.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  read  the  testimony. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.    EASTLAND.    The    charge    was 

made  that  Mr.  Bress  did  not  know  who 

he  was  representing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Mr.  Bress  himself  said  he  did  not  know 
that  Baker  was  in  the  Serv-U  Corp. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  us  get  the  record 
straight.  He  said  an  official  brought  the 
list  of  stockholders  to  him  and  that  Baker 
was  not  on  the  list  of  stockholders;  that 
he  found  out  later  that  he  had  an  equi- 
table interest  In  some  stock. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  then 
he  did  find  it  out  later.  I  am  glad  that 
at  least  he  found  out  to  whom  he  should 
send  his  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  am 
glad  he  found  out  the  Identity  of  his 
client;  I  dislike  to  think  he  settled  the 
case  without  knowing. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  it? 

May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  could 
not  think  the  man  was  so  naive  he  did 
not  know  the  name  of  his  client. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     He  found  It  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
wonderful.  Did  he  find  It  out  before  or 
after  collecting  his  fee? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  WUl  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  major- 
ity leader? 

Can  we  take  up  the  Bress  nomination 
at  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
are  going  to  take  it  up  at  4  o'clock  today, 
why  not  take  it  up  now?    There  will  not 
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be  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  hear- 
ings by  that  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes,  there  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  held 
this  morning? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  long  were  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  how  long  the  hear- 
ings were. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  say  an  hour's 
testimony.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
takes  to  type  that  up. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  More  stenographers 
will  be  put  on  It,  and  It  will  be  brought 
here  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  no  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  this  debate,  I  am  learning  a 
great  deal  today  about  how  lawyers 
operate. 

Is  the  Senator  telling  me  that  he  thinks 
that  with  these  hearings  not  printed  as 
yet  we  could  still  be  ready  to  proceed  at 
4  o'clock? 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  he  and  the  nominee  before  the 
Senate  may  not  prepare  their  cases,  but 
I  usually  do  a  little  homework. 

I  would  want  time  to  look  over  the 
hearings.  If  I  am  not  to  get  the  time  to 
look  over  the  record  I  would  rather  pro- 
ceed now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  held  hearings 
this  morning  tliat  are  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  printed. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  The  full  subcom- 
mittee was  presented  with  some  Infor- 
mation before  It  was  over.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  asked  to  examine  the 
witness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  of  no  more 
capable  man  In  the  Senate  than  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
taken  a  firm  position  in  this  matter.  I 
have  been  awaiting  all  the  evidence  and 
information  I  can  obtain.  I  merely  sug- 
gest that  there  are  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  a  potential  interest  in 
reading  the  record  of  hearings,  with  all 
c'.ue  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  wishes  to 
read  them,  I  am  sure.  I  would  like  to 
read  them,  and  I  believe  other  Senators 
would  want  to  read  them.  I  believe  they 
should  be  available  to  the  Senate  if  we 
are  to  decide  this  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
are  important  enough  to  hold  hearings, 
and  appai-ently  they  thought  so,  they 
should  be  printed. 

Last  Tuesday  they  received  some  in- 
formation from  some  unknown  source. 
They  did  not  say  where,  but  they  thought 
some  further  phase  needed  investiga- 
tion. 


They  pulled  the  nomination  back  from 
the  consideration  by  the  Senate  at  that 
time.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was 
not  upon  my  request  that  it  was  post- 
poned so  they  coilld  better  inform  them- 
selves. 

All  right.  They  have  Informed  them- 
selves.   Let  us  proceed. 

But  I  want  to  know  what  disturbed 
them  and  will  be  asking  some  questions. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  have  time  to  become  convinced. 
I  am  certain  that  if  he  reads  the  record, 
this  testimony,  that  even  he  would  be 
convinced  there  is  nothing  to  the  allega- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
may  be  true.  Significantly  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  was  equally  certain  of 
his  position  before  the  hearings  were 
held. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  was  not  equally  certain. 
I  resent  the  implication.  I  do  not  be- 
long to  anybody.  1  do  not  vote  anybody's 
ticket  except  what  I  believe  is  right. 

I  held  hearings  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  to  do  what  was  right.  I  think 
I  have  done  what  was  right.  The  deci- 
sion was  unanimous. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
hope  the  Senator  went  about  it  with  an 
open  mind. 

At  any  rate,  are  we  going  to  proceed 
now,  or  shall  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  hearings?  Does  not  the 
majority  leader  think  it  Is  a  reasonable 
request  to  carry  this  nomination  over 
until  we  get  the  hearings? 

The  hearings  will  be  here  tomorrow 
and  available  so  that  any  Senator  in- 
terested can  read  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  transcript.  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  he  could  do  it  between 
now  and  4  o'clock. 

I  believe  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  a  good  one.  There  are  other 
Senators  with  an  Interest  In  this  record 
and  this  case;  and  they  have  to  have  in- 
formation on  it  to  base  an  intelligent  and 
conscientious  vote  on  the  issue  before 
the  Senate. 

I  may  not  agree  with  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
but  I  believe  in  fairness  to  the  Senate 
that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  entire  record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  much 
merit  in  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  based 
on  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 

ask  imanimouE  consent  that  when  the 

Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 


stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  Is  not 
going  to  adjourn  now.  I  am  merely  pro- 
posing an  order  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  today,  It  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  no  objection. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  question,  while  he  is  in  the 
Chamber? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  what  time  will  he 
find  it  convenient  to  have  the  Senate 
consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  which  is  ready  to  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    At  any  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  session  for  several  hours? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Four,  five,  or  six 
hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  David  G.  Bress  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  G.  BRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  testimony  which  was 
taken  by  three  of  the  ranking  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
be  made  available  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  but 
to  all  other  Senators. 

Once  again,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  Bress 
nomination  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  0,  that  the  hearings  an 
that  nomination  have  been  on  the  desks 
of  Senators  for  at  least  10  days  or  2 
weeks,  and  that  the  majority  leader  on 
at  least  three,  four,  or  five,  occasions — 
perhaps  more — has  postponed  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination.  The  nomination 
will  be  considered  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. , 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  are  Inter- 
ested— especially  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  — 
will  have  access,  at  least  in  its  typewrit- 
ten form,  to  the  testimony  which  was 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrxjska]  and  his  col- 
leagues this  morning.  This  will^  afford 
time  to  study  the  testimony,  so  that 
when  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  work  the  will  of 
the  Senate  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
pending  nomination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
reason  for  not  proceeding  last  Tuesday 
on  the  nomination  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  did  not 
try  to  delay  it;  I  urged  that  the  Senate 
go  forward  and  get  rid  of  it  then. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  made  that  statement  four 
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or  five  times,  and  I  have  said  four  or 
five  times  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  absolutely  correct.  It  was  the 
majority  leader  who  took  it  upon  him- 
self, because  of  circumstances  which  I 
thought  were  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  himself,  to  ix>stpone  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
I  called  up  the  sugar  bill  so  as  to  give 
the  subcommittee  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  nomination  further. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  get 
the  Record  straight 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I 
want — a  straight  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
con-ect.  We  came  in  on  Tuesday,  ready 
to  discuss  the  Bress  nomination.  When 
some  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee learned  that  I  planned  to  raise  cer- 
tain questions  they  decided  they  had 
better  go  back  and  do  more  homework. 
Apparently  they  were  not  prepared  to 
answer  questions  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Questions  raised 
on  the  basis  of  court  records  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  had  in  his  pos- 
session; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
They  found  out  I  had  examined  certain 
court  records;  but  why  should  that  dis- 
turb them? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the 
Senator  had  the  court  records. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had 
copies  of  some  of  the  records  and  had 
examined  them  at  that  time.  The  sub- 
committee found  out  on  Tuesday  that  I 
had  examined  the  background  of  the 
case  which  prompted  the  special  FBI 
investigation.  They  suddenly  realized 
that  they  had  not  examined  the  case;  I 
can  only  guess  that  they  were  afraid 
they  would  not  be  able  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  might  be  asked  and 
wanted  a  further  opportunity  to  do  their 
homework.    That  was  the  situation. 

It  was  not  at  my  request  that  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  was  postponed 
last  Tuesday.  I  was  as  well  prepared  to 
discuss  it  then  as  I  am  now,  if  Senators 
wish  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  AREAS  IN 
STATES  OF  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA, 
AND  MISSISSIPPI  DAMAGED  BY 
RECENT  HURRICINE  BETSY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  903,  H.R.  11539. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11539)  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  the  recent  h\U"ricane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
assistance  to  sufferers  from  disasters 
caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy.  The  bill 
does  not  provide  any  sort  of  Federal 
grant  for  any  situation  in  which  people 
were  able  to  insure  themselves  against 
this  disaster. 

Unfortunately,  insurance  companies, 
for  a  number  of  reasons  which  they  have 
explained  logically,  will  not  insure 
people  against  the  effects  of  tidal  waves. 
Sometimes  hurricanes  have  a  way  of 
pushing  ahead  of  them  huge  amounts 
of  water.  The  tidal  wave  pushed  ahead 
by  Hurricane  Betsy  was  from  9  to  20 
feet  high  when  it  hit  the  flat  coast  of 
Louisiana.  In  a  number  of  areas  all 
homes  and  buildings  were  completely 
wiped  out  by  the  tidal  wave. 

Fortunately,  under  existing  legislation 
it  is  possible  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  disaster  loans  to 
the  people  who  were  damaged.  But  a 
great  many  of  those  who  suffered  are 
poor.  Some  of  them  have  nothing  but 
welfare  checks  upon  which  to  exist. 
Others  have  nothing  but  their  social 
security  income  as  retired  persons,  or 
social  security  income  because  they  are 
widows  with  small  children.  Some  of 
the  people  who  have  suffered  are  in  no 
position  whatever  to  pay  back  loans. 

Rather  than  to  place  those  people  in 
a  position  in  which  they  would  have  to 
declare  bankruptcy  or  go  into  debt  to 
the  point  where  they  could  never  recover 
from  a  disaster  against  which  they  were 
unable  to  protect  or  insure  themselves,  it 
is  proposed  by  the  administration  that 
there  should  be  some  degree  of  forgive- 
ness of  loans  made  to  persons  who  suf- 
fered losses  of  a  completely  uninsurable 
nature.  We  feel  the  utmost  gratitude 
to  the  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  to  former  Governor  Ellington, 
Robert  Phillips,  and  the  other  fine  and 
able  people  who  have  come  to  the  aid 
of  such  persons.  That  is  the  main  dif- 
ference between  this  measure  and  pro- 
visions authorized  by  existing  law. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  initiation 
of  a  study  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  a 
Federal  program  to  insure  people  against 
the  devastating  effects  of  hurricanes. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  together  with 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Florida  TMr. 
Holland  and  Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Stennis],  I  urge 
that  the  executive  branch  proceed  expe- 
ditiously to  make  a  study  and  submit  a 
program  to  enable  people  to  insure  them- 
selves against  such  horrible  disasters. 

The  bill  will  not  help  persons  whose 
situation  Is  like  that  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  In  any  respect;   In 


fact,  I  would  not  expect  it  to  do  such  a 
thing.  It  would  not  help  Baton  Rouge 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  although  that 
city  suffered  damage  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $50  million. 

The  force  of  the  hurricane  there  was 
such  that  huge  trees  were  uprooted,  and 
one  of  those  huge  trees  crushed  in  the 
roof  of  my  home  and  the  rain  did  much 
damage. 

With  respect  to  damage  to  my  own 
home,  the  insurance  company  made  a 
settlement  for  $15,000,  which  I  thought 
was  fair.  We  will  repair  our  home.  We 
probably  lost  $1,000  or  $1,500  beyond 
what  was  recovered  by  way  of  insurance. 

That  is  because  we  were  in  a  position 
to  protect  ourselves.  Private  industry 
took  care  of  that.  Private  industry  is 
beginning  to  have  great  concern  over 
this  because  it  involves  so  much  money 
that  it  might  cause  them  to  go  out  of 
business  all  over  the  world.  They  share 
in  the  underwriting  of  these  expenses. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  could  be 
done  for  these  poor  people  who  were 
wiped  out  and  lost  everything  they  had 
as  a  result  of  the  tidal  wave  which  ac- 
companied the  hurricane.  It  was  the 
worst  disaster  as  far  as  property  damage 
is  concerned  that  has  ever  hit  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  bill,  in  the  very  nature 
of  it,  would  not  answer  all  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  disasters  of  the  type 
and  character  which  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing in  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  and  the  other  gulf  and 
eastern  seaboard  areas.  However,  at 
least  we  would  be  able  to  a£ford  some  re- 
lief for  those  people  who  have  suffered 
such  severe  damage  and  who  are  not  in  a 
position,  either  through  private  insurance 
or  in  any  other  manner,  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

The  part  of  the  bill  which  app>eals 
most  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
is  section  5  which  would  provide : 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  undertake  an  immediate 
study  of  alternative  programs  which  could  be 
established  to  help  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  sufTerlng  property  losses  in  flood 
and  other  natural  disasters,  including  alter- 
native methods  of  Federal  disaster  insurance, 
as  well  as  the  existing  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  so  well  stated,  the  problem  is 
now  that  no  insurance  company  will  in- 
sure against  wind-driven  water.  Ob- 
viously, in  a  hm-ricane  such  as  the  one 
suffered  by  the  people  living  in  the 
Northeast  several  years  ago,  and  all  up 
and  down  the  eastern  seaboard  and  gulf 
coast,  the  real  damage  is  done  by  the 
water  which  has  been  driven  by  winds 
of  150  miles  an  hour  in  some  instances. 
There  is  no  window  or  door  that  can  keep 
It  out. 

The  enonnous  tides  rise  and  they  de- 
stroy all  tjrpes  and  character  of  prop- 
erty.   There  is  nothing  that  anyone  can 
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do  about  it.  The  Insurance  companies 
frankly  state  that  they  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  insurance.  They  cannot  afford 
to  run  that  kind  of  program. 

This  enormous  amount  of  damage 
ranged  upwards  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  Louisiana  this  year. 
We  have  had  damage  ranging  up  to 
almost  $400  million  in  damage  in  Flor- 
ida on  past  occasions.  There  is  no  way 
for  one  to  insure  against  this  type  of 
loss. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  start  on 
the  kind  of  program  that  is  most  desir- 
able. I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  particular  program. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  at  its  inception. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
the  measure  immediate  approval. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  leadership  in  this 
particular  instance. 

It  happens  that  his  good  State  of 
Louisiana  suffered  much  more  serious 
damage  on  this  occasion  than  our  State 
did.  However,  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  question  concerns  what  may  happen 
in  the  future.  We  must  have  some  kind 
of  program  under  which  people  can  in- 
sure against  losses  which  are  otherwise 
uninsurable.  It  is  a  matter  to  which 
this  Congress  should  give  its  approval. 

I  strongly  support  the  measure  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  and  hope  that  it 
wiU  be  speedily  enacted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  LOUISIANA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
11539,  the  Southeast  Hurricane  Relief 
Act  of  1965.  This  bill  would  provide  dis- 
aster relief  to  victims  of  the  recent  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  in  the  States  of  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  I  believe 
that  this  kind  of  legislation  is  generally 
unwise  and  discriminatory.  It  sets  a 
serious  precedent  for  the  future. 

Like  other  Senators,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  sympathy  for  the  helpless  victims 
of  Hurricane  Betsy.  I  have  seen  the  rav- 
ages of  natural  disasters  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin,  just  this  last  spring,  and 
I  know  too  well  the  suffering  that  fol- 
lows such  a  catastrophic  event,  and  the 
very  serious  noninsurable  losses  which 
have  occuired  from  the  floods.  However, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  state  briefly 
what  this  bill  would  do. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  Disaster  Act  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  trailers  to  the  victims  of  the  hur- 
ricane who  have  occupied  them  as  tem- 
porally quarters. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  would  provide  ad- 
ditional relief  under  the  disaster  loan 
program  authorized  by  section  7(b)(1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  In  the  case 
of  property  loss  or  damages  in  these 
three  States  resulting  from  hurricane 
Betsy,  the  SBA,  to  the  extent  the  loss  or 


damage  Is  not  covered  by  insurance  or 
othei-wlse,  shall  at  the  borrower's  option 
on  that  part  of  any  disaster  loan  In  ex- 
cess of  $500,  cancel  up  to  $1,800  of  the 
loan  or  waive  interest  on  the  loan  of 
not  more  than  $1,800  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  SBA  also  may  make  a  loan  to 
a  damaged  privately  owned  school,  col- 
lege, or  imiversity  and  may  waive  in- 
terest payments  and  defer  principal  pay- 
ments on  the  loan  for  the  first  3  years 
of  the  loan. 

These  college  loans  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  whether  the  money 
might  be  obtained  from  private  sources. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  under  the  consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  in  the 
case  of  property  loss  or  damage  in  these 
three  States  resulting  from  flood,  high 
waters  or  wind  driven  water  or  uninsur- 
able crop  loss  caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

Under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  the  loss  is  not  insured,  at 
the  borrower's  option  on  that  part  of  the 
loan  in  excess  of  $500,  cancel  up  to  $1,800 
of  the  loan  or  waive  interest  on  the  loan 
for  a  total  amount  of  not  more  than 
$1,800  over  a  period  of  3  years.  These 
loans  may  also  be  made  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  private  financing  might 
have  been  obtained. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  of  alternative 
methods  of  Federal  disaster  insurance, 
including  earthquake  insurance.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  S.  408,  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  Januai-y  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  House.  S.  408,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Senators  Bartlett,  Bible,  Boggs,  Case, 
Church,  Clark,  Cooper,  Douglas,  Gruen- 
iNG,  Hart,  Hartke,  Jackson,  Javits,  Long 
of   Missouri,   McGee,    McGovern,  Mon- 

DALE.  MONTOYA,  MORSE,  MOSS,  NeUBERGER, 

Pell,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott.  Tyd- 
iNGS,  and  Yarborough,  is  a  very  desirable 
bill,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
would  act  on  it  promptly. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $70  million. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  this  bill:  The  forgive- 
ness of  up  to  $1,800  of  disaster  loans 
above  the  $500  and  the  waiver  of  interest 
payments  up  to  the  same  amount  to  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy  is  disciimina- 
tory  legislation.  It  discriminates  against 
the  victims  of  other  disasters  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  who  are  still  either 
making  payments  on  disaster  loans  al- 
ready received  or  who  are  now  seeking 
disaster  loans  from  SBA. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale] 
and  I  worked  hard  to  get  legislation 
through  Congress  earlier  this  year  in 
order  to  help  the  disaster  victims  in  our 
States.  It  took  us  many  weeks  to  ac- 
complish this.  The  legislation  that  we 
achieved  did  some  good.  However,  it 
was  of  general  application,  not  just  for 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  but  also  for 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  all 
the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

SBA  is  declaring  a  disaster  area  under 
the  authority  granted  by  section  7<b)  (1) 


of  the  Small  Business  Act  practically 
every  day  in  some  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  losses  suffered  by  the  vic- 
tims of  these  disasters  is  no  less  painful, 
both  physically  and  financially,  than 
those  suffered  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  there 
Is  now  a  provision  in  the  Small  Business 
Act  which  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  SBA  may  suspend  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  disaster 
loans,  regardless  of  where  they  are  made, 
for  5  years. 

Therefore,  if  a  victim  cannot  make  his 
payments  or  pay  his  Interest,  if  he 
cannot  make  his  amortization  payments, 
they  can  be  forgiven.  This  suspension 
is  available  to  both  homeowners  and 
small  business  concerns  and  may  be 
granted  if  SBA  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial  hard- 
ship to  the  borrower.  The  maturity  of 
SBA  disaster  loans  has  also  been  ex- 
tended to  30  years.  These  provisions 
are  contained  in  Public  Law  89-59, 
which  I  introduced.  These  are  sensible 
and  necessary  additions  to  SBA's  disaster 
loan  program.  They  are  nondiscrim- 
inatory and  they  suspend,  not  cancel, 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  pay-  > 
ments  until  the  borrower  can  get  on  his 
feet  again. 

Before  such  a  far-reaching  amendment 
to  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  passed  the 
committee  charged  with  the  oversight 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings.  I  believe  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  should  also  closely  examine 
the  provision  of  this  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for 
the  cancellation  of  principal  and  the 
waiver  of  interest  on  disaster  loans  made 
under  that  act  in  the  three  States  cov- 
ered by  this  bill. 

Disaster  victims  need  help.  They  need 
the  help  and  sympathy  of  their  Govern- 
ment regardless  of  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  disaster  strikes.  This  bill  would 
single  out  three  States  and  grant  sub- 
stantial relief  to  disaster  sufferers  denied 
to  those  who  may  be  equally  hurt  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  H.R.  11539.  I  favor  the 
authorization  of  $70  miUion  for  victims 
of  Hurricane  Betsy.  I  recognize  the  deep 
human  problems  involved.  I  plead  with 
the  leadership  that,  in  the  future,  they 
should  strive  very  hard  to  insist  that 
legislation  of  this  kind  be  of  general 
application,  not  confined  simply  to  three 
States.  We  should  do  whatever  we  can 
to  see  that  the  appropriate  committees 
have  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  and 
consider  the  legislation.  I  am  sure  that 
the  committees  would  give  very  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  the  measures 
and  that  under  those  circumstances  we 
could  have  more  orderly  and  far  more 
equitable  legislation. 

The  way  this  bill  is  drafted,  if  we  have 
a  similar  disaster  in  Wisconsin  next 
year,  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
obtain  this  relief,  nor  will  Minnesota, 
or  any  other  State,  including  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  This  legislation  Is  con- 
fined to  this  very  specific  disaster.     It 
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Is  confined  to  these  three  States  and  It 
ii>  discriminatory. 

I  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  about 
this  bill  later.  However,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  bill  for  yield- 
ing. I  hasten  to  add  that  I  think  he 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Florida  have 
performed  a  great  service  for  their 
States  and  that  it  is  a  very  human  ac- 
tion that  they  are  taking.  I  would  have 
done  the  same  thing. 

I  do  hope  that,  in  the  future,  we  shall 
ti  y  to  make  the  legislation  more  general, 
and  not  discriminatory. 

Mr.  LONG  of  loui.siana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  discrimination  in  this  bill  re- 
sults from  the  di.scrimination  that  the 
good  Lord  created  when  he  decided  to 
send  Hurricane  Betsy  to  Louisiana.  We 
sufTcrcd  $2  billion  in  property  damage 
and  substantial  loss  of  life. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  thinks  that  he 
was  discriminated  against  because  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  did  not  get  to  him,  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  con- 
cerned, he  would  be  glad  if  that  person 
had  obtained  his  wish. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  did  not  want  to 
leave  that  impression. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
that  impression. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  Is  aware  that  with  the  terrible 
disasters,  huiTicanes,  and  floods  that 
have  been  hitting  throughout  this  coun- 
try, we  should  pass  general  legislation 
which  would  permit  all  the  States  to 
benefit  if  a  disaster  should  strike  In  that 
area.  Wisconsin  was  hit  by  this  terrible 
act  of  God  last  spring.  It  could  happen 
again.  It  it  does,  the  relief  for  my 
State  should  not  depend  on  political 
power  or  influence.  It  should  flow 
equally  to  all,  based  on  considered  and 
universally  applicable  national  policy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  aware  of  the  circumstances. 
We  passed  a  bill  through  the  Senate  that 
would  do  just  about  the  sort  of  thing  the 
Senator  suggested.  If  the  Burke-Bayh 
bill — we  call  it  the  Bayh  bill — wlilch  was 
sponsored  by  about  50  Senators,  perhaps 
including  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — 
were  moved  through  the  House  com- 
mittee and  became  law,  perhaps  we 
would  not  even  have  to  be  here  asking 
for  a  Hurricane  Betsy  bill  to  provide  help 
for  the  victims  who  suffered  so  badly 
from  that  catastrophe. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that,  as  one 
Member  of  this  body,  this  Senator  will 
do  evei-y  thing  in  his  power  to  aid  the 
victims  of  any  natural  disaster.  I  have 
already  discussed  the  matter  with  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  Representa- 
tive Halb  Bogcs.  of  the  Second  District, 
which  includes  the  part  of  the  State  so 
badly  hit.  He  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  are  all  going  to 
work  together  to  help  pass  the  sort  of 
general  legislation  which  the  Senator 
says  we  should  pass. 

The  thing  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
get  such  a  bill  through  is  that  many 


Members  of  the  House  are  reluctant  to 
approve  what  they  regard  as  buying  a 
pig  in  a  poke— to  approve  a  bill,  in  this 
case,  which  could  conceivably  cost  a 
fantastic  amount  of  money,  without 
knowing  how  much  It  is  going  to  cost. 
Yesterday  the  Senate  voted  a  $70  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  effectuate  this  bill. 
The  conference  has  agreed  to  cut  that 
in  half.  I  am  still  most  grateful  to  the 
conferees  that  they  went  along  with  us 
that  far. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     The    conferees    did 
agree  upon  the  $35  million  figure,  and  we 
also  agreed   upon  an   item   which   was 
regarded  as  sullicient  to  allow  a  thorough 
study  to  be  made  of  thLs  whole  disaster 
field,  so  that  at  the  next  Congress,  or 
at  the  next  .session  of  this  Congress,  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  general  subject, 
which  has  been  so  ably  discus.sed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  could  be  pro- 
duced and  considered,  based  upon  the 
idea  of  allowing  citizens  to  participate  by 
insuring  themselves  against  losses  that 
are    otherwise    uninsurable.    We    have 
had  many  matters  of  this  kind,  such  as 
the  Alaskan  situation  and  the  Columbia 
River  flood,  the  fioods  along  the  Kansas 
River  and  the  Missouri  and  others,  that 
they  have  taught  us  the  lesson  that  this 
Is  one  general  field  in  which  sound  legis- 
lation Ls  much  needed.    We  have  put  an 
appropriation  in  this  supplemental  bill 
and  in  the  conference  report  just  con- 
cluded— which  I  tliink  will  be  considered 
here  in  the  Senate  very  shortly — that 
will  set  undei-way  a  careful  study,  to  try 
to  bring  back  to  the  Congress  just  such 
a  bill  as  has  been  discussed. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     The  able  Senator 
from   Wisconsin   may  be  assured   that, 
should  disaster  strike  his  area,  we  would 
all  extend  to  him  the  same  sympathy 
which  we  now  feel  for  our  own  people 
f.s  a  result  of  the  losses  which  they  have 
suffered  from  Hurricane  Betsy.    No  less 
sympathy  would  be  expressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin,  or  those  of  any  other 
State  of  the  Union  which  incurred  one 
of  these  natural  disasters.    We  must  see 
if  we  cannot  start  some  type  or  charac- 
ter of  program  to  provide  for  Government 
administered  coverage  in  the  area  of  re- 
lieving suffering  and  damage  which  is 
uninsurable,  not  only  for  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and  the  States  now  en- 
compassed in  this  particular  bill,  but  in 
future  times,  we  would  hope  the  same 
principle  could  be  extended,  as  has  been 
so  appropriately  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  to  all  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion.   This  is  an  urgent  need  for  every- 
body in  our  Nation.    Nobody  knows  at 
what  time  there  may  be  a  tremendous 
thunderstorm,  an  earthquake,  a  catas- 
trophic fire,  or  other  disaster  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  Insurance  companies 
could  not  take  care  of  it  and   would 
not  wish  to  try. 

We  are  trying  to  move  into  that  field, 
to  answer  the  need  which  now  exists  and 
for  which  there  is  presently  no  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tidal  waves 
and  earthquakes  are  the  two  biggest  ex- 


amples of  that.  May  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
has  stated  that  notwithstanding  his  res- 
ervations, he  will  not  vote  against  the 
bill.  As  I  have  told  the  Senator  pri- 
vately, if  his  State  should  ever  be  visited 
v/ith  a  similar  disaster,  he  could  count 
on  my  vote  to  help  provide  for  his  peo- 
ple. Some  time  ago,  he  was  working  dili- 
gently to  help  his  people  when  they  suf- 
fered a  similar  disaster.  He  felt  that 
certain  Federal  officials  were  rather  in- 
different with  respect  to  the  problems 
which  existed  in  his  State.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  here,  he  will  be  sympathetic 
toward  all  disaster  victims  everywhere. 
I  a|)preciate  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  done  much 
to  help  us  in  our  hour  of  need,  and  we 
deeply  appreciate  the  assistance  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  briefly,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  what  he  has  said.  I  would 
certainly  count  on  him.  He  is  not  only 
a  compassionate,  sympathetic  Senator, 
but  also  a  Senator  with  great  strength 
and  force,  and  most  effective  in  anything 
he  sets  about  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  also 
to  thank  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
headed  by  its  able  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
McNamaraI.  This  bill  does  not  do  any- 
thing for  Michigan,  but  that  State  is 
represented  in  this  body  by  a  very  great 
and  generous  statesman,  who  has  a  heart 
as  bit;  as  that  of  any  mail  who  ever 
served  here.  He  demonstrated  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  out  of  the 
committee  with  a  veiy  fine  committee 
report,  and  if  he  will  permit  me  to  do 
it,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  somebody 
erect  a  statue  to  him.  because  he  has 
demonstrated  great  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  so  that  the 
victims  of  the  disaster  in  my  State  may 
know  the  names  of  their  benefactors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  li.st  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

PatMcNamara,  of  Michigan,  chairman. 

Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Virginia. 

Stephen  M.  Younc,  of  Ohio. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie.  of  Maine. 

Ernest  Gruenino,  of  Alaska. 

Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah. 

Lee  Metcalf,  of  Montana. 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  of  North  Carolina. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye,  of  Hawaii. 

Birch  Bayh,  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya.  of  New  Mexico. 

Fred  R.  Harris,  of  Oklahoma. 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky. 

Hiram  L.  Fong,  of  Hawaii. 

J.  Caleb  Boggs,  of  Delaware. 

James  B.  Pearson,  of  Kansas. 

George  Murphy,  of  California. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  do  I  sympathize  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  others  who  have  suf- 
fered in  this  disaster,  but  I  have  a  deep 
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interest  in  the  subject  myself.  In  1951, 
the  Middle  West  went  through  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  floods  in  its  history. 
I  believe  the  States  of  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Missouri  suffered  damages 
amounting  to  approximately  $1  billion. 

Following  that  flood,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  others  became  in- 
terested in  a  flood-in.surance  program. 
The  Record  will  show  that  we  introduced 
some  legislation.  We  did  not  receive 
much  support  from  the  administration 
departments,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  others.  There  were  many  problems 
involved. 

If  we  are  starting  on  a  program  of 
some  type  to  work  out  something  to  en- 
able an  individual  to  protect  himself,  I 
wish  to  support  it.  I  realize  the  prob- 
lem. Some  private  insurance  companies 
tried  to  do  some  of  this;  there  are  some 
of  them  still  trying  to  get  some  rulings 
from  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  or  any  private  insurance 
company  handling  flood  insurance. 
This  is  a  field  we  should  get  into. 

I  introduced  some  legislation  at  the 
time  of  the  Midwest  floods,  and  when  we 
get  to  this  point  again,  I  shall  go  back 
and  dig  up  some  of  the  old  bills  and  some 
of  the  speeches  I  made  on  the  subject, 
and  the  records  of  some  of  the  hearings 
which  were  held. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  assure 
him  that  I  wish  to  be  of  help. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  it 
section  5  of  the  bill  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed?   Does  this  relate  to  the  study? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  think 
section  5  provides  for  the  study. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
provisions  of  section  5  are  substantially 
the  same  as  the  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced twice  before,  passed  the  Senate 
both  times,  but  was  sort  of  bottled  up  in 
the  Rules  Committee  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  aimed 
in  that  direction.  The  Senator  has 
shown  great  leadership  in  that  field, 
which  I  appreciate.  Had  he  been  able  to 
prevail  at  an  earlier  date,  I  suppose  the 
Government  would  owe  us  much  more 
money  than  we  will  ever  get  out  of  this 
relief  bill  here.  The  Government  would 
probably  owe  us  $400  or  $500  million, 
because  we  would  have  been  wise 
enough.  I  believe,  to  take  out  the  insur- 
ance. We  suffered  last  year  a  disaster 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  we  regret  that 
private  Industry  does  not  feel  it  can  ap- 
propriately insure  this  type  of  loss. 

Mr. 'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
are  encouraged.  The  private  companies 
have  combined  to  discuss  the  feasibility 
of  their  participation  in  coverage,  and 
their  initiative  is  most  appreciated.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  Senator  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Housing  and  Home  Finance  will 
avail  himself  of  the  thinking  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  As  a  speculative  guess  at 
this  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  ultimately, 
probably,  the  insurance  program  can  be 
a  combination  of  private  and  Govern- 
ment coverage  for  disasters  which  now 
are  wholly  imlnsured. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject 
which  concerns  me  very  deeply  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1966,  which  passed 
the  Senate  yesterday,  contains  two  in- 
creases to  SBA's  revolving  fund.  One  of 
these  increases — $76  million — is  the  max- 
imum amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  existing  law.  There  was 
another  request  by  SBA  for  an  additional 
$84  million.  This  $84  million  is  contin- 
gent upon  authorization  legislation  being 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor has  demonstrated  his  leadership  by 
pushing  the  request  for  legislation 
through  his  subcommittee.  It  was 
bottled  up  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  bill  was  reported  this 
morning.  At  this  moment,  1  know  that 
the  bill  has  been  called  up  for  discussion 
on  the  House  floor.  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  no  doubt  the  bill  will  pass.  It 
may  already  have  done  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  both  these  amounts  will 
be  used  for  disaster  loans,  particularly 
for  those  persons  and  businesses  injured 
by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

There  is  pending  before  the  House  S. 
2542,  which  would  increase  the  total  au- 
thorization for  SBA's  revolving  fund  by 
$120  million.  If  this  amount  is  passed  by 
Congress,  it  would  leave  out  of  the  $120 
million  authorization  $36  million  remain- 
ing in  the  authorization  authority  under 
which  appropriations  could  be  made  for 
all  other  lending  purposes  of  the  SBA. 
This  is  true  since  the  additional  $84  mil- 
lion request  is  contingent  on  the  passage 
of  this  $120  million  authorization. 

During  recent  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and 
I  both  raised  the  point  that  the  thrust 
of  the  entire  SBA  operation  is  now  cen- 
tered on  disaster  loans  and  that  the  regu- 
lar business  loan  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  being  ne- 
glected. It  was  brought  out  at  these 
hearings  that  SBA  is  no  longer  accepting 
applications  for  regular  business  loans. 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this  time 
that  there  is  $36  million  remaining  in 
the  authorization  authority  which  SBA, 
with  Budget  permission,  of  course,  could 
request  to  be  appropriated,  but  which  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  not  permitted.  This 
amount  is  badly  needed  by  SBA  for  Its 
regular  business  loan  program,  programs 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958,  and  loans  under  the  Economic 
Opportvmity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  the 
SBA  loan  program  has  ground  to  a  halt, 
and  is  not  even  taking  applications.  It 
will  remain  at  a  halt  because,  as  I  say. 


all  available  appropriations  are  needed 
for  disaster  purposes. 

I  intend  to  Introduce  legislation  In  the 
near  future  to  separate  the  SBA  disaster 
funds  from  the  regular  loan  funds  of  the 
SBA,  so  that  the  devastating  impact  of 
disasters  on  the  SBA  lending  programs 
can  be  eliminated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Disaster 
Loans  Dry  Up  SBA  Aid  to  Negroes," 
which  shows  why  new  legislation  in  this 
field  is  needed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  21, 

1965] 

Disaster  Loans  Dry  Up  SBA  Am  to  Negroes 

(By  Leonard  Downie,  Jr.) 

Emergency  disaster  loans  to  Louisiana 
businessmen  hit  by  Hurricane  Betsy  In  Sep- 
tember Iiave  dried  up  funds  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  regular  loan  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  SBA  loan  drought  are 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen — many  of 
them  Negroes — who  had  applied  for  loans 
through  the  new  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  In  28  U.S.  cities. 

Applications  are  no  longer  being  accepted 
at  the  centers  for  regular  SBA  loans.  A  back- 
log of  applications  for  special  easy-to-get 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  loans  has  built 
up.  And  many  applicants  who  have  actually 
received  letters  approving  their  loans  have 
not  received  their  money  during  the  past  2 
months. 

one  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars 
needed 

Little  of  the  money  is  expected  to  be  dis- 
bursed, and  few  new  loan  applications  will 
be  considered,  SBA  officials  say,  until  Con- 
gress approves  $160  million  in  supplemental 
appropriations  to  foot  the  bill  for  Hurricane 
Betsy  and  cover  the  backlog  of  other  appli- 
cations. 

Negro  businessmen,  meanwhile,  are  grow- 
ing restive,  as  what  seemed  a  promising  pro- 
gram to  help  them  enter  the  economic  main- 
stream has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

They  especially  had  been  counting  on  re- 
ceiving from  the  SBA  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  loans  that  require  little  or  no 
collateral;  collateral  has  been  a  major  stym- 
bling  block  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  loans 
before. 

"I  know  there  are  some  Negro  business- 
men In  Washington  who  were  already  budg- 
eting money  they  expected  through  the  pro- 
gram," James  S.  Stanback,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  D.C.  Chamber  of  Commerce  said.  "Now, 
with  no  money  coming,  they  don't  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do." 

CENTERED  ON  NEGROES 

The  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
were  set  up  by  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  14  cities  last  July  to  provide  busi- 
ness training  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
SBA  loans  for  needy  small  bxisinessmen. 
especially  Negroes. 

In  Washington,  only  six  Negro  business- 
men had  obtained  SBA  loans  In  13  years 
before  last  summer.  More  than  half  of  the 
145  loans  approved  through  the  local  center 
since  then  have  gone  to  Negroes. 

Nationwide,  the  number  of  cities  served 
by  the  centers  quickly  doubled,  with  dozens 
of  requests  for  them  coming  from  other 
towns,  as  the  public  response  exceeded  all 
official  expectations. 
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But  now  the  loan  money  has  suddenly 
stopped  coming.  Samuel  Harris,  director  of 
the  Washington  center,  reported  that  the 
SBA  stopped  accepting  applications  for  reg- 
ular loans  "some  time  ago." 

He  also  estimated  that  40  local  applica- 
tions for  poverty  program  loans,  budgeted 
separately  by  the  SBA,  are  still  awaiting 
SBA  approval  and  that  more  than  a  dozen 
local  biisinessmen  v.ho  have  received  letters 
approving  their  applications  still  have  not 
gotten  any  money. 

Berkeley  Burrell,  president  of  the  National 
Business  League,  said  the  situation  is  much 
the  same  at  centers  all  over  the  country. 
Representatives  of  the  league's  chapters  in 
cities  with  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters "are  calling  every  day  to  complain  about 
the  sudden  lack  of  loan  money,"  he  said. 

NEW  CENTERS  CTJR3ED 

The  SBA  also  Is  not  allowing  new  centers 
to  open  up  in  cities  asking  for  them,  he 
added,  and  Washington's  center  has  two  new 
branches,  both  staffed  and  already  open  for 
business,  that  cannot  be  announced  to  the 
public. 

Burrell  believes  that  the  special  effort  to 
help  Negro  businessmen  was  never  expected 
to  cost  as  much  as  it  has.  "Now  that  it  is 
adding  to  the  Government's  money  prob- 
lems," he  said,  "I'm  afraid  they  will  curtail 
It  sharply  or  cut  it  off." 

SBA  oflacials  insist  that  Hurricane  Betsy  is 
the  only  reason  for  the  loan  embargo.  Emer- 
gency disaster  loans  needed  in  Louisiana, 
which  get  top  SBA  priority,  are  expected  to 
exceed  the  $88  million  loaned  to  business- 
men in  Alaska  after  the  earthquake  there 
in  March  1964. 

Diversion  of  large  amounts  of  loan  money 
for  the  Louisiana  emergency  has  created  a 
backlog  of  more  than  4,000  unfilled  loan 
applications  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
one  spokesman  said. 

"As  I  understand  it."  another  SBA  official 
said,  "we  are  nearly  flat  broke." 

"I  realize  the  anxiety  of  other  people 
counting  on  money  from  us,"  Randall  Tyus, 
the  SBA's  special  assistant  to  the  administra- 
tor for  minority  group  affairs  said,  "But  we 
must  help  these  people  in  the  South  first." 

At  one  point  earlier  this  month,  the  en- 
tire SBA  loan  mac'uinery  ground  to  a  halt 
as  officials  surveyed  the  application  backlog 
to  decide  what  programs  to  curtail  for  now 
and  how  much  money  to  request  from  Con- 
gress. 

Now  the  disaster  loan  program  is  running 
smoothly,  SBA  spokesmen  say,  and  "some 
money  is  expected  to  trickle  back  down 
through  the  poverty  loan  program,  although 
progress  will  be  slow." 

Officials  of  both  the  SBA  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  pays  for  the 
office  expenses  and  management  training 
programs  at  the  Small  Business  Development 
Centers,  promise  that  everything  will  be  back 
to  normal  soon. 

But  Negro  business  leaders,  who  believe 
enough  money  should  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  poverty  loan  program  in  the  first 
place  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  Lotiisiana  emergency,  are  not 
so  optimistic. 

"We  need  a  deeper  commitment  to  the 
Negro  businessman  from  the  administra- 
tion," Burrell  said. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  article  points  up  the  local  im- 
pact on  the  SBA  program,  the  effect  is 
nationwide,  in  States  such  as  Wisconsin, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  New  York,  Oregon, 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  all  the  rest. 

We  have  received  complaints  in  our 
committee  that  small  businesses  cannot 
borrow  money.  We  know  that  this  is 
something  Congress  intends  they  shall 


be  permitted  to  do.  But  the  SBA  does 
not  have  the  funds  to  make  loans  avail- 
able at  this  time. 

Let  me  once  again  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  Hurricane  Betsy  matter,  I 
hope  and  pray  that  in  the  future  this 
kind  of  legislation  will  be  more  general 
and  not  so  discriminatory  as  this  par- 
ticular bill  is. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Long]  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  action  which  is  about 
to  be  taken  on  the  pending  bill.  We  had 
introduced  another  bill  requesting  that 
more  funds  be  allocated  to  the  victims 
of  the  disaster,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  contain  approval  from 
the  Budget  Bureau,  we  proceeded  with 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  in  its  supplemental 
bill,  provided  for  at  least  half  the  money 
which  we  requested.  I  am  therefore 
hopeful  that  come  January,  when 
another  appropriation  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented, we  may  obtain  the  remainder 
of  the  money  provided  for  in  the  pending 
bill. 

It  is  a  small  amount  in  comparison 
to  the  losses  sustained,  but  we  are  grate- 
ful for  what  Congress  has  done. 

It  is  indeed  heartening  the  way  our 
Government  has  reponded  swiftly,  with 
aid  and  assistance  for  our  unfortunate 
citizens  who  suffered  such  great  losses. 
As  I  said  before,  more  i^ill  be  needed, 
but  words  cannot  express  the  pride  I  feel 
in  the  way  our  counti-y  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  our  people.  On  a  moment's  no- 
tice the  President  went  to  New  Orleans 
to  see  for  himself  the  tragic  aftermath 
of  Hurricane  Betsy  and  immediately 
mobilized  the  emergency  resources  of 
the  Nation  to  offer  comfort  to  the  vic- 
tims. Though  the  scars  of  the  disaster 
will  remain  Ion?,  the  memory  of  a  kind 
President  and  a  compassionate  Nation 
will  be  remembered  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  Senate  today  in  passing 
H.R.  11539  climaxes  efforts  which  began 
in  the  87th  Congress  more  than  3  years 
ago.  In  both  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses bills  containing  language  similar 
to  that  appearing  in  section  5  of  H.R. 
11539  were  passed  by  the  Senate.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  the  House  failed  to 
give  its  concurrence. 

Early  this  year  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  once  again 


introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  study  of  the 
costs  involved  in  implementing  a  Federal 
disaster  relief  insurance  program.  With- 
in a  few  weeks  the  bill  had  been  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  had  been,  once  again 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House.  As  a  result  of  devastation  caused 
by  the  March  27, 1964,  Alaska  earthquake 
this.year's  proposal  called  for  a  study  of 
the  actuarial  factors  involved  in  a  fed- 
erally supported  earthquake  insuiance 
program  as  well. 

In  the  House  this  summer  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  gave  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version  of  the  bill  (S.  408)  its 
careful  consideration  and  reported  it 
favorably  to  the  full  body.  It  is  this 
House  and  Senate  approved  language 
which  now  appears  as  section  5  of  the 
hurricane  Betsy  relief  bill  which  we  pass 
today  and  which  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Alaska  earth- 
quake of  a  year  and  a  half  ago  there 
have  been  some  40  additional  natural 
disasters  striking  almost  evei-y  part  of 
this  Nation.  Except  for  the  tornadoes  of 
tlie  Great  Lakes  States  in  the  early  sum- 
mer the.se  disasters  have  consisted  pri- 
marily of  an  earthquake  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  spring  and  early  summer 
floods  along  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
upper  Midwest  and  hurricane-transport- 
ed water  damage  along  the  gulf.  For 
neither  earthquake  nor  water  damage  is 
commercial  Insurance  available  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  the  insur- 
ance industry  has  been  concerned  about 
its  inability  to  provide  flood  or  earth- 
quake insurance  at  reasonable  rates. 
Because  of  the  reluctance  of  this  some- 
what conservative  industry  to  think  in 
terms  of  Federal  participation  in  insur- 
ance no  such  proposals  have  come  from 
its  leaders. 

Yet  the  yearly  accumulation  of  flood 
and  earthquake  damage  continues  to 
mount.  Mr.  President,  with  the  success- 
ful passage  of  section  5  of  the  bill  pres- 
ently under  consideration  we  come  to 
the  point  of  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Govenunent  of  its  obligation  to  provide 
some  sort  of  assistance  in  this  field. 

Once  the  HHFA  has  completed  the  9- 
month  study  of  flood  insurance  factors 
and  an  equivalent  study  of  earthquake 
Insurance  factors  the  Congress  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  determine  what  form 
Federal  assistance  in  this  area  should 
take.  It  may  be  that  the  study  itself 
once  completed  will  provide  sufScient 
data  for  the  insurance  industiy  to  use  in 
setting  up  a  pi-ivately  financed  program. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  likely  as  the 
insurance  industry  has  for  many  years 
studied  the  problem  and  determined 
over  and  over  that  privately  supported 
flood  insurance  is  financially  unfeasible. 
Thus  it  may  be  then  that  what  will  come 
out  of  this  study  will  be  a  proposal  for  a 
Federal  reinsurance  or  upper  limit  guar- 
antee which,  in  the  manner  pioneered  by 
Federal  Housing  Administration  insured 
loans,  will  encourage  reasonable  flood  in- 
sui-ance  schemes  to  be  proposed  by  pri- 
vate industry. 
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Or,  It  may  be  that  nothing  will  induce 
the  industiy  to  establish  flood  and  earth- 
quake insurance  programs  at  reasonable 
rates.  In  this  case  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  no  alternative  but  to  es- 
tablish its  own  Federal  disaster  insurance 
pi-ogram.  If  this  becomes  necessary  all 
that  remains  is  to  implement  a  statute 
which  is  already  on  the  books,  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 — Public 
Law  84-1016).  If  merited  at  that  time 
Public  Law  84-1016  could  be  expanded  to 
include  earthquake  insurance  as  well. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  to  assure 
passage  of  language  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating money  for  a  flood  and  earth- 
quake insurance  study  trust  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — 
Incorporated  now  in  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  bend  its  efforts  toward 
providing  for  the  Congress  the  most 
thorough  and  all-encompassing  study  of 
the  factors  involved  in  eai'thquake  and 
flood  insurance.  Thus,  when  the  report 
is  received,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
make  an  InteUigent  decision  as  to  what 
sort  of  Federal  program  Is  needed  in  this 
area. 

Surely  the  massive  loss  of  I'eal  and  per- 
sonal property  which  occurs  yearly  in 
the  United  States  can.  in  some  measure, 
be  insured  against  through  some  sort  of 
federally  supported  or  federally  assisted 
program.  The  study  which  H.R.  11539 
authorizes  is  the  first  necessary  step  to- 
ward this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jotunal 
of  June  9  and  again  of  October  18  of  this 
year  discussed  proposals  being  consid- 
ered here  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country  for  a  Federal  disaster  in- 
surance program.  These  articles  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  9.  1965] 

State    Aids   Believe    any    Flood    Insurance 

Requires     Federal     Am — Commissioners 

Likely    To   Sound   Out   Washington    as 

Firms  Are  Reluctant  To  Handle  Problem 

New  York. — Any  workable  program  to  In- 
sure property  owners  against  flood  damage 
will  require  large-scale  Federal  participation. 

That  view  appeared  to  be  gaining  support 
among  State  Insurance  regulators  at  the 
semiannual  meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Insurance  Commissioners  here,  de- 
spite wide  misgivings  among  insurers  and 
State  ofBcials  regarding  Federal  "encroach- 
ments." 

An  NAIC  committee  on  property  and  cas- 
ualty coverages  will  meet  late  today  and  is 
expected  to  recommend  that  the  organization 
schedule  conferences  in  Washington  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  Government  participation 
might  be  arranged.  It  will  act  on  the  basis 
of  a  report  of  a  subcommittee  to  which  the 
flood  Insurance  question  was  assigned  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

This  report  includes  the  findings  of  a 
group  of  Insiirance  indtistry  representatives 
who  were  asked  last  ye&r  to  explore  the  ques- 
tion of  private  concerns'  capabilities  In  the 
field  of  flood  coverage.  That  panel  indicated 
earlier  this  week  that  after  extensive  studies 
It  could  make  "no  recommendations  of  any 
specific  program  for  flood  Insurance  on 
dweUlng  buildings."  That  report  In  effect 
tossed  the  problem  back  into  the  State  offi- 


cials' laps  and  left  no  way  out  but  an  indem- 
nification plan  based  largely  on  Government 
aid. 

Basically,  the  view  of  Insxirance  men  Is 
that  fiood  damage  is  not  an  Insurable  risk  in 
the  same  sense  as  fire  or  hurricane  losses,  in 
which  the  premiums  paid  by  many  persons 
provide  funds  to  compensate  the  relatively 
few  who  have  losses.  It  Is  argued  that 
hardly  anyone  would  buy  flood  insurance 
unless  he  is  in  a  location,  such  as  a  river 
valley  or  tlie  seashore,  where  damage  would 
be  probable — a  situation  Inconsistent  with 
the  insvu-ance  principle  of  risk  spreading. 

The  Insurance  Industry  panel  said  it  had 
considered  a  mandatory  approach.  In  which 
all  dwelling  policies  would  Include  a  charge 
for  flood  coverage,  and  a  plan  In  which  flood 
coverage  would  be  optional.  It  said  it  found 
neither  approach  workable  "on  a  feasible 
business  basis." 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  18,  1965] 
Congress  Mulls  a  Plan  To  Aid  Future  Vic- 
tims OF  Floods,  Hurricanes — Federal  In- 
surance   Would    Give    Propertt    Damage 
Coverage  Not  Ottered  by  Companies 

(By  Joseph  W.  Sullivan) 
Washington.— Protection  for  property 
owners  against  a  major  hazard  that  U.S.  in- 
surance companies  have  never  been  willing 
to  cover  at  any  price  may  soon  be  made 
available  by  Uncle  Sam,  without  charge. 

The  hazard,  which  already  has  inflicted 
damages  of  well  over  a  billion  dollars  on 
U.S.  homes,  farms,  and  businesses  this  year, 
is  water — water  propelled  by  a  flooding  river, 
high  tide,  hurricane  or  just  plain  windstorm. 
Because  these  perils  are  capable  of  Inun- 
dating entire  communities.  Insurers  blanch 
at  the  prospect  of  paying  for  their  havoc. 
Moreover,  because  insurance  against  them 
has  appeal  only  In  the  localities  where  the 
peiU  is  greatest,  there's  little  way  for  an 
insurer  to  apply  his  golden  precept  of  col- 
lecting premiums  from  the  many  to  pay  the 
claims  of  a  few. 

Tliese  same  considerations,  _  however,  are 
serving  to  spiu-  efforts  within'  the  Johnson 
administration  and  In  Congress  to  come  up 
with  .some  alternate  form  of  relief  payments 
for  the  aflllcted.  For  the  greater  the  destruc- 
tion, the  greater  the  pressures  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  step  In  and  help  out.  Galvaniaed 
by  this  year's  freakish  combination  of  heavy 
winter  and  spring  floodUig  in  many  parts  of 
the  West  and  Hurricane  Betsy's  more  recent 
devastation  of  the  Louisiana  lowlands,  con- 
gressional majorities  are  plainly  prepared  to 
start  the  relief  funds  flowing,  though  the 
form,  size  and  exact  timing  of  help  are  still 
In  doubt. 

tedebal  indemnity  payments 
Creation  of  a  federally  subsidized  disaster 
Insurance  program  in  which  property  owners 
would  pay  some  premium  to  get  protection.  Is 
one  possibility  getting  consideration.  Most 
of  the  attention,  though,  centers  on  provid- 
ing unadorned  Government  Indemnity  pay- 
ments for  home  and  business  losses  In  desig- 
nated disaster  areas. 

"Private  property  owners  have  no  effective 
way  to  protect  themelves  against  the  worst 
forms  of  natural  calamity,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  entity  with  the  re- 
sources to  step  in  and  fill  the  void."  declares 
an  official  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  The  OEP  figures  to  spend  close  to 
$100  million  this  year  to  help  clean  away 
flood  and  storm  debris,  restore  public  facil- 
ities and  services  and  provide  emergency 
housing  to  disaster  victims;  but  under  pres- 
ent law  it  can't  do  anything  about  com- 
pensating private  losses. 

As  a  starter  In  that  direction,  the  House  Is 
due  to  approve  today  a  special  "Betsy"  WU 
providing  what  amounts  to  Federal  grants 
of  ttp  to  $1,800  each  to  uninsured  Louisiana, 
Fk}rlda,  and  Mississippi  residents  whose  prop- 


erty was  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  hiurl- 
cane.  The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
plans  to  take  up  the  measure  tomorrow  and 
barring  some  end -of -session  mlxup  it  should 
be  enacted  by  late  this  week. 

BROADER   disaster    RELIEF 

The  Betsy  bill  does  no  more  than  set  a 
precedent,  however,  and  despite  Its  $70  mll- 
Uon  price  tag,  it's  stingy  alongside  the  much 
broader  disaster  relief  legislation  that's  being 
readied  to  foUow.  Indeed,  after  ratifying 
the  Betsy  bill  last  Wednesday,  the  House 
PubUc  Works  Committee  immediately  turned 
its  attention  to  a  Senate-passed  Indemnifica- 
tion bin  that  would  set  far  higher  ceUlngs 
on  individual  payments  for  aU  future  disas- 
ters— $22,500  in  the  case  of  residential  dam- 
ages and  $75,000  for  business  property. 
Because  nobody  has  a  firm  idea  how  much 
this  scheme  might  ultimately  cost,  the  House 
group  wUl  probably  extend  its  deliberations 
on  the  measure  into  the  new  session  of  Con- 
gress that  begins  in  January.  Both  congres- 
sional and  administration  disaster  aid 
specialists  are  agreed,  though,  that  some  ver- 
sion of  the  broad  relief  measure  should  be 
enacted  soon.  ^ 

"The  simple  fact  that  we  have  to  resort  to 
special,  sectional  acts  of  Congress  to  provide 
relief  to  some  disaster  areas  is  indication 
enough  that  present  provisions  are  inade- 
quate," declares  Democratic  Senator  Birch 
Bayh,  of  Indiana,  chief  sponsor  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill.  Only  by  pledging  prompt 
attention  to  the  broad  Senate  measure  were 
leaders  of  the  House  public  works  unit  able 
to  get  an  assurance  from  Chairman  Pat 
McNamara  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  he'd  take  up  special  aid  for 
Betsy  victims. 

Actually,  indemnification  of  private  prop- 
erty losses  Is  only  one  feature  of  the  multi- 
benefit  aid  plan  approved  by  the  Senate  witli 
administration  backing.  The  legislation 
would  also  commit  the  Federal  Government 
to  picking  up  the  entire  tab  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  storm-damaged  schools,  highway's, 
sewage  works,  and  other  essential  public  fa- 
cilities. In  addition,  it  would  greatly  lib- 
eralize eligibility  standards  and  terms  of 
Small  Bxislness  Administration  disaster 
loans — the  principal  form  of  Federal  assist- 
ance now  available  to  Individual  disaster  vic- 
tims. 

These  SBA  home  and  business  rebuilding 
loans,  which  carry  an  Interest  charge  of  only 
3  percent,  can  now  be  offered  for  a  term  of 
no  more  than  20  years,  and  only  to  borrow- 
ers who  can't  qualify  for  private  credit.  Tiie 
Senate  bill  would  extend  the  maximum  loan 
term  to  30  years  and,  more  important,  make 
low-cost  SBA  credit  available  to  all  tomers 
in  any  area  the  agency  declares  to  be  dis- 
aster stricken.  (Portions  of  38  States  have 
been  so  designated  within  the  past  18 
months.) 

"This  may  take  some  business  away  from 
private  mortgage  lenders,"  concedes  one  of 
the  blU's  profKjnents,  "but  why  should  a 
provident  man  whose  home  has  been  waished 
away  have  to  pay  6  percent  for  rebuilding 
money  when  his  neighbor  with  a  lousy  credit 
rating  is  only  paying  3  percent?" 

The  Senate  bUl's  provisions  for  reimburs- 
ing property  owners  for  their  losses  would 
make  the  States  handle  damage  claims  and 
require  them  to  put  up  one-third  of  the 
funds.  The  money  would  only  go  out  for 
damage  categories  against  which  Insurance 
can't  be  obtained  "at  reasonable  rates"  and 
total  reimbursement  would  be  limited  to  75 
percent  of  the  amount  of  a  disaster  loss. 
Also,  high-risk  areas  especially  vulnerable 
to  reijeated  flooding  would  be  excluded  from 
coverage;  States  would  have  to  adopt  "flood- 
plain  zoning  controls"  that  would  rule  out 
such  areas. 

KO    WIND    PBOTBCnON 

Thus  a  maji  whose  $30,000  home  Is  com- 
pletely washed  away  by  a  flood  could  qualify 
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for  the  maximum  $15,000  Federal  grant,  plus 
$7,500  from  his  State  government — provided 
he  hadn't  built  In  an  area  ruled  off  limits  by 
his  State's  flood-zoning  plan.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  home  were  destroyed  by  a 
tornado  or  by  hurricane  winds  (as  contrasted 
with  hurricane  waters)  there  would  be  no 
Federal-State  reimbursement  because  he 
could  have  obtained  private  insurance 
against  wind  perils.  Ellglbllty  of  an  earth- 
quake victim  would  depend  on  the  avail- 
ability and  rates  for  earthquake  insurance 
in  his  locality. 

"We  feel  we've  taken  care  not  to  discourage 
sound  business  practices  In  any  way,"  says 
Senator  Bath.  And  neither  Insurers  nor 
mortgage  lenders  have  any  great  quarrel  with 
his  assertion,  though  the  lenders  are  far 
from  pleased  with  the  bill's  broadening  of 
SBA  loan  eligibility  standards. 

The  insurance  Industry,  for  its  part,  has 
long  agonized  over  its  Inability  to  offer  flood 
insurance  and  is  glad  to  have  protection 
against  the  torrent  of  abuse  that  invariably 
follows  rejection  of  mass  water  damage 
claims.  There  are  misgivings,  to  be  sure, 
about  Just  where  a  Federal  intrusion  into  the 
indemnity  field  may  ultimately  lead.  But 
the  Bayh  bill,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  in- 
surance industry  envoys  In  Washington, 
poses  no  Imminent  threat. 

COULD    AID    INSURERS    LATER 

"It  doesn't  discourage  purchase  of  any 
form  of  insurance  that's  on  the  market  now, 
and  by  encouraging  the  States  to  develop 
flood-zoning  systems,  it  could  pave  the  way 
for  making  private  flood  insurance  practical," 
observes  one  industry  man.  Should  flood 
zoning  ever  become  refined  enough  to  permit 
accurate  scaling  of  insiu-ance  rates  accord- 
ing to  flood  risks,  the  Bayh  bill  is  designed  to 
cede  jurisdiction  back  to  the  industry,  at 
least  in  lower  risk  areas. 

But  what  may  be  good  for  insiu'crs  and 
money  lenders  may  not  represent  "sound 
business  practice"  for  Uncle  Sam,  some  flood 
control  experts  suggest. 

Average  flood  and  tidal  damages  of  around 
$400  million  yearly  over  the  past  decade,  as 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  could 
soar  much  higher,  the  weathermen  concede. 
Even  the  estimated  $1.9  billion  in  damages 
inflicted  over  the  past  12  months — a  high 
water  mark — could  be  dwarfed  in  a  few  hours, 
It's  acknowledged,  if  a  wayward  hurricane 
should  ever  blow  into  the  New  York  area  at 
full  tilt. 

Once  before,  in  1956,  Congress  authorized 
creation  of  a  flood  indemnity  fund,  built  on 
an  insurance  framework  under  which  persons 
seeking  protection  would  pay  60  iiercent  of 
the  premium.  Uncle  Sam  20  percent  and  the 
States  the  balance.  But  the  Federal  Flood 
Indemnification  Administration,  set  up  to 
run  the  program,  quickly  became  mired  in 
ratesetting  quarrels.  And  when  it  came 
back  to  Congress  in  1957  for  $500  million  just 
to  get  the  program  going,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  balked.  Without  any 
funding,  the  program  perished. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM  AND  THE 
GENEVA   CONVENTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  not  so 
many  months  ago,  our  defeatists  and  our 
doomsday  criers,  as  well  as  our  enemies, 
were  telling  us  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
could  not  be  won. 

Some  of  them  said  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly win,  because  the  French  who  knew 
southeast  Asia  so  much  better  than  we 
do  had  not  been  able  to  win  with  an 
army  of  500,000  men. 

This  is  an  argiunent  which  I  have  al- 
ways found  singularly  unimpi-essive. 

Indeed,  on  the  basis  of  their  enth-e 
record  in  Indochina,  the  French  colonial- 


ists should  be  the  last  ones  to  be  held  up 
as  an  example  or  to  be  asked  for  advice 
on  how  to  conduct  a  counterguerrilla 
war. 

Some  said  that  we  could  not  possibly 
win  because  we  ourselves  were  un- 
equipped to  fight  a  guerrilla  war  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  But  their  pessi- 
mistic appraisal  has  been  given  the  lie 
by  the  events  of  recent  months  in  Viet- 
nam. 

And  there  were  those  who  said  that  we 
could  not  possibly  win  because  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  were  prepared  to  fight  for  10 
or  20  years  if  necessary.  They  said  that 
Communist  regimes  are  infinitely  more 
stubborn  and  persevering  than  demo- 
cratic governments  can  ever  be,  and  that 
these  regimes  are  inherently  too  proud 
to  admit  defeat. 

This  appraisal  of  Communist  staying 
power  was  proved  wrong  in  the  Korean 
war,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  will 
again  be  proved  wrong  in  Vietnam. 

Communist  pilde  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  Communists  have  no  pride. 
They  are  history's  supreme  opportunists. 

When  hard  pressed,  they  have  always 
been  willing  to  call  a  halt  to  the  battle, 
even  at  the  cost  of  important  diplomatic 
concessions. 

In  the  days  after  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, Lenin  lectured  some  of  the  more 
stubborn  of  his  party  members  on  the 
need  for  knowing  how  to  take  one  step 
back,  so  that  they  would  at  a  future  date 
be  able  to  take  two  steps  forward.  And, 
at  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  Lenin 
purchased  peace  with  the  German  Ai-my 
by  major  territorial  and  other  conces- 
sions. 

So  it  simply  is  not  true  that  Commu- 
nists are  too  proud  to  back  down  or  to 
compromise. 

When  I  returned  from  the  Far  East 
last  May  and  reported  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  going  much  better  than 
could  be  gleaned  from  a  reading  of  the 
press  and  that  there  were  many  reasons 
for  being  sanguine  about  the  future,  I 
was  accused  by  some  editors  and  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  of  naivete  and  wishful 
thinking.  I  know  that  one  Senator  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  later  that  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 

But  today  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
will  challenge  the  statement  that  the 
war  is  going  vei-y  much  better  for  our 
side. 

Virtually  all  the  accounts  from  Viet- 
nam are  now  agreed  that  the  much- 
touted  Vletcong  monsoon  ofifensive  failed 
to  make  serious  headway;  that  our  side 
has.  by  and  large,  had  the  better  of  the 
Communists  in  the  important  engage- 
ments that  have  taken  place  since  last 
Juna  1;  that  morale  on  the  Government 
Side  has  improved  tremendously;  and 
that  there  are  clear  signs  that  the  morale 
of  the  Vietcong  is  beginning  to  crack. 

This  is  the  theme  of  an  article  in  this 
week's  Issue  of  Time  magazine,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Back  to  Geneva 


1954?  An  Act  of  Political  Folly"  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Time 
article  makes  it  clear  that  the  vastly 
Improved  situation  in  Vietnam  could  not 
possibly  have  come  about  without  large 
scale  American  intervention.  But  it  also 
underscores  the  fact  that  it  is  the  South 
Vietnamese  Ai-my,  and  not  the  American 
forces,  that  is  doing  most  of  the  fighting 
and  suffering  most  of  the  casualties. 
And  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are 
now  fighting  better  because,  with  our 
assistance,  they  are  now  confident  of  the 
final  outcome  of  the  struggle. 

Time  points  out  that  in  the  4  months 
after  U.S.  combat  units  went  into  ac- 
tion, some  3,000  Government  soldiers 
were  killed  compared  with  275  Amer- 
icans. It  also  points  out  that,  as  the 
U.S.  buildup  has  grown  larger.  Gov- 
ernment losses  in  action  have  gone  down 
dramatically— from  1,300  in  July,  to  800 
In  August,  to  567  in  September. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  declining 
Vietcong  morale.  Their  dead,  whom  they 
previously  used  to  remove  from  the  bat- 
tlefield even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
are  now  frequently  left  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  large  numbers.  Their  weap- 
ons, which  they  previously  considered 
far  more  precious  than  lives,  are  now 
frequently  left  behind  by  the  retreating 
Vietcong. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  evidence  of  the  declining  Viet- 
cong morale  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
month  of  September  defections  from  the 
Vietcong  to  the  Government  side  reached 
the  all-time  high  of  1.654.  Against  this 
figure,  the  Vietcong  was  able  to  boast  of 
only  225  Government  defections  during 
the  previous  month  of  August. 

The  Vietcong  still  have  a  lot  of  fight 
in  them.  But  all  the  indications  are 
that  the  tide  of  battle  has  now  turned. 
Prisoners  and  defectors  both  report 
that  recent  allied  victories  have  caused 
the  Vietcong  to  lose  much  of  their  cocki- 
ness and  that  continuing  offensive  ac- 
tion by  American  and  Vietnamese  troops 
and  by  American  and  Vietnamese  air- 
craft now  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  them  to  rest  in  one  place  for  any 
peirod  of  time.  They  say  that  the  Viet- 
cong are  kept  constantly  on  the  move, 
so  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  take 
care  of  their  weapons  properly;  that  they 
are  short  of  sleep  and  short  of  medical 
supplies  and  short  of  food  and  of  other 
essentials. 

The  incredible  youth  of  the  recent 
prisonei-s  and  defectors  is  another  clue 
to  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Viet- 
cong. There  was  a  time  when  the  Viet- 
cong relied  to  a  large  degree  on  volun- 
teers. But  many  of  their  newly  re- 
cruited contingents  are  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  14-  and  15 -year-old  boys 
who  have  been  conscripted  into  the  Viet- 
cong army  against  their  will  and  against 
their  parents'  will. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  over  the  coming  months  things  will 
continue  to  get  woree  for  the  Vietcong 
and  will  continue  to  go  better  for  our 
side. 
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The  American  buildup  now  stands  at 
approximately  150,000.  It  will  soon  go 
to  200,000  men. 

The  men  already  in  Vietnam  may  have 
been  raw  at  the  point  of  arrival;  but 
they  are  now  shaping  up  into  battle- 
hardened  guerrilla  veterans. 

The  cooperation  between  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  is  constantly  im- 
proving, and  so  is  cooperation  between 
our  own  forces  and  the  Vietnamese 
ai-med  forces. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  under 
General  Ky  is  shaping  up  impressively. 

Against  the  background  of  the  grow- 
ing American  buildup  in  South  Vietnam 
and  the  deteriorating  military  position 
of  the  Vietcong,  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  now  realize 
that  they  cannot  win  the  war  and  they 
are  therefore  seeking  to  extricate  them- 
selves at  the  conference  table,  as  they 
were  able  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  Korean  war  thiough  the  prolonged 
conference  at  Panmunjom. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Communists  hope 
to  achieve  at  the  conference  table  the 
victory  which  has  been  denied  them  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

And  the  formula  they  have  chosen  for 
this  is  a  call  for  th3  return  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1954. 

I  have  myself  seen  at  least  a  dozen 
broadcasts  from  Moscow  and  even  from 
Peiping  over  the  past  2  months  calling 
for  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Convention. 
And  only  this  week  the  papers  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  leaders  had 
issued  a  joint  statement  with  the  Danish 
Pi-ime  Minister,  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
visit  to  Moscow,  deploring  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  calling  for  its  termination 
through  a  recommitment  to  the  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement. 

Now  it  is  a  pretty  good  rough  rule  of 
thumb  that  anjrthing  the  Communists 
consider  good  for  themselves  is  almost 
certainly  not  good  for  the  free  world. 
But  unfortunately  so  much  confusion  has 
been  generated  about  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention that  there  are  many  people  in  our 
own  country — and  they  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  oppose  the  Viet- 
nam war — who  are  convinced  that  there 
would  have  been  no  war  in  Vietnam  if 
we  had  not  encouraged  President  Diem 
to  violate  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
who  believe  that  the  way  to  settle  the 
dispute  is  to  return  to  this  formula  on 
which  the  interested  parties  had  pre- 
viously agreed. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Geneva 
Agreements  were  a  fraud  perpetrated  on 
a  still  naive  and  gullible  Western  World 
by  the  Communist  powers. 

The  Communists  never  intended  to 
abide  by  the  restrictions  which  the  agree- 
ments theoretically  imposed  on  them; 
and  the  record  is  overwhelming  that  the 
Communists  were  in  violation  of  the 
agreements  from  the  first  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  sought  to  use 
the  Geneva  Agreements  to  prevent  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  from  de- 
fending Itself  and  to  compel  the  inte- 
gration of  the  South  with  the  North  un- 
der terms  that  could  only  have  led  to  the 
communization  of  the  complete  country. 


COMMUNIST    SABOTAGE    OF    THE    GENEVA 
AGREEMENTS 

The  public  confusion  an  the  origins  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  stems  in  large  meas- 
ure from  the  sabotage  by  the  Communist 
members  of  the  three-nation  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  set  up  to  su- 
pervise the  carrying  out  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements. 

By  1961.  reports  of  1,200  offensive  in- 
cidents by  Communist  agents,  ranging 
from  one-man  assassinations  to  large- 
scale  militai-y  actions,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission,  however,  took  no  ac- 
tion because  the  Polish  Communist 
member  consistently  refused  to  investi- 
gate reports  of  North  Vietnamese  inter- 
vention in  South  Vietnam. 

In  this  way.  this  entire  massive  body 
of  evidence  of  Hanoi's  intervention  in 
South  Vietnam  was  muted  and  rendered 
ineffective. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the 
past  summer,  I  had  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Theodore  Beau- 
bien  Blockley,  a  former  member  of  the 
Canadian  foreign  service  who,  in  the 
post-Geneva  period,  served  as  senior 
political  adviser  to  the  Canadian  Com- 
missioner to  the  International  Control 
Commission  for  Vietnam,  and  as  legal 
counselor  to  the  Canadian  Commis- 
sioners for  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well  as 
Vietnam.  He  also  served  for  some  pe- 
riod of  time  as  the  acting  leader  of  the 
Canadian  delegation  in  Hanoi. 

I  was  so  impressed  by  what  Mr.  Block- 
ley  had  to  say  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Geneva  accords  were  manipulated 
and  flouted  by  the  Communists,  that  I 
asked  Mr.  Blockley  whether  he  could 
provide  me  with  a  detailed  account  of  his 
experiences  which  I  might  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
I  felt  that  tills  would  be  particularly 
valuable,  because  no  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  has.  to 
my  knowledge,  heretofore  told  the  inside 
story. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
read  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Blockley's  letter. 
Here  is  a  member  of  the  Control  Com- 
mission who  served  in  North  Vietnam 
during  that  period  of  time,  and  he  now 
tells  us  what  really  went  on. 

On  September  29.  Mr.  Blockley  wrote 
me  a  long  letter  from  which  I  plan  to 
quote  extensively  in  my  further  remarks. 
But  before  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
dispel  some  of  the  confusion  that  unfor- 
tunately exists  about  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  agreement  and  about  the  pur- 
ported violation  of  the  agreement  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  by 
the  United  States. 

THE  TERMS  OF  THE   GENEVA   AGREEMENTS 

Insofar  as  they  pertain  to  Vietnam, 
there  were  two  items  of  importance  in 
the  group  of  dociiments  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Geneva  accords,  or 
Geneva  agreements. 

Tlie  first  was  an  agreement  for  a  mili- 
tary ti-uce  signed  by  the  French  and  the 
Vietminh.  This  truce  called  for  the  re- 
groupment  of  the  opposing  military 
forces  on  both  sides  of  the  17th  parallel, 
provided  that  people  wishing  to  move 
from  one  regroupment  zone  to  the  other 


might  do  so,  and  established  a  three- 
nation  International  Control  Commis- 
sion to  supervise  the  truce. 

This  military  agreement  also  placed 
ceilings  and  restrictions  on  the  amount 
and  type  of  military  forces  and  equip- 
ment which  might  be  maintained  in  each 
zone. 

In  addition  to  this  truce  between  the 
French  and  Vietminh,  there  was  also  a 
curious  document  entitled  a  "Final  Dec- 
laration" of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
This  document,  signed  by  no  person  or  no 
nation,  called  for,  among  other  things, 
the  holding  of  free  elections  in  July  1956 
to  establish  democratic  institutions  un- 
der which  the  country  might  be  unified. 

It  should  be  clear  to  even  the  most  in- 
experienced lawyer  that  such  unsigned 
declarations  bind  no  one  and  that  mii- 
lateral  declarations,  such  as  those  issued 
by  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Vietnam  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  have 
just  as  much  validity,  if  not  more.  At 
least  they  were  signed  by  someone. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  CJeneva  Con- 
ference on  Indochina  on  July  21.  1954, 
the  Vietnamese  delegate  formally  pro- 
tested "against  the  hasty  conclusions  of 
the  armistice  agreement  by  the  French 
and  Vietminh  high  commands  only,"  and 
against  various  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

He  protested  particularly  "against  the 
fact  that  the  French  high  command  was 
pleased  to  take  the  right,  without  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  of  the  delegation  of 
the  State  of  Vietnam,  to  set  the  date  of 
further  elections." 

He  concluded  by  saying: 

The  Government  of  the  state  of  Vietnam 
w^ished  the  conference  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  it  reserves  the  full  freedom  of  action 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  sacred  right  of  the 
Vietnamese  i>eople  to  territorial  unity,  na- 
tional independence,  and  freedom. 

The  United  States  took  the  position  in 
its  declaration  that  it  would  support  the 
Geneva  Agreements  and  would  view  with 
concern  any  attempt  to  upset  them  with 
force. 

On  the  subject  of  reunification,  we 
maintained  we  would  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  elections  vmder  United  Na- 
tions supervision.  • 

The  South  Vietnamese  authorities  also 
announced  that  they  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  provisions  of  the  Franco- 
Vietminh  truce,  but  they  made  it  plain 
that  they  bitterly  resented  the  artificial 
division  of  their  coimtry. 

But  putting  aside  this  question  of  who 
agreed  to  what  at  Geneva,  and  putting 
aside  the  fact  that  the  final  declaration 
is  an  obscurely  worded  document,  it  is 
plain  that  the  documents  issuing  from 
this  conference  10  years  ago  were  quite 
clear  on  what  sort  of  elections  were  to 
be  held  in  Vietnam.  They  were  to  be 
free  elections.  And  it  has  been  as  plain 
as  a  pike-staff  for  the  past  decade  that 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
free  elections  ever  have  been  held  in 
North  Vietnam- 
Free  elections  would  only  have  been 
possible  throughout  the  tenitory  of  Viet- 
nam if,  over  the  2 -year  period  between 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  pro- 
posed date  of  the  elections,  there  had 
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been  complete  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  politi- 
cal organization  In  the  North,  as  well  as 
the  South. 

In  the  South,  these  conditions  were 
at  leasf-met  within  certain  limits. 

But  in  the  North  the  victorious  Viet- 
minh  regime  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  imposition  of  a  totalitarian  Commu- 
nist regime.  The  press  and  radio  were 
taken  over  by  the  state.  Opposition  po- 
litical organizations  wore  illrgalized. 
Scores  of  thousands  of  oppositionists 
were  murdered  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands imprisoned. 

You  do  not,  however,  have  to  take  my 
word  for  the  above  statements.  I  want 
to  quote  from  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  the 
current  Defense  Minister  of  North  Viet- 
nam, as  he  spoke  to  the  10th  Congress  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party 
in  October  of  1956: 

We  made  too  many  deviations  and  exe- 
cuted too  many  honest  people.  Wc  attacked 
on  too  large  a  front  and,  .seeing  enemies 
everywhere,  resorted  to  terror,  which  became 
far  too  widespread. 

WhUst  carrying  out  our  Ir.nd  reform  pro- 
gram we  failed  to  respect  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  faith  and  worship  in  many  areas. 

When  reorganizing  the  party,  we  paid  too 
much  importance  to  the  notioi\  of  social 
class  Instead  of  adhering  flir.ily  to  political 
qualifications  alone.  Instead  of  recognizing 
education  to  be  the  first  essenllnl,  we  resorted 
exclusively  to  organizational  measures  such 
as  disciplinary  punishments,  expulsion  from 
the  party,  executions.  dissoUUion  of  party 
branches  and  cells.  Worse  stUl.  torture  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  pnictire  during 
party  reorganization. 

So,  3  months  after  the  time  that  free 
elections  were  to  be  held  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese themselves  admitting  they  were 
running  a  police  state  where  executions, 
terror,  and  torture  were  commonplace. 

Free  elections  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  been  a  travesty  of 
the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  final 
declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

I  have  already  made  the  point  that 
the  appendix  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
calling  for  national  elections  in  1956  was 
not  legally  binding  on  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

But  if  one  wishes  to  argue  that  this 
clause  was  binding  on  both  sides,  then 
it  is  clear  that  North  Vietnam  was  from 
the  very  first  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Accord  on  this  point  because  its  vei-y  first 
act  was  to  destroy  all  those  political  pre- 
conditions which  might  have  made  free 
elections  possible. 

COMMUNISM  AND  DEMOCRATIC   ELECTIONS 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  the 
current  advocates  of  nationwide  elec- 
tions in  Vietnam  have  not,  I  believe,  giv- 
en adequate  consideration. 

Their  advocacy  is  generally  justified 
on  the  groimds  that  a  nationwide  elec- 
tion is  the  only  democratic  and  reason- 
able manner  of  settling  the  Vietnam 
dispute. 

Most  of  them  would,  I  believe,  be  pre- 
pared to  concede  that  Communists,  when 
they  engage  In  election  campaigns  or 
when  they  seek  to  win  the  support  of 
the  people  in  a  country  or  an  area  they 


do  not  yet  control,  generally  masquer- 
ade as  non-Conununlsts. 

Thus  the  Bolsheviks  promised  the 
peasants  peace,  bread,  and  land. 

The  Chinese  Commimlsts  presented 
themselves   as  agrarian  refoimers. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  presented  himself  as  a 
nationalist,  anticolonialist  leader. 

Fidel  Castro  pretended  to  be  a  consti- 
tutionalist democrat  in  revolt  against  the 
Batista  dictatorship. 

But  when  they  came  to  power  Lenin 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
Fidel  Castro  all  dropped  their  masks,  and 
set  about  the  business  of  erecting  totali- 
tarian Communist  states  and  collectiviz- 
ing their  peasants  and  terrorizing  their 
subjects. 

Neither  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  people  of  China  nor  the  people  of 
Vietnam  nor  the  people  of  Cuba  nor  the 
people  of  any  other  Communist  state 
ever  voted  for  communism  as  such  or 
ever  gave  their  support  to  a  movement 
which  promised  them  communism.  They 
were  defrauded— but  by  the  time  they 
di-scovered  that  they  had  been  defrauded, 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  advo- 
cate a  nationwide  election  as  a  solution 
for  the  Vietnam  impasse,  would  also  be 
prepared  to  concede  that,  once  the  Com- 
munists establish  themselves  in  power, 
they  do  not  accord  their  subjects  the  op- 
tion of  voting  them  out  of  power  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  rule. 

What  they  are  proposing,  in  effect, 
therefore,  is  that  we  agree  to  a  one-time 
election  in  Vietnam.  And  if  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  who  have  been  under 
Communist  Party  discipline  for  12  years 
are  pressured  into  voting  for  the  Com- 
munist slate,  and  if  they  are  joined  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  in  South 
Vietnam  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  voting  for  national  inde- 
pendence, the  result  of  the  election  must 
be  con.sidered  binding  for  all  time  by  all 
countries  because,  so  the  argument  goes, 
the  Vietnamese  people  will  have  opted 
for  communism. 

In  my  opinion,  any  such  one-time  elec- 
tion is  a  travesty  on  democracy  and  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  process 
of  self-determination. 

For  my  own  part.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  agree  to  nationwide  elections  in  Viet- 
nam if  strong  international  machinery 
could  be  set  up  to  as.sure  the  Vietnamese 
people  of  complete  political  democracy 
for  a  period  of  several  years  after  the 
election,  with  the  understanding  that 
there  would  be  a  second  election  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  any  such  sec- 
ond election  the  people  would  turn 
against  the  Communists  in  as  over- 
whelming numbers  as  the  Hungarian 
people  turned  against  their  Communist 
regime.  But  I  am  also  convinced  that 
no  Communist  regime  would  ever  or 
could  ever  agree  to  such  democratic  elec- 
tions because  the  Communists  also  know 
that  such  elections  would  mean  the  end 
of  communism. 

Communist  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  were  not  confined  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  totalitarian  state. 


Article  15  of  the  agreement  on  Viet- 
nam said  that  withdrawals  of  the  regu- 
lar armed  forces  were  to  take  place  with- 
out hindrance,  destniction.  or  sabotage 
of  any  public  property,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  civilian  population.  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Trager,  professor  of  interna- 
tional affairs  at  New  York  University 
and  one  of  this  country's  leading  experts 
on  southeast  Asia,  has  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  issue  of  "Vietnam  Perspectives": 

As  a  matter  of  record  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Vletmlnh  forces  from  the  zone  of  the 
south  was  accompanied  by  considerable 
looting  and  destruction  of  public  buildings 
and  railroads,  systematic  destruction  or 
theft  of  the  files,  documents,  and  especially 
land  registries  In  the  upper  provinces  close 
to  the  17th  parallel,  and  kidnaping  or  murder 
of  local  officials.  But.  by  contrast  to  the 
activity  of  the  Irregulars  who  were  left  be- 
hind, these  were  transient  woes  visited  upon 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Professor  Trager  went  on  to  point  out 
that  in  1955  the  irregular  cadres  who 
have  been  left  behind  in  South  Vietnam 
were  fomially  organized  into  the  so- 
called  army  of  liberation  and  that  it 
was  at  this  early  date  that  the  Commu- 
nists embarked  upon  their  systematic 
campaign  of  terror  and  kidnaping  and 
sabotage  and  military  action  disguised 
as  internal  revolt  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  AprU  1956,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  accept  the  statement 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  authorities 
had  been  breaching  the  militaiy  articles 
of  the  Geneva  agreement,  and  presented 
figures  to  prove  that  it  was  in  fact  North 
Vietnam  which  had  been  breaching  the 
military  clauses  of  the  agreement. 

Let  me  quote  from  this  British  memo- 
randum for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
reestablish  some  perspective  on  what 
really  happened: 

The  Soviet  Government  was  no  doubt 
aware  that  similar  accusations  by  the  Viet- 
minh  high  command  have  already  been  In- 
vestigated by  the  Internatlonai  Commission 
and.  as  explained  In  the  Commissions  fourth 
and  fifth  Interim  reports,  shown  to  be  with- 
out foundation. 

Nor  can  Her  Majesty's  government  give 
any  credence  to  the  charge  of  preparation  of 
"military  cadres"  for  the  so-called  campaign 
to  the  north  with  the  aim  of  starting  a  new 
war  In  Indochina.  In  this  connection  Her 
Majesty's  government  consider  that  a  com- 
pxarl.son  of  mUltary  developments  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam  provide  the  best  guide  to 
the  attitude  and  Intentions  of  the  author- 
ities in  the  two  zones. 

At  the  time  of  the  agreement  on  the  ces- 
Batlon  of  hostilities,  the  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  Union  high  command  in  Viet- 
nam amounted  to  approximately  300.000 
men.  Since  then  over  100,000  French  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  and  there  will  soon  be 
none  left,  while  the  Vietnamese  Army  has 
been  reduced  by  20,000  men.  In  North  Viet- 
nam, however,  there  has  been  no  such  re- 
duction In  military  strength  since  the  con- 
clusion Of  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  On  the  contrary,  the  Vietmlnh 
Army  has  been  so  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  men  and  reequlpment  of  Irregular  forces 
that,  instead  of  the  7  Vietmlnh  divisions  in 
existence  in  July  1964  there  are  now  no  less 
than  20.    The  striking  contrast  between  mas- 
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slve  military  expansion  in  the  north  and  the 
withdrawal  and  reduction  of  military  forces 
m  the  south  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Blockley,  in  his  letter  to  me,  said 
that  the  evidence  of  espionage,  subver- 
sion, and  sabotage  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  was  so  massive  that 
he  was  able  to  get  the  Legal  Committee 
of  the  Commission  to  bring  in  an  unani- 
mous report  on  this  subject.  But  then, 
says  Mr.  Blockley : 

The  signing  Polish  member  was  recalled, 
the  report  repudiated  by  the  Poles,  and  the 
Indian  legal  adviser  got  his  knuckles  severely 
rapped  by  New  Delhi. 

Mr.  Blockley  went  on  to  point  out  that 
the  story  of  what  happened  in  North 
Vietnam  after  the  Geneva  Convention 
is  largely  unknown  because  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  and  texts  of  the  var- 
ious majority  and  minority  reports  have 
not  been  published.  He  said  that  these 
documents  would  reveal  a  "constant  and 
flagrant  flouting  by  the  Communists"  of 
the  terms  of  the  convention  and  that, 
despite  instructions  from  their  govern- 
ments to  keep  contention  to  a  minimum, 
"The  Canadians  were  compelled  to  regis- 
ter their  dissent  from  the  protection  ac- 
corded the  North  Vietnamese  by  the 
Poles  and  Indians  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions." 

Mr.  Blockley  further  expressed  the 
opinion : 

The  agreement  was  never  really  Intended 
to  work,  and  the  Commission  was  always 
intended  to  be  a  facade  behind  which  the 
Communists  •  •  •  were  able  to  mount  the 
assault  which  finally  broke  In  full  fury  a  few 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Blockley  said  that  the  agreement 
was  hardly  signed  before  the  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese  Government 
had  breached  it.  He  pointed  out  that 
although  almost  a  million  non-Commu- 
nists managed  to  get  away  from  North 
Vietnam  as  the  French  were  surrender- 
ing, the  agreement  provided  for  exit  per- 
mits for  all  others  who  wished  to  leave. 
These  were  denied  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  of  whom  the  Commission  had 
knowledge.  "How  many  millions  more 
there  were  of  whom  the  Commission  had 
no  knowledge  we  shall  never  know,"'  Mr. 
Blockley  said  in  his  letter. 

The  Commission  did  know  that  there 
was  a  large-scale  revolt  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  North  Vietnam,  said  Mr. 
Blockley.  largely  over  the  matter  of  the 
refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties to  issue  the  exit  permits  which  had 
been  promised  the  local  population,  and 
to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the 
agreement.  Canadians  serving  on  the 
Commission's  local  team  saw  evidence  of 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  with  their 
own  eyes,  he  said,  and  received  full  ac- 
counts, but  the  Commission  would  not, 
and  could  not,  do  anything  about  it. 

Early  attempts  by  some  Canadians  and 
a  very  few  Indians  to  insist  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  in  respect  to  certain  Indi- 
viduals were  tantamount  to  sentences  of 
death  for  them,  Mr.  Blockley  reported. 
The  Canadian  delegation  and  even  the 
Indian  delegation  destroyed   thousands 


of  petitions  from  people  in  North  Viet- 
nam who  clearly  came  within  the  pro- 
tecting clauses  of  the  agreement  so  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  the  petitions 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
authorities. 

During  Chou  En-lai's  state  visit  to 
Hanoi,  Mr.  Blockley  was  invited,  as  act- 
ing leader  of  the  delegation  at  the  time, 
to  attend  the  numerous  receptions  which 
were  accorded  Chou.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  he  had  two  long  talks  with 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  two  with  Chou  En-lai. 

Early  next  morning,  said  Mr.  Blockley, 
he  was  roused  by  the  delegation  officer 
of  the  day  who  informed  him  that  a  mob 
had  gathered  at  the  delegation  office 
building,  and  had  forced  itself  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  building,  despite  the  ef- 
fort of  armed  Communist  guards,  and 
unarmed  Canadian  soldiers,  to  keep  them 
out.  He  was  driven  hurriedly  to  the  of- 
fice building.  The  crowd,  which  was  over 
a  thousand  and  growing  rapidly,  let  the 
car  through  when  thr;  orderly  officer 
called  out: 

C'est  Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur  Canadien. 

Entering  the  building  courtyard,  said 
Mr.  Blockley,  he  found  200  or  300  more 
North  Vietnamese  milling  around,  with  a 
score  or  so  of  anxious  Canadian  soldiers 
keeping  them  from  going  up  the  stair- 
cases into  the  offices  themselves.  He 
went  up  to  a  half-way  landing  on  one  of 
these  staircases,  and  shouted  for  silence. 
Then  he  singled  out  an  impressive  look- 
ing Vietnamese  matron  to  act  as  spokes- 
man, demanding  to  know  from  her  what 
the  demonstration  was  all  about.  The 
matron  told  him  that  the  rumor  had 
quickly  spread  about  Hanoi  during  the 
preceding  evening  and  night  that  the  Ca- 
nadian delegation  now  enjoyed  cordial 
relations  with  the  Communist  authori- 
ties, and  would  now  be  able  to  insure  the 
issuance  of  exit  permits  to  those  who 
had  been  denied  them. 

So — she  added  quite  simply  to  Mr. 
Blockley— 

I  knew  there  would  be  thousands  coming  for 
them  today,  so  I  came  early  for  mine,  as  have 
these  other  people. 

In  the  meantime  truckloads  of  armed 
police  and  soldiers  had  t>een  arriving  out- 
side, and  struggles  were  developing  as 
they  tried  to  seize  people  in  the  crowd. 
Shouting  so  that  he  could  be  heard  above 
the  commotion,  Blockley  managed  to  ar- 
rest these  activities,  and  then  he  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  from  the  outside  stair- 
case landing. 

Que  vous  §tes  fous-fous-fous.  How  mad 
you  are  to  come  here — 

He  said— 

The  Canadian  delegation  can  never,  never, 
never  help  you;  the  Internatlanal  Commis- 
sion can  never,  never,  help  you — It  does  not 
want  to  help  you.  Never  come  near  this 
building  again,  nor  go  near  the  Commission 
building.  And  tell  everybody  else  so.  Now, 
rvm,  run,  run,  and  get  away  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

As  he  cried  out  the  last  words,  Blockley 
signaled  to  the  Canadian  soldiers  who 
swung  open  the  great  gates,  and  the 
crowd  In  the  courtyard  erupted  into  the 
crowd  outside,  and  all  turned  and  scat- 


tered bowling  over  many  police  and  sol- 
diers who,  miraculously,  refrained  from 
opening  fire. 

Mr.  Blockley  concluded  his  account  of 
the  incident  with  these  words : 

Mercifully,  only  two  or  three  truckloads 
of  prisoners  were  borne  off  In  the  police  vans. 
All  efforts  In  the  Commission  subsequently 
to  insure  these  luckless  ones  were  not  pun- 
ished for  attempting  to  exercise  their  rights 
under  the  Geneva  Agreements  went  without 
success. 

Mr.  Blockley  said  that  he  frequently 
returned  to  his  office  or  his  residence  to 
be  greeted  by  North  Vietnamese  who  had 
somehow  managed  to  smuggle  themselves 
in  and  who  would  then  plead  with  him 
to  save  them,  sometimes  throwing  their 
ai-ms  ai-ound  his  feet.  Among  them,  he 
said,  there  were  even  some  government 
officials.  But  since  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  he  could  do  to  help  them  escape, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  compel  them 
to  depart  by  threatening  to  call  the  Com- 
munist police. 

Commenting  on  this  entire  experience, 
Mr.  Blockley's  letter  said: 

In  view  of  the  Commission's  sorry  record 
of  failure  to  extend  any  sort  of  protection 
to  persons  entitled  to  such  protection  under 
the  Geneva  Agreements,  anyone  who  sug- 
gests it  could  do  any  better  in  assuring  a 
terror-free  election  throughout  North  and 
South  Vietnam  must  be  utterly  disingenuous, 
incredibly  ignorant,  or  downright  pro-Com- 
munist. 

Mx.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  my  letter  from  Mr.  Theodore  Beaubien 
Blockley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

WHAT  KIND  OF  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  day  when  the  Communists 
accept  our  invitation  to  meet  us  at  the 
conference  table,  the  first  thing  we  must 
do,  therefore,  is  to  set  the  record  straight 
in  our  own  minds  on  the  Greneva  Con- 
vention, so  that  we  will  not  again  be 
entrapped  by  a  call  for  a  return  to  the 
Convention  or  by  any  formula  similar  to 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

And  we  must  also  set  the  record 
straight  in  our  own  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coalition  goverrmients  with  Com- 
munists because  I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  coalition  in  Vietnam  would  be  an 
invitation  to  total  disaster. 

The  administration  has  advised  the 
rulers  of  Hanoi  that  we  place  no  precon- 
ditions on  the  convening  of  the  diplo- 
matic conference  to  terminate  the  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  accept  any 
conditions  posed  by  the  Communists  or 
that  it  will  consent  to  a  peace  which 
would,  within  a  short  period  of  time,  re- 
sult in  turning  South  Vietnam  over  to 
Conununist  control. 

President  Johnson  made  this  abun- 
dantly clear  when  he  warned  that  there 
was  no  power  on  earth  that  could  force 
us  from  Vietnam  or  that  could  compel  us 
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to  abandon  the  Vietnamese  people,  who 
look  to  us  for  protection. 

There  are  details  of  any  agreement 
that  cannot  be  foreseen.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  think  of  any  more  gen- 
erous proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  than  the  proposal 
outlined  by  the  administration  earlier 
this  year. 

This  proposal  did  not  call  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender  on  the  part  of  North 
Vietnam. 

It  did  not  even  call  for  compensation 
to  South  Vietnam  or  for  territorial  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  North. 

It  asked  simply  that  Hanoi  call  off  its 
war  of  aggression  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam — and,  in  return 
for  this,  it  offered  North  Vietnam  the 
prospect  of  participating  as  a  beneficiary 
in  the  multibillion-dollar  Mekong  River 
plan. 

Less  than  this  we  could  not  demand. 

More  than  this  we  cannot  offer,  with- 
out gravely  compromising  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam  for  which  so  many 
American  boys  have  now  given  "the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion." 
Exhibit  1 

Septemceh  29,  19C5. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Washington.  D.C., 
United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  In- 
viting me  to  write  and  teU  you  of  some  of  my 
experiences,  and  views  I  formed,  while  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  delegation  to  the 
International  Control  Commissions  in  Indo- 
china. A  career  diplomat  in  the  Canadian 
Foreign  Service.  I  was.  in  1957-58,  Senior 
Political  Adviser  to  the  Canadian  Commission 
on  the  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Vietnam  (to  give  it  its 
full  name  in  English ) .  I  also  served  as  legal 
adviser  to  all  three  Canadian  Commissioners 
(for  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia)  and  also 
was  acting  leader  of  the  delegation  to  the 
Vietnam  Commission  on  a  number  of  or- 
casions.  In  the  course  of  this  service  I  had 
se'-eral  convers.Ttiors  with  Ho  Chl-mlnh, 
Pham  Van  Dong  and  General  Glap;  and  with 
Prenaier  Chou-cn-lai  and  several  of  the 
Russian  leaders. 

The  study  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 
(1954)  I  was  called  on  to  make  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  my  duties  led  me 
to  the  firm  conclusion  that  no  legal  or  moral 
obligations  devolved  upon  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  from  the  operation  of  the 
agreement  relating  to  Vietnam. 

The  parties  to  this  agreement  were  Prance, 
a  defeated  colonial  power  endeavoring  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  consequences  of  a 
military  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  insurgent 
body,  the  other  party  to  the  agreement, 
which  was  itself  opposed  by  another  very 
large  segment  of  the  population. 

By  no  norm  of  international  law  with 
which  I  am  familiar  could  the  onerous  under- 
takings of  a  colonial  power  in  favor  of  one 
segment  of  the  population — of  the  national 
commiHiity — be  regarded  as  devolving  upon 
another  segment  of  the  community  which 
was  subsequently  successful  in  wresting  its 
own  independence  from  the  colonial  power. 
As  signatories  of  the  agreement,  both 
France  and  North  Vietnam  are  In  breach  of 
the  agreement,  but  it  Is  absurd  to  talk  of 
the  United  States  or  South  Vietnam,  who 
opposed  the  agreement,  as  having  "broken" 
it. 

In  any  event  the  agreement  was  hardly 
signed  before  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese Government  had  breached  it.  Al- 
though almost  a  million   non-Conununists 


managed  to  get  away  from  North  Vietnam 
as  the  French  were  surrendering  (an  ex- 
traordinary mass  "voting  with  the  feet"  to 
which  I  have  seen  little  reference  recently), 
the  agreement  provided  for  exit  permits  for 
all  others  who  wished  to  leave.  These  were 
denied  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  of  whom 
the  Commission  had  knowledge;  how  many 
millions  more  there  were  of  whom  the  Com- 
mission had  no  knowledge  we  shall  never 
know.  The  Commission  does  know  that 
there  was  a  large-scale  revolt  In  one  of  the 
Provinces  of  North  Vietnam,  largely  over 
this  matter  of  the  refusal  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese authorities  to  issue  the  exit  permits 
which  had  been  promised  the  local  popula- 
tion, and  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  agreement.  Canadians  serving  on  the 
Commission's  local  team  saw^  evidence  of 
suppression  of  the  revolt  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  received  full  accounts,  but  the 
Commission  would  not,  and  could  not,  do 
anything  about  it. 

Early  attempts  by  some  Canadians  and  a 
very  few  Indians  to  insist  tlaat  the  North 
Vietnamese  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment in  respect  to  certain  individuals  were 
tantamount  to  Si?ntence3  of  death  for  them. 
I  have  referred  in  an  earlier  letter  to  the 
hours  spent  by  members  of  the  Canadian 
delegation,  including  myself,  in  destroying 
thousands  of  petitions  from  people  in  North 
Vietnam  who  clearly  came  within  the  pro- 
tecting clauses  of  the  agreement,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  Uie  petitions 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
authorities.  To  give  some  of  the  Indians 
their  due,  I  was  told  by  some  of  them  that 
they  had  done  like  wise  with  petitions  ad- 
dressed either  to  their  delegation  or  to  the 
Commission  Secretariat. 

During  Chou  En-lal's  state  visit  to  Hanoi. 
I  wr.s  invited,  as  acting  leader  of  the  dele- 
gation at  the  time,  to  attend  the  numerous 
receptions  which  were  accorded  him.  At 
the  first  Of  these  I  was  singled  out  by  Ho 
Ciii  Minh  as  the  only  person  at  the  recep- 
tion besides  the  guest  of  honor.  Chou.  with 
whom  he  conversed.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening.  I  had  two  long  talks  with  him.  and 
two  with  Chou  En-lai. 

Enrly  next  morning  I  was  roused  by  the 
delegation  officer  of  the  day  who  informed 
nie  a  mob  had  gathered  at  the  delegation 
office  buUding.  part  of  whicli  had  forced 
itself  into  the  courtyard  of  the  building, 
despite  the  effort  of  armed  Communl.st 
guards,  and  unarm.ed  Canadian  soldiers,  to 
keep  them  out.  I  was  driven  hurriedly  to 
the  office  building,  the  crowd  (which  I  esti- 
mated at  over  a  thousand  and  growing 
rapidly)  letting  the  car  through  when  the 
orderly  officer  called  out,  'Cest  M.  I'Am- 
bassadeur  canadien." 

Going  through  a  postern  in  the  main 
gates  of  the  carriage  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing courtyard.  I  found  200  or  300  North  Viet- 
namese milling  around  in  there,  with  a 
score  or  so  of  anxious  Canadian  soldiers 
keeping  them  from  going  up  the  staircases 
into  the  offices  themselves.  I  went  up  to  a 
half-way  landing  on  one  of  these  stair- 
cases and  shouted  for  silence,  then  singled 
out  an  impressive  looking  Vietnamese  matron 
to  act  as  spokesman,  demanding  to  know 
from  her  what  the  demonstration  was  all 
about.  She  told  me  the  rumor  had  quickly 
spread  about  Hanoi  during  the  preceding 
evening  and  night  that  the  Canadian  dele- 
gation now  enjoyed  cordial  relations  with 
the  Communist  authorities  and  would  now 
be  able  to  insure  the  issuance  of  exit  per- 
mits to  those  who  had  been  denied  them. 
"So,"  she  added  quite  simply,  "I  knew  there 
would  be  thousands  coming  for  them  today, 
so  I  came  early  for  mine,  as  have  these 
other  people." 

In  the  meantime  truckloads  of  armed  po- 
lice and  soldiers  bad  been  arriving  outside. 
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and  struggles  were  developing  as  they  tried 
to  seize  people  in  the  crowd.  Shouting  so 
that  I  could  be  heard  above  the  commo- 
tion,  I  managed  to  arrest  these  activities,  and 
then  I  addressed  the  crowd  from  the  outside 

staircase   landing.       "Que   vous   etes   fous 

fous — fous" — -How  mad  you  are  to  come 
here"  and  going  on  in  French.  "The  Cana- 
dian delegation  can  never,  never,  never  help 
you — it  does  not  want  to  help  you.  Never 
come  near  this  building  again,  nor  go  near 
the  Commission  building.  And  tell  every, 
body  else  so.  Now,  run,  run,  run,  and  get 
away  as  fivst  as  you  can." 

As  I  cried  out  tiie  last  words  I  signalled 
to  the  Canadian  soldiers  wiio  swung  open 
the  great  gates,  and  the  crowd  in  the  court- 
yard erupted  into  the  crowd  outside,  and  all 
turned  and  scattered,  bowling  over  many 
police  and  soldiers  vaho,  miraculously,  re- 
frained from  opening  fire  (although  we  had 
heard  rifle  ftre  in  Hanoi  previous  nights). 

The  last  I  saw  of  the  marvelous  old  Viet- 
namese dame,  she  had  kilted  her  grounu- 
length  skirts  up  to  her  knees,  had  nimbly 
dodged  two  or  three  soldiers  and  police, 
leaped  into  a  pedicab  which  she  must  have 
arranged  for  beforehand,  and  careened  off 
down  the  street,  rounding  a  corner  on  two 
Wheels  while  a  policeman  who  had  been 
pursuing  her  in  another  pedicab  lay  sprawled 
in  the  street,  his  pedicab  operator,  either 
dolibeiately  or  accidentally  having  upset  iu 
attempting  to  round  the  same  corner. 

Mercifully,  only  two  or  three  truckloads 
of  prisoners  were  borne  off  In  the  police 
vans.  All  efforts  In  the  Commission  subse- 
quently to  ensure  these  luckless  ones  were 
not  punished  for  attempting  to  exercise  tlieir 
rigliis  under  the  Geneva  Agreements  went 
Without  success. 

In  view  of  the  Commission's  sorry  record 
cf  failure  to  extend  any  sort  of  protection 
to  persons  entitled  to  such  protection  imder 
the  Geneva  Agreements,  anyone  who  sug- 
gests it  could  do  any  better  in  assuring  a 
terror  free  election  throughout  North  and 
South  Vietnam  must  be  utterly  disingenu- 
ous, incredibly  ignorant  or  downright  pro- 
Commuulst! 

I  will  but  briefly  mention  the  dreadful 
experience  of  finding  North  Vietnamese  In 
my  ofHce  and  in  my  residence — the  Lord 
knows  how  they  had  managed  to  get  in, 
evading  both  the  Vietnamese  and  Canadian 
guards — who  would  then  plead  with  me  to 
SAve  them  by  smuggling  them  out,  breaking 
down  and  throwing  their  arms  around  my 
feet,  even  threatening  me.  and  whom  I  in 
turn  would  have  to  threaten  u-ith  calling 
the  Communist  police  before  they  would 
leave.  Some  of  these  were  actually  gov- 
ernment officials. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Hanoi  I  was  ten- 
dered a  reception  which  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders. 
.Assigned  an  escorting  officer  who  spoke  im- 
peccable French,  and  very  good  English,  I 
managed  to  duck  out  from  under  his  guard, 
leaving  him  pinned  down  by  the  British 
Consul-General  and  the  French  Delegate- 
General.  I  managed  to  slip  off  with  three 
young  majors  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army, 
one  of  whom.  I  noted — to  the  evident  pleas- 
ure oX  all  three — wore  the  "Hero  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu"  medal.  North  Vietnam's  equivalent  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  Quickly  establishing 
rapport  with  the  majors — I  served  for  close 
to  15  years  In  the  Canadian  and  British 
Armies  and  Air  Forces — I  turned  the  con- 
versation to  political  matters.  In  an  effort 
to  convince  me  of  the  nobility  of  the  ideals 
of  communism,  the  "Hero  of  Dien  Bien  Phu" 
referred  to  the  recent  conduct  of  his  chief. 
Col.  Ha  Van  Lo.  Head  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Liaison  Mission  with  the  Interna- 
tional Commission. 

Col.  Ha  Van  Lo,  to  whom  I  had  been  in- 
troduced, was  standing  across  the  room  re- 
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garding  us  with  a  baleful  stare.  He  looked 
like  a  character  actor  out  of  Hollywood  cen- 
tral casting.  A  former  mandarin,  he  had 
a  long,  thin,  cruel,  basilisk  face — quite  the 
most  frightening  I  have  ever  seen.  Col. 
Ha  Van  Lo,  said  the  young  major,  had  had  a 
captive  turned  over  to  him  quite  recently. 
The  captive  was  his  own  brother,  an  officer 
on  the  opposite  side — in  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  Col.  Ha  Van  Lo  had  then  pro- 
ceeded, personally,  to  torture  his  own  brother 
to  death — not  too  quickly — extracting  a  lot 
of  useful  information  from  him  during  the 
process,  said  my  admiring  Informant.  Didn't 
that  prove  what  a  magnificent  thing  com- 
munism must  be,  to  make  a  man  do  that 
to  his  own  brother?  Fortunately,  at  this 
folnt  my  escorting  officer  came  hurrying  up 
to  reclaim  his  charge! 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  some 
measure  of  public  outcry,  in  the  United 
states,  Canada,  and  in  Europe,  over  the 
rough  treatment  sometimes  accorded  their 
prisoners  by  the  South  Vietnamese  soldiery. 
But  one  rarely  hears  of  the  truly  ghastly 
treatment  of  South  Vietnamese  captives  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Several  of  my  own 
non-Communist  friends  have  been  most  hor- 
rifyingly done  to  death  by  the  Communists. 
One,  Colonel  Nam.  had  his  poor  shattered 
corpse  dumped  in  front  of  his  house  in  Sai- 
gon for  his  wife  and  children  to  find.  No 
American  photographer  found  it  worth 
photographing. 

As  a  lesser  example  of  this  strange  dual 
morality — the  new  double  standard — we 
seem  to  apply  as  between  acts  of  the  Com- 
munist world  and  acts  by  those  on  our  own 
side — or  perhaps  it  is  only  a  double  standard 
applied  by  our  western  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision reporters,  commentators,  editorialists, 
all  concerned  with  the  International  Com- 
mission seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Canadians  In  North  Vietnam  should  be 
restricted  to  a  3-block  area  around  their  liv- 
ing quarters  and  office  buildings,  whereas  the 
Poles.  In  South  Vietnam,  would  be  permitted 
to  go  off  to  summer  resorts  like  Cap  St. 
Jaques,  to  wander  about  Saigon  at  will,  and 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  local  Vietnamese. 
In  my  early  days  in  Hanoi  the  only  diversion 
for  Canadians  was  to  go  for  a  postprandial 
walk  around  an  artificial  lake,  with  a  beauti- 
ful little  pagoda  in  the  middle.  It  appeared 
to  be  the  only  place  in  the  city  where  a  modi- 
ciim  of  privacy  was  possible,  at  night,  because 
the  Vletcong's  operation  of  Hanoi's  power- 
house was  so  Inefficient,  and  the  park  lights 
merely  glimmed  at  night. 

The  first  night,  walking  alone,  I  joined 
the  promenade  round  and  round  the  "p'tit 
lac,"  and  heard  voices  in  the  darkness  say 
softly,  "G'night  Mister  Canada,"  "Bon  soir. 
M'sleu."  At  first  I  would  turn  to  return  the 
salutation,  btit  would  only  encounter  in- 
scrutable Oriental  faces,  none  seemingly 
aware  of  my  presence.  Shortly,  I  learned  to 
reply  looking  straight  ahead,  without  en- 
deavoring to  discover  who  had  addressed  me. 
After  I  had  been  in  Hanoi  a  while,  I  learned 
that  it  was  possible  to  hold  conversations  this 
way — the  person  talking  with  me  remaining 
some  distance  to  the  side  and  alternatively 
moving  ahead  or  falling  behind,  usually 
screened  by  two  or  three  friends — all  of  us 
falling  silent  as  newcomers  approached. 

After  I  had  become  friendly  with  a  number 
of  persons  this  way.  mostly  university  stu- 
dents. 15  or  20  of  them  would  cluster  around 
a  park  bench  which  had.  In  preparation,  been 
inched  Into  the  darkest  spot  in  the  park, 
between  two  glimmering  lamp  bulbs,  at  the 
farthest  point  from  either.  From  these 
young  men  I  learned  that  the  whole  student 
body  of  Hanoi  University  had  been  expelled 
and  was  being  sent  to  v/ork  on  the  fields,  with 
a  complete  new  undergraduate  year  being 
brought  In  from  the  country.  Hanoi  youth 
were  to  be  left  to  "cool  off"  and  no  high 


school  graduates  from  the  big  city  schools 
would  be  taken  Into  the  university  that 
year.  The  wholesale  expulsion  was  because 
of  a  protest  by  some  20  or  30  students  over 
some  issue  which  I  do  not  remember.  If  I 
was  ever  told.  The  protesters  themselves  had 
disappeared;  it  was  generally  surmised  they 
had  been  executed.  The  expulsion  order  ap- 
plied even  to  the  graduating  medical  course, 
and  North  Vietnam  was  desperately  short  of 
doctors. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  letter  to  give 
some  small  indication  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  relating  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  inability  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  (as  well  as  the  lack  of  desire) 
to  protect  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  to  give 
them  that  freedom  of  choice  which  it  was 
pretended  was  the  objective,  among  others, 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

In  my  opinion,  the  agreement  was  never 
really  intended  to  work,  and  the  Commission 
was  always  Intended  to  be  a  facade  behind 
which  the  Communists — and  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  Polish  or  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists— were  able  to  mount  the  assault  which 
finally  broke  In  full  fury  a  few  months  ago. 

Espionage,  subversion  and  sabotage  was 
the  subject  of  a  unanimous  report  I  finally 
managed  to  bring  In  in  the  L^al  Commit- 
tee of  the  Commission;  the  signing  Polish 
member  was  recalled,  the  report  repudiated 
by  the  Poles,  and  the  Indian  legal  advisor 
got  his  knuckles  severely  rapped  by  New 
Delhi. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  minutiae  of  con- 
stant and  flagrant  flouting  by  the  Commu- 
nists of  such  restrictions  as  even  the  Agree- 
ment did  place  upon  them;  despite  instruc- 
tions to  keep  contention  to  a  minimum,  the 
Canadians  were  compelled  to  register  their 
dissent  from  the  protection  accorded  the 
North  Vietnamese  by  the  Poles  and  Indians 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  recommend 
that  you  ask  the  Canadian  Government  for 
their  record  of  the  Commission's  activities, 
including  majority  and  minority  reports  to 
the  cochalrmen  and  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mission's meetings.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  Poles  have  made  their  record, 
and  the  meetings  minutes,  available  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Chinese  and  the  Rus- 
sians. I  myself  have  seen  North  Vietnamese 
officials  with  copies  of  the  minutes  of  pre- 
vious  meetings   in   their   possession. 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment's white  paper  on  the  Vietnam  Commis- 
sion, Issued  quite  recently,  and,  in  line  with 
this  policy,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
Canadian  Government  should  not  give  quali- 
fied Americans,  such  as  the  members  of  your 
committee,  access  to  selected  dispatches  from 
the  Canadian  delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  Commission;  after  all,  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment provides  the  Canadian  Department 
of  External  Affairs  with  selected  classified 
material  which  is  very  useful  for  the  in- 
formation of  Canadian  policymakers,  and  is 
released  to  Canada  as  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  by  order  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  very  hard  for  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans to  realize  that  assassination  is  employed 
by  the  Communists  as  a  means  of  political 
action,  and  the  spoofing  of  the  fact  by  novels, 
movies  and  television  shows  makes  the  idea 
still  less  credible  to  the  average  Canadian 
and  American.  But  I  have  bad  official  deal- 
ings with  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  assas- 
sination committees,  so  designated  officially 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government. 
These  dealings  were  part  of  my  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  And  the  activi- 
ties of  the  particular  committees  concerned 
extended  far  out  of  Vietnam  and  into  Europe. 
The  Communists  also  employ,  of  cotirse, 
subtler  assassinations  than  that  of  the  body. 
Many  people  are  deterred  from  coming  for- 
ward and  offering  their  assistance  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle  for  these  reasons. 


But  I  should  count  myself  a  traitor  to  the 
spirit  of  man  if  I  did  not  offer  every  assist- 
ance which  I  could  give  to  help  you  in  your 
work  of  trying  to  correct  the  error  and 
sophistry — making  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter thing — associated  with  public  considera- 
tion of  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  not  only 
outside  the  United  States,  but  even  within 
the  United  States  Itself.  In  1936,  although 
a  Canadian,  I  Joined  the  British  Royal  Air 
Force  to  play  a  small  part  in  combating 
nazism — German  national  socialism;  were 
I  20  today  I  should  be  trying  to  join  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  to  make  my  small  contribution  in 
the  struggle  against  Communist  socialism, 
whose  fruits  I  have  seen.  Regarded  as  too 
old  today  to  join  an  Air  Force,  I  am  ready  to 
do  what  I  can. 

With  my  highest  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Theodore  Beaubien  Blockley. 


Exhibit  2 

(Vietnam    perspective,    August    1955] 

BiCK  TO  Geneva  1954?— An  Act  of  Political 
Folly 

(By  Frank  N.  Trager,  professor  of  Interna- 
tional affairs  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Administration,  New  York  Univer- 
sity) 

Various  voices,  including  the  distinguished 
U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conamlttee 
Chairman,  have  urged  that  in  seeking  an 
effective  and  reasonable  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  "much  (may)  •  »  *  be  said  for 
a  return  to  the  Geneva  Accords  in  1954,  not 
just  in  their  'essentials'  but  in  all  their  speci- 
fications." (Senator  J.  W.  Ptjlbright,  "Ad- 
dress on  Vietnam,"  the  New  York  Times,  June 
16,  1965.) 

Close  study  of  these  agreements  leads  to 
an  opposite  conclusion  neither  the  "essen- 
tials" nor  the  ■"speciflcations"  of  Geneva  1954 
should  be  sought  again.  They  were  written 
in  haste  and  ended  in  compromise  with,  and 
concessions  to,  the  Communist  powers. 
Tney  add  up  to  political  folly.  These  agree- 
ments aided  Communist  North  Vietnam  to 
initiate  further  struggle  against  South  Viet- 
nam and  prevented  any  objective  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  from  performing  its  assigned 
function.  They  also  fed  the  Pathet  Loa  in 
Laos  and  helped  to  bring  the  country  almost 
to  ruin.  (The  Western  solution  as  proposed 
m  the  Geneva  1962  Agreements  for  Laos:  ma- 
jority voting  within  the  Control  Commission, 
more  careful  definition  of  the  controls,  free- 
dom of  movement  for  the  Commission  with 
provisions  for  its  movement,  are  better  than 
those  of  1954,  but  still  not  good  enough. 
They  have  been  effectively  negated  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  military  hold  on  the  territory 
now  legally  assigned  to  them — territory  con- 
tiguous to  China  and  to  North  Vietnam 
which  they  have  illegally  held  since  and  be- 
cause of  ambiguities  in  Geneva  1954.) 

The  1954  agreements  contain  a  declaration 
of  13  articles;  and  3  agreements  governing 
the  "cessation  of  hostilities"  in  Cambodia  (33 
articles),  Laos  (41  articles)  and  Vietnam  (47 
articles).  It  is  quite  probable  that  those 
who  recommend  these  "essential"  and  "spe- 
cific" agreements  have  not  fully  studied 
them — or  even.  In  many  cases,  read  them. 

Nine  states  took  part  in  the  Geneva  1954 
Conference:  Cambodia,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  (the  Communist  North), 
Laos,  Prance,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  U.S.SJl.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  State 
of  Vietnam  (soon  to  become  the  Republic) 
and  the  United  States.  The  latter  two  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Declaration.  They  issued 
separate  "declarations."  The  United  King- 
dom and  the  U.S.S.R.  became  the  cochalr- 
men to  oversee  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ments. Though  the  Conference  began  (on 
the  Korean  questions)  on  April  26,  it  reached 
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the  Indochiuese  questions  on  May  8,  ending 
on  July  21. 

The  U.S.  declaration  held  that  it  would 
abide  by  tlie  Geneva  Declaration  provided 
that  the  signatories  refrained  in  the  future 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force;  It  also  indi- 
cated that  "any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in 
violation  of  the  •  •  •  Agreements"  would  be 
viewed  "with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity"; and  that  it  would  "not  join  in  an 
arrangement  which  would  hinder"  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam  in  determining  their  own 
future. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  though  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  Republic  of  Vietnani  were  signatories  to 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954,  this  fact  of 
itself  did  not  wholly  relieve  the  two  govern- 
ments from  observing  the  provisions  of  these 
Agreements  provided  all  other  parties  to  them 
abided  by  them.  There  is  precedent  in  inter- 
national law  for  observing  treaties  and  agree- 
ments which  cover  a  zone  or  subject  of  in- 
terests even  if  a  government  is  not  signatory 
to  the  treaty.  However,  any  breach  of  the 
articles  of  tlie  agreement  by  any  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  automatically  suspends  or 
destroys  the  basis  for  compliance  by  other 
contracting  or  related  parties.  It  certainly 
relieves  non^ignatcries  from  any  actual  or 
implied  obligation  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  or  agreement. 

It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  representatives  at 
Geneva  had  little  confidence  in  Its  con- 
clusions; that  they  expected  trouble  and 
therefore  provided  legitimate  tests  by  which 
the  United  States  could  legaUv  and  honor- 
ably determine  its  course  of  "action.  Any 
objective  examination  of  the  post-Geneva 
conduct  of  North  Vietnam  with  respect  to  the 
key  provisions  of  the  Agreements;  military 
matters,  treatment  of  civilian  populations  in 
the  zone  of  the  south  from  wliich  Its  cadres 
were  to  depart  and  in  its  own  territory,  and 
aiding  and  abetting  internal  subversion, 
yields  data  sufficient  to  declare  that  the 
Dem.ocratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  violated  the 
Agreements  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
signed.  Those  who  now  say  that  the  United 
States  was  (and  is)  guilty  of  violation  when 
in  the  critical  years.  1954-56,  it  appUed  the 
tests  written  into  the  Agreements  to  deter- 
mine the  bona  fides  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, are  either  misinformed  or  willing  dupes 
of  a  Communist  propaganda  line. 

The  various  non-Communist  state  dele- 
g-itions  at  Geneva  were  in  pnrt  the  victims  of 
French  political  pressure,  crer.ted  by  Premier 
Mendes-France  who  came  to  power  in  mid- 
June  on  a  policy  which  promised  a  solution 
to  the  Geneva  conference  and  the  end  of 
the  Franco-Vietnamese  war  by  July  21  or  his 
resignation.  Premier  Mendes-France  was 
openly  In  opposition  to  the  U.S. -supported 
European  Defense  Community  concept — as 
was  the  U.S.S.R.  He  thereby  gained  (in 
secret  sessions)  some  cooperation  from 
Molotov,  the  Russian  representative,  in  ful- 
filling his  timetable  but  at  the  expense  of 
compromises  and  concessions  which  the 
Western  powers  and  the  State  of  Vietnam  had 
not  wanted  to  make.  Since  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference was  called  to  end  the  hostilities  in 
French  Indo-China,  and  since  France  was  to 
be  the  cosigner  of  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties agreements  with  the  Communist  North 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  with  the  Kingdoms  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  Western  powers  re- 
luctantly and  unwisely  acquiesced  in  France's 
position. 

The  assorted  134  articles  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  I    treat    5    major    topics:    The 

^The  Geneva  Agreements  are  to  be  found 
in  "Documents  Relating  to  the  Discussion  of 
Korea  and  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference; and  Further  Documents"  (London: 
HMSO,  1954),  (Cmd.  9186  and  9239). 
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cease-fire;  regroupment  of  forces  and  treat- 
ment of  populations;  post-cease-fire  military 
assistance:  elections;  and  international 
supervisory  arrangements  to  guarantee  the 
first  4. 

1.  Cease-fire:  The  Western  powers  wanted 
to  Insure  agreement  on  cease-fire  before 
poUtical  questions  were  discussed.  The  Com- 
munists insisted  on  their  being  coupled  and 
won  out  since  the  milltarj-  situation  had  been 
steadily  going  against  the  French,  climaxed 
by  the  fall  of  Dienbienphu  on  the  very  day. 
May  8,  when  the  discussions  on  Indo-China 
began.  The  Communist  delegations  (as  in 
1965)  made  a  determined  bid  to  include 
the  Communist  Khmer  (Cambodian)  and 
Pathet  Lao  forces  as  regular  members  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  the  grounds  that  these 
were  "national  liberation  forces."  Here,  at 
least  the  opposition  of  the  royal  Lao  and 
Cambodian  governments  prevailed  over  the 
Vietminh  (Communists)  delegation  from 
Hanoi.  But  the  latter  won  a  major  conces- 
sion, as  we  shall  see,  when  this  type  of  ques- 
tion came  up  inider  regroupment.  Though 
the  cease-fire  agreements  prohibited  the 
"resumption  of  hostilities"  (Cmd.  9239,  Viet- 
nam, article  10.  19  and  24)  and  tliough  these 
articles  refer  to  "armed  forces '  and  "regular 
troops,"  nothing  that  the  Americans  and  the 
British  could  do  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
French  negotiators  to  insist  that  "irregular" 
i.e.  guerrilla  forces,  be  included  in  this  pro- 
hibition. 

Withdrawals  of  the  regular  armed  forces, 
including  equipment  and  suppUes  (Cmd. 
9239.  Vietnam,  article  15).  were  to  be  com- 
pleted within  300  days.  They  were  to  take 
place  without  hindrance,  destruction  or 
sabotage  of  any  pubUc  property  and  without 
injury  to  the  civil  population.  As  a  matter 
of  record  the  withdrawal  of  the  Vietminh 
forces  from  the  zone  of  the  south  was  accom- 
panied by  considerable  looting  and  destruc- 
tion of  public  buildings  and  railroads,  sys- 
tematic destruction  or  theft  of  the  files, 
documents  and  especially  land  registries  in 
the  upper  provinces  close  to  the  17th  parallel, 
and  kidnaping  or  murder  of  local  officials. 
But  by  contrast  to  the  activity  of  the  "ir- 
regulars '  who  were  left  behind  these  were 
transient  woes  visited  upon  tlie  Government 
and  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Immediately  after  the  Geneva  Agreements 
were  signed,  the  leader  of  North  Vietnam, 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  publicly  vowed  to  bring  about 
the  reunification  of  his  state  with  that  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  There  is  nothing 
reprehensible  in  such  a  view.  Many  Viet- 
namese, like  many  Germans  and  Koreans  are 
pledged  to  the  eventual  reunification  of  their 
countries.  What  is  at  issue  is  the  methods 
employed  to  achieve  the  goal.  In  1955,  the 
Vietminh  "irregular"  cadres  in  the  South  or- 
ganized what  came  to  be  called  the  "Army 
of  Liberation"  and  began  its  military,  terror, 
and  kidnaping  operations  against  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

In  mid-1956  I  toured  the  delta  of  South 
Vietnam  to  visit  installations  of  the  Philip- 
pine-manned Operation  Brotherhood,  a  medi- 
cal and  social  work  nongovernmental  aid 
effort  and  the  Cai  San  resettlement  villages 
of  northerners  who  voted  with  their  feet 
against  the  Communist  north.  In  both 
areas  we  had  to  have  military  protection  be- 
cause our  jeeps  and  canal  boats  were  subject 
to  Vietminh  fire.  The  country  was  at  war 
with  an  enemy  led,  trained,  inspired,  and  en- 
couraged by  Communists  whose  loyalty  was 
to  Hanoi,  and  who  were  attempting  to  over- 
throw a  legitimate  government  which  had 
become  a  republic  the  previous  year. 

The  irregulars  using  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion cached  prior  to  the  v^-ithdrawal  of  the 
regular  armed  forces,  were  the  cadres  of  the 
Vietminh;  i.e.  the  Communist  north,  left  be- 
hind in  the  south  to  carry  out  guerrilla  war- 
fare as  planned.    They  operated  under  vari- 


ous names  such  as  the  Patriotic  Front  or 
United  Front  or  Fatherland  Front.  Esti- 
mates vary  but  somewhere  between  5,000  to 
10,000  iiregulars  were  thus  available  in  the 
south  to  conduct  warfare.  And  though  the 
armed  forces  of  the  contracting  parties  were 
not  to  commit  acts  and  operations,  nothing 
was  said  in  the  agreements  about  infiltration, 
terrorism,  assassination,  and  covert  military 
operations — classic  aspects  of  Communist 
tactics — which  could  be  and  were  conducted 
by  these  irregulars. 

2.  Regroupment  and  treatment  of  popula- 
tion: The  aim  of  the  Communists  was  to  hi- 
sist  on  large  regroupment  and  assembly  areas 
which  could  then  be  controlled  by  their 
forces.  The  Western  Powers  apparently 
never  agreed  on  what  they  wanted.  The 
Cambodians  won  out  on  having  no  regroup- 
ment area  In  their  state — only  withdrawals. 
But  the  Communists,  also  won  out  elsewhere 
by  demanding  the  north  and  northeastern 
provinces  of  Laos  and  then  settling  for  those 
provinces  contiguous  to  Communist  China 
and  North  Vietnam — a  position  further  rein- 
forced by  the  Geneva  1962  agreements. 

Each  party  (Cmd.  9239,  art.  14c)  under- 
took to  refrain  from  "reprisals  or  discrimi- 
nation against  persons  or  organizations  on 
account  of  their  activities  during  the  hos- 
tilities and  to  guarantee  democratic  liber- 
ties." The  Communists  used  tills  to  attack 
the  Diem  government  when  it  sought  to  re- 
press the  (northern)  army  of  liberation 
which  began  to  operate  iri  1955.  But,  it 
used  terror,  assassination,  and  suppression 
to  wipe  out  dissident,  anti-Communist  lead- 
ership in  the  north.  And,  as  we  shall  see. 
inspections  could  not  or  were  not  under- 
taken. 

According  to  article  14d,  during  the  300 
days  assigned  to  military  regroupment  and 
exchanges,  civilians  were  to  enjoy  the  op- 
tion of  choosing  to  remain  or  to  depart  from 
residence.  Tliis  period  was  extended  by 
agreement  to  a  new  cut-off  date.  July  25, 
1955.  By  then  approximately  861,000  per- 
sons left  the  North  for  the  South,  as  against 
less  than  5,000  choosing  the  North.  This 
latter  figure  must  be  coupled  with  approxi- 
mately 100,000  Vietminh  troops  of  various 
kinds  inclusive  of  their  dependents  who 
went  north  as  part  of  the  military  exchange. 
However,  the  obvious  disparity  in  numbers 
led  the  North  to  impose  restrictions  and  bru- 
tal punishments  on  those  who  sought  to 
go  South.  Summary  arrests,  denial  of  per- 
mits, intimidation  by  "show  trials"  of  those 
who  served  as  leaders  of  the  exodus  and 
executions,  served  to  inhibit  the  exercise  of 
the  option.  Residual  petitions  affecting  95,- 
000  persons  in  the  North  were  presented  to 
the  International  Control  Commission. 
Nothing  ever  came  of  these.  Tliey  and  an 
unknown  number  were  never  allowed  to  leave 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.' 

3.  Military  Assistance:  Articles  16-19 
(Vietnam)  banned  "troop  reinforcements." 
"additional  military  personnel,"  new  war 
material,  new  bases  aud  foreign  controlled 
bases.  These  terms  were  either  not  defined 
or  ill-defined.  Rotation,  replacement  of  war 
material,  etc.  were  permitted  under  inspec- 
tion. But  the  inspection  teams  were  not 
allowed  to  function  particularly  in  the  clas- 
sified military  security  areas  of  North  Viet- 
nam close  to  the  Chinese  border.  And 
though  the  American  military  advisers  re- 
placed the  French  after  1955-56,  the  Vlet- 


'  The  refugee  problem  was  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  issues  at  the  time.  See  Richard 
W.  Llndholm,  cd.  "Vietnam,  The  First  Five 
Years"  (Michigan  State  University  Press, 
1959 ) ,  pp.  48-103.  There  is  much  supporting 
evidence  for  the  approximated  861,000  fig- 
ure used  above.  It  climbed  in  subsequent 
years  by  illegal  Immigration— perhaps  an- 
other 100,000. 
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ininh  argued  their  Illegality  and  protested 
while  its  own  forces  were  augmented  by 
Slno-Sovlet  materials  and  advisers  and  while 
It  was  augmenting  the  Vletcong  forces  within 
South  Vietnam.  Nothing  was  said  in  these 
agreements  about  the  size  of  national  armies, 
local  production  of  arms  and  other  aspects 
of  war-potential  which  might  make  It  pos- 
sible for  one  state  to  threaten  the  security 
of  another. 

4.  Elections.  Though  the  Western  Powers 
originally  suggested  that  these  be  postponed 
until  security  was  established,  the  Russians 
proposed  elections  In  1  year  and  because  of 
Mendes-France  secured  an  agreement  that 
election  consultations  be  started  in  1  year 
(July  1955)  and  held  not  later  than  July 
1956'  The  French  thereby  agreed  to  a  pro- 
vision which  they  would  have  no  future 
right  or  power  to  enforce.  The  state  of  Viet- 
nam had  indicated  that  It  would  accept  elec- 
tions only  if  the  country  were  not  partitioned 
and  If  the  United  Nations  would  supervise 
such  elections  "so  as  to  Insure  their  freedom 
and  genuineness."  Obviously  such  conditions 
never  were  met.  And  by  1956,  the  Vietminh 
organs  of  repression  within  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  had  made  it  well-nigh 
impossible  to  hold  free  elections  within  that 
Communist  country. 

5.  The  International  Control  and  Super- 
vision Commission:  Article  34  (Vietnam) 
created  the  ICC — as  it  came  to  be  called — 
composed,  as  a  compromise,  of  representa- 
tives of  tluee  states:  India,  chairman,  Can- 
ada, and  Poland.  The  ICC  was  charged  with 
control  and  supervision  of  all  the  foregoing 
operations.  It  was  to  set  up  fixed  and  mobile 
inspection  teams.  If  the  inspection  teams 
could  not  settle  an  incident  they  could  re- 
port to  the  Commission.  The  latter  had  the 
power  to  decide  some  issues  by  majority  vote 
(article  41)  but  "questions  concerning  vio- 
lations, or  threats  of  violations,  which  might 
lead  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities  •  •  • 
must  be  unanimous"  (article  42).  These,  of 
course,  were  the  major  issues  and  they  re- 
quired unanimity.  Further,  any  member  of 
the  ICC  could  insist  that  a  question  at  issue 
came  under  article  42,  not  41. 

The  effect  was  stultification.  This  v  as  the 
first  application  of  Moscow's  "troika"  prin- 
ciple, later  advanced  for  the  United  Nations 
Itself.  Poland  could  always  veto  an  Issue  if 
It  was  not  consonant  with  Communist  pol- 
icy— and  did  so.  India,  especially  before  its 
ox  was  gored  by  the  Chinese  Communists, 
refused  to  cast  a  majority  vote  even  on  the 
lesser  questions  because  it  would  "increase 
tensions"  or  some  such  rot.  As  a  result,  the 
ICC,  unable  to  provide  for  Its  own  mobility, 
frequently  deprived  of  necessary  help  from 
both  Vietnam  states,  powerless  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  important  matters,  served  little 
if  any  useful  purpose.  Even  Canada,  in  the 
first  critical  montlis  of  the  ICC  chose  to  in- 
terpret its  role  as  an  "impartial"  one  and 
sought  to  play  out  the  game  as  If  its  impar- 
tiality would  assist  in  an  ultimate  decision- 
making potential  within  the  ICC.  Canada — 
and  all  other  interested  parties  learned  bet- 
ter later.  On  those  rare  occasions  when  the 
ICC  arrived  at  recommendations,  it  lacked 
sanctions  to  enforce  them.  If  one  of  the 
states  refused  to  accept  a  recommendation, 
the  best  the  ICC  would  do  was  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Geneva  Conference  Cochair- 
men,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
(article  43).  Obviously  the  Soviets  had  yet 
another  forum  for  its  in-built  veto. 

The  Geneva  Agreements  were  thus  inept, 
hopelessly  ensnared  in  a  mess  of  irresolution, 
ill-defined,  with  no  policeman  capable  of 
handling  any  but  the  most  unimportant 
complaints  and  minor  violations.  To  go 
back  to  their  "essentials"  or  their  "specifica- 
tions" is  to  go  back  to  a  political  sieve  help- 
ful only  in  advancing  the  Communist  cause 
CXI 1763 


of  warfare  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum : 
infiltration,  subversion,  guerrilla  activity — 
the  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

As  another  Johnson    (Dr.  Samuel),   said, 
"Let  there  be  an  end  on  it,  sir." 


ExHiBrr  3 
[From  Time,  Oct  22. 1965) 
South  Vietnam — A  New  Kind  of  War 
It  was  only  3  months  ago  that  the  lethal 
little  men  in  black  pajamas  roamed  the 
length  and  breadth  of  South  Vietnam 
marauding,  maiming  and  killing  with  im- 
punity. No  highway  was  safe  by  night,  and 
few  by  day:  the  trains  had  long  since  stopped 
running.  From  their  tunneled  redoubts,  the 
Communist  Vietcong  held  65  percent  of 
South  Vietnam's  land  and  55  percent  of  its 
people  in  thrall.  Saigon's  armies  were  bone 
weary  and  bleeding  from  defections.  As 
the  momentum  of  their  monsoon  offensive 
gathered,  the  Communists  seemed  about  to 
cut  the  nation  in  half  with  a  vicious  chop 
across  the  central  highlands.  The  enemy 
was  ready  to  move  in  for  the  kill,  and  South 
Vietnam  was  near  collapse. 

Today  South  Vietnam  throbs  with  a  pride 
and  i>ower,  above  all  an  esprit,  scarcely  cred- 
ible against  the  summer's  somber  vista. 
Government  desertion  rates  have  plum- 
meted and  recruitment  is  up,  and  it  Is  now 
the  Communists  who  are  troubled  with  ris- 
ing defections.  Some  roads  are  being  re- 
opened for  the  first  time  in  years,  and  tlie 
much-vaunted  Vietcong  plan  to  move  into 
their  mass  attack  third  phase  is  now  no  more 
than  a  bedraggled  dream. 

The  remarkable  turnabout  in  the  war  Is 
the  result  of  one  of  the  swiftest,  biggest  mili- 
tary   buildups   in    the   history   of   warfare. 
Everywhere    today    South    Vietnam    bustles 
with   the  U.S.   presence.     Bulldozers  by  the 
hundreds  carve  sandy  shore  into  vast  plateaus 
for  tent  cities  and  airstrips.     Howitzers  and 
trucks  grind  through  the  once-empty  green 
highlands.     Wave    upon    wave    of    combat- 
booted  Americans — lean,  laconic  and  looking 
for  a   fight — pour  ashore  from  armadas   of 
troopships.     Day  and  night,  screaming  jets 
and  prowling  helicopters  seek  out  the  enemy 
from  their  swampy  strongholds  in  southern- 
most Camau  all  the  way  north  to  the  moun- 
tain gates  of  China.     The  Vietcongs  once- 
cocky    hunters   have   become    the    cowering 
hunted  as  the  cutting  edge  of  U.S.  firepower 
slashes    into    the    thicket*    of    Communist 
strength.     If  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
guaranteed    certain    victory    In   South   Viet- 
nam, it  has  nonetheless  undeniably  averted 
certain    defeat.      As    one    top-ranking    U.S. 
officer  put  it:    "We've  stemmed  the  tide." 
"we  wnx  stand"' 
It  was  late  July  wiien  the   President   of 
the   United    States    summoned    his   aids   to 
a     3-day  secret  session  to  deliberate  Viet- 
nam.    Just  back  from  Saigon  was  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  with  the  grim 
prognosis  of  peril.    When  Johnson  announced 
his  decision,  it  was  the  most  significant  for 
American   foreign    policy  since    the   Korean 
War:  "We  will  stand  in  Vietnam."    To  stand 
meant  in  fact  that  the  Uiiited  States  would 
go  to  Vietnam  in  overwhelming  force  and 
stay  until  the  Job  was  done.    Wliy?    "If  we 
are  driven  from  the  field  in  Vietnam,"  the 
President  told  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
"then  no   nation  can   ever  again  have   the 
same  confidence  in  American  promise  or  in 
American  protection." 

By  then,  75,000  American  servicemen  al- 
ready were  present  In  South  Vietnam  or 
pledged  to  go.  The  President  promised  50,- 
000  more  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  the 
promise  was  soon  outstripped  by  the  deed. 
The  50,000  were  on  the  scene  by  mid-Sep- 
tember—and they  Just  kept  coming.    Today 


the  toUl  is  145,000,  and  It  will  pass  200,000 
by  New  Yeax's  Day.  Target  by  next  summer: 
280.000. 

Appropriately,  the  world's  most  mobile 
division,  the  1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile) — or 
"the  First  Team,"  as  its  men  proudly  style 
themselves — was  among  the  first  off  the 
mark.  Within  2  weeks  after  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement, the  first  of  four  supply  ships 
carrying  the  bulk  of  the  division's  428  heli- 
copters was  on  its  way,  and  on  their  heels 
came  the  first  of  the  division's  16,000  men, 
comtnanded  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  William  Os- 
born  Kinnard.  At  the  same  time,  an  advance 
party  of  1,000  men,  254  tons  of  equipment 
and  9  "huey"  helicopters  was  quietly  whisked 
to  Vietnam  from  the  division's  Fort  Benning 
base  in  a  secret,  7-day  airlift. 

By  late  Aug'ost  the  advance  party  was  on 
the  j^b:  preparing  near  An  Khe  deep  in  the 
Vietcong-infested  Central  Highlands  a  giant 
helipad  for  the  first  team's  covey  of  cop- 
ters. The  division's  assistant  commander. 
Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wright,  took  machete  In 
hand  to  show  his  men  how  to  do  it,  chopping 
away  the  scrub  without  disturbing  the  grass, 
so  as  to  avoid  dust  storms  as  the  choppers 
rotated  In  and  out.  Today  the  first  team's 
garrison  at  An  Khe  is  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  fighting  men  and  machinery  In 
southeast  Asia  since  the  French  left  Indo- 
China  in  1954 — and  predictably  its  well- 
turfed  12.000  square  feet  helipad  is  known 
far  and  wide  as  "the  golf  course." 

BtriLDING  TO  STAT 

If  "the  golf  course"  is  a  triumph  of  sweat 
and  ingenuity.  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  a  building  190 
miles  north  of  Saigon,  is  the  manifesto  of 
American  engineering.  Fifteen  miles  long. 
5  miles  wide,  deep  enough  for  any  ocean 
vessel,  rimmed  by  smooth,  sun-blanched 
beaches.  Cam  Ranh  Bay  was  probably  the 
world's  most  underdeveloped  great  natvu-al 
harbor.  Until,  that  is,  4  months  ago — when 
the  4,000  men  of  the  35th  Engineer  Group 
went  to  work. 

With  bulldozers  and  dynamite,  they  have 
moved  n^ountains  of  sand,  built  some  40 
miles  of  road,  helped  construct  a  10,000-foot 
runway  from  which  the  first  Jets  will  blast 
off  against  the  enemy  next  month.  Ammo 
depots,  a  10-tank  fuel  dump  with  a  capacity 
of  230.000  gallons,  and  a  T-pier  are  all  under 
construction;  next  month  a  floating  350-foot 
De  Long  pier  will  be  towed  in  from  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

When  finished  early  next  year  at  a  cost 
that  may  run  as  high  as  $100  million.  Cam 
Ranh  will  be  a  port  the  size  of  Charleston, 
easing  the  pressiue  on  Saigon's  chockablock 
facilities.  It  will  need  all  the  dock  space  the 
engineers  can  clear:  one  measure  of.  the 
U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam  Is  that  last 
January  only  65,000  tons  of  military  equip- 
ment were  fed  into  the  nation  by  sea;  diu-- 
ing  November  more  than  750,000  tons  wUl 
arrive — a  tenfold  increase.  Eventually,  Cam 
Ranh's  facilities  will  be  able  to  store  45  days' 
supply  for  all  the  U.S.  forces  in  central  Viet- 
nam. As  much  as  any  single  Installation 
In  Vietnam,  Cam  Ranh  is  concrete  and  steel 
testimony  that  the  United  States  is  in  south- 
east Asia  to  stay. 

PX'S    AND   PUP    TENTS 

Around  South  Vietnam's  four  present  jet 
fields — Da  Nang.  Chu  Lai.  Bien  Hoa,  and  Sai- 
gon—are clustered  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam.  On  the  "hot 
pads"  at  the  runway  ends  of  each  stand  the 
silver  planes,  bombs  aboard,  on  phased  alert: 
.  the  first  wave  is  on  5-mlnute  call,  the  next 
on  15-minute  call,  then  a  group  on  30-minute 
call,  finally  a  wave  on  an  hour's  notice.  On 
the  average,  within  17  minutes  of  a  platoon 
leader's  radioed  call  for  help,  the  Jets  can 
be  over  the  target  with  almost  any  combina- 
tion of  weapons  he  might  need:  .50-caIiber 
machineguix    bullets,    cannon    shells,    Bull 
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Pup  missiles,  Zuni  rockets,  napalm,  260- 
pound  to  3,000-pound  bombs.  At  the  new- 
est of  the  fields,  Chu  Lai,  leveled  and  sur- 
faced with  aluminum  matting  by  the  Sea- 
bees  in  less  than  30  days  last  spring,  the  run- 
way is  still  so  short  that  the  Jets  take  off 
in  a  double-throated  roar  of  engines  and  Jet- 
assisted  takeoff  bottles,  sometimes  return- 
ing to  land  carrier-style  with  an  arresting 
cable  at  runway's  end. 

The  marines  at  Chu  Lai  are  accustomed 
to  the  roar  over  their  tents  on  the  steaming 
dunes.  Less  easy  to  take  has  been  the  chok- 
ing dust,  now  damped  down  by  the  first 
northern  monsoons,  and  the  fact  that  the 
nearest  liberty  is  the  Marine  headquarters 
town  of  Da  Nang.  "That's  like  being  allowed 
to  leave  the  State  prison  to  go  to  the  county 
jail,"  snorts  one  leatherneck.  In  Da  Nang 
and  Phu  Bai,  the  rains  have  turned  the 
infernal  red  dust  into  infernal  red  mud,  in 
which  a  truck  can  sink  to  its  door  handles. 
On  the  p>erimeters,  the  marines  and  infantry- 
men live  like  soldiers  on  perimeters  every- 
where— primitively,  with  pup  tents,  ponchos, 
and  C-rations.  The  airmen  at  Da  Nang  boast 
big,  airy  tents  with  screened  windows  and 
solid  floors,  a  new  PX  and  messhall.  Most 
of  the  173d  Airborne  and  Big  Red  One  troops 
at  Bien  Hoa  now  have  hot  meals  and  floors 
under  their  tents. 

FROM    DEFENSE    TO    OFFENSE 

The  U.S.  military  has  been  In  Vietnam  in 
an  advisory  role  to  Government  forces  ever 
since  the  French  were  swept  out  in  1954 — a 
role  that  grew  with  the  swelling  magnitude  of 
the  Vietcong  threat  until  eventually  It  re- 
quired 24,000  men.  But  It  was  not  until  last 
March,  when  the  9th  Marine  Expeditionary 
Brigade  of  3.500  men  swarmed  ashore  at 
Danang,  that  the  first  U.S.  combat  troops  en- 
tered the  fray.  Like  the  7,500  men  of  the  173d 
Airborne  Brigade,  and  the  101st  Airborne's 
Danang  1st  Brigade  that  soon  followed, 
the  marines'  first  assignment  was  defensive: 
creating  a  protective  enclosure  around  bus- 
tling Danang  alrbase  and  harbor.  The  173d 
was  thrown  around  Blen  Hoa  Airbase,  to- 
gether with  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division — the  Big  Red  One — which  ar- 
rived in  July.  The  Screaming  Eagles  of  the 
101st  helped  reopen  Route  19  from  the  coast 
to  An  Khe,  stood  watch  while  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry's  advance  party  hacked  out  their 
"golf  course." 

Standing  watch  was  all  that  many  critics 
thought  U.S.  combit  troops  would — or 
could — do  In  Vietnam.  Even  as  the  number 
of  GIs  swelled,  the  myth  remained  that 
Americans  were  somehow  not  up  to  the  wiles 
of  the  Vietcong  or  the  woes  of  the  Asian 
Jungle. 

U.S.  troops  were  soon  besting  the  Vietcong 
In  fire  fights  from  Chu  Lai  to  An  Khe.  The 
34,000  marines  In  Vietnam  boast  a  5  to  1  kill 
ratio  over  the  enemy,  have  spread  their  origi- 
nal beachhead  until  now  they  control  400 
square  miles  of  territory.  When  a  bad  bit  of 
intelligence  unloaded  the  101st  Screaming 
Eagles  from  their  helicopters  right  into  a 
battalion  of  Vietcong  near  An  Khe,  the 
Eagles  fought  hand-to-mortar  until  the  field 
was  theirs.  Soon  the  increasing  aggressive- 
ness of  American  ground  troops  everywhere 
was  adding  yet  another  dimension  of  fear 
and  uncertainty  for  the  Vietcong,  already 
long  harassed  by  U.S.  air  and  sea  power. 

PLANES    AND    SHIPS 

The  United  States  first  bombed  the  north 
in  August  1964  In  tit-for-tat  retaliation  for 
a  torpedo-boat  attack  on  two  7th  Fleet 
destroyers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Regular 
bombings  began  last  February;  since  then 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  planes 
have  flown  more  than  50,000  sorties  against 
the  enemy.  The  800  planes  In  use  range  from 
the  old  prop-driven  Skyraider,  whose  fond 
Jockeys  Insist  that  it  can  fly  home  with  nearly 
as  much  enemy  lead  In  It  as  the  4  tons  oX 


bombs  it  can  carry  out,  to  the  droop-nosed, 
brutal-looking  ("It's  so  damn  ugly  it's  beau- 
tiful") F-4B  Navy  Phantom,  at  1,700  miles 
per  hour  the  fastest  machine  In  the  Viet- 
namese skies.  Then  there  Is  the  Navy's  In- 
truder, a  computer-fed,  electronics-crammed 
attack  ship  that  virtually  flies  Itself  once 
aloft. 

Along  with  the  fighter -bombers  goes  a 
covey  of  other  craft;  Jammers  to  knock  out 
the  enemy's  radar,  flying  command  and  com- 
munications posts,  planes  whose  radar 
sweeps  the  sky  for  signs  of  attacking  Com- 
munist aircraft.  RF-101  photoreconnals- 
sance  planes  dive  Into  the  smoke  to  film  the 
raid's  damage  for  analysis  back  home,  using 
strobelike  parachute  flares  at  night.  Backing 
the  raids  also  are  the  planes  and  helicopters 
of  the  Air  Rescue  Service,  ready  to  pluck  a 
downed  airman  out  of  the  enemy  heartland. 

Some  400  of  the  dally  strike  planes  are 
based  aboard  the  carriers  of  Task  Force  77 
of  the  U.S.  Navy's  7th  Fleet.  The  two  flat- 
tops on  "Yankee  Station"  shoot  their  planes 
off  over  North  Vietnam,  while  the  "Dixie  Sta- 
tion" carrier  normally  hits  only  Vietcong  In 
the  south.  The  30  ships,  400  warplanes  and 
27,000  men  of  "77"  are  not  included  in  the 
145,000-man  total  of  forces  now  in  Vietnam. 
But  they  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  war, 
and  not  merely  of  the  air  war.  When  U.S. 
Marines  systematically  took  apart  a  Vietcong 
regiment  on  the  Van  Thuong  Peninsula  south 
of  Chu  Lai  last  August,  two  destroyers  and 
a  cruiser  of  Task  Force  77  bombarded  Viet- 
cong bunkers,  blasted  to  pieces  a  Red  com- 
pany that  tried  to  escape  over  the  beach. 
Fact  is,  7th  Fleet  Commander  Adm.  Paul  P. 
Blackburn's  floating  artillery  can  make  life 
miserable — and  hazardous — for  the  Vietcong 
up  to  15  miles  from  the  coast,  and  his  screen 
of  smaller  craft  on  patrol  duty  In  "Operation 
Market  Time"  has  sharply  limited  Vietcong 
gunrunnlng  by  boat  along  the  shore. 

THE  GADGETRT 

Also  at  work  for  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam is  an  array  of  Ingenious  gadgetry  that 
smacks  of  baling  wire — and  of  Buck  Rogers. 
Puff  the  Magic  Dragon  Is  an  old  C-47  trans- 
port rigged  with  three  7.62  Gatling-type 
guns — each  a  fascine  of  six  machinegun  bar- 
rels. In  the  time  it  takes  to  say  "puff,"  the 
dragon  can  spit  300  bullets  at  Vietcong  on 
the  ground.  "It's  a  solid  bar  of  fire,"  explains 
a  U.S.  officer,  "and  the  noise  Is  a  terrible 
roar."  The  Lightning  Bug  Is  a  UH-IB  hell- 
copter  fitted  with  seven  brilliant  landing 
lights.  It  goes  sampan  hunting  along  Viet- 
cong rivers  or  canals.  Antipeople  peepers 
Include  Tipsy  33,  a  ground-surveillance  radar 
first  used  by  the  marines  along  their  Danang 
perimeter.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  a  steel- 
mesh  net  platform  that  can  be  laid  by  hell- 
copters  across  Jungle  treetops  will  be  In  use 
by  choppers  as  a  do-it-yourself  landing  pad; 
the  disgorged  troops  shinny  down  through 
the  branches  on  a  metal  and  nylon  ladder. 

The  single  most  expensive  piece  of  equip- 
ment in  use  in  Vietnam  Is  an  Air  Force  C-130 
loaded  with  $2,500,000  worth  of  communica- 
tions equipment.  Known  as  the  ABCCC 
(Airborne  Battle  Control  and  Command  Cen- 
ter) ,  the  plane  Is  in  fact  a  flying  command 
post,  equipped  with  8  television  screens  for 
projecting  slides  and  maps  from  its  data 
storage  drums,  which  contain  5,000  pieces  of 
military  intelligence — the  last  word  for  arm- 
chair-borne commanders. 

STILL  Saigon's  war 

When  massive  U.S.  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam was  bruited,  there  were  those  who  ar- 
gued against  It  on  the  grounds  that  weary 
South  Vietnamese  troops  would  simply  quit 
in  relief,  let  the  Americans  do  their  fighting 
for  them.  The  US.  buildup  has  indeed  been 
decisive  in  halting  the  Vietcong  drive  toward 
victory — but  in  large  part  because  it  has 
given  the  South  Vletnemiese,  whose  600,000- 
man  army  continues  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
battle,  the  help  they  need  to  go  on  fighting. 


It  remains  very  much  their  war.  in  the 
4  months  after  U.S.  combat  units  largely 
went  Into  action,  some  3,000  Government 
soldiers  were  killed  In  action  compared  to 
275  Americans.  Over  the  same  period,  U.S. 
troops  ran  384  company-size  operations  re- 
sulting In  contact  with  the  Vietcong;  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  conducted  1,605.  As  the 
U.S.  buildup  has  mounted,  the  monthly  Gov- 
ernment losses  have  been  paired:  from  1.300 
in  July,  to  800  in  August,  to  567  in  Septem- 
ber. 

While  Saigon's  soldiers  got  some  breath- 
ing room,  the  once-cocksure  Vietcong  found 
themselves  choking  In  a  new  kind  of  war. 
Their  massive  monsoon  assaults  never  mate- 
rialized— because  quick-scrambling  allied 
planes  all  too  often  flew  off  through  the 
rainstorms  to  blast  a  company  apart  before 
it  could  attack.  Whereas  in  the  first  fiush 
of  their  summer  successes  the  Reds  could 
count  on  an  eye  for  an  eye.  by  August  the 
kill  ratio  had  dropped  to  1  to  3  against 
them— and  they  are  likely  to  lose  27,000  men 
in  action  this  year  against  an  estimated 
12,000  for  the  allies  (including  1,000  Ameri- 
cans) . 

Not  only  was  the  mass  assault  third  phase 
in  Mao  Tse-tung's  guerrilli  rulebook  ar- 
rested, but  the  Vietcong  foiind  themselves 
being  rooted  out  of  havens  they  had  long 
considered  Invulnerable.  Twice  In  the  last 
month — first  near  Ben  Cat  in  the  "Iron 
Triangle"  north  of  Saigon,  then  last  week  in 
Operation  Concord  in  Binh  Dinh  Province- 
massive  allied  sweeps  penetrated  preserves 
lethally  off  limits  to  anyone  but  Communists 
for   15  years. 

THE    SLEEPLESS    ENEMY 

Sweep  forces  usually  encountered  few  Viet- 
cong but  often  found  supplies,  such  as 
enough  rice  in  the  Triangle  to  feed  a  Viet- 
cong regiment  for  4  months.  They  also  un- 
covered dirt-fresh  evidences  of  the  Commu- 
nists' long-famed  trenching  arts;  tunnels 
up  to  40  feet  deep  and  several  hundred  yards 
long,  with  angled  corridors  and  galleries  to 
reduce  blast  effects,  air  vents,  and  emergency 
exits. 

Even  the  deepest  tunnels  are  not  safe 
from  the  1,000-pound  bombs  of  the  Guam- 
based  B-52's,  falling  in  sticks  neatly  brack- 
eted to  decapitate  a  small  mountain.  When 
the  big  bombers,  converted  from  carrying 
nuclear  weapons,  first  began  making  the 
5,200-mile  round  trip  from  Guam  to  Viet- 
nam, critics  snorted  that  It  was  overkill  run 
riot,  using  elephants  to  swat  mosquitoes. 
But  the  point  was  to  hit  the  Vietcong  with- 
out warning  (the  B-52's  fly  so  high  that  they 
are  seldom  seen  or  heard  by  their  targets) 
In  the  heart  of  their  11  major  strongholds, 
keep  them  edgy  and  off  balance.  The  SAC 
planes  have  hit  such  strongholds  as  the 
Iron  Triangle  hard  and  often,  and  it  is  now 
so  pitted  with  B-52  bomb  craters  and  caved- 
m  Vietcong  tunnels  that  wags  call  it  the 
"Gruyere  Triangle."  Alrpower  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  guerrillas'  worst  enemy.  The 
Reds  are  less  and  less  welcome  in  villages, 
since  the  villagers  are  learning  that  their 
presence  may  well  bring  the  planes.  Forced 
to  move  oftener,  the  guerrillas  are  getting 
less  and  less  sleep.  Captures  and  desertions 
are  rising.  Recently  captured  in  the  Gruyere 
Triangle:  a  Vietcong  battalion  commander's 
order  that  his  troops  eschew,  among  other 
things,  "collective  singing  of  folk  songs" 
and  handclapplng  for  fear  of  detection. 

It  once  was  a  rare  day  when  more  than  a 
handful  of  Vietcong  weapons  was  left  on  a 
battlefield,  but  of  late  the  Vietcong  have  be- 
come quite  untidy:  Operation  Starlight 
netted  614  dead  Vietcong  and  109  weapons. 
More  recently,  Vietnamese  troops  killed  34 
of  the  enemy — and  captured  34  weapons — on 
an  operation.  Government  figures  showing 
a  300-percent  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
Vietcong  defecting  under  the  "open  arms" 
amnesty  program  may  be  exaggerated,  biit 
the  curve  is  definitely  up. 
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Though  harassed,  the  Vietcong  are  far 
from  beaten.  Despite  their  heavy  losses  and 
their  loss  of  tactical  momentum,  they  still 
hold  vast  chunks  of  South  Vietnamese  real 
estate.  Tlianks  to  an  infiltration  rate  still 
running  at  an  all-time  high  of  1,000  men 
a  month  from  the  north,  the  Communists 
have  actually  managed  to  Increase  their 
strength,  now  have  In  South  Vietnam  an 
estimated  65,000  main  force  and  regional 
troops,  80,000  to  100,000  guerrillas,  and  per- 
haps 40,000  fellow  travelers  in  logistical  and 
political  cadres. 

KT    TO    POWER 

Yet  the  enemy  now  faces  an  Irrevocable 
U.S.  conunltment.  and  as  a  result,  Saigon  of 
late  has  had  a  spring  In  the  step  and  a 
sparkle  In  the  eye  missing  for  years.  Its 
visible  embodiment  is  jaunty,  popular  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  35,  who  has  moved 
with  verve  from  scarf-clad  air  force  com- 
mander to  chairman  of  the  board  in  the 
military  collegium  now  ruling  the  nation. 
Ky  Is  the  closest  thing  to  a  national  hero 
that  South  Vietnam  has,  and  wherever  he 
goes  In  Saigon,  admiring  teenagers  gather 
round. 

Ky's  promises  of  social  reform  and  a  vig- 
orous attack  on  corruption,  coupled  with  the 
recent  allied  successes  against  the  Vietcong, 
have  so  far  kept  the  Nation's  fractious  Bud- 
dhists and  Catholics  quiescent:  they  simply 
cannot  find  credible  grievances  that  will 
bring  crowds  into  the  street.  Even  though 
the  Ky  government  has  made  no  dent  in  the 
nation's  two  big  problems — its  680,000  ref- 
ugees and  its  soaring  inflation — Saigon's  po- 
litical situation,  say  old  hands,  is  the  most 
stable  that  it  has  been  since  1960.  From  time 
to  time,  there  are  complaints  that  it  is  too 
stable,  precisely  because  the  military  junta 
is  running  it,  and  that  civilians  ought  to  be 
In  charge.  Ky's  Chief  of  State.  Maj.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  answers  that  bluntly: 
"I  don't  believe  that  any  civilian  government 
would  have  enough  power  to  fight  the  Com- 
munists." 

Before  Ky  and  the  U.S.  buildup.  Vietna- 
mese desertions  were  running  at  a  disastrous 
500  a  month  and  recruiting  was  at  an  alltlme 
low.  The  desertion  rate  has  now  fallen  to 
minimal  levels,  and  Saigon's  reserves  are  at 
last  swelling  at  the  targeted  rate  of  10,000 
new  men  a  month, 

WORKING  TOGETHER 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  that  the  nation 
Increasingly  shares  Ky's  credo  Is  the  fact  that 
negotiation  writh  the  Vietcong  is  seldom  even 
discussed.  "The  only  way  we  can  lose  this 
war  now."  says  Tliieu,  "is  in  a  political  or 
moral  way — not  in  a  tactical  way.  So  why 
should  any  of  us  talk  of  negotiation?  If  we 
talk  about  negotiation  now,  we  give  the 
enemy  hope  and  confidence."  Still  no  one  in 
Saigon — or  Washington — has  any  Illusions 
about  the  Job  remaining  to  be  done.  Gen. 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  used 
to  think  in  terms  of  10  years  to  finish  off  the 
Vietcong,  now  says  cautiously,  "Maybe  I'm 
a  QVa-year  man."  Even  the  most  optimistic 
U.S.  officials  think  5  years  the  outside  mini- 
mum. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  5,000  marines  of 
South  Korea's  15,000-man  Blue  Dragon  bri- 
gade at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  last  week,  the  allies" 
combined  strength  rose  to  nearly  750.000. 
Orders  for  the  Vietnamese  forces  issue  from 
the  quiet,  air-conditioned  offices  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  2  acres  of  yellow  stucco 
French  colonial  buildings  in  Saigon  that  once 
housed  the  French  high  command.  Chief  of 
State  Thieu  heads  it.  Downtown,  in  his 
offices  on  Pasteur  Street,  the  American  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  Gen.  W^ilUam  C.  West- 
moreland, presides  over  the  complex  of  U.S. 
commands  ranging  from  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph 
Moore's  2d  Air  Division  to  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis 
Walt's  3d  Marine  Amphibious  Force.  The 
Army's  biggest  clout  is  contained  in  the  re- 
cently created  Field  Force  Vietnam  under 


MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  ("Swede")  Larsen.  Head- 
quartered in  Nha  Trang  in  the  largest  and 
hardest  pressed  of  Vietmon's  four  corps 
areas.  Force  V  includes  the  1st  Team  at 
An  Khe,  the  101st  Airborne's  1st  Brigade,  and 
the  arriving  South  Koreans,  who  will  be  un- 
der American  command.  The  Royal  Aus- 
tralian Regiment  and  the  Royal  New  Zealand 
artillery  batteries  are  largely  under  their 
own  command.  Working  from  the  long- 
established  pattern  of  the  advisers'  program, 
U.S.  officers  confer  with  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts  virtually  on  a  dally  basis  up 
and  down  the  Mne. 

THE   HEROES 

There  are  many  Vietnamese  heroes  of  the 
long  war.  One  of  the  most  bemedaled  Is 
Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Thanh  Yen,  42,  of  the  Viet- 
namese marines,  who  has  spent  15  years 
fighting  the  Communists.  A  bitter,  brown, 
gnomish  man  called  the  "Little  Tiger,"  Yen 
last  week,  as  he  always  does,  was  walking 
every  step  of  the  way  with  his  1,400-man 
Vietnamese  task  force  in  Operation  Concord. 
Beside  him  was  his  adviser,  U.S.  Marine  Maj. 
William  Leftwich,  34,  whom  one  of  his  su- 
periors has  called  the  best  American  adviser 
in  the  country."  They  set  out  early  In  the 
dazzling  morning  sun,  trudging  past  the 
napalmed  black  bodies  of  Vietcong  killed  in 
a  battle  the  week  before. 

By  midday  the  heat  had  Yen's  men  gasp- 
ing. Some  were  vomiting.  Then  the  Viet- 
cong sprang  their  ambush.  Two  marines 
were  killed  Instantly,  and  five  were  wounded. 
"Get  up,  you  bastards,"  snarled  Yen.  "It's 
only  a  few  snipers — get  up  and  move  after 
them."  The  marines  went,  and  Bill  Leftwich, 
one  of  the  6,500  U.S.  advisers  who  sometimes 
feel  that  they  are  the  "forgotten  men"  in  the 
new  war,  went  too.  The  brittle  Yen  had  run 
tlirough  five  U.S.  advisers  until  Leftwich 
came  along.  By  quiet  persuasion,  Leftwich 
got  Yen  to  add  an  engineering  platoon,  a 
75-mm.  howitzer  platoon,  a  support  and  a 
signal  detachment  to  what  had  been  a  me- 
dieval band.  Since  then.  Colonel  Yen  and 
his  men  have  been  killing  Vietcong  at  a  9- 
to-1  ratio. 

THE  ELUSIVE  TARGET 

The  basic  U.S.  strategy  in  Vietnam  today, 
now  that  its  defensive  enclaves  are  secured. 
Is  to  go  over  to  the  offensive,  hitting  out 
from  the  bases  In  fairly  large-scale  thrusts 
at  main  Vietcong  striking  forces — to  break 
them  up,  keep  them  off  balance,  erode  their 
influence.  For  the  present,  the  United  States 
is  less  interested  in  expanding  its  geography 
than  in  wearing  down  the  enemy.  The 
priority  targets,  as  the  United  States  sees 
them  now:  first,  the  U.S.  Marines'  Hu6-Dan- 
ang-Chu  Lai  area,  then  as  much  of  Binh 
Dinh  province  as  can  be  cleared,  finally  the 
Hop  Tac  region  around  Saigon. 

The  very  success  of  U.S.  firepower  so  far  is 
likely  to  make  big  kills  harder  and  harder  to 
come  by.  as  Operation  Concord  In  Binh  Dinh 
province  last  week  proved.  An  estimated 
45,000  Vietcong  have  been  in  Binh  Dinh,  and 
in  the  largest  operation  of  the  war,  14,000 
allied  troops  went  In  at  3  points  to  try  to 
kill  a  sizable  batch  of  them.  Two  hundred 
helicopters  made  358  sorties  to  drop  5,500 
men  into  Suoi  Ca  Valley,  where  a  Vietcong 
regiment  was  reported.  Another  2,500  of 
the  first  team  were  out  to  clear  "Happy 
Valley"  next  door  to  the  west,  while  Viet- 
namese marines  and  army  battalions  closed 
In  from  the  coast.  But  as  all  too  often  in 
the  frustrating  war,  there  was  virtually  no- 
body home.  Even  where  the  enemy  is  de- 
cisively smashed,  unless  allied  troops  stay, 
the  Vietcong  soon  slip  back. 

AFTER  THE   SHOOTING 

The  real  reason  that  the  battle  for  Viet- 
nam is  only  beginning  is  that  battles  them- 
selves are  only  the  beginning.  When  the 
shooting  stops,  some  sort  of  Vietnamese  au- 
thority. Ideally  local  police,  must  be  ready 
to  move  in  at  once  to  keep  the  hamlet  se- 


cure from  the  Vietcong.  After  security,  the 
needs  multiply:  reconstruction  of  the  local 
economy,  land  reform,  better  food  and  med- 
ical care,  schools,  the  beginnings  of  Justice. 
"In  order  to  win  in  the  long  run,"  says  Ky, 
"there  must  be  a  full  social  revolution  in 
Vietnam — our  revolution,  no  one  else  can 
do  it  for  us."  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  agrees,  and  a  large  part  of  his  working 
day  and  that  of  the  U.S.  mission  is  spent 
In  helping  the  Vietnamese  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  their  own  revolution.  "These  peo- 
ple," says  Lodge,  "have  always  had  a  strong 
sense  of  peoplehood.  What  we  are  now 
trying  to  give  them  Is  a  strong  sense  of 
nationhood." 

U.S.  officials  estimate  that  if  pacification 
is  really  going  to  work,  ultimately  each  dis- 
trict (comparable  to  an  American  county) 
will  need  at  least  200  administrators,  public 
health  officers,  teachers,  and  engineers. 
South  Vietnam  has  220  districts,  so  45.000 
trained  men  will  be  needed.  Nowhere  near 
that  many  are  in  sight. 

SHOWING   THE    WAT 

It  Is  the  U.S.  Marines  who  are  providing 
the  best  pilot  model  for  a  pacification  pro- 
gram. No  fewer  than  10,000  marines  stood 
guard  recently  while  the  peasant  near  Da- 
nang brought  in  their  rice  crop  free  of  the 
Vietcong — who  are  accustomed  to  seizing  a 
large  part  of  It  for  their  own  supplies.  Navy 
doctors  and  corpsmen  are  treating  more  than 
500  civilians  a  day  in  forward  military 
marine  areas.  To  the  peasants  lined  up  for 
sick  call,  the  marines  hand  out  food,  clothes, 
toys,  and  soap  (donated  in  100 -ton  lots  of 
slightly  used  bathtub  bars  by  the  Sheraton 
and  Hilton  hotel  chains),  on  occasion  have 
even  fed  the  peasants'  livestock  and  rebuilt 
their  pens.  They  have  built  schools  and 
paved  over  the  long  unused  Salgon-Hu6 
railroad  to  make  the  only  road  in  the  Da- 
nang area  that  is  passable  during  the  mon- 
soons. Result:  for  the  first  time  in  11  years, 
peasants  are  getting  their  produce  to  the 
Danang  market. 

Recently  In  Phu  Bal  a  navy  doctor  paused 
in  the  midst  of  treating  a  long  line  of  vil- 
lage children  to  wipe  his  brow  and  expostu- 
lated: "Dammit,  if  we  could  just  get  these 
people  to  wash  their  kids  off  with  soap  and 
water,  half  of  the  cases  we're  treating  here 
today  wouldn't  be  sick."  A  marine  corporal 
nearby  listened  and  nodded.  Next  day  five 
marines,  fovu"  washtubs  and  a  bag  of  towels 
pulled  into  Phu  Bai  in  a  Jeep,  and  an  as- 
sembly line  was  soon  set  up.  One  by  one  the 
village's  toddlers  were  dunked,  scrubbed, 
and  rinsed  (twice),  and  finally  toweled  off. 
By  the  time  the  job  was  done,  the  villagers 
had  clearly  concluded  that  it  was  the  finest, 
funniest  show  ever  staged  in  Phu  Bai — and 
public  health  had  taken  one  more  small  step 
forward  in  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile  the  marines,  day  in  and  day 
out.  in  methodical,  grinding  patrols  against 
the  Vietcong,  are  killing  an  average  40  Viet- 
cong a  week — at  roughly  the  cost  of  one 
marine  dead  and  five  wounded  a  day.  Typ- 
ical was  a  night's  work  last  week.  After  dusk 
a  marine  platoon  surrounded  a  hamlet  in 
which  Vietcong  had  been  reported  hiding  out, 
split  into  five  squads  and  sat  down  to  wait. 
No  one  spoke,  no  cigarettes  were  allowed, 
nor  was  mosquito  repellent,  despite  the  sting- 
ing swarms — for  a  trained  soldier  can  smell 
the  chemical  50  yards  away.  Around  3  a.m. 
a  drenching  monsoon  rain  roared  In  from  the 
northeast,  but  still  not  a  marine  moved.  It 
lasted  2  hours.  Finally  the  wan  moon  reap- 
peared and  picked  out  four  men.  Its  light 
gleaming  from  their  weapons,  heading  out 
of  the  village.  The  marines  oi>ened  fire,  a 
grenade  exploded,  and  the  leathernecks  had 
one  more  kill  and  three  wounded  Vietcong 
prisoners.  "I  hate  this  goddamned  place  like 
I  never  hated  any  place  I've  ever  been  before." 
growled  a  leathery  marine  sergeant,  "but 
I'll  tell  you  something  else;  I  want  to  win 
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here  more  than  I  ever  did  in  two  WEirs  be- 
fore." 

THE  GAUNTLET  TAKEN 

What  happens  next  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 
depends  in  part  on  the  Communists.  Hav- 
ing been  halted  in  midstrlde,  the  Vletcong 
can  drop  back  to  the  small-unit  actions  and 
the  sabotage  of  phase  2,  adding  perhaps  mas- 
sive terrorism  in  Saigon  to  try  to  bring  down 
the  government.  It  is  the  kind  of  war  they 
are  best  at,  but  "deconcentratlng."  as  U.S. 
strategists  call  It,  would  be  a  political  re- 
treat that  might  well  affect  the  morale  of 
their  troops  and  their  hold  on  the  peasants. 
Alternatively,  they  could  go  into  phase  3 
anyway,  perhaps  even  with  a  mass  assault  of 
divisional  size  on  U.S.  units  in  the  hope  of 
discrediting  the  U.S.  presence  by  a  major, 
one-shot  victory.  But  that  might  well  prove 
suicidal,  for  the  Vietcong  have  discovered 
that  these  days  a  mass  assault  all  too  easily 
turns  into  an  avalanche  of  airborne  bullets, 
napalm,  and  bombs.  Or  they  might  simply 
fade  away  to  lie  low,  Br'er  Rabbit  fashion,  in 
the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  would  get  weary  of  waiting  and  go 
back  home. 

That  would  be  the  unwisest  course  of  all. 
For  in  deciding  to  stand  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  means  just  that.  "After 
all.  we've  kept  250,000  men  in  Western  Eu- 
rope for  20  years,"  observes  a  general.  "We 
can  wait  too."  The  United  States  also  means 
much  more.  It  means  to  counter  the  Red 
revolution  with  a  genuine  revolution  in 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  self-sufRclen- 
cy  for  the  Vietnamese  that  the  Communists 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  understand.  The 
Communists  themselves  chose  South  Viet- 
nam as  their  test  case  and  springboard  to  the 
conquest  of  all  southeast  Asia.  There  are 
signs  that  they  are  already  beginning  to 
regret  it.  The  United  States  has  picked  up 
the  gauntlet,  and  It  Is  not  only  Vietnamese 
nationhood  but  all  of  free  Asia  that  stands  to 
be  ultimately  strengthened  by  the  extraor- 
dinary— and  still  burgeoning — commitment 
of  the  lives  and  talent  and  treasure  of  Amer- 
ica in  Vietnam. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  8370>  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  20,  1965,  pp.  27718- 
27719,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  report  in  detail  on  the  conference 
agreement.  It  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously and  was  signed  by  the  conferees 
of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  should  in- 
ject rather  humorously  that  a  confer- 
ence report  based  on  3  months  of  con- 


ferring ought  to  be  reasonably  accept- 
able when  it  is  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees, which  is  the  case  with  reference 
to  this  report. 

The  full  text  of  the  conference  report 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  20, 
1965.  beginning  on  page  27718 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments and  respects  to  all  of  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee.  Present 
in  the  Chamber  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Noith 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  who  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  represented  the 
minority  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia fMr.  Russell],  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  and  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee, represented  the  majority  for  the 
Senate  conferees. 

The  conference  was  long,  extending 
through  various  days  in  meetings  held 
since  August  10  to  October  20.  Dm-- 
ing  much  of  this  period  several  members 
of  the  conference  committee  were  occu- 
pied by  duties  in  connection  with  the 
fai-m  legislation  as  it  passed  through 
various  stages  to  final  action  in  the  con- 
ference committee. 

The  conference  bill  totals  $6,242,929,- 
500.  This  is  $584,118,700  under  the  1965 
appropriations,  8471.054,300  under  the 
Senate  bill,  $39,704,500  under  the  revised 
estimates,  and  $525,097,500  over  the 
House  bill. 

The  large  reduction  by  the  confer- 
ence in  the  total  amount  recommended 
by  the  Senate  is  largely  due  to  the  Sen- 
ate confei-ees  receding  on  a  part  of  the 
Senate  amendment  of  $926.8  million  to 
appropriate  for  the  full  unreimbursed 
loss  incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  during  fiscal  year  1964,  with 
which  I  shall  deal  later  in  my  statement. 

RESEARCH  AND  EXTENSION  PROGRAMS 

Perhaps  I  should  discuss  in  some  de- 
tail the  items  for  the  planning  and  the 
construction  of  agricultural  research  fa- 
cilities. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
appropriations  for  plans  and  for  con- 
struction of  several  agricultural  research 
facilities.  Last  year  items  for  research 
experiment  stations  were  limited  in  view 
of  the  supplemental  estimate  of  $29  mil- 
lion for  pesticides  which  went  to  research 
and  extension  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  pending  conference  report 
includes  funds  for  the  construction  of 
all  but  one  of  facilities  for  pesticides 
which  were  in  the  budget  for  1966.  These 
pesticide  facilities  are  as  follows:  Gaines- 
ville. Fla..  $1,840,000;  Stoneville,  Miss.. 
$1,564,000;  and  College  Station.  Tex., 
$2,990,000. 

The  facility  proposed  at  Beltsville.  Md., 
was  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  budget  also  requested  construc- 
tion funds  for  some  of  the  cotton  re- 
search facilities  for  which  the  planning 
funds  were  appropriated  last  year.  All 
six  of  these  facilities  are  included  In  the 


conference  agreement:  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: College  Station,  Tex.,  $644,000- 
Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex..  $92,000;  Tempe 
Ariz..  $1,150,000;  Stoneville,  Miss.,  for 
two  facilities,  $92,000  and  $506,000;  and 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  $276,000. 

In  addition,  funds  for  additional  fa- 
cilities were  requested  in  the  budget  and 
agreed  to  in  the  conference  on  research 
facilities  at:  Durant,  Okla.,  $500,000,  for 
water  pollution  laboratoiy.  Georgetown 
Del.,  $500,000.  for  a  poultry  research 
laboratoi-y.  Clay  Center,  Nebr.,  $300,000 
of  planning  funds  for  the  research  fa- 
cilities for  the  Midwest  Animal  Research 
Center. 

All  of  these  items  were  budgeted. 
Some  of  the  foregoing  facilities  were 
omitted  in  either  version  of  the  bill  or 
reduced,  but  the  amounts  I  have  just 
stated  are  the  amounts  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  last  year  the  com- 
mittee did  not  act  upon  requests  for  sev- 
eral laboratoi-y  projects,  but  in  the  proc- 
essing of  the  bill  this  year  the  Senate 
recommended  planning  funds  for  several 
facilities  for  which  feasibility  reports  had 
been  previously  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  committee  felt  it  was  justi- 
fied in  taking  this  action  to  consider 
those  several  research  projects  and  sta- 
tions and  does  not  consider  it  has  set  a 
precedent.  Earlier,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  announced  the  proposed 
closure  at  43  locations  including  lines  of 
research  and  small  stations  at  an  annual 
savings  of  $5,150,000. 

This  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  each  of  these  projects  and  made 
its  recommendations  several  months  ago. 
The  other  body  made  almost  identical 
recommendations,  but  did  not  go  into 
the  matter  as  extensively  as  we  did  in 
the  Senate  committee.  In  the  confer- 
ence the  agreement  has  been  reached  to 
continue  21  of  these  stations  and  lines 
of  research  at  an  annual  rate  of  S2,- 
389,900. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield.  I  have  not  quite  come  to  the 
point  at  which  I  will  refer  to  what  the 
Senator  is  concerned  with.  However,  I 
.shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  if  his  exu- 
berance requires  that  I  yield  at  this  time. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ator Holland  of  Florida,  Senator  Young 
of  North  Dakota  and  other  members  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee  for  inclu- 
sion of  an  item  of  $225,000  for  the  plan- 
ning of  a  National  Grain  Marketing  Re- 
search Laboratory  to  be  located  in  Man- 
hattan, Kans.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
Laboratory  is  $3,385,000. 

There  has  long  been  a  pressing  need 
for  an  adequate  Grain  Marketing  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  the  United  States. 
In  May  of  1960  I  first  stressed  the  need 
for  this  Laboratory  on  the  Senate  floor. 
At  that  time,  during  consideration  of  the 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  I  stated: 
The  next  session  of  Congress.  I  expect  to 
introduce  legislation  and  urge  its  approval, 
which  would  give  our  Nation  a  sound,  ade- 
quately staffed,  well-rounded  research  orga- 
nization which  would  be  housed  In  facilities 
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that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  needs  for 
research  on  wheat. 

I  have  brought  this  issue  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  last  several  years.  At  the  commit- 
tee meeting  last  year,  I  stated  I  would 
continue  to  appear  and  request  this  item 
until  it  was  included.  This  year  the 
laboratory  was  not  only  included  in  the 
bill,  but  also  accepted  by  the  conference 
committee. 

Our  present  program  of  research  is 
handicapped,  limited  in  scope,  and  prog- 
ressing more  slowly  than  is  necessary 
or  desirable.  We  have  accumulated  large 
stocks  of  grain  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment pays  high  storage  costs.  The  qual- 
ity of  our  grain  delivered  in  foreign  mar- 
kets has  been  severely  criticized. 

Improved  grain  marketing  research 
facilities  can  solve  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems in  providing  quality  grain,  and  in- 
crease our  ability  to  market  our  products 
more  efficiently  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Practical  solutions  to  these  problems  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  grain  produc- 
ers, to  the  grain  industry,  and  to  the 
consumers  of  all  grain  products. 

I  am  gratified  to  have  played  a  part  in 
establishing  the  National  Grain  Market- 
ing Research  Laboratory,  which  will  aid 
the  development  of  agriculture  and 
benefit  our  Nation's  economy. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Holland  of  Florida, 
Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota  and 
other  members  of  appropriations  com- 
mittee for  their  support  of  the  National 
Grain  Marketing  Laboratory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  can  assure  him 
that  the  committee  decided  he  meant 
what  he  said  and  that  he  would  come 
back  again.  Aside  from  that,  we  had 
received  a  feasibility  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young],  who  comes 
from  the  second  largest  wheat-producing 
State — being  exceeded  by  the  State  of 
Kansas — felt  that  this  was  a  highly 
meritorious  project. 

The  committee  was  glad  to  include 
this  project.  We  felt  that  this  would  be 
a  good  year  to  initiate  this  research 
facility  in  view  of  the  fact  that  earlier 
in  the  session  we  had  cooperated  in  the 
closing  of  a  substantial  number  of  re- 
search projects  and  small  stations.  We 
wanted  to  eliminate  those  research 
activities  which  we  thought  could  be 
closed  or  discontinued. 

We  had  been  postponing  for  some 
years  the  matter  of  the  enlargement  of 
existing  laboratories  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  new  facilities. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee stated,  the  need  for  this  grain  re- 
search laboratory  has  been  before  the 
committee  for  several  years.  The  com- 
mittee had  not  forgotten  about  the 
jBhnendous  merit  attached  to  it.  We 
should  have  Included  the  measure  several 
years  ago.  However,  it  so  happened  that 
for  several  years  we  were  not  including 
any  research  laboratories  at  all. 


It  was  appropriate  this  year  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  persistence  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  finally  paid 
off.  with  the  help  of  Chairman  Holland 
of  the  committee,  who  insisted  very 
sti-ongly  that  this  item  be  included  in  the 
confei'ence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
who  was  so  helpful  to  our  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  was  not  only 
persistent  but  also  patient.  He  could 
see  the  problems  which  the  committee 
had  been  up  against  in  earlier  years. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator. 

In  view  of  having  concurred  in  the 
elimination  of  research  activities 
amounting  to  $2,760,000,  the  committee 
felt  justified  in  moving  ahead  on  the 
meritorious  research  stations  which  had 
been  submitted  in  the  budget  estimate 
and  upon  other  facilities  upon  which 
feasibility  reports  had  been  received. 
The  facilities  in  this  category  are: 
First.  Modernization  of  the  livestock 
research  station  at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  to 
cost  $521,000  for  which  $40,000  was  in- 
cluded for  plans  and  specifications. 

Second.  Modernization  of  the  poultry 
husbandi-y  research  facilities  at  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz.,  estimated  to  cost  $750,000, 
and  $50,000  for  plans  and  specifications 
was  included. 

Third.  To  complete  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Southwest  Great  Plains  Re- 
search Center  at  Bushland,  Tex.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $350,000,  with  $25,000  rec- 
ommended for  plans  and  specifications. 
If  I  might  digress,  I  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  the  whole  Great  Plains  soil  and 
water  research  program  has  been  under- 
emphasized  and  that  the  plan  to  go  ahead 
with  that  project  had  been  delayed  too 
long.  It  was  built  in  part  a  few  years 
ago,  and  this  year  we  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  speedily  completed. 
Continuing  to  list  the  facilities  which 
I  had  started  to  mention,  they  are: 

Fourth.  Grain  research  facility  at 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  estimated  to  cost 
$3,385,000,  and  $225,000  was  included  for 
plans  and  specifications. 

Fifth.  Modernization  of  the  cereal 
rust  research  laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  estimated  to 
cost  $650,000.  An  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  for  plans  and  specifications  was  rec- 
ommended. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  con- 
ference committee  has  agreed  to  each  of 
the  above  items  which  were  placed  in 
the  bill  by  the  committee. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  committee 
had  included  planning  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $70,000  for  a  wool  quality  re- 
search facility  to  be  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  present.  I 
shall  yield  to  him  in  a  moment. 

The  conference  report  does  not  Include 
the  funds  for  planning  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  but  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$70,000  for  high-priority  wool  research  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Before  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  I  wish  to  state 
that  it  was  felt  that  the  very  elaborate 


research  station  set  up  in  California  to 
deal  with  research  on  wool  prevented  the 
setting  up  of  an  additional  research  fa- 
cility for  the  same  general  purpose  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  or  anywhere  else. 
However,  it  would  not  at  all  preclude  the 
idea  of  essential  research  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  of  $70,000  annually  being  pro- 
vided at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  my  subcommittee  for 
yielding.  I  observe  that  it  must  have 
been  divine  providence  that  propelled 
me  through  the  rear  door  of  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  particular  moment. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  first  of  all  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  having 
fought  the  great  fight  that  he  fought  in 
behalf  of  this  matter. 

The  Senator  understands  fully  the 
problem  of  refined  wool  research  in  high 
altitudes.  If  we  are  to  compete  effec- 
tively with  some  of  the  toughest  compe- 
tition in  the  world,  notably  the  Austra- 
lians, we  must,  and  we  still  believe  that 
we  will  be  able  to  show  as  we  develop 
the  record,  that  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  kind  of  experimentation 
and  testing  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
do  at  installations  out  on  the  west  coast, 
and  what  we  would  be  capable  of  doing 
in  the  heart  of  the  area  in  which  most 
of  the  wool  in  the  country  is  raised. 

We  have  long  since  come  to  recognize 
that  the  continuance  of  a  healthy  wool 
industry  is  essentially  in  the  national 
interest  in  any  time  of  crisis.  We  want 
to  improve  our  capabilities  to  maintain 
our  competitive  role  to  an  even  greater 
degree. 

With  the  help  and  the  leadership  of 
the  chairman,  we  hope  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  and  continue  on 
in  the  best  national  interest. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  on  our  subcommittee  and  on 
our  full  committee — and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  one  of  our  able 
members  of  both  committees — strongly 
supported  a  new  wool  research  station, 
to  be  located  in  Wyoming.  However, 
after  full  discussion  in  conference,  we 
were  inclined  to  agree  with  the  House 
conferees  that  the  very  elaborate  re- 
search facility  in  California  can  deal 
with  most  research  problems  on  wool, 
and  the  others  can  be  handled  better  at 
some  other  location,  as  is  proposed  in 
the  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
1*61X1  £irlcs . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi;esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  and 
commend  him  for  his  hard  and  effective 
work  on  the  measure.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
eral agricultural  program  leaves  many 
things  to  be  desired.  Many  segments  of 
agriculture  are  not  happy  about  all  of 
our  farm  program. 

The  fact  remains,  it  is  here.  When 
the  farmers  comply,   the  Government 
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should  comply.  I  have  examined  the  bill, 
and  particularly  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  and  his 
colleagues  who  served  on  the  committee 
and  on  the  conference  committee  for  the 
consideration  they  have  given  to  the  bill 
generally,  and  in  particular  to  those  fea- 
tures of  special  interest  to  my  State  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  present  when  the 
Senator  was  referring  to  those  items 
earlier,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  gracious  comment.  His  able  col- 
league [Mr.  Hruska],  who  is  a  member 
of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  has  made  great  contributions 
to  this  effort,  and  we  are  very  happy  for 
both  of  the  Senators  from  Nebraska  that 
two  of  the  objectives  for  which  they 
have  been  working  for  some  years  are 
effectuated  this  year  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  nutrition  and  consumer 
use  field,   in   which  the   Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  has  probably 
been  more  active  than  any  other  Sena- 
tor in  urging  the  initiation  of  research 
programs,    the    conference    committee 
agreed  to  include  the  planning  funds  for 
developing  plans  and  specifications  for 
what  is  called  a  satellite  facility  in  this 
field,  to  be  located  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.    Tlie  planning  funds  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senator  for  the  cen- 
tral facilities  were  not  agreed  to  in  the 
conference  and  can  be  taken  up  at  a 
later  date.     I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  I  wish  to  make  it  very  plain 
that   his   pei-severing   efforts    for   some 
years  in  caUing  this  field  of  research  to 
the  attention  of  our  committee  and  the 
Congress  are  truly  responsible  for  his 
accomplishment  of  a  feasibility  report 
on  both  these  objectives,  the  central  one 
at  Beltsville  and  the  satellite  facility  in 
North  Dakota.    I  congratulate  him  upon 
havmg  reached  the  further  objective  of 
securing  the  planning  funds  for  the  fa- 
culty recommended  by  the  Department 
for  North  Dakota. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  to  our 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  Chairman  Holland,  and  also 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell]. Both  Senators  have  long  been 
much  interested  in  the  field  of  consumer 
research. 

These  facihties  are  something  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  wanted  for 
years.  Human  nutrition  is  a  most  im- 
portant field  of  research,  and  this  will 
give  us  a  start  on  a  program  in  which 
there  is  great  interest  all  over  the  United 
States. 

I  also  appreciate  very  much  the  inter- 
est my  good  friends  in  the  House  have 
shown  in  this  program.  Chairman 
Whitten,  of  the  House  conferees.  Bob 
Michel,  the  ranking  Republican  con- 
feree, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Mr.  Mahon,  and  their  associates  in  the 
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conference  have  done  a  fine  job  on  this 
appropriation  bill.  I  always  appreciate 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  farm  peo- 
ple. Chairman  Holland  and  my  other 
associates  on  the  Senate  committee  have 
done  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  true  that  Senator  Russell  has 
also  been  vei-y  active  in  that  field.  That 
brings  me  to  Georgia. 

Another  item  included  by  the  Senate 
is  for  the  initiation  of  watershed  hydrol- 
ogy research  in  the  coastal  plains  of 
Georgia  with  headquarters  to  be  located 
at  Athens,  Ga.,  and  $225,000  is  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  of  initiating  the 
vv'ork  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year 
Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  entire  Nation  is  acutely  aware 
that  the  field  of  better  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  water  is  a  matter  of  tremendous 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  labora- 
tories, the  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
inclusion  of  four  projects  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  research  which  were 
proposed  by  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence for  the  other  body.  These  facilities 
are  as  follows: 

Oxford,  Miss.:  Expansion  of  the  sedi- 
mentation laboratory  at  that  location  to 
cost  an  estimated  $1  million,  and  $100,000 
is  appropriated  for  plans  and  specifica- 
tion.s. 

University  Park.  Pa.:  Modernization  of 
the  soil  and  water  research  station  esti- 
mated to  cost  $400,000,  and  $40,000  is  in- 
cluded for  developing  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Pendleton.  Oreg.:  Modernization  of 
the  soil  and  water  research  facility  at 
that  location  is  estimated  to  cost  $425  - 
000  and  $45,000  is  appropriated  for  plans 
and  specifications. 

An   appropriation   for   hydrology   re- 
search in  the  Northeast  at  State  College 
Pa.,  in  the  amount  of  $225,000  is  also 
nicluded. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  happy  to  deal 
With  any  other  feature  of  the  program 
Perhaps  the  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  program  would  be  of  general  inter- 
est. I  wish  to  comment  briefiy  in  regard 
to  the  appropriations  for  that  program. 
The  conference  committee  has  agreed 
to  an  appropriation  of  $103  million  for 
the  special  milk  program,  which  is  $5 
million  below  the  amount  recommended 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  and  is  $3 
million  over  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  committee  has  also 
agreed  to  an  appropriation  of  $157  mil- 
lion, the  full  estimate,  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  This  total  includes  S2 
million  to  be  distributed  under  the  for- 
mula in  section  11  of  the  amended  School 
Lunch  Act  for  Needy  Children.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Department  will  make  a 
good  showing  next  year  on  this  program 
If  It  expects  the  Congress  to  continue 
providing  funds  for  this  section— which 
were  agreed  to  in  the  conference  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  was  occupying  the 
chair  at  the  time  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  commented  upon  the 
agreed-upon  appropriation  of  $50  000  for 
the  Cereal  Rust  Laboratory  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  on  the  ad- 
vance planning  fund  for  the  modernized 
facilities. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation,  and 
that  of  those  who  have  wanted  this  ac- 
tion for  many  years,  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  He  was  quick  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  this  assistance  and 
this  program.  I  know  that  it  was  good 
news  for  the  farmers  across  the  Nation 
They  have  long  needed  this  additional" 
assistance  in  the  critical  area  of  cereal 
rust  diseases,  which  affect  so  many  of 
our  crops.  I  know  that  this  appropria- 
tion had  the  support  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  both  political  parties 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  concerned  for  this  much  needed  help 
It  is  good  news  to  our  farmers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  It  hai^  been  very 
apparent  to  our  committee  for  a  period 
of  years  that  the  problem  of  cereal  rust 
has  been  of  major  proportions,  and  that 
It  will  require  even  better  handling  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
the  various  States— because  the  several 
producing  States  have  research  pro- 
grams in  this  field.  These  improved  and 
modernized  faeilities  in  Minnesota  will 
greatly  improve  the  departmental  re- 
search program  to  cope  with  the  nist 
problems  which  are  ever-present  in  the 
production  of  wheat.    . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  grateful  that 
the  Senate  could  be  represented  on  this 
conference  committee  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  who  has  sound  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  this  most 
important  project.  I  am  truly  grateful. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  and  I  accept  his  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  whole  committee, 
because  it  so  happens  that  we  have  on 
the  subcommittee  and  on  the  full  com- 
mittee Senators  who  pretty  well  repre- 
sent the  whole  Nation. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida might  know  something  about  citrus 
fruits,  and  perhaps  some  other  things; 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  would 
know  about  wheat,  and  other  Senators 
about  corn,  sheep,  wool,  chickens,  and 
dairying.    I  see  on  the  floor  the  sage  of 
the  dairy  industry  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is   concerned,   the   distinguished  senior 
Senator    from    Vermont    [Mr.    AhcenI. 
By  pooling  the  experiences  of  all  of  us, 
we  hope  we  have  been  able  to  give  rea- 
sonably adequate  and  fair  treatment  to 
all  segments  of  that  industry  which    I 
think,  among  all  the  Industries  of  the 
Nation,  is  most  Important  to  Its  con- 
tinued     existence— agriculture.    It      is 
more  important  to  us  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign  relations   than   anything  else   we 
have,  because  all  those  who  represent  us 
in  the  foreign  field  say  that  our  great- 
ness in  agriculture,  our  ability  to  produce 
vast  quantities  of  grain  and  other  food 
materials,  and  fibers  for  garments,  for 
export  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  or 
that  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
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which  we  wish  to  do  business,  is  the  ace 
in  the  hole  as  far  as  our  international 
relations  are  concerned.  So  we  are  cer- 
tainly interested  in  giving  them  the  best 
job  possible. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  endorse  the  ob- 
servation which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  made  concerning  the  vast  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  American  farmer, 
and  the  indispensability  of  that  produc- 
tive power  in  terms  of  meeting  our  needs 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  believe  that  we  are  at  the  threshold 
of  an  era  during  which  the  capacity  of 
our  family  farmers,  which  has  been  leg- 
endary, will  be  critical  to  the  survival 
of  the  world  and  to  the  capacity  of  this 
Nation  to  meet  its  problems  in  terms  of 
leading  the  free  world. 

Let  me  make  one  further  point.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Young  1  for  his  leadership  and 
his  valuable  help  in  bringing  about  reali- 
zation of  the  Cereal  Rust  Laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  It  was  a 
selfless  thing  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  have  done  in  one  sense,  be- 
cause it  is  located  in  an  adjoining  State 
to  his;  but,  in  another  sense,  his  under- 
standing of  the  needs  for  improving  re- 
search in  this  field  for  crops  which  are 
predominant  in  his  State  is  a  further 
reflection  of  his  statesmanship. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks,  partic- 
ularly for  the  cordial  references  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  know  that  there  is  no  other 
Senator  upon  whom  the  full  committee 
depends  more  for  accurate  information 
and  leadership  than  upon  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  my  friends  for  their 
kind  comments.  The  Cereal  Rust  Lab- 
oratory is  a  project  which  we  in  North 
Dakota  are  most  interested  in. 

We  would  like  to  have  had  this  re- 
search laboratoi-y  in  North  Dakota,  but 
we  thought  it  would  be  better  situated 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  where 
this  kind  of  research  is  already  under- 
way. 

I  want  to  say,  too.  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MondaleI  did  an 
excellent  job  on  this  facility,  and  I  com- 
mend his  determination  in  effecting  its 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
commented  earlier  upon  the  special  milk 
program  because  it  was  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin who,  I  see,  has  been  called  from 
the  Chamber. 

We  intended  to  retain  the  full  amount 
of  the  $108  million  which  we  placed  in 
the  bill.  We  did  retain  $103  million 
which  is  $3  million  over  the  House  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  this  will  adequately  take 
care  of  the  complete  need  of  providing 
milk  for  children  who  do  not  get  ade- 
quate quantities  of  milk  in  their  diet,  but 
it  will  do  a  better  job  than  the  $100  mil- 
lion would  have  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Vemiont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
chairman  on  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions Committee  whether  the  confereei 
agreed  to  strike  out  the  appropriatioif 
of  $200,000  for  the  eradication  of  thr 
poultry  disease  known  as  salmonella  pul- 
lorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  this  is 
one  of  the  items  on  which  we  had  to 
yield.  V/e  did  retain  in  the  bill  a  sizable 
appini-.vjation  for  research  and  survey 
into  the  extent  ol  .'salmonella  pullorum. 
but  when  it  came  to  starting  the  regional 
eradication  effort,  which  is  what  our  item 
was  designed  to  do,  and  we  were  happy 
to  include  this  in  the  bill  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
we  found  that  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  us  the  rest  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry of  the  Nation  other  than  the 
Northeastern  area  seemed  to  be  opposed 
to  that  item,  and  made  such  a  strong 
showing  on  the  conferees  in  the  other 
body  that  this  was  one  of  the  items  on 
which  the  House  conferees  would  not 
yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ferees in  the  other  body  were  not  from 
the  12  to  ir?  .Si.ntos  from  which  this  dis- 
ease was  to  bo  er:.dicated — most  of  them, 
anyway.  Tlierefore.  hke  myself,  they 
probably  were  reflecting  the  attitude  of 
their  own  constituencies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  conference  committee  stood  up 
sturdily  for  the  item.  I  would  not  wish 
the  Senator  to  be  under  any  misgivings 
about  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  state  how  this 
particular  item  happened  to  be  included 
in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  had 
received  many  requests  from  poulti-y  and 
egg  producers,  and  also  from  State  offi- 
cials in  the  Northeastern  States,  for  an 
appropriation  which  would  permit  this 
salmonella  pullorum  disease — which  we 
used  to  call  just  pullorum— I  believe  be- 
fore that  it  was  called  white  diarrhea — 
but  it  appears  that  the  States,  together 
with  private  industiy.  had  spent  approx- 
imately $20  milUon  and  had  eradicated 
the  disease  to  the  point  that  U.S.  offi- 
cials estimated  that  $200,000  more  would 
completely  eradicate  it  from  the  12  to  15 
Northeastern  States. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  proposal  to 
appropriate  $200,000  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  Senate  had  enacted  the  legis- 
lation, much  to  my  suiprise  and  some- 
what to  my  chagrin,  I  discovered  that 
a  national  organization  with  headquar- 
ters in  Kansas  City  was  vigorously  oppos- 
ing the  appropriation  to  eradicate  this 
disease  with  the  nauseating  name  from 
the  12  to  15  Northeastern  States.  It  was 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  it 
would  do  this. 

I  received  telegrams  from  associations 
all  the  way  from  Ohio  to  Maine,  request- 
ing that  this  item  be  retained. 

I  understand  that  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  other  Southern  States  which  are 
nearly  free  from  this  disease  had  evinced 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  However,  the 
national  organization  that  opposed  an 
appropriation  for  the  eradication  of  the 


disease  in  the  Northeastern  States  took 
the  position  that  it  was  a  relatively  mi- 
nor disease,  that  there  were  worse  dis- 
eases that  should  be  taken  care  of  first. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
were  probably  right  in  assuming  if  12 
to  15  States  were  pronounced  completely 
free  from  this  disease,  those  particular 
States  would  logically  get  orders  for 
hatching  eggs,  which  orders  might  not  be 
available  to  other  States.  However,  there 
was  a  solution  for  that.  I  believe  that 
those  other  States  and  this  national  as- 
sociation should  get  behind  the  move- 
ment to  eradicate  salmonella  pullorum, 
and  any  other  bad  disease  afflicting  poul- 
try, from  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  hearing,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  witnesses  told  us  that  if  they 
could  get  $200,000  to  eradicate  this  dis- 
ease from  the  12  to  15  Northeastern 
States,  they  could  go  on  from  there  and 
eradicate  it  from  the  entire  United 
States. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  national 
organization  is  shortsighted  and  rather 
selfish.  I  realize  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees faced  an  adamant  group  made  up 
largely  of  House  conferees  from  other 
sections  of  the  country.  As  I  say,  I  was 
trying  to  represent  my  section  of  the 
country,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
very  ably  represents  his;  but  I  believe 
that  they  were  misguided  in  thinking  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  Midwest  to  have  the 
12  to  15  Northeastern  States  completely 
free  from  this  disease  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  f6r  his  il- 
luminating and  very  accurate  remarks. 
Great  reams  of  information  have  come 
to  all  of  us  on  the  conference  committee, 
to  which  the  Senate  conferees  merely  re- 
plied that  they  were  standing  back  of 
the  Senate  action.  The  reams  of  infor- 
mation were  to  the  effect  that  the  North- 
eastern States  would,  they  feared,  obtain 
a  complete  monopoly  on  the  shipping  of 
hatching  eggs  overseas. 

I  had  not  realized  what  a  large  ship- 
ment of  hatching  eggs  goes  overseas  from 
this  country,  particularly  to  Western 
Europe,  but  apparently  it  is  very  large. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  burden  of  the 
complaint  of  those  who  did  not  wish  this 
partial  regional  eradication  to  be  •  at- 
tempted. ^^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  overseas  market  is  prob- 
ably what  prompted  the  Northeastern 
States  to  tiT  to  virtually  eradicate  the 
disease,  or  to  get  it  down  to  the  point 
where  it  needed  only  one  more  push  be- 
fore it  would  be  completely  eliminated; 
but,  I  believe  that  all  the  States  in  the 
Union  should  clean  up  these  diseases. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  it  would  be 
useful  if  all  States  could  do  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  net  result  of  the  discussion 
which  has  been  held  over  a  E>eriod  of  3 
to  4  months  on  this  subject  will  be  to 
bring  about  a  near  eradication  greater 
than  anything  we  have  yet  seen.  Some 
time  m  the  not  too  distant  future,  I  hope 
the  country  will  be  completely  free  from 
it,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  feels  that  way. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  com- 
promise reached  on  the  screwworm 
eradication  program. 
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One  of  the  Items  which  had  con- 
tributed to  delay  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  been  the  matter  of  the  basis 
for  continuing  cost-sharing  In  connec- 
tion with  the  screwworm  eradication 
program  which  was  initiated  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  establishment  of  a  barrier 
zone  in  the  Southwest.  Last  year,  the 
Appropriation  Act  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  activity  on  a  50-50  cost- 
sharing  basis  for  the  production  and  the 
release  of  the  irradiated  screwworm  flies 
which  are  dropped  in  the  barrier  zone. 
This  year  the  budget  omitted  the  cost- 
sharing  language  and  the  House  pro- 
vided $2,806,200.  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  same  amount:  thus,  both 
bodies  denied  $2,250,000  requested  in  the 
budget  to  place  the  full  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  Federal  Government. 

After  careful  deliberation  of  this  mat- 
ter following  extensive  hearings,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  recommended  the  same 
amount;  namely,  $2,806,200,  and  inserted 
In  the  bill  a  provision  which  would  have 
continued  on  a  permanent  basis  the  cost- 
sharing  provision. 

The  conferees  in  the  other  body  would 
not  accept  the  cost-sharing  provisions 
as  we  had  written  in  our  version  of  the 
bill,  but  have  agreed  that  the  appro- 
priation and  funds  available  for  main- 
taining the  barrier  zone  shall  be  limited 
to  the  amount  provided  by  both  bodies. 
In  addition,  the  conferees  have  agreed 
to  the  Inclusion  of  $1  million  for  the 
extension  of  a  barrier  zone  to  Arizona 
and  the  west  coast,  of  which  $600,000 
^\111  be  matched  from  State  and  local 
sources  as  the  barrier  zone  is  extended 
to  the  west  coast. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  from 
the  House  on  this  Item  reads  as  follows: 

The  bill  includes  $2,806,200  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  barrier  zone  to  protect  the 
screwworm  freed  areas  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  country  from 
future  infestations  from  Mexico.  The  bill 
also  provides  $1  million  for  eradication  ac- 
tivities In  Arizona,  $600,000  of  which  will  be 
matched  by  funds  from  other  sources.  In- 
cident to  the  extension  of  the  barrier  zone  to 
the  West  Ctoast.  The  Department  should 
plan,  conduct,  and  finance  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  barrier  zone  operations 
within  the  funds  provided.  The  policy  of 
requiring  matching  by  State  and  local 
sources  of  funds  expended  for  the  produc- 
tion, irradiation,  and  release  of  flies  used  to 
eradicate  infestations  within  the  areas  in- 
volved is  expected  to  be  continued. 

REIMBXJRSEMENT  APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  COMMOD- 
ITY  CRKDIT   CORPORATION 

The  conference  committee  has  agreed 
to  an  appropriation  of  $2.8  billion  for  the 
reimbursement  appropriation  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
net  realized  losses  incurred  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  conduct  of  authorized 
farm  programs  in  fiscal  1964.  The  com- 
mittee had  added  $926,800,000  to  the  bill 
when  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  The 
reason  for  Including  this  sum  was  to  take 
some  Immediate  action  to  bring  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Corporation 
to  a  more  current  basis.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  reimbiorsement  appropria- 
tions shall  be  requested  of  the  Congress 
in  the  regular  budget  the  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  the  loss  Is  realized,  but  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  necessary  to 
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process  two  special  supplemental  bills 
to  enable  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  discharge  all  of  its  authorized 
activities.  These  supplemental  bills  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  to  request  the 
full  amounts  for  realized  losses  of  the 
Corporation. 

Senators  will  recall  that  earlier  this 
session  in  H.J.  Res.  234  there  was  appro- 
priated $1,600  million  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  realized  losses 
and  for  the  conduct  of  authorized  activi- 
ties under  Public  Law  480.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  subsequently 
recommended  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et the  full  amount  of  unreimbursed  losses 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  full  amount  of  realized  loss  for  1964 
in  the  amount  of  $3,226,800,000;  the  bal- 
ance for  the  fiscal  year  1963  in  the 
amount  of  $81  million;  and  $1,057  mil- 
lion balance  for  the  revaluation  of  the 
inventory  for  fiscal  1961.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  denied  this  request,  as  shown 
on  page  119  of  the  hearings,  and  tab- 
ulated on  page  1008  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings. 

Our  committee  thought  that  this  action 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  Public  Law  87- 
155,  approved  August  17,  1961,  which  au- 
thorizes reimbursement  appropriations 
for  this  purpose. 

The  House  conferees  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  objective  of  the  Senate  In  In- 
cluding this  additional  $927  million,  but 
we  were  not  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  such  a  large  sum  in  excess  of  the  offi- 
cial budget  request  for  fiscal  1966. 

There  has  just  been  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  from  the  President  a  sup- 
plemental budget  request  for  fiscal  1966 
In  the  amount  of  $500  million  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  Corporation  for  losses 
Incurred  In  fiscal  1964.  Upon  receipt  of 
this  document,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
Include  In  the  pending  conference  re- 
port $500  million  of  the  $927  million  pre- 
viously added  by  the  Senate,  which  leaves 
an  unreimbursed  balance  of  about  $427 
million  for  fiscal  1964. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees  have 
acceded  to  the  interest  provision  re- 
quested in  the  budget  and  included  in  the 
House  bill  which  provides  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  not  be  required  to  pay  in- 
terest to  the  Treasury  on  unreimbursed 
borrowings  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

This  provision  on  Interest  charge  Is  of 
some  benefit  to  the  Corporation,  but  it 
Is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate— and  our  committee  urges — that 
steps  be  taken  In  the  executive  branch  to 
request  the  full  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment appropriations  for  this  purpose  and 
in  an  orderly  manner  as  intended  by  law. 
The  conference  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject follows : 

The  conferees  are  of  the  opinion  that  fu- 
ture budget  estimates  for  reimbursement 
appropriations  for  net  realized  losses  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  in- 
clude the  fuU  amount  of  the  realized  losses 
for  any  fiscal  year  as  reflected  In  the  accounts 
and  shown  In  the  report  of  the  financial 
condition  of  such  corporation  as  of  the  close 
of  business  of  such  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  budget  estimate 
for  next  fiscal  year  will  include  the  full 
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loss  realized  for  fiscal  1965.  together  with 
the  balance  of  $427  million,  which  I  just 
referred  to,  for  fiscal  1964,  and  the  small 
balance  of  $81  million  of  unreimbursed 
losses  which  goes  back  to  fiscal  1963 
That  would  still  leave  unreimbursed 
the  balance  of  the  1961  loss  of  $1,057 
million.  This  amount  ought  to '  be 
brought  up  to  date  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  we  might  clean  up  the  accounts  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
keep  them  on  a  current  basis  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

These  reimbursement  appropriations 
for  the  Corporation  do  not  change  the 
rate  of  expenditures  for  the  various  ac- 
tivities which  are  authorized  by  law  but 
are  merely  bookkeeping  appropriations 
to  reflect  the  loss  incurred  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  farm  programs  which  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  vari- 
ous farm  measures. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
on  the  report,  but  if  there  are  none,  I 
ask  that  the  conference  report  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  House  bill  8370.  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  its 
di.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  27  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8370) 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes",  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  ",  of  which 
$20,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  head  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  which  amount  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  55,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ei,500,000  of  which  $250,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  the  final  report  and  complete  and 
final  liquidation  of  the  Commission's  activ- 
ities not  later  than  June  30,  1966." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  House  amendments  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  be  adopted 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  concludes  our  action. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
comparative  table  showing  the  budget 
estimate,  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
conference  allowances  on  the  various  ap- 
propriation items  in  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  First,  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  work 
not  only  in  the  full  conimittee  but  in 
the  conference. 

A  number  of  important  appropriations 
were  made  for  my  State.  One  item 
which  was  added  in  the  Senate  and  re- 
tained in  conference  was  $25,000  toward 
a  total  cost  of  $350,000  for  the  Southwest 
Great  Plains  Research  Center  in  Bush- 
land,  near  Amarillo,  Tex.  This  $25,000 
will  be  used  for  plans  and  specifications 
to  complete  the  construction  of  modern 
facilities  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
research.  This  great  facility  will  bene- 
fit the  agricultural  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion for  generations  to  come. 

Also  included  is  $664,000  for  the  con- 
stiTiction  of  a  cotton  disease  laboratory 
and  $2,990,000  for  a  new  pesticides  re- 
search laboratoi-y  at  College  Station, 
Tex.  These  research  facilities  will  pay 
tremendous  dividends  through  the  bene- 
ficial work  which  will  be  carried  out 
there  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Southwest  Great  Plains  Research 
Center  in  Bushland  and  Amarillo,  Tex., 
has  been  a  long  needed  facility.  This 
item  was  put  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  in  the  House  bill.  It  provides 
for  a  survey  in  connection  with  a  re- 
search center  in  Bushland  and  Amarillo, 
Tex.  The  work  was  scattered  in  16  or  18 
huts,  so  that  the  work  could  not  be  effi- 
ciently done.  This  work  is  done  for  the 
Great  Plains  area,  reaching  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  on  the  east.  It  in- 
cludes some  392  counties  in  the  official 
Great  Plains  area  where  there  is  a  water 
shortage.  It  will  provide  a  study  of 
water  needs  and  other  important  re- 
search for  the  Great  Plains  area  so  we 
will  not  be  faced  with  what  we  were 
faced  with  in  the  Dust  Bowl  days. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  remarked  earlier  that 
the  whole  committee  felt  it  was  too  bad 
that  this  important  research  station, 
vital  as  it  was  to  the  Great  Plains,  had 
not  been  completed  a  long  time  ago.  We 
were  happy  to  appropriate  for  this  item. 
I  hope  it  will  be  useful. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  kept  up 
with  this  matter  in  the  8  years  I  have 
been  here.  It  has  not  been  the  fault  of 
either  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  or  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  come  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

There  are  392  counties  in  the  official 
Great  Plains  area,  as  defined  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1958.  starting  at  about  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railway,  going  through  the  south 
central  part  of  the  State,  and  up  to  the 
Canadian  border.  It  includes  parts  of 
16  States.  I  commend  the  Senate  for 
holding  in  the  bill  a  larger  appropri- 
ation than  had  been  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  House  pro- 
vided $14,860,000,  and  the  Senate  held 
the  amount  by  more  than  $1  million. 
There  are  thousands  of  contracts  with 
farmers  involved.  They  could  not  begin 
to  process  these  lands  to  get  them  back 


into  range  status  until  this  matter  could 
be  worked  out. 

SCREW-WORM  PROTHXmON 

Mr.  President,  this  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  contains  many  items  of  im- 
portance to  my  State,  and  I  would  like 
briefly  to  comment  upon  some  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  in  conference. 

I  commend  the  conferees  for  their  ac- 
tion continuing  the  present  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  screw -worm  eradication  pro- 
gram.   The  conference  report  states: 

The  bill  includes  $2,806,200  for  the  main- 
tennnce  of  a  barrier  zone  to  protect  the 
s  rew-worm  free-areas  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  country  from 
future  Infestations  from  Mexico. 

The  phrase  "and  other  parts  of  the 
country"  is  the  key  point,  and  I  commend 
the  conferees  for  their  wisdom  in  recog- 
nizing that  this  is  a  national  and  not 
merely  a  local  problem.  The  barrier 
zone  along  the  Texas-Mexico  border, 
which  keeps  screw-worms  out  of  the 
country,  protects  the  whole  Nation  from 
screw-worms.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
barrier  zone  cattle  in  all  southern  parts 
of  the  counti-y  would  be  subject  to  infes- 
tation by  the  screw-worm.  Therefore  it 
is  just  and  right  that  this  be  a  100-per- 
cent Federal  program.  It  would  not  be 
just  to  require  the  State  of  Texas  and 
Texas  cattle  ranchers  to  pay  half  the 
cost  of  a  program  that  protects  against 
invasion  by  pests  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try into  the  whole  country  as  much  as 
it  does^themselvcs.  The  entire  Nation 
benefits  from  this  program  and  it  is  right 
that  the  entire  Nation  bear  the  cost. 
The  policy  of  requiring  matching,  by 
State  and  local  sources,  of  Federal  funds 
used  to  eradicate  infestations  within  the 
areas  involved,  that  is,  inside  the  harvest 
zone,  will  be  continued. 

SKIP   ROW  COTTON 

In  the  semiarid  cotton-growing  regions 
of  the  Southern  Plains,  most  farmers  use 
a  system  of  planting  two  rows  of  cotton, 
leaving  the  next  two  to  four  rows  fallow 
or  planted  to  other  crops,  and  then  plant- 
ing two  more  rows  of  cotton.  This  meth- 
od of  planting  has  many  benefits.  It  al- 
lows the  plants  to  benefit  from  moisture 
and  soil  nutrients  in  the  fallow  land  be- 
tween the  cotton  rows.  Since  most  farm- 
ers in  the  dry-land  areas  use  two-row 
cotton  strippers,  less  time  is  required  to 
harvest  a  skip-row  field  and  equipment 
costs  are  lower.  Less  cotton  is  left  in 
the  field.  The  fallow  rows  make  the 
fields  more  resistant  to  wind  and  water 
erosion  than  if  they  were  planted  with 
cotton  alone. 

Recently  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture proposed  regulations  under  which 
all  the  area  up  to  64  inches  in  width  be- 
tween the  rows  of  cotton  will  be  consid- 
ered devoted  to  cotton  production  even 
though  the  land  be  planted  with  some 
other  crop.  The  effect  of  this  regulation 
would  be  to  decrease  by  over  30  percent 
the  acreage  computation,  and  thus  the 
real  size  of  the  cotton  allotments  owTied 
by  skip-row  growers.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  loss  the  farmer  has  two  equally  un- 
attractive choices.  He  can  plant  cotton 
row  on  row,  which  would  require  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  than  is  available  and 
which  would  deteriorate  the  land  and 


Increase  wind  and  soil  erosion,  or  he  can 
turn  to  a  new  pattern  of  planting  which 
would  meet  the  regulations,  but  which 
could  not  be  harvested  by  the  machinery 
now  used. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  conference  re- 
port contains  the  following  statement: 

The  conferees  wish  to  reaffirm  the  state- 
ments contained  in  both  House  and  Senate 
committee  reports  which  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment to  retain  present  practices  concerning 
skip-row  planting  of  cotton.  They  agree  that 
the  elimination  of  such  practice  would  In- 
crease production  costs  and  would  fail  to 
utilize  the  results  of  extensive  research  in 
this  area  by  the  Department. 

I  commend  the  conferees  for  their  wis- 
dom in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  was  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  field.  We  not  only 
reached  a  compromise  on  handling  the 
matter  in  the  two  States  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  which  have  had  a  program, 
both  Federal  and  State,  for  some  3  years, 
but  we  also  extended  that  program  to  the 
Pacific  by  the  same  type  of  provision 
which  was  used  during  the  early  years 
of  the  program  in  Texas  and  l^ew  Mexico. 
We  are  hoping  to  get  rid  of  screw- 
worms  throughout  the  United  States.  At 
least,  that  is  the  intention  of  the  confer- 
ence action  and  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  one  of  the  byproducts  of  the  pro- 
tection of  livestock  has  been  the  protec- 
tion of  wildlife  and  an  increase  in  deer 
and  elk.  There  has  been  an  increa.se 
such  as  people  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  10  years  ago.  So  the  eradication  of 
screw-worms  has  the  byproduct  of  fur- 
nishing an  opportunity  to  multiply  the 
number  of  those  animals. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. For  some  years,  including  the  past 
year.  I  have  hunted  on  a  certain  pasture 
not  too  far  from  Jacksonville,  but  close? 
to  St.  Augustine,  in  northeast  Florida. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  deer  popula- 
tion was  scarce,  but  since  the  elimination 
of  the  screw-worm,  the  number  of  deer 
has  greatly  increased.  The  year  before 
last,  after  the  hunting  season — and 
hunters  had  taken  a  large  number  of 
deer  out — farmeis  asked  the  Florida  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  to  come  in  and 
take  out  110  deer,  because  there  were  so 
many  in  that  area,  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  the  screw-worm,  that  they 
could  not  be  properly  nourished. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  One  animal 
biologist  has  estimated  that  there  are 
now  more  deer  than  there  were  in  the 
days  of  the  Indians.  This  is  a  good  by- 
product of  the  program  at  a  time  when 
people  have  much  more  leisure  time  and 
less  working  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  is  an  able  member  of  the  committee 
and  has  played  a  full  part  in  forwarding 
the  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  high  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  bringing  to  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
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agencies  appropriation  for  1966.  Some 
of  us  not  on  the  committee  may  not  fully 
appreciate  it.  but  those  of  us  who  are 
on  the  committee  know  it  is  a  thankless 
job. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  when  I  say  that  those  who  serve 
on  the  committee  from  time  to  time 
realize  a  rich  satisfaction  for  their  work 
as  we  see  some  of  the  great  projects  de- 
veloped across  the  country,  strengthen- 
ing the  economy  of  the  Republic. 

Although  at  times  we  feel  that  differ- 
ent courses  of  action  should  be  followed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
should  not  bfe  interpreted,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  indicating  a  lack  of  appreciation 
for  what  they  do. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  my  State,  particu- 
larly the  people  in  the  Pendleton,  Greg., 
area,  thank  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  entire  membership  of  the 
conference  committee  for  retaining  in 
the  conference  report  the  $45,000  for  a 
soil  and  water  station  at  Pendleton. 
Greg.,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  even- 
tually be  $425,000. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  that 
I  have  been  hard  at  work  on  this  project 
and  similar  projects  for  many  years. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  this  laboratory 
in  my  State,  which  has  serious  water 
problems,  as  is  true  of  so  many  States  in 
the  Union. 

I  take  this  moment  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  very  much  for  the  co- 
operation he  extended  to  us  in  our  State 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  grateful,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
for  those  generous  remarks. 

I  suppose  that  everybody  who  likes  to 
hunt  and  fish — and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  one  of  those — knows  about 
Pendleton  shirts. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  own  one  at  one 
time.  When  I  heard  about  the  desire  for 
the  soil  and  water  station.  I  naturally 
put  the  two  ideas  together.  I  was  glad 
to  go  there  and  see  the  station.  I  was 
glad  to  cooperate  with  the  House.  In- 
cidentally, the  principal  drive  for  this 
particular  station  happened  to  come 
from  the  House  rather  than  from  the 
Senate.  We  were  glad  to  accept  it  and 
agree. 

Whenever  I  see  a  Pendleton  shirt  now. 
I  shall  think  of  the  station. 

I  hop>e  it  will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  to 
this  area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that,  after  2 '2  months  of  delibera- 
tion, the  Senate-House  conferees  have 
successfully  concluded  an  agreement  on 
fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Coming  at  the 
close  of  this  session  of  Congiess,  witlTthe 
omnibus  farm  bill  already  passed  and  in 
the  President's  hands,  the  bill  assures 
funds  for  implementing  the  agricultural 
programs. 

Reading  the  conference  report,  I  notice 
it  adopts  the  higher  Senate  figure  of  $106 
million  for  the  conservation  operations 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service — and, 
of  com'se,  the  administration  prop>osal 
for  creating  a  revolving  fund  into  which 
farmers  or  SCD's  would  contribute  half 


the  cost  of  technical  assistance  was 
abandoned. 

I  am  very  glad,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Watersheds,  that 
the  conferees  agreed  upon  an  increase  to 
almost  $66  million  for  watershed  pro- 
tection. The  funds  for  construction  are 
veiy  important  to  Kentucky,  where  21 
projects  have  been  approved  and  are 
underway. 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$103  million  for  the  special  milk  program, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  $100  million 
by  the  administration,  but  raised  to  $108 
million  by  the  Senate.  And  very  impor- 
tant. I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Hart,  which  I  cospon- 
.sored,  has  been  fully  maintained,  ap- 
P'opriating  an  additional  $2  million 
under  section  11  of  the  School  Lunch  Act 
for  special  assistance  programs  in  needy 
areas. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  nutritious,  hot  lunches  to 
many  of  oiu-  eastern  Kentucky  school- 
children, but  without  this  additional 
money,  Director  Bevins  states  this  spe- 
cial program  could  not  continue  through 
the  winter.  In  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  had  supported  the  authori- 
zation for  the  special  assistance  program 
in  1962.  and  urged  that  implementing 
funds  be  approved  by  the  Congress  for. 
in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  Appala- 
chian region,  the  hot  meal  provided  un- 
der this  program  Is  the  only  one  these 
children  receive. 

For  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. I  note  that  the  conferees  agreed 
to  $305  million  plus  a  contingency  re- 
serve of  $60  million  for  the  electrification 
progi-am.  an  increase  over  the  House 
figure. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Senate  rec- 
ommendation of  $10  million  for  rm*al 
housing  grants  and  loans  was  refused  by 
the  Hotise  conferees.  I  know  that  Con- 
gressman Perkins  of  eastern  Kentucky's 
Seventh  District  had  taken  the  initiative 
in  urging  the  administration  to  recom- 
mend such  funds,  and  I  was  in  touch  with 
him  after  they  had  been  removed  from 
the  administration  bill  by  the  House. 
The  rural  housing  grant  program  lias 
been  of  much  use  in  Kentucky,  where  it 
provided  grants  for  home  repairs  and  im- 
provements to  remove  hazards  faced  by 
families  with  low  incomes.  And,  after  I 
had  talked  to  members  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  I  was  very  glad  when  the 
full  amount  of  this  authorization  was  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate,  and  hope  the  pro- 
gram will  again  be  recommended  by  the 
administration  and  will  be  approved  next 
year. 

The  conference  bill  does  include,  how- 
ever, increased  funds  for  meat  and  e>ou1- 
try  inspection,  ftmds  for  economic  re- 
search on  flowers  and  ornamentals  to  be 
matched  by  the  industry,  and  $150,000 
for  an  egg-pricing  study,  which  Ken- 
tucky's commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Wendell  Butler,  called  to  my  attention. 

This  appropriation  carries  funds,  not 
only  to  support  commodity  programs,  but 
also  for  conservation,  for  the  coimty 
agent  and  extension  service  programs 
and  home  demonstration  agents.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman.  Senator  Holland, 


and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  work  on  this  important  measure. 


MILLIONS  OF  YOUNG  AMERICANS 
NOT  DEMONSTRATING 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
extremely  disturbed  by  the  events  of  this 
weekend  when  thousands  of  young 
Americans  demonstrated  against  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
role  of  this  country  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  am  even  more  disturbed  by 
the  mounting  evidence  that  our  ene- 
mies— the  Communists — are  playing  an 
important  role  in  organizing  and  direct- 
ing these  youngsters. 

As  I  listened  to  the  reports  of  these 
demonstrations  and  the  comments  made 
about  the  young  men  and  women  in- 
volved, I  felt  that  this  was  not  a  week- 
end of  which  Americans  could  be  proud. 
But  as  I  thought  further  about  this  dis- 
tressing weekend,  it  came  to  my  mind 
that  while  a  few  thousand  Americans 
were  conducting  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner, while  they  were  decrying  American 
efforts  at  preventing  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, and  while  they  were  behaving 
in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  described 
as  shameful — there  were  millions  upon 
millions  of  other  young  Americans  who 
were  not. 

It  distresses  me,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
generation  of  stalwait  young  Americans 
has  been  given  a  black  eye  which  it  does 
not  deserve  by  the  activities  of  a  few. 

Lest  anyone  In  the  world — and  more 
particularly,  lest  anyone  in  America — 
think  that  these  demonstrations  typify 
Young  America,  let  us  set  the  record 
straight  right  now. 

While  a  few  thousand  demonstrated 
throughout  this  broad  land  of  ours  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  were  too  busy 
to  parade.  They  were  doing  what  young 
Americans  have  done  for  generations — 
going  to  football  games. 

They  were  too  exuberant  and  too 
happy  to  waste  their  time  in  snarling  de- 
fiance of  law  and  tradition. 

And  while  a  few  thousand  draft-age 
Americans  were  demonstrating  against 
the  di-aft,  nearly  8  million  draft-'ftge 
Americans  between  16  and  21  were  work- 
ing to  support  themselves  and  to  help 
their  families.  Of  this  number,  about 
3  million  were  working  part  time.  And 
is  not  this  in  the  true  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica? 

And  this  weekend,  while  a  few  thou- 
sand young  Americans  were  demonstrat- 
ing, millions  upon  millions  of  young 
Americans  were  attending  Sunday  school 
or  Sabbath  school.  Enrollment  in  such 
religious  training  courses  has  climbed 
from  29  million  back  in  1950  to  nearly 
46  million  in  1963,  the  latest  year  for 
which  I  could  get  accurate  figtu'es. 

I  would  like  to  contrast  for  you  the 
picture  of  the  young  p>eople  marching 
this  weekend  with  pictures  we  may  have 
forgotten — ^pictures  of  the  thousands  of 
young  college  students  who  toiled  this 
spring  on  the  levees  of  the  fiooding  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Des  Moines,  and  the  Cedar 
Rivers  to  save  their  fellow  citizens.  You 
remember  the  stories  of  the  devotion  of 
the  students  who  worked  sometimes  48 
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hours  without  pause  just  because  they 
were  needed. 

■While  a  few  thousand  American 
youngsters  were  parading  this  weekend, 
we  tend  to  overlook  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  on  our  college  campuses 
who  were  at  work  helping  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  their  communities,  or  painting 
the  houses  of  the  poor,  or  raising  money 
for  the  poor,  or  collecting  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  unfortunate. 

The  front  page  stories  about  the  dem- 
onstrations tend  to  overshadow  the 
young  people's  groups  in  churches  and 
synagogues  throughout  the  land  who 
were  staging  plays  and  variety  shows  to 
raise  money  for  the  poor. 

While  a  few  demonstrated,  thousands 
of  young  Americans  were  busy  working 
in  hospitals  without  pay  or  promise  of 
reward,  because  the  need  exists. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  high  school 
and  college  youths  in  this  land  are  work- 
ing through  the  YMCA,  the  CYO.  the 
YMHA,  to  improve  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  and  work  and  grow. 

These  were  the  millions  of  young 
Americans  who  were  too  busy  to  demon- 
strate. 

Mr.  President,  evei-y  generation  of 
Americans  has  produced  its  noisy  fringe 
who  profess  a  disdain  for  the  deep-seat- 
ed and  honored  traditions  of  our  people 
and  our  Republic.  In  every  generation 
their  noise  and  confusion  has  drowned 
out  the  dedication  to  principle  of  their 
quieter  fellow  citizens. 

And  yet,  throughout  our  history,  as 
crisis  threatens  and  duty  calls,  each  gen- 
eration has  mustered  its  strength  and 
hardened  its  resolve.  Each  generation, 
as  called,  has  gone  forth  to  wage  the 
battle  to  presei-ve  America  and  Ameri- 
ca's ideals.  Each  generation,  as  called, 
has  met  the  stern  test  and  has  won 
through. 

In  our  own  times  we  can  recall  it  was 
said  of  young  Americans  that  they  were 
eflfete  and  pampered  and  lacked  the  wil' 
or  the  determination  to  stand  together 
for  a  cause.  This  generation  came  face 
to  fafle  with  destiny  on  December  7,  1941, 
and  they  met  the  challenge.  Their  no- 
bility of  sacrifice  shall  be  emblazoned 
forever  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 
States. 

As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  today.  This  is 
my  firm  and  heartfelt  belief.  Those  who 
demonstrate  and  march  and  create  noise 
and  confusion  do  not  speak  for  the  youth 
of  America.  The  other  millions  who  work 
silently,  who  serve  without  ostentation, 
and  who  hold  dear  the  ideals  that  are 
the  foundation  of  our  country  more  truly 
speak  for  the  young  people  of  America 
today. 

They  do  not  speak  in  a  loud  or  de- 
manding voice.  They  do  not  stand  on 
platforms  and  beat  their  breasts  and  cry 
out  to  be  heard.  This  is  not  their  way; 
as  it  was  not  the  way  of  other  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

When  the  chips  are  down  they,  too, 
will  meet  destiny  head-on  and  they,  too, 
wil)  acquit  themselves  nobly. 

Let  no  man  mistake  those  feeble  dem- 
onstrations of  last  weekend  for  the  true 
heartbeat  of  America's  young  people. 
That  heart  beats  strong  and  proud.  And 
it  beats  true. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  pointing  out  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  youth  of 
America  were  engaged  in  publicity-seek- 
ing demonstrations  over  the  past  week- 
end. Personally,  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  demonstrations. 

I  realize  that  many  young  people  do 
it  for  the  excitement;  some  do  it  because 
of  frustration;  some  get  into  it  because 
they  feel  they  are  not  appreciated;  and 
some  feel  they  have  not  made  the  grade. 
Not  finding  anything  else  to  blame,  they 
blame  the  system.  Therefore,  they  con- 
tend the  system  must  be  changed. 

Regardless  of  what  their  personal 
opinions  may  be  they  are  vex-y  ill-advised 
to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  through 
demonstrations  which  actually  hurt 
their  cause,  if  they  have  a  cause. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1004)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  to  make 
title  III  thereof  directly  applicable  to 
procurement  of  property  and  nonper- 
sonal  services  by  executive  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page 
1,  line  7,  strike  out  "nonpersonal";  on 
page  2,  strike  out  lines  15  through  18, 
inclusive,  and  inseit  "amended  by  revis- 
ing paragraph  (15)  to  read:";  on  page 
3,  line  7,  strike  out  "nonpersonal";  on 
page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  "nonpersonal"; 
on  page  3,  strike  out  lines  18  through  22, 
inclusive;  on  page  3,  line  23,  strike  out 
' ''."  and  insert  "6.". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  applica- 
ble to  procuiement  of  property  and  serv- 
ices by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OR  MODIFICA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  LAW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2150  >  to  discontinue  or  modify  certain 
reporting  requirements  of  law,  which 
were,  on  page  1,  strike  out  line  7  over 
through  and  including  Ime  6  on  page  2; 
on  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "(3>",  and 
insert  "(1>";  on  page  2,  strike  out  all 
after  line  12  down  through  and  including 
line  18;  on  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out 
"(5)",  and  insert  "(2)";  page  2,  strike 
out  line  24  over  through  and  including 
line  4  on  page  3;  on  page  3,  line  5.  strike 
out  "(7)",  and  insert  "(3)";  on  page  3, 
line  17,  strike  out  "(8)",  and  insert 
"(4)";    on  page  3.  line  20,  strike  out 


"(9)*,  and  insert  "(5)";  on  page  3,  strike 
out  line  24  over  through  and  including 
Une  3  on  page  4 ;  on  page  4,  line  4,  strike 
out  "(11)",  and  insert  "(6)";  on  page 

4,  line  8,  strike  out  "(12)",  and  insert 
"(7)";  on  page  4,  line  12,  strike  out 
"(13)",  and  insert  "(8)";  on  page  4,  line 
19,  strike  out  "(14)",  and  insert  "(9)"; 
on  page  5,  strike  out  Une  2  over  through 
and  including  line  8  on  page  6;  on  page 
6,  line  9,  strike  out  "(21)",  and  inseit 
"HO)";  on  page  6.  strike  out  lines  13 
through  17.  inclusive;  on  page  6,  line  18 
strike  out  "(23)",  and  insert  "(11)";  on 
page  6.  line  23.  strike  out  "(24) ".  and  in- 
sert •'a2)";  on  page  7,  strike  out  lines  5 
through  13.  inclusive;  on  page  7.  line  15 
strike  out  "(27)",  and  insert  "(13)";  on 
page  7,  strike  out  lines  19  thi-ough  22. 
inclusive;  on  page  7,  line  23,  strike  out 
"(29)".  and  insert  "(14)";  on  page  8, 
strike  out  line  3  over  through  and  in- 
cluding line  3  on  page  9;  on  page  9,  line 

5,  strike  out  "(35)",  and  insert  "<15)"; 
on  page  9,  line  10.  strike  out  "(36)",  and 
insert  "(16)";  on  page  9,  line  17,  strike 
out  "(37)",  and  insert  "(17)";  on  page 
9.  line  21,  strike  out  "(38)",  and  insert 
"(18)";  on  page  10,  line  2,  strike  out 
"(39)",  and  insert  "(19)";  on  page  10. 
line  5,  strike  out  "(40)",  and  insert 
"(20)";  on  page  10,  line  10,  strike  out 
"(41)",  and  insert  "(21)";  on  page  10, 
line  16.  strike  out  "(42)",  and  insert 
"<22)";  on  page  10,  line  22.  strike  out 
"(43)",  and  insert  "(23)";  on  page  11, 
strike  out  lines  1  through  7,  inclusive; 
on  page  11,  strike  out  lines  9  through  13, 
inclusive;  on  page  11,  line  21.  strike  out 
"from",  and  insert  "Beginning  Januaiy 
1,  1967,  from";  and  on  page  12,  line  19. 
strike  out  "from",  and  insert  "Beginning 
Januai-y  1,  1967,  from". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


October  21,  1965 
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TAX 


DELINQUENCY  OP  FRED  B. 
BLACK.  JR. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  Sunday.  September  19, 
1965,  the  Washington  Post  published  an 
article  entitled  "Black  Named  in  $340,000 
U.S.  Tax  Lien." 

This  article  quotes  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  spokesman  as  stating  that 
this  $340,000  lien  represents  Mr.  Fred  B. 
Black,  Jr.'s  delinquency  for  personal 
Federal  income  taxes  during  the  years 
from  1960  through  1964.  This  $340,000 
lien  is  in  addition  to  the  $91,000  judg- 
ment which  last  year  was  assessed 
against  Mr.  Black  as  a  result  of  his  con- 
viction in  the  U.S.  district  court  of 
evading  his  income  taxes  in  1956,  1957, 
and  1958. 

This  brings  the  total  assessment  for 
delinquent  taxes  against  Mr.  Fred  Black 
to  $430,000  without  the  consideration  of 
penalties. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  filing  of  liens  totaling 
$340,329  against  Mr.  Fred  B.  Black,  Jr., 
for  the  years  from  1960  through  1964 
might  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  finally  getting 
tough.  However,  If  one  examines  the 
facts  carefully  it  becomes  apparent  that 


the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
unbelievably  negligent  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Fred  Black  tax  matter. 

Why  were  these  liens  not  filed  earlier? 
The  Department  knew  he  owed  the  taxes. 

In  the  period  since  early  1964,  when 
Mr.  Black's  involvement  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ert G.  Baker  and  the  Serv-U  Coi-p.  was 
exposed,  this  so-called  Washington  con- 
sultant has  been  permitted  to  dispose 
of  his  assets  in  a  manner  that  is  thor- 
oughly amazing.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  usually  so  diligent  in  seizing 
property  to  protect  the  Government's  in- 
terests, permitted  Mr.  Black's  assets  to 
evaporate. 

Mr.  Black's  major  assets  were:  First, 
his  stock  in  Serv-U,  which  had  an  esti- 
mated value  of  over  $500,000;  and  sec- 
ond, his  large  home  at  4054  52d  Terrace 
NW.,  Spring  Valley,  Washington,  D.C. 

According  to  press  accounts  Mr. 
Black's  ownership  of  Sei*v-U  stock  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Baker  for  around  $65,000  be- 
cause Mr.  Black  could  not  meet  a  pay- 
ment on  a  note  after  being  convicted  of 
Federal  tax  evasion  on  May  5,  1964.  Of 
course  Mr.  Black  protested  the  sale  of  his 
big  block  of  stock  to  Mr.  Baker  and  tried 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  made  a 
geiiuine  effort  to  keep  the  stock.  How- 
ever, the  net  result  was  that  Mr.  Black 
got  rid  of  a  big  asset  that  could  have 
been  subject  to  a  Government  tax  lien 
if  one  had  been  filed  in  a  timely  fashion. 

In  March  1964  Mr.  Black,  just  before 
his  trial,  borrowed  $100,000  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Bank  as  a 
second  moi-tgage  on  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  pi-operty  was  already 
encumbered  by  a  prior  mortgage  of 
$65,000  to  secure  a  loan  from  the  Per- 
petual Building  Association  in  Washing- 
ton. This  closes  out  his  second  major 
asset. 

With  the  Treasury  Department  sitting 
idly  by  while  Mr.  Black  disposed  of  his 
assets  by  placing  large  mortgages  on  his 
propei*ty  and  "selling"  or  transferring 
his  interest  in  Serv-U  Corp.  to  Bobby 
Baker,  the  Treasury  Department  is  now 
In  a  position  of  holding  an  empty  bag. 
The  assets  are  gone. 

Tlius  we  find  that  notwitlistanding  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Black  was  convicted  in  the 
courts  of  evading  $91,121  in  taxes  for 
the  years  1956  through  1958.  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Mr.  Black  filed 
his  returns  for  the  years  1960  through 
1963  without  paying  his  tax  liability  of 
another  $340,000,  and  notwitlistanding 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Black  made  no  effort  to 
file  estimated  tax  returns  as  is  required 
by  law,  but  instead  created  a  delinquent 
tax  liability  of  well  over  $400,000  not  in- 
cluding p>enalties,  the  Treasui-y  Depart- 
ment sat  idly  by  and  never  filed  its  liens 
until  last  week.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Black  had  proceeded  to  dispose  of  his 
assets. 

Why  has  the  Treasury  Department 
handled  Mr.  Black's  tax  evasion  case  so 
leniently,  and  why  did  they  withhold 
filing  these  liens  until  after  Mr.  Black 
had  disposed  of  almost  all  of  his  assets? 

When  we  consider  this  kid-glove  treat- 
ment which  the  Treasury  Department 
has  extended  to  Mr.  Fred  B.  Black,  Jr., 
a  business  partner  of  Mr.  Robert  G. 


Baker,  we  wonder  just  how  aggressively 
they  are  examining  Mr.  Baker,  who 
pyramided  his  net  worth  from  $84,000  in 
1958  to  $2,200,000  in  1963,  during  which 
time  he  paid  a  negligible  amount  of  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  my  correspondence  with  the 
Treasury  Department  of  March  31,  1965, 
and  their  reply  thereto  of  May  3,  1965, 
followed  by  the  article  entitled  "Black 
Named  in  $340,000  U.S.  Tax  Lien."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 19. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1965. 
Mr.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  Recently  the  Treasury 
Department  won  Its  tax  case  against  Mr. 
Fred  Black,  and  this  inquiry  Is  not  based 
upon  that  phase  of  his  obligation. 

I  have  received  an  allegation  to  the  effect 
that  during  the  years  1960.  1961.  1962.  and 
1963  Mr.  Black  filed  his  timely  tax  retvirns 
but  did  not  Include  any  payments. 

In  this  connection  will  you  please  advise 
me  whether  or  not  Mr.  Black,  over  the 
period  of  the  past  10  years,  did  file  his  re- 
turns on  time  and  if  they  were  accompanied 
with  payments  to  cover  the  tax  obligations 
as  reported. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

U.S.  Treasury  Department, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  3, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  VI^illiams:  This  is  in  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  March  31  request- 
ing certain  information  regarding  the  in- 
come tax  filing  and  payment  records  of  Mr. 
Fred  B.  Black.  Jr. 

Our  records  show  that  income  tax  returns 
were  filed  for  the  years  1955  through  1963. 
The  return  for  the  year  1961  was  delinquent 
when  filed.  All  other  years  were  filed  on 
time  or  within  an  extended  due  date  granted 
by  the  District  Director.  Income  tax  returns 
recently  filed  for  the  year  1964  are  being 
processed  and  are  not  fully  indexed  as  yet 
so  we  cannot,  at  this  time,  say  with  any 
certainty  whether  a  return  for  1964  has 
been  filed. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Black  was  convicted 
by  a  Jury  in  1964  of  attempted  evasion  of 
his  income  taxes  for  the  years  1956  to  1958, 
inclusive.  He  has  appealed  this  conviction 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Api>eals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  where  the 
cases  are  now  pending  the  court's  decision. 
These  appeals  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  has  been 
concluded,  after  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  that  In  view  of  the 
pendency  of  these  criminal  appeals  it  would 
be  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  furnish  any 
information  or  comment  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  payment  as  to  the  tax  obli- 
gations of  Mr.  Black. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  that  as  a  matter 
of  general  policy  in  cases  having  pending 
criminal  aspects,  action  on  the  civil  liability 
Is  held  in  abeyance  In  the  absence  of  special 
factors. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen. 

Commissioner. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  19, 

1965] 
Black    Named    in    $340,000   X53.   Tax   Lien — 

Action    Cites   Income    of    Bobby    Baker's 

Former  Associate 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  filed  a 
$340,429  tax  lien  against  Fred  B.  Black,  Jr., 
convicted  tax  evader  and  onetime  business 
associate  of  Robert  G.  "Bobby"  Baker. 

IRS  spokesman  Ed  York  said  copies  of  the 
lien,  covering  personal  Federal  Income  taxes 
from  1960  through  1964,  were  filed  Friday  In 
district  court  here  and  In  Rockvllles  circuit 
court.     Black's  wife,  Nina,  was  also  named.^ 

The  amounts  of  taxes  ranged  from  a  low^ 
of  $7,485  in  1964 — the  year  Black  was  con-' 
vlcted  in  U.S.  district  court  here  of  evading* 
$91,000   in   Income   taxes  in   1956.    1957,   and 
1958 — to  a  high  of  $122,212  in  1961. 

Asked  for  a  comment  yesterday.  Black  said 
the  news  of  the  filing  took  him  completely 
by  surprise. 

"I  didn't  have  that  much  income  in  those 
years,"  he  said.  "Some  of  them  (the  years) 
I  owe  for,  but  certainly  not  that  much." 

FREE    ON    APPEAL 

Black,  who  once  was  reportedly  paid 
$100,000  a  year  as  a  consultant  for  North 
American  Aviation  Corp.  on  Government 
aerospace  matters,  Is  free  pending  his  appeal 
of  his  tax  evasion  conviction. 

Following  a  2-week  trial  that  ended  in 
May  1964,  Black  was  sentenced  to  15  months 
to  4  years  in  prison,  plus  a  $10,000  fine.  Dur- 
ing the  trial  he  denied  on  the  witness  stand 
any  intent  to  defraud  the  Government. 

Until  the  Bobby  Baker  affair.  Black  was 
Just  the  little-known  president  of  a  small 
public  relations  firm.  It  pushed  him  into 
the  limelight  as  the  partner  of  Baker  in  the 
Serv-U  vending  machine  firm. 

CALLED    INFLUENTIAL 

A  civil  suit  filed  by  a  competitor  firm 
charged  that  Black  conspired  with  Baker  and 
another  associate  to  cancel  a  contract  with 
a  subcontractor  of  North  American  Aviation. 
The  suit  was  later  settled  out  of  court. 

Testimony  at  Black's  tax  trial  portrayed 
him  as  an  influential,  high-spending  man 
With  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  diverse  and 
important  positions. 

Black's  attorney,  Hans  A.  Nathan,  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment.  The  effect  of 
a  lien  is  to  give  notice  that  the  Government 
has  a  claim  on  a  person's  assets. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
OOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS.  89TH 
CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President!  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Op>erations,  I  submit  for  the  in- 
fonnation  of  the  Senate,  a  brief  sum- 
mai'y  of  the  activities  of  the  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

A  full,  detailed  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  committee  and  all  subcommittees 
will  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  tlie  89th 
Congress,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
past. 

The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  committee  and  its 
subcommittees,  with  brief  explanations 
of  some  of  the  legislation  processed  and 
enacted  into  law,  or  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Also  included  are  brief  com- 
ments on  certain  other  bills  and  subjects 
on  which  hearings  have  been  held,  staff 
memorandums  prepared  and/or  reports 
Issued. 

Of  the  total  of  74  Senate  and  House 
bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
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Congress,  21  were  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and/or  enacted  into  law.  Three 
other  bills  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
but  not  acted  upon  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, thi-ee  are  pending  on  the 
Senate  calendar,  and  the  committee 
postponed  action  on  two  House  bills  until 
the  next  session. 

BUDGETING    AND    ACCOUNTING 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations again  reported  favorably  and 
the  Senate  approved,  as  it  has  in  six 
preceding  Congresses,  a  bill — S.  2;  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  6 — proposing  the  creation 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
This  propMDsed  legislation,  with  77  Sena- 
tors as  sponsors,  was  developed  and  per- 
fected by  the  committee  over  a  period 
of  15  years,  and  has  repeatedly  passed 
the  Senate.  It  is  designed  to  remedy 
serious  deficiencies  in  appropriation  pro- 
ceduies  and  to  improve  the  congressional 
sui-veillance  over  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds.  It  constitutes  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  elimination  of  extrava- 
gance, waste,  and  needless  or  excessive 
expenditures. 

A  joint  committee,  as  proposed,  and 
Its  staff,  would  serve  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  in  the  appropriation 
field,  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  in 
which  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  and  its  staff,  in  the 
field  of  taxation,  serve  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion has,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  proved  its  great  worth  and  serv- 
ice in  the  revenue  field.  In  the  view  of 
the  committee,  a  like  joint  committee 
and  service  is  needed  in  the  appropria- 
tion and  expenditure  field.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  on  January  28,  1965,  but  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken. 

GAG     AUDIT     REPORTS 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  total  of  344 
audit  reports  and  other  communications 
relating  to  fiscal  and  related  operations 
of  the  Government  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. These  reports  were  reviewed  by 
the  staff  of  the  committee  and,  when 
warranted,  by  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  The 
great  majority  of  the  reports  relate  to 
excessive  expenditures  or  agency  actions 
which  are  considered  to  be  iiTegular  or 
not  in  accord  with  existing  law.  Unless 
some  specific  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion were  suggested  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  committee  took  no  further 
action  on  these  reports. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EXECXnTVE  BRANCH  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT EXTENSION  OF  THE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  19*9 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  Pub- 
lic Law  109,  81st  Congress,  as  amended 
and  extended,  providing  the  basic  au- 
thority under  which  the  President  may 
submit  reorganization  plans  to  the  Con- 
gress, expired  on  June  1,  1965.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  submit 


such  plans  was  further  extended  by  the 
89th  Congress,  to  December  31,  1968. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  ex- 
tended, reorganization  plans  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President,  when  in 
session,  prior  to  December  31,  1968,  be- 
come law  within  60  calendar  days  after 
submission,  unless  disapproved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

REORGANIZATION  PLANS  OF  1965 

Under  authority  of  the  Reorganization 
Act,  the  President  submitted  five  reor- 
ganization plans  to  Congress  during  the 
present  session  all  of  which  became  ef- 
fective. The  basic  objectives  of  each  of 
the  plans,  and  the  anticipated  economies 
to  be  effected  are  as  follows: 

Plan  No.  1  consolidated  the  Federal 
customs  service,  on  a  career  basis,  re- 
placing 53  Presidential  appointees  with 
civil  service  employees.  Treasury  offi- 
cials estimated  that  it  could  result  in  a 
$9  million  annual  saving.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  disapproval  of  Senate 
Resolution  102,  to  disapprove  plan  No. 
1  (S.  Rcpt.  203).  following  extensive 
hearings. 

Plan  No.  2  established  a  new  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administi-ation, 
combining  in  a  single  agency  the  Weath- 
er Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  the  Central  Radio  Propagation 
Laboratory.  Savings  are  estimated  at 
approximately  $2  million. 

Plan  No.  3  transferred  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  all  Federal 
locomotive  inspection  activities,  which 
had  been  operated  under  the  direction 
of  Presidential  appointees  since  1911,  at 
an  approximate  saving  of  $170,000  a  year. 
A  hearing  was  held  on  plan  No.  3  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  interested  par- 
ties. No  report  was  filed  because  no  res- 
olution of  disapproval  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  However,  a  statement 
in  lieu  of  a  report,  summarizing  the  issues 
and  the  committee's  action,  was  incor- 
poi'ated  in  the  printed  hearings  as  an 
introductory  statement. 

Plan  No.  4  abolished  nine  obsolete  in- 
teragency committees,  transferring  their 
remaining  functions  to  existing  ofiBcials 
or  agencies,  at  a  saving  that  was  termed 
"substantial." 

Plan  No.  5  eliminated  eight  advisory 
committees  attached  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  gave  the  Founda- 
tion Director  increased  authority  to  dele  - 
gate  his  growing  responsibilities. 

CREATION    OF    A    DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Congress,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  ap- 
proved a  bill — Public  Law  89-174 — cre- 
ating a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  act  transfers 
to,  and  vests  in,  the  Secretary  of  the  new 
Department  the  functions  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  its  Ad- 
ministrator. These  include  the  urban 
renewal,  urban  planning,  and  open-space 
programs  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration and  the  planning  advances  and 
public  facility  and  other  loan  programs 
of  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration, along  with  the  agency's  urban 
mass  transportation  program.  The  act 
created  within  the  Department  a  Federal 


Housing  Commissioner,  who  shall  first  be 
one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries;  second, 
head  a  Federal  Housing  Administration; 
third,  be  provided  with  such  duties  and 
powers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and  fourth,  administer,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, departmental  programs  relating 
to  the  private  mortgage  market. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, a  corporate  entity  which  provides 
a  secondary  mortgage  market  for  PHA- 
insurcd  and  Veterans'  Administration- 
guaranteed  mortgages,  was  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  In  its  present 
corporate  form,  with  the  Secretary  re- 
placing the  Housing  Administrator  as 
Chairman  of  the  FNMA  Board. 

The  act  further  established  within  the 
Department  a  Director  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Coordination,  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  achieving  max- 
imum coordination  of  the  programs  of 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  have  a  major  impact 
on  community  development;  and  that 
the  President  shall,  first,  undertake 
studies  of  the  organization  of  housing 
and  urban  development  functions  and 
programs  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  second,  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
such  studies,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  transfer  of 
such  functions  and  programs  to  or  from 
the  Department. 

CHART  AND  REPORT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATION 

As  initiated  in  the  80th  Congress,  the 
committee  continued  the  compilation  of 
an  annual  organization  chart  and  re- 
port reflecting  by  calendar  year  all  re- 
organizations and  changes  effected  in 
the  basic  sti-ucture  and  increases  or  de- 
creases in  personnel  of  all  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  The  chart  and  accom- 
panying report  for  calendar  year  1964, 
reflecting  data  as  of  January  1,  1965, 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  March  23, 
1965 — Committee  Report  No.  25.  The 
amiual  chart  contains  a  tabulation  of 
personnel  assignments  to  major  operat- 
ing components  of  each  department  and 
agency.  The  report  contains  complete 
details  concerning  major  reorganizations 
effected,  the  resulting  improvements  in 
administration  as  reported  by  the  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  total  reductions  or  in- 
creases in  Federal  personnel. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REORGANIZATION  PROPOSALS 

Other  reorganization  bills,  on  which 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  committee, 
included  proposals  to  establish,  first,  a 
Department  of  Education;  second,  an 
Office  of  Community  Development  in  the 
Office  of  the  President;  third,  an  Office 
of  Consumers;  fourth,  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Ti-ansportation;  fifth,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Affairs 
under  a  proposed  Marine  and  Atmos- 
pheric Affairs  Coordination  Act;  sixth, 
redesignate  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources; and  seventh,  establish  commis- 
sions, first,  to  study  and  appraise  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government;  second, 
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on  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and 
materials;  third,  for  the  elimination  of 
pornographic  materials;  fourth,  on  sci- 
ence and  technology ;  and  fifth.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Research  Activi- 
ties. 

GENERAL  SERVICES 

There  were  a  number  of  bills  which 
would  affect  the  activities  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  various  areas, 
which,  first,  were  designed  to  broaden  or 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor, officers,  or  employees  designated  to 
act  in  his  behalf,  or  to  broaden  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  GSA;  second,  pro- 
vide general  authority  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  surplus  pi-operty  dis- 
posals; third,  relate  to  the  transfer  of 
surplus  property;  fourth,  broaden  the 
donable  property  program — set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures;  fifth,  provide  for 
the  procurement  of  property  and  services 
by  executive  agencies — S.  1004,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  House;  sixth,  per- 
mit GSA  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
equipment  which  is  attached  to  or  is  a 
part  of  Government-owned  buildings — 
S.  1516,  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House;  and  seventh,  authorize  reim- 
bursement to  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  or  re- 
placement <H.R.  9830). 

AUTOMATIC     DATA     PROCESSING    EQUIPMENT 

A  bill,  H.R.  4845.  providing  for  the 
economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
passed  the  House  as  amended  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  and  was  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee on  September  7,  1965.  The  com- 
mittee has  received  a  number  of  com- 
munications from  Government  agencies 
and  public  and  private  users  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment,  as  well 
as  from  private  concerns  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  installation 
and  application  of  such  equipment,  re- 
questing an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  at  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  pri- 
vate organizations  and  Industiy  repre- 
sentatives requested  more  time  to  deter- 
mine what  impact  enactment  of  the  bill 
might  have  on  their  operations. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  bill,  it  was  determined  that 
hearings  should  be  held  before  further 
action  or  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
proposed  legislation  by  the  committee. 
The  bill  was  not  received  from  the  House 
until  near  the  end  of  the  session,  and  due 
to  the  pressure  of  other  business,  the 
committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  before  adjournment,  but  expects 
to  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  4845  and  on  a 
companion  bill,  S.  1584  early  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

GENERAL    LEGISLATION 

The  committee  also  gave  consideration 
to  a  number  of  other  bills  of  general  ap- 
plication. These  Included  bills  which 
would : 

First.  Discontinue  or  modify  certain 
reporting  requirements  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  (S.  2150) .  The 
bill  was  amended  and  reported — Senate 
Report  No.  545 — on  August  10,  1965, 
CXI 1764 


passed  the  Senate  August  12,  was  amend- 
ed by  the  House  and  approved  on  October 
18,  1965. 

Second.  Provide  for  reimbursement  of 
moving  expenses  of  Federal  employees 
and  authorize  payment  of  storage  ex- 
penses of  household  goods  of  employees 
assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations  within 
the  United  States— S.  2374  and  S.  2516. 
The  committee  requested  comments  and 
recommendations  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  all  of  the  major  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government.  Due  to 
the  pressure  of  other  business  the  reports 
were  delayed,  and  the  committee  did  not 
have  an  oppoi'tunity  to  consider  the 
measures.  During  the  closing  days  of 
the  session,  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  held  hearings 
on  a  companion  bill  (H.R.  10607)  and 
ordered  the  bill  reported  favorably  on 
October  13,  1965. 

Third.  Provide  for  an  official  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  (S.  2390) .  This  bill  provides  that 
the  principal  residence  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Observatory  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  together  with  such 
lands  appurtenant  thereto  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  be  set  aside  for  use  as  the 
official  residence  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  authorize  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  operation  of 
the  official  residence.  The  committee  re- 
quested comments  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  the  Navy,  and 
other  agencies  which  might  have  had  an 
interest  in  this  proposal,  but  has  received 
no  reports  from  any  of  these  agencies. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  University  of  Texas 
for  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Presi- 
dential Archival  Depositoi-y — House 
Joint  Resolution  632 ;  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 105.  These  resolutions  waived  the 
60-day  waiting  period  provided  by  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Sei-vices  Act  in  order  to  enable  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  move  forward  im.- 
mediately  with  the  proposal  made  by  the 
university.  House  Joint  Resolution  632 
was  enacted  as  Public  Law  89-169  on 
September  6, 1965. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  gave  extended  consid- 
eration to  and/or  held  hearings  on  sev- 
eral bills  relating  to  legislation  referred 
to  it,  including,  first.  Intergovernmental 
Corporation  Act  of  1965 — S.  561  and  S. 
689;  Senate  Report  538;  second,  Unifonn 
Compensation  for  Relocation  Act — S. 
1201  and  S.  1681;  and,  third  Adjustment 
of  Legislative  Jurisdiction,  S.  1007. 

Further  details  regarding  action  on 
these  bills  and  other  matters  are  set  forth 
In  the  summai-y  of  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee. 

REPORTS    OF    SPECIAL    STUDIES 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  committee  undertook  sev- 
eral special  studies  and  reports  on  sub- 
jects which  were  considered  to  be  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  Congress  and 


the  public  generally.  These  included 
studies  dealing  with,  first,  constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  Reorganization  Act 
procedures  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  second,  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  enter- 
prise with  special  reference  to  contracts 
for  technical  services;  third,  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  and  estab- 
lishing revolving  funds;  fourth,  certain 
aspects  of  the  operation  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  of  1933,  as  amended;  and 
fifth,  a  reexamination  and  reappraisal 
of  the  committee's  earlier  work  on  fees 
for  special  services,  which  is  currently 
underway. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  REORGANIZA- 
TION PROCEDURES 

The  study  on  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
cedures was  prepared  in  connection  with 
hearings  on  bills  to  extend  or  make  per- 
manent the  authority  of  the  President  to 
submit  reorganization  plans.  It  was  is- 
sued as  staff  memorandum  No.  89-1-6, 
entitled  "Constitutional  and  Legal  As- 
pects of  Reorganization  Act  Procedures, 
Pursuant  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  Amended,"  and  was  inserted  in 
the  record  of  those  hearings.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  review  and  analysis  of  ap- 
plicable court  decisions  and  of  the  con- 
tention, made  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  delegation  by  the  Congress  to  the 
President  of  authority  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  was 
of  doubtful  constitutional  validity.  The 
study  concluded  that  legislation  dele- 
gating such  authority  to  the  President 
was  constitutionally  valid  as  long  as  it 
contained,  first,  specific  guidelines  and 
objectives  laid  down  by  the  Congress 
defining  the  subject  and  extent  of  the 
delegation;  and  second,  provisions  en- 
abling the  Congress  to  retain  and  exer- 
cise control  over  the  delegated  author- 
ity by,  first,  conferring  on  the  President 
limited  rather  than  permanent  author- 
ity; second,  providing  for  an  automatic 
termination  of  such  authority;  and  third, 
establishing  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Congress  can  disapprove  reorganization 
proposals  submitted  by  the  President. 

GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  WITH  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

The  study  on  Government  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  which  is  of  a 
continuing  natm*e,  was  designed  to  keep 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  current  on  recent  developments. 
Issued  as  staff  memorandum  No.  89-1-10 
on  March  22,  1965,  it  contained  a  brief  \ 
summai-y  and  review  of  past  studies  and 
legislative  action  by  the  committee  as 
well  as  infoitnation  on  pending  meas- 
ures and  recent  events  in  the  field. 

With  respect  to  legislation,  the  memo- 
randum noted  that  the  committee  had 
before  it  two  bills  and  one  resolution 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. The  basic  bill,  S.  1264,  would 
establish  a  Federal  policy  concerning  the 
termination,  limitation,  and  establish- 
ment of  business-type  operations  of  the 
Grovemment  which  may  be  in  competi- 
tion with  private**  entei-prise.  S.  1263 
would  require  the  procurement  of  cer- 
tain services  by  Government  agencies 
from    commercial    suppliers    whenever 
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economy  would  result  from  such  pro- 
curement. Senate  Resolution  87  would 
authorize  this  committee  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  entire  field. 
Both  bills  and  the  resolution  are  identi- 
cal to  legislative  proposals  which  were 
before  the  committee  in  previous  Con- 
gresses. 

With  respect  to  other  developments, 
the    memorandum   noted    that   in    the 
course  of  its  continuing  sui-veillance  of 
the  subject,  the  committee  staff  learned 
that  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Budget  was  cir- 
culating a  proposed  new  directive  relat- 
ing to  the  procurement  of  commercial  or 
industrial  products  and  services  by  the 
Federal  Government   which  was  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  be  issued  earlier  this 
yeai-.    An   analysis   of   the  draft  pro- 
posal, together  with  a  study  of  certain 
related  materials,  indicated  that  major 
policy  changes  were  contemplated,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  utilization  of 
contractor  personnel  for  technical  serv- 
ices, which  have  been  supplied  by  private 
industry.    More  specifically,  it  appeared 
that  the  major  portion  of  all  contracts  of 
this  type,  which  have  been  utilized  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  several  other  agencies,  were 
in  the  process  of  being  terminated  and 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  in  the  future 
almost  entirely  by  civil  service  person- 
nel.   This  proposed  action  was  based,  in 
part,  upon,  first,  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  national  secu- 
rity requires  an  inhouse  capability  in  the 
technical  service  field  greater  than  that 
which  heretofore  existed,  with  the  result 
that  services  of  this  type  should  be  per- 
formed by  civil  service  personnel,  with 
minor  exceptions;   second,  the  position 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
General    Accounting    Office    that    con- 
tractor personnel  are  being  used  as  a 
means  of  violating  manpower  ceilings 
and  their  extensive  utilization  may  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations;   third,  the  position  of 
the    General    Accounting    Office,    based 
upon  limited  studies,  that  the  use  of  con- 
tractor personnel  is  far  more  costly  than 
civil  service  personnel;    and   fourth,   a 
report  made  by  the  Subcommittee   on 
Manpower  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  dealing  with 
these  matters. 

The  committee  staff  learned  thereafter 
that  the  new  Bureau  of  the  Budget  di- 
rective, which  will  supersede  the  current 
directive  on  Government  competition 
and  procurement  of  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial products  and  sei-vices.  is  still 
being  processed  and  staffed  within  the 
executive  branch  and  is  expected  to  be 
issued  later  in  the  year.  It  was  further 
learned  that  the  Defense  Department 
agencies  are  now  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting to  civil  sei-vice  virtually  all  of  the 
technical  sei-vice  positions  which  have, 
in  the  past,  been  performed  on  a  con- 
tract basis  by  private  enterprise. 

LEGISLATIOlvr  AUTHORIZING   APPROPRIATIONS   AND 
ESTABLISHING     REVOLVING    FUNDS 

The  study  on  legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  was  issued  as  a  commit- 
tee print  on  September  20,  1965.  under 
the  title  "Legislation  Authorizing  Appro- 
priations and  Establishing  Revolving 
Funds  (as  of  March  1965>."    Compiled 
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by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  from  information  furnished 
by  executive  branch  departments  and 
agencies,  it  will  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  later  in  the  year — Senate 
Resolution  No.  151 — following  final  re- 
view and  correction  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  concerned. 

This  study  was  initiated  by  the  com- 
mittee to  fill  the  information  gap  result- 
ing from  the  fact  that,  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  the  Congress  has  continued 
to  enact  legislation  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  huge  sums  of  money  to 
fund  various  programs,  without  either 
knowledge  of  or  reference  to  authoriza- 
tions which  have  already  been  enacted. 
The  authorizations  dealt  with  in  the  re- 
port fall  into  the  following  categories: 
First,  those  which  limit  the  total  amount 
to  be  appropriated;  second,  those  which 
require  annual  renewal;  third,  those 
which  are  of  a  continuing  nature; 
fourth,  those  which  establish  and 
authorize  revolving  funds — back-door 
spending;  fifth,  those  which  authorize 
permanent  appropriations  which  become 
available  without  further  action  by  the 
Congress;  and  sixth,  those  which  pro- 
vide new  obligational  authority  outside 
of  appropriation  acts,  and  involve  an- 
other aspect  of  back-door  spending. 

It  is  believed  that  this  compilation  will 
fill  the  gap  in  information  which  now 
exists  by  enabling  Members  of  Congress 
to  determine  what  action  has  already 
been  taken,  since  it  will  supply  detailed 
information  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
which  have  been  authorized  previously, 
the  statutory  citation  and  dates  of  such 
authorization,  and  the  amounts  which 
have  been  appropriated  pursuant  to  such 
authorizations,  at  least  as  of  March  1965, 
the  cut-off  date  of  this  study. 

BUT   AMERICA    ACT    OF    1933 

A  brief  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  an  implementing  Executive  order, 
was  issued  on  September  8,  1965.  as  staff 
memorandum  No.  89-1-40.  It  was  pre- 
pared in  response  to  complaints  by 
American  businessmen  to  the  effect  that 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain products,  for  which  they  had  sub- 
mitted bids  to  Government  agencies,  had 
been  awarded  by  these  agencies  to  for- 
eign bidders  whose  bids  were  lower,  de- 
spite the  application  of  differential  for- 
mulas provided  by  the  act  and  the  Execu- 
tive order. 

The  study  reviewed  the  specific  com- 
plaints as  well  as  pertinent  statutes  and 
regulations  and  noted  that,  although  the 
policies  and  procedures  provided  for  by 
existing  law  may.  from  time  to  time,  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  business  by  American 
business  interests,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
legal  requirements.  The  staff  study 
noted  further  that  whether  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  more  effectively 
by  amending  the  Buy  American  Act.  so 
as  to  further  curtail  and  the  latitude  and 
discretion  of  Federal  agency  and  depart- 
ment heads  in  connection  with  the  award 
of  contracts  for  construction  and  sup- 
plies to  foreign  bidders,  was  a  matter 
of  high  national  policy.     It  concluded 


that  prior  to  any  action  directed  toward 
an  amendment  of  the  Buy  American  Act 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  possible  impact  of  such  action  upon 
U.S.  foreign,  defense,  economic,  and 
monetary  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  views 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  such  policies. 

SUMMARIES  OP  ACTIVITIES  OF  SUBCOMMITTEES 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

The  following  summaries  of  activities 
were  submitted  by  the  indicated  sub- 
committees : 

SENATE  PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The  Senate  by  Resolution  54  author- 
ized the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  conduct  investigations 
during  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session, 
into  three  fields  of  jurisdiction,  and  the 
committee  delegated  this  duty  to  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions.   The  three  areas  are: 

First.  Waste  and  Inefficiency  in  Fed- 
eral executive  agencies. 

Second.  Crimes  and  improper  activities 
in  the  labor  and  management  fields. 

Third.  Activities  of  organized  crime 
which  utilizes  facilities  of  interstate  or 
international  commerce  to  violate  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Major  investigations  in  1965  resulted 
in  public  and  executive  sessions  as 
follows : 

First.  Investigation  into  federally  in- 
sured banks.  The  hearings  were  con- 
cerned with  allegations  of  growing 
abuses  in  banking  practices  and  the  de- 
pletion of  bank  assets  by  entrepreneurs 
and  speculators.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  S.  2575  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  John  L.  McClell.an. 
cosponsored  by  five  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  one  other  Senator, 
to  amend  our  Federal  banking  statutes 
by  strengthening  certain  laws  relating 
to  banking. 

Second.  Diversion  of  union  welfare- 
pension  funds  of  Allied  Trades  Council 
and  Teamsters  Local  815.  Testimony 
revealed  some  $4  million  in  pension  funds 
of  both  the  aforementioned  unions  were 
circuitiously  transferred  to  two  so-called 
research  foundations  in  Africa  and 
Puerto  Rico.  This  money  lay  dormant 
for  several  years  and  none  of  it  was  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes  until  the 
subcommittee  inquiry  began.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  hearings,  S.  2627  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan,  cosponsored  by  seven 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  by  providing  safeguards 
for  the  rights  of  union  members  and 
other  employees. 

Third.  Alleged  misuse  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Iran.  An  Iranian  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Pennanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  testified  under  oath  that 
there  were  large-scale  diversions  of  U.S. 
aid  funds  intended  for  Iran.  This  man 
produced  documents  which  he  said  veri- 
fied his  testimony. 

An  extensive  Investigation  in  Iran  and 
in  the  United  States  failed  to  substan- 
tiate even  a  single  portion  of  testimony. 
No  measure  of  corroboration  was  re- 
ceived from  any  source  other  than  the 
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witness  himself.  The  subcommittee  was 
compelled  to  conclude  that  it  had  re- 
ceived spurious  documents  and  false 
testimony  under  oath.  This  matter  has 
been  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  appropriate  study  and  dis- 
position. ,      ^^  V.      ^ 

As  a  result  of  hearings  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  88th  Congress  concerning 
various  facets  of  organized  crime,  the 
following  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
lan cosponsored  by  Senator  Frank  J. 

Lausche:  ,    .  , 

S.  2187  would  make  it  a  Federal  viola- 
tion to  join  an  organization,  such  as  the 
mafia,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  carry 
on  organized  criminal  activity. 

S.  2188  provides  chat  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  Federal  law  to  obstruct  a 
criminal  investigation  by  means  of 
bribery  or  coercion  in  any  form  applied 
to  a  potential  witness. 

S.  2189  would  outlaw  private  wire- 
tapping and  would  provide  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  search  warrant  for  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  wiretap 
for  a  specified  period  of  time  and  for 
specific  violations.  No  effective  prohibi- 
tion now  exists  in  Federal  law  to  pri- 
vate operators  and  the  fact  that  wiretap 
evidence  is  not  admissible  in  court  serves 
to  handcuff  legitimate  law  enforcement 
officers.  This  bill  would  remedy  this  con- 
dition. ^  , 
S  2190  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  authority  to  grant  Immunity  to  a 
witness  in  order  to  secure  his  testimony. 
In  numerous  criminal  actions  potential 
witnesses  invoke  the  fifth  amendment 
rather  than  incriminate  themselves. 

S.  2191  provides  for  the  handling  of 
narcotic  addicts  and  narcotic  traffickers. 
A  principal  feature  of  this  bill  is  the  pro- 
vision that  an  addict  convicted  of  viola- 
tion of  the  narcotic  law  can  voluntarily 
commit  himself  to  a  hospital  in  lieu  of 
imprisonment  for  treatment  and  for 
necessary  care  after  release  from  con- 
finement. This  same  treatment  will  be 
available  to  addicts  on  a  voluntary  basis 
without  conviction. 

Numerous  other  inquiries  were  carried 
out  by  the  subcommittee  without  public 
hearings.  Many  of  these  investigations 
resulted  in  corrective  action  by  agencies 
or  organizations  involved;  others  pro- 
duced no  evidence  to  substantiate  infor- 
mation or  allegations  received,  and  sev- 
eral major  inquiries  are  being  currently 
conducted  and  it  is  anticipated  they  will 
result  in  hearings. 

On  January  24,  1965,  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan  announced  that  a  review  of 
the  work  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field  revealed  during  a  10- 
year  period  from  1955  to  1965  that — 

First.  Ninety-eight  persons  who  had 
appeared  as  witnesses  before  these  two 
bodies  had  been  convicted  of  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  violations.  These  violations 
covered  a  wide  range  of  illegal  activities 
and  the  convicted  persons  include  in- 
dustrialists, hoodlums,  labor  leaders,  and 
others. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned, 
there  were  92  convictions  of  persons  con- 
cerning whom  Information  was  devel- 


oped during  committee  investigations  but 
who  did  not  appear  as  witnesses.  They 
were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  of- 
fenses based  on  testimony  by  other  wit- 
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Second.  Testimony  of  witnesses  and 
investigation  disclosed  evidence  of  huge 
losses  of  income  tax  revenue  to  the 
United  States  which  losses  are  now  in  the 
process  of  recovery  by  the  Government. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  a  selected  list  of 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittees disclosed  tax  losses  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $29,096,336.46. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ad- 
vised that  of  this  amount  $1,226,926.22 
has  already  been  collected  from  the  tax- 
pavers  and  the  balance  is  either  in  liti- 
gation in  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  awaiting  further  processing  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  $29,096,336.46  in  tax  deficiencies, 
recovery  of  which  is  now  being  sought, 
averages  out  to  approximately  $3  million 
a  year  during  the  10-year  span. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE     ON      NATIONAL     SECURITY      AND 
INTERNATIONAL    OPERATIONS 

In  February  of  1965,  during  the  89th 
Congress,  1st  session,  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  and  International 
Operations  was  authorized,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  to  continue  auditing  the  na- 
tional security  policy  process  and  to  ex- 
pand its  jurisdiction  over  national  se- 
curity matters  to  include  international 
operations  and  organizations.  The  sub- 
committee is  building  on  the  work  of  its 
predecessors,  the  Subcommittees  on  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery  and  on  National 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations,  and  it 
continues  the  tradition  of  professional 
and  nonpartisan  inquiry  established  by 
these  subcommittees. 

The  first  phase  of  the  study  was  de- 
voted to  a  thorough  and  careful  analy- 
sis of  key  questions  in  the  conduct  of 
national  security  policy,  and  the  staff 
prepared  two  publications:  an  "Initial 
Memorandum."  which  introduces  the 
main  problem  areas  of  concern  to  the 
subcommittee,  and  a  compilation  of 
"Selected  Readings"  on  the  conduct  of 
national  security  policy. 

A  set  of  basic  hearings  was  held  dur- 
ing June,  July,  and  August  at  which 
testimony  was  given  on  key  problem 
areas  by  outstanding  witnesses  of  broad 
experience,  with  established  reputations 
for  independence  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment. The  subcommittee  has  published 
this  testimony  in  four  parts. 

The  staff  and  committee  members 
have  conferred  with  leading  authorities 
on  national  security  and  government  or- 
ganization at  home  and  abroad,  in  fur- 
ther preparation  for  a  set  of  hearings 
on  NATO  and  alliance  operations  during 

the  next  session  of  Congress. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


A.    LEGISLATIVE    ACTIVITIES 

First.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965— S.  561  and  S.  689.  Hearings 
were  held  on  March  29.  30,  31,  and  April 
1  and  2,  1965,  and  the  subcommittee,  at 
an  executive  session  held  on  June  23, 
agreed  unanimously  to  report  S.  561,  as 


amended,  to  the  parent  committee.  It 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
on  Augtist  5.  No  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  House. 

Second.  Uniform  compensation  for  re- 
location— S.  1201  and  S.  1681.  Hearings 
were  held  on  June  30,  July  1.  13,  and  14. 
1965.  Three  executive  sessions  of  the 
subcommittee  were  held  and  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  S.  1861,  as  amended,  will 
be  reported  to  the  full  committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Third.  S.  1007 — the  adjustment  of  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  Federal  lands — 
was  introduced  on  February  4,  1965. 
This  bill  is  almost  identical  to  S.  815  in- 
troduced in  the  88th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. Hearings  on  S.  815  were  held  and 
several  subcommittee  executive  sessions 
convened  in  the  88th  Congress,  but  no 
final  decision  was  reached.  No  action 
has  been  taken  on  S.  1007. 

Fourth.  Five-year  record  of  the  ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  its  future  role:  The  sub- 
committee held  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  on  May  25,  26,  and  27, 
1965.  Legislation  based  on  the  findings 
of  these  hearings  is  being  prepared  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress,  2d  session. 

B.    REPORTS 

First.  "Disposal  of  Ellis  Island,"  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  306.  June  9.  1965. 

Second.  "Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1965" — to  accompany  S.  561— 
Senate  Report  No.  538,  August  3,  1965. 

C.    RESEARCH    AND    INFORMATION 

First.  "1964  National  Survey  of  Metro- 
politan Planning,"  March  8,  1965:  This 
study,  prepared  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  lists  the  financial 
and  organizational  data  on  metropoli- 
tan planning  agencies  and  Includes  infor- 
mation on  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion planning  programs. 

Second.  "Supplement  to  Catalog  of 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments." May  17,  1965:  This  supplement 
updates  the  original  catalog  to  include 
aid  programs  enacted  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session.  The  catalog  and  sup- 
plement list  Federal  grants-in-aid  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  to  the  States 
and  local  miits  of  goverrmient.  The  pro- 
visions, conditions  of  eligibility,  proce- 
dures for  participation,  and  allotment  of 
foi-mulas  for  each  aid  program  are  con- 
tained in  this  widely  circulated  report. 
To  date,  over  55,000  copies  of  the  cata- 
log have  been  distributed  to  Members 
of  Congress,  State,  and  local  officials,  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Third.  "The  Federal  System  as  Seen 
by  Federal  Aid  Officials" :  This  committee 
print,  soon  to  be  published,  lists  and 
analyzes  the  results  of  an  extensive  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  these  officials,  and  ex- 
plores some  key  issues  in  Federal-State- 
local  relations. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AID  EXPENDITURES 
A.  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AND  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL ACTIVrriES  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
POPULATION 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  S. 
1676— introduced  by  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
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Joseph  Tydings,  Ross  Bass.  E.  L.  Bart- 
LETT,  Paul  Douglas.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Ralph  Yarborough,  Stephen  Yottng, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Peter  Dominick,  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Milward  L.  Simpson,  and 
George  McGovern — to  bring  about  such 
a  reorganization  and  to  authorize  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Population  in  1967.  Fifteen 
hearings  were  held  on  June  22,  23,  and  29, 
July  9,  21,  and  28,  August  10,  11,  17,  18, 
24.  and  31.  and  September  8.  15,  and  22. 
A  total  of  56  witnesses  were  heard.  Since 
many  additional  \\itnesses  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  heard,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  additional  hearings  will  be 
held  early  in  the  2d,  session  of  the  89th 
Congx-ess.  preparatory  to  consideration 
of  the  bill  by  the  subcommittee. 

B.     INVESTIGATION     OF     THE     DONABLE     SURPLUS 
PROPERTY    PROGRAM 

Pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  sub- 
committee made  an  evaluation  of  the 
surplus  property  program  to  determine 
how  it  is  administered  and  to  ascertain 
whether  additional  users  should  be  made 
eligible  to  receive  surplus  property  under 
the  donable  property  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
on  May  24.  June  10  and  11, 1965,  at  which 
time  over  a  dozen  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  testified  on  the  procedures, 
programs,  and  activities  carried  on  by 
the  various  agencies  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  donation  program 
as  authorized  by  section  203  of  the  act. 

On  August  26  and  27.  1965.  the  sub- 
committee held  further  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  up  any  issues  carried 
over  from  the  prior  hearings,  and  to  con- 
sider six  bills  which  provide  for  expand- 
ing the  number  of  eligible  users  of  sur- 
plus property.  The  bills  were:  S.  525  to 
authorize  the  donation  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  Indian  tribes:  S.  707  to  permit 
the  donation  of  property  for  use  by  pub- 
lic recreation,  parks,  historical  monu- 
ments, and  for  the  promotion  of  fish  and 
wildlife  management;  S.  1066  to  make 
surplus  stockpile  material  available  for 
donation  to  schools,  colleges,  and  public 
health;  S.  1362  to  authorize  the  donation 
of  surplus  to  organizations  providing  free 
library  services  for  the  blind;  S.  1947  to 
make  surplus  available  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  before  offered  for 
sale;  and  S.  2015  to  pennlt  the  donation 
of  certain  types  of  suitjIus  to  the  Sum- 
mer Institute  of  Linguistics.  Testimony 
was  received  from  7  U.S.  Senators  and 
11  other  witnesses  on  the  purpose  and 
justification  of  each  proposal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the 
chairman  stated  that  in  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  excess  and  surplus  property 
generated  by  U.S.  military  bases  over- 
seas, and  the  prospective  Increase  of 
availability  of  such  property.  Large 
quantities  of  Federal  property  in  over- 
seas areas  may  become  surplus  when 
such  bases  are  closed  or  curtailed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. The  subcommittee  has, 
therefore,  scheduled  additional  hearings 
In  Alaska  and  in  Western  Europe,  during 
November  and  December,  so  that  this 
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phase  of  the  program  may  be  given 
proper  consideration  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

C.  INVESTIGATION      OF     THE     PRIBILOF      ISLAND 
(ALASKA)    FUR    SEALSKIN    SALES 

An  investigation  was  undertaken  Into 
the  circumstances  surroimding  the  let- 
ting of  a  so-called  research  and  develop- 
ment contract  with  respect  to  Pribilof 
Island  for  sealskins  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Preliminary  hearings 
were  held  on  this  matter  on  September 
23.  It  is  anticipated  that  field  studies 
will  be  conducted  during  the  recess,  cul- 
minating in  additional  heai-ings  early  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

D.  REVIEW  OF  INTERAGENCY  PROCEDURES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  U.S.-OWNED  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS  AND  PARTICIPANT  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS 

A  staff  study  is  underway  with  respect 
to  interagency  coordination,  efficiency, 
and  economy  in  the  field  of  participation 
training  programs  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  a  thorough  review  of  procedures 
adopted  by  the  various  agencies  involved 
to  insure  elimination  of  duplication, 
pi-oper  selection  procedures,  quality  of 
training,  and  followup  evaluation  of 
training  received. 

Another  staff  study  is  examining  the 
degree  of  coordination  among  the  De- 
partments of  Treasury,  State.  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  with  respect  to  obtaining 
maximum  benefit  from  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies held  in  U.S.  accounts  throughout 
the  world.  The  focal  point  of  the  exami- 
nation is  to  ascertain  whether  the  high- 
est possible  interest  rate  commensurate 
with  sound  policies  Is  being  received  on 
the  U.S.  deposits. 

Public  hearings  are  planned  early  next 
session  on  both  of  these  subjects. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH 

On  August  20.  1965.  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan.  chairman  of  the  committee, 
announced  the  establishment  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research, 
composed  of  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  as 
chairman,  and  Senators  McClellan. 
RiBicoFT.  Montoya,  Mundt.  and  Simp- 
son. The  subcommittee  will  be  engaged 
in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire 
research  activity  and  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  an  effort  to  com- 
prehend the  totality  of  the  Government 
research  program  in  all  of  the  areas  in 
which  research  is  undertaken,  including 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences  and 
such  social  sciences  as  economics,  edu- 
cation, and  the  humanities. 

In  its  preliminary  studies,  the  subcom- 
mittee found  that  although  there  is  much 
information  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  research  expenditures  and  pro- 
graming In  selected  areas,  there  Is  no 
comprehensive  overall  understanding  of 
the  entire  Federal  research  activity  and 
involvement  or  the  effect  It  has  on  the 
Nation.  One  of  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  subcommittee  will  be  to  fill  the  vacu- 
um in  this  area  in  the  legislative  branch 
by  conducting  intensive  analyses  of  the 
nature,  meaning,  scope,  extent,  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  national  research  policy 
which  now  involves  annual  expenditures 
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in  excess  of  $15  billion  annually,  of  which 
approximately  $1.5  bilUon  is  devoted  to 
basic  research  and  more  than  $14  billion 
to  applied  research  and  development. 

In  the  course  of  its  work,  the  subcom- 
mittee is  devoting  special  attention  to 
duplication  and  waste,  maldistribution 
of  research  activity,  and  disproportionate 
emphasis  on  certain  areas  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  determine  how  well  the  science  in- 
formation exchange  program  is  pcrforai- 
ing  the  function  of  informing  researcli 
institutions  of  ongoing  Federal  pro- 
grams; the  extent  to  which  information 
is  now  being  shared  by  Federal  agencies 
which  are  conducting  research ;  the  com- 
patibility of  data  storage  systems  now  in 
use  by  various  Federal  agencies ;  and  tiie 
means  by  which  universities  and  private 
research  organizations  and  private  busi- 
ness are  kept  informed  concerning  Fed- 
eral agency  plans  and  needs  for  research. 

Studies  are  also  being  imdertaken  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  Federal 
research  programs  so  as  to  determine 
whether  systems  of  accountihg  and  rec- 
ordkeeping are  sufficiently  similar  in 
various  agencies  to  enable  a  comprehen- 
sive overview  of  Federal  research  ac- 
tivity; whether  adequate  guidelines  exist 
for  determining  the  kinds  of  projects 
that  should  be  conducted  In-house  as  op- 
posed to  those  which  should  be  con- 
tracted out;  whether  there  is  a  co- 
ordinated national  policy  on  the  proper 
use  of  the  limited  research  manpower  in 
the  United  States;  whether  legislation  is 
needed  to  further  stimulate  research  ac- 
tivity and  to  authorize  Federal  agencies 
to  conduct  research;  whether  too  much 
money  is  being  expended  for  research 
purposes  in  general,  or  only  in  some 
fields;  and  whether  there  are  adequate 
policies  and  guidelines  to  govern  the  dis- 
position of  federally  purchased  research 
facilities  no  longer  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  acquired. 

A  number  of  preliminary  actions  have 
been  taken  and  the  subcommittee  ex- 
pects to  hold  hearings  with  respect  to 
specific  items  later  In  the  year. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  56  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
was  established  this  year  to  handle  the 
reorganization  proposals  which  are  be- 
ing submitted  to  the  Congress  in  ever- 
increasing  number. 

In  the  overall  field  of  reorganization, 
the  89th  Congress  has  compiled  an  ex- 
cellent record.  The  broadest  public  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  its  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  which  will 
give  the  communities  of  the  Nation  an  of- 
ficial voice  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time.  This  was  the 
first  addition  to  the  President's  Cabinet 
since  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  formed  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

We  also  extended  the  President's  au- 
thority to  submit  reorganization  plans  to 
Congress  imtll  December  31,  1968.    This 


was  the  longest  extension  of  this  kind 
granted  any  President  since  1949. 

During  the  year,  the  President  sub- 
mitted five  reorganization  plans  to  Con- 
gress, and  all  of  them  went  Into  effect. 
This  is  what  the  plans  accomplished: 

Plan  No.  1  placed  the  entire  Federal 
customs  service  on  a  career  basis,  re- 
placing 53  Piesidential  appointees  with 
civil  servants.  Treasury  officials  esti- 
mated that  It  could  result  in  a  $9  million 
annual  saving. 

Plan  No.  2  established  a  new  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
combining  in  a  single  agency  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  Central  Radio  Propaga- 
tion Laboratory.  Estimates  of  savings 
range  from  $1.8  to  $2.2  million. 


Plan  No.  3  transferred  to  the  Interstate 
Commeixe  Commission  all  Federal  loco- 
motive inspection  activities,  which  had 
been  operated  by  I*residential  appointees 
since  1911,  at  an  approximate  saving  of 
$170,000  a  year. 

Plan  No.  4  abolished  nine  obsolete  in- 
teragency committees,  transferring  their 
remaining  functions  to  existing  officials 
or  agencies,  at  a  saving  that  was  termed 
"substantial." 

Plan  No.  5  eliminated  eight  advisory 
committees  attached  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  gave  the  Foun- 
dation Director  increased  authority  to 
delegate  his  growing  responsibilities. 

Continuing  the  work  in  the  field  of 
Interagency  coordination  initiated  by 
Vice    President    Humphrey     when    he 


chaired  the  subcommittee,  we  began  a 
study  of  the  Federal  role  in  traffic  safety. 
Following  4  days  of  hearings  at  which 
representatives  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try testified,  a  safety  committee  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  four  auto  com- 
panies was  established  and  every  major 
auto  manufacturer  announced  additional 
safety  features  on  all  1966  model  cars. 

There  Is  attached  a  resume  of  subcom- 
mittee activities  during  the  year  and  a 
status  report  on  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  It  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  resume  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Sunimanj  and  status  of  legislation  referred  to  the  Suhcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Bill  nuiiilxT  and  sponsor 


p  100  ( RiljicofT,  Williams  of  New  Jersey) 

S.  309  (Mundt  and  28  cosponsors),  11. R.  7465,. 

B.  497  (Scott) - - 

S.  735  (Miller.  AlloK),  S.  309 -- 

8. 104.1  (Chirk  and  3  cosponsors)  II. R.  C927 

P.  10.V2  (Hurt  and  17  cosponsors) 

S.  U22  (Ciuse) --- 

S.U34(KiMcofT)  II. R.  4623 

S.  1135  (McClellan)  U.K.  4623 

P.  1590  (RihiiofT and  13 cosponsors) 


S.2251  (Muskic  and  17  cosponsors).. 
S.2162(Xelson) - 

S.  2411  (Pearson  and  28  cosponsors). 


S.  2435  (Mos^s  and  2  cosponsors). 


8.  Res.  102  (1'a.slorc  and  7  cosponsors). 
B.  Res.  06  (RolxTtson) 


Short  title 


Status  or  recommendation 


ir.R.  6927,  S.  1.199. 


To  establish  a  Department  ot  Education 

Create    a    Commission    on    Noxious    and    Obscene 

Matters  and  Materials. 
Establish  in  Executive  OrTice  of  President  an  Office 

of  Conunimity  Development. 
Create   a    Conuiiission   for    Elimination   of  Porno- 

grai>liic  Materials. 
To  establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development. 

To  establish  an  Oflice  of  Consumers 

To  establish  a  U.!^.  Department  of  Transiiortation 

To  amend  Hcorfe'unization  .\ct  of  1949  on  a  permanent 

basis. 
To  amend  Rcorpaniiation  .\ct  of  1949  to  June  1,  19t)7 

(Dec.  31, 1968.  authorization). 

To  PsIaMisli  a  Department  of  Housing  and  I'rban 
Development. 

>Tarine  and  Atmospheric  .\ftairs  Coordination  .Kct  of 

196.S. 

To  provide  for  research  design,  development,  and  con- 

stniction  of  prototype  safe  car. 
Establish  a  Conunission  to  study  and  appraise  the 

orpanization  and  o|)eration  of  the  executive  branch 

of  the  Ciovernmout. 
To  redesignate  Department  of  Interior  as  Department 

of  Natural  Resources. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  196.5 

To  establish   an   Advisory   Conunission  of  Health 
Research  .\ctivities. 

HOUSE  BILLS 

To  establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
))evelopment. 


Requested  departmental  reports. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  7465  by  a  subcommittee  of  House  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor.  .Sept.  1,  3,  8,  14,  1965. 
Hearings  held  in  connection  with  S.  1599. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  7465  by  a  subcommittee  of  House  Conuiiittee 

on  Education  and  Laljor,  Sept.  1,  2.  8,  14.  19C5. 
Feb.  18, 1965,  hearings.    Mar.  31,.\pr.  l,2;May  19,  S.  1599  and 

H.R.  6927. 
Requested  dcp.u-tnientul  reports. 

Do. 
H.  Rept.  184  on  H.R.  4623,  Mar.  19,  1965.    Hearings  Mar.  29 

(also  on  S.  1135). 
Hearings  Mar. '29.    Also  on  S.  1134.    S.  Rept.  154,  Apr.  8, 1965. 

Passed  Senate,  amended  Apr.  9.  1965.    H.R.   4623  passed 
House,  amended  June  3, 1965.     Public  Law  89-43. 
Hearings,  Mar.  31,  Apr.  1,  2.  ^Tay  19,  1965.    Reported  with 

amendments  .Vuta  2.  1965,  S.  Rept.  No.  326.    H.R.  6927, 

passed  Senate,  amended,  Aug.  11.  1965.    Public  Law  89-174. 

.Sept.  9. 1965. 
Requested  departmental  reports. 

Subcommittee  15lfld  hearings  on  bill.  Federal  Role  in  Traffic 

Safety,  Mar.  22,  25.  26.  July  13, 14,  1.5,  21, 1905. 
Dei)art  mental  reports  requested. 


Do. 


Hearings.  Mav  12,  14.    Reiwrted  adversely  May  20.  S.  Rept. 

203.     Resolution  disagreed  to  5Iay  24,  plan  effective  May 

25,  1965. 
Referred  to  Subconunittee  on  Research. 


H.  Rept.  337,  Miiyl  1,1965, 
Passed  House,  Jtuie  16, 1965. 
Passed  Senate,  amended  -Vug.  11,  1965. 
H.  Rept.  884.  ("onfercnce,  Aug.  26. 

Senate  agrees  to  conference  reix)rt,  Aug.  30,  1965;  House  a|rees 
Aug.  31.    Public  Law  89-174,  Sept.  9,  1965. 


Activities   of   Subcommittee   on    Executive 
Reorganization — RtaVMi 

Hearings  held.  14;  number  of  witnesses,  79; 
printed  materials,  1,198  pages. 

Amendment  of  Reorganization  Acf  of 
1949:  1  hearing;  1  witness;  printed  material, 
hearing.  26  pages,  committee  print  of  report, 
18  pages. 

Establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  4  hearings;  19  witnesses 
(including  Senators  Clark.  Javfts,  Mayors 
Goldner,  Collins,  Wagner);  14  statements, 
letters,  etc..  Including  those  from  Senators 
Inouye  and  Mondale;  printed  rnaterial.  all 
hearings,  298  pages;  committee  print  of  re- 
port. 37  pages. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1965  (Bureau 
of  Customs)  (S.  Res.  102):  4  hearings;  19 
witnesses  (Including  Senators  Pastore, 
Brewster,  Tydings,  Bartlett.  Pell,  Fannin, 
Sparkman,  Holland,  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota; Secretary  of  Treasury  Fowler;  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Customs  Johnson);  49 
statements,  letters,  etc..  Including  those 
from    Senators    Pastore,    Gruening,    Clark, 


Scott,  Morse,  Neuberger;  Gov.  Pat  Brown; 
Congressmen  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  William 
J.  Green;  referrals  from  Senators  Russell, 
Talmadge,  and  Hayden;  State  officials;  pri- 
vate organizations;  printecj  material,  all 
hearings,  158  pages,  report  No.  203.  15  pages. 
Federal  role  in  traffic  safety:  7  hearings; 
34  witnesses  (including  Senators  Nelson, 
Fannin;  Postmaster  General  Gronouskl; 
jOeneral  Gruenther;  Acting  Administrator  of 
^SA  Knott;  Secretary  of  HEW  Celebrezze; 
Chairman  of  ICC  Webb;  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Connor;  Commissioner  Abersfeller. 
Federal  Supply  Service,  GSA;  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Shulman;  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  president.  American  Motors  Co.;  Mr. 
Donner,  chairman  of  board.  GMC;  Mr. 
Chesebrough,  vice  president,  Chrysler;  Mr. 
Miller,  president  of  Ford);  printed  materials, 
3  hearings,  646  pages. 


Status  of  Bills,  Reorganization  Plans, 

Resolutions 
S.  1135,  extending  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949:  Enacted. 


I  S.  1599,  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development — approved  by 
subcommittee,  to  be  disctissed  by  commit- 
tee on  July  30. 

Senate  Resolution  102,  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1:  Rejected.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  effective. 

Reorganization  Plan  No  3:  Hearings  held 
July  20. 

future  plans 

Federal  role  in  traffic  safety:  Hearings  to 
be  held  with  private  individuals,  organiza- 
tion, officials,  as  witnesses. 

Hearings  with  related  materials  and  final 
report  to  be  edited  and  printed — 390  pages 
of  transcript  plus  related  materials  on  hand 
at  present. 

Departmental  management  study:  To  de- 
termine the  real  problem  areas  in  "how  to 
run  a  government."  Advisory  panel  of  10 
leading  experts  from  universities,  already 
assembled.  Position  papers  being  prepared, 
preparatory  to  a  study  in  depth. 

Environmental  hazards  coordination  (pes- 
ticides) fiscal  year  1963-64:  24  hearings  held. 
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198  witnesses.  Ten  hearings  printed  (4  parts, 
1,044  pages),  with  4  appendixes  (987  pages). 
Fourteen  hearings,  final  report  (now  at 
GPO),  and  two  appendixes  remain  to  be 
printed,  approximately  335  pages  of  galleys 
and  531  pages  of  manuscript  plus  a  great 
buik  of  related  materials. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  this  body 
and  former  minority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able William  F.  Knowland,  wrote  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Confrontation  in  Oak- 
land." which  was  published  in  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  of  October  16,  1965.  I 
believe  that  it  carries  thoughts  that  merit 
my  asking  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Confrontation  in  Oakland 
The  Issue  confronting  the  people  of  Oak- 
land and  Alameda  County  needs  to  be  kept  in 
proper  perspective. 

The  issue  is:  "Do  you  support  law.  order, 
and  due  process  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government?" 

Intelligent  men  and  reasonable  citizens 
may  debate  whether  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  should  have  made  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Tliey  may  debate  the  issue  pro  and 
con  and  they  do  every  day  in  public  halls, 
service  clubs,  union  meetings,  barbershops 
and  on  street  corners  throughout  our  land. 

But  most  of  them  understand  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  that 
the  Nation  must  speak  with  one  official  voice 
in  our  relationships  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  that  reaction  to  a  Communist 
missile  buildup  in  Cuba,  a  blockade  of  Ber- 
lin or  an  attack  upon  our  forces  or  installa- 
tions around  the  world  carmot  be  debated  for 
a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  Of  necessity, 
someone  has  to  have  the  power  to  act  and 
under  our  system  that  person  is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Each  4  years  we  vote  on  alternative  choices 
for  that  high  office.  No  President  could  carry 
out  a  foreign  policy  for  long  without  con- 
gressional legislation  and  appropriations. 
We  vot€  on  alternative  choices  for  Congress 
every  2  years. 

Granted  there  are  sincere  "peace  at  any 
price"  pacifists  to  whom  the  thought  of 
armed  conflict  is  so  repugnant  that  they  feel 
there  is  no  justification  for  armed  action  by 
this  or  any  other  nation.  The  Constitution 
protects  them  in  their  right  to  hold  and  ex- 
press these  beliefs. 

There  are  some,  not  idealistic  pacifists,  who 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  "better  Red  than 
dead."  These  may  oppose  (as  they  put  it) 
unjust  "capitalistic  imperialist  wars"  but 
find  no  such  opposition  to  "wars  of  liberation 
from  the  capitalistic  yoke  by  the  Soviet  or 
Chinese  Communist  peoples." 

If  the  United  Slates  failed  to  send  sup- 
plies or  reinforcements  to  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam  we  would  suffer  a  military  defeat 
there.  If  we  pulled  out  all  our  forces  on 
Communist  terms  all  of  Vietnam,  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  probably  all  of  Asia 
would  go  Communist  before  the  next  presi- 
dential election. 

If  the  pacifists  don't  know  this  they  are 
blind  to  the  facts  of  life  and  if  the  innocent 
dupes  don't  know  it  they  have  not  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  threat  to  a  free  world  of 
freemen  posed  by  aggressive  and  mUitant 
Communism. 

We  need  not  doubt  that  the  hard-core  left- 
ists understand  this  perfectly.  These  do  not 
march  for  "peace  ";  they  in"  fact  march  for 


"an  American  defeat  and  a  Communist  vic- 
tory." 

Which  brings  us  to  the  march  scheduled 
for  tonight.  Under  city  ordinances  in  most 
municipalities  of  the  land  a  parade  requires 
a  permit.  Local  authorities  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  Only  if  and  when  it  breaks  down 
at  the  local  level  does  the  State  or  the  Na- 
tion send  in  forces  to  restore  order. 

Here  in  Oakland  there  is  a  parade  permit 
board.  Application  for  a  permit  was  made 
to  this  board  by  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
and  was  denied.  Under  "due  process  of  law" 
the  committee  had  a  right  to  appeal  the  de- 
cision of  the  permit  board  to  the  city  coun- 
cil. This  was  done  yesterday  and  the  city 
council,  elected  by  the  people  of  Oakland, 
upheld  by  a  unanimous  9  to  0  vote  the  ac- 
tion of  the  permit  board. 

At  this  point  the  Vietnam  Day  Commit- 
tee had  open  to  it  (if  they  believe  the  city 
ordinances  of  Berkeley  or  Oakland  are  uncon- 
stitutional as  come  of  their  spokesmen  main- 
tain) an  opportunity  to  file  an  action  in 
the  State  or  Federal  courts.  They  might  or 
might  not  find  the  courts  in  agreement  with 
them.  But  it  woiUd  be  an  acceptable  policy 
under  "due  process." 

What  is  not  acceptable  la  their  defiance 
of  local  authority  and  local  law. 

The  police  do  not  enact  the  laws  of  our 
cities.  States  or  Nation.  They  are  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law  and  this  they  intend  to 
do.  If  disorder  comes  to  our  streets  tonight 
it  is  not  brought  on  by  the  law-enforcement 
officials  but  by  those  who  defy  the  law  and 
seek  to  create  incidents. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  the  parade  has 
1,000.  5.000  or  10,000  marchers.  This  is  a 
small  fraction  of  the  more  than  1  million 
people  who  live  in  the  county. 

But  the  lives  and  property  of  these  1  mil- 
lion depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  and  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  all  of  our  people  rest  upon  respect 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted 
under  our  form  of  government.  We  recent- 
ly witnessed  in  Los  Angeles  the  results  of  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

If  the  size  of  mobs  in  the  streets  ever 
becomes  the  yardstick  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
administrative  acts  of  public  officials  or  the 
law-enforcement  obligations  of  peace  officers, 
then  our  whole  constitutional  fabric  will 
collapse  and  either  anarchy  or  some  oth- 
er repugnant  system  will  take  its  place. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  public  to  support 
the  constituted  authorities  by  staying  away 
from  the  areas  of  defiance  to  authority  so 
the  functioning  of  tlie  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials will  not  be  handicapped  nor  will  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee  be  able  to  claim 
that  the  background  crowds  seen  on  tele- 
vision are  part  of  the  Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mittee's supporters  when  in  fact  they  may 
be  citizens  disgusted  with  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

Far  better  that  the  unorganized  citizens 
use  their  constitutional  right  to  petition 
by  writing  Mayor  John  C.  Houlihan  and  the 
city  council  and  showing  now,  tonight,  that 
the  Vietnam  Day  Committee's  march  and 
defiance  of  law  and  undermining  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  Armed  Forces  do  not 
have  their  support.  Until  election  day  this 
Is  the  best  way  to  make  felt  your  voice  and 
Influence  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  resident  of  this  community. 

The  confrontation  In  Oakland  tonight  Is 
being  watched  throughout  the  Nation  and 
for  this  community  it  is  clearly  the  hour  of 
decision. 


AVOIDANCE   OF  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  need  in  the  counti-y  for  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues.    I  refer  to  patriotism, 


honesty,  integrity,  self-reliance,  and 
thrift. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  country  needs 
to  be  raised.  We  need  a  spiritual  re- 
vival. We  need  a  renewal  of  love  for 
country. 

A  shocking  form  letter  came  to  my  of- 
fice, a  letter  which  is  almost  an  open  in- 
vitation for  individuals  without  cause  to 
shirk  their  duty  to  their  country. 

This  letter  was  received  by  a  college 
boy,  who  turned  it  over  to  his  father,  who 
in  turn  sent  it  to  me.  I  wish  to  read 
this  letter,  which  advertises  the  book  on 
"How  To  Avoid  the  Draft,"  together  with 
a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  Hon.  John 
Stennis,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness. 

The  form  letter  is  as  follows: 

Armt  Information  Co.. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  FirrtiRE  Draftee:  If  you  are  worried 
about  the  draft — a  new  privately  published 
book  gives  you  little  known  facts  on  draft 
deferments  and  exemptions  which  may  affect 
your  entire  life. 

It  gives  you  a  list  of  over  200  exemptions— 
from  alcoholism  to  weight — including  such 
defects  as  warts,  drug  addiction,  scars,  and 
many  other  physical,  mental,  and  moral  dis- 
qualifications you  probably  never  even  heard 
of.  It  gives  you  important  rules  for  chang- 
ing your  draft  status  and  how  to  appeal  your 
case  even  after  you've  already  been  classi- 
fied. You  get  a  whole  long  list  of  deferments 
showing  what  effect  your  religious  activities, 
your  job,  and  your  dcjiendents  may  have  on 
your  draft  status.  But  that's  just  the  begin- 
Ing. 

It  explains  all  17  draft  classifications  from 
1-A  to  V-A — including  such  classes  as  III-A. 
IV-B,  rV-D,  and  many  others  you  may  not 
even  know  about.  It  goes  into  details  of 
which  occupations,  industries,  and  studies 
are  exempt.  It  even  gives  you  rules  regard- 
ing extreme  hardship  to  dependents  or  chil- 
dren, the  laws  on  conscientious  objectors, 
plus  valuable  Information  on  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard. 

Tlais  amazing  book  does  nothing  more  than 
give  you  the  laws,  which  you  as  a  citizen 
should  know — and  have  every  right  to  know. 
It  contains  information  from  such  sources 
as  the  "Code  of  Federal  Regulations"  and 
other  Government  books — yet  it  is  privately 
published  and  cannot  be  purchased  in  any 
store  or  obtained  from  the  library.  Govern- 
ment, Army,  or  even  the  draft  board. 

It  is  less  than  100  pages  and  Is  called 
"Armed  Forces  and  Draft  Information."  To 
order  it  by  mall  return  the  order  card  and 
pay  the  postman  $4.95  plus  c.o.d.  charges. 
Or  to  save  postage  send  $4.95  in  cash,  check, 
or  money  order.  The  supply  is  extremely 
limited  and  the  demand  is  overwhelming. 
It  Is  completely  guaranteed  and  If  you're  not 
satisfied  In  every  way  you  may  return  it 
within  10  days  for  every  single  penny  of  your 
money  back.  You've  nothing  to  lose— act 
now. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  James  McCordets. 

Mr.  President,  the  card  enclosed,  with 
which  to  order  the  book,  which  among 
other  things,  informs  a  young  man  how 
he  can  have  a  moral  disqualification  that 
will  exempt  him  from  the  Army,  carries 
a  picture  of  Uncle  Sam. 

It  reads:  "Armed  Forces  and  Draft 
Information." 

This  is  followed  by  the  traditional  pic- 
ture of  Uncle  Sam  in  his  hat  with  stars 
and  stripes  on  it,  and  his  patriotic  suit. 
Uncle  Sam  is  pointing  his  finger  at  the 
young  man.  This  Is  a  portrayal  of 
Uncle  Sam  such  as  is  used  on  many  Gov- 
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ernment  publications.  The  group  that  is 
sending  this  type  of  information  to  the 
college  students  around  the  land  uses 
Uncle  Sam's  trademark,  so  to  speak. 

The  enclosed  card  states:  "Mail  this 
order  card  today."  It  tells  where  to  send 
the  order  card.  A  person  can  either 
send  money  or  have  the  book  sent  c.o.d. 

This  concern  has  a  first-class  mailing 
permit,  No.  15411,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
They  even  pay  the  postage  if  one  orders 
the  book. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  taking  place 
while  other  young  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  far  off  Vietnam.  This  is  taking 
place  while  young  men  throughout  the 
land  are  responding  to  the  draft  or  are 
volunteering  to  serve  their  counti-y  wher- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

While  this  is  going  on,  while  the  great, 
vast  majority  of  our  people  perform  their 
duty  because  they  love  their  country  and 
respect  the  law,  someone  is  commercial- 
izing in  this  manner  and  sending  this 
advertisement  through  the  U.S.  mails 
to  college  students  all  over  the  land. 

I  have  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  cir- 
cular letter,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
order  card  and  the  reply  envelope  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  card 
and  the  reply  envelope,  together  with 
my  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AiAiL   This   Order    Card   Today 

Check  one: 

n  Send  me  your  "Armed  Forces  and  Draft 
Information  Book,"  c.o.d.  When  it  arrives,  I 
will  pay  the  postman  $4.95  plus  postage.  If 
I'm  not  satisfied,  I  will  return  the  book  with- 
in 10  days  for  a  full  refund. 

n  To  save  postal  charges,  I  am  enclosing 
cash,  check  or  money  order  for  $4.95.  Same 
money-back  guarantee  applies. 

Mall  this  card  to:  Army  Information  Co., 
544  Market  Street,  Suite  904,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

(First  class  permit  No.  15411,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.) 

Business   Reply   Mail 

NO    POSTAGE    STAMP     NECE:SSARY     IF     MAILED    IN 
THE     UNITED     STATES 

Postage  will  be  paid  by  Army  Information 
Co.,  544  Market  Street,  Suite  904,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  21.  1965. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  I  am  writing  to 
you  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  Pre- 
paredness Investigating,  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  form  letter  received  by  a  young  man  in 
Nebraska.  This  young  man  Is  a  fine  patriot, 
as  is  his  family.  He  turned  his  letter  over 
to  his  father  and  his  father,  quite  correctly, 
forwarded  It  to  me. 

This  publication  must  be  viewed  In  the 
light  of  many  other  things  which  are  going 
on  in  our  country  tending  to  hamper  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  now  fighting  for  us. 
This  type  of  thing  gives  encouragement  to 
our  enemies.    It  occurred  to  me  your  com- 


mittee might  be  interested  in  checking  into 
this. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senator. 


AH  EPA  CONVENTION  IN  ATHENS, 
GREECE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  this 
Congress  concludes,  I  welcome  an  opE>or- 
tunity,  through  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, to  note  something  which,  in  the  long 
run  of  history,  I  believe  will  have  great 
significance  to  all  Americans  and  to  peo- 
ple elsewhere. 

I  refer  to  something  which  occurred 
during  August  of  this  year  in  Athens, 
Greece.  I  refer  to  the  convention  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association  which  was  held  for  the 
first  time  in  the  many  years  of  its  exist- 
ence in  their  old  country,  if  that  is  still 
an  acceptable  way  for  us  to  describe  the 
lands  and  the  islands  fi'om  which  we 
came. 

It  was  the  happy  privilege  of  Mrs.  Hart 
and  me  to  participate  for  4  days 
with  the  members  of  the  AHEPA  and  the 
Daughters  of  Penelope  in  their  magnifi- 
cent program  in  Athens. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
turn  their  gaze  for  just  a  few  minutes  to 
this  setting.  Once  we  remember  the 
place  about  which  we  talk  and  the  thou- 
sands who  return  there,  there  will  be 
need  for  very  little  more  than  to  suggest 
that,  indeed,  it  is  and  was  an  event  of 
such  significance  as  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  comitry  to  it  through 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Several  years  ago  this  order,  composed 
of  Americans  of  Hellenic  descent,  had 
presented  to  it  the  suggestion  that,  in- 
stead of  annually  meeting  in  a  city  in  this 
country,  they  meet  in  Athens. 

I  am  particularly  pi-oud  that  the  idea 
and  its  execution  were  the  product  prin- 
cipally of  a  very  distinguished  citizen  of 
Michigan,  Socrates  V.  Sekles,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
AHEPA.  He  persuaded  the  board  that 
such  an  undertaking  was  feasible.  Of 
course,  all  would  recognize  that,  if  feasi- 
ble, it  was  desirable. 

Through  meticulous  planning  and 
skillful  management,  the  AHEPA 
brought  to  a  climax  this  idea  by  the 
arrival  in  Athens  in  August  of  some 
15,000  Greek  Americans,  there  to  partici- 
pate in  what  could  be  considered  to  be 
both  a  pilgrimage  and  a  convention. 

We  were  on  the  eve,  it  will  be  recalled, 
of  the  final  stages  of  the  drafting  and 
debate  on  an  immigration  reform  bill  in 
Congress. 

I  was  privileged  at  a  bancuet,  on  the 
AHEPA  program,  not  alone  to  give  my 
reaction  as  a  son  of  Ireland  rather  than 
a  son  of  Hellas  to  the  convention  itself, 
but  also  to  discuss  prospects  for  immi- 
gration reform.  This  morning,  in  antici- 
pation of  my  comments  today.  I  turned 
to  some  of  the  notes  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  the  banquet  in  Athens. 

I  find  that  there  I  made  the  prediction 
that  the  Congress,  in  this  session,  woul4' 
eliminate  the  national  origins  quota 
concept  in  our  admissions  to  this  land. 


I  said  then — and  now  that  the  event 
has  occurred  I  wish  to  repeat — that  while 
drama  attached  to  the  role  that  was 
played  in  this  reform  effort  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  President  John 
Kennedy  and  his  brother.  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  and  by  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  and  others  in  the  Con- 
gress, it  really  was  a  national  response 
to  years  of  patient  explanation  by  men 
and  women  who  had  assembled  in 
Athens,  first  of  the  value  which  they 
attach  to  their  American  citizenship; 
.second,  of  the  offense  that  was  involved 
in  being  told  that  birth  in  Greece  made 
some  relative  of  theirs  less  acceptable  in 
America  than  birth  in  England;  and 
third  and  more  important,  perhaps,  than 
anything  else,  in  reminding  all  thought- 
ful Americans  that  the  contributions 
made  to  America  by  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Greece  and  its  islands  was  the  best 
evidence  of  the  values  that  we  could  still 
obtain  from  that  land. 

Our  own  Founding  Fathers  sought 
counsel  from  the  writings  of  the  men  of 
Greece,  when  they  sought  to  fashion  here 
a  land  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual would  be  respected  and  the  value  of 
ideas  acknowledged.  It  is  ti-ue  enough 
that  when  one  thinks  of  Greece,  the  first 
thing  which  comes  to  mind  is  the  picture 
of  the  physical  i-uins  which  attract  so 
many  tourists.  Our  strongest  reminder 
of  Greece  should  be  the  contributions 
made  by  the  voices  and  pens  of  the  men 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  coimtry  which 
honored  the  man  of  ideas,  which  toler- 
ated diversity  of  opinion,  and  recognized 
that  that  was  really  the  only  way  that 
ti"uth  can  be  discovered.  That  is  a  les- 
son which,  evei-y  day  in  this  country,  we 
run  the  risk  of  forgetting. 

So,  as  this  session  of  the  Senate  ap-' 
proaches  a  close,  I  wish  first  to  acknowl- 
edge my  own  appreciation  for  having 
been  permitted  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  activities  that  it  has 
been  mine  to  share,  the  meeting  in  Ath- 
ens with  15,000  Greek-Americans  at  the 
convention  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA ;  and 
second,  to  speak  proudly  of  the  leader- 
ship and  the  role  played  in  that  magnifi- 
cent meeting  by  Socrates  Seckos.  I 
think  it  not  inappropriate,  as  I  conclude, 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  that  43d  Supreme  Convention  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  in  Athens.  They  are 
again  reminders  of  the  clarity  of 
thought  for  which  the  Greeks  have  been 
historically  noted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
"tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  United  States  Policy  in 
Vietnam 

That  the  43d  supreme  convention  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  records  Its  official  approval 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  implemented  in  the  military  efforts  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  restore  peace  and  establish 
justice  in  Vietnam,  thereby  protecting 
southeast  Asia  from  Communist  infiltration 
and  preserving  not  only  the  American  way 
of  life  but  guaranteeing  peace  and  freedom 
to  all  the  Western  World;  and 

That  we  pledge  to  our  great  country — the 
world's  finest  and  most  humane  democracy, 
our  entire  support  and  cooperation,  our  every 
resotirce,  and  in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor;  and 

That  we  call  upon  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples who  are  allied  with  the  United  States 
to  endorse  and  support  our  country's  stand 
against  communism  in  this  great  crusade 
for  the  rights  of  man;  and 

That  we,  mindful  of  our  ancestry,  invite 
Greece,  where  again  we  are  met.  where  liberty 
began,  where  America  first  declared  war  on 
communism,  and  where  tlie  Greek  people 
first  stopped  the  march  against  the  West  by 
Communist  guerrilla  imperialism,  to  join  us 
in  this  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the 
free  world  and  the  glory  and  expansion  of 
Greece  now  and  in  the  days  to  come. 


peace  as  a  minority  In  Greece  for  genera- 
tions. 


The  Order  of  AHEPA  Is  Against  Parti- 
tion OF  Cyprus 

The  members  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  be- 
lieve that  partition  in  any  form  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Turkish  military  base  in 
Cyprus  cannot  bring  about  a  permanent,  ef- 
fective, and  equitable  peace  to  Cyprus. 

Partition,  autonomous  Turkish  cantons 
coupled  with  Turkish  military  forces  on  the 
island  will  sow  the  seeds  of  future  strife, 
create  an  uneasy,  false  peace  which  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the^ continuation  of 
two  armed  camps  of  Greeks  and  Turks  breed- 
ing and  fanning  the  fires  of  suspicion, 
hatred,  and  bitterness.  These  devices  are 
tjnworthy  of  great  and  constructive  states- 
manship. The  rights  of  the  Turkish  minor- 
ity must  be  preserved  in  the  same  way  that 
all  minorities  are  protected  today  in  Greece 
and  other  enlightened  nations  in  the  free 
world. 

The  Ohder  of  AHZPA  Advocates  Self-De- 
tesmtnatiox  in  cyprus 
Immediately  after  World  War  I,  President 
Wilson  gave  hope  and  inspiration  to  the  en- 
slaved and  downtrodden  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world  by  enunciating  the  princi- 
ple and  doctrine  of  self-det«rmination. 

This    doctrine    was    wholeheartedly    sup- 
ported and  became  a  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can   foreign    policy.     As    a    resiilc    of    this 
policy,    great    segments    of    the    world    were 
liberated    and   many   peoples   of   the   world 
have  established  their  own  democratic  na- 
tions in  Africa  and  Asia.    It  is  a  policy  that 
continues  to  give   hope  and  inspiration  to 
those  nations  and  peoples  still  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.     It  is  a  poUcy  that 
has    given    deserved    credit    to   the    United 
States.    There  is  a  struggle  going  on  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus.     The  people  of  Cyprus  are 
entitl3d  to  self-determination  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  establishing  a  democratic   govern- 
ment where  all  the  citizens  will  have  equal 
suffrage,   equal   protection  of  the  laws,  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  equal  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  opportunities  in  accord- 
ance with  American  history  and  tradition. 
It  is  fervently  anticipated  that  once  self- 
determination  is   granted  to  the   people  of 
Cyprus,    the    Cypriots    will    express    them- 
selves   In    favor    of    Enosis    or    union    with 
Greece.    Such  an  anticipation  is  predicated 
on  the  fact  that  82  percent  of  the  population 
of  Cyprus  is  Greek.  whUe  18  percent  is  Txxrk- 
ish;    and   upon   the   historical   fact    that    by 
tradition,    culture,    religion,    and    language 
the  island  is  Greek.    Furthermore,  it  is  an- 
ticipated   that    Enosis    would    result    from 
the    application    of    tlie   principle    of    self- 
determination  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
that  such  Enosis  would  make  Cyprus  a  bul- 
w:irk    against    communism    in    the    eastern 
Mediterranean  and  a  bastion  for  NATO  and 
the  free  world.    With  Enosis  it  is  expected 
that  the  Turkish  Cypriots  will   receive  the 
same     fair     and     honorable     treatment     by 
Greece   as    the    100,000   Moslems   of   Turkish 
ancestry   who   live   in    and   are   citizens   of 
Greece,  and  who  have  never  been  discrim- 
inated  against   it.   and   who   have   lived   in 


The  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  in 

Constantinople 
Whereas  the  policies,  principles,  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  as  related  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Patriarch  and  the 
Greek  Orthodox  people  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  islands  of  Imbros,  Tenedos,  and  Cy- 
prus, and  the  struggle  of  these  people  to 
gain  their  true  freedom  are  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence upon  which  all  Western  nations  today 
guarantee  to  their  citizens  religious  freedom 
and  protection  of  individual  worship;  tlfere- 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  again  reaffirm  their  oft-stated  op- 
position to  communism  and  all  other  forms 
of  tyranny  and  subversion. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Christians  of  Con- 
stantinople and  other  parts  of  Turkey  are 
being  expelled  and  persecuted.  Their  prop- 
erties are  being  confiscated  without  compen- 
sation. The  Order  of  Ahepa  condemns  this 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  uncivilized  treatment 
of  these  Christians  by  Turkey,  and  calls  upon 
all  religious  groups  and  all  the  Western  na- 
tions everywhere  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
unfortunate  victims. 

The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople and  its  hierarchy  are  being  persecuted 
and  exiled  unjustly.  The  Order  of  Ahepa 
condemns  these  barbaric  practices  and  ap- 
peals to  all  people  of  every  faith  to  join  in 
this  condemnation  so  that  religious  freedom 
may  be  established  in  Turkey,  for  the  Greek 
Orthodox  minority. 

We  believe  that  religious  freedom  for  Or- 
thodox Christians  in  Turkey  will  restore  civil 
liberties  and  lawful  order  in  that  country 
and  strengthen  the  bulwarks  against  com- 
munism in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  in  convention  assem- 
bled in  Athens,  Greece,  again  endorses  these 
principles  and  ideals  and  appeals  to  all  peo- 
ple and  governments  who  sincerely  believe  in 
justice  and  the  basic  rights  of  humanity  to 
support  them.  We  invite  them  to  join  with 
us  in  otu-  efforts  to  guarantee  religious  free- 
dom to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Christians  in 
Turkey.  God  ^^-illing,  the  civilized  world  can 
do  no  less. 


Surplus  Commodities  to  Greek  Hospitals 
AND  Schools 
That  the  Order  of  Ahepa  request  the  U.S. 
Government  to  continue  its  distribution  of 
surplus  flour  and  other  commodities  to  hos- 
pitals, old-age  Institutions,  and  school  lunch 
programs  of  Greece  through  CARE  and  other 
voluntary  agencies,  and  that  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  go  on  record  as  thanking  the  U.S. 
Government  and  American  people  for  their 
generosity  and  kindness  in  tiie  past  for  these 
deserving  programs. 

Self-Dktermination   for    Northern    Epirus 

Whereas  northern  Epirus  has  been  since 
time  immemorial  a  Greek  land  and  inhabited 
by  Greek  nationals  has  earned  the  right  to 
Its  Greek  heritage  and  to  live  under  the  aegis 
of  its  motherland  Hellas;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  on  two  occasions  expressed  its  conviction 
that  northern  Epirus  is  Greek  and  should  be 
reunited  with  its  mother  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  conference  of  Paris  In  1946 
recognized  that  a  justified  demand  on  the 
part  of  Greece  for  the  return  of  northern 
Epirus  does  exist:  Be  it  therefore 

Resoh^ed.  That  the  delegates  to  this  43d 
supreme  conviction  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
meeting  in  Athens.  Greece,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  above  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  grave  Injustice  is  being  com- 
mitted so  long  as  the  Hellenic  people  of 
northern  Epirus  are  denied  the  God-given 
rights  of  choice,  liberty,  and  self-determina- 


tion, we  express  our  sympathy  over  this  op- 
pression  of  our  brothers  in  northern  Epirus 
and  express  their  fervent  hope  for  the  earlr 
liberation  of  this  Greek  land. 

Appreciation   to    Mrs.    Joseph    Ramsat   m 

Whereas  Mrs.  Joseph  Gale  Ramsay  in,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  taken  upon  herself 
to  bring  to  the  United  States  18  Greek  chll- 
dren  for  open  heart  stirgery  at  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  in  Minneapolis;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  provided  all  the 
necessary  funds,  such  as  transportation 
medical,  hospital  care,  and  posttherapy  care 
of  tKjth  child  and  mother  Involved;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  shown  the  moth- 
erly affection,  plus  an  unusual  Interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  child  and  mother  and 
continues  her  interest  in  the  patient  and 
mother  after  recovery:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Mrs.  Ramsay's  humani- 
tarian deeds  be  recognized  by  this  body  of 
the  supreme  convention  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  and  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  Mrs.  Ramsay  with  an  appropriate 
letter  of  thanks  from  this  convention. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  posi- 
tion of  Greece  in  world  history  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us — it  needs  no  word 
from  me.  Perhaps  these  resolutions  will 
remind  us  tomorrow,  as  we  should  be 
reminded  each  day,  that  men  existed 
many  centuries  ago  who  left  behind  them 
ideas  which  will  endure  forever,  and  can 
give  us  counsel  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  the  same  subject. 
I  have  a  brief  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  but  if  it  is  not 
on  the  same  subject,  I  had  agreed  to 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  StennisI, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi says  the  Senator  may  yield  to 
me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Very  well.  I  merely 
wished  to  keep  my  agreement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  tliank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  my  report  to 
the  chaii-man  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
SON],  on  my  attendance  at  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union,  in  Montreux, 
Switzerland,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Plenipotentiary  Conference.  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  Montreux. 
Switzerland— Report  to  Senator  Warren 
G.  Macnuson.  Chairman,  Senate  Commit- 
tee ON  Commerce 

(By  Senator  Hugh  Scott) 
At  the  request  of  the  Senate,  and  with  your 
authorization,  I  attended,  in  late  September. 


nieetlngs  of  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  at  Montreux,  Switzerland,  as  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation.  (The 
Conference  will  continue  until  November  12, 
1965.)  My  observations  and  experiences 
there  were  so  striking  that  I  wish  to  give  you 
and  the  Senate  an  account  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  U.S.  delegation  is  working. 
The  ITU  Is  the  oldest  International  orga- 
nization m  the  United  Nations  system.  In 
1865,  20  countries  founded  the  International 
Telegraph  Union,  and  the  ITU  is  an  out- 
growth of  that  union.  It  accordingly  Is 
celebrating  its  centennial  this  year  and  de- 
serves congratulations  for  the  remarkable 
work  It  has  accomplished  during  Its  years 
of  service  to  communications  throughoxit  the 

world.  ^^ 

Although  It  Is  a  century  old.  the  ITU  Is 
suffering  from  growing  pains.  Its  plenipo- 
tentiary conference  meets  at  Intervals  of 
about  5  or  6  years;  Its  last  meeting  was  in 
1959.  At  that  time  It  had  a  membership 
of  96  which  has  now  grown  to  128.  of  which 
119  are  now  represented  at  Montreux.  With 
over  30  new  members  attending  the  con- 
ference this  year — countries  without  experi- 
ence in  the  work  of  the  ITU— reorganization 
of  the  union  has  been  more  difficult  than  we 
bad  anticipated. 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  expertise  and 
care  with  which  the  U.S.  delegation  had  pre- 
pared for  this  conference.  Over  a  period  of 
2  years,  agencies  In  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  State,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Executive 
Offices  of  the  President,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  had  prepared  proposals  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  ITU  to  Improve  Its 
operations.  Preliminary  discussions  on  these 
proposals  had  been  held  with  a  number  of 
other  countries. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend  the 
excellent  leadership  of  Ambassador  Julius 
Holmes.  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
this  conference,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
delegation's  two  Vice  Chairmen,  FCC  Com- 
missioner Hyde  and  C.  W.  Loeber  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Our  delegaUon  consists 
not  only  of  officials  from  Government  agen- 
cies but  also  officials  from  major  U.S.  firms 
In  the  telecommunications  field.  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  representatives  work  as  a 
team  In  the  promotion  of  U.S.  interest  at 

the  conference.  

The  growth  In  the  ITU's  membership  by 
nearly  one-third  has  very  considerably,  even 
dramatically,  changed  the  ITU's  nature  and 
has  had  far-reaching  effects  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  year's  Plenipotentiary  Confer- 
ence. The  United  States,  of  course,  welcomes 
the  accession  to  the  ITU  of  newly  independ- 
ent countrleB.  and  has  actively  participated 
in  technical  assistance  activities  In  the  com- 
mimlcations  field  carried  out  by  the  ITU 
under  the  United  Nations  expanded  program 
of  technical  assistance  and  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund.  Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  the  ITU 
has  had  important  consequences  for  US. 
Interests,  not  all  agreeable. 

In  earlier  days.  ITU  Plenlpotentlaiy  Con- 
ferences brought  together  experienced  offi- 
cials of  leading  countries  In  the  telecom- 
munications field  for  the  solution  of  com- 
mon problems  on  the  basis  of  mutual  accom- 
modation. Delegations  normally  knew  each 
other  well  and  worked  together  continuously 
between,  as  well  as  during,  conferences.  They 
were  accustomed  to  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings. Political  problems  in  general  were 
confined  to  difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  limited  by  the  general  recognition  of 
all  members  that  the  ITU  performed  a  range 
of  unspectacular  but  essential  functions  of 
equal  Importance  to  all  countries  participat- 
ing in  International  telecommunications. 

With  the  accession  to  the  ITU  membership 
of  a  large  nimiber  of  newly  developed  Btate*. 
however,  the  old  intimacy  baaed  on  mutual 
trust  and  cooperation  on  technical  problems 


has  largely  dissolved.  The  tendency  of  many 
new  members  to  Introduce  emotionally 
charged.  Irrelevant  political  issues  into  bodies 
like  the  ITU  makes  for  timewastlng  argu- 
ment and  prevents  the  sober  consideration  of 
policy  and  operating  problems  of  organiza- 
tion. 

We  have  unfortunately  seen  a  similar  es- 
calation of  political  Issues  In  technical  meet- 
ings of  other  United  Nations  organs  as  well. 
This  greatly  complicates  the  tasks  of  U.S. 
delegations.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  must  undertake  a  long-term  task  of 
convincing  some  of  the  newer  nations  that 
political  problems  should  be  reserved  for 
political  forums,  and  that  we  must  con- 
tinually strive  for  the  greatest  possible  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  In  the  meetings  of 
organs  like  the  ITU. 

U.N.  technical  programs,  in  theory  at 
least,  are  or  should  be  carried  out  in  separate 
agencies  rather  than  In  the  United  Nations 
Itself.  This  Should  free  the  technical  agen- 
cies from  the  nuisance  of  grappling  with 
political  questions.  The  specialized  agen- 
cies should  look  to  the  United  Nations  for 
political  guidance. 

As  a  result  of  the  Increased  ITU  member- 
ship mentioned  above,  newly  independent 
states  have  a  ready-made  majority  when 
they  vote  as  a  bloc  and  when  they  can  count, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  on  the  support  of  the 
Communist  member-states.  Voting  In  the 
ITU,  as  In  the  U.N.  and  most  of  Its  agencies, 
does  not  depend  on  the  importance  of  the 
issue  to  members  of  the  organizations. 
Rather,  every  nation's  vote  is  equally 
weighted,  with  the  exception  of  three  Soviet 
votes  and.  in  the  ITU.  of  representation 
of  overseas  territories  by  metropoles.  Thus 
arises  the  serious  danger  that  some  members 
when  motivated  by  extraneous  political  con- 
siderations can  take  actions  not  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  organization. 

I  regretted  to  see  some  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping countries  inject  political  Issues  into 
the  Conference's  deliberations.    They  failed 
to  recognize  that  such  tactics  seriously  un- 
dermine the  technical  objectives  of  the  ITU. 
Although  a  large   number   of   the   less  de- 
veloped countries  joined  with  us  In  deferring 
or  rejecting  certain  political  proposals  made 
at  the  Conference,  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  was  expended  to  the  detriment  of  the 
technical  work  before  the  Conference. 
Let  me  cite  a  couple  of  examples. 
The  insistence  of  African  nations  upon  ex- 
clusion of   the   delegation   of   South  Africa 
from  the  Conference,  while  evoking  under- 
standing of  the  emotional  feelings  involved, 
was  clearly  unconstitutional,  as  violative  of 
the  provision  In  the  ITU  Convention  that  no 
member  may  be  thus  excluded.    The   U.S. 
delegation  made  clear  its  distaste  for  apart- 
held,  but  tried  vainly,  with  the  support  of 
the   delegations   of   most   of   the   advanced 
countries  of  the  free  world,  to  make  clear  to 
African  nations  the  Illegality  of  this  action 
and  the  dangers  for  them  In  such  illegal  acts. 
The    Soviet   Union,    as   might   t>e    expected, 
played  up  to  the  Africans  and  the  Africans, 
with  Soviet  assistance  and  the  assistance  of 
other    less    developed    countries,    persuaded 
themselves  that  a  plenipotentiary  conference 
is  empowered  to  do  anything.    The  idea  of 
plenipotentiaries  being  restricted  by  a  basic 
treaty   which   gives   the   ITU   and   the    Con- 
ference  itself    the   legal    framework   for    its 
existence  was  brushed  aside  In  a  scramble 
to   denounce   and   exclude    duly   accredited 
representatives    from    an    ITU    member. 

It  Is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
situation  Is  not  impossible;  e.g..  the  attempt 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  less  developed  countries  for  a  motion 
to  allow  observers  from  non-U.N.  organiza- 
tions to  receive  official  status  at  the  Con- 
ference when  such  observers  are  not  admis- 
sible under  the  ITU  Convention  failed,  de- 
spite shrewd  efforts  to  win  African  and  Arab 
support.     Had   this   move  succeeded,   East 


Germans  would  have  sat  in  the  Conference 
as  representatives  of  an  eastern  European 
broadcasting  organization  with  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  debates  of  the  Conference. 
The  U.S.  delegation  took  the  lead  in  ralljring 
like-minded  nations.  Including  a  number  of 
less-developed  countries,  to  defeat  this  pro- 
posal. This  episode  shows  that  careful  orga- 
nization and  hard  work  in  a  good  cause  can 
attain  useful  results. 

The  U.S.  delegation  went  Into  the  Confer- 
ence with  carefully  prepared  proposals  for  im- 
proving both  the  headquarters  organization 
(the  General  Secretariat,  the  International 
Frequency  Registration  Board,  and  Consulta- 
tive Committees  for  Radio  and  Telephone 
and  Telegraphy)  and  periodic  assemblies  of 
the  Union.  Adoption  of  these  proposals 
would  result  in  substantial  economies  as  well 
as  Increased  efficiency  of  the  Union.  These 
proposals  were  discussed  with  and  generally 
viewed  sympathetically  by  major  countries 
In  the  telecommunications  field  during  the 
past  2  years.  Because  time  was  lost  owing  to 
the  interjection  of  irrelevant  political  issues 
and  the  inability  of  the  Conference  to  dis- 
patch its  business  in  an  orderly  and  legal 
manner,  and  because  the  group  of  newly 
emerging  nations  was  unwilling  or  unablt 
to  make  an  effort  to  understand  these 
proposals,  prospects  for  the  adoption  of  these 
U.S.  proposals  at  this  midpoint  of  the  Con- 
ference are  not  very  encouraging. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  less  developed 
countries  will  almost  certainly  use  their  vot- 
ing power  in  an  effort  to  commit  the  Union, 
meaning  its  financially  responsible  members, 
to  large  Increases  In  outlays  for  technical 
assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
They  will,  of  course,  meet  strong  opF>osition 
from  the  United  States  and,  we  believe,  many 
other  advanced  countries. 

These  changed  circumstances — the  injec- 
tion of  politics  into  the  ITU,  the  inexperience 
of  many  delegations,  the  different  interests 
of  many  countries — have  put  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  U.S.  delegation,  making  it  difficult  to 
work  on  substantive  problems  before  the 
Conference,  the  resolutions  which  are  im- 
portant for  U.S.  interests.  The  delegation 
has  taken  the  lead  In  arranging  late-hour 
meetings  with  like-minded  delegations  to 
push  the  wor*  of  the  Conference  forward  and 
some  success  has  been  attained. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
may  consider  Itself  fortunate  that  the  Con- 
ference at  midpoint  looks  like  it  wiU  accom- 
plish any  worthwhile  pvirpose  at  all.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  despite  the  snaU-like 
pace  so  far.  I  am  confident  the  Conference 
will  avoid  damage  to  US.  interests  and  even 
make  some  gains  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  ITU  and  the  economy  of  its  func- 
tioning. • 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  most 
of  the  technical  work  of  the  ITU  takes  place 
In   small    working   groups,    committees,    and 
other  meetings  held  on  a  year-round  basis. 
These  small  technical  meetings  of  the  ITU 
have  made  a  remarkable  contribution  toward 
the  Improvement  of   communications   tech- 
nology over  the  years.    This  basic  machinery 
of  the  Organization  remains  untouched  by 
the  present  session  of  the  ITU  Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference.    We  hope  that,  with  grow- 
ing matvu-lty  on  the  part  of  emerging  na- 
tions,   it    will    continue    to    function    effec- 
tively. ^^        , 
The  ITU  Is  too  valuable  to  International 
progress   in   person-to-person   and   Interna- 
tional communications,  and  too  valuable  to 
ite  coUectlve  membership,  to  be  allowed  to 
face  any  future  less  worthwhile  than  con- 
tinued growth  and  increasing  usefulness. 


DEATH  OP  GEORGE  A.  PARKER 
Mr.   SCOTT.     Mr.   President,   I   note 
the  unfortunate  death  of  a  friend  of 
mine.  Mr.  George  A.  Parker,  a  lifelong 
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Washingtonian  and  a  founder  of  the 
old  Robert  H.  Terrell  Law  School,  who 
died  at  Freedmen's  Hospital  after  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  at  the  age  of  79,  on 
October  20. 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  delegate  to  the  1964 
Republican  National  Convention.  There 
he  made  a  dignified  and  courageous 
statement,  or  series  of  statements,  on 
the  highly  important  aspect  of  civil 
rights  and  the  Republican  position 
thereon. 

Mr.  Edward  Burling,  Jr.,  said  on  the 
20th  about  him  : 

He  was  always  a  leader.  He  was  a  man 
with  vision  and  courage — a  man  of  dignity 
and  conviction — and  withal,  a  lovable,  gen- 
tle man.  I  was  proud  to  call  him  friend. 
We  will  all  mourn  his  passing,  but  we  know 
Washington  is  a  better  place  for  his  having 
lived  here. 

Among  men,  Mr.  George  A.  Parker  was 
a  man  who  stood  tall,  and  who,  with 
great  integrity  and  deep  conviction,  had 
earned  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
I,  too,  am  very  proud  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  mine. 

I  recall  with  affection  and  fondness 
this  courageous  man  who.  when  it  was 
difficult  to  do  so,  took  a  forthright  stand 
and  never  flinched. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 


HIGH  HONORS  FOR  THE  454TH 
BOMB  WING  OF  SAC  STATIONED 
AT  COLUMBUS  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
MISS. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
454th  Bomb  Wing  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  stationed  at  Columbus  Air 
Force  Base,  Miss.,  has  won  a  very  high 
honor.  In  a  highly  competitive  exer- 
cise to  test  the  effectiveness  of  strategic 
bombing  wings,  the  Columbus  wing  has 
been  named  the  most  outstanding  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Forty-four  Strategic  Air  Command  air 
crews  competed  in  this  exercise  and  the 
Columbus  Air  Force  Base  crew,  flying  a 
B-52  Strato-Fortress  nicknamed  "Miss 
Magnolia"  was  first  for  excellence  in 
strategic  bombing  and  navigation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  with  this 
crew  during  their  visit  to  Washington. 
Incidentally,  this  crew  was  one  of  the 
first  to  participate  in  the  B-52  raids  in 
Vietnam,  and  they  did  an  excellent  job 
there. 

The  commander  of  the  454th  Wing  is 
Col.  William  T.  Cumiskey  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  His  Fairchild  trophy  winning  crew 
is  commanded  by  Maj.  Max  L.  Mihura  of 
Ripley.  Okla.  Capt.  Richard  W.  Hel- 
mer.  Pine  Prairie,  La.,  is  copilot;  Maj. 
Chester  Godsy.  Willow  Springs,  Mo., 
radar  navigator;  Capt.  William  H.  King, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  electronic  warfare  of- 
ficer; Maj.  Richard  Agolia,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y..  navigator;  and  M.  Sgt.  Samuel  L. 
Taulbee.  Churubusco.  Ind.,  gunner. 
Crew  chief  of  the  intercontinental  bomb- 
er is  S.  Sgt.  Clifton  L.  Johnson,  Bonita, 
La.,  and  the  armament  and  electronics 
crew  chief  is  T.  Sgt.  Ted  J.  Burton  of 
Monticello,  Ark. 

The  454th  Bombardment  Wing  also 
won  three  other  silver  trophies  in  the 
SAC  competition.    The  wing  was  first  in 


bombing  and  navigation  for  a  B-52  unit ; 
it  was  named  the  best  overall  organiza- 
tion in  bombing:  and  it  had  the  best 
B-52  crew  in  bombing  for  both  missions 
fiown  in  the  competition. 

I  congratulate  the  men  of  the  454th 
Wing  for  their  outstanding  skill,  for  the 
vei-y  valuable  service  they  perform  for 
the  Nation,  and  for  the  credit  they  have 
brought  to  their  base.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the 
singular  achievements  of  this  crew  and 
this  wing.  To  be  identified  as  the  best  of 
this  command  is  a  most  remarkable  ac- 
complishment. SAC'S  mixed  bomber 
and  missile  force  of  unquestionable 
strength  and  flexibility  provides  a  de- 
terrent against  aggression  for  the  free 
world.  In  addition  to  its  nuclear  deter- 
rent role.  SAC'S  B-52's  such  as  the  one 
flown  by  this  group  are  conducting  raids 
almost  daily  in  Vietnam. 

I  congratulate  also  the  many  fine  offi- 
cers and  airmen,  as  well  as  the  civilians 
at  Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  all  of  whom 
had  a  part  in  supporting  and  encourag- 
ing this  crew.  The  citizens  of  Missis- 
sippi, particularly  in  the  surrounding 
cities  and  communities,  are  most  en- 
thusiastic in  their  support  of  Columbus 
Air  Force  Base  and  I  commend  them  for 
their  effort.  It  was  the  combined  work 
of  all  that  made  this  achievement  pos- 
sible. 


IN  QUEST  OP  SIMPLICITY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  October  10,  1965,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  minister  of  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 
delivered  a  powerful  and  moving  sermon, 
entitled  "In  Quest  of  Simplicity." 

Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  were  blessed  with 
the  happy  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Elson 
deliver  his  inspired  and  inspiring  seiinon, 
which  carries  a  message  for  all  of  us  as 
we  search  for  that  inward  strength  and 
Inward  peace  in  the  complex  and  com- 
plicated life  of  today. 

Dr.  Elson,  as  always,  gave  us  a  message 
of  spiritual  values  and  also  much  sound 
counsel  and  advice  that  is  filled  with 
logic  and  commonsense. 

I  commend  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  citizens  across  the  Nation  the 
reading  of  Dr.  Elson's  moving  sermon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ser- 
mon printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  Quest  of  Simplicity 
(A  sermon  by   the   Rev.   Dr.  Edward  L.  R. 
Elson  in  the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  10,   1965) 
"The  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ." 

—II  Cor.  11;  3 
"The  simplicity  that  is  toward  Christ." 

—II  Cor.  11:  3  (RSV) 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  whole  world  paused  to 
pay  its  tribute  of  affection  and  esteem  to  a 
man,  who  having  died  at  the  age  of  90,  was 
regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  man  of  the 
century.  Certainly  Albert  Schweitzer  was  one 
of  the  great  figures  to  come  across  the  stage 
of  human  endeavor  in  many  generations.  In 
early  life,  as  an  organist,  he  became  the 
greatest  living  interpreter  of  Bach.  Soon  he 
added  to  his  reputation  as  an  organist  world 
fame  as  a  profound  theologian  and  Christian 


scholar,  who  ranged  over  many  fields  and 
produced  enduring  books  such  as  "The 
Mysticism  of  Paul"  and  "The  Quest  for  the 
Historical  Jesus."  Then  when  most  men 
would  be  adding  to  their  laurels  in  these  two 
fields,  he  attended  medical  school  in  order 
that  he  might  give  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  a  healing  ministry  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
While  never  abandoning  his  role  as  musician 
and  Christian  scholar,  he  became  the  modern 
aposfle  of  healing  at  the  center  of  the  African 
continent.  With  all  his  brilliance,  that 
which  most  distinguished  him  was  his  sim- 
plicity. He  followed  Christ  wherever  the 
spirit  of  Christ  led  him  and,  when  asked  what 
motivated  him,  he  said  simply  "reverence  for 
life."  Albert  Schweitzer  never  sought  escape 
from  the  realities  and  complexities  of  the 
modern  world  but  his  greatness  rested  chiefly 
In  his  simplicity. 

How  often  it  is  true  that  men  who  make 
the  greatest  impact  on  life  are  men  of  sim- 
plicity. Look  again  at  another  great  Chris- 
tian in  our  age.  Think  of  Pope  John  XXin. 
He  came  of  peasant  stock,  as  a  boy  worked 
in  the  fields,  early  entered  the  seminary,  lived 
by  its  simple  disciplines,  while  mastering  the 
history,  liturgies,  philosophy,  and  theology 
of  his  church,  until  at  length  he  was  or- 
dained and  began  serving  the  simple  people 
of  his  native  land.  Then  he  carried  forward 
with  efficiency  but  with  the  same  simplicity 
of  demeanor  and  faith  in  several  Important 
appointments  under  the  Vatican.  By  and 
by,  very  late  in  life,  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
after  much  prayer,  elected  him  to  the  sacred 
office  of  Pope  and  bishop  of  Rome  and,  as 
Roman  Catholics  believe,  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth  and  successor  to  Saint  Peter.  In  re- 
ligiotis  circles  he  was  regarded  as  a  compro- 
mise between  several  stronger  candidates  and 
was  spoken  of  as  an  interim  Pope  serving 
out  a  difficult  period  until  some  stronger  man 
could  become  a  personality  around  whom  the 
church  might  rally.  The  church  and  the 
world  clothed  him  in  the  dignity  of  his  office 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  and  ornateness 
with  which  that  office  has  been  associated 
throughout  the  centuries.  Yet  John  himself 
never  ceased  to  be  John,  the  peasant,  the 
man  who  followed  Christ  in  simplicity  of 
faith  and  trust  until  the  very  end.  Some- 
how or  other,  it  was  this  very  simplicity  that 
got  through  to  the  members  of  his  own 
church  and  penetrated  the  whole  world.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  extra  sense,  an  ability  to 
be  identified  with  all  men.  an  empathy  for 
people  of  all  classes,  races,  and  nations,  a 
spiritual  antenna,  which  detected  the  mood, 
the  sentiment,  and  the  longings  of  the  whole 
human  race.  His  call  for  the  first  Ecumeni- 
cal Council  In  this  century  and  the  at- 
mosphere which  he  created  through  It  has 
in  a  few  short  years  transformed  the  climate 
spiritually  throughout  the  whole  world.  The 
total  impact  marks  a  turning  point  in  his- 
tory. While  he  lived  to  reigfn  as  Pope  for 
only  5  years,  his  Influence  may  well  become 
the  greatest  of  any  ecclesiastical  figiire  In  this 
age.  Here  again  it  was  the  simplicity  of  this 
Christian  which  seemed  to  grip  the  whole 
world. 

Does  it  seem  strange  that  two  of  the  great- 
est but  simplest  personalities  of  our  age  have 
accomplished  so  much,  when  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  lUe  in  our  world  is  the 
bewildering  complexity?  Certainly  the  world 
in  which  we  live  Is  the  most  complex  In  all 
history.  As  James  Stewart,  the  Scottish 
theologian  points  out,  modern  life  Is  com- 
plex, both  in  its  outward  and  inward  aspects. 
In  economics,  politics,  and  social  life  our 
world  is  complex.  What  happens  to  business 
In  Capetown,  South  Africa,  affects  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  New  York,  London,  Mos- 
cow, and  Tokyo.  An  event  involving  human 
beings  in  the  Congo  has  an  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  humankind  as  does  the  bombing  of  a 
church  in  Alabama  or  a  race  riot  In  Los 
Angeles.  Modern  transportation  and  com- 
munication has  drawn  mankind  closer  to- 
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gether  but  has  complicated  his  living.  Indi- 
vidual persons  crave  a  larger  fulfillment  of 
life  at  the  very  time  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
preserve  individual  dignity  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Social  life  has  become  complex. 
Crime,  for  example,  is  blamed  upon  every- 
thing except  the  criminal.  We  live  In  an  age 
of  automation  and  computers.  Everything 
from  producing  poultry  and  beef  to  supply- 
ing armies  of  men  with  their  food  and 
weapons  can  now  be  determined  by  com- 
puters. Man  Is  less  significant  in  our  com- 
plex age.  Moreover  tremendous  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  systems  of  thought  and 
standards  of  conduct  which  guide  men.  Reli- 
gious beliefs,  theological  creeds,  and  confes- 
sions are  being  examined  and  revised  as  the 
proposals  In  our  own  church  suggest.  Men 
speak  of  the  new  morality  and  revised  ethical 
standards.  Everywhere  people  are  asking 
"What  are  we  to  believe?  How  are  we  to 
behave?     Where  are  we  to  find  assurance?" 

The  complexity  of  nwdern  life  may  be 
producing  some  compensating  advantages. 
We  now  know  that  no  nation  can  live  In 
isolation,  no  economic  system  operate  effi- 
ciently except  as  it  is  related  to  the  whole 
world  and  that  science,  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  complexity,  also  opens  the  door 
to  a  fullness  of  life  unknown  In  earlier  gener- 
atioms.  And  the  generation  which  asks  ques- 
tion! about  religious  beliefs  and  moral  codes, 
whidb  Is  determined  to  think  things  through 
for  Itself,  may  well  produce  permanent  gains 
for  religion. 

But  having  said  all  this,  we  must  note  that 
complexity  steals  from  us  something  we  can 
ill  afford  to  lose.  With  the  disappearance  of 
old  simplicities  there  has  been  also  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  contentment.  Sci- 
ence and  Invention,  ministering  to  man's 
pleasures  and  sensations,  has  also  increased 
man's  restlessness.  The  quest  for  fresh  ex- 
pressions of  faith  and  new  patterns  of 
morality  has  had  a  disqviletlng  effect  upon 
the  home  and  the  family  and  the  collapse 
of  religious  conviction  has  left  many  without 
a  guiding  faith  of  any  kind.  Something  of 
simple  dignity,  something  of  the  quiet, 
serene,  steadfast  simplicity  has  been  stolen 
from  us  In  this  hurrying,  complex  age.  With 
it  a  certain  glory  has  gone  from  our  common 
life,  which  is  one  reason  why  men  of  profound 
simplicity  are  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

Originally  the  word  "simple"  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  represented  a  noble,  shining 
virtue.  It  meant  single-hearted,  straight- 
forward, clear-cut.  But  the  word  has  been 
60  abused  that  today  people  wonder  whether 
to  be  "simple"  is  a  virtue  at  all.  Yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  world's  greatest  men 
have  been  characterized  by  a  deep  simplicity 
of  life  and  character.  The  really  great 
men — the  Isaiahs,  the  Pauls,  the  WiUiam 
Careys,  the  John  Wesleys.  the  John  Knoxes, 
the  William  Booths,  the  Abraham  Lincolns, 
the  Herbert  Hoovers,  the  Harry  Trumans.  and 
the  Dwight  Eisenhowers  have  all  been  men 
of  the  simple  heart  and  faith.  A  man  may 
be  a  saint  without  many  of  the  qualities 
which  this  complex  world  ranks  high  but  no 
man  can  be  a  saint  without  deep  simplicity 
of  soul.  No  wonder  then  there  is  a  craving 
for  simplicity. 

Always  when  life  becomes  complex  and 
sophisticated  a  reaction  sets  In  to  return 
mankind  to  the  profound  simplicities  of 
life.  Saint  Francis  of  Assissi,  leading  his 
little  band  of  friars  from  the  moral  and 
social  entanglements  of  medieval  Italy  into 
something  like  the  Joy  and  freedom  of  first 
century  Galilee.  So  Martin  Luther  leading 
a  reformation  at  one  stroke  cut  through  the 
complex  casuistry  of  papal  doctrine  and 
gave  back  to  the  individual  soul  the  direct- 
ness and  Immediacy  of  true  religion.  So  In 
our  day  we  turn  to  religious  retreats  with 
extended  periods  of  quietness  and  contem- 
plation and  find  arising  amid  our  machine 
age  new  buildings,  especially  churches,  with 
simple  lines  and  quiet  atmosphere. 


In  our  quest  for  simplicity  we  must  be 
careful  that  we  are  not  merely  attempting 
to  turn  the  clock  back.  We  do  not  want  to 
give  up  the  gains  of  science  or  Invention,  the 
advances  of  medicine  and  education,  of 
transportation  and  communication,  nor  do 
we  want  simply  to  say.  as  some  incline  to 
say,  "Give  me  a  religion  without  theology, 
without  mystery,  without  any  requlrementa 
of  thought  and  reason."  To  yield  to  this 
would  be  a  false  simplification  of  ovu:  com- 
plex age. 

Yet  the  simplicity  for  which  we  strive  is 
what  Paul  calls  in  our  text  "the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ."  And  as  the  revised  ver- 
sion puts  it.  "the  simplicity  that  is  toward 
Christ."  The  simplicity  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  love  and  trust  and 
follow  Him— the  harmony,  poise  and  unity 
of  character — the  consistency  of  an  undivided 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Think  of  the  simplicity  that  is  In  Jesus. 
How  simple  was  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus. 
Born  a  peasant,  reared  in  a  humble  home, 
working  at  a  carpenter's  bench,  going  about 
as  an  itinerant  teacher,  he  "had  nowhere  to 
lay  his  head"  and  when  He  died  left  as  His 
only  possession  the  seamless  robe  He  wore. 
When  will  we  ever  learn  from  Jesus  the 
great  lesson  that  between  riches  on  the  one 
hand  and  happiness  on  the  other  there  Is  no 
necessary  connection  whatever.  There  have 
been  and  there  are  rich  people  who  have 
been  and  are  now  happy  people  but  where 
they  have  been  happy  it  was  something  other 
than  riches  that  made  and  kept  them  happy. 
It  was  sonie  quality  of  character  quite  inde- 
pendent of  worldly  possessions  which  made 
them  happy.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  a  living 
rebuke  to  the  pampered  artificiality  of  a  great 
deal  of  life  today. 

Or  think  of  the  simplicity  of  Jesus'  speech. 
"The  common  people  heard  Him  gladly" 
which  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rabbis 
of  His  time  who  did  not  get  such  a  happy 
hearing.  Simplicity  of  speech  is  very  differ- 
ent from  superficiality  of  thought.  Muddy 
streams  are  not  usually  deep.  Clear  water 
can  be  markedly  deeper.  Jesus'  words  were 
so  clear  that  nobody  could  misunderstand 
what  He  said.  The  simplest  language  is 
often  the  profoundest.  Jesus  was  never 
shallow  in  thought  and  always  clear  in 
meaning. 

Or  think  again  of  how  simple  was  the 
salvation  He  offered.  He  said.  "Follow  me" 
and  that  was  all  He  said  and  men  did  follow 
Him.  And  how  simple  Is  the  message  of  the 
cross.  Indeed  other  religions  sometimes  con- 
demn Christianity  for  its  simplicity.  Think 
of  how  Jesus  took  the  complicated  system  of 
moral  law  and  the  elaborate  religious  regu- 
lations of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  summed 
them  up  by  saying  that  the  thing  which 
mattered  was  loving  God  with  one's  whole 
mind  and  heart  and  strength  and  his  nelgl?- 
bor  as  himself.  "Jesus  Is  Lord"  was  the  first 
creed  and  when  Jesus  becomes  Lord  of  all 
life  something  tremendous  happens  to  hu- 
man beings.  However  complicated  may  be 
our  theological  constructions.  Interpreta- 
tions, denominational  peculiarities,  anything 
other  than  simple  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord  is  unlike  Jesus  Himself. 
The  Christian  Invitation  is  "Whosoever  will, 
let  him  come."  That  Is  the  gospel  as  inviting 
as  two  open  arms,  as  simple  as  the  cross. 

But  finally  think  how  simple  Jesus  was  In 
His  own  life.  However  loud  the  noises  about 
Him,  He  remained  Inwardly  quiet.  How- 
ever threatened  by  danger.  He  preserved  Kls 
Inner  peace.  However  worrisome  His  dis- 
ciples became  to  Him.  He  continued  to  be- 
lieve in  their  redeemabillty.  However  the 
world  misunderstood  Him  or  became  hostile 
to  Him.  He  preserved  His  Integrity  and  He 
let  us  In  on  His  secret.  Christ's  secret  of  the 
simple,  serene  life  was  His  undivided  loyalty 
to  His  heavenly  Father.  "I  must  be  about 
My  Father's  business"  was  the  standard  of 
His  youth.  "My  meat  Is  to  do  the  wlU  of 
Him  that  sent  Me"  was  the  controlling  force 


of  His  mature  years.  In  the  garden  where 
He  made  the  most  Important  decision  He 
said,  "Nevertheless  not  My  wlU  but  Thine  be 
done."  And  at  last  He  called  out,  "Into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  My  spirit."  There  you 
have  the  secret  to  the  coordinated,  in- 
tegrated, powerful  life,  the  life  that  was 
whole,  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken,  to 
which  nothing  needed  to  be  added.  The  one 
standard  by  which  every  question  was  de- 
cided was  an  undivided  loyalty  to  God.  That 
was  Christ's  great  simplification  of  life.  It 
worked  then  and  it  will  work  for  us  In  our 
crowded,  complex  age.  Here  is  the  answer  to 
the  deep  craving  for  the  simple  life.  A  heart 
fixed  utterly  on  Christ,  an  undivided  loyalty 
toward  the  God  whom  we  meet  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  fi-om  Oregon  for  his  usual 
fine  and  generous  courtesy  in  yielding  to 
me. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2542)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  53)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  42d  biennial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2118)  to  amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection  O  of 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  RALPH  E. 
VANDERVORT,  JR. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, while  I  was  engaged  in  a  conference 
away  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  some  of 
my  colleagues.  Senators  McGee,  CntrRCH, 
Moss,  Thurmond,  Bartlett,  and  Cannon, 
paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  a  great  J^rmy 
officer  known  by  all  of  us  as  Col.  Ralph 
E.  Vandervort,  Jr.,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  the  Army's  liaison  officer 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  everything  these  Senators  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  as 
to  the  dedicated  record  of  Colonel 
Vandervort.  He  has  a  militars'  record 
of  which  any  officer  could  be  justly 
proud.  He  has  a  great  record  in  com- 
bat, as  well  as  in  the  various  administra- 
tive posts  which  he  has  held. 

Particularly  out  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  Colonel 
Vandervort  for  the  many  valuable  serv- 
ices he  has  performed  for  me  and  the 
people  of  my  State,  particularly  many 
of  its  servicemen  whose  cases  he  has 
handled  so  fairly  and  impartially  as 
liaison  officer  for  the  Airoy  in  the  Senate. 

As  to  some  of  the  cases,  the  Senator 
would  hear  him  say  when  I  would  pre- 
sent them  to  him:  "Do  you  ever  have 
an  easy  one?"  Mine  always  seemed  to 
be    rather     difficult.    Nevertheless,     no 
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matter  how  difBcult  the  service  cases 
weie.  Colonel  Vandervort  analyzed  them 
impartially  and  judiciously,  and  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  merited  adjust- 
ment, he  never  hesitated  to  recommend 
to  his  superior  officers  that  the  adjust- 
ment for  which  I  had  asked  be  made. 

The  fact  that  his  advice  was  so  well 
heeded  by  his  superiors  in  the  Pentagon 
bespeaks  more  than  anything  I  can  put 
into  words  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
has  always  been  held  by  his  superiors. 

I  wish  to  make  one  fui'ther  comment 
about  his  service  to  the  Senate,  particu- 
larly his  service  to  my  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs.  Foi'  Colonel 
Vandervort  has  been  its  liaison  officer, 
too,  and  was  sent  abroad  with  the  sub- 
committee when  we  went  on  various  offi- 
cial missions  to  Latin  America.  I  re- 
member particularly  on  two  occasions 
that  he  v/as  of  great  help  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  mission  which  went  to  Mexico, 
and  on  another  occasion  when  it  went 
into  Uruguay. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  Ai-my  officer 
who,  on  retirement,  will  be  leaving  a 
record  of  which  not  only  he  can  be  proud 
but  also  the  Army  can  be  proud.  His  is 
a  record  so  able  in  service  to  the  Senate 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  owe  him  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude. 


LAW    ENFORCEMENT    IN   THE    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  wUl  be 
recalled  that  on  May  11  of  this  year,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  what  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  the  "point  shaving  system" 
or,  to  be  more  descriptive,  another  form 
of  ticket  fixing  practiced  by  some  offi- 
cials in  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

As  has  been  known  now  for  well  over  a 
year,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  highly  critical  of  the  traf- 
fic ticket  fixing  policies  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  too  long  a  time  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  Nation.  As  a  result  of  my 
drive  to  stop  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
pollution  of  the  stream  of  justice,  I  have 
saved,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  over  $500,000  for  the  taxpayers 
of  this  city.  By  that  I  mean  over 
$500,000  has  been  collected  that  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  collected  as  a 
result  of  my  drive  against  traffic  ticket 
fixing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  continue  that  drive  so  long  as 
I  serve  as  chairman  of  that  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, and  in  the  Senate.  Not  only  do  I 
consider  it  my  duty  and  my  trust,  but 
the  people  of  this  District  are  entitled  to 
the  kind  of  protection  that  my  drive  is 
giving  them.  It  is  subjective  in  nature, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  to  what 
extent  accidents  would  have  occurred  in 
individual  cases  if  I  had  not  been  exer- 
cising this  surveillance,  but  when  the  po- 
lice are  supported,  when  they  know  they 
are  not  under  the  pressure  of  political 
pull,  of  course,  their  morale  is  improved 
and  a  reduction  in  accidents  Is  effected. 


I  am  very  proud  of  the  course  of  action 
I  have  followed,  although  I  have  not  won 
a  popularity  contest  in  certain  quarters. 
But  I  am  not  interested  in  popularity 
contests.  As  one  who  has  served  in  gov- 
ernment service  for  more  than  30  years — 
20  here  in  the  Senate — I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  every  failing  to  carry  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  my  responsibility. 

I  serve  notice  today  on  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, including  the  judges,  about 
whom  I  shall  have  something  to  say  be- 
fore I  finish  my  speech,  that  I  intend  to 
see  to  it,  to  the  extent  that  I  can,  their 
carrying  out  the  law  as  the  law  is,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  their  offices  as 
those  responsibilities  call  upon  them  for 
corrective  action.  I  intend  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  see  to  it  that  justice  is  ad- 
ministered impartially  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  the  "fix"  eliminated,  and 
with  those  persons  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  who  at  the  present 
time  in  my  judgment,  on  the  record,  are 
guilty  of  dereliction,  either  correcting 
their  ways,  or  I  shall  exercise  whatever 
procedures  that  are  available  to  me  to 
require  either  correction  or  having  some- 
one else  occupy  their  positions. 

I  addressed  a  letter  on  May  10  to  the 
Honorable  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  president. 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  subject  of  the  point  shav- 
ing practice  and  its  relationship  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  School.  In 
my  letter  to  Commissioner  Tobriner,  I 
stated  that  it  semed  to  me  that  the  pol- 
icy behind  the  point  system  is  to  protect 
the  public  from  dangerous  and  reckless 
drivers.  I  further  pointed  out  in  my  let- 
ter to  Commissioner  Tobriner  that  one 
does  not  have  to  go  to  traffic  school  re- 
peatedly to  learn  that  he  should  not  drive 
his  automobile  when  drunk,  or  dissipate 
a  speed  limit,  drive  after  a  drivers  per- 
mit is  revoked,  drive  on  one-way  streets 
backward,  and  other  serious  moving  traf- 
fic regulations. 

Therefore,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  referrals  to  traffic 
schools.  Individuals  have  been  sent  to 
traffic  schools  in  some  instances — in  too 
many  instances — to  protect  them  from 
losing  their  drivers'  licenses  because  they 
had  been  guilty  of  so  many  other  viola- 
tions, that  imder  the  point  system,  if  the 
penalty  were  rightly  imposed,  their  driv- 
ers' licenses  would  be  taken  away  from 
them.  Their  drivers'  licenses  should  be 
taken  away  from  them. 

We  should  clean  the  streets  of  the 
Capital  City  of  the  Nation,  and  the  police 
departments  and  the  judges  of  other 
cities  should  clean  the  highways  of  this 
Nation  from  drivers  that  are  gruilty  of 
such  shocking,  reckless,  and  dangerous 
driving  as  some  of  those  whom  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  this  afternoon  have 
been  guilty  of,  but  have  been  frequently 
sent  back,  and  back,  and  back  to  a 
driver's  training  school. 

The  odor  of  it  is  an  odor  of  a  political 
fix,  time  and  time  again.  The  odor  is 
the  odor  of  corruption  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

What  is  needed  is  some  cleansing  of 
the  whole  law  enforcement  atmosphere 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  respect 
to  the  problem  which  I  am  discussing. 


In  compliance  with  my  request.  Com- 
missioner Tobriner  looked  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  point  system.  Upon 
concluding  his  study,  Commissioner 
Tobriner  agreed  with  me  that  the  system 
of  referral  to  the  traffic  school  has  been 
seriously  abused  by  certain  city  officials 
in  order  for  individuals  to  avoid  receiv- 
ing points  which  might  cause  them  to 
have  their  driver's  permit  either  sus- 
pended or  revoked.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  to  Commissioner 
Tobriner  and  Commissioner  Tobriner's 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President.  Board  of  Commissioners,  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Commissioner  Tobriner:  Prelimi- 
nary  to  further  hearings  on  ticket  fixing 
problems,  it  would  be  very  much  appreciated 
if  you  would  look  into  the  matter  of  the 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
School  In  relation  to  suspending  points  or 
dropping  charges,  as  described  In  the  at- 
tached articles  from  the  Washington  Post. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  behind 
the  point  system  Is  to  protect  the  public 
from  dangerous  and  reckless  driving.  One 
does  not  have  to  go  to  traffic  school  repeatedly 
to  learn  that  he  should  not  drive  his  auto- 
mobile  when  drunk,  or  disobey  the  speed 
limit,  and  other  moving  traffic  regulations. 
I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  you,  as 
the  Commissioner  In  charge  of  police  ad- 
ministration in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  look  into  the  administration  of  the 
point  system  and  then  have  breakfast  or 
lunch  with  me  In  the  near  future  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  your  think- 
ing is  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
George  England  of  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  that  the  administration  of  the 
point  system  should  be  put  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  his  department.  Also,  would  It  be 
advisable  to  deprive  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel and  other  District  of  Columbia  officials 
of  all  Jurisdiction  over  the  point  system  to 
the  end  that  the  assessment  of  points  would 
be  automatic  and  Irrevocable  If  the  Indi- 
vidual is  found  guilty  of  the  violation  for 
which  points  are  as.sessible? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
my  understanding  of  this  problem  no  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  should  have  any  discretionary 
power  whatsoever  to  suspend  the  assessment 
of  points  involving  any  driver.  It  would 
further  seem  to  me  that  the  only  place  where 
possible  suspension  of  points  against  a  driver 
should  be  considered  Is  at  the  traffic  court 
level  and  then  only  when  good  cause  Is 
shown.  I  think  a  traffic  court  judge  and  not 
the  Corporation  Counsel  should  decide  any 
question  Involving  a  possible  suspension  of 
the  point  system  In  a  given  case. 

Unless  the  general  public  has  confidence 
that  no  ticket  fixing  exists  with  regard  to 
the  point  system,  further  disrespect  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  District  of 
Columba  is  bound  to  grow. 

I  am  very  desirous  in  trying  to  work  out 
with  you  and  any  other  officials  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  an  informal 
conference  on  all  phases  of  the  traffic  ticket 
problem  which  would  bring  about  an  ami- 
cable and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. As  you  know.  I  am  satisfied  that  very 
serious  abuses  existed  before  I  Initiated  my 
study  of  traffic  ticket  adjustments.  Although 
there  has  been  some  Improvement.  I  still  am 
satisfied  that  additional  Improvements  can 
be  made. 
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I  shall  continue  to  press  for  public  disclo- 
sure of  all  the  facts  about  the  matter  unless 
there  can  be  worked  out  a  procedure  to  be 
administered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  through  you  as  president  of 
the  board  to  put  a  stop  to  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  form  of  arbitrary  discretion 
in  the  handling  of  traffic  tickets. 

However,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  complete  cooperation 
that  yovi  and  Chief  Layton  have  extended  to 
me.  and  I  look  forward  to  discussing  the 
whole  matter  further  with  you  at  a  mutually 
convenient  time  after  you  have  looked  into 
the  problem  of  the  administration  of  the 
point  system. 

Sincerely  yours,  • 

Wayne  Morse. 

The  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington,  June  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  10,  1965,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  administration  of  the  point 
system  and  the  operation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  School. 

UF>on  my  return  to  the  city,  I  called  a 
conference  of  the  officials  involved  and  we 
had  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  matter. 
We  agree  with  you  that  the  system  of  refer- 
ral to  traffic  school  has  been  abused  in  those 
cases  where  violators  have  been  sent  to  traf- 
fic school  repeatedly  for  different  offenses 
to  avoid  the  assessment  of  points.  This  type 
of  action  does  tend  to  defeat  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  point  system. 

However,  we  do  feel  that  referral  to  traf- 
fic school  for  the  first  offense  has  definite 
value,  not  only  for  the  traffic  education 
given,  but  for  the  strong  Incentive  it  pro- 
vides to  the  person  to  keep  his  record  clean 
by  driving  more  carefully  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  we  plan  to  establish  written 
criteria  to  be  embodied  in  a  Commissioners' 
order  whereby  the  Corporation  Counsel  as 
well  as  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  Driver  Im- 
provement Section  of  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  and  the  police  department 
could  send  to  traffic  school  only  those  vio- 
lators who  have  point-free  records,  and  who 
have  not  attended  traffic  school  during  the 
previous  3  years.  However,  persons  who  com- 
mit seriovis  traffic  violations  even  for  the 
first  time  would  not  be  referred  to  traffic 
school,  but  would  be  taken  to  court.  Such 
violations  would  include  reckless  driving, 
leaving  after  colliding,  operating  after  sus- 
pension or  revocation,  and  driving  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol. 

I  personally  feel  that  permitting  a  per- 
son to  attend  traffic  school  one  time  to  avoid 
points  on  an  otherwise  clean  record  provides 
a  real  incentive  for  that  individual  to  be  a 
better  driver  in  the  future.  Further,  by  elim- 
inating repeat  referrals  the  abuses  you  point 
out  would  be  eliminated.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  this  philosophy. 

This  letter  has  been  discussed  with  Chief 
Judge  John  Lewis  Smith.  Jr..  who  has  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  with  the  proposed 
action.  He  further  advised  that  he  will 
bring  tliese  proposals  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  and  assures  me  that  their 
full  cooperation  is  expected. 

I  win  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
convenience    to    discuss    this    matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners. 

District  of  Cohimbia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  though 
Commissioner  Tobriner's  report  is  a 
fairly  satisfactory  one,  I  regret  that  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Corporation 
Counsel  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, including  the  Youth  Aid  Di- 
vision, should  continue  to  be  allowed  to 


send  violators  to  traffic  school  who  have 
had  point-free  records  during  the  pre- 
vious 3  years.  I  do  not  understand  why, 
after  the  Commissioner  agrees  that  a 
great  many  abuses  have  occurred  under 
the  system,  he  would  continue  to  permit 
the  above-mentioned  agencies  to  refer 
these  motorists  to  the  traffic  school  to 
avoid  the  assessment  of  points.  Why 
should  not  they  go  to  court?  That  is 
where  these  cases  should  be  decided. 

That  is  why  I  proposed  a  bill  this  year 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  that 
the  number  of  our  District  of  Columbia 
judges  should  be  increased  by  five,  two 
of  them,  should  be  traffic  court  judges. 
The  traffic  court  should  be  open  at  least 
in  the  early  evening  and  up  to  probably 
10  or  11  o'clock  at  night.  That  is  where 
traffic  cases  should  be  sent,  and  not  to 
some  administrative  office  where  a  po- 
litical fix  or  pull  can  be  exercised.  They 
should  be  in  the  spotlight  of  publicity  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  justice 
that  "revails  in  an  American  court. 
Either  that  or  let  them  pay  their  fines. 
Either  that  or  let  them  lose  their  driv- 
er's licenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring  the  issue 
out  into  the  open.  I  am  against  this  kind 
of  backstage  maneuvering  in  connection 
with  this  matter  of  reckless  drivers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people  in  the  Nation's  Capital  are 
entitled  to  better  protection  than  the 
record  I  am  about  to  disclose  this  after- 
noon is  giving  them. 

On  June  1  of  this  year,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Mr.  George  A.  England,  the  very  able 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles,  asking  him 
to  cause  to  be  made  a  study  of  the  actual 
traffic  record  for  each  individual  sent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  School 
for  the  past  12  months.  I  requested 
Mr.  England  to  include  in  his  study  an 
individual's  previous  traffic  record, 
whether  the  individual  had  been  con- 
victed for  tlie  offense  for  which  he  was 
permitted  to  go  to  traffic  school,  whether 
the  conviction  would  have  resulted  in  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  individ- 
ual's driver's  permit,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual was  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
after  his  driver's  license  had  been  sus- 
pended or  revoked,  and  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  had  to  can- 
cel this  action  of  suspending  or  revok- 
ing a  driver's  permit  after  an  individual 
was  sent  to  traffic  school. 

On  June  29,  Mr.  George  A.  England,  in 
his  usual  veiT  efficient  and  thorough 
way,  furnished  me  the  information  I  had 
requested.  I  was  shocked  to  read  the 
results  of  some  of  his  findings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Eijgland  and 
his  letter  to  me  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

June  1,  1965. 

Mr.  George  A.  England, 

Director,  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  Muncipal  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  England:  I  would  like  to  receive 
from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience,  a 
study  of  the  actual  traffic  record  for  each 
individual  referred  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia traffic  school  for  the  past  12  months. 

The  above-mentioned  study  should  include 
an  individual's  previous  traffic  record; 
whether  convicted  for  the  offense  for  whicti 
permitted  to  go  to  the  traffic  school;  whether 
the  conviction  would  have  resulted  in  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  individual's 
driver's  permit:  whether  the  individual  was 
operating  a  vehicle  after  his  driver's  license 
had  been  suspended  or  revoked;  and  whether 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  had  to 
cancel  its  action  of  suspending  or  revoking 
a  driver's  permit  after  an  individual  was  sent 
to  traffic  school. 

Your   cooperation   in   furnishing   me    the 
above-mentioned  data  is  deeply  appreciated, 
smccreiy  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 


Government  of   the  District  of 
Columbia, 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  29, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  following  in- 
formation relating  to  your  study  of  the  use 
of  the  traffic  school  conducted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  is  forwarded  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  June  1,  1965. 

According  to  our  records,  there  were  6,158 
referrals  to  traffic  school  during  the  period 
from  May  1,  1964,  through  April  30.  1965. 
These  persons  were  referred  by  the  following 
agencies: 

Corporation  counsel   ^53)' 3,232 

Court    (26)' 1''750 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  (driver 

Improvement) "^36 

Police    Department 6 

Volunteer    (1)' "_*^ 

Total 6'  158 

>  Ntimber  in  parentheses  represents  number 
of  persons  whose  records  cannot  be  located 
on  the  basis  of  information  furnished  on  the 
traffic  school  list. 

The  nimiber  of  identifiable  referrals,  there- 
fore, are:  • 

Corporation  counsel 3.  179 

Court !•  ^24 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 736 

Police    Department 6 

Volunteer *^^ 

Total -     6,078 

I  have  already  furnished  Mr.  Judd  with 
copies  of  the  complete  traffic  records  in  each 
of  these  6,078  cases,  together  with  more  re- 
fined identification  of  the  source  of  referral. 
In  reply  to  your  specific  questions,  please 
be  advised  as  follows  concerning  the  4.909 
identifiable  referrals  by  the  corporation 
counsel,  covirt,  and  Police  Department: 
1.  Individual's  previous  traffic  record: 


Corporation  Counsel. 

<'ourt_ 

Police  Department... 


Referrals 


Clear 
record 


3,179 

1,724 

6 


1,550 
338 

2 


Previous 
record 


Previons 

record  but 

not  sufficient 

for  action  by 

Department 

of  Motor 

Veliiclos 


1,0.20 

1,386 

4 


1  ^72 

'654 

3 
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2.  Whether  convicted  for  offense: 
Although   the   court   and   the   corporation 

counsel  would  be  In  a  better  p>osltlon  to  re- 
spond to  this  question,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that,  since  no  points  were  assessed, 
there  was  no  conviction  in  any  of  these  cases. 

3.  Whether  if  convicted  suspension  or  revo- 
cation may  have  followed: 

Corporation    Counsel 297 

Court 569 

Police    department i 

4.  Whether  violation  was  one  involving 
operating  after  suspension  or  revocation: 

Corporation    Counsel 12 

Court _ 52 

Police    department o 

5.  Whether  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles had  to  cancel  action  as  a  result  of 
reopening  of  cases  and  subsequent  referral 
to  traffic  school: 

Corporation    Counsel 38 

Court 118 

Police    department o 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  your  study  and  if  there  is  "any 
further  data  I  can  supply,  please  don't  hesi- 
tate to  call  me. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  A.  England. 
Director  of  Motor  Vefiicles. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Diuing  the  period  from 
May  1,  1964.  through  May  30.  1965.  6,078 
persons  were  referred  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department's  Drivers'  Train- 
ing School.  The  Corporation  Counsel 
sent  3,179.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  sent  1.724. 
The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
Drivers  Improvement  Section  sent 
736.  The  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment allegedly  sent  six.  I  say 
"allegedly,"  Mr.  President,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  discrepancy 
in  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  and  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  itself.  For 
some  reason,  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  which  is  supposed  to  receive 
a  record  of  all  referrals  to  the  Train- 
ing School,  did  not  receive  a  great  many 
records  from  the  Police  Department.  I 
asked  the  Police  Department  to  retabu- 
late  the  number  of  referrals  it  made  to 
the  Training  School  from  April  22.  1964. 
through  May  31,  1965.  The  special  tab- 
ulation made  by  the  Police  Department 
at  my  request  shows  that  the  Depart- 
ment referred  337  individuals,  and  not 
6.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  from  the  Police  De- 
partment be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GO'.-ERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  Columbia, 
Mttropolttan  Police  Department. 

July  9, 1695. 
Mr.  Richard  E.  Jtrbo. 
Professional  Staff  Member, 
Senate  District  Committee, 
yevc  Senate  Office  Buildinj. 

Dear  Mr.  Jttdd:  In  response  to  your  inquiry 
by  telephone,  I  have  checked  with  our  Traffic 
Division  regarding  the  number  of  persons 
referred  by  this  department  to  the  Traffic 
School. 

I  am  advised  that  a  special  tabulation 
made  by  them  shows  that  from  April  22, 
1964,  through  May  31,  1964,  a  total  of  337 


individuals  were  referred  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  to  the  Traffic  School. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jerbt  V.  Wilson,  Inspector, 

Assistant  Chief  Clerk. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  referred  con- 
siderably more  than  337  individuals  to 
the  traffic  training  school  from  April  22, 
1964  through  May  31, 1965, 

I  have  been  informed  that  prior  to  my 
making  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Tobriner  re- 
garding point  shaving  practices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  some  citizens  who 
needed  points  shaved  in  order  to  main- 
tain custody  of  their  drivers  pei'mit 
would  go  to  the  traffic  division  and  have 
their  traffic  school  card  initialed  as  if 
they  had  actually  attended  traffic  school. 
I  understand  that  this  practice  fortu- 
nately has  been  discontinued.  If  it  has 
not,  it  better  be.    I  hope  that  is  the  case. 

Drivers  are  not  sent  to  traffic  school 
unless  they  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  poor  drivers  and  high  accident  risks. 
It  makes  it  all  the  worse  when  after  com- 
mitting serious  traffic  violations  they  use 
political  "pull"  to  avoid  even  going  to 
traffic  school  where  they  may  learn  to  be 
better  and  more  careful  drivers. 

Police  Department  records  show  that 
they  have  a  considerable  number  of  vol- 
unteers attending  the  traffic  training 
school.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  term 
"volunteers"  is  considered  loosely,  for  I 
doubt  that  there  are  really  very  many 
volunteere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  Deputy  Chief  of 
Police  Charles  L.  Wright,  of  the  traffic 
division,  describing  the  drivers  educa- 
tion program  at  the  school  and  giving 
statistical  material  with  regard  to  at- 
tendance at  the  school,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AcTivrriES    OF    the    District    of    Columbia 
Traffic  Violators'  School  in  1964 

The  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  School 
began  cperations  in  January  1948,  following 
conferences  between  the  Conrunlssloners, 
District  of  Columbia  police  and  court  of- 
ficials, the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles,  and 
other  organizations  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  traffic  safety. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  program  is  to 
create  a  driver  education  system  for  all  vio- 
lators of  traffic  regulations,  operators  and 
pedestrians  alike,  and  for  those  persons,  not 
necessarily  violators,  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  facilities  in  order  to  become 
better  and  safer  operators  of  motor  vehicles. 

Since  Its  Inception,  86,327  persons,  referred 
by  various  agencies,  have  completed  the  6- 
hour  course  and  received  completion  cer- 
tificates. Many  other  volunteer  applicants, 
although  not  taking  the  final  examination, 
attended  the  sessions  and  benefited  as 
drivers. 

The  agenda  of  the  course  consists  of  the 
following : 

1.  Discussion  of  principal  regulations;  in- 
terpretation and  purpose;  question  and 
answer  period. 

2.  Discussion  of  accident  causes;  films 
and  slides  are  showai  to  demonstrate  points 
covered. 

3.  Lectures  on  sound  driving  practices 
based  on  proven  tests  and  recommendations 
of  nationally  known  safety  organizations. 


4.  Lectures  and  discussion  period  on 
driver  attitude  particularly  toward  other 
drivers,  and  its  importance  to  safe  driving 

5.  Lecture  by  a  licensed  optometrist  on  the 
Importance  of  good  eyesight  in  driving  as  it 
affects  reaction  time  and  field  of  vision. 

6.  Open  discussion  of  regulations  and 
tr.ifflc  situations;  panel  of  officers  answering 
questions  on  all  phases  covered. 

7.  Following  tlae  second  session,  each  per- 
son atterdlng  and/or  referred  by  Bome 
agency  must  take  and  make  a  passing  grade 
on  a  written  examination.  Referral  agen- 
cies will  accept  minimum  passing  grades  ol 
75  to  100  percent. 

The  complete  course  consists  of  two,  3- 
hour  sessions  held  on  the  same  evening  of 
consecutive  weeks.  Referrals  may  attend  2 
Tuesday  or  2  Wednesday  evening  sessions 
from  7:30  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m.,  or  2  Saturday 
morning  sessions  from  9  a.m.,  to  12  noon. 
The  first  2  Saturdays  of  each  month  from  9 
a.m.  to  12  noon  are  set  aside  for  juvenile  re- 
ferrals. The  final  examination  consists  of  20 
multiple  choice  or  50  true-false  questions  on 
the  material  covered  in  the  two  sessions.  The 
Driver  Improvement  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  requires  a  passing 
grade  of  85  percent;  the  Juvemie  Bureau,  80 
percent;  the  District  of  Colximbla  Court  of 
General  Sessions  (Judge  and  corporation 
counsel ) ,  75  percent  to  100  percent.  Illiter- 
ates are  given  an  oral  examination. 

During  1964  these  agencies  made  referrals 
as  follows: 

Driver  Improvement  Section,  Depart- 
ment Motor  Vehicles 767 

Judges  and/or  corporation  counsels 5,  883 

Juvenile  Bureau.  Youth  Aid  Division-.    1,  051 
Volunteers,  Armed  Forces,  private  In- 
dustry  _ 1,  62G 


Total  for  1964  attending 9,327 

The  officers  assigned  to  the  school  also 
made  talks  to  citizens,  business.  Armed 
Forces,  and  other  groups  on  traffic  safety. 
These  officers  have  also  made  numerous  radio 
and  TV  appearances,  including  a  5  to  10  min- 
ute weekly  appearance  on  WMAL-TVs  show, 
"Woman's  World."  On  this  program  the  traf- 
fic regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  discussed. 

Approximately  115,000  pieces  of  traffic 
safety  literatiu-e  and  excerpts  from  the  traf- 
fic regulations  were  distributed  by  the  traf- 
fic school. 

Charles  L.  Wright, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police  in  Ciiarge  of 
Traffic. 

Joseph  V.  Ostehman, 

Inspector  of  Traffic. 
(Prepared     by:  Frederick     Campbell,     in- 
structor in  charge.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Department  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles  report  shows  that  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  referred  3.179  traffic 
violators  to  the  traffic  school  from  May  1, 
1964,  through  April  30,  1965.  Of  that 
number  referred  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel.  1.559  had  no  previous  record. 
There  were,  however,  1,620  referred  to 
the  traffic  school  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  who  had  a  previous  traffic  vio- 
lation record. 

In  fact,  more  drivers  who  had  been 
previously  found  guilty  were  referred  to 
the  school  than  the  drivers  who  never 
had  a  traffic  violation  before. 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  the 
court  referred  1.724  individuals  to  the 
traffic  school.  Of  this  number.  338  had 
a  clear  driving  record  and  1,386  had  a 
previous  record.  The  Police  Department 
during  this  same  period  of  time,  accord- 
ing to  records  maintained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles,  referred  six  in- 
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dividuals  to  the  training  school,  as  I 
pointed  out  before.  Of  the  six  referred, 
two  had  a  clear  traffic  record,  and  four 
had  a  previous  traffic  record. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  England,  of  the  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  is  an  interesting  one. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.    Reviewing 


the  court  of  general  sessions.  This 
occurred  in  38  cases  referred  to  the  traffic 
school  by  the  corporation  counsel  and 
118  cases  referred  to  the  school  by  the 
court. 

Under  practices  in  existence  prior  to 
my  receiving  Commissioner  Tobriner's 
report,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  room 


the  individual  case  histories  of  all  those     open  for  abuse.    I  hope  that  the  infor 

individuals  referred  to  the  drivers  train-  "  ''  '    '  '  '— -"   *-  *^ 

ing  school  during  a  1-year  period  of  time, 

Mr.  England  states  that  if  a  conviction 

had   resulted   in   the   above-mentioned 

cases,  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  a 

drivers  license  may  have  followed  in  this 

way :  Of  those  cases  sent  to  the  training 

school  by  the  Corporation  Counsel,  297; 

the  court  of  general  sessions,  560;  and 

the  Police  Department,  supposedly  1. 

I  view  with  grave  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  large  number  of  drivers  being 
allowed  to  go  free,  driving  automobiles 
on  our  streets.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  turn  their  vehicles  into 
dangerous  weapons,  and  have  turned 
them  into  dangerous  weapons.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  the  justification  of  the 
corporation  counsel's  sending  to  a  traffic 
school  297  drivers  who  otherwise  may 
have  lost  their  licenses  or  had  them 
suspended,  based  upon  their  past  records, 
or  560  from  the  court  of  general  sessions. 

The  killing  of  persons  by  automobiles 
will  not  be  stopped  in  America  imless  the 
American  people  start  demanding  that 
the  killers  and  potential  killers  be 
checked. 

Drivers  who  have  demonstrated  such  a 
lack  of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  people 
in  traffic  as  to  commit  the  offenses  these 
drivers  have  committed  should   not  be 


mation  which  I  have  received  to  the 
effect  that  referrals  to  the  traffic  school 
are  much  more  selective  than  they  were, 
is  indeed  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  of  my  remarks 
statistical  data  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  with  regard  to 
referrals  to  the  traffic  school  for  the 
period  of  May  1,  1964,  through  April  30, 
1965  showing  more  detailed  information 
than  I  have  previously  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Referrals  to  traffic  school 

MAY    1,    1964    THROUGH   APRIL   30,    1965 

Corporation   counsel 3,  179 

Court 1.  724 

Police 6 


Referrals  to  traffic  school — Continued 
Number   of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1   __ 1,492 

2 _ 182 

3 39 

4 9 

5 2 

Total-. - 1.  724 

By  Police 

Clear  record 2 

Previous    record 3 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 1 

GAS    or    OAR — 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS — 

Driving  while  drunk — 


Subtotal 4,909 

Driver  improvement 736 

Volunteer 433 

Unable  to  identify 80 

Total - --  6,  158 

By  Courts,  Corporation  Counsel,  and  Police 

Clear  record 1,899 

Previous    record 1.929 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 858 

64 


,  OAS  or  OAR 

allowed  the  privilege — it  is  not  a  right —    Had  to  withdraw  action  dmv —.     156 

to  drive  a  car.    Let  us  make  that  point    Driving  while  drunk 3 


clear,  once  and  for  all :  No  one  has  a  right 
to  drive  a  car;  only  a  privilege. 

If  a  person  cannot  demonstrate  that 
he  can  drive  a  car  safely,  the  privilege 
should  be  taken  away  from  him.  Kill- 
ings will  not  be  stopped,  or  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  killings  will  not  occur, 
unless  we  recognize  our  softness  in  re- 
gard to  unintentional  killers  or  injurers, 
those  professedly,  innocent  people  who 
"did  not  mean  it."  who  used  bad  judg- 
ment, who  were  so  clearly  reckless  that  if 
they  had  been  forced  to  go  to  court 
rather  than  to  traffic  school,  they  may 
have  had  meted  out  to  them  the  justice 
they  should  have  had  meted  out  to  them 
through  the  loss  of  their  licenses. 

The  corporation  counsel  referred  to  the 
traffic  school  12  individuals  whose  viola- 
tions involved  operating  motor  vehicles 
after  the  suspension  or  revocation  of 
their  drivers'  pei-mits. 

Why  in  the  world  did  they  have  to 
go  to  traffic  school?  What  would  traffic 
school  teach  them?  They  were  plain 
crooked  in  operating  without  their 
licenses.  They  thought  they  could  get 
by  without  their  drivers'  licenses.  Yet 
they  were  sent  to  traffic  school.  When 
one  is  sent  to  traffic  school,  he  can  con- 
tinue to  drive.  For  the  same  violation, 
the  court  referred  52  individuals  to  the 
traffic  school.  Mr.  England  advises  me 
that  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
has  had  to  cancel  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion action  for  a  number  of  cases  re- 
opened by  the  corporation  counsel  and 


Total 4,909 

Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1  4,474 

2                                       353 

3 68 

4.. -  11 

5 -- -   -  3 


Total 4.909 

By  Corporation  Counsel 

Clear  record 1,559 

Previous    record 1,272 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 297 

OAS  or  OAR 12 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 38 

Driving  while  drunk 1 

Total - 3, 179 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1                               2,977 

2'"                                     170 

3""" - 29 

4- - 2 

5 1 


Total - 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1 

2 

3 

4 -- 

5 - - -  — 


6 


5 
1 


Totel 6 

MAY  1,  1964  THROUGH  DECEMBER  3,  1964 

Cori>oration    counsel 1,  798 

Court 824 

Driver  improvement 388 

Volunteer 230 

Unable  to  identify _ 44 

Police — - ♦ 


Total 3,288 

By  Corporation  Counsel 

Clear  record 874 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS   or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action,  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


682 

209 

7 

26 


Total 1,  798 

Number  of  times  persons  have  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1            1,703 

2             - 85 

3 -— -  9 

4- 

5 1 


Total — 1.  798 

By  Court 

Clear    record 162 

Previous  record 276 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev '  284 

OAS  or  OAR 22 

Had  to  withdraw  action.  DIS 78 

Driving    while   drunk 2 


Total. 


Number  of  times  persons  have  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1 --- - 

2 ^- 

3 - - 

4 - 

5 — — 


824 


706 
93 
18 

7 


Total 3,  179 

By  Court 

Clear  record 338 

Previous    record 654 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 560 

OAS  or  OAR 52 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 118 

Driving  while  drunk 2 

Total 1.  724 


Total.-- - 824 

By  Police 


Person  had : 

Clear  record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action,  DIS. 
Driving  while  drunk 


1 
2 
1 


Total- 
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Referrals  to  traffic  school — Continued 

Number  of  times  persons  have  been  to 
traffic  school: 
1 

4... i"_-ir^--""i"iii"*i 


3 
1 


Total 4 

DECEMBER     10.     1964,    THROUGH    APRII,    30.     1965 

Corporation  counsel 1,331 

Court 900 

Driver   improvement 348 

Volunteer 203 

Unable  to  identify 36 

Police 2 


Referrals  to  traffic  school — Continued 

Number  of  times  person  has  been  to  traffic 
school  : 
1 382 

4 ._." 

5 


Total. 


Total 2.  370 

By  Corporation  Counsel 

C:?nr    record 685 

Previous    record 590 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 88 

OAS  or  OAR 5 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 12 

Driving  while  drunk i 


412 

By  Thomas  C.  Bell,  Corporation  Counsel 
Person  had; 

Clear  record 32 

Previous  record 23 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 2 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action,  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


Total. 


57 


Total . 1.381 


N'.mber  of  times  person  hrs  been 
traffic  school: 

1 

2._- 

3 

4 

5 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to  traffic 
school : 

1 

2 

3 I..." 

4 

5 


51 
2 
3 
1 


274 

85 

20 

2 


Total. 


57 


Total 1  381 

By  Clark  King.  Corporation  Counsel 
Person  had : 

Clear  record 61 

Previous    record 74 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 16 

OAS  or  OAR 2 

Had  to  withdraw  action.  DIS 


By  Steven  Miller,  Corporation  Counsel 
Person  had: 

Clear  record \  20 

Previous  record 17 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 2 

OAS  or  OAR 

Hpd  to  withdraw  action,  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


Tot.il. 


39 


Driving  while  drunk 'I."     __        Number  of 

school : 


times  person  has  been  to  traffic 


Total. 


■.;niber  of  times  person  has  been 
tr,'>.ffic  school; 

1 

2-._ 

3-. 

4 

5 


15: 


136 

19 

2 


1. 
2- 
3- 
4. 
5- 


36 
3 


Total. 


39 


Total 157 

By  Robert  Campbell,  Corporotiou  Counsel 
Person  had: 

Clear  record 22-3 

Previous  record 222 

Jilay  result  in  susp.  or  rev__ 39 

OAS  or  OAR 1 

Had  to  withdraw  action,  DIS 6 

Driving  while  drtmk 


By  George  Kramer.  Corporation  Counsel 
Person  had; 

Clear  record 21 

Previous  record 15 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 3 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action.  DIS 1 

Driving  while  drunk 


Total. 


40 


Total. 


494 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to  traffic 
school : 

1 458 

2 23 

3 7 

4 1 

5 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to  traffic 
school : 

1 36 

2 4 

3 


4. 
5. 


Total. 


40 


Total 404 

By  John  Middleton,  Corporation  Counsel 
Per-on  had: 

Clear  record 226 

Previous  record 155 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 16 

OAS  or  OAR 2 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 1 

Driving  while  drunk l 


By  Robert  Werdig.  Corporation  Counsel 
Person  had; 

Clear  record 16 

Previous  record 6 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk . 


Total. 


412 


Total. 


22 


Referrals  to  traffic  sc/iool— Continued 
Number  of  times  person  has  been  to  traffic 
school : 

2. — "1II"I"I"I] 

3 

4 " " 

5 


21 


1 


Totel. 


By  James  Hill,  Corporation  Counsel 
Person  had: 

Clear    record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR ~ 

Had  to  withdraw  action.  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


22 


32 

19 

1 


Total. 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1 

2 "' 

3 '_l 

4 

5 "" 


S2 


51 
1 


Total. 


- 52 

By  Patrick  O  Donnell,  Corporation  Counsel 
Person  had : 

Clear    record 22 

Previous    record 27 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev___ 4 

OAS  or  OAR ^ 

Had  to  withdraw  action.  DIS [ 

Driving  while  drunk 


Total. 


Number  of  times  person  had  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1 

2 .....Ill 

3 "' "~ 

4 _ 

5 


53 


49 
3 
1 


Total. 


By  Robert  Miller.  Corporation  Counsel 
Person  had: 

Clear    record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action,  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


53 


11 

11 

2 


Total. 


Number  cf  times  person  had  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1 

2 


24 


24 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Total. 


24 


By  Miscellaneous  Corporation  Counsel 
Persou"had: 

Clear    record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action,  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


18 

10 

3 


Total. 


31 
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Referrals  to  traffic  school — Continued 
Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school — Continued 


Total. 


31 


By  Court 

Clear    record 176 

Previous    record 378 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 276 

OAS  or  OAR 30 

Had  to  withdraw  action,  DIS 40 

Driving  while  drunk 


ToUl- 


Number  of  times  person  had  been  to 
traffic  school: 


Tot.il 


By  Judge  Nellson 
PersDU  had: 

Clear  record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS. 
Driving   while   drunk 


900 


786 

89 

21 

2 

i 

900 


156 

343 

254 

28 

39 


Total. 


820 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 


3 

4-.- 

5 


Total. 


By  Judge  Howard 
Person  had : 

Clear    record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS.. 
Driving  while  drunk 


718 

79 

20 

2 

1 

820 


1 
4 
1 
1 


Total - 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 
1 , 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5- 


5 
2 


ToUal. 


By  Judge  Kronhelm 
Person  had : 

Clear    record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


11 

15 

6 


Total. 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 


S2 


29 


CXI- 


-1765 


Total 

By  Judge  Smith 
Person  had : 

Clear    record 

Previous   record 

May  result  In  susp.  or  rev 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS- 
Driving  while  drunk 


32 


3 
3 


Referrals  to  traffic  school — Continued 
By  Judge  Barlow 
Person  had : 

Clear  record 1 

Previous   record l 

May  result  in  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion   2 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


Total. 


Total. 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1 

2 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 
1 


3. 
4. 

5- 


.yi. 


2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 


5 

1 


Total. 


Total --- 

By  Judge  Walker 
Person  had : 

Clear    record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  susp.  or  rev — 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS. 
Driving  while  drunk 


2 
7 
3 


By  Miscellaneous  Court 
Person  had : 

Clear  record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion  

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 

Driving   while   drunk 


Total. 


Total. 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 
1 — 


2. 
3- 
4. 
5- 


ToUl. 


By  Judge  Kelly 
Person  had : 

Clear    record 

Previous  record 

May  result  in  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion  

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 

Driving   while   driuik 


12 

11 

7 
12 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 
1 

o 


3- 
4. 
5. 


Total. 


By  Police 
Person  had : 

Clear  record 

Previous    record 

May  result  in  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion  , 

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 

Total 


Total. 


13 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 

1 

2 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
school : 


2. 
3. 
4- 
5. 


8 
4 
1 


Total- 


Total- -- 

By  Judge  Malloy 
Person  had : 

Clear  record 

Previous  record 

May  result  in  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion  

OAS  or  OAR 

Had  to  withdraw  action  DIS 

Driving  while  drunk 


13 


Total. 


Number  of  times  person  has  been  to 
traffic  school: 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


Total. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
answer  right  now  one  criticism  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  get- 
ting from  some  persons  who  apparently 
believe  in  government  by  secrecy,  be- 
cause I  publicly  disclosed  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  My  answer  is  that,  as 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  shall  continue  to  disclose 
your  names.  Your  wrongdoings,  so  far 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
concerned,  will  not  be  hidden,  even 
though  you  are  a  Member  of  Congress; 
or  even  though,  as  in  one  case,  dealing 
with  Mr.  Acheson.  before  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  higher  position,  you 
might  be  UJS.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  UJS.  attorney  has  no 
right  to  have  concealed  from  public 
knowledge  his  misbehavior  and  violation 
of  the  law. 
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If  anyone  believes  I  am  going  to  be 
silenced,  so  far  as  concerns  making  pub- 
lic what  is  public  information,  which  I 
have  the  right  in  my  official  capacity  to 
obtain,  let  him  get  it  out  of  his  head. 
He  is  going  to  be  disclosed,  because  after 
all.  speaking  as  one  who  has  worked  in 
the  field  of  criminal  law  administration 
for  many  years,  there  is  no  substitute  in 
a  democracy  for  the  full  disclosure  of 
the  public's  business. 

Law  violators  should  be  disclosed.  I 
care  not  what  their  status.  In  my  posi- 
tion on  this  committee.  I  have  become 
a  little  weary  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  find  out  if  the  color  of  one's 
skin  is  black.  There  appears  to  be  no 
hesitancy  in  making  headlines  of  cases 
involving  Negroes. 

One  of  my  concerns,  about  which  I 
have  expressed  strong  disapproval  time 
and  time  again,  has  been  the  imbalance 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  want  eveiT 
Negro  held  to  the  same  standards  of 
obedience  to  the  law  as  white  citizens. 
But  law  enforcement  works  both  ways. 
I  say  to  the  white  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  there  must  be  an  in- 
sistence on  equality  of  administration 
of  the  law.  That  goes  also  for  all  em- 
ployees in  high  and  low  places  who  work 
for  the  Government.  They  have  no  right 
to  any  exemption  or  difference  in  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  even  though  the  off.?nsc  in- 
volves merely  a  traffic  ticket. 

The  Corporation  Counsel  referred 
during  the  above-mentioned  period  of 
time  2.977  persons  to  the  traffic  school 
who  had  no  prior  offense — 170  were  re- 
ferred to  the  traffic  school  by  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  after  they  had  been  there 
before:  29  were  sent  to  the  traffic  .school 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel  the  third 
time:  2  were  refen-ed  to  the  traffic 
school  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  for 
the  fourth  time;  and  1  individual  was 
referred  to  the  traffic  school  5  times 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel.  In  order 
to  graduate  from  the  school,  they  had 
to  pass  the  exam. 

Oh.  I  know  the  argument  that  will  be 
made.  It  will  be  said.  "'But  this  involves 
only  a  traffic  ticket."  What  does  that 
have  to  do  with  the  principle,  whether 
it  involves  a  traffic  ticket  or  a  burglary? 
We  must  see  to  it  that  the  law  that  re- 
lates to  these  offenses  is  administered 
uniformly  and  without  discrimination. 
Even  though  most  of  the  repeaters  at 
the  school  received  respectable  scores  on 
the  exam,  it  did  not  make  the  drivers 
good  ones.  For  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel or  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  is 
thinking  about  when  he  demonstrates 
such  insensibility  to  the  rights  of  the 
public  to  be  protected  from  such  drivers 
by  allowing  such  drivers  to  continue 
driving  on  city  streets. 

In  my  judgment,  the  sorry  record  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel  is  suipassed  by 
the  court  of  general  sessions  in  connec- 
tion with  referring  individuals  to  the 
traffic  school.  Many  individuals  re- 
ferred to  the  traffic  school  by  both  the 
Corporation  Counsel  and  the  court  have 
demonstrated  the  potential  of  commit- 
ting mayhem  on  our  streets  and  high- 


ways. The  driving  records  of  some  of 
the  individuals  who  have  been  referred 
to  the  traffic  school  show  that  the  driver 
has  little  regard  for  the  privileges  of 
other  motorists. 

I  do  not  take  out  of  the  file  any  ex- 
ceptional cases.  There  are  too  many 
such  as  this  one.  Here  is  an  example  of 
a  driver  being  referred  to  traffic  school 
who  had  been  guilty  previously  of  36 
■moving  violations  and  59  nonmoving 
violations. 

How  in  the  world  can  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice 
send  that  culprit  to  a  driving  school? 

He  should  have  been  put  to  walking 
exercises.  He  should  have  been  told  to 
use  his  heels.  They  should  have  given 
him.  figuratively,  the  boot,  rather  than 
the  leniency  that  they  gave  him  by  send- 
ing him  back  to  traffic  school.  Here  are 
some  of  his  offenses: 

March  1.  1929.  passed  red  light. 
June  20.  1929.  no  D.C.  permit. 
July  17.  1929.  .speeding. 
August  1.  1929.  colliding  and  failing  to 
stop. 

August  8.  1932.  failed  to  give  right  of 
way. 

Sc^ptembor  6.  1932.  di.sobeyed  official 
sign. 

September  l.S.  1937.  .speeding. 
September  15.  1938.  speeding. 
May  13.  1940.  di.sobeyed  official  sign. 
July  31,  1941.  driving  through  occupied 
safety  zone. 

August  17.  1941.  colliding  (accident). 
October  23,  1941.  driving  wrong  side  of 
street — 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him 
when  he  did  that — 

April  8.  1942,  passed  stop  sign. 
December  21,   1949,  disobeyed  official 
sign. 

December  22,  1949,  colliding. 
February  19,  1950,  improper  turn — ac- 
cident. 

July  15.  1950.  turn  wrong  lane. 
October    26,    1950,    disobeyed    official 
sign. 

November  16,  1950,  disobeyed  official 
sign. 

September  5,  1952,  failed  to  give  right 
of  way. 
March  26.  1956,  no  rear  lights. 
March  3,  1956,  following  too  close — ac- 
cident. 

Januaiy  4.  1957,  passed  red  right. 
August  27,  1957,  turn  wrong  lane. 
August  18,  1957,  weaving  in  traffic— 
I  wonder  why  he  was  weaving  in  traffic. 
December  29,  1957,  signal  device. 
March  20,  1960,  passed  stop  sign. 
October  2, 1960,  disobeyed  traffic  signal 
device. 

December  7,  1960.  violated  pedestrian 
conti'olled  intersection. 
August  1,  1960,  stop  sign. 
Pebruai-y  24,  1961,  Impeding  traffic. 
July  24,  1961,  following  too  close  ^ac- 
cident > . 

April  16.  1963,  speed. 
January  12,  1965,  disobeying  officer. 
January  12,  1965,  disobeying  officer. 
Whom  do  they  think  they  are  kidding? 
He  ought  to  have  lost  his  driver's  pennit 
very  early  in  this  game. 
Here  is  another  one. 


Listen  to  his  violations: 

April  28, 1949,  violated  one-way  street 

June  15,  1949,  driving  on  wrong  side 
of  street. 

March  22, 1950,  disobeyed  signal  device 

August  31.  1950,  failed  to  give  full  time 
and  attention. 

September  1.  1950.  violated  one-way 
street. 

February  2,  1951.  disobeyed  signal 
device. 

June  21.  1951.  operated  after  suspen- 
sion. 

June  21.  1951.  fast  auto. 

April  17,  1955,  passed  red  light. 

August  1,  1955,  speed. 

September  28.  1955,  driving  on  wrong 
side  street — accident. 

June  10.  1956.  operating  after  revoca- 
tion. 

June  10.  1956.  unreasonable  speed. 

June  10,  1956,  driving  on  wrong  side 
street. 

June  10.  1956.  passed  red  light. 

November  23.  1958,  improper  turn. 

August  14,  1959.  unreasonable  speed. 

February  9.  1960,  speed. 

February  9.  1960,  flashing  red  light. 

June  17,  1960.  disobeyed  traffic  signal. 

June  17.  1960.  operating  after  sus- 
pension. 

December  29.  1962.  operating  on  wronp 
.side  of  road. 

October  18.  1964.  driving  on  wrong  side 
of  street. 

Referred  to  traffic  school  five  times. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  Does  the 
Presiding  Officer  know  who  the  equal 
wrongdoers  were?  They  were  the  ad- 
ministrators and  judges  who  sent  him  to 
traffic  school.  I  will  tell  anyone  where 
these  officials  ought  to  be  sent,  and  that 
is  not  to  a  traffic  .school,  Mr.  President, 
but  to  retirement. 

The  automobile  should  be  taken  away 
from  this  man  until  he  develops  some 
maturity  and  commonsense.  He  is  a 
danger  to  society  and  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Tliose  officers 
who  kept  sending  him  to  traffic  school,  in 
my  judgment,  are  guilty  of  malfeasance 
in  office. 

I  have  a  few  other  examples.  They  all 
read  the  same.  These  are  assignments 
by  judges.  They  have  shown  no  keener 
sense  of  responsibility  in  protecting  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  has  the  corporation 
counsel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  some  other  examples  of  bad 
drivers  being  referred  to  traffic  school 
There  being  no  objection,  the  examples 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Examples  of  Pad  Drivers  Being  Referred  to 
Traffic  School 

1.  March  15.  1963,  speed:  April  1,  1964 
passed  red  light;  May  28.  1964,  unreasonable 
speed;  December  1,  1964,  no  left  turn.  (Re- 
ferred to  traffic  school  four  times.) 

2.  April  25,  1955,  red  light;  July  1,  1955. 
speeding;  September  28,  1956,  turning  wrong 
lane;  October  2,  1956,  speeding;  December  27, 
1956,  no  U-turn;  August  2,  1960.  failed  to 
yield  right-of-way;  November  8,  1960,  chang- 
ing lanes  without  caution;  December  14. 
1962,  passed  stop  sign;  September  10,  1964. 
passed  red  light;  February  21,  1965,  passed 
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red  light.  (Referred  to  traffic  school  two 
times.) 

3.  October  10.  1958.  disobeyed  signal;  July 
28.  1959,  unreasonable  speed;   November  22. 

1959.  failed  to  keep  In  proper  lane;  May  29, 

1960,  disobeyed  signal;  July  13,  1960,  do  not 
enter;  February  28.  1961.  red  light;  October  7, 

1962,  speed;  October  5,  1963,  disobeyed  traffic 
light:  January  2,  1965.  passed  stop  sign.  (Re- 
ferred to  traffic  school  three  times.) 

4.  December  13.  1058,  speed;  March  5,  1959, 
changed  lane  without  caution;  June  28.  1959, 
colliding;  December  25.  1959,  speed;  Novem- 
ber 15.  1963,  passed  red  light;  August  1,  1964, 
driving  while  drunk;  Augiist  1,  1964,  collid- 
ing; Augiist  1,  1964.  reckless  driving:  August 
1,  1964,  improper  left  turn.  (Referred  to 
traffic  school  three  times.) 

5.  July  15.  1955.  speed;  September  17,  1955, 
colliding;  June  20,  1956,  speed;  November  5, 

1956,  backing  without  caution;  September  18, 

1957,  operating  after  revocation;  December  4. 

1957.  turn  wrong  lane — accident;  April  4, 
1960.  colliding;  July  1,  1960.  speed;  March  4, 

1963,  following  too  closely — accident;  July  30. 

1964,  colliding.  (Referred  to  traffic  school 
three  times.) 

6.  October  16,   1957,  no  left  turn;   July  9. 

1958,  speed;  March  24,  1960.  no  left  turn; 
August  4,  1960,  do  not  enter;  October  2,  1962. 
speed;  October  15.  1963.  speed.  (Referred  to 
traffic  school  three  times.) 

7.  June  14,  1956,  no  left  turn;  August  29. 
1958,  no  left  turn;  December  9,  1958,  no  left 
turn;  June  20,  1959,  unreasonable  speed;  Sep- 
tember 15,  1959,  unreasonable  speed;  March 
12,  1960.  obstructing  crosswalk;  November  2, 
1962,  broken  windshield;  July  24,  1963, 
Changing  lanes  without  caution;  June  11, 
1964,  passed  stop  sign.  (Referred  to  traffic 
school  four  times.) 

8.  September  29,  1961,  disobeyed  traffic  sig- 
nal; July  11.  1962.  changing  lanes  without 
caution:  December  30.  1963.  passed  stop  sign; 
March  5.  1964.  disobeying  official  sign;  Octo- 
ber 13.  1964.  failed  to  pull  to  curb;  February 
24.  1965,  excess  speed.  (Referred  to  traffic 
school  three  times.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  referral  record 
of  the  court  In  regard  to  the  traffic 
school.  Out  of  1,724  persons  sent  to  the 
traffic  school  by  the  court,  1,492  individ- 
uals were  referred  to  the  traffic  school 
for  the  first  time;  182  individuals  were 
referred  to  the  traffic  school  for  the  sec- 
ond time ;  39  individuals  were  referred  to 
the  traffic  school  for  the  third  time;  9 
individuals  were  referred  to  the  school 
for  the  fourth  time;  and  2  individuals 
were  referred  to  the  traffic  school  for  the 
fifth  time.  Keep  In  mind  that  the  in- 
dividuals referred  to  the  traffic  school 
from  one  to  five  times  continued  to  main- 
tain their  driving  privileges.  I  would 
like  to  refine  the  information  I  have 
received  a  little  further  in  order  that  we 
might  see  exactly  which  officials  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions  and  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  Office  are  possibly 
abusing  the  use  of  good  judgment  or  au- 
thority they  might  have  had  in  regard  to 
referring  individuals  to  the  traffic  school 
to  avoid  the  asse.ssment  of  points. 

For  the  period  of  December  10,  1964, 
through  April  30.  1965.  Mr.  Clark  King. 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  referred 
136  people  to  the  training  school  once; 
19  individuals  to  the  training  school 
twice:  and  2  individuals  to  the  training 
school  for  the  third  time.  Of  the  157 
individuals  referred  to  the  traffic  school 
by  Mr.  King.  74  individuals  had  previous 
traffic  records.    He  referred  16  Individ- 


uals to  the  traffic  school  that  otherwise 
could  have  had  their  drivers  license  sus- 
pended or  revoked,  and  2  individuals  who 
were  arrested  for  driving  after  their 
drivers  license  had  either  been  suspend- 
ed or  revoked. 

What  in  the  world  a  traffic  school  could 
do  for  them,  I  do  not  know,  except  save 
them  some  points  and  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue  to  drive. 

Mr.  King's  assistant,  by  the  way.  has 
a  very  bad  record  of  fixing  tickets  and 
shaving  points.  His  name  is  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell  referred 
458  people  to  the  trahiing  school  once; 
28  were  referred  by  him  to  the  school 
twice;  7  were  referred  to  the  school  for 
the  third  time;  and  1  was  referred  to  the 
school  for  the  fourth  time.  Of  the  494 
individuals  referred  to  the  training 
school  by  Mr.  Campbell,  222  had  a  pre- 
vious traffic  record.  Of  this  number.  39 
had  a  driver's  record  so  serious  that  had 
the  driver  not  been  referred  to  the  train- 
ing school,  it  may  have  resulted  in  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  his  driver's 
permit. 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  John 
Middleton  lias  also  referred  a  number  of 
people  to  the  traffic  training  school.  Of 
the  total  of  412  which  he  referred,  382 
were  referred  there  for  the  first  time; 
24  were  referred  to  the  traffic  school  for 
the  second  time;  and  6  were  referred 
to  the  traffic  school  for  the  third  time. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Middleton  referred  one  driver 
to  the  training  school  for  driving  while 
drunk. 

I  cannot  understand  it.  He  was  driv- 
ing wliile  drunk.  His  license  should 
have  been  revoked.  Here  there  is  no 
place  for  a  second  chance.  Take  his 
license  away  for  the  period  of  time  al- 
lowed by  the  law.  Tell  him  he  better 
take  a  cure. 

I  must  not  digress  veiy  much  longer 
on  that  subject.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  others  in  the 
Senate  know  what  I  think  about  this  pol- 
icy, even  within  the  precincts  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

So.  getting  back  to  the  subject — there 
is  also  an  Assistant  Corporation  Coun- 
sel by  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bell. 
Mr.  Bell  referred  fewer  people  to  the 
traffic  school  than  some  of  his  colleagues. 
Of  the  57  individuals  he  referred  to  the 
school.  2  were  referred  there  twice;  3 
were  referred  3  times ;  and  1  was  referred 
there  4  times. 

Mr.  Bell  has  a  colleague  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Steven  Miller,  who  apparently  is  a 
little  harder  to  get  along  with  because 
ne  referred  39  individuals  to  the  traffic 
school.  Of  the  39.  he  sent  3  there  twice, 
and  36  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  39  in- 
dividuals referred  to  the  school.  17  had 
Sk.  previous  traffic  record. 

There  is  another  Assistant  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  by  the  name  of  Mr.  George 
Kramer  who  believes  in  shaving  traffic 
violation  points.  Mr.  Kiamer  sent  40  in- 
dividuals to  the  traffic  school.  Of  the 
40.  15  of  them  had  a  previous  traffic 
record.  Mr.  Kramer  sent  36  to  the  traf- 
fic school  once,  and  4  to  the  traffic  school 
twice.  Three  individuals  had  a  traffic 
record  so  bad  that  their  driver's  license 
could  have  been  suspended  or  revoked. 


There  is  also  another  Assistant  Cor- 
poration Counsel  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Robert  Werdig.  Mr.  Werdig  referred  22 
individuals  to  the  traffic  school.  Of  the 
22  Individuals  referred  to  the  traffic 
school  by  Mr.  Werdig.  21  individuals 
were  sent  there  once,  and  1  was  sent 
there  3  times.  Mr.  Werdig  sent  15 
individuals  to  the  school  that  had  a  pre- 
vious traffic  record.  Mr.  Werdig  is  the 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  who  fixed 
several  housing  violation  tickets  for  a 
real  estate  firm. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  handling  of  traffic  cases  by  some 
of  the  judges  sitting  on  the  court  of 
general  sessions.  During  the  period  of 
December  10,  1964,  through  April  30, 
1965,  the  court  of  general  sessions  re- 
ferred 900  errant  drivers  to  the  traffic 
school.  Of  the  900  drivers  referred  to  the 
traffic  school.  378  had  a  previous  traffic 
record.  There  were  276  drivers  that  had 
a  driving  record  so  bad  that  had  they 
not  been  referred  to  the  traffic  school, 
they  may  have  had  their  drivers  permits 
suspended  or  revoked.  The  court  of 
general  sessions  referred  786  drivers  to 
the  traffic  training  school  for  the  first 
time.  There  were  89  of  the  900  individ- 
uals who  passed  the  school's  test  and 
graduated,  but  were  referred  to  the 
school  the  second  time. 

Pretty  poor  teachers,  I  would  say. 
When  I  was  teaching  school,  if  I  did  not 
have  a  better  record  than  that,  I  would 
have  been  concerned  about  what  my 
superiors  might  put  on  my  efficiency 
report. 

Out  of  the  900  individuals  referred  by 
the  court  of  general  sessions,  21  of  these 
were  again  referred  by  the  court  to  the 
traffic  school  for  the  third  time;  the 
court  of  general  sessions  referred  2  to 
the  traffic  school  for  the  fourth  time; 
and.  believe  it  or  not,  2  were  referred  to 
the  school  by  the  court  for  the  fifth  time. 
In  most  cases,  they  graduated  from  the 
traffic  school  with  honors,  to  go  out  on 
the  highway  and  fail  to  apply  what  they 
supposedly  learned  in  the  classroom. 

There  is  a  retired  judge  who  volunteers 
to  spend  practically  all  of  his  retirement 
on  the  traffic  court  to  hear  traffic  cases. 

He  would  like  to  have  been  reap- 
pointed, but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  see  fit  to  reappoint  him. 

I  have  serious  questions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  or  not  we  ought  to  be 
using  judges  who  cannot  be  reappointed. 

1  believe  we  should  add  more  judges  to 
the  court,  so  that  we  can  at  least  have 
an  opportunity  to  confirm  their  nomina- 
tions. We  do  not  confirm  retired  judges 
who  volunteer  to  serve.  That  is  further 
evidence  in  support  of  the  soundness  of 
the  Morse  bill  this  year,  whereby  I  had 
sought  to  have  5  additional  judges  witli 

2  judges  assigned  to  traffic  court.  This 
retired  judge  serves  on  the  court  volun- 
tarily. This  retired  judge  interestinsly 
enough  is  the  autiior  of  a  private  reUef 
bill  which  would  permit  him  to  sit  on 
the  court  of  general  sessions  without  a 
Presidential  appointment  and  receive 
the  same  benefits  as  that  received  by 
sitting  judges,  along  with  greatly  in- 
creased retirement  benefits.  Nice  if  he 
can  get  by  with  it.  I  shall  be  Interested 
in  seeing  whether  he  can  get  by  with  It. 
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Should  this  private  relief  bill  be  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  without  drastic  revision, 
I  shall  have  considerably  more  to  say 
about  it  in  the  days  immediately  ahead. 
In  view  of  the  vast  movement  that  has 
gained  headway  for  early  adjournment 
sine  die,  while  our  boys  are  dying  in 
South  Vietnam — an  adjournment  that  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Senate  will  have  its 
way.  and  that  we  and  the  House  will 
adjourn.  So  the  judge's  private  relief 
bill  will  come  up  next  session,  and  we  will 
all  come  back  fresh,  ready  to  give  that 
very  careful  attention  in  detail  and 
depth,  to  any  piece  of  legislation  that  it  is 
so  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  closing  hours 
of  any  session.  I  shall  await  with  in- 
terest the  form  of  that  bill,  come  January. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
judge's  record  of  referring  bad  drivers  to 
the  traffic  training  school.  You  would 
think  by  the  number  of  individuals  sent 
to  the  traffic  school  by  this  judge  during 
the  period  of  December  10,  1964  through 
April  30,  1965  that  he  is  overly  sold  on 
what  the  traffic  school  is  able  to  do  in 
changing  bad  attitudes  of  some  drivers. 
Retired  Judge  Nielson  referred  820  indi- 
viduals to  the  traffic  school  during  the 
above-mentioned  period  of  time.  Of  the 
820  referred  to  the  traffic  school  by  re- 
tired Judge  Nielson,  343  had  a  previous 
traffic  record,  and  254  individuals  had  a 
driving  record  so  bad  that  had  they  not 
been  referred  to  the  traffic  school  they 
may  have  had  their  driver's  permit  sus- 
pended or  revoked.  Retired  Judge  Niel- 
son referred  718  people  to  the  traffic 
school  once;  79  individuals  to  the  traffic 
school  the  second  time;  20  students  to 
the  traffic  school  for  the  third  time ;  2  to 
the  traffic  school  the  fourth  time;  and  1 
to  the  traffic  school  the  fifth  time. 

Get  the  significance  of  it.  They  save 
points.  They  avoid  having  the  points 
added  up  so  that  they  will  not  lose  their 
drivers'  permits.  Once  more,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, they  are  exempted,  in  effect,  from 
that  administration  of  justice  that  non- 
violators  have  the  right  to  expect  of 
their  government.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  continue  to 
plead  for.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
respect  for  the  law  if  at  this  so-called 
lower  echelon  of  judicial  process  the 
idea  spreads  abroad  that.  "This  does  not 
result  in  a  uniform  application  of  the 
law." 

I  would  have  those  who  have  been  fix- 
ing tickets,  or  have  been  assigning  indi- 
viduals to  the  traffic  school,  come  and 
stand  in  front  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  contemplate  and  meditate  what  that 
great  citadel  of  justice  symbolizes  in  this 
Republic.  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  they 
would  do  that,  their  consciences,  if  noth- 
ing else,  would  cause  them  to  change 
their  course  of  action. 

During  this  period,  Judge  Howard  re- 
ferred seven  cases  to  the  traffic  school — 
five  for  the  first  time  and  two  for  the 
second  time. 

Judge  Kronheim  referred  32  individ- 
uals to  the  traffic  school— 15  of  these,  or 


they  may  have  had  their  driver's  license 
suspended  or  revoked.  Judge  Kionheim 
sent  29  to  the  traffic  school  once,  and  3 
to  the  traffic  school  for  the  second  time. 
Judge  Smith,  who  does  not  hear  many 
ti'affic  cases,  sent  six  individuals  to  the 
traffic  school.  Three  of  the  six  had  a 
previous  record.  Of  the  six  Individuals 
referred,  one  was  sent  there  for  the  sec- 
ond time. 

Judge  Kelly  referred  13  individuals  to 
the  traffic  school.  Of  the  13.  6  had  a 
previous  traffic  record.  There  were  five 
individuals  who  could  have  had  their 
drivers  permit  suspended  or  revoked  had 
they  not  been  referred  to  the  traffic 
school.  Of  the  13  referred  to  the  traffic 
school,  8  were  referred  for  the  first  time; 
4  attended  the  school  twice;  and  1  for 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  detailed  record  of  more  than  6,000 
drivers'  traffic  records  which  indicates, 
I  believe,  without  question,  that  point 
sha\'ing  has  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
I  hope  that  this  situation  is  changed. 
If  it  is  not.  I  shall  pursue  the  matter  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  because  we 
cannot  have  respect  for  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice  if  peo- 
ple know  that  v;ith  political  "pull"  they 
can  circumvent  regulations  and  statutes 
of  thi.s  city  in  order  to  maintain  their 
drivers  permit  which,  in  most  cases, 
should  have  been  suspended  or  revoked. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
traffic  courts,  with  expert  traffic  court 
judges,  can  assist  other  agencies  in  cur- 
tailing highway  deaths  and  accidents. 
I  also  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  when  police  officers  consistently, 
fairly,  and  diligently  enforce  traffic  laws 
and  regulations,  the  number  of  traffic 
deaths  and  accidents  decline,  provided 
they  are  given  the  backing  from  their 
superiors  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
How  would  we  like  to  be  a  police  officer? 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  arrest  anyone, 
or  give  a  ticket  for  a  traffic  violation, 
and  get  some  of  the  "lip"  which  they 
have  to  take  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
have  someone  higher  up  fix  the  ticket. 

Our  police  officers  are  entitled  to  be 
supported  when  they  make  an  arrest 
within  their  rightful  prerogatives.  If 
they  are  guilty  of  any  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice, we  have  procedures  to  protect  our 
citizens  if  they  suffer  at  their  hands. 

By  and  large,  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  police 
officers,  and  we  have  responsibilities  as 
citizens  to  back  them  up. 

I  believe  that  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
traffic  court  judges  and  policemen  must 
also  have  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  prosecuting  office  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  to  see  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  protected.  If  there  is  a 
breakdown  in  either  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  prosecutor's  office,  or  the  court, 
the  fair  administration  of  justice  is  im- 
paired and  the  public  does  not  receive 
the  protection  it  expects  and  deserves. 

Dming  1964,  115  persons  were  auto 
traffic  fatalities  in  the  District  of  Co- 


nearly  one-half  of  them,  had  a  previou*— lumbia  while  traffic  accidents  totaled 
traffic  record.  There  were  six  who  had  21,771.  This  is  the  highest  number  of 
traffic  records  so  bad  that  if  they  had  fatalities  and  traffic  accidents  in  the 
not  been  referred  to  the  traffic  school     District  of   Columbia  for  many  years 


This  -  year  there  have  been  76  traffic 
fatalities  and  21,637  traffic  accidents  so 
far.  • 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
table  relating  to  traffic  accidents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita  eco- 
nomic cost  of  traffic  accidents  to  District 
of  Columbia  residents  is  approximately 
$35.07  or  a  total  of  $26,300,000  in  1964 
alone. 

I  ask  officials  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  holding  any  position  of 
public  trust  and  responsibility  in  any  of 
the  three  offices  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
Senate  here  today,  to  answer  for  them- 
selves whether  the  point-shaving  prac- 
tice, which  has  been  flagrantly  abused, 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October   18.   1965. 

To:   Deputy  Chief  Charles  L.  Wright. 

Subject:  Comparative  statistics  through 
September  1964  and  1965  for  traffic  ac- 
cidents in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Albert  B.  Nicholson, 
Captain.  Accident  Investigation  Unit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  yield- 
ing the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  any  other 
material  bearing  upon  the  many  subject 
matters  that  I  may  decide  I  should  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chain . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OP  NICKEL  FROM  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE  —  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10305)  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard 
to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  124,200,000 
pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  re- 
port. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  22, 1965,  pp.  28452-28453. 
Congressional  Record.) 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISPOSAL   OF   ZINC   FROM   EITHER 
NATIONAL    STOCKPILE    OR    SUP- 
PLEMENTAL       STOCKPILE,         OR 
BOTH— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate   to   the   bill — H.R.   9047 — to  au- 
thorize the  release  of  certain  quantities 
of  zinc  from  either  the  national  stockpile 
or  the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  22,  1965,  pp.  28451-28452, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President.  I 
move    that    the    conference    report    be 
agreed  to. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FISCAL    AND    MONETARY    ASPECTS 
OF  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  some  fiscal  and  monetao' 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy. 

First,  let  me  review  briefly  the  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  economic  problems  which 
confront  the  United  States  today  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  free  world  com- 
munity. President  Johnson  touched  on 
these  matters  in  an  excellent  but  little 
noted  speech  which  he  made  at  the 
World  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund  meet- 
ing in  Washington  on  October  1.  He 
noted  that : 

The  intcrn.Ttional  monetary  system  merits 
a   new   and    imaginative    look — not   because 
its  past   performance  has   been  faulty,   but 
because  a  new  situation  faces  us. 
II 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  running  a  deficit  in  its 
balance  of  international  payments.  This 
deficit  has  been  occasioned  largely  by 
the  far-flung,  worldwide  responsibilities 
we  have  undertaken  since  World  War  II 
as  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Tiu- 
man,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son administrations.  Our  exports  during 
this  period  have  always  exceeded  our  im- 
ports by  several  billions  of  dollars.  If 
this  were  the  whole  story,  there  would  be 
no  problem.*  But  primarily  because  of 
our  military  commitments  overseas,  we 
b.ave  been  spending  more  abroad  than 
foreign  countries  have  been  spending  in 
cur  country.    This  deficit  has  been  in- 


creased both  by  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  by  the  huge  expenditures  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  on  vacation  overseas. 

There  are  other  important  elements  in 
the  balance-of-payments  situation,  but 
these  are  the  principal  ones  which  it  is 
desirable  to  note  for  present  purposes. 
The  result  of  this  situation  has  been  to 
cause  both  dollars  and  gold  to  leave  our 
shores  and  find  lodging  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  banks  of  foreign  governments 
and  of  individual  investors  and  specula- 
tors. 

The  results  of  the  third  quarter,  re- 
ported preliminarily,  are  less  encourag- 
ing. Yet  it  seems  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate that  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit for  1965  will  be  cut  to  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1.5  billion,  as  com- 
pared with  substantially  more  than  twice 
that  amount  last  year  and  for  several 
years  before. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  heavy  de- 
mands on  our  gold  supply,  primarily  by 
the  French,  and  by  private  speculators, 
are  coming  to  an  end,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  little  danger  of  a  serious 
run  on  gold.  At  the  sam^time,  dollar 
balances  held  abroad  are  beginning  to 
shrink.  Italy  and  West  Germany  are 
the  principal  industrial  countries  hold- 
ing large  dollar  balances,  which,  if  they 
saw  fit.  could  be  converted  into  gold. 
But  there  is  little  likelihood  that  these 
friendly  allies  will  institute  a  drain  on 
our  gold  supply.     / 

We  are  certainly  not  out  of  the  woods 
on  the  balance-of-payments  problem; 
but  we  have  made  enough  progress  to 
cause  us  to  initiate  studies  by  the  central 
bankers  and  the  financial  ministers  of 
the  10  great  industrial  nations,  aided  by 
the  able  director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  Mr.  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer.  These  studies  are  intended 
to  develop  whether  international  mone- 
tary resources  will,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  be  adequate  to  sustain  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  constantly  increasing 
world  trade. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  an  expanding  world 
trade  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  dollar  and  the  British  pound,  but 
principally  the  dollar,  are  the  reserve 
currencies  of  the  free  world.  In  other 
words,  the  settlement  of  international 
accounts  and  trade  balances  normally 
takes  place  through  an  exchange  of  dol- 
lars and  pounds  sterling,  rather  than  in 
the  international  movement  of  gold. 

Dollars  held  abroad  have  accordingly 
been  the  principal  source  of  the  interna- 
tional liquidity  which  is  essential  to  a 
flourishing  world  trade. 

As  the  dollars  come  home,  the  mone- 
tary resources  essential  to  permit  the 
principal  trading  nations  of  the  world  to 
finance  international  trade  shrink. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, which  I  share,  this  threatened 
shrinkage  poses  a  real  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  healthy  and  growing  world 
trade. 

I  have  mentioned  international  liquid- 
ity. A  word  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "international  liquidity."  When 
commodities  or  services  are  traded-  be- 
tween two  or  more  countries  with  dif- 
ferent currencies,  it  becomes  important 


to  have  a  method  by  which  the  financial 
settlements,  the  credits  and  the  debits, 
may  be  settled  in  the  international 
market.  There  is  no  international  unit 
of  currency. 

Historically,  international  settlements 
were  made  in  gold ;  but  there  is  not  today, 
nor  has  there  been  for  several  genera- 
tions enough  gold  in  the  world  to  make 
such  international  settlements.  So  his- 
torically they  have  been  made  in  what 
are  known  as  the  reserve  currencies, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  are  primarily  the 
dollar,  and  secondarily,  the  British 
pound.  But  if  there  are  not  enough  of 
these  currencies  around  to  provide  for 
international  settlements,  we  have  an 
inadequate  monetary  liquidity.  The 
end  result  is  that  debtors  and  creditors 
can  find  no  medium  of  exchange  to  set- 
tle their  claims.  The  inevitable  effect  is 
a  shrinkage  of  world  trade,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  there  are  not  enough 
liquid  assets  around  to  make  the  settle- 
ments. So  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  international  liquidity 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  flourishing  inter- 
national trade.  This  problem  is  one  for 
all  93  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  not  merely  the  10 
major  industrial  countries  whose  cen- 
tral bankers  play  so  powerful  a  role  in 
the  international  monetary  field.  Ac- 
cordingly, Secretary  of  the  Treasu!*:' 
Fowler  insisted  at  the  recent  Washing- 
ton meeting  that  the  developing  as  well 
as  the  developed  countries  of  the  world 
had  a  legitimate  stake  in  the  planning 
which  must  be  done  to  assure  adequate 
international  liquidity. 

Prior  to  the  Washington  meeting  im- 
portant technical  studies  dealing  with 
this  problem  had  been  made,  notably  by 
two  international  committees  whose  re- 
ports are  known  by  the  names  of  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees,  namely 
the  Bernstein  and  Ossola  reports. 
These  reports  furnish  the  important 
technical  backgroxmd  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  deputies  of  the  10  central 
banks,  the  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  finan- 
cial ministers  of  the  various  coimtries 
and  their  economists  to  come  up  witti  a 
workable  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  preliminary 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Fund  next 
spring,  and  that  a  year  from  now  we 
should  have  a  plan,  hopefully,  agreed 
upon,  which  will  provide  the  necessary 
international  monetary  resources  to  pro- 
vide the  required  liquidity  and  to  keep 
world  trade  flourishing.  What  that  plan 
will  be,  nobody  can  now  foresee. 

My  own  views  are  set  forth  in  a  speech 
that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
several  months  ago.  They  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Robert  V.  Roosa,  whose  recent  book  on 
the  subject  advocates: 

First,  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of 
international  money  to  be  called  the 
collective  reserve  unit; 

Second,  the  distribution  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetai-y  F\ind  of  these  col- 
lective reserve  units  among  the  partici- 
pating countries,  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
gold  they  hold,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent   to   which  their  currencies  have 
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been  utilized  in  international  transac- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  reserve  currencies, 
and  the  extent  to  which  those  coun- 
tries also  have  drawn  on  the  reserves  of 
the  International  Monetary  F\ind  over 
the  past  5  years. 

The  third  part  ol  the  Roosa  plan  would 
provide  that  all  the  participating  coun- 
tries would  undertake  the  burden  of  be- 
coming a  reserve  center  by  securing  the 
external  convertibility  of  their  curren- 
cies into  gold. 

That  means,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
pound  and  on  the  dollar  as  the  reserve 
currencies  tied  to  gold,  in  which  the  in- 
ternational trading  community  had  con- 
fidence, the  currencies  of  all  the  coun- 
tries whose  money  was  convertible  into 
gold  would  be  available  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  balances  which,  as 
a  technical  matter,  would  be  done  by  the 
exchange  of  collective  reserve  units. 

My  only  quarrel  with  Mr.  Roosa 's  pro- 
posal is  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
supply  of  gold  in  the  world  is  now  and 
will  be  for  the  foreseeable  future  inade- 
quate to  support  the  reserve  currencies 
which  are  required  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  international  liquidity 
through  the  collective  reserve  units. 

The  major  countries  of  the  world  were 
forced,  a  good  many  years  ago,  to  aban- 
don the  old-fashioned  gold  standard  for 
the  very  reason  that  there  was  not 
enough  gold  to  go  around. 

As  a  result,  no  individual  citizen  of 
the  United  States  can  call  for  gold  in 
exchange  for  dollars. 

We  now  operate  on  a  so-called  "gold- 
exchange  standard"  which  means  that 
the  principal  currencies  of  the  free  world 
can  be  convertefl  into  gold  on  the  inter- 
national market  at  the  price  of  approxi- 
mately $35  an  ounce. 

But  as  world  trade  grows  and  the  de- 
mand for  gold,  accordingly,  substantially 
exceeds  the  supply,  demands  are  made 
for  the  deliveiT  of  gold  from  the  treas- 
uries of  the  countries  which  hold  it. 
This  has  given  us  substantial  concern  in 
our  own  country  with  respect  to  our  gold 
reserves,  which  have  been  shrinking 
rather  dramatically  over  the  past  several 
years. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  further  immediate 
threat  of  the  drain  on  our  gold  supply. 
Nevertheless,  gold  is  a  very  real  limiting 
factor  in  connection  with  the  liquidity 
essential  for  trade  purposes. 

If  we  are  to  stay  on  the  gold  exchange 
standard,  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  neces- 
sary' either  to  shrink  world  trade  within 
the  confines  of  the  available  liquidity  or 
to  devalue  cvurencies  and  thus  increase 
the  price  of  gold,  but  the  economic  im- 
pact of  such  a  procedure  would  be  disas- 
trous in  all  countries. 

Pi*actically  no  reputable  economist 
still  believes  that  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  a  devaluation  process  or  by 
changing  the  price  of  gold. 

In  my  judgment  the  only  feasible  al- 
ternative is  to  eliminate  gold  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  international  monetary 
exchanges. 

There  are  presently  a  number  of  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  taking  this 
somewhat  radical  step.  Perhaps  most 
important  is  the  myth,  widely  held  all 


over  the  world,  and  promoted  since  the 
days  of  Shylock.  if  not  before,  that  gold 
has  an  intrinsic  value  apart  fix)m  its 
status  as  the  basis  for  the  issuance  of 
paper  money. 

The  myth  dies  hard,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  get  rid  of  the  gold 
exchange  standard. 

Nevertheless,  I  believed  there  is  a  job 
to  be  done  in  educating  the  financiers 
and  the  general  moneyholding  public 
of  the  entire  world  to  the  belief  that 
the  gold  exchange  standard  has  out- 
lived its  u-sefulness  and  that  some  meth- 
od of  vesting  the  authority  to  issue  Col- 
lective Reserve  Units  independent  of  the 
amount  of  gold  holdings  must  be  de- 
vised. 

Another  difficulty  with  getting  rid  of 
the  gold  exchange  standard  is  that  it  in- 
volves the  yielding  of  a  certain  amount 
of  national  sovereignty  by  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  authorities  of  the  nations, 
states,  vesting  in  an  international  body, 
probably  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  authority  to  parcel  out  inter- 
national reserves  of  money  in  accord- 
ance with  fixed  standards. 

This,  in  effect,  would  mean  that  the 
supply  of  money  would  fluctuate  up  and 
down  from  year  to  year  in  proportion 
to  the  needs  of  international  trade. 

This  naturally  scares  the  conservative 
bankers.  It  is  the  same  fear  of  the 
yielding  of  iiational  sovereignty  which, 
in  my  judgment,  has  made  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  arrive  at  any  sensible  solu- 
tion of  the  arms  race. 

If  we  had  an  international  institution, 
preferably  the  United  Nations,  and  pos- 
sibly a  new  body,  such  as  an  interna- 
tional disarmament  agency,  it  could  ex- 
ercise the  authority  in  the  limited  field 
of  war  prevention.  Then  there  would  be 
no  great  task  to  arrive  at  disarmament 
and  keep  it  under  enforceable  world  law. 

But  again  a  historical  myth  dies  hard 
and  so  far  nations  have  been  unwilling 
to  yield  that  national  sovereignty  which 
is  preventing,  first,  the  coming  of  peace 
and,  secondly,  in  the  monetary  fielding 
fund  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to 
finance  a  growing  international  trade. 

What  I  have  been  saying  with  respect 
to  monetary  matters  is  well  summarized 
by  President  Johnson  in  the  speech 
earlier  referred  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  quota- 
tion from  the  speech  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  dollar  deficits  have  been  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  this  greatest  and 
best  sustained  period  of  prosperity  that  tlie 
world  has  ever  known.  The  U.S.  deficit  made 
it  possible  for  many  nations  to  develop  their 
own  currencies  as  strong  and  convertible 
sources  of  international  finance. 

It  is  no  longer  appropriate  or  possible  for 
one  country  alone — through  its  deficits — to 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
world  reserves.  Moreover,  the  erosion  of  U.S. 
reserves  could  not  go  on  indefinitely. 

The  world  not  only  expects  but  the  world 
requires  that  the  dollar  be  as  good  as  gold. 

The  long  period  of  large  U.S.  deficits  has 
come  to  an  end.  If  growth  is  to  continue 
and  trade  is  to  expand,  we  must  provide  an 
effective  and  adequate  substitute. 
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This  is  not  a  matter  of  an  immediate  crisis 
But  it  is  a  matter  on  which  we  must  begin 
to  act — now.  We  must  begin  now  to  provide 
machinery  for  the  creation  of  additional  re- 
serves. Gold  alone  will  not  be  enough  to 
support  the  healthy  growth  which  the  en- 
tire  world  demands.  It  wiU  not  be  enough 
in  the  future  any  more  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Men  who  manage  money  are  usually  con- 
servative. They  should  be.  No  one  wants 
a  banker  who  is  careless  with  other  people's 
money.  But  let  us  be  clear  about  what  it 
means  in  this  case  to  be  conservative.  It 
docs  not  mean  Inaction.  Nor  does  it  mean 
inadequate  action. 

irr 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  an  equally  im- 
portant problem  confronting  our  for- 
eign policy  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic field  and  that  is  the  subject  of 
international  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

A  brilliant  speech  outlining  this  prob- 
lem was  made  by  Mr.  George  D.  Woods, 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
International  Development  Association, 
at  the  Washington  meeting  of  these  in- 
stitutions on  September  27.  Extensive 
discussions  of  Mr.  Woods'  speech  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  countries  participating  in  the 
Bank  and  the  Fund.  Representatives  of 
nation  after  nation  rose  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  difficult  economic  situation  in 
which  they  found  themselves  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  their  per  capita  gross 
national  product,  so  that  their  peoples 
can  participate  in  the  spread  of  an  afflu- 
ent society  to  countries  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  at  pie-sent  living  in  abject 
poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Woods  and  of  the  speech  represent- 
ing the  point  of  view  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  made  by  Jacob  Arnon, 
Dii-ector-General  of  the  MinistiT  of  Fi- 
nance of  Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordei-ed. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  these  developing  countries 
is  to  so  increase  their  per  capita  gross 
national  product  that  their  peoples  can 
participate  in  that  high  standard  of  living 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
wonders  of  modern  science. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  major  dif- 
ficulty which  stands  in  the  way  of  many, 
but  not  all,  of  the  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  that  is 
that  by  i-eason  of  the  um-estricted  popu- 
lation explosion,  the  per  capita  share 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  each  of 
those  countries  inci-eases  little,  if  at  all. 
even  though  their  overall,  countrywide 
gross  national  product  does  rise  signifi- 
cantly. This  is  because  the  increased 
and  abjectly  poverty-stricken  population 
is  outrunning  the  improvement  in  their 
overall  economies. 

President  Johnson  referred  in  his 
speech  to  "the  growing  impatience  of 
both  developed  and  developing  nations 
over  the  pace  of  progress'  of  interna- 
tional economic  development.  He  also 
referred   to   the   importance   of   an   ex- 
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panded  program  of  education  to  make  Conference  on  the  International  Cooper- 
available  the  thousands,  indeed  millions,  ation  Year,  which  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
of  skilled  and  trained  personnel  neces-  ington  at  the  end  of  November, 
sary  to  raise  the  level  of  civilized  living 
in  underdeveloped  countries.    He  said : 

In  all  of  the  areas  of  development — wher- 
ever you  look,  whatever  you  see  in  the  areas 
of  development — the  needs  are  urgent. 

In  my  country,  we  knew  no  such  ur- 
gency in  the  course  of  our  development.  In 
the  early  days  attendant  to  our  birth,  we 
were  an  underpopulated  nation.  Beyond 
the  villages  and  the  towns  were  virgin  for- 
ests and  deep  rivers  and  wild  game  and  rich 
and  fertile  soil.  In  this  environment,  a 
man's  life  was  what  he  chose  to  make  of  It. 
The  opportunity  was  there.  The  opportunity 
was  seized. 

But  there  is  no  such  cushion  of  time 
nmong  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
today  as  we  meet  here. 

In  many  of  these  nations,  the  land  is  over- 
crowded. The  people  are  poor.  The  soil  is 
already  worn  out  and  tired.  There  is  only 
the  relentle.ss  crush  of  human  needs — and 
a  flickering  of  hope.  Well,  we  need  to  noiu-- 
i.sh  that  hope  if  we  are  worthy  of  the  title 
that  we  bear  of  leaders  of  the  world.  We 
need  to  nourish  and  preserve  and  advance 
and  bring  to  fulfillment  that  hope. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  we 
need,  in  addition  to  monetaiy  reform,  a 
v.'ide  expansion  of  multilateral  economic 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world.  The  rich  countries  are  grow- 
ing richer,  the  poor  countries  poorer;  and 
in  many  of  the  poorer  countries,  unre- 
stricted population  growth,  as  I  have 
noted,  is  depriving  them,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  of  whatever  improvement  in  their 
situation  might  otherwise  take  place. 
Under  these  circumstances,  regardless  of 
the  many  selfish  and  carping  critics  who 
raise  loud  objections  to  our  "giveaway 
programs,"  we  cannot  in  good  conscience 
cut  our  own  foreign  aid  program  any 
more  deeply  than  was  done  by  Congress 
this  year. 

Entirely  in  terms  of  our  own  selfish 
interest,  we  cannot,  in  the  interests  of 
ultimate  world  peace,  crush  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  for  a  higher  standard 
of  material  well  being  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  To 
do  so  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  a  threat 
to  world  peace  nearly  as  serious  as  that 
presently  posed  by  the  arms  race  and  the 
threat  of  a  worldwide  nuclear  war. 


IV 

As  I  have  sat  from  time  to  time,  not 
only  in  these  financial  meetings,  but  also 
at  the  sessions  of  the  United  Nations — 
and  it  was  my  privilege  not  only  to  at- 
tend the  20th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations,  held 
at  San  Francisco  last  June,  but  also  to 
have  the  great  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  Pope  make  his  historic  address  in 
New  York  a  short  while  ago — one 
thought  has  constantly  recurred  in  my 
mind:  Veiy  few  people  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  are  aware  of  the 
enormous  spread  of  international  co- 
operative institutions.  Millions  of  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  all  over  the  world 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  various  as- 
pects of  the  great  cause  of  international 
cooperation,  as  opposed  to  international 
rival i-ies  in  terms  of  armaments.  Some 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  these 
widespread  efforts  will  be  brought  to 
public   attention   at   the   White   House 


It  will  be  my  privilege  to  attend  that 
conference  as  one  of  12  congressional 
delegates,  6  from  the  House  and  6  from 
the  Senate.  There  are  31  committees 
presently  working  on  reports  which  will 
recommend  ways  and  means  of  increas- 
ing international  cooperation  in  these 
important  areas: 

Agriculture  and  Food; 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament; 

Atomic  EInergy; 

Aviation; 

Business  and  Industry; 

Communications ; 

Culture  and  Intellectual  Exchange; 

Development  and  International  Law ; 

Disaster  Relief; 

Education ; 

Finance  and  Monetary  Affairs; 

Health; 

Human  Rights; 

Labor; 

Manpower; 

Meteorology ; 

National  Resources  Conservation  and 
Development; 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes; 

Peacekeeping  Operations,  U.N.; 

Population; 

Public  Information; 

Research  on  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Institutions; 

Science  and  Technology; 

Social  Welfare; 

Space; 

Technical  Cooperation  and  Invest- 
ment; 

Trade; 

Transportation  Committee; 

Urban  Development; 

Women;  and 

Youth  Activities. 

Surely  any  intelligent  appraisal  of  the 
international  scene  must  result  in  the 
conclusion  that  old-fashioned  go-it- 
alone  rugged  American  isolationism  must 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  if  peace  and 
prosperity  are  ever  to  come  to  the  world. 

Our  future  lies  in  international  co- 
operation, not  in  the  vmlimited 
sovereignty  of  belligerent  nation-states. 

Another  compelling  thought  has  been 
forced  upon  me.  No  matter  where  one 
looks,  be  it  at  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, the  future  in  space,  the  control  of 
gold  and  the  problems  of  international 
finance,  the  development  of  peacekeep- 
ing institutions  and  of  world  law,  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations,  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  cultures  through  the 
exchange  of  peoples,  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural products,  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  population  program,  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  wars  of  liberation  in  South 
America  and  Africa  and  southeast  Asia, 
the  racial  crisis  in  Rhodesia,  or  the  settle- 
ment of  the  German  problem,  in  all  of 
these  areas,  the  categorical  imperative  is 
a  detente  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
can  be  done  if  these  two  superpowers 
work  together  has  recently  been  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  un- 
declared war  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  What  could  be  done  in  any  of 
the    other    areas    I    have    mentioned 


through  the  cooperation  of  these  two 
great  countries  which  have  never  been  at 
war  with  each  other  is  clear  to  any 
student  who  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
problem. 

There  is  another  aspect  which  is 
worthy  of  comment.  If  Russia  and  the 
United  States  were  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, the  threat  of  Communist  China 
would  automatically  disappear,  for  the 
two  great  nuclear  powers,  with  their 
superiority  in  industrial  civilization, 
and,  indeed,  in  conventional  armaments, 
could  make  it  impossible  for  Commu- 
nist China  further  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world, 

I  agree  that  the  road  to  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  detente  is  indeed  a  rocky  one. 
The  Russian  ideology  is  very  different 
than  ours  and  abhorrent,  in  political 
terms,  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people.  The  Russians  are 
rough,  tough  negotiators  who  strike  hard 
bargains. 

They  have  an  obsolete  and  illogical 
phobia  on  the  subject  of  secrecy.  And 
yet  the  economic  and  social  benefits  to 
the  peoples  of  both  countries  of  a  work- 
able agreement  for  cooperation  are  so 
enormous  that,  in  my  judgment,  we 
should  bend  evei-y  effort  toward  a  detente 
based,  not  on  mutual  tiTist,  but  rather  on 
mutual  self-interest. 

I  believe  it  important  for  individuals 
in  both  countries  to  realiz^the  enormous 
benefits  which  would  flow  from  a  Russo- 
American  accommodation.  Hence,  we 
must  work  unceasingly  on  the  public 
opinion  and  the  governments  of  both 
countries.  This  would  involve,  on  our 
side,  as  the  result  of  a  widespread  debate, 
the  bringing  to  an  end  of  that  school  of 
thought,  largely  the  child  of  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  A.  McCarthy  of  Wiscon- 
sin, that  we  are  engaged  In  a  holy  war 
against  godless  communism.  Holy  wars 
throughout  history  have  almost  always 
failed,  whether  it  be  the  Crusades  against 
the  Mohammedans  or  the  war  of  Catholic 
agaiiist  Protestant  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

After  the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
countless  lives  and  untold  treasure,  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  Middle  East  are 
back  where  they  were  when  the  crusade 
started.  The  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
tants have,  at  long  last,  more  than  100 
years  later,  learned  to  live  at  peace  with 
each  other  in  Germany. 

Tlie  Russians  are  not  going  to  go  away 
from  the  world,  and  neither  are  we.  We 
are  going  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
changing  a  number  of  aspects  of  their 
way  of  life.  And  they  are  not  going  to 
have  any  luck  at  all  hi  their  amateur  po- 
litical efforts  to  change  our  way  of  life 
through  supporting  the  American  Com- 
munist Party. 

I  believe  that  the  sensible  people  in 
both  countries  would  agree  that  a  way 
must  be  found  to  prevent  an  irreversible 
conflict  brought  on  by  shortsighted  po- 
litical leaders  in  both  countries,  en- 
couraged by  the  military  industrial  com- 
plex in  our  country  and  by  the  Red  army 
in  Russia. 

And  it  is  equally  important  that  a 
change  In  opinion  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  be  brought  about.    The 
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concept  of  the  financing  of  "wars  of  lib- 
eration" all  over  the  world  must  give 
way  to  an  understanding  that  peaceful 
coexistence  cannot  be  brought  into  be- 
ing as  long  as  violent  Comnumist  rev- 
olutions all  over  the  world  are  financed 
and  led  from  the  KremUn. 

I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  an  in- 
superable task.  The  economic  and  social 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  the  same  as 
ours.  Our  task  is  to  persuade  our  own 
people  and  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  also, 
that  the  political  interests  of  our  two 
countries  are  also,  in  the  long  range, 
identical. 

I  retm-n  to  the  comments  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  made  in  the  course  of  his 
World  Bank  speech : 

I  have  found,  in  my  35  jears  of  public 
life,  that  it  is  usually  governments — govern- 
ments who  find  It  difficult  to  communicate 
with  each  other.  Littte  trouble  In  finding  the 
pathways  to  friendship  is  foxmd  among  the 
people  themselves. 

In  this  world  that  is  slirunk  by  the  Jet  and 
frightened  by  the  atom,  the  peoples — the 
peoples  of  every  country  must  urge  and  de- 
mand their  governments  to  Join  together  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  really  con- 
cern people  and  that  reaHy  matter  in  the 
lives  of  human  beings. 

Tliere  is  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  Tlie 
Russians  have  agreed  to  participate  in  a 
conference  aimed  at  setting  up  an  Inter- 
national Bank  of  Development  for  south- 
east Asia. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  breakthrough 
in  terms  of  Russo-American  cooperation 
can  come  in  the  monetarj',  fiscal,  and 
economic  development  field. 

Why  should  the  Soviet  Union  not  also 
be  Invited  to  joint  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
World  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment? Its  economy  would  profit 
substantially  by  becoming  members  of 
these  two  flourishing  inteiTiational  insti- 
tutions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Russia  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  gold  in  the  world.  They  would 
be  far  better  off,  and  so,  I  think,  would 
we,  inside  the  International  Monetaiy 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  just  as  they 
consider  themselves  far  better  off  inside 
the  United  Nations,  rather  than  outside 
it. 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  the  end  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  speech — a  speech  which 
I  hope,  as  the  years  go  by,  will  obtain  a 
great  deal  more  recognition  as  one  of  tlie 
important  speeches  of  the  year  than  it 
has  presently  received : 

This  is  work  that  must  chr.llenge  and 
should  challenge  us  all — every  industrial 
country,  including  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  world  of  tomorrow,  peaceful,  healthy, 
beautiful,  educated— all  this  awaits  us  if 
only  we  •  •  •  stir  ourselves  to  move  for- 
ward toward  it. 

ExHiarr  1 
.*'>DRr-s';  TO  THE  Boards  op  CovrRNORS  by 
George  D,  Woods,  President.  World  Bank, 
Intern.\tional  Finance  Corporation  and 
International  Development  Association, 
September  27,  1965 

We  meet  here  in  a  cause  which  is  alwavs 
urgent:   the   cause   of  raising  living  stand- 
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ardfr— which  for  over  half  the  population  of 
the  member  countries  of  the  World  Bank  are 
intolerably  low.  In  the  past  year,  the  Bank 
and  its  affiliates  have  put  forth  strenxious  ef- 
forts in  this  cause.  The  World  Bank  Group 
committed  more  funds  to  financing  develop- 
ment than  ever.  Our  commitments  exceeded 
a  billion  dollars  for  the  third  year  out  of  the 
past  4;  and  our  disbursements  were  more 
than  $800  million. 

We  not  only  committed  more  funds;  we 
committed  them  for  a  wider  spectrum  of 
purposes.  The  enlarged  activities  we  have 
been  discussing  for  the  past  2  years  made 
their  mark.  While  the  financing  of  trans- 
portation and  electric  power  continued  to  be 
our  main  business,  commitments  for  agricul- 
ture. Industry  and  education  increased.  Our 
advisory  and  technical  assistance  activities 
stepped  up. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  volume  of  our 
business  will  go  on  rising.  This  assumes  no 
further  deterioration  in  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  continuing  stiibilization  of  the  in- 
ternational situation.  In  part,  this  upward 
trend  reflects  the  hard  work  that  we  and 
others  have  been  doing  to  lift  the  number 
and  quality  of  development  projects  in  the 
member  countries  of  the  Bank.  Activity  is 
increasing  under  our  new  cooperative  ar- 
rnngemeuts  with  tlie  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Org.inlzation  (FAO)  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) .  I  am  hop- 
ing that  as  a  result,  tlae  expanding  trend  of 
operations  in  aGricultiu-e  and  education  will 
continue. 

The  Bank  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporntion  continue  to  be  financially  strong 
V.\  fiscal  1964-05.  the  Bank  sold  bonds  In 
Canada,  Germany.  Switzerland  and  the  Unit- 
ed StMtes  .Tt  rates  tliat  compared  favorably 
with  general  market  levels  for  government 
issues.  For  the  future,  we  hope  to  tap 
capital  markets  more  frequently  than  in  the 
recent  past.  I  bespeak  the  continuing  co- 
operation of  the  industrialized  countries  in 
opening  capital  markets  to  us.  and  in  giving 
our  bonds  a  place  of  priority  in  the  queue  of 
international  i.^isues.  Investors  in  these 
bonds  receive  a  fair  interest  rate,  enjoy  un- 
excelled security  of  principal,  and  at  the 
same  time,  participate  in  the  task  of  develop- 
ment. 

We  are  pressing  other  efforts  to  encourage 
private  International  investment,  and  two 
special  projects  we  have  tmdertaken  for  this 
purpose  are  nearing  completion. 

One  Is  the  amendment  of  the  Bank  and 
IFC  charters  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
IFC  to  engage  in  borrowings  from  the  Bank 
up  to  an  amount  equal  to  four  times  IFC's 
paid-in  capital  from  governments.  Sub- 
stantive action  on  the  charter  amendments 
has  been  completed,  and  the  amendments 
will  become  eflfectlve  soon.  I  invite  indus- 
trial entrepreneurs  to  note  the  possibilities 
that  IFC's  increased  resources  will  then  pre- 
sent. 

The  second  special  project  on  which  ac- 
tion is  moving  to  completion  is  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes.  The  convention  will  enter  into 
force  after  signature  and  ratification  by  20 
States.  I  am  pleased  that  in  the  less  than 
6  months  since  the  convention  wae  sub- 
mitted to  governments,  20  governments  of 
Europe.  Africa.  Asia,  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere have  signed  the  convention,  and  rati- 
fication is  under  way.  I  am  sure  that  the 
availability  of  the  machinery  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  convention  will  Improve 
the  climate  for  International  private  invest- 
ment and  I  urge  governments  to  quicken  the 
steps  they  are  taking  toward  ratification. 

As  this  project  advances,  we  are  beginning 
to  consider  another  type  of  measure  which 
has  been  suggested  as  a  further  way  to  en- 
courage  the  confidence  of  private  interna- 


tional investors.     That  would  be  to  estah 
lish  a  multilateral  system  for  guaranteeing 
foreign  Investments  in  developing  countrii! 
against  noncommercial  risks.     In  June   th 
Organization  of  Economic  Cooperation' and 
Development    (OECD)     transmitted    to    the 
Bank    for    Its    consideration    Dne    possiblp 
scheme  for  such  Investment  guarantees    Us 
ing  this  as  a  springboard,  we  have  begun  in 
examination  of  the  whole  matter 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  and  most  of 
the  governors  know  that  by  nature  I  am 
an  optimist:  and  cerUinly  I  am  an  optimist 
about  the  long-run  prospects  for  economic 
progress  in  the  less-developed  areas  Tlie 
wealth  of  the  world  and  the  well-being  of  its 
peoples  unquestionably  can  Increase  and 
It  is  my  belief  that  they  are  goinK  to  in 
crease. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  be  hapDv 
about  the  state  of  the  international  devel- 
opment  effort  today.  Not  enough  of  tiie 
underdeveloped  countries  have  taken  tlie 
true  measure  of  their  problems,  and  not 
enough  countries— botli  industrialized  and 
underdeveloped— are  taking  actions  which 
would  adequately  respond  to  the  gravity  of 
those  problems. 

On  the  side  of  the  high-income  countries 
Income  is  rising  even  higher;  but  the  level  of 
development  assistance  has  been  statlonBry 
for  several  year';.  Not  enough  people  under- 
stand that  the  tasks  of  development  not  only 
take  a  long  time,  but  that  any  hesitation  in 
the  pace  of  development  tends  to  make  them 
bigger,  more  complicated,  and  more  difficult 
Unless  we  lenders  and  donors  perceive  the 
urgency  of  our  situation,  and  soon,  such  ac- 
tions as  we  may  be  driven  to  take  a  few 
years  from  now  may  be  too  late.  Unless 
we  perceive  the  tremendous  size  of  the  prob- 
lem, they  may  be  too  little. 

Many  of  the  developing  countries  are  show- 
ing what  can  be  done  to  lift  output  and 
living  standards.  Out  of  80  developing 
countries  in  the  Bank's  membership,  about 
one-third  have  attained  in  the  recent  past, 
rates  of  5  percent  or  more  in  growth  of  real 
income,  the  target  rate  of  the  development 
decade.  A  high  rate  of  growth  Is  different 
from  self-sustaining  growth,  however,  and 
those  countries  will  need  encouragement  and 
support  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  close  to  half  the  80  coun- 
tries, accounting  for  50  percent  of  their 
population.  Income  per  head  has  risen  by  1 
percent  or  less.  Even  to  keep  abreast  of  "re- 
cent high  rates  of  population  growth  is  not  a 
negligible  achievement,  but  it  Is  far  from 
sufficient.  Tlie  average  per  capita  income 
In  this  group  Is  no  more  than  $120  a  yenr. 
At  a  1-percent  growth  rate  income  levels 
will  hardly  reach  $170  a  year  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  In  some  countries  it  will 
be  much  lower.  This  is  crude  nrithmctii'. 
But  Its  implications  are  true  and  sobering. 
If  the  present  trends  are  allowed  to  continue 
there  will  be  no  adequate  Improvement  in 
living  standards  in  vast  areas  of  the  globe  for 
the  balance  of  this  century.  Only  m;vssive 
and  coordinated  efforts  of  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor  countries  can  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial acceleration  of  growth  and  real 
progress  toward  a  tolerable  level  of  well- 
being. 

No  amont  of  external  assistance,  however, 
can  substitute  for  a  greater  and  more  effec- 
tive effort  by  the  underdeveloped  countries 
in  the  mobilization  and  allocation  of  internal 
resources.  It  Is  this  effort  which  fund.T 
mentally  determines  the  rate  of  growth;  it  is 
this  effort  which  provides  a  basis  for  extern.il 
assistance  to  be  received  and  used  effectively. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  sugarcoat  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  economic  performance  can  be 
greatly  improved.  It  is  essential  that  these 
cotmtries  take  effective  measures  to  increase 
the  mobilization  of  capital  tlirough  taxation 
and  through  incentives  to  Investment,  both 
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domestic  and  international.  It  is  urgent  for 
many  of  them  to  cut  down  some  of  the  big- 
gest items  of  waste — excessive  military  ex- 
penditures, prestige  projects.  Inefficient  ad- 
ministration, overstalflng  of  railways  and 
otlier  public  enterprises,  and  subsidies  to 
public  .services  that  could  and  should  be  self- 
supporting.  These  countries  should  get  more 
for  their  money  through  better  development 
programing  and  project  planning:  they  need, 
among  other  things,  to  maintain  fiscal  equi- 
librium and  to  avoid  excessive  short-term 
borrowing.  Some  must  take  firm  steps  to 
keep  excessive  population  growth  from  de- 
vouring the  hard-won  gains  of  development. 
Nearly  all  of  the  low-income  countries  must 
redouble  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  lag  in 
agricultural  productivity — literally  the  most 
vital,  yet  at  the  same  time  generally  the  most 
feeble,  of  the  economic  sectors  In  the  under- 
developed world. 

It  Is  the  effectiveness  of  Internal  effort 
which  to  a  large  extent  is  going  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  international  develop- 
ment assistance.  The  low-Income  countries 
should  take  more  realistic  accoimt  of  this 
fact  than  many  of  them  are  Inclined  to  do. 
In  my  daily  activities.  I  am  constantly  and 
sympathetically  aware  of  the  Impatience,  dis- 
appointments, and  frustrations  in  the  devel- 
oping countries;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
conscious  of  the  frustration  and  disillusion- 
ment that  the  industrial  countries  feel  about 
development  finance.  Governments  which 
provide  development  finance  are  subjected  to 
searching  questions  by  their  legislatures  and 
peoples  about  it.  The  most  careful  use  of 
aid  by  each  of  the  recipient  countries  is  con- 
stantly necessary  if  they  are  to  expect  con- 
tinued assistance,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Per- 
formance will  have  to  stand  up  to  clo.se 
scrutiny. 

Improved  performance  by  the  developing 
countries  Is  vita'l  for  accelerating  the  pace 
of  growth;  but  it  will  not  by  Itself  be  suffi- 
cient. A  dominant  difficulty  which  these 
countries  face,  despite  their  own  best  efforts, 
is  the  uncertainty  which  clouds  the  prospects 
for  their  exports.  Export  earnings,  far  more 
than  investment  and  foreign  assistance — the 
ratio  Is  about  4  to  1 — finance  the  imports 
needed  to  carry  forward  the  development  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  But  the  de- 
mand for  many  of  the  commodities  exported 
by  these  countries  has  grown  only  slowly. 
The  rise  of  export  earnings,  despite  the  over- 
all increase  of  world  trade,  has  been  only  3 
to  4  percent  a  year.  Tills  Is  less  than  enough 
to  support  a  satisfactory  rate  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  short  run  the  problem  Is  further 
complicated  by  abrupt  and  wide  fluctuations 
in  some  commodity  prices.  Many  underde- 
veloped countries  have  had  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  unexpected  year-to-year  variations 
of  as  much  as  15  percent  in  their  export  In- 
come. Some  have  experienced  shortfalls 
twice  as  great. 

The  result  of  the  slow  and  uncertain 
growth  of  export  earnings  is  to  retard  de- 
velopment, to  upset  continuity  of  effort,  to 
diminish  the  impact  of  external  finance. 
Uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  plan  and 
effectuate  the  structural  changes  that  would 
liberate  the  developing  countries  from  over- 
dependence  on  a  narrow  range  of  exports; 
It  exerts  pressures  leading  to  fiscal  imbalance, 
inflation,  and  stagnation  of  constructive 
effort. 

Let  me  suggest  that  both  the  high-Income 
and  the  underdeveloped  countries  give  re- 
newed and  purposeful  attention  to  these 
problems.  And  let  me  report  to  you  two  in- 
itiatives in  which  the  Bank  is  joining  that 
may  help  to  mitigate  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  first  is  a  study,  organized  jointly 
by  the  International  Coffee  Organization. 
FAO  and  the  Bank.  The  study  will  examine 
tlie  needs  of  coffee-producing  countries  to 
diversify  into  other  lines  of  production  which 


would  impart  greater  strength  and  stability 
to  their  economies,  and  will  try  to  Identify 
the  possibilities  that  they  have  for  doing  so. 
A  dozen  countries  in  L,atln  America  and  Af- 
rica depend  on  coffee  as  a  major  source  of  ex- 
port earnings:  and  coffee  exhibits  some  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  commodity  problem. 

The  other  Initiative  stems  from  a  proposal 
put  forward  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Swedish  delegations  at  the  1964  meeting  in 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  which  the  conference  asked 
the  Bank  to  study.  The  proposal  alms  at 
defending  development  programs  from  the 
dangers  of  disruption  arising  from  unex- 
pected shortngcs  in  export  earnings,  by  pro- 
viding supplemental  resources  under  certain 
conditions  to  be  agreed.  Our  staff  study 
examines  the  many  facets  which  impelled  the 
propo.sal.  The  study  is  now  nearly  ready.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  summarize  Its  findings, 
but  I  can  say  that  the  approach  under  con- 
sideration would  call  for  continuous  consul- 
tation with  the  developing  countries  and 
close  collaboration  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  I  expect  to  forward  our 
study  to  the  United  Nations  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  and  I  hope  that  both  the 
capital  exporting  and  receiving  countries  will 
give  it  their  earnest  consideration. 

Another  dominant  problem  of  the  under- 
developed countries  is  their  continuing  need 
to  receive  development  finance  from  external 
sources.  Our  annual  report  gives  our  staff 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  resources  which 
effectively  could  be  used.  The  problem  of 
finance  is  given  added  urgency  by  the  volume 
of  the  debt  that  already  confronts  these 
countries.  In  195G,  their  out-standing  inter- 
national debt  was  estimated  at  just  under 
$10  billion.  In  1964,  it  reached  an  estimated 
$33  billion.  Because  of  rising  Interest  rates 
and  the  accumulation  of  short-term  debt, 
the  amount  of  money  needod  annually  to 
service  this  debt  climbed  even  faster.  From 
1956  to  1964  It  rose  over  four  times,  from 
$800  million  to  $3.5  billion. 

The  external  debt  of  many  developing 
countries,  of  course,  was  bound  to  rise  rap- 
idly. These  countries  were  newly  Independ- 
ent: they  had  little  debt  to  begin  with,  and 
increa.'-ed  It  rapidly  as  they  plunged  with  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  into  economic  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  there  was  much  unwise  borrowing — 
brought  about  In  no  small  part,  it  should  be 
added,  by  the  proffering  of  credit  from  the 
high-Income  countries,  at  unreallstlcally 
short  terms  and  In  some  cases  for  purposes  of 
little  economic  value. 

Tlie  resulting  supplier-credit  problem  is 
being  studied  by  tlie  bank  staff  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Conference.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  sug- 
gest ways  of  eliminating  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures of  past  practices,  while  maintaining  the 
iLse  of  private  credit  facilities  to  finance  the 
International  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

In  any  case,  the  underdeveloped  countries 
as  a  whole  must  now  devote  more  than  a 
tenth  of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings  to 
debt  service:  and  the  figure  Is  still  rising. 
On  present  form,  amortization.  Interest,  and 
dividends  are  offsetting  the  actual  gross  flow 
to  the  developing  countries  from  all  sources 
by  half,  and  will  continue  to  offset  it  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  In  short,  to  go  on  doing 
what  we  are  doing  will,  in  the  not-too-long 
run,  amount,  on  balance,  to  doing  nothing 
at  all. 

The  predicament  of  the  debtor  countries 
calls  for  a  continuing  country-by-country 
review  of  existing  debt  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  how  to  handle  it.  For  some  countries 
already  caught  in  exceptionally  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, the  solution  may  lie  in  a  re- 
scheduling of  obligations.  But  for  the  longer 
haul,  and  for  the  developing  countries  as  a 
group,  the  requirement  is  for  a  greater  flow 


of  long-term  capital  on  less  burdensome 
terms. 

At  the  present  time,  terms  are  not  easing 
fast  enough.  Although  the  need  for  more 
favorable  terms  is  universally  accepted  in 
principle,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Can- 
ada have  recently  taken  substantial  steps  in 
thLs  direction,  the  improvement,  on  the  aver- 
age, has  been  small.  Given  the  financial 
facts  of  life  in  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
a  general  easing  of  terms  is  clearly  indicated 
if  we  are  to  avoid  disaster  in  the  future. 
Otherwise,  cases  of  default  and  serious  inter- 
ruption of  capitail  flow  would  seem  to  be  in- 
evitable. And  harm  done  by  defaults.  In  my 
opinion,  is  much  deeper  and  serious  than  the 
financial  figures  Show;  It  is  truly  beyond  cal- 
culation. 

The  solution  of  the  debt  problem  is  at 
least  in  part  within  the  powers  and  the 
means  of  the  developed  countries.  They 
have  already  demonstrated  their  willingness 
by  the  creation  of  IDA — a  major  interna- 
tional initiative  for  transferring  capital  to 
the  poor  countries  on  concessionary  terms. 
In  a  few  daj's,  the  association  will  complete 
its  fifth  year  of  operations.  The  record  of 
these  5  years  demonstrates  that  IDA  is  fully 
as  businesslike  as  the  bank  In  Its  concentra- 
tion on  workable,  high-priority  projects 
wliich  bring  a  reasonable  economic  return, 
and  in  its  determination  to  produce  the  most 
development  for  the  money  spent. 

I  again  acknowledge  with  gratitude  a  num- 
ber of  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  aug- 
ment the  initial  resources  of  IDA — the  first 
replenishment  in  1964,  the  special  contri- 
butions by  Sweden,  and  permission  to  use 
part  of  the  subscriptions  of  some  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  In  IDA'S  membership. 
The  bank  itself  is  acting  to  supplement 
IDA'S  funds.  In  Tokyo  last  year,  the  Gov- 
ernors approved  the  transfer  of  $50  million 
to  IDA  from  the  bank's  net  income.  At  this 
meeting,  you  have  befcre  you  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  directors  that 
$75  million  more  be  transferred  to  IDA  in 
the  form  of  a  grant  from  the  earnings  of  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended.  I  trust  you  will  give 
this  recommendation  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

What  the  bank  does  to  augment  the  re- 
sources of  IDA,  however,  is  only  supplemental 
to  the  contributions  made  by  governments. 
The  first  replenishment  of  IDA  funds,  as 
many  of  you  will  recall,  was  intended  to 
support  IDA  commitments  through  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  that  is  through  next  June  30. 
It  Is  now  time  to  consider  the  future  of 
IDA. 

As  an  Initial  step  looking  toward  replenish- 
ing its  funds,  I  recommend  that  you  approve 
the  resolution  in  the  agenda  which  calls  on 
the  executive  directors  of  IDA  to  examine 
this  question.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
high-income  countries  in  IDA's  membership 
must  'decide  what  scale  of  operations  they 
want  IDA  to  undertake  in  the  future.  For 
our  part,  we  will  continue  to  do  our  best 
with  the  resources  entrusted  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  replenishment  cf  IDA 
resources  is  closely  related  to  the  broader 
Issue  of  assuring  that  external  financing 
for  development,  from  whatever  source.  Is 
used  to  the  best  effect.  Optimum  deploy- 
ment of  development  assistance  requires 
close  coordination  among  the  aid-giving 
nations;  more  important  still,  it  requires 
full  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
them  and  the  recipient  countries.  As  I  see 
It.  a  primary  task  of  the  World  Bank  Group 
Is  to  facilitate   this   essential  collaboration. 

We  have  already  organized  groups  consist- 
ing of  Interested  aid-giving  governments  and 
international  financing  agencies,  to  coordi- 
nate the  finance  provided  to  six  of  our  mem- 
ber countries.  Now,  as  our  annual  report 
indicates,  we  are  undertaking  to  strengthen 
and  intensify  the  work  of  tliese  groups  and 
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considering  the  formation  of  similar  groups 
for  other  countries.  During  and  after  this 
annual  meeting  we  shall  be  carrying  on  dis- 
cussions in  this  regard. 

Each  consultative  group  has  one  essential 
objective:  to  accelerate  economic  growth; 
and  it  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in 
several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  aims  at 
enhancing  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
developing  country  by  helping  in  the  plan- 
ning of  development,  in  the  preparation  and 
screening  of  projects,  and  by  advising  on  ad- 
ministrative or  financial  problems  and  the 
like.  Second,  it  is  designed  to  provide  the 
several  aid-givers  with  informed,  objective 
analyses  of  the  country's  needs  for  external 
linance  and  technical  assistance — not  only 
tlie  amounts  it  could  effectively  use.  but  also 
the  appropriate  terms  of  financing  and  the 
purposes  that  deserve  priority.  It  also 
undertakes  a  continuous  assessment,  in  co- 
operation with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  recipient  country,  of  the  lat- 
ter's  economic  progress,  and  attempts  to 
work  out  agreed  solutions  to  its  problems. 
We  expect  that  these  consultations  will  help 
to  bring  about  a  more  adequate  and  assured 
flow  of  aid  to  the  countries  with  a  good 
record  of  effective  use;  and.  equally  impor- 
tant, encourage  the  cooperation  and  mutual 
trust  that  is  so  necessary  to  our  common 
purpose. 

It  is  our  aim  over  the  course  of  time  to 
bring  Into  this  consultative  system  perhaps 
a  score  of  developing  countries  comprising 
the  recipients  of  much  the  largest  share  of 
international  development  finance.  The 
Interamerican  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
of  Progress— CIAP— is  already  working  in 
this  direction,  and  our  own  activities  with 
respect  to  countries  of  Lnitin  America  will 
be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  CIAP  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  As 
regional  organs  evolve  for  Africa  and  Asia 
we  shall  expect  to  cooperate  with  them  also. 
And  we  look  esjiecially  to  the  International 
MonetaTy  Fund  for  strength  and  counsel  in 
all    these    consultative   arrangements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  development,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, requires  a  dedication  and  singleness 
of  purpose.  However,  thus,  far,  no  means 
have  been  devised  to  deeply  stir  patriotic 
emotions  for  massive  and  intensive  economic 
development  in  agriculture  or  in  extractive 
and  manufacturing  and  service  industry. 
Yet  development  should  be  waged  as  a  war. 
a  war  against  intolerable  living  conditions 
that  must  be  carried  on  with  a  determina- 
tion to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  World  Bank 
itself  is  the  child  of  adversity — its  character 
was  written  while  one  of  the  most  violent 
battles  of  World  War  II  was  raging  on  the 
European  continent,  and  at  a  time  well  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war  in  Asia  was  in  sight. 
The  Bank  has  not  hesitated  to  carry  on 
in  countries  faced  by  adverse  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  when  it  believed 
that  in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  the 
objectives  of  economic  development,  in  the 
end,  could  be  achieved.  We  have  carried 
forward  projects  without  interruption  in 
African.  Middle  Eastern,  southeast  Asian,  and 
Latin  American  countries  affected  by  alarms 
of  war  and  violent  political  upheavals  which 
sometimes  threatened  internal  order.  It  Is 
our  sincere  belief  that  intensive  economic 
development  is  the  indicated  antidote  in 
the  20th  century  for  the  age-old  instinct 
for  military  encounters.  We  consistently 
make  disbursements  against  our  commit- 
ments in  troubled  areas,  and  we  intend  to 
continue  as  long  as  our  judgment  indicates 
that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  development 
finance  risk  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  development  is  not  a  short- 
run  problem;  it  is  not  something  we  can  give 
marginal  attention  to  for  a  period  of  time 
and  then  forget.  The  developing  countries 
need      time      to      accomplish      deep-seated 
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changes:  in  outlook,  in  social  institution^ 
in  economic  organization.  We  have  to  meas- 
ure this  time  In  terms  of  at  least  a  genera- 
tion. 

While  progress  may  at  times  seem  slow, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ability  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  make  effective  use  of 
capital  Is  Increasing.  Many  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  far  ahead  of  where  they 
were  a  decade  or  two  ago— in  the  ability  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  development  policy, 
in  the  number  of  institutions  able  to  con- 
ceive and  administer  measures  for  economic 
development,  in  the  nvimber  of  individuals 
able  to  direct  private  and  public  enterprises. 

This  state  of  readiness  represents  an  op- 
portunity for  further  advance  which  the 
aid-providing  countries  should  seize.  It  is 
clearly  time  to  find  more  development  capi- 
tal, and  I  can  assure  you  that  much  more 
capital,  both  public  and  private,  can  be  ef- 
fectively used.  The  sheer  bulk  of  the  prob- 
lems of  underdevelopment — the  number  of 
mouths  to  be  fed,  the  number  of  human  be- 
ings to  be  maintained  in  decent  shelter  and 
gradually  to  be  educated  and  made  produc- 
tive— continues  to  grow.  If  we  do  not  begin 
to  make  faster  progress  in  these  matters,  the 
prospect  is  for  discontent,  unrest,  and  ten- 
sions that  in  the  end  must  spill  over  national 
boundaries  and  ultimately  infect  the  rich 
nations  as  well  as  the  poor.  We  have  to 
exchange  views  and  act  in  collaboration  with 
each  other,  with  speed  and  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  hope 
this  20th  annual  meeting  of  the  World  Bank 
Group  and  our  sister  entity,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  will  proceed. 


St.\tement  by  the  Honorable  Jacob  Ahnon, 
Director  General,  Ministry  of  Finance, 
AND  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Bank 
for  Israel,  at  the  Fund's  Annual  Dis- 
cussion, September  29,  1965 

May  I  first  identify  myself  with  all  the 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  serious 
studies  which  were  made  last  year  in  search 
of  a  solution  to  the  problems  concerning 
international  payments  and  liquidity  by  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  the  staff, 
and  the  economists  and  statesmen  of  many 
countries. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  express  my  coun- 
try's appreciation  for  the  special  increase  in 
otir  quota  which  was  proposed  to  us  as  a 
result  of  the  Resolution  adopted  in  Tokyo 
last  year.  This  increase  was  a  result  of  the 
recognition  of  the  growth  of  Israel's  eco- 
nomic potential  and  its  share  in  interna- 
tional trade.  During  the  last  few  years,  in- 
cluding 1964,  our  gross  national  product 
has  been  increasing  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  about  10  percent  and  our  foreign 
trade  has  gone  up  by  an  annual  average  of 
about  15  percent.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  the  periodical 
review  of  quotas  of  individual  countries 
should  be  made  at  such  intervals  as  not  to 
lag   too   far   behind   economic   growth. 

There  is  a  special  point  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  up  with  regard  to  the  factors, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  are  relevant  in  de- 
ciding about  individual  quotas,  and  to 
which,  in  our  opinion,  the  Fund  has  not 
given  the  proper  weight  in  its  considera- 
tions. This  is  the  need  for  additional  inter- 
national liquidity  which  is  required  for  the 
servicing  of  foreign  debts.  In  many  coun- 
tries, especially  the  developing  ones,  the 
amounts  necessary  for  foreign  debt  servicing 
have  grown  considerably  and  will  do  so  even 
more  in  the  future.  In  planning  for  the 
foreign  reserves  to  be  available,  a  country 
must  take  into  account,  not  only  the  pay- 
ments which  have  to  be  made  for  Import 
of  goods  and  services,  but  also  its  obliga- 
tions for  debt  servicing.  These  amounts  are 
a  rigid  element  in  the  foreign  exchange  out- 
lays during  a  specific  period.  When  export 
proceeds    temporarily    decrease,     the     fixed 


amount  which  a  developing  nation  has  to 
pay  for  Its  debt  service  considerably  agEra 
vates  Its  ability  to  adjust  Its  Import  prolram 
to  the  shortfall  of  Its  receipts.  Conse 
quently,  a  country  which  has  a  heavy  debt 
to  service  must  make  provisions  for  holdlnf 
much  larger  reserves  than  a  country  in  a 
similar  International  trade  position  whl(h 
has  no  such  debt  burden.  If  the  IMP  quota 
is  to  be  the  flexible  portion  of  a  country's 
reserve  position,  which  can  be  Increased  in 
time  of  need,  this  particular  fixed  Item  of 
debt  servicing  should  be  given  special  con- 
sideration  In  establishing  a  country's  quota 
I  should  like  to  stress  that  I've  discussed 
only  the  international  liquidity  aspect  con- 
nected with  debt  servicing  of  developing 
countries,  without  dealing  with  the  general 
aspects  of  the  crucial  problem  of  the  in- 
creasing debt  burden. 

This  point  may  be  added  to  the  many 
other  reasons  why  the  developing  countries 
are  taking  an  increasing  interest  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  international  liquid- 
ity  in  general.  Although  it  is  generally  felt 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  an  imminent 
worldwide  reserve  crisis  during  the  next  few 
years,  it  is  also  agreed  that  ways  should  be 
found  of  eventually  matching  international 
liquidity  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  ol 
international  transactions.  As  Is  stated  in 
the  fund's  annual  report,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  flew  of  dollars  which  rein- 
forced foreign  exchange  reserves  in  manv 
countries  in  recent  years  will  continue  in  tho 
future  at  the  same  level.  New  devices  and 
methods  will  have  to  be  found  to  satisfy 
liquidity  needs,  and  we  believe  that  th.'y 
should  be  created  In  a  period  of  relative 
strength  and  confidence.  To  wait  until  the 
crisis  is  upon  us  is  to  invite  a  major  setback 
to  the  development  of  the  free  world.  We 
think  that  the  25-percent  general  increase  ui 
quotas  has  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  will  only  become  fully  effective 
through  the  extension  of  automatic  and 
semiautomatic  drawing  rights. 

Since  the  urgency  of  considering  this 
problem  has  now  been  recognized,  the  dis- 
cussion focuses  on  two  major  points,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  are  interconnected.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  institution — existing  or  to  be 
created— which  will  decide  if  and  when  to 
increase  international  reserves.  The  second 
is  how  these  newly  created  reserves  will  be 
allocated. 

As  to  the  institution,  we  are  opposed  to  the 
thinking  that  international  liquidity  is  the 
exclusive  concern  of  the  well-established. 
Industrialized  countries,  and  that  the  sole 
responsibility  for  a  solution  must  fall  upon 
them.  We  believe  that  all  countries  partici- 
pating in  free  international  trade  share  the 
responsibility  in  solving  major  world  eco- 
nomic problems  including  that  of  interna- 
tional liquidity.  We  are  aware  that  prob- 
ably the  final  answer  to  the  question  of 
fiduciary  international  money  Is  ultimately 
linked  with  a  supranational  authority.  Our 
problem,  however,  cannot  wait.  We  believe 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  appropriate 
forum  in  which  such  solutions  should  be 
thought  out  and  carried  through  is  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  This  has  been 
most  convincingly  put  by  Mr.  Schweitzer  In 
the  annual  report,  as  well  as  in  his  opening 
speech  this  week. 

The  Fund's  prestige  and  experience  as  an 
international  monetary  institution  makes  It 
the  natural  center  for  the  function  Involving 
deliberate  creation  of  reserves.  In  the  Fund, 
all  groups  concerned  are  represented,  and 
conflicting  points  of  view  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard  and  considered.  We 
realize,  of  course,  that  any  acceptable  solu- 
tion should  take  into  consideration  the 
point  of  view  of  the  major  industrial  coun- 
tries, but  the  existing  voting  rights  of  the 
Fund  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  safe- 
guarding   their    Interests.     In    our    opinion. 
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it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  future  of  the 
Fund  If  a  situation  should  arise  when  ready- 
made  solutions,  conceived  by  a  particular 
group  of  members.  wUl  be  presented  to  oiu- 
organization  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Tlie  Fund,  as  well  as  the  Bank,  have  suc- 
ceeded from  the  beginning  In  being  viewed 
by  all  members  as  organizations  in  which 
decisions  are  reached  after  a  common  effort 
is  made  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  a 
problem,  taking  Into  account  the  different 
interests  that  exist  in  this  Imperfect  world 
of  ours. 

We  are  not  Involved  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics in  which  abstract,  logical  thinking 
provides  the  right  answer.  We  are  trying  to 
study  an  economic  problem,  which  is  not 
only  one  of  pure  economic  theory,  but  is 
Interwoven  with  the  particular  interests  of 
different  countries.  To  exclude  from  the 
deliberations  from  the  outset  all  except  the 
industrial  countries  must  necessarily  affect 
the  final  solution  to  be  offered  to  all.  In 
effect,  any  solution  which  would  thus  be 
presented  to  all  members  would  be  the  result 
of  compromises  made  among  the  Industrial 
countries  themselves,  while  the  voice  of  the 
developing  countries  would  not  have  been 
heard.  If  we  want  to  prevent  the  IMP  either 
from  becoming  a  rubberstamp  or  from 
facing  a  split  between  the  developing  coun- 
tries, from  the  beginning,  these  deliberations 
should  not  be  the  sole  concern  of  a  special 
group  of  countries,  but  the  concern  of  all  of 
us. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  allocation  of  new 
reserves  and  where  they  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  tised.  many  propnisals  are  today 
under  discussion.  The  excellent  report  of 
the  Study  Group  on  the  Creation  of  Reserve 
Assets  headed  by  H.  R.  Ossola  from  Italy 
and  transmitted  to  the  Deputies  of  the  Group 
of  Ten.  rightly  points  out  that  "deliberately 
created  reserve  assets  must,  of  their  nature, 
initially  be  distributed  without  the  recip- 
ients having  to  forgo  real  resources  in 
order  to  earn  them,  but  will  thereafter  com- 
mand real  resources."  But  for  this  very 
reason,  it  seems  to  us  that  once  it  is  decided 
to  create  additional  international  liquid  as- 
sets, it  is  legitimate  to  expect  that  their 
creation  should,  in  the  first  place,  benefit 
those  countries  where  the  fluctuations  in  the 
balance  of  payments  are  greatest,  and  those, 
which  due  to  their  economic  growth  and 
increase  in  their  trade,  are  In  need  of  larger 
reserves. 

We  think  that  insufficient  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  possibility  of  linking  the 
question  of  international  liquidity  with  the 
general  problem  of  securing  sufficient  sources 
for  financing  the  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries. We  should  consider  seriously  the  pos- 
sibility, which  was  discussed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  report  of  the  Study  Group  of  the 
Ten.  of  "coupling  the  creation  of  reserve 
assets  with  the  provision  of  development 
finance  under  the  direction  of  an  interna- 
tional investment  Institution,  say.  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment." We  were  sorry  to  learn  that 
this  idea  of  combining  the  creation  of  re- 
serve assets  with  development  finance  was 
not  widely  favored  by  the  experts  of  the 
Group  of  Ten.  but  possibly  this  attitude 
could  be  changed  after  reconsidering  it  In  a 
broader  group  of  countries. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  coordination 
of  policies  of  International  and  national  in- 
stitutions operating  in  the  fields  of  inter- 
national Investment  financing,  short-term 
financing,  and  liquidity  creation  so  that  joint 
efforts  may  make  an  optimum  contribution 
to  the  narrowing  of  the  dangerous  gap  be- 
tween Industrialized  and  developing  nations. 
This  can  be  a  great  challenge  for  the  fund, 
and  may  I  conclude  with  an  expression  of 
the  hope  and  belief  that  this  challenge  will 
be  met. 


THE  PEACE  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  a  kind  of  anniversary,  although 
I  doubt  it  Is  one  that  will  be  celebrated 
much.  For  it  was  3  years  ago  that  a 
frightened  and  shuddering  world 
watched  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  move  toward  the  point  of 
maximum  danger  in  their  nuclear  con- 
frontation over  the  emplacement  of  of- 
fensive missiles  in  Cuba. 

Not  only  did  the  splendid  courage  and 
restraint  and  strength  of  will  shown  by 
President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers 
bring  us  through  the  crisis — it  also  paved 
the  way  for  the  thaw  in  the  cold  war 
which  later  made  possible  the  Limited 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Another 
fringe  benefit  was  the  "hot-line"  agree- 
ment, which  is  designed  to  enable  the 
two  great  supei'powers,  the  Soviets  and 
ourselves,  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing which  might  lead  to  a  con- 
frontation. 

No  one  would  claim  that  the  cold  war 
is  over,  or  that  it  is  safe  for  the  Free 
World  to  play  the  lamb  and  lie  down 
with  the  Communist  lion.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  in  the  3  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
Soviets  have  become  increasingly  sensi- 
tive to  the  risks  and  dangers  of  nuclear 
war  with  the  West,  and  have  demon- 
strated an  increasing  interest  in  a  va- 
riety of  measures  aimed  at  reducing 
those  risks  and  diminishing  those 
dangers.  They  have  begun  to  show,  in 
numerous  ways,  that  coexistence  is  more 
than  just  a  propaganda  slogan  for 
them — that  it  is  a  necessary  fact  of  life. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  their 
Chinese  cousins,  who  pretend  to  heap 
scorn  on  the  policy  of  coexistence,  also 
know  how  to  coexist  when  the  chips  are 
down — as  they  were  in  the  recent  India- 
Pakistan  conflict. 

One  of  the  incidental  byproducts  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  the  journal- 
istic invention  by  which  policymakers 
were  divided  into  two  categories: 
"hawks"  and  "doves."  Unlike  many  such 
glib  characterizations,  this  one  seems  to 
have  stuck.  The  reason  it  has  survived. 
I  suppose,  is  that  it  fills  a  real  gap  in  the 
language,  and  serves  as  a  handy  tool  for 
dividing,  in  a  general  way,  those  who 
look  primarily  toward  military  solutions 
to  international  problems  from  those 
v.ho  do  not.  and  those  who  believe  that 
diplomatic  initiatives  and  negotiations 
are.  in  the  long  run,  the  soundest  way  to 
solve  the  problems  over  which  the  Na- 
tion-States find  themselves  in  disagree- 
ment. 

I  have  long  subscribed  to  the  theoiy. 
which  has  probably  never  been  more 
clearly  stated  than  it  was  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  farewell  address,  that 
there  is  in  this  country  a  "military  in- 
dustrial complex,"  made  up  of  our  giant 
defense  producers,  our  professional  mili- 
tary people,  and  the  politicians  who  ex- 
pound their  views,  which  is  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  a  world  peace- 
keeping authority  to  take  the  place  of 
national  deterrents.  This  is  the  group 
which  opposes  measures  intended  to  ease 


the  cold  war  and  strengthen  the  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  group 
which  believes  we  are  engaged  in  a  "holy 
war  against  godless  communism."  in 
which  we  must  bury  them  or  be  buried 
ourselves. 

The  presidential  election  campaign  of 
1964  offered  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
cold  warriors  to  show  their  strength,  or 
lack  of  it.  The  outcome  was  a  crushing 
defeat  for  their  champion,  and  a  niassive 
endorsem.ent  by  the  American  people  of 
the  policies  wliich  had  brought  about  a 
lessening  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war 
through  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  President  Kennedy's  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soviet  Union  made  at  the 
United  Nations  in  September  1961  to  en- 
gage not  in  an  arms  race  but  in  a  peace 
race. * 

Sometimes,  we  fail  to  appreciate  that 
just  as  the  tug  of  war  between  hawks 
and  doves  goes  on  in  this  coimtry,  so  it 
goes  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well.  The 
idea  of  a  monolithic  Soviet  Government 
without  controversy,  debate  and  political 
struggle  is  naive  and  unrealistic.  The 
Russians  have  their  bomb  rattlers,  just 
as  we  do — and  they  also  have  their  co- 
existers.  In  a  sense,  the  fever  chart  of 
the  cold  war  is  a  reflection  of  these  in- 
ternal political  movements — the  more 
the  doves  on  both  sides  influence  policy- 
making, the  stronger  the  detente  be- 
comes: the  more  the  hawks  take  charge, 
the  chillier  our  relations  become.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  changes  in  the  cold  war 
can  influence  the  domestic  political 
scenes  in  both  countries.  When  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  blocs  deterio- 
rate, the  doves  lose  influence,  while  the 
momentum  of  steadily  improving  rela- 
tionships tends  to  consolidate  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  forces  on  both  sides 
who  favor  a  policy  of  detente. 

Looking  at  the  national  scene  today, 
my  judgment  is — and  I  hope  it  is  not 
merely  wishful  thinking — that  we  are 
moving  into  a  period  during  which  the 
momentimi  of  improving  the  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  can.  if  not  reversed  by  a 
major  war  over  Vietnam  or  some  other 
catastrophe,  generate  an  even  stronger 
and  more  durable  policy  of  detente  on 
both  sides. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam,  but  I  fully  support  the 
President's  effort  to  prevent  fm-ther  vio- 
lations of  the  1954  international  agree- 
ments. We  have  a  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  we  must  live  up  to  that 
commitment,  as  we  lived  up  to  our  com- 
mitments in  Western  Europe  following 
World  War  II.  It  is  the  official  policy  of 
our  Government  to  seek  negotiations 
looking  toward  a  cease-fire  and  a  reason- 
able and  honorable  settlement  of  that 
war.  The  President  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  bring  such  negotiations  about. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  our 
main  goals  in  the  field  of  international 
relations — arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, and  end  to  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  stronger  interna- 
tional institutions  to  maintain  peace 
through   law.    Our   responsibilities   for 

achieving  and  securing  peace  are  heavy, 

but  all  is  not  gloom,  and  progress  is  being 
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made  toward  our  ultimate  goals.  No  one 
is  happy  at  the  thought  that  Americans 
are  fighting  today  in  Vietnam.  No  one 
is  happy  as  coffins  come  home.  Every- 
one can  hope  that  the  conduct  of  the  war 
will  result  in  an  absolute  minimum  of 
American  casualties — and  I  hope  and 
pray  and  believe  that  it  will.  Neverthe- 
less, on  other  fronts,  we  have  real  reason 
for  measured  optimism. 

My  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion center  around  the  United  Nations, 
although  they  are  not  limited  to  that 
sphere.  This  may  seem  remg^-kable  to 
my  colleagues,  in  view  of  the'  fact  that 
only  a  few  months  ago  the  U.N.  was  vir- 
tually flat  on  its  back,  with  the  General 
Assembly  incapacitated  because  of  a 
deadlock  between  the  major  powers  over 
the  dues  delinquencies  of  members  who 
had  refused  to  support  certain  peace- 
keeping operations. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations 
figures  importantly  in  the  chain  of 
events  of  I'ecent  months  which  have  led 
me  to  my  guardedly  optimistic  prognosis 
for  advancing  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  a  number  of 
these  events. 

First.  The  first  significant  event  was 
the  celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  late  June. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  this  meet- 
hig  as  an  observer  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  order  to  join  in  the  commemora- 
tion, both  Houses  of  the  Congress  had 
shortly  before  unanimously  assented  to 
a  resolution.  Senate  Congressional  Re- 
solution 36,  which  said,  in  part: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  of  America  rededicates  Itself 
to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  furtherance  of  international  coopera- 
tion within  the  framework  of  law  and 
order   •    ♦    *. 

The  resolution  also  went  on  to  provide 
for  participation  by  the  Congress  in  the 
White  Hou.se  Conference  on"  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  about  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  a  little  wl?ile.  But 
just  as  significantly,  it  further  expressed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  executive 
branch  should: 

( 1 )  review  with  a  high  sense  of  urgency 
the  current  state  of  international  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  with  a  view  to  making  specific 
suggestions  for  strengthening  this  ma- 
chinery, (2)  review  other  major  elements 
of  international  community  and  cooperation 
with  a  view  to  making  specific  suggestions  to 
promote  the  growth  of  institutions  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  law  and  order,  and 
(3)  review  urgently  the  status  of  disarma- 
ment negotiations  with  a  view  to  fvuther 
progress  in  reducing  the  dangers  and  burden 
of  competitive  national  armaments. 

There  is  however  a  further  ground  for 
the  hope  that  Congress  may  be  prepared 
to  take  a  more  positive  and  mature  posi- 
tion on  disarmament.  On  April  8  of  this 
year  one-quarter  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  joined  as  cosponsors 
of  the  "planning  for  peace"  resolution, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  which 
I  have  been  introducing  in  the  Senate  in 
various  forms  ever  since  1959.  The  gist 
of  this  resolution  is  its  expression  of  sup- 


port for  the  efforts  of  the  President  to 
achieve  peace  and  disarmament  under 
legally  effective  controls  and  to  develop 
international  institutions  capable  of 
permanently  keeping  the  peace.  It  also 
goes  on  to  request  the  President  to 
formulate  specific  proposals  for:  First, 
an  international  disarmament  organiza- 
tion; second,  a  permanent  world  peace 
force;  third,  world  tribunals  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  international 
disputes  not  settled  by  negotiations; 
fouith,  appropriate  and  reliable  financial 
arrangements  required  for  the  support  of 
the  necessary  international  institutions; 
and,  fifth,  such  other  institutions  as  may 
be  needed  for  the  enforcement  of  world 
peace  under  the  rule  of  law. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  resolution 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  May  11  and  12.  and  although  the 
testimony  given  by  administration  of- 
ficials was  not  as  bold  as  might  have  been 
desired,  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  the  testimony  taken  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  resolution.  The  only  notes 
of  dissent  came  from  an  isolated  spokes- 
man for  the  radical  right. 

In  view  of  the  well-known  hostility  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  to  the  goals 
of  disarmament,  international  peace- 
keeping, and  international  cooperation, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  read  too  much 
into  this  expression  of  sentiment.  It 
should  certainly  not  be  construed  as  an 
advance  blanket  endorsement  of  any  of 
the  several  intermediate  steps  toward 
disarmament  which  have  been  under  dis- 
cu.ssion  lately.  For  example  the  proposal 
that  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  be  ex- 
tended to  underground  tests,  with  lim- 
ited on-site  inspection,  remains  a  con- 
troversial, if  not  downright  unpopular 
step  in  the  minds  of  a  .significant  number 
of  Senators. 

The  high  point  of  the  commemoration 
at  San  Francisco  was  provided  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant,  who  summar- 
ized the  achievements  and  shortcomings 
of  the  world  organization  in  a  20-year 
balance  sheet,  and  then  went  on  to  ask 
and  an.swer  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions : 

Is  It  really  only  the  scourge  of  war  or  the 
lash  of  terror  that  can  make  us  move  toward 
the  goal  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  world? 
Can  we  not  make  the  effort  to  advance  out  of 
our  own  sense  of  respcnsibility  and  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  be  driven  like  refugees  be- 
fore a  storm  which  may  be  unleashed  by  our 
own  inability  to  take  hold  of  the  future? 
I  believe  not  only  that  we  can,  but  that  we 
must,  make  the  effort. 

That  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
was  almost  the  last  important  conference 
in  which  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  as 
our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  He  was 
one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  my  gen- 
eration, a  generation  which  is  itself  be- 
ginning to  pass;  and  his  death  has  left 
not  only  the  U.N.,  but  the  Nation  and 
the  world  as  well,  shorn  of  an  asset  of 
incalculable  value.  No  man  will  be  able 
for  a  long  time  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
eloquence,  his  wit,  his  profound  under- 
standing, not  only  of  world  conditions 
and  of  the  people  of  the  world,  but  of  the 
character  of  his  colleagues  in  the  U.N. 


and  in  Washington.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  was  and  is  held  today  by  his 
colleagues  is  truly  unique.  As  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  known  him 
personally  as  a  friend,  his  death  meant  a 
real,  intense  personal  loss  to  me. 

Second.  A  second  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment which  centers  upon  the  United 
Nations  was  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg 
to  succeed  Adlai  Stevenson  as  American 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
appointment  of  Arthur  Goldberg — whom 
I  am  also  proud  to  call  a  friend — has, 
however,  been  a  boon  to  the  U.N.  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Anyone  who  shares  my 
view  of  the  need  for  enforceable  world 
law  as  an  alternative  to  war  must  surely 
appreciate  the  symbolism  of  sending  a 
highly  respected  member  of  our  highest 
court  to  represent  this  country  at  the 
U.N.  In  addition.  Justice  Goldberg's 
willingness  to  leave  his  high  post  to  as- 
sume the  ambassadorship  reflects  most 
favorably  on  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  far  and 
away  the  most  important  asset  acquired 
by  the  United  Nations  has  been  the  per- 
son of  the  Ambassador  himself. 

Arthur  Goldberg  has  been  described  as 
a  "militant  dove,"  and  the  description  is 
accurate.  I  can  vouch  for  his  devotion 
to  the  goal  of  worldwide  law  and  law  en- 
forcement as  an  alternative  to  worldwide 
war  and  weapons,  because  he  spoke  to  me 
about  it. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  him  can  attest  to  his  limitless 
energy,  resourcefulness,  and  tenacity  in 
pursuit  of  an  objective  on  which  he  sets 
his  sights.  One  may  be  sure  he  did  not 
leave  the  Supreme  Court  to  become  a 
imbberstamp  for  the  hawks  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate,  the  State  Department,  or  the 
White  House  staff. 

It  was.  therefore,  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  hear  him  reaffirm,  in  a 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1965,  his  conviction  that  "the 
work  of  bringing  the  i\ile  of  law  to  the 
relations  between  sovereign  states  is  the 
greatest  adventure  in  man's  history. 
There  is  no  alternative  except  the  ex- 
cluded one  of  doom  for  all  mankind." 

Equally  significant  was  the  following 
restatement  of  a  basic  tenet  of  American 
foreign  policy,  first  propounded  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  1961: 

The  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment to  which  we  are  all  committed  remains 
elusive,  but  it  is  a  necessary  and  indispens- 
able goal.  We  have  to  work  toward  it  vig- 
orously and  thoughtfully  and  with  goodwill 
and  not  be  deterred  by  what  must  be  mone- 
tary setbacks.  Most  of  all  we  should  con- 
centrate on  immediate  practical  steps  to  re- 
verse the  arms  spiral. 

This  is  in  an  excerpt  from  an  eloquent 
speech  made  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  at 
the  United  Nations  on  September  23. 

A  third  event  which  took  place  during 
September  imparted  additional  momen- 
tum to  the  cause  of  peace.  Thi-ee  thou- 
sand delegates — mainly  jurists,  presi- 
dents of  bar  associations,  and  lawyers — 
from  more  than  115  countries  assembled 
in  Washington  to  take  part  in  the  second 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law. 
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They  gathered  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
subjects — space  law,  the  law  of  Interna- 
tional communications,  human  rights, 
international  organizations,  the  law  of 
disarmament,  among  others — but  mainly 
their  concern  was  the  extension  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  international  commu- 

iiity. 

This  goal  was  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  President  Johnson  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  delegatec,  when  he  charac- 
terized the  rule  of  law  as  "the  surest  road 
to  a  fruitful  and  a  secure  peace,"  Presi- 
dent Johnson  went  on  to  underline  the 
need  to  work  "toward  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national controls,  which  must  be  the 
world's  goal." 

Recognizing  the  need  for  far  more 
public  education  on  the  complex  issues  of 
disarmament  and  peacekeeping,  the 
Conference  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  prompt  study  of : 

Alternative  drafts  of  disarmament 
agreements,  including: 

First.  A  treaty  or  treaties  to  insure 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, nuclear  military  technology  and 
stiategic  delivery  vehicles. 

Second.  A  treaty  for  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban. 

Third.  A  treaty  for  a  freeze  in  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  and  strategic 
delivery  vehicles,  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  such  weapons  and 
vehicles. 

Treaties  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  international 
controls. 

The  various  types  of  disarmament  or- 
ganizations and  procedures  necessary  to 
verify  the  performance  of  obligations 
under  each  of  these  treaties. 

Measures,  including  enforcement 
measures,  needed  to  insure  effective 
execution  of  various  categoiies  of  dis- 
armament treaties. 

Measures  to  strengthen  the  peacemak- 
ing machinery  of  the  United  Nations  in 
a  disarming  world. 

Fourth.  Development  should  be  not- 
ed. The  best  evidence  that  the  United 
Nations  is  out  of  the  doldrums  and  back 
in  business  was  supplied  not  long  ago 
during  the  very  tense  and  delicate  nego- 
tiations which  ultimately  led  to  a  cease- 
fire in  the  conflict  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  should  hardly  surprise  any- 
one to  learn  that  Ambassador  Goldberg 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  negotiations. 
His  skills  as  a  mediator  are  legendary, 
and  his  experience  in  the  field  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  first  as  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  American  labor  un- 
ion, and  later  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
is  unmatched  in  the  United  Nations  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  With  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  shc^wing  the  way  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  become  a  far  more  effective 
organ  of  mediation  and  conciliation  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  need  for  such  development  could 
hardly  be  more  acute.  New  crises,  such 
as  the  one  now  in  the  offing  in  Rhodesia, 
will  place  additional  strains  upon  the 
U.N.  machinery  if  violence  erupts. 
Ways  must  be  found  to  get  the  parties 
talking  to  one  another  and  keep  them 
tT Iking  to  one  another  until  a  suitable 


accommodation  can  be  discovered  and 
agreed  to.  But  I  am  confident  that  the 
search  will  be  pursued  with  Increased 
vigor  because  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
presence  at  the  U.N. 

Fifth.  Coinciding  with  this  renewal  of 
the  U.N.'s  mediating  activity  was  the 
historic  visit  and  tribute  to  the  U.N.  by 
the  Pope.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
other  single  act  that  would  do  more  to 
restore  to  the  U.N.  a  sense  of  confidence 
in  its  own  potential  and  a  rededication 
to  its  own  high  purposes  than  this. 
Speaking  for,  and  as  the  head  of  the  en- 
tire Roman  Catholic  Church,  Pope  Paul 
characterized  his  message  to  the  United 
Nations  as  "a  solemn  moral  ratification 
of  that  lofty  institution."    He  declared: 

This  organization  represents  the  obliga- 
tory path  of  modern  civilization  and  world 
peace — 

And  went  on  to  say — 

The  edifice  which  you  have  constructed  must 
never  fall;  it  must  be  perfected  and  made 
equal  to  the  needs  which  world  history  will 
present.  You  give  sanction  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  the  relations  between  peoples 
should  be  regulated  by  reason,  by  justice,  by 
law,  by  negotiation;  not  by  force,  nor  by 
violence,  not  by  war,  not  by  fear  or  deceit- 
He  said. 

This  effect  of  this  declaration  was  to 
place  the  full  moral  weight  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  behind  the 
United  Nations  and  its  goals.  This  is 
no  inconsiderable  asset,  particularly  in 
the  United  States  where  the  rabid  anti- 
Communists  of  the  radical  right  have 
been  trying  to  get  this  country  out  of 
the  U.N.  because  the  Communists  are  in 
it.  Their  weird  pseudoreasoning  con- 
demns the  U.N.  as  a  "Commie  front" 
which  is  taking  over  the  world,  and 
which  will  first  disarm  and  then  enslave 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  De- 
spite the  decisive  defeat  of  Barry  Gold- 
water,  these  paranoid  ravings  persist, 
and  the  potential  for  trouble  from  peo- 
ple who  believe  this  nonsense  continues 
to  be  menance  to  peace. 

That  is  why  it  is  particularly  useful 
for  the  United  Nations,  especially  now, 
to  have  received  so  strong  and  unequiv- 
ocal an  endorsement  from  the  one  in- 
stitution in  the  free  world  whose  basic 
tenets  and  philosophy  is  wholly  at  odds 
with  Communist  doctrine:  the  Catholic 
Church. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
Pope's  speech  which,  to  my  thinking,  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  desei-ves. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Pope  Paul 
asked  this  rhetorical  question: 

Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  see  the 
necessity  of  coming  thus  progressively  to  the 
establishment  of  a  world  authority,  able  to 
act  efflcaclously  on  the  Juridical  and  politi- 
cal levels? 

Although  the  Pope  clearly  hopes  there 
is  not.  the  answer  unfortunately  is  that 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  fail 
to  appreciate  this  necessity.  In  fact  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  fellow  citizens  fall  into  this 
category,  and  I  know  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  generally 
reflect  their  views. 

As  a  result,  too  often  the  United  Na- 
tions is  defended  orPthe  ground  that  it 


is  useful  as  a  debating  society,  or  that  it 
provides  a  means  for  cooling  off  crises 
by  getting  the  parties  to  talk  out  their 
problems.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
role  of  the  U.N.  as  a  mediator  and  con- 
cilator  is  an  important  one,  which  I 
should  like  to  see  greatly  strengthened. 

But  to  my  thinking  the  chief  impor- 
tance of  the  United  Nations  lies  in 
its  potential  for  developing  into  what 
Pope  Paul  described  as  "a  world  author- 
ity, able  to  act  efficaciously  on  the  ju- 
ridical and  political  levels."  That  is  the 
greatest  need,  yet  it  is  a  goal  which  as 
yet  lacks  the  support  of  a  consensus  of 
informed  opinion.  It  would  be  unreal- 
istic to  hope  for  such  a  consensus  to  ma- 
terialize simply  on  the  strength  of  the 
Pope's  statement.  Nevertheless,  as  one 
who  has  toiled  long  and  hard  in  this 
vineyard,  I  am  delighted  by  Pope  Paul's 
contribution  to  the  educational  effort  on 
behalf  of  enforcible  world  law,  and  I 
would  be  even  more  gratified  if  its  sequel 
is  to  be  increased  interest  in  the  subject 
by  the  great  community  of  Catholic 
scholars  across  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  The  sixth  item  in  this  catalog 
of  hopeful  developments  was  highlighted 
not  long  ago  by  a  major  speech  urging 
prompt  action  to  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

Senators  may  remember  that  earlier 
this  year  Senator  Kennedy  made  another 
speech  on  this  same  theme,  and  perhaps 
may  be  aware  of  the  numerous  speeches 
and  statements  which  I  and  others  have 
made  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion for  well  over  a  year.  The  burden 
of  our  argvunent  has  been  simply  this: 
Five  nations  now  have  the  capacity  to 
explode  nuclear  bombs.  But  recent  tech- 
nological advances  have  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  producing  nuclear  weapons 
and  have  made  it  possible  for  a  growing 
number  of  countries  to  build  nuclear 
arsenals  within  a  relatively  short  time. 

In  many  of  these  countries  there  are 
great  pressures  to  "go  nuke,"  as  the  in- 
siders refer  to  it.  In  time  these  pres- 
sures may  well  prove  irresistable  to  poli- 
ticians who,  after  all.  have  to  be  respon- 
sive to  public  opinion.  A  good  case  in 
point  is  India,  which  has  both  the  ca- 
pacity to  build  a  nuclear  arsenal  and  the 
military  need  to  produce  a  counter  to 
China's  bomb.  Although  Prime  Minis- 
ter Shastri  has  so  far  resisted  the  do- 
mestic pressures  to  build  an  Indian 
bomb,  there  are  few  observers  who  be- 
lieve that  he  and  his  successors  could 
hold  out  indefinitely. 

The  solution,  about  which  there  is 
general  agreement  between  the  negoti- 
ators of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  is  to  conclude  an  international 
agreement,  on  the  model  of  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  which  would 
prohibit  nuclear  powers  from  transfer- 
ring nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear 
states.  Nonnuclear  states  would  have  a 
corresponding  obligation  not  to  receive 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
nonnuclear  states  would  also  be  pro- 
hibited from  manufacturing  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  nuclear  states  could 
not  help  them.  Both  the  nuclear  and 
the  nonnuclear  states  could  take  no  other 
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action  to  increase  tlie  number  of  inde- 
pendent nuclear  entities  in  the  world, 
whether  a  state  or  some  other  kind  of 
organization. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  these  pror>ositlons;  but  it  can 
be  a  long  jump  from  general  agreement 
to  a  signed  and  sealed  treaty,  and  so  far 
we  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  jump. 
The  obstacle  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  reluctance  of  our  State  De- 
partment to  discard  its  outmoded  and 
probably  unworkable  plan  to  create  a 
NATO  nuclear  force,  known  as  the  MLF, 
with  West  Germany  as  a  member.  The 
Russians  have  objected  to  this  proposal 
since  they  fear  that  it  is  simply  a  device 
to  give  the  West  Germans  a  finger  on  the 
nuclear  trigger.  Our  ofiBcials  have  de- 
nied that  it  would  do  this,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Russians  have  refused  to  sign  a 
nonproliferation  treaty  which  permits 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  an 
MLF-type  force. 

Actually  the  whole  dispute  is  moot, 
since  MLF  is  a  dead  duck  anyway:  the 
French  have  always  opposed  it,  most  of 
the  other  NATO  nations  are  at  best  un- 
enthusiastic  about  it,  including  the 
British,  who  are  now  backing  away  from 
their  own  alternative  to  it,  and  even 
among  the  West  Germans,  whom  it  was 
designed  to  woo,  there  are  differences  of 
its  opinion  as  to  its  desirability.  Even 
here  in  the  United  States  the  experts  at 
the  Pentagon,  who  never  believed  there 
was  any  military  value  in  the  plan,  have 
begun  to  urge  the  consideration,  as  an 
alternative,  of  a  nuclear  consultation 
committee  which  the  various  NATO  al- 
hes  could  participate  in.  Such  a  device, 
it  is  believed,  would  not  be  objectionable 
to  the  Russians  and  hence  would  not 
pose  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  nego- 
tiation of  a  nonproliferation  agreement. 
So  far  the  anonymous  spokesmen  for 
the  State  Department,  who  seem  to  play 
so  large  a  role  in  our  foreign  policy,  have 
refused  to  back  off  their  insistence  that 
the  MLF  plan  be  preserved. 

Parenthetically,  I  always  wonder  why 
there  has  to  be  an  "anonymous  spokes- 
man" for  the  State  Department.  Why 
cannot  the  State  Department  issue  a 
press  release  with  a  name  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  to  show  which  individual  within 
the  Department  has  made  the  statement, 
and  whether  the  statement  does,  in  fact, 
represent  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State? 

Nevertheless  I  think  that  there  is  room 
for  guarded  optimism  about  the  pros- 
pects for  an  agreement  to  halt  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  at  least  a 
sense  of  movement  in  the  area,  of  re- 
newed interest  in  the  subject  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press,  and  it  may  be 
that  when  our  representatives  return  to 
the  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva, 
hopefully  in  January,  the  chances  for  a 
treaty  will  have  been  substantially  im- 
proved. And  if  a  treaty  can  be  nego- 
tiated on  this  subject,  we  may  be  able 
to  break  the  logjam  on  other  subjects 
and  proceed  to  the  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  test  ban  to  include  under- 
ground tests.  ^ 

Seventh.  The  development  which  I 
should  like  to  discuss  next  has  been  saved 


for  last  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it 
has  not  happened  yet.  I  am  referring  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation,  which  has  been 
scheduled  to  take  place  from  November 
29  to  December  1  of  this  year. 

Since  the  ICY  activities  are  not  nearly 
so  widely  known  as  they  should  be,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to  pro- 
vide some  background.  A  resolution  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  designated 
1965  as  International  Cooperation  Year. 
In  order  to  provide  for  maximum  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  this 
event.  President  Johnson  issued  a  call  to 
Government  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  join  in  a  massive  educational 
program  to  develop  new  ideas  and  focus 
public  attention  on  the  various  aspects 
of  international  cooperation.  This  edu- 
cational effort  will  culminate  in  the 
White  House  Conference  at  the  end  of 
November. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  named  one  of 
the  12  congressional  delegates  to  the 
Conference,  and  I  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  a  niunber  of  the 
convmittees,  particularly  those  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament,  Peacekeeping 
Operations — U.N.,  Research  on  tlie  De- 
velopment of  International  Institutions, 
Development  of  International  Law,  and 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  im- 
pact which  this  conference  will  have. 
Some  of  the  reports  Which  I  have  seen 
seem  quite  bold  and  imaginative:  others 
unfortunately  are  rather  timid.  Never- 
theless the  potential  for  an  important 
contribution  to  the  on -going  debate  on 
international  cooperation  is  there,  and 
I  shall  certainly  be  doing  what  I  can  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

While  all  these  developments  provide  a 
basis  for  a  measure  of  optimism,  the  first 
task — and.  in  many  ways,  the  most  dif- 
ficult— still  remains:  creating  a  climate 
of  opinion  in  the  United  States  which 
will  make  peace  possible.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  we  who  pursue  the 
goal  of  world  peace  through  seeking  to 
build  strong  international  institutions 
which  would  take  the  place  of  arms  and 
make  war  obsolete,  are  "soft  on  com- 
munism," and  are  idealistic  dreamers. 
But  they  are  wrong  on  both  counts. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  negotiated  with 
the  Russians  knows  how  jealous  they  are 
of  their  own  sovereignty,  and  how  reluc- 
tant they  would  be  to  placing  themselves 
under  the  rule  of  enforcible  world  law. 
The  program  which  I  have  always  advo- 
cated has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
unilateral  disarmament  or  other  such 
pacifist  visions.  The  plan  of  disarma- 
ment which  I  support  is  nothing  less 
than  the  Kennedy-Johnson  program  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  un- 
der strict  international  controls,  ade- 
quate to  detect  and  prevent  cheating 
by  any  party. 

An  essential  part  of  any  such  agree- 
ment is  enforcible  world  law  in  the 
limited  field  of  peace  and  disarmament. 
Agreement  to  such  a  plan  could  never 
be  achieved  by  being  "soft"  with  the 
Russians.  It  can  be  arrived  at  only 
through  tough,  grueling,  hard-headed 
negotiations  which  would  p)ersuade  their 
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leaders  that  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  for  them  to  relinquish  this 
absolute  sovereignty  and  phobia  in  favor 
of  .secrecy,  and  against  an  open  society 
which  are  two  of  the  most  difiBcult  hur- 
dles for  us  to  overcome  in  our  search 
for  peace. 

Tho  second  error  lies  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  labels  "mystics,  visionaries 
and  dreamers"  to  those  who  support  this 
program  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
last  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son. 

The  true  dreamers  are  the  ones  who 
think  we  can  let  the  arms  race  run  on 
indefinitely  without  eventually  blowing 
all  of  civilization  into  the  hereafter,  or 
that  we  can  ever  arrive  at  a  stable  con- 
dition of  world  peace  without  first  hav- 
ing achieved  a  strong  and  viable  detente 
with  Russia. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  shake 
ourselves  out  of  this  dream  world  and 
take  heart  from  our  Pounding  Fathers 
who  knew  in  1776  that  if  they  did  not 
hang  together  they  would  hang  sepa- 
rately. 

They  knew  that  the  institutions  of  a 
nation-state  adequate  to  the  need  could 
not  be  built  on  the  rickety  foundation 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  just  as 
we  know  that  the  U.N.,  as  it  exists  today, 
lacks  the  power  and  the  authority  to 
enforce  world  peace  through  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

Therefore  we  must  either  revise  the 
U.N.  Charter,  and  revise  it  radically,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  many  times  in  the  past, 
or  we  must  create  a  new  Intemationai 
organization,  hopefully  on  the  founda- 
tions built  by  the  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva,  which  would 
be  able  to  have  the  administrative 
institutions  necessary  to  enable  it  to  en- 
force world  peace  and  disarmament  bv 
an  agreement  between  all  the  majority 
military  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  put  aside  narrow 
parochial  interests  and  found  a  stable 
order— because  the  times  demanded  it. 
Anything  less  would  have  cau.sed  failure 
by  reason  of  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
arose  during  the  period  between  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Becau.se  of  what  was 
done  then,  the  United  States  was  born, 
survived,  and  grew  to  greatness. 

We  are  in  a  far  greater  crisis  today. 
It  is  not  mere  survival  as  a  nation,  but 
sHrvival  as  a  species — the  human  species. 
Homo  sapiens— which  is  at  stake.  Yet 
I  am  enough  of  an  optimist  to  hope  that 
we  will  have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
to  heed  Pope  Paul's  admonition,  and  call- 
ing once  more  upon  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Franklin,  join  with 
other  nations  to  build  the  strong  interna- 
tional institutions  needed  to  realize  the 
Pope's  stirring  prophecy: 

No  more  war,  war  never  .^gain. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  MEMORIAL  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  FATHER  FLANAGAN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  641,  which  was  reported  to- 
day from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  641)  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  its  environs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded       to       consider      the      joint 

resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  has 
considered  it  favorably,  and  recommends 

its  passage. 

It  would  grant  consent  for  Boys  Town 
to  erect  a  monument  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  honor  Father  Flanagan,  the 
founder  of  Boys  Town,  located  near 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  so  many 
boys.  He  started  an  institution  that  will 
live  for  a  long  time,  even  though  Father 
Flanagan  is  no  longer  with  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Tlie  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  641) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  to  strike  out  "Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the":  so  as  to 
make  the  concurrent  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Antl-Vletnam  Agitation 
and  the  Teach-in  Movement",  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Jutllciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended.  The 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  65), 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


considered  and  reported  3  nominations  and 
approved  approximately  41  watershed  proj- 

6C^S 

A  number  of  bills  are  pending  before  the 
committee  which  may  receive  early  consid- 
eration during  the  second  session  beginning 
In  January  1966. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman. 


NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI— RE- 
QUEST FOR  RETURN  OF  PAPERS 
FROM     THE     HOUSE    OF     REPRE- 


SENTATIVES 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF    PAMPHLET    ENTITLED    "THE 
ANTI-VIETNAM    AGITATION    AND 
THE  TEACH-IN  MOVEMENT 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  65,  which  was  re- 
ported  today   from   the   Committee   on 

Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  infonnation  of  he  Senate. 
The  Legisl.\tive  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  65)  to  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Anti-Vietnam 
Agitation  and  the  Teach-in  Movement." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to   consider   the   concurrent 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  disagreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill,  S.  619,  for  the  relief  of 
Nora  Isabella  Samuelli,  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  thereon  and  the 
appointing  of  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  request  be  made  to  have  the 
papers  returned  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana    [Mr.  Mansfield! ? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  

SUMMARIES   OF   ACTIVITIES   OF 

CERTAIN  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  summaries  of  activity 
of  the  following  Senate  committees  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress: 
Agriculture,  Armed  Services,  Public 
Works,  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
Space. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 

COM.MITTEE    ON    ACRICaLTURE 

AND  Forestry, 
October  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  During  the  1st  session  o^ 
the  89th  Congress  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  16  bills  as 
shown  on  the  attached  list. 

Twenty-four  days  of  hearings  have  been 
held  In  connection  with  these  and  other 
bills  being  studied  by  the  committee.     We 


List  of  Measures  Favorably  Reported  to 
THE  Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriciilture  and  Forestry,  89th  Congress, 
1st  Session 

senate  bills 

S.7:  Establishment  of  Spruce  Knob-Sen- 
eca Rocks  National  Recreation  Area.  Ap- 
proved September  28,  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
207). 

S.  199 :  Relocation  of  utility  costs  in  water- 
shed projects.  Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  May  26,  1965. 

S.  1270:  Extension  of  boiled  peanut  exemp- 
tion from  marketing  quotas.  Referred  to 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  July  26, 
1965.  The  subject  matter  of  this  bill  was 
subsequently  included  in  H.R.  9811. 

S.  1271 :  Extension  of  authority  to  lease  to- 
bacco acreage  allotments.  Referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e  July  26,  1965. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  bill  was  subse- 
quently Included  in  H.R.  9811. 

S.  1689:  Increasing  authority  of  Forest 
Service  to  rent  property  from  employees. 
Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment  Octo- 
ber 5,  1965. 

S.  1766:  Loans  and  grants  for  rural  water 
supply  systems.  Approved  October  7,  1965 
( Public  Law  89-240 ) . 

S.2092:  Authorizes  paid  advertising  pro- 
grams under  celery,  sweet  corn,  limes,  and 
avocado  marketing  orders.  Passed  Senate 
August  30, 1965. 

S.2294:  Extension  of  International  Wheat 
Agreement  Act  of  1949.  Reported  to  House 
August  4,  1965. 

S.  2679:  To  amend  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Control  Act.  Reported  to 
Senate  October  20, 1965. 

HOUSE    BILLS 

HR.4152:  Increases  borrowing  authority 
of  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  and 
otherwise  strengthens  those  banks  and  the 
production  credit  associations.  Approved 
October  4.   1965    (Public  Law  89-237). 

H.R.  5721 :  Provides  for  acreage  poundage 
controls  on  tobacco.  Approved  April  16, 
1965  (Public  Law  89-12) . 

H.R.5508:  Various  provisions  designed  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Approved  August  4,  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-106) . 

H.R.  6691:  Validates  certain  paymeins 
made  by  the  Forest  Service  to  Indian  fire- 
lighters! Approved  June  5.  1965  (Public  Law 
89-34). 

H.R.  8620:  Permits  certain  payments  un- 
der 1965  feed  grain,  wheat,  and  cotton  pro- 
grams, even  though  disasters  prevented  pro- 
ducers from  planting.     Approved  August  6, 

1965  (Public  Law  89-112). 

H.R.  9497:  Extends  time  for  1966  crop 
wheat  marketing  quota  referendum.  Ap- 
proved July  24. 1965  (Public  Law  89-82) . 

H.R.  9811:  Provides  for — 

1.  Class  I  b.<ise  milk  marketing  orders,  and 
manufacturing    milk    marketing    orders    for 

1966  through  1969. 

2.  Extension  of  wool  program  through  De- 
cember 31,  1969. 

3.  Extension  of  the  feed  grain  program 
through  the  1969  crop  with  amendments. 

4.  A  1966  through  1969  cotton  price  sup- 
port and  diversion  program,  with  provision 
for  limited  o%'erplantlng  for  export  and 
transfers  of  cotton  allotments. 
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5.  Extension  of  the  voluntary  wheat  mar- 
keting certificate  program  through  the  1969 
crop  with  amendments. 

6.  A  new  4-year  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram under  which  cropland  could  be  re- 
tired for  from  5  to  10  years. 

7.  Miscellaneous  provisions  relating  to 
acreage  measurement,  tobacco  allotment 
leasing,  the  boiled  peanxit  exemption  from 
marketing  quotas,  a  study  of  the  parity  in- 
come position  of  fanners,  transfers  of 
acreage  allotments  on  State  lands,  reconsti- 
tution  of  farms,  the  use  of  projected  yields, 
and  CCC  purchases  of^airy  products  at  mar- 
ket prices  for  various  programs. 

8.  Rice  diversion  programs  during  1966 
through  1969  if  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment falls  below  that  for  1965,  and  minimum 
rice  value  factors  for  1966  and  1967. 

Senate  approved  conference  report,  clearing 
it  for  the  President  October  12,  1965. 


October  21,  1965 


Summary  or  AcrivmEs  bt  Senate  Com- 
MnTEi:  ON  Armed  Services,  89th  Congress, 
1st  Session 

r-EGISU^TlON 

Public  Law  89-37:  Authorizing  appropri- 
ations during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
ment, research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  these  purposes  in  the 
amount  of  $15,402,800,000. 

Public  Law  89-188:  Military  construction 
authorization.  Authorizes  military  con- 
struction and  provides  authorization  for 
housing  construction  and  maintenance  in 
the  amount  of  $1,780,062,000. 

Public  Law  89-132:  Military  pay  increa.'se. 
This  bill  (1)  increased  the  basic  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  with 
over  2  years  of  service  by  11  percent  for  en- 
listed persons  and  6  percent  for  warrant 
officers  and  officers:  (2)  increased  the  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
with  luider  2  years  service  by  an  average 
of  17.3  percent  for  enlisted  persons  and  22 
percent  for  officers;  (3)  incieased  the  hos- 
tile fire  pay  by  $10  per  month— from  $55  to 
$65;  and  (4)  revised  the  cost-of-living 
formula  under  which  retired  pay  is  In- 
creased, resulting  in  a  4.4  percent  increase 
for  persons  already  retired. 

The  increases  total  $991,268,000  for  per- 
sons on  active  duty  and  $56,7C1,000  for  re- 
tired persons  over  full  fiscal  year. 

Public  Law  89-198:  Cash  awards  for  in- 
ventions. Establishes  a  program  of  cash 
awards  for  suggestions,  inventions,  or  sci- 
entific achievements  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  that  contribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency, economy,  or  other  improvement  of 
Government  operations. 

Public  Law  89-157:  Increasing  number  of 
Air  Force  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels. 
Provides  enhanced  promotion  opportunity 
for  Air  Force  officers  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  lieutenant  colonel  by  authorizing  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  officers  that  might 
hold  these  grades. 

Public  Law  89-149:  Incentive  pay  for  car- 
rier flight  deck  personnel.  Authorizes  pay- 
ment of  incentive  hazardous  duty  pay  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  serve  on 
the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  during 
aircraft  operations. 

H.R.  1805:  Promotion  of  Naval  Reserve 
captains  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  colonels 
from  below  the  zone.  Provides  permanent 
authority  for  the  selection  of  Naval  Reserve 
captains  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  colonels 
from  below  the  normal  promotion  zone. 

H.R.  7484:  3-star  rank  for  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral. Authorizes  statutory  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant general  or  vice  admiral  lor  the  officers 
who  serve  as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army, 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

Public  Law  89-50:  Extending  the  time 
for  filing  claims  for  musterlng-out  payments. 
Extends  the  time  for  filing  claims  for  mus- 


tering-out  payments  and  repeals  the  author- 
ity for  these  payments  on  July  1.  1966. 

HJl.  724:  Transfer  of  certain  Canal  Zone 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Permits  the  transfer  of  the  persons 
convicted  of  offenses  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for  trans- 
fer to  prisons  within  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  89-150:  Transportation  of  re- 
mains of  deceased  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Authorizes  the  transj>or- 
tation  at  Government  expense  of  the  remains 
of  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  if  the  dependent  dies 
at.  or  while  traveling  to  or  from  the  mem- 
ber's place  of  active  duty. 

Public  Law  89-193:  Early  payday  for  mem- 
bers Of  the  Armed  Forces.  Permits  military 
paydays  as  much  as  3  days  before  the  last 
day  of  a  pay  period  when  the  last  day  of 
the  p.Ty  period  falls  on  a  Saturday,  a  Sun- 
day, or  a  legal  holiday. 

Public  Law  89-26:  Special  allowances  to 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  evacxiated  from  danger  areas.  Au- 
thorizes the  payment  of  special  allowances 
and  dislocation  allowances  to  dependent*  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  when 
these  dependents  are  evacuated  to  the 
United  States  from  an  overseas  danger  area. 
H.R.  3045.  Acceptance  of  foreign  decora- 
tions. Authorized  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have 
served  In  Vietnam  to  accept  and  wear  decora- 
tions and  awards  tendered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  or  the  governments  of 
friendly  foreign  forces  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Public  Law  89-143:  Disposition  of  un- 
clnlmed  property.  Facilitates  the  disposal 
of  lost,  abandoned,  or  unclaimed  personal 
property  In  the  custody  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Public  Law  89-160:  Language  training  for 
dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Authorizes  language  training  for  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  In  anticipation  of 
assignment  to  permanent  duty  outside  the 
United  States  for  their  .sponsors. 

H.R.  5571 :  Incentive  pay  for  staffs  of  sub- 
marine operational  commanders.  Author- 
izes payment  of  Incentive  pay  for  submarine 
duty  to  persons  qualified  in  submarines  who 
are  attached  to  staffs  of  submarine  opera- 
tional commanders  if  the  duties  of  the  per- 
.son  require  his  .serving  on  a  submarine  and 
if  he  so  serves  for  an  average  of  48  hours 
per  month  during  each  3-month  period. 

H.R.  5665:  Advances  of  funds  to  Armed 
Forces  of  friendly  foreign  nations.  Author- 
izes disbursing  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  advance  funds  to 
members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
forelj^n  nation  imder  exigent  circumstances 
if  reciprocal  privilege  is  granted  to  the 
United  States. 

Public  Law  89-172:  Promotion  of  Air  Force 
Reserve  officers  to  the  grades  of  brigadier 
general  and  major  general.  Reinsutes  statu- 
tory authority  for  promotion  of  Air  Force 
reservists  to  Reserve  general  officer  grades. 
Public  Law  89-140:  Transportation  for  de- 
pendents requiring  medical  care.  Author- 
izes transportation  at  Government  expense 
for  dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  accompanying  members  at 
posts  of  duty  outside  the  United  States  where 
required  medical  care  is  not  available  locally. 
Public  Law  89-51:  Amending  ROTC  legis- 
lation. Corrects  three  technical  deficiencies 
in  the  ROTC  Vitalization  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  7812:  Loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly 
foreign  countries.  Would  authorize  the  loan 
of  11  ships  to  6  friendly  foreign  nations. 

Public  Law  89-151:  Payment  of  unused  ac- 
crued leave  to  survivors.  Authorizes  pay- 
ment to  survivors  of  deceased  members  of  the 
uniformed    services    for    the    unused    leave 


credited  to  the  deceased  on  the  date  of  his 
death. 

Public  Law  89-101 :  Transportation  of  ve- 
hicles of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces:  For 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  outside 
the  United  States  who  are  ordered  to  other 
duty  outside  Uae  United  States  where  they 
cannot  take  their  dependents  or  automobiles 
permits  the  Secretary  of  the  service  con- 
cerned to  authorize  the  transportation  of  an 
automobile  owned  by  the  member  to  such 
place  as  the  SecreUiry  may  authorize. 

H.R.  9975:  Shipment  of  automobiles  of  de- 
ceased or  missing  persons.  Authorizes  ship- 
ment at  Government  expense  from  locations 
within  the  United  States  of  private  vehicles 
owned  by  missing  or  deceased  military  or 
civilian  employees  of  the  Government. 

H.R.  10234:  Elimination  of  reimbursement 
among  the  medical  facilities  of  the  military 
departments.  Eliminates  the  statutory  re- 
quirement for  reimbursement  among  the 
military  departments  for  hospitalization  fur- 
nished to  a  member  or  a  dependent  of  an- 
other military  department. 

Public  Law  89-152:  Prohibition  on  de- 
struction or  mutilation  of  draft  cards.  Makes 
a  person  who  knowingly  destroys  or  know- 
ingly mutilates  a  draft  registration  card  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

S.  28:  Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act 
of  1965.  Revises  and  consolidates  the  laws 
relating  to  stockpile  management  and  per- 
mits  orderly  disposal   of  stockpile  excesses. 

S.  1856:  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  uniforms. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell 
uniform  clothing  to  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps. 

Considered  and  favorably  reported  15  bills 
and  resolutions  authorizing  disposal  of  siu-- 
plus  quantities  of  23  materials  from  the  na- 
tional and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  hav- 
ing an  estimated  market  value  of  $1,020,- 
830,000.  These  bills  and  resolutions  are  sum- 
marized under  the  activities  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  National  Stockpile  and  Naval 
Petrolcvun  Reserves,  below. 

Considered  and  favorably  reported  three 
measures  authorizing  disposal  of  land  excess 
to  military  requirements. 

NOMINATIONS 

Considered  49,075  nominations.  Eight  com- 
mittee meetings  were  required  for  considera- 
tion of  civilian  and  military  officials  to  statu- 
tory offices  traditionally  involving  personal 
appearances  by  nominees  before  committee. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ACTTVITIES 

Preparedness  Inuestigating  Subcommittee 

Conducted  hearings  on  combat  readiness 
of  the  Army  and  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
Army  Reserve  into  the  Army  National  Guard. 

Continued  study  of  conflict  in  South  Viet- 
nam, including  adequacy  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  U.S.  forces  there. 

Continued  monitoring  implementation  of 
the  four  nuclear  test  ban  safeguards. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Suhcoinviittce 

Held  nine  meetings  in  exercising  legisla- 
tive oversight  over  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  policies  and  programs  being 
carried  out  by  that  Agency  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Act  of  1949. 

National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Subcommittee 

Considered  and  favorably  reported  S.  28, 
which  would  revise  and  consolidate  laws  re- 
lating to  stockpile  management  and  would 
permit  orderly  disposal  of  stockpile  excesses. 

Recommended  15  separate  bills  and  resolu- 
tions authorizing  disposal  from  national 
stockpile  and  supplemental  stockpile  of  ex- 
cess quantities  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  rubber, 
silk  noils,  raw  silk,  magnesium,  bismuth  al- 
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lovs  diamond  dies,  hyosclne.  chromium, 
fluorspar,  silicon  carbide,  vegetable  tannin 
extracts,  colemanite,  chromlte,  abaca  mckel. 
Suartz.  talc,  and  graphite.  The  cstlniated 
market  value  of  the  materials  approved  for 
disDOsal  Is  $  1 ,020,830,000. 

Accomplished  consultation  for  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  Department  of  the 
Navy  on  contracts  affecting  naval  petroleum 
reserves. 

Status  of  Forces  Subcommittee 
Conducted  hearings  and  issued  report  on 
that   part   of    the   NATO   Status   of   Forces 
Treaty  relating  to  criminal  jurisdiction  not 
waived  by  host  countries  in  which  U.S.  forces 
are  stationed. 
Officer  Gradi  Limitations  Subcovimittcc 
Considered  reports  submitted  by  military 
departments  on  oflicer  grade  distribution. 


Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works 
In  the  10  months  since  the  Senate  orga- 
nized—the Committee  on  Public  Works  ha^ 
reported  21  bills  and  resolutions.  12  of  ^'hicb 
have    become    law.     This    ^are    statistical 
analysls-however— hardly  indicates  the  ex- 
tent of  the  conunlttee-s  work.  „-o lor 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  Ave  n.ajor 
leeislatlve   tasks  faced  the   committee.     To 
ac'compU^  this,  the  committee  l^eM  39  days 
of  hearings,  including  10  days  of  field  hear- 
ings and   6  days  of  executive  sessions   and 
produced   one  major  staff  study   and   a  30- 
minute  filmed  report  on  air  pollution,  en- 
titled "111  Winds  on  a  Sunny  Day. 

All  told,  the  committee  held  63  days  of 
public  hearings  on  all  measures  It  considered. 
The  committee  considered  and  reported 
legislation  which  has  now  been  signed  Into 
law  relating  to  amendments  to  the  Federal 
water  Pollution  Control  Act.  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  provides  for  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Admm  stra- 
tfon  grants  for  waste  treatment  facilities, 
demonstration  grants  for  f^er  separation 
and    the    establishment    of    water    quality 

standards.  ,     .   ^ 

The  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  standards  to 
control  automotive  vehicle  emissions,  a  new 
Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  and 
international  air  pollution  control  with  our 
neighboring  countries.  „„,>,„, 

A  solid  waste  disposal  program  was  ^^^^^^Z 
Ized  and  provides  funds  amounting  to  $92.5 
million  over  Uie  next  4  years  to  assist  m 
earbage  and  refuse  disposal. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  (S.  560)  which 
is  desiKued  to  provide  for  Improved  coopera- 
ttonbT  Federal  agencies  to  control  water 
an?  air  pollution  from  Federal  Installations 
and    facilities    and    to    control    f utomotive 
vehicle  air  pollution  has  passed  the  Senate. 
in  addition  to  the  above  legislative  activi- 
ties, the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  conducted  12  days  of  hear- 
ings   in    the    field    and    in   Washington    on 
progress  and  programs  relating  to  the  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution.    These  hc^rlnS!  y'' 
provide  the  basis  for  considering  the  need  and 
desirability  of  further  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Another    major    piece    of    legislation    re- 
ported by  the  committee  was  the  O^"^"^ 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Bill  of 
1965     This  bill  authorizes  the  construction 
of  142  water  resources  projects  throughout 
the  united  States,  at  a  total  co5,t  of  about  $- 
billion      The  bill  was  pa.«?scd  by  the  Sonnie 
after  the  conclusion  of  extensive  hearings  by 
the  committee,  spanning  a  period  of  over  4 
months.    In  addition  to  the  authorization  of 
individual   river   and   harbor    flood   control 
projects,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of  gen- 
eral provisions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  this 
highly  Important  program. 
CXI 1766 


The   committee   considered   and   reported 
the  Public  WorkB  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  which  provides  grants  and 
loans   for    public    works    and   development 
faculties,  and  other  financial   assistance  in 
conjunction    with    long-term    planning.     It 
provides    for   technical   assisUnce.   research 
and  InfM-matlon  to  these  areas,  and  estab- 
lishes standards  for  area  and  district  eligibU- 
ity    as  weU  as  provides  for  regional  acUon 
plc^nnlng  commissions.    It  also  Includes  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  and  regions      it 
authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  5fw 
million  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
The   committee   considered   and   reported 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
Tills  is  substantially  the  same  bill  that  was 
considered  during  the  88th  Congress.      The 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  provide  public  works 
and   economic   development   programs,   and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region      Included  under  the  act  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Regional  Commission,  the  de- 
velopment Of  an  adequate  highway  system 
for  the  region,  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  health  facilities,  land  Improvement 
and  erosion  control,  timber  development  as- 
sistance, mining  area  restoraUon  and  a  water 
resource    survey.    Including     the    highway 
funds,  the  total  authorization  for  this  bill 
Is  $1,092  million. 

In  addition  to  the  major  bills  the  commit- 
tee considered  legislation  In  the  field  of  dis- 
aster relief  for  the  Northwest  area,  the  Hxir- 
ricane  Betsy  disaster  bill,  and  an  overall  dis- 
aster relief  bill  which  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  special  congressional  action  whenever  a 
major  disaster  occurs.  Two  of  these  have 
passed  the  Senate  and  the  Hurricane  Betsy 
bill  has  been  reported  and  is  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  ,      ^  ^ 

The  committee  also  considered  prospec- 
tuses for  90  buildings  at  an  estimated  value 
of  $240,507,909  and  38  proposals  for  water- 
shed development  at  a  totol  cost  of  $80.- 
38  "•  531  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Arothcr  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
which  has  become  law  authorized  funds  for 
continuation  of  work  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  previously  authorized  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  for  flood  control  and 
np.vlgation  purposes.  This  bill  involves 
$263  million. 

The  road  legislation  included  approval  or 
apportionment  of  highway  trust  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  the  highway  beautlfl- 
catlon  bill,  both  of  which  have  been  enacted 

^*^A  third  Library  of  Congress  building  has 
been  authorized,  at  a  cost  of  $75  million, 
and  siened  Into  law. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
ffrounds  has  held  hearings  on  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  long-range  land-use  plan  for  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  This  matter  is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  subcommittee. 

The  final  action  of  this  session  has  been 
the  consideration  of  the  establishment  ofan 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President.  This 
measure  has  been  reported  and  is  on  the  Sen- 
at9  Calendar. 


Resume  of  the  Activities  of  the   Senate 
Committfe  on  Rt;LES  and  Administration 

during     the      1st     SESSION     OF     THE     89tH 
CONGRE.'jS 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Cou- 
eress  173  legislative  Items  were  referred  to 
or  originated  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  Of  those  Items  of  PrfPOf  d 
legislation  considered  by  the  committee  1 15 
were  reported  to  the  Senate.  All  but  12  of 
these  measures  have  been  e°«f.^d  or  agree^ 
to  as  of  the  present  date.  Of  the  14  biUs 
and  joint  resolutions  reported,  7  have  be- 
come public  laws. 


Of  particular  significance  are  the  follow- 
ing legislative  items: 

1    Senate    Concurrent    ResoluUon    2:    To 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress.     Hearhigs  were  held 
early  In  the  session  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.     Subse- 
quently,    the     concurrent     resolution     was 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee  which 
was  then  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House      This  action  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of    the   Congress   which   has  met  In  almost 
continuous     session     lor    approximately     6 
months     The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
committee    will   be    designed    to   strengthen 
the   Congress,    to   simplify   and   expedite    It^ 
operations,  to  Improve  Its  relationships  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  Goverrunent,  and 
to  enable  It  better  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ities   under    the    Constitution.     This    marks 
the  first  complete  overall  study  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  in  almost  20  years. 

2   S    1310— The  National  Museum  Act  of 
1965     This  bill  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
by   the  subcommittee  on   the  Smitiisoman 
Ii'stitution.      On    September    10.    1965.    the 
bill  was  passed  bv  the  Senate  and  is  presently 
pending  in  the' Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration.   The  purpose  of  S.  1310  Is  to 
give   recognition   to   the   Nation's   museunas 
as  significant  cultural  and  educaUonal  insti- 
tutions, and  to  assist  the  museum  field  by 
authorizing  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
strengthen  its   activities  of   service   to   the 
Nation's    museums,    now    numbering    over 
5,000  and  visited  by  Americans  an  estimated 
300  million  times  a  year. 

3    s  1474 To  create  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  poUtical 
activity  by  officers  and  employees  of  Govern- 
ment      This    measure    was    the    subject    of 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections.    Subsequently,  It  was  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  Senate  where  It  was 
passed  on  August  25.  1965.     At  the  present 
time  the  measure  Is  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.    In  essence, 
S   1474  proposes  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
commission    of    12    members   which   would 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study   of   the   Federal  laws  which   limit   or 
discourage  the  participation  of  Federal  and 
State  officers  and  employees  In  political  ac- 
tivity with  a  view  to  determining  the  effect 
of  such  laws,  the  need  for  their  revision  or 
elimination,  and  an  appraisal  of  the  extent 
to  which  undesirable  results  might  accrue 
from  their  repeal.     This   Is  the  first  time 
that  such  a  comprehensive  study  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

4  HR  9495:  Increasing  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  October  5.  1965.  and  by  the  Senate  on 
October  18,  1965.  It  Is  now  await  ng  the 
approval  of  the  President.  Basically,  the 
bill  increases  the  appropriation  airthortea- 
tlon  and  extends  the  time  for  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  to 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  a  permanent  memorial  to  former  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

5  H  J  Res.  597:  A  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of  rocketry. 
This  bin  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 20  1965,  and  by  the  Senate  on  October 
15  1965  It  is  now  awaiting  the  approval  of 
the  President.  It  authorizes  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
erect  a  permanent  national  memorial  in  the 
natvure  of  a  work  of  art  on  the  campus  of 
Clark  University  in  Worcester,  Mass..  in  fit- 
ting commemoration  of  Doctor  Goddard,  the 
father  of  modem  rocket  propulsion. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, through  October  19.  1965.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  considered 
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and  processed  reqtiests  from  Senate  stand- 
ing, select,  and  special  committees  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  Inquiries  and  investigations 
In  the  amount  of  $5,387,690.  Legislation 
providing  for  such  expenditures  in  the 
amount  of  $5,363,000  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  Its  regular  legislative  busi- 
ness the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration concluded  its  long  Inquiry  into  the 
financial  or  business  Interests  of  Members, 
officers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate,  ptirsuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  212  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 367  of  the  88th  Congress.  On  June  30, 
1965,  the  committee  made  Its  final  report — 
Senate  Report  No.  388 — containing  specific 
findings  and  recommendations.  One  result 
of  the  committee's  investigation  was  the  ap- 
pointment and  organization  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. 

Over  and  above  itsi  heavy  legislative  dock- 
et, the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration resolved  many  matters  of  policy  and 
performed  innumerable  tasks  related  to  Its 
administrative  jurisdiction.  These  Included 
significant  studies  and  Improvements  In  the 
Senate  Restaurant  operations,  the  Issuance 
of  completely  revised  senatorial  long-distance 
telephone  regulations  and  the  adoption  of 
regulations  for  the  awarding  of  service  pins 
to  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

Gordon  F.  Harrison, 

Staff  Director. 

Approved. 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jord.^n, 

C/ia!>7na?i. 

Senate  Sp.'vce  CoMMmEE  AcTivrriES 
The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee has  been  actively  engaged  during  cal- 
endar year  1965  in  the  oversight  of  our  na- 
tional space  program.  The  committee  met 
January  26  and  27,  1965,  with  officials  from 
the  NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  review  the  national  program  for  space 
launch  vehicles.  Testimony  was  taken 
from  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  and  other  officials  of  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Because 
of  the  classified  nature  of  the  testimony  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  these  hearings 
were  held  In  executive  session.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  testimony  taken  was  declassified  and 
hearings  were  printed. 

NASA's  budget  request  for  $5,260  million 
was  submitted  early  in  January  and  In- 
cluded in  S.  927,  which  was  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Anderson  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  on  February  1,  1965.  After  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  request  by  the  staff, 
open  hearings  were  held  on  March  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  30,  1965.  On  March 
15,  1965,  a  classified  hearing  was  held  at 
which  time  the  space  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  were  reviewed.  This 
testimony,  along  with  the  testimony  held  in 
open  hearings,  was  subsequently  published 
in  three  volumes  containing  over  1,100 
pages  which  covered  NASA's  scientific  and 
technological  programs  and  program  man- 
agement, NASA's  program  budget  detail,  and 
a  sununary  review  of  NASA's  post-Apollo 
planning.  After  several  days  of  executive 
meetings  to  mark  up  the  bill,  the  committee 
on  May  13,  1965,  reported  Its  recommenda- 
tions as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7717.  In  act- 
ing en  the  House  approved  bill  of  $5,183,844,- 
B50  the  Senate  committee  recommended  a 
total  of  $5,106,826,350.  The  committoes  met 
in  conference  in  June  and  agreed  to  a  con- 
fer:;nce  report  totaling  $5,190,396,200. 

NASA's  appropriation  Is  contained  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  and 
the  Appropriation  Committees  subsequently 
appropriated  a  total  of  $5,175  million  In  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  19C6. 


On  August  23,  24,  and  25,  1965,  the  commit- 
tee met  to  take  testimony  on  the  national 
space  goals  for  the  post- Apollo  period.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  from  Adminis- 
trator James  E.  Webb  and  associates  of 
NASA;  Dr.  Donald  P.  Hornig,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology;  and  Dr. 
Harry  H.  Hess,  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  and  Dr. 
Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald,  who  were  testifying 
as  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  committee  also  heard  in  closed 
session  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  who  testified  as 
Director,  D.D.R.  &  E.,  Department  of  De- 
fense. These  hearings  are  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  being  readied  for  publication  in  the 
near  future. 

The  committee  has  also  continued  Its  In- 
terest In  the  international  aspects  of  space 
and  NASA's  participation.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  two  Senate  documents  were  pub- 
lished: Document  No.  44,  "U.S.  International 
Space  Programs,"  which  contains  the  text 
of  executive  agreements,  memorandums  of 
understanding,  and  other  International  ar- 
rangements made  between  1959  and  the 
present;  and.  Senate  Document  No.  56  titled, 
"International  Cooperation  and  Organiza- 
tion for  Outer  Space,"  which  contains  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  patterns  of  Inter- 
nationnl  cooperation  in  space  activities  be- 
tween nations,  the  international  scientific 
commxinity,  the  professional  associations  and 
industrial  organizations. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES, FILE  REPORTS,  AND  SIGN 
BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  following  today's  session 
until  the  Senate  reconvenes  tomorrow, 
Friday,  October  22,  1965,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  that  committees  be 
autlioiized  to  file  reports,  together  with 
any  individual,  additional,  supplemen- 
tary, or  minority  views,  if  desired;  and 
that  the  Vice  President  or  the  President 
pro  tempore  be  autliorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHUSTER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  situation,  for  the,  sake  of  the 
Record,  is  that  after  we  passed  a  bill,  S. 
919,  which  had  been  amended  by  the 
House,  shortly  after  its  passage  I  was 
informed  by  the  Air  Force  that  the  figure 
should  have  been  $3,771.33  rather  than 
$4,153.83.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  this  personally,  but  I  hope 
the  explanation  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  67)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (3.  919)  for  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  T.  Schuster, 
United  States  Air  Force  (retired),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 


thorized and  directed,  in  the  eiu-oUment  of 
the  said  bill,  to  make  the  following  correc- 
tions, namely,  on  line  5,  page  1,  strike  out 
"$4,153.83"  and  Insert  in  ll€u  thereof 
"$3,771.33",  and  on  line  9,  page  1,  strike  out 
"August  31,  1960"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  2,  1959." 


SHIP  MORTGAGE  BONDS- 
FERENCE  REPORT 


-CON- 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2118)  to  amend  sec- 
tions 9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916. 
and  subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act,  1920.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  report  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  20,  1965,  p.  27822, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  clarifies  certain  problems  relating 
to  ship  mortgage  bonds  in  financing  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of 
Americari-flag  vessels.  The  House  and 
Senate  bills  as  passed  were  identical,  with 
one  exception,  that  exception  was 
whether  or  not  the  legislation  .should 
affect  pending  litigation.  The  Senate 
bill  included  a  provision  which  made  the 
validation  of  bonds  inapplicable  to  bonds 
pending  in  litigation  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. The  House  struck  this  savings 
provision.  The  conferees  VvCre  appointed 
to  settle  this  one  difference.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  in  which  a  sav- 
ings provision  similar  in  effect  to  the 
savings  provision  included  in  the  origi- 
nal Senate  bill  has  been  adopted  by  the 
conferees. 

During  the  conference  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  primary  concern  of  the  House 
members,  as  well  as  the  Senate  mem- 
bers, was  not  to  permit  the  legislation  to 
affect  in  any  way  any  rights  pending  in 
litigation  through  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  It  was  agreed  that  all  dis- 
putes pending  before  the  judicial  biancli 
involving  rights  which  would  otherwise 
be  affected  by  the  legislation  should  not 
be  disturbed.  The  savings  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill  originally  attempted  to 
accomplish  this  and  the  savings  provi- 
sion agreed  to  in  conference  has  the 
same  purpose.  Therefore,  any  ship 
mortgage  bonds  pending  in  litigation  en 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  that  other- 
wise would  be  affected  by  the  lesislaticn 
will  remain  unaffected  and  the  litigation 
affecting  such  bonds  will  be  contiii'.cd 
as  if  no  legislation  had  been  pas.^cd. 

There  is  one  matter  that  I.  and  I  am 
sure  the  other  conferees  are  most  inter- 
ested in  clarifying.  This  question  was 
raised  in  two  aide  memoirs  from  the 
German  Government  and  a  recent  letter 
dptcrl  October  7,  1965,  from  Douglas 
MacArthur   II,    Assistant    Secretary    of 
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State  for  Congressional  Relations.  The 
suggestion  was  made  in  these  notes  that 
this  legislation  in  some  way  was  directed 
against,  and  discriminatory  toward, 
German  interests.  Notliing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

This  has  been  a  very  complicated  mat- 
ter and  I  can  understand  where  some 
confusion  could  arise.  However.  I  think 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  German  in- 
terests of  citizens  of  other  nations  and 
interests  of  U.S.  citizens  are  represented 
on  both  sides  of  the  Westhampton  litiga- 
tion exempted  from  the  effects  of  this 
bill.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  an  Amer- 
ican bank  as  mortgagee  and  trustee  un- 
der the  trust  agreement,  German  bond- 
holder-,  under  the  trust  agreement,  and 
German  and  American  guarantors  on 
the  bonds  and  on  separate  notes.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  ai'c  48  general 
creditoi-s,  some  of  whom  are  American 
companies  and  many  are  foreign  com- 
panies including  German  interests.  In 
fact  there  are  recorded  in  the  West- 
hampton case  no  fewer  than  four  Ger- 
man general  creditors  who  have  claims 
based  upon  supplying  labor,  materials, 
and  services. 

If  the  Westhampton  decision  in  the 
court  of  appeals  is  sustained,  it  could 
mean  that  the  Gennan  bondholders 
could  recover  against  an  American  guar- 
antor for  any  losses  sustained  from  be- 
ing placed  in  the  same  position  as  Amer- 
ican, German,  and  other  foreign  general 
creditors.  The  substance  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  is  not  a  controversy  between 
German  interests  and  U.S.  interests. 
There  are  both  German  and  American 
companies  interested  in  sustaining  the 
validity  of  the  bonds  in  question,  and 
there  are  American  and  German  general 
creditors  who  are  not  interested  in  hav- 
ing any  preference  recognized. 

The   difficulty   in   understanding  this 
saving  clause   might  well  be  based  on 
the  unfamiliarity  of  some  with  the  tra- 
dition and  policy  we  have  in  this  country 
of    considering    each    branch— the    ju- 
dicial,  the  executive,   and   the  legisla- 
tive— as  independent,  separate,  coequal 
branches  of  Government.    This  concept 
is,  of  course,  foreign  to  one  more  fa- 
miliar with   the  parliamentary  system 
of   government  such   as  that  found   in 
Germany.     Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures again  and  again  each  session  pass 
legislation   with   special   provisions   in- 
cluded, geneially  referred  to  as  saving 
clauses,  which  exclude  from  the  effect 
of  any  legislative  act  rights  pending  in 
litigation.     This   is  proper.     The  effort 
made  in  this  legislation  is  tlie  same  that 
has  been  made  time  and  time  again  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens or  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation 
when  legislation  is  enacted.     It  is  my 
absolute  conviction  that  this  legislation 
is  not  in  any  way  discriminatory  toward 
any  citizen  or  any  nation  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  substantiated  that 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
discriminate  against  any  citizen  regard- 
less of  nationality. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  cojiference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  168)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  increases  in  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11588)  making  supplemental  ap- 
1  lopriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  29,  31,  33,  34,  36,  38,  39,  48,  55. 
56,  60.  62,  63,  70,  78,  80.  81,  82,  83,  84,  and 
89  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and 
that  the  House  i-eceded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  14.  18.  30,  53.  66.  and  85  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1758.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
peri?ons  to  be  represcnt«d  in  matters  before 
Federal  agencies; 

S.  2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  advertis- 
ing; 

S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing  the  constriic- 
tlon,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers,  and  hart)ors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleni 
Bacola  Clacco,  MD.;  and 

Hli.6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter  split-pole  magnetic 
.spectrograph  system  with  orangepeel  in- 
ternal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mansfield 
in  the  chair). 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on   the    disagreeing    votes    of    the    two 


Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8310)  to  aonend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in 
providing  more  flexibility  in  the  financ- 
ing and  administration  of  State  rehabili- 
tation programs,  and  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  services 
and  facilities  provided  under  such  pro- 
grams, particularly  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  groups  presenting  spe- 
cial vocational  rehabilitation  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  is  signed  unanimously  by 
the  conferees  on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate 
and  also  signed  unanimously  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  statement  in  the  Record 
explaining  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  8310  as  passed  by  the  Senate  made  no 
change  in  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  among  the  States  for  the 
basic  program  of  grants  and  no  change  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  matching  provisions. 
As  passed  by  the  House  the  legislation  gave 
less  emphasis  to  the  per  capita  Income  factor 
in  allocating  funds  among  the  States  and  in- 
creased the  Federal  share  to  a  flat  75  percent, 
without  regard  to  per  capita  income  levels 
in  the  States,  by  1967.  The  conference  com- 
mittee recommends  that  we  retain  the  pro- 
vision for  squaring  the  per  capita  Income 
factor  in  the  allocation  of  funds  imder  exist- 
ing law  and  accept  the  House  provisions  for 
increasing  the  Federal  share  to  75  percent  by 
1967.  This  will  authorize  additional  Federal 
funds  for  all  States  under  section  2  of  the 
Vocational  Reliabllitation  Act. 

Under  existing  law,  there  Is  an  open-end 
authorization  on  appropriations  and  no  limit 
on  period  of  time  with  re.spect  to  sections  2, 
3.  and  4  of  the  Vocational  Rehabnttatlon  Act. 
The  conference  committee  recommends  that 
appropriation  ceilings  be  established  lor  the 
years  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  New  authoriza- 
tions will  be  necessary  for  later  years. 

In  the  case  of  section  3,  the  conference 
committee  recommends  emphasis  on  new 
methods  for  providing  rehabiUtation  serv- 
ices and  increased  services  for  the  severely 
disabled  with  a  Federal  share  of  90  percent 
for  the  first  3  years  of  projects  and  75  per- 
cent for  the  final  2  years.  The  Senate  for- 
mula for  the  allocation  of  funds  would  be 
retained. 

H.R.  8310  as  p.issed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate provided  for  the  construction  and  initial 
staffing  of  sheltered  workshops  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  A  Federal  share  of  50  per- 
cent is  provided  for  in  the  bUl  as  It  passed 
the  House,  in  the  case  of  construction  cost*. 
The  conference  committee  recommends  ■ 
adoption  of  the  Senate  Federal  matching  pro- 
visions that  authorize  the  States  to  decide 
whether  they  will  adopt  a  flat  50  percent  as 
the  Federal  share,  a  percentage  between  33 "^ 
and  66*3  percent  based  on  per  capita  income 
level,  or  a  variable  percent  based  on  economic 
differences  of  regions  in  the  State. 
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The  conference  committee  recommends 
that  construction  costs  Include  acquisition 
of  land  and  the  acquisition  of  existing  build- 
ings under  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
House  approved  appropriation  limitations 
and  authorities  for  extending  Initial  staffing 
assistance  to  all  new  facilities  constructed 
after  enactment  of  the  legislation.  The 
limited  amounts  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  will  require  special  considera- 
tion to  facilities  constructed  under  the  new 
program. 

In  the  case  of  training  grants  the  confer- 
ence committee  recommends  that  a  Federal 
share  of  90  percent  be  adopted  and  that 
training  grants  be  available  to  rehabilitation 
facilities  as  well  as  to  workshops.  A  total  of 
$245  million  in  appropriations  would  be 
authorized  for  the  3  years  1966-68. 

The  conference  committee  also  recom- 
mends a  maximum  of  $100,000  for  State  plan- 
ning for  comprehensive  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, specifying  the  fields  in  which  training 
may  be  supported  under  the  act  and  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
in  the  case  of  the  organizational  location 
of  the  State  agency  for  rehabilitation. 

Finally,  the  conference  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  of  the  Senate  provisions  for 
Increasing  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handlcapoed  from  $400,000 
per  year  to  $500,000  per  year. 

The  conference  report  is  agreed  to  by  all 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  by  all  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Prcsiient. 
the  compromise  reached  between  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  H.R. 
8310.  the  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1965.  will  provide  a 
greatly  expanded  progrnm  of  aid  to  the 
States  for  programs  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 

The  chief  difference  heiweoA  t'lc  Sen- 
ate and  House  bills  was  over  the  allot- 
ment formula  which  determines  the 
amount  which  each  State  receives  under 
title  II  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  and  the  formula  which  determined 
the  Federal  matching  provisions. 

The  Senate  retained  the  current  Hill- 
Burton  formula  under  which  allotments 
are  based  on  population  and  per  capita 
income  squared,  with  built-in  floors  and 
ceilings  on  how  much  and  how  little 
each  State  can  receive.  The  House  for- 
mula allotted  funds  on  the  basis  jf  popu- 
lation and  simple  per  capita  income, 
with  a  provision  that  no  State's  allot- 
ment will  be  less  than  that  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  The  House  formula  also  con- 
tained a  maintenance-of-effort  require- 
ment. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  keep  the  basic 
Hill-Burton  formula  but  deleted  the 
built-in  flooi-s  and  ceilings.  They  also 
included  the  requirement  that  no  State's 
allotment  shall  be  less  than  its  allot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1965  and  the 
maintenance-of-eflfort  requirement. 

I  strongly  support  the  conference  ac- 
tion because  by  giving  added  weight  to 
a  State's  per  capita  income  it  gives  the 
poorer  States  a  fairer  break  and  thus 
provides  for  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  Greater  social  utility  will 
result  from  funds  distributed  in  this 
manner.  As  a  Senate  member  of  the 
conference,  I  am  glad  to  report  this 
result. 
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On  a  related  matter,  the  conference 
accepted  the  House  provision  providing 
a  75  percent  Federal  share  for  basic  sup- 
port grants  under  title  II  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  This  will  help 
all  States,  but  especially  those  with  lower 
per  capita  income,  to  improve  their  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

The  bill  will  provide  grants  to  pay  part 
of  the  costs  for  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  rehabilitation  services,  for  new 
methods  and^tcchniques  of  providing 
services,  for  the  construction  and  staffing 
of  workshn;.^';.  for  improved  training 
pro.jrams  in  v.orkthops.  for  improvement 
grants,  for  tcclui'cal  assistance  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  national 
standard-setting  body,  the  National 
Policy  and  Performance  Council. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  our  beloved  Lister  Hill,  shep- 
herded this  bill  through  hearings,  com- 
mittee markup,  floor  action  and  through 
conference  with  all  the  skill  for  which 
he  is  so  justly  renowned.  This  is  a 
significant  addition  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  first  in  many 
years.  It  is  another  monument  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  health  of  this 
Nntion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  not  in  complete  agreement  with  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  H.R.  8310.  I  nevertheless  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the 
conference  repoit  we  are  approving  is  a 
significant  step  forward  and  I  believe  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  taken  by 
C^noress  t-)  rehabilitate  disabled  in- 
dividuals. In  1954  President  Eisenhower 
pet  OS  a  rronl  the  rehrbilitating  of  200.- 
000  persons  annually.  Last  year  we  re- 
habilitated only  120,000.  Being  far  short 
of  tiic  1954  goal,  we  can  and  must  do 
better.  The  measure  will  build  upon  the 
1954  law  and  will  mark  a  real  giant  step 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 

While  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  not  received  all  the  pub- 
licity, glitter,  and  excitement  which  the 
antipoverty  program  has  received,  it  has 
a  record  of  success  at  a  rea.$onable  cost 
to  which  the  antipoverty  program  might 
well  a.spire.  Its  accomplishment  has 
been  very  great. 

Financially,  it  is  a  bargain  for  the  tax- 
payers for  every  dollar  expended  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons,  $5  is 
returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  In 
addition,  these  citizens  also  pay  taxes  to 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

This  legislation  enjoys  the  greatest  of 
support  in  California  and  well  it  should 
for  it  has  been  soundly  conceived  and 
patiently  nurtured.  The  Nation  has 
greatly  benefited  from  this  program  as 
well  as  the  many  disabled  citizens  who 
have  participated. 

Prior  to  the  amendments  made  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  by  to- 
day s  action,  California  received  only 
$1.04  of  Federal  funds  for  every  $1  of 
State  funds.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  California  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional $10  to  $12  million  to  use  in  this 
humanitarian  effort.  I  was  pleased  to 
cooperate  in  making  these  necessaiy 
changes. 


Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  great 
pleasure,  one  of  the  joys  of  being  a 
Member  of  this  body,  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  whose  name  is  on  most  of 
the  health  legislation  which  has  come 
out  of  Congress  over  the  years.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  the  fine  work 
which  he  did  on  the  bill,  and  the  very 
great  help  which  he  gave  to  the  commit- 
tee in  its  writing  and  in  agreement  on  the 
bill  in  conference  this  afternoon.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  the  fine  work 
that  he  did.  and  now  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  him  for  it. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  rehabili- 
tated some  120.000  individuals.  Under 
the  new  program  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing conference  report,  we  hope  to  re- 
habilitate 200,000  individuals  a  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
stand  idly  by  when  someone  pays  tribute 
to  the  abilities  and  achievements  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  regret  that  it 
has  not  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  a 
committee  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, but  as  he  knows,  I  have  often  gone 
to  him  for  advice  and  counsel.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  I  have  gotten  as  far 
as  I  have  because  I  have  received  such 
good  advice  and  counsel  from  him  on 
many  occasions. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  respect  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Murphy  1.  I  would  not  wish  any 
member  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
a^sle  to  get  ahead  of  the  Democrats  in 
expressing  our  affection  and  admiration 
for  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
that  praise  from  Caesar  is  praise,  in- 
deed, when  such  kind  words  come  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana;  It  is  most 
heart  warming  and  gratifying  to  me. 

Any  good  work  that  I  may  have  ac- 
complished has  been  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fine  help  and  wonderful  and 
most  effective  support  given  me  by  such 
dedicated  Senators  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  that  being  a  conferee  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  experiences  I  can  think 
of.  I  have  observed  the  great  influence 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Hill]  possesses  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  went  to  the  meeting  expecting 
a  long  discussion,  but  with  the  great 
charm,  ability,  foresight,  and  inspiration 
displayed  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  conference  consumed  much  less  time 
than  I  anticipated. 

The  conference  report  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  been  a  part  of  it.  Particularly  I 
am  delighted  that  the  75  percent — of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  knows 
my  great  interest — was  accepted  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  because  I  had  the 
very  fine  help  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
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fornia,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 

success  of  the  conference.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1966— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  11588)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  of  the  bill,  as  arrived  at  in  confer- 
ence, is  $4,741,644,602;  this  is  $125,603,- 
500  less  than  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill-  $527,214,992  over  the  House  version 
of  the  bill;  and  $229,559,250  under  the 
budget  estimates  considered  by  the  Sen- 

Briefly,  I  will  describe  by  chapter 
where  material  changes  from  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  have  occurred. 

Chapter  I.  agriculture  items:  The 
conferees  agreed  to  $20  million  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems,  a  re- 
duction of  $10  million  from  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

I  remind  Senators  this  was  the  item 
which  was  discussed  yesterday  and  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken]  was  interested.  Senators  will 
recall  that  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  was  $30  mUlion.  We  have  now 
agreed  on  $20  million.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Aiken ].  While  he  is  not 
completely  satisfied,  he  believes  he  can 

live  with  it. 

Chapter  IV,  independent  offices:  The 
House  conferees  prevailed  and  the  rent 
supplement  program  appropriation  and 
annual  contract  authorization  for  grants 
were  stricken  from  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill. 

We  have  written  In  the  conference  re- 
port the  feeling  of  the  conferees  that 
once  the  planning  and  development  of 
this  program  has  been  set  in  motion  and 
we  have  provided  the  money  for  it — be- 
cause the  amount  of  $450,000  suggested 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  was  sustained — the  ofli- 
cials  will  come  to  Congress  in  the  early 
part  of  next  year  and  lay  their  plans 
before  Congress  so  we  can  consider  the 
question  of  rent  subsidies.  We  tried  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  Senate,  but 
we  ran  up  against  a  stone  wall.  I  per- 
sonally am  not  satisfied  with  it. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.   Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Our  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]  has  had  to 
leave  the  Capitol  for  an  important  com- 
mitment in  his  home  State.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  study  now  under  discussion  by  the 
able  manager  of  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  prepared  a  statement 
which  he  asked  me  to  read  and  which  at 
its  conclusion  contains  a  question  which 
he  would  very  much  appreciate  having 
my  able  friend  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  answer.  I  read  this  statement  of  our 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits] 


I  think  it  is  shocking  that  after  successive 
votes  In  the  Senate  and  House,  Including  di- 
rect votes  yesterday  in  the  Senate  by  37-45 
and  37-41  on  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion  sustaining   the   rent   supplement   pro- 
gram, and  denying  a  cut  In  funds,  the  House 
conferees  and  the  House  have  now  turned  It 
down  as  a  going  program  and  left  it  only  for 
study.    It  is  a  grave  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  housing  for  which  so  many  have  fought, 
Including  a  most  eminent  Republican,  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft,  and  it  nixist  be  corrected.     I  will 
join  with  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Pastohe,   in   the    fight   to   get   this   program 
underway    with    substantive    appropriations 
come  January.     And  I  now  wovild  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  Will  the  Senator 
ask  the  administration  to  get  ready  with  Its 
definitive  program   and  develop  Its  regula- 
tions In  time  for  January  presentation  in  the 
first   supplemental   appropriation  after   the 
first  of  January  so  that  the  matter  may  again 
be  pressed  effectively  when  we  do  not  face 
the  adjournment  deadline  and  the  urgency 
or  so  many  other  appropriations  contained 
in  the  bill  now  before  us? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  In  answering  the 
question,  let  me  read  what  the  conferees 
did: 

Amendment  No.  7 :  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  $12  million  contract  au- 
thorization for  rent  supplement  contracts 
and  appropriate  $360,000  for  liquidation  of 
such  contracts  dxirlng  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Funds  for  rent  supplements  are  denied  at 
this  time  without  prejudice — 

That  last  phrase  is  important- 
Congress  has  only  recently  authorized 
legislation  for  this  program  and  the  new  De- 
partment should  have  more  time  to  develop 
sound  plans  and  criteria  which  can  be  re- 
viewed when  funds  are  sought  early  next 
year. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "early." 
In  answering  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Federal  agency  will 
get  busy  because  the  money  has  been 
provided  for  this  to  work  out  their  plans, 
to  work  out  their  criteria,  and  their  de- 
velopment, and  make  it  their  responsi- 
bility to  come  back  in  the  first  supple- 
mental, even  if  it  has  to  be  one  supple- 
mental, not  only  for  this,  but  the  Teach- 
er Corps,  which  was  denied.  We  would 
consider  those  in  January  1966. 

Tliese  should  contemplate  that  Federal 
assistance  will  be  used  only  to  implement 
workable  programs  developed  by  commu- 
nities, or  in  the  absence  of  this,  official  plans 
of  community  development.  Funds  used  in 
this  way  will  assist  communities  for  or- 
deriy  development,  consistent  with  under- 


lying purposes  of  all  housing  assistance  by 
the  Government. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  I  was  some- 
what disappointed  in  this  matter,  but 
we  ran  up  against  a  stone  wall.  We 
were  reminded  time  and  time  again  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  in  elim- 
inating $6  million. 

I  said  on  the  floor  yesterday  this  bill 
suffered  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
properly  explained  to  the  Congress  in  my 
opinion. 

There  was  some  confusion  that  might 
have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
just  enacted  into  law. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  January  of  1966 
we  will  have  before  us  some  tangible 
evidence  from  the  agency  that  is  in- 
terested in  this  so  that  we  can  get  on  the 
job  and  do  something  about  this  situa- 
tion that  needs  to  be  improved,  amelio- 
rated, and  cuied. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  answering  that  question,  because  the 
able  Senator  knows  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  this  subject 
are  not  the  views  of  either  Senator  from 
California. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  one 
more  question  and  that  is  all : 

Also,  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
very  small  amount  of  $100,000  to  study  what 
might  be  done  to  improve  housing  located 
near  airports  to  deal  with  noise  abatement 
has  been  stricken.  I  ask  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report  this  question:  Will  he  re- 
gard with  sympathy  a  new  effort  to  obtain 
this  study  authorized  under  section  1113  of 
the  Housing  Act  either  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  or  another  appropri- 
ate agencv  in  the  first  supplemental  after 
January  l'  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  faced 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country  by  city 
dwellers  living  near  airports? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  pledge  on  my  honor 
not  only  to  approach  it  with  sympathy, 
but  with  "vigah." 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUj.  In  answer  to 
the  question  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
California  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Senate  yielded  on  the 
$100,000  item  for  two  reasons.  The 
House  felt  strongly  the  work  shoujd  be 
done  by  the  FAA  rather  than  the  Hous- 
ing Commission.  Secondly,  the  FAA  had 
the  money  to  do  it.  The  House  stood 
strongly  on  that.  That  is  the  reason  the 
'  $100,000  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Regardless,  I  believe 
the  work  should  be  done.  I  have  an 
interest  in  this.  I  live  5  miles  from  an 
airport.  I  know  of  every  aii-plane  that 
goes  up  and  every  airplane  that  comes 
down. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  tliank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  are  in  ac- 
cord that  the  work  should  be  done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to 
commend  the  conferees  and  the  able 
chairman  for  their  successful  holding  in 
this  bill  the  $160  million  of  the  $173  mil- 
lion placed  in  it  by  the  Senate  to  imple- 
ment the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
This  is  a  vital  education  act.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 
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And  yet.  of  seven  notable  titles,  five 
began  new  programs.  They  have  money 
in  this  bill  for  five  of  the  seven  programs. 
They  could  not  get  the  others,  but  this 
bill  only  passed  in  the  last  48  hours  and 
the  House  had  no  money  for  any  of  these 
programs. 

I  believe  that  our  conferees  did  a  tre- 
mendous job  by  having  beginning  money 
for  the  program.  I  commend  the  con- 
ferees.   They  are  a  credit  to  the  Senate. 

The  $160  million  was  retained  in  the 
bill  to  begin  most  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  It  is  regrettable  that  money  could 
not  be  obtained  to  begin  two  of  the  seven 
programs  authorized.  But  the  higher 
education  bill  only  passed  this  last  2 
days,  and  all  the  moneys  in  the  bill  to 
begin  the  implementation  were  placed 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
contains  $125,000  for  planning  the  man- 
ner and  extent  of  U.S.  Government  par- 
ticipation in  the  HemisFair  1968  exposi- 
tion in  San  Antonio.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Commerce  Department  will  take  full 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  ap- 
point a  gifted  architect  to  design  an  ex- 
citing Federal  pavilion  for  this  event. 
Some  memorable  advances  have  come 
from  buildings  designed  for  fairs,  such 
as  the  Crystal  Palace  built  for  the  exposi- 
tion held  in  London  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  and  the  Grennan  pavilion 
designed  by  Mies  van  de  Rohe  for  an 
exposition  held  in  Europe  during  the 
1920's.  The  theme  of  HemisFair — "The 
coixfluence  of  civilizations" — affords  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  new  depai*- 
tures  in  architecture. 

The  conferees  also  retained  the  $15 
million  appropriation  for  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  This 
amount  will  allow  the  program  to  get 
started.  As  the  sponsor  of  title  VI.  with 
Senators  Clark,  Long  of  Missouri,  Morse, 
Prouty,  McCarthy,  and  Randolph  as 
cosponsors,  I  wish  to  thank  the  conferees 
for  keeping  this  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  personal  dis- 
appointment to  me  that  the  item  for 
the  Teachers'  Corps  was  deleted.  They 
said  they  wanted  more  time  because 
they  were  not  familiar  with  it. 

Here  again,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  send  up  the  Teachers' 
Corps  fund  request  on  the  first  supple- 
mental bill  and  do  it  quickly  in  January 
for  this  is  one  of  the  jewels  of  F»resi- 
dent  Johnson's  program. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  is  one 
matter  that  was  before  our  committee 
and  the  House  committee.  There  were 
no  funds  in  the  bill,  and  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  distress  for  the  people  who  find 
themselves  living  around  air  bases  and 
military  installations. 

The  provision  we  have  written  into  the 
law  for  the  relief  of  this  problem  with 
the  FHA  or  VA  mortgages  provides  for 
a  year's  moratorium. 

I  know  that  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
earlier  we  would  try  to  get  money  for 
that  in  the  supplemental  next  year. 

People  have  gone  for  relief  to  the  FHA 
and  VA  by  the  hundreds  and  they  have 


been  told  there  was  no  law  and  they 
turned  them  away. 

I  placed  in  the  Rxcord  yesterday  a  re- 
port by  o£Bcials  in  Amarillo  and  the  peo- 
ple there  who  described  their  plight. 

That  is  the  beginning  of  the  evidence. 
We  will  have  more  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  contribution. 

I  will  continue.  Chapter  VI— Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  items — the 
House  conferees  prevailed  and  the  action 
taken  provides  $25  million  for  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  welfare  instead 
of  the  $10  million  in  the  Senate  version. 
This  was  an  increase  on  the  part  of  the 
House.     I  subscribe  to  it. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  able  to 
hold  $160  million  of  the  $173,200,000  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  for  higher 
educational  activities  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  in  the  version  of  the  bill  for 
higher  education  activities. 

In  chapter  VII,  providing  for  legisla- 
tive items,  the  Senate  conferees  have  ac- 
cepted the  provision  of  $300,000  for  the 
extension  of  the  west  central  front  of 
the  Capitol. 

Chapter  vni — public  works — the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  able  to  hold  $900,000 
of  $1,950,000  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects — planning  money — for  Maine 
and  West  Virginia. 

Now.  I  am  honored  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude  to  my  Senate 
colleagues  who  supported  my  efforts  for 
funds  for  the  Dickey  project  in  the  con- 
ference this  morning,  and  my  gratitude 
to  those  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
for  those  funds  today. 

I  shall  always  remember  their  kind- 
ness in  the  touch-and-go  crucial  hours 
of  today  and  their  individual  contribu- 
tion to  a  victory  that  was  hard  earned 
and  over  the  sturdiest  kind  of  opposition 
and  by  a  razor  thin  edge  in  the  House. 

I  thank  the  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  usual  gracious- 
ness  of  the  distinguished  lady  from 
Maine  is  exceeded  only  by  her  generosity 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  advised  that  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Senate  for 
the  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram was  reduced  from  $30  to  $20  mil- 
lion. Was  any  division  made  of  that  $20 
million,  as  to  how  much  would  be  avail- 
able for  planning  and  how  much  for  con- 
struction grants? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  recall  that 
that  was  discussed  in  conference,  but  I 
suppose  that  it  is  pretty  well  analyzed 
in  the  authorization.  While  it  can  be 
said  that  the  amount  was  reduced  from 
$30  to  $20  million.  It  was  actually  in- 
creased by  $3  million  over  the  Budget 
estimate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true;  but  the 
Budget  vigorously  opposed  the  entire 
program  until  it  was  brought  Into  line 


by  higher  authority.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  not  want  a  pro- 
gram to  work  when  they  opposed  it  at  the 
very  start. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  conference  re- 
port provides : 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $20  mU- 
lion  for  "Regular  water  and  waste  disposal 
plants"  Instead  of  $30  million  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  call  on  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  firm  guidelines,  standards. 
rules,  and  regulations  to  assure  fair  and 
proper  administration  of  this  program  and  to 
provide  maximum  protection  to  the  depart- 
ment and  the  public  interest  in  the  use  of 
the  funds  provided. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  rather  reckless 
statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  sounds  like  the 
11th  commandment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  so.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor discern  any  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  to  refuse  to  appropri- 
ate sufficient  funds,  provided  that  the 
program  is  not  able  to  work  under  the 
amount  which  has  been  provided? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  could  not  answer 
the  question  categorically,  because  it  was 
not  discussed.  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Together  with  many 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  believe 
in  it.  It  is  a  good  program.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
have  any  trouble  in  the  future  getting 
whatever  money  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  project  to  its  fulfillment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  usual,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  reassuring.  I  hoi^e 
that  the  one  applicant  from  Rhode  Island 
will  receive  its  proper  amount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  scarred  in  this  crusade,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  go  down 
dying. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  ask  the 
Senator  to  do  that  much,  but  I  appreciate 
the  offer. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  just  as  enthusiastic  as  were 
the  Senate  members,  but  were  bothered 
by  the  fact  that  the  amount  was  above 
the  budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  has  done  to  aid  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Betsy.  He  has  done  a  maT- 
niflcent  job  in  the  effort  to  retain  the 
amount. 

I  did  not  want  the  opportunity  to 
pass  without  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion and  the  gratitude  of  all  the  people 
of  Louisiana  for  the  fine  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  his  Re- 
publican colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  {Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  yield. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  On  behalf  of 
the  10 '2  million  people  in  my  State.  I 
congratulate  the  conferees  for  keeping 

in  the  bill  funds  for  the  HemisFair  of     ^^ ^  _ 

the  Americas,  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio     ate  numbered  "1 4.  and  concur  therein  with 


Ing  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes",  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


in  1968.  The  House  bill  did  not  provide 
money  for  this  project;  the  Senate  pro- 
vided funds  for  it.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  him,  as  are  all  the  people  of  my  State. 

MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annomicing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  11588,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.S.. 

October  21.  1965. 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29,  31.  33,  34.  36,  SS.  39,  48,  55, 
56.  60.  62,  63,  70,  78,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84.  and  89 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11588)  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 


an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  out  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$26,975,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
diiiagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
of  "$1,600,000"  named  In  said  amendment. 
Insert  "$1,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  ihe  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  "$173,200,000"  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, Insert  "$160,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  53,  and  conctu-  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
"not  more  than  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  205(d)  of  title  II,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Director,  and". 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  66,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
named  In  said  amendment.  Insert  "$900,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  85,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment,  Insert 
"$35,000,000". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14,  18.  30,  53,  66, 
and  85. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  budget  estimates,  the  House  and 
Senate  allowances,  and  the  amounts 
agreed  to  in  conference  for  each  item  in 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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200,000 

100,000,000 
30. 000, 000 

.%  000, 000 


Confcfeniv 
action 


137. 340, 000 


(f, 000,000) 


(SS.iH) 
(t,  000, 000) 


(t,  067, 88H)  I (t06T\8m 


Salaries  and  expenses  . 
Salaries  and  eNiK'iises. . 


Civn.  Skrvice  roM mission 


12.600,000 


12,fiOt),000 


12,600,000 


125,000 
3,330.000 


2,200,000 


125,000 
2,630,000 


N14II.  (HK) 

2,(K)(l.  Htm 
'2t)ll,  tNill 

lot),  tN)<l.  111)11 
20, 000.  tKlO 

4.  ."iOII,  (101)    c 


126, 840.  Orat 


(».  000.  ffM)) 


(n,i7t) 

(•W.4/^) 

a.  000. 000) 


t.Ofi'.SMi) 


12.  fiOO,  000 


125,000 
2,200,000 
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If.  1>0C 

No. 


S. 
8. 


201 


•.'7S 
■J7S 
•J7S 


278 


I'TS 

VfTS 
ITS 

278 


27S 
278 


•J7S 
27!* 

278 

27S 

62 

27S 
27S 
278 

278 
278 
278 

27S 


I>cpanim<iit  or  activity 


CII.VITF.R  IV-Cunliimed 
INOKl'KNDKNT  OlTICKS-rotitiniiod 

KKOKKAI.  AVIVTION  Ar.KNCY 

Civil  siu»ersimic  nircr:»ft  ilovcUiiuneiil 

(iENKR.VI.  SkKVICK.^  A|>MINIMTK\TI0N 

PitM  !»n<l  oxpeiisos.  piiMip  iMiil.liups  projects 
('(>ii.struclii>ii,  piiUlic  |>iiil(liiii;s  pntjocts 

S;il:»rii>s  ;»ii<l  i>\|h>ii.s*-s.  aiil(.in;»lic  (lull  prtHCssiiiK  C(H»r<liii:»ti.Mt 
(.)|H*ratms  ccpi-iis*-.-;,  Kcdcrul  Supply  St-rvifo 

IlolfllNl)    ANI>    HOMK    l''l.S\\(K    AfiKNCV 

Rent  sup|)loiiictit  program: 

Aiinii.il  loiilr.icl  aiitlinri nation  for  grants 

Apprn|>rtatimi  for  rent  payments  ../..."l. 

CraiiUt  for  iKisic  water  iiiui  .s»>wor  faoililirs...I.I.mmj 

(Jraiils  to  aiil  a<lvaiirc  lu-iitiisltioii  of  laiiil   '.'../.         "'         

I'ublic  works  plamiiiiK  fiiiiil  (rccoii.sidenttioii) 

lloiisiiit;  for  the  ol<U<rly  fiiiKl " 

l,iiiiit:itioii  oil  ailmiiiisir  ilivo  ami  iKina<luiirii.<tr»tVve  eii*ii.sos 

I  ri>an  Rcn^w.-il  Adniinistralion:  "     

(iraiiLs,  list-al  yo.ir  I'.ttWj 

<ir.in('i.  fisfal  yrar  I'.HIT "l 

.Admiiii.stralivccvponst's "'.  "  "'^ 

rrliaii  pUiininc  uraiiis  (rccon^itiiTulliMi)  ..'  ' ' 

Upcii  space  land  craiXs [[[  

Kci'oiisidcraliDii "  

Aclniiiii-ilntivf  rxpeiisr.-i  liiiiilation    ..    .  " 

Keliatiilititi'Mi  li>  m  fiiiul   .  

(lraut.<  for  iioi_'hborh(Mvl  f  icili'i.<  

Olliwof  llic  Ailuiiiiistralor:  " 

S;ilaric-.;\iidc\iK'ii.M's 

I.iinit.itionoii  iioiiadiuinistr.ttivee\peii.'<c.'<  "I "" 

Naliir.ildi.s.i.<lrr sillily '   "    "'" 

Fedoril  Iloiisinc  .Xditiiiiistralioii:    

Ailmiiiislralivo  iipoii.stvs.  rout  .siip|ilonuMit  proenim 

M on sace  relief  fiiiKL.  _ _       '"' 

Liinitatioii  on  iioiiadinini.>;tntivce\|ioii.ses 

PuMic  lloiisiiii:  Adniiiiislration:  " 

Adiuini.stratlve  eipeii-^s 


Rudgot 
e.slJMiale 


Salaries  and  ex|H'ii.si>s 
Morltime  relief  fnii. I 


62 

278 
62 

62 

278 


Oixration  and  maintenance: 
Allocaluin  to.-'tiles 
M.in.ageniont  e\|>eii.sos  . . 


Intkhstatk  Commbrcb  C'OMMls.slo^i 
Vktki:  w.s'  Ai»Mi.Ni.sTn.\Tio,v 

KKI'AKTMF.NT  OK  HF.KKMSK 

<'IVII.  Dkfks.sk 


Total.  Ch.ipter  IV 


CIIAI'TER  V 

PErAUTMENT  OF  TUB  INTERIOR 

Rl'RBAl-  or  I,  wo  Ma.saormknt 


$UO.(HH),0(IO 


01)1, (XNI 

i't.7)>;t,()<H) 

4.''<0.(H)«» 
3..MI>,0(N) 


(.10.01)0,000) 
iHN).  (KX) 
1(10,  (MN).  (NX) 
10,  INK),  (NX) 

M),  (NN),  (KN) 
{Its,  000) 

fi7.\  .'■.70.  0<X) 
T.'.V(NN),  0(N) 

(r,7o.m» 

IS,  IJ.'i.  000 

(■♦7.  800.  000) 

(ItA.OOl)) 

(i;>o.i>oo) 

•i:\  IKH),  (HK> 
X  frt).'.,  00(1 

(na.ood) 

1.000.000 

R"0,  000 

.^00,  (MM) 

(l.i,V),OQO) 

1.100.000 


is.''..  000 


."■•00.  (K)0 


(760.  OlM)) 


1.773.014,000 


Coastniction  .ind  mixintenrknce     . 
Oregon  and  California  Rr.mt  l.uuls 


278 


278 


Construction . 

Construction . 
Construction . 


ni'RCAU  or  INDIAX  ArrAiRS 

BoREAU  or  Sport  Fi.<4HF.Kie3  and  Wiloufx 


Solid  wasl«  dUposal . . 

Construction 

Sid.vies  and  expenses . 


RuREAir  or  Minu 
OrricE  Of  Samne  Wate« 
OrricE  or  Water  Re.sources  Research 


8.  ajO.  000 
638,000 

10,791,000 
600,000 

2, 100. 000 

612,000 


Vontou  of  bin 


IIou.<w 


$ltO.(N)l),  000 


'.NH,(NN) 

i.:u)u.oiNi 

3,  .MO.(NN) 


KM.  (NN).  (NJI) 

:>.  000, 000 

.\0(N),(NN) 

a%,  oiN),  000 

(iS.OOO) 
r.7r.,  .720.  (xx) 

7-.'.'i.  (XN).  INN) 

(.5  ?»>,  nut)) 
(>,  ;f.'.^,  (NX) 

2(i,  1)7.1.  (XH) 
V.  (NN),  (NN) 

\.'.)~\.rM) 

(176.000) 


170,000 

(t.ooo.dob] 

SOO,  000 


(^,.v!>.oni» 

(750,000) 


1, 738, 372,  500 


6, 3.'U,  000 


10,  500, 000 


Language 


RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FORE.ST   SERVICB 


Forest  proteetlon  and  utilifatlon: 

Fore,<;t  research . 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (iiqtitdatlon  orc<)'ntract  ai»tliorlVationV//////.l".""'."." 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
Salaries  and  expenses 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSIOt^ 
Salaries  and  expenses  (reconsideration) 


23,600.000 


21S.000 


(1.000,000) 


22.600,000 


200,000 


750.000 


Scuul« 


Conference 
Hctlun 


»UO,()00.(NX) 


Ool.iNN) 

i,;HM).uni) 

4.'.0.  (N)0 
.1.510.000 


(I!.  000,000) 

:;)i(i,  (XX) 

l(K),tXN).  INN) 

.1.  (NN),  (XN) 

5,INN),  (NN) 

.10.  (NN),  000 

(liS.OOO) 

r.7.'-.,  .170,  ooo 

7--M,  (NX).  INN) 

(.57«).  Of*)) 

tO.(NN).(N)0 

M.  (NN),  (N)0 

(It5.i)00) 

(ino.nut) 

11,  (XN).OiH) 

2, 100. 000 

(175.000) 

1,000.000 

410.  OIK) 

'  ii.^io.odo) 

.100.  000 


18.1.000 


(.1.  .rrs.  000) 

(760.000) 


$110,  001 1,  (NX) 


'■•III.INIO 
1.^<1N),0>N) 

■-'(N),  (XNI 
3.5|(),(NN) 


100.  UN),  0(NI 

5,  (NN),  (NN) 

1,()(N),(NX) 

50,  0(N),  OIN) 

(trj.OOO) 

07.1. 170, 000 
?.M,(NN).(X)0 

(r,7n,  000) 

H,  ICC>,(NK) 
2(i,  '.)71,  (NN) 

(I  ft,  0(10) 

12,  (N)0,  ooo' 

2,18,1,000 

(I7r,,ntt()) 

1,000,000 

4.10,000 

ii.o-jd.'ooo) 

.KW),  000 


(t,  r7r.,  000) 

(760,  (MM)) 


,776,081,000 


4,  .100 
C,  3J0,  000 

038,000 


11,347,000 

1,400,000 
Language 
1,000,000 


1, 700, 078, 000 


6,  SM.  000 
638,000 

11,222,000 

1,400.000 

Laiigu.igc 

600,000 


7.1,000 
22,500.000 


200,000 


750,000 


7,1,000 
22,500,000 


200,000 


750,000 
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H  •  I  >oc. 
No. 


Depiirtinent  or  acllvlly 


Budget 
cetimat« 


Version  of  blU 


House 


Scnat« 


Confcfcnee 

Mtion 


201 
■Ml 


<5 

si 

8. 
S. 
S. 
8. 


2»r, 

20S 

278 


CIIAI'TKK  V    Con. 

NATIONAI-  (  AI'lTAI-  TKAN.srORJA'l  lO.V  A'jKNCY 

Palarlis  nu'l  r>rnli'es  -    -    - 

(  (in.'-lriiitioti,  rapid  r.iil  Iraii.sil  sjslciii 

DKI'AUTMENT  OK  H  EA1.1  II,  EDUCATION,  AN'O  WEI.KARK 

1  IM.P.LIC  IIEAI.TII  SKKVI*  E 

^    I 

Ciinstrmtion  <-f  Indian  li«a!tli  faiilitics 

OFFICE  OF  KDIf  ATIOS 

ArtiiiiuU  liimianil)estdu<alio)ial  activities - 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  TIIK  AUT.S  AND  IIIMANITIES 

Sularii-s  and  cxpcn.sts --     —    -- — 

Nationai.  Cocnoi.  on-  the  Aiits 

Salarle.s  and  cMxii'^'S -     - 

j  HISTORICAL  AND  MK.MOKIAL  COMMIS.SIONS 

Frankllu  Ocluno  R«>os<:v<U  Memorial  c-<,niiiiisslon 

Total,  Cliaj.ler  V 

CIIAI'TKK  M 
DKIAUT.MENT  (>V  I.AHOIl 

1  OKKIiK   ok   TlIK   .?i:i  H).TAJ!Y 

Fed<r;ileoiilra(t  (••mipliaiite  |>r<)pr:iin •- 

I  DEPAKTMKNT  OK  UKALTIT,  EDICATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Food  anu  Pkv<;  Ai>mimktratio,n- 

.«!!ilaries  :ni<\  e\|Miises --- - --  

Riivolviiig  fund  lorcrliliiMlioM  aii<l  olii.r  e.\iK-iiKe.s 

OrnnE  or  Edvcatiov 

Expansion  nod  irnproveiiient  of  vocilional  education - - 

Kduc.ilioiial  inipniveiiifiit.s  for  the  lmndicapi)od - 

liilili'Tidil'alioii.il  aclivilies 

Salaries  uii'i  e\ii<iises - - - 

VOCATIONAI.     ItKIIAHII.ITATION-    AnMIM«TH  ATION' 

Grants  to  Shde? - - -- - " 

Hesfureli  .iiid  training; ---- 

(ira)ils  foreorreeiional  rdialiilit  uion  siu<ly.- - 

Salarirs  ;illd  i\lH'lli'S  .  -- -        " 

rriM.ic  11i:ai.tii  Si;uv(ie 

2TS  Clirmiir  di-rases  and  lirallli  ofllie  a^eil --- 

27S  Co(mnuniciil)le  diMa.M'  .ulivilies: 

(|{«qui-sl  for  rcconsifloration) 

278  Coiuniuiiit  V  licallli  jiracdce  and  rfseareli 

ill  Coiiinninity  lieallli  praelice  -.ind  researel) 

02  .Mr  |>olliiliun -    .---.---- ' 

02  KiivironinrnlalriipinecrinF  and  .sanitation - 

02  Wat(  r  supply  ami  water  ix)llii1i()n  eoiilnil 

02  Grants  for  \vu.-le  lieatiniril  works  eoiLsiruelion - 

62  Foreign  qiiaratitine  activities    

278  National  ln-;titii((  of  Mintal  llealtli - --- 

02  Regional  nudie.d  pPn.T.uii-' - 


S.62 


278 

27S 


62 
278 

01 
0.1 


(nI 


278 
278 


2/8 
02 
278 
278 
278 
278 


278 
278 
278 


15 


Salaries  ami  e\ix'ii<es  Miinit; 
Limitation  <in  eonslriiction_ 


.«OlI\f,   i=i;<rillTV   Al>MIMST)!.VTION- 

lion)   


■Welfare  APMiNisTnATioN 


Gninlslo  St;iles  for  puMie  as.sislance - -- 

Assisl;uice  for  repatriated  t'nitcil  States  nationals 

Saiiiriesaml  eviieiisos.  HureaM  of  Family  .Sifviirs - 

(iratits  for  maternal  and  child  welfare - 

Salnrics  jitid  e\i>eiiscs.  ("hildri'n"s  Hiire.iu - 

.SiiUiri(S  and  e.\pfn.~es,  Odiee  of  ihc  Comtuis.-ioner 

OrncE  OF  THE  Secretart 

Ralorles  and  rvpenscs : .----,: ;"  V'"" 

P  lUiries  ami  e\|H'ns»'s,  Olliec  of  Field  Admini.stration  (transfer) -- 

Salaries  and  e\iHii:es,  Olliex;  of  llie  General  Counsel ---- 

KXECUTIVE  OFFICF:  OF  THE  PKEPIDENT 
Office  of  Econcmic  OrromuNiTT 

Economic  Opportunity  program 

Total,  ClwplCrlV-  — --  


J.KlO,  000 
6, 07'J,  00<J 


»42.1, 000 
'A,  07'J,  omj 


LOfA^ioo 

17,910,000 
100,000 


1,000,000 


10,  700, 000 


20,000 


$42.1,000 
3,07i*,0UU 


146,000 


1,000,000 


10,  TOO,  000 


*42.1, 000 
3, 07".),  i)<NJ 


140,  fiOO 


1,000,001) 


10,  ?iO,  "O 


20, 000  20.  injO 


71.76.1,000  .16,0y4,000^j 60,204.500  [ ^69,575,(N»)^ 


464,000 


2,727,000 
Laiiguage 


3.  .100,  000 

4,000,000 

274, 000, 000 

3,'0O0, 000 


R.  310. 000 

1,000.000 

.M?),  <X)0 

090,000 


2,835,000 

(R.  000,  OOOt 

9,  000.  OU) 

23, 246. 000 

025,000 

6,  .125, 000 

C-2«,  0(N) 

50,  000. 000 

125.  (NX) 

19, 700. 000 

25, 000, 000 


(.'f5.;/?.nooi 

(3,188,000) 


222, 000, 000 

120,000 

1,300,000 

25. 000. 000 

346,000 

245, 000 


326,000 

(tSO.  000) 

8J<,000 


1,800,000,000 


2,  727, 0<N) 
Language 


4,000.000 


2,  S3o,  eoo 

8,000.000 
12, 000,  000 


19,700,000 


\s,iss,ooo) 


222, 000, 000 

s«'.7"6o6 

25,  000, 000 
346, 000 
117,  000 


163.  000 

(•.7?.  000) 
71,000 


1,500,000,000 


} 


444,000 


2. 7-27, 000 
Language 


4, 000,  (NJO 

173.  200.  (NN) 

2, 935,  W) 


S.  310, 000 
].OW),0(K> 

,1(l(l.  (XKi 

S'-fO,  0<.KI 


2, 835, 000 

8,000,000 
24, 000, 000 

625.000 
4, 000, 000 

028,  000 
60, 000, 000 

125.000 
20.  200,  (NX) 
25, 000,  000 


(,:i.'i.ti:.00(0 
(S,  ISS,  000) 


222,000,000 
120.000 
807.  0»H1 
10, 000. 000 
34«'<,000 
117,000 


27.1.000 
(£.',:,  000) 

71,000 


444,  Oif) 


2. 727.  (M 
Langu.ige 


4.  (NNl,  III") 
KXl.lxm.'Ni:) 

2, 9X.,  000 

5.  310. 000 
I.dllO.UlN) 

5f,il.  OCX! 

3yo,  •►'O 


2.'slo,(^«) 
Ji.  000. 000 
24,000.  (NX) 

62.1.  OOt) 
4.  OIXI.  0(11) 

«■<>,  IXVI 
60,000,00.) 
,  125.  "NX  I 
20,  200.  (NN) 
25,  IWO.  000 


(3,  /«^•,  OOf' 


222, 0(X\  000 
1-20.000 
Sti7.0<X) 
25. 000. 000 
340.  (N  to 
117,000 


210,000 

(A5  •.(»>') 

71,000 


1,610,000.000       1,600,000,000 


2,185,900,000  j     1 .  797,  S2C, 000_i_2. 072. 775, OOP  |     2. 064,  51i>.  00.1 
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ir.  Doc. 

No. 


Dop;irtiuont  or  activity 


27S 
2TS 
278 


2TS 
ITS 


CIIAPTEH  VII 

LKGISI.ATIVE  nRANClT 

„      ..  Sknate 

\  ice  rrcsulcnt  find  Si-nators: 

Expense  allowiinw,  majority  and  minorilv  leaders 

Salaries,  ollicors  and  eniplovo«'s: 

Olliccoftlio  Vice  Tresidcnt 

Continscnt  expenses  of  the  Senate: 

Miscellaneous  items 

ikliscellaneous  items  (ItHli) ..I'---  1.'!!]"', 

llorj»K   or   ItKPRKSE.VTATlVKS 


278 
278 

63 


Ciratuities.  deceased  Meml)ers.   _ 

Salaries,  olFiccrs  and  emplovces: 

Ollice  of  ttie  Clerk ' 

Ollice  of  the  Si^rgeant  at  Arms .'....      

OtTiccof  the  Doorkeeper 

Special  and  minority  employees; 

Minority  employees 

Ollice  of  the  majority  lloor  leader ""'"  .  

Oilice  of  tl'.e  ir.innrity  door  leader 

OlTico  of  the  rostniiisier _ [[[^["['.[V^V 

,,.        ,,  CUMINOENT   EXI-ESSES  OF  THE   UOISE 

Miscellaneous  items 

Telegraph  and  telephone .. --^"- --"-..     -J.l..„....r..! 


Capitol  Police  Hoard. 


Joint  Items 


62 


278 

278 


62 
62 


63 


AH(  IIITECT  OF  THE  CaPITOL 
^  (  vriTOI.  Bl  IT.DIXf.s  AND  OROlNnS 

K\tension  of  the  Capitol 

Senate  Otlicc  iiuildiiigs .11./..  '. ' 

Libr;iry  buildings  and  prounds:  

Library  of  Congress  James  .Madison  Memorial  Jtuildiiig 

ISPEl-ENriEST  OFFirES 

Jaracs  Madison  Memorial  Commission 

Total.  Chapter  VII 

CUAI'TEU  VllI 

ITBLIC  WORKS 

DErAKTMKNT  OK  DEFENSE— CIVIL  FCXCTIOXS 

I>EPAt!TME.\T  OF  THE  AkMY 

EIVEPS  A\i>  HARBOlrS  AND  FLOOD  CONTROL 


fleneral  investigations. 
CoiLstruction,  general. - 


Construction  and  roli.-ibilitution. 


IUpeav  of  Reclamation 


watei:  PEsovn( es  planning 


.'Salaries  and  expenses.  Water  Resources  Council 
River  basin  comiuissions ^ _ 


Total,  Chapter  VIII. 


295 


29.1 

278 


290 
278 

278 

278 


CHAPTER  IX 

DEPART.MEXT  OF  STATE 

,  ,    .          ,                            Administration-  of  Foreign  Affairs 
.-alaries  and  expt-nses 

Payment  to  Foreign  Scrvite  retL'eiiiViil'and'dL^Jbility  fund."I\"r^"rr.''."J 

iNTEjt national  Commissions 

Facilllies  for  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission...". 

DEPART.ME.NT  OF  JUSTICE 
Legal  -Vctivities  an'd  CJeneral  .\dmixi3Tratiox 
Law  enforcement  assistance 

T,  ., ,,           ,,    .,.  .                     Feder-u.  Prison  Ststem 
Ruildlni!:s  and  facilities 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners  (TocSjiV.  .'*"."..."".".".".'."."."'.'."'.".''."""" 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses 


DEPART.MEXT  OF  COM.MERCE 
General  Administration 


OrncE  Of  BisiNE.ss  Economics 
Bureau  or  the  Census 


Registration  and  voting  statistics 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Construction  of  surveying  ships 


Budget 
estimato 


Version  of  bill 


House 


$135,000 


140,840 

17,000 

198,000 

.';,200 

1,000 

1,000 

50,000 


,fi9l.f>00 
480,000 


300.000 

4ai,ooo 

500,000 


Senate 


Conference 
action 


$fi0. 000 


5,200 


3. 1.30. 440 
480, 000 


Laiigiiiige 

300,000 
500,000 

10,000 


3,927,040 


4. 485, 1540 


$2,000 

30,750 

225, 000 

aoo.ooo) 
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30, 750 
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00,  IKN) 
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4, 848, 390 


6,  148,  .390 


30.000 
1,9.V),000 


500,000 


200,000 
110,000 


30.000 
OOO,  (NNI 


.100,  Ooo 


200.000 
1 10,  000 


845,000 


600,000 
43,000 


500,000 


9, 327, 000 


LT.-ifi.OOO 
(I  SO,  000) 


130,000 
260,000 

6,  Oo.'i,  000 

1,087,000  i 


310,000      2,760,000      1,740,000 


7,249,000 


1, 7,Sfi,  000 
(180,000) 


50,000 


3,750,000 


500.000 


500,000 


7, 249, 000 


1.7,')fi,000 
(180,000) 


100,000 
105, 000 

3,750,000 


500,  (KX) 


500..  oi:o 


,219,000 


l,7.-)fi,oon 
(mo.ooo) 


."•jO.OOO 


1, 687, 000      1,  G87, 000 


3,7."i0,000 


1,087,000 
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DEI'ART.MENT  OF  COMMERCE-continued 

ErOVOMir  DeVLI.OPMKNT   AnMINISTRATIO>f 


Development  facilities  prants -- --- 

're<lini<'al  and  «-omuniiiity  a.ssi.stance 

E(;<>nomic  development 

Hei.'ional  economie  planning 


Grants  and  e.vix-iisrs 


Okfick  of  St.^tk  Technical  Services 
Tr.ansioItatios  Resi;ra(  ii 


Budget 
estimate 


Version  of  bill 


House 


Senate 


Conferi'iio- 
i  action 


$2.54.500.000  ^203.200.000  s-jrA.MtD.am 

24.450.000,  18,123,000,  1'.),  32.5. 000 

Itt'i.OOO.OOO  I  10.-).  000. 000  .  IO."..I»00,OIW 

9, 300,  OOt)  i  »),  I  IK).  000  Ii.  1 00, 000 


P. 

Ki 

s. 

02 

t*. 

03 

s. 

an 
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(i3 
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HemisFair  IttOS  ExifJsiTiov 
II.  iiii-l";iir  H>»ls  ExiMi-ition   ...  - - 

I  BcKEAi    or  PlBLIC   RO.MlS 

Control  of  onliliMir  advc•rlisill^•  and  junkyards - -^ 

Laiidsei-.piiip  and  set-iiie  enhancement..      .    

A«lniiiiistrativee\i(inses,  highway  lieautilieation 

Ili;;li\vay  safely     - -    -,-- 

[  K.XECl  TIVE  office  OF  THE  ]'I!E?IDF.NT 

Pkesii.knts  Commissions  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Admim.str  \  i  ion  of  Ji  .ti<  i;  and 

ON    CKI.MI:    in    the    DlSiUKT   OK   COI.U.MIIIA 
Salaries  and  expeu^es - '" 


7,000.000  , 

20,  000,  000 
12.->,  000 


3.  .■00,  IX)0 


I 


IS.  2%0.0()0 


IJ.IXW.OOO  I 

felt,  IKH).  000  ' 

T.'iO.OOO  j 

290,000  : 


INI>E1'ENI)KNT  OFFK  KS 

S.MML    HUMNK.SS   .\llMINlSTR ATION 


Revolving  fund -- 

lU'VoUiiiK  fund - 

Southeast  hurricane  disaster - 

U.S.  INFORMATIO.N"  AGE.N'CY 

Salaries  and  expiMiscs -..- - 

Acquisition  and  construction  olrailio  facilities 


J,. 500.  IKK) 


7C..  000.000  . 
84.  IMIO.OOO  L 


3.  7.57,  000 
9, 004, 000 


•JIKiOOO 


7ri,  (HH),  ouo 


3. 000. 000 
9,604,000 


3.  "^t.  Olio 


:.'o.  (too.  000  . 


12.5.000 


10.000.WlO 

1,11.  HOI).  000 

7.5U,  (Ml 

290,  UUO 


<»I0, 000 


7Ci.  000,  fl 
K4. 000. 01 
70, 000, 000 


3. 000, 000 
9.004,000 


¥;n3.  2II0.(XNI 

IS.  1:^.5.0(111 

llt.5.  IKIO.OIKI 
ii.  KHI.OIK) 


3,  500.  OllO 

1>.  iVI.OOO 
12.5,000 


10.000.  Ill«l 

(io.  I  nil  1. 000 
7.VI.  IXM 
L"!*).  lino 


900,  uiii 


7ii,  Oik  1. 1  Kill 
M.oioi.  ooo 
3.5,  IK*  I,  mil) 


3.000.000 
9. 6(H.  I«l0 


278 

278 


278 
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CHAPTER  X 

I  TKEA.<URV  DEPARTMENT 

IJLiiKAi-  OF  THE  Mint 

Salaries  and  e\|MMisrs  -- - 

C'oiistruction  of  mini  facilities 

BvREAi-  i>F  tut:  Pi  Bill   Di.bt 

.Vilminislerin^  the  piiblie  debt. - 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
(Out  of  postal  funds) 


708.  .536, 000 


Operations 

Total.  Ch.ipter  X. 


CHAPTER  XI 


(.'laiilis  and  judgment's 

Claims  ami  judgments 


Total,  all  chapters. 


1.3. 877. 000 
ai.3IHI,  IXKI 


1,1110,000 


41.. 500,  000 


4.58, 171, 000 


13.  000.  000 
21.3(K),  1100 


1,000,000 


G(j8.801,000  649, 330,  UN) 


13, 000.  oon 

21,300,000 


1,000,000 


13.  0011. 1"»1 
21.*I0. '"II 


LllllO.  IMIU 


I 


77.777,000 


6. 130, 470 
5,377,742  !. 


3.5. 300. 000 


35,300.000  j  3.5.300.000 

6,130,4.0  11        20,508,212  I  »,.5nK.212 
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$1,742,209,000 

2.2»0,251,3J7 

700, 000.  000 


$1 .  600. 000.  000  I       $1 .  600-.  000, 000 
2,  257.  809.  4 1 .5  I         2. 227,  .563, 977 
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Title  and  l>fn  number 


I960  APrROPRIATIONS 


l>islri<t  of  foIiiniMa  (H.R.  6453) -.    .. 

i'l'ilcral  payment .^ .   

Loan  authorization 

Interior  (11. R.  6767) 

Loan  authnri/ation 

Treastirv-rost  Ollice  (H.R.  7060) ^ 

I.iKur-liKW  (U.K.  77tio) 

Iii.l.'|>i-uiiiMit  onicc>!  (II. R.  7997) 

Ai;riiiil(ure  (II.  R.  s;i7l)) 

I.«u!i  aut!'.orization« 

.-^laii'.  Jusiicv.  Coiiuiuriv,  and  thi- judiciary  ill.U.  ViS3H'>. 
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I'lil.lic  works  (II. R.  9220) ^ 

I>.i".n.-e  (11. R.  9221) , 

.Military  ron.slruclion  (H.R.  10323lf 
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Budget  estimates 

Atnotint  as 

Budget  ostimates 

Amount  m 

Final  action 

Final  action 
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to  House 

passed  House 

to  Senate 

passed  Senate 

to  Senate 

(>i3x7.  467.  sno) 

($.356.  m).  .100) 

(>3.>»9,  ,'M(i.  800i 

(>3fv4.  :c»<,  :m7) 

(«360.  228.  .100) 

(-*29,  IIS  3") 

M.  122.  (100 

44,  l.^-'.OtJO 

.i3.  122.  (XXI 

49.  122,  (MX) 

46. 122.0(X) 

-7, 0(X»,  (NX) 

(26,3I1.9<X)) 

(26.311.900) 

(2»i.  311,  9001 
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(26.  3il.9(Xl) 

1, 240. 849,  MX) 

1,184.090,300 

1,2U,.M9.  .'iOO 
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1,212,739,070 
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(16,  000,  (XX)) 

(16.  7S(),0<X)) 
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(-H70.(XKI) 
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fi.  7()S.  Sll).  0(X) 

6,  tU)4,  404,  000 

2  7,  749,  770, 000 
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S.  293,  SI  4.  (XX) 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EVERARD  H.  SMITH, 
CHIEF  CLERK  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  having  taken  final  action  on  the 
last  appropriation  bill  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  now  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  Senate's  oldest  and  most 
faithful  employees.  He  is  Everard  H. 
Smith,  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  who  plans  to  re- 
tire in  December  after  52  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  committee. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  served  the 
Senate  and  the  committee  through  the 
years  with  greater  devotion,  greater 
loyalty,  and  greater  diligence  than  has 
Everard. 

I  feel  a  special  kinship  with  Everard 
Smith,  because  our  paths  have  run  along 
somewhat  parallel  lines.  I  had  been  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  little 
more  than  a  year  when,  on  April  1,  1913. 
Everard  was  hired  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  as  an  assistant 
clerk.  In  1927,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  my  acquaintanceship  with  Ever- 
ard ripened  into  a  friendship  which  I 
have  cherished  through  the  years.  In 
1938,  he  succeeded  Kennedy  Rea  as  clerk 
of  the  committee,  in  which  post  he  has 
served  ever  since. 

His  52  '2  yeai's  of  service  to  the  Senate 
exemplify  public  service  in  its  highest 
tradition.  He  never  sought  the  limelight, 
but  he  was  always  there  to  guide  and 
direct  the  proper  execution  of  the  work 
at  hand.  He  never  presumed  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  individual  Senator, 
but  he  was  always  able  to  offer  sound 
and  constructive  advice.  He  never  per- 
mitted the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to 
alter  his  sound  judgment. 

In  the  more  than  half  a  centuiy  which 
Everard  served  the  Senate,  he  saw  and 
participated  in  many  momentous 
changes.  To  detail  these  would  be,  to  a 
degree,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Sen- 


ate in  the  last  50  years.  The  annual 
budgetary  considerations  have  changed 
markedly  and  have  grown  a  hundredfold 
over  the  billion  dollar  budgets  of  his 
early  years.  He  remembers  the  days 
when  the  staff  consisted  of  a  chief  clerk, 
an  assistant  clerk,  and  a  typist.  He  and 
Kennedy  Rea  helped  to  fashion  the  budg- 
ets which  supported  the  American  effort 
in  World  War  I.  During  World  War  II, 
the  committee  handled  over  $450  bil- 
lion in  appropriations.  In  this  tremen- 
dous task  and  for  much  of  that  pe- 
riod, Everard  and  his  faithful  assistant, 
Cecil  Tolbert,  handled  these  bills  by 
themselves,  frequently  laboring  into  the 
dawning  hours  of  the  morning  to  expe- 
dite pressing  appropriations.  The  work 
completed,  he  would  catch  a  nap  in  his 
office  and  then  be  ready  for  the  next 
day's  tasks.  He  saw  the  committee  grow 
from  17  members  to  its  present  27.  He 
served  under  a  long  line  of  committee 
chainr.en:  Senator  Thomas  Martin,  of 
Virginia;  Francis  B.  Warren,  of  Wyo- 
ming; Wesley  L.  Jones,  of  Washington; 
Frederick  Hale,  of  Maine;  Carter  Glass, 
of  Virginia;  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; and  the  present  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  President  Johnson 
were  members  of  that  committee. 

I'he  Senate  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  owe  Everard  Smith 
our  most  sincei-e  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done.  I  believe  it  also  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  express  our  appreciation  to  his 
wife  whose  devotion,  loyal  support,  and 
unselfishness  were,  I  am  sure,  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  his  remarkable  career. 
We  shall  miss  Everard  when  we  gather 
around  the  table  at  our  hearings  and  our 
markups.  May  the  years  ahead  be  as 
fruitful  to  him  as  the  past  years  have 
been  for  the  committee  which  he  sei^ved 
so  well  and  so  faithfully. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  senior  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  wish  to 


associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  re- 
gard to  the  splendid  sei-vice  which  has 
been  performed  by  Everard  H.  Smith, 
the  chief  clerk  of  that  committee,  who 
plans  to  retire  shortly. 

In  terms  of  service,  Everard  has  es- 
tablished a  record  as  one  of  our  most 
faithful  public  servants.  His  tenure  of 
service,  from  April  of  1913  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  may  well  be  an  all-time  record 
of  employment  with  the  committee, 
spanning  as  it  does  over  half  the  time 
the  committee  has  been  in  existence.  I 
was  a  junior  at  Harvard  College  when 
Everard  first  came  to  work  for  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  When  I 
arrived  in  the  Senate  in  1944.  he  had 
served  my  predecessors  for  31  years. 
Since  that  time — for  21  years — I  have 
been  proud  to  count  on  Everard  as  my 
friend  and  counselor.  No  more  devoted 
public  oflBcial  ever  served  this  body. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  epitomized  the 
Everard  Smiths  of  our  country.    He  said : 

There  is  no  question  what  the  roll  of 
honor  in  America  is.  The  roll  of  honor  con- 
.sists  of  the  names  of  men  who  have  squared 
their  conduct  by  ideals  of  duty. 

I  am  sure  that  on  that  roll  of  honor 
the  name  of  Everard  Smith  will  shine 
forth  as  the  exemplification  of  the  finest 
tradition  of  public  servant.  Everard  has 
never  varied,  never  wavered  in  his  ideals 
of  duty. 

He  has  given  of  himself  without  stint 
throughout  his  long  service.  His  record 
of  the  a<:tual  number  of  hours  worked — 
could  it  be  tabulated — would  probably 
surpass  that  of  any  other  employee,  past 
and  present. 

Furthermore,  he  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  provide  the  factual  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  a  mature  opin- 
ion. His  advice  was  much  sought  after, 
for  he  hewed  the  line  to  accurate  and 
fair  presentation.    And  he  was  impartial 
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in  his  judgment,  for  he  possessed  the 
highest  type  of  integrity.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  finest  mark  of  his  char- 
acter. ^  „    , 

I  wish  to  thank  Everard  personally  for 
the  assistance  and  guidance  which  he  has 
tendered  to  me  in  my  own  work  on  the 
committee.  Without  his  help,  my  own 
task  would  have  been  much  more  diffi- 
cult. 

In    his    retirement,    it    should    give 
Everard  a  deep  sense  of  gratification  to 
look  back  over  the  long  years  of  accom- 
plishment.    When  he  first  came  to  the 
Senate   the   committee   handled   but   a 
small  portion  of  the  total  budget.    There 
were  six  appropriation  bills:  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  bill,  the  legislative 
bill,  a  sundry  civil  bill,  a  fortifications 
bill!  the  District  of  Columbia  bill  and,  of 
course,  a  deficiency  bill.    Everard  took 
part  in  the  process  which  saw  this  grow 
until  at  the  present  time  nearly  all  of 
the  funds  expended  by  the  Government 
must  be  acted  on  by  the  committee  which 
he  has  sei-ved  so  well.    On  his  shoulders, 
more  than  on  any  others,  through  two 
world  wars  and  the  Korean  war  fell  the 
burden  of  keeping   the   books  straight. 
If  he  ever  made  a  mistake,  no  one  ever 
knew  it.    In  contrast,  the  staff  today  is 
considerably  larger  than  it  was  during 
much  of  this  period.    Many  of  the  staff 
members  he  trained.    He  has  a  worthy 
successor  in  Tom  Scott. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  join  me  today  in  wishing 
Everard  the  happiness  he  desei-ves  in  his 
retirement.  He  has  left  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  which  he  can  justly  be  proud.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  emulate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  all  that  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Aiizona  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  about 
Everard  Smith. 

At  this  time,  also,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  assisted  me — and  I 
believe  that  includes  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations— dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill.  I  know  of  no  staff 
that  is  more  dedicated,  more  efficient,  or 
more  conscientious  than  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  salute 
them,  to  commend  them,  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  cooperation. 


INCREASES  IN  RATES  OF  DISABIL- 
ITY COMPENSATION— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  168)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  increases  in  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation,  and  for  other  pm*- 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  infoimation  of 
the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  re- 
port, 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, t'.ie  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  have  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
deletion  from  the  final  recommended 
version  of  the  bill,  H.R.  168,  of  the  so- 
called  Curtis  amendment  which  sought 
to  give  favorable  action  to  a  group  of 
veterans  and  widows  who  are  receiving 
both  pension  and  social  security  benefits. 
The  Senate  conferees  acted  on  the  firm 
assurance  given  them  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
entire  question  of  income  limitations  of 
non-service-connected  pensions  would  be 
looked  into  carefully  early  in  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

While  the  Senate  conferees  were  re- 
luctant to  accede  to  the  House  position, 
when  advised  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
proposal  in  the  Senate  have  told  repre- 
sentatives of  the  veterans'  organizations 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  impede  the 
progress  of  this  increase  in  the  basic 
rates  of  service -connected  compensation, 
the  conferees  believe  that  this  factor 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  re- 
lation to  their  position. 

The  House  conferees  made  the  point 
that  while  there  were  approximately 
30,000  people  affected  by  the  Curtis 
amendment  that  98  percent  of  the  rest 
of  veteran  pensioners,  both  veterans  and 
widows,  would  and  could  be  adversely 
affected  because  this  amendment  would 
give  preferential  treatment  forever  to 
these  30,000  individuals,  while  ignoring 
the  possibility  of  increased  retirement  in 
the  Federal  civil  service  system  as  well 
as  State,  municipal,  county  and  private 
retirement  systems  which  this  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  affect. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  con- 
ferees took  the  correct  course  of  action 
under  the  circumstances,  though  as  I 
have  indicated  it  was  done  with  great 
reluctance.  However,  when  the  entire 
picture  is  considered  of  removing  any 
possible  action  which  would  jeopardize 
the  passage  of  this  important  increase 
for  our  service-connected  veterans,  I 
think  all  reasonable  men  would  agree 
that  this  was  the  correct  and  positive 
course  of  action  to  take. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  125,000  hospital  bed  ceil- 
ing plus  an  additional  4,000  beds  for 
nursing  home  beds  and  the  so-called 
malpractice  section.  These  two  actions 
were  taken  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, under  whose  jurisdiction  this  mat- 
ter rightly  falls.  . 

The  House  accepted  certain  technical 
amendments  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  funds 
for  nmsing  homes  to  be  constructed  in 
certain  States. 


The  conferees  have  also  accepted  the 
section  relating  to  veterans'  preference. 
This,  again,  upon  the  strong  insistence 
of  the  House  managers. 

These  two  actions  were  taken  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  through  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  under  whose  jurisdiction  this 
matter  really  falls. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  said,  these  two  matters  were 
properly  before  the  subcommittee.  But 
we  yielded  our  jurisdiction  in  order  to 
get  the  bill  because  the  veterans  needed 
the  increase  and  we  rendered  every  pos- 
sible assistance  in  order  to  help  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    Louisiana.    The    main    thing    we 
wanted  was  to  obtain  for  the  disabled 
veterans — who  had  had  no  increase  in 
their  payments  since  1957,  I  believe — an 
increase  to  help  them  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living.     The  cost  of  Uving  has 
risen  since  1957,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  by  10.3  percent.    This 
is  a  10-percent  increase  to  offset  that.    I 
thank  the  distinguished  acting  chairman 
here  today  on  the  floor,  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  the  re- 
markable job  he  did  in  getting  the  bill 
out  of  a  tough  conference  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session,  so  that  these  disabled 
veterans  can  get  this   increase  to  help 
themselves  because  of  the  terrible  finan- 
cial shape  they  find  themselves  in  be- 
cause of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  prompt  action  of  the 
conference  committee  in  bringing  back 
to  the  Senate  H.R.  168  and  congratulate 
this  body  for  its  favorable  consideration 
now   of   this  most   significant   measure. 
H.R.   168  as   adopted  in  the  conference 
provides  a  well-deserved  increase  in  the 
basic  rates  of  monthy  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities    The  increase  of  approximately  10 
percent  in  the  rates  of  service -connected 
disability  compensation  payable  to  war- 
time and  peacetime  veterans,  including 
the  10-percent  increase  in  the  additional 
allowances  payable  where  the  veteran  is 
50  percent  or  more  disabled  and  has  a 
wife   child,  or  dependent  parent  is  long 
overdue.      The    last    cost-of-living    in- 
crease  in   compensation   rates   was    in 
1962    while  the  most  recent  increase  in 
depe'ndencv  allowances  occurred  in  1957. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  an  overall  average  increase  in 
compensation  rates  to  offset  the  2.5-per- 
cent advance  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
1962  and  the  10.3-percent  jump  in  that 
same  cost  since  1957. 

The  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vides increases  in  compensation  pay- 
ments for  all  percentage  ratings  of  dis- 
ability from  10  percent  through  100  per- 
cent.   This  allowance,  which  was  last 
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raised  in  1957.  is  usually  paid  on  behalf 
of  a  child  up  to  the  time  that  that  child 
reaches  the  age  of  18  years.  Further- 
more, the  more  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans who  suffer  from  multiple. amputa- 
tions or  loss  of  use  of  more  than  one  ex- 
tremity or  blindness  will  receive  an  in- 
crease in  their  statutory  award.  In  the 
final  analysis,  nearly  2  million  service- 
disabled  veterans  will  share  in  monthly 
compensation  increases  ranging  from  $1 
for  a  10-percent  disability  to  $50  for  a 
100-percent  disability. 

An  approximate  10-percent  increase 
in  the  allowances  for  dependents,  pay- 
able to  veterans  who  are  at  least  50-per- 
cent disabled,  is  also  provided  by  this 
measure.  This  allowance,  which  was 
last  raised  in  1957.  is  usually  paid  on 
behalf  of  a  child  up  to  the  time  that 
that  child  reaches  the  age  of  18  years. 
If  the  child  is  attending  school  the  allow- 
ance is  continued  until  he  reaches  21 
years  of  age.  Section  2  of  H.R.  168  ex- 
tends the  age  liinit  to  23  years  of  age  for 
a  child  who  is  attending  school.  At  the 
same  time,  this  section  increases  the 
monthly  payment  on  behalf  of  the  school 
child  to  $40  in  the  case  of  a  totally  dis- 
abled veteran,  with  proportionate  in- 
creases for  disabilities  rated  at  50  per- 
cent through  90  percent.  This  provision 
provides  a  needed  stimulus  to  keep  the 
children  of  seriously  disabled  veterans 
in  school  and  off  of  the  dangerously  ex- 
panding 'dropout"  lists  and  unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veteran's 
Affairs  I  have  had  a  keen  interest  and 
concern  in  the  progress  of  this  compen- 
sation legislation.  The  increases  in 
compensation  rates  provided  in  HH.  168 
are  necessary,  they  are  just,  and  they  are 
fair.  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  sup- 
port this  bill  which  in  reality  offers  but 
a  compensatory  pittance  to  those  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  have  bartered  their 
health  and  their  economic  well-being  so 
that  freedom  might  be  preserved  for 
future  generations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  Senator  or  Representative  has 
worked  more  diligently  or  has  had  the 
interest  of  the  veterans  more  at  heart 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough].  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  fast  acquiring  a  nationwide  reputa- 
tion for  the  fight  he  is  making  and  has 
m.ade  for  veterans. 

The  other  day  a  taxicab  driver  asked 
me:  "Do  you  know  Senator  Yar- 
borough?" I  said,  "Yes.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  do."  He  said:  "Why  don't 
these  House  fellows  get  on  the  ball  and 
pass  Senator  Yarborough's  cold  war  GI 
bill?" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  agree  with  the  taxicab  driver.  We 
have  made  a  remarkable  record  in  this 
Congress.  It  is  an  outrage  that  we  are 
about  to  adjourn  with  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  languishing  in  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  where  it  has  been  for 
many  months. 

We  have  more  than  100.000  men  In 
Vietnam.  Some  are  being  killed,  and 
some  are  being  wounded.    Some  will  be 


mentally  injured  thereafter,  as  our  ex- 
perience in  the  past  has  shown. 

These  veterans  will  return  after  an 
average  of  2.5  years  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  up  with  the  other  young 
men.  Only  40  percent  of  the  men  serve ; 
60  percent  are  getting  ahead  In  educa- 
tion and  in  business. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  these  men  are 
treated  in  this  way.  The  administra- 
tion should  have  been  down  here  plug- 
ging for  that  bill.  We  did  not  hear  one 
word  from  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government.  We  did  not  hear  the 
executive  department  saying:  "Psiss  the 
bill."  There  was  not  one  telephone  call. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  fought  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  to  their  everlasting 
shame  and  their  disgrace  that  they 
did  so. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  words. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  the  bill  has  not 
been  enacted  into  law,  and  it  falls  upon 
the  conscience  of  those  who  stopped  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  they  slow-walked  the 
Senator's  bill.  I  think  that  later  the 
administration  v/ill  be  for  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  fought  it. 
Tlicy  testified  against  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  House  did  not  ac- 
cept my  amendment  to  H.R.  168  because 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  America's  vet- 
ei-ans  should  not  be  penalized  in  a  sort 
of  "kill  them  with  kindness"  maneuver 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

However.  I  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  increases  in  disability  com- 
pensation rates  provided  by  HM.  168.  and 
for  this  reason  have  not  resisted  the 
House  action. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  assurance  given 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  the  entire  question  of 
income  limitations  on  non-service- 
connected  pensions  will  be  given  careful 
scrutiny  by  his  very  able  committee  early 
next  year. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  President,  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  correct  an  Inequitable 
situation  created  for  some  veterans  when 
Congress  this  year  Increased  social  se- 
curity benefits.  My  amendment  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  Senate  in  approving  H.R. 
108,  would  have  dealt  with  this  problem. 

Some  veterans  who  are  receiving  pen- 
sions from  the  Veterans  Administration 
have  had  their  pension  checks  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  larger  social  security 
payments  approved  by  Congress  this  year. 
A  Nebraskan  wrote  to  me  just  this  week 
saying  that  effective  October  1.  his 
monthly  veteran's  pension  check  has 
been  cut  from  $80  to  $48,  because  he  now 
is  receiving  a  larger  social  security  pay- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  1965  act. 
On  a  yearly  basis,  this  veteran  told  me. 
he  will  receive  $84  more  in  social  secu- 
rity, but  he  will  lose  $384  from  his  vet- 
eran's pension. 

Veterans'  pensions  for  non-service- 
connected  disability  are  geared  to  the 
other  Income  received  by  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  including  social  secu- 
rity benefits.   My  amendment  would  have 
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prevented  the  1965  increase  in  social 
security  payments  from  being  included 
in  determining  income  of  these  affected 
veterans.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  have  protected  these  veterans  and 
their  dependents  from  gaining  on  the 
one  hand  but  losing  even  more  on  the 
other.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  saying 
the  Congress  is  guilty  of  "killing  them 
with  kindness." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  inequity 
should  be  corrected,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  jeopardizing  a  needed  increase 
in  disability  compensation  rates  as 
provided  by  H.R.  168.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  pledged  study  by  the  House 
committee  next  year  will  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory and  equitable  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  offered 
the  amendment  to  which  the  committee 
agreed.  I  do  not  believe  a  single  member 
voted  against  it.  The  House  conferees 
were  adamant  in  their  position.  They 
said  that  while  there  were  approximately 
30,000  people  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment, 98  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  vet- 
eran pensioners,  both  veterans  and 
widows,  would  and  could  be  adversely 
affected  because  this  amendment  would 
give  preferential  treatment  forever  to 
30,000  individuals,  while  ignoring  the 
possibility  of  increased  retirement  in  tiie 
Federal  civil  service  system,  as  well  as 
State,  municipal,  county,  and  private 
retirement  systems  which  this  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  affect. 

We  tried  diligently  to  have  the  House 
conferees  agree  to  our  position,  but  we 
were  unable  to  do  so.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant. 

I  digress  to  state  from  the  Senate 
point  of  view  that  we  did  not  accept  the 
amendment  on  social  security  because 
there  could  have  been  the  possibility  of 
persuading  the  conferees  appointed  from 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  accept  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
have  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE 
AIDS  IN  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  has  just  published  its  hand- 
book for  the  current  national  Intercol- 
legiate debates  entitled  "Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement." 

Most  of  us  in  the  Senate  share  a  great 
concern  that  the  crime  problem  has  be- 
come one  of  our  Nation's  most  serious 
and  pressing  domestic  concerns.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  deep  belief  that  the 
alarming  rapid  rise  in  crime  demands 
that  we  mobilize  all  the  Nation's  re- 
sources to  combat  this  scourge  on  every 
front.   It  is.  therefore,  timely  and  appro- 
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priate  that  the  sponsors  of  the  national 
intercollegiate  debates  have  selected  as 
the  topic  to  be  argued  by  the  young  men 
and  women  of  our  universities  and  col- 
leges this  year  the  proposition,  "Re- 
solved :  That  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
Should  Be  Given  Greater  Pieedom  in  the 
Investigation  and  Prosecution  of  Crime." 
The  AEI  debate  handbook  is  designed 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  start  the  student's 
research  but,  more  importantly,  it  is  in- 
tended to  stimulate  the  individual  to 
explore  and  consider  all  the  varied  impli- 
cations connected  with  the  critical  ques- 
tion of  crime  and  law  enforcement.  Such 
encouragement  of  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  today's  major  public  policy 
issues  by  our  young  people  does  much 
to  create  an  informed  and  interested 
generation,  essential  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

The  handbook  is  another  example  of 
AEI's  public  service  of  the  same  high 
quality  as  the  legislative  analyses  series 
which  AEI  offers  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  us  in  our  study  of  impor- 
tant legislative  issues. 

Over  the  years  I  have  found  the  AEI 
legislative  analyses  to  be  concise,  scrupu- 
lously balanced  and  factual  analyses  of 
the  significant  legislative  measures  pend- 
ing before  us.  I  know  that  the  analyses 
have  been  of  immeasurable  assistance  to 
me  in  my  deliberations.  I  commend 
AEI  on  the  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  objectivity  which  it  has  achieved 
in  this  most  worthwhile  public  service. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Hruska  has  spoken 
of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
The  publications  of  this  unusual  organi- 
zation have  been  of  considerable  as- 
sistance to  me.  I  have  found  their  anal- 
yses to  be  objective  and  reliable,  which 
Is  no  small  achievement  when  analyzing 
proposed  legislation  that  is  almost  always 
controversial. 

Last  month.  AEI  sponsored  a  seminar 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  Sixteen 
eminent  international  economists  from 
the  United  States,  England.  Switzerland, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Canada  gave  diverse 
opinions  on  proposals  to  solve  our  intri- 
cate, perplexing  payments  problem.  The 
Institute  will  publish  the  proceedings  of 
this  seminar.  When  this  book  is  issued, 
I  am  sure  we  will  find  another  valuable 
contribution  from  the  academic  world 
toward  the  solution  of  another  difficult 
public  problem. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
to  join  the  Senators  who  are  taking  a 
moment  this  morning  to  give  a  word  of 
thanks  to  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute. AEI  has  been  of  considerable  as- 
sistance to  me  and  my  staff  during  my 
time  in  Congress.  Their  analyses  of 
some  of  the  important  legislation  we 
have  discussed  this  session  have  been 
thorough,  factual,  and  nonpartisan. 
Their  research  is  a  very  real  contribu- 
tion to  good  government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  AEI  is  sponsor- 
ing a  task  force  of  13  political  scientists 
who  are  putting  their  minds  and  experi- 
ence to  work  on  finding  methods  through 
which  Congress  might  be  strengthened 


and  streamlined.  The  contributions  of 
men  and  women  from  the  academic  world 
to  our  society  have  been  of  great  worth, 
in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
study  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Orga- 
nization Committee. 

Mi-.  MONTOYA.  The  American  En- 
terprise Institute  inaugurated  this  ses- 
sion a  new  publication  that  I  find  an 
excellent  timesaver.  It  is  the  new  press 
summary.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a 
Senator  present  who  has  the  time  to 
read  the  number  of  newspapers  that  he 
would  like  in  order  to  keep  informed  on 
varied  opinions. 

I  have  found  the  AEI  press  summai-y 
to  be  an  essential  timesaver  by  provid- 
ing meaningful  excerpts  from  the  daily 
press.  This  publication  has  permitted 
me  and  my  staff  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  our  leading 
journalists  on  the  most  important  stories 
of  the  day. 

The  format  of  the  press  summai-y  pro- 
vides easy  access  to  news  topics.  The 
excerpting  techniques  are  commendable 
for  their  thoroughness  without  being 
unwieldy. 

SOUTH    VIETNAM— WHY    WE    ARE 
THERE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  in  my  State  write  about 
South  Vietnam.  The  net  of  their  Inter- 
est is  more  explanation  as  to  why  we 
are  there. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  those  reasons 
presented  more  logically  than  in  a  recent 
address  by  Deputy  Secretai-y  of  Defense 
Cyrus  Vance  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association. 
I  would  hope  that  all  people  who  are 
interested  in  preventing  a  general  war, 
and  who  look  forward  to  a  more  peace- 
ful world,  would  read  this  short  address. 
In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Neal  Stan- 
ford in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
"US.  Intrigued,  Peiping  Manifesto 
Studied." 

I  also  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  ad- 
dress of  Secretary  Vance  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  t'ne  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From   the  Christian  Science   Monitor, 

Oct.   11,  1965] 

Peiping  Manifesto  Studied 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington.— Not    one    American    in    a 

thousand — possibly    a    million — knows    who 

Lin  Piao  is. 

But  currently  Marshal  Lin  is  the  most 
discussed,  read,  and  debated  individual 
among  the  Pentagon's  top  echelon,  by  the 
State  Departments  policy  planners,  and  in 
most  foreign  chancelleries. 

Marshal  Lin  is  vice  chairman  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  vice  premier  of  Communist  China, 
and  the  Minister  of  National  Defense. 

He  has  suddenly  grabbed  the  Washington 
spotlight  because  some  weeks  ago,  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  Japan,  he 
delivered  an  18.000-word  manifesto  which 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Cyrus  R. 


Vance,  says  is  "no  ordinary  commemorative 
article." 

In  fact.  Mr.  Vance  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Pentagon,  not  to  mention  some  In  the 
State  Department,  in  the  White  House  and 
along  Embassy  Row,  consider  Marshal  Lin's 
political  document  just  about  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  to  come  out  of  Peiping  since 
mainland  China's  Communist  Party  t>oss. 
Mao  Tse-tung.  advanced  his  famous  thesis: 
"Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of 
a  gun." 

intentions  probed 

This  Lin  Plao  document  not  only  tells 
what  Peiping's  intentions  are  in  Asia,  in  Viet- 
nam, toward  the  United  States,  but  what 
its  intentions  are  on  the  question  of  the 
whole  expansion  of  world  communism.  It 
is  Peiping's  "Mein  Kampf."  It  Is  Peiping's 
blueprint  for  world  domination  for  a 
thousand  years. 

The  Lin  Plao  manifesto  should,  say  Mr. 
Vance  and  others,  be  "must"  reading  for  all 
those  who  wonder  what  the  United  States 
is  doing  in  Vietnam,  who  appear  to  have 
never  given  any  thought  to  what  Peiping 
is  doing  in  Vietnam,  what  Its  ambitions  are 
in  south  Asia,  In  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  Pentagon  thinks  seriously  enough  of 
Marshal  Lin's  pontlfications  to  have  had  its 
No.  2  man.  Deputy  Secretary  Vance,  dlsctiss 
it  at  length  the  other  night  before  the  cream 
of  the  country's  Industrial  and  military 
leaders. 

In  speaking  of  the  Russian  revolution  and 
the  Chinese  Communist  revolution,  Marshal 
Lin  says:  "The  Russian  revolution  began 
with  armed  uprisings  In  the  cities,  and  then 
spread  to  the  countryside;  while  the  Chi- 
nese revolution  won  nationwide  victory 
through  the  encirclement  of  the  cities  from 
the  rural  areas,  and  the  final  capture  of 
the  cities."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  assert: 
"The  rural  areas  of  the  world  today  are  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The  cities  of  the 
world  are  North  America  and  Western 
Europe." 

His  thesis,  then,  is  that  Just  as  commu- 
nism In  China  succeeded  by  capturing  the 
countryside,  and  then  encircling  and  defeat- 
ing the  cities,  so  the  global  Communist 
movement  will  ultimately  succeed  first  by 
capturing  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America— 
thereby  encircling  North  America  and  West- 
ern Europe — and  then  by  finally  and  deci- 
sively defeating  the  United  States  and  its 
Western  allies. 

And  where  is  this  to  begin,  asks  Marshal 
Lin  rhetorically? 

It  has  already  begun,  he  says.  In  Vietnam 
Vietnam,  he  says,  is  the  'focus'  of  the  revo- 
Uitlonary  movement  against  the  U;iited 
States.  "The  seizure  of  power  by  armed 
force,  the  sett\?ment  of  the  issue  by  war. 
is  the  central  task  and  the  highest  form  of 
revolution."  he  continues. 

And  he  falls  back  on  another  famous  Mao 
Tse-tung  thesis  to  urge  on  the  Vletcong: 
"The  imperialists  and  all  reactionaries  are 
paper  tigers." 

fighting    in    VIETNAM 

Marshal  Lin,  therefore,  does  not  deplore 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam — he  welcomes  It. 
What  the  Communist  world  needs,  he  makes 
clear,  is  more  of  these  "wars  of  national 
liberation  " — "people's  wars  launched  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world." 

And  he  winds  up  his  manifesto  with  this 
Challenge  to  the  United  States:  "If  you  want 
to  send  troops,  go  ahead.  The  more  the 
better.  We  will  annihilate  as  many  as  you 
can  send." 

Tliat  Is  bold,  tough  talk. 

But,  asks  Mr.  Vance,  who  is  this  "we"  who 
are  to  do  the  annihilating? 

In  Vietnam,  at  least,  says  Mr.  Vance,  it 
Is  not  Peiping  that  is  doing  the  fighting.  It 
Is  Hanoi.  "Mao  is  not  risking  his  own  troops 
to  achieve  his  ends.    Rather,  Hanoi  Is  being 
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used  to  attempt  to  prove  the  validity  of  Lin 
Piao's  thesis."  Mr.  Vance  points  out. 

"For  the  whole  point  of  Mao's  doctrine  is 
that  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  should  fight 
on;  and  they  shoxild  reject  any  offers  of  rea- 
sonable settlement  or  negotiation:  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  wage  a  prolonged  and 
dirty  war — whatever  its  cost  in  North  Viet- 
namese blood." 

It  was  Gen.  Nguyen  Giap,  the  North  Viet- 
namese strategist  who  defeated  the  French 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  who  candidly  said  re- 
cently: "South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of 
the  national-liberation  movement  of  our 
time.  If  the  special  warfare  that  the  U.S. 
imperialists  are  testing  in  South  Vietnam 
is  overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeated  any- 
where in  the  world." 

If  Americans  want  to  know  why  the  United 
States  is  fighting  in  Vietnam,  concludes  Mr. 
Vance,  they  can  read  President  Johnson's  re- 
peated explanations — or  they  can  read  Mao 
Tse-Tung.  Marshal  Lin,  and  General  Giap. 
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Remarks  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  at  the  Annual  Dinner 
OF  THE  National  Secdhity  Industri.\l 
Association 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  honored  to  be  here,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  22d  annual  dinner. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  before  a  group  so  concerned  as  you  are 
with  the  security  of  our  country,  and  so 
directly  involved  with  the  preservation  of 
its  strength  and  freedom. 

Exactly  5  weeks  ago  tonight — in  a  distant 
country — a  political  document  appeared. 

It  was  written  by  the  defense  minister  of 
the  most  populous  nation  on  earth. 

It  was  written  by  Lin  Piao.  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party — Vice  Premier  of  Red 
China,  and  the  Minister  of  National  Defense. 
Ostensibly,  it  is  an  article  commemorating 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  Japan 
in  World  War  II.  But  that  was  merely  a 
convenient  occasion  for  its  publication.  For 
it  is  no  ordinary  commemorative  article. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that  document 
tonight.  For  it  tells  us  not  only  what  Pei- 
ping's  intentions  are  in  Asia — not  only  what 
Peiping's  intentions  are  in  Vietnam — not 
only  what  Peiping's  intentions  are  toward 
the  United  States— but  what  Peiping's  plans 
are  for  the  whole  expansion  of  world  com- 
munism. 

The  document  begins  with  a  lengthy  analy- 
sis of  the  Communist  revolution  in  China. 
Lin  Piao  states  bluntly: 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  lessons  derived 
from  the  people's  wars  in  China  that  Com- 
rade Mao  Tse-tung,  using  the  simplest  and 
most  vivid  language,  advanced  the  famous 
thesis  that  "political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun."  He  clearly  pointed  out: 
The  seizure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the 
settlement  of  the  issue  by  war  is  the  central 
task  and  highest  form  of  revolution.  This 
Marxist-Leninist  principle  of  revolution  holds 
good  universally,  for  China  and  for  all  other 
countries. 

Lin  Piao  then  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  revolution  differed  from 
the  Russian  revolution  in  one  essential  re- 
spect. The  Russian  revolution,  he  says, 
"began  with  armed  uprisings  in  the  cities, 
and  then  spread  to  the  countryside;  while 
the  Chinese  revolution  won  nationwide  vic- 
tory through  the  encirclement  of  the  cities 
from  the  rural  areas,  and  the  final  capture  of 
the  cities." 

Now.  he  comes  to  his  central  point.  The 
"rural  areas  of  the  world"  today,  he  asserts, 
are  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The 
"cities  of  the  world"  are  North  America,  and 
Western  Europe. 

Just  as  communism  In  China, 'says  Lin 
Piao,  succeeded  by  capturing  the  country- 
side; and  then  encircling  and  defeating  the 


cities:  so  the  global  Communist  movement 
will  ultimately  succeed  first  by  capturing 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America — thereby  en- 
circling North  America  and  Western  Eur- 
ope— and  then  by  finally  and  decisively  de- 
feating the  United  States  and  its  Western 
allies. 

Wm  Asia.  Africa,  and  LaUn  America 
through  "wars  of  national  liberation,"  says 
Lin  Piao.  and  the  United  States  and  its 
Western  allies  will  be  surrounded,  will  be  en- 
circled, will  be  overwhelmed. 

And  where  is  all  this  to  begin?  he  asks. 
It  has  already  begun,  he  replies.    And  the 
place  in  which  it  has  begun  is  Vietnam. 

Vietnam,  says  Lin  Piao,  is  now  the  focus 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
United  States.  No  matter  what  action  Amer- 
ica may  take  in  Vietnam,  he  adds,  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  determination  is  unshakable 
to  drive  the  United  States  out. 

But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  not  Pciping 
that  is  fighting  in  Vietnam;  it  is  Hanoi.  Mao 
is  not  risking  his  own  troops  to  achieve  his 
ends.  Rather,  Hanoi  is  being  used  to  attempt 
to  prove  the  validity  of  his  thesis. 

For  the  whole  point  of  Mao's  doctrine  is 
that  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  should  fight  on; 
that  they  should  reject  any  offers  of  reason! 
able  settlement  or  negotiation:  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  wage  a  prolonged  and 
dirty  war— whatever  its  cost  in  North  Viet- 
namese blood:  whatever  its  cost  in  North 
Vietnamese  well-being. 

Hanoi  might  well  ponder  whether  its  fu- 
ture is  best  secured  by  fully  submerging  its 
own  separate  interest  to  Peiping.  The  North 
Vietnamese  people  deserve  a  better  future 
than  that. 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  in  Hanoi— much  to 
Peiping's  pleasure — continue  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  impossible.  They  con- 
tinue their  aggression  in  the  south.  They 
continue  to  infiltrate  soldiers,  equipment 
and  supplies  across  the  border.  They  con- 
tinue to  employ  the  twin  pressures  of  temp- 
tation and  terrorism— tempting  the  peasants 
to  renounce  their  loyalty  to  their  village 
leaders  in  return  for  hollow  promises;  and 
terrorizing  them  if  they  refuse. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  could  be  no 
clearer  justification  of  why  we  are  standing 
firm  in  our  resolve  to  help  defend  the  14 
million  people  of  South  Vietnam,  against 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion  from 
the  north. 

What  is  the  U.S.  policy  there? 
Our  policy  is  simple  and  straightforward 
It    is    not    complicated    by    any   doctrinaire 
theories  of  world  domination. 

First,  we  are  determined  to  keep  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  resist  aggression.  We  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi 
and  to  Peiping  that  terrorism,  murder  sub- 
version, and  infiltration  from  the  north  can- 
not— and  will  not — succeed. 

As  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out: 
"We  are  •  •  •  there  to  strengthen  world 
order.  Around  the  globe  from  Berlin  to 
Thailand  are  people  whose  well-being  rests 
in  part  on  the  belief  that  they  can  count  on 
us  if  they  are  attacked.  To  leave  Vietnam 
to  its  fate  would  shake  the  confidence  of  all 
these  people  in  the  value  of  an  American 
commitment  and  in  the  value  of  America's 
word.  TTie  result  would  be  increased  unrest 
and  Instability,  and  even  wider  war." 

Second,  we  are  committed  to  help  create 
a  better  life  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  major  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  there,  and 
we  want  to  see  it  extended  to  the  whole 
South  Asia  region,  including  North  Vietnam. 
Everything  that  we  do  in  Vietnam  Is  gov- 
erned by  those  simple  reasons  for  beinfe  there. 
Our  goal  is  a  peaceful  settlement.  We 
are  ready— now — to  go  to  the  negotiating 
table.    We  lay  down  no  preconditions  for 


such  discussions.  We  seek  a  cessation  of 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam.  We  seek  a 
just  peace — and  we  have  made  that  offer 
clear  on  many  occasions.  We  seek  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces — Including  our 
own — from  South  Vietnam  once  peace  has 
been  restored.  And  we  seek  a  peace  that 
guarantees  freedom  of  choice  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

Our  purpose  is  firm;  our  patience  is  long 
and  our  perseverance  is  unshakable. 

But.  as  both  Hanoi  and  Peiping  hove 
pointed  out,  the  Issue  is  larger  than  merely 
Vietnam.  ' 

General  Giap,  the  North  Vietnamese  strate- 
gist who  defeated  the  French  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  has  put  the  matter  candidly:  "South 
Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movement  of  our  times.  If  the  special 
warfare  that  the  U.S.  imperialists  are  testin<' 
in  South  Vietnam  is  overcome,  then  it  can 
be  defeated  anywhere  in  the  world." 

And— as  we  have  seen— Lin  Piao  describes 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  as  merely  the  cur- 
tain raiser  in  the  whole  global  drama  of 
Communist  exjxinsionism. 

The  issue,  then,  in  Vietnam,  important 
as  It  is,  is  not  the  only  task  facing  the 
United  States  and  its  partners  in  freedom 
around  the  world. 

It  is  an  essential  task.  But  it  is  not  the 
total  task. 

The  total  task  of  free  men  on  this  planet 
is  to  preserve  and  nurture  freedom  every- 
where that  it  is  growing. 

Lin  Piao  sees  a  major  crisis  in  human 
society  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury; he  sees  it  taking  place  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  industrialized  world— in  Asia  in 
Africa,  and  in  Latin  America. 

I  think  we  can  agree  with  him  on  that. 
Let  us  examine  why. 

We  can  begin  by  reminding  ourselves  that 
the  Communist  mind  is  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  ideological  rigidity- and  tactical  sup- 
pleness. 

Tlie  Communist  mind  Is.  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  philosophically  closed— and 
pragmatically  open. 

In  the  past  half  century  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  imaginative  display  of  aggres- 
sive Communist  tactics. 

The  goal  has  always  been  the  same:  po- 
litical domination.  But  the  path  to  that 
goal  has  often  switched  direction. 

In  our  own  lifetime.  Communist  tactics 
have  ranged  through  a  broad  and  brutal 
spectrum:  everything  from  outright  occu- 
pation by  the  Red  army  in  Eastern  Europe 
through  conventional  aggression  in  Korea 
to  the  guerrilla  operations  in  Greece,  Malaya 
the  Philippines,  and  now  in  Vietnam 

Communist  tactics  have  sometimes  fo- 
mented revolutions,  and  at  other  times  liave 
captured  those  initiated  by  others. 

Conununist  tactics  have  learned  to  be  as 
much  at  home  with  legal  means,  as  with 
Illegal  means;  with  sophisticated  societies 
as  with  primitive  ones;  with  rightist  dic- 
tators, as  with  leftist  demagogs. 

Thus,  if  one  surveys  the  total  Communist 
movement  of  the  past  half  century,  one  can- 
not fan  to  be  struck  with  a  profound  bit 
Of  irony;  that  the  Communists  in  their  ulti- 
mate view  of  history  are  almost  insufferably 
dogmatic  and  doctrinaire.  But  in  their  ef- 
forts to  manipulate  that  history,  they  are 
almost  incredibly  pragmatic  and  practical 

What.  then,  is  our  answer  to  the  Commu- 
nist manifesto  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  as  written 
by  Lin  Piao? 

First,  our  answer  is  that  we  agree  thPt  the 
focus  of  the  challenge  lies,  at  the  moment, 
in  Vietnam. 

But  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  will  not  be  defeated  by  Com- 
munist aggression  from  the  north.  We  will 
continue  our  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  until  a  Just  and  reasonable  settle- 
ment is  reached— whether  by  agreement  at 
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a  conference  table  or  by  a  cessation  of  the 
aggression,  as  in  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Greece. 

Second,  we  agree  with  Mao  that  the  lands 
arching  across  the  southern  half  of  the 
globe— Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America— are 
to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  future  of 
humanity. 

But  we  disagree  that  their  role  is  to  be 
t!-.e  haplebs  victims  of  Communist  externally 
dUected  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
these  nations  desire  to  remain  fully  and 
freely  themselves — uncoerced  by  subversion 
stage-managed  and  supplied  from  without. 
We  believe  that  these  nations  desire,  with 
wisdom  and  dignity,  to  seek  their  own  na- 
tional progress  in  their  own  national  way. 
And  we  stand  ready  to  assist  them  to  do 
precisely  that. 

Third,  we  agree  that  Mao's  clear  intent  is 
that  his  brand  of  conununism  should  even- 
tually surround,  encircle,  and  finally  cut  off 
and  defeat  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

But  we  disagree  that  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. Our  defenses  are  strong,  and  we  re- 
main alert  and  ready  for  whatever  the  future 
may  bring.  But  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  offer  a 
better  future  for  the  individual,  and  a  peace- 
ful path  to  that  future. 

Finally,  we  agree  with  Mao  that  just  as 
there  are  cities  and  countryside  within  na- 
tions, so  the  world  at  large — in  its  current 
xineven  rate  of  technological  advance — can 
be  viewed  as  a  series  of  Industrialized  centers, 
surrounded  by  a  less-developed  countryside. 
But  we  disagree  that  the  historical  process 
suggests  that  the  global  countryside  wUl 
storm  tliese  centers,  and  put  them  to  the 
torch  of  Communist  insurgency. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  his- 
torical process  will  be  precisely  the  reverse; 
that  the  industrialized  centers — the  fortu- 
nate nations  of  the  world — will  increasingly 
seek  to  bring  to  the  countryside — to  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world — the  very  assist- 
ance and  skill  that  will  help  these  nations 
to  close  the  poverty  gap.  And  the  rich  na- 
tions will  do  this  by  measures  that  will  share 
talents  and  resources — by  measures  that  will 
increase  the  self-confidence  and  self-reliance 
of  the  poorer  nations  to  achieve  their 
own  self-sustaining  political  and  economic 
growth. 

In  the  United  States  we  issue  no  global 
manifestos. 

But  we  do  indulge  in  one  dream.  We  do 
entertain  one  grand  vision.  We  do  look  to 
one  great  goal. 

We  are  dedicated  to  continuing  the  dialog 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  began  in  an 
obscure  hall  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4.  1776. 
The  men  in  that  hall  were  revolutionaries. 
The  men  in  that  hall  did  not  believe  that 
true  political  power  can  grow  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  They  believed  that  true 
political  power  can  grow  only  out  of  the 
people  themselves — for  that  is  precisely 
where  it  is:  within  each  individual  human 
being. 

Those  men  did  not  rant  about  class 
struggle.  Tliey  said  bluntly  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Those  men  did  not  theorize  about  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  They  proposed 
something  far  more  explosive  than  that. 
They  declared  that  all  men  had  an  inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Those  men  in  1776  fused,  primed,  and  set 
off  a  political  explosion  that  has  had  more 
ultimate  effect  on  society  than  all  the  dlc- 
tiitors  of  history  rolled  Into  one. 

The  fires  of  that  revolution  still  burn  in 
this  country;  and  the  sparks  of  that  revolu- 
tion still  fly.  igniting  the  tinder  of  human 
aspiration  all  over  this  globe, 
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One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  is  to  refine  the  formu- 
las for  creating  the  driving  sparks,  for  cul- 
tivating the  leadership  talent,  for  unleash- 
ing and  organizing  the  earth's  bountiful  nat- 
ural resources,  for  breaking  down  the  out- 
of-date  barriers  to  progress  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  an  enormous  challenge  to 
perfect  the  formulas  to  do  all  of  these  things 
to  permit  what  Lin  Piao  calls  "the  country- 
side" to  find  their  way  up  the  rocky  path. 

We  must  meet  that  challenge.  We  must 
offer  the  more  durable  stuff  of  true,  creative 
revolution. 

Lin  Piao's  statement  of  Communist 
China's  goals  for  the  world  is  18.000  words 
long. 

President  Johnson  has  summed  up  our 
goals  for  the  world  in  three  simple  sen- 
tences : 

"Our  own  freedom  r.nd  growth  have  never 
been  the  final  goal  of  the  American  dream. 
We  were  never  meant  to  be  an  oasis  of  lib- 
erty and  abundance  in  a  worldwide  desert 
of  disappointed  dreams.  Our  Nation  was 
created  to  help  strike  away  the  chains  of 
ignorance  and  misery  and  tyranny  wherever 
they  keep  man  less  than  God  means  him  to 
be  " 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  and 
me — and  all  of  us  on  this  small,  whirling 
planet — to  insure  that  this  forecast  will 
prevail. 

CONGRESS  LOSES  A  HELPING  HAND 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
from  the  Record  of  October  20  that  Col. 
Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr.,  will  retire  from 
the  U.S.  Army  on  October  31. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  note  this 
action.  For  the  past  6  years  I  have  con- 
sulted on  many  occasions  with  Colonel 
Vandervort  on  problems  dealing  with 
the  military  establishments  in  South 
Dakota  and  in  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Department  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  He  has  always 
been  most  cooperative  and  efficient  in 
the  handling  of  the  problems  which  I 
have  placed  in  his  hands. 

His  good  services  are  going  to  be 
missed  by  members  of  the  Congress  and 
I  am  suie  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
going  to  miss  this  good  emissary  which 
represent  them  on  Capitol  Hill.  Colo- 
nel Vandervort  has  been  a  good  and 
valued  friend  and  a  dedicated  public 
sei-vant.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  success 
in  his  future  endeavors. 


THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  August  1961,  the  Senate 
was  asked  to  confirm  the  appointment 
of  the  then  newly  appointed  Adjutant 
General  of  West  Virginia.  Gene  H.  Wil- 
liams, in  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
as  a  reserve  of  the  Army. 

Questions  were  raised  within  the  Sen- 
ate and  elsewhere  at  that  time  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  General  Williams  for 
the  appointment. 

The  Senats  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, recognizing  that  the  position  of 
State  Adjutant  General  is  an  adminis- 
trative rather  than  a  line  assigrunent. 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  that  General 
Willianxs'  appointment  be  approved. 
Approval  was  granted  on  August  16, 
1961. 


Against  this  background  of  the  events 
surrounding  this  action  by  the  Senate.  I 
have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  re- 
port that  the  confidence  expressed  by 
both  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  in 
General  Williams'  character  and  ability 
has  been  more  than  justified. 

In  the  4  years  since  his  appointment, 
General  Williams  has  performed  out- 
standing service  in  carrying  out  a  major 
armory  construction  program,  in  admin- 
istering the  mobilization  of  the  largest 
combat  force  of  the  West  Virginia  Army 
National  Guard,  and  in  bringing  to 
fruition  a  project  to  greatly  improve  the 
training  of  Army  National  Guard  Spe- 
cial Forces  units,  nationwide. 

Under  General  Williams'  direction,  a 
total  of  30  armories  and  armoiT-relatcd 
structures  have  been  completed,  greatly 
increasing  the  resources  available  to 
West  Virginia  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  units  in  achieving  greater  readi- 
ness status. 

When  President  Kennedy  found  it 
necessary  to  mobilize  forces  in  response 
to  Soviet  threats  against  Berlin,  in  1961. 
one  of  the  major  imits  ordered  into  Fed- 
eral service  was  the  150th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  of  the  West  Virginia 
Army  National  Guard.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  organization  throughout  its 
year  of  Federal  service  reflected  credit- 
ably upon  the  soundness  of  the  support 
and  administrative  procedures  provided 
by  General  Williams'  office  duilng  the 
transition  period  from  State  to  Federal 
status. 

General  Williams  and  his  staff  suc- 
cessfully administered  the  return  of  the 
150th  Armored  Cavalry  from  Federal 
to  State  status,  and  the  necessai-y  re- 
constitution  of  the  regiment  following 
discharge  of  men  whose  term  of  service 
had  expired.  Today,  the  150th  Armored 
Cavalry  has  returned  to.  and  exceeded 
the  level  of  readiness  that  it  held  at 
the  time  of  its  mobilization. 

Most  significant  of  all,  General  Wil- 
liams recognized  early  the  importance  of 
providing  extensive  and  realistic  train- 
ing areas  for  the  special  forces  units 
then  being  expanded  to  cope  with  guer- 
rilla and  counterguerrilla  warfare. 

Thanks  to  his  initiative,  a  State  special 
forces  camp,  with  access  to  some  600 
square  miles  of  ideal  trahnng  areas  is 
now  Hearing  completion  after  4  years  of 
-active  planning  and  supervision  by  Gen- 
eral Williams  personally,  and  his  staff. 

As  a  result  of  this  outstanding  work, 
not  only  the  West  Virginia  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  the  Special  Forces  of 
the  entire  Active  Army,  Army  National 
Guard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  nation- 
wide, will  be  provided  with  a  training 
facility  ideally  suited  to  the  types  of 
teiTain  in  which  they  possibly  may  be 
employed. 

In  the  course  of  this  work.  General 
Williams  has  taken  the  time  to  com- 
plete successfully  the  resident  course  of 
instruction  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kans..  meeting  all  qualifications 
since  established  by  the  Senate  Armed 
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Services  Committee  for  granting  of  Fed- 
eral recognition  to  State  adjutants 
general. 

The  record  made  by  General  Williams 
in  the  4  years  since  his  name  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  gives  ample  demonstra- 
tion of  the  vigor  and  vitality,  not  only 
of  the  State-administred  National  Guard 
system  in  West  Virginia,  but  of  the 
National  Guard  system  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
commend  General  Williams  for  the  dili- 
gence, initiative  and  demonstrated 
abUity  that  has  characterized  his  ad- 
ministration as  the  adjutant  general  of 
West  Virginia,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  thereby  justined  the  faith 
placed  in  him  by  the  Senate. 


October  21,  1965 


WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  SUPPORT  U.S.  ACTION 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  that  I  have 
made,  relating  to  and  commending  the 
action  of  1.800  students  at  West  Virginia 
State  College  at  Institute,  for  endorsing 
the  present  Vietnam  policy  in  a  letter  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  letter  to  President  Johnson  signed  by 
1,800  West  Virginia  Stete  College  students 
in  support  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  was  a 
demonstration  of  civic  responsibility  which 
brings  honor  to  their  school  and  our  State. 

This  spontaneous  and  orderly  action  by 
the  majority  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  those 
staged  demonstrations  by  the  few  students 
in  other  schools  In  other  States  who  were 
duped  and  manipulated  by  what  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  terms,  "trained  agents  and  provoca- 
teurs of  the  Communist  Party." 

To  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  no  such 
staged  anti-Vietnam  demonstrations  at  any 
West  Virginia  school  or  college.  Our  State 
can  be  proud  of  that  fact,  too. 

I  believe  in  the  administration's  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  ha\e  said  this  over  and 
over  again.  We  must  fight  to  contain  com- 
munism on  that  line  in  southeast  Asia.  For 
if  we  do  not  do  it  there,  we  will  be  fighting 
a  war  on  a  broader  front  and  nearer  home. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  despite  the  enormous  public 
relations  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  I  feel  that  much  of  the 
press  of  our  Nation  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  giving  the  public  an  accurate  re- 
port on  the  questionable  success  of  this 
program  throughout  the  country. 

If  one  were  to  only  listen  to  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  you  would  think  the  admin- 
istration's entire  poverty  program  was 
one  of  complete  success,  totally  free 
of  administrative  error  or  mismanage- 
ment. 

The  public  knows  only  too  well  this  is 
not  the  case.  For  example,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  shown  exceptional  diligence 
and  public  service  in  seeing  to  it  that 
their   pages   include   not   only   Sargent 


Shriver's  announcements  and  pro- 
nouncements but  also  the  legitimate  and 
well-founded  complaints  of  mismanage- 
ment and  poor  administration.  I  think 
the  Tribune  should  be  commended  for 
its  efforts.  As  an  example  of  its  thor- 
ough reporting  on  the  poverty  program, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  an 
article  by  Mary  Pakenham  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Sunday.  September  5,  1965, 
covering  the  efforts  of  Senators  Murphy 
and  Prouty  to  keep  politics  out  of  the 
poverty  program  by  placing  key  em- 
ployees under  the  political  prohibitions 
provided  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GOP  Fights  Political  Activity  by  Poverty 

Program  Workers — Wants  Employers  To 

Be  Covered  by  Hatch  Act 

( By  Mary  Pakenham) 

Washington,  September  4. — Senate  Re- 
publicans are  massing  for  a  last-ditch  at- 
tempt to  keep  politics  out  of  the  program 
covered  by  the  administration's  new  anti- 
poverty  bill,  the  Chicago  Tribune  learned 
today. 

House-Senate  conferees  agreed  Thursday 
night  on  a  $1,785,000,000  final  version  of  the 
authorization  bill.  It  is  expected  to  come 
to  a  vote  in  both  chambers  this  week,  un- 
less the  Senate  forces  succeed  in  having  it 
sent  back  into  conference. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  conference 
struck  from  the  bill  an  amendment  extend- 
ing the  1939  Hatch  Act  to  cover  federally 
paid  employees  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's community  action  and  domestic 
Peace  Corps  programs. 

letters  from  macy 

The  Hatch  Act,  entitled  "an  act  to  prevent 
pernicious  political  activities,"  forbids  parti- 
san political  activity  on  the  part  of  anyone 
on  the  public  payroll.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
community  action  programs  employees  and 
a  growing  number  of  domestic  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  would  have  been  affected. 

At  the  time  the  conference  committee  was 
considering  the  amendment  it  had  before  It 
a  letter  from  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  chief  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  President 
Johnson's  personal  talent  scout,  urging  that 
Congress  allow  the  antipoverty  staff  to  en- 
gage in  politics. 

Ever  since  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
got  under  way  last  November,  the  political 
potential  of  workers  in  these  categories  has 
been  a  key  target  for  critics. 

designed  for  politics 
Each  such  worker  is  in  a  position  to  earn 
the  gratitude  of  large  numbers  of  the  poor 
and  undereducated,  dispensing  aid  under  the 
aegis  of  the  party  in  power.  Tliat,  politicians 
agree,  is  the  stuff  good  precinct  workers  are 
made  of. 

In  many  cases,  community  action  programs 
have  been  specifically  designed  to  organize 
residents  of  given  poverty  areas  into  po- 
litical pressure  groups. 

Complaints  already  have  been  heard  from 
Mississippi  and  from  cities  including  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  that  antipoverty  workers  taking 
part  In  voter  registration  drives  have  faUed 
to  distinguish  between  the  democratic  process 
and   the  Democratic  party. 

headed    by    POWELL 

Senators  In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to 
combat  this  situation  will  include  Winston 
L.  Prouty,  Republican,  of  Vermont,  and 
George  Murphy.  Republican,  of  California, 
coauthors  of  the  stricken  amendment. 
Prouty  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  which  was  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 


"The  Democratic  members  of  the  confer 
ence  committee,"  Proutt  told  the  Tribune 
"struck  a  blow  on  behalf  of  every  Democratic 
ward  heeler  and  political  flunky  in  America 
when  they  threw  the  Murphy-Prouty  po- 
litical activity  amendment  into  the  ash  can  " 

Other  Republican  conferees  said  they  were 
shocked  by  what  they  called  undue  Inter- 
ference by  Macy. 

"The  commission  believes,"  Macy  wrote 
"that  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  gen- 
eral political  activity  restrictions  of  the  Hatch 
Act  to  such  a  sizable  group  of  persons  in 
the  private  sector  of  community  life." 

"OPENS     PANDORA'S     BOX" 

Murphy  said  Macy's  letter  and  the  con- 
ferees'  action  on  the  amendment  "opened  a 
Pandora's  box  of  political  chicanery." 

"On  top  of  the  supersalaries.  supergrades 
and  supersalesmanshlp  that  have  character- 
ized the  poverty  program,"  Murphy  said,  "we 
now  see  the  administration  has  stepped  in  to 
add  superpressure. 

"I  have  always  understood  the  function  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  that  of 
administering  the  civil  service  system  and  not 
of  lobbying  or  parroting  the  views  of  Shriver 
(OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver)  forces  at 
the  OEO." 

headed    by   shriver 

Prouty  said  he  also  will  try  to  restore  to 
the  bill  a  Senate  amendment  which  would 
have  strengthened  the  role  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Council,  as  established  last  year,  has 
a  maximum  membership  of  15  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Is  headed  by 
Shriver.  The  amendment  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  Director  of  the  OEO  from  serving 
as  Council  chairman. 
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CAN  OUR  EARTH  PEED  ITS  PEOPLE? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  17 
years  ago.  In  1948,  a  young  member  of 
the  Walters,  Okla.,  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Chapter  won  his  State's  FFA 
oratorical  contest  with  a  speech  entitled 
"Can  Our  Earth  Peed  Its  People?"  In 
that  speech,  the  young  man  pointed  out: 

The  problem  of  world  food  production  is 
no  temporary  crisis,  but  a  permanent  world 
problem.  •  •  •  The  people  of  the  world 
can  no  longer  afford  poor,  wasteful,  and  de- 
structive agricultural  practices  if  they  are 
to  survive. 

What  a  great  experience  it  must  have 
been  for  members  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  attending  their  national  con- 
vention in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 15.  to  hear  that  same  former  FFA 
boy,  Fred  R.  Harris,  now  the  distin- 
guished U.S.  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
deliver  another  speech  of  great  signif- 
icance for  America  and  American  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  speeches  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Harris],  his  FFA  speech  in  1948,  and  his 
most  recent  address  to  the  national  FFA 
Convention,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Can  Our  Earth  Feed  Its  People? 
(Address  by  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  in  1948) 

Do  you  realize  that,  unless  soil  erosion  and 
destructive  farming  methods  are  overcome, 
population  may  outstrip  the  supply  of  food? 

More  than  100  years  ago  Malthus,  an  Eng- 
ll.sh  economist  and  sociologist,  predicted  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  population 


of  the  world  would  exceed  the  food  supply. 
Idalthus  lived  at  a  time  when  vast  new 
wildernecccs  were  open  to  exploration,  con- 
quei.t.  and  colonization.  The  world  popula- 
tion at  that  time  was  one-fifth  of  what  It  Is 
today,  and  pofBlblllties  to  feed  It  seemed 
imlimltcd.  Malthus  was  destined  to  go  down 
in  history  as  the  founder  of  the  Malthusian 
theory.  During  that  time,  and  for  a  century 
or  more  afterward,  he  was  largely  the  object 
of  mockery — but  today  Malthus  seems  to  be 
coming  Into  his  own  with  the  population  of 
the  world  now  nt  2'/i  billion  people,  and 
within  25  years  there  will  be  an  additional 
half  billion  more.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  million  a  year,  that  of  In- 
dia at  the  rate  of  10  million  a  year,  and  even 
the  once-decllnlng  birth  rates  of  England  and 
Francs  are  on  the  upgrade. 

At  this  rate,  cay  population  authorities, 
the  world  population  In  90  years  will  be  twice 
what  It  Is  today.  Is  that  too  many  people? 
Not  necessarily,  provided  the  earth  can  feed 
them.  Geographers  tell  us  that  the  world 
has  4  billion  acres  of  arable  land.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimated  that  2.5 
acres  of  land  in  good  production  Is  necessary 
to  feed  and  clothe  one  person.  If  one  di- 
vides the  total  arable  acres  by  the  number 
of  population,  he  will  find  that  there  are 
only  1.77  acres  per  percon  In  the  world  today. 
How  can  thia  be  explained?  It  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  at  no  time  in  history 
has  man  ever  had  the  minimum  diet  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  its  estimate.  Even 
in  modern  times  people  have  been  dying 
from  starvation  alone  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30 
million  a  year. 

What.  then.  Is  to  be  done?  First,  there  Is 
birth  control  which  will  work  in  theory 
but  not  In  practice  because  there  can  be 
no  specific  law  governing  it.  Therefore,  the 
people  of  the  world  must  look  to  the  soU  for 
their  existence. 

There  are  many  ways  to  save  the  soil  and 
to  Improve  production.  Some  of  these  are 
as  follows : 

1.  By  checking  the  enormous  losses  of 
priceless  topsoU  by  wind  and  water  erosion. 
Do  you  know  that  every  24  hours  the  equiv- 
alent of  200  of  our  best  40-acre  farms  are 
carried  away  by  unchecked  erosion?  That 
one-half  million  acres  of  Irreplaceable  top- 
soil  are  lost  each  year?  This  must  be 
stopped  by  terracing,  contour  farming,  strip 
cropping  and  seeding  of  waterways. 

2.  By  the  tisage  of  better  agriculture 
methods,  such  as  ,the  planting  of  legumes 
and  the  rotation  of  crops.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
can  be  called  good  farmers  Inasmuch  as  they 
achieve  maximum  production  from  the  soU 
Without  damaging  Its  fertility.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  are  producing  only  one- 
half  of  what  they  could  produce  if  good, 
sound  farming  methods  were  used  while  the 
other  60  percent  are  destroying  our  very  live- 
lihood— the  soil — to  produce  only  enough 
food  to  barely  feed  their  immediate  families. 

3.  By  the  production  and  application  of 
good  fertilizer  along  with  green  and  barn- 
yard manure.  After  harvest  one  can  see 
many  columns  of  smoke  laden  with  the 
product  of  the  combustion  of  rich  organic 
matter  and  potential  food  for  the  world's 
starving  millions  going  up  from  the  burned- 
off  wheat  stubble,  leaving  behind  once  help- 
ful, now  dead,  bacteria.  These  destructive, 
yes.  criminal  practices  must  be  stopped  If 
this  problem  of  world  food  supply  is  to  be 
solved. 

4.  By  the  reclamation  of  nonproductive 
land  by  drainage  and  Irrigation.  These  are 
certainly  not  all  of  the  elements  Involved 
but  they  are  some  of  the  most  Important 
ones. 

The  problem  of  world  food  production  is 
no  longer  a  temporary  crisis  but  is  a  perma- 
nent  world   problem.     Education,    interna- 


tional cooperation  and  governmental  super- 
vision can  all  contribute.  Under  natural 
rondltlons.  Nature  Is  capable  of  building 
the  soil  at  a  rate  fast  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  by  erosion,  but  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  modern  farmer  with  all  of 
his  cash -crop  methods  of  farming  has  placed 
that  soil  under  conditions  eo  unnatural  that 
nature  can  no  longer  maintain  that  balance 
alone.  Therefore,  we  must  do  everything 
that  wc  can  to  conserve  the  greatest  resource 
of  our  Nation — our  soil.  You  ask.  "How 
may  I  as  an  individual. help  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem EO  tremendous  In  scope?"  You,  cs  a 
farmer,  can  do  this  by  cooperating  with 
the  governmental  conservation  agencies  in 
all  of  their  efforts  and  by  following  on  your 
own  farm  approved  methods  of  crop  rota- 
tion and  conservation.  You.  as  a  member 
of  Eoclety,  can  do  this  by  supporting  all  leg- 
islation which  furthers  conservation.  To- 
day, wholehearted  cooperation  and  extensive 
education  are  through  necessity  the  means 
of  attaining  this  goal. 

In  England  today,  no  poor  farmer  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  a  farm.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  such  rectrlctlons  may  spread  to  other 
nations.  It  may  be  even  as  Dr.  Hugh  H. 
Bennett,  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  suggested:  that  the  time 
will  come  when  every  farmer,  In  order  to 
operate  a  farm,  must  pass  an  examination 
as  do  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers  In  order 
to  practice  their  professions,  simply  because 
the  people  of  the  world  can  no  longer  afford 
poor,  wasteful  and  destructive  agricultural 
practices  If  they  are  to  survive." 

Address  of  U.S.  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  of 
Oklahoma,  to  the  National  Convention 
OF  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1965,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  Future  Farmers  of  America  creed  be- 
gins:   "I  believe  In  the  future  of  farming." 
And,  as  a   former  member  for  whom  that 
creed  continues  to   have  great  meaning,   I 
could  extend  it  further  to  say:  "I  believe  in 
the     future     of     the     Future     Farmers     of 
America." 

I  am  proud  to  be  Invited  here.  I  am  proud 
to  be  here  because  I  am  proud  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  I  am  also  proud  to  be 
here  because  this  is  Friday,  October  15,  1965. 
which  is  a  most  important  day  In  the  lives 
of  each  of  us. 

Why  Is  this  day  so  important?  I  hope  to 
give  an  answer  to  that  question  before  I  fin- 
ish. But,  before  that,  let's  consider  another 
question:  Why  am  I  proud  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America? 

First,  I  am  proud  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  because  as  our  aims  and  pur- 
poses set  forth,  we  stand  for  better  farming 
methods  and  proper  use  and  conservation  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources. 

But  why,  some  may  ask.  are  better  farming 
methods  and  proper  use  and  conservation  of 
our  sou  and  water  Important  In  a  country 
which  enjoys  so  much  surplus  productive 
capacity  in  farming  already?  One  answer  to 
that  question  was  given  in  1948  by  an  FFA 
boy,  who  won  his  State's  oratorical  contest 
with  a  speech  entitled  "Can  Our  Earth  Feed 
Its  People?"  After  commenting  upon  the 
explosive  growth  of  the  world's  population, 
he  said,  "The  problem  of  world  food  produc- 
tion is  no  temporary  crisis,  but  a  permanent 
world  problem.  •  •  •  The  people  of  the 
world  can  no  longer  afford  poor,  wasteful, 
and  destructive  agricultural  practices  If  they 
are  to  survive."  That  was  my  speech,  and 
those  were  my  words.  I  am  convinced  they 
were  true  when  I  said  them  in  my  FFA 
speech  17  years  ago.  I  am  even  more  certain 
of  their  truth  today. 

Three  billion  people  live  In  this  world  to- 
day, and  the  best  estimates  are  that  there 
will  be  twice  as  many — 6  billion — by  the  year 
2000,  which  Is  Just  35  years  away.  This  is 
a  most  sobering  realization  when  we  consider 


that  of  these  present  3  billion  people,  one- 
third  now  suffer  from  starvation,  malnutri- 
tion, or  undernourishment.  You  and  I,  In 
the  United  States  today,  are  faced  with 
"challenge  of  life,"  but  millions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  faced  with  Just  the 
"chiUenfte  of  living." 

As  difficult  and  persistent  as  come  of  our 
farm  problems  have  proved  to  be,  I  am  proud 
that  I  live  m  a  generation  and  in  a  country 
Where  we  are  talking  about  food  curpluses. 
rather  than  about  famine,  starvation,  and 
want.  What  a  great  tribute  it  Is  to  the  work 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  to 
American  agriculture  that  with  only  approx- 
imately 3  out  of  10  people  Involved  in  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  in  this  country,  we 
are  able  to  produce  far  more  than  we  can 
use.  By  comparison,  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example.  7  out  of  10  people  are  Involved 
In  the  production  of  food  and  fiber,  and  yet 
they  still  cannot  supply  their  own  needs. 

What  a  great  challenge  for  America  and 
for  American  agriculture  there  Is  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  great  and  growing  need 
in  the  world  for  America's  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. While  American  farmers  are  able  to 
produce  abundantly  for  our  own  people,  and 
our  own  food  expenditures  represent  only  19 
cents  out  of  every  doUar  spent  by  American 
citizens,  last  year  alone  we  were  able  to  ex- 
port over  $6  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
products  abroad. 

So,  I  say  to  you :  Continue  to  labor  at  your 
goals  for  better  farming  and  conservation  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources.  With  better 
American  shipping  arrangements,  with  in- 
creased world  trade,  with  the  continuation 
of  our  acceptance  of  our  responsibilities  to 
the  starving  peoples  of  the  world  under  our 
"Food  For  Peace"  program  and  with  the  ex- 
ploding populations  here  In  our  own  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  our  surplus  pro- 
ductive capacity  In  American  farming  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  his- 
tory. 

Second.  I  am  proud  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  because  we  work,  as  we  say  In 
our  alms  and  purposes,  "to  create  and  nur- 
ture a  love  of  country  life."  Today,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  more  and  more  people  are 
recognizing  that  it  should  be  a  high  and 
urgent  national  purpose  of  our  country  to 
encourage  Americans  to  Uve  and  earn  their 
living  In  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas  of 
America. 

I  know  that  many  of  you.  Just  as  I  did,  will 
not  take  up  farming  as  your  life's  work.  But. 
I  say  to  you  that  your  training  wlU  be  good 
In  whatever  career  you  choose.  I  also  say 
that  I  hope  that  you  will,  as  I  have, 'con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  not  aU  Uve  In  the  large  cities. 
Not  too  long  ago  75  percent  of  our  people 
lived  in  rural  areas.  Today  75  percent  of 
them  live  in  urban  areas.  We  have  wit- 
nessed in  recent  years  a  mass  migration  from 
the  rural  areas  to  the  large  cities,  and  It  has 
brought  with  it  massive  problems — massive 
problems  of  transportation,  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  of  housing,  of  delinquency  and 
crime. 

What  a  waste  It  Is,  how  tragic  It  is,  to 
leave  the  vast  open  spaces  of  clean  air  and 
verdant  countryside  In  the  heartland  of  rural 
America  to  a  mere  three  and  one-half  milUon 
people,  while  the  rest  of  our  people,  the  great 
majority,  are  squeezed  in  by  the  concrete 
and  steel  and  smothered  by  the  smoke  and 
smog  of  most  of  our  large  cities. 

This  country  must  continue  to  attack 
head-on  the  staggering  iM-oblems  In  our  mass 
centers  of  population.  But,  In  doing  so, 
we  mxist  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  much 
can  continue  to  be  done  to  slow  down  and 
reverse  the  rural-to-urban  shift,  and  at  less 
cost,  at  a  smaJler  Investment,  for  the  tax- 
payer. That's  why  we  In  the  Congress  have 
been  Interested  In  rural  electrification.  In 
the  rural  telephone  program,  the  rural  area 
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development  program,  the  antipoverty  rural 
community  development  service  which  sev- 
eral of  lis  are  working  with  the  Vice  President 
to  fully  implement,  the  farmers  home  pro- 
gram expanded  this  year  In  the  Housing  Act, 
the  rural  and  small  town  water  supply  pro- 
Krnm  expanded  this  year  by  Congress,  and  the 
Economic  Development  and  Public  Works 
Act  passed  this  year. 

We  must  continue  to  do  those  things 
which  will  help  build  the  private  economy 
and  job  opportunity  in  the  rural  areas  and 
small  towns,  so  that  more  people  can  live 
and  work  there  with  greater  convenience  and 
more  productivity  and  with  a  better  chance 
for  happiness  and  the  good  things  of  life. 

Third.  I  am  proud  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  because  your  aims  and  purposes, 
the  teachings  of  this  great  organization,  and 
the  heritage  of  the  riu-al  areas  and  small 
towns  of  America  are  the  real  moral  fiber,  the 
lasting  values,  of  our  country.  I  am  proud 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  because  of 
the  qualities  of  character  which  it  seeks  to 
teach  us  all. 

Self-reliance,  enterprise,  love  of  country, 
thrift,  preparation  for  career  and  rugged 
honesty  are  qualities  which  the  rural  heart- 
land of  America  has  long  nourished  and  the 
Futiu-e  Farmers  of  America  has  inculcated. 
There  are  others. 

Old-fashioned  faith  is  one — faith  in  God, 
without  which  nations  are  aimless  and  in- 
dividuals are  rudderless;  faith  in  ourselves; 
and  faith  In  our  future. 

Today,  too  many  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  as 
we  read  and  listen  to  the  news  of  one  na- 
tional and  International  problem  after  an- 
other, almost  want  to  cry  out  with  Hamlet: 
"The  time  Is  out  of  Joint;  Oh  cursed  spite 
that  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right." 

I  get  the  feeling  that  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  our  boredom  and  aimlessness  to- 
day, at  the  bottom  of  much  of  our  disorder 
and  delinquency,  may  be  the  feeling  which 
many  of  us  have — and  spread — that  in  our 
day  events  have  somehow  gotten  out  of  hand 
and  that  circumstances  are  such  that  one 
person  can  have  little  eflfect  upon  events, 
as  he  could,  we  think,  back  in  the  "good 
old  days." 

I,  too,  like  to  remember  those  "good  old 
days."  But.  upon  reflection,  I  think  we  must 
all  realize  that  in  those  "good  old  days"  they 
had  their  soup  lines  and  suicides,  dust  bowls 
and  depressions,  wars  and  rumors  of  wars. 

The  realization  should  come  to  each  of  us 
that  this  Is  not  the  only  generation  which 
has  problems.  Every  generation  has  prob- 
lems, and  every  generation  must  face  and 
solve  its  own. 

The  realization  must  also  come  to  each 
of  lis  that  the  problems  of  our  day,  great 
as  they  are,  are  not  problems  caused  by 
chance  or  circumstances  or  bad  luck,  so 
much  as  they  are  caused  by  people;  and 
people,  with  God's  help,  can  meet  and  solve 
the  problems  of  this  generation,  as  they  liave 
in  every  generation  past. 

But,  this  can't  be  done  by  shrinking  from 
reality  and  wishing  for  the  "good  old  dnys." 
It  can  be  done  by  facing  our  problems 
squarely  and  by  remembering  that,  while 
our  problems  are  great,  no  generation  ever 
had  greater  opportunities. 

I  remember  the  words  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roo.'sevelt,  spoken  of  another  generation  and 
a  different  set  of  problems,  but  even  more 
applicable  to  us  and  to  our  day.  when  he 
said:  "To  some  generations  much  Is  given; 
of  some  generations  much  is  expected:  this 
generation  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny." 

Anotlier  quality  taught  by  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  by  rural  life  is  a 
keen  sense  of  responsibility  to  others.  The 
FFA  motto  which  begins,  "Learning  to  do. 
doing  to  learn,  earning  to  live,"  puts  it  all 
in  perspective  in  the  last  line  which  says, 
"living  to  serve." 


No  man  can  be  completely  happy  and  sat- 
isfied so  long  as  other  men,  as  they  will  to- 
night, go  to  bed  hungry,  and  ill  housed,  and 
ill  clothed.  No  man  can  be  completely  sat- 
isflcd  and  comfortable  so  long  as  there  are 
other  men  whose  humanity,  and  dignity,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  are  questioned  and 
denied. 

What  an  auspicious  occasion,  therefore, 
this  annual  coiivention  is.  as  it  marks  the 
integration,  the  consolidation  of  all  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  regardless  of  race  or 
color. 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  action,  con- 
summated in  this  convention.  And  I  say 
to  you  thnt  yoti  have  truly  made  real  the 
words  of  each  vice  president  of  each  local 
FFA  chapter,  explaining  why  the  emblem 
of  the  president  of  each  local  chapter  is  the 
rising  sun,  when  he  .says:  "The  rising  sun 
is  the  token  of  a  new  era  in  agriculture. 
If  we  will  but  follow  our  president,"  the 
chapter  vice  president  recites,  "we  shall  be 
led  out  of  the  darkness  of  selfi.shness  and 
Into  the  glorious  sunlight  of  brotherhood 
and  cooperation." 

Diligence,  you  also  recognize,  is  a  great 
quality.  I  don't  want  to  say  too  much 
about  diligence  because  it  means  "work." 
But,  you  and  I  know  that  all  of  these  other 
qualities  are  of  little  value,  except  with  work. 
For.  as  the  local  vice  president  also  says  In 
your  chapter  meetings:  "Without  labor, 
neither  knowledge  nor  wisdom  can  accom- 
plish much." 

But,  hand  in  hand  with  diligence,  goes 
patience.  Patience  is  also  an  important 
virtue.  As  a  former  member  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Board  In  my  home  town  of  Law- 
ton,  Okla.,  I  used  to  work  in  the  booth 
on  the  street  at  Christmastime,  and  I  spKjke 
into  the  microphone  a  creed  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  which  is:  "You  may  not  be  able 
to  bring  Joy  and  happiness  to  the  whole 
world,  but  you  can  help  someone  near  you." 

And.  I  remember  the  motto  of  the  late 
Pope  John  XXni.  It  said:  "See  everything 
in  the  world;  look  on  some  with  a  blind  eye; 
and  correct  a  little." 

You  and  I,  as  individual  citizens,  may  not 
be  able  to  have  direct  and  immediate  influ- 
ence on  what  happens  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public or  in  Vietnam,  for  example,  but  we 
can  at  least  do  the  things  which  need  to  be 
done  in  our  home  towns  and  local  commu- 
nities. And,  unless  we  are  willing  to  assume 
responsibilities  presented  now,  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  prepared  to  assume  larger  re- 
sponsibilities which  may  come  our  way. 

Diligence  and  patience.  Longfellow  said: 
"Still  achieving,  still  pursuing.  lear:i  to 
labor   and  to  wait." 

So,  as  a  former  member,  I  am  proud  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

But,  why  is  this  such  an  important  day 
for  each  of  us?  Because  if  you  and  I  live  to 
be  as  old  as  Methuselah,  Friday,  October  15. 
1965,  will  never  come  again. 

And,  if  on  this  day.  we  renew  our  living 
dedication  to  the  ideals  this  great  organiza- 
tion espouses,  this  world  will  be  a  better 
place  because  you  and  I  have  helped  to  make 
it  so. 

And,  too,  we  will,  with  greater  feeling,  be 
able  to  say  to  ourselves  and  others  the  clos- 
ing words  of  the  FFA  creed,  which  are: 

"I  believe  that  rural  America  can  and  will 
hold  true  to  the  best  traditions  in  our  na- 
tional life  and  that  I  can  exert  an  influence 
in  my  home  and  community  which  will 
stand  solid  for  my  part  in  that  inspiring 
task." 


POLL  SHOWS  NEW  GI  BILL  WILL 
NOT  AFFECT  REENLISTMENT 
RATE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
in  the  recent  hearings  on  the  cold  war 


GI  education  bill  (S.  9)  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs,  spokesmen  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  proclaimed  that  enactment 
of  a  new  GI  bill  might  have  a  haimful 
effect  upon  the  reenlistment  rate  among 
military  personnel.  These  witnesses  of- 
fered no  substantive  proof  of  their  mere 
theories. 

Upon  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
issue  it  is  a  more  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  enactment  of  a  new  GI  bill  will 
cause  an  increase  in  enlistments  and 
thus  assist  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  solving  their  manpower  problems.  In 
a  recent  survey  of  140  Fort  McNair 
soldiers  by  the  Passing  Review,  a  Fort 
McNair  publication,  82.6  percent  of  tho.se 
questioned  stated  that  enactment  of  a 
new  GI  bill  would  not  affect  their  plans 
for  reenlistment  in  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  showing  the  results 
of  the  Fort  McNair  poll  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  The  poll  re- 
sults appeared  in  an  article  entitled  "VA 
Looks  Again;  'GI  Bill  To  Pass  in  1966"; 
McNair  Soldiers  Vote  Hope,"  which  was 
published  in  the  October  8,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Passing  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VA  Looks  Again;  "GI  Bill  To  Pass  in  1966  "; 
McNair  Soldiers  Vote  Hope 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  reconsider- 
ing the  possible  need  for  cold  war  benefits 
lor  the  peacetime  soldier. 

An  informed  sotjrce  In  the  Senate  predicts 
the  GI  bill  will  be  law  before  the  89th  Con- 
gress adjourns,  September  1966. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  this  newspaper 
among  140  McNair  soldiers,  83  percent  staled 
they  would  take  advantage  of  the  GI  bill  if 
it  is  passed  into  law. 

Among  soldiers  planning  to  leave  the  Army 
upon  the  completion  of  their  obligation,  an 
equal  number  intended  to  either  attend  col- 
lege or  begin  immediate  employment.  How- 
ever. 40  percent  of  those  not  planning  to  at- 
tend college  indicated  a  wish  to. attend  night 
.school,  if  they  could  collect  GI  benefits. 

Soldiers  who  claimed  the  bill  would  not 
affect  their  plans  for  reenlistment  accounted 
for  82.6  percent  of  the  total. 

One  sergeant  first  class  who  has  completed 
3  years  of  college  and  has  over  20  years  active 
service  said  that  he  would  begin  working  and 
also  hoped  to  finish  his  education  on  the  cold 
war  GI  bill. 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT 
NEEDED  TO  COUNTERACT  GROW- 
ING MANPOWER  PINCH 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  s  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  as 
its  lead  article  an  account  of  the  desper- 
ate manpower  pinch  that  is  affecting 
scores  of  industries  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  facts  of  the  present  situation  can 
be  summed  up  very  briefly.  There  is  a 
tremendous  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
in  the  economy,  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  skilled  manpower  is  high  and  rising. 
The  result,  the  Journal  reports: 

A  really  tight  manpower  pinch  that  is 
beginning  to  delay  many  business  operations, 
push  up  costs,  and  prod  many  employers 
into  increasingly  offbeat  efforts  to  find  work- 
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crs  ranging   from  computer   programers   to 
trash  collectors. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  case 
after  case  of  employers  pirating  trained 


employers  into  increasingly  offbeat  efforts  to 
find  workers  ranging  from  computer  pro- 
gramers to  trash  collectors. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  shortage  is  es- 
pecially severe  in  operations  that  must  be 


The  labor  shortage  is  great  enough  to  de- 
lay operations  in  some  industries.  West  coast 
longshoremen  for  the  past  2  months  have 
been  working  an  average  of  50  hours  a  week 
to  handle  a  huge  Increase  in  Vietnam-bound 


nersonel    from    other    employers,    vital      expanded   rapidly   to   handle   the   Vietnam     cargo,  coming  on  top  of  heavy  civilian  ship 


work — such  as  loading  supplies  on  Viet 
nam-bound  freighters — falling  behind 
schedule,  a  decline  in  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity because  of  unskilled  labor,  a 
ii.se  in  help  wanted  advertising  costs,  and 
even  cash  bounties  to  employees  who  can 
bring  in  a  skilled  worker  to  fill  a  job 
opening. 

Mr.  President,  the  Human  Investment 
Act  «S.  2509),  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
with  20  other  Senators,  would  meet  this 
serious  national  challenge  head-on  by 
giving  private  business  a  tax  credit  to 
spur  increases  in  its  job  training  pro- 
grams. Identical  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  81  Members  of  the  House. 
With  the  problem  so  acute  already,  I  hope 
hearings  on  this  measure  can  be  held 
very  soon  after  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January.  The  sooner  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  becomes  law,  the  sooner 
its  benefits  will  begin  vorking  to  ease  this 
desperate  situation  in  the  manpower 
market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to.  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  21.  1965.  along  with 
two  additional  brief  items  from  the  same 
is.sue,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  21.  19651 
Corporate      Manhunt — Manpower      Pinch 

Spurs  "Pirating,"  Increases  Costs,  Hurts 

Efficiency — Builders  Bid  Up  Pay  Scales; 

Matson's   Ships   Sail    Late;    Job-Hopping 

Rises    Greatly — Sears   Turns    to    Direct 

Mail 

Early  this  year  SKF  Industries,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia bearings  maker,  had  good  luck  re- 
cruiting workers  from  factories  preparing  to 
cut  output.  It  picked  27,  mostly  machine- 
tool  operators,  from  Vertol  division  of  Boeing 
Co.,  and  from  the  Government's  Frankford 
Arsenal. 

But  since  then,  SKF's  manpower  pinch  has 
grown  worse.  It  now  is  looking  for  50  tool 
operators — and  it  can  no  longer  get  them 
from  defense  plants.  Quite  the  contrary; 
since  the  Vietnam  buildup  began,  helicopter- 
making  Vertol  and  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
have  lured  back  many  of  the  men  SKF  had 
spirited  away. 

SKF's  plight  is  shared  to  some  degree  by 
scores  of  companies  queried  coast-to-coast 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Even  last  year, 
many  began  to  feel  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers.  Now,  with  the  Nation's  biggest 
boom  in  its  56th  month,  their  manpower 
needs  have  grown  much  greater — and  more 
varied.  One  sample:  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
Is  looking  for  850  salaried  employees,  against 
135  a  year  ago,  and  for  1,700  hourly  workers, 
against  230  a  year  ago. 

unemployment  down 

Meanwhile,  the  pool  of  unemployed  work- 
ers has  shrunk  drastically.  Unemployment 
in  mid-September  dropped  to  an  8-year  low 
of  4.4  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  Jobless- 
rate  among  married  males — the  family  bread- 
winners who  generally  are  the  most  experi- 
enced and  reliable  workers — matched  the 
record  low  of  2.2  percent  set  in  March  1957. 

The  result:  A  really  tight  manpower  pinch 
that  Is  beginning  to  delay  many  business 
operations,  push  up  costs,  and  prod  many 


buildup.  Tlie  Pacific  Area  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  which  employs 
3,900  civilians,  is  looking  for  another  1,600 
to  man  five  ships  just  taken  out  of  moth- 
balls for  the  run  to  Vietnam,  and  to  fill 
supporting  "paper  pushers"  Jobs  ashore^n- 
able  to  get  them  through  normal  civil 
service  channels.  MSTS  has  begun  adver- 
tising for  them  in  newspapers  in  24  States, 
reaching  as  far  east  as  Illinois. 

But  the  shortage  is  hardly  confined  to  de- 
fense-related fields.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co..  big 
New  York  drug  maker,  has  30  percent  more 
job  vacancies  than  a  year  earlier.  It  is  look- 
ing especially  hard  for  scientists,  patent  at- 
torneys, designers  and  draftsmen,  and.  most 
of  all  computer  personnel. 

Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  an  Amana, 
Iowa,  subsidiary  of  Raytheon  Co.,  would  ex- 
pand its  work  force  30  percent  if  It  could. 
It  now  employs  1,000  workers  but  is  looking 
for  300  more. 

no   porters 

And  in  Nashville,  Dick  Hall,  manager  of 
the  Hermitage  Hotel,  complains  that  "we 
now  for  the  first  time  in  history  have  no 
porter  in  the  barbershop  and  none  in  the 
restroom."  He  can't  find  dishwashers, 
either. 

Moreover,  many  employers  complain,  when 
workers  can  be  found,  they  often  don't  stay. 
Other  employers  hire  them  away  almost  im- 
mediately. 

"People  we  hire  seem  to  have  their  eggs 
In  more  than  one  basket,"  says  George  Has- 
tings, industrial  relations  director  of  Alad- 
din Industries,  Inc.,  Nashville  maker  of 
vacuum  bottles,  lunch  kits,  and  kerosene 
lamps.  "They  may  have  applications  in 
elsewhere;  they  get  a  better  opportunity 
and  leave.  We  hire  many  and  they  don't 
even  show  up  for  work." 

Such  "pirating"  of  employees  afflicts  both 
those  hiring  the  most  skilled  and  the  most 
unskilled  workers.  In  Detroit  the  shorUge 
of  skilled  construction  workers  Is  so  bad 
"that  I'd  like  to  get  out  of  this  business," 
says  Mel  VoUn,  secretary-treasurer  of  Coral 
Stone  Construction  Co..  a  home  remodeling 
firm.  "We  just  lost  a  couple  of  carpenters 
for  $7  an  hour.  We  were  paying  $6.50.  You 
really  can't  get  men.  We  Just  keep  stealing 
them  from  each  other." 

In  the  same  city,  but  on  a  lower  skill  level, 
Palaf-e  Quality  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners 
"must  have  hired  500  people  to  fill  50  posi- 
tions this  year,"  complains  Richard  Boonstra, 
plant  supervisor.  "If  a  man's  here  2  weeks 
we  start  wondering  what's  wrong  with  him." 

The  laundry,  Mr.  Boonstra  explains,  pays 
only  $1.50  an  hour,  and  keei>s  losing  employ- 
ees to  auto  plants  that  pay  $2.80  an  hour.  A 
short  time  ago.  he  relates,  one  of  the  laundry 
workers  "came  out  very  honestly  and  said 
'1  more  day  of  this  and  I'll  be  over  at  an 
auto  plant.'  I  asked  how  come,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  before  working  in  the  laundry 
he  was  a  nonexperienced  man.  After  2 
weeks  in  the  laundry  he  felt  he  could  say 
•I've  got  experience."  And  he  was  right. 
They  hired  him." 

One  effect  of  this  competition  for  workers 
Is  to  push  up  business  costs.  In  Columbia, 
S.C,  where  military  construction  at  Fort 
Jackson  has  greatly  tightened  the  market  for 
building  workers,  contractors  have  bid  up 
wages  considerably  above  already  high  union 
scales.  One  contractor  says  electricians  in 
the  area  now  get  $4  an  hour,  against  a  union 
scale  of  $3.72  to  $3.85.  Bricklayers  draw 
$3.70,  against  a  union  scale  of  $3.50,  he  says, 
and  pipefitters  get  $3.88  against  a  union  scale 
of  $3.80. 


ments,  says  Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

But  the  longshoremen  appear  to  be  falling 
behind  handling  some  civilian  cargo.  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  used  to  figure  on  an  "in-port 
turnaround  time"  of  about  12  hours  for  Its 
ships.  But  now  in-port  time  is  averaging 
2  to  3  days,  says  a  spokesman.  He  calls  the 
delays  "substantial  and"  costly." 

MORE  scrap 

In  some  businesses,  the  quality  of  work  is 
slipping,  too.  "There  just  aren't  enough  fore- 
men to  keep  watch  on  all  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers."  complains  C.  H.  Rieman, 
president  of  Gardner-Denver  Co.,  Quincy, 
111.,  maker  of  construction  and  well-drilling 
equipment.  So.  he  says,  "the  scrap  and  re- 
work trend  on  parts  has  gone  up  noticeably." 

Some  other  effects  of  the  shortage,  though 
significant,  are  harder  to  measure.  William 
M.  Scranton.  president  of  Miniature  Precision 
Bearings,  Inc.,  Keene,  N.H.,  ticks  off  a  whole 
series  of  extra  costs  brought  on  by  his  com- 
pany's inability  to  find  so  many  technicians, 
engineers,  and  skilled  machine  operators  as  it 
needs. 

First,  says  Mr.  Scranton,  the  shortage 
means  more  advertising  for  help.  It  also  In- 
volves "a  fairly  high-cost  training  program 
because  you  are  training  many  people  who 
have  had  no  training  in  any  skilled  line." 
Then  It  puts  a  heavy  overtime  burden  on 
present  employees,  who  in  some  departments 
are  wiprklng  50  hours  a  week,  and  forces  some 
supervisors  who  should  be  directing  work  to 
pitch  In  on  the  production  line  themselves 
at  times.  Finally,  he  says,  "it  means  you 
can't  produce  enough  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  therefore  you  lose  some  business,  be- 
cause you  can't  meet  the  delivery  time  the 
customer  wants." 

To  round  up  more  workers,  companies  are 
trying  every  known  stratagem  and  Inventing 
some.  Nearly  all  are  intensifying  recruiting 
and  stepping  up  training  programs. 

Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio)  has  increased  Its 
college  recruiting  staff  from  three  to  five,  and 
will  add  two  more  by  year's  end.  They'll  visit 
64  campuses  this  school  year,  and  also  the 
Army's  technical  center  in  Edgewood,  Md., 
where  they  will  try  to  line  up  technical  peo- 
ple hearing  discharge.  Sohio  further  is 
further  budgeting  for  five  times  as  gauch 
help-wanted  advertising  in  1966  as  this  year. 

General  Electric  Co.'s  Jet  engine  depart- 
ment near  Cincinnati  is  advertising  for 
hourly  workers  in  communities  up  to  200 
miles  away.  It  must  expand  employment  by 
800  to  work  on  a  new  $88  million  Air  Force 
contract.  It  has  sent  recruiters  much  farther 
to  find  engineers — to  New  York.  Los  /vngeles. 
and  Florida,  among  other  places. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  which  is  short  about  200 
to  300  tool  and  die  workers,  electricians,  pipe- 
fitters and  similarly  skilled  craftsmen,  has  al- 
most doubled  the  number  of  apprentices 
being  trained  for  such  Jobs  in  the  past  year. 
It  also  has  inaugurated  several  retraining 
programs  outside  the  plant  for  such  jobs  as 
mechanics. 

Many  companies  are  moving  to  make  Jobs 
more  attractive  and  convenient.  Admiral 
Corp.,  seeking  300  workers  for  its  TV-set  fac- 
tory in  Harvard,  111.,  a  farming  community, 
has  begun  running  Its  own  bus  service  to 
nearby  towns. 

Sunshine  Mining  Co.  is  considering  air 
conditioning  the  shafts  of  its  silver  mines 
In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  area  of  Idaho,  in  hopes 
of   drawing  about   50   workers  from    nearby 
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lumber  camps;  it  employs  about  100  miners 
there  now.  "it  would  be  expensive,  but  well 
worth  it."  says  Thomas  P.  McManus,  presi- 
dent. "Who  can  blame  a  miner  for  not 
wanting  to  work  in  a  lOO-degree  mine?" 

Among  the  less  conventional  approaches, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  resorted  to  direct-mail 
advertising  recently  to  staff  a  new  store  in 
north  Dallas.  It  blanketed  houses  in  the 
area  with  help-wanted  pleas  addressed  to 
"occupant." 

In  New  York.  American  Machine  &  Found- 
ry Co.  has  offered  to  buy  savings  bonds  for 
employees  who  bring  in  other  skilled  workers. 
But  so  far  this  has  "not  generated  any  sig- 
nificant amount  of  new  talent,"  says  George 
Patterson,  vice  president. 

MIXED     OPINIONS     ON     WOMEN 

Some  other  attempts  to  break  the  man- 
power bottleneck  have  had  only  mixed  re- 
sults, too.  On  the  plus  side.  John  Stefanik, 
Cleveland  operator  of  a  Sohio  service  sta- 
tion, is  pleased  with  his  experiment  in  hir- 
ing three  housewives  to  pump  gas,  check  oil 
and  wash  \n-indshields.  The  men  left  in  the 
labor  pool  for  such  Jobs  "aren't  worth  hir- 
ing," he  says.  Some  he  did  hire  "made  seri- 
ous mistakes,  wouldn't  try  to  learn  the  job 
and  insulted  customers."  In  contrast,  the 
lady  "gas  jockeys"  have  worked  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  he's  now  trying  to  hire 
three  more. 

But  Littelfuse.  Inc..  a  Chicago-area  maker 
of  circuit  and  control  devices,  finds  hiring 
women  for  jobs  usually  held  by  men  only  in- 
creases turnover.  Many  wives,  says  a  com- 
pany official,  work  only  to  make  a  specified 
amount  of  money.  "Once  she  gets  that  liv- 
ing room  furniture  she's  as  likely  as  not  to 
lay  off  work  until  she  needs  something  else." 
Atlanta's  Sanitation  Department  had  a 
rather  disconcerting  experience  when  it  tried 
xising  city  prisoners  to  collect  garbage.  It 
"borrowed"  50  to  60  short-term  prisoners 
from  the  city  prison  farm  to  catch  up  on 
trash  collections.  However,  about  a  dozen, 
when  turned  loose  on  the  street  without  gun- 
toting  guards,  simply  disappeared.  The  use 
of  prisoners  for  such  work  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  picture 
of  a  worsening  labor  shortage.  Steel  em- 
plojTnent  has  dropped  5  to  10  percent  since  a 
labor  settlement  in  early  September  brought 
buying  cutbacks  by  customers  liquidating 
strike-hedge  inventories.  This  has  erased  a 
manpower  shortage,  not  only  in  the  mills 
themselves,  but  among  neighboring  metal- 
working  concerns. 

Youngstown  Steel  Door  Co..  a  maker  of 
railroad  equipment,  was  reduced  to  hiring 
high-school  dropouts  earUer  this  year,  as  the 
city's  steel  plants  hired  awny  its  regular 
workers  to  keep  their  furnaces  running  full- 
blast.  Now,  however,  some  of  the  men  who 
had  left  to  take  jobs  in  the  mills  are  return- 
ing, and  "we  have  very  few  openings."  says 
a  personnel  man.  Even  so  the  company  has 
some  problems,  he  concedes:  "Absenteeism  is 
up"  among  employees  of  departments  that 
have  been  working  6-  and  7-day  weeks  during 
the  past  few  months. 

Also,  some  emplojrment  agencies  take  Is- 
sue with  companies  that  complain  they  are 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  get 
workers. 

"Chicago  is  down  to  nothing  but  unem- 
ployables,"  asserts  M.  A.  Donlan,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Amphenol  Corp.,  an  electronics  con- 
cern. But  the  Illinois  State  Employment 
Service  says  the  picture  would  be  a  lot  bet- 
ter if  employers  were  not  so  choosy;  many 
companies,  it  says,  demand  high  school  di- 
plomas for  common  laborers  and  will  not 
hire  skilled  workers  if  they  are  over  45. 
Though  Illinois  employers  scream  as  loudly 
as  any  about  an  "engineer  shortage,"  r. 
spokesman  for  the  service  says  "if  you  can 


place  an  engineer  over  45,  you  have  really 
accomplished  something." 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  21.  1965] 

Can't  Locate  Skilled   Men?   Start  Trying 

England,  Italy 

Despairing  of  finding  all  the  workers  they 
need  in  the  United  States,  more  companies 
are  going  abroad  to  hire  scarce  skills. 

Botany  Industries,  Inc.,  a  men's  suitmaker, 
has  Imported  more  than  100  Italian  tailors 
in  the  past  16  months — applying  for  their 
entry,  guaranteeing  their  housing  and  em- 
ployment, and  helping  them  get  settled  here. 
Unemployed  trained  tailors  are  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  in  this  country,  but  "Italy  has 
them  in  abundance,"  says  Michael  Daroff 
Botany  president. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  and  Catalytic  Con- 
struction Co.,  a  Philadelphia  subsidiary  of 
Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  both  have 
sent  recruiters  on  successful  trips  to  London 
recently;  Sohio  came  away  with  a  new  chemi- 
cal engineer,  and  Catalytic  Construction  has 
signed  up  55  English  engineers  and  designers. 

The  hunt  may  spread.  A  spokesman  for 
Catalytic  Construction  says  that,  since  a  new 
law  this  year  removed  many  former  restric- 
tions on  immigration,  "we'll  be  able  to  go 
anyplace  in  the  world  looking  for  talent." 

fProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  21,  1905] 
Index  of  Help-Wanted  Ads  Up  Spectacularly 
IN  Month 

New  York.— Help-wanted  advertising  rose 
spectacularly  to  a  record  in  September,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  re- 
ported. 

The  NICB  index  of  want  ads  soared  in 
September  to  160  percent  of  the  1957-59  aver- 
age, up  8  points  from  the  previous  month 
and  34  points  from  September  1964.  The 
index  measures  the  volume  of  want  ads  in 
52  major  newspapers  around  the  country. 
"It  has  been  extremely  sensitive  to  changes 
in  general  business  conditions,"  says  NICB. 
"Rises  in  the  help-wanted  index  have  gen- 
erally been  followed  by  dips  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate;  declines  in  the  index  have  been 
associated  with  increases  in  unemployment." 
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WORLD  REFUGEE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
extremely  useful  survey  of  refugee  prob- 
lems throughout  the  world.  The  survey 
was  issued  recently  by  the  U.S.  Commit- 
tee for  Refugees,  a  citizens'  committee 
whose  work  is  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

As  m  past  years,  the  current  survey  is 
definitive  in  recording  the  world  refugee 
situation,  and  the  various  governmental 
and  private  agencies  through  which  the 
American  people  render  humanitarian 
assistance  to  those  who  flee  persecution, 
tyranny,  and  military  conflict. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  I 
commend  the  United  States  Committee 
for  Refugees  for  issuing  this  survey.  The 
committee  deserves  our  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done,  in  its  every  effort  to  help 
our  citizens  understand  the  significance 
of  refugee  problems  and  the  continuing 
need  for  this  country  to  exert  leadership 
in  finding  reasonable  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  refugee  problems  sel- 
dom dominate  the  headlines,  but  the 
troubles  of  our  time  are  taking  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  task  in  the  flight  of 
people  from  conflict  and  oppression. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  more  than  700,000 
Vietnamese  refugees  who  have  fled  their 


villages  into  areas  secured  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Saigon. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  many  Cubans  who 
choose  to  leave  their  homeland,  using 
small  boats  and  the  waters  between  Cuba 
and  Florida  as  a  gateway  to  freedom. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  continuing  refu- 
gee flow  from  Eastern  Europe,  from  Com- 
munist China  and  Tibet,  and  from  sev- 
eral countries  in  Africa. 

The  plight  of  these  people  is  tragic 
and  rightfully  claims  the  concern  of  all 
Americans.  This  country  has  long  stood 
in  the  forefront  of  those  assisting  the 
humanitarian  effort  for  refugees,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  our 
leadership  will  not  continue. 

But  I  feel  that  the  growing  number 
of  refugees  in  many  areas,  especially 
South  Vietnam,  necessitates  a  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  stimulate  international  cooperation  in 
assisting  these  people,  and  in  finding  rea- 
sonable solutions  to  the  undeniable  prob- 
lems that  exist. 

This  year  is  International  Cooperation 
Year.  In  November  a  special  White 
House  conference  will  be  held  to  discuss 
means  of  stimulating  greater  interna- 
tional  cooperation  in  many  important 
fields  of  endeavor.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
agenda  will  include  the  international 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  be  interested  in  the 
world  refugee  report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The     1965  66    An-nt;\l    Survey    I.s.sue — U.S. 
Committee  for  Refitcees.  Inc. 

ir.S.    COMMrTTEE    FOR    KEKUGEES 

Officers:  Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  president:  Lu- 
ther H.  Evans,  chairman  of  the  board;  George 
Meany.  vice  president;  Samuel  W.  Meek,  vioe 
president:  Roderic  I.  O'Connor,  vice  presi- 
dent: William  L.  Bree.se.  secretary;  Abram 
Claude.  Jr..  treasurer;  Victor  Jacobs,  gener.d 
counsel:  R.  Norris  Wilson,  executive  vice 
president. 

Members  of  the  board:  Marian  Andc:ron. 
Joseph  A.  Belrne.  William  S.  Bernard,  Wal- 
ter H.  Bieringer.  Jacob  Blaustein.  Dorothea 
Blum,  Madeleine  Carroll,  Daniel  G.  Cary. 
Marcus  Daly.  Thomas  J.  Decgan.  Jr  .  Joseph 
W.  Donner,  Angier  Biddle  Duke.  Paul  C.  Em- 
pie,  Charles  W.  Engelhard.  George  J.  Feld- 
man.  John  B.  Ford,  III,  Buell  G.  Gallagher. 
Philip  J.  Goldberg.  I  Peter  Grace.  Mrs.  Erwin 
N.  Griswold,  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Huntington 
Hartford.  Reginald  H.  Helfferich.  Cele.stc 
Holm.  Prances  Humphrey  Howard,  J.  Donald 
Kingsley,  William  T.  Kirk.  I.  Robert  Kriend- 
ler,  Mrs.  Albert  D,  Lasker.  Peter  I.  B.  Ltivan. 
Ralph  Lazarus,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  James  MacCracken.  Judge 
Juvenal  Marchi.sio,  George  M.  Mardikian.  Ed- 
ward B.  Marks.  Robert  S.  McCoIlum.  Robert 
Murphy,  Ruth  Z.  Murphy,  Henry  V.  Poor.  Ja- 
cob S.  Potofsky,  Marsha  Hunt  Presrell,  Rich- 
ard W.  Reuter,  Mary  G.  Roebling.  Mrs.  Har- 
per Sibley,  Spyros  P.  Skouras.  Richard  F. 
Smith.  Lowell  Thomas,  Ilia  A.  Toktoy,  Rich- 
ard   H.    West,    and   James   W.   Wiac. 

new  Problems 

The  12  months  since  the  last  issue  of  this 

survey  have  seen  the  development  of  a  great 

many  new  refugee  problems.    There  Is  little 

evidence     that     the     tragic     circumstances 
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which  have  produced  these  problems  will 
change  for  the  better  In  the  Immediate 
future.  On  the  contrary,  the  fighting  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  and  in  Vietnam, 
nnd  the  continued  unsettlement,  together 
with  the  continuation  of  political  and  tribal 
troubles  in  Africa,  lead  us  to  feel  that  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  massive  new 
and  terrible  period  in  this  troubled  "Cen- 
tury of  the  Homeless  Man." 

There  are  now  (September  1)   reported  to 
be  600,000  refugees  in  South  Vietnam  and 
it  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  million 
or  more  by  Christmas.     There  are  60,000  in 
Kashmir,    made    homeless    by    the    fighting 
between   India   and   Pakistan.     Both   India 
and  Pakistan,  before  the  recent  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  fighting,  were  already  faced  with 
critical  refugee  problems.     We  noted  a  year 
ago  that  some  75,000  Moslems  were  reported 
to  have   moved   from   India    into   the    east 
wing    of    Pakistan    as    a    result    of    inter- 
communal  strife  in  India,  and   that  50,000 
had  fled  from  East  Pakistan  Into  India  for 
the    same     reason.       The     flow     from     East 
Pakistan  to  India  has  now  reached  283,177, 
and  while  a  good  many  of  these  refugees  had 
returned    to  East   Pakistan,   the   revival   of 
mtercommunal  conflict  on  a  national  scale 
makes  us  feel  that  this  problem  will  become 
extremely  serious.     In  addition,  we  note  In 
our  report  that  the  repatriation  of  Indians 
from    Burma   has   now   reached   55,249,    and 
because   these   people   have   been    forced   to 
leave  Burma  without  resources  of  any  kind, 
they  arrive  In  India  as  refugees.     There  is 
little  reason  to  believe   that  this  flow  will 
stop  in  the  near  future. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing problems  of  southeast  Asia,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  many  new  refugee 
problems  In  Africa  that  are  equally  serious. 
It  is  reported  that  35  out  of  49  nations  on 
that  continent  are  Involved  In  refugee  pro- 
grams In  one  way  or  another.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  there  are  a  great  many  refugees, 
particularly  from  South  Africa,  of  whom  we 
have  no  record  at  all. 

NEW    SOLUTIONS    NEEDED 

Most  Of  US  continue  to  think  of  refugees  In 
terms  of  the  post-World  War  II  situation  in 
Europe.  There  is  reason  for  praise  here,  for 
It  was  during  this  period,  when  many  of  us, 
with  unstinting  generosity,  gave  the  assur- 
ances and  found  the  jobs  and  homes  in  our 
communities  for  over  2Vi  million  European 
refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

Largely  due  to  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  and  governmental  and 
private  agencies  through  whom  he  works,  the 


problem  of  European  refugees  has  been 
largely  solved.  Though  the  flow  of  new 
refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Ctu-tain  con- 
tinues at  a  rate  of  10,000  persons  per  year, 
the  major  problems  now  are  outside  of  Eu- 
rope— In  southeast  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Latin  America.  They  are  very  different  prob- 
lems, quite  unlike  the  problem  of  postwar 
Europe. 

We  need  to  bring  new '  understanding  to 
bear  upon  these  problems  and  find  new  and 
imaginative  solutions  for  them.  It  Is  clear 
that  resettlement  is  no  longer  an  answer. 
Most  of  the  refugees  must  be  given  opportu- 
nities for  self-help  and  a  new  life  where  they 
are. 

We  must  realize  that  every  refugee  problem 
Is  different  from  every  other  refugee  prob- 
lem and  that  few  generalizations  are  pos- 
sible. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  situation,  we  need 
to  find  new  and  less  restrictive  definitions 
and  answers  to  a  number  of  very  trouble- 
some questions:  What  is  a  national  refugee? 
What  Is  a  tactical  refugee?  How  does  a  refu- 
gee qualify  for  Intergovernmental  assistance? 
How  can  we  improve  both  the  agility  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  service  to  refugees?  What 
governmental  and  intergovernmental  appa- 
ratus is  necessary?  And  so  on.  We  strongly 
hope  that  these  questions  will  have  wide  dis- 
cussion during  International  Cooperation 
Year. 

We  believe  that  the  American  citizen,  who 
has  always  been  so  generous  in  his  support 
of  efforts  to  assist  refugees,  will  continue  to 
give  his  help — if  he  knows  that  his  help  is 
effective. 

Lastly,  there  is  always  the  haunting  prob- 
lem of  the  tired  conscience.  We  are  deeply 
stirred  by  the  plight  of  a  group  of  refugees 
when  It  Is  carried  in  the  headlines.  We  for- 
get their  problems  much  too  quickly  when 
the  headlines  shift  to  other  urgencies  in  our 
fast-moving  world.  How  can  we  sustain  the 
generous  and  patient  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  continuing  problems  of 
the  homeless?  We  can  only  hope  that  all  the 
agencies,  who  are  working  day  to  day  and 
face  to  face  with  this  grievous  human  prob- 
lem, win  continue  to  receive  the  help  they 
need  from  our  readers  and  others  who  think 
of  problems  of  the  world's  refugees  as  an 
obligation  of  citizenship  in  today's  world. 

HOW    LONG    IS    A    REFUGEE    A    REFUGEE? 

The  most  serious  problem  arising  from  an 
analysis  of  the  many  refugee  problems  In 
the  world  Is  the  question,  "When  does  a 
refugee  cease  being  a  refugee?" 

Each  refugee  group,  while  it  bears  some 
similarities  to  other  groups,  is  unique.     The 
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reasons  for  their  flight  differ  in  each  case; 
the  circumstances  of  their  asylum  differ  in 
each  case;  the  opportunity  for  and  or  rate 
of  resettlement  and  Integration  differ  in 
each  case.  Moreover,  while  the  human 
situation  for  the  refugee  Is  always  grievous, 
the  political  significance  of  the  refugees' 
predicament  varies  in  importance  according 
to  a  host  of  circumstances. 

The  key  question  comes  specifically  to  the 
fore  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present 
analysis,  a  calculation  of  the  refugee  popula- 
tion of  the  world  is  attempted.  A  good  case 
In  point  is  that  of  Korea.  There  were 
originally  4  million  North  Koreans  who  fled 
the  Communists  into  South  Korea.  The 
Korean  and  U.S.  Government  officials  say 
that  these  people  have  now  been  assimilated 
and  that  this  figure  should  not  be  Included 
in  the  calculation  of  the  total  refugee  popu- 
lation. But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
63  American  voluntary  agencies  working  in 
Korea  on  the  problems  of  housing,  agricul- 
ture, resettlement,  and  a  host  of  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Korean  people.  The  agencies  report  that 
their  caseloads  number  in  the  millions  and 
their  reports  refer  specifically  to  refugees. 
We  think  there  is  no  reasonable  way  to  dis- 
pute the  agencies'  contention  that  there 
remain  at  least  1  million  refugees  from  the 
north  in  South  Korea  who  are  neither  re- 
settled nor  integrated. 

Again,  few  would  say  that  the  Algerians 
who  have  returned  to  find  their  homes  de- 
stroyed are  resettled.  The  work  of  the  High 
Commissioner  with  the  Algerian  refugees 
was  finished  when  the  refugees  returned 
from  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  The  work  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  other 
organizations  will  not  be  finished  until  that 
desperately  needing  company  of  people  have 
been  really  resettled;  that  is,  untU  they  have 
become  self-sustaining  citizens  of  their  new 
nation. 

The  ambiguities  represented  by  these 
refugee  problems  bring  us  back  to  the  central 
question,  "When  does  a  refugee  cease  being 
a  refugee?"  We  think  that,  apart  from  the 
formal  definitions  of  refugee  status  which 
differ  so  widely,  a  refugee  Is  a  refugee  as  long 
as  the  fundamental  needs  of  himself  and 
of  his  family  are  unmet — if  he  is  still  in 
the  camp  though  he  may  have  a  job;  if  he  has 
good  housing  with  no  opportunity  for  work: 
if  he  is  well  cared  for  thotigh  alone  and 
separated  from  his  family  and  uncertain  as 
to  whether  they  can  rejoin  him;  if,  in  fact, 
his  loss  of  citizenship  and 'or  forced  migra- 
tion means  his  continuing  deprivation  »f  a 
minimally  decent  life — he  is  still  a  refuge. 
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HOW    MANY    REFUGEES   ARE    THERE? 

The  total  figure  represetiting  the  refugee 
nroblem  of  the  world  Is  not  definitive.  Our 
•auiy"  shows  an  increase  of  1,880.390  over 
one  year  ago.  The  increase  Is  partly  due  to 
ne.v  refugee  problems,  as  in  Africa  and  Viet- 
n.^tn.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  better  reporting 
bv  our  cooperating  agencies.  For  example, 
tiiis  year  we  have  included  in  our  tabulations 
a  number  of  refugee  problems  which  are  not 
new  but  which  were  unreported  a  year  ago. 
',E  in  the  case  of  the  Burmese  and  Vietnam- 
CEC  refugees  in  Thailand  and  some  African 
1 -fusees  unreported  last  year. 

We  have  studied  the  reports,  and  "case" 
tallies  of  50  voluntary  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  intergovernmental  offices  and 
interagency  coordinating  bodies.  Most  of 
them  claim  only  approximate  accuracy  for 
their  figures. 

Surely  there  are  refugees,  many  thousands 
of  them  of  whom  there  is  no  record  and  who 
receive  no  help  at  all.  There  are  others  who 
receive  different  kinds  of  assistance  from 
more  than  one  agency. 

At  any  moment,  given  the  pace  and  fer- 
ment of  the  world's  life  in  our  time,  a  new 
company  of  the  homeless  may  be  seeking 
asylum. 

We  believe  that  the  material  under  review 
was  of  sufficient  volume  atid  variety  of  source 
as  to  enable  us  to  make  defensible  Judg- 
ments. But.  we  add.  our  bias  is  toward  the 
minimal. 

The  total  picture  is  sad  enough.  The 
continuing  plight  of  the  homeless  need  not 
be  exaggerated  to  be  believable. 

Behind  the  cold  figures  representing  the 
presence  of  refugee  communities  around  the 
world  are  the  life  and  death  realties,  un- 
speakable brutalities,  fears,  hatreds,  and 
miseries  which  are  the  daily  environment  of 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children.  More- 
over, as  thU  is  written,  there  is  persuasive 
evidence  that  in  southeast  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  are  only  beginning  to  see  the  awful  con- 
sequences in  human  terms,  of  intercom- 
munal,   intertribal   and    international   strife. 

AFRICA 


In  1948,  there  were  four  independent  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  There  are  now  37,  of  which 
27  have  gained  freedom  since  June  1.  1960. 
Thirty-five  out  of  forty-nine  national  terri- 
tories are  involved  with  refugee  problems  iu 
some  way. 

No  one  dares  venture  confident  general- 
Izaticyis  about  Africa.  We  are  uneasily  aware 
that  we  are  among  the  "instant  experts"  who 
try.  Anyone  who  tries  to  say  something 
about  an  African  problem,  whether  refugees 
or  something  else,  will  stumble  over  the 
many  particular  problems  which  will  not 
yield  to  generalizations. 

The  number  of  refugees  and  the  countries 
of  their  asylum  are  listed  in  our  statistical 
table.  Some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
refugee  movement  may  be  gained  from  the 
mere  exercise  of  trying  to  locate  the  refugees 
by  country  of  origin  and  country  of  asylum 
on  the  map. 

We  believe  that  the  refugee  problem  is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  factors.  In  the  first 
place,  most  Africans  belong  to  a  tribe,  and 
they  are  deeply  conscious  of  tiie  many-sided 
meanhig  of  tribal  life.  The  tribe — even  a 
wandering  tribe— means  a  place,  a  part  of 
the  earth  that  belongs  to  a  particular  people 
and  their  herds  The  tribe  determines  who 
a  man  shall  marry,  and  how.  The  tribe 
gives  spiritual  guidance  and  its  members  de- 
vote themselves  to  its  welfare.  A  member  of 
a  tribe  owes  allegiance  to  its  leaders  and  to 
its  customary  ways  of  life. 

To  most  Africans,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a 
state  or  nation  with  arbitrary  boundary  lines 
is  strange  and  new.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  adjust  to  the  new  ways  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  facts  of  modern  political 


life.    Most  Africans  refugees  became  refugees 
because  of  this  basic  misunderstanding. 

Another  fact  of  great  significance  Is  that 
many  African  countries  have  become  focal 
points  for  the  tension  between  East  and 
West.  In  some  Instances,  refugees  have  been 
used  by  the  Communists  as  pawns  in  their 
effort  to  affect  the  political  and  economic 
futvu-e  of  the  new  nations. 

Behind  every  fact  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
facts,  which  make  understanding  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  In  general,  we  are  witnesses 
to  an  unprecedented  political  change  which 
is  born  largely  out  of  the  hope  for  freedom 
and  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the 
20th  century.  Millions  of  people  have  been 
thrust  from  an  almost  prehistoric  way  of  life 
into  new  patterns  of  society  totally  unfa- 
miliar to  them.  The  population  of  most 
African  countries  is  surprisingly  youthful. 
They  are  young  people  with  young  and  fer- 
vent ambitions,  hungry  for  education,  and 
recognition. 

As  a  result  of  this  ferment,  many  thou- 
sands have  become  wanderers  In  a  new 
sense— they  are  refugees.  The  Office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  and  church  mission  and  service 
agencies  from  the  United  States  and  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  trying  to  meet  the 
worst  and  largest  emergency  problems  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  All  are  aware  that 
there  will  be  new  problems  Involving  many 
more  thousands.  All  are  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial catastrophe  which  is  South  Africa,  with 
all  the  terrible  possibilities  that  thU  Impend- 
ing upheaval  involves. 

And  so,  if  oiu-  impressions  of  the  African 
situation  are  not  definitive,  at  least  we  know 
that  there  are  thousands  of  people — men, 
women,  and  children — cast  adrift  by  the  "to 
and  fro"  of  warfare  and  revolution  who  must 
have  our  help:  they,  like  other  refugees  In 
other  areas  of  the  world,  become  a  part  of 
our  responsibility  as  citizens  of  the  "Century 
of  the  Homeless  Man." 

Refugees 

Country  of  asylum  :  1965 

Africa  (North) — area  total 2,700 

Algeria  from  Tunisia  and 

Morocco 2.  700 

Africa  (sub-Sahara) — area  total.-  2,700 

Burundi   from   Rwanda 80.000 

Central     African    Republic    from 

Sudan   5,000 

Central    African    Republic    from 

Congo 3.  ^^ 

Congo  from  Angola 250.000 

Congo  from  Rwanda 30.000 

Congo  from  Sudan 10.000 

Dahomey      from      Ivory      Coast, 

Gabon,  Senegal,  Mali 12.000 

D.\homey  from  Niger 16,000 

Ethiopia"  from  Sudan 5.000 

Ethiopia  from  Somali 70,000 


Kenya  from  Sudan 

Tanzania       (Tanganyika)       from 
Congo  

Tanzania   from   Rwanda 

Tanzania  from  Mozambique 

Tanzania  from  Southern  Rhodesia 

Tanzania  from  Kenya 

Togo  from  Ghana 

Uganda  from  Rwanda 

Uganda    from    Sudan 

Uganda  from  Congo,  Leopoldville_ 
Senegal  from  Portugese  Guinea.  _ 
Various    African    countries    from 

South  Africa 

Zambia  (Northern  Rhodesia)  from 

Congo  and  South  Africa 

Zambia  from  Angola 


100 
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New  Refugee  Problems  in  Vietnam 
(By  William  P.  Bundy) 
(Note. — Mr.  William  P.  Bundy  is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  He 
is  a  lawyer  who  has  had  a  long  career  in 
Government  service,  both  in  the  State  and 
Defence  Departments.     He  has  received  the 


Department  of  Defense  Medal  for  Distin- 
guUhed  Public  Service.  Mr.  Bundy's  article 
on  the  refugee  problem  in  Vietnam  is  a  part 
of  a  longer  statement  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees  on  July  1.  1965.) 

In  1954  and  1955  almost  1  million  refugees 
left  North  Vietnam  for  the  south  following 
the  partition  of  Vietnam  by  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  July  1954.     These  people,  many  of 
whom  had  experienced  life  under  commu- 
nism in  Vietminh  controlled  areas,  chose  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  most  of  their  pos- 
sessions to  flee  from  Vietminh  rule.     They 
were    often    led    by    their    religious    leaders. 
By   1957  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  with 
American    economic    assistance,    had    com- 
pleted the  monumental  task  of  caring  for 
and  largely  integrating  these  refugees  into 
the  society  and  economy  of  South  Vietnam. 
These  northern  refugees  are  strongly  anti- 
Communist  and  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  government's  military  and  civil  programs. 
By  the  late  1950's  it  had  become  clear  to 
the  Communists   that  South   Vietnam   was 
not  going  to  fall  of  its  own  accord,  and  in  fact 
with  U.S.  assistance  was  beginning  to  out- 
strip North  Vietnam  in  economic  and  social 
progress.    Hanoi  therefoie  activated  the  Viet- 
minh cadre  left  behind  in  the  south  in  1954 
and  the  current  military  struggle  had  begun. 
Political    subversion    had    been    continuous 
since  1954.     As  Communist  pressure  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside  has  Increased 
over  the  last  few  years  ever  greater  numbers 
of  refugees  have  left  Insecure  areas  to  find 
shelter    near   or    in    district    and    provincial 
capitals.     In  1962-63,  over  100,000  mountain 
tribespeople   fled   Vletcong-domlnated    areas 
in  the  mountains  of  central  Vietnam.     The 
Ministry  of   Social  Welfare  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  has  reported  that  in  1965. 
over  400.000  refugees  have  moved  away  from 
insecure  areas;   380.000  Vietnamese  were   m 
refugee  sUtus  on  June  12;  230.000  of  these 
are  in  the  central  plains  and  highlands  of 
Vietnam.    One  may  assume  that  if  Vietcong 
military  and  terrorist  operations  continue  to 
intensify,  the  flow  of  refugees  will  continue 
to  grow. 

Basic  responsibility  for  caring  for  these 
refu<^ees  lies,  of  course,  with  the  Vietnamese 
Government.  As  part  of  its  continuing  pro- 
gram the  Government  has  recently  released 
to  tlie  provincial  governments  47  millioa 
piasters  (the  equivalent  of  $783,000)  for 
refugee  relief.  Each  refugee  receives  allow- 
ances for  food,  blankets,  mosquito  nets,  cloth 
and  adequate  shelter.  Allowances  are  ade- 
quate but  are  limited  to  providing  necessi- 
ties m  order  to  avoid  attracting  refugees  un- 
necessarily. • 

US  private  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
AID  mission  in  Vietnam  provide  technical 
and  logistical  support  to  the  Ministry  of  So- 
cial Welfare's  refugee  program.  For  ex- 
ample. AID  has  under  allocation  to  the  pro- 
gram 250.000  sheets  of  tin  r(X>fing  and  6.000 
metric  tons  of  cement  as  well  as  significant 
quantities  of  Public  Law  480  foodstuffs, 
blankets,  mosquito  nets,  and  surplus  cloth- 
ing Each  American  voluntary  agency,  co- 
operating with  the  others  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  through  a  coordinating 
committee,  has  agreed  to  procure  specific 
items  for  refugee  assistance.  In  addition. 
Australia.  Belgium.  Brazil,  Canada,  Ecuador. 
France,  West  Germany.  Greece.  Guatemala. 
Ireland.  Israel.  Korea.  Laos,  Netherlands. 
Pakistan.  Philippines,  Spain,  and  Turkey 
have  provided  varying  amounts  of  assistance 
to  the  Vietnamese  refugee  program. 

The  motivation  of  the  Vietnamese  who  l«ft 
North  Vietnam  in  1954  and  1955  and  of  those 
who  are  now  fleeing  from  insecure  areas 
differ  to  some  degree.  Those  who  fled  from 
North  Vietnam  became  refugees  for  political 
reasons.  Many  of  them  knew  what  com- 
munism would  mean  for  the  north;  almost 
all  of  them  knew  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
live  in  a  Communist  sUte.     Conditions  in 
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North  Vietnam,  where  most  of  the  people 
have  been  from  time  to  time  on  short  ra- 
tions, would  undoubtedly  produce  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  refugees  if  Hanoi's  restrictive 
controls  and  the  difficulty  of  traversing  the 
border  did  not  make  the  journey  for  a 
refxigee  nearly  Impossible. 

The  motivation  of  the  refugees  who  are 
now  leaving  Insecure  and  Communist  con- 
trolled areas  in  South  Vietnam  is  more  com- 
plex. Most  of  them  are  fleeing  from  condi- 
tions of  war  which  are  becoming  more  in- 
tense as  a  result  of  generally  increased  mili- 
tary activity  in  the  areas  in  which  they  lived. 
Many  left  their  home  areas  as  a  result  of 
their  unwillingness  to  accept  further  Viet- 
cong  terrorism  and  taxation.  Many  left  at 
the  urging  of  religious  leaders,  both  Catholic 
and  Buddhist,  who  know  the  fate  of  their 
religions  in  Communist  areas.  Some  left 
as  a  result  of  last  autumn's  typhoons  and 
floods. 

While  these  southern  refugees  are  not 
motivated  as  clearly  by  political  opposition 
to  communism  as  were  the  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  in  1954-55,  two  things  about 
them  are  clear:  first,  they  chose  to  escap>e 
the  war  by  moving  to  Government-  rather 
than  Ccwnmunist-controlled  areas,  and  sec- 
ond, the  conditions  of  war  from  which  they 
fled  were  produced  by  Hanoi's  aggression 
against  Soxith  Vietnam.  Their  villages  were 
peaceful  until  attacked  by  the  Vietcong  in 
strength  or  in  small  terrorist  teams.  The 
dependents  of  those  who  fought  back  were 
attacked.  Their  village  administrative  and 
religious  leaders  were  terrorized.  In  the 
last  18  months,  for  example,  more  than  2,000 
local  officials  and  civilians  in  South  Vietnam 
have  been  murdered.  Their  rice  flelds  and 
sometimes  even  their  villages  become  battle- 
fields. These  pressures  are  illustrative  of 
the  pressures  facing  many  more  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Vietnamese  countryside  They 
are  examples  of  the  techniques  used  by  the 
Communists  in  attempting  to  destroy  the 
society  and  local  government  which  a  young 
nation  must  build. 

The  existence  of  large  bodies  of  refugees 
present  problems,  of  course,  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  and  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  expensive  and  difficult  to  care  for  them, 
particularly  in  the  face  of  increasing  inter- 
diction by  the  Vietcong  of  Vietnam's  trans- 
portation routes,  which  is  causing  higher 
food  prices  for  the  people  and  further  dis- 
location of  the  economy  in  central  Vietnam. 
If  not  properly  cared  for,  the  refugee  settle- 
ments could  become  pockets  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Some  of  the  refugee  groups  probably 
contain  Vietcong  infiltrators. 

The  Instability  of  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam hampers  to  some  degree  the  efficiency 
of  its  refugee  program.  The  largest  poten- 
tial problem  lies  In  the  strain  that  reha- 
bilitating the  refugees  will  place  on  the  al- 
ready heavily  loaded  Government  economic 
program.  While  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
refugee  program  is  to  create  the  conditions 
under  which  the  refugees  can  return  to  their 
villages  in  security,  the  Increasing  severity 
of  the  war  will  probably  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  develop  programs  for  putting  the 
refugees  to  productive  use  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  have  been  resettled,  until  such 
time  as  they  might  have  the  option  of  re- 
turning to  their  villages. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam, with  our  and  other  free-world  nations' 
help,  can  overcome  or  avoid  these  various 
problems.  Victims  of  the  Communist  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  refugees  have  shown  that 
they  prefer  to  live  in  areas  under  Govern- 
ment control.  As  such  they  are  potential 
sources  of  anti-Communist  strength.  While 
the  recent  refugee  movement  has  not  as  yet 
proved  to  be  an  unmanageable  problem  for 
the  Government  of  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  watch  the  situation 
closely  in  case  larger  scale  American  assist- 
ance in  this  area  becomes  necessary. 


No  End  Yet 
(By  Charles  H.  Jordan) 

(Note. — Charles  H.  Jordan  was  named  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  in  July  1965.  He  succeeded  Moses 
A.  Leavitt,  JDC  Executive  Vice  Chairman  who 
died  in  Geneva  June  21.  As  JDC  Director 
General  for  Overseas  Operations,  Mr.  Jordan's 
title  until  his  recent  appointment,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan has  been  most  active  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national social  welfare.  From  1959  to  1961, 
he  served  as  cochairman  of  the  International 
Committee  for  World  Refugee  Year.  Elected 
as  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
International  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
upon  its  creation  in  1962.  he  is  now  serving 
as  president  of  the  ICVA  General  Conference. 
In  1963,  Mr.  Jordan  was  awarded  the  Norwe- 
gian Refugee  Councils  annual  plaque  In  rec- 
ognition of  both  JDCs  and  his  personal 
services  to  the  refugee  cause.  In  October 
1964,  he  received  the  Nansen  Ring  from  the 
International  Sovereign  Committee  Fridtjof 
Nansen  for  outstanding  services  in  the  ref- 
ugee cause.) 

In  1964  between  74.000  and  77,000  Jews  set 
out  to  make  new  lives  for  themselves  in  new 
lands — refugees  and  migrants  from  the  lands 
of  their  birth.  This  was  no  new  or  startling 
development;  in  the  past  two  decades  there 
has  not  been  a  single  year  without  substan- 
tial numbers  of  Jewi.sh  migrants. 

It  is  never  easy  for  a  man  to  give  up  his 
home,  to  turn  his  back  on  the  country,  the 
customs,  the  people,  the  language  he  always 
knew,  to  trade  his  lifelong  status  for  that  of 
refugee. 

The  decision  to  leave  his  home  is  always  a 
difficult  and  painful  one.  In  the  end,  more 
often  than  not  his  departure  Is  a  matter  of 
survival  for  himself  and  his  children.  He  is 
driven  by  economic  disasters,  by  political  up- 
heavals, by  religious  or  racial  persecution. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  Jewish  minor- 
ities; they  are  caiight  between  quarreling 
political  factions;  they  become  the  first  vic- 
tims of  economic  crises. 

The  world  may  be  going  through  a  period 
of  general  stability,  yet  changing  conditions 
in  a  single  country  or  a  larger  geographical 
area  may  turn  thousands  of  Jews  into  wan- 
derers. Even  the  past  5  years  have  reflected 
the  Impact  of  local  crises.  In  1960 — the  low 
point — there  were  only  35,000  Jewish  ref- 
ugees. Yet  in  1962  there  were  175,000.  For 
in  that  year  Algeria  became  Independent. 
The  Jews  of  that  country  found  themselves 
caught  in  the  crossfire  between  Algerian  na- 
tionalists and  the  French  settlers.  Their 
lives  were  in  danger;  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood were  cut  off.  In  a  period  of  3  or  4 
months  some  90,000  to  100,000  Jews — almost 
the  entire  Jewish  population  of  Algeria — fled 
the  country,  the  vast  majority  of  them  to 
settle  In  Prance. 

The  volume  of  Jewish  migration  varies 
from  year  to  year.  Sometimes  from  month 
to  month,  but  it  continues.  Today,  the 
movement  is  chiefly  from  North  Africa  and 
from  Eastern  Europe.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948,  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  Jewish  migrants  have 
sought  haven  there.  But  there  have  been 
very  substantial  numbers  also  who  have 
found  hospitality  and  opportunity  in  Prance, 
in  the  United  States,  In  Latin  America,  Aus- 
tralia,   and    other   parts    of    the    free   world. 

The  Joint  Dlstribxitlon  Conunlttee  (JDC) 
Is  no  longer  a  migration  agency.  Of  the 
international  Jewish  agencies,  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Israel  bears  responsibility  for 
immigration  to  Israel,  while  the  United 
Hias  Service  concentrates  Its  efforts  on  the 
resettlement  of  Jewish  emigrants  In  areas 
outside  of  Israel. 

Nevertheless,  in  1964  JDC  provided  assist- 
ance of  one  kind  or  another  to  more  than 
47,000  Jewish  refugees,  transients,  or  re- 
patriates, aiding  them  directly  or  through 
cooperating    and    subfildized    organisations. 


This  aid  was  made  possible  because  of  funds 
provided  in  America  through  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal. 

JDCs  assistance  to  the  migrants  Is  some- 
times of  a  temporary  nature,  providing  main- 
tenance for  them  en  route  or  in  the  countries 
of  temporary  haven  until  they  are  able  to 
depart  for  the  countries  of  their  final  des- 
tination. Such  JDC  assistance  has  been 
given  In  recent  years  in  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean countries  which  have  provided  tempo- 
rary shelter  for  refugees — Prance  and  Italy 
in  the  main,  but  also  Austria  and  Belgium. 

Many  of  the  refugees  have  been  aged  or 
sick  and  required  special  and  extended  care, 
even  the  young  and  able-bodied  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  adapting  to  their  new  lives 
and  in  becoming  economically  independent. 
In  Prance,  Jewish  refugees  who  held  French 
citizenship  were  able  to  call  on  the  govern- 
ment for  a  wide  variety  of  economic  and  so- 
cial assistance.  Those  who  were  not  French 
citizens,  however,  had  to  turn  to  local  Jewish 
organizations,  subsidized  by  JDC  for  relief 
and  medical  care,  to  help  in  finding  housing 
and  Jobs,  and  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligious and  educational  institutions  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

In  addition,  JDC  is  still  providing  support 
for  a  small  number  of  refugees  from  the  Nazi 
period,  as  well  as  former  displaced  persons — 
even  at  this  late  date.  But  primarily  those 
in  need  of  long-term  aid  are  the  aged,  the 
ill,  and  the  handicapped. 

There  are  no  universally  accepted  criteria 
to  determine  when  a  refugee  ceases  to  be  a 
refugee,  when  a  newcomer  can  be  considered 
"established"  in  his  new  home. 

To  the  47.000  migrants  whom  JDC  aided 
in  1964  might  be  added  another  and  even 
larger  group:  more  than  52,000  men  and 
women  in  Israel.  In  that  country  JDC  has 
established  a  medical  and  welfare  program, 
called  Malben,  solely  on  behalf  of  the  aged, 
the  111,  and  the  handicapped  who  came  to  the 
Jewish  state  from  other  countries  after  1948. 
A  large  number  of  them  had  lost  their 
entire  families  in  the  war  or  in  the  concen- 
tration camps.  Others  were  in  need  of  aid 
because  their  families  were  unable  to  provide 
for  them  during  the  difficult  period  of  re- 
integration. 

Many  of  the  52,000  are  being  cared  for  in 
hospitals  and  In  old-age  homes.  Others  re- 
ceive financial  aid  to  enable  them  to  live 
normal  lives  as  a  part  of  a  community.  And 
each  year,  as  the  population  grows  older, 
additional  numbers  of  these  former  refugees 
apply  to  JDC-Malben  for  assistance.  And  In 
most  cases  those  who  apply  for  Malben  as- 
sistance and  receive  It  will  continue  to  re- 
qxjlre  such  help  until  the  end  of  their  days. 

Nor  does  the  total  size  of  the  migration 
movement  always  determine  the  number  who 
win  need  JDC  help.  In  recent  years,  for 
example,  the  annual  influx  into  Israel  has 
fallen  off  from  Its  peak,  yet  the  proportion 
of  aged,  ill.  and  handicapped  immigrants  in- 
creased— and  so  have  JIJC's  responsibilities. 
No  one  could  have  predicted  this,  but  some- 
one had  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

That  was  JDCs  function,  that  was  JDCs 
role,  as  it  has  been  in  this  and  other  fields 
for  the  more  than  50  years  since  JDC  was 
founded.  Prom  its  very  Inception  in  1914. 
JDC  has  been  called  upon  to  assist  the 
honieless  and  the  fieeing.  Even  during  World 
War  I  there  were  frantic  appeals  for  aid 
from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  east- 
ern Europe  who  were  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  warring  armies  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Czar. 

Despite  all  JDCs  years  of  experience,  there 
Is  no  method  of  forecasting  the  numbers  of 
Jewish  refugees — even  from  month  to  month. 
There  are  too  many  variables — new  political 
developments,  worsening  economic  condi- 
tions, the  anti-Semitism  which  is  endemic 
to  certain  nationalist  movements  or  the  anti- 
Semitism   which   finds   in   the   Jew   a    con- 
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venlent  scapegoat  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
crlfls. 

The  number  will  vary,  but  it  would  be 
naive  to  believe  that  the  era  of  the  Jewish 
refugee  Is  ended.  That  era  will  end,  perhaps, 
only  with  the  arrival  of  a  man-made  mll- 
lenlum — when  all  men  will  have  foreaken 
their  Inhiimanlty  toward  other  men. 

The  Cuban  Story 

The  story  of  the  resettlement  of  Cuban 
refugees  In  the  United  States  Is  still  un- 
finished. It  is  the  story  of  the  only  rcfugeo 
group  ever  to  come  to  the  United  States  as 
a  country  of  first  asylum.  The  courage  and 
self-reliance  of  the  refugees  themselves  are 
evident  In  every  chapter,  from  their  arrival 
In  Florida  and  the  relief  of  being  free, 
through  the  days  of  watting  and  hardships 
of  their  daily  life  on  the  way  to  their  new 
homes. 

Since  January  I9G1,  177,150  persons  have 
registered  with  the  Cuban  Emergency  Refu- 
gee Center  in  Miami,  Fla.  Eighty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
have  found  new  homes  In  every  State.  In 
addition  to  the  essential  welfare  and  recep- 
tion services  provided  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  private  vountary 
agencies  have  done  a  magnificent  Job  In  find- 
ing homes  and  arranging  for  the  detailed 
and  difficult  settlement  of  the  refugees  and 
their  families. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
through  Its  refugee  service,  has  resettled 
52,574,  people,  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  has  resettled  18,507;  Church 
World  Service  15,181.  United  HIAS  Service 
2,126.  These  four  agencies  arc  continuing 
their  work,  and  because  the  massive  Inflow 
of  refugees  was  stopped  by  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment, the  work  of  the  agencies  is  now 
mainly  with  specialized  groups,  for  whom 
special  cervices  and  opportunities  must  be 
found.  For  example,  more  than  12,000  un- 
accompanied Cuban  children  came  to  this 
country.  Homes  have  been  found  for  most 
and  schooling  and  health  services  provided 
them  by  our  Government.  Many  of  them 
have  now  reached  the  age  of  18,  at  which 
time  they  are  transferred  to  the  adult  Cuban 
refugee  program.  They  are  too  old  for  child 
care  and.  in  many  cases,  too  young  simply 
to  be  on  their  own.  The  Cuban  Refugee  Cen- 
ter has  now  started  a  program  to  encourage 
American  families  to  take  these  young  peo- 
ple Into  their  homes  during  their  college 
careers.  If  there  are,  among  our  readers, 
persons  who  would  like  to  befriend  one  of 
these  young  men  or  women,  they  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  "Friends  of  Young  Cubans," 
Cuban  Refugee  Center,  Freedom  Tower, 
Miami,  Fla. 

The  second  group  having  special  needs  is 
a  company  of  about  1,000  women  who  came 
here,  VTlthout  their  husbands,  bringing  their 
young  children.  Many  wait  and  hope  that 
their  husbands  may  Join  them,  and,  In  the 
meantime,  have  learned  English  and  tried 
to  provide  a  normal  home  life  for  their 
children. 

There  continues  to  be  a  valiant  company 
who  will  still  make  their  way  across  the 
waters  to  freedom.  In  May  1965,  for  ex- 
ample, 72  men,  women,  and  children  arrived 
in  eight  small  boats.  These,  like  the  thou^ 
ands  who  preceded  them,  will  need  homes 
and  Jobs. 

The  resettlement  of  80,000  refugees,  and 
their  Integration  into  new  communities  is 
a  real  success  story.  It  is  a  wonderful  story 
of  a  very  large  group  of  people — most  of 
whom  have  had  to  learn  English — who  have 
perfected  their  professional  abilities  and 
are  now  working  as  teachers,  medical  tech- 
nicians, engineers,  accountants,  etc.,  and 
who  have  become  self-reliant,  valuable  citi- 
zens and  neighbors. 
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RETUGEES    and    the    New    iMMICaiATION 

Legislation 
(By  Senator  Edward  M.  EIennedt) 

(Note. — Edwaed  Moore  Kennedy  was  born 
in  Brookline,  Mass..  Feb.  22,  1932,  one  of  nine 
children  of  former  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Mrs.  Joreph  P.  Kennedy. 

(Senator  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  on  Nov.  6.  1962,  to  fill 
thD  unexpired  term  of  the  late  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  He  was  reelected  to  a  full 
C-year  term  by  a  total  vote  of  1,716,9G7.  His 
plurality,  1,129,244  votes,  is  the  largest  ever 
given  a  cmdidate  for  the  US.  Senate  in  Mxs- 
tachusetts.  He  is  presently  rcrving  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conunittee,  the 
Special  Ccmmitlcc  on  Aging,  and  the  Judic- 
iary Conunittee,  where  lie  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subccromlttec  on  Refugees  and  Escapees, 
and  has  ch:;lrcd  hcai-ings  of  the  Subccnunlt- 
too  on  Immigration.) 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  reflects  what  many 
believe  has  long  been  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people — that  the  discriminatory 
national  origins  quota  system  of  selecting 
immigrants  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
statute  books. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  this  ob- 
jective will  be  accomplished  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  The  same  forces  of  common 
sense  and  decency  which  are  producing  legis- 
lative progress  In  the  areas  of  civil  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  for  American  citizens,  are 
also  producing  progress  in  efforts  to  reform 
those  laws  which  govern  the  admission  of 
Immigrants. 

The  issue  of  immigration  reform  Inevitably 
involves  attitudes  and  policies  toward  refu- 
gees. Historically,  our  country  has  re- 
sponded to  their  needs  with  compassion,  un- 
derstanding, and  sympathy.  Through  gov- 
ernment channels  and  the  private  volun- 
tary agencies  sponsored  by  American  re- 
ligious and  civic  organizations,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  played  a  leading  role 
In  nro.idii.s  material  assistance  and  resettle- 
ment opportunities  to  refugees. 

Resettlement  in  the  United  States  has  been 
a  particularly  conspicuous  mark  of  this  Na- 
tion's leadership.  Chiefly  through  special 
measures,  over  a  million  refugees  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  President  Truman's  Di- 
rective of  1945  and  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
of  1948  were  early  post-war  Indicators  of 
America's  active  concern  for  victims  of  op- 
pression and  warfare.  In  subsequent  years 
Congress  enacted  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953,  the  more  recent  "Pair  Share"  Refugee 
Law.  and  legislation  to  admit  as  permanent 
residents  several  thousand  Hungarian  refu- 
gees and  Dutch-Indonesian  expellees  from 
Indonesia.  President  Kennedy's  Hong  Kong 
Parolee  Program,  announced  in  1962  at  the 
height  of  a  serious  refugee  crisis  in  the  Brit- 
ish Crown  Colony,  authorized  the  admission 
of  several  thousand  refugees  from  Com- 
munist China. 

With  few  exceptions,  refugee  immigrants 
are  proving  to  be  sturdy  members  of  their 
adopted  communities,  and  are  contributing 
unselflshly  to  our  economy,  ovu"  social  well- 
being,  and  our  democratic  way  of  Ufe. 

Few  areas  of  public  policy  carry  with  them 
the  direct  citizen  participation  so  keenly  dis- 
played in  the  resettlement  of  refugees.  In 
every  corner  of  our  country  people  have 
readily  opened  their  hearts  and  homes  to 
refugee  immigrants — from  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  from  Asia,  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  from  the  Middle  East,  and  north 
Africa.  In  a  real  sense  the  resettlement 
programs  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  a 
Joint  effort  of  the  American  people  and  their 
Government.  They  are  stories  of  democracy 
in  action  that  all  the  world  should  hear. 
They  reflect  the  humanitarian  tradition  of 
the  United  States  as  a  haven  for  the  victims 
of  war,  persecution,  and  tyranny.  They  pro- 
mote greater   understanding  by  Americans 
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of  conditions  in  totalitarian  societies,  and 
of  the  continuing  need  to  exert  leadership  of 
freemen  we  as  a  nation  claim  Is  ours. 

In  light  of  America's  tradition  and  Ideals, 
and  our  wealth  of  experience  with  refug»^ 
Immigrants,  It  Is  ironic  that  our  basic  Immi- 
gration statute,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  contains  no  separate 
provisions  for  the  admission  of  refugees. 
The  fair  share  refugee  law  does  not,  of  course, 
adequately  fill  this  void.  This  factor,  the 
continuing  flight  of  people  from  areas  of 
conflict  and  oppression,  and  the  periodic 
pressure  for  rpecial  legislation,  underscore 
the  urgent  need  to  include  speciflc  refugee 
provisions  In  any  reform  of  the  basic  law. 

The  legislative  recommendations  which 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
have  sent  to  Congress  clearly  reflect  this 
need.  So  too,  does  the  following;  recommen- 
dation In  a  recent  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees:  "The 
subcommittee  recommends  that  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary — in  its  current  review  of  im- 
migration reform  measures — seriously  consid- 
er the  need  of  a  continuing  flexible  authority 
in  our  basic  immigration  statute  for  the  an- 
nual admission.  In  reasonable  numbers,  of 
refugees  from  all  over  the  world.  Such  an 
authority  would  provide  a  needed  instru- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy,  and  reflect 
America's  concern  for  the  homeless  and  op- 
pressed." 

No  thoughtful  American  will  suggest  that 
refugee  problems  will  find  their  solution  in 
a  pattern  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  For  example,  many  problems,  espe- 
cially the  newer  ones  in  Africa  and  Asia,  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  resettlement  solutions 
In  countries  far  removed  from  the  asylum 
areas.  Nevertheless,  the  benefits  that  reset- 
tlement opportunities  In  the  United  States 
would  afford  to  a  reasonable  niunber  of  in- 
dividual refugees  and  family  units  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  many  of  whom  have  rela- 
tives in  this  country,  are  highly  desirable. 

A  sound  refugee  admission  policy  will  in- 
clude two  basic  authorities.  The  first  will 
permit  a  regular  annual  admission  of  refu- 
gees from  known  areas  of  continuing  need  in 
Europe,  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Asia.  A  second  authority  will  permit  the 
President,  if  he  determines  It  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  to  act  quickly  In  times  of 
emergency  and  direct  the  admission  of  refu- 
gee inunigrants  from  areas  of  severe  crisis. 
The  President's  current  legislative  recom- 
mendations on  immigration  reform  make 
provision  for  both  authorities.  I  believe 
Congress  recognizes  the  need  in  this  area. 
In  enacting  a  Just  immigration  law,  we 
should  anticipate  that  Congress  will  include 
humane  provisions  for  refugees  fleeing  from 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  conflict. 

International  Cooperation  Year  and 
Service  to  Refocebs 

(By  Harlan  Cleveland) 

(Note. — Harlan  Cleveland,  an  adminis- 
trator, editor  and  educator,  was  sworn  in  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  on  Feb.  23.  1961. 

(From  1945  to  1946.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
Acting  Vice-President  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion In  Rome.  Thereafter,  he  was  associated 
with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  (UNRRA)  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  in  Italy  and.  at  the  age 
of  29,  as  Director  of  the  $650,000  China  Pro- 
gram of  UNRRA  with  headquarters  in 
Shanghai.  He  then  served  as  the  Director 
of  the  China  Air  Program  for  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  In  Washington 
and  was  appointed  by  Administrator  Paul  G. 
Hoffman  to  supervise  the  building  of  five 
other  U.S.  aid  programs  in  the  Far  East  dur- 
ing 1949-50.  At  the  end  of  1951,  he  became 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Mutual  Secvirity 
Agency,  In  charge  of  Its  European  program. 
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(Mr.  Cleveland  was  recently  appointed  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  NATO.) 

Anyone  with  an  active  concern  for  tlie 
pliglit  of  the  uprooted  and  homeless  knows 
that  the  International  refugee  situation 
changes  drastically,  even  over  very  short 
periods  of  time.  It  Is  unfortunate,  I  think, 
that  many  people  still  automatically  tend  to 
equate  the  word  "refugee"  with  the  displaced 
person  in  Europe  after  Hitlers  war.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  continuing  problem  in 
Europe,  but  today's  refugees  are  increasingly 
non-Europeans. 

Today  every  aspect  of  caring  about — and 
caring  for— refugees  is  increasingly  an  inter- 
national and  cooperative  effort,  whether  one 
is  thinking  of  repatriation,  protection,  re- 
settlement, integration  into  new  communi- 
ties, or  the  provision  of  emergency  relief  to 
sustain  life  itself.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
diiring  the  course  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Year  we  in  this  country  can  decide 
what- we  want  to  do,  and  what  we  would 
like  others  to  do.  in  a  way  both  practical 
and  compassionate  so  that  what  we  began 
in  1965  will  benefit  the  uprooted  and  home- 
less long  after  this  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  is  over. 

In  1965  there  are  refugee  problems  in  the 
most  exotic  and  remote  corners  of  the 
world— and  right  in  our  own  backyard. 
For  example,  we  have  Cuban  exiles  in  Florida 
and  Central  America:  thousands  of  Ango- 
lans have  sought  refuge— ironically  enough— 
m  the  troubled  Congo;  tall  Watusi  tribes- 
men are  scattered  over  East  and  Central 
Africa,  and  more  than  800.000  Palestinians 
are  still  on  an  international  dole.  We  even 
see   Tibetan  refugees  in  Switzerland. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  remind  our  people  here 
and  everywhere,  that  the  world  refugee  pic- 
ture is  very  different  from  the  early  postwar 
stereotype,  and  that  citizens  and  govern- 
ments alike  might  profit  from  a  new  look 
at  the  present  phase  of  an  ever-changing 
problem.  °     ^ 

Internation:(l  Cooperation  Year.  1965.  is  a 
particularly  appropriate  time  for  those  con- 
cerned with  refugees  to  remind  their  fellow 
citizens  that  things  have  changed,  that  in 
1965  many  of^he  refugees  are  a  different 
kind  of  people— with  very  different  prob- 
lems—from the  European  -DP"  who  tradi- 
tionally has  been  closer  to  us  culturally  and 
emotionally  because  of  ethnic  ties. 

I  say  that  1965  is  -particularlv  appro- 
priate" mainly  because  it  is  now.  "but  also 
because  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  a  unique  ex- 
periment during  this  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  (ICY).  The  ICY  program  can 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  say  wiaat 
needs  to  be  said  about  the  cuiTent  state  of 
the  world's  refugees. 

The  ICY  program  in  the  United  States  is 
not  only  an  unprecedented  experiment  in 
cooperation  on  international  affairs  between 
government  and  citizenry:  it  is  also  a 
uniquely  American  response  to  a  U.N  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  designating  1965  as 
International  Cooperation  Year,  an  action 
originally  taken  in  order  to  focus  world 
attention  on  cooperation— or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way.  to  correct  the  miscoi-ception  that 
only  the  crises  which  dominate  the  her.dllnes 
are  the  truly  important  things  going  on  in 
the  world  on  a  given  day. 

In  many  countries  the  response  to  this 
resolution  was  to  undertake  a  rather  cere- 
monial or  commemorative  program  with 
emphasis  on  1965  as  the  20th  birthday"  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  this  country,  the  response  to  the  UN 
resolution  took  on  an  additional  dimension 
last  October  when  President  Johnson  pro- 
claimed 1965  International  Cooperation  Year 
in  the  United  States.  The  President  not  only 
agreed  with  the  original  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  great  and  grow- 
ing amount  of  cooperation  in  the  world,  but 
he  also  decided  that  this  country  should  do 


something  to  Improve  and  extend  our  co- 
operative arrangements. 

The  result  was  his  decision  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion at  which  specific  recommendations  will 
be  submitted  to  the  President  on  ways  to 
strengthen    or    expand    mutually    beneficial 
cooperation    in    thirty-one    different    fields 
ranging  from  arms  control  through  health, 
labor,  meteorology,  peacekeeping  operations! 
resource    conservation,    science    and     tech- 
nology, space,  trade  and  urban  development. 
In  each  of  these  thirty-one  fields  we  have 
set  up  combined  private-Government  work- 
ing committees.    These  committees  have  the 
task  of  reviewing  our  present  international 
position  in  the  field  of.  say.  space  or  trade, 
determining  where  we  ought  to  be  going  iri 
the  next  few  years:  and  then  recommending 
to  the  President  specific  and  practical  "ne.xt 
steps"  we  ought  to  take  to  reach  those  goals. 
Directing  the  Government  side  of  this  joint 
enterprise  is  a  Cabinet  committee.     On  the 
private  side,  the  United  Nations  As.sociation 
of  the  U.S.A.  is  coordinating  and  stimulating 
citizen    participation.      Our    report    to    the 
President  is  due  in  November  of  this  year  at 
a  White  House  Conference. 

The  result  of  this  rather  complicated  ar- 
rangement is  a  marvelously  untidy  and  active 
"Idea  factory"  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  overlap  in  the  research  and  development 
lab— and  I  am  certain  that  .some  of  our  more 
adventurous  committees  are  preparing 
effervescent  potions  for  policy  prescriptions 
which  will  look  downright  dangerous  to  ex- 
perts working  on  another  committee.  How- 
ever, when  this  program  began,  the  President 
charged  us  "to  search  and  explore  and  can- 
vass and  thoroughly  discuss  every  possible 
approach  to  cooperation."  This  we  are  doing 
through  our  formal  arrangements  in  the  ICY 
combined  committees. 

There    is    also    provision    for    more    direct 
participation   by   the   citizenry   at   large      I 
would   hke   at   this   time    to  point   out   that 
the  United  Nations  Association  has  issued  an 
invitation  to  more  than  600  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  in  the  United  States  asking 
for  a  report  on  their  current  international 
activities,  and  for  proposals  for  cooperative 
projects  which  could  be  undertaken  in  either 
government  or  the  private  sector.    There  has 
been  a  very  encouraging  initial  response  to 
this  invitation,  and  I  expect  that  we  will  be 
hearing  from  many  more  nongovernmental 
organizations    through    the    United    Nations 
A.-sociation  as  the  White  House  Conference 
approaches.      We    have    already    heard    once 
from  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  whose 
resolution  on  ICY  and  refugee  matters  has 
been  referred  to  the  Human  Rights  Commit- 
tee of  the  ICY  program.     It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Government  and  private  committees  on 
human  rights  can  find  practical  next  steps 
to  recommend  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence this  November. 

It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  Government  al- 
re.)dy  participates  fully  in  major  programs 
of  refugee  relief  which  range  from  the  U  S 
escapee  programs  and  aid  for  Tibetan  refu- 
gees t^rough  the  international  programs  of 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
and  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency.  And 
the  work  of  private  citizens  in  this  field  is 
well-known  and  many  sided.  But  even  with 
all  the  impressive  work  that  is  already  being 
done,  I  am  sure  that  changes  in  emphasis 
will  be  required  as  new  situations  develop 
We  must  be  alert  in  Identifying  the  real  needs 
In  these  new  situations  while  continuing  to 
fulfill  our  established  commitments.  We 
must  strive  to  give  refugees  stable  and  pro- 
ductive lives  in  their  changed  circumstances 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  continued  dole  is 
a  distortion  of  true  htimanltarianism. 
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National  Monument  in  New  York  Harbor 
This  proclamation  closes  the  prolonged  dis 
cussion  on  the  possible  uses  of  Ellis  Island 
Between  its  opening  in  1892,  and  1954  when 
the  island's  Immigration  center  was  closed 
more  than  16  million  aliens  passed  through 
its  halls— on  the  way  to  American  citizenshin 
and  a  new  life.  '^"siiip 

Ellis  Island  Is  now  to  be  developed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  historic  site 
It  will  commemorate  the  story  of  the  immi- 
grant and  refugee  and  their  contributions  to 
the  building  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Edward 
Corsi.  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
who  worked  on  the  island  when  it  was  a  re-" 
ception  center,  made  the  suggestion  for  its 
proposed  adaptation  as  a  part  of  the  Liberty 
Island  National  Monument.  The  proposal 
was  made  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  Muskie,  of  Maine. 

A  State  park  is  to  be  developed  on  the 
Jersey  City  waterfront  facing  Ellis  Island. 
This  area,  now  a  blighted  flatland.  will  be- 
come a  recreational  site,  with  possible  access 
to  Ellis  Island   via    a   pedestrian   bridge. 

Ellis  Island  is  not  only  a  place  in  New  York 
Harbor— it  is  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  many  millions  of  our  citizens.  No  doubt, 
at  one  time,  their  memories  of  this  place 
were,  at  best  bittersweet  because,  on  this 
island  were  gathered  not  only  the  great 
hopes  of  the  millions  who  came  here  but  the 
hardships  and  frustrations  of  their  journeys 
as  well.  By  now.  with  the  passage  of  time, 
many  of  the  bitter  memories  are  gone  and 
Ellis  Island  represents  to  these  people  and 
their  descendants,  their  entrance  upon  a 
new  and  fuller  life  which  is  the  realization 
of  hopes  far  exceeding  the  great  expectations 
which  they  carried  from  the  countries  of 
their  birth. 

Ellis  Island  is  the  place  where  our  country 
received    much    of    the    richest    treasure    we 
own— our  people— endowed  with  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  strengths.     Many  of  these 
people  were  refugees  escaping  from  a  whole 
range    of    oppressive    circumstances.     They 
were,  as  the  poet  said,  tired  and  they  were 
poor.     But  they  found  their  asylum  here  and 
each,  in  his  own  way  and  place,  began  a  new 
life  which  became  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  our 
growing  Nation.     We  are  reminded  daily  that 
we  welcomed  not  only  the  tired  and  the  poor, 
but  also  the  richly  talented  of  every  land 
*    '   *  we  welcomed  their  creativity  and  their 
courage   and    their   ambition.     We   see   now 
and  proudly  acknowledge  the  contributions 
which  have  been  made  by  the  immigrant  and 
the  refugee  to  the  scientific,  technical,  ar- 
tistic,   cultural,    and    academic    life    of    our 
country.     We  can  therefore  believe  that  our 
country  has  been  made  strong  and  rich  and 
beautiful  by  a  sort  of  "Peace  Corps  in  re- 
verse" which  has  been  going  on  through  the 
generations. 

There  will  be  millions  of  Americans  who 
will  rejoice  that  Ellis  Island  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  shrine  which  symbolizes  this  cen- 
tral core  of  our  Nation's  history.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  history  of  the  Immigrant  and 
the  refugee  which  comes  to  focus  here  it  is 
also  the  belief  in  liberty  and  freedom,  svm- 
bolized  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which  "be- 
comes a  significant  part  of  the  public's 
interest  in  this  new  development.  So  not 
only  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  immi- 
grants who  entered  this  country  through  Ellis 
Island,  but  also  the  devotees  of  freedom  who 
came  at  other  times  and  other  places,  will 
make  their  pilgrimage  here. 


Ellis  Islaniv— a  Historic  Site 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  May  11, 
1965,  i.<;sued  a  proclamation  adding  the  27 'i 
acres  of  Ellis  Island  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty 


Labor  Looks  at  Immigration 
(By  George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO) 
(Note.— In  his  rise  from  labor  leader  to  la- 
bor statesman,  Mr.  Meany  has  been  dedicated 
to  preserving  labor's  integrity  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  in  addition  to  pursuing  the  in- 
terests of  the  wage-earning  citizen.  He  has 
been    highly    effective    in    promoting    labor 
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unity  by  resolving  jurisdictional  disputes  and 
interunion  competition  for  members. 

(During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Meany  helped 
maintain  productivity  as  a  member  of  the 
War  Labor  Board.  In  the  postwar  period,  he 
has  played  a  leading  role  In  strengthening 
democratic  trade  unions  abroad  through  his 
support  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions.  He  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Currently  he  serves  the  national 
welfare  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  and  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Youth  Employment. 

(Mr.  Meany  is  a  founder  member  and  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refu- 
gees and  has  been  honored  widely  throughout 
his  career  for  service  to  refugees  and  other 
humanitarian  causes.) 

The  AFL-CIO  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
administration  immigration  bill.  S.  500.  The 
principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  abolish 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  This  sys- 
tem reflects  racial  and  ethnic  prejudices  that 
are  absolutely  indefensible  and  in  direct 
conflict  with  our  American  principles  and 
our  historical  heritage  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity. 

Our  three  latest  Presidents  have  all  called 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  discriminatory 
treatment  accorded  immigrants  under  the 
national  origins  quota  system — President 
Eisenhower  in  1960,  President  Kennedy  in 
1963,  and  President  John.son  today.  On  Jan- 
uary 15  of  this  year.  President  Johnson  said: 
"In  establishing  preferences,  a  nation  that 
was  built  by  the  immigrants  of  all  lands  can 
ask  those  who  now  seek  admission:  'What 
can  you  do  for  otir  country?'  But  we  should 
not  be  asking:  'In  what  country  were  you 
born?'  '•  ^e  has  placed  a  high  priority  on 
action  by  this  Congress  on  his  proposal  to 
phase  out  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
The  labor  movement,  whose  heritage  is  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  that  of  immi- 
grant forbears  and  breathren.  most  heartily 
endorses  his  proposal  to  terminate  this  mani- 
festly unjust  and  discriminatory  system. 
The  majority  of  Americans  are  warmhearted, 
just,  and  hospitable;  but  that  image  of  our- 
selves, unfortunately,  does  not  generally  pre- 
vail abroad.  This  is  so  largely  because  the 
quota  system  conveys  abroad  an  impression 
of  ethnic  meanness  and  racial  bigotry. 

The  immigration  policy  of  the  AFL-CIO 
was  clearly  expressed  In  a  statement  adopted 
in  February  1965  at  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  meeting  In  Miami:  "Forty-one  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  national  origins  quotas 
were  established  to  regulate  immigration 
into  this  country.  Tliese  quotas  are  based 
on  the  ethnic  and  racial  composition  of  our 
population  in  1920.  As  such,  they  stand  in 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  human 
brotherhood,  equality,  and  justice  and  with 
the  fact  of  our  ethnic  and  racial  diversity 
which  are  the  cornerstones  of  our  national 
strength  and  tradition.  For  many  years  the 
trade  union  movement  has  opposed  this  dis- 
criminatory system  and  urged  its  elimination 
from  our  immigration  laws." 

If  we  desire  continued  growth  and  progress 
we  must  stop  asking  those  who  wish  to 
forge  new  and  useful  lives  on  our  shore. 
"Whence  do  you  come?"  and  ask  instead, 
"Can  you  and  will  you  freely  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  go  with  those  rights  and 
♦<rlvlleges  which  will  be  yours  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America?"  We  must 
give  up  the  fears  and  prejtidlces  embodied  in 
our  present  quota  system.  We  should  be 
confident  In  our  strengths  and  proud  to  be 
chosen  as  a  land  In  which  strangers  who  come 
to  our  shores  can  have  better  and  more  pro- 
ductive lives  than  they  have  known  before. 

S.  500  recognizes  the  special  needs  of  ref- 
ugees. That  is  one  of  its  strongest  and  most 
praiseworthy  points.  The  great  mass  of  refu- 
gees in  the  world  today  are  not  human  beings 
fleeing  from  natural  disasters  like  floods  or 


earthquakes.  They  are  mostly  refugees  from 
manmade  calamatles  from  the  terror  of  gov- 
ernments engaged  In  the  ruthless  extermi- 
nation of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  their 
own  people. 

The  most  flagrantly  discriminatory  pro- 
vision of  the  old  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem applies  to  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle 
region.  Over  81  percent  of  our  quota  immi- 
grants come  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  Over  17  percent  come  from  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe  (which  is  bad 
enough  In  its  discriminatory  impact),  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  over  98  percent  from 
Europe  alone.  This  leaves  a  mere  1.53  per- 
cent for  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Terrible  as  this  is,  it  is  compounded  even 
further  by  another  peculiarity  of  the  law 
which  states  that  anyone  deriving  as  much 
as  one-half  his  ancestry  from  persons  whose 
race  is  Indigenous  to  the  Asia-Pacific  Tri- 
angle must  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  small 
Asia-Pacific  Triangle  quotas.  So.  a  person 
born  in  England,  for  instance,  of  a  British 
father  and  a  Japanese  mother,  because  he 
is  one-half  Japanese,  must  be  assigned  to 
the  very  small  quota  for  Japan.  But  a  per- 
son of  Italian  ancestry  born  in  England  of 
analogous  mixed-race  type  would  be  assigned 
to  the  much  larger  British  quota. 

This  hardly  helps  our  image  in  that  part 
of  the  world  where  over  one-half  of  the 
world's  total  population  lives.  Here  in  this 
area  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  tremendous 
struggle  to  save  a  small  country  from  the 
threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  and  to  pre- 
vent liberty  and  freedom  in  the  entire  area 
from  being  trampled  in  the  dust.  The  future 
history  of  mankind  depends  to  a  great,  per- 
haps decisive  extent  on  the  outcome  of  the 
events  in  Asia.  Yet  in  this  struggle  for 
men's  minds  in  this  area  of  the  world  we  are 
har.dicapp)ed  by  the  most  flagrant  discrimi- 
nation of  all.  We  hand  the  Communists  a 
propaganda  weapon  against  us  which  they 
are  not  slow  in  using.  How  shortsighted 
can  we  be? 

The  AFL-CIO  is,  of  course,  mindful  of  its 
responsibilities  not  only  to  our  members 
but  to  all  those  who  work  for  a  living.  While 
unemployment  remains  at  high  levels,  un- 
limited immigration  would  be  a  disservice  to 
everyone — including  the  Immigrants. 

S.  500  would  increase  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  to  be  admitted  under  the  new 
pooled  quota  system  from  158,000  to  165,000 
per  vear.  or  only  7.000  a  year.  Both  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  much  larger  Increases.  As 
President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  special 
immigration  message:  "No  immigrants  ad- 
mitted under  this  bill  could  contribute  to 
unemployment    in    the   United    States." 

In  1963.  306,000  immigrants  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  Nearly  two-thirds 
came  In  as  nonquota  immigrants  or  pursu- 
ant to  private  legislation.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  im- 
migrants into  the  United  States  are  job- 
seekers,  and  many  of  these  are  skilled  and 
professional  persons.  These  facts  prove  that 
we  can  accept  many  more  immigrants  than 
we  are  presently  admitting. 

Section  10(c)(2)  of  S.  500  would  amend 
section  203(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  by  providing  a  fourth  pref- 
erence quota  for  qualified  prospective  quota 
immigrants  capable  of  filling  particular 
labor  shortages  in  the  United  States.  We 
agree  that  such  a  preference  is  proper.  But 
we  are  concerned  lest,  through  Improper  ad- 
ministration, our  already  difficult  unemploy- 
ment problem  be  made  much  ^orse.  The 
manpower  needs  to  be  filled  by  persons 
entering  as  fourth  preference  immigrants 
must  be  clearcut  and  not  capable  of  being 
filled  by  unemployed  members  of  our  own 
work  force.  We,  therefore,  strongly  urge 
that  section  10(c)(2)  of  S.  500  should  state 
specifically  that  the  jobs  to  be  filled  by 
immigrants    under    the    fourth    preference 


quota  mtist  be  permanent  in  nature  and 
not  merely  seasonal  or  otherwise  temporary. 
To  further  assure  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force,  we  believe  that  the  bill 
should  provide  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  skill  needs,  under  the  first  prefer- 
ence, and  labor  shortages  under  the  fourth 
preference  established  by  the  bill,  should  be 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  alone 
has  the  data  expertise  to  make  such  deter- 
minations. 

We  also  strongly  urge  Congress  to  put 
expressly  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  authority  to  make  the  determina- 
tion required  by  section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  (11) 
of  the  act  for  the  admission  of  more  Immi- 
grant aliens  coming  temporarily  to  the 
United  States  to  perform  "temporary  services 
or  labor." 

Finally,  we  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  the  Congress  to  include  in  S.  500  a 
provision  amending  section  214(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to 
prohibit  absolutely  the  temporary  importa- 
tion of  foreign  farmworkers. 

We  realze  that  this  is  a  controversial  Issue 
but  we  believe  that  the  Congress  should  meet 
it  directly.  Such  foreign  farm  labor  pro- 
grams as  the  Mexican  bracero  and  British 
West  Indies  Importations  have  been  allowed 
for  much  too  long  to  limit  the  job  opportum- 
ties  of  American  workers,  depress  their 
wages  and  undermine  their  working  and 
living  conditions.  The  domestic  labor  sup- 
ply clearly  can  satisfy  this  particular  labor 
demand. 

This,  then,  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  We  welcome  and  support  the  bill  for 
its  basic  purpose  of  phasing  out  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  once  and  for  all.  We 
want  to  see  it  passed  with  the  changes  we 
have  recommended. 

In  the  past  our  heritage  of  freedom  served 
as  a  beacon  which  drew  the  oppressed  of  the 
earth  to  our  shores  in  an  ever-increasing 
stream.  We  are  a  country  built  from  the  be- 
ginning by  immigrants.  The  slow,  painful 
march  toward  complete  realization  of  that 
eternally  valid  ideal.  "All  men  are  created 
equal";  the  overcoming  of  the  violations  of 
its  spirit,  which  have  too  long  been  rampant 
in  our  history;  the  final  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  discrimination  based  on  race,  creed, 
or  color;  the  attainment  of  equal  rights  by  all 
In  voting,  education,  housing,  jobs,  etc., 
must  include  also,  the  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  growing  out  of  our 
present  immigration  laws. 


Agencies  Working  With  Refugees 
I,  intergovernmental  agencies — unhcr. 

tTNRWA,    ICEM 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Reftigees  (UNHCR),  United  Nations  Plr>?-\. 
New  York,  NY.:  The  UNHCR  was  established 
in  1951  to  promote,  organize  and  supervise 
international  action  on  behalf  of  refugees. 
During  1964-65  the  High  Commissioner  con- 
tinued his  programs  of  assistance  to  "old" 
refugees  in  camps  In  Austria.  Germany  and 
Greece.  At  the  end  of  1964  there  were  less 
than  1.000  such  persons  for  whom  permanent 
solutions  had  not  been  found. 

During  the  period  1955  to  1964.  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  of  the  High  Commission- 
er's office  have  led  to  the  final  resettlement 
of  approximately  83.000  refugees  from  camps 
in  Europe.  The  High  Commissioner  is  pro- 
viding direct  assistance  and  coordination  for 
private  agency  programs  in  behalf  of  new 
refugee  groups  under  the  "good  office"  func- 
tion. The  most  serious  problem  at  the  pres- 
ent time  concerns  refugees  in  Africa,  to  140.- 
000  of  whom  the  High  Commissioner's  office 
gave  service  in  1964.  (The  U.S.  Governmeiit 
through  ORM  remained  the  principal  con- 
tributor, both  in  cash  and  food  commodities 
to  the  budget  of  the  High  Commissioner.) 
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ITnlttHl  Nut  Ions  nrllof  and  Workw  ARcnry 
(UNRWA),  United  NaUon.i  I'la/.n.  New  York. 
NY.:  UNKWA  Is  a  sperliil.  tcniiwriiry.  non- 
polltlcal  body  eaUibllr.licd  by  tiio  OencriU 
Anupmbly  of  the  United  Nnllons  to  provide 
luMlatancc  t<i  the  PaleKtlnr  rrfiicren.  In  coop - 
eratlim  with  tJ»e  "hiMif'  ftovernmrntn  (Jor- 
dan. lx«banon.  the  yyrlnn  Arab  Urpubllr  oiiU 
ll«e  United  Arab  Krpubllc)  U  rnrrlcR  out  lU 
Ui»k  t.r  prDvldlUfc  relief  Bervlc<>»  biu.lc  footi 
ratiniiK.  aiieli<>r.  snjiplenientivry  feedlnR  luid 
wilfaK-  I.,  rchiftrr;.  In  r.pr.lnl  lu-od.  health 
wi  vtie«.  itnU  e<iur;iilon  scrvlrw  (k>'iut«!  rdn- 
ruluMi.  viH-utlonHl  and  Irurher  I tiOiU^+K-Jiiul 
siinie  nnlverslty  r<lncntloii ) .  -^^^     ^^^~^ 

At  the  end  of  1»(;4.  1.1>t;2.(i4()  rrfum>c«  were 
rryisteicd  wlU«  UNHWA.  of  wluwn  jra;.2!>7 
received  all  UNUWA  servjecR,  Including  futxl 
raUou«.  8iijce  liall  of  the  Arab  roruRiH^s  arc 
under  1(1  yearn  of  ajte.  UNKWA  Is  f;lrlvinK  to 
expand  and  Improve  It;  educutl.in  and  trnln- 
b'tJ  proKninis.  MZ.TM  pu|>IIs  are  tiuiKbt  by 
4.7>':«  tearhers  In  400  UNItVVA  schools.  In 
iiddltlon.  almofit  (H).0<M)  refiiKeo  slndents  at- 
tend Ki'vernnieiU  and  private  MhiHiJs  snb- 
Mdlie<l  by  UNUWA. 

UNHWA  has  10  rcsldild lal  traehers  antl 
viH-atlonal  tralnlnt:  renters  wllh  an  overall 
raparlty  for  some  :i.500  trainee.';.  One  cen- 
ter at  naniallah.  Jordan.  Is  for  Kirlr..  the 
olhers  are  for  b«iy.s.  A  total  of  :t2  courses 
aro  olTereti  to  the  \oun^.'  men.  and  7  courses 
to  the  young  women  In  the  vocational  train- 
In*;  center."^. 

UNRWA  I.-;  linnticed  entirely  by  vohintnry 
eoiitrlbntton.s  prlmnrlly  from  r.nvernmentti.' 
hut  al."-.o  from  donations  from  priviite  .sources 
wliii'h  provide  s»i»istant  ial  .»;upport  for  the 
vocational  tralnlnp  prnprnm.  UNHWA  Is  ap- 
prallnf:  for  .«:cholarshlp.s  of  $500  each  of 
which  provides  n  years  trainlnR  for  a  refu- 
rer  boy  or  plrl.  Two  thousand  are  needed 
nniuially.  nnd  donors  In  return  receive  photo- 
graphs and  pcisoiKii  histories  of  the  trnlnee.n 
they  have  "ndopted." 

I'NHWA  headquarters  are  In  nelnit.  Leb- 
anon, and  the  apency  operates  In  Lebanon, 
the  Syrian  Arab  Uepnblle.  Jordnn.  and  the 
tliti'a  strip,  with  liai.son  otllees  nl  the  Pidals 
ii<'s  Natli)ns.  Geneva,  nnd  at  the  United 
Nations.  NY. 

Interiiovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Mt^ratlon  dCEM*.  .•?70  I,exinKton  Ave- 
n<ie.  New  York.  NX'.:  Some  1..^00..^44  persons 
have  been  moved  to  new  countries  under 
ICKMs  auspices  since  February  1.  1052.  when 
the  asreney  bepan  operations.  Of  this  num- 
her.  (MVJ  324  were  reluppcs.  The  1965  budget 
of  ICEM  has  been  fixed  at  $22  8  million  =  for 
the  traujjport.ition  nnd  resetllement  of  73.(X)0 
mlprant.^:.  abotit  41.000  I'f  wlmm  are  refu- 
gees. Xw  1964.  ICEM  actually  moved  over 
10.000  more  refugees  than  U  did  In  l!>:>4. 
'lot;il  rctupec  movements  in  J'.>i!4  were  3G.G7t;. 
The  Inllux  of  new  refusees  in  the  liist  3 
nunilhs  of  19r<5  shows  au  Incrcar.c  In  tlic 
number  of  refugees  from  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary,  and  Poland;  the  (low  from  Yupo- 
slavla  a:id  Rum;'.nUi  rcm.\lns  at  the  1^)64 
level. 

Three  gro\ij>3  make  up  this  year's  move- 
ment liguro — the  -oia"  refugee:,  waiting  for 
ye.irs  for  a  chance  to  start  a  productive  and 
ine;inlngful  life,  recent  refiiiiec  escapees,  and 
the  members  of  families  of  breadwinners  who 
had  emii-rated  on  Iheir  own  years  .ngo. 

II.    U.S.  COVLRNMKNT OlIEW.  OKM.  AID 

Dep.-^rtment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
WoU.ire  (DREWi.  Welfare  Administration. 
W;\s;iin!:ton.  DC:  OperailUR  the  Cu»3an 
Reiugre  Prnpram  under  a  February  19C1 
Presidential  directive.  DHEW  works  "closely 
with  four  VI  lunUiry  apencies  in  rcisettleinent 
etroris.  and  had.  by  March  31.  1963.  resettled 
ever  87.000  Cuban  refugees  of  the  more  than 


'In  l'>34.  the  US.  Government  eontrib- 
xited  »24  7  milUon  in  eash  nnd  foodstuffs. 

-  The  US  contribution  (through  ORMl  to 
Uie  ICEM  budget  in  1964  was  84,699,934. 


176.000  who  voluntarily  reRlMcrcd  at  the 
Cuban  ItefUKco  Ocnlcr.  Miami.  UcRlstra- 
tlonn  conllnuo  wi  eseupcus  by  Bnmll  boat 
risk  the  Ktrnlts  of  Florida  cruHalnn  from  their 
homeland,  and  other.t  arrive  via  Mexico  and 
Spain.  With  resettlement  to  spunaors  nnd 
Jobs  tho  principal  objective,  the  program 
also  provided  refuRees  with  temporary  hiinn- 
eliil  asalbtanee.  surplu.i  food  distribution, 
hejdth  servlce,v.  apodal  tralntjiK  opp.irtuni- 
ties.  funds  for  Cuban  childrena  e<luratlon 
In  Miami,  and  foster  enrc  for  nnnceompanled 
children.  The  budget  planned  for  tlscal  year 
liUiO  Is  near  $;iJ  million,  which  If  spent  would 
briiiK  the  totid  cost  of  the  program  to  more 
tluin  .HJi:!  niiliiiin  by  June  :tO.   l!Ki6. 

Otllce  of  liefuRee  and  Mlpratlon  Affairs 
(OHM).  Department  of  Blate,  WashlnKton. 
DC:  The  U.S.  Governmenl.  throucli  the  De- 
partment of  state.  Is  ccmccrned  with  a  vari- 
ety of  refoKee  problems  tbrouRliout  the 
world  and  participates  In  programs  to  assist 
the  refugees  and  otherwise  to  resolve  these 
problems.  Some  proprams  are  directly  oper- 
ated by  the  United  Stales  working  In  c(Kip- 
eratlon  with  American  and  International 
voluntary  uKencles.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
eontributes  to  other  refURec  programs  car- 
ried out  by  Internationiil  orKanlzailons  and 
provides  smplus  foodstulfs  llirouKh  the 
ftKJd  for  peace  program  for  distribution  to 
refugees  by  voluntary  agencies.  Internntlonal 
orpanizatlons  and  other  K*>vernments. 

The  U.S.  Kscnpee  I'roprain  (USEP)  oper- 
ates In  Europe  and  the  Near  East  where. 
throuRh  contracts  with  voluntary  agencies! 
It  assists  directly  in  the  InteRratlon  and  re- 
settlement «.f  refugees  from  European  Com- 
nnmlst  countries.  USEI'  assisted  over  C.OOO 
such  refugees  In  1964. 

I'nder  the  Far  E;ist  T?cfURee  riopram 
(KERP).  the  United  States.  In  cooperation 
with  the  HonR  Konp  and  Macao  Govern- 
nienUs  and  voluntary  aRcncles.  carries  out  a 
wide  ranpe  of  proRranis  to  assist  Chinese 
refuRees  from  Communist  China.  Amon^' 
the  projects  carrletl  out  by  FEUP  :ire  InU'^-ra- 
tion.  assistance,  vocational  tralnlnp.  medic. il 
services,  educational  facilities,  and  the  dis- 
tribution and  conversion  of  surplus  Amerl- 
c:in  fixHlstuffs.  In  1964.  for  examjjle.  the 
United  States  made  a  prant  to  the  World  Ue- 
h;ibilitation  Fund  for  the  construction  In 
Hour  Konp  of  two  tralnlnp  centers  for  the 
physically  nnd   mentally   handicapped. 

The  United  States  maintains  an  nssisUuice 
propr-.im  for  the  Tibetan  refugees  In  India 
and  Nepal,  most  of  whom  fled  from  Tibet  In 
195;)  and  1960  at  the  lime  the  Dalai  Lama 
made  his  dramatic  escjipe.  Since  very  few 
new  refugees  ate  nrrivlng  from  Tibet,  the 
ba.slc  problem  Is  to  assl.st  In  providing  per- 
m;inent  reesiabllshment  for  approximately 
GO.OOO  refugees.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  respect  nnd  thousands  of 
Tibetans  have  already  become  recsUtblishcd 
In  India.  Every  effort  is  beijig  made  to  com- 
plete this  program  Ijy  the  end  of  1967.  In 
1964.  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with 
American  and  International  voluntary  agen- 
ctes.  supported  programs  which  provided 
food,  medical  care,  technical  training  and 
educational  a.-sistance  to  the  Tibetan 
refugees. 

Tlie  Office  of  the  United  Nations  Hlph 
Commissioner  for  Refusees  (UNHCR)  plays 
a  vital  role  in  resolving  refugee  problems 
throupho\it  the  world.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding legal  nnd  political  protection  to 
refugees,  the  UNHCR  conducts  material  as- 
sistance programs  in  their  behalf  which  are 
designed  to  meet  their  most  urgent  relief 
needs  and  to  reestablish  the  refugees  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  a  basis  of  self-suf- 
ficiency. In  1964.  roughly  half  of  $3  million 
in  UNHCR  program  funds  was  used  toward 
rp.solving  urgent  refugee  problems  in  Africa. 
The  United  States  is  a  memljer  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  UNHCR  program  and 
is  the  principal  contributor  t)oth  In  cash  and 
food  commodities  which  are  so  viul  in  meet- 
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The  United  Stales  has  been  a  member  „f 
tho       IntergovernmenUil       Committee       f„r 
European  Mlgrntiou  (ICEM)   aincc  the  Com 
mlttec  was  formed  In  1061.    ICEM  provldc^I 
wido    variety    of    scrviccB    to    refugees    and 
migrants.   Its   mo«t   Important   being  trans 
portatlon  to  vnrloua  overseas  countries  of  re 
.settlement.       'nirongh     its    contribution    to 
ICEM.  the  United  States  assists  refugees  and 
nilRiants   to  re.seltl,,  and  hcliw  countries  of 
resettlement  by  providing  them  with  .skilled 
and    talented    pe<iple    who    enrich    the    eco 
nonile.   political,  nnd  s.icl.d  structure  of  tho 
countries  to  which  they  go.     Over  half  of  Un- 
t>'J./14  persons  move<l  by  ICEM  in   1UG4  were 
refugees.       ihe    United    Stales    contributed 
$rcy9.!»34   to  K;EM  dming  1964 

There  ,.,e  approximately  1.26  million 
I  :tle.stlne  Aridj  reruR«>c.>;  on  the  roll.-,  of  ii„> 
Unlti-d  Nations  Hellel  nnd  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Rrfugee;;  In  the  Near  r,  t 
(UNKWA).  The  UNUWA  feeds  and  provides 
me<llial  care  for  mo  .t  of  the  refugees  an<l 
hou.ses  490.000  of  them.  Approximately  half 
ol  the  refugees  arc  loc.iled  In  Jordan,  the 
remainder  Ijelng  in  the  Oaza  strip.  Lebanon 
and  Syria.  UNUWA  has  a  primary  educa- 
tional program  and  im  exj)anding  vocatlonil 
training  program.  Over  the  years,  the 
United  States  has  contribtited  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  total  cost  for  the  care  of 
these  refugees.  In  1901.  tJie  United  states 
contributed  $24  7  million  to  UNRWA  in  ca-h 
ami  food. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID).  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Service  US 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  DC.:'  nic 
AID  cooperates  very  closely  with  the  private 
voluntary  agencies  engaging  in  n  wide  variety 
of  overseas  programs.  These  programs,  while 
not.  always  exclusively  limited  to  re fu gees,  do 
in  fact,  reach  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

Notable  anicmg  the  programs  L«;  the  di:.- 
Iributlon  of  surplus  American  foodstulTs. 
AID  reported  that,  for  the  ttrst  6  months  of 
1964.  private  npencies  distributed  97.1,440.7(14 
ixninds  of  food  received  from  the  US  Gov- 
ernment,  valued   at  $70,095,779. 

Many  American  voluntary  ajrencles  ha\o 
had  long  experience  in  prevlding  welfare, 
education.  housing,  rural  development, 
health,  and  aRrlcultural  services  to  people  lu 
underdeveloped  areas. 

AID'S  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Service  serv.  3 
as  the  focal  point  of  contact  between  (he 
voluntary  agencies  and  AID. 

In  addition  to  Us  contractual  :irrnn<:c- 
mcnts.  AID  encourages,  throtigh  the  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid  Service.  Informal  non- 
contractual rclationr,hi])s  In  technical  co- 
operation overseas  between  voluntary  ngrn- 
cies  and  the  AID  mls.slons.  The  agencies' 
services  are  .supported  from  their  («\vii 
resources. 

Iir.     VOLUNTARY     AGEMCIES 

American  Council  for  Emigres  in  the  Pro- 
fessions. Inc.  (ACEP).  345  East  4Cth  Sired. 
New  York.  NY.:  The  American  Council  for 
Emigres  in  the  Professions,  Inc.  specializes 
in  couuseling.  retraining  nnd  placement  serv- 
ices to  refugee  professional  men  and  women. 
In  addition  to  approximately  2,000  acadcim- 
ciUly  trained  emigres  currently  in  its  active 
liles,  ACEP  registered  1,202  new  refugee  pro- 
fessionals during  the  past  fiscal  year  ending 
April  30.  1965.  The  majority.  569  came  from 
Latin  America,  mostly  from  Cuba  and  Haill; 
53G  came  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain— 
with  a  significant  number  of  Rumanians 
among  them.  The  balance  of  new  app!icniit.s 
came  from  troubled  areas  in  the  Near,  the 
Middle  and  the  Far  East.  Our  new  regis- 
trants were  trained  originally  In  65  fields  of 
learning  In  the  humanities,  the  socinl  and 
natural  sciences,  art,  music,  .ind  the  applied 
arts  and  sciences.  The  largest  groups  of 
professionals  were  doctors,  teachers,  engi- 
neers,   lawyers,    accountants,    linguisus    and 
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buslncsB  administrators.  The  Council  was 
able  to  secure  a  Ujtal  of  318  professional 
placements— not  counting  the  pf>8ltlona 
which  many  applicants  found  on  their  own 
as  a  result  of  ACEP's  counseling.  In  addi- 
tion, 125  interim  Jobs  were  secured  for  ap- 
piicanta  while  perfecting  their  English  or 
preparing  for  ultimate  professional  employ- 
ment. 

As  In  the  past,  special  reorientation  or  re- 
tialning  courses  were  offered  to  channel  the 
t.ilents  of  refugee  professional;!  into  areas 
where  there  is  acute  need  for  trained  per- 
.s'jiincl. 

Ttic  American  Council  for  Judaism  Philan- 
thropic Fund,  201  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 
NY. :  In  1904  the  American  Council  for  Juda- 
l.sm  Philanthropic  Fund  helped  2,142  refugees 
of  JewlHli  faith  from  Iron  Curtain  countries 
and  displaced  persons  from  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  resettle  in  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  It 
gave  two  scholarships  to  Arab  refugees  in 
UNRWA  Vocational  Training  .Schools  and 
continued  its  support  of  the  .Shaare  Zedek 
Hfw.pltal  and  the  Afisrxilation  for  the  Blind 
in  Israel. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice (ACNS).  20  West  40th  Street.  New  York, 
NY.:  ACNS  and  lU  member  agencies  are 
primarily  concerned  with  services  to  immi- 
grants and  refugees  after  they  arrive  in  Amer- 
ican communities.  These  services  are  de- 
signed to  aid  in  their  adjustment  and  inte- 
gration. ACNS  also  helps  in  the  resettlement 
of  refugees  and  Is  particularly  involved  today 
with  refugees  from  Cuba  and  Hong  Kong.  In 
the  Cuban  program  ACNS  cooperates  actively 
with  the  several  resettlement  agencies,  aid- 
ing In  finding  Jobs  and  housing.  Member 
agencies  of  ACNS  also  seek  to  stimulate 
broad  community  receptivity  for  resettle- 
ment, and  promote  the  establishment  of 
nondenominallonal  resettlement  committees 
composed  of  representative  elements  in  the 
community.  During  1964  ACNS  and  its  mem- 
ber agencies  provided  casework  services  to 
more  than  50,000  Immigrants  and  refugees 
and  group  work  activities  for  some  150,000 
persons  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage. 

American  Emergency  Committee  for  Tibet- 
an Refugees,  Inc.  (AECTR).  1790  Broadway, 
room  705.  New  York,  N.Y.:  The  American 
Emergency  Committee  for  Tibetan  Refugees, 
Inc.,  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  1959,  when 
the  Dalai  Lama  led  the  flight  of  Tibetan 
refugees  from  tlie  brutalities  and  ruthless- 
iiess  of  the  Communist  invaders.  It  was  the 
first  voluntary  agency  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
these  unfortunate  victims  of  aggression.  The 
first  phase  of  AECTR  aid  to  the  Tibetan 
refugees  was  concerned  with  emergency  help. 
Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Indian 
government.  AECTR  assisted  in  setting  up 
primary  shelter  camps  and  meeting  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  clothing,  medicines,  food,  and 
shelter.  Gradually,  over  the  years,  the  em- 
phasis of  the  program  has  shifted  toward 
rehabilitation  and  reeducation— to  get  the 
refugees  settled,  help  them  achieve  self-sup- 
port, learn  new  languages  and  customs,  and 
become  an  Integral  part  of  their  new  en- 
vironment. AECTR  gives  stipporl  to  refugees 
in  India,  Bhutan,  and  Nepal. 

To  assist  the  approximately  6,000  small 
Tibetan  refugee  children  who  are  either  or- 
phaned or  separated  from  their  families, 
AECTR  has  instituted  an  adopt  a  homeless 
Tibetan  child  program.  The  cost  Is  $15  per 
month,  or  $180  per  year.  Adopting  par- 
ents, who  may  be  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions, may  Indicate  their  preference  for  a  boy 
or  girl  and  will  l>e  supplied  additional  details 
about  the  child  on  request. 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
(AFOB).  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York, 
NY.:  As  the  world's  only  specialized  agency 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  problems  of  all 
blind  people  regardless  of  nationality,  race, 
color,  or  creed.  AFOB  provides  service  to 
thousands  of  refugees  who  are  among  the 


world's  14  million  blind  people.  During  the 
year  a  complete  braille  printing  plant  was 
shipped  to  Hong  Kong  as  part  of  the  continu- 
ing program  of  assistance,  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Refugee  Migration  Unit, 
to  blind  refugees  from  China.  Responsibility 
for  the  rehabilitation  program  set  up  by 
AFOB  for  refugees  in  Macau  was  turned  over 
during  the  year  to  local  authorities,  with 
AFOB  providing  consultative  services.  A 
survey  of  programs  for  the  blind  In  the  Gaza 
Strip  wa.';  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the 
Pontifical  MLsslon,  and  AFOB  is  providing 
assistance  to  the  facilities  there.  Through- 
out the  world,  the  agency  cooperates  with 
UNRWA  and  other  United  Nations  and  U.S. 
Government  ogencies. 

American  Friends  of  Refugees,  Inc.,  for- 
merly American  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom. 
Inc.,  55  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY.: 
In  November  1964,  American  Friends  of  Rus- 
sian Freedom.  Inc.,  officially  changed  its  name 
to  American  Friends  of  Refugees,  Inc. 

The  agency  maintains  an  administrative 
office  in  New  York,  and  operational  offices  in 
Frankfurt/Main,  Germany,  and  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

In  Germany  approximately  300  Soviet  and 
satellite  escapees  were  provided  assistance 
with  food,  clothing,  housing,  language  train- 
ing, and  the  securing  of  visas  for  the  United 
States  and  Australia  for  those  desiring  to 
emigrate. 

In  Belgium  an  active  Integration  program 
mainly  assisted  Russian  miners  sent  to  Bel- 
glum  under  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization (IRO). 

American  Korean  Foundation  (AKF),  345 
East  46th  Street,  New  York,  NY.:  Although 
the  four  million  refugees  who  fled  from . 
North  to  South  Korea  are  listed  as  "offi- 
cially integrated,"  more  than  one  million 
are  still  unemployed  and  live  In  shacks.  The 
foundation  is  fighting  this  poverty  with 
housing  for  these  homeless  people.  Last  year 
refugees  also  benefited  from  AKFs  agricul- 
tural aid  and  assistance  to  hospitals,  clinics, 
laboratories,  medical  schools  and  orphanages. 
Destitute  Koreans,  refugee  and  nonrefugee, 
were  assisted  by  AKFs  provision  of  scholar- 
ships, medicines,  vocational  training,  and 
educational  and  medical  equipment. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Inc. 
(AFSC).  160  North  15th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  The  committee  continued  to  provide 
programs  for  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Vienna  as  well  as  assisting  in  the  integration 
of  former  refugees  in  Algeria.  In  addition, 
the  committee  continued  to  resettle  refugees 
in  the  United  States  and  is  supplying  mate- 
rial aid  to  Angolan  refugees  in  the  Congo 
and  to  handicapped  Arab  refugees  in  Jordan 
and  Lebanon.  The  committee  has  developed 
an  extensive  family  planning  program  as 
part  of  Its  public  health  education  services 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  AFSC's  three  major  pro- 
grams to  aid  refugees  are  in  the  following 
areas : 

Algeria:  Establishment  of  a  series  of  com- 
munity development  programs  in  rural  vil- 
lages composed  of  former  refugees  and  dis- 
placed Algerians.  The  program  Includes 
training  In  manual  skills,  health  education, 
agricultural  extension  work,  and  assistance 
In  the  organization  of  community  projects; 
250,000  returning  refugees  have  merged  with 
the  rural  population  and  benefit  from  this 
program. 

Hong  Kong:  A  program  has  been  estab- 
lished within  the  largest  resettlement  hous- 
ing project,  offering  such  services  as:  a  co- 
operative nursery  school,  a  mothers'  and  a 
fathers'  club,  counseling  and  recreational 
groups  for  youth,  and  vocational  training. 
Community  development  projects  have  been 
established  in  fishing  villages  Inhabited  by 
refugees  around  Hong  Kong.  Ten  thousand 
refugees  were  directly  Involved  in  AFSC  pro- 
grams. While  some  55,000  were  reached  In- 
directly. 


Austria:  Final  stages  of  phasing  out  a  re- 
settlement program  for  Hungarian  refugees. 
Some  300  refugees  are  Involved. 

United  States:  Resettlement  of  European, 
Chinese,   Cuban   and  Arab  refugees 

American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees. 
Inc.  (AFCR),  1775  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y.:  There  has  been  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  number  of  refugees  escaping  Czecho- 
slovakia into  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 
The  AFCR  caseload  now  Includes  more  than 
4,000  of  such  refugees,  mostly  difficult  to  re- 
settle. The  AFCR  program  Is  one  of  con- 
tinuing assistance  with  resettlement,  local 
integration,  material  and  medical  help,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  rehabilitation  of  chil- 
dren. Newer  refugees  are  resettled  as  soon  as 
possible  into  the  United  States  or  other  free 
world  countries. 

American  ^Immigration  ar.d  Citizenship 
Conference'  (AICC).  509  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.:  The  AICC,  as  an  associa- 
tion of  voluntary  agencies,  does  not  conduct 
programs  of  direct  relief.  But  its  work  is 
of  Importance  to  refugees  In  that  it  bears 
upon  their  admission  to  this  country  and  in- 
tegration once  they  are  here.  The  AICC  is  a 
coordinating  agency  for  over  90  nonprofit  and 
nonpoiitical  agencies  interested  in  promoting 
a  nondiscriminatory  Immigration  policy. 
Standing  committees  initiate  and  carry  out 
studies  on  Immigration  legislation.  Immi- 
grant Integration,  citizenship  preparation, 
international  migration  affairs  and  immigra- 
tion research.  AICC  acts  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information,  stimulates  conferences  on 
immigration  and  refugees  and  provides  the 
means  for  joint  action  by  its  member  agen- 
cies. AICC's  work  is  bolstered  by  its  nu- 
merous publications. 

American  Middle  East  Rehabilitation.  Inc. 
(AMER),  54  East  64th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.:  AMER's  alms  and  objectives  are  three- 
fold (1)  to  help  provide  vocational  training 
for  Palestine  Arab  refugee  youths;  (2)  to 
provide  emergency  relief  when  needed  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  (3)  to  promote  and  help 
support  projects  designed  to  help  raise  the 
standards  of  living  in  the  Middle  East.  Char- 
tered in  New  York  in  1948  as  American  Mid- 
dle East  Relief,  Inc.,  AMER  changed  its  name 
in  1963  to  more  accurately  reflect  its  present 
emphasis  on  rehabilitation. 

During  1964,  AMER  raised  the  equivalent 
of  101  $500  vocational  traimng  scholarships. 
AMER  solicits  cash  donations  which  are  tised 
to  provide  scholarships  chiefly  in  UNRWAs 
vocational  training  schools.  It  also  solicits 
glfts-ln-klnd  of  medical  supplies  from  Amer- 
ican pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  pre- 
pares them  for  shipment  overseas,  and 
donates  them  to  UNRWA.  UNRWA  uses  the 
money,  originally  budgeted  for  the  purchase 
of  essential  drug  supplies,  to  provide  addi- 
tional vocational  training  opportunities  for 
some  Palestine  refugee  youths. 

Brethren  Service  Commission  (BSC),  1451 
Dundee  Avenue.  Elgin.  111.:  BSC  is  respon- 
sible for  the  HELP  resettlement  project 
for  hard-core  refugees  in  Sardinia.  The 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Re- 
fugees has  commended  this  pilot  project  for 
its  success  in  dealing  with  the  di(ticult-to- 
settle  category  of  refugees.  BSC  also  oper- 
ates most  of  the  service  centers  acroes  the 
United  States  where  material  aid,  clothing, 
blankets  and  medicines  are  processed  for 
Church  World  Service,  Inter-Church  Medi- 
cal Assistance,  and  some  for  Lutheran  World 
Relief.  BSC  cooperates  with  CWS  in  reset- 
tling refugees  in  the  United  States,  including 
those  from  Cuba. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  (C«S).  National 
Catliolic  Welfare  Conference  (NCWC), 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York: 
CRS  maintains  welfare  and  assistance  pro- 
grams In  more  than  60  countries.  These 
programs  Include:  local  Integration,  food 
distribution,  vocational  training,  housing 
projects,  and  the  provision  of  emergency 
supplies  and  other  services. 
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In  1964.  in  acidition  to  its  continuing  as- 
sistance in  the  resettlement  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugees. CRS  w.^s  concerned  with  the  growing 
problems:  arising  from  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, and  rendered  service  to  300.000  "Uc- 
tical'  refugees  who  have  fled  their  homes 
because  of  military  action. 

For  the  first  half  of  1964  CRS  sent  over- 
seas supplies  including  U.S.  Government 
food  surplus  amounting  to  $73,998,320.  and 
contributed  to  the  support  of  its  overseas 
programs  $17,924,380. 

Church  World  Service  (CWS).  475  River- 
side Drive.  New  York.  N.Y.:  Church  World 
Service  has  had  a  continuing  interest  in 
refugee  resettlement  programs  since  the  end 
cf  World  War  II.  In  1964.  the  Protestant 
and  orthodox  churches  througli  CWS,  in 
addition  to  their  resettlement  program  and 
Other  direct  services  to  refugees,  maintained 
relief,  self-help  and  other  service  projects. 
These  programs  were  sustained  by  $32,752.- 
443  worth  of  surplus  and  donated  supplies 
and  $12,239,004  in  cash  expenditures. 

CWS  has  been  responsible  for  the  reset- 
tlement of  146,431  people  through  E>ecember 
31.  1964.  During  1964,  CWS  resettled  1.750 
Cuban  refugees;  2.698  came  to  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  86-648  (Fair  Share 
Law) :  2.059  entered  under  the  Chinese  Pa- 
role Program.  CWS  has  continued  to  place 
emphasis  on  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program 
and  of  the  15.107  Cubans  registered  with  the 
agency  since  the  inception  of  the  Program  in 
1961.  14,762  have  been  resettled. 

CWS  works  in  very  close  cooperation  with 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  Service  to 
Refugees  which  resettled  13.450  persons  dur- 
ing 1964. 

Cooperative    for    Ainerican    Relief    Every- 
where, Inc.   (CARE I,  660  First  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.:  Refugees  in  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  are  among  the  nearly  38  million  people 
CARE  is  helping  during  the  1965  fiscal  year 
through    food,    self-help    and    medical    pro- 
granls  in  39  countries.     Now  in  its  20th  year 
of  service.  CARE  has  distributed  more  thaii 
$725  million  worth  of  aid  since  its  inception. 
Including  U.S.  agricultural  abundance,  spe- 
cially   purchased    food    supplies,    vocational 
tools,    health    and    educational    equipment, 
medicines    and     hospital    supplies.     In     its 
daily  operations,  CARE  does  not  serve  ref- 
ugees as  a  special  group,  but  directs  its  aid 
to    them    as    part    of    its    assistance    for    all 
groups  of  needy.     However,  at  times  of  spe- 
cial stress,  it  has  conducted  special  refugee 
programs.     Most  recently,  it  authorized  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  200.000  rice  pack- 
ages to  help  feed  refugees   uprooted   by   the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.     Refugees  are  also 
among    the    major    beneficiaries    of    current 
CARE  resettlement  and  job-training  projects 
in  South   Korea.  Israel.   Hong   Kong.   Jordan 
and    the   Gaza    Strip.     The    Agency   for    In- 
ternational Development  (AID)   reports  that 
expenditures  for  all  programs  for  the   first 
6  months  of  1964  were  $67,274,255. 

Christian  Children's  Fund.  Richmond.  Va  • 
The  Christian  Children's  Fund  provides  a 
wide  range  of  aid— financial,  medical,  edu- 
cational, food,  clothing,  care,  adoptions— 
for  both  refugee  and  non-refugee  children 
all  over  the  world.  Its  principal  refugee 
relief  projects  last  year  included : 

Brazil:  assistance  to  famUies  who  have 
migrated  from  the  country  to  the  city  and 
have  not  been  able  to  acclimate  themselves 
to  metropolitan  economics. 

Hong  Kong:  assistance  to  several  roof-top 
schools  for  refugee  children,  providing  books 
cIoth«s,  emergency  medical  aid.  and  one  meal 
a  day^ 

Inditt,-  maintaining  refugee  children  from 
libet  in  orphanges  close  to  the  dispute<I 
border  areas. 

Israel;  educational  and  emergency  aid  to 
children  of  Arab  refugees  living  near 
Bethany. 

Korea :  financial  aid  to  orphanages  caring 
for  children  of  North  Korean  refugees  who 


have    either    been    abandoned    or    separated 
from  their  families. 

Direct  Relief  Foundation  (DRF).  27  East 
Canon  Perdido  Street.  SanU  Barbara,  Calif  ■ 
The  Direct  Relief  Foundation  aids  both  refu- 
gees and  destitute  people  with  direct  contri- 
butions of  medicines,  food  and  clothing. 
Last  year  the  foundation  administered  more 
than  $7',2  million  worth  of  aid  in  Africa, 
Asia,  South  and  Central  America  and  Europe 
Of  this  amount,  $1',;  million  went  to  refu- 
gees in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala.  Hong  Kong 
Macao.  South  Vietnam,  and  Jordan.  About 
99  percent  of  this  aid  Wiis  in  drugs,  medi- 
cines and  hospital  supplies. 

The   Thomas   A.   Dooley   Foundation.   Inc 
442    Post    Street.    San    Francisco.    Calif:    The 
Dooley     Foundation     renders     medical     and 
health  service  to  refugees  and  nationals  alike 
Who  would  otherwise  receive  no  care  at  all. 
The  locations  of  the  program  centers  are  con- 
fncd   to  southeast   Asia   with   a   total  of   11 
programs  in  5  countries — India.  Nepal    Tliai- 
land.  Lao!!.  and  South  Vietnam.     Of  these  11 
programs.  4  are  primary  refugee  relief.     In 
India  mobile  health  units  serve  Tibetan  refu- 
gees in  the  Punjab  and  in  the  Kulu  Valley. 
There  is  a  self-help  program  of  handicrafts 
and   sales   at   Mussoorie.     The   other   major 
endeavor  in  Tibetan  refugee  assistance  is  a 
program  of  social  and  educational  assistance 
m   foster  home   care  for  over   1.000  Tibetan 
children   in   the  school  center  at  Mussoorie 
The    fourth    unit   primarily    concerned    with 
refugee    care    is    directed    to   an    institution 
caring    for    nearly    600    orplians    in    South 
Vietnam. 

Hadassah.  65  East  52d  Street.  New  York 
NY.:  Although  the  Women's  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America  does  not  deal  directly 
with  refugees,  its  work  do«s  affect  refugees 
who  are  being  resettled  into  Israel.  Hadas- 
sah's  health,  social  welfare  and  education 
facilities  benefit  refugees  as  well  as  native 
Israelis.  Last  year  the  Hadassah-Hebrew 
University  Medical  Center  handled  250,000 
patient  visits  at  its  outpatient  clinic,  gave 
inpatient  service  to  15,000  people,  provided 
5.000  patients  with  stirgery  and  treated 
25,500  emergency  ca.ses.  It  is  Impossible  to 
determine  the  number  of  resettled  refugees 
who  availed  themselves  of  these  medical 
ser\ices  and  other  Hadassah  facilities. 

Heifer  Project.  Inc..  45  Ashby  Road  PO 
Box  278.  Upper  Darby,  Pa.:  Refugee  self-help 
and  resettlement  programs  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  Heiler  Project  aid.  which  takes 
the  form  of  donations  of  livestock,  poultry, 
and  technical  services.  In  1964  HPI  par- 
ticipation  in  refugee  projects  included: 

Jordan:  A  total  of  $1,740  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  chicks  and  goats  for  distribution 
through  the  UN  program  and  through  the 
Central  Coordinating  Committee  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies. 

Hong  Kong:  $1.1 12  to  Church  World  Serv- 
ice for  small  animal  ptirchases. 

Ryukyu:  $25  for  baby  chick  project. 

Congo:  42.750  baby  chicks  to  support  the 
programs  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Relief 
Agency  and  the  U.N.  chick  project. 

Japan:  21  heifers.  2  bulls,  and  10  pigs  for 
farmers  in  Hokkaido. 

Korea:  50  heifers.  1  bull.  12  goats,  and  12 
pigs  for  farm  families. 

Bolivia:  One  planeload  of  livestock  dis- 
tributed in  the  Santa  Cruz  area.  Refugees 
benefited  from  this  project  only  insofar  as 
it  related  to  the  colonists  from  the  Orient. 

Organization  for  Rehabilitation  Througii 
Training  (ORT),  222  Park  Avenue  South. 
New  York,  NY.:  Basic  refugee  senices  in- 
clude vocational  and  technical  training,  ap- 
prenticeship placement  and  aid  in  job  find- 
ing on  behalf  of  Jewi.sh  refugees  primarily. 
Several  thousand  refugees  from  north  Africa 
were  enrolled  in  ORT  training  centers  lo- 
cated in  the  Paris  region,  Strasboiu-g.  Lyon 
Toulouse,  and  Marseilles.  Many  special 
courses  were  organized  for  adults  and  in- 
creasing attention  was  given  last  year  to  tJie 
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educational  iiced^  of  refugee  youth.    Enelish 
language  and  trade-training  programs  u-»rl 
established    last    year    in    pfris.    RoS?    a?d 

?ZTr°''  T^'^^  hundreds  of  relugee^  des 
tilled  for  English-speaking  countries  An 
Interesting  sidelight-the  language  triinin.i 
is  conducted  by  means  of  electronics  lan^ 
giiage  laboratories  developed  at  the  Central 
ORT  Institute  in  Switzerland.  The  B?am 
son  ORT  Trade  School  in  New  York,  speci^i 
izing  in  needle  trade  instruction  to  Jewish 
refugees  and  other  immigrants,  gave  such 
training  to  over  700  persons  last  year  other 
programs  were  conducted  for  newly  arrived 
relugees  in  I-rael.  '  "rrncci 

•  IRP  rArn°^"V    ^^^''"^      Committee,      inc 

NY  xtt  T^  V^""^  ^°"'-^'  N«*  York. 
N.Y..  The  International  Rescue  Committee 
operates  programs  on  five  continents  to  a.s- 
slst  refugees  from  political  tvranny.  Offices 
include  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  Mexico  City  ZT- 
drid.  Montreal.  Geneva.  Paris.  Munich 
Vienna,  Rome.  Hong  Kong,  and  Leopoldville' 

?8^fS^'f  °^  l^^^  '^'  ^«^  h'-^^  registered 
^H  ?a^.^l  refugees  and  resettled  18,090 
ihc  1964  European  caseload  of  the  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  nearly  10.000  refugees 
Of  whoni  1.347  were  resettled  in  North 
America  and  Australia.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  Haitian  refugees  were  assisted  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  New  York 

Tlie   1964  Hong  Kong  program  included  a 

^■Ih  J^!^"'I  ^''^°°'  ""^  *^°  ^"^y  nurseries, 
with  a  third  day  nursery  opening  in  the 
spring  Of  1965.  In  addition,  drugs  and  medi! 
cal  supplies  in  substantial  quantities  as  well 
as  a  Wide  range  of  other  services  were  ren- 
dered to  Chinese  refugee  children  and  their 
parents.  In  Congo  ( Leopoldville  1 .  the  IRC 
continued  to  administer  urgently  needed 
medical  services  to  the  more  than  300.000 
Angolan  refugees.  ouu.uuu 

International  Social  Service  dSSi    Amer- 

Yorl^v  v*"^'  f"*'-  ^'^^  ^•'^"^  *«^^^  Street.  New 
lork,  N.Y.:  As  an  international  casework 
agency.  ISS  continued  to  help  refugee  fTmi- 
hes  and  Children  in  all  par£  of  the  worUl 
With  problems  of  immigration,  resettlement. 

?.mm'.°c"  "i.^PV""  ^^'''"•e»-  and  reunion  of 
^q!^7  ^^^  A^'^»t'on«I  special  ISS  services  for 
19o4  included:  Austria,  a  new  communitv 
center  opened  in  Klagenfurt  to  help  inte- 
I'^lf  '»  '"^*  families  into  the  local  commti- 
mty.  Brazil,  legal  assistance  to  refugees. 
Hong  Kong,  services  for  refugee  child re:i 
such  as  adoptions,  demonstration  immuni- 
zation programs,  counseling  and  referral  of 
handicapped  children.  Venezuela  Chil- 
dren s  International  Center  in  Caracas   (dav 

cZ^erVu"^"*'^"'  ^'•^^"^"e)-  the  first  such 
center  of  its  kind  in  South  America 

-»  ^°'"t  Distribution  Committee,  Inc.  (JDC) 
.vT^^Lx^^  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.:  In  19C4 
the  JDC  assisted  over  47.000  refugees  and  re- 
patriates. Of  these,  nearly  16,000  were  citi- 
zens in  a  country  of  asylum;  about  31,000 
did  not  have  the  protection  of  citizenship 
h»,r,T?,  ^^^^"^'•^d  over  11  countries.  JDc 
rhpul  ^tf,  '•f  "g^^s  ^»th  food,  clothing. 
Shelter,  medical  as.sistnnce.  low  cost  loans 
vocational  training,  and  school  and  guidance 
counseling.  JDC  also  maintained  a  con^ 
T^^  7  w'"^.  P'^Sram  which  provided  fund.s 
and  technlcil  assistance  for  synagogues, 
schools  and  community  centers.  JDC  fo- 
cused particular  attention  in  1964  on  three 
chronic  refugee  problems: 

France:  Nearly  39,000  refugee?,  mostly 
from  Algeria.  Tunisia.  Morocco,  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Pockets  of  these  refugees  are  also 
found  In  Italy.  Austria,  and  Belgium 

World  War  II:  JDC  is  still  assisting  5.000 
w-ar  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Most 
of  them.  3,500,  are  in  Australia,  900  in 
Sweden:  and  a  smaller  number  in  Belgium. 
Norway.  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Prewar  JDC  aid  is  still  going  to  small 
numbers  of  refugees  from  Hitler's  Europe  in 
such  widely  scattered  areas  as  Italy,  Tangier, 
Haiti,  the  Philippines.  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
In   1964   the  welfare,  rehabilitation  and  cul- 
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tural  programs  on  behalf  of  refugees  and 
other  needy  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  sustained  by  a  budget  of  $29,400,000, 
provided  chiefly  by  the  campaigns  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  and  $1,212,558  In  the 
US-donated  food  for  peace  supplies  and 
other  material  aid. 

Lutheran  World  Federation  U.S.A.  Com- 
mittee for  LWF.  50  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.:  The  international  headquarters 
of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  are  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Its  U.S.  member 
churches  arc  the  American  Lutheran  Church 
and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  They 
support  its  refugee  and  world  service  pro- 
grams— as  well  as  those  of  the  Lutheran 
Immigration  Service,  the  World  Council  of 
C  nurches.  Church  World  Service  and  the 
World  Alliance  of  YMCA's— through  Lu- 
theran World  Action  funds,  administered  by 
the  U.S.A.  Committee  for  the  LWF. 

During  1965  U.S.  Lutheran  churches  con- 
tributed about  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
following  refugee  services  of  the  LWF  De- 
partment of  World  Service,  budgeted  at  over 
$1,500,000,  pUis  goods: 

Austria:  Final  rehabilitation  of  hard  core 
refugees  and  scholarships  for  refugee  stu- 
dents. 

Canada:  Reception  and  referral  to 
churches,  counseling,  granting,  and  collect- 
ing travel  loans. 

Hong  Kong :  In  addition  to  distribution  of 
material  aid  from  Luthern  World  Relief  (de- 
tailed elsewhere)  and  other  relief  sources, 
the  LWF-WS  administers  a  large  program  of 
self-help  and  rehabilitation;  education, 
youth  work  and  vocational  training:  and 
medical  and  health  services,  primarily  for 
Chinese  refugees. 

Jordan:  Distribution  of  clothing  to  300.000 
refugees  and  needy  frontier  villagers  and 
U.S.  surplus  food  to  30,800.  LWF-WS  also 
operates  work  projects,  industrial  training 
center  (120  students),  handicraft  center  for 
36  blind  boys,  nurses'  school  (60  students), 
hospital  (subsidized  by  UNRWA  for  Pales- 
tine refugees),  and  medical  clinics. 

Syria:  LWF-WS  operates  medical  clinics  in 
the  Damascus  area  and  contributes  to  the 
nursing  school  of  the  Palestine  Arab  Refugee 
Institute. 

Tanzania:  At  least  25.000  refugees  in  Tan- 
zania have  received  help  from  the  LWF-WS. 
Tliis  includes  10.000  Mozambicans,  11,300 
Rwandese  (mostly  Wntusl).  2.500  Kikuyus. 
and  300  Congolese.  A  tripartite  agreement 
between  UNHCR.  the  Tanzania  Government, 
and  the  LWP  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
agricultural  community  in  the  Mwesi  High- 
lands of  Tanzania  for  several  thousand  ref- 
ugees from  Rwanda.  A  similar  project  in 
southern  Tanzania  is  providing  for  10.000 
Mozambicans  who  fled  the  civil  unrest  in 
theU-  home  country.  The  LWF-WS  conducts 
programs  of  material  aid,  agricultural, 
health,  community  development,  education, 
and  water  development. 

Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc.,  386  Park  Ave- 
nue South,  New  York.  NY.:  Lutheran  World 
Relief  gives  aid  in  the  form  of  money,  cloth- 
ing, medicines,  technical  and  vocational  as- 
sistance, education,  and  self-help  projects. 
The  agency  has  stepped  up  its  support  of 
land  reclamation  projects  in  Korea.  It  has 
also  worked  with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  on  various  projects,  including  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  in  South  America. 
The  number  of  refugees  registered  to  receive 
food  and/or  clothing  from  Lutheran  World 
Relief  in  fiscal  1966  is:  50.000  in  Hong  Kong. 
30.800  in  Jordan,  18.250  in  Korea,  25,000  in 
Tanzania.  125  in  Chile,  and  500  in  Brazil. 
In  the  calendar  year  1964.  Lutheran  World 
Relief  shipped  goods  worth  $10,439,700  in 
aid  overseas,  including  nearly  $4  miUion 
worth  of  UJ5.  Govenunent  surplus  food. 
Cash  expenditures,  including  ocean  freight, 
totaled  $2,061,353. 

Meals    for   Millions   Foundation.   215   West 
Seventh  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  6oth  ref- 
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ugees  and  nonrefugees  have  benefited  from 
the  high-protein  multivitamin  food  supple- 
ment developed  by  Meals  for  Millions.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1964,  a  total  of  52.615  pounds  of 
multipurpose  food  (MPF)  were  distributed 
to  agencies  primarily  serving  refugees  in  the 
following  areas: 

Hong  Kong:  40,000  pounds  to  Rooftop 
Schools.  ChUdren's  Meals,  and  MaryknoU 
Sisters,  Refugee  Center. 

India:  4.027  pounds  to  Tibetan  refugees 
in  India  and  4.556  pounds  to  the  Nepal  In- 
ternational Refugee  Committee. 

Jordan:  2.511  pounds  to  Sister  Odelia 
Hutten,  510  pounds  to  Lutheran  World  Fed- 
eration, Jerusalem,  and  1,011  pounds  to  St. 
John's  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

Btirundi-Uganda :  1.167  pounds  to  Christ 
the  King  Secondary  School. 

The  foundation  is  emphasizing  a  new 
policy  based  on  stimulating  production  of 
MPP-type  foods  in  those  countries  desirous 
of  setting  up  their  own  plants. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  21  South 
12th  Street.  Akron,  Pa.:  The  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  the  official  agency  of  the 
North  American  Mennonltes.  conducted  refu- 
gee relief  operations  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Last 
year  the  committee  assisted  refvigees  in 
India.  Hong  Kong.  Vietnam.  Burundi  and 
the  Congo.  The  relief  program  in  these 
areas  consisted  of: 

India:  Administered  a  health  program, 
self-help  project  and  educational  program 
in  a  government-assigned  refugee  colony  for 
East  Pakistanis  in  Calcutta. 

Hong  Kong:  Served  meals  to  5,000  school- 
children dally,  gave  educational  and  family- 
child  assistance  to  450  children  and  made 
general  distributions  of  clothing. 

Vietnam:  Assisted  refugees  from  North 
Vietnam  with  donations  of  food,  clothing 
and  medicines,  including  treatment. 

Congo:  Refugees  from  Angola  benefited 
from  shipments  of  food  and  clothing  dis- 
tributed through  CPRA. 

Burundi:  Refugees  from  Rwanda  received 
food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies.  This 
work  was  conducted  In  cooperation  with 
Church  World  Service  and  the  World  Relief 
Commission. 

Jordan:  Distribution  of  flour  was  made 
to  23,000  social  cases,  and  distribution  of 
clothing  was  made  to  government  designated 
needy  persons. 

Polish-American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee  (PAIRC).  156  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.:  The  PAIRC  conducts  a  continu- 
ing program  for  Polish  post-war  refugees  in 
Western  Europe  as  well  as  newly  arrived 
escapees.  The  scope  of  the  Committee's 
work  covers:  immigration  and  Integration 
help  for  new  refugees,  registration  and  docu- 
mentation for  "old"  refugees  tinder  special 
immigration  schemes,  provision  of  sponsor- 
sliips  for  regular  immigration  cases,  financial 
assistance  to  needy  refugees,  and  cooperation 
in  UNHCR  integration  programs.  The  total 
number  of  refugees  served  by  PAIRC  last 
year  was  21.530.  The  breakdown  is  as  fol- 
lows: 15.235  in  Germany.  2.521  in  Prance, 
2.733  in  the  Benelux  countries,  465  in  Italy. 
266  In  Austria  and  310  in  other  areas. 

Project  Concern.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  536,  Coro- 
nado,  Calif.:  Project  Concern  is  an  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  relief  organization,  has 
established  three  outpatient  medical  clinics 
in  Hong  Kong  and  treats  over  500  patients  a 
day,  has  a  feeding  program  for  more  than 
a  thousand  children  at  the  Hong  Kong 
clinics,  provides  hospital  services  In  Da- 
Mpao,  Vietnam  and  has  a  mobile  clinic  unit 
paying  visits  regularly  to  more  than  two 
dozen  villages  and  strategic  hamlets. 

Project  Concern  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Vietnamese  government  hospital  in 
Dalat.  a  village  medical  officer  training  pro- 
gram for  local  young  men  and  women,  has 
an  international  staff  of  more  than  100  doc- 
tors, nurses,  pharmacists,  laboratory  tech- 
nicians,   teachers,    and    volunteers    in    many 


capacities  and  plans  to  develop  clinics,  train- 
ing programs,  and  self-help  projects  for  as 
many  of  the  world's  needy  as  possible. 

The  Salvation  Army,  120-130  West  Four- 
teenth Street.  New  York,  N.Y.:  The  Salva- 
tion Army  is  engaged  in  programs  of  diiect 
service  to  refugees.  One  of  the  major  areas 
of  its  concern  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Northeastern  India  Territory,  which  has 
received  many  thousands  of  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  whose  needs  have  taxed  the  re- 
sources of  governmental  and  private  agencies 
to  the  utmost.  The  Salvation  Army,  while 
administering  to  the  needs  of  these  refugees 
to  the  limit  of  its  resources,  has  taken  a 
special  interest  in  a  group  known  as  the 
Chakma  Buddhists,  numbering  some  13,000. 
These  refugees  present  special  problems  to 
which  the  Salvation  Army's  officers  and  staff 
have  given  sustained  attention  for  many 
months. 

Another  area  of  major  concern  to  the 
Army  is  Hong  Kong  where  it  sustains  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  refugees  through 
medical  clinics  and  private  schools.  One  of 
the  medical  clinics  operated  by  the  Salvation 
Army  is  located  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
border  of  Red  China.  The  staff  of  this  clinic 
attended  6,270  persons  dtirlng  March  1965. 
Additional  services  to  Hong  Kong  refugees 
are:  nurseries,  vocational  training  centers, 
a  young  men's  hostel  and  a  convalescent 
home  for  children. 

Save  the  Children  Federation  (SCF).  Bos- 
ton Post  Road,  Norwalk,  Conn.:  Although  the 
Federation  has  no  specific  programs  for 
refugees,  its  work  inevitably  affects  them. 
The  agency  conducts  a  worldwide  program 
of  child,  family  and  community  sponsorships 
and  community  self-help  projects.  In  giv- 
ing aid,  the  Federation  does  not  distinguish 
between  refugees  and  nonrefugees.  There- 
fore, no  refugee  figures  are  available  per- 
taining to  the  Federation's  operations  In  the 
Far  East.  Near  East,  Europe  and  South 
America. 

Spanish  Refugee  Aid,  Inc.  (SRA).  80  East 
11th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.:  The  refugees 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  are  still  the  main 
concern  of  Spanish  Refugee  Aid.  Its  adop- 
tion program  has  been  expanded  and  now 
has  220  Americans  and  Europeans  who  make 
monthly  contributions  and  correspond  with 
a  Spanish  refugee  family  or  Individual. 
Tlirough  the  Foyer  Pablo  Casals,  a  center  for 
refugees  in  Montauban,  France,  218  men  and 
women  over  the  age  of  60  receive  monthly 
food  packages  and  clothing,  an  Increase  of 
18  over  the  previous  year.  A  number  of  Eu- 
ropean committees  are  contributing  to 
SRA's  work,  making  it  possible  to  increase 
its  general  aid  to  the  most  needy,  but  10.000 
refugees  still  need  help,  either  on  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  basis. 

Since  1963,  SRA  has  encouraged  a  program 
of  grants  to  provide  food,  clothing,  books, 
and  transportation  for  able  teenagers  who 
would  otherwise  be  forced  to  leave  school  to 
help  support  their  families.  SRA  now  plans 
to  conduct  a  drive  to  get  increased  aid  for 
refugees  in  hospitals  and  old-age  homes. 

The  Tolstoy  Foundation.  Inc.,  989  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. :  The  Tolstoy  Foun- 
dation Is  in  continuotis  contact  with  some 
20,000  refugees  and.  escapees,  registered  with 
the  Tolstoy  Foundation  offices  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  Assistance  continues 
to  be  given  in  counseling  in  emigration,  sup- 
plying affidavits  and  connecting  processing 
in  all  countries  of  the  West;  continued  em- 
phasis on  legal  counseling  in  Belgium  and 
Latin  America,  and  assistance  In  local  inte- 
gration through  estabUshment  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises,  coofJeratlve  agricultural 
projects,  workshops,  etc..  In  conjunction  with 
programs  sponsored  by  the  UNHCR. 

Still  a  major  objective  of  the  Tolstoy 
Foundation  Is  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
In  1964  two  new  homes  were  established  in 
West   Berlin    and   in   Santiago.    Chile — for   a 
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combined  total  of  185  persons  bringing  the 
number  of  ngpd  porHuns  now  giiiirHntcect 
lifetime  care  through  efTorts  of  the  Tolatoy 
Puundutlon  to  770.  The  Tolstoy  Foundfttloii 
piirllolpntes  In  the  iidnilnlstrutlon  of  these 
liomos  and  In  the  filling  of  vnctmcles  with 
cMiulUJiitos  from  Its  rcglsterrti  mnstltuency 
111  many  countries. 

In  1065  two  more  BUb.stnntlal  plans  arc 
muierway  for  further  Implenicntallon:  n 
home  In  Rouen.  Prance,  In  cooperation  with 
Si><<>ur.s  CathnlUiiio.  for  79  Ka.-torn  Ortho<lox 
rofogpps.  and  tlie  expaiiHlon  of  tlic  homo 
for  the  aged  at  the  Tolstoy  Center  In  Rock- 
laml  County.  N.Y..  by  the  provision  of  a 
nursing  homo  for  86  persons.  Assistance  to 
children  Is  centered  mainly  In  West  Oer- 
many.  with  valuable  cooperation  of  British 
v<ilnntary  aneiiclea  and  Swiss  foreign  aid 
and  continued  summer  camp  programs  for 
children  at  the  Tolstoy  Center. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Service  Committee. 
Inc.  78  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.:  The 
Unitarian  Unlver-sallst  Service  Committee 
maintains  a  program  for  the  benefit  of  111 
Spanish  Republican  refugees  In  the  south  of 
Prance.  This  program  has  been  In  continu- 
ous existence  since  1045.  helping  each  year  a 
higher  proportion  of  decrepit  aged  single  per- 
sons and  couples  without  younger  relations 
to  support  them. 

The  total  numbers  helped  In  19G4  are  as 
follows:  1.108  families,  of  which  505  live  In 
the  Toulouse  region  and  603  elsewhere, 
mainly  In  the  southwest;  125  new  cases, 
mostly  aged  agricultural  laborers  with  little 
or  no  social  Insurance.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  cases  were  discontinued,  about 
half  by  death,  the  rest  because  of  Improved 
conditions   or   loss   of  refugee  status. 

The  United  Church  Boiird  for  World  Min- 
istries. 475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  NY.: 
The  Division  of  World  Service  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  administered  a  15  million 
dollar  fund  with  an  additional  $750,000  In 
gifts-ln-kind  for  the  relief  of  refugee?  last 
year.  It  had  operations  In  50  countries,  with 
special  programs  in  Italy.  Jordan,  Senegal, 
Congo,  Ghana.  India,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Ecuador.  Special  programs  were  also 
maintained  In  Greece  and  Lebanon  under 
the  name  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Service  Committee.  With  a  major  emphasis 
on  self-help  projects,  especially  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  the  Board  helped  finance  the 
work  of  other  agencies.  These  Included: 
Heifer  Project.  Inc.;  Meals  for  Millions  Foun- 
dation; Agricultural  Missions,  Inc.;  Church 
World  Service,  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  In  the  U.S.A.;  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid.  Refugee  and  World  Service, 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

United  HIAS  Service,  200  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York.  NY.:  In  1964  United  HIAS 
Service  celebrated  Its  10th  anniversary.  In 
the  year  the  agency  assisted  10.600  men. 
women,  and  children  to  resettle  in  free  coun- 
tries—more than  double  the  number  who 
were  similarly  aided  the  previous  year.  In 
planning  for  1965.  the  agency  estimates  that 
11.700  persons  will  be  assisted  to  resettle 
In  the  United  States.  Canada.  Australia. 
Latin  America.  France,  and  other  free  coun- 
tries. 

The  Agency  of  International  Development 
(AID)  reports  that  for  all  programs  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1964  United  HIAS  Service 
spent  $1,155,351. 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fimd  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  105  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.: 
About  9.500  Lithuanian  refugees  In  free 
Western  Europe  received  aid  from  the  Fund. 
The  agency  did  nofc  receive  surplus  food  and 
had  to  Increase  accordingly  lt«  financial  as- 
slsu\nce  to  this  refugee  group.  Very  few 
refugees  were  resettled  Into  the  United 
St.ites.  Canada,  and  Australia.  Clothing  and 
medicines  are  the  chief  Items  of  aid  dis- 
pensed by  the  Fund.  Some  aid  was  given  to 
the  Lithuanian  refugees  In  Poland. 


United  Ukrainian  American  relief  Com- 
mittee. Inc.  (UUARC).  5020  Old  York  Road, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  United  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
can Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  through  Its  Euro- 
pean HcadquarterB  In  Munich.  Germany, 
continuously  assists  more  than  20.000  Ukrain- 
ian rcfugeps  and  escapees  In  Integration, 
securing  employment  and  In  solving  housing 
problems.  The  agency  continues  its  Immi- 
gration program  In  cooperation  with  ICEM. 
spon.iorlng  new  Immigrants  to  tl»c  United 
St:itos  under  the  regular  quota. 

World  Uulvor.-'lfy  Service  (WUS).  20  West 
40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.:  Needy  students 
from  all  over  the  world  hcncllt  from  WUH 
aid.  IjxRt  year  WUS  continued  five  major 
programs  aimed  at  refugee  students.  They 
were  as  follows: 

Algeria:  Financial  asslMtance  was  given  to 
150  Algerlan.s  studying  In  Europe,  and  food, 
drugs,  clothing,  etc.  were  provided  to  refugee 
students  In  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  In  1965. 
WUS  Is  helping  the  Algerian  university  com- 
mu!ilty  get  back  on  Its  feet,  which  requires 
$30,000  In  as.'ilstance. 

Angola;  Financial  aid  ($70,000  since  1961) 
has  been  provided  on  a  conthuiing  basis  to 
refugee  students  from  Angola  and  other 
African   territories    ruled   by  Portuf^al. 

China:  More  than  $600,000  have  been  i)ro- 
vlded  over  the  past  6  years  to  foster  higher 
education  in  Hong  Kong.  This  program  con- 
tinued last  year,  in  addition  to  which  16 
Chinese  profe.<;.sors  were  brought  to  tJie 
United  States  to  study  and  5  students  sent 
to  Canada. 

Hmigary:  Since  1956,  WUS  has  been  aid- 
ing Hungarian  refugee  students,  a  $6  million 
program.  They  have  been  able  to  continxie 
their  studies  In  new  countries  of  residence. 
There  are  enough  funds  on  hand  to  terminate 
this  program  In  the  near  future. 

South  Africa:  Grants  to  colleges  In  neigh- 
boring countries  enable  nonwhlte  refugee 
.•students  from  South  Africa  to  continue  their 
educations. 

The  World  Alliance  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  (YMCA),  291  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY.:  The  YMCA  acts  as  a  com- 
plementary service  to  the  large  global  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations,  governments 
and  churches;  It  Is  concerned  with  the  morale 
of  refugees.  It  is  not  a  relief  or  migration 
agency.  It  tries  to  establl.-=h  conimunlty  cen- 
ters In  the  camps  (a  home-away-from- 
home)  and  through  them  help  In  the  organi- 
zation of  educational,  recreational,  religious 
programs,  etc.  The  agency  alGO  oITers  lan- 
guage training,  orients? tion  courses  for  pro- 
spective migrants,  camping  for  the  children, 
together  with  handicrafts  and  vocational 
training.  To  support  all  this  It  conducts 
leadership  training  courses  among  the  refu- 
gees so  that  most  of  the  leadership  and  work 
comes  from  them. 

World  Relief  Commission,  Inc.  (National 
Association  of  Evangelicals)  (NAE),  33-10 
36th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  NY.:  The 
major  refugee  programs  of  this  agency  are  in 
Korea  and  In  Bujumbrn,  Burimdl.  Africa. 
Services  include  distribution  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  medicines  to  needy  refugees  In  those 
areas,  along  with  projects  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

World  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation (YWCA),  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.:  Tlie  World  YWCA,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  YWCA's,  is  continuing 
its  services  to  refugee  women  and  girls  in 
Jordan.  Pakistan.  Hong  Kong  and  Greece. 
In  Austria  a  refugee  program  is  carried  out 
Jointly  with  the  World  Alliance  of  YMCA's. 
The  YWCA,  In  Its  refugee  services,  puts  great 
emphasis  on  the  provision  of  basic  educa- 
tion, vocational  training  and  cottage  indus- 
tries in  order  to  help  the  women  and  girls 
to  become  self-supporting.  Soclomedlcal 
services,  youth  activities  and  community 
services  arc  part  of  the  refugee  program  in 
various  countries. 
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Adout  the  U.S.  CoMMrrTEE  for  RerucEcs 
The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees   the  pub 
Usher   of  this  report,   was  founded  In  the 
spring  of  1958.    Among  its  founder  members 
were  representatives  of  major  refugee  agen 
clcs    and    private    citizens,    many    of    whom 
continue    to   serve    lui    Its   omcers   and    board 
members.    The  CommltU.>e  w.is  established  as 
a  result  of  a  White  House  Conference  culled 
by  President  Dwlght  D,  Elsenhower  to  di.s- 
cuss  International  and  agency  policies  in  con- 
nectlon    wltli    the    continuing    problems    of 
refugees  around  the  world. 

Founded  as  a  coordinating  agency  wllh  i 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  the  public  in- 
terpretation of  refugee  problems,  the  Com- 
mittee has  functioned  successfully  with  a 
very  small  stall  and  budget;  it  Is  supported 
entirely  by  the  contributions  of  Its  friends— 
Individuals  and  organizations  -who  are  In- 
terested in  its  work. 

The  Committees  activities  are  brlell,- 
stated  as  follows: 

Assists  the  United  Nations  refugee  agen- 
cies by  providing  them  public  Inlormatton 
and  program  assistance  In  the  United  Stales- 
Brings  to  Members  of  the  Congress  and  to 
appropriate  Government  agencies  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  on  refugee  and 
hnmlgratlon  legislation,  and  provides  testi- 
mony for  congressional  committees  consid- 
ering pending  legislation; 

Operates  an  Information  clearing  house  on 
the  work  of  the  more  than  50  recognized 
refugee  relief  agencies  In  the  United  States; 

Serves  the  communication  media  as  .i 
source  of  Information  and  material  on  all 
a;  pr-cts  of  the  refugee  problem: 

Provides,  through  Its  'World  Refugee  Re- 
port." current  comprehensive  and  authorl- 
ti-tlve  data  on  refugee  situations  tliroughotu 
the  world; 

MUlntalnr,  a  referral  service  (to  r-^lief  agen- 
cies) for  refugees,  former  refugees,  relatives 
of  refugees,  and  citizens  interested  or  in- 
volved in  individual  refugee  situations; 

Furnishes  Individual  students,  coileges. 
universities,  and  secondary  schools  with  ed\i- 
catlonal  materials  on  the  world  refugee  prob- 
lem as  a  part  of  the  social  science  curriculum. 

NEW    BOARD    MEMBER.S 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  US.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees  has  elected  three  new 
directors  to  Its  membership  within  the  la.st 
12  months.  All  of  them  have  had  a  long- 
time Interest  in  International  service,  and 
bring  to  the  board  the  added  strength  of 
their  careers  In  this  area  and  In  the  bitsl- 
ness  community. 

Our  new  board  members  are: 
Mr.  Marcus  Daly,  who  Joined  the  board  In 
June  1965.  Mr.  Daly,  from  1958  to  1961,  was 
the  Director  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration.  He  was 
nominated  to  ICEM  by  President  Dwlght  D 
Elsenhower  and  was  elected  to  his  post  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  28  member  Govern- 
ments of  that  organization.  Mr.  Daly,  now 
In  the  Investment  and  Insurance  business  in 
New  York,  has  been  honored  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Malta  •  nd  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  by  Pope 
John  XXIII  in  recognition  of  his  work  In 
International  service. 

Mr.  Daly  brings  to  membership  in  the 
board  a  long  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  refugees  and  migrants 
around  the  world. 

Philip  J.  Goldberg,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Hamilton  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York.  Is  one  of  the  country's  most 
influential  leaders  of  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry. He  heads  a  complex  of  seven  life 
Insurance  companies  operating  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Author  and  lecturer,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity's Life  Insurance  Marketing  Institute  and 
is  the  author  of  several  books.  Including 
"Estate   Planning"  and   "Tax  Planning   for 
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Today  and  Tomorrow."  On«  of  his  unique 
contributions  han  been  the  development  of 
charitable  endowment  funded  tj  Ufe  Insur- 
ance. 

Active  In  philanthropic  and  community 
activities.  Mr.  Goldberg  Is  a  trustee  of  the 
New  York  Law  School,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  a  director  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  and 
a  director  of  several  other  organizations  and 
In.stltutlons.  He  recently  received  from  Vice 
President  Humphret  the  award  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  for  his  con- 
tributions in  behalf  of  medicare  legislation 
and  ha.s  been  cited  in  the  Congressional 
Rf'ord  for  hi:;  services  In  behalf  of  inter- 
faiih   understanding. 

liichard  Ferrce  Smith,  director  of  Immi- 
gralion  services  of  the  American  Friends 
.Service  Committee,  was  on  the  AFSC  team 
that  served  the  Puler.tlne  refugees  In  the 
Gaza  Strip  In  1949.  After  the  AFSC  team 
withdrew,  he  remained  another  year  in  Gaza 
a.s  a  staff  ofllccr  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Work.s  Agency   (UNRWA). 

Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Health  and  WeUnre  Council 
and  i.>!  a  graduate  of  llie  Columbia  School  of 
Social  V/ork. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  responsible  for  the 
AFSC  refugee  resettlement  program  in  the 
United  Slates.  This  program  has  Involved 
helping  East  Europeans.  Cubans,  Chinese. 
Arabs,  and  Dutch  Lidonesians  secure  a  new 
life  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference,  a  member  of  the 
Church  World  .Service  Department  Com- 
mittee of  the  Division  ol  Overseas  Minls- 
trlcs  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
as  well  as  many  other  committees  dealing 
with  immigration  and  refugee  matter.';. 

COMMnTEE   FINANCKS 

In  the  12  m<mths  ending  June  30,  1965. 
the  Committee  received  $53,'(75  in  coutri- 
butions  from  Individuals,  corporations,  or- 
ganlzittions.  and  foundations.  This  total  is 
almost  exactly  equal  to  the  income  for  the 
previous  year.  Expenditure  lor  staff  and 
jjrogram  has  remained  constant. 

The  Committee's  statl  of  four  persons  is 
at  the  Irreducible  minimum;  its  expenses 
very  small  in  relation  to  the  i.ize  and  impor- 
tance of  its  program. 

The  Committee  is  greatly  indebted  to  a 
nvimber  of  corporations  who  assjist  us  in  our 
work — the  J.  Waller  Thompson  Co.,  the 
Irving  Trust  Co.,  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Co..  and  others.  Their  generous  assistance 
helps  to  make  possible  the  Committee's  work 
at  mininium  cost. 

TJie  Committee's  accounts  are  axidited  an- 
nually by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

We  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  use  the 
contributors  envelope  inserted  in  this  is- 
sue. We  depend  entiicly  on  the  gift,s — both 
large  and  small — of  our  friends,  and  we  are 
most  hopeful  that  you  will  make  your  con- 
tribution now  for  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  for  assistance  to  refugees. 

Contributions  to  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees,  Inc.,  are   Uix  deductible. 

rSCR   GIFT   WRAP 

The  Committee  has  once  more  f,pon.sorcd 
the  sale  of  Its  "Tree  of  Life"  gift  wrap  during 
the  autumn  and  pre-Chrlstmas  weeks.  The 
paper  is  crered  in  an  attractive  gold  pat- 
tern on  red,  green,  blue,  and  ^hlte.  Tlie 
package,  comprising  8  sheets  in  the  4  colors, 
as  well  as  10  gift  tags,  is  being  .sold  at  $2. 

Tlie  paper,  this  year  a.-;  last,  was  designed 
■by  Mr.  Tliomas  F.  Naegelc  of  the  J.  Walter 
Tliomp.'son  Co.  Mr.  Kaegcle.  a  brilliant  ar- 
tist, is  called  Mr.  Christmas  by  some  cf  his 
friends;  he  w.is  the  de-slgner  last  .vear.,  not 
only  of  our  gift  wrap,  but  also  of  the  series 
of  five  Christmas  .stamps  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Po.'t  Office. 


The  design  has  been  executed  and  the 
p>aper  manufactured  by  tbe  Dennlaon  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  We  hope  our  friends  will 
buy  It  In  great  quantities  and  encourage 
their  friends  to  buy  it  also. 

rrSCR   SCHOLARSHIP  rmTD 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  felt  need 
for  scholarship  assistance  to  both  young 
refugees  who  need  help  In  completing  their 
college  or  university  training  and  also  refu- 
gees of  more  mature  years  who  may  need 
vocational  or  professional  retraining  in  order 
to  adapt  to  employment  opportunities  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Cary.  a  member  of  the  board 
of  USCR,  has  made  an  initial  grant  to  the 
USCR  scholarship  fund  which  is  available 
to  acceptable  candidates  on  a  revoivlng-loan- 
lund  basis. 

Mr.  Cary  believes  that,  in  addition  to  loans, 
the  Committee  should  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  "grants-in-aid"  in  many  situations 
where  repayment  of  loans  is  unfeasible. 

Mr.  Cary  strongly  hopes,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  further  contributions  to  the 
Kchoiar.ship  fimd  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able, either  as  loans  or  grants,  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  more  satisfy- 
ing investment  than  this;  that  donors  will 
receive  deep  satisfaction  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  gifts  are  being  used  in  the 
education  of  young  men  or  women  trying  to 
become  established  in  their  new  homeland. 

We  know  from  experience  that  this  is  an 
investment  in  America's  future,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  utmost  generosity  of  our 
friends. 

Jacob  Blaustetn  Honored  bt  Special  Gift 

Mr.  Henry  Zarrow,  president  of  the  Sooner 
Pipe  and  Supply  Corp.  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  has 
made  a  contribution  of  $500  to  the  work  of 
the  UjS.  Committee  for  Refugees  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Blaustein. 

Mr.  Blaustein.  who  was  a  founder  member 
of  this  Committee  and  is  an  active  member 
of  its  board,  was  honored  by  Mr.  Zarrow 
because,  as  Mr.  Zarrow  wrote,  "Mr.  Blaustein 
is  a  wonderful  person  who  gives  much  of  his 
time  and  talents  working  in  the  cause  of 
humanity." 

Mr.  Blaustein  wa.s  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  10th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations;  Consultant  to  the 
American  Delegation  at  the  San  Francisco 
United  Nations  Organization  Conference; 
Member  of  President  Truman's  Mobilization 
Policy  Board  during  the  Korean  War;  for- 
mer President  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee: and  cofounder  of  the  American  Oil 
Co.  He  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

The  Committee  Is  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Zarrow  for  th'.s  generous  and  graceful  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American. 

An  Encouragement  to  Us  All 
On  August  2.  1964,  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  then  a  Senator,  entered  the 
annual  survey  issue  of  the  World  Refugee 
Report  into  the  Record  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
On  th;it  occasion  Mr.  HtJMPHREY  said,  "Mr. 
President,  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees, 
a  priv.ite  citizens  committee  with  whose  work 
many  of  us  are  familiar,  has  recently  pub- 
lished its  annual  survey  of  the  worlds  refu- 
gee problems.  This  survey,  uniqxie  of  its 
kind,  gives  precise  information  about  the 
various  refugee  communities  around  the 
world  and  about  the  efforts  of  the  inter- 
governmental and  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  meet  the  needs  of  these  refugees. 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  pub- 
lication Is  the  only  place  where  this  informa- 
tion is  available  in  such  useful  form.  Many 
of  us  know  of  and  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  Amorican  volinitnry  agencies  and  we 
are  all  proud  of  tlie  widosprerd  and  generous 
interest  of  the  American  public  In  tills  most 


unhappy  problem.  Many  private  and  public 
groups  find  this  IrLformaxion  to  be  essential 
in  carrying  out  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
refugees. 

"We  all  feel  a  sense  of  indebtedness  to 
the  UJS.  Committee  for  Refugee*  for  their 
l>erEisting  efforts  in  belping  the  American 
public  to  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
refugee  problems  around  the  worid.  Their 
work  is  an  encouragement  to  us  all  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  solve  these  refugee 
problems." 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Humphrets  generous 
action  was  that  the  World  Refugee  Report 
was  circulated  to  all  the  subscribers  to  the 
Congressional  Record  including  many  pub- 
lic libraries.  In  addition,  copies  were  re- 
quested for  circulation  by  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  to  its  overseas  libraries;  it  was 
reprinted  In  full  in  "The  International  Al- 
trusan,"  and  the  statistical  information 
about  refugees  was  reprinted  in  a  number 
of  other  publications  Including  the  Bulletin 
of  the  International  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  in  Geneva. 

We  recite  this  record  for  readers  of  the 
current  issue,  many  of  whom  will'  be  seeing 
llie  World  Refugee  Report  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  the  major  publication  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees  and  we  think  we  may 
be  Justly  proud  of  its  growing  usefulness. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  Issue,  we  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  50  agencies — private, 
governmental,  and  intergovernmental.  The 
global  work  of  these  organizations  in  behalf 
of  refugees,  represented  by  their  reports  to 
us,  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  continuing  refugee  problem.  We  want 
to  express  our  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  these  organizations  for  their 
help. 

We  want  also  to  express  our  gratitude  +o 
the  individuals  who  have  contributed  articles 
providing  background  information  for  this 
issue:  William  P.  Bandy,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  Harlan 
Cleveland,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO; 
Charles  H.  Jordan,  director  general.  Joint 
Distribution  Committee;  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  U.S.  Senate;  George  Meany. 
president.  AFL-CIO. 


THE   AUTO   PARTS   AGREEMENT 
WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Senator  Haktke  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  with  an  ai-ticle  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  Herald  on  'Octo- 
ber 4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Habtke 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  Chicago  Daily  News  article 
written  by  Frank  Flaherty  and  entitled  "Will 
Auto  Agreement  With  U.S.  Hurt  Pearson?' 
which  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  1965.  This  article  concerns  the  re- 
cently passed  Canadian  Auto  Parts  Agree- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  well  aware  of  my 
opinion  of  this  legislation.  I  have  always 
felt  this  legislation  to  be  wholly  one  sided; 
legislation  which  gives  everything  to  Canad.i 
and  nothing  to  the  United  States.  Why 
can't  we  learn  from  the  teachings  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon?  We  should  realize  by  now 
that  one-way  deals  with  foreign  countries 
cannot  pwssibly  win  the  gratitude  or  pro- 
mote the  political  stability  of  those  coun- 
tries. As  Mr.  Flaherty  points  out.  the  aver- 
age Canadian  will  only  view  this  tariff  deal  in 
terms  of  a  $60  niiUion  loss  in  tariff  revenues 
He  will   still  h;ive   to  pay  a  high   price   for 
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his  automobile  while  the  American  automo- 
tive ■■giants"  will  accrue  larger  profits  at 
Cnnadlan  expense.  And  how  can  Canada,  a 
country  with  a  chrojiic  balance-of-payments 
problem,  afford  thU  added  drain  on  their 
dollar  reserves?  I  tell  you  we  have  had 
enough  of  these  one-sided  errors  in  our  for- 
eign aid  policy. 

And  Anally,  how  can  our  Government  rec- 
oncile Itself  to  the  fact  that  it  Imposes  strict 
•■voluntary"  restrictions  on  the  flight  of  capU 
tal  to  foreign  countries  and  then  turns 
around  and  enacts  leglrlation  which  en- 
courages this  niRht.  1  am  sure  that  I  can- 
not reconcile  It  to  myrelf. 


October  21,  1965 


[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Oct.  4,  1965) 

Will  Auto  Agreement  Wfth  United  States 

Hurt  Pearson? 

(By  Prank  Flaherty) 

Ottawa.  Ontario. — Prime  Minister  Lester 
B.  Pearson's  election  campaign  is  in  trouble 
over  $60  million. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  campalfjn  funds. 
It  is  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  a 
yer.r  on  imports  of  autos.  trucks,  and  parts. 

Under  the  Canada-United  States  auto  free 
trade  deal  now  before  Congress,  the  Govern- 
ment won't  get  the  $50  million  from  here  on. 

Government  opponents  say  this  means  a 
handout  to  the  big  American  auto  com- 
panies— General  Motors.  Ford.  Ciarysler. 
American  Motors,  and  Studebaker— who 
make  most  of  the  cars  and  trucks  sold  In 
Canada. 

Up  to  now  they've  been  making  parts  and 
mostly  standard  model  cars  in  Canada,  sell- 
ing them  at  somewhat  higher  prices  than  the 
same  cars  bring  in  the  United  States. 
Canadians  who  want  fancy  or  luxury  cars 
get  them  from  American  plants  through  the 
same  dealers,  also  at  higher  prices  because 
of  Canada's  17 ',i   percent  tariff. 

Tlie  auto  tariff  deal,  signed  last  January, 
will  establish  limited  free  trade  between  the 
two  countries  on  cars  and  parts.  It  will  be 
limited  because  only  auto  manufacturers 
will  be  able  to  Import  cars  or  parts  duty  free. 
Any  Canadian  individual  who  orders  a  car 
from  the  United  States  must  pay  the  duty. 

So  opponents  of  tlie  Government  are  say- 
ing: 

Canada  will  lose  $50  million.  The  Cana- 
dian car  user  still  will  pay  a  high  price. 
The  American  car  manufacturers  will  earn 
bigger  profits  from  their  Canadian  opera- 
tions. 

The  Government  has  counterarguments 
but  Is  having  trouble  getting  them  across  to 
the  average  voter.  It  predicts  that  Canadian 
car  prices  will  work  around  to  the  American 
level  in  a  few  years,  but  it  can't  promise  that. 
It  can't  promise  cheaper  cars  because 
chances  are  prices  in  both  countries  will 
move  up. 

The  general  benefits  its  expects  for  the 
Canadian  economy  are  more  important  than 
a  saving  of  a  few  dollars  on  the  price  of  a 
car. 

The  auto  companies  are  parties  to  the 
agreement.  They're  committed  to  Increase 
production,  capital  Investment  and  employ- 
ment in  Canada.  They're  expected  to  manu- 
facture a  lot  more  cars  and  parts  In  Canadian 
plants  than  before  and  make  them  cheaper 
because  they'll  have  longer  runs  on  fewer 
models. 

The  Government  stands  to  gain  in  tax«»s 
more  than  it  loses.  More  business  will  lift 
retiu-ns  from  Income  tax  and  corporation 
profits  taxes. 

The  main  reason  for  the  Canada-United 
States  auto  trade  deal  on  both  sides  escapes 
notice  In  the  current  Canadian  political  de- 
bate. It  has  not  escaped  notice  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  Senate  at  Washington.  There  it 
is  recognized  that  the  United  States  is  buy- 
ing protection  against  Canadian  restrictions 
on  American  trade. 


Canada  has  a  tough  balance-of-payments 
problem,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Cana- 
dians pay  out  about  $70  million  for  imported 
cars  and  parts.  Canada  Is  the  second  biggest 
car  market  in  the  world.  Countries  that  use 
fewer  cars,  such  as  Britain.  France,  and  Ger- 
many, see  that  their  own  people  use  home- 
made cars.    Canada  could  do  the  same. 

The  Canadian  Government  had  to  reduce 
its  balance-of-paymcnts  deficit.  It  could 
h.ive  imposed  restrictions,  forcing  Canadians 
to  use  more  Canadian  cars  by  higher  tariffs 
or  import  quotas.  This  would  have  raised 
prices  and  restricted  the  range  of  choice  of 
Canadian  car  u.-jers.  It  would  also  have 
closed  out  n  big  market  for  American  cars 
and  part.s. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  SNEER— THE 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  privileged  to  read  in  the 
Argus-Champion,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Newport,  N.H..  an  outstanding  editorial 
entitled  "The  Right  To  Sneer." 

This  editorial  is  in  support  of  the  war 
on  poverty  and  the  Great  Society.  It 
points  out  the  needs  for  these  programs 
and  asks  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  accomplishments  that  we  are  trying 
to  meet  by  these  programs. 

In  conclusion  the  editorial  asked  those 
who  would  sneer  at  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty either  try  to  convince  people  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  poverty  or  to 
come  forth  with  z.  better  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  tlie 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Newport  (N.H.)  Arsus-Champion, 
Sept.  23.   19651 

The  Right  To  Sneer 

Some  of  our  Granite  State  politicians  and 
observers  of  the  public  scene  have  developed 
a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  the  terms.  "Great 
Society"  and  "War  on  Poverty."  Whenever 
they  use  the  terms  up  comes  a  conditioned 
reflex  and  they  add.  "whatever  that  Is?" 

This  is  a  little  sad.  Some  listeners— or 
readers — could  interpret  that  reflex  as  evi- 
dence that  the  politician  or  observer  really 
believes  there  is  no  such  thing  as  poverty, 
or  if  there  Is.  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  It. 

Miybe  the  war  on  poverty  will  result  In 
a  catastrophic  defeat.  Maybe  we'll  never 
achieve  the  Great  Society.  But  it's  better 
to  have  tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have 
tried  at  all. 

And  even  if  we  don't  stamp  out  poverty 
entirely,  the  way  we're  waging  the  wnr  on 
poverty  will  at  least  reduce  it. 

Those  politicians  and  observers  evidently 
have  failed  to  understand  the  basically  dif- 
ferent approach  In  the  1965  att.ick  on  pov- 
erty from  that  of  1933. 

In  the  great  depression  we  thought  the 
best  way  to  attack  poverty  was  to  create 
Job  opportunities,  with  vast  public  works 
projects,  public  buildings,  highways,  refor- 
estation, dams,  sewers,  hospitals,  audito- 
riums, national  parks,  harbors,  histories,  art 
projects,  most  of  which  were  built,  made 
payrolls  possible,  and  are  being  enjoyed 
today. 

There  was  no  time  then,  as  there  Is  now, 
to  attack  poverty  at  its  roots.  There  was 
little  or  no  work  for  those  who  vanted  work 
and  had  the  training,  skills,  and  experience 
to  perform  it.  We  had  to  make  Jobs  and 
do  it  fast. 

Today's  war  on  poverty  is  attacking  pov- 
erty where  it  starts.    We  are  recognizing  that 


America's  great  system  of  free  public  edu- 
cation is  the  most  Important  Ingredient  in 
her  enormous  economic  growth  and  power 
So  our  1965  war  on  poverty  is  geared  to  wipe 
out  inherited  poverty,  by  making  sure  that 
each  child  has  a  real  educational  oppor- 
tunlty.  and  by  helping  those  who  missed  out 
on  education  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  new  war  on  poverty  is  aimed  to  in- 
spire us  all  with  the  will  to  work  and  the 
ability  to  perform  useful  work. 

Whether  it  be  Head  Start,  the  Job  Corps 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  or  the 
olher  valuable  programs,  they  are  all  aimed 
at  helping  the  individual  help  himself,  not 
at  being  a  more  dole. 

This  kind  of  battle  takes  longer.  The 
fruit  of  the  Head  Start  program  won't  begin 
to  ripen  for  15  or  more  years. 

The  Job  Corps,  however,  is  beginning  to 
bc..r  fruit  already  as  hundreds  of  youi;g  men 
who  only  a  year  ago  had  nothing  to  do  but 
hang  around  the  street  corner,  and  little 
hopo  of  anything  else,  go  to  work  each  day 
in  technical,  complicated  Jobs  for  which 
they  have  been  especially  trained. 

They  are  hapi;y.  They  are  e.u-nlng  tl.cir 
own  way.  They  are  helping  produce  the 
wealth  of  America. 

Let  those  who  must  sneer  "whatever  that 
iG?"  either  try  to  convince  the  people  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  poverty,  or  come 
forth  with  a  better  program. 

Then  they  will  have  earned  the  right  to 
sneer. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AGAINST  U.S. 
VIETNAM  POLICY— AN  OPEN  LET- 
TER TO  THE  MEN  OP  THE  SECOND 
BATTALION,  7TH  MARINES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  without 
CDmmenting  on  the  number  of  student 
protests  and  demonstrations  regarding 
our  Vietnam  policy,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  to  learn  of 
a  student  and  his  wife  at  the  College 
of  Business  Administration,  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  who  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  the  men  of  the  2d  Battal- 
ion, 7th  Marines,  in  South  Vietnam,  to 
express  their  pride  and  gratitude  to  the 
men  of  that  unit. 

The  letter  was  written  by  James  A. 
O'Brien.  Jr.  and  Sandi  O'Brien.  Jim  is 
the  son  of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
James  A.  O'Brien,  of  Honolulu,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Hawaii  Association 
To  Help  Retarded  Children 

If  there  are  no  objections,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  O'Briens'  letter 
and  response  from  Lt.  Col.  Leon  N.  Utter, 
USMC,  commander  of  the  2d  Battalion, 
7th  Marines,  on  behalf  of  his  men,  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University  of  Orfgon, 
School  of  Business  Administration, 

Eugene,  Oreg.,  August  9, 1965. 
Men  of  the  2d  Battalion,  7th  Marines, 
Care  of  Lt.  Col.  Leon  Utter,  USMC.  Qui  Nhon, 
Binh  Din  Province,  South  Vietnam. 
Dear  Sirs:  After  reading  about  you  In  the 
enclosed  news  story  we  decided  to  write  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  proud  of  you  all 
and  grateful  for  all  you  are  doing  for  the 
United  States.  We  follow  Vietnam  develop- 
ments closely  and  this  Is  the  first  story  we've 
seen  which  shows  that  we  Americans  can 
beat  the  Vietcong  at  their  own  game.  If  this 
dirty  war  Is  ever  to  end.  I'm  sure  it  will  be 
more  because  of  actions  like  yours,  than  by 
air  strikes  or  naval  bombardment. 
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I  attend  the  University  of  Oregon  In 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  and  my  wife  and  I  thought 
that  after  reading  or  hearing  stories  about 
college  student  and  faculty  protests  against 
Americans  in  Vietnam  you  might  appreciate 
hearing  some  praise  for  a  change. 

Thanks  again  for  what  you're  doing  and 
good  luck. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  and  Sandi  O'Brien. 

Headquarters,  2d  Battalion,  7th 
Marines,  3d  Marine  Division 
(Rein),FMF  (Mar.  No.  14),FP0, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Outside,  Qui  Nhon, 
I  South  Vietnam, 

I  August  21,  1965. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  O'Brien, 
CO  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene.  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brien:  We  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  7th  Marines,  are  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  your  letter  of  August  11. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  having  the  letter  re- 
produced and  distributed  to  all  our  outlying 
detachments.  We  have  a  few  more  than  1,500 
men  here  and  we  are  scattered  in  outposts 
over  92  million  square  meters  of  hills  and 
valleys.  Morale  is  exceptionally  high — our 
casualties  have  been  light  and  mail  service  is 
regular. 

The  reception  your  letter  received  was  en- 
thusiastic throughout  the  entire  command. 
Comments  ranged  frcm,  "How  about  that?" 
to  "I  told  you  most  college  guys  were  smart. 
Only  a  few  are  the  beatnik  types." 

We  are  all  of  the  firm  conviction  out  here 
that  our  Job  Is  a  necessary  one.  While  the 
student  and  faculty  proteste  are  irksome  and 
somewhat  undermine  the  positive  results  we 
achieve  in  the  field,  we  sometimes  rationalize 
such  behavior  with  the  question,  "Where 
else  in  the  world  could  they  do  it  except  In 
the  United  States?" 

Needless  to  say,  it  makes  us  all  particularly 
proud  when  someone  like  you  exercises  his 
right  of  free  speech  in  a  positive  manner. 

Your  letter  has  more  than  compensated 
for  what  we've  read,  and  1,500  U.S.  Marines 
send  their  thanks. 

Most  sincerely, 

Leon  N.  Utter, 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  USMC  (for  the 

men  of  2d  Battalion,  7th  Marines). 


THE  ROLE  OF  TAX  POLICY  IN  THE 

GREAT  SOCIETY 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "The 
Role  of  Tax  Policy  in  the  Great  Society," 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Stanley  S. 
Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  the  Financial  Analysts  Federation 
Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Role  of  Tax  Policy  in  the 
Great  Society 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey. Assistant   Secretary   of   the  Treasury, 
at  the  Financial  Analysts  Federation  Con- 
ference, Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Tuesday,  October  5,  1965) 
Under  President  Johnson's  leadership,  this 
Nation   has  begun   the   challenging   task  of 
building  a  Great  Society. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  achieved 
and  a  sound  foundation  for  the  structure 
is  being  laid. 

The  Great  Society  wUl  rest  upon  two  ma- 
jor supports — national  consensus  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

As  the  Congress  finishes  a  session  which 
Is  outstanding  in  our  history  for  Its  achieve- 


ment»and  as  our  economy  continues  strong 
in  a  recordbreaklng  expansion,  these  two 
supports  appear  sound  Indeed. 

Prospects  for  future  achievements  are 
bright. 

The  goals  are  many,  but  some  stand  out. 
Clearly,  we  must  do  all  In  our  power  to: 

Give  the  35  million  people  who  now  suffer 
the  despair  of  poverty  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  decent  life  for  themselves  and  a  better 
life  for  their  children. 

Give  all  our  children  full  opportunity  to 
educate  and  equip  themselves  to  take  a  con- 
structive part  in  carrying  this  society 
forward. 

Give  all  Americans  the  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill their  own  best  hope  of  achievement,  that 
we  may  fulfill  the  promise  offered  when  this 
land  was  born. 

Make  our  countryside  and  our  cities  more 
beautiful,  healthier,  safer,  and  better  places 
In  which  to  live  and  work. 

Meet  our  commitments,  written  and  un- 
written, throughout  the  world  to  those  peo- 
ple who  look  to  us  In  their  need  for  release 
from  Ignorance,  misery,  and  hunger. 

I  would  like  to  consider  what  role  tax 
policy  has  to  play  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
this  Great  Society. 

growth  of  the  economy 
Certainly  the  Great  Society  will  Involve 
Federal  expenditures  and  our  tax  system 
must  raise  the  funds  to  meet  those  expendi- 
tures. In  an  earlier  day  this  could  mark  the 
end  of  my  talk.  But  today's  knowledge  has 
brought  us  deeper  insights. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  Great  Society 
will  require  an  ever-growing  economic  base — 
a  base  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  which 
that  society  will  place  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures. State  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures, and  private  expenditures. 

In  our  war  on  poverty,  in  our  efforts  to 
foster  education,  equal  opportunity,  health 
and  natural  beauty,  and  in  our  campaign  to 
improve  urban  life,  economic  prosperity  is 
not  only  essential— it  is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  we  have. 

Government  policies  must  therefore  be 
directed  both  to  achieving  an  economic 
growth  that  matches  our  potential  and  to 
enabling  us  to  keep  that  potential  constantly 
expanding.  We  must  achieve  full  employ- 
ment and  then  go  on  to  provide  an  adequate 
rate  of  economic  growth  at  full  employment. 
The  use  of  fiscal  policy  in  meeting  these 
demands  is  today,  as  a  result  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  last  5  years,  far  more 
broad  and  flexible  than  most  had  supposed. 
The  success  of  the  tax  reduction  involved 
In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  has  marked  the 
turning  point.  This  tax  reduction,  though 
It  came  in  a  period  of  deficits,  brotight  the 
larger  GNP  and  larger  revenue  base  that  the 
administration  and  many  economists  fore- 
saw. Recognition  of  this  success  of  the  1964 
act  tax  reduction  was  a  large  factor  In  the 
speed  with  which  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction 
Act — involving  a  further  $4  billion  staged 
reduction — was  enacted  this  year  by  the 
Congress. 

If  we  did  not  have  the  investment  credit 
of  1902.  the  depreciation  reform  of  1962 — 
which  was  liberalized  early  this  year — the 
1964  and  1965  Individual  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  reductions,  and  the  excise  tax 
reduction  of  1965,  next  year  the  Federal  tax 
burden  would  be  more  than  $20  billion 
heavier  than  it  will  now  be. 

That  is  the  reduction  In  tax  liabilities 
measured  at  a  constant  income  level.  But 
there  was  no  corresponding  reduction  in 
actual  revenue  receipts.  As  President  John- 
son said  recently: 

"I  am  happy  to  report  that  even  with 
such  massive  tax  reduction,  we  anticipate 
that  Federal  revenues  for  the  5 -year  period, 
fiscal  1961  to  1966,  will  have  Increased  by 
over  $18  billion — almost  twice  the  increase 


over  the  previous  5  years  when  there  were 
no  tax  cuts  at  all." 

All  this  has  permitted  us,  I  believe — Gov- 
ernment economists  and  business  analysts 
alike — an  increasing  objectivity  in  assessing 
the  role  of  Federal  budget  policy  in  our 
financial  system.  We  are  no  longer  ham- 
pered by  such  rigidities  that  a  budget  deficit 
is  always  bad — we  cannot  automatically 
Identify  the  villain  by  seeing  if  he  writes 
In  red  ink. 

For  we  are  now  aware  that  adding  a  group 
of  expenditures  that  differ  widely  in  their 
form — loans,  grants,  current  expenses,  capi- 
tal items — and  then  achieving  a  zero  bal- 
ance when  these  are  subtracted  from  rev- 
enues in  itself  can  guarantee  nothing  as  to 
the  direction  the  economy  will  move.  And 
we  are  also  aware  of  such  things  as  fiscal 
drag  and  the  power  of  our  revenue  system 
yearly  to  increase  its  take  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy — at  present  by  about 
$7  billion  annually — and  of  the  need  each 
year  to  offset  that  fiscal  drag.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  tax  reduction  Is  always  desirable 
and  must  occur  every  year  or  that  it  is  al- 
ways preferable  to  Increased  expenditures 
and  lo  never  to  yield  to  debt  retirement. 

Each  year  will  require  its  own  decisions. 
They  will  depend  on  our  expenditure  require- 
ments— In  terms  of  domestic  needs  and  for- 
eign obligations — and  on  the  economic  out- 
look— in  terms  of  the  need  to  maximize 
employment  and  avoid  inflation. 

We  have  balanced  these  things  well  in 
moving  toward  an  interim  goal  of  4  percent 
unemployment. 

This  course  is  not  an  easy  one  to  pilot. 
Like  hidden  shoals,  we  will  encounter  un- 
expected developments.  At  times  these 
developments  will  require  rapid  temporary 
adjustments  in  our  fiscal  policy — such  as 
quick  tax  cuts. 

It  would  be  beneficial,  now  that  the  effects 
of  tax  reduction  on  the  economy  are  better 
understood,  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the 
form  that  a  tempyorary  tax  change  should 
take  so  that  we  thereby  would  be  able,  with 
that  consensus  in  hand,  to  achieve  a  speedy 
enactment  if  a  temporary  reduction  were 
ever  needed.  An  appropriate  congressional 
hearing  held  now  for  this  purpose,  before 
the  need  ever  arises,  would  be  useful  in 
reaching  such  consensus. 

I  have  talked  so  far  in  aggregate  terms, 
and  in  these  terms  tax  reduction  has  mainly 
meant  a  broad  attack  on  inadequate  private 
expenditures  and  investment  Incentives.  In 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  and  in  the  recent 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act,  we  provided  a 
substantial  stimulus  to  consumer  demand 
which  serves,  of  course,  to  provide  the  mar- 
ket to  induce  and  support  our  remarkable 
increase  in  business  investment.  We  have 
also  reduced  corporate  tax  rates,  and  pro- 
vided tlie  special  meastires  of  an  investment 
credit  and  the  depreciation  guidelines.  To- 
gether these  business  tax  measures  have 
meant  an  increased  cash  flow  and  cont-ider-  g 
ably  higher  after-tax  rates  of  retvu-n. 

In  the  Treasury  we  have  begun  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  investment  experience  in 
the  past  few  years  to  isolate  if  we  can  the 
impact  of  depreciation  reform  and  the  in- 
vestment credit.  We  are  trying  to  learn 
more  about  our  depreciation  system,  the 
guidelines  and  the  reserve  ratio  test  through 
a  complex  computer  study  of  the  effects  of 
varying  depreciation  rates  and  lives  against 
the  manifold  patterns  of  asset  holdings, 
replacements  and  retirements  that  our 
businesses  present. 

At  the  same  time,  through  trips  abroad  by 
our  experts,  we  are  bringing  up-to-date  our 
knowledge  of  the  handling  of  depreciation 
under  the  tax  systems  of  other  countries,  so 
that  we  can  consider  the  comparative  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  approach. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  business  taxation 
we  are  aware  of  the  need  for  more  research 
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roj;nrdlnc  tlie  npproprlnto  relationship  be- 
tween the  corporate  tax  nnd  the  Individual 
Income  t.ix.  But  a  look  at  the  recent  foreign 
changes  lllur.tr.ites  the  complexities  Involved 
In  this  rclatlotishlp.  and  the  need  to  define 
the  goals  before  coming  to  any  conclusion 
about  whether  a  change  Is  cither  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

The  U.S.  upproach  Is  basically  that  of  n 
corporate  tax  separated  from  the  Individual 
tax.  with  no  adjustment  (apart  from  the 
$100  dividend  exclusion)  for  tlie  possibility 
that  corporate  profits  may  be  taxed  at  two 
levels.  oiKC  as  profits  to  the  corporation  and 
once  as  dividends  lo  Individuals.  I  call  this 
u  possibility  In  view  of  the  considerable  un- 
certainty about  whether  the  corporate  tax  Is 
shifted. 

Jlowcver.  many  economists  have  favored 
the  so-called  British  approach,  under  which 
the  two  taxes  are  Integrated  through  the 
shiircholdcr  getting  a  credit  at  his  level  for 
the  corporate  tax.  and  with  his  dividend 
grossed  up  to  reflect  corporate  proflts  before 
the  corporate  tax.  Some  would  even  go 
further  and  apply  this  credit  and  grossed- 
up  inclusion  In  shareholder  income  auto- 
matically, without  tiie  need  for  a  actual 
distribution  by  the  corporation.  But  the 
British  tliis  yciu-  abandoned  their  approach 
in  favor  of  the  U.S.  approach,  though  with 
a  lower  corporate  rate,  probably  40  percent. 
«^  Mc.-vnwhile  the  French,  who  previously  had 
Wjc  U.S.  approach,  shifted  this  year  halfway 
to  the  former  British  approach,  by  giving 
the  shareholder  on  the  gross-up  approach  a 
credit  for  one-half  of  the  corporate  tax. 

Both  the  British  and  the  French  did  not 
follow  the  German  technique,  which  grants 
the  corporation  a  much  lower  corporate  rate 
(15  percent  as  against  51  percent)  on  the 
corporate  proflts  that  are  distributed  to  the 
shareholders. 

The  Canadians,  who  now  use  a  very  rough 
version  of  the  former  British  approach — they 
give  the  sh:\rcholder  a  credit  of  20  percent 
of  the  dividend  without  any  grossing  up  of 
the  dividend — are.  through  their  Royal  Com- 
mission, studying  whether  they  should  con- 
sider a  change. 

The  key  to  all  these  different  approaches — 
bewildering  as  they  are  In  their  variety  and 
susceptibility  to  change — is  probably  that 
the  changes  are  designed  to  achieve  difTerent 
goals. 

The  British  desire  to  encourage  more  cor- 
porate Investment  and  hope  their  change  will 
achieve  that  by  favoring  the  retention  of 
corporate  profits  over  their  distribution.  The 
French  appear  to  desire  a  greater  share- 
holder participation  by  their  Investors,  and 
hence  have  focused  on  Inducements  to  the 
distribution  of  dividends — a  factor  which 
underlies  the  German  approacJi  though  with 
a  different  technique. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  stressed 
corporate  investment — witness  the  Invest- 
ment credit — and  hence  adequate  corporate 
cash  flow  and  after-tax  rate  of  return.  We 
have  recognized  that  we  already  possess 
through  our  developed  capital  markets  and 
other  Institutional  factors  strong  forces  in 
the  direction  of  shareholder  participation. 
Hence  our  present  needs  exert  a  strong  pres- 
sure for  retention  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
structure  of  corporate  taxation — still  leaving 
room  for  rate  reduction  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

The  British  have  also  recognized  the  re- 
hationship  between  these  corporate  patterns 
and  the  capital  gains  tax.  Thus,  along  with 
their  move  to  stren^hen  corporate  reten- 
tion of  profits  they  have  adopted  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  American  model,  but  with 
Inclusion  of  one-half  of  the  gain,  a  maximum 
30-percent  rate,  a  1-year  holding  period  for 
long-term  gains  (3  years  in  the  case  of  real 
estate),  taxation  at  death  of  unrealized  ap- 
preciation In  value,  and  with  corporate  gains 
subject  to  tax  at  regular  rates. 


ELIMINATIOW   OF   POVERTY 

Probably  the  most  important  goal  of  the 
Great  Society  is  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
This  Is  an  extraordinarily  complex  problem 
and  wo  are  only  now  beginning  to  le.arn 
about  It  as  wc  grapp'.e  with  it.  It  Is  an  area 
where  the  human  needs  arc  so  compelling 
that  they  demand  the  best  we  have  to  offer 
In  both  Innovation  and  Ingenuity  In  devis- 
ing measures -both  Government  nnd  prl- 
v.uc  — to  meet  them. 

Our  tax  system  must  make  a  maximum 
contribution  to  tills  effort. 

Tlio  19C1  act  lersened  the  tix  burden  In 
this  area  with  its  reduction  of  the  starting 
rate  from  20  to  14  percent  and  with  the 
adoption  of  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, fo  that  a  single  individual  tecame 
taxible  at  ?900  instead  of  $6C6,  a  married 
couple  at  $1,600  instead  of  $1,333.  and  a 
married  coup'e  with  two  children  nt  $3  000 
Instead  of  $2.GC7.  Moreover,  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1905.  by  eliminating  many 
Federal  excise  taxes,  further  reduced  the 
burden  of  Feder.al  taxes  on  this  group. 

Looking  at  our  system  as  It  now  stands, 
the  poor  pay  primarily,  ns  Federal  taxes,  the 
excises  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  the  In- 
come tax  where  poverty  levels  may  be  above 
the  present  dividing  line  between  taxable 
and  nontaxable  Income.  They  also  pay  the 
gasoline  tax.  which  Is  a  user  charge  asso- 
ciated with  the  highway  trust  fund,  and  the 
social  security  and  medicare  pajrroll  taxes, 
which  Involve  a  saving  for  pensions  and 
medical  care.  In  looking  at  the  tax  struc- 
ture. It  Is  clear  that  the  income  tax  Impact 
deserves  our  first  attention,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  any  future  Income  tax 
reduction  should  cover  those  who  live  In 
the  shadow  of  poverty.  This  suggests  at 
least  a  change  which  raises  to  a  higher  level 
of  Income  the  dividing  line  between  taxable 
and  nontaxable  Income. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  continue 
indefinitely  to  tax  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay. 

As  Incomes  Increased  In  past  years  for 
the  population  as  a  whole,  the  nature  of 
our  tax  structure  over  those  years — relatively 
fixed  rates  and  exemption  levels — Increased 
the  tax  biu-den  on  lower  Income  taxpayers, 
as  they  moved  from  a  nontaxable  status  to 
a  taxable  status,  from  the  lowest  bracket  rate 
to  a  higher  rate. 

Even  our  massive  income  tax  reduction  in 
the  last  2  years  has  only  set  this  process 
back  about  5  years. 

And  even  with  such  reduction,  over  the 
past  15  years  an  examination  of  effective 
tax  rates  (Uie.  percentage  of  overall  Income 
actually  paid  in  tax)  shows: 

A  family  earning  half  the  national  aver- 
age income  ($2,200  In  1950,  $4,000  today) 
went  from  an  effective  tax  rate  of  zero  to 
almost  4  perent; 

A  family  earning  the  national  average  In- 
come went  from  an  effective  tax  rate  of  6I2 
to  9  percent; 

A  family  earning  double  the  national  aver- 
age income  stayed  roughly  the  same; 

Higher  Income  families  either  held  their 
own  or  realized  reductions,  often  substan- 
tial, in  their  effective  tax  rates  as  increased 
incomes  were  offset  by  Increased  deductions 
or  a  greater  proportion  of  capital  gains. 
Indeed,  the  spread  of  effective  tax  rates  is 
greatest  for  higher  Income  taxpayers,  varying 
from  zero  to  around  66  percent.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  average  effective  rate  for  very 
high  income  taxpayers  is  much  lower  than 
is  generally  realized.  For  instance,  all  tax- 
payers who  in  1962  reported  adjusted  gross 
incomes  of  more  than  $1  million  would— at 
present  tax  table  rates — pay  an  average  effec- 
tive rate  of  only  26  percent  of  their  overall 
Income  (including  capital  gain  Income  In 
full).  Furthermore,  only  9  percent  of  those 
taxpayers  would  have  effective  rates  of  over 
50  percent  on  overall  Income  under  present 
tax  table  rates. 
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All  this  reinforces  President  Johnson's 
view  that  the  next  tax  reduction  should  focus 
on  the  lower  income  groups. 

Wc  are  constantly  coining  more  knowledge 
of  the  weapons  with  which  to  carry  out  our 
w;-,r  on  poverty.  Some  of  the  approaches  are 
r.sroclaterl  with  the  sheer  alleviation  of  des- 
titution, through  providing  funds  directly 
Others  Involve  programs  of  income  mainte- 
nance to  counteract  the  forcrs  which  can 
undercut  a  person's  Income.  Others  look  to 
pro-rams  of  education,  relocation,  tralnln" 
and  the  like  to  help  people  raise  themnclvcs 
and  their  children  out  of  poverty,  nnd  to 
provide  employment  for  those  who  nro  em- 
ployable.  As  wc  gain  this  knowledge  we 
will  be  In  a  better  po.-.itlon  to  Judge  the 
conirlbutlon  which  a  t;;x  sy.stom  can  make 
In  this  effort. 

TAX    KQtIIrY    AND    TAX    SIMPLIFICATION 

A  nation  that  seeks  improvement  in  Its 
society  is  likely  to  insist  on  the  Improvement 
of  that  aspect  of  Government  which  exerts  a 
widespread  and  significant  effect  on  that  so- 
ciety—the Federal  tax  system  itself.  The 
tax  activity  of  the  pact  few  years  has  In- 
creased public  Interest.  In  obtaining  the 
f.alrcst  and  simplest  tax  System  pos-lblc. 

Tax  equity  is  a  complex  matter.  Two  per- 
sons may  have  the  same  amoiznt  of  Income — 
wages,  net  business  Income,  net  Investment 
Income,  capital  gains — but  the  Income  tax  c:i 
one  may  be  far  higher  than  on  the  other. 
The  variance  comes  about  because  the  In- 
come tax  has  differing  treatments  for  various 
types  of  income  and  for  various  types  of 
family  expenditures,  primarily  those  involv- 
ing personal  expenses.  Thus,  for  example, 
on  the  Income  side,  capital  gains  are  taxcU 
at  lower  rates:  on  the  expenditure  side,  de- 
ductions are  allowed  for  charlt.able  contribu- 
tions, personal  Interest.  State  and  local  taxes, 
medical  expenses,  and  so  on. 

The  dlfliculty  in  all  this  lies  In  deciding 
which  differences  in  Income  source  nnd  ex- 
penditures should  be  significant  for  income 
tax  purposes.     While  econornkta  may.  as  a 
whole,  agree  that  the  significant  differences 
are   few,    tlie    Congress   h.as    taken   a   much 
broader  approach.     It  has  shaped  our  present 
Income  tax  structure  by  giving  recognltio.i 
to  a  wide  variety  of  these  differences.    And 
yet  there  Is  constant  change.    Thus,  in  re- 
cent years  Congress  has  said  that  moving  ex- 
penses involve  an  expenditure  difference  to 
be  recognized  under  the  Income  tax,  and  has 
increased  the  effect  given  to  child-care  ex- 
penses.   But  through  restrictions  on  deduc- 
tions   for    certain    State    and    local    taxes, 
casualty  losses  and  entertainment  expenses, 
the  significance  of   these   expenditures   was 
lessened.     Through  elimination  of  the  divi- 
dend credit,  the  significance  of  receiving  cur- 
rent   Investment    Income    from    stocks    as 
against     employment     mcome     was     almost 
eliminated.     Tlirough    inclusion    of    certain 
group   term   life  insurance,   the   significance 
of  tliis  difference  in  the  composition  of  em- 
plojTnent    income    was    lessened.    Through 
the  adoption  of  averaging,  the  significance 
of   yearly   variations   in   Income  receipt  was 
lessened.     The  Congress  also  regards   other 
factors,  such  as  age,  as  involving  a  difference 
to  be  significant  in  measuring  taxable  in- 
come or  rates  of  tax. 

Clearly  tlie  changes — and  the  differences 
left  unchanged — involve  value  Judgments 
that  are  part  of  our  social  structure.  Tliese 
value  Judgments  have  resulted  in  the  effec- 
tive or  real  tax  rates  being  lower  for  some 
taxpayers  than  the  nominal  rates  of  tax  (I.e., 
those  in  the  tax  tables)  since  the  nominal 
rates  are  being  applied  to  a  narrower  base  of 
income  as  compared  with  the  economists' 
definition  of  income. 

This,  in  turn,  involves  another  value  Judg- 
ment: that  our  society  gains  more  through 
this  approach  of  higher  nominal  rates  than 
It  would  through  some  broadening  of  the 
base  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  rates 
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of  tax.  This  approach  must  rest  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  differentiating  deductions  and 
exclusions  produce  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  load  than  would  a  more 
uniform  tax  base  and  lower  rates.  But 
clearly  in  many  cases  this  Is  open  to  serious 
question.  Moreover,  the  higher  nominal 
rates  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  incen- 
tives and  may  encourage  a  disproportionate 
attention  to  ways  to  reduce  one's  tax.  Sena- 
tor Long's  proposal  to  provide  lower  optional 
rates  applied  to  a  broader  Income  base, 
through  the  taxpayer's  waiving  these  differ- 
ences In  Income  and  expenditure  treatment, 
focuses  attention  on  this  matter,  and  hence 
merits  careful  study. 

Further,  these  value  Judgments  mean  that 
a  large  variety  of  factors  enter  Into  the  final 
determination  of  a  person's  tax.  In  turn 
this  means  that  the  income  tax  structure 
is  necessarily  complex — which  brings  us  to 
tax  simplification.  One  way  to  achieve  tax 
simplification  Is  to  reduce  the  differences 
that  are  regarded  today  as  significant.  Since 
tax  simplification  also  commands  a  value, 
necessarily  we  are  involved  In  deciding  be- 
tween conflicting  goals  In  considering  these 
differences. 

Some  would  resolve  the  conflict  by  narrow- 
ing the  differences  through  eliminating 
many  of  the  preferences  and  deductions,  and 
lowering  the  rates  In  the  tax  tables.  Others 
would  resolve  It  by  keeping  the  differences 
but  lessening  their  significance  through 
granting  comparable  treatment  to  taxpayers 
who  do  not  have  the  actual  expenditures — 
such  as  Increasing  the  standard  deduction. 
Senator  Long  has  advocated  this  approach 
In  some  brackets.  This  lowers  the  effective 
rates  on  these  taxpayers,  but  maintains  the 
higher  nominal  rates. 

The  future  course  of  the  Income  tax — and 
tax  equity  and  tax  simplification — will  In- 
volve the  proper  balancing  of  these  various 
factors.  Since  value  Judgments  are  involved, 
we  should  not  expect  the  exclusive  choice  of 
a  single  approach.  Rather,  the  unfolding 
solutions  are  likely  to  Involve  a  part  of  each 
approach. 

Apart  from  these  broad  considerations, 
certain  aspects  of  tax  equity  and  tax  simpli- 
fication also  merit  study. 

One  Is  the  relationship  of  the  Income  tax 
to  the  estate  and  gift  taxes.  The  estate  tax, 
with  an  available  exemption  of  $120,000  of 
assets  for  a  married  decedent,  relates  only  to 
slightly  under  3  percent  of  decedents.  While 
obviously  these  taxes  affect  only  middle  and 
upper  income  groups,  we  do  not  as  yet  have 
sufficient  information  to  relate  the  Incidence 
of  these  taxes  to  the  incidence  of  the  income 
tax.  Moreover,  the  impact  of  all  three  taxes 
Is  affected  by  the  present  treatment  of  capi- 
tal gains,  especially  the  elimination  from  the 
income  tax  of  any  unrealized  appreciation  in 
value  occurring  prior  to  the  decedent's  death. 
The  serious  imbalances  which  this  latter 
treatment  Involves,  and  the  adverse  effect  on 
mobility  of  capital  through  its  tendency  to 
lock  families  into  their  present  asset  hold- 
ings, are  regarded  by  many  economists  as  our 
most  serious  structural  tax  problem. 

There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  nar- 
rower areas  In  which  tax  reforms  could  be 
made. 

Similarly,  while  tax  simplification  on  a 
broad  scale  requires  the  consideration  of  the 
major  questions  we  have  mentioned,  there 
are  many  changes  which  can  be  made  which 
do  not  involve  such  policy  considerations 
or  value  Judgments.  We  should  therefore 
examine  what  can  be  done  through  these 
narrower  changes  to  simplify  and  Improve 
our  tax  structure. 

COST-EFFECTIVENESS    STUDIES 

In  order  to  assure  the  wisest  use  of  re- 
sources in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Great 
Society,  we  must  make  every  effort  to  use  the 
best  and  most  modern  methods  of  program 
analysis.  This  applies  to  new  proposals  as 
well  as  existing  programs — and   there  is  no 


reason   to  exclude  the   tax  area   from   such 
analysis. 

The  Budget  Bureau,  at  the  direction  of 
President  Johnson,  is  now  in  the  process  of 
applying  to  nondefense  expenditures  and 
programs  the  oost-effectiveness  techniques 
which  were  used  so  successfully  In  the  De- 
fense Department.  These  techniques  con- 
sist of  evaluating  proposals,  programs,  and 
projects  not  merely  by  their  cost,  but  also  by 
what  they  will  accomplish  In  meeting  speci- 
fied goals.  In  addition,  they  require  a  clearer 
evaluation  of  the  goals  of  the  programs  and 
projects  within  a  department — a  process 
which  in  turn  allows  a  comparison  of  prior- 
ities throughout  the  entire  Government. 

Taxes  forgone  because  of  a  desire  to  bene- 
fit a  particular  activity  or  to  induce  certain 
activities  are,  in  a  real  sense,  moneys  spent. 
In  nearly  every  such  situation  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  tax  approach  is  a  direct  expend- 
iture of  funds  not  Involving  the  tax  system. 
Cost-effectiveness  studies  would  enable  us  to 
appraise  the  efficacy  of  the  tax  approach  as 
compared  with  the  direct-expenditure  ap- 
proach. The  overall  goal,  here  as  in  the  case 
of  direct-expenditure  programs.  Is  a  wise  al- 
location of  our  resources  and  the  avoidance 
of  distorting  that  allocation  through  inap- 
propriate tax  provisions. 

The  use  of  cost-effectiveness  studies  may 
not  always  be  the  proper  or  necessary  method 
of  evaluating  a  tax  provision  or  a  new  tax 
proposal  designed  to  meet  a  particular  eco- 
nomic or  social  objective.  But  in  one  way 
or  another  the  evaluation  has  to  be  made. 
Nearly  every  problem  in  our  society  seems 
at  least  to  invite  a  tax  solution — and  indeed 
the  tax  solution  is  often  the  first  solution 
to  be  put  forward.  Such  proposals  in  the  tax 
field  thus  generally  act  as  early  warning  de- 
vices pointing  to  social  or  economic  problems 
that  require  our  attention.  Necessarily  this 
involves  us  in  seeing  if  there  is  a  nontax 
solution  that  is  more  appropriate. 

For  example,  the  Treasury,  Joined  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, believes  that  the  proposal  to  provide 
assistance  to  families  with  students  In  col- 
lege through  tax  credits  is  not  a  desirable 
use  of  funds.  It  will  not  achieve  tlie  objec- 
tive of  permitting  more  children  to  enter 
college.  Moreover,  the  aid  it  does  give  Is 
granted  in  an  inequitable  manner — the 
higher  a  family's  income  and  the  more  It 
can  spend  toward  college,  the  greater  Is  the 
amount  of  money  received  through  the  tax 
credit.  This  is  indeed  an  "upside  down 
scholarship,"  and  one  which  no  alumni  body 
would  support  if  a  college  were  so  ill  advised 
as  to  attempt  this  approach  in  its  own 
scholarship  program.  The  Treasury  there- 
fore sought  an  appropriate  nontax  pro- 
gram— since  the  objective  of  aiding  students 
and  families  In  meeting  college  costs  Is  a  de- 
sirable one — and  early  advocated  a  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  such  as  the  one 
President  Johnson  proposed,  which  has  now 
become  a  part  of  this  year's  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  And  so  in  many  other  fields — pol- 
lution, manpower  training,  research  and  de- 
velopment— we  must  consider  the  nontax  ap- 
proach so  as  to  evaluate  the  tax  approach. 
Our  experience  is  that  the  tax  system  gener- 
ally does  not  offer  the  best  route  to  particu- 
lar social  objectives.  The  benefits  may  be 
misdirected  by  going  to  taxpayers  who  do  not 
need  them  and  by  being  withheld  from  those 
whose  low  incomes  or  losses  keep  them  from 
being  taxpayers  at  all. 

Even  when  the  tax  approach  may  be  the 
wiser  course,  we  must  be  alert  to  see  that  the 
dollars  foregone  are  not  being  wasted  and 
that  the  tax  privileges  are  not  abused.  Thus 
the  Treasury  report  on  private  foundations, 
while  recognizing  the  values  of  private  phil- 
anthropy and  the  contribution  of  the  tax 
system  to  such  philanthropy,  also  points  out 
the  abuses  that  are  involved  and  how  they 
can  be  corrected.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  now  has  this  report  under 


consideration  and  has  Invited  comments  on 
it  for  staff  study. 

Another  area  where  the  tax  system  can 
be  appropriately  used  is  that  of  taxes  Im- 
posed as  user  charges  to  defray  the  costs  of  , 
Government  programs  conferring  special 
benefits  on  a  particular  group.  The  user 
charge  programs  in  the  transportation  area 
are  an  example. 

Finally,  the  tax  system  itself  as  a  func- 
tioning mechanism  can  be  the  object  of  cost- 
effectiveness  studies.  We  need  to  know  more 
about  the  administration  of  that  system; 
such  as  the  degree  of  compliance  in  various 
income  areas  and  the  most  effective  ways  of 
increasing  compliance.  We  need  to  know 
what  information  should  be  sought  on  tax 
returns,  what  statistical  data  should  be  ob- 
tained and  tabulated  and  published  by  the 
Service  in  the  light  of  its  own  needs  and  the 
overall  reporting  requirements  placed  on  the 
private  sector  by  the  Government,  how  that 
data  can  be  used  to  guide  us  both  in  the 
administration  of  the  tax  system  and  in 
evaluating  existing  provisions  and  new  legis- 
lative proposals,  and  how  the  data  and  In- 
formation gained  can  be  used  constructively 
to  Increase  knowledge  in  other  areas. 

We  have  learned  much  about  the  use  of 
tax  policy  in  the  last  few  years,  and  many 
prejudices  surrounding  this  area  have  been 
swept  aside.  Our  experience  has  not  led 
us  to  discard  caution  or  careful  examination 
in  considering  future  tax  changes.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  have  learned  that  tax 
policy — properly  used^-can  be  highly  effec- 
tive. 

We  can  look  forward  to  such  creative  use 
of  tax  policy  on  an  increasing  scale  In  the 
years  ahead,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  prove 
an  effective  means  of  helping  us  to  move  for- 
ward toward  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
mechanized  society  encroaches  more 
and  more  on  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
surroundings,  it  will  be  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  maintain  a  pleasant  en- 
vironment in  which  to  live  and  work. 
The  campaign  against  ugliness,  litter, 
and  pollution  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
preserverance  and  imagination. 

Such  imagination  characterizes  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  camp>algn  for  nat- 
ural beauty.  At  the  recent  annual  con- 
ference of  the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,*  she 
offered  park  leaders  the  challenge  of 
turning  their  parks  into  outdoor  labora- 
tories for  young  visitors  "to  find  the  ways 
to  make  them  seek  and  preserve  beauty 
as  a  way  of  life." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  should  be 
commended  for  calling  attention  to  this 
imaginative  suggestion  In  an  editorial 
which  points  out  that  "instilling  resp>ect 
for  the  natural  world,  particularly  In  our 
young  people.  Is  our  piime  goal  in  the 
struggle  to  retain  and  enhance  natural 
beauty." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Sept.  9,  1965] 

First  Lady's  Message 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  campaign  for 
natural  beauty  is  firm  and  characteristically 
feminine.  Like  the  housewife  who  brightens 
a    home    with    fresh    fiowers,    she   proposes 
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among:  other  things  to  brighten  our  drab 
downtowns  and  our  hlRljways  with  rtowers 
and  shrubbery.  Hers  ta  a  cnisade  against 
ugliness— against  Utter,  the  monotonous,  the 
drab,  the  polluted  river. 
<^  •The  blessings  of  progress."  .she  told  a  Mil- 
waukee audience  on  Tuesd.iy.  "are  In  many 
cases  enguinng  us."  The  :iudlencc  w:»s  an 
appropriate  one-  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives  In  their  annual 
conference. 

It  will  take  more  than  pretty  flowers  to 
offset  this  flood  tide  of  ugllne.ss  and  Mrs. 
John.son  knows  It.  She  offered  the  park  lead- 
ers a  challenge  and  a  task  to  turn  their 
parks  Into  outd<x>r  laboratories,  to  reach  out 
to  young  visitors  with  enthusiasm  and  new 
ideas,  to  "tlnd  the  ways  to  make  them  seek 
and  preserve  beauty  as  a  way  of  life." 

The  point  Is  apt  and  timely.  Park  and 
recreation  leaders  have  the  duty,  too  seldom 
exercised,  not  merely  to  make  outdoor  beauty 
available  to  all  comers  but  to  e.xplaln  It. 
relate  It  to  ourselves;  to  make  It  so  exciting 
that  no  visitor  can  Ignore  It.  The  natural 
world   isn't  dull;    it  Is  life   Itself. 

"We  abuse  land  because  we  regard  It  as  a 
commodity  belonging  to  us."  conservationist 
Aldo  Leopold  wrote.  "When  we  see  land  sis 
a  community  to  which  we  belong,  we  may 
begin  to  use  It  with  love  and  respect.  There 
Is  no  other  way  for  land  to  survive  the  Impact 
of  mechanized  man." 

Instilling  respect  for  the  natural  world, 
particularly  in  our  young  people.  Is  our  prime 
goal  in  the  struggle  to  retain  and  enhance 
natural  beauty.  The  First  Lady  has  Indi- 
cated one  pr.-ictlcal  means  of  teaching  rev- 
erence for  the  land  to  which  we  belong. 
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As  far  as  Jonathan  Daniels  Is  concerned, 
anyone  who  know  him— and  here  I  Include 
many  white  citizens  of  Selma  with  whom 
I  have  spoken— will  recognize  that  he  was 
a  person  of  absolute  Integrity  and  honesty 
whose  only  concern  In  the  whole  tragic  situ- 
ation was  to  try  to  help  fellow  human  beings 
In  need  and  to  act  as  a  force  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  good  will  among  all  men.  That  was 
the  kind  of  person  he  was.  Any  different 
picture  Is  utterly  false. 

As  far  as  his  carrying  a  knife,  not  only  have 
his  companions  te.sttfled  to  the  FBI  that  he 
did  not.  but  for  him  to  have  done  so  would 
have  been  completely  contrary  to  his  charac- 
ter.    Ho  Wiis  a  man  of  peace,  not  hate. 

Any  Judicial  system  which  not  only  per- 
mits but  apparently  encourages  such  a 
fl.agrant  denial  of  Justice  mu.st  be  condemned 
by  the  citizens  of  a  country  where  equality 
before  the  law  and  due  process  of  law  are 
essential  foundation  stones.  In  my  Judg- 
nr  ent.  this  calls  for  a  prompt  and  effective 
reply  from  the  forces  in  our  country  which 
have  the  widest  responsibility  to  a.<>sure  Jus- 
tice for  all— the  President  and  executive  arm 
of  the  Government  together  with  the  elected 
representatives  of  all  the  people. 

I  would  only  add  that  I  am  not  here  con- 
cerned in  any  way  with  punishment  for  Mr. 
Coleman  as  a  person.  He  has  hts  reward. 
I  am  only  concerned  that  Jonathan  Daniel**" 
death  may  not  have  been  in  vain.  And  so 
far  as  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land 
in  Lowndes  County  are  concerned,  it  looks 
as  though  it  had  been.  We  Americans  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  Jonathan  or 
his  death  or  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 
The  Reverend  John  B.  Coburn. 
Dean.  Episcopal  Theological  School. 

C\.MORiDct:,  Mass. 


THE  KILLING  OP  JONATHAN  DAN- 
IELS. OF  KEENE.  N.H..  AN  EPISCO- 
PAL SEMINARY  STUDENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  and  much  has  been  said 
concerninp  the  recent  trial  and  acquittal 
of  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  in  Haynesville. 
Ala.  He  was  tried  for  the  killing;  of 
Jonathan  Daniels,  of  Keene.  N.H..  an 
Episcopal  seminary  student. 

I  have  followed  this  case  with  real 
interest.  I  shall  continue  to  follow  it 
and  in  the  very  near  future  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  the  Congressional  Record 
the  recent  statement  of  the  Reverend 
John  B.  Coburn.  dean  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
where  young  Jonathan  Daniels  was  a 
student. 

There  bcins:  no  objection,  the  state- 
me!\t  was  ordered  to  be  printod  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

On  the  basis  of  the  fragmentary  news  re- 
ports of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Tliomas 
Coleman.  I  must  say  th.«»t  an  utterly  shock- 
ing travesty  of  American  justice  has  been 
brought  to  pass — apparently  by  a  local  sys- 
tem of  trial  which  makes  it  Impossible  for 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  to  be  expressed. 

Why.  for  ex.\mple.  was  the  trial  not  post- 
poned— ns  requested  by  the  State  attorney 
tronerals  office — so  that  the  testimony  of 
F.Ather  Morrisroe.  a  white  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  was  shot  with  Jonathan  Daniels. 
might  be  made  in  person? 

Why,  for  example,  were  there  only  two 
Negro  eyewitness  reports  admitted  to  evi- 
dence' Why  were  not  the  other  yoiu^g  peo- 
ple who  were  released  from  prison  with 
Jonathan  and  either  in  the  group  or  near 
him  when  he  was  killed  permitted  to  testify? 


THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  MENTAL 
ILLNESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
battle  aRamst  mental  illness  is  of  vital 
concern  to  us  all. 

Mike  Gorman,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Committee  Against  Mental 
lUne.ss  made  a  very  fine  speech  yester- 
day in  Milwaukee  on  the  new  era  of 
mental  health  services  in  the  community. 
As  Mr.  Gorman  said: 

For  almost  two  centuries  the  mentally  ill  of 
this  Nation  have  been  Uolated  In  "human 
warehouses." 

And  now  we  have  the  opportunity,  the 
manpower,  and  the  resources  to  un- 
shackle them.  We  must  eagerly  accept 
this  opportunity  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  Mr.  Gonnan's  remarks  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  this  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Development   or   CoMMUNrrv    Mental 
Health  Services 

(By  Mike  Gorman,  Washington,  D.C.) 
Before  attempting  to  outline  the  exciting 
challenges  which  face  us  during  the  next 
decade.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  highlight 
those  developments  during  the  past  decade 
which  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  our  care  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill. 

While  there  had  been  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  traditional  and  luiimaginative 
custodial  institutionalization  of  the  men- 
tally ill  prevalent  in  this  country  for  almost 
two  centuries.  It  was  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health  In  1955  which  sounded  the  first  Im- 


portant national  note  of  dissatisfaction  with 
this  archaic  and  Inhumane  system. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  re 
leased  In  1961.  became  the  foundation  stone 
for  President  Kennedy's  magnificent  Febru 
ary  19G3  message  on  mental  health  to  the 
Congress.  In  that  historic  message.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proclaimed  the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  alienation  and  Isolation  of  the 
mentally  ill  was  no  longer  acceptable  in 
our  democracy. 

In  rusktng  for  citizen  Involvement  in  cre- 
ating this  new  day  for  the  mentally  lll.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  embraced  the  rather  d.arinc 
concept  that  the  people  themselves— those 
most  affected  by  the  Nation's  No.  1  health 
problem- should  have  a  strong  voice  in 
shaping  care  and  treatment  faciliUes  in  the 
conjing  years. 

The  Congress  responded  to  President  Kon- 
ticdys  plea  by  p;isslng  legislation  In  laCT 
providing  limited  Federal  aid  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  network  or  community  men- 
tal health  centers.  Several  State  and  local 
plans  for  these  centers  have  aircady  been 
approved,  and  more  than  100  comnuuuties 
from  49  Stales  in  all  parts  of  this  land  have 
indicated  an  intent  to  apply  for  aid  diirin- 
this  year  In  the  building  of  a  menial  health 
centor. 

The  1963  Kennedy  proposals  also  provided 
for  partial  Federal  aid  to  support  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  these  centers  during  the  first 
4  years  of  their  existence.  The  staffing  pro- 
visions were  rejected  in  1963  but,  as  most 
of  you  know,  the  Congress  supported  them 
this  year  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  have  cited  the  timetable  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  because  I  want  to  stress 
the  very  essential  point  that  a  long  and 
continuing  effort  Is  an  absolute  minuniim 
in  translating  any  major  new  concept  into 
statutory  form.  It  isn't  Ju.st  enough  to  rin<; 
the  bell  for  mental  health;  it  requires  an 
enormous  push  to  get  through  to  the  movers 
and  shakers  of  our  national  policy  and  con- 
vince them— flrst  to  listen  and  then  to  act. 
The  battle  to  remove  the  discrimination 
against  coverage  of  mental  illness  In  health 
insurance  policies— whether  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield,  or  commercial— Is  another  example  of 
the  unrelenting  effort  which  must  be  waged 
against  the  heavy,  and  In  this  case  super- 
stitious, hand  of  the  past.  Although  admit- 
ting that  mental  illness  filled  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  hospital  beds  in  this  country, 
insurance  carriers  for  many,  years  fought 
every  effort  to  cover  it  on  the  same  basis  as 
physical  illners.  However,  in  recent  years  wo 
have  made  considerable  progress  and  most 
health  insurance  plans  today  cover  mental 
illness  to  some  degree. 

I  am  confident  that  this  movement  will  be 
accelerated  when  the  medicare  legislation 
goes  into  effect  on  July  1,  1966.  Uiider  the 
basic  social  security  portion  of  the  bill,  the 
Congress  h.as  provided  coverage  for  mental 
illness  equal  to  that  for  phvslcnl  Illness  for 
people  over  65  in  all  accredited  general  hos- 
pitals. TJiis  is  a  tremendously  important 
provi.sion,  since  general  hospitals  now  admit 
more  than  400.000  psychiatric  palients  a 
year,  as  against  approximately  300,000  ad- 
mitted to  all  State  and  county  public  mental 
hospitals. 

Tl\e  medicare  legislation  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  dramatic  recognitions  of  the 
remarkable  fact  that  three  out  of  four  men- 
tal patients  today  are  cared  for  in  facilities 
other  than  public  mental  hospitals.  It  was 
not  always  thus. 

All  progress  is  not  confined  to  the  legisla- 
tive front  in  Washington.  Last  year,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  negotiated  with  the 
auto  manufacturers  a  new  contract  provid- 
ing $400  a  year  in  outi>aticnt  psychiatric 
benefits  for  more  than  1  million  workers  and 
their  dependents.  This  is  the  first  major 
breakthrough  In  obtaining  insurance  cover- 
age of  other  than  hospital  care,  and  I  am 
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confident  that  It  will  be  emulated  In  many 
other  large  Industries  in  the  next  few  years. 
All  of  these  developments  and  many  others 
loo  numerous  to  enumerate  here  really  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  insurance  dis- 
crimination against  the  mentally  ill.  In 
es.sence,  they  provide  a  financial  buttressing 
for  psychiatric  services  in  general  hospitals, 
for  the  new  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  to  groups  of  people  seldom  touched 
belore — the  elderly,  the  blue  collar  workers, 
and  so  forth. 

We  are  making  somewhat  slower  progress 
In  the  jjrovl.sion  of  psychiatric  services  fur 
children.  A  recent  American  Psychiatric 
Association  study  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  4  million  children  In  need  of 
some  kind  of  psychiatric  help  because  of 
emotional  difficulties.  Of  the.se  4  million 
approximately  1  million  are  so  seriously 
disturbed  that  they  need  Immediate  psychi- 
atric help.  Yet  in  1963,  only  a  handful  of 
these  children  were  actually  treated;  most 
of  this  was  done  in  token  fa.shion  In  under- 
staffed  and   overcrowded   clinics. 

We  are  reaping  a  fearful  harvest  from  the 
continulnK  neglect.  Over  the  pa.st  5  years, 
there  has  been  a  doubling  of  the  number  of 
children  under  the  age  of  14  in  State  mental 
hospitals;  the  estimate  of  14,000  disturbed 
children  in  these  institutions  is  revised  up- 
ward each  day. 

There  is  need  for  a  broad,  hard  look  at 
the  way  we  handle  emotionally  disturbed 
chiklren  in  this  covuitry — similar  in  scope  to 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Healths  survey  of  adult  mental  Illness.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  Congress  this 
year  approved  an  amendment  to  the  Medi- 
care legislation  providing  a  million  dollars 
In  Federal  aid  over  2  years  to  help  support  a 
nongovernmental  survey  by  a  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health  Services  for  Children. 
In  all  of  this  legislation,  we  have  merely 
projected  the  goals  of  the  future.  They  are 
skeletal  blueprints;  the  fleshing  out  must 
come  through  a  welding  of  citizen  effort  and 
professional  Involvement  to  an  intense  de- 
gree. It  was  Tliomas  Woodrow  Wilson,  a 
native  of  Virginia  who  fir.st  .saw  the  light  of 
democracy  in  New  Jersey,  who  proclaimed 
the  essential  truth  that  "democracy  is  a 
continuous  making." 

Over  the  past  several  years,  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  more  than  30,000  citizens  have  been 
involved  in  developing  plans  for  new  kinds 
of  care  and  treatment  for  tlie  mentally  ill. 
As  you  tear  down  the  outmoded  battle- 
ments of  ancient  days,  all  will  not  be  easy. 
Paramount  to  the  success  of  our  mutual 
effort  to  provide  the  bulk  of  psychiatric  treat- 
ment In  the  heart  of  the  community  is  the 
availability  of  psychiatric  manpower.  For 
the  record.  I  must  note  that  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  training  such  per- 
sonnel. In  1949.  for  example,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  offered  only  219 
training  stipends  in  the  four  core  disciplines 
of  pwychiatric,  psychology,  social  work,  and 
psychiatric  nursing;  last  year,  it  offered  7,000 
stipends. 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  people 
In  these  four  core  disciplines  from  12.000 
in  1950  to  64.000  last  year,  but  the  escalating 
demands  for  psychiatric  services  have  more 
than  exceeded  our  remarkable  record  in  pro- 
ducing additional  trained  people.  More  in- 
tensive treatment  programs  in  State  mental 
hospitals,  the  need  for  thousands  of  skilled 
people  to  staff  the  new  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  the  vastly  Increasing  number  of 
psychiatric  units  In  our  general  hospitals,  the 
demands  as  we  Increase  the  ability  of  people 
to  pay  for  psychiatric  services — all  these 
have  made  tremendous  claims  upon  us.  Nor 
have  I  mentioned  the  Macedonian  cries  which 
I  hear  almost  every  day  in  Washington  for 
the  creation  of  psychiatric  components  in 
the  poverty  program,  the  Job  camp  centers, 
Project  Head  Start,  and  so  on. 


I  say  we  can.  and  must,  respond  to  this 
challenge.  Because  of  Insufficient  funds  over 
the  past  2  years,  the  National  Mental  Health 
Advisory  Council  has  turned  down  more  than 
$20  million  In  training  applications  submit- 
ted by  institutions  which  have  the  faculty 
to  teach  and  the  students  who  desire  to 
enter  one  or  another  of  the  mental  health 
professions.  This  rejection  of  thousands  of 
young  applicants  while  our  needs  are  so 
demonstrable  is  indefensible. 

We  can  afford  to  train  these  people.  We 
have  a  space  program  costing  In  excess  of 
$5  billion  a  year  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
by  1970 — we  can  afford  a  few  million  dollars 
to  put  thousands  of  American  men.  women, 
and  children  on  their  feet  on  this  planet 
by  1970. 

It  Is  really  a  matter  of  national  will  and 
determination — no  less  and  no  more. 

In  reviewing  many  of  the  planning  pro- 
jections for  the  new  era  of  mental  health 
services  in  the  community.  I  have  also  noted 
an  increasing  emphasis  upon  local  respon- 
sibility. The  Federal  share  In  this  com- 
munity mental  health  center  legislation  is 
really  quite  limited;  It  can  actually  only  pro- 
vide a  start  toward  the  big  goal. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  local  govern- 
ments have  dumped  their  unwanted  mental 
patients  upon  the  States.  This  we  will  no 
longer  abide.  We  therefore  must  give  to 
county  and  other  local  governments  tax  re- 
sources sufficient  to  allow  them  to  partic- 
ipate in  these  new  programs.  I  have  heard 
air  »he  bromides  about  local  taxation  reach- 
ing a  confiscatory  level,  and  I  have  a  sepa- 
rate speech  which  I  usually  reserve  for  coun- 
ty commissioners.  The  essence  of  it  goes  like 
this:  As  a  portion  of  real  personal  income 
local  taxes,  like  State  taxes,  have  not  in- 
creased over  the  past  15  years.  A  nation 
which  spends  in  excess  of  $20  billion  on  rec- 
reation, more  than  $U  billion  on  alcoholic 
beverages,  $7  billion  on  tobacco  products, 
and  which  can  produce  8  million  cars  in 
a  year  to  clog  highways  and  freeways  built  at 
a  cost  of  $10  billion  a  year,  can  afford  some 
local  tax  money  to  restore  precious  people 
to    productivity    and    happiness. 

Maybe  what  I  have  outlined  is  a  somewhat 
long  and  arduous  bill  of  particulars.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  beyond  the  capability 
of  a  people  who  created  the  democratic  proc- 
ess on  these  shores. 

Fundamentally,  and  above  all  else,  we  need 
a  strong  citizen  involvement  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  to  present  our  case  not  only  at 
the  Federal  level,  but  primarily  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  are  increasing  in  the  legisla- 
tive area;  I  think  their  constituent  chapters 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
passage  of  the  mental  he.alth  center  staffing 
legislation  during  the  current  year. 

It  is  less  lonely  in  Washington  these  days, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  on  this  great 
qviestlon  is  Increasingly  audible. 

During  the  next  decade,  I  deeply  believe 
that  the  voice  of  the  citizen  will  insist  that 
after  200  years  of  darkness  and  oblivion,  our 
brethren  suffering  In  mind  and  heart  will  re- 
ceive both  compassion  and  care  In  a  manner 
befitting  the  dignity  of  a  great  people. 

I  would  now  like  to  relate  the  foregoing 
comments  to  the  mental  health  situation  in 
Wisconsin    today. 

My  last  appearance  before  a  citizen's  or- 
ganization in  this  State  was  in  1956  when  I 
addressed  the  Dane  County  Mental  Health 
Association.  In  looking  over  the  press 
clippings  resulting  from  that  appearance,  I 
find  that  I  rode  you  pretty  hard  then  for  a 
whole  catalogue  of  deficiencies.  While  in 
Madison,  I  appeared  on  a  statewide  radio 
forum  called  "It's  Later  Than  You  Think," 
and  my  remarks  indicated  that  it  was  even 
later  than  that. 

I  spent  4  hours  touring  Mendota  State 
Hospital,   and  was   deeply   depressed   by   the 


shortages  of  psychiatric  personnel  and  the 
lack  of  Intensive  treatment  in  an  institu- 
tion located  in  your  capital  city.  The  Wis- 
consin Diagnostic  Center  had  been  opened 
several  years  before  my  visit,  and  while  Dr. 
Osborn's  plans  for  it  seemed  quite  exciting, 
the  obstacles  to  Implementation  were  again 
this  same  lack  of  trained  professional  people. 
I  reminded  you  almost  a  decade  ago  that 
■Wisconsin  has  not  yet  implemented  the 
recommendations  of  the  1954  Midwest  Gov- 
trnors'  Conference  on  Mental  Health.  •  •  • 
There  Is  a  definite  need  for  clear,  detailed 
blueprints  lor  Wisconsin's  mental  health  » 
program." 

In  talking  to  State  mental  health  officials. 
I  found  no  indication  that  Wisconsin  had 
ever  begun  the  process  of  training  Its  own 
native  sons  and  daughters  In  the  psychia- 
tric professions  so  necessary  for  the  adequate 
staffing  of  yovir  State  and  county  mental 
hospitals. 

■Wisconsin  has  to  give  stipends  and  grants 
to  those  Interested  In  the  psychiatric  pro- 
fessions and  to  schools  and  hospitals  that 
will  set  up  training  centers,"  I  contended  in 
1056  talk. 

Somewhat  unkindly.  I  called  yovir  attention 
t  the  fact  that  your  neighboring  States  of 
DUnois  and  Michigan  had  embarked  on  care- 
fully thought-out  statewide  programs  In 
support  of  research,  the  training  of  psychia- 
tric personnel  and  the  strengthening  of  com- 
munity mental  health  ser^•ices. 

I  say  to  you  today — almost  a  decade  later — 
that  you  still  have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 
Illinois,  In  addition  to  supporting  two  multi- 
million-dollar Institutes  in  Chicago  for  re- 
search and  training  in  the  fields  of  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation  and.  at  Gales- 
burg  Hospital,  the  finest  research  institute  I 
have  seen  in  any  State  institution  in  the 
country,  Is  currently  leading  the  Nation  In 
the  building  of  a  network  of  eight-zone  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  supported  by 
State  and  local  matching  moneys.  Michigan, 
which  spends  a  higher  per  capita  sum  than 
any  other  State  for  psychiatric  research,  has 
the  finest  network  of  tax-supported  chil- 
dren's residential  treatment  facilities  in  the 
United  States. 

I  realize  that  you  have  made  considerable 
progress  since  1956.  particularly  during  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson.  I 
had  the  distinct  privilege  of  talking  to  him 
on  many  occasions  about  the  mental  health 
program  In  Wisconsin  and  sensed  his  keen 
determination  to  move  forward  In  a  planned, 
coordinated  manner  with  a  particular  em- 
phasis upon  lifting  the  standards  in  your  36 
county  hospitals.  Established  more  jhan  80 
years  ago.  these  hospitals  over  the  years 
became  small,  understaffed  Institutions 
weighted  down  with  the  care  of  chronic 
patients.  Governor  Nelson  established  the 
first  professional  standards  for  care  and 
treatment  in  these  county  hospitals,  and  he 
instituted  a  program  of  State  aid  to  bolster 
their  treatment  potential. 

Governor  Nelson  had  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  could  never  staff 
its  State  and  county  mental  hofpitals  prop- 
erly until  it  developed  a  sUtewide  program 
of  training  its  own  young  people  In  the  vari- 
ous psychiatric  professions.  We  carried  on 
a  lengthy  correspondence  on  this  Issue,  and 
in  1960  he  wrote  me: 

"Recognizing  the  Importance  of  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  a  supply  of  trained  pro- 
fessional staff  to  operate  Its  treatment  pro- 
grams, the  department  of  public  welfare  has 
Inaugurated  a  program  of  educational  sti- 
pends to  psychiatric  residents,  social  work 
trainees,  and  psychology  trainees." 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  research  he 
recommended,  and  the  legislature  provided, 
the  first  State  funds  for  the  Wisconsin  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  at  Madison.  All  of  us  in 
the  mental  health  field  are  Indebted  to  him 
for  these  major  reforms,  as  well  as  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  pioneer  program  for  State 
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aid  to  community  mental  health  clinics,  for 
the  legislation  creating  the  children's  treat- 
ment center,  and  for  many  other  progressive 
mental  health  measures  too  numerous  to 
enumerate  here. 

Since  it  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Nelson,  who  has  continued  his  ardent  sup- 
port of  health  measures  In  Wasliington  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  belongs  to  one  particu- 
lar political  party  which  shall  go  unidenti- 
fied, I  feel  in  all  fairness  that  I  should  point 
out  that  the  outstanding  Republican  spolces- 
mun  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  all 
liealth  matters  is  Representative  Melvin 
Laird  of  Marshfield. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Mel  Laird  has 
been  a  member  of  the  powerful  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  the  past  7 
years  its  ranking  minority  member.  In  the 
Eisenhower  years — when  the  executive 
budgets  were  extremely  tight— Mel  Laird 
frequently  toolt  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
support  increases  in  medical  research  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  in  which 
he  served  so  ably. 

In  an  historic  debate  In  1958.  when  the 
Congress  decided  to  go  considerably  beyond 
the  Eisenhower  budget  in  the  field  of  health, 
Congressman  Laird  had  this  to  say  of  the 
potential  of  medical  research  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  healtli  of  our  people: 

'It  is  this  Iclnd  of  promise  that  can  be 
sensed  in  the  major  disease  research  fields — 
cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  illness,  ar- 
thritis, neurological  illnesses,  dental  diseases 
and  others — that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
raising  rather  than  reducing  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  work  for  next  year  is,  as  I  have 
said,   a   very   wise   investment." 

I  have  testified  before  Congressman  L.aird 
for  11  successive  years  on  behalf  of  the 
budgets  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  I  cannot  say  it  has  always  been 
an  unmitigated  pleasure.  He  does  his 
homework,  he  racks  you  up  if  there  are  any 
soft  items  in  your  presentation,  but  he  is 
eminently  fair  and  he  is  open  to  persuasion. 
This  very  year,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  he 
defended  an  appreciable  Increase  in  the  train- 
ing programs  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  over  the  administration 
budget. 

My  high  regard  for  him  is  shared  by  many 
national  organizations  in  the  health  field. 
Just  last  year,  he  received  the  coveted  Albert 
Lasker  Award— the  "Oscar"  of  medicine— 
for  outstanding  services  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health.  He  has  also  received  awards  from 
the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges,  and  many 
others. 

We  are  trying  to  help  you  at  the  Federal 
level  in  your  efforts  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  treatment  services  in  your  hospitals.  For 
example,  during  the  4  years  of  my  service  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  5-year 
grant  of  approximately  $250,000  to  several 
mvestigators  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
who  are  studying  the  treatment  potential  of 
your  county  hospitals.  As  you  well  know— 
except  for  the  two  Milwaukee  county  hos- 
pitals—professional services  in  these  county 
hospitals  are  still  quite  limited,  so  we  look 
forward  eagerly  to  the  recommendations 
which  will  eventuate  from  the  study. 

As  a  member  of  the  Council,  I  have  also 
been  privileged  to  vote  for  Inservice  training 
grants  designed  to  improve  the  skills  of  the 
nonprofessional  workers,  particularly  psy- 
chiatric aids,  in  your  State  and  county  men- 
tal hospitals.  In  awarding  these  grants  we 
have  given  priority  to  the  needs  of  the  county 
hospitals. 

As  a  member  of  the  Council.  I  have  also 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  2-year  planning 


effort  supported  by  Federal  funds  and  de- 
signed to  create  a  progressive  blueprint  for 
mental  health  care  In  Wisconsin.  In  these 
studies,  you  have  involved  more  than  1.500 
citizens  from  practically  every  county  in  the 
Badger  State. 

I  have  reviewed  quite  carefully  a  resume 
of  this  planning  effort.  I  realize  the  enor- 
mous challenge  Involved  in  recommending  a 
set  of  services  to  care  properly  for  an  esti- 
mated 400.000  of  your  citizens  who  suffer  in 
some  degree  from  an  emotional  disorder. 

I  have  consulted  with  staff  people  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  who 
have  reviewed  your  plans  in  some  detail; 
there  is  a  seeming  consensus  that  you  are 
long  on  generalities  and  short  on  specifics 
For  example,  in  1964  you  spent  $75  million 
in  public  moneys  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  mentally  retarded,  but  only 
about  1  percent  of  this  sum  for  the  research 
which  is  the  only  way  we  can  eventually  re- 
duce this  heavy  load  in  human  agony  and 
losses  to  our  economy.  I  do  not  find  any 
sparkling  proposals  for  new  research  efforts 
beyond  the  recommendation  for  a  proposed 
mental  retardation  center. 

In  the  summary  report,  which  I  have 
studied  very  closely,  I  find  a  number  of  plat- 
itudinous sentences  which  disturb  me.  For 
example:  "Schools  are  ideally  suited  for  pre- 
vention, casefinding.  counseling,  and  re- 
ferral." This  seemingly  innocuous  state- 
ment Is  really  nonsense.  Our  public  schools 
today,  overcrowded  and  underfinanced  are 
ideally  suited  for  the  creation  and  nurturing 
of  emotional  disorder.  This  is  true  of  every 
school  system  I  have  investigated,  includlnR 
New  York  City,  during  the  past  decade. 

Your  report  also  confirms  a  longstanding 
suspicion  of  mine  that  you  are  weighted  down 
with  a  heavy  bureaucratic  structure  of  agen- 
cies which  dabble  in  various  degrees  in  the 
mental  health  pie.  First  of  all,  I  am  not 
happy  with  a  division  of  mental  hygiene 
under  a  most  capable  individual.  Dr.  Leonard 
Ganser.  which  is  subsumed  under  an  overall 
State  department  of  public  health.  Mental 
health  is  big  business  these  days,  and  it 
should  have  a  voice  at  the  cabinet  level  in 
Wisconsin. 

Furthermore,  I  am  puzzled  that  the  State 
plan  for  construction  and  operation  of  men- 
tal health  centers,  under  the  landmark  1963 
and  1965  Federal  mental  health  legislation 
is  to  be  administered  by  your  State  board  of 
health.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
comprehensive  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  planning  program  was  properly 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene. In  other  words,  one  agency  super- 
vises the  overall  planning  and  another 
agency  plans  the  construction  of  facilities 
How  divisive  can  you  get? 

Then  you  have  another  agency— the  men- 
tnl  health  advisory  committee.  In  the  sum- 
mary of  your  State  planning  efforts,  this 
agency  is  referred  to  as  "the  statutory  body 
for  examining  the  State's  needs  and  making 
recommendations  for  better  services,  but  it 
was  not  Intended  or  set  up  for  extended  plan- 
ning or  administration." 

If  it  was  not  set  up  for  these  purposes, 
tlien  what  is  the  Justification  for  its  exist- 
ence? I  note,  incidentally,  that  this  advisory 
committee  is  quite  critical  of  the  amorphous 
generalities  contained  In  the  final  plannin-' 
report. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  this  repetitive  emphasis  upon  the 
creation  of  more  agencies  and  more  planning 
For  example,  the  summary  planning  report 
says:  "Wisconsin  has  the  resources  for  effec- 
tive programs.  It  is  also  blessed  with  many 
competent  professionals  with  creative  ideas. 
The  difficulty  until  now  has  been  converting 
these  ideas  and  these  resources  into  programs 
and  services." 

I  agree  with  the  foregoing  statement. 
Your  potential  is  enormous — so  enormous 
that  you  may  eventually  catch  up  with  Iowa, 
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Illinois,  and  Michigan.  However,  what  is  the 
planning  report's  major  recommendation  for 
catching  up?  It  is.  and  I  quote  verbatim 
from  the  summary  report: 

"There  should  be  created  a  State  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  program  de 
velopment  committee." 

In  another  section  of  the  summary  reoort 
there  Is  this  gem :  j       i'     <.. 

"The  urgent  task  is  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  forming  the  committees." 

As  one  who  has  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  Wisconsin  mental  health  program 
over  the  past  decade.  I  ask  you  in  good 
conscience  in  what  decade  will  you  stop 
planning  and  start  the  creation  of  a  network 
of  community  mental  health  services  de- 
signed to  bring  intensive  treatment  to  every 
adult  and  every  child  in  Wisconsin  who 
needs  It? 

No  committee,  or  committees,  will  bring 
these  services  to  you  and  your  loved  ones— 
they  will  be  brought  to  them  by  professional 
people  trained  by  you  here  in  Wisconsin  to 
work  in  modern  psychiatric  facilities  built 
by  a  combination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
efforts. 

Those  of  us  who  devised  the  mental  health 
planning  grant  program  back  in  1962  en- 
visioned it  very  clearly  as  a  one-time  oppor- 
tunity for  every  State  in  the  country  to 
assess  the  extent  of  the  problems  of  mental 
Illness  and  mental  retardation  and  come  up 
with  concrete  proposals  designed  to  combat 
them. 

I  served  on  the  congressionally  sponsored 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health.  The  title  of  its  final  report  was 
"Action  for  Mental  Health."  Out  of  that 
report  came  a  series  of  legislative  proposals 
which  are  now  on  the  statute  books. 

We  did  not  propose  any  additional 
committees. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  all  of  you 
good  people  who  are  involved  in  this  mental 
health  revolution  move  into  the  action  phase 
in  Wisconsin.  For  almost  two  centuries  the 
mentally  ill  of  this  Nation  have  been  isolated 
in  what  I  have  often  referred  to  as  "human 
warehouses." 

Now  you  have  the  precious  opportunity  to 
unshackle  them— you,  the  people.  Not 
committees,  not  bureaucratic  agencies  but 
you  the  people. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FELTON  M. 
JOHNSTON 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  forth- 
coming retirement  of  Mr.  Felton  Mc- 
Lellan  "Skeeter"  Johnston  as  Secrctai-y 
to  the  Senate  removes  from  this  body 
one  of  its  most  dedicated  and  able  aids. 

For  more  than  35  years  Skeeter  John- 
ston has  served  his  Nation  well.  Except 
for  a  brief  period  during  World  War  II 
when  he  served  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
Skeeter  has  rendered  an  invaluable 
sei-vice  to  the  Senate.  During  his  tenure 
here,  he  has  served  as  Secretary  from  the 
Senate  majority  and  minority  and.  for 
the  past  decade,  as  Secretaiy  to  the 
Senate. 

Skeeter  Johnston  leaves  the  Senate 
with  the  satisfaction  that  accompanies 
a  job  well  done.  I  personally  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unstinting  help, 
v/hich  has  made  my  work  here  much 
easier  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
I  am  thankful,  as  I  know  my  fellov/  Sen- 
ators are,  that  although  Skeeter  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Senate,  he  intends  to 
remain  here  in  Washington.  After  some 
33  years  in  the  Senate,  a  tenure  few  of 
us  can  claim,  it  is  reassuring  that  he  will 
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remain  nearby  and  will  be  available  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Although  he  has  never  sought  elective 
office,  Skeeter's  career  has  always  been 
in  politics.  In  addition  to  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Senate,  he  lias  been  vei-y 
active  in  the  work  of  his  party.  These 
activities  were  highlighted  when  he  was 
chosen  to  sei-ve  as  executive  director  of 
the  Platform  Committees  of  two  Nation- 
al Democratic  Conventions.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  instrumental  in  drafting 
the  program  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
the  Presidential  elections  of  1948  and 
1952. 

I  should  like  to  mention  jast  one  addi- 
tional item  concerning  Skeeter  John- 
ston. It  is  not  too  well  known  that,  in 
addition  to  his  success  as  a  public  ser- 
vant, he  also  is  an  avid  student  of 
spheniscidae.  Ever  since  seeing  a  speci- 
men in  London  in  1939,  his  hobby  has 
been  collecting  replicas  of  penguins.  For 
many  years,  until  his  collection  grew  too 
large,  they  graced  his  office  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  con- 
veisation  amoilg  his  visitors. 

In  associating  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleagues  praising  Skeeter's  John- 
ston's fine  qualities,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  many  fine  years  of 
service  and  great  contributions  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  wish  for  him  and  his  fam- 
ily continued  success  and  happiness. 


A  POSITIVE  MARITIME  POLICY- 
TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BREW- 
STER OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  fiom  Mary- 
land, Senator  Brewster,  was  appointed 
to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  Since  that  time 
he  has  become  one  of  the  most  consist- 
ent and  convincing  advocates  of  a  pow- 
erful merchant  marine  and  a  strong 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  industry.  In 
recent  weeks  Senator  Brewster  has  been 
an  equally  consistent  and  convincing 
Clitic  of  present  maritime  and  adminis- 
tration policy  and  of  the  recent  Inter- 
agency Maritime  Task  Force  Report. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  deeply  concerned  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  rightly  so. 

His  views  are  clearly  presented  in  an 
article  which  he  wrote  for  the  Maritime 
Reporter  and  Engineering  Nev.s.  This 
excellent  article  is  carried  in  their  is- 
sue of  October  15,  1965.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator's  timely 
call  for  a  positive  maritime  policy  be 
printed  at  this  point  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M,•1RYL.^ND  Senator  Calls  for  Positive  Mari- 
time Policy — Brewster  Decries  Low 
Status  of  American  Merchant  Marine 

(By  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster) 
(Note— Daniel  B.  Brewster.  U.S.  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Daniel  Baugh  Brewster, 
Democrat,  of  Glyudon.  Md.,  was  born  on 
November  23,  1923,  in  Baltimore  County, 
Md. 

(Senator  Brewster  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  in  1942.  He  rose  from  private 
to  captain  and  served  2  years  In  the  South 


Pacific.  He  was  wounded,  decorated  with  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Purple  Hesu-t,  and  the  Gold 
Star  In  lieu  of  a  second  Purple  Heart.  He 
is  now  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

(He  attended  Princeton  and  Johns  Hopkins 
Universities,  and  received  his  LL.B.  from  tlie 
University  of  Maryland  In  1949.  In  1950,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates from  Baltimore  County  at  the  age  of 
27.  He  was  reelected  to  the  legislature  in 
1954. 

(In  1958,  Mr.  Brewster  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  86th  Con- 
gress, from  Maryland's  2d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. He  was  reelected  to  the  Congress  in 
1960,  and  for  two  terms  served  on  the  power- 
ful   House    Armed    Services    Committee. 

(Mr.  Brewster  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  November  6,  1962,  for  a  6-year 
term.  He  serves  on  the  Armed  Services, 
Commerce,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

(In  1964.  he  successfully  represented  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  the  Maryland  Democratic 
primary.  Later  in  the  year,  Senator  Brew- 
ster was  chairman  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  Atlantic  City. 

(Senator  Brewster  is  a  former  president 
and  a  present  director  of  the  Maryland  State 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Society  at  Timonium. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  YMCA,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  American  Legion,  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  and  attends  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church. 

(Senator  and  Mrs.  Brewster  own  and  oper- 
ate a  cattle,  horse,  and  grain  farm  near 
Glyndon,  Md.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
sons — Danny,  Jr.,  an*  Gerry.) 

The  report  of  the  President's  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Maritime  Policy  has  been  made 
"unofficially  available"  and  its  recommenda- 
tions have  been  carried  by  major  newspapers 
and  trade  journals.  Whatever  the  propriety 
of  such  a  premnture  release,  tlie  fat  is  now 
in  the  fire.  These  recommendations  ob- 
viously present  tiie  trend  of  thinicing  of 
the  task  force,  and  as  such  cannot  go  un- 
challenged. 

The  rep>ort  requires  comment  from  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  a  strong  American  merchant  marine.  I 
believe  that  the  task  force  prop>osals  would 
destroy  that  kind  of  merchant  marine.  Im- 
plementation of  these  recommendations 
would  mean  a  merchant  marine  neither 
strong,  nor  American. 

It  would  produce  an  incalculable  loss  to 
U.S.  prestige.  Not  only  our  prestige,  but 
our  power  would  be  gone. 

It  would  mean  the  end  of  passenger  serv- 
ice by  American  lines. 

It  would  mean  an  immediate  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  4.000  Americans,  and  a  long- 
run  loss  of  20,000  American  shipboard  jobs, 
as  the  task  force  admits.  The  report  de- 
clares that  the  loss  of  the.se  jobs  is  inevitable; 
I  do  not  believe  tliat  this  is  necessarily  the 
case.  I  certainly  do  not  contemplate  the 
loss  of  20,000  American  jobs  with  equanimity. 

Tlie  losses  to  employment  in  American 
shipyards  would  be  equally  grave.  The  re- 
port urges  "reduction"  of  shipyard  capacity 
to  a  level  which  would  "adequately  support 
the  national  security."  Press  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  recent  Vietnam  buildup  has 
strained  present  shipyard  capacity;  future 
mobilizations  would  probably  result  in 
shortages  and  critical  delays.  Reduced  ship- 
yard capacity  would  mean  still  less  adequate 
.■support  for  our  national  security. 

The  task  force  apparently  has  given  sliort 
fhrift  to  balance-of-payments  considerations. 
The  prop>osed  elimination  of  American  pas- 
senger service  alone  would  result  in  an  an- 
nual loss  of  some  $125  million.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  of  work  to  foreign  shipyards  would 


compound  this  problem.  And  implementa- 
tion of  these  proposals  would,  by  the  re- 
port's own  admission,  further  reduce  the 
meager  9  percent  of  this  country's  foreign 
trade  which  is  carried  on  our  own  ships. 
Every  ton  of  cargo  carried  on  foreign  ships 
means  dollars  paid  to  other  nations. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  group 
could  have  arrived  at  conclusions  with  such 
far-reaching  Implications  in  a  period  of  only 
2  months — from  June  22  to  August  20,  the 
date  of  the  report.  And  the  premature  dis- 
closure of  these  conclusions  is  absolutely 
shocking. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  great  State  of 
Maryland,  which  contains  the  second  leading 
port  in  the  Nation.  Baltimore.  I  have  gained 
some  experience  in  the  problems  of  the  mari- 
time industry.  This  experience  has  led  me 
to  certain  conclusions  about  our  merchant 
marine  policy.  I  personally  submitted  these 
conclusions  to  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dential task  force  for  their  consideration. 
Let  me  review  these  policy  suggestions 
briefly. 

Before  I  make  any  suggestions  about  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  policy,  however,  let  us 
consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  vigorous 
and  progressive  policy  is  necessary. 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  set  forth  the  objectives 
of  the  Congress.  Since  these  objectives 
have  since  been  obscvu-ed  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, ignored,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
this  declaration  of  policy: 

It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  mercliant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry 
its  domestic  waterborne  commerce  and  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  waterborne  export 
and  import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  waterborne  com- 
merce at  all  times:  (b)  capable  of  serving  as 
a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency:  (c)  owned  and  oi>er- 
ated  under  the  United  States  insofar  as  may 
be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best 
equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of 
vessels,  constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen 
personnel. 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  the  development 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  national  defense, 
there  is  no  question  that  a  large  and  eflfjcient 
merchant  marine,  coupled  with  a  healthy 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  industry,  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  our  national 
security.  Vessels  are  needed  for  troop  trans- 
port: the  entire  First  Cavalry  Di%-ision  em- 
barked for  Vietnam  in  August  by  ship.  They 
are  needed  for  supply  functions  as  well. 
Some  600  ships  were  required  to  supply  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Korea,  and  the  present  situ- 
ation in  southeast  Asia  has  demonstrated 
the  continuing  need  for  such  vessels.  The 
shipyards,  both  naval  and  private,  must  also 
be  ready  to  activate  and  repair  vessels  for 
service  in  the  national  defense.  Tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  Harvard  Business  School  study 
for  the  Navy  Department  in  1945  still  holds 
true  today: 

"The  controlimg  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  activities  in  the  United  States 
in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  wartime  is  the 
national  security." 

The  value  to  U.S.  comnicrce  of  a  healthy 
merchant  marine  is  equally  clear.  There 
will  be  gains  in  employment.  In  returns  to 
the  American  economy,  and  in  reliability  if 
"a  substantial  part "  of  cur  commerce  is 
carried  In  U.S.  bottoms.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  light  of  persistent  balance-of- 
p:i3rments  difficulties.  Yet  t^ay  only  9 
percent  of  our  foreign  commerce  moves  in 
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Amerlo:m-HiiK      vctutcla.      Nurwo(;lait      oiirrlers 

tninspurt  twice  ua  imich  of  the  Aiiu-rlnm  for- 

"    i-lKM    iriKlo   US   U.S.   lliiKsJilps;    I.IIhtIii   carries 

tijrco   times  as  imirli  as  we  do.     And  even 

fronj  tills  poor  position,  wc  are  losing  ground. 

These  conrcrn.s  become  nil  the  more  urgent 

111  view  of  the  rapid  building  of  the  lleot.s  of 

other  nations,  nio.st  e.speclally  of  the  Hovlet 

Union.     Tlio  United  States  ranks  only  fourth 

In  the  world  In  number  of  ship.s  attoat.     The 

Soviet    Union    has    already    surpa.ssed    ua    In 

n umber  of  ships  In  iho  active  llect.  and  may 

.shortly  exceed  us  In  total  tonnage  afloat. 

While   iiiiflon.s   like  .Japan  and   Norway  are 
ciH;agcd    In    ilctermlned   elforts   to    build    up 
ilu'lr  lU^et.'?.  we  are  falling  farther  and  farther 
heluiid.     We  now  rank   no  higher  than    :ith 
among    shipbuilding    nations    of    the    world. 
The  United  States      the  leading  tradhi.:   na- 
tlon  In  the  world     risks  becoming  low  man 
on  the  ti>fem  pole  <ir  International  shipping 
Under     nonnal     circumstances,     a     nation 
whose  economy  Is  ba.-ed  upon  free  enterprl.se 
regards  a  sulvsUly  sy.stem  as  alien  anti   undc- 
.slrable.     It  .seems  to  me.  however,  llmt  Ihcie 
are    certain    goals     the    ones    enumerated    In 
the    VXU;  act     which    can    he   achieved    onlv 
through  the  maliUenance  of  a  healthy  Amer- 
uin     shipping    and     slilpbulldliig    Indu.stry. 
Due     to    .several     factors,     notably     the     high 
^^t.lndard    of    living    of    American    workmeii. 
these   goaKs   simply   cannot   be   met   without 
f.overnment   .subsidy,      it  is   for   this  reason 
that,  although  I  syinpathl/,c  with  those  who 
iltsllke   the  general   principle  of  Ciovernment 
subsidy.    I    feel    that    certain    forms   of   sub- 
siilv  are  es-sentljil  In  this  ca.se. 

Const ru<t ion  subsidies  are  an  Importan? 
means  of  Insuring  t!ie  :!de<inacy  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  of  our  shlpV.irds.  Ii 
.seems  to  mc  to  be  advisable  to  continue  th. 
present  sy  .tcm  of  construction  dtllorential 
-subsidies  to  the  liner  lleet.  The  U.S.  liner 
licet  Is  the  tlncst  In  the  world,  due  In  I.uge 
part  to  the  Ciovernmcnt  .>.ld  program  30  per- 
cent of  the  20-knot  cargoltner  vessels  In 
the  w.>rld  have  been  built  and  operated  In  the 
United  States.  This  p.irt  of  the  program 
should  continue. 

The  first  Subcommittee  of  the  Maritime 
Ad\i.sory  Conunittee.  after  long  and  careful 
study  of  US.  needs,  has  concluded  th;;t  a 
bulk  carrier  construction  c.ld  program  is  de- 
sirable.    This  has  long  been   my  position. 

CMven  the  requirement  tl-.:it  shijxs  be  built 
In  the  United  States,  we  must  recognize  thai 
this  country  will  never  nciulre  an  emclent 
bulk  carrier  lUvt  without  (.'.overnment  sub- 
sidy. And  it  Is  nuxst  cert  ilnU  In  the  national 
Interest  th.u  such  a  f.ect  of  dry  bulk  carriers 
be  devetojved. 

S-.uh  .1  program  would  .uia  $ioO  miihon  to 
the  annual  subsidy  of  nearly  $400  million 
tor  a  total  cxpondlture  of  approximately 
?o7v)  million. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  tix--  l.irge  a  price 
to  p.iy  for  the  development  of  a  bufk  carrier 
rteet.  which  can  be  of  Inestimable  value  to 
this  country  In  the  future.  Moreover,  a  sub- 
-sijuuhu  portion  of  every  dollar  of  subsidy 
will  return  to  the  Government  In  the  form  of 
income  or  corporation  taxes. 

It  might  prove  necessary,  once  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  dry-buik  carriers  Is  com- 
pleted, to  grant  an  operating  subsidy  to  this 
segment  of  the  fleet  as  well.  I  would  pro- 
pose, however,  that  no  such  action  be  under- 
taken until  a  detailed  study  of  the  require- 
ments had  been  completed.  With  the 
modernization  of  the  fleet  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  cargo-preference  assistance,  the 
dry-btjlk  carriers  might  well  prove  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

r  have  cosponsored  In  the  Senate  a  bill 
S.  1d58.  which  would  allow  the  creation  of 
tax-free  reserve  funds  for  the  construction  of 
new  vessels.  The  enactment  of  such  a  pro- 
pos.\l  would  provide  construction  assistance 
'■o  the  other  nonsubsldlzed  operators.  The 
continuation  of  present  trade-in  procedures 
Is  also  to  be  recommended.    Taken  together. 


this  ctmstructlon  aaslstitiicc  for  liners,  dry- 
bulk  carriers,  and  others  would  provide  a 
well-rounded  program  of  nuxlcrnlzatlon  of 
tho  U.S.  carRo  lleet. 

Another  Important  area  In  which  Ciovern- 
ment a.sslstanco  Is  given  Is  that  of  operating 
subsidies.  Duo  to  the  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  American  seamen,  there  appears  to  be 
no  alternatlvo  to  continued  operating  sub- 
sidles,  if  wc  are  to  continue  to  hire  American 
crews  and  operate  vessels  under  the  Ameri- 
can ll.ig.  These  subsidies  must  therefore  be 
continued. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  Increase  In  construction  subsidies,  such 
us  I  have  urged,  would  produce  a  much  more 
nuHlern  and  efllclent  American  fleet.  This 
In  turn  would  reduce  the  nmouiit  of  oi)crat- 
Ing  subsidy  neede.l. 

Another  area  In  which  the  Government 
can  be  of  great  assistance  In  promoting  a 
healthy  menhant  marine  Is  In  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  cargo  preference.  Public  Law 
(504.  enacted  In  1954.  provides  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  U.S.  Ooverimient-gencratcd 
cargo  shall  be  carried  In  American-Mag  ves- 
sel.';. If  such  vessels  are  available  at  "fair 
and  reasonable  rates."  In  addition,  all  mill- 
tury  cargoes  must  be  shipped  on  American- 
flag  ships. 

Three  years  ago.  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy reallirmed  the  Importance  of  this  cargo 
preference,  stating  in  particular  that  the 
50-percent  requirement  "is  a  minimum,  and 
It  shall  be  the  objective  of  each  agency  to 
ship  a  m  X  mum  of  such  caroges  on  U  S  -flau 
v-ssels."  ° 

Despite  this  explicit  Presidential  order, 
flioe  have  been  numerous  occasions  on 
whi.h  the  requirement  has  not  'jeen  met. 

Close  congressional  supervision  has  re- 
sulled  in  some  Improvement  of  the  situation 
since  then,  but  American  cargo  shipping  Is 
still  in  a  weak  and  rapidly  deteriorating 
cond'tlon.  The  temptation  for  Government 
agencies  to  ship  In  lorelgn  bottoms  at  lower 
rates  still  appears  to  be  strong. 

I.  therefore,  feel  that  a  reaffirmation  and 
exten.ston  of  the  cargo-preference  policy 
would  be  appropriate.  The  U.S.  merchant 
marine  cannot  remain  healthy  without  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  cargo.  Tlic  U  S  Oov 
ernmenf.  which  Is  the  Immediate  beneflclarv 
of  .1  strong  m-rchant  marine  In  time  of 
emergency,  should  be  the  first  to  give  the 
American  vessels  that  cargo.  I.  therefore 
propose  that  75  percent  of  this  Governments 
cargo  be  shlpiK-d  In  American  bottoms  Iii 
addition,  the  Congress  should  continue  to 
oversee  carefully  the  administration  of  the 
eirgo-prefrrence  -.ws.  As  a  member  of  the 
Merc-h.-int  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee. I  will  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  comply  with  these  regula- 
tions whenever  prncticable. 

In  general,  the  Government  should  exoand 
and  ntensify  its  etfoi  is  to  promote  shipping 
in  American  bottoms.  Some  of  these  effortl 
can  be  direct:  through  an  expanded  and 
strictly  enforced  cargo  preference  program  - 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  reduced  as  In- 
cre.ising  modernization  brings  American 
shipping  rates  Into  line  with  foreign  rates. 

Other  efforts  can  be  indirect:  the  Mari- 
time Administrations  continuing  promotion 
"For  Trade  or  Trips.  American  Ships."  is  an 
ex.ample.  Such  a  dual  program,  efficiently 
administered,  would  gre.itly  strengthen  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  next  area  of  maritime  policy  which 
deserves  attention  Is  labor-management  re- 
lations. The  labor  situation  has  been  chaotic 
in  recent  years.  I  strongly  feel  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  this  deplorable 
situation — operating  as  far  as  po.ssible  within 
the  framework  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
When  the  Government  and  the  t-ixpayers 
of  this  country  have  as  big  a  stake  in  the 
maritime  industry  as  they  do — to  the  extent 
of  nearly  $400  million  annually— they  h.ive 
a   right   to   expect   some   stiibllity    in    l.bor- 
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management  relations,  and  some  contlnuitv 
In  the  service  for  which  they  are  paying  a 
large  part  of  the  bills.  «-  j     b  a 

Tho    Government    should    require    a    no 
strike  clause  In  the  labor  contracts  affcctlnB 
all  construction  and  operations  which  it  sub 
sldlzes.     Only  In  this  manner  can  some  con- 
tinuity ol  service  be  Insured. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
proposing  compulsory  arbitration  of  coUec- 
tlvo  bargaining  Issues.  When  a  contract 
comes  up  for  negotiation,  there  should  be 
free  and  unimpaired  collective  bargaining 
alde<l  perhaps  by  Federal  mediation  If  such 
mediation  would  assist  In  preventing  a  work 
stoppage. 

Dut.  once  a  contract  has  been  agreed  upon 
issues  which  arise  during  the  life  of  the 
contract  should  be  settled  by  arbitration— 
not  by  strike  or  by  lockout.  The  Federal 
Government  should  m.'ike  this  a  prerequisite 
of  any  construction  or  operating  subsidy. 

Lastly.  I  oircr  several  recommend.! tlons 
which  bear  on  the  private  shipyards  of  the 
Nation.  I  think  It  should  be  the  general 
objocllvc  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  continued  health  of  the  prl- 
v.ito  shipyards. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
I  would  oppose  a  total  ban  on  the  purchase 
of  any  vessels  abroad,  but  I  believe  that  no 
inch  purchases  In  foreign  shipyards  should 
be  made  without  careful  consultation  with 
the  Congress.  Twice  during  the  past  year, 
such  purchases  have  been  suggested.  The 
general  rule  to  be  breached  only  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances— should  be  that  no 
work  which  could  be  done  in  American  yards 
thereby  fostering  a  substantial  Amerlcaii 
construction  and  repair  capacity,  should  be 
given  to  foreign  yards. 

The  Defense  Department  can  aid  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  private  shipyard 
Industry  in  another  way:  by  guaranteeing  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  naval  repair  and 
conversion  work  to  the  private  yards.  The 
65  35  provision  formerly  included  in  the  an- 
nual Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
would  be  an  effective  means  of  guaranteeing 
a  minimum  of  35  percent  of  such  work  to 
private  yards. 

llie  proposals  which  I  have  made  would 
not  be  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  adopted,  they  might  raise  the  pres- 
ent total  annual  maritime  expenditure  sub- 
stantially. But  a  nation  which  can  aftord 
$3.2  billion  for  space.  It  seems  to  me  can 
also  afford  to  spend  sufficient  funds  to  In.surc 
an  adequate  merchant  marine. 

And  it  would  be  shortsighted  indeed  to 
assume  that  funds  spent  to  assist  the  main- 
tenance of  our  merchant  marine  are  funds 
lost.  Not  only  will  they  produce  an  elTectUe 
and  efficient  merchant  marine  for  wartime 
and  peacetime  activity,  not  only  will  thcv 
s.ive  the  United  States  substantial  amounts 
of  dollars  on  her  international  balance  of 
payments,  not  only  will  they  provide  Jobs 
for  American  seamen  and  shipyard  workers 
but  they  Will  be  paid  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  large  part,  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
Thus,  the  additional  spending  which  would 
be  entailed  would  represent  a  relatively  small 
but  very  Important  investment— one  of  the 
best  Investments,  in  my  Judgment,  which 
our  Government  could  make. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COLONEL      ' 
VANDERVORT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  who 
is  retiring  from  the  Army  at  the  end  of 
this  month  after  24  years  of  outstandfn-? 
active  service. 

Colonel  Vandervort  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate,  where  he 
has  long  rendered  distinguished  service 
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as  liaison  officer  of  the  U.S.  Ai-my  to  the 
tt  q  fiprifltc 

Colonel  Vandervort,  in  his  capacity  as 
liaison  officer  to  the  Senate,  was  always 
cooperative  in  handling  the  many  prob- 
lems handed  over  to  him  by  those  of  us 
in  this  body.  He  handled  these  problems 
with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  dis- 
patch and  always  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Unquestionably  he 
is  a  man  of  great  character  and  integrity. 
The  Department  of  the  Ai-my  certainly 
can  feel  just  pride  in  having  an  officer 
of  his  caliber,  and  I  am  sure  will  regret 
the  fact  that  he  is  retiring.  He  has  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  the  armed 
sei'vices. 

I  am  proud  to  have  Colonel  Vandervort 
as  a  friend  and  certainly  wish  him  well 
in  all  future  endcavoi-s.  We  will  miss 
him  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  also  want 
to  express  my  sincere  best  wishes  to  him 
for  continued  happiness  and  success. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA'S  UNANIMOUS 
PRIDE  IN  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovernI.  who  is 
necessarily  absent.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  brief  statement  by  him 
anc.  an  editorial  inserted  in  the  Record. 
I  am  pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent this  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement   by    Senator   McGovern 

south  dakota's  unanimous  pride  in 

vice   pre-sident    humphrey 

Tlie  unanimity  of  South  Dakota's  pride  in 

her   native  son.   the  Vice  President   of  the 

United   States,   is  reflected  in  a  Sioux  Falls 

Argus-Leader  editorial  on  October   10,   1965, 

written  by  its  veteran  editor-emeritus,  F.  C. 

Christopherson. 

In  his  editorial.  Mr.  Christopherson  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  man  with  some  concern 
about  the  liberality  of  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey s  philosophy,  but  concludes  that  the 
sobering  influence  of  the  responsibilities  of 
office  temper  actions  and  the  Nation  would 
have  no  need  for  concern  about  the  quality 
of  its  leadership  tinder  our  former  associate, 
now  the  Vice  President. 
Mr.  Christopherson  writes: 
"In  South  Dakota  we  bask  in  the  reflected 
glow  of  the  native  son  who  has  become  so 
prominent.  I  feel  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  man  whom  this  region 
has  produced. 

"He  is  a  man  of  charm.  Even  many  who 
disagree  sharply  with  him  on  policy  grant 
that  they  like  him.  The  fact  is  that  few 
dislike  Humphrey. 

"He  Is  a  man  of  character.  "Hiough  he 
has  been  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  politics 
in  many  hectic  political  campaign  battles, 
his  integrity  is  respected.  His  associates  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  trust  him. 

"He  has  vision,  energy,  compassion,  and 
imagination.  His  experience  in  government 
has  been  broad  and  comprehensive.  He  has 
poise  and  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
concisely  in  periods  of  stress." 

I  From    the    Sioux    Palls    (S.    Dak.)     Argus- 
Leader,  Oct.  10, 19651 


Eyes  of  World  on  Man  Prom  Soitth  Dakota 
(By  P.  C.  Christopherson) 
For  a  while  last  week  the  grave  responsibil- 
ities of  the  White  House  rested  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  native  South  Dakotan. 


The  man  who  assumed  these  extraordinary 
duties — very  likely  the  world's  most  Im- 
portant—was born  in  the  small  community 
of  Wallace  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Water- 
town,  went  to  high  school  In  the  slightly 
larger  town  of  Doland  in  Splnk  County  and 
moved  with  his  family  to  Huron  while  he 
was  In  his  early  twenties. 

He  was  born  to  neither  fame  nor  fortune. 
And  his  family  experienced,  as  did  most 
South  Dakotans,  the  vicissitudes  of  drought, 
dust,  and  depression. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  life.  The  average  family 
was  pleased,  Indeed,  to  be  able  at  that  time 
to  acquire  the  necessities  of  life.  The  lux- 
uries were  out  of  reach. 

Those  were  the  rugged  formative  years  of 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  Nation's  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  the  man  who  was  in  effect  the 
Nation's  Chief  Executive  while  President 
Johnson  was  undergoing  surgery. 

WHAT     HIS     ROLE     MEANS 

Humphrey's  special  responsibility,  of 
course,  continues  and  will  be  particularly 
present  until  President  Johnson  has  re- 
covered fully  from  his  hospitalization.  It 
will  continue  thereafter  also  to  a  substan- 
tial degree  as  long  as  he  Is  Vice  President. 
And  there's  always  the  possibility,  as  the 
historical  record  demonstrates,  that  he  may 
be  catapulted  suddenly  into  the  awesome 
atmosphere  of  the  President's  chair  with  both 
the  full  title  and  the  duties. 

In  that  event  he  would  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  world's  most  powerful  Nation. 
His  comments  on  public  affairs,  even  casual 
remarks  would  be  studied  in  Moscow.  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Pelplng,  and  everywhere  else 
where  statesmen  assemble. 

His  words  could  spread  shudders  through- 
out the  world  or  sensations  of  relief.  His 
acts  could  affect  the  lives  of  those  who  live 
in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  on  the  steppes  of 
Russia,  and  in  the  swamps  of  Vietnam. 

A     RAPID     UPWARD    SURGE 

There  was  nothing  in  the  early  years  of 
Humphrey  in  South  Dakota  to  suggest  that 
destiny  had  marked  him  for  such  a  con- 
spicuous role. 

He  was  a  typical  child  of  the  prairies  in 
his  first  few  years  in  Wallace.  He  was  Just 
another  vigorous  and  rambunctious  high 
school  student  In  Doland,  and  he  plodded 
along  with  other  young  men  while  he  worked 
in  his  father's  drugstore  in  Huron. 

But  there  was  within  him.  as  his  spar- 
kling career  subsequently  demonstrated,  a 
yearning  to  broaden  his  vision  and  his  apti- 
tude. Always  he  was  learning  and,  as  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  he  moved  ahead. 
Once  on  his  way.  he  stepped  rapidly  up  the 
ladder  of  fame  and  public  responsibility.  He 
was  elected  mayor  of  Minneapolis  in  1945 
and  reelected  in  1947.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U  S  Senate  in  1948  and  reelected  in  1954  and 
1960.  It  was  in  1964  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  Vice  Presidency,  assuming  office  on 
January  20,  1965. 

OUR  pride  in  HUMPHREY 

In  South  Dakota  we  bask  in  the  reflected 
glow  of  the  native  son  who  has  become  so 
prominent.  And  I  feel  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  man  whom  this 
region  has  produced. 

He  is  a  man  of  charm.  Even  many  who 
disagree  sharply  with  him  on  policy  grant 
that  they  like  him.  The  fact  is  that  few 
persons  dislike  Humphrey. 

He  is  a  man  of  character.  Though  he  has 
been  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  politics  in 
many  hectic  campaign  battles,  his  integrity 
is  respected.  His  associates  on  both  sides  of 
the  public  aisle  trust  him. 

He  has  vision,  energy,  compassion,  and 
Imagination.  His  experience  in  government 
has  been  broad  and  comprehensive.  He  has 
poise  and  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
concisely  in  periods  of  stress. 


the  dictates  of  FATE 

In  the  minds  of  many  persons,  Humphrey 
Is  too  liberal  in  his  public  philosophy.  I 
share  that  appraisal  and  would  feel  more 
comfortable  about  his  possible  elevation  to 
the  Presidency  if  he  were  more  conservative. 

Yet — and  I  don't  believe  I'm  Influenced  un- 
duly by  the  fact  he  is  a  native  South  Da- 
kotan— the  prospect  of  Humphrey  being  in 
the  White  House  doesn't  disturb  me.  Such 
a  role,  one  may  be  sure,  would  bring  to  the 
fore  a  determination  to  serve  well  with  vigor. 
And  there  is  to  be  considered  the  sobering 
influence  of  the  high  office. 

President  Johnson  is  now  making  an  ex- 
cellent recovery  from  his  operation  and 
there's  nothing  to  suggest  that  he  won't 
complete  his  term.  But  fate  Is  unpredict- 
able. If  It  should  decree  that  It  U  to  be 
President  Humphrey,  not  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  the  Nation  need  have  no  concern 
about  the  quality  of  its  leadership. 


COMMUNIST  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
STILL  A  POLICE  STATE 

Mr.     DOUGLAS.     Mr.     President,     a 
noteworthy  letter  to  the  editor  from  Mr.    , 
Peter  Zenkl,  former  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Czechoslovakia,  appeared  in  the 
Washington   Post    this    morning.     Mr. 
Zenkl  reminds  us  that  despite  the  public 
relations  campaign  to  show  the  beauty 
and  cultural  attractions  of  his  homeland, 
that  country  is  still  oppressed  by  a  Com- 
munist, totalitarian,  police  state.     The 
Communist  regime  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
inviting    Americans    to    come    to    see 
Czechoslovakia,  but  its  press,  radio  and 
television  pours  forth,  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, vicious  daily  attacks  against  the  , 
United  States,  often  in  tones  more  vitu- 
perative than  Moscow  uses.    We  should 
be  very  careful  in  such  matters.     Mr. 
Zenkl  points  out  that  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  free- 
dom-loving people  are  captive  of  this 
Communist  regime  and  all  the  propa- 
ganda, cultural  exchange  and  tourism 
which  money  can  buy  will  not  change 
this  fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Zenkrs  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follov.'s :  • 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post.  Oct.  21, 

1965] 

Czech  Protest 

Letter  to  the  Editor: 

With  Increasing  frequency  one  finds  in 
the  pages  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
cotxntry.  prominent  and  attractive  adver- 
tising which  features  the  desirability  of 
visiting  beautiful  Czechoslovakia  or  ol 
attending  cultural  and  artistic  perform- 
ances presented  In  this  country  by  Czecho- 
slovak ensembles.  Thus,  people  are  invited 
to  fly  to  Prague,  to  see  a  Czech  pantomime 
show  in  New  York,  or  to  listen  to  the  Czech 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Washington. 

It  Is  very  true  that  Czechoslovakia  Is 
beautiful  and  that  it  has  a  proud  cultural 
heritage.  However,  today  the  American 
public  Is  m  fact  not  being  Invited  to  visit 
Czechoslovakia,  but  the  Czechoslovak  Social- 
ist Republic  (CSSR) ,  as  the  country  was  offi- 
cially labeled  in  the  1960  Communist  consti- 
tution. It  is  important  to  realize  that  cul- 
tural exchanges  have  meaning  to  the  CSSR 
only  Insofar  as  they  provide  the  much- 
needed  hard  currencies  and  afford  a  psevido- 
llgltlmate   forum  for  distorted   propaganda. 

Finally,  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
despite  the  so-called  liberalization  of  recent 
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years,  which  sadly  enough  Is  not  all  the 
Western  prcfs  tends  to  make  it,  the  CSSR  Is 
still  very  much  a  police  state  (as  witnessed 
by  frequent  arrests  of  Western  tourists)  In 
which  the  Communist  Party  rules  with  an 
iron  flst  against  the  will  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  people. 

Peter  Zenku 

(The  author  Is  a  former  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  Czechoslovakia.) 

Washington. 


SENATOR  DODD  AND  THE  BIRCH 
SOCIETY 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  one  of  America's  great 
newspapers,  the  News-American  of  Bal- 
timore carried  an  editorial  praising  Sen- 
ator THOMAS  DoDD  and  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  for  their  vig- 
orous efforts  opposing  both  extremes, 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

As  I  believe  that  this  editorial  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  News- American  J 
Big  BmcH  Secret? 
There  always  waa  something  weird  about 
the  John  Birch  Society.  Any  organization 
that  accused  former  President  Eisenhower  of 
being  a  "conscious,  dedicated  agent"  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  had  to  be  a  little 
strange,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Now  one  of  the  most  conscious,  dedicated 
anti-Communists  in  American  public  life  has 
offered  a  possible  diagnosis.  He  is  Senator 
Thom,\s  J.  DoDD,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut 
and  he  has  charged  that  the  society  "has 
been  a  real  windfall  to  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy •  •  •  an  unwilling  abettor  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy." 

Senator  Dodd  observed,  in  effect,  that  the 
society  has  played  Into  communism  s  hands 
by  providing  Communists  with  a  "conven- 
ient caricature"  of  genuine  patriotic  ele- 
ments in  this  country. 

Senator  Dodd  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  a  body 
that  has  long  proved  itself  the  nemesis  of 
various  Communist  and  Communist-backed 
subversion  activities.  He  said  he  is  flattered 
by  the  society's  recent  description  of  him  as 
the  "most  persistent,  continuous,  aggres- 
sive—and damaging— enemy  the  society  has 
had  in  the  U.S.  Senate.'" 

This  is  flattery,  indeed,  and  Senator  Dodd 
can  take  a  well-earned  bow. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FOREIGN  VIS- 
ITORS TO  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
CULTURE   AND   WAY   OP   LIFE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  Jaycee 
chapter  in  my  State  explaining  one  of 
theu-  projects.  Through  this  particular 
project  the  Longmont  Jaycees  invite  for- 
eign visitors  in  Colorado  to  live  with  a 
local  family  and  participate  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  in  various  community 
activiUes.  This  gives  our  foreign  visitors 
an  opportunity  to  better  understand  oxa- 
culture  and  also  to  see  a  more  meaning- 
ful side  of  our  American  way  of  life.  I 
am  sure  that  in  many  Instances  this 
program  gives  these  foreign  visitors  a 
totaUy    different    and    more    favorable 


image  of  the  United  States  than  they 
might  otherwise  receive. 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  Colorado  Jaycee  chapter  were 
copies  of  letters  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  requesting  encouragement 
and  support  for  this  very  fine  program. 
This  type  of  program  is  one  which  is  to 
be  commended  and  deserves  support. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letters 
written  to  the  President  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  Colorado  Jaycee 
chapter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LoNGMONT  Jaycees. 
Longmont.   Colo..  September  24,  1D65. 
Tlie  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  The  Longmont 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  attempting 
to  do  its  share  to  improve  our  foreign  im- 
age. The  Longmont  Jaycees  have  under- 
taken a  project  this  past  simmier  to  enter- 
tain foreign  visitors  in  their  homes.  The 
Jaycees  feel  that  the  only  way  our  foreign 
guests  will  understand  the  American  culture 
Is  to  actuaUy  Uve  with  a  family  in  their 
home.  To  stay  in  an  American  home  has 
been  a  first  for  every  visitor  the  Longmont 
Jaycees  have  had  except  for  a  fellow  from 
Formosa  and  one  from  Vietnam. 

From    our    viewpoint,    this   has   been   ex- 
tremely   worthwhile    and    very    successful. 
Each   host  famUy  feels  they  gain  so  much 
more  from  the  visit  than  do  their  visitors. 
V/e  do  not  concentrate  on  the  spectacular! 
We  attempt  to  follow  our  regular  routine  If 
-possible,  for  example— If  Saturday  night  is 
regularly    spaghetti    night,     then    the    host 
family   has   their   regular  spaghetti   dinner 
(unless    their    visitor    has    dietary    restric- 
tions).    Following  are  a  few  of  the  things 
we  have  shown  our  visitors:  a  supermarket, 
an  irrigation  farm,  a  dairy,  a  carnival,  our 
community  hospital,  a  drlve-ln  car  wash,  a 
rodeo,  a  beauty  parlor,  a  drlve-in  restaurant. 
a  Girl  Scout  camp,  a  local  food  processing 
plant,    a    triple   A   baseball    game,   our   new 
senior  high  school,  a  box  social  party,   the 
PAA  center,  a  gymkhana,  the  University  of 
Colorado,  a  veterinary  college,  the  beautiful 
Rocky  Mountains  and  a  great  amount  of 
home  hospitality. 

From  what  we  can  learn,  this  program  has 
been  successful  from  our  visltora  viewpoint. 
At  the  evaluation  session  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  eight  students  from  Peru 
listed  the  week-end  in  Longmont  and  the 
seminar  at  the  University  of  Oregon  as  the 
highlights  of  their  tour  of  the  United  States 
The  medical  student  from  Nigeria  intends  to 
offer  this  same  type  of  program  to  visitors 
in  Nigeria. 

We  try  to  have  ovir  visitors  spend  2  to  3 
days  in  a  Jaycee  home.  So  far  we  have  had 
eight  students  from  Peru,  one  fellow  from 
Uganda,  six  fellows  from  the  Ivory  Coast 
a  man  and  wife  from  India,  a  fellow  from 
Korea,  two  fellows  from  Taiwan,  a  lady  from 
England,  a  man  from  Ireland,  a  fellow  from 
Vietnam,  two  fellows  from  Nigeria,  one  fel- 
low from  Ghana,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  6- 
year-old  daughter  from  Malaysia,  four  fel- 
lows from  Congo  (Brazzaville),  seven  from 
Congo  ( Leopold vUle).  and  one  from  Japan 
All  our  guests  were  either  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  or  one  of  the  foundations. 

In  June,  the  Longmont  Jaycees  presented 
this  as  a  State  Jaycee  project.  It  was 
adopted  and  I  was  appointed  the  State  proj- 
ect chairman.  Our  goal  is  that  every  foreign 
nsltoT  to  Colorado  shall  have  the  opoortu- 
nity  to  be  a  guest  In  an  American  home. 
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Since  the  majority  of  our  visitors  ha«» 
been  spomored  by  the  State  Department  r 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
anyone  from  the  State  Department  that  ml, 
be  coming  to  Denver.  To  me.  this  mee«nj 
would  be  for  suggestions  of  how  we  mal 
improve  our  project.  ' 

Very   truly  yours. 

Ltle  E.  Dehninc,  CPA 
Chairman  oj  International  Relations. 

Longmont  Jatcees, 
Longmont.  Colo..  September  28  1965 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  S»:  The  Longmont  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  undertaken  a  project 
which  we  thought  you  might  flrid  Interest- 
liig.  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
President  will  provide  more  information 

In  our  opinion.  If  every  foreign  visitor  to 
ths  United  States  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  an  average  American  family  (which  we 
feel  the  Jaycees  are) .  they  may  go  home  with 
a  different  viewpoint  of  these  United  States 
The  students  from  Peru  were  shocked  we  did 
not  have  servants.  After  they  were  in  our 
homes  and  observed  the  modern  conven- 
iences, they  understood  why  servants  weren't  • 
necessary.  The  lady  from  Eagland  didn't 
think  that  Americans  had  long  to  live  based 
on  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  She  then  spent  a  relaxing  weekend 
In  Longmont.  She  went  swimming,  attended 
a  box  fecial  party,  and  enjoyed  a  drive  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  fellow  from  Korea 
spent  3  days  each  in  Washington,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  and  arrived  In  Denver  very  ds-' 
pressed.  He  came  to  Longmont  and  we  dis- 
covered why.  All  he  had  seen  in  the  three 
cities  were  large  buildings  and  YMCA  rooms 
■There  were  many  more  similar  experiences 
for  us  this  summer. 

This  U  our  first  attempt  at  entertaining 
foreign  visitors.  We  are  searching  for  mis- 
takes we've  made  and  for  suggestions  of  how 
we  may  improve  our  program.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Denver  office  of  tlie 
Institute  of  International   Education. 

This  project  has  been  adopted  as  a  State 
Jaycee  project  and  we  may  present  it  as  a 
national  Jaycee  project.  Since  I  am  the 
State  project  chairman.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  me  if  I  could  talk  with  other  people  doinf 
this  same  type  of  entertaining.  Last  March 
17-19.  OOSERV  had  its  first  national  confer- 
ence of  the  short-term  visitors  program  in 
Washington.  Will  there  be  another  one  this 
spring?  If  so,  I  hope  to  attend.  Would  the 
State  Department  be  willing  to  finance  my 
trip  to  this  conference? 

Please  consider  my  proposal  and  inform 
me  of  your  decision. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ltle  E.  Dehning.  CPA. 
Chairman  of  International  Relations. 


October  21,  1965 
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PUEBLOS    OF    NEW    MEXICO    SIGN 
NEW  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  was  out  in  his 
home  State  last  weekend  to  speak  at  a 
uniquely  American  ceremony. 

I  am  referring  to  the  program  at 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  on  Saturday  Oc- 
tober 16,  1965.  near  Albuquerque,  in 
which  representatives  of  the  self-govern- 
ing Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  met  to  sign 
their  all-Pueblo  constitution. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  America  who  has 
more  at  heart  the  interests  of  American 
Indians  than  does  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Be- 
cause of  his  great  work  In  that  field,  we 


recently  had  him  out  to  Oklahoma  for  the 
fonnation  of  Oklahoma  for  Indian  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  made  a  great  speech  there. 
At  the  Santo  Domingo  meeting  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  the  Pueblos  banded  together 
in  a  federation  which  is  akin  to  the  Fed- 
eral system  of  the  United  States.  The 
all-Pueblo  constitution  declares  that 
each  local  Pueblo  retains  its  historic 
rights  of  self-government,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  Pueblo  Indians  will  work 
together  on  problems  common  to  all  of 
them. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Montoya  I  captured  the  spirit  of 
this  particular  occasion  very  well  in  his 
speech.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Montoya]  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
toya AT  THE  Constitution  Signing  Cere- 
mony of  the  All -Pueblo  Council,  Santo 
Domingo  Pueblo,  N.  Mex..  October  16.  1965 
Chairman    Montota.  Ladies    and    gentle- 
ment.  I  am  honored  that  you  have  invited 
me  to  Join  with  you  for  this  historic  occa- 
sion. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  signing  of  a  con- 
stitution for  a  freedom-loving  people.  The 
writing  and  signing  of  a  constitution  is  one 
of  the  supreme  acts  which  a  democratic  peo- 
ple can  perform,  and  when  the  occasion  is 
the  signing  of  a  constitution  for  the  first 
Americans,  it  is  a  particularly  noteworthy 
day. 

In  one  sense,  however,  this  new  statement 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  but  an  ex- 
teuEion  of  the  long  and  honored  history  of 
the  Pueblo  peoples.  On  countless  occasions 
in  the  past,  you  have  banded  together  for 
the  common  good,  and  for  common  protec- 
tion against  the  dangers  which  threatened 
you  from  without. 

The  occasion  today  represents  still  another 
manifestation  of  the  united  front  which  the 
Pueblo  leaders  will  present  for  the  common 
good  of  the  Pueblo  people.  In  this  light, 
permit  me  to  touch  briefly  on  certain  activ- 
ities involving  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  these 
activities  relate  to  the  Indians  themselves 
and  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Jurisdictional  problems,  especially  in  law 
enforcement,  have  in  past  years  caused  some 
feelings  of  irritation  between  the  various 
governmental  levels  within  the  State,  but 
I  must  say  that  vast  progress  in  solving  this 
problem  has  been  made.  The  Pueblos  have 
made  great  strides  in  establishing  uniform 
codes  for  traffic  control,  as  well  as  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases. 

The  courts  and  court  procedures  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Laguna  might  well  be  used  as 
models  for  many  other  jurisdictions,  Pueblo 
and  State  alike. 

The  past  20  years  have  seen  considerable 
improvement  in  relationships  between  the 
Pueblo  and  adjacent  communities  This 
spirit  of  fellowship  displayed  between  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  different 
Jurisdictions  is  highly  commendable. 

I  think  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
past  few  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  able  to  increase  its  law  enforcement 
assistance  to  you  from  a  staff  made  up  of 
one  special  officer,  to  its  present  strength  of 
10  officers. 

Another  Important  sign  of  progress  is  the 
development  of  your  road  systems. 

Roads  are  the  Initial  step  In  the  develop- 
ment of  any  community.  This  was  true 
when  the  Romans  accomplished  their  monu- 


mental road  building  projects  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  is  true  today.  The  Pueblos 
of  New  Mexico  have  contributed  to  progress 
by  giving  rights-of-way  to  the  State  for  the 
building  of  many  of  its  main  arteries.  In 
doing  this,  the  Pueblos  have  demonstrated 
a  great  deal  of  insight.  What  is  good  for 
the  Pueblos  is  good  for  the  State,  and  what 
is  good  for  the  State  is,  likewise,  good  for 
the  Pueblos. 

Reports  on  range  and  agriculture  land 
development  have  also  been  encouraging. 
Plans  for  this  year  include  land  rehabilita- 
tion and  distribution  on  335  acres  at  Isleta 
and  150  acres  at  Cochitl.  to  add  to  the  nearly 
5,000  acres  which  have  been  rehabilitated 
to  date  at  the  Pueblos  in  the  middle  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Concrete  ditch  lining  is 
planned,  also,  at  San  Ildefonso  and  Taos. 

It  is  apparent  from  reports  reaching  my 
office  that  Indian  livestock  men  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
efficient  range  and  herd  management  to 
achieve  a  more  profitable  livestock  business. 
A  major  project  this  year  will  be  emphasis  on 
proper  range  management  in  order  to  be 
able  to  provide  much  needed  range  water 
developments. 

Last  year,  a  sheepshearlng  school  for  In- 
dian trainees  was  held  at  Fort  Wingate,  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment Training  Act.  Twenty-six  men  par- 
ticipated in  the  training — 12  from  Laguna 
and  Acoma,  14  from  the  Navajo  peoples. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Laguna-Acoma  trainees  are 
utilizing  their  training,  and  several  have  ob- 
tained Economic  Opportunity  Act  loans  to 
purchase  shearing  equipment.  The  trainees 
are  shearing  approximately  100  head  of  sheep 
per  day  at  25  cents  per  head,  each  averaging 
$25  i>er  day. 

Recreation  developments,  too,  promise  to 
usher  in  a  new  economic  era  for  the  Pueblos. 
The  State  of  New  Mexico  and  many  Federal 
agencies  have  long  recognized  the  recreation 
lesources  potential  of  the  State,  and  have 
emphasized  this  by  giving  full  support  to  the 
construction  of  the  Rio  Grande  Gorge  Bridge. 
As  you  know,  this  bridge  will  open  lines  of 
communication  to  a  potential  recreation  area 
that  will  include  the  Navajo  Dam,  the  San 
Juan  diversion,  and  the  Cochitl  £>am,  as  well 
as  reservoirs  and  lakes  of  lesser  size  scattered 
throughout  the  general  land  area. 

The  Indian  Pueblos,  in  preparing  their 
10-year  programs  and  overall  economic  de- 
velopment plans,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  State's  emphasis  on  recreation  develop- 
ment. They  are  coordinating  recreation 
plans  with  those  of  the  State.  This  can  be 
specifically  noted  on  two  sizable  projects. 
One  Is  the  Cochitl  Dam,  a  Corps  of  En- 
gineers flood  and  sedimentation  control 
project  that  will  cost  $58  million.  The  proj- 
ect by  congressional  authorization  provides 
for  a  permanent  pool  of  1,200  surface  acres, 
with  most  of  the  project  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cochitl  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, approximately  50  miles  north  of  Al- 
buquerque. 

The  recreation  and  tourism  area  will  ex- 
tend from  the  Cochitl  Dam  to  State  Highway 
4.  via  the  beautiful  Valle  Grande  area  to  Los 
Alamos,  the  Santa  Clara  Canyon  and  Puye 
Cliff  Dwelling  areas  on  the  Santa  Clara  Res- 
ervation, the  Bandelier  National  Monument, 
and  north  to  the  receratlon  areas  being  de- 
veloped by  the  San  Juan  diversion  project 
and  the  Navajo  Dam. 

In  another  instance,  the  Sandia  ski  area 
in  the  Sandia  Mountains,  approximately  15 
miles  northeast  of  Albuquerque,  In  1965  con- 
tracted for  a  multimillion-dollar  tramway 
that  will  traverse  the  west  side  of  the  Sandia 
Mountains  upward  to  the  mountain  crest. 
The  tramway  access  from  State  Highway  422 
is  by  way  of  a  cooperative  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  State  highway  road  across  In- 
dian land. 

The  recreation  development  for  all  Pueblo 
reservations,    including    the    Pueblos    south 


and  southwest  of  Albuquerque,  varies  In  size 
from  major  development  projects  such  as 
those  mentioned  to  projects  that  can  ex- 
pect no  more  than  10,000  to  15,000  visita- 
tions each  year.  Overall,  the  improvement 
in  economic  condition  of  most  Pueblos  and 
adjacent  communities  will  be  substantial. 
The  Pueblos'  contribution  to  developing  the 
recreation  potential  of  the  State,  now  a  sleep- 
ing giant,  is  well  recognized. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Pueblo 
Indians  have  shared  in  the  funds  made 
available  through  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program.  This  program  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

So  far,  five  community  action  programs 
have  been  approved  for  our  Indian  com- 
munities. These  five  programs  are  offering 
literacy  instruction.  Job  training,  and  em- 
ployment counseling.  My  office  has  received 
many  Inquiries  about  community  action, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  phase  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  as  well  as  other  related  programs, 
has  only  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
pueblos. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  many  Indian 
people  from  pueblos  have  applied  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  loans  to 
ptirchase  farm  equipment,  home  improve- 
ments, acquisition  of  livestock,  and  to  estab- 
lish or  supplement  a  small  business  opera- 
tion at  the  reservation  community. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  exist  today  for  enhancing  and 
improving  your  way  of  life,  and  these  are 
only  samples  of  the  ways  in  which  you  have 
made  use  of  your  opportunities. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  we  all  know 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  a  special  word 
about  education,  a  subject  which  has  been 
close  to  my  heart  for  many  years. 

You  of  the  Pueblos  also  recognize  the 
importance  of  education,  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  children  you  have  in  school. 

The  higher  education  grants  provided  for 
Indian  children  present  a  unique  example 
of  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  best  In  education 
that  it  possibly  can.  This  Is  not  merely  a 
right  of  the  individual  but  an  obligation  of 
the  Government. 

I  want  to  take  special  note  of  the  fact 
that  you  as  officers  of  your  Pueblos  have 
long  made  representations  to  the  Federal 
Government  about  the  great  need  that  exists 
for  post  vocational  high  school  technical  and 
vocational  training. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful way  to  eliminate  poverty,  misery, 
and  disease  has  been  through  education. 

American  democracy  rests  on  the  under- 
standing and  effective  participation  of  all 
the  people.  This  is  Just  as  true  today  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  Pounding  Fathers. 

As  leaders  of  governments  go,  Pueblo 
leaders  are  Indeed  silent  people.  There  is 
little  bombast  in  a  form  of  government 
which  has  been  amazingly  sufficient  and 
stable  these  past  centuries.  However,  the 
soft  approach  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
softness.  Rather  it  should  be  interpreted  as 
an  enduring  attitude  of  peace,  one  which 
might  well  be  emulated  tmall  of  us. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  peacefiJMttltude  which 
impressed  President  AbrahaBi  Lincoln  and 
prompted  him  to  give  belateC  recognition  to 
the  Pueblos.  President  Lmcoln  ordered 
ebony  silver-crowned  canes,  one  for  each 
Pueblo,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  year 
"1863"  and  his  name,  "A  Lincoln,  Pres. 
U.S.A."  These  canes  were  transmitted  to 
the  Pueblos  as  symbols  of  their  sovereignty, 
extending  continuing  authority  and  commis- 
sion for  their  popular  form  of  government  so 
long  satisfactory  in  serving  their  admin- 
istrative needs. 

Tills  great  man's  faith  In  your  ability  to 
unite  for  the  common  good  Is  vindicated  to- 
day  more   than   ever  bef<M-e.     He   would   be 
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pleased  with  the  preamble  to  your  constitu- 
tion: 

"We.  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
members  of  the  existing  all  Indian  Pueblo 
Council,  by  virtue  of  our  sovereign  rights  as 
Pueblo  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  our 
ancient  customs  and  laws,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote Justice  and  encourage  the  common  wel- 
fare, to  foster  the  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement of  all  the  Pueblo  Indians,  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  common  interests,  our 
inherent  rights  of  self-government,  and  our 
rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  treaties,  laws,  and 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  ordain  and  adopt  this 
constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  All-Indian 
Pueblo  Council  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
Pueblo  Indians." 

That  is  a  beautiful  statement  of  o.  demo- 
cratic people.  Again.  I  congratulate  you  on 
this  historic  day.  and  wish  you  wsU  in  your 
dally  efforts  to  perfect  the  democratic  w.iy 
of  life. 


October  21^  1965 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AGAINST  U.S. 
POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
demor\strations  across  the  country  pro- 
testing our  policy  in  Vietnam  illustrate, 
it  seems  to  me.  the  price  and  sonietimes 
the  tortures  of  freedom  itself. 

The  right  of  public  protest,  of  peti- 
tion, of  free  speech,  of  organizing  and 
directing  marches — assuming  no  local 
or  Federal  laws  are  broken— involves  also 
the  right  to  be  wrong,  to  be  mistaken,  and 
even  to  be  misled.  Freedom  in  our  sys- 
tem requires  that  they  be  tolerated. 

Last  week,  over  100.000  students  and 
protesters  turned  out  in  several  cities 
to  wave  placards  and  shout  slogans. 
Perhaps  100.000  "kooks"  and  nitwits  out 
of  neai-Iy  200  million  people  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  is  a  tiny  minority.  But  they  can  do 
serious  haim.  They  harm  the  source 
of  freedom  by  which  their  actions  are  to 
be  tolerated.     For  example: 

They  offer  an  opportunity  for  Com- 
munist and  leftwing  extremists  to  in- 
filtrate such  movements. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  will  misread  these  demonstra- 
tions; that  they  will  hope  for  disunity 
in  our  Government,  believe  that  it  exists 
and  thereby  prolong  the  war  with  mount- 
ing casualties. 

And  lastly,  these  demonstrations  choke 
off  and  silence  demonstrations  of  many 
honest  and  conscientious  citizens  who 
have  many  serious  questions  about  our 
Vietnam  policy.  These  responsible  peo- 
ple engaged  in  a  responsible  debate  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  our  country  should 
not  be  associated  with  such  irresponsible 
protests. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CLAUDE 
SCHECKEL.  OFFICIAL  REPORTER 
OF  DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  value  and  appre- 
ciate the  very  excellent  permanent  stafif 
assistants  who  perform  the  very  impor- 
tant jobs  which  provide  the  coordination 
and  continuity  for  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  actions  of  separate  legisla- 
tors. The  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  were  recently  saddened  by  the 
death  of  one  of  these  valued  associates. 


Mr.  Claude  Scheckel.  an  official  reporter 
of  debates  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Scheckel.  who  was  also  the  father 
of  a  former  member  of  my  staff.  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Butler,  was  born  March  25. 
1892,  in  Alton,  Iowa.  In  Alton,  he  grew 
up  with  two  boys  who,  while  they  sepa- 
rated in  their  early  adult  lives,  ended 
together  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  later  life.  One  of  these  boyhood 
friends  was  Representative  Hoeven.  who 
retired  from  the  House  last  year.  The 
second  was  the  present  distmguished 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp.  The  third 
was  Mr.  Scheckel.  who  became  an  official 
reporter  of  debates. 

Mr.  Scheckel  left  Alton  to  attend  the 
Kent  College  of  Law  in  Chicago.  He 
served  overseas  in  World  War  I  and  re- 
turned to  become  an  assistant  state's 
attorney  in  Chicago.  It  was  there  also 
that  he  met  and  married  the  lady  who 
became  Mrs.  Scheckel.  He  was  ap- 
pointed an  official  reporter  of  debates  in 
the  House  by  the  late  and  honored 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  20  years  ago.  and 
served  there  until  his  retirement  last 
year.  His  unfortunate  death  occurred 
by  drowning  while  he  was  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  Canada.  He  was  buried  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  with  military  honors. 
Ironically,  considering  his  affection  for 
the  Speaker,  his  funeral  took  place  on 
what  would  have  been  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  Mr.  Rayburn's  service  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  September  16. 

We  regret  the  passing  of  Mr.  Scheckel, 
and  I  know  Members  of  the  Congress 
join  with  me  in  addressing  our  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  our  appreciation  for 
his  good  and  able  service  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  VALENTI 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  no  one  in 
this  country  is  giving  more  of  his  time, 
his  energy,  and  his  imagination  to  ad- 
vancing our  national  purpose,  with  less 
public  recognition,  than  Mr.  Jack  Valenti. 
President  Johnson's  Special  Assistant, 
valued  ad'.-iscr.  and  confidant. 

It  has  been  my  personal  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  know  Jack  Valenti  and  his 
lovely  wife  and  family. 

I  have  known  many  good  men  during 
my  public  career,  but  I  have  admired  and 
respected  no  man  more  than  Jack 
Valenti. 

Our  country  is  very  fortunate  that 
Jack  Valenti  is  in  the  White  House  as 
President  Johnson's  Special  Assistant. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  17.  a  column 
by  the  distinguished  William  S.  White 
entitled  "Valenti's  Service."  That 
column  gave  long -overdue  credit  to  Jack 
Valenti's  enormous  competence,  energy, 
and  devotion  to  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  Mr.  White's  column  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

VALEhfTis    Service    Brushed    Off   Too    Long 
(By  William  S.  White) 
An   accumulation    of   2   years    of    fatigiie 
from  what  Is  surely  the  most  brutally  de- 


manding job  in  the  world  is  not  only  delay- 
ing—though not  really  threatening— the 
complete  recovery  of  President  Johnson 
from  his  surgical  operation. 

It  Is  also  adding  to  the  already  heavy  bur- 
dens borne  by  the  Presidents  staff  people— 
and  to  none  more  than  to  that  extraordl- 
narily  able  man  of  all  work  who  is  Jack 
Valenti. 

Some  men  are  said  to  be  accident  prone 
coutinuouBly  they  suffer  the  small,  tiresome 
mishaps  of  life.  Valenti  might  be  said  to 
be  stereotype-ridden,  to  be  pursued  by  hos- 
tile cliches.  Though  nobody  is  closer  to  the 
President  or  more  nearly  indispensable  to 
him.  Jack  Valenti  seems  fated  to  be  con- 
stantly brushed  off  with  the  adjective  that 
patronizes. 

His  admiration  for  and  devotion  to  tlie 
President  are  quite  open;  ergo,  he  must 
therefore  be  servile — a  kind  of  valet. 

He  Is  short  and  compact:  ergo,  he's  de- 
scribed as  little  or  swarthy,  and  his  natural 
kindliness  and  courtesy  are  put  down  as 
mere  efforts  by  one  J.  Valenti  to  ingratiate 
himself. 

He  was  in  prior  life  an  advertising  man; 
ergo,  it  follows  that  he  must  be  an  insensi- 
tive huckster.  The  fact  that  he  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  but  rather  is  a  skillful  and  per- 
ceptive writer  and  editor  of  much  White 
House  prose— Indeed,  the  ultimate  editor 
short  of  the  President  himself— Is  not  men- 
tioned. 

His  undergraduate  degree  was  awarded  by 
the  University  of  Houston,  which  tragically 
has  no  hallowed  halls,  no  hanging  ivy;  hence 
it  follows  that  he  is  not  really  and  truly  an 
honest-to-God  intellectual.  The  fact  that 
he  made  up  for  his  disastrous  failure  to 
attend  the  right  college  by  earning  a 
master's  degree  at  good  old  Harvard  Itself  is 
not  mentioned. 

Indeed  the  story  of  Jack  Valenti  would 
form  an  excellent  case  study  chapter  In  any 
inquest  upon  one  of  the  phenomena  of  cur- 
rent politics.  This  is  the  power  of  snobbery 
within  the  Democratic  Party— precisely  the 
kmd  of  snobbery,  by  the  way,  so  long  di- 
rected from  within  against  both  Presidents 
Truman  and  Johnson. 

The  self-consciously  "in"  people  make  a 
profession  of  screeching  against  the  evils  of 
discrimination,  but  apply  the  most  juvenile 
prejudices  in  their  estimates  of  other  men. 
Among  them  Valenti  is  "out."  for  reasons 
so  puerile  as  to  sugger  the  adult  mind. 

He  does  not  worry  about  his  social  stand- 
ing, nor  read  the  Washington  women's  pages 
with  religious  attention.  He  does  not  rush 
around  to  the  precious  little  parties,  where 
cockUills  are  sipped  in  cadence  with  little 
digs  at  other  people  of  the  "In  set." 

He  does  not  solemnly  blink  his  eyes  and 
clutch  his  forehead  to  prove  his  agonized 
concern  for  the  social  Justice  and  the  other 
abstractions  about  which  the  "ins"  talk^ 
and  talk  and  talk.  He  only  practices  social 
Justice.  He  does  not  prove  his  independence 
by  clever  bites  at  his  associates  and 
su{>criors. 

He  is  no  drawing  room  card,  maybe  be- 
cause he  has  too  much  work  to  do.  He  has 
the  regrettable  simplicity  of  the  really  com- 
petent man  who  needs  no  megaphone  to 
establish  his  competence.  He  is  only  the 
little  man  who  is  always  there,  always  in 
there  pitching  for  a  President  for  whom  he 
is  glad  to  work. 

What  is  annoying  and  significant  about 
the  attitudes  taken  toward  men  like  Valenti 
Is  not  the  plain  injustice  to  persons  involved. 
Of  course,  it  is  all  essentially  quite  absurd. 
But  is  also  damaging  to  the  Interests  of  the 
country.  For  the  country  has  simply  got  to 
have  good,  steady  men  in  the  White  House 
palace  guard — in  anybody's  White  House  and 
not  just  Johnson's  White  House.  And  the 
sort  of  high  school  sorority  sniping  at  the 
good  ones  that  goes  on  around  here  is  a  very 
bad  thing. 
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None  of  these  fellows  Is  entitled  to  sticky 
sympathy  or  understanding;  It  is  quite  true 
that  nobody  forces  them  to  serve  in  the 
White  House.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  judged  upon  the 
standards  of  mature  men  and  women.  They 
don't  need  to  be  petted  and  cosseted:  they 
do  need  to  be  given  a  reasonably  fair  shake. 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  89TH  CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  LEADERSHIP  OP' 
PRESIDENT   JOHNSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  there  appears  a 
very  cogent  column  by  Walter  Lippmann 
which  hails  both  the  accomplishments 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
and  the  leadership  provided  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
In  this  column  Lippmann  notes  that — 
The  dazzling  record  of  the  89th  Congress  Is 
above  all  the  record  of  a  great  legislative 
leader  who  had  suddenly  become  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

In  his  very  apt  historical  summation 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Congress,  Lippmann  very 
correctly  says  that  much  of  what  we 
have  done  is  in  the  form  of  promissory 
notes  that  must  be  paid,  in  terms  of 
finances  and  commitment,  by  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  meet  that  obliga- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson's  89rH  Comgress 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  achievements  of  the  89th  Congress 
are  at  once  an  end  and  a  beginning.  The 
Congress  lias  written  into  law  what  are  in 
substance  a  series  of  promissory  notes  that 
the  hopes  of  progressives  In  this  century  will 
begin  to  be  realized.  The  legislative  harvest 
is  only  a  beginning  in  that  the  big  promis- 
sory notes  about  education,  medicare, 
civil  rights,  and  poverty  have  now  to  be  paid 
off,  and  not  merely  in  terms  of  money,  which 
Will  be  available,  but  in  terms  of  adminis- 
trative planning  and  enforcement. 

The  whole  legislative  result  could  not  have 
been  achieved  but  for  an  unxisual  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances.  The  first  Is  that  an 
authentic  progressive,  Lyndon  Johnson,  was 
also  the  most  experienced  and  effective  leg- 
islative leader  of  this  century.  This  legisla- 
tive leader  suddenly  acquired  the  enormous 
power  of  the  Presidency  and  increased  it  by 
an  overwhelming  electoral  victory.  For  the 
first  time  the  man  in  the  White  House  was 
the  man,  more  than  any  other,  who  knew 
how  to  woik  the  legislative  machine  and  how 
to  make  use  of  all  the  President's  powers. 
The  dazzling  record  of  the  89th  Congress  is 
above  all  the  record  of  a  great  legislative 
leader  who  had  suddenly  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  mxirder  of  President  Kennedy  shocked 
multitudes  in  this  country  and  in  Congress 
Into  a  feeling  of  remorse  that  the  young 
President  had  been  so  stubbornly  and  shab- 
bily opposed  and  frustrated.  President 
Johnson  came  to  the  office  riding  a  wave  of 
repentence  and  desire  to  atone. 

After  an  impressive  period  as  Kennedy's 
successor,  Lyndon  Johnson  found  himself 
facing  a  Republican  Party  possessed  by  a 
wild  and  crazy  Impulse  to  commit  political 
suicide.  The  l>ehavlor  of  the  Republican 
leaders  In  1964  was  In  the  light  of  history 
incredible.  Out  of  their  weakness  and  folly 
came  the  election  of  a  Congress  in  which 


the  coalition  of  old  guard  Republicans  and 
aging  southern  Democrats  was  demolished 
and  overrun  by  a  strong  Johnson  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

But  In  itself  all  this  Is  still  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  achievements  of  the  89th 
Congress.  A  closer  look  at  the  difficult  leg- 
islation, notably  medicare  and  education, 
shows  that  the  Johnson  legislation  Is  very 
different  from  the  old  proposals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  played  a  masterly  part  in  mak- 
ing these  old  projects  polltcally  workable. 
Responsible  talk  about  medicare  began  in 
the  administration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
though  he  himself  did  not  adopt  it  as  a 
proposal.  This  was  first  done  by  President 
Truman  in  1945.  However,  the  Truman 
medicare  proposal  was  radically  different 
from  that  which  has  been  enacted  under 
President  Johnson.  The  essential  differences 
is  that  in  1945  the  proposal  was  to  make 
health  insurance  compu'.sory  for  the  whole 
population.  In  the  1950's  this  proposal  was 
whittled  down  to  the  aged,  and  as  a  result 
the  legislation  became  feasible. 

The  same  is  true  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  need  for  it  has  been  on  the  legis- 
lative table  since  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
visory coinmission  reported  in  1938  on  the 
unequal  expenditures  for  public  education 
between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  States. 
But  Federal  aid  was  hopelessly  blocked  in  the 
1950's  and  in  Kennedy's  time  by  the  dead- 
lock about  aid  to  the  parochial  as  well  as  to 
the  public  schools.  One  of  the  notable  ac- 
complishments of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  been  that  it  has  found  a  way  around 
the  tangled  issue. 

But  the  combination  of  all  these  things  Is 
still  by  no  means  the  whole  explanation. 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  where  there  had 
been  so  little  progress,  there  appeared  about 
10  years  ago  a  combination  of  Negro  protest 
and  of  a  white  change  of  conscience  which 
has  at  last  made  possible  the  legal  abolition 
of  the  remnants  of  chattel  slavery. 

Enveloping  and  sustaining  everything, 
there  have  been  over  4  years  of  sustained 
expansion  of  the  economy.  The  country 
wliich  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  has 
had  a  demonstration  that  by  the  use  of 
modern  economic  doctrine,  which  originated 
with  Keynes,  It  is  possible  to  manage  pros- 
perity. It  takes  wise  and  skillful  men  to  do 
this.  But  it  can  be  done.  We  cannot,  to 
be  sure,  as  yet  be  absolutely  certain  that 
it  can  be  done  continually  and  indefinitely, 
and  a  certain  conservative  skepticism  Is  still 
very  much  in  order.  What  we  do  know  Is 
that  the  American  economy  has  been  ex- 
panding for  55  months  and  that  nothing 
like  such  sustained  prosperity  has  ever  been 
enjoyed  before. 

Tlie  success  of  the  great  experiment  In  the 
management  of  the  economy  has  revolution- 
ized our  domestic  political  life.  Because 
of  it,  what  President  Johnson  calls  the  Great 
Society— more  prosaically,  continuing  pro- 
gressive reform — has  ceased  to  incite  a  class 
struggle  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots.  If  indeed  the  great  experiment  finally 
proves  Itself  completely,  we  have  i>ossesslon 
of  the  key  to  continuing  material  progress — 
provldea,  of  course  the  whole  edifice  is  not 
destroyed  by  external  war. 


The  conference,  nationwide  in  scope, 
will  address  itself  to  the  concept  of  estab- 
lishing sea  grant  colleges  as  a  means  of 
advancing  education  in  the  developing 
and  immensely  important  field  of  ocean- 
ography. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Southern  New 
England  Marine  Sciences  Association, 
the  conference  will  be  held  on  October 
28  and  29  in  conjunction  with  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Committee  on  Oceanography. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
conference,  and  feel  privileged  that  I  will 
participate  In  It;  for  on  August  4  of  this 
year  I  introduced  in  this  Chamber  "the 
National  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1965." 

As  I  said  on  that  day: 

This  proposed  legislation  is  directed  to- 
ward three  related  problems  in  the  marine 
sciences;  problems  which  even  now  are 
threatening  this  Nation's  position  as  a  world 
leader  in  the  peaceful  exploitation  of  the 
marine  environment  for  economic  purposes. 
The  bill  would  provide  for  a  greatly  increased 
educational  program  in  the  practical  side  of 
oceanography,  aquaculture,  marine  mining 
and  related  fields.  It  would  also  expand  re- 
search leading  to  resvilts  of  a  direct  and  prac- 
tical nature,  of  Immediate  value  to  those 
working  in  the  marine  sciences.  Finally,  it 
would  create  an  extension  service  to  spread 
useful  information  regarding  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  immense  marine  resovuces  avail- 
able to  this  Nation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Rhode  Is- 
land will  be  the  locale  for  this  confer- 
ence. My  home  State  has  had  a  long  and 
historic  association  wath  the  seas.  Al- 
most a  century  ago  Newport  became  the 
center  for  our  Nation's  beginning  re- 
search into  the  mysteries  of  the  marine 
environment.  These  beginnings  have 
have  been  carried  forward  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  few 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  our 
country  where  students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  in  the  marine  sci- 
ences. 

In  this  regard,  I  greatly  admire  the 
pioneering  achievements  of  Dr.  Francis 
Horn,  president  of  the  university,  and 
of  Dr.  John  A.  Knauss.  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Graduate  School  of  Oceanog- 
raphy, 

Numbers  of  our  country's  leading  sci- 
entists and  educators  will  share  in  the 
conference,  including  Dr.  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus,  dean  of  the  Institute  of  Technology 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Spilhaus'  imaginative  ideas  for  the 
establishment  of  sea-grant  colleges  con- 
tributed to  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced. 


THE  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
unique  and  pioneering  conference  which 
will  take  place  in  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
which,  I  believe,  can  have  substantial 
meaning  to  our  Nation  \n  the  years 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  DESLAURI- 
EUR.  A  RETURNED  PEACE  CORPS 
"VOLUNTEER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday. 
October  17,  1965.  a  member  of  my  staff 
represented  me  at  a  testimonial  dinner, 
which  was  held  in  honor  of  retuiTied 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  Joseph  Deslaurier 
of  Cumberland,  R.l. 

Mr.  Deslaurier  was  honored  by  his 
brother-members  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at 
their  hall  at  122  Valley  Street,  Valley 
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Falls,  R.I.  This  Rhode  Island  volunteer 
had  served  2  years  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public spreading  good  will  and  inspiring 
the  people  of  that  country,  which  he 
came  in  contact  with  to  pursue  self-help 
and  community  work  programs. 

Joseph  Deslaurier  is  symbolic  of  the 
12,209  volunteers  who  are  serving  in  46 
countries  around  the  globe.  The  inter- 
esting factor  about  this  testimonial  in 
his  honor  is  that  while  serving  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  knights  at  St.  Thomas  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  dire  need  for  edu- 
cational and  athletic  equipment  for  the 
younger  people  in  the  community  which 
he  worked. 

The  membei-s  of  the  St.  Thomas  Coun- 
cil took  heed  of  his  request  and  rose  to 
the  occasion  by  canvassing  the  com- 
munity, and  having  fund-raising  activi- 
ties in  order  to  obtain  a  substantial 
amount  of  equipment.  They,  of  course, 
realized  that  the  cost  of  transporting  this 
equipment  by  ordinary  means,  such  as  air 
freight,  would  be  prohibitive,  so  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  Edward  R.  Hughes, 
Jr.,  contacted  my  office  and,  most  for- 
tunately. I  was  able  to  arrange  for  free 
commercial  shipping,  and,  in  this  way, 
the  St.  Thomas  Council  encountered 
light  or  no  transportation  expenses. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  be 
of  assistance  to  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
Deslaurier  in  his  efforts,  and,  also,  I  most 
regretted  not  being  able  to  attend  his 
dimier  because  of  previous  commitments. 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  into  the  Record,  at  this  time, 
a  communication  I  received  from  Peace 
Corps  Director  Sargent  Shriver.  I 
should  also  like  to  commend  Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  Joseph  Deslaurier,  for  his 
dedication  and  perseverance:  former 
Grand  Knight  Elmer  Chadwick  for  the 
interest  he  demonstrated  in  this  pro- 
gram, and,  also,  present  Grand  Knight 
Walter  Sullivan  for  his  forthright  lead- 
ership of  the  Council,  and  certainly  all 
the  members  of  the  St.  Thomas  Council 
Knights  of  Columbus  for  their  concern 
and  support  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Claiborne:  It's  very  gratifying  to 
hear  that  returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
Joseph  Deslaurier  Is  being  honored  by  the 
St.  Thomas  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus for  the  work  he  did  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

I've  heard  of  the  superb  job  Joe  did  in 
getting  the  people  in  Imbert  involved  In  the 
support  of  a  community  center  for  the  town. 
A  needed  tool  he  had  to  work  with  was  the 
sports  equipment  obtained  by  the  members 
of  the  council.  Their  efforts  were  greatly 
appreciated — as  was  your  assistance  in  ob- 
taining transportation  for  the  equipment. 

The  Rhode  Island  volunteers  have  proven 
to  be  the  enthusiastic,  energetic,  persevering 
type  who  make  the  Peace  Corps  idea  work 
overseas.  We  look  forward  to  having  more 
of  them  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver. 

Director. 


LAKE  HAVASU  CITY,  A  PROTOTYPE 
FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
rapid  growth  of  my  State  of  Arizona  is  a 
phenomenon  that  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  during  recent  years. 
Today  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  new 
phase  in  this  histoi-y  of  growth.  I  refer 
to  the  master  planning  and  construction 
of  a  unique  new  community.  Lake  Havasu 
City,  Ariz.,  on  the  lower  Colorado  River. 
The  inception  and  construction  of  this 
extraordinary  city  hold  significance  for 
all  of  us.  Lake  Havasu  City  symbolizes 
the  remarkable  achievements  that  can 
be  attained  by  bold  and  imaginative  free 
entei-prise  working  in  cooperation  with 
enlightened  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

It  is  a  project  of  immense  concept  in 
the  tradition  of  Arizona's  pioneering 
spirit  that  premises  to  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  balance  and  stabiUty  of  the 
growth  of  my  State. 

Arizona,  "the  Grand  Canyon  State," 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1912,  was  re- 
garded by  most  Americans  for  several 
decades  before  and  after  its  admission  as 
a  "nice  place  to  visit."'  There  was  sun, 
clear  air,  scenic  grandeur,  western  hos- 
pitality, and  wide,  wide  open  spaces. 
Visitors  returned  home  with  Arizona  sun- 
burns and  tales  of  their  mule  ride  down 
tiic  Grand  Canyon  trails. 

Two  main  centers  of  population  began 
forming  in  the  south  central  area  of  the 
State — Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

To  the  west,  the  Colorado  River  divid- 
ing Arizona  and  California — "the  Nile  of 
the  Southwest* — was  largely  ignored  ex- 
cept by  outdoorsmen,  fishermen,  water 
engineers,  and  Federal  and  State  author- 
ities seeking  feasible  methods  to  make 
use  of  the  river's  waters  in  a  land  of 
desert  and  mountains. 

"It  seems  intended  by  nature  that  the 
Colorado  River  along  the  greater  portion 
of  its  lone  and  majestic  way  shall  be  for- 
ever unvisited  and  unmolested,"  was  the 
judgment  of  a  young  Ai-my  officer  who 
explored  stretches  of  the  waterway  in 
1857. 

He  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  inaccu- 
rate judgment.  Today,  while  Phoenix, 
Tucson,  and  other  "old"  cities  of  Arizona 
are  enjoying  unprecedented  expansion, 
the  "unvisited"  Colorado  River  is  at- 
tracting hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  and  a  nucleus  of  m-ban  life  is 
forming  around  Lake  Havasu  City.  Ari- 
zona's center  of  gravity  is  moving  per- 
ceptibly and  opportunely  in  a  north- 
westerly direction. 

A  little  more  than  25  years  ago,  Parker 
Dam  was  completed  on  the  Colorado, 
backing  up  waters  that  created  45-mile- 
long  Lake  Havasu.  This  manmade  in- 
tei-vention  set  the  stage  for  Lake  Havasu 
City,  a  "desert  community  with  a  23-mile 
shoreline."  Once  considered  improbable 
and  unlikely.  Lake  Havasu  City  now  is 
a  reality,  the  result  of  the  vision  and  de- 
termination of  one  of  this  country's  lead- 
ing industrialists,  Robert  P.  McCulloch. 

Preplanned  to  the  finest  detail  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  country's  most  am- 
bitious projects  in  the  field  of  community 
planning.  Lake  Havasu  City  is  well  on  its 
way  to  being  many  communities  in  one — 


a  light  industry  center,  a  sportsman's 
mecca,  a  vacation  resort  that  will  provide 
services  to  millions  of  visitors  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  a  retirement  haven. 

It  combines  some  of  the  best  of  Ari- 
zona's magnificent  wide  open  spaces,  vast 
suppUes  of  underground  fresh  water,  and 
opportunities  for  making  a  living  and  a 
home  far  from  the  smog,  traffic,  and 
other  disadvantages  found  in  unplanned, 
congested  urban  centers.  The  city  has 
26  square  miles  on  which  to  grow. 

The  city  was  conceived  by  McCulloch 
whose  interests  include  the  Nation's 
largest  chain  saw  manufacturing  opera- 
tion, outboard  motor  manufacturing,  oil 
and  real  estate.  McCulloch  Properties, 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Mc- 
Culloch Oil  Corp.,  is  developing  the 
founder's  dream. 

The  basic  idea  was  this:  to  take  an 
ideal  but  uninhabited  property  and  mold 
it  into  a  community  designed  for  a  pro- 
jected population  of  60,000  residents. 

McCulloch  engaged  the  services  of  C. 
V.  Wood,  Jr.,  famed  designer,  former 
Stanford  Research  Institute  executive 
and  chief  industrial  engineer  at  Convair, 
and  master  planner  of  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  known  recreational  facilities, 
including  Disneyland.  Even  prior  to  the 
time  the  first  homesite  was  sold,  the  Mc- 
Culloch interests  had  spent  about  $6  mil- 
lion in  surveys,  engineering,  architec- 
tural, area  planning  work  and  site 
improvements. 

The  land  use  plan  for  Lake  Havasu 
City  developed  under  Mr.  "Wood's  direc- 
tion devotes  some  12,000  acres  to  resi- 
dential sites;  500  acres  to  commercial  ac- 
tivities: 486  acres  to  parks,  cultural  and 
administrative  facilities;  95  acres  to 
schools;  130  acres  to  churches,  parochial 
schools  and  hospitals;  311  acres  to  light 
industry  including  a  science  and  indus- 
tiy  park  with  a  campus-type  atmos- 
phere; 3,100  acres  to  agriculture  and 
bulk  acreage;  and  1.080  acres  to  water- 
front, beach  and  marina  facilities  which 
will  always  be  preserved  for  public  use. 

All  of  the  city's  permanent  residential 
area,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  its  present 
and  future  commercial,  industrial  and 
civic  facilities,  are  located  on  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  mountains  that  "fence"  the 
community  to  the  east.  Practically  ev- 
ery building,  residential  or  otherwise, 
will  have  a  view  across  the  lake  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Construction,  business  investment,  in- 
stallation of  community  services  and  res- 
idential building  already  are  several 
months  ahead  of  the  master  plan's  de- 
tailed schedule.  Less  than  2  years  after 
groundbreaking,  there  are  approximate- 
ly 1,500  residents,  and  the  city  already 
is  able  to  serve  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  visitors  each  week. 

The  first  of  several  planned  McCulloch 
Corp.,  light  industrial  facilities  are  in 
operation  and  providing  payrolls.  Main 
units  of  two  hotels,  the  Lake  Havasu 
Hotel  and  the  Nautical  Inn,  are  com- 
pleted and  in  service.  The  city's  first 
shopping  and  business  center,  including 
professional  offices  and  medical  clinic,  is 
occupied.  The  first  church  has  been 
erected  and  others  are  in  the  planning 
stages.    An  elementary  school  now  in  its 
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second  year  is  being  enlarged,  a  high 
school  is  planned  for  the  district  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  Arizona  College 
Foundation  plans  to  start  construction 
of  Havasu  College  within  2  years. 

It  was  during  my  service  as  Governor 
of  Arizona  that  Mr.  McCulloch  made  the 
prediction  to  me  that  one  day  Lake 
Havasu  City  would  be  one  of  Arizona's 
largest  cities. 

Having  observed  the  rapid  and  orderly 
progress  thus  far,  and  the  skill  and  ob- 
jectivity with  which  Mr.  McCulloch  and 
his  associates  are  translating  blueprints 
into  reality,  his  prediction  may  well  come 
tme,  bringing  with  it  vast  benefits  to  the 
entire  State. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significant 
to  this  body,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
commendable  safeguards  that  have  been 
established  for  the  protection  of  land 
purchasers,  residents,  and  business  in- 
vestors at  Lake  Havasu  City. 

Purchasers  of  residential  property  are 
required  to  personally  inspect  the  city 
site  and  their  own  homesite  before  they 
are  allowed  to  buy. 

Moreover,  the  availability  of  residential 
property  is  coordinated  with  the  growth 
of  other  segments  of  the  city,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  master  plan  for  balanced 
community  growth. 

In  general,  it  is  the  policy  to  sell  resi- 
dential property  only  to  those  who  are 
able  and  wiUing  to  contribute  constmc- 
tively  to  the  city's  growth  and  welfare. 

Arizona  State  Real  Estate  Commis- 
sioner J.  Fred  Talley,  in  fact,  has  pro- 
posed to  one  of  our  Senate  subcommit- 
tees that  the  "see  before  you  buy"  policy 
in  efifect  at  Lake  Havasu  City  be  used  as 
a  model  for  other  large-scale,  land-use 
projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  planners  and  builders 
of  Lake  Havasu  City  for  canying  for- 
ward this  unique  and  giant  undertak- 
ing— a  soundly  based  "instant  city" 
which  promises  to  be  an  asset  not  only 
to  Arizona  but  to  the  entire  Nation— 
and  to  convey  good  wishes  to  the  early 
residents  of  the  city  who  are,  indeed, 
pioneers  of  1965. 


THE  GREENVILLE  (S.C.)  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  CENTER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Px-esident,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  October  18, 1965, 1  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  advents  to  education  that 
had  happened  in  South  Carolina  in  re- 
cent times.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Green- 
ville Technical  Education  Center  located 
in  Greenville.  Originally  begun  in  1962, 
it  has  in  3  years  completely  outgrown  its 
present  facilities  and  is  now  completing 
a  new  62,000-square-foot  building  for 
engineering  technology. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  not  only  the 
courses  being  taught  in  many  fields,  but 
especially  with  the  students  and  their 
attitudes.  For  those  that  are  distressed 
with  today's  young  adults,  a  visit  to 
the  Greenville  Technical  Education  Cen- 
ter would  soon  convince  them  of  the  seri- 
ous intent  and  purpose  of  these  recent 
high  school,  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
college  graduates.    I  saw  young  men  and 


women  who  are  determined  to  get  the 
most  from  these  technical  courses. 

I  commend  the  leaders  and  officials  at 
the  Greenville  Technical  Education  Cen- 
ter for  the  outstanding  job  which  they 
have  done  to  provide  the  area  with  this 
invaluable  type  of  schooling.  In  their 
engineering  technology  training,  leading 
to  a  degree,  they  have  courses  ranging 
from  textile  technology  to  chemical  tech- 
nology. A  complete  list  would  also  In- 
clude data  processing,  electronics,  me- 
chanical, drafting  and  design,  chemical, 
and  tool  and  die  design. 

In  their  trade  division  they  have 
fields  of  study  In  air  conditioning,  re- 
frigeration and  heating,  automotive  me- 
chanics, machine  shop,  sewing  machine 
mechanics,  welding,  and  sewing  machine 
operation.  In  addition,  courses  of  train- 
ing are  provided  In  such  diverse  fields  as 
laboratory  assistants,  technical  secre- 
tary, fashion  design,  construction  equip- 
ment operation,  and  construction  equip- 
ment mechanics. 

South  Carolina  presently  has  eight 
technical  education  centers  In  operation, 
with  two  more  under  construction.  The 
centers  are  located  In  Spartanburg,  Co- 
lumbia, Charleston,  Rock  Hill,  Ander- 
son, Sumter,  and  Florence,  as  well  as 
Greenville.  Centers  under  construction 
are  at  Greenwood  and  Conway. 

I  wish  the  people  over  the  Nation 
could  see  firsthand  v.'hat  South  Carolina 
is  doing  for  our  people  in  this  fast- 
growing  State,  and  the  impetus  this 
training  gives  in  attracting  and  assist- 
ing any  new  industry.  This  emphasis 
on  technology  is  part  of  the  changing 
status  of  the  industry  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Greenville  TEC 
has  had  a  major  contributing  role  in  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Piedmont  area 
of  South  Carolina. 

Greenville  TEC  provides  Industry  and 
business  with  an  opportunity  to  improve 
their  employees'  skills  through  special- 
ized training  which  the  school  offers  at 
night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime.  This 
year,  11,000  persons  will  take  courses  at 
Greenville  TEC,  making  it  the  largest 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
State  in  terms  of  enrollment. 

This  school  has  won  the  favor  of  the 
people  and  the  institutions  in  the  area. 
Public  schools  in  Greenville  County,  as 
well  as  industry  and  business,  have  en- 
dorsed the  TEC  program,  and  the  co- 
operation of  these  Institutions  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  schools  amazing 
success. 

The  most  remarkable  sight  on  my  visit 
through  Greenville  TEC  was  the  quality 
of  the  training  and  the  equipment  there. 
Instructors,  equipment,  laboratories,  and 
methods  of  teaclilng  are  as  good  as  any 
I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing. Most  of  the  students  were  from 
average  families  in  the  area,  many  of 
whom  were  not  able  to  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  a  college.  They  im- 
pressed me  as  dedicated  students  of  col- 
lege caliber.  Some  were  once  college  stu- 
dents who  lacked  enough  money  to  fin- 
ish their  university  education.  Others 
were  college  graduates  who  need  the 
specialized  training  that  TEC  can  pro- 
vide. 


I  would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues  in 
tlie  Congress,  and  other  interested  peo- 
ple, to  visit  our  technical  education 
center  in  Greenville,  or  any  one  of  the 
other  seven  now  in  operation,  and  see 
firsthand  the  splendid  training  con- 
ducted there.  Every  dollar  our  State 
spends  on  schools  of  this  kind  constitutes 
a  worthwhile  investment.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  deserve  to  be  highly 
commended  for  providing  the  training 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  TEC  and 
trade  schools,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
breakthroughs  in  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level.  Nothing  better  de- 
scribes the  TEC  school  than  their  motto, 
"Knowledge  Is  Power." 


DESEGREGATION    AND    SOUTHERN 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  en- 
couraging omen  for  the  Republican  Party 
as  it  recovers  from  its  grievous  setback 
of  1964  is  the  growing  interest  manifested 
by  young  people  In  the  policies  and  per- 
sonalities of  the  party. 

"Various  groups  of  young  students  and 
professionals  have  formed  to  research 
and  develop  ideas  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  policy  positions  on  which  Republican 
candidates  can  run.  Among  these  re- 
search and  policy-oriented  groups  Is 
Republican  Advance  at  Yale  University. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  Republican 
Advance  completed  a  paper  on  how 
public  schools  are  complying  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  landmark  school 
desegregation  decision  of  1954  and  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  particularly 
title  VI  thereof.  The  paper  was  prepared 
by  Niles  R.  Holt. 

Republican  Advance  argues  that  the 
slow  process  of  school  desegregation  in 
the  South  over  the  past  11  years — 
popularly  known  as  tokenism — sug- 
gests a  need  for  additional  legislation  to 
implement  the  terms  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  riding  of  1954.  Four  specific  pro- 
posals for  legislation  are  recommended 
in  the  Republican  Advance  paper. 

I  commend  this  product  of  Republican 
Advance's  research  and  thought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  These  pro- 
posals merit  serious  consideration.  I 
therefore  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Republican  Advance  paper,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Holt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Desegregation  and  SotrrHERN  Schools: 

Enforcing  the  14th  Amendment 

(By  Niles  R.  Holt) 

Since  1954,  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared segregated  schools  to  be  constitution- 
ally void,  the  response  of  the  South  has  been 
evasion.  During  the  decade  following  the 
decision,  Southern  State  legislatures  have 
passed  more  than  400  bills  aimed  at  delaying 
or  limiting  integration  in  the  schools.  Where 
integration  could  not  be  avoided,  a  new 
delaying  tactic  has  emerged:  Tokenism. 
During  the  1964-65  school  year,  less  than  25 
percent  of  Southern  schools  (not  Including 
the  border  States)  listed  themselves  as  de- 
segregated. Yet  less  than  3  percent  of  Negro 
Students  attended  biracial  schools.' 
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The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  designed  to 
ehminate  tokenism,  is  only  a  beginning  to- 
ward gaining  social  justice  for  the  American 
Negro.  Its  limitations  are  numerous.  With- 
holding Federal  funds  from  segregated 
school  districts  will  probably  have  no  effect 
m  areas,  particularly  rural  areas,  where 
school  boards  will  be  under  pressure  from 
militant  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  Citizens  Council 
groups.  The  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
reports  that  the  number  of  school  districts 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  1964  act  con- 
stantly changes.  This  fluctuation  appar- 
ently reflects  the  indecisiveness  of  school 
boards  caught  between  pressures  against  in- 
tegration from  the  local  community  and  the 
school  boards'  own  awareness  of  the  need  for 
Federal  funds. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  the 
Justice  Department  has  filed  27  suits  against 
districts  which  have  failed  to  submit  de- 
segregation plans.-  Officially,  the  Office  of 
Education  reports  that  "9  or  10"  have 
refused  to  comply  (figures  for  September  14) 
The  number  failing  to  complv.  but  not  yet 
indicating  outright  refusal,  is  as  follows 
(figtires  for  September  14):  Alabama,  6- 
Arkansas,  10;  Georgia,  5;  Louisiana.  43-' 
Mississippi,  22:  Oklahoma.  1;  North  Carolina 
2;  and  Te.xas.  1.  A  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  noted  that  in  almost  every  case 
where  funds  might  have  to  be  denied  the 
southern  schools  involved  are  those  most  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.^ 

In  addition  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  1964 
act,    there    is    a    second    reason    for    further 
school   desegregation   legislation.     The    1954 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  Ameri- 
cans must  be  specified  by  the  Congress      The 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  states 
that    no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States  •'    But 
the  amendment  does  not  specify  these  immu- 
nities   or    privileges.      Although    the    High 
Court  heard  arguments  that  segregation  was 
counter  to  the  amendment,  it  did  not  base 
Its  decision  on  the  amendment.    Instead  the 
Justices    based    their    decision    on    chaAged 
times  and  social  psychology.'     a  few  coifrts 
have  mentioned  the  14th  amendment  in  in- 
junctions   to    school    boards    to    integrate  <■■ 
But  only  a  few  have,  and  it  appears  that  the 
vagueness    of    the     14th    amendment    has 
crippled  its  effectiveness.     Yet  article  5  of 
the  amendment  specifies  that  'the  Congress 
Shan  have   the  power  to  enforce  by  aporo- 
pnate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  ar- 
ticle '      It    is    time    Congress    did    so,    by 
specifying  that  these  privileges  include  edu- 
cation    in     desegregated     schools     for     all 
Americans. 

Legislation  of  four  kinds  is  needed  • 

(a)  Legislation  requiring  school  boards 
to  submit  grade-by-grade  plans  for  integra- 
tion to  a  Federal  agency. 

(b)  Legislation  to  protect  Negro  school 
teachers  and  administrators  from  losing  their 
jobs  as  school  are  desegregated. 

(c)  Legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  pub- 
lic tuition  payments  to  support  private 
.segregated  schools.  p  '^ac*, 

(d)  Legislation  requiring  the  civil  rights 
division  of  the  Justice  Department  to  submit 
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^  New  York  Times,  "Critical  Decision  Nears 
on  Examiners.  School  Aid,"  Sept.  15,  1965.  p. 

'Ibid.  p.  1. 

'Palmer,  Charles.  "The  14th  Amendment- 
Some  Reflections  on  Segregation  in  Schools  " 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  July  1965 
p.  651. 

^"Public    Education:     1964    Staff    Report 
Submitted  to  the  United  States  Commission 
on   Civil   Rights,"  pp.   271,    195.      {Adams  v. 
Orangeburg    (S.C.)     School    District    No     5 
Pettaway  v.  County  School  Board   (Va  )  )    ' 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  SCHOOL  BOARDS  TO 
SUBMIT  GRADE-BY-GRADE  PLANS  FOR  INTE- 
GRATION   TO    A     FEDERAL     AGENCY 

School  boards  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit, for  the  school  year  immediately  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  legislation,  plans  for  the 
integration  of  at  least  the  first  four  grades  of 
elementary  schools.  They  would  be  required 
to  integrate  at  least  two  grades  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  review  the  plans 
submitted.  Following  the  pattern  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  school  boards  would 
also  be  required  to  integrate  transportation 
services  and  extracurricular  activities.  Up- 
on recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
empowered  to  file  suits  against  school  boards 
which  failed  to  submit  plans  or  which  sub- 
mitted inadequate  plans  ( provided  that  these 
school  boards  are  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
vise these  plans) . 

Fines  would  be  provided  for  individual 
members  of  school  boards  failing  to  comply. 
The  Attorney  General  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  institute  lawsuits  against  school 
boards  which  fail  to  carry  out  plans  they 
submit. 

This  legislation  might  also  include  a  pro- 
vision   modifying   the    "freedom    of    choice" 
desegregation    plans    allowed    by    the    Com- 
missioner   of    Education    through    the    1964 
act.     Under  "freedom  of  choice"  plans,  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  register  at  any  elemen- 
tary school  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
school   board.     The  difficulty   with   this   ap- 
proach is  that  it  forces  the  Negro  parents, 
who  may  fear  white  reprisals,  to  decide  which 
school    their   children   will   attend.     Admin- 
istration officials  are  reportedly  alarmed  that 
•freedom  of  choice"  plans  may  produce  two 
types  of  schools:  Integrated  and  all-Negro.*^^ 
To  avoid  this  situation,  a  provision  could  be 
inserted   in    the   legislation   authorizing   the 
Commissioner    of    Education    to    review    all 
•freedom   of   choice"    plans.     The   Commis- 
sioner would  be  authorized  to  suspend  '•free- 
dom of  choice"  plans  in  those  districts  which 
have  two  or  more  schools  with  Negro  enroll- 
ments of  more  than  95  percent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  also  might 
be  given  a  limited  amount  of  power  to  co- 
ordinate the  integration  plans  of  schools 
within  a  single  metropolitan  area,  where  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  area  are  under  two  or 
more  school  boards.  Thus  suburban  and 
city  schools  might  be  integrated  under  sim- 
ilar plans.  The  experience  of  Tennessee 
schools  has  shown  that  desegregation  pro- 
ceeds more  smoothly  if  town  and  country 
schools  within  a  single  metropolitan  area  are 
integrated  along  similar  lines."  In  rural 
areas,  certain  rural  and  town  desegregation 
plans  might  be  "paired"  because  rural  and 
town   districts  often   share  high   schools. 

Although  such  legislation  undoubtedly 
would  raise  cries  of  Federal  interference  in 
the  schools,  it  would  only  carry  out  the  de- 
cision of  the  Nation's  highest  court.  The 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  applies  to  all 
public  schools,  whether  the  schools  receive 
Federal  aid  or  not.  Delaware,  not  a  Deep- 
South  State,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  According  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  Delaware 
"there  is  a  fear  of  economic  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  Negro  parents,  e.g.,  the  loss  of  jobs 
or  credit  suspension.  Exposing  the  child  to 
a  hostile  atmosphere,  whether  real  or  pre- 
sumed, also  persuades  parents  to  preserve 
the  status  quo." «  Legislation  flatly  requir- 
ing the  integration  of  schools,  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  having  the  power 


to  suspend  "freedom  of  choice"  plans  in 
certain  cases,  would  serve  to  remove  this 
onus  from  Negro  parents. 

Most  important,  such  legislation  should 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  pupil  placement 
laws.  PupU  placement  laws  have  been  passed 
by  10  southern  legislatures.  They  allow  local 
school  boards  to  choose  the  school  a  child 
will  attend  on  the  basis  of  several  factors 
including  the  child's  "health,  morals,  and 
home  environment."  The  general  statement 
of  policies  of  the  Office  of  Education  prohibits 
the  use  of  pupil  placement  laws  discrimi 
nately.  The  courts,  however,  have  refused  to 
strike  down  the  laws,  declaring  only  that 
the  laws  should  not  be  used  in  a  discrlm 
inatory  way."  The  laws  remain  in  force 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  used  by  districts 
failing  to  comply  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  These  pupil  placement  laws  should  be 
dealt    a    deathblow    by   the    proposed    legis- 

LECISLATION  TO  PROTECT  NEGRO  SCHOOLTEACH- 
ERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  FROM  LOSING  THEIR 
JOBS   AS    SCHOOLS   ARE   DESEGREGATED 

This  aspect  of  desegregation  has  gained 
little  attention.  Samuel  Ethridge  a  field 
director  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, reportedly  estimates  that  the  jobs 
of  5.500  Negro  teachers  may  be  endangered 
in  the  next  several  years.'-  So  far,  the  dis- 
missal of  an  estimated  500  Negro  teachers 
has  been  connected  with  desegragation  Of 
these.  176  were  in  North  Carolina,  143  in 
Florida.  62  in  Texas,  36  in  Virginia.  23  in 
Arkansas  and  21  in  Delaware."  Since  1955 
when  it  began  school  integration,  Oklahoma 
has  cut  396  Negro  schoolteachers  and  ad- 
ministrators.'- 

A  recent  article  in  the  Reporter  magazine 
stated  that  many  Negro  teachers  are  afraid 
to  reveal  that  their  teaching  contracts  have 
not  been  renewed  for  fear  that  they  will  be 
considered  troublemakers  and  will  not  receive 
the  necessary  recommendation  for  another 
teaching  job."  Mr.  Ethridge  is  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Times  as  stating  that  "Some 
are  told  that  if  they  go  quietly  and  find  a 
job  elsewhere  they  will  be  given  a  recommen- 
dation. If  they  try  to  fight  the  dismissal, 
they  are  warned  the  recommendation  will 
be  withheld.""  Many  Negro  teachers,  re- 
ports the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  look  upon 
integration  with  fear:  '■' 

"Not  all  of  the  pressures  (against  desegre- 
gation) have  come  from  the  white  commu- 
nity. One  survey  of  about  24  Negro  teach- 
ers revealed  a  uniform  opinion  that  many 
Negro  teachers  oppose  desegregation  because 
they  fear  they  will  lose  their  jobs  and 
status.'  " 

The  statement  of  general  policy  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Education  prescribes  integr.i- 
tion  of  schoolteachers  as  part  of  any  school 
integration  under  the  1964  act.  This  pro- 
vision IS  difficult  to  enforce.  Some  Negro 
teachers  have  not  had  their  contracts  re- 
newed because  they  lacked  the  same  number 
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•  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15,  1965,  p   1 

'  Public  Education:  1963  Staff  Report,  p  37 

*Ibid,  p.  13.  .k'"'. 


•■'Public  Education:  1964  Staff  Report,  pp. 
26,  60,  236.  (Lee  v.  Macon  County  iAla.) 
School  Board,  Youngblood  v.  Bay  County 
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School  Board.) 
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"Ibid. 
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gration." Sept.  8.  1965. 

"Public  Education:   1963  Report,  p.  14. 


of  teacher  credits  held  by  their  white  coun- 
terparts. But  attempts  to  compare  teach- 
ing qualifications  are  often  difficult  and  com- 
plicated, and  "dismissal  based  on  race"  has 
reportedly  become  Increasingly  common. 

In  a  few  cases.  Federal  courts  have  inter- 
vened. A  Federal  court  in  Florida  in  1963 
forbade  two  school  boards  to  assign  school 
personnel  on  the  basis  of  race.'"  Similar  in- 
junctions were  Issued  by  a  court  in  Texas  in 
1964  and  one  in  Virginia  in  1965.  But  in 
Oklahoma,  where  the  greatest  number  of 
Negro  teachers  have  so  far  lost  their  Jobs, 
the  courts  did  not  effectively  Intervene  until 
1963.  when  it  was  too  late  to  help  most  of  the 
teachers. 

The  National  Education  Association,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Education,  has 
recently  begun  a  study  of  the  situation  and 
pliins  to  set  up  counseling  and  relocation 
centers  and  retraining  schools.  The  disad- 
vantage of  this  approach  is  that  It  may  lo- 
cale many  Negro  teachers  in  the  North,  leav- 
ing nearly  all-white  faculties  In  the  South 
and  taking  Negro  teachers  away  from  Negro 
students  who  are  just  entering  Integrated 
schools.  Although  the  Justice  Department 
recently  announced  plans  to  Institute  law- 
suits to  aid  Negro  schoolteachers  who  fear 
loss  of  their  Jobs  in  Mississippi,"  many  law- 
suits may  be  necessary  and  legal  proceedings 
could  be  drawn  out.  Federal  legislation  Is 
needed  Immediately.  Court  action  may  be 
too  late  to  help  large  numbers  of  Negro 
schoolteachers  in  the  South.  Legislation 
would  require  that  school  boards  draw  up 
plans  for  faculty  Integration  at  the  same  time 
that  plans  are  submitted  for  student  Integra- 
tion. When  Negro  teachers  at  formerly  seg- 
regated schools  are  not  contracted  to  teach 
in  the  newly  integrated  schools,  the  school 
board  would  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  a  statement  list- 
ing  the    reasons   for   dismissal. 

Integration  of  Negro  teachers  Into  formerly 
all-whlte  faculties  will  likely  present  school 
boards  with  two  problems: 

1.  According  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, Negro  schools  In  the  South  are  often 
overcrowded  while  some  white  schools  are 
undertitlUzed.  It  is  possible  that  Negro  stu- 
dents might  be  assimilated  Into  the  existing 
classes  of  formerly  all-white  schools  without 
the  necessity  of  additional  teachers.  Thu? 
the  integration  of  Negro  teachers  into  the 
faculty  of  all-white  schools  might  result  in 
overstafflng. 

2.  Faced  with  an  overly  large  faculty, 
school  boards  might  choose  to  fire  some  white 
teachers.  If  this  occurred,  white  teachers 
would  almost  certainly  resent  Negro  teachers 
as  a  threat  to  their  own  jobs.  This  heritage 
of  resentment  would  not  augur  well  for  suc- 
cessful cooperation  between  white  and  Negro 
teachers. 

Both  problems  may  be  solved  by  Federal 
grants  in  aid  to  those  schools  In  the  South 
which  integrate  their  faculties.  The  Office  of 
Education  would  be  authorized  to  pay  half 
of  the  salary  of  Negro  teachers  in  Integrated 
"southern  schools  for  a  specific  period — per- 
haps 10  years.  By  the  end  of  this  period, 
most  school  systems  should  have  increased 
sufficiently  in  size  that  no  teachers,  white  or 
Negro,  need  be  fired  because  of  overstafflng. 
No  white  teacher  would  need  to  feel  he  had 
lost  his  Job  because  of  integration. 

To  compete  with  their  white  colleagues, 
many  Negro  teachers  will  need  to  Improve 
their  teacher  qualifications  by  earning  mor** 
credits.  Fellowships  for  Negro  teachers  are 
probably  not  the  answer.  To  use  the  fellow- 
ship, the  Negro  teacher  will  have  to  leave 
the  faculty  where  he  Is  teaching  to  attend  a 
college  or  university.  There  Is  the  danger 
that  the  Negro  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  find 


a  Job  teaching  in  the  South  once  again  after 
he  has  improved  his  education.  More  use- 
ful than  fellowships  would  be  an  expanded 
system  of  teaching  Institutes  during  the 
summer  months.  By  attending  several  of 
these  Institutes.  Negro  teachers  would  pick 
up  additional  teaching  credits. 

The  Federal  Government  already  contrib- 
utes funds  for  institutes  under  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  (sees.  403  through  405). 
These  Institutes,  however,  are  designed 
mainly  to  train  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
counselors  In  ways  of  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Integration.  These  Institutes  could 
be  expanded  Into  summer  teaching  institutes, 
conducted  through  local  colleges  or  univer- 
sities. The  amount  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  Institutes  ($3  million  In  fiscal  year 
1965)  will  need  to  be  substantially  Increased. 
This  two-sided  approach  to  faculty  inte- 
gration—  ( 1 )  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  Negro 
teachers'  salaries  during  the  initial  period 
of  integration  and  (2)  supporting  summer 
institutes  to  allow  Negro  teachers  to  better 
their  teaching  qualifications — has  the  ad- 
vantage of  minimizing  white  resentment  of 
faculty  integration.  It  also  avoids  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  the  Negro,  which  Negro 
teachers  in  the  South  have  reportedly  op- 
posed. Finally,  it  allows  the  southern  Negro 
teacher,  if  he  wishes,  to  remain  In  the  South, 
where  he  may  be  of  help  In  counseling  Negro 
students. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  Negro 
teachers  who  have  already  lost  their  jobs 
through  Integration.  A  possible  solution 
would  be  for  Congress  to  authorize  the  Office 
of  Education  to  pay,  to  those  southern  school 
boards  which  rehire  these  teachers,  half  of 
their  salaries  for  a  number  of  years.  These 
rehired  teachers  would  also  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  sununer  teaching  insti- 
tutes. 

LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
TUITION  PAYMENTS  TO  SUPPORT  PRIVATE, 
SEGREGATED  SCHOOLS 

One  limitation  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  Is  that  It  does  not  prohibit  school  boards, 
local  communities,  or  States  from  giving  tui- 
tion payments  to  parents  who  wish  to  send 
their  children  to  private,  segregated  schools 
or  academies.  Some  courts  have  Issued  In- 
junctions against  this  practice  throughovit 
the  South,  but  court  action  has  not  always 
sufficed.  The  Prince  Edward  County  (Va.) 
board  of  supervisors,  expecting  a  court  in- 
junction, hurriedly  Issued  tuition  checks 
overnight  in  1964,  according  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission."  The  commission  re- 
ports that  some  school  boards  have  found 
themselves  In  financial  straits  after  making 
tuition  payments.  It  is  probable  that  school 
boards  accepting  Federal  funds  under  the 
1964  act  will  nevertheless  continue  to  make 
these  tuition  payments.  Thus  Federal  funds 
would  contribute  to  keeping  school  boards 
solvent  while  the  boards  continue  to  make 
substantial  otitlays  for  "tuitions."  If  these 
tuition  payments  were  stopped,  falling  en- 
rollments might  close  many  of  these  segre- 
gated private  schools'*  (most  of  which  were 
founded  with  the  specific  purpose  of  evading 
desegregation). 

LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DIVI- 
SION OF  THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  TO  SUBMIT 
REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS  ON  NEW  METHODS  USED 
TO  EVADE  DESEGREGATION 

No  doubt  southern  legislatures  will  con- 
tinue to  show  great  imagination  In  creating 
new  methods  and  laws  to  limit  school  Inte- 
gration. Their  plans  may  seriously  Interfere 
with  the  attempts  of  local  school  boaids  to 
desegregate.    Congress  must  be  kept  Informed 


on  the  state  of  desegregation  and  on  the  new- 
est methods  of  evasion  used.  Therefore,  the 
civil  rights  division  of  the  Justice  Department 
might  be  required  to  report  to  the  Congress, 
once  In  Jantiary  and  once  In  April  or  May, 
on  progress  In  school  Integration  and  the 
methods  of  evasion  encountered.  These  re- 
ports will  allow  appropriate  legislation  to  be 
drawn  up  forbidding  specific  abuses.  Since 
extra  work  will  be  required,  the  division 
should  be  given  additional  operating  ex- 
penditures to  Increase  its  staff.  The  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  It  should  be  noted,  requires 
reports  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
only  "within  2  years"  of  the  act. 

•  »  •  •  • 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  commitment 
to  civil  rights  that  goes  back  a  century. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  Republican  Senators 
and  Representatives  Introduce  legislation  to 
enforce  the  14th  amendment,  which  has  been 
virtually  Ignored  by  Americans  for  100  years. 
For  it  Is  not  only  morally  right  that  Republi- 
cans introduce  and  strongly  support  further 
civil  rights  legislation.  It  Is  also  politically 
right.  In  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
"While  the  Republican  Party  may  be  beaten 
even  if  It  stands  for  progressive  policies.  It 
will  surely  be  beaten  if  it  does  not." 


'   Ibid.,  p.  56. 

'•New  York  Times,  "U.S.  Intervenes  to 
Protect  Jobs  of  Mississippi  Negro  Teachers." 
June  14.  1965. 


'-Public  Education:  1964  Staff  Report,  pp. 
277-8. 

'»  Such  an  assertion,  relating  to  the  private, 
segregated  academies  In  Virginia,  is  made  In 
Public  Education:  1963  Staff  Report,  p.  42. 


THE    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 
AND      ITS      8,577      UNIDENTIFIED 
SUMMER  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  SIMPSON.       Mr.  President,  for  4 
months  I  have  been  attempting,  with  no 
success  whatsoever,  to  procure  from  the 
Post     Office     Department     1     complete 
roster   of   the  names   and   addresses  of 
some  8,577  youths  who  held  summer  jobs 
with  the  Department  in  the  50  States. 
In  the  course  of  a  voluminous  ex- 
change of  correspondence,  my  request 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  commercial 
firm  which  would  use  this  information 
for  the  unclean  business  of  commerce. 
My  assistants  and  I  have  been  promised 
the  names,   only  to  have  the  promises 
refuted. 

Mr.  President,  the  mail  may  not  always 
go  through,  as  indeed  some  of  mine  did 
not  go  through  the  Washington  post 
office  last  weekend.  The  Postal  Depart- 
ment may  have  other  problems  and 
shortcomings.  But  one  problem  the  De- 
partment, under  Mr.  Gronouskis  tute- 
lage, did  tackle  successfully  was  in  mak- 
ing a  ridiculous  pKJlitical  issue  out  of  a 
simple  request  for  identities  of  persons 
who  were  hired  in  violation  of  explicit 
orders  from  the  President  of  the  United 
State  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
I  have  had  several  exchanges  with  Mr. 
Gronouski.  I  have  had  correspondence 
with  the  good  Mr.  Gronouskis  executive 
assistant  Michael  J.  Monroney,  Jr..  and 
I  have  even  found  in  the  mails  letters 
from  the  supervisor  of  the  regional  post 
office  in  Denver,  Colo.,  but  after  4 
months  of  often  acrimonious  and  usually 
ludicrous  fencing,  I  still  do  not  have  the 
8,577  names. 

So  that  the  record  on  this  matter 
might  be  complete,  I  should  like  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  to  have  printed 
copies  of  pertinent  correspondence  and 
press  dispatches  which  are  themselves  a 
chronolgy  of  these  events.  Because  my 
last  letter  to  Mr.  Gronouski — dated  Octo- 
ber 12 — is  somewhat  of  a  recapitulation, 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  first,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  sequence  by  all  correspondence 
to  that  point  and  press  dispatches  by 
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Nick  Kotz  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Trib- 
une and  other  correspondents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Letter  Sent  bv  U.S.  Senator  Mil- 
ward  L.  Simpson  to  Postmaster  Oeneral 
John  Gronuuski  Regarding  Postal  De- 
partment Summer  Job  Program 

October  12,  1966. 
Hon.  John  Oronodskt. 

The  Po.itma.tter  General.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment.   Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Postmastkr  General:  I  nm  in 
n^cclpt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Crossan. 
Director  of  Uie  Pcwt  Olllce  Departmenfs 
Denver  region,  which  purports  to  be  In 
reply  to  my  letter  to  you  of  September  28. 
I  had  requested  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  seasonal  employees  hired 
in  the  Denver  region  this  summer.  Mr. 
Crossan  provided  the  list  of  only  tliose  as- 
sistants hired  In  Wyoming — a  duplication 
of   information   I   already  have. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  attempting, 
■with  somewhat  less  than  consiunmate  suc- 
cess, over  the  past  4  months  to  procure 
from  your  Department  the  Identities  of  some 
8.577  youth  who  tilled  summer  Jobs  in  the 
50  states.  These  positions,  as  you  well  know, 
were  to  have  been  made  available  on  the 
biisis  of  need — not  patronage.  In  fact. 
President  Johnson  h;is  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "These  opportunities  will  be  given,  so 
far  as  this  is  practicable,  to  Ixiys  and  girls 
through  age  ^1  who  need  them  the  most 
because  of  economic  or  educational  disad- 
vantages." A  July  22  statement  by  Civil 
Service  Conmil.ssion  Chalnnan  John  Macy  is 
clearly  compatible  with  the  President's 
position. 

Mr.  Macy  told  the  Associated  Press.  "It  wa,s 
clearly  the  intent  in  this  special  program 
that  political  patronage  was  not  to  apply 
in  any  form  or  by  any  implication."  As 
you  know,  having  been  in  charge  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  during  this  ijcrlod,  politics 
certainly  did   enter  Into  the  hiring. 

As  the  Washington  Post's  Jerry  Klutz 
wrote  in  a  column  about  August  29,  "Gro- 
nouski  ignored  the  Presidents  directive,  and 
the  newest  Federal  employee  here  is  aware 
that  Mr.  Johnson  doesn't  like  to  be  Ignored 
on  even  the  smallest  matters.  Gronouskl 
tossed  the  Jobs  into  politics  by  asking  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  recommend  applicants 
for  them  and  he  fixed  pay  rates  at  $2.29 
an  hour.  E.xperienced  substitute  employ- 
ees In  some  post  offices  were  passed  over  for 
Jobs  this  summer  for  inexperienced  teenage 
political  appointees,  many  of  whom  weren't 
underprivileged." 

The  Minne.ipolis  Trlbune-s  Nicfc  Kotz  ex- 
plained the  issue  quite  succinctly  in  an 
August  11  article.  He  wrote:  "The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  had  disregarded  Presidential 
and  Civil  Service  Commission  regulations 
and  distributed  the  youth  Jobs  as  congres- 
sional patronage." 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  serve  on  the  Sen- 
ate's Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  am  an  elected  Member  of  one  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  which  once  upon 
a  time  drafted  the  laws  under  which  your 
Department  and  all  others  function.  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  more  than  pieceme.Tl  in- 
formation on  the  identity  of  your  summer 
employees.  There  has  been  abundant  evi- 
dence unearthed,  however,  attesting  to  the 
philosophy  under  which  they  were  hired. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing; allow  me  to  cite  a  brief  chronology  of 
events. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  would  re- 
tain several  thousand  youths  to  All  summer 
Jnbs  was  made  known  to  me  in  the  most  In- 
direct fashion:  through  a  news  report  car- 
ried in  the  June  6.  1965.  Denver  Post.  Sev- 
eral copies  of  the  dispatch  were  sent  to  my 


office  by  youths  who  wished  me  to  act  on 
their  behalf.  My  correspondence  with  your 
Department  on  this  matter  began  on  June 
9  With  my  letter  to  you.  I  was  Informed 
by  your  Mr.  Monroney,  In  a  response  dated 
June  11,  that  there  was  Indeed  a  summer 
Job  program  for  which  I  could  refer  persons. 
I  learned  later,  however,  that  openings  In 
my  State  had  already  been  filled  through 
recommendations  from  Democrats. 

When  the  political  overtones  of  the  pro- 
gram became  known  to  me.  I  wrote  you  on 
August  11  requesting  the  Identities  of  Wyo- 
ming youths  already  hired.  In  yovir  reply 
of  August  25  you  said,  lu  part,  that  you 
would  provide  such  a  list  should  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  formally 
reqvicst  It.  and  then  you  set  about  to  liken 
my  bona  fide  request  to  that  of  "commercial 
firms."  salesmen,  and  others  who  might  use 
such  information  for  business  purixjses. 

On  August  27,  2  days  after  receiving  your 
aforementioned  letter,  I  requested  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  Initiate  a 
request  for  the  subject  information.  There 
remains  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  status 
of  that  request,  particularly  as  to  whether 
It  would  be  considered,  in  the  idiom  of  the 
postal  department,  as  an  official  request.  In 
any  event.  Senator  Monroney  a.ssured  me 
that  he  would  attempt  to  accede  to  my  wishes 
In  this  matter. 

On  September  1.  the  Postmaster  General 
designee  appeared  before  my  committee  and 
indicated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
name.s  being  made  public.  In  the  context 
of  my  questioning  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  asked: 
"no  you  feel  that  Members  of  Congress,  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  are  entitled 
to  know  who  works  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  will  you  supply  such  informa- 
tion to  them  when  they  request  If?" 

Mr.  O'Brien  replied:  "I  can  see  no  reivson 
why  the  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment should  not  bo  in  the  public  domain, 
tiielr  names." 

I  consider  this  positive  response  an  indi- 
cation that  the  policy  of  your  Department, 
as  reflected  at  least  In  the  judgments  of  the 
man  who  will  succeed  you,  is  that  of  coop- 
eration with  Members  of  Congress. 

"Cooperation"  or  not,  I  still  await  the 
information  I  seek. 

You  will  recall  that  on  September  13  you 
authorized  postmasters  to  make  "public 
upon  request"  the  names  of  employees  who 
worked  in  their  offices  as  part  of  the  summer 
hiring  program.  My  wires  to  these  post- 
masters elicited  the  desired  Information. 
However,  there  still  remained,  and  their  still 
does  remain,  the  question  of  the  names  of 
postal  summer  employees  hired  in  the  other 
49  states — names  whose  embargo  was  cate- 
gorically removed  through  your  own  an- 
nouncement of  September  13. 

At  my  request,  my  assistant.  Doug  Bald- 
win, telephoned  your  executive  assistant. 
Michael  J.  Monroney.  Jr..  the  son  of  Senator 
Monroney.  His  first  conversation  occurred 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  September 
22.  In  a  memorandum  to  me.  Mr.  Baldwin 
said.  In  part :  "Mr.  Monroney  told  me  that  the 
Department  was  compiling  the  list  of  the 
8.500  nanaes  from  its  15  regional  offices  and 
when  the  compilation  was  complete,  'within 
the  next  few  days,"  would  make  a  list  avail- 
able to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  to  Senator  Simpson  'If  he  is  still 
interested.'  There  was  no  qualifying  phrase- 
ology in  Mr.  Monroney's  statement  to  me  that 
the  names  would  be  released." 

Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  with  Mr.  Monroney  by 
telephone  the  second  time  on  the  afternoon 
of  Friday.  September  27.  This  second  call 
was  to  make  crystal  clear  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  I  wished,  not  only  the 
names,  but  the  full  names  and  addresses  to 
facilitate  proper  identification. 

Mr.  Baldwin  reported  to  me:  "Mr.  Mon- 
roney somewhat  reluctantly  agreed  to  insure 


that  the  list  of  the  8,500  would  Include 
names  and  addresses,  and  I  then  asked  him 
the  following  question  in  about  this  lan- 
guage: 'So  that  there  will  be  no  mlsunder- 
sUmdlng  in  the  Senator's  mind,  I  want  to 
make  this  clear.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  names  and  addresses  will  be  available  to 
Senator  Simpson  and  to  his  committee  with- 
in the  next  few  days  and  that  this  will  be 
the  complete  list  for  all  50  SUtes  and  not 
Just  this  region."  Mr.  Monroney  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

"In  this  writer's  mind,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  issues  and  positions  were  clear  In 
both  conversations  and  that  there  was  at 
that  time  no  misunderstanding  either  as  to 
my  questions  or  to  the  precision  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roney's replies. 

"Our  entire  conversation  was  framed  In 
the  context  of  the  key  decision  already  hav- 
ing been  made.  There  was  no  'if  talk  in- 
volved— only  how  and  when." 

On  Monday,  September  27,  a  news  release 
was  Issued  from  my  office  stating  that  your 
Department  had  agreed  to  release  the  names 
and  commending  you  on  your  decision  to  do 
so.  At  about  4:45  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney again  called  my  assistant.  This  time 
to  deny  the  commitments  which  elicited  the 
release.  He  apologized  for  any  misunder- 
standing that  might  have  occurred.  But 
after  several  minutes  of  conversation  he  ad- 
mitted that  "I  could  easily  not  have  qualified 
It  (the  statement)  Friday." 

So  there,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  the  issue 
rests. 

After  4  months  of  often  acrimonious  and 
usually  ludicrous  fencing  among  my  office, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  there  is 
still  no  single  source  from  which  the  names 
of  all  8.577  postal  summer  employees  can  be 
secured.  "Vou  have  yourself  vitiated  the  reg- 
ulation luider  which  you  kept  the.se  names 
from  the  public  (744.444)  In  your  announce- 
ment of  September  13. 

The  question — and,  indeed,  the  only  ques- 
tion that  remains — Is  why  will  you  not  per- 
mit these  names  to  be  assembled  at  one  point 
and  then  released  to  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  most  directly  affected  with  this 
issue,  together  with  the  individual  Senators 
and  Representatives  most  directly  involved? 
I  think  It  Is  fair,  as  you  prepare  to  depart 
for  your  new  post  In  Warsaw,  to  ask  why 
your  Department  apparently  fears  to  have 
such  Information  In  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
and,  perhaps,  the  press.  There  have  been 
many  political  names  Involved  In  this  inci- 
dent to  date.  Could  It  be  that  there  are 
more  political  bombshells  waiting  in  the 
wings? 

Perhaps  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
September  9  thought  to  answer  this  question 
when  it  said,  in  part,  editorially:  "It  is  no 
wonder  that  Postmaster  General  Gronouskl 
has  refused  to  disclose  the  names  of  all  of 
his  new  summer  Jobholders.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  flagrantly  undercut  a 
portion  of  the  antlpoverty  program  which 
had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  its  explana- 
tion, issued  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that 
it  had  misinterpreted"  the' President's  desire 
simply  doesn't  hold  water." 

Mr.  Postmaster  General,  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  not  made  your  Department's  summer 
Job  program  a  political  issue.  You  and  your 
Department  have  done  a  most  commendable 
Job  of  that. 

Had  the  names  sought  by  Congress  been 
released  2  months  ago.  the  unconscionable 
and  unnecessary  miasma  Of  political  distrust 
and  antagonism  which  surrounds  this  pro- 
gram would  not  have  been  created.  The  ra- 
tionale for  refusing  the  names  on  the 
grounds  that  somebody  on  Capitol  Hill  might 
try  to  commercialize  on  them  is  nothing 
short  of  ridiculous. 

As  I  again  request  of  you  that  you  au- 
thorize your  Department  to  release  the 
names  of  persons  employed  under  the  sum- 
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mer  Job  program,  may  I  leave  you  with  a 
thought  from  the  September  10  Wall  Street 
Journal.  In  an  editorial  entitled,  "Setting 
Youth  a  Sorry  Example,"  the  Journal  has 
this  to  say:  "Before  retiring  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Gronouskl  takes  up  his  new 
ambassadorial  duties  In  Poland,  It  seems  to 
us  he  ought  to  be  afforded  ample  opportu- 
nity to  explain  Just  how,  and  possibly  why, 
the  postal  service's  summer  Job  program  for 
underprivileged  youth  turned  Into  a  political 

grab  bag." 

Releasing   the    names,    without    indulging 
further   In    bureaucratic   abnormalities   and 
obfuscations,  would  seem  to  provide  you  with 
both  opportunity  and  method. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milward  L.  Simpson, 
1  U.S.  Senator. 

June  9,  1965. 
Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski, 

The  Postmaster  General.  Post  Office  Dcparl- 
vient.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  I  have 
seen  the  press  reports  of  the  fact  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  Invited  Members 
of  Congress  to  submit  names  of  candidates 
for  0.000  summer  Jobs  under  the  President's 
youth  employment  campaign.  Although  the 
press  relea.se  quotes  your  spokesman  as  say- 
ing there  was  no  Intention  to  allocate  these 
summer  Jobs  as  political  patronage  and  the 
Department  would  have  a  problem  finding 
qualified  youngsters,  I  have  not  received  an 
Invitation  to  submit  any  names  of  boys  from 
my  State  of  Wyoming. 

In  addition,  one  of  my  staff  members  called 
yotjr  Department  yesterday  and  was  told  that 
no  such  announcement  had  been  made.  To- 
day, however,  I  have  ascertained  that  there 
Is  .such  a  program  underway  in  your  Depart- 
ment and  that  certain  Members  of  Congress 
were  being  called  upon  to  submit  the  names 
of  boys  for  these  positions. 

I  have  always  been  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  be  an 
entity  wlilch  can  be  respected  and  trusted  if 
It  Is  to  endure.  However,  I  now  find  another 
instance  where  an  agency,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  has  misrepresented  the  facts  to 
the  public.  Young  men  In  my  State  saw 
the  news  release  and  sought  my  assistance  on 
the  assumption,  and  quite  naturally  so,  that 
I  had  been  asked  to  help  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  find  applicants  for  the  6,000  po- 
sitions which  are  available  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  in  a  sorry  state  indeed  if 
the  Government  cannot  be  believed  and 
relied  upon  and.  as  disturbing  as  It  is  to  me, 
I  hesitate  to  think  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  young  hopefuls  who  read  your  spokes- 
man's statement  and  called  on  me  for  as- 
sistance. 

I  am  enclosing  letters  of  application  from 
applicants  from  Wyoming  who  are  in  need  of 
summer  employment  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. I  hope  yovi  will  see  that  tliese  young 
men  are  given  every  consideration  regardless 
of  "political  patronage,"  and  that  I  will  soon 
be  advised  of  their  placement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milward  L.  Simpson, 

V.S.  Senator. 


nouncement  on  our  summer  employee  pro- 
gram. You  may  have  reference  to  an  article 
which  received  wide  distribution  in  which  I 
was  quoted  on  this  program.  This  story  did 
not  involve  an  official  announcement  but  was 
rather  the  result  of  an  inquiry  by  the  New 
York  Times.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this 
story  for  your  information. 

You  may  be  interested  In  the  attached 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Congressman  Qt;iE,  of 
Minnesota,  which  describes  the  Department's 
actions  with  regard  to  the  hiring  of  summer 
employees  as  well  as  the  procedures.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Mr.  Helen,  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  called  your  office  late 
last  month  to  explain  this  program.  How- 
ever, as  I  Indicated  to  Walt  Kingham  on  the 
telephone  yesterday,  the  call  was  not  re- 
turned, and  we  have  no  record  of  the  person 
in  your  office  with  whom  the  message  was 
left. 

You  know.  Senator,  It  is  ironic  that,  when 
the  Department  attempts  to  assist  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  we  end  up  being 
criticized.  I  want  you  to  know,  however,  that 
there  was  never  any  attempt  to  bypass  your 
office  nor  was  this  program  intended  to  be 
handled  on  a  political  basis. 

I  believe  I  indicated  to  Walt  Kingham  yes- 
terday that,  if  you  know  of  or  hear  from  any 
young  persons  who  are  interested  in  summer 
Jobs  in  post  offices  in  Wyoming,  you  can  sub- 
mit their  names  to  Mr.  Crossan,  the  regional 
director  in  Denver,  or  Mr.  Anderson,  his  as- 
sistant. The  candidates  you  recommend  will 
be  given  consideration  along  with  all  other 
qualified  candidates. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  in  closing  that  we 
did  not  feel  it  would  be  advantageous  to  is- 
sue a  public  statement  on  these  summer 
positions.  We  would  have  been  swamped 
with  applications  from  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  select  the  best  qualified  in 
the  short  time  available  for  selection.  I 
also  regret  the  news  stories  which  have  ap- 
peared because  they  have  resulted  in  con- 
gressional offices  being  inundated  with  ap- 
plications. Our  intent  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  recruit  quietly  and  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  from  as  many  sources  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  please 
don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Monronet, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 

Postmaster  General. 


Post  Office  Department,  the 
Executive  Assistant  to  ths 
Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Milward  L.  Simpson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Because  the  Postmaster 
General  is  out  of  town  today  and  will  not 
return  to  the  office  until  Monday,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  answering  your  letter  of 
Jime  9  in  which  you  state  that  your  office 
was  not  notified  of  the  Department's  sum- 
mer employee  program. 

To  clarify  one  possible  misunderstanding, 
the  Department  has  not  made  a  public  an- 


JUNE  16, 1965. 
Mr.  Michael  Monronet, 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Monroney:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  11  in  which  you  furnish  in- 
formation  regarding   your  summer   recruit- 
ment program. 

My  main  concern  is  on  behalf  of  the  boys 
who  wrote  to  me  when  they  read  the  an- 
nouncement and  whose  applications  I  for- 
warded to  you  for  handling.  Neither  I  nor 
anyone  in  my  office  had  heard  of  the  program 
until  the  letters  of  application  were  received. 
If  Mr.  Belen  called  my  office  and  the  call  was 
not  returned,  this  was  the  first  time  It  has 
happened  in  my  office.  We  have  an  ironclad 
rule  that  all  telephone  messages  are  imme- 
diately placed  on  my  desk  and  they  stay  there 
until  I,  or  a  designated  staff  member,  return 
them.  I  have  checked  with  my  staff,  and 
no  one  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Belen. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  these  young  men  who  need 
summer  emplojrment  to  further  their  educa- 
tion. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Milward  L.  Simpson. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Post  Office  Department,  the 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  18. 1965. 
Hon.  Milward  L.  Simpson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  Just  a  short  note  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  June  16  in  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  Department's  program 
on  summer  employment. 

I  certainly  regret  that  you  did  not  receive 
Mr.  Helen's  telephone  call  late  last  month  at 
which  time  he  had  Intended  to  provide  you 
with  Information  on  this  particular  program. 
If  anyone  at  the  Department  was  at  fault  in 
not  leaving  word  with  your  office  of  Mr. 
Helen's  call,  it  was  surely  inadvertent  be- 
cause, as  you  may  be  aware,  we  did  make 
contact  with  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Post  OfBce  Committees  to  give 
them  this  information. 

I  do  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  recoup 
with  the  placement  of  the  college  students 
whose  names  you  have  sent  to  me  for  con- 
sideration. Assuming  the  boys  are  qualified 
and  assuming  there  are  sufficient  vacancies 
in  the  post  offices  in  Wyoming  where  they 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  working,  I  fore- 
see no  difficulty. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Monroney, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 

Postmaster  General. 

August  11, 1965. 
Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski, 

The  Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  I  should 
like  to  ascertain  the  Identities  of  Wyoming 
youth  who  have  gained  summer  employment 
in  Wyoming  under  the  President's  youth  op- 
portunity campaign.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  your  Department  made  available  to 
Wyoming  youths  25  Job  opportunities  at  vari- 
ous poet  offices  in  Wyoming.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  names  and  the  method  of  selec- 
tion of  each  of  the  25  bojre. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  postal  regulation 
744.444  and  its  provision  which  stipulates 
that:  "A  single  name  or  a  list  of  names  may 
be  furnished  on  the  written  request  of  an- 
other Federal  agency  when  properly  Justified 
and  its  preparation  would  not  involve  exces- 
sive expense." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Milward  L.  Simpsok,  , 

U.S.  Senator, 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

WashiJigton.  D.C.  August  25.  1965. 
Hon.  Milward  L.  Simpson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  August  11,  1965,  in  which  you  asked  for 
the  names  and  method  of  selection  of  each 
of  the  persons  given  summer  employment  in 
Wyoming  under  the  President's  Youth  Op- 
portunity Campaign. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  there  were  21 
such  hires  in  Wyoming  this  summer.  Se- 
lections were  made  of  qualified  persons  who 
applied  directly  to  postal  installations,  the 
State  employment  organization,  and  through 
requested  referrals  of  Members  of  Congress. 
In  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  these 
youths,  18  of  the  19  who  have  replied  to 
date  indicated  they  would  be  returning  to 
school  this  fall  and  17  stated  they  would  use 
funds  earned  during  their  summer  employ- 
ment to  assist  in  their  education. 

Recently  I  ordered  that  a  study  be  made 
of  our  regulations  regarding  the  prohibition 
on  release  of  lists  of  names  of  employees. 
That  study  has  now  been  completed.  We 
have  determined  that,  in  line  with  our  tra- 
ditional position  of  cooperating  fully  with 
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committees  of  Congress  having  jurisdiction 
over  Post  Office  and  providing  any  Informa- 
tion properly  requested  by  such  committees, 
Vr'e  would  be  agreeable  to  providing  such  a 
list  of  names  should  the  committees  formally 
request  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  proper  to  provide  such  a  list 
upon  request  of  Individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  by  Individuals  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Over  the  years  the  postal  employee  unions 
have  strongly  opposed  any  modification  of 
the  regulation  to  permit  the  furnishing  of 
names  and  addresses  of  employees.  Their 
opposition  has  been  based  on  the  premise 
that  any  deviation  from  a  literal  application 
of  the  regulation  would  remove  the  protec- 
tion employees  have  against  harassment  or 
the  Invasion  of  their  privacy. 

In  this  area  the  Department  has  consist- 
ently observed  a  policy  of  respecting  the 
views  of  employees  and  their  organization 
representatives  regarding  the  furnishing  of 
information  which  is  considered  as  infring- 
ing on  their  privacy. 

While  I  am  certain  that  you  have  no  In- 
tention to  use  the  information  you  have  re- 
quested to  invade  employees'  privacy.  I  am 
sxire  you  are  aware  that  recently  certain 
newspapers  have  carried  comments  concern- 
ing the  siunmer  employment  program  which 
have  resulted  in  a  number  of  our  summer 
employees  having  their  names  printed  along 
with  comments  tending  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  guilty  of  some  seri- 
ous offense  rather  than  performing  a  job  for 
the  Government  in  a  creditable  fashion.  If 
we  were  to  accede  to  one  request  and  fur- 
nish a  list  of  employees,  summer  or  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  grovmds  on  which 
to  refuse  requests  from  others,  some  of  whom 
would  not  have  the  same  good  motive  as 
yourself,  and  who  may  wish  to  make  use  of 
such  lists  for  political  or  other  purpose. 

We  have  always  been  willing  to  provide 
full  Information  to  any  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  rates  of  pay  for  summer  employees, 
the  number  of  employees  employed  In  a  given 
congressional  district  or  post  oflSce,  the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  on  summer  employ- 
ment and  all  Information  which  would  tend 
to  be  pertinent  to  a  Congressman's  Inquiry 
but  at  the  same  time  protect  the  individ- 
ual in  his  privacy. 

However,  we  have  many,  many  requests 
from  commercial  Arms,  salesmen  and  others 
to  provide  lists  of  employees  for  conunercial 
or  other  purposes.  We  feel  strongly  this 
must  be  resisted.  If  a  list  of  summer  em- 
ployees were  to  be  given  to  individuals  there 
would  be  no  rationale  for  the  withholding  of 
lists  of  other  employees. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Gronotjski, 

Postmaster  General. 

August  27,  1965. 
Hon.  MncE  Monronet. 

Chairman.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  For  the  past  several  days  I 
have  been  attempting  to  get  information 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  relative  to 
that  agency's  siimmer  emplojrment  program. 
Specifically.  I  have  sought  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  basis  of  selection  of  some  25 
youths  who  filled  summer  jobs  In  Wyoming. 

Through  correspondence  with  the  Post- 
master General,  I  have  been  informed  that 
although  such  Information  will  not  be  re- 
vealed to  individual  Senators,  It  will  be  pro- 
vided at  the  formal  request  of  the  committee 
on  which  I  serve  under  your  able  chair- 
manship. 

Since  my  Initial  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  I  have  been  apprised  that  lists  of  all 
of  the  7,500  youths  employed  In  summer 
Jobs  with  the  Post  Office  Department  are 
available  and  could  be  released  pursuant  to 
action  by  the  proper  authority.     I  am  re- 


questing, therefore,  that  you  Initiate  a  for- 
mal request  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  release  of 
names  and  addresses  of  all  of  the  youths 
In  our  50  States  who  found  sununer  jobs 
in  our  Nation's  postal  service. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  pertinent  cor- 
respondence that  I  have  had  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mn.WARD  L.  Simpson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

September  7,  1965. 
Mr.  Lawrence  O'Brien, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Brien:  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  am  that  your  nomination  to  the 
high  office  of  Postmaster  General  was  ap- 
proved by  my  committee  and  by  the  full 
Senate  without  acrimony  or  dissent. 

The  responses  you  gave  to  my  inquiries 
during  the  hearings  augur  well  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  service  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. As  I  read  your  answers  to  my  questions 
concerning  the  release  of  names  to  Senators 
and  the  public  of  Individual  employees  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  I  may  expect  these  names  to 
be  made  available  soon  after  you  take  office 
as  Postmaster  General.  I  agree  with  you 
fully  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  names 
of  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
"should  not  be  in  the  public  domain"  as  you 
stated  at  the  hearing. 

Hopefully,  with  your  cooperation  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  individual  Senators  will  be  able  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  assuring  the  public  that  the  Dei>artment 
and  Civil  Service  Commission  wUl  not  be 
unduly  engaged  in  partisan  politics  as  they 
pursue  the  public  Interest. 

Looking  forward  to  working  with  you,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiLWARD  L.  Simpson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

September  28.  1965. 
Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski, 
Postmaster  General, 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gronouski:  I  would  like  to 
have  you  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  summer  employ- 
ees hired  in  the  Denver  region  this  past  sum- 
mer, together  with  such  Information  as  is 
available  concerning  the  source  of  recom- 
mendation of  these  employees. 

I  understand  that  you  have  recently  Indi- 
cated that  such  Information  can  now  be  re- 
leased but  that  anyone  interested  in  obtain- 
ing the  same  would  have  to  do  so  from  the 
Individual  postmaster.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, this  would  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary 
requirement  if  such  information  Is,  In  fact, 
available  at  the  regional  office. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request,  and  all  best  wishes  to  you  in  your 
new  assignment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Milward  L.  Simpson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Post  Office  Department, 

Denver  Regional  Office, 
Denver,  Colo.,  September  29,  1965, 
Hon.  MiLWARo  L.  Simpson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  compliance  with  the 
Department's  request,  a  listing  of  summer 
employees  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  at- 
tached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  G.  Cbossak, 
Eegional  Director. 


Seasonal  Assistants  Hired  in  Wyomino 
office.  Name,  address,  and  cmr 

Casper:  James  Joseph  Steward,  255  South 
Jackson,  Casper;  Brookle  Peter  Turk,  iia 
South  Washington,  Casper;  Robert  Ford 
2726  Hanway  Avenue.  Casper;  Richard  Bruce 
Land.  920  Missouri  Circle,  Casper. 

Cheyenne:  Gary  Horton,  3618  Dover  Road. 
Cheyenne;  Sharon  Mothershead,  603  Mc- 
Govern  Avenue,  Cheyenne;  Tim  White.  500 
West  31st  Street,  Cheyenne;  Bob  True,  Box 
55,  Merlden  Route,  Cheyenne;  Mike  Fltz- 
pa trick,  Box  79.  Route  1.  Cheyenne;  Jeff  Mc- 
Cllntock,  1211  Richardson  Court,  Cheyenne. 

Cody:  Larry  George  Mix,  Box  1199,  Cody. 

Larranle:  Edward  Woods,  2307  Hillside 
Drive,  Laramie;  Jerome  E.  Benson,  1527  Cus- 
ter, Laramie. 

Newcastle:  Neil  Sweet,  Upton. 

Powell:  Dennis  Earhart,  Star  Route, 
Powell. 

Rawlins:  WaUace  Wolfe,  1120  Nleman 
Street,  Rawlins. 

Rlverton:  Lance  Gunderson,  809  West 
Park  Avenue,  Rlverton. 

Rock  Springs:  Everett  Martin,  211  Thomas 
Street,  Rock  Springs;  Joe  Dee  Gattl,  1301  9th 
Street,  Rock  Springs. 

Sheridan:  Bert  Roger  Bondl,  320  Sherman 
Avenue.  Sheridan;  Judy  G.  Elliot.  1151 
Gladstone,  Sheridan. 

Wheatland:  Dick  Watson,  401  South  14th 
Street,  Wheatland. 

The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Milward  L.  Simpson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  September  28  in  which  you 
request  the  names  and  addresses  of  summer 
employees  who  were  hired  in  the  Denver  re- 
gion this  past  summer,  together  with  such 
Information  as  is  available  concerning  the 
soiu-ce  of  recommendations  of  these  em- 
ployees. 

I  will  be  glad  to  ask  the  regional  director 
in  Denver,  Mr.  Crossan,  to  send  you  a  list 
of  these  names  as  soon  as  such  a  list  can  be 
compiled. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Gronouski. 


General  Release  No.  129  of  Post  Office 
Department,  September  13,   1965 

Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronouski  an- 
nounced today  that  he  was  authorizing  post- 
masters throughout  the  country  to  make 
public,  upon  request,  the  names  of  employees 
who  worked  In  their  offices  as  part  of  the 
1965  summer  hiring  program.  Mr.  Gronou- 
ski said  that  because  virtually  all  the  sum- 
mer employees  had  left  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment payroll — almost  all  of  them  to  re- 
turn to  school — the  names  could  now  be 
made  public. 

"We  declined  to  make  the  names  public 
while  the  students  were  on  the  pa3rroll  be- 
cause a  postal  regulation  prohibits  us  from 
doing  so."  the  Postmaster  General  said. 
"Now  that  their  employment  has  been  termi- 
nated, the  regulation  no  longer  applies." 

Mr.  Gronouski  referred  to  section  744.444 
of  the  Postal  Manual  which  states:  "Li.«;ts  of 
employees,  including  their  designations,  sal- 
aries, or  addresses  shall  not  be  furnished  to 
any  individual,  commercial  firm,  or  other 
non-Federal  organization.  Addresses,  salary, 
and  financial  information  about  Individual 
employees  shall  not  be  furnished  In  response 
to  public  Inquiries  other  than  to  verify  In- 
formation the  employee  himself  has  divulged 
for  such  reasons  as  establishing  credit,  buy- 
ing insurance,  arranging  for  hospitalization, 
etc." 

The  postal  regulation  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  many  years  is  designed  to  pro- 
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tect  postal  employees  from  commercial  and 
political  solicitation  and  harassment. 

The  Post  Office  Department  hired  some 
8.600  young  people  during  the  summer. 
While  the  Department's  hiring  contributed 
toward  the  success  of  the  President's  youth 
opportunity  program  by  keeping  the  young 
people  off  the  unemployment  rolls,  no  funds 
intended  for  the  antipoverty  campaign  were 

used. 

Postmasters  were  Instructed  to  utilize  the 
sununer  employees  on  an  hour-for-hour  re- 
placement basis  to  help  reduce  the  excessive 
amounts  of  overtime  being  worked  by  some 
career  employees  and  to  fill  in  for  vacation- 
ing employees. 

Postmaster  General  Gronouski  said  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  Department's  summer  hir- 
ing program  had  achieved  Its  goal  of  filling 
manpower  needs  In  post  offices  while  helping 
m.iny  thousands  of  young  people  to  earn 
money  so  that  they  could  return  to  school 
this  fall. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  survey  showed  that 
94  7  percent  of  the  summer  employees 
plnnned  to  use  their  earnings  to  help  pay  for 
their  education.  He  said  the  survey  further 
showed  that  the  same  percentage  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  22. 

Of  the  approximately  8.600  hired  under 
the  program,  61  percent  were  referred  by 
State  employment  service  offices,  other  local 
service  agencies,  or  by  local  postmasters. 
Many  of  those  recommended  by  postmasters 
had  previously  worked  in  post  offices.  Thir- 
ty-nine percent  were  recommended  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  parties. 

The  survey  showed  that  95.2  percent  of 
State  employment  service  referrals,  96  per- 
cent of  the  congressional  referrals  and  92.9 
percent  of  the  other  referrals  planned  to  use 
all  or  part  of  their  summer  earnings  to  fi- 
nance their  education. 

"We  have  had  a  number  of  requests  from 
members  of  the  press  and  from  Congress- 
men for  the  narhes  of  our  summer  em- 
ployees," Mr.  Gronouski  said.  "Since  these 
employees  are  now  off  our  payroll  and  it 
would  no  longer  be  potentially  harmful  to 
them  and  because  I  have  been  advised  that 
it  would  not  violate  our  postal  regulation  to 
make  available  the  names  of  former  em- 
ployees, postmasters  are  now  authori;!cd  to 
provide  the  names  upon  request." 

[Office  of  Senator  Milward  Simpson,  Repvib- 

lican,  of  Wyoming  ] 
Post  Office  Department  To  Release  Names 

U.S.  Senator  Milward  Simpson  says  postal 
officials  have  reversed  themselves  on  the  re- 
lease of  identities  of  summer  employees  and 
will  give  him  the  names  of  all  8.600  youths 
who  held  the  controversial  jobs  in  50  States. 

The  Post  Office  Department  acceded  to 
Simpson's  longstanding  request  after  the 
Senator  reaffirmed  his  insistence  that  one  list 
of  all  the  names  and  addresses  be  made  avail- 
able to  him. 

Outgoing  Postmaster  General  John  Gro- 
nouski said  in  an  announcement  Septem- 
ber 13  that  he  had  authorized  Individual 
pKJStmasters  to  release  names  locally.  How- 
ever, compiling  a  national  list  on  the  basis  of 
the  local  releases  would  have  necessitated  the 
writing  of  from  1.000  to  36,000  letters, 
Simpson  pointed  out.  He  Insisted  that  the 
public  has  the  right  to  have  such  Informa- 
tion available  at  one  central  point  in 
Washington. 

Michael  Monroney,  Jr.,  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  Postmaster  General,  told  Simpson 
the  Department  will  compile  a  complete  job 
roster  from  the  15  regional  post  offices  and 
give  the  list  to  the  Senator  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed  "within  the  next  few  days." 

Simpson  has  contended  that  "rank  political 
patronage"  figured  In  the  hiring  of  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  8,600  youths.  The  open- 
ings were  to  have  gone  to  economically  dis- 
advantaged  Jobseekers,   with   preference   to 


those  who  would  have  tised  the  earnings  to 
further  their  education. 

"The  availability  in  Washington  of  all  the 
names  Involved  in  the  Department's  summer 
Job  program  will  enable  Congress  and  the 
press  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
politics,  not  poverty,  figured  In  the  selec- 
tion of  Jobholders,"  Senator  Simpson  said. 

"I  intend  to  give  the  ambiguous  regula- 
tion under  which  the  Department  has  here- 
tofore withheld  the  information  close 
scrutiny.  In  my  view,  the  regulation  is  In- 
tended primarily  to  keep  from  the  Congress 
important  information  which  it  must  have 
to  consider  and  draft  legislation." 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  June  6,  1965] 
Post  Office  Jobs  Open  to  Youth 

Washington.— The  Post  Office  Department 
has  Invited  Members  of  Congress  to  submit 
names  of  candidates  for  summer  Jobs  under 
President  Johnson's  youth  employment 
campaign. 

About  6,000  summer  jobs  are  available  in 
post  offices  throughout  the  country,  com- 
pared with  1,500  last  year. 

A  Department  spokesman  said  there  was 
no  intention  to  allocate  them  as  political 
patronage. 

"We  have  to  recruit  from  every  source  we 
can."  Michael  Monroney.  Executive  ^sistant 
to  the  Postmaster  General,  explained.  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  problem  finding  qualified 
youngsters. 

"There  is  no  point  In  scandalizing  the 
country  by  putting  this  program  on  a  polit- 
ical pr\tronage  basis.  Even  if  we  wanted  to. 
it  would  be  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth." 

Monroney  said  the  Department  has  begun 
making  telephone  calls  to  all  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  both  parties  to  Inform 
them  of  the  Increase  In  summer  jobs. 

He  said  the  legislators  were  told  that  the 
names  of  any  youths  seeking  summer  em- 
ployment could  be  sent  to  regional  offices  of 
the  Department,  where  they  would  be  con- 
sidered with  the  names  of  other  applicants. 

The  summer  employees  will  substitute  for 
Vacationing  carriers,  clerks,  and  mail  han- 
dlers.   The  pay  Is  $2.29  an  hour. 

Monroney  said  all  6,000  would  be  needed. 
Post  ofTices  were  able  to  get  along  last  sum- 
mer with  1,500  substitutes  only  by  paying 
overtime,  he  said. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  July  22, 

1965) 

Post    Office    Draw's    Warning    on    Youth- 

HiRiNC  Patronage 

John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  said  today  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  instructed  that 
hiring  under  the  youth  opportunity  program 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  political  patronage. 

Macy  said  he  was  surprised  to  learn  from 
published  reports  Tuesday  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  had  Informed  Members  of 
both  parties  in  Congress  that  they  could 
suggest  the  names  of  youths  for  summer 
postal  jobs. 

"It  was  clearly  the  Intent  In  this  special 
program  that  political  patronage  was  not  to 
apply  In  any  form  or  by  any  Implication," 
Macy  said. 

He  also  said  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouski  "has  gotten  the  word"  concerning 
hiring  under  the  program. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Macy's  com- 
ments, the  Post  Office  Department  said  it  had 
asked  Members  of  Congress  to  help  find  de- 
serving young  people  for  the  7,500  jobs  the 
Department  is  giving  out  as  part  of  the 
administration  program. 

But  "this  was  not  a  patronage  program,"  a 
spokesman  said. 

BOTH    parties    ASKED 

He  said  the  summer  program  "did  not  even 
materialize  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  we 
had   to   explore   every   possible   avenue   to 


make  sure  that  the  jobs  were  filled.  •  •  • 
One  of  the  problems  we  faced  in  this  pro- 
gram was  that  the  VB.  Employment  Service 
was  rather  slow  In  submitting  names  to  us, 
while  the  Congressmen  were  extremely 
prompt." 

He  emphasized  that  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  Congress  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide names. 

"Many  of  the  names  submitted  by  the 
Employment  Service  were  found  to  be  un- 
qualified for  the  type  of  work  involved."  ho 
said. 

Pointing  out  that  the  youth  opportunity 
program  Is  mostly  aimed  at  school  dropouts 
and  other  unskilled  youths,  he  said  postal 
work  requires  ability  to  sort  mall,  learn 
basic  mail-handling  processes,  and  perform 
Other  specialized  duties. 

In  addition,  he  said,  postal  employees  must 
pass  a  security  Investigation,  which  bars 
youths  with  police  records. 

The  spokesman  figured  that  about  5,000 
of  the  jobs  have  been  filled — more  of  them 
from  Congressmen's  lists  than  from  the  Em- 
ployment Service  roster — but  most  of  the 
remaining  2,500  can  be  fi^lled  from  Employ- 
ment Service  sources. 

Macy  said  neither  he  nor  President  John- 
son had  any  Indication  until  Tuesday  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  Informed 
Members  of  Congress  they  could  make  rec- 
ommendations. He  said  the  Instructions 
had  clearly  stated  that  Government  agencies 
were  to  go  to  the  Employment  Service  of- 
fices for  names,  and  that  Interested  youths 
were  to  apply  to  those  offices. 

"When  I  heard  about  what  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  doing  and  when  others  at 
the  White  House  heard  about  it,  the  Depart- 
ment was  instructed  about  what  it  should 
do,"  he  said. 

"No  other  department  that  we  know  of  ^d 
anything  of  this  kind  •   •   *. 

"The  (Post  Office)  Department  has  not 
made  a  final  report  on  its  program  and  tnis 
report  will  be  received  and  studied  with  In- 
terest in  detail." 


[Prom    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 

Aug.  11,  1965] 

Post  Office  Workers:  United  States  Won't 

Name  Youths  in  Jobs 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  refused  to  give  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota Congressmen  the  names  of  "youth  op- 
portunity campaign"  employees  hired  in 
their  States. 

In  another  development  in  the  postal  job 
controversy,  a  high-ranking  postal  ofiiclal 
acknowledged  to  a  U.S.  Senator  that  the  De- 
partment In  effect  had  planned  to  distribute 
the  Jobs  secretly  as  congressional  patronage. 

Representatives  Albert  Quie,  Republican, 
of  Minnesota,  and  H.  R.  Gross,  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  had  both  written  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral John  Gronouski  requesting  the  names  of 
youths  hired  In  their  States. 

Richard  J.  Murphy,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  replied  to  both  Congressmen  that 
Post  Office  Department  regulations  prevented 
the  release  of  names,  salaries,  or  other  infor- 
mation about  any  postal  employees. 

The  two  Congressmen,  acting  independ- 
ently, had  requested  the  information  t)ecause 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  disregarded 
Presidential  and  Civil  Service  Commission 
regulations  and  distributed  the  youth  Jobs  as 
congressional  patronage.  It  has  been  re- 
vealed that  youths  with  prominent  political 
connections  have  gotten  some  of  the  8,500 
Jobs. 

The  President  and  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion had  ordered  that  the  Jobs  go  to  disad- 
vantaged youths  and  that  hiring  be  carried 
out  through  the  employment  service. 

Concerning  the  Department's  refusal  to 
make  public  the  names.  Geoss  said :  "I  don't 
intend  to  stand  still  and  let  them  get  away 
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with  this,  I  intend  to  break  down  this  cur- 
tain of  secrecy." 

QuEE  has  renewed  his  request  in  a  strongly 
worded  letter  to  postal  official  Murphy. 
QuiE  has  now  requested  names  of  all  8,500 
youths  hired. 

"Murphy  has  quoted  to  me  an  ambiguous 
postal  regulation  to  keep  this  information 
from  reaching  the  public,"  said  Quie.  He 
said  the  Post  OflBce  Department  "apparently 
is  trying  to  cover  up  the  scope  of  political 
•  patronage"  in  the  program. 

QrriE  also  pointed  out  to  Murphy  that  he 
had  only  quoted  that  portion  of  the  regula- 
tion preventing  the  public  from  learning  who 
works  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Quie  noted  that  anotlier  section  of  the 
secrecy  regulation  states  that  "a  single  name 
or  a  list  of  names  may  be  furnished  on  the 
written  request  of  another  Federal  agency, 
when  properly  Justified  and  its  preparation 
would  not  involve  excessive  expense." 

Quie  wrote  Murphy:  "I  believe  that  the 
interest  of  Members  of  the  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  certain  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  certainly  a 
'proper  Justification'  and  is  in  fact,  essential 
if  we  are  to  function  effectively  as  the  elected 
r  presentatives  of  the  people." 

Miirphy  had  written  Quie  that  the  secrecy 
rrsulation  "serves  to  protect  postal  employees 
from  harassment  or  invasion  of  their  pri- 
vacy. Postal  employee  organizations  have 
strongly  protested  any  change  in  regulation, 
on  several  occasions  in  the  past."  i 

On  this  point,  Quie  replied:   "Certainly,  T. 
am  not   to  construe  from  your  letter  that 
yau  believe  I  intend  the  harassment  or  in- 
v.-'sion  of  the  privacy  of  post  office  employees. 

'I  assure  you  I  am  not.  I  am,  however, 
Interested  in  knowing  whether  the  inten- 
tions of  a  portion  of  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty  •   •   »  are  being  carried  out  *   •   ♦." 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  contended 
la  numerous  public  statements  since  the 
patronage  practice  was  disclosed  by  the  Min- 
noapolis  Tribune,  that  recommendations 
from  Congressmen  were  sought  because  the 
Department  needed  help  in  quickly  filling 
t -.3  7.500  Jobs  (1,000  more  Jobs  later  were 
r.  deled). 

However,  Michael  Monroney,  Executive  As- 
rl.':tmt  to  the  Postmaster  General,  has  con- 
tradicted the  Department's  public  statements 
in  letters  he  sent  Senator  Milward  Simpson, 
Ropublican.  of  Wyoming. 

Simpson,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee,  had  written  Gronouski 
asking  why  he  had  not  been  informed  about 
thD  availability  of  the  youth  jobs. 

Monroney  replied  that  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  Frederick  Belen  had  attempted  un- 
successfully to  contact  Simpson  and  had  told 
other  members  of  the  Post  Office  Committees 
about  the  jobs. 

Tlien,  contradicting  the  Department's 
public  statements  that  it  needed  the  help  of 
Congressmen,  Monroney  wrote  Simpson: 

"You  know.  Senator,  it  is  ironic  that,  when 
the  Department  attempts  to  assist  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  we  end  up  being 
criticized." 

Simpson  also  questioned  why  he  had  never 
heard  about  the  jobs  until  he  read  a  public 
announcement.  The  public  announcement, 
in  a  newspaper  interview  was  made  after  the 
patronage  procedure  was  disclosed  and  the 
Department  decided  to  contact  all  Congress- 
men rather  than  merely  Democrats  and 
members  of  the  congressional  Post  Office 
Committees. 

Wrote  Monroney:  "Furthermore,  let  me  say 
in  closing  that  we  did  not  feel  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  issue  a  public  statement  on 
these  summer  positions.  We  would  have 
been  swamped  with  applications  from  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  the 
best  qualified  in  the  short  time  available  for 
selection. 

"I  also  regret  the  news  stories  that  have  ap- 
peared because  they  have  resulted  in  con- 


gressional ofBces  being  inundated  with  appli- 
cations. Our  Intent  from  the  beginning  has 
been  to  recruit  quietly  and  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  from  as  many  sources  as  possible." 

The  postal  jobs  in  Wyoming  apparently 
were  distributed  as  they  were  In  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  other  States. 

The  Post  Office  Department  said  that  25 
jobs  were  available  in  Wyoming. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  youths  were 
hired  on  the  recommendation  of  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  and  Representative  Teno  Ron- 
CALio,  both  Democrats. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  20, 

19651 

Post  Office  Politics  Expectfd  To  Change 

(By  Jerry  Klutz) 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  is  given  top  rating  as 
an  astute  professional  politician  and  he  will 
take  over  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
most  political  of  all  Federal  agencies,  but  it 
doesn't  follow  he'll  play  his  own  brand  of 
partisan  politics  there. 

He'll  be  prompted  in  any  politics  he  be- 
comes involved  in  by  the  President,  who  has 
a  reputation  as  a  master  politician. 

John  A.  Gronouski,  the  retiring  Postmaster 
General  who  was  praised  highly  by  the 
President  yesterday  when  he  appointed  him 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  also  fancies  himself  as 
something  of  a  political  operator.  He  made 
the  most  speeches  of  any  Cabinet  member 
during  the  President's  reelection  campaign 
last  year  and  he  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's  link  with  the  Polisli-Amerlcan  bloc. 

But  some  of  Gronouski's  politics  didn't 
endear  him  to  the  President,  chiefly  his 
handling  of  summer  jobs  in  his  Department. 
In  fact,  the  President  is  said  to  have  been 
annoyed  by  them.  This  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  factor  in  the  shifting  of  Gronouski  to 
Warsaw. 

Mr.  Johnson  specifically  ordered  last  May 
that  25,000  summer  Jobs — one  for  each  100 
regular  employees — be  given  to  economically 
underprivileged  youths  who  would  return  to 
school  in  the  fall.  He  asked  agencies  to  work 
with  State  employment  services  in  recruit- 
ing and  hiring  tlie  youngsters  at  $1.25  an 
hour.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  Presidents 
youth  opportunity  program. 

Gronouski  ignored  the  President's  direc- 
tive, and  the  newest  Federal  employee  here 
is  aware  that  Mr.  Johnson  doesn't  like  to 
be  ignored  on  even  the  smallest  matter. 
Gronouski  tossed  the  jobs  into  politics  by 
asking  Members  of  Congress  to  recommend 
applicants  for  them  and  he  fixed  pay  rates 
at  $2.29  an  hour.  Experienced  substitute  em- 
ployees in  some  post  offices  were  passed  over 
for  Jobs  this  summer  for  inexperienced  teen- 
age political  appointees,  many  of  whom 
weren't  underprivileged. 

Representative  Albert  H.  Quie,  Republi- 
can of  Minnesota,  has  demanded  that  the 
Post  Office  make  available  to  Members  of 
Congress  the  names  of  8,577  employees  hired 
under  its  Youth  Opportunity  Program  of 
which  3,380  came  through  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   Gronouski  has  refused. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  made  an 
investigation  of  Post  Office's  summer  hirlngs 
and  its  full  report  went  to  the  President 
about  2  weeks  ago.  Insiders  hint  it  was  dev- 
astating in  its  criticism  of  the  Department. 

For  the  record.  Civil  Service  Corrunission 
Chairman  John  W.  Macy  informed  Congress 
there  had  been  a  "basic  misunderstanding" 
on  the  part  of  some  Department  officials  over 
hiring  policy,  but  that  the  Department  had 
shifted  gears  and  had  hired  most  of  its  re- 
cent employees  from  State  employment  refer- 
rals based  on  needs  of  the  applicants. 

Also,  the  chairman  said  he  and  Gronouski 
had  agreed  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
summer  employment  procedures  in  time  for 
use  next  summer.  There  were  reports  that 
Post  Office  would  be  denied  further  partici- 
pation in  the  program  becaxise  of  Its  failure 
to  play  by  the  rules. 


The  Post  Office  incident  was  said  to  have 
been  distressing  to  the  President  because  it 
reflected  on  his  personnel  policies,  which 
stress  merit  and  ability  and  soft  pedal  pou. 
tics.  A  majority  of  Mr.  Johnson's  ap- 
pointees are  well-qualified  persons  who  have 
distinguished  careers  in  the  Federal  service 
and  he  has  won  wide  praise  for  promotlns 
them.  ^ 

The  incident  also  tended  to  undermine 
confidence  in  a  new  program  announced  by 
the  Department  to  base  promotions  from 
within  on  a  strict  merit  basis. 


I  From    the   Wall   Street   Joupjjal,    Sept     lo 

1965) 

Setting  Youth  a  Sorry  Example 

Before  retiring  Postmaster  General  John 
A.  Gronouski  takes  up  his  new  ambassadorial 
duties  in  Poland,  it  seems  to  us  he  ought  to 
be  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  explain  just 
how,  and  possibly  why,  the  postal  services 
summer  job  program  for  underprivileged 
youth  turned  into  a  political  grab  bag.  For 
indications  are  that  a  good  many  of  those 
jobs  have  gone  to  youths  who  are  not  exactly 
underprivileged. 

Last  spring,  it  will  be  recalled,  as  part  of 
his  youth  opportunity  program  President 
Johnson  directed  Federal  agencies  to  make 
available  25.000  summer  jobs  to  needy  youths 
to  enable  them  to  return  to  school  in  the 
fall.  The  agencies  were  to  work  with  State 
employment  services  in  locating  qualified 
young  people.  Under  this  program  the  Post 
Office  Department  hired  8,577  employees. 

However,  before  turning  to  the  State  agen- 
cies, Mr.  Gronouski  asked  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  recommend  applicants  for  the  sum- 
mertime jobs.  Many  of  them,  instead  of 
reminding  Mr.  Gronouski  of  the  President's 
directive,  happily  went  along  with  the  Post- 
master's request.  Indeed,  one  Congressman 
reports  that  he  was  allotted  10  jobs  by  the 
Postmaster  and  8  or  9  of  the  youths 
he  recommended  were  hired.  One  of  these 
hired  was  the  Congressman's  son  who  was 
recommended,  his  father  said,  by  his  home- 
town postmaster.  At  any  rate,  3,380  of  all 
tlie  summertime  postal  Jobs  available  were 
filled  through  recommendations  of  Congress- 
men. 

Several  Congressmen,  to  their  credit,  seem 
to  be  having  second  thoughts  about  this 
whole  scheme  and  have  asked  Mr.  Gronouski 
to  disclose  the  names  of  those  hired  vmder 
the  youth  program.  So  far  he  has  refused, 
although  it  is  hard  to  see  on  what  grounds 
his  payroll  can  be  kept  secret. 

Plainly  this  facet  of  the  youth  opportu- 
nity program  needs  further  inquiry  by  Con- 
gress, not  only  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
but  also  in  cities  where  the  program  has  be- 
come enmeshed  in  political  tugs  of  war.  For 
it  is  bad  enough  that  the  purpose  of  the 
youth  program  anywhere  can  be  distorted, 
but  perhaps  worse  is  the  sorry  example  for 
underprivileged  youth  being  set  by  their 
privileged  elders  in  public  places. 


[From   the   Wyoming   State   Tribune, 
Sept.  19,  1965] 

Post  Office  Jobs  Held  by  Relatives  of  Dems 

A  poll  of  poet  offices  in  some  of  Wyoming's 
major  cities  showed  today  relatives  of  some 
active  Democrats  were  employed  in  the  Fed- 
eral administration's  summer  post  office  job 
program. 

Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski  had 
ordered  the  names  released  this  week.  His 
order  had  been  in  answer  to  a  congressional 
push  led  by  Senator  Milward  Simpson,  Re- 
publican, of  Wyoming,  demanding  the  names 
be  released. 

Simpson  said  the  program  had  called  for 
award  of  the  jobs  based  on  need. 

At  the  Cheyenne  post  office,  Robert  Henry 
True,  Jr.,  Jeffrey  McCllntock.  Timothy  John 
White,    Gary    Francis    Horton,    Sharon    K. 
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Mothershead.  and  Mike  Fitzpatrick  were 
employed. 

The  McCllntock  youth  is  son  of  Archie  G. 
McClintock.  a  1964  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  legislature.  His  mother  is  a  Laiamle 
county  committeewoman. 

Horton  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Horton, 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  1964.  His  father  Is  editor  of  the 
Wyoming  Eagle,  a  Cheyenne  newspaper. 

White's  father  is  District  Judge  Philip 
White.  White  was  elected  on  a  nonpartisan 
ticket  last  year,  but  Is  a  former  Cheyenne 
city  attorney. 

The  Mothershead  girl's  father  is  Robert 
Mothershead,  a  former  Democratic  assistant 
State  attorney  general. 

At  Casper,  Richard  B.  Lang  was  among 
those  employed.  He  is  the  son  of  Casper 
Attorney  Leonard  Lang,  a  former  Democratic 
candidate  for  Nat-rona  county  attorney. 


TRIBUTE    TO    COL.    RALPH    E. 
VANDERVORT,  JR. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  after  24 
years  of  distinguished  military  service. 
Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr.,  is  retiring 
from  the  U.S.  Army. 

Bud,  as  he  was  called  by  Senators  and 
their  staffs,  was  assigned  as  military  liai- 
son oflBcer  with  Congress  6  years  ago — 
first  for  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  then  last  year  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
popular  liaison  officers,  and  I  can  testify 
personally  to  the  effectiveness  of  his 
liaison  sei'vices,  for  I  have  called  on  him 
for  assistance  on  numerous  occasions. 

At  all  times,  he  responded  speedily 
and  efficiently  to  carry  out  assignments. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  can  similarly 
attest  to  the  good  work  and  friendly 
service  rendered  by  this  outstanding 
Army  officer. 

In  his  nearly  25  years  of  active  duty 
with  the  Ai-my.  Colonel  Vandervort 
served  at  Fort  Shafter  in  Hawaii.  He 
often  spoke  of  retiring  in  my  State  which 
he  and  his  family  came  to  love  during 
his  two  tours  of  duty  there. 

I  hope  that  during  his  retirement  he 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  where  he  can  be 
assured  of  a  hearty  and  warm  aloha 
from  the  many  friends  he  has  there. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Bud 
Vandervort  on  this  occasion,  and  I  wish 
him  good  health,  happiness,  and  abun- 
dant success  in  whatever  endeavors  he 
undertakes  in  the  f  utiure. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  hold  joint  hearings  in 
January  on  18  bills  which  I  have  in- 
troduced to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel. 

Mr.  William  A.  Creech,  chief  counsel 
and  staff  director  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  wrote  an  arti- 
cle concerning  these  bills  which  appeared 
in  the  November  1963  edition  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal.  In 
this  article  Mr.  Creech  discusses  the 
background  for  this  legislation  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  the  bills.    More  re- 


cently, on  May  28  of  this  year,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Armed  Forces  legal  officers  of 
the  5th  Coast  Guard  District,  at  Norfolk. 
Va.,  he  reviewed  recent  developments  in 
connection  with  this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  relevance  of  Mr. 
Creech's  article  and  speech  to  legislation 
which  is  pending  before  the  Senate.  I 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Congress  Looks  to  the  Serviceman's  Rights 

(Note. — Justice  under  military  law  has 
advanced  notably  through  the  enactment  in 
1950  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Na- 
tion's history,  a  committee  of  Congress  has 
made  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  servicemen.  Mr. 
Creech  describes  the  legislation  that  has 
been  proposed  as  a  result  of  that  investiga- 
tion.) 

(By  William  A.  Creech,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  (Smlthfield) ) 

During  the  early  years  of  our  Republic  the 
lot  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  was,  to  say  the  least, 
not  an  enviable  one.  His  living  conditions 
poor,  his  pay  low,  and  his  rights  nonexistent, 
the  serviceman  of  that  era  conformed  largely 
to  Blackstone's  description  of  English  sol- 
diers as  occupying  a  "state  of  servitude  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation  of  freemen."  Since 
there  was  no  draft  and  every  man  in  uni- 
form had  volunteered,  the  public  attitude 
was  that  he  had  assumed  the  risk  and  should 
therefore  not  complain  about  ill  treatment 
or  lack  of  rights. 

Since  that  time  many  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  evolution  of  our  present 
concepts  of  Justice  for  the  military.  Al- 
though the  most  significant  events  have  oc- 
curred during  the  post-World  War  II  era,  the 
basis  for  much  of  this  progress  was  laid 
earlier  in  incidents  arousing  public  indigna- 
tion over  military  Justice;  such  as  the  one  at 
Brownsville  prior  to  World  War  I  when  sev- 
eral soldiers  were  executed  almost  imme- 
diately after  a  court-martial  conviction. 
The  use  of  selective  service  during  World 
Wars  I  and  II  produced  a  new  approach  to- 
ward the  rights  of  servicemen — for  the  most 
part  inducted  civilians  who  had  not  bar- 
gained away  their  rights  for  an  "indentured 
servitude."  With  the  advent  of  selective 
service,  both  Congress  and  the  courts  began 
demonstrating  greater  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  military  personnel. 

Especially  Important  during  the  years  that 
have  followed  has  been  the  impact  on  mili- 
tary justice  of  the  Judicial  expansion  of  due 
process  concepts.  Thus,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Burns  v.  Wilson,  346  U.S.  137  (1953). 
seemed  to  recognize  that  service  personnel 
were  entitled  to  fundamental  due  process, 
even  though  Federal  court  review  of  court- 
martial  action  in  this  respect  also  would  be 
even  more  limited  than  the  review  of  State 
court  action. 

UNIFORM    CODE    OF    MILITARY    JUSTICE    ENACTED 

Congress  long  ago  Implemented  its  con- 
stitutional power  to  "make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces"  by  enacting  and  amending  Articles 
of  War  and  Articles  for  the  Government  of 
the  Navy.  After  first  enacting  the  Elston  Act 
In  1948  to  broaden  the  rights  of  soldiers  and 
airmen.  Congress  took  its  most  important 
step  to  protect  fundamental  rights  of  all 
servicemen  in  1950  when  it  enacted  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice,  which  Super- 
seded all, previous  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Establishment  of  the  U.S.  Cotirt  of  Military 
Appeals  by  the  code  provided  for  the  first 


time  in  the  history  of  military  justice  a  spe- 
cialized civilian  court — roughly  equivalent 
to  a  Federal  court  of  appeals — to  review 
oourt-martlal  convictions,  thus  guaranteeing 
the  serviceman  a  recourse  against  infringe- 
ment of  his  constitutional  rights. 

Among  the  substantial  procedural  guaran- 
tees the  serviceman  enjoys  under  the  code 
are  the  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 
which,  as  construed  by  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  extends  far  beyond  that  recognized 
in  civilian  courts;  the  assignment  of  quali- 
fied counsel  to  represent  him  in  all  cases 
tried  by  a  general  court-martial;  the  require- 
ment that  a  free  transcript  of  the  trial  record 
be  furnished  the  accused  in  all  courts-martial 
resulting  in  a  punitive  discharge;  and  auto- 
matic review  of  the  case  with  respect  to  find- 
ings and  sentence. 

Despite  substantial  improvements  in  mili- 
tary Justice  effected  by  the  code.  Congress 
and  the  courts  have  continued  to  receive 
complaints  about  the  administration  of  mili- 
tary justice.  There  still  have  been,  for  exam- 
ple, claims  that  the  court  members  or  the 
defense  counsel  in  some  cases  were  subjected 
to  pressure  from  either  the  conunanding  offi- 
cer who  appointed  the  court  or  from  some 
other  high-ranking  official. 

More  fundamental  has  been  the  criticism 
that  in  many  instances  the  protections  of  the 
code  are  being  circumvented  administratively 
by  the  issuance  of  undesirable  discharges 
which  do  not  require  court-niartial  action. 
Although  lacking  procedural  safeguards,  the 
undesirable  discharge  can  be  treated  as  a 
discharge  "under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions" for  purposes  of  denying  veterans' 
benefits.  It  would,  furthermore,  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  recipient's  reputation  and 
on  his  employability  as  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge or  probably  even  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. The  public  generally  does  not  differ- 
entiate between  an  "other  than  honorable" 
discharge  imposed  by  a  court  martial  and 
an  undesirable  discharge — also  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions — issued  adminis- 
tratively by  the  armed  services.  The  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  in  its  annual  report  for 
1960,  expressly  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  armed  services  were  apparently  re- 
sorting to  administrative  discharges  to 
circumvent  the  requirements  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

congress  takes  a  look  at  sebvicemen's  rights 

Long  the  subject  of  piecemeal  congres- 
sional enactment,  the  constitutional  rights  of 
military  personnel  have  now  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  comprehensive  investigation  by 
Congress  for  the  first  time  in  the  Nation's 
history.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Sam  J.  EaviN,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  In  1962  initiated  an  investigation  of 
military  Justice  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  system  had  departed  from  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Senator  Ervin,  who  also  is  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  repeatedly  stated  his  belief  that 
"No  objective  could  be  more  Important  than 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform  to  whom  we 
have  entrusted  the  defense  of  country  and 
our  Constitution." 

After  initial  research,  the  subcommittee 
sent  lengthy  questionnaires  to  the  Defense 
Department  for  answer  by  each  armed  serv- 
ice. After  evaluating  the  volvuninous  re- 
plies, the  subcommittee  proceeded  with 
hearings.  In  7  days  of  hearings  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1962,  the  subcommittee 
heard  a  wide  cross  section  of  expert  witnesses, 
including  representatives  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association,  the  Bar  Association  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  as  well  as  several 
attorneys  experienced  in  military  law.  Sen- 
ator Ervin  then  addressed  a  questionnaire  to 
more  than  7,000  Reserve  officers  and  others 
with  experience  in  military  law.  Members 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  made  a  17-day 
field  study  of  military  justice  in  Europe. 

The  study  has  culminated  in  a  series  of 
18  proposals  Senator  Ervin  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  August  6.  1963.  Joining  him 
as  cosponsors  of  some  or  all  of  these  bills 
are  Senators  Birch  B.\yh,  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  Hiram  Fong.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Ro- 
man Hruska.  Edward  V.  Long,  and  Harrison 
A.  Williams. 

Based  on  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee,  the  18  bills  pro- 
pose substantial  changes  in  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, as  sweeping  as  some  of  the  proposals 
made  by  witnesses  at  the  1962  hearings  and 
by  some  military  personnel,  including  former 
judge  advocate  officers,  who  have  communi- 
cated with  the  subcommittee.  For  example. 
Senator  Ervin  has  not  proposed  limiting  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts-martial  to  such  purely 
military  offenses  as  unauthorized  absence, 
desertion  and  disobedience  of  orders,  or  bar- 
ring courts-martial  from  trying  offenses  such 
as  murder,  robbery,  and  arson.  Nor  does  he 
adopt  the  proposal  of  one  American  Legion 
committee  that  command  influence  on 
coiarts-martial  should  be  made  a  Federal 
crime,  or  the  suggestion  that  civilians  serve 
as  trial  judges  for  general  courts-martial — 
the  current  English  practice — or  the  idea 
that  all  military  members  of  boards  of  review 
be  replaced  by  civilians.  Under  the  Ervin 
proposals,  each  service  would  still  have  sub- 
stantial authority  to  keep  its  own  house  in 
order  and  solve  its  own  particular  prob- 
lems. 

proposed  changes  are  outlined 
The    18    measures    advocated    by    Senator 
Ervin    were    predicated    upon    some    of    the 
major   complaints   of    injustice   encountered 
by  the  subcommittee  during  its  study. 

The  first  bill  concerns  command  influence, 
often  called  the  endemic  disease  of  military 
justice.      While    article    37    of    the    Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  prohibits  command 
influence,  the  prohibition  is  so  narrowly  lim- 
ited that  it  is  ineffectual   in  certain  cases. 
For  example,  it  only  prohibits  influence  by 
certain  specified  persons,  such  as  the  com- 
manding officer  or  the  convening  authority 
and  does  not  apply  to  others  who  can.  to  the 
detriment    of    the    accused,    influence    the 
court's  decision.     Second,  it   does  not   now 
apply  to  administrative  proceedings.     With- 
out violating  article  37,   therefore,   a   com- 
manding officer  would   be  perfectly  free   to 
coerce   an    administrative    discharge    board. 
Third,    the    prohibition    is    not    specifically 
geared  to  possibilities  of  subtle  influence  on 
court    members    or    personnel    through    the 
threat  of  low  ratings  on  fitness  or  efficiency 
reports— reports  used   to  determine  promo- 
tions and  assignments.    Fourth,  according  to 
the    construction    given    article    37    by    the 
Court    of   MUitary   Appeals,    a   commanding 
officer  is  not  prevented  from  indoctrinating 
members  of  a  court-martial  before  they  per- 
form their  duties.    The  proposed  bill  seeks  to 
meet   all  of   these   deficiencies   and   thereby 
assure  that  the  serviceman  facing  trial   or 
administrative  hearing  will  find  a  fair  and 
impartial  tribunal,  as  well  as  a  defense  coun- 
sel  whose   efforts   will   not   be   inhibited   by 
threats  of  retaliation  from  higher  authority 
when  he  vigorously  represents  his  client. 

The  second  measure  relates  to  right  to 
counsel,  which  for  civilians,  of  course,  ex- 
tends to  all  Federal  criminal  proceedings  and 
State  criminal  cases.  The  accused  service- 
man must  under  the  code  be  provided  with 
legally  trained  counsel  in  general  courts-mar- 
tial.   In  special  courts-martial,  a  serviceman 
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is  provided  counsel  who  is  not  required  to 
be  an  attorney  unless  the  Government  is 
represented  by  legally  trained  counsel,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  special  court- 
martial  is  authorized  to  impose  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge.  In  the  Air  Force,  legally 
trained  counsel  generaUy  represent  both 
the  accused  and  the  Government  In  all  trials 
by  special  court-martial.  In  the  Army,  ap- 
parently, legally  trained  counsel  are  seldom 
furnished  in  such  trials,  but  these  courts, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  do  not  mete  out  bad 
conduct  discharges.  The  Navy,  however,  sel- 
dom furnishes  counsel  to  those  being  tried 
by  special  court-martial,  although  the  court 
can  Impose  a  sentence  which  includes  a  bad 
conduct  discharge. 

In  Senator  Ervins  view:  'The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  discharge  are  so  serious 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  except  in 
a  proceeding  where  the  acctised  has  been 
offered  the  assistance  of  legally  trained 
counsel."  His  second  bill  would  impose 
such  a  requirement;  it  also  would  require 
that,  in  a  proceeding  which  might  lead  to 
an  undesirable  discharge,  the  serviceman 
be  represented  by  legally  trained  coinisel. 
This  should  limit  considerably  the  use  of 
administrative  discharges  to  circumvent  the 
protections  provided  by  Congress  in  the  code. 
During  the  field  study  the  subcommittee 
found  confusion  concerning  the  remedies 
available  when,  after  initial  review  of  a  sum- 
mary court-martial  or  special  court-martial, 
not  involving  a  discharge.  It  is  learned  that 
the  accused  is  probably  innocent  of  the  of- 
fens3.  The  code  makes  no  provision  for 
a  petition  for  new  trial  in  such  cases:  yet, 
because  review  of  the  case  may  be  completed 
in  a  few  days,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
evidence  may  be  discovered  later  which 
would  vindicate  the  accused. 

Senator  Ervins  third  proposal  broadens 
the  remedy  of  petition  for  a  new  trial  to  in- 
clude any  conviction  by  court-martial,  irre- 
spective of  the  severity  of  the  sentence  im- 
posed or  the  nature  of  the  court-martial  im- 
posing it.  This  method  of  clearing  the  rec- 
ord is  especially  important  today  when  the 
stigma  of  a  conviction  has  such  far-reach- 
ing adverse  effects  on  the  Individual's  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  for  receiving 
various  benefits.  The  bill  also  Increases 
from  1  to  2  years  the  time  for  submitting 
the  petition,  thereby  making  military  prac- 
tice conform  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

summary  courts  are  services'  police  courts 
For  most  Americans,  their  experience  with 
the  criminal  courts  is  limited  to  the  magis- 
trate or  police  courts.  Awareness  that  it  i.s 
In  these  courts  that  the  citizen  geilns  his  Im- 
pression of  the  entire  judicial  system  has 
sparked  recent  efforts  to  improve  them.  The 
summary  court-martial  is  the  police  court 
of  military  law — a  one-man  tribunal  where  a 
single  officer  serves  as  judge,  jury,  prose- 
cuting attorney  and  defense  counsel.  Far 
more  servicemen  have  contact  with  this 
court-martial  than  with  any  other.  Case 
studies  show  that  many  of  them  have  a  low 
impression  of  military  justice  because  of 
abuses  in  these  courts.  Although  the  sum- 
mary court  officer  sometimes  is  a  lawyer  as- 
signed to  court  duty,  all  too  frequently  he 
is  not  a  lawyer.  The  recent  expansion  of  au- 
thority of  commanding  officers  under  the 
code  to  mete  out  nonjudicial  punishment  has 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  this  court.' 
The  fourth  bill,  therefore,  proposes  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  summary  court- 
martial. 

The  fifth  measure  assures  that  a  service- 
man will  not  be  discharged  administratively 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions  if  he 
has  requested  in  writing  and  been  denied  a 
court-martial    for    his    alleged    misconduct. 


'  Public  Law  87-648,  76  Stat.  447.  10  US  C. 
§  815   (supp.  IV,  1962). 


It  is,  of  course,  far  easier  to  secure  an  ad- 
ministrative separation  in  an  action  not  sub- 
ject to  rules  of  evidence,  right  to  counsel  and 
procedural  safeguards  than  it  is  to  satisfy 
the  degree  of  proof  required  for  a  convic- 
tion by  a  court-martial.  Under  the  bill  the 
accused  who  is  not  brought  to  trial  need  not 
be  retained  In  the  armed  services;  it  merely 
requires  the  Government  either  to  separate 
him  under  honorable  conditions  or  to  prove 
its  case  In  a  forum  which  guarantees  tradi- 
tional safeguards.  It  specifically  provides 
that  no  restriction  is  placed  on  the  authority 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  give  a  less-than- 
honorable  administrative  discharge  for  mis- 
conduct that  has  been  the  basis  for  a  State 
or  Federal  court  conviction.  In  that  case  It 
is  assumed  that  the  State  or  Federal  court 
afforded  constitutional  safeguards. 

The  sixth  bill  broadens  a  serviceman's  pro- 
tection against  double  jeoparcjy  by  assuring 
that  if  he  is  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  court- 
martial,  he  cannot  be  given  a  less-than- 
honorable  discharge  on  the  same  grounds 
The  constitutional  prohibition  against  double 
jeopardy,  although  implemented  by  the  code 
does  not  apply  to  administrative  proceedings! 
and  there  is  no  protection  against  repeated 
administrative  discharge  hearings  based  on 
essentially  the  sr.me  charges.  The  bill  con- 
tains the  additional  safeguard  that  when 
the  penalty  may  be  separation  or  reduction 
In  grade  and  the  evidence  Is  substantially 
that  previously  presented,  no  administrative 
board  can  make  findings  or  recommendations 
less  favorable  than  those  of  an  earlier  board. 
Justice  delayed  is  often  justice  defeated— 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  defendant.  The  Importance  of 
developing  efficient  procedures  for  courts- 
martial  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  civil 
cases  there  has  been  Increased  reliance  on 
pretrial  conferences  In  order  to  simplify  the 
issues  and  speed  up  the  trial.  In  Federal 
criminal  cases  certain  matters  of  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  are  disposed  of  prior  to  trial 
on  motions  to  suppress.  Proposals  have  been 
made  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  to  authorize  pretrial  confer- 
ences similar  to  those  in  civil  trials. 

Court-martial  procedures  are  now  un- 
wieldy. Members  of  a  court-martial  fre- 
quently may  have  to  spend  hours  or  even 
days  waiting  for  the  law  officer  (the  military 
trial  judge)  to  resolve  matters  that  under  an 
ideal  system  would  be  disposed  of  before  the 
court  members  were  convened.  Sometimes 
resentment  of  the  delay  may  be  reflected 
against  the  accused.  The  seventh  proposal 
is  designed  to  simplify  and  expedite  court- 
martial  procedure  by  allowing  the  law  officer 
to  hold  pretrial  conferences  in  which  pleas 
by  the  accused  could  be  entered,  motions 
ruled  on.  and  certain  evidentiary  matters 
disposed  of. 

The  next  bill  guarantees  that,  except  in 
time  of  war,  no  serviceman  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  a  special  court-martial  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions,  unless  the 
hearing  is  presided  over  by  a  law  officer  who 
can  rule  on  issues  of  law. 

Under  the  code  only  in  a  general  court- 
martial  is  there  an  official  who  plays  a  role 
approximating  that  of  a  trial  judge.  In 
special  courts-martial,  which  have  the  au- 
thority to  Impose  a  sentence  Including  a  b.id 
conduct  discharge,  there  is  no  legal  authority 
to  have  a  trained  lawyer  preside  over  the 
trial.  In  neither  a  general  nor  a  special 
court-martial,  moreover,  is  any  provision 
made  for  waiver  of  trial  by  jury  and  sub- 
mission of  Issues  of  fact  to  a  skilled  lawj-er 
for  determination. 

This  proposal  also  would  authorize  waiver 
of  trial  by  "jury"  when  a  law  officer  is 
present.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the 
accused  should  have  any  complaint  if  the 
accused,  on  advice  of  counsel,  elects  to  sub- 
mit Issues  of  fact  and  law,  together  with 
the  sentence,  to  a  "military  judge."  While 
this  bill  would  impose  additional  require- 
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ments  on  the  armed  servlc«8,  they  do  not 
seem  unreasonable;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
waiver  of  jury  provision  would  probably  re- 
sult in  a  considerable  saving  of  manjyower. 

review  of  administrative  proceedings 
proposed 
The  right  to  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive proceedings  Is  the  subject  of  the  ninth 
bill.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Harmon  v. 
Brucker.  355  U.S.  579  (1958),  has  ruled  that 
administrative  discharges  are  not  completely 
immune  from  judicial  review  and  that  capri- 
cious or  Illegal  action  will  be  overturned  by 
the  courts.  Indeed,  a  number  of  cases  have 
been  filed  as  a  result  of  that  decision.  Con- 
gress, by  extending  the  right  to  judicial  re- 
view, should  demonstrate  that  it  is  as  con- 
cerned about  disabilities  accompanying  an 
undesirable  discharge  as  It  is  about  stigmas 
imposed  by  bad  conduct  or  dishonorable  dis- 
charges. Moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency.  It  Is  desirable  to  concentrate  judi- 
cial review  of  issues  of  law  in  a  single  forum 
rather  than  have  it  spread  out  as  now  among 
the  district  courts  and  the  Court  of  Claims. 
If  judicial  review  of  military  administra- 
tive action  is  to  be  centralized,  then  it  is 
logical  to  focus  It  In  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals.  Tliere  Is  sufficient  relationship  be- 
tween the  precepts  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mili- 
tary administrative  law,  on  the  other,  to 
justify  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  court  which 
Congress  originally  established  to  assure  that 
the  mandate  of  the  code  was  observed. 

The  subcommittee's  study  revealed  that 
the  needs  for  counsel  In  special  courts-mar- 
tial and  for  presiding  law  officers  are  equally 
acute  in  administrative  proceedings.  Testi- 
mony and  complaints  received  by  the  sub- 
committee warrant  the  conclusion  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  additional  burden  on  the 
services  is  justified  by  the  severe  conse- 
quences of  receiving  an  undesirable  adminis- 
trative discharge.  Another  proposal,  there- 
fore, requires  that  servicemen  be  represented 
by  qualified  counsel  in  such  hearings  and 
that  a  qualified  and  Impartial  "military 
judge"  preside  over  the  board. 

Another  Important  problem  Is  the  right 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses  and 
the  right  to  obtain  testimony  by  subpena 
in  administrative  proceedings.  Despite  the 
effect  on  his  civilian  life,  the  serviceman  may 
be  undesirably  discharged  without  having 
the  benefit  of  either  confrontation  or  com- 
pulsory process.  Even  In  cases  where  the 
board  of  officers  considering  the  discharge 
would  like  to  subpena  witnesses,  it  has  no 
statutory  authority  to  do  so.  Moreover,  in 
an  article  32  Investigation — a  statutory  pre- 
requisite for  trial  by  a  general  court-martial 
similar  to  a  grand  jury  investigation — the 
investigating  officer  has  no  statutory  author- 
ity to  compel  witnesses  to  testify. 

Senator  Ervin  "s  11th  bill  seeks  to  remedy 
these  omissions  by  giving  the  subpena  power 
to  military  boards  considering  separations 
and  to  investigating  officers  acting  under 
article  32  of  the  code.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  not  give  an  absolute  right  to 
the  accused  or  respondent  serviceman  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  but 
by  granting  the  subpena  power  to  the  board 
and  investigator,  it  at  least  opens  the  pos- 
sibility. Of  course,  the  need  for  subpena 
power  for  administrative  boards  will  be  less 
significant  if  Congress  enacts  the  fifth  bill, 
permitting  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  elect  trial  by  court-martial  for  alleged 
misconduct  that  Is  to  be  made  the  basis  for 
an  administrative  discharge. 

The  12th  proposal  is  designed  to  eliminate 
a  practice,  described  at  the  subconrunlttees 
hearings,  in  which  chairmen  of  Army  and 
Air  Force  boards  of  review  prepare  the  effi- 
ciency or  fitness  reports  of  junior  members. 
A  number  of  witnesses  pointed  out  that  the 
independence  of  members  may  be  inhibited 
by    this   rating   procedure.    Soon   after   the 


hearings  the  Army  changed  Its  practice.  The 
Air  Force  to  date  has  not,  but  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  it  would  be  compelled 
to  do  so. 

Another  proposal  corrects  a  jurisdictional 
gap  in  the  law  left  by  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. In  Toth  V.  Quarles.  350  U.S.  11  (1955) , 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  despite  the 
express  provisions  of  article  3a  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  it  was  un- 
constitutional for  a  court-martial  to  try 
a  former  serviceman  for  crimes  against  mili- 
tary law  committed  when  he  was  on  active 
duty.  The  effect  of  the  decision  is  that  If 
a  serviceman  commits  a  crime  overseas  which 
Is  not  discovered  until  he  returns  to  the 
United  States  and  Is  discharged,  he  cannot 
be  prosecuted  In  any  court.  To  close  this 
jurisdictional  loophole,  the  13th  bill  would 
give  Federal  district  courts  jurisdiction  over 
serious  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code  by 
former  servicemen  while  they  were  on  active 
status  and  for  which  otherwise  they  could 
not  be  prosecuted.  Venue  requirements  in 
the  district  court  would  be  the  same  as  those 
governing  Federal  courts  generally. 

Another  jurisdictional  loophole  was  cre- 
ated when  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  a 
series  of  cases  -'  that  employees  and  military 
dependents  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas  In  peacetime  cannot  constitution- 
ally be  made  subject  to  trial  by  courts-mar- 
tial. Consequently,  no  American  tribunal, 
either  military  or  civil,  now  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  crimes  committed  by  American 
civilians  overseas.  Their  misdeeds  must  be 
tried,  if  at  all.  In  foreign  courts  under  for- 
eign procedures. 

While  there  has  been  little  showing  of  un- 
fairness by  foreign  tribunals  in  such  cases, 
it  is  desirable  for  a  variety  of  reasons  to  des- 
ignate an  American  court  in  which  those  ci- 
vilians can  be  prosecxited  and  where  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Short  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  Is  an  Im- 
practical method  of  closing  the  Jurisdiction- 
al loophole,  the  only  alternative  Is  to  extend 
the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  There  Is  a  convincing 
argument  that  if  the  reasoning  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  carried  to  a  logical  extreme, 
there  may  be  grave  constitutional  doubts  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  this  Juris- 
diction to  the  distrlc*  courts;  but  there  are 
persons  who  believe  it  would  be  constitu- 
tional . 

To  place  the  matter  before  Congress  for 
further  study.  Senator  Ervin's  14th  bill 
would  authorize  Federal  district  courts  to  try 
American  civilian  dependents  and  employees 
accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

A  separate  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps  would  be  established  by  one  of  the 
bills. 

Another  bill  Is  Intended  to  remedy  com- 
plaints which  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee received  about  the  military  cor- 
rection boards  of  the  services.  It  was  found 
that  although  these  boards  have  consid- 
erable authority  to  rectify  Injustice,  there 
Is  confusion  as  to  the  exact  scope  of  the 
authority. 

The  subcommittee  heard  complaints  that 
the  correction  boards  sometimes  do  not  fur- 
nish an  adequate  forum  for  the  aggrieved 
serviceman,  that  the  members  serve  only 
on  a  part-time  basis  and  are  distracted  by 
their  other  duties,  and  that  the  correction 
boards  of  the  different  services  follow  vary- 
ing and  sometimes  confilcting  paths.  In  the 
Interests  of  uniformity  and  greater  efficiency 
of  these  boards,  which  are  so  Important  to 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  service- 
man, the  16th  bill  would  consolidate  all 
correction    boards   under    the    Secretary   of 


Defense  and  staff  them  with  nine  full-time 
members. 

In  meeting  the  demands  set  by  Congress 
in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  the 
armed  services  have  displayed  considerable 
resourcefulness.  The  Air  Force  has  developed 
an  outstanding  rehabilitation  program;  the 
Army  and  Navy  has  pioneered  in  a  negotiated 
guilty  plea  procedure;  the  Navy  has  recent- 
ly developed  a  procedure  for  suspending  ad- 
ministrative discharges  and  placing  the  re- 
spondent sailor  on  a  probationary  status. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  Innovation  In- 
troduced by  any  of  the  armed  services,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  Army's  field  Judiciary 
systems.'  The  Navy  has  followed  suit,  but  the 
Air  Force  apparently  Is  unwilling  to  do  so, 
despite  the  proved  advantages  of  the  Army 
program. 

In  short,  the  Army  field  Judiciary  program 
seeks  to  assure  that  law  officers  in  general 
courts-martial  will  be  independent,  free  of 
command    influence   and    fully   qualified   to 
perform   their   task   of   providing   both    the 
Government  and  the  accused  a  fair  trial.    A 
number  of  witnesses  before  the  subcommit- 
tee testified  to  the  success  of  the  field  ju- 
diciary  program   and   recommended   that  It 
be    given    statutory    basis.      The    17th    bill, 
therefore,  is  designed  to  give  statutory  rec- 
ognition to  the  best  features  of  the  Army 
system   and   to   apply   them    to   all   services. 
Reform  of  the  military  boards  of  review  is 
the  subject  of  the  last  bill.    The  responsibil- 
ities  of  these   boards,  which   would  be  re- 
named courts  of  military  review  under  the 
bill,   for  the   preservation   of  the   rights   of 
servicemen    cannot    be    overestimated.      Au- 
thorized under  article  66  of  the  code,  these 
boards  review   both  the  facts  and  the  law 
In  any  court-martial  case  Involving  discharge 
or  confinement  for  1  year  or  more.     More- 
over, they  review  the  sentence — a  review  not 
available  In  civilian  jurisprudence.    Service- 
men have  complained  to  the  subcommittee 
that  members  of  the  board  are  rotated  too 
frequently  to  develop  a  feel  for  their  tasks 
and  that  they  are  hindered  In  their  duties 
by  pressures  Inherent  In  the  system.    By  re- 
quiring minimum  tenure  for  board  members 
and  by  insisting  that  there  be  at  least  one 
civilian  member  of  each  three-man   board, 
the    18th    proposal   would    cure    these   prob- 
lems. 

legislation  will  improve  services' 
efficiency 

Senator  Ervin  has  summarized  the  prob- 
lem: 

The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  effective 
performance  by  the  Armed  Forces,  whose  pri- 
mary mission  Is  to  defend  this  cAuntry 
against  aggressors.  Nothing  can  be  allowed 
to  Impede  performance  of  that  primary  mis- 
sion; however,  by  assuring  our  servicemen 
the  highest  standards  of  military  justice. 
Congress  will  only  Improve,  not  Impmir,  mili- 
tary discipline,  morale  and  efficiency. 

Redefining,  clarifying  and  extending  as  It 
does,  the  constitutional  rights  of  military 
personnel,  this  legislation  would  establish  a 
new  landmark  in  the  advance  of  military 
justice. 

Armed  Services  Personnel — Constitutionai, 

Rights 
(By  William  A.  Creech.   Chief   Counsel   and 
Staff  Director,  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee) 

No  one  scrutinizing  the  American  scene 
today  could  fall  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  being  generated  In  Con- 
gress to  enact  civil  rights  legislation,  espe- 
cially the  current  voting  rights  measure. 

What  is  remarkable,  however,  Is  that  most 
Americans   are   hardly   aware   of   the   large 


'  Reid  V.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1  (1957).  Kiiisella 
v  Singleton.  361  U.S.  234  (1960)  and  McElroy 
v.  Guagliardo,  361  U.S.  281    (1960). 


»  See.  Wiener.  "The  Army's  Field  Jvidlclary 
System:  A  Notable  Advance,"  46  A.B.A.J. 
1178  (1960). 
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number  of  American  citizens  who  every  day 
tiro  denied  their  constitutional  rights,  but 
whose  problems  are  seldom  covered  by  the 
press  or  other  media.  These  are  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  dally  defend  our  form  of 
government  and  our  Constitution.  As  one 
serviceman  said  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  sub- 
committee. "If  we  are  required  to  fight  for 
the  Constitution,  why  can't  we  also  have  Its 
protections?" 

At  one  time  in  our  history,  as  you  know, 
our  fighting  forces  were  said  to  be  without 
rights.  In  fact,  Blackstone  described  them 
as  being  in  a  "state  of  servitude  In  a  society 
of  freemen."  Later  on.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  due  process  of  law,  and 
that  the  sole  test  of  the  legality  of  a  court- 
martial  was  whether  the  court  had  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offender.  This  view  has  been 
properly  discredited  and  discarded.  "I'oday, 
court-martial  proceedings  have  been  held  to 
be  subject  to  our  fundamental  concept  of 
constitutional  due  process. 

Indeed,  with  the  passage  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  In  1950,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  great  progress  has  been 
made  In  safeguarding  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  servicemen. 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  there  re- 
mains considerable  room  for  Improvement  In 
the  quality  of  military  Justice,  both  in 
courts-martial  and  In  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  beginning  In  the 
full  of  1961  undertook  an  extensive  and  con- 
tinuing study  regarding  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  service  men  and  women.  This 
study  vividly  demon.strated  numerous  seri- 
ous Inadequacies  in  both  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  and  the  administrative 
discharge  proceedings. 

In  conjunction  with  this  far-reaching 
study — which,  I  might  add  included,  a  sur- 
vey of  military  Justice  at  overseas  installa- 
tions— hearings  were  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee In  1962  to  determine  the  need  for 
legislation  to  Insure  a  more  satisfactory  and 
eflicient  means  of  safeguarding  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel. 

As  a  result  of  this  study.  Senator  Ervin 
Introduced  a  package  of  18  bills.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  Senator  Ervin  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  decorated  Members  of  Congress  and, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  one  who  fully  appreciates  the 
needs  of  the  military. 

For  reasons  more  of  convenience  than  of 
substance.  I  have  divided  my  discussion  of 
the  legislative  package  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  Into  three  major 
categories. 

The  first  category  of  bills  fall  mostly  within 
the  dynamic,  and  somewhat  elastic  and 
evolving,  concept  of  constitutional  due  proc- 
ess. Due  process  Is  democracy's  way  of  pre- 
serving an  individual's  rights;  It  constantly 
appraises  the  procedures  established  by  gov- 
ernment, which  determine  respective  rights 
and  duties  of  a  citizen. 

Under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, no  citizen  can  be  put  in  Jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb  twice.  This  constitutional 
protection  against  double  Jeopardy  Is  re- 
flected in  article  44  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Jvistice.  Article  44  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  administrative  discharge  pro- 
ceedings, even  though  these  proceedings  are 
often  based  on  misconduct  which  could  be 
the  subject  of  a  court-martial  proceeding  and 
carry  the  severe  penalty  of  an  administra- 
tive undesirable  discharge. 

As  a  consequence,  numerous  cases  have 
been  brought  to  the  subcommittee's  atten- 
tion where  an  accused,  after  having  been 
acquitted  by  a  court-martial,  is  given  admin- 
istratively an  undesirable  discharge  fot  the 
same  misconduct.  Also,  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  law  to  prevent  the  military  from  bring- 


ing repeated  administrative  discharge  pro- 
ceedings based  on  the  same  misconduct  un- 
til, finally,  the  serviceman  Is  separated. 

Now,  of  course,  the  subcommittee  does  not 
seek  to  prohibit  the  services  from  adminis- 
tratively discharging  a  member  of  the  armed 
services  under  honorable  conditions  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government,  or  from 
holding  more  than  one  bearing  with  respect 
to  the  fitness  of  the  serviceman  If  he  Is 
involved  in  additional  incidents  which  dem- 
onstrate his  unfitness. 

The  military  should  not,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  harass  a  member  of  the  services 
by  repeated  trials  or  administrative  hearings 
on  the  same  alleged  misconduct.  Such  har- 
assment certainly  does  not  conform  to  the 
Constitution's  prohibition  against  double 
Jeopardy  and  to  the  requirements  of  due 
process  of  law  which  Daniel  Webster  defined 
as,  "a  law  which  hears  before  It  condemns; 
which  proceeds  upon  inquiry,  and  renders 
Judgment  only  after  trial." 

As  a  result  of  cases  where  double  jeopardy 
violations  have  been  evident.  Senator  Ervin 
has  Introduced  legislation — S.  756 — to 
broaden  the  protection  against  double  Jeop- 
ardy, so  that  no  serviceman  would  be  ad- 
ministratively discharged  under  less  than 
honorable  conditions,  if  the  grounds  for  the 
administrative  action  are  based  vipon  mis- 
conduct for  which  the  serviceman  has  been 
tried  previously  by  coiut-martlal  and  ac- 
quitted. 

Further,  this  bill  would  prohibit  the  mili- 
tary from  administratively  separating  a 
serviceman  on  findings  or  recommendations 
niride  during  a  previous  administrative  pro- 
ceeding when  the  Issue  is  substantially  the 
same  issue  that  was  before  the  previous 
board. 

During  the  suljcommlttee  hearings.  It  was 
often  pointed  out  that  no  authority  exists 
for  comi}elllng  witnesses  to  appear  before 
field  boards  or  before  an  oflicer  conducting  a 
pretrial  Investigation  under  article  32  of  the 
UCMJ. 

As  a  result,  the  vital  constitutional  right 
expressed  In  the  sixth  amendment  to  con- 
front your  accuser  and  compulsory  process 
are  vitiated.  Moreover,  and  most  Important, 
it  Is  highly  conceivable  that  many  field 
l)oards  and  investigating  ofllcers  fall  to  reach 
the  same  conclvisions — of  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence— that  they  would  have  reached  had 
they  been  able  to  obtain  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  or  other  critical  evidence. 

Accordingly,  Senator  Ervin  introduced  a 
bill — S.  760 — which  would  authorize  field 
boards,  discharge  review  boards,  correction 
boards  and  Investigating  officers,  appointed 
under  article  32,  to  comp>el  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
deemed  necessary  to  a  fair  trial  or  board 
proceeding. 

As  you  know.  In  Federal  covu-ts,  a  criminal 
trial  is  presided  over  by  a  judge  who  rules 
on  matters  of  law.  Similarly,  under  the 
UCMJ,  a  law  officer  presides  over  general 
courts-martial. 

In  a  special  court-martial,  however,  there 
Is  no  provision  for  a  law  officer  to  preside, 
even  though  this  tribunal  can  Impose  the 
sentence  of  a  bad  conduct  discharge.  Ac- 
cordingly, many  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  been  given  a  BCD  without  the 
legal  guidance  and  protections  that  would 
have  been  available  in  the  civilian  trial  for 
the  accused. 

To  avert  this  situation.  Senator  Ervin  In- 
troduced a  bill — S.  752 — which  authorizes 
the  appointment  of  a  law  officer  to  any  spe- 
cial court-martial  with  authority  to  issue 
a  bad-conduct  discharge.  The  protections 
of  this  bill,  however,  would  be  suspended 
in  time  of  war.  Based  on  the  analogy  of 
the  waiver  of  trial  by  jury  authorized  in  the 
Federal  court  system,  the  accused,  under  this 
blU,  may  waive  trial  by  members  of  a  court- 
martial  and  be  tried  before  the  law  officer 
alone. 


As  you  know,  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing often  results  In  the  issuance  of  an  un- 
desirable discharge,  which  imposes  a  serious 
stigma  upon  the  person  who  receives  It. 
Yet,  In  administrative  proceedings,  no  law 
officer  Is  available  to  rule  on  important  mat- 
ters of  law.  To  remedy  this  defect.  Senator 
Ervin  has  Introduced  a  bill — 8.  754 — which 
would  require  the  presence  of  a  legal  officer, 
except  In  time  of  war,  at  administrative  tri- 
bunals convened  to  separate  a  serviceman 
under  less  than  honorable  conditions.  Tills 
legal  adviser  would  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  a  law  officer  In  a  general  court- 
martial  proceeding. 

Through  these  two  bills,  the  guarantee  of 
due  process  will  be  made  far  more  meaning- 
ful to  our  armed  service  personnel  In  both 
court-martial  proceedings  and  field  board 
proceedings. 

The  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
guarantees  the  right  to  counsel  In  criminal 
proceedings.  This  Is  the  fundamental  right 
which  applies  to  all  Federal  district  courts. 
Since  the  Gideon  case,  this  right  has  been 
fully  extended  to  the  State  court  system. 
And  although  an  accused  in  a  general  court- 
martial  must  be  furnished  a  qualified  lawyer 
to  represent  him,  he  may  nevertheless  be 
given  a  BCD  by  a  special  court-martial,  with- 
out having  been  provided  the  assistance  of 
legally  tr.ilned  counsel.  Similarly,  an  en- 
listed man  may  be  discharged  as  an  unde- 
sirable without  having  had  legally  trained 
counsel  to  represent  him. 

Because  of  the  serious  stigma  which  the 
BCD  or  the  undesirable  discharge  Imposes 
upon  the  Individual,  It  is  the  subcommittee's 
position  that  every  serviceman  should  have 
the  assistance  of  a  qualified  legal  counsel 
in  any  proceeding  which  may  result  in  a 
discharge  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions. Senator  E^rvin  has,  therefore.  Intro- 
duced a  bill — S.  750 — which  requires  the  as- 
sistance of  legally  trained  counsel  In  any 
proceeding  which  might  result  in  a  discharge 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions. 

The  right  to  competent  legally  trained 
counsel  would,  of  course,  be  a  nullity  If  the 
tribunal  before  which  the  accused  Is  tried 
is  not  impartial.  The  whole  thrust  of  the 
sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  to 
foster  an  impartial  and  fair  trial.  To  some 
extent,  this  goal  of  impartiality  has  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  UCMJ.  For  Instance, 
article  37  of  the  UCMJ  prohibits  unlawful 
Influence  on  members  of  a  court-martial. 
Despite  this  safeguard,  however,  the  sub- 
committee has  been  presented  with  many 
complaints  alleging  the  continued  existence 
in  command  influence.  Moreover,  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  has 
sanctioned  pretrial  Instructions  by  com- 
manding ofllcers  to  members  of  courts- 
martial  or  military  boards. 

Because  command  Influence  can  easily 
undermine  the  ends  of  justice  and  thereby 
bring  serious  damage  to  the  career  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  Senator  Ervin  has  Introduced 
a  bin — S.  749 — which  would  extend  the  exist- 
ing protections  against  command  Influence 
both  in  courts-martial  and  administrative 
proceedings.  This  proposal  would  expressly 
bar  the  consideration  or  evaluation  of  the 
performance  of  military  personnel  when  act- 
ing as  members  of  a  military  tribunal,  court- 
martial  or  administrative  proceeding,  or 
when  acting  as  counsel. 

This  last  aspect  of  this  measure  is  exceed- 
ingly important  if  the  right  to  counsel  Is  not 
to  be  made  a  mere  fiction.  Clearly,  if  there 
Is  any  undisputed  maxim  In  law.  It  is  that 
a  lawyer  should  not  be  barred  from  defend- 
ing bis  client  with  all  the  proper  skill  and 
zeal  at  his  disposal.  Otherwise,  the  entire 
adversary  concept  of  justice  is  reduced  to  a 
staged,  but  predetermined,  formality. 

A  cognate  consideration  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  sixth  amendment  against  impartial 
trials.  Is  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the 
appeal  processes  under  article  66  of  the  UCMJ. 
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During  the  subconunittee  hearings  many 
witnesses  testified  to  Instances  of  impar- 
tiality m  the  boards  of  review.  The  most 
obvious  was  the  practice  of  the  chairman 
of  the  three-member  board  being  able  to 
prepare  the  efficiency  or  fitness  reports  on 
the  two  Junior  members  of  the  board.  Since 
these  reports  Infiuence  future  promotions 
and  assignments  of  the  board  member.  It 
Is  argued  with  much  persuasion  that  this 
practice  inhibits  the  Junior  members  of  the 
review  boards  from  making  the  necessary 
unbiased.  Independent  decisions  In  cases  be- 
fore them.  Certainly,  If  the  sixth  amend- 
ment and  the  concept  of  due  process  are  to 
be  honored,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
insulate  the  processes  of  deliberation  in 
appeal  cases  from  command  considerations 
or  other  factors  that  are  not  germane  to 
reaching  a  decision  of  guilt  or  Innocence. 

Accordingly.  Senator  Ervin  has  Introduced 
a  measure— S.  755— to  specifically  prohibit 
the  chairman  of  the  review  board  from  pre- 
paring any  fitness  reports  or  otherwise  rating 
the  junior  members  of  the  board.  And.  al- 
though this  practice  has  been  prohibited  by 
regulation  in  the  Army,  we  feel  that  this 
protection   should   be   enacted   into  positive 

law. 

An  Important  consideration  In  the  concept 
of  due  process  Is  a  speedy  trial.  When  the 
parties  to  a  civil  dispute  reach  court,  the 
focus  of  the  proceedings  has  been  narrowed 
to  the  critical  Issues  and  many  Irrelevances 
have  been  put  aside.  In  the  civil  courts 
many  time-consuming  practices  have  been 
disposed  of  before  a  Jury  Is  Impaneled.  For 
instance,  motions  to  suppress  evidence  or  a 
plea  of  guilty  may  be  received. 

In  contrast  to  the  civil  system,  stands  a 
general  court-martial  proceeding.  Here,  the 
law  officer  lacks  authority  to  conduct  pre- 
trial proceedings.  Thus,  all  the  members  of 
the  court  must  be  assembled  before  any 
proceedings  can  be  conducted.  In  conse- 
quence, the  court  members  often  must  sit 
idly  by  while  many  matters  are  disposed  of 
by  the  law  officer  which.  In  the  civil  system, 
are  dl.sposed  of  prior  to  trial. 

The  necessity  of  assembling  a  panel  of  offi- 
cers may  often  delay  the  trial  and  dilute 
the  accused's  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  From 
the  point  of  the  military,  too,  once  a  panel  Is 
assembled,  the  law  officer  Is  reluctant  to 
grant  many  continuances— however  justifi- 
able the  grounds — and  reconvene  court  at  a 
later  time.  Thus,  both  the  accused  and  the 
military  organization  suffer  under  the  pres- 
ent system;  It  Is  neither  consistent  with  due 
process  nor  efficiency. 

To  remedy  this  defect.  Senator  Ervin  has 
Introduced  a  bill— S.  757— to  authorize  pre- 
trial conferences  In  general  courts-martial 
cases. 

Considerations  of  due  process  are  deeply 
Involved  with  another  measure  introduced 
by  Senator  Ervin — S.  758— which  is  designed 
to  preserve  to  servicemen  the  right  to  trial 
by  court-martial. 

This  measure  developed  out  of  many  seri- 
ous dissatisfactions  expressed  about  the 
practice  in  some  of  the  services  of  denying  a 
serviceman  a  trial  by  court-martial  and.  in- 
stead, separating  the  serviceman  with  an 
undesirable  discharge.  Since  an  undesirable 
discharge  carries  a  considerable  stigma,  af- 
fects the  serviceman's  eligibility  for  veteran's 
benefits,  and  seriously  undermines  his  em- 
ployment opportunities,  every  effort  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  such  a  discharge  Is  not 
used  to  circumvent  the  rights  and  protec- 
tions available  to  a  citizen  under  the 
Constitution. 

Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  defendant 
serviceman  does  not  deny  his  culpability 
with  the  offense  charged,  then  there  may 
well  be  no  need  to  provide  the  serviceman 
with  a  court-martial  and  Its  attendant  pro- 
tections. However,  when  the  accused  has 
denied,  and  continues  to  deny,  his  guilt  and 
specifically  requests  a  court-martial.  It  seems 


unfair  for  the  military  to  deny  hhn  the 
court-martial.  To  do  so  Is  to  presume  the 
guilt — rather  than  the  innocence — of  the 
accused  and  to  compound  this  fallacious,  and 
perhaps  unconstitutional  presumption,  by 
imposing  the  stigma  of  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge on  the  accused. 

Of  course,  a  qualified  right  to  a  court- 
martial  does  not  mean  that  the  military  can- 
not separate  persons  from  the  service  who  are 
not  brought  to  trial.  Instead,  the  alleged 
offender  could  be  separated  under  honorable 
conditions. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  reciting  a 
typical  response  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
military  officials  when  confronted  with  a 
suggestion  that  the  accused  be  provided  a 
court-martial.  Often,  they  have  stated — in 
all  seriousness — that  "they  wouldn't  con- 
vene a  court-martial  proceeding  precisely 
because  they  would  not  be  able  to  convict 
the  accused."  To  then  conclude  that  they 
have  a  right  to  Impose  a  punitive  undesirable 
discharge  merely  because  the  accused  won't 
have  the  protections  of  the  Constitution  and 
can  be  easily  convicted  stretches  my  sense  of 
Justice  to  the  breaking  point.  Indeed,  this 
is  not  the  spirit  or  practice  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice In  America. 

A  subcommittee  bill  which  most  reflects 
fin  effort  to  Insure  due  process  of  law  to  our 
servicemen  is  S.  759 — which  abolishes  the 
summary  court-martial.  In  the  summary 
court-martial  the  judge— jury — the  prosecut- 
ing attorney — and  the  defense  counsel  are 
one  man.  Having  to  combine  the  duties  of 
these  various  offices  is  a  difficult  task,  and  it 
is  understandable  why  on  occasions  he  does 
not  necessarily  shine  In  his  role  as  defense 
counsel.  In  fact,  many  argue  that  this  com- 
bination of  conflicting  duties,  required  of  a 
single  officer  in  a  summary  court-martial 
proceeding,  by  itself,  constitutes  a  violation 
of  due  process. 

Further,  the  review  of  summary  court- 
martial  proceedings  Is  rather  limited  in  scope 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
trial  record  contain  a  summary  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

The  representation  provided  the  subcom- 
mittee gives  strong  support  for  the  need  to 
abolish  the  summary  court-martial.  As  you 
know,  the  sunimary  court-martial  is  used 
primarily  to  try  minor  offenses  and  thus  cor- 
responds to  the  police  court  or  recorder's 
court.  This  fact,  when  viewed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  recent  expansion  of  non- 
judicial punishment  authorized  under  article 
15  of  the  Uniform  Code,  strongly  indicates 
that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  retain  the  summary 
court-martial  proceeding. 

Tlierefore,  by  abolishing  the  summary 
court-martial,  this  bill  will  not  only  better 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  serv- 
icemen, but  also  bring  military  judicial  pro- 
ceedings more  Into  harmony  with  nonjudicial 
procedures. 

Another  series  of  two  bills  concerns  juris- 
dictional questions — namely,  the  proper  tri- 
bunal to  try  discharged  servicemen  for  of- 
fenses committed  in  the  service  and  the 
proper  tribunal  to  try  civilians  accompany- 
ing the  military.  I  might  add  that  Senator 
Ervin  has  Indicated  that  he  is  not  wedded 
to  the  language  of  these  two  measures;  he 
Introduced  them  with  the  view  of  filling  two 
vacuums  In  the  law. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  UCMJ,  no 
American  forum  existed  to  try  offenses 
against  military  law  by  servicemen  who  were 
discharged  before  charges  could  be  brought 
against  them.  As  a  result,  World  War  II 
produced  several  Incidents  where  former 
servicemen  who  had  allegedly  committed 
serious  crimes  were  Immune  from  trial  be- 
cause they  had  been  discharged  and  were 
no  longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial 
or  subject  to   trial   In   an  American   civil 

court. 

Congress  closed  this  Jurisdictional  gap  by 
enacting  article  3   of  the  Code  which  pro- 


vides that  the  termination  of  military  status 
would  not  preclude  trial  by  court-martial  of 
persons  accused  of  offenses  perpetrated  dur- 
ing military  service.  However,  in  Toth  v. 
Quarles,  350  U.S.  11  (1955)  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  provision  of  the  Code  uncon- 
stitutional. Consequently,  courts-martial 
still  lack  jurisdiction  to  try  servicemen  for 
predischarge  offenses,  and  such  persons  may 
be  tried  only  in  foreign  courts  which  often  do 
not  provide  all  of  the  procedural  safeguards 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  say  In  Toth  v. 
Quarles,  however,  that  persons  like  Toth 
could  not  be  tried  by  Federal  civil  courts. 
Therefore,  Senator  Ervin  introduced  a  bill — 
S.  761 — which  grants  Jurisdiction  to  Federal 
district  courts  to  try  ex-servicemen  for  pre- 
discharge crimes  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  subject  to  trial  for  the  offense  in  an 
American  court.  In  this  way,  the  juris- 
dictional gap  can  be  closed,  and  trial  will 
take  place  in  an  American  tribunal  with  all 
of  the  traditional  constitutional  safeguards. 
Another  jurisdictional  gap  exists  with  re- 
spect to  civilian  employees  and  military  de- 
pendents who  commit  crimes  while  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United 
States. 

These  persons  were  not  amenable  to  trial 
by  court-martial  and  in  most  cases,  were 
not  subject  to  trial  by  American  civil  courts 
since,  generally  speaking.  Federal  criminal 
statutes  do  not  extend  extra-terrltorlally. 

To  provide  a  tribunal  for  these  two  classes 
of  offenders,  article  2(11)  of  the  Code  pro- 
vided jurisdiction  over  all  persons  serving 
with,  employed  by.  or  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  otitside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States. 

This  coverage,  too,  was  Invalidated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  the  result  that,  in  most 
cases  there  is  now  no  American  court — mll- 
Itary'or  civil — with  JurUdlctlon  to  try  crimes 
allegedly  committed  by  American  civilian 
employees  or  dependents  overseas. 

Because  of  the  relationship  of  the  conduct 
of  civilian  employees  and  dependents  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  morale  in  the 
armed  services,  it  is  important  to  provide 
some  forum  to  try  such  persons.  Since  the 
forum  cannot  be  a  court-martial,  and  should 
not  be  a  foreign  court  which  might  not  pro- 
vide adequate  procedural  safeguards,  the 
Federal  district  courts  appear  to  be  the 
proper  forum.  Accordingly,  Senator  Ervin 
introduced  a  bill— S.  762— which  grants 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  district  courts 
with  respect  to  serious  crimes  committed 
overseas  by  civilian  dependents  and  employ- 
ees. The  usual  venue  provisions  a;pply.  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  bill  would  make  civil- 
ian employees  or  dependents  punishable  only 
for  acts  that  would  be  punished  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  MUitary  Justice. 

Four  of  the  subcommittee  bills  relate  to 
appellate  review  of  decisions  and  sentences  of 
courts-martial  and  administration  board 
proceedings. 

Under  article  66  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  boards  of  review  examine 
the  records  of  trial  by  courts-martial  in 
serious  cases.  In  addition  to  reviewing  the 
legality  of  the  conviction,  these  boards  have 
the  power,  which  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals does  not  have,  to  weigh  the  evidence 
and  to  evaluate  the  sentence  imposed.  In 
many  Instances,  claims  of  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  must  stand  or  fall  on  the 
basis  of  factual  determinations  made  by 
these  boards. 

The  subcommltt«e's  hearings  revealed  that 
the  role  of  these  boards  in  protecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  servicemen,  and  In- 
suring a  fair  and  Impartial  appellate  review 
of  convictions,  could  be  better  fulfilled  if 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  structure  and 
designation  of  the  boards.  For  example, 
while  the  Army  and  Air  Force  boards  use 
only   military   officers,   the   Navy   boards   use 
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both  naval  officers  and  civilian  employees  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

In  this  connection,  Senator  Esvim  has  in- 
troduced a  bill — S.  748 — which  provides  that 
each  three-judge  panel  of  any  board  shall 
include  a  civilian.  To  assure  that  board 
members  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
some  degree  of  expertise,  this  bill  also  re- 
quires officers  be  api>ointed  to  a  board  for 
a  minimum  3-year  term,  and  be  eligible  for 
reappointment. 

Congress  established  the  boards  for  the 
correction  of  military  records  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  servicemen  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  rights  by  rea- 
son of  actions  taken  by  military  authorities. 

To  promote  a  more  xinifled  approach,  Sen- 
ator Ervin  has  introduced  a  bill — S.  797 — 
which  discontinues  the  practice  of  having 
separate  part-time  boards  for  each  service 
and  establishes  a  single  correction  board  for 
the  military  departments,  the  members  of 
which  board  would  have  no  other  duties. 
The  \inified  correction  board,  will  have  the 
authority  to  make  binding  determinations 
that  records  be  corrected  or  to  recommend 
action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  appropriate 
military  department. 

At  present,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  extends  only  to  cases 
tried  by  court-martial.  However,  this  court 
would  seem  qualified  in  terms  of  experience 
to  review  legal  Issues  that  arise  in  adminis- 
trative discharges  or  other  administrative 
proceedings  affecting  the  rights  or  status  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  As  you  know, 
many  of  the  cases  brought  before  an  admin- 
istrative board  are  cases  that  are  fully  cog- 
nizable under  the  UCMJ. 

Further,  there  is  need  to  provide  a  single 
forum  to  review  legal  issues  arising  in  con- 
nection with  applications  to  the  discharge 
review  boards  and  the  correction  boards,  and 
In  that  connection,  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  serviceman. 

Accordingly,  Senator  Ervin  has  introduced 
a  bill — S.  753 — that  amends  article  67  of  the 
Uniform  Code.  This  measure  extends  the 
jxirisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
to  legal  issues  in  matters  before  the  discharge 
review  boards  or  the  correction  boards.  The 
review  by  the  court  Is  solely  on  matters  of 
law  and  does  not  embrace  review  of  factual 
Issues. 

Rounding  out  the  legislative  package  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
are  three  additional  measiu-es,  which,  since 
time  is  running  short,  I  shall  only  briefly 
sketch. 

First,  to  bring  the  time  limits  In  which 
to  petition  for  a  new  trial  under  the  military 
system  of  Justice  Into  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  the  Federal  district  courts.  Sen- 
ator Ervin  has  Introduced  a  bill — S.  751 — 
which  would  extend  the  time  period  for 
which  the  accused  to  petition  for  a  new 
trial  from  1  year  to  2  years. 

Second,  Senator  Ervin  has  introduced  a 
measure — S.  746 — to  establish  a  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Generals  Corp>s  as  a  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy.  The  creation  of  a  separate  JAG 
Corps  for  the  Navy  will  make  it  easier  to 
recruit  and  retain  qualified  lawyers  and, 
thereby,  improve  the  quality  of  the  legal 
services  available  for  the  Navy  and  its 
personnel. 

Third,  Senator  Ervin  has  Introduced  a 
measure — S.  745 — to  provide  statutory  basis 
for  the  present  highly  acclaimed  field  Judici- 
ary system  which  Is  designed  to  enhance 
the  Independency,  impartiality,  and  efficiency 
of  the  military  law  offices. 

The  rights  of  our  military  personnel  were 
aptly  characterized  some  time  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  when  he  stated  that  as  a 
nation  we  must  make  every  effort  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  our  military  service  men 
and  women  and  to  make  of  them  "first-class 
citizens  in  every  respect." 

This  laudable  goal  carries  with  It  far  more 
than  improved  pay — far  more  than  Improved 
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retirement  policies — and  far  more  than  im- 
proved housing  or  other  benefits.  Basic  to 
any  concept  of  first-class  citizenship  is  the 
need  to  Insure  that  a  person  is  accorded  all 
of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
guaranteed  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution, 

The  very  vitality  of  ovu:  Nation  depends 
upon  providing  every  citizen  his  rights  under 
the  Constitution.  Yet,  many  thousands  of 
our  citizens  are  denied  its  protections — 
Ironically,  the  same  citizens  who  must  daily 
face  dangers  and  death  to  protect  our  Con- 
stitution. True,  we  have  made  significant 
achievements  in  improving  the  quality  of 
military  Justice.  These  achievements  have 
a  hollow,  dissonant  ring  when  we  realize 
how  often,  and  ho^^unnecessarlly  our  mili- 
tary personnel  are  denied  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  needs  of  your 
military  personnel  should  neither  be  for- 
gotten nor  ignored.  It  is  therefore  up  to 
all  of  us — military  and  nonmilitary  persons 
alike — to  see  to  It  that  the  progress  of  man 
in  each  century  benefits  all  men.  In  a  de- 
mocracy we  can  expect  no  more  than  the 
equal  protection  and  opportimlty  for  all 
our  citizens — in  a  democracy  we  must 
demand    no    less. 

Thank  you. 


SENATOR    TYDINGS    ON    TRAFFIC 
SAFETY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  making  some  progress  in  the  war 
against  the  carnage  on  our  highways. 
The  introduction  of  some  safety  devices 
as  standard  equipment  of  the  1966  model 
cars  is  encouraging.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  rest  on  anyone's 
lauiels. 

We  must  aU  remember  that  this  year 
automobile  accidents  will  cost  about  $10 
billion — the  equivalent  of  more  than  $200 
for  every  U.S.  family  or  more  than  $50 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

These  are  staggering  statistics,  shock- 
ing in  their  own  way — but  reflecting  only 
the  monetary  loss  to  our  society.  The 
costs  in  flesh  and  blood  are  intolerable. 

Just  recently  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Ttdings]  delivered 
a  thoughtful  address  on  the  problems  of 
traffic  safety  at  the  10th  annual  Highway 
Day  program  in  Wilmington,  Del.  His 
analysis  of  the  problem  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  constructive  action 
deserve  the  attention  of  everyone  con- 
cerned with  this  tragic  situation.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  for  the 
contributions  he  is  making  to  the  cause 
of  highway  safety,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  Prepared  for  Delivskt  by  Senator 
Ttdings  at  the  10th  Annual  Highway 
Day  Program,  Hotei.  Dtjpont,  Wilminc- 
TON,  Del. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  opportimlty  to  be  here  with  you 
tonight. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  in  Delaware, 
for  we  are  more  than  neighbors.  We  are  good 
friends,  with  much  in  common.  My  own 
ties  with  your  State  run  from  coordinating 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  general  election 
campaign  here  In  1960,  to  vacationing  at  Be- 
hoboth  Beach.  I  hope  that  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  has  marked  the  excellent 


relations  between  your  State  and  mine  will 
continue  far  Into  the  future. 

One  recent  example  of  such  cooperation 
is  the  linkage  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
portions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Expressway.  This  road,  whose  opening  al- 
lowed for  continuous  high-speed  driving  on 
limited  access  roads  from  Richmond  through 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  to  New  England, 
is  one  major  cooperative  achievement  of 
which  we  are  rightfully  proud. 

This  road  is  an  excellent  symbol  of  the 
tremendoiis  Importance  which  we  place  on 
the  automobile.  If  an  archeologlst  in  the 
23d  century  were  to  unearth  our  civilization, 
he  would  surely  conclude  that  the  car  was 
more  Important  to  20th-century  American 
than  the  horse  and  the  buffalo  were  to  the 
American  Indian,  or  the  camel  to  the  Arab. 
He  would  find  that  we  had  devoted  untold 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  construction  of 
endless  ribbons  of  concrete,  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornate  and  glistening  machines,  and 
to  massive  parking  facilities. 

Perhaps,  In  some  archive,  he  would  un- 
earth the  startling  fact  that  there  Is  one 
car  for  every  three  people  in  this  country: 
AU  America  can  ride  In  the  front  seat.  Our 
mythical  archeologlst  might  well  discover 
that  when  we  traveled  to  work,  we  often  took 
our  car  instead  of  a  bus  or  subway — even 
though  the  car  was  often  more  expensive, 
slower,  and  In  many  cases,  less  convenient. 
Our  archeologlst  would  be  shocked  to  find 
that  often  we  drive  to  the  mailbox  or  the 
corner  store,  perhaps  one  or  two  blocks  away. 

Last  year.  Americans  drove  over  800  billion 
miles  or  more  than  4,000  miles  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child.  The  mobility,  freedom 
and  independence  which  the  automobile  af- 
fords is  of  inestimable  economic,  social  and 
psychic  value.  I  campaigned  for  nearly  an 
entire  year,  almost  entirely  by  car.  so  I  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  good  roads  and  high- 
ways. 

But  before  we  congratulate  ourselves  too 
heartily,  let  us  remember  that  the  cost  of 
800  billion  miles  of  motor  vehicle  travel  was 
paid  not  only  in  the  price  of  roads  and  cars 
and  gasoline,  but  In  human  lives. 

Last  year,  more  than  47,700  Americans  died 
in  auto  accidents.  Yes.  47,700  souls,  twice  as 
many  people  as  live  In  Annapolis.  Md..  and 
nearly  half  the  population  of  Wilmington. 
In  addition  to  the  47.700  dead,  over  3  million 
people — almost  as  many  as  live  in  the  entire 
State  of  Maryland — were  Injured,  and  an 
estimated  $8  billion  In  economic  losses  were 
su:^tained. 

By  and  large  these  deaths  and  Injuries 
passed  unnoticed.  Every  once  in  a  while  we 
are  conscious  of  a  particularly  serious  acci- 
dent or  the  gory  figures  of  a  holiday  death 
toll.  But  for  the  most  part  we  consider 
automobile  accidents  to  be  as  inevitable  as 
death  and  taxes. 

We  all  decry  the  riots  In  Watts — where  35 
people  were  killed.  But  who  raised  his  voice 
in  protest  when  900  Americans  were  killed 
in  auto  accidents  during  the  week  of  rioting 
in  Los  Angeles? 

Every  death  of  an  American  boy  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict  makes  headlines  all  over 
the  country.  In  over  4Vi  years  of  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  655  Americans  have 
been  killed.  But  in  that  same  period,  over 
200.000  Americans  died  in  auto  accidents, 
most  of  them  unnoticed  save  by  a  few 
safety-conscious  officials  and  the  bereaved 
famUies  of  the  victims. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  plane  crashes.  The 
papers  splash  headlines  about  "40  killed," 
or  "80  killed,"  or  perhaps,  "120  killed,"  and 
the  Federal  Government  promptly  sends  a 
team  of  examiners.  But  last  year  nearly  50 
times  more  people  were  killed  In  this  coun- 
try in  car  accidents  as  in  plane  accidents, 
and  death  in  cars  occurred  81  times  more 
often  than  in  trains. 

The  auto  Is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  killer  in 
this  country  of  people  aged  5  to  29.    It  Is 
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the  fourth  greatest  klUer  of  all  Americans — 
]}ebind  only  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
Have  we  become  so  hardened  to  this  de- 
struction of  life,  limb,  and  property  that  we 
are  not  morally  outraged?  Are  we  going 
to  hide  and  say  "it  can't  happen  to  me."  when 
in  the  next  decade  one  out  of  every  five  of  us 
will  be  injured  in  an  auto  accident,  when  one 
out  of  every  three  cars  will  be  Involved  in  an 
injury-producing  accident?  Have  we  become 
so  callous  that  we  can  accept  50.000  highway 
deaths  each  year  as  Inevitable? 

I  say  "no."  We  must  end  this  carnage.  We 
have  the  abUity  to  do  it.  The  brains  which 
can  produce  the  technology  to  take  men  to 
the  moon  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  to 
move  us  from  continent  to  continent  in  hours 
and  from  city  to  city  in  minutes,  must  surely 
be  able  to  help  us  end  vehicular  suicide. 

We  have  the  ability  substantially  to  re- 
duce highway  deaths,  but  so  far  we  seem  to 
lack  the  wUl.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  virtually 
all  of  MS  have  failed  to  respond  to  the 
slaughter  on  our  highways. 

Many  States  have  failed  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibility for  traffic  safety.  Safe  roads 
and  modern  motor  vehicle  laws  are  still  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule. 

The  automotive  industry  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  also  failed.  How  else  could  7.9  per- 
cent of  all  tires  checked  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  1962.  have  been  defective? 
Why  else  would  the  Congress  have  found  it 
necessary  to  Instruct  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  set  minimum  safety 
standards  for  the  60.000  cars  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  next 
year? 

These  shortcomings  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  basic,  underlying  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  abdicated  its  responsibility. 
How  else  can  we  explain  tlie  fact  that  cars 
with  unnecessary  horsepower  sell  better  than 
cars  with  safety  features?  How  else  can  we 
explain  the  fact  that  5  million  Americans 
appear  In  traffic  court  each  year? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  nothing  has  been 
done  about  auto  safety.  Some  of  our  States 
have  made  remarkable  strides  to  reduce 
highway  accidents.  Many  private  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  have  worked  untiring- 
ly to  strengthen  our  safety  laws  and  to  gen- 
erate public  concern.  More  and  more  politi- 
cal leaders  are  speaking  out  on  this  issue. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut 
and  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin 
have  been  articulate  and  forthright  in  fo- 
cusing attention  on  the  need  for  traffic  safety 
legislation. 

I  am  proud  of  the  safety  record  of  my  own 
State  of  Maryland.  Last  year,  we  together 
with  one  other  State,  received  an  award  from 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Maryland  has 
the  fifth  lowest  death  rate  per  100  million 
miles.  We  were  the  first  State  to  adopt.  In 
Its  entirety,  the  vehicle  equipment  safety 
compact.  We  are  actively  considering  large- 
scale  revision  of  our  State  motor  vehicle 
laws. 

But  even  the  relatively  good  record  of 
States  like  Maryland  is  too  little  and  too 
late  to  meet  the  basic  problem.  The  fact  is 
that  motor  vehicle  safety  is,  in  significant 
part,  an  interstate  problem.  No  single  State 
can  prescribe  mandatory  safety  standards  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  or  tires.  No 
single  State  can  standardize  our  traffic  laws 
and  signals.  No  single  State  can  keep  from 
its  highways  dangerous  vehicles  and  drivers 
wlio  are  duly  licensed  in  some  other  State. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  highway  safety 
as  a  national  problem,  requiring  a  national 
commitment  of  leadership  and  funds. 

Is  It  not  ironic  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  hundreds  of  millions  each  year 
to  support  basic  research  into  the  causes  of 
cancer,  stroke  and  other  diseases,  but  less 
than  $6  million  on  highway  safety  programs? 

Is  it  not  ironic  tliat  we  regulate  the  inter- 
state sliipment  of  oleomargarine,  flanunable 
fabrics  and  lipstick,  but  have  virtually  no 


FedM-al    controls   over    the   Nation's   fourth 
greatest  killer — the  automobile? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  useful  and  legitimate  role 
to  play  in  highway  and  auto  safety.  For 
well  over  half  a  century  we  have  regulated 
railroads,  and  established  stringent  Federal 
safety  standards  to  protect  lives  of  railroad 
crews  and  the  traveling  public.  Today,  the 
pilot  of  every  plane,  whether  commercial  or 
private,  must  have  a  Federal  license,  his  plane 
must  meet  Federal  standards  of  safety,  and 
he  must  obey  Federal  safety  rules. 

Why  should  we  meticulously  regulate 
trains,  trucks,  and  planes,  but  virtually  ig- 
nore the  mode  of  transportation  that  kills 
many  more  people  each  year? 

We  regulate  an  uncountable  number  of 
items  sold  in  interstate  conunerce  so  that 
the  consvuner  will  not  be  overcharged,  mis- 
led, or  defrauded.  We  have  pvu-e  food  and 
drug  law  to  protect  the  public  from  danger- 
ous products.  But  we  Ignore  the  automobile. 
Just  last  week,  the  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation to  make  our  highways  more  beautiful. 
Is  that  more  important  than  making  them 
safe? 

I  find  the  lack  of  action  particularly  dis- 
turbing because  experts  and  students  of 
highway  safety  have  recognized  the  need 
for  action  for  many  years.  Forty  years  ago. 
Secretary  of  Coranierce  Herbert  Hoover 
established  the  first  National  Confer- 
ence on  Street  and  Highway  Safety.  That 
conference's  recommendations  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  10-polnt  program  which  the 
President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety 
adopted  in  1954. 

But  to  date.  Federal  activity  in  the  field 
of  highway  safety  has  been  largely  advisory 
and  hortatory.  While  some  progress  has 
been  made,  it  is  for  us  to  begin  taking  ef- 
fective, regulatory  steps  to  end  the  carnage 
on  our  roads. 

There  are  five  principal  areas  in  which 
action  is  warranted. 

1.  Mlnim\im  standards  for  tires:  Recent 
Tiearings  have  indicated  that  automobile 
manufacturers  have  equipped  new  cars  with 
tires  that  are  not  adequate  to  carry  a  full 
load  safely.  A  B.  F.  Goodrich  represent- 
ative explained  how  tires  are  chosen  for 
new-car  equipment.  "For  example,"  he  said, 
"with  a  six-passenger  sedan  the  weight  of 
three  passengers  is  added  to  curb  weight  of 
the  vehicle  to  determine  the  load  that  is 
to  be  used  for  the  selection  of  tires.'' 

Is  it  unreasonable  for  the  consumer  to 
expect,  when  he  buys  a  six-passenger  sedan 
with  a  large  trunk,  that  he  can  carry  six- 
passengers  and  luggage  without  Jeopardizing 
his  life. 

In  addition,  there  are  no  uniform.  Intel- 
ligible standards  of  size  or  quality  to  guide 
someone  who  is  buying  replacement  tires. 
A  7.50  by  14  tire  may  be  larger  than  an  8.00 
by  14  tire.  The  president  of  the  Rubt>er 
Manufacturers  Association  testified:  "The 
tire  size  is  molded  on  the  product  as  a  nomi- 
nal designation  for  purposes  of  easy  Identi- 
fication by  the  customer.  It  Is  not  intended 
to  precisely  define  tlie  physical  dimensions 
of  the  tire  or  the  wheel  on  which  It  is 
mounted." 

The  chief  spokesman  for  the  tire  retailers 
association  felt  compelled  to  caU  the  tire 
specifications,  recently  promulgated  by  the 
tire  manufacturer's  association,  "Inadequate 
to  prevent  the  marlteting  of  automobile  tires 
and  truck  tires  of  undersized  outside 
diameter,  low  quality,  and  questionable 
safety  •   •   •." 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  prescribe 
Federal  minimum  tire  safety  standards  and 
to  back  them  up  with  legislation  that  will 
prohibit  the  Interstate  shipment  of  any  tire 
that  does  not  meet  these  standards.  Sen- 
ator Nbxson  has  introduced  such  a  bill, 
wliich  is  now  under  active  study  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 


2.  Minimum  standards  for  automobile 
construction:  Under  congressional  direction, 
the  General  Services  Administration  ha* 
established  minimum  safety  standards  for 
newly  p\irchased  Groverrunent  cars.  But  the 
Federal  Government  buys  only  two-thirds  of 
1  percent  of  all  cars  sold  In  a  given  year.  Its 
cars,  safe  as  they  may  be,  are  vastly  out- 
ntunbered  by  other  cars  which  do  not  con- 
tain these  safety  features. 

I  see  no  resison  why  we  shovild  permit  pri- 
vate autcwnobUe  manufacturers  to  set  safety 
standards  any  more  than  we  allow  private 
drug  companies  to  set  their  own  testing 
standards.  Automobile  safety  is  a  matter  of 
grave  national  policy.  Just  as  war  is  too 
important  a  matter  to  leave  to  professional 
soldiers,  auto  safety  standards  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  car  manufacturers. 

Earlier  this  year  when  the  president  of 
General  Motors  testified  before  Senator 
Ribicoff's  subcommittee,  he  could  not  an- 
swer Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  question: 
"How  much  do  you  spend  on  safety  re- 
search?" The  clear  implication  Is  very  little. 
Safety  experts  have  recognized  for  years 
that  the  steering  column  is  the  most  lethal 
device  Inside  a  car.  Why  is  It  that  auto  en- 
gineers can  figure  out  how  to  build  a  steer- 
ing colvmin  that  will  swivel  in  the  interests 
of  comfort,  but  cannot  design  a  column  that 
will  telescope  in  the  interests  of  safety? 

Why  is  It  that  General  Motors  equips 
170,000  Cadillacs  with  a  dual  braking  system, 
but  cannot  provide  this  safety  feature  on 
2V4  million  Chevrolets?  When  asked  why 
this  was  so.  a  General  Motors  spokesman  told 
Senator  Ribicoff's  subcommittee  that  It  was 
"a  matter  of  engineering  opinion"  whether 
dual  brakes  were  a  useful  safety  feature.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  dual  brakes  are  good  for 
a  Cadillac  they  should  be  good  for  a  Chevro- 
let. 

I  believe  we  must  take  prompt  and  effective 
steps  to  build  autcwnobiles  which  are  as  safe 
as  hiunan  ingenuity  can  reasonably  make 
them.  Senator  Nelson  has  introduced  two 
bills,  both  of  which  deserve  support.  The 
first  would  require  all  cars  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  meet  the  General  Services 
Administration  safety  standards.  The  sec- 
ond would  provide  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment to  design  and  bviild  a  prototype 
car  in  which  safety,  not  style  or  horsepower, 
was  the  principal  consideration. 

3.  Minimum  highway  standards:  Our  In- 
terstate Highway  System  has  done  a  remark- 
able Job  in  reducing  highway  deaths.  In 
1964,  the  death  toll  for  all  auto  traffic  was  5.9 
deaths  per  100  million  vehicle  miles.  On 
Federal  Interstate  roads  the  rate  wa%  less 
than  half — 2.6  deaths  per  million  passenger 
miles. 

Not  all  roads  can  be  limited  access, 
divided  highways,  but  much  more  can  and 
should  be  done  on  existing  secondary,  feed- 
er and  local  roads  to  eliminate  narrow  lanes, 
sharp  curves,  and  unsafe  Intersections.  The 
Federal  Government  can  take  a  leading  role 
In  this  area  by  establishing  minimum  safety 
standards  for  all  new  road  construction, 
whether  or  not  financed  with  Federal  funds, 
and  by  expanding  and  accelerating  the  spot 
improvement  program,  which  now  helps  the 
States  to  finance  needed  changes  and  altera- 
tions in  the  existing  Federal  highway  sys- 
tem. 

In  addition,  we  should  extend  the  spot 
improvement  program  to  State  and  local 
roads  which  are  not  part  of  the  Federal  high- 
way system.  It  Is  on  these  roads  that  the 
great  majority  of  highway  deaths  occur  and 
where  the  need  for  corrective  action  is  most 
urgent. 

4.  Uniform  driver  qualification,  automo- 
bile Inspection  and  motor  vehicle  regula- 
tions: Our  States  have  been  particularly 
deficient  in  not  requiring  realistic  standards 
for  driver  qualification  and  automobile  In- 
spection.    In  my  own  State,  any  vehicle,  no 
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matter  how  old  and  how  tinsare.  cim  roam 
the  highways  year  after  year,  threatening  the 
lives  and  property  of  every  citizen.  Also  In 
my  State,  once  having  obtained  a  driver's 
license,  a  person  can  have  that  license 
renewed,  without  further  examination,  even 
though  he  may  have  advanced  In  years  to  the 
point  that  his  failing  eyeelght  or  rencxes 
make  him  a  potential  killer  of  every  p.Tsslng 
motorist  or  pedestrian. 

We  must  recognize  that  cars  and  human 
beings  can  wear  out.  that  periodic  Inspec- 
tion and  testing  of  the  driver  and  his  vehicle 
arc  Just  aa  ewentlnl  to  public  health  as 
periodic  Inspections  of  slum  housing  or  reg- 
ular overhauls  of  airplane  engines.  Senator 
RinrrojiT  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  Incentive  grants  to  the  States  for 
motor  vehicle  Inspection  and  for  driver  edu- 
cation and  training  programs. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  need  for  more 
luilform  motor  vehicle  regulations.  St>nie 
accidents  are  caused  because  out-of-State 
motorists,  unfamiliar  with  local  laws  or  traf- 
fic customs,  fall  to  obey  an  xuiclcar  trafnc 
signal  or  misconstrue  an  ambiguous  road 
sign.  As  Senator  Ridicoff  said  In  Congress 
this  year,  "If  baseball  rules  changed  each 
time  a  team  entered  a  different  stadium— If 
the  bases  were  further  apart  or  home  plate 
were  closer  to  the  pitcher's  mound— the  play- 
ers would  be  unable  to  function  properly. 
Drivers  are  no  different.  But  the  rules  they 
must  follow  as  they  move  about  the  country 
change  from  one  State  to  another." 

We  are  truly  a  nation  on  wheels.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  continue  to  liave 
50  different  sets  of  laws  governing  the  opera- 
lion  of  motor  vehicles. 

Interstate  compacts  are  one  answer  to  this 
problem.  I  hope  that  needed  uniformity  can 
be  created  by  the  States  themselves  and  not 
Imposed  upon  them. 

5.  E.xpanded  research  Into  traffic  safety: 
While  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  traf- 
fic safety  than  we  now  put  into  practice, 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  more  to  be  learned. 
We  need  more  Information  about  how  ac- 
cidents are  caused  and  how  they  can  be 
prevented.  We  need  to  know  how  competent 
a  driver  should  be.  and  how  that  competence 
can  be  effectively  tested.  We  need  a  great 
deal  more  research  on  how  to  make  otir  roads 
and  vehicles  safe.  Senator  Ribicoff's  bill  to 
which  I  refered  earlier  would  provide  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  for  expyanded  research 
programs  in  all  phases  of  traffic  safety. 

While  I  have  stressed  tonight  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  problems  of  traffic  safety  are  ex- 
clusively or  even  primarily  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility. Federal  action  is  Justified  only 
where  State  and  local  action  is  Inherently  in- 
capable of  coping  with  the  problem — such  as 
requiring  manufacturers  to  meet  certain 
standards — or  where  a  significant  niunber  of 
States  have  demonstrably  failed  to  meet  their 
responsibiUtles.  In  all  other  areas,  the  States 
can  and  should  play  the  predominant  role. 

The  field  of  motor  vehicle  safety  Is  so  vast, 
and  the  problems  so  challenging  that  there 
should  be  no  Jurisdictional  bickering  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Each 
should  do  what  It  is  most  capable  of  doing. 

Together,  we  face  the  gravest  challenge  of 
all:  That  of  arousing  the  conscience  of 
America  to  the  slaughter  on  our  highways. 
Together  we  must  educate  the  public  so  that 
it  will  demand,  and  not  Just  tolerate, 
effective  programs  on  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  to  eliminate  this  most  un- 
necessary form  of  mass  suicide. 


HISTORY   OF   PROGRESS   OP   MILI- 
TARY MEDICINE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  fine  dedicatory  address 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton,  Surgeon 


General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Reynolds  Army  Hospital 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.  General  Heaton's  ad- 
dress traces  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  military  medicine,  as  he  dedicated 
this  most  modern  of  military  medical 
facilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  bclnp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AooRKss  BY  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton.  the 
Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Armv.  at  the  Dedi- 
cation OF  Reynolds  Army  Hospital,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla..  October  7,  1965 
It  is  an  honor  and  personal  pleasure  for 
mo  to  participate  In  the  dedication  of  Rey- 
nolds Army  Hospital.     I  am  delighted   that 
so  many  of  General  Reynolds'  family  could 
be  with  us  this  morning.    We  are  so  highly 
honored  that  Senator  Monroney  could  take 
time  from  his  busy  schedule  to  be  with   us 
also.     I  want  all  of  you  good  people  here  to 
know,  as  also  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  that 
Senator  Monroney  was  of  Immeasurable  as- 
slstance  to  us  in  the  successful  authoriza- 
tion, funding  and  eventual  construction  of 
this   magniflcent   hospital.     We   are.   indeed, 
grateful,    Senator   Monroney.     I   also   want 
to  thank  General  Crltz  and  his  staff.  Colonel 
Reed  and  his  staff  and  the  chief  of  engineers 
for  the  very  important  roles  that  they  have 
played  in  this  construction.     To  a  physician, 
the    dedication    of    a   hospital    is    a    solemn, 
pleasant,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  personally 
rewarding  experience.    He  is  ever  conscious 
of  the  limitations  that  inadequate  facilities 
and  eqxUpment  place  upon  the  full  utiliza- 
tion   of    his    skill    and    experience.     This    Is 
particularly    true    in    this    day    of    marked 
technological    advances.    He    Is    also    fully 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  cheerful,  com- 
fortable surroundings  to  the  recovery  of  his 
patient,    and    Is    as    concerned    about    the 
patients  physical   environment   as   he   is  of 
the  medicine  he  prescribes.    I  am  sure  that 
the    nurse,    the    technician    and    everyone 
directly  concerned  with  patient  care  experi- 
ences  similar    personal    satisfaction    in    the 
dedication  of  a  hospital.     For  we  all  know 
that  the  medical  team  depends  not  only  upon 
the  Individual  expertness  and  motivation  of 
Its  members,  and  upon  proper  organization 
and  leadership,  but  to  be  fully  successful 
the  team  must  be  supported  by  facilities  and 
equipment   commensurate   with   its  profes- 
sional abilities.     In  short,  we  all  know  that 
modern  medicine  can  be  practiced  adequately 
only  in  modern  facilities. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  World  War  II  dic- 
tated the  construction  of  temporary  hospital 
facilities  which  were  the  best  that  could  be 
made  available  under  existing  conditions,  but 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of  the  mod- 
ern pracUce  of  medicine,  particularly  in  their 
current  dilapidated  condition.    In  most  re- 
spects we  have  done  remarkably  well  In  re- 
covering  from  the  effects  of  World  War  II. 
We  have  reestablished  our  programs  and  re- 
built our  professional  staffs  to  a  point  where, 
in  all  modesty,  we  can  state  that  the  pro- 
fessional care  of  patients  in  Army  hospitals 
is  second  to  none  in  the  world,  military  or 
civilian.     The  weakest  link  in  our  medical 
care  armament  at  present  is  the  status  of  our 
hospital   facilities.     Twenty  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II  we  continue  to  practice 
medicine  In  hospitals  built  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary situation,  built  under  severe  materiel 
limitations,  and  obviously  lacking  in  the  ad- 
vantages offered   by  recent  progress  in  the 
technology  and  concept  of  hospital  construc- 
tion. 

My  predecessors  in  office  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  program  to  replace  these  outworn 
facilities.     Too  much  credit  cannot  be  ac- 
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corded  them.  1  have  done  my  utmost  to 
carry  on  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
days  remaining  to  me.  I  am  certain  that  mv 
successors  in  office  will  continue  in  our  ef- 
forts toward  this  replacement  program  to 
the  end.  and  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  all 
Army  hospital  facilities  are  the  most  modern 
design  with  the  most  modern  equipment 

Fort  Sill  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ven- 
erable posts  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Part  of  the 
hospital  being  replaced  today  dates  back  to 
1870.  Sherman.  Custer,  Ljiwton— and  Ge- 
ronlmo— are  no  mere  names  here.  First  as  a 
cavalry  post  and  then  as  the  home  of  artil- 
lery this  fort  and  Us  Illustrious  men  have 
played  vital  roles  In  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  in  meeting  our  military  com- 
mitments, and  the  Army  Medical  Service  has 
been  part  and  parcel  of  this  effort  every  sten 
of  the  way.  ^ 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  here  and 
now.  as  we  dedicate  this  magniflcent  medi- 
cal facility  and  take  leave  of  our  old  friend 
which  has  served  us  so  nobly  for  almost  a 
century,  that  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
contributions  of  the  past  and  the  promises 
of  the  future.  Primitive  as  some  of  the  fa- 
cilities, some  of  the  equipment,  some  of  the 
procedures  In  the  original  hospital  might 
seem  to  us  now.  the  slgnlflcant  fact  Is— and 
history  clearly  tells  us  this— that  from  Its  in- 
ception it  has  provided  the  troops  on  this 
post  the  best  medical  service  that  could  be 
made  available  at  the  time.  This  hospital  In 
conjunction  with  other  Army  hospitals  has 
always  been  at  the  forefront  of  medical 
knowledge  and  medical  progress,  constantly 
seeking  and  implementing  newer  and  better 
ways  to  serve  the  men  and  women  entrusted 
to  its  care. 

A  comparison  of  the  old  with  the  new  Is 
as  startling  in  similarities  as  in  contrasts 
Then,  as  now.  the  mission  of  the  Army  med- 
ical service  was  to  maintain  the  health  of 
the  Army  and  conserve  its  fighting  strength, 
affective  manpower  was  the  indispensable 
element  of  military  operations  In  1870  and 
remains  so  today.  Then,  as  now.  our  con- 
cern was  with  the  individual  soldier,  not 
only  as  a  member  of  a  fighting  force  but  as 
a  hiunan  being  and  as  a  citizen  of  a  free 
society,  one  born  with  unalienable  rights  to 
health  and  happiness.  Then,  as  now,  the 
practice  of  military  medicine  was  a  tot;il 
effort,  a  team  effort,  a  melding  of  people, 
facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  patient. 

The  hospital  we  are  dedleatlng  today  Is 
quite  different  from  the  one  that  was  dedi- 
cated   here   almost   a   hundred   years   ago 

but  not  in  its  aims,  nor  In  its  spirit.  While 
the  mission,  the  dedication  to  patient,  the 
singleness  of  purpose  remain  basically  un- 
changed. Its  capabilities  and  effectiveness 
have  grown  very  appreciably.  The  great  ad- 
vances in  medical  knowledge  and  techniques 
perforce  place  Increased  reliance  on  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  The  modern  doctor 
needs  the  modern  latwratory  and  the  modern 
surgical  suite  to  be  fully  effective,  and  the 
patient  needs  air  conditioning,  the  Intercom, 
and  even  improved  lighting  for  full  and  rapid 
recovery.  I  had  a  preview  of  the  hospital  and 
can  assure  you  that  It  not  only  meets  all  of 
the  requirements  of  a  highly  trained  and 
demanding  staff  but  has  been  built  with  an 
equal  eye  to  the  comforts  and  potential  de- 
mands of  the  patient  and  even  his  visiting 
family. 

It  Is  this  progress  In  our  medical  facilities, 
togetlier  with  parallel  advances  in  medical 
knowledge,  in  the  Army  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  that  brought  about  the  phenomenal 
gains  in  health  of  the  soldier  and  his  family 
over  the  last  hundred  years.  The  figures  are 
startling.  In  1870,  the  admission  rate  to 
hospital  and  quarters  for  Army  personnel 
was  2,069  per  thousand  per  year,  1,777  for 
disease  and  292  for  injury.  The  correspond- 
ing admission  rate  today  is  271  for  disease 
and  injury   combined.     To  put  it  In  more 
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familiar  tenns,  the  American  soldier  in  1870 
was  confined  to  hospital  or  quarters,  on  the 
average,  twice  a  year;  today,  he  can  expect 
to  be  hospitalized  only  once  In  every  4  years, 
and  even  then  for  a  much  shorter  duration  of 
time.  Perhaps  even  more  Important  is  that 
his  chances  for  recovery  have  been  markedly 
Improved.  The  death  rate  for  Army  per- 
sonnel has  been  reduced  from  17.3  per  thou- 
sand per  year,  a  90-percent  reduction  in  this 
literally  vital  factor.  Life  expectancy  rates 
are  available  only  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  When  the  hospital  on  this  post  was 
30  years  old,  the  life  expectancy  of  American 
citizens  at  birth  was  47  years;  today  it  is  70 
years,  an  Increase  of  50  percent,  an  add-on 
of  half  a  life.  We  are  humbly  grateful  for 
this  progress  and  proud  of  the  contribution 
that  the  Army  medical  service,  on  this  post 
and  throughout  the  Army,  has  made  to  better 
health  of  our  soldiers,  their  dependents,  and 
all  our  citizens. 

As  for  the  future:  As  long  as  we  remain 
a  free  Nation — and  God  grant  this  be  for- 
ever— our  mission  and  our  concern  for  the 
citizen  soldier  will  not  change.  Our  efforts 
to  Improve  health  and  eliminate  disease  and 
Injury  will  not  cease.  Our  devotion  to  pa- 
tient will  not  slacken.  Our  progress,  our  ca- 
pabilities, our  effectiveness  will  be  in- 
creased— of  that  I  am  sure,  this  ultramod- 
ern hospital  and  its  sophisticated  equipment 
will  become  obsolete  much  more  quickly  than 
the  old  hospital — at  least,  I  hope  so.  The 
surge  in  professional  and  technical  advance- 
ment of  this  age  proml.ses  accelerated  prog- 
ress in  medical  knowledge  and  practice,  and 
we  Intend  to  keep  up  with  the  times  and 
to  push  them  along  whenever  we  can.  These 
are  our  expectations  and  our  commitments 
for  the  future". 

To  Inspire  and<  guide  us  in  this  never-end- 
ing flght  for  better  health  for  the  American 
soldier  and  his  family,  we  are  dedicating 
this  hospital  in  the  name  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Charles  Ransom  Reynolds,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Army  from  June  1935  to  June 
1939.  By  this  act  we  honor  a  medical  officer 
of  great  stature,  extremely  lofty  Ideals,  ex- 
traordinary professional  and  executive  ability 
and  unfailing  devotion  to  the  army  medical 
service  and  its  cause.  I  will  cite  his  illus- 
trious career,  in  detail,  which  should  serve 
as  a  standard  and  inspiration  for  all  who 
labor  in  this  hospital  In  the  coming  years. 

Charles  Ransom  Reynolds  was  born  In 
Elmlra.  N.Y.,  July  28,  1877.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his 
M.D.  degree  from  the  latter  in  1899.  A  mili- 
tary medical  career  was  a  natural  choice  for 
Dr.  Reynolds.  His  brother.  Col.  Frederick 
P.  Reynolds.  Medical  Corps,  had  already  pre- 
ceded him  In  service  and  another  brother, 
Brig.  Gen.  Royal  Reynolds,  Medical  Corps, 
was  to  follow  him. 

Dr.  Reynolds  entered  the  service  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1900.  as  a  contract  sxirgeon  and 
soon  after  was  commissioned  into  the  Army. 
He  began  his  military  career  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  for  the  first  13  years  alter- 
nated between  oversea  assignments  and  the 
Washington.  D.C.  area.  In  1901  Lieutenant 
Reynolds  took  an  active  part  In  two  engage- 
ments with  Insurgent  natives  on  Leyte.  In 
1906  Captain  Reynolds  earned  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  under  fire  In  action  against  the 
Moros  at  Mount  DaJo.  In  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area  he  served  at  Fort  Washington  and 
Washington  barracks,  and  was  instructor  at 
the  Army  Medical  School.  He  also  helped 
develop  the  organization  for  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  and  was  its  first  adjutant. 
On  December  26,  1910  Major  Reynolds  was 
married  to  Miss  Jane  Boyd  Hurd  and  estab- 
lished their  permanent  home  in  the  Capital 
City. 

In  August  1913  Major  Reynolds  became 
commanding  officer  and  the  chief  of  sin-glcal 
service  at  the  base  hospital.  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex.    In  June  1916  he  again  went  over- 


seas, this  time  to  Hawaii,  to  serve  first  as 
chief  of  surgical  service  and  later  as  assist- 
ant poet  surgeon. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Reynolds  wa« 
ordered  home.  For  3  months  he  Instructed 
medical  officers  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  In 
August  1917  he  became  surgeon  of  the  77th 
Division  of  the  National  Army  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  colonel  shortly  there- 
after. Following  stateside  training  for  7 
months  the  unit  moved  to  France  where  It 
eventually  participated  In  the  Oise-Alsne 
operation. 

On  August  14,  1918  Colonel  Reynolds  was 
assigned  as  surgeon  of  the  VI  Corps.  Less 
than  2  months  later  he  waa  transferred  to 
Toule.  headquarters  of  the  newly  created  2d 
Army,  to  become  chief  surgeon.  He  was  the 
only  medical  officer  in  World  War  I  to  be  so 
honored  In  quick  succession  with  these  In- 
creasingly responsible  positions.  In  these  as- 
signments he  was  with  troops  which  sus- 
tained heavy  casualties  in  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  operations.  He  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  difficult  tasks  and  for  his 
contributions  to  the  evacuation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  After  the  2d  Army  waa  dis- 
banded in  April  1919  Colonel  Reynolds  went 
to  Bordeaux  to  supervise  the  medical  exami- 
nation of  returning  troops  and  the  closing 
of  numerous  hospitals  In  that  area. 

Upon  his  return  to  this  country,  Colonel 
Reynolds  undertook  the  duties  of  Chief  of 
Personnel  In  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, becoming  a  close  and  esteemed  friend 
of  Surgeon  General  Merrltte  W.  Ireland.  He 
served  as  executive  officer  to  General  Ireland 
for  the  final  11  months  of  this  tour. 

In  July  1923  Colonel  Reynolds  became  com- 
mandant of  the  Medical  Field  Service  School. 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  and  remained  at  this 
post  for  a  total  of  8  years.  I  attended  the 
school  as  a  young  officer  and  can  personally 
testify  to  his  Inspiring  leadership.  My  great 
respect  and  esteem  for  him  throughout  the 
ensuing  years  has  never  waned.  FYom  Sep- 
tember 1931  to  June  1935  Colonel  Reynolds 
was  surgeon.  Second  Corps  Area,  Governors 
Island. 

His  appointment  as  the  Surgeon  General, 
U.S.  Army,  in  June  1935  surprised  no  one. 
In  the  4  years  that  he  served  in  this  posi- 
tion the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army 
took  many  gigantic  steps  forward — organi- 
zationally, administratively,  and  profession- 
ally. He  left  us  a  legacy  for  which  we  shall 
always  stand  in  his  debt. 

Following  his  retirement  In  1939  General 
Reynolds  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Health  Department  and  In  1944  he 
was  appointed  director  of  graduate  training 
in  surgery  at  the  American  College  of  Stir- 
geons  in  Chicago.  On  December  2,  1961,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Charles  Ransom  Reynolds  died  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  General  Hospital  In  Washington, 
DC. 

General  Reynolds  received  many  honors 
and  awards  in  his  distinguished  career.  In 
addition  to  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
the  Silver  Star,  and  other  awards  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  own  Government,  he  re- 
ceived three  major  awards  from  the  French 
Government.  General  Reynolds  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  American  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  honorary  fellow  of  the  Interna- 
tional College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Interna- 
tional College  of  Dentists;  president  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy;  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Washington,  D.C, 
the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Society  of  German  Army  Med- 
ical Officers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nu 
Sigma  Nu  and  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  medical 
fraternities.  General  Reynolds  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  articles  whose  wide  range 


was  a  reflection  of  the  sc<q>e  of  his  Interests 
and  proficiency. 

The  personal  and  i^rofessional  qualities 
of  the  man  and  his  outstanding  achievements 
have  been  recognized  in  his  lifetime  not  only 
through  awards  and  responsible  asslgnmenta 
but  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues 
and  associates.  The  dedication  of  this  hos- 
pital further  perpetuates  his  memory  and  his 
record.  But  the  greatest  tribute,  the  great- 
est monument  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Ransom 
Reynolds  Is  stUl  to  be  established  In  the 
record  of  this  hospital  and  its  staff,  serving 
the  men  and  women  on  this  post  and  the 
community  of  which  It  Is  a  part.  Let  us 
pray  that  the  record  at  all  times  be  worthy 
of  the  name. 


TRIBUTE   TO   COLONEL 
VANDERVORT 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  It  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  as  it  has  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  my  colleagues, 
that  Colonel  Vandervort,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  legislative  liaison  men  for 
the  U.S.  Army,  is  soon  to  retire,  in  fact 
on  October  28. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  have  many 
dealings  with  him  with  respect  to  mili- 
tai-y  matters,  the  rights  of  dependents, 
the  rights  of  men  In  the  military  forces 
over  the  years,  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
moment  to  pay  to  him  my  personal  trib- 
ute, and  hope  that  he  will  find  in  his 
retirement  full  satisfaction  throughout 
his  future  years.  I  am  very  appreciative, 
as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are, 
for  the  great  help  he  has  been  to  all  of 
us  duiing  this  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD  KAHAKUNUI 
FONG 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
sad  and  heavy  heart,  I  rise  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  passing  of  Leonard  Kaha- 
kunui  Fong,  who  died  in  his  65th  year 
in  Honolulu  on  October  14  after  a  brief 

illness. 

He  was  the  elder  brother,  political 
mentor,  and  close  colleague  of  Hiram  L. 
Fong,  senior  Senator  from  our  50th 
State. 

During  my  most  recent  visit  to,  that 
lovely  State,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lin- 
coln Day  celebrations  in  1964,  I  came  to 
know  Leonard  Fong  and  to  respect  and 
appreciate  him  deeply.  He  was  as  warm, 
delightful,  generous,  and  kind  as  the 
spirit  of  Hawaii.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  as  American  as  the  Fourth  of  July, 
possessed  of  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  and  the  durability  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

He  was  a  greatly  Inspiring  person  to  be 
with  and  a  giant  figure  among  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  Hawaiian  community. 
A  man  of  vast  innate  capabilities  and 
great  intelligence,  he  was  above  all  a 
complete  politician  in  its  finest  mean- 
ings. It  has  been  said  of  him  that  if 
there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  politics 
when  he  came  along,  he  might  have  in- 
vented it  himself. 

Leonard  always  had  a  friendly  hand- 
shake, a  land  word  or  a  greeting  for 
everyone  he  met.  It  was  well  known 
that  it  took  him  at  least  three  times  as 
long  as  anyone  else  in  Honolulu  to  nego- 
tiate a  city  block,  because  he  loved  to 
stop  and  chat  with  folks  along  the  way. 
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He  was  a  person  of  broad  cosmopoli- 
tan outlook,  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  multiracial,  culturally  heterogene- 
ous society  of  his  Hawaii.  Although  he 
was  an  American  of  Chinese  descent,  he 
was  thoroughly  steeped  in  Polynesian 
lore  and  spoke  the  Hawaiian  language. 
In  fact,  he  even  claimed  to  be  of  mixed 
Chinese-Hawaiian  ancestry — though  he 
fi-eely  confessed  this  was  limited  to  a 
pint  of  blood  given  him  in  transfusion 
when  he  was  critically  111  as  an  infant. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  con- 
victions, who  practiced  the  preachments 
of  his  Chilstian  faith,  loved  his  fellow 
man.  and  was  loved  in  return.  No  one 
who  came  to  him  for  help  was  turned 
away  empty-handed.  Like  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, he  crossed  many  streets  to  do 
good  and  to  do  justice. 

Leonard  was  born  in  the  Kalihi  section 
of  Honolulu  on  March  17,  1900,  and  at- 
tended Kalihi-waena  School,  a  public 
school.  He  later  attended  a  private 
Roman  Catholic  high  school.  St.  Louis 
College,  but  he  left  school  in  his  junior 
year  to  go  to  work  and  help  supp>ort  his 
family. 

This,  however,  proved  no  obstacle. 
His  native  talents,  his  perseverance  and 
hard  work  carried  him  to  success  in  his 
vocation  and  success  in  politics.  It  was 
a  mark  of  his  ability  and  intellectual 
capacity  that  he  grew  in  stature  with 
each  higher  responsibility. 

Ever  seeking  knowledge  and  learning, 
he  returned  to  school  45  years  later  and 
earned  his  high  school  diploma.  In 
May  1963,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Oahu  Community  School  for  Adults.  At 
the  commencement  exercises  he  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "My  hardest  subject 
was  science.  Now  that  I've  got  my  di- 
ploma, I'm  going  to  frame  it  and  put 
it  in  my  office."    And  he  did. 

After  he  had  earned  his  high  school 
diploma  at  the  Community  School  for 
Adults,  his  alma  mater,  St.  Louis, 
awarded  him  an  honorai-y  high  school 
diploma. 

Leonard  did  not  formally  attend  col- 
lege, but  he  took  a  number  of  account- 
ing and  law  courses  by  mail  and  became 
an  expert  accountant. 

He  once  explained  that  he  became  an 
accountant  because  he  had  six  toes  on 
his  right  foot,  so  he  could  count  21  while 
others  had  to  stop  at  20.  "They  used  to 
call  me  'Six  Toes'  when  I  was  playing 
barefoot  football,"  he  once  said. 

As  chief  accountant  and  statistician 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Auditing  De- 
partment between  1924  and  1934.  he 
helped  prepare  territorial  budgets  and 
install  the  accounting  system  in  the  terri- 
torial auditor's  office. 

Before  that  he  was  chief  bookkeeper 
for  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  accountant  and  cashier  at  the 
Laie  Plantation  on  Oahu. 

He  said  at  one  time  that  "Auditing  and 
accounting  are  my  vocation  and  avoca- 
tion. esE>eclally  governmental  finance 
and  accounts." 

During  the  1930's,  Leonard  set  up  busi- 
ness on  South  King  Street,  one  of  Hono- 
lulu's main  streets,  as  auditor,  consulting 
accountant,  tax  consultant  and  notary 
public.  In  1938.  he  ran  unsuccessfully  as 
a    Republican   for   city-county    auditor 
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against  the  incumbent.  Edwin  P.  Murray. 
The  mayor  of  Honolulu,  Charles  Crane, 
appointed  him  to  the  job  on  November  2, 
y4940.  when  Murray  left  to  accept  another 
post,  and  a  few  days  later.  Leonard  won 
the  office  In  his  own  right  In  the  terri- 
torial general  election. 

The  office  of  auditor,  now  an  appoint- 
ive position,  was  an  elective  office  in 
those  days.  Leonard  won  reelection  to 
that  office  seven  times  consecutively. 
Twice  he  was  unopposed. 

Leonard's  career  as  city-county  audi- 
tor, watchdog  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
receipts  and  expenditures,  was  often  a 
stormy  one. 

He  refused  on  several  occasions  to  pay 
salary  increases  voted  by  the  city  council. 
In  his  most  celebrated  case,  he  refused 
for  many  years  to  pay  $79,000  claimed  by 
a  contractor,  James  W.  Glover. 

The  Glover  case  is  merely  one  of  the 
more  colorful  incidents  in  the  turbulent 
career  of  Leonard  Fong,  but  it  illustrates 
well  Leonards  tenacity  in  fighting  for 
what  he  believed  was  right. 

"I  believe  in  my  case  innately,"  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  at  one  point  in  the  long 
dispute,  "and  I'm  willing  to  sacrifice  my 
whole  political  career  if  necessary." 

He  was,  indeed,  a  Arm  and  articulate 
apostle  of  his  convictions. 

In  January  1961,  Leonard  was  ap- 
pointed Honolulu  branch  manager  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  a  post 
he  held  for  a  year.  Upon  his  leaving 
that  position,  his  superiors  praised  his 
perfoimance  in  aiding  small  business- 
men in  the  State. 

Leonard  retired  from  public  office  in 
1962  to  become  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Finance  Factors,  Ltd.,  a  family  of 
companies  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  He  was  a  director  of  Finance 
Factors,  Ltd.,  Finance  Realty  Co.,  Ltd., 
Finance  Investment  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Ocean  View 
Cemetery,  Ltd. 

He  had  also  sei-ved  as  president  of  the 
Hawaii  Chinese  Civic  Association,  presi- 
dent of  the  Jack  Sin  Tong  Association, 
president  of  the  Toong  Heung  Oui  and 
president  of  the  Ocean  View  Cemetery. 
Among  the  many  honors  he  received 
during  his  lifetime,  Leonard  was  named, 
only  last  month.  Model  Father  of  the 
Year  by  the  Honolulu  Chinese  Commu- 
nity. And  indeed  he  was  a  model  father, 
who,  together  with  a  faithful  wife,  the 
former  Frances  Chang,  raised  and  edu- 
cated two  delightful  children.  These 
children  have  now  taken  places  of  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership  in  Hono- 
lulu— Dr.  Bernard  W.  D.  Fong,  one  of 
the  State's  outstanding  internists;  and 
Mrs.  Allan  H.  W.  Young  (Lenore),  wife 
of  a  prominent  Honolulu  physician. 

In  recent  months.  Leonard  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the  com- 
panies' busines.ses,  but  he  did  not  en- 
tirely leave  the  public  scene.  Nearly 
every  day  he  could  be  seen  driving  down 
to  Waikiki,  as  he  explained,  "to  be  with 
the  boys  who  come  from  every  walk  of 
life."  An  old  friend  of  Leonard's  re- 
cently said  of  him,  "He  always  made  a 
business  of  getting  around." 

"Getting  around"  was  Leonard's 
trademark  in  politics  where  his  Kalihi 


background  and  robust  personality  stood 
him  in  good  stead. 

With  his  white  suit,  panama  hat 
ringed  with  a  feather  lei,  and  his  big 
cigar,  he  seemed  to  be  in  political  con- 
versations everywhere  at  once,  and  all 
the  time. 

Always  regarded  as  a  perceptive  po- 
litical figure.  Leonard  has  played  key 
roles  in  each  of  his  younger  brother's 
election  campaigns,  and  he  is  widely 
credited  with  having  played  a  major  part 
in  the  Hawaii  Senator's  historic  victory 
in  the  U.S.  senatorial  race  last  year— 
when  Republican  Hiram  Pong  compiled 
a  53  percent  margin  as  against  46  per- 
cent for  his  closest  opponent,  while 
Democratic  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  sweeping  the  State  by  a  land- 
slide. 

He  was  a  one-man  Gallup  poll  and 
moie  than  once  was  suspected  as  the 
source  of  some  devastatingly  effective 
political  rumor.  Newspapermen  found 
him  an  invaluable  news  source,  because 
he  seemed  to  know  everything  about 
everybody. 

He  was,  above  all.  a  thoroughly  ubiq- 
uitous and  peripatetic  individual,  and 
these  were  two  aspects  of  his  strengths. 

They  were  central  in  an  epoch  of 
Hawaiian  politics  when  the  emphasis 
was  on  individualism.  Personality  meant 
far  m.ore  than  party.  Without  being 
able  to  rely  on  a  TV  tube,  politicians  got 
out  to  meet  the  voters  the  year-round, 
but  even  more  rigorously  at  campaign 
time.  And  voters  came  out  to  meet  the 
candidates  at  one  of  four,  five,  or  six 
rallies  going  on  each  night  for  most  of 
September  and  October.  Each  rally 
drew  several  hundred  people. 

The  rallies  would  be  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  the  long  roster  of  con- 
tending candidates  would  shuttle  from 
park  to  park,  staggering  their  appear- 
ances so  that  evei-ywhere  something  was 
going  on.  Each  in  turn,  the  speakers 
would  climb  onto  the  back  of  a  truck  or 
a  platform  to  receive  a  lei,  watch  a  hula 
or  listen  to  a  Hawaiian  tune  in  their 
honor,  and  then  boom  out  strong  words 
over  bunting  and  incandescent  bulbs  for 
a  few  minutes. 

The  candidate  who  was  waiting  to 
speak  or  who  had  just  finished,  moved 
often  with  his  retainers,  through  the 
ciowd  passing  out  his  cards  and  litera- 
ture. It  was  gi-assroots  politics  at  its 
veiy  best. 

Leonard  was  a  master  at  it.  From  the 
platform  he  would  scorch  his  opponents 
with  burning  words.  It  was,  after  all, 
what  the  crowd  had  come  to  hear.  But 
off  the  platform  almost  every  man  was  a 
friend — even  the  man  who  might  be  next 
in  line  for  the  roasting  or  who  had  just 
received  the  last. 

The  campaign  was  rigorous,  but  no 
man  could  come  through  it  and  not  know 
his  constituents,  their  wishes  and  their 
ideas. 

The  new  politics  of  today  is  more  im- 
personal, better  organized,  probably 
more  effective,  and  no  doubt  better 
suited  to  a  faster  paced,  more  tightly 
knit  world.  But  the  politics  that  Leon- 
ard knew  was  much  more  fun.  as  he 
liked  to  point  out  himself. 


If  it  is  true  that  Leonard  Pong's  po- 
litical genre  has  been  pretty  well  swept 
from  the  Hawaii  political  scene,  it  Is  also 
true  that  the  political  legacy  of  Leonard 
Kahakunui  Fong  is  strong  and  all-per- 
vasive, an  indelible  imprint  in  the  life  of 
the  islands.  His  creative  influence  will 
be  felt  in  Hawaiian  politics  long  after  his 
departure. 

I  know  also,  even  as  I  mourn  his  pass- 
ing, that  his  spirit  and  his  life  lives  on 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him. 

I  take  comfort,  too,  in  the  words  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John : 

For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  In  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life. 

And  so,  one  last  farewell,  one  final 
aloha  to  Leonard,  who  so  nobly  person- 
ified the  spirit  of  Hawaii  and  whose  im- 
timely  passing  has  left  a  profound  void, 
both  in  his  native  State  and  in  the 
Nation. 

My  wife  and  I  convey  to  his  beloved 
wife  Frances,  his  daughter  Leonore,  his 
son  Bernard,  his  brother  Hiram  and  to 
other  members  of  his  family  our  per- 
sonal condolence. 

We  hope  they  may  derive  some  solace 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  universal 
esteem  and  affection  we  all  hold  for  him. 


MIGRATORY  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  asked  for  time  today 
to  provide  a  reasoned  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  Nation's  changing  farm 
labor  situation. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  cover  what  has 
transpired  in  America  in  the  10  months 
since  the  termination  of  Public  Law  78. 
the  so-called  bracero  law. 

Since  early  this  year,  the  public  and 
the  Congress  have  been  supplied  with  a 
steady  diet  of  misinformation  concern- 
ing various  aspects  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural affairs. 

Over  and  over,  we  have  heard  and 
read  reports  about  the  unwillingness  of 
unemployed  Americans  to  perform  farm- 
work,  the  poor  condition  of  crops,  and 
the  adverse  effects  of  field  labor  on  con- 
sumer prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

It  is  most  essential,  I  believe,  that 
we  clarify  the  farm  labor  record  before 
this  session  adjourns. 

As  I  see  it,  the  basic  issue  is  not 
whether  we  will  continue  to  permit  the 
mass  importation  of  foreign  seasonal 
agricultural  workers.  Congress  settled 
that  issue  by  allowing  Public  Law  78  to 
expire  last  December  31. 

The  basic  question  is  simply  whether 
or  not  this  great  nation's  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  to  take  its  place  with  other 
American  industries  as  a  responsible 
and  respected  employer  and  as  a  full 
member  of  our  economic  society. 

FARM    WAGES    HAVE   LAGGED    BEHIND    NATIONAL 
AVERAGE 

I  Will  not  take  up  your  time  with  a 
detailed  review  of  the  history  of  farm 
labor  in  America.  It  is  enough  to  note 
that  seasonal  harvest  work  has  tradi- 
tionally been  held  in  low  esteem  and  such 


jobs  are  taken  by  our  citizens  only  when 
nothing  else  has  been  available. 

There  has  been  good  reason  for  the 
reluctance  of  American  workers  to  take 
seasonal  farm  jobs. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1964  most  wage 
earners  who  performed  agricultural  work 
obtained  an  average  of  only  100  days  of 
employment  and  earned  an  average  of 
$698.  This  represents  a  daily  wage  of 
$6.98 — only  slightly  more  than  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  of  some  skilled  trades- 
men in  this  country  and  certainly  well 
below  the  minimum  poverty  level. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  gap  be- 
tween agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
earnings  has  widened  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  period.  Between  1946  and 
1962,  hourly  wages  in  agriculture  in- 
creased only  56  percent,  while  they 
jumped  93  percent  in  retail  trade,  96 
percent  in  manufacturing,  and  115  per- 
cent in  contract  construction. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  40  years, 
agricultural  productivity  of  each  farm- 
worker has  increased  500  percent.  One 
American  farmworker  feeds  more  than 
2V2  times  the  number  of  people  he  did 
20  years  ago.  The  increased  produc- 
tivity of  U.S.  industry  has  been  out- 
stripped by  farming  by  2^/2  times.  De- 
spite these  advances,  migrant  farmwork- 
ers are,  in  fact,  worse  off,  relative  to 
workers  in  other  industries,  than  they 
were  when  John  Steinbeck  wrote  "Grapes 
of  Wrath." 

The  existence  of  a  program  providing 
Government-guaranteed  imported  labor 
for  agricultural  employers  has  played  a 
major  part  in  depressing  the  wages  and 
conditions  of  farm  einployment  in  this 
counti-y. 

Happily,  that  system  has  passed  on 
and  this  year  we  have  witnessed  a  his- 
toric start  toward  placing  agriculture  in 
line  with  other  industries  with  respect  to 
employment. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    AMERICAN    FARMWORKERS 
HAS    INCREASED 

I  now  wish  to  review  the  substantial 
progress  that  has  been  fox-ged  this  year 
on  the  farm  labor  front  and  then  move 
on  to  what  lies  ahead. 

On  September  1,  1964,  there  were 
92,800  foreign  nationals  working  on 
Ameiican  farms  under  tenns  of  Public 
Laws  78  and  414.  On  this  date  in  1965. 
only  15,700  foreign  workers — 77,000 
fewer  than  a  year  ago — had  agricultural 
jobs  in  this  country. 

Throughout  most  of  1965  there  has 
been  an  impressive  rise  in  domestic  em- 
ployment and  a  sharp  decline  in  foreign 
employment  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

On  August  15.  for  example,  domestic 
seasonal  fai-m  employment  was  86,200 
greater  than  the  same  time  in  1964.  It 
rose  from  1,050.200  in  1964  to  1,136,400 
this  year.  That  is  a  lot  more  Americans 
at  work. 

FARM   WAGES   HAVE   INCREASED 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
aspects  of  this  has  been  that  improved 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  1965 
made  taxpayers  out  of  many  jobless  per- 
sons who  had  been  living  on  welfare. 

Furthermore,  the  fann  wages  and  gen- 
eral working  conditions  have  improved 


in  1965  as  a  result  of  the  termination  of 
Public  Law  78. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1965,  the 
U.S.  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate  was 
$1.17  which  represents  an  increase  of  16 
percent  over  the  third  quarter  of  1964. 

Because  of  the  improved  wages  and 
the  fact  that  American  farm  employ- 
ment was  up  substantially  this  year,  it  is 
estimated  that  some  $50  million  will  stay 
in  the  counti-y  instead  of  leaving  it. 

There  is  no  question,  that  American 
farmworkers  have  enjoyed  better  job 
opportunities  this  year  than  during  the 
14-year  history  of  the  "bracero"  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  same  time,  American  growers 
have  enjoyed  an  excellent  year  despite 
anguished  cries  that  labor  shortages  have 
triggered  crop  losses  and  caused  produce 
prices  to  skyrocket. 

ALL    FOREIGN    WORKERS    AUTHORIZED    HAVE    NOT 
BEEN    UTILIZED 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
never  were  any  severe  labor  shortages 
on  the  farm  front  this  year.  In  fact, 
employers  in  many  instances  failed  to 
utilize  all  the  foreign  workers  which  had 
been  certified.  There  are  some  examples 
of  cases  across  the  Nation:  In  New  Eng- 
land, as  of  September  24,  only  691  of  the 
authorized  1,075  foreign  apple  pickers 
were  on  the  job;  in  Maine,  only  3,794  of 
the  4,500  foreign  workers  certified  for 
potatoes  were  hired;  and  in  California. 
18,400  foreign  workers  were  certified  for 
the  cannery  tomato  harvest  but  only 
16,751  were  used. 

Staff  members  of  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee  have  visited  apple  or- 
chards in  West  Virginia  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  have  reported  that  despite 
stories  in  the  press,  growers  interviewed 
report  no  crop  losses  due  to  a  lack  of 
farm  labor.  In  fact,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  October  2,  1965, 
Packer,  the  newspaper  of  growers,  ship- 
pers, receivers,  distributors  and  retailers, 
the  1965  Virginia  apple  crop  Is  5  percent 
above  that  of  last  year  at  10,300.000 
bushels.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record.    , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VIRGINIA  Crop  Is  5  Percent  Above  Last  Year 

Richmond,  Va. — Apple  production  in  com- 
mjrcial  counties  of  Virginia  was  estimated 
at  10.300,000  bushels,  based  on  September 
1  conditions.  This  was  unchanged  from  the 
forecast  of  a  month  earlier  and  Is  5  percent 
above  the  9,800,000  bushels  produced  In 
1964. 

Rainfall  during  August  was  below  normal 
for  most  of  the  State,  according  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Crop  Reporting  Service.  Moisture  sup- 
plies as  of  September  1  in  the  valley  south- 
ward from  Staunton  and  into  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  State  were  adequate  in  most 
localities.  Prospects  for  apples  in  this  area 
continue  exceptionally  good.  The  situation 
in  the  valley  from  Staunton  northward  Into 
the  important  Winchester  area  continued 
unusually  dry,  except  for  a  few  widely  scat- 
tered local  showers  through  the  first  3  weeks 
of  August.  Sizing  was  slowed  during  this 
period  but  a  weather  front  August  25 
brought  moderate  to  heavy  showers  over 
most  of  the  area  and  southward  in  the 
valley.      This    was    timely    and    helpful    but 
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more  rain  was  needed  for  the  crop  to  reoch 
exi>ected  production.  Color  waa  slow  to  de- 
velop due  to  hot  weather  until  the  cool 
front  of  August  28.  Temperatures  since  have 
favored  coloring  of  fruit. 

Spot  picking  of  Red  Delicious  began  In  the 
Roanoke  and  southern  Piedmont  area  In  late 
Augiist.  In  the  lower  valley  and  Rappahan- 
nock-Madison areas  some  light  picking  start- 
ed around  September  1.  In  the  Frederick- 
Clarke  Counties  area  light  harvest  of  Red  De- 
licious was  expected  about  September  10 
with  starts  becoming  general  the  week  of 
September  13.  Harvest  starts  for  Jonathan 
were  expected  to  be  earlier  than  normal 
and  in  some  c^es  preceding  Red  Delicious. 
Orlme.s  Oolden  waa  expected  to  start  along 
with  or  Just  preceding  Jonathan.  Some 
Oolden  Delicious  were  expected  In  southern 
areas  about  September  13-15  with  harvest 
iu  the  valley  and  nortli  expected  to  begin 
about  September  20  to  25. 

FOOD    PRICK.S    HAVE    NOT    RISKN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  1965.  tliose  crops  which 
formerly  used  foreign  field  labor  were, 
on  the  whole,  priced  lower  at  wholesale 
than  during  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1964. 

This  reveals,  quite  convincingly,  that 
first,  field  labor  exerts  minimal  impact 
on  prices  of  fartn  products  and,  second, 
farm  production  has  been  high  in  1965. 
Throut;hout  the  year,  most  agricul- 
tural commodities  have  shown  normal 
week-to-week^rice  fluctuation,  indicat- 
ing that  weather,  disease,  and  market 
factors  play  a  far  greater  role  in  deter- 
mining prices  than  does  the  cost  or  qual- 
ity of  field  labor. 

In  August,  the  average  wholesale 
prices  of  fresh  and  dried  vegetables 
showed  a  14.2-percent  decline  over  the 
same  month  in  1964.  This  represented 
tlie  lowest  average  price  level  for  August 
in  the  past  3  years.  In  addition,  the 
average  wholesale  prices  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  lower  in  August  1965 
than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago  due  to 
abundant  supplies  from  tliis  year's  crops. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  during  the 
week  of  October  11  of  this  year,  the 
w  holesale  prices  of  five  commodities  that 
foi-merly  used  nondomestic  labor  were 
lower  than  at  the  same  time  in  1964  and 
only  thi*ee  products  were  priced  higher. 
This  has  been  the  story  for  much  of  1965. 

On  October  11.  delicious  apples,  grapes. 
California  oranges,  lemons  and  snap- 
beans, all  previous  users  of  foreign  labor, 
registered  lower  prices  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Here's  how  the  prices  of  these 
items  differed  over  the  year:  delicious 
apples.  4  cents  cheaper  per  wholesale 
unit:  grapes.  $1.11  cheaper:  oranges. 
$1.67  cheaper:  lemons.  54  cents  cheaper, 
and  snapbeans.  $1.30  cheaper. 

Interestingly,  the  prices  of  grapes  were 
at  a  5-year  low,  oranges  at  a  4-year  low 
and  snapbeans  at  a  3 -year  low. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  prices  of 
some  crops  have  not  risen  in  some  places 
at  some  times  in  1965.  The  point  is.  I 
Uiink.  that  neitlier  the  increased  cost  of 
field  labor  nor  the  lack  of  labor  has  been 
responsible  for  these  rises.  A  well -co- 
ordinated barrage  of  propaganda  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Nation  has  erronously 
blamed  an  inadequate  labor  supply  for 
price  rises  and  other  farm  woes. 

Often,  the  lies  and  distortions  and  mis- 
representations of  the  facts  have  not 


been  clarified  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
truth  was  held  back  from  the  Nations 
housewives. 

When  the  price  of  lettuce  this  year 
jumped  in  Eastern  grocery  stores  to 
nearly  50  cents  a  head,  20  cents  above 
normal,  there  were  widespread  cries  that 
higher  labor  prices  and  a  labor  shortage 
caused  the  rise.  This  couldn't  have  been 
further  from  the  truth.  The  basic  rea- 
son for  Uiis  quick  jump  In  price  was  a 
temporary  shortage  of  lettuce  prompted 
by  poor  weather  conditions  in  various 
regions.  Any  discerning  observer  could 
see  this  when  lettuce  prices  dropped  back 
to  nonnal  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

It  was  implied  that  the  above-normal 
rise  for  a  head  of  lettuce  was  pocketed 
by  the  higher-paid  pickers.  This,  too, 
couldn't  have  been  further  from  the  fact. 
Field  laborers  earned  this  spring  be- 
tween 1  cent  and  1 '  2  cents  for  each  head 
ol  lettuce  they  picked.  The  cost  of  in- 
creasing fai-m  wages  was  equal,  roughly, 
to  1  cent  per  unit  for  most  commodities. 

FuiUiermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  liigher  consumer  prices 
for  produce  in  1965  resulted  from  in- 
creased processing  costs  or  factors  other 
than  those  on  the  farm. 

FARM    INCOMK   tTP 

Let  us  turn  to  fann  income  for  a 
moment.  Although  there  were  protests 
from  coast  to  coast  that  growers  would 
lose  their  shirts  this  year,  the  record 
shows  that  they  had  a  pretty  decent  year. 

According  to  the  September  24  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  annual  net  farni  in- 
come for  1965  was  estimated  at  $14.6  bil- 
lion, a  13-ycar  high.  This  is  a  fat  21 
percent  ahead  of  last  year  when  Public 
Law  78  was  in  effect  and  foreign  workers 
were  in  great  use  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

This  is  again  positive  proof  that  crops 
aie  not  rotting  in  the  fields. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  PaoFrrs  in  1965  Head  for  13-Year  High 
After  Big  Drop  in  1964 — Good  Weather 
Pushes  Crop  Production  Toward  Record. 
Cattle  akd  Hoc  Prices  Rise — Bur  Rain 
CocLO  Alter  Outlook 

(By  James  P.   Gannon) 
Watseka.  III. — Thanks  largely  to  a  phe- 
nomenal run  of  good  luck,  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers this  ye.nr  are  finally  drawing  down  their 
full  share  of  prosperity. 

Not  since  the  war-Inflated  days  of  1952 
has  the  farm  community  enjoyed  the  profits 
it  is  reaping  this  year.  With  livestock  prices 
running  far  ahead  of  1964  and  with  growing 
weather  the  finest  in  years,  net  farm  Income 
In  the  second  quarter  shot  up  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $14.6  billion,  a  fat  21  percent  ahead 
of  the  year  earlier  period.  As  a  result,  mid- 
summer Government  predictions  that  farm 
Income  this  year  would  climb  to  $13.5  billion 
are  being  imofficlally  revised  upward.  Now 
one  Government  economist  puts  the  total  at 
closer  to  $14  billion,  a  13-year  high. 

Harvesting  of  some  major  crops  isn't  fin- 
ished yet,  however,  and  a  spell  of  bad  weather 
could  change  the  sunny  outlook.  Recent 
rains,  for  instance,  have  already  disrupted 
harvest  of  the  record  soybean  crop  and  corn 
and  soybean  prospects  would  suffer  if  the 
rains  kept  up.  At  present,  though,  fore- 
casters are  holding  to  their  estimates  of  rec- 
ord output  for  the  two  crops. 


ThU  year's  performance  marks  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  farm  picture  last  year  wheu 
net  Income  slid  8  percent  to  $12.1  billion 
As  a  result,  the  highly  industrialized  Amen- 
can  economy  zipped  through  a  third  year  of 
expansion  while  farm  profits  slumped  to  their 
1960  level. 

A  BIG  REVERSAL 

The  turnaround  can  be  traced  largely  to 
a  dramatic  change  in  weather.  Last  year 
crop  production  withered  away  in  the  face 
of  a  summer-long  drought  and  livestock 
prices  skidded  to  the  lowest  levels  in  more 
than  5  years  partly  because  parched  pastures 
forced  farmers  to  market  cattle  prematurely. 

But  this  year — In  the  words  of  a  Dccorah. 
Iowa,  farmer — "Tlie  horses  are  all  pulling  in 
the  right  direction."  The  weather,  except 
for  the  dry  northeast,  has  been  all  but  per- 
fect and  crop  output  is  heading  for  a  rec- 
ord. Livestock  prices  also  have  bounced  back 
to  a  7-year  high.  On  top  of  these  cheer- 
ful developments,  Government  farm-pro- 
gram payments  are  showing  a  smart  gain. 

All  around  this  eastern  Illinois  farm  cen- 
ter—from the  10-foot-tall  corn  and  thick 
soybeans  on  the  countryside  to  the  smiles  of 
merchants  in  busy  stores  along  Walnut 
Street — the  signs  of  better  times  are  unmis- 
takable. They  point  to  a  rebound  that  has 
dollars-a!id-ceiit3  significance  In  many  re- 
gions and  In  mnny  segments  of  the  economy. 
U.S.  farmers  spend  some  $30  billion  yearly  to 
keep  tliclr  fiu-ms  producing  and  another  $12 
billion  on  home  and  family  expenses.  And 
like  their  urban  counterparts,  the  more 
money  they  make  the  more  they  usually 
spend.  "The  farmer  has  plenty  of  wants  and 
when  he  has  the  money  he  satisfies  them." 
says  American  Fium  Bureau  EconomLit  W.  E. 
Hamilton. 

ALREADY  SPENDING  MORE 

That  farmers  are  already  spending  more 
freely  is  shown  by  a  pickup  In  sales  of  farm 
machinery.  Retail  sales  were  slow  this 
spring,  partly  because  of  bad  weather  and 
partly  because  of  last  year's  profit  drop.  But 
they  since  have  accelerated.  Deere  &  Co.  re- 
ports "exceptionally  high"  ret-all  sales  since 
midyear,  outpacing  Its  6  percent  factory- 
sales  gain.  International  Harvester  Co.  also 
says  current  sales  are  brisk,  with  corn  and 
soybean  harvester  sales  up  more  tlian  10 
percent  and  cotton  pickers  up  18  percent. 
Altogether.  Industry  sales  this  year  are  rim- 
ning  about  5  percent  ahead  of  the  1964 
pace. 

Manufacturers  confidently  expect  the  sales 
pickup  to  extend  well  into  next  year. 
"We're  looking  for  a  good  1966,"  comments 
Morris  Reid,  marketing  vice  president  of 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  who  figures  Industry  sales  in 
1966  win  rise  "up  to  10  percent"  from  1965. 
Oliver  Corp.,  a  White  Motor  Co.  subsidiary, 
says  it  is  budgeting  a  12  percent  sales  gain. 
Other  makers  look  for  increases  ranging  from 
3  to  10  percent. 

Part  of  tlie  optimism  stems  from  an  ex- 
panded Federal  farm  program  which  seems 
almost  sure  to  go  in  effect  next  year.  An 
omnibus  farm  plan  calling  for  higher  wheat- 
grower  returns  and  a  new  farmland  retire- 
ment scheme  ofl^ering  payments  for  nonpro- 
ductlon  as  well  as  extension  of  the  basic 
price-support  features  of  the  current  pro- 
gram Is  making  its  way  through  Congress. 
Its  almost  assured  of  passage,  possibly  with- 
in the  next  week  or  two. 

IMPACT    ALREADY   BEING   FELT 

Meantime,  though,  the  farm  picture  is 
brightening  on  its  own  and  the  impact  is 
being  felt  most  by  the  hundreds  of  small 
farm  towns  like  Watseka.  To  appreciate 
what  the  new  prosperity  means  to  them, 
drive  85  miles  south  of  Chicago  on  State 
Highway  1,  a  concrete  swath  through  the 
$500-au-acre  fields  of  Iroquois  County.  Just 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Watseka  (pop. 
5,200),  a  long  line  of  shiny,  orange  Allis- 
Chalmers   tractors   parked   by   the   highway 
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calls    attention     to    the     McCullough    Im- 
plement Co. 

Inside,  ruddy-cheeked  Levi  McCullough 
flicks  a  long  cigar  ash  onto  the  plain  cement 
floor  of  his  spartan  office  and  smiles  cheer- 
fully in  telling  what's  happened  to  farm 
equipment  sales  lately.  "Things  began  to 
open  up  about  the  first  of  August  and  have 
been  going  good  since,"  he  says.  Sales  now 
are  running  ahead  of  the  1964  pace  "and 
we've  got  more  prospects  looking  at  machin- 
ery than  we've  had  in  a  long  time,"  he  adds. 
A  half-mile  down  the  highway  at  Voigt- 
O'Brien  Motor  Sales,  R.  H.  'Riney"  Volgt 
tells  how  farmers  are  snapping  up  his  last 
1965  Fords,  Mercurys  and  Llncolns.  "Sales 
have  picked  up  tremendously  In  the  last  few 
weeks,"  says  fast-talking  Mr.  Volgt.  "We 
sold  23  cars  in  August,  compared  with  15 
last  year."  He  says  "there  seems  to  be  more 
money  around.  Just  this  morning  a  farmer 
ordered  a  fancy  alr-condltloned  Mercury.  I 
was  sure  It  would  be  a  long-financing  deal 
but  it  was  cash  in  the  bucket." 

The  "downtown"  merchants  in  the  aging, 
two-story  buildings  along  Walnut  Street,  are 
no  less  optimistic.  Donald  Davis,  manager 
of  the  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  catalog  store, 
talks  of  a  "notable  Increase  in  sales  of  big- 
ticket  items  such  as  washers  and  ranges  and 
TV  sets"  since  spring.  One  block  away  in 
the  Gambles  store,  crew-cut  Larry  Davis  is 
optimistic.  "It  looks  like  we'll  have  a  good 
fall,"  says  the  store  manager. 

In  the  modern  headquarters  of  the  3- 
year-old  Watseka  First  National  Bank,  J. 
Gordon  Blcket,  a  high  school  agriculture 
teacher  turned  banker,  predicts  that  "farm- 
ers will  cut  down  on  their  loans  this  year 
due  to  our  good  crops." 

As  Mr.  Blcket  suggests,  the  farmer's  finan- 
cial ledger  is  taking  on  a  healthier  look. 
Economist  Roby  Sloan  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago  says  savings  deposits  at 
rural  banks  in  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve 
District  (Iowa  and  parts  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan)  are  rising  at  a 
slightly  faster  rate  this  year  than  in  1964. 
and  at  midyear  stood  14  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.  The  amount  of  outstanding 
short-term  farm  loans  In  some  areas,  nota- 
bly Iowa,  Is  declining.  Mr.  Sloan  notes. 
"Bankers  can  probably  expect  a  high  level 
of  loan  payofl^s  this  fall,  "  he  conaments. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for 
this  year's  farm  gains  Is  the  spectacular  rise 
in  the  prices  of  cattle  and  hogs,  the  Nation's 
two  most  Important  farm  commodities. 

Hog  prices  this  year  are  averaging  the 
highest  since  1958.  Top-quality  hogs  sell  at 
$23.75  a  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago,  up  from 
$18  a  year  ago.  The  corn-hog  ratio,  a  rough 
measure  of  the  profitability  of  raising  pigs, 
stood  at  20,2  to  1  in  mid-August,  up  from 
14.6  to  1  a  year  earlier.  That  means  100 
pounds  of  pork-on-thc-hoof  was  worth 
about  20  bushels  of  corn,  against  14  bushels 
a  year  ago.  Farm  economists  figure  an  effi- 
cient producer  needs  a  ratio  of  12  to  1  to 
break  even. 

Cattle  prices  have  shown  strength  nearly 
all  year.  too.  Choice  steers  currently  bring 
a  top  price  of  $29.25  a  hundred  pounds  in 
Chicago,  xip  $2  from  a  year  ago. 

A  study  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
shows  what  the  higher  prices  have  meant  to 
the  profits  of  cattle  feeders.  Steers  bought 
last  fall  at  average  prices  and  then  fattened 
and  so^d  this  spring,  when  prices  were 
higher,  netted  the  feeder  an  average  profit 
ol  $55.71  per  he.ad.  according  to  the  study. 
In  contrast,  a  farmer  following  the  same 
practice  a  year  earlier  would  have  suffered 
an  average  loss  of  $13.32  a  head. 

The  crop  picture  is  equally  bright.  The 
Government  predicts  production  of  all  crops 
this  year  wUl  hit  a  record  117  percent  of  the 
1957-59  average,  up  from  109  percent  in  1964. 
Corn  Belt  farmers  are  Just  beginning  their 
largest  harvest   ever.     The   corn  crop,   pro- 


jected at  a  record  4.1  billion  bushels.  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  17  percent  larger  than  last 
year's,  and  the  soybean  harvest  Is  estimated 
at  a  record  866  million  bushels,  24  percent 
bigger.  Most  of  the  5  percent  larger  wheat 
crop  has  already  been  gathered,  and  harvest- 
ing of  a  35  percent  larger  grain  sorghum 
crop  is  in  full  swing. 

Cotton  production  this  year  is  expected  to 
reach  last  year's  15.1  million  bales,  despite 
removal  of  428,000  acres  from  production.  A 
l-cent  drop  in  cotton  prices  supports  this 
year  has  been  partly  offset  by  higher  pay- 
ments for  diverting  these  acres  from  pro- 
duction. 

Uncle  Sam  is  another  force  behind  the 
farm  Income  upswing.  Direct  Government 
payments  to  farmers  in  1965  will  be  nearly 
10  percent  higher  than  last  year's  $2,169  mil- 
lion, the  Agriculture  Department  says. 

In  general,  the  big  crop  production  gains 
this  year  reflect  an  extraordinary  weather 
turnabout.  Important  farming  regions  this 
year  have  had  enough  rain  to  rebuild  de- 
pleted soil  moisture  reserves  as  well  as  pro- 
vide good  growing  conditions. 

Even  in  the  drought-prone  Plains  States, 
rain  has  been  abundant.  Ray  Doll,  farm 
economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  remarks:  "For  the  first  time  in 
the  15  years  I've  been  with  the  bank,  we  have 
no  major  drought  area  in  our  district."  The 
district  Includes  all  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  parts  of  Okla- 
homa. Missouri,  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Doll  sees  a  bonus  for  landowning  farm- 
ers in  this  year's  Income  rebovmd.  "This 
will  tend  to  accelerate  the  increase  in  farm- 
land values,"  he  figures.  Nationally,  the 
average  value  of  farm  real  estate  rose  to 
$146  an  acre  In  the  year  ended  March  1,  up 
from  $137  a  year  earlier. 

As  always,  not  all  farmers  are  participating 
In  the  upturn.  Drought  continues  to  plague 
dairymen  and  others  in  the  parched  North- 
east, flooding  this  spring  washed  out  crops 
of  some  lowland  farmers  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  last  week's  Hurricane  Betey  de- 
stroyed uncounted  amounts  of  sugarcane, 
cotton,  soybeans,  and  other  crops  in  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA    TOMATO    GROWERS    HAD    GOOD    YEAR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  high-placed  spokesman  for 
the  California  Tomato  Growers  Associa- 
tion said  in  a  recent  newspaper  interview 
that  "we  had  a  pretty  fair  year,  despite 
our  screaming." 

The  association's  representative  stated 
that  California  growers  would  probably 
produce  a  tomato  harvest  approaching 
last  year's  i-ecord  crop.  He  indicated 
that  growers  "will  never  again  ask  for 
braceros." 

Yet.  when  California  tomato  growers 
in  1965  planted  27,000  fewer  acres  than 
last  year's  143,000,  this  reduction  was 
blamed  on  anticipated  labor  problems. 
This  was  a  glowing  distortion. 

The  honest  to  goodness  truth  is  that 
the  decision  to  plant  fewer  acres  had 
been  made  before  termination  of  the 
bracero  law  because  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
showed  that  acreage  should  be  cut.  Con- 
sequently, the  manager  of  the  California 
Tomato  Growers  Association,  in  his  an- 
nual report  to  association  members  on 
February  10, 1965,  said,  in  part: 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent indicators  of  supply  and  demand  reflect 
that  the  acreage  for  1965  should  be  cut 
approximately  25  percent,  and  that  Cali- 
fornia should  expect  to  harvest  and  market 
processed  tomatoes  from  somewhere  between 
105,000  to  110,000  acres. 


This  is  again  a  far  cry  from  the  pre- 
dictions made  by  the  prophets  of  doom 
and  despair  who  throughout  the  year 
have  predicted  disaster  for  California's 
tomato  crop. 

FLORIDA   PRODUCTION   UP 

In  Florida,  the  predicted  lack  of  labor 
did  not  materialize  and  production  fig- 
ures compared  quite  favorably  with  those 
of  1964. 

In  Florida,  celery,  for  example,  both 
acreage  planted  and  the  amount  har- 
vested were  higher  during  the  1964-65 
season  than  in  1963-64.  Six  million  more 
crates  of  celery  were  harvested  in  1964- 
65  than  during  the  previous  harvest  sea- 
son. 

The  State's  citrus  production  figures 
look  even  better  this  year.  In  1964-65, 
the  Florida  Growers  Administrative 
Committee  estimates  that  orange  pro- 
duction at  86  million  boxes,  is  up  28  mil- 
lion and  grapefruit  production,  at  32 
million  boxes,  is  up  6  miUion  over  the 
previous  year. 

■With  planted  acreage  up  3,400  acres 
over  1964,  the  1965  winter  fresh  toma- 
toes in  Florida  showed  a  rise  of  3,200  in 
the  number  of  acres  harvested.  Florida 
early  spring  fresh  tomatoes  this  year 
showed  more  acres  planted,  13,100  to 
12,200,  and  more  acres  harvested,  12,900 
to  12,000,  than  in  the  1964  season. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  News,  a 
paper  which  has  constantly  opposed  the 
farm  labor  policy  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz,  recently  published  a  series  of  four 
articles  on  the  Florida  farm  labor  situa- 
tion which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  this  body. 
These  articles  were  written  by  Howard 
Van  Smith,  a  recognized  authority  on 
migrant  farm  labor  problems.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  addition  to  his  other  distin- 
guished credentials  has  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  accurate  reporting  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Smith  in  his  articles  completely 
■demolished  the  myth  that  crops  have 
rotted  in  Florida  due  to  the  policies  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  He  also  re- 
futes the  argimient  that  this  year's  farm 
labor  policies  have  financially  damaged 
the  Florida  farmer.  , 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  first  article  "Farmers 
Exaggerate  Harvest  Woes,"  claims: 

Despite  cries  of  protest,  Florida  farmers 
are  better  off  than  they  pretend  to  be  in 
obtaining  migrant  labor  to  harvest  their 
winter  crops. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  on  a  searching 
survey,  completed  today  by  the  News  (Fort 
Lauderdale) ,  to  study  growers'  protests. 

The  result  Is  that  the  hue  and  cry  of 
grower  interests  Is  pure  propaganda.  It  is 
also  politically  motivated  on  the  part  of 
politicians  on  the  State  and  National  level. 

It  is,  in  conclusion,  a  premediated  dis- 
tortion. 

Mr.  Smith  continues  by  stating  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  is  really  at- 
tempting to  protect  Americans  by  pro- 
viding them  with  gainful  employment. 
Restates: 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  no  Intention  of  see- 
ing crops  left  to  rot  where  the  grower  has 
made  an  effort  to  use  Americans  (the  term 
he  prefers  to  "domestics")  and  cannot  obtain 
them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  harvest  or 
where  Americans  do  not  possess  the  skUl, 
visually  muscular  durability. 
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The  Wirtz  viewpoint — agreed  with  by 
many  responsible  American  farmers  and 
growers — is  that  this  labor  market  should 
not  be  flooded  with  foreigners  who  cause 
such  a  glut  that  wages  are  continuously 
kept  extremely  loW. 

The  crop  of  the  honest  farmer  will  not  rot. 

The  old  slogan  of  "Buy  American"  has  be- 
come "Employ  American." 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  has  completed  a 
penetrating  survey  of  all  Florida-based 
claims  that  this  winter  Florida  will  un- 
dergo a  catastrophic  migrant  shortage: 

This  survey  went  from  migrant  to  farmer 
to  State  official  to  national  official,  back  and 
forth  and  back  again. 

Conclusion:  there  is  no  plot  on  Wirtz'  part 
to  deprive  Florida  of  its  needed  migrants. 

The  politicians  are  said  to  be  the  real 
danger. 

Mr.  Smith  quotes  Fred  Sikes.  person- 
nel director  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  as 
stating: 

I  have  no  fear  of  what  Wirtz  will  do.  We 
have  made  every  effort  to  hire  Americans  and 
for  this  arduous  work  it  has  not  worked  out. 
We  can  say  we've  more  than  cooperated  and 
therefore  have  no  doubt  the  additional  West 
Indians  will  come. 

Mr.  Smith  concludes  his  articles  by 
stating  that  in  areas  where  adequate 
family  housing  has  been  provided  such 
as  in  the  Palm  Beach  area,  there  is  no 
fear  of  a  farm  labor  shortage.  However, 
in  areas  where  housing  is  poor  and  is 
limited  to  accommodation  for  single  male 
workers  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  re- 
cruit American  farm  laborers.  He  con- 
cludes by  stating: 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  more  stories 
next  spring  of  crops  gone  to  waste.  This  is 
part  of  the  plan  to  discredit  Wirtz.  But 
every  farmer  knows  unto  himself  that  yearly 
a  certain  portion  of  all  crops  are  left  to  rot 
in  the  field. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)News, 
Sept.  30,  1965] 

P.\RMEHS  Exaggerate  Harvest  Woes 

(By  Howard  Van  Smith) 

Despite  cries  of  protest,  Florida  farmers 
are  better  off  than  they  pretend  to  be  in  ob- 
taining migrant  labor  to  harvest  their 
winter's  crops. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  on  a  searching 
survey,  completed  today  by  the  News,  to 
study  growers'  protests. 

The  result  is  that  the  hue  and  cry  of  grower 
Interests  is  just  propaganda.  It  is  also  po- 
litically motivated  on  the  part  of  politicians 
on  the  State  and  national  level. 

It  Is,  in  conclusion,  a  premeditated  dis- 
tortion. 

PROTECTION    HIS    AIM 

On  the  Other  side.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wirtz.  the  culprit  of  the  farmers,  is 
trying  to  protect  Americans.  He  is  doing 
everything  within  his  power  to  put  unem- 
ployed Americans  into  gainful  employment 
where  he  can  do  so  rather  than  use  foreign 
labor. 

But  he  has  no  Intention  of  seeing  crops 
left  to  rot  where  the  grower  has  made  an  ef- 
fort to  use  Americans  (the  term  he  prefers 
to  domestics)  and  cannot  obtain  them  In 
BUfficient  numbers  to  harvest  or  where  Amer- 
icans do  not  possess  the  skill,  usually  muscu- 
lar durability. 


The  Wirtz  viewi>oint — agreed  with  by 
many  responsible  American  farmers  and 
growers — Is  that  this  labor  market  should 
not  be  flooded  with  foreigners  who  cause 
such  a  glut  that  wages  are  continuously  kept 
extremely  low. 

He  does  not  look  kindly  on  the  stoop  labor 
pay  in  vegetables  of  60  and  70  cents  an  hotir 
here  even  under  a  heralded  guaranteed  wage 
plan.  Inaugurated  by  the  late  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  and,  especially,  that 
that  rate,  which  is  translated  from  piece 
work,  in  some  midwestern  States  skids  down 
to  40  cents  hourly. 

"The  Department  of  Labor  will  continue 
to  review  the  labor  situation  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  checking  on  progress  of  crops  and 
recruitment  efforts  of  the  individual  grow- 
ers." Wirtz  said. 

Patrick  Gannon.  Department  spokesman 
in  Washington,  further  emphasized  this 
edict: 

"I've  instructed  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  to  continue  the  extensive 
recruitment  program  (of  Americans  in  the 
souiheastern  States)  now  being  conducted 
through  the  State  agencies. 

"AMERICANS    FIRST 

"It  is  vital  that  every  effort  be  made  to  fill 
those  jobs  with  unemployed  Americans." 

What  does  the  Wirtz  program — when  re- 
duced from  these  official  words  to  the  eco- 
nomic commonplace — mean  as  interpreted  by 
his  high  echelon  aids  and  responsible  grower 
organizations? 

It  means  those  industries  that  make  a  full, 
determined  effort  to  tise  Americans  have 
nothing  to  fear.  It  means  the  farmer  who 
sits  back  In  his  chair,  holds  America's  3  mil- 
lion member  migrant  harvesting  force  in 
contempt  then  suddenly  shouts  at  harvest 
time  that  he  needs  help,  from  now  on  can  go 
pick  his  own  cabbage  and  not  expect  help. 

This  is  the  new  philosophy.  It  Is  of  high 
ethical  standard,  altruistic  in  meaning. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  shared  by  few  farmers. 

To  these  latter  the  migrant  Is  truly  the 
"excluded"  American.  By  being  held  back 
on  wages — the  financial  position — he  re- 
mains uneducated  generation  unto  genera- 
tion, a  self-perpetuating  force  of  labor. 

What  does  it  mean  to  the  economic  pic- 
ture of  the  State  and  to  you  and  me? 

First,  agriculture  with  its  allied  indus- 
tries is  by  far  the  largest  Industry  In  the 
State,  so  far  ahead  of  tourism  that  the  one- 
two  comparison  is  misleading. 

OVER    $4  00    MILLION 

The  last  figure  of  the  retail  value  of  Flor- 
ida farm  projects — i  years  old — was  $318.5 
million.  In  projection,  it  is  well  past  $400 
million  by  now. 

But  this  doesn't  tell  the  picture  as  It 
affects  the  citizenry,  except  that  the  wealth 
of  Florida  is  dependent  upon  it. 

The  retail  value  of  aU  these  crops  does 
not  disclose  the  number  of  migrants  coming 
to  Florida.  This  number  last  year  was 
85,000  workers.  W.  H.  Anderson,  manager  of 
labor  arrangements  of  the  Florida  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association,  estimates  an  increase 
of  10,000  this  year. 

Add  to  these  workers  the  family  members 
and  you  get  250,000  to  300,000  people. 

MONET    STATS   HERE 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  with  the  low  pay  the 
migrant  and  his  famUy  leave  all  the  money 
they  earn  in  the  State  in  which  they  work — 
In  Florida.  This  goes  into  the  shops,  stores, 
and  groceries. 

Business  can  get  so  bad  In  heavy  migrant 
areas  in  summer  that  in  Homestead  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  Sylvester  Adair,  made  a  re- 
mark that  still  brings  chuckles. 

A  merchants  association  was  complaining 
about  the  forsaken  look  of  Krome  Avenue, 
Homestead's  main  and  busiest  street,  in  Its 
summer  stillness. 


"What  are  you  complaining  about?"  Adair 
said.  "It  looks  like  a  scene  out  of  'Qua- 
smoke'  to  me." 

DIFFERENT   SITUATION 

But — and  this  Is  not  even  part  of  Wirtz' 
argument — let  us  look  at  the  foreign  migrant. 
He  comes  In  by  International  government 
contract  and  Is  assured  so  much  work  a  week 
so  that  the  term  "underemployment"  does 
not  refer  to  him.  His  sanitation  and  food 
provisions  at  the  labor  camps  are  of  a  su- 
perior order. 

And  the  money  he  mnkes  goes  back  to  the 
Bahamas  and  the  Britibh  West  Indies. 

So  we  have  reached  the  first  financial  Im- 
passe. 

The  second  would  be— should  the  breast- 
beating  farmer  be  right  and  Wirtz  wrong— 
the  scarcity  of  winter  vegetables  would  go 
straight  to  the  housewife's  pocketbook.  That 
means  her  tomatoes,  beans,  corn,  et  cetera 
would  cost  more. 

This  will  not  happen,  Wirtz  said. 

he'll    COOPERATE 

He  will  hold  off  to  the  last  to  protect  the 
American,  but  he  will  work  with  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  who  makes  the  effort  to  employ 
Americans  and  falls. 

The  crop  of  the  honest  farmer  will  not 
rot. 

The  old  slogan  of  "Buy  American"  has  be- 
come "Employ  American." 

This,  says  Wirtz,  his  aids,  some  State 
officials  and  even  some  growers.  Is  humanl- 
tarianism  at  work.  To  the  last,  the  deter- 
mined Secretary  of  Labor  will  fight  for  hU 
plan. 

And  a  lot  of  farming  people,  who  left 
things  slip  along  so  easily  in  the  past,  have 
found  that  this  man  does  become  fooled 
easily. 

IFrom    the   Fort   Lauderdale    (Fla.)    News, 
Oct.  1. 1965] 

INTRADEPARTMENT    CONFUCT    IS    ThORN 

(By  Howard  Van  Smith) 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  has 
told  Florida  farmers  they  must  make  an  hon- 
est, all-out  effort  to  hire  Americans  rather 
than  count  on  foreign  labor  this  winter. 

The  farmers,  politicians  in  Washington  and 
Tallahassee  and  farm  organizations  have  pro- 
tested: "Cut  off  our  foreign  workers  and 
Florida's  No.  1  Industry  will  be  destroyed." 

Tlie  News  entered  these  troubled  waters 
to  conduct  an  exhaustive  survey  that  reached 
from  local  sources  to  the  highest  In  Wash- 
ington, from  the  farmers'  organizations  to 
the  so-called  "supply  States"  which  are  the 
source  of  Wirtz'  American  labor. 

SiniPRISING    DISCLOSURE 

The  result  brought  a  sudden  and  sur- 
prising disclosure  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  uproar  over  foreign  labor,  yet 
threatens  the  entire  program. 

A  formidable  barrier  has  suddenly  appeared 
in  getting  the  workers  here.  Two  parts  of 
Wirtz*  department  are  working  against  each 
other. 

Bryan  Page,  Florida  assistant  chief  of  farm 
labor  recruitment  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  knowledgeable  men  on  the  subject,  has 
had  a  person-to-person  encounter  with  this 
"fly  in  the  ointment"  while  doing  everything 
to  aid  the  Wirtz  antiforelgn  worker  plan. 

Here  was  all  this  argument  about  foreign 
labor,  the  plan  to  fill  the  hole — already  show- 
ing a  25  to  40  percent  Increase  according  to 
Washington— but  what  about  Public  Law 
582? 

Page  is  a  sagacious  man.  He  put  his  finger 
on  the  real  crux  of  the  problem  and  held  It 
there  until  all  others  concerned  began 
noticing. 

In  Washington,  WUlIam  Gannon  Is  In 
charge  of  the  crew  leader  phase  of  Public  Law 
582  legislation  that  grew  out  of  Senator 
Harrison   Williams'   subconunittee   on  mi- 
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gratory  labor.     It  became  effective  the  first 
of  this  year. 

BUS   PROBLEMS 

Gannon  said  bis  interest  was  in  seeing 
that  the  crew  leaders'  buses  were  in  proper 
shape.  Also,  that  they  held  liability  insur- 
ance on  each  worker  carried  in  the  buses. 

As  of  July  2,  he  said,  about  800  crew 
leaders  had  obtained  the  insurance,  allow- 
ing them  to  cross  State  lines  with  their  buses 
and  pick  up  workers. 

With  so  few  crew  leaders — there  are  more 
than  10,000  In  the  United  States — meeting 
the  Insurance  requirement,  how  are  all  these 
newly  recruited  workers  to  get  to  Florida? 

From  Washington,  Wirtz  sent  word  he  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  problem.  He  has  insur- 
ance experts  working  in  the  area.  He  is  up 
against  the  fact  that,  at  best,  insurance 
companies  don't  like  to  Insure  migrants. 

PROMISE    MADE 

Thus  the  fly  spoiled — but  not  swatted — 
by  Page.  But  with  it  is  the  Washington 
promise  that,  come  what  may,  Florida  will 
get  Its  migrant  harvesters. 

Does  this  mean  foreign  labor  filling  a  big 
gap?  Washington  isn't  saying.  It  wants 
the  chance  to  try  to  solve  the  insurance 
problem  first. 

The  Wirtz  plan  is  at  the  least  controversial. 

It  has  encountered  opposition  from  Doyle 
Conner,  Florida  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
who  has  called  it  the  "greatest  disservice" 
and  the  "ruin"  of  this  State's  leading  in- 
dustry. 

His  words.  In  turn,  have  been  echoed  by 
Florida  Senators  Spessard  Holland  and 
George  Smathers.  They  say  Wirtz  must  be 
stopped  and  the  man  to  do  it  is  the  President. 

visited    JOHNSON 

An  official  visit  by  Holland  to  President 
Johnson  was  made  last  May  5.  If  anything 
ever  came  of  It,  except  a  few  foreigners  be- 
ing allowed  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer, 
no  one  knows  anything  about  it. 

Still  concerned  with  the  foreign  labor 
problem,  Wirtz  visited  the  Lake  Okeechobee 
area  in  April. 

Wirtz  said  he  was  tired  of  what  he  called: 

"Housing  exploitation,  or  charging  high 
rentals  for  miserably  delapldated  shacks. 

"Exploitation  of  crews  of  workers  by  crew 
leaders,  sometimes  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  farmer. 

"Discouragement  of  American  (or  domes- 
tic) labor  for  foreign  labor  in  order  to  cause 
a  glut  and  resultant  low  wages  and  work 
periods  except  for  the  foreigners  who  are 
protected  In  many  ways  by  a  country-to- 
country  agreement." 

recruitment  helps 

Adamantly,  Wirtz  said  he  would  see  that 
enough  American  workers,  some  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  would  be 
obtained. 

This  is  where  Page  comes  In. 

As  assistant  chief  of  Florida  farm  recruit- 
ment for  the  Florida  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice, he  Is  the  right-hand  man  of  Ralph  Moss, 
the  Florida  chief. 

It  was  Page  and  his  boss  who  years 
ago  started  the  program  whereby  "Atlantic 
Stream"  workers  who  go  north  from  here 
with  the  sun  and  harvests  from  the  Carolinas 
to  New  Tork  and  the  northern  Midwest,  are 
hired  In  advance  by  recruitment  officials 
from  these  States  who  come  to  Florida  en 
masse  each  April. 

Last  year  Florida  used  85.000  workers.  Ac- 
cording to  W.  H.  Anderson,  manager  of  labor 
arrangements  of  the  Florida  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers  Association,  this  year  we 
will  need  5,000  to  10.000  more. 

MANY  CALL  IT  HOME 

The  35.000  workers  In  the  Atlantic  Stream 
will  return  because  they  call  Florida  "home." 
The  freewheelers — so-called  because  they  do 
not  operate  through  the  State'  cooperating 


agencies  but  on  their  own — will  take  up  a 
lot  more  of  the  slack.  Last  year  among  the 
labor  force  there  were  13,400  foreign  workers. 

Granted  that  the  sugar  cane  industry  has 
already  proved  to  Wirtz  that  it  has  attempted 
to  hire  Americans,  and  has  shown  that  they 
cannot  perform  the  arduous  work,  this  leaves 
a  hole  of  10.000  or  so  to  fill. 

Wirtz  ordered  a  highly  stepped-up  recruit- 
ment campaign  in  the  belt  of  11  supply 
States  running  from  Texas  to  the  Carolinas. 

[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and 

Sun-Sentinel.  Oct.  2.  1965 1 
Moderates  Seen  Aid  to  State  Agriculture 
(by  Howard  Van  Smith) 
There  are  those  who  are  busily  purveying 
a  self-exaggerated  Florida  migrant  crisis. 
It  makes  good  politics.  Then  there  are  those 
who  work  with  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil- 
lard Wirtz  to  see  the  State  gets  an  adequate 
supply   of   harvesters   this   winter. 

These  are  the  moderates.  They  are  the 
men  who  will  save  Florida  agriculture. 

Into  this  role,  neatly  and  efficiently,  fits 
the  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association, 
of  Orlando,  by  far  the  largest  farmers'  repre- 
sentative group  in  the  State. 

The  News  has  just  completed  a  pene- 
trating survey  of  all  claims.  Florida-based  in 
origin,  that  this  State  this  winter  is  going 
to  undergo  a  catastrophic  migrant  h£irvester 
shortage. 

will  suffer 

Because  of  this.  It  is  said.  Florida's  fore- 
most indvistry  will  suffer  a  horrible  decline. 
All  blame  is  cast  on  Wirtz. 

This  survey  went  from  migrant  to  farmer 
to  State  official  to  national  official,  back  and 
forth  and  back  again. 

conclusion:  there  Is  no  plot  on  Wirtz' 
part  to  deprive  Florida  of  its  needed  mi- 
grants. 

The  politicians  are  said  to  be  the  real 
danger. 

California's  Senator  George  Murphy,  re- 
cent Florida  visitor  on  a  misery-sharing  trip. 
Is  probably  the  most  outspoken  of  all  because 
of  Wirtz'  crackdown  on  Mexican  nationals 
(the  braceros)  who  make  mockery  of  wage 
levels  because  of  their  overwhelming  swarm. 

The  money  they  make,  Incidentally,  goes 
back  to  their  staying  here,  the  same  as 
home  country  instead  of  with  Florida's  off- 
shore labor. 

If  Florida  suffers  Ills  this  winter — and  no 
one  can  predict  a  yield  In  advance — from 
plethora  to  scarcity,  and  what  It  will  do  to 
the  agricultural  economy  or  number  of  mi- 
grants finally  needed,  then: 

The  type  of  farmer  and  growers'  organiza- 
tion that  speaks  with  the  slow,  careful.  In- 
telligent cadence  is  the  one  that  will  be  heard 
by  Wirtz. 

•Look  at  it  this  way,"  said  one  of  the  high- 
est members  of  his  department,  "we  have  to 
work  with  these  people  so  the  less  said  the 
better.  Those  scare  statements  are  naturally 
on  a  political  level.  It's  part  of  the  game. 
You've  got  to  accept  It  and  live  with  it." 

So  If  we  listen  to  the  calmer  voices  this  Is 
what  we  hear.  Thusly  from  the  FFVA:  "We 
have  been  working  closely  with  the  Florida 
Industrial  Commission's  efforts  to  form  a  suc- 
cessful labor  recruitment  program. 

"Crop  estimates  are  being  correlated  with 
actual  production  figures  from  last  year  in  an 
attempt  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  workers 
needed  this  season. 

"The  FFVA's  William  Anderson,  Jr.,  labor 
division  manager,  said  that  of  the  13.600  for- 
elgn  workers  used  here  last  year  FFVA 
brought  In  about  8,000  through  member 
growers. 

"As  soon  as  the  official  crop  estimate  Is  re- 
leased by  the  FFVA  October  11  Its  officials 
win  be  among  those  to  sit  down  with  State 
and  Federal  officials  to  estimate  the  labor 
outlook. 


"Based  on  crop  estimates  from  private  in- 
dustry sources  and  data  from  the  Florida  In- 
dustrial commission,  the  FFVA  now  esti- 
mates the  labor  shortage  will  total  about 
5,000  to  10,000  workers." 

rAR   DIFFEHENT 

The  above  is  not  an  overwhelming  figure. 
Nor  is  it  one  that  cannot  be  overcome.  It  is 
far  different  from  a  20-percent  shortage 
erroneously  attributed  to  Anderson  by  an- 
other publication. 

But  Anderson  does  add,  hopefully  and 
urgently :  Let  the  Labor  Department  now  act 
promptly  to  avoid  any  foreseen  labor 
shortage. 

William  Allgood,  of  the  Office  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  Atlanta,  adds  this  note: 

"There  was  a  meeting  at  Atlanta  yesterday 
of  the  sugar  industry,  with  Fred  Sikes  and 
others  meeting  with  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  bureau,  and  Frank  A. 
(Todd)   Potter,  national  administrator. 

"They  met  to  update  each  other  about  off- 
shore labor  needs  for  sugarcane." 

Fred  Sikes,  personnel  director  of  the  gi- 
gantic U.S.  Sugar  Corp.  at  Clewlston,  once 
that  city's  mayor.  Is  another  of  the  quiet 
voices.  His  job  Is  to  get  foreign  laborers  into 
the  'cane  fields.  He  now  has  a  force  of  500 
West  Indians  in  seeding  operations.  But  by 
late  October  he  will  need  many  more  at  har- 
vest's start. 

He  says;  "I  have  no  fear  of  what  Wirtz  will 
do.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  hire  Ameri- 
cans and  for  this  arduous  work  It  has  not 
worked  out.  We  can  say  we've  more  than 
cooperated  and  therefore  have  no  doubt  the 
additional  West  Indians  will   come." 

But,  like  the  first  screaming  winds  of  a 
hurricane,  the  fear  generates.  So  another 
way  to  fill  the  gap  is  mechanical. 

Most  extraordinary — and  yet  so  simple — is 
the  new  plastic  ladder.  Light,  it  has  a  chute 
down  which  oranges  and  other  citrus  can 
be  sent  into  waiting  boxes  from  three  levels 
on  the  tree. 

Robert  Rumbley,  also  assistant  chief  of 
farm  labor  recruitment,  a  division  of  the 
Florida  State  Employment  Service,  says  the 
new  ladder  may  be  the  salvation  but  does 
not  expect  to  see  them  in  great  use  until 
next  year. 

"I  think  It  will  broaden  the  base  of  opera- 
tions about  30  percent,"  he  said. 

He  means  that  the  objections  to  picking 
citrus  have  been  objections  to  lugging  heavy 
sacks  up  and  down  the  ladders.  Now,  with 
this  new  method,  he  thinks  even  women 
migrants  may  be  able  to  do  the  work. 

Bryan  Page,  also  an  assistant  chief  but 
for  the  south  Florida  area,  points  to  potatoes 
to  show  what  mechanization  can  do. 

A  few  years  ago  Dade  County  needed  1,500 
to  1,600  migrants  to  "pick"  potatoes  from 
the  ground  and  bag  them.  Now  with  the 
mechanical  digger  and  picker  in  operation 
on  nearly  every  farm  the  nvunber  is  down 
to  350. 

SPEND    MONEY 

The  sugarcane  and  celery  Industries  are 
spending  money  on  research  aimed  toward 
cutting  machines  In  the  future. 

Bean  machines  are  appearing  In  the  Pom- 
pano  Beach  area.  First  picking  of  high 
quality  bush  or  ground  beans  Is  by  hand, 
then  on  second  picking  a  machine,  destruc- 
tive to  the  plant,  takes  over. 

States  like  New  York  have  so  greatly  re- 
duced migrant  needs  by  mechanical  opera- 
tions Florida  officials  had  to  add  Michigan 
and  Ohio  to  the  April  recruitment  drive  to 
provide  labor  for  the  Florida  migrants  work- 
ing in  the  Northeast  in  the  summer. 

So  the  machine  may  in  the  futtu'e  be  the 
bigger  threat  to  the  migrant  laborer  than  the 
lack  of  foreigners  in  the  future  to  the 
farmer. 

When  it's  known  that  a  machine  with  an 
electric  eye  Is  being  perfected  to  pick  straw- 
berries,  then   another   cry   goes   up:    "Look 
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out.   yoii   horde  of  workers.     Automation — 
not  foreign  labor — Is  taking  your  Jobs  away." 

I  Prom  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and 

Sun-Sentinel.  Oct.  3,  1965] 

VVmTZ  Plan  Isn't  Ruin  to  Farms 

(By  Howard  Van  Smith) 

Lake  all  Gaul,  Florida  is  divided  into  three 
parts  in  its  production  of  farm  products. 

How  these  parts  would  make  out  should 
there  be  a  migrant  crisis  is  quite  different. 

To  find  these  and  other  answers,  the  News 
conducted  an  intensive  survey  Into  charges 
by  farmers,  growers'  organizations,  and  poli- 
ticians that  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard 
Wirtz.  by  cracking  down  on  foreign  labor, 
is  about  to  ruin  the  State's  main  industry. 

The  result  of  this  survey  is  that  this  is 
not  true.  The  answer  to  the  Wirtz  plan — 
the  first  revelation  of  his  Intentions  toward 
Florida — appears   at   the   end    of   this   story. 

AREIAS    DEFINED 

But.  first,  it  might  be  wise  to  turn  our 
concern  to  soutli  Florida.  This  gigantic  dis- 
trict, the  Nation's  winter  breadbasket,  con- 
tains the  big  farming  areas,  of  Dade,  tlie 
"range  line"  starting  in  North  Broward  and 
running  into  Palm  Beach  County,  the  Lake 
Okeechobee  country  and  Immokalee. 

Another  section.  mid-Florida,  is  huge  but 
the  term  "citrus"  covers  it.  The  State  of 
Florida  divides  its  deputy  commissioners  of 
farm  recruitment  from  the  Florida  State 
Employment  Service  Into  these  two  areas. 

The  division  into  three  Is  based  on  the  big 
tliree  of  agricultural  output  regardless  of 
section — citrus,   vegetables.  Hnd   sugar   cane. 

The  different  outlook  between  the  two 
sectional  areas  is  extremely  significant. 

Two  men  are  assistants  to  Ralph  Moss  of 
Tallahassee,  head  of  farm  recruitment.  Each 
covers  a  different  section,  and  his  Job  is  to 
see  his  area  gets  an  ample  labor  force. 

Bryan  Page  looks  after  south  Florida 
through  a  series  of  offices  in  farming  sec- 
tions. He  was  told  that  the  head  of  the 
farmers  market  had  said  local  "range  line" 
farmers  were  worse  than  foolish  to  plant. 
They'd  never  get  any  migrants  from  Wirtz  to 
harvest,  this  man  said. 

Replied  Page: 

"What  does  he  know  about  it? 

"Farm  labor  In  south  Florida  and  Broward 
County  Is  adequate  at  present  and  the  out- 
look is  good."  he  said. 

The  reason,  he  further  adds.  Is  that  the 
housing  in  this  area — unlike  the  citrus 
area — is  of  the  family  type. 

Families  come  together,  mostly  in  beaten- 
up  cars,  but  the  registration  that  is  causing 
so  much  trouble  among  crew  leaders  In 
the  southeastern  supply  States  does  not  ap- 
ply. 

Page,  long  an  exponent  of  good  housing, 
points  out  that  in  eastern  Palm  Beach  County 
14  new  camps  have  been  built  this  year  to 
take  care  of  3.271  individuals  of  family 
groups. 

The  housing  of  the  family  type  beckons 
the  Texans  of  Spanish  extraction,  the  Negro 
units  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  and  even 
those  Puerto  Ricans  who  leave  the  solitary 
life  for  the  hearth. 

And.  points  out  Page,  the  head  of  a  family 
does  not  need  a  sticker  on  his  car.  as  a  crew- 
leader  does  on  his  bus,  to  approve  his  travel 
across  State  lines. 

•This  is  why  I  believe  we  are  all  right 
south  of  the  citrus  belt,"  says  Page.  . 

RtTMBLEY  IN  CITRUS 

Page  has  traveled  far  and  wide  In  the  huge 
campaign  Wirtz  fostered  to  "hire  Americans 
first."  Page  put  his  finger  on  the  leak  in  the 
dike — the  fact  that  most  crew  leaders  who 
would  carry  these  people  cannot  afford  the 
liability  insurance  and  vehicular  require- 
ments for  their  buses. 

Robert  Rumbley  is  another  deputy  chief, 
the  one  in  charge  of  the  citrus  district. 


He  says  citrus  growers  are  considering  the 
need  of  migrant  harvesters  so  seriously  that 
members  of  the  Citrus  Industrial  Council 
have  30  to  45  members  at  each  of  the  States 
meetings 

"They  are  worried  and  trying  to  get  labor," 
he  says. 

"But."  he  adds,  "that  philosophy  (of 
Wirtz)  is  pretty  good.  I  think  the  person 
who  does  nothing  is  not  looked  on  favorably." 

This  possibly,  from  all  governmental  in- 
dications, is  the  biggest  understatement  of 
the  year. 

The  citrus  grower  is  making  a  genuine  ef- 
fort. Rumbley  thinks  Wirtz  will  see  and 
acknowledge  this  should  they  have  to  ask 
for  foreign  labor. 

Rumbley  sees  hope  In  the  new  plastic 
ladder,  which  drops  citrus  down  a  chute  into 
a  basket.  It  will,  he  thinks  broaden  the  base 
of  workers  30  percent.  It  will  end  toting 
heavy  sacks  up  and  down  the  ladders. 

SINGLES    NEEDED 

But  Bob  Rumbley  has  one  problem  that 
Page  does  not.  His  area  is  filled  with  hous- 
ing for  single  males,  though  not  entirely. 
Crew  leaders  or  foreign  laborers  (who  come 
as  singles)  are  a  good  part  of  the  answer. 

As  to  the  great  cry  that  Florida  citrus  lost 
fruit  last  year,  Rumbley  isn't  so  sure. 

"I  can't  say  whether  the  loss  was  normal 
or  not."  he  says.  "Every  crop  loses  a  certain 
amount  each  year." 

The  sensitive  crop  is  celery  especially 
aroinid  Lake  Okeechobee.  Last  year,  stories 
of  rotting  celery  caused  an  uproar. 

For  one  answer  we  can  go  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures.  They  are  (pre-Wirtz) 
for  the  1963-64  season:  11.205  acres  planted. 
10.680  harvested,  or  a  loss  of  510  acres. 

For  the  1964-65  season,  12.270  acres 
planted.  11.710  acres  harvested,  for  a  loss  of 
440  acres. 

Tliere  are  no  doubt  some  local  growers 
there  and  in  the  Sanford  area  who  would 
disagree  witli  this.  It  must  at  best  remain  a 
moot  question. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  more  stories 
next  spring  of  cropw  gone  to  waste.  This  is 
part  of  the  plan  to  discredit  Wirtz.  But  every 
farmer  knows  unto  himself  that  yearly  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  all  crops  are  left  to  rot  in  the 
field. 

The  market,  running  late  into  other  pro- 
duction areas'  competition,  decides  this. 

But  now  for  Wirtz'  first  direct  statement 
to  Florida  farmers  which  should  gladden 
their  hearts — if  that  is  possible: 

"The  premise  of  our  policy  toward  farm 
labor  in  Florida  and  elsewhere  is  that  U.S. 
workers  have  the  right  to  the  first  chance  at 
available  Jobs. 

"This  means  that  recruitment  efforts, 
rates  of  pay.  and  conditions  offered  by  grow- 
ers must  be  adequate  to  attract  and  hold 
a  domestic  labor  force. 

"All-out  efforts  must  be  made  by  growers, 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  obtain  domestic  labor. 

"If  these  efforts  are  made  in  good  faith 
and  sufficient  supply  of  American  workers 
is  still  not  available,  then  we  will  entertain 
requests  for  needed  supplemental  foreign 
labor." 

AMERICAN    AGRICULTURE   IS    NOT    MOVING    TO 
MEXICO 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  heard  every  charge 
imaginable  during  this  year  of  transi- 
tion to  the  use  of  domestic  farm  labor. 
Many  persons  have  made  fallacious 
charges  that  American  growers,  and 
American  capital  are  moving  to  Mexico 
as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  the 
bracero  program.  According  to  the  U.S. 
E)epartment  of  Agriculture:  One,  there 
has  been  little  movement  of  U.S.  farmers 
to  Mexico.    Members  of  some  religious 


groups  have  become  Mexican  citizens  and 
gone  tiiere  to  farm,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  that  larger  growers  have  been 
moving  out  of  this  country.  Two,  within 
the  past  2  or  3  years,  there  has  been  some 
movement  of  capital  to  Mexico  for  proc- 
essing or  freezing  plants  but  there  is  no 
evidence  directly  linking  this  capital 
movement  with  the  termination  of  the 
bracero  program. 

lessons  I  earned  in  1965 

What  has  transpired  in  1965  has  been 
a  vital  start  toward  elevating  the  quality 
of  domestic  seasonal  employment  in 
America  on  the  one  hand;  and  certain 
special-interest  groups  trying  to  cling 
to  stubborn  attitudes  of  the  past  on  the 
other  hand.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
useful  lessons  learned  so  far  has  been 
that,  as  far  as  basic  economics  are  con- 
cei-ned,  the  agricultural  industi-y  is  no 
different  than  any  other  American  in- 
dustry. And,  consequently,  agricultural 
employers  should  compete  for  labor  in 
the  American  economy  Just  as  employers 
in  other  industries  have  traditionally 
done.  Another  lesson  we  have  all  learned 
this  year  is  that  when  adequate  working 
conditions  and  decent  wages  are  provided 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor. 

For  too  many  years  now,  field  laborers 
have  been  America's  forgotten  workers. 
They  have  been  kept  outside  our  Federal 
and  State  laws  regarding  collective  bar- 
gaining, minimum  wages,  unemployment 
insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
health,  and  sanitation.  Our  great  chal- 
lenge is  to  extend  protective  coverage 
under  tliese  laws  to  our  citizens  who  work 
the  land  for  a  living.  It  is,  in  short,  to 
offer  the  farmworker  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  security  and  human 
dignity  that  other  workers  in  other  In- 
dustries have  long  enjoyed  in  this 
country. 

LEGISLATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  has 
been  a  busy  one  for  all  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  I  can  recall  no  other  single 
session  which  produced  such  meaning- 
ful and  Important  legislation  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  My  committee  is 
charged  with  the  primary  legislative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  and  wise 
utilization  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  completed  a  most  suc- 
cessful program  in  this  area  during  this 
session.  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
my  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  cooperated  with  the  chairman 
in  the  successful  enactment  of  our  pro- 
gram. The  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  has  been  most  helpful  and 
cooperative  as  we  have  considered  and 
acted  upon  the  immense  amount  of  leg- 
islation which  has  been  before  us. 

Our  committee  pi-obably  handles  more 
substantive  public  legislation  than  any 
other  single  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  requires  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
operation and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  our  membership  to  face  the  numerous 
meetings,  hearings,  and  executive  ses- 
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sions  required  to  successfully  complete 
our  program. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  for  their  inesti- 
mable assistance  in  guiding  our  bills 
through  the  Senate  once  the  committee 
has  acted  upon  them. 

Each  of  my  subcommittee  chairmen 
has  contributed  of  his  time  and  patience 
in  conducting  the  sessions  of  the  respec- 
tive subcommittees  during  this  session. 
Without  their  untiring  assistance  and 
leadership  our  committee  program  could 
not  have  been  carried  out. 

Although  this  summary  Is  not  as  de- 
tailed as  that  which  will  follow  the  close 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  have  listed  all  of  the  major 
measures  which  have  been  considered  by 
our  committee  this  year.  Many  of  these 
have  become  law  and  many  more  will 
be  enacted  in  the  next  session.  The 
summary  Is  broken  down  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  subcommittees. 
"^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
^   this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation — 

Senator  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada,  Chair- 
man 

On  February  8,  1965.  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  "A  Message  on  Nat- 
ural Beauty  of  Our  Country."  This  mes- 
sage provided  the  guidelines  under  which 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  has 
acted  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

In  his  hlstorjTnaklng  statement,  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

"In  almost  every  part  of  the  country  citi- 
zens are  rallying  to  save  landmarks  of  beauty 
and  history.  Tlie  Government  must  also  do 
Its  share  to  assist  these  local  efforts  which 
have  an  Important  national  purpose.  We 
will  encourage  and  support  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  in  the  United 
States,  chartered  by  Congress  in  1949.  I 
shall  propose  legislation  to  authorize  sup- 
plementary grants  to  help  local  authorities 
acquire,  develop,  and  mi>nage  private  prop- 
erties for  such  purposes. 

"Our  present  system  of  parks,  seashores, 
and  recreation  areas — monuments  to  the 
dedication  and  labor  of  farsighted  men — do 
not  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population. 

"The  full  funding  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  will  be  an  Important  step 
In  making  this  a  Parks-for-America  decade. 

"I  proposed  to  xise  this  fund  to  acquire 
lands  needed  to  establish: 

"Assatcague  Island  National  Seashore, 
Md.-Va. 

"Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area, 
N.J.-Pa. 

"Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore,  N.C. 

"Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
Mich. 

"Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Ind. 

"Oregon  Dunes  National   Seashore,   Oreg. 

"Great  Basin  National  Park,  Nev. 

"Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park, 
Tex. 

"Spruce  Knob.  Seneca  Rocks  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  W.  Va. 

"Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  Mont.-Wyo. 

"Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation  Area, 
Utah-Wyo. 

"Whlskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National 
Recreation  Area,  Calif. 

"In  addition,  I  have  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  working  with  Interested 


groups,  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  desira- 
bility of  establishing  a  Redwood  National 
Park  in  California. 

"I  will  also  recommend  that  we  add  prime 
outdoor  recreation  areas  to  our  national  for- 
est system,  particularly  In  the  populous 
East;  and  proceed  on  schedule  with  studies 
required  to  define  and  enlarge  the  Wilder- 
ness System  established  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress. We  will  also  continue  progress  on  our 
refuge  system  for  migratory  waterfowl." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  acted  on  most  of  these  re- 
quests, which  were  made  only  a  few  short 
months  ago.  In  addition,  other  specific 
projects  have  also  been  approved.  Bills  to 
establish  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  in  Maryland  and  Virginia;  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  (Tocks  Is- 
land ) ;  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Park 
in  Idaho;  and  the  Whiskeytown-Shasta- 
Trinity  National  Recreation  Area  in  Califor- 
nia will  all  have  been  signed  into  law  during 
this  session. 

Following  our  committee's  action,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  in  North  Carolina;  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Mich.; 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Ind.; 
the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Montana  and  Wyoming;  and  the 
San  Juan  National  Historical  Park  In 
Washington. 

The  subcommittee  has  conducted  hearings 
on  several  other  items  included  in  the  beauty 
message.  They  are  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  Oregon  and  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  In  Texas.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  final  disposition  of  these  areas 
will  be  made  during  the  second  session. 

Many  national  monuments  and  historic 
sites  have  been  added  to  the  system  through 
the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee.  They  in- 
clude: The  Golden  Spike  Historic  Site  in 
Utah;  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  in  Arizona; 
the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in 
Nebraska;  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Mon- 
ument in  Iowa;  tlie  Pecos  National  Monu- 
ment in  New  Mexico;  the  Alibates  Flint 
Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Cul- 
ture National  Monument  In  Texas;  the  ad- 
dition of  Ellis  Island  to  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty National  Monument;  and  the  Roger  Wil- 
liams National  Memorial  In  Rhode  Island. 

The  bUl,  H.R.  2091,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  conce.sslon  policies  In  the  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
Is  designed  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
better  facilities  for  the  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  enjoy  our  national  parks 
each  year.  Its  Initial  effect  will  permit  the 
Service  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts 
with  concessioners,  a  practice  that  was  sus- 
pended several  years  ago.  This  was  signed 
into  Public  Law  89-249. 

I  think  it  Important  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  nearly  all  of  the  pro- 
posed additions  to  our  national  park  and 
recreation  system  have  occurred  near  the 
centers  of  population  In  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle West.  For  too  many  years,  the  great  parks 
were  carved  out  of  the  tremendous  public 
domain  lands  that  are  federally  owned  and 
required  no  funds  for  acquisition.  With  the 
effective  operation  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  created  last  year,  moneys  will 
be  available  to  establish  our  recreation,  sea- 
shore, and  lakeshore  areas  where  they  will 
be  accessible  to  Americans  who  need  them 
most  and  who,  without  great  expense  in  the 
past,  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
this  type  of  public  outdoor  recreation. 

From  the  Irrigation  and  Reclama'hon  Sub- 
commrttee      (water      and     power      re- 
SOURCES)— Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman 
In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 

the  responsibilities  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


Irrigation  and  Reclamation  became  nation- 
wide in  scope  as  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  its  members  were  called  upon  to  help 
meet  the  water  crises  in  the  Northeast  and 
elsewhere,  and  to  plan  for  water  resource 
development  throughout  the  country. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  and  piloted  through  the  Con- 
gress S.  21,  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act,  which  became  Public  Law  89-80.  This 
measure  established  the  National  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  and  authorized  river  basin 
planning  commissions.  It  also  provided  for 
cooperation  between  the  States  and  Federal 
Government,  with  financial  aid  to  the  States 
for  water  resource  planning. 

Thus,  when  the  water  shortage  in  New 
York,  the  Delaware  Basin,  and  other  areas  of 
the  East  became  acute,  there  was  already  in 
existence  the  organization  and  legal  mech- 
anisms for  prompt  action  by  the  heads  of 
the  executive  agencies  concerned  with  water 
supplies. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  held  an  open 
hearing  on  the  Northeast  water  crisis  speci- 
fically, reviewing  the  action  that  already  had 
been  taken  and  participating  in  planning 
future  development,  thus  assuring  close  co- 
operation between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches. 

Another  bill  of  national  and  International 
Importance  with  respect  to  potable  water  for 
ovir  cities  and  industries  was  S.  24,  which 
became  Public  Law  89-118.  This  measure, 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  President  John- 
son and  sponsored  by  Senator  Anderson, 
provided  for  expansion  and  acceleration  of 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  and 
provided  for  a  total  of  new  authorized  ap- 
propriations of  up  to  $200  million  to  further 
research  and  development  In  making  usable 
sea  and  brackish  waters. 

Another  long-range  water  resource  devel- 
opment measure  which  the  committee  re- 
ported favorably  and  the  Senate  passed  after 
Intensive  study  was  S.  22,  for  promotion  of  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of  water 
research.  This  amended  the  Water  Research 
Act  of  the  88th  Congress.  This  biU  pro- 
vides authorization  for  grant  and  loan  funds 
to  educational  Institutions  and  other  cen- 
ters of  excellence,  in  addition  to  land  grant 
colleges,  for  water  research  projects. 

Development  of  the  recreational  potentiali- 
ties of  water  projects,  and  for  Federal-State 
cooperative  planning  for  such  purposes,  was 
worked  out  in  S.  1229,  which  became  Public 
Law  89-72.  A  draft  of  the  substance  of  this 
measure  was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Its  subject  matter  relates  to 
the  use  and  development  of  Federal  water 
projects  for  recreation  and  for  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement.  A  significant  feature  is 
the  provision  for  cost-sharing  by  the  States 
in  the  construction  of  facilities  for  such 
purposes. 

In  the  field  of  hydroelectric  power,  a  bill 
of  far-reaching  Importance  to  both  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Southwest 
was  reported  favorably  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. This  was  S.  1761,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  and  sponsored  by 
Senators  Jackson  and  Magndson.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  a  third  power- 
plant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  River 
Basin  project,  with  a  capacity  of  3.6  million 
kilowatts.  Added  to  the  existing  capacity 
of  2  million  kilowatts,  the  new  plant  will 
give  Grand  Coulee  a  capacity  of  5.6  million 
kilowatts,  making  it  the  largest  hydroelectric 
installation  In  the  world.  As  a  result  of  the 
intertie  legislation  enacted  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, substantial  blocs  of  peaking  power  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Southwest 
can  be  exchanged,  and  the  third  powerplant 
at  Grand  Coulee  will  help  meet  the  needs 
of  both  areas  for  additional  power  for  their 
expanding  populations  and  economies. 
Water  for  the  proposed  plant  will  be  avail- 
able under  the  terms  of  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  with  Canada.    The  $364,310,000  cost 
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will  be  wholly  repayable,  with  interest,  and 
excess  revenues  will  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  on  this  huge 
project  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  ever  to 
be  considered  on  such  a  large  development. 

Witli  respect  to  the  use  of  revenues  from 
CoUunbia  River  Basin  p>ower  projects,  the 
committee  Is  conducting  an  Intensive  study 
of  basin  account  proposals.  An  exploratory. 
Informational  hearing  was  held  on  the  .sub- 
ject on  September  1,  1965.  These  hearings 
are  printed,  and  the  Information  In  them  Is 
available  for  study  and  consideration. 

Other  bills  of  major  Importance  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  in  public  hearings  and 
e.\ecutive  sessions  were: 

S.  32.  by  Senators  Bible  and  Cannon,  to 
establish  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  proj- 
ect. It  will  provide  gravely  needed  municipal 
and  industrial  water  for  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing region  In  southern  Nevada  of  which  Las 
Vegas  is  the  center  from  Nevada's  share  of 
water  of  Colorado  River  water.  Present  sup- 
plies for  the  area  depend  upon  groimd  water, 
which  Is  inadequate  even  for  immediate 
needs,  and  is  being  mined  at  a  rate  that 
threatens  depletion.  The  measure  became 
Public  Law. 

S.  34.  by  Senators  Burdick,  Young.  Mc- 
GovERN.  and  Mundt,  to  provide  for  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit.  Missouri  Basin  project. 
The  measure  was  amended  and  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  Senator  BtiRDiCK,  and  its  House 
counterpart  substituted  and  passed  to  be- 
come Public  Law  89-108.  The  Garrison  di- 
version project  will  provide  Irrigation  for 
some  250.000  acres  of  farmland,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  for  14  cities  and  towns, 
and  make  possible  full  development  of  one 
of  the  principal  breeding  grounds  for  water- 
fowl in  the  United  States. 

S.  254.  by  Senators  Neubercer  and  Morse. 
to  authorize  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclama- 
tion project.  Oregon.  This  measure  was  re- 
ported favorably  with  amendments  by  Sena- 
tor Jackson  and  passed  the  Senate  on  April 
1.  1965.  Tualatin  is  a  multipurpose  project 
for  Irrigation,  municipal  water  supply,  flood 
control,  and  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  It  will  bring  gravely  needed 
water  to  a  rapidly  growing  area  near  Metro- 
politan Portland. 

S.  490.  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Macnuson. 
to  construct  the  Manson  Unit.  Chelan  divi- 
sion. Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Washington. 
This  measure  was  favorably  reported  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  passed  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1965.  It  would  provide  a  new  water 
collection  and  distribution  system  for  some 
5.770  acres  of  irrigated  orchard  lands  in  cen- 
tral Washington,  now  being  farmed  by  small, 
independent  farmers,  to  produce  specialty 
crops.  The  beneflt-cost  ratio  is  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  one  of  6.5  to  1. 

S.  355.  by  Senator  Tarborouch.  for  con- 
struction of  the  Colmnbus  Bend.  Tex.,  recla- 
mation project.  Extensive  public  hearings 
were  held  on  the  bill,  but  further  study  is 
required. 

S.  553.  by  Senators  Simpson,  Hruska.  and 
Curtis,  and  McGee.  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska. At  the  public  hearings,  amendments 
insisted  upon  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  sub- 
mitted and  discussed.  These  amendments 
have  met  with  opposition  from  the  States, 
and  further  consideration  of  the  bill  appears 
necessary. 

S.  599.  by  Senators  Kuchel  and  Murphy,  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  Auburn-Folsom 
south  unit.  American  River  division.  Central 
Valley  project.  California.  The  measure  has 
become  Public  Law  89-161.  It  authorizes  a 
huge  multipurpose  project  for  wat€r.  power, 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  great,  fertile  Central 
Valley  of  California  In  the  vicinity  of  Sacra- 
mento.    It  will  meet  urgent  needs  in  the  Na- 
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tion's  most  populous  State,  and  permit  ex- 
pansion and  growth.  In  addition,  it  will 
provide  flood  control  in  an  area  gravely 
threatened  by  floods  earlier  thla  year.  The 
substance  of  this  legislation  was  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  President  Truman  in 
January  1948  and  has  been  under  considera- 
tion since  then. 

S.  602.  by  Senator  Moss  for  himself  and 
15  other  Senators  of  both  parties,  to  extend 
and  broaden  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act.  The  measure  was  reported  by 
Senator  Moss,  amended  on  the  floor,  and 
sent  to  the  House  on  July  1.  The  other 
body  amended  the  bill  substantially,  and 
it  is  in  conference.  As  approved  by  the 
Senate.  S.  602  would  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  successful  small  reclamation 
projects  program,  which  assists  and  en- 
courages action  by  State  and  local  entitles 
In  solving  their  own  irrigation  problems.  It 
would  adjust  the  Interest  rate  on  future 
projects  to  the  Water  Supply  Act  formula 
and  make  other  clarifying  and  broadening 
amendments  to  the  act  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable. 

S.  794.  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Macnu- 
son. to  provide  for  construction  of  the  Ken- 
newlck  Division  extension,  Yakima  project. 
Wash.  Reported,  with  amendments  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  passed  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1965.  It  would  bring  an  additional 
6.300  acres  under  irrigation  in  southern 
Washington,  making  them  especially  suitable 
for  fruits  and  row  crops.  Water  for  Kenne- 
wlck  extension  Is  available  from  extra  ca- 
pacity built  Into  the  division's  main  canal, 
the  construction  of  which  was  recognized  as 
a  deferred  cost  in  the  original  authorizing 
legislation. 

S.  1000  was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  It  is  a  technical  measure  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  trans- 
fer title  to  movable  property  to  agencies 
which  assume  operation  and  maintenance 
responsibility  for  project  works  serving  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  functions.  It  became 
Public  Law  89-48. 

S.  1088.  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Macnu- 
son. for  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Touchet  Division,  Walla  Walla  project.  Ore- 
gon-Washington. Reported  with  amend- 
ments by  Senator  Jackson  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  29.  Touchet.  which  is  en- 
tirely in  the  State  of  Washington,  is  a 
multipurpose  project,  bringing  some  10.000 
acres  under  full  irrigation  In  Its  initial 
stages,  with  deferred  storage  for  another 
7.000  acres,  and  providing  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  for  the  city  of  Dayton.  Ex- 
pert testimony  at  the  hearing  shows  that 
Touchet  will  reestablish  the  anadromous  fish 
run.  particularly  of  salmon,  on  a  scale  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  days  of  Lewris  and 
Clark,  and  the  reservoir  will  form  the  only 
sizable  lake  In  timbered  surroundings  in  the 
entire  Walla  Walla  Basin. 

S.  1462.  by  Senator  Anderson,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  with 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico  for  payment  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  charges  on  certain 
Pueblo  Indian  lands.  The  measure  has  be- 
come Public  Law  89-94.  It  authorizes  con- 
tinuance of  payment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  assesments  against  lands  farmed 
by  Indians  in  very  small  tracts  flO  acres,  on 
the  average).  The  amounts  involved  are 
small,  totaling  only  about  $40,000  a  year,  and 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
furtherance  of  oiu-  Indian  policy. 

S.  1478,  by  Senators  Curtis,  Hruska,  Mundt 
and  McGovern,  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Lower  Niobrara  River  and  Ponca 
Creek  compact  between  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota.  At  hearings  on  this  measure  rec- 
ommendations by  the  administrative  agencies 
for  amendment  were  submitted.  Some  of 
these  proposed  amendments  have  met  with 
opposition  by  the  States  concerned,  and 
further  consideration  appears  necessary. 


S.  1582.  by  Senator  Church,  to  authorize 
a  necessary  increase  In  appropriations  for 
the  Mann  Creek  reclamation  project,  Idaho. 
Reported  by  Senator  Church,  with  amend- 
ments. The  House  counterpart  bill,  H.R 
6032,  was  substituted,  and  became  Public 
Law  89-60.  The  Increase  in  appropriations 
from  $3,490,000  to  $4,180,000,  Is  necessary 
because  of  geologic  problems  at  the  dam- 
site  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  at 
the  time  of  the  original  authorization.  Also, 
new  legislation  with  respect  to  relocation  of 
roads  delayed  construction,  and  the  delay 
has  resulted  in  higher  prices  than  estimated 
S.  2310,  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Mac- 
nuson. to  provide  that  certain  pumping 
costs  to  maintain  Banks  Lake.  Columbia 
Basin  project,  Washington,  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  measure  on  August  30, 
and  it  was  favorably  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  33  by  Senator 
Simpson,  to  cancel  certain  unpaid  reim- 
bursable construction  costs  of  the  Wind 
River  Indian  irrigation  project.  Wyoming, 
chargeable  against  certain  non-Indian  lands. 
Hearings  were  held  September  16.  and  the 
measure  was  reported  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee on  October  20.  1965.  It  would  quiet 
title  and  do  equity  to  a  group  of  small  land- 
holders who  purchased  the  subject  lands  in 
good  faith,  as  being  clear,  but  subsequently 
were  assessed  costs,  some  running  back  for  40 
years. 

An  Identical  measure.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 9.  was  substituted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  passed.  It  was  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  both  Senator  McGee  and  Senator 
Simpson,  of  Wyoming. 

House  Joint  Resolution  95  commemorates 
the  public  service  and  devotion  to  water  re- 
source development  of  the  late  Alson  Asa 
Meredith  by  naming  In  his  honor  the  reser- 
voir formed  by  the  Sanford  Dam.  on  the 
Canadian  River  project  in  his  own  State  of 
Texas. 

Subcommittee    on    Public    Lands — Senator 
Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  Chairman 

One  of  the  great  public  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  proper  man- 
agement and  stewardship  of  our  national 
land  assets.  Our  committee  exercises  Juris- 
diction over  most  of  the  public  lands  be- 
longing to  all  Americans.  The  administra- 
tion of  these  lands  is  becoming  an  Increas- 
ingly complex  problem,  and  bur  committee 
intends  to  carefully  study  the  operations  In 
connection  with  this  public  trust  in  the 
next  session. 

One  of  the  most  significant  conservation 
and  recreation  measures  to  be  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee this  year  was  S.  1448.  the  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System. 
The  President,  in  his  natural  beauty  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  said  that  the  time  has 
come  to  identify  and  preserve  free-flowing 
stretches  of  some  of  our  great  scenic  rivers 
before  growth  and  development  combine  to 
make  the  beauties  of  the  unspoiled  water- 
way only  a  memory. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  recommend- 
ed contains  an  initial  system  of  the  seg- 
ments of  five  magnificent  wild  rivers:  The 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  in  Idaho,  the  Rogue 
in  Oregon,  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Eleven  Point  in  Missouri.  Eleven 
other  rivers  are  designated  for  study  and 
possible  future  inclusion.  No  dams  would  be 
licensed  on  wild  rivers,  and  pollution,  com- 
mercialism, and  other  activities  inconsistent 
with  conserving  the  river  in  its  natural  set- 
ting would  be  prohibited.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  addition  of  other  wild  rivers  to  the 
system.  Including  those  which  could  be  man- 
aged by  States. 

Tills  legislation  was  reported  late  In  this 
session,  and  undoubtedly  will  pass  the  Sen- 
ate early  in  January  1966. 
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Senate  bill  1446  represents  a  major  effort 
to  save  for  future  generations  unspoiled 
rivers  and  river  sections  that  will  symbolize 
and  perpetuate  part  of  our  original  American 
landscape. 

In  accord  with  the  wild  rivers  legislation, 
but  considered  separately  because  of  unique 
problems,  was  the  bill  to  create  the  St.  Croix 
National  Scenic  Riverway,  S.  897,  which 
passed  the  Senate.  The  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Nelson  would  preserve  the  St.  Croix, 
beginning  at  the  dam  near  Taylors  Palls, 
Minn.,  upstream  to  the  dam  near  Gordon, 
Wis.,  and  its  Namekagon  tributary  in  Wis- 
consin, as  a  wild  river,  and  promote  broad 
recreational  use  of  the  portion  of  the  St.  Croix 
downstream  from  the  dam  near  Taylors  Falls 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi. 

Of  historic  and  recreational  importance  to 
the  National  Capital  area  was  the  bill,  S. 
1065.  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  acquire  the 
scenic  Great  Falls  tract  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac  and  administer  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway.  This  will  assure  preserva- 
tion of  one  of  the  Capital's  beauty  spots.  It 
is  of  great  geological  Interest,  and  contains 
the  remains  of  tlie  Potowmack  Canal — a  proj- 
ect in  which  George  Washington  was  actively 
interested  both  before  and  after  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  The  land  had  been  under 
lease  to  the  National  Park  Service,  but  the 
Government  was  without  authority  to  place 
any  permanent  improvements  upon  it. 
Acquired  by  exchange,  it  will  now  be  devel- 
oped for  the  fullest  public  use.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  canal  will  be  preserved  as  testi- 
mony to  George  Washington's  great  efforts 
to  forge  an  early  transportation  and  com- 
munications system  which  would  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  United  States  of  America. 
A  bill,  S.  435,  to  preserve  in  its  natural  set- 
ting one  of  the  truly  gem-like  lakes 
of  mountain  West— Upper  Priest  Lake  in  the 
panhandle  of  northern  Idaho — has  been 
signed  into  law  (Public  Law  89-39).  It  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  the  few  private  holdings  on  the  lake- 
shore  and  incorporate  them  into  the  Kan- 
Iksu  National  Forest.  This  lake  has  been 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world. 

Approved  by  the  Congress  vvr.s  another  bill, 
S  1764.  which  added  land  to  a  national 
forest,  the  Uinta  in  Utah,  this  time  to  save 
10,000  acres  of  the  drainage  of  the  north 
fork  of  the  Prove  River  to  halt  serious  soil 
erosion  and  save  the  main  source  of  the  do- 
mestic water  supply  for  the  city  of  Provo. 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill.  S.  1285.  from  the 
Interior  Committee  which  took  cognizance 
of  the  tremendous  recreation  pressures  on 
the  greatly  expanded  southwestern  cities  of 
Phoenix.  Tucson,  and  Albuquerque,  and  au- 
thorized special  conveyance  of  land  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  of 
1926  to  answer  these  burgeoning  needs. 

Two  v/ldely  separated  State  universities, 
Maryland  aiid  Alaska,  were  benefited  by 
Senate  bills  1988  and  1190  which  were  en- 
acted into  Public  Law  (Public  Law  89-227 
and  Public  Law  89-223).  Fourteen  acres  of 
land  on  the  Maryland  campus  originally  do- 
nated to  the  United  States  in  1935  were  au- 
thorized to  be  returned  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  the  fair  market  value  of  the  fixed 
improvements.  The  State  of  Alaska  was 
authorized  to  negotiate  a  sale  of  153  acres 
of  patented  land  In  dispute  between  the 
University  of  Alaska  and  a  mining  corpora- 
tion, which  now  wishes  to  purchase  the 
property. 

S.  625.  a  bill  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  Wyoming  that  had,  through  doubt 
of  ownership,  been  fenced  in  with  private 
holdings,  has  passed  the  Senate.  This  would 
permit  clearance  of  title  along  section  lines 
of  small  parcels  formerly  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  also  con- 
sidered legislation  dealing  with  scrip  and 
similar  rights  relating  to  Interests  in  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  disposition  of  relicted 
lands  surrounding  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
Utah.  Next  year  we  hope  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems  in  connection   with  these   bills. 


Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels — Senator  Ernest  ^  Grueninc.  of 
Alaska.  Chairman 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materials, 
and  Fuels  has  initial  responsibility  for  meas- 
ures referred  to  it  concerning  "mineral  In- 
terests generally."  in  the  words  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands,  and  mineral  land 
laws  and  claims  and  entries  thereunder. 

During  the  1st  Ecsslon  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  subcommittee  devoted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  effort  to  finding 
ways  and  means  to  stimulate  domestic  pro- 
duction of  gold,  reopen  closed  mines,  and  put 
gold  miners  back  to  work. 

Three  measures  dealing  directly  with  gold 
mining  were  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 
S.  1377,  by  Senator  Grueninc  for  himself 
and  8  other  Senators;  S.  2562,  by  Senator 
McGovERN  and  7  others;  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 83,  by  Senator  Bartlett  for  himself  and 
14  others.  All  three  measures  have  biparti- 
san corponsorship. 

S.  1377,  which  is  based  on  Senator  Gruen- 
INGS  S.  2125  of  the  88th  Congress  as  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  provides  for  pay- 
ment to  domestic  gold  producers  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  of  amounts  predicated  on  the 
differences  between  their  cost  of  producing 
gold  in  the  last  quarter  of  1939,  our  last 
period  of  normal  production,  and  average 
costs  as  of  the  last  quarter  of  1963. 

The  measure  carefully  refrains  from  any 
suggestion  for  any  Increase  in  the  $35  an 
ounce  price  for  gold  established  as  a  depres- 
sion measure  In  1934. 

S.  2562  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
GovFRN  with  7  cosigners  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  stabilizing  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  by  maintaining 
the  rate  of  gold  production  from  currently 
operating  gold  mines  and  by  stimulating 
incre.if:cd  gold  production  through  the  re- 
opening of  mining  properties  which  have 
ceased  operations  prior  to  January  1.  1965. 
and  to  encourage  exploration,  development, 
and  commencement  of  new  gold  mining  oper- 
ations, the  Gold  Mines  Assistance  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  directed  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  domestic  producers  of  gold.  It 
is  the  intent  of  this  bill  that  financial  as- 
sistance payments  to  domestic  gold  producers 
hereunder  shall  have  no  relation  to  the 
monetary  price  of  gold  paid  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Resolution  83  would  create  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Gold  Produc- 
tion to  study  the  problem  In  its  entirety  and 
report  back  to  the  Senate  with  recommenda- 
tions. 

While  the  subcommittee  took  no  formal 
action  on  these  measures  directly,  they 
formed  the  background  for  a  series  of  in- 
formal conferences  and  discussions  with 
Tre.isury  officials  held  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  session.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  out  of  these  conferences  may  come 
legislation  which  will  have  the  acquiescence, 
at  least,  of  the  administration  to  ameliorate 
the  plight  of  domestic  gold  producers,  who 
have  been  put  out  of  bvisiness,  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Other  legislation  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  subcommittee  included : 

S.  1378.  by  Senator  Moss  and  five  other 
Senators,  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc  Small 
Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  1961.  The 
House  companion  measure.  H.R.  5842.  as 
amended,  was  substituted,  and  became  Pub- 
lic Law  89-238.     The  law  extends  the  lead- 


zinc  small  producers  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  years,  broadens  the  base  for  partici- 
pation, and  clarifies  certain  provisions  of  the 
parent  act. 

S.  1674,  by  Senator  Bible,  to  authorize 
leasing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources  on  the  public  lands,  was  favorably 
reported,  with  amendments,  by  Senator 
Grueninc  and  passed  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1965.  The  bill  opens  the  way  to  de- 
velopment of  a  new  natural  resource  of  our 
publicly  owned  lands.  The  steam  itself  has 
been  proven  valuable  for  production  of  elec- 
tric energy.  In  a  number  of  localities  the 
superheated  brines  or  gases  contain  mineral 
required  by  industry  and  agriculture.  The 
proposed  legislation  is  a  leasing  act,  provid- 
ing the  Secretary  with  authority,  which  he 
does  not  now  have,  to  permit  development 
by  private  enterprise  of  geothermal  deposits, 
and  setting  forth  conditions  and  standards 
of  leasing. 

S.  2358.  by  Senator  Holland,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved 
phosphate  interests  in  certain  lands  in 
Florida  to  the  surface  owners  of  said  lands. 
The  subcommittee  held  a  hearing,  in  con- 
Junction  with  consideration  of  H.R.  7378  (see 
below ) . 

H.R.  7378,  by  Congressman  Haley,  to  sell 
reserved  phosphate  rights  in  certain  lands  in 
Florida  to  the  surface  owners  thereof.  This 
measure  and  S.  2358  cover  different  tracts  of 
land.  At  the  hearing,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  urged  amendment  to  require  the 
surface  owner  to  pay  the  costs  of  mineral 
survey,  instead  of  the  flat  $200  fee  provided 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  Since  such 
a  survey  could  be  very  costly,  the  proposed 
amendment  met  with  objection  and  both 
measures  were  put  over  for  further  study  by 
the  subcommittee  early  in  the  second  session. 
In  addition  to  Its  consideration  of  the  golJ 
problem  and  action  on  specific  bills,  the 
subcommittee  conducted  a  study  and  held 
hearings,  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  on  the  administration  and  inter- 
pretation of  Public  Law  167.  84th  Congress. 
This  measure  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Common  Varieties  Act"  or  the  "Materials 
Act."  It  provides  that  common  varieties  of 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  the  like  shall  no 
longer  be  locatable  under  the  mining  law  of 
1872,  but  instead  shall  be  subject  to  leasing 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  for  limited  periods  of  time.  It 
also  provides  that  the  holder  of  a  mining 
claim  can  use  only  as  much  of  the  surface, 
and  surface  resources,  as  are  necessary  for 
him  to  conduct  actual  mining  operations. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  subcom- 
mittee has  received  vigorous  protests  from 
mine  operators  on  the  public  lands  that  the 
act  was  being  interpreted  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  bill,  and  that  its  administration 
was  so  harsh  as  to  be  inequitable  and  to  dis- 
courage mineral  development.  At  the  Butte 
hearings,  spokesmen  for  the  mine  operators 
cited  specific  instances  to  support  such  alle- 
gations. 

E.irly  in  the  next  session,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  pursue  this  matter  further  in  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs — Senator 
Lek  Metcalf,  Montana,  Chairman 
The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
legislative  responsibility  over  matters  involv- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  approximately  500,000  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts,  about  half  of  whom  reside  on 
reservations;  over  Indian  landholdings  and 
reservations  which,  subject  to  varying  de- 
grees of  Federal  control,  total  approximately 
52  million  acres  in  29  States;  and  over  the 
administration  of  the  Bureavi  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs.    In  addition,  the   Indian   health   and 
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rtaiilliilliiii  pii.Kiiiin  Miipcrx  I.umI  by  tlio  Dt- 
vlhlon  or  iiKiliiit  llrnllli  In  tlic  DM.  I'uhlio 
llrjlih  Mi^rvlrr  \n  of  ronrnrn  lo  llin  niilxom- 
lliltlrr,  nn  [n  tl>ri  Itlllliill  ClHlmn  CiinilulfiMlnli. 
t»f  IliP  4JI  mniMurrM  roforro«l  lo  th«<  «ul»- 
riiniinilior.  1:1  were*  .rrportrd  mid  »  wcio 
r-tiii.-lrd  lulti  liiw. 

•Ilif  f.«||i>wll\K  Iiulliiu  1)111  of  friMlrliil  ii|l- 
|.ll<til»imv  thr.niHhoul  Iiidiiiii  loiinlry  wiiit 
rp:ii|c"d  dlirlllK  MUln : 

H  If  47 /H.  I'lil.ll,-  I.nw  HI)  11  T,,  lurrrunr 
I  In-  iiiiiiMiitli  uullintlv-rd  for  liidlmi  udiill 
\.>.  .iei.iti:il  o>liH:i(l<iii  Thn  hill  Miiirixln  llic 
ml  or  AtiK'tiM  :i.  I!»l,(|  , '/()  M(„|  ((h,|.  MS  II  HC, 
:iOil).  riitllttMl  "An  ml  rrlntlvo  l«i  rniploy' 
uir>ul  tor  .rrlilii  lulull.  IndliitiM  on  or  nriir 
Intlliin  rcMrrvnllonii."  I»y  liu-roiiNliiK  ihr 
;<in.Minl  i»iithorl.'«'d  |<»  ho  iitiproprliilod  for 
llif  pi.iKrun  from  ♦1-J  lo  ijiiri  million  an- 
iii'allv  Thl.-i  IrKl.-iluiioM  l.i  MfiTwiiry  In  «>r- 
diT  lo  niftnunuMlnlr  llir  Inrno  luimlirr  of  In- 
dlun.n  who  s\rr  !rr>kli\fi  fiirollmnii  nndii  Ihc 
l!>;>»  ;ul  'Iho  rr.Mpon.ip  or  Indlnii.s  lo  ihr  «ip- 
poK  imlllivi  iinortlfd  IhiMu  In  vih'iiIIoumI 
ronmort  iind  on-lho  Joh  IrnlninK'  linn  horn 
in«vit  fnvoruhlr  Krom  IIn  Incrpl  ion  throuKli 
tt»iH.  III. »)(»(»  prr.ion.M  hnvr  «Miidiii'd  In  viirlitoN 
ViH;»lloniil  proKriitnn  throuKhoul  I  he  United 
NliitoN  More  iind  tnorr>  ttf  the  yoiniKrr  In- 
dljiii.-.  lire  lonipirtinK  hiKh  mhool  and  will 
l><-.onie  ;iv:ill:iblc  for  thr.No  Iralnliijr  proKtain.s 
In  llie  near  fnliire 

V\\t>  followlnrt  liwllan  !>IU.s  relaMnf:  to  Npo- 
einr  irlhoM.  hand.M.  or  pronps  were  enailed 
«'r  panned  hv  the  Senate  dinlnfj  l!»ti;> 

s  (!(I4  (NKi'tiriicrn.  Mousrl.  Pnhlli-  l.uw 
«'.'  l\>  pio\Ule  for  the  dlsposMlon  of  Indf?- 

tneiil  ruiKiM  or  the  Kl.ini.ilh  and  Motlm- 
Ti  then  !iml  Yiihtxv.kin  Man>l  of  Snake  Indians, 
and  lor  other  pnrp«we-i  The  purpose  of  M. 
iWi-l  i.s  lo  provule  for  Ihe  dlstrlhniion  of 
*J  r.OO.tHK)  In  JndKnteid  finuls  reeo\  ereil  by 
Ihe  Klaniilh  and  Mtnliv  rnlies  anil  Yalums- 
khi  Hanil  of  Snake  Indians  In  Indian  Clalnta 
t'on>n>l."».s|i>n  docket  No  H)0.  and  tdt  other 
ftnidn  liereloforp  or  hereafter  depiKslUst  In 
the  I'M  rrea-stiry  to  the  credit.  i>f  Ihe  Kla- 
n»alli  tribe  or  any  .if  it.s  eonslltnent  parts 
or  Kroiips  The  (lulKnient  In  do.-ket  No  100 
was  the  resnlt  t»r  a  rompronilse  sell  lenient 
approved  by  members  of  ihe  KIan»alh  lYlbr 
over  whirh  Federal  .s\ipervl.«.lon  was  lernU- 
naleil  m  a>\-i>ritani'e  with  the  a»-f  of  Aii(;n.st 
«;«.   IS»..4   ((W  Sl.it     .IHl.  as  amended. 

S  70J  (Jack-on).  Pnbllv  l.aw  H'.>  •.'{«:  To 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  jndKtm>nt 
funds  on  <tep.vsit  to  the  i-reiHt  t>f  tho 
Qninalelt  Tri»»e  of  Indians  Th«»  Indian 
flalms  I'omniission  ha.-<  aw.irded  the  Qiiln- 
alell  liullan.-.  »-'.M).I7a  40  In  .settlement  of  tJio 
Claim  In  d.vKet  J4-J.  'nie  yulnalelt  tieneral 
I'.MMuMl.  throiiKh  Its  bnslne.s.s  committee,  has 
propi>.setl  tflb.d  proKnumiiK.  In  eonsnltatUtn 
with  the  lltireau  of  Indian  AlTalr.s.  lor  lhi>  ii.se 
of  Ihe  Jtidttment  funds  Pro|«vt.<«  to  be 
tnlttated  throuuh  n.se  of  the  funds  include 
Uie  establishmeuf  of  communitv  facilities  In 
cooperation  with  the  li  S  I'ublic  Health 
Serxice.  the  impri'ivement  of  Itsherles  re- 
sonn-e-s.  anil  the  developtnent  of  tourism  and 
r<vreatii»n  jH>tentiaI  The  pn^ptvsod  ledtsla- 
tion  will  permit  thp  QuinaleU  business 
c.»inmltlee.  sub(.x-t  to  the  appnnal  of  tb«> 
S«vre;ary  of  the  Interior,  to  decide  how  thf 
Juds'tnent  funds  will  bo  pn^rametl. 

J*  Ti)5  (Jackson.  M.MiNrsi>Nl.  Piihllc  I^«w 
8i>  WKt  to  prt>vide  for  tlie  ass«>!vsin[;  of 
Iiulian  iru.-»t  and  restricted  laniis  within  the 
l.ummt  IndLtiidikini;  projtvt  on  th*  Lnmmt 
liuli.ui  Keservation  tii  tlie  State  of  Wash- 
tuitton.  through  a  dralnajje  and  dikinfc  dis- 
trict ftwmed  utider  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Ihe  purp<.ici<vs  oi  this  lejttslatiou  are  to  per- 
mit lands  withm  the  lAimml  diking  district 
to  l>e  included  in  a  new  district  under  the 
l.jws  oi  the  suue  of  WiVshUigton  :uid  to  direct 
tho  S<\retary  of  Uio  lutonor  to  cancel  all  out- 
si.iiututt;  ch.irges  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  ftnd  to  use  previously 
coltfvted  assesssuent*  to  pay  for  iussessmcnta 
in    Uxt    future    by    Ui«    new    State    district. 


Under  llir  law,  the  FcUerwl  aovornment 
woiiUI  Iw  rellrvod  of  «ny  renpon.ilblllty  for 
further  operation,  maintenance,  betterment, 
or  ronNtriictloii  of  thl«  Indian  project. 

H  8l)a  (Man.s»i»:i.d.  CIuuitninii.  llAnrrrrr). 
rubllc  l4iw  III)  I.'IO:  Ti)  amend  tho  act  of 
June  III.  liiMft  (4t)  auu.  MW) .  an  aincndctl. 
relatliiK  lo  Ihe  TIIiikII  and  Ilahla  Tiidlan/i  of 
Alanka.     The    p>u|KnM<    of    thl.s    1<-Klftlal  Ion    In 

10  aineiwl  the  111.!.')  art  to  iletino  TIliiKlt  and 
llalda  Indliin.-i  and  to  recoKnI/o  a  central 
couiiill  which  would  have  authority  to  make 
pliiiin  for  the  use  of  JiidKinent  run<l«  eX|>ected 
to  l>e  awardi'tl  Ihe  tril>e«  In  the  very  near 
future.  It  wouhl  also  anthorl/.e  tlie  ad- 
vancement und  cxiHMulUiiio  tif  any  appro- 
priation t^t  s.ill.fy  the  JudKment  for  any 
piMixme  iiiilliorl/ed  by  the  tillUlal  central 
conmll.  Includlnn  [wr  capita  paymenUs.  and 
for  the  prrparalloii  of  a  cuneiit  roll  «>f  all 
TlliiKlt   aiul    llalda    Indlaiw.      Umler    the    law 

11  Is  re<|ulrcd  that  followliin:  appr«>prlutlon 
of  funds  to  satisfy  the  nwartl.  TIIiikU.  and 
llalda  Indians  nhall  xulimlt  an  additional 
Icnl.'.liillve  proposal  provldliiK  for  the  u:.e  of 
their  money  luuied,  u|K>n  approved  plans  and 
recommendations. 

H    Hia   (J.\<  KsoN.  by  rec(ue>.l  )  :    To  provide 
r«>r    Ihe   termination    of    Ke<leral    nupervlslon 
over  Ihe  properly  «)f  the  t^onfiHlerated    Trllx^a 
of   Colvllle    Iiidtaim    locattHi    In    the   State    of 
Wiu.hlnK.lon    aiui    Ihe    lndlvUlu.il    membcrM 
thereof.  aiKl   l.>r  olhrr  puriKXies.      As  a  re;.ult 
of    a    directive    In    section    fi    of    Public    l.aw 
77:l.  H4th   t^oiiKiess.   the   IlU!ilne!*.s  Council   of 
Ihe   t\inrc<teral<Hl   Trll>es  of   folvllle   Indiana 
submitted  propose<l  IcKlsliitlon  provldlnn  for 
the   termination  of   V'l-ileral  supervl.sUm  t)ver 
the    pr«HM>rly    of   the    trllH's.     After    hearliiKa 
on  Ihe  pro|>oM<d  Ic^lstatlnn  In  the  HJllh  t'on- 
(r.rpy->*.  Senator  Jack.son  was  reqiicsU-il  (o  lii- 
tro<liic4>   S.    141:«.      A.s    passed    by    the   Senate, 
the   bill    provides   for  n   referendum   and    the 
rem.alnluK    pn>vlslon8    i>f    the    bill    shall    be- 
come eiriHllve  only  If  a  majority  i>r  the  votliiK 
acliill    niemlMMs  oi    Ihe   trllx««  approve.     The 
bin    provides    for    the    oloslnn    of    the    tribal 
rolLs.    the   ni»<liiiln«   of  lUl    laiul   reconls.   anil 
the  appr,ils.il  by  three  ((Ualinixl  Independent 
appraisers    of    all    tribal    aa.sel."».     'I  heieaflcr. 
Individual    mcmlH>rs    of    the    tribes    will    Iw 
aifordrHl  a  rlnht  lo  withdraw  from  the  tribes 
anil  ha\e  tbelr  sb.in^s  of  trlbiU  property  con- 
vert Cil  to  money  and  paid  to  them  or  to  re- 
main In  the  lrlb«>  and  piutlclpale  in  a  tribal 
mana^^cment  program.     Such  amounts  of  the 
tribes"  tlmberlaiids  as  would  be  recpilred  to 
be  sold  would  be  purchaseil  by  the  Secretary 
of    AKrlculturo    and    deslRnatod    as    national 
f«)ie.st    lands.     Other  properly  would   be  sold 
im  a  competitive  bid  basis,  except  that  prop- 
erty   belonging    to    thivie    remaining    in    the 
tribe  shall  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  private 
corporation    or    trustee.      This    legislation    is 
similar  lo  the  Klamath  Termination  Act  of 
lH:i4.    nie  bill  passcii  the  Senate  on  July  2J. 
and  It  Is  uiulirsiood  that  the  House  Interior 
^■ommlttee    plans    to   hold    further    hearings 
on  It  during  l<)i!,'i. 

S  liUH  (.Ankkr.son.  Montoya^  :  To  author- 
ize the  SecreUiry  of  tJ»e  Interior  to  give  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Pnebloe>  of  Acoma.  Sandia. 
Sivnta  Ana.  and  Zia  Uie  beneficial  interest 
in  cert.ain  federally  owned  lands  heretofore 
set  aside  for  school  or  ndmlnlstraiive  pur- 
pivses.  The  purpose  of  S.  IPiH  is  to  nutlior- 
ii-.o  the  Sivretury  of  the  Interior  to  give  in 
trust  lo  the  Pueblos  of  Acom.-*.  Sandia.  SanUi 
Ana.  and  Zia  in  New  Mexico  Uie  bcnetlciHl 
Interi'st  in  cerudn  feiienUly  owned  lands  and 
Improvements  when  they  are  no  longer 
needed.  The  lands  (approximately  435  acres) 
were  .<iet  aside  for  school  or  ndmlnistratlve 
use.  T)»e  value  of  the  lands  and  improve- 
ments Is  approxlin.itely  $31,000.  The  bill 
Biso  provides  th.it  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission shall  couj^tder  the  value  of  the 
property  conveyed  by  the  bill  In  connection 
with  any  claim  which  the  named  Pueblos 
ni.iy  have  before  the  Indl.in  Claims  Commls- 
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itlon.     -nio   bill   jHissed    the  Senulo  on  July 

a.  IO:»B  (nini.r.  Cannon):  To  amend  the 
Indian  Long-'Ierm  Leiuilng  Act.  The  pur- 
p<me  of  H.  19:»8  Is  U)  permit  leases  of  Indian 
land  on  (he  fyrainld  Lake  Ueservatlon  i„ 
Nevada  for  bunlnoss  und  other  purpiMea  to 
Iw  mailo  for  ii  term  of  up  to  Ol»  years  En- 
aclment  of  H.  l»:iu  is  needed  to  permit  l 
leiute  with  li  term  long  enough  to  enable 
a  prospective  lessee  to  obUiln  lliianclng  for 
the  recreational  development  that  la  con- 
templated. The  lV.'>-Nquare-mlle  lake,  lo- 
cated entirely  within  the  reHervatlon.  offers 
excellent  |Kiteiillal  for  waler-orlenied  recrea- 
tional development.  Iho  bill  piuiscd  the  Sen- 
lite  on  July  'Si. 

II  it.  VO.'i'rIvale  I.uw  H025:  To  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  approxlmutely  ao  acres  of 
land  to  the  heirs  of  Adam  Jones.  Creek  In- 
dian, not  enrolled.  The  subject  land  uihim 
the  death  ol  the  alloll(>e  became  part  of  the 
Creek  Ueservatlon.  subject  to  reui;slgniiu'nt 
to  a  cooperative  group  of  Creeks  or  to  an 
individual  Indian.  Hie  Tribe,  by  ret.olullon 
dated  July  27.  I(»(i3.  waived  whatever  rl»jht.s 
the  (.'reek  Nation  might  have  In  the  land  iind 
recommended  that  leglslallon  be  intnutiiced 
conveying  the  properly  to  the  heirs  of  the 
orlKlnal   allottee. 

II  U,  r)H(iO.  Public  Law  80-107:  To  iinieiid 
the  law  rel.iling  to  the  llnal  dlsposUlonof  the 
properly  of  ihe  Choctaw  Tribe.  Tlie  purpo.se 
of  the  bill  Is  to  extend  by  3  years  the  time 
within  which  certain  provisions  of  the  act 
of  AnguRt  -JR.  loriO.  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  termlniitlon  of  Federal  8ur>ervlslon  and 
control  over  certain  Choclaw  land.s.  would 
be  completed.  Problems  have  arisen  In  con- 
nection with  title  to  various  lands  owned  by 
the  Indians,  and  it  Is  believed  that  ndditlonnl 
time  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  Tribe 
to  com))lete  several  lawsuits  In  which  It  U 
now  ent:aged  with  respect  to  tribal  lands 
H  H.  9041,  Private  I.iiw  m  :10:  To  restore  to 
the  heirs  of  the  Indian  grantor  certain 
tribal  land  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
The  purpose  of  II  IJ  0041  is  to  grant  a  2';,- 
ncre  parcel  of  land  lo  the  heirs  of  Jack  Small 
I'liicoln.  an  Indian,  who  donated  the  same  to 
the  Iowa  lYlbe  of  Oklahoma.  Since  the  tribe 
has  no  furlher  need  for  the  site.  Its  buslne.ss 
committee  requested  legislation  conveying 
the  l.iiid  lo  Mr.  Lincoln's  heirs. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Snbcom- 
nilttee  on  Indian  AITalrs  held  hearings  on  S. 
9t>.  Senator  Andkiusons  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
dian Long-Term  Leasing  Act;  and  S.  2190. 
to  amend  the  law  establishing  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund,  and  S.  2197.  to  provide 
for  guaranty  and  Insurance  of  loans  to  In- 
dians and  Indian  organizations,  sponsored 
by  Senators  MKriALr.  McCiovern,  and   Bur- 

DUK. 

SerriAL  Committke  Action  Relating  to 
Indian  Affairs 

On  Atigust  25.  1065.  the  Sen.Tte  Interior 
Committee  adopted  a  eojnmlttee  re.<5olution 
c<»ncernlng  the  Kall.spel  Tribe  of  W;ishlng- 
ton  state. 

Tlie  Indlnn  Claims  Commission  awarded 
the  Kall.spels  $2.7  million  In  compensation 
for  lands  taken  by  the  United  States;  and 
by  legislation  cnact^'d  In  the  88tli  Congress, 
the  Tribe  was  authorized  to  use  these  funds 
for  Individual  or  tribal  purposes  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Committee's  report  accompanying  the 
1964  legislation  suggested  that  before  the 
Tribe's  proposed  plan  for  use  of  the  Judg- 
ment was  Implemented  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Investigate  the  practicality 
of  placing  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  hands  of  a  private  State- 
licensed  trustee.  Negotiations  have  been 
under  way  during  the  past  year  with  private 
trustees. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  recommends  the  use  of  a  part 
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of  the  tribal  funds  for  family  housing  plans 
'Uid  trlbual  projects  but  Bpocines  that  ap- 
proximately $1,700,000  of  the  total  Judgment 
Khould  he  placed  with  a  corporate  trustee 
for  management  purposen.  Tills  will  be  the 
(irst  liiBUmoc  in  which  a  Judgment  awarded 
H  tribe  IH  placed  with  a  non-Federal  trustee, 
and  It  1«  expected  that  In  the  future  similar 
rccoinmeiuiatlons.  will  be  made  Involving 
other  Irlbes  where  that  ortlon  would  be  ap- 
propriate. The  committee  has  expressed 
lt,;iir  as  being  iiiixlouH  to  protect  these  large 
judgment  fiimls  from  dbslpatlon  and  to 
prciicrve  the  fiindH  and  the  income  for  the 
bcnollt  of    the   individual  Indians. 

Tlie  Kallsi>el  Tribe  coiislHts  of  about  155 
nieiiibcrH.  and  tho  reservation  of  approxi- 
mately ten  thousand  iicrcH  is  hKatcd  in  the 
northeiiiJt  section  of  Washington  SUite.  It 
Is  believed  that  a  i)rlvatc  trustee  in  man- 
iiglng  tlie  Tribe's  funds  will  be  able  to 
invest  in  dlversilled  Ht(K:kK  and  bonds,  thus 
uwairlng  steady  income,  and  will  also  be 
m  a  position  to  advise  the  Tribe  on  nny 
biislnesH  oj)portunitlc8  that  may  become 
available  in  the  area  of  the  reservation. 


SiiiiroMMirrKE  on  Ti-rritouik.s  and  In.sui.ar 
Affairs     Sknatok     Henky      M.      Ja(:k.son, 

ClIAIUMAN 

T!io  Hiibcommlttce  on  Territories  and  In- 
Kiil.ir  Alfalrs  has  responslbilltyXor  measures 
relating  to  the  Insular  possessions  of  the 
Unlte<'  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Ulco.  and  the  'lYu.st  Territory  of  the  Piicinc 
Islands,  except  tho.se  measnrcf;  alfectlng  their 
revenue  and  appropriations. 

Of  the  8  bills  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 3  were  reported  and  subsequently 
enacted   Into  law.     They  arc  as  follows: 

S.  2154  (jAiK.soN.  Javits).  Public  Law  89- 
m:  To  amend  the  act  establishing  the 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  purpose  of 
S.  2154  is  to  amend  tlie  act  of  February  20, 
1904.  establishing  the  United  Stales-Puerto 
Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
Rico,  by  extending  the  date  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Comml.sslon's  final  report  and 
Increasing  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Commission's  operation. 

Public  Law  88-271   established  the  United 

Stiiter.-Puerto  Rico  Commission  to  study  all 

factors  which  have  a  beiuing  on  the  future 

relationship  between  the  United  States  and 

i  Puerto   Rico.     The    1904   act   authorized   an 

t  appropriation   of  $250,000  for   the  Commls- 

1  slon    to   perform    its   task.     The   government 

of  Puerto  Rico  appropriated  an  equal  sum  as 

lUs  crntrlbutlon  to  the  Conmilssion's  work. 

The    Commission's    tinal    report    was    to   be 

submitted    to    the    President.   Congress,    the 

Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Legislative 

Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico  not  later  than  the 

opening  day  of   the  2d  session  of  the   89th 

Congress. 

Because  of  the  elections  of  1964,  both  on 
the  mainland  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
mission was  \inable  to  begin  Its  work  as 
I  romptly  i\s  had  been  hoped.  Following 
the  elections  there  were  4  changes  in  the 
Commission's  total  membership  of  13. 
While  considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
authoilzing  and  preparing  studies,  these 
cannot  be  completed  in  the  time  authorized. 
Tlie  additional  funds  are  necessary  in  part 
because  of  the  extension  of  time  which  the 
Commission  requires  to  complete  Its  work 
and  becatise  the  studies  authorized  by  the 
Connnlssion  are  broader  than  originally  en- 
visioned. 

S.  2154  would  amend  the  existing  law  by 
authorizing  a  maximum  appropriation  of 
$465,000,  an  Increase  of  $215,000.  A  similar 
increase  in  funds  will  also  be  authorized  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  bill 
extends  the  time  for  submission  of  the  final 
report  until  September  30.  1966.  a  period  of 
9  months  beyond  the  present  requirement. 


HR.  8720.  Public  Law  89-100:  To  amend 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  legislative  salaries  and  expenses 
by  the  government  of  Guam.  The  purpose 
of  H.R.  8720  is  to  vest  In  the  government  of 
Ouam  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  and  allow- 
ances of  members  of  its  legislature  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  from 
local  revenues  rather  than  from  Federal  ap- 
propriations. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  26  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  (48  U.S.C.  1421d(e))  fixes  the 
basic  compensation  of  members  of  the  Guam 
Legislature  at  $15  per  day  while  the  legisla- 
ture is  in  session  and  provides  for  payment 
of  the  same  by  the  United  States.  All  other 
legislative  expenses  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam. 

The  Guam  liCgislaturc  is  composed  of  21 
members  who  serve  2-year  terms.  The  legis- 
lature In  charged  with  responsibility  for  en- 
acting all  local  laws.  Regular  sessions  are 
held  annually  and  may  not  exceed  60  calen- 
dar days.  Special  sessions  of  not  more  than 
14  days  in  length  may  be  convened  by  the 
Governor. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  8720  will  permit  the 
Legislature  of  Guam  to  determine  and  pay 
its  own  salaries  and  allowances.  This  will 
result  in  a  modest  saving  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  approximately  $23,000  a  year. 

H.R.  8721,  Public  Law  89-98:  To  amend  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  legislative  sal- 
aries and  expenses  by  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  8721  is 
to  vest  In  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  and  allow- 
ances of  members  of  Its  legislature  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  from 
local  revenues  rather  than  from  Federal 
appropriations. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
487,  499),  as  amended  (14  U.S.C.  1572(e)). 
fixes  the  basic  compensation  of  each  of  the 
1 1  members  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature 
iit  $000  per  annum  and  provides  for  payment 
thereof  by  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
each  legislator  who  Is  away  from  the  Island 
of  his  residence  receives  $20  per  diem  while 
the  legislature  is  actually  In  session.  These 
allowances  arc  also  paid  by  the  United 
States. 

The  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
charged  with  re.sponslbillty  for  enacting  all 
local  laws.  Its  regular  sessions  may  con- 
tinue for  60  days  per  year.  Special  sessions 
not  in  excess  of  30  days  a.  year  may  be  con- 
vened by  the  Governor. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  8721  will  permit  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature  to  determine  its 
own  salaries  and  allowances  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  usual  veto  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  will  result  in  a  modest  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  about  $14,000 
a  year. 


THE   NATO   PARLIAMENTARIANS' 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference  which  was  held  in 
New  York  froni  October  4  through  8. 
The  conference  provided  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  exchange  views  on  recent 
events  and  future  prospects  in  Western 
Europe.  Many  delegates  told  me  that 
they  thought  that  the  debate  at  this  con- 
ference had  been  more  provocative  and 
profitable  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Two  particularly  excellent  and  vigor- 
ous speeches  were  given  at  the  confer- 
ence which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  One  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent  Humphrey,   and  another  by  Mr. 


Manlio    Brosio,    Secretary    General    of 
NATO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  speeches  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  12,  commending 
the  Vice  President,  on  his  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Vice  President  Hubert  HuMPHRrr 
at  the  11th  Annual  Session,  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference,  New  York, 
October  4  to  9,  1965 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  welcome  you  here 
today  to  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the 
President.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  do  so 
as  a  fellow  NATO  Parliamentarian  who  has 
attended  your  meetings  in  the  past,  has  al- 
ways followed  your  activities  with  the  keen- 
est Interest,  and  is  looking  forward  to  con- 
versations with  a  number  of  old  friends  in 
this  distinguished  group. 

The  tradition,  in  opening  such  interna- 
tional meetings.  Is  for  someone  from  the  host 
country  to  greet  the  delegates  with  general 
be  benign  expressions  of  good  will. 
I  would  like  to  do  more  than  that. 
For  you  are  leaders  In  developing  political 
thinking  in  your  countries.  You  are  the 
men  and  women  who  provide  legislation  to 
back  up  needed' policies.  You  are  key  figures 
in  advancing  the  common  Interests  of  our 
Atlantic  partnership. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  about  the  future  of  that  partner- 
ship. 

Its  object  is  to  strengthen  peace.  This  is 
surely  the  supreme  task  of  our  age.  In  the 
nuclear  era,  there  can  be  no  alternative. 

Peace  will  not  be  secured  merely  by  put- 
ting out  fires,  as  they  occur.  We  must  build 
a  world  in  which  they  will  be  less  likely  to 
break  out  in  the  first  place. 

This  means  trying  to  build  the  kind  of 
world  order  envisaged  In  the  U.N.  Charter: 
one  in  which  men  everywhere  can  enjoy  more 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  in  which  emerg- 
ing countries  can  maintain  and  strengthen 
their  freedom,  in  which  aggression  can  be 
deterred  and  the  root  causes  of  tension  and 
confilct  can  be  effectively  addressed. 

The  Atlantic  countries  have  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility in  building  such  a  world.  Their 
resources  and  talents  are  essential  to  the 
task. 

But  even  these  resources  and  talents  will 
only  suffice  If  they  are  concerted.  No  one  of 
us  is  strong  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  day  alone.  That  is  the  meaning  of  At- 
lantic partnership. 

An  effective  partnership  must  be  based  on 
the  concept  of  equality:  equality  of  effort, 
and  equality  of  responsibility. 

It  is  to  such  a  partnership  that  my  country 
Is  dedicated.  As  President  Johnson  said  a 
few  months  ago,  "none  of  us  has  sought,  or 
win  seek,  domination  over  others." 

To  fulfill  the  promise  of  this  partnership, 
we  must  be  ready  to  break  new  ground,  as 
did  the  statesmen  who  first  constructed  the 
alliance. 

They  met  the  essential  need  in  building  a 
better  world:  They  prevented  war.  Since 
NATO  was  created,  the  territorial  integrity 
of  such  of  Its  members  has  been  maintained. 
For  almost  a  generation,  aggression  in  Europe 
has  been  deterred.  But  NATO  has  been 
more  than  a  shield  of  protection.  It  has  been 
a  wellspring  of  confidence  and  security  giv- 
ing impetus  to  prosperity  and  progress,  to 
economic  growth  and  political  cooperation. 
"We  must  make  sure  that  It  stays  this  way. 
We  must  maintain  and  strengthen  NATO, 
in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  military  presence 
which  changes  but  does  not  wither.  We 
must  preserve  the  structure  of  Joint  defense 
on  which  NATO's  success  has  rested.     It  is 
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Llii<  rltiM-  liilc^ritLidii  i>f  etfiirt  lliut.  dlullii- 
(;iili>hc*rt  NATO  rriiiii  all  prnvloiiH  ullluiK-m. 
Hill,  wr  iiiiirti  u<lu|il  lliiil  tili'iii  Itiru  li>  ftiiiliK- 
Inn  i-|l  I'llllinl  iiiirri 

(Hlic^r  iicniln  for  coiiimoii  tirlloii  hIho  rmt^rKn 
iiH  w«  iiiiiva  liilit  tlis  tlili'il  diH'iiUo  III  llio 
pi):. I.  war  nrii. 

II  In  lu  llil'ci-  of  lltonti  gifal  liprdu  lliiil  t 
wiiuiil  n|i>Mk  Lixliiy. 

Wo  mil  iL  <'i>iii-t<il  alxiiil.  mil'  it<  lloiin  111 
llir    K''**"!-    •'■MilliKMilH    til    llir    n<iiilli:     l.iilln 

AtlKTlcil.     Adii'il.     Illltl     Aniil.        VVi*     tllllrl     lli'l|l 

IIU'MO      pi-oplfM      nCllli'VP       lll«»      pI'lUO,       lIlP       fil'C- 

iliiiil.    iiliil    llir    piiiKi-fna    t.liiil    lliry    ntii'k 

'I'lilH  ciiIIh  (iir  iii'llmi  t  i  (-iiiinlliiiito  iiiiil 
liii  TIM  r  [\\ti  Adalitic  lliit.liiii:.'  iilil  1(1  ilrvrliip- 
lll({  I'oiliill  U*H.  Ill  llilri  lank  WO  lllithl.  Iiiko 
full  iiiluililiiK*'  '>r  lli<*  l)i'V(iliipiii<*lil  AMril.'.l.iiu'ti 
CiiliiliiUUo  itt   llir  t)!-:!'!!. 

II.    I'.iltn    for    ui'lloil    lii  t^xpiiiut    Wlil'lil    (illilf. 

'I'lti.t  iiii'iiiia  dial  W(i  cttiiiiol  utitird  lu  Inl  Uto 
KiMiiiody  niuiut  ritll. 

II  riilln  (or  lu-tluii  III  oiiliir^tf  World  niouo- 

liiry  ri'.HiTvi'ii  III  lii«<«'l.  Ilio  liiiK.l  pi't<miliiK  lo- 
ipili'fliiriiH  of  liollk  (Icvrtopliit;;  and  lliiliin- 
liliitl.'.iHl  iirr.iti 

VVIii'tlicr  acllnli  In  l.ikcli  In  I'liili  of  IIkv'iO 
flrlil.-i  Will  itfptMiil.  in  K""^'  pill  t.  on  how 
ttrrloii.-ily  your  coiiiilrlc.-t  and  liiliio  addroHn 
Itii'M*  l.4:,k.i  For  11  In  our  ro.-ioiiri'c.t  anil  oiir 
t.klllH  lliiU  arc  In  Kood  p:irl  Involvi-d. 

'Ihti  iir«dti  of  i<inrrKln({  lounlilrn  tonlliimi 
lo  Kriiw.  A.s  In  Kiiropo  iitli-r  World  War  II. 
Ilirlr  Hrrmlly  a«  well  n.i  llnMr  Kiowlh  iiiiimL 
lip  a^niirrtl.  If  tlify  are  n<il  to  lii-coino  a  fot  iin 
III  r\«'r   w  IdiMilniJ!  conlllrl.. 

All    of    u.-i    liavo   u   nlako    in    thai   m*riiillv 
'Mm    AllanlU'    natli.na   raniiol   .-iiirvlvo   ii.-i   an 
l.'.laiid    of   .■•tahlllly    In   a    World    of   cliao.s. 

■flio  tliri-alrt  to  lltin  soonrUy  ni.iy  Up  kuIiIIi- 
or  liiillii-rl.  lliat  iliu'M  noL  inako  tlii'in  any 
lcrt.1  roivl. 

A  b««ttor  worUl  i-annol  ho  hiilll  hy  ttirntiK 
nway  tron\  th«»  dintiuill  ami  danK<'roU:i  hiuil- 
n«v.»  of  ineftliiK  i  ho.io  lliri-at.s. 

riil.-i  l.s  I'oiiinioii  biinliir.'iH,  h«'«-.m:.o  nil  our 
lnti'rc«t.ti  iiro  iil  nlaki'. 

I'oUtli-iil  coiLMiillatlon  .'.hould  ho  tho  nwaiiH 
of  (liHCharKinK  I'oiniium  hn:>ln<>M.-<  tlu*  nu-an.s 
ol  lU-rlvliiK  a(  I'oiiunon  ait  Ion. 

«uoh  i-on.iiiltat  Ion.  In  tl;i  ipilol  way.  l.s 
f.VaduuUy  hrcoinliiK  it  hahlt  In  th««  iilll  in«-t« 
'Ihrrr  iiro  now  fi'W  HtihJoiM.i  of  Intorniil  loinil 
liuporl.inco  whli-h  arc  not  di.-n-ii'>s««<l.  <lay  In 
and  il.iy  ont.  hy   thf  North   Allanllc  Council. 

Ntorc  iii'oil.s  to  Ih'  (loiio.  Thn  practlco  of 
hrln^lii':  tonelhor  tho  nonlor  oltU'lals  who 
liaM'  ri-.ni>on.sihlllty  In  homo  ^ovt'i  iuiumUm 
l>ii.M  horn  .s\n-<-oi«.ifnl  In  tha  l^KCO  It  ni.iy 
provo   Inoroa.slnKly  rowardlnn  In   N-ATt). 

lnllni!>to  and  oontlnnliiK  I'oncort  of  ai-tlon 
l.i  al.-;o  fiw<lrrfd  hy  parllaniiMitary  mootlni'^ 
^nrh  a.s  lliiH  The  pro|HiNi>l  for  an  .Mliintic 
A-iMoinhly.  whifh  hu.s  been  approved  hv  Ihl.s 
v:ro«ip.  Irnik.t  to  t\\t>  tiiiine  end.  1  hope  U  I'an 
ho  (nlitllod. 

Hut.  Irt  IIS  be  i-lcnr:  CiHu-.titliitlon  will  not 
ho    a-Hsurod    hy    efreetlve    n>efh;inl.snia    iiloiie. 

'Vht'  r<vv|H>n8llillUles  uiul  hiirden.s  of  Oi>ni- 
inon  rtTorl  pi>  liatul  in  hand.  Con.siilt :it Ion 
will  t>e  otTe*'ilvo  In  the  tlo>?rop  that  U  looks 
to  ai"tu>n  t'oinmon  dool.slon.s  will  foine  nio.-.t 
readily  tv)  thiHie  roimlrle.s  willing?  lu  hh.iro 
In  tlio  etlort  th.il  those  ileilsUm.s  govorix. 

I  turn  now  to  ft  secoi\d  iirea  In  whU-h  Joint 
notion  l.s  neeiled:  nvertluK  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  under  national  oontro). 

There  will  b«»  no  net-urlly  for  nny  of  our 
eoiuitrles  If  the  iiuthorlty  to  let  Uxvse  these 
wo-HKins  prollferatt»«. 

There  are  three  ways  In  which  the  Atlantic 
ti.it U>ns  can — and  must  act  tojjetJter  to  avert 
this  iH"rll. 

First,  we  must  assure  th.-M  Atlantic  itii- 
elear  iirrungentents  otTer  our  European  jxirt- 
ners  an  etTectlve  alternfttlve  to  nntlon.ol  sj*s- 
tenus  of  deterrence. 

It  is  natursU  that  Eiirope.in  conntrles. 
with  new  strength  and  confldence.  Bhould 


Wlnli    to    play    n    l.irgcr    role    In    their    own 
dofoiine. 

My  iM>iintry  In  roiidy  l<i  Join  with  tlieiii  lu 
«)no<!llv»  lU'Uoii  Lu  Ihlii  niKl. 

Thore  will  l>e  coiilliiulnK  dlMMiiutlun  of 
ttititit  ui!llon  uuiuiiK  Uitcrentrd  iiutlouM  In  the 
poi'liKl  itlioud. 

We  niiitit  iiliMi  (voiinldnr  how  boitl  l.ii  iiiocl 
Hio  <-on<'oriitt  of  koy  noitiiuiloar  counlrleH 
oiiUildo  the  Allaiillr  area  I'oliiinriiti  whirh 
liil^^lil  othorwlnn  iiiovo  thono  coiliiLllon  to 
t'oiwildi-r  iiiilloiial  ilotorrenciv 

l.aiit  Oclolx^r  rio.Mldoiil  Johiimiii  Huld.  In 
tipe.ikliiK  of  thn  llrnt  Cliliienn  ( 'oniinuiilut 
iiilt'lear  oxplonlon:  "Tho  iiatloiiit  that  do  not 
tioek  iitii'lear  woapoiitt  tun  hn  hure  that  II  they 
nood  our  tiure  niipport  af.-uln..t  rioiiio  ihri-iit  ut 
iiiK'lear  hiarkinull,  I  hen  I  hey  will  have  It." 

I  hopo  that  liilitrrnlod  Allanllc  ii.tlloii.-t 
t'.iii  work  loffollier  in  the  Dulled  NalloiiN.  lit 
dliiarniiuiient  nt)(;ol.latlonH.  and  elnewhiru  ut 
ttookliif;  wity/i  to  fiilllll   thin  phrd^e. 

Wo  inurtt  iiIno  (Hintlnuo  tu  Huvk  u  coniinuu 
itpproaeli  to  ariii:i  iii-|{otlatloiiH  wUlt  the 
V.HHU. 

Ill  the  r<"ioiit  (ioiiova  tNinforonc-e  a  larn" 
iiirii.-itire  of  Weiitorn  a^^reeinoiit  w.iu  reached 
on  a  propoMi'd  lionprollleiallon  Irealy  Wo 
hope  that  llie  Soviet  Union  will,  over  time, 
reionnldor  Itii  ahiujit  rejui-tloti  ol  tlilu 
propiNial. 

At  thiM  Haine  (•oiiforence.  koy  nucleiir 
cupithlo  eonntrtoM  made  tUnir  (hit  rediutlonti 
III  e.xl.-itliiK  iiuclour  itriii.imentti  i^oiild  play  an 
liiiporlai'it  piirt  In  oiirouriiKliiK  and  In.'iiirlli^ 
noiiprollleral  ion.  Alnl>iis.Midor  (.ioldherr^  han 
roi'i'ittly  litld  heloro  tho  llnltotl  Natlon.s  Ainor- 
tcati  prtipot^alM  for  treo'/.lnt;  iiiiil  reduclnt; 
nuoloar  nipalillltles. 

Ill  soeklii^  to  roiliico  iiriiianient-t,  ii.-i  In 
other  iiroaH  of  iiot^'ol  lalioii  with  the  U-HSK., 
W'e.stern  iinlly  will  lie  e.s.'.rnl  lal.  1(  there  In 
to  be  any  ihaiico  of  HUOcesM.  AtlaiUlo  lia- 
tloiiH  that  Come  to^ei.lier  to  share  In  nuclear 
dofoiise  should  nhiirc,  no  h-.ss.  In  the  soarcli 
for  priidoiit  wa.N.i  ol  llmlllUK  the  htirdcii..  and 
d.iiiKerH  of  that  dolcnse. 

lint  di'lon.-:e  ol  Ihe  nlaliiH  (|Uo  l:i  not  Koml 
enouKli  )tH  II  purpose  of  Atliiiillc  action.  Jit 
trying  to  hiilld  ii  better  world  we  must  ueek 
pcaeelully  lo  erode  the  traffic  uiid  iliinece.s- 
aary  dK  l.slon  of  Kurope. 

The  natlon.-i  of  Ka.sterii  Kiiropc  :tre  llndliiK 
now  paths.  lMo:-.or  eonlacts  helvvoon  these 
iiatloiiH  and  the  All.intlc  world  <-an  best  bo 
HoUKlil  on  II  basis  ol  common  tiiiilcrstaiidlni; 
lit  the  West. 

The  elfort  to  ilovclop  such  closer  contacts  la 
not  directly  iiKatii:!  tiny  nation,  lea.it  of  all 
the  ^^ovl^•l  Union.  We  seek  to  end  exlsllnj; 
divisions  in  Kurope,  not  to  create  now  ones. 

'I'lie  nuH.t  urovlous  of  these  existlnt^  tllvl- 
nloni  Is  the  entorced  partition  of  Oonnany. 
The  Herman  people,  like  any  other,  must  bo 
allowed  to  choose  and  shape  Us  own  future. 
The  need  Is  to  iilTord  the  Ciennan  people  that 
choice,  while  meeting  the  security  conceniH 
til  all  with  a  stake  In  Kuropeaii  peace. 

I  hiive  spoken  of  tlolds  In  which  action  Is 
required.  There  Is  tho  need,  an  well,  for  our 
nlllance  to  more  greatly  develop  our  co- 
operation In  such  fields  us  outer  space.  For 
we  nuist  tof-ether  Insure  that  space  will  be 
a  source  of  mans  peaceful  progre.sa  and  not  n 
threat  to  that  progreas. 

In  each  of  these  things,  the  key  to  suc- 
cess will  be  common  etTort.* 

Atlantic  nations  which  mount  such  elTort 
win  have  doite  much  to  carry  forward  the 
purpose  of  their  partnership :  crenting  a 
better  world. 

If  we  fall  nnrt  fall  npnrt.  future  penerntlons 
may  well  look  back  on  our  time  as  we  look 
bAck  on  the  period  between  the  wars:  nn 
Interlude  In  which  men  forgot  the  hiirsU 
lessons  of  disaster,  and  thus  lost  the  chance 
to  build  nnew. 

The  need  Is  clear. 

It  Is  for  each  of  us  here  to  help  decide 
whether  It  will  be  met. 


Aoiir.i.iH  iiy  Mani.io  Ukomio,  Hkckktart 
tiiiNKitAi,  or  NATO,  to  the  NATO  Paiu.ia- 
micntarianm'  CioNKt.itrNi  r,  Nrw  Youk,  Oc- 
■rouKK  4,  mtUi 

Mr.  (Chairman,  ladleH  und  gentlemen,  for 
the  riiM'oiHl  time,  I  have  the  honor  und 
pleiuiiii'<<  of  ttddrotislii|{  ym;  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  l>n  floliiK  so  In  the  United  .Slaicn, 
Where  for  over  0  unror^v■ttable  years.  I  rep- 
rcnoiiLi-d  my  couiilry  and  made  no  iiiuny 
friends.  Tho  world  In  general  und  tlio  At- 
lantic Allliince  in  iiarticiiliir  present  u:i  with 
no  many  problems  to  dls<Miim  und  so  many 
cjiiircH  lor  eoiicorn,  lliat  I  will  spare  you  any 
liiillii-r  words  of  Inlrodiicllon  and  plunge 
tiiiiilglit  Into  my  subject. 

Novorlheless,  It  Is  lilting  that  I  should 
recall  that  Ills  llollnesH  I'ope  Paul  the  .Sixth 
ill  liore  lodiiy  In  thin  city  of  Now  York  on  n 
mission  of  peace  and  (V'od  will  whii'h  till  of 
iin.  1  iiiii  tuire.  Hiip|M>rt.  and  In  which  nil  of 
us  wi'.h  liliii  every  good  uiiccettM.  We.  Uio,  hi 
NA  TO  are  working  for  |H'aco  and  the  di-len.se 
ol  II  civlll/.iitloii  f<iiiiide<l  on  the  Ideals  and 
us|>irallons  of  whii'h  he,  for  mlllioiiii  all  over 
the  world.  Is  the  living  symbol  und  emlxKll- 
inciil.  And  Ihl.s  di-lensi^  demands  on  the 
one  hand  good  will,  charity,  und  l.oleraiieo, 
und  on  the  oilier,  llrnmesH  and  courage  lit 
liidni;  the  dlilU'iillh-ii  und  diiiigeru  of  this 
liiip:>i  lei  t   World. 

In  the  Western  World.  It  1«  universally  ue- 
ccptoil  by  the  allied  goveriimentn  that  the 
All. mill*  Alliance  Is  today  u.-i  necessary  as 
ever.  At  the  f.iiine  time,  all  of  us  iiri-  ii(j;reed 
that  Ihe  world  haii  changed  since  llllt),  and 
lh:it  the  iilllance  may  have  t(»  change  with 
It,  thoii^':h  here,  of  conrso.  Iti  where  the  ill- 
vorKonccs  start,  In  that  all  of  us  have  our 
own  idiMM  on  why  It  should  change  and  In 
wliiit  diroctloiis. 

First  of  all.  I  think  we  should  get  our 
inlnds  i-lear  on  one  point;  why.  and  for  what 
piirpo.seM,  is  the  ulllance  litlU  necessary? 
Only  IlitiM  »-iin  wo  u.sse.sa  the  elfecls  of  now 
sU.iialtons  on  the  alliance  Itself  und  deter- 
mine Whether  changes  are  necessary,  and, 
If  .'io.  In  What  direction  they  should  be. 

The  alliance  came  Into  being  owliit;  to  the 
Impir.illve  lued  to  defend  Western  Kuropo 
agalnct  Soviet  threats  und  pressure.  'I'ho 
I'r.igue  coup  und  the  Berlin  crisis  were  ut 
once  t!\e  (lelcrmlnliif;  ciiuso  of  ll,s  eslab- 
llthmeiit  and  the  Justltlcatlon  for  It.  The 
Inienllon  was  lo  re.store  the  balance  of  forces 
belwe«-n  the  free  world  und  Soviet  coniinu- 
tilsin;  und  this  was  nchleved-  Eurojie  was 
not  able  to  bring  this  about  on  her  own. 
She  needed  the  su|>porl  of  North  America, 
and  this  .'.upport  was  decisive.  At  that  time, 
tho  United  .States  had  ti  monopoly  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  und  this  In  Itself  was  suf- 
flcleut  to  check  .Soviet  expan.slonlsm. 

It  Is  true  that  American  nuclear  monopoly 
bus  been  succeeded  by  a  nuclear  balance  de- 
terring both  the  .Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
.Slates  from  roMirllng  to  force.  A  Chinese 
nu'lear  capability  has  emerged.  The  cont- 
niltmonts  of  the  United  States  In  Asia  and 
South  America  have  expaiidetl,  the  out.it nnd- 
Ing  ex.imple  being  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Kurope  has  achieved  a  remarkable  economic 
and  political  recovery,  and  bus  also  made 
considerable  progress  In  the  military  .-.phere. 
But  none  of  these  changes  have  oITected  the 
bn.'slc  realities  that  made  and  still  make  the 
nlllance  a  political  and  military  necessity. 
A  balance  of  forces  Is  still  necessary.  Soviet 
threats  and  Soviet  ])ressure  are  still  with  us. 

From  a  military  jwlnt  of  view,  it  Is  clear 
that  If  Soviet  aggression,  or  threatened  ng- 
gres<=lon.  has  been  averted,  this  Is  due  di- 
rectly and  entirely  to  American  military  sup- 
port for  Europe.  If  this  sup]>ort  were  to  be 
removed,  the  danger  would  at  once  revive. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  recovery  of 
Europe,  remarkable  though  it  may  be  as  a 
political  and  economic  achievement,  has  not 
reduced  the  disparity  between  the  military 
strength,  nuclear  or  conventional,  of  Europe, 
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gnd  that  of  the  United  Stales— or  for  that 
matter  the  ftfjylet  Union.  Tlie  gap.  If  any- 
thing, has  Increased,  Un  the  complication 
and  co«;t  of  modern  weap<jns  have  made  It 
jjnjxjsHlble  for  European  nations  to  com- 
pete with  America  or  the  Soviets.  The  bal- 
ante  of  force,  therefore,  both  now  and  for 
an  Indefinite  future,  can  be  maintained  only 
If  the  United  .States  remain  firmly  committed 
Bl  Kurope '«  side. 

lint  If  the  Miriat  of  military  aggres.slon  has 
been  averted  by  the  balance  of  ftjrcea,  pollt- 
ICiil  pressure  rontlnucs.  und  the  Soviet  |>ollt- 
Ical  danger  to  Europe  In  as  strong  as  ever, 
though  It  may  assume  more  subtle  forms. 
The  .Soviet  Union  l.t  still  involved  In  a  great 
poIHIcil  and  dliilomatlc  struggle  with  V/est- 
erii  Europe,  aimed  at  dividing,  wciilcenlng. 
and  If  possible,  destroying  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Any  disturbance  of  the  mllllary 
balance  would  have  an  immediate  elfect  on 
the  course  of  this  great  struggle.  It  Is  not 
tli:it  the  free  liifitltutlonK  of  Western  Europe 
rest  on  armed  forces.  On  the  contrary.  It  la 
the  CoinmunlBlH  who  have  never  dared  to  ex- 
pose their  system  to  the  free  expression  of  the 
public  will.  The  normal  prores.«5C8  of  democ- 
racy play  no  part  In  their  calculations. 
Their  weapons  are  political  und  military 
preK.ture  from  outside.  couple<l  with  sub- 
version and  penetration  from  within,  dema- 
gogy, and  violence. 

^  he  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  therefore 
may  no  longer  be  openly  threatening,  but  It 
rfiiuilns  an  aggressive  one  und  offensive  in 
the  sense  that  It  stipports  and  exploit*  every 
opportunity  to  extend  Soviet  authority  over 
Europe  by  undermining  and  dividing  tlie  At- 
lantic countries.  Convincing  evidence  of 
Soviet  Intentions  Is  altorded  by  their  refusal 
to  allow  a  solution  of  the  poliUcnl  problems 
of  Europe  and  In  particular  of  the  key  issue 
ol  (iermany.  The  allegation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  allow  German  reunification 
bccau.'.e  It  fears  a  war  ol  revenge  by  Germany 
will  not  hold  water.  On  the  contr.iry,  it  Is 
the  Soviet  Union's  deliberate  Intention  to 
exploit  the  persistent  and  understandable 
resentment  which  the  war  left  behind  It  In 
order  to  keep  Germany  weak  and  divided, 
and  foment  dl.scord  and  doubt  In  Europe 
over  the  German  problem. 

Uesponslblo  Soviet  leaders  are  too  Intelli- 
gent and  too  well  Informed  not  to  know  that 
even  a  reunited  Germany  could  never  be 
strong  enough  to  threaten  the  Soviet  Union 
who.se  population,  economic  resources  and 
military  capability  are  so  much  greater. 
They  also  know  perfectly  well  that  It  Is  pure 
fantasy  to  pretend  that  Germany,  even  If 
she  wished  to  do  so.  could  drag  Europe  or  the 
United  States  lnt.o  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  state  In  Europe  or  America  would 
be  prep.ired  to  countenance,  still  less  to 
Bupporl.  any  such  suppo.sed  German  rc- 
vanchlsm. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  should  be  easy 
for  the  Soviets  to  understand  that  the  best 
possible  guarantee  against  any  possibility, 
however  hypothetical,  of  an  isolated,  lunatic, 
single-handed  venture  by  Germany  against 
them  would  be  to  encourage  Germany  either 
to  merge  into  a  united  Europe  or  to 
strengthen  still  further  her  Atlantic  ties. 
In  either  event,  the  influence  of  the  al- 
liance, and  above  all  that  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  a  guarantee  of  restraint. 
But  the  Soviets  will  have  none  of  this— in 
public  anyway— though  I  would  not  insult 
their  Inteillgencc  by  Implying  that  they  do 
not  recognize  it  In  private.  They  want  n 
wenk  Germany.  They  want  to  divide,  and 
ultimately  to  control.  Europe:  and  they  find 
propaganda  about  German  revanchism  and 
an  llliisory  German  threat  extremely  useful 
for  the  purpose. 

In  this  situation  two  main  tasks  are  In- 
cumbent on  the  alliance  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  One  is  to 
maintain  the  military  balance,  which  has  de- 
terred and  will  continue  to  deter  aggression 
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and  blackmail;  and  the  other  is  to  preserve 
unity  of  political  action  between  the  Eu- 
ropean states  themselves  and  between  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States,  and  Canada.  If  It 
fatU  in  these,  Soviet  political  maneuvering 
win  in  the  long  run  find  a  wealc  spot  ol 
which  it  can  take  advantage  in  order  to  di- 
vide and  ultimately  to  control  us. 

Of  course,  many  p€oi)le  think  this  an  over- 
BlmpUtled  argument.     They  forget,  however, 
that  one  of  the  essential  virtues  of  political 
analysis  Is  precisely  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
problems  and  reduce  them  to  their  simplest 
expression.     In  politics  subtlety  may  engen- 
der doubt  and  inaction;  and  the  analysis  of 
a   problem  is   not  necessarily  superficial   be- 
cause It  is  simple.    There  arc,  however,  ob- 
Jectloti.'t   to  my  analysis  and  I  refer  to  only 
one  of  them.    It  Ir;  sild  that  quite  apart  from 
the  Atl:>ntic  Alliance  and  Its  military  forces, 
the  Sino-Sovlct  conflict  Is  In  It'.elf  suflicient 
to  Inhibit  the  Soviet  Union  from  pursuing  a 
policy  of  expansion  In  Europe.    The  conclu- 
sion IS  drawn  from  this  that  a  reduction  in 
American  commitments  In  Europe  might  re- 
duce  Soviet   hostility    or   even   bring   about 
tacit  cooperation  in  Asia.     Ibis  Is,  however, 
a  dangerous  Illusion  for  It  implies  that  Im- 
mediate results  may  be  expected  from  a  de- 
velopment which.  If  It  comes  at  all,  can  only 
be  a  very  long-term  one.     The  Soviet  Union 
Is  too  strong  to  need  to  fear  China;  and  It 
win  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.     In 
the   meantime  it  is  to  the  Soviets'  interest 
to    strengthen    their    position    vis-a-vis    the 
West  and  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  so. 
If  the  .Soviet  Union  Is  resisted  in  Europe,  it 
will  have  to  come  to  a  reasonable  settlement 
sw)ner  or  later.     If  on  the  contrary  it  finds 
weakness    and    disunion    those    will    be    ex- 
ploited.    It  the  Soviet  Union  finds  the  way 
wide    open    before    it    in    Europe,    this    will 
strengthen  its  position  on  the  western  front, 
and  give  It  a  stronger  poFture  in  confronting 
China  m  Asia.    But  If  the  Soviets  find  a  solid 
Europe  planted  firmly  In  their  path,  they  will 
liave  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Europe 
ill  order  to  deal  with  China. 

There  is  an  equally  dangerous  illusion  In 
some  European  countries  which  believe  that 
under  the  protection  of  the  Soviet- American 
nuclear  stalemate,  they  can  pursue  a  policy 
entirely  independent  of,  and  Indeed  contrary 
to,  that  of  the  other  allies.    In  some  cases, 
some  of  the  policies  they  adopt  Indeed  hap- 
pen to  be  coincidental  with  those  of  the  ad- 
ver.sarles  of  the  United  States  and  the  alli- 
ance.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  an  alliance  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states,  and  It  must  remain  so;  but 
the  policy  of  those  states  must  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  alliance  exists.     If  the 
alliance  is  not  animated  by  a  common  spirit, 
it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  dead  letter. 
Moreover,  no  state  in  the  alliance  as  it  is 
today,  and  certainly  no  European  state,  is 
any  longer  in  a  position  to  conduct  a  world 
policy   on   its   own   and   to   act    alone   as   a 
counterweight   to    the   power   of    the   Soviet 
Union— or,  looking  20  years  ahead,  the  power 
of  China. 

In  quite  another  direction,  there  are  those 
who  fear  the  expansion  of  the  commitments 
and  repponsiblllties  of  the  United  States  in 
Asia,  Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  These 
critics  hope  that  the  United  States  will  not 
extend  their  commitments  any  further,  but 
that  they  will,  on  the  contrary,  withdraw 
from  their  existing  commitments  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  order  to  conserve  their  strength 
for  the  vital  Atlantic  and  European  sectors. 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  true  that 
the  Atlantic  sector  should  be  for  all  of  us, 
including  the  Americans,  the  decisive  sector 
in  the  situation  as  It  is  today  and  is  likely  to 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  a  setback  for  the  United  States  in 
Asia,  for  example,  in  Vletniim.  would  also  be 
a  grave  setback  for  the  whole  of  the  West. 
Not  only  this,  but  an  American  retreat  or  a 
humiliating    compromise    in    Vietnam,    far 


from  ending  U.S.  commitment*  In  Asia,  would 
extend  them  on  an  even  greater  scale  to  all 
sorts  of  other  areas,  fr<xn  Thailand  to  the 
Philippines. 

All  these  causes  for  concern,  all  these 
subtleties  of  analysis,  do  not  affect  the  valid- 
ity of  the  essential  argument,  that  the  So- 
viet Union  must  continue  to  be  held  in  check 
in  Europe  by  the  balance  of  armed  force  and  , 
by  political  solidarity.  These  two  concepts 
remain  the  "raison  d  etre"  and  the  essential 
function  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  these  observations 
of  mine  may  serve  as  a  useful  starting  point 
for    the    consideration    of    a    problem    with 
which  you  are  cloeely  concerned  and  which 
you  have  discussed  very  knowledgeably  and 
very  seriously.     I  refer  to  what  has  become 
known  as  the  problem  of  the  reform  of  the 
alliance.     There    has   been    a    great   deal   of 
talk   about   this — perhaps   too  much.     What 
I  have  to  say  Is  this:  if  we  are  really  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  the  alliance  on  the  terms 
and  for  the  purposes  I  have  outlhied.  then 
there  is  no  danger  in  talking  about  reform. 
In  that  case,  reform  means  modification  or 
improvement   in   order   the  more  effectively 
to  pursue  agreed  aims.    Sometimes,  however. 
talk  of  reform  derives  from  a  certain  degree 
of  misunderstanding  of  the  situation.    It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  the  policy  of  blocs  is 
obsolete   and  that  we  must  think  of  some- 
thing else.     Such   critics  forget   that  it  is 
precisely   the  policy  of   blocs,  or  rather  al- 
liances, which  has  kept  the  peace  until  now 
and  may  bave  to  keep  it  in  the  future.     In- 
deed    the   dissolution   of   the   Western   bloc 
would   once   more  throw   the   international 
situation    into    anarchy,    thus    endangering 
peace     Ideas  of  this  nature  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  the  alliance  should   no  longer 
concern    itself   with    the   Soviet   threat   but 
should   do  something  different.     It  should, 
for  example,  direct  its  attention  to  China,  or 
the  uncommitted  world  and  its  problems  or 
try  to  solve  economic  and  social  problems  all 
over    the    world,    or    transform    itfeU    into   a 
eenuine  community.  In  which  case  it  is  sug- 
gested, it  would  be  able  to  do  all  these  things 

at  once.  ^.      .    .  . 

All  these  lines  of  argument  are  directed  in 
reality  not  to  the  reform  of  the  alliance  but 
toward  turning  it  into  something  which 
may  be  an  alliance,  which  may  be  an  associ- 
ation but  which  would  certainly  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  at  present.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  some  of  these  ideas  are  based, 
as  I  have  said,  on  a  failure  to  realize  the 
facts.  Others  may  be  admirable  in  them- 
selves but  the  time  for  them  has  probably 
not  arrived  yet.  But  aU  of  them.  It  seems  to 
me,  are  s>-mptomatic  of  a  state  of  une^lness; 
and  in  some  cases,  they  even  contribute  to 
the  uneasiness  itself.  From  time  to  time 
they  receive  encouragement  frcwn  the  action 
of  allied  states  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, take  unilateral  action  not  in  con- 
sonance with  the  NATO  system  of  political  or 
military  organization.  All  of  these  are  effects 
of  the  changes  in  the  political  scene  to  whicb 
I  have  referred  and  of  an  inadequate  and 
sometimes  tendentious  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  those  changes. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  when  I  speak  or 
the  reform  of  the  alliance,  I  do  so  with  great 
caution,  not  because  I  am  frightened  of 
either  words  or  action;  on  the  contrary.  I  am 
stimulated  and  encoiu-aged  by  any  attempt 
to  bring  about  progress  or  improvement,  and 
in  this  I  know  I  am  entirely  in  agreement 
with  vou.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is 
considerable  disquiet  about  the  future  of  the 
aUlance  and  it  U  incumbent  on  us  to  dis- 
perse this  disquiet  with  clear  and  precise 
ideas.  Let  us  then  welcome  without  reserve 
the  discvLsslon  of  any  modification  which 
might  improve  the  alliance  and  its  organiza- 
tion, while  treating  with  more  caution  any 
proposals  for  radical  reform  which  might 
Jeopardize   what  we  have  already,   without 
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stating  in  precise  tenns  what  should  be  put 
in  its  place. 

I  have  no  intention,  even  if  I  had  the 
time,  of  discussing  here  the  various  proposals 
for  reform  which  have  been  put  forward. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they 
merit  serious  consideration,  covering  as  they 
do  not  only  the  military,  political,  economic, 
and  scientific  fields,  but  also  the  problem  of 
coordinating  all  those  activities  within 
NATO.  You  have  given  serious  and  inten- 
sive consideration  to  a  great  many  of  them 
with  concrete  and  instructive  analysis,  and 
I  can  only  thank  you  for  your  efforts.  To- 
day I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  main  categories  of  reform  pro- 
posals and  on  tlieir  political  origins  and 
effects.  In  this  way  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  clarify  some  of  our  ideas. 

Reform  has  been  discussed  in  a  number 
of  contexts:  the  recovery  and  political  fu- 
ture of  Europe;  the  military,  political,  and 
organizational  structure  of  NATO:  nuclear 
arms  and  the  necessity  for  better  arrange- 
ments for  sharing  control  and  responsibil- 
ity: finally,  the  geographical  area  in  which 
the  alliance  operates  and  the  possibility  of 
extending  it  to  cope  with  world  tasks  and 
world  problems. 

In  regard  to  Europe,  I  liave  already  said 
that  the  political  and  economic  recovery  of 
our  continent  has  been  both  admirable  and 
surprising.  Here  we  should  give  full  recog- 
nition to  the  initial  impetus  given  by  the 
Marshall  plan.  However,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  gap  between  the  military  capability 
of  Europe  and  that  of  the  United  States  has 
in  any  way  narrowed.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  increased.  No  dotibt  European  military 
forces  have  increased  absolutely  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  I  need  only  mention 
the  considerable  efforts  France  has  made  to 
develop  a  force  de  frappe — which  may  be  a 
subject  of  controversy  but  is,  nevertheless, 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with — and  the  12 
divisions  of  the  Bundeswehr.  Relatively, 
however,  American  advances  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  weapons,  missiles,  and  space  travel 
have  been  on  such  a  scale  that  the  disparity 
between  America  and  Europe  has  increased 
and  is  still  increasing.  The  states  of  Eu- 
rope have  not  succeeded  in  achieving  any 
measure  of  political  solidarity  in  regard  to 
their  external  policy  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, regard  them  in  any  way  a  collective 
unit  within  the  alliance.  The  alliance  re- 
mains an  alliance  of  15  states  of  varying 
military  and  economic  potentialities,  each 
trying  to  pursue  its  own  policies  and  to  co- 
ordinate them  with  those  of  others  for  the 
common  defense. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  a  profound  and. 
Indeed,  automatic  change  in  the  alliance  if 
Europe  or  even  a  considerable  number  of 
European  states  were  to  achieve  genuine 
political  unity.  The  establishment  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  of  Eiirope.  whether  of  6  or  7 
or  10  or  13  members,  would  in  itself  imply 
a  substantial  modification  to  the  structure 
of  the  alliance.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  change  for  the  better  and.  indeed,  per- 
haps the  best  change  of  all.  I  have  already 
said  many  times  in  my  speeches  that  I  see  no 
incompatibility  between  political  union  in 
Europe  and  the  alliance.  I  have  never 
shared,  and  do  not  share  now.  the  doubts  of 
those  who  fear  that  a  united  Europe  may 
have  a  divisive  effect  in  that  united  Europe 
may  go  its  own  way  and  break  the  political 
solidarity  with  the  United  States.  This  fear 
has  made  some  observers  anxious  to  come 
to  some  clear-cut  definition  of  the  limits 
of  a  possible  partnership  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  It  has  also  given  rise 
to  the  theory  of  the  "dumbbell."  Now  a 
dumbbell  has  two  equal  spheres  at  either 
end,  but  it  cannot  exist  without  a  strong 
rigid  handle  to  keep  the  two  together.  Great 
historical  issues  like  this  should  be  ap- 
proached with  less  apprehension  and  more 
flexibility,  less  timidity  and  more  confidence. 


What,  in  such  situations,  really  helps  to 
maintain  the  existing  links  and  solidarity? 
In  my  view,  it  is  not  so  much  the  existence 
of  formal  commitments  and  of  written  obli- 
gations as  the  fact  that  the  basic  objectives 
and.  indeed,  the  interests  are  the  same.  My 
own  profound  conviction  is  that  even  a  united 
Europe  will  need  the  support  of  North  Amer- 
ica for  a  long  time  to  come,  not  only  in 
order  to  acquire  military  power  commen- 
surate with  its  area  and  its  economic  po- 
tential but  even  more  because  among  all  the 
dangers  of  a  world  in  ferment  the  full  and 
combined  strength  of  both  Europe  and 
America  will  be  barely  GUfliclent  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  our  civilization  and  the  ex- 
tension of  its  benefits  to  the  rest  of  a  chang- 
ing planet. 

I  do  not  believe  tli  it  a  third  force,  nevi- 
tralistic  Europe,  is  a  likely  development.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
individual  European  states  in  a  divided  Eu- 
rope might  yield  to  the  temptation  of  taking 
up  a  position  of  would-be  independence  and 
neutrality,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
alliance.  For  me.  therefore,  European  unity 
and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  are  not  only  not  in- 
compatible but  will  remain  complementary 
to  one  another:  and  if  one  day  the  Soviet 
danger  were  finally  ( liminated  by  peaceful 
means,  agreement  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica might  be  extended  and  transformed  still 
further,  asstiming  larger  tasks  on  a  world- 
wide scale. 

But  the  hard  reality  of  the  moment  is  that 
for  the  pre.sent  there  is  no  European  political 
unity  and  no  common  European  policy  with- 
in the  alliance.  There  Is  therefore  no  basis 
for  a  reform  of  the  alliance  predicated  on 
assumption  of  European  recovery,  at  any  rate 
until  European  states  come  to  an  agreement 
for  the  pursuit  of  a  common  purpose  within 
the  alliance.  This  seems  unlikely  in  either 
the  Immediate  or  the  foreseeable  future,  a 
reflection  which  is  a  painful  realization  for 
convinced  Europeans.  At  the  same  time,  it 
implies  both  a  warning  and  a  call  to  us  to 
assume  our  responsibilities  In  matters  of 
European  political  unity.  We  have  talked 
too  much  and  done  too  little.  This  is  clearly 
an  issue  where  responsibility  lies  with  the 
governments  and  people  of  Europe.  So  far 
the  Americans  have  always  encouraged  Euro- 
pean unity,  but  it  is  for  Europe  itself  to  Indi- 
cate the  lines  on  which  it  should  be  pursued 
or  the  stages  by  which  it  should  develop. 

While  reform  through  European  unity  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  live  issue,  there  are 
a  number  of  proposals  for  structural  reforms, 
taking  as  their  starting  point  the  reality  of 
the  present  situation  In  which  we  have  15 
separate  allies.  These  are  reforms  of  the 
organization  of  the  alliance,  political  and 
military;  of  the  organs  of  decision,  the  com- 
mands and  forces,  relations  between  all  these 
and  the  coordination  of  the  economic,  pro- 
ductive, and  scientific  activities  of  member 
cotintries.  There  is  plenty  of  scope  here  for 
sensible,  responsible  proposals.  But  I  will 
not  detain  you  over  this.  There  is  indeed 
a  "question  prealable"  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult at  present  to  put  any  of  these  pro- 
posals into  effect  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment in  principle.  So  we  are  still  con- 
cerned here  with  Improving  the  organiza- 
tion, and  making  It  operate  more  effectively, 
rationally,  and  fairly.  This  may  involve  add- 
ing something  here  or  subtracting  and  sim- 
plifying there:  but  if  we  begin  to  draw 
theoretical  distinctions  between  the  alliance 
and  the  organization  which  had  come  Into 
being  to  Implement  It;  If  we  begin  to  argue 
about  such  abstractions  as  organization.  In- 
tegration, and  subordination,  the  dialog  will 
become  difficult. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  under  mod- 
ern conditions,  you  cannot  have  an  effective 
military  alliance  without  some  kind  of  orga- 
nization in  peacetime.  The  material  and 
strategic  problems  Involved  are  too  big.  You 
cannot  devise  a  nuclear  strategy,   an   early 


warning  system,  or  a  pipeline  network,  over- 
night. Europe  Itself  is  too  small.  "We  can- 
not afford  In  any  futvjre  war  to  buy  time  by 
selling  space.  If  we  do  not  prepare  for  the 
moment  of  danger,  there  can  be  no  effective 
defense  when  and  if  It  comes.  Not  only 
this,  but  since  our  defenses  must  not  only 
be  effective,  but  be  soon  to  be  so.  there 
can  be  no  credible  deterrent,  to  provide 
which  is  the  alliance's  essential  function  in 
time  of  peace.  If  there  are  no  allied  troops 
in  Germany  or  elsewhere  in  Elurope  in 
peacetime,  the  credibility  of  the  deterrent 
is  gravely  diminished.  On  the  other  hantl, 
if  allied  troops  are  stationed  on  European 
soil,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  organiza- 
tion for  command  and  communications. 

It  Is  quite  illogical  to  argue  In  one  breath 
that  alliances  are  no  longer  valid  in  the 
nuclear  age  because  no  country  is  going  to 
risk  annihilation  to  defend  another,  and  in 
the  next  to  reftise  to  accept  that  very  mili- 
tary organization  which,  far  more  than  any 
written  agreement,  guarantees  that  defense 
commitments  will  be  honored.  If  this  is 
correct,  we  should  try  to  keep  the  question 
on  a  practical  footing  leaving  aside  theo- 
retical discussions  on  integration  and  sub- 
ordination. If  some  of  us  declared  against 
any  form  of  Integration  and  others  for  more 
and  better  integration,  the  result  will  be  a 
battle  of  words  from  which  agreement  is 
highly  unlikely  to  emerge.  If,  however,  we 
take  the  line  that  equality  between  allies  is 
the  basis  of  the  alliance,  and  that  we  are 
concerned  only  with  finding  the  best  organi- 
zation for  it,  agreement  could  be  reached. 
What  we  have  all  got  to  do  is  to  admit  that  in 
modern  conditions  a  unified  command  must 
be  prepared  in  time  of  peace:  if  this  is  ac- 
cepted we  can  always  discuss,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, review  the  ways  and  means  of  Insuring 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  allies 
and  a  rational  distribution  of  authority  and 
functions. 

I  am  convinced  that  commonsense  will 
prevail  and  that  dispute  over  words  will 
give  way  to  a  practical  discussion  on  the 
best  course  of  action.  If  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, the  consequences  are  difficult  to  foresee. 
What  is  certain  Is  that  all  our  countries 
consider  the  alliance  necessary,  and  that 
most  of  them  consider  it  necessary  to  have 
a  command  organization,  albeit  with  major 
imlts  remaining  under  national  control  and 
available  if  need  be  for  the  defense  of  vital 
national  Interests.  This  being  so  we  have 
only  to  wait  to  hear  the  proposals  of  any- 
body who  wishes  to  change  the  existing  state 
of  affairs.  Any  stich  proposals  would  cer- 
tainly be  considered  with  the  seriousness, 
respect,  and  good  will  that  they  deserve. 
Thereafter,  each  of  us  will  have  to  assume 
responsibility  for  whatever  action  he  may 
take.  Certainly,  If  on  the  one  hand  European 
unity  is  not  realized  and  on  the  other  there 
is  no  general  agreement  on  the  organization 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean states  would  aim  at  even  closer  links 
with  the  United  States.  In  that  event,  those 
who  aspire  to  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy 
of  Europe  within  the  Atlantic  framework — 
and  there  are  not  a  few  of  them — would  be 
disappointed  and  the  net  result  would  be 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  had  hoped. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  proposal  for  the 
reform  of  NATO  derives  from  the  necessity 
to  Improve  our  nuclear  defense.  This  in- 
volves major  issues  of  strategy,  strategic 
planning,  command,  and  the  creation  and 
organization  of  national  or  collective  forces. 

In  essence  the  problem  Is  one  of  satisfying 
the  aspirations  of  certain  European  states: 
Germany  In  particular,  but  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Belgium  as  well,  who  are  not  ask- 
ing for  national  nuclear  weapons,  but  wish 
to  take  part  in  the  nuclear  defense  of  the 
alliance.  Here  again,  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  ideas  and  plans  put  forward  by 
various  parties.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
emphasizing  certain  basic  points. 
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The  first  one   on   which  I  think  aU  the 
ftUics  can  and  will  agree.  Is  that  any  nuclear 
understanding    must    be    reached    between 
allies  themselves  in  a  spirit  of  full  equality 
without  any  discrimination  and  without  any 
suspicion    toward    anyone.     This    condition 
applies  primarily  to  Germany,  which  entered 
tlie   alliance   under  the   handicap   that  her 
status  after  tbe  Second  World  War  was  still 
undecided.     Tiie   Federal   Government   has 
repeatedly  stated  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
obtain   national   nuclear  weapons.     On  the 
basis  of  this  statement,  the  way  Is  open  for 
an  understanding  between  the  allies  whlcn 
wUl  meet  not  only  the  Interests  of  the  al- 
liance—which is  the  most  Important  consid- 
eration—but also  the  need  for  peace  and  an 
honorable  solution  of  the  German  problem 
With  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Interested 
countries.      Had    Europe    achieved    political 
unity,  which  would  in  time  have  enabled  her 
to  produce   a   European   deterrent,   a   solu- 
tion might  have  been  found  on  the  European 
plane.    In  the  absence  of  such  a  solution,  the 
alternative  of  an  Atlantic  solution  remains. 
We  must  seek   to  bring  about  one  or   the 
other,  putting  our  trust  in  the  new  Germany 
and  its  democratic  leaders  and  in  the  spirit 
of  moderation  and   peace   which  nowadays 
animates    the    German   people    and   its   re- 
sponsible  leaders.     The    solution    of    today 
must  not  be  overshadowed  by  tragic  memor- 
ies and   understandable   resentment  at   the 
events  of  former  years. 

Above  all.  the  Allies  must  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  intimidated  by  the  pressure  and 
threats  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  at- 
tempting at  all  costs  to  prevent  any  agree- 
ment permitting  Germany  to  participate  in 
Atlantic  nuclear  strategy  or  forces.  Clearly, 
any  such  agreements  must  be  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  the  desire  not  to 
close  the  door  on  an  eventual  agreement  on 
Germany  with  the  Communist  countries. 
But  the  Allies,  including  Germany  herself, 
must  remain  the  judges  of  what  is  necessary 
In  the  way  of  agreements  and  for  their  own 
defense.  If  we  had  heeded  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  threats,  there  would  never  hive  been 
an  Atlantic  alliance  in  1949;  Greece  and 
Turkey  would  not  have  been  admitted  in 
1951,  or  Germany  in  1954;  and  there  would 
never  even  have  been  a  European  Economic 
Community.  Agreements  between  the  At- 
lantic powers  on  nuclear  matters  should 
therefore  have  political  priority  over  any 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  for  the  allies  or  those  of  them  who 
consider  themselves  directly  concerned  to  de- 
cide on  the  expediency,  the  timing,  and  the 
limits  of  such  agreements,  having  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  defense  of  the  al- 
liance and  of  peace.  Any  other  method  car- 
ries the  risk  of  reviving  and  reinforcing  any 
nationalist  or  neutralist  tendencies  which 
may  exist  In  Germany  or  elsewhere  in  the 
alliance.  This  would  be  serious,  not  of 
course,  because  Germany  represents  a  real 
military  threat,  but  because  a  nationalist  or 
neutralist  Germany  would  be  a  hotbed  of 
agitation,  unrest,  and  disorder  in  Europe. 
Not  even  the  Communist  countries  would 
derive  any  real  benefit  from  such  a  situation, 
but  they  might  contribute  to  its  creation. 

In  the  past,  nazism.  the  professed  adver- 
sary of  communism,  became  the  involuntary 
instrument  of  Commtmist  domination  over 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  Today,  commiuilsm 
•which  paved  the  way  for  the  advent  of 
nazism  by  refusing  to  support  German 
democracy  and  encouraged  Hitler  on  the 
path  of  adventure  with  the  pacts  of  1939, 
might  contribute  to  the  revival  of  nationalist 
and  neutralist  agitation  with  its  campaign 
of  hate  and  caliunny.  We  must  prevent  this 
with  a  policy  and  firmness  and  moderation, 
refusing  any  form  of  support  to  any  sup- 
posed German  revanchism,  but  defending  to 
the  last  the  right  of  the  German  people  to 
choose  freely  their  destiny.  These  principles 
must  be  reflected  in  the  nuclear  policy  of 


the  alliance  and  the  Allied  Nations.    In  the 
long  run,  the  Soviet  Union  will  acquiesce  in 
this   policy  of  firmness  and  peace,   for  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
too  much  sense  not  to  realize  that  it  Is  In 
their   country's    interest   to   keep   Germany 
committed  to  the  other  Western  countries 
whose  peaceful  intentions  are  obvious,  and 
this   vsrill   happen,    provided   that  the   Allies 
remember   that   they   must   remain   united; 
In   other   words,   that   they  must   maintain 
solidarity  throughout  the  alliance  including 
Germany.      Today,    the    danger    comes    not 
from  Germany  but  from  Communist  Russia. 
The  reversal  of  alliances  which  came  about 
in  1949  and  was  consecrated  by  the  agree- 
ments of  1054  remains  a  fact.    To  make  any 
other  assumption  would  be  In  contradiction 
of  one  of  the  essential  purposes  of  the  al- 
liance.   There  Is  room  for  many  opinions  on 
the  best  way  of  improving  nuclear  defense 
within  the  alliance,  but  unless  these  essen- 
tial   basic    assumptions   are   established,   we 
shall  find  ourselves  discussing  not  questions 
of  organization,  but  the  very  substance  and 
spirit  of  the  all'.ance. 

My  second  observation  on  the  theme  of 
nuclear  problems  in  the  alliance  is  that  any 
proposed  new  agreement  must  be  essentially 
positive  In  character.  By  that  I  mean  It 
should  not  be  based  primarily  on  a  system 
of  vetos  but  on  a  positive  system  for  the 
control  and  use  of  nuclear  forces.  Clearly, 
as  long  as  the  United  States  have  an  enor- 
mous preponderance  of  nuclear  forces — and 
that  Is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come — 
it  will  be  dlfflcult  to  deny  them  an  Independ- 
ent capability  of  decision,  both  positive  and 
negative.  But  a  multiplicity  of  national 
vetos  would  diminish  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Atlantic  nuclear  deterrent,  and  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  it  would  never  be  used. 
Even  this  would  In  the  last  resort  be  a 
system  founded  more  on  suspicion  than  on 
confidence,  and  it  would.  In  consequence, 
not  be  a  constructive  one.  The  states  of 
the  alliance  have  enough  sense  of  history 
and  politics,  and  are  responsible  enough, 
to  be  able  to  collaborate  positively  in  nu- 
clear decisions  in  whatever  manner  they  may 
in  due  course  decide. 

It  is  for  states  concerned  to  discuss  and 
decide  on  the  nature  of  these  agreements — 
whether  they  will  deal  with  the  creation  of 
new   forces,    the   organization    of    existing 
ones  or  cooperation  in  nuclear  strategy,  or 
all    these   things   at   once.     Even  a  partial 
agreement    between    a    certain    ntunber    ol 
states   without  the  participation  of  others, 
can  only  strengthen  allied  defense  to  the 
extent  that  it  adds  new  forces  or  improves 
existing  ones.    Naturally,  as  I  told  you  last 
year,  it  will  be  necessary  for  these  forces  to 
be  linked  to  the  alliance  through  the  allied 
chain    of    conunand.     They   must   also   be 
linked  to  the  political  organs  of  NATO.    The 
best  means  of  doing   this  is   open  to  dis- 
cussion, but  provided  that  there  U  a  com- 
mon     political      will      to      maintain      and 
strengthen  the  alliance,  this  is  essentially  a 
technical  problem.    Without  such  a  political 
wUl.  no  problem  can  be  solved;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
I  would  not  wish  to  neglect  the  fourth  and 
last  aspect  of  reform  in  the  alliance,  namely, 
its    evolution    toward    a    genuine    Atlantic 
community  which  would  supersede  and  ab- 
sorb the  purely  defensive   alliance.     I  had 
some    opportunity    of    discussing    this    with 
you  last  year,  and  I  have  thought  about  it 
a  great  deal  since.     The  more  I  do  so,  the 
more  I  realize  that  the  issue  is  an  extremely 
important  one.    Obviously,  the  problem  has 
not  yet   been   clearly   defined.     In   a   sense, 
the  Atlantic  Conununity  already  exists  as  a 
community  of  history,  civilization,  ethics  and 
basic  political   Ideas.     Community  in  this 
sense  Is  the  whole  basis  and  Justification  of 
the  alliance;  and  without  such  a  community, 
the  alliance  would  never  have  come   into 
existence. 


But  ldea«  differ  widely  on  the  concept  cf 
a  community  when  it  is  regarded  not  as  a 
starting  point,  but  as  a  developing  concept 
and  a  goal  to  be  attained.  Some  conceive  of 
It  as  a  full-blown  political  federation.  That, 
as  you  know.  Is  an  Idea  which  has  been 
vigorously  advocated  here  in  the  United 
States.  Others  again  speak  of  partnership 
and  association;  but  the  character  of  the 
partnership  and  the  conditions  of  the  as- 
sociation remain  vague. 

My  own  view  is  that  when  people  speak 
of  a  community  they  mean  an  asrociation 
of  states  capable  of  facing  all  the  great  polit- 
ical problems  of  the  world  In  common;  de- 
fending Western  civilization  wherever  it  Is 
threatened  even  outside  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area.  In  this  sense,  the  idea  of  a 
community  joins  up  with  that  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  alliance's  responsibilities  beyond 
the  area  at  present  laid  down  in  the  treaty; 
and  In  this  sense,  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
munity remains  a  noble,  responsible  and 
reasonable  concept.  AU  the  same.  I  think 
It  remains  a  distant  one. 

For  the  time  being,  the  alUance  remains 
what  it  was  created  to  be;  namely,  an  agree- 
ment between  sovereign  states  for  the  nilU- 
tary  and  poUtical  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic   area.      To    extend    the    scope — geo- 
graphically   and    otherwise — of    the    obliga- 
tions the  allied  countries  undertook  in  1949 
would  not  be  easy.     It  would  have  to  be 
very  carefuUy  considered  and  the  pros  and 
cons  very  cautiously  weighed.    In  any  event 
we  must  beware,  lest  in  seeking  to  improve 
the   alliance    and   strengthen   our   ties,   we 
bring  about  precisely  the  opposite  result  and 
cause  a  split  In  It.    In  particular,  we  must  at 
all  costs  avoid  creating  the  impression  that 
there  is  any  conflict  or  competition  between 
the  idea  of  a  European  community  and  the 
idea   of   an   Atlantic   community;    for   this 
would  be  most  dangeroiis  to  the  unity  and 
soUdarity  of  the  Western  World.     The  idea 
of  an  Atlantic  community  must  remain,  as  I 
am  sure  it  can.  on  the  one  hand,  an  expres- 
sion of  a  common  civilization  which  U  the 
very  foundation  of  our  aUiance.  and.  on  the 
other,  a  possibility  of  further  development 
springing  from  the  association  of  Etirope  and 
North    America    when    and    if    Etu'ope    has 
achieved  unity.    It  might,  indeed,  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  European  unity,  but  only  when 
and  If  Europe  has  tried  every  other  means 
of  obtaining  unity,  and  failed.    Fortunately, 
the  moment  for  this  has  not  yet  come,  and 
it  does  not  look  as  if  it  is  conUng. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Improvement,  or  the  reform  if  you  like  to  caU 
it  that,  of  NATO's  organization  and  defenses 
depends  more  than  anything  else  on  clear 
Ideas  and  fi^rm  conviction  regard  mg  the 
necessity  of  the  alUance  and  its  objecUves 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  political  power  and 
political  pressure.  If  this  clear  concept  and 
this  firm  determination  exist,  any  improve- 
ments which  may  be  necessary  become  rela- 
tively easy;  If  thev  are  lacking,  improvements 
will  be  extremely  difficult.  The  years  through 
which  we  are  about  to  pass  will  show 
whether  the  will  and  the  conviction  exist. 
I  am  convinced  that  they  do.  and  that  frank 
discussion  and  objective  analysis  of  our  vari- 
ous opinions  and  proposals  will  only 
strengthen  them.  To  obUlij  this  result,  we 
must  go  forward  in  a  practical  spirit  and 
without  preconceived  ideas,  avoiding  theoret- 
ical questions  of  principle  about  Integration 
and  nonintegration.  subordination  and  non- 
subordination,  and  seeking  together  to  es- 
tablish what  changes  are  necessary  to  make 
NATO  stronger,  simpler,  and  more  eqtiitable. 
We  must  therefore  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  this  exchange  of  ideas  Is  tiseful 
and  positive.  Only  if  it  proves  manifestly 
impossible  to  proceed  on  this  basis,  should 
we  resign  ourselves  to  proceeding  on  any 
other. 

The  great  majority  of  alUed  countries  are 
convinced  that  the  alliance  should  go  on 
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even  If  we  should  have  to  take  such  a  course. 
I  understand  this,  but  It  Is  my  task  to  pre- 
vent us  from  being  faced  with  the  choice, 
and  I  fervently  hope  that  I  shall  succeed  in 
doing  so.  We  must  get  ourselves  past  the 
present  moment  of  uncertainty  and  uneasi- 
ness: for  the  alliance  remains  as  necessary 
as  ever  In  the  sense  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain to  you. 

I  would  add  that,  while  the  alliance  de- 
pends on  a  realistic  policy  of  firmness  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
countries,  this  does  not  in  any  way  imply  a 
position  of  rigid  hostility.  Still  less  does  it 
imply  an  aggressive  or  bellicose  attitude. 
The  function  of  the  alliance  remains  de- 
fensive and  peaceful.  Its  hand  must  remain 
outstretched  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  al- 
ways provided  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  genu- 
inely willing  to  grasp  it  and  embark  on  a 
frank  and  honest  discussion  of  mutual  inter- 
ests. It  is  no  part  of  the  mission  of  our 
alliance  to  prevent  agreement.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  task  is  to  promote  agreement,  and 
to  achieve  It  in  allied  unity.  Only  thus  can 
there  be  a  just  settlement  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  parties  concerned.  This  pol- 
icy of  union  is.  if  you  will,  a  policy  of 
strength,  but  it  Is  not,  as  Communist  polem- 
ics misrepresent  it,  a  policy  of  bullying  and 
compulsion.  A  policy  of  strength  In  our 
Atlantic  language  means  only  one  thing;  the 
opposite  of  a  policy  of  weakness.  The 
strength  we  seek  is  the  strength  deriving 
from  union  for  defense  and  the  search  for  a 
Just  peace.  Outside  this  tuiion.  there  is  no 
salvation  for  the  free  world.  If  we  can 
maintain  our  unity,  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  will  be  less  difflcuU:  and  peace 
Win  be  secured. 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  12,   1965) 
The  Atlantic  Purpose 

As  Xtie  world  moves  into  the  third  dec- 
ade of  the  postwar  period  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  urgent  to  rcfocus  an  American 
foreign  policy  that  essentially  was  shaped  in 
the  first. 

The  crucial  need  In  tlie  first  postwar  dec- 
ade was  defense  against  the  Communist 
threat.  But  since  1962  the  Soviet-Western 
relationship  has  evolved  from  cold  war 
through  a  brief  detente  into  a  new  era. 
Atlantic  strength  and  Sino-Soviet  disunity 
have  opened  a  prospect  of  peace. 

At  present  it  Is  an  uneasy  peace,  an  armed 
peace,  because  the  basic  postwar  settlement, 
delayed  for  20  years,  has  yet  to  be  made. 
Europe  remains  divided  along  a  line  that 
splits  Germany  in  two.  The  task  of  gradu- 
ally eroding  that  division  and  creating  the 
conditions  for  a  p>olitical  settlement  demands 
a  Joint  approach  by  the  United  States  and 
West  Europe.  Neither  can  achieve  a  settle- 
ment with  Moscow  on  its  own. 

With  detente  encouraging  centrifugal 
tendencies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
essential  that  American  foreign  policy  be 
reshaped  in  an  American-European  dialog. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  made  an  important 
contribution  to  that  dialog  in  his  speech 
to  the  NATO  parliamentarians  in  New  York 
last  week. 

The  strengthening  .and  reinvigoration  of 
tlae  Atlantic  partnership.  Mr.  Humphrey  em- 
phasized, is  the  essential  prerequisite  if  the 
E.ist-West  dividing  line  in  Europe  is  to  give 
way  to  a  lasting  settlement.  As  for  the 
closer  contacts  that  must  be  sought  with 
East  Etiropean  nations  as  they  reassert  their 
national  identities,  the  aim  must  not  be  to 
turn  them  against  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
if  that  were  possible,  but  to  meet  the  security 
concerns  of  all.  Only  in  that  context  can  a 
solution  to  the  German  problem  be  fovmd. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  pressing  need  to  avert 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  under  respec- 
tive national  controls.  In  Europe,  new  col- 
lective arrangements  must  be  offered  the 
NATO  allies — West  Germany  in  particular — 


as  "an  effective  alternative  to  national  sys- 
tems of  deterrence."  Outside  the  Atlantic 
area,  a  way  must  be  found  to  give  non- 
nuclear  nations — India  first  of  all — multi- 
lateral guarantees  against  nuclear  blackmail, 
preferably  through  the  United  Nations  and 
in  cooperation  with  Moscow.  Agreement  on 
a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  sought  at  the  same  time. 

Alongside  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  search  for  a  European  settlement,  the 
third  great  task  that  confronU  the  Atlantic 
world  is  to  help. the  emerging  nations  of 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  achieve  se- 
curity and  economic  growth.  This  means 
increased  aid  to  the  developing  countries. 
e.xp.anded  trade  through  a  successful  Ken- 
nedy round  and  an  enlargement  of  world 
monetary  reserves. 

The  political  t.isks  facing  the  Atlantic 
partnership  now  are  far  more  complex  than 
the  military  tasks  of  the  p.ist.  The  most 
critical  need  Is  to  achieve  a  common  view  of 
the  world  that  is  and  the  world  that  is  to  be. 

The  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Basin  control 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  free  world's  industrial 
resources,  trade,  gold,  and  military  power. 
Together— and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union — they  can  shape  a  stable  and 
prosperous  world  order.  But  they  must  first 
define  a  common  Atlantic  purpose. 


THE    UNSEEN    SEARCH    FOR    PEACE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  visit  with 
American  forces  in  the  Par  East.  Much 
of  my  time  was  spent  with  our  troops  In 
Vietnam.  In  my  years  of  service  in  the 
"Pacific  theater  in  World  War  II  and  in 
my  continual  contact  with  our  service- 
men as  a  Marine  Reserve  officer  and  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  Anned 
Services  Committee  I  have  never  encoun- 
tered a  more  dedicated  or  effective  fight- 
ing team.  These  men  understand 
better  than  anyone  else  the  importance 
of  the  job  they  are  doing.  They  under- 
stand their  part  in  what  Secretary  Rusk 
recently  described  as  "the  unseen  search 
for  peace." 

•The  Unseen  Search  for  Peace"  was 
the  title  of  Secretary  Rusks  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  last  Saturday. 
Our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 
delivered  the  George  Huntington  Wil- 
liams Memoiial  Lecture  to  an  overflow 
audience.  Those  who  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  hall  stood  outside  to 
listen  to  the  Secretary  on  loudspeakers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary's  speech 
was  a  great  one.  The  sacrifices  which 
our  men  are  making  in  Vietnam  are  great 
ones.  The  Issue  of  peace  to  which  both 
Secretary  Rusk  and  each  soldier  address 
themselves  is  the  greatest  one  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a 
small  but  vocal  minority  continues  to 
embarrass  policy  and  imjjede  progress. 
I  can  tell  you  firsthand  of  the  resentment 
of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  toward  the  ir- 
responsible demonstrations  of  young 
people  at  home. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  speech 
by  Secretary  Rusk  at  Johns  Hopkins 
on  Saturday  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, that  the  protestors  were  few  and 
that  the  small  band  of  placard  carriers 
were  restrained  and  orderly  in  their 
behavior. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Unseen  Search  for  Peace 
(George  Huntington  Williams  memorial  lec- 
ture, by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
October  16, 1965) 

I 

The  paramount  imperative  of  our  time  is 
the  search  for  world  peace — genuine  peace 
in  which  all  men  can  live  in  dignity  without 
fear  of  their  neighbors.  President  Johnson 
has  called  the  search  for  world  peace  "the 
assignment  of  the  century."  It  is  an  assign- 
ment which  springs  from  the  deepest  yearn- 
ings of  our  people  and  is  dictated  by  the 
grim  realities  of  modern  weapons.  It  Is  one 
to  which  your  Federal  Government  gives  the 
highest  priority. 

Our  goal  is  the  sort  of  world  community 
sketched  in  the  preamble  and  articles  1  and 
2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter— a  world  of 
Independent  nations,  each  with  the  institu- 
tions of  its  own  choice  but  cooperating  with 
one  anotlier  to  promote  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  their  citizens,  a  world  free  of  aggres- 
sion, a  world  which  moves  toward  the  rule 
of  law,  a  world  In  which  human  rights  are 
secure,  a  world  of  better  life  for  all  of  man- 
kind. 

Th.1t  goal  may  seem  distant.  But  it  is  a 
working  guide  to  our  foreign  policy.  In- 
deed, we  dare  not  regard  it  as  merely  a 
dream.  For  unless  it  is  actually  achieved, 
the  outlook  for  homo  sapiens  is  dark  indeed. 

The  citizen  who  skims  the  d.-illy  news 
smnmaries  may  wonder  If  we  are  making  real 
progress  toward  peace.  For  the  world  Is 
unruly  and  dangerous.  A  day  in  which  only 
three  cr  four  crises  make  the  front  page-^ 
and  only  six  or  eight  are  mentioned  in  tlie 
news — is  '  relatively  quiet.  Tlie  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  enjoy  the  dubious 
advantage  of  knowing  there  are  10  or  a 
dozen  additional  trouble  spots  which  may 
erupt  into  crises  at  any  moment.  And  al- 
ways the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
on  their  minds  the  awesome  responsibilities 
for  protecting  peace  and  freedom  against 
tho.se  who  would  impose  their  coercive  sys- 
tems on  others. 

We  dare  not  let  down  otir  guard  against 
aggression.  The  Soviet  leadership  appears 
to  understand  what  a  great  war  would  cost. 
But  it  remains  committed  to  the  support  of 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation.  And 
these.  In  the  Communist  lexicon,  can  incKide 
any  war  against  any  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  blatant  ad- 
vocates of  violence.  Let  anyone  who  doubts 
their  militancy  read  the  recent  article  by 
Marshal  Lin  Piao,  their  Defense  Minister. 
It  Is  as  candid  as  Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf." 

The  militant  Communists  of  Asia  will 
have  to  learn  that  aggression  does  not  pay. 
That  is  the  issue  involved  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  not  without  pain  for  us,  as  well  as  for  the 
Vietnamese.  But  If  the  aggression  there  is 
not  repelled,  we  would  have  to  expect  further 
and  bigger  aggressions  In  the  future.  And 
when  it  is  defeated  there,  as  it  will  be.  the 
prospects  for  a  stable  peace  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Asia  will  be  vastly  improved. 

But  while  we  do  oiu"  share — and  sometimes 
more — to  deter  or  defeat  aggression,  we  work 
xmceasingly  to  build  the  kind  of  world  en- 
visioned in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Now  and  then  a  constructive  event  captures 
the  headlines:  The  U.N.  Security  Council's 
action  in  regard  to  the  hostilities  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  to 
the  United  Nations — with  his  great  message, 
or.  to  go  txick  further,  the  test  ban  treaty. 

But  there  are  myriads  of  constructive 
efforts  which  receive  little  public  attention. 
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I  shall  use  this  occasion  to  direct  attention 
to  the  unheadlined— and  largely  unseen  and 
unheard — search  for  peace. 


One  rough  gage  of  our  Involvement  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  numl>er  of  inter- 
national conferences  we  attend.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment took  part  In  perhaps  two  or  three 
multilateral  conferences  in  an  average  year. 
In  1946  the  first  year  after  the  Second  World 
War,  it  took  part  In  141.  This  year  we  are 
taking  part  in  approximately  650.  Some 
last  only  a  day  or  two,  a  few  last  for  months. 
On  an  average  working  day,  we  are  attending 
15  to  20. 

The  list  of  this  month,  October  1965,  num- 
bers more  than  60.    It  includes: 

The  International  Conferences  of  the  Red 

Cross  in  Vienna. 

The  International  Symposium  on  Water 
Desalination,  held  In  Washington.  As  the 
large-scale  desalting  of  sea  water  becomes 
cheaper.  Immense  benefits  will  begin  to  flow 
to  many  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  And  one  can  envisage  the  time  when 
vast  deserts  will  be  cultivated. 

The  Codex  Allmentarius  Commission  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
This  is  concerned  with  food  standards,  which 
will  not  only  make  food  products  safer  but 
enable  American  products  In  the  categories 
involved  to  compete  better  In  world  marlcets. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission,  In  Nou- 
mea, New  Caledonia.  This  is  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories in  the  South  Pacific. 

Conference  on  Sanitary  Regulations  Af- 
fecting International  Trade  in  Livestock  and 
Meat,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 

in  Paris. 

The  World  Meteorological  Organization's 
Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of 
Observation,  in  Tokyo. 

A  GATT  Working  Party  on  Preferences,  in 
Geneva. 

The  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunications  Union,  in 
Montreux.  This  began  In  September  and 
will  run  into  November.  It  is  designed  to 
modernize  the  structure  of  this  organiza- 
tion, which  deals  with  wired  and  wireless 
communications — among  other  things,  pre- 
venting chaos  on  the  airwaves. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency's 
meeting  on  radioisotopes  in  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  in  Poland. 

The  Permanent  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  in 
Washington. 

The  preparatory  meeting  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
Eiust.  in  Bangkok. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  international 
conferences  at  which  the  U.S.  Government 
is  represented  this  month.  And  those  in 
which  we  took  part  earlier  in  the  year  dealt 
with  pioblems  ranging  from  the  preservation 
of  polar  bears  to  revision  of  the  international 
rules  for  seed  testing;  from  oil  pollution  of 
waters  by  tankers  to  radio  signalling  devices; 
from  coconut  products — the  United  States 
is  the  largest  market  for  coconut  oil — to 
patents. 

We  don't  worry  about  other  nations  re- 
garding our  postage  stamps  as  valid.  That 
was  not  so  a  century  ago— that  is  why  Lin- 
coln's Postmaster  General,  Montgomery 
Blair,  was  instrumental  in  calling  the  first 
international  meeting  on  postal  matters. 
The  steady  and  undramatic  work  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  has 
made  possible  the  safe  and  comfortable  air 
travel  which  we  so  much  take  for  granted. 
To  cite  only  one  example,  the  ICAO  Special 
North  Atlantic  meeting  held  in  Montreal 
earlier  this  year  established  a  North  Atlantic 
planning  group  to  cooperate  In  further  Im- 
proving civil  aviation  In  the  area;  reduced 


separation  distance  for  planes  flying  the 
North  Atlantic  (without  diminishing  the 
safety  factor),  thus  permitting  an  Increase 
In  traffic;  recommended  specific  improve- 
ments in  air-to-ground  communication;  and 
set  up  an  area   weather   forecast  system. 

The  cooperation  brought  about  through 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization  has 
made  possible  the  present  Integrated  system 
of  world  weather  reporting  with  obvious 
benefits  to  all  nations. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  preven- 
tion of  communicable  diseases  since  the  in- 
vention of  -quarantine"  by  the  Venetians 
in  the  12th  century.  At  that  time  ships  were 
required  to  wait  offshore  for  40  days  to  make 
certain  that  no  disease  symptoms  would  de- 
velop Today  this  kind  of  waiting  around 
is  impractical.  It  is  better  to  prevent  dis- 
eases at  the  sources,  or  at  least  to  prevent 

the  transmission  of  diseases.  There  Is  now 
general  agreement  that  international  trav- 
elers should  be  immunized  against  certain 
diseases— especially  smallpox— before  they 
start  their  Joiuneys.  As  proof,  each  traveler 
now  carries  a  yellow  cardboard  form  on  which 
accurate  records  of  vaccinations  and  other 
Inoculations  are  kept.  This  form  was  worked 
out  by  the  World  Health  Organization.  The 
yellow  color  is  traditional:  the  color  of  quar- 
antine flags  hung  on  ships. 

The  World  Health  Organization  and  its 
Western  Hemisphere  affiliate,  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Organization,  have  conducted 
programs  which  have  had  direct,  and  at 
times  spectacular,  effects  In  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  disease  and  In  Improving  health 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  At 
the  WHO  conference  In  Geneva  In  May  of 
this  year,  steps  were  taken  to  embark  on  a 
program  for  the  worldwide  eradication  of 
smallpox  by  1975.  The  WHO  has  also  pro- 
posed a  center  for  the  reporting  from  all  over 
the  world  of  adverse  drug  reaction  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  tragedy  related  to  the  use  of  the 
drug  thalidomide  a  few  years  ago.  and  the 
United  States  has  informed  the  WHO  that 
our  Food  and  Drug  Admlnstration  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  facilities  to  process  such 
worldwide  Information. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  varied  sub- 
jects of  these  conferences,  they  Involve  many 
departments  and  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. My  Cabinet  colleague.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall.  is  heading  our  delegation 
to  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Con- 
servation of  Renewable  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Americas,  which  convenes  Monday  in 
Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina.  He  was  also 
honorary  Chairman  of  the  International 
S>-mposium  on  Desalination  of  Water. 

Our  representative  on  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization's 
Working  Group  on  Carriage  of  Bulk  Cargoes 
Other  Than  Grain  is  from  the  National  Cargo 
Bureau  in  New  York  and  his  adviser  is  from 
otu-  Coast  Guard.  A  convention  negotiated 
earlier  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
IMCO  will  drastically  reduce  paperwork  and 
other  red  tape  connected  with  maritime 
travel.  The  head  of  our  delegation  to  that 
conference  was  a  deputy  commissioner  of 
customs. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  accredited 
more  than  3,100  delegates  to  international 
conferences.  Only  about  two-fifths  of  these 
came  from  the  Department  of  State.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  were  drawn  from  pri- 
vate life;  and  the  rest  from  other  parts  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  For  example :  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  provided  149  dele- 
gates, the  Treasury  Department  112,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  176,  the  Department 
Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  45.  the 
Department  of  Labor  37,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  21.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  51,  the  Weather  Bureau 
3,  the  Library  of  Congress  3,  and  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  1. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  multilateral  In- 
terntalonal  conferences.    We  are  also  mem- 


bers of  international  Institutions  which  op- 
crate  continuously:  for  example,  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  OECD.  The  ag- 
gregate contributions  of  such  Institutions  to 
the  building  of  peace  is  beyond  computation. 

Last  year  we  took  part  in  and  made  finan- 
cial contributions  to  71  International  organi- 
zations and  programs.  At  the  small  end  of 
the  scale  were  sums  of  less  than  $1,000  each 
to  the  International  Seed  Testing  Associ- 
ation and  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission. At  the  other  end  were  $59  million 
to  the  United  Nations  and  nine  specialized 
agencies,  plus  $60  million  for  two  of  the 
U.N.'s  economic  development  programs,  the 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance 
and  the  U.N.  Special  Fund.  Americans  are  at 
work  helping  nearly  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Most  of  them  go  unheralded  and  un- 
sung. Yet,  were  they  not  hard  at  work,  the 
road  to  peace  would  be  a  little  longer  and  a 
little  rougher. 

We  are  a  party  to  approximately  4,300  trea- 
ties and  other  International  agreements  in 
force.  Some  are  old :  the  oldest  is  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1783  between  ourselves  and 
Britain,  by  which  oiu-  independence  was  rec- 
ognized. An  original  duplicate  copy  of  that 
treaty  is  one  of  our  most  prized  exhibits  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  Department  of  State 

building. 

Three-fourths  of  the  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements  to  which  we  are  a 
party  were  signed  in  the  last  25  years.  In 
the  phrase  of  Wilfred  Jenks,  a  "common  law 
of  mankind"  Is  developing.  And  its  rate  of 
growth  is  rising  at  a  steep  angle. 

The  law  of  the  sea,  which  first  evolved 
slowly  over  the  centuries,  has  been  further 
developed  and  codified  In  recent  years.  In- 
ternational agreements  to  regulate  aerial 
navigation  have  had  to  be  worked  out  in  a 
short  generation.  And  within  a  few  years 
of  man's  first  thrusts  outward  from  this 
planet,  we  are  deeply  involved  in  creating 
international  regulations  and  institutions  to 
govern  activities  in  space. 

Already  the  United  Nations  has  developed 
a  set  of  legal  principles  to  govern  the  use 
of  outer  space  and  declared  celestial  bodies 
free  from  national  appropriation.  Already 
nations,  including  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  agreed  not  to  orbit  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space.  The 
Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  Outer  Space  Is  In  the  process 
of  formulating  international  agreements  on 
liability  for  damage  caused  by  the  reentry  of 
objects  launched  into  outer  space  and  on 
rescue  and  return  of  astronauts  and  space 
objects.  Already  the  first  international 
sounding  rockets  range  has  been  estabUshed 
in  India  and  is  being  offered  for  United  Na- 
tions sponsorship. 

To  make  ordei-ly  space  exploration  possible 
at  this  stage,  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  had  to  allocate  radio  fre- 
quencies for  the  purpose. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  weather  report- 
ing and  forecasting  potential  of  observation 
satellites  married  to  computer  technology, 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization  plans 
to  create  a  vast  system  of  data  acquisition, 
analysis,  and  distribution  which  depends  en- 
tirely on  international  agreement,  regulation, 
and  standards. 

And  to  start  building  a  single  global  com- 
munications satellite  system,  we  have  created 
a  novel  international  institution  in  which  a 
private  American  corporation  shares  owner- 
ship with  45  governments. 

Thus,  discovery  and  Invention  force  us  to 
reach  out  for  International  agreement,  to 
build  International  institutions,  to  do  things 
in  accordance  with  an  expanding  interna- 
tional and  transnational  law. 

We  work  incessantly  on  many  Important 
international  problems.  And  to  none  do  we 
give  more  Intensive  and  extensive  study  than 
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disarmament.  Fovar  years  ago  we  set  up  an 
agency  especially  to  study  and  deal  with  this 
vital  problem:  The  agency  for  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament.  Unhappily,  It  has  not 
yet  proved  possible  to  make  progress  on  In- 
ternational agreements  to  control  and  re- 
duce armaments.  But  we  will  persist  In  our 
efforts,  with  every  means  within  our  reach. 
And  we  shall  of  course  continue  to  support 
and  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen  that  organ- 
ization which,  in  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI, 
"represents  the  obligatory  path  of  modern 
civilization  and  of  world  peace" — the  United 
Nations. 

Ill 

One  of  the  basic  policies  of  the  United 
StJites  is  assistance  to  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world  in  advancing 
economically,  socially,  and  politically.  These 
comprise  more  than  80  nations,  three-fourths 
of  them  new  since  the  Second  World  War, 
covering  most  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  and  much  of  Asia  and  con- 
taining nearly  half  of  the  world's  population. 

The  American  people  have  welcomed  the 
rise  of  the  former  colonial  peoples  to  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them. 
And  we  sympathize  deeply  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  less-developed  nations,  new  and 
old,  to  modernize  themselves  and  achieve  a 
better  life  for  their  peoples.  We  would  want 
to  help  them  move  forward  even  If  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  Communist  Im- 
perialism. 

These  countries  are  at  various  stages  of 
development.  Some  are  at  the  beginning 
of  the  road;  some  are  on  the  threshold  of 
self-support.  Some  find  themselves  on  a 
treadmill  because  their  population  Is  in- 
creasing as  fast  as  their  production.  Some 
have  good  governments;  others.  Including 
some  with  rich  resources,  are  floundering 
under  Incompetent  leadership.  Some  are 
plagued  by  internal  disorder,  often  caused 
or  aggravated  by  the  Communists.  Some  are 
wasting  energies  and  resources  In  quarrels 
with  neighbors. 

But.  overall,  the  less-developed  countries 
of  the  free  world  have  been  making  eco- 
nomic gains.  And  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  great  cooperative  venture  in  social 
reform  and  economic  progress,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  has  been  picking  up  momen- 
tum— although,  as  on  other  continents,  the 
rate  of  advance  varies  from  nation  to  nation. 

Most  of  our  development  assistance  now 
goes  to  countries  which  have  instituted 
necessary  reforms  and  are  dedicated  to  self- 
help  measures.  Some  countries,  chiefly  those 
In  Africa,  receive  most  of  their  aid  from 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we  too 
are  helping,  especially  with  educational  and 
technical  assistance. 

More  and  more  we  are  funnellng  aid 
through  multilateral  Institutions  and  ar- 
rangements. Currently  we  are  helping  to 
organize  an  Asian  Development  Bank  as 
President  Johnson  proposed  in  his  speech 
here  last  spring. 

International  cooperative  efforts  continue 
their  attack  on  the  literacy  front.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  pointed  out  more  than  700 
million  adults — 4  out  of  10  of  the  world's 
population — today  "dwell  in  darkness  where 
they  cannot  read  or  write." 

At  Teheran,  In  Iran,  last  month  500  dele- 
gates from  86  countries  agreed  that  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  pilot-project  efforts  In 
the  literacy  field  should  now  be  undertaken. 
With  multinational  financial  support,  this 
action  can  advance  the  International  literacy 
effort  by  demonstrating  its  place  in  national 
development. 

The  many  facets  of  our  help  to  developing 
nations  Include: 

Our  food-for-peace  programs,  made  pos- 
sible by  our  almost  miraculously  bountiful 
agriculture. 

The  Peace  Corps,  with  more  than  12.000 
men  and  women  at  work  In  46  countries. 


The  technical  cooperation  activities  of 
American  universities.  Under  AID  contracts 
alone,  70  universities  are  engaged  In  these 
efforts  In  39  countries. 

The  American  colleges  and  schools  over- 
seas, under  various  programs  of  support, 
governmental  and  private. 

The  diverse  activities  of  many  American 
foundations. 

The  training  programs  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  AFL-CIO.  It  has  trained 
nearly  400  Latin  American  labor  leaders  in 
Its  school  In  Washington  and  its  18  worker 
education  programs  In  the  field  In  Latin 
America  have  reached  approximately  30,000 
trainees.  Several  Individual  unions  have 
overseas  education  and  training  programs. 

The  contribution  of  thousands  of  other 
Americans  through  the  overseas  aid  pro- 
grams of  other  voluntary  groups. 

The  thousands  of  teachers,  workers,  of- 
ficials, and  students  brought  here  for  train- 
ing and  education.  AID  brought  more  than 
6,000  trainees  here  last  year.  And  many 
thousands  more  come  under  our  Department 
of  State  exchanges  or  with  the  help  of 
American  voluntary  organizations. 

Just  to  list  the  programs  through  which 
American  voluntary  organizations  are  help- 
ing the  developing  nations  would  take  longer 
than  you  would  be  willing  to  listen. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  effort  that 
will  be  required  to  move  all  the  developing 
nations  into  the  modern  world.  By  some 
measurements  the  gap  between  them  and 
the  economically  more  advanced  nations  is 
widening.  But  let  us  not  regard  the  task 
as  ln.soluble  or  as  one  which  will  require  cen- 
turies. Many  Americana,  like  myself,  were 
born  In  tmderdeveloped  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  transformation  that  has  oc- 
curred In  these  areas  In  a  few  decades  dem- 
onstrates that  modernization  under  free  in- 
stitutions need  not  be  a  slow  process. 

IV 

American  business  can  contribute  mightily 
to  the  economic  advance  of  the  developing 
nations.  There  is  no  substitute  for  private 
Initiative  and  good  management. 

The  more  realistic  leaders  of  developing 
nations  realize  this.  They  welcome  foreign 
investment,  with  the  technical  and  admin- 
istrative skills  it  can  provide.  The  contrast 
between  the  economic  progress  of  these  na- 
tions and  the  relative  stagnation  of  those 
bound  by  more  or  less  rigid  Socialist  doc- 
trines is  increasingly  evident.  Accordingly, 
leaders  in  many  of  the  developing  countries 
are  moving  away  from  old  theories  and  fears. 
More  and  more,  they  see  that  the  private 
sector,  stimulated  and  helped  by  private  for- 
eign investment,  is  an  Instrument  of  un- 
rivaled efficiency  for  organizing  human 
energies. 

And  American  companies  have  become  in- 
creasingly imaginative  and  resourceful  in  op- 
erating abroad  in  ways  that  do  not  arouse 
fears  of  foreign  economic  domination — for 
example,  by  cooperation  with  local  capital, 
management  contracts,  and  training  of  local 
people  for  the  higher  managerial  and  tech- 
nical Jobs. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  several  further  steps  to 
help  American  business  to  expand  its  role  In 
economic  development.     These  Include: 

The  organization  of  an  International  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Corps. 

The  negotiation  of  new  Investment  Guar- 
antee Agreements  with  nine  countries  and 
expansion  of  previous  agreements  with  five 
countries.  Altogether,  we  now  have  such 
agreements  with  some  80  nations.  Last  year 
AID  alone  wrote  contracts  to  protect  more 
than  9225,522,000  of  new  American  private 
Investment. 

The  continued  growth  of  development 
banks  and  other  credit  Institutions. 


The  provision  of  more  Information  to  con- 
cerns  interested   In   Investing  abroad. 

We  are  of  course  very  actively  engaged 
also  In  promoting  trade.  This  is  a  continuing 
high-priority  responsibility  of  our  Embassies 
abroad. 

Our  trade  has  Increased  Impressively to 

an  annual  rate  of  more  than  $49  billion 
both  ways — $21.6  billion  In  Imports  and  $27.6 
billion  in  exports.  (These  were  the  levels 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1965.  seasonally 
adjusted.)  But  we  want  still  more  trade 
and  shall  do  our  best  to  Increase  the  flow. 
The  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations, 
now  underway  In  Geneva,  can  play  a  major 
role  In  achieving  this.  This  Is  the  most 
ambitious  effort  for  trade  liberalization  ever 
undertaken,  and  we  are  fully  committed  to 
its  success. 

A  rising  volume  of  trade,  with  the  mutual 
benefits  it  can  bring,  can  help  to  produce 
a  more  stable  and  peaceful  world. 


I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  means  by 
which  we  are  helping  to  build  a  peaceful 
world. 

Of  the  growth  of  international  institu- 
tions; 

Of  the  multiplication  of  useful  Interna- 
tional conferences; 

Of  the  expansion  of  International  law; 

Of  our  assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  moving  forward  economically,  so- 
cially, and  politically;  and 

Of  the  expansion  of  international  trade 
and  investment — the  un.seen. 

Tlie  unseen — or  at  least  the  unheadlined — 
search  for  peace  embraces  also  the  immense 
and  ever-growing  flow  of  peoples  and  of  pub- 
lications and  other  communications  across 
International  boundaries. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  In  connection  with 
development  arsistance.  We  are  equally 
interested  In  expanding  and  Improving  our 
relationships  with  the  peoples  of  the  eco- 
nomically advanced  countries  of  the  free 
world  and  with  the  peoples  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Earlier  this  month  President  Johnson 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  State. 
These  programs  have  become,  he  said,  "an 
established  part  of  our  commitments  to 
international  understanding." 

The  Department's  programs,  now  con- 
ducted under  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  Act,  are 
only  a  part  of  the  total  of  exchanges  whicli 
move  people  to  and  from  this  country.  But 
during  the  last  16  years  tliey  have  brought 
some  70,000  students,  teachers,  and  special- 
ists in  various  fields  to  this  country  and  sent 
nearly  30,000  Americans  abroad. 

In  all,  82,000  foreign  students  attended 
American  colleges  and  universities  last  year; 
another  9,000  visitors  came  here  as  teachers 
or  for  research;  and  more  than  9,000  were 
serving  as  interns  or  residents  in  our  hos- 
pital.'?. Some  22,000  Americans  went  abroad 
for  academic  purposes.  And,  very  Important 
for  many  reasons  among  Americans  abroad, 
are  several  hundred  thousand  members  of 
our  armed  services  and  their  families. 

The  statistics  on  passport  and  visas  are 
worth  noting. 

In  1946  we  Issued  passports  to  approxi- 
mately 189,000  American  citizens.  In  1964 
we  Issued  more  than  1.133.000. 

In  194G  we  Issued  337,000  visas  to  for- 
eigners.    In  1964  we  Issued  1,317,000. 

In  both  tlie  sciences  and  the  arts  there 
are  flourishing  international  communities. 
Thousands  of  professional  people  go  abroad 
every  year  to  attend  meetings  with  their 
colleagues  in  other  countries.  Scientific 
Information  moves  across  international  bor- 
ders as  rapidly  as  It  is  published.  Inter- 
national sporting  events  are  Increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  And  so  Is  the  Import 
and  export  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
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and  cultural  activities  from  discotheque  to 
ballet  and  from  the  Beatles  to  symphony 
orchestras. 

Exchange  programs  encourage  intercom- 
munication among  people  in  a  broad  variety 
of  fields.  Groups  of  foreign  Journalists  and 
broadcivsters  attend  study  programs  at  Indi- 
ana and  Syracuse  Universities,  and  gain  in- 
side views  of  American  newspaper  and  radio 
and  television  operations.  Experts  In  cardi- 
ology go  abroad  to  discuss  current  techniques 
in  this  field.  Agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics extension  leaders  from  some  40  coun- 
tries come  for  a  special  seminar  at  South 
Dakota  State  University.  So  runs  the  broad 
sweep  of  this  two-way  flow. 

With  both  Government  and  private  sup- 
port, a  program  originated  in  Cleveland — and 
now  embracing  four  additional  cities — has 
brought  more  than  1,000  youth  leaders  and 
social  workers  from  some  3-score  coun- 
tries to  this  country  for  4  months  of  study, 
work,  and  observation,  during  the  last  10 
years. 

Sinc.T  1947  the  Salzburg  Seminar  in 
American  Studies  In  Austria  has  been  a 
center  of  intellectual  communication  In 
which  some  5,000  Western  Europeans  and 
400  Americans  have  participated,  the  latter 
as  visiting  faculty.  This  Important  institu- 
tion completed  its  100th  sesson  last  month. 
In  this  era  of  scientific  discovery  at  an  un- 
precedented pace.  International  communica- 
tion among  scientists  is  of  great  and  growing 
importance.  And,  even  more  important, 
communication  often  leads  to  cooperation. 
By  a  very  rough  estimate,  20,000  American 
scientists  now  Join  with  some  80,000  of  their 
foreign  colleagues  at  approximately  2,000  in- 
ternational scientific  meetings  every  year. 

Several  agencies  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment Invest  In  scientific  research  performed 
by  foreign  investigators.  This  research  is 
carried  on  In  fields  ranging  from  agriculture 
to  zoology — and  from  nuclear  physics  to 
archeology — in  countries  on  every  continent. 
Hundreds  of  foreign  scientists  thus  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  their  American 
counterparts,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 
The  Department  of  State  necessarily  works 
to  see  that  the  projects  in  substence  and  in 
their  collaborative  character  are  compatible 
with  U.S.  foreign  objectives. 

Examples  of  research  Include  those  sup- 
ported by  HEW's  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  In  such  countries  as  Yugo- 
slavia, India,  Pakistan  and  Israel.  These  em- 
brace methods  of  rehablltatlng  and  fitting 
for  useful  work  the  blind  and  victims  of 
leprosy,  cardiac  disorders  and  other  dis- 
eases. In  those  countries  and  others,  our 
National  Institutes  of  Health  assist  with 
Public  Law  480  funds  projects  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  eventual  eradication  of 
cholera,  the  study  of  cancer  in  particular 
situations,  analysis  of  hypertension,  and 
many  other  matters  affecting  the  health  of 
mankind^ 

Cooperative  research  In  radiation  sterili- 
zation ♦.echnlque  has  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  screwworm  from  the  Island  of 
Curacao.  U.S.  scientists  are  currently  par- 
ticipating in  studies  In  Central  America  in 
which  irradiation  techniques  are  being  em- 
ployed in  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly. 

American  and  Japanese  scientists,  in  gen- 
eral association,  are  measuring  the  age  of 
rocks  in  the  Pacific  basin  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  earth,  and  are  study- 
ing the  Pacific  volcanic  "ring  of  fire."  They 
are  trying  to  predict  the  paths  of  hurricanes 
and  typhoons,  knowledge  of  which  may  save 
hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  each  year. 

United  States  Government  collaboration 
in,  and  support  to,  scientific  research  in 
Western  Europe  and  Britain  have  been  ex- 
tensive, ranging  from  such  subjects  as  aero- 
dynamics through  radiation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  food  to  meteorology. 


Ranger  photographs  of  the  moon  and 
Mariner  photographs  of  Mars  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  leading  astronomers  and  other 
interested  scientists,  for  their  study  and  com- 
ment, in  more  than  40  countries,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  are  available 
to  all  for  study  and  Interpretation.  Foreign 
scientists  are  invited  to  propose  individual 
experiments  for  inclusion  In  the  larger  NASA 
satellites  and  In  project  Apollo.  To  help 
them  In  considering  these  opportunities, 
NASA  has  arranged  for  special  briefings  on 
various  aspects  of  satellite  flights.  Many 
proposals  have  been  made,  and  several 
selected  for  flight. 

The  AEC  supplies  depositary  libraries  in 
62  foreign  countries  and  In  5  International 
organizations  with  research  and  development 
reports  and  other  important  informational 
material.  There  are  currently  some  60,000 
titles  in  the  collections  abroad,  which  are 
made  readily  available  to  the  Interested 
scientific  workers.  The  AEC  has  Initiated  a 
sister  laboratory  program  with  foreign  nu- 
clear research  centers.  Several  countries  co- 
operating in  the  atoms  for  peace  program  are 
in  the  Initial  phases  of  nuclear  energy  de- 
velopment. A  close  relationship  with  a 
major  U.S.  research  institute,  such  as  that 
established  between  the  Cekmece  Center  in 
Istanbul  and  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  or  that  between  the  Korean 
Atomic  Energy  Research  Institute  in  Seoul 
and  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  facili- 
tates interaction  in  reactor  research  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  arrange- 
ments by  U.S.  agencies  to  exchange  scientific 
and  technical  Information  with  almost  every 
nation  In  the  world.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  example,  has  some  7,000  such 
arrangements  with  more  than  120  nations, 
colonies,  and  territories.  Including  112  ar- 
rangements with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  over  250 
with  Eastern  Europe.  That  Department 
alone  sends  out  some  200,000  items  per  year 
and  receives  some  216,000. 

The  little-known  International  Committee 
for  Information  Retrieval  by  Examining  Pat- 
ent Offices  (ICIREPAT)  is  a  tightly  knit, 
small  governmental  organization  of  patent 
authorities  from  the  United  States  and  a 
score  of  other  developed  nations.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  smooth  work- 
ing relations,  they  share  their  professional 
experiences  and  attack  conamon  problems  by 
regular  meetings,  exchanges  of  individuals 
for  lengthy  working  visits,  etc. 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
agreed  with  sister  agencies  in  Japan  and  the 
USS.R.  to  implement  a  system  for  urgent 
exchange  of  warnings  of  impending  tsu- 
namis. The  tsunami  Is  a  sea  wave  caused 
by  earthquakes,  which  can  reach  huge  pro- 
portions and  has  often  caused  extensive  loss 
of  life  and  property  In  the  regions  border- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean.  For  many  years,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  been  exchang- 
ing data  on  earthquakes  with  most  nations 
of  the  earth.  Exchanges  of  such  data  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  continued  without  Interruption  through 
all  the  periods  of  political  tension  since  the 
Second  World  War. 

Sustained  research  cooperation  with  the 
Russians  goes  on  In  the  Antarctic,  where 
scientific  bases  of  both  countries  have  for 
several  years  had  resident  sclentUts  of  the 
other  nationality.  United  States  and  Rus- 
sian oceanographlc  vessels  in  Antarctic  wa- 
ters have  exchanged  data.  The  Antarctic 
Treaty,  in  force  since  1961,  has  been  the 
vehicle  for  increased  mutual  research  enter- 
prise Involving  also  other  Western  nations, 
and,  recently.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

These  examples  of  International  coopera- 
tion are  only  small  waves  In  the  great  ocean 
of  international  affairs.  Yet  the  cumulative 
effect  is  great.  Cooperation  Is  not  only 
habit-forming  in  the  specific  fields  in  which 
it  is  practiced,  it  is  also  infectious.     Once 


nations  get  used  to  working  with  each  other, 
to  seeking — together — practical  answers  to 
practical  problems,  it  then  seems  natural  to 
look  to  the  art  of  international  cooperation 
for  the  sensible  solution  of  other  problems. 
In  some  ways  nations  are  like  people:  the  one 
who  is  always  looking  for  opportunity  to 
work  with  others  is  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful— and  hapypy — than  the  one  who  goes 
around  with  chips  on  both  shoulders. 

For  almost  a  year  now — since  International 
Cooperation  Year  began — private  citizens 
and  public  officials  here  and  abroad  have 
been  serving  on  committees  to  review  ac- 
tivities that  bring  their  countries  into  con- 
tinuing cooperative  association  and  to  rec- 
ommend further  cooperative  activities.  The 
proposals  of  our  own  committees  will  be 
reviewed  at  a  White  House  conference  on 
International  Cooperation  called  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  late  next  month. 

Contacts  and  exchanges  In  many  areas  of 
learning  and  cultural  achievement  are  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

I  would  be  remiss  as  a  guest  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  fine  work  of  the  Bologna  Center 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  10 
years,  some  500  students — American  and 
European — ^have  spent  a  year  there  in  grad- 
uate study  in  international  affairs.  I  un- 
derstand approximately  100  of  them  are  now 
in  the  foreign  service  of  their  respective 
countries;  others  are  in  business  or  teaching 
or  in  the  service  of  international  organiza- 
tions. 

And  I  would  be  remiss  as  a  citizen  if  I 
did  not  pay  tribute  to  the  many  thoxisands  of 
American  citizens  who  help  to  improve  our 
international  relations  by  providing  hospital- 
ity and  guidance  to  students  and  other  for- 
eign visitors  to  our  shores. 

Last  month,  at  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gave  to  scholars  from  80  na- 
tions a  view  of  the  future  of  international 
education  as  he  would  like  to  see  it.  He  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  special  task  force 
"to  recommend  a  broad  and  long-range  plan 
of  worldwide  educational  endeavor." 

"We  mean  to  show,"  he  said,  "that  this 
Nation's  dream  of  a  Great  Society  does  not 
stop  at  the  water's  edge.  And  that  it  Is  not 
Just  an  American  dream.  All  are  welcome  to 
share  in  it.    All  are  invited  to  contribute  to 

it.  . 

"Together  we  must  embark  on  a  new  ana 

noble  adventure: 

"First,  to  assist  the  education  effort  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  developing  re- 
gions. 

"Second,  to  help  our  schools  and  univer- 
sities increase  their  knowledge  of  tUf  world 
and  the  people  who  inhabit  It. 

"Third,  to  advance  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  travel  and  work  out- 
side their  native  lands. 

"Fourth,  to  increase  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  ideas  and  art,  of  works  of  science  and 
imagination. 

"And,  fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men 
and  women  from  every  discipline  and  every 
culture  to  ponder  the  common  problems  of 
mankind." 

And  he  added  that : 

"In  all  these  endeavors,  I  pledge  that  the 
United  States  will  play  Its  full  role. 

"By  January,  I  intend  to  present  such  a 
program  to  the  Congress." 

VI 

Those  are  some  of  the  major  parts  of  the 
unheadlined,  and  largely  unseen  and  un- 
heard, search  for  peace;  a  search  that  is 
pursued  day  after  day  beneath  the  dangerous 
threats  and  crises  of  this  turbulent  world, 
a  search  to  which  the  American  people  and 
Government  are  profoundly  dedicated,  to 
which  they  have  devoted  immense  resources, 
and  in  which  I  am  sure  they  will  persevere. 
And  despite  frustrations  and  setbacks,  this 
search  has  made  headway  and  Is  gathering 
momentum.     The  road  ahead  Is  long  and 
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rough.  But  we  can  push  ahead  with  the  con- 
fidcace  that  comes  from  knowing  that  wa 
are  moving  In  the  right  direction  and  that 
the  goal  we  seek  Is  the  goal  oX  a  great  ma- 
jority of  mankind. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that,  when  the  session  on  the 
Bress  nomination  Is  concluded,  the  Sen- 
ate will  then  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  896,  H.R.  10281. 
a  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  oflBcers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
then  tui-n  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive G,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  sup- 
plementary income  tax  protocol  with 
Belgium;  and  next  to  the  consideration 
of  Executive  I.  89th  Congress,  1st  session, 
a  tax  protocol  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

Both  these  treaties  have  been  re- 
ported imanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  There  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  them. 

Following  the  treaties,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  next  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered will  be  Calendar  No.  914,  S.  2614, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  statewide  exposition  to  be  held  in 
Alaska  during  1967;  next,  a  bill  on 
Interama  if  one  is  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  is  an- 
ticipated. 

If  time  allows,  the  Senate  will  next 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  850,  H.R.  8126,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law 
to  provide  broader  coverage,  improved 
standards  of  minimum  wage,  and  over- 
time compensation  protection,  and  Im- 
proved means  of  enforcement. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get 
through  with  all  these  proposals.  How- 
ever, I  thought  I  would  make  them  known 
so  that  the  Senate  would  be  on  notice 
as  to  what  the  possibilities  are  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  October  22,  1965, 
at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  21,  1965: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   commissioned    ofBcers    In    the    Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Edward  L.  Bailey  Warren  J.  Frederick 

John  P.  Sanken  Weymond  Davis 

Donald  L.  Sherman      Dale  H.  Huff 
Frank  E.  Braman  Gordon  D.  Crandall 

John  V.  A.  Thompson  Maurice  V.  Goodroe 
Dick  G.  Taylor  Bruno  A.  Forsterer 


Milton  J.  Thompson 
Jack  O'Donnell 
Herman  G.  Pinter 
Walter  H.  Riddle.  Jr. 
Floyd  A.  Rice 
Edward  V. 

Dempsey,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Denmark 
Charles  B.  Morrison 
Russell  D.  Edens 
Benjamin  S. 

Beach,  Jr. 
James  J.  Gaughan 
Albert  D.  Grantham 
George  T.  Kullck 
Roy  E.  Nichols,  Jr. 
Thomas  D.  Keith 
Russell  E.  Sawyer 
Richard  N.  Westcott 
Richard  J.  Brlggs 
Wallace  A. 

Herrlngton 
Sanford  H.  Plerpoint 
Samuel  A. 

McDowell,  Jr. 
Vern  R.  Potter 
Paul  E.  Peterson 
Rea  F.  Fetzer 
Aaron  W.  Rogers 
Robert  S.  Cutler 


Gene  N.  Cooper 
Ronald  G.  Eastman 
Robert  O.  Slade 
Herbert  D. 

McQuarrie,  Jr. 
Koel  G.  BalUnger 
Mark  W.  Byrd 
Robert  H.  Elklns 
Donald  P.  Nachtwey 
Theottls  Wood 
Duane  P.  Gatto 
Jack  W.  Dunn 
Luther  "L"  Barr 
Ralph  T.  Martin 
John  R.  Bosk 
Alfred  H.  F. 

Marchant 
Robert  E.  Hynds 
Kenneth  R.  Ryder 
Bruce  E.  Tlmmerman 
Dorwin  W.  Newman 
James  D.  Lombard 
Franklin  E.  Thrall 
James  G.  Lang 
Oalen  B.  Nielsen 
John  J.  Janda,  Jr. 
William  H.  Dotson 
Hugh  T.  Winiams,  Jr. 
Philip  R.  Splker 
William  L.  Broadwell 


The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade) : 

James  C.  Carpenter  Jerald  L.  Rendall 

Derrill  R.  Kramer  Stanley  E.  Wood,  Jr. 

Ruloff  W.  Whlteman  John  L.  Bailey 

Kenneth  L.  Lambert-  Ronald  C.  Addison 

son  Patrick  H.  Cannon,  Jr. 

John  W.  Keith  Prank  R.  Peasley 

Frederick  H.  O.  Mayr  James  K.  Woodle 

Ralph  E.  Knorr  Edward  R.  Pusey,  Jr. 

Jack  A.  Eckert  Pat  Murray 

Francis  W.  J.  Nicely  James  R.  Shontell 

Hal  M.  Floyd  Richard  E.  Van  Ry 

Leeland  N.  Gregg,  Jr.  Franklin  E.  Taylor 

Roger  T.  Ostrom  Donald  C.  Addison 

Donald  P.  Kemner  James  F.  Sanders 

David  I.  Tomlinson  Hugh  W.  Nabors 

George  H.  Martin  Francis  J.  Stadnlckl 

Joseph  B.  Donaldson  Bly  R.  Elder 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Ray  M.  Smith,  Chunchula.  Ala.,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Davis,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Janet  L.  Apple,  Harrell,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
Z.  M.  Parker,  retired. 

CALIFORNU 

William  P.  Walker,  Gualala,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  G.  L.  Cates,  retired. 

Anthony  L.  Zangri,  Montclalr,  Calif.  Of- 
fice established  March  1,  1965. 

Dorothy  E.  Harrington,  Taft,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Mxuley,  retired. 

CONNECTICTJT 

Edward  W.  Gray,  Rlverton,  Conn.,  In  place 
of  E.  G.  Jordan,  deceased. 

GEORGIA 

Lee  T.  Everett,  Vienna,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
R.  D.  Power,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Phillip  N.  Hathaway,  Drlggs,  Idaho,  In 
place  of  S.  H.  Huff,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Richard  P.  Gerhard,  Kokomo.  Ind.,  in  place 
of  W.  W.  Workman,  retired. 

IOWA 

William  H.  Merkle,  Fayette,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Billings,  retired. 

Sharon  M.  Ageson,  Lester.  Iowa,  in  plac« 
of  C.  G.  Blgelow,  deceased. 

Clarlta  P.  Wltham,  Truesdale,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Cave,  resigned. 


KENTUCKY 

Mae  B.  Runyon.  Plnsonfork.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  Gertrude  Scott,  retired. 

Victor  D.  Headrlck,  Tomkinsville.  Ky.,  in 
place  of  B.  L.  Hope,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Allen  R.  Bruhl.  Covington,  La.,  In  place  of 
R.  N.  Menetre,  retired. 

MAINE 

Gertraut  H.  Walsh.  Levant,  Maine,  in  place 
of  M.  N.  Bemis,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Ralph  W.  Hutchlns.  Prince  Frederick,  Md , 
in  place  of  R.  C.  Williams,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bemlce  E.  Walker,  East  Wareham,  Mass.. 
in  place  of  V.  W.  Humphrey,  retired. 

John  P.  Landry,  Halifax,  Mass..  in  place  of 
R.  O.  Case,  retired. 

James  H.  Malonson.  Jr.,  Sudbury,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  P.  D.  Bradshaw,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Elmer  A.  Behrend,  Powers.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  E.  J.  Shannon,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Lawrence  M.  Fogarty.  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  in  place  of  R.  B.  Sullivan,  retired. 

Alton  E.  Davis,  Oakland,  Minn..  In  place  of 
M.  W.  Cole,  transferred. 

Stanley  J.  Hill,  Tower,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
I.  M.  Sovde,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Hobert  E.  Sheets,  Eaglevllle,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  O.  Q.  Moore,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Howard  D.  Clements.  Hay  Springs,  Nebr.. 
in  place  of  H.  M.  Gilmore,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Frederick  P.  Rees,  LawrencevlUe,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  P.  B.  Harker.  retired. 

Edna  M.  Coursen,  Oak  Ridge.  N.J.,  In  place 
of  Peter  Klapmuts,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Henrietta  C.  Turner,  Atkinson.  N.C..  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Smith,  retired. 

OHIO 

James  J.  McCoy,  Jr.,  Nlles,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
P.  J.  Ragazzo,  resigned. 

OREGON 

Donald  E.  Tomlin,  Mount  Hood,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  G.  J.  Hanel.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John  p.  Helm,  Downlngton.  Pa..  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Welsh,  retired. 

Ernest  P.  Zserai,  Jonestown,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  D.  H.  Cope,  retired. 

Harry  W.  Stark,  Manchester,  Pa..  In  place 
of  H.  E.  Blxler,  retired. 

George  W.  Brehm,  Newtown  Square,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  H.  J.  Nlemeyer,  resigned. 

William  G.  Cox,  Thompsontown,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  H.  I.  Haines,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Carlisle  E.  Hammett,  Converse,  S.C,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  Drake,  retired. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Thomas  R.  Lyons,  Brookings,  S.  Dak..  In 
place  of  E.  F.  Minler.  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Malcolm  A.  Pults,  Altamont.  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  A.  A.  Scruggs,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Jack  P.  Meredith,  Teague,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  H.  W.  Hawker,  retired. 

ITTAH 

Richard  C.  Stevenson,  West  Jordan,  Utah, 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Williams,  deceased. 

VERMONT 

Donald  A.  Prall,  Hartland,  Vt.,  In  place 
of  O.  M.  Lobdell,  retired. 
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VimCINLA 

Patsy  T.  Johnson.  Baskervllle.  Va..  In  place 
of  B.  F.  Gayle,  retired. 

Allle  O.  Tuck,  Natural  Bridge,  Va..  In  place 
of  L.  P.  Painter,  retired. 

Virginia  B.  Bruce,  Woodford,  Va.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  EHike,  transferred. 

WASHINGTON 

Cleve  R.  Martin,  Kettle  Palls,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  Janice  Smith,  retired. 

Irma  S.  Nordqulst,  Lakebay,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Middlesworth,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Leaden,  Yakima,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  Thomas  Stave,  retired. 


WISCONSIN 

Joseph    P.    Wergln.    McParland,    Wis.,    in 
place  of  C.  A.  Thompson,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  21.  1965: 
U.S.  District  Judges 

Marvin  E.  Prankel.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

John  W.  Reynolds,  ot  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 


HE.ALTH.  Education,  and  Weutaek 
Dr.  Philip  Randolph  Lee.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 
District  or  Columbia  Court  of  General 

Sessions 
Charles    W.   Halleck,    of   Maryland,    to    be 
associate  judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  term  of  10 
years. 


i 
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Salem  Baptist  Church  80th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1965 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  10.  1965,  Salem 
Baptist  Church  of  Chicago.  111.,  cele- 
brated its  80th  anniversary.  I  believe  it 
will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  my  col- 
leagues but  to  the  Nation  to  know  the 
inspirational  value  and  history  of  Salem 
Baptist  Cliurch. 

Salem  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
as  the  Swedish  Baptist  Church  of  Engle- 
wood  80  years  ago.    When  the  Swedish 
language  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  public 
services,  the  name  was  changed  to  Emer- 
ald Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  1941,  and 
to  Salem  Baptist  Church  in  1954.    It  is 
the   sixth   Baptist   church   of   Swedish 
origin  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  story  of  Salem  really  begins  with 
the  adventures  of  two  carpenters,  John 
Ost  and  Louis  Johnson,  members  of  the 
Third  Baptist  Church  in  South  Chicago. 
One  day  they  walked  from  South  Chi- 
cago to  Englewood  in  search  of  work. 
They  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would 
guide   them,   and   they   were   not   dis- 
appointed, for  they  found  both  employ- 
ment  and   shelter   for   themselves   and 
their  families.    This  was  3  years  before 
any  religious  work  had  begun  in  this 
vicinity.    These  two  carpenters  felt  that 
there  was  need  of  a  Sunday  school  and 
a  church  in  this  locality  and  prayed  that 
God  would  open  the  way. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  a  history  and 
leave  out  the  names  of  men  and  women 
who  have  given  many  years  of  devoted 
service  to  Salem  Baptist  Church  and  its 
organizations.  There  are  those  who  are 
now  working  in  the  Sunday  school  with 
children,  whose  grandparents  were  in 
their  classes  years  ago.  Others  are  giv- 
ing much  of  themselves  as  leaders  of 
youth  organizations.  But  if  we  began  to 
mention  names,  we  are  sure  we  would 
miss  some,  so  we  will  leave  it  with  God 
w  ho  will  satisfactorily  reward  every  good 
and  faithful  servant. 

I  take  pride  in  being  able  to  present 
even  a  portion  of  the  liistory  of  Salem 
Baptist  Church  to  this  great  body. 


I  pav  tribute  to  your  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion to  fostering  Christianity  and  learn- 
ing in  your  community.  The  inspiration 
of  Salem  Baptist  Church  will  be  fulfilled 
and  generations  of  our  cliildren  will  meet 
the  world  as  the  wisely  intelligent,  God- 
loving,  and  well-educated  American  citi- 
zens that  we  would  have  wanted— and  we 
all  earnestly  desire  them  to  be. 


Many  Not  Falling  for  Plan  To  Build 
American  Ships  in  Foreign  Yards 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINCTOlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  here  in  Washington 
has  a  new  communication  gimmick.  Em- 
ployees of  this  agency,  or  those  who  care 
to  do  so,  dial  the  telephone  number  DU 
6-5550,  whereupon  a  recorded  message 
can  be  heard,  giving  a  late  propaganda 
liandout. 

Yesterday.  I  dialed  this  number  and 
heard  a  recorded  voice  say : 

This  is  Maritime  Administrator  Nick 
Johnson,  with  a  message  for  all  maritime 
employees. 

Then  it  went  on  to  say : 

The  future  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  has  never  been  brighter,  as  a  result 
of  the  interagency  maritime  task  force  re- 
port. 

After  summarizing  this  task  force  re- 
port in  a  few  words,  it  concluded  with: 

Now,  if  you  have  a  message  you  would  like 
to  leave  with  me.  you  can  do  so  at  the  sound 
of  the  beep.    Thank  you. 

I  left  a  brief  message  to  the  effect  that 
I  thoroughly  disagreed  with  the  inter- 
agency report. 

Since  this  task  force  report  was  made 
public,  the  Maritime  Administration  has 
revealed  that  the  American  President 
Line  has  requested  a  Federal  subsidy  for 
building  and  operating  four  bulk  car- 
riers, or  permission  to  build  them  abroad. 
This  is  part  of  the  bright  future  of  the 
maritime  employees.  The  offer  by  this 
major  American  steamship  line  has  been 


interpreted  in  .shipping  circles,  according 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  as  a  response  by 
a  harried  industry  to  this  new  task  force 
suggestion— to  the  effect  that  ship  con- 
struction in  foreign  shipyards  will  help 
solve  America's  maritime  problem. 

In  the  newspaper  article,  the  Maritime 
Administration  was  quoted  as  claiming 
that  maritime  unions  with  which  this 
company  deals  have  expressed  enthusi- 
asm for  the  expansion  of  the  merchant 
fleet  into  the  bulk  carrier  field. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  false  impres- 
sion is  given  by  this  newspaper  article, 
based  on  the  news  release  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  One  key  Issue  was 
completely  left  out,  and  I  am  sure  delib- 
erately so.  Peter  M.  McGavin,  executive 
secretai-y-tieasurer  of  the  maritime 
trades  department.  AFL-CIO.  has 
pointed  this  out  to  me  and  also,  what  the 
position  of  the  unioiis  actually  is.  In  a 
letter  which  enclosed  the  Baltimore  Sun 
article,  he  said: 

It  is  true  all  maritime  unions  want  new 
Ships,  but  we  do  not  want  to  pay  for  these 
ships  being  built  in  foreign  yards.  Govern- 
ment and  industry  have  tried  this  on  us  be- 
fore and  we  are  not  going  to  fall  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  American  steamship 
operators  want  to  build  these  ships 
abroad,  but,  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  their  very  existence,  the 
management  of  these  companies  think  it 
prudent  to  remain  silent. 

In  the  national  interest,  they  recog- 
nize, however,  that  American-flag  ships 
and  American  shipyards  with  American 
labor  are  necessai-y  for  defense. 

Let  us  not  let  any  bureaucrat  barn- 
stormers try  and  kid  us  that  the  mari- 
time employees  have  a  bright  future 
based  on  the  task  force  report. 

The  people  who  know  best — those  who 
are  in  the  business— strongly  oppose  the 
proposals  in  this  report.  I  think  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  steamsliip  people 
themselves — both  management  and  la- 
bor—suggest solutions  to  improve  this 
admittedly  difficult  problem. 

Meanwhile,  anyone  v/ho  seriously  sug- 
gests there  is  a  bright  future  for  mari- 
time employees— in  or  out  of  Govern- 
ment— is  completely  blind  to  realities. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  concur 
with  the  President's  11 -member  Mari- 
time AdvisoiT  Committee,  in  a  statement 
released  yesterday.  I  agree  that  a  Mari- 
time Administrator  is  supposed  to  carry 
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out  policy,  and  not  to  lobby  by  telephone, 
or  any  other  way,  to  change  it. 

Congress  should  initiate  maritime  pol- 
icy— not  the  Maritime  Administrator. 


Legislation  To  Raise  the  Personal 
Exemption  to  $1,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
apparently  coming  to  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  It  has  been  a 
very  productive  session,  and  action  has 
been  taken  on  many  needed  programs  in 
our  Nation.  But  there  are  two  notable 
gaps  in  the  legislative  work  of  this  ses- 
sion, and  it  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
action  taken  in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  to  fill  those  gaps. 

Under  the  present  income  tax  law,  an 
exemption  in  the  amount  of  $600  is  per- 
mitted for  an  individual,  for  his  wife,  and 
for  each  of  his  children.  When  this  pro- 
vision was  written  into  the  law,  there 
was  some  relationship  between  the  $600 
exemption  and  the  cost  of  living  for  a 
year.  Only  the  most  naive,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  suggest  that  such  a  relationship 
exists  today.  Inflation  has  taken  away 
so  much  of  the  buying  power  of  the  dol- 
lar that  nothing  less  than  a  $1,000  per- 
sonal exemption,  with  a  like  amount  for 
each  dependent,  would  begin  to  meet  the 
problem  realistically. 

In  both  the  88th  Congress  and  in  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  I  placed 
legislation  before  the  House  which  would 
raise  the  personal  exemption  to  $1,000. 
The  administration,  unfortunately,  did 
not  see  fit  to  support  such  legislation.  I 
think  this  to  be  serious  short-sighted- 
ness. In  an  expanding  economy,  surely 
this  would  give  tax  relief  precisely  where 
it  is  needed  in  a  form  that  would  put 
new  money  flowing  into  the  economy.  It 
would  put  money  into  the  hands  of  those 
people  who  would  use  the  additional 
money  for  new  purchases,  and  the  stimu- 
lation for  further  economic  growth 
should  be  notable. 

The  second  serious  gap  in  our  legisla- 
tive program  is  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  special  tax  relief  to  those 
parents  whose  children  are  attending 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Again,  both  in  this  Congress  and  in  the 
88th  Congress  I  placed  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  which  would  have 
granted  special  tax  credits  for  parents 
with  children  attending  college  or  uni- 
versity. Again,  unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  give  this  measiore 
the  support  it  deserved. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  need 
for  an  educated  citizenry,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  vital  need  in  these  times  of 
crises.  We  know  that  the  demands  of 
our  technology  in  America  will  require 
more  and  better  education.  We  have 
passed  legislation  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  education.    But  we  have 


failed  to  take  that  most  necessary  step, 
the  step  that  would  give  parents  the 
money  with  which  to  send  their  children 
to  college.  That  step  may  be  taken 
through  the  providing  of  tax  credits. 

This  is  a  program  which  would  give 
assistance  to  precisely  those  people  we 
must  reach.  It  would  give  principal  help 
to  those  in  the  lower  and  middle  income 
brackets,  and  the  legislation  was  care- 
fully framed  to  make  sure  that  the  ex- 
tremely wealthy  would  not  be  included  in 
the  benefits.  The  very  wealthy  neither 
need  nor  want  such  help.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  time  we  have  seen  brilliant 
scholars  who  arose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  and  from  those  with  only  modest 
incomes.  This  legislation  would  guar- 
antee that  these  same  children  would 
have  an  equal  chance  to  rise  intellec- 
tually in  the  future. 

We  will  all  be  back  here  in  January  to 
work  on  the  legislation  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  the  President  comes 
before  us  to  present  his  requests  for  leg- 
islation for  the  year  1966,  he  will  make 
both  of  these  items  matters  of  the  high- 
est priority.  They  are  realistic  pro- 
grams, cut  to  meet  real  needs.  They 
both  should  be  made  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  soon. 


Toward   the    Great   Society — Appalachia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOU.'tE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wedged  between  the  rich  east  coast  and 
the  prosperous  Middle  West  is  Appa- 
lachia, the  Nation's  largest  economically 
depressed  area.  In  this  165,000-square- 
mile  area,  16  million  people  live.  One 
out  of  every  three  families  lives  on  an 
annual  income  of  $3,000  or  less.  Annual 
per  capita  income  in  Appalachia  is  35 
percent  below  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Unemployment  is  50  percent 
higher  than  the  national  rate.  The  gen- 
eral low  standard  of  living  prevailing 
means  poor  educational  opportunities, 
inadequate  food,  substandard  housing, 
poor  clothing,  poor  health  and  sanita- 
tion facilities.  There  is  one  overriding 
characteristic  of  the  entire  11 -State 
area — the  burning  desire  of  the  young 
to  get  away  and  the  diminishing  hope  of 
the  older  folks  who  stay  behind. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Appalachian  States,  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration proposed  a  program  of  re- 
vitalization  for  this  economically  starved 
area.  The  89th  Congress  approved  the 
Appalachia  Regional  Development  Act 
to  accelerate  the  economic  development 
of  the  area  in  order  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  human  existence  in  Appalachia 
to  a  level  comparable  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  This  new  program  is 
aimed  at  overcoming  the  basic  deficien- 
cies of  the  region — difficult  access,  un- 
controlled water  resources,  poorly  man- 


aged physical  resources,  and  a  general 
lack  of  the  public  facilities  which  stim- 
ulate economic  growth. 

The  Federal-state-local  effort  to  bring 
new  economic  life  to  this  area  is  coordi- 
nated by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission composed  of  the  11  State  Gov- 
ernors. Congress  has  authorized  $1.1  bil- 
lion to  get  Appalachia  moving  again — 
to  open  the  doors  of  this  economically 
isolated  area  to  more  tourists  and  to 
more  industry. 

Lying  between  two  great  population 
centers,  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
Midwest,  Appalachia  represents  a  poten- 
tial market  and  source  of  raw  materials, 
as  well  as  a  major  recreational  area  for 
these  enormous  concentrations  of  popu- 
lation. None  of  this  potential  can  be 
realized  until  the  isolation  of  the  region 
is  overcome.  Over  the  next  5  years  $840 
million  will  be  used  to  construct  2.350 
miles  of  development  highways  and  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads.  The  Federal 
share  will  be  70  percent  and  the  State 
share  30  percent. 

Another  $41  million  will  go  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  facilities,  including 
hospitals,  regional  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers,  and  $28  million  will  go  for 
the  operation  of  the  health  facilities. 
The  Federal  Government  will  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  construction  costs  and  100 
percent  of  the  initial  operating  cost. 
After  the  first  2  years  the  Federal  share 
of  operating  costs  will  be  50  percent. 

Other  millions  of  dollars  will  go  into 
construction  of  vocational  education 
schools,  development  of  water  resources, 
sewerage  treatment  plants,  soil  con- 
servation and  land  improvement,  im- 
provement of  timber  production  and 
marketing,  and  restoration  of  mine- 
scarred  land. 

The  program  is  designed  only  to  pro- 
vide initial  Federal  assistance,  until 
July  1971.  By  that  time  it  is  hoped  that 
revitalization  will  be  sufficiently  under- 
way, and  the  States  will  continue  their 
cooperative  effort  to  develop  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  region. 

This  is  but  part  of  the  overall  effort  to 
bring  Appalachia  out  of  the  poverty 
straits.  It  is  geared  largely  to  economic 
needs.  Other  Federal  efforts,  such  as 
the  antipoverty  program  and  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill,  are 
concentrating  on  human  needs. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson : 

Giving  a  man  a  chance  to  work  and  feed 
his  family  and  provide  for  his  children  does 
not  destroy  his  Initiative.  Hunger  destroys 
initiative.  Hopelessness  destroys  initiative. 
Ignorance  destroys  Initiative.  A  cold  and 
indifferent    government   destroys    initiative. 


Come  to  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  tennesse;e 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
stately  moiuitains  of  the  pioneer  country 
of   east  Tennessee,   the  bluegrass   and 
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iralking  horse  region  of  middle  Tennes-    those  who  will  administer  them  in  the 
g^  and  the  cotton  flatlands  and  river-    second  district,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
boats  of  west  Tennessee  all  contribute  to 
make  Tennessee  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  State  in  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  invite  all  my  colleagues 
to  come  to  exciting  and  picturesque  Ten- 
nessee during  the  adjournment  period. 
You  and  your  family  will  be  met  with  the 
finest  hospitality,  the  best  facilities  for 
recreation  and  pleasure,  and  spectacular 
beauty  of  the  Volunteer  State. 


Culver  To  Work  for  Sound 
Implementation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach adjournment,  I  think  we  will  all 
agree  that  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  an  unusually  produc- 
tive one.  Many  of  the  measures  enacted 
during  the  past  months  represent  his- 
toric legislative  breakthroughs,  and  the 
far-reaching  benefits  from  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Congress  will  soon 
contribute  importantly  to  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Second 
District  of  Iowa. 

One  vital  reason  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Congress  was  the  clear 
endorsement  given  by  the  American 
people  to  these  programs  in  the  1964 
election.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
discussions  with  my  constituents,  as  well 
as  their  response  to  my  recent  news- 
letter, confirm  the  Interest  which  the 
people  of  northeast  Iowa  hold  iii  this 
legislation,  and  indicate  their  general 
support  for  the  goals  of  the  programs 
which  it  has  established.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  returned  questionnaires, 
have  served  as  one  very  helpful  guide- 
line in  my  consideration  of  the  complex 
bills  before  the  Congress  this  year,  and 
in  my  determination  of  the  measures 
which  may  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Second  District,  the  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

Having  successfully  enacted  this  heavy 
volume  of  legislation,  the  Congress 
should  now  properly  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts on  the  sound  implementation  and 
operation  of  these  new  programs  to  in- 
sure realization  of  the  great  promise 
which  they  hold.  Since  a  most  signifi- 
cant feature  of  much  of  the  new  legis- 
lation is  the  requirement  that  resulting 
programs  be  initiated  and  admmistered 
at  the  local  level,  I  have  In  past  months 
worked  closely  with  local  officials  in  dis- 
trict-wide conferences  on  such  matters 
as  the  education  bill,  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity act.  and  various  flood  control 
measures. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  hope  to  hold 
similar  meetings.  Their  purpose  will  be 
twofold:  To  obtain  the  best  possible  In- 
formation regarding  the  successes  and 
shortcomings  of  these  programs  from 


to  insure  the  closest  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  going  to  Vietnam  and  other  cri- 
tical areas  in  southeast  Asia  this  fall  to 
conduct  a  special  study  for  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Upon  my  return,  I 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing these  important  matters  with  the 
people  of  the  Second  District. 

I  would  at  this  time  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  tabulated 
summary  of  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naive  which  I  mailed  to  my  constituents 
in  the  Second  District.  The  summary 
follows : 

1.  Vietnam:  What  approach  do  you  think 
the  United  States  should  follow  in  Vietnam? 

Percent 

Expand  the  war  into  North  Vietnam 
and  seek  all-out  victory. 31.0 

Support  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, through  retaliatory  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam,  until  a  satisfactory 
negotiated  settlement  Is  possible 33.6 

Continue  limited  military  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam  and  seek  a  nego- 
tiated settlement 15.1 

Wlthdrav?  all  troops  and  advisers  from 
Vietnam  immediately 8.7 

No  opinion. H-^ 

2.  Voting  rights:  The  administration  has 
proposed  legislation  to  insure  that  no  voting 
qualification  or  procedure  shall  be  imposed 
or  applied  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color.  Do  you 
favor :  Percent 

The  administration's  bill 38.0 

An  expanded  bill  including  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  poll  tax 35.3 

Leaving  control  of  voting  entirely  with 

the  States 17-7 

No  opinion 9" 

3.  Agriculture:  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  voluntary  feed  grains  program? 

Percent 

Should  be  continued  as  is 19-  5 

Should  be  continued  with  modifica- 
tions  20. 9 

Should  not  be  continued 18.  0 

No  opinion 41-6 

4.  Firearms:  Several  proposals  have  been 
'made  for  more  effective  firearms  regulation. 

Please   Indicate   whether   you   favor   one   or 
more  of  these  proposals: 

Percent 

Bar  gun  ownership  by  criminals  and 

the  mentally  deranged 60.0 

Bar  gun  ownership  by  children  under 
18  lacking  parent's  consent 51.  1 

Bar  mail-order  gun  sales  except  to  au- 
thorized dealers 50-9 

Require  registration  of  all  guns  with 
local  police *0-^ 

ImpKise  heavier  penalties  for  violation 
of  present  regulations 42.2 

Oppose  any  change  in  present  laws 10.4 

No  opinion ^-^ 

5.  Immigration:  The  administration  has 
proposed  gradual  elimination  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  and  replacement  with 
a  system  favoring  skilled  workers  and  rela- 
tives of  people  already  in  the  United  States. 

Do  you  favor : 

Percent 

The   administration's  proposal 52.4 

The  present   system 20.3 

No  limitations  on  Immigration 2.  5 

No  immigration 12.0 

No    opinion —  12.8 

6.  United  Nations:  Indonesia's  withdrawal 
and  the  assessments  made  to  finance  U.N. 
peacekeeping  missions  have  brought  the  or- 


ganization  to   a   crisis   point.     Should  the 

United  States : 

Percent 

Attempt  to  compromise  the  financial 
Impasse  over  peacekeeping  assess- 
ments      7. 8 

Follow  a  "hard  line"  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  assessments 50.7 

Expand  the  U.N.  role  as  an  eventual 
International  peace  force 23.9 

No    opinion 17.6 

7.  Daylight  saving  time:  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  to  standardize  the  applicable 
time  period  for  daylight  saving  time  In  all 
those  areas  which  elect  to  adopt  this  prac- 
tice.   Do  you  favor : 

Percent 
This  measure  to  provide  greater  uni- 
formity throughout  the  Nation 68.7 

Leaving    determination    of    the    appli- 
cable dates  at  the  local  or  State  level.  21.  8 
No    opinion 9-  5 

8.  Housing  and  urban  development:  A  bill 
has  been  introduced  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Do  you  favor : 

Percent 

Passage  of  this  bill 35.  5 

Separate   administration   of  individual 

programs  as  is  the  current  practice..  33.  1 
No    opinion 31.4 


Surrender  of  Panama  Canal  Unwise  at 
This  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
regret  I  heard  the  President's  announce- 
ment the  24th  of  September  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Panama  Canal  treaty  negotia- 
tions. It  was  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  announcement  was  made 
that  it  was  hastily  conceived.  It  has 
been  speculated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
announcement  was  to  aid  Pi-esident  Ro- 
bles  of  Panama,  who  desperately  needed 
such  a  pronouncement  to  aid  his  domes- 
tic political  position.  Another  theory  is 
that  it  was  to  offset  some  unfavorable 
publicity  that  had  resulted  from  the  re- 
cent House  Resolution  560  concerning 
communism  in  Latin  America.  What- 
ever the  reason,  whatever  the  rationale, 
I  see  little  good  that  can  come  of  it. 

One  could  reach  the  conclusion  that  by 
rioting  and  murder,  the  United  States 
can  be  forced  to  a  conference  table  to 
concede  what  they  v.^ould  not  surrender 
previously.  Those  who  think  they  see 
in  this  treaty  an  end  to  such  rioting  are 
mistaken.  With  each  new  concession  in 
Panama  we  have  been  faced  with  still 
more  demands.  One  needs  only  to  note 
that  Castro's  attacks  on  our  base  in 
Guantanamo  and  the  challenges  to  our 
position  in  Panama  seem  to  be  well  co- 
ordinated. Guantanamo  is  one  of  the 
key  positions  from  which  the  canal  is 
guarded,  and  If  the  United  States  leaves 
either  the  canal  or  Guantanamo,  the 
Soviets  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  cut  this  vital  scalane  of  the  free  world. 

One  can  also  conclude  that  our  policy- 
makers are  primarily  concerned  with  our 
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ImaKC  rather  thnn  the  hnrd  facts  of  the 
fold  war.  We  have  given  tlic  Commu- 
nists In  this  hemisphere,  who  will  cer- 
tainly take  the  major  credit  for  our  con- 
cessions, renewed  hope  of  controlling 
this  vital  watei-way.  Our  le^al  rlKhts 
will  now  be  vested  In  status  of  forces 
a('.r(>ements.  Communist  aKltutors. 
trained  and  ex|K)rted  from  Cuba,  will 
now  «)nly  have  to  conei'titrate  on  these 
"vestiKes  of  Yankt'c  lm|MM  lalism"  In  tlieir 
continuing  campaign  of  subversion  and 
terror  av.alnst  the  United  States.  In  a 
short  while  we  will  llnd  that  no  Puna- 
nuinian  politician  will  be  able  U)  justify 
these  vestlKcs.  These'  li\  return  will  be- 
conu'  an  affront  to  their  soverelnnty  a 
target  for  riots  and  demonstrations. 

Under  the  present  treaty  we  can  con- 
trol riots  In  the  Canal  Ztuie.  How  will  w«? 
control  such  riots  under  a  status-of- 
forci's  aKreerm-nt  whereby  our  loic«'s  are 
stationed  In  Panamanian  t(<rrltory? 

What  new  Paiuunaiilan  Clovernment 
will  be  abU-  to  r(\slst  |)ressures  to  ask  us 
for  more  ct)ncesslons? 

What  will  prevent  Paiuunn  from  de- 
noiuielnK  this  new  treaty  once  a  new 
canal  ha.s  been  const luettul'  Hased  upon 
the  pi-eeediiit  set  \i\  ID'Mi  when  Nass(>r 
selzeil  th«>  Sue/,  Canal,  the  United  States 
couUl  be  j'xpelleil  from  all  rU;hts  and  in- 
terest In  the  new  canal,  and  most  of  the 
world  would  a|)plaud.  Our  ships  could 
be  barred  from  use  of  the  canal,  and 
we  would  be  rjf^ht  back  to  1520  when 
MaKcllan  discovered  the  straits  that  now 
carry  his  nanu>.  1  would  not  wish  to 
see  that  tlay  come. 

What  shoulti  the  Dniteil  States  do? 
We  should  not  api)rove  this  proposed 
treaty  as  outlined  by  President  J(ihnson 
on  the  l!4th  of  Septembei-.  We  should 
contiiuu"  with  the  conviMsion  of  the  pres- 
eiU  canal  to  a  sea  level  one.  and  retain 
our  present  rights  in  I'anama  luUll  Cas- 
tro communism  has  been  liquidated  in 
this  hemisphere.  Because,  not  until  that 
day  arrives  can  the  Panama  Canal  piob- 
lem  be  .settled  in  a  stable  atmosphere.  We 
can  make  concessions  and  bartjain.  but 
none  of  these  concessions  should  com- 
promise our  control  of  the  canal. 


A.  G.  Dewey  Co.,  of  Enfield,  N.  H.,  Earns 
Defense   Department   Quality    Award 

FXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVFJ.AND 

OK    NEW     IMMPSIIIRK 

IN  THF  HOl'sr;  OF  h'KI'HKSF>:r  ATPT:', 
Thursciau.  October  21.  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
A.  G.  Dtnvey  Co..  of  EnHeld.  N  H  .  is 
proudly  tlyin;-.  the  EK^fense  DeparUnents 
•"C"  lias  awarded  recently  for  excellence 
in  it,s  performance  on  contracts  with  the 
Department.  The  liipli  quality  of  this 
c->nipanys  performance  in  manufactur- 
Inj:  blankets  for  the  military  is  in  Uie 
hijihest  tradition  of  Yankee  craftsman- 
ship and  business  integrity.  This  nwaid 
is  a  source  of  continuing  pride  not  only 
for  tlu^  company  but  for  the  town  of  En- 
field and,  indeed,  tJie  whole  State. 


It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  Dewey  Co.'s 
achievement  and  to  congratulate  com- 
pany president,  William  T.  Dewey,  all 
members  of  the  company  management, 
and  all  employees  who  have  earned  this 
flne  distinction  for  their  company,  town, 
and  State. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations 

FXI'KNSlON  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OK    Nh;W    VOIIK 
IN  •rilK  HOU.SK  OK  UKI'ItM.SKNTATIVIl.s 

Thursdaii.  October  21.  liXSS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
LMth  of  October,  the  United  Nations  will 
celebrate  Its  UOth  anniversary  This 
date  marks  an  Important  historic  occa- 
sion for  all  Americans,  but  for  the  citi- 
•/.«'ns  of  Oieat  Neck  it  has  a  certain  .sen- 
tinient4il  slmiillcance  as  wvU. 

Tho.se  of  us  from  the  Third  District 
well  remember  the  (>arly  years  when  the 
infant  world  forum  had  Its  h(-adquar- 
ttMs  In  the  old  Sperry  Gyro.scope  factory 
at  Lake  Success.  In  a  .sen.se.  it  .seemed 
appropriate  that  this  new  instrument 
for  world  peace  should  have  Its  first 
home  in  a  building  once  devoted  to  the 
numufacture  of  the  instnuuents  of  war. 

The  first  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions found  this  quiet  little  suburban  vil- 
lai^e  to  b(>  a  welcome  respite  from  the 
teeming  confusion  of  New  York  City,  a 
r.reat  metiopolis  In  the  process  of  dis- 
mantling the  war  etTort  and  hastenini,' 
back  to  nornudcy. 

The  United  Nations  has  changed  a 
great  d«nil  since  those  early  days  at  Lake 
Success.  It  has  moved  from  its  humble 
bcginnintis  in  the  old  factory  buildint; 
to  its  soaring  $fi8  million  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  Its  membership  has 
more  than  doubled:  and  its  activities 
have  extended  to  cover  almost  i  very  im- 
portant human  problem  on  earth — or 
outer  space  for  that  matter. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  changing 
appearance  of  the  United  Nations,  its 
purpo.ses  remain  the  .same  as  tho.se  that 
motivated  the  original  51  nuMubers  who 
met  at  Lake  Success  in  1946  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  new  organization  for  world 
peace.  The  United  Nations  still  exists 
to  continue  what  our  late  Amba.s.sador 
Adlai  Steven.son  called  the  "patient,  un- 
spectacular and.  if  need  be.  lonely  search 
for  the  interests  which  unite  the  nations, 
for  the  policies  which  draw  them  to- 
gether, for  the  international  instru- 
ments of  law  and  security." 

T.)day  th.^  iiuined  ate  v.ork  of  the  Or- 
g.-.niz.;lion  is  the  same  as  it  was  then, 
kcepin;:  f.ie  rcace  in  a  world  of  crisis 
and  conilict.  extending  and  protecting 
human  rit'.hts  r.round  the  globe  and  con- 
tinuinii  tlu^  endless  task  of  improving  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  man. 
On^v  the  s<-ope  of  the  task  has  increa.sed. 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  was  still 
p:M-:  of  a  brave  dream  in  the  postwar  at- 
mosphere  of    1946;    today    blue-bereted 
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forces  of  the  United  Nations  patrol  the 
uneasy  truco  In  Cyprus  and  along  the 
Gaza  Strip,  while  another  team  of  U.N. 
ob6ei"vers  begins  the  patient.  unsi)ectac- 
ular  and  lonely  effort  to  establish  a  last- 
ing cea.seflre  In  Kashmir. 

In  1946.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roo.scvelt  was 
just  beginning  her  work  as  the  first 
Chali-man  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
ml.sslon.  Since  then  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  has  initiated 
a  long  .series  of  human  rights  conventions 
ranging  from  the  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide, Slavery  and  Servitude  to  Minimum 
Age  for  Marriage,  and  Conventions  on 
the  Con.sent  to  Marriage  and  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women. 

Twenty  years  aico,  the  United  Nations 
was  in  the  process  of  organizing  a  cam- 
tminn  to  feed  the  homeless  refugees  of  the 
last  war.  Today  the  United  Nations  de- 
voles  80  percent  of  Its  rcfjular  budget 
and  pei.sonnel  to  a  worldwide  campaiini 
to  promote  international  cooix-ration  in 
solving  the  staggering  economic  and 
social  problems  faced  by  the  underde- 
veloped world. 

In  the  20  years  that  have  elap.sed  since 
th(>  founders  of  the  United  Nations 
launched  their  brave  enterpri.se  and 
ber.an  their  .search  for  International 
instruments  of  law  and  security  at  I,akc 
Success,  the  U.N.  Has  known  its  ups  and 
downs,  its  successes  and  failures.  Above 
all.  throufjhout  tht)se  20  years  the  .scope 
of  its  activities  and  its  importance  to 
mans  .search  for  peace  and  well-being 
have  continued  to  expand. 

Today,  as  the  recent  crisis  in  Kashmir 
so  graphically  demonstrated,  the  United 
Nplions  has  become  indisijcnsable.  It  is 
api)ropriate  that  as  Americans,  we  take 
this  opportunity  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations  to  renew  our 
p'edge  to  continue  the  long,  patient, 
struggle  to  find  the  common  policies 
which  will  enable  us  to  build  an  inter- 
national organization  and  individual 
sovereign  states  that  perpetuates  peace 
and  .justice  in  a  world  of  diversity. 


Veterans  Are  Short  Changed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tltursdav.  October  21.  1965 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  jnob- 
lems  faced  by  any  retiree  on  a  fixed  in- 
come today  are  many.  The  cost  of  the 
things  he  needs — food,  shelter,  medical 
care — are  all  rising,  but  his  income  is  not 
rising  to  keep  up  with  them.  He  is 
caught  in  a  terrible  squeeze. 

This  Congress  has  been  mindful  of 
these  facts  and  this  year  has  provided 
those  of  its  citizens  on  social  security 
with  a  7-percent  increase  and  those  of 
Federal  retirement  with  from  6.1  to  over 
1 1  percent. 

This  we  have  done  with  one  hand  and 
with  the  other  hand  we  have  taken  back 
benefits  from  thousands  of  those  we  were 
seeking  to  help. 
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How  did  It  happen?  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  one  of  the  retired  disabled  veterans 
in  my  district.  His  income  from  social 
.security  is  $1,080  a  year.  He  Is  allowed 
by  law  to  exclude  10  percent  of  this  In 
calculating  his  income  for  veterans  pen- 
.sion  purposes,  bringing  the  amount  to 
$972.  . 

Bocau.se  he  was  below  the  income  limit 
of  $1,000.  he  received  from  the  Veteran.s' 
Administration  a  pension  of  $105  a 
month.  This  brought  his  total  income 
to  $195  a  month,  a  little  less  than  $2,400 
a  year. 

This.  I  might  mention,  is  $600  below 
the  amount  that  the  President  has  set 
for  his  definition  of  "poverty."  But  our 
veteran  has  lived  modestly  and  made 
ends  meet  by  stretching  each  month's 
check  a  little  further  to  go  around  grow- 
ing price  tags. 

Then  we  voted  to  increase  his  social 
.security  by  7  percent,  giving  him  an 
extra  $75  a  year,  or  $6  a  month.  Not 
much,  but  a  help. 

Shortly  after  that,  however,  he  got  a 
letter  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
reminding  him  that  this  $75  has  made 
his  annual  income,  even  with  the  deduc- 
tion. $1,040.  over  the  $1,000  limit,  .so  his 
pen.sion  was  being  reduced  to  the  next 
level  of  $80  a  month.  He  cannot,  under 
present  law,  refu.se  the  social  security 
increase,  .so  for  a  $6  raise,  he  must  lose 
$25.  He  is  left  reading  in  his  newspaper 
how  Uncle  Sam  is  helping  him  with  a 
rai.se,  while  he  is  actually  receiving  $240 
a  year  less  than  he  did  before  Uncle  Sam 
helped. 

Now  $200  or  $300  may  not  seem  like 
a  lot  of  money  to  some,  but  you  can  be 
sure  that  to  .someone  whose  income  is  al- 
ready over  $600  a  year  below  the  Presi- 
dents  poverty  limits.  $200  or  $300  a  year 
is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween paying  the  rent  and  not  paying  it. 
On  that  .sort  of  income  there  are  simply 
no  corners  left  to  be  cut. 

These  men  are  not  merely  statistics  in 
the  VA  files  that  we  here  in  Washington 
can  give  to  and  take  away  from  without 
considering  the  lives  we  are  affecting. 
They  are  men  who  have  worked  a  life- 
time and  who  are  unable  to  work  any 
longer.  Some  of  them  walk  on  crutches 
or  not  at  all  becau.se  of  a  sacrifice  they 
willingly  made  for  this  country.  All  they 
ask  now  is  to  be  able  to  get  the  same 
benefits  their  neighbors  who  are  also  on 
.social  security  get — and  without  having 
to  lose  a  greater  part  of  their  income  in 
the  process. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
who  voted  for  the  social  security  increase 
or  for  the  raise  in  Federal  retirement 
intended  that  the  people  we  were  trying 
to  help  would  actually  lose  several  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  when  the  bill  was 
pas.sed.    I  know  I  did  not. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  up  for  this 
oversight? 

There  has  been  considerable  reluc- 
tance expressed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  solve  this  by  giving  an- 
other 10  percent  exclusion,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  add  many  more 
to  the  VA  rolls  and  swell  the  cost  of  the 
program.  Many  others  feel  that  simply 
excluding  this  year's  social  security  in- 
crease is  unfair  to  those  who  have  re- 


ceived Federal  retirement  increases  to 
bring  their  Incomes  up  to  a  reasonable 
standard.  That  would  be  singling  out 
one  group  for  benefits  and  forgetting 
another — it  would  compound  an  existing 
inju.stlce. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  11456,  which  deals  with  each  man 
according  to  his  individual  case  and  costs 
the  Government  much  less.  The  bill 
provides  simply  that  a  veteran  may  ac- 
cept any  portion  of  the  1965  or  future 
social  security  or  Federal  retirement  in- 
crea.se  which  would  be  to  his  benefit  and 
refuse  that  portion  which  would  put 
him  over  the  pen.sion  limits.  He  could 
take  advantage  of  increases  without  los- 
ing more  in  the  long  run. 

What  would  this  do  for  the  veteran  we 
talked  about  before  who  lost  $240  a  year 
by  the  social  security  increase?  Under 
this  bill  he  would  be  able  to  accept  $30 
of  the  $75  available.  This  would  bring 
his  income,  for  pension  purposes,  to 
$999  a  year,  and  he  would  still  be  eligible 
for  his  pension  of  $105  a  month.  His 
increase  would  be  small,  but  at  least  some 
increa.se.  and  of  most  importance,  he 
would  not  be  losing  a  big  percentage  of 
his  income. 

Since  this  would  apply  only  to  this 
year's  and  future  increases  there  would 
be  no  additional  people  on  the  rolls. 
It  would  nr.ean  a  saving  in  social  security 
and  retirement  funds. 

I  am  confident  that  this  plan  can  pro- 
vide us  with  a  de.sperately  needed  solu- 
tion to  the  plight  of  these  people  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams significantly. 

We  made  a  mistake  and  created  the 
problem.  Here  is  our  opportunity  to 
correct  our  error  and  pur  responsibility 
to  those  we  have  vmintentionally  hurt. 


The  Individual  Versus  Big  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNF.SSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aware  of  the  constant  struggle  in  our 
country  today  between  the  individual 
and  the  giants — big  labor,  big  business, 
and  big  government.  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  the  latter  problem  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  our  society  is  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  defend  himself  against  unfair, 
arbitrary  and  capricious  government 
action. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  House's  atten- 
tion today  to  a  case  wherein  a  small  in- 
dividual corporation — Holiday  Tours, 
Inc. — has  been  struggling  over  a  number 
of  years  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
achieve  justice.  The  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact 
was  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  transporte tion  in  the 
National  Capital  area.  Article  12,  para- 
graph 4(a)  of  the  agreement  clearly 
provides  that  operating  certificates  will 
be  awarded  to  any  person  engaged  In 


transportation  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  compact  without  requiring  further 
proof  that  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity will  be  served.  Nevertheless,  even 
though  Holiday  Tours  should  have  been 
protected  under  this  provision,  the 
Metropohtan  Area  Transit  Commission 
refused  to  grant  the  sightseeing  firm  a 
certificate,  and  that  is  the  genesis  of  the 
confiict. 

This  corporation  spent  6   months  in 
1961  and  10  months  of  1962  in  redtape 
applications    and    prolonged    hearings. 
Then,  on  October  15,   1962.  the  entire 
record  of  Holiday  Tours,  Inc..  was  ex- 
punged,  and   the   organization    had   to 
start  processing  their  application  all  over 
from   the  start  again.     Long   litigation 
followed,  and  hearing  after  hearing  after 
hearing  held.     Legal  expenses  piled  up. 
No  stone  was  left  unturned  by   the 
Transit  Commission.     During  the  sum- 
mer of   1964.  a  number  of  bus-leasing 
companies,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission, 
were  contacted  by  the  Transit  Commis- 
sion, harassed,  intimidated,  and  threat- 
ened with  fines,  having  their  buses  im- 
pounded and  ICC  certificates  cancelled 
if  they  continued  to  rent  buses  to  Holiday 
Toms,  Inc.     Still,  the  small  sightseeing 
company  fought  on  even  though  its  busi- 
ness has  been  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  actions  of  the  Transit  Commission. 

In  an  effort  to  drive  it  out  of  business, 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission  on 
July  3,  1964,  obtained  a  cease-and-desist 
order  stopping  the  Holiday  Tours  from 
taking  sightseers  around  the  Natlins 
Capital.  This  nearly  broke  the  back  of 
Holiday  Tours,  but  not  quite.  However, 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  ruled  in  favor 
of  Holiday  Tours  and  a  stay  was  granted 
pending  decision  by  the  court  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  This  case  was  heard 
on  January  7,  1965,  in  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals.  The  court  again  decided  in 
favor  of  Holiday  Tours  and  remanded 
the  case  so  the  Transit  Commission  for 
fm-ther  appropriate  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  opinion.  One  would 
think  that,  in  light  of  the  court's  de- 
cision, a  certificate  would  have  been 
issued  immediately.  But  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  C6mmls- 
sion  has  now  reopened  the  case,  and  has 
called  Holiday  Tours  before  it  for  still 
another  hearing  set  for  October  25.  The 
expense  in  such  a  drawn  out  legal  fight 
can  be,  of  course,  disastrous  to  a  small 
firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Holiday  Tours  has  proved 
time  and  time  again  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  courts  of  law  that  it  has  met 
the  necessaiy  requirements  and  should 
have  been  issued  a  certificate  back  in 
1961.  The  Commission,  I  believe,  has 
exceeded  its  authority  in  threatening 
bus-leasing  companies  with  fines,  confis- 
cation, and  withdrawal  of  their  ICC  cer- 
tificates if  they  continued  doing  business 
with  Holiday  Tours.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  has  knowingly  permitted  a 
competitor  to  leave  its  own  authorized 
route  and  infringe  upon  the  territory  of 
Holiday  Tours.  Inc. 

Holiday  Tours  has  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  an  effort  to  attain  justice. 
This  protracted  litigation  is  unfair,  un- 
necessary and,  quite  frankly,  seems  to  be 
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designed  to  destroy  Holiday  Tours,  Inc. 
Mr.  Sp>eaker,  there  must  be  some  pro- 
tection for  the  little  man  and  the  small 
company  against  the  colossus — whether 
it  be  a  regulatoi-y  commission.  Federal 
agency,  big  labor,  or  big  business.  There 
is  serious  question  whether  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  transit  compact  is  be- 
ing followed,  or  if  not,  whether  new 
legislation  may  be  required  to  encourage 
free  enterprise  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  rather  than  restrict  it, 
whether  new  law  may  be  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  individual  against 
the  power  of  big  government. 


How  the  United  States  Got  Involved  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  colleagues  was  kind 
enough  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  October  20,  1965,  page  27165,  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Richard 
ICHORD  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Robert 
Scheer's  pamphlet  entitled  '"How  the 
United  States  Got  Involved  in  Vietnam." 
The  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  en- 
closure containing  information  on  Mr. 
Scheer's  background — taken  from  the 
files  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  inserting  in  the 
Record  my  reply  to  Mr.  Ichord's  letter. 

The  reply  follows : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Richard  Ichord, 
Longicorth  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Dick:  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
took  the  trouble  to  read  the  pamphlet.  "How 
the  United  States  Got  Involved  in  Vietnam." 
by  Robert  Scheer,  and  also  took  the  trouble 
to  give  me  your  evaluation  of  it. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  al- 
leging the  authenticity  of  everything  Mr. 
Scheer  says.  However,  this  material  is  re- 
ceiving widespread  publication,  not  only 
through  this  pamphlet  but  in  other  publica- 
tions, and  deserves  review  and  analysis  by 
those  concerned  with  our  role  in  Vietnam. 
Only  by  such  review  and  analysis,  not  Just 
of  this  but  of  other  pertinent  material,  can 
we  reach  an  understanding  of  history  and 
avoid  some  of  the  errors  of  the  past.  We  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  reliable  infor- 
mation on  controversial  issues  such  as  Viet- 
nam, sometimes  even  from  Government 
sources.  While  I  do  not  share  the  view  of 
m/  Republican  colleagues  that  "The  figrures 
that  are  fed  to  the  press  and  the  public  by 
the  administration  contradict  each  other 
and  surpass  belief"  (Vietnam — Some  Ne- 
glected Aspects  of  the  Historical  Record — 
Issued  by  the  Republican  Conference  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Aug.  25.  1965), 
I  do  agree  that  adequate  and  accurate  in- 
formation is  a  problem. 

As  to  Mr.  Scheer's  background,  as  revealed 
by  the  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  I  can  understand  how  that 
would  trouble  you.  I  do  not  Intend  to  de- 
fend his  associations  and  activitlee,  since  I 


presume  that  he  can  do  that  more  ably  than 
I,  If  necessary.  However,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  two  points  which  you  take  issue 
with  in  his  pamphlet. 

Tou  state  first  that  "the  publication  is 
filled  with  half-truths,  distortions.  Implica- 
tions, innuendos  and  Inferences  which  lead 
one  to  believe  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  the  George 
Washington  of  Vietnam  •  •  •."  Mr.  Scheer 
is  certainly  not  unique  in  thus  representing 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Numerous  prior  writers  have 
done  so,  of  which  I  wUl  cite  only  Robert 
Trumbull,  who  refers  to  him  thus  on  page 
204  of  his  book,  "The  Scrutable  East,"  and 
Edgar  Snow,  on  page  695  of  his  book,  "The 
Other  Side  of  the  River."  Your  own  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  bi- 
ography of  Ho  Chi  Minh  published  October 
25,  1957,  which  obviously  was  not  trying  to 
be  complimentary,  said,  "•  •  •  the  legendary 
figure  of  'Uncle  Ho'  was  entrenched  in  the 
minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people — not  as  a 
Communist  but  as  a  revered  father  of  inde- 
pendence. The  myth  of  the  national  libera- 
tor was  so  effectively  instilled  that  not  even 
the  French  risked  a  personal  attack  upon 
the  name  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  they  endeavored 
to  bare  the  threat  of  communism." 

If  it  is  true  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  a  public 
image  as  a  "revered  father  of  independence" 
or  a  "national  liberator"  as  your  committee 
states,  then  attacking  Mr.  Scheer  for  saying 
it  may  not  be  very  logical.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  deal  with  the  fact,  rather  than  attack 
Mr.  Scheer. 

Your  other  point  of  difference  with  the 
pamphlet  was  that  It  "•  •  •  Implies  that 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  the  result 
of  a  plot  carried  out  by  such  distinguished 
Americans  as  •  •  •"  and  you  name  several 
names.  I  share  your  belief  that  such  impli- 
cations have  very  little  foundation.  Again, 
however.  It  is  a  position  taken  by  other  pre- 
sumably well-informed  people  and  needs  to 
be  dealt  with.  For  example,  Mr.  Hilalre  du 
Berrier,  a  former  member  of  the  French  Re- 
sistance In  Indochina,  an  employee  of  the 
O.S.S.,  an  "aide"  to  a  Diem  delegate  to  Wash- 
ington, and  a  frequent  writer  for  conservative 
publications,  is  quoted  as  being  "•  •  "in 
agreement  with  some  liberal  critics  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  in  regarding  the  American 
Friends  of  Vietnam  Committee  as  having 
functioned  as  a  pro-Diem  'Lobby'." 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Dick,  Is 
that  it  is  better  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  whatever  Scheer  says  rather  than  to  at- 
tack his  reputation  or  associations. 
Sincerely, 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 

Memher  of  Congress. 


Atlantic  Union  Convention  Proposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives— myself  included — has  intro- 
duced resolutions  proposing  an  18-mem- 
lier  U.S.  Delegation  to  an  Atlantic  Union 
Convention. 

Hopefully  the  Delegation  would  con- 
vene with  similar  groups  from  other 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  na- 
tions in  order  to  establish  Atlantic  Fed- 
eral Union  as  the  ultimate  goal,  fix  a 
tentative  timetable  for  achieving  It  and 
formulate  the  institutions  needed  to  ex- 
pedite the  necessary  stages. 


Atlantic  Federal  Union  would  apply 
the  genius  of  the  VS.  constitutional  sys- 
tem to  the  broader  area  encompassing 
the  nations  known  as  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. 

These  resolutions  vary  slightly  but  all 
have  the  same  central  objectives.  To- 
gether they  constitute  what  is  probably 
the  most  specific  and  forthright  proposal 
for  the  unification  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity ever  introduced  to  Congress. 

Among  the  sponsors  are  Senator  Carl- 
son of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  Representatives  Za- 
BLOCKi  and  Eraser  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  This  fact  gives  en- 
couragement that  the  proposal  may  re- 
ceive consideration  early  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  Other  sponsors  are 
Representatives  Ellsworth  and  Quie, 
and  Senator  McCarthy. 

If  adopted,  the  resolutions  could  be  a 
giant  stride  toward  the  peacekeeping  and 
freedom-serving  goal  of  Atlantic  Union. 
And  .just  beyond  that  goal  could  well  be- 
gin the  golden  millenium  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  progress  of  which  mankind 
has  dreamed  since  the  day  of  the  an- 
cient Prophet  Micah. 

The  short-term  benefits  to  the  United 
States  and  other  free  peoples  are  equally 
appealing.  The  simple  act  of  authoriz- 
ing the  Delegation  would  put  us  in  a 
positive  position  in  the  contest  with  com- 
munism, strengthen  free  world  leader- 
ship, and  put  the  Communists  in  a  diffi- 
cult defensive  position. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  been  hop- 
ping from  one  Communist-inspired  crisis 
to  another — Berlin,  Lebanon,  Quemoy, 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  Dominican  Republic.  It 
is  high  time  we  take  the  intiative  and 
put  the  Communists  on  the  defensive. 

An  Atlantic  Union  Convention  would 
do  just  that.  It  is  both  powerful  and 
peaceful,  as  American  histoi-y  itself 
attests. 

The  work  our  forefathers  did  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  in  creating  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Union  did  more  to  strengthen  free- 
dom and  extend  peace  than  any  other 
act  in  history.  Under  the  Constitution, 
Individual  States  which  were  beset  with 
monetary,  trade,  and  militaiy 
problems — weakened  by  division — were 
brotight  together  effectively  and  pei-ma- 
nently.  Union  v/as  achieved  in  a  system 
that  gives  the  central  government  the 
strength  it  needs  but  still  protects  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the 
authority  of  local  government. 

The  monetary,  military,  and  trade 
problems  confronting  the  free  nations 
today  parallel  in  many  ways  the  prob- 
lems the  13  original  U.S.  States  faced 
in  1787.  Today,  as  then,  division  weak- 
ens the  forces  of  freedom  and  unneces- 
sarily magnifies  the  problems — internal 
and  external — which  beset  us. 

In  his  farewell  address  on  leaving  the 
U.S.  Presidency,  George  Washington 
warned  against  "entangling  alliances" 
and  added  these  significant  words: 

To  the  eflBcacy  and  permanency  of  your 
(the  United  States)  Union,  a  government  for 
the  whole  1b  Indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parties  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute.  They  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  Infractions  and  Interruptions 
which  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced. 
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As  presently  organized  in  NATO,  the 
Atlantic  Community  must  be  classified  as 
one  of  the  undependable  entangling  alli- 
ances about  which  Washington  warned. 
Of  course  it  is  better  than  nothing.  But 
certainly  it  is  doing  no  better  than  did 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
failed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
thirteen  original  U.S.  States  in  the  pre- 
convention  period. 

In  almost  every  respect  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  formed  stronger  bunds 
than  does  the  present  organization  of 
NATO,  but  they  proved  hopelessly  inade- 
quate and  were  replaced  by  a  Federal 
Union  Government. 

NATO's  infractions  and  interruptions 
are  apparent  at  every  turn  of  the  nu- 
clear-age road.  Must  we  limp  along  with 
an  organization  far  weaker  than  one 
which  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  sailing  ship  era? 

A  government  for  the  whole  of  NATO 
is  just  as  indispensable  today  as  it  was 
for  the  thirteen  original  U.S.  States  in 
1787. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Atlantic  Union  Dele- 
gation resolution : 

H.J.  Res.  769 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  an  Atlantic 

Union  Delegation 
Whereas  In  1969  any  party  may  withdraw 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  was 
ratified  in  1949  as  a  first  rather  than  a  last 
step  toward  tmlty. 

Whereas  since  1949  revolutionizing  scien- 
tific technological  and  other  advance  has 
outstripped  the  treaty  and  made  union  of 
these  allies  imperative  for  prosperity,  peace 
and  freedom; 


Whereas  the  fragmentation  of  the  world 
into  new  nations  at  a  time  when  the  strong- 
est democracies  cannot  live  alone,  requires 
these  democracies  to  build  the  pilot  union 
government  needed  to  spread  liberty  and 
union  both  by  example  and  by  admitting  to 
their  union  other  nations  willing  and  able  to 
viphold  its  principles; 

Whereas  these  allies  need  but  unite  their 
gold  and  other  resources  behind  a  common 
currency  to  assure  their  citizens  and  the 
developing  nations,  enduring  monetary  sta- 
bility and  liquidity,  and  to  prevent  another 
dictator-serving  crash  like  the  one  of  1931; 
Whereas  our  Original  States,  when  beset 
with  dangers  caused  by  disunion  under  their 
confederation,  sent  delegates  to  the  1787  Con- 
vention, which  traced  their  troubles  to  their 
confederal  structure  and  Invented  federal 
union,  which  has  endurlngly  safeguarded 
member  States  from  domination  by  one  an- 
other, equitably  apportioned  among  their 
sovereign  citizens  voting  power  on  common 
concerns — and  the  benefits  and  burdens  of 
union— assured  each  State  an  Independent 
government  for  State  affairs,  met  other  chal- 
lenges similar  to  those  facing  the  Atlantic 
allies,  and  thereby  proved  that  free  people 
thus  united  can  work  wonders; 

Whereas  distant  though  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  transformation  may 
seem,  these  allies  can  greatly  speed  it  now 
by  officially  declaring  that  federal  union, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
Is  their  eventual  goal,  by  setting  a  time- 
table— as  we  did  for  our  moon  target — and 
by  providing  democratic  means  for  achieving 
the  transition  in  safe  time:  Now.  therefore, 

be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  A^nerica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (1)  the  Con- 
gress hereby  creates  an  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation, composed  of  eighteen  eminent  citi- 
zens, and  authorized  to  organize  and  partici- 


pate In  a  convention  made  up  of  similar  dele- 
gations from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  aUies  as  desire  to  Join  in  this 
enterprise,  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
agreement  on: 

(a)  A  declaration  that  the  eventual  goal 
of  their  peoples  is  to  transform  their  pres- 
ent alliance  Into  a  federal  union; 

(b)  A  tentative  timetable  for  the  transi- 
tion to  this  goal;  and 

(c)  Democratic  institutions  to  develop  the 
ways  and  means  for  achieving  the  goal  in 
time  to  save  their  citizens  from  another  war, 
depression,  or  other  manmade  catastrophe, 
and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
greater  freedom  and  higher  moral  and  ma- 
terial blessings  which  federation  has  brought 
to  free  people  In  the  past. 

(2)  The  Convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ac- 
tion by  constitutional  procedure; 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  Delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  political  party, 
and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  high  stature  and 
wide  influence,  representing  together  a  broad 
range  of  experience  In  the  various  major 
challenges  facing  this  undertaking,  and  so 
conscious  of  Its  importance  and  urgency  as 
to  be  willing  to  give  It  personally  the  neces- 
sary priority  and  time.  In  the  spirit  of  1787 
Which  one  member  of  that  Convention  thus 
expressed:  "Inconvenient"  as  it  was  "to  re- 
mpin  absent  from  his  private  affairs  •  *  • 
he  would  bury  his  bones"  in  Philadelphia, 
If  need  be,  to  bring  about  the  union; 

(4)  Eight  of  the  delegation  shall  be  named 
by  the  Congress  and  eight  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  shall  be  as  free 
to  speak  and  vote  as  were  the  drafters  of 
the  United  States  Constitution; 

(5)  The  Congress  hereby  requests  former 
Presidents  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  Harry 
S.  Truman  to  serve  as  cochalrmen  of  the 
delegation. 


I         SENATE 

Frid.w,  October  22,  190.") 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Father  Baan  Vitez.  president,  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federa- 
tion, Barberton,  Ohio,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  we  pray 
today  for  our  brothers  who  9  years  ago 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  streets  of 
Budapest,  Hungary,  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom.  We  pray  to  You  from 
this  place  in  which  were  found  so  many 
.sympathetic  hearts  which  were  broken 
because  of  the  impotence  of  their  pleas. 
In  Your  goodness,  deign  to  console 
those  still  living  under  the  bonds  of  god- 
less communism.  Give  wisdom  and 
strength  to  our  leaders  and  enable  them 
to  follow  Your  will  in  helping  their  op- 
pressed and  suffering  neighbors. 

Accept,  O  Lord  of  All.  the  gratitude  of 
those  whom  You  have  led  into  this  great 
and  beautiful,  free  country.  Never  let 
them  forget  that  You  alone  are  great, 
that  You  alone  are  the  source  of  all  hap- 
piness, success,  and  peace. 

O  Father  Almighty,  we  offer  You  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Hungarian  heroes,  the 
sacrifices  of  our  own  sons  in  Vietnam, 
the  sacrifices  of  all  peoples,  everywhere, 
for  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom,  to- 


gether with  the  infinite  sacrifice  of  Your 
Son  and  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
October  21,  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  Joint  resolution: 
On  October  20,  1965: 

S  1516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  the  inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federally  owned 
buildings  for  jjeriods  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1715.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  In  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  Institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  allow  the 
showing  in  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  In- 


formation Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy- 
Year  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums." 
On  October  21,  1965: 
S.  1719.  An  act  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate,  in 
compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill  <S. 
619)  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Sam- 
uelli.  

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous   consent,  statements   during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTIV-. 
ITY  REPORTS 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
I  remind  the  chairmen  of  all  committees 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
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has  very  properly  ruled  that  the  printing 
of  such  reports,  both  as  committee  prints 
and  in  the  Record,  Is  duplication,  the 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  Justified. 

It  is  requested  that  coniniittce  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Recoru,  since  the  Govcnunent  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tom- 
F>ore  announced  that  on  October  21,  1965. 
the  Vice  President  had  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  tJie  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

S.  2084.  An  net  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment nnd  road  benutiflcntlon  of  the 
Fedcrul-nld  highway  systems: 

H  R.  1317.  An  net  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  n  mass  spectrometer  which  was  Im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stnn- 
ford  University,  Stanford.  Calif.; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Pomona  College; 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Miulft  Eduvlgls  Aran  Hcffernan; 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28.  tJnlted  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton; 

H  R.  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  lor  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H  R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxle 
L.  Rupert; 

H  R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manllo 
MrtsslmlUani: 

HJl.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lily  Nlng  Sheehan; 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington; 

H  Ji.  3905.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Blbl 
Daljeet  Kaur; 

H-R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectromter  for  tlie  use  of 
St.  Louis  University; 

H.R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dios- 
dado  F.  Almazan; 

H  R.  5317.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
LtttW  Nancy  to  he  documented  for  use  in  the 
coastwlde  trade; 

HR  6312  Aia  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

H  R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pleter 
Cornells  Metzelaar; 

H  R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plng- 
Kwan  Fong; 

H  R.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split 
pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Rochester.  N.Y.; 

H  R  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh; 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Felipe  V.  Lavapies; 

H.R.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth   and  Prederlclc  Henry  Todd; 

H.R.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distribu- 
tion machloe  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oklahom.i,  Norman.  Okla.; 

H  R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jenni- 
fer Rebecca  Slegel; 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chromat- 
o^aph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. Stillwater,  Okla.; 

H  Jl.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  Isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 


H.R.  864C.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlfkln 
Textiles  Corp.; 

H.R.  9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shndomaster  measuring  projec- 
tor for  the  tise  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota: 

H.R.  0495.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribution 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Collins,  Colo.; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center.  New  Orle.ins.  La.; 

H  R.  10198.  An  net  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  under  the  Shipping 
Act.  1910.: 

H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth.  his  wife.  Jean  Mary  Blytli,  and 
their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean  Blyth; 

H.R.  10292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tsiang; 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplement.al  stockpile,  or  both; 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  in  said  District;  and 

H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  the  father  of 
rocketry. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Report  on   Insurance   and   Guarantees  on 
U.S.  Exports  to  Yugoslavia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  Insurance 
and  guarantees  on  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia, 
for  the  month  of  September  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Rkpokt  on  Overoblication  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  Sti'te,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
overobllgntlon  of  an  appropriation  within 
that  Agency;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Incrkases  in  Annuities  Payabue  From  the 
Centr-m.  Inteixigence  Acencv  Retirement 

AND    DlSABXLrtT   FUND 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  Washington.  DC,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide certain  Increases  in  annuities  payable 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sex^lces. 

AcQtTTsrnoN  or  Certain  Property  as  a  Site 

FOR       THE       ORGANIZ.ATION       OF       AMERICAN 

States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  atithorlze  the  acquisition,  transfer, 
conveyance,  and  lease  of  certain  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  as  a  head  • 
quarters  site  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  as  sites  for  other  International 
organizations,  and  as  sites  for  governments 
of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes 


(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  or  Acting  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  unatithorized  ex- 
penditures for  the  repair  and  reconstruction 
of  a  section  of  the  Inter-Amcrlcan  highway 
In  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Department  of  Commerce, 
diited  October  19G5  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  procure- 
ment of  fault  locating  Indicators  for  the 
Nike-Hercules  g\ilcled  missile.  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  October  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  possible  savings 
through  purchasing  rather  than  leasing  cer- 
tain copying  machines.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, dated  October  19G5  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
sviant  to  law.  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  statements  for  the  Southwestern 
Power  System  and  related  activities,  fiscal 
year  1964.  Southwostern  Power  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  F*unctlons).  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  October  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  causes 
for  overpayments  and  underpayments  of 
mileage  reimbursements  for  travel  of  service 
members  and  their  dependents.  Department 
of  the  Army  and  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  October  1905  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  sav;ngs  resulting 
from  elimination  of  the  requirement  that 
general  office  desks  be  equipped  with  locks. 
Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, dated  October  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  by 
direct  rather  than  Indirect  purchase  of  se- 
lected major  subsystems  for  A-6A  type  of 
aircraft.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
October  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  questionable  basis 
for  approving  loans  for  the  construction  of 
three  motels.  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
October  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  need  for 
strengthening  controls  over  sick  leave.  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  October  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Election  or  Governor  or  the  Virgin  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  jjaper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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REPORT  ON  NEGOTIATED   CONTRACTS  FOR 

Disposal  or  Materials 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,   Department   of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
ncKotlated  contracts  for  disposal  of  materials, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by 
Veterans'   Administration 
A  letter   from   the   Administrator  of   Vet- 
erans'    Affairs.     Veterans'     Administration. 
Washington.  D.C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law    a  report   on   tort  claims   paid  by   that 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Financial  Statement  op  Legion  of  Valor 
A  letter  from  the  National  Corporation 
Agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  financial  state- 
ment of  that  organization,  for  the  period 
August  1.  1964,  to  July  31,  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

DisPOsrrioN  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Senate. 


tions  and  with  amendments  H.R.  30.  to 
provide  for  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla.. 
and  for  other  pui-poses.  and  I  submit  a 
repKjrt  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  together  with  minority 
views  of  Senators  Lausche,  Fulbright, 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Clark. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  

REPORT  OP  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  tmns- 
mltted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  October  20, 1965, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired  (Kept.  No.  932) . 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  509.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  House  Report  No.  176,  entitled 
"District   of   Columbia   Crime";    (Rept.   No. 

933) ' 

H.'  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearing  on  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  (Rept.  No.  934) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  613.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  "Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project",  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion; (Rept.  No.  935) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  2580  (Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session),  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Represenatlves;  (Rept. 
No.  936).         

INTERAMA— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  937) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  report  without  recommenda- 


ByMr.McGEE: 
S  2701.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4554  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
the  postage  rate  provided  therein  for  books 
to  certain  matter  mailed  with  such  books; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  2702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Montero-Novoa;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2703.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  may  be  dis- 
played for  24  hours  of  each  day  on  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  2704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  and  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  collec- 
tive investment  funds  maintained  by  banks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntyre  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SALTON8TALL: 
S.  2705.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    James 
Kwang- Jong  Koh  and  Rachel  Young-He  Koh; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  2706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tita  Peralta 
Paragus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  B3tVIN: 
S.  2707.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Sue 
Crawford  Robinson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DOUGLAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Proxmire,  £ind  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S  2708.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reduction  of 
the    public    debt;     to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  wiilch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  2709.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  located  in  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  the  "Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial  Vet- 
erans' Hospital";  to  the  Committee  on  Lalx>r 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.2710.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, transfer,  conveyance,  and  lease  of  cer- 
tain property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
Vise  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  as  sites  for  other 
International  organizations,  and  as  sites  for 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pxtlbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN   (by  request)  : 
S.  2711.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Angelikl 
TsipMDuras;  and  ' 

8.2712.  A  bill  to  amend  section  206(a) 
of  title  11  and  section  213(a)(1)  of  tlUe 
II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  • 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  2713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  establish  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
recording  equipment  for  conveying  messages 
by  telephone;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2714.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  restrict  certain 
authorization  for  free  or  reduced  rate  transi 
portation  of  property  or  passengers;   to  tl% 
Committee   on   Commerce. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BXJRDICK)  : 

S.  2715.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  concerning  property  rights  in 
Inventions  made  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   McINTYRE:  « 

S.  2716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Leccese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  2717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  admitting 
the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union  with  re- 
spect to  the   lands  which  may  be   selected 
from  the  public  lands  by  such  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2718.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Fairbanlts, 
Alaska,  against  Daniel  Agbaba,  et  al.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Grukninc)  : 
S.  2719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Macnuson)  : 
S.  2720.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  Ashing  industry 
of  hsii  protein  concentrate;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S.  2721.  A  bill  to  esUtbllsh  a  fact-reporting 
bull  agency  in  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  otlier  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  2722.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed  la 
criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  tlie  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2723.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  improve  visitor 
facilities  In  the  park  system  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  providing  a  bridge  to  East  Poto- 
mac Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Pxiblic  Works. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  2724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bievcn- 
ida  Brlto  Cambare;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BASS: 
S.  2725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Izhak  Gross 
and  his  wife.  Bluma  Gross;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  September  24.  1966. 
and  ending  September  30.  1966.  as  "National 
Square  Dance  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
REVIEW  OP  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT  ABOVE  HARLAN 
COUNTY  RESERVOIR.  NEBR. 
Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  155) :  which  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    Conunittee    on    Public 
Works: 

S.  Res.  155 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  shall  request  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  created  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  ap- 
proved June  13.  1902.  to— 

( 1 )  review  the  appropriate  reports  on  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  relating  to  the 
Republican  River  Watershed  above  the  Har- 
lan County  Reservoir.  Nebr..  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  advisability  at  this  time 
of  modifying  such  project  in  such  watershed 
In  order  to  permit  an  Increase  In  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir  conser- 
vation pool  and  to  improve  facilities  for  flood 
control,  irrigation,  and  related  purposes  in 
such  watershed;  and 

(2)  report  its  findings  and  reconunenda- 
tions  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  as 
soon  as  such  review  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

NOTIFICATION  TO  HOUSE  OF   THE 
SELECTION  OF  EMERY  L.  FRAZIER 
AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  156)  to  notify  the  House 
of   Representatives  of  the  election  of 
Emei-y  L.  FYazier  as  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 


which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

NOTIFICATION  TO  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SELECTION  OF  EMERY  L. 
FRAZIER  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  157  >  to  notify  the  President 
of  the  election  of  Emery  L.  Fi-azier  as 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sideied  and  agreed  to. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  TRIBUTES  TO  HON.  FELTON 
M.  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  158)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  the  tributes 
to  the  Honorable  Felton  M.  Johnston  to 
commemorate  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 
providing  for  additional  copies,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ELIZABETH  T.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  announce  the  retire- 
ment of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Anderson,  a 
loyal  friend,  and  a  valued  and  compe- 
tent employee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  for  the  past  21>'2  years.  I  will 
ini.ss  her  veiy  much,  and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  many  of  her  friends  and  asso- 
ciates on  Capitol  Hill  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies. 


PROCLAMATION  COMMEMORATING 
THE  EFFORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AMER- 
ICANS ABROAD 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  159)  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
issue  a  proclamation  for  the  commem- 
oration of  the  efforts  of  Americans 
abroad  who  are  cai'i-ying  forward  the 
struggle  for  peace  and  freedom,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


DISPLAY  OF  AMERICAN  FLAG  OVER 
INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA.  24   HOURS   A  DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  permit  our  flag 
to  be  flown  over  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  24  hours  a  day  except  dur- 
ing inclement  weather. 

At  px-esent  there  ai-e  only  two  places  in 
the  United  States  where  our  flag  is  flown 
at  night  by  specific  authority.  One  is 
the  Foi't  McHenry  National  Monument 
and  Historic  Shrine,  and  the  other  is 
Flag  House,  Flag  House  Square,  Balti- 
more. Md. 


There  could  be  no  more  fitting  addi- 
tion to  this  list  than  the  site  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776  and  the  home  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
Independence  Hall  is  deep  in  histoiy  and 
rich  in  meaning  for  Americans  today 
and  I  believe  that  in  authorizing  the  fly.' 
ing  of  the  flag  over  this  hallowed  shrine 
during  the  long  houis  of  the  night  as 
well  as  during  the  light  of  day,  we  are 
extending  the  same  recognition  to  the 
site  of  freedom's  birth  as  is  now  extended 
to  the  site  of  origin  of  our  national 
anthem. 

I  intend  to  press  for  its  enactment 
next  year. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2703)  to  provide  that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  displayed  for  24  hours  of  each 
day  on  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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BANK  COLLECTIVE  INVEST- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  uniform  statutoiy  basis 
for  the  Federal  regulation  and  supervi- 
sion of  certain  categories  of  collective 
investment  funds  maintained  by  com- 
mercial banks  and  trust  companies  in 
the  conduct  of  their  fiduciary  services. 
It  is  the  objective  of  this  legislation  to 
provide  a  fair  and  rational  solution  to 
the  jurisdictional  conflict  which  has 
arisen  between  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  regulation  of  bank  collective  in- 
vestment funds.  Legislation  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  area  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Senate  bill.  Last  year,  partial  hear- 
ings were  held  on  that  legislation  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
however,  the  pressure  of  business  before 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  made  it 
impossible  to  complete  consideration  of 
the  legislation. 

While  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  has  a  similar  objective  to  the  leg- 
islation of  the  88th  Congress,  it  is  the 
product  of  extensive  redrafting  and  dif- 
fers from  its  predecessor  in  two  impor- 
tant areas.  First,  this  bill  gives  new 
and  stronger  supei-visory  powers  to  the 
three  Federal  banking  agencies  which 
are  designed  to  assure  that  these  three 
agencies  will  have  the  legal  capacity  to 
supervise  more  effectively  the  collective 
investment  funds  of  banks  under  their 
supervisory  jurisdiction.  Second,  the 
present  bill  goes  further  than  the  legis- 
lation in  the  88th  Congress  in  the  re- 
strictions which  it  places  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  collective  investment  fund 
for  managing  agency  accounts.  It  is  the 
managing-agency-type  fund  which  has 
produced  the  greatest  controversy,  and 
this  bill  includes  six  operating  limita- 
tions on  a  managing-agency  fund,  which 
are  aimed  at  preventing  commercial 
banks  and  trust  companies  from  enter- 


ing the  mass  investment  market  which 
is  being  served  by  the  mutual  fund  In- 
dustry. .     , 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  very  earnest  ef- 
fort has  been  made  In  the  redraftmg  of 
this  legislation  to  overcome  many  of  the 
objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
predecessor  legislation  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress     Whether  or  not  that  effort  has 
been  successful  can  only  be  detei-mined 
through  the  processes  of  discussion  and 
legislative  hearings.    My  pui-pose  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  at  this  time  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  affected  Fed- 
eral agencies— the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission— and  the  interested  private 
parties— the  banking  industry  and  the 
investment  industry— to  utilize  the  con- 
gressional adjournment  period  for  mean- 
ingful discussion  and  consideration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.    I  sincerely 
hope   that  such  consultation   and   dis- 
cussion will  take  place  duilng  the  2- 
month  adjournment  period  and  I  fur- 
ther hope  that  such  discussion  will  pro- 
duce the  groundwork  for  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  problems  related  to  the 
Federal   regulation   and   supervision   of 
bank  collective  Investment  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  memorandum  explain- 
ing its  provisions  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  introduc- 
toi'y  comments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propi-iately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  memorandum  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2704)  to  amend  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  and  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  collective  investment  funds 
maintained  by  banks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McIntyre.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2704 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprcseyitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BECxmrriES  act  of  1933 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (15 
use  77b(l)),  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and 
adding  the  following:  "except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  any  Interest  In  a  collective 
Investment  fund  maintained  by  a  qualified 
bank  (as  the  terms  'collective  Investment 
fund"  and  'qualified  bank"  are  defined  In  the 
Bank  Collective  Investment  Fund  Act  of 
1965)." 

SECtJHITlES    EXCHANGE    ACT    OF     1934 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)  (10)).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "currency  or"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "currency,"  and  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  to 
a  comma  and  adding  the  following:  "or  any 
Interest  in  a  collective  Investment  fund 
maintained  by  a  qualified  bank  (as  the  terms 
'collective  Investment  fund"  and  'qualified 
bank'  are  defined  in  the  Bank  Collective  In- 
vestment Fund  Act  of  1965) ." 

1940 


use.  80ar-3(c)  (3) )  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "guardian;"  the  following:  "any  col- 
lective investment  fund  maintained  by  a 
qualified  bank  (as  the  terms  'collective  In- 
vestment fund'  and  'qualified  bank*  are  de- 
fined in  the  Bank  Collective  Investment  Fund 
Act  of  1965);". 


WRITTEN       PLANS 


INVESTMENT    COMPANY    ACT    OF 

Sec  3.  Paragraph  (3)   o'  section  3(c)    of 
the   Investment    Company 


Act   of    1940    (15 


Contents  of  plan 
Sec  4.  (a)  A  qualified  bank  shall  file  a 
written  plan  with  the  appropriate  supervi- 
sory agency  In  accordance  with  this  section 
for  each  collective  Investment  fund  operated 
by  it  Any  such  plan  shall  contain  appro- 
priate provisions  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  fund  Is  to  be  operated,  Including  provi- 
sions relating  to — 

(1)  the  general  investment  policies  of  tne 
bank  with  respect  to  the  fund, 

(2)  the  auditing  of  accounts  of  the  bank 
With  respect  to  the  fund, 

(3)  the  allocation  of  income,  profits,  and 

losses 

(4)' the  terms  and  conditions  governing 
the  admission  or  withdrawal  of  participa- 
tions In  the  fund, 

(5)  the  basis  and  method  of  valuing  assets 

In  the  fund; 

(6)  the  minimum  frequency  for  valuation 

of  assets  of  the  fund, 

(7)  the  period  following  such  valuation 
date  during  which  the  valuation  must  be 
made.  _       .  . 

(8)  the  basis  upon  which  the  fund  may  be 
terminated,  and 

(9)  such  other  matters  (including  provi- 
sions to  define  clearly  the  rights  of  partici- 
pants in  the  fund)  as  may  be  required  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "plan"  may  Include  an 
amendment  to  a  plan. 

Requirement 
(b)  A  qualified  bank  may  make  a  contri- 
bution to  a  collective  investment  fund  main- 
tained by  It  only  when —  ^    ,      ^ 

(1)  there  exists  a  plan  for  such  funa 
which  Is  currently  effective  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  or 

(2)  m  the  case  of  a  fund  which  was  In 
operation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  less  than  200  days  have  elapsed  since 
the'  initial  promulgation  of  regulations  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Cinrency  pursuant  to 

this  Act. 

Effectiveness 

(c)   A  plan  shall  be  effective  only  when— 

(1)  It  has  been  approved  In  writing  by 
the  appropriate  supervisory  agency  or  more 
than  twenty  days  (or  such  shorter  period  as 
the  agency  may  allow)  have  elapsed  since 
the  filing  of  the  plan  with  the  appropriate 
supervisory  agency,  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  supervisory  agency 
has  not  notified  the  sponsoring  bank,  by 
personal  service  or  by  confirmed  telegraphic 
notice,  of  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  other 
applicable  law  or  regulation  with  which  such 
agency  has  not  found  the  plan  to  be  in  com- 
pliance. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  revised  or 
amended  plan  filed  In  response  to  a  notice 
described  In  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  also  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

Public  inspection 
(d)  Any  plan  filed  with  the  appropriate 
supervisory    agency    shall    be    available    for 
public  inspection. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS 

Form  and  contents 
Sec  5  (a)  At  least  once  in  every  twelve 
months  each  qualified  bank  shall  prepare  a 
financial  report  for  each  collective  Invest- 
ment fund  maintained  by  it.  The  report 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall  by  regulations  require 
and  shall  contain — 


(1)  a  detailed  listing  of  all  assets  and  lla- 
blliUes  of  tbe  coUectlve  Investment  fimd, 
showing  In  the  case  of  assets  both  cost  and 
market  value  and   concentration  by  major 

fields; 

(2)  a  statement  of  increases  or  decreases 
In  gross  asset  valuation  since  the  last  prior 
report; 

(3)  a  statement  of  earnings; 

(4)  a    statement    of    realized    gains    and 

(5)  a  statement  of  Investments  purchased, 
sold,  or  redeemed  since  the  last  prior  re- 
port; and 

(6)  such  other  accounUng  or  financial  in- 
formation as  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Curren- 
cy shall  by  regulation  require  to  furnish 
adequate  Information  to  persons  having  in- 
terests in  participating  accounts. 

Filing,  public  inspection 
(2)  A  copy  of  each  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  filed  with  the  appro- 
priate supervisory  agency  within  three 
months,  or  within  such  other  time  as  the 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe,  after  the  close  of  the  ac- 
counting period  covered  thereby  and  when  so 
filed  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 


INFORMATION      TO     BE      FtmNISHED      TO      PARTICI- 
PANTS 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  collective  in- 
vestment fund  with  respect  to  which  there 
exists  a  plan  which  is  effective  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4,  no  amount  shall  be 
Initially  contributed  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticipating account  unless  at  or  before  the 
time  the  Initial  contribution  is  made  a  copy 
of  the  plan  as  currently  in  effect  and  a 
copy  of  the  latest  financial  report  is  fur- 
nished (without  charge)  to — 

(1)  each  cofiduclary  for  any  trust  or 
estate  from  which  tlie  amount  Is  contrib- 
uted, 

(2)  each  person  who,  under  the  Instru- 
ments pursuant  to  which  the  bank  Is  acting 
for  the  participating  account,  has  the  right 
to  be  consulted  about  Investments  or  to 
amend  or  revoke  any  of  the  terms  of  such 
instruments,  and 

(3)  such  other  persons  as  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
After  an  amount  has  been  Initially  con- 
tributed, a  copy  of  each  financial  report 
made  after  such  time  and  a  copy  of  any 
change  In  the  plan  after  such  time  shall  be 
furnished  without  charge  (or  a  notice  that 
such  a  copy  will  upon  request  be  furnished 
without  charge)  to  each  such  person. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  collective  Invest- 
ment fund  In  opwatlon  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  copy  of  the  plan  tor  such 
fund  shall  be  furnished  (without  charge)  to 
each  person  who,  on  the  date  such  plan  be- 
comes effective,  is — 

(1)  a  cofiduclary  for  any  trust  or  estate 
having  any  interest  In  such  fund, 

(2)  a  person  who,  under  the  Instruments 
pursuant  to  which  the  bank  is  acting  for  any 
account  participating  in  such  fund,  has  the 
right  to  be  consulted  about  Investments  or  to 
amend  or  revoke  any  of  the  terms  of  such 
Instruments,  or 

(3)  otherwise  described  In  the  regulations 
of  the  Comptroller  as  a  person  to  whom  a 
copy  of  such  plan  shall  be  furnished. 

LIMTTATIONS  ON   MANAGING  AGENCY   FUNDS 

Advertising 

Sec  7  (a)  No  qualified  b^nk  shall  adver- 
tise or  publicize  a  collective  ihvestment  fund 
described  in  section  il(a)  (3)(B)  (U)  (here- 
inafter in  thU  section  referred  to  as  a  "man- 
aging agency  fund"),  except  that  Incidental 
reference  to  such  funds  may  be  made  In  the 
course  of  advertising  or  publicizing  the  scope 
of  a  bank's  fiduciary  services. 
Commissions 

(b)  No  qxiallfied  bank  shaU  pay  any  com- 
mission to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting or  soliciting  participations  Ux  any 
managing  agency  fund. 
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Valuation 

(c)  No  qualified  bank  shall  value  any  man- 
aging agency  fund  on  a  regular  basis  for  the 
purpose  of  admissions  to  or  withdrawals 
from  the  fund  more  frequently  than  once 
each  month. 

Charges 

(d)  No  qualified  bank  shall  make  any 
charge  of  any  kind  against  any  managing 
agency  fund  except  for  exp>enses  Incurred — 

( 1 )  in  the  acquisition,  conservation,  pro- 
tection, or  liquidation  of  any  asset  of  the 
fund: 

(2)  for  any  Independent  audit  procured 
by  the  bank  for  the  purposes  of  the  annual 
financial  report  required  by  section  6:  or 

(3)  for  legal  or  other  professional  services 
and  for  filing  fees  or  other  court  costs  In 
connection  with  any  annual  fiduciary  ac- 
counting for  such  fund  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  State  law. 

Certificates 
(e^    A  participating  interest  In  a  managing 
agency  fund  shall  not  be  evidenced  by  a  cer- 
tificate,   and   shall   not    be    transferable   or 
assignable. 

Minimum  initial  participation 
(f)  No  participation  shall  be  initially  ad- 
mitted to  a  managing  agency  fund  if  on  the 
date  of  admission  the  valuation  of  such  ini- 
tial participation  is  less  than  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

AxrrHORiTY  or  comptroller  of  the 

CtmRENCT 

Regulations 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  regulations  governing — 

(1)  the  manner  In  which  a  bank  may  ad- 
vertise or  publicize  its  collective  Investment 
funds; 

(2)  limitations  on  the  Interests  that  a 
bank  may  have,  as  a  result  of  creditor  rela- 
tionships or  otherwise,  in  Its  collective  Invest- 
ment funds; 

(3)  the  percentage  of  a  collective  Invest- 
ment fund  that  may  be  represented  by  any 
one  participating  account; 

(4)  limitations  on  the  percentage  of  In- 
vestment by  a  collective  Investment  fund  in 
the  securities  of  any  one  Issuer; 

(5)  maintenance  of  liquidity  of  collective 
investment  funds;  and 

(6)  the  form  of,  and  the  time  for  filing, 
the  written  declaration  referred  to  in  section 
11(a)(2). 

For  the  purposes  of  section  584(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency pertaining  to  the  collective  investment 
of  trust  funds  by  national  banks. 
Exemptions 

(b)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may 
conditionally  or  unconditionally  exempt  any 
class  or  classes  of  collective  investment  funds, 
participating  accounts,  or  transactions  from 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
prescribed  by  him  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  if  and  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion— 

1 1 )  is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and 

(2)  Is  consistent  with  protecting  the  par- 
ties to.  and  the  beneficiaries  under,  the 
instruments  pursuant  to  which  banks  are 
acting  for  the  participating  accounts,  and 
with  the  purposes  fairly  Intended  by  the 
policy  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Coordination   with   other   agencies 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  his  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  under  this 
Act.  the  other  supervisory  agencies  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  for 


his  information,  copies  of  all  documents  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  them  under  this  Act. 

RESPONSIBILrrY    AND    AUTHORrTY    OF 
SUPERVISORY      AGENCIES 

Responsibility 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  of  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  under 
authority  of  this  Act  shall,  with  respect  to 
each  collective  Investment  fund,  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appropriate  supervisory 
agency. 

Authority 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  collective  invest- 
ment fund  operated  otherwise  than  In  sub- 
stantial conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  the  applicable  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  plan  for  such  fund, 
the  appropriate  supervisory  agency  may,  by 
order — 

(1)  prohibit  the  sponsoring  bank  from 
making  any  contributions  to  such  fund. 

(2)  direct  the  sponsoring  bank  to  take  any 
action  necessary  to  bring  the  operation  of 
such  fund  into  conformity  with  this  Act, 
the  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  plan  for 
such  fund. 

(3)  direct  the  placing  of  such  fund  under 
the  investment  management  of  a  person  or 
persons  other  than  the  sponsoring  bank. 

(4)  vest  control  of  such  fimd  In  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver. 

(5)  direct  the  liquidation  of  such  fund. 
Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)   of  this 
section,  no  such  order  may  be  issued  with- 
out appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

Emergency  orders 

(c)  If  the  appropriate  supervisory  agency 
finds  that  such  action  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  or  of  persons  hav- 
ing Interests  In  the  fund  Involved,  and  so 
states  in  any  order  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b),  such  order  may  be  made  Im- 
mediately effective,  without  prior  notice  or 
hearing,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty- 
one  days  from  its  date  of  Issuance.  Any  such 
Immediately  eflfectlve  order  shall  by  Its  terms 
fix  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  thereon, 
which  shall  be  held  within  twenty-one  days 
after  the  issuance  of  such  order,  in  the  same 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  sponsoring 
bank,  or  the  office  thereof  Involved,  is  lo- 
cated. Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  such  hear- 
ing, such  order  may  be  continued  In  force 
with  or  without  amendment,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agency,  for  successive  periods  no 
one  of  which  shall  exceed  twenty-one  days. 
After  the  conclusion  of  euch  hearing,  the 
agency  may  enter  such  further  order  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  and  of  persons  having  interests 
in  such  fund. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTT 

Sec.  10.  Any  bank  which  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy under  authority  of  this  Act.  or  willfully, 
in  a  plan  or  revision  thereof  or  In  a  financial 
report  filed  under  this  Act.  makes  any  un- 
true statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits 
to  state  any  material  fact  required  to  be 
stated  therein  or  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  statements  made  therein  from 
being  materially  misleading  In  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
made,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more   than   $25,000. 

DEFINITIONS   AND   RULES   OF   CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  11.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
Bank 

(1)  The  term  "bank"  means  a  bank  or 
trust  company,  whether  incorporated  or 
not — • 

(A)  which  is  organized  and  doing  busi- 
ness   under   the    laws    of   the    United   States 


(including  laws  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia)    or  of  any  State. 

(B)  a  substantial  part  of  the  business  of 
which  consists  of  receiving  deposits  and  mak- 
ing loans  and  discounts  or  of  exercising 
fiduciary  powers  of  the  character  permitted 
to  national  banks  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
under  Public  Law  87-722  (12  U.S.C.  92a), 
and 

(C)  which  is  subject  by  law  to  supervi- 
sion and  examination  by  Federal  or  State 
authority  having  supervision  over  banlcing 
Institutions. 

Such  term  also  Includes  a  receiver,  con- 
servator, or  other  liquidating  agent  of  any 
organization  which  is  a  bank  as  defined  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

Qualified  bank 

(2)  The   term   "qualified   bank"   means— 

(A)  any  bank  whose  deposits  are  Insured 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and 

(B)  any  bank  which  has  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  a  written  dec- 
laration that  It  elects  to  maintain  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  any  collective  Invest- 
ment fund  established  by  It. 

Collective  investment  fund 

(3)  The  term  "collective  Investment  fund" 
means — 

(A)  a  common  trust  fund  or  other  pooled 
or  collective  fund  maintained  by  a  bank  for 
the  collective  Investment  or  reinvestment  of 
assets  contributed  thereto  by  such  bank  in 
its  capacity  as  trustee,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  guardian,  and 

(B)  a  fund  maintained  by  a  bank  exclu- 
sively for  the  collective  investment  and  re- 
Investment  of  (i)  assets  of  qualified  trusts 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  which  are 
exempt  from  Income  tax  by  reason  of  section 
501(a)  of  such  Code,  or  (11)  assets  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  by  the  bank  as  man- 
aging agent. 

Appropriate  supervisory  agency 

(4)  Tlie  term  "appropriate  supervisory 
agency"  means — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  national  bank,  a  bank 
operating  under  laws  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  a  bank  which  is  a 
qualified  bank  only  by  reason  of  having  filed 
the  written  declaration  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2),  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  bank  (other  than  a 
bank  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  )  which 
Is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  bank  (other  than  a 
bank  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  ) 
whose  depKJslts  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Operation  of  fund 

(5)  A  collective  investment  fund  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  In  operation  at  any  time  when 
there  is  held  in  such  fund  any  money  or 
property  contributed  thereto  by  the  sponsor- 
ing bank  in  any  capacity  described  In  para- 
graph (3),  or  any  money  or  property  derived 
from  any  money  or  property  so  contributed. 

Limitation  on  managing  agency  funds 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  assets  are 
contributed  to  a  fund  by  a  bank  as  managing 
agent  only  if  the  bank  is  acting  as  agent  un- 
der a  managing  agency  contract  pursuant 
to  which — 

(1)  the  principal  has  delivered  property 
to  the  bank  for  investment, 

(2)  the  principal  has  appointed  the  bank 
as  attorney-in-fact  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  re- 
spect  to   the   Investment   account,   and 

(3)  the  bank  is  authorized  to  exercise  In- 
vestment discretion  with  respect  to  all  prop- 
erty at  any  time  In  the  Investment  account. 
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Agency  powers 

(ct  The  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  upon 
anv  supervisory  agency  shall  be  In  addition 
to  all  other  powers  conferred  upon  such 
aeency  by  other  provisions  of  law.  and  such 
other  powers  may  be  employed  by  such 
agency  m  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Limitation  on  liability 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  imposing  any 
liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  notwithstanding  that  such 
riUe  or  regulation  may,  after  such  act  or 
omission,  be  amended  or  rescinded  or  be 
determined  by  Judicial  or  other  authority 
to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec  12.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Bank  Collective  Investment  Fund  Act  of 
1965". 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
MclNTYRE  is  as  follows: 

General  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  and 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BANK     COLLECTIVE    IN- 
VESTMENT Fund  Act 


Type  1  and  type  2  funds  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  I  fund  comprised  of  Smathers- 
Keogh  assets)  are  at  present  expressly  ex- 
empt from  SEC  regulatory  Jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless,  these  two  types  of  funds  have 
been  Included  in  the  legislation  to  assure 
that  all  bank  collective  investment  funds  are 
regulated  under  a  uniform  body  of  statutory 
standards. 


purpose 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  vest  In  the  Federal  banking  agencies  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  regulate  and  super- 
vise three  specific  types  of  pooled  funds 
maintained  by  banks  and  trust  companies 
in  the  management  of  fiduciary  assets. 

The  three  specific  types  of  collective  in- 
vestment funds  covered  by  the  bill  are: 

1  Common  trust  funds,  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  584  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  which  are  comprised  of  assets 
held  by  a  bank  as  trustee,  executor,  admin- 
istrator, or  guardian. 

2  Collective  funds  comprised  of  the  as- 
sets of  qualified  trusts  (within  the  mean- 
inc  of  sec.  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
CcKle),  which  would  include  trusts  estab- 
lished for  employee  pension,  welfare,  profit- 
sharing,  and  bonus  plans,  as  well  as  trusts 
for  self-employed  retirement  plans  under 
the  Smathers-Keogh  Act. 

3  collective  funds  comprised  of  assets  of 
managing  agency  accounts  created  by  an 
agreement  authorizing  the  bank  (as  agent) 
to  exercise  investment  discretion  in  manag- 
ing the  assets  of  the  principal. 

need    FOR   THE  LEGISLATION 

In  April  1963  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency  acting  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  "87-722  to  regulate  the  trust  activities 
and  common  trust  funds  of  national  banks, 
revised    the    regulations    applicable    to    col- 
lective investment  funds  so  as  to  permit  na- 
tional banks  to  utilize  the  mechanism  of  the 
pooled  fund  for  the  investment  management 
of  assets  held  by  a  bank  under  a  Smathers- 
Keogh   trust   or   a   managing   agency   agree- 
ment      Thereafter    the    Securities    and   Ex- 
change   Commission    announced    that    any 
pooling  of  assets  held  in  Smathers-Keogh 
trusts   would   be  subject  to  SEC   regulation 
under   the  Securities  Act  of   1933  and  any 
pooling  of  assets  held  In   managing  agency 
accounts  would  be  subject  to  SEC  regulation 
under   the   Securities   Act   of    1933   and   the 
Investment    Company    Act   of    1940.     These 
pooled   funds  comprised   of   assets    held   by 
a  bank  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  must  be  ex- 
amined and  supervised  by  the  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies,  because  they  constitute  a  po- 
tential   liability    against    a    bank's    capital 
structure.     The  asserted  Jurisdiction  of  the 
SEC  would  subject  banks  to  duplicate  Fed- 
eral regulation.     The  proposed  legislation  is 
needed  to  establish  a  single  body  of  statu- 
tory standards  for  the  Federal  regulation  of 
these  collective  Investment  funds  and  to  free 
banks  from  the  potential  threat  of  overlap- 
ping and  conflicting  regulation  by  two  agen- 
cies of   the  Federal  Government. 


KEY   provisions  OF  THE  PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

Regulation   and  supervision  of  the   act's 
provisions 
Section  8   of  the  act   would  vest  in  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  the  sole   and 
exclusive  authority  to  promulgate  the  nec- 
essary rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.    The  Comptroller 
is   designated   as   the   sole   regulator   under 
the  act  for  two  Important  reasons:    (1)    " 
assures  that  all  insured  banks  maintaining 
collective  Investment  funds  will  be  subject 
to  a  single  and  uniform  set  of  administra- 
tive regulations;    (2)    it  follows  the  existing 
regulatory  scheme  for  type  1   funds   (com- 
mon trust  funds) .    These  pooled  funds  are 
afforded   exemption   from   Income    taxation 
under  section  584  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  only  If  the  fund  is  operated  In  con- 
formity with  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for    the   common    trust   funds    of    national 
banks.     Therefore,    as    a    matter    of    actual 
practice.   State-chartered  banks,  as  well  as 
national  banks,  operate  their  common  trust 
funds    (type    1)     in    compliance    with    the 
Comptroller's  regulations. 

The     act     (subsec.     9(a))     provides    that 
the  supervision  of  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the 
regulations   prescribed   by   the   Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall  be  divided  among  the 
three    Federal     bank    supervisory     agencies 
along    traditional   Jurisdictional   lines.     Ac- 
cordingly the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
will   supervise   national   banks;    the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  supervise  State-charter^ 
banks   which   are   members   of    the   Federal 
Reserve    System;    and    the    Federal    Deposit 
insurance    Corporation    will  ^^"^P^^l^^^J^^ 
nonmember.  State-chartered  insured  banks. 
Special  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for 
the    small    number    of    uninsured.    State- 
chartered  trust  companies,  which  at  present 
are  not  subject  to  supervision  by  any  of  the 
three    Federal    bank    supervisory    agencies. 
For  any  of  these  institutions  which  desire 
to  come  under  the  coverage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  bill  provides  that  the  institution 
must  file  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency a  written  declaration  that  It  elects  to 
maintain  its  collective  Investment  funds  in 
accordance   wih   the   provisions   of   the    act. 
Any  institution  so  filing   would,  thereafter, 
be  supervised  by  the  Comptroller  s  Office  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Subsection  9(b)  of  the  act  grants  to  the 
three  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  spe- 
cific enforcement  powers  to  assure  that  each 
collective  investment  fund  is  operated  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  provisions  of  the  plan  govern- 
ing the  fund.  Where  a  supervisory  agency 
finds  that  a  coUective  Investment  fund  is 
not  being  operated  In  substantial  conform- 
ity with  the  requirements  of  the  act,  regula- 
tions, or  provisions  of  the  plan  for  such 
fund,  the  agency  (under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection)   Is  empowered  to  Issue  an  order 

1  prohibit  the  sponsoring  bank  from  mak- 
ing any  further  contributions  to  such  fund; 

2  direct  the  bank  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  operation  of 
the  fund  Into  conformity  with  the  act,  regu- 
lations, and  the  provisions  of  the  plan  for 

such  fund; 

3  place  such  fund  under  the  Investment 
management  of  a  person  or  persons  other 
than  the  sponsoring  bank; 


4  vest  control  of  such  fund  In  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver; 

5  direct  the  liquidation  of  such  fund. 
Enforcement  orders  for  the  five  foregoing 

purposes  could  not.  in  general,  be  Issued  by  a 
supervisory  agency  without  first  having  given 
the  sponsoring  bank  appropriate  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  If.  however, 
the  agency  finds  that  the  enforcement  action 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Public 
or  persons  having  an  Interest  in  a  fund,  the 
agency  may  (under  subsec.  9(c))  issue 
ite  enforcement  order  immediately  without 
prior  notice  or  bearing.  In  the  case  of  such 
an  emergency  order,  the  agency  would  be 
obliged  to  hold  a  hearing  within  a  period 
of  21  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  order. 
Such  hearing  must  be  held  in  the  same  judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  sponsoring  bank 
is  located. 


APPROVAL  OF  A  FUND'S  PLAN  OF  OPERATION 

Under  the  act  a  bank  is  prohibited  from 
commencing  the  operation  of  a  collective  In- 
vestment fund,  unless  the  bank  has  first  filed 
with  the  appropriate  bank  supervisory  agency 
a  written  plan  describing  in  detail  the  pro- 
posed operation  of  the  fund  and  such  written 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  supervisory 
agency.  Any  nonconforming  plan  would 
have  to  be  properly  amended  before  the  bank 
could  commence  operation  of  the  fund. 

In  the  case  of  a  collective  Investment  fund, 
which  Is  m  operation  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  bank  will  be  permitted  to  continue 
the  operation  of  the  fund.  However,  once 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  promul- 
gated his  regulations  under  the  act,  the  bank 
will  have  to  obtain  approval  of  its  written 
plan  within  a  period  of  200  days  In  order  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  make  contributions  to 
that  fund.  If  the  plan  Is  not  approved  with- 
in the  requisite  period,  the  bank  will  not  be 
able  to  make  any  new  contributions  until 
such  time  as  the  plan  is  approved  by  the 
appropriate  supervisory  agency, 

DISCLOSURE 

The  act  specifies  certain  detailed  informa- 
tion describing  the  manner  in  which  a  par- 
ticular fund  is  to  be  operated,  which  must  be 
contained  in  the  aforementioned  written 
plan.  For  example,  the  written  plan  must 
include  information  concerning  the  Invest- 
ment policies  of  the  bank  with  respect  to  the 
fund,  an  explanation  of  the  manner  In  which 
income  profits,  and  losses  will  be  allocated, 
and  a  description  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
governing  the  admission  or  withdrawal  of 
participations  in  the  fund. 

The  act  also  require  that  at  least  once  in 
every  12  months  the  bank  shall  prepare  a 
financial  report  for  each  fund.  A^in  the 
act  specifies  the  contents  of  the  financial 
report.  Including  such  Items  as  a  statement 
of  earnings  a  statement  of  realized  gains  and 
losses,  and  a  detailed  listing  of  all  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  fund,  showing  In  the  case  of 
assets  both  cost  and  market  value  and  con- 
centration of  these  holdings  by  major  fields. 
As  with  the  written  plan,  a  copy  of  the 
financial  report  must  be  filed  with  the  ap- 
propriate bank  supervisory  agency.  The  act 
provides  that  these  plans  (and  amendments 
thereto)  and  financial  reports  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  public  Inspection. 

Additionally,  the  bank  Is  required,  prior  to 
participating  any  portion  of  the  assets  of  a 
trust  or  agency  account  in  a  collective  in- 
vestment fund,  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  writ- 
ten plan  and  the  latest  financial  report  for 
the  fund  to  each  person,  who,  with  respect 
to  the  trust  or  agency  account,  has  the  right 
to  be  consulted  about  investments  or  to 
amend  or  revoke  the  agreement  governing 
the  account.  The  act  further  gives  the 
Comptroller  the  authority  to  require  that 
these  documents  be  furnished  to  other  per- 
sons. Thereafter,  so  long  as  an  account  is 
participated  in  the  fund,  the  bank  is  required 
to  furnish  these  same  persons  with  each 
financial  report  and  with  all  amendments  to 
the  written  plan. 
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LIMITATTONS    ANI>    RESTRICTIONS    ON    COLLKC-IIVE 
rUNDS    FOR     MANAUINO    A(iKNC.Y    ACCOUNTS 

BeniiiHe  the  SecurltlcH  nnd  KxchanRe  Com- 
mission has  cxpre«.spd  concern  that  h  pooled 
liind  created  for  the  innnnKeinent  Rod  In- 
vi'slment  of  anHets  held  by  a  bank  In  nianHg- 
IHR  agency  nccounta  could  evolve  Into  n 
hank-f>pei-ated  miitiinl  fund,  bpeclal  care  haa 
been  taken  to  write  Into  the  act  certain  llnrt- 
Itntlonti  aa  to  the  operation  of  tiucli  fundH. 
whuli  Hhoulil  effectively  bur  niiy  l>ank  from 
entering  ihe  nintiial  fund  bnslness  via  this 
route. 

'I'he  llmltatlonH  Imposed  on  a  managing 
U(.:ency  fund  are  the  following: 

I.  The  hank  la  prohibited  frimi  advertl.s- 
U\)i  or  puhllclzlng  KUi'h  a  fund,  except  for  li\- 
ridental  reference  to  such  a  fund  in  the  gen- 
eral text  of  advertlHlng  or  publlrlty  de.scrlb- 
Ing  the  scope  of  a  bank's  hduclary  fiervlce.-i. 

a  The  hank  Is  prohibited  from  paying  any 
coinnilaalo!!  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  p-.ir- 
tlclp;itlonH  111  any  ntiinaglng  agency  Iniid. 

3.  'i'he  bank  Is  prohibited  from  making 
HJiy  charge  against  the  fund,  except  tor  ex- 
pen.sea  Incurred  In  the  acquisition,  conserva- 
tion, protection.  «ic  liquidation  of  any  asset 
«>r  the  fun<l;  for  any  Indepemlent  audit  for 
the  purpose  of  the  aiuiunl  tlnaiKlal  report; 
or  for  IcR.il  or  other  professional  services  Hi\d 
liu'Ulent;i|  costs  In  connection  with  any  ttdvt- 
clary  lu'countlng  required  by  atate  law. 
This  prohibition  obliges  the  bank  to  charge 
Its  fee  for  managing  assets  of  hduclary  ac- 
counts  directly    to   the   individual   accounts. 

4.  The  bank  Is  prohibited  from  making  a 
valuation  of  Ws  fund  on  u  regular  hasl.s  more 
frequently  than  monthly.  This  prohibition 
places  a  slgnlhcant  stricture  on  admissions 
niul  withdrawals,  so  Important  to  •(  mtttual 
fund. 

5  Tl»e  bank  Is  prohibited  from  issuing  any 
certificate  evidencing  nn  Interest  In  a  col- 
lective fund  for  ma:»aglng  agency  accoiuUs, 
and  Ititerests  In  such  funds  iire  nut  trans- 
ler.ible  or  a.s.slgnable. 

6.  Initial  entry  Into  ii  collective  fund  Is 
limited  to  umouuls  uf  $U).0t)O  or  more  lor 
e.tch  partu-ipanl. 

EX>:MP1'I0N    from    St;C    JimiSDICTION 

The  bill  provides  that  a  ftuid  (If  of  the 
types  dlscus.sed  In  the  opening  sections  midn- 
talned  by  a  bank  which  Is  covered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  shall  be  exen\pt  from 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  and  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  19-10. 

INlOMK  TAX   TKEATMf.NT  OF  A  rOI.LKCTIVE   FtTND 
Fl'R    M.\N.MUNti    AOENCV    ACCOl'NTS 

At  the  present  time  conmiun  trust  funds 
(type  I  fiuidi.)  are  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come taxation  tinder  section  584  of  the  In- 
ternal Kevenue  CiKle  and  collective  luvcst- 
inenl  (unils  lor  peusion.  protit-sharlng  and 
related  pltins  (type  2  funds)  are  exempt 
under  scctlojts  401  nnd  501  of  the  Internal 
Keveuue  Cotle.  Eunctment  uf  the  proposed 
legislation  would  entitle  collective  invest- 
ment funds  for  managing  agency  accoimts 
to  slmil.ir  Income  tax  treatment  under  sec- 
tion 851  of  the  Internal  Itevenue  Ci>de.  The 
rationale  for  all  of  these  exemptions  Is  to 
avoid  double  taxation  of  the  Individual  tax- 
payer. 

CRUIINAI.    PENALTY 

The  net  provides  a  criminal  penalty  for 
ftuy  brtnk  willfully  violating  Its  provisions 
fr  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 


A  BILL  TO  RETIRE  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT  WITH  ROYALTIES  FROM 
PUBLICLY  OWNED  OIL  SHALE 
LAND 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tioduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Proxmirb  and  MrrcALr.  a  bill  to 
retire  the  nfttional  debt  of  the  United 


States  through  the  Income  derived  from 
ft^dorally  owned  oil  shale  lands. 

More  exactly,  the  bill  I  introduce  would 
require  that  wlien  tlie  Federal  oil  sliale 
lands  are  leased  and  devcloiied.  all 
money  received  thereby  by  the  United 
States  from  sales.  bonu.ses,  royalties,  und 
iviUals  sliall  be  paid  into  a  special  ac- 
count in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
nnd  siiall  be  u.sed  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
TreM.sury  lor  the  purpose  of  redtuiliiM  :tiui 
ivtlrinr.  the  jiubllc  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  February  1965  le- 
lH)rt  i)f  the  Oil  Sliale  Advisory  Board  and 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AITalis  in 
May  liave  reminded  us  of  the  tremen- 
dous assets  owned  by  the  people  of  tlie 
United  States  in  the  oil  shale  lands  lo- 
cated in  Colorado.  Utah,  nnd  Wyoming. 

E.xtraoidinai-y  as  it  may  seem,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  every  reast)n  to  be- 
lieve that  the  oil  shale  lands  owned  by 
tlie  iwople  of  the  United  States  are  so 
va-st  and  so  valuable  as  to  provide  royal- 
ties suttlcient  to  pay  olT  the  cntiie  pres- 
ent national  debt  of  the  United  States 
wlien  they  are  develoi)ed. 

As  the  columnist  Roscoe  Flcmint;  has 
lH)inted  out  in  tlie  Denver  Post,  tlie  po- 
tential yield  of  the  oil  shale  lands  in  the 
public  domain  was  once  reckoned  at  only 
200  billion  barrels.  But  more  recent  ex- 
ploration has  suRWsted  that  this  re- 
source may  produce  more  than  1,000 
billion  barrels,  with  a  maiket  value  ap- 
proachiiii;  $3  trillion.  If  the  United 
States  pei-mitted  development  of  these 
lands,  and  received  a  one-eighth  or  12 'i^ 
percent  royalty,  which  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable avera.!':e  royalty  based  on  past 
exix'riencc.  althou^'h  very  likely  the 
royalty  sliould  even  be  higher,  tliis  would 
yield  between  $300  to  $400  billion,  more 
than  enough  to  completely  pay  off  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  this  re- 
sou  ice  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  so  vast  that  it  is  dilflcult  to 
grasp.  According  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
conunlttee  early  this  year,  the  most  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  higli-grade 
deposits  of  federally  owned  oil  shale 
lands  is  that  they  would  yield  600  billion 
barrels  of  high-quality  oil.  This  is  twice 
the  known  recoverable  reserves  of  petro- 
leum in  the  entire  world.  Another 
analysis  of  this  resouixe  indicates  that 
there  arc.  in  the  main  area  of  shale  oil  in 
Colorado,  an  estimated  total  of  1.3  tril- 
lion barrels  of  petroleum.  Of  this,  there 
are  in  private  ownei-ship  an  estimated 
100  billion  barrels  on  380.000  acres  of 
land:  100  billion  barrels  on  338,000  acres 
In  disputed  ownership  either  private  or 
Federal;  and  1.1  trillion  barrels  on  582,- 
000  acres  in  Federal  ownersliip. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  stage.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
Ultimate  value  of  this  resource.  Never- 
theless, witnesses  at  the  Senate  hearings 
stated  that  oil  comparable  to  that  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  high-grade  oil 
shale  is  delivered  now  in  California  at 
$2.85  a  barrel.  This  figure  applied  to  the 
1.1  trillion  barrels  clearly  in  Federal 
ownership  would  yield  $3,135  trillion. 
One-twelfth  of  this  would  be  approxi- 
mately $390  billion.  Of  course,  this 
figure  may  not  take  account  of  the  pay- 


ment of  tian.sportatlon  costs  and  other 
costs,  if  it  proves  necessary  to  subtract 
the.se  fiom  tlie  Federal  Governments 
loyalties  proportionate  to  its  .sliare.  And. 
of  course,  costs  will  change  before  the 
time  full  development  takes  place  which 
may  be  years  or  decades  away. 

As  Senators  know,  the  vast  area  con- 
taining oil  shale  deposits  which  is  in  the 
public  domain  is  now  withdrawn  from 
any  develoiJinent.  Executive  Order  No 
.'•327.  issued  on  April  15.  1030,  withdicw 
the  Federal  lands  containing  deposits  of 
oil  shale  and  reserved  these  .shale  oil 
lands  "for  the  purpose  of  investigation, 
exainhmtion,  and  cla.s.sincation."  That 
KxiTutive  order  is  still  in  effect,  but  the 
l)re.s.siires  are  growing  to  rever.se  it  and  to 
begin  the  relea.se  of  the.se  lands  to  private 
comiianles  for  development. 

Tlie  Oil  SI  Kile  Advi.soiy  Board's  re- 
port shows,  and  this  has  also  been  de- 
veloped in  the  Senate  hearings,  that 
tliere  are  many  problems  connected  with 
the  development  of  this  resource.  I 
wi.sh  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  does  not  in  any  way 
revoke  the  Executive  order  which  witli- 
drew  these  lands  from  dcveloimient. 
Tlie  principle  of  my  bill  is  that  when 
the  CoivMcss  and  the  executive  branch 
have  mopcrly  resolved  these  problems 
then  the  income  received  by  the  United 
States  from  the  development  of  the  oil 
.shale  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
and  be  used  .solely  for  reducing  tlie  pub- 
lic debt.  Tills  bill  does  not  develop  or 
alter  any  rules  which  would  apply  to  the 
leasing  of  this  land,  nor  does  it  interfere 
in  any  way  in  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  to  title  over  this  land. 

Let  me  emphatically  state,  however. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  this  vast  resource 
which  they  own  and  to  warn  all  parties. 
Including  the  executive  branch  and  the 
lobbyists  who  are  sure  to  become  actively 
involved  in  the  questions  surrounding 
the  development  of  this  wealth,  that 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  among 
the  public  will  be  alert  to  any  attempt 
to  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights  to 
this  national  resource.  This  is  so  ex- 
traordinary a  natural  resource  that  in 
my  opinion  wholly  new  rules  must  apply 
to  its  development.  For  example,  the 
repayment  of  the  public  debt  which 
would  result  from  an  enactment  of  this 
bill  Is  so  universally  important  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  I  see 
no  reason  for  sharing  the  revenues  from 
this  Federal  land  in  any  way  with  the 
States  or  throup.h  reclamation  funds. 

In  my  judgment,  the  income  from 
these  lands  .should  wholly  be  devoted  to 
the  retirement  of  the  national  debt. 
Moreover,  we  must  exercise  extreme  care 
in  developing  the  leasing  policies  so  that 
the  public  is  fairly  treated.  Some  of  the 
depK)sits  are  so  rich,  for  example,  that 
control  over  only  a  few  acres  is  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Leasing  for 
private  development,  obviously,  cannot 
take  place  until  there  has  been  a  thor- 
ough investigation  and  inventory,  until 
the  exact  extent  of  the  resource  at  a 
given  location  is  accurately  understood, 
and  imtil  competitive  bidding  proce- 
dures and  other  leasing  rules  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress. 
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But  I  repeat  that  this  bill  does  not  take 
any  position  directly  on  any  of  these 
questions,  and  has  only  the  single  pur- 
pose which  I  have  .stated.  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  have  frequently.  In 
Senate  speeches,  tried  to  put  in  per.spec- 
tivc  the  debt  of  the  United  States.  As 
Senators  knov/,  the  present  debt  of  ap- 
proximately $320  billion  is.  taking  all 
factors  into  consideration,  a  conservative 
one  The  nowtli  of  the  national  debt  in 
comparison  with  other  debt  in  the  United 
States  has  been  stiikingly  low.  Taking 
the  period  from  1946  to  the  end  of  1964. 
the  national  debt  increased  only  by  0.22 
times,  while  consumer  debt  incieased  by 
9  7  times.  mortRaRC  debt  by  7.4  times, 
coiporete  debt  by  4.3  times,  all  private 
debt  by  5.26  times  and  State-local  debt 
by  6.3  times. 

Moreover,  if  the  national  debt  is  com- 
pared to  the  gross  national  product — 
the  tota:  value  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced— we  find  that  level  of  the  debt 
has  been  going  down.  As  of  1946.  the 
national  debt  was  28  pcicent  more  than 
the  gro.ss  national  product.  But  by  the 
end  of  1964,  we  had  .so  limited  the  na- 
tional debt  that  it  was  only  50  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Or  if  we 
compare  the  amount  of  the  Federal  debt 
which  each  person  in  the  country  would 
owe  if  it  was  prorated,  we  find  that 
this  has  gone  down  fiom  $1,908.79  as  of 
June  30.  1946,  to  $1,655.40  as  of  December 
1964.  or  has  decreased  by  $253  39  per 
person. 

I  have  also  pointed  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  real  and  personal  property  as- 
sets held  by  the  Federal  Government, 
evaluated  according  to  the  most  conserv- 
ative of  estimates,  amounted  to  $315.2 
billion  or  sub.stantially  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  This  evaluation  of 
the  assets  owned  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Government, 
is  based  solely  on  the  acquisition  costs 
of  these  resources,  obviously  a  conserva- 
tive statement  according  to  present 
values. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  bill  to  as- 
.sign  the  income  from  the  publicly  owned 
oil  shale  deposits  to  the  repayment  of 
the  national  debt.  I  wish  to  illustrate 
again  the  fact  that  the  publicly  owned 
natural  resources  of  this  country  far  ex- 
ceed the  national  debt  in  value. 

The  likely  royalties  from  this  single  re- 
source of  oil  shale  alone  apparently  are 
close  to  exceeding  the  entire  amount  of 
the  debt. 

Mr.  President  we  are  truly  a  fortunate 
nation  and  we  must  rejoice  in  this.  At 
the  same  time,  we  know  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  owned  by  the  people,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  vigilance.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  principle  of  using  the  oil  shale 
lands  to  retire  the  national  debt  will  be 
enacted  and  that  it  will  help  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  this  extensive  re- 
.source  owned  by  all  the  people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2708)  relating  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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THE     1965     ANTIDUMPING     ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem"  of  foreign  products  being 
dumped  in  this  country  at  prices  below 
those  charged  by  the  foreign  producer  in 
his  home  market  is  one  which  demands 
the  attention  of  our  Government.  The 
able  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HartkeI  is  the  principal  sponsor  of 
pending  legislation  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  Antidumping  Act.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  in  this  vital 
area.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  an  early 
cospon.sor  of  his  Antidumping  Act 
Amendment  of  1965.  and  I  shall  continue 
my  support  of  this  measure. 

An  example  of  the  domestic  producers' 
concern  in  this  matter  is  an  open  letter 
.sent  to  all  members  of  the  West  Virginia 
congre.ssional  delegation  by  the  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va..  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  this  correspondence  a  point 
is  made  which  is  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  country's  pursuit  of  the  Great 
Society  and  the  alleviation  of  poverty. 
It  is  a  point  which  is  particularly  timely 
now  while  there  is  talk  of  the  possible 
need  to  cut  back  on  domestic  programs 
because  of  the  pressure  of  appropria- 
tions to  meet  defense  requirements.  The 
chamber's  letter  states: 

The  economic  condition  of  this  area  is 
well  known.  Self-help  is  certainly  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  our  Federal  Government  in 
certain  fields,  without  appropriations,  can  in- 
deed aid  the  problems  facing  not  only  this 
•area,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  believe 
passage    of   this   antidumping   legislation    is 

one  of  these  fields  in  which  oxir  Government 

can  be  helpful. 

The  1921  U.S.  Antidumping  Act  was 
designed  to  curb  the  sale  of  imports  at 
"less  than  fair  value"  whenever  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is 
likely  to  be  injured,  or  is  prevented  from 
being  established  by  such  unfair  pricing 
policies.  Dumping  remains  a  threat  to- 
day to  many  industries  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  genuine  hope  that  S. 
2045,  the  1965  Antidumping  Act  Amend- 
ment, will  receive  the  attention  it  so 
urgently  desei-ves  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  Enactment  of  this 
measure  would  provide  a  real  opportunity 
for  the  Government,  without  an  appreci- 
able expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  to 
help  domestic  industry  and  labor  over- 
come the  serious  impact  of  international 
price  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  excerpts  from  the  res- 
olution of  the  Morgantown  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph are  as  follows: 

Morgantown  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

To:  All  Members  of  the  West  Virginia  con- 
gressional delegation. 
Subject:  Proposed  antidumping  legislation. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Morgantown 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  monthly 
board  meeting  discussed  at  length  the  pro- 
posed antidumping  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  Board  members  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  this  proposed  legislation  and 
request  that  our  State  congressional  delega- 


tion   sponsor    and    vlgca-ously    support    thU 
legislation. 

The  economic  condition  of  this  area  is  well 
known.  Self  help  Is  certainly  to  be  encour- 
aged, but  our  Federal  Government  In  certain 
fields,  without  appropriations,  can  Indeed 
aid  the  problenis  facing  not  only  this  area, 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  believe  pas- 
sage of  this  antidumping  legislation  is  one 
of  these  fields  in  which  our  Government  can 

be  helpful. 

As  you  doubtless  realize,  widespread  din- 
content  exists  because  of  the  ineflectlveness 
and  unreliability  In  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  Treasury  antidumping  reg- 
ulations were  recently  revised  but  are  Inade- 
quate m  scope.  Additional  statutory  stand- 
ards are  required  If  we  are  to  stop  unfair 
price  discrimination  caused  by  dumped  im- 
ports which  disrupt  our  markets  and  injure 
U.S.  Industry  and  labor.  Remedial  action  is 
necessary  for  the  expansion  of  legitimate 
international  trade. 

The  over  capacity  of  foreign  industries, 
when  coupled  with  the  easy  access  to  U.S. 
markets,  has  made  this  country  a  logical 
dumping  ground  for  excess  foreign  produc- 
tion. Specifically,  our  area  has  become  a 
major  supplier  of  natural  resources  for  the 
cement  industry.  Our  area  seeks  to  develop 
and  grow,  and  when  our  fellow  citizens'  Jobs 
are  affected  by  unfair,  unjust,  and  unequal 
foreign  competition,  the  Morgantown  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  feels  it  should  raise  its 
voice  in  opposition. 

The  enactment  of  moderate  and  construc- 
tive provisions  to  amend  the  U.S.  Antidump- 
ing Act,  would  provide  statutory  guidelines 
to  assure  greater  certainty  and  needed  im- 
provement in  its  administration  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  We  understand  that  the  pro- 
posed 1965  Antidumping  Act  Amendment 
has  the  backing  of  many  industries  and  labor 
organizations,  in  addition  to  the  cement  in- 
dustry, and  we  feel  that  it  would  help  to 
alleviate  the  unfair  competition  and  eco- 
nomic depressants  to  which  American  enter- 
prise is  vulnerable  when  imports  are  dvunped 
in  U.S.  markets  at  prices  below  those  charged 
in  the  foreign  supplier's  home  market. 
James  R.  McCartney, 

Managing  Director. 


PROPOSED     INTERNATIONAL     CEN- 
TER.   WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  create  an  international  center  in  the 
northwest  section  of  Washington.^  I  am 
introducing  the  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
DeF>artment  of  State. 

Briefly,  the  proposal  would  authorize 
the  acquisition  of  properties  within  a 
specified  area  for  these  uses: 

First.  A  headquarters  site  for  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States; 

Second.  Sites  for  other  international 
organizations;  and 

Third.  Sites  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
basic  concept  of  an  international  cen- 
ter may  be  the  answer  to  the  growing 
problems  of  finding  suitable  locations  for 
foreign  governments  and  international 
activities  generally.  By  introducing  the 
bill  at  this  time,  it  can  be  given  careful 
study  by  interested  persons  and  groups 
prior  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  early  in  the  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  trans- 
mittal letter  to  the  Vice  President,  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  letter  to  me  from 
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the  Secretai-y  of  State  explaining  the 
pioposed  plan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letters  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2710^  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition, transfer,  conveyance,  and  lease 
of  certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  use  as  a  headquarters  site 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
as  sites  for  other  international  organi- 
zations, and  as  sites  for  governments  of 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2710 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington, 
DC  ,  through  the  creation  of  a  more  pro- 
pitious atmosphere  for  the  establishment  of 
foreign  government  and  international  orga- 
nization offices  and  other  facilities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation,  do- 
n.^tion.  exchange,  or  otherwise,  of  such  lands 
and  any  buildings  and  Improvements  (in- 
cluding property  owned  by  the  District  of 
Columbia)  thereon  within  an  area  in  the 
Northwest  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
bounded  by  the  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac 
Parkway,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue.  Twenty-first  Street,  and  O 
Street,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  provide  (1)  a 
headquarters  building  site  for  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  (2)  sites  for 
buildings  for  international  organizations. 
and  (3)  sites  for  buildings  for  governments 
of  foreign  countries. 

Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  or 
convey    to    the    Org-xnization    of    American 
States,  without  consideration,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  to  not  to  exceed  3  acres  of  land 
acquired    imder    Section    1    of    this    Act    or 
otherwise  owned  by  the  United  States  within 
the  area  described  in  Section  1  of  this  Act 
subject  to  (1)  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe,  and 
(2)    commitment    by    the    Organization    of 
American  States  to  transfer  or  convey,  with- 
out consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
In  the  buildings  and  other  Improvements  on 
the  property  known  as  Lot  802  in  Square 
South  of  Square  147  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  such 
building  and  other  Improvements  shall  cease 
to  be  used  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  its  purposes.    The  deed  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyed to  it  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  as  a  headquarters  site  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  or  convey  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  with- 
out consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est to  the  property  known  as  Lot  800  in 
Square  South  of  Square  173  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements on  the  property  for  use  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Sec.  3.  If  so  requested  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  with  funds  provided 
in  advance  or  to  be  provided  as  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Administrator  of  General  Sery- 
Ices   is   hereby   authorized   to   deslgn.'-con.'*/ 
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struct,  furnish,  and  equip  the  headquarters 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
be  constructed  on  the  property  transferred 
or  conveyed  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  pursuant  to  Section  2(a)  of  this  Act. 
SBC.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  hereby  authorized  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  transfer  property  acquired  under 
Section  1  of  this  Act  and  other  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  within  the  area 
described  in  Section  1  of  this  Act  to  foreign 
governments  and  international  organizations. 
Including  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
shall  prescribe.  Every  lease,  contract  of  sale,' 
deed,  and  other  document  of  transfer  shall 
provide  (a)  that  the  foreign  government 
shall  devote  the  property  transferred  to  use 
for  legation  purposes,  as  defined  under  Sec- 
tion la(c)  of  the  Act  of  December  24,  1942  as 
amended  (District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961 
Edition,  47-801a(c)),  or  (b)  that  the  inter- 
national organization  shall  devote  the  prop- 
erty transferred  to  its  official  uses. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  also  authorized  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transfer 
title  to  or  Jurisdiction  over  any  property  or 
part  thereof  acquired  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  public  purposes,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  streets. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Act  of  June  20.  1938,  52 
Stat.  802  (District  of  ColumbU  Code.  1961 
Edition,  5-413  to  5-428)  shaU  not  apply  to 
buildings  constructed  on  property  uans- 
ferred  or  conveyed  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  transferred  to  interna- 
tional organizations  and  governments  of  for- 
eign countries  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  plans  showing  the  location, 
height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and  size  of, 
and  the  provisions  for  open  space  and  off- 
street  parking  In  and  around,  such  buildings 
shall  be  approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  plans  showing 
the  height  and  appearance,  color,  and  tex- 
ture Of  the  materials  of  exterior  construc- 
tion of  such  buildings  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  prior  to  the 
construction  thereof. 

(b)  Relocation  costs  made  necessary  by 
the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  under  Section 
1  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  October  6.  1964  (78  Stat.  1004). 
Individuals  and  famUies  displaced  shaU  be 
entitled  to  the  same  preference  as  is  pro- 
vided In  section  8(b)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (District 
of  Columbia  Code,  1961  Edition,  5-707(b)). 
Relocation  costs  inciu'red  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  carrying  out  this  subsection 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  costs  of  rerouting,  relocating 
and  rebuilding  public  sewers  and  their  ap- 
purtenances and  water  mains,  flre  hydrants 
and  other  parts  of  the  public  water  supply 
and  distribution  system  which  are  occa- 
sioned in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  without  cost  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  authorized  at  the  time  he  trans- 
fers or  conveys  property  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  pursuant  to  Section  2  of 
this  Act,  or  at  the  time  he  sells,  leases,  or 
otherwise  transfers  property  acquired  under 
Section  1  of  this  Act  or  sells,  leases  or  other- 
wise transfers  to  a  foreign  government  or  to 
an  international  organization,  other  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  within  the 
area  described  In  Section  1  of  this  Act.  to 
Incorporate,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  In  the  document  making  such 
transfer  or  conveyance  a  covenant  requiring 
the  transferee  or  the  grantee  to  conform  to 
Federal    Government   standards   and   codes 

-governing  building  construction  and  equip- 
ment therein,  and  requiring  said  tfansferee 


or  grantee   to  maintain  any  building  con 
structed  on  said  property  in  accordance  with 
said  Federal  sUndards  and  codes. 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  vested  in  the  Com 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
acquire  for  public  purposes,  by  purchase 
condemnation  or  otherwise,  property  within 
the  area  described  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  may  not  be  exercised  without  the  an- 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


The  letters  presented  by  Mr  Ful- 
bright are  as  follows: 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphhet, 
President.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Prestoent:  I  am  transmit- 
tmg  herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
authorize  the  acquisition,  transfer  and  con. 
veyance  of  properties  necessary  to  create  an 
international  center  area  in  the  Northwest 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
would  provide  (1)  a  headquarters  site  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (2)  sites 
for  other  International  organizations,  and 
(3)  sites  for  governments  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Tills  bill  will  be  a  tangible  demonstration 
of  the  Importance  the  U.S.  Government  gives 
to  inter-American  relations,  a  response  to 
already  urgent  chancery  site  problems  and 
an  acconrunodation  of  other  evolving  space 
needs  of  foreign  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

THE  OBG.VNIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  STIt 

Headquarters  offices  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  are  at  present  located  in  five 
buildings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  extremely 
crowded  conditions,  and  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure of  almost  $450,000  annually  for 
rental  of  office  space. 

Our  Representative  on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has  made 
clear  to  the  Organization  the  continuing  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  retaining  the 
headquarters  In  Washington,  and  our  sym- 
pathetic Interest  in  locating  and  acquirine  a 
suitable  new  site. 

Providing  a  satisfactory  new  headquarters 
site  in  Washington  for  the  Organization  as 
quickly  as  possible  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  U.S.  policy  of  firm  support  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  and  Its  special- 
ized organizations.  It  would  continue  in  a 
significant  manner  the  long  and  mutually 
beneficial  history  of  U.S.  cooperation  with 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  the 
present  administration  building  of  the  Orga- 
nization, located  at  19th  Street  and  Consti- 
tution Avenue  NW.,  shaU  become  the  prop- 
erty of  our  Government  when  vacated  by  the 
Organization.     The    land    on    which    that 
building  is  erected  is  now  the  property  of  the 
United  States.    The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, In  a  letter  dated  May  14,  1965,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Pan   American   Union,   has 
appraised  the  current  fair  market  value  of 
the  building  and  Improvements  at  $2,500,000. 
la  addition  to  the  purchase  and  convey- 
ance of  a  new  site,  the  proposed  bill  would 
also  convey  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,   without   consideration,   title   to  the 
property  on  which  the  main  building  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  situated  at  17th  and 
C   Streets   NW.,    together    with   all    Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Improvements 
thereon.     Title   to  that  property  has  been 
vested   In   the   United   States  since  May   6, 
1907.     It   was   paid  for  with   funds   appro- 
priated June   30,   1906   In  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Act  "for  the  purchase  of  land 
and   the  entire  contribution  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  erection  of  a  building  to 
be  used  as  Government  quarters  in  the  city 
of  Washington  by  the  International  Biu-eau 
of  American  Republics."     However,   it   was 
determined  in  AprU  1907  that  the  Interna- 
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tional  Bureau  of  American  Republics   (the 
pr^iessor  of  the  Pan  American  Un  on)  as 
^aunlncorporated  association  was  incapa- 
bfe  of  taking  and  holding  a  legal  or  equjtaWe 
title      The   title  deed  therefore  was  drawn 
so  as  to  vest  a   valid   title   to  the  United 
states  of  America.    No  additional  sums  were 
expended  by  the  United  States  In  connec- 
troa  with  the  construction  of  the  headquar- 
ters buUdIng,   the  final  cost  of  ^^Ich    to- 
gether with  related  construction  was  »930.- 
835   not  including  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
since  the  Pan  American  Union  Is.  capable  of 
taking  and  holding  legal  and  equitable  tltle^ 
It  Is  felt  that  this  would  be  a  suitable  oc* 
caslon  on  which  to  complete  the  Intention 
of   Congress   at   the   time   the   money   was 

^^P^ovUlon  is  also  made  in  the  prop<^ed  bill 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
services  to  design,  construct,  tn!^^i^.jnd 
eaulp  the  new  headquarters  for  the  Organi- 
zation of  Amerlcaa  States  with  funds  ad- 
vanced by  or  reimbursed  by  the  Organiza- 
tion If  the  Organization  should  so  request. 
This  provision  would  enable  the  Organlza- 
Uon  to  benefit  from  General  Service  Admin- 
istration expertise  should  It  so  desire. 

CHANCERY     AND     OTHEE     INTERNATTONAL     ORGA- 
NIZATION   REQUIREMENTS 


not  be  exercised  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  initiate  action  on  this  request  dining  the 
cxirrent  session. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

Douglas  MacArthtth  II, 
Assistant     Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


The  passage  In  1964  of  legislation  barring 
new  chancery  locations  from  all  residential 
area*  except  high  density  zones  has  restricted 
new  chancery  operations  to  areas  where  ade- 
quate sites  are  difficult  and  costly  to  ac- 
quire. Recent  Investigations  have  Identi- 
fied 27  foreign  countries  presently  looking 
for  chancery  locations. 

In  addition  the  U.S.  position  to  world  af- 
fairs and  the  Increased  complexity  of  foreign 
relations  have  resulted  in  a  continuing  In- 
crease Ui  personnel  assigned  to  foreign  nals- 
Blons  and  a  growth  in  chancery  and  inter- 
national organization  space  requirements. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  a 
means  for  accommodating  these  present  and 
prospective  requirements  within  a  planning 
incept  fitting  to  the  overall  design  for  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  area  acquired  under 
authority  of  the  bill  could  be  sold,  leased  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  foreign  government* 
and  international  organizations  upon  terms 
and  condlUons  set  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  Such  transactions  would 
provide  that  the  property  be  used  for  lega- 
tion purposes  by  the  foreign  governments  or 
for  official  uses  of  international  organiza- 
tions. 

All  buildings  to  be  constructed  In  the  area 
bv  foreign  governments  and  international  or- 
tranlzatlons  under   the   proposed   legislation 
would  need  prior  approval  from  the  National 
-  Capital    Planning    Commission    as    to    their 
location,  height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  size, 
and  open  space  and  off-street  parking.    The 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  would  have  to  ap- 
prove plans  covering  the  height  and  appear- 
ance of  the  buildings  and  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  their  materials  of  exterior  construc- 
Uon     The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
would  also  be  authorized,  with  the  approv-al 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  require  that  the 
buildings  conform  to  U.S.  Government  stand- 
ards and  cocles  as  regards  building  construc- 
tion and  equipment  therein  and  as  regards 
their  maintenance  afterwards. 

Payment  of  relocation  costs  and  resettle- 
ment of  displaced  Individuals  and  famUles 
are  provided  for  In  accordance  with  existing 
sUtutes  with  aU  relocation  costs  Incurred 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  borne  by 
the  United  States.  The  District  also  would 
not  be  liable  for  any  costs  resulting  from 
required  changes  In  the  public  sewer  and 
water  supply  systems. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  states  that 
the  authifrity  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  purchase,  condemn, 
or  otherwise  acquire  for  public  purposes 
property  In  the  area  set  out  In  the  bill  will 


The  Secrbtart  of  State, 
Washington,  October  20,  1965. 
Hon.  J.  Wn-uiAM  Fm-BRiGHT, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  .  ,. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  My  purpose  In  writ- 
ing Is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  Department  s 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  draft  bill  recently 
submitted  to  Congress  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Douglas  MacArthur.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  land  in  the  Northwest 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  headquarters  site 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
sites  for  other  international  organizations, 
and  sites  upon  which  foreign  governments 
may   construct   their  chanceries  and  other 

related  offices. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  over 
the  years  that  the  acquisition  of  an  enlarged 
and  consolidated  facility  for  use  by  the  Or- 
ganlzaUon  of  American  States  Is  essential. 
The   Organization   currently   employs   some 
950   persons   dispersed   among   five   separate 
buildings  m  Washington.  D.C.    These  sepa- 
rate locations  have  resulted  In  higher  operat- 
ing costs,  lessened  efBclency  and  difficulties 
of    coordination    within    the    Organization. 
Rental  costs  alone  amount  to  $460,000  annu- 
ally     For  these  reasons,  the  Council  of  the 
OAS  decided  in  1964  that  construction  of  a 
new  headquarters  building  would  be  desir- 
able in  order  to  bring  together  their  scat- 
tered activities  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation 
the  US.  Government  would  transfer  to  the 
OAS  title  to  a  portion  of  land  not  exceeding 
3   acres.     The   acttial   cost   of   constructing 
and  equipping  a  headquarters  buUdlng  would 
be  borne  by  the  OAS. 

Precedent  for  this  sort  of  action  Is  well 
established.  Just  recently  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  purchased  and  conveyed  to  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  the  land  on 
which  the  newly  constructed  headquarters 
building  stands.  With  respect  to  the  OAS 
Itself,  the  U.S.  Government  In  1907  and 
again  in  1928  purchased  land  and  made  it 
available  to  the  OAS  for  the  construction  of 
a  main  building  and  administration  build- 
ing respectively. 

Foreign    governments   have   taken   similar 
action    regarding   the    establishment   of    In- 
ternaUonal  organization  headquarters  over- 
seas    The  Italian  Government  has  provided 
a  building,  including  maintenance,  to  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization.     France    furnished    the    land    on 
which   the   headquarters  of  UNESCO  Is  lo- 
cated    The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy and  History,  a  specialized  organization 
of  the  OAS.  is  housed  In  a  building  made 
available  by  the  Mexican  Government.     Fi- 
nally   Costa  Rica  has  donated  a  large  tract 
of   prime   farmland   for   use   by   the   Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Services. 
The  proposed  legislation  also  provides  that 
a  portion  of  the  land  acquired  be  set  aside 
for   the   construction  of  chanceries   by   for- 
eign governments.     It  is  contemplated  that 
the  transfer  of  such  property  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  be  effected  by  sale  or  lease. 

The  desirability  of  providing  suitable  sites 
for  foreign  chanceries  has  been  Increasingly 
evident  for  some  time  now.     Current  legis- 


lation restricts  the  establishment  of  chan- 
ceries to  high  density,  commercial  and  spe- 
cial purpose  zones,  which  are  normally  un- 
desirable   for    chancery    purposes    and    very 
costly  to  acquire.     In  addiUon,  those  chan- 
ceries  now   located   In  residential   areas   are 
prohibited  from  expanding  their  present  fa- 
culties.   As  a  resvUt,  27  countries  are  finding 
it  Increasingly  difficult  to  function  effectively 
due   to   expanded   staff    and    responsibilities. 
We  have  found  that  our  relations  with  for- 
eign govenunents  are  somewhat  strained  at 
times  due  to  our  inability  to  provide  suit- 
able faculties  m  which  to  conduct  official 
business.     Then  too.  overcrowded  conditions 
and  lack  of  parking  faculties   has  resulted, 
to  some  degree.  In  a  deterioration  of  chan- 
cery-community   relationships.     Under   the 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation,  chanceries 
would   acquire   sufficient  land   on  which   to 
construct  a  suitable  chancery  with  adequate 
parking  facilities.     It  should  also  be  noted 
that  buildings  constructed  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments   and    international    organizations 
shall   be  approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  must  conform  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment standards  and  codes. 

Finally    It  should  be  understood  that  It 
is  not  the  Intent  of  this  draft  bill  to  pre- 
empt the  entire  area  for  chancery  and  In- 
ternational organization  purposes.     The  ac- 
quisition of  land  win  be  effected  on  a  need 
basis  and  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience 
to  property  owners,  business  establishments 
and   residents  of  the   area.     Those  business 
establishments  whose  activities  and  physical 
appearance  are  not  In  conflict  with  the  pro- 
posed development  of  the  area  would  cer- 
tainly be  encouraged  to  remain.    U.S.  News  & 
World   Report    and    the   Columbia    Hospital, 
for  example,  would  constitute  a  definite  as- 
set to  the  overall  appearance  and  character 
of  the  neighborhood.     Also,   those  recently 
constructed  apartment  buildings  and  private 
homes  would  blend  well  with  the  planned 
development  of  this  area.     However,  in  the 
event  relocation  becomes  necessary.   It  wUl 
be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  incon- 
veniences and  at  no  cost  to  those  relocated. 
It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  many  vital 
Interests  of  the  U.S.   Government  and   the 
American  people  will  be  well  served  through 
the  passage  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

'  Dkan  rusk. 


ANGEUKI  TSIPOURAS 
Mr   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Angeliki  Tsipourae. 

Mrs.  Angeliki  Tsipouras  is  a  widow  and 
is  on  a  visitors  visa  to  this  country.  She 
has  lost  all  three  of  her  sons  and  has  a 
daughter  in  Greece  who  I  understand  is 
in  no  position  to  help. 

Angeliki  Tsipouras  is  staying  with  me 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband  and  his 
wife   Mr    and  Mrs.  Sam  Chipouras  in 
Was'hington.  D.C.    She  has  had  several 
extensions  of  her  visa  but  has  been  ad- 
vised that  she  must  prepare  to  leave  the 
S,Stry  within  30  days  after  Novem- 
ber 10   1965.     She  has  no  one  to  return 
to  in  Greece  who  can  help  her  as  stated 
above   but  she  is  living  with  her  rela- 
tives  here  who  desire  to  help  her.    Con- 
gress just  passed  the  Immigration  Act  or 
!965  which  helps  in  bringtag  families 
together.    This  appears  to  be  the  type  of 
situation  that  needs  a  special  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  „  ,     * 
The  bill   (S.  2711)    for  the  relief  of 
Angeliki  Tsipouras.  introduced  by  Mr. 
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DiRKSEN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  ttie 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 


REMOVAL  OF  ANONYMITY  FROM 
SPONSORS  OF  RECORDED  TELE- 
PHONE 'HATE"  MESSAGES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
strip  the  cloak  of  anonymity  from  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  use  tele- 
phone, tape-recorded  messages  to  attack 
public  figures  or  community  organiza- 
ti  )ns. 

The  bill  requires  disclosure  through 
the  maintenance  of  files  available  to  the 
public  by  telephone  companies  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  individuals,  or 
of  a  I'espKjnsible  officer  of  an  organiza- 
tion, using  tape  devices.  It  also  requires 
organizations  using  such  messages  to 
include  in  the  messages  the  identity  of 
the  sponsor,  or  of  a  responsible  officer 
of  the  sponsoring  organization.  This  is 
similar  to  the  procedure  required  in  po- 
litical advertising  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion. The  bill  also  provides  for  fines  up 
to  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

Since  I  first  informed  the  Senate  on 
October  2,  1964,  of  a  nationwide,  radical 
organization  which  uses  recorded  tele- 
phone messages  to  challenge  the  loyalty 
and  integrity  of  scores  of  public  officials, 
many  prominent  individuals  and  organ- 
izations have  entered  the  fight.  The 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
this  organization,  which  calls  itself.  Let 
Freedom  Ring,  and  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Harry  P.  Cain,  who  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Miami.  Fla.,  has  done  extensive 
work  on  his  own  because  of  the  group's 
attack  on  the  University  of  Miami. 
Also,  since  that  time  Let  Freedom  Ring 
has  made  a  concentrated  attack  on  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. This  attack  followed,  in  its  use  of 
innunendo  and  half  truth,  the  style  of 
the  attacks,  on  grounds  of  Communist 
sympathy  or  orientation,  made  over  the 
last  3  years  against  such  dedicated  and 
patriotic  Americans  as  former  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  President 
Johnson,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  and 
the  late  U.N.  Ambassador.  Adlai  Steven- 
son. 

The  ADL,  which  has  filed  a  formal 
complaint  against  the  activities  of  this 
organization  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  now  estimates 
that  Let  Freedom  Ring  is  active  in  at 
least  30  American  cities.  ADL  also  sug- 
gested a  wide  variety  of  legislative  rem- 
edies to  curb  these  abuses,  and  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
has  now  informed  the  FCC  that  because 
of  the  number  of  complaints  centering 
on  Let  Freedom  Ring  activity,  it  will 
make  available  from  company  files  to 
those  who  ask  for  it.  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individuals  or  organizations 
using  telephone  recorded  devices. 

All  these  developments  should  be  com- 
mended. But  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed,  consistent  with  civil  liber- 
ties. It  makes  it  mandatory  for  all  tele- 
phone companies — including  those  not 
under  the  A.T.  &  T.  standard — to  make 


known  the  identity  of  local  subscribers 
using  such  devices,  and  also  requires 
these  sponsors  to  identify  themselves  on 
the  message  itself.  In  my  judgment, 
public  disclosure  is  the  best  way,  in  our 
free  society,  to  curb  these  vicious  attacks. 
On  many  previous  occasions,  it  has  taken 
newspaper  reporters  weeks  of  hard  work 
in  local  communities  to  find  out  the  iden- 
tity of  the  local  sponsor  of  Let  Freedom 
Rin?  messages.  It  has  been  virtually 
impossible  for  many  citizens — without 
the  means  of  uncovering  information 
available  to  journalists — to  find  out  who 
was  making  these  attacks,  even  when 
the  attacks  were  directed  at  them  per- 
sonally. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  particu- 
larly necessary  because  the  method  used 
by  LFR  makes  it  faceless,  and  anony- 
mous. A  voice  on  the  telephone.  Not 
even  the  written  word  where  the  inac- 
curacies and  innuendoes  can  at  least  be- 
come apparent  to  reasonable  people  on 
considered  reading — just  the  short  mes- 
sage over  the  phone,  which  leaves  you 
asking  what  exactly  was  said,  but  with 
just  enough  of  the  message  to  cause  sus- 
picion and  doubt. 

It  is  vital  to  make  the  identity  of  the 
sponsors  of  such  messages  known  to  any- 
one who  hears  these  messages,  so  that 
they  can  better  evaluate  the  content.  It 
is  also  vital  that  those  being  attacked — 
especially  those  attacked  in  the  local- 
oriented  programs  sponsored  by  Let 
Freedom  Ring — have  ready  access  to  the 
identity  of  the  sponsors  in  the  event  they 
elect  to  take  legal  action  against  them. 

Unless  the  public  can  learn  the  identity 
of  those  paying  for  these  messages  and 
unless  it  understands  that  this  sort  of 
message  depends  on  the  use  of  innuendo, 
half-truth  and  invective  to  leave  a  nag- 
ging, if  illogical,  suspicion  of  Commu- 
nist taint  in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  it 
may  underestimate  the  effectiveness  of 
this  sort  of  propaganda.  Both  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Nazis  understood  only 
too  well  that  the  constant  repetition  of 
half-truths  and  outright  lies  over  a  long 
enough  period  could  make  suspicion  of 
lawful,  democratic  authority  common- 
place. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  number  of 
leading  telephone  companies  are  taking 
constructive  and  helpful  steps  to  require 
greater  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  those 
sending  these  messages. 

I  hope  the  bill  I  introduced  today  will 
be  the  subject  of  full  hearings  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  so  that  at  long 
last,  thefull  light  of  public  scrutiny  will 
be  thrown  on  the  operators  of  these 
'Dial-a-Hate"  groups. 

As  everyone  knows,  I  am  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  civil  liberties.  Civil  liberties 
are  safeguarded  under  circumstances 
where  if  an  organization  wants  to  pro- 
ceed as  "Let  Freedom  Ring"  does,  we 
should  be  able  to  find  out  its  identity  and 
location  and  be  able  to  answer  them. 
That  is  what  the  bill  provides.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  may  have  early  action  at 
the  noKt  session  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2713)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  In  order  to  es- 


tablish certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  recording  equipment 
for  conveying  messages  by  telephone,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  22  OP  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Nation's  largest  ship- 
per, should  set  an  example  for  other 
shippers  to  follow  In  the  handling  of 
freight  traffic. 

The  U.S.  Government,  however,  insists 
upon  preferential  treatment  for  its  own 
shipments.  Under  section  22  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  Government 
agencies  negotiate  with  carriers  for  free 
and  reduced  rates.  Such  rate  deals  are 
not  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  scmtiny 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Under  an  exception 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  carriers  may, 
through  the  medium  of  rate  bureaus,  de- 
cide what  rates  to  charge  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Government  agencies  claim  that  they 
save  millions  of  dollars  annually  through 
these  rate  deals.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
other  shippers  are  paying  rates  that 
are  higher  than  necessary,  or  the  Gov- 
ei-runent  is  being  granted  uneconomic 
rates  which  the  shipping  and  consuming 
public  is  making  up  in  the  transportation 
cost  of  other  commodities.  If  Govern- 
ment rates  are  too  low.  this  is  an  unseen 
tax  on  shippers. 

On  August  20,  1963,  I  introduced  S. 
2075  to  subject  these  Government  deals 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  detei-mining  if  Government  traffic 
is  moving  under  discriminatory,  prefer- 
ential or  prejudicial  rates. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  the  power  to  grant  relief  to  citizens 
and  areas  that  are  being  unreasonably 
prejudiced  or  unduly  disadvantaged  by 
unfair  rates  except  on  rates  on  which 
the  U.S.  Government  moves  its  traffic. 

On  May  8  and  11,  1964, 1  presided  over 
hearings  of  the  Commerce  Committee  on 
S.  2075.  The  Government  witnesses  who 
appeared  and  testified  at  these  hearings 
admitted  that  Government  shipping 
agencies  are  neither  competent  nor  ap- 
propriately staffed  to  weed  out  unfair 
section  22  rates,  and  stated  that  they 
had  no  objection  in  principle  to  S.  2075. 

At  these  hearings,  the  witnesses  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  all  indicated  that 
they  would  have  no  strong  objection  to 
ICC  review  of  rates  on  Government  traf- 
fic for  the  limited  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  rates  produced  undue 
geographical  discrimination. 

After  the  hearings,  however,  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  S.  2075  would  be  an 
unnecessary  harassment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment because  freight  rate  discrim- 
ination is  not  a  problem  any  more. 
Furthermore,  he  informed  me  that  the 
Government  shipping  agencies  would  not 
even  themselves  set  up  a  committee  to 
hear  complaints. 
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These  hearings  demonstrated  the 
widespread  support  for  a  change  in  sec- 
tion 22.  Testifying  or  submitting  state- 
ments in  support  of  a  change  or  com- 
plete repeal  of  section  22  were  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners,  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations, Air  Transport  Association, 
Common  Carrier  Conference  of  Domestic 
Water  Carriers,  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities,  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association,  National  Counsel 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  Millers  Na- 
tional Federation,  the  National  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League,  and  many  others. 
In  its  statement  to  the  committee,  the 
National  Industrial  League,  which  is  a 
nationwide  organization  of  shippers,  in- 
cluding in  its  membership  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  similar 
commercial  organizations,  pointed  out: 

For  10  years  the  league  has  been  urging 
legal  and  moral  reform  of  practices  which 
have  appeared  in  the  utilization  of  Bection 
22. 

In  his  transportation  message  to  the 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  called  for 
a  transportation  system  that  means 
"equality  of  opportunity  for  all  forms  of 
transportation  and  their  users  and  un- 
due preference  to  none." 

In  its  78th  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission this  year  recommended  that  sec- 
tion 22  be  amended  to  limit  section  22 
rate  deals  only  to  time  of  war.  and  to 
transportation  which  remains  exempt 
from  economic  regulation  under  parts 
II  and  III  of  the  act. 

The  Commission  bill  was  introduced 
early  this  year  in  the  Senate  as  S.  1726. 
and  in  the  House  as  H.R.  5868.  No  hear- 
ings were  scheduled  on  the  bill  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

The  special  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  to  study  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  transporta- 
tion recommended  In  its  September  13, 
1965,  report  that  legislation  should  be 
considered  to  change  section  22  to  elim- 
inate this  preferential  treatment  ac- 
corded to  the  Government. 

Congress,  in  recent  years,  has  enacted 
legislation  for  a  Great  Society  to  pro- 
tect all  Its  citizens  against  discrimina- 
tion. 

I  am  today  introducing  proposed  leg- 
islation to  protect  citizens  and  regions 
from  discriminatory  and  unfair  rates 
given  the  U.S.  Government.  This  bill 
would  repeal  section  22  in  its  entirety, 
except  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

In  addition,  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  which  I  am  honored 
to  chair,  may,  if  it  proves  necessary, 
look  into  the  justification  for  exempting 
carriers  quoting  rates  to  the  Government 
from  the  antitrust  laws  of  this  country. 
Under  section  5a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  where  rates  are  regulated  by 
the  ICC,  rate  bureaus  are  allowed  to 
function.  On  traffic  that  is  exempt  from 
ICC  regulation,  except  for  Government 
rates  under  section  22.  there  is  no  anti- 
trust exemption  and  carriers  may  not 
agree  upon  rates  through  rate  bureaus. 
It  may  be  that  If  this  antitrust  exemp- 


tion were  lifted  on  Government  traffic, 
carrier  agreed-upyon  discriminatory 
rates  could  be  alleviated. 

I  have  long  opposed  discrimination  in 
all  its  forms.  I  believe  it  undesirable 
that  the  Government  should  take  part 
in  freight  rate  discrimination  against 
regions,  ports,  and  shippers  in  the  move- 
ment of  its  traffic. 

As  the  1961  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  by  its  special  study  group  on 
transportation  policy — known  as  the 
Doyle  report — aptly  put  it: 

The  policy  of  the  Government  should  be 
that  its  agencies  pay  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  not  as  determined  by  these  agencies, 
but  as  determined  by  an  impartial  judge,  the 
regulatory  agency. 

I  believe  Congress  should  take  action 
to  direct  the  transportation  shipping 
policies  of  our  Nation  toward  strength- 
ening our  regulated  transport  system, 
rather  than  tolerating  discriminatory 
practices  under  section  22,  which  weaken 
all  forms  of  transportation.  I  urge 
the  repeal  of  section  22  and  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  the  bill 
to  achieve  this  end. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2714)  to  amend  section 
22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  re- 
strict certain  authorization  for  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportation  of  property 
or  passengers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


GOVERNMENT  PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  HART.  This  year  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  more  than  $15 
billion  on  research  and  development — 
a  stun  that  exceeds  the  total  spent  by 
the  Government  for  this  purpose  from 
the  founding  of  the  country  to  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II.  Private  sources 
once  supported  most  of  the  Nation's  re- 
search; today  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  change  occurred  not  because 
of  some  diabolical  scheme  to  change  the 
drive  or  purpose  or  nature  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  was  the  demands  of  national 
defense,  the  harnessing  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy, the  exploratory  step  into  space,  and 
the  myriad  of  problems  presented  by  an 
increasingly  complex  society  which  re- 
quired the  Government  to  increase  sub- 
stantially its  support  of  scientific  re- 
search. The  results  of  the  Government's 
massive  commitment  to  science  are  many 
and  good,  though  not  without  complica- 
tions. One  complication  concerns  the 
allocation  of  rights  In  inventions  made 
in  the  course  of  Government  research 
and  development — R.  &  D.  What  Is  the 
most  prudent  response  to  this  problem? 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  establish  the 
principal  characteristics  of  contemporary 
research  and  development  in  the  United 
States.  In  1965  about  $21  billion  will 
be  spent  for  research  and  development 
by  all  sources,  both  public  and  private. 
This  is  50  percent  greater  than  was  spent 
for  this  purpose  as  late  as  1961.  Of  par- 
ticular significance  is  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  this  expenditure  comes 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  fiscal  1966 
the  Government  will  spend  more  than 


$15  billion  on  research,  which  means  that 
Federal  support  now  represents  the  back- 
bone of  the  country's  research  effort. 

The  Government's  role  in  research 
calls  for  considerable  cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private  sectors. 
About  80  percent — $12  billion  in  fiscal 
1966 — of  Federal  research  outlays  will 
actually  be  spent  by  non-Grovernment 
sources.  Of  tills  sum,  $10  billion  will  be 
paid  to  private  industry  under  contract. 
Another  $2  billion  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Government  to  be  spent  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities  and  by  various 
nonprofit  institutions,  also  working  on 
Grovemment  projects. 

It  is  this  fact  that  most  Federal  money 
is  actually  spent  by  private  Industry 
which  contributes  to  the  serious  debate 
over  the  allocati(Jn  of  rights  in  inventions 
made  in  the  course  of  Grovemment  R.  &  D. 
In  performing  Grovemment  contracts, 
private  contractors  inevitably  make  in- 
ventions— running  into  the  thousands 
annually.  These  inventions  are  not  only 
sizable  in  number,  but  they  are  also  often 
of  considerable  imix)rtance,  judged  both 
in  commercial  and  technical  terms. 

The  evidence  vividly  demonstrates  that 
the  Government's  research  undertakings 
yield  a  great  many  inventions.  Between 
1945  and  1962  Govemment-financed 
R.  &  D.  produced  more  than  40,000 
patentable  inventions.  Nearly  one- 
third  were  patented  in  the  4 -year  period 
ending  in  1962.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
inventions  were  made  by  private  con- 
tractors whose  research  efforts  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government. 

Each  day  the  problem — judged  in 
quantitative  terms — is  becoming  more 
serious.  Let  me  give  an  illustration.  In 
January  1963  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration — NASA — re- 
ported that  its  work,  conducted  both  in 
Government  laboratories  and  private 
facilities,  has  led  to  786  inventions.  By 
August  1964  that  number  had  increased 
to  2,500.  And  by  May  1965 — in  less  than 
9  months — the  number  had  doubled  to 
nearly  5,000. 

While  the  number  of  Inventions  is 
relevant  and  is  rising  sharply,  more  Im- 
portant Is  whether  these  Inventions  are 
of  major  commercial  and  scientific 
significance.  Frequently  they  are.  One 
major  contractor,  Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge,  has  testified  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  several  of  the  Inventions  It  made 
in  the  performance  of  Government  con- 
tracts. Of  the  inventions  it  discovered, 
the  company  said  that  several  were  in- 
dividually so  Important  that  they  could 
justify  the  development  of  an  entire  new 
industiy  or  an  entirely  new  product  line. 
This  opinion  is  not  surprising  when  we 
review  the  long  list  of  products  and 
processes  that  had  their  birth  In  Govern- 
ment research  undertakings. 

Federally  supported  R.  &  D.  has  con- 
tinued to  generate  significant  inventions, 
from  the  early  days  of  World  War  n  to 
this  moment.  The  fact  that  much  Gov- 
ernment research  now  concerns  highly 
sophisticated  defense  mechanisms  and 
complex  devices  for  outer  space  explo- 
ration has  not  curtailed  the  relevance  of 
such  work  for  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
economy.  Take  just  a  few  examples: 
In  medicine  mlrJature  Instruments  that 
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were  orlKlnally  dcslKncd  to  monitor  an 
ustronaut's  heart  and  breathing  rate  are 
now  used  as  "electronic  nurses"  that 
watch  over  hospital  patients  by  remote 
control.  Pressurized  space  suits  allow 
previously  bedridden  cardiac  patients  to 
move  about.  Infrared  detection  devices 
Irom  missiles  have  appeared  in  traffic 
control  devices.  A  linhtwcinht  brazlnR 
^■un  d«'veloped  to  repair  sections  of 
liciuld-fuel  rocket  engines — It  liquefies 
brii/lnK  alloy  in  less  than  45  seconds — is 
in  commercial  sale.  A  paint  developed 
lor  missiles  is  currently  beluK  used  to 
cover  auto  nuifflors.  All  of  these  are 
recent  Illustrations  but  the  development 
during  World  War  II  of  nuclear  power, 
blood  plasma  substitutes,  drugs,  and  a 
tnultlpllclty  of  plastics  further  suggest 
the  range  of  possibilities  and  show  the 
close  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
two  sectors. 

These  examples  demonstrate  clearly 
tliat  every  citizen  has  a  large  interest  In 
insuring  tliat  the  fruits  of  Government 
research  are  thoroughly  and  promptly 
exploited  for  the  public  good.  This  is 
why  the  question  of  patents  Is  such  a 
crucial  one. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  I  am  also  con- 
cerned with  the  po.sslbility  that  Govern- 
mt'ut  support  for  research  could  lead  to 
an  Increase  In  Industrial  concentration. 
To  the  extent  this  occurs,  it  works  at 
cro.ss  purposes  with  our  antitrust  laws. 
A  former  Republican  Attorney  General. 
Herbert  Brownell,  recognized  the  gravity 
of  this  trend  some  time  ago.  In  1956  he 
warned  that  Government  expenditure 
for  research  may  actually  reinforce  the 
trend  to  industrial  concentration,  say- 
ing: 

11»e  dl.sproportioimte  share  of  lut.»l  In- 
dustrial research  and  development  In  the 
hirgest  firms  may  foreshadow  a  greater  con- 
rentratlon  of  economic  power  In  tlie  fn- 
Hire  *  ♦  •  (A)  present  concentration  iii  snch 
manpower  and  progress  means  that  in  the 
future  an  Increa.'slng  share  of  anticipated  Im- 
proved technoloRlcs  and  new  product  lines 
will  be  Introduced  by  the  Industrliil  glnnt.s. 

Mr.  Brownell's  concern  was  well  found- 
ed and  the  concern  he  expressed  in  1956 
is  no  less  applicable  today.  The  fact  is 
that  most  of  the  Government's  research 
funds  go  to  a  very  small  group  of  large 
industrial  corporations.  In  fiscal  1964 
the  Defense  Department,  which  accounts 
for  half  of  all  Federal  research  expendi- 
ture, gave  approximately  60  percent  of 
its  research  money  to  just  10  cor;)ora- 
tions.  and  25  percent  to  only  three.  The 
desAiee  of  concentration  in  NASA  spend- 
ing is  no  less  marked.  With  so  much 
Government  research  money  going  into 
the  hands  of  so  few  recipients,  it  seems 
to  me  vital  that  the  inventions  made  by 
these  contractors  with  public  funds  not 
become  their  exclusive  property  except 
in  circumstances  which  for  particular 
reasons  would  justify  an  exception. 

When  a  contractor  makes  an  Invention 
while  performing  a  Government  research 
contract,  it  might  seem  obvious  that  the 
Government,  since  it  has  put  up  the 
money,  should  obtain  title  to  the  Inven- 
tion. Court  decisions  certainly  would 
seem  to  support  such  a  conclusion,  for  as 
the  Supreme  Court  said  In  1933  an  im- 
plicit term  of  agreement  "is  that  which 
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he  is  paid  to  produce  belongs  to  his  pay- 
master." 

However  compelling  such  an  approach 
might  be.  the  reality  Is  that  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  have  taken  no  con- 
sistent view  of  the  matter.  Nor  has  Con- 
gress until  now  attempted  to  spell  out  a 
uniform  policy.  Some  agencies,  like  the 
AEC,  take  title  to  all  inventions  dl-scov- 
ered  in  the  course  of  their  research.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— the  single  most  Important  source 
of  research  support — follows  a  com- 
pletely opposite  policy.  It  allows  the  con- 
tractor to  acquire  title  to  an  Invention 
even  though  the  Government  has  paid 
for  all  of  the  research  involved.  Some 
agencies  of  the  Government  follow  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  approaches,  and 
some  fall  in  between.  It  is  understand- 
ably dlfncult  for  the  public  to  understand 
why  there  should  be  such  different  treat- 
ment of  inventions  by  the  agencies  when 
all  are  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Such  widely  varying  policies  in  different 
Government  agencies  are  puzzling,  and 
we  should  do  our  best  to  make  clear  the 
coiuse  which  best  serves  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Senator  McClellan.  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  interest  and  detemiination  to 
clarify  this  situation.  He  has  given 
many  days  of  his  busy  time  to  hearings 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  in  an  effort  to 
iHMfect  an  appropriate  bill  In  this  very 
complicated  and  difficult  field.  We  share 
a  conunon  interest  In  the  somewhat  re- 
lated patent  and  monopoly  problem  for 
he  Is  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  and  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  his  Patents  Subcommittee. 

Currently  the  Patents  Subcommittee 
has  before  it  four  general  patent  policy 
bills;  S.  1809,  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan; S.  789,  introduced  by  Senator 
Saltonstall;  S.  1899,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana;  S.  2326.  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dirksen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I 
shall  send  to  the  desk  a  fifth  bill  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Burdick  and  myself 
which  presents  still  another  possible  so- 
lutioit  to  the  problem  which  has  been  in 
consideration  for  these  several  months. 
It  represents  an  effort  to  pull  together 
into  one  legislative  proposal  the  best 
features  of  the  other  bills,  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Patents  Subcommittee  this  year. 

The  staff  has  prepared  at  my  request 
a  comparison  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  five  bills,  including  the  one  we  are 
offering  today.  This  comparison  may  be 
useful  to  others  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  chart  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  we  are  now  Introducing  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  As  the  chart  indicates,  the 
substantive  provisions  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's  S.  1809  closely  follow  those 
contained  in  the  statement  of  Govern- 
ment Patent  Policy,  issued  by  President 
Kennedy  on  October  10, 1963. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  principal 
features  of  the  bill  we  file  today.  It  be- 
gins with  the  basic  principle  that  where 
the  Government  pays  for  research,  it 
should   obtain   title   to   any   inventions 


made  in  the  course  of  that  research,  with 
the  contractor  generally  to  have  a  non- 
exclusive license  to  use  the  Invention. 
Section  3  embodies  this  approach,  if 
the  Government  did  not  obtain  title  to 
an  invention  which  its  money  has  cre- 
ated, it  v/ould  put  contractors  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  could  exploit  the  tax- 
payer. This  would  make  no  more  sense 
than  if  the  Government  were  to  pay  a 
contractor  to  build  a  bridge  across  a  river 
and  then,  when  the  bridge  was  finished 
and  the  contractor  was  paid,  give  the 
bridge  back  to  the  contractor  and  allow 
him  to  set  up  toll  booths  for  his  own 
enrichment.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
a  patent  confers  the  right  to  suppress  an 
idea  or  make  a  product  available  on 
monopolistic  terms.  To  avoid  that  result 
it  must  be  made  perfectly  plain  that 
where  the  Government  pays  for  research 
it  should  be  entitled  to  any  inventions 
made  in  the  course  of  that  research. 
Only  In  this  way  can  the  Government 
insure  that  the  invention  Is  promptly  and 
fully  developed  and  made  availaijlo  to 
the  i)ubllc  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
there  will  be  Instances  where  special  pro- 
visions must  be  made  with  respect  to  an 
invention,  even  though  it  is  made  while 
a  Government  research  contract  Is  being 
performed.  For  example,  it  may  be  that 
a  substantial  investment  is  required  be- 
fore a  discovery  can  be  put  to  use.  In 
such  a  case  no  contractor  may  be  willing 
to  accept  the  risk  unless  he  is  given  an 
exclusive  license  for  a  period  of  time. 
Where  in  fact  this  is  the  case,  and  where 
no  contractor  is  willing  to  make  use  of 
the  invention  on  a  nonexclusive  basis, 
section  5  of  my  bill  would  permit  an  ex- 
clusive license  to  be  granted  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time.  The  fact  is  that  a 
patent,  a  piece  of  paper,  adds  nothing  to 
the  public  good  unless  it  is  put  to  prac- 
tical use. 

There  may  also  be  si>eclal  circum- 
stances which  warrant  a  surrender  of 
title  to  an  invention  by  the  Government. 
Where,  for  example,  the  evidence  shows 
tliat  an  invention  is  attributable  only 
Insignificantly  to  Government  support,  a 
case  may  exist  for  giving  up  title  to 
the  contractor  if  the  public  Interest 
would  not  otherwise  be  affected  adverse- 
ly. Section  4  of  the  bill  spells  out  the 
conditions  under  which  such  a  waiver 
may  he  granted.  Such  a  waiver  might 
only  rarely  be  justifiable,  but  the  pos- 
sibility should  be  provided  for. 

If  the  Government  is  to  have  a  uni- 
form patent  policy,  some  means  must  be 
devised  to  bring  about  a  consistent  ex- 
pression of  policy.  Where  final  decisions 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  agency  heads,  a 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  law  is  un- 
likely. Past  experience  has  shown  this 
and  understandably  they  are  likely  to 
view  similar  situations  in  a  significantly 
different  manner.  They  look  from  a  dif- 
ferent platform  and  may  have  assign- 
ments which  would  suggest  different  ap- 
proaches. To  deal  with  this  problem  this 
bill  would  create  a  Patent  Review  Board 
composed  of  appropriate  Government 
officials,  a  Board  that  would  review  agen- 
cy decisions  involving  the  disposition  of 
patent  rights. 

Throughout  the  bill  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  guarantee  contractors  fair 
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and  equitable  protection  of  their  rights. 
Hearings  are  required  at  critical  points 
and  the  procedural  safeguards  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  are  appli- 
cable. Ample  provision  is  made  for  judi- 
cial review. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  seeks  to 
provide  a  soimd  policy  to  govern  rights 
in  the  thoasands  of  inventions  sponsored 
by  the  Government's  $15  billion  annual 
support  of  R.  &  D 

This  is  an  area  which  is  complex  and 
where  over.slmpliflcation  and  emotional- 
ly charged  shortcuts  have  had  their  day. 
But  it  is  an  area  which  bears  im- 
portantly on  the  economic  growth  of 
America  and  demands  equitable  treat- 
ment of  Inventor,  developer  and  taxpay- 
er. I  hope  this  bill  may  aid  in  the  leg- 
islative effort  to  respond  prudently  to 
each  of  the  interests  involved.  I  send 
the  bill  to  the  de.sk  and  ask  appropriate 
reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  chart  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2715)  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  policy  concerning  property 
rights  in  inventions  made  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Burdick*.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S. 2715 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aud  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this  Act 
may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Federal  Inventions 
Act". 

DKFINITIONS 

Sec  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  ••government  agency"  In- 
cludes any  executive  or  military  department 
of  the  United  States,  any  other  agency,  in- 
dependent commission,  board,  office  adminis- 
tration, or  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
any   wholly   owned   government  corporation. 

(b)  Tlie  term  "agency  head"  means  the 
head  of  any  government  agency,  except  that 
( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  the 
agency  head  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  of  each  military  department  thereof, 
and  (2)  In  the  case  of  any  authority,  com- 
mission, or  other  agency,  over  which  con- 
trol Is  exercised  by  more  than  one  Individ- 
ual, such  term  means  the  body  exercising 
snch  control. 

(c)  The  term  "contract"  means  any  con- 
tract, grant,  agreement,  commitment,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement  entered  into 
between  any  government  agency  and  any 
other  person.  Such  term  includes  any  as- 
signment, substitution  of  parties,  or  sub- 
contract of  any  tier  entered  into  or  executed 
for  or  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  that  contract. 

(d)  The  term  "contractor"  means  any  in- 
dividual and  any  public  or  private  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  association,  institu- 
tion, or  other  entity  which  is  a  party  to  the 
contract,  any  subcontractor  of  the  contractor 
and  any  person  employed  by  the  contractor 
in  the  course  of  the  contract. 

(e)  The  term  "invention"  means  any  in- 
vention, discovery,  Innovation,  or  improve- 
ment. 

(f)  The  term  "disclosure",  when  used  with 
respect  to  an  Invention,  means  a  written 
statement  s\ifflciently  complet*  as  to  tech- 
nical detail  to  convey  to  one  skilled  in  the 
art  to  which  the  invention  pertains  a  clear 


understanding  of  the  nature,  purpose,  opera- 
tion and,  as  the  case  may  be,  physical,  chem- 
ical, or  electrical  characteristics  of  the  In- 
vention, and  the  technical  information  and 
know-how  necessary  to  bring  the  invention 
to  the  point  of  practical  application. 

(g)  The  term  "made",  when  used  In  rela- 
tion to  any  invention,  means  the  concep- 
tion or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of 
such  invention. 

(h)  The  term  "to  bring  to  the  point  of 
practical  application",  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  an  Invention,  means  to  manufac- 
ture in  the  case  of  a  composition  or  product, 
to  practice  in  the  case  of  a  process,  or  to 
operate  in  the  case  of  a  machine  or  system 
and,  in  each  case,  under  such  conditions  as 
to  establish  that  the  invention  is  being 
worked  and  that  its  benefits  are  reasonably 
accessible  to  the  public. 

RIGHTS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  a  government  agency 
enters  Into  any  contract: 

(a)  The  contractor  shall  make  prompt  and 
full  disclosure  to  that  agency  of  any  in- 
vention made  in  the  course  of  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contract. 

(b)  The  United  States,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d),  shall  have  ex- 
clusive right  and  title  throughout  the  world 
to  any  Invention  made  by  the  contractor  In 
the  course  of  or  In  consequence  of  any  re- 
se.irch.  development  or  exploration  under- 
taken by  the  contractor  for  the  performance 
of  any  obligation  arising  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  contract. 

(c)  The  contractor  shall  have  not  less 
than  a  nonexclusive  transferable  license  for 
the  practice  throughout  the  world  of  each 
such  invention,  subject  to  revocation  under 
.section  5(b). 

(d)  In  the  event  the  head  of  that  agency 
does  not  elect  to  .secure  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  patent  In  a  foreign  country 
for  any  such  invention  the  agency  head  may 
authorize  the  contractor  to  secure  such 
patent  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
retain  such  greater  foreign  rights  as  the 
agency  head  determines  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  as  are  con- 
sistent with  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act.  sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  the  right  to  the  practice  throughout  the 
world,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  government  pur- 
suant to  any  treaty  or  other  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  of  eaqji 
such  invention. 

(e)  In  the  event  a  patent  application  is 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  on 
any  Invention  so  made  by  the  contractor,  the 
applicant  shall  include  within  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  specification  of  such  applica- 
tion and  the  Commissioner  shall  Include  in 
any  patent  issuing  thereon,  a  statement 
specifying  that  the  invention  described 
therein  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  notwithstanding  any  provision  In  chap- 
ters 1 1  and  14  of  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  inconsistent  therewith. 

(f)  In  the  event  the  contractor  does  not 
make  a  prompt  and  full  disclosure  to  that 
agency  of  any  Invention  made  in  the  course 
of  or  in  consequence  of  the  contract  or  falls 
to   comply   with    paragraph    (e)    hereof   the 

bright  to  exclusive  or  nonexclusive  license  and 
all  other  rights  of  the  contractor  in  such  in- 
vention provided  in  this  Act  shall  be  void 
and  such  rights  shall  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  head  of  that  agency,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  unless,  after  afford- 
ing the  contractor  an  opportunity,  in  a  hear- 
ing applied  for  in  writing,  to  show  that  he 
did  not  knowingly  withhold  rendering  a 
prompt  and  full  disclosure  to  the  agency  of 
such  invention,  the  agency  head  determines 
that  the  contractor  did  not  knowingly  fall  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
and  such  compliance  had  been  made  prior 
to  the  application  for  hearing  or  that  the 
contractor  did  not  willfully  fall  to  comply 
with  paragraph  (e)  of  this  section. 


(g)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  requiring  the  granting  to 
the  United  States  of  any  right  or  interest 
duly  acquired  In  or  with  respect  to  any 
patent  issued  for  any  invention  not  made  in 
the  course  of  or  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tract. 


WArVER     OF     property     eight     of     THE 
UNITED     states 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  by  license  as  herein- 
after provided  in  this  Act,  the  agency  head 
shall  not  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  rights 
and  title  reserved  to  the  United  States  in 
section  3  to  any  Invention  If  that  Invention 
is  determined  by  the  agency  head  to  be — 

(1)  a  process,  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter,  or  any  improvement 
thereof,  which  has  present  or  potential  sub- 
stantial commercial  use  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, unless  the  contribution  of  funds,  facili- 
ties, and  proprietary  information  by  the  con- 
tractor to  the  making  of  the  invention  sub- 
stantially exceeds  the  contribution  made 
thereto  by  the  United  States  Government; 

(2)  in  a  field  which  directly  concerns  the 
public  health  or  safety; 

(3)  in  a  field  of  science  or  technology  in 
which  there  has  been  little  significant  ex- 
perience outside  of  work  funded  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or  Where  the  government  has  been 
the  sole,  principal,  or  prime  developer  of  the 

field;  or 

(4)  an  invention  made  under  or  in  the 
course  of  a  contract  for  services  of  the  con- 
tractor in  the  operation  of  a  government- 
owned  research  or  production  facility,  or  for 
coordinating  and  directing  the  work  of 
others. 

(b)  Except  as  to  any  invention  described 
in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  agency  head, 
on  written  application  by  the  contractor,  may 
waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  exclusive  rights 
of  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  an 
invention,  after  disclosure  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  Section  3  has  been  made,  if — 
(1)  the  agency  head  determines  that: 
(A)  the  purpose  of  the  contract  Is  to  build 
upon  existing  knowledge  or  technology  to 
develop  information,  products,  processes,  or 
methods  for  use  by  the  government,  and  the 
work  called  for  by  the  contract  is  in  a  field 
of  technology  in  which  the  contractor  has 
acquired  special  technical  competence  di- 
rectly related  to  an  area  In  which  he  has  an 
established  nongovernmental  commercial 
position,  resulting  from  expenditure  of  non- 
governmental funds,  and  such  competence 
and  position  has  been  shown  in.  writing  to 
the  agency  head;  and 

tB)  the  contribution  of  funds,  facilities, 
and  proprietary  information  by  the  contrac- 
tor to  the  making  of  the  invention  so  far  ex- 
ceeds the  contribution  made  thereto  by  the 
United  States  Government  that  equitable 
considerations  favor  the  granting  of  such 
waiver;  and 

(C)  there  are  such  exceptional  circum- 
stances as  clearly  Indicate  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  best  served  by  waiving  all 
or  a  part  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
in  the  invention;  and 

(D)  the  agency  head  has  received  from 
the  Attorney  General  an  opinion  in  writing. 
after  submission  to  him  of  such  information 
as  he  may  require  for  his  review,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  waiver  on  comp)etitlon,  setting 
forth  his  finding  that  the  actual  or  potential 
detriment  to  competition  Is  outweighed  by 
the  benefits  of  such  waiver  to   the   United 

(2)  Each  such  waiver  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  effective — 

(A)  to  insure  that  the  recipient  thereof 
will  at  his  own  expense — 

(i)  promptly  apply  for  such  domestic  and 
foreign  patents  as  the  agency  head  shall 
designate  upon  any  patentable  invention 
made  in  the  course  of  or  In  consequence  of 
activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  re- 
search and  development  contract; 

(ii)  prosecute  each  such  application  dili- 
gently; and 
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(Hi)  take  such  action  as  the  agency  head 
shall  determine  to  be  required  for  the  pro- 
tection ot  each  patent  Issued  upon  any  such 
application  and  the  Interest  retained  by  the 
United  States  therein; 

(B)  to  permit  the  agency  head.  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  recipient  thereof 
to  fulfill  any  obligation  undertaken  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(A)  hereinabove,  to  take  such  action,  at  the 
expense  of  the  recipient  of  such  waiver,  as 
the  agency  head  shall  determine  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  fuinilment  of  such  obligation; 

(C)  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  an  ir- 
revocable license  for  the  practice  of  such 
invention,  and  the  use  of  technical  informa- 
tion relating  thereto,  throuijhout  the  world 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUitcs  or  any 
foreign  government  pxirsuant  to  any  treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  United  States; 

(D)  in  the  nse  of  any  invention  having 
si'.bptantlal  present  or  potential  commercial 
utility,  to  in«;ure  that — 

(1)  the  recipient  of  such  waiver  within 
three  j-ears  after  the  granting  thereof  will 
eRcctlvely  bring  to  the  point  of  practical 
s'.ppllcation  any  embodiment  or  process  of 
such  Invention  and  offer  the  benefits  of  such 
invention  to  the  pub'.ic  on  rea.'^onable  terms; 
and 

(in  the  agency  head  shall  revoke  such 
waiver  upon  his  determination,  after  hear- 
in;;  on  the  record,  that  the  recipient  has 
failed  to  fulfill  in  any  substantial  respect  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  recipient  of  tlie 
waiver; 

(E»  to  Insure  that  the  recipient  thereof 
will  take  such  other  action  as  the  agency 
head  may  determine  to  be  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

EXCLrsIVE  LICENSES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  agency  head  may.  upon 
written  application,  grant  an  exclusive  li- 
cense for  the  practice  of  an  invention  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(b)  of  this  Act.  of  which 
disclosure  has  been  made,  if: 

(1)  After  investigation  he  determines  that 
such  an  expenditure  of  funds  other  than 
governmental  funds  Is  necessary  to  bring  the 
invention  to  the  point  of  pr.actical  applica- 
tion that  existing  circumstances  indicate 
that  a  limited  exclusive  license  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  such  further  development:    and 

(2)  After  six  months  following  a  public 
announcement  of  the  invention  by  the  agen- 
cy head  and  the  filing  by  him  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  of  a  certificate  of  the  in- 
vention made,  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  public  records  of  the  Patent  Office,  no 
application  for  the  granting  of  a  nonexclu- 
sive license  for  the  development  and  practice 
of  the  invention  has  been  received  by  the 
agency  head:  and 

(3)  The  agency  head  has  received  a  writ- 
ten opinion  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
same  effect  as  provided  in  paragraph  iB)  of 
section  4ib)(l)    of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  The  applicant  agrees  that  within  three 
years  after  the  granting  of  an  exclusive  li- 
cense (except  when  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  law)  he  will  diligently  and  effectively 
bring  the  invention  to  the  point  of  practical 
application  and  make  it  available  to  the  pub- 
lic on  reasonable  terms  and  report  to  the 
agency  head  on  the  e-xpiratlon  of  the  three 
years  any  failure  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
vision; and 

(5)  The  agency  head  determines  that  the 
granting  of  an  exclusive  license  will  serve 
best  the  public  Interest. 

(b)  In  the  event  there  is  more  than  one 
qualified  applicant  (including  the  contrac- 
tor who  made  the  invention)  for  an  exclusive 
license  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  agency 
head  shall  grant  an  exclusive  Ucense  to  the 
best  qualified  applicant.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  equally  best  qualified  applicant  the 
agency  head  shall  grant  the  exclusive  license 
to  the  applicant  who  wUl  accept  such  license 
for  the  shortest  period  of  time,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  five  years. 


(c)  Whenever  the  agency  head  has  deter- 
mined that  the  granting  of  an  exclusive 
license  will  serve  best  the  public  interest,  the 
agency  head.  If  he  deems  it  necessary,  may, 
following  notice  to  the  contractor  who  made 
the  invention,  revoke  the  nonexclusive  license 
reserved  under  paragraph  (c)  of  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Any  applicant  for  an  exclusive  license 
shall  include  in  his  application  such  In- 
fornaation  as  the  agency  head  may  deem 
necestary.  by  regulations  or  otherwise,  to  his 
determinations  under  this  section  and  shall 
offer  such  assurances.  In  form  and  substance 
OS  the  agency  head  may  require. 

(e)  An  exclusive  license  granted  under  this 
section  shall  extend  over  such  period  of  time, 
not  to  exceed  five  years,  as  the  agency  head 
shall  determine  to  be  adequate  to  Insure  the 
brin-ing  of  the  invention  to  the  point  of 
praciical  apiilication  and  Its  availability  to 
the  public.  No  invention  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject of  exclusive  license  for  a  total  period 
lu  excess  oX  live  ye.n-s. 

(f )  The  agency  head,  after  an  opportunity 
for  an  expedited  hearing  has  been  afforded 
to  the  contractor,  shall  revoke  the  exclusive 
Ucense  granted  under  this  section  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  contractor  has  failed  to 
fulnll  in  any  substantial  respect  the  condi- 
tions provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 
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Sec.  6.  Whenever  an  agency  head  has  not 
granted  a  waiver  or  an  exclusive  license  un- 
der Sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act,  he  shall, 
upon  written  application,  grant  to  any  per- 
son who  is  a  national  of  the  United  St-ates, 
including  any  legal  entity  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  territory 
thereof  or  ttie  District  of  Columbi  i,  a  non- 
exclusive lidense  for  the  practice  of  an  in- 
vention to  fliich  the  United  SUtes  possesses 
exclusive  right  and  title  pursuant  to  Section 
3.  If  he  determines  that  such  action  will 
best  serve  the  public  interest  the  head  of  an 
agency  may  dedicate  an  invention  to  which 
the  United  States  possesses  exclusive  right 
and  title  pursuant  to  Section  3  to  the  public 
for  public  use  without  royalty  or  other 
charge. 

CONDITION    UPON    WAIVERS    AND    LICENSES 

Sec.  7.  WHienever  the  agency  head  deter- 
mines that  a  waiver  or  license  shall  be 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  agency 
liead  may  require  as  a  condition  to  such 
waiver  or  license  the  payment  by  the  re- 
cipient of  such  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  inventor  and  to  any  educational  or 
other  nonprofit  organization  that  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  invention. 

LIMTTATION  ON  WAIVERS  AND  LICENSES 

Sec.  8.  The  agency  head  shall  not  grant 
a  waiver  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  rights 
Of  the  United  States  in  any  invention  nor 
grant  an  exclusive  license  for  the  practice 
of  any  Invention  to  a  contractor  whenever 
another  person,  firm  or  corporation  has  of- 
fered to  enter  into  the  research  contract 
before  its  execution  in  writing  on  terms  and 
conditions  as  favorable  to  the  Government 
as  those  offered  by  the  contractors  and  with- 
out such  a  waiver  or  exclusive  license:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  agency  head  determines  at 
or  before  the  time  when  the  contract  was 
executed  that  such  other  person,  firm  or 
corporation  was  qualified  to  perform  effec- 
tively the  obligations  of  the  contract. 

RESERVED  RIGHTS  OF  UNHTD  STATES 

Sec.  9.  Regardless  of  any  waiver  or  license 
granted  by  the  agency  head  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  this  Act  shall  he  deemed 
to  reserve  to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
practice  the  Invention  throughout  the  world, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  by  a 
foreign  government  pursuant  to  any  treaty 
or  other  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  patents 
not  expressly  referred  to  in  the  Act. 


AGtNCY  RECOHDS  AND  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  publication  or  other 
dinclosurc  of  Information  relating  to  the 
invention,  patent,  research  and  development 
product  or  process,  or  scientific  or  techno' 
loRlcal  Information  developed  or  used  In 
•imnectlon  with  any  contract  whenever  the 
agency  head  determines  that  such  publici- 
tion  or  other  disclosure  would  not  be  con- 
sl.'it'^nt  with  the  requirements  of  natlon-i 
security. 

(b)  Whenever  an  application  Is  made  to 
the  agency  head  for  the  grant  of  a  waiver 
or  exclusive  license  under  this  Act.  that 
agency  head  shall  require  the  applicant  to 
furnl;;h  In  writing  to  him  all  information 
facts  and  records  which  he  may  con-.ldcr 
nece.-.sary  to  the  makln;?  of  his  df^termina- 
tlons  required  by  this  Act  before  the  grant- 
Ing  of  a  waiver  or  an  exclusive  license. 

(c)  No  grant  of  a  waiver  or  exclurivc  li- 
cense shall  be  made  unless  the  agency  head 
has  prepared  a  written  report  which  shall 
contain  an  identification  of  the  contract 
and  th*-  contrartor.  a  description  of  the  grant 
appliod  for  and  to  be  made,  a  statement  of 
the  objectives  sought  to  be  attained  through 
the  making  of  the  grant,  a  recital  of  t?ie 
basis  for  the  determinations  required  by 
this  Act  to  be  made  by  him  and  his  de- 
termination thereon,  and  the  written  opin- 
ion  of  the  Attorney  General  where  such 
opinion  Is  required  by  this  Act.  A  copy  of 
the  report  so  made  with  respect  to  each 
such  grant  and  the  Information  furnished 
by  the  applicant  for  the  grant  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  agency  head  as  a  public  rec- 
ord, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  for  the  period  during  which  the  grant 
so  made  continues  in  effect  and  in  no  case 
less  than  five  years. 

(d)  The  agency  head  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  rcnort 
which  shall  Include: 

(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  of  that 
agency  head  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  under  this  Act; 

(2)  a  statement  of  each  waiver  or  exclu- 
sive license  made  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  Including  an  Identification  of  the  con- 
tract, the  contractor,  the  invention,  and  the 
period  of  time  for  which  any  exclusive  li- 
cense was  granted; 

(3)  a  summary  of  his  actions  In  granting 
any  nonexclusive  license  and  the  dedication 
of  any  Inventions  to  the  public;  and 

(4)  a  summary  of  any  review  of  his  de- 
terminations by  the  Patent  Review  Board  or 
the  courts  and  their  final  decision  thereon- 
and 

(5)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  with  respect  to  inventions  and 
scientific  and  technological  information  re- 
lated to  research  and  development  contracts 
financed  by  the  Government  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable. 

HEARINGS    BY    AGENCY    HEAD 

Sec.  11.  Except  for  determinations  made 
under   paragraph    (f)    of  Section  3,   Section 

4.  and  Section  5,  the  determinations  made  by 
the  agency  head  under  this  Act  shall  be 
final,  unless  reviewed  pursuant  to  Section 
13(d).  Whenever  the  agency  head  Is  re- 
quired to  make  a  determination  under  para- 
graph (f )  of  Section  3,  Section  4.  or  Section 

5.  he  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  time  and  place  of  such 
determination  at  least  thirty  days  before 
such  time.  Any  person  having  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  determination  to  be  made 
may  file  with  the  agency  head  prior  to  such 
time  a  statement  of  his  interest  and  views 
relevant  to  the  determination  which  shall 
be  considered  and  made  a  part  of  the  record 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  agency  head  such 
a  substantial  interest  is  shown.  Tlie  con- 
tractor, or  the  Attorney  General,  or  any  per- 
son having  a  substantial  Interest  who  is 
aggrieved  by  the  determination,  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  an  expedited  pub- 
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lie  hearing  upon  his  written  application  set- 
ting forth  the  grounds  therefor  filed  with 
the  agency  head  within  thirty  days  after 
the  determination.  A  complete  record  of  all 
matters  filed  with  the  agency  head  pertinent 
to  his  determination,  the  hearing  and  his 
determination  thereon  shall  be  made  and 
kept  by  the  agency  head. 

PATENTS  RErVIEW  BOARD  ESTABLISHED 

SEC.  12.  (a)  TTiere  is  hereby  established  a 
Patents  Review  Board  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "'Board")  composed  of  three 
members,  of  whom  one  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission from  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Commission,  one  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  from  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  who  are  specially  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology,  and  one  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Comptroller  General  from 
officers  and  employees  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office.  Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  as  such  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  officer  by  whom  he  was  designated.  While 
so  serving,  each  member  of  the  Board  whose 
compensation  for  services  rendered  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  department  or 
agency  from  which  he  was  designated  is 
fixed  at  a  rate  below  that  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  shall  receive  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  additional  compensa- 
tion at  such  rate  as  may  be  required  to  in- 
crease his  aggregate  compensation  to  that 
prescribed  for  that  level. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  select  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members.  Two  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
shall  not  affect  Its  power  to  perform  Its 
functions. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
the  Board  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
other  personnel  as  it  shall  determine  to  be 
required  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

FUNCTION     OF    THE     BOARD 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Whenever  any  agency  head 
determines  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
that  all  or  any  part  of  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  any 
invention  as  to  which  the  United  States 
possesses  exclusive  right,  title,  and  interest 
should  be  assigned  or  otherwise  transferred 
to  any  person,  or  that  an  exclusive  license 
to  make.  use.  or  vend  should  be  granted  to 
any  person  with  respect  to  any  such  inven- 
tion, such  agency  head  shall  transmit  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  Attorney  General  a  written 
report  which  shall  contain  (1)  a  recitation 
of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  disposition. 
(2)  of  a  statement  of  the  finding  of  fact  relied 
upon  in  support  thereof,  and  (3)  all  evi- 
dence upon  which  those  findings  are  based, 
including  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of 
all  evidence  received  in  any  hearings  con- 
ducted by  or  on  behalf  of  the  agency  head 
with  respect  to  such  transfer  or  grant. 

(b)  Upon  the  basis  of  such  report,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  evidence  received  at  any 
hearing  before  the  Board  which  It  may  deter- 
mine in  its  discretion  to  be  necessary,  the 
Board  may  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify 
the  determination  made  by  the  agency  head 
with  respect  to  any  such  proposed  transfer 
or  grant.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Board.  In  any  such 
hearing  before  the  Board — 

( 1 )  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  entitled 
to  present  evidence  and  argument  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  transfer  or  grant 
which  is  before  the  Board  for  considera- 
tion:   and 

(2)  any  other  person  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  determination  of  the  Board, 
including  any  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  any  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  present  such 
evidence  and  argument  if  the  Board  deter- 


mines  that  such    person    has   a   substantial 
Interest  in  the  proposed   transfer  or  grant. 

(c)  The  determination  made  by  the  Board 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  each  ap- 
plication for  the  transfer  of  title  to  any 
Invention,  or  for  the  granting  of  an  exclusive 
license  with  respect  to  any  invention,  shall 
be  transmitted  promptly  in  writing  to  the 
agency  head  concerned,  and  to  the  applicant 
for  such  transfer  or  grant,  together  with 
a  copy  of  a  written  report  of  the  Board  which 
shall  set  forth  the  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions upon  which  the  determination  of 
the  Board  was  based. 

(d)  The  Board  may.  upon  application  re- 
ceived from  any  interested  parly,  Including 
the  Attorney  General,  or  upon  Its  own  mo- 
tion, review  any  determination  made  by  an 
agency  head  not  otherwise  subject  to  review 
under  this  Act. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  applicant  for  the  waiver 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  rights  to  any  inven- 
tion, or  for  the  granting  of  an  exclusive  li- 
cense with  respect  to  any  invention,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  who  is  aggrieved  by  a  de- 
termination made  thereon  by  an  agency  head 
or  by  the  Board,  or  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  Judicial  review  of  such 
determination  upon  the  filing  of  a  written 
petition  for  such  review  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  circuit  in  which  such 
person  resides,  and  serving  a  true  copy  of  the 
petition  upon  the  determining  authority  and 
upon  the  Attorney  General  (where  the  At- 
torney General  is  not  the  petitioner)  within 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such  de- 
termination. Such  authority  thereupon 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  a  true  and 
correct  transcript  of  the  entire  record  of  the 
proceedings  upon  which  the  determination 
was  based.  Including  all  evidence  relied  upon 
and  the  findings  and  conclusions  made  by 
such  authority  thereon.  The  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  any 
such  petition,  and  shall  have  power  to  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  the  determination  of 
such  authority.  In  any  proceeding  insti- 
tuted under  this  section  by  any  other  person 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  entitled  as  of 
right  to  intervene  in  the  proceeding. 

(b)  In  any  such  review,  the  findings  of 
fact  made  by  the  determining  authority,  if 
supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  is  material, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  by  the  determining  authority 
and  to  be  considered  in  such  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
may  deem  proper.  The  determining  author- 
ity may  modify  his  or  its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  by  the  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken.  Such  authority  shall  file  with  the 
court  any  such  modified  or  new  findings  and 
recommendations  which,  if  supported  by  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive  with  respect  to 
action  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 
The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  except  that  it  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari, 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Any  determination  made  by  a  deter- 
mining authority  under  Section  4,  Section  5 
or  Section  12  after  a  hearing  shall  become 
final — 

(1)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  judicial  re- 
view, if  no  such  petition  has  been  duly  filed 
within  such  time;  or 

(2)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  if 
the  determination  of  the  determining  au- 
thority has  been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for 
Judicial  review  has  been,  dismissed  by  a 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  and  no  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed;  or 


(3)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari. If  the  determination  of  the  deter- 
mining authority  has  been  affirmed  or  the 
petition  for  review  has  been  dismissed  by  a 
United  States  court  of  appeals;  or 

(4)  upon  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  issuance  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  such  Court  directs  that 
the  determination  of  the  determining  au- 
thority be  affirmed  or  that  the  petition  for 
review  be  dismissed. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  •de- 
termining authority",  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  an  administrative  determination  made 
upon  an  application  under  this  Act  for  the 
transfer    of   title   to  an   invention    meanf — 

( 1 )  the  agency  head,  in  the  case  of  a 
determination  by  an  agency  head  denying 
such  application;  or 

(2)  the  Board,  in  the  case  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Board  approving,  disapproving,  or 
modifying  action  upon  such  application 
which  has  been  proposed  by  an  agency  head 
In  a  report  transmitted  to  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  section  13  of  this  Act  or  a  de- 
termination reviewed  by  the  Board  pursu-nt 
to  section  13(d). 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  15.  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1935.  as  added  by  section  101  of 
the  Act  of  August  14,  1946  (60  Stat.  1085. 
as  amended:  7  U.S.C.  427i(a)  )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  language:  "any 
contracts  made  pursuant  to  this  authority 
shall  contain  requirements  making  the  re- 
sults of  research  and  investigations  avail- 
able to  the  public  through  dedication,  as- 
signment to  the  Government,  or  such  other 
means    as    the    Secretary   shall    determine. " 

(b)  The  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
12  thereof  (42  U.S.C.  1871). 

(c)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  152  thereof 
(42  U.S.C.  2182). 

(d)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  305  thereof  (42 
U.S.C.  2457):   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  306  thereof  (42 
use.  2458). 

(e)  The  Coal  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  336)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  6. 

(f)  The  Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960 
(74  Stat.  918)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  language  in  section  4:  "Provided, 
however,  That  all  research  contracted  for. 
sponsored,  cosponsored.  or  authorized  under 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  provided  for  ' 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  information,  uses, 
products,  processes,  patents,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  from  such  research  de- 
veloped by  government  expenditure  will 
(with  such  exceptions  and  limitations,  if 
any,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  national  defense)  be 
available  to  the  general  public:  And  p  o- 
vided  further.  That  nothing  contained  here- 
in shall  be  construed  as  to  deprive  the  own- 
er of  any  background  patent  relating  there- 
to to  such  rights  as  lie  may  have  thereun- 
der." 

(g)  The  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of 
1961  (75  Stat.  628)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  4(b). 

(h)  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  631)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  32. 

(1)  The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  329)  is  amended  by  striking 
oxit  section  303. 

(j)  The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  20)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  302(d) . 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  16.  This  Act  sh^U  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  chart  presented  by  Mr.  Hart  is 
as  follows. 
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MINERAL  SELECTION  RIGHTS  FOR 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLhlT.  Mr.  Presldput.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Ahuska  StatoluxKi  Act  <72 
Stnt.  3391. 

The  Stiitch<K)d  Act  nllow.s  Alaska  Lo  se- 
lect 103.350.000  acres  of  public  lands  over 
the  first  125  years  of  stateluHid.  This  se- 
lection Is  now  uiuhMway.  My  bill  would 
nutliorf/.e  as  pint  of  this  promiiin  the  .se- 
lection of  mineral  rights  to  public  land 
even  thounh  the  surface  rights  to  it  had 
b<>en  withdrawn  or  reserved  by  the 
United  states. 

As  the  law  now  sUmds.  Alaska  may 
choose  public  lands  so  lon^  ji.s  they  are 
unappropriated  and  unreserved.  In 
cases  where  the  United  States  hius  dis- 
IKxsed  of  land  by  patent  to  n  homesteader 
and  retained  to  Itself  the  mineral  rights 
to  this  land,  the  State  is  allowed  to 
ch(X).se  these  mineral  ri(:;hUs  as  part  of  Its 
land  .st>lectlon  proKrain.  This  is  author- 
ize<i  in  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
6(a)  of  the  Statehood  Act  which  defines 
the  term  "public  land"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  section  ns  including  "the  retixined  or 
re.served  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
lands  which  have  been  dis|)osed  of  with  a 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all 
minerals  or  any  si>ocinc  mineral  or  min- 
erals." My  bill  amends  this  section  to 
Include  the  reversionary  interests  In  min- 
eral estotes  disj)osed  of  by  the  United 
States. 

TliLs  would  permit  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  select  the  mineral  rights  of  land  upon 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  a  surface  reservation.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  by  leasing  these  lands 
for  mineral  development  has  already 
made  clear  that  such  development  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  purposes  of  the  surface- 
reservation. 

The  arRument  is  a  simple  one:  If  the 
United  States  sees  fit  to  lease  the  mineral 
rights  In  withdraw  n  areas  subject  to  sur- 
face restrictions,  then  Alaska  should  be 
able  to  select  these  same  mineral  inter- 
ests to  adminlst<^  them  subject  to  the 
same  surface  restrictions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  bill 
which  I  now  Introduce  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    2717 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  ndnilttlnR  the  State 
of  Alaskn  Into  the  Union  with  respect  to 
the  Innds  which  may  be  selected  from  the 
pubUc   lands  by  such  State 

Be  it  ctiacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Etprescntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  snb- 
sectlon  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ndmLsslon  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union",  approved 
July  7.  1958  (72  Stat.  339).  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  last  proviso 
beginning  with  "or  reserved"  to  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "reserved  or  reversion- 
ary Interests  in  all  lands  or  mineral  estates 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States". 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2717)  to  amend  the  act  ad- 
mitting  the   State  of   Alaska   into   the 
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Union  with  respect  to  the  lands  which 
may  be  selected  from  the  public  lands 
by  such  State.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LKTT.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
t«'rlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


JURISDICTION  OF  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  TUK  DISTRICT  OF 
ALASKA  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CLAIMS  OF  OWNEItSHIP  OF  CER- 
TAIN LANDS 

Mr.  BAinivE-IT.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Failibanks.  Alaska,  has  requested 
that  I  introduce  le^'i.slation  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  district  of  Ala.ska  for  the  pur- 
p(Kse  of  resolvliiK  the  conllictiiiK  claims 
of  the  United  States,  the  city  of  Pair- 
banks.  Alaska  and  others  with  respect 
to  owncMshli)  of  certain  lands  In  the  city 
of  Fairbanks. 

Several  years  aKo  the  city  of  Fairbanks 
filed  a  civil  action  In  the  Superior  Court 
for  the  State  of  Alaska.  Fourth  Judicial 
District  to  quiet  title  of  the  city  of  Fair- 
banks to  a  parcel  of  land  known  as  Clay 
Street  and  the  land  between  where  Clay 
Stn'et  now  runs  and  the  Chena  River, 
and  other  land  accreted  to  the  city  jf 
Fairbanks  on  First  Avenue.  Including  the 
municipal  |H)wer  and  water  plant,  and 
also  the  land  accreted  to  Griffith  Park. 

In  a  m(>morandum  submitted  to  the 
Suj)erior  Court  by  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
June  of  1963.  the  United  States  took  the 
position  that  title  to  the  property  In- 
volved Is  in  the  United  States  and  that 
the  United  States  was  therefore  a  neces- 
.sary  party  to  the  i>endinB  civil  action. 
Since  the  United  States  cannot  be  sued 
without  its  consent.  IcKlslation  such  as 
that  Introduced  by  me  today  Is  nccessai-y 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court,  according  to  the  Fairbanks 
city  attorney.  Dallas  L.  Phillips. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  United  Stotes.  the  City  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  and  others  with  respect  to  ownership 
of  certain  lands  In  the  City  of  Fairbanks. 
Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  on  the  cnuse  of  action  Involved 
in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
against  Daniel  Agbaba.  and  others.  In  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  any  Judgment 
rendered  therein  to  be  subject  to  appeal  In 
the  same  manner  as  now  provided  by  law  for 
actions  within  the  jiirisidictiou  of  cxiid  Dis- 
trict Court. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Fourth  Judlcl.i!  District  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  requested 
to  certify  or  remand  the  legal  proceeding  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska  for  trial  on  the  merits. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2718)  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 


District  of  Alaska  to  hear,  determine  and 
render  Judnment  in  the  case  of  the  city 
of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  against  Daniel 
Agbaba,  ct  al..  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  (by  request)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE.  AND 
THE  WAR  ON  HUNGER  ' 
Mr.  BARTLKTT.  Mr.  President,  for 
my.self  and  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Macnuson].  1  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Swretai-y  of  the  Interior  to 
develop,  through  the  u.se  of  experiment 
and  demonstration  i)lants,  practicable 
and  economic  means  for  the  production 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  by  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  private  firms 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
large-scale  experimental  plants  capable 
of  producing  fish  protein  concentrate  on 
a  commercial  basis.  Congress  a})pro- 
|)riated  during  the  i)ast  2  years  .several 
million  dollars  for  the  development  of  a 
sample  fish  protein  concentrate  product 
in  a  small-scale  model  plant  capable  of 
producing  100  pounds  daily.  The  basic 
experimental  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Bureriu  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
with  the  clo.se  cooperation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  One  year  ago  Dr 
Floyd  S.  Daft,  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  testified 
In  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  progress  being  made. 
At  that  time.  Dr.  Daft  estimated  that  an 
acceptable  product  would  be  available  In 
1  year.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
proKress  is  being  made  on  schedule. 

The  next  step  Is  to  move  toward  com- 
mercial scale  production  with  several 
types  of  larger  experimental  plants  in 
operation  using  various  stocks  of  coastal 
fishery  resources.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  construction  and  operation  of 
five  plants  the  size  required  will  involve 
approximately  $5  million. 

At  a  similar  point  In  the  saline  water 
program,  Congress  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate industry  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  several  dlflferent  types  of 
plants  to  determine  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  producing  fresh  water  from  sea 
water.  This  approach  has  been  extreme- 
ly successful  and  the  United  States  to- 
day leads  the  world  in  developing  eco- 
nomic means  of  producing  fresh  water 
from  the  ocean. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  lead  in  developing  on  a 
small  scp'e  i>n  acceptr.ble  fish  protein 
concentrate. 

The  next  step  is  to  prove  Its  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  Tliis  will  depend  in 
pai-t  on  the  process  used  and  the  type 
of  fish  used  to  supply  the  plant  require- 
ments. Several  stocks  of  fish  on  the 
east  coast,  the  gulf  coast,  the  Pacific 
coast.  Including  Alaska,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  may  prove  practical  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  that 
the  United  States  is  engaged  at  home 
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and  abroad  In  a  war  on  poverty,  dlsea.se, 
and  malnutrition.  The.se  are  not  sepa- 
rate wars;  there  is  really  only  one  war 
and  the  battlellnes  Intersect.  We  have 
long  kiKjwn  that  malnutrition  invites 
di.'«a:iC.  More  recently  wc  have  realized 
that  economic  aid  attacking  poverty  can- 
not be  successful  when  the  execution  of 
the  economic  development  project  is 
dependent  on  undernourl.shed  people,  no 
matter  how  proud  or  independent  they 
may  be.  And  scientLsts  have  recently 
reported  that  malnutrition  in  infants 
and  prc-.school-age  children  means  per- 
manent retardation  of  mind  and  body. 
Huni'.er  and  malnutrition  to  a  child 
means  more  than  an  aching  and  bloated 
.stomach;  they  mean  a  permanently  re- 
tarded mind  and  weak  back. 

The  best  statement  of  thLs  situation 
I  have  read  was  in  a  speech  recently 
made  by  Richard  W.  Reuter.  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  and  Director 
for  the  food  for  peace  program,  in  which 
he  .said: 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  up  to  50 
percent  of  ctilldron  in  much  of  the  world  die 
before  they  reach  school  age.  This  la  an 
Incredibly  frightening  fact  of  life  •  •  •. 
These  figures  have  been  known  for  a  number 
of  years  now.  But  what  was  not  Itnown 
until  very  recently  was  the  relationship  of 
malnutrition  to  these  mortality  statis- 
tics •  •  •.  The  kind  of  malnutrition  we're 
epeaklng  of  is  not  the  hunger  that  we  have 
often  thought  of  In  the  past — the  hunger 
brought  about  by  not  having  BuITlclcnt  food 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  pangs  of  the  stomach. 
No,  we're  now  speaking  of  problems  of  pro- 
tein malnutrition,  of  vitamin  deficiencies. 
of  mineral  deficiencies  •  •  ♦.  We  have 
known  about  physical  retardation  and  its 
relationship  to  malnutrition.  What  has 
been  recognized  more  recently,  however.  1b 
that  malnutrition  in  the  early  years  alec 
probably  causes  Irreversible  mental  dam- 
age •  •  •.  The  nrst  (requirement),  of 
course,  Is  to  obtain  hlgher-proteln  foods. 

Fish  protein  concentrate  has  an  80 
percent  protein  content  compared  with 
eggs — 11  percent,  chicken — 15  percent, 
beef — 12  percent,  and  nonfat  dry  milk — 
35  percent.  From  estimates  made  it  ap- 
pears that  fish  protein  concentrate  could 
be  produced  at  a  cost  that  would  be  half 
the  cost  of  its  nearest  competitor  and 
twice  as  rich  In  protein.  The  product 
has  the  distinct  advantage  of  being  in 
powder  form,  tasteless  and  odorless. 
This  form  of  product  can  be  conveniently 
purchased  and  stored  for  use  as  a  sup- 
plement with  any  indigenous  food  such 
as  soup,  rice  or  breads. 


Recognizing  the  relief  that  could  be 
brought  by  developing  an  economical 
means  of  producing  a  rich  protein  sup- 
plement, we  must  initiate  an  accelerated 
program.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
time  is  pear  when  every  nation,  includ- 
ing every  developed  nation,  will  have 
along  its  coast  numerous  plants  extract- 
ing salt  from  sea  water  to  produce  fresh 
water  and  adjoining  plants  extracting 
protein  from  the  sea.  It  is  known  that 
today  the  oceans  contain  a  sufiBcient 
supply  of  animal  protein  to  meet  the 
dally  requirements  of  every  living  hu- 
man. It  Is  also  known  that  the  ocean's 
resources  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
animal  protein  needs  on  a  sustained 
basis  of  a  world  population  of  30  billion 
people.  10  times  our  present  population. 

The  world  is  watching  to  see  if  the 
United  States  can  successfully  apply 
science  and  technology  to  tWs  ancient 
human  problem.  My  guess  is  that  more 
eyes  of  the  world  will  be  brightened  by 
the  success  of  this  program  than  by  any 
amiouncement  by  us  or  anyone  else  that 
a  human  has  spent  his  first  restful  night 
on  the  moon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2720)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop, 
through  the  use  of  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants,  practicable  and 
economic  means  for  the  production  by 
the  commercial  fishing  Industry  of  fish 
protein  concentrate,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  ffor  himself  and  Mr.  Macnu- 
son) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  AND  PRINTING 
OF  REPORT  BY  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Gtovemment  Operations  be  author- 
ized to  file  a  report  on  interagency  drug 
coordination  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress,  and  that  it  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous   consent    that,    at    its    next 

printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 


Idaho  IMi.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Canwon],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarboeough],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
be  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2658)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  study  and. 
investigate  problems  relating  to  the  ex- 
port of  beef  from  the  United  States  and 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  increas- 
ing the  export  of  beef  from  the  United 
States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  22.  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2084)  to  pro- 
Vide  for  scenic  development  and  road 
beautification  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  89TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
said  that  political  party  platforms  are 
frequently  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  This  contention  Is 
appUed  to  both  parties.  And  It  Is  true 
that  platforms  are  only  too  frequently 
put  away  in  the  file-and-^orget  depart- 
ment once  an  election  is  over. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  story  is 
different  this  time.  Insofar  as  the  89th 
Congress  is  concerned,  it  has  measured 
up  to  its  responsibilities.  As  a  result  by 
the  end  of  this  first  session  we  will  have 
implemented  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  specific  legislative  goals  in  the 
Democratic  platform  adopted  in  Atlantic 
City  in  August  of  1964,  with  action  in 
progress  on  all  but  three  of  the  balance. 
Many  similar  goals,  may  I  say,  were  also 
included  In  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
form so  that  a  salute  to  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  Is  also  In 
order. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  2-column  table 
setting  forth  the  specific  pledge  of  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  and  the  per- 
formance of  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress — the  first  session  action  on  a  4- 
year  platform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Platform 


Democuatic  Platform  Legislative  Goals — 1964 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Legislation 


Contiiiuo  stiprpinncy  of  oiir  strutcRic  nuclear  forces. 

Strpiipthcn  further  forces  for  discouraRinR  limited  wars  and  nglitiiig  subversion. 

Miilntrtlii  world's  largest  research  aiid  development  effort  to  Insure  contUiued  Amer- 
ican lca<lcrslilp  In  weapons  systems  and  equipment. 

Continue  civil  defense  propranu 

Attract  to  the  military  services  the  highest  caliber  of  career  men  and  women  and 
make  certain  they  arc  adequately  paid  and  adequately  housed. 


Defense  appropriation.    Public  Law  89-213. 

Do. 
Military  procurement  authorization.    Public  Law  8>-37. 
Defense  appropriation.    Public  Law  8&-213. 
Defense  appropriation.    Public  Law  8^213. 
Military  pay  increase.     Public  Law  89-132. 
Military  construction  authorizatiou.    Public  Law  89-X88. 


BUILDING  THE  PEACE 


Help  the  people  of  developing  nations  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Place  Increased  priority  on  private  enterprise  and  development  loans. 

F.ncourage  arms  reduction. 

Support  the  partnership  of  free  American  Republics  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Oppose  aggression  and  tbe  use  of  force  or  tbe  tLreat  of  force  against  any  nation. 

Expand  tbe  Poaoe  Corps. 


Public  Law  8ft-171, 
Public  Law  89-273. 
Public  1  aw  89-171. 
Public  Law  89-273. 


Foreign  aid  authorization. 
Foreign  aid  appropriation. 
Foreign  aid  authorization. 

Foreign  aid  appropriation.     

Disarmament  Act  amendments.     Public  Law  89-27. 
Foreign  aid  authorization.    Public  law  89-171. 
Fcwelgn  aid  appropriation.    Public  Law  89-273. 
Vietnam  supplemental.    Public  Law  89-18. 
Defeav  appropriation.    Public  Law  8*-213. 
Authorizes  $115,000,000  for  fiscal  1966,  Public  Law  89-134. 
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CONQUEST  OF  SPACE 
,  i«.u         1.1  .|ii«  nsiuriii.  NASA  approprhitlon,  $:>,17.VHKI,(HK)  for  li.si-al  m*\.     J'lil.lic  l,i,w  8!Kla 


EDUCATION 

iviimiiils  on  Hio  Inndpqiintr  soiircos  of  State  and  lo<>nl  rcvrniios  place  a  serious  litnlta- 


I -.  iiiaiMi.i. . II  iiiiwiimuiiimusoiirrrsoir-iaieaiKl  io<>ni  revenues  place  a  serous  itnlta-  AntlinrlTO<!  t1  Tti  nnn  nnn  i.,  nc»..i  icu^a  r        ^          .              ■, 

turn  ..n  e.l..ratlon      New  nu-tl.o.Is  of  (inunrlul  al.l  uu.st  l^  explored,  l.u-li.<l  nR  cl.  n-  I^'.l    c  I^w  89  ll)     '      '                 "     "^  '"'  ••''"'"•'"'"'>'  "'"1    soeondnry  school  aid 

ikIIuk  fedornlly  colU'ctiMl  reveniie.s  to  all  levels  of  (>«liirnll«n  i*^  •-«»»  o»  iw. 

KM«indo<l  proKruiii  of  public  scholarships,  Ruun.nt.ed  loans  ond  work-study  Rrants.  UlKher  Kdu<-atlon  Art  of  I9f,r.      VuMlr  I.aw  KO 


IIFALTII 


^^^(•onnn..eton,l.i  to  i,ul,.,le  hospital  rare  for  older  A.nerinms  in  tln^  smlal  .s..n.rUy  ^  j;r.HidMH,spit.di,.a.ion  for,«.rM.,u.f,r.andovrr  urn.  a  v..hudnry  nudiealenre  propran, 
s.>anY/!;:;Ua!:;rul""'  '""""  ""'"""•  '•'^'"■'"'"•^   ""••'"■'"  ••'^""'•'''-  '»"'»"•""■•  """  «--    ,  "V'f";-'"-'  "  Vy..ar  M40..KH.,.K)  propran.  of  .ranis  for  ctaMishlng  a„d  o,K«rallnK 

diM'r.s/''l.uliit'^^^^^^^^  ""     "'    ""'^  •"^"•^''  '■"""■'•  "'"''""•  ""•'  """•'  "'"J"? 

Lal.or-IIKW   appropriations   for   fiscal    IWlfi.     PuMic   Law   89  ISO.     Pupplciucnl  il 

appropriation  for  liscal  lUO«i.     JI.IC.  U,'*8.     I'ul.lic  Law  89^-  "imnwj 


tio  forward  into  the  caiLses  and  cures  for  mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation. 


VKTEKANS 


ItcoiM-n  national  service  life  Insurance  proRrani. 


,    '^.''",'','""'1''  ''.^so'"''"''  ^"*  **■"*  "*"'*■     ^'""'''  ''"'  "'''"'"'""■nt'v*'  expenses  provi.!..!  f„r 
M^nltfd  ofTivInr''"^"""""''''  '"l""'""""''  '"••"'''i'i'l'-s.'nnst  In-lnsured  an  a.Ic.uatr       'rnWilled-'l^creas.^  averaRin.  about  10  ,H>rcent.    IIH.  168.    Public  Law  89- 

DKMOCKACY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
Ininii);ralion  laws  nnist  U'  rovi.-H'd. 

<'arry  the  war  on  poverty  forward  lus  a  total  war  against  the  causes  of  human  want. 
Move  (orward  with  profn-anus  to  restore  areas  such  as  Appalachia. 

Help  the  physically  liandi.api>ed  aifl  mentally  dLsa.1  van!  aged  d.veloi.  to  Ihr  full 
liinit  of  their  capabilities. 

Ass  1st  our  Indi.iniM'ople  to  Improve  their  standard  of  llvlnj;  anil  at  lain  self-.^nlheieney. 

Enhance  I  he  .security  of  older  Americans  by  offerind  opportunities  like  those  provided 
for  the  yount;  mider  the  Kconomic  <>p|)ortuuilies  Act  of  1WV4. 


A 

(KHI 

art 


Adjust  s«K-ial  security  lH-iu>flt  levels. 

Expand  decent  housing  which  older  citizens  can  afford. 

Kncouraite  further  supports  for  the  ,irts. 


Review  all  exci.se  taxes  and  elindiiatc  those  that  are  obiM>lete 

Extenil  coveraRC  of  Fair  Labor  Stimdards  Act. 

Incn"a,s«'  overtime  pay  requtrement.s. 

Revise  the  unemployment  insiiraniv  proRntm. 

Eipand  maniHiwer  trainiuR  propram."'. 

Provide  fast,  safe,  and  economic  niMles  of  tran.sportation.   — 


Reival  of  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Coiitliuie  to  insist  that  our  drups  and  medicines  are  safe  and  effective. 
A.ssure  that  mereliandise  is  laln-lcd  and  packaged  honestly. 
Assure  that  the  true  cost  of  credit  is  disclosed. 


Uepealod  the  national  oriRlii  (|uola  provisions  of  the  TmndRration  and  Natlonalitv 
et  and  sul>stlluU>d  a  new  system.     Public  Ijiw  8t)-2.«i.  * 

il'-ll','')'''''.!  ""  iT.w  """.'".  "!'j'"7«"''<  y  ProRrams  to  June  30, 1968,  and  authorlwMl  $1 ,7W  - 
D.UK)  for  li.sci\l  IlKKi.      Pulilie  I,aw  89  J.%3 

Autliorized  $l,(H>j,400,()00  over  a  S-year  |)erlod  for  aid  to  the  11-Slate  Appalachian 

ea.     Public  Law  89-4. 

Aiilhoriwd  JAM.IT.I.dUOfor  liscal  years  l«i6-72  for  si  airinRpranIs  to  community  mental 
li.allli  (vnlrrs  ami  e\l.n.leil  for  .-i  ye;irs  the  propram  for  Iraininp  teachers  of  mentally 
nlanled  and  other  han<licapix-il  children.      Tublic  Law  8»  lOfl 

Increas.-!  by  $3.(ll((),lHHl.  to  $l.'i.(»(H).(H)0  atmnally,  the  authorization  for  Indian  adiill 
vocational  education.     Public  Law  89  14. 

Created  an  .\dinlnislralion  on  Apinc  within  the  Depart meni  of  IIKVV  an<l  n  .Vvear 
proRram  of  Rrimt-s  to  th(>  Stales  imd  $.'->,0(K),0<K)  for  fl.scal  IW'itl.  $h.(»(HI,()»K)  for  fl.scal  i«Ki7 
and  such  sunts  as  neci'ssary  for  llH>.3succc<-dinR  liscal  vears.     Public  Law  81>  73 

Appropriated  *7.m)0.(MKl  for  liscal  I9«>«(,     I'ul.lic  I,aw  8»-l«l. 

Provided  a  7  iHTivnt  acr<>.ss-t he-board  increase  elfectivc  Jim.  I,  1966.  Public  Law 
89  97. 

Authorized  an  additional  $  I. '.n, (XX)  .000  and  reduced  the  maximimi  Interest  rate  to 
3  iM-rciMit  for  the  direct  loan  program  for  tlie  elderly  and  handlcapjied.  Public  Law 
M^  117. 

•..''iil.'.'Jl.'if'"'''  "  N'"<h>nal  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  aulhorircd 
V.l,uuu,0(Xl  a  year  over  the  next  3  Oscal  years  as  an  eiulowmeut.     I'ublic  lj»w  89 --'ou. 


THE  ECONOMY 


1  rovlded  for  a  $4,700,000,000  exci,s«-  tax  reduction.     Public  Law  89  44. 
U.K.  Ift'iKS:  Hoiis*'  Calendar  S»'mito  labor  hciirings  concluded 
S.  1982:  Senate  labor  liearinRs  concluded. 
Hous»>  liearinRS  concluded. 

„  j.7"^",';'''j' /<"■  "  ^y'^  extension  to  June  30, 1909,  and  authorized  $454,000,000  for  fiscal 
iW)(>.     Public  Law  89  If). 

Authorized  a  3-ycar.  $90.000.(XX)  propram  for  pilot  demonstrations  In  hlph-sneed 
Intercity  pround  trans|H>rtation.     Public  Law  89- •'"20. 
Authorized  a  26-mile  rapid  transit  system  for  National  Capital  area.    Public  Law 

Piu«!S«vl  House;  Senate  debated  motion  to  consider  from  Oct   1-12 
Enacted  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  I9>if>.    Public  Law  89-74 
Truth  in  packaging.    S.  98.1:  Senate  comitierce  hearings,  concluded  May  18 
Truth  in  lendiiiR.     Hills  iiitro<liuTd.     No  action. 


RURAL  AMERICA 


Sln>npthen  the  f^irm  income  struclure. 

Expand  fcHxi  stamp  and  scIkkiI  liuuh  programs;  acn^lerate  r(\senrch  Into  new  ln<lu<!- 
trial  iLses  of  farm  pnvlucfs. 
A.ssure  rural  America  dt-ivnt  housing. 

Continue  support  of  rural  telephone  program  and  Rural  Elcctriricntloii  Adniinls- 
Uation. 


(Omnibus  .Xpriciillm-e  Act  of  196.V    UM.  9811:  Public  Law  S9- 
Apriciiltim-  appropriation  for  fiscal  1966.     11. R.  8370:  Public  Law  89- 

Kxtended  rural  hoiisinp  propram  to  Oct.  1,  19«>9,  and  provlde.l  a  new  rural  houslnK 
insured  loan  proRram  aiithorizinp  $3(X),noO,()no  a  vrar.     Public  Law  89-117 
Agriculture  appropriation  for  fiscal  1966.    Public  Law  89- 


THE  NATIONS  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Contimie  ctniiprehetisivc  development  of  river  bitsins. 

Provide  the  (x-ople  of  this  Nation  a  balancetl  outdoor  recxeation  program. 

Inten.sify  our  cfTorts  to  solve  the  critical  water  problems  by  desalinizatlon. 

Continue  the  attack  on  polluted  air. 
Continue  the  attack  on  water  pollution. 


A  dei"ent  home  for  every  .\merican  family. 

Press  the  fipht  .ip!»inst  narcotics. 

Turn  juvenile  delinquents  into  good  citizens. 

Continue  to  assist  broad  community  and  regional  development. 

Continue  urban  renewal. 

Continue  open  space  program. 

Provide  for  a  department  devoted  to  urban  affaiia. 


Water  Resources  PlamiiiiR  Act  of  19«>.     Public  Law  89  80. 

Assateapue  Island  National  Se;ishore.    Public  Law  89-195. 

Delaware  Water  (lap  Recreation  .\rea.     Public  Law  89-1.18. 

Spruce  Knol>-Seneca  Rock  Recreation  Area.     Public  Law  89-207. 
Extended  the  saline  water  research  and  development  program  for  5  years.    Public 
Law  89-1  IS. 
Clean  Air  .\ct  of  igci.     Public  Law  89-272. 
Water  Quality  Act  of  I9(>5.     Public  I^iw  89-234. 


THE  CITY 


Authorized  a  $7 .800 .000,01X1  housing  propram  for  low-income  families,  includinp  the 
elderly,  the  handioap|H-d.  anil  the  displaced:  and  a  new  propram  of  rent  supiileinent.s 
I'ublic  Law  89-117. 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  196,1.     House  Judiciary  completed  hearings. 

Extended  the  Juvenile  Dclin(iuency  and  Youth  OlTen.ses  Control  Act  to  June  30 
1967,  and  authorized  16,500,000  for  fiscal  1966  and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  1967.  Public 
Law  89-69. 

Authorized  an  aimunl  KKVI.OOO.OOO  program  of  public  works  and  economic  develoiv 
ment  tlirouph  1970.     I'ublic  Ijiw  89-136. 

Increa.sed  the  authorization  for  urban  renewal  grants  by  $67.1,000,000  for  fiscal  1966 
$?25,000,0(X)  for  fiscal  19»i7,  t7.1O,00O.0(X)  for  ti.scal  1968  and  19<i9.     I'ublic  Law  89-117. 

Authorized  incre;vse  for  ojien  space  grants  from  $75  to  $310,000,000.    Public  Law  89- 
117. 
Created  a  Cabinet  Department  of  Housing  and  I'rban  Affairs.    Public  89-174. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT 


Ooverninent's  business  Ls  the  people's  business. 

Revise  rules  and  proceilures  to  assure  majority  rule  after  rca-sonable  debate  and  to 
guarantco  that  major  legislative  protK)sais  of  the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote. 

Home  rule  for  District  of  Columbia  and  a  nonvoting  delegate  pending  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  a  voting  delegate. 

Sup|)ort  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  voting  representa- 
tion in  Congress. 

Equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatiiuiit  for  all  Americans  regJirdlcss  of  race,  cre»'d, 
color  or  imtiotial  origin. 


Closed  loopholes  In  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  established  a  general 
philosophy  of  full  agency  disclosure.    S.  1160  passed  Senate,  Oct.  13, 1965. 


Passed  both  Houses  amended. 


Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.    Public  Law  89-110. 


SANDY  KOUFAX— AN  EXAMPLE  FOR 
THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
friend  of  the  Presiding  Officer  and  my- 
self. Red  Welsh,  of  Billings,  Mont.,  re- 
cently made  an  interesting  commentary 
on  radio  station  KOOK  in  that  city.  I 
was  SO  much  impressed  by  it,  I  should 
like  to  read  it  to  the  Senate.  It  is  very 
short.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  1  additional  minute  to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  title  is.  "An 
Example  for  the  Youth  of  America." 

The  commentary  is  as  follows: 

The  recently  completed  world  series  pro- 
duced an  outstanding  example  of  what  com- 
petitive sports  is  supposed  to  represent — un- 
fortunately the  Incident  seems  to  have  es- 
caped many  of  those  who  profess  undying 
fulth  in  athletics  as  a  character-building 
program. 

The  hottest  man  in  professional  athletics 
today  Is  Los  Angeles  Dodger  southpaw,  Sandy 
Koufax.  He  might  well  be  the  greatest 
pitcher  who  ever  lived. 

Koufax  and  his  teammate,  big  Don  Drys- 
dale,  literally  pitched  the  Dodgers  Into  the 
National  League  championship. 

Along  the  way,  this  exceptionally  talented 
young  man  pitched  a  perfect  game— only  the 
third  time  this  has  ever  been  done  in  the  long 
history  of  professional  baseball. 

Heading  into  the  annual  classic — the 
world  series — Koxifax  admittedly  was  the 
greatest  of  the  great.  Every  boy  in  America 
knew  who  he  was.  With  Sandy  scheduled  to 
pitch  the  opener,  Los  Angeles  was  an  odds-on 
lavorite. 

Opening  day  of  this  year's  classic  coin- 
cided with  the  most  solemn  holiday  ob- 
served in  Judaism— Yom  Kippur,  the  day  of 
atonement. 

Sandy  Koufax  Is  an  American  of  Jewish 
faith.  Vv'hen  the  umpire  yelled,  "play  ball." 
Koufax  wasn't  pitching  for  Los  Angeles.  He 
wasn't  at  the  ball  park.  He  wasn't  even 
watching  the  game  on  television. 

Sandy  Koufax  was  where  he  should  have 
been — at  the  synagogue,  quietly  observing 
Yom  Kippur  In  meditation  and  prayer. 

There  was  an  example  for  the  youth  of 
this  country.  A  great  athlete,  an  American 
idol,  putting  first  things  first. 

In  the  faith  of  his  fathers — he  was  a 
believer. 

By  the  standards  of  h!s  country — he  was  a 
real  citizen. 

On  the  yardstick  of  genuineness — he 
measured  up  all  man. 


RETIREMENT  OF  RICHARD  LANG- 
HAM  RIEDEL — LETTER  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago,  we  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Langham  Riedel.  who  has  so  faith- 


fully served  the  Senate  for  a  great  many 
years  as  press  liaison. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
also  took  occasion  to  send  a  letter  com- 
memorating the  seiTice  of  Richard 
Riedel. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  October  6,  1965. 
Mr.  Richard  Langham  Riedel. 
14027  Braddock  Road, 
Centreville.  Va. 

Dear  Richard:  I  hear  you  are  about  to  be- 
gin a  new  life.  Yet,  I  can't  Imagine  what 
the  Senate  will  be  like  without  you. 

You  have  served  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully that  for  me — and  for  so  many  of  your 
friends — you  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Senate  as  Its  marbled  halls. 

I  well  recall  the  many  times  when,  as  ma- 
jority leader,  I  could  not  leave  the  floor,  and 
you  relayed  questions  and  answers  for  re- 
porters. You  always  served  honestly  and 
with  good  commonsense. 

In  a  historic  setting — that  of  the  U.S. 
Senate — you  wrote  a  history  of  your  own. 
I  believe  that  my  good  friend  Gould  Lincoln 
Is  the  only  member  of  the  Senate  Press  Gal- 
lery who  was  a  member  when  you  came  to 
the  Senate  In  1918. 

You  can  be  proud  of  having  served  as  liai- 
son between  the  press  and  the  Senators 
longer  than  any  other  person  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Good  luck  in  your  new  life,  and  In  all 
your  undertakings.  When  you  go  camping 
in  the  wilderness,  don't  forget  to  come  back. 

Meanwhile,  your  friends  will  remember 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


LETTER  FROM  LINDA  SAMPLES  TO 
AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cleveland  Press  received  this  week  a  let- 
ter from  Linda  Samples,  age  16.  of 
Brunswick  Center,  Ohio.  Medina  County. 
Brunswick  Center  Is  a  rustic  com- 
munity about  25  miles  from  Cleveland. 
Enclosed  within  her  letter  was  another 
letter  addressed  to  "American  Service- 
men in  Vietnam."  In  the  letter  was  also 
enclosed  50  cents. 

Miss  Samples  requested  that  her  let- 
ter to  the  servicemen  be  sent  to  them  in- 
asmuch as  she  did  not  know  how  to  do 
this.  She  explained  that  the  50  cents 
was  to  cover  postage  costs. 

Her  letter  is  extraordinary.  It  comes 
at  a  time  of  disturbing  protests  by  some 


Americans  against  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Cleveland  Press  reproduced  her 
letter  on  page  1  on  Thursday.  October 
21. 

I  read  that  letter  to  my  colleagues  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.   It  reads : 
To  all  Men  in  Vietnam: 

Today  is  a  beautiful  fall  day.  The  trees 
are  changing  color,  the  sky  Is  deep  blue. 
Many  Americans  are  enjoying  this  Sunday. 
Why? 

Because  you  are  there  in  Vietnam,  fight- 
ing; being  wounded,  and  even  dying  for  us — 
for  our  freedom. 

You  have  said  that  you  feel  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  not  think  you  are 
fighting  for  a  worthwhile  cause.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  cause  than  freedom.  Our  God- 
given  freedom  Is  our  most  precious  earthly 
possession.  America  could  not  be  what  she 
Is  without  the  freedom  you  are  preserving. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  the  only  person 
in  the  United  States  who  prays  for  you  dally 
and  gives  thanks  that  you  are  there  protect- 
ing with  your  lives  our  freedom,  our  Na- 
tion, and  our  existence. 

Thank  you,  every  one  and  may  God  keep 
and  bless  you  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Linda  Samples. 

Mr.  President,  now  finally  I  should  tell 
that  Miss  Samples  is  an  outstanding  high 
school  student,  earns  lier  own  money 
cooking  and  cleaning,  and  is  active  in  a 
number  of  worthwhile  youth  groups  and 
as  a  church  member. 

Linda's  letter  has  already  gained  na- 
tional attention;  it  is  in  stories  being 
distributed  by  NEIA.  a  newspaper  syndi- 
cate, to  more  than  700  newspapers.  A 
copy  has  been  forwarded  to  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland,  commander  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command 
in  Vietnam;  also  a  copy  is  being  sent  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  is  a  mili- 
tary newspaper. 

It  brhags  a  ray  of  restored  confidence 
in  the  youth  of  our  coimtry.  So  many 
protests  and  demonstrations  are  being 
promoted,  making  it  appear  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  indifferent  to  the  preservation 
of  our  freedom. 

I  believe  that  this  16-year-old  girl, 
with  her  fine  character,  represents  the 
thinking  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country.  She  stands 
rather  conspicuously  as  a  contradistinc- 
tion from  those  wan,  long-haired,  oddly 
dressed  beatniks  who  are  demonstrating 
in  front  of  the  White  House,  on  our 
school  campuses,  and  other  places  In 
the  Nation. 

A  lesson  should  be  drawn  from  what 
this  young  girl  has  had  to  say. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Did  tlie  Senator  see 
the  significant  article  that  appeared  In 
this  morning's  press  with  respect  to  the 
.students  patherins  their  groups  about 
them  in  protest  against  the  demonstra- 
tors who  seem  to  have  little  or  no  inter- 
est in  our  country?  It  was  a  heartening 
thinjT  to  soc  that  in  one  Midwestern  uni- 
versity 2.700  students  voted  to  support 
the  President's  stand,  as  opposed  to  a 
much  lesser  group. 

I  believe  that  is  significant.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  days  that  those  who 
demonstrate  have  been  getting  great  at- 
tention on  television,  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  journals. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  why  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  ac- 
count should  be  played  up. 

These  are  the  people  who  say  little,  the 
American  people  who  are  out  there  de- 
fending their  country,  as  opposed  to  the 
group  of  people  who  have  an  aversion  to 
soap  and  water  and  sit  on  people's  steps. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  must 
be  said  now  that  tlie  President  has  tried 
valiantly  and  vigorously  to'  bring  the 
Communists  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Some  time  ago  I  enumerated  10  steps 
he  has  taken,  practically  begging,  and 
in  a  measure  surrendering  the  dignity 
of  our  country.  But  his  aim  has  been  to 
bring  the  Vietnamese  difficulty  to  an  end. 

Yet,  in  many  instances  innocent  groups 
frequently  with  Moscow  and  Peipins  di- 
rected leaders,  provoke  demonstrations 
throughout  the  country. 

The  President  is  trying  to  bring  about 
peace. 

Some  say.  "Withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam." 

My  question  in  the  past  has  been,  and 
It  is  today:  To  what  point  shall  we 
withdraw?  to  Thailand?  to  Burma?  to 
Malaysia?  If  we  withdraw  to  those 
points  will  that  bring  the  end?  Do  we 
withdraw  to  California  or  to  Hawaii? 
Do  we  bring  the  field  of  battle  from 
10,000  miles  away  to  our  immediate 
shores? 

No  one  wants  to  be  Involved  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  shooting.  But  neces- 
sity compels  us;  the  need  to  preserve 
freedom,  as  stated  by  this  young  girl, 
Linda  Samples,  requires  it.  Or  shall  we 
give  up;  shall  we  surrender  all  that  we 
have  sung  about  in  the  years  past  of  our 
great  heritage? 
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NORA   ISABELLA   SAMUELH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  bill.  S.  619,  for  the  relief 
of  Nora  Isabella  Samuclli. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chief  Clerk  will  read  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  619. 

The  Chief  Clork  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be 

directed  to  return  to  the  Senate  the  bill  (S. 

619)   entitled  "An  net  for  the  relief  of  Nora 

Isabella    Samuelli,"    together    with    all    ac- 


companying papers.  In  compliance  with  the 
request  by  the  Senate  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  it  asked  for 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  appointed  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  action  of 
the  Senate  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would  liave 
granted  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  tlie  United  States  to  the  bene- 
ficiary, and  have  deemed  her  residence 
and  phyMcal  presence  in  the  United 
States  since  July  31,  1963,  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  naturalization.  As 
amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  bill  merely  grants  the  status  of 
permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States. 

Gi-antiiig  the  beneficiary  permanent 
re.';idence  in  the  United  States  as  of  her 
prior  date  of  admission  on  July  31,  1963, 
would  be  acceptable,  and  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  619,  with  a  further  amend- 
ment to  grant  permanent  residence  as  of 
July  31,  1963,  rather  than  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of",  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  "the  date  of  tlie 
enactment  of  this  Act",  and  insert  in  lieu 
theieox"  "July  31.  1963". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  with  the  amendment. 
Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  915.  H.R.  4421. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  THE  CITY  OF  CHEYENNE, 
WYO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4421, 
Calendar  No.  915. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4421)  authorizing  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Reco:;d  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 


port (No.  929),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud 
as  follows: 

EXPLAJfATIONT    OF    THE    BILL 

This  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  transfer 
to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  without  mon- 
etary consideration  for  parlc  and  recreational 
purposes,  a  tract  of  land  of  approximately 
27  acres  which  is  now  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Cen- 
ter. 

Ill  1032  the  city  of  Cheyenne  donated  a 
tract  of  600  acres  of  land  on  which  was  sub- 
sequently constructed  a  center  which  now 
consists  of  a  regional  office  and  a  133-bed 
hospital  with  a  preponderance  of  general 
medical  and  surgical  patients.  Previously 
under  the  acts  of  June  29.  1948,  and  June  Is] 
1956,  approximately  431  acres  of  the  original 
tract  was  conveyed  without  remuneration  to 
tiie  city  of  Cheyenne. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  deed  of  convey- 
rnc3  shall  contain  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

There  will  be  no  appropriation  nccesF.iry 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  legisla- 
tion. 

Tlie  office  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  has 
studied  this  measure  and  has  extended  as- 
.surance  that  neither  H.R.  4421,  nor  S.  554 
violate  the  so-called  Morse  formula  for  such 
land  transfer.  The  subject  bill  calls  for  the 
gratuitous  transfer  of  tlie  property  In  ques- 
tion since  the  land  was  originally  part  of 
an  entire  tract  of  GOO  acres  of  land  gratui- 
tously conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  in  the  first  Instance. 
The  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
reveals  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
does  not  have  need  of  the  property  de- 
scribed In  the  bills  and  that  it  will  have 
no  objection  to  the  tran;  fcr. 

In  cases  of  this  type,  a  gratuitous  convey- 
ance is  not  objectionable  under  the  Morse 
formula.  Where  land  w;ls  originally  do- 
nated, a  reversion  is  implied  in  favor  of  the 
donor  if  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property.  The  provisions  of 
these  bills  are  similar  to  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2414  and  S.  4603  which  received  the 
approval  of  the  committee.  H.R.  2414  re- 
ceived Senate  approval  In  September   1965. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4421)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wi;Oi 
to  state  to  my  fellow  Senators  that  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  passage  of  this  le,;:- 
islation.  Its  passage  makes  it  possitile 
to  proceed  with  an  important  piece  of 
construction  in  tlie  city  of  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.,  which  has  been  held  in  abeyance 
pending  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Now 
construction  may  get  underway.  The 
Morse  formula  does  not  apply. 


NOTICE  OF  INSTALLATION  OF  HON. 
EMERY  FRAZIER  AS  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate — under 
the  rules  it  will  be  necessary,  and  it  will 
be  a  real  privilege — I  wish  to  state  that 
at  approximately  noon  today,  the  dis- 
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tinguished  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Hon.  Emery  Frazier,  of  Kentucky,  will 
be  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
to  assume  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, next  year. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded,  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Philip  H.  Trezise,  of  Michigan,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service* 

Fifty-five   postmaster   nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lt.  Gen.  William  Henry  Sterling 
Wright,  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  U.S.  Army. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Etovid  G.  Bress,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  tei-m  of  4  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  For 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  the 
attaches  to  call  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  because  it  will  be  a  live 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


(No.   297 

Ex 

1 

Cotton 

Hruslca 

Proxmire 

Dirlcsen 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Eastland 

Lausche 

WUliams,  Del 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Holland 

Murphy 

Mr.  I,ONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  GoREl ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
are  absent  on  ofilcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  fi'om  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd  ot  West  Virginia,  Mi-. 


Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Ervin. 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present.  The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
David  G.  Bress  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  in  a  hurry  to 
go  home,  and  there  are  several  pressing 
measures  pending. 

I  said  yesterday  that  I  felt  that  this 
nomination  should  be  returned  to  the 
committee,  in  order  that  they  might 
really  do  the  job  properly.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  move  that  the  nomination  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  call  for  a  vote,  and  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  called  for.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  to  recommit  the 
nomination  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  As  many  as  favor  the  motion 
will  rise  and  stand  imtil  coimted.  (After 
a  pause.)  Those  who  oppose  the  mo- 
tion win  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names:  * 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bible 

Havden 

Murphy 

Burdick 

Holland 

Russell,  S.C 

Clark 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Douglas 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Mondale 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  has 
to  say  is  most  important.  I  believe  that 
the  viewpoint  of  the  committee  is  also 
most  important,  and  while  I  move  at  this 
time  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators,  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
would  have  enough  maturity  to  stay  on 
hand  themselves  without  being  called  all 
the  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewsteh, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  MtmoT, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Pro.xmire,  Mr. -Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiEicoFF,  Mr.  Scott,  '  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Ml*.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not 
too  many  minutes  ago  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
made  a  motion  to  recommit.  There  were 
probably  about  10  Senators  on  the  floor 
at  the  time,  perhaps  a  few  more.  I 
would  hope  that  Senators  would  stay 
pretty  close  to  the  floor  today  and  to- 
morrov;,  and  if  they  have  any  engage- 
ments out  of  town,  cancel  them.  That 
does  not  mean  we  can  finish  the  work  by 
the  end  of  this  week,  but  perhaps  by  next 
week  or  the  end  of  the  month  we  can  do 
our  work  if  Senators  will  remain. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  can 
we  get  away  by  Thanksgiving? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  luck. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  to  re- 
commit the  nomination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  since  Senators  do  not  seem  to 
want  to  vote  on  it  I  withdraw  my  motion. 
I  go  back  to  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  wants  to  speak,  and  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  nomination.  The  mo- 
tion to  recommit  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstood the  chainnan  of  the  committee 
wished  to  make  some  remarks.  Out  of 
respect  to  the  chairman,  I  believe  I 
should  yield  to  him.  Surely  he  will  want 
to  endorse  this  nominee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  obtain  the 
floor,  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi made  his  remarks  yesterday.  They 
were- in  some  detail.  He  was  joined  by 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
care  to  say  nothing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  am  I  to  understand  that  no 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
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has  a  good  word  for  this  nominee?  Arc 
we  asked  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  a 
man  for  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  any  Senator  raising  a 
voice  for  him? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate is  prepared,  at  any  time  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wishes,  to  vote.  I  point 
out,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, that  as  recently  as  yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  and  I  be- 
lieve the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI,  stated  that  they 
had  looked  into  this  case  and  were  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  cf  Delaware.  I  was 
ready  to  vote  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  the 
majority  leader  interrupted  the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  had  enough  experience 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  un- 
derstand what  gees  on  on  occasion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President 

Mi-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  op- 
position to  this  nomination  is  not  based 
on  what  was  said  or  not  said  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  I  do  not  pass  judgment  on 
whatever  findings  that  committee  might 
have  made.  I  base  my  opposition  to  this 
nomination  on  the  simple  fact  that  I  am 
growing  sick  and  tired  of  having  the 
Bobby  Baker  clique  take  over  this 
Government. 

A  short  while  ago  a  nominee  for  the 
Supreme  Court  was  before  us.  Who  was 
it?     Bobby  Baker's  attorney. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  was  one  of  the 
greatest  scandals  that  ever  took  place 
under  the  dome  of  this  Capitol.  He  was 
a  trusted  employee  of  this  body.  By  his 
own  admission  he  accumulated  over  $2 
million.  The  record  is  clear  that  he 
peddled  influence.  The  record  is  clear 
that  he  accepted  kickbacks. 

I  say  to  my  dear  friends  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  that  the  record  indicates 
that  he  might  have  gotten  his  hands  on 
campaign  money  intended  for  them. 

Here  in  the  Capitol,  when  a  financial 
crisis  would  arise  in  Baker's  business  he 
would  reach  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk 
and  get  $100  bills.  On  one  occasion 
Mrs.  Novak  came  to  get  some  money  to 
pay  a  bill  involved  in  the  enterprise  of 
her  late  husband  and  Bobby  Baker. 

Mr.  Novak  is  dead.  So  far  as  I 
know,  he  was  an  honorable  man.  He 
was  a  builder.  Baker  was  a  promoter. 
The  business  needed  $12,000.  There 
were  so  many  $100  bills  in  Bobby  Baker's 
desk  that  he  made  a  mistake  and  gave 
her  $1,000  too  much. 

From  pressures  outside  the  Senate  they 
were  successful  in  preventing  the  calling 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  needed  very  bad- 
ly, Walter  Jenkins.  Instead  of  investi- 
gating Bobby  Baker,  they  were  almost 
successful  in  bringing  in  a  shameful, 
damaging,  malicious,  and  false  report 
against  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 


tor from  Delaware  because  he  dared  to 
speak  out  for  honesty  in  Government 

I  said  that  they  should  have  called 
Walter  Jenkins.  That  is  true.  When  the 
issue  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  kickback  required  because  Don 
Reynolds  had  sold  some  life  insurance  to 
a  Member  of  this  body,  the  one  person 
who  could  fill  in  the  picture  and  tell 
what  happened,  if  he  were  placed  under 
oath  and  told  the  truth,  was  Walter 
Jenkins. 

Did  we  get  him?  We  did  not.  A  sub- 
pena  was  finally  issued  for  him,  and  on 
the  day  he  was  to  appear  two  psychia- 
trists appeared. 

Mr.  President,  I  cross-examined  those 
psychiatrists  for  a  full  day.  No  one  has 
ever  seen  the  record,  because  the  word 
went  out,  "Do  not  let  that  testimony- 
out." 

Walter  Jenkms  was  an  admitted  secu- 
rity risk.  He  would  be  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
day if  it  had  not  been  for  the  police  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was  a  repeater. 
Pie  had  access  to  all  the  military  and 
diplomatic  secrets,  defense  secrets,  and 
evci-j'thing  else  that  the  President  had. 

I  believe  Walter  Jenkins  when  he  said 
that  he  loved  his  country  and  would  not 
betray  it.  But  when  someone  has  a 
weakness,  the  enemies  of  liberty  do  not 
ask  him  in  one  stroke  to  turn  his  back 
on  his  country,  but  little  by  little  they 
apply  the  pressure  and  get  a  little  infor- 
mation, and  a  little  accommodation  here 
and  there,  until  tiicy  fill  the  picture  they 
need. 

Walter  Jenkins  was  arrested.  I  raise 
no  complaint  against  any  man  having 
a  lawyer  to  defend  him  and  maintain  his 
presumption  of  innocence. 

But  what  was  the  role  of  Abe  Fortas? 
His  immediate  act  was  to  suppress  the 
news.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  he  went  to  the  newspapers  in  the 
city  of  Washington  to  suppress  the  news. 
That  is  water  over  the  dam,  in  a  sense, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  Bobby  Baker  pic- 
ture. Mr.  President,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  involved  in  this  nomination. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Washington 
Post  of  Friday,  October  15,  1965.  It  tells 
how  the  various  groups  tried  to  advance 
someone  for  U.S.  attorney  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  was  rivalry  and  con- 
flict, which  often  happens.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  v.'ith  that. 

But  how  did  the  name  of  Bress,  the 
attorney  for  Serv-U  Corp. — which  after 
all,  is  nothing  but  Bobby  Baker,  incor- 
porated—get into  it?  I  will  read  the 
item. 

Abe  Fortas.  Intimate  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  Is  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  recommended  that  Bress  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bobby  Baker  gang 
are  taking  over  the  Government.  Let  us 
call  the  roll — in  the  criminal  division, 
in  the  tax  department,  on  the  court,  and 
now,  the  chief  prosecuting  officer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

What  does  Mr.  Bress  say?  He  said  in 
effect  that  Serv-U  was  merely  another 
corporate  client.  That  was  to  imply  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  Bobby 
Baker. 
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Ordinarily  that  would  have  validity 
and  would  be  true.  The  many  lawyers 
in  this  body,  in  their  days  of  practice, 
may  have  been  called  upon  to  try  a  case 
for  a  corporation,  an  Insurance  company, 
or  something  else.  They  did  so  diligent- 
ly, honorably,  and  ethically.  Perhaps 
what  was  going  on  in  the  faraway  offices 
of  the  corporation  might  indicate  that 
the  officers  were  corrupt,  and  they  would 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Serv-U  Corp.  was  no  such  corpo- 
ration. The  Serv-U  Corp.  was  Bobby 
Baker,  incorporated.  It  was  conceived  in 
his  mind.  It  was  a  part  of  his  network 
of  accumulating  wealth. 

What  Is  the  record?  The  record  Is 
that  when  the  official  channels  of  Gov- 
ernment awarded  a  contract  for  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  North  American 
Aviation— again,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
deep  feeling  alx)ut  this  I  do  not  want  to 
cast  an  unfair  reflection  on  anyone,  most 
of  the  people  connected  with  North 
American  Aviation  were  not  involved — 
North  American  threw  out  a  vending 
machine  company  that  had  served  them 
well  for  years.  It  is  a  profltable  business. 
It  Is  an  automated  business  that  avoids 
the  problem  of  having  to  keep  employees 
on  hand  24  hours  a  day.  It  is  a  quite 
new  and  growing  thing. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Is  the  Senator  mak- 
ing the  point  that  an  attorney  becomes 
a  part  of  the  misdemeanors  or  miscon- 
duct of  a  client  whom  he  represents? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Not  at  all. 
Mr.  PASTORE.   I  was  wondering  what 
this  has  to  do  with  Bress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  has  to  do  with  Bress 
In  that  it  Is  a  part  of  a  pattern  of  the 
whole  Bobby  Baker  crowd  taking  over 
the  Government;  and  he  was  recom- 
mended, according  to  Bress,  by  another 
Baker  attorney. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     What  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  by  "pattern"? 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Pattern? 
Mr.     PASTORE.     Does    the    Senator 
mean  the  client?     The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  an  attorney.     I  hope  he  does 
not  feel  In  his  own  heart  and  conscience 
that  he  became  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  every  client  whom  he  ever  repre- 
sented, unless  he  was  a  party  to  the  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  ti-ying 
to  cast  an  odious.  Invidious  shadow  over 
this  attorney?  If  there  is  any  conduct 
for  which  this  attorney  himself  is  re- 
sponsible, which  would  disqualify  him 
for  the  position  to  which  he  is  nominated, 
I  should  like  to  be  told  now,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  in  5  minutes,  what  it  Is, 
without  having  to  listen,  day  in  and  day 
out.  to  all  the  talk  about  Bobby  Baker, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  matter, 
when  we  arc  considering  the  Bress  nomi- 
nation. That  is  all  I  would  like  to  know. 
No  one  is  pointing  a  finger  at  Bress  to  es- 
tablish misconduct  on  his  part. 

Mr.    CURTIS.     The   pattern   is   this: 
Tliat  everyone  around  Bobby  Baker  is 


being  moved  into  high  position  in  the 
Government. 

'  Mr.  PASTORE.   There,  again,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  not  that  a  vicious 
innuendo? 

Mr.  CURTIS.   No ;  It  is  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  not  the  Senator  ac- 
tually saying  that  because  Bress  repre- 
sented Baker  and  was  around  him,  he  is 
guilty  of  misconduct?  I  do  not  know 
how  he  was  around  him.  I  suppose 
Bobby  Baker  had  to  go  to  his  office,  if 
Bress  was  his  attorney.  Would  that 
make  him  a  part  of  Bobby  Baker? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Bress'  statement,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  is  that  he  did  not 
even  know  that  Bobby  Baker  owned 
Serv-U.  That  would  be  true  as  to  an 
ordinary  coi-poration;  but  this  was  a 
newly  formed  corporation  that  was  a  part 
of  Bobby  Baker's  apparatus. 

I  supix)se  that  before  this  debate  is 
over,  there  will  be  read  into  the  Record 
a  list  of  persons  who  in  one  way  or  an- 
other ever  represented  Bobby  Baker  and 
who  are  already  in  high  positions.  The 
pressure  of  the  Government  has  been  all 
along  to  protect  Bobby  Baker,  to  with- 
hold evidence,  and  to  smear  the  man  who 
brought  it  up. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  a  report 
was  prepared  on  the  staff  level,  some- 
where, by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  did  not  expose 
Baker,  but  was  filled  with  innuendoes, 
falsities,  and  smears  against  the  Senator 
who  dared  expose  the  corruption.  If 
that  is  not  a  pattern,  there  is  something 
wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  the  Senator's  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
who  heard  all  the  evidence,  feels  differ- 
ently from  what  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  saying  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  raised 
that  point.  I  have  said  two  or  three 
times  that  what  I  am  saying  here  is  not 
based  upon  what  was  or  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
or  any  conclusion  the  committee  ai-rived 
at.  This  Is  based  upon  months  of  work 
on  the  Bobby  Baker  Investigation. 

I  started  to  Inquire  Into  the  question 
whether  or  not  Bress  must  have  known 
of  Bobby  Baker's  role  In  Serv-U,  because 
I  was  shocked  by  the  piess  account  that 
the  implication  was  made  that  Serv-U 
was  merely  another  corporate  client,  and 
that  Bress  did  not  know  that  Baker 
owned  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  When  Bobby  Baker 
opened  up  his  motel,  he  invited  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  visit  it.  He  even  invited 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
did  not  go  and  did  not  care  to  go;  but 


he  knows  that  many  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  went.  Does  that  put 
them  in  Bobby  Baker's  predicament? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  what  is  the 
Senator  saying? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    What  am  I  saying? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  Is  not  the  Sen- 
ator saying  that  Brass  is  responsible 
because  he  should  have  known  or  must 
have  known  of  these  dealings  merely  be- 
cause he  represented  Baker  as  his  at- 
torney; and  that  if  Bobby  Baker  did 
anything  wrong  in  any  of  the  activities 
for  which  Mr.  Bress  represented  him, 
Mr.  Bress  must  account  for  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     No,  no. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  I  do  not  get  the 
point  of  all  tliese  long  speeches. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Bress'  remarks  to 
the  press  indicated  that  he  did  not  even 
know  that  Baker  had  anji;hing  to  do 
with  Serv-U.     That  just  could  not  be. 

As  I  say,  that  was  not  just  another  cor- 
poration; that  was  Bobby  Baker, 
incoi-porated. 

A  deposition  was  taken  on  September 
21,  1964,  of  Fred  B.  Black,  Jr.,  who  is 
charged  with  not  paying  his  taxes.  Mil- 
lions of  people  over  the  country  do  pay 
their  taxes.  Some  of  them  have  to  bor- 
row money  to  do  it.  The  fact  is  that  a 
majority  of  them  lean  over  backward 
to  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  apparatus;  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  Bobby  Baker  happenings. 
The  deposition  of  Fred  B.  Black,  Jr.,  was 
taken  on  September  21,  1964. 

The  record  shows  that  David  G.  Bress. 
Esq.,  was  present  by  Stanley  Klavan, 
Esq.,  for  the  defendant  Serv-U  Corp. 
I  am  aware  that  a  large  law  firm  can 
have  so  much  business  going  on  that 
the  business  of  one  Individual  in  the  firm 
may  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others. 
But  the  record  does  not  show  any  such 
thmg.  The  record  shows,  in  substance, 
that  an  agent  was  present  for  Bress;  that 
a  man  appeared  for  Bress.  Here  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked: 

Question.  Did  there  come  a  time.  Mr. 
Black,  when  you  and  Mr.  Baker  had  any  con- 
versations with  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  business  to  conduct  vending  machine 
services? 

Answer.  There  did  come  such  a  time. 

Question.  Oould  you  teU  us  when  that 
was? 

Answer.  No,  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date. 

Question.  Could  it  have  been  in  the  year 
1962?    Would  It  refresh  your  recollection 

Answer.  No.    It  was  before  that,  I'm  sure. 

Question.  1961? 

Answer.  1  would  imagine  1961  or  1962. 
I'm  not  positive. 

Question.  Please  tell  us,  sir,  the  nature  of 
the  conversations  which  you  had  with  Mr. 
Baker  regarding  this  matter. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Record 
with  all  this  testimony.  Here  are  other 
questions  asked  while  Bi-ess  was  repre- 
sented in  that  deposition: 

Question.  As  well  as  you  can,  could  you 
state  the  substance  of  the  conversations  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Baker  on  this  subject? 

Question.  On  whose  Initiative  was  the 
conversation? 

Question.  What  was  said  about  the  vend- 
ing machine  business? 

Question.  Was  this  before  a  corporation 
was  organized  which  subeequently  became 
the  Serv-U  Corp.? 
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Question.  Did  you  invest  in  the  Serv-U 
Corp.? 

Question.  Prior  to  the  time  that  you  actu- 
ally put  up  money  In  the  Serv-U  Corp.,  did 
you  have  any  conversations  with  Mr.  Baker 
as  to  any  services  which  you  might  render 
on  behall  of  the  vending  machine  corpo- 
ration? 

Question.  Was  there  any  imderstanding 
between  you  and  Mr.  Baker  and  the  other 
persons  who  were  investors  In  the  Serv-U 
Corp.  that  you  would  try  to  gain  entree  for 
the  vending  busizLess  in  those  businesses? 

The  witness  was  asked: 
Did    you    have    any    relations    with    Mr. 
Tucker  in  connection  with  the  Serv-U  Corp.? 

That  Is  Tucker  and  Baker. 

Other  depositions  were  taken.  The 
deposition  of  Carole  Tyler  was  taken. 
Who  was  present?  David  G.  Bress, 
Esq.,  by  Stanley  Klavan,  Esq.,  for  the 
defendant,  Serv-U  Corp. 

Long  before  this,  Bress  had  had  a  copy 
of  the  complaint  wherein  the  plaintiff 
Hill,  representing  the  Capitol  Vending 
Co.,  had  alleged  all  the  skulduggery,  in- 
cluding the  kickbacks.  The  complaint 
brought  out  the  fact  that,  at  Baker's 
decision,  a  change  was  made  in  the  vend- 
ing machine  contract  at  Melpar,  here  in 
the  Washington  area,  Melpar  was  en- 
gaged in  a  business  that  was  99  percent 
with  the  Government.  This  is  what 
happened  in  the  deposition  of  Carole 
Tyler: 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  Information  as 
to  any  transactions  between  the  Melpar 
Corp.  and  the  Serv-U  Corp.? 

Here  is  an  interesting  answer: 

Answer.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  con- 
stitutional ground  that  my  answer  might 
tend  to  incriminate  me. 

I  read  further  from  the  testimony: 

QtTESTioN.  Are  you  an  employee  of  either 
corporation? 

Answer.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground 
that  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me. 

QtrxsTiON.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  stockholders  In  the 
Serv-U  Corp.? 

Answer.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  con- 
stitutional ground  that  my  answer  might 
tend  to  Incriminate  me. 

The  Bress  statement,  as  published  in 
the  press,  carries  the  implication  that 
when  he  took  this  job,  he  did  not  even 
know  that  Baker  was  a  stockholder. 
Hill  had  made  all  these  allegations  that 
revealed  the  story.  I  continue  to  read 
the  testimony: 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Fred  Black  on  behalf 
of  the  North  American  Aviation  Corp.  In  the 
District  of  Colvunbia? 

Answer.  1  refuse  to  answer  on  the  consti- 
tutional ground  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  as 
to  the  business  activities  of  Robert  G.  Baker 
dxiring  the  years  1962,  1963? 

She  gave  the  same  reply. 

I  take  issue  with  the  statement  that 
the  public  and  this  Senate  were  led  to 
believe  that  Serv-U  was  only  an  ordinary 
corporation,  and  that  Mr.  Bress  was 
called  in  to  defend  it  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Bobby  Baker's  connection 
with  it. 

We  would  have  an  entirely  different 
picture  here  if  Mr.  Bress  had,  in  a  forth- 


right manner,  replied,  "Yes.  I  repre- 
sented Bobby  Baker's  interests."  Then 
we  would  simplify  the  issue  down  to  what 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  asked: 

Is  It  wrong  for  a  lawyer  to  represent 
clients?  Does  the  wrongdoing  of  clients 
imply  wrongdoing  on  the  i>art  of  the  at- 
torney? 

There  z.vc  two  points  involved.  One  is 
the  failure  by  Bress  to  disclose  that  if  he 
should  have  known  of  Bobby  Baker's  in- 
volvement in  Serv-U,  he  would  have 
known  that  it  was  not  a  long-established 
corporation  that,  in  the  due  course  of 
employment,  he  was  called  upon  to  rep- 
resent, but  that,  in  reality,  it  was  a  cor- 
poration that  came  into  being  after  a 
Government  contract  was  let.  They  got 
their  first  contract  at  a  time  when  they 
did  not  own  a  single  vending  machine, 
not  a  sandwich,  not  a  candy  bar,  not  a 
bottle  of  pop.    They  had  no  employees. 

Too  many  of  those  who  were  around 
Bobby  Baker  are  being  moved  into  places 
of  great  power  in  the  Government.  We 
cannot  avoid  taking  account  of  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  the  great  pKJwer  of  this 
Government  has  been  used  to  protect 
Bobby  Baker  and  to  smear  and  discredit 
the  man  who  exposed  the  situation. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  problem 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  had.  In 
the  closing  days  of  Congress,  such  ques- 
tions are  raised  about  a  nominee  that  the 
committee  has  to  go  back  and  hold  a 
hearing  to  find  out  whether  the  nominee 
is  guilty.  Can  we  not  have  some  nomi- 
nees who  are  disassociated  with  men 
such  as  Baker,  who  do  not  represent  busi- 
nesses with  Government  connections, 
and  have  not  given  replies  that  raise  all 
these  questions? 

Another  deposition  was  taken  earlier, 
on  August  12,  1964,  that  of  Edward  M. 
Bostick.  Who  is  Mr.  Bostick?  He  was 
the  head  of  Melpar.  What  Is  Melpar? 
Melpar  is  a  concern  that  got  99  percent 
of  its  business  from  the  Government. 

Bobby  Baker  placed  a  vending  ma- 
chine business  at  Melpar.  At  one  point 
the  vending  machine  company  needed  a 
raise  in  its  prices,  and  Melpar  turned  it 
down.  It  was  reported  to  Bobby  Baker. 
A  few  phone  calls  were  made,  and  Melpar 
permitted  them  to  raise  their  prices.  He 
had  great  power. 

Later,  Capitol  Vending  was  moved  out 
and  another  concern  put  In  there.  A 
deposition  was  taken,  because  an  allega- 
tion was  made  then  that  a  new  company, 
a  Bobby  Baker  company,  which  ulti- 
mately turned  out  to  be  Serv-U.  was  buy- 
ing and  storing  vending  machine  equip- 
ment in  the  Washington  area. 

At  that  deposition,  who  was  present? 
"David  G.  Bress,  Esq.,  by  Stanley  Klavan, 
Esq.,  for  the  defendant  Serv-U  Corp." 

Mr.  Bress,  as  in  these  other  deposi- 
tions, though  he  signed  the  pleadings 
and  accepted  service  on  notices,  was  not 
personally  present;  but  the  record  does 
not  indicate  that  this  was  a  large  law 
firm,  and  that  one  party  appeared  and 
nobody  else  knew  about  it.  The  record 
indicates  that  Bress'  agent  was  there. 

This  was  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Bostick. 
I  will  read  a  few  questions  from  that, 
to  see  whether  or  not  a  competent  law- 
yer would  have  any  idea  that  Mr.  Baker 


was  involved  in  Serv-U  Corp.    Accord- 
ing to  the  press,  he  said  he  did  not  know 
that  Baker  was  a  stockholder. 
Here  is  a  question: 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  an  allega- 
tion In  this  complaint  that  Mr.  Black  and 
Mr.  Baker  entered  Into  a  business  relation- 
ship and  that  as  part  of  their  business  rela- 
tion, Baker  was  to  help  Black  In  connection 
with  certain  business  activities  and  Black 
was  to  help  Baker  in  connection  with  certain 
business  activities? 

The  evidence  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  Black  worked  both 
sides  of  the  street.  He  represented  North 
American.  He  represented  Serv-U,  was 
a  part  owner  of  it,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
close to  North  American  that,  when  he 
was  recommending  a  vending  machine 
company,  that  it  was  his — his  and 
Baker's.  The  two  of  them  owned  the 
majority  stock. 

Bress  was  represented  at  that  depo- 
sition. Even  if  we  narrow  down  Bress' 
statement  to  say  that  at  the  time  he  took 
the  case,  he  did  not  know  of  Baker's  in- 
volvement, and  assuming  the  deposi- 
tions came  afterwards,  it  still  does  not 
stand  up.  The  complaint,  the  first  paper 
filed  in  the  case,  made  all  of  these  allega- 
tions that  were  pursued  by  the  subse- 
quent questions  in  the  depositions. 

Mr.  Bostick  was  asked  the  further 
question : 

Question.  My  question  Is  in  the  language 
which  you  yourself  used  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  leave  It  to  you  to 
answer  it  in  any  manner  you  see  fit. 

Answer.  My  answer  Is  that  I  don't  go 
around  asking  generals  and  admirals  what 
they're  doing  in  their  shop.  It's  very  nice 
to  know  these  men  because,  after  all,  ulti- 
mately sometimes  up  the  line  they've  got  to 
sign  a  contract  which  you  may  have  won. 
But  I  didn't  say  in  my  testimony,  which  Is 
at  the  top  of  this  page,  that  I  constantly 
circulated  around  listening  to  what  Govern- 
ment employees  stated.  The  sentence  stands 
by  itself. 

My  job  Is  constantly  circulating  and  listen- 
ing to  hear  what  is  going  on  In  Washington, 
what  is  going  on  in  defense. 

Many  people  know  what  Is  going  on  In 
Washington  in  defense,  who  aren't  employees 
of  the  Government. 

Question.  Yes,  sir.  My  question — and  I 
don't  mean  to  restate  it  time  and  again 

Answer.    It's  all  right. 

Question.  But  it  is  whether  you  have  ever 
listened  or  heard  any  of  this  information 
from  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Who  objected?  Mr.  Bress'  agent,  Mr. 
Klavan. 

Mr.  Klavan  I  object  to  the  question  on 
the  ground  it  is  too  broad. 

Baker  was  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Again  Mr.  Klavan.  Mr.  Bress' 
representative: 

Mr.  Klavan.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bostick.  I 
would  appreciate  it,  when  I  make  an  objec- 
tion. If  you  would  wait  until  I  finish.  I  know 
you  want  to  be  helpful  to  Mr.  Carllner,  but 
I  have  to  protect  my  client. 

Serv-U,  as  a  legal  entity,  was  not  an 
employee  of  the  Government.  Bobby 
Baker,  who  was  really  Serv-U  Inc.,  W8is 
an  employee  of  the  Government.  Bress' 
agent  objected  to  the  question — which  Is 
all  right — and  he  said: 

I  liave  to  protect  my  client. 

Who  was  his  client?    Bobby  Baker. 
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My  point  Is  not  that  Mr.  Bress  defended 
Individuals,  and  that  the  wrongdoing  of 
the  individuals  can  be  appropriately  at- 
tributed to  the  lawyer.  My  point  is  that 
Mr.  Bress  said  he  did  not  know  of  the 
involvement  of  Bobby  Baker  in  Serv-U. 

Here  is  something  that  might  interest 
my  friends  on  the  other  side: 

Question.  Can  you  state  whether  any  of 
the  firms  which  you  employ  to  perform 
services  for  you  have  given  any  funds  to  any 
Senator  or  to  the  Democratic  senatorial 
campaign  conunittee? 

Mr.  CARI.INER.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion 
to  discuss  with  any  of  those  Senators  any 
legislation  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate  which 
was  of  concern  to  Melpar? 

Melpar  was  owned,  incidentally,  by 
North  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  enu- 
merate facts  that  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  employment  as  a  lawyer  for 
Serv-U  was  not  merely  employment  for 
another  corporation.  From  the  very 
outset  of  this  suit,  Bobby  Baker  was  the 
central  figure.  Again  I  object  to  Bress, 
not  on  the  ground  that  he  took  the  case, 
nor  on  the  ground  that  anything  un- 
ethical was  done  by  him  in  the  handling 
of  the  case,  and  not  on  the  ground  that 
Bobby  Baker's  guilt  is  attributed  to  his 
lawyer:  I  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  impression,  in  putting  this  nomina- 
tion over,  was  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  Involvement  of  Bobby  Baker,  when 
he  was  attorney  for  Serv-U. 

I  further  object  to  this  nomination  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  too  much  infil- 
tration of  the  Bobby  Baker  clan  into 
positions  of  great  authority  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. If  he  would  not  mind  respond- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams],  who  may  be 
able  to  mention  some  of  the  people 
around  Baker,  who  worked  with  him  and 
for  him,  who  are  now  in  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  such  a  list  will  be  put  in  later. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  There  has  been  entirely 
too  much  of  a  pattern  of  appointing 
Baker's  crowd  to  key  spots  and  this  par- 
ticular instance  involves  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  positions  that  there  could  pos- 
sibly be  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Baker  case. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  when 
I  was  testifying,  I  most  certainly  was  not 
objecting  to  Mr.  Bress  on  the  basis  that 
he  had  been  the  attorney  of  record  for 
either  Baker's  corporation  or  Mr.  Baker. 
Under  our  system  of  Government  any 
man  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  and 
he  Is  entitled  to  representation. 

I  did  raise  a  point  about  the  advisabil- 
ity of  appointing  at  this  particular  time 
a  man  as  a  United  States  attorney  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  had  repre- 
sented Mr.  Baker  on  a  charge  which 
more  than  likely  will  be  a  part  of  any 
criminal  indictment  that  may  be  handed 
down  by  the  grand  jury.  Remember, 
the  grand  jury  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  come  under  the  direction  of  this 
same  man.  I  said  it  was  too  sensitive  a 
position.  Too  much  has  been  said  be- 
fore about  a  coverup  by  a  congressional 
committee  of  the  Baker  case.  I  suggest 
that  by  any  manner  of  reasoning  the 


nomination  should  be  held  over,  with- 
out prejudice,  until  January  or  until  af- 
ter the  Baker  grand  jury  has  acted. 

Are  we  now  to  promote  Bobby  Baker's 
attorney  to  the  position  where  he  will 
have  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  his 
former  client? 

Hoffa  was  entitled  to  his  attorney's 
representation  in  court,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anyone  for  a  moment  would 
have  suggested  that  the  Senate  confirm 
as  a  U.S.  attorney  the  lawyer  who  was 
acting  as  counsel  for  Jimmy  Hoffa,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  his  trial  was 
pending  in  a  district  into  which  he  would 
be  serving  as  a  prosecuting  attorney.  We 
jrst  do  not  do  things  like  that.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  raising. 

Or  if  the  administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate together  do  wish  to  do  so  let  it  be 
with  full  knowledge  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

If  Hoffa's  attorney  was  before  us  for 
confirmation  it  would  raise  questions  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  as  to  its  ad- 
visability.   What  is  the  difference? 

The  Attorney  General  states  that  the 
U.S.  attorney  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  prosecution  of  Baker's  criminal 
case  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer;  but  why  are  we  confirm- 
ing the  nomination?  What  does  he  do? 
Who  has  charge  of  grand  juries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  Who  has  access 
to  them?  Who  follows  through  on  the 
prosecution  after  indictments  have  been 
returned?  I  raise  this  question:  Could 
he,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  disassoci- 
ate himself  ?  Could  he  do  it  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  American  people? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  might  further  be 
said  that  the  great  army  of  honest  citi- 
zens who  pay  their  taxes  and  obey  the 
law  and  avoid  the  appearances  of  evil 
should  have  the  proper  representatives 
apEK)inted  in  sensitive  and  powerful 
positions. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  issues  is,  did 
Mr.  Bress  know  about  Bobby  Baker's  real 
ownership  and  master  minding  of  the 
Serv-U  Corp.,  or  did  he  not? 

Before  the  suit  was  filed,  either  he  was 
consulted,  or  he  was  not.  If  he  was 
consulted,  he  had  to  know  the  basic 
facts. 

But,  if  Mr.  Bress  did  not  know  about 
the  matter  until  the  case  was  filed,  what 
would  be  the  first  paper  to  come  to  his 
attention  after  the  suit  had  been  filed? 
Of  course,  it  would  be  the  complaint. 
This  is  the  case:  Civil  Action  No.  2249- 
63,  filed  September  9, 1963,  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Capitol  Vending  Company,  Incor- 
porated, 23  Eye  Street.  Southeast, 
Washington,  D.C.,  plaintiff;  v.  Robert  G. 
Baker.  Fred  Black,  Jr.,  Earnest  C. 
Tucker,  and  Serv-U  Corporation. 

The  complaint  alleges  the  whole  mess. 
It  alleges  that  Baker  was  the  individual 
who  did  the  maneuvering,  and  did  all  the 
things  which  were  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  plaintiff. 

Let  me  read  one  of  the  allegations: 

Upon  Information,  plaintiff  believes  that 
the  defendants  did  interfere  with  the  out- 
standing agreement  between  It  and  Melpar 
by  reason  of  the  following: 

(a)  That  defendant  Robert  G.  Baker,  as 
Secretary  of  the  majority  was  able  to,  and 
did,  represent  to  defendant  Fred  Black  that 
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he  was  in  a  position  to  assist  in  securing 
contracts  for  North  American  Aviation  Corp. 
(b)  That  as  partial  return  for  the  services 
performed  by  defendant  Fred  Black  and 
defendant  Robert  G.  Baker,  North  American 
Aviation  Corp.  entered  Into  an  agreement 
to  permit  Serv-U  Corp.  to  install  vending 
machines  In  Its  plants  in  California. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
first  paper  filed  in  the  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  complaint  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— CivU  action  file  No.  2249-63) 
CAprroL  Vending  Co.,  Inc.,  23  Eye  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C,  Plaintttt  v.  Robert  G. 
Baker,  Room  F-80,  U.S.  CAPrroL,  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  Fred  Black,  Jr.,  4054  62d 
Terrace,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  Ernest 
C.  Tucker,  Suite  605,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C;  Serv-U  Corp.,  Sutte 
605,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 
Defendants 

complaint 
Action  for  interference  with  contract 

1.  This  court  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
complaint  pursuant  to  title  II,  section  306, 
of  the  code  of  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2.  Plaintiff  is  a  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
has  its  principal  place  of  busiuess  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  23  Eye  Street  SB. 

3.  Defendant  Robert  G.  Baker  resides  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  is  employed  as 
the  Secretary  for  the  majority  at  the  U.S. 
C.-.pltol. 

4.  Defendant  Fred  Black  resides  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  maintains  oflBces 
in  the  said  District  at  1730  K  Street  NW. 

5.  Defendant  Ernest  Tucker  maintains  of- 
fices In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  2000  P 
Street  NW. 

6.  Defendant  Serv-U  Corp.  is  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California  and  maintains  an  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  2000  P  Street  NW. 

7.  On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  defendant 
Robert  G.  Baker  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Melpar,  Inc.,  in  order  to  secure  an 
agreement  between  the  plaintiff  and  Melpar, 
Inc.,  under  wlilch  plaintiff  would  furnish 
and  Install  coin-operated  vending  machines 
on  premises  owned  by  Melpar,  Inc.,  at  3000 
Arlington  Boulevard,  Falls  Church,  JTa. 

8.  As  a  result  of  the  services  performed  by 
defendant  Robert  G.  Baker,  plaintiff  and 
Melpar,  Inc.,  entered  into  such  an  agree- 
ment oa  March  23,  1962,  and  on  or  about 
April  11.  1962,  plaintiff  installed  approxi- 
mately 130  vending  machines  on  the  Melpar 
premises  in  order  to  provide  candles,  gum, 
cigarettes,  hot  and  cold  beverages,  dairy 
products,  and  other  merchandise  for  Melpar's 
employees. 

9.  Defendant  Robert  G.  Baker  was  paid 
by  plaintiff  the  sum  of  $250  a  month  from 
April  1962,  through  March  1963,  and  the  sum 
of  $650  a  month  from  April  1963,  through 
July  1963,  for  his  services  in  securing  and 
retaining  the  contract  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  Melpar,  Inc. 

10.  At  a  time  unknown  to  the  plaintiff,  de- 
fendant Robert  G.  Baker  became  a  stock- 
holder In  Serv-U  Corp.,  which  Is  engaged 
in  the  coin-operating  vending  machine  busi- 
ness principally  in  California,  and  which  has 
a  contract  to  provide  vending  machines  for 
the  plants  operated  by  the  North  American 
Aviation  Corp.  at  various  locations  In 
California. 

11.  Defendant  Fred  Black  Is  a  stockholder 
in  and  obtains  earnings  from  Serv-U  Corp. 
and  Is  also  employed  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for   the  purpose  of  securing  contracts 
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from  the  U.S.  Government  on  behalf  of  North 
American  Aviation  Corp. 

12.  Defendant  Ernest  C.  Tucker  Is  a  stock- 
holder In  Serv-U  Corp.  and  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  that  corporation. 

13.  IXiring  March  1963,  defendant  Robert 
G.  Baker  advised  plaintiff  through  Its  presi- 
dent, Ralph  Hill,  that  Serv-U  Corp.  wished 
to  purchase  the  outstanding  stock  'of  the 
Capitol  Vending  Co.;  that  unless  such  stock 
was  sold  to  Serv-U  Corp,  he  would  arrange  to 
terminate  the  outstanding  agreement  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  Melpar,  Inc. 

14.  That  at  that  time,  defendant  Robert 
G.  Baker  knew  that  the  plaintiff  had  incurred 
considerable  indebtedness  in  order  to  finance 
the  installation  of  vending  machines  at  Mel- 
par premises;  knew  that  the  period  of  time 
for  running  of  vending  machine  agreements, 
as  a  matter  of  trade  practice,  extends  from 
a  minimum  of  3  years  to  a  period  of  5 
years;  and  knew  that  a  termination  of  the 
contract  between  plaintiff  and  Melpar,  Inc., 
would  cause  plaintiff  a  loss  of  its  original 
investment  together  with  a  loss  of  expected 
profit  from  the  operation  of  such  vending 
machines. 

15.  Upon  failure  of  the  Serv-U  Corp.  to 
effect  the  purchase  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  Capitol  Vending  Co..  Inc.,  defendant 
Robert  G.  Baker,  ^defendant  Fred  Black,  de- 
fendant Ernest  C.  Tucker,  and  defendant, 
Serv-U  Corp.,  conspired  maliciously  to  inter- 
fere with  the  outstanding  agreement  between 
plaintiff  and  Melpar.  Inc.,  with  the  purpose 
in  mind  to  secure  the  installation  of  vending 
machines  on  Melpar's  premises  by  a  corpora- 
tion m  which  they  ha^  a  financial  interest. 

Pursuant  to  such  an  arrangement  defend- 
ants arranged  for  the  purchase  of  approxi- 
mately 100  vending  machines  from  Bush  In- 
ternational, Inc.,  and  have  stored  such  ma- 
chines at  3414  52d  Avenue,  Bladensburg,  Md.. 
preparatory  to  installing  them  on  the  prem- 
ises of  Melpar,  Inc. 

16.  Upon  information,  plaintiff  believes 
that  the  defendants  were  able  to  interfere 
with  the  outstanding  agreement  between  It 
and  Melpar,  Inc.,  by  reason  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(al  That  defendant  Robert  G.  Baker,  as 
secretary  of  the  majority  was  able  to,  and 
did,  represent  to  defendant  Fred  Black  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  assist  in  securing  con- 
tracts for  North  American  Aviation  Corp. 

(b)  That  as  partial  return  for  the  services 
performed  by  defendant  Fred  Black  and  de- 
fendant Robert  G.  Baker,  North  American 
Aviation  Corp.  entered  Into  an  agreement  to 
permit  Serv-U  Corp.  to  Install  vending  ma- 
chines In  its  plants  in  California. 

(c)  That  defendant  Fred  Black  and  de- 
fendant Robert  G.  Baker  assisted  in  securing 
contracts  between  Melpar,  Inc.,  and  North 
American  Aviation  Corp. 

(d)  That  In  partial  return  for  these 
services,  Melpar,  Inc.,  has  agreed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  vending  machine 
operation  in  which  defendants  Fred  Black 
and  Robert  G.  Baker  have  a  financial  in- 
terest. 

17.  That  defendant  Ernest  C.  Tucker,  as- 
sisted and  counseled  In  all  of  the  foregoing 
activities,  designed  to  Interfere  with  the 
contract  between  Melpar,  Inc.,  and  the  plain- 
tiff. 

18.  That  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  each 
of  the  defendants,  Melpar,  Inc.,  on  August 
28,  1963,  advised  the  plaintiff  that  It  woiUd 
terminate  the  agreement  of  March  23,  1962. 
In  30  days. 

19.  That  the  actions  of  the  defendants 
have  resulted  In  damages  to  the  Capitol 
Vending  Co..  Inc.,  In  the  sum  of  $200,000. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays : 

(a)  For  Judgment  against  the  defendants. 
Jointly  and  severally,  awarding  it  compen- 
satory damages  In  the  sum  of  $200,000. 

(b)  For  a  Judgment  awarding  it  punitive 
damages  for  malicious  Interference  with  their 
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contractual  agreement  in  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
and 

(c)   For  such  other  and  further  relief  as 
may  seem  proper  to  the  court. 

Ralph  Hnx, 
President,  Capitol  Vending  Co..  Inc. 
District  of  Columbia :  s.s. 
Ralph  Hill,  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
has  read   the  foregoing   complaint   by   him 
subscribed  and  that  the  facts  stated  therein 
are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief. 

Ralph  Hill. 
Subscribed   and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
4th  day  of  September  1963. 

H.  Edward  Church, 
Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 
David  Carliner, 
Wasserman   &   Carliner,  Attorney  for 
Plaintiff. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    In  con- 
nection with  that  same  point,  an  answer 
was  filed  to  that  action  under  date  of 
October  22.   1963,   in   the  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.    It  was  filed  by  the 
Capitol  Vending  Co..  Inc..  23  Eye  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.,  against  the  same 
plaintiffs — Robert  G.  Baker,  interestingly 
enough,  he  named  his  office  in  the  Capitol 
as    his    business    headquarters— Room 
F80,    U.S.    Capitol,    Washington,    D.C. 
Fred     Black,     Jr.,     Washington.     D.C. 
Ernest    C.    Tucker,    Washington,    D.C. 
and  Serv-U  Corp. 

This  is  entitled  "Answer  of  Defend- 
ant Serv-U  Corp." 

I  should  like  to  read  it.  It  is  very 
short  and  very  interesting. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  have  it  read,  but  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(U.S.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia^-Civll  action  FUe  No.  2249-63] 
Capitol  Vending  Co.,  Inc.,  23  I  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C,  plaintifp,  v.  Robert  g! 
Baker.  Room  F-80,  U.S.  Capitol,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Fred  Black,  Jr.,  4045 — 52d  Ter- 
race NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  Ernest  C 
Tucker,  Stttte  605.  2000  P  Street  rrw., 
Washington,  DC;  Serv-U  Corp.,  Suite  605 
2000  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C; 
defendants 

ANSWER    OF    defendant    SERV-U    CORP. 

The  defendant,  Serv-U  Corp.,  by  its  attor- 
ney, for  its  answer  to  the  complaint  says  as 
follows: 

First  defense 

The  complaint  fails  to  state  a  valid  claim 
upon  which  relief  can  be  granted. 

Second  defense 

1.  Defendant  admits  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  court. 

2.  Defendant  does  not  have  sufficient  in- 
formation or  knowledge  to  either  admit  or 
deny  the  averments  of  paragraph  2. 

3.-5.  Defendant  admits  the  averments  of 
I>aragraphs  3,  4,  and  5. 

6.  Defendant  denies  that  It  is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  California, 
but  avers  that  It  is  a  corporation  organized 


under  the  laws  of  Delaware  and  has  an  office 
in  the  DisUict  of  Columbia  at  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

7.-9.  Defendant  does  not  have  sufficient  In- 
formation or  knowledge  to  either  admit  or 
deny  the  averments  of  paragraphs  7,  8,  and  9. 

10.  Defendant  admits  that  it  Is  engaged 
in  the  coin-operated  vending  machine  busi- 
ness in  California  and  that  it  has  contracts 
relating  to  the  installation  and  operation  of 
such  machines  In  various  plants  In  Califor- 
nia, including  certain  plants  of  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation  Corp.,  but  this  defendant 
denies  that  Robert  G.  Baker  is  a  stockholder 
of  record  and  is  without  sufficient  informa- 
tion or  knowledge  to  admit  or  deny  any  equi- 
table  Interest. 

11.  Defendant  denies  the  averments  relat- 
ing to  this  defendant  but  has  not  sufficient 
information  or  knowledge  to  admit  or  deny 
the  remaining  averments  of  paragraph  11. 

12.  Defendant  admits  that  Ernest  C 
Tucker  Is  a  stockholder  of  record  in  defend- 
ant and  that  he  Is  its  chairman  of  the 
board. 

13.-14.  Defendant  does  not  have  sufficient 
knowledge  or  information  to  either  admit  or 
deny  the  averments  of  paragraphs  13  and  14. 

15.-19.  Defendant  denies  the  averments  of 
paragraphs  15,   16,  17,   IB,  and  19. 

Wherefore,  defendant,  Serv-U  Corp.  prays 
that  a  Judgment  be  entered  herein  in  its 
favor  and  that  the  complaint  herein  be  dis- 
missed with  costs  and  that  this  defendant 
be  awarded  attorneys'  fees  incurred  by  it 
herein. 

David  G.  Bress  (L.B.) 
Attorney  for  Defendant. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  answer  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  Serv-U  Corp.,  to  the  points 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  just 
made. 

This  document  is  signed  by  David  G. 
Bress  as  the  attorney.  It  was  filed  over 
his  own  signature.  The  point  was  raised, 
at  least  on  October  22  in  the  press,  was 
or  was  not  Bobby  Baker  a  stockholder? 

Baker  and  his  attorney  were  trying  to 
withhold  this  knowledge  which  Mr. 
Ralph  Hill  was  trying  to  find;  he  had  pe- 
titioned the  court  for  a  complete  list  of 
the  ownership. 

Mr.  Bress  as  Baker's  attorney  tried  to 
withhold  that  knowledge.  The  informa- 
tion was  filed.    He  stated: 

Defendants  are  entitled  to  examine  Hill 
without  divulging  Information  as  to  the 
stockholders,  bondholders,  noteholders  of  the 
defendant  Serv-U  Corp. 

He  was  asking  the  court  to  give  him 
the  right  to  examine  Mr.  Hill  who  was 
bringing  the  suit,  but  he  was  also  asking 
the  further  right  of  the  court  to  withhold 
from  Mr.  Hill  the  knowledge  as  to 
whether  and  to  what  extent  Baker  had 
any  stock. 

This  does  not  say  that  Mr.  Bress  did 
not  know  that  Baker  was  a  stockholder. 
It  just  meant  that  as  his  attorney  he  was 
trying  to  conceal  that  fact. 

In  other  words,  they  were  jockeying 
around  as  to  the  legal  procedure.  This 
document  was  signed  by  David  G.  Bress. 
and  yet  he  states  to  the  press  that  he 
never  had  any  idea,  not  even  remotely 
that  Baker  was  connected.  That  is  ab- 
surd. 

Within  a  10-day  range  of  all  this  hap- 
pening, I  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  of 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  a  member  and  gave  the  committee — 
because  I  had  read  with  some  amuse- 
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ment  Baker's  feeble  efforts  to  say  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  it— the 
financial  statement  which  Baker  had  filed 
with  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  in  Okla- 
homa City  in  support  of  a  loan.  This 
financial  statement  was  filed  February  1, 
1963,  so  approximately  6  or  8  months 
prior  to  Mr.  Bress*  acting  as  Baker's  at- 
torney, Bobby  Baker  lists  his  assets  in 
Serv-U  Corp.  as  being  2,850  shares,  with 
a  valuation  of  $1  million.  In  this  state- 
ment he  pledged  the  2,850  shares  with 
Fidelity  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  as  security  for 
a  substantial  loan.  In  addition,  the 
press,  with  banner  headlines,  was  print- 
ing stories  connecting  Baker  with  Serv-U 
Corp. 

Now.  Mr.  Bress.  the  attorney  who  was 
representing  the  corporation,  says,  "I 
never  knew  he  was  in  it."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is  that  naive.  If  he  is  I  shudder 
to  think  what  would  happen  to  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  he  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  was  the  request  I  made 
for  printing  in  the  Record  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
only  clear  that  no  competent  lawyer 
could  have  undertaken  this  case  with- 
out knowing  the  involvement  of  Bobby 
Baker  and  the  allegation  of  the  wrong- 
doing; something  else  is  very  clear  in 
that  answer.  When  a  lawyer  defends 
a  corporation,  if  his  allegiance  is  merely 
to  the  corporation  as  an  entity,  he  is  not 
going  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  protect  a 
mere  stockholder,  because  that  is  not  the 
way  things  are  done. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
case,  filed  in  the  U.S.  Disti-ict  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Civil  Action 
No.  2249-63.  on  October  22.  1963  there 
was  filed  a  motion  for  the  production  of 
documents.  The  certificate  of  service 
states: 

I  hereby  certify  that  copies  of  the  fore- 
going motion  for  production  of  documents 
and  points  and  authorities  in  support  of  the 
motion  were  mailed,  prepaid,  this  22d  day 
of  October  1963   to  the  following: 

Arnold,  Fortas,  and  Porter — 

Tliat  is  Judge  Fortas — 
attorney  for  Robert  G.  Baker;    Nicholas  J. 
Chase,  attorney  for  Ernest  C.  Tucker;   Hans 
A.  Nathan,  attorney  for  Fred  B.  Black.  Jr.; 
David  G.  Bress.  attorney  for  Serv-U  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  grand  jury  in 
session  now  considering  and  investigat- 
ing the  whole  Baker  matter.  That  grand 
jury  will  have  to  have  directions  and  in- 
structions from  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 
If  the  grand  jury  returns  a  true  bill, 
the  U.S.  attorney  will  have  to  prosecute. 

I  have  read  in  the  press  that  if  that 
happens,  the  Department  of  Justice  it- 
self will  prosecute.  Is  that  not  an  admis- 
sion that  they  know  this  man  could  not 
objectively  do  the  job? 

Mr.  President.  I  rest  my  case  on  the 
fact  that  too  many  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
gang  are  being  placed  in  powerful  posi- 
tions in  this  Government.  It  is  replay 
of  the  same  forces  that  throttled  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  that  protected 
Baker,  that  denied  the  committee  access 


to  the  testimony  of  Walter  Jenkins.  It 
is  a  reenactment  by  the  same  forces  that 
tried  to  destroy  one  of  God's  noble  men, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, because  he  uncovered  the  Baker 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  for  no  one  else, 
but  for  my  part  I  will  vote  against  con- 
firmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  David 
Bress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  just  outlined  his  case.  While  there 
are  enough  Senators  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  confirmation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  when  I  was  testifying  before 
the  committee  I  took  the  same  position 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  that  my  opposition  against 
Mr.  Bress  was  most  certainly  not  based 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  served  or  acted 
as  attorney  for  Mr.  Baker. 

I  shall  quote  from  my  statement  as 
presented  to  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

I  made  this  statement : 

I  w.int  to  make  it  clear  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Bress  is  not  on  the  basis  that  he 
acted  as  attorney  for  one  of  Mr.  Baker's  com- 
panies. In  our  system  of  Justice  he  was  en- 
titled to  his  day  in  court  and  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  counsel.  The  fact  that  some 
attorney  serves  in  the  capacity  as  attorney 
for  Mr.  Baker  does  not  bar  him  from  eligibil- 
ity to  hold  office. 

I  made  a  similar  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  repeat  it  here  now 
because  by  no  line  of  reasoning  ought  we 
to  consider  this  as  guilt  by  association. 

I  do,  however,  raise  the  question,  as 
did  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  about  the  advisability  of 
confirming  Mr.  Bress  to  this  most  sensi- 
tive position  at  this  particular  time  while 
the  Baker  grand  jury  is  now  in  session. 
This  grand  jury  is  now  considering  the 
que.stion  as  to  whether  it  will  return  an 
indictment  against  Mr.  Baker  for  some 
of  his  activities — his  infiuence  ped- 
dling— most  of  which  were  conducted 
under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  and  just 
off  the  Scnr-tc  chamber. 

One  of  the  points  being  considered  for 
possible  criminal  action  by  this  grand 
jury  is  the  kickback  referred  to  in  the 
lawsuit  by  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Capitol  Vend- 
ing Co.  against  Baker  and  his  Serv-U 
Corp.  Mr.  Bress  represented  the  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Baker  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Fortas,  and  Mr.  Fred  Black  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Tucker  were  represented  by  their 
respective  counsel. 


This  $650  per  month  kickback  may  be 
one  of  the  points  of  contention  before 
the  grand  jury.  The  charges  were  that 
Mr.  Hill  said  he  had  been  paying  Baker, 
while  he  was  serving  as  an  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  $650  a  month  in  cash 
and  delivering  it  here  to  his  Capitol  of- 
fice in  return  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  to  help  him  get  the  contract. 
This  kickback  was  dropped  only  after  he 
refused  to  raise  the  ante  to  $1,000  per 
month. 

The  point  I  raise  is  that  if  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  case  that  is  being  pur- 
sued the  Department  of  Justice  wanted 
some  of  the  records — some  of  the  rec- 
ords which  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
or  known  to  Mr.  Bress  in  his  capacity  as 
attorney  for  Mr.  Baker — the  relation- 
ship of  attorney  and  client  would  enter 
into  the  picture. 

I  respect  the  right  of  an  attorney  not 
to  be  asked  or  expected  to  go  into  court 
and  disclose  the  results  of  confidential 
information  he  has  been  given  by  his 
client. 

But  the  sil' ration  would  be  that  while 
a  grand  jury  is  sitting  Mr.  Bress  could  be 
in  the  possession  of  information  which 
would  be  vital  to  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice  in  developing  the  case.  As  U.S. 
attorney,  should  he  withhold  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  information 
which  could  very  easily  be  pursued  were 
it  not  for  the  client-attorney  relation- 
ship? I  think  it  is  wrong  to  put  Mr. 
Bress  or  any  other  man  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  this  infor- 
mation is  later  developed  by  the  Deparu- 
ment  of  Justice,  there  then  might  be  a 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  client  that 
his  attorney  had  betrayed  his  confidence. 
I  suggest  to  the  committee  that,  as  a 
matter  of  wisdom,  the  nomination  shouid 
not  be  acted  upon  at  this  time.  I  think 
it  should  have  been  held  up  until  the 
next  session.  The  grand  jury  by  that 
time  will  have  made  a  decision;  either  it 
will  be  rendering  an  indictment  against 
Mr.  Baker  or  it  will  be  disbanding  as  a 
grand  juiy,  and  we  will  know  that  so  far 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  is  cou- 
cemed  the  case  is  to  be  whitewashed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  grand 
jury  is  operating  on  a  time  limit.  I  ask 
why.  in  the  light  of  the  many  questions 
that  have  been  raised  and  the  slow  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  Baker  case  has  been 
handled,  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion should  not  be  postponed.  That  is 
why  I  strongly  urged  not  only  the  com- 
mittee but  the  leadership  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  hold  the  nomination  back 
without  prejudice. 

If  the  grand  jury  returns  a  true  bill  of 
indictment  and  this  particular  payoff  is 
not  involved  or  if  it  is  not  returned  in 
such  a  way  that  the  documents  which 
would  be  in  the  possession  oi  Mr.  Bress  as 
c^ttcrney  for  Mr.  Ecilicr  ^ould  not  be 
needed,  the  nomination  could  be  sub- 
mitted for  confirmation  next  year.  That 
would  be  the  more  orderly  procedure.  I 
would  have  more  confidence,  and  I  am 
sure  that  190  million  Americans  far  re- 
moved from  Washington  and  this  imme- 
diate scene,  would  have  more  confidence 
if  this  were  done.    That  could  be  done 
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without   any  prejudice  so   far   as  this 
particular  nominee  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  understand  today  why  this 
nomination  has  been  pushed  so  hard, 
why  it  is  so  important  to  the  adminis- 
tration, why  it  is  so  important  to  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  why  they  are 
so  determined  that  they  must  have  as 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  man  who,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  was  defending  Mr.  Baker 
againsi  the  charge  of  criminal  violation 
in  accepting  payoffs  for  helping  to  get 
a  Government  contract. 

The  suspicion  is  developing,  and  will 
continue  to  be  discussed,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  J 
mentoined  earlier,  why  such  a  large 
number  of  Mr.  Baker's  associates  are  in 
key  positions  where,  if  they  wished,  they 
could  help  block  prosecution.  We  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  this  is  the  Dis- 
trict in  which  Mr.  Baker  is  being  investi- 
gated and  in  which  if  he  is  indicted 
he  will  be  tried.  He  will  not  be  tried  in 
Cleveland  or  some  other  district.  If  he 
were,  this  point  would  not  be  raised,  and 
I  told  the  committee  I  would  not  raise 
it.  Or  if  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bress 
were  to  a  post  in  another  area  in  the 
countrj',  other  than  the  district  where 
Baker  would  be  prosecuted.  I  v.ould  have 
no  objection. 

That  point  should  have  been  given 
more  attention  by  the  committee  and 
Congress.  We  are  caught  now  in  an  im- 
possible situation.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  sympathize  with  the  administration  if 
it  gets  itself  into  a  position  where  if  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bress  is  confirmed, 
^cnd  no  indictment  returned,  there  will 
be  a  strong  suspicion  on  the  part  of  many 
people  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fix. 

For  what  other  reason  is  such  pressure 
behind  this  nomination? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  indictment 
is  returned  and  the  prosecution  is  not  so 
diligent  as  some  persons  think  it  should 
be.  again  the  administration  will  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  charge  of  a 
fix. 

I  am  a  little  suspicious.  I  am  sus- 
picious as  to  why  it  is  £,0  important  to 
have  in  so  strategic  a  position  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts  a  man  who 
was  attorney  for  Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not 
care  how  much  ore  dissociates  himself 
he  cannot  escape  the  fact — and  no  one 
denies  it — that  those  who  will  prosecute 
the  case,  those  connected  with  the  grand 
jury,  will  be  working  in  and  out  of  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  will  be  using  the  same 
employees.  Certainly  Mr.  Bress  could 
walk  out  of  the  room  while  the  case  is 
being  discussed,  but  he  cannot  com- 
pletely dissociate  himself  from  it. 

In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Bress,  I  question 
v.hether  it  is  right  to  put  him  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  lie  might  well  become  a 
scapegoat  for  the  administration  cover- 
up  if  there  should  be  one.  Any  effort  to 
thwart  the  pursuit  of  the  investigation 
or  the  proper  presentation  of  evidence 
to  th3  grand  jury  will  be  most  carefully 
watched. 

Over  the  months  I  have  said— and  I 
ray  it  again — that  we  should  not  discuss 
this  case  in  detail  now,  because  a  grand 


jury  is  in  session.  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  many  ramifications  of  the  Baker 
investigation.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  that 
the  nomination  of  Baker  is  not  before 
us  for  confirmation.  However,  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  we  may  not  hear  from 
liim  later  if  he  is  not  indicted,  because 
if  the  procedure  continues  we  do  not 
know  what  position  to  which  Baker  him- 
self may  be  appointed.  Someone  has 
jokingly  suggested  that  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  the  position  of  the  Office  of  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  I 
hope  Bobby  Baker  is  not  being  considered 
for  that  position,  but  I  cannot  say  I  would 
be  too  surprised  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
cent trend. 

But  let  us  face  it:  Baker  was  an  em- 
ployee not  merely  of  the  Government; 
he  was  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  was  an  important  part  of  this  body. 
Evei-y  Member  of  this  body,  more  or 
less,  is  on  trial  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

How  should  we  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion? So  far,  I  believe  most  Senators 
will  admit  that  the  investigation  has  not 
been  dealt  with  too  gracefully,  to  say  the 
least.  It  has  not  been  piu'sued  witii  the 
same  degree  of  diligence  that  an  inves- 
tigating committee  of  Congress  pursues 
an  investigation  when  it  is  after  a  culprit 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Baker  investigation  has  not 
been  pursued  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
an  investigation  is  diligently  pursued 
when  the  culprit  is  a  person  in  private 
industry  or  is  outside  the  Government. 
I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  say  that  the  Baker  investigation 
has  been  pursued  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm.  I 
have  said,  rather,  that  it  has  been  ap- 
proached in  the  manner  of  a  little  boy 
who  must  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
a  boy  meeting  Dad  in  the  v.'oodshed.  The 
disclosures  that  have  been  made  by  the 
committee  have  been  in  spite  of  what 
they  wanted  to  do,  not  as  a  result  of  any 
effort  on  the  committee's  part  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter.  That  investi- 
gation is  a  shocking  indictment  of  the 
Senate. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  a  man  to  a  F>osition  of 
U.S.  attorney,  or  pi-osecuting  attorney, 
in  the  district  where  Mr.  Baker  will  be 
prosecuted  if  he  is  indicted.  Doubt  will 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  laymen,  if 
they  do  not  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
attorneys  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Can  there  be 
any  dissociation  by  Mr.  Bress  from  his 
activities  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Baker? 

That  is  na  charge  on  Mr.  Bress.  No 
question  is  Raised  about  his  sincerity 
when  he  said,  "I  would  disassociate  my- 
self from  any  connection  with  Baker's 
prosecution."  The  same  applies  to  the 
Attorney  General.  I  realize  that  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenbach  is  an  honorable 
man. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland  J  is  an  honorable  man. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Attorney  General 
with  their  arms  around  each  other,  walk- 
ing down  the  asile  in  support  of  nomina- 


tion. It  is  rather  interesting.  I  am  glad 
to  see  these  two  great  men  so  united  on 
this  question.  I  suppose  that  they  will 
be  pursuing  their  practice  of  walking 
down  the  hall,  carrying  the  banner  for 
many  measures  in  the  months  to  come. 

I  know  of  the  tremendous  respect  that 
each  has  for  the  court,  as  they  join  hand 
in  hand  to  back  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bress,  the  attorney  for 
Mr.  Baker.  This  nomination  should  be 
labeled  the  Katzenbach-Eastland  choice. 
I  suppose  that  they  will  both  regret  see- 
ing this  close  relationship  brought  to  an 
end,  or  perhaps,  the  excu.se  for  it  being 
brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  fairness  to  them- 
selves, in  fairness  to  Mr.  Bress,  and  in 
fairness  to  all  concerned  I  believe  that 
this  nomination  should  have  been  with- 
held. 

As  I  said  before,  in  making  this  state- 
ment, I  do  not  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  men  to  disassociate  them- 
selves. However,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  who  are  lawyers  the  fact  that 
on  many  occasions  in  selecting  a  jury 
they  have  challenged  the  most  responsi- 
ble men  who  have  ever  resided  in  their 
town  or  city.  They  may  have  had  tre- 
mendous respect  for  those  men,  but  they 
challensed  them  as  jurors  in  a  particular 
case.  Why  was  that  done?  It  was  not 
because  the  lawyer  questioned  the  char- 
acter or  integrity  of  the  prospective  jm-or, 
but  because  the  lawyer  knew  of  the  pro- 
spective juror's  previous  relationship 
with  a  litigant  and  wondered  if,  in  all 
fairness,  he  could  disassociate  himself 
from  some  preconceived  opinion  that  he 
might  have.  The  prospective  jurors  were 
challenged  very  properly. 

I  have  served  on  petit  juries.  I  have 
been  challenged  on  such  juries.  I  have 
never  taken  such  a  challenge  as  a  token 
of  disrespect.  I  know  that  the  chal- 
lenge was  made  because  of  a  close  re- 
lationship that  I  had  with  a  party  in  the 
lawsuit  and  that  the  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  attorney  was:  "Can  John 
Williams  disassociate  himself  from  his 
previous  knowledge  of  this  defendant  so 
that  it  will  not  be  a  factor  in  his  making 
up  his  mind?" 

Is  not  a  similar  question  in  order  as  we 
confirm  Mr.  Bress?" 

With  all  my  respect  for  lawyers,  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  supermen. 
They  cannot  pull  the  cui-tain  down  and 
say.  "I  will  forget  all  my  knowledge  up  to 
this  point  and  proceed  from  here  on." 
They  cannot  do  it.  They  are  human — I 
hope  so,  at  least.  Therefore,  they  are 
subject  to  all  the  frailties  of  human  na- 
ture, and  so  is  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

I  question  whether  Mr.  Bress,  as  a  man 
who  formerly  defended  Mr.  Baker,  can 
proceed  with  enthusiasm  to  prosecute 
should  there  be  an  indictment  against 
Mr.  Baker. 

I  disagree  completely,  as  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  with 
the  flimsy  excu.se  that  Mr.  Bress  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Baker  was  involved. 

I  will  be  frank.  Had  he  said  in  the 
beginning,  "Yes,  I  represented  Serv-U 
Corp.  and  Mr.  Baker,  and  that  case  is 
over.  I  will  dissasociate  myself  from 
that,"  I  would  have  had  far  more  re- 
spect for  him  then. 
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When  Mr.  Bress  states:  "I  represented 
Serv-U  Corp.,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
Bobby  Baker  was  connected  with  it  imtil 
it  was  all  over,"  I  beUeve  that  statement 
proves  him  to  be  unworthy  of  confirma- 
tion to  such  a  post.  If  he  did  not  know 
that  Baker  was  connected  with  the  cor- 
poration, if  he  is  that  naive,  how  is  he  to 
know  where  the  dividing  line  is?  What 
is  he  separating  himself  from? 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  closely  held 
corporation  one  can  possibly  represent 
the  coiTX)ration  without  knowing  who 
negotiates  the  settlements  and  who  does 
not. 

As  I  said  before,  the  documents  which 
I  am  having  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
day, signed  by  David  G.  Bress.  represent- 
ing Bobby  Baker,  Fred  Black,  and  Ernest 
Tucker,  presented  them  as  being  stock- 
holders of  Serv-U  Corp.  and  the  Serv-U 
Corp.  itself. 

He  was  trying  to  withhold  the  actual 
relationship  and  how  much  stock  each 
held  until  the  case  was  settled.  He  had 
a  right  to  do  that  as  a  lawyer.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  did  not  per- 
sonally know.  He  said  in  the  document. 
I  do  not  want  to  tell  Mr.  Hill  because 
it  would  help  him  in  his  case."  He  was 
tiying  to  withhold  that  infonnation,  but 
he  was  not  trying  to  withhold  it  on  the 
basis  that  he  did  not  possess  the  infor- 
mation. 

At  the  time  that  this  information  came 
out  in  the  newspapers  Mr.  Baker  was 
making  his  denial. 

I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  a  finan- 
cial statement  of  Febi-uary  1, 1963.  That 
was  8  months  prior  to  the  time  that  Bress 
was  hired.  In  filing  for  an  application 
for  a  loan  Mr.  Baker  had  mentioned 
among  his  assets  2,850  shares  of  SeiT-U 
Corp.  stock,  valued  at  $1  million. 

He  said  it  was  pledged  as  collateral 
with  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  &  Tnist 
Co.  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  for  a  loan 
that  he  had  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  vending  machines. 

I  raise  that  point  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  legal  profession.     I  hope  that  they 
do  not  detract  from  themselves. 
-^  Certainly  Mr.  Bress  knew  something 
'about  this,  because  when  I  had  this  mat- 
^NiH^ter  placed  in  the  Record,  although  I  did 
not  release  it  to  the  press,  under  the  es- 
tablished   procedures    the    information 
was  released  within  approximately  24 
hours.    Every  newspaper  in  Washing- 
ton had  the  infonnation  that  the  com- 
mittee had  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
ihis  had  been  done  and  that  Baker  was 
a  partner. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  For  him  to  come 
down  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  press  that:  "I 
really  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  company,"  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve. I  shall  not  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it;  however.  I  do  say  that  if  it  is 
true  he  is  a  little  too  naive  to  handle  this 
job  and  I  do  not  believe  that  his  nomina- 
tion should  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
better  to  proceed  with  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  David  O. 
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Bress  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  nomination  be 
recommitted  to  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  outlined  my  basic 
reasons  why  I  thought 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

I  ask  that  Senators  please  remain  in 
attendance. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  accept  his  statement  as  a 
compliment  to  my  speaking  ability,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  worth  listening  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  so  intended. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  my  statement  and  testi- 
money  given  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  support  of  this  nomination 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows : 

Testimony   or   Senator   John   J.   Williams 
Before  the  Senate  Judiciary   Committee 
Concerning  the  Nomination  of  Mr.  David 
C.  Bress  for  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  September  21,  1965 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  my  opposition 
to  Mr.  Bress  is  not  on  the  basis  that  he  acted 
as  an  attorney  for  one  of  Bobby  Baker's  com- 
panies.    Under   our   system   of   Justice    Mr. 
Baker  is  entitled  to  his  day  In  court  and  Is 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

The  fact  that  some  attorney  serves  In  the 
capacity  a«  legal  counsel  for  Mr.  Baker  most 
certainly  does  not  bar  that  man  from  eligi- 
bility to  hold  public  office,  and  had  Mr. 
Bress  been  nominated  for  some  other  official 
position  which  was  less  sensitive  than  that 
of  U.S.  attorney  In  the  district  in  which  Mr. 
Baker's  case  is  pending  I  would  not  be  filing 
an  objection. 

I  realize  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  stated  that  it  Is  handling  and  will  con- 
tinue to  handle  Mr.  Baker's  case  before  the 
grand  Jury,  and  1  realize  that  no  doubt  Mr. 
Bress  will  say  that  he  Intends  to  disassociate 
himself  from  this  case;  but  can  he? 

The  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  undoubtedly  become 
the  headquarters  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Baker  case  should  he  be  Indicted  by  the 
grand  Jury.  It  would  be  Impossible  under 
such  circumstances  for  Mr.  Bress  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  progress  being  made  In  the 
preparation  of  the  case. 

In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Bress  he  should  not 
be  put  in  this  position,  and  in  all  fairness 
to  the  American  people,  who  have  a  right  to 
Insist  that  the  Baker  case  be  presented  to  the 
grand  Jury  and  pursued  without  favoritism. 


this  element  of  doubt  as  to  how  it  Is  being 
handled  should  not  be  ejected  Into  the  case. 
As  one  of  the  former  attorneys  for  Mr. 
Baker  no  doubt  Mr.  Bress  through  his  client 
relationship  has  much  Information  which 
would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  development  of 
its  case  against  Mr.  Baker. 

For  Mr.  Bress  to  make  available  all  of  his 
knowledge  thus  obtained  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  attorney-client  relationship.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Bress  withheld  his 
knowledge  obtained  through  such  client  re- 
lationship  (as  he  would  be  expected  to  do) 
it  would  result  in  this  situation— an  acting 
U.S.  attorney  withholding  evidence  from  a 
grand  Jury  which  was  directly  under  his 
Jurisdiction. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  is  at  work  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker. 
Although  Mr.  Bress  might  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  work  of  the  Baker  grand  Jury 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  enough.  Surely  we 
all  agree  there  must  not  only  be  an  investi- 
gation that  is  thorough  and  aggressive  but 
also  one  that  appears  to  be  thorough  and 
aggressive  in  every  respect. 

The  pftbllc  must  be  shown  that  the  actlvi- 
tics  of  Mr.  Baker  wUl  be  Investigated  and 
prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
Influence  peddler.  The  appearances  in  the 
Baker  case  are  particularly  Important  be- 
cause of  the  former  Influential  position  he 
held  as  secretary  to  the  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  because  of  his  past  associations  with 
some  of  the  highest  public  figures  in  this 
Nation.  The  public  must  be  shown  that 
there  is  no  double  standard  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Baker's  case  Is  particularly  sensitive 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  he 
served  as  a  top  official  of  that  body  To 
avoid  further  criticism  of  either  the  Senate 
or  the  courts  either  the  nomination  of  Mr 
Bress  should  be  withdrawn  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  action  on  his  confirmation  held  up 
until  after  this  case  has  been  disposed  of. 

If  the  administration  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Bress  represented  Serv-U  In  the  civil 
suit  that  launched  the  Baker  Investigation 
then  someone  was  lax  in  his  preliminary 
study  In  recommending  this  nomination. 

If  the  facts  were  known  by  the  administra- 
tion and  others  then  the  nomination  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  complete  disregard  for 
rwmral  ethical  sensitivity  and  for  public 
opinion. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  emphasizing 
once  again  that  I  am  not  appearing  here 
today  to  raise  any  question  concerning  the 
personal  Integrity  or  capabilities  of  Mr.  David 
C.  Bress.  but  I  am  raising  a  serious  question 
as  to  the  propriety  or  advisability  of  his 
being  appointed  to  the  sensitive  position  as 
U.S.  attorney  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Baker's  case 
Is  being  presented  to  the  grand  Jury  and  If 
Indicted,  diiring  the  time  his  case  will  be 
prosecuted  in  the  District  courts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  make 
that  request,  because  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  had  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  raising  any   other  points.     At   that 
time,  as  I  have  said.  I  had  never  heard 
any  questions  raised  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Bress  which  would  suggest  any  lack 
of  integrity  or  lack  of  ability  on  his  part 
to  perform  the  job.    As  I  have  empha- 
sized over  and  over  again,  my  objection 
has  not  been  based  on  the  fact  that  he 
represented  Bobby  Baker,  or  that  he  rep- 
resented  a   corporation.     Bobby   Baker 
was  entitled  to  his  counsel,  and  certainly 
we  want  nothing  of  guilt  by  association. 

I  did  raise  a  queston  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  confirming,  as  the  chief 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  the  nomination  of  a  man  who 
only  a  few  months  ago  was  defending 
Mr.  Baker. 

After  the  committee  hearing  and  after 
the  nomination  had  been  reported  by  the 
committee  the  FBI  started  a  special  in- 
vestigation. That  is  a  highly  unusual 
procedure.  Until  the  last  few  weeks  I 
had  never  heard  of  FBI  investigations 
being  conducted  so  freely  after  nomina- 
tions were  sent  down,  rather  than  before. 
Yesterday,  there  was  an  incident  involv- 
ing the  case  of  a  judge  where  the  FBI 
investigation  was  perfonned  after  the 
fact,  apparently  in  an  effort  to  prove 
the  propriety  of  the  nomination,  rather 
than,  as  one  might  have  expected,  to 
find  cut  the  facts  before  the  nomination. 

At  any  rate,  shortly  after  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bress  had  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  FBI  was  scrambling  all 
over  Washington,  apparently  using  all  its 
resources  to  check  something  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Bress.  Being  human  I  was 
somev/hat  curious.  So,  I,  too,  did  a  little 
checking. 

I  mentioned  the  investigation  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  was 
on  the  committee.  He  knew  nothing 
about  it.  I  mentioned  it  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  DirksenI.  He  had  not 
heard  of  it.  Both  of  those  gentlemen 
were  members  of  the  committee. 

I  mentioned  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  E.vstland],  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise he  had  not  heard  of  it  either.  I 
was  certain  he  would  have  heard  of  it, 
considering  the  very  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  support  of  their  man. 
Therefore,  I  was  amazed  to  discover  that 
he  had  not  heard  of  the  investigation. 
But  he  had  not,  and  he  said  he  would 
find  out  about  it. 

He  did  find  out'about  it.  A  week  ago 
Friday  I  mentioned  it  to  him  in  his 
office.  At  that  time,  I  still  had  not  sent 
one  word  to  the  press,  and  I  did  not  in- 
tend to. 

On  a  Monday,  when  we  were  about 
to  vote  on  the  cloture  motion,  Mr.  East- 
land came  over  to  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
approached  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  who  was  sitting  here,  and 
stated  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  FBI  report,  that  it  disturbed 
him,  and  that  he  thought  there  were 
features  he  had  to  go  into. 

I  never  asked  for  further  investiga- 
tion by  the  committee.  He  did  it.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  proceeded  with 
their  investigation  and  issued  their  re- 
port. I  have  a  copy  of  the  hearings.  I 
remind  Senators  that  there  was  no  nomi- 
nation before  them,  but  these  were  more 
or  less  unofficial  hearings  that  were  heM 
by  the  subcommittee. 

The  committee  reported  back  that  it 
had  found  nothing  wrong  with  the  nomi- 
nation, and  it  was  scheduled  to  be 
brought  up  last  Tuesday.  I  was  ready 
to  discuss  it.  The  nomination  was  laid 
before  the  Senate,  and  suddenly,  from 
some  mysterious  somewhere,  a  suspicion 
developed  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
committee  to  do  a  Uttle  more  homework. 
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1  was  standing  here  ready  to  discuss  the 
nomination  when  for  some  reason,  all 
of  a  sudden  the  nomination  was  pulled 
back,  and  I  could  not  even  say  what  I 
had  to  say.  The  Senate  proceeded  with 
other  business. 

Another  set  of  hearings  was  held.  I 
understand  there  have  been  two  or  three 
hearings  since  then.  One  was  held  yes- 
terday. I  do  not  believe  there  have  been 
any  hearings  this  morning.  If  so,  I  have 
not  seen  them.  If  any  Senator  knows  of 
any  he  may  say  so. 

I  respect  the  fact  that  the  committee 
has  investigated  this  case — which  was 
raised,  I  emphasize,  not  by  me.  but  by 
the  Department  of  Justice — and  I  under- 
stand that  they  see  nothing  at  all  wrong 
so  far  as  that  case  is  concerned.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  discussing 
that  case  only,  not  the  previous  argu- 
ment which  I  made  and  which  I  think 
was  sufficient  reason  for  question. 

Perhaps  these  questions  which  have 
come  to  my  mind  have  been  answered 
fully  by  the  committee.  I  read  the  testi- 
mony last  night.  I  find  that  I  still  have 
a  few  questions.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
get  them  cleared  up  here  by  following 
the  chi-onology  and  making  it  a  matter 
of  record.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  wrong;  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
right.  I  would  not  raise  the  questions  if 
they  did  not  exist  in  miy  own  mind.  That 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  This  may 
be  the  way  the  legal  profession  oper- 
ates. It  may  be  very  proper.  If  it  is 
and  I  have  misunderstood,  let  us  find  it 
out. 

I  had  always  understood  that  there 
was  a  certain  code  of  ethics  and  stand- 
ards by  which  the  judiciary  and  the 
legal  profession  operated.  After  read- 
ing the  testimony,  I  obtained  from  the 
District  Bar  Association  sections  15  and 
16  from  their  Canon  of  Professional 
Ethics.  I  shall  later  ask  that  they  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  but  at  this  point 
I  shall  read  section  16.  I  do  not  say 
this  section  was  violated;  I  shall  let  the 
record  speak  for  itself : 

A  lawyer  should  use  his  best  efforts  to 
restrain  and  to  prevent  his  clients  from  do- 
ing tliose  things  which  the  lawyer  himself 
ought  not  to  do,  particularly  with  reference 
to  their  conduct  toward  courts.  Judicial  of- 
ficers. Jurors,  witnesses,  and  suitors.  If  a 
client  persists  in  such  wrong-doing  the  law- 
yer should  terminate  their  relation. 

That  is  section  16.  I  ask  that  section 
15  be  printed  in  the  Record  also,  be- 
cause it  shows  that,  at  least  on  paper, 
the  bar  association  does  have  a  stand- 
ard of  conduct  of  which  we  may  all  be 
proud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
of  the  canon  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REcono,  as  follows: 

American  Bar  Association  Canon  or 

Professional  Ethics 

section   15.  how  far  a   lawyer  mat  co  in 

SUPPORTING  A  client's  CAUSE 

Nothing  operates  more  certainly  to  create 
or  to  foster  popular  prejudice  against  lawyers 
as  a  class,  and  to  deprive  the  profession  of 
that  full  measure  of  public  esteem  and  con- 
fidence which  belongs  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  than  does  the  false  claim, 
often  set  up  by  the  unscrupulous  in  defense 
of  questionable  transactions,  that  it  is  the 


duty  of  the  lawyer  to  do  whatever  may  enable 
him  to  succeed  in  winning  his  client's  cause. 
•  •  •  •  » 

The  lawyer  owes  "entire  devotion  to  the 
Interest  of  the  client,  warm  zeal  in  the  main- 
tenance and  defense  of  his  rights  and  the 
exertion  of  his  utmost  learnings  and  ability," 
to  the  end  that  nothing  be  taken  or  be  with- 
held from  him,  save  by  the  rules  of  law 
legally  applied.  No  fear  of  Judicial  disfavor 
or  public  unpopularity  should  restrain  him 
from  the  full  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  the 
Judicial  forum  the  client  Is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  any  and  every  remedy  and  defense 
that  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  he  may  expect  his  lawyer  to  assert  every 
such  remedy  or  defense.  But  it  is  stead- 
fastly to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
trust  of  the  lawyer  is  to  be  performed  within 
and  not  without  the  bounds  of  the  law.  The 
office  of  attorney  does  not  permit,  much  less 
does  it  demand  of  him  for  any  client,  viola- 
tion of  law  or  any  manner  of  fraud  or  chicane. 
He  must  obey  his  own  conscience  and  not 
that  of  his  client. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
questions  that  came  to  my  mind  I  raise 
again,  not  having  in  mind  any  charges 
but  merely  as  a  layman  who  feels  very 
humble  as  he  approaches  the  bar  of  these 
great  jurists  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  almost  feel  that  it  is  sacrilegious  even  to 
ask  these  questions,  but  I  presume  to  dare 
to  do  it. 

In  the  questioning,  this  point  was 
raised : 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Newmyer,  was  there 
any  oflfer  made  to  Jean,  the  widow  of  Melvln, 
for  a  settlement  of  $90,000  or  thereabouts  as 
her  husband's  share  of  the  Harry  Vincr 
estate? 

Mr.  Newmyer.  I  do  not  recall  such. 

Continuing  reading,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  asked: 

In  other  words,  If  you  will  pardon  me  so  I 
wiU  understand,  the  $90,000  may  have  been 
an  offer  at  a  time  when  slie— wlien  his  estate 
had  less  than  its  share  of  the  outstanding 
stock  In  the  company,  and  prior  to  the  time 
that  they  undertook  to  equalize  it  so  each 
would  have  an  equal  share. 

If  they  were  trying  to  procure  It  then,  they 
may  have  very  well— what  was  in  her  name 
at  that  time  or  what  was  in  the  estate's 
name — offered  the  $90,000,  but- after  It  was 
equalized,  it  was  worth 

Senator  Hruska.  That  is  what  I  thought 
Mr.  Newmyer  said,  that  prior  to  the  time  that 
that  long-range  plan  to  equalize  on  a  one- 
third  basis  for  each  third  brother,  maybe 
Melvln's  estate  had  those  shares,  had  only 
enough  shares  in  it,  to  equalize  $90,000  In 
value.  I  do  not  know  that  any  offer  was 
made. 

Senator  McClellan.  He  says  no  offer  there 
I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hruska.  Would  that  have  been 
true? 

Mr.  Bress.  If  I  may  Interject,  I  have 
learned  about  this  In  the  last  few  days  be- 
cause I  am  concerned.  It  is  my  impression, 
which  is  all  hearsay,  that  there  never  was 
any  $90,000  offer. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  Mr.  Bress' 
testimony  before  what  we  may  call  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  Octo- 
ber 12. 

Now  I  read  that,  and  then  I  examined 
a  deposition  which  Is  on  record  in  the 
district  court,  filed  there  December  5, 
1955.  imder  Civil  Action  No.  2805-55;  and 
this  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Sundlun. 
the  attorney  for  the  widow: 

Are  you  aware  that  the  executors  acting 
through  your  office,  have  filed  a  copy  of  an 
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Inventory  of  his  assets  In  which  Melvin 
Vlner's  stock  Is  roughly  valued  at  about 
$183,000? 

Mr.  Bress.  Would  you  let  ine  see  the  docu- 
ment to  which  you  refer? 

It  is  correct  that  you  were  furnished  with 
a  list  of  assets  of  the  estate  of  Melvin  Viner 
by  my  office  through  Mr.  Alvin  L.  Newmyer, 
which  was  a  preliminary  Inventory  as 
furnished  to  our  firm  by  the  accounting  firm 
of  (Councilor.  Buchanan,  Mitchell  &  Hayes. 
And  the  figures  $183,657.11,  representing  the 
book  value  as  of  December  31. 1954,  of  the  229 
shares  of  stock  in  Arcade-Sunshine  Co.  which 
were  in  the  name  of  Melvin  Viner. 

I  will  skip  a  little — perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter read  it  all.  This  is  Mr.  Sundlun 
again: 

Now,  as  an  ofllcer  and  director  of  the 
corporation,  do  you  know  whether  the  book 
value  of  that  stock  changed  markedly  be- 
tween December  31.  1954,  and  January  8, 
1955? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  not 
think  that  it  changed  at  all. 

Question.  Then  is  this  book  value  referred 
to  in  the  management  and  survivorship 
agreement  for  the  pvirposes  of  settling  the 
price  of  any  stock  purcliased  under  tlie  man- 
agement and  survivorship  agreement? 

Answer.  I  believe  so.  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  book  value.  The  firm  has  had  the 
same  CPA's  running  their  affairs  for  many, 
many  years.  They  were  there  before  Decem- 
ber 1954.  and  they  are  still  there. 

Question.  And  one-half  of  this  book  value 
wliich  is  reported  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $91,000.  would  it  not? 

Answer.  Tlie  arithmetic  is  right. 

Question.  And  If  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  to  require  payment  of  one-third 
casli.  this  would  require  a  payment  of  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30.000  and  some  odd  dollars, 
would  it  not? 

Answer.  Tliat  is  right. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  have  taken  any  steps 
to  make  any  such  payment  to  the  estate  of 
Melvin  A.  Viner? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  did. 

Question.  What  steps  did  they  take? 

Answer.  Within  the  time  provided  for  In 
the  contract  the  corporation  delivered  to  the 
executors  a  check  for  that  amount,  for  the 
amount  of  the  downpayment,  and  a  note 
for  the  balance,  payable  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Question.  And  that  check  was  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $30,000? 

Answer.  $30,000. 

Question.  And  If  the  agreement  is  en- 
forced and  carried  out,  is  it  your  understand- 
ing that  the  income  from  the  $30,000  plus 
the  annual  payments  required  over  a  15-year 
period  would  be  the  sole  compensation  pay- 
able to  the  estate  of  Melvin  A.  Viner  from  his 
Interest  in  Arcade-Sunshine  Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  Newmyer.  I  think  your  question  Is 
objectionable.  It  calls  for  the  witness  to 
give  a  legal  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  the  witness  was  David 
G.  Bress.  David  G.  Bress  was  the 
one  who  was  giving  the  deposition 
in  which  he  said  they  had  offered 
this  $90,000.  Now  why  did  he  say 
there  was  no  such  offer?  How  could 
the  facts  quoted  above  be  reconciled  with 
the  following  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Bress  to  the  committee. 

If  I  may  Interject,  I  have  learned  about 
this  in  the  last  few  days  because  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  is  my  Impression,  which  is  all 
hearsay,  that  there  never  was  any  $90,000 
aster. 

'~  This  is  the  same  Mr.  Bress  who  did  not 
know  who  his  client  was  that  he  was 
representing. 
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I  understand  that  this  discrepancy  in 
his  testimony  was  read  to  Mr.  Bress,  and 
in  his  testimony  yesterday  he  claimed 
that  he  had  not  understood  the  question 
at  that  time. 

The  question  was  clear. 

I  shall  not  put  his  explanation  in  the 
Record.  As  a  layman  I  cannot  under- 
stand it. 

Those  are  not  all  the  points  raised  con- 
cerning the  $90,000  in  the  official  record. 
We  find  references  other  than  Mr.  Eiess' 
statement. 

I  read  now  from  the  court  records 
filed  Januai-y  15,  1957,  in  the  final  settle- 
ment. This  statement  is  made  by  Ivlr. 
Simdlim: 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Melvin  Viner  fam- 
ily at  the  time  of  death  was  valued  at  $181.- 
000.  Subject  to  the  management  and  sur- 
vivorship agreement  It  would  have  been  paid 
for  at  half  of  book  value  or  roughly  $90,000. 
The  terms  of  the  management  and  survivor- 
ship agreement  required  pajrmeut  to  be  one- 
third  cash  and  the  balance  in  a  15-year  xm- 
secured  note.  So  that  payment  would  have 
been  made  of  one  $30,000  cash  and  the  bal- 
ance to  be  paid  over  15  years  at  the  rate  of 
$4,000  a  year,  principal. 

Yet  Mr.  Bress  denies  any  knowledge 
of  any  such  an  offer  as  $90,000. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  V^rtLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just 
a  moment.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  can  enlighten  us  further  on 
this  question.  Perhaps  he  can  give  us 
the  benefit  of  a  fifth  hearing  with  Mr. 
Bress.     Maybe   there   has   been   one. 

It  appears  to  me,  as  a  layman,  that 
those  two  statements  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. I  believe  that  same  position  was 
taken  by  two  members  of  the  committee 
when  they  read  it  in  the  beginning.  They 
felt  that  this  required  an  answer.  It  is 
one  of  the  points  to  consider  because  it 
shows  the  importance  of  tlie  committee 
having  gone  into  this  matter;  not  that 
this  is  a  major  factor,  let  me  make  that 
clear.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  major 
factor,  but  I  point  it  out  to  show  the  for- 
g3tfulness  of  Mr.  Bress.  This  offer  was 
made;  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  had  in  mind 
when  he  asked  the  question,  even  though 
Mr.  Bress  or  Mr.  Newmyer  may  not  have 
had  it  in  mind  when  they  answered  the 
question.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  it 
is  this  offer  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska had  m  mind,  and  I  think  he  will 
admit  that  he  did  not  feel  he  got  a  suffi- 
cient answer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  referred  to  a  deposition  of 
December  5.  from  which  he  read.  The 
portion  which  he  read  he  uses  as  a  basis 
for  saying  an  offer  of  $90,000  was  made  to 
the  widow  for  settlement  of  her  estate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
merely  read  what  he  said. 

Ml-.  HRUSKA.  I  respectfully  differ 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator,  be- 
cause he  has  several  times  referred  to  an 
offer  which  was  made.  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  to  read  any  portion  of  that  depo- 
sition which  refers  to  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment for  $90,000. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  will 
read  it  again. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  infers 
and  tries  to  imply 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  the  delivery  of  the  check  for  $30,000 
and  a  note  of  $60,000  was  not  an  offer  of 
settlement.  It  was  the  delivery  of  those 
documents  to  the  survivor  of  the  estate 
pursuant  to  the  contract  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  three  brothers.  It 
was  done  because  there  was  a  time  limit 
within  which  the  tender  would  have  to 
be  made  in  order  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  should  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not 
offered,  nor  were  the  documents  offered, 
in  the  nature  of  a  settlement  to  the  widow 
of  her  estate.  That  question  was  fully 
settled  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Newmyer, 
Mr.  Bress.  and  Mr.  Philipson.  Their 
testimony  was  that  there  was  no  offer  of 
$90,000.  The  only  thing  that  happened 
under  the  contract  was  the  tendering  of 
the  check  and  note,  m  compliance  with 
the  agreement,  and  it  was  not  given  by 
way  of  an  offer  of  full  and  final  settle- 
ment. 

"Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  one 
said  it  was  a  full  and  final  settlement. 
I  did  say  it  was  an  offer  of  settlement, 
and  it  was.  That  was  the  question.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska offered  me  a  check  for  $30,000 
and  a  note  for  $60,000.  I  would  consider 
it  an  offer  of  settlement. 

On  another  point  I  understand  that  in 
the  testimony  yesterday  both  Viner 
brothers  admitted  they  had  testified 
falsely  in  giving  the  deposition.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

I  read  from  page  104.  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  was 
questioning  Leonard  Viner: 

Senator  Hruska.  Now,  when  your  deposi- 
tion was  taken  in  December  1955,  you  an- 
swered that  those  stock  certificates  were 
sig^ned  as  of  the  dates  they  bore.  When  did 
you  first  become  aware  that  you  were  er- 
roneous in  tliat  answer? 

Mr.  Viner.  Senator,  I  will  be  honest  with 
you,  that  I  was  very  emotionally  distrjiught. 
and  1  was  very  confused  that  day.  I  had 
lost  a  lot  of  sleep  over  my  brother.  That  Is 
no  apKjlogy.  When  I  found  out  later  that  I 
was  in  error.  I  immediately  corrected  it,  sir. 

When  his  brother  was  testifying  yes- 
terday before  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  asked  Robert  Viner  this 
question: 

Senator  Hrxtska.  You  also  gave  an  answer 
in  the  deposition  of  December  5  that  the 
certificates  had  been  signed  on  the  dates 
they  bore,  which  was  an  Incorrect  answer. 
When  did  you  first  discover  that  it  was  an 
Incorrect  answer? 

Mr.  Viner.  I  knew  It  was  incorrect  when 
I  gave  it. 

Senates'  Hextska.  You  did? 

Mr.  Vines.  Yes,  sir. 

Both  these  men — clients  of  David 
Bress — admit  they  lied  under  oath,  yet 
Mr.  Bress  disclaims  any  responsibility. 

His  firm  did  try  to  get  the  official  re- 
porter to  make  a  change  in  the  record 
without  notifying  either  the  widow's 
lawyer  or  the  court. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  relationship  has 
Mr.  Bress  to  the  question  whether  the 
answers  that  were  given  were  true  or 
false?  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  what 
connection  Mr.  Bress  had  with  the  false 
answers? 

Mr."  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Bress  was  their  attorney.  I  know  that 
the  Bar  Association  has  a  code  of  ethics 
with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  lawyer 
and  client.  He  is  not  supposed  to  sit 
back  and  let  his  clients  commit  perjury. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  record  will  show 
that  as  soon  as  the  falsity  of  those  an- 
swers was  made  known  to  Mr.  Bress,  he 
insisted  that  steps  be  taken  immediately 
to  have  them  corrected.  He  did  what 
any  lawyer  would  have  done  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  How 
soon  did  he  do  it?    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Shortly  after  the  dep- 
osition had  been  given  and  written  up. 
It  was  either  Mr.  Newmyer  or  Mr.  Phil- 
ipson,  his  associate,  who  pointed  out  that 
there  were  false  answers  in  the  testi- 
mony which  they  signed  as  to  the  date 
on  the  certificates  they  signed.  Mr. 
Bress  immediately  said  steps  must  be 
taken  to  correct  those  answers,  so  the 
canons  of  ethics  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  were  complied  with. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  the 
Senator  sure?  Since  we  are  dealing  with 
facts  only— the  Senator  has  no  proof 
other  than  his  statement.  What  was  the 
date? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAIVIS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Bress  told  the  committee  they 
were  corrected  10  months  before  the 
settlement.  The  fact  is  the  final  agree- 
ment on  the  changes  was  not  approved 
until  about  4  weeks  before  settlement. 

What  was  the  understanding  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  had,  that  it  was 
cleared  up  quickly?  The  record  does  not 
show  such  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  I  remember,  the 
depositions  were  filed  either  in  the  latter 
part  of  January  or  the  first  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  it  was  at  that  time  that  the 
corrections  were  made  in  the  record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sure 
the  corrections  were  made  in  the  record; 
but  they  were  not  accepted  by  both  sides 
until  nearly  a  year  later. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  motion  was  filed 
pursuant  to  rule  30(e)  of  the  court  rules, 
and  that  was  pending,  as  to  acceptance 
by  the  court,  before  the  changes  had 
been  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
changes  had  not  been  accepted  by  the 
court. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  by  the  court,  but 
certainly,  considering  Mr.  Bress'  con- 
nection with  the  testimony,  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  there  had  been  compli- 
ance with  the  canons  of  ethics,  and  that 
Mr.  Bress  did  the  right  thing,  and  did  it 
promptly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  admit  that 
Bress  was  an  attorney  of  record. 


Yet  he  did  not  notify  either  the  widow 
or  her  attorney  that  new  stock  certifi- 
cates had  been  issued  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  backdated  4  years  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  were  issued 
while  he  was  living.  His  two  clients  had 
lied  about  this  point  when  asked  about 
the  transaction  under  oath  and  yet  am  I 
to  understand  that  the  committee  sees 
nothing  wrong  and  is  willing  to  accept 
Mr.  Bress*  statement  that — "well  maybe 
it  was  wrong  but  I  did  not  know  about  It." 
In  my  opinion  had  this  fraudulent  trans- 
action not  been  discovered  by  the 
widow's  attorney  she  would  have  been 
defrauded  of  her  rightful  estate. 

Mr.  Bress  was  giving  a  deposition 
the  same  day  that  the  Viner  brothers 
gave  a  deposition  in  which  they  admit 
they  gave  false  testimony — and  we  might 
as  well  use  the  word  "perjury."  Mr. 
Bress  was  not  in  the  room  at  that  time. 
I  believe  he  had  left  after  he  gave  his 
deposition,  but  it  was  called  to  his  atten- 
tion promptly. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  office,  he 
was  told  about  it,  and  we  are  told  he  took 
immediate  steps  to  have  it  corrected. 

Did  he  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
widow  or  her  attorney  the  fact  that  er- 
roneous statements  had  been  made?  He 
did  not.  Did  he  advise  the  court  at  that 
time  that  his  clients  had  made  errone- 
ous statements?  He  did  not.  Did  he 
try  to  have  this  perjured  statement 
corrected?  He  did.  He  tried  to  get  the 
court  reporter  to  change  the  records 
Without  notifying  the  court. 

Would  it  not  be  a  proper,  normal  step 
to  notify  the  com-t  and  the  widow's  at- 
torney? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  When  the  deposition 
is  written  up  by  the  court  reporter  it 
is  then  submitted  to  the  witness  for  his 
reading  and  signature.  It  is  not  a  depo- 
sition until  that  occurs. 

When  the  depositions  were  submitted 
to  the  witnesses,  as  I  understand,  both 
witnesses,  it  was  testified — and  the  rec- 
ord so  shows — changed  those  answers  in 
the  record,  as  filed  in  the  court.  The  dep- 
ositions were  filed  in  court.  That  is  a 
public  record  of  the  depositions.  It  is 
free  to  the  world.  It  is  a  public  rec- 
ord. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened,  and 
that  is  what  is  testified  to  in  the  deposi- 
tion. 

But  I  should  like  to  come  back  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  connection  between 
the  falsity  of  those  answers  and  Mr. 
Bress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  he  let  me  outline  the  questions  in 
my  mind  and  then  if  he  wishes  he  can 
rise  and  say,  "I,  as  a  practicing  attorney 
in  Nebraska,  would  handle  the  estate  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  did  Mr. 
Bress;  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it;  and 
I  would  do  it." 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka that  Mr.  Bress  himself  told  the  com- 
mittee he  thought  they  made  a  mistake 
in  issuing  these  stock  certificates  with- 
out notifying  the  court. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
yield. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  real- 
ize the  tremendous  responsibility  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  as 
spokesman  for  the  committee, 

I  have  a  right  to  outline  these  ques- 
tions, and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
as  counsel  for  the  defense,  can  respond! 

As  I  recall  it  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, in  my  office  said  that  he,  too,  had 
a  question  about  the  $90,000  and  wanted 
to  ask  Mr.  Bress  about  It.  But  now  he 
is  satisfied. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  after  addressing  a  question  to 
him 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  yes. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
in  order.  But  when  the  Senator  refers 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  says 
afterward  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
"Would  not  he  have  done  it  that  way?" 
the  answer  is  that  I  would  not  have  done 
it  that  way. 

Show  me  a  lawyer  who  has  not  made 
a  mistake  and  I  will  show  the  Senator 
a  lawyer  who  has  not  tried  a  case  or  prac- 
ticed law. 

Where  is  the  culpability?  Where  is 
the  connection  of  all  of  this  with  Mr. 
Bress?    Where  is  the  culpability? 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
should  proceed  with  his  normal  questions, 
and  then  I  shall  take  the  floor  and  try 
to  answer  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  Viner  died  on  January  8, 1955.  and 
on  January  24  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Bress  filed  a  motion  to  probate  the  will. 

On  the  same  date  he  filed  a  document 
asking  the  court  that  he  be  appointed  to 
represent  both  the  brothers  and  the 
widow.    He  was  representing  both. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
correct  chronology  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  documents  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  ask,  first,  that  the  January  24,  1955, 
document  be  printed  in  the  Record,  when 
Mr.  Bress  filed  the  will  for  probate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testamentary 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Cotirt  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  holding  probate  court] 
PETmoN  FOR  Probate  of  Will  and  Letters 

(In  re  estate  of  Melvln  A.  Viner,  deceased — 
AdminlBtratlon  No.  86960) 
The   petition   of   Leonard    R.    Viner    and 
Robert   L.    Viner   respectfully   represents   to 
this  Honorable  Court  as  follows: 

1.  That  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, of  adult  age,  and  not  under  any 
legal  dlsablUty,  and  they  make  this  applica- 
tion as  the  executors  nominated  in  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  above-named  de- 
cedent. 

2.  That  Melvln  A.  Viner,  late,  an  adult  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  domiciled  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  died  on  the  8th  day  of 
January.  1955,  leaving  a  paper  In  the  nature 
of  a  la£t  will  and  testament,  bearing  date 
the  9th  day  of  September,  1953  In  which 
these   petitioners   are   named   as   executors, 
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which  said  will  Is  now  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Register  of  Wills  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  that  no  other  paper  In  the 
nature  of  testamentary  disposition  of  the 
decedent's  estate  has  been  found,  although 
search  has  been  made,  and  these  petitioners 
believe  that  the  above  mentioned  paper  is  in 
fact  the  last  will  and  testament  of  said 
decedent. 

3.  That  said  testator  was  survived  by  his 
widow,  Jeanne  S.  Viner,  an  adult,  who  re- 
sides in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by 
two  minor  children;  a  son  Michael  A.  Viner, 
age  10  (born  on  February  27.  1944).  and  a 
daughter,  Karen  Viner,  age  7  (born  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1947).  Snld  two  minor  children 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  their 
mother  at  the  Westchester  Apartments,  4000 
Cathedral  Avenvie,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Said  testator  was  also  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Ray  Viner,  2480  16th  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C,  and  by  his  two 
brothers,  the  petitioners  herein. 

4.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  said  testator 
vf.^s  not  seized  of  any  real  estate  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  a  certain  coop- 
erative apartment  designated  as  645B,  West- 
ch-oter  Apartments,  4000  Cathedral  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  purchased  by  him 
In  December  1953.  at  a  cost  of  $5,600  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  has  paid  approximately 
$700,  which  represents  his  equity  therein. 

5.  Said  testator  was  possessed,  at  the  time 
of  hlG  death,  of  personal  property  having  a 
total  estimated  value  of  $300,000  and  consist- 
ing of  cash  In  bank,  securities  and  notes 
receivable. 

6.  The  debts  of  the  decedent  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  expenses  of  his  last  Illness  and 
funeral,  estimated  at  $5,000. 

Wherefore,  petitioners  pray,  as  follows: 

1.  That  citation  may  i.ssue  agninst  the 
above  named  heirs  at  law  and  next  of  kin. 

2.  That  guardian  r.d  litem  be  appointed 
to  represent  the  minors,  Michael  A.  Viner 
and  Karen  Viner  at  the  hearing  of  the  ap- 
plication to  admit  the  will  to  probate. 

3.  That  said  paper  writing,  dated  the  9th 
day  of  September  1953,  be  admitted  to  pro- 
bate and  record  as  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Melvin  A.  Viner,  deceased,  as  to 
both  real  and  personal  properly. 

4.  That  letters  tcolamentary  issue  to  these 
petitioners  as  the  executors  named  in  the 
will. 

5.  And  for  such  other  and  further  relief 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require  and 
to  tliis  Honorable  Court  shall  seem  proper. 

Leonard   R.    Viner, 
I  Robert  L.  Viner. 

Nkwmter  &  Bress, 
David  G.   Bress, 
Attorneys  for  Petitioners. 

District  of  Columbia,  SS: 

We,  the  undersigned.  Leonard  R.  Viner 
and  Robert  L.  Viner,  solemnly  swear  that 
we  have  read  the  foregoing  and  annexed 
petition  by  us  subscribed  and  know  the  con- 
tents thereof;  that  the  facts  therein  stated 
of  our  personal  knowledge  are  true  and  those 
stated  upon  information  and  belief  we  be- 
lieve to  be  true. 

.  Leonard   R.   Viner. 

I  RoDERT  L.  Viner. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
19 Lh  day  of  January  1955. 

Hugh  H.  Creamer, 
Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 

I  personally  guarantee  the  payment  of 
costs  amounted  to  $15. 

David  G.  Bress. 

Attorney. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  docu- 
ment which  Mr.  Bress  filed  as  the  attor- 
ney for  the  widow  and  the  brother  be 
printed.  This  Is  under  the  date  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  1955. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Holding  Probate  Court] 

Consent  To  Probate  and  Nominal 
Special  Undertaking 

(In  re  estate  of  Melvln  A.  Viner,  deceased — 
Administration  No.  86960) 

We.  the  undersigned,  being  adults  and  the 
only  heirs  at  law  and  next  of  kin  of  Melvin 
A.  Viner,  deceased,  having  read  and  being 
fully  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
Will  of  said  decedent  bearing  date  the  9th 
day  of  September,  1953,  and  having  read  and 
being  fully  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  petition  of  Leonard  R.  Viner  and  Robert 
L.  Viner  for  the  probate  and  record  of  said 
Will  and  for  other  purposes,  bearing  date 
the  — th  day  of  January,  1955,  do  hereby 
waive  citation  or  notice  by  publication 
insofar  as  we  are  concerned  and  hereby 
expressly  waive  right  to  the  file  a  caveat  to 
said  Will,  and  we  do  hereby  consent 
and  request  as  follows:  That  the  said 
Will  bearing  date  the  9th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1953,  be  admitted  to  probate  and  record 
as  a  Will  of  real  and  personal  property;  that 
letters  testamentary  be  granted  to  Leonard 
R.  Viner  and  Robert  L.  Viner  as  the  executors 
nominated  in  said  Will;  and  that  said  execu- 
tors be  permitted  to  qualify  by  giving  a  spe- 
cial undertaking,  and  that  the  penalty  of 
said  special  undertaking  be  fixed  by  the 
Court  in  a  nominal  amount  only,  and  with- 
out regard  to  protection  of  our  several  lega- 
cies or  interests  in  said  estate. 

Dated  at  Washington,  D.C,  this  — tli  day  of 
January.  1955. 

Jeanne  S.  Viner, 

Widow. 

Witness:   David  G.  Bress 

Ray  Viner, 

IHotfier. 

Witness:  David  G.  Bress 

Leonard  R.  Viner, 

Brother. 

Witness:  David  G.  Bress 

Robert  L.   Viner, 

Brother. 

Witness:  Hvigh  H.  Cramer 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
following  day  the  Bress  law  firm  bought 
100  blank  stock  certificates.  They  were 
still  representing  the  widow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
voice for  these  stock  certificates  pur- 
chased by  Newmyer  &  Bress  be  printed 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chas.  G.  Stott  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Stationers  and  Office  Outfitters, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Invoice  number:  06625. 

Date  sold:  January  25,  1955. 

Sold  by:  H?inly. 

Charge. 

Sold  to :  Newmyer  and  Bress : 

Deliver  to  Rust  Building. 

Quantity  ordered:  100  No.  509  Goes  certifi- 
cates; $6  a  hundred;  sales  tax,  12  cents; 
total  $6.12. 

Received  the  above  items  in  good  condi- 
tion: 

Nev/mver  &  Bress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
stock  certificates  were  reissued  and  dated . 
back  4  years  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  widow.  Remember  these  stocks  were 
part  of  an  estate.  Mr.  Bress  admits 
now  tliat  she  should  liave  been  notified. 


It  was  at  the  end  of  February  that  Mr. 
Bress  was  removed  as  attorney  for  the 
widow  and  Mr.  Sundlim  was  brought  in. 

Three  days  later,  on  March  10,  1955, 
the  Bress  law  firm,  through  Mr.  Philip- 
son,  wrote  to  the  Goes  Lithograph  Co.  in 
Chicago,  asking  whether  there  was  any 
way  that  stock  certificates  purchased 
then  could  be  distinguished  from  certifi- 
cates purchased  several  years  before. 
They  had  already  issued  the  certificates, 
signed  them  in  1955.  and  dated  back  to 
1950.  Under  oath  both  brothers  denied 
that  but  later  admitted  they  lied.  Mr. 
Philipson  sat  there  and  knew  about  it 
while  they  gave  their  false  statements. 
As  Mr.  Bress'  partner,  he  was  taking  his 
place  at  the  depositions. 

The  bar  association  says  that  a  lawyer 
should  use  his  best  effort  to  restrain  and 
prevent  his  client  from  giving  false  tes- 
timony, and  if  a  client  persists  in  such 
wrongdoing,  the  lawyer  should  terminate 
the  relationship. 

Yet  the  attorney  taking  the  place  of 
Mr.  Bress  sat  there  while  this  perjured 
statement  was  given  and  made  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter tijat  Mr.  Philipson,  representing  the 
Bress  law  firm,  wrote  to  the  Goes  Litho- 
graph Co.  asking  whether  anybody  who 
looked  at  the  certificate  could  tell  they 
did  wrong,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Newmyer  &  Bress. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  10, 1955. 
Goes  Lithograph  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  Enclosed  is  a  stock  certificate 
blank  which  I  have  purchased  from  a  local 
stationery  store.  I  have  been  using  this  par- 
ticular form  for  several  years. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  year  in  which 
you  first  manufactured  and  sold  in  the 
Washington  area  this  particular  form  Goes 
509  In  its  present  appearance.  (If  there  has 
ever  been  any  change  In  appearance.) 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  know,  if  pos- 
sible, the  date  when  this  particular  blank 
which  is  enclosed  herewith  was  manufac- 
tured and  sold  In  the  Washington  area. 

Your  cooperation  in  furnishing  this  Infor- 
mation promptly  will  be  appreciated.   , 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

Albert  Philipsok. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
lithograph  company  replied  and  stated 
in  effect  that  they  had  been  using  this 
form  since  1927  and  there  was  no  way 
anybody  could  tell  it.  I  ask  that  their 
reply  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

With  this  letter  the  firm  of  Mr.  Bress 
felt  safe.  They  did  not  think  they  could 
be  caught  substituting  certificates  by 
backdating  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  15,  1955. 
Newmyer  &  Bress, 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention:   Albert  Philipson.) 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  received  your  letter  of 
March  10  and  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  give 
'you   all   of   the   information   you   have   re- 
quested pertaining  to  our  No.  509  certificate 
blank. 

However,  our  records  indicate  that  the  cer- 
tificates   were    published    and    copyrighted 
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April  1,  1927,  and  we  received  the  copies  from 
the  Copyright  Office  April  4,  1927,  under  en- 
try class  KXXc  No.  224845.  However,  we 
have  no  way  of  determining  when  these  cer- 
tificates were  first  sold  in  the  Washington 
area. 

In  checking  our   records  we  do  not  find 
that    the   design   has   been   changed    In   any 
shape  or  form  since  the  date  of  publication. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Goes  Lithographing  Co. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Subse- 
quently, the  attorney  for  the  widow  was 
getting  more  suspicious  of  these  docu- 
ments. He  suspicioned  that  they  may 
have  been  printed  or  issued  after  the 
death  of  the  man  and  that  they  may 
have  been  postdated. 

Therefore,  he  checked  further  with  the 
printing  company  to  see  if  there  was  not 
some  way  that  they  could  tell.  At  first 
they  repeated  what  they  had  said  before, 
that  there  was  no  way  of  telling.  Then 
someone  mentioned  that  they  had 
changed  their  printing  processes  whereby 
it  could  be  detected  if  the  certificates  had 
been  printed  since  1953. 

Mr.  Sundlun  then  came  back  and  es- 
tablished that  the  Bress  firm  had  bought 
some  new  stock  certificates,  and  he  had 
them  examined  by  the  lithograph  com- 
pany in  Chicago.  The  manager  of  the 
company  gave  them  an  affidavit  to  the 
effect  that  the  certificates,  in  question, 
which  bore  the  date  of  1951,  before  the 
date  of  death  of  Mr.  Viner,  were  the  new 
certificates  and  had  been  purchased  by 
the  Bress  law  firm.  They  had  been  dated 
back  as  though  they  had  been  issued 
prior  to  the  death. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  affi- 
davit be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  certifi- 
cate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  certifi- 
cate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AVFIDAVIT 

State   of  HUnols,    County  of  Cook,   ss: 

Now  comes  Charles  B.  Goes  III  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  that: 

He  Is  the  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Goes  Lithographing  Co.,  42  West  6l8t 
Street.  Chicago.  111.,  that  the  Goes  Co.  pro- 
duces a  blank  stock  certificate  No.  509.  that 
such  certificate  is  green  on  its  back  and 
green  with  a  black  eagle,  black  description 
blanks  and  black  lettering  on  Its  face;  that 
on  March  11,  1955,  the  Goes  Co.  received  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  "Goes  Lithograph 
Co.",  dated  March  10.  1955.  written  on  the 
letterhead  of  Newmyer  &  Bress,  1001  15th 
Street.  NW..  Washington  5.  D.C..  signed  by 
Albert  Phillpson.  and  stating: 

"Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  a  stock  certificate 
blank  which  I  have  purchased  from  a  local 
stationery  store.  I  have  been  using  this 
particular  form  for  several  years. 

"I  would  like  to  know  the  year  in  which 
you  first  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  this  particular  form  Goes  509 
In  its  present  appearance  (if  there  has 
ever  been  any  change  in  appearance). 

"In  eiddltlon.  I  wotUd  like  to  know  if  pos- 
sible the  date  when  this  particular  blank 
which  Is  enclosed  herewith  was  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  the  Washington  area. 

"Your  cooperation  in  furnishing  this  in- 
formation promptly  will  be  appreciated." 

That  on  March  15,  1955,  the  Goes  Co.  re- 
plied to  said  letter  by  writing  Newmyer  & 


Bress,  1001  15th  Street  NW..  Washington  5, 
D.C..  Attention:  Albert  Phillpson,  and  stat- 
ing that: 

"Dear  Sir:  We  have  received  your  letter  of 
March  10  and  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  give 
you  all  of  the  information  you  have  request- 
ed pertaining  to  our  No.  509  certificate  blank. 
"However,  our  records  indicate  that  the 
certificates  were  published  and  copyrighted 
April  1,  1927,  and  we  received  the  copies  from 
the  copyright  office  April  4,  1927,  under  entry 
class  KXXc  No.  224845.  However,  we  have 
no  way  of  determining  when  these  certifi- 
cates were  first  sold  in  the  Washington  area. 
"In  checking  our  records  we  do  not  find 
that  the  design  has  been  changed  in  any 
shape  or  form  since  the  date  of  publication." 
That  while  the  Goes  Co.  has  been  produc- 
ing said  stock  certificate  509  since  1927,  the 
manufacturing  process  for  such  certificate 
was  changed  in  1952.  That  up  until  1953 
stock  certificate  No.  509  was  produced  by 
hand  transfer  press  plate  system  that  com- 
mencing in  1953  and  since,  stock  certificate 
No.  509  has  been  produced  by  a  photocom- 
posed  press  plate  system,  that  the  two  sys- 
tems are  quite  different,  and  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  recognize  stock  certificates  made  un- 
der each  system  because  of  the  differences 
existing  between  such  certificates. 

That  according  to  the  books  and  records 
of  the  Goes  Co.  the  proof  of  stock  certificate 
No.  509  for  production  under  the  photocom- 
posed  press  plate  system  was  not  approved  In 
the  Goes  Co.  until  March  12,  1952,  that  the 
first  press  plate  for  such  certificate  was  not 
made  up  until  March  13,  1952,  and  that  the 
first  photocomposed  press  plate  certificates 
produced  were  not  printed  until  March  6, 
1953.  and  that  it  was  therefore  not  possible 
for  any  Goes  Co.  stock  certificates  No.  509 
manufactured  by  the  photocomposed  press 
plate  system  to  be  delivered  from  the  Goes 
Co.  plant  prior  to  March  6. 1953. 

That  he  has  examined  two  Goes  Co.  stock 
certificates  No.  509,  filled  out  with  a  type- 
writer to  represent,  respectively.  84  shares 
owned  by  Michael  A.  Viner  In  the  Arcade 
Sunshine  Co.,  Inc.,  numbered  N2,  and  54 
shares  in  the  same  company  owned  by  Karen 
Viner.  numbered  N3:  that  both  such  certifi- 
cates are  dated  the  "26th  day  of  December 
A.D.  1950."  that  both  such  stock  certificates 
are  signed  by  Leonard  R.  Viner.  treasurer, 
and  Rober  L.  Viner,  vice  president,  that  both 
such  stock  certificates  bear  the  endorsement 
"transfer  of  this  stock  is  subject  to  By-Laws 
and  Agreement  of  August  17.  1949",  that 
both  such  certificates  bear  the  inked  initials 
"KB"  on  the  back  thereof,  and  that  he  has 
put  his  own  initials  "CBG"  also  on  the  back 
thereof. 

That  careful  inspection  shows  that  both 
such  certificates  were  manufactured  by  the 
Goes  Co.  under  the  photocomposed  press 
plate  system  and  therefore  were  produced 
on  or  after  March  6,  1953,  that  neither  of 
such  certificates  was  therefore  in  existence 
on  December  26,  1950,  and  that  many  obvious 
details  make  clear  that  such  two  certificates 
were  manufactured  iinder  the  photocom- 
posed press  plate  system,  including: 

1.  The  Imprint  number  on  the  Viner  cer- 
tificates is  that  which  only  appears  on  cer- 
tificates manufactvired  under  the  photocom- 
posed system. 

2.  The  fine  lines  in  the  circle  of  the  seal 
are  broken  on  certificates  produced  by  the 
hand  transfer  press  plate  system  and  un- 
broken on  the  certificates  produced  by  the 
photocompo.sed  press  plate  system,  and  the 
said  lines  on  the  Viner  certificates  are  un- 
broken. 

3.  A  defect  appears  on  the  upper  left  hand 
border  on  the  certificates  produced  by  the 
photocomposed  pre.ss  plate  system  which  does 
not  appear  on  the  certificates  produced  by 
the  hand  transfer  press  plate  syotem.  and  the 
Viner  certificates  have  such  a  defect  in  said 
place. 
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4.  The  outside  border  line  on  the  hand 
transfer  press  plate  system  is  broken,  and 
the  tint  does  not  register,  whereas  on  the 
new  photocomposed  press  plate  system  cer- 
tificates the  said  border  line  is  unbroken 
and  the  tint  does  register,  and  the  border 
line  on  the  Viner  certificates  Is  unbroken  and 
the  tint  thereon  does  register, 

5.  The  border  on  the  back  left  hand  upper 
corner  Is  approximately  one-sixteenth  of 
an  Inch  longer  on  certificates  produced  by  the 
photocomposed  press  plate  system,  and  the 
Viner  certificates  have  such  longer  border, 

6.  The  inside  beading  line  on  the  back 
right  hand  border  is  broken  on  certificates 
produced  by  the  hand  transfer  press  plate 
system,  and  unbroken  on  certificates  pro- 
duced by  the  photocomposed  press  plate  sys- 
tem, and  the  said  beading  line  on  the  Viner 
certificates  is  unbroken, 

7.  The  border  of  the  back  center  panel 
right  and  left  of  the  words  'capital  stock" 
is  different  in  that  the  design  on  such  border 
has  been  moved  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  up  or  down  on  the  certificates  produced 
by  the  photocomposed  press  plate  system, 
and  the  Viner  certificates  have  such  moved 
design  on  said  border  of  said  back  center 
panel. 

That,  In  conclusion,  In  his  opinion,  and  as 
supported  by  the  books  and  records  of  the 
Goes  Co.,  the  two  certificates  described  above 
are  certificates  produced  by  the  photocom- 
posed press  plate  system,  that  as  such  they 
were  produced  after  March  6.  1953,  and  that 
as  such  they  were  not  in  existence  on  De- 
cember 26,  1950. 

Charles  B.  Goes.  III. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
8th  day  of  September.  1955. 

"Fred  K.  RoBtTHAW.  Jr.. 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  August  23,  1958. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
being  argued  that  no  one  lost  any- 
thing by  this  fraudulent  transaction 
because  they  were  duplicate  certificates. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  TMr. 
Hrtjska]  will  agree  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  estate  it  is  not  legal  to 
postdate  certificates  or  records  and  put 
them  in  the  estate  file  as  though  they 
had  been  siprned  prior  to  the  death,  par- 
ticularly without  telling  the  court.  This 
should  have  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  court.  They  were  not  even 
marked  duplicates. 

Anj-way.  on  December  5.  a  deposition 
of  the  two  Viner  brothers  was  taken. 
It  was  around  the  end  of  December  that 
Mr.  Sundlun  said  he  notified  the  Bress 
firm  that  his  clients  had  committed 
perjvn-y  and  then  suggested  they  con- 
sider settling  the  case.  Figuratively 
speaking,  he  had  them  over  a  barrel. 
Their  witnesses  perjured  themselves  in 
their  depositions.  Now  they  would  be 
more  eager  to  sit  down  and  settle. 

I  have  overlooked  one  document  which 
I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record.  A 
statement  has  been  made  about  the  great 
efforts  which  Mr.  Bress  and  his  law  firai 
made  to  clear  up  and  straighten  out  the 
record  on  these  incorrect  statements  in 
the  depositions. 

The  fact  is  the  first  effort  the  law  firm 
took  to  clear  their  clients  of  these  pos- 
sible perjury  charges  was  to  try  to  get 
the  official  reporter  to  change  the  rec- 
ords without  the  court's  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Wayne 
Birdsell. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  affidavit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia] 

Affidavit  of  Wayne  Birdsell 

(Leonard  R.  Viner,  et  al..  plaintiffs  v.  Jeanne 

S.  Viner,  et  al.,  defendants — Civil  action 

No.  2806-55) 

Wayne  Birdsell,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says: 

1.  That  he  is  employed  by  Ward  &  Paul, 
as  office  manager; 

2.  That  on  December  5,  1955.  Mr.  Frank 
Shelburne,  employed  by  Ward  &  Paul,  was 
sent  to  1032  Washington  BuUding  to  take  a 
deposition  in   the   above-entitled   cause; 

3.  That,  after  causing  the  notes  taken  at 
the  deposition  to  be  transcribed.  Ward  & 
Paul  caused  the  typed  transcription  to  be 
sent  to  Robert  L.  Viner  and  Leonard  R.  Viner, 
for  their  signatures; 

4.  That  the  said  Robert  L.  Viner  and  Leo- 
nard R.  Viner  proffered  certain  proposed 
clianges  In  the  transcribed  copy  of  the 
deposition; 

5.  That  Ward  &  Paul  never  gave  notice  to 
Hahn  &  Sundlun,  attorneys  for  Jeanne  S. 
Viner,  opposing  party  to  Robert  L.  Viner  and 
Leonard  R.  Viner  of  the  proposed  changes  In 
the  testimony  they  gave  December  5,  1955, 
until  after  the  deposition  of  Robert  L.  Viner 
and  Leonard  R.  Viner,  taken  December  5, 
1955,  with  proposed  changes  attached,  had 
been  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Wayne  Birdsell. 
District  of  Columbia,  ss: 
Subscribed   and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
13th  day  of  February  1956. 

I  Jesse  L.  Ward,  Jr., 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  June  30,  1960. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  af- 
fidavit is  signed  by  Mr.  Birdsell,  oflBcial 
reporter  working  for  Ward  &  Paul  who 
made  the  official  transcript.  The  affi- 
davit states  that  after  the  transcript  had 
been  made,  he  was  approached  by  the 
Bress  law  firm  with  a  request  to  change 
the  testimony  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  court  or  of  counsel  representing  the 
widow.  That  was  Mr.  Brees'  first  step 
to  try  to  correct  the  record  of  testimony 
in  which  his  clients  had  perjured  them- 
selves. That  was  not  a  proper  proce- 
dure to  take.  He  should  have  promptly 
notified  the  court  and  counsel  for  the 
widow. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  various  mo- 
tions to  suppress  the  changes.  If 
changes  could  be  made  without  objection, 
why  the  delay?  Once  these  changes 
were  approved  by  the  court  the  clients  of 
Mr.  Bress'  law  firm  would  be  taken  off 
the  hook;  they  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  charge  of  having  made  perjured 
statements  in  a  deposition. 

But  the  widow's  attorney  properly  saw 
a  chance  to  use  this  leverage  to  get  a  bet- 
ter settlement  for  his  client,  the  widow, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  it. 

The  deceit  of  the  Bress  law  firm  in 
backdating  these  stock  certificates  had 
backfired. 

To  minimize  this  point  Mr.  Bress  said 
the  corrections  were  made  10  months  be- 
fore final  settlement  in  December  1956. 
In  committee  this  question  was  asked 
Mr.  Bress : 

When  did  you  first  gain  knowledge  about 
It  and  the  Issuance  of  this  stock? 


To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  gained 
knowledge  of  it  in  December  1955  after  a 
certain  deposition  was  taken  on  Decem- 
ber 5. 

In  his  most  recent  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Mr.  Bress  insisted 
that  this  dispute  over  the  perjured  testi- 
mony had  been  cleared  up  10  months 
before  final  settlement.  The  final  settle- 
ment was  in  December,  and  therefore 
this  indicated  that  this  disputed  point 
had  been  cleared  and  approved  by  the 
court  in  the  early  part  of  1956. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  testi- 
mony, when  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  October  20, 
on  this  particular  point,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
m.ony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Hruska.  There  was  opposition, 
wasn't  there,  to  an  effort  to  change  the  an- 
swer to  that  testimony  advanced  by  the  op- 
Ix)sition,  having  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
Sundlun? 

Mr.  Bress.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Hruska.  There  are  some  who  have 
reviewed  this  file  and  the  court  file  and  who 
have  knowledge  of  this  thing  say  that  the 
disclosure,  that  the  signing  of  these  N  series 
certificates  occurring  in  January  1955  after 
Melvln's  death  rather  than  being  signed  on 
the  dates  which  they  bore,  that  that  dis- 
closure and  that  finding  was  a  "a  victory  for 
Mrs.  Viner  whether  the  evidence  of  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  stock  certificate  serving  as  a 
major  lever,  if  not  the  total  lever,  in  prying 

loose  the  settlement  that  Sundlun  had  said 
had  a  value  of  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,- 
500.000.  Then  and  only  then  were  the  broth- 
ers permitteil  to  go  into  court  and  make 
changes  In  the  testimony  they  had  given  on 
December  5.  1956." 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  fact? 

Mr.  Bress.  That  Is  not  correct,  from  my 
knowledge,  because  one.  the  last  sentence  is 
patently  wrong  in  connection  with  what  you 
yourself  just  brought  out,  that  they  went 
into  court  and  made  the  changes  in  January 
or  February  of  1956.  The  settlement  wasn't 
agreed  upon  until  the  end  of  December  of 
1956.  you  see.  And  this  was  not — the  settle- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  the  changes. 
Further  than  that 

Senator  Hruska.  The  changes  were  made 
in  February  of  1956. 

Mr.  Bress.  Correct.  But  what  you  have 
said  indicated  that  they  were  permitted  to 
make  the  changes  becaiise  they  agreed  to 
settle.  That  isn't  so.  they  didn't  settle  until 
the  end  of  1956.  The  changes  had  been  made 
10  months  before  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
he  states  the  steps  that  were  made  to 
suppress  the  information  and  insist  that 
this  false  document  or  the  effort  to  sup- 
press these  perjurious  charges  had  no 
effect  on  the  settlement  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Bress  says  that  the  changes  were  ap- 
proved 8  or  10  months  prior  to  the  time 
settlement  was  made.  Actually,  settle- 
ment was  made  December  28,  1956,  and 
the  changes  in  the  depositions  were  not 
approved  by  the  Court  until  November 
21,  1956. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  agreement  of  November 
21.  1956,  of  counsel  for  both  sides  to  drop 
the  charges  or  to  drop  objections  to 
changing  the  record  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia] 

Consent    Order    Dismissing   Motions 

(Robert  L.  Viner,  et  al.,  plaintiffs  v.  Jeanne 

S.   Viner,  et  al.,  defendants — civil  action 

No. 2805-2855) 

(1)  Motion  to  suppress  changes  in  deposi- 
tion; 

(2)  Motion  to  quash  subpena  duces 
tecum. 

This  cause  came  on  for  hearlngop  (1) 
Defendants'  Motion  to  SuppreBS~CEanges  in 
Deposition  and  (2)  on  Plaintiffs'  Motion  To 
Quash  Subpena  Duces  Tecum  both  filed 
herein;  and  the  parties  having  agreed  that 
both  motions  should  be  withdrawn  and  this 
Court  being  fully  advised  in  the  premises, 
it  is.  this  2l6t  day  of  November.  1956, 

Ordered:  (1)  tlAt  Defendants'  Motion  to 
Suppress  Changes  in  Deposition  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  dismissed:  (2)  and  that 
Plaintiffs'  Motion  to  Quash  Subpena  Duces 
Tecum  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  dismissed. 
Burnita  Sheldon  Matthews, 

Judge. 
Consent: 

Newmyer  &  Bress, 

By Newmyee. 

Poster  Wood. 
Hahn  &  Sundlun, 
By  B.  G.  Sundlun. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly this  point  was  considered  in  the 
settlement,  or  at  least  it  so  appears.  The 
changes  were  made  about  the  same  time. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.     These  are 

the  court  records. 

Later  what  did  the  coiirt  say  in  ap- 
proving fees  in  the  case?  It  said  that 
counsel  for  the  widow  had  done  a  good 
job  for  his  clients.  He  had  turned  a 
case  compared  to  a  sow's  ear  into  a  silk 
purse. 

Under  the  old  agreement  the  widow 
would  have  gotten  one-half  of.  the  book 
value  of  the  stock,  which  would  have 
been  $90,000  of  a  $181,000  valuation. 
Instead  under  the  new  and  final  agree- 
ment she  got  $1V2  million. 

They  sigrned  an  agreement  restricting 
payments  to  dividends,  distribution  of 
their  own  earnings  or  any  liquidation  of 
collateral  which  secured  the  bCnd§  is- 
sued. I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion that  the  widow  got  an  extremely 
favorable  settlement,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  had  her  attorney  not  caiight 
the  Bress  law  firm  in  its  effort  to  issue 
fraudulent  stock  certificates  she  would 
have  been  deprived  of  her  rightful 
.estate. 

If  fraud  had  not  been  discovered  and 
the  court  had  proceeded  without  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  widow  un- 
der the  old  agreement,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, as  the  court  records  show,  but  that 
the  widow  would  have  collected,  at  the 
most,  on  a  fuU  basis,  $180,000  of  book 
value  against  -her  actual  collection  of 
about  $11/2  million.  I  did  not  make  up 
the  $l'/2  million  figure;  it  appears  in  the 
court  records  themselves. 

I  will  quote  Mr.  Newmyer.  Mr.  New- 
myer said: 

The  family  of  Melvin  will  receive  approxi- 
mately a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sundlun. 
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the  widow's  attorney,  to  the  court,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SUNDLUN.  Under  tWs  settlement  the 
family  receives  $30,000  for  20  years  and  $20.- 
000  for  30  years  thereafter;  In  short,  as  Mr. 
Phillpson  and  Mr.  Newmyer  have  said,  a 
total  sum  of  about  $1,500,000  as  compared 
to  the  $181,000  originally  reported. 

On  those  figures  we  submit  that  this  set- 
tlement Is  obviously  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Melvin  Vlner  family. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
statements  were  by  Mr.  Sundlun,  her 
lawyer.  Mr.  Newmyer  and  all  agreed 
that  the  widow  and  her  children  in  effect 
received  a  settlement  worth  about  $11/2 
million  instead  of  the  $180,000  first  con- 
sidered. In  the  words  of  the  court,  Mr. 
Sundlun  had  converted  a  sow's  ear  into 
a  silk  purse. 

The  court  did  not  discover  this  dupli- 
cation of  stock  certificates  as  a  result  of 
the  law  firm  of  Mr.  Bress  telling  the 
court  about  it.   Not  at  all. 

It  was  not  discovered  until  the  wid- 
ow's attorney,  through  his  research  in 
Chicago,  discovered  it  and  established 
that  the  stock  certificates  had  been  pre- 
dated. It  was  not  until  after  this  had 
been  done,  and  after  Mr.  Bress'  two  cli- 
ents had  given  perjured  testimony  that 
they  decided  that  they  would  go  ahead 
and  make  a  more  favorable  settlement. 
This  more  favorable  settlement,  con- 
trary to  the  impression  that  Mr.  Bress 
gave,  was  not  negotiated  8  or  10  months 
after  objections  to  make  those  changes 
official  in  court  had  been  withdrawn.  It 
was  done  in  the  same  period  of  Novem- 
ber-December 1956.  when  the  final  set- 
tlements were  being  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties. 

Is  this  the  way  that  estates  should  be 
handled?  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
would  stand  on  the  floor  and  say  that 
he  would  have  done  what  this  firm  of  Mr. 
Bress"  did.  Would  they  allow  their  cU- 
ents  to  commit  perjui-y  or  encourage 
them  to  prepare  some  backdated  docu- 
ments for  an  estate?  Would  they  pre- 
date them  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
they  had  been  issued  during  the  life- 
time of  the  deceased  individual. 

I  have  never  heard  before  that  it  Is 
considered  etWcal  to  permit  clients  to 
give  perjured  testimony.  Mr.  Philipson, 
Mr.  Bress'  partner,  admits  that  he  knew 
these  clients  were  lying  at  the  time. 

I  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Bress  will 
not  extend  this  same  leniency  to  wit- 
nesses if  they  make  perjured  statements. 
Certainly  a  lawyer  should  not  sit  idly  by 
and  permit  his  client  to  make  perjured 
statements. 

I  question  whether  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  stand  on 
the  floor— whether  it  be  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
or  the  Senator  from  any  other  State — 
and  say  that  he  would  permit  his  clients 
to  do  such  things. 

Certainly  a  widow  and  her  children 
should  not  have  been  defrauded  of  their 
rightful  estate  by  any  such  tactics. 

While  the  committee  may  go  along 
with  Mr.  Bress  in  his  statement  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  It,  I  cannot  accept 
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It.  They  did  call  In  as  witnesses  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Bress  law  firm  and 
his  two  clients.  Certainly  they  would 
say  they  were  innocent  of  any  intention- 
al errors. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  they  had  caUed  in 
as  witnesses  the  members  of  Mr.  Bress' 
family  they,  too,  would  have  said  the 
same  thing.  But  why  did  they  not  call 
some  other  witnesses? 

I  do  not  recall  that  any  real  testimony 
was  taken  from  anyone  on  the  other  side, 
except  the  attorney  for  the  widow.  He 
frankly  said  that  it  was  a  fraudulent 
transaction. 

I  shall  be  interested  in  seeing  whether 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee say  that  this  case  has  been  handled 
properly  or  that  in  their  own  law  firms 
they  did  things  in  this  manner,  or  that 
they  would  do  things  in  this  manner 
hereafter. 

I  hope  that  those  who  respond  will 
point  out  whether  they  feel  that  there 
was  perhaps  impropriety.  If  they  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  Impropriety  let 
us  accept  this  as  the  standard  for  the 
legal  profession,  and  that  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  justice. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  times  that  this  Senator 
has  reluctantly  taken  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  discussion. 
I  know  of  no  time  that  I  have  been  more 
reluctant  to  do  so  than  I  am  now.  I 
know  of  no  time  when  I  have  felt  as 
grievous  about  it  as  I  do  now. 

My  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  of  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  he  is  known  over  the  Nation  as  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  give  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  every  deference  on  the  ques- 
tion of  good  faith.  I  would  give  him  ev- 
ery deference  on  his  efforts  to  do  the 
right  as  he  sees  the  right.  Yet.  some  of 
his  declarations  and  statements  here 
today  have  been  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  record — not  as  he  understands 
it.  but  with  the  record  as  it  exists  in  the 
court  records,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
before  the  committee. 

Before  I  comment  on  some  of  those 
aspects,  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  par- 
ticipation in  the  hearing  on  the  Bress 
nomination  was  of  a  "pinch-hitting" 
nature. 

The  original  hearing  on  Mr.  Bress' 
nomination  was  held  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
I  was  not  present  nor  was  I  a  member 
of  that  special  committee. 

When  a  subsequent  meeting  of  that 
special  committee  was  called.  It  devel- 
oped that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
participating  in  a  hearing  on  the  nomi- 
nation for  a  district  judge  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  It  was  considered 
quite  an  important  hearing.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  did  not  feel  that  he 
could  excuse  himself  from  that  hearing. 
The  chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  asked  this  Senator  to  sit  in  the 
place  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 


the  purpose  of  hearing  a  limited  aspect 
of  the  consideration  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bress  to  be  U.S.  attorney.  That 
aspect  concerned  the  Viner  estate  case 
and  the  part  that  Mr.  Bress  allegedly 
took  therein. 

When  I  make  the  remarks  that  I  am 
about  to  make,  it  will  not  be  because  I 
love  or  respect  or  admire  John  Williams 
less.  It  will  be  because  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  some  of 
the  things  that  I  believe  they  should 
know  In  connection  with  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  Is  a  very  com- 
plicated and  a  very  extended  one.  I 
have  on  the  desk  the  original  files,  not 
in  a  single  case,  but  In  six  actions  that 
involved  this  entire  matter.  The  files, 
measured  by  a  foot  rule,  would  be  almost 
12  inches  in  height.  They  are  on  legal 
size  papers. 

I  pored  over  the  pertinent  parts  of 
this  record.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
fashion  In  which  it  developed.  I  have 
also  participated  in  examining  at  length 
the  attorneys  for  both  sides  in  the  con- 
troversy. 

I  say  advisedly  and  deliberately  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  study  which  I  made 
and  the  consideration  which  I  have  giv- 
en to  the  testimony.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  Is  nothing  of  a 
derogatory  nature  in  the  handling  of  that 
case  that  can  be  imputed  or  assigned  to 
Mr.  Bress  or  that  could  even  remotely 
reflect  badly  on  the  conflrmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bress  as  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That  Is  a  very  bald  statement,  but  I 
make  It  In  great  sincerity  and,  I  believe, 
with  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Bress,  Mr.  Phillpson,  and  Mr.  Newmyer, 
all  disclaim  responsibility. 

Will  the  Senator  comment  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Bress  law  firm  as  a 
whole  handled  the  matter?  Does  the 
Senator  make  the  same  broad  statement 
that  it  was  all  handled  properly,  consid- 
ering, first,  the  issuance  of  the  phony 
stock  certificates  and  putting  them  In 
the  estate,  but  dating  them  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  man  as  though  they  had 
been  issued  before  his  death  and  doing 
this  without  telling  the  widow?  They 
were  representing  both  sides.  Then 
there  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  who 
sat  by.  at  the  time  the  false  depositions 
were  given,  when  his  clients  made  per- 
jured statements,  statements  which  he 
knew  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  were 
false.  Was  this  a  proper  procedure  for 
any  reputable  law  firm?  Will  the  Sena- 
tor comment  further? 

I  admit  that  the  other  two  gentlemen 
are  not  up  for  confirmation,  but  the  case 
in  question  was  handled  under  the  regis- 
tration of  Mr.  Bress,  by  his  law  firm. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  Is  the  purpose  and 
the  intent  of  this  Senator  to  go  into 
all  those  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  thank 

the  Senator.    I  shall  listen  with  interest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     As  I  go  along,  if  the 

Senator  is  prompted  to  ask  for  any  par- 
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tlculars  the  lack  of  which  bothers  him.  tion.  he  was  representing  both  the  like  you  lo  have  the  stock  certificates 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accommodate  brothers  and  the  widow.  That  paper  reissued.  Here  is  a  chart  by  which  we 
j^ijn  was  filed  on  January  24.  It  was  the  fol-  have  gone,  and  this  Is  the  way  the  stock 
Mr  President,  I  shall  take  the  thing  lowing  day,  January  25,  that  his  law  firm  was  held  by  the  three  brothers  and  the 
from  the  very  beginning  went  out  and  bought  the  new  stock  cer-  members  of  the  family.  Here  also  Is  this 
Comment  has  been  made  on  the  tificates  in  order  to  substitute  them  for  equalization  agreement  dated  August  17, 
change  of  attorneys  shortly  after  the  stock  certificates  which  were  supposed  to  1949,  In  which  that  arrangement  was 
nrobate  was  handled.  This  was  a  very  have  been  lost.  They  dated  them  back  consummated  in  a  duly  executed  con- 
complex  affair.  When  Mr.  Melvin  Viner  to  make  It  appear  as  though  they  had  tract."  Under  that  agreement  each 
died  his  widow,  of  course,  had  no  place  been  issued  prior  to  the  death  of  the  man.  brother  received  one-third  of  a  number 
to  turn  except  to  the  man' who  had  rep-  Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  a  subject  upon  of  shares.  ^^  ^  ^  , 
resented  the  business  since  back  In  which  this  Senator  will  comment  in  great  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
1906  That  was  Mr  Newmyer  a  part-  detail,  and  I  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  sent  to  have  the  text  of  the  agreement 
ner  of  Mr.  Bress  at  the  time.  A  petition  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  printed  in  the  Record. 
of  probate  was  filed  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  agree- 
As  matters  went  along,  it  was  obvious,  the  Senator  will.  I  just  want  to  know,  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
not  only  to  the  widow  but  to  her  father,  does  the  Senator  consider  it  proper  to  Record,  as  follows: 
that  this  would  not  do,  because  there  slip  those  into  the  estate  after  the  man  equalization  Agreement 
were  two  surviving  brothers  who  had  is  dead,  and  date  them  back  as  though  ^hls  agreement  made  the  I7th  day  of 
claims  in  the  estate,  and  she  was  the  it  were  done  while  he  was  Uving?  August  1949  between  Melvin  A.  viner. 
widow  of  a  third  brother  who  was  Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  comment  on  Leonard  R.  viner,  and  Robert  L.  viner,  stock- 
deceased                           Orotner.    wno    was      ^^^^_  ^^^    ^  ^  ^^^   ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  senator  holders  in  Arcade  Sunshine  Co.,  Inc. 

The  father  of  the  widow  went  to  Mr.     from  I^laware  ^  ^^all  do  it  in  as  much  ^--^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  outstanding  1.670 

Newmyer  and  said.  "Mr.  Newmyer.  this     detail  as  I  can.  and  I  hope  to  ms  satis  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  common  capital  stock  of  Arcade 

won't  do.     There  is  going  to  be  a  con-     faction.                               ,,,,,•     -.r-  Sunshine  Co.,  inc.,  420  shares  of  vhlch  are 

flict  Of  interest  here.     My  daughter  is         Mr.  President,  when  Mr.  Melvin  vmer  j^^^j  ^^  ^^id  corporation  as  treasury  stock 

distoessed      She    knows   that   there   is     died,  there  was  in  force  and  effect  a  sur-  and  i,250  shares  of  which  are  held  by  the 

likMV  fo  be  difference  of  opinion      Will     vivorship  agreement  having   to  do  with  parties  hereto  and  their  respective  famiUes 

you  come  with  me  and  talk  to  her?"              the  stock  of  this  corporation.    There  wa^  as  follows: 

That  is  exactly  what  happened.     Mr.     also  an  equalization  agreement  for  the  SHari^ 

Newmyer.  a  man  who  has  practiced  law    ownership  aniong  the  three  brothers  of    Meiv^  ^^viner         -...-- ^^ 

in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  59  years     1.250  outstanding  shares  of  stock  of  the    J^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ _ 75 

and  a  very  estimable  and  honorable  man,     con>oration.  4.  „„n^^  *«^    Karen  viner.. 45 

went  with  the  widow's  father,  and  they     ^^That  equalization  a^greement  called  for  _^ 

called  on  the  widow      He  assured  her     the  ownership  by  each  brother  of  one-  Total 320 

fhaV  thP  thinl  for  her  to  do  was  to  em-     third  of  these  holdings.    The  survivor-  === 

«S';~s.5=  iSSSftS  _'r.;»::;:;:::::::::::;;:;:-i; 

HM  on  .vPP  w  to£!wJth  th^t  I  Will    value,  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  cor-    Harriet  viner... - 45 

did  an  excellent  joWwith  that  I  will  y^„  ^  ^f  ^he  close  of  the  next  pre-  

agree— and  I  shaU  comment  in  a  little     ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  corpora-  Total -_600 

while  as  to  why  the  job  was  excellent^        ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ==== 

As  to  the  attorney  representation  Mr.    ^^^^  became  21  years  of  age,  at  which  Grand  total 1.260 

Bress  signed  the  petition  for  probate;     ^^^  ^^  would  be  privileged,  for  the  des-  whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  mutually 

he   signed    various    documents   more    or     ^gnated  time    to  redeem  that  stock  for  agreed   to   equalize   their  respective   famUy 

less  ministerial  in  character,  in  connec-      . .      cojne  amount  of  money  that  the  stock  holdings  of  said  outstanding  common  capital 

tion  with  the  probate.     He  testified  to            originally  redeemed  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^^  '^"^^^  ^^^"  eventually 

that  effect:  and  that  is  corroborated  not        Thai-  was  a  device  that  was  entered  hold  one-third  thereof ;  and 

only  by  his  associates,  but  by  the  coun-     .J^H  aUthr^  brothers  f^the  pm-  ^^^^^^^  ^  °'''^'  ^  ^T''^''^lfT^T.l 

<!Pl  fnr  thP  wirinw     Hp  was  not  in  charee     ^^°  ^              •         orotners  lor  ine  pur  ^^       ^^  ^^  ^^  necessary  for  Robert  L.  Viner 

sel  for  tne  widow,    we  v,  as  not  in  cnarge     p^^^  ^^  assuring  a  continuance  of  this  ^  transfer  96%  shares  to  Melvin  A.  viner 

of   any   of   the   negotiations   for   settle-     corporation  in   the   hands   of  the  male  and  86%  shares  to  Leonard  R.  Viner  so  that 

ment;  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  taking    j^^.^.^  ^^  ^^^  family.  each  family  win  thereby  own  416%  shares, 

of  the  depositions,  except  to  testify  as  a        That  agreement  was  not  made  by  the  and  Robert  L.  viner  is  wiuing  to  make  such 

witness,  and  the^  was  excused  from  the     ggnator  from  Delaware.    It  was  not  made  transfers,    as    hereinafter   set   forth:    Now. 

room;    and   the  bulk  of  the   work  was     .      .j^     spnator  from  Nebraska     It  was  therefore 

taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Philipson  and  by  S^debv  the  attorneys  fS  the  three  ^"^  good  and  valuable  consideration,  in- 
Mr  Npwmvpr  himself  P^  ,,  ^  attorneys  lor  uie  uiicc  ^.j^^j^g  other  agreements  entered  into  be- 
Mr  fNewmyerniin.seii.  brothers.  tween  the  parties  hereto  on  this  date,  and 
As  to  attorney  representation,  it  is  pursuant  to  that  agreement,  the  attor-  ^^e  agreement  of  the  parties  hereto  to  con- 
true  that  when  the  petition  was  filed  j^gyg  j^j,  ^^^  estate  and  for  the  corpora-  tinue  m  the  employ  of  said  Arcade  Sunshine 
there  was  at  least  this  situation:  that  ^^^^  tendered  to  the  executors  of  the  Co.,  inc.,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  as 
the  attorney  for  the  estate,  by  acquies-    gg^ate  of  the  deceased  brother  a  check  follows: 

cence  and  not  by  express  delegation,  rep-     *„_      $30  000— leaving      off      the      odd  1.  Robert  L.  viner  win  transfer  to  Melvin  A. 
resented  the  estate,  the  executors,  the     amounts^and  a  note  for  $60,000,  pur-  viner  96%  shares  of  the  common  capital 
two  brothers,  and  the  widow.     I  think     ^^^t  tT^e  tSrms  of  the  agreement.  'TiSy,,'^TlilTXi\r^.^flrl  Leonard 
all  of  that  has  been  made  clear  by  the        ^hat  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  car-  ^  %i^?\^.^-  slari  of  tS  cJmm^n^pUai 
explanation  I  have  given.          ^                   j^^^^g  ^^^  t,he  wishes  of  the  three  broth-  ^^^^  ^j  Arcade  Sunshine  Co.,  inc. 
Now  we  come  to  the  point  where ers,  to  allow  the  male  heir  to  come  in  ^g^    ^^^  in  order  to  make  the  transfers  re- 
Mr.   WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.     Will     when  he  was  21  years  of  age  and  redeem  quired  herein,  Robert  L.  viner  agrees  during 
the  Senator  yield?                                               the  stock  at  a  vei-y  advantageous  price,  the  calendar  year  1949,  and  during  each  cal- 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield.          that  price  being  the  same  price  at  which  endar  year  hereafter,  to  make  unconditional 
Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  am     it  was  bought  up  by  the  corporation.  gifts  to  Melvin  A.  Vlner  ^^^^  Leonard  R.  Viner 
trying  to  get  this  straight.    I  know  the        That  was  done.    There  was  no  other  J|^^^J^,«:f,i,?„'^^^^Pn^^ber  olsh^^ 
Senator  is  up  to  the  point  now  where  Mr.     way  to  do  it.  ^j  g^^.^^  stock  as  may  be  given  by  him  wlth- 
Brcss  stops  representing  the  widow  and        Shortly  after  the  death  of  Melvin,  the  ^^^  incurring  a  Federal  gift  tax  iiabuity  as 
she  employs   Mr.   Sundlun.     But  going     testimony     shows,     the     two     surviving  ••individual  exclxislons"  under  section  1003  of 
back  to  my  previous  question:   At  the     brothers  came  to  Mr.  Philipson  and  said  the  internal  Revenue  code  as  it  may  be 
time  Mr  Bress  filed  as  attorney  for  both,     to  him,  "We  cannot  find  the  stock  cer-  amended  from  Ume  to  time;  it  being  imder- 
before  he  found  there  was  dissatisfac-     tificates  In  this  corporation.    We  would  stood  that  he  shaU  not  be  required  to  use  m 
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carrying  out  this  agreement  the  "specific  ex- 
emption" allowed  by  section  1004  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  as  It  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time. 

(b)  In  determining  the  maximum  number 
of  shares  of  stock  which  can  be  given  tax 
free  each  year  by  Robert  L.  Vlner  (as  "Indi- 
vidual exclusions")  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  stock  for  tax  purposes  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
parties  hereto.  If  the  parties  disagree,  the 
said  value  shall  be  determined  by  the  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants  then  retained  to 
prepare  the  tax  returns  for  Arcade  Sunshine 
Co..  Inc. 

4.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  transfers  re- 
quired herein.  Melvln  A.  Vlner  and  Robert 
L.  Vlner.  or  either  of  them,  shall  have  the 
option,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  gifts  re- 
quired to  be  made  In  paragraph  3.  to  pur- 
chase from  time  to  time,  from  Robert  L. 
Vlner,  such  shares  of  stock  as  either  may 
request,  at  the  price  of  $100  per  share,  or  at 
a  price  equal  to  one-half  the  then  book 
value  of  such  shares,  whichever  price  Is 
lower,  payment  to  be  made  by  the  purchaser 
upon  receipt  of  the  shares  so  requested;  It 
being  understood  that  nothing  contained  In 
this  paragraph  or  In  paragraph  3  shall  en- 
title Melvln  A.  Vlner  and  his  family  to  ac- 
quire from  Robert  L.  Vlner  more  than  96% 
shares,  nor  entitle  Leonard  R.  Vlner  and  his 
family  to  acquire  from  Robert  L.  Vlner  more 
than  86%  shares. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  present  unequal 
distribution  of  the  said  common  capital 
stock  of  said  corporation  and  pending  the 
completion  of  the  transfers  required  to  be 
made  as  provided  for  herein.  It  Is  mutually 
agreed  that: 

(a)  each  of  the  parties  hereto  shall,  as  a 
stockholder,  have  an  equal  vote  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders  of  Arcade  Sunshine 
Co.,  Inc. 

(b)  the  board  of  directors  of  Arcade  Sun- 
shine Co.,  Inc.,  shall  conslst«Df  foiu-  persons, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  the  parties  hereto 
and  the  fovuth  shall  be  a  person  elected 
only  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  parties 
hereto. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
hereunto  afBxed  their  hands  and  seals  on  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

MZLVIN  A.   VlNER, 

Leonard  R.   Viner. 
Robert  L.  Vinzr, 
David  Katt.  Witness. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Philipson  said,  "Very  well,  I  will  issue 
those  certificates  as  you  say,"  and  he  did. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record,  and  I 
know  of  no  claim  that  will  stand  up  in 
accordance  with  the  records  available  in 
this  case.  Including  this  agreement,  that 
the  reissuance  of  that  stock  was  anything 
but  what  was  called  for  by  an  equaliza- 
tion agreement  and  by  the  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  stock  as  made  by  the 
three  brothers;  namely,  416%  shares  in 
the  Melvin  estate  of  his  children,  and 
the  second  brother  with  416%  shares  and 
the  third  brother  with  416^'3  shares, 
which  makes  a  total  of  1,250  shares. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  reissuance  of  the  certifi- 
cates in  this  fashion.  Mr.  Bress  testi- 
fied that  he  would  not  have  done  it  that 
way.  Here  was  an  asset  of  the  estate 
which  should  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  probate  judge.  A  showing  should 
have  been  made  that  the  certificates 
could  not  be  found  and  that  they  there- 
fore should  be  reissued  in  this  way.  That 
would  have  been  the  proper  way  to  do  it, 
in  my  judgment.  I  would  not  have  han- 
dled this  matter  in  the  manner  that  it 
was  done.    Certainly,  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  hindsight,  things  are  made  clear 
and  easy.  Yet.  I  believe  that  most  law- 
yers would  have  gone  about  it  In  the 
way  I  have  described  because  the  assets 
of  an  estate  were  Involved,  but  I  say 
here 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  happy  to  jrield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
says  most  lawyers  would  have  done  it 
in  this  manner? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  misun- 
derstood me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  misun- 
derstood me.  I  said  I  would  not  have 
done  it  that  way,  that  most  lawyers  would 
have  handled  it  in  the  same  way;  name- 
ly, in  the  way  that  I  would  have  de- 
scribed, which  was  to  go  before  the  court 
and  make  a  disclosure  of  the  facts  and 
say,  "Let  us  do  it  this  way." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  what  I  had  hoped  the  Senator  meant. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  having  brought  up  that 
point  so  that  the  Record  will  be  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  al- 
ways thought  that  a  man's  estate  was 
sacred  to  the  point  that  no  one  would 
tinker  with  it  or  sit  down  in  a  back  room 
and  manufacture  documents.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  this  sort  of  thing 
be  allowed.  I  am,  therefore,  very  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  clarified  his  dis- 
agreement with  such  procedure.  Even 
Mr.  Sundlun  admitted  that  that  should 
not  be  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  means 
Mr.  Bress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes, 
Mr.  Bress.  Of  course  Mr.  Sundlun  also 
took  a  strong  position  against  it.  In 
fact,  he  was  the  one  who  detected  the 
attempted  fraud. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  aspects  about  that  situation — 
one  is  that  no  prejudice,  no  harm,  no 
detriment  was  suffered  by  anyone,  re- 
gardless of  how  careless  or  how  critl- 
cizable  the  act  might  have  been.  The 
fact  is,  no  one  was  harmed. 

Item  two,  which  to  me  Is  very  Im- 
portant is:  What  connection  has  Mr. 
Bress  with  that? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  "But  he  Is  a 
partner."  Mr.  Bress  did  not  know  about 
the  reissuance  of  the  certificates  until 
December  of  that  year,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deposition  arose. 

I  believe  that  we  should  bear  that  in 
mind,  because  we  are  considering  the 
qualifications  of  a  man  for  the  office  of 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. We  cannot  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  questions  which  are  raised.  We  can- 
not proceed  on  suspicions,  conjectures, 
or  suppositions.  If  any  effort  Is  made 
to  establish  that  Mr.  Bress  is  not  com- 
petent or  fit  in  any  way,  or  not  possessed 
of  integrity,  or  anything  else,  there  must 
be  proof.  I  repeat,  there  must  be  proof, 
not  conjectures,  not  suspicions,  and  not 
suppositions. 

In  regard  to  the  Issuance  of  the  cer- 
tificates, I  say  that  no  harm,  no  detri- 


ment, no  prejudice,  no  Intent  to  deceive 
or  defraud,  nor  any  defrauding  took 
place.  If  the  question  of  the  reissuance 
of  the  certificates  had  been  challenged 
and  had  been  brought  before  a  court,  and 
the  court  were  to  rescind  the  reissued 
certificates,  the  court  would  have  a  job 
on  its  hands. 

What  would  that  Job  be? 

The  job  would  be  to  determine  how 
the  1.250  shares  should  be  divided,  to 
whom  they  should  be  issued,  and  to 
whom  they  should  be  delivered.  The 
court  would  have  consulted  the  equaliza- 
tion agreement,  which  stated  that  each 
brother  should  have  a  third.  The  court 
would  then  have  ordered  reissuance  of 
the  certificates  to  replace  the  lost  cer- 
tificates, in  the  same  fashion  that  the 
two  brothers  had  asked  Mr.  Philipson  to 
do. 

Accordingly,  the  facts  I  have  Just  re- 
lated should  pretty  well  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  matter 
of  discovery  of  the  issuance  of  the  cer- 
tificates and  the  ordering  of  the  ceitifl- 
cate  blanks,  together  with  the  darkness 
of  the  room  when  they  were  asked  to  be 
reissued,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  were 
heavy  factors  in  reaching  a  favorable 
settlement  which  the  widow  was  able  to 
obtain. 

Let  me  suggest  that  here  was  a  situ- 
ation where  the  cause  of  the  widow  de- 
pended upon  two  things.  One  was  the 
existence  of  the  survivorship  agreement, 
the  terms  of  which  I  have  already  out- 
lined; the  other  was  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  the  corporation. 

By  a  series  of  negotiations  and  court 
proceedings,  the  management  contract, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  common 
consent  of  all  the  parties  involved,  was 
set  aside  and  rescinded.  That  having 
been  done,  the  avenue  was  then  opened 
for  the  widow  and  her  attorney  to  come 
in  and  say,  "We  wish  as  high  a  value 
placed  upon  the  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  possible."  Of  course,  it  was  to 
their  interest  that  that  be  done.  It  was 
done.  It  came  to  the  total  amount  of 
$1,125,000  or  thereabouts,  with  all  the 
assets  considered.  The  estate  was 
awarded  stock  worth  $375,000  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  settlement. 

That  stock  was  then  redeemed,  partly 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  bonds  payable 
by  the  corporation.  The  record  so  shows. 
This  was  a  good  settlement.  The  judge 
who  was  called  upon  to  pass  on  the 
amount  of  the  fee  which  Mr.  Sundlun 
was  entitled  to  receive  did  say  that  he 
had  read  the  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings, that  Mr.  Sundlun  had  performed 
a  masterful  job  of  advocacy,  that  he  ob- 
tained a  good  settlement.  In  effect  he 
did  turn  a  sow's  ear  into  a  silk  purse. 
Nowhere  In  the  comments  of  the  judge 
was  there  any  reference  to  fraud  or  de- 
ception; nor  was  fraud  or  deception  in 
any  way  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in 
regard  to  fixing  the  value  of  the  property. 
As  to  the  value  of  the  property,  an  in- 
dependent and  highly  regarded  company 
was  called  In,  together  with  other  ex- 
perts, and  the  estate  was  valued  at  a  sum 
three  times  Its  value;  namely,  $375,000. 
That  Is  payable  over  a  long  period  of 
time.    I  believe  that  much  of  it  does  not 
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expire  for  some  50  years  as  to  a  part  of 
the  bonds,  but  it  was  an  advantageous 
settlement  for  the  widow  as  well  as  for 
the  children. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  the  whole 
story. 

We  now  come  to  the  proposition: 
What  has  Mr,  Bress'  nomination  to  do 
with  this? 

It  is  probably  mystifying  to  a  layman 
that  a  lawyer  can  be  a  member  of  a  law 
firm  and  not  have  too  much  direct  con- 
tact with  any  given  case. 

I  know  something  atxjut  that.  With 
the  peimission  of  the  Senate,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  my  personal  experience  as 
a  general  practitioner  of  law  for  25  years, 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 
That  is  not  at  all  unusual,  but  perhaps 
some  people  can  fan  it  into  a  serious 
question  and  state  that  they  are  possessed 
of  many  misgivings,  many  doubts,  sus- 
picions, conjectures,  and  suppositions  re- 
garding it. 

However,  that  is  not  proof.  The  Sen- 
ate should  be  governed  only  by  proof. 
I  suppose,  there  are  as  many  as  65  law- 
yers in  this  body  who  might  have  dif- 
fered as  to  how  they  would  have  handled 
this  case.  But,  again,  I  say,  that  is  not 
what  is  at  issue  here. 

The  issue  here  involves  the  integrity, 
the  capability,  and  any  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bress.  The  canons  of 
ethics  have  been  mentioned,  particularly 
articles  15  and  16.  Tliey  provide  that  no 
attorney  shall  suffer  h;s  client  to  do 
wrong.  If  he  sees  a  wrong  being  done,  he 
should  caution  him  and  make  him  re- 
dress it,  and  if  the  client  persists,  the  at- 
torney should  withdraw  from  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  deposition,  the 
brothers  testified  why  they  gave  the 
wrong  answers  to  certain  questions.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Bress  found  out  about  them, 
and  he  was  informed  by  cither  Mr.  New- 
myer  or  Mr.  Pliilipson,  his  associate,  ho 
took  the  position — and  that  is  testified  to, 
and  the  events  that  followed  corroborate 
it — that  the  mistake  must  be  corrected. 
Tliat  is  all  the  canons  of  ethics  call  for. 
That  is  what  he  did. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  raise 
the  question  considering  that  a  number 
of  these  perjui'ious  statements  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  firm.  It  is  assumed  that 
both  of  them  knew  their  clients  lied.  It 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Philipson  that  he 
knew  about  it  because  he  bought  the 
stock  certificates  and  issued  them  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  \^idow  and 
helped  back  date  them.  So  here  is  an 
attorney  representing  the  clients,  sitting 
there  while  they  are  giving  a  deposition 
and  committing  perjury. 

They  did  not  object,  nor  did  they  ad- 
mit this  fraud  until  they  found  they 
were  caught. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  was  brought  out 
in  the  testimony.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
read  the  testimony. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  they 
supposed  to  sit  there  and  hope  they  ^ill 
not  be  caught? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  at  all.  Let  me 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


that  I  have  been  in  countless  deposi- 
tions, countless  times,  as  all  lawyers 
have,  when  testimony  was  being  given. 
I  asked  Mr.  Philipson  about  the  time 
when  he  was  sitting  in  the  room  when 
the  deposition  was  taken.    I  asked  him: 

Senator  Hhtjska.  Now,  when  the  incorrect 
answer  was  given  with  reference  to  the  date 
the  certificates  were  signed,  did  you — were 
you   aware  that  the  answer  was  incorrect? 

Mr.  Philipson.  Yes;  sir. 

Senator  Hbuska.  And  you  said  nothing  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  Philipson.  I  said  nothing  at  the  time, 
because  the  correct  way  to  correct  it,  sir. 
Is  to  have  It  typed  out  and  have  the  witness 
read  it,  and  make  corrections,  and  then 
sign  it  and  file  it. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be  done.  If 
a  lawyer  would  caution  a  witness,  "Now, 
wait  a  minute.  Do  not  testify  that  way. 
Testify  this  way,"  he  would  be  thrown 
out  of  court.  It  is  up  to  the  witness  to 
correct  it  later.  If  the  attorney  had 
butted  in  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been 
out  of  order,  and  he  would  have  been  dis- 
qualified. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  done,  notwith- 
standing the  understanding  of  laymen 
about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  miderstand  it  particularly  when 
there  was  an  intermission  between  the 
testimony  of  the  two  brothers,  and  the 
other  witness  who  was  to  testify  could 
have  been  told  not  to  lie  under  oath. 
Surely  his  lawyer  could  have  said,  "Your 
brother  said  things  we  had  better 
straighten  out."  He  made  no  such  cor- 
rection. Based  on  the  afiBdavii  that  was 
put  in  the  record  he  approached  the 
court  reporter  and  said,  "Let  us  correct 
it  without  the  other  parties  concerned 
knowing  it."  That  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  The  reporter  msisted  that  he  would 
make  the  notations  as  prescribed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  so  the  comt  could  be 
apprised  that  the  notations  had  been 
made  and  then  the  court  would  decide 
whether  they  would  accept  them  or  not. 
The  court  reporter  followed  the  proper 
procedure.  What  the  Bress  law  firm 
tried  to  do.  based  on  the  affidavit,  was  to 
get  the  answers  changed  in  a  manner  so 
no  one  would  know  the  false  answers  were 
made.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska]  knows  that  is  not 
the  way  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  They  did  not  go  to 
the  coui"t  reporter  surreptitiously.  They 
did  not  do  it  secretly.  They  did  not  ask 
him  to  do  anything  they  should  not  have 
done.  When  they  were  furnished  the 
typewritten  transcript — and  this  is  the 
proper  procedure — they  read  it.  If  there 
is  any  conection  to  be  made,  witnesses 
make  it  without  erasing  the  other  an- 
swers, and  they  sign  the  deposition. 
This  was  done.  I  have  seen  the  original 
deposition  in  the  court  files.  The  an- 
swers were  lined  out  and  other  answers 
were  \vTitten  in  pen  and  ink  as  true  and 
proper  and  accurate  answere.  ^ 

That  document  was  not  stuck  in  the 
trash  pile  or  put  in  the  deep  freeze,  or 
anything  like  that.  It  was  filed  with  the 
court  and  became  a  public  document, 
that  being  publication  of  the  document. 


I  would  not  consider  it  as  sticking  it 
away  so  no  one  can  see  it.  Anybody 
interested  in  the  case,  including  the  at- 
torney for  the  other  side,  could  get  it 
and  read  it.    That  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  condone  the  incor- 
rect answers  in  the  beginning,  because  I 
do  not.  But  when  answers  are  incorrect 
or  the  proprieties  are  violated,  then  they 
are  corrected.  But  that  still  gets  us  down 
to  the  point.  What  did  Bress  have  to  do 
with  it? 

That  is  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Bress  did  not  give  false  answers. 
He  did  not  make  any  effort  to  conceal 
them.  He  was  not  guilty  of  any  malefac- 
tion. When  it  was  brought  to  his  at- 
tention, he  asked  that  the  n:iistakes  be 
corrected. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mfr- 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  have  in  the  Record  again  the 
Senator's  comments  on  the  affidavit  of 
the  court  reporter  about  this  procedure 
of  making  corrections.  I  am  asking,  as 
a  layman,  if  these  changes  do  not  mean 
anything 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  implication  is  that 
these  answers  do  not  mean  anything.  I 
do  not  say  that.  I  did  not  say  that.  In 
fact,  I  just  said  that  I  do  not  condone 
giving  improper  and  unti-uthful  answers. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  put  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  that  is  different. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  put  it  in  a  different  waj'. 

If  the  correction  of  these  untruthful 
answers  were  recognized  as  a  routine 
matter  to  be  accepted  by  the  couit  as 
such,  why  was  it  necessaiy  for  the  law- 
yers to  go  through  all  this  devious  proc- 
ess over  the  months,  with  one  counsel 
asking  the  court  to  accept  the  cor- 
rections and  the  otlier  counsel  argu- 
ing agauist  the  changes?  If  this  were 
such  a  routine  matter  why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  go  through  this  process  and 
through  this  dillydallying  until  after  tlie 
settlement  had  been  effected?  To  me 
perjury  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain how  that  is  done,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
will  explain  the  procedure  and  the  prac- 
tice. This  Is  how  these  things  work.  The 
deposition  was  filed,  with  changes  in  it. 
The  attorney  for  the  widow  came  to 
court  and  filed  a  motion  to  suppress  the 
deposition  and  the  making  of  changes. 
He  made  the  motion.  It  was  up  to  him 
to  bring  it  up.  Apparently  he  did  not 
think  it  was  very  important,  because  he 
repeatedly  returned  to  court  on  motion 
day  and  filed  a  motion  for  an  extension 
of  time.  Between  the  two  attorneys  they 
effected  an  extension  of  time  until  they 
had  concluded  the  important  business, 
which  was  the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

Mrs.  Melvin  Viner  had  a  time  problem 
on  her  hands.  She  had  to  get  the  prop- 
erty In  her  name  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  after  her  husband  had  died,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tax  basis  on  which  he  had  been  op- 
erating. 

In  other  words,  they  took  care  of  first 
things  first.  When  they  had  obtained 
the  settlement,  they  then  took  care  of 
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the  thing  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  so  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
the  point  that  I  am  making.  Mr.  Sund- 
lun's  agreement  to  the  changes  was  held 
over  their  heads,  and  it  was  agreed  in 
the  settlement  that  these  charges  would 
be  dropped  if  the  brothers  would  with- 
draw as  administrators  of  the  estate,  and 
they  would  withdraw  as  trustees  and  as 
guardians  of  the  children.  They  agreed 
to  a  very  substantial  cash  settlement  to 
the  widow  and  children. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  $375,000  in 
mortgages  would  bear  8  percent  interest, 
that  the  company  could  not  pay  off  the 
principal  for  50  years,  and  that  these 
people  would  have  an  income  for  30  years 
at  $20,000  a  year  before  the  company 
would  be  allowed  to  pay  it  off.  In  the 
meantime  there  would  be  a  restriction 
on  the  payment  of  dividends  and  dis- 
tribution of  assets.  The  widow  came  out 
with  a  beautiful  package. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Instead  of  with  a  sow's 
ear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Con- 
verted a  sow's  ear  into  a  silk  purse.  Of 
course,  it  will  show  that  they  had  tried 
to  get  a  dirty  pig  in  the  poke. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  that  score,  let  it 
not  be  said  that  the  two  surviving  broth- 
ers did  not  get  something  for  the  agree- 
ment. Did  they  do  it  out  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  their  hearts?  Did  they  do 
it  out  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness?  I 
do  not  think  so.  They  would  have  had 
the  disadvantage  of  the  survivorship 
agreement,  had  it  remained  in  force. 
They  would  have  been  able  to  get  the 
stock  for  $90,000  by  placing  that  stock 
in  the  company  safe. 

When  the  male  heir  of  Melvin  Viner 
would  reach  21— and  he  has  since  that 
time — settlement  was  to  be  made.  He 
could  have  walked  in  and  redeemed  that 
stock  for  $90,000.  which  had  a  book  value 
of  $180,000.  By  this  time,  with  apprecia- 
tion, the  value  is  probably  much  more 
than  that.  He  could  have  had  that  for 
S90.000.  That  is  what  the  father  wanted 
him  to  do,  and  that  is  why  the  father 
had  him  sign  that  document. 

They  are  not  giving  that  out  of  their 
heart. 

I  would  say,  combining  the  efforts  of 
their  attorneys  and  Mrs.  Viner's  attor- 
ney, resulted  in  three  things  because  each 
of  those  heirs  was  benefited  by  this. 

I  come  back  to  make  my  point.  If 
there  is  any  point  I  would  dwell  upon 
It  Is:  What  has  this  to  do  with  Mr.  Bress 
and  his  capability  to  serve  as  U.S.  attor- 
ney? I  believe  that  is  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
only  question  which  the  Senator  keeps 
asking  is  alaout  these  depositions.  These 
perjured  statements  were  admittedly 
made.  And  the  Senator  asks  what  it 
has  to  do  with  Mr.  Bress.  The  answer 
is  simple.  Mr.  Bress  was  the  attorney 
of  record.  Why  should  he  not  be  held  at 
least  partly  responsible? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  was  one  of  the  at- 
torneys ofrecord.   That  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
And  he.  was  the  one  signing  dociunents 
going  to  the  court. 
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I  realize  that  in  a  large  law  firm  one 
man  may  not  know  about  his  partner's 
case,  but  surely  he  knows  about  his  own 
case. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Bress  can 
come  here  now  and  say  that  he  does  not 
know  about  all  this  "hanky-panky"— 
those  were  not  my  words.  How  can  Mr. 
Bress  say  that  he  represented  that  case 
and  yet  did  not  know  what  was  going  on 
backstage? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Delav/are  is  questioning  the  part  that 
Mr.  Bress  had  in  this  matter.  If  he  has 
any  proof  or  knows  of  any  evidence  in 
the  record  that  Mr.  Bress  had  knowledge 
of  the  reissuance  of  those  certificates,  I 
believe  he  should  f mnish  the  Senate  with 
the  information  on  it  so  that  we  could  all 
enjoy  that  type  of  evidence  together. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
it  make  a  difference? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  knew  it  later  and 
immediately  took  steps  to  get  it  corrected 
and  put  it  on  file  with  the  court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  he 
did  not  tell  the  widow  until  after  he  had 
failed  to  cover  it  up. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    But  it  took  the  wid- 
ow s  lawyers  6  days  to  file  a  memoran- 
dum. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Oh,  yes. 
Mr.    HRUSKA.     They    did    know    it. 
They  were  notified  by  the  filing  of  the 
deposition. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.     Yes. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     The 
widow's  lawyer  knew  he  had  them  over 
a   barrel.     There   is  no  question   about 
that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence on  that  point  is  this :  With  regard 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  he  had  them  over  the  bar- 
rel— had  whom  over  the  barrel?  Mr. 
Newmyer  testified  that  after  the  deposi- 
tions were  taken  and  the  error  was  dis- 
covered, they  had  by  that  time  been  cor- 
rected. 

The  attorney  for  the  widow  marched 
in  and  said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  set- 
tle this  case.  He  said,  "I  am  going  to  file 
this  petition." 

What  was  the  answer  of  Mr.  Newmyer? 
The  same  answer  any  lawyer  makes  if 
there  is  nothing  to  the  case. 

The  way  to  do  it  is,  if  it  is  believed 
something  is  wrong,  to  file  the  petition 
and  meet  the  issue  in  court  before  the 
judge. 

If  they  were  so  serious  they  should 
have  persisted,  and  followed  thi-ough  be- 
cause certainly  an  advantageous  settle- 
ment would  not  erase  the  effect  of  an  im- 
proper and  irregular  act  on  the  part  of 
anyone. 

Again  I  say,  had  the  issue  been  raised, 
had  the  court  said,  "We  will  rescind  his 
note  and  this  reissued  stock  certificate  se- 
ries," it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  de- 
termine who  was  entitled  to  the  stock. 
Under  the  equalization  agreement  the 
stock  would  have  been  equally  divided 
among  the  brothers  and  the  fathers, 
which  Is  what  the  reissue  did  in  the  first 
place. 
What  has  Mr.  Bress  to  do  with  it? 
I  must  take  this  position  with  respect 
to  the  contentions  of  my  fine  friend  from 
Delaware.    He  is  properly  known  as  the 


conscience  of  the  Senate.  He  is  a  man  of 
deep  conviction.  He  has  gone  into  this 
matter  as  thoroughly  as  he  could  and  he 
had  some  help  in  doing  it. 

He  furnished  the  committee  with  the 
memorandum  which  I  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrogating  witnesses  earlier 
this  week.  It  was  a  splendidly  written 
memcrandum.  I  followed  it  faithfully 
in  propounding  questions  to  the  witnesses 
to  get  answers  on  the  points  raised  in 
that  memorandum. 

The  reading  of  the  memorandum  and 
the  questions  I  asked  in  that  statement 
and  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  will 
show  that. 

It  troubles  me  to  do  this,  but  it  is  not 
that  I  love  less  or  admire  John  Williatis 
less.  The  record  that  we  have  here— and 
it  is  a  foot  high — and  the  context  of  this 
entire  matter  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  in  fairness  to  all 
concerned,  including  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Again,  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  here  Is  a  man  Ihat  admitted  to 
this — and  I  have  misgivings  about  this— 
that  is  not  enough. 

There  should  be  affii-mativd  and  posi- 
tive proof.  I  believe  anyone  Who  has  had 
experience  in  handling  lawsiiits,  either 
as  lawyers  or  otherwise,  will  not  find  any- 
thing except  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
widow  for  the  lawyer  to  do  as  good  a  job 
as  he  could. 

He  pressed  every  point  that  he  could 
make.  He  earned  his  fee.  It  was  a 
generous  fee,  I  presume.  He  indicated  as 
much  in  informal  discussion.  He  ren- 
dered a  real  service  to  the  widow. 

I  submit  that  all  attorneys  In  the  case 
rendered  a  real  service  for  all  and  it  was 
that  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of 
the  case  rather  than  the  supposed  pres- 
sure of  some  fraudulent  charge  which 
could  not  be  substantiated  and  which  had 
no  detrimental  or  fraudulent  effect  upon 
anyone. 

So  with  whatever  other  statements  I 
might  make,  I  would  certainly  return  to 
the  idea  that  my  responsibility  to  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  and  my  con- 
science lead  me  to  make  the  remarks  that 
I  have. 

I  have  tried  to  do  it  In  the  most  re- 
spectful and  courteous  fashion  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  regardless  of 
whether  I  am  in  difference  or  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  still  value,  highly  respect,  and  deeply 
admire  his  conviction  and  sincerity.    I 
say  God  bless  him  for  it. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  brief.  I  respect  the 
analysis  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  am  still  going  to  say,  again,  that  I  do 
not  quite  see  how  a  man  who  serves  as 
attorney  for  a  client  can  so  completely 
dissociate  himself  from  the  fact  that  his 
case  was  built  primarily  upon  the  back- 
dating of  some  stock  certificates  which 
are  referred  to  In  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  by  one  attorney  as  fraud- 
ulent and  by  one  as  phony.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  they  were  pre- 
pared without  the  knowledge  of  the 
widow  and  dated  back  4  years  to  give  the 
impression  they  had  been  issued  during 
the  man's  lifetime. 
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It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  blank 
certificates  were  bought  24  hours  after 
Mr.  Bress  himself  had  filed  as  attorney 
for  the  widow.  This  was  improper  pro- 
cedure to  say  the  least.  I  am  still  con- 
vinced, in  my  own  mind,  that  the  final 
settlement  was  related  to  the  fact  that 
these  clients  of  Mr.  Bress  had  been 
caught  with  issuing  phony  stock  certifi- 
cates. They  were  over  the  barrel.  There 
is  no  way  of  proving  that  Mr.  Bress  per- 
sonally knew  about  it,  but  his  law  firm 
did.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Bress  did 
to  earn  his  money.  He  wf.c  the  attorney 
of  record.  But  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  any  man  can  represent  a  cli- 
ent and  know  so  little  about  what  is  go- 
ins  on.  If  he  can  he  is  too  naive  to  hold 
the  position  for  which  we  are  asked  to 
confirm  his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  need  to  delay  ac- 
tion on  the  nomination  any  longer.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to 
vote.  I  promised  several  Senators  that 
I  would  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
when  I  had  concluded  my  speech.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoinim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
a  motion  to  recommit  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
draw that  motion  and  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  "TSe  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  Bress  nomination  and 
shall  vote  accordingly  when  the  roll  is 
called. 

Based  upon  Mr.  Bress'  professional 
standing  and  the  record,  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  heard  some  of  the  argument, 
;!  feel  that  his  professional  activities 
should  not  be  a  barrier  or  a  bar  to  his 
'assuming  the  office  for  which  he  is  so 
eminently  qualified,  the  office  of  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  notify  Senators  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  have  a  quorum  call,  following 
which  it  Is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can 
Immediately  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
Bress  nomination. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ou    objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is,  Will  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  David 
G.  Bress  to  the  office  of  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term 


of  4  years?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that   the   Senator   from   Indiana    [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  Clark  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee   [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the   Senator  from  New   Mexico 
[Mr.  MontoyaJ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Tydings],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio    [Mr.  Young],  and 
the  Senator  from   Michigan    [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska    [Mr.   Gruening],   the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the   Senator  from   South  Dakota    [Mr. 
McGovERNl,  the  Senator   from  Oregon 
[Mr.   MoRSE],   the   Senator   from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],   the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia    [Mr.    Russell],    the    Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina   I  Mr. 
Jordan]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
_Ana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  1  Mr.  Mansfield]  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 
On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Do  mi- 
nick],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Boggs]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Ml".  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virignia  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young! .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  49, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

[No.  299  Ex.] 
YEAS — 49 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Elastland 

Ervin 

Fong 


Fulbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hfiyden 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Mctcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

NAYS— 14 


Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


AUott  Lausche  Simpson 

Curtis  McGee  Thurmond 

Fannin  Mundt  Tower 

Hlckenlooper      Murphy  Williams.  Del. 

Jordan, Idaho    Prouty 

NOT  VOTING— 37  * 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnick 

Ellender 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hartke 


Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovem 

McNamara 

Miller 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Russell.  Ga. 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Tydings 

Young,  Ohio 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  had  I  been  in  the  Cham- 
ber a  few  minutes  ago,  I  would  have 
voted  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Da- 
vid G.  Bress  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Although  I 
have  an  explanation  that  would  cover 
other  Senators,  I,  of  course,  do  not  wish 
to  speak  for  them.  We  were  at  the 
White  House  for  tlie  signing  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  significant  legislation  in 
which  the  Senate  participated — the 
Highway  Beautification  and  Scenic  De- 
velopment Act. 
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I  have  known  Mr.  Bress  personally  for 
many  years.  I  believe  that  he  will  be  a 
good  and  faithful  U.S.  attorney. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Bress  will  do  what 
is  right,  rather  than  what  is  expedient. 

I  v.ish  the  Record  to  Indicate  my  ap- 
proval of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
earlier  today.  I  regret  sincerely  that  I 
was  not  present  to  cast  my  vote  for  the 
confu-mation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bress.  However,  i  have  stated  my  ap- 
oroval  of  h's  nmina*^icn  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  a  number  of 
Senators,  including  the  distinguished 
seni-^r  Sen?' tor  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  were 
at  the  White  House. 

We  had  planned  to  get  back  in  time 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Bress. 

I  join  with  the  statement  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Had  I 
been  present.  Mr.  Bress  would  have  had 
my  vote  without  question. 

Mr.  INOUYE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  Had  I  been  present,  I, 
too,  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Bess.  I  was  at  the 
White  House  with  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I,  too.  was  at  the  White  House 
with  the  congressional  delegation. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  confirmation. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  I  report  the  nomi- 
nations of  55  postmasters  and  ask  for 
their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  Postmasters. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
finnation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Monroney,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2679)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  on  S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI 
education  bill: 

S  Con.Rfts.  63  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding additional  copies  of  hearings  on  anti- 
trust and  monopoly;  and 

S.  Con.  Ros.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  certain  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  S.  919. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  65)  to  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of 
10,000  copies  of  a  study  entitled  "The 
Anti-Vietnam  Agitation  and  the  Teach- 
in  Movement,"  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
arj',  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  619)  for  the  relief 
of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  Issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr..  across  the  Missouri  River  to 
a  point  located  In  Monona  County,  Iowa;  and 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  multigap  magnetic  sp>ectrograph 
for  the  use  of  Yale  University. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  448)  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  September  3,  1965,  as 
Crusade  for  Safety  Day. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.K.  8310)  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assLst  in  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
improvemeiit  of  sei-vices  and  facilities 
provided  under  such  programs,  particu- 
larly for  the  mentaPy  retarded  and  other 
groups  piesenting  special  vocational 
rehabilitation  problems,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  mcs.saee  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committer  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 


ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9047)  to  authorize  the  release  of 
certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10305)  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  124,- 
200,000  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  Jl.  327.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations and  associations  operated  to  provide 
reserve  funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6319.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising  from 
expropriation,  intervention,  or  confiscation 
of  properties  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries; 

H.R.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  the  tnriff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hardwoods; 

H.R.  8210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  wit'.i  re- 
spect to  the  European  Space  Research  Orga- 
nization; 

H.R.  8436.  An  act  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  clocks, 
and  timing  apparatus  from  Insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  8445.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  SUites; 

H.R.  10625.  An  act  relating  to  the  tax  trer.t- 
ment  of  certain  amounts  paid  to  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  to  their  survivors; 

H.R.  11216.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroad  of 
products  of  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  11664.  An  act  to  confer  additional 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  reg- 
ulate domestic  stock  Insurance  companies 
and  to  exempt  such  companies  from  section 
12(g)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  509.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  House  Report  No.  176,  entitled  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolut'on  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearing  on  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H.  Con.  Res.  513.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  "'Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project,"  89th  Congress.  1st  session;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  H.R.  2580,  89th  Congress. 
1st  session,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  em-oUed  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
J.  Carlin; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system; 

H.R.  8370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  In  postsecondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation; 

H.R.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  and 

H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
November  as  "Water  Conservation  Month." 


hearings  on  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  House  Report  No.  176,  entitled  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearing  on  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.  Con.  Res.  513.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  "Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project,"  89th  Congress,  1st  session;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  H.R.  2580,  89th  Congress,  1st 
session,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  327.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corporations 
and  associations  operated  to  provide  reserve 
funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6319.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising  from 
expropriation,  intervention,  or  confiscation 
of  properties  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries; 

H.R.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hardwoods; 

H.R.  8210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  with 
respect  to  the  European  Space  Research  Or- 
ganization; 

H.R.  8436.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  clocks, 
and  timing  apparatus  from  Insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  8445.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  10625.  An  act  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  amounts  paid  to  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  url- 
formed  services  and  to  their  survivors;  and 

H.R.  11216.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroad  of 
products  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R.  11664.  An  act  to  confer  additional 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  regu- 
late domestic  stock  Insurance  companies  and 
to  exempt  such  companies  from  section  12 
(g)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration : 

H.  Con.  Res.  509.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 


EXPOSITIONS  AND  FAIRS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  2  days  there  will  come  before 
the  Senate  two  bills  providing  subsidies 
for  what  are  known  as  expositions  and 
fairs.  One  will  be  the  Alaska  subsidy  of 
$4,800,000,  to  build  3  exposition  halls,  1 
in  Sitka,  which  has  a  population  of  5,000, 
1  in  Fairbanks,  which  has  a  population, 
I  believe,  of  32.000.  and  1  in  Anchorage, 
with  a  population  of  50,000. 

The  purpose  of  constructing  these 
fairs  will  be  to  provide  convention  halls 
in  Alaska  for  the  assembly  of  people  who 
might  come  there  for  the  purposes  of 
business,  cultural,  or  other  types  of 
meetings. 

The  second  bill  will  involve  the  subsi- 
dization of  what  is  known  as  Interama 
in  Florida.  That  measure  will  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  without  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

It  was  originally  requested  that  $15 
million  be  assigned  for  the  presentation 
of  a  cultural  and  business  exhibit  in 
Florida.  The  argument  has  been  that 
it  would  cement  our  international  rela- 
tions with  the  South  American  countries 
and  will  promote  trade.  The  Budget 
Commission  of  the  Americas  recom- 
mends against  Interama. 

The  State  Department  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is  not  needed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  amicable  relations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

With  that  premise,  I  call  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Washington 
Post  in  its  issue  of  this  morning  on  these 
fairs. 

The  editorial  is  entitled,  "Financing 
Fairs,"  and  it  is  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

Financing  Fairs 

Robert  Moses'  gaudy,  glamorous,  glittering 
creation,  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  is  gone. 
It  ended  as  It  began  two  summers  ago,  with 
acrimony  and  unfulfilled  promises.  In  the 
last  week  the  throngs  finally  arrived.  They 
came  too  late  to  save  the  fair  from  financial 
disaster,  but  claims  that  it  was  a  total  fiasco 
are  refuted  by  the  excitement  and  enjoyment 
visitors  found  there  and  the  many  millions 
of  dollars  they  spent  at  the  Fair  and  in  the 
New  York  area. 

One  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  exposi- 
tion, the  Seattle  World's  Pair  that  preceded 
it  and  even  the  legendary  New  York  World's 
Pair  of  1939  Is  that  Investment  in  projects 
of  this  type  Is  very  risky.  This  Is  worth  not- 
ing because  the  aviation  Industry  Is  willing 
to  allow  the  Government  to  underwrite  an 
International  air  show  at  Dulles  Airport  and 
a  lobby  from  Florida  has  asked  Congress  to 
do  the  same  for  a  Miami  Beach  boondoggle 


called     the     Inter-American    Cultural     and 
Trade  Center. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  clarify  what  is 
happening.  In  1962  there  was  the  Seat- 
tle Fair.  We  put  $10  million  into  it.  In 
1964  and  1965  there  was  the  New  York 
Fair.  It  was  originally  requested  that 
we  put  $25  million  into  that,  but  we  put 
in  $17.5  million. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  is  an  authoi-iza- 
tion  to  study  a  proposed  fair  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  for  which  $10  million  is  being 
asked.  We  shall  have  pending  in  the 
Senate  today  or  tomorrow  the  Florida 
ExiX)sition,  for  which  $15  million  is  be- 
ing asked.  We  shall  also  have  pending 
the  Alaska  Exposition,  for  which  $4,600,- 
000  is  being  asked. 

That  means  a  total  of  $60  million  in  5 
years  that  has  been  requested  for  expo- 
sitions and  fairs. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  there  are 
many  better  ways  of  spending  $60  mil- 
lion than  in  this  way. 

I  now  read  from  the  editorial  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  today:  "New  style 
in  pork  barrels": 

New  Style  in  Pork  Barrels 

There  are  so  many  ways  eH*«rprlslng  Con- 
gressmen and  their  constituents  can  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  pump  dollars  Into 
their  home  districts  you  might  think  no  new 
ones  were  needed. 

But  man's  Ingenuity  knows  few  bounds,  as 
witness  the  efforts  of  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  and  a  number  of  that 
State's  private  citizens  to  siphon  off  at  least 
$37  mllUon  in  Federal  funds  into  a  1.700- 
acre  site,  now  mostly  swampland,  north  of 
Miami  Beach  where  It  Is  proposed  to  locate  an 
exposition  of  sorts. 

To  make  such  a  project  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  get  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for 
it,  you  have  to  give  It  the  right  label.  Pref- 
erably one  suggesting  culture  or  trade,  and 
if  the  name  has  an  International  flavor,  all 
the  better.  The  Florida  project's  sponsors 
have  touched  all  bases,  proposing  to  call 
their  exposition  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Tcade  Center,  or  Interama  for  short. 
The  permanent  United  States  and  Latin 
Americans  exhibits  there,  they  maintain, 
would  bring  about  great  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Moreover,  they  add  for  good 
measure,  the  display  would  complement  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Apparently  Impressed  by  all  this,  the  House 
has  authorized  $11  million  for  building  a 
U.S.  exhibit  and  $1  mlUion  annually  for  4 
years'  maintenance.  In  a  happy  after- 
thought the  legislators  decreed  that  $250,000 
of  construction  funds  should  be  spent  on 
preparing  a  report  on  the  "nature,  extent 
and  cost"  of  Federal  participation  In  In- 
terama. 

Although  the  natxire,  extent  and  ultimate 
cost  of  the  Government's  participation  are 
Indeed  a  mvstery,  the  Community  Faculties 
Administration  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  has  tentatively  approved  a 
$22  million  loan  to  the  exposition.  It  Is  to 
be  appUed  not  only  to  the  U.S.  structures 
there,  but  In  a  good  neighborly  gesture  to  the 
Latin  American  pavilions  as  well. 

Fortunately  the  Senate  Is  taking  a  more 
businesslike  look  at  these  plans  and  indica- 
tions are  it  will  scale  them  down  drastically 
or.  better,  lay  them  aside.  The  Nation  Is  al- 
ready suffering  from  an  overproduction  of 
pork  barrels  without  Congress  manufacturing 
transparent  new  ones. 

The  $37  million  is  composed  of  $22 
million  that  is  to  be  loaned  by  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  and 
$15  million  to  be  provided  in  the  grant 
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that  will  be  pending  before  the  Senate 
either  today  or  tomorrow.  The  $15  mil- 
lion has  been  reduced  to  $9.5  million. 

We  have  here  a  rather  paradoxical  sit- 
uation. The  Washington  Post  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  make  a  unique  com- 
bination. One  is  noted  for  its  alleged 
extreme  Uberality;  the  other  for  its  ex- 
treme conservatism.  Yet  both  news- 
papers contend  that  we  must  bring  to  an 
end  the  siphoning  of  funds  to  promote 
domestic  expositions.  Unless  that  is 
done  with  regard  to  the  Alaska  Pair  and 
the  Interama  of  Florida,  I  submit  that 
each  year  when  j.  centennial  or  a  sesqul- 
centennial  event  occurs.  States  will  be 
coming  to  Congress  and  asking  for  allo- 
cations of  $10  or  $15  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  ELECTION  OP 
EMERY  L.  FRAZIER  AS  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  156)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  Emery  L. 
Prazier,  of  Kentucky,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  effective  January  1.  1966. 


October  22,  1965 


NOTIFICATION  TO  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  EMERY  L.  FRAZIER 
AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  157)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  notified  of  the  election  of  Emery 
L.  Prazier,  of  Kentuckv,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  effective  January  1,  1966. 


ADMINISTRATTON  OF  OATH  OF  OF- 
FICE AS  SECRETARY  TO  HON. 
EMERY  L.  FRAZIER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  my  good  friend  from  Florida  wlU 
forgive  me.  but  I  am  about  to  fulfill  a 
responsibility  which  I  had  anticipated 
doing  about  12  o'clock. 

On  August  20,  1965.  the  Senate  by 
Resolution  140  elected  Emery  L.  Prazier 
as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  the  period 
beginning  January  1.  1966,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1966.  Under  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  cannot  assimae  the 
full  responsibilities  of  his  office  until  he 
has  been  duly  sworn  before  the  Senate. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  be  In  session  on  January 
1,  1966.  and  In  order  that  there  be  no 
break  In  the  continuity  of  occupancy  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  I  ask  that 
the  oath  of  office  be  administered,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  to  Mr.  Prazier  at  this 
time,  subsequent  to  which  I  shall  ofifer 
two  resolutions  for  immediate  considera- 
tion. In  order  to  complete  the  legal  re- 
quirements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  If  the 
retiring  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Felton  M.  Johnston,  will  escort  Mr. 
Emery  L.  Prazier  to  the  rostrum,  the 
Chair  will  administer  his  oath  of  office. 
His  term  will  begin  on  January  1,  1966. 

Mr.  Emery  L.  Prazier,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Felton  M.  Johnston,  advanced  to  the 
desk,  where  Mr.  Frazler  was  adminis- 
tered his  oath  of  office,  as  follows : 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Do 
you,  Emery  L.  Prazier,  solemnly  swear 
that  you  will  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  do  you.  Emery 
L.  Frazler.  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  solemnly 
swear  that  you  wUl  trxily  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  said  office,  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  abilities? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  do. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising,] 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  SPEECHES 
MADE  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP 
RETIREMENT  OP  FELTON  M. 
JOHNSTON  AS  SECRETARY  OP 
THE    SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  158)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  compilation  of  tributes,  to- 
gether with  other  related  material,  delivered 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  as  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Honorable  Felton  M. 
Johnston;  and  that  five  hxindred  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 


hearing  on  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlcnR.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  513)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  hear- 
ings on  "Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project,"  89th  Congress,  1st  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  519)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  hear- 
hearings  on  H.R.  2580  (89th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.),  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  Is 
agreed  to. 

PRESS  CONFERENCE  STATEMENTS 
OP  JOINT  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
customary  at  the  end  of  the  session  to 
make  a  record  of  the  press  conference 
statements  made  by  the  joint  House  and 
Senate  Republican  leadership  which 
generally  occur  every  week  and  cover  the 
pubUcity  in  the  form  of  a  document. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
to  have  the  report  and  Its  preface  printed 
In  the  Record  and  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TIONS  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  sundry  concurrent  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  printing  which  were 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  reported  today  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  The  con- 
current resolutions  have  been  cleared  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolutions  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  509)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  hear- 
ings on  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  House  Report  No.  176,  entitled 
"District  of  Columbia  Crime." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  Concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  512)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 


CELEBRATION  OP  THE  CENTENNIAL 

OF    THE    PURCHASE    OP    ALASKA 
FROM  RUSSIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  have 
just  been  reminded  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  act  upon  a  proposal  to  partici- 
pate In  the  celebration  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia.  In  1867,  under  the 
leadership  of  WUliam  H.  Seward  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Senate,  the 
United  States  acquired  Alaska  from  Rus- 
sia for  $7.2  million.  This  purchase 
added  20  percent  to  the  land  mass  of  this 
country,  and  at  a  point  where  we  are  rub- 
bing shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Russia 
today.  I  doubt  whether  a  comparable 
proposal  will  ever  be  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

If  we  cannot  underwrite  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  success  of  our  so- 
ciety, memorializing  that  purchase  In  the 
particular  comer  of  the  world,  I  shall  be 
gravely  disappointed. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  1,  has  recommended  a  bill 
that  will  be  before  the  Senate.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  eloquently  dis- 
sented from  that  committee  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest. 
Before  I  reply  to  them,  may  I  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator  from 
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Arkansas,  all  of  whom  I  know  have 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  Interama 
project,  nevertheless  cooperated  to  the 
end  that  we  might  have  a  meeting  this 
morning  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  consider  this  legislation  and 
report  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  agree  with 
uhat  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  said. 

It  seems  to  me  that.  If  we  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Alaskan  celebration,  we 
shall  pass  up  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
Alaska,  which  is  on  the  western  shore  of 
our  covmtry,  recently  emerged  from  the 
greatest  cataclysm  which  the  world  has 
ever  suffered.  Alaska  was  purchased 
from  Russia  In  1867,  almost  100  years 
ago.  . 

Alaska  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Soviet 
Russia  at  the  closest  place.  We  should 
express  our  jubilation  over  the  fact  that 
Seward's  Folly  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
wise  investment  for  this  country. 

With  reference  to  the  observations  of 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  rela- 
tive to  the  Interama  project,  I  expect 
to  discuss  that  at  some  length  later, 
when  we  get  to  the  debate — although 
not  at  too  great  length. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  leave  me  too  highly  im- 
pressed when  he  tells  me  that  he  has  on 
his  side  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  su- 
perlatively conservative  voice,  and  the 
Washington  Post,  a  conservatively  liberal 
voice. 

I  have  always  found  through  a  great 
many  years  of  observation  of  public 
matters  that  the  sound  position  is  gen- 
erally between  the  extreme  right  and  the 

I  should  hope  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senators,  when  we  reach  the  debate  this 
afternoon,  will  find  that  that  is  the  situ- 
ation in  which  Interama  lies. 

I  complete  my  statement  by  remind- 
ing Senators  that  Florida  is  celebrating 
the  first  quadricentennial  celebration 
that  has  been  possible  in  the  United 
States,  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
dime  of  Federal  money.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  substantial  contribu- 
tions from  our  State,  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  from  numerous  firms  which  do  busi- 
ness with  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
later  concerning  the  Interama  project. 

We  come  here  with  very  clean  hands, 
showing  a  commitment  or  an  expendi- 
ture already  of  something  like  $100  mil- 
lion of  public  or  local  funds  in  the 
Interama  project. 

I  hope  that  we  may  debate  this  matter 
at  not  too  great  length,  but  to  a  con- 
clusion, before  we  leave  this  evening. 

I  again  express  my  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations who  were  sufiBciently  considerate 
to  agree  to  an  early  committee  meeting 
this  morning  so  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  report  the  measure.  We  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  jimior  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  for 
their  sound,  enlightened,  and  helpful 
comments  on  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  and  Indeed  of  all  America  to  cele- 
brate the  centennial  of  the  purchase  of 
Alaska. 

I  wonder  how  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  feel  if  the  Rus- 
sian bear  still  possessed  Alaska,  and  if 
the  rule  of  the  Kremlin  continued  to  be 
Imposed  on  that  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  That,  but  for  the  great 
vision  and  wisdom  of  William  Henry 
Seward,  might  well  still  be  the  situation. 
Of  no  other  part  of  America  could  so 
great  and  so  salutory  a  change  be  re- 
corded. 

They — the  Russian  Communists — 
would  be  very  much  closer  and  a  greater 
menace  to  the  Western  World.  It  would 
then  be  the  one  part  of  America  where 
its  people  did  not  enjoy  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  to  travel,  and  indeed 
all  the  blessings  we  Americans  enjoy  and 
prize. 

If  there  is  one  event  in  our  history  that 
deserves  the  fullest  kind  of  appreciation, 
applause,  and  celebration,  it  is  the  cen- 
tennial of  this  purchase  which  made 
possible  the  inclusion  of  an  area  one- 
fifth  as  large  as  the  48  older  States  in 
our  free  society  and  definitively  removed 
the  incubus  of  totalitarianism  from  the 
Western  World.  Alaska — but  for  Wil- 
Uam  Henry  Seward — might  well  be  a  po- 
lice state. 

I  am  amazed  that  anyone  would  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  an  inspired  invest- 
ment of  that  kind  and  could  question  the 
purpose  of  the  American  people  to  cele- 
brate its  hundredth  anniversary.  It  is 
proposed  to  celebrate  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  American  history.  It 
shows  that  the  American  people  when 
they  went  through  with  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  and  6  years  ago  achieved  state- 
hood for  our  49th  State,  proved  that  they 
were  not  declining,  but  that  they  were 
still  young,  still  vigorous  and  on  the 
march,  and  that  our  cherished  principle 
of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned was  still  in  full  effect. 

The  proposed  centennial  celebration 
should  justifiably  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Congress.  The  purchase 
of  Alaska  has  altered  the  course  of  his- 
tory— and  it  is  scarcely  arguable  that  it 
has  not  been  altered  for  the  better. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  celebration  of  this  impor- 
tant event.  However,  I  cannot  approve 
spending  $1,200,000  to  build  an  audito- 
rium for  convention  purposes  In  Sitka, 
with  a  population  of  5,000  people.  There 
are  hundreds  of  places  throughout  the 
coimtry  which  might  ask  for  similar  con- 
tributions. 

Why  did  the  Senator  not  ask  to  build 

something  In  Nome,  further  north,  so 

that  we  might  put  $1  or  $2  million  there? 

Mr.   GRUENING.     Mr.   President,   I 

should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Ohio  what  the  population  of 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  were  5  years 
after  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  celebrate  the  180th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  six  States  in  the 
Northwest  Territory.  That  wiU  be  in 
1967. 

I  suppose  tliat  I  ought  to  add  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
and  provide  that  we  should  give  $10  mil- 
lion each  to  the  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  auditorium. 

It  would  be  the  same  principle.  We 
have  sesqul-centennials,  and  centennials 
every  year.    There  would  be  no  end  to  It. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  our  country  ac- 
quired an  area  one-fifth  the  size  of  all  the 
existing  and  subsequently  admitted  48 
States  of  the  United  States.  It  extended 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the 
northernmost  and  westernmost  parts  of 
America.  It  acquired  an  area  of  inesti- 
mable strategic  value,  of  vast  resources, 
of  unparalleled  scenic  beauty.  Attracted 
to  it  have  come  a  rugged  pioneering  and 
friendly  breed  of  our  fellow  Americans — 
people  who  prize  its  freedoms  and  are 
determined  to  make  of  Alaska  a  State  as 
great  in  quality  as  it  is  in  area. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  as  to  the 
population  of  the  State  of  Ohio  on  the 
date  of  its  admission  to  the  Union,  on 
March  1, 1803,  it  was  41.915. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY  ACT 
OP    1965 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10281,  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act 
of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10281)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Eknployees  Salary  Act  of  1965". 

SMPLOTEES  SUBJECT  TO  CLASSIFICATION  ACT  0» 
1949 

'  "Sec.  2."  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  400: 
6  U.S.C.  1113(b)),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  compensation  schedule  few  the 
General  Schedule  shaU  be  as  follows. 
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(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  504(d) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (78 
Stat.  412;  5  U.S.C.  1173(d)),  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
to  whom  the  compensation  schedule  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  applies  shall 
be  initially  adjiisted  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immeduitely  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the 
rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classlflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at 
the  corresponding  rate  in  effect  on  and  after 
such  date. 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  higher  of  the  f^i-o  corre- 
sponding rates  In  effect  on  and  after  such 
date. 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he 
shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his 
grade  in  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  exist- 
ing rate  of  basic  compensation  if  such  ex- 
isting rate  is  higher. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  emploj-ee,  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  is 


receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  compen- 
sation determined  under  section  208(b)  of 
the  Act  of  September  1.  1954  (68  Stat.  1111). 
plus  subsequent  increases  authorized  by  law, 
he  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation equal  to  the  sxmi  of  his  existing 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
plus  the  amount  of  Increase  made  by  this 
section  in  the  maximum  rate  of  his  grade, 
until  (1)  he  leaves  his  position,  or  (11)  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  aggregate  compensation 
at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law:  but. 
when  such  position  becomes  vacant,  the  ag- 
gregate rate  of  compensation  of  any  sub- 
sequent appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  law. 
Subject  to  clauses  (1)  and  (li)  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
the  amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  held  and  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954,  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
existing  rate  of  compensation  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

REDETERMINATIONS  OP  ACCEPTABLE 
LEVELS  OF  COMPETENCB 

Sec.  3.  Section  701  of  the  Classlflcatlon 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1121),  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof : 


"Postal  Field  Service  Schedule 


"(c)  Whenever  a  determination  Is  made 
under  subsection  (a)  of  UiIb  section  that  the 
work  of  an  officer  or  employee  is  not  of  an 
acceptable  level  of  competence,  he  shall  be 
given  prompt  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mlnation  and  an  opporunlty  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  determination  within  hie  depart- 
ment under  uniform  procedures  established 
by  the  Commission.  If  the  determination  la 
affirmed  upon  reconsideration,  the  employee 
shall  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion. If  the  reconsideration  or  appeal  results 
in  a  reversal  of  the  earlier  determination,  the 
new  determination  shall  supersede  the  earlier 
determination  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  as  of  the  date  of  the  earlier  deter- 
mination. The  authority  of  the  Commission 
to  establish  procedures  and  the  right  of 
appeal  by  the  officer  or  employee  to  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  apply  to  determinations  of 
acceptable  level  of  competence  made  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress." 

POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  3542(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  kno-wn  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'PES'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title, 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  such  schedule. 


"PF3 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

$4,086 

4.424 

4,7>':0 

5.181 

5.  .536 

6.041 

6.361 

6,»W8 

7.440 

8,110 

8,961 

9.014 

10,966 

12.077 

13,340 

14,751 

in.  320 

18,078 

20.042 

22, 217 

$4,221 

4.500 

4.941 

5,352 

6,722 

6,138 

6,573 

7.116 

7,697 

8.385 

9,267 

10,251 

11.334 

12.497 

13.810 

15,264 

16.  890 

18.710 

20,741 

22,994 

$4,356 

4.714 

6,102 

6,.')23 

5,9fl8 

6.335 

6,7h5 

7, 344 

7,945 

8,660 

9,573 

10,588 

11,712 

12.917 

14.271 

16.  1  ll 

17,400 

10,342 

21,440 

23,771 

$4,491 
4,859 
5,263 
6,694 
6,094 

6.  5.32 
6,997 

7,  572 
8.193 
8.935 
9,879 

10,925 
12.090 
13,337 
14.  732 
16.290 
18.030 
19,  974 
22,139 
24,648 

$4,626 

5.004 

5,4-24 

6,805 

6,280 

6,729 

7,209 

7,800 

8.441 

9.210 

10.  185 

11.262 

12.408 

13.  757 

15,193 

16.803 

18,600 

20.606 

22.8.38 

25,325 

$4,761 

6.149 

6,585 

6,036 

6,466 

6.926 

7.121 

8.028 

8.689 

9.485 

10,491 

11.599 

12,846 

14, 177 

15.654 

17.318 

19.  170 

21,238 

23.637 

$4,896 

5.-294 

6.  746 

C.207 

6.652 

7.1-23 

7,633 

8,266 

8.937 

9.760 

10.  797 

11.036 

13.224 

14,  597 

16.115 

17.829 

19,  740 

21.870 

24,236 

$.5,031 
5,439 
5.907 

6.  378 
6,838 
7.320 

7.  845 
8.484 
9,185 

in,  035 
11.  lo;} 
12.273 
13.  602 
15,017 
16.576 
18,342 
20.  310 
22,602 
24.036 

$5,166 

5.584 

6.068 

6,540 

7,024 

7.517 

8,  0,'-)7 

8.712 

0,433 

10,310 

11,400 

12,610 

13.980 

15.  4.37 

17,a37 

18.  S55 

20.880 

23,134 

$6,301 

5,720 

6,229 

6,720 

7,210 

7,714 

8.  -209 

8.940 

0,681 

10,685 

11,715 

12.947 

14,358 

15.857 

17.498 

19.368 

21.450 

23,766 

$5,436 
6.874 
6,  .390 
6.891 
7,396 
7,911 
8.481 

$6,671 
0.019 
6, 551 
7, 1)62 
7,  5S2 
8,108 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

(b)   Section   3543(a)    of   title   39,   United 
States  Code.  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  compen- 


sation schedule  which  shall  be  kno-wn  as  the 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which  the 
symbol  shall  be  'RCS'.    Compensation  shall 


be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance  with 
this  schedule. 
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1 

"Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

Cnrrler  In  rural  delivery  service:  Fixed  com- 
ponsiitlon  per  annum 

$2,801 

86 
26 

$2,412 

88 
25 

$2,623 

00 
25 

$2,634 

02 

25 

$2, 745 

04 

25 

$2,856 

06 
26 

$2,067 

08 
26 

$3,078 

100 

25 

$3,180 

102 
26 

$3,300 

104 
25 

$3,411 

106 
26 

Coiii|)eii.s:ition  per  nillo  per  aunnm  (or  each 
niilo  up  to  30  miles  of  route 

$3,522 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  30  miles 

108 

28". 

(c)  Section  3544(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as  the 


Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'FOS*.  for  postmasters  In 
post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  which  Is  based 
on  the  revenue  units  of  the  post  office  for  the 

"Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule 


preceding  fiscal  year.  Basic  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  postmasters  In  post  offices  of 
the  fourth  class  In  accordance  with  this 
schedule. 


"Revenue  units 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8                  0 

10 

11 

12 

30  but  lower  than  36 

$3,906 
3,610 
2.978 
2.339 
1.687 
1.359 

$4,035 
3.729 
3.  079 
2.41.'; 
1.741 
1,403 

$4,164 

3.848 
3.  IHO 
2, 491 
1.795 
1,447 

$4,293 
3,967 
3,281 
2,567 
1.849 
1,491 

$4,422 
4,086 
3,382 
2,643 
1,9(13 
1,535 

$4,651 
4,205 
3.483 
2.719 
1.957 
1.579 

$4,680 
4,324 
3,684 
2,798 
2,011 
1.623 

$4,809 
4,443 
3,685 
2,871 
2,065 
1,667 

$i938 
4,562 
3,786 
2.947 
2,119 
1,711 

$5,067 
4,681 
3,887 
3,023 
2,173 
1,756 

$5,196 
4,800 
3,088 
8,099 
2,227 
1,709 

24  but  fewer  thau  30 

$5,325 

18  but  fewer  tlinn  '24 

4,919 

12  but  fewer  than  18 

4.089 

6  but  fewer  than  12 

3.175 

Fewer  than  6 

2,281 

1,843". 

(d)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule,  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  or  the 
Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date.  If  changes  in  levels  or 
steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effective; 
date  without  regard  to  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to  havs 
occurred  prior  to  conversion. 

(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  Is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  in 
the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pensation. If  the  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  existing  basic  compensation  shall 
be  established  as  his  basic  compensation. 

POSTAL    SERVICE    OVERTIME    AND    HOLIDAT 
COMPENSATION 

Sec.  B.  (a)  Section  3571  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  3571.  Maximum  hours  of  work 

"(a)  A  basic  workweek  Is  established  for 
all  postal  field  service  employees  consisting  of 
five  eight-hour  days.  The  work  schedule  of 
employees  shall  be  regulated  so  that  the 
eight  hours  of  service  does  not  extend  over  a 
longer  period  than  ten  consecutive  hours. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  estab- 
lish work  schedules  in  advance  for  annual 
rate  regular  employees  consisting  of  five 
eight-hour  days  in  each  week. 

"(c)  Except  for  emergencies  as  dptermlned 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  the  hoiu-s  of 
service  of  any  employee  shall  not  extend  over 
a  longer  period  than  twelve  consecutive 
hours,  and  no  employee  may  be  required  to 
work  more  than  twelve  hours  in  one  day. 

"(d)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
senior  regular  employees  shall  be  assigned 
to  a  basic  workweek  Monday  through  Friday, 
Inclusive,  except  for  those  who  express  a 
preference  for  another  basic  workweek." 

(b)  Section  3573  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  3573.  Compensatory   time,  overtime,  and 

holidays 

"(a)   In  emergencies  or  if  the  needs  of  the 

service  require,  the  Postmaster  General  may 

require  employees  to  perform  overtime  work 
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or  to  work  on  holidays.  Overtime  work  la 
any  work  officially  ordered  or  approved  which 
Is  performed  by — 

"(1)  an  annual  rate  regular  employee  In 
excess  of  his  regular  work  schedule. 

"(2)  an  hourly  rate  regular  employee  In 
excess  of  eight  hours  In  a  day  or  forty  hours 
In  a  week,  and 

"(3)  a  substitute  employee  in  excess  of 
forty  hours  in  a  week. 

The  Postmaster  General  shall  determine  the 
day  and  week  used  in  computing  overtime 
work. 

"(b)  For  each  hour  of  overtime  work  the 
Postmaster  Greneral  shall  compensate  an  em- 
ployee in  the  'PES'  Schedule  as  follows: 

"(1)  He  shall  pay  each  employee  in  or  be- 
low salary  level  PFS-7  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  150  per  centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of 
basic  compensation  for  his  level  and  step 
computed  by  dividing  the  scheduled  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  by  two  thousand 
and  eighty. 

"(2)  He  shall  grant  each  employee  In  or 
above  salary  level  PFS-8  compensatory  time 
equal  to  the  overtime  worked,  or  in  his  dis- 
cretion in  lieu  thereof  pay  such  employee 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  150  per  centum 
of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
the  employee  or  of  the  hourly  rate  of  the 
basic  compensation  for  the  highest  step  of 
salary  level  PFS-7.  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(c)  For  officially  ordered  or  approved 
time  worked  on  a  day  referred  to  as  a  holiday 
In  the  Act  of  December  26.  1941  (55  Stat. 
862;  5  U.S.C.  87b),  or  on  a  day  designated 
by  Executive  order  as  a  holiday  for  Federal 
employees,  under  regulations,  prescribed  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  an  employee  in  the 
PFS  schedule  shall  receive  extra  compensa- 
tion, In  addition  to  any  other  compensa- 
tion provided  for  by  law,  as -follows: 

"(1)  Each  regular  employee  in  or  below 
salary  level  PFS-7  shall  be  paid  extra  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  100  per  centum  of 
the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  his 
level  and  step  computed  by  dividing  the 
scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion by  two  thousand  and  eighty. 

"(2)  Each  regular  employee  In  or  above 
salary  level  PPS-8  shall  be  granted  compen- 
satory time  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  time 
worked  on  such  hoUday  within  thirty  work- 
ing days  thereafter  or.  In  the  discretion  of 
th^  Postmaster  General.  In  lieu  thereof  shall 
be  paid  extra  compensation  for  the  time  so 
worked  at  the  rate  of   100  per  centum  of 


the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
his  level  and  step  computed  by  dividing  the 
scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic  compensation 
by  two  thousand  and  eighty. 

"(3)  For  work  performed  on  Christmas 
Day  (A)  each  regular  employee  shall  be  paid 
extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  150  per 
centiun  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation for  his  level  and  step,  computed  by 
dividing  the  scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic 
compensation  by  two  thousand  and  eighty, 
and  (B)  each  substitute  employee  shall  be 
paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  50 
per  centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  his  level  and  step. 

"(d)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  estab- 
lish conditions  for  the  -use  of  compensatory 
time  earned  and  the  pa3mient  of  compensa- 
tion for  unused  compensatory  time. 

"(e)  Each  regular  employee  whose  regular 
work  schedule  includes  an  eight-hour  period 
of  service  any  part  of  which  Is  within  the 
period  commencing  at  midnight  Satvirday 
and  ending  at  midnight  Sunday  shall  be 
paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  centum  of  his  hoxxrly  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  each  hour  of  work  performed 
during  that  eight-hour  period  of  service. 

"(f)  If  an  employee  U  entitled  under  this 
section  to  unused  compensatory  time  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  pay  at  the  rate  prescribed  In  this  sec- 
tion, but  not  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  the 
employee's  hoiu"ly  basic  compensation,  for 
each  hotu-  of  such  vmused  compensatory  time 
to  the  jjerson  or  persons  surviving  at  the 
date  of  such  employee's  death.  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  in  the  order  of  prec- 
edence prescribed  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f),  and 
shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  per- 
sons of  amounts  so  paid. 

"  (g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section  other  than  subsection  (f ) ,  no  em- 
ployee shall  be  paid  overtime  or  extra/ com- 
pensation for  a  pay  period  which  whMr  added 
to  his  basic  compensation  for  the  pjjy  period 
exceeds  one  twenty-sixth  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  the  highest  step 
of  salary  level  PPS-17. 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  3571  of  this  title — 

"(1)  'Annual  rate  regular  employee' means 
an  employee  for  whom  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  established  a  regular  work  schedule 
consisting  of  five  eight-hour  days  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3571  of  this  title. 
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"(2)  'Hourly  rate  regular  employee'  means 
an  employee  for  whom  the  Poetmaster  Gen- 
eral has  established  a  regular  work  schediile 
consisting  of  not  more  than  forty  hours  a 
week. 

"(3)  'Substitute  employee'  means  an  em- 
ployee for  whom  the  Poetmaster  General  has 
not  established  a  regular  work  schedule." 

(c)    Section  3575  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3575.  Exemptions 

"(a)  Sections  3571,  3573  and  3574  of  this 
title  do  not  apply  to  postmasters,  rural  car- 
riers, pxastal  Inspectors,  and  employees  in 
salary  level  PPS-15  and  above. 

"(b)  Sections  3571  and  3573  of  this  title  do 
not  apply  to  employees  referred  to  in  section 
3581  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Sections  3571  (a),  (b) ,  and  (d),  and 
3573(e)  of  this  title  do  not  apply  to  substi- 
tute employees. 

"(d)  Section  3571(b)  of  this  title  does  not 
apply  to  hourly  rate  regular  employees." 

POSTAL    EMPLOTEES    RELOCATION    EXPE^fSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  That  part  of  chapter  41  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  which  precedes  the 
center  heading  "Special  Classes  of  Em- 
ployees" and  section  3111  thereof,  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"§  3107.  Postal  employees  relocation  expenses 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  each  employee  In  the  postal  field  service 
who  is  transferred  or  relocated  from  one  offi- 
cial station  to  another  shall,  under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, be  granted  the  following  allowances  and 
expenses : 

"(1)  Per  diem  allowance,  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses,  for  each  member  of  his 
Immediate  family  while  en  route  between  his 
old  and  new  official  stations,  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed 
by  or  pursuant  to  law  for  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(2)  Subsistence  expenses  of  the  employee 
and  each  member  of  his  immediate  family 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  while 
occupying  temporary  quarters  at  the  place  of 
his  new  official  duty  station,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  pre- 
scribed by  or  pursuant  to  law  for  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(3)  Five  days  of  leave  with  pay  which 
Shall  not  be  charged  to  any  other  leave  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  existing  law." 

(b)  That  part  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  chapter  41  under  the  heading  "Em- 
ployees Generally"  is  amended  by  inserting 
"3107.  Postal  employees  relocation  expenses." 
immediately  below 
"3106.  Special  compensation  rules.". 

EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MEDICINE 
AND  StTRGERY  OF  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Sec.  7.  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"5  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 
or  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  as  follows: 


"Chief  Dietitian.  $17,055  minimum  to  $22  - 
365  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"PHYSICIAN  AND  DENTIST  SCHEDtJLE 

"Du-ector  grade,  $19,619  minimum  to  $25,- 
043  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $18,291  minimum  to 
$24,024  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $17,055  minimum  to  $22,366 
maximum. 

•  Senior  grade,  $14,680  minimum  to  $19,252 
maximum.    ' 

"Intermediate  grade,  $12,510  minimum  to 
$16,425  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $10,619  minimum  to  $13,931 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $8,961  minimum  to  $11,- 
715  maximum, 

"nurse  SCHEDULE 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $14,680  minimum 
to  $19,252  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $12,510  minimum  to  $16,425 
maximum. 
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"Senior  grade,  $10,619  minimum  to  $13  931 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $8,961  minimum  to 
$11,715  maximum. 

"Full  grade.  $7,479  minimum  to  $9  765 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $6,540  minimum  to  $8  502 
maximum. 

"Junior  grade,  $5,702  minimum  to  $7  430 
maximum, 

"  ( 2 )  No  person  may  hold  the  director  grade 
unless  he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hos- 
pital, domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient  clinic 
(independent).  No  person  may  hold  the 
executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  position 
of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or  out- 
patient clinic  (independent),  or  the  position 
of  clinic  director  at  an  outpatient  clinic  or 
comparable  position." 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS;  STAFF  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 
Sec  8.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  867).  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  per  annum  salaries  of  For- 
eign Service  officers  within  each  of  the  other 
classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


"Class  1.. 
rias.«  2  . 
Class  3.. 
Class  4.. 
Class  5.. 
Class  6.. 
Clas.s  7  . 
Class  8.. 


$23,465 

18.954 

16,395 

12, 510 

10,303 

8,594 

7,262 

6.269 


$24,284 

19, 612 

15.929 

12.945 

10.661 

8,889 

7,506 

6,476 


$25,382 

20,270 

16,463 

13.380 

11.019 

9.184 

7.750 

6,683 


$'20,928 

16,997 

13, 815 

11,377 

9,479 

7,994 

6.890 


$21,686 
17,531 
14,250 
11.735 
9.774 
8.238 
7,097 


$22,244 
18,065 
14,686 
12.093 
10,069 
8,482 
7,304 


"section    4103    SCHEDULE 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $25,382. 

/'Medical  Director,  $22,217  minimum  to 
iflo.Ho  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $17,055  mini- 
mum to  $22,365  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $17,055  min- 
imum to  $22,365  maximum. 

"Chief  Pharmacist.  $17,055  minimum  to 
$22,365  maximum. 


$22, 902 
18,  599 
15, 120 
12,  4,'il 
10,364 
8,726 
7,511" 


(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  415  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  870(a)  ) 
is    amended    to   read    as    follows:    "The    per 


annum  salaries  of  such  staff  officers  and 
employees  within  each  class  shall  be  as 
follows : 


"Class  1 

Class  2... 

Class  3 

Class  4 

Class  5 

Cla.ss  0 

Class  7 

Class  8 

Class  9... 

Class  10 


$15,  395 
12,  510 
10,303 
8,594 
7,749 
6,998 
6.428 
5,688 
5.190 
4,641 


$15,929 
12, 945 
10,661 
8.889 
8,013 
7.231 
6,640 
5.880 
5,361 
4,797 


$16,  463 
13,380 
11,019 
9,184 
8,277 
7.464 
6. 8.V2 
6. 072 
5.532 
4,953 


$16,  997 
13. 815 
11.377 
9.479 
8.541 
7.697 
7.064 
6,264 
5.703 
6,109 


$17,  531 
14.250 
11.735 
9.774 
8.805 
7,930 
7.276 
6,4.'>6 
5.874 
5,285 


$18,065 
14.686 
12.093 
10.069 
9,069 
8,163 
7,488 
6,648 
6.045 
6,421 


$18.  599 
16,  120 
12,  451 
10,  364 

9,333 
8,396 
7,700 
6,840 
^,216 
6,577 


$19, 133 
15,555 
12,809 
10,659 
9,697 
8,629 
7,912 
7,032 
6,387 
6,733 


$19, 667 
15,990 
13.  167 
10.954 
9.861 
8,862 
8,124 
7,224 
6,658 
6,889 


$•20,  201 
16,  425 
13,  KH 
11,249 
10,  125 
9,09.'< 
8,  XV. 
7.416 
6.  7J0 
6,04.V 


(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offi- 
cers, and  Foreign  3ervlce  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  FcM-elgn 
Service  Act  of  194C  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
fit  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 


SEVERANCE    PAT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  this  section  applies 
to  each  civilian  officer  or  employee  in  or 
under — 

(1)  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  each 
corporation  wholly  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(3)  the  Government  Printing  Office; 

(4)  the  General  Accounting  Office;  or 

(5)  the  municipal  governm«nt  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  section  also  applies  to  person  employed 
by  the  county  committees  established  pur- 
suant to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b) ) ,  and  the  Secretory  of  A«^loultiirp  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to"  prescribe  and  is- 
sue such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  means  of  effecting  the  application 
and  operations  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  persons. 

(b)   This  section  does  not  apply  to 

(1)  an  officer  or  employee  whoee  rate  of 
basic  compensation  Is  fixed  at  a  rate  pro- 
vided for  one  of  the  levels  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  cm-  Is  In  excess  of 


the  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
as  amended; 

(2)  an  officer  or  employees  serving  under 
an  appointment  with  a  definite  time  limita- 
tion, except  one  so  appointed  for  full-time 
employment,  without  a  break  in  service  or 
after  a  separation  of  three  days  or  less,  fol- 
lowing service  under  an  appointment  with- 
out time  limitation; 

(3)  an  alien  employee  who  occupies  a 
position  outside  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Canal  Zone; 

(4)  an  crfBcer  or  employee  who  Is  subject 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  retirement  law  or  re- 
tirement system  applicable  to  Federal  officers 
or  employees  or  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  separation 
from  the  service,  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments for  Immediate  annuity  under  any  such 
law  or  system; 

(5)  an  officer  or  employee  who,  at  the 
time  of  separation  from  the  service,  is  re- 
ceiving compensation  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  as  amended,  ex- 
cept one  receiving  this  compensation  con- 
currently with  salary  or  on  accotmt  of  the 
death  of  another  person; 

(6)  an  officer  or  employee  who,  at  the  time 
of  separation  from  the  service.  Is  entitled  to 
receive  other  severance  pay  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; 

(7)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority;  and 

(8)  such  other  officers  or  employees  as 
may  be  excluded  by  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  President  or  of  such  officer  car  agency  a« 
he  may  designate. 
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(c)  An  officer  or  employee  to  whom  this 
section  applies  who  Is  Involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  service,  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  not  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct,  delinquency, 
or  Inefficiency,  shall,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President  or  such 
officer  or  agency  as  he  may  designate,  be  paid 
severance  pay  in  regular  pay  periods  by  the 
department,  independent  establishment,  cor- 
poration, or  other  governmental  unit,  from 
which  separated. 

(d)  Severance  pay  shall  consLst  of  two 
elements,  a  basic  severance  allowance  and 
an  age  adjustment  allowance.  The  basic 
severance  allowance  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  one  week's  basic  compensation 
at  the  rate  received  immediately  before  sep- 
aration for  each  year  of  civilian  service  up 
to  and  including  ten  years  for  wliicii  sev- 
erance pay  has  not  been  received  under  this 
or  any  other  authority  and  two  weeks'  basic 
compensation  at  such  rate  for  each  year  of 
civilian  service  beyond  ten  years  for  which 
severance  pay  has  not  been  received  under 
this  or  any  other  authority.  The  age  adjust- 
ment allowance  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  10  per  centum  of  the  total  basic 
severance  allowance  for  each  year  by  which 
the  age  of  the  recipient  exceeds  forty  years 
at  the  time  of  separation.  Total  severance 
pay  received  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  one  year's  pay  at  the  rate  received 
immediately  before  separation. 

(e)  An  officer  or  employee  may  be  paid 
severance  pay  only  after  having  beeut  em- 
ployed currently  for  a  continuous  period  of 
at  least  twelve  months. 

(f)  If  an  officer  or  employee  Is  reemployed 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by 
payments  of  severance  pay,  the  payments 
shall  be  discontinued  beginning  with  the 
date  of  reemployment  and  the  service  rep- 
resented by  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
period  shall  be  recredited  to  the  officer  or 
employee  for  use  In  any  subsequent  compu- 
tations of  severance  pay.  For  the  purposes 
Of  subsection  (e),  reemployment  which 
causes  severance  pay  to  be  discontinued  shall 
be  considered  as  employment  continuous 
with  that  serving  as  the  basis  for  the  sev- 
erance pay. 

(g)  If  the  officer  or  employee  dies  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by  pay- 
ments of  severance  pay,  the  payments  of 
severance  pay  with  respect  to  such  officer  or 
employee  shall  be  continued  as  if  such  officer 
or  employee  were  living  and  shall  be  paid  on 
a  pay  period  basis  to  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors of  such  officer  or  employee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  3.  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f). 

(h)  Severance  pay  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  a  basis  for  payment,  nor  be  Included 
In  the  basis  for  computation,  of  any  other 
type  of  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment benefits  and,  any  period  covered  by 
severance  pay  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
period  of  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
Government  service  or  employment. 

AGRICtn^TURAL     STABILIZATION     AND     CONSERVA- 
TION   COUNTY    COMMITTEX   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  10.  The  rates  of  compensation  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  county  committees  es- 
tabUshed  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  use.  590h(b))  shall  be  Increased 
by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  Increases  provided  by  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act  for  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation. 

LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH 

8bc.  11.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  each  officer  or  employee  in 
or  under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  in- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employ- 


ees Pay  Act  of  1946,  shall  be  paid  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  3.6  per  centum 
of  his  gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic 
compensation  plus  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  law) . 

(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In  ef- 
fect immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  compen- 
sation Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  is  not  Increased  by  reason  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  shall  be  Increased 
by  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  increase  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  compensation  of  student 
congressional  Interns  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
416  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  employ- 
ees of  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
compensation  Is  fixed  by  the  House  Employ- 
ees Schedule  under  the  Hou=e  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079; 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  291-303)  shall 
be  Increased  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practicable,  to  the  Increases  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  except, 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  com- 
pensation of  those  employees  whose  compen- 
sation is  fixed  by  the  House  Wage  Schedule 
of  such  Act. 

(d)  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
basic  compensation  for  the  pvuposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Aot  (5  U.S.C.  2251 
and  the  following) . 

(e)  Section  601  (a)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
31) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  compensation  of  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $30,000  per  annum  each.  The 
compensation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $43,000 
per  annum.  The  compensation  of  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $35,000  per  annum 
each." 

(f)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee in  the  office  of  a  Senator  Is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which 
will  provide  a  gross  rate  of  compensation  not 
less  than  the  gross  rate  such  employee  was 
receiving  Immediately  prior  thereto,  except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
employee  If  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliis  Act, 
the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  is  em- 
ployed notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Senate  In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such 
provisions  to  apply  to  such  employee.  No 
employee  whose  basic  compensation  Is  ad- 
Justed  under  this  subsection  shall  receive 
any  additional  compensation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  adjustment  during  which  such 
employee  was  employed  In  the  office  of  the 
Senator  by  whom  he  is  employed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  No  additional  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  during  which  such  person 
was  employed  In  the  office  of  a  Senator 
(other  than  a  Senator  by  whom  he  Is  em- 
ployed on  such  day)  unless  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  such  Senator  notifies  the 
disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  in  writing  that 
he  wishes  such  employee  to  receive  such  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  such  period.  In 
any  case  In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  within  which  a  Senator  may  give  no- 


tice under  this  section,  such  Senator  is  de- 
ceased, such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  given. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (h) ,  the  rates  of  gross 
compensation  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Major- 
ity of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  for  the  Mi- 
nority of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Reporter  of 
Debates  of  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentarian 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senior  Counsel  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Postmaster  and  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  of  the  Senate  are  hereby  in- 
creased by  3.6  per  centum. 

(h)  Tlie  paragraph  Imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing 
under  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  Act,  1956,  as  amended 
(74  Stat.  304;  Public  Law  86-568) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$22,945"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$23,770". 

(1)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets 
for  the  Senate  is  hereby  increased  by  3.6  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  employees  whose  compen- 
sation Is  subject  to  such  limitation. 

FEDERAL    JUDICIAL    SALARIES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  officers  and  employees  in  or  vmder 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  arc  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(2)),  section  3656  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603.  sections  671  to  675,  Inclusive,  or  section 
604(a)(5),  of  title  28.  Umted  States  Code, 
Insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to  graded 
positions,  are  hereby  increased  by  amounts 
reflecting  the  respective  applicable  increases 
provided  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  in  cor- 
responding rates  of  compensation  for  officers 
and  employees  subject  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  officers  and  employees  hold- 
ing ungraded  positions  and  whose  salaries 
are  fixed  pursuant  to  such  section  604(a)  (5) 
may  be  increased  by  the  amounts  reflecting 
the  respective  applicable  increases  provided 
by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  in  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  are  hereby  increased  by 
amounts  which  reflect  the  respective  appli- 
cable increases  provided  by  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act  In  corresponding  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  officers  and  employees  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code  (relating  to  the  compensation  of  court 
reporters  for  district  courts),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  existing  salary  limitation 
contained  therein  and  inserting  a  new  limi- 
tation which  reflects  the  respective  appli- 
cable increases  provided  by  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  officers  and  employees  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of   1949,  as  amended. 

INCREASED  UNIFORM  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  13.  The  Federal  Employees  Uniform 
Allowance  Act,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  1114;  5 
U.S.C.  2131),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$100"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$125". 
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MAXIMUM  SALARY  INCREASE  LIMITATION 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  11(e).  no  rate  of  salary  shall  be  in- 
creased, by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  salary 
rate  now  or  hereafter  in  effect  for  Level  V  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  SALARY  RATES  TViED  BY 
ADMINlSTRAxrVE    ACTION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  assistant  United  States  attorneys 
whose  basic  salaries  are  fi.xed  pursuant  to 
section  508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  Increased  by  3.6  per  centmn  efifective 
on  the  nrst  day  of  the  nrst  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  October  1,  1965. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665) ,  the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  whose  rates  of  compensation  are 
fixed  by  administrative  action  pursuant  to 
law  and  are  not  otherwise  increased  by  this 
Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  increased 
effective  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  October 
1,  1965,  by  amounts  not  to  e.xceed  the  in- 
creases provided  by  this  Act  for  correspond- 
ing rates  of  compensation  In  the  appropriate 
schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  increase  in  the 
rates  of  compensation  of  officers  and  ern- 
ployees  whose  rates  of  compensation  are  fixed 
and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly 
as  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest  in 
accordance  with  prevailing  rates  or  prac- 
tices. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  authority  contained  in  any  law 
pursuant  to  which  rates  of  compensation  may 
be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

TRAVEL    ON    OFFICUL    DTTIY    TIME 

Sec.  16.  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (68 
Stat.  1110;  5  U.S.C.  912b),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  head  of  any  department,  independent 
establishment,  or  agency,  including  Govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  corporations,  or  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  head  of  any  legislative  or 
judicial  agency  to  which  this  title  applies, 
shall  schedule  the  time  to  be  spent  by  an 
officer  or  employee  in  a  travel  status  away 
from  his  official  duty  station  within  the  reg- 
\ilarly  scheduled  workweek  of  such  officer 
or  employee.". 

EFFECTIVE     DATES 

Sec.  17.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

(1)  This  section  and  sections  1,  9,  13,  15, 
16,  and  18,  and  section  3107(3)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  contained  in  the 
amendment  made  by  section  6(a)  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  5  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  Sections  2,  4,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  and  14 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
October  1,  1965. 

(4)  Section  3  shall  become  effective  on 
the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(5)  Section  6(b),  and  section  3107  (1) 
and  (2)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as 
contained  in  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  become  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1965. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  individual 
is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees" 
Group    Life    Insurance    Act    of    1954,     all 
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changes  in  rates  of  compensation  or  salary 
which  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  of  such  enactment. 

PAYMENT    OF    retroactive    SALARY 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (Including  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
or  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  such  retroactive  com- 
pensation or  salary  shall  be  paid  (1)  to  an 
officer  or  employee  who  retired  during  the 
period  beginning  on  tlie  effective  date  pre- 
scribed by  section  17(3)  and  ending  on  tlie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  services 
rendered  during  such  period  and  (2)  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1950  (Public  Law  636,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  61f-61k), 
for  services  rendered  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by 
section  17(3)  and  ending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  an  officer  or  employee 
who  dies  during  such  period.  Such  retro- 
active compensation  or  salary  shall  not  be 
considered  as  basic  salary  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  in  the  case 
of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, after  careful  consideration  of 
the  proposals  originally  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  on  Federal 
salary  legislation  and  the  House-passed 
bill,  H.R.  10281.  has  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  recommends  enactment  of  its 
amendment  to  H.R.  10281.  which  varies 
considerably  from  the  President's  pro- 
posals and  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  does  not 
grant  to  Federal  employees  all  they  de- 
sire or  deserve  or  will  eventually  get 
when  it  is  possible  to  make  the  full  com- 
parability policy  of  the  1962  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  a  reality.  But  it  is  a 
bill  which  gives  a  3.6-percent,  across- 
the-board  increase  to  all  Federal  civilian 
employees — thus  making  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  lowest  grades  and  levels  of 
Crovernment  employees  comparable  with 
the  salaries  paid  to  their  counterparts 
in  private  enterprise  based  on  the  latest 
available  statistics  and  preventing  the 
gap  in  the  higher  levels  from  widening 
further. 

The  amount  of  the  increase — 3.6  per- 
cent— goes  beyond  what  the  President 
originally  recommended  in  salary  and 
fringe  benefits,  but  it  is  carefully  de- 
signed to  remain  within  the  President's 
wage-price  guideposts  which  have  been 
so  effective  in  maintaining  price  stability 
in  this  country  and  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted voluntarily  by  the  leaders  of  pri- 
vate employee  organizations  as  the  basis 
for  settlement  of  wage  negotiations. 

The  committee  amendment  does  not 
contain  the  procedural  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  nor  the  auto- 


matic second-stage  increases  next  year 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill  and 
implied  in  the  President's  original  pro- 
posals. But  it  does  give  to  Federal  em- 
ployees this  year  a  substantial  pay  in- 
crease—certainly in  terms  of  increase  in 
employee  productivity— and  it  reserves 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  the 
right  to  consider  additional  salary  legis- 
lation next  year  with  the  latest  figures 
on  private  enterprise  salaries  in  hand 
and  with  the  benefit  of  firm  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  our  economy  and  the  re- 
quirements of  our  continuing  struggle 
in  Vietnam. 

Above  all,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  is  a  good 
bill.  It  Is  a  responsible  bill.  It  is  an 
attainable  bill.  It  is  a  noninflationary 
bill  that  will  not  be  vetoed. 

Before  discussing  in  greater  detail  the 
committees  reasons  for  eliminating  the 
second  stage  automatic  Increase  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill  and  re- 
ducing the  4  percent  raise  to  3.6,  I 
want  to  point  out  the  liberalizations'  in 
fringe  benefits  for  employees  which,  al- 
though not  as  great  as  those  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  represents  a  change  in 
the  Government's  official  attitude  to- 
ward fringe  benefits  and  will  put  into 
the  pockets  of  Government  employees 
benefits  long  overdue. 

The  committee  amendment — 

Liberalizes  the  overtime  pay  for  postal 
employees  by  paying  them  premium  pay 
for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week 
at  the  rate  of  150  percent  of  their  basic 
pay; 

Provides  premium  pay  for  Sunday 
work  at  the  rate  of  125  percent  of  basic 
compensation  where  Sunday  is  one  of  the 
employee's  5  retrular  workdays; 

Makes  mandatory  the  payment  of 
premium  pay  for  work  on  official  holi- 
days for  postal  employees  in  PPS-7  and 
below; 

Provides  special  relocation  expenses 
for  postal  employees  who  have  been 
forced  to  move  as  a  result  of  the  modern- 
ization of  postal  operations,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  the  ZIP  code  and  sec- 
tional center  concepts; 

Increases  the  uniform  allowance  for 
Federal  employees  by  25  percent  from 
the  current  $100  a  year  to  $125  a  year; 

Authorizes  payment  for  the  first  time 
of  severance  pay  to  Federal  employees 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  and 
because  of  the  dislocations  resulting 
from  technological  Innovations  and  im- 
proved governmental  efficiency,  have  lost 
their  jobs; 

Amends  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962  to  give  employees  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
from  adverse  determinations  of  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  competence; 

Establishes  a  policy  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  Government 
employees'  travel  should  be  scheduled 
during  the  regular  workweek;  and 

Gives  preference  to  senior  postal  em- 
ployees for  a  Monday  through  Friday 
work  schedule. 

One  of  the  major  differences  between 
the  House-passed  bill  and  the  committee 
amendment  is  the  elimination  of  the 
automatic  second-stage  increase  in  Fed- 
eral   salaries    in    October    1966.    The 
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amount  of  the  increase  in  the  House  bill 
would  have  depended  upon  evidence 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics at  that  time,  but  it  was  indicated 
that  closing  one-half  of  the  compara- 
bility gap  plus  granting  all  of  the  antic- 
ipated 1965-66  percentage  increase  in 
private  enterprise  would  have  resulted 
in  increases  from  perhaps  3  percent  in 
the  lower  grades  to  as  much  as  8  percent 
in  the  higher  grades.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  increase  was  $800  million. 

The  automatic  increase  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  based  on  statistical 
evidence  of  rates  being  paid  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  partially  fulfilling  the 
policy  of  comparability  enacted  in  1962. 
It  had  the  disadvantages  of  anticipating 
differences  in  private  and  public  pay 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  in  advance 
and  might  not  be  ascertainable  in  Oc- 
tober. 1966,  and  committing  public  funds 
in  advance  during  a  period  when  our 
needs  in  Vietnam  are  uncertain  and  when 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  maintain- 
ing the  delicate  balance  required  to  keep 
our  economy  from  overheating  or  cooling 
off. 

The  committee  has  not  concluded  that 
Congress  is  unable  to  enact  fair  and 
equitable  salary  legislation.  Indeed,  by 
adhering  to  wage-price  guide  lines  for 
1965.  the  committee  is  deeply  committed 
to  undertake  consideration  of  salary  leg- 
islation early  in  the  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  The  committee  will 
make  every  effort  to  accelerate  the 
achievement  of  comparability  and  re- 
duce the  15-  to  18-month  lag  which  oc- 
curs between  the  date  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  report  is  available  and 
the  time  Congress  usually  enacts  salary 
legislation. 

Before  the  end  of  calendar  year  1965, 
the  committee  will  have  available  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics on  salary  rates  paid  in  private  en- 
terprise in  the  spring  of  1965.  The  com- 
mittee will  give  prompt  consideration  to 
this  report  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
next  year.  Congress  has  in  the  past  few 
years  enacted  progressive  and  far-reach- 
ing compensation  legislation.  Next  year 
and  in  the  years  to  follow  Congress  will 
strive  to  make  the  policy  of  the  1962  act  a 
reality  in  as  short  a  time  period  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  other  major  difference  between 
the  House-passed  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  the  reduction  of  the 
increase  from  4  to  3.6  percent.  The  re- 
duction was  based,  not  on  the  amount 
of  money  entailed,  but  on  the  President's 
strong  recommendation  and  the  com- 
mittee's agreement  that  salary  increases 
for  Federal  employees  in  1965  should  be 
within  the  wage-price  guideposts  which 
have  been  used  in  arriving  at  equitable 
wage  settlements  in  private  enterprise 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962,  which  established  comparability 
with  private  enterprise  salaries  as  the 
Government's  basic  compensation  policy, 
was  a  landmark  in  Federal  salary  legis- 
lation. The  1962  salary  increases.  In 
two  stages  which  averaged  more  than  10 
p>ercent  for  all  employees — and  substan- 
tially more  in  the  upper  grades  where 
the  gap  between  private  employment  and 


Federal  employment  was  greatest — did 
much  to  attain  comparable  rates.  The 
1964  salary  legislation,  which  increased 
executive  rates  by  about  30  percent  and 
provided  further  adjustments  for  all 
employees  averaging  more  than  4  per- 
cent, was  another  significant  step  to- 
ward attaining  comparability. 

No  one  believed  that  this  goal  would 
be  easily  or  quickly  achieved.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  in  his  proposals 
to  the  87th  Congress,  suggested  a  three- 
staged  increase  in  an  effort  to  ease  the 
budgetary  implications  of  salary  in- 
creases. President  Johnson  in  1965 
proposed  a  3 -percent  increase  in  an  ef- 
fort to  close  the  gap  of  comparability 
at  the  lower  levels  of  employment,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs  in  annual 
salary  increases  at  the  upper  levels. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  should  like  first  to  take  up  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  they  be  considered  and  aereed 
to  en  bloc. 

On  page  66,  in  respect  to  the  maximum 
increase  limitation,  the  language  should 
be  changed  to  read:  "Act"  instead  of 
"title"  and  on  page  68.  where  it  sets  out 
the  effective  dates  in  this  act.  the  word 
should  be  "Act"  rather  than  "title." 

The  second  amendment  is  also  techni- 
cal and  clarifying.  It  would  provide  for 
payment  of  retroactive  compensation  to 
employees  who  have  been  promoted  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  this  act.  Oc- 
tober 1.  1965,  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  act.  which  will  probably  be  some 
time  in  the  next  week.  Any  employee 
who  is  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  dur- 
ing that  short  period  of  time  would  be 
paid  retroactive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  pay  he  was  receiving  during  the 
period  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  to  the  date  of  his  promotion,  and  at 
the  rate  of  pay  he  received  after  promo- 
tion from  the  date  of  his  promotion  until 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  rate  of  pay  the  employee  re- 
ceived after  promotion  for  this  brief 
period  of  time.  Inclusion  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  legislation  may  thus  prevent 
some  employees,  who  have  received  pro- 
motions in  the  interim,  from  losing  some 
of  their  pay  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  which  they  should  receive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  66, 
line  11,  in  the  committee  amendment, 
strike  out  "title"  and  substitute  "Act". 
On  page  68,  line  5.  strike  out  "title"  and 
substitute  "Act". 

And  on  page  41,  after  line  23.  Insert 
the  following : 

(5)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  promoted  from 
one  grade  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  another  such  grade  at 
a  rate  which  is  above  the  minimum  rate 
thereof,  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall 
be  adjusted  retroactively  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  to  the  date  on  which  he 
was  so  promoted,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate 
which  he  was  receiving  during  the  period 


from  such  effective  date  to  the  date  of  such 
promotion  And,  from  the  date  of  such  pro- 
motion, on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step 
of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule  contained  In  this  section  which 
corresponds  numericaUy  to  the  step  of  the 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule  for  such  officer 
or  employee  which  was  In  effect  (without 
regard  to  this  Act)  at  the  time  of  such 
promotion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
legislation? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  probably  knows  that  we  operate 
the  biggest  post  office  in  the  country  in 
New  York,  and  that  thousands  of  postal 
workers  are  concerned.  The  Senator 
knows,  too,  how  hard  they  have  fought 
through  the  years  for  the  idea  of  com-_  i 
parability,  and  how  disappointed  they"  - 
are  now  that  the  increase  which  is  con- 
templated being  granted  by  Congress  is 
not  based,  as  the  Senator  has  frankly 
and  typically  stated,  on  complete  com- 
parability, but  on  the  overall  economic 
situation  in  the  country. 

I  feel,  notwithstanding  my  deep  con- 
cern and  deep  advocacy  of  what  postal 
workers  wish  and  what  the  law  promises 
them  in  terms  of  its  purposes,  that  un- 
doubtedly considering  the  fact  that  this 
is  near  the  end  of  a  session,  the  com- 
mittee has  done  what  it  could  legiti- 
mately do.  to  consider  that  the  national 
economy  should  observe  the  benefit  and 
the  impact  of  the  guidelines.  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  rather  special  case  to  be 
made  for  justice  to  the  postal  workers, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  statement  in  the 
committee  report,  on  page  4.  that  next 
year  Congress  will  endeavor  to  make  a 
reality  of  the  comparability  confcept. 

Knowing  the  Senator  as  well  as  I  do, 
I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  even  have  to 
give  me  any  assurance  that  he  will 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  we  intend 
to  support  the  policy  and  to  move  closer 
toward  it.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
there  will  still  be  some  gaps,  because  of 
the  wide  disparity  in  the  grades  under 
the  comparability  level.  But  it  is  our 
goal  to  try  to  close  those  gaps  as  fast 
as  budgetarily  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  that  assurance.  Let  me  em- 
phasize the  positive  point  that  the  sever- 
ance-pay provision  in  section  9  of  the  bill 
is  a  most  extraordinaiily  important  one. 
especially  in  the  closing  of  any  govern- 
mental installation.  For  example,  navy 
yard  workers  in  New  York  would  natu- 
rally hope  for  retroactivity.  I  believe 
that  retroactivity  would  have  been  just. 
Again.  I  appreciate  the  need  for  em- 
pirical judgment  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  provision  for  severance  pay  which 
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Involves  $50  million,  which  Is  itself,  not- 
withstanding that  it  falls  short  of  the 
mark  in  its  effective  date,  an  important 
point,  and  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
committee  for  it.    It  will  be  of  substan 


Saturdays  and  Sundays  volunteer  days 
on  which  only  those  regular  clerks  who 
would  offer  to  serve  on  those  two  im- 
portant days  would  work.  It  is  true  that 
only  a  small  crew  works  on  those  days, 
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by  installation  closings. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Postal  workers,  espe- 
cially those  with  modest  seniority  rights, 
are  deeply  concerned  about  section  3571 
(b) .  which  vests  in  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  establish  work  sched- 
ules in  advance  for  annual-rate  regular 
employees  consisting  of  five  8-hour  days 
in  each  week.  They  hpve  feared  thjit 
this  would  result  in  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, possibly,  in  his  own  judgment- 
whatever  that  may  be — imposing  upon 
regular  employees  work  on  Sunday. 
They  came  to  me  with  the  idea  of  an 
amendment  wliich  would  exclude  Sunday 
from  this  provision. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman,  especially  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  committee, 
which  is  set  forth  on  pages  5  and  6  of  the 
report,  in  which  the  committee  states 
that  it  "has  encouraged  the  Department 
to  give  preference  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  to  senior  regular  em- 
ployees for  a  basic  workweek  of  Monday 
thi-ough  Friday." 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  If  we 
left  it  solely  at  that,  without  any  color, 
without  any  feeling  of  emphasis  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  for  the  maximum 
extent    practicable — and    the    chairman 
has  been  in  the  Senate  a  Icng  time,  and 
he  knows  that  the  administrator  can 
forget  about  it  and  do  what  he  pleases— 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  going  to  do  wrong, 
but  he  is  going  to  do  pretty  much  what 
he   pleases — I   believe   it   would   be   ex- 
tiemely  helpful  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
record,  would  give  us  some  feeling  as  to 
two  points:  one,  the  basic  feeling  of  the 
committee,  which  I  understand  from  him 
is  that  they  will  look  with  disfavor  upon 
the  inclusion  of  Sundays,  unless  the  em- 
ployee himself  wishes  it,  imder  the  con- 
tinuous workweek  discretion  given  under 
the  bill  to  the  Postmaster  General;  and 
second,  and  equally  important,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  committee  will  exercise 
its  important  oversight   jurisdiction   to 
see  that  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  writ- 
ten this  provision,  to  give  the  Postmaster 
General  more  flexibility  than  the  worker, 
is  carried  out  in  the  way  that  the  com- 
mittee desires,  consistent  with  its  view 
on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  refer  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  page  46  of  the 
bill,  on  line  4. 

The  language  reads : 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  sen- 
ior regular  employees  shall  be  assigned  to 
a  basic  workweek  Monday  through  Friday, 
inclusive,  except  for  those  who  express  a 
preference  for  another  basic  work  week. 

This  is  to  emphasize  that  the  assign- 
ment of  work  as  a  matter  of  right  will 
go  to  those  who  have  seniority  rights 
and  will  be  entitled  to  those  days  which 
generally  are  considered  choice  in  selec- 
tion. It  was  impossible,  as  we  had  hear- 
ings and  studied  the  situation,  to  make 


I  have  one  other  question:  Does  the 
committee  contemplate  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  size  of  the  staffs  that  have 
to  handle  the  weekend  mail  will  con- 
tinue, and  is  this  diawn  up  in  light  of 


efficient  movement  of  the  mail  on  a  7-day 
basis  that,  if  we  left  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment without  the  right  to  assign, 
on  an  equitable  basis,  some  regulars  to 
work  with  the  substitutes,  we  could  not 
guarantee  the  regular  movement  of  the 
mail. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  aware  of  this  pro- 
vision. This  means  with  some  system 
on  a  seniority  basis,  generally  speaking 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  written  into 
the  bill  "to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable senior  regular  employees  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  basic  workweek  Monday 
through  Friday." 

Mr.  JAVITS.     If  the  Senator  objects 
to  the  way  I  phrase  it,  he  is  a  good 
enough  friend  of  mine  to  correct  me— 
but  is  it  the  desire  of  the  committee,  when 
the  Postmaster  General  or  his  subordi- 
nates order  e  senior  regular  employee  to 
work  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday  against 
his  wishes,  that  they  should  consider  It 
to  be  a  situation  which  would  have  to  be 
justified.    That  does  not  mean  the  com- 
mittee will  haul  them  up;  but,  prima 
facie,  the  Senator  expects  the  Depart- 
ment not  to  do  it,  unless  it  has  some 
particularly   good  reason   for   doing   it, 
and  the  committee  expects  the  Depart- 
ment not  to  do  it;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.     MONRONEY.     We    must     have 
some  regular  employees. 
Mi-.  JAVITS.     I  ag.ee. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    And  we  must  not 
leave  a  great  institution  like  the  Post 
Office  Department  without  the  ability  to 
have  control  over  its  clerical  work  on  a 
Sunday.     It  would  be  imthlnkable  and 
an  impediment  to  the  efficient  movement 
of  the  mail. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do  not  say  that. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.     I    am    sure    the 
Senator  does  not  want  that.    I  wish  to 
make  myself  clear  as  to  exactly  how  the 
committee  felt  on  these  requirements. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  all  senior  regular  employees 
should  have  preference  in  the  choice  of 
the  workweek. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Good. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Which  is  Monday 
through  Fi-iday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  the  Senator's  pref- 
erence and  he  intends  it  to  be  a 
preference? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Good.  That  is  the  main 
point;  so  that  the  Department  will  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  going  against 
this  preference  if  Department  officials 
feel  strongly  that  they  must  do  so,  and 
they  must  fully  justify  their  action. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  feel  that  only 
the  younger  men  who  have  less  experi- 
ence, and  less  seniority  rights,  would  be 
involved  in  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
work,  but  there  must  be  some. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  I  un- 
derstand also  the  concept  of  preference, 
which  is  a  good  one. 


of  the  staff  which  has  handled  weekend 
mail  will  continue?  Is  that  going  to  be 
about  the  same? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Perhaps  a  little 
less,  because  of  the  overtime  provisions 
The  overtime  provisions  will  be  expen- 
sive. I  would  think  such  work  as  has 
been  done  on  nonpriority  mail  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  would  be  largely 
dispensed  with,  because  of  the  higher 
cost  of  handling  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  certahily  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  expect  an  enlargement  of  it 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  think  the 
reverse. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yields 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  are  discrepan- 
cies in  the  present  law  as  between  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  chairman  of  each  commit- 
tee in  each  House  and  Members  of  each 
House  may  exercise  their  authority  with 
respect  to  the  compensation  received  by 
tlieir  respective  staffs. 

The  distinguished  Republican  Senate 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  I  have  drafted 
a  memorandum  and  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  in  the  Senate  might  appoint 
as  professional  staff  members  those 
whom  they  considered  qualified  to  re- 
ceive salaries  at  the  top  of  the  present 
Classification  Act.  This,  generally 
speaking,  is  what  the  law  is  with  respect 
to  the  chairmen  of  House  committees 
today. 

In  addition,  our  amendment  would 
provide  that  a  Senator,  if  he  so  desired, 
might  place  one  individual  on  his  own 
staff  at  compensation  not  to  exceed -the 
highest  grade— GS-18— of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act,  as  amended,  and  two  indi- 
viduals at  not  to  exceed  the  compensa- 
tion received  by  a  GS-17. 

I  ask  my  friend  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  whether  or  not  he 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  have  to 
decline,  b-'f  ause  the  committee  made  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  amendment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia outlined  and  found  it  would  compli- 
cate greatly  the  entire  salary  structure 
of  the  Senate.  For  that  reason  it  was 
the  unanimous  view  of  the  committee 
that  we  should  give  study  to  this  matter 
next  year,  when  we  can  have  committee 
chairmen  and  Members  of  Congress  be- 
fore us  to  outline  what  they  need  and 
want.  So  I  think  that  should  be  done 
so  that  the  salary  schedule  may  be  kept 
consistent  and  well  balanced  throughout 
the  range  of  the  important  positions  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  ask  my  friend  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  if  it  is  contemplated  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of 
this  Congress  exertions  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  holding  early  hearings  which 
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will  be  necessary  to  anive  at  a  just  de- 
cision on  this  matter  which  is  presently 
inequitable  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  would  like  to 
have  hearings  as  early  as  possible,  be- 
cause considerable  study  will  be  required. 
We  found  that  out  in  going  into  some 
of  the  legislative  employee  salaries.  We 
will  take  another  look  at  the  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
payment  of  top  legislative  employees, 
while  some  House  staff  position  grades 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  Senate, 
some  of  these  House  employees  are  not 
compensated  at  the  highest  rate.  We 
would  like  to  go  into  the  whole  matter. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Republican  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen], had  not  desired  to  press  the  amend- 
ment unless  it  were  acceptable  to  the 
chairman.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
shall  not  offer  the  amendment  on  his  and 
my  behalf,  but  I  am  also  grateful  for  this 
colloquy  as  to  what  we  may  look  forward 
.to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  who  has  had 
such  a  great  interest  in  the  postal  and 
classified  workers  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who  has  been  interested  in  get- 
ing  the  maximum  that  can  be  given 
those  workci's  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's anti-inflationary  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  tried  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a 
measure  which  would  do  justice  and 
bring  equity  to  Federal  employees,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
d^Sitf'of  the  United  States  as  publicly 
aryiounced,  and  realizing  that  we  must 
be  both  reasonable  and  realistic  at  this 
period  in  the  final  hours  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress. 

Although  there  are  differences  in  de- 
gree between  the  House  position  and 
Senate  position  in  respect  to  certain  pro- 
visions, the  discussions  were  weighed 
most  carefully  within  the  committee. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that 
there  is  no  partisanship  in  this  commit- 
tee. I  make  that  statement  very  firmly. 
I  express  my  appreciation  not  only  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNRONEYl,  but  I  speak  with  equal 
commendation  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
and  I  speak  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
who  attempted  very  sincerely  to  draft 
legislation  which  would  receive  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  motion  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
to  make  within  the  committee  has,  the 
endorsement  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  party. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  and 


the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Ever- 
ett Dirksen,  or  the  men  who  may  in  the 
future  hold  these  positions,  should  re- 
ceive $5,000  a  year  more  than  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  There  was  a 
unanimous  agreement  with  the  motion 
that  was  presented.  I  am  sure  that  in 
doing  what  we  did  and  incorporating  in 
the  measure  this  provision,  we  acted  in 
a  manner  which  not  only  these  two  men 
would  naturally  be  delighted  to  know 
about,  but  I  believe  we  recognized  in  a 
responsible  fashion  the  increased  pres- 
sure which  is  upon  these  two  leaders  of 
the  Senate.  I  speak  of  them  not  in  any 
political  sense.  They  are  men  whose 
initiative  and  industry  must  at  all  times 
be  used  for  the  Senate  itself,  the  Senate 
as  an  institution  of  legislative  leadership. 
I  feel  that  the  explanation  of  the 
measure  itself  is,  of  course,  in  the  capable 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 
It  is  not  my  desire  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion. I  do  feel,  however,  that  there  is  a 
constant  cry  in  some  quarters  against 
what  is  known  as  so-called  inefficiency 
of  our  Federal  workers. 

I  become  weary  when  these  charges 
are  made,  because  I  am  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  persons  in  the  Federal  stnicture 
who  are  Democrats  or  who  are  Republi- 
cans. By  and  large,  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  metropolitan  area  of  our  Capital 
City,  including  our  effective  and  loyal 
personnel  and  committee  staffs,  those 
who  labor  in  our  home  districts  and 
States,  are  diligent  and  dedicated.  In 
many  instances  they  are  not  only  capa- 
ble, but  courageous. 

I  think  the  action  of  Congress,  reflected 
in  increases  in  wages  and  salaries,  is  an 
action  which  is  merited  by  these  people, 
who  not  only  work  for  themselves 
through  the  jobs  they  hold,  but  in  a  sense 
are  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  communities  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gi-ateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  join  in  the  discussion  of 
this  legislation,   and  I  underscore  the 
desire  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  bring  to  fruition  leg- 
islation at  this  time,  so  that  in  a  degree, 
if  not  in  a  complete  and  full  degree,  the 
Senate  recognizes  the  outstanding  serv- 
ices  of   the  splendid  men   and   women 
employed  in  our  Federal  system. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virgina. 
The    committee     amendment    recog- 
nizes the  reality  of  budgetary  problems, 
the  increased  costs  pertaining  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  costs  of  other 
programs  of  vital  importance  enacted  in 
the     89th     Congress.     The     committee 
amendment  eliminates  the  gap  in  sal- 
aries between  private  and  public  em- 
ployment, based  on  the  most  recent  evi- 
dence available  to  Congress,  for  all  em- 
ployees in  the  first  five  grades  of  the 
Classification  Act  and  the  first  four  levels 
of    the    postal    field    service    schedule. 
For  those  in  higher  levels  of  pay,  the 
3.6-percent  increase  will  go  a  long  way 
to  bridge  the  gap. 

The  dollar  difference  between  3.6  and 
4  percent  is  small  when  compared  to  the 
total  Federal  payroll.    But  the  American 


economy  and  the  guideposts  for  main- 
taining the  purchase  value  of  the  dollar 
and  avoiding  the  serious  threat  of  in- 
flation in  the  coming  years  requires  Con- 
gress to  take  other  factors  into  account. 
The  importance  of  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts  must  be  recognized. 

In  reducing  the  increase  from  4  to  3.6 
percent,  the  committee  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  overall  package  of 
benefits  included  in  H.R.  10281.  Evidence 
presented  to  the  committee  indicated 
that  the  4 -percent  salaiy  increase — 
costing  $545  million— coupled  with  $210 
million  in  fringe  benefits  and  other 
liberalizations  would  substantially  exceed 
the  guideposts  which  private  enterprise 
employees  and  then-  elected  union  officials 
have  agreed  to  in  various  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations  in  the  past  few  years 
and  in  recent  months. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  economy,  or  the  Federal  service 
to  upset  a  policy  which  has  resulted  in 
the  observance  of  3.2-percent  wage-price 
guideposts  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  by  enacting  Federal  salary  legis- 
lation amounting  to  a  total  increase  of 
more  than  5  percent.  Nor  does  it  be- 
lieve that  less  stringent  sacrifices  should 
be  asked  of  Federal  employees  than  are 
asked  of  those  in  private  enterprise. 

The  general  guide  for  noninflationary 
wage  policy  has  been  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  wage  rates — including  fringe 
benefits — in  each  Industry  be  equal  to  the 
trend  rate  of  overall  productivity  in- 
creases. If  the  trend  of  annual  increases 
in  productivity  for  the  whole  economy 
has  been  3  percent,  the  wage  rates  should 
rise  on  the  average  by  3  percent  a  year. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  the  gain  from 
increases  in  employee  productivity 
throughout  the  economy  would  be  shared 
between  wage  and  nonwage  incomes  by 
allowing  each  to  grow  at  the  same  per- 
centage rate.  Business  and  labor  would 
share  in  the  gains  of  the  advancing 
economy  and  industrial  productivity. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  average  of  all 
the  unit  labor  costs  in  the  economy  would 
remain  stable. 

From  1962  until  the  present .  time, 
wage  increases  have  stayed  close  to  na- 
tional productivity  changes — about  3.2 
percent  each  year.  Most  of  the  wage 
settlements  negotiated  in  collective  bar- 
gaining fell  within  the  standards  set  by 
the  guideposts.  This,  combined  with 
satisfactory  productivity  gains,  has  led 
to  a  stability  of  unit  labor  costs  and  to 
the  unusual  degree  of  overall  price  stabil- 
ity in  56  months  of  uninterrupted 
progress  that  has  brought  many  gains 
to  labor  and  to  industry. 

The  direct  role  of  wage-price  guide- 
posts  in  contributing  to  this  stability  has 
been  made  clear  in  the  recent  contract 
negotiations  in  the  steel  industry.  The 
Government  surely  must  abide  by  those 
guideposts  itself  if  it  expects  private  in- 
dustry to  abide  by  them.  How  else  could 
the  Government  request — and  achieve — 
compliance  with  such  principles  by  the 
leaders  of  labor  and  management? 

The  U.S.  Government  is  not  a  business 
enterprise,  and  the  measurement  of  pro- 
ductivity gains  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  In 
the  postal  service,  which  is  the  largest 
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Government  agency  in  the  world,  it  is 
estimated  that  mail  volume  increases  by 
about  3  percent  each  year  and  that  em- 
ployee productivity  and  additional  man- 
power must  absorb  that  2-billion-piece 
increase.  Because  public  pay  is  fixed  by 
legislation  rather  than  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  of  fixed  duration,  ad- 
justments have  to  be  made  for  the  period 
between  pay  increases. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  full 
15-month  period  since  the  last  adjust- 
ment of  Federal  salaries,  the  annual 
average  rate  of  increase  of  employees' 
basic  compensation  is  less  than  3  per- 
cent. But  the  additional  costs  of  fringe 
benefits  and  other  cost  items — which  are 
considered  part  of  compensation  in  the 
establishment  of  wage-price  guideposts — 
raises  the  total  cost  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  a  percentage  compatible 
with  the  wage-price  guideposts.  Federal 
salaries  should  not  exceed  that  point  by 
a  greater  margin  in  1965. 

Of  vital  importance,  the  committee 
amendment  of  3.6  percent  can  be  en- 
acted into  law  in  1965,  while  the  House- 
passed  bill  cannot.  It  will  provide  the 
real  gains  in  income  which  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  only  way  by  which  the 
living  standards  of  2^2  million  Federal 
employees  and  their  families  can  im- 
prove. 

The  decision  which  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  had 
to  make  last  week  and  which  we  must 
make  today  is  whether  or  not  Federal 
civilian  employees  shall  be  granted  a  pay 
increase  and  substantial  fringe  benefits 
this  year.  The  President  has  said  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  House-passed 
bill.  The  Senate  committee  has  reported 
a  bill  which  it  believes  the  President  can 
and  will  accept. 

There  are  those  on  the  committee,  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  others  in  the  Senate, 
who  are  displeased  that  the  President 
expressed  his  opinion  on  this  bill.  There 
are  others  who  disagree  with  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  adhere  to  the  wage- 
price  guideposts. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  arguments 
presented  by  the  administration  on  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  wage- 
price  guideposts  are  wise,  persuasive,  and 
compeUing.  I  also  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent, just  as  we.  has  constitutional  duties 
and  responsibilities  among  which  are  his 
right  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  to  take  firm  positions,  and  to 
refuse  to  sign  into  lav/  bills  enacted  by 
the  Congress  which  he  does  not  believe 
are  in  the  public  interest.  The  strong 
expression  of  presidential  opinion  and  in- 
tention prior  to  final  enactment  of  legis- 
lation by  Congress  is  certainly  not 
unique.  In  fact,  it  is  a  tradition  respect- 
ed and  previously  exercised  by  Piesidents 
of  all  parties. 

I  believe  the  President  wants  to  give 
Federal  employees  a  pay  increase  this 
year,  as  does  the  Senate  committee.  But 
it  should  be  a  pay  raise  in  terms  of  real 
dollars.  It  would  be  a  cruel  hoax  to 
pass  a  bill  which  could  spark  a  wide- 
spread inflationary  spiral  that  would 
erode  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  leave 
Federal  employees  and  other  workers 
with  less  real  benefits  than  they  had  be- 
fore. 
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Before  closing  I  want  to  express  my 
profound  gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
all  of  the  Senators  on  that  side  of  the 
8  isle,  as  well  as  Senators  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  for  their  determination  and  un- 
derstanding, and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  table. 
We  do  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
instigate  in  this  country  a  widespread 
wage-price  cycle  that  would  destroy  the 
constantly  rising  economy  v;e  have  expe- 
lienced  in  the  past  few  years. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation and  respect  for  the  responsible 
attitude  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee  organizations. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  reported  so  that 
Federal  employees  will  receive  the  bene- 
fits in  their  next  paychecks. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Air.  FONG.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  for  a  fair  state- 
ment. The  statement  was  very  compre- 
hensive and  covered  the  subject  in  gieat 
detail.  He  has  set  forth  the  many  prob- 
lems the  members  of  the  committee  faced 
in  this  bill  and  has  shown  where  the 
present  bill  differs  from  that  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  said  that  not  evei-yone  is 
pleased  with  the  bill.  I  am  not  pleased 
with  the  bill,  but  I  will  support  it.  I 
would  have  prefen-ed  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  base  pay  rather  than  the  3.6- 
percent  increase  contained  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  I  feel  certain  that  all  Members 
of  the  minority  would  prefer  a  4-percent 
increase  rather  than  this  3.6-percent  in- 
crease. 

Much  valid  testimony  was  presented 
to  the  committee  justifying  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  4-percent  increase,  which 
came  to  the  Senate  from  the  House. 
The  evidence  presented  in  committee 
justified  an  increase  even  as  high  as  11 
percent  in  some  grades.  But  we  were 
faced  with  the  situation  of  either  hav- 
ing a  3.6-percent  bill  this  session  or  hav- 
ing no  bill  at  all.  We  in  the  committee 
were  faced  with  a  Presidential  edict  that 
the  President  could  not  accept  the  House 
bill  providing  for  a  4-percent  increase. 
Therefore,  the  committee  was  forced  to 
reduce  the  amount  to  3.6  percent,  which 
the  President  said  he  could  accept. 

We  shall  be  back  in  session  within 
two  and  a  half  months,  and  as  stated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  we  shall  surely 
take  up  again  the  proposals  of  a  new 
pay  bill,  to  bring  the  salaries  of  Federal 
classified  and  postal  employees  into  com- 
parability with  the  pay  of  their  counter- 
parts in  private  industry.  Therefore,  at 
this  time,  although  reluctantly,  I  shall 
support  the  chairman  in  the  presentation 
of  this  bill.  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  my 
committee  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  tMr.  Boggs],  and 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson] — to  go  along  with 
this  bill.  We  urge  all  Senators  to  sup- 
port this  measure  so  that  at  least  at  this 
session  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  a  pay 
increase  for  Federal  classified  and  postal 
employees.  They  deserve  a  salary  m- 
crease,  although  we  believe  the  increase 
should  be  more  than  3.6  percent. 

We  are  willing  to  go  along  with  an  in- 
crease of  3.6  percent  this  year.  We  hope 
that  ne.xt  year  we  shall  be  able  to  lessen 
the  gap  between  the  pay  of  statutory- 
salaried  Federal  employees  and  the  pay 
of  employees  in  private  industiy. 

Again.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  fine 
leadership,  his  painstaking  study  of  the 
bill,  and  for  granting  to  eveiy  member 
of  the  committee,  especially  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  every  consideration  in 
discussing  the  bill.  He  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  and  deserves  the  finest  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  help  in  the  fonnu- 
lation  of  this  legislation,  as  he  has  of 
other  legislation  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  return  to  a 
discussion  I  had  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
with  respect  to  seniority  preference  on 
a  Monday-through-Friday  workweek 
and  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  in  the 
Record  that  in  the  bill  the  Postmaster 
General  retains  the  full  and  absolute 
authority  to  base  his  scheduling  of  em- 
ployees on  what  is  necessary  to  move 
the  mail. 

The  preference  contained  in  the  lan- 
guage on  page  46  refers  to  the  senior 
Regular  employees'  preference  rights 
over  junior  regular  employees  and  sub- 
stitutes. We  would  expect  that  even 
though  there  preferences  exist,  they  will 
be  administered  compassionately  and 
with  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  various  employees,  and  thus  make 
the  act  more  just  in  its  applicability. 

If  the  mail  volume  requires  many  reg- 
ular employees,  senior  or  junior,  to  work 
on  Sunday,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  so  require  it.  But 
that  should  be  done,  again,  with  a  con- 
sideration for  the  employees  and  for 
their  working  period. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  always  supported  legislation  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  salary  and  pay  scale 
for  our  civil  sei-vice  employees.  Of  tlie 
various  groups,  including  the  postal 
clerks  and  others,  who  have  come  to  see 
me  about  the  pay  raise,  I  have  assured 
them  ol  my  interest  in  their  welfare  and 
of  my  intention  to  support  legislation 
which  would  assure  them  of  a  fair  and 
equitable  salary. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  section  11 
of  this  bill,  which  increases  the  salaries 
of  employees  of  Congress.  A  large  in- 
crease was  granted  last  year  both  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  employ- 
ees. I  opposed  the  legislation  then  as 
not  being  realistic  with  their  responsi- 
bilities and  duties.  It  was  passed  over 
my  objections,  even  though  there  was  no 
justification  for  such  large  increases.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  increases  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  again  this  year,  not  only 
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for  the  same  reasons  I  expressed  last 
year,  but  also  because  the  large  Increases 
then  make  this  year's  provision  entirely 
unconscionable.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
exercise  economy  in  Government  on  the 
one  hand  and  pass  exorbitant  pay  in- 
creases on  the  other. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  10281  con- 
tains section  11  covering  the  legislative 
branch,  I  do  support  the  bill  and  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  its 
passage. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
join  in  support  of  the  Federal  employees 
pay  raise  of  1965.  Action  on  this  bill  this 
year  demonstrates  that  Congress  is 
working  toward  its  obligation  to  provide 
pay  for  the  Federal  worker  comparable 
to  that  received  in  similar  jobs  in  private 
industry.  This  desirable  policy  was  writ- 
ten into  law  in  the  Pay  Act  of  1962;  by 
our  pay  bills  of  1964  and  1965  we  have 
shown  that  we  are  working  to  meet  the 
obligation  that  we  incurred,  but  we  have 
not  yet  reached  full  comparability. 

To  get  good  competent  employees  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  pay  salaries 
as  good  as  people  with  comparable  abili- 
ties can  get  in  private  industry.  We  de- 
mean our  Government  and  the  Federal 
employees  if  we  fail  to  negate  any  idea 
that  we  intend  to  run  this  great  Govern- 
ment with  anything  less  than  the  most 
competent  workers  available.  For  a  long 
period.  Federal  pay  did  lag  far  behind 
tlie  salary  ra'ses  being  given  by  private 
business,  but  now  we  are  catching  up. 
The  "comparability  gap"  has  been  cut 
down  by  these  pay  acts  of  1962,  1964, 
and  1965,  and  we  expect  now  to  be  able  to 
go  far  toward  liquidating  the  gap  next 
year. 

These  gains  for  the  Federal  employee 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  achieved  through  the 
leadei-ship  of  the  two  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  whom  I  have  known.  The 
late  beloved  Olin  Johnston  was  the  man 
who  got  this  basic  policy  enacted  into 
law  In  1962;  the  Federal  Government 
workers  never  had  a  more  faithful  friend. 

However,  the  sad  passing  of  Olin 
Johnston  this  spring  brought  to  the 
chairmanship  of  our  Committee  another 
man  who  is  destined  to  write  a  great  rec- 
ord in  his  work  on  Federal  employee 
matters.  The  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEXl  has  proved  him- 
self as  an  able  and  dedicated  leader  for 
our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. In  the  very  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances  that  preceded  the  report- 
ing of  this  bill  from  our  committee.  Sen- 
ator MONRONEY  used  the  utmost  skill 
and  patience  to  bring  about  the  final  re- 
sult. The  aim  to  which  he  adhered 
was  to  bi-ing  to  the  Senate  floor  the  best 
bill  possible  in  the  interests  of  Federal 
employees.  Although  in  the  committee 
we  had  sharp  differe^ices  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  means  to  obtain  this  end,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  using  his 
best  judgment  to  attain  the  desired  goal. 
I  salute  him  for  his  accomplishment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  next  year — 1966 — 
we  will  be  able  to  close  this  comparabil- 
ity gap,  and  give  the  Federal  workers 


equal  treatment  with  workers  in  private 
employment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
private  businessman  the  task  of  setting 
wages  for  his  employees  Is  not  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  one.  He  is  bound  by 
certain  inexorable  factors  of  the  market- 
place, including  his  balance  sheet.  He 
must  pay  his  workers  on  a  par  with  em- 
ployees of  other  companies  who  are  do- 
ing similar  jobs  to  those  done  in  his 
plant.  He  has,  of  course,  certain  factors 
to  guide  him. 

But  in  the  Federal  Government,  with 
certain  market  rules  suspended,  we  are 
faced  with  a  unique  problem  in  de- 
termining fair  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees.  We  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  profit  and  loss  to 
guide  our  actions. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  exercise  discretion,  study  salary 
decisions  as  they  are  currently  being 
made  in  private  industry,  and  rely  heav- 
ily on  this  evidence  in  drafting  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  10281  was  suggested  to  remedy 
the  inequities  which  presently  exist  be- 
tween the  Federal  salary  structm'e  and 
salaries  being  paid  in  private  industry. 
We  know  that  salaries  paid  Federal 
workers  do  lag  behind  those  paid  their 
counterparts  who  perform  similar  func- 
tions in  private  industry.  In  private 
industry,  adjustments  are  more  easily 
determined,  but,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
we  must  enact  special  legislation  for  the 
adjustment  to  take  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment structure. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  wise  dis- 
cretion has  been  exercised  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in 
reporting  H.R.  10281.  This  legislation 
goes  a  long  way  toward  remedying  the 
present  inequities,  and  I  feel  the  wage 
increases  suggested  in  this  legislation  are 
most  reasonable. 

I  am  indeed  satisfied,  on  the  basis  of 
the  committee's  report,  that  careful 
attention  was  paid  to  the  status  of  wages 
and  salaries  in  private  industiy.  The 
committee  relied  heavily — as  it  properly 
should  have— on  the  evidence  of  wage 
scales  in  private  employment. 

Too  often,  neither  deserved  personal 
credit  nor  adequate  salary  compensation 
is  accorded  our  many  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated Federal  employees.  Their  task  of 
manning  our  national  machinery  is  awe- 
some, but  seldom  do  they  get  the  pat  on 
the  back  which  their  meritorious  seivice 
deserves. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  today  help  to 
recognize  at  least  in  part  such  meritori- 
ous service.  I  support  wholeheartedly 
the  attempt  which  is  being  made  to 
fairly  adjust  the  rates  07  compensation 
for  Federal  employees.  It  shall  be  my 
pleasure  to  vote  for  H.R.  10281,  doing  so 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  just  measure. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  pay  increase  of  only  3.6  per- 
cent. There  is  substantial  evidence  in- 
dicating the  need  for  a  larger  increase. 
If  we  are  to  pureue  a  policy  of  compara- 
bility in  wages  for  Federal  employees, 


we  must  increase  their  wages  more  than 
the  3.6  percent  the  President  has  said 
he  would  allow. 

I  resent  the  White  House  pressures 
that  were  applied  on  committee  mem- 
bers and,  thus,  voted  in  opposition  to 
reporting  out  a  bill  which  I  thought  was 
inadequate. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  propose  an 
amendment  calling  for  the  4-percent  in- 
crease which  had  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortu- 
nately, President  Johnson  is  xmwilling 
to  back  up  a  policy  of  comparability  in 
pay  for  our  civil  servants  at  this  time. 
Consequently,  I  am  compelled  to  go 
along  with  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
in  voting  for  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
assure  our  Federal  employees,  both  clas- 
sified and  postal,  some  sort  of  pay  raise. 
I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  the 
individual  views  which  I  have  prejmred 
for  the  committee  report  on  this  bill, 
H.R.  10281. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  of  Ma.  Simpson 

I  believe  Government  employees,  both 
classified  and  post  office.  shovUd  receive  wages 
as  near  as  possible  to  those  earned  by  per- 
sons working  at  comparable  tasks  in  private 
Industry.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees have  compiled  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence that  Indicates  there  is  a  real  need 
for  a  substantial  pay  raise  to  obtain  this 
objective.  I  believe  that  H.R.  10281,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
granted  Federal  employees  a  4-percent  in- 
crease, across  the  board,  was  a  good  bill  and 
with  a  few  minor  changes  was  prepared  to 
support  It  and  did  support  It  In  the  com- 
mittee. I  plan  to  support,  on  the  Senate 
floor,  an  amendment  Increasing  the  pay 
raise  to  the  4-percent  level  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  1962  this  committee  adopted  and  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  establishing  the 
principle  of  comparability  for  salaries  of 
Federal  employees. 

In  each  succeeding  year  In  which  a  salary 
blU  has  been  enacted,  this  committee  has 
been  working  toward  full  comparability  for 
our  Federal  employees. 

Tlie  bill  that  is  now  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee does  not  bring  about  this  fleslred 
comparability  in  pay. 

In  March  of  this  year.  President  Johnson, 
in  a  letter  to  Speaker  of  the  House  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  said: 

"It  Is  false  economy  to  offer  salaries  that 
will  attract  the  mediocre  but  repel  the  tal- 
ented. •  *  *  I  need  your  help  in  my  program 
to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  pay  •  •  •  and  the  dollars 
paid  to  attract  brains  and  ability  to  the  Fed- 
eral service  will  come  back  to  the  American 
people  many  times  over  in  more  economical 
and  effective  government." 

I  support  that  statement  fully  and  am 
sorry  that  the  President  is  not  willing  to 
back  it  up. 

The  committee  was  forced  by  the  threat  of 
a  Presidential  veto  to  report  a  bill  that 
doesn't  begin  to  come  close  to  enabling  Fed- 
eral employees  to  keep  pace  with  their  coun- 
terparts In  private  Industry. 

I  resent  the  Presidential  coercion  that  was 
used  In  the  considerations  of  this  needed  pay 
raise  bill. 

The  White  House  laid  down  the  terms  and 
we  were  told  to  take  them  or  face  a  veto.  I 
refuse  to  yield  to  such  pressures.  I  believe 
our  civil  servants  and  postal  employees  de- 
serve comparable  pay  and  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  it. 
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Our  Federal  employees,  both  In  the  classi- 
fied service  and  in  the  postal  service,  are  the 
backbone  of  our  Government.  Their  talents, 
their  dedication,  their  devotion  to  duty  are 
responsible  for  bringing  sound  administra- 
tion and  effectiveness  to  the  myriad  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  aid  our  people. 

They  deserve  more  than  they  are  getting 
in  this  bill  and  I  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  get  early  consideration  of  another  pay  bill 
next  session  that  will  carry  out  the  princi- 
ple of  comparability  enunciated  time  and 
time  again  by  this  committee  and  subscribed 
to  by  this  administration. 

MiLWARD  L.  Simpson. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  had  to  leave  for  his 
home  State  last  night  to  keep  a  long- 
standing speaking  engagement.  I  do  not 
believe  Senator  Cooper  will  be  able  to  be 
back  in  time  to  vote  on  the  Federal  pay 
raise  bUl  today,  but  before  he  left  for 
Kentucky,  he  prepared  a  statement  on 
his  position  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  statement  of 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 
I  will  vote  for  H.R.  10281,  as  amended  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  do  not  serve  on 
this  committee,  but  I  have  followed  its  hear- 
ings, and  I  have  read  the  report  made  on  this 
pay  raise  bill  for  postal  and  classified 
employees. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  reasonable, 
and  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  guidelines 
Indicated  as  helping  to  maintain  a  non- 
inflationary  policy  among  employees  of  the 
Government  and  in  private  Industry.  In  the 
last  Congress,  I  could  not  support  the  bill 
which  provided  large  Increases  for  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  for  other  high  Federal 
officials,  when  so  many  people  remained  un- 
employed across  the  Nation  and  when  the 
effect  of  the  tax  cut  on  the  deficit  was  still 
not  known. 

I  am  glad  this  bill  before  the  Senate  today, 
which  would  provide  increases  averaging  3.6 
percent,  is  basically  limited  to  the  Federal 
employees  who  need  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  advances  in  the  cost  of  living.  I  am 
for  the  bill,  I  will  vote  for  it,  and  I  hope  it 
will  become  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
pureed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
libei'ty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
r.tor  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss]  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovernI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI.  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  300  Leg.) 
YEAS — 67 


Aiken 

Ailott 

Bartlett 

Bass    • 

Bv.-nnett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Do'oglas 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fiilbright 

Gruening 

Harris 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dominick 

Ellender 

Gore 


Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Miindt 


Murphy 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmtre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C 

Russell,  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 33 


Hartke 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Tydings 

Williams,  Del. 


So  the  bill  rn.R.  10281)  was  passed. 


KXECUTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  INCOME  TAX 
PROTOCOL  WITH  BELGIUM— TAX 
PROTOCOL  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OP  GERMANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive G  and  Executive  I  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  protocol.  Execu- 
tive G  (89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  a  supple- 
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mentai-y  income  tax  proposal  with  Bel- 
gium; and  Executive  I  (89th  Cong..  1st 
sess.),  a  tax  protocol  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  which  were  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 

Protocol 
Modifying  and  supplementing  the  Conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Belgium  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  eva- 
sion with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  signed 
at  Washington  on  October  28,  1948,  as 
amended  by  the  supplementary  conven- 
tions, signed  at  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1952,  and  on  August  22,  1957 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA  AND  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF 
THE    BELGIANS, 

Desiring  to  modify  and  supplement  in  cer- 
tain respects  the  Convention  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  In- 
come, signed  at  Washington  on  October  28, 
1948,  as  amended  by  the  supplementary  con- 
ventions, signed  at  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1952  and  on  August  22,  1957, 

Have  decided,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  its  application  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  taxes  instituted  by  the  Belgian  law  of 
November  20.  1962,  to  conclude  a  protocol  for 
that  purpose  and  have  appointed  as  their 
respective  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

John  M.  McSweeney, 

Chargd  d'Affalres  a.l.  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians: 

Paul  Henri  Spaak, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs: 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 
Article   I 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Belgium, 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  28,  1948, 
as  previously  amended,  are  hereby  modified 
and  supplemented  as  follows: 

(1)  In  article  I,  paragraph  (l)(b)  Is  re- 
placed by  the  following: 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Belgium: 

(1)  The  Individual  Income  tax  (I'lmpot  des 
personnes  physiques) ; 

(II)  The  corporate  income  tax  (I'impdt  des 
80Cl6t6s ) ; 

(III)  The  Income  tax  on  legal  entitles  (I'lm- 
p6t  des  personnes  morales) ; 

(iv)  The  income  tax  on  nonresidents 
(rimpdt  des  nonresidents) ; 

(v)  The  prepayments  (prdcomptes)  and 
additional  prepasmients  (complements  de 
pr6compte8)  relating  to  the  taxes  referred  to 
In  (1)  through  (iv);  and 

(vl)  The  proportional  taxes  (centimes  ad- 
dltlonnels)  supplementing  each  of  the  taxes 
referred  to  In  (1)  through  (v)  above  Includ- 
ing the  communal  supplement  to  the  lndl-»- 
Tldual  Income  tax  (taxe  comunaJe  ad<Utionale 
&  rimp6t  des  personnes  physiques) .  , 

(2)  In  article  11(1)  (a),  the  following  words 
are  deleted:  ".  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
of  Hawaii.". 

(3)  In  article  vni,  paragraph  (2)  Is  re- 
placed by  the  following: 

(2)  The  rate  of  Belgian  tax  on  dividends 
derived  from  sources  within  Belgium  by  a 
resident,  corporation  or  other  entity  of  the 
United  States  not  having  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment within  Belgium  with  respect  to 
shares  held  in  registered  form  for  the  period 
of  12  months  Immediately  preceding  the  date 
on  which  such  dividends  become  payable 
(or  for  such  portion  of  that  period  as  the 
paying  corporation  has  been  in  existence) 
shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  amount 
actually  distributed.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
rate  of  Belgian  tax  on  dividends  derived  from 


sources  within  Belgium,  by  a  resident,  cor- 
poration or  other  entity  of  the  United  States 
not  having  a  permanent  establishment  with- 
in Belgium  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
taxable  amount  of  such  dividends  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  Belgian  law  in  force 
on  the  date  of  signature  of  the  protocol  in- 
serting this  provision  in  the  Convention.  In 
applying  this  paragraph,  the  term  "divi- 
dends" shall  include  Income  from  Invested 
capital  taxable  as  such  to  members  of  Bel- 
gian companies  other  than  joint  stock  com- 
panies. 

(4)  After  article  VIII  A,  the  followirs  new 
Article  Is  Inserted: 

Article  Vin  B. 

(1)  Dividends  and  interest  paid  to  a  tcfA- 
dent,  corporation  or  other  entity  of  the 
United  States  not  having  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment within  Belgium  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  Bslgi.in  r.dditio  lal  personal  prop- 
erty prepayment  (complement  de  piccompte 
mobilier)  provided  for  In  the  Belgian  law  in 
force  on  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
protocol  Incerting  this  provision  in  the  Con- 
vention. 

(2)  Dividends  and  interest  paid  by  a  Bel- 
gian corporation  to  a  person  other  than  a 
citizen,  resident,  corporation  or  other  entity 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt  from 
United  States  tax. 

(3)  Dividends  and  interest  paid  by  a 
United  States  corporation  to  a  person  other 
th'n  a  rerident,  corporation  or  other  entity 
of  Belgium  shall  be  exempt  from  Belgian  tax 
unless  such  income  is  collected  in  Belgium. 

(5)  In  article  IX  (1)  the  words  "on  such 
income"  are  Inserted  in  the  second  sentence 
after  the  word  "tax"  and  before  the  word 
"as". 

(6)  In  article  XII,  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
are  replaced  by  the  following: 

(2)  The  United  States  agrees  to  allow  as 
a  credit  against  the  Federal  Income  taxes 
payable  by  a  citizen,  resident  or  corporation 
of  the  United  States  the  appropriate  amount 
of  the  taxes  mentioned  In  article  I,  para- 
graph (l)(b)  and  paid  to  Belgium.  Such 
appropriate  amount  shall  be  based  on  the 
total  amount  of  such  taxes  paid  to  Belgium, 
but  it  shall  not  exceed  that  proportion  of 
the  United  States  t.ixes  which  net  income 
from  sources  within  Belgium  bears  to  the 
total  net  income  of  such  citizen,  resident 
or  corporation. 

(3)  Belgium  shall  grant  relief  from  double 
taxation  as  follows: 

(a)  Dividends  which  are  paid  by  a  United 
States  corporation  to  a  Belgium  corporation 
or  other  entity  owning  stock  in  the  corpora- 
tion paying  the  dividends  and  which  are 
taxed  by  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  article  Vin  (1)  shall  be  exempt  from 
Belgian  corporate  Income  tax  to  the  extent 
that  such  exemption  would  be  granted  In 
accordance  with  the  Belgian  law  in  force  at 
the  date  of  signature  of  the  protocol  Insert- 
ing this  provision  in  the  Convention,  if  both 
corporations  were  Belgian  corporations  sub- 
ject   to   Belgian   corporate   income   tax. 

(b)  Dividends  covered  under  subparagraph 
(a)  which  are  received  by  a  Belgian  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  subject  to  the  Belgian 
corporate  Income  tax  (other  than  a  corpo- 
ration which  has  made  a  valid  election  to 
have  its  profits  subject  to  the  individual  in- 
come tax),  with  respect  to  stock  directly 
owned  by  that  corporation  or  other  entity  for 
the  period  of  six  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  dividends  be- 
come payable  (or  for  such  portion  of  that 
period  as  both  the  corporation  or  other  en- 
tity receiving  and  the  corporations  paying 
the  dividends  have  been  In  existence)  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  Belgian  personal  prop- 
erty prepayment  (prfecompte  mobilier)  ordi- 
narily applicable  thereto  by  reason  of  their 
collection  by  that  Belgian  corporation  or 
other  entity,  provided  that  such  corporation 
or  other  entity  makes  a  written  request  for 
such  exemption  when  filing  its  annual  tax 


return  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod allowed  for  the  filing  of  such  return. 
Dividends  accorded  this  exemption  shall  not 
be  deducted  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
personal  property  prepayment  (pr6compte 
mobilier)  applicable  to  dividends  distrib- 
uted by  the  recipient  corporation  <x  other 
entity  to  its  shareholders  or  members. 

(c)  Where  a  resident  of  Belgium  receives 
dividends  taxed  by  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  VIII  (1 ) ,  Belgium  shall 
deduct  from  its  tax  attributable  to  that 
Income,  in  addition  to  any  prepayments 
which  may  be  collected  In  Belgium,  an 
amount  which  is  intended  to  take  account 
of  the  foreign  tax  and  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  dividends  after 
reduction  by  the  United  States  tax. 

(d)  Where  a  Belgian  resident,  corpyoration 
or  other  entity  receives  Interest  taxed  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  article  VIII 
A,  Belgium  shaU  deduct  from  its  tux  at- 
tributable to  that  Income,  in  addition  to  any 
prepayments  which  may  be  collected  in  Bel- 
glum,  an  amount  which  is  intended  to  take 
account  of  the  foreign  tax  and  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  15  percent  of  the  Interest 
after  reduction  by  the  United  States  tax. 

(e)  V/here  a  resident  of  Belgium  Is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  the 
Belgian  Individual  income  tax  proportion- 
ately attributable  to  dividends,  interests, 
pensions,  annuities  or  royalties  received  by 
such  individual  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  may  not  exceed,  after  allow- 
ance of  the  lump  sum  credit  for  foreign  tax, 
15  percent  of  such  income. 

(f)  Where  a  Belgian  resident,  corporation 
or  other  entity  derives  any  income  described 
In  articles  III  (1),  IV.  VI.  IX  (1),  X  (1), 
or  XI  (or  other  business  or  personal  service 
income)  which  has  been  taxed  by  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  this  Convention, 
Belgium  shall  exempt  such  income  from 
tax;  but  It  may,  in  order  to  compute  the 
amount  of  its  tax  on  the  remainder  of  the 
income  of  such  resident,  corporation  or  other 
entity,  apply  the  rate  of  its  tax  which  would 
have  applied  If  such  income  had  not  been 
exempt. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (f) 
shall  also  apply  to  Interest,  dividends,  and 
royalties  which  are  taxed  by  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Belgian 
resident,  corporation,  or  other  entity  receiv- 
ing such  income  has  a  permanent  establish- 
ment 111  the  United  States. 

(h)  The  amount  of  the  income  of  any 
Belgian  resident,  corporation  or  other  entity 
which  is  exempted,  for  any  year,  from  Bel- 
gian tax  in  accordance  with  subparjigraphs 
(f )  and  (g)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  net  operating  loss  deducted  in  that 
year  for  United  States  tax  purposes,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  loss  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  income  subject  to  the  Bel- 
gian taxes  imposed  on  that  taxpayer  for  any 
year. 

(7)  In  the  French  text  of  article  XV  (1), 
the  words  "qui  sont  susceptlbles  d'etre  ob- 
tenus  en  vertu  de  leurs  lois  fiscales  respec- 
tives  et"  are  inserted  after  the  words  "tous 
renseignementfi". 

(8)  Article  XXII  Is  deleted. 

Article  II 

(1)  Tlie  present  protocol  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  ex- 
changed at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  The  present  protocol  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  Instruments 
of  ratification  and  shall  be  applicable: 

(a)  to  Income  of  the  calendar  year  1963 
and  subsequent  calendar  years,  or  of  taxable 
years  ending  within  1963  and  subsequent 
calendar  years,  which  is  subjected: 

In  Belgium,  to  the  Individual  Income  tax 
or  to  the  Income  tax  on  nonresidents  ap- 
plicable to  individuals; 

In  the  United  States,  to  the  Federal  income 
tax  applicable  to  individuals; 
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In  both  contracting  states,  to  taxes  acces- 
sory or  related  to  the  said  taxes  which  are 
referred  to  In  the  amended  article  I  of  the 
Convention; 

(b)  to  Income  of  taxable  years  ending  on 
December  31.  1962,  or  subsequent  to  that 
date,  which  Is  subjected : 

In  Belgium,  to  the  corporate  Income  tax 
applicable  to  corporations  (socletes  anony- 
mes) .  companies  limited  by  shares  (socletes 
en  commandite  par  actions),  and  other 
entities  subjected  to  that  tax  and  not  men- 
tioned tmder  subparagraph  (c),  to  the  In- 
come tax  on  legal  entities,  or  to  the  income 
tax  on  nonresidents  applicable  to  corpora- 
tions, associations,  establishments,  and  or- 
ganizations subjected  to  that  tax; 

In  the  United  States,  to  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  applicable  to  corporations  and  other 
entities; 

In  both  contracting  states,  to  taxes  acces- 
sory or  related  to  the  said  taxes  which  are 
referred  to  In  the  amended  article  I  of  the 
Convention; 

(c)  to  income  of  taxable  years  ending  on 
December  31,  1963,  or  subsequent  to  that 
date,  which  is  subjected  In  Belgium  to  the 
corporate  Income  tax  applicable  to  companies 
ether  than  Joint  stock  companies; 

(d)  In  Belgium,  to  the  prepayments  and 
additional  prepayments; 

(I)  on  real  property  Income  of  the  year 
1963,  and  subsequent  years. 

(II)  on  other  Income  distributed  or  paid 
on  or  after  January  1.  1963,  by  payors  estab- 
lished In  Belgium  or  paid  on  or  after  that 
date  by  payors  established  In  the  Umted 
States  and  collected  by  residents,  corpora- 
tions or  other  entities  of  Belgium; 

(e)  on  and  after  June  30,  1960.  with  re- 
spect to  article  1(8)  of  this  protocol. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  article,  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  article  Vin  B. 
inserted  in  the  Convention  by  article  1(4)  of 
this  protocol,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  income  paid  during  taxable  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification  takes 
place. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  article,  where  the 
recipient  of  the  dividends  described  in  article 
VIII(2),  inserted  in  the  Convention  by  arti- 
cle 1(3)  of  this  protocol,  cannot,  by  reason  of 
his  taxable  status  in  the  United  States,  bene- 
fit, through  reduction  of  his  liability  for 
United  States  income  taxes,  from  the  credit 
provided  in  article  XII(2),  inserted  in  the 
Convention  by  article  1(6)  of  this  protocol, 
with  respect  to  Belgian  taxes  on  such  divi- 
dends (when  such  credit  is  applied  without 
regard  in  income  derived  from,  or  taxes  paid 
to.  other  foreign  countries) ,  the  modification 
of  said  article  VIII(2)  effected  by  this 
protocol  shall  apply  only  to  dividends  paid 
on  or  after  January  1,  1965. 

(5)  This  protocol  shall  remain  in  effect 
with  respect  to  income  of  calendar  years  or 
taxable  years  beginning  (or  in  the  case  of 
taxes  payable  at  the  source,  payments  made ) 
prior  to  January  1.  1968,  or  such  subsequent 
date,  not  later  than  January  1,  1971,  which 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  contracting  states 
through  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes. 

In  T*'itness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, being  duly  authorized  thereto, 
have  signed  this  protocol  and  have  affixed 
thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate.  In  the  English.  French, 
and  Dutch  languages,  the  three  texts  being 
equally  authentic,  at  Brussels  this  21st  day 
of  May  1965. 

For  the  President  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America: 

John  M.  McSweeney. 

For  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians: 
P.  H.  Spaak. 


Protocoi. 
Modifying  the  Convention  of  July  22.  1954, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  with  respect 
to  Taxes  on  Income 


October  22,  1965 


THE      UNITED      STATES      OP      AMERICA      AND      THE 
FEDERAL   REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Desiring  to  modify  the  Convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  with  respect  to  Taxes 
on  Income,  signed  on  July  22,  1954,  and  to 
extend  it  to  certain  other  taxes,  the  Conven- 
tion bearing  the  title  "Convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income  and  to  certain  other  taxes,"  have 
agreed   as  follows: 

Article  1 
Article  I  of  the  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 
"article  I 

"(1)  The  taxes  referred  to  in  this  Con- 
vention are: 

•'(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  The  Federal  income  taxes,  includ- 
ing surtaxes  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
'United  States  tax'); 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany; 

"The  Einkommensteuer  (income  tax), 
"the  Korperschaftsteuer  (corporation  tax), 
''the  Gewerbesteuer   (trade  tax),  and 
"the  Vermogensteuer    (capital   tax),  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "Federal  Republic  tax'). 
"(2)  The  present  Convention  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  any  other  tax  of  a  substantially  sim- 
ilar  character   which  may   be  Imposed   by 
one  of  the  contracting  States  after  the  date 
of  signature  of  the  present  Convention. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  profits 
shall  likewise  apply  to  the  Federal  Republic 
trade  tax  (Gewerbesteuer)  computed  on  a 
basis  other  than  profits  or  capital." 

Article  2 

Article  II(  1)  (c)  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by : 

"(c)  (aa)  The  term  'permanent  establish- 
ment' means  a  fixed  place  of  business  in 
which  the  business  of  an  enterprise  of  one  of 
the  contracting  States  is  wholly  or  partly 
carried  on. 

"(bb)  A  permanent  establishment  shall  in- 
clude especially: 

"a  place  of  management; 

"a  branch; 

"an  ofRce; 

"a  store  or  other  sales  outlet; 

"a  factory; 

"a  workshop; 

"a  mine,  quarry  or  other  place  of  extrac- 
tion of  natural  resources; 

"a  building  site  or  construction  or  assem- 
bly project  which  exists  for  more  than  twelve 
months. 

"(cc)  Nothwlthstanding  subparagraph  (c) 
(aa)  of  this  paragraph  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment shall  be  deemed  not  to  include  one 
or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

"the  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
storage,  display  or  delivery  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  enterprise; 

"the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  enterprise  for 
the  purpose  of  storage,  display  or  delivery. 

"the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  enterprise  for 
the  purpose  of  processing  by  another  enter- 
prise; 

"the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of  bus- 
iness for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  Informa- 
tion, for  the  enterprise; 


"the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for  the 
supply  of  information,  for  scientific  research 
or  for  similar  activities.  If  they  have  a  pre- 
paratory or  auxiliary  character,  for  the  enter- 
prise. 

"(dd)  Even  if  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the 
contracting  states  does  not  have  a  permanent 
estabhshment  In  the  other  state  under  sub- 
paragraph (c)  (aa)  to  (cc)  of  this  para- 
graph, nevertheless  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
a  permanent  establishment  in  the  latter  state 
if  It  is  engaged  in  trade  or  business  In  that 
state  tlirough  an  agent  who  has  an  author- 
ity to  conclude  contracts  In  the  name  of  the 
enterprise  and  regularly  exercises  that  au- 
thority in  that  state,  unless  the  exercise  of 
authority  is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  merchandise  for  the  account  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

"(ee)  An  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing states  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  per- 
manent establishment  In  the  other  state 
merely  because  it  is  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  that  other  state  through  a  broker, 
general  commission  agent  or  any  other  agent 
of  an  Independent  status,  where  such  person 
is  acting  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

"(ff)  The  fact  that  a  resident  or  a  cor- 
poration of  one  of  the  contracting  states  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by.  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  (i)  a  corporation  of  the  other 
state  or  (11)  a  corporation  which  engages 
m  trade  or  business  in  that  other  state 
(whether  through  a  permanent  establish- 
ment or  otherwise)  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  whether  such  resi- 
dent or  corporation  has  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  that  other  state." 


Article   3 

Article  III  of  the  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 
"article  ni 
"(1)  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of 
an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting  states 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  state 
unless  the  enterprise  is  engaged  in  trade  or 
busmess  in  such  other  state  through  a  per- 
manent establishment  situated  therein  If 
such  enterprise  is  so  engaged,  tax  may  be 
imposed  by  such  other  state  on  the  indus- 
trial or  commercial  profits  of  the  enterprise 
but  only  on  so  much  of  them  as  are  at- 
tributable to  the  permanent  establishment 
or  are  derived  from  sources  within  such  other 
state  from  sales  of  goods  or  merchandise  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  sold,  or  from  other 
business  transactions  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  effected,  through  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment. 

"(2)  Where  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the 
contracting  states  is  engaged  in  trade  or 
business  in  the  other  state  through  a  per- 
manent establishment  situated  therein, 
there  shall  be  attributed  to  such  permanent 
establishment  the  industrial  or  commercial 
profits  which  it  might  be  expected  to  derive 
if  it  were  an  Independent  enterprise  engaged 
in  the  same  or  similar  activities  under  the 
same  or  similar  conditions  and  dealing  at 
arm's  length  with  the  enterprise  of  which 
it  is  a  permanent  establishment.  Where 
the  enterprise,  in  addition  to  the  profits 
derived  through  the  permanent  establish- 
ment, derives  other  profits  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1) ,  such  other  profits 
shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  derived 
through  the  permanent  establishment. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  industrial  or  com- 
mercial profits  of  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the 
contracting  states  which  are  taxable  In  the 
other  state  In  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2).  there  shall  be  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions all  expenses,  wherever  Incurred,  which 
are  reasonably  connected  with  the  profits  so 
taxable,  including  executive  and  general  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 
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"(4)  No  profits  shall  be  deemed  to  be  de- 
rived from  sources  within  one  of  the  con- 
tracting states  by  an  enterprise  of  the  other 
state  merely  by  reason  of  -the  purchase  of 
goods  or  merchandise  by  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  enterprise,  or  by  the  enter- 
prise Itself,  for  the  account  of  the  enterprise. 

"(5)  The  term  'industrial  or  commercial 
profits'  means  Income  derived  by  an  enter- 
prise from  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business.  Including  Income  derived  by  an  en- 
terprise from  the  furnishing  of  services  of 
employees  or  other  personnel,  but  does  not 
Include  income  dealt  with  in  article  VI  para- 
graphs (1)  to  (6)  (dividends),  article  VII 
paragraphs    (1)    and    (2)    (interest),  article 

VIII  paragraphs  (1)  to  (3)  (royalties) ,  article 

IX  (income  from  real  property  and  natural 
resources),  article  IX  A  paragraphs  (1),  (2) 
and  (4)  (capital  gains)  and  article  X  (labor 
and  personal  services)." 

Article  4 
Article  VI  of  the  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE    VI 

"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Article.  United  States  tax  on  dividends  re- 
ceived by  a  natiu-al  person  resident  in  the 
Federal  Republic  or  by  a  German  company 
from  a  United  States  corporation  shall  not 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  gross  amount  of  the 
dividends. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Article,  Federal  Republic  tax  on  dividends 
received  by  a  resident  or  corporation  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  States  from  a  German 
company  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
gross  amount  of  the  dividends. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  article,  Federal  Republic  tax*  on  divi- 
dends received  by  a  United  Stites  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  from  a  German  com- 
pany at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting  shares 
of  which  are  owned  directly  by  the  former 
corporation  or  entity  may  exceed  15  percent 
but  shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  that  por- 
tion of  any  dividend  which  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  article,  is  deemed  reinvested. 
The  foregoing  provision  shall  f  pply  only  if  at 
the  time  the  dividend  is  distributed  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  imposes  a  corporation  tax  on 
the  distributed  profits  of  the  German  com- 
pany at  a  rate  at  least  20  percentage  points 
lower  than  the  corporation  t;ix  Imposed  upon 
Its  undistributed  profits. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  article  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  United  States  tax  Imposed  on  dividends 
received  by  a  German  company  from  a  United 
States  corporation. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
article.  If  the  United  States  corporation 
transfers  money  or  other  property  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  the  German  company  as  a 
loan  or  as  an  increase  in  the  equity  capital 
of  the  German  company,  or  as  any  other  form 
of  investment  in  such  company,  and  if  the 
amount  so  transferred  exceeds  7.5  percent 
of  the  dividends  received  by  the  United 
States  corporation  from  the  German  com- 
pany in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
transfer  Is  made,  then  the  entire  amount 
transferred  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reinvest- 
ment of  dividends  received  from  the  German 
company 

"(a)  in  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
j'ear  in  which  the  amount  is  transferred, 

"(b)  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
amount  Is  transferred,  and 

"(c)  In  the  following  calendar  year. 
In  that  order  and  to  the  extent  of  such  divi- 
dends. With  respect  to  dividends  paid  In  any 
year  there  shall  first  be  taken  into  account 
the  amounts  tran.sferred  In  the  preceding 
year  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  were 
deemed  to  be  reinvestments  and  did  not  re- 
sult In  the  imposition  of  tax  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  tlhs  article  on  any  prior  divi- 
dend. 


"(6)  Any  reduction  in  withholding  or  re- 
fund of  tax  withheld  on  dividends  to  which 
paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4)  is  applicable 
is  subject  to  recapture  if  tax  becomes  due  by 
reason  of  transfers  that  are  deemed  rein- 
vestments under  paragraph  (5) .  the  corpyora- 
tion  receiving  and  that  paying  the  dividend 
being  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  such  re- 
capture. 

"(7)  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not 
apply.  If  the  recipient  of  the  dividends  has 
a  permanent  estahllshment  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (4).  or  in  the  Federal  Republic,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  and  the 
holding  giving  rise  to  the  dividends  is  effec- 
tively connected  with  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment. 

"(8)  The  term  'dividends'  shall  include  In 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Republic,  in  addition 
to  distributions  by  an  'Aktiengesellschaff 
(stock  corporation),  distributions  with  re- 
spect to  shares  in  a  'Gesellschaft  mlt  beschr- 
ankter  Haftung'  (private  limited  company), 
in  a  'Kapitalanlagegesellschaft'  (Investment 
trust)  or  In  a  'Konunanditgesellschaft  auf 
Aktlen'  (partnership  limited  by  shares)  and 
Income  derived  from  'Kuxe'  (mining  shares), 
from  'Genusscheine'  (profit  participation 
certificates),  or  by  a  'stiller  Gesellschafter' 
(sleeping  partner)  from  his  participation  a^ 
such."  . 

Article  5  • 

Article  VII  of  the  Convention  shall  be  des- 
letcd  and  replaced  by  the  following : 

"ARTICLE    VII 

"(1)  Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  debentures, 
securities  or  on  any  other  form  of  indebted- 
ness (including  debts  secured  by  mortgages 
or  other  encumbrances  on  real  property)  de- 
rived by  a  natural  person  resident  In  the 
Federal  Republic  or  by  a  German  company 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  debentures, 
securities  or  on  any  other  form  of  indebted- 
ness (including  debts  secured  by  mortgages 
or  other  encumbrances  on  real  property)  de- 
rived by  a  resident  or  corporation  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  Federal  Republic. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  article  shall  not  apply  if  the  recipient  of 
the  interest  has  a  permanent  establishment 
in  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  or  In  the  Federal  Republic,  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  and  the  debt- 
claim  giving  rise  to  the  interest  Is  effectively 
connected  with  such  permanent  establish- 
ment. 

"(4)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relation- 
ship between  the  payer  and  the  recipient  or 
between  both  of  them  and  some  other  per- 
son, the  amount  of  the  Interest  paid,  having 
regard  to  the  debt-claim  for  which  it  is  paid, 
exceeds  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  payer  and  the  recipient 
in  the  absence  of  such  relationship,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  apply  only  to  the 
last-mentioned  amount.  In  that  case,  the 
excess  part  of  the  pajmients  shall  remain 
taxable  according  to  the  law  of  each  con- 
tracting State,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Convention." 

Article  6 
Article  VIII  of  the  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE   VllI 

"(1)  Royalties  derived  by  a  natural  per- 
son resident  in  the  Federal  Republic  or  by 
a  German  company  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Royalties  derived  by  a  resident  or 
corporations  or  other  entity  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic. 

"(3)  The  term  'royalties',  as  used  in  this 
article. 


"(a)  -means  any  royalties,  rentals  or  other 
amounts  paid  as  consideration  for  the  use  of. 
or  the  right  to  use.  cop3Tight8.  artistic  or 
scientific  works  (including  motion  picture 
films,  or  films  or  tapes  for  radio  or  television 
broadcasting),  patents,  designs,  plans,  secret 
processes  or  formulae,  trademarks,  or  other 
like  property  or  rights,  or  for  Industrial,  com- 
mercial or  scientific  equipment,  or  for  knowl- 
edge,  experience  or   skill    (know-how)    and 

"(b)  shall  Include  gains  derived  from  the 
alienation  of  any  right  or  property  glvlr<» 
rise  to  such  royalties. 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  article  shall  not  apply  If  the  recipient 
of  the  royalties  has  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or  In  the  Federal  Republic, 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2) ,  and  the  right 
or  property  giving  rise  to  the  royalties  is 
effectively  connected  with  such  permanent 
establishment. 

"(5)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relation- 
ship between  the  payer  and  the  recipient  or 
between  both  of  them  and  some  other  per- 
son, the  amount  of  the  royalties  paid,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  use,  right  or  Information 
for  which  they  are  paid,  exceeds  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
payer  and  the  recipient  In  the  absence  of 
such  relationship,  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  apply  only  to  the  last-mentioned 
amount.  In  that  case,  the  excess  part  of  the 
payments  shall  remain  taxable  according 
to  the  law  of  each  contracting  state,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  CortVention." 

Article  7 

Article  IX  of  the  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE  IX 

"(I)  Income  from  real  property  situated 
In  one  of  the  contracting  states  and  royalties 
In  respect  of  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries 
or  other  natural  resources  located  within  that 
state,  Including  gains  derived  from  the  alien- 
ation of  Items  of  the  aforementioned  prop- 
erty, may  be  taxed  by  that  state. 

"(2)  A  natural  person  resident  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  or  a  German  Company  sub- 
ject to  tax  in  the  United  States,  or  a  resident 
or  corporation  or  other  entity  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  tax  in  the  Federal  Republic 
on  any  Income  mentioned  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  article  may  elect  for  any  taxable 
year  to  compute  tax  on  such  Income  on  a  net 
basis  at  the  tax  rates  that  would  apply  to  a 
resident  or  company  of  the  contracting 
state  in  which  the  property  Is  situated." 

Article  8  , 

The  following  new  article  shall  be  In- 
serted Immediately  after  article  IX  of  the 
Convention : 

"ARTICLE  IX-A 

"(1)  Gain  derived  by  a  natural  person 
resident  In  the  Federal  Republic  or  by  a  Ger- 
man company  from  the  alienation  of  a  capital 
a-cset  (other  than  gain  from  the  alienation 
of  property  referred  to  In  article  IX  of  this 
Convention)  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  Gain  derived  by  a  resident  or  corpo- 
ration or  other  entity  of  the  United  States 
from  the  alienation  of  a  capital  asset  (other 
than  gain  from  the  alienation  of  property 
referred  to  In  article  IX  of  this  Convention^ 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  Federal 
Republic. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article  shall  not  apply  if  the  person 
deriving  the  gain  has  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment In  the  United  States,  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or  In  the  Federal  Republic, 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  and  the  gain 
is  derived  from  the  alienation  of  a  capital 
asset  which  Is  effectively  connected  with  such 
permanent  establishment. 
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"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  article  shall 
not  apply  if ; 

"(a)  the  person  deriving  the  gain  is  a 
natural  person  resident  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public who  is  present  in  the  United  States  for 
a  period  equal  to  or  exceeding  an  aggregate 
of  183  days  during  the  taxable  year,  and 

•■(b)  the  asset  alienated  was  held  by  such 
person  for  six  months  or  less." 

Article  9 
Article  X  of  the  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"article  X 

"(1)  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal 
services  (including  compensation  derived 
from  the  practice  of  a  liberal  profession  and 
the  rendition  of  services  as  a  director)  per- 
formed outside  the  United  States  by  a  nat- 
ural person  resident  in  the  Federal  Republic 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal 
services  (including  compensation  derived 
from  the  practice  of  a  liberal  profession  and 
the  rendition  of  services  as  a  director)  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  by  a  natural 
person  resident  in  the  Federal  Republic  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  United  States 
if— 

(a>  he  is  present  in  the  United  States  for 
a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
183  days  during  a  taxable  year, 

(b)  such  labor  or  personal  services  are 
performed  as  an  employee  of,  or  under  con- 
tract with,  a  natural  person  resident  in  the 
Federal  Republic  or  a  German  company,  and 
such  compensation  is  borne  by  such  resident 
or   company,   and 

(c)  such  compensation  is  not  borne  by  a 
permanent  establishment  which  such  resi- 
dent or  company  has  in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal 
services  (including  compensation  derived 
from  the  practice  of  a  liberal  profession  and 
the  rendition  of  services  as  a  director)  per- 
formed outside  the  Federrl  RepubMc  by  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax   by  the  Federal  Republic. 

"(4)  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal 
services  (including  compensation  derived 
from  the  practice  of  a  liberal  profession  and 
the  rendition  of  services  as  a  director)  per- 
formed in  the  Federal  Republic  by  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  Federal  Republic  if — 

"(a)  he  is  present  in  the  Federal  Republic 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  183  days  during  a  taxable  year, 

"(b)  such  labor  or  personal  services  are 
performed  as  an  employee  of.  or  under  con- 
tract with,  a  resident  or  corporation  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  States  and  such  com- 
pensation is  borne  by  such  resident  or 
corporation   cr  other  entity,  and 

"(c)  such  compensation  is  not  borne  by  a 
permanent  establishment  which  such  resi- 
dent or  corporation  or  other  entity  has  in  the 
Federal   Republic." 

Article  10 
Article    XI    of    the    Convention    shall    be 
deleted  a_nd  replaced  by  the  following: 

"article    XI 

"(l)(a)  Wages,  salaries  and  similar  com- 
pensation and  pensions  paid  by  the  United 
States  or  by  its  states,  territories  or  political 
subdivisions,  to  a  natural  person,  other  than 
a  German  citizen,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  Federal  Republic. 

"(b»  Wages,  salaries  and  similar  compen- 
sation and  pensions  paid  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public or  by  its  Laender  or  by  municipalities, 
or  by  a  public  pension  fund  thereof,  to  a 
natural  person,  other  than  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  other  than  an  individual 
who  has  been  admitted  to  the  Unitetl  States 
for  permanent  residence  therein,  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Pensions,  annuities  and  other 
amounts   paid   by   one   of   the   contracting 
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states  or  by  a  Juridical  person  organized 
under  the  public  laws  of  that  State  as  com- 
pensation for  an  injury  or  damage  sustained 
as  a  result  of  hostilities  or  political  perse- 
cution shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other 
State. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  term  'pensions'  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude  annuities   paid   to   a   retired   civiliaiafc 
government  employee.  ™  * 

"(2)  Private  pensions  and  private  life  an-' 
nuities  wlilch  are  derived  from  sources 
within  one  of  the  contracting  states  and 
are  paid  to  a  natural  person  resident  in  the 
other  state  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by 
the  former  state. 

"(3)  The  term  'pensions',  as  used  In  this 
article,  means  periodic  payments  made  in 
consideration  for  services "  rendered  or  by 
way  of  compensation  for  Injuries  received. 

"(4)  The  term  "life  annuities,'  as  used  in 
this  article,  means  a  stated  sum  payable 
periodically  at  stated  times  during  life,  or 
during  a  specifled  number  of  years,  under  an 
obligation  to  make  the  payments  in  return 
for  adequate  and  full  consideration  In  money 
or  money's  worth." 


Article  11 
The  following  new  article  shall  be  inserted 
immediately   after  Article  XIV  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

"article  xiv-a 

"With  respect  to  taxes  on  capital,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  shall  apply: 

"(1 )  Capital  represented  by  property  men- 
tioned in  article  IX  may  be  taxed  in  the  con- 
tracting sute  in  which  such  property  is 
situated. 

"(2^  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  below,  capital  represented  by  as- 
sets, other  than  property  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  which  are  effectively  connected 
with  a  permanent  establishment  of  an  enter- 
prise of  one  of  the  contracting  states  may 
be  taxed  in  the  state  in  which  t*he  permanent 
establishment  is  situated. 

"(3)  Ships  and  aircraft  of  an  enterprise 
of  one  of  the  contracting  states  and  assets, 
other  than  property  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  such 
ships  or  aircraft  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  other  state. 

"(4)  (a)  All  other  elements  of  capital  of 
a  natural  person  resident  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public or  of  a  German  company  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  United  States. 

"(b)  All  other  elements  of  capital  of  a 
resident  or  corporation  or  other  entity  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  Federal  Republic." 

Article  12 
-.Article  XVd)   of  the  Convention  shall  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"  ( 1)  It  is  agreed  that  double  taxation  shall 
be  avoided  in  the  following  manner: 

"(a)  The  United  States,  in  determining 
United  States  tax  in  the  case  of  its  citizens, 
residents  or  corporations,  may,  regardless  of 
any  other  provision  of  this  Convention,  In- 
clude in  the  basis  upon  which  such  tax  14 
imposed  all  items  of  income  taxable  undef 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  as  if 
this  Convention  had  not  come  into  effect. 
The  United  States  shall,  however,  allow  to  a 
citizen,  resident  or  corporation  of  the  United 
States  as  a  credit  against  United  States  tax 
the  appropriate  amount  of  Federal  Republic 
tax  paid,  other  than  the  Vermogensteuer 
(capital  tax)  and  that  portion  of  the  Gewer- 
besteuer  (trade  tax)  computed  on  a  basis 
other  than  profits.  Such  appropriate 
amount  shall  be  based  upon  the  amount 

of  Federal  Republic  tax  paid  but  shall 
not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  tax  which  net  income  from  sources 
within  the  Federal  Republic  bears  to  the  en- 
tire net  income.  It  is  agreed,  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  the  Federal 
Republic  satisfies  the  similar  credit  require- 


ment of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  Republic  tax. 

"(b)  1.  Federal  Republic  tax  shall  be  de- 
termined In  the  case  of  a  natural  person 
resident  in  the  Federal  Republic  or  of  a  Ger- 
man company  as  follows: 

"(aa)  Unless  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph^, (bb)  betaa^BElw.  there  shall  be  ex- 
.Gliid*^r(?m  t^bdBflT^on  which  the  Fed- 
^^^V^^P^'^l'c  tax  is  imposed,  any  Item  of  in- 
cohi^from  sotirc^  within  the  United  States 
or  any  Item  of  capital  situated  within  the 
United  States  which,  according  to  this  Con- 
vention, is  not  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  Republic,  how- 
ever, retains  the  right  to  take  into  account  in 
the  determination  of  its  rate  of  tax  the  items 
of  income  or  capital  so  excluded.  The  first 
sentence  shall,  in  the  case  of  Income  from 
dividends,  apply  only  to  such  dividends  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  United  States  law  as  are 
paid  to  a  German  company  limited  by  shares 
(Kapitalgesellschaft)  by  a  United  States  cor- 
poration, at  least  25  percent  of  the  voting 
shares  of  which  are  owned  directly  by  the 
first-mentioned  company.  There  shall  also 
be  excluded  from  the  basis  upon  which  Fed- 
eral Republic  tax  is  imposed  any  participa- 
tion the  dividends  on  which  are  excluded,  or 
if  paid  would  be  excluded,  from  the  tax  basis 
according  to  the  foregoing  sentence. 

"(bb)  United  States  tax  payable  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Convention  on  the  following 
items  of  income  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  such  Federal  Republic  tax  on  in- 
come as  is  payable  in  respect  of  the  follow- 
ings  items  of  income: 

"(i)  dividends  not  dealt  with  in  subpara- 
graph (aa)  above; 

"(11)  wages,  salaries,  pensions  and  simi- 
lar compensation  paid  by  the  United  States 
or  by  its  states,  territories  or  political  sub- 
divisions, not  being  exempt  from  Federal 
Republic  tax  under  article  XI,  paragraph 
(1),  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  Convention, 
such  credit  shall  not  exceed  that  portion 
of  the  Federal  Republic  tax  which  such  items 
of  income  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  all 
items  of  income. 

"2.  Where  a  natural  person  subject  to  un- 
limited tax  liability  in  the  Federal  Republic 
is  also  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  United  States  tax  or  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  subparagraph  l(aa) 
shall  apply  to  those  Items  of  Income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  and  those 
items  of  capital  situated  within  the  United 
States  which,  according  to  that  subpara- 
graph, are  exempt  from  Federal  Republic  tax 
when  received  or  owned  by  a  natural  per- 
son who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  United  States  tax 
nor  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  All  other 
items  of  income  and  capital  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  tne  basis  upon  which  Federal  Re- 
public tax  is  Imposed  as  if  this  Convention 
had  not  come  into  force.  Tliere  shall,  how- 
ever, subject  to  paragraph  34c  of  the  Ger- 
man Income  Tax  Act,  as  amended,  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  Federal  Republic  income 
tax  the  United  States  tax  on  such  other  in- 
come from  sources  within  the  United  States." 
Article  13 
The  following  new  Article  shall  be  inserted 
immediately  after  article  XV  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

"ARTICLE    XV-A 

"(1)  A  German  company  or  organization 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  educational  or  public  purposes 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  United 
States,  if  and  to  the  extent  tliat — 

"(a)  such  company  or  organization  Is 
exempt  from  tax  in  the  Federal  Republic, 
and 

"(b)  such  company  or  organization  would 
be  exempt  from  tax  in  the  United  States  if 
It  were  organized,  and  carried  on  all  Its  ac- 
tivities, in  the  United  States. 
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"(2)  A  United  States  corporation  or  orga- 
nization operated  exclusively  for  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  educational  or  public 
purposes  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
Federal  Republic,  if  and  to  the  extent  that — 

"(a)  such  corporation  or  organization  Is 
exempt  from  tax  in  the  United  States,  and 

"(b)  such  corporation  or  organization 
would  be  exempt  from  tax  in  the  Federal 
Republic  if  it  were  a  German  company  or 
organization  and  carried  on  all  Its  activities 
in  the  Federal  Republic." 

Article  14 

Article  XVI  paragraph  (1)  of  the  Conven- 
tion shall  be  deleted  and  replaced  by: 

"(1)  The  competent  authorities  of  the 
contracting  states  shall  exchange  such  in- 
formptlon  (being  Informrtion  available  un- 
der the  respective  taxation  laws  of  the 
contracting  states)  as  is  necessary  for  cairy- 
Ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention or  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  or 
the  like  in  relation  to  the  taxes  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  present  Convention.  Any 
information  so  exchanged  siiall  be  treated  as 
secret  but  may  be  disclosed  to  persons  (in- 
cluding a  court  or  administrative  body)  con- 
cerned with  assessment,  collection,  enforce- 
ment or  prosecution  in  respect  of  taxes  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  present  Convention. 
No  information  shall  be  exchanged  which 
would  disclose  any  trade,  business,  industrial 
or  professional  secret  or  any  trade  process." 

Article   15 
Article  XVII  of  the   Convention   shall   be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  follov.ing: 

I         "article  xvn 

"(1)  Where  a  taxpayer  shows  proof  that 
the  action  of  the  tax  authorities  of  the  con- 
tracting states  has  resulted  or  will  result 
in  double  taxation  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  present  his  case  to  the  state  of 
which  he  is  a  citizen  or  a  resident,  or,  if 
the  taxpayer  Is  a  company  or  a  corporation 
of  one  of  the  contracting  states,  to  that 
state.  Should  the  taxpayer's  claim  be 
deemed  worthy  of  consider£;tio:i,  the  com- 
petent authority  of  the  state  to  which  the 
claim  Is  made  shall  endeavor  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  competent  authority  of 
the  other  state  with  a  view  to  avoidance 
of  double  taxation. 

"(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the 
contracting  states  may  communicate  with 
each  other  directly  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Convention.  Should 
any  difficulty  or  doubt  arise  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, or  its  relationship  to  conventions 
between  one  of  the  contracting  states  and 
any  other  state,  the  competent  authorities 
shall  endeavor  to  settle  the  question  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  mutual  agreement. 

"(3)  In  particular,  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  contracting  states  may  consult 
together  to  endeavor  to  agree 

"(a)  to  the  same  attribution  of  industrial 
or  commercial  profits  to  an  enterprise  of 
one  of  the  contracting  states  and  to  its 
permanent  establishment  situated  in  the 
other  state, 

"(b)  to  the  sanie  allocation  of  profits  be- 
tween related  enterprises  as  provided  for  in 
article  IV,  or 

"(c)  to  the  same  determination  of  the 
source  of  particular  items  of  income. 
In  the  event  that  the  competent  authorities 
reach  such  an  agreement  taxes  shall  be  im- 
posed on  such  income,  and  refund  or  credit 
of  taxes  shall  be  allowed,  by  the  contract- 
ing st.ites  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ment." 

Article    16 

This  protocol  shall  also  apply  to  Land 
Berlin,  provided  that  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  not  de- 
livered a  contrary  declaration  to  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  of  America  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  this  protocol. 

Article  17 

(1)  The  present  protocol  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Bonn  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  The  present  protocol  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  Instru- 
ments of  ratification;  and  the  articles  there- 
of shall  have  effect  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  in  which  such  exchange  takes  place, 
except  that 

(a)  Article  4  shall  have  effect  with  respect 
to  dividends  paid  on  or  after  January  1, 
1965,  and  paragraph  (3)  thereof  shall  apply 
to  investments  made  on  or  after  that  date, 

(b)  Article  3  shall  have  effect  with  respect 
to  any  payment  made  on  or  after  January  1, 
1963. 

Article  18 

(1)  This  protocol  shall  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Convention  of  July  22,  1954,  and 
shall  continue  in  force  as  long  as  that  Con- 
vention remains  effective. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  con- 
tracting states  are  authorized  to  publish  tne 
text  of  the  Convention,  as  modified  by  this 
protocol,  after  this  protocol  comes  Into  force. 

Done  at  Bonn  in  four  originals,  two  each 
In  the  English  and  German  languages,  all 
four    texts    being    equally    authentic,    this 
seventeenth  day  of  September  1965. 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

George    C.    McGhee 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Carstens 

GRtJND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  we  are  now  in  executive 
session,  and  we  have  before  us  Executive 
G  and  Executive  I,  which  are  very  im- 
portant protocols.  They  were  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  had  announced  yester- 
day that  they  would  be  taken  up  today. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible,  after  the  ex- 
planation by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
we  may  be  able  to  vote  on  both  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  supplementary  in- 
come tax  protocol  with  Belgium  is  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  original  1948 
convention,  as  amended  by  two  protocols 
in  1952  and  1957,  in  order  to  adjust 
them  to  the  new  Belgian  income  tax  law 
which  was  enacted  on  November  20, 
1962. 

The  tax  protocol  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  discussions  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  is  designed  primarily  to 
deal  with  problems  which  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  experience  in  the  application 
of  the  basic  1954  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  and  changes 
that  have  since  been  made  in  the  tax 
laws  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  protocols 
have  been  analyzed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  Mr.  L.  N.  Woodworth.  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  that  committee  recom- 
mended that  they  be  approved.  Also,  a 
representative  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment appeared  before  the  committee 
in  support  of  the  protocols.  They  are 
highly  technical  in  nature,  dealing 
largely  with  the  application  of  income 
tax  law.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  not  received  any  objections  to 


approval  of  either  of  the  protocols,  and 
I  am  informed  that  the  American  busi- 
ness community  supports  them. 

There  was  no  criticism  or  objection 
registered  with  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  ratify  them,  and  I 
would  like,  if  there  is  no  objection,  for 
them  to  be  ratified  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  it  not  require 
unanimous  consent  to  have  both  of  them 
voted  upon  in  one  roUcall? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  protocols  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  there  is  no  objectioji. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Chair  rule 
on  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
inquiry  was,  as  the  Chair  understands, 
whether  both  protocols  are  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
are.  Without  objection,  the  protocols 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  their  various  parliamentary 
stages  up  to  the  point  of  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  of  ratification  which 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
executive  g 

Resolved,  (two-third  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol,  signed  at  Brussels  on  May  21,  1965, 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  conven- 
tion of  October  28,  1948,  between  the  United 
States  and  Belgium  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  as 
amended  by  supplementary  conventions  of 

September  9.  1952,  and  August  22,  1957. 
(Executive  G,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
executive  I 
Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
signed  at  Bonn  on  September  17,  1965,  mod- 
ifying the  convention  of  July  22,  l554,  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income.  (Executive  I,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
resolutions  of  ratification  of  Executive 
G  and  I,  89th  Congress,  1st  session.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayhj,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  tMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  tlie 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
H.fRTKE],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Long  1.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
T.almadge],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Iiidiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BogcsI, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pe.^rsonJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominxck],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  66, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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Fong 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Fulbright 

Long,  La. 

Rlbicoff 

Giuonlng 

M.insfleld 

Russell,  S.C. 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Russell,  Ga. 

Hart 

McGee 

Saltonstall 

Hayden 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Hlckenlooper 

McNamara 

Smith 

Hill 

MetcaU 

Stennls 

Holland 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hruska 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Tower 

Jackson 

Muudt 

WiUiiuiis,  N.J. 

Javits 

Murphy 

Williams.  Del. 

Jord.in,  N.C. 

Pell 

Yarborough 

Jordan. Idaho 

Proiity 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Kuchel 

Proxmire 
NAYS— 0 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

34 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Neubeiger 

Boggs 

Kpnuedy.  N.Y. 

Pastcre 

Byrd.  Va. 

lonK,  Mo. 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Robertson 

Church 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Clark 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Miller 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Morse 

Talmadge 

Ellondor 

Morton 

Tydings 

Ervin 

Mos.s 

Gore 

Muskie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  66  and  the  nays  are 
0.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  resolutions  of  ratification  are 
arrrced  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  rati- 
f.cation  of  tlicse  protocols. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Piesident  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  M.insfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


[No.  301  Ex.] 

YEAS— 66 

Aiken 

Erew3tcr 

Curtis 

AUott 

Bur  dick 

Dirkseu 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dodd 

Bass 

Cannon 

Douglas 

Bennett 

Case 

Eastland 

B;b!e 

Cotton 

Fanuin 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS  TO 
COAST  GUARD  LAW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  897,  Senate  bill  2471. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislatue  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2471) 
to  improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page 
6,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

(20)   By  adding  the  followins:  new  section 
in  chapter  11  following  section  335: 
"§336.  United    States    Coast    Guard    Band; 
composition;  director 

"(a)  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Band 
shall  be  composed  of  a  director  and  other 
personnel  in  such  numbers  and  grades  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
director  from  among  qualified  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary,  a  member  so  designated 
may  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  a  commissioned  grade  in  the  Regular  Coast 
Gviaxd. 


"(c)  Tlie  Initial  appointment  to  a  com- 
missioned grade  of  a  member  designated  as 
director  of  the  Coast  Guard  Band  shall  be 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  or 
lieutenant. 

"(d)  A  member  who  is  designated  and  com- 
missioned under  this  section  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded on  the  active  duty  promotion  list 
He  shall  be  promoted  under  section  276  of 
this  title.  However,  the  grade  of  the  direc- 
tor may  not  be  higher  than  lieutenant  com- 
m.indcr. 

"(e)  Tlie  Secretary  may  revoke  any 
designation  as  director  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Band.  When  n  member's  designation  is  re- 
voked, his  appointment  to  commissioned 
grade  under  this  section  terminates  and  he 
is  entitled,  at  his  option — 

"(1)  to  be  discharged  from  the  Coast 
Guard;  or 

"(2)  to  revert  to  the  grade  and  status 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  designation  as 
director." 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11 
to  strike  out  "(21)"  and  insert  "(20)  "■ 
on  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4  to 
strike  out  "(22)"  and  insert  "(21)"-'  at 
the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  strike  'out 
(23V'  and  insert  "(22)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  10,  to  strike  out  "(24)"  and 
insert  "(23)";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
16,  to  strike  out  " (25) "  and  insert  "(24)  "• 
at  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  strike  out 
"(26)"  and  insert  "(25)";  on  page  10 
after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 
"336.  United  States  Coast  Guard  B.^nd;  com- 
position; director. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
"(27)-  and  insert  "(26)";  after  line  7,  to 
strike  out: 

(1)  Section  207  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (f)  at  the  end  readin-'  as 
follows : 

"(f)  The  director  of  the  Coast  Guard  Band 
Is  entitled  to  the  basic  pay  of  an  officer  in 
the  grade  Ih  which  he  is  serving.  However, 
his  basic  pay  may  not  be  less  than  that  to 
which  he  was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  director." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  strike 
out  "(2)"  and  insert  "(1)";  at  the  top 
of  page  11.  to  strike  out: 

(3)  Section  424  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (f)  at  the  end  reading  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  director  of  the  Coast  Guard  Band 
is  entitled  to  the  allowances  of  an  officer  in 
the  grade  In  which  he  Is  serving.  However, 
his  allowances  may  not  be  less  than  those  to 
which  he  was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  director." 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to 
strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(2)";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

( 1 )  Section  4  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  the  word  "and"  at  th? 
end  of  clause  (d) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (e)  and  inserting  a  period  in  place 
thereof. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  42  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three  thousand 
five  hundred"  and  inserting  "four  thousand" 
in  place  thereof  so  that  the  subsection  will 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  total  number  of  commissioned 
officers,  excluding  commissioned  warrant  of- 
ficers, on  active  duty  in  the  Coast  Gt:ard 
shall  not  exceed  four  thousand." 
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(3)  Section  44  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  position  vacated  by  an  officer  appointed 
Commandant  shall  be  filled  by  promotion 
according  to  law." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  46  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(0)  An  officer  who  Is  retired  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  while  serving  as 
Commandant,  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  be  retired  with  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral and  retired  pny  computed  at  the 
highest  rates  of  basic  pay  applicable  to  him 
v/hile  he  served  as  Commandant." 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  46  is  re- 
pealed. -'=^'5 

(6)  Subsection  (c)  of  sectioif- -47  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  An  officer  who  Is  retired  while  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Commandant,  or  who,  after 
serving  at  least  two  and  one-half  years  as 
Assistant  Commandant,  is  retired  after  com- 
pletion of  that  service  while  .serving  in  a 
lower  rank  or  grade,  may,  in  tlie  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  retired  with  the  grade 
and  retired  pay  of  vice  admiral." 

(7)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  47  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  An  officer  who,  after  serving  less  than 
two  and  one-half  years  as  Assistant  Com- 
mandant, is  retired  after  completion  of  that 
service  while  serving  in  a  lower  rank  or  grade, 
shall  be  retired  in  his  permanent  grade  and 
with  the  retired  pay  of  that  grade." 

(8)  Section  182  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
"lour"  in  place  thereof  so  that  the  sentence 
will  read  as  follows: 

"The  number  of  cadets  appointed  annually 
to  the  Academy  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  but  the  number  appointed  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  four  hundred." 

(9)  Section  186  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  the  words  "of  the  teaching 
staff"  and  the  words  "whose  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended"  in  the  first 
sentence,  by  Inserting  the  word  "faculty" 
between  "civilian"  and  "members"  In  the 
first  sentence,  and  by  inserting  a  period  after 
the  word  "require"  so  that  the  first  sentence 
will  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  may  ap- 
point In  the  Coast  Guard  such  number  of 
civilian  faculty  members  at  the  Academy  as 
the  needs  of  the  Service  may  require." 

(B)  by  redesignating  the  amended  section 
as  subsection  (a). 

(C)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  section  is  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary." 

(10)  Section  190  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  after  the  first  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  may  retire  any  member  of  the  per- 
manent commissioned  teaching  staff  who  has 
completed  thirty  years'  active  service." 

(11)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  211  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "four"  in  paragraph 
(4)  and  Inserting  "two"  In  place  thereof  bo 
that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  licensed  officers  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  who  have  served  two  or 
more  years  aboard  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  In  the  capacity  of  a  licensed  officer." 

(12)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  214  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ",  and  from 
licensed  officers  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine." 

(13)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  214  Is 
am.ended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ",  and  from 
licensed  officers  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine." 

(14)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  214  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ",  and  from 
licensed  officers  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine." 

(15)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  253  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "the  ofBcers  eligible 
for  consideration,"  after  "to  be  considered,". 


(16)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  256  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "who  are 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  and"  before  the  words 
"who  have  not"  In  the  second  sentence. 

(17)  Clause  (2)  of  section  258  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "the  names  and  records 
of  all  officers  who  are  eligible  for  considera- 
tion for  promotion  to  the  grade  to  which 
the  board  will  recommend  officers  for  pro- 
motion, with  Identification  of  those  ofilcers 
v/ho  are  In  the  promotion  zone." 

(18)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  332  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "However,  this  limitation 
does  not  apply  to  retired  officers  of  these 
grades  recalled  to  serve  as  members  of  courts, 
boards,  panels,  surveys,  or  special  projects 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  one  year." 

(19)  The  catchllne  of  section  334  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUov.'s:  "§334.  Grade 
on  retirement". 

(20)  By  adding  the  follov/lng  new  sections 
after  section  370: 

"§371.  Aviation        cadets;         procvuement; 
transfer 

"(a)  The  grade  of  aviation  cadet  Is  estab- 
lished as  a  special  enlisted  grade  In  the  Coast 
Guard.  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary prescribes,  male  citizens  In  civil  life 
may  be  enlisted  as,  and  male  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  with  their  consent 
may  be  designated  as,  aviation  cadets. 

"(b)  Except  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress,  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  aviation  cadets 
procured  In  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  pro- 
cured from  qualified  enlisted  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

"(c)  No  person  may  be  enlisted  or  desig- 
nated   as   an   aviation   cadet   unless — 

"(1)  he  agrees  in  writing  that,  upon  his 
successful  completion  of  the  course  of  train- 
ing as  an  aviation  cadet,  he  will  accept  a 
commission  as  an  ensign  In  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  and  will  serve  on  active  duty  as  such 
for  at  least  tlyee  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
leased; and 

"(2)  If  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
has  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  to 
his  agreement. 

"(d)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes,  an  aviation  cadet  may  be 
transferred  to  another  enlisted  grade  or  rat- 
ing In  the  Coast  Guard,  released  from  active 
duty,  or  discharged. 
"§  372.  Aviation  cadets;  benefits 

"Except  as  provided  In  section  402(c)  of 
title  37,  aviation  cadets  or  their  beneficiaries 
are  entitled  to  the  same  allowances,  pensions, 
gratuities,  and  other  benefits  as  are  pro- 
vided for  enlisted  members  In  pay  grade 
E-4.  While  on  active  duty,  an  aviation  cadet 
is  entitled  to  uniforms,  clothing,  and  eqtilp- 
ment  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

"§  373.  Aviation  cadets;  appointment  as  Re- 
serve officers 

"(a)  An  aviation' cadet  who  fulfills  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  of  section  6023(b)  of 
title  10  for  designation  as  a  naval  aviator 
may  be  appointed  an  ensign  In  ihe  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  and  designated  a  Coast  Guard 
aviator. 

"(b)  Aviation  cadets  who  complete  their 
training  at  approximately  the  same  time  are 
considered  for  all  purposes  to  have  begun 
their  commissioned  service  on  the  same 
date,  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  in 
this  regard  Is  conchisive." 

(21)  Section  438  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  section  438.of  this  title,". 

(22)  Section  654  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  catchllne  Immediately  af- 
ter the  section  number:  "Public  and  com- 
mercial vessels  and  other  watercraft;  sale 
of  fuel,  supplies,  and  services". 

(23)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  755  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  chapter  13  of  this 
title,  except  for  section  461,  apply  to  mem- 


bers of  the  Reserve  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  limitations  as  are  applicable  to 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Guard." 

(24)  Section  771  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  771.  Applicability  of  this  subchapter 

"(a)  This  chapter  applies — 

"  ( 1 )   only  to  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve; 

"(2)  equally  to  women  members  of  the 
Reserve  except  where  the  context  indicates 
otherwise. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  does  not  apply  to 
temporary  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve/'      — — 

(25)  The  analysis  of  chapte*  ^1  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out — 

"334.  Retirement  In  cases  where  higher  grade 

has  been  held," 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof: 
"334.  Grade  on  retirement." 

(B)  by  inserting  the  following  new  items: 
"371.  Aviation   cadets;    procurement;    trans- 
fer. 

"372.  Aviation  cadets;  benefits. 
"373.  Aviation  cadets;   appointment  as  Re- 
serve officers." 

(26)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  items : 

"462.  Pay  and  allowances  of  rear  admirals. 

"464.  Allotment  of  pay. 

"465.  Advance  to  officers  ordered  to  and  from 
sea  or  shore  duty  beyond  the  seas. 

"466.  Settlement  of  accounts  of  deceased  of- 
ficers and  men. 

"474.  Compensation  for  travel  tolls  and  fares. 

"504.  Disposition  of  remains  of  personnel. 

"505.  Escorts  for  deceased  officers  and  en- 
listed men. 

"506.  Issue  of  national  flag  free  of  cost." 

Sec  2.  Title  37,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  415  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "435"  and  Inserting 
"214"  In  place  thereof. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  402(c) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "or"  between  Air 
Force  and  Marine  Corps  In  both  places  that 
It  appears  and  by  Inserting  ",  or  Coast  Guard" 
after  Marine  Corps  in  both  places  where  the 
latter  appears  so  that  the  sentence  wiU  read 
as  follows:  "An  aviation  cadet  of  the  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  is 
entitled  to  the  same  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  as  is  provided  for  an  officer  of 
the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard,  respectively." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  September  24,  1963  (77  Stat.  193).  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "An  officer  of  the  Regular  (Doast 
Guard  who  was  appointed  as  a  permanent 
commissioned  officer  vmder  any  provision  of 
law  In  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  who  Is  serving  on  active  duty 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  appointed 
under  section  211  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof." 

Sec.  4.  Section  202  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1082),  is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
paragraph : 

"(36)  civilian  members  of  the  facvUty  of 
the  Ccast  Guard  Academy  whose  compensa- 
tion is  fixed  vmder  section  186  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  911).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  improve  and 
clarify  certain  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

BACKGBOUND    OF    LEGISLATION 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  the  chairman 
at  the  request  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Public  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 28  with  the  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Vice  Adm.  William  D. 
Shields,  testifying  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion.    No  opposition  was  expressed. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  bill  proposes  a  niunber  of  relatively 
minor  amendments  to  the  present  law  relat- 
ing to  the  Coast  Guard.  The  bill  would  In- 
crease the  maximum  authorized  number  of 
commissioned  Coast  Guard  officers  on  active 
duty  from  3,500  to  4,000.  The  need  for  this 
addition  Is  due  to  an  increased  burden  placed 
on  the  Coast  Guard  in  recent  years  in  re- 
spect to  search  and  rescue  and  international 
fishery  patrols.  In  addition,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  recently  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  manning  and  operating  five 
icebreakers  previously  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Navy,  and  has  undertaken  coastal 
patrol  missions  in  South  Vietnam. 

Several  sections  of  the  present  law  would 
be  amended  to  provide  an  expanded  source 
of  supply  of  Coast  Guard  officers.  The  num- 
ber of  cadets  to  be  appointed  annually  to 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  is  increased  from 
300  to  400.  The  transfer  of  licensed  officers 
commissioned  in  the  merchant  marine  is 
encouraged  by  reducing -the  required  years 
of  service  from  4  to  2. 

In  addition,  several  sections  are  amended 
to  bring  the  Coast  Guard  law  into  line  with 
similar  provisions  in  the  law  relating  to  other 
armed  services.  The  number  of  years  re- 
quired to  serve  as  Commandant  or  Assistant 
Commandant  for  full  retirement  compensa- 
tion purposes  is  adjusted,  as  is  the  compen- 
sation schedules  and  regulations  for  civilian 
faculty  members  to  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy. The  bill  will  also  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  grade  of  aviation  cadet  for 
the  Coast  Guard  similar  to  that  of  the  Navy. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  to  delete  those 
provisions  relating  to  the  Coast  Guard  Band 
since  this  has  become  law  through  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  89-189. 

COST   OF   LEGISLATION 

Additional  expenditures  associated  with 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  de- 
pend, to  a  large  measure,  on  the  extent  to 
which  authority  in  certain  of  the  provisions 
Is  implemented.  The  impact  of  one  provi- 
sion can  be  predicted  with  some  certainty, 
that  permitting  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pensation schedule  for  the  civilian  faculty 
at  the  Academy.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Ultimate  annual  costs  would  not  exceed 
$20,000  assuming  that  the  compensation 
scales  presently  used  at  the  Naval  Academy 
are  adopted  for  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
With  respect  to  other  features,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  maximum  costs  which  would  be  in- 
curred in  any  one  year  for  recall  of  retired 
oflBcers  to  active  duty  would  be  $15,000.  For 
the  increase  In  commissioned  officer  strength, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  cost 
for  each  100  officers  will  be  about  $1  million. 
Finally,  for  the  Increase  in  the  number  of 
appointments  to  the  Academy  It  Is  estimated 
that  ultimate  annual  costs  when  the  'Acad- 
emy reaches  Its  maximum  planned  strength 
will  be  about  $900,000.  Since  the  Coast 
Guard  is  currently  training  enlisted  men  as 
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aviators,  the  authority  to  establish  the  grade 
of  aviation  cadet  will  not  Incur  additional 
costs. 


RESOLUTION  PROCLAIMING  COM- 
MEMORATING EFFORTS  OF 
AMERICANS  ABROAD 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  which  is  now  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 
•  The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  commemoration  of  the 
efforts  of  Americans  abroad  who  are 
carrying  forward  the  struggle  for  peace 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  read  in  its  entirety  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  read  in 
its  entirety  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  159)  as  follows: 

Whereas  American  men  and  women  ore 
serving  In  distant  lands  of  the  world  In  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  support  the  principles  of  this 
Republic  and  its  efforts  to  maintain  and  se- 
cure peace  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  fitting  to  set  aside  a 
national  day  of  remembrance  dedicated  to. 
and  in  support  of,  those  Americans  who  are 
committing  their  lives,  blood,  and  energies 
in  the  defense  of  world  peace:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion (1)  officially  designating  Saturday, 
November  27,  1965.  as  a  national  honor  day 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  efiforts  by 
American  men  and  women  abroad  in  Viet- 
nam who  are  carrying  forward  the  struggle 
to  maintain  and  secvue  peace  and  freedom; 
and  (2)  inviting  the  governments  of  States 
and  communities  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  to  the 
end  that  our  people  may  reaffirm  their  sup- 
port of  the  role  of  this  Nation  in  securing 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  taken  up  this  resolution  with  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
If  the  Senate  so  desires,  I  can  go  into 
more  detail,  but  at  this  time  I  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1967 
STATEWIDE  CELEBRATION  OP 
THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  ALASKA 
PURCHASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
914,  Senate  bill  2614. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2614)  to  provide  for  U.S.  participation 
in  the  statewide  exposition  to  be  held  in 
Alaska  during  1967. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  10,  after  the  word  "the",  to  in- 
sert "purpose  of  the";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "enduring",  to  insert  "symbol 
of  the  significance  to  the  United  States 
of  its  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  and  a 
permanent";    on  page   2,  line    18,  after 
the  word  "that",  to  insert  "any";  in  line 
20,  after  the  word  "on",  to  insert  "all  con- 
struction";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"at",  to  insert  "rates";  on  page  3,  line 
8,   after   the   word   "exceed",   to   strike 
out  "$7,200,000"  and  insert  "$4,000,000"; 
in  Une  13,  after  the  word  "whenever" 
to  strike  out  "the  national  or  interna- 
tional significance  of  any  event  of  the 
centennial  celebration  will  be  enhanced 
by  such  United  States  participation"  and 
insert  "he  finds  that  such  participation 
will  be  in  the  national  interest";   and. 
on  page  6.  line  3.  after  the  word  "termi- 
nate", to  insert  "and  all  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
expire";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  national  and  International 
significance  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia  in  1867.  the  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  that  it  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  appropriate  United 
States  participation  in  the  statewide  1967 
centennial  celebration  Jointly  with  the  State 
of  Alaska,  through  industrial,  agricultural, 
educational,  research,  or  commercial  projects, 
or  facilities  which  contribute  to  the  purpose 
of  the  celebration  and  result  in  an  enduring 
symbol  of  the  significance  to  the  United 
States  of  its  purchase  of  Alaska  In  1867  and 
a  permanent  contribution  to  the  economy 
of  Alaska. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  use  by  the  State, 
its  political  subdivisions,  municipalities,  or 
public  or  private  nonprofit  corporations  to 
defray  no  more  than  one-half  the  costs  of 
projects  planned  to  support  initially  the  1967 
Alaska  Centennial  as  an  event  of  national  In- 
terest. Such  projects  shall  be  eligible  for 
grants  only  after  they  are  approved  by  such 
department  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  shall 
be  designated  for  such  purpose  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  additional  criteria  to  be  met  by 
such  projects  and  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  the  submission  and  approval 
of  applications. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  for  a  project  that  any  recipient 
of  sucli  grant  furnish  adequate  assurance  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  aU  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  .sub- 
contractors on  all  construction  projects 
financed  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  UJS.C.  276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  provision,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  64 
Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  1332^-15),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948.  as  amended;   40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 
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(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000.  Funds  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
for  expenditure  until  June  80,  1968. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
appropriate  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  ceremonies  and  exhibits  which  are 
a  part  of  the  centennial  celebration,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  such  participation  will  be 
m  the  national  interest. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  provide  for  the  display  of  Federal  ex- 
hibits at  one  or  more  sites  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  in  buildings  or  structures  furnished 
to  the  United  States,  during  the  period  of  the 
centennial  celebration,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  United  States  owned  mo- 
bile geodesic  domed  exhibition  buildings  or 
structures  erected  on  land  owned  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  furnished  to  the  United  States, 
without  cost,  during  ilie  period  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration; 

(2)  incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, Including  but  not  limited  to  expendi- 
tures involved  in  the  selection,  purchase, 
rental,  construction,  and  other  acquisition 
of  exhibits  and  materials  and  equipment 
therefor  and  the  actual  display  thereof,  and 
Including  but  not  limited  to  related  expend- 
itures for  costs  of  landscaping,  transporta- 
tion. Insurance,  installation,  safekeeping, 
maintenance  and  operation,  and  disman- 
tling: 

(3)  enter  Into  such  contracts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ex- 
hibits which  are  a  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration; 

(4)  appxDint  such  persons  as  he  deems  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  except  that  no  person  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  receive  compen- 
sation from  the  United  States  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  that  received  by  persons  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  for  performing 
comparable  duties; 

(5)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  Of  the  Administrative  Expense  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  65a).  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
diem  when  actually  employed;  and 

(6)  accept  any  gifts,  donations,  or  devices, 
or  loans  other  than  of  money,  to  be  used  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  determining  the  exhibits  to  be  in- 
stalled by  the  United  States  during  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  and  in  selecting  the  site 
or  sites  in  the  State  of  Alaska  for  such  ex- 
hibits, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Alaska  State  Centennial  Commission. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized — 

(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  United  States  participation  in  the 
ceremonial  aspects  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration; and 

(2)  to  make  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
ovit  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $600,000. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  official  close  of  the  centennial  celebration 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  this  Act.  including  a 
detailed  statement  of  expenditures.  Upon 
transmission  of  such  report  to  the  Congress, 
all  appointments  made  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate  and  all  authority  conferred  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  expire. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  pending  bill 
concern  the  centennial  of  the  Alaska 
Purchase? 

-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  fmther  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  a  par^ 
Lamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  has  the 

third  reading  of  this  bill  been  ordered? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

third  reading  has  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  by  a  vote 

of  16  to  1,  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

has  brought  a  bill  to  the  Senate — as  we 

approach  the  conclusion  of  this  session 

of  Congress — which  will  be  marked  by 

many  great  achievements,  an  opp>ortu- 

nity  in  dramatic  fashion  to  demonstrate 

that  the  Senate  has  a  deep  appreciation 

for  a  sense  of  histoi-y. 

The  bill  would  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participate  with  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  celebrating  in  appro- 
priate, and  I  hope  dramatic,  fashion  the 
purchase  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica from  the  Russian  czar  for  the  price 
of  $7,200,000,  which  is  approximately  2 
cents  an  acre,  what  we  now  hail  as  the 
State  of  Alaska.  That  purchase  was 
made  on  March  20.  1867. 

The  signature  on  the  document  bears 
the  name  of  William  H.  Seward,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Johnson  at  that  time,  a  man  who  had 
served  with  considerable  distinction  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  fool  ourselves  badly 
if  we  think  we  could  imagine  history's 
course  if  100  years  ago  that  acquisition 
had  not  been  made.  No  one  here  is  so 
foolish  as  to  suggest  what  might  have 
happened,  but  we  do  know  what  has 
happened.  We  hail  the  decision  of  100 
years  ago  as  a  prudent  and  wise  one.  and 
we  propose  in  this  bill  that  the  Federal 
Government,  matching  Alaska  and  com- 
munities in  Alaska  dollar  for  dollar,  pro- 
vide $4  million  effectively  to  celebrate 
the  occasion,  and  additionally  provide 
$600,000  for  exposition  purposes  by  this 
Government  to  tell  a  lesson  of  history, 
which  I,  at  least,  as  a  committee  mem- 
ber heard  for  the  first  time,  of  what 
Alaska  means  and  what  it  will  mean  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  believe  that  centennial  will  bring 
home  to  many  Americans  a  lesson  which 
all  of  us  will  be  the  better  for. 

I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  way 
in  which  to  do  it.  nor  a  more  timely 
occasion. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  precedent  will  be 
set.  I  do  not  know  where  else  in  this 
land  there  is  a  State  that  was  purchased 
in  the  fashion  in  which  Alaska  was. 
which  will  be  here  asking  for  a  similar 


celebration;  but  if  I  have  overlooked  any 
and  the  circumstances  were  those  which 
were  considered  by  our  committee.  I 
would  favor  it.  But  here  we  are  rubbing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Russians 
in  a  tiny  world.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
the  history  and  strength  and  traditions 
of  this  Nation  are  put  in  a  showcase  that 
is  appropriate  for  what  we  believe  them 
to  be — the  best  in  the  whole  world.  We 
think  this  bill  will  do  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  personal  appreciation,  and  in- 
deed the  appreciation  of  all  the  people 
of  Alaska,  for  the  effective  leadership 
shown  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Micliigan  in  this  great  cause, 
and  to  say  that  he  has  stated  the  case 
for  this  bill  logically  and  eloquently. 
There  is  nothing  I  care  to  add  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  join  my  colleague 
in  his  vmqualified  commendation  of  the 
leadership  and  solicitude  which  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  has  shown  in 
bringing  what  is  to  us  in  Alaska,  and  to 
the  Nation,  an  extremely  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

We  need  not  go  into  details,  but  merely 
imagine  the  picture  of  what  the  world 
would  be  like  but  for  the  grace  and  vision 
of  WiUiam  Sewaid,  if  the  Russian  Bear, 
the  ruler  of  the  Kremlin,  now  still  re- 
tained that  part  of  the  North  American 
continent  where,  instead  of  the  unlimit- 
ed, vast  freedoms  of  the  American  people 
which  the  people  share  in  common  with 
other  Americans,  there  existed  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  all  the  other  conse- 
quences of  a  totalitarian  police  state. 

The  liberation  of  that  part  of  America 
and  its  inclusion  in  the  American  system 
is,  as  the  distingvushed  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  pointed  out,  a  unique  e\«nt 
in  American  history.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it. 

I  know  of  no  other  event  in  our  his- 
tory which  deserves  in  greater  degree 
celebration  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Alaska  than 
the  centennial  of  the  purchase. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  wish  to  express 
not  only  my  appreciation  but  that  of  the 
people  of  Alaska, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  Uke  to 
'join  my  colleagues  from  Alaska  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  three 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  ad- 
mission of  Alaska  as  a  State.  The  ad- 
mission of  Alaska  as  a  State  has  resulted 
in  what  has  happened  after  the  admis- 
sion of  every  other  State  since  the  Orig- 
inal  Thirteen  States   banded   together. 
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That  experience  has  been  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  territory  as  a  State  has  resulted 
in  a  great  increase  in  population,  in  de- 
velopment, capital  investment,  and  an 
influx  of  population.  The  population  of 
Alaska  has  grown  rapidly  since  state- 
hood, but  not  as  rapidly  as  some  had 
hoped. 

Last  year  when  I  was  making  an  in- 
sijection  of  military  installations.  I  was 
in  Fort  Richardson  and  spoke  with  the 
commanding  general  there.  He  said  that 
one  of  the  byproducts  of  the  military 
installation  in  Alaska  was  that  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  service  had  ex- 
pressed, as  a  result  of  their  experience 
in  being  stationed  there,  a  desire  to  come 
back  and  settle  in  Alaska.  Some  have 
already  settled  there,  and  others  intend 
to  do  so. 

If  that  was  a  byproduct  of  the  mili- 
tary establishments  in  Alaska — and  he 
was  a  quite  knowledgeable  man,  having 
served  as  a  military  aide  to  President 
Tinman — he  felt  that  the  exposition, 
with  many  civilians  going  to  Alaska, 
would  bring, a  greater  stimulation  in  the 
development  of  Alaska. 

The  strengthening  of  Alaska,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  of  importance  to  the 
entire  country,  it  being  the  greatest  bul- 
wark we  have  against  an  Asiatic  or  any 
other  potential  enemy  in  that  area.  So 
this  measure  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Alaska,  but  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  suppose  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  do  not  concur  in  the  expressions 
that  have  just  been  made  by  several  Sen- 
ators with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
$4,600,000  to  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from 
Russia.  I  subscribe  to  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  program,  but 
I  submit  there  is  no  justification  for 
spending  $4,600,000  in  the  construction 
of  three  auditoriums,  one  in  Sitka,  one 
in  Anchorage,  and  one  in  Fairbanks,  to 
be  used  for  convention  purposes — $4  mil- 
lion for  buildings,  $600,000  for  cere- 
monies. 

With  the  latter  aspects  of  the  program 
I  might  be  induced  to  go  along,  but  not 
$1,200,000  for  a  convention  hall  in  Sitka. 
How  many  people  are  in  Sitka?  Less 
than  6,030— 5,200. 

How  can  one  justify  the  argument  that 
a  $l-million  auditorium,  for  which  the 
U.S.  Treasury  will  have  to  pay  $500,000, 
shall  be  built  in  Alaska  in  a  town  of  5,000 
people?  How  many  towns  are  there  in 
Illinois  with  5,000  and  more?  In  Wis- 
consin? In  Indiana?  In  Illinois,  in 
Michigan,  in  Minnesota?  One  cannot 
justify,  nn  the  ba.sis  of  conscience  or 
reason,  the  expenditure  of  that  amount 
to  build  a  convention  hall  at  a  cost  of 
$1,200,000  in  Sitka. 

It  has  been  stated  here ;  and  let  us  take 
a  look  at  it.  Three  communities  are 
begging  the  Federal  Treasury  for  money. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  is  asking  for  $10  mil- 
lion to  celebrate  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  San  Antonio. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  is  vigorously  supporting  Alaska. 


Florida  wants  $15  million.  It  is  vigor- 
ously supporting  Alaska.  Alaska  is  sup- 
porting Florida  and  Texas — the  rubbing 
of  each  other's  backs. 

The  fact  is  that  each  one  is  requesting 
an  allocation  of  Federal  fluids,  and  to 
procure  that  allocation  they  are  giving 
support  to  each  other. 

I  would  Like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
genesis  of  the  new  public  works  program. 
When  did  it  begin?  How  has  it  grown? 
What  will  it  lead  to  in  the  course  of  time? 

Its  birth  was  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1959, 
when  Seattle  conceived,  and  properly  so, 
the  celebration  of  a  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  program  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was 
to  create  a  civic  center.  In  the  100th 
celebration  of  Seattle,  the  State  agreed  to 
build  a  State  office  building.  The  city 
of  Seattle  agreed  to  install  a  transporta- 
tion system  and  a  city  hall. 

Through  their  Senators  they  came  to 
Congress  and  said.  "Give  us  $10  million 
to  build  a  public  auditorium."  We  gave 
them  the  $10  million.  The  United  States 
Government  is  now  leasing  that  $10  mil- 
lion building  for  $1  a  year. 

Madison.  Wis.,  I  suppose,  has  an  audi- 
torium and  has  a  stadium.  Who  paid  for 
them?  Did  they  get  the  money  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury,  or  did  they  pay  for 
them  themselves? 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  likewise  has 
auditoriums  and  stadiums.  Did  they 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
them  for  them?  And  likewise  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  a  stadium 
and  an  auditorium.  Within  the  last  3 
years  it  has  expanded  its  exposition  hall 
at  a  cost,  I  would  say,  of  $10  million.  We 
did  not  come  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
ask  that  it  construct  our  building. 

From  Seattle,  we  pass  into  the  State 
of  New  York.  New  York  had  a  world 
exposition  which  it  claimed  was  an  in- 
ternational exhibit. 

There  is  an  international  agency  that 
determines  where  international  exposi- 
tions will  be  had.  That  international 
agency  lays  down  the  rule  that  there 
shall  be  one  international  exposition 
every  10  years  and  that  it  shall  last  for 
only  1  year. 

Senators  might  ask  me:  Why  the  rule? 
The  reason  for  the  rule  is  so  that  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Brazil  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  construct  buildings  every 
year  for  an  international  fair. 

New  York  asked  for  $25  million. 
Through  the  fight  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  myself, 
the  Senate  reduced  it  to  $17.5  million. 

The  New  York  Fair  has  been  a  failure 
in  every  sense,  compared  with  the  pre- 
dictions made  for  it  by  those  who  came 
to  the  Federal  Government  asking  for 
$25  million. 

Now,  we  have  Seattle  and  New  York. 
Along  comes  San  Antonio.  It  will  have 
a  250th  year  celebration. 

I  wish  Senators  would  pay  attention 
to  this. 

They  came  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  said,  "We  are  spending  $36 
million  to  promote  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  San  Antonio." 

But  how  are  they  spenling  it?  They 
voted  $30  million  for  a  bond  issue  to  buy 


land  to  build  a  city  hall  and  to  build  a 
stadium.  The  State  of  Texas  is  putting 
in  $6  million  to  build  a  State  office  build- 
ing. All  of  the  $36  million  will  be  ex- 
pended in  permanent,  usable  improve- 
ments for  Texas. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Texcis 
[Mr.  Yarborouch]  is  supporting  Florida 
and  supporting  Alaska.  But  what  do 
they  want  of  the  U.S.  Government? 
They  want  $10  million  to  build  an  audi- 
torium. To  whom  will  it  belong  when 
they  are  through  with  it?  It  will  be  the 
property  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  with 
the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  being  used, 
including  the  people  of  Michigan,  Okla- 
homa, and  other  states. 

When  San  Antonio  came  in,  I  thought. 
"Here  we  have  Seattle.  New  York,  and 
San  Antonio."  Two  months  ago.  while 
I  was  arguing  against  San  Antonio,  I 
learned  that  Alaska  wanted  $7.8  million. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     $4.6  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Originally  it  was 
$7.8  million.    It  is  now  $4.6  million. 

Barely  had  I  heard  about  Alaska  when 
Florida  came  in;  and  Florida  wants  $15 
million. 

Alaska,  as  I  already  stated,  wants  $5 
million,  with  matching  money,  to  build 
a  convention  hall  in  Alaska,  in  Fair- 
banks; about  $4  million  for  one  in 
Anchorage;  and  $1.2  million  for  Sitka, 
with  a  population  of  5.000  people. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.    What  about  Nome? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  not  build  an  au- 
ditorium in  Nome,  or  a  stadium  in  Nome, 
so  they  may  hold  conventions  up  there? 

Mr.  BASS.  Has  there  been  a  third 
reading  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  there  has  been 
a  third  reading  of  the  bill,  while  I  was 
being  talked  to.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was 
done  deliberately  to  distract  my  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  BASS.  Tliat  would  preclude  an 
amendment,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Obviously  it  would, 
unless  we  obtain  unanimous  consent  thst 
the  third  reading  be  withdrawn.  May- 
be that  ought  to  be  done. 

I  believe  the  bells  ought  to  ring,  and 
the  trumpets  blow  to  call  Members  of 
Congress  in  assembly  to  tell  them  to  be- 
gin pondering  what  celebration  they  can 
have  in  the  coming  years;  and  bring  the 
ladle  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  because 
it  will  build  their  stadiums  and  their  au- 
ditoriums and  other  types  of  buildings 
that  may  be  needed  in  the  promotion  of 
their  local  cultural,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical affairs. 

That  is  about  what  it  amounts  to. 
While  this  is  not  immediately  pertinent 
to  the  issue  before  us,  it  has  a  relation- 
ship to  it.  I  refer  to  the  Interama,  of 
Florida. 

I  wish  the  Republicans  would  begin 
to  show  some  interest  in  this  matter. 
They  speak  about  guarding  the  Treas- 
ury.   No  one  is  to  be  found  to  speak  up. 

May  I  hear  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  to  say? 

Mr.  DiRKSEiN.  I  tried  to  gei-  a  vvoid 
in  edgewise,  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  taken  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  little  assistance,  because  I  confess 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  have  Senators 

BARTLETT,   HART,  YARBOROUGH,   SMATHKRS, 

and  Holland  surrounding  me,  and  myself 
standing  in  the  middle,  being  punched 
about  like  fire  in  a  royal  battle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  not  neglect  Sena- 
tor Grueninc. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Senator  Gruenino 
gave  me  the  most  unkind  cut  of  aU. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  because  I  know  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  argument  I  am 
making. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  enjoying  the  argu- 
ment. Is  the  Senator  going  to  talk 
about  Florida  while  Alaska  is  pending? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  ilk,  the  same  body;  they  cannot 
be  separated.  They  are  assembled. 
Look  at  them.  They  are  like  vicious 
tigers,  waiting  to  attack. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  standing  behind  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  although  not  on  the  issue.  He  will 
not  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
the  issue.  But  he  is  standing  behind 
him.  When  they  become  too  rough,  the 
Senator  may  call  on  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  Senators  would 
get  in  front  of  me  when  they  make  their 
attack. 

If  I  may  return  to  the  beginning  of 
my  argument 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  have  the  Sena- 
tor's permission  to  go  to  my  oflBce  for 
an  interview  with  some  constituents  who 
have  been  waiting  patiently  for  some 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  may 
go  back  to  his  ofBce;  but  while  he  is 
there,  I  wish  he  would  ponder  and  come 
from  there  with  the  conclusion  that  he 
\\ill  give  me  some  help. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  do  more  than 
that.    I  shall  pray  over  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  has  the  bill  been  read  the 
third  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had 
prepared  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
by  which  the  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
this  procedure  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  general  protocol  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  announced  that 
he  did  not  know  that  the  bill  had  been 
read  the  third  time.  I  myself  have  been 
on  and  off  the  floor,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  the  bill  had  come  to  third  reading. 
I  do  not  know  when  that  happened. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
good  faith  desires  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
be  rescinded,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  may  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  but  if  we  open  up  the  bill,  we 


shall  likely  continue  to  discuss  it  all 
afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  de- 
bate may  well  go  on  all  afternoon  if  we 
do  not  open  it  up. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  read  the 
third  time  is  rescinded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
offer  the  amendment  later,  after  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  concluded  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wishes  to  include  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  an  auditorium  for  Nome, 
that  may  be  done,  and  the  amendment 
would  be  just  as  logical  as  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  an  auditorium  for  Sitka. 

Mr.  BASS.  Originally,  my  inquiry  was 
theoretical.  I  wanted  to  see  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  was,  and  then 
to  let  it  be  known  that  I  was  interested 
in  the  other  cities  of  the  State  which 
our  distinguished  colleagues  from  Alaska 
represent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  this  after- 
noon, I  read  editorials  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  referring  to  the  new  technique 
of  getting  money  for  public  works  out 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  Federal 
programs  to  provide  aid  for  local  com- 
munities. 

Earlier  I  stated  that  the  whole  batch 
of  Federal  aid  programs,  beginning  with 
the  one  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  con- 
tinuing with  those  for  New  York;  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Alaska;  and  Florida, 
would  not  constitute  the  end.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  have  a  fair  at  Dulles  Air- 
port. California  plans  to  have  a  fair 
at  San  Diego.  How  many  more  are  to 
be  proposed?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
before  the  night  is  over,  and  at  least  be- 
fore January  10,  another  bill  will  be  in 
the  hopper  to  provide  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  a  State-local  fair. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  my  belief  that  all 
these  programs  are  predicated  upon  the 
same  weakness.  I  should  like  to  read,  in 
part,  an  article  entitled  "The  Miami 
Super  Lobby,"  published  in  The  Reporter. 

On  that  subject,  I  have  had  a  most 
peculiar  experience  about  lobbying  with 
respect  to  the  Interama.  No  public  of- 
ficials have  written.  Bankers  have  been 
writing  and  telegraphing.  My  inference 
is  that  they  bought  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$8  million  and  find  that  the  Interama 
cannot  be  promoted  on  the  basis  origi- 
nally contemplated. 

They  are  now  asking  to  be  bailed  out. 
From  whom  did  I  receive  calls  and  tele- 
grams? The  day  before  yesterday  a 
telegram  came  from  Oakland,  Calif., 
asking  me  to  withdraw  my  objections  to 
Interama.  A  half  hour  later  I  received 
a  telephone  call  from  the  president  of  a 
Cleveland  bank  relating  his  views.  He 
hoped  that  I  would  t>e  able  to  carry  them 
into  effect  here.  His  views  were  that  I 
should  give  support  to  Interama.  How- 
ever, that  was  not  enough. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  person  is — it 
was  not  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 


[Mr.  Holland]  or  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] — but 
someone  connected  with  Interama  has 
contacted  individuals  and  asked  them  to 
call  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  now  speaking  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  approach 
him  or  this  matter  until  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  approached  him  the  day  before  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  must  pay  my  deep- 
est respect  and  admiration  to  the  Sena- 
tors from  Florida.  They  never  ap- 
proached me  about  the  matter  until  I 
spKjke  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
about  it.  However,  someone  connected 
with  Interama  contacted  different  in- 
dividuals asking  them  to  call  me. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  aspect  of 
lobbying.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  in  Cincinnati.  I  have 
known  him  for  20  yeafs.  He  has  been  a 
noble  and  close  friend.  He  sent  me  a 
letter  that  he  had  received  from  Florida. 
In  the  letter  it  was  said : 

Talk  to  Lausche.  He  is  uninformed.  Get 
him  to  support  this  measure. 

I  have  now  related  three  instances. 
But  the  instances  were  many  more  by 
way  of  telegrams. 

This  morning  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  hearing,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  Connecticut  Life  Insurance  Co. 
That  letter  told  about  a  man  from  the 
life  insurance  company  going  down  to 
Florida,  making  an  appraisal  of  Inter- 
ama, and  then  recommending  to  his 
client  that  the  bonds  be  sold,  I  assume 
because  the  support  for  them  was  not 
sound. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  want  to  read 
an  article.  The  article  is  rather  lengthy, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  entire 
article.  However,  I  advise  the  Senators 
to  look  at  the  article  and  ascertain  what 
is  really  happening.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting article. 

This  article  was  published  in  the  Re- 
porter magazine  of  May  6,  1965.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Miami  Super  Lobby."  I 
shall  read  parts  of  it.    It  reads: 

On  January  4.  the  opening  day  of  the  89th 
Congress,  Representative  Claude  D.  Pepper, 
of  Miami,  handed  the  Clerk  of  the  House  a 
biU  "to  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  In  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes." 

I  suppose  that  Dade  County  is  stricken 
with  poverty,  that  people  are  walking 
about  Dade  County  and  Miami  in  frayed 
clothes  and  begging  foi^ood. 

I  continue  to  readPv 

It  was  given  a  number.Vg-R-  30,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
There  it  sits,  a  testimonial  to  one  of  the 
most  Intensive  and  Imaglitatlve  lobbying 
operations  Washington  has  witnessed  in  this 
decade.  ' 

Over  the  years,  the  Inteii-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center — b^tjer  known  In 
Government  circles  as  Interama — has  en- 
gaged the  interest,  energy,  and  political  con- 
cern of  Presidents.  Cabinet  officers,  and 
Congressmen  from  50  States.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  a  prolonged  Internal  debate 
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by  members  of  the  White  House  staff,  one 
of  whom.  Richard  K.  Donahue,  has  had  a 
dual  interest  m  the  matter — a  public  inter- 
est as  a  Presidential  assistant  until  1963, 
and.  more  recently,  a  private  one  as  a  lob- 
byist engaged  to  ease  Interama's  way  in 
Congress  and  within  the  administration. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  be- 
came an  Interama  missionary  in  the  course 
of  a  biampy  helicopter  ride  over  Miami  Beach 
last  spring.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
embraced  tlie  project  one  afternoon  last  fall 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  The 
Commerce  Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  have  been  drawn  into  the  affair.  A 
sympathetic  Congress  has  twice  tailored  laws 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Interama  lobbyists. 

Such  widespread  Interest  at  such  high 
levels  of  the  Government  Is  somewhat  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  considerable  confusion  over  what  In- 
terama Is  to  be  and  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  Involved  in  It.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  promoted  as  a  worthy  project 
for  a  $50  million  Investment  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that : 

On  one  occasion,  It  was  promoted  as  a 
worthy  project  for  a  $50  million  investment 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 
On  another  It  was  presented  as  an  "anti- 
poverty"  program  to  be  nnanced  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  More  re- 
cently it  has  been  in  the  category  of  a  "pub- 
lic works  project"  in  which  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  of  HHFA  has 
tentatively  agreed  to  invest  $22  million. 
Walt  Disney  envisions  Interama  as  an  east 
coast  Disneyland  with  ideological  overtones. 
Commercial  promoters  In  Miami  look  on  it 
as  an  economic  catalyst  that  will  add  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  to  their  revenue. 

Let  me  analyze  that  a  little.  They 
v.-ent  from  one  agency  to  another.  They 
went  to  Area  Redevelopment.  Commu- 
nity Facilities,  Public  Works,  and  Anti- 
poverty.  They  were  seeking  aid.  They 
had  been  promised  $22  million  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  upon 
a  fii-st  mortgage  loan,  perfectly  secured, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  community 
facilities  program  was  originally  in- 
tended to  help  depressed  areas  lift  them- 
selves out  of  their  distress.  However, 
here  we  would  be  granting  to  Dade 
County  a  loan  of  $22  million.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  raising  any  particular  objec- 
tion because  it  is  a  loan.  However,  $22 
million  would  be  provided  by  Community 
Facilities  on  the  basis  of  a  loan,  and  $15 
million  would  have  been  provided  on  the 
basis  of  a  grant.  However,  that  $15  mil- 
lion has  now  been  reduced  to  $9,500,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
more  or  less  one  of  the  major  piuposes 
of  those  grants  to  help  people  secure 
loans  which  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mxmlty  Facilities  Administration?  The 
loans  by  the  Government  would,  in  ef- 
fect, be  second  mortgages  and  it  would 
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more  or  less  safeguard  private  Invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not hear  what  the  Senator  has  to  say 
when  other  Senators  are  talking  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  grants  which  will  be 
made  would  in  effect  help  secure  the 
loans  which  have  been  made,  both  by  the 
private  industries  and  by  the  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  in  turn  the  com- 
munity facility  loan?  My  question  is, 
Would  that  be  a  first  mortgage,  or  would 
that  be  a  second  mortgage  that  would 
serve  as  additional  insurance  to  the 
private  investors? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  are  being  handled.  The  sale  of  $21 
million  worth  of  bonds  was  authorized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Twenty-one  million 
dollars.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  sold  $8  million 
worth:  $13  million  worth  remained 
imsold. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  are  having 
trouble  paying  their  interest  on  the  $8 
million  bonds.  Whether  they  have 
worked  out  a  program  whereby  the  pres- 
ent bondholders  will  allow  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration  to  occupy 
a  similar  priority  position  as  the  original 
$8  million  bondholders,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  a  direct  an- 
swer. The  S7.5  million  now  embraced  in 
the  bill  which  is  not  before  the  Senate, 
but  which  I  hope  will  be  shortly — it  Ls  the 
bill  to  which  the  Senators  are  addressing 
their  remarks — is  solely  for  the  puiiJose 
of  financing  the  Federal  exhibit,  not  the 
building  in  which  it  will  be  housed,  be- 
cause that  will  be  built  by  Interama. 
This  is  for  the  financing  of  the  exhibit; 
and  the  additional  $2  million  is  for  2 
years'  operation  of  the  exhibit.  There  is 
no  connection  between  the  enhancement 
of  the  property  values  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  thereon  and  the 
matter  embraced  in  the  bill  to  which  the 
Senator  is  addressing  his  remarks.  That 
has  to  do  solely  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  continuing  Federal 
exhibit  during  at  least  2  years  after  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
Govenunent  obligates  itself  to  the  extent 
of  $10  million,  in  this  bill,  in  this  imme- 
diate area.  It  does  increase  the  value  of 
the  property  all  around.  But  who  will 
own  this  building  when  it  reaches  the 
end?  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, except  to  turn  over  to  the  cor- 
porate entity  that  may  be  operating 
Interama? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Government 
will  never  own  that  building.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  merely  occupy  it  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  therein. 

The  major  portion  of  the  exhibit  is 
largely  built  around  an  audiovisual  dis- 


play, with  colored  pictures  and  all  the 
things  that  go  with  them,  on  a  very  elab- 
orate scale.  It  has  no  reference  to  the 
building  Itself  or  to  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  property  upon  which  the 
mortgage  will  be  given. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  another  In- 
teresting facet  of  the  Florida  program 
Tlie  building  will  cost  $5  million.  Flor- 
ida is  not  asking  us  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  The  accumu- 
lation of  the  exhibit,  and  the  4  years  of 
operation  of  it  at  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
are  estimated  to  cost  $15  million. 

So  they  very  generously  said  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  "We  will  construct  the 
building  at  S5  million,  but  we  want  you 
to  put  up  815  million  to  finance  the  ex- 
hibit and  5  years  of  operation  at  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  end  this  matter  at  the  proper  time. 
I  think  the  proper  thing  for  us  to  do 
now  is  to  discuss  and  dispose  of  the 
pending  proposal,  which  is  a  worthy 
matter. 

I  have  stated  already  on  the  floor,  a 
v/hile  ago.  how  I  felt  about  the  Alaska 
centennial.  I  shudder  to  think  what  this 
Nation  would  be  confronted  with  if 
Seward  had  not  pen^etrated  his  so-called 
folly  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  the 
elimination  of  Russia  from  this  Hemi- 
sphere almost  100  years  ago. 

Having  been  to  Alaska,  and  having 
been  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  by  which  Alaska  was  admitted 
to  statehood.  I  have  a  vei-y  great  interest 
in  that  matter. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  defend  our 
Florida  situation,  but  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  allow  that  to  come 
on  at  its  proper  time,  and  let  us  dispose 
of  the  Alaska  bill,  which  deals  with  an 
entirely  different  situation,  about  10.000 
miles  away  from  Interama. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  again  places  him- 
self in  the  position  of  the  backrubbers. 
"I  will  support  Alaska  providing  Alaska 
supports  Florida."  The  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Yarborough]  says,  "I  will 
support  the  two  of  you.  but  impliedly  I 
expect  you  to  support  me." 

My  principle  is  that  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  logrolling  and  backrubbing.  I  have 
never  done  it  in  my  political  life,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  do  it  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  simple 
for  me.  Mr.  President,  to  say  to  Senators 
Bartlett  and  Gruening.  "I  will  close  my 
eyes,  I  shall  subjugate  my  thinking  and 
go  along  with  you." 

I  love  Senator  Holland.  I  respect  him. 
But  I  say  to  him  that  I  cannot,  on  the 
basis  of  my  friendship,  go  along  with 
him.  nor  can  I  do  it  with  respect  to  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  in  Texas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  sooner  we  stop 
this  logrolling  and  back  scratching,  and 
consider  individual  matters  on  the  basis 
of  principle  and  virtue,  the  better. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  to  the  best  of 
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my  knowledge,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  I  never  discussed  either  of  these 
bills  until  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  afternoon  I  have 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  group  like  the 
prey  of  the  pack.  I  was  being  struck  at 
from  every  side,  and  I  looked  for  help, 
and  there  I  stood  alone.  I  wondered 
what  the  occupants  of  the  galleries 
thought  of  me,  when  all  attacks  were 
being  made  upon  me.  The  three  groups 
interested  stood  there,  ready  to  make 
their  plunges  at  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilliamsI  proposes 
an  amendment  on  page  3.  line  9,  to  strike 
out  the  figure  "$4,000,000",  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment,  may  I,  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, reply  vei-y  briefly? 

The  proposal  initially  was  to  appro- 
priate $7,200,000,  plus  $600,000  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  exhibit  on  its  own 
part:  $7,200,000  is  the  figure  which.  100 
years  ago,  we  paid  Russia,  and  through 
which  we  acquired  a  resource  to  the  total 
value  of  which  I  suppose  no  man  alive 
could  with  any  confidence  now  attach  a 
figure.  It  is  something  in  excess  of 
$7,200,000;  and  nobody  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  any  pack,  if  I  may  make  that 
suggestion. 

The  committee  considered  the  figure 
carefully,  and  there  was  symbolism  and 
appeal  in  the  figure. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  eloquently, 
as  he  Is  doing  tonight,  sought  to  reduce 
the  figure;  and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts, 
the  committee  reported,  with  the  amend- 
ment that  was  agreed  to  and  has  now 
been  reopened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
objection  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
the  figure  of  $4  million. 

In  the  light  of  the  record  that  was 
made  in  the  committee  hearings,  the 
setting  which  we  seek  to  create  in 
Alaska,  and  the  purposes  we  seek  to 
achieve  there,  that  is  a  minimum  figure, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  sustain  the  committee,  and  retain 
the  figure  of  $4  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  for  a  brief  observation  on 
this  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
have  blocked  this  measure  from  coming 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  felt  that 
it  should  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
its  cause  presented.  I  said  that  under  no 
ciicumstanccs  would  I  go  beyond  the 
$4,600,000,  that  the  committee  members 
should  be  polled  as  to  whether  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  floor,  but  that  I  also 
reserved  to  myself  the  right  to  oppose 
and  to  fight  it. 

Until  tjiis  time,  I  have  not  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  the  bill  originally 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  took  testimoniy  on  it  but  took  no 


action.  It  was  then  decided  to  intro- 
duce a  new  bill  and  arrange  It  so  that  it 
would  go  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. It  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce  and  I  blocked  it  as  long  as 
I  could.  Finally,  I  had  to  yield,  because 
I  felt  that  tne  Senate  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  I  did  the  same 
thing  on  the  Interama  bill.  I  make  this 
explanation  .so  that  the  Senate  will  know 
there  is  a  biii  pending  on  this  subject  in 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the  second 
bill  was  introduced,  and  there  was  a 
tinanimous  consent  request  to  refer  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  On  that 
score,  I  ask  the  question:  Why  was  it 
desired  that  it  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce?  Why  was  unanimous  con- 
sent asked  that  it  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce? 

The  original  bill  involved  the  identical 
subject  as  the  one  which  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  but  some 
Senator  came  into  the  Chamber  when 
most  Senators,  probably,  were  absent, 
and  asked  unanimous  consent  that  it  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerae. 

It  must  have  been  felt  thsct  it  could 
be  put  through  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to 
make  my  part  clear.  I  offered  the  new 
bill  wliich  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  I  did  so  because  it  was 
my  understanding  that  that  was  the 
committee  to  \n  hich  it  should  be  referred, 
in  Ught  of  the  greatly  changed  language 
between  that  bill  and  the  one  which  had 
its  initial  hearing  before  the  Comnciit- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

In  the  Committee  on  Commerce  I  said 
these  words : 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  Senator  McNa- 
MARA.  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  that  the  centen- 
nial bill  should  not  be  acted  upon  by  his 
committee,  and  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  McNamara  initially  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  draw  up  a  new  bill  Incorporating 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
introduce  a  new,  clean  bill. 

This  was  all  at  the  suggestion  or  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  It  has  not 
been  mentioned,  but  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  bill  is  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration, by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  it  must 
be  said  they  have  approved  it  and,  Mr. 
President,  they  approved  it  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  unique.  By  unique,  I  mean  in 
effect  that  it  is  said  that  there  is  no 
other  situation  of  a  similar  nature. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BrtRTLEiT]  is  correct  in  his  statement  that 
the  measure  v.'as  approved.  However,  I 
still  do  not  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out,  this  seems  to  be  almost  a 
weekly  occurrence.  Bills  on  Interama, 
world's  fairs.  State  fairs,  one  thing  and 
another,  are  constantly  coming  up  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  and  bills  are 


coming  into  the  Chamber  two  at  a  time, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 

Even  if  the  bill  were  meritorious.  It 
could  be  considered  later  because  there 
is  nothing  urgent  about  it.  I  believe  it 
is  a  proper  request  that  the  amount  in 
the  bill  be  cut  down.  I  understand  that 
the  bill  is  very  much  desired  in  Alaska, 
that  there  are  three  auditoritmis  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  Alaska  which  they  wish 
to  build.  Even  this  step  would  allow  $1 
million  each.  If  there  was  any  merit  to 
the  bill  and  additional  money  were 
needed  later,  it  could  be  provided.  The 
very  least  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  accept  a  cut  at  this  time.  I  hope  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  will  be  willing  to 
do  so  and  will  accept  it.  in  which  event  I 
would  not  press  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
But  I  believe  that  perhaps  in  the  inter- 
ests of  getting  the  proposed  legislation 
enacted  into  law.  if  we  are  interested 
in  it.  it  might  be  advisable  to  £iccept 
the  cut.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  proper 
suggestion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  in  this  celebra- 
tion, but  I  wish  to  do  it  on  a  reasonable 
basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do. 
too;  and  I  believe  that  if  it  came  back 
later  for  real  justification  when  we  had 
time  to  consider  the  bill  and  an  addi- 
tional amoimt  was  found  to  be  needed, 
it  could  be  provided. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  he  has  already  made  a  few  cuts  in 
the  bill.  I  realize  how  he  feels  about  it. 
Still,  by  making  those  cuts,  we  admit 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
bill.     •  ■>=■ 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Will   the    Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  fear  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  be  fully  informed,  which 
is  quite  understandable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  I  am  not,  but  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  he  does  not 
have  to  apologize  for  making  his  state- 
ment. He  is  correct.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  suggest  that  we  make  this  cut. 
because  during  the  closing  days  of  a  ses- 
sion Senators  cannot  possibly  be  fully 
informed  on  the  multitude  of  bills  which 
are  rammed  through  the  Senate  in  its 
last  hours.  I  believe  that  it  is  proper. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  could  not  agree. 
The  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  after  having 
had  exhaustive  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and,  thanks 
largely  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  State 
Centennial  Commission  was  organized  2 
or  3  years  ago.  It  has  been  working 
diligently.  There  aie  not  only  3  places 
which  will  hold  celebrations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  centennial,  but  there  are 
also  22  communities  throughout  the 
State  involved. 

Last  week,  I  was  in  Fairbanks,  and  the 
local  group  there  took  me  out  to  its  cen- 
tennial site.  The  power  shovels  were 
already  working,  and  men  were  engaged 
on  the  job  anticipating  1967  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  fine  celebrations  which  will 
take  place. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  doing  their  share.  Already, 
Fairbanks  has  made  available  $1  million 
and  they  are  spending  that  $1  million 
right  now.  The  people  of  the  little  town 
of  Sitka,  which  is  a  small  town,  have 
bonded  themselves  in  the  amount  of 
$400,000,  and  they  are  ready  to  go  even 
further  if  the  need  arises.  This  cen- 
tennial is  intended  to  be  a  cooperative 
project.  It  is  not  a  question  of  three 
communities  engaging  in  a  centennial 
celebration. 

Criteria  have  been  established  within 
the  bill  and,  additionally,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  establish  others. 
There  will  be  close  scrutiny  before  either 
grants  or  allocations  will  be  made  out  of 
Federal  appropriations.  This  is  not  a 
gift  that  will  go  automatically  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  any  community  within 
it.  The  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  prevail  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  hoping,  in  the  interest  of 
more  orderly  procedm-e,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted.  However,  if  not. 
I  believe  It  is  a  simple  question  as  to 
whether  we  do  or  do  not,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  proceed  to  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  and 
therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter,  in  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  the  quorum  call,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska.  With 
his  concurrence— and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
disappoint  the  16  Senators  who  voted 
favorably  for  it,  and  that  they  will  be 
patient  and  understanding  of  the  way  in 
which  we  proceed  at  this  moment — I 
recommend  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
Alaska  Centennial  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  Alaska 
Centennial  bill. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  have  a  few  speeches  that  will 
take  5  or  6  minutes.  If  there  is  anv  rea- 
son for  not  delivering  them  at  this 
time 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Senator  had  the  floor.  It  was 
so  quiet  on  that  side  and  it  was  so  quiet 
on  this  side  that  I  did  not  realize  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  desire  me  to  yield  or 
to  speak? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  pending  question 
the  passage  of  the  Alaska  centennial  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  the  question. 
The  third  reading  has  been  had. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  i-ead  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2614)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.    2614 
An  act  to  provide  for  United  States  partici- 
pation In  the  1967  statewide  celebration  of 

the  centennial  of  the  Alaska  Purchase. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
recognition  of  the  national  and  International 
significance  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia  In  1867.  the  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  appropriate  United 
States  •participation  in  the  statewide  1967 
centennial  celebration  Jointly  with  the  State 
of  Alaska,  through  Industrial,  agricultural, 
educational,  research,  or  commercial  projects, 
or  facilities  which  contribute  to  the  purpose 
of  the  celebration  and  result  In  an  enduring 
symbol  of  the  significance  to  the  United 
States  of  its  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  and 
a  permanent  contribution  to  the  economy 
of  Alaska. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  use  by  the  State, 
its  political  subdivisions,  municipalities,  or 
public  or  private  nonprofit  corporations  to 
defray  no  more  than  one-half  the  costs  of 
projects  planned  to  support  initially  the  1967 
Alaska  Centennial  as  an  event  of  national 
interest.  Such  projects  shall  be  eligible  for 
grants  only  after  they  are  approved  by  such 
department  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  shall 
be  designated  for  such  purpose  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  additional  criteria  to  be  met  by 
such  projects  and  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  the  submission  and  approval 
of  applications. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  for  a  project  that  any  recipient 
of  such  grant  furnish  adequate  assurance 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  on  all  construction  projecta 


financed  under  thU  section  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-5).  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  in  this  provision,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  pr 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15) .  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948.  as  amended;  40  U  S  C 
276(c)).  ■  ■ 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000.  Funds  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
for  expenditure  until  Jime  30,  1968. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
appropriate  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  ceremonies  and  exhibits  which  are 
a  part  of  the  centennial  celebration,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  such  participation  will  be 
in  the  national  Interest. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  pvirposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may — 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  display  of  Federal  ex- 
hibits at  one  or  more  sites  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  in  buildings  or  structures  furnished 
to  the  Umted  States,  during  the  period  of  the 
centennial  celebration,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  United  States  owned  mo- 
bile geodesic  domed  exhibition  buildings  or 
structures  erected  on  land  owned  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  and  furmshed  to  the  United 
States,  without  cost,  during  the  period  of  the 
centenmal  celebration; 

(2)  incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
including  but  not  limited  to  expenditures  In- 
volved In  the  selection,  purchase,  rental,  con- 
struction, and  other  acquisition  of  exhibits 
and  materials  and  equipment  therefor  and 
the  actual  display  thereof,  and  Including  but 
not  limited  to  related  expenditures  for  costs 
of  landscaping,  transportation.  Insurance.  In- 
stallation, safekeeping,  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  dismantling; 

(3)  enter  into  such  contracts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ex- 
hibits which  are  a  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration; 

(4)  appoint  such  persons  as  he  deems  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  except  that  no  person  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  United  States  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  that  received  by  persons  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  for  performing  com- 
parable duties; 

(5)  procure  ser\'lces  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  55a).  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
diem  when  actually  employed;   and 

(6)  accept  any  gifts,  donations,  or  devices, 
or  loans  other  than  of  money,  to  be  u.sed  In 
carrying  out   the   purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  determining  the  exhibits  to  be  in- 
stalled by  the  United  States  during  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  and  In  selecting  the  site 
or  sites  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  such  ex- 
hibits, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Alaska    State    Centennial    Commission. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  dep.-irtment.  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized — 

(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  United  States  participation  in  the 
ceremomal  aspects  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration; and 

(2)  to  make  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $600,000. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  official  close  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion concerning  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Including 
a  detailed  statement  of  expenditures.  Upon 
transmission  of  such  report  to  the  Congress, 
all  appointments  made  under  this  Act  shall- 
terminate  and  all  authority  conferred  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  expire. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  LMr.  JavitsI  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?         • 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  merely  wanted  to 
say  that  I  concurred  in  the  amendment 
to  the  Alaska  centennial  bill,  but  with 
great  reluctance.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  need,  which  will  be  demon- 
strated, for  more  than  $3  million;  but 
there  is  a  need  also  for  at  least  action  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  It  was  with 
that  vmderstanding  and  the  recognition 
of  the  need  that  I  concurred. 

I  express  my  thanks  once  more  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI,  who  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
in  behalf  of  Alaska,  who  has  worked 
many  hours  upon  this  measure.  I  am 
grateful  to  him. 

I  also  express  my  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonI,  who  cannot  be  here  at  this 
moment,  but  who  has  helped  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleague  in  expressing  our  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The  ability 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
get  this  bill  through  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  session  required  a  high  degree  of 
parliamentary  skill  and  sympathetic 
support. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  bill  goes 
to  conference  in  the  coming  session  of 
Congress,  the  proper  amount,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  made  clear,  will  be  re- 
stored. The  original  purchase  price  of 
Alaska,  $7.2  million,  has  already  been  re- 
turned to  the  Treasui-y  a  hundredfold 
or  more.  That  is  the  original  amount,  re- 
quested for  matching  purposes  which 
should  be  restored,  and  it  is  the  appro- 
priate amount  that  should  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government  as 
matching  funds  for  the  celebration  of 
the  centennial— that  great  historic  event. 


DEMONSTRATIONS   ON  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  during  this  interim  about 
the  demonstrations  which  have  been 
taking  place  over  the  past  weekends  In 
opposition  to  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and 


of  the  promise  for  the  coming  weekend 
of  parades  and  demonstrations  in  sup- 
port of  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

First,  I  support  our  policy  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  disagree  thoroughly  with  the  point 
made  by  the  demonstrators  against  our 
Vietnam  policy. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  the  right  to 
expose  Communist  influence  in  these 
demonstrations,  which  is  compatible  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  civil  liberties,  is. 
entirely  compatible  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  support  that. 

Third,  and  very  important,  we  should 
be  reminded  of  the  French  aphorism, 
that,  "I  disagree  with  every  syllable  you 
utter,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  end  your 
right  to  say  it." 

So  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  policies  of  any  of  these  dem- 
onstrations against  the  policy  of  the 
President  in  Vietnam — and  I  am  for 
those  policies — it  is  crucial  that  we  re- 
member that  political  protest  is  a  vital 
part  of  American  life,  and  a  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  this  at  this  moment  when  so 
recently  many  of  us  defended  demon- 
strations by  Negroes  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  civil  rights,  the  denial  which 
bothered  the  consciences  of  so  many  of 
us,  and  which  demonstrations  were  very 
effective  in  righting,  at  least  in  law,  many 
of  the  injustices  which  had  been  prac- 
ticed against  Negro  citizens. 

So  we  must  always  remember  that 
among  the  rights  guaranteed  our  citizens 
is  the  right  of  every  American  to  be 
heard  in  public  on  highly  controversial 
subjects,  no  matter  how  many  may  be 
irritated,  annoyed,  or  disturbed,  or  dis- 
agree. An  American  citizen  still  has  the 
right  to  say  his  piece  lawfully. 

Let  us  note  also  that  there  are  no 
demonstrations  in  Peiping  or  Hanoi  in 
opposition  to  the  policies  of  those  gov- 
ernments. That  is  one  of  the  best  rea- 
sons in  the  world  why  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  oppose  communism,  be- 
cause of  the  very  high  value  which 
Americans  place — in  many  cases  beyond 
life  itself — on  the  right  to  speak  out. 

Tliat  is  very  important.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  inhibited  by  painting 
with  a  Communist  brush  everybody  who 
may  differ  with  me  or  any  one  else  on 
Vietnam.  That  is  a  tactic  which  we 
spmn,  and  which  I  fought  against  in 
the  late  1940's  and  early  1950s.  If  a 
man  or  woman  is  a  Communist,  he  or 
she  should  be  exposed,  and  we  have 
means  to  do  that.  But  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  because  a  person  who 
participates  in  protest  demonstrations 
against  our  Vietnamese  policy,  or  par- 
ticipates unwittingly  in  demonstrations 
fomented  by  Communists,  that  person  is 
a  Communist.  Our  law  and  traditions 
are  that  a  person  is  innocent  until  he  is 
proved  guilty. 

I  support  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam.  I  also  support  the  right  of 
demonstrators  to  protest  that  policy. 
That  is  important.  But  it  is  also 
important  for  us  to  point  out  that  a 
person  who  wishes  to  demonstrate  must 
not  be  put  in  fear  of  being  called  a 
Communist  unless  he  fits  that  descrip- 
tion. 


Further,  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  adequate  laws  on  the  books  to  deal 
with  those  who  wish  to  interfere  with 
troop  trains,  bum  draft  cards,  engage  in 
or  counsel  draft  evasion,  or  participate 
in  various  other  forms  of  unlawful  pro- 
test against  which  our  society  has  a 
rightrto  protect  itself. 

I  am  confldept  that  the  laws  governing 
conscientious  objectors  ^ will  be  found 
ample  for  those  who  have  feigned  or  il- 
legitimate scruples  against  military  serv- 
ice; so  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  engage 
in  illegal  activities  outside  the  scope  of 
the  law  must  take  the  consequences  of 
his  actions.  No  orderly  society  can  exist 
otherwise. 

Anyone  who  is  a  Communist  should  be 
unrelentingly  exposed  so  that  other 
Americans  who  may  feel  the  need  to  pro- 
test do  not  unwittingly  join  with  Com- 
munists in  protest  to  destroy  and  mar  the 
vei-y  argument  they  are  trying  to  make 
to  the  American  people. 

The  fundamental  right  to  protest  re- 
mains. It  is  our  duty  to  protect  it  so  long 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  how 
much  we  disagree  with  what  is  said. 

I  am  not  squeamish  about  the  strong 
language  said  about  the  demonstrators. 
Tliey  use  equally  strong  language  about 
people  who  follow  the  President's  policies, 
including  myself.  America  is  accustomed 
to  strong  language. 

The  point  is  twofold.  We  must  en- 
force the  laws  in  exposing  Communists, 
but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  under- 
stand that  the  Bill  of  Rights  assures  the 
right  to  demonstrate  and  protest.  We 
must  not  paint  with  a  Communist 
brush  indiscriminately  those  who  would 
protest,  except  in  accordance  with  our 
laws  and  ethics  which  have  been  devel- 
oped at  such  great  cost  over  the  years. 

I  wish  to  finish  by  expressing  my  soli- 
darity with  the  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions which  will  occur  this  coming  week- 
end. The  fact,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
fact,  is  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  are  solidly 
with  the  President  in  his  Vietnam  policy. 
In  my  judgment,  that  is  the  only  wise 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

How  we  handle  that  policy  in  the  days 
ahead  in  terms  of  what  we  insist  on  in 
negotiations  and  other  moves  which  we 
might  make  to  bring  people  to  the  con- 
fei-ence  table  is  something,  of  course, 
about  which  any  of  us  may  have  differ- 
ing views.  The  fundamental  policy  is 
that  we  must  defend  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam  with  armed  force,  and  \^ithin 
limitations,  the  President  has  very  wise- 
ly imEK>sed,  while  clearly  we  show  the 
willingness  to  negotiate  with  anyone  at 
any  time.  This  policy  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  and  I  shall 
support  it. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  support  it,  I 
defend  the  right  of  those  who  demon- 
strate lawfully  to  demonstrate  for  the 
other  point  of  view. 


UNITED  NATIONS  DAY.  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday,  October  24.  has  been  proclaimed 
United  Nations  Day  in  the  United  States. 
For  over  20  years,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  weathered  crisis,  insolvency, 
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and  criticism.  The  United  Nations  lias 
been — and  remains — a  reflection  of  the 
problems  and  struggles  for  international 
peace  of  the  world  as  it  is.  In  a  period 
of  tension  and  strain,  of  hopeful  groping 
and  rapid  change,  such  as  the  20 
years  behind  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  world  organization  should  have  been 
sensitive  to  the  times.  Had  it  not  been, 
we  should  have  known  it  had  lost  touch 
with  reality. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  become 
actively  involved  in  every  international 
crisis  of  the  last  20  years,  but  it  has  dealt 
with  many  of  the  most  critical.  It  has 
been  cautious,  but  not  overly  cautious, 
about  its  involvement  with  crises.  It  has 
often  not  drawn  back  from  putting  its 
prestige  on  the  line.  And  it  has  sur- 
vived. 

The  U.N.  faces  dangers  to  its  continued 
effectiveness,  and  to  its  very  life,  every 
time  it  is  severely  tested.  But  it  should 
not  therefore  shun  the  tests  to  avoid  the 
dangers,  for  this  way  lies  impotence  and 
paralysis.  I  am  gratified  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  U.N.  has  in  recent  years  be- 
gun to  tackle  ever  more  difficult  prob- 
lems of  peace — problems  which  contain 
within  them  the  distinct  possibility  of 
failure.  The  U.N.  has  become  more  bold, 
and  that  is  good. 

The  U.N.  rose  up  from  its  lowest 
point — the  long  Assembly  deadlock  over 
peacekeeping  assessments — to  confront 
the  India-Pakistan  conflict  It  success- 
fully defused  that  explosive  situation  so 
that  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  fashion 
a  substantive  settlement  in  relative  calm. 
The  dispute  still  simmers  dangerously, 
despite  the  cease-fire,  and  the  U.N.  now 
faces  one  of  the  most  difficult  tests  in  its 
history.  It  may  fail — and  that  would 
be  tragic  for  the  U.N.  and  for  the  world. 
But  it  cannot  avoid  the  issue — it  can- 
not avoid  completely  any  issue  which 
threatens  world  peace.  For  it  sharpens 
and  strengthens  itself  as  it  takes  on  ever 
more  delicate  tasks.  Even  when  it  fails 
to  achieve  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  it  grows 
ill  sophistication  and  it  devises  new 
methods  and  procedures,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally the  nation  which  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  a  U.N.  mandate,  which  sabo- 
tages its  efforts,  or  which  frustrates  its 
purposes,  that  suffers  most  in  the  opin- 
ion of  mankind. 

I  would  rather  see  a  vigorous,  cou- 
rageous, strong,  and  active  U.N.  which 
sometimes  fails,  but  never  shuns  its 
unique  responsibilities  to  mankind,  than 
a  weak  and  cautious  body,  fearful  even 
after  20  years  that  a  single  failure  may 
destroy  it.  The  U.N.  should  be  given  con- 
stantly new  life  and  vigor  and  be  encour- 
aged to  act  as  a  more  positive  and  vital 
force  for  international  peace  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Presidential  proclamation 
of  United  Nations  Day,  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unpted  Nations  Dat.  1965 

(A    Proclamation    by    the    President    of    the 

United  States  of  America) 

Whereas  the  year  1965  will  mark  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  San  Francisco:  and 


Whereas  the  year  1965  has  been  designated 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  as 
International  Cooperation  Year,  and  I  have 
so  proclaimed  It  for  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  our  own  peace  and  prosperity  is 
directly  interwoven  with  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  development  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; and 

Whereas  our  future  is  made  more  secure 
when  we  can  share  with  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  peace  and  building  a  better 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  despite  many 
difficult  problems,  is  the  best  organization 
yet  devised  in  which  nations  can  work  to- 
gether for  world  peace;  for  promotion  of 
fundamental  human  rights,  Justice,  and  the 
rule  of  law  among  nations;  and  for  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  living;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essenti.il  in  our  democratic 
society  to  maintain  informed  public  support 
for  U.S.  policies  in  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  enlightened  public  opinion  In  this 
regard  requires  accurate  and  timely  infor- 
mation about  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
large  family  of  agencies  whose  activities  serve 
the  United  States  and  all  other  members; 
and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  has  resolved  that  October  24, 
the  dat«  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  In  1945,  should  be 
dedicated  each  year  to  making  known  the 
purposes,  principles,  and  accomplishments  of 
the  United  Nations; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United'  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  Sunday,  October  24,  1965, 
as  United  Nations  Day.  and  urge  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  to  observe  that  day  by  means 
of  community  programs  which  will  con- 
tribute to  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
aims,  problems,  and  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  associated  organiza- 
tions. 

I  also  call  upon  officials  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  and  upon  local  offlcials 
to  encourage  citizen  groups  and  agencies  of 
communication — press,  radio,  television,  and 
motion  pictures — to  engage  in  special  and 
appropriate  observance  of  United  Nations 
Day  this  year  In  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  interested  organizations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  ninth 
day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-ninth. 

[seal]  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  UNITED 
STATES  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
last  few  days  I  believe  some  rather  in- 
teresting developments  have  been  going 
on  all  over  the  country. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  news  stories  in 
a  number  of  our  colleges,  where  a  lot  of 
people  have  alleged  there -was  strong  dis- 
ruptive influence  of  one  kind  or  another, 
attempting  to  tear  down  the  American 
policy,  that  the  students  themselves 
have  started  to  take  care  of  this  problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  99  percent  of  the 
students  in  our  colleges  are  completely 
in  accord  with  the  vigorous  promotion  of 
American  policy.  But  unfortunately  the 
people  who  are  satisfied  with  American 
policy,  the  99  percent,  are  not  the  noisy 
demonstrators. 


Most  of  them  do  not  grow  beards,  or 
things  of  that  kind.  They  have  their 
laundi-y  done  regularly. 

But  I  notice  that  in  colleges  the  stu- 
dents are  begimiing  to  ban  together  to 
put  down  this  irrational  activity  that 
occurs. 

I  received  today,  for  instance,  from  a 
college  in  my  State,  which  is  a  semi- 
naiy  for  training  of  ministers,  a  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  was  allegedly 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  student  body. 
It  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  seminary.  It  com- 
pletely endorsed  our  poUcy  in  Vietnam 
and  suggested  that  they  did  not  want  us 
to  think  that  the  students  or  the  great 
majority  of  students  were  joining  in 
these  demonstrations  and  fanatical  per- 
formances which  are  going  on  in  some 
areas  of  the  counti-y. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  these 
demonstrations  get  noiser,  that  is,  these 
erratic  demonstrations  in  opposition  to 
American  victoi-y  and  success  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  demonstrations  continue  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  the  students  did  not 
take  care  of  the  matter  themselves.  At 
least  from  what  has  appeared  in  the  last 
few  days  it  Is  gohig  to  be  a  very  interest- 
ing development. 

I  have  seen  this  happen  before.  I  re- 
member after  World  War  I  we  had  a 
song,  "I  Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  To  Be  a 
Soldier"  and  Peace-at-any-price  Troops; 
and  they  would  not  fight,  and  they  would 
not  do  this,  or  that. 

It  is  still  a  minority,  hardly  big 
enough  to  call  a  minority  that  were 
noisy,  but  it  disappeared  eventually. 

I  believe  our  students  are  really  very 
sensible  and  very  objective  when  they 
make  up  their  minds.  They  will  prob- 
ably go  a  long  way  to  take  care  of  this 
situation  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  a  thoughtful  man. 

I  believe  one  of  the  proudest  things 
about  the  American  citizen  is  his  feeling 
for  civil  liberty.  I  have  heard  it  ex- 
pressed m  colleges  time  and  time  again, 
and  also  here. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
students  will  demonstrate  overwhelming 
support  for  the  basic  policy  of  the 
Nation. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Senator,  as 
to  the  10,000  or  12,000  that  demonstrated 
in  New  York  City,  that  when  one  con- 
siders the  siz°  of  our  population  and  the 
size  of  the  student  population,  that  is 
not  a  great  number. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  know 
too  much  about  New  York  City.  But  I 
have  seen  a  lot  of  student  activities  in 
my  day.  One  way  or  another,  it  is  my 
guess  that  the  ovei-whelming  number  of 
students  that  participate  in  these  dem- 
onstrations are  going  along  for  the  ride 
and  for  the  excitement.  It  is  only  a 
hard  core  that  is  dedicated  to  this  world- 
saving  purpose  which  they  allege. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  corrrect. 
When  there  is  exposure  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  associated  in  the  purpose 
they  are  leading  themselves,  I  do  not 
want  them  to  withdraw  in  stubbornness 
because  everyone  is  calling  them  Com- 
munists. 
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I  believe  that  as  legislators  it  Is  our 
duty  to  hold  clear  to  the  basic  policy  of 
our  Government,  at  the  same  time  as 
we  exhibit  faith-backing  confidence  on 
the  floor  for  the  young  people  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  the 
youngsters  will  do  a  lot  to  take  care  of 
this  matter. 

The  Senator  mentioned  something 
about  conservative.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  people  are  conservatives 
or  the  fringe  elements.  I  believe  we  are 
all  down  the  middle  of  the  road  in 
American  policy. 

I  di-aw  a  distinction  between  the  fun- 
damental right  to  assemble,  and  even 
protest,  which  I  believe  is  a  basic  right 
that  must  be  protected  and  must  be 
maintained,  and  rabble-rousing  mobs 
that  incite  people  to  violate  the  law. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  that  in  this 
country  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  at  vari- 
ous points.  It  goes  clear  beyond  the  ob- 
jective right  to  peaceable  assembly  and 
to  express  oneself.  Too  often  it  has  gone 
over  into  rabble  rousing  a,nd  mob  incite- 
ment, resulting  in  injuries  and  sometimes 
death. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  our  re- 
sponsibility— to  keep  the  channels  clear 
and  to  enforce  the  law.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  my  statement  today. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  are 
laws  to  take  care  of  those  things;  but 
unfortunately,  on  so  many  occasions,  the 
officials  charged  with  the  resix>nsibility 
to  enforce  the  law  have  not  enforced  it. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  our  job. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  an 
administrative  responsibility,  because  the 
laws  are  already  on  the  books. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand;  nonethe- 
less, we  have  legislative  oversight.  Our 
views  are  veiy  important  in  the  country. 
I  spoke  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
focus  support  for  law  enforcement  and 
also  support  for  people  who  legitimately, 
honestly,  and  peaceably  exercise  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  presented  his  views  succinctly  and 
powerfully.  I  am  not  taking  issue  with 
them  at  all.  Perhaps  I  am  philosophiz-  \ 
ing  a  bit  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  judg- 
ment on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  quite  within  his  rights.  He  always 
makes  an  excellent  contribution  to  de- 
bate. 


CAIRO  ASKS  RECORD  UNITED 
STATES  HELP 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  indicates  that 
President  Nasser's  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic has  made  a  record  request  for  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States,  and 
that  President  Johnson  may  well  be 
waiting  for  Congress  to  adjourn  before 
annoimcing  his  decision  because  of  the 
long  history  of  expressed  congressional 
concern  regarding  Egyptian  aid. 

It  vv-ould  seem  that  the  United  States 
alternates  between  being  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  chief  target  for  invec- 
tive and  the  United  Arab  Republic's  chief 
object  for  aid  requests. 


While,  on  the  one  hand,  none  of  us 
wishes  to  see  the  Egyptian  people  reduced 
to  stai-vation.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
must  be  valid  questions  raised  as  to 
whether  our  aid  will  have  the  ultimate 
effect  of  bolstering  President  Nasser's  in- 
ternational adventming  at  the  expense 
of  world  peace  and  security,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  his  own  domestic  economy, 
including  the  arms  race  in  which  he  is 
now  engaged. 

We  must  have  assurance  that  our  aid 
will  not  strengthen  the  Nasserite  efTort  to 
drive  our  British  allies  from  South 
Arabia  and  Aden. 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  all  we  have  now  is  Nasser's 
pledge  to  the  Arabs  to  build  up  his 
strength  so  that  he  can,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, pursue  his  war  of  extermination 
with  Israel. 

Will  our  aid  strengthen  this  resolve? 
Will  the  ai-ms  race  continue  and  ac- 
celerate? 

Will  President  Nasser  again  go  back 
on  his  word  to  withdraw  the  troops 
which  he  has  maintained  at  great  cost 
in  lives  and  fortune  in  the  Yemen? 
Will  United  Arab  Republic  agents  con- 
tinue to  stir  up  mischief  against  free  gov- 
ernments and  against  the  West  in  both 
Africa  and  in  the  Near  East?  Will  the 
United  States  continue  to  be  a  major 
target  of  the  Nasser  propaganda  ma- 
chine both  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  through  its  extensive  networks 
abroad? 

These  questions  must  be  answered. 
The  administration  must  insist  on  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  adminis- 
tration must  be  satisfied  with  the  answers 
before  extending  aid.  Otherwise,  it  will 
most  likely  seriously  impair  its  relations 
with  the  Congress,  if  it  attempts  a  post- 
adjournment  end  run  on  Egyptian  eco- 
nomic aid. 

The  springtime  smiles  of  the  State 
Department,  which  earlier  this  year 
pleaded  with  the  Congress  not  to  tie  its 
hands  on  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, have  faded. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  admin- 
istration delay  no  further  in  disclosing 
its  intentions  with  regard  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  request,  and  to  consult 
with  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  disclose 
its  decision  in  this  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
game  of  tag  on  this  question  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  public  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

Congress  has  expressed  itself  very 
clearly  on  this  subject. 

I  join  in  wanting  to  give  aid  to  the 
people  of  Egypt,  provided  that  we  can 
do  it  without  very  seriously  hurting  our- 
selves. Hence,  questions  should  be  asked 
and  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  have  them 
answered  in  a  satisfactory  way  and  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  0(  the  United 
Stated.  V^ 

I  hope   that  the  administralten'''aiia~~ 
the    State    Department   will    ask   these 
questions  and  get  the  right  answers  be- 
fore they  get  their  foot  further  into  the 
trap  by  giving  more  aid  to  Nasser. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article,  entitled  "Cairo  Said 
Td  Ask  Record  U.S.  Help."  written  by 
Hedrick  Smith,  published  in  this  morn- 


ing's New  York  Times,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cairo  Said  To  Ask  Recozio  U.S.  Help — Ptrrs 
1966  Food  Import  Needs  as  High  as  $300 
Million 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Cairo,  October  21. — The  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  with  only  10  weeks 
supply  of  wheat  and  facing  the  pressures  of 
a  steadily  expanding  population,  has  asked 
the  United  States  for  a  record  level  of  eco- 
nomic aid  for  1966,  informed  sources  said 
today. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  dropped  its  request  for  a  new 
3-year  aid  agreement  with  Washington  but 
according  to  well-placed  sources  it  has  told 
the  United  States  that  next  year  alone  the 
Egyptians  will  need  food  imports  worth  $250 
to  $300  mUlion  and  hope  that  the  bulk  of 
this  v.-lll  come  from  the  United  States. 

Last  year  American  surplus  food  shipments 
to  Egypt  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
reached  a  peak  of  $175  million,  but  the  aid 
progrejn  expired  last  June  30. 

Since  then,  economic  sources  say,  Egyp- 
tian needs,  from  wheat  to  tobacco  and  meat 
to  cooking  oil,  have  continued  their  sharp 
rise. 

delegation  was  encouraged 

The  Egyptian  delegation,  which  returned 
from  high-level  talks  in  Washington  last 
week  was  given  encouragement  on  the  pros- 
pects for  a  new  aid  agreement,  which  is 
expected  to  be  signed  soon,  ^ut  officially 
U.S.  spokesmen  say  that  President  Johnson 
has  not  yet  given  final  approviU  to  renewing 
aid  to  Egypt. 

The  time  is  getting  short  for  the  Egyp- 
tians. Foreign  analysts  estimate  that  Cairo 
now  has  enough  wheat  In  band  or  en  route 
♦■rom  other  countries  to  last  until  the  end 
of  December  or  possibly  mid-January. 

Since  It  takes  about  2  months  to  deliver 
American  wheat  to  Egypt  once  the  President 
giv-js  the  order,  Egyptian  officials  want  to 
sign  a  new  deal  with  the  United  States  by 
early  next  month. 

Timing  is  touchy  as  well  for  President 
Johnson;  only  last  Thursday  he  received 
legislation  renewing  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram. Because  of  the  storm  that  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  kicked  up  on  Capitol 
HUl  last  spring,  he  presumably  Hamts  to 
wait  untU  Congress  adjourns  befVfre  approv- 
ing a  new  aid  pact  with  President  Nasser. 

Tiie  massive  list  of  food  requirements  that 
EgjTJtlan  officials  presented  in  Washington 
last  week  was  reported  to  include  2.7  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  wheat,  compared  with 
1.9  million  metric  tons  In  1964;  650,000 
metric  tons  of  corn  compared  with  425,000 
last  year;  and  80,000  tons  of  vegetable  oils, 
up  from  the  50,000  under  the  old  agreement. 
A  metric  ton  is  2,204  pounds. 


LOAN  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7812)  to- 
aiittiorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendlj^foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The      PRESIDING'     OFFICER.     The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  Information*^ 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tlie  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  confei"ence  report 
be  agreed  to. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


PARTICIPATION  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  INTER-AMERICAN  CUL- 
TURAL AND  TRADE  CENTER  IN 
DADE  COUNTY.  FLA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  oi"  H.R.  30, 
to  provide  for  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County.  Fla.. 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  bill  was 
reported  with  amendments  and  without 
recommendation  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  this  is  the 
so-called  Interama  bill,  which  provides 
several  million  dollars  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  a  Florida  fair? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  although  the 
amount  was  reduced  from  $11  million  to 
$7,500,000,  and  from  $4  million  to  $2 
million;  and  the  period  of  time  was  re- 
duced to  2  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
proposal  has  been  advanced  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  months;  in  fact,  I 
understand  that  the  idea  originated 
around  1941  or  1942.  So  it  is  not  any- 
thing so  world  shaking  that  it  must  be 
acted  on  tonight. 

I  should  certainly  like  to  accommodate 
my  two  friends  from  Florida;  but  I  do 
not  believe  enough  Senators  are  present 
to  give  the  bill  sufficient  attention  at  this 
particular  time.  Therefore,  with  great 
reluctance,  I  feel  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  with- 
hold the  objection. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  true  that  the 
idea  has  been  advanced  since  1941.  In 
1950  Congress  approved  a  resolution  fa- 
voring the  whole  project. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  well 
aware  of  the  details;  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  bore  him  or  other  Senators  with  them. 
It  is  evident  that  if  we  are  to  adjourn 
sine  die  tonight  and  do  not  get  this  bill 
before  the  Senate  tonight,  it  will,  of 
course,  have  to  go  over  until  next  year. 
The  real  problem  is  that,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  Interama  has  already  is- 
sued some  $8  million  worth  of  revenue 
bonds.  We  have  a  commitment  from  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  for 
some  $22  million. 

As  the  Senator  says,  everyone  knows 
about  it.  If  everyone  knows  about  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
vote  it  up  or  down.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  new  information  that  either 
the  Senator  from  Florida  or  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LatjscheI,  or  any  other 


Member  of  this  body,  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  make  up  his  mind,  I  think 
every  Senator  is  ready  to  vote  on  the 
bill,  one  way  or  the  other.  All  we  ask 
is  that  we  be  permitted  to  vote  on  it  at 
this  particular  time,  this  being  the  last 
opportunity  we  shall  have  at  this  ses- 
sion to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  would 
very  much  like  to  accommodate  him.  It 
is  true,  we  hope,  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  session,  although  I 
am  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  good  idea  to  have  something  for  us 
to  look  forward  to  when  we  come  back 
in  January.  We  have  done  so  much  this 
year  that  I  hardly  know  whether  to  say 
it  has  been  for  the  people  or  to  the 
people.  I  merely  wonder  if  it  is  not  a 
good  time  to  close  up  shop  and  take  a 
good  breathing  spell  to  consider  many 
of  the  measures  which  we  have  passed. 

I  have  not  seen  the  final  statistics,  but 
I  understand  that  while  the  President 
submitted  a  budget  early  this  year  call- 
ing for  expenditures  of  $99.7  or  $99.8 
billion,  we  will  have  appropriated,  when 
we  adjourn  tonight,  more  than  $103  bil- 
lion, plus  a  large  amount  of  other  ap- 
provals for  back-door  spending.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  it  is 
time  Congress  went  home.  It  is  long 
past  the  time  when  we  should  have  gone 
home.  We  have  done  enough  to  the 
American  people  for  one  Congress.  Let 
us  go  home.  Perhaps  next  year  we  shall 
be  in  a  more  conservative  mood  and  can 
do  something  for  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  there  are 
some  facts  which  may  not  be  known 
about  this  important  matter.  I  invite 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  ar- 
gued this  subject  in  great  detail  on  two 
or  three  occasions  already.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  fairness  to  allow  the  bill  to 
come  up,  to  be  debated  on  its  merits, 
and  then  to  be  voted  up  or  down  by  the 
Senate. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
graciously  yielded,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  few  facts.  The  first  one  is  that 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  county  of  Dade, 
the  city  of  Miami,  the  city  of  North  Mi- 
ami, and  various  utility  interests  there 
have  donated,  granted,  or  committed 
more  than  $100  million  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  this  project.  They  have  com- 
mitted themselves;  and  the  agency  cre- 
ated by  State  law  has  committed  itself 
to  build,  at  its  own  expense,  a  building 
for  a  Federal  exhibit  and  a  building  for 
the  exhibits  of  Latin  American  nations. 

I  wish  to  read  one  item  from  the  bid 
of  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion, which  was  accepted  shortly  there- 
after. The  bid  from  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  to  the  Inter- 
American  Center  Authority  is  dated 
February  9,  1965.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
financing  of  an  exhibit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  was  understood  to 
be  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  Latin 
American  nations  were  to  participate. 
They  are  to  exhibit  In  buildings  to  be 


built  by  the  authority  and  paid  for  by 
local  money.    I  shall  read  provision  j, 
on  page  6  of  this  proposal  dated  in  Febru- 
ary 1965. 
The  borrower — 

That  is  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Ti-ade  Center — 

shaU  covenant  In  the  trxist  Indenture  that, 
in  the  event  an  appropriate  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  does  not  provide  exhibits  in 
the  U.S.  Government  buUding  witliin  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  its  completion  and  during 
any  future  period  when  no  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  occupies  said  building,  the  au- 
thority itself  shall  occupy  said  building  and 
provide  therein  exhibits  appropriate  to  the 
designed  characteristics  of  said  building  and 
to  the  concept  of  the  Center. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  com- 
pletely clear  that  the  thing  being  asked 
for  in  the  legislation  v.hich  is  presented, 
and  which  so  far  has  not  been  made  the 
pending  business,  is  a  payment  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  for  assembling  the 
exhibits  for  our  U.S.  Government,  and 
only  for  that,  and  for  its  maintenance 
during  the  2  years  after  the  Center  be- 
comes operative.  It  involves  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Federal  exhibit.  The  building 
is  to  be  paid  for  by  local  people.  The 
building  for  the  other  Latin  American 
nations  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  local  peo- 
ple. The  tract  of  land  consists  of  1,700 
acres.  It  is  worth  approximately  $16 
million,  and  has  been  donated  by  the 
people  of  Miami. 

The  reclamation  of  680  acres  already 
reclaimed  is  paid  for.  The  connection  of 
the  water  and  sewers  is  being  paid  for 
by  the  city  of  North  Miami.  The  con- 
nection of  all  the  various  utilities,  tele- 
phone, gas.  electric,  and  other  utility 
interests  is  being  paid  for  by  the  utilities. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  paying  between 
$6  and  $7  million.  All  we  are  asking  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  pay  for  the 
cost  of  its  own  exhibit  in  this  fine,  con- 
tinuing symbol  of  friendship  to  bid  for 
better  understanding  on  a  cultural  and 
business  basis  between  our  country  and 
our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

All  this  is  to  be  done  near  the  center 
geographically  and  from  the  population 
standpoint,  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is  in  the  city  of  Miami. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  recall  that  our 
quadricentermial  celebration,  now  un- 
derway, is  the  first  in  this  Nation.  It  is 
the  first  that  could  take  place.  It  is 
taking  place  without  the  expenditure  of 
one  dime  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  being  paid  for  by  the  State,  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  by  numerous  grants  from 
firms  in  our  Nation  which  do  business  in 
Latin  America. 

We  have  received  no  contribution  of 
any  sort  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  this  first  quadricentennial  celebra- 
tion in  this  country. 

In  this  particular  center,  an  exhibit 
is  designed  to  bring  about  greater  con- 
tact, better  friendship,  and  more  cul- 
tural understanding  between  our  country 
and  Latin  America,  at  the  very  place  in 
which  some  2  to  3  million  Latin  Ameri- 
cans come  into  our  country  and  leave  our 
country  to  go  back  home  every  year.  The 
project  has  been  approved  by  everyone 
Our  Federal  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented there. 
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Is  the  Senator  willing  to  let  the  meas- 
ure come  up  for  debate?  The  bill  would 
provide  for  $9.5  million  to  be  expended 
over  a  period  of  3  years.  This  would  be 
made  available  to  carry  on  the  Federal 
exhibit  there.  That  is  the  sole  purpose 
for  which  this  legislation  is  intended. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator,  having  argued 
at  great  length  on  the  floor  concerning 
what  he  regards  to  be  the  demerits  of 
the  bill,  will  allow  the  measure  to  come 
up  and  be  passed  upon. 

I  hope  that  he  will  be  as  fair  in  this 
case  as  he  was  in  the  case  of  the  Alaskan 
enterprise  which  has  just  been  voted 
on,  and  the  other  enterprise. 

This  project  is  the  only  one  which  I 
have  ever  heard  of  in  which  the  local 
people  have  taken  part  as  heavily  as  they 
have,  and  In  which  they  have  actually 
agreed  to  construct  the  building  in 
which  the  Federal  exhibit  will  be  lo- 
cated. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  be  gra- 
cious enough  to  let  us  call  up  this  meas- 
ure and  work  our  will  upon  it. 

Bonds  have  been  issued  and  are  out- 
standing. They  had  to  be  sold  before 
the  reclamation  work  could  go  on.  The 
interest  on  those  bonds  is  approximately 
$20,000  a  month.  Every  month  that  this 
project  continues  to  exist  without  being 
put  upon  a  producing  basis,  there  is  just 
that  much  more  expense. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  at  least  let  us  debate  the  measure. 
The  Senator,  and  others  who  feel  as  he 
does,  have  argued  so  extensively  today 
and  yesterday,  and,  in  fact,  on  several 
other  occasions.  I  hope  that  he  will 
change  his  mind. 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  Implore  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  at  least  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  vote.  I  do  not  propose  at 
this  time  to  set  out  all  the  reasons  why 
we  think  the  bill  is  a  good  one.  The  only 
thing  that  I  wish  to  state  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  that  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  a  vote.  We  have  had  World 
F^irs  that  Senators  have  voted  for. 
There  was  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Se- 
attle, Wash.  We  just  voted  for  one  in 
Alaska.  There  have  been  others  in  the 
past. 

I  believe  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  this  matter 
voted  on. 

This  matter  was  held  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  not  by  a  ma- 
jority, but  by  the  opposition  of  two  or 
three  Senators.  The  measure  was  re- 
ported today  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4.  Four 
members  were  opposed  to  it. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  are  sure  that 
this  is  the  last  day  on  which  we  shall  be 
discussing  anything  In  this  particular 
session.  If  we  do  not  vote  on  Interama 
now,  obviously  we  cannot  consider  this 
matter  until  next  year.  We  ask  that  the 
Senator  not  change  his  mind  about  a 
single  thing  concerning  the  merits  of 
Interama  or  backtrack  on  anything  or 
withdraw  one  word.  The  Senator  can 
say  anything  he  wishes  and  vote  as  he 
desires  and  attempt  to  get  anyone  else 
to  vote  with  him.    However,  we  ask  that 


the  Senator  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  vote  on  this  particular  bill,  which 
we  think  is  so  meritorious. 

We  ask  the  Senator  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  discussed  with 
me  early  this  morning  the  matter  con- 
cerning the  Interest  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Florida  and  others  in  obtaining  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  in  the  committee. 

I  was  engaged  in  the  Senate  in  a  little 
friendly  discussion  on  another  matter 
today.  I  was  asked  if  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  a  committee  meeting. 
I  said  that  I  would  certainly  not  object, 
that  the  committee  could  meet.  I  said  I 
would  give  my  consent,  and,  even  more 
than  that,  I  said,  "While  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  this  measure,  I  will  go  down 
to  help  them  make  a  quorum  if  you  need 
to  get  action." 

I  recognized  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
get  a  vote  on  a  bill.  However,  as  the 
Senator  said,  the  bill  came  from  the  com- 
mittee with  a  vote  of  11  to  4,  I  believe. 
Four  of  us  voted  against  the  measure. 
We  have  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  file 
our  minoritv^iews.  The  minority  views 
have  been /printed  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  nrinted. 

At  the  mme  this  request  was  made  this 
morning,  we  had  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  Senate  would  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. I  was  not  trying  to  block  the 
bill.  In  fact,  I  cooperated  with  the 
Senators  in  the  Interest  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure. However,  In  the  interest  of 
orderly  procedure,  when  we  discuss  this 
bill,  I  should  like  to  have  the  benefit  and 
have  all  other  Senators  have  the  benefit 
of  the  eloquent  minority  views  in  which  I 
have  participated,  and  which  are  most 
persuasive.  We  cannot  do  that  if  we 
take  the  bill  up  this  afternoon. 

I  realize  the  position  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  In.  I  did  not  jockey  him 
into  that  position.  However,  If  it  will 
help  him  any,  in  making  my  objection,  I 
will  make  it  a  most  reluctant  and  kind 
objection.  However,  I  still  feel  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  objection  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold my  objection. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
woiUd  the  Senator  agree  that  there  will 
be  more  Senators  present  tonight  than 
there  would  be  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
hope  so. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  more  Senators 
were  to  be  present  tonight  than  would 
be  present  tomorrow,  then  the  Senator 
would  have  his  wish  of  giving  more  Sena- 
tors an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  meas- 
ure. It  is  the  wish  of  most  Senators  that 
we  can  conclude  tonight  and  that  Sena- 
tors can  go  home. 

It  might  be  possible,  however,  for  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
to  keep  the  Senate  In  session  and  carry 
this  thing  over  Into  tomorrow.  There 
might  be  an  adjournment  and  a  quorum 
call  tomorrow.  However,  that  would  in- 
convenience about  100  Senators. 


All  we  ask.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  is 
not  that  the  Senator  change  his  views. 
He  can  make  his  eloquent  speech,  and 
he  is  eloquent  and  persuasive  In  this 
matter.  I  know  that  the  Senator  will 
have  a  bigger  audience  tonight  than  he 
would  have  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  can  make  a  stronger  case 
tonight  than  tomorrow.  The  Senator 
knows,  and  so  do  I,  that  Senators  would 
rather  listen  to  the  Senator  than  read 
the  minority  report. 

That  being  the  case,  I  would  think  that 
the  Senator  would  realize  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  and  fairness 
that  we  are  entitled  to  a  vote,  and  that 
he  would  go  ahead  and  let  us  proceed 
tonight.  If  we  have  to  postpone  it  for 
3  or  4  hours,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  do 
it,  until  11  o'clock  or  any  other  time. 
But  give  us  an  opportunity  to  get  it  up 
sometime  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows,  the  major  business 
before  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  to  con- 
sider— and  I  suppose  a  roUcall  vote  will 
be  taken  on  it — the  sugar  bill,  and  after 
that  I  do  not  know  what,  but  I  must  say 
again  that  I  think  we  have  done  both 
enough  for  and  enough  to  the  American 
people  at  this  session,  and  I  should  like 
for  them  to  have  a  chance 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  May  I  say  one  fur- 
ther thing  on  that  point?  What  the  Sen- 
ator is  doing  to  the  people  of  Florida 
should  not  be  done.  The  people  of  Flor- 
ida feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  Union. 
We  pay  oui*  taxes.  We  send  our  boys 
ofif  to  the  service.  We  contribute  like 
anybody  else. 

Alaska  has  had  Its  fair;  Seattle  has 
had  its  fair;  New  York  has  had  Its  fair; 
and  It  is  about  time.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
Florida  should  have  its  fair.  I  do  not 
care  what  it  is  called,  but  we  should  not 
'be  rejected.  The  position  the  Senator 
is  taking  tonight  is,  in  effect,  discrimi- 
nating against  the  people  of  Florida,  by 
not  permitting  them  at  least  to  have 
called  up  for  consideration  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  my  objection  was  not  to  this 
bill,  it  was  to  the  108  some  odd  billion 
dollars  which  we  have  appropriated  in 
general.  I  realize  the  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  but  as  he  knows, 
I  am  not  only  in  a  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  the  minority  all  around.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  with  his  great  elo- 
quence and  persuasion,  perhaps 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  hope  can  per- 
suade the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  can 
persuade  me.  I  have  said  already  that  in 
making  my  objection,  I  shall  make  it  the 
most  kindhearted  and  reluctant  objection 
I  have  ever  made.  But,  with  expressions 
of  great  reluctance  to  both  Senators  from 
Florida,  it  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  3deld  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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NOMINATION  OP  FREDERICK  H. 
KELLOGG  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Fred- 
erick H.  Kellogg  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Frederick  H.  Kellogg  to  be  a 
member  of  tiie  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  is  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  has 
been  cleared  by  the  majority  and  tlie 
minority  leadership.  I  move  that  the 
nomination  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
finned;  and  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  having 
action  taken  on  this  nomination  today. 
The  nominee  is  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, a  native  of  my  State.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to 
confirm  his  nomination. 


GRESsiONAL  RECORD  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  NOMINATION  OP  WIL- 
LIAM D.  BECHTLL  TO  BE  COMMIS- 
SIONER   ON    AGING 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  nomination  of  William  D. 
Bechill,  of  California,  to  be  Commission- 
er on  Aging,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  as  in  executive  session,  the 
nomination  may  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  D.  Bechill,  of  California, 
to  be  Commissioner  on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  notified  forthwith. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sub- 
mit later  a  statement  concerning  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bechill  as  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
c\lf],  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rule,  I  be  permitted  to  put  it  in  the  Con- 


INTENSrVE    CAMPAIGN    BY    1-MAN. 
10-VOTES  FORCES  AHEAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  less  than  16  months  since  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  very  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  restoration  of  fair  appor- 
tionment and  democratic  government  to 
the  States  of  the  Union.  But  let  no  one 
think  that  this  substantial  progress  will 
go  unchallenged  by  the  1-man.  10-vote 
group.  In  my  judgment,  malappor- 
tionment in  the  United  States  has  been 
seriously  wounded,  but  we  can  con- 
fidently expect  to  see  in  the  next  few 
months  extraordinary  efforts  to  restore 
this  now  discredited  violation  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  We  may  expect  to  see, 
between  now  and  the  first  months  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  a 
well-financed,  nationwide  campaign — 
which  may  include  every  sort  of  legisla- 
tive magic  and  sorcery — to  breathe  life 
into  the  last  hoE>e  of  the  forces  wlilch 
profit  from  minority  control  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

That  last  hope  for  minority  controlled 
and  ineffective  legislatures  is  the  Dirksen 
1-man.  10-votes  amendment,  now  in  its 
third  or  fourth  revision  following  its 
latest  defeat  in  the  Congress.  Senators 
will  recall  the  unusual  procedures  used 
by  the  sponsors  of  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court's  restoration  of  representa- 
tive legislatures  in  the  States.  First,  only 
2  months  after  the  Court's  decisions 
in  June  of  1964,  the  minority  leader  at- 
tempted to  attach  to  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  a  moratorium  on  the 
carrying  out  of  the  reapportionment 
orders  of  the  Court.  When  the  Senate, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  rejected 
cloture  on  the  amendment,  a  new  cam- 
paign was  set  in  motion  to  reverse  the 
Court's  decisions.  This  sought  to  secure 
proposal  by  the  Congress  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  permit 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be 
based  on  so-called  factors  other  than 
population.  After  thorough  hearings  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Bayh.  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  reported  a  slightly 
revised  version  of  the  amendment  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  but  its  spon- 
sors were  unable  to  secure  a  majority  for 
the  resolution  and  the  committee  refused 
to  report  it. 

As  expected,  the  sponsors  again  re- 
sorted to  extraordinary  procedures  and 
out  of  order  attached  to  another  resolu- 
tion authorizing  a  National  American 
Legion  Baseball  Week  a  resolution  pro- 
posing the  constitutional  amendment. 
The  Senate  rejected  this  attempted  inter- 
ference in  fair  apportionment  of  the 
State  legislatures  and  defeated  the  reso- 
lution with  a  7-vote  margin  on  August  4 
of  this  year. 

Despite  the  clear  defeat  of  August  4, 
the  minority  leader  soon  introduced  an 
additional  form  of  the  resolution,  slightly 
altered  to  give  the  appearance  of  meet* 


ing  the  objections  raised  to  the  earlier 
resolution.  As  I  shall  develop  in  a  mo- 
ment, this  third  or  fourth  version  is  de- 
cidedly no  Improvement  and  raises  many 
more  questions  than  the  revisions  answer. 
It  is  well  understood  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  when  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee again  refused  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion with  a  majority  vote,  the  minority 
leader  refused  to  permit  action  on  an- 
other important  bill  pending  before  the 
committee,  the  Immigration  Act  and 
let  it  be  known  he  would  continue  to 
block  the  favorable  report  on  that  bill 
until  such  time  as  sufficient  votes  were 
supplied  to  repKjrt  to  the  Senate,  without 
recommendation,  the  resolution  propos- 
ing the  1-man,  10-votes  con.stitutional 
amendment.  One  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  felt  deeply  about  the  need 
for  the  Immigration  Act  therefore 
changed  his  vote  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  voted  to  report  it,  al- 
though he  announced  at  that  time  that 
he  would  vote  against  the  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  issue  is  of 
such  inmiense  and  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  character  of  representa- 
tive government  in  the  United  State's. 
I  predict  that  the  "old  guard"  forces  will 
not  give  up  their  effort  to  block  the 
Court's  decisions,  even  though  they  have 
been  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  predict  that  within  the  next 
few  months  we  will  see  a  campaign  of 
very  large  proportion  directed  against 
individual  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  an  effort  to  change  their  votes  on  this 
matter.  It  has  been  revealed  in  the  press 
that  the  agent  for  the  campaign  on  be- 
half of  the  constitutional  amendment 
will  be  the  well-known  California  pub- 
lic relations  firm  of  Whittaker  and  Bax- 
ter which  for  years  led  the  right  against 
the  medicare  bill.  We  may  expect  this 
campaign  to  be  well  financed  and  I 
have  been  told  that  events  to  raise  funds 
for  this  purpose  are  already  underway. 
I  do  not  wish  here.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  any  attack  on  any  group  for  its 
support  of  the  Dirksen  1-man.  10- 
votes  amendment,  nor  do  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest there  is  anything  sinister  about  the 
campaign  on  behalf  of  it.  The  previous 
debate  in  the  Senate  has  spelled  out  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  the  vehement  op- 
position to  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions. 
In  addition  to  the  natural  reluctance  of 
State  legislators  to  lose  their  seats 
through  reapportionment,  it  Is  easily  un- 
derstood what  a  representative  State 
government  may  mean  to  the  very  pow- 
erful interests  which  now  have  an  al- 
liance with  the  minority  controlling  the 
State  legislatures  and  who  would  regret 
to  see  State  legislatures  represent  the 
needs  and  views  of  the  great  majority  of 
taxpayers  and  consumers. 

I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
campaign  which  is  certain  to  be  waged 
for  the  1-man,  10-vote  principle.  The 
very  sophisticated  and  successful  firm  of 
Whittaker  and  Baxter,  along  with  its  al- 
lies in  the  State  legislatures  and  in  many 
consei-vative  interest  groups,  will  be 
able  to  muster  a  massive  campaign  com- 
pared to  the  resovu-ces  of  those  who  would 
defend  the  Court  and  the  cause  of  rep- 
resentative government.    We  must  be  on 
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our  guard  and  we  must  continue  to  bring 
our  arguments  to  the  people  in  every  way 
we  can. 

II.     REVOLUTIONARY     PROGRESS     MADE     IN     STATE 
LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  President,  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  State  legislature 
in  the  United  States  was  badly  malap- 
portioned  in  at  least  one  house,  and  in 
both  houses  in  most  cases,  only  2  years 
ago,  the  progress  made  in  apportionment 
has  been  truly  remarkable.  The  shackles 
of  minority  control  forced  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  over  the  last  50  years 
have  been  burst  asunder  and  the  fu- 
ture of  viable  State  governments  which 
may  vigorously  serve  their  proper  part- 
nership in  the  Federal  system  is  indeed 
encouraging.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  forces  of  malapportion- 
ment have  not  been  finally  vanquished 
and  the  1-man,  10-votes  legislators 
in  many  States  are  still  dragging  their 
feet  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  "bailed 
out"  by  the  Dirksen  amendment  or 
something  like  it.  I  am  sure  Senators 
noticed  only  last  week  the  comment  of 
the  Maryland  senator  who  urged  his  col- 
leagues to  go  slow  on  apE>ortionment  in 
the  hope  that  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  be  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
submitted  to  the  States. 

So  that  we  should  not  count  our  chick- 
ens before  they  are  hatched,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  also  keep  In  mind  that 
while  reapportionment  activity  is  going 
on  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union, 
final  and  acceptable  reapportionment  has 
occurred  so  far  only  in  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  States.  Moreover,  even 
that  fair  apportionment  will  not  actual- 
ly take  effect  until  the  fall  of  1966  in 
most  cases. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  the  exact 
situation  in  50  States  as  of  any  particu- 
lar day,  but  I  think  a  summai*y  of  the 
apportionment  activity  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Congress  and  to  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  have  pre- 
pared such  a  summary,  using  as  a  basic 
document  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  National  Civic  Review  for  September 
by  Mr.  William  J.  D.  Boyd,  editor.  Us- 
ing the  reports  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  as  a  cross  check,  I  have 
annotated  Mr.  Boyd's  article  in  those 
cases  where  subsequent  action  in  the 
States  has  come  to  my  attention.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks this  "National  Simimarj':  Ap- 
portionment Activity."  by  Mr.  Boyd. 
The  material  in  parenthesis  is  that  added 
by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
summary  shows  that  in  19  States  fihal 
reapportionment  action  has  been  taken 
which  will  bring  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature  in  substantial  compliance 
with  the  Court's  decisions  by  the  fall  of 
1966.  These  States  are:  Alabama,  Colo- 
rado. Connecticut,  Kentucky.  Massa- 
chusetts. Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampslilre,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Vermont,    Washington,   West   Virginia, 


Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Of  course, 
in  several  of  these  States,  most  notably 
my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  and  also  in 
Massachusetts,  the  directives  of  the 
Federal  courts  were  unnecessary  to  bring 
about  the  fair  apportionment  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature. 

In  addition  to  these,  12  other  States 
have  taken  legislative  action  or  promul- 
gated apportionment  plans  which  bring 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Court  decisions,  but  a 
final  court  review  may  be  still  pending. 
These  are:  Alaska,  Arkansas,  California, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia.  Idaho,  In- 
diana, Maryland,  Michigan,  Texas,  and 
Virginia. 

Fourteen  other  States  have  worked 
toward  reapportionment,  but  their  ac- 
tion is  less  far  along  in  that  further 
legislative  action,  constitutional  conven- 
tion action,  or  court  review  is  still  pend- 
ing. These  States  are:  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
Illinois.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri. Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island.  In  several  of  these  States 
temporary  apportionment  plans,  much 
better  than  the  old  apportionments,  are 
In  eftect  but  must  be  revised  by  the  fall 
electicr  of  1966. 

In  four  other  States  the  initial  suits 
are  now  pending  which  challenge  the 
apportionment  of  the  legislatures. 
Those  are:  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  In  one 
other  State.  Maine,  no  action  appears 
to  have  been  taken. 

Others  may  interpret  the  summary  a 
little  differently,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
think  what  I  have  said  is  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  progress  to  date. 

The  conclusion  we  should  di-aw  from 
this  is  that  the  coming  year  is  the  cru- 
cial one  if  we  are  to  protect  the  gains 
which  democracy  has  made  under  the 
reapportionment  decisions.  Since  the 
fair  apportionment  of  the  State  legis- 
latures of  the  United  States,  barring  any 
interference,  will  be  finally  realized  in 
the  next  12  months  in  all  but  a  half 
dozen  States,  we  can  expect  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  in  the  early  months  of 
the  coming  year  to  turn  back  this 
progress. 

APPORTIONMENT        STATISTICS        SHOW        FUNDA- 
MENTAL    CHANGE 

Mr.  President,  while  we  do  get  in  the 
press  reports  of  apportionment  plans  pro- 
posed and  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  these  plans  actually  comply  with 
the  Court's  standards  or  if  they  are  mere 
token  efforts  at  reapportionment.  From 
the  statistics  available,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  much  more  than  token 
compliance. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  has 
compiled  several  charts  from  available 
statistics  which  are  used  to  measure  the 
variation  from  the  one-man,  one-vote 
standard  in  apportionment.  These 
tables  show  that  while  there  may  be 
some  distortions  in  size  between  the 
largest  and  smallest  districts,  the  plans 
which  have  been  finally  accepted  come 
very  close  to  the  desired  standard.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  examine  this 
data  in  detail  at  tills  time,  but  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  a  table  I  have 
compiled  from  two  charts  put  out  by  the 


Legislative  Reference  Service  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

CAMPAIGN     FOR     CONSTrrTTTIONAL     CONVENTION 
HAS    FAILED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  have  viable  and  representative 
State  governments  will  be  fought  out 
in  the  Congress,  and  in  particular  in 
the  Senate,  during  the  next  few  months. 
As  Senators  know,  a  parallel  campaign 
to  block  the  carrying  out  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment decisions-  has  been  in  progress. 
This  campaign  would  have  two-thirds 
of  the  State  legislatures — the  existing 
rotten  borough  legislatures  to  be  pre- 
cise— p>etition  the  Congress  under  arti- 
cle V  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
which  would  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment,  similar  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  The  obvious  intent  of 
this  campaign  w£is  to  pressure  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. The  imp>ortance  of  the  entire  ef- 
fort to  the  forces  of  minority  control 
is  shown  by  the  intense  effort  made  to 
send  forward  the  applications  from  the 
requisite  number  of  States. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  this  campaign  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  Whatever  claims  may  be 
made  by  the  proponents  of  a  conven- 
tion, the  fact  is  that  these  forces  have 
lost  their  battle  with  time  and  their 
hope  that  two-thirds  of  the  State  legis- 
latures would  pass  these  applications 
for  a  con\'ention  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

The  most  important  fact  about  the 
action  taken  by  the  State  legislatures 
with  respect  to  a  convention  is  that  18 
State  legislatures  have  si>ecifically  re- 
jected such  a  move  and  2  others  are 
expected  to  adjourn  without  requesting 
a  convention.  Therefore,  20  States,  or 
3  States  more  than  the  17  States  nec- 
essary to  block  such  action,  have  re- 
jected the  effort  to  request  a  national 
convention  on  this  question.  The  18 
States  which  have  rejected  this  Action 
are  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Hawaii,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine. 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  two  other  States  which 
probably  will  not  take  any  action  or 
will  reject  such  action  are  Pennsylvania 
and  Wisconsin. 

It  may  also  be  clearly  seen  that  a 
number  of  those  State  legislatures 
which  have  filed  applications  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  call  a  national  con- 
vention have  subsequently  been  fairly 
apportioned.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  State  legislatures  will  reverse 
the  action  taken  and  it  is  certainly  argu- 
able that  the  Congress  should  not  count 
as  valid  applications  submitted  by  rot- 
ten borough  legislatures  which  have 
now  been  fairly  apportioned  effective 
next  fall.  Of  the  25  States  which  have 
requested  the  national  convention  on 
this  question — these  are:  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
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Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  and  Virginia — 14  passed 
the  appUcation  prior  to  reapportion- 
ment. In  my  opinion  the  appUcations 
from  those  States  are  now  invalid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
J.  D.  Boyd  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  showing  the  status  of  the  reso- 
lutions caUing  for  a  national  consti- 
tutional convention  on  apportionment 
as  of  September  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

f  See  exhibit  3) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
discussion  of  course  does  not  imply  that 
the  applications  for  a  constitutional 
convention  had  serious  standing  in  any 
case.  Many  constitutional  experts  be- 
lieve that  these  applications  do  not  have 
weight  under  article  V  because  they 
would  limit  the  convention  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  specific  amendment  described 
in  identical  fashion  in  the  applications. 
Article  V  permits  a  deliberative  conven- 
tion and  there  would  be  no  purpose  in  a 
convention  such  as  proposed  in  these 
applications.  But  it  has  been  the  under- 
standing of  many  of  us  all  along  that 
this  effort  was  not  seriously  directed  to- 
ward achieving  the  calling  of  a  national 
convention,  but  rather  hoped  to  pressure 
the  Consress  into  proposing  the  1-man, 
10-vote  Dirksen  amendment. 

I  recall  one  very  able  Republican  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  only 
way,  in  his  judgment,  to  stop  the  call 
for  a  constitutional  convention.  I  hope 
this  analysis,  based  on  documentation 
from  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice and  elsewhere,  will  put  this  argument 
to  rest. 

NO    COMMITTEE    CONSIDEHATION    OF    THIS 
SPECIFIC    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  President,  in  interpreting  this 
vital  constitutional  amendment,  I  think 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  there  were  no  hearings  on  this 
specific  amendment. 

This  is  the  third  1-man,  10-votes 
reapportionment  measure  we  have  had 
before  this  body  In  2  years.  It  fol- 
lowed in  the  path  of  its  predecessors  by 
reaching  the  floor  in  a  highly  tmortho- 
dox  fashion. 

To  be  more  specific,  this  legislative 
proposal,  like  the  two  that  came  before 
It,  did  not  receive  committee  approval. 
In  fact,  like  Senator  Dirksen 's  rider  to 
the  1964  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
it  was  not  even  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the 
resolution  was  pressured  out  of  commit- 
tee without  hearings  by  the  refiisal  of 
its  supporters  to  act  on  a  major  immi- 
gration bill  until  the  1-man,  10-votes 
amendment  had  been  reported  from 
committee.  The  fact  that  the  resolution 
was  reported  out  without  a  recommen- 
dation indicates  that  its  proponents  were 
not  entirely  successful. 

In  interpreting  this  vital  constitu- 
tional amendment  all  I  have  to  go  on, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  sponsor  of  this  resolution 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  did  not  answer 


the  conspicuous  questions  about  its  in- 
terpretation. I  intend  to  comment  on 
this  statement  at  a  later  i>oint  In  my  re- 
marks. Senators  Douglas  and  Tydings 
have  made  excellent  statements.  These 
statements  pointed  up  the  proposal's 
vague  and  conttradictory  nature. 

ALMOST    IMPOSSIBLZ    TO     CHANGK 

Mr.  President,  were  this  simply  another 
piece  of  legislation,  a  simple  bill,  I  would 
not  be  so  intent  in  trying  to  pin  down 
its  precise  meaning,  the  way  in  which  it 
could  be  interpreted  and  applied.  But 
this  is  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
foiu-ths  of  the  States.  If  we  decide  after 
it  has  been  so  ratified  that  it  is  incor- 
rectly worded,  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
Change  it.  If  we  decide  that  it  might 
have  applied  to  conditions  existing  in 
1965  but  does  not  at  all  fit  the  circum- 
stances of  1975  or  1985,  we  cannot 
change  it  by  a  majority  vote  of  House 
and  Senate.  We  must  go  through  a  long 
and  complex  amendment  procedure 
which  has  been  followed  only  15  times 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  for  taking 
time  for  long  committee  hearings,  and 
a  probe  of  a  proposal  before  the  Senate, 
it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  true  in  the 
case  of  a  constitutional  amendment;  and 
this  particular  proposal  has  had  no  such 
consideration.  It  has  not  had  a  day, 
not  an  hour,  not  one  minute  of  hearings. 

The  Dirksen  1-man.  10-votes  amend- 
ment as  a  whole  shares  the  weak- 
nesses of  its  predecessors.  It  would  per- 
mit State  legislatures  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  a  State's  citizens  to  deprive 
other  groups  in  the  State  of  the  right  to 
an  equal  voice  at  the  polls.  Senator 
Dirksen  seems  to  have  made  some  con- 
cessions, but  these  are  no  more  than 
window  dressing.  They  are  slight. 
They  have  no  real  substance. 

SERIOUS    AMBIGUrnE3 

Senator  Dirksen  would  require  In  his 
amendment  that  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  "substantial  equaUty  of  population 
in  accordance  with  the  most  recent 
enumeration  provided  for  in  section  2  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution"  before  the 
amendment  could  be  ratified  by  that 
State.  This  is  a  change,  but  not  a  signif- 
icant change.  It  means  that  the  1-man, 
10-votes  amendment  can  be  ratified  by  a 
legislatiu-e  that  is  50  percent  malappor- 
tioned  rather  than  lOG  percent  malap- 
portioned.  In  either  event,  it  is  a  malap- 
portioned  legislature.  The  malappor- 
tioned  house  can  refuse  to  cooperate  on 
legislation  vital  to  the  State's  interests 
unless  the  fairly  apportioned  house 
agrees  to  ratify  the  amendment.  And 
what  do  the  members  of  the  fairly  appor- 
tioned house  lose  by  agreeing  to  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment?  Little  or  nothing.  For 
the  Dirksen  amendment  would  require 
that  this  house  remain  fairly  appor- 
tioned. In  other  words,  the  status  quo 
would  remain.  And  anyone  f  ajniUar  with 
the  reapportionment  problem  in  State 
legislatures  knows  how  very  popular  is 
the  status  quo.  And  little  opposition  to 
ratification  is  likely  to  come  from  this 
body  of  the  State  legislature. 

This  should   be  particularly  under- 
lined,   because    many    Senators    have 


argued  that  we  can  forget  about  oppos- 
ing the  Dirksen  amendment  because  so 
much  action  will  be  taken  before  next 
January  or  February,  when  the  pro- 
posal might  come  up.  We  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  status 
quo  situation  which  persuades  the  State 
legislatures  to  fight  like  tigers  for  what 
they  have  and  to  put  the  pressures  they 
have  on  Members  of  Congress  to  go  along 
with  them.  And  that  status  quo  situa- 
tion will  continue  to  be  the  great  source 
of  power  behind  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

The  minority  leader  has  not  built  In 
any  significant  protection  for  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  here. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  posed  by 
the  language  of  the  1-man,  10-vote 
amendment  is  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes "substantial  equality  of  popmla- 
tlon  In  accordance  with  the  most  recent 
enumeration  provided  for  in  section  2 
of  article  I."  This  equaUty,  as  I  men- 
tioned above,  is  a  prerequiste  for  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature  if  the  legis- 
lature is  to  ratify  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Let  us  assume  that  the  courts 
would  determine  the  question  of  "sub- 
stantial equality"  in  this  Instance  be- 
cause the  question  would  arise  before 
the  Dirksen  amendment  went  Into  effect. 

How  are  the  courts  to  interpret  the 
requirement  that  one  house  be  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  census?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
a  State  legislatm-e  could  decline  to  ratify 
the  amendment  until  1970  or  1971.  If 
this  were  the  case,  would  ratification  by 
a  State  legislature  In,  say.  January  of 
1971  be  vaUd  despite  the  fact  that  the 
State  legislature  had  not  reapportioned 
in  accordance  with  the  1970  censiis? 
Exactly  what  is  the  cutoff  date — the  day 
the  census  begins,  the  day  it  ends,  or 
the  day  on  which  a  report  is  made  to  the 
President  on  the  census  results?  The 
Dirksen  1-man.  10-vote  amendment 
gives  us  no  guidance  on  this  question 
which  could  become  extremely  impor- 
tant as  the  7  years  for  ratification  al- 
lowed by  this  proposal  draw  to  a  close. 
The  author  of  the  amendment  has  made 
no  legislative  history  on  this  point. 
There  is  no  committee  comment. 

EMPTY    GESTTTRE   TO    DEMOCRACY 

Section  1  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
states  that  the  legislature  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  people  of  a  State.  This 
would  require  apportionment  plans 
dra^-n  up  in  accordance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man.  one-vote  decision 
in  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  case  to 
be  approved  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
even  though  no  alternative  plan  were  to 
be  submitted.  What  an  empty  gesture. 
The  people,  of  course,  could  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  plan,  but  there 
is  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  they  would 
do.  What  point  would  there  be  in  voting 
down  a  plan  with  no  alternative  plan  to 
approve? 

In  fact,  such  a  requirement  might 
actually  force  the  people  to  accept  un- 
equal representation  until  two  years  after 
a  census  had  revealed  a  shift  in  popula- 
tion patterns  within  a  State  and  a  con- 
sequential malapportionment  in  the 
State  legislature.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  under  its  constitution  a  State  re- 
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apportioned  as  soon  as  the  census  re- 
turns were  in.  Suppose  further  that 
they  were  required  to  reapportion  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1  of  the  1-man, 
10-vote  amendment  at  the  general  elec- 
tion fqr  Representatives  to  Congress 
held  "next  following  the  year"  in  which 
the  census  takes  place.  That  means 
that  the  State,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
put  off  reapportioning  until  the  con- 
gressional elections  of  fall  1972  instead 
of  late  1970  or  the  spring  of  1971.  when 
census  data  became  public  if  the  Dirksen 
amendment  requirements  were  in  effect. 
The  alternative  would  be  to  reapportion 
in  1971  and  again  in  1972.  This  makes 
little  sense. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  State's  governor 
with  the  help  of  an  elections  council 
were  automatically  required  to  reap- 
portion the  State's  two  legislative  houses 
on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis  after  each 
census.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  State 
would  have  to  go  through  a  twofold  pro- 
cedui'e  before  this  reapportionment  were 
approved,  even  if  it  were  in  accordance 
with  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  decision. 
Fii-st,  the  courts  would  have  to  approve 
the  plan,  since  the  Dirksen  amendment 
states  that  if  a  plan  is  submitted  other 
than  by  both  houses  of  a  State  legis- 
lature it  "shall  be  found  by  the  courts — 
to  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  constitution." 

Second,  it  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  people  even  if  there  were  no 
alternative  plan  offered.  Certainly  the 
executive  branch  has  no  monopoly  on 
bureaucratic  procedures  but  this  Dirk- 
sen rotten-borough  amendment  is  a  text- 
book example  of  redtape  at  its  worst. 

INADEQUATE   REPRESENTATION    IN    ELECTION    CAN 
FIX  MALAPPORTIONMENT  ON  STATES 

Another  pitfall  contained  in  the  1- 
man,  10-vote  amendment  is  the  section 
1  requirement  that  a  State  be  reappor- 
tioned each  10  years  at  a  general  election 
for  Representatives  for  Congress  as  con- 
trasted with  the  section  2  statement  that 
a  plan  of  apportionment  shall  become 
effective  only  after  it  has  been  submitted 
to  a  vote — at  a  statewide  election.  At 
first  blush,  the  Dirksen  1-man.  10- 
votes  amendment  seems  to  meet  the 
argument  that  a  malapportionment  plan 
could  be  held  at  an  odd  time  of  the  year 
and  thus  be  approved  by  that  small  por- 
tion of  the  population  representing  en- 
trenched interest  groups  due  to  voter  dis- 
interest and  a  light  turnout  at  the  polls. 
Section  1  seems  to  say  that  a  plan  shall  be 
approved  on  the  day  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  elected,  in- 
suring a  sizable  turnout. 

However,  section  2  indicates  that  it  is 
only  the  required  10  years  reapportion- 
ment that  must  be  held  at  the  time  of 
elections  to  the  House.  If  a  State  legis- 
lature wishes  to  submit  a  malapportion- 
ment plan  at  some  other  time  it  is  per- 
fectly free  to  do  so  providing  the  election 
is  statewide  and  in  accordance  with  law 
and  the  Constitution.  This  means,  in 
effect,  that  a  vei-y  small  proportion  of  a 
State's  voters  could  peipetuate  or  in- 
stitute a  rotton-borrough  legislature. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  the  1- 
nian,  10-vote  amendment  pouit  to  the 
fact  that  population  must  be  taken  into 
account   in   apportioning   both   houses. 
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Certainly  the  amendment  names  popula- 
tion as  one  of  the  bases  on  which  the 
members  of  the  second  house  may  be  ap- 
portioned. Nowhere,  however,  does  the 
amendment  say  what  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  this  factor,  if  indeed,  the  amend- 
ment requires  that  it  be  given  any  weight 
at  all.  After  all,  the  amendment  says 
population  and  two  other  stipulated  fac- 
tors "may"  rather  than  "shall"  be  taken 
into  account. 

geography:    or  the    i-man.    io-vote 
principle 

The  other  two  factors  that  may  be 
taken  into  account  are  geography  and 
political  subdivisions.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  one  of  these  factors 
could  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others. 

Using  a  factor  such  as  geography  ex- 
clusively could  result  in  representation 
by  the  acre.  Such  geographical  repre- 
sentation would  give  Long  Island,  which 
has  a  land  area  of  1,401  square  miles,  al- 
most four  times  tlie  representation  in 
one  house  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature as  New  York  City  itself,  which 
has  an  area  of  365.4  square  miles  and  far 
more  people.  How  absurd  and  unfair 
this  would  be.  But  it  would  be  possible 
under  the  geography  standard  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Using  the  factor  of  political  subdivi- 
sions has  already  gotten  a  great  many 
States  into  trouble  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  Georgia's  county  unit  system,  for 
example,  was  used  to  disenfranchise  the 
citizens  of  Atlanta  by  allowing  them  no 
more  representation  than  other  counties 
received  in  the  Georgia  Legislature.  The 
Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote  deci- 
sion changed  all  that.  The  Dirksen  1- 
man,  10-vote  amendment's  political  sub- 
division criterion  could  reinstate  the 
county  unit  system  in  Georgia. 

Since  the  1-man,  10-vote  amendment 
says  that  population,  geography,  and  po- 
litical subdi\isions  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, there  is  no  reason  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  list  in  inclusive.  Pre- 
sumably, other  standards  could  be  used 
to  insure  effective  representation — of  the 
various  groups  and  interests  making  up 
the  electorate.  A  list  of  some  other  pos- 
sible factors,  for  example,  real  property 
ownership.  degree  of  educational 
achievement,  the  amount  of  the  State's 
taxload  carried  by  a  given  community — 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment opens  the  door  to  any  and  every 
malapportionment  possibility. 

the    NUMBERS     CAME 

According  to  the  language  contained 
In  the  1-man.  10-vote  amendment,  one 
house  is  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  "numbers"  while  the  second  house 
may  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
three  factors,  one  of  which  is  "popu- 
lation." What  significance  does  the  use 
of  the  term  "numbers"  in  one  place  and 
"population"  in  another  have?  Perhaps, 
to  quote  playwright  William  Congreve, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  determined  that 
he  would  sway  this  body  "by  magic  num- 
bers and  persuasive  sound."  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  use  of  "numbers"  in 
one  place  and  "population"  in  another  is 
more  than  a  literary  pecadillo. 


I  strongly  believe  that  by  using  the 
word  "population"  in  conjunction  with 
"geography,  and  political  subdivisions" 
the  Senator  meant  to  refer  to  specific 
populations  within  a  State  as.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Negro  population,  the  Irish 
population,  the  business  or  labor  popu- 
lation. I  am  reinforced  in  this  view  by 
the  words  that  follow  the  three  criteria 
for  the  makeup  of  one  legislative  house : 
"in  order  to  insure  effective  representa- 
tion *  •  •  of  the  various  groups  and  in- 
terests making  up  the  electorate."  Such 
group  interest  representation  could  be 
achieved  by  recognizing  specific  "popula- 
tions" within  the  "jjumbers"  making  up 
the  State  and  referred  to  earlier  in  the 
amendment. 

The  dangers  of  such  special  interest 
representation  in  legislative  bodies  have 
been  outUned  very  ably  by  Senator  Doug- 
las in  his  comments  on  the  1-man,  10- 
votes  amendment.  It  works  against 
compromise  and  toward  the  splintering 
of  parties.  It  accentuates  the  differences 
between  people  rather  than  their  simi- 
larities, their  antagonisms  rather  than 
their  mutual  goals.  It  squares  very 
poorly  with  our  American  concept  of 
government. 

How  does  Senator  Dirksen  propose 
that  the  special  interest  groups  men- 
tioned in  his  amendment  achieve  "effec- 
tive" representation?  We,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  are  often  praised  for  being 
effective  or  blamed  for  being  ineffective 
by  various  groups  within  and  outside  our 
State,  No  one  of  us.  simply  by  virtue  of 
our  being  a  member  of  this,  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  tlie  world,  automati- 
cally becomes  effective.  I  suppose  the 
only  way  to  make  special  interest  groups 
completely  effective  in  a  State  legisla- 
ture is  to  give  their  elected  representa- 
tives the  power  of  the  veto.  I  trust  that 
Senator  Dirksen  would  not  propose  to 
further  accentuate  the  splintering  effect 
his  amendment  would  have  on  the 
American  political  scene  by  giving  each 
special  interest  group  the  power  of  leg- 
islative veto. 

WHO   DESERVES   REPRESENTATION? 

The  Dirksen  1-man,  10-votes  amend- 
ment raises  the  basic  question  of  what 
groups  are  to  be  represented,  and  in 
what  proportions.  Unfortunately,  It  does 
not  answer  these  questions.  Who  de- 
serves representation — Negroes,  whites. 
Italians,  Scandinavians,  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, businessmen,  wage  earners,  taxi 
drivers?  If  we  do  not  iise  a  one-man 
one-vote  basis  for  this  representation, 
what  is  to  be  the  proportion  of  the  vote 
given  to  these  diverse  groups?  These 
are  unanswerable  questions  and  we 
should  not  pass  the  buck  by  saying  "let 
the  people  decide." 

Mr.  President,  Lf  the  people  of  Alabama 
had  been  able  to  decide  what  proportion 
of  the  vote  should  be  given  to  the  Negro 
population  on  the  basis  of  the  State  leg- 
islature's recent  reapportionment  plan, 
they  would  have  decided  to  give  this  seg- 
ment of  the  population  zero  representa- 
tion in  the  State  legislature. 

The  reapportionment  plan  was  re- 
cently stricken  down  by  a  three- judge 
Federal  court  as  unconstitutional  and 
discriminatory  for  this  very  reason.    The 
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plan  would  have  "intentionally  aggre- 
gated predominantly  Negro  counties 
with  predominantly  white  counties  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the  elec- 
tion of  Negroes  to  house  membership"  in 
the  words  of  the  court. 

Under  the  Dirksen  1-man,  10-vote 
amendment,  the  plan  could  not  have  been 
challenged.  It  could  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  Alabama  with  no 
alternative  choice  since  it  apparently 
was  based  on  substantial  equality  of  pop- 
ulation. If  the  people  had  approved  it. 
and  who  would  seriously  say  that  they 
would  have  I'ejected  it  in  an  area  where 
racial  feelings  run  so  high,  it  would  be 
unchallengeable  under  the  Dirksen  1- 
man,  10-vote  amendment.  For  although 
the  amendment  talks  of  representing 
groups  or  interests,  it  makes  no  mention 
of  equal  rights  for  all  men.  regardless  of 
color,  or  race,  or  creed.  It  leaves  this 
choice  up  to  the  people — in  this  case  the 
people  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Birming- 
ham Post- Herald  of  October  4,  comment- 
ing on  this  court  decision  be  included  at 
this  pKJint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

House   Reapportionment   Plan   Rejected   by 
Three-Judce  Panel 
(By  James  Bennett) 

Montgomery.  October  4. — A  three-judge 
Federal  panel,  striking  out  at  racial  over- 
tones in  the  recent  reapportionment  of  the 
legislature  by  lawmakers,  today  declared 
their  plan  to  reshxiffle  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives unconstitutional. 

At  the  same  time,  the  panel,  which  par- 
tially reapportioned  both  houses  in  1962.  up- 
held the  legislatures  reapportionment  plan 
for  the  State  senate. 

In  knocking  out  the  house  reapportion- 
ment plan,  the  judges  charged  lawmakers 
of  deliberately  discriminating  against  Negroes 
and  rearranging  legislative  seats  more  along 
a  court-ordered  population  basis. 

SUBSTITUTES   PLAN 

Substituting  a  plan  of  its  own.  the  court 
ruled  the  legislatures  reapportionment  of 
the  lower  house   'is  clearly  unconstitutional." 

No  change  was  made,  however  In  Jefferson 
County's  new  legislative  lineup  of  7  seats  in 
the  senate  and  20  in  the  house. 

The  court  charged  that  the  legislature 
"intentionally  aggregated  predominantly 
white  counties  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  election  of  Negroes  to  house 
membership"  in  several  south  Alabama 
counties. 

In  handing  down  their  ruling,  Judges 
Daniel  Thomas  of  Mobile  and  Prank  John- 
son and  Richard  Rives  of  Montgomery  said 
the  effect  of  the  legislatures  plans  would  be 
of  "turning  Negro  majorities  Uito  minorities" 
in  areas  entitled  to  'their  own  representa- 
tion." 

The  court  apparently  referred  to  sections 
of  the  bill  which  grouped  counties  with  pre- 
dominantly Negro  populations  large  enough 
for  house  seats  by  themselves  and  with 
neighboring  counties  with  white  majorities 
to  form  multlcounty  districts  with  two  or 
more  representatives. 

"It  would  be  unfortunate  If  Alabama's 
Negroes  were  to  find,  Just  as  they  were  about 
to  achieve  the  right  to  vote,  that  that  right 
had  been  abridged  by  racial  gerrjTnandering," 
it  added. 

In  declaring  the  House  reapportionment 
plan  approved  by  the  legislature  last  month 
unconstitutional,  the  court  charged  it  openly 


Violated  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Although  It  left  the  legislature's  plan  re- 
shuffling the  Senate  Intact,  it  warned  that 
strong  inferences  concerning  the  race  issue 
were  involved  but  that  population  factors 
outweighed  them. 

It  said  the  House  reapportionment  plan 
fell  short  on  population  standards  as  well  as 
racial  considerations. 

It  said  the  bill  set  up  15  districts  which 
deviated  from  the  average  district  size  by 
more  than  15  percent  and  21  districts  by 
more  than  10  percent. 

The  judges  said  Mobile  County  was  en- 
titled by  population  to  10  seats  instead  of  the 
9  It  got  under  the  legislature's  plan. 

Making  the  adjustment,  they  also  in- 
creased Madison  County  from  four  to  five 
seats  and  Tuscaloosa  County  from  three  to 
four. 

Most  of  the  courts  objections  to  the  House 
plan  however,  centered  around  the  race 
issue. 

•The  House  plan  adopted  by  the  all-white 
Alabama  legislature  was  not  conceived  in  a 
vacuum."  it  said.  "If  this  court  ignores  the 
long  history  of  racial  discrimination  in  Ala- 
bama, it  will  prove  that  justice  is  both  blind 
and  deaf." 

"Systematic  and  intentional  dilution  of 
Negro  voting  power  by  racial  gerrymander- 
ing Is  just  as  discriminatory  as  complete  dls- 
enfranchisement  or  total  segregation,"  it 
added. 

In  handing  down  its  rulings,  the  court 
said  Its  plan  for  the  House  and  the  legisla- 
ture's plan  for  the  Senate  would  remain  in 
effect  until  changed  by  the  legislature  after 
the  1970  decennial  census. 

"If  that  session  should  fail  in  its  primary 
responsibility  to  reapportion  both  houses  on 
a  population  basis,  the  State's  citizens  whose 
right  to  vote  may  have  been  impaired  will 
have  a  judicial  remedy  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  it  continued. 

"Thus  it  will  not  be  possible  In  the  future 
for  legislative  malapportionment  to  continue 
for  so  long  a  period." 

In  handing  down  Its  ruling  the  panel 
marked  the  second  time  In  3  years  it  has 
thrown  out  portions  of  legislative  reappor- 
tionment plans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  basic  questions  to  consider  in 
examining  the  Dirksen  1-man,  10- 
votes  resolution  is  what  constitutes  a 
reapportionment  plan  based  "on  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population?"  Before 
the  amendment  is  ratified,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  make  that  decision.  After 
it  is  ratified,  we  are  told  by  the  amend- 
ment that  "the  people  of  the  State"  will 
apportion  the  legislature  by  approving  a 
plan  submitted  by  the  legislature.  The 
courts  would  get  into  the  picture  if  the 
plan  were  "otherwise  submitted."  But 
would  the  courts  decide  whether  or  not 
the  requirement  that  the  voters  must 
have  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  plan  based 
on  "substantial  equality  of  population"  is 
carried  out?  I  do  not  know  and  the 
amendment  does  not  tell  me.  Of  course, 
if  the  courts  were  not  permitted  by  the 
language  of  the  amendment  to  make 
such  a  decision,  the  guarantee  of  a 
chance  to  vote  for  a  plan  based  "on  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population"  would  be 
meaningless.  It  would  not  be  upheld  by 
the  courts. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  tell  from  the 
1-man,  10-vote  amendment  whether  the 
requirement  that  a  malapportionment 
plan  must  Include  "one  house — appor- 
tioned among  the  people  on  the  basis  of 
their  numbers"  is  to  be  enforced  by  the 


courts.  Or  for  that  matter,  whether  the 
requirement  that  one  house  be  based  on 
substantial  equality  of  population  before 

the  State  legislature  approves  a  reap- 
portionment plan  for  submission  to  the 
people  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 
Surely  these  questions  must  be  answered 
by  a  clarification  of  language.  They 
should  have  been  explored  in  hearings 
on  the  resolution. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr.  President,  it  is  only  too  clear  from 
this  brief  analysis  of  the  myriad  of  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Dirksen  resolution 
that  it  can  mean  as  much  or  as  little  as 
those  applying  and  interpreting  it  wish 
it  to  mean.  It  gives  full  scope  to  what- 
ever special  interest  group  or  groups  have 
the  most  power  in  a  State  legislature  at 
a  particular  time.  Far  from  accepting 
the  principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, it  destroys  it. 

I  would  especially  warn  those  who  see 
some  advantage  for  their  special  interest 
group  in  this  legislation  at  the  present 
time  that  in  10  years  the  tables  may  be 
turned.  Although  the  1-man,  10-vote 
amendment  may  have  had  its  genesis  in 
an  attempt  to  help  rural  interests,  it  is  a 
dangerous  instrument  which  can  be  used 
with  a  disregard  for  democratic  princi- 
ples by  any  one  or  a  combination  of 
special  interest  groups. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  BoggsI  who 
recognized  that  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Dirksen  amendment  could  have  been 
turned  against  the  farmer's  interest  and 
the  rural  interest,  when  he  voted  against 
the  Dirksen  amendment  when  it  came  up 
earlier  this  year. 

As  a  State  becomes  more  urbanized, 
the  chances  become  stronger  that  a 
suburban  dominated  legislature  will  dis- 
enfranchise the  very  areas  that  now  are 
attempting  to  disenfranchise  suburban 
voters.  We  must  not  overlook  the  long- 
range  implications  of  this  1-man,  10- 
vote  amendment.  We  must  not  forget 
that  only  once  in  our  Nation's  history 
has  a  constitutional  amendment  been  re- 
pealed. The  Dirksen  amendment,  once 
passed  and  ratified,  is  here  to  stay. 

Exhibit  1 
I  Prom  the  National  Civic  Review,  September 

1965) 

National  Summary:  Apportionment 
AcTivrTY 

The  following  Is  a  State-by-State  summary 
of  the  current  status  of  apportionment: 

Alabama:  On  June  15,  1964,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  Federal  district  court 
action  originating  In  Alabama.  That  de- 
cision was  in  the  famed  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
case,  establishing  that  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

A  legislative  commission  was  established 
in  Alabama  which  reported  back  to  the  1965 
special  session.  (On  October  4  a  three-judge 
district  court  rejected  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature's reapportionment  plan  for  the  Ala- 
bama House  as  unconstitutional  and  dis- 
criminatory against  Negroes.  The  court  Is- 
sued its  own  plan  for  the  house,  but  it  ac- 
cepted the  legislature's  senate  plan.  Both 
plans  will  take  effect  In  the  November  1966 
elections.) 

Alaska:  Although  no  cotirt  case  has  been 
instituted  in  Alaska,  a  State  advisory  re- 
apportionment board  was  convened  and  sub- 
mitted its  proposal  to  the  Governor.  He  is 
responsible  for  reapportionment  under  the 
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Alaska  Constitution  and  Is  expected  to  pro- 
mulgate a  new  districting  law  early  this 
month.  (The  Governor  has  now  promul- 
gated the  new  districting  plan.) 

Arizona:  Tlie  case  of  Klahr  v.  Fannin 
(now  Klahr  v.  Goddard)  resulted  In  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  decision  that  senate  dis- 
tricts were  In  violation  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution but  that  it  was  too  close  to  the 
1964  general  election  for  any  changes  to  be 
made.  In  its  regular  1960  ses.slou,  the  legls- 
liif,u-c  poetponed  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  until  a  special  session  which  was 

convened  in  mid-August.  The  court  has 
refused  to  take  further  action  until  after 
the  special  session  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  (A  senate  plan 
has  been  submitted,  but  it  Is  likely  that  It 
will  be  challenged  since,  by  one  test.  40  per- 
cent Of  the  population  may  elect  a  majority 
of  the  senate  under  It.) 

Arkansas:  Tlie  crise  of  Yanceij  v.  Fabus 
forced  both  houses  of  the  legislature  to  be 
reapportioned  by  the  board  of  apportion- 
ment; it  did  this  on  July  14  of  this  year. 
(Under  Arkansas  law,  reapportionment  is 
not  performed  by  the  legislature.)  Chal- 
lenges to  the  new  plan  for  the  lower  house 
have  been  filed  with  the  Federal  district 
court. 

California:  As  a  result  cf  decisions  in 
Yorty  v.  Jordan  (California  Supreme  Court) 
and  Silver  v.  Jordan  (Federal  di.strlct  court), 
the  State  senate  has  been  ordered  to  reap- 
portion. The  latter  decision  wa.s  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  which  on  June  1,  1965. 
reaffirmed  the  lower  court  order. 

The  legislature  has  been  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  new  plans  and  the  matter  is 
now  back  before  the  courts.  (A  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  was  convened  to  cre- 
ate new  legislative  districts  for  both  houses. 
The  State  supreme  court  gave  them  until 
December  9  to  take  action.  On  October  21. 
the  legislature  passed  plans  reapportioning 
both  houses  on  a  population  basis  which  the 
Governor  said   he   would   approve.) 

Colorado:  Due  to  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  June  15.  1964  {Lucas  v.  Forty- 
fourth  General  Asi^embly)  the  State  was 
ordered  to  reapportion  both  houses.  This 
was  accomplished  in  time  for  the  November 

1964  election. 

Subsequent  litigation  in  both  Federal  and 
State  courts  led  to  a  ruling  that  the  sub- 
districting  of  multimember  counties  was 
in  violation  of  the  State  constitution.     The 

1965  regular  session  of  the  legislature  en- 
acted a  new  apportionment  plan  eliminating 
the  subdistrlcts.  It  will  go  into  effect  with 
the  1966  general  election. 

Connecticut:  Connecticut's  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  reapportioned  as  a  result  of 
Buttenvorth  v.  Dcmpscy.  A  State  constitu- 
tional convention  was  convened  in  early  July 
to  deal  primarily  with  the  problem  of  ap- 
portionment. 

The  temporary  apportionment,  which  will 
go  into  effect  with  the  special  election  this 
November,  cuts  the  size  of  the  Connecticut 
House  of  Representatives  from  294  to  177 
members. 

Delaware:  Tlie  case  of  Roman  v.  Sincock 
was  part  of  the  group  of  cases  decided  in 
June  19G4.  Both  houses  of  the  legislature 
were  reapportioned  in  time  for  the  1964  elec- 
tion. A  challenge  has  subsequently  been 
brought  in  the  Federal  district  court  claim- 
ing that  there  is  still  Inequality  In  the  popu- 
lation of  lower  house  districts  and  that 
gerrymandering  is  also  present. 

Florida:  As  a  result  of  Sobcl  v.  Adams, 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  were  to  be 
reapportioned.  Tlie  regular  session  of  the 
1965  legislature  passed  new  plans  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  Federal  district  court, 
which  has  made  no  ruling  at  this  time. 

Georgia:  Litigation  dating  back  to  1962 
resulted  In  the  reapportionment  first  of  the 
Georgia  Senate  ( Tooth bs  v.  Fortson)  and  later 
the  house  of  representatives,  another  Toombs 


decision.  A  Federal  district  court  has  ruled 
that  the  apportionments  have  not  fully  cona- 
pUed  with  the  law  but  has  allowed  elections 
to  take  place,  A  new  apportionment  must 
be  adopted  in  time  for  the  1968  election. 
Hawaii:  As  a  result  of  the  case  of  Holt  v. 
Richardsor,,  both  houses  of  the  Hawaii  Legis- 
lature must  be  reapportioned.  The  Fed- 
eral district  court,  dissatisfied  with  action 
taken  by  the  legislature,  has  ordered  that  a 
constitutional  convention  be  called  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  time  for  the  November 
1960  election. 

Idaho:  Both  houses  of  the  legislature  have 
been  reapportioned  by  the  1965  legislature 
due  to  Heame  v.  Smylie.  A  challenge  has 
been  brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  that  case, 
claiming  the  apportionment  does  not  con- 
form to  the  roquiiements  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.. 

Illinois:  Under  orders  to  reapportion  both 
houses,  the  Illinois  Legislature  again  reached 
a  deadlock  (see  p.  417).  The  State  court  Is 
expected  to  draw  new  senate  lines.  An  at- 
large  election  for  the  house  of  representa- 
tives could  result  if  a  commission  appointed 
to  do  the  job  fails  to  reach  agreement,  as 
happened  In  1964.  (The  Illinois  Supreme 
Court   has   drawn    new   senate   lines.) 

Indiana:  A  1963  reapportionment  act  was 
held  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  the  cases  of  Stout  v.  Bottorff  and  Grills 
v.  Branigin.  A  new  apportionment  passed 
by  the  1965  session  of  the  legislature  was 
cUallengcd  by  the  plaintiff  In  the  GrUls 
case.  The  court  struck  down  the  legisla- 
ture's plans  and  a  special  session  was  con- 
vened m  October.  Little  difficulty  is  ex- 
pected In  getting  a  new,  acceptable  plan. 

Iowa:  A  temporary  reapportionment  plan 
was  used  in  last  November's  election  as  a 
result  of  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Davis  v. 
Synhorst.  The  court  allowed  the  temporary 
plan  for  that  election  but  ordered  that  a  new 
one  be  adopted  by  the  1965  legislature. 

Kansas:  Although  some  reapportionment 
took  place  in  the  State  during  the  early 
1960's  as  a  result  of  Harris  v.  Sha7inihan,  the 
State  constitutional  provision  guaranteeing 
each  county  at  least  one  member  in  the 
house  of  representatives  was  still  in  effect. 
A  challenge  to  this  provision  was  brought  in 
the  case  of  Long  v.  Anderson,  as  yet  unde- 
cided  by   the  Federal  district  court. 

Louisiana:  Partial  reapportionment  took 
place  during  1963  but  a  suit  has  recently 
been  filed  (Bannister  v.  Davis)  to  force  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  senate. 

Maine:  No  court  case  has  been  fi^led  in 
this  state  but,  minor  adjustments  were  made 
In  the  house  of  representatives  as  a  result 
of  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1962.  No  action  has  been  taken 
on  senate  redistricting. 

Maryland:  One  of  the  supreme  court  de- 
cisions on  June  15.  1964.  was  on  Maryland 
Committee  for  Fair  Representation  v.  Tawes. 
As  a  result,  both  houses  in  the  Maryland 
Legislature  must  be  reapportioned  in  time 
for  tht  1966  primary  election  (In  its 
regular  1963  session  the  general  assembly 
considered  a  single  bill  proposing  reap- 
portionment plans  for  both  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  delegates.  The  house  of 
delegates  agreed  to  the  bUl,  but  the  senate 
refused  to  approve  a  plan  of  reapportion- 
ment for  the  senate.  So  while  the  bill 
failed,  only  the  senate  lines  are  at  issue. 
Tlie  Governor  convened  a  special  session  of 
the  general  assembly  for  October  11  to 
again  consider  reapportionment.  On  Octo- 
ber 21  the  legislature,  at  the  insistence  of 
the  .senate,  enacted  two  reapportionment 
plans  and  left  the  choice  between  them  to 
the  Governor  or  the  courts.  The  State  at- 
torney general  has  stated  that  the  second 
plan,  increasing  the  membership  from  29 
to  53  and  guaranteeing  each  county  1 
senator,  will  not  meet  the  court's  stand- 
ards, but  that  the  other  plan  will.) 


Massachusetts:  Since  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  were  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population  InitiaUy,  Massachusetts  has  en- 
countered no  legal  difficulties  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Michigan:  Immediately  following  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Reynolds  decision,  the  State 
supreme  court  ruled  that  the  newly  adopted 
apportionment  for  the  Senate  was  Invalid. 
It  had  been  challenged  in  the  case  of  Scholle 
V.  Hare.  A  new  apportionment  w£is  adopted 
by  the  apportionment  commission  in  time 
for  xise  in  the  1964  election.  A  subsequent 
suit  has  been  filed  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  State  supreme  court  on  the  issue  of 
gerrymandering . 

Minnesota:  In  a  decision  on  Honsey  v. 
Donovan,  a  Federal  district  court  invalidated 
the  legislative  apportionment  and  ordered 
the  next  legislature  to  take  action.  The  1965 
session  passed  new  plans,  which,  however,  <» 
were  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  The  entire 
issue  is  thus  back  in  the  courts  once  more. 
Mississippi:  Reapportionment  took  place 
as  a  result  of  the  case  of  Fortner  v.  Barneit. 
Although  it  has  not  been  legally  challenged, 
it  preceded  the  Reynolds  decision,  and  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  it  fully  com- 
piles with  the  standards  set  forth  In  that 
ruling.  (The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  filed  a  suit  In  mid-October  challenging 
apportionment  of  legislative  and  U.S.  House 
districts.) 

Missouri:  In  response  to  a  Federal  court 
order  in  the  case  of  Jonas  v.  Hearnes,  the 
house  of  representatives  has  been  reappor- 
tioned and  action  is  being  carried  forward  on  , 
redistrlctlng  the  State  senate.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  an  expansion 
of  the  lower  house  to  168  members  was  de- 
feated last  month  in  a  special  election.  A 
new  house  apportionment  plan  must  now 
be  devised.  (The  situation  is  still  fluid  with 
the  possibiUty  of  a  special  session  strong. 
The  Governor  wants  the  legislature  to  em- 
power the  commission  to  create  districts  for 
the  house.  A  commission  has  already  created 
new  senate  districts.) 

Montana:  Both  houses  of  the  Montana 
Legislature  have  been  declared  invalidly  ap- 
portioned (Herweg  v.  Thirty-ninth  Legisla- 
tive Assembly).  This  year's  legislative  ses- 
sion reapportioned  both  houses  in  July.  The 
plans  have  been  affirmed  by  the  court  and 
an  order  putting  them  Into  effect  was  issued 

August  8. 

Nebraska :  The  only  unicameral  State  legis- 
lattu-e  In  the  country  was  ordered  to  re- 
apportion itself  (League  of  Nebraska  Munici- 
palities v.  Marsh)  but  the  newly  adopted 
apportionment,  which  had  thus  been  declared 
Invalid,  was  allowed  to  be  used  in  last  No- 
vember's election.  A  new  plan  was  adopted 
this  year  in  late  March  which  increased  the 
size  of  the  legislature  to  50  members,  with 
seats  being  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis.  County  lines  were  rigidly  observed, 
however,  and  population  variations  were  de- 
clared to  be  still  too  large  by  the  Federal 
district  court  so  further  action  will  be  neces- 
sary. (A  new  statute  was  adopted  in  August 
apparently  acceptable.) 

Nevada:  Although  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  study  reap- 
portionment and  a  suit  had  been  filed  in  the 
Federal  district  court  (Dungan  v.  Sawyer). 
the  State  legislature  adjourned  without  tak- 
ing any  action.  (The  Federal  court  has  given 
the  legislature  to  October  30  to  act,  and  it 
convened  on  October  25.) 

New  Hampshire:  A  State  constitutional 
convention  revised  the  apportionment  of 
both  houses,  removing  a  provision  granting 
each  town  representation  at  least  once  every 
10  years  in  the  house  of  representatives;  it 
also  changed  the  senate  apportionment  from 
a  basis  of  direct  taxes  paid  to  population. 
Tlie  1965  legislature  completed  action  on 
redistricting. 

New  Jersey:  The  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Jackman  v.  Bodine, 
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ruled  that  both  houses  of  the  State  legis- 
lature were  in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. The  apportionment  of  the  lower 
house  (the  assembly)  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  use  In  this  November's  election  but  a 
temporary  plan  was  adopted  for  the  State 
senate,  expanding  it  from  21  to  29  members. 
A  constitutional  convention  is  to  be  held  in 
March  1966  to  create  new  provisions  gov- 
erning the  apportionment  of  both  houses. 

New  Mexico:  As  a  result  of  Cargo  v.  Camp- 
hell,  the  house  of  representatives  was  ap- 
portioned prior  to  the  Reynolds  decision.  An 
attempt  to  provide  weighted  voting  at  that 
lime  was  declared  invalid. 

Further  litigation  in  the  Cargo  case  re- 
sulted in  a  ruling  that  apportionment  of 
both   houses   of   the   legislature   was   invalid. 

A  new  plan  was  adopted  by  the  1965  leg- 
islature. It  would  expand  the  senate  from 
32  to  37  members  and  use  a  weighted  vote 
system  that  would  provide  a  total  of  509 
votes,  distributed  among  the  senators  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  their  districts. 
Membership  in  the  house  was  reduced  from 
77  to  70  seats  and  districting  was  done  on 
a  population  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  a  constitutional  amend- 
nieut  was  adopted  which  would  permit  the 
use  of  weighted  voting;  it  will  be  voted  upon 
in  a  special  election  later  this  month.  Suit 
has  been  brought  to  Invalidate  the  weighted 
voting  proposal.  (The  voters  rejected  the 
constitutional  amendment.  The  Court  has 
voided  the  senate  plan  and  has  given  the 
legislature  until  March  1.  1966.  to  act.) 

New  York:  After  much  litigation,  primar- 
ily In  WMCA  v.  Lomenz.o.  reapportionment 
plans  were  passed  by  a  special  lame-duck 
session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  last  De- 
cember. One  of  the  plans  adopted  will  be 
utilized  in  a  special  legislative  election  to  be 
held  this  November.  After  that,  new  dis- 
tricts must  be  created  by  the  1966  legisla- 
tiu-e. 

North  Carolina:  No  litigation  has  been 
instituted  but.  in  November  1962,  voters  re- 
jected a  '•little  Federal  plan'  amendment 
regarding  the  State  senate,  which  was  then 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population. 
(A  suit  has  now  been  filed,  t 

North  Dakota:  As  a  result  of  long-standing 
litigation  (Lien  v.  Satfire  and  Paulson  v. 
Meier).  North  Dakota  apportioned  both 
houses  of  its  legislature  in  the  1965  regular 
session.  The  senate  was  expanded  in  mem- 
bership from  49  to  53  members  while  the 
house  was  reduced  from  109  to  106  members. 
(On  August  13.  the  Federal  court  invalidated 
the  1965  apportionment  act  and  ordered 
into  effect  its  own  plan.) 

Ohio:  The  consolidated  case  of  Nolan  v. 
Rhodes  and  Sire  v.  Ellis  resulted  in  the  in- 


validation  of  the  Hanna  amendment  which 
provided  that  each  county  in  Ohio  was  to 
receive  at  least  one  seat  In  the  house  of 
representatives.  A  special  session  of  the  leg- 
islature approved  an  apportionment  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  and  svib- 
mitted  it  to  the  voters;  it,  however,  was 
defeated  In  a  special  election  on  May  4  of 
this  year.  The  problem  is  now  back  before 
the  legislature,  with  the  Federal  district 
court  retaining  jurisdiction  if  adequate  relief 
is  not  obtained.  (After  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment the  legislatiu-e  was  unable  to  come  tip 
with  a  new  plan  and  the  Federal  court  has 
now  ordered  all  parties  to  submit  plans  for 
both  houses  and  it  will  select  a  temporary 
plan.  Previously  this  same  court  had  held 
only  that  the  heu-se  was  malapportioned; 
now  It  says  both  plans  are  inadequate.) 

Oklahoma:  Scene  of  some  of  the  most 
extensive  litigation  in  the  entire  coiuitry 
{Moss  v.  Burkhart,  Williams  v.  Moss.  Okla- 
homa Farm  Bureau  v.  Moss  and  Baldwin  v. 
Moss),  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  was  redis- 
trlcted  on  orders  of  the  Federal  district  court. 
It  appointed  a  master  who  devised  the  plan 
used  in  the  November  1964  election. 

Pennsylvania:  Tlie  legislature  is  luider 
orders  to  reapportion  in  time  for  the  1966 
general  election  (Drew  v.  Scranton  and 
Butcher  v.  Blo07n) .  The  legislature  is  still 
in  session  and  has  yet  to  reach  agreement. 
(The  State  supreme  court  has  now  indi- 
cated that  it  will  reapportion  the  legislature.) 

Rhode  Island:  A  special  census  has  been 
ordered  and  a  15-member  legislature  com- 
mission appointed  to  stipervise  the  census 
and  draft  a  temporary  reapportionment  plan 
for  use  in  the  1966  election.  A  constitutional 
convention  is  in  progress  and  Is  expected 
to  recommend  permanent  apportionment 
standards. 

South  Carolina :  No  legal  action  has  been 
filed  but  a  special  legislative  commission 
has  been  appointed  to  study  the  apportion- 
ment problem. 

South  Dakota:  Although  no  suit  was  filed, 
the  1965  legislature  completed  reapportion- 
ment of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

Tennessee:  Site  of  the  original  reappor- 
tionment case.  Baker  v.  Carr,  its  legislature 
passed  several  apportionment  plans  which 
were  either  struck  down  or  modified  by  the 
Federal  district  court.  A  special  session 
of  the  1965  legislature  was  finally  able  to 
pass  legislation  reapportioning  both  houses. 
(These  plans  now  before  courts.) 

Texas:  As  a  result  of  the  case,  Kilgarlin  v. 
Martin,  the  1965  legislature  was  required  to 
reapportion  both  houses.  Its  legislation  is 
the  subject  of  further  litigation  as  a  result 
of  the  manner  in  which  Dallas  County  was 
made   into  a  multimember  district  whereas 


Harris  County  (Houston)  was  allowed  to  be 
subdivided  along  congressional  district  lines. 
(Voters  defeated  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  increase  senate  membership 
from  31  to  39  on  September  7.  The  proposal 
had  been  offered  to  preserve  a  number  of 
rural  seats  lost  in  the  1965  districting.) 

Utah:  A  Federal  district  court  ordered  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  legislature  in 
Petuskey  v.  Clyde.  During  the  regular  1965 
session,  the  legislature  enacted  new  plans, 
effective  with  the  1966  election. 

Vermont:  Both  houses  of  the  legislature 
were  reapportioned  as  a  result  of  Parsons  v. 
Buckley  and  Buckley  v.  Hoff.  Only  minor 
adjustments  were  necessary  in  the  senate 
but  membership  of  the  lower  house  was  cut 
from  246   to   150. 

Virginia:  One  of  those  States  whose  ap- 
portionments were  declared  invalid  on  June 
15,  1964  [Mann  v.  Davis),  Virginia  has  reap- 
portioned both  houses  of  its  legislature. 
Further  litigation  is  pending  on  the  crea- 
tion of  multimember  districts  in  Henrico 
County  and  Richmond.  (The  district  court 
sustained  legislature's  plan  with  a  minor 
change,  but  Henrico  County  voters  have  filed 
an  appeal  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.) 

Washington :  As  a  result  of  court  action 
in  the  case  of  Meyers  v.  Thigpen,  both  houses 
were  ordered  reapportioned  and  a  new  plan 
was  enacted  in  February  1965;  it  was  later 
approved  by  a  Federal  district  court. 

West  Virginia:  Following  the  1962  Baker 
decision,  litigation  (County  Court  of  Kana- 
jvha  County  v.  Carson)  was  instituted  which 
resulted  in  a  court  order  requiring  that  the 
legislature  comply  with  State  constitutional 
provisions  for  a  population-based  apportion- 
ment for  both  houses.  Action  was  com- 
pleted in  time  for  use  of  the  new  districts 
in  the  1964  election. 

Wisconsin:  One  month  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  the  Alabama  case  of 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  decided  Reynolds  v.  Zimmerman  (there 
is  no  relationship  between  the  two  Reyn- 
olds). The  State  supreme  court  reappor- 
tioned both  houses  essentially  along  the  lines 
of  an  apportionment  plan  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature but  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Wyoming:  In  response  to  a  Federal  district 
court  decision  in  the  consolidated  case  of 
Schaefer  v.  Thomson  and  Whitehead  v.  Gage, 
the  hovise  of  representatives  has  been  reap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  population.  Tlie 
senate  apportionment,  however,  has  been 
declared  to  be  still  unconstitutional,  and 
the  1965  legislature  adjourned  without  tak- 
ing action  to  solve  this  problem.  (The  Fed- 
eral court  reapportioned  the  senate  in 
October.) 


E.\HIBIT   2 
PkoguE'Ss  i.v  ,<r.\TE  Legislative  Ai'p<iktio.nme.nt 

[Tlio  nio.uuri-inents  ufc'l  rirp  tlie  2  most  Tivored  l>v  the  courts  anil  most  con)niciitator.5.  TIiP  ratio  of  the  most  iwpulato'l  to  least  |iopiilati'»l  disitrk-t  fL:S  (D) 
is  an  exprf>>ion  of  tlie  figure  ol^tained  bv  divi'ling  tlie  "population  of  tin-  least  populated  district  into  tlie  population  of  tlic  iiio.^t  iK)piilated  district,  witli  the  licnre 
set  down  in  relation  to  1.  The  clectorafpercentage  is  derived  by  ranking  tlie  di.-nricts  from  lea.st  populated  to  iiio.st  populated  and  totaling  the  population  from  tlio 
yinallest  end  until  there  is  included  a  iiuiiil«c-r  of  logi.slators  equal  to  1  more  than  half  of  the  legislative  l>ody,  and  divi<hng  the  total  .Stat*  iKipiilation  into  it.  Tliis 
figure  is  then  faid  to  1*  the  theoretical  p-.-rceiitagf  able  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  Ixxly.  A  perfectly  apportioned  body  \voul<l  theoretically  have  a  ratio  of  1:1  and  an 
electoral  percent.tge  of  .51  percent.] 

Table  .\. — Apportionment  of  Slate  legislatures  as  of  Jan.  1,  106.5,  and  l.'f65  apportionments 


Ratio  (L:S  0)) 

Electoral  percentage 

Ratio  (L:S  fl)) 

Electoral  percentage 

State 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

House 

P*rre/i< 

Percdit 

Pfrcfnt 

Ptrcriit 

Alabama 

AWka 

ft  1) 

4  7 

■27.6 

;17.9 

40. 7 

47.  R 

19.1 

2.4 

3.V3 

47.3 

51.0 

Arizona 

H.VK 

.V3 

12.8 

40.0 

40.0 

Arkan.sa.« 

■-'.3 

ti.4 

43.8 

33.3 

ralifomia -- 

422.  .I 

4.2 

10.7 

44.7 

folorafio 

1.4 

1. 7 

.10.0 

.V).  0 

1.40 

i.rj 

47.  h 

4)'!  H 

f'onnt-ciicut  ' 

s.  1 

424. 1 

32.0 

12. 1) 

l.r,2 

2.10 

47.9 

iS.s 

IVlaware-' 

(«) 

(5) 

.S2.  0 

4.5.0 

- 

Floriila 

20.4 

23.3 

1.V2 

2»>.9 

J.53 

4.00 

46.4 

41,  i; 

(ieorgia  ' 

Hawaii 

1  8 

98  8 

48  2 

T'  2 

2.00 

42. 3 

7.S 

10-2.1 

10.  G 

4.7 

11.3 

4.7 

18.1 
16.6 
28.7 

38.4 
44.2 
39.9 

idaiio«rm"rr""r""""""r"rrir"ri.i 

<») 

1.47 

(•) 

47.9 

Iliinoi.q 

.S<-e  f«otnot<-s  at  <-n<l  of  table. 
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ITlic  tiiPi«.sur('nieiit.s  used  arc  tlie  2  most  favored  by  the  courts  and  most  commontators.    The  ratio  of  the  most  populated  to  least  populated  district  (^L:S  (V)) 
ire  olitaincd  by  dividing  (■ 
S4't  dowii  In  relation  to  1.     The  electoral  |)ercentaRe 


s  an  exi>ression  of  the  ligiire  obtained  by  dividing  tlie  iwpulatlon  of  the  least  populated  district  into  the  population  of  the  most  populated  district,  with  the  figun' 
I  down  In  relation  to  1.  The  electoral  |)crcentaRe  Is  derived  by  ranking  the  districts  from  least  i>opulated  to  most  populated  and  totaling  the  population  from  the 
lallest  end  until  there  i.s  included  a  nunilH-r  of  legislators  equal  to  1  more  than  half  of  the  legislative  body,  and  dividing  the  total  State  population  into  it.     This 


ligiire  is  llien  said  to  l>c  the  theoretical  jiercentage  able  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  Ixidy. 
electoral  percentage  of  51  iierccnt.) 


A  i>erfectly  aj>ix>rtioned  iKxly  would  theoretically  have  a  ratio  of  1:1  and  an 


Table  A. — Apporlionmcnt  of  State  legislatures  as  of  Jan.  1,  1965,  and  1965  apportionments — Con 

tinucfl 

Klectoml  i 

Slate 

Ratio  {L:S  (1)) 

Electoral  percentage 

Ratio  (L:S  (1)) 

XTCtiitape 

Senate 

House 

Sciiale 

lloil;>e 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

House 

2.6 
3.2 
1.2 
1.9 
N.  0 
•2.  « 

31.8 
•2.3 

1.01 
3.S 
S.9 
1.7 

8S.  4 

1.7 

•223.  6 

2.0 

19.0 

i:i9.9 

3.9 

2.3 

K.g 

2.2 

2.S 
2.  7 
9<1.  9 
25.  1 
4.3 
1.6 
8.4 
f..9 
.V.l 
2.6 
7.3 
2.0 
1.4 
9.8 

2.2 
'2.2 

28.7 
2.0 
8.3 
3.7 
6.8 
(•) 

1.17 

11.9 
7.4 

13.  .'■. 

14.0 

Percent              Perci  iit 

40.  r>                     47.  6 

1.38 
1.71 

1.41 
■2.23 

Percent 

49.4 
45.1 

Pircoit 

4H.  1 

3X.9 
»).  1 
46.  ti 
3:{.  n 

441.0 
14.2 
44.(1 

44.8 
19.4 
44.8 
33.1 
39.7 
42.3 
45.0 

41.8 

1 

1 1 :  :: :: 

Miiino 

.. 

\1-irvlftlicl 

Massuliusi'tls 

52.  0                     52.  0 

40.1 
37.4 

34.5 

41.2 

i 

iVli*iSf>iiri  *                                                                                     _   -   - 

47. 8                     20. 3 

L34 

.S2.0 
46.0 
47.9 

48.2 

16.1 
43.9 
8.0 
45.3 
19.0 
14.0 
36.9 
47.6 
31.9 

36.6 

29.'i' 

43.9 
46.5 
42.0 
34.7 
27.1 
40.9 
•29.4 
49.0 
48.1 
42.7 
46.5 
46.0 
\is.  6 
39.7 
38.7 

:«.o 

11.9 
4a5 
35.3 

46.2 

40.0 

Ncltnuska  ' 

1.57 

\l*Vil(lil 

•22. 1 

2-22. 4 

3.0 

8.ti 
20. 9 
18.0 

3  2 

Nrw  Ittmipshlre L- - 

1.20 

1.61 

30.80 

1.15 

2.20 

52.6 
47.0 
19.9 
49.4 

45.2 

New  Mexico  • 
.Viw  York  '» 
North  Carolin 
N'orlh  l.)akota 

1 — 

1.74 
1.21 

47.4 
49.3 

„ 

li                   "                                         

1.39 

1.39 

47.1 

47.1 

Ohio 

14.2  1                 44.8 

2.1 

18.0 

39.0 

3.4 

4.7 

3!T 

■27.8 
1,'180.4 
4.4 
4.6 
2.4 
2.4 
2.6 

49.0 
47.8 
43.4 
18.1 
•23.3 
38.4 
44.  .-i 
311. 3 
■25.  0 
47.0 
41.1 
33.0 
4<i.7 

rcnnsylvaiiia, 
Rhode  Island. 
.South  Carolin 
Sonlli  Dakota 
Tennosst^c  i-    J 

1.39 
1.33 
\.S,\ 
1.75 
1.60 
1.40 
1.45 

i.40 
1.4.'i 
1.31 
1.15 
1.30 
1.76 
1.61 

47.1 
48.4 
49.4 
44.5 
48.8 
48.0 
47.6 

46.7 

48.0 

47.0 

I'tah  u 

\rrmont  ".-. 
Virginia  ''... 
Washington  "''_ 
West  \irgini.i 
Wisconsin . . 

47.6 
48.7 
47.7 
46.7 



48.4  1                 45.4 
24.1  '                  46.5 



50^6' 

1 

'  ronnocticut:  Apiirovo«l  without  cliallenpe  by  Federal  court. 

:  Delaware:  Figures  for  Delaware  are  in  di.spute;  it  is  rx|>ecte<l  that  Federal  court 

action  will  clarify  matters. 

>  Not  available. 

*  ( ieorgia:  Moth  hoiisi'  and  .senate  invalid  but  may  use  for  1967  session:  must  reappor- 
tion before  IWS.  KkK'lions  have  already  lurn  conducted  under  new  house  apportion- 
ment. 

»  Idaho:  Senate  ai)|>ortioMinent  still  ba.sed  on  1  nienilH'r  per  county. 

«  Mis.souri:  Senate  w  ill  1k'  apiKirlioned  by  a  commisjiioii;  house  plan  deiiendent  uiwii 
voter  approval  of  constitutional  amendment. 

'Nebraska:  Disapproveil  by  Federal  court. 

'  New  Jersey:  Approved  as  temporary  inea.-ure  for  19»">5  elections:  must  reapportion 
both  hou.scs  in  V.w*,. 


'  New  Mexico:  Weighting  of  senate  votes  dependent  ui)on  voter  approval  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

10  New  York:  Ai)!iroved  as  temporary  measure  by  Federal  court;  must  re£4)portion 
ill  1966. 

"  North  Dakota:  l>isai)proved  by  Federal  court. 

'•!  Tennessee:  Statistics  ba.sed  on  population  21  years  and  older. 

"  Vtah:  Approved  by  Federal  court. 

'<  Vermont:  Approved  by  Federal  court;  house  statistics  based  on  registered  voters 
rather  than  total  population. 

"  Virginia:  Approved  by  Federal  court. 

"  Washington:  Approved  w  itliout  challenge  by  Federal  court. 

Source:  Library  of  I'onpres.s,  Legislative  Reftrence  Service,  Aug.  12.  1965. 


Table  B. — Apportionment  of  State  senates,  as  of  Baker  v.  Carr 


State 


Year 
last  up- 

por- 
tioiicd 


.Vveragc 
district 


Largest 
district 


.Mabamn 

1906 

WtS,  278 

^•}4.864 

Alaska I 

1961 

11,308 

88,021 

.\ri/.ona L 

1953 

4<i,506 

331.  755 

Arkansas ,. 

1956 

51,036 

80,993 

California    ..^ 

1930 

39-.',  930 

6,038,771 

Colorado.     .. 

1953 

.50,  113 

127.  .520 

( 'onnecticut.. 

1903 

70, 4-23 

175,940 

Delaware 

1897 

•26. 193 

70,000 

Florida 

1945 

i:«).304 

935,047 

(icorvia 

1946 

73,021 

656, 3-26 

Hawaii..* 

1959 

•25,311 

63, 620 

( Hegistcred, voters). 

(8.08^2) 

(14.  790) 

Idaho J. 

Illinois 

iwi 

15,163 

93,460 

19.55 

173,812 

56.5.300 

Indiana i 

19'21 

93.250 

171.089 

Iowa 1 

1961 

65,110 

•2fH-..314 

Kansiis , 

1947 

54.465 

343,  -231 

Kentucky..    ,      

1942 

79.9.51 

131,906 

l.ouisiuna  

1921 

83, 513 

248, 427 

Maine - 

Maryland 

1961 

•28,  ,508 

45,687 

1867 

106, 9-20 

492, 428 

AhLs.sachusetts. 

196U 

128, 714 

199. 107 

( l<egal  voters) 

(62, 765) 

(68,053) 

Michigan 

10.53 

200,082 

690,250 

Minnesota..,.. 

1050 

50,953 

99,446 

M  ississippi 

1016 

44.452 

126,6ff2 

Smallest 
district 


Ratio 
L:S 


1.5,417 

4,603 

3,868 

35,983 

14,  ^iH 

17. 481 

•26,  297 

4,177 

9,  .543 

13,050 

8,517 

(3, 390) 

915 

.53.600 

39,011 

■29,696 

lti.083 

45, 122 

31, 179 

16, 14<i 

15.481 

86, 355 

(.53,957) 

65,806 

26,468 

14,314 


41.2:1 

19.1:1 

8,5.8:1 

2.3:1 

422.5:1 

7.3:1 

6.7:1 

16.8:1 

98.0:1 

4-2.6:1 

7.5:1 

(4.4:1) 

102. 1:1 

10.6:1 

4.4:1 

9  0:1 

21.3:1 

2.9:1 

8.0:1 

'2.8:1 

31.8:1 

2.3:1 

(1.3:1) 

12.4:1 

3.8:1 

8.8:1 


Electoral 
percent- 
age 


2.5.1 
3.5.3 
12.8 
43.8 
10.7 
•29.8 
33.4 
22.  0 
1-2.0 
'22.  6 
18.1 
(■23.  4) 
16.  6 
•28.7 
40.4 
36.2 
26.8 
42. 0 
33.0 
40.0 
14.2 
44.6 
(.50.  8) 
29.0 
40.1 
34.6 


State 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Uampsliire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York _. 

Norl  h  (Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Uklaiioiua 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Year 

last  ap- 

I)or- 
tioncd 


1961 
1961 
1935 
1961 
1961 
1779 
1955 
1953 
1941 
196t) 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1921 
1960 
1895 
1061 
1901 
1961 
10.55 
1041 
1952 
1957 
1951 
1051 
1933 


Average 
district 


Largest 
district 


Smallest 
district 


Ratio 

L:S 


127,  0.53 
1-2,049 
32, 8  >2 
16.  781 
25,  288 

288.894 
■29, 719 

287, 6-26 
91,123 
12.907 

288.073 
52, 916 
.58,956 

2-26.  387 
18.684 
61,  796 
19.  443 

108.093 

309.  0'22 
35. 625 
1-2,996 
99, 124 
68,  ■2-29 
68,138 
119,780 
1-2.  225 


15.5,683 

79. 016 

61.  757 
127, 016 

41, 457 
923,  645 
•262, 199 
425,  276 
272.111 

42,041 
439.000 
346.038 

73.962 
553. 1,54 

47,080 
210, 382 

43,287 
237.905 
,  '243. 158 

64.760 

18.606 
•285.194 
146, 180 
2.5-2, 9-25 
208,343 

30,074 


96,477 

894 

18, 824 

568 

15,829 

48,555 

1,874 

190,343 

45,031 

4,698 

2^28,000 

13. 125 

29,917 

.51,793 

10!039 

39.727 

147, 454 

9,408 

2,0-27 

51, 637 

20,0-23 

74.384 

74,203 

3,062 


1.6:1 

88.4:1 

2.7:1 

223.6:1 

2.6:1 

19.0:1 

139.9:1 

2.2:1 

6.0:1 

8.9:1 

1.9:1 

26.4:1 

2.5:1 

10.7:1 

96.9:1 

•25.1:1 

4.3:1 

6.0:1 

8.4:1 

6.9:1 

6.4:1 

5.5:1 

7.3:1 

3.4:1 

Z8:l 

0.8:1 


Electoral 
percent- 
age 


47.7 

16.  1 
36.6 
8.0 
4.5.3 
19.0 
14.0 
36.9 
36.9 
31.9 
41.0 
•24.  5 
47.  s 
33.1 
is  1 
•23.  3 
38.3 
26.9 
30.3 
21.3 
47.0 
37.7 
33.9 
46.7 
46.0 
26.9 


Source:  Johnny  H.  Killian,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
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October  22,  1905 


state 


Alulnima 

Alaska 

Ari7oiia 

Ark:liis;is 

California 

Colorado. 

CoimtH^ticut 

IH'lawaro 

Kloriila 

<  icorgia 

Hawaii 

(Rogisicnd  voters)  ' 

Maho 

Illinois 

Iiitlianu.. "" 


Avfr;jpc 
district 


Largest     SniiUlest 
district      district 


lo  wa . 

ICans;ts 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marjhind,. 
>Iass;ieliiisetts. 
( Legal  voters, 

Mlehiiran 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


19^) 


3»),  818 

104.  707 

.^  t>45 

e.  (i05 

10, 277 

30.4:18 

17.863 

31.  (W6 

VX>.  4ti5 

300. 191 

lf>,  <J»4 

la.  'm 

8,«23 

81. 08!) 

\2.  7S1 

5>«.  -ns 

.V-'.  IJJ 

3I1.C.S2 

19. 235 

185.  442 

1.',  407 

23,  7711 

(3.  ytVJ) 

(4,»'.7!0 

10.  .'■.'.H) 

15.57C. 

r^»\.  <*.'>ti 

100.  2(M1 

4ti.  fij.i 

79.  .-kW 

2.5. 532 

i:i3. 1,57 

17.42S 

tVs,  t'i40 

30,3S2 

07,  789 

3l,lllt> 

12<  1.20.5 

ti.tlS 

13. 102 

29.  21)0 

82,071 

21.452 

49. 47S 

( 10,  4<i2) 

(14,412) 

71, 120 

i;«.  2lks 

2t>,  (kU) 

99, 44)1 

15,5,W 

59.542 

Ratio 
L:S 


«.73l 
2,945 
6,754 
4.927 

72, 10.5 
7. 8C.7 

191 
1.).43 
2.  8)VS 
1.870 
5.030 
(2.2.57) 
915 
34.433 
14.804 
7.910 
2,009^ 
ll..'if!4 
0.909 
2,  ,194 
0,541   I 
3,5.59  ; 
(1,881)' 
34.00«  ; 
8.;i43 
3.576 


l.'i.fi:! 

2.  2: 1 

.5.3:1 

fi.4:l 

4.2:1 

8.  1:1 

2:1 

4:1 

7:1 

8:1 

7:1 

1:1) 

0:1 

7:1 

5.  4 : 1 

10.8:1 

33.2:1 

0.0:1 

17.4:1 

5.5:1 

12.5:1 

1,3.9:1 

(7.7:1) 

4.0:1   I 

11.9:1   I 

10.7:1   ! 


424 

3.5, 

108. 

98. 
4 

(-'. 

17 

4. 


Electoral 

j)er«Mit- 

•ge 


2.5.  7 
47.7 
4<i.  0 
33.3 
44.7 
32.  1 
12.  0 
18.  5 
14.7 
22  *' 

;k4 

(40.  5) 
32.  7 
,39.  9 
34.8 
20.9 
18.  5 
.34.  1 
34.1 
39.  7 
25.  3 
45.  3 
(40.  1) 
44.0 
.•«.5 
■2<.t.  1 


Slate 


Mi.ssouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

NevHda 

New  Ilaiiipsliirc. 

N'ew  Jersey 

N'ew  Mexico 

Mew  York 
North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota 

»)liio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

I'enn.svlvania.... 

Rh.vie  Islaiul 

Soul!)  Carolina. - 
.''outli  Dakota.... 

Tfjines-s*"* 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ^_. 

Wyoming T.. 


Year 
last  ap- 
por- 
tioned 


1 901 
1901 


Average 
district 


Ji':  .502 
7.178 


Largest 
district 


JSource:  Joliiiny  H.  KilliiDi.  LeBi.<btive  Refen-nce  .<ervic\ 

K\  111  BIT   ;] 
*"*''"^"*^  'V  '■^'lohlion  foi-  Xaliorial  ( 'o„,lltulionul  Conn  nl ion  on 


1961 

7,  710 

lUOl 

1,517 

i9«;i 

11)1,113 

ia55 

14.394 

19.53 

111.882 

1901 

37.  9«i8 

1901 

.5.  499 

1901 

7(1,  S  JO 

1951 

19.  Die, 

1901 

29,478   i 

1*53 

:ii.'Mi  , 

1930 

8.  .594   1 

1901 

19.214  1 

I'JOl 

'J,  074  1 

1901 

•«<•■.  031  ; 

1901 

03.,S<-k4   1 

19.55 

13,910  1 

1793 

1..W5  1 

19.52 

:<9.ti09  1 

19.57 

28,820  1 

1951 
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resolniion  failed  rwi-ssage  and  t lie  re.soliition  was  not  siibnuttc'l  to  tlie 


Mr.  President,  will 
I  am  delighted  to 

I   congratulate   the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  extremely  scholarly  and  Incisive 
analysis  of  what  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  do.  It  was  only  15  months  ago 
when  my  junior  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dirksen]  first  introduced  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
seemed  almost  inevitable  that  he  would 
prevail.  At  that  time,  as  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  were  the 
only  two  open  opponents  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  matter.     He  has  been  a 


brilliant  leader.  He  is  far  more  respon- 
sible than  any  other  Senator  for  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  has  not  passed  to 
date. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  merely  one  of 
the  group.  Durins  this  time,  we  have 
beaten  off  at  least  three  efforts  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  open  the  way  for 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  aptly 
terms  the  1-man.  10-vote  amendment. 
Senator  Clark,  Senator  Tydincs,  and  I 
have  called  It  the  rotten-borough 
amendment,  but  the  terms  are  equally 
and  accurately  descriptive. 

By  buying  time  in  this  fashion,  we 
have  enabled  the  judicial  process  to  op- 
erate; and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
judicial  process  a  considerable  number 
of  State  legislatures  have  reapportioned 
themselves,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  described. 


It  now  looks  as  Uiough  we  are  heading 
for  a  revival  of  this  struggle  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  which  will 
begin  early  In  January.  An  effort  will 
be  made,  of  course,  to  put  the  Dirksen 
reapportionment  proposal  at  the  head  of 
the  list  and  to  bring  it  up  early  in  the 
session.  I  sincerely  hope  that  that  will 
not  be  done.  I  think  we  can  safely  say 
that  if  it  is  done,  there  will  be  strong  re- 
sistance to  its  passage,  because  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  and  the  enabling 
legislation  passed  by  State  legislatures 
should  be  allowed  to  operate. 

I  hope  veiy  much  that  the  analysis 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  be  scattered  widespread  over  the 
countiy,  so  that  people  may  realize  more 
fully  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  1-man. 
10-vote  amendment,  or  the  rotten-bor- 
ough amendment,  and  that  more  State 
legislatures   may   reapportion.     As   this 
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happens,  the  people  in  the  various  States 
find  that  the  change  has  not  been  objec- 
tionable, but.  indeed,  they  have  a  feel- 
ing of  relief.  In  other  words,  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  dreaded  more  in  anticipa- 
tion than  is  justified  in  realization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  very  true. 
It  has  turned  out  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  a  number  of  States.  Michigan 
is  an  excellent  example.  Michigan  was 
malapportioned  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  State  senate,  representing  rural 
areas,  had  blocked  a  series  of  construc- 
tive proposals  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Michigan  people  seemed 
to  favor.  The  Michigan  Legislature  was 
reapportioned  this  year,  and  virtually 
everybody  has  praised  the  results.  The 
Michigan  Legislature  has  been  hailed,  in- 
terestingly, by  the  Michigan  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  for  its  progressive  action 
and  because  it  was  able  to  move  off  dead 
center  and  pass  legislation  which  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  p>ass  before.  Mind 
you.  the  Farm  Bureau  has  always  been 
in  the  forefront  in  supporting  the  Dirk- 
sen malapportionment  amendment. 

This  indicates  to  me,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  so  well  says,  that  once  ap- 
portionment on  the  basis  of  population 
is  adopted,  the  very  groups  which  have 
been  leading  the  opposition,  find  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  because  the 
legislature  moves  on  a  far  more  efBcient 
and  progressive  basis  in  the  interest  of 
all  people.  Those  who  favor  progress 
but  who  recognize  the  conservative  prin- 
ciple that  government  should  operate 
as  close  to  the  people  as  possible  should 
especially  oppose  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. This  is  because  if  the  State  gov- 
ernment cannot  act  because  it  is  badly 
apportioned  and  is  often  deadlocked, 
Washington  has  to  move  in  and  take  over 
more  strongly  than  before. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  experience  of  re- 
apportionment reminds  me  of  a  line  by 
Whittier: 

The  blow  most  dreaded  falls  to  break  from 
off  our  limbs  a  chain. 

The  people  feel  freer  and  happier,  as 
a  result. 

If  we  can  only  prevent  the  Senate  and 
Congress  as  a  whole  from  taking  a  ret- 
rogressive step  in  the  next  session  which 
lies  ahead,  I  believe  the  reform  of  our 
State  governments  will  be  thoroughly  on 
its  way. 

But  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  sounded  a  note  of  cau- 
tion. We  should  not  accept  the  battle 
as  won.  The  forces  of  malapportion- 
ment are  dying,  but  they  have  much  la- 
tent energy  that  is  evident.  They  will 
make  a  last  desperate  effort  to  put  this 
proposal  high  on  the  agenda  for  the 
coming  session  and  to  pass  it.  and  will 
tiT  to  override  any  attempt  at  a  serious 
discussion.  It  is  somewhat  ironical  that 
many  Senators  who  threatened  to  fili- 
buster to  prevent  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  will  demand  that  there  should  not 
be  discussion  in  depth  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  is  so  much 
more  serious. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Illinois  make  that 


statement.  I  believe  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  and  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  determined  to  lead  a  strong  fight 
against  and  a  number  of  us  stand 
ready  to  discuss  and  explain  the  amend- 
ment in  detail.  Many  Senators  will  say. 
"After  all.  this  proposal  has  been  before 
us  for  a  year  and  a  half.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  and  debated  it  at  great  length." 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  that  no 
committee  record  has  been  made  on  this 
particular  amendment.  It  is  imi>ortant 
that  it  be  discussed  in  detail  and  that  its 
effect  on  the  50  States  be  explored,  be- 
cause there  have  been  recent  changes  in 
the  States.  This  will  take  time.  It  will 
require  discussion.  So  if  the  proposal 
comes  up  next  year — and  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  forces 
that  want  malapportionment  will  make 
an  8ill-out,  last-ditch,  desperate  fight  for 
it — they  should  be  aware  that  they  will 
be  met  by  a  determined  struggle  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Experience  has 
shown  that  one  malapportioned  house  in 
a  State  legislature  can  exercise  veto 
power  over  legislation,  and  by  exercising 
that  veto  power  can  prevent  any  legisla- 
tion from  being  passed  or  can  force 
highly  inadequate  compromises.  There 
is  no  reason  why  both  houses  of  a  leg- 
islature should  not  be  fairly  apportioned. 

But  I  wanted  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  know  he  is  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  that  in  the 
next  2  months  he  will  be  cruising 
through  Wisconsin,  shaking  hands  with 
almost  every  resident  of  that  State,  and 
visiting  every  hamlet.  I  hope  that  the 
clear,  pure  air  of  the  Northland  will  give 
him  vigor  and  strength,  so  that  when  he 
returns  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  his 
strength  will  be  as  the  strength  of  10. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  return  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  fight  under  his  banner  and 
follow  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  been 
patiently  waiting.  I  beg  his  indulgence 
for  2  more  minutes  while  I  discuss 
another  subject. 


WAX  MUSEUM  AT  HARPER'S  PERRY 
TELLS  EFFECTIVE  STORY— MR. 
AND  MRS.  FRANK  DENNIS  DO 
WORTHWHILE  WORK  IN  NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL  AND  OTHER 
AREAS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Har- 
per's Ferry,  W.  Va.,  has  a  most  inter- 
esting museum  which  exemplifies  how 
an  ancient  art  has  been  adapted  to  a 
modern  educational  use. 

The  National  Historical  John  Brown 
Wax  Museum  is  focused  on  one  absorb- 
ing theme:  the  story  of  John  Brown, 
what  he  did,  why  he  did  it,  and  what  ef- 
fect did  he  have  on  the  Nation. 

The  creators  of  the  museum  have  told 
the  story,  using  life-size,  life-like  figures 
in  a  sequence  of  tableaux,  of  John 
Brown's  fanatic  abolitionist  activity,  in- 
cluding the  massacre  in  Kansas  and  the 
seizure  of  the  Federal  arsenal  in  Harper's 
Ferry.  Just  as  is  true  to  history,  the 
museum  visitor  is  left  to  decide  for  him- 


self whether  John  Brown  was  a  hero  or 
a  villain.  Whatever  the  visitor  decides, 
because  of  his  visit  to  the  museum  he 
knows  much  more  than  when  he  en- 
tered of  the  tensions  and  trials — so- 
cial, economic,  political,  moral — which 
brought  about  the  Civil  War.  with  the 
episode  at  Harper's  Ferry  being  a  cata- 
lyst of  catastrophe. 

An  interesting  facet  of  the  Harper's 
Ferry  museum  is  that  its  creators  ren- 
ovated— and  saved — a  historic  build- 
ing on  High  Street,  to  house  the  museum. 
The  renovation  of  the  building,  along 
with  the  theme  of  the  museum,  comple- 
ments the  National  Park  Service's  pro- 
gram for  restoration  and  maintenance 
as  a  national  park  of  the  nearby  historic 
river  front,  scene  of  the  John  Brown 
raid,  locale  of  one  of  the  great  victories 
by  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  scenic  areas. 

The  museiun  in  Harper's  Ferry  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  new  use  of  the 
ancient  art  of  creating  lifelike  eCBgies. 
Once  such  figures  were  made  of  beeswax, 
and  were  used  as  funeral  effigies.  The 
figures  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  associated 
historical  museums  are  made  of  skin- 
like plastic,  and  the  theme  is  educa- 
tional, in  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned 
European  style  wax  museum  dominated 
by  scenes  of  terror,  causing  the  medium 
to  be  identified  with  a  "chamber  of  hor- 
rors" notoriety.      / 

The  new  kind  of  museum  was  envi- 
sioned by  a  Washington  newspaperman 
and  lawyer,  Frank  L.  Dennis,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  idea  of  a  wax  museum 
could  be  converted  into  a  useful  educa- 
tional-entertainment medium  in  Amer- 
ica. He  felt  that  in  Washington,  es- 
pecially, dramatic  presentations  of  the 
covmtry's  history  would  be  a  service  to 
the  millions  of  tourists,  and  especially 
the  students,  who  visit  the  National 
Capital  annually.  Historic  Figures,  Inc., 
was  organized  in  1957  with  this  in  mind, 
and  the  idea  has  actually  come  into  be- 
ing. Visitors  can  see  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin ^c^ually  conducting  the  experiment 
by  which  he  proved  that  lightning  is  elec- 
tricity; they  can  view  the  first  use  of 
ether  on  a  human  for  medical  purposes; 
they  can  look  at  the  heroic  chaplains 
who  gave  their  lifebelts  to  troopers  on  a 
torpedoed  troopship,  and  so  forth. 

The  Washington  museum,  called  the 
National  Historical  Wax  Museum,  was 
opened  in  1958  and  has  led  the  way  to- 
ward revitalization  of  two  rundown 
areas  of  downtown  Washington.  The 
first  location  was  in  a  one-time  brewery 
stable  in  the  Foggy  Bottom  area,  on  the 
riverfront.  Renovation  of  the  building 
and  the  cleaning  of  the  area  has  helped 
to  bring  sutKStantial  changes  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  site  is  now  to  be  the  location 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cultural  Center, 
an  enormous  apartment  house  is  being 
built  nearby,  and  other  vast  changes  are 
being  made. 

Forced  to  move  from  Foggy  Bottom 
because  the  Cultural  Center  was  given 
the  site  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
National  Historical  Wax  Museum  relo- 
cated in  the  old  Center  City  Market 
building,  a  block-long  structure  at  5th 
and  K  Streets  NW..  in  midtown  Wash- 
ington.    Tlie     building     is       90     years 
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old  and  is  In  an  area  that  has  been 
blighted  by  slum  dwellings.  By  spending 
more  than  $400,000  in  renovating  and 
painting^,  the  museum  has  actually 
changed  the  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Since  the  museum  was  opened 
Pebi-uary  23,  1965,  scores  of  slum  dwell- 
ings have  been  razed.  What  had  been 
an  area  with  a  very  high  petty  crime  rate 
is  now  virtually  a  model  neighborhood. 
To  a  block  where  few  visitors  ventured 
a  year  ago.  more  than  550,000  have  gone 
so  far  this  year.  To  further  the  educa- 
tional emphasis,  the  management  is 
planning  to  establish  a  planetarlimi  as 
a  further  service  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  who  visit  Wash- 
ington each  year.  There  also  is  a  500- 
seat  cafeteria  as  part  of  the  service  to 
visitors,  particularly  groups,  who  have 
difficulty  finding  accommodations  and 
parking. 

This  change  has  been  done  without 
the  aid  of  public  money.  Instead  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  to  spend 
funds  for  urban  renewal,  as  has  oecome 
commonplace,  the  revitalizatlon  program 
pioneered  by  the  National  Historical  Wax 
Museum  has  gone  forward  as  the  com- 
pany has  been  paying  more  than  $50,000 
a  year  in  Federal  Income  taxes. 

The  development  of  this  new— and 
Imaginative — kind  of  wax  museum — al- 
though the  effigies  are  made  of  plastic, 
such  exhibits  have  been  called  wax  mu- 
seimis  for  generations — has  resulted  In  a 
demand   for   their   establislunent   else- 
where.   Thus  Histoilc  Figures  has  estab- 
lished museums — besides  those  at  Wash- 
ington and  Harper's  Ferry — at  Gettys- 
burg. Pa.;  Gatlinburg,  Term.;  Niagara 
Falls.  Ontario;  and  Denver.  Colo.     On 
November    18,    1965.    another    will    be 
opened  in  New  York  City  at  Rockefeller 
Center,  and  others  are  scheduled  for 
Plymouth,    Mass.;    Williamsburg,    Va.; 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.; 
and  in  Ohio.    Each  has  a  regional  theme. 
Well-known  persons  are  directors  of 
Historic  Figures.    Mr.  Dennis  was  once 
the   assistant  managing   editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.     Mrs.  Dennis  Is  an  au- 
thority   on    early    American    antiques. 
Other    directors    are    the    Honorable 
George  V.  Allen,  formerly  Ambassador  to 
India,    Greece.    Iran,    and    Yugoslavia, 
formerly  head  of  the  U.S.  Infonnation 
Agency,  and  now  president  of  the  To- 
bacco   Institute;    Joel    Barlow,    noted 
Washington  attorney  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  tax  committee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Blake  Clark,  a  Washing- 
ton editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest;  War- 
ner Lewis,  a  Tulsa,  Okla..  industrialist; 
and  Clement  R.  Hoopes.  a  Wilmington, 
Del.,  writer  and  financier. 
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PROTECTION  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
IN  RESULTS  OF  RESEARCH  PAID 
FOR  BY  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
through  grants  and  contracts,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  to  aid  scientific  research  and 
development.  Information  gained  from 
this  research  should  be  made  freely 
available  to  the  press,  to  scholars,  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  to  the  public  at 
large.    We  in  Congress  have  provided  in 


several  bills  authorizing  research  ex- 
penditures that  "all  informaUon,  copy- 
rights, uses,  processes,  patents  and  other 
developments"  resulting  from  Govern- 
ment research  expenditures  "will  be 
freely  available  to  the  general  public"  by 
adding  to  these  bills  the  so-called  Long 
amendment.  I  wholly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long)  that 
a  provision  of  this  tsrpe  belongs  on  evei-y 
bill  authorizing  research  expenditures. 

Although  many  agencies  have  resisted 
applymg  ihe  Long  amendment  to  their 
activities,  support  for  this  concept  has 
been  shown  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  published  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy In  the  Fedei-al  Register  of  July  28 
which  will  prohibit  the  copyrighting  of 
any  "material  produced  as  a  result  of 
any  research  activity  undertaken  with 
any  financial  assistance"  from  that  of- 
fice. The  statement  of  policy  declared 
that: 

Material  produced  as  a  result  of  any  re- 
search activity  undertaken  with  any  finan- 
cial assistance  through  contract  with  or  proj- 
ect grant  from  the  Office  of  Education  will 
be  placed  in  the  public  domain.  Materials 
so  released  wUl  be  available  to  conventional 
outlets  of  the  private  sector  for  their  use. 

This  policy  is  effectively  immediately. 

I  congratulate  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Mr.  Francis  Keppel,  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  he  has  shown  In 
adopting  this  policy  for  the  Office  of 
Education, 

The  Office  of  Education  has  declared 
that  the  main  thrust  of  its  policy  is  to 
assure  competition  in  the  production 
and  dissemination  of  different  versions 
of  curricular  materials.  As  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education  Henry 
Loomis  stated  in  a  confei-ence  held  with 
representatives  of  educational  organiza- 
tions after  the  policy  statement  was  pub- 
lished: 

We  want  to  make  this  material  available 
to  the  maximimi  number  of  people,  in  the 
shortest  time,  with  a  miuimum  of  restric- 
tions. 

The  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Education 
are  endangered  by  proposed  changes  in 
the  copyright  laws.  The  Copyright  Office 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  section  8 
of  the  Copyright  Act  which  would  under- 
mine the  efforts  of  both  those  supporting 
the  Long  amendment  as  well  as  the  new 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Section  8  of  the  Copyright  Act  now 
provides  that  "No  copyright  shall  sub- 
sist in  any  publication  of  the  U.S. 
Government." 

The  Copyright  Office  amendment, 
which  is  contrary  to  present  policy, 
and  which  would  sanction  extensive 
copyrighting  by  Govemment  officials 
and  Govemment  research  contractors, 
states  as  follows  in  a  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

Copyright  protection  under  this  title 
(sec.  105,  Subject  Matter  of  Copyright:  U.S. 
Government  Works)  is  not  avaUable  for  any 
work  of  the  U.S.  Government,  but  the  U.S. 
Govemment  Is  not  precluded  from  receiving 
and  holding  copyrights  transferred  to  It  by 
assignment,  or  otherwise. 

A  "work  of  the  U.S.  Govemment"  Is  a  work 
prepared  by  an  ofHcer  or  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Govemment  within  the  scope  of  his  of- 
ficial duties  or  emplojrment. 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  who  stand  firmly  against 
copyright  restrictions  on  Government- 
financed  International  material,  oppose 
the  change  proposed  by  the  Copyiight 
Office. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  a  trade  association  of  daily 
newspapers  with  more  than  930  mem- 
bers, having  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
total  UJS.  dally  newspaper  circulation, 
stated  as  follows  on  May  10 : 

WhUe  we  are  gratltted  to  note  that  this 
bill  does  not  contain  the  provision  set  forth 
in  a  prior  version,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted copyright  to  be  secured  in  a  pub- 
lished work  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  ap- 
propriate cases  as  determined  by  heads  of 
U.S.  Government  agencies,  the  present  bill 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

It  establishes  no  standards  whatever  re- 
garding the  ownership  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rial created  in  the  course  of  performing  con- 
tracts between  private  individuals  or  cor- 
porations and  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  quoted  section  of  the  Copyright 
Office  amendment  would  permit  a  per- 
son, not  a  Govemment  employee,  who 
perfoi-ms  research  work  financed  either 
in  whole  or  in  substantial  part  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  to  secure  a  copyright  on  the 
published  results  of  his  research  done 
with  Government  money. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  would 
not  be  instances  in  which  equity  would 
dictate  that  a  copyright  should  be 
allowed  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Nor 
would  I  rule  out  the  possibility  of  allow- 
ing a  pei-son  to  copyright  a  subsequent 
publication  drawing  on  the  results  of  his 
Government-financed  research,  so  long 
as  all  the  Information  contained  therein 
has  already  been  made  public. 

In  this  time  when  more  and  more  re- 
search is  being  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government,  we  must  be  careful  to  safe- 
guard the  public's  right  of  access  to  in- 
formation which  it  has  paid  for. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  statement  made  by  Senator  Long 
of  Louisiana  before  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  on  June  11,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  an 
editorial  from  the  August  8,  1965.  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  an  excerpt  from  a  state- 
ment by  Robert  T.  Jordan  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Library  Resources. 

Senator  Long  has  been  waging  a  great 
and  noble  fight  for  good  government  in 
this  matter  of  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
sults of  publicly  financed  research,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
this  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sen.\tor  Russell  B.  Long  Be- 
PORE  THE  Education  Subcommittee,  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare  Committee.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate 

Section  8  of  the  copjrrlght  law  expressly 
stipulates  that:  "No  copyright  shall  subsist 
in  any  publication  of  the  U.S.  Government 
or  any  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  there- 
of •  •  •."  The  original  and  continuing  pur- 
pose of  this  prohibition  is  to  assure  maxi- 
mum availability  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formational material  prepared  by  or  for  the 
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Government  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
My  amendment  insures  that  knowledge  de- 
veloped by  contractors  and  grantees  at  great 
public  expense  shall  also  be  freely  available 
to  the  press,  to  scholars,  to  private  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  public  at  large.  Since  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  research  now  total  over  $15 
billion  annually,  this  matter  is  of  far-reach- 
ing importance. 

Tiie  basic  question  Involved  is  whether  re- 
searcii  flnanced  by  the  Government  should 
be  subject  to  copyright  control  for  as  long 
as  56  years,  or  should  such  research  be  free- 
ly accessible  to  all  segments  of  our  .<;ociety. 
The  present  practices  of  many  Government 
agencies  permit  research  contractors  and 
grantees  to  sell  exclusive  pviblishlng  rights 
to  the  fruits  of  publicly-financed  research. 
This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

Since  private  book  publishers  have  in  the 
past  reaped  millions  in  profits  from  such 
practices,  it  is.  of  course,  understandable 
that  they  should  be  raising  objections  to  the 
Long  amendment  This  does  not,  however, 
justify  the  self-serving  misrepresentations 
they  have  been  making. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  misrepresentations 
in  "Copyright  Aspects  of  the  Long  Amend- 
ment on  Government  Research,"  a  memo- 
randum recently  distributed  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Council  and  to  the  testimony  by  W. 
Bradford  Wiley  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
the  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Tlie  position  taken  by  these  trade  associa- 
tions is  that  private  publishers  should  be 
permitted  to  copyright  Government-financed 
research  because  the  Long  amendment,  they 
contend,  will  limit  the  audience  for  such 
research,  "socialize"  publication  of  such  re- 
search, and  increase  the  taxpayers  expenses. 
None  of  these  self-serving  representations 
have  any  basis  in  fact.  Let  us  examine  them. 
1.  The  claim  that  prohibition  of  copyright 
restrictions  over  Governnaent-flnanced  mate- 
rial will  discourage  private  publication  and 
thereby  reduce  public  accessibility  of  such 
material  Is  patently  fallacious. 

For  years  noncopjTightable  statements 
by  Government  officials,  papers  by  Govern- 
ment scientists,  and  reports  by  Government 
agencies  have  been  widely  published  by 
newspapers,  popular  magazines,  and  profes- 
sional Journals  of  all  kinds.  Even  book 
houses  have  frequently  published  sxich  non- 
copyrightable  material  when  they  felt  there 
was  a  market. 

According  to  the  American  Book  Publishers 
Council,  much  of  the  material  resulting  from 
Government-financed  research  is  of  stich 
limited  Interest  that  private  publication  is 
not  feasible  unless  publishers  are  granted 
copyright  control  restrictions  for  56  years. 
If.  in  fact,  no  publishing  house  could  afford 
to  share  the  market  with  others  because  the 
market  is  so  small,  why  should  any  publisher 
of  a  work  of  narrow  appeal  fear  a  second 
publisher's  competition  or  need  a  copyright 
monopoly? 

Would  not  the  second  publisher  know 
that  he  could  not  make  a  profit  since  some- 
one else  had  preempted  the  market? 
Wouldn't  the  very  fact  of  a  limited  market 
protect  the  initial  publisher  of  Government 
research? 

Where  a  substantial  market  exists,  pub- 
lishers have  not  hesitated  to  reprint  works 
in  the  public  domain  without  a  copyright 
monopoly.  As  is  evident  in  any  bookstore, 
tliere  are  innumerable  editions  of  works  by 
well-known  and  imknown  authors  in  the 
public  domain.  And  Judging  by  the  large 
number  of  Instances  when  Govemment  pub- 
lications in  the  public  domain  have  been 
successfully  reprinted  by  private  publishers. 
it  is  evident  that  private  publishing  firms 
can  issue  Government  materials  without 
copyright  monopoly,  even  in  the  face  of  and 


simultaneously  with  Government  Printing 
Office  editions.  Significantly,  at  least  five 
publishers  reprinted,  for  example,  the  Warren 
Comniisslon  Report,  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  on  smoking  was  also  widely  pub- 
lished in  competition  with  editions  published 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Moreover,  it  is  ridiculous  to  contend  that 
publications  of  the  Govemment  Printing 
Office  enjoy  meager  distribution  and  promo- 
tion. If  the  contention  were  true,  then  pri- 
vate editions  of  such  publications  could  be 
published  with  little  concern  about  competi- 
tion from  the  Government.  If  not  true,  that 
is.  if  the  Government  Printing  Office  publica- 
tions do  receive  wide  publicity  and  enjoy 
large-scale  sales — then  private  copyrighting 
of  Government-financed  works  is  clearly  un- 
justifiable. It  happens  to  be  a  matter  of 
record  that  some  of  the  all-time  American 
best  sellers  have  been  Government  Print- 
ing Office  publications. 

Many  of  these  publications  have  sales  in 
the  millions  of  copies  and  most  of  them  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  For  example, 
over  13  million  copies  of  "Infant  Care"  have 
been  sold,  over  7.6  million  copies  of  "Your 
Federal  Income  Tax."  over  7.4  million  of 
"Prenatal  Care."  over  5.7  million  of  "Your 
Child  From  One  to  Six,"  and  many  others. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  book  pub- 
lishing industry  regards  as  a  best  seller  any 
book  of  which  over  50.000  copies  have  been 
sold. 

In  brief,  the  "limited  audience"  argument 
fails  both  in  logic  and  experience, 

2.  It  is  argued  that  publication  by  the 
Government  costs  the  taxpayer  money  which 
could  be  saved  if  research  works  are  issued 
privately  under  copsrright.  Yet,  the  fact  Is 
that  many  publications  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  are  self-supporting.  For 
years  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  has 
operated  at  a  budgetary  profit  because  the 
net  income  from  public  piu-chases  of  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  publications  has 
generally  been  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  such 
publications. 

What  the  publishers  are  seeking  is  privi- 
leged monopolies  denying  the  public  access 
to  what  it  has  already  paid  for  unless  it 
makes  an  additional  payment  to  the  pub- 
lisher who  happened  to  secure  the  copyright. 
Tliey  argue  that  the  Federal  Govemment 
should  both  finance  the  research  and  pro- 
tect private  profit  in  its  publication  throagh 
a  copyright  monopoly.  This  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  the  Government  should  fi- 
nance the  building  of  highways  and  then  per- 
mit private  companies  to  charge  tolls. 

In  brief,  the  "expense"  objection  is  a 
transparent  argument  and  is  not  worthy  of 
extended  discussion.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  Government  agencies  often — and  Im- 
properly— as  I  understand  it.  subsidize  pri- 
vate publication  of  Government  research  ma- 
terial, frequently  at  an  expense  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  co.^t  involved  if  such  material 
were  published  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

3.  In  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education  on  May  20,  W. 
Bradford  Wiley,  the  representative  of  the 
American  Book  Publishers  Council  and  the 
American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  de- 
clared that  a  copyright  is  not  analogous  to 
a  patent.    He  is  quite  right. 

Patent  protection  is  limited  to  a  period  of 
17  years.  Under  present  law  copyrights  can 
run  to  56  years  and  if  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress is  approved,  they  can  remain  in  effect 
for  more  than  100  years.  Moreover,  a  patent 
cannot  be  obtained  without  official  scrutiny 
of  its  legitimacy  and  substantiation  of  the 
claims  by  the  inventor.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  copyright  is  merely  to  make 
an  assertion  of  ownership  without  providing 
any  proof  whatsoever. 

By  legal  requirement  all  the  ideas  of  a 
patent  are  supposed  to  be  accessible  to  the 
public.    The  same  is  not  true  of  a  copyright 


ITie  book  publishers  are  not  correct  In  stat- 
ing that  copyrighted  material  must  be  "pub- 
lished" and  "made  available  to  the  public 
generally."  Under  the  present  law  literally 
thousands  of  unpublished  works  are  under 
copyright  restrictions  for  56  years  even 
though  they  are  not  available  to  the  public. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  copyright 
is  to  furnish  two  copies  of  an  item,  typed  or 
photocopied,  to  the  Copyright  Office.  Avail- 
ability to  the  public  Is  not  required  In  actual 
practice. 

Nor  is  it  entirely  correct  that  "evefyone 
Is  •  *  •  completely  free  to  use  the  Informa- 
tion and  ideas"  appearing  in  a  copyrighted 
work.  Publishers  have  initiated  thousands 
of  law  suits  on  the  grounds  that  use  of  simi- 
lar words  precludes  the  use  of  Information 
and  ideas  even  though  similarity  of  phrasing 
is  often  unavoidable,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  research  material. 

I  have  here  an  Interesting  publication  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  which  is 
a  primary  research  contractor  for  the  Office 
of  Education.  Its  members,  practically  all 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  are 
the  Government's  major  academic  research 
contractors. 

This  report,  which  I  am  sure  Is  available 
to  your  committee,  is  especially  interesting 
because  It  was  prepared  under  a  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Education  and  was  copyrighted 
as  the  private  property  of  the  council.  What 
Is  ironic  about  this  publicly  flnanced  work 
is  that  it  recommends  that  schools  and 
teachers  should  have  the  right  to  place  copy- 
right restrictions  on  research  and  instruc- 
tional material  funded  by  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies. 

In  the  past,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has 
not  been  the  custom  of  public  school  sys- 
tems or  teachers  to  resort  to  copyrighting 
of  educational  materials.  Although  occa- 
sionally practiced,  it  was  inconsequential  or 
haphazard. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  situation  in  which 
a  report  financed  by  the  U5.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  encouraging  public  school  systems 
as  well  as  teachers  to  place  copyright  re- 
strictions on  practically  all  types  of  instruc- 
tional material  which  is  now  being  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  NASA,  AEC,  and  others. 
That  copyrighting  happens  to  have  all  sorts 
of  restrictive  features  is  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port m  great  detail.  The  extent  to  which 
the  report  admits  that  copyrighting  handi- 
caps the  educational  process  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  should  also  be  noted. 

On  page  17.  for  example,  it  refers  to  the 
psychologically  restricting  effect  of  a  copy- 
right notice.  In  discussing  educational 
broadcasting  on  page  4,  It  is  stated  that 
"•  *  •  professors  have  had  to  discover  how 
complex  and  frustr.ating  can  be  the  problem 
of  tracing  copyright  ownership  of  the  ma- 
terials they  wish  to  use  in  their  broadcasts 
and  of  arranging  for  their  release  for  edu- 
cational uses."  The  same  difficulty  applies 
also  in  tracing  copyright  ownership  of  ma- 
terials in  other  media.  Yet.  on  page  3.  it  is 
stated  that  "if  the  maximum  benefit  from 
educational  programs  is  to  be  achieved,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  widest  possible 
use  of  such  programs."  It  appears  to  me 
that  allowing  restriction  through  copyright- 
ing is  inconsistent  with  our  objective  of  seek- 
ing the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
Government-financed  knowledge. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  when  any 
vested  interest  group  resorts  to  misrepre- 
sentations for  self-serving  ends,  but  I  trust 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  recognize  that 
such  ends  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  sought  by 
the  Long  amendment. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3.  1965] 
In  the  Public  Domain 
When  the  public  pays  for  research,  the  re- 
search properly  belongs  to  the  public.    The 
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Commissioner  of  Education.  Mr.  Keppel.  has 
now  adopted  that  rule  without  qttaliflcation. 
Since  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  Is  cur- 
rently distributing  nearly  $100  million  a  year 
in  research  funds,  the  question  of  copyrights 
and  patents  is  not  wholly  academic. 

The  most  valuable  research,  in  the  com- 
mercial sense,  will  probably  be  that  bearing 
on  the  development  of  new  curricula  and 
textbooks.  The  Office  of  Education  antici- 
pates that  its  policy  will  mean  faster  dis- 
semination of  new  ideas:  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  textbooks  will  be  able  to  use 
the  federally  financed  prototypes  without 
fear  of  copyright  infringement.  However  in- 
teresting the  research  reports  may  be  to 
tlieorists.  they  will  have  practical  effect  only 
as  they  reach  schools  and  children.  Tliey 
will  be  puc  to  use  more  quickly,  and  more 
widely,  because  they  will  now  lie  in  the  pub- 
lic domain. 

Excerpt  From  St.^tement  (P.  2>  by  Robert 
T.  Jordan  of  the  Council  on  Library  Re- 
sources AND  Advisor  to  the  Committee 
ON  Copyright  Issues  of  the  American 
Library  Association  on  H.R.  4347.  a  Bill 
FOR  General  Revision  of  the  Copyright 
Law.  February  25.  1965 

This  section  tsec.  8  of  tlie  Copyright 
Lav. )  should  be  broadened  to  include  pub- 
lications resulting  from  contracts  with  the 
U.S.  Government.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
an  nuthor  should  be  paid  twice,  once  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  under  contract,  and 
a  second  time,  from  personal  royalties.  Also, 
if  it  is  a  valid  principle  to  preclude  copy- 
right on  work  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, either  by  employees  or  under  contract, 
it  i\'ould  seem  equally  valid  to  prohibit  copy- 
right on  any  work  paid  for  by  any  govern- 
mental unit  or  nonprofit  group.  This 
would  increase  the  amount  of  material  in 
the  public  domain. 

(Note. — This  was  appended  to  a  state- 
ment by  Charles  Gosnell  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee 
No.  3  Mr.  Gosnell  is  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Copyrights  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  director  of  the  Library 
of  New  York  University,  and  former  as- 
sistant commissioner  of  education  of  New 
York  State.* 


BRACERO  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  obtained 
the  floor. » 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  without  losing  my  rights  to 
the  floor  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  I  yield  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  unduly 
since  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  a  number  of  occasions  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  to  express  my 
dissatisfaction  with  the  actions  of  the 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  in  furnishing  supple- 
mental nonimmigrant  farm  labor  on  a 
timely  basis  and  in  an  adequate  number 
to  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  perishable 
agricultural  crops. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy  1  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers], 
both  of  whom  have  been  so  active  in  this 
cause  throughout  the  year,  are  present 
in  the  Chamber. 

I  wish  prior  to  adjournment  to  give  a 
report  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made 


in  this  area  so  vital  to  the  economy  of 
many  States. 

I  am  sure  all  Senators  are  well  aware 
of  my  position  in  this  regard  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  previously  gone  into  this  sub- 
ject in  considerable  detail. 

Actions  taken  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  recent  weeks  could  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  administration 
that  many  of  the  members  of  this  body 
and  of  the  House  are  extremely  dissatis- 
fied with  the  non-immigrant  farm  labor 
policy  as  it  has  existed  in  1965. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  light  on  the 
horizon.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
during  1965  since  Public  Law  78  expired 
certified  some  50,459  supplemental  non- 
immigrant faim  laborers  under  Public 
Law  414. 

I  have  a  tabulation  based  on  data  fur- 
nished me  by  the  Labor  Department 
showing  by  States  the  total  number  of 
non-immigrant  farm  laborers  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  this  year  for 
agricultural  crops  in  18  different  States 
and  including  the  number  of  Canadian 
v.oodsmen  and  Basque  sheepherdcrs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tab- 
ulation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Focign   workers  certified  for  /arm   etnploy- 
7nent — Jan.  l  to  Oct.  18, 196S 

Arizona 151 

California 24.  370 

Colorado 96 

Connecticut 566 

Florida 11.060 

Idaho 401 

Maine 10,  321 

Massachusetts . 533 

Nevada 163 

New  Hampshire 710 

New  York 400 

Oregon 40 

Rhode  Island 60 

Vermont 277 

Virginia 775 

Washington 59 

West  Virginia 30O 

Wyoming 177 

Total 50,459 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  al- 
ready approved  some  4,560  British  West 
Indies  workers  to  be  certified  and  to  be 
admitted  between  November  1  and  No- 
vember 15  of  this  year  for  the  sugarcane 
harvesting  in  Florida,  making  a  grand 
total  of  55,019  already  approved  for  the 
Nation  and  a  total  of  15,620  already  ap- 
proved for  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  the 
administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  are  growing  more  concerned  with 
this  problem.  Earlier  this  year  farm 
labor  was  not  supplied  on  a  timely  basis 
and  great  losses  resulted.  However,  I 
must  say  the  actions  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retai"y  of  Labor  in  recent  weeks  and 
which  I  am  most  happy  to  report  in  re- 
gard to  the  potato  crop  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area  and  the  sugarcane  seeding  and 
harvesting  in  Florida  in  approving  sup- 
plemental labor  on  a  timely  basis  ahead 
of  the  actual  date  of  need,  leads  me  to 
feel  somewhat  optimistic  that  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Labor  will  be  more  active  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  additional  nonim- 


migrant farm  labor  for  our  citrus  harvest 
in  Florida  and  for  other  commodities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  be  the  case 
and  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  all  of 
agriculture  in  America  is  anxipusly 
watching  this  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHELl  and  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people  of  our  State,  for  the  effort 
which  he  has  put  forth  to  help  us  in  our 
problems  regarding  farm  labor  this  year. 

I  also  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  1  Mr. 
KucHELl.  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
lado  I  Mr.  Dominick  I .  and  all  others  who 
joined  with  us  to  try  to  work  out  this 
problem  which  has  bothered  our  State  .so 
terribly. 

One  year  ago  today  in  San  Diego.  Calif.. 
I  predicted  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
did  not  find  a  way  to  assure  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  my  State  of  sufficient 
supplemental  labor,  it  could  well  result 
in  serious  damage  to  our  economy.  I 
said  that  termination  of  the  bracero 
program  did  not  give  the  Secretary  or 
anyone  else,  for  that  matter,  a  mandate 
or  authority  to  arbitrarily  discontinue 
the  use  of  all  supplemental  labor  needed 
at  the  peak  of  harvesttime  not  only  in 
my  State,  but  also  in  28  other  States  of 
the  Nation. 

Unfortunately  my  predictions  came 
true,  although  my  predictions  were  con- 
fined to  my  own  State,  and  many  other 
States  in  the  Nation  have  suffered  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  regret  that 
once  again  I  predict  that,  unless  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Labor  Wirtz  offers  a  more  sen- 
sible, realistic,  and  more  practical  pro- 
gram to  answer  the  harvest  demands  of 
my  State  and  of  the  Nation's  farmers, 
the  losses  next  year  will  continue  to 
mount  as  they  have  this  year. 

I  am  vei-y  much  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Senator  fi-om  Florida  in  his  remarks 
indicates  that  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  has 
changed  his  position  and  that  we  have 
had  so  far  50,000  supplemental  offshore 
laborers  permitted  to  come  into  the 
coimtry  and  that  the  indications  are  that 
the  Secretary  has  foreseen  the  future 
need  of  Florida  by  promising  and  al- 
ready making  arrangements  for  Florida 
to  have  additional  workers. 

I  hope  that  this  is  an  indication  that 
my  State  of  California  will  receive  the 
same  consideration  so  that  the  farmers 
can  plan  their  planting  for  next  season 
at  the  proper  time  and  with  some  assur- 
ance that  their  crops  will  be  harvested. 

The  Secretary's  hesitancy  last  year 
promptly  to  authorize  the  use  of  supple- 
mental farm  labor  resulted  in  direct 
losses  to  the  farmers. 

illegal  entry 

There  is  a  condition  which  is  now  de- 
veloping in  my  State  which  Public  Law 
78  was  set  up  to  cure  some  years  ago. 
This  was  the  illegal  entry  of  the  Mexico 
braceros,  the  so-called  wetbacks. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  situation  in- 
volving the  wetbacks  coming  into  the 
State  illegally  is  frightfully  bad. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  find  a  way, 
since  these  people  are  needed,  for  them 
to  come  into  our  country  legally  and 
ur.dcr  the  proper  auspices,  arrangements, 
guiuantccs.  and  protections. 

Probably  the  most  Important  result  of 
the  Secretary's  hesitancy  will  be  the  loss 
to  the  housewives  of  the  country  because 
in  the  marketplace  sooner  or  later  they 
will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  extra 
costs  necessary  in  the  production  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  The  house- 
wives will  have  to  pay  for  the  added  cost 
of  the  domestic  labor  that  was  recruited 
and  brought  in  at  very  high  cost,  the 
figures  on  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  from  the 
experience  of  this  year,  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business — and  I  know  that  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  concurs  in  this,  as  does  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia— should  be  that  we  find  a  work- 
able, feasible  plan  so  that  the  farmers 
of  my  State  and  the  farmers  of  the  other 
States  will  have  assurance  that  they  can 
proceed  with  their  business  of  planting 
and  growing  the  finest  crops  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  grown  anyv.here  in  tlie 
world  at  the  best  prices  for  our  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Seci'etary  of  Labor  after  reviewing  the 
facts  which  we  presented,  saw  fit  to  re- 
lax somewhat  his  adamant  position.  Un- 
fortunately, his  change  of  position  came 
too  late  and  too  little  to  prevent  losses 
to  the  farmers  of  California. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
a  recurrence  of  the  experience  which  we 
had  this  year  when  we  had  a  great  loss 
in  the  citrus,  asparagus,  strawberry, 
melon,  and  berry  crops.  In  tomatoes 
alone,  planting  decreased  from  nearly 
145,000  acres  a  year  ago  to  116,000  acres 
this  year. 

These  conditions  have  been  caused  by 
a  shortsighted  and  unfortunate  plan 
which  has  not  worked. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  taken  stock  of  this.  From 
the  indication  expressed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  already  begun  to  provide 
labor  for  next  year,  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  find  a  feasible,  workable,  and 
practical  solution  to  this  problem  so  that 
the  fanners  of  this  Nation  may  have  the 
neccssaiT  labor  and  be  able  to  pass  on  to 
the  consumer  better  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  a  lower  cost. 

I  thank  my  esteemed  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  for  the  excellent 
work  that  he  has  done  on  this  program. 
I  express  to  him  the  sincere  thanks  of 
all  of  the  people  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

S£:N.\T0R     ALLEN     J.     ELLENDER     ADDRESSES     OHIO 
VALLEY    IMPROVEMENT    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  October  20,  Senator  Allen 
J.  ELLENDER  of  Loulsiana,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 


Appropriations  Committee,  traveled  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  address  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association,  Inc. 

This  event  was  in  keeping  with  his 
long  and  continuous  interest  in  the 
protection  and  development  of  our  in- 
land waterways — an  interest  which  he 
brought  to  the  Congress  from  his  home- 
town of  Houma  in  Terrebonne  Parish, 
La.,  almost  29  years  ago.  Fortunately 
for  the  Nation.  Senator  Ellender  has 
been  able  to  pursue  this  interest  to  good 
results  through  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

In  his  remarks  before  the  Ohio  Valley 
Improvement  Association,  Senator  El- 
lender stated  that: 

St.T.ting  in  fi.~ral  year  1967.  we  will  move 
forward  with  an  accelerated  program  de- 
signed to  meet  at  least  the  immediately  fore- 
seeable water  needs  of  this  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  he  warned  against 
several  dangers  which  are  threatening 
not  only  the  acceleration  that  he  called 
for,  but  the  continuing  development  of 
our  Nation's  waterways. 

He  referred  to  these  dangers  as  "dark 
clouds  along  the  horizon  which  threaten 
the  continued  economic  development  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  other  water- 
oriented  industrial  complexes."  Need- 
less to  say,  Louisiana's  senior  Senator, 
who  has  served  his  State  and  Nation, 
this  Senate,  and  our  Appropriations 
Committee  for  so  long  and  well,  is  in  a 
position  to  have  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our 
waterways  program.  He  brings  to  his 
work  a  wealth  of  wisdom  and  experience 
gained  from  years  of  living  with  our  w-a- 
terway  problems,  and  his  efforts  to  solve 
these  problems  for  the  benefit  of  all  have 
been  moniunental. 

This  is  appreciated  not  only  by  his 
own  people  in  Louisiana,  whose  very  life- 
blood  can  be  said  to  be  water  transpor- 
tation; it  is  also  appreciated  by  citizens 
in  every  river  valley  of  our  land. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia with  respect  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  associate  myself  with  those  remarks. 

In  my  opinion  no  one  in  Congress  has 
been  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  coimt'y.  and  especially 
the  handling  of  water  resources  of  the 
country,  which,  along  with  education.  I 
believe  to  be  the  two  most  important  ele- 
ments incident  to  the  future  of  our  coim- 
try, than  has  been  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  commend  him  for  the  remarks 
that  he  has  made  about  a  great  states- 
man. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is 
relating  details  about  what  this  great 
man  has  done  for  his  State  and  country. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  con- 
tribution; and  I  know  that  Senator 
Ellender  will  be  vei-y,  vei-y  grateftil. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  here  to  listen  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  spoke  of  the  work  and  the 
leadership  supplied  by  the  great  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI. 
I  jjin  with  them  in  saying;  that  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  expeiiences  in  my 
siiDrt  term  in  the  Senate  has  been  a 
chance  to  work  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  briefly  and  appear  be- 
fore his  committee.  I  have  come  to 
know  him  £s  a  vei-y  warm  friend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Y.IU 
tlic  Seiiator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wcot  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  in  paying  tribute 
to  Allen  Elle?;der.  I  have  known  Sena- 
tor Ellender  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  served  under  his  chairman- 
ship on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee for  a  niunber  of  years,  and  he  has  won 
my  complete  admii"ation.  He  is  a  most 
unusual  man.  75  years  old.  and  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  works  harder,  longer, 
or  more  effectively  than  does  Senator 
Ellender. 

He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  can  inter- 
rogate witnesses  for  6,  7,  or  8  hours  with- 
out showing  the  sUghtest  sign  of  fatigue. 
He  io  as  persistent  as  anyone  can  be.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  not 
only  Louisiana  farmers,  but  farmers  ail 
over  the  country. 

Senator  Ellender  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. I  am  very  happy  to  pay  tribute  to 
tliis  man  who  has  shown  such  under- 
standing and  made  such  an  important 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the 
American  farmer. 

I  might  also  add  that  while,  of  course, 
I  do  not  serve  oh  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee, I  do  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  there  again  I  have 
seen  the  fantastic  diligence  and  the  care, 
attention  to  duty,  and  meticulous  con- 
cern with  detail  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  his  great  fairness,  and  his  in- 
terest, not  only  in  seeing  that  every  State 
is  given  thorough  consideration,  but  also 
in  seeing  that  the  public's  money  is  well 
and  honestly  spent. 

So  it  is  a  great  honor  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
in  paying  tribute  to  Allen  Ellender. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  very  pertinent  re- 
marks, and  I  am  sure  that  Senator 
Ellender  will  be  most  apprecial 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiat  I  may 
now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  without  losing  my  rig^t  to  the 
floor.  \^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wm^- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ,  \ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  every  Sen-^ 
ator  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  v/ork- 
ing  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  knows  full  well  there  is 
one  glaring  exception  to  the  law  against 
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perpetual  motion.  Allen  Ellender's 
guiding  hand  in  the  spending  policies 
of  our  Nation  is  never  still.  If  he  is  not 
the  busiest  and  hardest  working  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  he  is  certainly  one  of 
the  busiest  and  hardest  working  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee — 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers too. 

Wc  are  all  familiar  with  the  unprece- 
dented record  of  work  and  accomplish- 
ments Senator  Ellender  has  written  dur- 
ing his  illustrious  28-year  Senate  ca- 
reer— with  his  unstinting  dedication  to 
the  complex  problems  of  our  Nation's 
food  and  fiber  production  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee; 
with  his  profound  concern  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  and  labor  dur- 
ing his  11 -year  tenure  on  that  commit- 
tee; with  his  remarkable  capacity  for 
action  on  all  the  issues  and  problems  that 
have  confronted  the  world's  greatest  na- 
tion. 

But  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
at  the  area  where  I  know  him  best— the 
area  of  expenditures.  It  is  in  that  area. 
I  think,  that  Senator  Ellender  has  ex- 
erted the  greatest  influence  for  his  Na- 
tion's progress  and  welfare. 

He  is  the  Senate's  acknowledged  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ations. Yet  his  influence  is  perhaps  even 
more  profound  in  the  vital  field  of  pub- 
lic works.  It  spreads  beyond  the  local 
and  regional  interest  to  encompass  the 
flood  control,  water,  and  navigational 
needs  of  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  During  his  12  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee he  has  done  more  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  rivers  and  har- 
bors than  probably  any  other  individual 
Member  of  Congress. 

Yet.  while  he  has  played  such  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  directing  Federal  spend- 
ing, he  is  the  sharpest  critic  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  whenever  he  feels 
they  are  excessive.  As  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  as 
v.ell  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  has  been  a 
leader  In  the  never-ending  campaign  to 
see  that  there  is  a  dollar's  value  received 
for  every  Federal  dollar  that  is  spent. 

The  man  is  more  impressive  than  the 
Senator,  however. 

That  perpetual  motion  I  spoke  of  Is 
exemplified  in  daily  performance.  He 
serves  on  six  appropriation  subcommit- 
tees and  has  established  the  best  attend- 
ance record  for  both  meetings  and 
hearings.  He  has  a  part  in  all  appropria- 
tion decisions,  and  it  is  a  well-informed 
part.  For  Senator  Ellender's  memory  is 
legend.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  him 
recall  a  maze  of  year-old  figures  spon- 
taneously during  a  hearing,  a  trait  that 
often  elicits  chagrin  as  well  as  surprise 
from  an  unsuspecting  witness. 

His  work  is  as  thorough  as  his  mem- 
ory. He  does  such  a  complete  job  on 
public  y.-orks  appropriations  each  year 
that  this  complex  money  biU  Is  unan- 
imously accepted  by  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  as  a  matter  of  course. 

While  it  is  sometimes  disconcerting  to 
work  with  perpetual  motion,  I  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  rare  honors  of  my  own 


Senate  career  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  an  associate— and  a 
friend — of  Allen  Ellender. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding  to  me.  so  that  I  could 
say  a  few  words  to  show  my  deep  devo- 
tion to  this  great  public  sei-vant. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  grateful  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  statement, 
which  needed  to  be  made,  and  which  is 
highly  deserved.  I  know  that  Senator 
Ellender,  who  is  not  present  tonight, 
will  be  most  grateful  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  sincere  thought  that  went 
into  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B-STRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  ByrdI  and  my 
other  colleagues  who  are  taking  the  floor 
this  evening  to  express  their  high  regard 
and  great  respect  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

No  Senator  works  harder  at  the  job  of 
being  a  Senator  than  does  Senator  El- 
lender. He  has  been  able,  year  after 
year,  to  guide  through  some  of  the  most 
diflBcult  legislation  in  the  fleld  of  agri- 
culture that  any  chainnan  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  shoulder.  He  has  attend- 
ed to  his  duties  with  meticulous  care 
He  has  tried  to  see  all  points  of  view,  and 
to  give  eveiT  point  of  view  all  possible 
consideration. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  year  he  was 
able,  for  example,  to  get  away  from  the 
yearly  grind  associated  with  agricultural 
legislation,  and  to  be  able  to  achieve  a 
4-year  program  on  cotton,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  wool,  and  other  areas  in  the  fleld 
of  our  agricultural  economy. 

He  has  worked  hard;  he  puts  in  long 
hours;  he  gives  attention  to  every  re- 
quest by  any  Senator,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  sitting  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  He  works  equally  hard  in  the  field 
of  appropriations  where,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr 
Bible  1  has  just  said,  he  has  set  an  out- 
standing record,  an  exemplary  record  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  his  particular 
subcommittee  over  the  past  12  years. 

He  Is  a  sympathetic  man  in  listening 
to  the  needs  of  our  respective  States  and 
much  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  field 
of  rivers  and  harbors  development  can 
be  attributed  to  the  personal  interest 
and  the  desire  to  be  of  assistance  and 
service  shown  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

He  is  also  a  world  traveler  of  some 
note.  When  he  goes  around  the  world  or 
visits  the  various  countries,  he  is  metic- 
ulous in  keeping  notes  of  what  he  sees 
and  observes.  In  this  respect  he  per- 
forms a  great  service,  and  while  we  may 
disagree  on  occasion  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations,  for  example,  and  specifi- 
cally AID.  nevertheless  he  is  to  be 
commended  because  he  keeps  the  AID  ad- 
ministration on  its  toes.  He  comes  back 
with  very  worthwhile  suggestions.  His 
criticism  is  valid,  and  he  makes  a  great 
contribution  in  that  field  as  well. 
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I  am  delighted  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  serving  for  13 
years  in  this  body  with  Senator 
Ellender  ;  and  I  wish  to  express  my  grat- 
itude to  him  for  the  many  times  he  has 
helped  me,  and  to  express  my  respect 
for  him  for  the  fine  work  which  he  has 
done  in  this  body. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
his  very  fine  remarks.  I  yield  now  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  ByrdI,  for  many  things,  but  I  espe- 
cially wish  to  commend  him  for  giving  all 
of  us  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
outstanding  public  service  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr 
EllenderI. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  holds  an 
honorary  degree.  I  am  proud  to  say 
from  the  great  university  in  Oklahoma 
City,  the  hometown  of  my  colleague  ( Mr 
MoNRONEYl  who  is  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment;  namely,  Oklahoma  City 
University. 

We  in  Oklahoma  know  well  the  name 
of  Allen  Ellender.  We  know  of  his 
great  service  to  his  country  in  the  field 
of  flood  control,  navigation,  and  multi- 
plepurpose  public  works. 

To  me,  it  is  rather  strange  that  there 
are  some  in  this  country  who  feel  that 
there  is  something  good  about  coming  in 
after  a  flood  has  occurred  and  rendering 
relief  to  flood  victims,  and  that  there  are 
others  who  feel  there  is  something  good 
about  coming  in  after  a  great  crisis,  in 
helping— say,  in  the  New  England 
States.  New  York,  and  others— to  find 
the  great  sources  of  municipal  water 
supply  that  they  must  have,  after  it  has 
become  a  crisis,  but  who.  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  that  there  is  something  bad 
about  prevention — doing  those  things 
which  will  prevent  floods  from  occurring 
In  the  flrst  place,  and  which  will  provide 
reservoirs  of  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  in  advance. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  great  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  shown  the  kind  of 
foresight  which  the  country  must  have 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  vexing  problems  which 
Its  exploding  population  is  bringing 
about,  and  the  need  particularly  for 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
for  the  prevention  of  floods,  for  navi- 
gation wherever  that  great  public  re- 
source is  available,  for  recreation,  and 
for  all  the  other  multiple  purposes  which 
are  embodied  in  the  omnibus  appropria- 
tion this  year,  and  in  years  prior,  con- 
cerned with  public  works. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  rec- 
ognized that  this  is  not  alone  a  problem 
for  Oklahoma,  for  West  Virginia,  or  for 
Louisiana,  so  much  as  It  is  a  great  na- 
tional problem. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  has  risen  above 
sectional,  regional,  or  State  Interests  to 
become  a  great  national  figure  in  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Therefore.  I  am  proud  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  given 
us  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  American  patriot,  a  man  of  great 
vision,  who  has  recognized  the  problems 
in  this  countiy  and  who  has  been.  In 
some  instances.  20  years  ahead  of  the 


problem,  and  who  has  helped  us  realize 
that  we  must  do  certain  things  if  we  are 
to  conserve  and  use  to  maximum  advan- 
tage our  great  water  resources. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  foresight,  his  diligence,  and  his  great 
vision. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  a  very 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiv^tor  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  wonderful  tributes  being 
paid  to  our  leader  in  conservation  and 
natural  resource  development,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI. 

I  also  appreciate  the  tribute  which  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  paying  to 
him. 

I  have  had  the  great  honor  to  serve  for 
many  years  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana on  the  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  have  been 
literally  amazed  at  the  grasp,  knowledge, 
and  understanding  that  the  Senator 
possesses  of  the  widespread  develop- 
ments in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
other  resource  development  work. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  tire- 
less and  indefatigable  worker.  He  has 
boundless  energy  in  visiting,  inspecting, 
and  understanding  the  situations  in 
hundreds  of  areas  where  public  works 
projects  are  being  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  one  locality,  but  also 
for  basin  and  entire  river  development 
concepts. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  river  basin  concept 
development,  which  has  produced  great 
results  in  navigation,  water  conservation, 
storage  of  water,  prevention  of  floods, 
and  Items  of  that  kind. 

He  has  been  helpful  in  Oklahoma  in 
our  great  Arkansas  River  development 
program  to  where  already — although  we 
are  still  some  5  years  away  from  our 
navigation  goals  in  making  the  river 
navigable  as  a  great  artery  of  com- 
merce— we  have,  in  the  process  of  mul- 
tiple-purpose river  development,  been 
able  to  eliminate  floods  in  that  entire 
river  basin  by  the  construction  of  reten- 
tion reservoirs  which  will  retain  the 
water  for  navigation,  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  water,  for  municipal  use,  and  for 
supply  of  river  sanitation. 

Therefore,  when  we  observe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  at  work  in  this  com- 
mittee, grinding  away  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week,  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony not  only  of  the  experts  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  but  also  of  thousands  of 
others  who  come  to  testify  individually 
before  him,  when  we  observe  the 
courtesy,  the  kindliness  and  the  under- 
standing that  he  has  for  their  problems, 
and  his  ready  willingness  to  cooperate, 
we  get  an  Idea  of  the  scope  and  sweep 


of  this  man's  mind  and  dedication  In  the 
field  of  conservation  and  natural  re- 
source, and  p>articularly  in  m.aking 
America's  water  development  program 
an  outstanding  achievement. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  glad  to  join  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Harris]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd]  in  the  salute  which  they  so 
justly  pay  to  a  man  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  Senate  in  this  great  work. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Wer.t 
Virginia  for  taking  the  floor  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  ex- 
cellent remarks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  more  than  30  years  ago  that  the 
chairman  of  the  comparable  committee 
In  the  House  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  had 
to  attend  sessions  in  a  wheelchair.  He 
was  incurably  crippled.  Everyone  re- 
members him — Representative  Mansfield 
of  Texas. 

I  used  to  appear  frequently  before 
that  committee.  I  doubt  whether  we 
could  name  any  obscure  water  course, 
whether  it  was  a  creek,  stream,  or  river, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  that  he 
was  not  familiar  with.  This  meant  that 
if  we  made  our  case  for  navigation,  or 
flood  control,  or  for  any  other  improve- 
ment, before  Representative  Mansfield, 
he  never  had  to  look  in  the  book  to 
identify  the  place. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender  1.  in  my  opinion,  comes  as  close 
to  that  degree  of  omniscience  with  re- 
spect to  our  civil  problems,  including 
rivers  and  harbors,  as  any  man  I  have 
ever  seen. 

We  come  by  that  knowledge  only 
through  study.  We  come  by  it  only 
through  application.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  works  untiringly  in  order  to 
be  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  sub- 
jects presented  before  him. 

So  first  I  compliment  the  Senator  on 
his  skill  and  knowledge,  but  I  compli- 
ment him  on  something  more.  I  doubt 
whether  any  Senator  could  appear  before 
that  committee,  even  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  were  sitting  by  himself,  with- 
out getting  the  most  courteous  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  one  of  those  pleasurable 
things  that  one  forgets  when  he  leaves 
the  committee,  but  it  stays  with  him.  I 
served  for  years  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  I  served 
for  many  years  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  doubt  whether  I 
could  name  anyone  in  all  those  years  of 
experience  who  has  given  such  careful 
consideration  to  the  requests  on  matters 
that  are  of  interest  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

I  want  to  add  one  thing  further.  Sit- 
ting at  his  elbow  is  a  man  who  has  been 
with  the  Senate  for  a  long  time.  His 
name  is  Kenneth  Bousquet.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  at  the 
same  time  most  self-effacing  people,  but 
the  various  clerks  in  my  office  can  call  up 
Ken   Bousquet   at   any   time  and   ask. 


"What  is  the  score  on  this  item?"  or 
that  item,  or  some  other  item. 

He  can  give  the  answer  immediately. 
Nobody  is  brushed  aside.  Everybody  re- 
ceives attention. 

The  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are  richly 
deserved,  but  let  us  not  forget  Kenneth 
Bousquet  for  his  many  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  the  Government  and  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  take  some  pride  in  joining  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  in  saluting  and 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  Member  of  the 
Senate,  who  has  done  a  remarkable  job 
in  this  field. 

It  is  tedious  work  to  have  Member 
after  Member  of  the  Senate  come  in  with 
a  list  of  projects — this  little  stream,  that 
big  stream,  navigation,  everything  else 
under  the  sun. 

Generally  speaking.  I  think  one  would 
weaken  under  that  day-by-day  drudg- 
ery, because  it  is  sheer  drudgery,  but  he 
takes  it  in  stride.  He  does  the  work 
cheerfully  and  exceptionally  well. 

I  find  it  a  great  pleasure  to  join  in 
these  tributes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  minority  leader.  I 
am  happy  he  mentioned  the  services  that 
are  rendered  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
by  Ken  Bousquet,  that  very  faithful  staff 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  yield  now  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  bringing  to  our 
attention  the  very  notable  services  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  statement  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney].  The  things  he  said 
about  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  im- 
pressed me. 

So  often.  Senators,  including  myself, 
present  proposals  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  with  regard  to  a  river,  canal, 
harbor,  or  channel.  Without  refen-ing 
to  notes,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  say.  "You  have  a  26-foot  depth 
there  now.  What  should  it  be  deepened 
to?"  Or  he  might  say,  "It  is  so  wide. 
What  do  you  think  it  should  be  widened 
to?"  He  would  know  the  depth  and  the 
width  and  evei-ything  else  about  that 
particular  locality.  He  has  that  infor- 
mation at  his  fingertips  as  well  as  in 
his  mind.  His  knowledge  is  surpassing. 
I  have  never  seen  it  equaled. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  minority  leader 
describe  one  man  who  was  his  equal,  and 
that  was  the  late  Representative  Joseph 
Jefferson  Mansfield,  of  Texas.  It  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  heard  the  ref- 
erence to  Representative  Mansfield,  who. 
although  in  a  wheel  chair,  was  the  able 
chairman  of  the  House  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee. 

While  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
was  leading  in  this  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  I  was  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  Representative  Mansfield 
was  born  in  West  Virginia.  His  father 
was  a  Confederate  soldier  who  lost  his 
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life  when  Mr.  Mansfield  was  4  or  5  years 
old.  Although  born  in  West  Virginia, 
Representative  Mansfield  came  to  Texas, 
and  became  involved  in  politics  there. 
He  was  elected  to  county  office,  and  later 
to  Congress,  and  he  stayed  in  Congress 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  minority  leader 
mentioned  his  able  work  as  chairman. 

Now  we  have  a  successor  on  our  side 
of  the  Capitol  in  the  person  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  whose  great 
knowledge  has  been  described  by  so 
many  Senators  that  I  shall  not  repeat  it. 
I  mention  one  phase  that  has  not  been 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  danger  in- 
volved in  and  the  damage  caused  by 
rising  waters  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  system  of  insurance  in  the  United 
States  under  which  a  man  can  insure  his 
property,  be  it  home  or  business,  against 
the  damage  caused  by  rising  waters, 
whether  he  live  on  the  seashore,  or  the 
coastline  of  a  lake,  or  a  river.  In  this 
aspect  our  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry have  been  remiss.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  matter. 

A  person  should  be  able  to  have  in- 
surance against  damage  caused  by  rising 
waters  just  as  he  can  have  fire  insurance. 
Those  who  live  on  the  gulf  coast,  or  the 
east  Atlantic  coast,  or  Florida,  or  other 
areas  where  there  is  danger  from  hurri- 
canes or  danger  of  potential  hurricanes 
in  the  United  States  are  fortunate  that 
the  man  who  heads  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  comes  from  a  Stat«  which 
knows  about  hurricanes  and  what  the 
vast  forces  of  nature  can  do,  inflicting 
damage  in  a  day  surpassing  that  which 
all  the  devices  that  mail  has  invented 
can  inflict.  That  is  another  phase  of 
the  Senators  knowledge  which  we 
should  acclaim. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Te.xas.  He  has  many 
times  displayed  his  eminent  knowledge 
of  history.  I  am  particularly  grateful 
that  now  he  has  referred  to  Represent- 
ative Mansfield's  birthplace  as  having 
been  in  West  Virginia. 

I  yield  now  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Vuginia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Some  years  ago,  upon  the  very  lament- 
ed and  premature  departure  of  our  late 
colleague  from  Idaho,  Henry  Dworshak, 
this  Senator  succeeded  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  post  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Public 
Works.  That  had  been  preceded  by 
several  years  on  the  legislative  level  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee. 

It  was  from  the  vantage  point  of  both 
those  committees  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  absorb  the  many 
characteristics  and  traits  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  possessed. 
Many  of  them  have  been  mentioned  here. 
His  great  diligence,  in  the  course  of  every 
session,  in  hearing  literally  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  running  to  600  or  700  wit- 
nesses, compiling  thousands  of  pages  of 
record,  detailed  and  tortuous  as  they 
are,  and  technical  as  they  are,  would 
justify  evidence  of  diligence. 

There  has  been  mention  of  the  Sena- 
tor's patience.    It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
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patience  to  hear  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses, let  alone  members  of  the  public 
and  laymen  who  became  impatient  with 
the  legislative  process  and  who  storm  into 
the  committee  room  possessed  of  the  de- 
sire to  give  short  shrift  to  anybody  who 
stands  in  the  way  of  what  they  desire. 

There  has  been  mention  of  the  under- 
standing w^hich  Senator  Ellender  pos- 
sesses. It  is  tremendous.  All  of  us  have 
been  impressed  by  it.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and 
that  is  the  characteristic  and  attribute 
of  jealousy  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  has.  He  is  jealous  of  any  attempt 
to  dilute  the  high  standards  and  his  al- 
most religious  fer\-or  to  safeguard  cer- 
tain guidelines  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  a  project  reaches  that  list  and  his 
creed  that  those  guidelines  must  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
money  for  planning,  construction,  or 
maintenance,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Again  and  again,  in  spite  of  stout  pro- 
tests, sometimes  from  his  colleagues, 
sometimes  from  outside,  I  have  seen  him 
withstand  temptation  to  depart  from  the 
standards  which  he  has  applied  impar- 
tially and  weU.  Even  in  the  rigors  of 
the  conference  and  discussion  in  the  con- 
ference between  the  other  body  and  the 
Senate  that  has  prevailed. 

I  am  happy  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Viiginia  for  mak- 
ing this  occasion  possible  to  recognize 
the  accomplishments  and  the  attain- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  Public 
Works. 

I  tliaiok  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  cherish  them  greatly. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  InouyeI. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia  in 
paying  just  tribute  to  our  chaiiman,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  1. 
There  are  few  Senators  in  our  midst 
privileged  to  walk  on  the  highways  and 
byways  of  our  Nation  and  view  their  own 
monuments.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii 
these  Ellender  monuments  range  from 
Honolulu  to  Kawaihae,  from  Waikikl  to 
Kahului,  and  from  Waimea  to  Hilo. 

I  hope  that  some  day  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  be  able  to  visit  us  in 
Hawaii  to  see  his  many  gifts  and  ac- 
complishments in  Hawaii. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  and  happy 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  being  such  a 
gieat  public  ser\-ant  and  American. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  HawaiL 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Ml-.  President,  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  service  over  such 
a  long  period  of  time  as  many  of  the 
Senators  have  had  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


However,  in  the  short  period  of  time 
I  have  been  in  this  body,  and  as  a  former 
Government  bureaucrat,  and  as  a  citizen 
I  have  entertained  for  years  the  highest 
regard  and  inspiration  for  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

It  was  my  privilege,  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  a  short  time  ago,  to  be  placed 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  came 
in  contact  at  that  time  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  found  him  to  be  one  who  marked 
C'.eiT  courtesy,  consideration,  and  great- 
ness, especially  for  one  who  was  a  novice 
as  it  were,  in  the  Senate  and  on  his  com- 
mittee. I  developed  for  him  the  greatest 
affection  because  of  that  courtesy  that 
he  extended  to  mo  as  a  new  mem.ber  of 
his  committee. 

I  also  began  to  marvel  at  the  tre- 
mendous grasp  he  had  of  agriculture,  the 
minute  knowledge  that  he  had  of  every 
problem  connected  with  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  and  with  all  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  were  concerned.  I  never 
knew  anyone  with  more  encyclopedic 
knowledge  than  he  had  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

I  believe  that  while  we  may  have  had 
differences,  his  heart  was  always  on  the 
side  of  ti-ying  to  develop  for  this  country 
a  sound  program  of  agriculture  that 
would  benefit  the  farming  interest  in 
evei-y  phase  of  our  agricultural  life.  I 
believe  he  labored  unceasingly  toward 
that  goal. 

I  also  marvel  at  the  patience  he  showed 
ac  he  extended  every  courtesy  to  any 
v.itness  who  appeared  before  his  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  heard  these  tributes  paid  bv 
others  and  I  wish  to  join  with  them. 

But  I  offer  aaiother  tribute,  not  so 
much  for  his  great  diligence,  patience, 
and  tolerance,  but  his  great  political 
courage. 

I  served  during  the  war  in  an  adminis- 
trative capacity  at  Uie  Wliite  House  with 
Justice  Byrnes.  I  remember  vividly 
probably  tlie  greatest  battle  we  had  in- 
volving the  economic  sUbilization  policy 
of  this  Government.  It  was  the  most 
difficult  battle  ever  experienced  by  the 
administration  in  the  entire  war. 

At  tliat  time  one  issue  ai-ose  in  the  Scii- 
ate  in  which  all  the  political  pressures 
were  on  one  side.  I  cannot  forget  when 
that  battle  came,  with  all  of  those  politi- 
cal pressures.  There  were  only  five  Sen- 
ators who  stood  up  on  one  side.  Among 
the  five  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Fium  that  day  to  this  I  have  cairicd 
in  my  heart  an  image  of  great  political 
coui-age  exemplified  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Nothing  I  have  observed  since  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  body  has  done 
anything  to  add  to  that  image  of  great 
political  courage. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  tributes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 
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I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
bringing  up  this  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  whom 
we  all  greatly  admire,  and  for  whom  we 
all  have  such  a  great  respect,  not  only 
for  his  character,  but  his  ability,  cour- 
age, and  his  willingness  to  listen  to  any- 
thing that  a  freshman  Senator  has  to 
say  when  he  comes  on  a  committee. 

I  remember  that  when  I  came  here 
only  a  few  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  being  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
As  we  all  know,  when  we  first  are  as- 
signed to  committees  there  is  little  that 
we  know  about  them. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  one 
would  go  to  him  with  a  question  that  he 
was  not  patient  and  kind,  in  explaining 
it  and  helping  in  every  way  that  he 
could. 

I  have  had  that  pleasure,  which  other 
Senators  have  had,  of  serving  on  the 
committee  connected  with  matters  of 
great  interest  to  this  Nation. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  on  all  fac- 
tors in  these  bills,  but  there  was  never  a 
time  when  it  was  not  genuine  disagree- 
ment of  mind,  when  we  thought  as  one 
against  the  other. 

There  was  never  a  question  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  what  he  believed.  He  stood  up 
and  fought  for  it,  and  that  is  to  be  ad- 
mired. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  appropriations  for  the 
committees  are  reported  out  early  each 
year.  All  those  recommendations  come 
before  the  Senate,  at  which  time  there 
must  be  a  justification  for  asking  for  the 
funds  by  the  Senators  who  had  these 
committees. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  when  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana did  not  ask  me  to  justify  the 
money  we  were  asking  the  Senate  to  ap- 
propriate. There  was  always  a  genuine 
desire  on  his  part  to  see  that  the  public 
got  its  money's  worth  for  what  was  be- 
ing appropriated  in  the  committees. 

Many  nice  things  have  been  said  about 
the  Senator.  I  wish  to  join  in  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  because  he  is 
desei*ving  of  every  one  of  them. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  said  about  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  connection 
with  monuments. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  monu- 
ments of  dams  and  erosion  projects  on 
our  coast  that  are  monuments  to  his 
foresight  and  knowledge  of  these  things. 
They  must  be  there  if  the  water  is  to 
be  saved  and  in  order  to  stop  erosion. 
There  are  erosion  projects  which  must 
be  installed  on  our  coast,  and  the  coast 
of  our  country,  or  else  the  coast  will  be 
ruined. 

I  wish  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  pos- 
sible for  me  to  pay  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  one  of  the  greats  of 
this  great  body. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  recognizing 
me  and  permitting  me  to  join  In  these 
remarks. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican folklore  that  when  a  Federal  appro- 
priation is  made  for  a  small  port  harbor 
or  for  the  navigability  of  a  river,  that 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  advanced  for 
pork  barrel  projects. 

We  read  this  in  the  newspapers  all  the 
time.  We  hear  it  all  the  time.  How  the 
phrase  came  into  being  I  do  not  know. 

There  could  be  no  greater  misnomer 
because  these  projects,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  said,  strengthen 
America,  build  the  economy,  make  this 
Nation  better  and  greater  than  it  has 
been.  I  know  this  because  the  harbors, 
coastlines,  and  rivers  are  so  meaningful 
and  important  to  my  own  State  of  Alas- 
ka, which  has  a  coastline  longer  than 
that  of  the  coastlines  of  the  States  to 
the  south,  on  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf,  and 
the  Atlantic  States  combined. 

I  have  been  before  Allen  Ellender 
for  many  years  seeking  appropriations 
for  rivers  and  harbors  projects  in 
Alaska,  particularly  the  latter.  As  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  said,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  always  fair, 
but  he  always  Is  insistent,  too,  that  the 
appropriate  and  proper  guidelines  be 
followed,  so  that  there  will  be  returned 
to  the  economy,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction to  be  performed,  more  than 
was  put  into  a  particular  project  by 
the  taxpayers.  , 

When  a  small  boat  harbor  is  built, 
and  fishing  boats,  for  example,  come 
into  that  harbor  and  berth  where  no 
boats  could  be  placed  before,  and  when 
an  industry  is  built  up  that  did  not 
exist  before,  all  of  America  Is  benefited. 

I  have  found  Senator  Ellender  to  be 
not  only  the  best  cook  in  the  Senate — 
which  he  is,  by  general  admission — but 
also  a  man  who  is  patriotic,  who  is  dedi- 
cated, who  Is  devoted,  who  will  approve 
a  request  for  an  appropriation  for  one  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  projects  If  the 
standards  have  been  met.  He  will  not  do 
It  because  of  friendship  for  any  Member 
of  this  body  or  any  other  body.  He  is 
hard,  he  is  just,  he  is  fair,  and  he  is  a 
great  Senator.  I  am  happy  that  I  am  In 
the  Chamber  at  this  time  to  join  in  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  a  great  Senator  and 
a  great  American. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  true 
statement. 

In  a  tiibute  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Senator  Ellender,  Mr.  Harry  Mack, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley Improvement  Association,  said: 

As  chairman  of  the  PubUc  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  past  10  years,  presiding 
day  after  day.  week  after  week,  year  after 
year,  studying  countless  reports  on  innu- 
merable projects  throughout  the  Nation, 
hearing  and  questioning  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses, probing  for  merits  and  weaknesses, 
with  unsurpassed  industry  and  dedication, 
moving  always  toward  sound,  economically 
justified  improvement  of  our  vitally  impor- 
tant water  resources,  and  guiding  the  evolu- 
tion of  policies  and  principles  both  sound 
and  conservative  and  fully  adequate  for  the 


great  task  at  hand,  he  stands  today  In  the 
very  forefront  of  leadership  so  urgently 
called  for  by  the  Impending  water  crisis 
which  threatens  the  future  growth  and 
security  of  America. 

Senator  Ellender  was  presented  a  sil- 
ver tray  with  the  following  Inscription : 

In  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Allen  J.  El- 
lender, Member  for  28  consecutive  years, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
during  which  period  he  has  performed  out- 
standing services  to  the  Nation  through  his 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  public  education, 
agriculture,  and  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources.  Presented  by  the 
undersigned  oflBcers,  trustees,  and  members 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association 
Inc.,  October  20,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  echo  these  sentiments, 
and  I  ask  that  the  tribute  of  Mr.  Mack 
be  Included  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, together  with  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress which  Senator  Ellender  delivered 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
provement Association. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  my  distinguished 
colleague  would  yield  to  me  for  further 
commendation  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  have  cooperated  in  both 
the  Public  Works  and  Appropriations " 
Committees  in  connection  with  several 
projects  to  further  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State. 

I  am  personally  and  oflaclally  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
help  to  me,  as  one  of  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia,  and  also  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Works. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  speak  in  the  most 
sincere  terms  of  the  assistance  and  un- 
derstanding of  Senator  Ellender. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  E>akota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  detained  at  an- 
other meeting,  some  of  my  colleagues 
rose  to  express  their  esteem  for  Senator 
Allen  Ellender,  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  those  trib- 
utes to  a  great  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
served  on  two  committees  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. For  many  years,  I  served  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
over  which  he  presides  so  effectively, 
energetically,  and  impartially.  I  have 
always  found  him  to  be  exceedingly  fair. 
Every  Senator  who  knows  him  recognizes 
his  diligence  and  his  devotion  to  the 
jobs  at  hand;  and  he  always  gives  equal 
consideration  to  the  viewpoints  of  all 
members  of  his  committees,  regardless 
of  their  party  affiliation. 

I  have  also  served  with  him  on  at  least 
two  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  of  course 
on  that  committee  as  a  whole.  Of  one 
of  those  subcommittees,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works  Appropriations,  he 
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is  the  chairman,  and  I  am.  I  believe,  the 
second  ranking  Republican.  On  one  of 
the  subcommittees  of  which  I  am  the 
lanking  Republican,  serving  under  Sena- 
tor Hayden,  of  Arizona,  Senator  Ellen- 
DER  is  a  high-ranking  member  on  the 
Democratic  side.  So  I  have  sat  with  him 
for  many  years,  discussing  legislation  or 
appropriations.  I  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  he  always  informs  himself 
thoroughly  on  the  issues  at  hand,  that 
he  has  the  coiu-age  of  his  convictions, 
that  he  is  willing,  on  occasion,  to  espouse 
an  unpopular  position,  and  that  he  is  the 

type  of  Senator  who  never  takes  advan- 
tage of  his  position  of  authority  as  a 
longstanding  Member  of  the  Senate, 
with  valuable  seniority  to  his  credit,  but 

gives  attention  and  fair  consideration  to 
projects  or  policies  or  proposals,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  come  fi-om  one  side 
of  the  aisle  or  the  other. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  having  kept  as  its  servant 
here  in  Washungton  so  able,  objective 
and  diligent  a  Senator  as  Allen  Ellen- 
DER ;  and  I  am  happy  to  associate  myself 
with  tiie  words  of  commendation  which 
have  been  rightfully  spoken  in  his  respect 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
vei-y  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  tiis  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska   I  Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  concerning  the  public  service  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellenoer]. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  stand  out  concerning  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  Much  could  be  said  about 
his  hard  work,  his  diligence,  and  all  the 
other  attributes  that  make  hum  a  good 
Senator. 

It  is  evident,  evei-y  time  he  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  charge  of  legis- 
lation, that  he  is  the  complete  master 
of  his  subject.  He  has  always  done  his 
homework,  and  has  a  broad  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  legislation  he 
presents.  He  is  not  only  able  to  answer 
questions  concerning  the  legislation  that 
he  sponsors,  but  to  give  a  good  reason 
why  other  related  matters  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Senator  Ellender  is  indeed  a  diligent 
and  effective  public  servant.  Like  the 
Senators,  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  his 
consideration  and  his  kindness.  He  is 
very  helpful  to  his  colleagues.  One  can 
go  to  him  with  a  most  difficult  problem, 
and  he  will  find  that  Senator  Ellender 
is  always  helpful  and  exceedingly  courte- 
ous to  everyone  with  whom  he  deals.  He 
has  a  long  list  of  accomplisiunents  in 
the  field  of  legislation. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Ellender 
has  been  honored  in  the  manner  that 
he  has  been.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senate,  through  the  voices  of  so  many 
different  Senators,  has  paid  tribute  to 
him.    We  salute  him  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  experiences  I  have 


had  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  to  see  the  fine  way  in  wiilch 
the  chairman  of  that  committee's  Public 
Works  Subcommittee,  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  carries  out 
his  duties. 

Not  only  is  he  efficient  in  analyzing  a 
multiplicity  of  projects  and  proposals  on 
their  merits,  but  he  has  the  necessary 
ability  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  those 
who  would  be  affected  by  them.  While 
he  Is  a  most  effective  advocate  for  his 
State  on  matters  affecting  Louisiana, 
when  he  is  acting  as  chainnan  of  this 
subcommittee,  he  is  an  unbiased  advocate 

of  all  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  salute  him 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.    YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.     Mr. 

President,  I  wish  to  pay  a  well  deserved 

tribute  to  one  of  the  truly  great  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate — our  good  friend. 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender. 

The  great  State  of  Louisiana  has  made 
no  mistake  in  electing  him  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  these  more  than  30  years. 
He  has  m.ade  the  most  of  the  seniority 
this  long  term  of  service  has  made  pkjs- 
sible.  He  not  only  is  chaii-man  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  also 
holds  key  and  vital  F>ositions  on  a  great 
many  other  important  committees. 

Few  Members  of  the  Senate — no  mat- 
ter how  long  their  terms  of  service — 
have  successfully  sponsored  as  much  im- 
poitant  legislation  as  Senator  Ellender. 
This  includes  legislation  to  help  people 
in  almost  evei-y  walk  of  life.  One  of  his 
latest  great  achievements  was  that  of 
sponsoring  and  securing  passage  of  the 
omnibus  f  ann  bill. 

Ti-ue,  itihas  some  shortcomings  but  it 
is  the  vei-y  best  that  I  believe  was  ob- 
tainable and  will  be  of  far-reaching  im- 
pox-tance  and  help  not  only  to  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  but  the  entire  econ- 
omy. If  it  had  not  been  for  his  unusual 
ability,  his  hard  work,  his  patience  and 
diligence,  this  legislation  would  never 
have  l)een  approved  by  Congress. 

Senator  Ellender  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Committee 
has  handled  this  huge  appropriations 
bill  with  great  honor  and  distinction. 
The  fairness,  the  good  sense,  and  superb 
judgment  he  has  used  in  the  handling  of 
this  bill  have  earned  for  him  the  com- 
plete confidence  and  respect  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

In  years  gone  by  this  appropriations 
bill  was  often  referred  to — and  probably 
with  some  justification — as  the  "pork 
barrel"  bill.  Senator  Ellender  has  so 
carefully  studied  the  need  of  every  proj- 
ect and  so  strictly  applied  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  in  evei-y  instance  that  this 
public  works  program  now  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  all  Govern- 
ment undertakings. 

Our  good  friend,  Senator  Ellender,  is 
one  person  who  finds  more  enjoyment  in 
saving  money  than  most  pyeople  do  in 
spending  it.  Tiiis  is  true  in  both  his 
private  life  and  where  public  funds  are 


concerned.  To  his  great  credit,  the  tax- 
payers of  tliis  country  have  been  saved 
literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  useless  and  unnecessary  spending  be- 
cause of  his  diligent  and  effective  work. 

Above  all  else,  he  has  a  down-to-earth 
way  about  him  and  his  homespun,  hon- 
est, and  fair  approach  to  all  matters  has 
won  him  the  deep  and  abiding  respect 
and  affection  of  eveiy  Member  of  this 
body. 

His  contributions  to  his  beloved  State 
of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
State,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  have 
been  immeasurable. 

I  count  Senator  Ellender  as  one  of  my 
closest  and  best  friends  and  express  the 
fond  hope  that  I  may  be  privileged  to  be 
associated  with  him  for  many  more 
years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
very  gi-ateful  for  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gracious  Senator 

from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Pi^sident,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  tributes  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ci-ship.  His  dedicated  statesmanship  has 
been  inspiring  as  he  has  extended  fair 
treatment  to  every  region  of  the  Nation 
and  to  evei-y  Senator  regaidless  of  politi- 
cal party. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  f  i-om  Maine  [  Mrs.  Smith  1 
and  to  all  Senators  who  have  joined  in 
paying  these  justly  deserved  tributes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
know  that  Senator  Ellender  will  be 
happy  to  read  in  the  Record  what  his 
colleagues  have  said.  I  am  most  thank- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  seiTe  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to 
serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  appropriations  under  the  leader- 
ship and  direction  of  tliis  great  man. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
Inouye]  struck  the  right  note  when  he 
said  that  Senator  Ellender's  monuments 
are  all  about  him.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  great  fire  of  London  broke  out  in  the 
year  1666.  Before  that  fire  was  brought 
under  control,  it  destroyed  perhaps  four- 
fifths  of  the  city.  The  greatest  architect 
of  that  period  was  Christopher  Wren.  He 
designed  many  of  the  buildings  which 
replaced  structures  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire. 

Five  years  ago  when  I  visited  in  Lon- 
don, I  went  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On 
the  floor,  I  noted  an  inscription: 

If  you  seek  my  monument,  look  about 
you. 

I  share  the  expression  of  Senator 
Inouye  that  Senator  Ellender  can  find 
his  monuments  as  he  travels  around  this 
countiy,  as  he  views  the  rivers,  the  har- 
bors, and  the  various  water  resources 
projects  to  which  he  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct contribution. 

We  in  West  Virginia  are  especially 
grateful  to  Senator  Ellender.  He  has 
had  the  foresight  and  has  put  forth  the 
effort  to  bring  forth  a  modernization  of 
the  navigation  system  in  the  great  Ohio 
River  Basin.    We  are  realizing  the  bene- 
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fits  of  his  vision  in  an  increased  popula- 
tion and  a  growing  industrial  complex 
along  the  Ohio  River,  all  of  which  has 
been  made  possible  by  Improvements 
tiiat  have  come  about  through  the  real- 
ization of  the  vision  of  this  great  Sen- 
ator and  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
navigation  system  on  that  river. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBPr  1 

Tribute  to  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
(By  Harry  M.  Mack) 

The  distinguished  career  of  Allen  J.  EL- 
LENDER Is  eminently  worthy  of  public  recog- 
nition and  acclaim  In  all  its  many  aspects. 

Scholar,  lawyer,  soldier,  public  servant  In 
state  and  local  government,  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana of  28  years  continuous  service  and  for 
17  years  Its  senior  Senator,  he  has  made  sig- 
nlflcant  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his 
community,  his  State,  and  his  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  since  1937  and  Its 

chairman  since  1955,  he  has  played  a  major 
part  In  the  development  of  legislation  for 
the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  land 
and  forests;  as  well  as  for  Improvements  In 
the  production  and  quality  of  our  foodstuffs. 

He  has  dedicated  himself  wholeheartedly 
to  the  cause  of  education.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  world,  carefully 
observing  and  reporting  on  local  conditions, 
conferring  with  heads  of  state  and  other 
Officials  Of  foreign  government,  and  provid- 
ing invaluable  intelligence  to  responsible 
oflBcers  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  to  his 
congressional  colleagues,  concerning  trends 
and  developments  abroad. 

It  has  been  In  the  cause  of  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources  that  this  as- 
sociation and  its  members  have  been  privi- 
leged to  become  most  closely  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  Industry,  dedication, 
and  leadership  which  have  earned  for  him 
the  reverent  regard  of  his  colleagues  and 
renown  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  10  years,  presiding  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year, 
studying  countless  reports  on  Innumerable 
projects  throughout  the  Nation,  hearing  and 
questioning  hundreds  of  witnesses,  probing 
for  merits  and  weaknesses,  with  unsurpassed 
industry  and  dedication,  moving  always  to- 
ward sound,  economically  Justified  improve- 
ment of  our  vitally  Important  water  re- 
sources, and  guiding  the  evolution  of  policies 
and  principles  both  sound  and  conservative 
and  fully  adequate  for  the  great  task  at  hand, 
he  stands  today  in  the  very  forefront  of  lead- 
ership so  urgently  called  for  by  the  Impend- 
ing water  crisis  which  threatens  the  future 
growth  and  security  of  America. 

No  words  of  ours  could  express  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  gratitude  to  him  for  his  vital  role 
In  the  Implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
flood  control  plan  for  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
and  In  the  modernization  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries.  Nor  does  it  lie  within 
our  power  to  bestow  upon  him  any  recogni- 
tion commensurate  with  his  remarkable  ac- 
complishments. But  with  deepest  respect, 
esteem,  and  affection  we  present  to  him  this 
award  for  his  courage,  his  dedication,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  foresight  tmstintingly  ap- 
plied for  the  welfare  of  all  living  Americans 
and  of  the  generations  to  come. 

Inscribed  on  this  tray  in  lasting  tribute  are 
the  words: 

"In  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  Member  for  28  consecutive  years, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
during  which  period  he  has  performed  out- 
standing services  to  the  Nation  through  his 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  public  education, 
agriculture,  and  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources.    Presented  by  the  un- 
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dersigned  officers,  trustees,  and  members  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.,  October  20,  1965." 

Exhibit  2 
Stewardship  or  Ottr  Soil  and  Water 
(Address  of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association,  Inc..  on  Wednesday,  October 
20,  1965,  Cincinnati,  Ohio) 

I  am  grateful  to  your  former  president, 
General  Jack  Person,  for  Inviting  me  here 
this  evening.  It  provides  to  me  a  forum  for 
discussing  some  of  the  problems  we  shall 
face  In  the  next  decade  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve,  for  generations  yet  un- 
born, two  of  our  most  precious  resources — 
soil  axid  water. 

Having  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
bayou  country  of  south  Louisiana,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  famed  Intracoastal  Canal, 
It  is  entirely  natural  and  understandable 
that  I  should  have  a  deep-seated  Interest  In 
water  resource  development.     If  a  picture  is 

worth  a  thousand  words,  experiencing  a  ma- 
jor flood  or  a  hurricane  is  worth  a  thousand 
pictures. 

I  have  been  subjected  to  such  experiences 
and,  as  many  of  you  here  today  can  testify, 
they  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  one's 
mind,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Louisiana  is  in 
the  process  of  cleaning  up  and.  rebuilding 
after  the  devastating  beating  It  took  In 
mid-September  from  Miss  Betsy.  President 
Johnson  Invited  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  to  accompany  him  on  an  inspec- 
tion tour  of  ^me  of  the  damaged  area,  where 
we  had  a  firsthand  view  of  the  human  misery 
and  the  unbelievable  destruction  wrought  by 
a  monstrous  hurricane.  Measures  for  storm 
protection  are  relatively  new.  Most  of  them 
have  been  authorized  during  the  past  10 
years  and  only  a  very  few  have  actually  been 
completed.  One  of  these  early  projects, 
being  built  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  east  Jefferson  Parish  in  Louisiana,  al- 
though only  80  percent  complete,  kept  Lake 
Pontchartrain  waters  out  of  east  Jefferson 
in  the  hurricanes  of  1956,  1964,  and  again 
this  year  against  Hurricane  Betsy.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  authorize 
and  construct  hurricane  barriers  in  all  af- 
fected parts  of  our  country.  Just  as  we  have 
already  provided  flood  protection  for  the 
areas  subjected  to  major  floods. 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
toward  the  control  of  floods  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  miring  the  last  major  flood  on 
that  river — in  1927 — an  area  of  23,000  square 
miles  was  inundated.  This  is  almost  equiv- 
alent to  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut. 
Cities,  towns,  and  farms  were  flooded,  de- 
stroying crops  and  paralyzing  industry. 
Scores  of  lives  were  lost.  Property  damage 
ran  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Rail  transportation  suffered  heavily,  with 
only  one  east  and  west  rail  line  operating  for 
a  time  in  the  entire  area  below  Cairo,  111. 
Highways  and  bridges  were  unusable  for 
weeks;  and  thousands  of  people  were  left 
homeless  and  destitute.  With  the  industrial 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
lower  valley  since  1927,  you  can  well  imagine 
the  astronomical  losses  that  would  accom- 
pany a  repetition  of  the  1927  flood.  Such 
an  event  can  never  recur  because  of  the 
man-made  reservoirs  in  the  tributary  basins 
and  the  main  stem  control  works  con- 
structed and  now  being  built. 

Even  with  our  tremendous  wealth  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  suffer  the 
damages  and  devastations  caused  by  uncon- 
trolled floods  on  the  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem, Including  all  of  Its  tributaries.  After 
listening  to  the  oft-repeated  comment,  "Why 
don't  they  do  something  about  it?"  I  got 
to  wondering.  Who  are  the  "theys"?  And 
the    inescapable    conclusion    was    that    the 


theys  were  the  composite  voices  of  all  the 
persons  who  lived  In  the  valley  or  derived 
a  portion  of  their  worldly  possessions  from 
the  economy  of  the  valley.  It  waa  long  be- 
fore I  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
I  resolved  to  devote  some  of  my  time  and 
a  good  deal  of  my  energies  to  the  cause  of 
protecting  and  preserving  our  water  and 
land  resources. 

My  concern  for  flood  protection  in  the 
lower  valley  naturally  led  to  studies  in  the 
broader  field  of  water  resource  development. 
Today,  my  Interest  In  the  full  development 
of  our  water  resources  stems  from  a  personal 
conviction  that  such  developments  were  an 
important  factor  in  achieving  our  present 
standard  of  living.  It  follows  that  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  inarch  of  progress  we  must 
not  relent  in  protecting  and  preserving  those 
resoxirces.  This  conviction  has  been 
Strengthened  by  my  travels  through  Europe 
and  Asia.  I  believe  that  unless  we  protect 
our  greatest  resource,  water;  unless  we  keep 
It  Inland  and  prevent  It  from  flowing  to  the 
sea  wllly-nllly  and  unused,  oxu-  great  coun- 
try may  some  day  become  as  barren  as  the 
Gobi  Desert,  or  as  the  lands  I  have  seen  on 

my  travels  in  old  Persia.  About  600  years 
before  Christ,  the  entire  area  of  Persia  could 
sustain  the  livelihood  of  over  100  million 
people.  Today  it  can  sustain  barely  14 
million. 

I  know  we  can  get  about  as  many  esti- 
mates of  the  consumption  of  water  by  the 
American  people  as  there  are  authorities 
making  the  estimates,  and  there  certainly  is 
Justification  for  many  of  those  estimates. 
Some  tell  us  that  In  1850,  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  water  per  capita  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  was  50  gallons  per 
day.  They  tell  us  that  by  1950  It  exceeded 
1.000  gallons  per  day,  and  that  by  1980  the 
per  capita  requirement  for  water  In  the 
United  States  will  be  2,000  gallons  per  citizen 
per  day.  This  Is  the  kind  of  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy In  which  we  move.  At  any  rate,  on 
September  17,  1964,  President  Johnson  stated 
that,  "By  the  year  2000  more  than  300  mlUion 
Americans  will  need  10  times  the  power  and 
21 '2  times  the  water  that  we  now  consume." 

This  is  particularly  significant  when  we 
consider  that  it  took  this  Nation  350  years 
to  reach  a  population  of  170  million  people. 
Yet,  at  the  present  rate,  the  population  will 
double  In  something  less  than  40  years. 
Using  the  projected  population  growths,  and 
recognizing  the  fact  that  per  capita  Increase 
in  the  use  of  water  Is  even  greater  than  the 
population  explosion,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  that  lies  ahead  staggers  the  Imagination. 
Experience  has  shown  that  upward  of  20  years 
Is  frequently  required  to  bring  a  major  water 
resource  development  from  the  survey  and 
planning  stage  through  the  construction 
stage. 

We  are  today  experiencing  a  great  water 
paradox.  Major  geographical  areas  are  hav- 
ing unusual  weather.  The  present  drought 
In  the  Northeast  is  jarring  the  people  in  that 
area  out  of  their  former  complacency  about 
the  adequacy  of  their  water  supply  Just  as 
the  hurricane  floods  of  a  decade  ago  finally 
awakened  them  to  the  need  for  construction 
of  the  flood  control  reservoirs  that  had  been 
authorized  for  20  years,  but  consistently  re- 
jected as  being  unnecessary. 

In  the  Northeast,  some  of  our  most  dense 
areas  of  population,  with  the  heaviest  con- 
centration of  Industry,  are  faced  with  the 
stark  reality  that  in  all  probability,  without 
further  curtailment  of  their  present  rate  of 
water  usage,  they  will  be  out  of  water  by 
midwinter. 

Today  it  Is  Illegal  In  New  York  City  to  serve 
a  glass  of  water  in  a  restaurant  unless  the 
customer  specifically  requests  It.  In  mid- 
August,  severe  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
hours  during  which  air  conditioning  In  that 
great  metropolis  could  operate  In  office  build- 
ings, factories,  restaurants,  et  cetera.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  an  experience  Is  worth 
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a  thousand  pictures.  As  serious  as  the  situa- 
tion Is  In  the  Northeast,  If  it  has  the  effect 
of  arousing  this  Nation  to  the  vital  necessity 
for  increasing  expenditures  for  water  re- 
source development  on  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels.  It  will  have  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

Today  our  President  Is  engaged  In  the  task 
of  building  a  Great  Society,  but  without  the 
water  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Industry, 
or  the  everyday  needs  of  our  people,  not 
only  will  we  fail  to  achieve  oiu-  goal,  but  we 
Will  find  our  present  standard  of  living 
crumbling  away.  Our  Great  Society  will 
have  followed  the  same  road  of  every  civi- 
lized nation  that  has  failed  to  provide  food 
and  fiber  for  its  people  because  of  its  failure 
to  preserve  and  protect  its  land  and  water 
resources. 

If  we  are  to  discharge  our  responsibilities 
as  leaders  in  the  local  community,  the  State, 
and  Nation,  we  must  evaluate  the  present 
conditions  of  our  lakes,  our  rivers,  our 
streams,  and  oiu-  creeks.  We  must  plan 
ahead  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  use  of 
every  drop  of  water  before  it  flows  into  the 
sea.  This  will  involve  the  construction  of 
many  more  reservoirs,  which  is  the  only 
practical  means,  as  of  today,  of  distributing 
the  uneven  water  yield  from  precipitation, 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  area  during 
prolonged  drought  periods.  But  the  task 
will  Involve  much  more  than  that.  It  will 
mean  a  whole  new  approach  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  utilize  our  streams.  We  can 
no  longer  look  upon  these  streams  as  a  cheap 
means  of  disposing  of  our  domestic  and  sani- 
tary wastes.  We  are  going  to  have  to  insist 
on  waste  treatment  plants  and,  in  some 
cases,  water  purification  and  recirculation  of 
the  treated  water.  This  concept  of  water 
utilization  is  not  in  some  distant  future — 
the  new  era  is  already  here.  We  simply  have 
no  time  to  waste  in  getting  about  the  busi- 
ness of  adapting  to  this  new  era. 

Just  last  month  the  Congress  completed 
action  on  a  water  pollution  bill.  Under  the 
compromise  version  of  that  law  the  States 
will  be  allowed  until  July  1,  1967,  to  estab- 
lish standards  to  reduce  pollution  in  their 
streams.  If  any  State  fails  to  promulgate 
Standards  by  the  deadline,  or  if  any  use 
criteria  that  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  Fed- 
eral enforcement  officials,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  step  in  and  set  the  standards. 
The  bill  also  gives  to  cities  and  industrial 
firms  the  right  to  appeal  what  they  consider 
to  be  too  stringent  control  measures.  A  water 
conference  would  then  be  called  to  take  testi- 
mony and  render  a  decision  in  the  matter 
as  a  result  of  the  appeal. 

As  we  enter  this  new  era  of  community 
accountability  where  both  industrial  plants 
and  city  disposal  plants  will  be  forced  to 
assvmae  greater  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  the  effluents  they  discharge  into  our 
streams,  increased  research  effort  can  be 
expected  toward  more  economical  treatment 
processes.  Indeed,  earlier  this  month,  con- 
siderable interest  was  shown  in  a  new  process 
disclosed  by  the  Rand  Development  Corp. 
of  Cleveland,  using  coal  as  the  filtration 
and  absorbent  agent  to  treat  sewage  before 
it  is  dumped  into  a  stream  or  lake.  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  the  same  coal  used  in 
the  sewage  treatment  process  can  be  reused 
to  produce  enough  steam  to  provide  20  per- 
cent of  the  water  needs  of  the  average  city 
in  a  desalting  plant.  At  the  same  time,  the 
solid  refuse  from  the  city  treatment  plant 
can  also  be  burned  in  the  steam  generation 
Incinerator  to  provide  another  30  percent 
of  the  city's  needs.  In  other  words,  using 
the  dual  process,  the  same  coal  that  has  been 
used  to  clean  up  sewage  and  the  solid  wastes 
and  garbage  collected  in  the  city  can  provide 
fuel  to  desalt  water  equal  to  50  percent  of  a 
city's  needs,  without  any  cost  for  fuel  for  the 
desalination  plant.  I  mention  this  partic- 
ular process  because  coal  is  so  important 
to  certain  segments  of  the  Ohio  Valley  econ- 
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omy.  I  believe  that  research  by  private  en- 
terprise will  find  more  economical  methods 
of  treating  our  waste  products,  but  such 
measures  must  be  accompanied  by  an  ac- 
celerated rate  of  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  Interests  for  the  con- 
struction of  control  works  to  insure  the 
maximum  utilization  of  our  water  resources. 
I  believe  that  in  the  next  few  years  we  are 
going  to  have  to  double  our  expenditures 
In  this  field  If  we  are  to  keep  ahead  of  catas- 
trophe. 

Oh,  there  are  the  alarmists  who  point  to 
the  ever  increasing  amounts  being  spent  on 
water  resource  development.  If  we  listen  to 
them  and  if  we  consider  only  dollars,  we  can 
be  led  astray. 

In  1940,  the  appropriation  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  $271,400,000.  At  that  time  we 
had  a  population  of  132.594.000,  and  a 
budget  of  $11,447,634,000.  In  1965,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  later,  with  a  population 
increase  of  19.3  percent  to  194.580,000,  the 
Federal  budget  had  risen  to  $99,700  million, 
but  the  budget  estimate  for  the  corps  had 
increased  to  only  »1. 279,824.000.  This  means 
that  in  1940.  before  the  corps  became  heavily 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  hydroelectric 
generating  facilities,  or  water  supply  storage 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958, 
we  were  devoting  2.38  percent  of  our  annual 
budget  to  the  civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Today,  we  are  allocating  only 
1.29  percent  of  the  annual  budget  to  this 
piu-pose,  even  though  the  program  has  been 
expanded  to  include  the  fully  reimbursable 
costs  allocated  to  power  and  domestic  water 
supply. 

The  President  is  well  aware  of  the  need 
to  develop  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation. 
I  well  remember  the  days  when  he  was  ma- 
jority leader,  and  he  would  make  his  annual 
requests  for  increases  over  the  budget  for 
projects  located  in  Texas.  Often  I  felt  he 
was  unreasonable  in  the  number  of  un- 
budgeted  requests  he  desired,  but  he  would 
always  drape  his  lanky  arm  over  my  shoulder 
and  say,  "Allen,  we  need  all  of  them  to  pro- 
vide for  just  tile  current  needs  of  my  people 
m  Texas."  The  President  has  not  changed 
since  those  days;  except  that  his  interests 
have  broadened  to  national  scope.  He 
understands  the  absolute  necessity  of  con- 
serving our  most  precious  Inheritance— soil 
and  water.  I  think  he  demonstrated  that 
last  May  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam.  Although  he 
could  not  physically  be  present  for  the  dedi- 
cation, speaking  via  telephone  the  President 
stated : 

"No  single  resource  is  more  Important  to 
us  than  water.  Our  management  of  Amer- 
ica s  water  resources  is  basic  to  the  success 
in  meeting  the  many  obligations  and  many 
opportunities  of  our  growing  population. 

"Water  has  always  been  a  first  concern  of 
the  Western  and  Southwestern  States  To- 
day, no  region  of  the  Nation  can  afford  to 
take  water  for  granted  because  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  urbanization 
and  industrialization  are  creating  a  mighty 
and  great  thirst  for  water,  and  more  water. 

"If  this  thirst  is  not  satisfied  by  positive 
and  constructive  and  timely  action,  we  could 
experience  very  great  trouble  In  fulfilling  the 
promises  and  the  potentials  of  American  life. 

"I  believe  there  are  at  least  10  objectives 
that  we  should  set  for  ourselves  and  we 
should  strive  continuously  to  reach.  If  you 
will  give  me  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  point 
them  out: 

"We  must  control  flooding  on  our  rivers 
and  our  streams. 

"We  must  assure  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water  for  domestic  and  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural use. 

"We  must  purge  our  rivers  and  harbors  of 
pollution. 

"We  must  further  develop  our  navigation 
systems. 


"We  must  develop  more  fully  our  Nation's 
great  hydroelectric  power  potential. 

"We  must  provide  Increasingly  for  water- 
oriented  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds. 

"We  must  be  good  stewards  of  our  irre- 
placeable fish  and  our  wildlife  heritage. 

"We  must  conserve  and  enhance  the 
grandeur  of  natural  environments  and  make 
them  more  accessible  to  all  of  our  families 
of  this  land. 

"We  must  preserve  and  create  beauty 
throughout  the  land. 

"Finally,  we  cannot  afford  to  approach  any 
part  of  our  overall  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  on  a  single-purpose,  or  a 
single-interest  basis.  If  all  the  requirements 
that  confront  us  are  to  be  satisfied,  none  of 
us  can  afford  to  be  selfish.  We  must  all  learn 
to  share  this  limited  resource  to  attain  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people." 

Our  country  is  most  fortunate  in  having 
a  "water-minded"  President.  I  can  say  that 
it  helps  me  immensely  In  my  job  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  speed  with  which  the  President  mobi- 
lized the  Federal  resources  to  meet  the  floods 
this  year  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  January,  the 
Upper  Mississippi  in  April,  the  Arkansas  in 
June,  the  drought  in  the  Northeast  this  sum- 
mer and,  finally,  the  victims  of  hurricane 
Betsy  last  month,  demonstrates  his  concern 
for  the  people  that  suffer  these  disasters. 
His  experience  tells  him  that  in  the  long  run 
it  is  cheaper  in  dollars  and  cents  to  build 
the  permanent  works  than  it  is  to  continue 
with  Federal  aid  to  the  stricken.  But  more 
important  to  the  President  than  monetary 
considerations  is  the  prevention  of  the  hu- 
man misery  that  accompanies  these  disasters. 

The  President  made  this  very  clear  on  Sep- 
tember 2  when  he  signed  the  Auburn-Folsom 
South  unit  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. In  referring  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  89th  Congress  in  the  8  months  the  Con- 
gress had  been  in  session,  he  stated: 

"Those  months  have  been  marked  by  some 
savage  and  tragic  contrasts  in  our  water 
problems  across  the  Nation.  In  the  West  and 
Midwest,  the  raging  floods  have  swept 
through  town  after  town,  claiming  Uves,  de- 
stroying millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

"And  while  this  was  happening  in  the  West 
and  Midwest  in  our  great  country,  here  in 
the  East  we  were  in  the  grip  of  an  unprece- 
dented and  deepening  drought.  And  when 
these  emergencies  arrive,  the  Government  is 
pledged  to  do  what  has  to  be  .done  and  what 
can  be  done. 

"Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  like 
emergencies: 

"First,  because  they  are  expensive.  In  the 
past  12  months  the  flood  damages  in  the 
United  States  alone  have  amounted  to  $l'/i 
billion. 

"Second,  because  they  are  wasteful.  Last 
years  flood  in  northern  California  alone  car- 
ried enough  water  into  the  sea  to  meet  the 
domestic  and  municipal  and  complete  in- 
dustrial demands  of  the  entire  Nation  for 
a  whole  year— 16  trillion  gallons. 

"Third,  because  they  are  really  unnec- 
essary. We  now  have  the  capability  to  plan 
ahead  and  to  build  together  so  that  these 
disasters  can  be  prevented. 

"Our  generation  is  challenged  to  really 
make  a  steady,  determined,  and.  I  hope,  suc- 
cessful effort  to  eliminate  drought  and  flood 
from  this  land." 

I  suspect  that  the  President's  deep  con- 
cern for  economy  has  been  misluterpretetl 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other 
Presidential  advisers  who  have  consistently 
pared  down  the  requests  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  water 
resource  development.  This  suspicion  is  con- 
firmed by  an  incident  that  occured  last  j'ear. 
The  original  budget  request  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Arkansas  River  navigation  proj- 
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ect,  amounting  to  $84  million,  was  inadequate 
to  keep  that  project  on  its  previously  ap- 
proved schedvile  for  completion  to  Tulsa  in 
1970.  When  the  facts  were  made  known  to 
the  President,  he  sent  up  an  amended  budg- 
et calling  for  $99  million  for  the  project, 
the  full  amount  necessary  to  keep  it  on 
schedule.  This  is  another  manifestation  of 
the  President's  determination  to  do  what 
he  can  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  covin- 
try  and  keep  the  economy  moving.  Once  it 
was  possible  to  break  through  the  shield 
of  advisers  and  the  President  was  shown 
the  need,  decisive  action  followed.  As  I 
said  earlier,  it  makes  my  task  as  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  a  great 
deal  easier,  since  I  must  no  longer  get  down 
-on  bended  knees  to  plead  with  the  Budget 
Bureau  for  the  funds  I  deem  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  hope  that  starting  in  fiscal  year  1967  we 
will  move  forward  with  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  at  le.ist  the  imme- 
diately foreseeable  water  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Many  of  you,  I  know,  are  interested  in 
navigation,  and  you  can  begin  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  yovir  efforts.  Soon  after  accepting 
the  Invitation  to  be  with  you  today,  I  started 
to  reflect  on  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
your  organization  in  the  recent  past. 

You  have  seen  tlie  commerce  on  the  Ohio 
River  increase  tliirteenfold  since  1930.  I  am 
told  that  traffic  on  tlie  river  has  djubled  on 
an  average  of  once  every  11  ye.u's  since  com- 
pletion of  the  present  system:  and  all  indi- 
cations are  tliat  tliis  growth  in  traffic  will 
continue  for  many  years. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  tlie  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  flood  control 
works — not  only  the  large  controversial  res- 
ervoirs such  as  Allegheny,  but  also  the 
smaller  local  protection  projects  tliat  require 
substantial  local  financing,  li  is  indeed  an 
enviable  record,  but  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing achievement  has  been  the  progress 
made  toward  the  redevelopment  of  the  navi- 
gation features  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  re- 
placement of  46  old  obsolete  locks  with  19 
new  ones  means  a  great  deal  to  the  barcte 
operator  and  the  sliipper,  but  most  of  all  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  tlie  pcuple  of  the  valley 
and  the  Nation  as  a  wliole.  The  typical 
modern  Ohio  River  tow  requires  two  lockages. 
This  means  breaking  up  the  tow  and  re- 
assembling at  each  lock;  so  instead  of  92 
lockages  through  slow  filling  chambers  we 
will  have  19  lockages  through  modern  fast 
filling  chambers  for  a  tow  traversing  the 
river  from  Cairo  to  Pittsburgh.  The  average 
tow.  of  course,  does  not  traverse  the  entire 
distance. 

It  lias  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  locks,  in  the 
time  required  for  each  lockage,  and  in  the 
elimination  of  delays  waiting  access  into  the 
lock  chambers,  will  amount  to  a  saving  of 
about  18  hours  for  the  average  233-mile  Ohio 
River  iiatil.  This,  at  tlie  current  cost  of  $120 
per  hour  for  delay  time,  will  represent  a  sav- 
ing of  $2,160  on  the  average  haul,  or  about 
0.5  mil's  per  ton  mile.  Tills  represents  a 
saving  of  25  percent  or  more  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  from  12 'j  to  16^3  percent  in  the 
cost  of  carrying  coal,  grain,  steel,  and  other 
vital  commodities.  All  of  this,  of  course,  will 
be  translated  into  lower  costs  to  consumers  of 
food.  fuel,  electricity,  household  appliances, 
and  countless  other  items. 

The  savings  in  transportation  costs  along 
the  inland  waterways  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor In  dockside  plant  construction.  In  the 
Ohio  Valley  alone  more  than  $22  billion  have 
been  invested  in  the  past  15  years. 

This  redevelopment  was  resumed  in  fiscal 
year  1955  after  the  termlnawion  of  the 
Korean  conflict  when  the  Congress  provided 
two  unbudgeted  new  starts — New  Cumber- 
land and  Greenup.  Tliat  was  followed  by 
unbudgeted  construction  startr-  on  Markland, 
McAlpine.    Captain    Anthony   Mcldahl.    Pike 


Island,  Cannelton  and  Newburgh.  together 
with  unbudgeted  planning  starts  on  six 
projects.  So,  of  the  12  locks  and  dams  com- 
pleted or  vinder  construction  since  resump- 
tion of  the  project  in  1955,  8  were  un- 
budgeted. 

This  year,  the  Congress  added  as  an  un- 
budgeted planning  start  the  final  replace- 
ment, that  of  Smithland,  which  will  replace 
existing  locks  and  dams  50  and  51.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  you  have  a  good,  strong, 
effective  association,  there  were  three  other 
important  factors  working  in  your  favor. 
First,  you  have  a  good  program  that  is  eco- 
nomically sound,  good  for  the  country,  and 
essential  for  the  full  development  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Second,  you  are  fortunate  in 
having  an  effective  congressional  delegation 
that  understands  the  importance  of  this 
development,  and  one  that  knows  how  to 
make  its  wants  known.  Third,  you  have 
Mike  Kirwan.  who  is  the  third  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  jii  Appropri- 
ations and  cliairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  handles  the  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors.  Without  in  any  way  detracting 
from  tlie  great  contribution  made  by  tlie 
Other  members  of  your  congressional  delega- 
tion. I  think  that  the  work  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
done  in  the  total  field  of  resource  develop- 
ment has  been  truly  outstanding,  and  he 
has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  for  the  rest  of 
us  who  have  labored  in  this  cause.  These, 
my  friends,  are  the  real  reasons  for  your  suc- 
cess. My  best  advice  to  you  is  to  work  to 
conserve  your  resources — the  human  ones  as 
well  as  your  natural  resources. 

I  regret  tliat  tliere  are  dark  clouds  along 
the  horizon  which  threaten  the  continued 
economic  development  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  otlier  water-oriented  industrial  com- 
plexes. 

First,  there  is  the  almost  perennial  threat 
of  a  Ufser  tax  or  the  imposition  of  tolls  on 
ovir  historically  free  waterways;  second,  the 
promulgation  of  new  criteria  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  navigation  benefits  which,  if  vuichal- 
lenged,  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
justify  any  new  navigation  improvements: 
and  third,  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  which,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  relieve  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  their 
responsibility  in  water  resource  development. 

When  you  consider  the  number  of  events 
that  have  happened  in  the  past  few  years 
wiiich  have  had  the  effect  of  eroding  the  au- 
thority and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  dangers  I 
referred  to  alx)ve  arc  part  and  parcel  of  an 
overall  scheme  to  do  violence  to  our  inland 
navigation.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  loss  on 
any  one  of  these  major  fronts  makes  it  Just 
that  much  more  difficult  to  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  our  foes  on  the  remaining 
fronts. 

Let  us  examine  in  some  depth  the  question 
of  user  cliarges.  For  the  past  3  years  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
have  requested  user  charges.  On  August  25 
last,  the  President  announced  plans  to  send 
Congress  a  special  message  next  January  on 
national  transportation  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent gave  no  inkling  of  what  the  message 
would  contain,  except  to  say  it  would  be 
■substantive."  But,  also  last  August,  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler  hinteti  that  the  admin- 
istration was  considering  "the  enactment  of 
an  omnibu^  user  charge  program."  If  that 
is  what  the  President  recommends  to  the 
Congress,  ^will  at  least  be  able  to  agree  with 
him  that  "the  message  was  "substantive." 
And  it  wil*  be  up  to  your  association,  other 
river  basin  associations,  and  the  National 
Waterways  Conference  to  demonstrate  Just 
how  substantive"  they  consider  the 
prop.-»jal. 

While  things  are  pretty  quiet  at  the  mo- 
ment regaraing  the  imposition  of  user 
charges  on  our  inland  waterways,  the  threat 
is  always  with  us.     In  view  of  the  fact  that 


the  President  sent  draft  legislation  to  the 
Congress  a  few  months  ago,  hearings  can 
be  expected  early  next  session.  If  such 
hearings  are  held.  I  hope  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  hold  them 
outside  of  the  Capitol  and  In  the  areas  most 
directly  affected  by  the  proposals  under  con- 
sideration. Only  in  this  way  can  the  com- 
mittee grasp  the  full  import  of  the  proposals 
being  made. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  effects  of 
such  a  tax  or  user  charge  until  we  have  seen 
the  actual  proposal.  I  have  watched  these 
recommendations  come  up  year  after  year, 
and  it  is  always  the  same  basic  proposal  re- 
hashed or  warmed  over,  with  the  recommen- 
dations never  meeting  the  criteria  of  good 
taxing  principles. 

While  the  2  cents  a  gallon  tax  is  advanced 
as  a  viser  tax.  it  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  user  tax  and.  in  effect,  is  more 
nearly  an  excise  tax — and  a  poor  one  at  that. 
In  fact,  a  few  years  ago  former  Secretary 
Dillon  virtually  conceded  that  The  waterway 
fuel  tax  he  proposed  would  not  be  a  user 
charge  in  his  statement  that.  "Proceeds  from 
the  new  tax  would  accrue  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treastiry."  In  this  respect,  it 
would  not  differ  from  income  and  excise 
taxes. 

Some  years  ago  the  people  of  my  home- 
town, Houma,  wanted  a  navigation  channel 
connecting  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 
and  Bayou  Terrebonne  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Since  early  construction  of  that  facility 
was  an  important  factor  in  their  considera- 
tion. I  urged  them  to  float  a  bond  issue  and 
build  the  project  themselves.  They  did  just 
tliat.  We  now  find  advocates  of  a  user  charge 
proposing  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  fuel 
used  in  shallow  draft  navigation  (15  feet  or 
less)  to  recover  the  Federal  cost  of  providing 
the  waterway.  Certainly  a  Federal  tax  on 
fuel  used  by  shallow  draft  commercial  ves- 
sels operating  on  this  waterway  will  not  re- 
pay the  bonds  issued  by  local  interests  to 
construct  the  facility;  and.  therefore,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  a  tax  on 
the  fuel  used  on  this  waterway  be  considered 
a  user  charge. 

Let's  look  at  another  appUcation  of  this 
so-called  user  charge.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  currently  engaged  in  \iidening 
and  deepening  the  Hudson  River  Channel 
between  New  York  and  Albany  from  the  ex- 
isting 27-foot  depth  to  32  feet,  at  a  cost  of 
$25  million.  Now,  how  would  the  previously 
proposed  user  charges  be  applied  to  this 
waterway  to  recover  the  cost  of  deep>ening 
the  channel  from  27  to  32  feet  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  cost  of  maintaining  either  the 
27-foot  or  the  32-foot  channel?  First,  there 
would  be  a  tax  on  the  fuel  used  by  vessels 
drawing  15  feet  or  less  which  do  not  require 
even  the  existing  depths;  and.  second,  for 
those  vessels  drawing  over  15  feet.  Including 
those  requiring  depths  in  excess  of  27  feet, 
no  tax  would  be  levied  on  tlie  fuel  used  by 
those  vessels  traversing  the  same  128  miles 
of  waterway  which  is  actually  being 
deepened  to  permit  additional  loading  of 
these   particular   vessels. 

These  and  many  similar  examples  con- 
vince me  that  the  proposals  Just  do  not  stand 
up  when  measured  against  any  acceptable 
standards  for  a  user  charge.  I  believe  that 
these  new  taxes  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  excise  tax.  and  a  poor  one  at  that,  as  I 
will  attempt  to  show  you  in  a  moment.  Be- 
fore I  do  that.  I  would  like  to  pose  one 
question:  What  happened  to  the  theory 
advanced  by  the  Treasury  Department  last 
year  that  a  reduction  in  our  excise  taxes 
would  stimulate  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
and  result  in  increased  tax  revenues  to  tlie 
Federal  Government?  Certainly  the  con- 
verse of  tliat  theory  should  also  be  true. 
There  are  sound  arguments  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  tax  on  fuels  used  in 
commercial  inland  water  transportation 
would  be  a  depressant  to  our  economy. 
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For  example,  the  proposed  fuel  tax  would 
affect  the  competitive  position  of  certain 
geographic  areas  of  the  country  within  an 
Indristry  and.  In  my  opinion,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  as  well  as  being  in  conflict  with 
expressed  provisions  of  the  Organic  acts  of 
many  of  the  States  of  our  Nation. 

Some  measure  of  the  Impact  such  a  tax 
would  have  on  the  competitive  position  of 
individual  plants  in  such  a  basic  industry 
as  iron  and  steel  can  be  visualized  by  exam- 
ining certain  statistics  of  that  Industry.  As 
we  aU  know,  the  steel  industry  Is  not  only 
very  dependent  for  economical  operation  on 
water  transportation  but  is  also  a  very  dom- 
inant factor  In  the  economy  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  big  steel- 
making  districts  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Great  Lakes  rely  heavily  on  deepwater 
transportation,  particularly  for  receipt  of 
hightonnage  raw  materials.  However,  the  in- 
land steel  industries  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  prin- 
cipally the  greater  Pittsburgh  area,  balance 
this  competitive  advantage  of  the  coastal 
and  lake  ports  by  extensive  use  of  the  shal- 
low-draft navigation  afforded  by  our  Inland 
waterways.  They  barge  high  tonnages  of 
bo'h  raw  materials  and  finished  products. 
It  becomes  Immediately  apparent  that  a  tax 
on  shallow-draft  navigation  on  the  Ohio 
River  without  a  corresponding  tax  on  deep- 
draft  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  would 
be  a  discriminatory  tax  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, might  be  unconstitutional,  since  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

•But  all  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 

The  steel  Industries  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
produce  about  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
output.  In  1963,  a  total  of  25,722.040  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  moved  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River,  principally  downstream  to  the 
steel  centers  of  the  Pittsburgh  area.  That 
same  year  well  over  2  million  tons  of  finished 
steels  were  shipped  from  the  Pittsburgh  area 
alone  by  shallow-draft  barges  to  markets 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi River  system  and  the  Gulf  coast.  If 
a  system  of  selected  user  charges,  or  economic 
sanctions,  if  you  please,  were  applied  to 
shallow-draft  navigation,  the  present  water 
compelled  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis 
would  no  longer  be  offered  by  the  railroads. 
If  the  railroads  would  then  establish  a  rate 
between  those  points  equivalent  to  the  pres- 
ent rate  from  Cleveland,  the  freight  charge 
between  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  would  In- 
crease by  about  $6.64  per  ton.  This  could 
and  would  have  a  marked  effect  on  our  over- 
all economy  which  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  hypothetical  relief  the  proposed  tax 
would  afiford  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  would 
reduce  the  area  In  which  the  Pittsburgh  steel 
is  competitive,  thereby  reducing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  area  resulting  in  increased 
unemployment,  accompanied  by  fear  com- 
plexes, which  In  turn  result  in  delayed  pur- 
chases by  those  employed  due  to  uncertainty 
as  to  their  future.  The  general  depressant 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  area  would 
decrease  the  general  tax  revenue,  as  well  as 
increase  its  welfare  load — in  fact,  just  the 
reverse  of  the  economic  stimulus  proposed 
by  the  President  in  his  message  requesting 
a  reiuction  in  excise  taxes,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  during  the  past 
session. 

A  sim.Uar  retardation  of  economic  growth 
occurs  at  the  receiving  end  where  the  cost  of 
the  steel  products,  their  raw  materials.  Is 
increased  by  $6.64  a  ton.  The  price  of  their 
finished  products  increases  and  their  rela- 
tive competitive  position  in  their  field  is  ad- 
versely affected.  In  addition,  we  shouldl  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  freight  charges  are 
such  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  cost  of 
a  product  that  substantial  Increases  In  freight 
costs  could  price  U.S.  products  out  of  foreign 
markets.  This  would.  In  effect,  hit  us  with 
a  double  whammy — one,  an  Inflationary  In- 


crease in  the  cost  of  certain  products  on  the 
domestic  market  accompanied  by,  two,  a 
further  increase  in  our  adverse  balance  of 
payments  position  in  the  world  market, 
thereby  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
dollar. 

Last  November  20,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
issued  new  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of 
navigation  benefits.  When  the  first  rumors 
of  this  new  order  were  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, I  immediately  asked  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers for  a  copy  of  that  directive,  together 
with  an  explaratlon  of  the  possible  or 
probable  effect  of  any  such  revised  procedures 
on  the  navigation  reports  under  considera- 
tion. I  also  discussed  this  matter  with  Gen- 
eral Graham  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee.  After  careful  reflection,  I  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
new  criteria  for  evaluating  navigation 
projects  have  been  forced  upon  the  corps. 
In  fact.  General  Wilson's  letter  to  me  states: 

"You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  with  pHjlicy  guidance  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  constantly  striving 
to  Improve  Its  practices  and  procedures  in 
carrying  out  its  atesigned  responsibilities  in- 
cluding the  evaluation  of  proposed  Inland 
waterway  projects." 

Yes,  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  this  policy  guidance.  Despite  the  pro- 
testations of  the  corps  that  the  waterways 
users  are  misjudging  the  effect  of  these  cri- 
teria, I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  not 
a  single  major  navigation  Improvement  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  since  the  new  criteria 
v,'?re  promulgated. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  corps  is  not 
evaluating  all  of  the  benefits  from  a  naviga- 
tion project  contemplated  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment 97  and  approved  by  President  Kennedy 
in  May  of  1962.  I  pointed  this  out  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  1966  appropriation 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  both  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  take 
note  of  this  fact.  In  this  connection,  let  me 
point  out  that  many  of  the  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
source of  our  river  valleys  could  not  have 
bien  justified  or  built  had  it  not  been  for  the 
very  conservative  navigation  benefits  attrib- 
uted to  the  comprehensive  plan. 

Another  grave  threat  to  the  development 
of  our  rivers  in  the  best  interest  of  the  areas 
involved  and  consistent  with  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  local  interests  would  He  In 
the  serious  consideration  of  legislation  re- 
cently introduced  to  redesignate  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  tlie  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  to  transfer  certain 
agencies  to  and  from  such  Department.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  would,  in  effect,  create  a  water 
czar  who  could  dictate  to  the  State  and  local 
communities  how  their  waters  will  be  de- 
.  veloped  and  utilized.  I  think  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  destroying  the  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
States  in  the  development  of  their  water  re- 
sources which  was  obtained  through  enact- 
ment of  the  bitterly  fought  O'Mahoney- 
MiUikin  amendment  to  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  As  you  know,  under  that  amend- 
ment the  plans  of  a  Federal  agency  for  the 
development  of  a  water  resource  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  affected  States  for  comment. 
The  States  and  agencies  by  law  have  a  period 
of  90  days  In  which  to  comment,  and  such 
comments  must  by  law  accompany  the  report 
to  Congress.  If,  as  proposed  In  that  legisla- 
tion, there  were  Just  a  single  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  designated  to  carry  out 
the  present  functions  of  all  the  following 
agencies:  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
the  Federal  Power  Commission:  the  Forest 
Service:  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act:  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Corpr,  of  Englneprs;   and  all  of 


the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Water  Pol-' 
lutlon  Control  Act;  together  with  the  present 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
charged  with  water  resource  development, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
Oface  of  Saline  Water,  It  Is  easy  to  see  how 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  plans  of  one  agency  on  the 
Interests  of  another  could  be  suppressed  at 
the  Department  level  on  the  premise  that 
they  were  internal  working  papers.  Under 
such  circtunstances,  the  individual  States 
would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  In  seeking 
modification  of  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Feil- 
eral  Government. 

I  have  discussed  some  of  the  dark  clouds 
on  the  horizon  that  will  reqvilre  our  vigilance 
in  the  years  ahead.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  any  reverses  on  any  battlefront  of  our 
fight  for  sound  water  resources  development 
make  it  just  that  much  harder  to  resist  the 
next  onslaught.  We  must  meet  all  problems 
head  on  and  provide  realistic  solutions  to 
those  problems  without  delay.  These  are 
tasks  we  must  perform  within  the  next 
decade,  if  we  are  to  be  Judged  good  stewards 
of  our  inheritance,  and  if  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  legacy  we  will  leave  our 
children. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  report  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  the  nominations  of  seven 
postmasters. 

All  of  these  have  been  carefully 
checked.  Cards  have  been  retmned  by 
Senators,  and  the  examinations  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  these 
nominations  with  the  majority  leader- 
ship as  well  as  with  the  minority. 

I  ask  for  their  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  as  in  executive  session,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CRIM- 
INAL LAWS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1320)  to  amend  certain  criminallaws 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  was,  on 
page  6.  line  14,  after  "bond."  insert  "The 
provisions  of  the  second,  third,  and  fifth 
subparagraphs  of  paragraph  (b)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  *An  Act 
to  grant  additional  i>owers  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
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proved  December  20,  1944  (58  Stat.  820; 
sec.  l-244(b),  D.C.  Code),  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  each  bond  authorized  by  this 
section  as  if  it  were  the  bond  authorized 
by  the  first  subparagraph  of  such  para- 
graph (b):  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  constmed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  surety  on  any  such  bond 
a  greater  liability  than  the  total  amount 
thereof  or  the  amount  remaining  unex- 
tinguished after  any  prior  recovery  or  re- 
coveries." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  is  acceptable. 
I  have  cleared  this  with  both  sides. 

The  House  amendment  was  suggested 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  lieu  of  an  amendment 
sought  before  the  House  committee  by  a 
segment  of  the  insurance  industry.  The 
amendment  conforms  bonding  proce- 
dures specified  in  S.  1320  to  those  of 
congressional  acts  of  1944  and  1960. 

Tlie  amendment  incorporates  by  ref- 
erence certain  provisions  of  an  act  ap- 
proved December  20,  1944,  relating  to 
bonds  given  to  the  District  in  connection 
with  various  kinds  of  licenses.  The  act 
of  December  20,  1944,  contains  provisions 
relating  to  notice  required  to  be  given  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  by 
the  surety  befor'3  liability  on  the  bond 
may  be  terminated,  providing  that  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  violations  of  law  or 
regulations  by  principals  on  the  bond 
may  bring  an  action  against  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  surety,  or  both. 

A  similar  procedure  was  followed  w'hen 
Congress  enacted  the  act  of  September 
6,  1960,  relating  to  the  bonding  of  home 
improvement  contractors,  and  the  act  of 
April  22,  1960,  relating  to  bonding  of 
automobile  dealers  and  automobile  sales 
finance  companies. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORT  AFTER  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  permitted 
to  file  its  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
committee  for  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT/  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  796,  H.R.  9830. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9830)  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 


for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement  or 
to  make  other  arrangements  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  811) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  and  justification  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  including  agency  comments 
and  recommendations,  are  set  forth  in  House 
Report  No.  994  as  follows: 

•H.R.  9830  would  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replace- 
ment. Under  State  laws  and  municipal 
ordinances,  abutting  property  owners  are 
generally  assessed  for  sidewalk  installation, 
repair,  and  replacement.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  is  immune  from  such  as- 
sessments and,  as  a  result,  the  sidewalks 
around  Federal  property  often  go  unrepaired, 

"It  is  important  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  a  good  neighbor  in  the  communities 
where  its  properties  are  located  and  be  will- 
ing to  assume  and  discharge  the  normal  re- 
sponsibilities incident  to  property  ownership. 

"DISCUSSION 

•Repair  and  replacement  of  sidewalks 
around  Federal  buildings  throughout  the 
country  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  for 
many  years.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (GSA)  maintains  the  position  that 
under  present  law.  It  has  no  authority  to  re- 
pair or  replace  sidewalks  adjacent  to  Federal 
property.  GSA's  position  Is  that  the  side- 
walks constitute  a  part  of  municipally  owned 
streets  and.  therefore,  their  maintenance  and 
repair  become  the  responsibility  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. Numerous  legal  opinions  are  cited 
to  support  this  position. 

"In  the  case  of  privately  owned  property, 
the  abutting  property  owners  are  assessed 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  sidewalks  in  repair. 
Under  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity,  the  Federal  Government 
not  only  holds  tax-free  property,  usually  in 
a  choice  location,  but  contributes  nothing 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  sidewalks  beside  tlie 
buildings. 

'The  local  governments  have  often  been 
financially  unable  to  perform  the  work  with- 
out reimbursement  and  the  sidewalks  have 
deteriorated  into  a  dangerous  and  tinsightly 
condition. 

"This  bill  would  not  permit  assessments 
against  the  United  States  for  the  repairs,  but 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  local  governments  under  which  they 
would  be  reimbursed  for  performance  of  the 
necessary  repair  work. 

'The  General  Services  Administration  has 
stated  that  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  contribute  finan- 
cially to  sidewalk  repairs  but  that  it  is  with- 
out authority  to  do  so.  GSA,  along  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  urges  the  adoption  of 
tills  legislation  so  that  the  Fede^^I  Govern- 
ment can  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  which  it  owns  property. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  would  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  to  repair  or  replace  defec- 
tive and  dangerous  sidewalks  around  certain 
Federal  buildings,  minimize  accidents,  and 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  sidewalks 
surrounding  such  properties  could  be  kept  in 
good  repair. 

"It  Is  estimated,  as  far  as  buildings  under 
the   custody   and    control    of   GSA   are   con- 


cerned, that  the  additional  expenditures  ne- 
cessitated by  enactment  of  this  legislation 
wovUd  average  approximately  $50,000  an- 
nually. According  to  the  Administrator  of 
GSA,  the  additional  expenditures  should  be 
offset  to  some  extent  by  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment tort  liability  resulting  from  elimina- 
tion of  hazardous  sidewalk  conditions. 

"HOUSE    AMENDMENT 

'Tlie  bill,  as  Introduced,  would  cover  only 
those  buildings  for  which  GSA  Is  responsible. 
This  would  Include  an  estimated  1,700  of  the 
approximately  4.900  federally  owned  build- 
ings. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  amended  to  author- 
ize the  heads  of  all  Government  agencies  to 
repair  and  replace  sidewalks  around  federally 
owned  building  sites  and  installations.  GSA 
concurred  in  the  amendment. 

"The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  contains 
the  amendment  as  recommended  by  t^e  ad- 
ministration and  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

My  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill — 
H.R.  9830  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROC- 
ESSING EQUIPMENT  BY  FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT  AND  AGENCIES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  repHDrt  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  on  H.R.  4845, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.*  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4845)  to  provide  for  the  economic  and 
efficient  purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  utilization  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  uH.R.  4845)  would  central- 
ize the  purchasing,  leasing,  maintenance, 
operation,  ari3  utilization  of  automatic 
data  processiug  equipment,  used  by  the 
Federal  agencies,  in  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  about  more  efficient  use  of  the  data 
processing  equipment  that  is  now  avail- 
able in  the  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   It  is  said  that  this  legislation 
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should  save  millions  of  dollars  in  costs 
to  the  Govcrnmt^nt  by  maximizing  in  a 
nacre  efficient  manner  the  use  of  the 
cxistinK  data  processing  equipment  which 
has  now  proliferated  through  many  if 
not  all  the  executive  aRcncies.  Special 
provision,  however,  is  made  to  take  care 
of  tlie  situation  m  agencies  that  deal 
with  tlie  national  security,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  NASA,  and  other 
necessary  exceptions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  pa.ssed  the 
House  on  September  2.  1965.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  I  ask  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinsui-^hed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations this  evenint;.  that  before  his  de- 
parture for  home.  Senator  McClellan 
called  me  and  asked  me  to  try  to  round 
up  tho  Republican  Members  to  siprn  a 
poll,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  the  bill 
out  and  report  it  on  the  floor.  I  am  par- 
ticularly allerfric  to  the  pollin^r  procedure 
far  passing'  lesi.^Iation.  I  had  some  re- 
luctance in  doinpr  that,  but  was  persuaded 
because  it  seems  to  me  wo  should  have 
a  little  better  policy  for  dealinn  with  ne  v 
electronic  and  computinu  devices.  I 
should  therefore  like  to  have  reas.sur- 
ance  from  the  actinir  chainnan  that  I 
have  a  correct  understandinsr  of  the  bill. 

First,  does  this  proposal  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budset? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tiie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Second,  it  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  going  automatically 
into  the  purcliasins  of  a  great  many  au- 
tomatic computiniT  machines,  but  will 
result  in  a  careful  study  and  survey 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  should  en- 
able us  more  intelligently  to  decide 
whether  outright  puichase  or  leasing  is 
the  best  situation  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
Federal  agencies  have  been  managing, 
operating  and  handling  their  own  data 
processing  equipment.  The  result  has 
been,  in  many  instances,  that  Agency  A 
will  not  make  full  use  of  its  data  process- 
ing equipment,  whereas  another  agency 
may  be  overusing  or  taxing  its  available 
data  process  equipment,  and  then  would 
have  to  obtain  new  equipment  when  there 
is  already  equipment  within  the  execu- 
tive agencie.s  of  the  Government  which 
could  be  utilized  by  that  agency. 

Therefore,  the  burden  of  the  effort, 
as  I  understand,  is  that  there  is  plenty 
of  data  processing  equipment,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
equipment  is  not  being  fully  and  effi- 
ciently utilized.  Therefore,  as  it  has 
been  presented  to  us.  it  is  estimated 
that  this  measure  will  save  us  approxi- 
mately $60  to  SlOO  million.  Even  if  we 
saved  only  S5  million,  it  would  be  a 
worthwhile  effort  and  one  which  we 
should  certainly  try  to  make. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  it  would  save  any 
money  at  all,  it  would  be  a  shocking  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  so  far  as  Congress 
is  concerned,  and  I  certainly  would  ap- 
plaud such  economy. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  not  author- 
izing any  additional  expenditures  here. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  sat  at 
the  conference  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  where  we  had  a  rather  siza- 
ble appropriation  dealing  with  this 
whole  aiea,  and  we  substantially  reduced 
it  primarily  because  the  .so-called  Brooks 
bill  had  not  been  acted  upon.  It  wa.s 
felt  by  many  of  the  conferees  that  it 
sliould  be  acted  upon  and  that  we  should 
have  the  information  available.  The 
.studies  which  will  ensue  therefrom  will 
guide  us  in  knowing  whether  appropria- 
tions should  be  made  for  new  equipment. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
should  like  the  legi.slative  histoiy  to  so 
record,  that  out  of  this  action  v.ould 
come  a  report  to  Congress,  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  to  Members 
generally,  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's interest  primarily  to  purchase 
the  equipment  outright  and  then  to  hire 
the  maintenance  crews  who  would  repair 
and  maintain  the  equipment,  or  whether 
there  would  be  more  economy  in  leasing 
it  fiom  the  companies  which  manufac- 
ture it  and  who  in  turn  would  provide 
for  it  maintenance. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  know  the  answer. 
The  committee  does  not  know  the  an- 
swer. We  are  not  going  to  find  the  an- 
swer merely  by  sitting  here  and  waiting. 

The  proposed  legislation.  I  believe,  will 
move  in  the  direction  of  providing  us 
v-ith  answers  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  fast 
developing  field.  Senators  know  that 
they  have  placed  automatic  equipment  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  their  offices,  and 
tlie  next  year  someone  invents  something 
very  much  better,  and  they  are  stuck 
with  the  old  equipment.  That  is  another 
factor  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
whether  to  purchase  the  equipment  or 
lease  it;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  my 
assumption  that  out  of  the  action  we 
take  in  the  Senate  tonight,  if  we  approve 
the  legislation — and  I  have  a  feeling  that 
we  shall — we  will  get  a  report  which  can 
guide  our  actions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  also  like  to 
suggest,  and  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  fiom  South  Dakota  would  agree, 
that  we  should  be  advised  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  legislation— which  central- 
izes the  management  and  direction  of 
the  equipment  in  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration — will  result 
in  full  and  better  utilization  of  the  ma- 
chines, whether  they  are  leased  or  pur- 
chased. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Tliat  is  very  good. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
merely  the  leasing  and  selling  alone,  but 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
we  also  wish  to  make  sme  there  is  no 
duplication  involved,  that  full  utiliza- 
tion is  made  within  all  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  before  they  go  out 
and  lease  or  purchase  new  quipment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  should  be  used.  It  is  expensive  equip- 
ment. It  costs  too  much  to  have  it  sit- 
ting around  not  being  used. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I 
have  some  happy  news  for  Members  of 
the  Senate,  in  that  when  v/e  were  discus- 
sing this  matter  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. I  inquired  of  representatives 
of  the  GSA.  who  have  custody  of  much 


of  the  equipment,  whether  tliis  was 
something  which  was  merely  being  pro- 
vided for  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  alone  or  whether,  perhaps, 
congressional  committees  and  even  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  could  also 
have  access  to  all  this  "hifalutin"  ma- 
chinery. 

I  did  not  know  whether  it  would 
cieate  a  situation  where  we  would  have 
jet  age  electronic  machines  for  calcula- 
tion purpo.ses  in  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  would  still  have  its  horse 
and  buggy,  pencil-era.ser  kind  of  proce- 
dure in  the  Hou.se  and  Senate.  I  was 
Riven  encouragement  to  believe  that  rc- 
.serve  equipment  was  available  in  order  to 
keep  it  busily  in  use. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  hcS 
pointed  out.  certainty  this  Government 
pioperty  should  be  open  and  available  to 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  to  individ- 
ual members  who  might  have  reason  to 
u.se  it.  Therefore.  I  would  hope  thnt  wo 
keep  the  wheels  turning  busily,  if  wo 
adopt  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  nm  going  to  interix)se  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  proix>.sed  legi.sl.'i- 
tion.  but  merely  wish  to  register  thi.s 
little  "forensic  pulp"  as  to  the  kind  of 
procedure  we  have  to  follow  in  polling  a 
committee.  The  Senate  wishes  to  ad- 
journ. The  hour  is  late.  The  is.sue  is 
important.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
objection. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair>. 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  share  the  ideas  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  As  to  polling 
the  committees,  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
procedure  which  should  be  resorted  to 
only  in  extreme  emergency  situations. 
However,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  acquiesce  in  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  the  Senate,  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  for 
Legislative  Reorganization,  under  the 
joint  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Representative 
Madden,  we  are  going  into  this  question 
of  the  use  of  electronic  devices.  I  hope 
that  early  next  year  we  will  have  an 
extensive  report  on  the  use  of  these  de- 
vices which  will  save  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  Oi 
Representatives,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  give  us  more  information  as  to  all 
problems  with  which  Congre-ss  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  signed  the  poll  today,  as  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  because  this  is 
only  the  first  step.  Surely,  next  year, 
wlien  the  committee  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonronevI  makes  its 
report,  we  will  need  to  have  many  more 
electronic  devices,  computers,  and  so 
on,  for  the  use  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  order  to  have  greater  and 
additional  infonnation  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 
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So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  this  matter  should  be  taken 
care  of  at  this  time,  and  later  we  shall 
have  further  information  about  the  use 
of  these  and  other  devices. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  happily  sits  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  on  this 
Reorganization  Committee  and  it  was 
because  of  the  testimony  that  we  heard 
there  that  I  was  inspired  to  ask  GSA 
about  the  u.se  and  availability  of  com- 
puter machines  for  people  working  in 
the  Government,  whether  the  legislative 
or  executive  bi-anch,  becau.se  I  was  sur- 
prised, as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  surprised,  to  hear  some  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  talk  as  if  they 
had  some  of  these  computer  machines 
in  their  own  offices.  This  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  have  never  seen  them.  I 
do  not  know  how  big  or  complicated  they 
may  be,  or  whether  they  have  whirling 
wheels  or  flashing  lights  such  as  they 
have  at  Las  Vegas,  but  apparently  they 
have  some  that  they  are  using,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  we  could  gain  some  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  With  reference  to  the 
testimony  about  computers  and  the  need 
for  electronic  computers,  not  only  is 
there  a  need  for  this  legislation  before 
us  now,  but  there  is  a  need  for  other 
legislation  so  we  can  have  computers  and 
other  machines  in  our  committees  to  give 
us  more  Information  about  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  by  the  time 
we  conclude  our  hearings  and  make  our 
report  we  shall  have  information  there 
upon  which  to  make  recommendations. 

To  sum  up,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
all  the  Republican  Members  have  affixed 
their  names  to  this  procedure,  proving 
that  it  is  widely  recognized  that  it  Is  of 
Importance.  The  White  House  is  in- 
terested in  it.  I  believe  on  the  last  day 
of  Congress  it  cannot  t>e  said  that  by 
rubberstamping  this  legislation  we  will 
be  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  will  plague  us  in  1966. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  say 
this  was  a  bipartisan  consensus? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  understood  there 
were  two  bills  before  the  committee,  one 
that  delegated  almost  unlimited  power 
to  GSA  that  virtually  could  not  be  con- 
ti-olled  by  the  Congress,  and  that  the 
committee  did  reflne  this  bill  so  as  to 
leave  a  measure  of  control  here.  I  trust 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  referred  to  is  the  bill  that  was 
in  the  Congress  at  the  last  session.  The 
bill  we  now  have  before  us  has  been  re- 
fined, restricted,  and  confined  to  meet- 
ing the  problems  we  have  discussed  on 
the  floor  this  evening, 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  it  is  my  under- 
standing this  is  simply  an  effort  to  try 
to   give   centralized   control   to   prevent 


duplication,  waste,  and  inefficiency  that 
has  occurred  in  the  use  of  data  process- 
ing equipment  of  which  there  has  been 
a  proliferation  throughout  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  that  statement 
1  am  sure  I  am  in  agieement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  While  this  sub- 
ject is  being  discussed,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  a  related  subject,  that  of  com- 
munications within  the  Senate  itself.  I 
made  the  suggestion  yesterday  that  we 
install  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  pages  a 
closed-circuit  television  system  con- 
nected to  our  offices  so  when  the  bells 
ring  we  can  see  what  it  is  for. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  do  not  need  to  have  the  vision  part, 
but  that  if  we  just  had  what  is  commonly 
called  ".squawk  boxes,"  when  the  bells 
ring  we  would  be  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  cloakroom  and  find  X)ut  what 
the  bells  were  for,  rather  than  have  Sen- 
ators' offices  tied  up  waiting  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  cloakroom. 

This  kind  of  system  is  used  in  the 
executive  branch.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  put  this  kind  of  electronic 
communications  system  in  the  cloak- 
room and  have  it  connected  with  an 
audio  .system  so  it  will  expedite  matters. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Is  the  Senator  proposing 

"squawk  boxes  "  to  be  hooked  up  with  the 

White  House  so  those  in  the  White  House 

can   communicate   with   the   Senate   or 

Congress? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  reference 
was  to  an  intercommunication  system  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  it  was  con- 
fined to  that.  To  the  best  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
communications  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Senate  and  Congress  are 
pretty  good — they  are  one  way,  but  they 
are  pretty  good. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  interested 
only  in  getting  a  better  communications 
system  in  this  branch.  I  think  it  would 
expedite  our  business  and  prevent  all 
the  delays  that  are  caused  when  we  try 
to  find  out  what  the  bells  are  all  about. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  H.R.  4845  will  in  ef- 
fect provide  for  efficient,  businesslike, 
governmentwide,  coordinated  manage- 
ment of  Federal  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment.  I  certainly  supp>ort 
the  move  here  tonight  so  that  this  meas- 
ure may  be  enacted  into  law. 

When  similar  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  1963,  there  was  some 
opposition  to  it.  However,  since  that 
time,  with  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  I  un- 
derstand that  H.R.  4845  has  now  been 
modified  to  meet  the  earlier  objections. 

This  is  a  measure  which  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
strongly  support.  The  Bureau  is  con- 
vinced that  with  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  they  will  be  able  to  do  a  much 
better  job  in  the  management  of  this 
costly  equipment.  GAO,  as  I  understand, 
has  recommended  replacement  of  pres- 
ent automatic  data  processing  manage- 
ment procedures  for  some  7  years. 


I  am  advised  that  cost  of  the  present 
management  procedures  now  stands  at 
some  $3  billion  annually.  I  am  further 
advised  that  the  Comptroller  General  has 
estimated  that  through  the  coordinated 
management  program  called  for  in  H.R. 
4845,  possibly  as  much  as  $200  million 
annually  can  be  saved. 

I  do  indeed  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  legislation  will  prove  most  worth- 
while, and  I  cei-tainly  suppwit  it.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  this  measure's  pas- 
sage is  largely  the  result  of  much  effort 
and  hard  work  by  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman, Jack  Brooks,  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Activities  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4845)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORGANIZATION      FOR      ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

As  in  executive  session, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate, 
as  in  executive  session,  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Philip  H.  Trezise,  of  Michigan,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  StatJjs  of 
America  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philip  A.  Tiezise  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed;  and  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  STUDY  ENTITLED  "THE  ANTI- 
VIETNAM  AGITATION  AND  THE 
TEACH-IN  MOVEMENT' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  65. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p^-o  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
65 )  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate 
document  of  10.000  copies  of  a  study  en- 
titled "The  Anti-Vietnam  Agitation  and 
the  Teach-in  Movement."  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  was.  in  line  7.  strike  out 
all  after  "printed"  down  through  and 
including  "Judiciary."  in  line  9.  and  in- 
sert "22.975  additional  copies,  of  which 
10.000  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-.  10.- 
975  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House    of    Representatives,    and    2.000 
copies  shall  be  for  the  House  Document 
Room." 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 
move   that   the   Senate   concur   in   the 
amendment  of  the  House. 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Sims.  Junior,  citizens  of 
the  United  Statea:  Provided.  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneflciary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  12.  1965.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1647.  to  deem  the  beneficiary  to  be  an 
eligible  oi-phan.  On  August  19.  1965.  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  S.  1647, 
with  an  amendment  to  grant  the  bene- 
ficiary second  preference  status  as  the 
natural-born  alien  son  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 
,.  -The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
&sk  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  149. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  149  >  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin A.  Ramelb,  which  were,  on  page 
1.  line  5,  strike  out  "legal"  and  insert 
"court-appointed":  on  page  1.  hne  6. 
strike  out  ••$68,240"  and  insert  '$50,000": 
on  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "section",  and  on  page  2.  after 
lines,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  That,  additionally,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Nicholas 
Ramelb.  father  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  the 
sum  of  $5,000  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  necessities  for 
his  son,  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  since  the  said 
Benjamin  A.  Ramejb  attained  his  majority. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REPORT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND  STATISTICS  FOR  89TH  CON- 
GRESS, 1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Democratic  policy  committee  be  per- 
mitted to  print  as  a  Senate  document  the 
yearend  report  of  accomplishments  and 
statistics  for  the  89th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, together  with  a  statement  by  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  FOLLOWING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  during  the  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  of  the  89th  Congress.  1st 
session,  and  that  they  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KIM  SUNG  JIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  S.  1647 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  biU  (S.  1647)  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Sung  Jin.  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(2)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Kim  Sung  Jin  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  son 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
RECORD  OF  THE  89TH  CONGRESS, 
1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  is  about  to  conclude  one  of  the 
most  productive  sessions  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic.  Historians  may  find  it 
difficult  to  apply  a  one-word  label  to 
identify  the  Congress.  It  could  be 
labeled  the  education  Congress,  because 
for  the  first  time  in  history  it  was  able 
to  pass  substantial  Federal  aid  to  cope 
with  the  grave  educational  situation 
which  has  become  increasingly  critical 
each  year. 

Or  they  may  call  it  the  civil  rights 
Congress  for  its  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  which  at  long  last 
removed  the  century-old  obstacles  to  the 
franchise  promised  to  the  Negroes  in  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Or  the  historians  may  consider  it  the 
medicare  and  health  Congress  for  in  this 
session  action  has  been  substituted  for 
two  decades  of  public  debate  and  dialog 
on  the  way  to  solve  the  hospital  and 
medical  needs  of  our  19  million  elderly 
citizens.     That  Is  not  all  that  has  been 


accomplished  in  the  health  field.    This 
Congress  has: 

Enacted  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act 
of  1965  designed  to  prevent  both  the  mis- 
use and  the  illicit  traffic  of  potentially 
dangerous  drugs,  especially  the  sedatives 
and  the  stimulants,  which  are  so  im- 
portant in  the  medicines  used  today 

Extended  for  3  years  the  program  of 
annual  grants  of  $11  million  for  immuni- 
zation against  polio,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  tetanus,  and  measles; 

Extended  the  program  of  matching 
grants  for  health  research  facilities  for 
3  additional  years  and  authorized  $280 
million  for  this  period; 

Authorized  a  total  of  $224.1  million 
through  1972  in  staffing  giants  to  com- 
munity  mental  health  centers- 

Authorized  a  3-year.  $34b-million 
program  of  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  and  associations 
to  assist  them  in  planning,  establishing 
and  operating  regional  medical  com- 
plexes to  combat  heart  disease,  cancer 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases- 

Established  purity  standards  for  in- 
terstate waters  and  authorized  $150  mil- 
lion In  new  grants  for  each  of  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  to  help  States  and  localities 
control  water  pollution; 

Established  Federal  i-egulation  ciga- 
rette labeling  and  advertising-  and 

Authorized  $404  miUion  additional  for 
fiscal  years  1966-68  for  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
moie  flexibility  m  financing  and  admin- 
istering State  rehabilitation  programs 
and  to  assist  in  expanding  and  improv- 
ing services  and  facihties  provided  under 
these  programs,  particularly  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Or  it  may  be  remembered  as  the  Con- 
fu^^  l^^^  ^?^^^  ^^^  ^ay  to  remove  more 
than  $4  biUion  in  excise  taxes,  a  burden 
borne  since  the  days  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  the  Second  World  War 

Some  will  remember  this  Congress  for 
immigi-ation  refonn  because  it  ended 
the  discriminatory  national  oriRins 
quotas  which  has  remained  a  constant 
irritant  to  so  many  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens who  had  come  to  these  shores  to 
find  the  freedom  and  the  economic  op- 
portunity denied  them  in  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

Conservationists  may  acclaim  this  as 
the  conservation  Congress  for  it  author- 
ized  a  comprehensive  long-range  Fed- 
eral-State program  for  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  land  resources.     And  it  also 

Authoi-ized  the  Assateague,  Spruce 
Knob,  and  Tocks  Island  national  recre- 
ational areas; 

Expanded  the  Federal  program  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of 
saline  water  conversion; 

Reauthoi-ized  the  Garrison  reclama- 
tion project  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin; 

Provided  an  additional  $944  million 
for  13  river  basin  plans: 

Authorized  the  Federal  construction  of 
the  $427.1  million  Aubum-Folsom  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  in  California:  and 

Authorized  a  $2  billion.  143  project 
flood  control  and  beach  erosion  program. 

Or  this  session  may  be  remembered  as 
the  one  that  enacted  the  $325,500,000 
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program  of  highway  beautification  and 
scenic  development  by  the  control  of 
outdoor  billboards  and  junkyards. 

Whatever  name  ultimately  is  chosen  to 
Identify  and  describe  this  Congress,  the 
appraisals  of  historians  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  accomplishments  already 
mentioned. 

They  will  tell  how  $1.1  billion  in  aid 
to  Appalachia  was  voted  by  this  session 
of  Congress  to  an  11 -State  region  In 
which  proud  American  citizens  have  suf- 
fered because  of  a  switch  from  a  coal  to 
a  gas  and  oil  economy.  Since  the  mid- 
fifties  the  Governors  of  these  States,  rep- 
resenting both  parties,  had  worked  to 
develop  a  national  plan  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  this  area  and  the  89th  Congress 
capped  their  efiforts  with  this  great  trall- 
blazlng  piece  of  legislation.  They  will 
tell  how  this  session  doubled  the  funds  by 
authorizing  $1,785  billion  for  fiscal  1966 
for  the  antipoverty  program  to  create 
new  and  expand  existing  opportunities 
for  young  people  to  obtain  work,  educa- 
tion, and  training. 

They  will  tell  how  the  coffee  agreement 
was  Implemented,  thus  providing  eco- 
nomic underpinning  for  our  relations 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

As  the  ghettos  of  today  are  replaced 
by  the  decent  homes  of  tomorrow,  his- 
torians may  trace  the  beginning  of  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  urban  decay  to  the 
extraordinary  and  revolutionary  rent 
subsidy  program  authorized  by  this  ses- 
sion. And  they  will  note  that  this  was 
the  session  that  took  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  live  in  cities  and  in  recogniz- 
ing this  created  a  new  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  cope  with  urban  problems  which 
our  largely  rural  ancestors  never  imag- 
ined could  exist. 

Nor  was  it  overlooked  that  this  Nation 
requires  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  and  stable  prices.  It  was 
this  session  that  enacted  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  designed  to  maintain  farm  in- 
come, stabilize  prices,  and  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern- 
ment costs,  promote  foreign  trade,  and 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas. 

It  was  this  session  of  Congress  that  ex- 
tended the  Sugar  Act  through  December 
31,  1971,  established  foreign  quotas  for 
1966  and  1967.  increased  quotas  for  do- 
mestic producing  areas,  established  quo- 
tas for  foreign  suppliers,  and  provided 
for  temporary  filling  the  quotas  reserved 
for  Cuba. 

To  alleviate  this  Nation's  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  this  session  of  Congress 
authorized  the  3 -year  $90  million  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development 
for  demonstrations  in  high-speed  inter- 
city ground  transportation,  improved 
the  national  transportation  system 
by  strengtheni^ig  enforcement  efforts 
against  illegal  trucking  and  by  requiring 
motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders  to 
pay  reparations  for  unreasonable  or  dis- 
criminatory rates.  And  this  Congress, 
too,  authorized  construction  of  a  25-mlle 
rail  rapid  transit  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


It  was  this  session  of  Congress  that 
approved  and  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  the  Vice  President 
to  become  Acting  President  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  unable  to  perform  his  duties 
and  to  provide  for  filling  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice-Presidency.  And  in 
this  Congress,  too,  it  was  made  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault  the  Pres- 
ident, the  President-elect,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, or.  In  case  there  is  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  officer  next  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  office  of  President. 

It  was  this  session  that  provided  a  7- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits;  a  6-  to  11 -per- 
cent mcrease  In  Federal  employees  re- 
tiiement  benefits;  a  3.6  percent  across- 
the  board  pay  increase  for  Federal 
employees;  and  a  10-percent  Increase  in 
service -connected  disability  compensa- 
tion. 

Before  appending  the  capsule  of  ac- 
complishments, a  few  words  must  be  said 
about  how,  in  my  judgment,  they  came 
about. 

The  Nation  has  had  In  the  White 
House,  during  this  extraordinary  period, 
a  President  of  great  dedication  with  three 
decades  of  congressional  experience  be- 
hind him.  President  Johnson  was  given 
by  the  voters  in  November  of  1964  an 
miprecedented  mandate  to  tackle  prob- 
lems facing  this  Nation  and  huge  major- 
ities were  elected  in  the  89th  Congress  to 
join  in  solving  them. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  the  kind  of 
cooperation  from  the  minority  which  has 
reaffii-med  the  wisdom  of  the  two-party 
system  and  demonstrated  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  loyal  opposition. 
Posterity  will  recognize  the  outstanding 
contribution  of  the  minority  leadership 
and,  notably,  in  extending  voting  rights 
to  all  citizens  without  discrimination. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  posterity 
will  understand  the  role  played  by  the 
Senate  in  support  of  and  constructive 
advice  to  the  President.  The  issues  have 
been  critical  and  difficult  but  their  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  have  been  sin- 
gularly free  of  partisanship. 

It  has  been  not  only  a  productive  but 
an  interesting  session.  The  following  is 
the  brief  capsule  by  subject  referred  to 
above. 

AGRlCCTLTURE 

Acreage  reduction  agreements:  Makes 
it  possible  to  pay  farmers  1965  price- 
support  payments  or  certificates  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  feed  grain,  wheat,  and 
cotton  programs  where  crop  planting  is 
prevented  because  of  fioods,  drought,  and 
other  natural  disasters.  Public  Law 
89-112. 

Farmers  Home  Administration — In- 
sured loans:  Provides  for  grants  and  in- 
creased loans  for  water  facilities  in  rural 
agricultural  areas;  and  expands  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  insured 
loan  authority  from  $200  million  to  $450 
million.    Public  Law  89-240. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  amendments: 
Increases  by  $560  million  the  limit  on 
amount  of  obligations  Federal  interme- 
diate credit  banks  may  have  outstand- 
ing to  aid  producers  and  reduce  need  for 
new  Government  capital.  Public  Law 
89-237. 


Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965: 
Provides  a  4-year  program  for  cotton, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  rice  and  wool;  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices, 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs  and  promote 
foreign  trade,  and  to  aflford  greater  eco- 
ncmiic  opportunity  in  rural  areas.  H-R. 
9811.    Public  Law  89-     . 

Food  marketing:  Extends  for  1  year, 
to  July  1, 1966,  the  date  on  which  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Maiketing 
shall  make  its  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.    Public  Law  89-20. 

International  Wheat  Agreement — ^Im- 
plement: Makes  effective  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  for  1  year  to  July  31, 
1966.  S.  2294  passed  Senate  July  23. 
House  Calendar. 

Sugar  Act  of  1965:  Extends  the  Sugar 
Act  through  December  31.  1971;  estab- 
lishes foreign  quotas  for  1966  and  1967; 
increases  quotas  for  domestic  producing 
areas;  establishes  quotas  for  foreign  sup- 
pliers; and  provides  for  temporarily  fill- 
ing the  quotas  reserved  for  Cuba.  HH. 
11135.    Public  Law  8&-    . 

Tobacco  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas:  Supplements  acreage  allotment 
program  with  establishment  of  poundage 
quotas  for  all  farms  producing  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  to  reduce  surpluses  in  this 
commodity.  Improve  quality  and  in- 
crease exports.     Public  Law  89-12. 

Wheat  referendum:  Extend  from 
August  1,  1965,  vmtil  30  days  after  the 
adjounmient  sine  die  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  the  time  within 
which  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  is 
requii'ed  by  law  to  conduct  a  marketing 
quota  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
1966  wheat  crop.     Public  Law  89-82. 

APPBOPEIATIONS 

Agricultui-al  supplemental:  Appropri- 
ates $1.6  billion  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  allowed  the  President  final 
discretion  in  shipping  surplus  food  to 
Egypt;  and  suspended  until  May  1  the 
planned  closing  of  11  VA  hospitals,  4 
domiciliaries,  and  the  merger  of  17  re- 
gional offices.    Public  Law  89-2. 

Second  supplemental,  1965:  Appropri- 
ates a  total  of  $2,227,563,977  with  $349.7 
million  of  the  amount  allocated  for  Ap- 
palachian aid.    Public  Law  8&-16. 

Vietnam  supplemental:  Appropri- 
ates $700  million  for  airfields,  militarj- 
installations,  ammunition  and  aircraft. 
Public  Law  89-18. 

TEAB    1966 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies:  Ap- 
propriates a  total  of  $6,242,929,500  for 
fiscal  1966.  H.R.  8370.  PubUc  Law 
89-     . 

Defense:  Appropriates  a  total  of  $46,- 
887,163,000  for  fiscal  1966.  PubUc  Law 
89-213. 

District  of  Columbia  appropiiations : 
Appropriates  a  total  of  $360;228,550  for 
fiscal  1966.  with  a  Federal  payment  of 
$46,122,000.  Public  Law  89-75. 

Foreign  aid:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$3,932,188,000  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
1966.    Public  Law  89-273. 

Independent  offices:  Appropriates  a 
total  of  $14,246,167,800  for  fiscal  1966. 
Public  Law  89-128. 
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Interior  Department  and  related  agen- 
cies: Appropriates  a  total  of  $1,212,739,- 
070  for  fiscal  1966.    Public  Law  89-52. 

Labor-HEW:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$8,011,311,500  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.   Public  Law  89-156. 

Labor-HEW  supplemental:  Appropri- 
ates a  total  of  $1,223,181,500  for  Man- 
power Development.  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Public  Health 
Service,  Administration  on  Aging,  and 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.   Public  Law  89-199. 

Legislative:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$189,993,297  for  fiscal  1966  for  the  legis- 
lative branch.    Public  Law  89-90. 

Military  construction:  Appropriates  a 
total  of  $1,756,635,000  for  military  con- 
struction of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.   Public  Law  89-202. 

Public  works:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$4,292,866,500  for  fiscal  1966.  H.R. 
9220.   Public  Law  89-    . 

State  -  Justice  -  Commerce  -  Judiciary: 
Appropriates  a  total  of  $2,057,597,150  for 
State- Justice-Commerce- Judiciary  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  1966.  Public 
Law  89-164. 

Supplemental:  Appropriated  a  total  of 
$4,741,644,602  in  supplemental  funds  for 
fiscal  1966.  including  funds  for  open 
space  program,  urban  renewal,  and  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts.  H.R. 
11588.    Public  Law  89-     . 

Treasury-Post  Office:  Appropriates  a 
total  of  $7,669,444,000  for  fiscal  1966  for 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
Public  Law  89-57. 

ATOMIC    EXERGY 

AEC  amendments:  Clarifies  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  prevent  interference  with 
each  other's  rights  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  in  the  nuclear  power 
field.     Public  Law  89-135. 

AEC  authorization:  Authorizes  $2.- 
555,521,000  for  AEC  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1966  construction,  operations,  cap- 
ital equipment:  includes  $704  million  for 
weapons  program  and  $2.5  million  for 
merchant  ship  reactor  program.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-32. 

Price-Anderson  indemnity  provisions: 
Extends  for  10  years  to  August  1,  1977, 
the  Government  indemnity  for  firms 
which  build  and  operate  nuclear  plants 
to  generate  electricity.  Public  Law  89- 
210. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  Guaran- 
tees Negroes  their  right  to  register  and 
vote.     Public  Law  89-110. 

CONGRESS 

Arts  and  Antiquities  Commission:  Es- 
tablishes a  Commission  on  Arts  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Capitol  and  authorizes 
515,000  for  annual  expenses.  S.J.  Res. 
65  passed  Senate  May  24,  1965. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget:  Es- 
tablishes a  14-member  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget  composed  of  7  members 
from  each  Appropriations  Committee,  4- 
to-3  ratio.  The  purpose  of  the  joint 
committee  is  to  serve  the  Appropriations 
Committees  year  round  with  the  same 
expertise  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  the  Executive.  S.  2  passed  Senate 
January  27,  1965. 


Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of 
Congress:  Establishes  a  12-member  bi- 
partisan Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  Congress  and  to  recommend  improve- 
ment. Rules  changes  are  not  included  in 
the  study.  Authorizes  $150,000  through 
Jan.  31,  1966,  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  First  re- 
port to  be  submitted  120  days  following 
effective  date  of  the  resolution.  S.  Con. 
Res.  2  adopted  by  the  Senate  March  9; 
House,  March  11,  1965. 

DEFENSE 

Active  duty  promotion  opportunity: 
Pei-mits  the  Air  Force  during  fiscal  1966 
to  provide  the  following  promotion  op- 
portunity for  the  officers  newly  placed 
in  the  promotion  zones:  To  the  grade  of 
colonel,  45  percent;  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  75  percent;  and  to  the 
grade  of  major,  85  percent.  Public  Law 
89-157. 

Air  Force  Reserve  officers:  Provides 
statutory  authority  for  the  promotion  of 
qualified  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Reserve  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general.    Public  Law  89-172. 

Armed  Forces  personnel — Payday : 
Permits  military  paydays  as  much  as  3 
days  before  the  last  day  of  a  pay  period 
when  the  last  day  of  the  pay  period  falls 
on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  a  legal  holiday. 
Public  Law  89-193. 

Cash  awards  program  for  inventions — 
Military:  Establishes  a  program  of  cash 
awards  for  suggestions.  Inventions,  or 
scientific  achievements  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  which  contribute  to 
the  efficiency,  economy  or  other  improve- 
ment of  Government  operations.  Public 
Law  89-198. 

Claims:  Extends  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  to  settle  claims  up  to  $10,000 
for  damage  to  or  loss  of  personal  prop- 
erty.   Public  Law  89-185. 

Coast  Guard  Band:  Permits  the  Coast 
Guard  to  select  as  the  conductor  of  its 
band  an  officer  and  to  accord  statutory 
recognition  to  the  Coast  Guard  Band. 
Public  Law  89-189. 

Coast  Guard  cutters:  Authorizes  $6,- 
260.000  to  replace  17  Coast  Guard  cutters 
taken  from  domestic  service  and  sent  to 
Vietnam.    Public  Law  89-21. 

Coast  Guard  procurement:  Author- 
izes $114.2  million  for  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  1966  for  procurement  of  vessels, 
aircraft,  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  installations.     Public  Law  89-13. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  retirement:  Per- 
mits Coast  Guard  reservists  who  have 
completed  20  years'  service  to  voluntarily 
retire  from  active  service  with  retired 
pay  computed  on  the  basis  of  2  V2  percent 
of  basic  pay  for  each  year  of  service. 
Public  Law  89-200. 

Combat  servicemen  insurance:  Pro- 
vides an  automatic  insurance  plan  of 
$10,000  or  $5,000  for  all  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  active  duty  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  designated  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-214. 

Draft  cards:  Makes  a  person  who 
knowingly  destroys  or  knowingly  muti- 
lates a  draft  registration  card  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 


prisonment of  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both.   Public  Law  89-152. 

Mailing  privileges:  Provides  free  air- 
mail sei-vlce  for  first-class  letter  mail, 
including  cards,  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  an  overseas  combat  area 
as  designated  by  the  President,  or  hos- 
pitalized as  a  result  of  such  service.  H  R 
11420.     Public  Law  89-     . 

Military  dependents — Language  train- 
ing: Authorizes  language  training  for 
dependents  of  members  of  the  JVrmy. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  in 
anticipation  of  assignment  to  permanent 
duty  outside  the  United  States.  Public 
Law  89-160. 

MUitai-y  dependents — Medical  care: 
Authorizes  transportation  at  Govern- 
ment expense  for  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
accompanying  m^embers  at  posts  of  duty 
outside  the  United  States  where  required 
medical  care  is  not  available  locally. 
Public  Law  89-140. 

Military  incentive  pay:  Authorizes  in- 
centive pay  for  personnel  who  perform 
hazardous  duty  on  the  flight  decks  of 
aircraft  carriers.    Public  Law  89-149. 

Military  construction:  Provides  con- 
struction and  other  related  authority  for 
the  military  departments,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  and 
outside  the  United  States  and  authority 
for  construction  of  facilities  for  the  Re- 
serve components  in  the  total  amount  of 
$1,780,062,000  consisting  of  $1,739,749,000 
in  new  authority,  an  increase  in  prior 
years'  authorization  of  $9,823,000;  and 
$30,490,000  for  Reserve  components. 
Public  Law  89-188. 

Military  pay  increase:  Provides  an 
average  10.4  percent  basic  pay  increase 
for  officers  and  enlisted  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  total  $1  billion.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-132. 

Militai-y  procurement:  Authorizes  a 
total  of  $15,402,800,000  for  fiscal  1966 
with  $8,958,300,000  allocated  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  and  $6,444,- 
500.000  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.    Public  Law  89-37. 

Military  transportation :  Broadens  the 
authority  for  the  sea  transportation  at 
Government  expense  of  automobiles 
owned  by  militai-y  personnel  to  provide 
relief  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
ordered  to  Vietnam  from  permanent 
duty  stations  outside  the  United  States. 
Public  Law  89-101. 

Naval  Reserve  captains:  Provides  per- 
manent authority  under  which  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  in  the  grade  of  captain  shall 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promo- 
tion when  their  running  mates  are 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion. 
Public  Law  89-275. 

ROTC:  Extends  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  filing  claims  for  mustering-out 
payments  to  January  30.  1966,  and  re- 
peals the  authority  for  such  payments 
on  July  1,  1966.    Public  Law  89-50. 

Special  allowance  to  Armed  Forces  de- 
pendents: Authorizes  payment  of  special 
allowances  and  dislocation  allowances  to 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  when  the  dependents  are 
evacuated  from  an  overseas  danger  area. 
Public  Law  89-26. 

Stockpile  Act:  Revises  and  con- 
solidates laws  governing  management  of 
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national  stockpiles  of  critical  and  strate- 
gic materials  to  provide  Congress  and  the 
public  with  pertinent  information;  made 
procurement  contracts  subject  to  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  and  facilitated  disposal 
of  surpluses.  S.  28  passed  Senate  Febru- 
aiT  9.  1965. 

Submarine  incentive  pay:  Claiifies  the 
entitlement  to  incentive  pay  for  sub- 
marine duty  by  providing  for  such  pay 
if  over  a  3 -month  period  an  operational 
commander  has  served  144  hours  on  a 
submarine  during  underway  operations. 
Public  Law  89-278. 

Surjieons  general:  Provides  for  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  ad- 
miral of  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  while  serving  as  Surgeon 
General.     Public  Law  89-288. 

Zinc,  lead,  and  copper:  Authorizes  the 
disposal  of  200.000  tons  each  of  zinc  and 
lead  and  the  sale  of  100,000  short  tons 
of  copper  to  producers  and  processors. 
Public  Law  89-9. 

Zinc  .stockpile:  Grants  congressional 
consent  for  the  disposal  of  approximately 
200,000  short  tons  of  zinc  now  held  in 
the  national  stockpile,  or  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  or  both.  H.R.  9047. 
Public  Law  89- 

DISTRICT   or   C-OLUMBIA 

Assault:  Extends  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  District  of  Columbia  police  to 
employees  of  institutions  for  confinement 
of  juveniles.     Public  Law  89-277. 

Bethune  Memorial:  Extends  for  2 
years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
prominent  Negro  educator.  Public  Law 
89-192. 

Board  of  Parole:  Authorizes  the  Board 
of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, to  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 
ulations under  which  the  Board  of 
Parole,  in  its  discretion,  may  discharge 
a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced. 
Public  Law  89-24. 

Bond  requirements:  Authorizes  the 
court  to  set  bond  in  an  amount  twice  the 
value  of  the  property  being  attached  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  any  case  in 
which  the  plaintiff  states  in  his  affidavit 
that  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  levied 
upon  is  less  than  the  amount  of  his 
claim.    Public  Law  89-113. 

Court  functions:  Transfers  the  follow- 
ing functions  from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
and  to  the  Recorder  of  Deeds.  S.  1611 
passed  Senate  August  25,  1965. 

Crime  bill:  Amends  the  District  of 
Columbia  Criminal  Code  by  revising  rules 
of  evidence,  procedure,  and  increases 
minimum  penalties  for  various  offenses. 
H.R.  5688  in  conference. 

Deeds  of  trust:  Pi-ovides  for  substitu- 
tion of  trustees  under  deeds  of  trust  in 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  by  agreement 
of  the  parties.  H.R.  647  pa.ssed  Senate 
amended.  September  2.  1965. 

District  of  Columbia  Code:  Revises, 
codifies,  and  enacts  into  law  part  III  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Public 
Law  89-183. 


District  of  Columbia  rapid  transit: 
Authorizes  construction  of  a  25-mile  rail 
rapid  transit  for  the  National  Capital 
area,  to  be  operated  through  contracts 
with  private  concerns,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $431  million  excluding  an 
estimated  $52  million -in  interest.  The 
bill  authorizes  $150  million  in  grants  for 
construction  and  equipment — $100  mil- 
lion from  Federal  funds  and  $50  mil- 
lion from  District  of  Columbia  funds. 
Public  Law  89-173. 

Divorce  laws:  Reduces  residence  re- 
quirement for  divorce  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  makes  other  changes  in  its 
code  relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation, 
and  annulment  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  neighboring  jurisdictions.  Public 
Law  89-217. 

"Good  Samaritan"  relief:  Relieves 
physicians  and  registered  nurses  of 
liability,  if  gross  negligence  is  not  in- 
volved, where  they  have  rendered  free 
and  voluntary  medical  treatment  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident  or  emergenc.v.  H.R. 
5597.     Public  Law  89- 

Home  rule:  Provides  for  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  S.  1118 
passed  House,  amended.  September  29. 
1965. 

Injury  reports:  Requiies  mandatory 
reporting  by  physicians,  hospitals  or 
similar  institutions  of  injuries  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  caused  by  firearms  or 
other  dangerous  weaF>ons.  H.R.  9985 
passed  Senate,  amended,  September  30. 
1965. 

Overtime  for  District  of  Columbia 
Police:  Authorizes  compensation  for 
overtime  work  in  excess  of  the  basic  au- 
thorized workweek  performed  by  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  the 
White  House  Police,  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Public  Law  89-282. 

Physical  injury  reports:  Requires 
mandatoiT  reporting  by  physicians  and 
institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  phj'sical  injurj'  inflicted  upon  children 
by  other  than  accidental  means.  H.R. 
10304  pas.sed  Senate,  amended,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965. 

Pi-emarital  examinations:  Requires 
pi-emarital  examinations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  within  30  days  prior  to  filing 
for  the  marriage  licen-se.  H.R.  3314 
passed  Senate,  amended.  September  30. 
1965. 

Public  day  care  services:  Authorizes 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
to  establish  and  administer  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren through  public  day  care  services 
and  to  provide  public  assistance  in  the 
foi-m  of  foster  home  care  to  certain  de- 
pendent children.  S.  2212  passed  Sen- 
ate June  30,  1965. 

Traffic  Branch — District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions:  Authorizes 
expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  from  15  to  20 
associate  judges  and  establishes  a  Traffic 
Branch  in  this  court.  S.  2263  passed 
Senate  August  24,  1965. 

Work-release  program:  Authorizes  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts  to  release 
selected  offenders  from  prison  confine- 


ment at  specified  hours  of  the  day  to 
obtain  or  engage  in  gainful  employment. 
S.  1319  passed  Senate  May  11,  1965. 

ECONOMY    AND    FINANCE 

Aid  to  Appalachia:  Authorizes  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  aid  to  the  11-State  Appalachian 
region  and  establishes  the  Appalachia 
Regional  Commission;  $840  million  of 
this  amount  will  be  in  form  of  PederaJ 
grants  for  a  5-year  highway  construc- 
tion program  and  a  2-year  authorization 
of  $252.4  million  for  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  Public 
Law  89-4. 

Balance  of  payments:  Provides  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  as- 
sist in  safeguarding  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States. 
Public  Law  89-175. 

Bmk  Merger  Act  Amendments.  1965: 
Amends  the  Bank  Merger  Act  to  require 
that  future  bank  mergers  should  not  be 
cansummatcd  until  3,0  days  after  the  date 
of  approval  by  the  ^jippropriate  banking 
crrcncy.  S.  1698  passed  Senate  June  11, 
1965.     House  Calendar. 

Copyright  office  fees:  Increases  the  fees 
payable  to  the  copyright  office  to  bring 
the  cash  receipts  of  the  office  more  nearly 
in  line  with  its  expenditures.  H.R.  2853. 
Public  Law  89- 

Debt  ceiling  increase:  Increases  the 
temporaiy  national  debt  ceiling  to  $328 
billion  through  June  30.  1966.  Public 
Law  89-49. 

Destniction  of  cunency:  Authorizes 
the  destruction  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
which  are  unfit  for  circulation  under 
procedures  prescribed  and  at  locations 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Ti-easury. 
S.  1308  passed ifeenate  August  3.  1965. 

Disaster  victims:  Directs  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
make  an  immediate  study  of  alternative 
programs  which  could  be  established  to 
help  provide  financial  assistance  to  those 
suffering  property  losses  in  floods,  earth- 
quakes, and  other  natural  disasters,  in- 
cluding alternative  methods  of  Federal 
insurance  as  well  as  the  existing  flood  in- 
surance program.  S.  408  passed  Senate 
January  28.     House  Calendar. 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965:  Extends  all  economic  oppertunity 
programs  to  Jime  30,  1968,  and  author- 
izes appropriations  totaling  $1,785  billion 
for  fiscal  1966.     Public  Law  8^253. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  delegations: 
Authorizes  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  delegate  any 
of  its  functions,  other  than  those  relating 
to  rulemaking  or  pertaining  principally 
to  monetai-y  and  credit  policies,  to  one 
or  more  hearing  examiners,  members  or 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks.  S.  1556  passed  Senate 
August  3,  1965. 

Foreign  government  obligations:  Au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  in- 
vest in  securities  which  are  dii'ect  obli- 
gations of  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  intei-est  by  any  foreign 
government  or  monetaiy  authority  and 
which  have  maturities  from  date  of  pur- 
chase not  exceeding  12  months  and  are 
denominated  payable  in  any  convertible 
currency.  S.  1557  i>assed  Senate  August 
3, 1965. 

Foreign  official  time  deposits:  Extends 
through  October  15,  1968,  the  authority 
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for  commercial  banks  to  pay  on  certain 
foreign  time  deposits  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest than  those  othei-wise  permitted  by 
regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Grov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Resei-ve  System  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.    Public  Law  89-79. 

Gold  cover:  Repeals  the  requirement 
of  25-percent  gold  backing  of  commer- 
cial bank  deposits  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  but  retained  the  25-per- 
cent requirement  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  actual  circulation.  Public  Law 
89-3. 

Lead-zinc  program:  E.xtends  to  De- 
cember 31.  1969,  the  Lead-Zinc  Small 
Producei-s  Stabilization  Act  of  1961, 
which  pi-ovides  a  program  of  payments 
for  assistance  to  small  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zinc.  Public  Law 
89-238. 

Major  disaster  relief:  Gives  additional 
authority  to  REA,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  relief  to  individ- 
uals, groups,  or  businesses  having  direct 
loans  with  these  agencies  and  having 
suffered  losses  to  these  mortgaged  prop- 
erties in  a  major  natural  disaster.  Re- 
lief is  in  the  fonn  of  refinancing,  adjust- 
ment, or  readjustment  of  principal  and 
interest  payment  schedules  and  the  ex- 
tension of  maturity  dates  where  an  im- 
pairment of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  loan,  or  an  extreme  financial  hard- 
ship would  result  without  such  relief.  S. 
1861  passed  Senate  July  22,  1965. 

Manpower  Act  of  1965:  Extends  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  to  June  30,  1969,  authorized  $454  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966  and  provides  up  to  2 
years'  training  in  classrooms  or  on-the- 
job  for  persons  unemployed  because  they 
lack  education  or  skills.  Public  Law  89- 
15. 

Member  bank  loans:  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  loans  by  member  banks  to  their 
executive  officers.  S.  1558  passed  Senate 
August  3.  1965. 

Pacific  Northwest  disaster  relief:  Pro- 
vides assistance  to  the  States  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  Califomia.  Nevada,  and 
Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  in  December  1964  and  January 
and  February  1965  as  a  result  of  cata- 
strophic floods  unprecedented  in  terms  of 
high  water  and  subsequent  damage  to 
roads,  farms,  residences,  and  industries. 
Public  Law  89-41. 

Patent  Office  fees:  Increases  fees  pay- 
able to  the  Patent  Office  in  coiinection 
with  patents  and  registration  of  trade- 
marks.   Public  Law  89-83. 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965:  Authorizes  a  total  of 
$665  million  in  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities,  other  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  and  regions. 
Public  Law  39-136. 

SBA  disaster  relief :  Amends  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  maturity  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans  from  20  to  30 
years:  provides  for  a  suspension  of  up  to 
5  years  on  the  payment  of  principal  and 
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interest  on  disaster  loans  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator;  and  Increases 
SBA's  revolving  fund  by  $50  nxllllon. 
Public  Law  89-59. 

SBA  revolving  fund  Increase:  In- 
creases the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion revolving  fund  by  $120  million,  from 
$1,721  to  $1,841  million.  S.  2542.  Public 
Law  89-    . 

SEC  registration  fees.  Doubles  the 
registration  fees  collected  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  by  increasing  the 
fee  paid  in  connection  with  filing  regis- 
tration statements  for  security  offerings 
from  one-hundredth  of  1  percent  to  one- 
fiftieth  of  1  percent  of  the  maximum 
aggregate  price  of  the  securities  to  be 
offered,  and  the  minimum  fee  from  $25 
to  $100.    Public  Law  89-289. 

Silver  coinage :  Eliminates  silver  from 
quarters  and  dimes  and  cuts  the  propor- 
tion in  half  dollars  from  90  to  40  per- 
cent.   Public  Law  89-81. 

Small  Business  Act  Ainendments:  In- 
creases by  $120  million  the  portion  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  revolv- 
ing fund  which  may  be  on  loan  to  small 
busine.ss  investment  corporations  and 
State  and  local  development  companies 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.     Public  Law  89-78. 

Sports:  Brings  baseball,  football,  and 
other  professional  team  sports  under 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  subject 
to  certain  exemptions.  S.  950  passed 
Senate  August  31, 1965. 

State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965: 
Authorizes  a  3-year,  $60  million  program 
of  matching  grants  to  the  States  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  promote  wider  dif- 
fusion and  more  effective  application  of 
the  findings  of  science  and  technology 
throughout  American  commerce  and  in- 
dustiy.    Public  Law  89-182. 

EDUCATION 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf :  Expands 
the  original  act  passed  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress providing  a  loan  service  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf  by  permitting 
the  use  of  all  educational  media,  rather 
than  films  alone,  and  for  the  distribution 
of  such  media  to  parents  of  deaf  children 
and  other  persons  directly  Involved  in 
work  for  the  advancement  of  the  deaf  or 
who  are  actual  or  potential  employers  of 
the  deaf.     Public  Law  89-258. 

Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Education 
Act:  Authorizes  $1,344  billion  in  Federal 
aid  for  elementary-secondary  schools 
for  fiscal  1966;  a  3-year  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  allocation  to 
school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 
children  from  low-income  families;  a 
5-ycar  program  of  grants  for  books  and 
library  materials;  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  for  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services;  a  5-year  $100  mil- 
lion authorization  for  construction  and 
operation  of  regional  facilities  for  edu- 
cational research;  a  5-year  program  for 
grants  to  stimulate  and  assist  States  in 
strengthening  the  leadership  resources 
of  the  State  educational  agencies;  and 
a  2-year  extension  (through  June  30, 
1963),  of  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas. 
Public  Law  89-10. 

Higher    education:    Authorizes    a    3- 
year,  S2.3  billion  higher  education  pro- 


gram to  provide  Federal  scholarships 
for  needy  students,  funds  to  strengthen 
colleges,  and  to  establish  a  2-year  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  whose  members 
would  serve  in  poverty-stricken  areas  to 
improve  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youngsters.  H.R.  9567 
Public  Law  89- 

Institute  for  Deaf:  Establishes  a  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deef 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  residen- 
tial facility  for  postsecondary  technical 
training  and  education  for  persons  who 
are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
successful  employment.  Public  Law 
89-36 

Juvenile  delinquency  program  exten- 
sion: Extends  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961 
for  an  additional  year  to  June  30.  1967. 
and  authorizes  $6.5  million  for  fl.scal  1966 
and  $10  million  for  fiscal  1967.  Public 
Law  89-69. 

National  arts  and  cultural  develop- 
ment :  Authorizes  funds  for  national  arts 
and  cultural  development.  Public  Law 
89-125. 

National  Museum  Act  of  1965:  Pro- 
vides for  cooperative  and  coordinated 
programs  of  museum  training,  research, 
surveys  and  publications,  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
S.  1310  passed  Senate  September  10, 1965. 

School  construction:  Amends  Aid- 
for-School  Construction  Act  to  authorize 
help  for  building  facilities  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  Virgin  Islands 
for  children  for  whom  local  agencies  can- 
not provide.    Public  Law  89-77. 

School  districts — Aid  requisites:  Pro- 
vides financial  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  a  major  disaster  and  closing  of  mili- 
tary bases.  H.R.  9022.  Public  Law  89- 
313. 

Vocational  student  loans :  Provides  in- 
sured, low-interest  loans  to  students  who 
attend  vocational  and  trade  schools 
above  the  secondary  schocrf  level.  Public 
Law  89-287. 

Vocational  rehabilitation:  Authorized 
$404  million  additional  for  fiscal  years 
1966-68  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  to  assist  in  providing  more  flexi- 
bility in  financing  and  administering 
State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to 
assist  in  expanding  and  improving  serv- 
ices and  facilities  provided  under  these 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting 
special  vocational  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems.   H.R.  8310.    Public  Law  89-    . 

FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES 

Annuity  increase:    Clarifies  the  appli- 
cation of  annuity  increase  in  the  Postal 
Service  and  Federal  Employees  SalRi"v 
Act  of  1962.    Public  Law  89-17. 

Civil  service  retirement  annuity  in- 
creases: Amends  the  Civil  Retirement 
Act  to  provide  an  increase  of  1 1  percent 
in  all  annuities  having  a  commencing 
date  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  and  a  6- 
percent  increase  for  all  having  a  com- 
mencing date  after  October  1  1956  Pub- 
lic Law  89-205. 

Conflict  of  interest— FCC:  Removes 
the  ban  that  members  and  employees  of 
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the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion may  not  have  any  interest  in  com- 
panies making  incidental  use  of  radios. 
It  continues  prohibition  against  invest- 
ing in  broadcasting  companies  and  other 
communications  common  carriers  that 
would  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  interest. 
S.  1948  passed  Senate  August  3,  1965. 

FAA  Administrator:  Authorizes  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  William  F.  McKee, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  I'etired,  as  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  au- 
thorizes General  McKee  to  retain  the 
rank,  grade  and  emoluments  of  his  re- 
tired military  status  while  holding  the 
office  of  Administrator.  Public  Law  89- 
46. 

Female  clerkship  appointments:  Re- 
peals an  obsolete  statute  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  women  to  clerkships  in 
the  executive  departments,  which  will 
strengthen  Federal  policy  against  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  the  basis 
of  sex.    Public  Law  89-261. 

Former  Lighthouse  Service  retired  pay: 
Provides  an  increase  of  6.5  percent  in  an- 
nuities for  members  of  the  former  Light- 
house Service  to  place  them  on  an  equal 
status  with  recipients  of  civil  service  an- 
nuities.   Public  Law  89-20 1 . 

Government  employment  of  aliens: 
Authorizes  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or  technical 
capacity.  S.  905  passed  Senate  April  21, 
1965. 

Maritime  Commission:  Provides  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  a  5- 
year  term.    Public  Law  89-56. 

Pay  comparability:  Authorized  a  3.6- 
percent  across-the-board  pay  increase 
for  classified,  postal,  legislative,  judicial, 
and  Foreign  Service  personnel.  H.R. 
10281.    In  conference. 

Political  Activi^  Commission :  Creates 
a  12-member  bipartisan  commission  to 
study  Federal  laws  limiting  political 
activity  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government.  S.  1474  passed  Senate 
August  25,  1965. 

Postal  field  service:  Eliminates  statu- 
tory limitation  on  the  number  of  perma- 
nent employees  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice.    Public  Law  89-114. 

Postmasters'  workweek:  Establishes  a 
5 -day  workweek  for  postmasters  in 
offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class.     Public  Law  89-116. 

Supergrades:  Authorizes  an  additional 
100  supergrades  for  new  agencies  and 
expanded  functions.  S.  2393  passed 
Senate  September  1,  1965. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

American  Academy  of  Actuaries:  Con- 
fers a  Federal  charter  on  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries,  a  profession 
lai-gely  responsible  for  the  technical 
methods  and  framework  leading  to  the 
economic  protection  against  the  hazards 
of  death,  disability,  retirement,  and 
property  loss.  S.  1154  passed  Senate 
August  18.  1965. 

Baseball:  Designates  the  first  week  of 
September  as  National  American  Legion 
Baseball   Week.     Public   Law   89-133. 

Copyright  protection  extension:  Con- 
tinues to  December  31,  1967,  the  renewal 
tei-m  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  measure,  in- 
cluding any  renewal  term  extended  by 


Public  Law  87-668,  where  such  term 
would  othei-wise  expire  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967.    Public  Law  89-142. 

Construction  in  Guam  and  Virgin  Is- 
lands: Improves  facilities  for  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  Customs  and  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  on 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Public 
Law  89-87. 

Dr.  Jonas  Salk:  Designates  April  12, 
1965.  to  honor  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  and  the 
National  Foundation  March  of  Dimes  on 
the  10th  anniversai-y  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  world's  first  effective  vaccine 
against  polio.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 30  adopted  April  7 ;  House  adopted 
April  8.  1965. 

Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home:  Au- 
thorizes the  erection  of  a  memorial  to 
Father  Edward  J.  Flanagan,  founder  of 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Town  in  Ne- 
braska. House  Joint  Resolution  641. 
Public  Law  89- 

Pather  Jacques  Marquette:  Establishes 
a  tercentenary  commission  to  commemo- 
rate the  advent  and  history  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  in  North  America. 
Public  Law  89-187. 

Federal  administrative  agencies:  Re- 
moves agency  established  bars  for  attor- 
neys who  appear  before  certain  Federal 
administrative  agencies.  S.  1758.  Pub- 
lic Law  89- 

FPC  jurisdiction:  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  by  adding  any  cooperative  or 
nonprofit  membership  organization 
which  is  financed  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  to  the  list  of  or- 
ganizations expressly  exempted  f)-om  the 
regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  S.  1459  passed  Sen- 
ate August  26.  1965. 

Guam  Organic  Act  Amendments :  Vests 
in  the  Guamanian  Government  the  power 
to  fix  the  salaries  and  allowances  of 
members  of  its  legislature  and  to  provide 
for  such  payment  from  local  revenues 
rather  than  Federal  appropriations. 
Public  Law  89-100. 

Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1965 :  Strengthens  the  intergovernmental 
relations  by  improving  cooperation  and 
the  coordination  of  federally  aided  acti- 
vities among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  of  government.  S.  561  passed  Sen- 
ate August  5,  1965. 

John  F.  Kennedy— USIA  film :  Author- 
izes USIA  to  transfer  to  the  trustees  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  six  master  copies  of  the 
film  prepared  by  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  entitled  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy—Years of  Lightning.  Day  of 
Drums,"  with  a  full  reimbursement  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the  cost  of  the 
film.     Public  Law  89-274. 

Movable  Property  Act:  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer  title 
to  movable  property  to  municipalities 
which  assume  operation  and  mainte- 
nance responsibilities  for  project  works 
serving  municipal  and  industrial  func- 
tions under  the  same  conditions  and  on 
the  same  terms  as  title  transfer  to  irri- 
gation districts  or  water  users'  orga- 
nizations which  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  responsibilities  for  project 
works  serving  irrigation  functions. 
Public  Law  89-48. 

Postal  rates  for  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies:  Includes  volunteer  fire  compa- 


nies within  the  group  of  qualified  non- 
profit organizations  entitled  to  use  pref- 
erential second-  and  third-class  postage 
rates  for  bulk  mailings.  S.  390  passed 
Senate  March  29,  1965. 

Safety  Day:  Authorizes  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
November  26,  1965,  as  Crusade  for  Safety 
Day,  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents.  H. 
Con.  Res.  448.  Passed  House  August  12; 
passed  Senate  October  21,  1965. 

"See  the  U.S.":  Requests  the  President 
to  extend  through  1966  the  period  desig- 
nated as  a  period  to  see  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.    Public  Law  89-235. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  up  to  $200,000  a  year 
for  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  exp>enses  of 
the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  its 
auxiliary  and  subsidiary  bodies.  Public 
Law  89-91. 

Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act:  Permits  listing  on  labels  certain 
fibers  constituting  less  than  5  percent  of 
a  textile  fiber  product.  Public  Law 
89-35. 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commis- 
sion :  Extend  the  date  for  final  reporting 
of  the  Commission  to  September  30, 1966, 
and  increases  the  authorization  to  $465,- 
000.    Public  Law  89-84. 

Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  Amend- 
ments: Vests  in  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  the  power  to  fix  salaries 
and  allowances  of  members  of  its  legis- 
lature and  to  provide  for  such  payment 
from  local  revenues  rather  than  Federal 
appropriations.    Public  Law  89-98. 

Water  Conservation  Month:  Author- 
izes the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  November 
1965  as  water  conservation  month, 
which  will  call  attention  to  the  public  the 
impoi'tance  of  water  conservation  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  health  and  the 
national  economy.  H.J.  Res.  671.  Public 
Law  89-     . 

Wool  Labeling  Act:  Authorizes  FTC 
to  exclude  any  headwear  from  the  label- 
ing requirement  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  if  labeling  is  not  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  S. 
836  passed  Senate  May  11,  1965. 

HEALTH 

Cigarette  labeling :  Requires  that  every 
package  and  carton  of  cigarettes  display 
on  the  front  or  back  panel  in  conspicu- 
ous and  legible  type  the  following:  "Cau- 
tion: Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Haz- 
ardous to  Your  Health."  Prohibits  any 
other  warning  requirement  on  the  pack- 
age or  cai-ton  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  authority.    Public  Law  89-92. 

Clean  air:  Requires  standards  and 
proposed  regulations  to  control  pollution 
from  gasoline  and  diesel-powered  ve- 
hicles. Establishes  a  Federal  air  pollu- 
tion control  laboratory.  Authorizes 
grants  for  research  to  improve  methods 
for  disposal  of  solid  waste.  Public  Law 
89-272. 

Community  health  seiwices  extension: 
Extends  for  3  fiscal  years,  1966-68,  au- 
thority for  grants  to  States  and  commu- 
nities for  mass  immunization  programs 
against     polio,     diphtheria,     whooping 
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cough,  tetanus,  and  adds  measles.  Ex- 
tends for  1  year  general  and  special 
health  sei-vices,  including  those  for  mi- 
gratory workers,  chronically  ill  and  aged, 
and  grants  for  reseaixh  to  improve  such 
sei-vices.    Public  Law  89-109. 

Drug  control:  Provides  for  regulation 
and  control  of  manufacturers  of  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs.  Public  Law 
89-74. 

Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory:  In- 
creases from  $250,000  up  to  $500,000  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
toiy.    Public  Law  89-181. 

Health  professions  educational  assist- 
ance: Amends  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  improve  the  educational  Quality  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy, to  authorise  grants  to  schools 
for  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and 
extends  the  student  loan  and  construc- 
tion programs.    Public  Law  89-290. 

Health  Research  Facilities  Act:  Ex- 
t:^nds  this  act  to  June  30.  1939.  and  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $280  million  in 
matcliing  grants  foi  construction.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-115. 

Health  science  libraiT  aid:  Authorizes 
a  5-year.  $105  million  program  of  grants 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  ade- 
quate medical  library  services,  facilities, 
training,  and  research.  Public  Law  89- 
291. 

Hospital  insurance  program — social 
sectu-ity  amendments:  Provides  insur- 
ance for  ho.^pital  and  other  medical  ex- 
penses of  persons  C5  or  older,  increases 
social  security  benefits  by  7  percent 
across  the  board  with  a  $4  minimum  in- 
crease for  a  worker  v.ho  retired  at  age 
65  or  older.  e.Kpands  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram for  medical  assistance  for  the  needy 
and  medically  needy  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled, and  families  v.ith  dependent  chil- 
d:-en.    Public  Law  89-97. 

Mental  health  centers:  Authorize 
$224.1  million  through  Qscal  1972  for 
grants  to  aid  in  meeting  the  initial  cost 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel 
for  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centers:  S205.5  million  for  train- 
ing teachers  of  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded children:  and  $80  million  for  re- 
search, demonstration  projects,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  through  fiscal  1971. 
Public  Law  89-105. 

Regrional  medical  complex:  Author- 
izes $340  million  through  fiscal  1968  to 
assist  in  establishing  and  operating  re- 
gionally coordinated  medical  complexes 
for  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  and 
other  major  diseases.  Public  Law  89- 
239. 

Water  Quality  Act:  Vests  authority  to 
establish  purity  standards  for  interstate 
water  in  States  which  fail  to  establish 
approved  standards  by  June  of  1967,  and 
increases  the  authorizations  for  sewage 
treatment  grants  which  include  an  in- 
crease to  $150  million  a  year  for  the 
next  2  years  in  the  total  authorization 
and  on  increase  to  $1,200,000  in  indi- 
vidual projects  and  $4,800,000  for  multi- 
cjmmunity  projects.  Public  Law  89- 
234. 

Water  pollution  control:  Federal  in- 
stallations: Provides  for  improved  coop- 
eration by  Federal  agencies  to  control 
water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal  In- 
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stallations  and  facilities  and  to  control 
automotive  vehicle  air  pollution.  S.  560 
passed  Senate  March  25,  1965. 

HOUSING 

Distressed  homeowners:  Authorizes 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  extend 
aid  to  distressed  homeowners  who,  after 
relying  on  VA  or  FHA  construction 
standards  and  in.'=;pection.  find  structural 
or  other  major  defects  in  their  proper- 
ties purchased  with  GI  mortgage  loans 
which  affect  the  livability  of  the  prop- 
erty. S.  507  passed  Senate  January  27, 
1900. 

Housing  Act  of  1965:  Authorizes  a  4- 
year  $7.8  billion  housing  program  ex- 
tending existing  programs  and  provides 
for  a  new  supplementary  rent  program 
for  low-income  families  limited  to  $150 
million  in  total  new  contract  authoiity 
for  fiscal  years  1DG6-69.  Public  Law 
80-117. 

IMMICR.\TION 

Immisration  reform:  Abolishes  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  in  immigra- 
tion elTective  July  1,  1968.  Provides  for 
admission  of  immediate  relatives  of 
American  citizens.  Fixes  annual  limit 
of  170.000  from  all  former  quota  coun- 
tries, and  120.000  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, giving  preference  to  persons  with 
skills  and  professional  abilities.  Public 
Law  89-236. 

INDUNS 

Colville  Indians:  Provides  for  the  ter- 
mination of  Federal  supervision  over  the 
members  and  property  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  Colville  Indians  located 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  S.  1413 
passed  Senate  July  22. 1965. 

Indian  adult  education:  Increases  by 
S3  million  (to  $15  million*  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Indian  adult  vocational  educa- 
tion.   Public  Law  89-14. 

Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Ya- 
hooskin  Band:  Provides  for  the  distri- 
bution of  $2,500,000  in  judgment  funds 
recovered  by  the  Klamath  and  Modoc 
Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  In- 
dians.    Public  Law  89-224. 

Pueblo  Indian  irrigation  charges:  Ex- 
tends to  1975  the  authority  initially 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  the  act  of  Atigust  27.  1935,  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District,  New  Mex- 
ico, for  payment  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  involved  in  the  ir- 
rigation of  some  11.000  acres  of  Pueblo 
Indian  lands  within  the  district.  Public 
Law  89-94. 

Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians:  Provides 
for  the  disposition  of  $205,172  awarded 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  the 
Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians  in  settlement 
of  their  claim.     Public  Law  89-28. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Bulgaria,  Hungaiy.  Riunania  claims: 
Permits  return  of  indirect  interests  in 
certain  enemy  corporations  vested  under 
title  II  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act.  or  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  to  persecutees  normally 
barred  from  return  by  reason  of  being 
nationals  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  or  Ru- 
mania, where  countries  were  enemies  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  II. 
S.  2064  passed  Senate  September  7,  1965. 


Canadian  auto  parts:  Implements  the 
Agreement  Concernfaig  Automotive 
Products  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  signed  on  Januarj'  16,  1965  by 
President  Johnson  and  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson,  calling  for 
removal  of  tariff  duties  on  autos  and 
parts  for  new  vehicles.  Public  Law  RQ 
283. 

Coffee  implementation:  Implements 
tlie  International  Coffee  Agreement  rati- 
fied in  1963  and  authorizes  the  President 
to  require  all  coffee  entering  U.S.  markets 
and  all  exports  of  coffee  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  cer- 
tificate of  reexport.  Limits  imports  of 
coffee  from  countries  which  have  not 
joined  in  the  agreement;  and  requires 
certain  recordkeeping.    Public  Law  89- 

Cuban  claims:  Amends  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  by  strikin'^ 
the  portion  which  provides  for  determi- 
nation of  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  for  merchandise  and  serv- 
ices furnished  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  date  on 
which  the  merchandise  was  furnished  or 
services  were  rendered.    Public  Law  89- 

Disarmament  Act  amendments:  Au- 
thorizes $30  million  for  fiscal  years  1966- 
68  for  the  Disarmament  Agency  Pub- 
he  Law  89-27. 

Export  Control  Act  extension :  Extend.s 
for  an  additional  4  years  to  June  30,  1969 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  prohibit  or  to 
curtail  exporting  from  the  United  States, 
its  territories  or  possessions,  to  Commu- 
nist nations  any  articles,  materials  or 
supplies,  including  technical  data.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-63. 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
Amendments:  Strengthens  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  original  act  by  requiring 
complete  public  disclosure  by  persons 
acting  for  or  in  the  interests  of  foreign 
principals  where  their  activities  are  po- 
litical in  nature  or  border  on  the  politi- 
cal. Such  public  disclosures  will  permit 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
identities  and  activities  of  such  persons. 
S.  693  passed  Senate  April  5,  1965. 

Foreign  aid  authorization:  Authorizes 
$3.36  billion  for  fiscal  1966  which  in- 
cludes $1.7  billion  for  military  aid  and 
$2.19  billion  for  economic  and  other  non- 
military  programs.    Public  Law  89-171. 

Foreign  Service  Annuity  Adjustment 
Act:  Provides  for  adjustments  in  an- 
nuities under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  to  correct  an 
injustice  arising  from  a  wide  discrepancy 
in  benefits  relating  to  widow  survivor 
annuities  received  by  annuitants  who  re- 
tired before  October  16.  1960.  and  those 
who  retired  subsequently.  H.R.  4170. 
Public  Law  89- 

Greek  loan:  Provides  for  settlement  of 
pre-World  War  II  debt  of  Greece  to  the 
United  States  by  annual  payments  to  be 
used  in  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs,^  S.  1760  passed  Senate 
June  25.     House  Calendar. 

HemisPair:  Authorizes  $125,000  to 
finance  planning  of  a  U.S.  exhibit  at  the 
1968  fair  of  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
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to  be  held  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.    Public 
Law  89-284. 

IBRD-IFC  Articles  of  Agreement :  Au- 
thorizes the  U.S.  Governor  (Secretary 
of  the  Treasury)  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment to  agree  to  an  amendment  to  per- 
mit loans  to  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.    Public  Law  89-126. 

IMF:  Authorizes  an  increase  of  $1,035 
million  in  U.S.  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  from  $4,125  to  $5.16  bil- 
lion.    Public  Law  89-31. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank: 
Authorizes  a  $150  million  increase  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank — over  a  3-year  period 
at  the  rate  of  $250  million  a  year.  This 
represents  the  U.S.  share  of  a  planned 
$900  million  increase  in  the  Fund  which 
will  serve  to  strengthen  multinational 
aid  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-6. 

International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Amendments:  Provides  for  the  determi- 
nation of  claims  of  American  nationals 
which  are  covered  by  the  United  States- 
Polish  Claims  Agreement  and  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  received  imder  the 
terms  of  en  bloc  claims  settlement  agree- 
ments concluded  with  the  Governments 
of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia 
and  the  reopening  of  the  Italian  claims 
program  in  order  to  pay  claims  not  pre- 
viously compensable.  S  .  1935  passed 
Senate  September  7, 1965. 

International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross:  Authorizes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $50,000  a  year  as  a 
contribution  towai*d  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Public  Law  89-230. 
International  Cooperation  Year:  Ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  during  International 
Cooperation  Year.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  36.  Senate  adopted  June  16: 
House  adopted  June  22.  1965. 

International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions:  Raises  the  ceihng  on  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions  and  its  associated 
unions  from  $65,000  to  $100,000  a  year. 
Public  Law  89-104. 

Peace  Corps  authorization:  Author- 
izes an  annual  appropriation  of  $115  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966  and  provides  two  ad- 
ditional associate  directors.  Public  Law 
89-134. 

Religious  persecution:  Expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  against  persecution  of 
persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because  of  re- 
ligion. S.  Con.  Res.  17  adopted  by  Sen- 
ate May  14;  passed  House  amended  July 
12.  1965. 

Saigon  chancery :  Authorizes  $1  million 
for  the  construction  of  a  chancery  in 
Saigon.    Public  Law  89-22. 

U.N.  Participation  Act:  Grants  the 
President  wider  discretion  in  appointing 
top-level  personnel  of  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  and  gives  the  U.S. 
representative  discretion  to  assign  per- 
sonnel to  various  organs  of  the  U.N.  in 
accordance  with  workload  and  other  con- 
siderations ;  and  authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  a  representative  to  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  European  offlce  of  the  U.N. 
Public  Law  89-206. 


TREATIES 

Belgium  tax  protocol:  Modifies  the 
1948  convention  to  adjust  the  provisions 
to  the  new  Belgian  income  tax  law  of 
November  20.  1962.  Executive  G  ratified 
October  22,  1965. 

Gel-man  tax  protocol:  Modifies  the 
1954  convention  to  adjust  the  provisions 
to  changes  in  the  tax  system  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  GeiTTiany.  Executive  I 
ratified  October  22,  1965.  ^ 

Gut  Dam  Claims  Agreement:  Estab- 
lishes an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal 
to  dispo.se  of  U.S.  claims  relating  to  Gut 
Dam.  Executive  C  ratified  August  30. 
196.5. 

United  Nations  Charter  amendments: 
Increases  the  membership  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  from  11  to  15  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  from  18  to  27,  to  be  elected  on 
a  geographic  basis.  Executive  A  ratified 
June  3,  1965. 

Vienna  Convention:  Establishes  stand- 
ards on  diplomatic  relations  together 
with  the  optional  pi-otocol  concerning 
the  compulsory  settlement  of  disputes. 
Executive  H  ratified  September  14,  1965. 

Wheat  agreement  extension:  Extends 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  to 
July  31.  1966.  Executive  B  ratified  June 
15,  1965. 

JUDICIAL 

Additional  circuit  and  district  judges: 
Creates  10  additional  circuit  and  34  dis- 
trict judgeships  throughout  the  United 
States  where  the  need  for  such  judge- 
ships has  been  found  to  be  most  urgent. 
S.  1666  passed  Senate  June  30. 

Alaska  judges:  Provides  that  service 
as  a  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the 
territory  of  Alaska  shall  be  included  in 
computing  the  aggregate  years  of  ju- 
dicial service, of  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Alaska  for  retirement  pur- 
poses.    Public  Law  89-70. 

Assassination  evidence :  Authorizes 
preservation  of  evidence  pertaining  to 
the  assassination  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy.    H.R.  9545.    Public  Law  89-     . 

Bail  reform :  Revises  bail  procedures  in 
Federal  courts  and  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  S.  1357  passed 
Senate  September  21. 

Canal  Zone  prisoners:  Permits  the 
transfer  of  per.sons  convicted  of  offenses 
in  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  transfer  to  prisons 
within  the  United  States.  Public  Law 
89-267. 

Correctional  rehabilitation  study :  Au- 
thorizes $2.1  million  for  a  3-year  na- 
tionwide study  of  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied manpower  and  the  educational  and 
training  needs  in  the  field  of  correctional 
rehabilitation.    Public  Law  89-178. 

Court  of  Claims:  Authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  two  additional  judges 
for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  S.  1804  passed 
Senate  September  17,  1965. 

False  information:  Reduces  the  exist- 
ing penalty  against  pranksters  and 
jokesters  who  falsely  report  the  presence 
of  bombs  and  the  like,  aboard  aircraft, 
motor  vehicles,  raili-oads  or  vessels,  but 
do  so  without  malice  or  evil  purpose,  by 
substituting  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  ac- 


tion brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.     Public  Law  89-64. 

Fireanns:  Amends  the  Federal  Fire- 
aiins  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  if  he  deter- 
mines the  relief  would  not  be  contrai-y 
to  public  interest.  Public  Law  89-194. 
Illicit  traffic  in  child  adoption:  Im- 
poses Federal  criminal  sanctions  on  per- 
sons engeiged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  placing 
children  for  adoption  or  permanent  free 
care.  S.  624  passed  Senate  March  22. 
1965. 

Jury  allowances :  Increases  attendance 
fees  for  grand  and  petit  jurors  from  $7 
to  $10  a  day  and,  where  jurors  are  re- 
quired to  serve  in  one  case  for  more  than 
30  days,  to  increase  the  allowable  at- 
tendance fee  from  $10  to  $14  a  day.  In- 
creases the  subsistence  allowance  from  $7 
to  $10  a  day.    Public  Law  89-165. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965:  Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  train- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
correctional  personnel  and  personnel  em- 
ployed in  crime  prevention  programs. 
Public  Law  89-197. 

President's  Crime  Commission:  Au- 
thorizes $1,500,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  two  Presidential  Commissions  on: 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment, both  established  in  July  of  1965  by 
Executive  order  for  crime  studies  and 
recommendations  to  reduce  and  prevent 
it.     Public  Law  89-196. 

Prisoner  work  release:  Facilitates  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  of-  ' 
fenses  against  the  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  residential  commu- 
nity treatment  centers,  emergency  fur- 
loughs, and  commimity  employment  or 
training.    Public  Law  89-176. 

Recording  of  procedures:  Provides  for 
recording  procedures  in  U.S.  district 
courts  by  means  of  electronic  equipment 
as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  mechanical 
means.    PubUc  Law  89-163. 

Secret  Service  arrest  authority :  Au- 
thorizes members  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  make  arrests  without  warrants  for 
any  offense  against  the  United  States 
committed  in  their  presence  or  for  any 
felony  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  if  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
a  felony.   Public  Law  89-2 1 8 . 

Travel  in  aid  of  arson :  Penalizes  inter- 
state travel  and  transportation  in  aid  of 
arson,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exist- 
ing antiracketeering  law  penalizes  inter- 
state travel  and  transportation  in  aid  of 
other  racketeering  enterprises.  Public 
Law  89-68. 

Tucker  Act  Amendments:  Increases 
from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  jurisdictional 
limitation  of  the  Federal  district  courts, 
concurrent  with  the  Court  of  Claims,  in 
certain  enumerated  civil  actions  against 
the  United  States,  including  suits 
founded  on  any  express  or  Implied  con- 
tract and  claims  for  recovei^y  of  fees, 
salary  or  compensation.  S.  1587  passed 
Senate  August  18,  1965. 
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Witness  fees:  Authorizes  payment  of 
witness  fees  in  habeas  corpus  cases  and 
in  proceedings  on  motion  attacking  the 
sentence.     Public  Law  89-162. 


October  22,  1965 


I.A80K 

Bonding  provisions  of  Federal  labor 
laws:  Amends  the  bonding  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
by  substituting  a  fraud  or  dishonesty 
bond  for  the  existing  requirement  for  a 
faithful  discharge  bond,  and  permits 
unions  to  obtain  bonds  through  com- 
panies other  than  those  specifically  hold- 
ing grants  of  authority  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  If  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.     Public  Law  89-216. 

Railroad  retirement:  Amends  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  per- 
mit the  spouse  of  a  railroad  employee  to 
receive  both  her  retirement  annuity  as  a 
spouse  and  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits  earned  in  her  own 
right  without  a  reduction  in  her  annuity; 
increases  the  railroad  retirement 
monthly  ma.ximum  taxable  compensa- 
tion base  to  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  maximum  annual  social 
security  taxable  wage  base:  that  is.  from 
the  present  $450  a  month  to  $550  which 
/  is  one-twelfth  of  the  maximum  social  se- 
curity creditable  and  taxable  base  of 
$6,600  a  year:  and  provides  for  a  1-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  tax  rate  scaled  up 
to  the  present  level  over  a  period  of  3 
years.    Public  Law  89-212. 

Service  Contract  Act:  Provides  labor 
standards  for  protection  of  employees  of 
contractoi-s  and  subcontractors  furnish- 
ing services  to  or  performing  mainte- 
nance service  for  Federal  agencies. 
Public  Law  89-286. 

MATIOKAL  MONUMENTS  AND  PARKS 

Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment: Authorizes  5315.000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Nebraska.  Public 
Law  89-33. 

Ellis  Island;  Authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $6  million  (but  limits  expendi- 
tures to  S3  million  during  the  first  5 
years)  to  develop  Ellis  Island  as  a  unit 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monu- 
ment.   Public  Law  89-129. 

Golden  Spike  National  Monimient: 
Authorizes  $1,168,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Golden  Spike  National 
Monument  at  Promontory  in  Box  Elder 
County.  Utah,  to  commemorate  the  first 
transcontmental  railroad  across  the 
United  States  and  completed  May  10. 
1869.    Public  Law  89-102. 

Hoover  historical  site:  Authorizes  the 
establishment  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Na- 
tional Moniunent  in  West  Branch,  Iowa. 
Public  Law  89-119. 

Hubbell  Trading  Post:  Authorizes  the 
acquisition  of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post. 
Ariz.,  including  its  valuable  collection 
of  Indian  art  and  ethnological  materials 
and  provides  for  its  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  national 
historic  site.    Public  Law  3^148. 

Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memo- 
rial: Authorizes  an  increase  from  $17.- 
260,000  to  $23,250,000  in  the  appropria- 
tions authorization  for  the  completion  of 
the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  National 


Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
in  commemoration  of  the  concept  of 
westward  expansion,  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, and  all  it  has  meant  to  the  growth 
of  America.    Public  Law  89-269. 

Kaniksu  National  Forest:  Authorizes 
up  to  $500,000  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  extend  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  to  include  lands  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  and  conser\'ation 
of  the  scenic  values  and  natural  environ- 
ment of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Idiiho. 
Public  Law  89-39. 

Kansas  historical  events:  Authorizes 
commemoration  of  certain  historical 
events  in  Kansas  with  appropriate  mar- 
kets.   Public  Law  89-155. 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  Calif.: 
Enlarges  the  boundaries  of  the  park  to 
include  Cedar  Grove  and  Tehipite  Valley. 
a  combined  acreage  addition  of  5,620 
acres.   Public  Law  89-111. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park. 
Idaho:  Authorizes  $630,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  1.500  acres  of  land  to  establish 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
to  commemorate,  preserve,  and  interpret 
the  historic  values  in  the  early  Nez  Perce 
Indian  culture,  the  tribes'  war  of  1877 
v.ith  U.S.  cavalzT  troops,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  through  the  area  early 
in  the  19th  centui-y,  subsequent  fur  trad- 
ing, gold  mining,  logging,  and  missionary 
activity.    Public  Law  89-19. 

Pecos  National  Monument.  N.  Mex.: 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Pecos  National  Monument  in  New  Mex- 
ico to  preserve  the  remains  and  artifacts 
of  a  17th  century  Spanish  mission  and  an 
ancient  Indian  pueblo.    Public  Law  89-54. 

Pueblo  Culture  National  Monument: 
Authorizes  the  estabUshment  of  the  Ali- 
bates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Pan- 
handle Pueblo  Culture  National  Monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  12.000  years 
or  more  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  were 
v.orked  by  Indians  living  in  the  Pan- 
handle area  of  Texas.   Pubhc  Law  89-154. 

Robert  Williams  National  Memorial: 
Authorizes  $700,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  at  Providence.  R.I.,  In  com- 
memoration of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  religious  freedom.  H.R.  7919. 
Public  Law  89-     . 

San  Juan  Island  National  Historical 
Park:  Establishes  a  national  historical 
park  on  San  Juan  Island  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  S.  489  passed  Senate 
July  29. 1965. 

PRESIDENCY    AND    VICE-PRESIDENCT 

Official  Residence  for  the  Vice  Piesi- 
dent:  Provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
three-member  Commission  appKJinted  by 
the  President,  one  from  the  executive 
branch  and  two  from  private  life,  to 
select  and  furnish  an  oflBcial  residence 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
S.  2394  passed  Senate  October  21.  1965. 

Presidential  archival  depositoiT:  Au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  University  of  Texas  for  the  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  Presidential  Archival 
Depository.    Public  Law  8&-169. 

Piesidential  assassination:  Makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault 
the  President,  the  President-elect,  the 
Vice  President   or  if  there  is  no    Vice 


President,  the  officer  next  in  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  office  of  President 
the  Vice-President-elect,  or  any  individ- 
ual who  is  acting  as  President.  Public 
Law  89-141. 

Presidentia!  uccession:  Proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  fixing  conditions 
and  procedures  for  succession  of  Vice 
President  to  the  Presidency  in  event  of 
Chief  Executive  disability;  provides  for 
filling  vacancy  in  the  Vice-Presidency. 
S.J.  Res.  1  cleared  for  ratification  by 
states  July  9. 1965. 

Secret  Service  protection:  Provides 
for  continuing  authority  for  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection  of  former  Presidents  and 
their  wives,  or  the  person  of  a  widow  and 
minor  children  of  a  former  President  for 
a  period  of  4  years  after  he  leaves  or  dies 
in  office,  unless  such  protection  is  denied 
Public  Law  89-186. 

REORGANIZ-^TION 

Bureau  of  Customs:  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1965  provides  for  modern- 
izing the  Customs  Bureau  by  abolishing 
the  offices  of  all  Presidential  appointees 
and  establishing  these  positions  on  a 
career  basis.  Offices  abolished  are  45 
collectors  of  customs;  6  comptrollers  of 
customs;  and  1  appraiser  of  merchandise 
and  1  sur\'eyor  of  customs.  Effective 
May  25, 1965. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: Creates  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  headed 
by  a  Secretary  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as 
would  be  an  Under  Secretary,  four  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel.    Public  Law  89-174. 

Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration: Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1965  consolidates  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
into  a  new  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  be  known  as  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 
Effective  July  13, 1965. 

ICC:  Plan  No.  3  provides  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  locomotive  inspection 
activities  of  certain  personnel  employed 
by  or  attached  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Effective  July  27, 
1965. 

Interagency  committees:  Plan  No.  4 
reorganizes  the  management  and  control 
of  interagency  committees.  Effective 
July  27, 1965. 

Library  of  Congress:  Authorizes  $75 
million  for  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  construct  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  third  Library  of  Congress  building  to  be 
named  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building.    Public  Law  89-260. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities:  Establishes  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  . 
to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly  con- 
ceived national  policy  of  support  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  throughout  the 
United  States.    Public  Law  89-209. 

National  Science  Foundation :  Plan  No. 
5  reorganizes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  by  abolishing  all  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8  of  the  act  and 
empowers  the  Director  of  the  Foundation 
to  delegate  fimctions  vested  in  him  by 
law  or  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 
Effective  July  27,  1965.        ^ 
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Older  Americans  Act:  Creates  an  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  under  direction  of 
a  Commissioner  within  the  Department 
of  HEW  to  be  a  coordinating  center  for 
information  and  service  to  State  and 
local  governments,  administer  grants, 
promote  research,  gather  statistics,  and 
prepare  and  publish  other  data.  Public 
Law  89-73. 

Reorganization  Act  extension :  Extends 
to  December  31, 1968.  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  transmit  reorganization 
plans  to  Congress.     Public  Law  89—43. 

RESOURCE    AND    RECREATION    BUILDUP 

Anadromous  fish:  Authorized  the  Scc- 
letary  of  Interior  to  initiate  with  the 
States  a  cooperative  5 -year  program,  at 
a  total  cost  not  exceeding  $25  million, 
for  the  conservation,  development,  and 
enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anadro- 
mous fish  and  the  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes 
that  ascend  streams  to  spawn.  H.R.  23. 
Public  Law  89-     . 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore: 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore  in 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Public  Law  89-195. 

Auburn-Folsom:  Authorizes  $427,170,- 
000  for  the  Federal  construction  of  the 
Auburn-Folsom  South  unit,  American 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  for  flood  control.  Public 
Law  89-161. 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area:  Authorizes  $355,000  to  establish 
the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  to  pro- 
vide for  public  outdoor  recreation  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  proposed  Yellow- 
taU  Reservoir  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  fea- 
tures of  the  area.  S.  491  passed  Senate 
Febi-uai-y  10. 1965. 

Cape  Lookout:  Authorizes  $3,200,000 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashoi-e  in  North  Carolina. 
S.  251  passed  Senate  July  27.  1965. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area:  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.  Public  Law 
89-158. 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act: 
Establishes  prospective  standard  guide- 
lines on  the  allocation  and  reimbursa- 
bility  of  recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife 
costs  on  Federal  multiple  purpose  water 
resource  projects.     Public  Law  89-72. 

Fisheries  Loan  Act:  Extends  the  fish- 
eiy  loan  program  for  an  additional  5 
years;  expands  its  scope  to  pennit  a  loan 
to  be  made  regardless  of  whether  the 
vessel  to  be  acquired  will  replace  an  exist- 
ing vessel;  and  removes  the  present 
minimum  annual  interest  rate  of  3  per- 
cent and  substitutes  a  fonnula  for  estab- 
lishing it.     Public  Law  89-85. 

Flood  protection:  Authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  up  to  5  percent 
of  costs  of  utility  relocations  on  projects 
covered  by  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  when  the  local  or- 
ganization is  unable  to  bear  such  costs 
or  cannot  do  so  without  undue  hardship. 
S.  199  passed  Senate  May  25,  1965. 

Garrison  reclamation  project:  Reau- 
thorizes Federal  construction  of  the 
multipinpose    Garrison    diversion    unit, 
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Missouri  River  Basin,  which  was  origi- 
nally authorized  by  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act.  The  unit  will  irrigate  some 
250,000  acres,  supply  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal water  for  14  towns  and  cities,  and 
make  possible  full  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  potential. 
Estimated  cost  of  initial  stage  is  $248.- 
234,000  and  all  but  about  $35  million  is 
reimbursable.    Public  Law  89-108. 

Grand  Coulc — Third  powerplant:  Au- 
thorizes $364,310,000  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  a  third  powerplant  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  on  the  Colmnbia  River  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  which  will  add 
3.6  million  kilowatts  of  generating  capac- 
ity to  the  2  million  kilowatts  of  the  two 
existing  plants,  making  it  the  largest 
single  hydroelectric  development  in  the 
world.    S.  1761  passed  Senate  June  16, 

1965. 

Indiana  Dunes :  Authorizes  $23  million 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  Recreation  Area.  S.  360 
passed  Senate  June  21,  1965. 

Mann  Creek  reclamation  project:  Au- 
thorizes an  additional  $690,000  to  com- 
plete the  Mann  Creek  project  in  Idaho 
which,  upon  completion,  will  provide  a 
supplemental  water  supply  to  4,465  acres 
and  a  new^  water  supply  of  595  acres. 
Public  Law  89-60. 

Manson  irrigation  unit.  Washington: 
Authorizes  $12.3  million  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Manson  unit 
of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  The 
Manson  unit  has  an  irrigation  potential 
of  5,770  acres  of  land  with  half  of  the 
costs  reimbursable.  S.  490  passed  Sen- 
ate February  10,  1965. 

Oceanography:  Establishes  a  Cabinet- 
level  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  to 
further  ocean  engineering  and  explora- 
tion, expand  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  intensify  development  and 
utilization  of  ocean.  Continental  Shelf 
and  Great  Lakes  resources.  S.  944  in 
conference. 

Pesticides:  Continues  for  another  3 
years  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
of  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides,  and  other  pesticides  on  fish 
and  wildlife  for  the  pui-pose  of  preventing 
losses  to  this  resource.  Public  Law 
89-232. 

River  basin  authorization:  Authorizes 
an  additional  $944  million  for  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967  for  13  river  basin  plans 
previously  approved  by  Congress.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-42. 

River  basin  planning :  Authorizes  Fed- 
eral grants  of  $5  million  a  year  in  match- 
ing funds  to  States  for  State  project 
planning  over  a  10-year  period;  sets  up  a 
Cabinet-level  Water  Resources  Council 
to  coordinate  river  basin  planning;  and 
authorizes  creation  of  river  basin  com- 
missions for  regional  planning.  Public 
Law  89-80. 

Rivers-Harbor  Flood  Control  Act :  Au- 
thorizes Federal  construction  of  143 
projects  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2  bil- 
lion for  navigation  Improvement,  beach 
erosion  and  flood  control,  and  hydro- 
electric power  projects.  S.  2300.  Public 
Law  89-     . 

Saline  water:  Extends  for  5  years,  to 
June  30,  1972,  expanded  research  and 


development  program  for  conversion  of 
saline  water;  authorizes  $185  million. 
Public  Law  89-118. 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes:  Authorizes  the 
establishment  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. S.  936  passed  Senate  August  26, 
1965. 

Small  reclamation  projects:  Broadens 
and  strengthens  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956,  an  act  designed  to 
encourage  State  and  local  participation 
in  developing  and  improving  reclama- 
tion projects  in  their  own  localities  by 
increasing  the  authorization  for  fimds 
available  for  the  loan  and  grant  program 
from  $100  to  $200  million;  and  raising 
the  liiTutation  on  loans  or  grants  for 
single  projects  to  $7.5  million.  S.  602 
in  conference. 

Southern  Nevada  water  project:  Au- 
thorizes ;J8t.003,000  for  the  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  southern  Nevada  water 
supply  project,  a  single-purpose  mimici- 
pal  and  industrial  water  supply  devel- 
opment to  furnish  water  from  Lake 
Mead  to  municipalities  and  industrial 
centers  in  Clark  County,  Nev.  S.  32. 
Public  Law  89-    . 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks:  Provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Public  Law  89-207. 

St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway: 
Establishes  the  St.  Croix  National 
Scenic  Waterway  in  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  protect, 
develop,  and  make  accessible  the  out- 
door recreation  resources  of  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  St.  Croix  and  its  Name- 
kagon  tributary.  S.  897  passed  Senate 
September  8.   1965. 

Tualatin  project,  Oregon:  Author- 
izes up  to  $23  million  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  multipurpose  Tualatin 
reclamation  project  in  Washington 
County,  Oreg.  S.  254  i>assed  Senate  April 
1,1965. 

Walla  Walla  project:  Authorizes  Fed- 
eral construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla  pro- 
ject, Oregon-Washington.  S. ,  1088 
passed  Senate  July  29,  1965. 

Water  Resources  Research  Act: 
Amends  the  1964  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  to  authorize  grant,  matching, 
and  contract  funds  for  assistance  to 
educational  institutions  in  addition  to 
State  land-grant  colleges,  to  competent 
private  organizations  and  individuals 
and  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
undertaking  special  research  in  water 
resource  problems.  Authorizes  $5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966  and  increases  the  au- 
thorization by  $1  million  annually  until 
the  level  of  $10  million  is  reached.  The 
ceiling  of  $10  million  will  remain  there- 
after. S.  22  passed  Senate  March  25. 
1965. 

Whiskeytown-Shasta-Tiinity:  Estab- 
lished the  Whiskeytown -Shasta -Trinity 
National  Recreation  Area  in  California. 
H.R.   797.     Public  Law   89—     . 

Yakima  project.  Washington:  Author- 
izes $5.1  million  for  the  extension,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  the  Kenne- 
vrick  division  of  the  Yakima  project  with 
an  irrigation  potential  of  7,000  additional 
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acres  (present  irrigated  acreage  is  19.- 
000).  All  but  approximately  $135,000  is 
reimbursable.  S.  794  passed  Senate  Feb- 
ruai-y  10,  1965. 

SPACE  AND  AERONAUTICS 

NASA:  Authorizes  a  total  of  $5,190.- 
396.200  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  1966  as 
follows:  Research  and  development,  $4,- 
536.971.000;  construction  of  facilities, 
$62,376,350:  administrative  operations, 
$591,048,850.     Public  Law  89-53. 

TAXES 

Duty-free  tourists  limit:  Limits  to  $100 
retail  value,  the  amount  of  duty-free 
goods  U.S.  residents  may  bring  in  from 
travel  abroad,  until  July  1.  1967.  Public 
Law  89-62. 

Excise  taxes:  Reduces  excise  taxes  by 
$4.7  billion.  Repeals  levies  on  furs,  jew- 
elry, other  luxui-y  items  and  radio,  TV 
sets,  cameras,  household  appliances, 
musical  instruments,  records,  sporting 
goods,  bowling  alleys,  and  on  cabarets 
and  general  admissions,  effective  July  1, 
1965.  Cuts  10-percent  tax  on  automo- 
biles gradually  to  1  percent  and  elimi- 
nates communications  tax  effective  Jan- 
uai-y  1,  1969.    Public  Law  89-44. 

Interest  equalization:  Extends  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Tax  Act  from  Decem- 
ber 31.  1965,  to  July  31,  1967,  which  fixes 
levies  on  purchases  of  foreign  securities 
and  on  bank  loans  to  foreign  borrowers. 
Public  Law  89-243. 

Metal  scrap  extension:  Continues  to 
June  30,  1967.  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap  and  the  existing 
reduction  of  duties  on  copper  waste  and 
scrap.    Public  Law  89-61. 

Motor  fuels  taxation  compact :  Grants 
the  consent  of  Congress  tr  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  Massachusetts.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mai-yland.  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enter  into  a  compact  relating 
to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by 
interstate  buses  and  to  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  bus  taxation  proration  and 
recipi-ocity.    Public  Law  89-11. 

Motor  fuels  taxation  compact  exten- 
sion: Grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont  to  become  parties  to  the 
compact  on  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con- 
sumed by  interstate  buses  and  the  agree- 
ment relating  to  bus  taxation  proration 
and  reciprocity.  h.R.  10369.  Public 
Law  89-    . 

Nickel  duty  suspension:  Suspends 
through  June  30,  1967,  the  duties  on 
ferronickel,  unwrought  nickel,  and  nick- 
el powder  imported  from  non-Commu- 
nist countries.    Public  Law  89-204. 

Silk  yarn  duty  suspension:  Continues 
for  3  years,  until  November  7.  1968,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  spun  silk  yarn.  Public 
Law  89-229. 

Tariff  Scliedules  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act:  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  correct  certain 
enors  caused  by  the  adoption  of  these 
schedules.    Public  Law  89-241. 

TIME 

Uniform  time:  Establishes  uniform 
time  dates  for  commencing  and  ending 
daylight  saving  times  in  the  States  and 
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local  jurisdictions  where  it  is  obsei-ved. 
8.  1404  passed  Senate  June  3,  1965. 

TRANSPORTATION     AND    COMMUNICATION 

Admeasurement  of  small  vessels :  Sub- 
stitutes for  the  present  intricate  system 
of  tonnage  computation  based  on  de- 
tailed physical  measurements  of  the  hull 
and  deck  structure  a  simplified  method, 
at  the  owner's  option  and  for  pleasure 
vessels  only,  to  permit  the  assignment  of 
tonnage  on  the  basis  of  the  products  of  a 
vessel's  length,  breadth  and  depth  and 
appropriate  coefficients.  S.  2142  passed 
Senate  September  8. 1965. 

Common  carriers — Securities :  Amends 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  exempt 
securities  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, States,  municipalities,  or  other 
governmental  bodies  which  acquire  the 
status  of  common  carriers  from  ICC  ju- 
risdiction.    Public  Law  89-86. 

Customs  measurement  of  shelter  deck 
vessels:  Implements  recent  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  re- 
garding the  tonnage  measurement  of 
vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  standards  of  the  fleet 
and  provide  a  more  equitable  payment  of 
charges  and  dues  based  on  tonnage 
measurement.     Public  Law  89-219. 

High-speed  ground  transport:  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
undertake  research  and  development 
and  to  contract  for  demonstrations  in 
high-speed  intercity  ground  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  to  secure  transportation 
data,  statistics,  and  other  information  for 
the  improvement  of  the  national  trans- 
portation system.    Public  Law  89-220. 

Highway  beautification  and  scenic  de- 
velopment: Authorizes  a  $325,500,000 
program  of  highway  beautification  and 
scenic  development  of  the  interstate  and 
primary  system  for  the  control  of  out- 
door billboards  and  junkyards.  Public 
Law  89-285. 

Highways:  Authorizes  an  increase 
from  $2.9  to  $3  billion  Federal  aid  for 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System 
for  fiscal  year  1967;  and  authorizes  ap- 
portionment to  States;  directs  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  report  highway  needs 
January  1,  1968.  and  every  2  years  there- 
after.    Public  Law  89-139. 

Inland-Great  Lakes-western  rivers 
rules:  Amends  the  inland.  Great  Lakes, 
and  western  rivers  rules  to  clarify  the 
duties  of  small  craft  when  operating  in 
narrow  channels  in  which  large  vessels 
are  also  navigating.  S.  1349  passed  Sen- 
ate September  8,  1965. 

Intercoastal  Shipping  Act:  Changes 
the  penalty  provisions  in  the  Inter- 
coastal Shipping  Act  of  1933  to  conform 
with  similar  penalty  provisions  in  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  relating  to  require- 
ments for  water  carriers  to  file  tariffs 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Public  Law  89-71. 

Merchant  Marine  Act  Amendments: 
Permits  empty  vans  and  shipping  tanks 
to  be  transported  between  points  in  the 
United  States  by  vessels  not  qualified  or 
permitted  to  engage  in  coastwise  trade. 
Public  Law  89-194. 

Metric  system  study:  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  3-year 


study  to  determine  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  increased  use  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
in  the  United  States.  S.  774  passed 
Senate  September  20.  House  Calendar. 
Motor  carrier  mergers:  Permits  uni- 
fication or  merger  of  motor  carriers 
without  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commision  if  the  aggregate  an- 
nual gross  operating  revenues  have  not 
exceeded  $300,000  for  a  period  of  12  con- 
secutive months  preceding  the  date  of 
the  agreement.     Public  Law  89-93. 

Navigable  Waters  Commission: 
Creates  a  joint  commissioi^  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  make  administrative 
determinations  of  the  navigability  of  in- 
land nontidal  waters  in  Alaska  for  pur- 
poses of  State  land  selection.  S.  945 
passed  Senate  August  3.  1965. 

Navigable  waters  obstructions:  Pro- 
vides that  the  primary  obligation  for 
marking  all  obstructions  to  navigation 
rests  with  the  Coast  Guard,  thereby  elim- 
inating tlfe  overlapping  functions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Public  Law  89-191. 

Navigation:  Increases  authorizations 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
Permanent  International  Commission  of 
Congresses  of  Navigation.  S.  1501 
passed  Senate  April  21,  1965. 

Oceanographic  vessels :  Exempts 
oceanographic  research  vessels  from  the 
application  of  certain  vessel  inspection 
laws.     Public  Law  89-99. 

Oil  pipelines— safety  regulations:  Re- 
stores to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission specific  statutory  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  safety  regulations 
of  all  pipelines  operating  in  interstate 
commerce  other  than  those  used  for  the 
transmission  of  w-ater  and  gas.  Public 
Law  89-95. 

Public  information:  Closes  loopholes 
in  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
which  permits  governmental  agencies 
to  deny  legitimate  information  to  the 
public  and  establishes  a  general  philos- 
ophy of  full  agency  disclosure  imless  in- 
formation is  exempted  under  clearly  de- 
lineated statutory  language.  S.  1160 
passed  Senate  October  13,  1965. 

Radio  towers:  Requires  that  aban- 
doned or  imused  radio  towers  must  meet 
the  same  painting  and  lighting  require- 
ments that  would  be  applicable  if  they 
were  being  used  in  connection  with 
transmitting  radio  energy  pursuant  to  a 
license  issued  by  the  FCC.  Public  Law 
89-268. 

Safety  of  life  at  sea— Implement : 
Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  give  full  and  complete  effect  to  the 
ConvenUon  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
formulated  in  London  in  1960.  The  con- 
vention was  ratified  on  April  12.  1962. 
and  entered  into  force  May  26,  1965. 
Public  Law  89-121. 

Transportation  system:  Improves  the 
national  transportation  system  by 
Strengthening  enforcement  efforts 
against  illegal  trucking,  and  by  requir- 
ing motor  carriers  and  freight  for- 
warders to  pay  reparations  for  unrea- 
sonable or  discriminatory  rates.  Public 
Law  89-170. 

Vessel  construction  differential:  Ex- 
tends to  June  30,  1966,  the  present  au- 
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thority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  construction-differential  subsidy 
payments  of  a  maximum  of  55  percent  on 
new  merchant  vessel  construction  and 
60  percent  on  reconstruction  or  recon- 
ditioning of  passenger  ships.  Public  Law 
89-127. 

Vessel  exchange  program :  Extends  the 
vessel  exchange  program  for  5  years  and 
expands  the  program  to  permit,  under 
limited  conditions,  tankers  in  the  reserve 
fleet  to  be  traded  out  and  pre-World 
War  II  constructed  vessels  to  be  traded 
in.    Public  Law  89-254. 

Vessel  indebtedness:  Clarifies  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act  of  1920  with  regard  to  evidence 
of  indebtedness  on  vessels.  S.  2118. 
Public  Law  89-     . 

War  risk  insurance:  Extends  to  Sep- 
tember 7,  1970,  the  existing  authority  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  war 
risk  insurance  for  merchant  vessels,  car- 
goes, and  crews  when  commercial  insur- 
ance cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms.    Public  Law  89-89. 

VETERANS 

Disability  compensation  increases: 
Provides  increases,  averaging  about  10 
percent,  in  the  rates  of  service-connected 
disability  compensation  payable  to  war- 
time and  peacetime  veterans,  including 
a  10-percent  increase  in  the  additional 
allowances  payable  where  the  veteran 
is  50  percent  or  more  disabled  and  has 
a  wife,  child,  or  dependent  parents. 
H.R.  168.     Public  Law  89-     . 

Disabled  veterans — vocational  rehabil- 
itation: Provides  for  a  realistic  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pur- 
suing vocational  rehabilitation  training. 
Public  Law  89-137. 

GI  benefits:  Provides  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Ai-med  Forces  between  January  31,  1955, 
and  July  1,  1967.  These  benefits  are  ed- 
ucational and  vocational  trainng  assist- 
ance; guarantee  and  direct  loan  assist- 
ance for  the  pui'chase  of  homes,  includ- 
ing homes  on  farms  and  farmlands,  live- 
stock and  machinery  to  be  used  in  farm- 
ing operations  by  veterans.  S.  9  pa£»ed 
Senate  July  19. 

Memorial  certificates:  Provides  ex- 
press statutory  authority  for  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  to  mail  to  the  next 
of  kin  a  memorial  certificate  signed  by 
the  President,  expressing  appreciation 
for  the  service  of  the  deceased  in  the 
armed  services.     Public  Law  89-88. 

Reopened  insurance  fund:  Authorizes 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  transfer 
up  to  $1,650,000  from  the  veterans'  spe- 
cial term  insurance  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  reopening  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance.  Public  Law 
89-40. 

VA  hospitals:  Expresses  sense  of  Con- 
gress on  increasing  the  authorized  bed 
capacity  for  all  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  S.  Con.  Res.  13,  adopted 
June  4,  1965. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  training — 
time  limits:  Extends  to  all  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  entitled  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  the  lil>eralization  of 
time  limits  for  pursuing  such  training 


which  was  authorized  for  blinded  vet- 
erans previously.    Public  Law  89-138. 

War  orphans'  benefits:  Makes  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  the  War  Orphans  Edu- 
cation Act  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
veterans  who  died  during  peacetime 
periods  after  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  prior  to  September  16,  1940.  H.R. 
227.    Public  Law  89-     . 

War  orplians'  educational  assistance 
program:  Increases  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  payable  under  the 
war  orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram.  Public  Law  39-222. 

STATUS  OF  MAJOR  PRESIDENTIAL  LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS,  SSTH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SES- 
SION,   1065 

ACTION   COMPLETED    (C9) 

AEC  authorization. 

Appalachian  aid. 

ARA — Public  works. 

Assatcague  National  Seashore. 

Auburn-Folsom. 

Balance  of  payments. 

Bureau  of  Customs  reorganization. 

Canadian  auto  parts. 

Clean  air. 

Coast  Guard  authorization. 

Coffee  Agreement  implementation. 

Community  Health  Services  extension. 

Community  mental  health  centers. 

District  of  Columbia  Rapid  Transit. 

Debt  ceiling  increase. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  Recreation  Area. 

Disarmament  Act  extension. 

Drug  abuse  control. 

Duty  reduction  exemption. 

Education — Elementary  and  second- 
ary. 

Exci.se  tax  reduction. 

Farm  bill. 

Farm  ownership  loan  authorization. 

Food  Marketing  Commission  exten- 
sion. 

Foreign  aid  authorization. 

Garrison  reclamation  project. 

Gold  cover. 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Health  Research  Facilities  Act.  - 

Health  Science  Library  assistance. 

High  speed  transportation. 

Higher  education. 

Highway  beautification. 

Hospital  insurance,  social  security. 

Housing  Act  of  1965. 

Immigration  reform. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Interest  equalization. 

International  Monetary  Fund  increase. 

Juvenile  delinquency  extension. 

Manpower  Training  Act  expansion. 

Military  construction  authorization. 

Military  pay. 

Military  procurement  authorization. 

Military  requirements  in  Vietnam. 

NASA  authorization. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts. 

Older  Americans  Act. 

Patent  fee  increase. 

Pay  comparability. 

Peace  Corps^ 

Poverty. 

Presidential  assassination. 

Presidential  inability. 

Regional  medical  complex. 

Reorganization  authority  extension. 

River  basin  planning. 

Saline  water. 


Silver  coinage. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement. 
State  technical  services. 
Tobacco  acreage. 
U.N.  Charter  amendments. 
Urban  Development  Department. 
Vocational  rehabilitation. 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Water  Projects  Recreation  Act. 
Water  Quality  Act. 

Whiskey town-Shasta-Trinity  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

ACTION    NOT    COMPLETED    THIS    EE3SION     (3) 

Home  rule.  Passed  both  Houses, 
amended. 

Minimum  w-ase.  Pending  on  House 
Calendar;  Senate  hearings  concluded. 

Repeal  of  14(b).  Passed  House;  mo- 
tion to  consider  debated  from  October  1 
to  October  12. 

STATUS    OF    ALL    PRESIDENTIAL    LEGISLATIVE 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

RECAP 

Action  completed,  105;  passed  both 
Houses,  amended,  1;  passed  Senate,  8; 
Senate  Calendar,  2;  passed  House,  2; 
House  Calendar,  1;  committee  activity, 
9;  no  act'on,  3. 

Total,  131;  legislative,  114;  appropria- 
tions, 17. 

ACTION    COMPLETED     (10S> 

Appropriations: 

Agricultural  supplemental.  Public 
Law  89-2. 

Second  supplemental,  1965.  Public 
Law  89-16. 

Vietnam  supplemrntal.  Public  Law 
89-18. 

YEAR     1966 

Agriculture.  H.R.  8370:  Public  Law 
89-    . 

Defense.    Public  Law  89-213. 

District  of  Columbia.  Public  Law 
89-75. 

Foreign  aid.    Public  Law  89-273. 

Independent  offices.  Public  Law  89- 
128. 

Interior.    Public  Law  89-52. 

Labor-HEW.    Public  Law  89-156. 

Labor-HEW  supplemental.  Public 
Law  89-199. 

Legislative.    Public  Law  89-90.^ 

Military  construction.  Public  Law 
89-202.  V 

Public  works.  H.R.  9220,  Public  Law 
89-     . 

State  -  Justice  -  Commerce  -  Judiciary. 
Public  Law  89-164. 

Supplemental.  H.R.  11588,  Public 
Law  89-     . 

T)easury-Post  Office.  Public  Law 
89-57. 

Aid  to  Appalachia.     Public  Law  89-4. 

AEC  authorizations.  Public  Law 
89-32. 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 
Public  Law  89-195. 

Aubum-Polsom  reclamation  project. 
Public  Law  89-161. 

Balance  of  payments.  Public  Law 
89-175. 

Canadian    auto    parts.    Public    Law^ 

89-283. 

Chancery  in  Saigon.  Public  Law 
89-22. 

Clean  air.    Public  Law  8^272. 

Coast  Guard  authorization,  $114.2 
million.     Public  Law  89-13. 
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implementation. 


Public 
Public 
Public 


Coffee     agreement 
Public  Law  89-23. 

Community  Health  Services  extension. 
Public  Law  89-109. 

Community  mental  health  services. 
Public  Law  89-105. 

District  of  Columbia  Rapid  Transit. 
Public  Law  89-173. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  Recreation  Area 
Public  Law  89-158. 

Debt  ceiling  increase.  Public  Law 
89-49. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.    Public  Law  89-174. 

Disarmament  Act,  3  years,  $30  million. 
Public  Law  89-27. 

Drug  Abuse  Control  Act.  Public  Law 
89-74. 

Duty  reduction  exemption.  Public 
Law  89-62. 

Education — elementary  and  second- 
ary.   Public  Law  89-10. 

Excise  tax  reduction.  Public  Law 
89-44. 

Export  control  extension.    Public  Law 

89-63. 
FAA  Administrator.    Public  Law  89-46 
Farm    bill.      H.R.    9811,    Public    Law 

89-     . 

Farm  ownership  loan  authorization. 
Public  Law  89-240. 

Food  Marketing  Commission  extension. 
Public  Law  89-20. 

Foreign     aid     authorization. 
Law  89-171. 

Foreign  official  time  deposits 
Law  89-79. 

Garrison  reclamation  project 
Law  89-108. 

Gold  cover — repeals  25  percent  back- 
ing.  Public  Law  89-3. 

Guam  Organic  Act  Amendments. 
Public  Law  89-100. 

Health     Professions     Education     Act 
H.R.  3141,  Public  Law  89-290. 

Health  Research  Facilities  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-115. 

Health  Sciences  Library  Act.  S.  597, 
Public  Law  89-291. 

High  speed  transportation.  Public 
Law  89-220. 

Higher  education.  H.R.  9567,  Public 
Law  89-     . 

Highway  beautification.  S.  2084,  Pub- 
lic Law  89-285. 

Hospital    insurance, 
Public  Law  89-97. 

Housing  Act  of  1965. 
117. 

Immigration  reform. 
236. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
additional  contribution.  Public  Law 
89-6. 

Interest  equalization.  Public  Law  89- 
243. 

International  Monetary  Fund,  quota 
increase.     Public  Law  89-31. 

Juvenile  delinquency  program  exten- 
sion.    Public  Law  89-69. 

Manpower  Training  Act  expansion. 
Public  Law  89-15. 

Militai-y  construction  authorization. 
Public  Law  89-188. 

Militaiy  pay.    Public  Law  89-132. 

Militai-y  procurement  authorization. 
Public  Law  89-37. 

NASA  authorization.  Public  Law  B9- 
53. 
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National  Foundation  on  the  Arts. 
Public  Law  89-209. 

Older  Americans  Act.  Public  Law 
89-73. 

Overtime  for  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice.    Public  Law  89-282. 

Patent  fee  increase.  Public  Law  89- 
83. 

Pay  comparability.     H.R.  10281. 

Peace  Corps.     Public  Law  89-134. 

Poverty.    Public  Law  89-253. 

Presidential  assassination.  Public 
Law  89-141. 

Presidential  disability.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  cleared  for  ratification  by 
States,  July  9. 

Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment.    Public  Law  89-136. 

Regional  medical  complex.  Public 
Law  89-239. 

Reorganization    authority    extension 
Public  Law  89-43. 

REORGANIZATION  PLANS 


Effective  May  25, 


social  security. 
Public  Law  89- 
Public  Law  89- 


Bureau  of  Customs. 
1965. 

Environmental   Science   Services   Ad- 
ministration.    Effective  July  13,  1965. 

ICC,  locomotive  inspection  activities 
Effective  July  27, 1965. 

Interagency       committees.    Effective 
July  27, 1965. 

National  Science  Foundation.     Effec- 
tive July  27,  1965. 

River    basin    planning.    Public    Law 
89-80. 

Saline  water.    Public  Law  89-1 18. 

SEC  fee  increase.     H.R.   7169,  Public 
Law  89-289. 

Secret    Service    arrest    authorization 
Public  Law  89-218. 

Silver  coinage.    Public  Law  89-81. 

Spruce   Knob-Seneca    Rocks   Recrea- 
tion Area.     Public  Law  89-207. 

State    and    local    law    enforcement 
Public  Law  89-197. 

State  technical  services.    Public  Law 
89-182. 

Tobacco  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas.    Public  Law  89-12. 

U.N.  Participation  Act  Amendments 
Public  Law  89-206. 

Vocational  rehabilitation.     H.R.  8310 
Public  Law  89-     . 

Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  Amend- 
ments.   Public  Law  89-98. 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.    Public  Law 
89-110. 

Water  pollution  control.     Public  law 
89-234. 

Water  Projects  Recreation  Act.    Pub- 
lic Law  89-72. 

Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  Recrea- 
tion Area.    H.R.  797,  Public  Law  89-    . 


Executive  G, 
Executive    I, 


Ex- 


TREATIES 

Belgium  tax   protocol, 
ratified  October  22,  1965. 

Gei-man    tax    protocol, 
ratified  October  22,  1965. 

Gut  Dam  claims  with  Canada, 
ecutive  C,  ratified  August  30,  1965. 

U.N.  Charter  amendments.  Executive 
A,  ratified  June  3, 1965. 

Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations. Executive  H,  ratified  Septem- 
ber 14, 1965. 

Wheat  agreement  extension.  Execu- 
tive B,  ratified  June  15,  1965. 


PASSED     BOTH     HOUSES     AMENDED     (1) 

Home  rule.     S.  1118,  September  29. 

PASSED  SENATE    (8) 

Bighorn  Canyon  Park.  S.  491  Feb- 
ruaiy  10. 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  s 
251,  July  27.  ■ 

International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Amendments.     S.  1935,  September  7 

Indiana  Dunes.    S.  360,  June  21. 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  S.  936  Au- 
gust  26. 

St.  Croix  National  Seashore.  S  897 
September  8. 

Third  powerplant,  Grand  Coulee.  S. 
1761,  June  16;  House  hearings  Septem- 
ber 9  and  10. 

Water  Research  Act  expansion.  S  22 
March  25;  H.R.  3606,  House  Interior.     ' 

SENATE  CALENDAR    (2) 

Repeal  of  14(b).     H.R.  77,  motion  to 
consider  debate  October  1  to  12. 
Wild  rivers  system.    S.  1446. 

PASSED   HOUSE    (2) 

District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act. 
H.R.  11487.  Senate  hearings  October  20 
and  21. 

Foreign  Sei-vice  Act  Amendments. 
H.R.  6277,  September  9. 

HOUSE    CALENDAR     (J) 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amend- 
ments. H.R.  10518.  Senate  Labor  hear- 
ings concluded. 

COMMITTEE  ACTIVriY    (9) 

District  of  Columbia  firearms  control. 
S.  1632,  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
hearings  concluded;  H.R.  6745,  House 
District  of  Columbia. 

Federal  Firearms  Act  Amendments. 
S.  1592,  Senate  Judiciai-y  subcommittee 
hearings  concluded  July  27;  H.R.  6783, 
House  Ways  and  Means  hearings  con- 
cluded July  28. 

Guadalupe  National  Park,  Tex.  S.  295. 
Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  hearings 
July  21;  H.R.  517  and  698,  House  sub- 
committee hearing,  July  20. 

Group  practice  facilities  construction. 
S.  508,  Senate  Labor;  H.R.  2987,  House 
Interstate  deferred  action  April  1. 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1965.  S.  2152:  H.R.  9167.  House  Judi- 
ciary hearings  concluded. 

Oregon  Dunes.  S.  259,  Senate  Interior 
Subcommittee  hearings,  July  20;  H.R. 
7524,  House  Interior  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings, July  19. 

Tax  barriers  to  foreign  investment  in 
United  States,  remove.  H.R.  11297, 
House  Ways  and  Means,  executives  un- 
derway. 

Truth  in  packaging.  S.  985,  Senate 
committee  hearings  concluded  May  18; 
H.R.  1664,  House  Judiciai-y. 

Unemployment  insurance  improve- 
ments. S.  1991,  Senate  Finance;  H.R. 
8282.  House  Ways  and  Means  hearings 
concluded  August  27. 

NO  ACTION    (3) 

District  of  Columbia  higher  education, 
two  colleges.  S.  1612,  Senate  District  of 
Columbia;  H.R.  7395,  House  District  of 
Columbia. 

Electoral  college  reform.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  Senate  Judiciaiy;  House 
Joint  Resolution  278,  House  Judiciary. 
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Florence  Agreement,  implement. 
8664,  House  Ways  and  Means. 
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HH.        Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Include  the 
following  table: 


Summary  of  legislative  record 

SENATE  ACTIVITY 


82dlst 

S3dUt 

84th  1st 

86th  1st 

86th  1st 

87th  1st 

88th  1st 

89th  1st 

Jan.  3- 
Oct.  20 

Jan.3- 
Aug.  3 

Jan.  5- 
Aug.  2 

Jan.  3- 
Aug.30 

Jan.  7- 
Sept.  15 

Jan.  3- 
8ept.  27 

Jan.  9- 
Dec.  30 

Jan.  4- 
Oct.  22 

Days  In  sessio 
Hours  in  sessl 
Total  measure 

Senate  bil 
House  l>il 
Senate  jol 
House  joii 
Senate  coi 
House  COI 
Senate  res 

n 

172 

906:46 

1,060 

126 

763:35 

848 

105 

559:41 

1,326 

133 

860:44 
1,210 

140 

1,009:48 

1,062 

146 

1,005:00 

1,133 

189 

1,044:37 

861 

177 

on 

955-17 

!s  passed  by  Senate 

Is 

950 

411 
429 
14 
29 
23 
19 
135 

342 
320 
22 
21 
25 
14 
104 

674 
666 
22 
20 
25 
21 
97 

612 
346 
22 
64 
24 
28 
124 

434 
376 
21 
32 
34 
24 
132 

459 
433 
25 
27 
23 
23 
143 

333 
294 
21 
25 
26 
22 
140 

367 

Is 

380 

it  resolutions 

25 

it  resolutions 

24 

icurrent  resolutions 

current  resolutions 

olutions 

23 
32 
96 

rul)llc  laws... 

255 
26,069 

288 
23,420 

390 
39,897 

316 
44,620 

383 
43,667 

401 
48,961 

268 
66,603 

291 

Confirmatloiu 

1 

64,661 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great  amount 
of  satisfaction  that  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  table  of  the  appropriation  bills  on 
which  the  Congress  has  acted  during  this 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 


It  is  with  a  great  amount  of  pride  that 
I  call  attention  to  the  prudent  savings  of 
$2,410,508,000  over  the  budget  estimates: 


Appropriation  bills,  89lh  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  as  of  Oct.  22,  1965 


196S 

Aerlculture  supplemental 

2(1  supplemental....... 

Vietnam  supplemental.. 

1966 

Agriculture 

Defense 

District  of  Columbia  Federal  payment 

Foreign  aid 

Iiiilci>cndent  oflTices 

Interior 

La»)or-UEW 

Labor-HEW  supplemental 

Legislative 

Military  construction 

Public  works 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary 

Treasury,  Post  Office 

Supplemental 

Total 


Budget 
figure 


$1,742,209,000 

2,280.251,327 

700, 000, 000 


6,282, 

46,972, 

53. 

4.188. 
14, 566, 

1.241, 

8.293. 

1,6.'>3, 
243, 

2.049, 

4,387, 

2.171. 

7.749. 

4.971, 


634,000 
844.000 
122,000 
923,000 
023.  0(»0 
549,  5(X) 
814,000 
918,000 
261,  617 
000,000 
616.000 
935,600 
770,000 
203,862 


109, 448, 074, 896 


Public  law 
figure 


$1. 600, 000, 000 

2, 227, 563, 977 

700,000,000 


6. 242, 

46,887. 

46, 

3.932, 
14,  246. 

1,212, 

8,011, 

1,223, 
189, 

1, 7.56, 

4,292. 

2. 0,-)?. 

7. 669. 

4,741, 


929,500 
163,000 
122,000 
188,000 
167,800 
739,070 
331,500 
181,500 
993,297 
635, 000 
866,  ."iOO 
T^9~.  150 
444.000 
644,602 


107, 037, 566, 896 


Savings 


$142,209,000 
62,687,360 


39, 704, 600 

85,681,000 

7,000,000 

2.56, 735, 000 
319,  855,  200 

28,  810,  430 
282,  482,  500 
330,  736,  500 

53,  '268. 320 
292, 365, 000 

94,  749,  500 
114,338,450 

80. 326,  000 
229,689,260 


2, 410,  508, 000 


Law 

No. 


89-2 

89-16 

89-18 


89-213 

89-75 

89-273 

89-128 

89  52 

89-1,56 

89-199 

89-90 

89-202 

89- 

89-164 

89-57 

89- 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  summary  of  activity  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Activities  or  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  1st  Session,  89th  Con- 
gress 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  Its  subcommittees  conducted 
96  days  of  public  hearings  and  met  in  execu- 
tive session  on  49  days.  The  committee  has 
met  in  conference  with  House  committees 
on  11  days. 

Two  hundred  and  five  bills  and  resolutions 
have  been  referred  to  the  committee  so  far. 
Thirty-one  bills  and  seven  resolutions  have 
been  reported  by  the  committee.  Twenty- 
six  bills  have  been  enacted  Into  law  or  are 
awaiting  the  President's  signature;  four  are 
pending  in  the  House;  and  one  Is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 


Fifteen  of  the  eighteen  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  referred  to  this 
committee  have  been  enacted  Into  law  or 
are  awaiting  the  President's  signature. 
Among  the  bills  of  outstanding  Importance 
considered  by  the  committee  during  this  ses- 
sion were  proposals  relating  to  the  Nation's 
health,  education,  labor-management  rela- 
tions, veterans  benefits,  manpower  training, 
railroad  retirement,  the  war  on  poverty,  older 
Americans,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
arts  and  humanities. 

subcommittee  on  health — senator  hill, 
chairman 

8.597:  The  Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and 
Stroke  Act  of  1966.  Authorizes  financial  as- 
sistance to  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  health  facilities  to  combat  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke  through  regional 
medical  programs  to  bring  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  prevention,  care,  and  treatment  to 
patients  through  demonstrations,  consulta- 
tions, research,  and  training.  Became  Public 
Law  89-239  on  October  5,  1965. 

H.R.  2985:  The  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1965.  Authorizes  grants 
in  aid  to  assist  in  meeting  the  initial  staffiing 
costs  of  community  mental  health  centers 
through  their  first  51  months  of  operations 
and  extends  and  expands  the  program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  training  teachers  of 


handicapped  children  and  the  program  of  re- 
search and  demonstrations  to  improve  the 
methods  and  techniques  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  Became  Public 
Law  89-105  on  August  4,  1965. 

H.R.  2984:  The  Health  Research  Facilities 
Amendments  of  1965.  Extends  and  expands 
the  matching  grant  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  construction  of 
health  research  faculties,  provides  specific 
authority  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
enter  into  contracts,  and  authorizes  three 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Became  Public  Law  89-115  on  August  9,  1965. 

S.  510:  The  Comunlty  Health  Services  Ex- 
tension Amendments  of  1965.  Extends  the 
program  of  financial  assistance  for  immuni- 
zation programs  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough  and  tetanus  and  adds 
measles  as  one  of  the  diseases  to  be  included; 
extends  and  expands  the  program  for  pro- 
viding health  services  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  families;  continues 
the  program  of  formula  grants  for  general 
health  services  at  State  and  local  public 
health  departments;  and  extends  the  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  to  finance  studies  and 
demonstrations  In  the  field  of  health  services 
for  the  chronically  III.  Became  Public  Law 
89-109  on  Augtist  5.  1965. 

HJl.  2:  The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  Provides  increased  controls 
over  barbiturate,  amphetamine,  and  other 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  to  combat 
the  Illegal  traffic  In  these  drugs  outside  the 
legitimate  channels  of  commerce  and  pro- 
Tides  for  combating  counterfeit  drugs.  Be- 
came Public  Law  89-74  on  July  15,  1965. 

HJl.  7031:  The  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  Act.  Authorizes  the  con- 
struction and  establishment  of  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  to  provide  a 
residential  facility  for  postsecondary  tech- 
nical education  and  training  for  persons  who 
are  deaf.  Became  Public  Law  89-36  on  June 
8,  1965. 

S.  511:  Increasing  to  $500,000  per  year  the 
authorization  for  Appropriations  for  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory.  Became  Pub- 
lic Law  89-181  on  September  11,  1965. 

H.R.  3141:  The  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Amendments  of  1965.  Ex- 
tends and  expands  the  program  of  grants  for 
construction  assistance  for  medical,  dental, 
optometry  and  other  health  profession 
schools  and  the  program  of  student  loans  for 
physicians,  dentists  and  other  health  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  the  legislation  author- 
izes a  new  program  of  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents In  the  health  professions  and*  a  new 
program  of  Improvement  grants  to  strength- 
en the  quality  of  educational  programs  at 
medical,  dental,  and  other  schools.  Signed 
by  the  President,  October  22,  1965. 

S.  597.  The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
of  1965.  Provides  for  grants  in  aid  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  medical  library  facil- 
ities, in  training  medical  librarians,  In  spe- 
cial scientific  projects,  In  research  and  devel- 
opment In  library  science,  in  lmpro\'ing  basic 
resources  of  medical  libraries.  In  supporting 
biomedical  publications,  and  in  establishing 
regional  medical  libraries.  Signed  by  the 
President,  October  22.  1965. 

H.R.  8310:  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1965.  Authorizes  sev- 
eral new  programs  of  grants  to  expand  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  so  that  as  many 
as  200,000  individuals  might  be  rehabilitated 
by  1968.  In  addition,  the  l^lslatlon  author- 
izes a  new  program  of  grants  for  the  con- 
struction and  initial  staffing  assistance  for 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  sheltered  work- 
shops. The  annual  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  will  be 
Increased  to  $500,000.  The  legislation  Is 
awaiting  the  Presidents  signature. 
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SUBCOMMriTEE   ON   EDUCATION — SENATOR 
MORSE,    CHAISUAN 

H.R.  2362 :  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Authorizes  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
education  of  children  of  low-income  families; 
school  library  resources,  textbooks  and  in- 
structional materials;  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers;  educational  research  and 
training;  and  grants  to  strengthen  State 
departments  of  education.  Became  Public 
Law  89-10  on  April  11,  1965. 

Kit.  9567:  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  for  commu- 
nity service  and  college  and  university  exten- 
sion programs;  college  library  assistance  and 
library  training  and  research;  student  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  educational  opportunity 
grants,  insured  loans,  work-study  program, 
and  amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958;  teacher  programs 
encompassing  a  National  Teacher  Corps  and 
fellowship;  financial  assistance  for  the  im- 
provement of  undergraduate  instruction; 
and  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  Awaiting  the  Presi- 
dent's  signature. 

HJl.  7743:  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  Establishes  a 
program  of  loan  insurance  and  direct  loans 
for  students  attending  vocational  schools. 
Awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

H.R.  9022:  School  disaster  aid  legislation. 
Amends  Public  Law  815  and  874  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major 
disaster;  eliminates  Inequities  in  the  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  815  in  certain  mili- 
tary base  closings;  makes  uniform  eligibility 
requirements  for  school  districts  in  Public 
Law  874;  makes  State  operated  or  supported 
schools  for  handicapped  children  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  Awaiting  the 
President's   signature. 

STJBCOMMrrTEE     ON     LABOR SENATOR 

M'NAMARA,    CHAIRMAN 

H.R.  5883 :  Amending  the  bonding  provi- 
sions of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  and  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  Became 
Public  Law^  89-216  on  September  29,  1965. 

HJl.  10238:  Providing  labor  standards  for 
certain  persons  employed  by  Federal  con- 
tractors to  furnish  services  to  Federal  agen- 
cies.   Awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

H.R.  77:  To  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  bill  was 
reported  from  the  committee  on  September  9, 
1965;  debated  in  the  Senate;  and  was  re- 
turned to  the  calendar  after  failure  of  a 
motion  to  close  debate  on  the  motion  to  con- 
sider the  bill  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary 
two- thirds  vote. 

SITBCOMMrrTEE      ON      EMPLOYMENT      AND     MAN- 
POWER  SENATOR     CLARK.      CHAIRMAN 

S.  974:  Amending  and  extending  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  Providing  an  increased  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  extending  the 
act  for  an  additional  2  years,  and  improving 
many  of  its  provisions,  including  the  follow- 
ing: retention  of  Federal  financing;  expan- 
sion of  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  programs  hi  service  occupations:  in- 
creasing the  duration  and  eligibility  provi- 
sions for  training  allowances:  and  strength- 
ening eligibility  provisions  for  training  allow- 
ances. Also  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
was  incorporated  in  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act.  Became  Public  Law  89-15  on 
April  26,  1965. 

H.R.8131:  Extension  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of 
1961.  The  subcommittee  reviewed  the  ad- 
ministration and  progress  of  programs  under 
this  act.  The  Congress  extended  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act  for  an  additional  2  years 


with  Increased  authorizations.  Became  Pub- 
lic Law  89-69  on  July  8,  1965. 

H.R.  2263;  Correctional  Rehabilitation 
Study  Act  of  1965.  Amends  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  for  a  3-year 
research  and  study  program  to  provide  for 
a  nationwide  analysis  of  the  critical  shortage 
of  qualified  manpower  in  the  field  of  correc- 
tional rehabilitation;  grants  for  carrying  out 
a  coordinated  program  of  research  and  study 
of  the  personnel  practices  and  personnel 
needs  in  the  field  of  correctional  rehabili- 
tation; the  availability  and  inadequacy  of 
educational  and  training  resources;  and  edu- 
cational opi>ortunitles  for  persons  in  or  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  field;  the  adequacy  of  the 
existing  curriculum  and  teaching  methods 
and  practices;  the  effectiveness  of  present 
methods  of  recruiting  personnel;  and  the 
extent  to  which  personnel  in  the  field  are 
utilized  in  the  manner  which  makes  the 
best  use  of  their  qualifications.  Became 
Public  Law  89-178,  on  September  10,  1965. 

The  subcommittee  also  conducted  three 
sets  of  hearings,  as  follows: 

Joint  hearings  with  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  review  the  1965  man- 
power report  of  the  President.  (Senator 
Clark,  chairman.) 

Hearings  on  the  "Impact  of  Research  and 
Development  Policies  on  Scientific  and 
Technical  Manpower."  (Senator  Nei  son, 
chairman.) 

Hearings  have  begun  on  Federal  on-the- 
job  training  programs  including  an  inquiry 
as  to  ways  of  providing  additional  incentives 
to  employers  to  make  greater  use  of  on-the- 
job  training  as  a  method  of  helping  resolve 
the  unemployment  problem.  (Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  chairman.) 

subcommittee  on  migratory  LABOR — SENATOR 
HARRISON   A.   WILLIAMS,   JR.,   CHAIRMAN 

Tlie  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  S. 
1864  through  S.  1868  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  record  has  been  left  open  for 
additional  hearings. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  field  trips  to 
closely  watch  the  farm  labor  situation  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  the  termination  of 
Public  Law  78.  The  subcommittee  staff  has 
spoken  to  growers  and  workers  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  problems  during  this  year  of 
transition. 

The  subcommittee  has  worked  closely  with 
the  migrant  branch  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  In  so  doing,  the 
subcommittee  has  suggested  and  reviewed 
OEO  projects  affecting  migrant  health, 
education,  day-care,  and  housing. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  worked  closely 
with  the  appropriate  governmental  agencies 
on  projects  concerning  migrant  health  and 
migrant  hoxising. 

SLLECT    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON     POVERTY — SENATOR 
M'NAMAEA,    CHAIRMAN  ^ 

H.R.  8283:  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1965.  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  second  year  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  that  will  permit  a  doubling  of  the 
amounts  expended  in  fiscal  1965:  provides 
for  enhanced  emplojTnent  opporttjnitles  for 
the  chronically  unemployed  adult  poor  with 
poor  employment  prospects  by  making  Jobs 
available  in  community  or  area  betterment  or 
beautiflcation  projects.  Including  conserva- 
tion projects. 

The  bill  also  contained  provisions  which 
clarify  the  Director's  authority  to  provide 
assistance,  subject  to  certain  notice  require- 
ments, to  local  community  action  programs 
not  being  carried  on  by  community-wide 
agencies:  provide  better  public  information 
concerning  local  community  action  plans 
and  programs,  including  local  public  hear- 
ings; assure  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  in  the  development,  conduct 
and  adminJstratUon  of  these  programs:  and 
make  it  clear  that  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor  are  to  be  con.sidered  whenever  feasible 


In  connection  with  programs  in  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  bill: 

1.  Extends  all  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs  for  an  .idditional  year. 

2.  Extends  for  1  year  90  percent  Federal 
assistance  for  work-training  (Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps) .  work-study,  community  action 
and  adult  basic  education  programs. 

3.  Modify  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs  to  permit  acceptance 
of  Cuban  refugees. 

4.  Authorize  waiver  of  certain  maintenance 
of  effort  requirements  for  community  action 
programs  in  communities  (particularly 
depressed  rural  areas)  where  this  would  in- 
volve an  unnecessary  hardship. 

5.  Permit  limited  use  of  antipoverty  funds 
for  training  of  adult  basic  education 
teachers. 

6.  Expand  the  National  Advisory  Council 
from  14  to  20  members  (in  addition  to  the 
Director). 

The  bill  became  Public  Law  89-253  on 
October  9,  1965. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    VETERANS'   AFFAIRS 

SENATOR    YARBOROUCH,    CHAIRMAN 

H.R.  205:  Amendments  to  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program.  Amends  the 
war  orphans'  educational  assistance  program 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  amount  ol 
allowances  paid  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  deceased  or  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  or  special  restorative 
training  imder  the  act.  Became  Public  Law 
89-22  on  September  30,  1965. 

H.R.  206:  Providing  a  realistic  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  rents  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training.  Became 
Public  Law  89-137  on  August  26,  1965. 

H.R.  208:  Authorizing  the  extension  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  of  the  same  lib- 
eralized time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  as  were  authorized  for 
blinded  veterans.  Became  Public  Law  89-138 
on  August  26,  1965. 

S.  9:  Cold  War  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act.  Providing  readjustment  assist- 
ance for  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  more  than  180  days  during  Uie 
period  January  31.  1955.  to  July  1,  1967. 
Eligible  veterans  wovild  receive  educational 
assistance  and  limited  farm  and  home  loans 
similar  to  the  benefits  under  the  Korean  GI 
bill.  Passed  the  Senate  July  19,  1965.  and 
presently  p>ends  before  the  House  Commiitoe 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  788:  Melvin  J.  Maas  Memorial  Hospital. 
Designates  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Mel- 
vin J.  Maas  Memorial  Hospital.  Passed  the 
Senate  Au^^ust  11.  1965,  and  is  f>ending  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  227:  Entitles  the  children  of  certain 
veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
prior  to  September  16.  1940,  to  benefit  under 
the  war  orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram. Pa.ssed  the  Senate  August  20,  1965. 
and  is  pending  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13:  Bed 
capacity  for  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  increasing  the  authorized  bed  capacity  for 
nil  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
Passed  the  Senate  on  June  4,  1965.  and  now 
is  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Tlie  subcommittee  held  3  days  of  hearing.?. 
January  22,  25,  and  28.  1965.  on  proposed 
closing  of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    RAILROAD    RETIREMENT — 
SENATOR    PELL,    CHAIRMAN 

H.R.  3157:  Amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  This  bill,  for  which  H.R. 
10874  was  substituted,  amends  the  R  iilro;;d 
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Retirement  Act  of  1937  by  eliminating  the 
restriction  which  prevented  spoxises  of  rail- 
road retirees  from  receiving  benefits  under 
both  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Social  Security  Act;  raises  the  taxable  wage 
base  from  $450  to  $550  per  month  effective 
January  1,  1966;  lowers  the  tax  rate  on  em- 
ployers and  employees  from  the  present  8% 
to  7'/4  effective  October  1,  1965,  and  gradually 
increases  the  rate  over  the  next  3  years  to 
its  present  level.  The  bill  became  Public 
Law  89-212  on  September  29.  1965. 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGING — SENATOR 
M'NAMARA,    CHAIRMAN 

H.R.  3708:  The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  Provides  assistance  in  the  development 
of  new  or  Improved  programs  to  help  older 
persons  through  grants  to  the  States  for 
community  planning  and  services  and  for 
training,  through  research,  development,  or 
training  project  grants,  and  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Administration  on  Aging.  Be- 
came Public  Law  89-73  on  July  14,  1965. 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ARTS  AND  HUMAN- 
ITIES  SENATOR  FELL,   CHAIRMAN 

S.  1483 :  Establishing  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Pro- 
vides grants  to  assist  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts  and  humanities  by 
local.  State,  regional,  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations.  The  Foundation  consists 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  with 
a  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  with  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities,  and  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities which  coordinates,  by  advice  and 
consultation  the  policies  and  operations  of 
the  two  Endowments.  Became  Public  Law 
89-209  on  September  29,  1965. 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE — SENATOR  PELL, 
CHAIRMAN 

S.  2232:  Captioned  films  for  the  deaf.  Ex- 
tends and  expands  the  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf  program;  increases  the  funds  avail- 
able from  $1,500,000  to  $3  million,  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967;  $5  million  fiscal  years  1968- 
69;  $7  million  fiscal  year  1970  and  there- 
after; broadens  the  application  to  include 
all  educational  media;  and  allows  the  use 
of  such  materials  and  devices  In  the  home 
and  by  employees  In  the  training  of  workers. 
It  also  establishes  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Deaf.  Became  Public  Law  89-258 
on  October  19,  1965. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  summary  of  activity 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.    SENATE, 
COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS, 

October  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  At  the  request  of  the  Policy 
Committee,  there  is  attached  a  list  of  meas- 
ures rep>ortcd  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  acted  upon  favorably  by  th^ 
Senate. 

Although  the  committee  was  not  con- 
fronted with  new  programs  and  proposals. 
It  mirrored  the  generally  high  level  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  89th  Congress  thus  far.     For 


instance,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  total  of  24 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee  in  1965  compared  to  16  passed 
2  years  ago  during  a  much  longer  session. 
It  acted  on  nine  concurrent  and  Senate  re- 
solutions this  year  in  contrast  to  four  in 
1963.  It  filed  29  reports  in  the  Senate  as 
against  11  by  this  time  2  years  ago.  Only  in 
the  area  of  treaties  was  there  less  activity 
than  2  years  ago;  but  then  19  treaties  were 
submitted  in  1963  and  only  9  in  1965. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  information 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    FULBRICHT, 

Chair  Tnan. 

Summary 
treaties  acted  on 

1.  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations, together  with  the  Optical  Protocol 
Concerning  the  Compulsory  Settlement  of 
Disputes,  signed  at  Vienna  under  date  of 
April  18,  1961.  Approved  September  14,  1965, 
by  a  vote  of  85  to  0. 

2.  Texts  of  amendments  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  December 
17,  1963.  Approved  June  3,  1965,  by  a  vote 
of  71  to  0. 

3.  Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  1962,  open  for 
signature  in  Washington  from  March  22  un- 
til and  including  April  23,  1965.  Approved 
June  15.  1965,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 

4.  Agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal 
to  dispose  of  U.S.  claims  relating  to  Gut 
Dam,  signed  at  Ottawa,  March  25,  1965.  Ap- 
proved August  30,  1965,  by  a  vote  of  74  to  0. 

5.  Protocol,  signed  at  Brussels  on  May  21, 
1965,  modifying  and  supplementing  the  con- 
vention of  October  28,  1948,  between  the 
United  States  and  Belgium  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  in- 
come, as  amended  by  supplementary  conven- 
tions of  September  9,  1952,  and  August  22, 
1957.   Approved  October  22,  1965. 

6.  Protocol  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, signed  at  Bonn  on  September  17, 
1965,  modifying  the  convention  of  July  22, 
1954,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Approved 
October  22, 1965. 

BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

1.  S.  693,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Passed 
Senate  April  5,   1965. 

2.  S.  1742,  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  amendments  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Approved  August  14,  1965. 
Public  Law  89-126. 

3.  S.  1760,  to  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
a  settlement  of  certain  indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  the  payments  resulting  from 
the  settlement  for  a  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchange  program.  Passed  Senate 
June  25.  1965. 

4.  S.  1903,  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act,  as  amended.  Approved 
September  28,  1965.    Public  Law  89-206. 

5.  S.  1935,  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  timely  determination  of 
certain  claims  of  American  nationals  settled 
by  the  United  States-Polish  Claims  Agree- 
ment of  July  16, 1960,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Passed  Senate  September  7, 1965. 

6.  S.  2054,  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and 
for   other  purposes.     Authorizes  $115  mil- 


lion   for    fiscal    year    1966.      Approved   Au- 
gust 24,  1965.     Public  Law  89-134. 

7.  S.  2064,  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty interests.  Passed  Senate  September  7, 
1965. 

8.  H.R.  30,  to  provide  for  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Pla., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

9.  H.R.  45,  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  an  increase 
In  the  resovu-ces  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Oi>er- 
atlons  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Authorizes  $750  million  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  in  three  annual  Installments 
of  $250  million  each  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  Approved  March  24,  1965.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-6. 

10.  H.R.  2998,  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. Authorizes  $30  million  for  fiscal  years 
1966  through  1968.  Approved  May  27,  1965. 
Public  Law  89-27. 

11.  H.R.  4170,  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement and  disability  system.  House 
agreed  to  Senate  amendments  October  20, 
1965. 

12.  H.R.  6497,  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  increase  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of 
the  United  States.  Authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,035  million  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Approved  June  2,  1965. 
Public  Law  89-31. 

13.  H.R.  7064,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended.  Au- 
thorizes additional  $1  million  for  chancery  in 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  Approved  May  21, 
1965.     Public  Law  89-22. 

14.  H.R.  7750,  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Authorizes  $3,360 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Approved  Sep- 
tember 6,  1965.     Public  Law  89-171. 

15.  H.R.  8715,  to  authorize  a  contribution 
by  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Authorizes  a 
contribution  of  $50,000  a  year.  Approved 
October  1,  1965.     PubUc  Law  89-230. 

16.  H.R.  8862,  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,  1935,  to  increase  the  authorized  annual 
share  of  the  United  States  as  an  adhering 
member  of  the  International  Council  of  Sci- 
entific Unions  and  Associated  Unions.  Au- 
thorizes an  annual  contribution  of  $100,000. 
Approved  August  3,  1965.     Public  89-rl04. 

17.  H.R.  9247,  to  provide  for  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  HemisFalr  1968 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
in  1968,  and  for  other  purposes.  House 
agreed  to  Senate  amendments  October  6, 
1965. 

18.  H.R.  9336,  to  amend  tiUe  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba.  Approved  October  19, 
1965.    PubUc  Law  89-262. 

19.  H.R.  10132,  to  authorize  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  accept  the  award  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand  offi- 
cer. Approved  September  1,  1965.  Private 
Law  89-61. 

20.  H.R.  10342,  to  authorize  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  accept  the 
award  of  officer  in  the  French  National  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Approved  Septem- 
ber 11,   1965.     Private  Law  89-64. 

21.  H.R.  10779,  to  authorize  the  Pharr  Mu- 
nicipal Bridge  Corp.,  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex.  Amended  (to  sub- 
stitute the  International   Bridge   Act)    and 

/  passed  Senate  October  13,  1965. 
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amendments  October  13,   1965  v.u«MtK<.t.,  o»th  ^.oncress.  1st  Session  provided    that    commissioners    whose    terms 

23.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71,  to  amend  (P^Pared  under  the  dlrecUon  of  Senator  have  expired  will  continue  to  serve  until 
the  joint  resolution  of  January  28,  1949,  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman)  their  successors  have  been  nominated  and 
providing  for  membership  and  participation  introduction  approved  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
by  the  United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  *^®  Senate.  (Public  Law  89-56).  The  sec- 
Commission.  Approved  July  27,  1965.  Pub-  the  Commerce  Committee  bore  its  full  share  °^^  measure  permits  empty  vans  and  ship- 
He  Law  89-91.  of  responsibility  In  Implementing  the  Presi-  ^'"^  ^'^t^^  to  be  transported  between  points 

24.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  to  allow  dent's  legislative  program.  But  as  the  ac-  ^^  *^^®  United  States  by  vessels  not  quallfleU 
the  showing  In  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  complishments  of  this  historic  '  session  are  °*"  P®"^"<^^  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade 
Information  Agency  film  "John  P.  Ken-  reviewed.  It  becomes  clear  that  the  contrlbu-  <PubUc  Law  89-194).  The  third  measure 
nedy— Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums."  tlons  of  the  committeo  were  equally  great  in  <^^*"8e^  ^^^  penalty  provision  in  the  Inter- 
Approved  October  20,  1965.  Public  Law  89-  pursuing  on  its  own  initiative  its  broad  leg-  "^^'^^^  Shipping  Act,  1933,  to  conform  with 
274.  islative  responsibilities.  similar  penalty  provisions  in  the  Shipping 

concurrent  resolutions  In  response  to  Presidential  requests    the  ^'^^'  ^^^^'  '"^'^^^"8  to  requirements  for  water 

1.  Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    17     to  committee  developed  and  reported  such  leg-  f,*"'®^  *'°  ^'®  tariffs  with  the  Federal  Marl- 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  islaUon  as  the  $90  million,  3 -year  high-speed  ^  Commission    (Public   Law  89-71). 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be-  ground  transportation  program  to  meet  the  -ine  committee  and  Congress  also  acted  on 
cause    of    their    religion.      Amended    and  "^^is  in  transportation  in  interurban  corrl-  ^^^*^^^.  measures  affecting  the  maritime  laws 
passed  House  July  12. 1965.  dors,  and  the  Stete  Technical  Services  Act,  to  ^^"''^iftered   by  the  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 

2.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36,  ex-  promote  economic  growth  through  the  °^'  l^^J^^^^  extended  for  1  year  the  pres- 
prtssing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re-  broader  dissemination  of  science  and  tech-  V^  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
spect  to  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United  riology  to  American  enterprise — an  act  which  make  construction  differential  subsidy 
Nations  during  International  Cooperation  **^e  President,  in  signing,  called  the  "sleeper"  P^^^ents  of  a  maximum  of  55  percent  on 
Year,  and  for  other  purposes.  Passed  House  of  the  89th  Congress.  "*^  merchant  vessel  construction  and  60 
June  22, 1965.  But  the  committee's  activities  ranged  far  P"*^*"*  °*^  reconstruction  or  reconditioning 

3.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  61.  to  al-  beyond  even  the  wide  horizons  of  the  Great  ^  P^^*"f"  "^^^^w  (Public  Law  89-127). 
low  the  viewing  of  the  UjS.  Information  Society;  from  smoking  and  health  to  Olympic  v*  ^!!^"^  concerned  war  risk  Insurance  and 
Agency  film  "Adial  Stevenson,  the  Ambas-  competition;  from  the  chronic  freight  car  ^''^e^^ea  lor  5  years  the  existing  authority 
sador"  at  the  Auditorium  Theater  In  shortages  afflicting  the  West  and  Midwest  to  V^.  ,  ^^^^^^^^^  of  Commerce  to  provide 
Chicago,  111.,  on  or  about  October  24.  1965.  export  financing;  from  automobile  tire  safety  i  insurance  for  merchant  vessels,  cargo. 
Passed  Senate  without  reference  to  Foreign  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prib-  *^'"*^  (Public  Law  89-89).  The  third 
Relations  Committee  October  13, 1965.  ilof  Islands.  measure  extended  for  3  years  the  expiration 

4.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  282.  ex-  The  committee  had  nearly  as  many  bills  ff,!f,  ?^  t^e  mobile  trade  fairs  program  ad- 
presslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re-  passed  by  the  Senate  (56)  as  In  the  whole  of  ^,  k»*  t  I.  l»f  Secretary  of  Commerce 
spect  to  the  viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information  the  88th  Congress  (64).  Thus  1965  was  bv  ' *^"f  "<=  5^^''' «9-6«)  •  The  fourth  measure  ex- 
Agency  film  entiUed  "Years  of  Lightning,  any  reckoning  a  vintage  year  for  the  com-  ""°^^  ^he  present  vessel  exchange  program 
Day  of  Drums"  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  mittee.  Judged  not  only  by  the  volume  of  the  Jt  ^  /«»"  and  expanded  the  program  to 
Civic  War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Boston,  committee's  labors  and  Its  work  product  but  P"'"'t— under  limited  conditions— tankers 
Mass.  Passed  Senate  without  reference  to  by  the  quality  of  Its  deliberations.  Again  as  3^ '■^f  "s®"?  ^eet  to  be  traded  out  and  pre- 
Forelgn  Relations  Committee  February  11,  m  the  past,  the  significance  of  the  commit-  ,^°5i5  jY*^  "  *^°"*^'^"*^ted  vessels  to  be  traded 
1965.             ^  tee's  work  often  lay  as  much  in  the  leglsla-  in    .nnuV^'^f'^^u^-      . 

5.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  426,  ex-  tion  which  it  rejected  or  laid  aside  as  in  the  addition  to  those  bills  enacted  into 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  positive  legislation  which  it  delivered  to  the  i^*^'  ^f  committee  and  the  Senate  acted 
to  the  viewing  of  the  ^3S.  Information  Agen-  Senate.  favorably  on  several  bills: 

*^r  ^L"^  3*^"  °'  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums."  statisticai.  summary— as  or  October  lo   ifl«s  ^J^i^*^  ^'  ^l""^^  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 

at  the  25th  class  reunion  of  the  Harvard  m,„«k«-     t  \!v,    7^     .         October  i»,  i96s  to  document  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 

class  of  1940  In  Cambridge,  Mass.     Passed  ^^^^^  °\  ^  "«  (Senate  and  House)  with  coastwise  privileges  the  60-foot  flshing 

Senate  Junes,  1965.  *"*^  resolutions  referred  to  commit-  vessel,  the  Elva  L.  (S.  1275),  passed  Senate 

«.  House    Concurrent    Resolution    468.    to     -n^^CZyj-Cr" r" -      236  May  18.  1965). 

recognize  the  World  Law  Day.    Passed  Senate  ^v^„?L  k           P***".^            "^^"^  "^^^    ^*"8    requirements    for    hardwood 

1.  Senate  Resolution  28.  authorizing  the  Number  of  Senate  bills  on  Speaker's  Little  iVan^-  n*«f^r»o  +»,-  ««     *    . 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ex^lne          table  in  House. _                    i  neees    to    th^'^w^^f       ^1  coastwise  prlv- 

and  study  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  Number  of  Senate  bills  reported  by  little  iVoncu  rn  R   S9i7  ^^JL,  c       ?   ^f*^ 

States.    Agreed  to  February  8.  1965.                   House  committees. 1         7  bins  1965?                     ^          ^''***  ^*°" 

2.  Senate  Resolution  89.  authorizing  at-  Number  of  Senate  bUls  passed  House.        13  oKii  »v,/M-f»o««  >^.^„^..  i-.,    <« 

tendance  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the     Number   of   conference  ^neports 4  n£S  w^h^sl^^nVtf^^^J^  °^^' 

Commonwealth    Parliamentary    Ass^latlon.  Number    of    meetings    of  inference  ^old  ^^^nclt!^in,^nH^ tin H^»?J?f   *'*''♦  ?* 

to    be    held    m    Wellington.    New    Zealand          committees j  "?,rcf»^^f„      I.            *        validating  certain 

Agreed  to  March  29.  1965.  Number  of  bills  signed  by  PresWentll        30  ,«Hon  ^^^'i^i"  T'*!f ^  '^♦'*"  """^  '"  '"■ 

3.  Senate  Resolution  145.  to  provide  for  dumber  of  bills  veloed  by  Presldenti:         0  [f^^""  ^^-  ''^^'  ^^^  ^°"**  ^'^  ^P*"  »• 
responding  to  invitations  from  foreign  par-  Number  of   routine   nominations  re- 

liamentary  bodies.     Agreed  to  September  23.  ferred  to  committee  and  confirmed.  1.848  coast  guard  and  customs 

1965.                                                                              '  Number  of  major  nominations  referred  The     committee     considered     and     acted 

coNTiRMATioN  OF  NOMINATIONS                     to  commltte* 30  favorably  upon  several  proposals  Introduced 

As  of  October  22,  1965.  102  nominations  ^^^"^  °'  ^^^^  nominations  con-  by  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

for  appointments  as  Amba:ssadors.  offl?ils  m     k,^^%^-V V" 7 ^^  ^^^  '"'=^"***  "'^  following: 

the  State  Department,  and  so  forth  have  ^  ,f/  executive  meetings  of  full  Annual  authorization:  Authorizes  appro- 
been  confirmed  as  weU  as  1.930  nominations  m,?^^^*  hI ; V"-.'" ^*  prlatlons  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Number  of  days  of  open  hearings  con-  craft  and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 

aucted  by  full  committee 106  establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard  in  an 

^-^-^^■^___  Number  of  days  of  open  hearings  con-  amount  of  $114  million  (Public  Law  89-13). 

SUMMARY    np    Ar-TTiTTTV    r\i?   /-^Mur        ,,.  **"f  ***^    ^   subcommittees 42  Special      authorizaUon :       Authorizes      an 

^^^(JS^Tov^^S^/t.  To^  number  of  full  and  subcommlt-  emergency    appropriation    for    the    procure- 

MITTEE  ON  COMMERCE                      tee  hearings. 143  ment  of  17  small  patrol  cutters  for  the  Coast 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr    President    I  ^^^f  **k.??°""  ^^"*  ^^"^^  ^  "*'^  °'  °"*'"^  ^  replace  those  vessels  recently  de- 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hav<»  nHnfcAH     *i     "ii    2  i^T'V: *  ployed  to  Vietnam  (Public  Law  89-21). 

in  th7^!?^RT?h?^si^a^  o?a^tlv^y^  ""d^*^'  "^  '^''  '*"  **^  ^"^**  ^«^-          ,  .    Anniversary:   Authorizes  the  President  to 

.^  ov4*i.^*»ijr  wi  »*,wvit)r  wi          aar 3  Issue    ^    proclamation    commemorating    the 
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175th  anniversary  of   the   Coast   Guard   on 
August  4. 1965  (Public  Law  89-103) . 

Shelter  deck  vessels:  Implements  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  (IMCO)  re- 
garding the  tonnage  measurement  of  vessels 
having  two  or  more  decks  (Public  Law  89- 

219). 

Omnibus  act:  Clarifies  several  Coast  Guard 
laws  relating  primarily  to  personnel  and  re- 
tirement policies  (S.  2471 ) . 

Admeasurement  of  small  vessels:  Simplifies 
the  admeasurement  of  small  vessels  for  the 
purjx)se  of  expediting  documentations  (S. 
2142.  passed  Senate  September  8.  1965) . 

Duties  of  small  craft:  Amends  the  inland. 
Great  Lakes.  Western  rivers  rules  to  clarify 
the  duties  of  small  craft  when  operating  in 
narrow  channels  (S.  134D.  passed  Senate. 
Sept.  8. 1965). 

Clarifying  responsibility  for  marking  of 
obstructions  in  navigable  waters:  Places  the 
primary  responsibility  for  marking  wrecks  in 
navigable  waters  with  the  Coast  Guard.  Pre- 
vious law  produced  conflict  and  lack  of 
clarity,  appearing  to  confer  some  responsi- 
bility on  Coast  Guard  and  .^ome  on  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Public  Law  89-191) . 

Provided  for  the  administration  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Band:  Accords  statutory  recog- 
nition to  the  Coast  Guard  Band,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  director  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Band  shall  be  an  officer.  This  raises  the 
Coast  Guard  Baud  to  an  equal  status  with 
the  bands  of  the  other  armed  services  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-189) . 

Provided  for  the  retirement  of  enlisted 
members  of  the  Coa.st  Guard  Reserve:  Pro- 
vides the  same  retirement  benefits  to  en- 
listed members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
who  have  served  20  years  of  active  duty  as 
has  been  provided  to  members  of  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard  and  Navy  and  Nr.vy  Fleet  Re- 
serve (Public  Law  89-200) . 

FISHERIES    AND    WILDLIFE 

Tlie  committee  reported  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  fish  program  to  ac- 
complish restoration  and  development  of 
anadromous  fish  resources  in  the  coastal 
areas  and  streams  and  for  other  areas  where 
fish  ascend  the  streams  to  spawn. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Will  Join  with  Interested  States,  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis,  in  a  program  to  increase  the 
populations  of  anadromous  fish  and  the  up- 
stream migrant  fish  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
through  biological  research,  the  construc- 
tion of  hatcheries,  clearance  and  preserva- 
tion of  spawning  areas,  construction  of  fish 
ladders  and  fish  passages  facilities,  find  simi- 
lar activities. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  one  or  more  States  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving,  developing,  and  enhancing  thefe 
fish  resources  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding 
$25  million  (Public  Law     ) . 

S.  998.  the  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  Vessel 
Loan  Act  of  1956  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  for  a  5-year 
period  to  make  loans  for  the  financing  and 
refinancing  of  new  and  used  fishing  vessels. 

The  act  of  1956  provided  authority  for 
making  loans  for  financing  and  refinancing 
of  operations,  maintenance,  replacement,  re- 
pair, and  equipment  of  fishing  gear  and  ves- 
sels, and  for  research  Into  the  basic  problems 
of  the  fisheries. 

Because  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  this 
industry,  most  lending  institutions  are  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  take  the  risk  involved 
In  long-term  financing  of  fishing  vessels  and 
equipment. 

The  revolving  fund,  authorized  by  the 
1956  act,  was  $10  million,  but  this  was  In- 
creased to  $20  million  in  1958.  Through 
March  31,  1965,  more  than  1,600  applications 
for  over  $42  million  had  been  received.  Of 
that  number,  849  applications  for  approxi- 
mately $19  million  were  approved  and  411 


for  approximately  $9.6  million  were  declined. 
During  the  life  of  the  program  over  $9  mil- 
lion of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loans 
has  been  repaid  and  accrued  interest  has 
totaled  over  $2  million.  Bad  debts  have  been 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  average  outstand- 
ing balance  of  loans.     (Public  Law  89-85.) 

S.  1734:  The  committee  held  hearings  on 
S.  1734.  the  bill  to  conserve  and  protect 
U.S.  domestic  fishery  resources.  The  bill 
provided  that  whenever  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  that  fishing  vessels  of  a 
foreign  country  are  being  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  our  domestic  fishery  conserva- 
tion programs,  the  President  may  increase 
the  duty— up  to  50  percent  of  the  July  1. 
1934,  level — on  any  fishery  product,  in  any 
form,  from  the  offending  country. 

Our  salmon  resources  in  certain  areas  of 
the  North  Pacific  were  being  despoiled  by  a 
high  seas  fishery  in  direct  contravention  of 
our  conservation  practices.  To  protect  this 
v.'iluable  resource,  S.  1734  was  introduced  and 
hearings  were  held.  The  bill  was  reported 
by  the  committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
May  19.  1965. 

S.  1735:  Hearings  were  held  on  S.  1735.  a 
bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  to  rccouvey  certain  lands  to  the 
University  of  California  when  these  lands 
are  no  longer  used  or  needed  by  the  United 
States.  The  committee  recommended  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal. 

S.  1975:  This  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Washington  to  house  the 
Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Commission  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
enacted  into  law  (Public  Law  89-233). 

S.  2217:  Hearings  were  held  on  S.  2217.  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  con.'^ervation.  protec- 
tion, and  propagation  of  native  species  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  including  migratory  birds, 
that  are  threateiied  with  extinction. 

The  measure  is  still  under  consideration  by 
the  committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
cl\airman  "A  Compilation  of  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Agreements  Containing 
Provisions  on  Commercial  Fisheries,  Marine 
Resources,  .Sport  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  to 
w'lich  the  United  States  is  party." 

This  volume,  of  410  i>ages.  Is  the  first  com- 
pilation of  the  treaties  of  the  United  States 
in  the  realm  of  fisheries  and  wildlife. 

The  second  publication  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  pre- 
pnred  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  "A  Compilation  of 
Feder.ll  I-aws  Relating  to  the  Conservation 
and  Development  of  our  Nation's  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Re.sources." 

MI.SCELLANEOITS 

The  committee  reported  favorably  on  a 
bill  to  create  a  commission  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  make  administrative  determinations  on 
the  navigability  of  miand.  nontldal  waters 
in  Alaska  for  purposes  of  State  land  selection 
(S.  945.  passed  Senate  Aug.  3.  1965). 

The  Senate  committee  commenced  hear- 
ings on  four  other  bills  which  will  require 
further  hearings  nc.\t  session.  These  include 
the  following: 

S.  2102:  a  bill  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to  administer 
the  Pribilof  Islands  for  the  conservation  of 
fur  seals  and  other  wildlife,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Hearings  were  held  on  Sept.  9. 
1965.) 

S.  1054:  a  bill  to  make  clear  that  fisher- 
men's organizations,  regardless  of  their  tech- 
nical legal  status,  have  a  voice  In  the  ex- 
vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other  aquatic  products 
on  which  the  livelihood  of  their  members  de- 
pends.    (Hearings  were  held  on  Aug.  5, 1965.) 

S.  1858:  a  bill  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsubsldized 
merchant  and  fishing  fleets.  (Hearings  were 
held  on  June  24.  1965.) 


S.  1875:  a  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  certain 
statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collection 
of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  (Hearings  were  held  on  Aug.  11. 
1965). 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  committee  on 
the  seamen's  hospitalization  problem  (S. 
1917)  created  by  the  announcement  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  close  seven  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. The  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marme  and  Fisheries  filed  a  report  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  recommending 
corrective  legislation  amending  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  of  which  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  has  predominant 
jurisdiction. 

surface  transportation 

In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  committee  processed  three  important 
transportation  measures,  held  hearings  oxx 
the  Northeastern  passenger  train  servici 
crisis  and  the  administration  of  Public  Law 
88-108  (work  rules  dispute  legislation),  and 
considered  most  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's    legislative    recommendations. 

Curb!;ig  ille<?al  transportation:  Ulesnl  op- 
erators annually  drain  at  least  half  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  regulated  common  carrier 
industry.  The  public  pays  more  for  goods, 
because  freight  moved  illegally  takes  rev- 
enues from  the  lawful  regulated  carriers, 
causing  their  rates  to  be  raised  to  pay  the 
fixed  operating  costs  of  labor,  maintenance 
and  equipment.  Illegal  operators  are  far 
more  prone  to  highway  accidents  than  are 
lawful  carriers,  and  often  evade  tax  laws  as 
well  as  transport  laws,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public. 

After  5  days  of  hearings  before  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee,  the 
committee  reported  S.  1727.  a  bill  designed 
to  provide  a  cooperative,  coordinated  eflfort 
by  the  ICC,  the  State  regulatory  Commis- 
sions and  private  industry  against  illegal 
trucking. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  enable  the  State 
regulatory  Commissions  to  increase  their 
efforts  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  fighting  illegal  carriage;  put  new 
muscle  into  ICC  enforcement  efforts;  and 
permit  injured  persons,  primarily  regulated 
carriers,  to  obtain  injunctive  relief  against 
persons  clearly  and  patently  violating  the 
motor  carrier  and  freight  forwarder  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The 
Commission  was  given  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  such  private  injunction  suits,  and 
to  take  Jurisdiction  over  such  matters  from 
the  courts. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  allow  shippers 
to  collect  reparations  from  truckers  and 
freight  forwarders,  and  provide  for  revoca- 
tion by  the  Commission,  after  hearing,  of 
dormant  water  carrier  certificates  and  per- 
mits. Public  Law  89-170  was  signed  into 
law  on  September  6, 1965. 

H-gh-specd  ground  transportation 

On  March  4.  1965.  President  Johnson  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment In  high-speed  ground  transportation. 
In  his  communication  to  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

"It  is  clear  that  we  should  explore  the 
feasibility  of  an  Improved  ground  transpiir- 
tatlon  system  for  such  heavily  traveled  cor- 
ridors. The  program  outlined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  calls  for  research  on 
materials,  aerodynamics,  vehicle  power  and 
control,  and  guideways.  Information  re- 
quirements for  regional  studies  and  evalu- 
ations are  to  be  defined  and  the  necessary 
data  collected.  We  must  learn  about  travel 
needs  and  preferences,  in  part  through  the 
use  of  large-scale  demonstration  projects. 
New  methods  of  analyzing  the  problem  will 
be  developed  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  the  large  number  of  regional  and  local 
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characteristics  which  influence  the  perform- 
ance, acceptability,  and  cost  of  all  kinds  of 
systems." 

Following  3  days  of  hearings  by  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee,  the  com- 
mittee reported  S.  1588.  This  bill  author- 
ized a  3-year.  $90  million  program  for  high- 
speed ground  transportation:  (1)  research 
and  development  was  authorized  into  dif- 
ferent forms  of  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, including  railroad:  (2)  demonstration 
projects  were  authorized  with  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  measure  public  response  to  im- 
provements In  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice utilizing  present  technology  (demonstra- 
tions are  planned  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road between  Washington  and  New  York,  and 
on  the  New  Haven  between  Providence  and 
Boston);  and  (3)  a  national  program  to  im- 
prove the  scope  and  availability  of  trans- 
portation statistics. 

This  bill  was  signed  into  law  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  as  Public  Law  89-220. 

Freight  car  shortages 

Chronic,  perennial  freight  car  shortages 
cause  serious  losses  to  grain,  lumber,  min- 
ing, and  other  industries  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  through  the  inability  of  farm- 
ers, lumber  interests,  and  mining  enterprises 
to  move  their  products. 

These  annual  freight  car  shortages  occur 
because  in  the  last  20  years  our  railroads 
have  retired  nearly  300,000  more  freight  cars 
than  they  have  built. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Freight  Car 
Shortage  held  3  days  of  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  field  hearings  in  Den- 
ver. Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

S.  1098,  with  an  amendment,  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  30.  1965. 

This  bill  would  insure  an  adequate  na- 
tional fleet  of  freight  cars  by  providing  in- 
centives for  increased  car  ownership.  In 
practical  effect,  the  bill  states  a  series  of 
objectives  in  the  public  interest,  including 
the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  car 
supply  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  the  national  defense;  recognizes 
the  important  influence  exerted  by  daily 
rental  or  per  diem  charges  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  national  car  supply:  and  directs  the 
ICC,  after  hearing,  to  fix  per  diem  charges 
upon  any  basis  which,  in  its  judgment,  will 
tend  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  1098  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
but  no  action  was  taken  before  adjournment. 

Northeastern   passenger   traiii    service   crisis 

On  February  18,  1965,  the  trustees  of  the 
New  Haven  filed  notice  with  the  ICC  that 
the  New  Haven  would  terminate  certain  of 
its  commuter  services  by  March  29,  1965, 
and  announced  that  the  remainder  of  its 
passenger  services  would  also  be  soon  elimi- 
nated. 

Pour  bills  motivated  by  the  plight  of  the 
New  Haven  were  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee in  4  days  of  hearings  in  Washington, 
DC  and  a  New  Haven  field  hearing.  Two 
of  the  bills,  S.  325  and  S.  1289,  provided  for 
ICC  supervised  grants  of  direct  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  passenger  railroads.  The  sponsors 
of  these  bills  indicated  that  Federal  aid  was 
contingent  upon  receipt  of  State  and  or  lo- 
cal aid  for  the  balance  of  the  determined 
need. 

Two  of  the  bills.  S.  348  and  S.  1234.  were 
contingent  upon  interstate  compacts  in  the 
Northeast  to  maintain  passenger  service. 
While  S.  348  provided  for  Federal  gueirantees 
of  bonds  for  capital  acquisitions  and  im- 
provements, S.  1234  committed  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  pay  one-third  of  any  operating  defl- 
clts\ 

These  bills  encountered  the  opposition  of 
the  Administration  to  Federal  subsidy,  and 
the  reluctance  of  the  necessary  States  to 
enter  into  such  interstate  compacts. 


Administration  of  Public  Law  88-108   {work 
rules  dispute  legislation) 

On  August  28,  1963,  the  Congress  enacted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  which  became 
Public  Law  88-108.  establishing  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  make  a  binding  award  on  the 
firemen  (helper)  dispute  between  certain 
railroad  carriers  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  Committee  held  18  days  of  hearings  in 
the  exercise  of  its  legislative  oversight  func- 
tion on  the  charges  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  that 
that  Public  Law  88-108  had  not  been  admin- 
istered properly. 

In  its  report  of  August  of  1963.  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  its  hope  and  desire  that  the 
parties  could  resolve  their  disputes  by  col- 
lective bargaining,  noted  the  Committee's 
dislike  for  legislating  solutions  to  labor- 
management  disputes,  and  called  attention 
to  the  obvious  dangers  of  repeated  congres- 
sional intervention  in  this  field. 

On  October  8,  1965,  the  Committee  adopted 
a  resolution  stating  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  the  brotherhood  representatives  of 
the  firemen  employees  and  the  carriers  un- 
dertaking collective  bargaining,  and  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  National 
Mediation  Board  to  make  their  offices  avail- 
able to  the  parties  to  the  extent  needed  to 
aid  the  parties  in  reaching  agreement. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  legislative 
recommendations 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  most  of  the  legislative 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Com- 
mission's 78th  annual  report.  The  recom- 
mendations of  tlie  Commission  concerning 
strengthened  enforcement  efforts  to  com- 
bat illegal  carriage,  motor  carrier  and  freight 
forwarder  reparations,  and  revocation  of  dor- 
mant water  carrier  certificates  were  substan- 
tially incorporated  in  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-170. 

Two  of  the  Commission  recommendations 
were  separately  enacted  into  law: 

State  securities:  Public  Law  89-86.  ex- 
empted securities  issued  by  governmental 
bodies  which  acquire  the  status  of  common 
carriers  from  the  requirements  of  Commis- 
sion approval  and  authorization. 

Motor  carrier  mergers:  Public  Law  89-93, 
made  gross  operating  revenues  instead  of 
the  number  of  vehicles  owned  or  operated, 
the  basis  for  determining  whether  smaller 
trucking  companies  seeking  to  merge  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

One  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, S.  1148,  to  enable  the  ICC  to  delegate 
relatively  routine  and  specialized  matters 
to  individual  employees,  was  reported  by 
the  committee,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
July  20.  1965.  but  has  not  been  acted  \>pon 
by  the  House. 

The  committee  also  held  hearings  and  re- 
ported a  bill  to  restore  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  specific  st-atutory 
authority  and  responsibility  for  the  safety 
regulation  of  interstate  oil  pipelines.  Tills 
bill.  S.  1021.  became  Public  Law  89-95,  on 
July  27.  1965. 

AVIATION 

The  committee's  activities  in  the  field  of 
aviation  during  the  past  year  were  largely 
of  an  investigatory  and  oversight  nature. 
The  committee  considered  thoroughly  all 
pending  legislation  affecting  aviation.  How- 
ever, such  measures  were  largely  of  a  rou- 
tine nature  and,  as  a  consequence  of  press- 
ing demands  in  other  vital  areas  which  re- 
quired the  members'  time,  the  committee 
concluded  that  further  action  be  deferred 
until  the  second  session.  Of  the  measures 
considered,  two  were  favorably  reported  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Authorizing  an  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Administra- 


tor: Authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  a  retired  military 
officer,  to  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Absent  passage  of 
this  measure.  General  McKee.  in  order  to  as- 
sume the  position  of  Administrator,  would 
have  been  required  under  existing  law  to  re- 
sign his  commission  and  incur  substantial 
financial  loss  contrary  to  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act  (Public 
Law  89-46 ) . 

Lease  of  Clarinda.  Iowa,  airport  property 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  permit  the  city  of  Cla- 
rinda. Iowa,  to  lease  certain  real  property, 
previously  conveyed  to  Clariuda.  for  nonair- 
port  purposes.  This  authorization  would  be 
accomplished  by  treating  the  subject  prop- 
erty as  though  it  had  originally  been  con- 
veyed pvirsuant  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
rather  than  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (S. 
2434 — passed  Senate  September  24,  1965). 

An  initial  and  exploratory  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  air  service  was  conducted 
through  hearings  over  a  4-day  period.  This 
particular  review  focused  attention  on  a 
limited  aspect  of  the  subject,  i.e.,  trunkline 
air  service  to  medium-sized  intermediate 
cities.  There  is  no  question  that  certain 
cities  are  not  receiving  the  magnitude  and 
quality  of  air  transportation  contemplated 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  While  the  com- 
mittee is  pleased  to  note  that  the  air  car- 
riers, in  enlightened  self-interest,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  vast  reequipment  program  as 
well  as  improved  technology  are  taking  con- 
structive steps  to  meet  the  complaints  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  various  com- 
munities, it  nevertheless  remains  firm  in  its 
conviction  that  tlie  CAB  must  remain  vigi- 
lant and  take  greater  Initiative  to  insure 
that  every  community  receives  the  air  trans- 
portation it  deserves.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  the  fact  that  time  did 
not  permit  the  committee  to  review  the  many 
other  aspects  of  this  problem,  and  the  wide 
and  often  quite  divergent  prop>osed  solu- 
tions, the  committee  did  not  feel  that  it 
should  attempt  a  legislative  solution  during 
this  session.  The  staff  has  been  directed  to 
gather  substantial  additional  data  on  the 
subject  for  presentation  to  the  committee  at 
the  next  session.  At  that  time,  determina- 
tion as  to  further  action  will  be  made. 

As  a  result  of  the  considerable  controversy 
over,  and  in  many  quarters  hostility  to,  the 
federally  supported  helicopter  air  carrier  pro- 
gram, the  committee  held  hearings  on  the 
program,  whether  alternatives  to  Federal  sub- 
sidy were  available  and,  in  general,  a  review 
of  the  present  and  prospective  role  of  ver- 
tical-type aircraft  in  the  air  transportation 
system.  Without  enumerating  the  many 
reasons,  because  of  brevity  called  for  in  this 
report,  the  committee  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  verticle-type  aircraft  offers  one 
of  the  most  practical,  promising,  and  exciting 
modes  of  transportation  of  the  future. 
While  recognizing  the  many  difficulties  and 
problems  of  the  past  and  present,  it  was  the 
future  toward  wliich  the  committee  looked 
in  recommending  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  concurred  by  restor- 
ing the  necessary  funds,  that  the  federally 
supported  program  be  continued  to  insure 
the  most  orderly  and  efficient  development 
of  vertical  air  transportation.  However,  cog- 
nizant of  the  adamant  position  against  this 
program  by  the  House,  other  avenues  of 
solution  were  explored  including  financial 
support  by  the  airlines.  A  number  of  air 
carriers  shared  the  committee's  conviction 
as  to  the  potential  of  vertical-type  aircraft 
and.  to  their  great  credit,  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  existing  helicopter  carriers  to  un- 
derwrite substantial  portions  of  their  operat- 
ing costs.  The  committee  sincerely  hopes 
that  their  efforts  will  prove  effective  in  in- 
suring the  continuing  progress  of  the  heli- 
copter transportation  industry. 
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I  COMMUNICATIONS 

A  variety  of  actions  were  taken  by  the 
committee  in  the  field  of  communications 
both  In  its  legislative  and  oversight  func- 
tions. Among  the  bills  affecting  communi- 
critlons  considered  and  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee  were  the  following: 

Safety  of  life  at  sea:  The  purpose  of  this 
Ic^jlslallon  is  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  60  r.s  to  give  full  and  complete 
cTect  to  the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  thit  wrs  formulated  In  London 
in  1960  and  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
April  12,  19G2,  and  entered  into  force  on  May 
2G,  19G5  (Public  Law  89-121).  It  generally 
modernizes  compulsory  shlp-rr.dio  safety  re- 
quirements: 

1.  Lower  the  minimum  limit  from  500  to 
300  gross  tons  with  regard  to  cargo  ships 
wlilch  arc  required  to  carry  r.^.dio  installa- 
tions; 

2.  Eliminate  nucle.ir  chlpa  from  the  cate- 
gories of  chips  with  regard  to  wliich  the  Com- 
mlEsion  is  authorized  to  make  exemptions 
insofar  ;.3  r.\dio  installations  arc  coucerned; 
and 

3.  Eliminate  the  compulsory  radio  require- 
ments of  the  Conununlcations  Act  for  ves- 
sels wliich  arc  navigated  both  in  the  open 
S2a  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  such  time 
that  such  vessels  are  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Vessels  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  f-re 
subject  to  the  safety  radio  requirements 
of  the  Crent  Lakes  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Common  carrier  notices:  This  legislation 
modifies  tlie  Communication.'?  Act  so  as  to 
substitute  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rather 
than  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
as  the  persons  entitlea  to  receive  official  no- 
tice of  certain  applications  filed  in  the  conn- 
mon  carrier  service  (S.  1554  passed  the  Senate 
July  30,  1905,  and  is  presently  pending  in 
the  House  of  Roprescntutivcs) . 

Painting  and  dismantling  of  radio  towers: 
This  legislation  authorizes  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  require  that 
abandoned  or  unused  radio  towers  continue 
to  meet  the  same  painting  and  lighting  re- 
quirements that  would  be  applicable  if  such 
towers  were  being  used  in  connection  with 
the  transmission  of  radio  energy  pursuant  to 
a  license  issued  by  the  FCC  and  empowers 
the  Commission  to  direct  the  dismantling  of 
such  towers  when  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  determines  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  they 
may  constitute  a  menace  to  air  navigation 
(Public  Law  89-268). 

Conflict  of  interest:  Amends  the  Commu- 
nications Act  dealing  with  tlie  financial  in- 
terests of  FCC  Commissioners  and  employees 
to  bring  the  provisions  of  tliat  act  more 
closely  in  line  with  the  current  national 
policy  on  confUct-of-interest  law  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1962  (Public  Law  87-B49)  and 
President  Jolinson's  Executive  Order  No. 
11222  of  May  8,  1965.  and  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  "special  Government  em- 
ployees," i.e.,  the  short-term  consultant  and 
persons  serving  in  the  Commission's  execu- 
tive reserve  program.  (S.  1948  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  3,  1965.  and  is  presently 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives.) 

Harmful  interference  to  radio  spectrum: 
Legislation  (S.  1015)  would  authorize  the 
FCC  to  make  regulations  covering  the  inter- 
ference problem  of  radio  communications  of 
devices  which  in  their  operation  are  capable 
of  emitting  radio  frequency  energy,  conduc- 
tion, or  other  means.  Numerous  electronic 
or  electrical  devices  because  of  improper  de- 
sign radiate  frequency  energy  beyond  that 
needed  for  their  proper  function.  This  radi- 
ation may  cause  Interference  with  radio 
transmission  and  air  regulation  operations. 
Some  examples  of  such  devices  are  garage 
door  openers,  electric  keys,  high  power  In- 
dustrial   heaters,    improperly    designed    re- 


ceivers,   diathermy    machines,    and    various 
types  of  household  appliances. 

Hearings  were  held,  various  conferences 
conducted  to  establish  appropriate  proce- 
dures in  the  event  legislation  is  enacted. 
The  Icgiflatlon  is  Etill  perding  in  committee 
and  action  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  next 
seFslon. 

The  committee  has  closely  supervised  the 
progress  of  the  commupicalions  entellite 
program  particularly  the  implementation  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962. 
The  committee  hrs  voted  to  report  favorably 
and  the  S^nnte  has  confirmed  two  public 
nicmbcrc  to  the  ba.Td  of  the  Cominunlca- 
tlons  Satellite  Corp.  tiuilng  t'->c  ppEt  rc.cs.'on. 

The  committee  has  been  In  close  contact 
with  the  ndmln'stratlon  In  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  an  overall  telecommunica- 
tions policj'.  At  prc:cnt.  a  £tvidy  i--.  being 
conducted  by  tho  Stanford  Research  In-* 
stitute  from  which  it  is  to  provide  a  data 
base  from  which  a  high-level  interdepart- 
mental committee  hrr'dcd  l:y  the  director  of 
telecommunications  mnnrjcment.  tiic  >FCC 
and  the  Departments  of  Defense.  State,  and 
Justice  will  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  sossion. 
These  findings  and  recommendations  will 
Ixelp  establish  and  formulate  an  overall  tele- 
communications policy.  Extensive  discus- 
sions have  been  and  are  being  conducted. 

Henrir,p;p  wrre  held  on  the  nominations  of 
two  mcmbera  of  the  FCC,  James  J.  Wads- 
worth  and  Robert  T.  Bartley.  Thece  nomi- 
nations v."cre  favorably  reported  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  this  session. 

Tlie  committee  held  hearings  on  February 
25  and  26,  1965,  on  tho  various  policy  prob- 
lems in  the  FCC.  This  included  the  knotty 
problem  of  the  regulation  of  community 
antenna  television  services,  political  broad- 
c^Gtiii",  and  multiple  ownership  of  television 
stations  in  the  top  50  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  made  public  a  new  pro- 
gram that  has  been  developed  over  tlie  past 
2  years  which  Involves  a  report  from  the 
FCC  on  the  basic  policy  problems  pending 
before  the  FCC.  This  report  was  published 
and  sets  forth  in  narrative  form  the  status 
of  each  policy  problem  and  the  disposition 
of  such  a  problem  from  year  to  year,  or  an 
explanation  of  why  there  is  a  delay  in  the 
resolvement.  These  reports  were  imdertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  and  are 
used  as  a  yardstick  to  determine  how  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  the  FCC  was  acting  In 
disposing  of  significant  basic  policy  problems. 
Tiie  next  report  is  due  at  the  start  of  the 
next  session 

The  committee  closely  supervised  the  prog- 
ress of  the  educational  television  program 
and  particularly  the  Implementation  of  the 
Educational  Television  Facilities  Act  of  1962. 
Progress  reports  and  variou.<3  discussions  were 
held  with  the  appropriate  agencies  Involved 
In  this  program  with  an  eye  toward  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation. 
This  study  will  continue  as  the  Educational 
Television  Facilities  Act  authorization  ex- 
pires in  the  90th  Congress. 

TE.'^DE   EXPANSION 

The  adequacy  and  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
export  credit  facilities  was  subjected  to 
scrutiny  by  the  committee  during  3  days 
of  hearings  in  which  the  Nation's  major 
exporting  industries  documented  a  series  of 
Inadequacies  in  the  export  financing  avail- 
able to  them — inadequacies  which  were 
claimed  to  have  caused  the  loss  of  substantial 
foreign  sales.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
hearings  and  following  au  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  chairman  and  the  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Exlmbauk  agreed 
to  liberalize  credit  policies  to  meet  several 
objections  raised  during  the  hearings. 

The  committee  staff  also  undertook,  at  the 
direction  of  the  chairman,  a  long-range 
study  of  East-West  trade  policies.    Tlie  com- 


mittea  was  represented  on  the  first  official 
U.S.  trade  mission  to  Poland  and  Rumania, 
in  September  and  October. 

TRADE   REGTTLATION 

Responding  to  the  evidence  linking  ciga- 
rett'i  rmoking  and  disease,  the  committee, 
following  8  days  of  hearings  on  this  highly 
controvcrrial  subject,  reported  a  bill  to 
require  warning  on  all  cigarette  packages. 
Following  a  Senate-House  conference  in 
which  the  Senate  version  substantially  pre- 
vailed, tho  bill  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  27,  1965.  It  requires  that  the  warn- 
ing appear  on  all  packages  by  January  1  of 
next  year    (Public  Law  89-92). 

In  this  Congrers.  the  Commerce  Committee 
hr.s  been  assigned  the  task  of  eximlning 
packaging  and  labeling  practices  for  con- 
sumer goods.  This  responsibility  entailed  10 
^days  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  "fair  pack- 
aging and  labeling  bill."  As  yet.  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  the  legislation. 

Tliree  days  of  hearings  were  devoted  to 
automobile  tire  safety  and  labeling.  Follow- 
ing the  hearings,  a  revised  tire  safety  bill 
was  prepared  by  the  committee  staff  under 
the  direction  of  the  chairman.  It  was  intro- 
duced toward  the  close  of  the  session  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  public  and  industry 
comments  so  that  the  committee  could  pro- 
ceed early  in  the  next  session  to  consider 
the  legislation. 

The  committee  approved  certain  minor 
amendments  to  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
A"t  of  1939  and  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act — both  designed  to  meet 
unanticipated  hardships  which  had  arisen 
in  the  administration  of  the  acts  (S.  836. 
parsed  Senate  May  Tl.  1965);  (S.  1120 
(H.R.  806,  Public  Law  89-35),  pasEod  Senate 
April    13,    1965). 

GAS    AND    POWER    REGULATION 

The  committee  undertook  a  comprelien- 
sive  review  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction  over  electric  power  entities. 
After  3  days  of  hearings,  the  comm'ttcs 
tabled  a  bill  (S.  218)  to  terminate  FPC  juris- 
diction over  certain  private  electric  utilities 
operating  primarily  withir.  single  States  and 
voted  to  report  favorably  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  non- 
profit power  cooperatives  (S.  1459,  pacssd 
the  Senate  Aug.  26. 1965) . 

Responding  to  a  growing  concern  over  the 
safety  of  Interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  and 
the  adequacy  of  present  State  safety  regula- 
tion, the  chairman  Initiated  an  exte  riv? 
Investigation  of  gas  pip>eline  safety  including 
solicitation  of  comprehensive  accident  and 
pipeline  construction  data  from  the  industry 
and  regulatory  information  from  the  various 
State  utility  commissions.  This  investiga- 
tion, expected  to  be  completed  early  next 
year,  will  enable  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  and  appropriate  form  of 
additional  legislation. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  and 
unanimously  voted  to  report  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  through  a  program  of  match- 
ing grants  to  State  and  regional  centers  to 
place  the  findings  of  science  usefully  in  the 
hands  of  American  enterprise  (Public  Lav/ 
89-192). 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  effects  of  pesticides  upon 
our  environment,  the  committee  voted  to  re- 
port legislation  authorizing  expanded  re- 
search by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  tlie 
effects  of  pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  (S.  1623,  passed  the  Senate  Apr. 
29.  1965). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Uniform  time  legislation:  To  modernize 
and  overhaul  the  47-year  old  Standard 
Time  Act.  and  to  achieve  a  greater  uniform- 
ity and  consistency  in  timekeeping  prac^ces 
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across  the  Nation.  The  bill  would  require 
States  and  local  communities  which  observe 
daylight  saving  time  to  begin  their  observ- 
ance of  such  time  on  the  last  Sunday  In 
April  of  each  year  and  end  it  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  October  (S.  1404,  reported  in  the 
Senate  June  1.  1965.  and  passed  the  Senate 
June  3.  1965.) 

Amateur  athletic  dispute:  During  the 
spring  of  1965,  the  long  standing  feud  be- 
tween the  NCAA  and  AAU  deveolped  into  an 
impasse  which  jeopardized  the  Nation's 
athletic  programs.  The  AAU  refused  to  al- 
low NCAA  sanction  of  the  AAU-sponsored 
meet  where  the  U.S.  team  would  be  selected 
for  competition  against  the  Soviet  athletes. 
As  a  result,  the  NCAA  banned  any  of  its  stu- 
dent athletes  from  the  meet,  and  these  stu- 
dents were  forced  to  choose  between  their 
schools  and  the  U.S.  team.  At  Kiev,  Russia, 
the  United  States  lost  its  first  dual  track 
meet  with  the  Russian  team,  and  many 
people  blamed  the  athletic  dispute  for  this 
defeat. 

Realizing  the  serious  consequences  that 
his  dispute  could  have  on  our  Nation's 
athletes  if  allowed  to  continue,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  conducted  2  weeks  of  pub- 
-lic  hearings,  at  which  all  aspects  of  the 
controversy  were  intensively  explored.  Fol- 
lowing these  hearings,  the  committee  \mani- 
mously  recommended  and  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  establishing  an 
independent  arbitration  panel  to  produce  a 
final,  conclusive  settlement  of  the  dispute 
(S.  Res.  147). 

Alaska  centennial  celebration:  In  1967  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from 
Russia.  Recognizing  the  national  signifi- 
cance of  this  historic  land  acquisition,  the 
Commerce  Committee  favorably  reported  S. 
2614.  a  bill  authorizing  $4  million  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Alaska  Purchase  Cen- 
tennial. 

Preservation  of  Morro  Rock:  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  beauty  of  Morro  Rock,  a  his- 
toric and  distinctive  landmark  at  the  en- 
trance to  Morro  Bay  Harbor.  Calif.,  the  bill 
would  remove  a  restriction  on  the  property, 
which  was  conveyed  to  California  for  park 
purpHSses.  in  1935.  Aim  of  the  bill  is  to  pre- 
vent Federal  agencies  from  removing  stone 
from  Morro  Rock,  the  stone  quarrying  having 
threatened  its  distinctive  beauty.  (H.R. 
1582,  reported  to  the  Senate  October  12, 
1965.) 

Study  of  the  metric  system:  Recognizing 
that  90  percent  of  the  world  now  employs 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  that  Great  Britain  is  moving  toward 
increased  use  of  the  metric  system,  the  com- 
mittee approved  legislation  authorizing  a 
3-year  study  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  increased  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  (S.  774,  reported 
September  16,  1965,  passed  the  Senate  Sep- 
tember 1965.) 

Technical  amendments  to  the  act  creating 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission:  Legislation  was  proposed  to 
authorize  compensation  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission  at  a  per  diem  rate  of  $100 
plus  traveling  expenses,  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  employ  experts  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  $100  per  day,  and  to  make  author- 
ized funds  available  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations.  (S.  2469  passed  the  Senate 
on  September  24.  1965.) 

Economic  conversion  and  diversification: 
Following  the  hearings  held  on  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  National  Economic  Conversion 
and  Diversification  Commission  during  the 
88th  Congress,  the  committee  further  con- 
sidered the  matter.  However,  action  was  de- 
ferred pending  the  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of  De- 
fense and  Disarmament.    The  President  ap- 


pointed the  special  Interagency  committee 
in  December  1963,  and  ordered  It  to  report 
in  1  year.  The  committee  submitted  its  re- 
port in  July  1965,  and  included  a  recom- 
mendation that  its  work  be  continued.  It  is 
clear,  both  from  the  committee's  hearings 
and  from  the  report  of  the  President's  special 
committee,  that  changing  patterns  of  defense 
expenditures  produce  important  effects  in 
communities  and  regions  that  are  dependent 
on  defense-related  firms  and  industries.  The 
committee  will  continue  to  study  the  need 
for  additional  Federal  action  in  this  area. 


FILING  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
MITTEE INTERIM  REPORT  ON  EX- 
PANSION OF  BEEF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SparkmanI  is  necessarily  absent 
from  the  city,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  concerning  the  in- 
terim report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  on  the  subject  of  beef 
exports  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Senator   Sparkman 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI,  to  sub- 
mit the  Small  Business  Committee's  interim 
report  entitled  "Expansion  of  Beef  Exports," 
since  I  must  be  absent  from  the  Senate. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
beef  is  produced  and  processed  primarily  by 
small  business,  and  is  an  important  cash 
crop  in  every  State,  accounting  for  about  25 
percent  of  farm  income.  More  than  one-half 
of  our  States  border  on  the  oceans  and  sea- 
ways and  also  one-half  of  the  States  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  selling  beef  or  beef  prod- 
ucts in  export  markets. 

The  movement  of  these  commodities  in  in- 
ternational trade  has  concerned  the  industry 
and  the  Congress  for  the  past  2  years.  This 
was  illustrated  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  482  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  fixed  leg- 
islative quotas  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
beef.  This  law  was  approved  in  August  1944, 
and  I  supported  it  in  the  interest  of  our 
domestic  cattle  industry. 

In  September  1P64,  our  committee  opened 
its  inquiry  into  the  potential  export  markets 
for  beef.  Public  hearings  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, under  my  chairmanship,  were  held  In 
February  of  this  year,  during  which  partic- 
ular attention  was  given  to  ocean  freight  rate 
disparities  (a  subject  first  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee).  In  September  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  convened  a  further  hearing, 
jointly  with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  and  to  political  barriers  of 
the  European  Economic  Oommimity. 

Your  committee  has  found,  and  is  submit- 
ting in  this  interim  report,  that  the  pros- 
pects are  exciting,  but  that  many  barriers 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  full  realization  by 
the  American  beef  industry. 

The  committee  foimd  that  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings  there  were  disparities  in  ocean 
freight  rates  favorable  to  South  American 
ports  over  North  American  ports  by  107  to 
294  percent.  It  also  appeared,  on  the  basis 
of  informaiton  presently  available  to  the 
committee,  that  the  variable  Import  levy  sys- 
tem of  the  European  Economic  Community  is 
a  barrier  to  trade  which  is  Injurious,  not  only 
to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  countries  of 
the  Common  Market  itself. 


In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  other 
barriers  to  the  beef  trade  were  identified  as 
follows : 

1.  The  lack  of  market  survey  and  develop, 
ment  information. 

2.  Restrictive  veterinary  and  sanitary  regu- 
lations abroad. 

3.  The  impact  of  certain  domestic  regu- 
lations. 

4.  Difficulties  in  communication  between 
foreign  buyers  and  American  sellers. 

5.  Port  barriers. 

6.  Gaps  in  financing  and  credit  arrange- 
ments. 

7.  Unfamiliarlty  with  the  possibilities  and 
practices  of  exporting. 

As  a  result  of  these  difficulties,  the  beef 
exports  for  the  United  States  have  been  vir- 
tually nonexistent  for  the  past  40  or  50  years. 
The  United  States,  with  40  percent  of  the 
world's  beef  production,  has  been  a  dismal 
12th  among  exporters.  We  export  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  beef  products 
to  foreign  markets  compared  to  two-thirds 
of  our  rice  production  and  three-fourths  of 
our  wheat  crop. 

This  posture  Is  becoming  increasingly  un- 
acceptable in  view  of  the  steep  Increases  In 
demand  which  are  accompanying  rising  pros- 
perity in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere  In 
the  world.  The  committee  heard  testimony 
that  wholesale  prices  at  some  points  on  the 
European  Continent  are  twice  what  they  are 
in  Chicago. 

For  the  European  Economic  Community 
alone,  officials  estimate  a  demand  level  for 
imports  of  between  one-quarter  and  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  by  1970.  and  the 
shortage  in  one  non-EEC  country,  Spain, 
was  recently  described  as  tremendous.  Other 
nations  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  Mid- 
dle East  are  actively  In  the  market  for  in- 
creasing amounts  of  beef  of  all  kinds- 
frozen,  chilled,  and  on  the  hoof. 

The  United  States  has  certain  advantages 

in  servicing  these  millions  of  consumers 

more  than  twice  as  many  as  our  own  popu- 
lation. We  have  a  high  productive  plat- 
form, many  technological  advantages,  and 
are  closest  in  distance.  However,  testimony 
at  the  hearings  indicates  that  there  are  more 
than  30  nations  actively  seeking  these  mar- 
kets. I  shall  place  In  the  Record  material 
showing  that  aggressive  efforts  are  being 
made  by  such  countries  as  Spain,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  Argentina,  Italy,  and 
France,  to  develop  these  markets  for  their 
own  beef  industries. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  must  move 
faster  if  It  wishes  to  gain  groxmd  in  the  com- 
petitive race.  The  committee  has  analyzed 
the  data  available  and  has  prepared  certain 
recommendations  for  the  agencies  involved, 
particularly,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Where  information  did  not  appear  to  be 
available,  or  needed  expert  Interpretation, 
the  committee  has  called  for  the  surveys 
and  rigorous  economic  analyses  that  are  re- 
quired for  full  vinderstanding.  Further  de- 
velopment of  this  kind  is  necessary  because 
the  committee  found  that  the  problems 
which  exist  are  Interlocking  and  Interacting. 

The  establishment  of  long-term  commer- 
cial markets  for  the  American  beef  industry 
thus  requires  that  all  problems  receive  simul- 
taneous and  concerted  action  by  the  many 
segments  of  Industry  and  Government  which 
are  concerned.  This  situation  has  impelled 
the  committee  to  make  some  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  early  in  Interim  form, 
in  order  that  the  Nation's  best  thoughts 
and  efforts  may  continue  to  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

Teamwork  among  industry  groups,  and  be- 
tween industry  and  Government,  has  already 
yielded  results  which  may  be  helpful.  Ocean 
freight  rates  have   been   reduced   abovit  25 
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percent  and  airfreight  rates  about  25  to  30 
percent.  What  Is  most  Important.  In  the 
Judgment  of  yovu-  committee,  further  efforts 
are  going  forward  in  a  spirit  of  constructive 
and  practical  cooperation. 

The  committee's  work  has  benefited  from 
the  participation  and  counsel  of  Its  minority 
as  well  as  its  majority  members.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  assistance  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Ellender,  which  joined  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  OUT  hearing  on  September  9.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has 
been  active  as  a  member  of  both  committees 
has  been  particularly  helpful.  The  support 
and  interest  of  the  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Dirksen;  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Tal- 
madce;  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
McGovern;  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Tower;  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler; the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale;  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken; 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Pearson;  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Allott,  have 
encouraged  the  committee  In  Its  labors. 

The  atmosphere  of  cooperation  was  sum- 
marized by  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Steamship  Executives  Traffic  Committee,  Mr. 
A.  T.  DeSmedt,  as  follows: 

"As  a  result  (of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's Inquiry)  the  shippers  and  the  car- 
riers have  come  closer  together  and  are 
seeking  solutions  In  concert  rather  than  in 
acrimony.  Already,  some  rate  reductions  and 
some  proposed  packaging  Improvements  have 
been  agreed  upon.  Even  If  these  are  not  the 
whole  answer  to  expanding  meat  sales  abroad, 
they  may  well  chart  the  course  for  Congress, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  small 
business  and  ocean  carriers  in  the  future." 

It  la  hoped  that  the  course  which  we.  In  the 
Senate,  are  attempting  to  lay  out,  will  lead 
our  industry,  and  its  small  business  segment, 
to  a  participation  in  export  markets  com- 
mensurate with  the  productive  capacity  and 
superior  quality  of  American  beef  products. 

Your  committee  will  be  doing  all  that  it 
can  to  be  of  help  to  the  Industry-government 
team  in  this  regard.  When  the  hearings  are 
reconvened,  the  committee  will  focus  upon 
the  barriers  and  problems  which  cannot  be 
resolved  by  ordinary  means.  On  the  basis  of 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time,  the  committee  will, 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  89th  Congress, 
make  final  recommendations  for  action 
which  it  deems  to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  fMr.  Sparkman]  has 
pointed  out,  the  beef  industry  is  impor- 
tant throughout  the  country,  and  more 
than  half  of  our  States  border  on  the 
oceans  and  seaways.  There  would  thus 
be  widespread  benefit  in  fulfilling  export 
possibilities  for  high  quality  American 
beef  products. 

I  might  observe  that  the  committee  is 
proceeding  in  a  thorough  and  expeditious 
manner  to  explore  this  potential  and  to 
help  the  industries  and  Government 
agencies  involved  to  reduce  artificial 
barriers  standing  in  the  way  of  long- 
term  profitable  markets  abroad  in  this 
commodity. 

I  believe  that  this  interim  report  will 
accordingly  be  helpful  to  all  who  have 
an  interest  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  and  the 
membership  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  submit  our  Interim  report  on  the  "Ex- 


pansion of  Beef  Exports,"  and  request 
that  It  be  duly  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Expansion  of  Beef  Exports 

(Interim  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 

Small  Business) 

introduction 

For  many  years  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  has  actively  sought  to  expand 
export  opportunities  for  American  small 
businesses  In  International  trade,  as  well  as 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  adjustment 
against  the  adverse  effects  of  excessive  im- 
ports.» 

preliminary  studies 

In  furtherance  of  this  interest,  during 
December  1963  the  chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  expressed  concern 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over  recently  pub- 
licized disparities  on  ocean  freight  rates. 
The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  these 
disparities  might  be  detrimental  to  American 
exporters,  particularly  small  business  ex- 
porters .= 

As  a  result,  your  committee  decided  in 
July  of  1964  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
effect  of  ocean  freight  rate  differentials  and 
other  related  problems  upon  the  expansion 
of  exports  by  American  small  businesses.' 


'  The  committee's  recent  publications  in 
this  area  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Hearings,  "Impact  of  Imports  on 
American  Small  Business,"  86th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  June  16,  1960. 

(b)  S.  Rept.  1044,  10th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
January  1960,  p.  49. 

(c)  S.  Rept.  1908,  "Impact  of  Imports  on 
Small  Business,"  Aug.  23,  1960. 

(d)  Hearings,  "Small  Business  Exports  and 
the  World  Market,"  Nov.  17  and  Dec.  9  and 
14, 1960. 

(e)  S.  Rept.  51,  11th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  U.S. 
Senate,  together  with  supplemental  views, 
Feb. 16. 1961. 

(f)  S.  Rept.  89,  "Small  Business  Exports 
and  the  World  Market,"  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  VS.  Senate, 
on  encouragement  and  expansion  of  exports 
by  small  business,  Mar.  27,  1961. 

(g)  Committee  print,  "Going  Abroad:  The 
Profit  Opportunities  for  the  SmaUer  Com- 
pany," an  American  Management  Association 
seminar,  July  31,  1961. 

(h)  Hearings,  "World  Trade — ^The  Small 
Business  Potential,  1962,"  opportunities  for 
small  business  in  world  trade  discussed  by 
recipients  of  the  President's  E  award  for  ex- 
port expansion,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  May  23, 
1962. 

(i)  S.  Rept.  1491,  12th  Annual  Repxort  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
U.S.  Senate,  "Small  Business  and  World 
Trade,"  May  15, 1962,  p.  40. 

=  Senator  Sparkman  discussed  this  question 
on  Dec.  19.  1963,  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
109,  pt.  19,  p.  25163.  Senators  Bartlett 
and  Morse  also  protested  freight  rate  dis- 
parities in  the  Senate  during  December  1963. 
See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  19, 
p.  25173.  In  mid-1963,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  had  commenced  hearings  on  "Dis- 
criminatory Ocean  Freight  Rates  and  the 
Balance  of  Payments."  The  committee  sub- 
sequently reported  Its  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  January  1965  (S.  Rept.  No.  1,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) .  ' 

'  Agenda  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  for  1964,  item  8,  "Discrimi- 
natory Ocean  Freight  Rates,"  adopted  Apr.  6, 
1964. 


In  the  course  of  its  investigation,  the^  com- 
mittee developed  some  general  comparisons 
between  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  nations.  As  illustrated 
by  the  following  table,  the  United  States  ex- 
ports approximately  5>4  percent  of  its  grcs 
national  product,  while  other  nations  hav- 
ing many  conunon  attributes  of  geography 
and  economic  structure  export  three  to  six 
times  as  high  a  proportion  of  their  national 
products.*  ^ 

Export  trade  as  percentage  of  gross  natiotial 
product,  1963 

[Taljle  includes  f!oods  and  services;  native  currency  in 
millions] 


Gross  national 
product 


Belgium 

Canada 

United 

Kingdom 

France 

United 

States. 


608,000  francs. 
43,000  dollars.. 
25,000  pounds. 

285,000  francs 
Sti5,000  dollars 


Exports 


Exports 
'asuper- 
I  oentaice 
ofGNP 


llarsJ 


208,000  francs. 
6,800  dollars... 
5,114  pounds.. 

43,000  francs... 
30,700  dollars.. 


34 
31 

20 

15 
5.24 


Although  the  amounts  and  values  of  U.S. 
exports  are  large  compared  to  other  nations, 
the  volumes,  as  compared  to  economic  poten- 
tial, show  a  marked  disproportion.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  these  figures  In- 
vited a  thorough  analysis. 

In  order  to  keep  Its  Inquiry  within  man- 
ageable boundaries,  the  committee  attempted 
to  isolate  a  particular  commodity  which 
might  be  studied  In  terms  of  concrete  facts 
and  circumstances.  In  this  regard,  the  beef 
industry  seemed  promising  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

Beef  production  is  characterized  by  small, 
family,  and  Independent  farm  and  ranch 
businesses.  Similarly,  livestock  feeders  and 
finishers  tend  to  be  small  businesses.  The 
committee  was  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  more  than  two- thirds  of 
the  number  of  meatpackers,  and  most  of  the 
beef  processors,  were  also  small  Independent 
business  firms. 

Other  data  from  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultvu-e  Indicated  that  whUe  the  U.S.  beef 
industry,  domesticaUy,  was  a  success  story 
(accounting  for  approximately  40  percent  of 
world  production ) ,  export  trade  had  been 
virtually  nonexistent  since  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  The  committee  learned  that, 
even  though  this  country  is  the  world's  lead- 
ing agricultural  exporter,  the  United  States 
ranked  12th  among  nations  in  meat  exports.^ 
It  was  found  that  export  markets 'provide 
the  U.S.  farmer  with  an  outlet  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  country's  wheat  produc- 
tion, two-thirds  of  our  rice  and  nonfat  dry 
milk,  half  of  the  dry  edible  peas,  two-fifths 
of  the  soybeans  and  tallow,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  cotton,  rye,  and  prunes.  In  con- 
trast, only  about  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  U.S.  beef  and  veal  production  is  shipped 
abroad  in  international  trade.'= 

As  the  inquiry  proceeded,  there  were  re- 
ports of  rapidly  growing  markets  in  West- 
ern Europe.     One  estimate  of  the  potential 


'Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
National  Income  and  Trade  Analysis  Divi- 
sions. 

"  "Meat."  the  monthly  operating  manage- 
ment magazine  for  meatpackers,  October 
1964,  "Washington  Wire,"  following  p.  20. 

«  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  "U.S.  Com- 
modity Exports  and  Imports  as  Related  to 
Output,  1961."  updated  to  1963.  Also.  "U.S. 
Agricultural  Shares  by  Regions  and  States. 
Fiscal  Year  1963-64",  by  Tontz  and  Angelidis, 
ERS — Foreign — 106,  reprinted  from  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States,  No- 
vember-December 1964. 
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was  put  at  50.000  to  200,000  tons  of  imported 
beef  annually  for  West  Eiu-opean  nations 
alone,  at  their  present  stages  of  develop- 
ment." An  official  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  after  a  trip  to  eight  European 
continent  countries,  reported  in  July  1964 
that: 

■•The  comment  everywhere  was  that  the 
price  of  U.S.  beef  was  too  laigh.  However,  if 
lower  freight  rates  develop,  the  possibilities 
of  trade  will  be  increased."  =• 

It  was  noted  that  these  markets  were  of 
interest  to  the  United  States  and  that  suffi- 
cient data  might  be  available  with  respect 
to  this  area  to  support  a  study. 

These  developments  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress." 

PUBLIC  HEARrNGS 

After  consulting  with  representatives  of 
meat  and  shipping  organizations,  and  in- 
terested Government  agencies,  your  commit- 
tee determined  to  convene  public  hearings, 
which  were  announced  early  in  1965.'" 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
bring  together  the  interested  parties  in  a 
positive  atmosphere  so  that  all  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  contribute.  It  was 
thought  that  such  a  combined  effort  might 
not  only  identify  and  resolve  problem  situa- 
tions, but  that  positive  cooperation  could 
be  engendered.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  committee  hoped  that  a  breakthrough  in 
beef  exports  could  be  achieved. 

The  President's  1964  message  on  agricul- 
ture, which  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  day  your  committee  announced 
its  hearings,  recalled  that  the  sale  of  live- 
stock and  meat  animals  accounted  for  one- 
third  of  all  farm  income,  '  and  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  our  agricultural  exports 
In  these  terms: 

"We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  live- 
stock farmers  and  ranchers  so  as  to  •  •  • 
build  markets  here  and  abroad.  •  •  •  The 
welfare  of  American  agriculture  is  closely 
linked  to  foreign  trade.  Our  1968  goal  of  $6 
billion  farm  product  exports  was  reached  in 
1964.  American  farmers  last  year  accounted 
for  one-fourth  of  VS.  merchandise  exports." 

A  week  later,  on  February  11,  the  Presi- 
dential message  on  the  balance  of  payments 
and  the  gold  situation  recognized  the  rela- 
tionship between  U.S.  exports  and  the  ocean 
freight  rate  situation  in  the  following  terms: 
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'  Estimate  by  officials  of  Livestock  and  Meat 
Products  Division.  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  August 

1964.  An  estimate  of  future  demand  in  West- 
ern Europe  was  subsequently  placed  at  500,- 
000  metric  tons  per  year  by  an  official  of  the 
E.E.C.     See  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  30, 

1965.  p.  25563. 

"Summary  report  of  C.  E.  Murphey  after 
study  of  beef  export  survey  of  eight  European 
countries,  July  27,  1964.  Included  in  "Ex- 
pansion of  Beef  Exports,"  liearings  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  U.S. 
Senate,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Feb.  24  and  25, 
1965,  app.  VIII.  p.  251. 

»  'Ocean  Freight  Rates  as  a  Barrier  To  De- 
veloping Our  Maritime  Commerce,"  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  18.  pp.  22040- 
22045. 

'""Notice  of  Hearings  on  Ocean  Freight 
Rates  and  Other  Barriers  to  U.S.  Beef  Ex- 
ports," daily  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  4, 
1965.  Small  Business  Committee  press  release, 
SSBC  No.  473,  Feb.  4.  1965. 

"  The  President's  message  is  included  in 
the  committee's  hearings,  "Expansion  of 
Beef  Exports,"  as  app.  XXIV.  See  pp.  321 
and  322. 


"We  will  strive  to  eliminate  such  artificial 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports  as  discriminatory 
freight  rates  on  ocean  traffic."  >- 

These  events  provided  the  background  for 
the  public  sessions  of  the  committee  on  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  February  24  and 
25.  1965.''  Tlie  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  are: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
m.in. 

Jay  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  1964  Presiden- 
tial Beef  Export  Mission,  and  past  president 
of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

William  Kuhfuss,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

J.  Russell  Ives,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Marketing,  American  Meat   Institute. 

Edwin  H.  Pewett.  general  counsel,  National 
Independent  Meat  Packers  Association,  pre- 
senting the  statement  of  Floyd  Segel,  past 
president  of  the  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association. 

Don  F.  Magdanz.  executive  director  of  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 

R.  W.  Long,  Rothchild  &  Co.,  meatpackers, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute. 

John  H.  Griffith,  C.  H.  Betjamann,  and  W. 
James  Amoss,  Jr.,  representing  the  American 
Steamship  Traffic  Executives  Committee. 

John  L.  EjTe,  senior  traffic  corporation  con- 
sultant of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

F.  J.  Kellegher,  manager  of  international 
air  freight  sales.  Trans-World  Airlines. 

William  I.  Miller.  Atlantic  cargo  sales 
manager  oi"  P.in  American  World  Airways. 

Statements  and  correspondence  from  other 
parties  are  incorporated  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord, together  with  additional  documents 
which  your  committee  hopes  will  be  helpful 
to  tliose  interested  in  the  subject." 

REASONS  FOR  INTERIM  REPORT 

Efforts  to  reduce  artificial  barriers  and  to 
develop  export  markets  for  the  American  beef 
industry  derive  a  special  significance  from 
current  shifts  in  the  patterns  of  world  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  trade  in  meat 
products.  Also  involved  are  the  historic 
transition  of  six  European  nations  Into  a 
common  agricultural  market,  and  the  Ken- 
nedy round  trade  negotiations,  which  are 
beginning  In  1965.  These  and  other  consid- 
erations, which  are  more  fully  described  In 
the  course  of  this  report,  have  prompted  the 
committee  to  make  some  of  Its  findings  avail- 
able early,  in  interim  form. 

findings 
/.  The  rignificance  of   beef  exports 
Tlae   committee's   opening   witness.    Secre- 
tary of  Agrictilture  Orville  Freeman.  Informed 
the  committee  that : 

"Export  markets  for  tomorrow  are  going  to 
be  even  more  important  to  the  farmer  than 
they  are  today.  We  have  reached  a  point  In 
our  own  domestic  markets  where  growth  is 
primarily  dependent  on  population  increases. 
But  very  few  other  countries  have  achieved 


'-  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  "Review  of  International 
Balance  of  Payments  and  our  Gold  Position," 
H.  Doc.  83,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  8. 

"  "Expansion  of  Beef  Exports,"  hearings  on 
ocean  freight  rates  and  other  barriers  to  ex- 
panding exports  of  U.S.  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts before  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  U.S.  Senate,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
1965. 

"See  apps.  I  through  XXIV,  pp.  235-323, 
of  the  hearing  record. 


the  level  of  consumption  which  prevails  here 
at  home.  •  •  • 

"And  as  the  consumer  grows  more  prosper- 
ous, his  thoughts  and  desires  turn  increas- 
ingly  to  meat.  This  fact  alone  Indicates  that 
the  export  potential  for  cattle  and  beef  •  •  • 
is  as  big  as  the  world  and  as  wide  as  our 
imagination  can  make  It."  "> 

This  potential  is  Illustrated  by  beef-con- 
sumption figures  In  Western  Europe.  In  the 
European  Economic  Community,  for  instance, 
per  capita  consumption  of  beef  Increased  53 
percent  In  the  8  years  between  1955  and 
1063.'" 

Despite  these  per  capita  increases,  Eu- 
ropean consumption  of  beef  Is  less  than  half 
that  of  the  United  States."  The  uptrend  is 
expected  to  continue,  with  a  rise  of  another 
36  percent  predicted  over  the  next  5  years.'* 

Western  Europe  Is  presently  a  market  al- 
most twice  as  large  as  the  United  States." 
Its  near-term  population  Increases  are  ex- 
pected  to  maintain  a  similar  ratio. 

The  extent  of  European  prosperity  and  the 
development  of  consumer  taste  for  beef  is 
indicated  by  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
average  grades  of  beef  in  Europe,  ranging  up 
to  double  what  they  are  in  this  country 
This  price  structure  appears  to  leave  a  con- 
siderable margin  for  the  absorption  of  extra 
costs  of  marketing  U.S.  beef  abroad,  and  for 
ample  profitability. 

At  the  same  time,  traditional  suppliers  to 
the  West  European  market  are  experiencing 
a  general  Inability  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  growth  in  demand  for  beef  and  beef 
products.  Some  of  this  shortfall  results  from 
temporary  conditions,  such  as  a  recent 
drought  in  Argentina.-'  However,  documents 
included  In  the  record  indicate  that  strin- 
gency among  South  American  suppliers  may 
continue  for  some  time,  as  nations  on  that 
continent  recapitulate  consumption  pattern.s 
similar  to  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.--  If  these  observations  are  sound, 
desire  and  demand  for  beef  and  beef  products 
should  exceed  supply  for  some  time  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  Western  Europe. 

The  U.S.  beef  industry  possesses  the  larg- 
est,   and    what    is    reputed    to    be    the    most 
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'  ■  Hearing,  loc.  clt..  footnote  13.  pp.  7  and  8. 

"  "Basic  Facts  of  the  Common  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Market  in  Beef  and  Veal," 
European  Communities  Joint  Information 
Service,  October  1964.  See  hearing,  app.  II. 
p.  236. 

'■Statement   of  Hon.   Orville  L.   Freeman. 
Secretary   of  Agriculture,  hearings,  loc.  cit 
footnote  13,  p. 3. 

'•^  "Basic  Facts  of  the   Common  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Market  in  Beef  and  Veal,"  loc  cit 
footnote  16,  p.  236  et  seq. 

'■•Compared  to  the  current  VJS.  population 
of  193  million,  the  geographer  of  the  State 
Department  estimates  the  current  population 
Of  the  Western  Europe  market  area  (includ- 
ing Greece  and  Turkey)  at  about  370  million. 

-■  Chart  of  wholesale  beef  prices  in  Euro- 
pean markets,  hearings,  p.  12.  Retail  prices 
for  beef  in  European  markets,  hearings,  p. 

-'  "Argentina's  Export  Level  Down  21  Per- 
cent, but  Still  High,"  hearings,  app.  VI,  p.  244. 
See  also  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  dis- 
patch of  Mar.  18,  1965,  hearings,  app.  XXII. 
p.  309.  For  description  of  quotas  and  sailing 
schedules  for  oversea  markets  fixed  by  the 
Argentine  National  Meat  Board,  see  "Meat 
and  Poultry,"  Comtel  Renter,  London.  Feb  8 
1965. 

-"The  World  Meat  Pool  and  Our  Oppor- 
tunities in  It,"  speech  by  Herrell  DeGralf, 
president  of  the  American  Meat  Institute. 
Included  In  hearings,  app.  XVI,  at  p.  291 
et  seq.  See  especially  section  on  "Argentine 
Supply,"  p.  293. 


efficient,  "productive  platform"  from  which 
to  expand  output.=*  It  should  be  thus  In  a 
favorable  position  to  produce  the  Increased 
quantities  of  beef  which  will  be  required. 
Your  committee  is  convinced  also  that  VS. 
beef  products  are  unsurpassed  In  quality. 
Available  evidence  indicates  that  foreign 
markets  should  grow  substantially  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  there  will,  accordingly,  be 
opportunities  In  both  quantity  and  quality 
markets.  It  appears  to  the  committee  that 
the  U.S.  beef  Industry  has  certain  marked 
advantages  in  seeking  to  participate  in  this 
growth. 

The  method  of  participation  in  which  the 
committee  Is  most  interested  Is  through  the 
expansion  of  exports  from  the  United  States. 
It  was,  therefore,  appropriate  that  your  com- 
mittee examine  the  economics  of  this  export 
trade,  and.  In  parMcular,  the  factors  which 
might  constitute  artificial  barriers  to  Its 
development. 

II.    OCEAN    FREIGHT    RATE    DISPARITIES 

According  to  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraflf,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Meat  Institute,  about 
10  percent  of  the  world's  beef  and  beef 
products  enter  International  trade.**  For 
transportation,  beef  Is  divided  into  three 
categories :  ( 1 )  chilled  beef  ( as  carcasses, 
sides,  or  quarters);  (2)  frozen  beef  products 
in  cartons;  and  (3)  live  animals  on  the  hoof. 
Because  of  the  completely  disparate  nature 
of  these  forms,  different  transportation  con- 
siderations, and  thus  ocean  freight  rate  con- 
siderations, must  be  taken  into  account. 

As  to  the  order  of  importance,  the  com- 
mittee is  advised  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture that  about  95  percent  of  U.S.  domes- 
tic trade  Is  in  the  form  of  chilled  beef.  It 
appears  that  the  premium  cuts  are  contained 
in  the  sides  and  quarters,  as  compared  with 
so-called  variety  cuts,  which  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  shipment  in  boxes. 

Turning  first  to  chilled  beef,  the  committee 
heard  the  following  testimony  from  Jay 
Taylor,  the  past  president  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association: 

"The  wide  disparity  between  North  Atlantic 
and  South  Atlantic  freight  rates  emphasizes 
the  competitive  advantages  (of)  or  neighbors 
to  the  south :  •  •  •  For  example,  from  the 
Gulf  Port  States  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
ship  frozen  beef  carcasses  wrapped  would 
cost  $108.64  per  metric  ton;  and  $140  per 
metric  ton  to  Le  Havre,  Rotterdam,  and 
Hamburg.  A  comparable  charge  for  Argen- 
tina to  these  same  ports  would  be  $55.88  to 
Le  Havre,  $40.64  to  Marseilles,  $35.56  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  $55.88  to  Hamburg  on  a  metric 
ton  basis."  =" 

The  committee  notes  that  these  disparities 
amount  to  150.5  percent  for  Le  Havre  and 
Hamburg  and  293.7  percent  for  Rotterdam. 
Mr.  Taylor  continued : 

"More  expensive  is  the  transshipment  of 
chilled  beef  either  in  sides  or  quarters.  •  •  »" 

'■It  is  obvious  from  these  various  com- 
parisons that  Argentina  and  other  countries 
have  a  significant  advantage  In  freight  rates 
alone." 

The  following  comparison  of  the  ocean 
freight  rates  on  chilled  beef  in  sides  and 
quarters,  between  North  American  and  South 
American  routes  is  drawn  from  material  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.* 


To  Tx>ndon . . 
To  Lc  llarve 
To  Antwerp, 
To  Hamburg 
To  Genoa... 


North 
American 


$153.00 
ISO. 00 
180.00 
108.00 
191.25 


South 
American 


$73.82 
69.  9G 
69.96 
74.64 
50.85 


Pi.sparity 
per  ton 


$79.18 
110.04 
110.04 
123.  3R 
140.40 


ni-iparity 

per  pound 

(opnts> 


2.6 
4.9 

4.9 

5.5 
6.2 


PercentiiRe 
UitTcrent'c 


107.26 
l.W.  28 
157.28 
166.27 
276. 10 


Data  submitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  also  tended  to 
indicate  disparities  of  this  magnitude  with 
regard  to  Europe,  and  even  suggested  that 
some  rates  from  Australia  to  Europe  may  be 
lower  than  U.S.  North  Atlantic  and  gulf  rates, 
despite  the  vast  difference  In  distances.'-"^ 

An  Independent  packer  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  sales  trip  in  Europe  testified 
that  freight  rates  were  "the  main  trouble  we 
have  had."  »•  Don  P.  Magdanz.  president  of 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
stated  that.  In  his  opinion,  "discrimination 
against  American  producers  in  current  ship- 
ping rates  is  both  factual  and  appalling."* 

In  addition,  testimony  and  correspondence 
were  received  which  showed  that  a  specific 
contract  for  sale  of  15,000  metric  tons  of  beef 
to  France  was  lost  to  U.S.  industry  by  reason 


"'Statement  of  Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, hearings,  loc.  clt.,  p.  48. 

='  Hearings,  app.  XVI,  p.  292. 

"Hearings,  pp.  44,  52-81;  re  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  p.  40. 

="  The  witness,  Mr.  Long,  continued  as 
follows : 

"Our  bids  on  beef  to  certain  importers  in 
Europe  have  been  competitive,  based  on 
f.o.b.  price  in  New  York.  After  having  sev- 
eral bids  turned  down,  we  made  a  special  trip 
to  Europe  to  discuss  this  with  them  and,  as 
everyone  here  has  testified  during  the  day.  It 
Is  the  difference  In  freight  rates  between 
South  American  and  North  American  ports." 
Hearings,  loc.  clt.,  p.  122. 

»  Hearings,  p.  115. 


of  a  100-percent  differential  between  the 
ocean  freight  rates  available  to  American 
exporters  and  those  available  to  our  com- 
petitors .*> 

There  was  also  a  report  that  a  U.S.  citizen 
directing  a  supermarket  chain  in  Italy,  which 
purchases  100  tons  of  carcass  beef  and  50  tons 
of  veal  per  month,  would  prefer  to  place  his 
orders  In  the  United  States  but  has  been 
deterred  by  the  differential  in  ocean  freight 

Based  upon  estimates  by  the  geographer  of 
the  State  Department  that  sea  routes  to 
Europe  from  producing  nations  of  South 
America  are  2,000  to  3,000  miles  longer  than 
those  from  the  United  States,  these  ocean 
freight  rate  structures  for  chilled  beef  have 
an  even  greater  economic  impact  than  the 
107-  to  294-percent  disparities  calculated 
above  would  indicate. 

The  second  type  of  trade  Is  In  frozen  beef 
products  in  cartons.  In  this  area,  differen- 
tials in  favor  of  foreign  shippers  in  recent 
years  have  been  materially  smaller  and,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Incorporation  of  recent 
reductions,  are  nearly  comparable." 


It  was  noted  that  the  U.S.  exports  in  this 
trade  "doubled  In  1964,"  and  '•are  flourish- 
ing." » 

With  the  respect  to  live  animals,  corre- 
spondence included  in  the  record  states  that 
"the  main  drawback  [to  such  shipments 
aboard  U.S.  liners]  is  the  excessively  high 
ocean  freight  rate." "  However,  as  to  this 
third  category,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony that  liner  rates,  because  of  the  con- 
figuration of  these  ships,  "are  not  economical 
for  slaughter  cattle  and  not  really  intended 
for  that  purpose."  >^ 

An  alternative  method  of  transporting  live 
animals  Is  by  charter  carriage.  This  is  also 
very  expensive  becavise  of  the  specialized 
facilities  required.  Shipowners  wish  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  these  facilities  rapidly 
since  the  long-range  prospects  in  this  trade 
are  considered  uncertain.'*  A  further  bar- 
rier to  this  trade  is  that  suitable  vessels  are 
sometimes  unavailable  at  any  price."  How- 
ever, trade  in  live  animals  by  sea  Is  still 
taking  place.>*  In  addition,  after  a  sub- 
stantial air  freight  reduction  in  the  summer 
of  1964,  many  thousands  of  calves  were  trans- 
ported to  Europe  as  aircargo."" 

Indications  are  that  this  trade,  by  both 
sea  and  air,  would  be  ''a  continuing  profitable 
operation"  in  the  years  ahead,  and  would  be 
facilitated  '"if  cattlemen  get  the  freight  rates 
right."  *" 

This  evidence,  while  not  exhaustive,  is  con- 
sistent, impressive,  and  uncontroverted. 
The  record  seems  fairly  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  under  circtunstances  of  heavy 
demand  in  Western  Europe,  where  prices, 
quality,  delivery  terms,  and  other  attributes 
for  U.S.  beef  are  assvuned  to  be  comparable 
with  the  competition,  ocean-freight  rates 
have  constituted  a  barrier  to  the  exporting 
of  U.S.  beef  and  beef  products. 

Your  committee  accordingly  finds  that  the 
ocean-freight  structure,  with  the  large  dis- 
parities In  favor  of  the  South  American  trade 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  hearings,  resulted 
In  discrimination  as  against  U.S.  beef  ex- 
porters in  a  practical  economic  sense. 

Although  there  are  other  cost  components 
which  must  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
selling  prices  of  U.S.  beef  abroad,  the  evi- 
dence of  loss  of  export  sales  on  the  sole 
ground  of  rate  disparities  would  appear  to 
place  this  conclusion  beyond  the  realm  of 
serious  contention.  Indeed,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  con- 
ceded : 

•  •  •  We  think  it  must  be  honestly  ad- 
mitted that  the  relatively  high  freight  rates 
on  beef  exports  have  been  an  Impediment." 

TTie  history  of  exports  in  frozen  boxed 
beef  and  in  transportation  of  calvis  by  air 
may  provide  some  indications  of  the  extent 
to  which  these  disparities  are  a  factor.  For 
these  categories,  U.S.  and  third  country 
freight  rates  have  been  closer  together,  and 


='^  Hearings,  pp.  25-26. 

-"  Hearings,  p.  13. 

'■">  Translation  of  letter  from  a  French  im- 
porter ascribing  loss  of  contract  to  differences 
in  ocean  freight  rates,  app.  XIII,  p.  274. 

"  Hearings,  p.  121. 

■■"■•  Hearings,  pp.  168-169.  It  should  be  noted 
that  charges  attributable  to  the  Argentine 
system  of  "free  in"  rates  should  be  considered 
as  set  forth  in  the  explanation  of  the  chart  on 
p.  169. 


''Hearings,  p.  161. 

"  App.  XII,  p.  273. 

"  Hearings,  p.  160. 

'»  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  economics 
of  transporting  live  cattle  by  sea  Is  set  forth 
on  pp.  171-176  of  the  hearings. 

^  Hearings,  p.  104,  sec.  e(3)  (a) . 

"See  Illustrated  article  on  largest  live  cat- 
tle shipment  from  the  United  States,  hear- 
ings, p.  21. 

=»  Nearly  8.000  calves  were  exjxjrted  from 
the  United  States  by  air  in  the  second  half 
of  1964  according  to  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  magazine,  June  28,  1965,  p.  47. 
This  trade  is  described  In  detail  by  witnesses 
representing  TWA  and  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  hearings,  p.  226  et  seq.  The  rate  in- 
formation is  set  forth  on  p.  230. 

*•>  Hearings,  pp.  234,  24. 

"  Hearings,  p.  49. 
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our  export  trade  appears  to  have  developed 
in  more  orderly  fashion. '- 

Tlie  relative  impact  o1  this  among  other 
barriers,  or  the  extent  to  which  specific 
monetary  loeses  can  be  attributed  to  these 
barriers,  have  not,  to  the  committee's  knowl- 
edge, been  formally  assessed.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  largest  ocean  freight  differen- 
tials applied  to  chilled  beef,  and  the  U.S. 
trade  Is  accustomed  to  moving  nearly  all  of 
its  beef  in  that  form,  there  Is  also  the  possi- 
bility that  this  rate  structure  constituted  a 
psychological  barrier  to  export  trade  in  the 
other  categories. 

Whether  these  conditions  constitute  "dis- 
crimination in  a  regulatory  sense"  is  a  ques- 
tion that  was  discussed  at  the  hearings.'" 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  the  disparities  in 
rates,  several  witnesses  presented  testimony 
on  cost  elements  involved  in  the  higher  U.S. 
outbound  freight  rates,  such  as  port  ex- 
penses." differences  in  terminology.-^  and  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  fees  for  particular 
services.''  Some  of  this  testimony  is  sum- 
marized later  in  this  report. 

Your  committee  has  limited  its  present 
findings  to  an  identification  of  these  rate 
disparities  and  an  assessment  of  their  eco- 
nomic impact.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  such  data 
available  to  the  Government  departments 
and  agencies  concerned  which  have  the  re- 
sources to  go  Into  the  economic,  legal,  and 
regulatory  .%spects  of  these  disparities  in 
depth. 

Indeed,  your  committee  feels  that  detailed 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  the  cost 
components  of  beef  rates  Is  essential  before 
conclusions  may  be  drawn,  and.  accordingly, 
recommends  that  such  analyses  be  prepared 
for  Inclusion  in  the  subsequent  records  of 
these  proceedings.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion would  appear  to  be  the  appropriate 
agencies  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  per- 
fecting these  studies. 

///.  Other  barriers 
1.  Market  Survey  and  Development  Barriers 

There  are  two  questions  of  cardinal  im- 
portance to  the  businessmen  who  must  plan 
ahead  in  order  to  produce,  process,  or  trans- 
port beef  for  export  markets;  ( 1 )  what  is  the 
extent  of  current  demand  for  beef  and  beef 
products  in  a  particular  area,  and  (2)  what 
are  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Pragmatic 
consideration  of  these  factors  must  be  the 
forerunner  of  any  programing  where  money 
must  be  invested  or  other  business  risks  as- 
sumed. The  lack  of  such  information  would. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  constitute  a 
barrier  to  the  expansion  of  this  trade. 

J.  Russell  Ives,  director  of  marketing  for 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  expressed  such 
questions  in  the  following  manner:  «• 

"How  much  can  Western  Europe  be  expect- 
ed to  increase  its  own  production  of  live- 
stock in  response  to  rising  demand? 

"What  are  the  capacities  of  other  countries 
currently  producing  beef  for  export? 

"How  are  consumer  and  trade  preferences 
to  be  evaluated?" 
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*■  While  a  separate  breakout  of  frozen  beef 
figures  is  not  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e.  it  is  the  Department's  con- 
sldered  opinion  that  these  trades  have  been 
developing  in  such  a  manner. 

'^  Hearings,  pp.  37-38. 

"  Statement  of  John  L.  Eyre,  hearings  d 
183  et  seq.  ■'  b  •  i-- 

•'  Log.  cit.,  footnote  31,  supra. 
«  Hearings,  pp.  100-103,  168,  170.     Also  see 
testimony  of  Mr.  Eyre  generally. 
*•  Hearings,  p.  98. 


The  committee  has  not  yet  been  informed 
of  any  progress  toward  reliable  sttidies,  pro- 
jections, or  materials  upon  which  business 
judgments  of  this  nature  might  be  based. 

With   respect  to  higher  quality  meats,   it 
might  be  feasible,  as  an  example,  to  develop 
an    estimate    of   the    number    of    Americans 
residing    abroad    either    under    the    auspices 
of  the  Government  and  private  business,  or 
individually  as  tourists,  employees,  depend- 
ents, and  retired  persons.     It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  volume  of  business  done 
by   hotels    and    high-quality    restaurants    In 
some  of  the  nations  which  are  accessible  as 
export  markets.     The  trends  established  for 
these  Items  in  past  years  could  then  be  pro- 
jected into  the  future.     With  respect  to  the 
average  and  variety  grades  of  meat  preferred 
in  such  areas  as  Western  Europe,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  have  a  survey  of  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American   products,  with   atten- 
tion given  to  each  element  of  cost  and  price 
and  a  compilation  of  data  Indicating  the  con- 
sumption of  various  types  of  beef  products 
in  these  areas.    The  committee  recommends 
preparation    of    such    surveys    and    compila- 
tions. 

Subsequent  to  the  informational  phase  is 
the  question  of  promotion  or  market  devel- 
opment. In  the  word.s  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Presidenti.Tl  Beef  Export  Mission : 

■•Without  que.stlon,  however,  it  will  take 
a  concerted  market  development  program  to 
fully  realize  the  European  potential  for  Amer- 
ican cattle  and  beef."  '« 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  note  that  some 
initial  steps  have  been  taken  in  market  de- 
velopment by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Other  efforts  have  been  made  jointly  by  the 
Departmep.t  and  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute,'" and  still  others  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  through  Its  trade  develop- 
ment corporation  in  Rotterdam.-"  As  these 
projects  progress,  the  committee  will  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  benefit  of  further 
information  and  counsel  from  the  partici- 
pants. 

With  respect  to  the  financing  of  current 
and  future  market  development  projects,  the 
committee  notes  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  access  to  resources  such  as 
direct  appropriations  and  contributions  from 
cooperating  organizations,  as  well  as  to  coun- 
terpart foreign  currency  funds.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  480.  a  certain  percentage  of  these 
moneys  are  dedicated  "to  help  develop  new 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  on 
a  mutually  benefiting  basis."  -i 

The  committee  feels,  however,  that  from 
the  evidence  presently  in  the  record,  it  is 
unable  to  make  a  clear  determination  of  the 
financial  resources  that  might  be  available 
for  the  survey  and  development  of  new  mar- 
kets in  beef  and  veal,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  resources  should  be  fur- 
ther mobilized.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  mani- 
fold resources,-  is  in  a  position  to  develop 
information  and  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  these  questions,  and  your  committee 
urges  that  this  be  done. 

In  the  meantime,  the  committee  has 
sought  to  be  helpful  by  collecting,  trans- 
lating, and  publishing  some  of  the  relevant 


documentary  material  as  a  part  of  its  hear- 
ing record.-' 

2.  Political  Barriers 

One  of  the  most  serious  concerns  of  beef 
industry  witnesses  at  the  hearing  was  pre- 
serving .iccess  to  markets  which  were  subject 
to  existing  and  potential  political  barriers 
Tlie  United  States  is  the  world's  leading  agri- 
cultural trading  Nation— the  largest  exporter 
and  second  largest  importer.^ 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Presidents  February 
message,  one-fourth  of  all  this  countrys 
farm  production  Is  exported,  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  constitute  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  U.S.  merchandise  exports 
Thus,  the  national  Interest  is  most  directly 
involved  in  the  invocation  or  threat  of  politi- 
cal obstacles  to  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

William  Kuhfuss.  spokesman  for  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  informed 
the  committee  that: 

One  of  the  more  serious  threats  to  the 
future  expansion  of  cattle  and  beef  exports 
is  the  proposed  EEC  beef  aifd  cattle  import 
regulations." 

Witnesses  described  three  types  of  cur- 
rently existing  barriers: 

1.  The  Common  Market  external  tariff- 
as  to  which  "the  rates  alone  constitute 
subsuuitlal  trade  restrictions."  ■« 

2.  The  proposed  quotas  and  import  certi- 
fications—which "experience  indicates  •  •  • 
can  be  used  as  trade  barriers."  •■ 

3.  The  variable  Import  levies — which  "are 
particularly  disruptive  of  trade  because  the 
exporter  does  not  even  know  the  height  of 
the  hurdle  he  must  overcome.  •  *  •  (A) 
trade  agreement  which  •  »  •  appears  to 
give  international  approval  to  a  svstem  of 
ultimate  variable  fees  would  be  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  American  agriculture."  ^ 

Mr.  Kuhfuss  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  agricultural  trade  policies  "seem  to 
be  based  on  a  concept  of  self-sufficiency 
which  would  lead  to  a  serious  mlsallocatlon 
of  resources  within  the  [European]  commu- 
nity and  to  the  disruption  of  trade." 

Tills  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  study  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
which  found  that  Europe  has  a  very  high 
priced  agriculture,  with  one-third  as  much 
agricultural  land  as  the  United  States,  but 
which  Is  farmed  by  2"2  times  as  many  peo- 
ple.»  It  thus  appears  that  the  Europeans 
would  stand  to  suffer  from  political  restric- 
tions on  beef  and  veal  in  the  following  ways: 
their  consiuncrs  would  pay  higher  prices, 
their  internal  resources  would  become  com- 
mitted to  uneconomic  uses,  their  labor 
shortages  would  be  intensified,  and  the 
higher  prices  of  food  would  be  reflected  in 
increased  costs  of  manufactured  goods  and 
services  across  their  whole  economy."" 

The    committee    notes    also    that    quota, 
certification,    and    variable    levy    devices    are 


■•'  Hearings,  p.  26, 

*■"  Hearings,  p.  95  et  seq. 

••  Hearings,  p.  178. 

"Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Cong.,  sec.  104(a) . 

'■'  See  tabulation  of  employees  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  hearings,  app. 
XXI,  p.  307. 


•■■  Loc.  cit.,  footnote  14.  See,  e.-speclallv, 
apps.  II,  XVII,  and  XIX. 

■'•  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United 
States,  Economic  Research  Service,  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  March-April  1965 
p.  4. 

^'  Hearings,  p.  180. 

"■"Hearings,  p.  181. 

'•  Ibid. 

'- Hearings,  pp.  181  182. 

'  "Trade  Negotiations  for  a  Better  Free 
World  Economy,"  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  for  Economic  I>e- 
velopment,  May  1964,  pp.  29-30. 

••"Trade  Negotiations  for  a  Better  Free 
World  Economy,"  loc.  cit.,  pp.  56-57. 
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in  the  area  of  nontariff  barriers,  and  are  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  statutory  in  nature. 

The  meaning  of  this  characterization  in 
terms  of  trade  was  discussed  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Floyd  Sogel,  past  president  of  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, in  the  following  terms: 

"Another  shadow  of  doubt  is  raised  by  •  •  • 
the  vmpredictabillty  of  certain  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  inspection  of  prod- 
uct and  import  restrictions.  I  have  in  mind 
specifically  a  recent  period  when  the  West 
German  Government  suddenly  suspended, 
without  warning  and  without  prior  notice, 
■all  import  licenses.  This  left  a  number  of 
American  packers  'holding  the  bag,"  with 
substantial  inventories  of  beef  which  they 
had  been  accumulating  »  •  *  in  their  freez- 
ers and  coolers  because  it  had  been  ear- 
marked exclusively  for  this  German  trade." "' 

Another  witness,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders  Association,  com- 
mented as  follows  as  to  nontariff  barriers : 

"The  U.S.  trade  negotiators  in  their  relent- 
less efforts  during  recent  years  to  liberalize 
world  trade,  in  our  opinion,  have  failed  to 
give  sufficient  emphasis  to  •  *  *  American 
agriculture  •  •  ♦  |and|  at  least  until  recently, 
U.S.  officials  have  viewed  nontariff  barriers 
with  rather  a  closed  eye.  We  are  aware  of 
no  concerted  attempt  by  our  negotiators  or 
by  the  administrative  departments  of  our 
Government  to  reduce  or  cancel  out  non- 
tariff  obstacles."  "- 

The  principal  nontariff  barrier  employed 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  is 
the  variable  import  levy.  U.S.  poultry  ex- 
porters have  already  experienced  the  effects 
of  this  device,  which  raised  the  tariff  from 
9.7  to  17  cents  a  pound,  and  thereby  cut 
U.S.  poultry  exports  to  the  Common  Market 
from  $52,6  million  in  1962  to  .ibout  $12  mil- 
lion at  present.*^^ 

Tlie  committee  takes  note  of  the  opinion 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  March 
1965,  tliat  the  variable  levy  system  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  American  a^ri- 
culture.** 

For  the  European  Economic  Commmiity, 
the  period  between  1957  and  1970  is  of  his- 
toric Importance.  It  is  evolving  into  a  true 
economic  and  agricultural  common  market. 
Its  external  policy  on  agriculture  in  general, 
and  on  beef  and  veal  In  particular,  will  short- 
ly be  tested  during  the  Kennedy  round  trade 
negotiations  which  are  scheduled  to  begin 
during  the  month  of  September  1965.'-  These 
negotiations  will  provide  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  trade, 
friendship,  and   alliance. 

However,  based  upon  existing  and  recently 
announced  potential  restrictions  in  beef  and 
the  curtailment  of  the  trade  in  poultry  which 


•'  Hearings,  p.  91. 

•-  Hearings,  p.  115.  See  also  table  on  "Pro- 
portion of  Value  of  Domestic  Production  Pro- 
tected Against  Imports  by  Nontariff  Barriers. 
Selected  Countries."  hearings,  p.  116. 

""Tlie  Chicken  War:  What  Part  Did  the 
Law  Play?"  Paper  by  L.  G.  Lemon,  staff 
member  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, Chicago.  111.,  p.  2.  See  also  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States, 
"Economic  Research  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  March-April  1965,  table 
21.  p.  69. 

'^^  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
1965,  H.  Rept.  175,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Mar. 
17,  1965.  pp.  17,  97. 

•■"•  For  the  current  status  of  these  negotia- 
tions, see  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  5, 
1965,  p.  19543,  "Progress  Report  on  Current 
GAIT  Trade  Negotiations,"  remarks  by  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  B.  Ctthtm  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  June  2,  1965. 
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American  exporters  have  experienced  since 
1962,  a  real  and  ugly  possibility  exists  that 
political  barriers  may  be  used  as  a  device  for 
the  exclusion  of  American  beef  products  from 
the  Common  Market. 

Such  political  decisions  would  foreclose 
possibilities  of  expanding  long-term  U.S.  ex- 
port markets,  regardless  of  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  our  production,  transportation,  and 
efforts  at  market  development. 

Tlie  responsibility  for  evaluating  these 
possibilities  fang/ upon  the  governments  in- 
volved, for_>hfs  is  entirely  a  governmental 
matter. 

This  committee  takes  a  very  seriovis  view 
of  these  matters  and  Is  presently  looking  into 
Ihem  further.  Its  session  of  September  9, 
held  jointly  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  was  a  part  of  this 
effort.  The  committee  also  invites  private 
organizations  and  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned to  assist  in  the  gathering  and  analysis 
of  relevant  data  and  the  communication  of 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  wishes  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  wide  spyectrum  of  opinion  upon 
which  to  base  its  ultimate  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area. 

3.  Veterinary  and  Sanitary  Regulations  as 
Barriers 

Regulations  pertaining  to  public  health 
should.  Ideally,  have  minimal  effects  on  in- 
ternational trade. 

However,  the  committee  notes  the  recent 
statement  by  Raymond  A.  loanes.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
that: 

"We  often  overlook  food  health  laws  and 
regulations  [as  trade  barriers]  or  don't  know 
that  they  also  restrict  agricultural  trade. 
The  current  trend  abroad  is  toward  even 
more  stringent  food  health  controls." 

Mr.  loanes  points  to  differences  in  opinion 
over  the  use  of  chemicals  and  over  adminis- 
trative determinations  of  what  is  "safe," 
"necessary,"  or  "desirable." 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  received 
evidence  that  certain  veterinary  and  sanitary 
regulations  already  In  effect  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  regulations  proposed  to  take 
effect  in  the  European  Economic  Conimu- 
nity  this  year,  could  threaten  much  of  the 
U.S.  beef  export  trade  with  these  nations. 

Under  regulations  in  effect  in  February, 
it  appeared  that  certain  provisions  could  op- 
erate effectively  to  prohibit,  in  some  coun- 
tries, trade  in  entire  categories  of  beef  prod- 
ucts which  are  fully  acceptable  in  neighbor- 
ing countries.*'  Subsequently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  dispatched  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Europe  to  dlscu.ss  the  status  of  these 
regulations  and  the  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment. The  mission  was  composed  of  John 
Relssr.,  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Products 
Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  George  Mur- 
ray, Meat  Inspection  Division,  USDA;  and  J. 
Russell  Ives,  director  of  marketing  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute.  They  visited  five 
countries  within  the  European  Economic 
Community  between  March  29  and  April  13, 

1965. 

While  in  Europe,  the  mission  became  aware 
of  the  regulations  proposed  in  the  EEC  Coun- 
cil directive  of  June  26.  1964,  which  were 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  June  26,  1965. 
The  provisions  of  this  directive  are  being 
studied  Intensively  by  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time.  Tlie  committee 
recommends  that  the  information  of  current 


"«  "Foreign  Food  Laws  Can  Restrict  Trade," 
Foreign  Agriculture  Magazine,  Sept.  21,  1964, 
p.  5. 

•'  statement  of  J.  Russell  Ives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute,  hearings,  p.  97. 


value  be  made  available  by  the  mission  when 
the  hearings  reconvene.  Your  committee 
prefers  to  be  further  advised  by  these  author- 
ities before  making  findings  on  this  Impor- 
tant subject. 

4.  Conununications  Barriers 

Mr.  Segel  of  NIMPA  also  testified  as  to  what 
he  called  a  communications  gap  caused  by 
differences  in  terminology  in  describing 
United  States  and  European  grades  and  cuts 
of  beef.    Tlie  witness  stated : 

"Because  of  their  lack  of  information  about 
the  nomenclatiue  and  specifications  of  VS. 
beef,  potential  European  buyers  rarely  know 
just  what  they  are  requesting.  •  •  *  |T|he 
American  packer  •  •  •  simply  cannot  identify 
what  the  European  buyer  might  define  as 
'top-quality  beef,'  and  we  know  that  In  gen- 
eral this  might  actually  be  inferior  beef  ac- 
cording to  American  standards  and  specifica- 
tions." "*  ' 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture In  Importing  on  their  visits  to  Eu- 
ropean markets  have  also  noted  differences 
in  terminology  and  in  specifications."* 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  that  this 
gap  has  been  recognized  as  part  of  a  world- 
wide problem  In  codifying  food  standards, 
with  the  formation  of  the  Codex  Alimenta- 
rlus  Commission.  The  Codex  is  sponsored  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  World  Health  Or- 
ganizations of  the  United  Nations.  As  of 
September  1964,  the  Export  Committee  on 
Meat  and  Processed  Meat  Products,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  is  working  to  develop  ( 1 )  proposals 
for  the  classification  and  grading  for  carcasses 
and  cuts  of  beef,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  and 
veal;  and  (2)  definitions,  labeling,  and  other 
requirements  for  certain  processed  meat 
products.'" 

Mr.  Segel  also  pointed  out  the  uncer- 
tainties that  arise  from  use  of  different  sys- 
tems of  meastirement  (metric  versus  Eng- 
lish) and  a  variety  of  currencies.  This  testi- 
mony will  be  made  available  to  those  studying 
the  possible  applications  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem In  this  country.  ! 

The  committee  feels  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  receive  a  progress  report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  when  the 
hearings  reconvene,  on  the  status  of  the  Co- 
dex in  the  fields  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
together  with  any  other  measures  which  are 
believed  to  be  promising  in  closing  com- 
munication gaps  in  the  beef  trade. 

5.   Port   Barriers 

John  Eyre,  senior  transportation  consult- 
ant for  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  informed  the 
committee  that:  "The  cost  of  moving  cargo 
through  American  ports  is  a  massive  barrier 
to  exporters."  " 

He  stated  his  opinion  that  the  costs  for 
American  ports  are  generally  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  those  incurred  in  European 
ports,  and  that  the  problem  Is  worse  for 
refrigerated  cargoes  such  as  meat  and  for  dry 
freight. 

Studies  made  by  Mr.  Eyre  indicate  that,  for 
certain  shipments  of  canned  meat  from 
Chicago  to  Dusseldorf,  port  costs  consumed 
49  percent  of  the  total  transportation 
charges."  Further  studies  refined  the  fig- 
ures according  to  the  size  of  the  shipment 
and  the  form  of  inland  transportation  used, 
as  follows:  '•"' 


""  Hearings,  p.  90. 

•»  See  summary  report  of  C.  E,  Murphey,  loo. 
cit.,  footnote  8,  hearings,  app.  VIII,  p.  247 
et  seq. 

""'Foreign  Agricultvwe  magazine,  Sept.  21, 
1964,  p.  3. 

"  Hearings,  p.  184. 

"  Hearings,  p.  189.  fig.  B-2. 

"  Hearings,  p.  211. 
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Exhibit  1-A. — Export  traffic  cost  breakdown 


Total 
cost 

U.S.  inland 

Ship  blU  of  lading 

European  Inland 

- 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Canned  meat.  Chicago  to  Dusseldorf: 

Carload:  Ball  (40,000  pounds) 

$1,469 

400 

1,291 

360 

$358 

ail 

457 
161 

24 
SO 
35 
45 

$922 
142 
692 
142 

63 
36 
54 
39 

$189 

67 

142 

57 

13 
14 
11 
IG 

Less-than-carload  lot:  Rail 

Truckload:  Tmck  (30,000  pounds) 

Less  than  truckload:  Truct 

Figures  in  the  record  on  chilled  beef  tend 
to  confirm  these  proportions.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Steamship  Traf- 
fic Executive  Committee  testified  that  costs 
of  loading  experimental  shipments  of  chilled 
beef  in  New  York  ran  between  $30  and  $40 
a  ton,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  $50  with 
the  smallest  lots.'*  There  was  other  evidence 
that  costs  in  Argentina  ran  about  $18  a  ton 
at  public  piers  and  perhaps  as  low  as  $10.80 
a  ton  under  special  conditions  at  dockside 
packing  plants.''         ^ 

The  committee  feels  that  data  of  this  sort 
should  be  utilized  by  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  Industry  associations  con- 
cerned as  part  of  the  economic  analyses 
previously  suggested. 

Mr.  Eyre's  contentions  that  containerlza- 
tlon  would,  as  to  beef  and  beef  products, 
"cut  the  gross  transportation  cost  in  half — 
in  some  cases  by  as  much  as  75  percent,"  " 
should  be  included  in  these  studies. 

6.  Financing  and  Credit  Arrangements 

Particularly  Important  for  the  smaller  busi- 
nessman In  the  beef  industry  is  the  matter 
of  financing  the  kind  of  transaction  Involved 
In  exporting  cattle,  beef,  or  beef  products. 

Jay  Taylor  gave  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing testimony  on  that  subject:  "■ 

"We  have  got  to  work  out,  on  this  shipment 
of  live  cattle  particularly — and  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  packers  [who]  know  how  to 
handle  (this  aspect  of  the  transaction) — but 
the  average  cowman,  he  does  not  have  the 
worlcing  capital  to  handle  this  kind  of  a 
deal.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  congregate 
a  boatload  of  cattle.  And  I  think  somewhere 
along  this  line  there  is  a  room  for  some  help 
to  the  small  businessman  •  •  •  In  Alabama 
and  •  •  •  Texas  that  want  to  market  cattle 
abroad.  It  may  be  necessary  ( to  provide  for  ] 
credit.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  in  Europe 
that  buy  these  cattle  may  need  60  days' 
credit.  We  need  it  in  this  country.  A  pack- 
er does  not  pay  me  for  the  cattle  I  sell  out 
of  my  feedlot  for,  sometimes,  30  days. 

"*  •  •  (Oil  producers  in  Texas  don't  get] 
checks  from  oil  companies,  sometimes,  for 
60  to  80  days.  And  they  are  the  biggest 
companies  in  the  world. 

"So  we  need  some  kind  of  credit  estab- 
lished. It  is  most  important.  I  hope  this 
committee  can  look  into  that  problem." 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Taylor's  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  Is  inquiring  fur- 
ther into  this  area. 

7.  Domestic  Regulations  as  Possible  Barriers 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  "■*  and 
thereafter,'"  the  committee  has  been  made 
aware  of  certain  regulations  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    that    have    been 

••  Hearings,  pp.  103, 160-161. 
~  Hearings,  pp.  102-103. 
"•'  Hearings,  p.  190. 
"  Hearings,  p.  28. 
•■■  Hearings,  p.  27. 

'*  "Export  of  Cattle  May  Pail  by  Refusal  of 
Paper  Work,"  by  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  Balti- 
more Sun.  Mar.  15,  1965,  p.  36.  See  also  "Ex- 
port Sales  of  Cattle  to  Italy,"  remarks  by 
Senator  Allott,  of  Colorado,  Congressional 
Record,  Mar.  25,  1965,  p.  5956. 


called  Into  question  by  businessmen  seek- 
ing to  expand  exports  of  beef  and  beef 
products.    These  Include: 

1.  The  spacing  of  live  cattle  aboard  ships 
outbound  from  the  United  States. 

2.  The  period  of  quarantine  of  calves 
traveling  by  air. 

3.  The  form  of  certain  export  certificates. 
The    committee    would    be    interested    In 

hearing  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
when  its  hearings  reconvene,  on  what  effort 
is  being  made  to  reach  mutually  satisfactory 
solutions  of  these  difficulties. 

8.  Unfamiliarity  as  a  Barrier 

It  has  been  widely  noted  that  many  parts 
of  the  U.S.  beef  Industry  have  been  un- 
familiar with  the  potential  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  expanding  beef  exports  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  other  foreign  markets. 

The  Presidential  Beef  Export  Mission  re- 
port found  that  there  was — 

"Apparently  little  knowledge  or  at  least 
little  interest  by  some  U.S.  meat  traders  of 
European  potential,  and  before  the  mission 
departure,  apparently  little  serious  ex- 
ploration." '•0 

Mr.  Taylor  testified  at  the  hearing  that 
"the  U.S.  cattle  producer,  until  1964,  had 
been  unaware  of  the  expanding  market  for 
beef  in  many  European  countries."  ■•' 

Floyd  Segel  further  testified  that  efforts  by 
the  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation to  interest  smaller  meatpackers  in 
export  markets  did  not  result  in  a  large-scale 
response."^ 

The  conunittee  believes  that  the  four-  or 
five-decade  interval  during  which  virtually 
no  U.S.  beef  was  exported  probably  had  an 
Infiuence  upon  the  beef  industry's  posture  in 
this  regard. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  activities  of  your  com- 
mittee, bringing  together  reports  from  many 
sources,  including  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  American  Meat  Institute,  and 
the  European  Economic  Conununlty,  testi- 
mony as  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration's efforts  to  "shorten  the  trade 
routes"  '-•'  for  the  producer,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  large  ■"  and  small  ^  meatpackers  in 
gaining  markets  abroad,  will  serve  to  dispel 
this  barrier  to  a  large  extent. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  INQUIRY  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 

/.  Reductions  in  ocean  freight  rates 
Although  the  period  since  the  beginning  of 
the  committee's  Inquiry  has  been  relatively 
short,  the  developments  which  are  described 
in  the  following  sections  Indicate  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  this  area  Is  changing.  On 
March  15,  your  committee  was  pleased  to 
report  informally  to  the  Senate  a  round  of 
ocean  freight  rate  reductions,  averaging  be- 

*■' Excerpts  from  "Preliminary  Summary 
Report  of  Presidential  Beef  Export  MLsslon, 
May  1964,"  item   12,  hearings,  p.  32. 

'•i  Hearings,  p.  25. 

•=  Hearings,  p.  92. 

^''i  Hearings,  p.  178. 

*'  "Export  Sales  Mount,  Foreign  Ventures 
Gain — Swift  'Beefs  Up'  Its  Overseas  Opera- 
tions," hearings,  app.  XX.  p.  305. 

^See  testimony  of  Mr.  Segel,  hearings,  p. 
89;  and  Mr.  Long,  hearings,  p.  120. 


tween  20  and  25  percent,  and  applying  to 
most  categories  of  beef  products  moving  by 
sea  to  Britain.  Western  Europe,  and  the 
Mediterranean.**  A  brief  chronology  of  these 
reductions  Is  as  follows: 

1.  February  18:  Rates  on  boxed  beef  going 
to  Britain  were  reduced  by  the  gulf  shipping 
lines  by  13  percent  (from  $76.25  per  ton  to 
$66.50)  until  March  31. 

2.  February  24:  Boxed  beef  to  the  Conti- 
nent was  reduced  by  two  of  the  major  con- 
ferences in  the  North  Atlantic  by  12  percent 
(from  $75  per  ton  to  $66)  and  27  percent 
(from  $96  per  ton  to  $66) . 

3.  March  3:  Gulf  port  rates  on  boneless 
beef,  bone-in  beef,  and  ground  beef  were  cut 
between  20  and  32  percent  (from  $76.25  or 
$94  per  ton,  depending  upon  temperature, 
to  $63.75) ,  with  no  termination  date. 

4.  March  4:  The  Atlantic-French  Confer- 
ence reduced  the  rate  on  hanging,  chilled 
beef  by  25  percent  (from  $190  per  ton  to 
$142.50). 

5.  March  10:  The  North  Atlantic-Conti- 
nental Conference  voted  similar  action,  re- 
ducing rates  from  the  United  States  to  Ant- 
werp by  19  percent  (from  $180  per  ton  to 
$142.50)  and  from  the  United  States  to  Ger- 
man ports  by  21  percent  (from  $198  per  ton 
to  $156.50) . 

6.  March  15:  Rates  from  the  gulf  ports 
followed  suit,  being  reduced  on  hanging 
chilled  beef  to  all  French  and  German  ports 
by  18  percent  (from  $190  to  $156.50) . 

7.  March  17:  The  North  Atlantic-United 
Kingdom  Freight  Conference  approved  the 
new  rate  for  hanging  chilled  carcasses  of  beef 
similar  to  that  in  effect  In  the  French  and 
Continental  Conferences;  I.e..  $142  50  per 
2,240  pounds. 

8.  March  26  and  June  7:  Reduced  rate  of 
$82.25  per  ton  on  miscellaneous  "not  other- 
wise specified"  meats  frozen,  in  cases  or  car- 
tons; and  special  lower  rate  of  $49.25  per 
ton  established  on  frozen  packinghouse 
products  of  a  value  not  exceeding  12  cents 
per  pound  f  .o.b.  the  shipping  plant. 

Two  conditions  were  attached  to  the 
Atlantic  coast-rate  reductions.  They  were 
put  into  effect  as  "experimental"  and  were, 
at  first,  scheduled  to  expire  on  September  3oi 
1965.  The  Atlantic  conferences  also  set  a 
minimum  quantity  requirement  of  25  tons 
per  shipment,  based  upon  optimum  use  of 
refrigerated  "reefer"  space. 

The  representative  of  the  American 
Steamship  Traffic  Executives  Conunittee  ex- 
plained at  the  hearings  that,  these  qualifica- 
tions were  to  allow  the  lines  to  gain  expe- 
rience in  handling  this  cargo  and  assessing 
the  costs  Involved."^ 

The  gulf  port  rates,  with  the  exception  of 
item  1,  were  put  forward  as  indefinite  rather 
than  temporary,  with  no  minimum  quantity 
requirement. 

In  announcing  these  reductions,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  cautioned  that  the 
lower  rates  were  only  an  initial  step.  He 
pointed  out  that  some  are  temporary  and 
others  tentative.  In  the  sense  that  no  cargo 
has  actually  moved  over  these  routes.  Also. 
In  light  of  the  labor  situation  in  maritime 
affairs,  the  many  cost  pressures  upon  the 
steamship  companies  were  recognized. 

The  committee  was  thus  gratified  to  re- 
ceive word  on  April  8  that  general  rate  in- 
creases scheduled  to  take  effect  at  that  time 
would  not  apply  to  the  new  lower  level  of 
rates  on  beef  and  beef  products.^    Further, 
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*>  "Review  of  Small  Business  Committee 
Efforts  To  Reduce  Barriers  and  Expand  Beef 

Exports,"  Statement  by  Senator  John  Spark- 
man.  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  15,  1965, 
pp. 4917-4918. 

"  Hearings,  p.  161. 

M  Letter  to  conunittee  from  J.  H.  Griffith, 
vice  chairman.  ASTEC,  dated  Apr.  6,  1965,  is 
reprinted  in  the  hearings,  app.  XVIII,  p.  300. 


on  September  17,  the  committee  was  advised 
that  the  lower  rate  levels  would  be  extended 
beyond  September  30. 

These  actions  followed  a  letter  from  your 
committee  chairman  which  expressed  the 
hope  that,  in  view  of  the  efforts  being  made 
within  industry  and  Government  to  expand 
the  country's  exports  of  these  commodities, 
the  shipping  lines  "would  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  have  rates  •  •  •  revert  to  their 
previous  levels." 

In  reply,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Traffic  Executives  Committee, 
John  H.  Griffith,  stated:  '•'■' 

...  »  •  Several  conferences  reduced  | rates 
on  chilled  beef  in  February  and  March]  by 
approximately  25  percent  in  an  endeavor  to 
stimulate  exports.  •  •  •  We  feel  that  the 
old  rates  should  not  be  restored  to  their 
original  level." 

It  was  further  explained  that  the  Conti- 
nental Conference  had  scheduled  a  general 
rate  increase  of  7  percent  for  November  1, 
with  the  French  Conference  taking  similar 
action  by  January  1,  and  the  English  follow- 
ing suit  at  a  later  date.  For  beef,  however, 
there  will  be  a  ceiling  of  $4  per  freight  ton 
which  will  limit  the  rise  to  about  2.7  percent. 
In  the  meantime,  the  rates  will  remain  at 
the  lower  "experimental"  level.  Thereafter, 
according  to  Mr.  Griffith — 

"The  modest  increase  of  less  than  3  per- 
cent on  these  particular  rates  will  still  result 
in  transportation  costs  well  below  last  year's 
level,  should  exporters  find  a  European  mar- 
ket.   We  hope  that  they  will." 

The  chairman  brought  these  developments 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  September 
30." 

The  committee  wi&lies  specifically  to  com- 
mend the  actions  ol  the  American  Steam- 
ship Traffic  Executives  Committee,  the  Con- 
ferences, and  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Institute  for  their  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible actions  in  this  matter. 
//.  Redtictions  in  airfreight  rates  on  beef 
and  live  cattle 

During  this  period,  the  American  air  car- 
riers also  proposed  reductions  of  25  to  30 
percent  in  airfreight  rates  on  beef  and  beef 
prdUucts.  These  were  taken  up  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Uie  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation in  Venice  in  May  1905.  Tlie  pro- 
posals were  approved  by  the  member  inter- 
national lines  and  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
on  September  1,  1965. 

Tins  development  was  announced  to  the 
Senate  on  August  12."  and  the  following 
tabulation  of  reductions  was  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Airfrciglit  reductions  on  beef  as  of  Sept.  1, 

1065 

(Applies   to   movements    of    2.200   pounds   or 

more) 

Percent 

Belgium 27.3 

Denmark 25.4 

Germany 25.4 

France 27.  3 

Greece 30.  9 


'*=' Letter  from  committee  dated  Sept.  10. 
1965.  Reply  from  Mr.  Griffith  dated  Sept.  16, 
1965.    Correspondence  retained  in  committee 

files. 

■•■'  "Tliird  Review  of  Small  Business  Com- 
mitiee's  Efforts  To  Redvice  B.irrlers  and  Ex- 
p.Tnd  Beef  Exports,"  Congression.m.  Record, 
p.  25563,  Sept.  30,  1965. 

"'  "Opportunities  in  Foreign  Markets  for 
Imaginative  Small  Business — Airfreight 
Rates  on  Beef  Reduced  25  to  30  percent," 
statement  by  Senator  Sparkman,  Congres- 
sional Record,  Aug.  12,  1965,  pp.  20170-20172. 


Airfreight  reductions  on  beef  as  of  Sept.  1, 

1965 — Continued 
[Applies  to  movements  of  2J200  pounds  or 

more] 
Italy:  Percent 

Rome 24.6 

Milan 25.4 

Netherlands 27.  3 

Norway 21. 1 

Spain - 27.3 

Portugal 30.  9 

United  Kingdom : 

Liverpool-- 29. 1 

Manchester 30. 9 

Edinburgh 29.8 

To  points  in  Africa  the  reductions  are  of 
even  greater  magnitude,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  beef  previously  traveled  at  the  high 
general-commodity  rate.  Separate  postings 
of  beef  rates  resulted  in  decreases  such  as  the 
following : 

Percent 

Libya 52.4 

Tunisia 49.7 

As  a  result,  aircargo  rates  on  all  forms  of 
beef  and  beef  products  will  drop  to  between 
17  and  19  cents  per  pound  for  destinations 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  con- 
tinental Europe. 

Rates  on  live  calves  up  to  90  days  old.  which 
were  cut  from  $1.39  per  pound  to  about  41 
cents  per  pound  in  mid- 1964.  were  further 
reduced  to  at>out  38  cents  per  pound  for  the 
heavier  animals. 

The  ultimate  test  of  both  of  these  sets  of 
rate  reductions  will  be  the  course  of  sales 
of  U.S.  beef  abroad.  The  state  of  these 
markets  will  surely  depend  upon  many  cir- 
cumstances other  than  freight  rates,  some 
of  which  are  discussed  in  this  Interim  report. 
However,  it  appears  that  these  Initiatives  by 
the  steamship  and  airline  companies,  com- 
ing at  critical  moments,  constitute  not  only 
material  assistance,  but  excellent  precedents 
and  continuing  stimulus  In  the  cooperative 
effort  to  gain  long-term  commercial  markets 
abroad  for  the  American  beef  Industry. 

///.  Increased  interindustry  cooperation 

One  objective  of  the  cqjnmittee  was  to 
further  a  cooperative  atmosphere  In  which 
the  various  segments  of  the  beef  and  trans- 
portation industries  coxild  gather  to  resolve 
mutual  problems  and  advance  common  inter- 
ests. The  committee  notes  that  the  American 
Meat  Institute  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
representing  the  beef  industry  in  discussions 
with  the  steamship  organizations,  on  five . 
occasions,  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  A 
typical  list  of  those  attending  the  discussions 
is  found  at  page  84  of  the  hearings. 

An  indication  of  the  nature  of  this  effort 
is  that  subsequent  meetings  of  this  group 
have  discussed  technical  and  nontechnical 
matters  in  a  businesslike  and  cordial  atmos- 
phere. One  such  meeting  (in  New  York  on 
March  19)  involved  a  visit  to  a  Challenger  II- 
class  vessel  which  was  being  loaded  with  beef 
sides  and  quarters,  to  see  and  discuss  the 
practical  problems  of  handling  and  stowage. 
The  committee  appreciates  the  fact  that  Its 
representatives  were  invited  to  participate  in 
this  meeting  as  observers.  The  most  recent 
meeting  in  Chicago  provided  an  opportunity 
for  shipping  representatives  to  inspect 
packinghouses  of  different  kinds.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Meat  Institute  has  compiled  a 
list  of  about  450  persons  and  organizations 
interested  in  expanding  U.S.  beef  exports,  to 
which  it  mails  periodic  bulletins  on  export 
developments.  This  appears  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  In  improving  communications 
within  the  export  community. 

The  following  testimony  on  lnterind\istry 
cooperation  by  the  president  of  the  American 


Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Ralph  Casey,  Is 
also  germane: 

"Last  summer,  when  the  first  sides  of  ex- 
hibition beef  In  decades  were  to  move  from 
our  shores  to  England,  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  prompt  and  specialized  handling  in 
ocean  transportation.  For  a  time  this  serv- 
ice did  not  appear  to  be  available,  at  least 
within  a  relatively  short  period.  Aled  Da  vies, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, contacted  Alvin  Shapiro,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Marine  Institute  in 
Washington.  •  •  •  With  the  greatest  possi- 
ble cooperation  from  one  of  our  member 
lines.  United  States  Lines  Co.,  the  meat  was 
placed  on  board  and  was  prop)erly  and  timely 
delivered  abroad. 

"I  am  advised  that  It  became  obvious  to 
Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Shapiro  that  the  channels 
of  communication  between  our  two  Indus- 
tries left  much  to  be  desired  *  *  *  as  the 
drive  for  meat  export  promotion  continued, 
both  of  the  aforementioned  gentlemen  con- 
cluded that  our  respective  Interested  mem- 
bers meet  and  open  a  better  channel  of  com- 
munication and  become  more  familiar  with 
each  other's  problems.  So  forthright  was  the 
discussion  at  the  first  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, on  January  22,  1965,  that  they  have  met 
twice  subsequently  with  •  •  •  very  satis- 
factory results. 

"It  can  be  no  secret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  protracted  nature  of  their  meetings  in 
Chicago  on  February  3  and  17  were  in  no 
small  part  stimulated  by  (the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's]  Interest  In  these  matters. 
For  having  stimulated  both  of  us  beyond 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
I  want  you  to  know  we  are  grateful."  »= 

The  committee  believes  export  prospects 
are  brighter  because  of  the  patterns  of  co- 
operation thus  established. 

IV.  Increasing  beef  exports 

Preliminary  figtires  for  the  first  4  months 
of  1965  indicate  that  beef  exports  increased 
substantially  over  the  comparable  period  In 
1964. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  gra- 
ciously permitted  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee to  announce  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  following  gains  tabulated  by  his  Depart- 
ment for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year: 

U.S.  exports  of  beef  and  livestock  products 


1st  quarter, 
1904 


Ist  qii.nrter, 
1%5 


Percent 
change 


Bi'cf  aiul  veal-  . 
Tot;il  u'<\  meat . 
Variety  moats.. 
Live  cattle 


>  M,  1!S3 

1  .SI,  539 
5  6, 528 


1  1G,0G8  , 

'47.828  !• 
no.  985  I 


+  101.2 

-411.  .S 

-7.2 


1  Thousand  pounds  product  weight. 
-  Nvimber  of  head. 

For  the  month  of  March,  the  new  levels 
for  beef  and  veal  were  195.4  percent  above 
those  of  last  year,  while  the  live  cattle  totals 
were  111.5  f>ercent  abo%'e  those  of  March  1964. 
Tliese  developments  were  reported  informally 
to  the  Senate  on  March  18,  1965.'^  Figures 
for  the  first  4  months  showed  beef  and  veal 
up  68.58  percent  and  live  cattle  up  66.96  per- 
cent over  1964  levels." 

Your  committee  was  especially  gratified 
by  these  increases,  since  they  were  compiled 
under  generally  unfavorable  conditions.   The 


"  Hearings,  pp.  129-130. 

•=■  "Second  Review  of  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee Efforts  To  Reduce  Barriers  and  Ex- 
pand Beef  Exports."  statement  by  Senator 
Sparkman,  Congressional  Record,  May  18. 
1965.  p. 10831. 

•*  Foreign    Agriculture   Magazine,   July    19, 

1965. 
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publication  Foreign  Agriculture  Trade  of  the 
United  States  for  March-April  1965,  reports 
that  export  totals  for  several  agricultural 
commodities  "toward  the  close  of  1964,  In 
anticipation  of  the  longshoremen's  strike, 
were  larger  than  expected."  Following  thla 
came  the  actual  closure  of  ports  in  the  north- 
east, until  well  into  February;  and  at  some 
gulf  ports.  Into  March.  In  fact,  this  reduced 
the  combined  level  of  all  types  of  meat  ex- 
ports substantially  below  the  level  of  the  year 
before.  An  additional  marine  labor  difflculty, 
involving  100  ships  for  more  than  2 ',2  months 
during  the  summer,  fiu-ther  aflfected  the  pic- 
ture. 

During  the  course  of  its  inquiry,  the  com- 
mittee imdertakes  to  update  and  analyze  the 
export  figiu'es  as  soon  as  new  tabulations 
and  breakdowns  become  available."^ 

V.  Increasing  cooperation  between  industry 
and  Government 

Your  committee  is  charged  with  serving 
the  interests  of  small  business.  In  this  field 
are  found  the  1.6  million  family  enterprises 
represented  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
and  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  approxi- 
mately 7,700  conunercial  meatpackers.  How- 
ever, in  the  coiirse  of  Inqviiries  such  as  this, 
there  are  problems  which  also  afifect  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  American  business. 

The  beef  industry,  particularly  as  engaged 
in  international  trade,  embraces  many  seg- 
ments— production,  processing,  Inland  trans- 
portation, ocean  carriage,  financing,  and 
marketing.  Political  as  well  as  industry 
boundaries  must  be  crossed. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  lasting  progress  can 
be  made  unless  all  elements  of  industry  and 
government  come  together  in  an  atmosphere 
where  each  can  make  a  contribution. 

For  these  reasons,  a  harmonious  and  effec- 
tive working  relationship  between  business 
organizations  and  the  committee  is  of  great 
importance.  The  attainment  of  such  a  rela- 
tionship was  one  of  the  goals  set  forth  In 
your  committee's  earliest  releases  and 
notices."* 

One  commentator,  writing  in  Livestock 
Market  Digest,  viewed  this  matter  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Now  would  be  the  time  to  do  these  things, 
while  Europe  has  a  meat  shortage  •  •  •  the 
Government-industry  team  in  an  export  pro- 
gram of  such  vast  potential  requires  recogni- 
tion and  mutual  helpfulness  [as  to  the  re- 
spective roles  of  Government  and  indus- 
try l."«^ 

The  committee  is  gratified  by  the  coop- 
eration received  from  the  steamship,  airline, 
farm,  livestock,  and  meatpacking  associa- 
tions and  companies.  This  relationship  is 
reflected  in  the  comment  by  John  H.  Griffith, 
the  witness  for  the  American  Steamship 
Traffic  Executives  Committee,  that: 

"(The)  committee's  interest  has  con- 
tributed to  even  more  effective  cooperation 
by  industry  and  government  in  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  effectively  developing  the  trxte 
potential  for  beef  exports."  ^ 

In  addition,  A.  T.  DeSmedt,  a  leading 
steamship  executive,  made  the  following  ob- 
servation in  a  newspaper  article: 

"As  a  result  (of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee's  hearing)  the  shippers  and  the 
carriers  have  come  closer  together  and  are 
seeking  solutions  in  concert  rather  than  in 


**  Tabulations  for  January  through  August 
1965,  bearing  the  full  impact  of  the  two  stop- 
pages, show  beef  exports,  including  meat 
specialties,  and  variety  meat  exports  almost 
exactly  equal  to  last  year's  totals.  In  con- 
trast, overall  exports  of  red  meats  are  down 
51.3  percent  from  the  same  period  In  1964. 

•"Loc.  cit.,  footnote  10.  See  also  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunlttee  press  release  SS 
BC  No.  475,  Feb.  24,  1965. 

"^  Coltimn  by  Durward  Shields.  Mar.  7,  1965. 

'^  Hearings,  p.  162. 


acrimony.  Already  some  rate  reductions  and 
some  profMDsed  packaging  improvements  have 
been  agreed  upon.  Even  if  these  are  not 
the  whole  answer  to  expanding  meat  sales 
abroad,  they  may  well  chart  the  coiirse  for 
Congress,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
small  business  and  ocean  carriers  In  the 
future."  *• 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  its  goals 
in  the  area  of  promoting  cooperative  effort 
are  being  fulfilled.  A  salient  reason  for  this 
is  the  leadership  currently  being  displayed 
within  the  industries  concerned,  which 
reaches  a  high  order  of  business  states- 
manship. In  this  regard,  your  committee 
commends  the  American  Steamship  Traffic 
Executives  Committee,  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  the  American  Meat 
Institute  for  their  contributions. 

FDKTHER    HEARINGS 

The  committee  contemplates  resuming  its 
hearings  on  this  subject  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
some  additional  material  relating  to  the 
report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  1. 1965) 
Italt 

TO    BUn-D   UP   CATTLE    HiHlDS GOVERNMENT    AIDS 

BEEF     RAISERS 

(Thousands  of  longhorn  cattle  roam  the  Tus- 
can range  of  Italy.  Raised  primarily  for 
beef,  the  animals  also  are  used  for  draft 
purposes  on  the  farm.  The  national  herd 
of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  totals  approxi- 
mately 9  million  head) 

(Rome  (Italy)  Bureau) 
Rome. — Short  on  meat,  forage,  and  grazing 
land,   Italy   is   trying  to   spur  a  buildup   of 
cattle  herds  via  live  importa,  subsidies,  and 
better  breeding. 

This  country's  rising  standard  of  living  has 
been  creating  beefeaters  at  a  pace  cattle 
raisers  can't  match.  Beef — on  the  hoof, 
frozen,  and  refrigerated — is  Italy's  biggest 
single  food  import. 

A  leading  Importer 

Nearly  $400  million  was  spent  abroad  for 
beef  and  cattle  last  year,  and  this  import 
demand  is  expected  to  continue  indefinitely. 
Italy  now  ranks  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain  as  the  world's  biggest  importers  of 
beef. 

The  cattle  population  has  gone  down  from 
nearly  10  to  9  million  head  in  4  years,  and 
meat  prices  have  shot  up  with  demand. 

The  farm  exodus,  some  poor  forage  crop 
years,  and  discouraged  milk  producers  were 
among  other  factors  helping  cut  down  herds. 
Another  is  the  Italian's  preference  for  veal, 
leading  to  early  slaughter. 

Per  capita  beef  consumption  here  Is  still 
low  for  industrialized  countries,  half  that  of 
France  and  two-thirds  that  of  Britain.  Still, 
the  Italian  average  has  risen  one-third  since 
1959  to  about  16  kilograms  (26  poimds)  a 
year. 

Subsidies  offered 

To  build  up  herds  and  to  control  rising 
meat  purchases  abroad,  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture is  offering  various  Incentives. 


00  "Shipping  Climate  Seen  Better,"  by  A 
Theodore  DeSmedt,  president  of  American 
Export-Isbrandtsen  Unes,  and  chairman, 
American  Steamship  Traffic  Executives  Com- 
mittee, the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mar.  22, 
1965,  p.  19A. 


This  includes  subsidizing  an  experiment  in 
flying  in  thousands  of  calves  from  the  United 
States  during  the  fall  and  winter,  paying 
farmers  and  ranchers  subsidies  for  converting 
calves  into  breeders  instead  of  veal,  and  pro- 
moting better  breeds. 

This  Includes  trying  to  win  greater  accept- 
ance of  artificial  insemination  for  bettering 
strains.  About  $100  million  has  been  made 
available  altogether  for  improving  breeding 
conditions. 

The  Government  also  offers  a  subsidy  of 
25,000  lire  ($40)  for  every  calf  allowed  to 
grow  6  months  before  slaughter  and  another 
35.000  lire  ($56)  if  the  animal  is  segregated 
for  breeding  Instead  of  slaughter. 

Move  brings  results 

These  factors,  plus  a  better  year  for  forage 
crops  in  1964,  and  higher  milk  prices,  are 
resulting  in  cattle  being  held  longer  for 
feeding. 

An  Indication  of  this  is  given  by  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Institute  in  reporting  average 
dressed  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  recent 
years:  1.76  quintals  1962,  131  quintals  1963. 
and  1.91  quintals  (322  pounds)  1964. 

The  number  of  head  butchered  dropped 
nearly  one-fourth  from  1962  to  1964,  to  a 
monthly  average  of  about  278,000  the  Insti- 
tute reported. 

Beef  prices  continue  rising  meanwhile. 
Taking  1953  equals  100,  the  retail  price  index 
had  risen  to  160  by  the  end  of  1964.  This 
was  14  percent  higher  than  in  1963. 


France 
See  "Livestock  Exports  Booming  for  French 
Cattlemen."      Congressional,     Record,     Au- 
gust 12,  1965,  page  20174. 


I  Prom  Foreign  Agriculture  Magazine,  Aug.  23, 
1965,  p. 3] 

Australia — Australia's  Western  Frontier  Is 
Transformed  Into  Farmland— New  Roads 
AND  Harbors,  Research  and  Irrigation  Are 
Key  Factors  in  Utilizing  Land  Potential 
roR  Farms  and  Pastures 

(By  Mary  E.  Long.  Foreign  Regional  Analysis 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service) 

Many  thousand  acres  of  desolate,  scrub 
wasteland  of  Western  Australia  have  emerged 
in  recent  years  as  productive  crop  and  pas- 
tureland.  The  realization  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  potentially  good  soil  in  this  last  far- 
west  frontier  has  virtually  transformed  the 
continent's  "big  country,"  and  further  devel- 
opment will  continue  into  the  1970's.  The 
state's  976,000  square  miles,  covering  one- 
third  of  the  continent,  have  been  the  target 
for  a  number  of  irrigation  projects,  techni- 
cal advancement  In  farming,  extensive  re- 
ssearch.  and  foreign  and  domestic  land  in- 
vestments. 

In  the  1930's  Western  Australia,  with  3.8 
million  acres,  ranked  fourth  in  Australia's 
total  cultivated  crop  area.  Now  it  ranks 
second.  In  1963-64,  more  than  1.1  million 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  were  brought  into 
agricultural  use  as  compared  to  an  annual 
average  of  750,000  acres  in  earlier  years.  Fur- 
thermore, the  rate  of  increase  in  farm  out- 
put from  this  State  has  consistently  exceeded 
the  national  average. 

more  people,  roads,  and  harbors 

One  reason  for  this  dramatic  surge  In  de- 
velopment is  the  Commonwealth's  plan  to 
expand  funds  for  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Al- 
though the  population  is  small  and  is  con- 
centrated around  the  capital  city  of  Perth, 
it  is  increasing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
3  percent.  In  late  1964,  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 800,000  persons  in  Western  Australia 
as  compared  to  500,000  in  1946. 

More  road  and  sea  transport  facilities  axe 
primary  requisites  for  any  worthwhile  land 
improvement,  and  since  1962,  a  Government- 
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sponsored  $16  million  road  construction 
program  has  been  underway  in  the  Kimber- 
leys.  Scheduled  for  completion  by  1966,  the 
new  roads  will  link  the  livestock-grazing 
area  with  the  meatpacking  centers,  Derby 
and  Wyndham.  These  routes  should  expe- 
dite the  movement  of  cattle  to  market  by 
truck  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hovirs.  Formerly, 
cattle  were  driven  overland  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  with  an  ensuing  loss  of  weight  of  the 
animals.  A  further  expansion  of  a  road 
network  throughout  northern  Australia  Is 
now  being  coordinated  with  the  Common- 
wealth and  Queensland  Governments. 

Plans  are  also  underway  to  establish  deep- 
water  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kimber- 
leys,  in  either  king  Sound  or  the  Collier  Bay 
area.  This  port  will  facilitate  overseas  ship- 
ments and  relieve  the  routing  of  all  export- 
able products  of 'the  north  through  Wynd- 
ham, the  only  port  large  enough  for  ocean 
liners.  With  shipping  facilities  extended, 
northwestern  Australia  will  become  an  ideal 
location  for  trade  development  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  Far  East.  The  port 
of  Wyndham,  for  example,  is  closer  to  Singa- 
pore than  to  Perth  and  closer  to  Rangoon, 
Hong  Kong,  or  Manila  than  to  Melbourne. 

agriculture  important 

Despite  the  attention  currently  being 
given  to  mining  and  mineral  discoveries, 
agriculture  continues  as  a  basic  component 
of  the  economies  of  both  this  State  and  the 
Commonwealth.  The  recent  discovery  of  oil 
and  mineral  deposits  in  the  western  State 
has  set  off  a  bold  program  of  industrial  de- 
velopment, but  it  is  paralleled  by  the  equally 
extensive  and  far-reaching  land  Improve- 
ment program. 

The  agricultural  areas  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia are  scattered  from  the  coastal  regions 
of  the  soutii  to  the  Kimberleys  In  the  far 
north.  Such  a  large  expanse  of  land  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  climates  and  agricultural 
activity.  Year-round  crops  can  be  grown  in 
the  humid  tropical  climate  of  the  north, 
while  more  seasonal  produce  comes  from 
the  south  coastal  temperate  zone  and  the 
semitropical  central  region. 

About  10  percent  of  Australia's  agricul- 
tural output  comes  from  the  western  State. 
Chief  products  are  grain,  livestock  products 
(chiefly  wool),  dairy  foods,  hay,  vegetables, 
and  fruit. 

For  several  years.  Western  Australia  has 
led  all  the  States  In  total  acreage  planted  to 
grains.  Sown  pasture  In  the  late  1930 's 
totaled  approximately  900,000  a<ires  and  by 
1964  had  increased  to  9.5  million,  or  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  sown  pasture  area  of 
the  entire  continent.  Aerial  fertilizing  and 
seeding  have  increased  dramatically  in  the 
past  4  years.  As  a  result,  1.4  million  acres 
were  treated  last  year  as  compared  to  582,000 
in  1961. 

On  an  average,  23  percent  of  the  entire 
continent's  wheat  originates  in  Western 
Australia.  In  contrast  to  wheat  areas  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  which 
are  experiencing  a  severe  drought,  this  State's 
1965-66  crop  was  sown  under  very  good  con- 
ditions. The  area  sown  has  been  estimated 
at  5.9  million  acres  with  an  expected  record 
harvest  of  over  90  million  bushels. 

esperance  attracts  investors 

The  area  which  has  probably  undergone 
the  most  extensive  transformation  is  the 
Esperance,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent. Tills  light-sand  area,  extending 
from  Albany  to  the  Israelite  Bay,  has  been 
fertilized  with  certain  trace  elements,  such 
as  copper,  zinc,  and  molybdenum,  which  give 
the  soli  an  excellent  base  for  clover  pastures 
as  well  as  for  the  growing  of  oats  and  flax- 
seed. The  pastures  will  be  stocked  with  beef 
cattle  and  fat  lambs. 

Worldwide  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
Esperance  In  1956  when  large-scale  capital 


investments  for  land  development  were  made 
by  U.S.  interests.  Poor  planting  techniques 
and  an  unfavorable  season  turned  the  project 
into  failure.  Nevertheless,  the  area  bene- 
fited from  the  publicity  and  attracted  the  in- 
terest of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
investors. 

U.S.  investors  have  found  Western  Aus- 
tralia particularly  attractive  because  this 
area  offers  a  similar  culture  and  language, 
favorable  land  laws,  and  the  economic  secur- 
ity of  a  politically  sound  government.  Rela- 
tive to  other  Australian  States,  Western 
Australia  enjoys  certain  cost  advantages  in 
the  production  of  cereal  grains  and  sheep. 
Also,  to  stimulate  land  development  and 
further  investment,  the  government  has 
given  a  tax  allowance  to  both  Australians 
and  foreigners  who  hold  land.  As  a  result, 
most  farm  expenditures  for  mechanization, 
fertilizer,  and  pesticides  are  tax  deductible. 

The  Esperance  Land  and  Development  Co., 
took  over  large  portions  of  the  land  in  1960. 
By  1965,  the  area  was  reported  as  a  thriving 
center  of  600  farms,  with  850,000  acres  of 
cleared  land  under  development,  5,000  sheep, 
25,000  cattle,  and  a  grain  crop  which  was 
estimated  at  1.2  million  bushels  for  the 
1964r-65  season.  Plans  indicate  that  500  more 
farms  will  be  developed  In  the  next  few 
years. 

irrigation    opens    northern    farmland 

Lack  of  natural  rainfall  for  both  crops 
and  livestock  is  a  prevalent  problem  through- 
out the  State.  As  a  result,  plans  for  irriga- 
tion are  being  carried  out  in  many  parts  of 
Western  Australia,  but  most  extensively  In 
the  extreme  northern  portion.  Several  large 
river  systems  flow  through  this  area  known 
as  the  Kimberleys,  emptying  great  quantities 
of  water  into  the  Timor  Sea.  Two  of  the 
most  important  rivers  are  the  Ord,  near  the 
border  of  Western  Australia  and  the  Northern 
Territory,  and  the  Fltzroy  to  the  southwest. 
Water  availabilities  in  the  Kimberleys  have 
been  reported  equal  to  total  water  resources 
of  the  Snowy  Mountain,  Murrumbidgee,  and 
Murray  River  systems  combined. 

The  Ord  River  project,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $70  million,  when  complete,  is  expected  to 
irrigate  about  150,000  to  200,000  acres  of  land 
in  Western  Australia  and  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory. Tlie  first  phase  of  the  program  called 
for  a  diversion  dam  at  Baricoot  Bar  which  is 
now  complete.  Several  hundred  acres  of 
irrigated  land  have  already  been  assigned  to 
individual  farmers  under  conditional  pur- 
chase contracts.  The  second  phase  provides 
for  construction  of  a  larger  dam,  with  the 
capacity  of  3.5  million  acre-feet  of  water,  to 
generate  hydroelectric  power  and  also  to 
provide  for  irrigation. 

The  soils  in  this  northern  area  are  fertile. 
Considerable  advance  experimentation  and 
research  have  been  performed  in  tropical 
agriculture,  so  that  high  yields  and  quality 
crops  are  expected.  In  addition  to  cotton 
and  rice,  sugar,  peanuts,  and  flaxseed  can 
be  produced  commercially. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  East  and 
West  Kimberleys  has  not  changed  radically 
since  the  early  1900's,  but  scientists  now 
believe  a  vast  potential  for  beef  cattle  exists 
in  the  area.  Previously,  livestock  growers 
were  interested  only  in  grass  growing.  A 
new  emphasis  on  cultivated  pasture  and  fer- 
tilizing, in  connection  with  the  irrigation 
projects,  indicates  that  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  northern  areas  of  the  State  will  in- 
crease. Beef  cattle  Interests  are  also  expected 
to  benefit  from  the  protein-meal  byproducts 
from  cotton  and  the  oilseed  crops,  both  of 
which  can  be  used  for  cattle  feed. 

Another  smaller  area  which  shows  bright 
prospects  is  the  Carnarvon  District.  Situated 
on  the  delta  of  the  Gascoyne  River,  irri- 
gated farming  dates  back  to  the  1930'6. 
Vegetables  can  be  produced  the  year  around, 


and  bananafi  are  also  grown  for  the  Perth 
market.  Although  there  is  considerable  po- 
tential for  expansion  of  tropical  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  in  Carnarvon,  success 
will  depend  on  transportation  for  shipping 
produce  to  marketing  centers  other  than 
Perth. 

Although  it  has  a  small  population  of  only 
about  10  million  and  a  relatively  efficient 
agriculture,  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic 
Union  (BLEU)  is  one  of  the  traditionally  im- 
portant markets  for  U.S.  agriculture  exports. 

In  1964  the  United  States  exported  $165 
million  worth  of  agricultural  products  to 
BLEU,  making  it  the  seventh  leirgest  dollar 
market  for  U.S.' agricultural  exports,  sur- 
passed only  by  Japan,  Canada,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Except  for  the  Netherlands, 
BLEU's  partner  in  the  Benelux,  all  these 
countries  have  a  much  larger  population 
than  the  Union. 

BLEU  is  not  only  a  relatively  large  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  farm  exports,  but  also  a  grow- 
ing market:  U.S.  agricultiu-al  exports  to  the 
area  in  1964  were  one-third  higher  than  the 
annual  average  for  1959-61. 

WHY    our    exports   HAVE    RISEN 

Two  major  factors  account  for  the  recent 
growth  in  U.S.  farm  exports  to  BLEU:  First, 
its  continued  economic  expansion,  and  sec- 
ond, expansion  of  Its  livestock  industries, 
including  poultry. 

Since  1959  the  BLEU  economy  has  ex- 
panded at  an  average  annual  rate  of  4.5  per- 
cent. Almost  no  unemployment  exists,  and 
since  mid-1963  there  has  been  a  strong  xip- . 
ward  pressure  on  consumer  prices.  However, 
the  gain  in  real  purchasing  power  has  been 
large  enough  to  permit  BLEU  consumers  to 
change  their  buying  habits  for  food.  To- 
day they  are  eating  fewer  cereal  products 
and  potatos,  less  butter  and  deciduous 
fruit,  but  more  red  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  fluid 
milk,  citrus,  and  vegetables.  There  is  also 
an  increasing  trend  toward  the  use  of  more 
ready-prepared  and  convenience-type  foods. 

The  recent  rise  in  BLEU's  production  of 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  eggs  has  increased 
the  demand  for  livestock  feed.  The  area  is 
a  deficit  producer  of  feed  grains,  needing  to 
import  about  60  percent  of  Its  annual  re- 
quirements. Consequently,  it  has  become  a 
growing  market  for  U.S.  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, soybeans,  and  soybean  products. 
These  four  products  account  for  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
to  BLEU.  Corn  and  grain  sorghums  by 
themselves  account  for  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  shipments  made  to  the  area. 

prospects  for  feed  grains 

The  European  Economic  Community's 
(EEC)  grain  marketing  regtilations  bave 
been  in  effect  since  1962,  but  thus  far,  the 
variable  import  levies  have  not  had  as  much 
of  an  impact  on  BLEU  imports  of  U.S.  feed 
grains  as  one  might  expect.  The  United 
States  has  been  able  to  share  in  the  recent 
growth  in  the  feed  grain  market  because 
the  Belgians  have  set  their  threshold  (mini- 
mum import)  prices  for  corn  and  sorghums 
at  lower  levels  than  for  barley,  the  principal 
feed  grain  grown  domestically. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  established 
its  target,  intervention,  and  threshold  prices 
for  grains  diu-lng  1965-66,  and  the  price 
spread  between  corn  and  sorghums  relative 
to  barley  has  been  maintained.  Therefore, 
for  at  least  another  year,  prospects  appear 
bright  for  U.S.  feed  grain  exports.  However, 
EEC  grain  prices  are  to  be  vmified  in  July 
1967,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  BLEU 
prices  for  corn  and  sorghums,  to  be  put  into 
effect  at  that  time  in  accordance  with  the 
EEC  grain  price  decision  of  December  15, 
1964,  vrtll  raise  the  threshold  prices  for  these 
grains  equal  to  or  perhaps  above  that  for 
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barley.  This  is  expected  to  somewhat  re- 
du:e  the  demand  for  shipments  of  U.S.  corn 
and  sorghums. 

OTHER    PRODUCTS    DOING    WELL 

Feed  grains  and  soybeans  are  not  the  only 
Important  U.S.  exports  to  the  Union.  Until 
recently.  U.S.  cotton  had  been  accounting  for 
about  $20  million,  unmanufactured  tobacco 
for  about  $10  million,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  another  $12  or  $13  million.  BLEU 
has  been  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  citrus, 
cnnned  fiults,  rice,  and  turkey — partly  be- 
cause of  market  development  programs  for 
these  products. 

The  Unitrd  States  has  not  been  doins  as 
well  in  the  BLEU  cotton  mirkct  ns  a  few 
ycr.rs  ago  when  half  of  these  imports  were 
U.S.  cotton.  The  U.S.  share  has  row  declined 
to  about  25  or  30  percent  of  the  market. 

Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this 
drop,  but  price  competition  from  other  rup- 
plicrs  appears  to  have  been  important.  An- 
other re.ison  Is  the  smaller  total  BLEU  mar- 
ket for  cotton:  cotton  is  facing  strong  compe- 
tition from  synthetic  fibers.  Cotton  con- 
fumption  in  BLEU  would  have  undoubtedly 
dechncd  more  if  it  were  not  for  the  intensive 
market  development  program  for  cotton 
being  operated  in  Belgium  by  the  Cotton 
Council  International,  in  cooper ^.tion  v/ith 
the  Belgian  textile  industry. 

MAPiKET    PROMOTION    FOR    FRLIT.3 

A  number  of  U.S.  market  development  co- 
operators  are  working  at  developing  the 
market  for  U.S.  fruits.  California  lemons  are 
gaining  a  good  reputation;  also,  exports  of 
U.S.  canned  fruit  can  be  expected  to  grow 
as  incomes  continue  to  rise.  Tlie  United 
States  ftill  doe."?  not  have  unrestricted  access 
to  the  Belgian  market  for  apples  and  pears. 
The  Belgian  Government  continues  to  use 
import  calendar  restrictions  which  keep  out 
North  American  apples  and  pears  for  most 
of  the  marketing  season.  There  Is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  this  fruit  would  sell 
well  in  BLEU  if  given  the  opportunity. 

India  Harvests  Another  Record  Rice  Crop 
For  the  second  successive  year,  India's 
rice  crop  has  set  a  new  record.  The  all-India 
final  official  estimate  for  1954-65  (July- 
June).  Just  released  by  the  Ministry  of  Food 
and  Agriculture's  Directorate  of  Economics 
and  Statistics,  reports  a  5-percent  increase 
over  last  year— from  55.388.400  metric  tons 
of  rough  rice  to  58.156,800. 

A  major  part  of  the  Increaee  in  production 
is  due  to  a  3.7-percent  improvement  in  aver- 
age yield  per  acre,  from  1,387  pounds  to  1,438. 
This  Is  attributed  partly  to  development 
measures  and  partly  to  favorable  weather 
during  the  growing  season. 

Area  Increased  also,  but  only  by  1.3  per- 
cent, to  89.148.000  acres  against  88.026,000. 
The  increase  came  mostly  in  the  States  of 
West  Bengal,  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  Madhya 
Pradesh  (ranking  second,  third,  and  fifth  In 
acreage) ,  and  in  Assam  and  Pvmjab;  all  good 
weather  for  sowing.  Bihar  (No.  1  in  acre- 
age) and  Andhra  Pradesh  (No.  6)  had  acre- 
age declines  'cut  still  raised  output  notably. 

[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept     14 
1965) 

Spain 

RECORO  $35  million  FOOD-FOR-PEACE  PACT  WITH 
PRIVATE  FOREIGN  CROUP  SET  BT  UNITED  STATES 

Washington. — U.S.  officials  plan  to  an- 
nounce today  by  far  the  largest  food-for- 
peace  agreement  involving  dollars  sales  to  a 
private  foreign  group. 

The  $35  million  pact  involves  the  U.S. 
Government-financed  sale  of  feed  grains, 
mostly  corn  and  some  grain  sorghum,  to  a 
farm  cooperative  group  In  Spain.  Those 
cloce  to  the  negotiations  say  the  agreement 
will  allow  Spain  to  build  up  a  substantial 
beef  industry.    At  the  same  time,  they  add. 
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Spain  will  become  a  substantial  commercial 
buyer  of  U.S.  feed  grains. 

The  agreement  falls  under  title  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  the  statute  that  established  the 
food-for-peace  program  ln-^1954  to  help  feed 
the  hungry  overseas  and  help  the  United 
Stater,  trim  its  hefty  farmi  surpluEes.  Title 
IV.  added  in  1959,  authorizes  U.S.  SiUes  to 
overseas  buyers  for  dollars  on  long-term 
credit,  rather  than  for  "eoft"  foreign  curren- 
cies a.s  ruliiorized  by  title  I. 

llic  dollar-credit  sales  can  bo  made  to  both 
foreign  governments  and  private  overseas 
groups,  but  until  this  year  there  hadn't  been 
any  pncts  with  pr.vat2  buyers.  Earlier  this 
ye.Tr,  U.S.  officials  announced  tv/o  agreements 
with  private  groups,  a  gas  company  and  a 
development  bank,  in  Iran.  However,  those 
combined  pacts  totaled  Icrs  than  54  million. 

Ilic  purpose  of  title  IV  agreements  gencr- 
r.lly  is  to  increare  U.S.  dollar  exports  of  farm 
commodities,  enlarge  overseas  markets  for 
these  comm.odities  and  aid  the  economic 
growth  of  friendly  nations. 

Signing  to  buy  VS.  feed  grains,  amounting 
to  about  600.030  metric  tons  and  to  be  deliv- 
ered over  3  years,  is  a  group  calling  Itself 
Spanish  Cooperatives  for  the  Commercializa- 
tion of  Farm  Prod  icts. 

Rein  Vandcr  Zee.  the  organization's  Wash- 
inston  attcrury,  s;'ld  the  group  was  orga- 
nized a\:out  3',i  years  ago  by  about  15  local 
farm  cooperatives  in  Spain  and  currently 
hns  about  900  local  groups  representing  some 
250,000  Spanish  farm  families.  The  organi- 
zation plnns  to  d  stributa  the  grain  to  its 
members  lo:  b?.Io  to  farmers  and,  pending 
payment  of  its  obligation  to  the  United 
States  over  the  next  decade,  use  the  proceeds 
to  finance  a  network  of  grain  shipping  and 
livestock  ma.'kntlng  facilities.  These  will  In- 
clude grain  e:evators  in  ports,  a  truck  fleet, 
livestock  feeding  centers  and  slaughter- 
houses in  rural  areas,  and  refrigeration 
plants. 

Mr.  Vandcr  Zee  said  Spain  has  a  "tre- 
mendous" meat  deficit.  It  had  to  import  In 
1963,  for  exampie,  120.000  metric  tons  of  beef, 
he  said,  and  many  low-income  Spanish  fami- 
lies get  hardly  any  red  meat  in  their  normal 
diets.  The  attorney  said  an  inefficient  mar- 
keting system,  in  which  cattle  are  bought  by 
brokers  at  the  farm  and  transported  long 
distances  to  city  slaughterhouses,  has  held 
down  farm  profits  and  discouraged  produc- 
tion. 


(From  the  Minner.polls  Tribune  of  Sept.  20, 
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Africa  and  South  America 

WE       MAY       NOT       HAVE      A       BEEP      COMING 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

New  York,  N.Y. — The  automatic  glass  of 
water  with  a  restaurant  meal,  any-old-time 
use  of  water  for  air  conditioning  and  lawn 
sprinkling— it's  well  known  that  these  ameni- 
ties have  been  drastically  curtailed  by  the 
drought  which  has  plagued  not  only  the 
Northeast  but  also  many  other  areas  of  the 
world  for  5  years.  But  there  are  two  other 
potential  "victims"  of  the  drought  which  I'll 
wager  you'd  never  spot:  our  beloved  ham- 
burgers and  hot  dogs. 

"Supplies  of  the  economy  grades  of  beef 
and  veal  needed  for  these  two  favorites  are 
down,  and  there  is  no  relief  in  sight,"  said 
Ernest  Bauer,  president  of  B.N.S.  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corp.,  of  New  York.  122-year- 
old  firm  of  international  commodity  traders. 
"The  reason  is  that  the  drought  and  other 
weather  problems  have  slashed  the  availabil- 
ity of  feed  and  range  grass.  The  national 
average  of  range-feed  conditions  is  82  per- 
cent of  normal." 

As  if  these  natural  disasters  were  not 
enough,  Bauer  added,  "Competition  for  the 
economy  grades  has  been  heightened,  because 
cattlemen  are  concentrating  on  the  produc- 
tion of  better  quality  meats." 


Today,  wc  in  the  United  States  alone  con- 
sume about  C5  million  tons  of  beef  a  year 
up  20  percent  since  1059.  Tod:iy,  the  aver- 
age American  eats  more  than  100  pounds  cf 
beef  each  year,  plus  about  70  pour.ds  of  other 
meat.  American  consumption  of  hamburg- 
ers, hot  dogs,  and  the  like  has  been  gro\viu<» 
at  a  rate  of  abcut  5  percent  a  year.  ° 

Meanwhile,  though,  raising  of  the  grades 
of  cattle  v.hich  go  into  the  making  of  tliccc 
products  hns  been  Ehrinklng,  and  steeply 
stcppcd-up  slaughtering  of  cattle  has  been 
deplctirg  our  hcid-?. 

The  great  cffcettlng  grace  has  been  our 
so  iring  Imparts.  In  1908  wc  imported  003 
million  pounds  of  beef;  in  1963  the  total 
v.-as  uii  to  1.7  billion  pounds;  by  nov.-,  im- 
p  rl  •  are  mu' h  hirrher. 

But  while  we  have  been  boosting  our  Im- 
po:ts  to  setirfv  our  d  ma.'id.  v.c  h  ve  been 
complicating  the  worldwide  picture  by  ex- 
p^rtii-.g  cur  '-love  r.ffr.ir'  v\i.h  all  Xyrcr,  of 
beef  over  the  globe. 

Oriental  cauntrl:.";,  sueh  ns  Janan,  rrc 
forsaking  their  traditional  Tsh  and  rice  to 
become  figniflcant  Importers  of  beef  ar.d 
bread  cereals.  Consumption  of  beef  In  the 
European  Common  Market  has  zoomed 
along  with  the  climb  in  Europe's  living 
Etardards. 

Although  in  recent  years.  Britain,  Franc?, 
Italy,  ard  V/cst  Germany  have  become  im- 
portant beef  producers,  they  still  mut  im- 
port large  quantities.  Eut  Europe's  l.-.rgest 
source— Argentina,  at  one  time  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  beef— has  been  hit  by 
drou^lit  and  other  problems.  In  the  face  cf 
skjTceketing  demand.  Argentina's  beef  pro- 
duction hasn't  Improved  In  10  ycirs.  Biaell 
a!ro  hrs  become  n  dormant  beef  exporter. 

Within  5  yc.-rs  the  major  bcrf-consi  m-nj 
nations  are  expected  to  require  an  additional 
250  million  tons  of  beef  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  expanding  populations  and 
ri.-  ing  stand-Trd."?. 

What,  then,  are  solutions?  One,  said 
Bauer,  v.ill  lie  In  the  rdoptlon  by  ether 
nations  of  American  methods  of  beef  pro- 
duction. Another  will  rest  In  the  discovery 
of  new  areas  for  large-scale  beef  raising. 
Iitern:.tlonal  food  experts  are  now  survcyh  g 
the  uplands  of  Kenya.  Ethiopia,  and  the  Su- 
d.an.  are  re-examining  such  areas  as  Brczll.  • 
Still,  Bauer  reported,  "Most  experts  expect 
the  beef  supply  situation  to  get  tighter  be- 
fore it  eases." 


(From  the  Economist,  Oct.  2,  1965] 
The  United  Kingdom 
they're  not  beefing 

The  N.itlonal  Plan  put  forward  a  pro- 
gram of  "selective  expansion"  for  British 
agriculture  designed  to  grow  at  home  most 
of  the  £200  million  a  year  of  extra  food  re- 
quired by  1970.  "Selective"  means  in  the 
main  more  beef  and  milk— but  not,  signifi- 
cantly, all  that  much  more. 

"Agriculture,"  says  the  Government  in  the 
National  Plan,  "Is  one  of  the  Industries  with 
a  key  role  for  faster  growth."  But  any 
farmer  who  jthlnks  tliis  means  Just  what  It 
says  is  in  fo'r  a  shock.  The  targets  set  for 
1970  call  for  a  slower  rate  of  growth  in  almost 
all  products.  Beef  production — Is  top  of  the 
list  for  "selected  expansion" — is  required  to 
grow  125.000  tons  by  1970.  Impressive?  This 
is  23.0C0  tons  less  than  the  rise  In  beef  pro- 
duction over  the  last  5  years  (using  estimiites 
for  1964-05)  and  represents  a  growth  of  only 
14.5  percent — two-thirds  that  of  the  last 
5  years.  Likewise  mutton  and  lamb  are  set 
to  grow  9.7  percent — i.e.  slightly  to  slow 
down.  Pork  production,  up  36.5  percent 
since  1960,  is  expected  to  grow  only  21.3 
percent  between  now  and  1970.  The  target 
for  poultry  Is  27 'i  percent,  against  its  prc- 
viotis  41  percent.  Only  the  dairy  lierd  Is 
definitely  set  for  expansion;  farmers  have 
been  turning  antlmllk.  and  their  herds  have 
fallen  during  the  past  2  years  to  1960  levels. 
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The  Government  Is  asking  for  another 
420,000  cows,  not  solely  for  their  milk,  but  for 
their  calves.  Up  to  80  percent  of  all  home- 
produced  beef  comes  from  dairy  calves,  and 
the  object  of  Increasing  the  dairy  herd  is  to 
Increase  this  supply  of  calves.  The  purpose 
of  the  4?4  million  extra  tons  of  cereals  writ- 
ten into  the  plan  Is  to  provide  the  home- 
grown wherewithal  to  feed  them. 

Since  the  war  the  percentage  of  home-pro- 
duced beef  and  veal  has  Increased  steadily 
from  58  percent  of  Britain's  consumption  In 
1947  to  73  percent  last  year.  (It  has  since 
dropped  to  71  percent  this  year.)  Today 
consumption  Is  running  at  56  pounds  of  beef 
a  head  a  year — still  only  two-thirds  of  what 
the  Americans  eat.  Its  price  Is  low  In  Britain 
compared  with  the  continent — average 
wholesale  meat  prices  were  58  percent  higher 
in  some  EEC  countries  than  In  Britain  in 
June — but  in  the  face  of  shortages  of  chilled 
meat  from  Argentina,  and  a  shortage  of  store 
cattle  (beef  cattle  up  to  2  years  old  bought 
for  local  fattening)  from  Ireland,  prices  on 
the  British  market  have  risen  sharply  during 
the  last  18  months.  Last  year,  average  beef 
prices  at  Smithfield  were  25  percent  (6d.  per 
pound)  up  on  1963,  and  look  like  rising  half 
that  much  again  this  year.  They  wovild  have 
jumped  further  in  the  face  of  this  year's 
even  more  acute  shortage  of  beef,  but  for  the 
switch  of  British  consumption  to  pork,  lamb 
and  poultry. 

Sales  resistance  might  have  brought 
down  prices  rather  faster  but  for  the  will- 
ingness of  continental  buyers  to  pay  high 
prices  for  the  British  beef  on  the  hoof. 
Exports  of  live  cattle  to  the  Continent  have 
almost  doubled  since  1963.  Beef  men  ex- 
porting to  the  Continent  have  been  on  to  a 
good  thing,  but  they  are  In  the  minority. 
Most  farmers  are  concerned  solely  with  home 
sales,  and  to  them  the  rise  In  home  prices 
has  not  meant  increased  profits,  but  merely  a 
reduction  In  the  subsidy  they  get  from  the 
Government. 

This,  coupled  with  rising  costs,  is  what 
many  beef  men  are  complaining  about.  The 
two  most  important  subsidies  they  get  (be- 
sides those  on  their  feeding  stuffs)  are  the 
£7  10s.  they  got  last  year  for  rearing  a  heifer 
for  beef  and  the  £9  15s.  for  a  bullock  (calf 
subsidies  went  up  again  this  year) — and  the 
guranteed  price  they  get  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  beef  each  year.  This  latter, 
worked  out  annually  after  a  shouting  match 
between  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  farmers'  unions,  bears 
no  relation  to  the  British,  or  any  other,  mar- 
ket price.  It  stands  for  a  "fair  return"  to  the 
farmer  for  "providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
British  housewife.  The  Government  pays 
the  farmer  the  difference  between  the  British 
market  price  and  the  guaranteed  price.  Be- 
cause British  beef  prices  rose  so  sharply  last 
year,  the  Government  paid  £30  million  less 
to  farmers  than  it  anticipated  in  the  1964  an- 
nual price  review.  Tlie  hard  truth  is — and 
the  less  efficient  beef  farmers  hate  it — that, 
given  all  the  rest  of  the  perks  like  calf,  food, 
and  fertilizer  subsidies,  beef  can  be  produced 
in  this  country  at  a  price  the  housewife  is 
willing  to  pay  without  tlie  need  for  guaran- 
teed prices  at  all.  mainly  because  of  changes 
in  methods  of  beef  rearing. 

Intensive  beef  production  in  the  shape  of 
"barley  beef"  or  "baby  beef"  started  here  in 
1961.  Dr.  T.  R.  Preston  of  the  Rowett  Re- 
search Station  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
good  800-pound  beef  animals  could  be  pro- 
duced in  12  months  Instead  of  the  normal 
2  "2  years'  grazing,  by  keeping  them  penned 
under  cover  and  cramming  them  full  of  bar- 
ley and  proteins  Instead  of  grass.  It  all 
looked  so  easy.  Instead  of  acres  of  land  to 
run  the  beef  herd,  all  the  farmer  needed  was 
cheap  pens  In  barns  and  outhoiises,  filled 
with  far  more  livestock  than  could  have  been 
handled  under  normal  rearing  conditions, 
and  giving  a  quicker  return  on  capital  than 
farmers  had  ever  dreamed  of.    The  beef  was 


pink,  lean,  tender,  and  often  tasteless.  But 
the  market  at  first  loved  it.  At  the  peak  it 
Is  thought  that  15  percent  of  the  beef  pro- 
duced In  Britain  last  year  was  reared  in  this 
way.  Now  a  reaction  has  set  In.  Why? 
First,  It  wasn't  quite  as  easy  as  It  looked. 
Cattle  reared  Intensively  are  disease  prone. 
Much  more  Important,  barley  beef  depends 
on  a  plentiful  supply  of  relatively  cheap 
calves  and  cheap  barley.  The  East  Riding 
Institute  of  Agriculture — which  pioneered 
much  of  the  work  on  intensive  beef  rearing — 
pointed  out  recently  that  calf  prices  have 
risen  from  an  average  £10  per  head  In  1961 
to  over  £20  in  1964-65.  In  this  case,  ad- 
mittedly, averages  are  highly  misleading. 
Barley  costs  have  not  risen  much  since  1961, 
but  labor  and  other  costs  have  squeezed  bar- 
ley-beef profits. 

If  the  plan's  beef  target  is  to  be  met,  and 
this  really  is  the  linchpin  of  the  new  pattern 
for  farming,  it  will  be  mainly  by  other 
methods  than  this.  Under  pressure  of  com- 
petition from  barley-beef  (which,  if  carried 
to  extremes,  would  have  made  huge  reduc- 
tions in  grassland  and  in  fertilizer  sales), 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  British  Oil 
and  Cake  Mills  and  other  fertlizer  and  cattle 
food  manufacturers,  accelerated  exi>eriments 
they  had  in  hand  to  test  whether  good  beef 
animals,  weighing  around  1,120  pounds,  could 
be  reared  on  grass  in  15-18  months,  as 
against  800-pound  barley-fed  animals  In  12 
months.  Under  the  new  seml-lntenslve 
method  of  beef  production  the  cattle  are  fed 
on  a  mixture  of  compounds  and  silage  during 
their  first  winter  under  cover;  this  is  cheaper 
than  pure  barley.  They  graze  intensively 
In  summer  on  highly  fertilized  grass;  and 
are  then  fattened  under  cover  the  next 
winter  on  silage,  barley,  and  sugartaeet  pulp. 
There  are  Innumerable  permutations,  but  the 
Grasslands  Research  Institute  at  Hurley  has 
shown  th.1t  9(X)-pound  beef  animals  can  be 
turned  out  in  13-15  months  by  even  more 
intensive  summer  grazing  on  land  even  more 
heavily  dosed  with  fertilizer.  The  choice  lies 
between  feeding  the  calf  or  feeding  the  grass. 
Both,  however,  presume  that  the  supply  of 
calves  Is  there. 

The  Government  has  now  extended  its  calf 
."subsidies  for  the  first  time  to  heifer  calves 
as  well  as  bullocks,  and  put  the  subsidies  up 
a  bit.  Yet  farmers  have  already  complained 
that  they  will  not  get  the  numbers  of  calves 
they  need  to  meet  the  target.  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  they  are  right.  Beef  starts  life  either 
as  a  calf  born  of  the  traditional  beef  breeds, 
or  as  a  cross  between  a  dairy  cow  and  a  beef 
bull  (beef  plus  milk),  or  as  a  purebred  dairy 
calf.  In  the  past,  the  calf  of  a  pure  dairy 
cow,  unless  she  was  a  heifer  and  so  a  poten- 
tial milk  factory,  was  classed  as  a  useless 
"bobby"  calf  fit  only  for  veal.  About  750,000 
bobby  calves  were  slaughtered  annually  until 
last  year,  when  the  number  almost  halved. 
It  halved  because  the  calves  were  being  in- 
tensively reared  to  give  an  vuibvidgeted-for 
beef  bonus:  they  should  be  In  the  butchers' 
shops  next  spring.  The  balance  still 
slaughtered  represents  a  reserve  supply  of 
calves:  potentially,  an  extra  100,000  tons  of 
meat  a  year  if  their  dairy  cow  mothers  are 
crossed  with  the  French  CharoUals  bull. 

What  about  prices?  In  July,  reasonably 
promising  week-old  calves  were  selling  for 
between  £3  12s.  and  £25  each;  i>oorer  quality 
ones  less  suitable  for  beef  could  be  bought 
for  K2  10s.  and.  in  Scotland,  despised  Ayrshire 
heifers  were  as  cheap  as  £2.  The  British 
beef  factory  farm  at  Stowmarket  turns  good 
Ayrshlres  Into  prime  beef  within  the  year. 
Not  only  is  tliere  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  beef  business  will  fail  to  reach  target 
because  of  shortage  of  calves,  there  is  no 
reason  either  to  believe  that  competition  for 
calves  will  drive  prices  up  to  a  point  where 
rearing  them  will  be  uneconomic.  Prices 
will  drop  if  Irish  store  cattle  reappear  in 
English  markets,  as  they  probably  will  do 
next  year.     The  Irish   have  held  them  back 


while  building  up  their  own  subsidized  beef 
herds.  When  the  Irish  are  ready  to  reexp<»t 
again,  many  beef  farmers  will  prefer  to  use 
Irish  cattle  as  their  raw  material  rather  than 
the  calves  they  have  been  making  do  with 
when  Irish  exports  stopped.  This  in  turn 
win  release  those  calves  onto  the  market. 

Many  people  still  find  it  difficult  to  think 
of  farming  as  an  Industry  having  some  degree 
of  Interchangeabllity  In  Its  choice  of  raw 
materials.  But  beef  farming  has.  There 
are  several  different  sources  of  calves.  There 
are  at  least  three  basically  different  methods 
of  rearing  them — either  Intensively  feeding 
the  calf.  Intensively  feeding  the  grass  it 
grazes  on  (both  boosted  by  manufacturers 
seeking  new  and  bigger  feed  and  fertilizer 
markets),  or  leaving  the  whole  thing  to  na- 
ture. The  choice  Is  wide  enough  to  make 
the  beef  target  In  the  plan  seem  wholly 
practical.  And  If  the  beef  forecast  can  be 
realized,  then  the  "selective"  pattern  of 
shifting  from  crops  to  meat  will  drop  neatly 
into  place. 

ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AT  THE  ECONOMIC 
CLUB     IN     DETROIT,     MICH. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  made  an  outstand- 
ing address  before  the  Economic  Club 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  tonight.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Economic  Club,  DEXRorr,  Mich., 
October  22.  1965 

There  is  one  great  all -important  fact 
which  faces  us  today.  It  is  the  fact  of  in- 
terdependence. Interdependence  has  been 
thrust  on  man.  Involuntarily,  by  the  reality 
of  his  ability  to  destroy  himself.  Interde- 
p>endence  has  been  created  by  man,  volun- 
tarily, through  his  efforts  toward  more  rapid 
communication,  commercial  and  cultural  ex- 
change. There  are  very  few  things  in  this 
world  which  are  not  tied  In  some  way  to 
something  else.  We  of  our  generation  have 
certainly  learned  that  during  our  lifetimes. 

But  It  took  us  awhile  to  learn  it.  Take  the 
world  of  economics. 

I  can  remember  how.  In  this  country,  there 
were  once  voices  raised  debating  what  was 
good  for  business  or  labor,  producer  or  .con- 
sumer as  If  they  were  separate,  unrelated,  in- 
dependent units.  There  was  talk  about  eco- 
nomic royalists  and  labor  bosses. 

There  were  those  who  thought  that  our 
economic  prosperity  was  a  pie  of  fixed  size, 
with  so  much  for  one  man.  so  much  for  the 
next,  and  who  seldom  thought  In  terms  of  a 
bigger  pie  for  all. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  we  in 
America  could  enjoy  prosperity  and  security 
with  little  or  no  concern  about  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Yes.  even  in  the  business  community  there 
were  far  too  many  who  believed  that  foreign 
trade  was  something  that  foreigners  did. 
among  themselves — and  that  trade  was  of 
little  Importance  to  America. 

But,  we  have  learned  some  hard  lessons. 

We  learned  lessons  of  recession  and  depres- 
sion. We  learned  lessons  of  costly  struggle 
and  unresolved  dispute  within  our  own  so- 
ciety. Most  of  all,  we  learned  the  lesson 
that  a  policy  of  "me  first"  Is  wasteful,  costly 
and  dangerous. 

Today  we  seem  to  have  learned  those 
lessons — at  least  our  domestic  economic 
lessons. 

We  are  in  our  56th  consecutive  month  of 
domestic  economic  expansion.     Wages  are  vip. 
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profits  are  up,  GNP  is  up,  prices  are  rela- 
tively stable,  unemployment  Is  down. 

We  enjoy  this  expansion  thanks  to  a  crea- 
tive burst  of  expression  by  our  private- 
initiative  economic  system.  We  also  enjoy  It 
because  people  who  used  to  be  antagonists 
are  today  working  in  common  cause — busi- 
ness,  labor.   Government,   citizen. 

We  are  agreed  to  an  almost  surprising  de- 
gree on  our  economic  goals  and  how  to  get 
there. 

We  know  the  lesson  of  interdependence 
in  our  domestic  economy  (and,  I  might  add. 
in  other  parts  of  our  American  society). 

But  have  we  learned  the  lesson  of  economic 
interdependence  in  the  world  around  us?  I 
have  my  doubts. 

I  hear  lots  of  talk  about  the  need  for  a 
reformed  monetary  system,  about  foreign  aid, 
about  better  credit  terms  for  export,  about 
foreign  investment,  about  commercial  nego- 
tiations with  our  Western  partners,  about 
trade  with  the  East. 

But  I  hear  very  little  about  the  interde- 
pendence of  these  things. 

What  are  the  economic  realities  of  the 
world? 

First,  there  is  the  overwhelmingly  reality 
that  two-thirds  of  mankind  is  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  poverty  is  not  wTitten  in  the 
stars,  that  life  can  be  better  than  it  is. 

Before  World  War  n,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  "developing  country." 

Our  Foreign  Service  officers — and  those  of 
other  Western  nations — were  not  in  fact  con- 
cerned with  economic  development.  Their 
days  were  largely  spent  dealing  with  other 
Western  diplomats  and  occasionally  talking 
philosophy  and  political  theory  with  the  local 
elite.  Now  and  then  an  anthropologist,  or 
a  student  of  language  or  literature,  would 
make  his  appearance — but  seldom  someone 
so  mundane  as  an  economist  or  a  business- 
man. 

And.  isolated  from  the  world  around  them, 
the  people  in  these  places  lived  a  miserable 
peasant  life  iJi  a  modern  world.  Some  of 
them,  in  fact,  lived  literally  outside  liistory 
itself. 

But  in  these  past  few  years  they  have 
caught  up  with  history  and  then  some. 

In  the  past  15  years  alone,  over  60  nations 
have  entered  the  United  Nations — nations 
many  of  which  had  previously  not  existed, 
except  as  colonial  enclaves,  or  tribes,  or  pro- 
tectorates. 

Today  they  are  the  "developing,"  the 
"underdeveloped,"  the  people  who  live  in 
poverty  and  want  out. 

The  unpleasant  reality  is  that  the  rich 
nations  of  the  world  are  getting  richer,  and 
the  poor,  poorer. 

And  there  is  an  unfortunate  but  growing 
tendency  annong  the  developing  nations  to 
regard  the  three  major  international  eco- 
nomic institutions — the  World  Bank,  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — as  rich  men's 
clubs,  pitted  against  th€wpoor. 

What  will  be  our  answer  to  the  demands  of 
these  people  who  see  unshared  affluence 
around  them? 

Second,  we  see  the  fact  of  an  expanding 
world  economy  trying  to  exist  on  inadequate 
monetary  reserves  and  credit. 

The  fact  is  that  our  present  monetary 
system,  as  useful  as  it  has  been,  could  be  a 
drag  on  the  world  economy  unless  It  meets 
the  legitimate  need  for  added  economic  fuel. 

The  time  will  come  when  our  own  balance 
of  payments  will  again  come  Into  equilib- 
rium. The  resulting  shortage  of  new  dollar 
balances  In  other  places  could  stifle  economic 
growth  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  for  study.  Now  there  is 
a  time  for  negotiation.  There  will  also  be  a 
time  to  act.  We  must  act  to  modernize  and 
expand  the  system  which  is  so  indispensable 
to  the  general  welfare. 


In  the  long  run.  the  situation  caimot  be 
solved  by  restrictive  trade  policies  which 
limit  imports  to  reverse  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  by  emergency  loans  to  prevent 
one  country  from  foreclosing  on  another,  by 
patch  word  adjustments  of  interest  rates. 

Third,  we  see  the  need  for  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  in  the  rich,  industrialized 
countries. 

There  was  a  time  when  tariffs  produced 
revenue  and  protected  young.  Infant  Indus- 
tric?. 

But  the  rich  Western  world  has  long  since 
learned  that  barriers  to  trade — botli  tariif 
and  other  barriers — often  beconie  excuses  to 
protect  vmcompetitive  domestic  industries. 

There  is  a  good  case  to  be  made,  in  fact, 
that  those  nations  which  have  most  reduced 
their  own  tariffs  have  most  benefited  eco- 
nomically— by  beconung  more  competitive 
and  export  minded. 

Today  we  attack  barriers  to  trade  in  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

But  tariff  reduction  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problems  of  International  conimerce. 

In  fact,  global  reduction  of  tariffs,  among 
developed  and  developing  countries  alike, 
would  clearly  not  benefit  the  developing  na- 
tions to  the  degree  we  would  seek. 

For  they  are.  in  the  Biblical  phrase, 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  na- 
tions v,-ithoi!t  strong  and  balanced  econ- 
omies. 

Nor  can  trade  liberalization  be  undertaken 
without  appropriate  monetary  mechanisms 
to  handle  liberalized  trade,  without  elimina- 
tion of  pernicious  practices  which  mock  tariff 
reduction,  without  the  building  of  competi- 
tive industries  in  nations  which  yet  l.ick 
those  industries. 

Fourth,  we  face  the  fact  tliat  the  old  eco- 
nomic alineraent  of  the  world  is  changing. 

We  used  to  talk  about  a  world  divided  be- 
tween those  who  lived  by  the  rule  of  the 
marketplace  and  those  who  were  so-called 
state  traders. 

But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The  world 
today  is  made  up  of  many  and  varied  com- 
plex national  economies. 

Even  th?  Soviet  economy  has  been  making 
great  strides  toward  adopting  indeed  a  profit 
sy.:tem — call  it  "revisionism, '  of  "Liberman- 
ism,"  or  whatever  you  will.  And  many  West- 
ern nations  today  engage  In  trading  practices 
which  would  hardly  bear  scrutiny  by  Adam 
Smith. 

The  world  economy  is  in  constant  change. 

And  liow  would  you  classify  those  young 
nations  where  there  is  tod.ay  hardly  any 
monetized  economy  at  all? 

Can  we  adjust  to  this  changing  world  econ- 
omy by  the  sending  of  a  few  trade  missions 
to  previously  unknown  parts,  by  reminding 
ourselves  every  so  often  that  there  have  been 
some  changes  in  commercial  regulations  or 
investment  policy,  or  by  making  speeches  to 
the  effect  that  we  can  transplant  our  own 
economic  system,  as  is,  to  places  whose  needs 
and  experiences  are  far  different  than  our 
own?    Of  course  not. 

We  must  learn  that  the  world  economy  is 
interdependent,  too. 

We  must  learn  that,  just  as  the  answers 
to  domestic  prosperity  are  found  In  a  thou- 
sand interrelated  factors,  so  are  the  answers 
found  to  a  more  just  and  prospering  world 
economy. 

Let  me  give  you  one  simple  and  concrete 
example  of  what  I  mean. 

Earlier  this  week  I  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Export  Expansion  Council  in 
Washington.  Some  of  you  may  be  mem- 
bers of  that  council. 

At  that  meeting  I  pointed  out  that  our 
favorable  trade  balance  this  year  will  be  al- 
most $l>/2  to  $2  billion  less  than  It  was  in 
1964.  I  further  noted  that  had  our  trade 
surplus  not  been  reduced,  we  would  have 
achieved  this  year  a  surplus  In  our  Interna- 
tional accounts  for  the  first  time  since  1957. 


Now.  we  seek  a  balance  in  our  payments 
accounts  particularly  because  we  wish  to 
maintain  world  confidence  in  the  dollar 
which  underpins  the  world  trading  system. 

A  sound  dollar  will  also  facilitate  dis- 
cussions toward  monetary  reform. 

We  consider  monetary  reform  to  be  of 
highest  priority  for  developed  and  develop- 
ing nations  alike— for  the  developed  so  that 
they  may  expand  their  commerce;  for  the 
developing  so  that  they  may  in  turn  have 
means  to  build  competitive,  self-sustaining 
economies  of  their  own. 

The  strengthening  of  these  young  econ- 
omies has  a  great  deal  to  do.  In  turn,  with 
the  size  of  our  commitments  in  foreign  aid 
and  technical  assistance,  with  foreign  invest- 
ment, with  creating  markets  for  our  own 
products. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  National  Export  Ex- 
pansion Council  that  only  4  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  is  devoted  to  foreign 
trade.  For  American  business — with  Us 
efficiency,  its  skilled  labor  force,  its  mass 
production.  Its  management.  Us  capacity  for 
growth— has  today  still  not  seriously  entered 
the  world  market  In  a  competitive  manner. 
If  the  United  States — as  other  nations— were 
fully  alert  to  export  opportunities,  our  trr.de 
surplus  could  today  be  doubly  large. 

And  the  fact  Is  that  a  greater  trade  sur- 
plus would  have  an  effect  on  all  the  iiUcr- 
related  matters  I  have  mentioned. 

I  am  not  here  this  evening  to  preach  any 
sermon  of  discontent.  I  am  here  to  reaffirm, 
for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  the  fact  that  man 
is  interdependent  and  that  his  economy  is 
especially  Interdependent. 

What  can  we  do  in  this  country  to  meet 
thi3  era  of  international  economic  interde- 
pendence? 

First — and  mo.st  obviously — we  must  all 
realize  that  it  is  here. 

Then,  each  of  us  who  has  responsibility  in 
this  society — and  that  includes  all  of  us  here 
tonight — must  view  this  country's  foreign 
economic  policy  in  large  perspective. 

Let  us  cease  asking:  Is  a  high  tariff  on 
product  X  good  or  bad?  Is  monetary  reform 
necessary?     Is  foreign  aid  worthwhile? 

By  now  we  should  know  the  answers.  Let 
us  Instead  ask  these  questions: 

How  can  striving,  desperately  poor  young 
nations  become  members  of  a  world  society 
without  being  lost  to  totalitarianism  along 
the  way? 

How  can  a  freer  world  be  built  unless  we 
have  freer  e;<changes  of  peoples,  goods  and 
capital? 

How  can  we  benefit  and  our  economy  pros- 
per If  there  are  not  others  In  the  world  with 
Income  enough  to  buy  our  goods? 

How  can  we  provide  for  the  needs  of  a 
growing  world  population  without  a  strong 
world  economy  to  build  upon? 

Let  us  then  devote  ourselves  to  answering 
them  with  positive,  forward-looking  policies, 
both  public  and  private. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves — as  businessmen, 
as  Government  officials,  as  a  Nation— to  help- 
ing the  young  and  weak  nations  become  eco- 
nomically free  and  strong. 

There  are  many  ways:  through  private 
investment  that  may  sometimes  involve  some 
risk,  through  fair  commercial  treatment  for 
the  products  of  the  developing  nations, 
through  foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance, 
through  private  and  public  loans,  through 
commitment  to  international  and  multilat- 
eral Institutions  devoted  to  economic  de- 
velopment, through  encouragement  of  com- 
mon-market concepts  wliere  those  concepts 
have  value,  through  open  consultation  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  maximum 
possible  reductions  of  all  barriers  to  trade 
among   the   developed   nations. 

This  means  full  and  determined  commit- 
ment   to    the   Kennedy   round    negotiation. 
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Tliis  means  acceptance  of  the  fact  that.  In 
any  trade  liberalization,  there  must  be  reci- 
procity and  that  we  must  give  as  well  as 
get.  Tills  means  patience  and  fortitude  In 
finding  solutions  to  the  knotty  problems  of 
agricultural  trade  liberalization.  This 
means — yes— ^the  acceptance  by  those 
American  Industries  not  fully  competitive 
that  they  must  become  competitive. 

This  means  giving  highest  priority  to  the 
avoidance  of  inflation,  for  inflation  could 
rob  us  of  tlie  growth  and  prosperity  we  have 
achieved.  This  means  the  examination  by 
many  nations  of  their  policies  of  subsidy, 
price  support,  export  financing,  antitrust. 
This  means  moving  ahead  with  sometimes 
painful  changes  In  trading  pattern.  This 
means  undertaking  of  measures  by  business, 
government,  labor  to  ease  impact  of  these 
changes. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  world  monetary  system  with  ade- 
quate liquidity. 

This  will  Involve  the  maximum  of  tact  and 
restraint  In  difficult  negotiation  in  the  Group 
of  Ten  and  with  other  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  creation, 
perhaps,  of  a  new  reserve  asset,  the  neces^slty 
for  discipline  In  maintaining  a  strong  posi- 
tion In  our  own  International  accounts,  the 
recognition  that  not  only  the  rich  and  In- 
dustrialized must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  shaping  that  system. 

The  answers  He  In  the  Intelligent  and 
sophisticated  blending  of  trade,  aid,  Invest- 
ment, monetary  and  domestic  economic  pol- 
icies of  tins  Nation  and  our  partners. 

Tlipy  lie  in  the  increasing  recognition  by 
those  who  are  not  our  partners  that  they 
cannot  live  In  a  closed  economy. 

They  lie,  most  of  all.  In  the  realization  by 
all  of  us  that  we  have  a  common  destiny  on 
this  planet,  shared  but  a  short  time,  and 
that  nmn's  Interdependence  need  not  be  a 
proscribed  necessity — It  can  be  a  means  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  mankind  to  more 
of  mankind. 


FORMER   REPRESENTATIVE   ELIZA- 
BETH KEE  HONORED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  October  16.  the  former 
Democi*atic  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Kee.  was  hon- 
ored at  a  session  of  Democratic  women 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Democratic  executive  committee  of  tlie 
Fifth  Congressional  District. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Representative 
Kee  upon  being  so  honored  and  to  add 
my  good  wishes  to  those  extended  to  her 
on  that  occasion.  She  is  richly  deserv- 
ing of  the  accolades  and  appreciation  of 
the  citizens  of  our  State,  having  given  of 
her  time  and  energies  to  advance  their 
interests,  thi-oughout  her  life.  Her  sei-v- 
ice  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
was  in  the  worthy  tradition  of  her  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  her  husband,  the 
late  Representative  John  Kee,  and  pro- 
vided a  strong  link  in  a  family  chain  of 
congressional  sei-vice,  inasmuch  as  she 
was  followed  in  office  by  her  son.  Repre- 
sentative James  Kee. 

Her  decision  to  retire  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  88th  Congress  meant  her 
retirement  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  not  from  the  affections  of 
the  voters  of  her  district,  whom  she 
served  well,  nor  from  the  affections  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Mountain  State,  who  are 
proud  of  her  representation  in  their  be- 
half. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AT  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND   CONFERENCE    OF    MAYORS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Vice  President  Humphrey  made  an  ex- 
cellent, provocative,  and  thoughtful 
speech  to  the  New  England  Conference 
of  Mayors  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Because 
of  the  Vice  Presidents  previous  experi- 
ence as  mayor  of  his  own  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  because  of  his  continuing  In- 
terest in  urban  affairs  ever  .since.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  is  singularly  quali- 
fied to  make  this  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
.speech  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aoeech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  B«cord, 
as  follows:  I 

Remahics   of   Vicf    President   Hubert    Hum- 

PHP.EY,     New     England     Conference     of 

Mayors,   New   Haven.  Conn.,   October   21, 

1965 

Several  months  ago  the  President  asked  me 
to  act  as  his  liaison  with  officials  of  local 
government.  As  one  who  has  served  in  local 
government — as  mayor  of  Minneapolis — I  be- 
lieve I  have  some  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  local  government  in 
our  Federal  system.  Because  I  know  how 
distant  and  remote  Washington  can  seem 
to  the  man  with  local  responsibility,  I  have 
been  tryinc;.  In  these  months,  to  make  Wash- 
ington less  distant.  leE.s  remote,  more  able 
to"  help.  And  that  Is  why  I  invited  you  to 
meet  with  me  here  today. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  staggering  problems 
of  today,  our  Federal  system  must  work,  and 
work  well. 

New  Haven  is  the  best  example  I  know  of 
creative  federalism  at  work  in  tlie  city.  New 
Haven  stands  today  as  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  physical  and  material  resources  of 
an  urban  area  being  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

There  are  10  urban  renewal  projects  In 
New  Haven,  a  record  for  a  city  this  size.  But 
this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  New 
Haven  has  not  only  cleared  slums,  but  has 
rehabilitated  homes  and  buildings  and 
neighborhoods  so  the  city  retains  Its  tradi- 
tional character  and  charm. 

Historic  buildings  have  not  been  torn 
down.     They  have  been  renovated. 

People  have  not  Just  been  dUplaced.  They 
have  t>een  relocated  with  attention  to  their 
needs  and  aspirations. 

This  city  has  received  $75  milUon  in  Fed- 
eral financing  through  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  But  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  More  than  $400  million  in 
local  public  and  private  investment  have 
also  been  put  to  work  In  the  Job  of  renewal. 

This  is  creative  federalism — the  coordi- 
nated programs  of  National.  State  and  local 
governments  aided  by  the  efforts  of  business, 
labor  and  private  interests. 

And  this  success  story  is  Important.  For 
major  cities  and  smaller  cities  alike  face 
tremendous  problems. 

We  know  that  the  world's  population  will 
double  by  the  year  2000.  Within  10  short 
years  the  tJnlted  States  alone  will  have  30 
milUon  more  people. 

We  know  there  will  be  nearly  6  million 
more  people  living  within  the  Boston- 
Wasliington  corridor. 

And  we  know  that  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  population  will  live  outside  our  urban 
areas. 

This  distribution  of  population  will  pro- 
duce not  only  the  growth  of  individual  cities 
but  also  the  expansion  of  sprawling  urban 
areas — areas  needing  local  services. 

This  administration  is  pledged  to  help 
meet  this  challenge. 


But  the  future  of  our  Nation  lies  not  only 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  lies  in  our 
heartland — In  Individual  American  com- 
munities. 

The  Great  Society  will  be  an  America 
made  up  of  thousands  of  great  communities. 

It  is  your  communities  that  will  have  good 
s~hools  or  bad  ones. 

It  is  your  communities  that  will  have  de- 
cent homes  or  slums. 

It  Is  yoiir  communities  that  will  have 
r.-ci:\l  harmony  or  racial  antagonism. 

It  is  your  communities  that  will  either 
wage  Intelligent,  coordinated  drives  on  the 
c:uises  of  poverty — or  will  ignore  this  social 
cancer. 

Cur  explosive  population  growth  and 
rapid  urbanization  have  combined  to  place 
unprecedented  biudens  on  local  government. 

Today  there  are  over  9  million  American 
homes  which  should  not  be  lived  In,  but 
are.  Four  million  of  those  homes  have  no 
running  water  or  plumbing. 

There  are  water  shortages. 

Tliere  are  millions  of  children  who  will, 
without  a  doubt,  be  on  the  welfare  rolls 
a  few  years  hence  if  sometliing  is  not  done.^-  ^ 
One  out  of  every  three  chUdren  now  iir^^ 
fifth  grade  will  not  finish  high  school,  if  the 
present  dropout  rate  continues.  Every  mayor 
should  have  established  task  forces  within 
his  city  so  that  each  dropout  or  potential 
dropout  can  be  personally  contacted  and 
helped. 

There  is  a  general  shortage  of  clean,  fresh 
air,  of  open  space,  of  parkland,  of  the  things 
that  make  life  livable. 

And  small  cities  equally  face  the  same 
converging  forces  of  growth  and  decay  tliat 
plague  large  cities — slums,  blight,  traffic  and 
parking  problems,  badly  platted  blocks,  de- 
mands for  services  are  high  and  tax  money 
is  short. 

No  single  commvmity  in  this  age  of  change 
can  meet  these  demands  alone  and  without 
help.  That  Is  why  there  are  more  than 
50  major  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to 
local  governments.  In  fiscal  1966  there  will 
be  a  total  of  $13.6  billion  in  Federal  aid  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  imits. 

Tlie  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965,  passed  by  this  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson,  is  designed 
to  help  meet  these  problems. 

The  President  has  called  this  act  "break- 
through legislation."     And  It  Is. 

Under  this  act.  the  best  of  the  old  pro- 
grams have  been  extended  and  expanded. 
The  urban  renewal  program  has  loans  and 
grants  for  rehabilitation  of  homes,  buildings 
and  neighborhoods. 

Public  Housing  programs  have  been  made 
more  flexible  so  local  authorities  can  buy  or 
rent  existing  housing.  This  wlU  help  large 
families. 

There  are  grants  for  building  such  things 
as  youth  and  community  centers  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods.  Park  and  playground 
land  can  be  acquired  and  improved  under 
another  program.  Streets  can  be  beautified. 
Malls  can  be  built. 

The  FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs  arc 
extended  and  in  many  cases  liberalized. 
Tliere  Is  a  new  "low  down"  program  for  vet- 
erans to  buy  homes.  The  celling  has  been 
raised  on  insured  home  mortgage  money  in 
outlying  areas. 

There  is  a  new  rent  supplement  program 
which  will  result  in  new  housing  for  low- 
Income  families  built  by  private  builders 
with  private  money.  Middle-Income  housing 
and  college  housing — housing  for  the  elderly 
can  be  built  with  direct  3-percent  loans. 

Tills  act  also  authorizes  rural  housing 
loans  for  purchase  of  previously  occupied 
dwellings  and  structures.  Ttiese  loans  can 
also  be  used  to  buy  building  sites  and  to 
build  new  homes.  This  is  a  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 
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All  this  should  add  greatly  to  the  supply 
of  housing  for  our  smaller  cities,  partic- 
ularly for  those  of  low  income  and  medium 
Income. 

A  major  addition  to  the  legislation  this 
year  is  a  matching  grant  program  for  the 
construction  of  sewer  and  water  facilities. 
There  Is  also  a  grant  program  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  future  construction  of 
public  facilities. 

These  programs,  except  for  rural  housing, 
are  administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  which  will  soon  become  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  establishment  of  this  Department  is 
in  response  to  a  longstanding  need. 

Not  only  will  it  now  be  pvossible  to  admin- 
ister these  wide-ranging  programs  more  ef- 
fectively, but  there  will  now  be  a  voice  re- 
sponsible to  the  wishes  of  urban  people  In 
the  highest  councils  of  Government — in  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  today  of  the  rural 
areas  as  well  as  the  smaller  cities.  You  are 
linked  inseparably  to  your  neighbors  in  the 
surrounding  countryside. 

Dissatisfaction  with  rural  life  increases  the 
exodus  to  the  cities.  Unemployment,  poor 
hoxising,  poor  education  combine  to  Increase 
the  movement  to  the  cities — an  exodus  all 
too  often  composed  of  people  unprepared  for 
employment  and  participation  in  city  life. 

One-half  the  disadvantaged  people  of  our 
Nation  live  outside  urban  areas.  We  hear  so 
much  about  urban  slums  that  we  often  for- 
get that  there  are  twice  as  many  dilapidated 
houses  in  rural  areas  as  in  the  cities.  Forty- 
seven  percent  of  the  Nation's  poverty  exists 
In  rural  communities  where  only  30  percent 
of  the  Nation's  people  live. 

But  there  is  now  more  hope  for  the  rural 
poor. 

The  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  now 
preparing  a  massive  attack  on  the  root  causes 
of  rural  p>overty.  Rural  towns  and  counties 
are  Joining  in  the  war  on  poverty  at  a  rapidly 
expanding  rate. 

The  President  has  also  acted  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service.  The  Pres- 
ident named  as  the  goal  "parity  of  opportu- 
nity for  rural  America." 

This  expanded  service  to  rural  America 
will  be  carried  out  through  the  field  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Men  In 
the  field  will  Inform  rural  communities  of 
all  the  Federal  programs  that  can  be  applied 
In  the  countryside — these  giving  educational 
opportunity  as  well  as  housing. 

But  none  of  the  Federal  programs  can  be 

fully    effective    ■wlthovit    a    lot    of    help    from 
you  In  this  conference. 

You  know  local  conditions,  you  know  local 
problems,  you  know  your  people. 

It  is  OUT  responsibility  to  inform  you  of 
Federal  programs.  From  then  on  It  wrlll  be 
a  matter  of  local  determination  as  to  how 
these  programs  can  be  used,  and  how  they 
can  be  implemented  by  local  funds. 

It  is  you  who  must  supply  the  dedication, 
the  talent  and  the  leadership  to  carry  these 
projects  through. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  social  tumult.  This  is 
the  age  where  the  phrase  "human  dignity" 
has  taken  on  concrete  meaning.  People  are 
on  the  march.  They  are  no  longer  willing 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  forgotten  or  used. 
The  process  is  a  disorderly  one.  There  has 
not  been  time  for  people  to  gain  any  sense 
of  perspective  or  orderly  growth. 

Can  this  tremendous  force  of  movement 
and  change  be  directed  -In  constructive  and 
democratic  patterns? 

The  answer  to  this  problem  will  depend 
upon  the  {jerformance  and  cooperation  of 
each  level  of  government.  Local,  State,  and 
National  governments  are  all  part  of  the 
Federal  system.    Each  has  a  Job  to  do.    Each 


must  work  efficiently  with  the  other  if  we 
are  to  progress  together.  Together  we  can 
break  old  barriers  and  see  to  it  that  all 
Americans  share  the  bounty  of  our  great 
country. 

REMARKS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  BEFORE  THE  BUSI- 
NESS COUNCIL  AT  HOT  SPRINGS, 
VA. 

Mr.  SMATHERJS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  on 
October  15,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  speech  before  the 
Business  Council  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  most  provocative 
speech.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  speech  points  out  the  extent  to 
which  our  Government  is  participating 
with  business  in  general  management 
and  other  business  conditions  in  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks made  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
at  the  Business  Council  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey,     THE      Business      Council,      Hot 

Springs,  Va.,  October  15,  1965 

Today  we  are  casting  aside  old  economic 
myths.    All  of  us  know  them  too  well: 

That  the  only  way  to  overcome  a  Federal 
budget  deficit  Is  to  raise  taxes. 

That  in  times  of  budget  surplus  we  should 
cut  taxes  due  to  unexpected  wealth. 

That  sound  economic  growth  can  be  effec- 
tively achieved  by  pump-priming. 

That  the  economic  problems  of  the  poor 
can  be  solved  to  large  degree  by  welfare  and 
unemployment  payments. 

We  are  also  dispelling  today  such  mjrths 
as  the  Inevitable  clash  between  government 
and  business,  business  and  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment and  labor. 

How  long  has  It  been  since  we've  heard 
the  terms  "economic  royalist"  and  "labor 
boss"  In  common  usage? 

All  of  us — government,  business,  labor — 
are  united  today  in  a  positive  partnership  for 
prosperity.  And  we  are  united,  to  an  almost 
surprising  degree,  on  four  basic  economic 
goals  for  America:   Maximum  employment, 

steady  economic  growth,  price  stability,  equi- 
librium in  our  balance  of  payments. 

And  we  are  In  agreement,  too,  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  these  objectives — 

means  entirely  consistent  with  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

These  means  are  sophisticated  blends  of 
fiscal  and  budgetary  policy,  monetary  and 
manpower  policy,  all  aimed  at  unleashing  the 

full  productivity  of  our  private,  profit  sys- 
tem. 

The  proof  Is  in  the  pudding:  We  are  now 
in  our  56th  month  of  economic  expansion. 

We  have  seen  an  increase  In  our  gross 
national  product  of  $173  billion  from  the 
beginning  of  1961  to  today.  Our  American 
gross  national  product  is  today  approximately 
half  of  total  world  gross  national  product. 

And  during  tWs  expansion,  we  have  had  a 
remarkable  record  of  price  and  cost  stability. 
Consumer  prices  have  risen  only  6  percent  in 
4',^  years.  The  wholesale  price  Index  has 
risen  from  101.0  in  February  of  1961  to  103.0 
In  September  of  this  year. 

This  expansion  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
the  labor  force.  It  has  provided  a  net  of 
nearly  6  million  Jobs  between  February  of 
1961   and   September   1965,   and   unemploy- 


ment has  declined  from  7  percent  to  414 
percent — the  lowest  rate  since  1957. 

We  have  seen,  too,  a  decline  In  unemploy- 
ment both  for  teenagers  and  Negro  workers, 
although  these  are  still  unemployment  trou- 
ble areas. 

Wages  and  personal  income  are  up. 

This  has  provided  fuel  to  bring  consump- 
tion up. 

The  American  consumer  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job  in  taking  up  the  output  of  our 
great  economic  machine.  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half  he  has,  in  fact,  contributed  72 
percent  of  our  $73  billion  rise  In  GNP.  Part 
of  this  Increased  consumption  has  been 
stimulated  by  tax  cuts  which — to  the  old  way 
of  thinking — would  have  been  heresy. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  profits. 

The  latest  statistics  show  a  rise  in  cor- 
porate profits  after  taxes  of  over  80  percent 
from  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  the  second 
quarter  of  1965 — an  increase  of  $20  billion. 
And  these  profits.  In  turn,  are  being  rein- 
vested In  the  economy  to  the  benefit  of  us 
all.  And  here  I  point  to  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  the  reform  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines as  measures  which  have  been  of  positive 
help. 

Yes.  we  are  building  today,  In  partnership, 
a  strong  and  prosperous  America.  We  must 
be  strong  and  prospyerous  If  we  are  to  remain 
safe  and  free.  We  have  world  responsibilities 
that  we  have  not  sought  but  that  are  ours  to 
bear. 

Today,  with  our  present  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  I  hear  the  question:  Can  we  have 
both  guns  and  butter? 

Can  we  keep  our  commitments  abroad  and 
still  undertake  great  tasks  at  home? 

Can  we  have  prosperity  without  inflation 
and  still  commit  necessary  resources  to  na- 
tional security  and  to  oversea  obligations? 

My  answer  Is  that  we  can,  and  must. 

I  have  heard  Vietnam  compared  with 
Korea.  I  would  warn  against  any  such  com- 
parison. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  defense  ex- 
penditures rose  sharply  from  about  $13  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1950  to  $22  Va  billion  In  fiscal 
1951,  $44  bUUon  In  fiscal  1952  and  $501/2  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1953.  Defense  expenditures, 
as  a  proportion  of  GNP.  almost  tripled — 
rising  from  a  little  less  than  5  percent  in 
fiscal  1950  to  almost  14  percent  In  fiscal  1953. 

Today  we  start  from  a  base  of  a  strong 
defense  establishment  brought  to  a  peak 
of  eiflciency  over  these  past  several  years  by 
Secretary  McNamara.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  national  defense  expenditures  were  $50 
billion — or  about  7'/2  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product. 

But  the  amounts  can  be  provided  ■without 
Inflationary     strain     or     the     curtailment     of 

essential  domestic  programs. 

We  Will  and  must  provide  for  whatever 

expansion  in  our  defense  expenditures  the 

situation  requires.  But  ^sre  see  no  present 
likelihood  that  expenditures  will  rise  enough 
to  bring  threat  of  Inflation.  If  they  did. 
President  Johnson  would  take  appropriate 
fiscal  and  financial  action,  I  can  assure  ycu. 
Today  our  economy  is  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  at  the  time  of  Korea.  In  fact 
our  gross  national  product  at  mid-1950  was 
only  some  $275  billion.  It  is  now  over  $675 
billion. 

Not  only  will  we  be  able  to  press  ahead 
with  the  programs  of  our  Great  Society. 
But  these  programs  in  themselves  will  pro- 
mote the  strength  necessary  to  meet  long- 
term  world  responsibilities. 

These  are  programs  of  self  help — pro- 
grams providing  opportunity  to  people;  pro- 
grams of  education  for  children  and  of  Job 
training  for  adolescents  and  adults;  pro- 
grams to  create  better  housing:  programs  to 
promote  the  health  of  our  people;  prog;rams 
of  research  to  Increase  our  knowledge. 

No  nation  need  fear  bankruptcy  because 
of  expenditures   on   education.     You,   more 
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than  anyone,  are  aware  of  our  national  need 
for  highly-trained  people. 

That  is  why  business  has  Invested  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  past  few  years  in  Ameri- 
can educational  Institutions  and  in  Indlvld- 
u.il  American  students.  That  Is  why  busi- 
ness establishes  new  plants  and  facilities  in 
communities  which  invest  in  education, 
where  citizens  are  well-trained  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Our  Nation  cannot  tolerate  the  projected 
750,000  young  people  who  will  drop  out  of 
school  this  year — young  people  headed  surely 
for  the  welfare  rolls,  unless  we  invest  time 
and  money  so  that  they  can  become  tax- 
payers Instead. 

You,  more  than  anyone,  know  the  impor- 
tance of  investment  in  health. 

Your  businesses — our  country — cannot  af- 
ford the  loss  of  humpn  talent  and  energy  to 
disease  which  might  have  been  prevented. 

Before  this  year  is  over,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion productive  citizens  will  have  been  lost 
to  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  alone. 

That  Is  why  this  Congress  has  passed  Im- 
portant legislation  not  only  to  give  older 
Americans  better  medical  care,  but  also  to 
find  medical  answers  which  will  avert  the 
loss  of  men  and  women  in  prime-of-life  to 
preventable  disease  and  premature  death. 

You,  more  than  anyone,  know  the  impor- 
tance of  research. 

This  year  the  amount  spent  for  research 
in  the  United  States  will  approach  $20  bil- 
lion. Of  this  the  US.  Government  will  pay 
for  almost  75  percent. 

Federal  research  grants  and  contracts  ac- 
count for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total 
research  expenditures  of  our  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  Over  25,000  graduate 
students  in  engineering,  mathematics,  physi- 
cal, and  life  sciences  are  supported  by  em- 
ployment under  these  grants  and  contracts. 

In  this  Congress  we  have  passed  important 
new  legislation — the  State  Technical  Services 
Actr — which  will  do  for  American  business 
what  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has 
done  for  the  American  farmer.  This  act — 
President  Johnson  has  called  it  tlie  "sleeper" 
of  the  89th  Congress — will  put  into  the 
htinds  of  private  enterprise  the  latest  fruits 
of  research  and  development. 

Tills  new  Information  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  private  business  through  250  col- 
leges and  technical  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

Tills  program  will  be  administered  by  State 
and  local  officials  close  to  the  problems  of 
their  own  areas. 

As  the  President  has  said,  if  we  had  passed 
this  legislation  25  or  30  years  ago,  we  might 

have  prevented  the  econonilc  problems  of 
Appalachla  today. 

Are  these  new  programs  worth  it?     I  tliink 

that  they  are. 

I  think  that  all  the  national  investments^^ 
we  make   today — Investment  In  productivity, 
in  opportunity,  in  enterprise,  in  greater  so- 
cial Justice,  in  self-help — are  worth  it. 

Tliese  are  investments  in  America.    These 

are  investments  which  aim  at  full  develop- 
ment of  the  most  important  resources  we 
have:  our  people. 

Vast  new  programs  initiated  by  this  89th 
Congress  will  place  a  heavy  administrative 
and  management  burden  on  Government 
agencies.  Legislative  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations alone  will  not  assure  maximum 
impact  of  these  policies  and  programs.  Tlie 
indispensable  ingredient  will  be  trained  and 
dedicated  administrators  utilizing  the  best 
in  modern  management  techniques. 

As  these  programs  get  under  way,  we  ask: 
Will  these  investments  be  well  managed? 

This  is  the  challenge  we  face.  This  is  the 
chiiUcnge  we  will  meet. 

President  Johnson  has  already  written  an 
impressive  record  of  economy  and  efficiency 
ill  Go\ernment, 


President  Johnson  hates  waste — waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars,  waste  of  material  and 
human  resources. 

The  President  reviews  every  single  Item 
in  the  Federal  budget  with  his  Budget  Direc- 
tor. Each  Cabinet  member,  in  turn,  is  re- 
quired to  Justify  every  single  Item  in  his 
department  budget  to  the  B\ireau  of  the 
Budget. 

Every  single  Government  official  with 
spending  responsibility  must  account,  in 
turn,  to  his  superior  for  each  requested 
budget  item. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  the  President  directed 
a  memorandum  to  the  head  of  each  Govern- 
ment department  and  agency.  Many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  that  memorandum.  In 
summary,  it  set  out  guidelines  for  manage- 
ment of  Government  programs — manage- 
ment similar  to  that  already  in  effect  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  and,  I  might  add,  in 
weJl-managed  American  business. 

Basically,  two  techniques  are  involved. 
One  is  the  cost-effectiveness  measure,  which 
requires  that  every  item  of  expenditure 
justify  itself  in  terms  of  other  expenditures. 

For  Instance — and  I  cite  a  hypothetical 
example — a  new  extension  service  for  farmers 
may  be  important,  but  is  it  more  Important 
than  a  program  to  retrain  jobless  workers? 

The  whole  purpose  of  sucli  item-by-item 
analysis  is  to  select  those  expenditures  from 
which  the  greatest  benefits  are  derived  and 
to  weed  out  those  items  which  are  least 
nece.^sary.  Tliis  cost-effectiveness  measure 
requires  that  every  item  be  truly  Important 
to  our  national  interest. 

The  second  technique  that  Is  now  coming 
into  general  use  is  the  systems  analysis  tech- 
nique. Under  this  technique,  all  separate 
operations  of  Government  are  analyzed  so 
that,  wherever  possible,  they  can  be  placed 
under  unified  direction  or  supervision.  Tliis 
not  only  eliminates  duplication  of  services, 
but  also  institutes  new  and  more  efficient 
means  of  overall  Government  operation. 

In  this  regard,  I  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  a  bill  introduced  in  tills  Congress 
by  Representative  Jack  Brooks,  of  Texas. 
Under  terms  of  this  bill — supported  by  this 
administration — purchase,  lease,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  computers  by  the  Government  will 
be  more  greatly  coordinated,  with  the  aim 
of  saving  up  to  $200  million  or  more  in 
equipment  and  operational  costs  each  year. 

Every  single  department  of  Government 
has  been  required,  as  part  of  its  present 
budget  preparation  program,  to  list  all  its 
agencies  and  activities  and — this  is  the  im- 
pgitant  part — to  rank  them  in  order  of 
priority. 

This  organizing  process  requires  Cabinet 
members  to  provide  the  Budget  Bureau  and 

the  President  with  a  readymade  blueprint 
for  cutting  their  own  budgets.    This  is  really 

the  sharpest  tool  of  all.  It  provides  the 
cutting  edge  for  the  entire  cost-e/Tectiveiiess 
program. 

These  are  the  lists  the  Budget  Director  will 
refer  to  when  the  President  asks  him— as 

he  has  promised  he  will — where  budget  cuts 
can  be  made. 

These  are  the  lists  the  President  was 
thinking  of  wlien  he  said  recently:  "I  have 
instructed  the  Budget  Director,  in  reviewing 
your  1967  budget  requests  with  me,  to  pre- 
sent me  with  a  list  of  possible  saving 
through  greater  efflcicncy  in  operation, 
elimination  or  reduction  of  obsolete  pro- 
grams, and  substitution  of  private  for  public 
credit  totaling  at  least  $3  billion." 

Furthermore,  this  aggressive  approach  to 
economy  in  Government  does  more  than 
merely  show  where  budget  cuts  can  be  made. 
It  provides  a  sound  systematic  basis  for  In- 
telligent and  responsible  planning.  A 
budget  thus  becomes  not  merely  a  column  of 
figures,  but  a  series  of  cliolce-*!.  and  with  each 
choice  the  alternative  is  clearly  stated. 


My  message  then  is  this:  To  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities at  home  and  in  the  world,  we 
must  build  a  strong  and  prospering  America. 
Toward  that  end,  we  are  today  making  great 
national  investments  in  our  resources,  both 
human  and  material. 

I  pledge   to   you  that  these  Investments,- 
now  and  tomorrow,  will  be  efficiently  man- 
aged.   Your  Government  will  save  where\er 
it  can  to  spend  wherever  it  must. 

Finally,  I  will  add  one  further  thought. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and 
confidence  which  now  exists  in  our  American 
society,  I  would  hope  that  business  and  labor 
would — as  they  haveVso  well  to  date — con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  utmost  Judgment  so 
that  we  may  all  avoid  the  danger  which 
could  wipe  out  the  gains  we  have  made:  I 
mean  the  danger  of  Infiation. 

Particularly,  I  would  hope  that  price  sta- 
bility could  be  maintained — price  stability  to 
keep  us  competitive  in  world  markets,  to 
help  us  in  our  balance  of  payments,  to  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  fixed  dollar 
earnings,  retirement  benefits  and  Insurance 
payments. 

Botli  business  and  labor  know  that  short- 
term  advantages  become  meaningless  if  they 
bring  about  a  wage-price  spiral. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  hope  that  Increases  In 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  can  be  kept  with- 
in the  guldepost  recommended  limits  of 
3.2  percent,  as  in  the  recent  steel  settle- 
ment. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  hope  that  prices  may  be 
kept  down,  as  in  the  auto  industry,  and  even 
lowered  where  possible. 

The  potential   rewards  are  great. 

Together,  in  a  free  society,  we  can  achieve 
what  man  has  always  sought:  A  better  life, 
a  greater  opp>ortunity.  a  security  from  fear. 
Our  productivity  and  energy  can  prove  in 
history  that  freemen  can  accomplish  what 
totalitarians  can  never  do. 

Our  expanding  economy  can  continue  to 
expand.  We  can  make  tomorrow  better  than 
today. 

Working  together,  we  will  succeed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  FELTON  M.  JOHN- 
STON, SECRETARY  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  tliat  the  Senate  will  lose  the 
seirvices  of  its  distinguished  and  capable 
Secretary,  the  Honorable  Felton  M. 
Johnston. 

For  10  years  he  has  served  witl\  dis- 
tinction and  dedication  as  Secretai-y  of 
the    Senate.      His    splendid    services    will 

be  missed  very  much.  As  a  personal 
friend,  I  take  special  pride  in  joining 

with  other  Senators  who  have  com- 
mended him.  He  has  been  a  credit  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  State  in  which  he 
was  reared  as  he  has  performed  the  duties 

of  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
filled  this  post  effectively  and  impar- 
tially. 

Although  he  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Louisiana,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Clarksdale, 
Miss.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.    After  graduation 

he  immediately  began  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  stenographer  In  the  ofiBce  of  the 
late  Senator  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi. 
From  that  assignment  he  advanced  to 
assistant  clerk  on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  then  to  clerk  of  that  com- 
mittee, until  his  service  on  the  Senate 
staff  vias  interrupted  by  his  call  to  mili- 
tary duty. 
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After  the  war  he  was  elected  secretary 
for  the  Senate  majority  in  1945,  and 
served  very  ably  as  secretary  for  the 
Senate  majority  and  minority  until  he 
was  given  the  very  serious  responsibility 
of  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

As  he  leaves  this  post,  it  is  reassuring 
to  know  that  he  will  be  followed  by 
capable  men,  Mr.  Emery  L.  Frazier,  and 
beginning  in  October  of  next  year,  Mr. 
FYancis  R.  Valeo.  who  now  serves  as 
secretary  for  the  majority. 

I  commend  my  very  warm  and  per- 
sonal friend.  Pel  ton  Johnston,  for  the 
excellent  job  he  has  done,  and  wish  him 
every  happiness  on  his  retirement. 

I  also  state  that  it  is  my  privilege  to 
know  and  to  count  as  a  very  warm  friend 
Skeeter's  wonderful  wife  Wanda.  My 
good  wishes  and  those  of  the  entire 
Senate  go  with  them  and  their  wonder- 
ful family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  close  this  session,  I  wish  to  make  one 
or  two  observations  about  our  very  fine 
majority  leader. 

In  many  ways,  the  greatest  asset  that 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  has,  is  the 
majority  leader. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  as 
the  majority  leader,  he  represents  the 
Senate  in  its  veiy  best  tradition. 

I  have  voted  contrary  to  him  many 
times.  I  still  have  the  most  profound 
respect  for  him  and  for  the  way  in  which 
he  handles  his  oflBce  and  the  p>ower  en- 
ti-usted  to  him. 

I  believe  that  this  feeling  is  shared  by 
all  of  us. 

I  did  not  like  to  hear  him  recently 
refer  to  a  vote  that  had  been  taken  as 
"a  defeat  for  the  majority  leader."  He 
was  entirely  mistaken  in  this.  Our  ma- 
jority leader  is  never  defeated. 

He  has  a  dedication  in  his  heart,  and 
the  will  to  serve.  He  has  the  respect, 
the  esteem,  and  the  appreciation  of  every 
other  Senator. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  role  to  fill  the  im- 
portant and  difficult  job  of  majority 
leader  and  at  the  same  time  stand  up  in 
all  particulars  for  the  Senator's  home 
State. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  does  this 
in  an  unusual  and  effective  way,  and 
with  fairness  and  impartiality,  but  never 
forgetting  or  neglecting  in  any  way  the 
interest  of  his  wonderful  State  and  its 
fine  people. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader.  I  do 
not  ask  special  favors  of  him  and  he  does 
not  ask  special  favors  of  me.  However, 
I  appreciate  him  greatly  for  his  wonder- 
ful qualities  and  for  his  competence  and 
for  the  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he 
conducts  the  affairs  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  with 


respect  to  the  majority  leader,  whom  he 
has  commended  most  highly.  In  my 
judgment  the  majority  leader  deserves 
every  generous  statement  that  has  been 
made  about  him.  I  also  join  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  his  statements  made 
concerning  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Felton  M.  Johnston,  who  is  departing, 
and  whom  we  shall  miss  greatly. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  achieved  a 
great  record  this  year.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  have  been  many  who 
are  responsible  for  that  record.  How- 
ever, if  we  had  to  pick  out  one  single  in- 
dividual more  than  any  other  whom  we 
could  state  has  had  most  to  do  with  this 
very  excellent  record  of  achievement,  I 
think  we  would  have  to  all  agree  that  it 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  very  much.  I 
am  happy  to  have  him  join  me  in  any 
expression  of  appreciation,  including  this 
one,  of  course. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  merely  in  a  lovable  mood  at  this 
time.  However,  I  have  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  minority  leader  and  the 
unusual  and  very  splendid  way  and  man- 
ner in  which  he  carries  on  his  duties. 

The  minority  leader,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  minority  leader,  is  also  a  very 
fine  representative  of  his  great  State  of 
Illinois. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAJORITY  WHIP 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
here  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who 
has  always  been  a  favorite  of  mine.  He 
has  had  a  very  active  and  fine  year  here 
as  our  new  assistant  leader. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have 
the  distinguished  assistant  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  whom  I  have  always  enjoyed 
immensely.  I  have  enjoyed  watching 
him  perform  his  duties  here,  and  appre- 
ciate the  attention  which  he  gives  to  his 
duties. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  the 
Senate  has  is  the  presence  of  these  four 
men. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHERS]  comes  in  for  some  credit,  too, 
as  the  secretary  of  our  caucus. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  up 
to  this  point  the  Senator  has  done 
splendidly. 

Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself  spe- 
cifically with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
with  respect  to  the  other  Senators  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  a 
more  lovable,  respected,  and  able  U.S. 
Senator,  irrespective  of  politics,  than  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DiRKSEN].  I  am  happy  to 
join  the  Senator.  I  .should  also  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he 


made  concerning  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  my  dear  and 
close  personal  friend. 

Mr.     STENNIS.     Mr.     President,     I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


HUGH  LAWSON  WHITE— GOVERNOR 
OF  MISSISSIPPI  FOR  TWO  TERMS 
AND  FATHER  OF  ITS  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Mis- 
sissippians  mourn  the  passing  of  Hugh 
Lawson  White,  industrial  pioneer,  great 
humanitarian,  a  leader  of  men,  and  twice 
Governor  of  Mississippi. 

Governor  White  had  a  remarkable 
career,  and  the  people  of  Mississippi  will 
benefit  for  generations  to  come  from  his 
vision,  leadership,  and  accomplishments, 
not  only  during  his  two  4-year  terms 
as  Governor,  but  from  his  civic  endeavors 
as  a  private  citizen  as  well. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  to 
admire  Governor  White  for  nearly  35 
years.  He  was  my  friend,  and  I  treasure 
the  memory  of  that  friendship  and  of  all 
the  good  which  he  accomplished  for  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  citizens. 

He  was  born  in  Whitestown,  now  a 
part  of  McComb,  Miss.,  on  August  19, 
1881,  where  his  father  operated  a  saw- 
mill. He  attended  the  McComb  schools 
and  the  University  of  Mississippi,  leaving 
school  to  enter  the  family  lumber  busi- 
ness. He  rapidly  became  one  of  the  busi- 
ness leaders  of  his  community.  Later, 
he  moved  his  Ivunber  business  to  Colum- 
bia, Miss.,  where  he  made  his  home  for 
many  years. 

Hugh  White  learned  on  the  hard  rock 
of  experience  that  agriculture  alone 
could  not  continue  to  sustain  the  econ- 
omy of  Mississippi.  While  mayor  of 
Columbia  he  realized  the  need  for  in- 
dustrial development  of  that  area  and 
was  successful  in  establishing  industry 
in  that  community. 

As  a  result  of  his  success  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  own  community,  Hugh 
White  was  encouraged  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

I  remember  so  well  when  I  first  met 
Hugh  White  in  1931.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  at  that  time.  I  remember 
how  impressed  I  was  in  listening  to  him 
outline  his  plan  and  his  program  for 
Mississippi.  His  plan  and  his  solid  en- 
thusiasm was  an  inspiration  to  all. 
When  he  was  elected  Governor,  he  ful- 
filled those  plans.  Every  Mississippian 
today  is  receiving  a  direct  benefit  from 
the  programs  of  Gov.  Hugh  White  and 
are  indebted  to  him  for  his  leadership, 
inspiration,  and  willingness,  and  deter- 
mination to  work  to  put  those  plans  into 
effect. 

He  was  first  elected  Governor  in  1935 
and  assumed  office  in  January  1936  for  a 
4 -year  term.  During  his  first  adminis- 
tration he  sponsored  his  industrial  devel- 
opment plan  which  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Nation.  His  program,  known 
as  "Balance  Agriculture  with  Industry 
Act,"  authorized  communities  to  Issue 
bonds  to  build  buildings  to  house  indus- 
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tries  seeking  a  location  in  Mississippi, 
thus  providing  employment  and  payrolls 
for  its  citizens.  This  was  during  the  de- 
pression, of  course,  and  over  the  years 
hundreds  of  plants,  large  and  small,  were 
located  in  communities  all  over  Missis- 
sippi. These  towns  had  not  dreamed  of 
industrial  development  prior  to  that 
time.  This  program  is  still  in  existence 
and  only  recently  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson 
was  able  to  announce  that  the  goal  of 
Governor  White's  program  had  been 
realized  and  that  agriculture  had  indeed 
been  balanced  with  industry. 

After  the  adoption  of  Mississippi's 
BAWI  plan,  under  the  inspirational 
leadership  of  Governor  White,  many 
other  States  adopted  similar  industrial 
programs  patterned  aftei*  the  plan  he 
so  successfully  pioneered.  Governor 
White  also  implemented  jour  first  mod- 
ern highway  system. 

When  Governor  White's  first  term  ex- 
pired, he  was  not  content  to  retire  from 
public  service  nor  were  the  people  of 
Mississippi  content  to  let  him  retire. 
Under  the  Mississippi  constitution,  a 
Governor  is  not  eligible  to  serve  succeed- 
ing terms.  However,  he  continued  to 
serve  his  State  and  his  people  as  a  private 
citizen  and  later  as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  from  his  county.  His 
advice  and  counsel  to  business  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  was  invaluable. 

Again,  In  1951  the  people  of  Mississippi 
called  on  Hugh  White  to  serve  as  Gov- 
ernor. He  was  elected  Governor  again, 
12  years  after  the  end  of  his  first  tenn, 
and  gave  Mississippi  another  4  years  of 
exemplary  leadership  from  1952-56. 

During  his  second  4-year  term  as  Gov- 
ernor, our  school  system  was  vastly  im- 
proved and  completely  reorganized  with 
new  buildings  and  a  guaranteed  9-month 
school  year.  Oui*  highways  were  further 
Improved,  and  many  other  strides  taken 
to  Improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  of  our  State.  Throughout,  Gov- 
ernor White  emphasized  the  importance 
of  industrial  development  and  he  worked 
tirelessly  to  accomplish  this.  He  made 
countless  visits  to  the  industrial  centers 
of  the  Nation,  talked  with  the  business 
leaders,  and  was  highly  successful  in 
attracting  industry  to  Mississippi. 

Even  after  his  second  term  as  Gover- 
nor expired,  Hugh  White  answered  the 
call  of  his  successor  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  vice  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Board. 

Governor  White  was  a  generous  man. 
He  gave  freely  of  his  time  to  public  serv- 
ice, and  gave  strong  financial  support 
to  his  church,  college  building  programs, 
and  other  worthy  causes,  public  and 
private.  Some  of  his  most  worthy  phl- 
lanthrophies  were  never  publicly  known. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  impossible  for  me 
today  to  adequately  describe  the  life  and 
the  constnictive  public  service  of  Grov. 
Hugh  White  and  to  pay  full  tribute  to  his 
memory.  It  would  take  much  more  than 
the  time  allotted  to  me  to  even  list  his 
many  accomplishments.  I  have  often 
referred  to  Governor  White  in  both  pub- 
lic speeches  and  private  discussions, 
through  the  years,  as  the  man  who  had 


done  the  most  for  Mississippi  of  any 
person  then  living. 

Governor  White  was  a  grand  man,  one 
whose  real  accomplishments  stand  out 
as  a  vast  tower  on  the  plains. 

Hugh  Lawson  White  died  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1965,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  at  the 
age  of  84.  Early  in  life  he  had  married 
Miss  Judith  Sugg,  of  Providence,  Ky., 
who  died  in  1960.  Later  he  maiTled  Mi"s. 
Maxine  Banister,  who  survives  as  his 
widow. 

The  fine  example  of  honorable  and 
constructive  public  service  to  his  State 
and  Its  people  will  live  for  generations 
as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  life  and 
service. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  gave  him 
opportunities  of  leadership  and  were 
blessed  in  return.  They  mourn  his 
passing;  they  honor  his  memory  and  are 
grateful  for  his  achievements.  May  God 
rest  his  big  soul. 


INTERNAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, "What  is  wrong  with  the  people 
back  home?"  Thus  wrote  A2c  Albert 
Blanton  of  the  6314th  Support  Wing, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  from  the  Osan  Air  Force 
Base  in  Korea.  Like  his  comrades  in 
the  Far  East  in  general,  and  especially 
those  in  Vietnam,  Ali-man  Blanton  is 
surprised  and  hurt  by  the  actions  of 
those  few  in  the  United  States  whose 
deeds  and  whose  words  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
those  who  call  themselves  Americans 
could  be  so  mischievous,  so  misguided,  or 
so  duped  by  Communist  propaganda  that 
they  would  engage  in  demonstrations 
against  our  President « and  our  Armed 
Forces,  would  publicly  urge  our  people  to 
resist  the  call  to  their  country's  service, 
and  would  heap  abuse  on  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.  For  whether  the  draft  card 
burners,  the  demonstrators,  and  the 
organizers  of  so-called  "peace"  marches 
are  innocents  who  are  being  exploited  by 
Communists  or  Communist  fronts,  or 
whether  they  are  knowing  participants 
in  Communist  or  Communist-inspired 
front  activity,  they  are  serving — ^witting- 
ly or  unwittingly — the  Communist  grand 
design.  That  this  is  so  is  Indicated  by 
a  New  York  Times  dispatch  of  October 
20,  1965  from  Hong  Kong.  The  Times 
indicates: 

Asian  Commimists  say  tliey  are  "pro- 
foundly thankful"  for  the  series  of  demon- 
strations in  the  United  States  against  the 
American  military  effort  in  Vietnam. 

And  well  might  the  Asian  Communist 
rejoice.  For  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  be- 
gun to  turn  against  the  Vietcong.  For 
the  first  time  in  many,  many  months  the 
Communists  are  losing  ground  and  the 
Americans,  Australian,  New  Zealand,, 
South  Korean,  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  gaining  ground.  Now  when 
the  possibility  of  victory  over  the  Com- 
munists can  be  seen — even  though 
dimly — on  the  horizon,  any  suggestion 
that  Americans  will  stab  the  anti-Com- 
munist forces  in  the  back  could  be  a 


powerful  psychological  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  Comrtiimist  Vietcong.  As  the 
New  York  Times,  October  20,  1965  goes 
on  to  point  out : 

The  demonstrations  have  taken  place  at  a 
critical  psychological  juncture  for  the  Viet- 
namese Communists.  Confronted  by  the 
U.S.  military  buildup  in  South  Vietnam, 
their  propaganda  media  and  political 
cadres  have  been  given  the  task  of  pre- 
paring Vietcong  fighters  and  civilian  sup- 
porters for  a  "protracted  war." 

But  the  Asian  Communists  are  not 
alone  in  wishing  to  hinder  the  American 
system  of  government  through  internal 
war  by  propaganda  and  political  warfare. 
The  official  Soviet  news  agency,  Tass. 
on  October  10,  1965,  hailed  the  action  of 
the  Italian  Communist  Party  in  publish- 
ing a  manifesto  compilirtng  the  U.S. 
actions  in  Vietnam  with  the  Nazis  and 
told  of  a  planned  demonstration  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome  on  October  16  to  coin- 
cide with  demonstrations  elsewhere 
around  the  world.  And  the  East  German 
Communist  propaganda  apparatus  took 
note  not  only  of  the  demonstrations  in 
the  United  States  in  October  but  looked 
forward  to  the  confusion  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  plans  for  a  march  on 
Washington  on  November  27.  Said  the 
East  Berlin  radio  on  October  5,  1965: 

Within  the  framework  of  this  campaign, 
prominent  U.S.  figures  have  proclaimed 
November  27,  among  other  dates,  for  a  march 
to  Washington  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  Among 
the  initiators  are  Congressman  George 
Brown,  Writers  Arthur  Miller,  Saul  Bellow. 
Michael  Harrington,  and  John  Hersey,  as  well 
as  a  leader  of  the  Congress  for  Racial  Equal- 
ity, James  Parmer,  and  Professor  Flemming  of 
Vanderbilt  University.  Also  participating  is 
the  leader  of  the  "Women  Strike  for  Peace" 
niovement,  Dagmar  Wilson. 

From  Washington,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une reported  that  even  while  President 
Johnson  and  Senate  leaders  were  deplor- 
ing the  disgraceful  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States  over  the  weekend  of  Octo- 
ber 15  and  16,  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  November  27  march  and 
that  a  Sanford  Gottlieb  was  acting  as 
coordinator  of  the  march.  Said  the  Trib- 
une on  October  19, 1965:  . 

At  a  press  conference  here,  Gottlieb  teamed 
up  with  Representative  George  Brown,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  California,  Joseph  M.  Duffy.  Jr.. 
associate  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  and  Ruby  Dee,  a 
Negro  actress,  to  explain  the  march  as  nec- 
essary to  encourage  negotiations  and  to  stop 
the  administration  from  turning  to  brute 
force  to  end  the  war. 

The  Tribune  went  on  to  state: 

Gottlieb,  the  march  coordinator,  disclosed 
that  he  had  met  last  July  In  Algiers  and 
Paris  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  political  apparatus  of 
the  Vietcong.  The  front  claims  to  operate 
only  in  South  Vietnam  but  in  the  opinion 
of  American  officials  it  is  directed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  * 

But  the  projected  march  on  Washing- 
ton of  November  27  is  by  no  means  the 
only  project  which  aims  at  producing  a 
continuing  effect  of  protest,  of  exerting 
pressure  to  halt  the  present  American 
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effort  of  defending  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist  aggression.  The  New  York 
Times,  on  October  20,  1965,  reports  that 
an  organization  which  calls  itself  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  has — de- 
spite the  possibility  of  prosecution — re- 
peated its  determination  to  step  up  a 
program  of  resistance  to  the  Govorn- 
ment's  call  for  military  service  which 
will  go  "far  beyond  college  campuses  to 
neighborhood  and  draft  induction  cen- 
ters." The  Times  reported  that  Paul 
Booth,  the  national  secretary  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  had  said  of 
the  President  that  "Johnson  is  trigger 
happy"  and  that  Booth  predicted  that 
"the  first  places  where  a  new  master  plan 
sent  out  yesterday  to  the  orrjanization's 
83  chapters  for  ratification,  would  be  put 
into  practice  would  be  San  Francisco 
and  Ann  Arbor.  Mich."  Two  other 
s:5okesmen  for  the  organization,  Richard 
Rothstein  and  Jeff  Shero,  claimed  that 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  now 
had  8,003  to  10,000  members,  including 
at  least  300  professors. 

Whether     wittingly     or     unwittingly, 
those  who  are  taking  part  in  the  plan- 
ning, the  organization,  and  the  staging 
of  the  demonstrations,  the  marches,  and 
the   resistance   to   military   sei-vico,   are 
engaged    in    an    internal    war    in    the 
United  States.     Even  though  such  peo- 
ple represent  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
American  people,  their  militant  posture, 
their  organizational  apparatus,  and  their 
very  vocal   presentations  make  them — 
in  effect,  if  not  in  name— auxiliaries  of 
the   Communist  psychological   warfare 
effort.    How  such  internal  warfare  tech- 
niques could   give   aid   and   comfort    to 
Communist  policy  was  spelled  out  in  the 
Washington  Report  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  as  early  as  June  28,  1965. 
This  form  of  warfare  was  analyzed  by 
four  of  America's  leading  authorities  in 
the  field  of  psychological  warfare.  Prof. 
James  D.  Atkinson.  Prof.  Anthony  Bous- 
caren.  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  and  Mr. 
Anthony  Harrigan.    Theii-  analysis  is  so 
applicable  to  the  present  situation  that 
it  deserves  to  be  cited  in  extenso.    They 
indicated  that  Communist  tactics  called 
for  the  exploitation  of  pacifists  and  other 
innocent  groups,  of  infiltration  of  student 
organizations,  of  the  use  of  existing  Com- 
munist fronts,  and  of  the  organization 
of  new  front  or  fellow-traveling  groups. 
The  objective  was  to  set  up  bases  on 
college  campuses  around  the  Nation  and 
to  attempt  to  build  a  bridge  which  would 
link  the  leftwing  intelligentsia  of  some 
universities     with     the     revolutionary 
groups  now  found  or  in  process  of  orga- 
nization in  some  of  the  urban  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

And  in  a  prescient  forecast  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  analysts  Atkinson,  Bous- 
caren,  Possony.  and  Harrigan  wrote: 

The  anarcho-Communist  aUiance  Intends 
to  move  out  from  those  campuses  where  it 
Is  free  to  operate.  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS).  which  directed  the 
anti-Vietnam  protest  in  Washington  this 
April,  has  Indicated  the  next  target:  manu- 
facturing plants  which  produce  military  ma- 
terial. A  spokesman  for  SDS  declared  that 
letters  have  been  sent  to  each  chapter,  urg- 
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ing  sit-ins  at  such  factories.  Specific  targets 
i:ic!ud3  plants  which  produce  helicopters. 
jot3,  and  nonlcthal  gp.s. 

In  dealing  with  this  new  breed  of  nihilist, 
the  U.S.  Government  should  enforce  appli- 
cable laws.  For  example,  the  Committee  for 
Non-Violent  Action  has  issued  a  "declaration 
of  conscience"  which  states:  "We  encourage 
those  who  can  conscientiously  do  no  to  refuse 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces."  The  commit- 
tee also  stated:  "Wc  shall  encourage  the 
d:vc:cp:p.:nt  of  other  nonviolent  net?,  in- 
cluding acts  wiuch  invoho  civil  dlEobcdlonco, 
in  order  to  stop  the  flow  of  American  soldiers 
and  munitions  to  Vietnam."  It  would  seem 
that  such  st.itemcnts  constitute  violr.tlons 
of  the  Universal  Militr.ry  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act.  which  prohibits  advising  persons 
facing  the  draft  fiom  refusing  to  serve  their 
country.  Prosecutions  under  tViis  a:t  r.rc 
r,  r:>.  b.U  I'l::  time  is  nt  hand  when  the  Do- 
pnrtment  of  Justice  should  tal:e  action. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Amerlcnns  to 
dirmiss  the  cnmijus  anarchists  as  a  new 
species  of  crank.  Anyone  familiar  with  Rus- 
sian lilstory  knows  that  the  Communists 
reap  what  the  nihilists  and  anarchists  sow. 
There  latter  had  prepared  the  ground  In 
Rujsia  by  destroying  public  values  and  In- 
trcf'.uc:!!';;  Inwlesncss.  agitation  and  trrror. 
It  was  on  this  foundation  that  the  disciplined 
Bolsheviks  were  able  to  build  their  regime 
of  totalitarian  control.  The  rioters  of  the 
IQGO's  cannot  be  dismissed  as  being  in  the 
same  class  as  the  goldfish  Ewallowors  or  other 
pranksters  of  tlie  1920's  and  1930's. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  anarcho- 
Communisc  coalition  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  philosophy  enunciated  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Many  of  the  campus  strate- 
Rlsts  nf  the  rrvo'.urionary  coalition  in  this 
CDUntrv  h-ivc  a  h?.rd  line  outlook  and.  like 
the  ChlComs.  they  seek  the  psychological 
stimulation  cf  various  key  groups  to  more 
militant  action. 

In  tills  connection,  one  of  their  piime  ob- 
jectives seems  to  be  to  build  an  axis  from 
campus  centers  to  the  depressed  areas  of  our 
great  urban  complexes.  This  summer  un- 
doubtedly will  find  many  of  the  campus 
revolutionaries  at  work  In  extreme  leftist 
groups  in  the  Nation's  big  cities.  A  number 
of  organizations  already  have  been  created 
for  giving  support  to  those  who  take  part  In 
riots.  In  New  York,  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement,  which  follows  the  Peiplng  line, 
has  a  suborganlzatlon  In  the  Committee  to 
Defend  Resistance  to  Ghetto  Life  (CERGE). 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  has  been 
convicted  of  criminal  contempt  for  refusing 
to  testify  before  the  grand  jury  investigating 
the  Harlem  riots. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong  specialize  in  development  of  what  they 
call  "combat  hamlets" — local  centers  of  re- 
sistance to  regular  government  administra- 
tion. The  same  pattern  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing in  the  United  States:  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  form  combat  hamlets,  as  it  were, 
in  the  depressed  areas  of  big  cities.  The  aim 
is  to  neutralize  the  local  police  and  to  force 
them  to  abandon  attempts  to  maintain  law- 
ful authority  in  an  urban  area.  Indeed  the 
plan  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  to 
create  in  the  big  cities  a  network  of  inter- 
locking political  action  groups  staffed  by 
revolutionaries  trained  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. The  end  in  view  is  the  substitution  of 
a  new.  synthetic.  anarcho-Communist  polit- 
ical authority  for  the  legitimate  authority 
of  city  and  State.  Observers  v/lth  vision  and 
understanding  of  Communist  methods  in 
other  countries  grasp  the  overall  trend  of 
this  development — the  step-by-step  estab- 
lishment of  a  Communist  state  within  a  State 
inside  this  Nation.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the 
revolutionaries  seek  initial  power  bases  on 


the    campuses   and   from   these   to   build  a 
bridge  to  the  urban  centers.* 

Even  though  the  present  asitatcrs  and 
demonstrators  represent  but  a  tiny  mi- 
nority of  the  American  people,  it  v/ould 
be  foolish,  indeed,  ultimately,  it  might  be 
fatal  to  ignore  them.    They  constiiuie  a 
potential  for  miscliiefmaking,  for  hr,r- 
ns.sment  of  our  President  and  other  law- 
ful auth-'ritici  frr  l^eyond  their  numbc'S. 
Mr.  President,   following  the  recent 
protests  against  our  pol.cy  in  Vietnam, 
many  of  our  national  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  indgnant 
at  those  protests.    They  have  objeclcd 
strenuously  to  the  protects.    But  I  was 
opposed  to  demonstrations  from  tlic  be- 
ginning.    Two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
demonstrations    which    then    occurred 
were  not  in  protest  to  our  activity  in 
Vietnam,  but  they  v.erc  nevertheless  pro- 
tests  and  demonstrations  against  civil 
authority.     They  operated  under  the  in- 
iT^cucus  name  of  civil  disobedience.   All 
along  I  have  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  countenance  them.     I  believe  the  old 
common   law    which   taught   us   that  a 
criminal  act  which  followed  the  intent 
to  commit  that  act  constituted  a  crime. 
I  feel  that  the  so-called  acts  of  civil 
disobedence  were  in  reality  acts  of  crim- 
inal   disobedience.     They    were    crimes, 
and  I  think  they  should  have  been  pros- 
e  uted  as  crimes.    I  think  this  should 
have  been  done  from  the  beginning.    I 
felt  from  the  beginning  that  this  would 
plague  us  and  the  day  would  not  be  far 
off  when  any  individual  who  had  a  com- 
plaint would  take  to  the  streets  with  his 
complaint. 

I  have  always  t"kcn  pride  in  th? 
knowledge  that  this  is  a  nation  in  which 
those  who  seek  redress  for  their  wrongs 
can  have  their  wrongs  redressed;  a  na- 
tion operating  under  a  constitutional 
form  of  govenunent,  where  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  laws  have  constitu- 
tional procedures  whereby  they  can  work 
to  have  those  laws  repealed  or  amended. 
A  long  time  ago  I  spoke  out  against 
taking  the  law  into  one's  own  hands.  I 
spoke  out  against  the  sit-ins,  and  the 
wade-ins,  and  the  lie-ins  last  year  when 
we  were  debating  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  I  indicated  at  that  time  that 
I  had  received  bundles  of  letters  urging 
me  to  vote  for  the  civil  rights  bill  in 
order  that  we  might  get  the  demonstra- 
tors out  of  the  streets. 

I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
then  that  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
R'ghts  Act  would  not  get  the  demon- 
strators off  the  streets;  that  they  would 
be  back  on  the  streets.  I  saw  this  come 
to  pass  in  the  early  months  of  this  year 
when  the  demonstrators  indeed  were 
back  on  the  streets. 

When  the  so-called  voting  rights  bill 
this  year  was  being  debated,  we  heard 
the  same  cry — that  we  should  enact  the 
law  in  order  to  get  the  demonstrators 
out  of  the  streets. 

The  demonstrators  are  not  out  of  the 
streets,  and  they  will  not  be  out  of  the 
streets  next  month  or  next  year. 

» American  Security  Council.  Washington 
Report.  June  28, 1965,  pp.  3-4. 
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We  have  been  overly  tolerant  of  these 
so-called  acts  of  civil  disobedience,  and 
many  of  those  in  high  places  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  speak  out  against 
so-called  street  demonstrations — block- 
ing of  streets,  forming  of  human  lines  in 
front  of  public  places  of  business,  ex- 
horting schoolchildren  to  remain  out  of 
schools  and  participate  in  the  demon- 
strations. 

Mr.  President,  these  things  have  been 
bad  for  the  country.  We  have  sown  the 
wind  and  now  we  are  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind in  the  form  of  demonstrations 
against  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  people,  through  their 
representatives,  should  have  spoken  out 
against  the  demonstrations  when  these 
demonstrations  were  in  the  bud  2  years 

ago,  3  years  ago. 

It  was  utter  supineness  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  this  counti-y  to  stand  by 
and  watch  these  demonstrations,  and  in 
fact  encourage  them.  Now  the  chickens 
have  come  home  to  roost. 

The  demonstrations  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing and  that  we  are  going  to  see  in 
the  near  future  constitute  a  potential 
for  mischief  making,  for  harassment  of 
our  President  and  other  lawful  authori- 
ties, far  beyond  the  numbeis  of  those  who 
participate.  Whether  these  agitators 
and  demonstrators  are  malicious  or 
merely  being  exploited  by  Communists 
and  Communist  fronts,  they  should  be 
dealt  a  sharp  rebuff  by  the  American 
people.  Not  only  that;  they  should  be 
dealt  with  severely  by  the  courts  of  this 
Nation. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
American  people's  attitude  is  stiffening. 
I  see  signs  that  such  a  movement  is  al- 
ready underway.  Petitions  in  support 
of  our  American  fighting  men  are  being 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  various  colleges.  They  are  being 
circulated  at  West  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege, and  student  council  President  Glen 
Knapp  has  stated  that  he  aims  to  get 
1,800  signers — The  Washington  Evening 
Star.  October  20.  1965. 

Elsewhere  across  this  great  land  the 
true  voice  at  the  American  people  may 
yet  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  praise  God  that  people 
will  yet  arise  from  their  apathy  and  see 
clearly  those  who  would  sell  the  Amer- 
ican heritage  for  a  mess  of  propaganda 
pottage. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend very  highly  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  very  forceful  and  timely 
remarks,  in  which  he  has  analyzed  the 
problem  and  given  us  the  only  solution. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  a 
valuable  member  of  our  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  which  is  in 
close  touch  with  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  seen  many  letters  we 
have  received,  and  he  himself  personally 
has  received  letters.  He  expresses  a  fine 
sentiment,  which  our  fighting  men  richly 
deserve. 

It  is  not  only  right,  but  a  patriotic 
duty  on  our  part  to  support  these  men 
to  the  limit.  They  are  carrying  our  flag. 
They  are  representing  us  in  trouble  spots 
where  blood  Is  being  shed  and  life  being 


lost  virtually  every  hour,  certainly  every 
day. 

I  commend  him  for  his  vigilance  and 
his  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
his  splendid  summary.  I  believe  he  is 
sound  and  thorough  in  his  presentation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  deem  it  a  privilege  and  high 
honor  to  serve  on  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI. 
I  cherish  the  remarks  he  has  made  in  my 
behalf.  I  know  that  he  shares  my  con- 
cern, as  does  eveiT  other  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  as  does  every 
member  of  the  Senate  Ai-med  Services 
Committee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution <S.  Con.  Res.  49)  favoring  the 
suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10779)  to 
authorize  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge 
Corp.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Pharr,  Tex.;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Selden,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  McVicker,  Mr. 
Mailliard.  and  Mr.  Gross  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•  H.R.  7812)  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10281)  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Review  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ARMY    READINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
readiness  of  our  military  forces  continues 
to  be  a  matter  of  utmost  importance. 

While  the  current  situation  in  Viet- 
nam has  shown  some  improvement  the 
fact  remains  we  will  commit  many  more 
new  forces  and  send  much  more  equip- 
ment there  before  the  war  is  stopped  or 
even  significantly  .scaled  down. 

For  that  reason  it  is  imperative  that 
we  maintain  a  constant  and  searching 
review  of  our  military  posture  not  only 
in  Vietnam  but  in  this  counti-y  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have  men 
and  aims. 

Since  January,  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 


chairman,  has  been  making  a  special 
study  of  Anny  readiness.  We  will  con- 
tinue this  study  on  a  stepped-up  basis 
as  more  of  our  men  are  sent  to  Vietnam 
and  others  begin  accelerated  prepara- 
tion for  possible  commitment  or  call-up. 
On  June  25  of  this  year  I  reported  for 
the  subcommittee  the  progress  of  this 
study  to  the  Senate.  Again  on  July  14 
and  on  August  2,  I  commented  on  some 
of  the  more  important  points  that  had 
developed  from  our  work.  On  the  27th 
of  July,  the  subcommittee  unanimously 
adopted  a  classified  interim  repKJrt.  A 
heavily  censored  version  of  the  tran- 
script of  our  hearings  up  to  that  time 
was  released  on  September  6. 

Since  the  interim  report  was  adopted 
and  the  hearing  transcript  released,  we 
have  continued  our  inquiry.  The  staff 
has  now  visited  15  of  the  16  U.S.  Army 
divisions  and  many  of  the  other  major 
units  of  the  Army.  At  this  time,  staff 
members  are  in  Vietnam  following  up  on 
our  inquiry.  The  subcommittee  has 
taken  extensive  testimony  during  its 
hearings  and  has  had  access  to  a  mass  of 
classified  Army  documents. 

I  want  to  stress  here  that  all  of  our 
information  is  coming  from  the  Army 
itself.  We  accepted  and  used  the  readi- 
ness rating  system  established  by  the 
Army  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  We  have  not  established 
our  own  yardstick  to  measure  readiness 
but  have  only  used  the  one  the  Army 
developed.  The  purpose  of  their  readi- 
ness rating  system  was  clearly  explained 
by  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations,  on  March  3,  1965,  and 
stated: 

During  the  past  year  the  Army  has  devel- 
oped a  system  of  reporting  combat  readiness 
in  terms  of  equipment  and  other  factors 
which  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 

For  emphasis.  I  repeat  what  General 
Johnson  said  about  this  system  of  meas- 
uring combat  readiness.    He  said : 

It  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  his  descrip- 
tion : 

This  readiness  reporting  system  Is  a  major 
part  of  the  Army's  effort  to  refine  its  opera- 
tions and  to  improve  its  techniques.  This 
is  an  evaluation  of  the  balance  of  people, 
training,  equipment,  and  organization  in 
terms  of  combat  readiness  against  the  com- 
plex threats  we  face,  the  hard  facts  of  re- 
sources available,  and  the  diversity  of  effort 
expected  of  the  Army. 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  ac- 
cepted that  definition  and  made  their 
judgments  on  the  actual  conditions  of 
readiness  of  our  Army  units  on  the  re- 
ports developed  under  that  system.  I 
might  add  here,  staff  visits  to  the  units 
in  the  field,  both  before  and  after  the 
filing  of  our  report,  have  verified  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  reporting  system. 

I  recognize  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  since  1961  in  modernizing 
the  Army  and  in  increasing  the  Army 
divisions  both  In  number  and  combat 
readiness. 
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I  am  proud  of  that  development.  The 
present  Secretary  of  Defense,  his  staff, 
and  the  members  of  the  military  staff 
are  entitled  to  credit  therefor. 

However,  this  was  done  under  a  peace- 
time program  and  under  tight  peacetime 
budgetary  restrictions.  Events,  in  the 
form  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  simply 
overtook  the  program.  While  we  have 
made  some  progress  we  still  have  not 
m^t  all  of  the  requirements. 

Therefore,  it  is  no  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem to  simply  say  that  we  have  the  best 
prepared  peacetime  Army  in  our  history. 
This  is  no  longer  peacetime  and  disaster 
may  lay  around  the  corner  if  we  continue 
to  conduct  a  war  under  peacetime  policies 
and  funding.  We  must  have  forces  that 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  without  having  to  strip  equip- 
ment and  manpower  from  the  rest  of 
the  Army  units.  However,  at  this  time, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  borrow  equipment 
from  units  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where in  order  to  supply  units  now*  in  or 
going  to  Vietnam.  Further,  steps  must 
be  taken  immediately  to  procure  and 
replace  this  loaned  equipment  and  to 
meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Since  we  started  our  inquiry  and  after 
v.e  had  made  our  interim  findings,  we 
were  told  the  rating  system  beinj  used 
by  the  Army  had  no  bearini;  whatsoever 
on  the  combat  readiness  of  the  Army. 
I  think  the  generals  definition  and  de- 
scription of  the  rating  system  speaks  for 
itself  and  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  yard- 
Stick  against  which  to  actually  measure 
Army  readiness.  At  least  the  Army  says 
so. 

On  the  basis  of  this  rating  system  our 
Investigations  revealed  some  rather  seri- 
ous deficiencies.  These  facts  are  pre- 
sented in  our  cla.ssified  interim  report 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  lists  of  shortages 
presented  in  that  report  is  unchallenged 
since  they  were  extracted  from  Army  re- 
ports. The  significance  of  the  shortages 
as  they  affect  readiness  has  been  dis- 
puted. In  spite  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment denial  that  there  were  any  sig- 
nificant or  critical  shortages  of  Army 
equipment,  spare  parts,  and  so  forth,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  allocated  over  S600 
million  out  of  the  two  recent  Defense 
supplemental  appropriations  to  the  Anny 
to  buy  equipment  and  ammunition  for 
use  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Army  has 
acted  promptly  and  effectively  once  they 

have  received  the  money  and  the  au- 
thorization to  go  ahead  in  starting  pro- 
curement of  the  needed  items.  Procure- 
ment of  large  amounts  of  much-needed 
equipment,  such  as  helicopters  and  ve- 
hicles, is  now  underway.  Entire  am- 
munition production  plants  are  being 
taken  out  of  mothballs  and  put  back  into 
production.  While  the  Army  is  work- 
ing to  solve  these  problems,  and  has  made 
some  headway,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  simple  fact  is,  there  is  not  enough 
equipment  to  go  around  and  meet  the 
full  requirements  of  the  drain  of  Vietnam 
and  other  programed  requirements  else- 
where. 

The  continued  stepped-up  supplies 
must  continue  to  move. 


We  will  continue  our  inquiry  to  insure 
that  it  is  factual,  complete,  and  thor- 
ough and  so  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
can  be  kept  Informed. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  filling  the  gaps  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  continue  at 
an  even  greater  rate  effective  action  to 
bring  all  of  our  defense  forces  up  to 
the  readiness  tliey  must  have  to  meet 
their  conunitment.s  and  contingencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  and 
also  commend  the  membership  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee. The  subconmiittee  has  the 
following  membsrship:  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington!,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  1, 
the  Senator  from  V/est  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  SaltonstallI.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith!,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina    I  Mr.  Thurmond]. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  chair- 
man. 

My  fellow  membors  have  worked  hard 
and  have  given  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
and  talent  to  our  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions during  the  entire  calendar  year. 
They  are  ktiowledgeable,  and  have  long 
experience  in  the  subject  matter;  they 
exercise  discretion  and  have  sound  judg- 
ment. Further,  this  is  not  a  one-person 
committee,  or  a  chairman's  committee, 
by  any  means.  Our  actions  represent 
the  considered  judgment  of  all  members. 
We  are  not  wedded  to  unanimity,  but 
seldom  have  a  divided  vote  on  final  con- 
clusions. 

I  do  not  evaluate  my  own  work,  of 
course,  but  the  work  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  the  work  of 
the  staff  this  year  has  covered  many 
major  matters  in  our  military  depart- 
ments. The  studies  and  i-eports  on  Ai-my 
readiness  have  been  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit and  have  hastened  the  time  when 
these  deficiencies  are  being  overcome. 

Certainly  the  Congress  has  a  positive 
and  continuing  duty  and  re.sponsibility 
concerning  the  readiness  of  all  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Further,  we  arc  not  only  constitutional 
officers,  but  we  are  positively  and  ex- 
pressly charged  by  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides: 

The  Congre-ss  shall  have  power  *  •  •  to 
raise  and  support  armies  •  •  »  and  provide 
for    the   common    defense. 

As  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  Senate, 
we  expect  to  carry  out  this  mission  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  Nothing  shall 
deter  us  from  this  course. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  encouragement  given  us 
by  the  parent  body  of  which  we  are  Mem- 
bers, the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  9  o'clock 
and  56  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Russell  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  chair ) . 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  mes.sagc  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  11135'  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeuig  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  I  ask  unani- 
moxxs  consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port Will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection*  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  received  this  conference 
report.  It  was  approved  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  174  to  88. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Sugar  bill  on 
Tuesday  by  a  vote  of  69  to  16.  The  most 
important  features  of  the  House  bill  in- 
volve the  distribution  of  foreign  quotas. 
The  Senate  made  a  substantial  number 
of  changes  in  this  distribution  before  ap- 
proving the  bill. 

The  conferees  also  made  a  substantial 
number  of  changes.  Thirty-one  coun- 
tries were  involved  in  the  quota  distribu- 
tion. The  quotas  for  six  of  these  coun- 
tx'ies  were  not  at  issue  in  the  conference 
since  both  the  House  and  Senate  bill 
provided  the  same  amoimts.  The  House 
conferees  accepted  the  quotas  set  by  the 
Senate  for  four  countries.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amounts  fixed  by  the 
House  for  four  countries,  and  we  com- 
promised the  rest  of  the  quotas. 

Under  the  conference  agreement. 
Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil, 
and  Peru  are  to  be  our  largest  suppliers 
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the  House  biU.  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  under  the  conference  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Basic  quotas  and  participation  in  the  Cuban  reserve  for  foreign  countries  at  suaar 

rcqmrcmenta  level  of  9,700,000  tons 
(In  short  tons,  raw  value) 


Countries 


A.  For  countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic IIII 

I'eru 

Uruzll ■ 

71rlti<th  Wert  Indies....!"""" 

Ecuador "' 

("oloinbla — iriI""II~II""" 

Costa  Klca II""IIII"""' 

Nlcuragua I"""""™ 

Onatemala... .'..."'.'..l.l.lll" 

Venezuela H  """' 

Kl  Salvador  .  . 

Haiti "Illllllllllllliril 

Paiuuna IIIIIIII™ 

Arccnilna 'IJl 

IJritlsh  Honduras Ill""l""~" 

lioii  via i-iirr.-iiiiiiriii i" 

Honduras. I.""" 

French  West  Indlea.'.."""'."' " 


Conference 
agreement 


Subtotal. 


B. 


For  other  countries: 

Australia 

China,  Republic  3l 

India ; 

South  Africa 

Fiji  Islands 

Thailand "^Zi^^^^^l 

Mauritius ..IIII 

Swaziland ---.I""!"!!""" 

Koulheni  Khodasia I 

MalaKa»y  Krpubiic '.'.'.'. 

Ireland 

rJolciiim.. 

Turltcy ."".'.""Ill" 


348. 501 

340,925 

272.013 

340, 925 

130,000 

49,770 

36,000 

40,000 

40,000 

34.000 

17,000 

25,000 

1»,  731 

25,134 

42,000 

1(1,  (m 
4.  orA 

4,0,54 
42,  970 


Uouse  bill 


1. 827. 077 


340,925 

340, 925 

272,013 

340.925 

150,397 

50,267 

42,970 

42, 159 

38.  .511 

32,836 

30,809 

30, 403 

28.782 

25,134 

21,485 

10,864 

4,054 

4,0,54 

42,970 


Senate  bill 


1.859.483 


Subtotal. 


Total. 


102, 152 
67.431 
64.861 

48,000 

35,  489 

15,  0(¥) 

14,  985 

0, 081 

6,081 

7.492 

6.351 


162, 152 

67,293 

64,8G1 

29,593 

24,323 

19,864 

14,188 

6,081 

6,081 

6,081 


390,135 

422,  512 

272,  013 

272,  013 

122.  017 

49,770 

27,829 

34,786 

40,672 

35, 321 

2,676 

17,125 

18,  731 

14.449 

6.3,685 

4,281 

1,000 

1,000 

42,970 


1. 832, 085 


432.  923 


400.517 


2,200,000 


2,  2G0. 000 


162,152 
67, 431 
64,861 
66,584 
35,489 

"14,985 
6.0S1 
6,081 
7.492 
2.141 

i.6a5 

1.605 


436.  .507 


2,260.000 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  might  state,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senators,  that  we  have 
copies  of  the  table  here  on  the  desk,  if 
they  care  to  see  It. 

Considerable  Interest  was  expressed  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  as  to  compara- 
tive treatment  of  two  of  our  foreign  sup- 
pliers, one  of  which  employed  a  lawyer 
to  advance  their  cause  while  the  other 
did  not.  The  two  countries  are  Argen- 
tina and  Venezuela.  The  administration 
had  recommended  a  quota  for  Argentina 
Of  63,000  tons.  This  recommendation 
was  cut  to  21  000  tons  by  the  House.  The 
Argentina  quota  was  restored  to  63,000 
tons  by  the  Senate,  thus,  conforming  to 
the  administration's  recommendation. 
Because  the  House  was  adamant  in  its 
recommendation,  and  because  the  Senate 
conferees  did  not  feel  they  could  accept 
the  House  position,  the  conferees  split 
the  difference  and  fixed  the  Argentina 
quota  at  42,000  tons.  The  other  country, 
Venezuela,  would  have  had  a  quota  of 
2,600  tons  under  the  administration's 
recommendation.  Venezuela  received  a 
quota  of  more  than  30,000  tons  under  the 
House  bill 
by  some 

try's  foresight  in  hiring  a  good  lawyer  to 
advance  their  cause.  The  Senate  fixed 
the  Venezuela  quota  at  2,600  tons  con- 
forming to  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation. 

Because    the    House    conferees    were 
again  adamant  in  their  position,  and 
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because  the  Senate  conferees  believed 
that  we  needed  a  bill,  and  we  would  not 
accept  the  House  position,  we  again 
split  the  difference.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement  the  Venezuelan  quota 
is  to  be  17.000  tons.  I  can  say  categori- 
cally that  no  lobbyist  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  final  determination  of  these 
quotas  by  the  conferees. 

Another  compromise  worked  out  by 
the  conferees  dealt  with  the  amount  of 
the   Cuban   reserve.     Under   the   House     tv,o^<««^    i,  ^  .. 

bill.  44.25  percent  of  our  foreign  sugar    Tar?  of  X^riIuI?iiV^/"n'''  l""'  ^'''' 
requirements  is  reserved  for  Cuba  in  the      ^     •  Agriculture  to  allocate  acreage 


try's  quota  would  be  allocated  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  if  the  country  in- 
volved is  a  Western  Hemisphere  country 
and  it  would  be  allocated  to  non-Western 
Hemisphere  countries  If  the  country  in- 
volved Is  located  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  These  are  rules  that  were 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  but  are  sub- 
stantially similar  to  rules  which  we  had 
In  the  Senate  bill.  In  allocating  deficits, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  favor 
countries  which  agree  to  buy  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products.  He  Is  also  urged  by 
the  conferees  to  allocate  a  share  of  any 
deficit  wWch  might  occur  to  the  Domin- 
ican RepubUc.  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendments  which  require  advance  as- 
surance by  foreign  countries  that  they 
will  fill  the  quotas  authorized  by  the  bill 
for  them.  The  House  conferees  also  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendments  authoriz- 
ing quarterly  limitations  on  imports  in 
the  first  two  quarters  of  each  year.  This 
will  assure  orderly  marketing  of  sugar 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  when  the 
domestic  price  is  substantiaUy  higher 
than  the  world  price  and  will  thereby 
protect  domestic  sugar  producers  from  a 
price  decline.  The  House  conferees  also 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  relat- 
ing to  industrial  alcohol.  This  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  re- 
served 25,000  tons  to  provide  relief  from 
hardship  for  certain  small  beet  sugar 
processors. 

TTiat  was  known  in  the  Senate  as  the 
Carlson  amendment.  This  issue  was  not 
in  conflict.  The  House  bill  provided  re- 
Uef  for  certain  cane  processors  and 
growers  but  these  features  of  the  House 
bill  were  deleted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. That  was  known  as  the  Morri- 
^n  amendment.  In  conference,  the 
House  conferees  Insisted  that  hardship 
cases  in  the  cane  area,  just  as  in  the 
beet  producing  area,  should  be  dealt  with 
Under  a  compromise  worked  out  by  your 
conferees.  16.000  tons  Is  to  be  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  restrictive  •  lan- 
guage of  the  House  amendment  has  been  . 


event  she  rejoins  the  free  countries  of  the 
world.  The  Senate  bill  reserved  57.77 
percent  for  this  purpose.  The  conferees 
have  decided  to  reserve  50  percent  for 
Cuba.  This  correspondingly  means  that 
each  country's  permanent  quota  is  larg- 
er, and  that  one-half  of  the  amount 
presently  allocated  to  each  foreign  coun- 
try comes  out  of  the  Cuban  reserve. 
The  House  conferees  also  insisted  on 
their  amendment,  which  provides  a 
quota  after  1967  of  10.000  tons  for  the 
Bahamas. 


or  marketing  allotments,  as  the  case  may 
be.  to  relieve  hardships  in  his  discretion. 
One  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments in  the  House  bUl  related  to  the 
duration  of  foreign  quotas.  The  House 
bill  extended  foreign  quotas  through 
1971  just  as  it  did  domestic  quotas.  The 
Senate,  while  agreeing  to  the  6-year  pe- 
riod for  domestic  quotas,  cut  the  term  of 
foreign  quotas  down  so  that  they  would 
apply  only  in  1936  and  1957.  The  Hous3 
conferees  flatly  and  utterly  refused  to 
compromise    this    Senate    amendment. 


,    T^„.  „  .  ,  Except  for  Mexico,  this  coun- ^^..»vt    «.xiciiuuicui. 

;    J^^e^lncrea^e  was  interpreted    try  will  be  our  nearest  off-shore  supplier.     They  insisted  on  their  version  of  the  bill 
,^v,.  .i  ,5: J.'^^!yl*^  °^  ^J^J^^  ^°""-     However,  they  will  be  required  to  dem-     A  number  of  the  House  conferees  did 

onstrate  that  they  are  a  sugar-producing     advise  us  that  personally  they  preferred 
country  for  2  years  before  they  are  en-  •  preierrea 

titled  to  any  quota  whatsoever. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
growth  in  our  sugar  market  would  be 
shared  proportionately  by  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.    Deficits  in  any  coun- 


a  shorter  period,  but  the  6-year  exten- 
sion was  part  of  the  industrywide  agree- 
ment on  which  the  whole  sugar  pro- 
gram this  year  is  based. 

That  Is  the  agreement  between  the 
cane  producers,  the  beet  producers,  the 
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processors,  the  refiners,  and  everybody 
who  was  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  who  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  probably  the 
most  important  single  point  in  the  con- 
ference, and  when  the  Senate  conferees 
gave  up  and  agreed  with  the  House  on 
the  proposition,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  question  involved  the 
security  of  the  refiners  operating  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  They  felt  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  secure  knowledge 
that  they  would  have  a  firm  supply  of 
sugar  for  this  length  of  time. 

This  had  no  effect  on  the  domestic  in- 
dustry because,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  cane  sugar  from  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  these  people  refine  no 
sugar  produced  on  the  mainland,  so  their 
chief  reliance  Is  on  foreign  trade.  They 
took  the  position — with  which  I  cannot 
quarrel  too  much— that  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  assurance  of  a  con- 
tinued source  of  supply  as  are  the  do- 
mestic producers. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  believe  everyone 
who  Is  knowledgeable  on  the  problem 
would  agree  that  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  refineries,  frankly,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  sugar 
bill  at  all. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  quotas  go  up  to  1971 ; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  they  will  be  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  domestic  quota,  limitations,  and 
allocations. 

Mr.  PONG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  note  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  Mexico,  for  which 
the  administration  requested  390,135 
tons,  and  for  which  the  House  allowed 
340,975  tons  in  its  version,  but  for  which 
the  Senate  in  turn,  earlier  this  week, 
when  it  considered  the  bill,  allowed 
390,135  tons,  has  now  been  reduced  in 
conference  from  390.135  tons,  which  is 
the  administration  and  Senate  figure  to 
348.501  tons. 

The  Senator  is  aware,  of  course,  that 
there  is  an  imbalance  of  trade  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  trade  itself  is  very  much  In  favor  of 
this  country.  I  believe  to  the  extent  of 
$800  million.  Mexico  has  been  a  good 
friend  of  ours.  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems which  was  discussed — as  was  the 
problem  of  cotton — at  the  time  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  which  had  its  fifth  meet- 
ing In  La  Paz,  Baja  California,  earUer 
this  year. 

Could  the  Senator  give  the  Senate  an 
explanation  as  to  why  the  administra- 
tion figure  and  the  Senate  figure  was  re- 
duced to  the  figure  agreed  to  in  the 
conference  report? 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
try  to  do  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  able 
majority  leader. 

First,  we  had  arrived  at  a  split  figure 
of  365,000  tons  which  was  a  50-percent 
break— the  House  gave  50  percent  and 
the  Senate  gave  50  percent.  FY)r  the 
better  part  of  the  morning  we  thought 
that  that  was  the  figure  on  which  we 
would  finally  agree.    However,  several 

members  of  the  House  conferees  felt 

and  I  must  be  candid  about  this— that 
Mexico  had  not  been  as  helpful  with 
respect  to  the  Cuban  problem,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Dominican  Republic  prob- 
lem, and  with  respect  to  cooperation  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  Mexico 
might  have  been.  They  stated  that  they 
could  not  vote  and  would  not  vote  for  it, 
and  did  not  feel  they  could  explain  a 
larger  quota  for  Mexico  than  what  we 
report  here  tonight.  However.  I  per- 
sonally agree  very  much  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

They  refused  to  yield  on  this  particular 
point.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that 
there  is.  customarily,  a  deficit  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  allocation.  It  rtrns  up  to 
200,000  tons  a  year.  The  President  has 
authority,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  to  give  to  Mexico  that  amount  of 
the  deficit  which  the  President  thought 
Mexico  should  be  and  would  be  entitled 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand, then,  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
150,000  to  200,000  set-aside  tons  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  President 
it  would  be  possible  for  him,  if  he  so 
desired,  to  allocate  to  Mexico  or  any 
other  country  a  portion  of  that  set-aside, 
if  he  thought  it  was  in  the  national 
Interest?  ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  exactly. 

Mr.  MANSPIFLD.  Then  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  President  would  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  balance 
of  trade  is  concerned  with  Mexico  to  the 
South,  it  is  very  much  in  our  favor 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Obviously,  it  Is 
m  our  favor.  As  an  individual  conferee, 
let  me  say  that  I  share  the  views  now  be- 
ing expressed  so  ably  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  has  two  standing  parliamentary 
groups  which  operate  each  year.  There 
is  the  Canadian-United  States  group, 
which  meets  twice  a  year,  I  believe,  xmder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ;  and 
there  is  the  Mexican-United  States 
group,  which  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  5  years — not  quite  so  long  as  the 
Canadian  group — usually  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 

We  liave  been  endeavoring,  through 
the  Interparliamentary  groups,  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  one  an- 
other's needs  so  that  we  could  develop  a 
closer  relationship.  We  believe  that  on 
the  whole,  we  have  been  fairly  success- 
ful. Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  figures  which  the  administration  ad- 
vanced, of  390,135  tons,  and  also  the 


Senate  recommendation,  a  recommenda- 
tion which  won  approval  in  this  body,  the 
figure  being  the  same  as  that  advanced 
by  the  administration,  and  consider  mak 
ing  up  the  difference— insofar  as  it  is 
possible  in  relation  to  Mexico,  on  the 
basis  of  good  relations  and  in  the  na- 
tional interest — between  348.501  tons 
agreed  to  in  conference,  and  the  Senate 
and  administration  figures.  I  would  hope 
that  the  committee  would  see  fit  to  rec- 
ommend that,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  could  give  me  some 
assurance  that  it  could  be  accomplished 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Certainly.  I  can  speak 
only  for  myself  as  one  of  the  individual 
conferees.  I  personally  would  recom- 
mend it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield' 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  expressing  the  very  earnest 
hope  that  the  President,  in  allocating  the 
150.200  tons,  will  give  consideration  to 
Mexico,  not  only  because  Mexico  is  one 
of  our  best  customers — and  we  have  a 
balance  of  trade  amounting  to  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  as 
we  do  with  Canada— but  also  because  it 
IS  worth  something  to  the  United  States 
to  have  a  border  north  and  south  be- 
tween two  countries  where  we  do  not 
have  to  keep  large  contingents  of  troops 
all  the  time. 

If  we  were  to  add  up  the  cost  of  what 
it  would  take  to  maintain  security  with 
some  other  country  bordering  us  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  add  that  to  the 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  found  we  are  very  for- 
tunate to  have  Canada  as  a  neighbor  on 
the  north,  and  Mexico  on  the  south. 

It  may  be  that  Mexico  does  not  wish  to 
go  to  war  with  everyone,  whenever  some- 
one in  this  country  asserts  that  we 
should  go  to  war  with  them.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  using  fully  as  good  judg- 
ment as  we  are,  in  some  respects.  But 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  care  of  this  deficiency  In  the  Mex- 
ican quota. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  feel  reason- 
ably certain  that  he  will,  particularly 
when  the  administration  itself  recom- 
mended for  Mexico  390,000  tons,  where- 
as the  conference  recommends' specifi- 
cally giving  only  340,000  tons. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  whether  the  amount  avail- 
able to  the  President  for  an  additional 
allocation  will  be  sufiBcient  so  that  he  can 
make  up  the  amount  which  was  deducted 
from  the  390,000  tons. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Using  our  experi- 
ence in  the  past,  we  think  we  can  safely 
say  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  in  some 
quotas.  The  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  take  that  deficit  and  give  it  to 
whatever  counti-y  he  wishes  to  give  it  to. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  about  Mexico  reinforces  the 
suggestion  I  made  that  the  bill  should 
have  been  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
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latlons  Committee  for  consultation  and 
revision,  because  the  Senator  has  said 
that  this  sugar  bill  Is  to  be  used  to  pres- 
sure Mexico  to  conform  to  our  policies 
in  regard  to  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries.    Is  that  not  what  the  Senator  said? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senate  passed 
a  bill  and  the  House  passed  a  bill.  What 
we  are  doing  is  the  best  we  can  do.  In  the 
light  of  our  own  judgment. 

Irusofar  as  it  affects  our  foreign  policy, 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  some  conferees  thought  that  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mexico  had  not 
agreed  with  our  policy  in  Cuba,  and  I 
assume  the  Dominican  Republic,  they 
did  not  think  they  should  give  Mexico 
a  sugar  quota.  It  strikes  me  that  that  Is 
an  Irrelevant  consideration  if  this  is  a 
sugar  bill,  an  economic  bill.  If  it  is  a 
political  bill  to  use  sugar  to  pressure 
other  countries  to  conform  to  our  policies, 
it  should  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  we  should  have  a  look  at 
what  these  policies  are. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  totally 
disagree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  have  previously  so  expressed  myself. 
It  Is  a  question  of  whether  one  group  of 
Senators  looks  at  this  matter  or  another 
group  does.  Insofar  as  it  pertains  to 
foreign  policy,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
If  it  went  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  are 
about  seven  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Those  two  commit- 
tees have  joint  membership  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  committee  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  So  the  Senator 
might  say  that  the  Finance  Committee 
is  not  totally  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  it 
Is  proper  to  use  the  sugar  bill  to  try  to 
pursue  an  irrelevant  aim.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  made  this  same  argument 
with  respect  to  the  aid  bill.  He  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  aid  bill.  It  had 
a  laudable  purpose,  but  it  was  not  per- 
tinent to  that  bill. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  us  use  the  sugar  bill 
to  do  what  we  want  certain  countries  to 
do  in  the  political  field.  I  think  in  many 
cases  those  countries  are  right,  and  we 
should  listen  to  them.  We  ought  to  try 
to  persuade  them  rather  than  force  them 
to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do. 

Is  the  Bahamas  quota  included  in  the 
British  West  Indies  quota? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  it 
here. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Bahamas  will 
not  get  a  quota  until  1968,  until  they 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  sugar- 
producing  country  and  are  able  to  fill 
their  quota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  British  pos- 
session. We  have  difficulty  in  foreign 
exchange.  I  thought  one  of  the  justifi- 
cations for  awarding  sugar  quotas  was  to 
reward  those  countries  which  gave  us 
sugar  in  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  he  sometimes  goes  to  conference 


and  wants  the  House  to  agree  to  some- 
thing in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Sometimes 
he  comes  back  and  he  says  he  could  not 
get  the  House  to  agree.  We  are  in  very 
much  the  same  situation  in  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  found  himself 
on  such  occasions.  We  cannot  get  the 
House  to  accept  everything  we  want. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bahamas  do  not 
now  produce  sugar  and  do  not  have  any 
allocation.  Therefore,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  them  one  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  We  have  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
have  some  kind  of  history  of  production 
before  they  are  entitled  to  any  quota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  anyone  who  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House,  but  I  assume  the  House  con- 
ferees gave  us  some  reason  with  respect 
to  this  10,000  tons.  I  presume  they  had 
a  reason.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  they  wanted  to  do  it — while  I  did 
not  vote  for  it — was  that  the  Bahamas 
were  no  longer  technically  a  British 
possession.  They  are  an  independent 
country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  in  the 
sterling  bloc, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  are  in  the 
sterling  bloc,  but  they  are  independent, 
as  are  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  other 
areas  in  the  Caribbean.  They  are  50 
miles  from  the  United  States.  They  have 
150  military  installations  on  those 
islands,  for  which  they  charge  us  noth- 
ing. They  have  no  income.  They  have 
no  industry.  We  have  recently  passed 
a  tariff  bill  which  will  curtail  their  in- 
come. They  made  a  request  that  the 
least  that  could  be  done,  if  they  cannot 
take  care  of  their  income  through  tour- 
ists, is  to  let  them  produce  sugar.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  the  Members  of 
the  House  gave  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  the  Senator 
says  they  are  friendly,  I  do  not  see  why. 
in  view  of  Mr.  De  Gaulle's  difficult 
actions  with  regard  to  our  gold  and 
dollar  balance,  we  should  continue  to 
give  him  money  and  a  premium  for  sugar 
from  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 

It  seems  inexcusable.  I  am  thorough- 
ly in  accord  with  what  the  majority 
leader  said  about  Mexico,  but  here  is 
the  reverse  case.  Here  is  a  country 
which  does  everything  it  can  to  thwart 
us  directly,  and  makes  no  bones  about  it. 
Yet  we  have  given  that  country  a  pre- 
mium of  $3  million,  approximately. 

What  about  Venezuela? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  reply  first 
to  the  French  question.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  in  com- 
mittee made  a  very  sound  argument, 
which  has  been  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  used  to  be,  speaking 
of  the  French  West  Indies,  that  there 
was  a  quota  given  to  France  itself. 
France  itself  did  grow  and  send  sugar  to 
us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  when  the 
French  were  friendly. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     This  was  In  1964. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  recently? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  So  we  took 
that  away,  and  left  in  only  the  West 
Indies.    The  reason  for  some  of  this  is 


that  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  sugar 
it  was  the  areas  south  of  us  that  supplied 
us  sugar  at  the  price  we  were  paying, 
when  they  could  have  sold  that  sugar 
on  the  world  market  and  made  more 
money.  The  theory  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  was  to  give  the  quota  to  those 
countries  which  had  had  a  history  of 
selling  sugar  to  us  when  it  was  not  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  do  not  un  • 
derstand  is  that  it  is  only  stated  in  some 
instances.  Por  example,  in  the  case  of 
Argentina  it  is  given  to  them  and  then 
it  is  cut.  It  is  only  stated  where  it  suits 
the  purpose;  that  is,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, instead  of  what  the  House 
wanted  to  do.  They  are  very  tough  peo- 
ple.   I  do  not  believe  it  is  very  justifiable. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  the  Senator 
had  been  in  my  place  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  No;  I  have  had 
enough  of  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  could  have  told 
him  this.  He  has  been  to  meetings  with 
the  House.  He  knows  how  the  House 
conferees  act.  They  are  very  jealous  of 
their  prerogatives.  It  is  diflScult  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  about  many  of  these 
things. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  made  more 
sense  had  we  picked  out  one  specific  prin- ' 
ciple    and   struck   with    it    all   the   way 
through.    But  we  were  unable  to  do  that. 

They  agreed  with  respect  to  several 
countries,  and  then  they  said  that  the^ 
were  not  going  to  agree.  Then,  they 
would  advance  their  reasons,  some  of 
which  we  agreed  with  and  some  we  did 
not. 

That  is  what  conferences  are  for;  to 
exhaust  the  differences  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Usually,  even  m 
foreign  aid,  they  gave  reasons  for  their 
past  actions. 

I  tliink  they  attempt  to  make  a  case, 
even  though  I  do  not  agree. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate. 
But  there  was  the  Venezuelan  quota,  and 
the  Senate  had  to  take  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  took  the  Vene- 
zuelan quota  and  again  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment. 

The  best  customer  we  have  id  South 
America  is  Venezuela. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  we  are  their 
best  customer  also. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  buy  from  us 
$600  million  worth  of  goods  and  about 
$100  million  of  that  is  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  how  much  do 
we  buy  from  them? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  A  substantial 
amount — mostly  in  oil. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  they  not  have 
a  favorable  balance  with  us?  In  other 
words,  do  we  not  buy  more  from  them 
than  they  from  us;  oil  In  particular? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  suspect  that  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  buy  offshore  oil 
from  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  Uke  Mexi- 
co. The  Senator  cannot  make  a  case. 
I  do  not  see  that  we  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  them.  We  have 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  I  be- 
lieve, with  Venezuela., 
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One  last  thing.  The  hearings  which 
came  out— which  I  had  not  seen,  pre- 
sented a  picture  that  is  erroneous  and 
embarrassing  to  me,  because  I  made  a 
complaint  the  other  day  that  I  was  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  question  certain 
of  the  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  way  the  hearings  were  prepared 
is  unique  because  they  are  made  to  ap- 
pear on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings 
when  I  was  in  attendance  and  the  hear- 
ings show  \^o  was  present.  Among 
them  was  me.  Then  there  Is  inserted 
m  the  hearings  the  testimony  that  was 
handed  in  in  written  form.  It  was  made 
to  appear  as  if  it  were  verbal  testimony 
and  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  witness. 

I  maintain  that  this  is  not  the  fact 
and  It  makes  me  appear  as  if  I  had  mis- 
represented the  case.  I  was 'there  the 
first  day.  I  came  the  second  day  just 
alter  the  hearing  was  over.  , 

But  if  the  Senator  would  look  at  these 
hearings  it  would  appear  that  a  number 
of  these  representatives  came  before  the 
committee.  They  were  introduced  and 
they  said  the  usual  thing. 
On  page  242  it  is  stated  : 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  Patrick 
Claxk.  who  appears  in  behalf  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Sugar   Distribution   Association 
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Mr.  Clark  read  this  statement  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  appears  that  he 
came  there  and  delivered  it.  He  did  not 
at  all.  I  was  present  that  day.  I  think 
this  IS  a  peculiar  way  to  prepare  hear- 
ings. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  is  going  to  say. 

Both  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  get  the  committee  together  and 
say  that  we  do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing 
and  that  it  should  not  happen. 

The  Senator  will  get  one  vote  from  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  that.  I  know 
that  what  the  Senator  says  is  correct 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  never  heard  of 
this  before.  On  Friday,  the  15th,  which 
is  the  second  day,  when  they  might  have 
appeared  and  did  not,  because  I  did  not 
appear  there  until  lo  o'clock  and  the 
hearing  opened  at  9  o'clock,  it  does  not 
show  that  I  was  present. 

If  they  are  going  to  show  them  why 
was  It  not  done  on  the  day  when  I  was 
not  there,  instead  of  when  I  was  there? 

It  is  embarrassing  to  me  because  I  did 
not  question  the  witness.  People  will 
say,  "Why  did  you  not  ask  questions  of 
the  witnesses  that  were  called  before  the 
committee?" 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator. 

We  never  get  into  this  bill  until  late  in 
the  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  customary 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     We  resent  It    but 

there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  about 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  can  turn  it 
down.     We  do  not  have  to  pass  it  at  all 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Those  who  think 
we  should  turn  it  down  wiU  have  that 
privilege  in  a  moment. 


What  happened  on  that  occasion  was 
In  order  to  shorten  the  hearings'  The 
presiding  officer  suggested  to  those  peo- 
ple who  were  going  to  testify  that  they 
submit  their  statements  and  they  would 
be  incorporated  in  the  record  in  full 
That  is  the  way  they  appeared 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  should  have 
been  put  in  the  appendix 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee may  very  well  want  to  discuss  this 
practice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  there"  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote?  If  so,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  I  oppose  this.  Will  there 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  had  not  intended 
to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware       Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEr'  We 
have  not  finished  counting  the  seconds 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  with  respect  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  al- 
ready expressed  his  agreement  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  as  to  why  all  this 
fancy  language  was  put  in  the  hearings 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  lobbyists  ap- 
peared in  person. 

I  understand  the  reason  was  that  the 
lobbyists  were  all  collecting  fat  fees  from 
S40,000  to  $50,000  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  They  developed  the  slick 
tnck  of  closing  the  hearing  and  filing 
statements. 

Then,  they  wake  up  to  the  fact,  "How 
can  we  tell  our  people  that  we  pleaded 
so  hard  to  the  Finance  Committee.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  send  our  bill  in  and 
get  our  money." 

Somebody  somewhere  developed  the 
brilliant  idea  to  have  the  hearings  show 
that  they  were  being  properly  introduced 
and  congratulated,  which  enabled  them 
to  collect  fat  fees  they  were  collecting 
from  these  people  for  doing  nothing  but 
sleeping  that  morning. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  want  to 
become  involved  in  an  argument  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
agreed  to  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  did  agree  I 
would  say  that  if  possible  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  lobbies  who  represent  other 
organizations.  We  ought  to  look  into 
the  lobby  of  the  American  Banking  As- 
sociation, of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, of  the  American  Rice  Institute  of 
the  American  Chicken  Institute,  or 
whatever  the  organization  is  called 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
all  of  them. 

However,  we  should  not  decide  to  pass 
or  not  pass  a  bUl  with  respect  to  a  coun- 
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try  depending  on  whether  or  not  It  hires 
a  lobbyist. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 
what  we  were  trying  to  do,  but  they  all 
disappeared.    We  could  not  find  them 
They  never  showed  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  remember  very  well 
,  the  morning  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  alludes.  He  was 
in  the  committee  room,  and  I  showed  up 
at  about  the  same  time.  I  said.  "Where 
is  the  hearing?" 

The  hearing  had  been  called  off  It 
was  agreed  that  these  statements  should 
go  into  the  record.  That  is  not  an  un- 
common practice  in  any  committee 
That  happens  all  the  time,  largely  be- 
cause the  time  is  so  short  and  witnesses 
are  so  many,  and  if  witnesses  come  with 
30  or  40  minutes,  or  an  hour's  statement, 
the  committee  will  never  get  to  the  end 
of  the  furrow,  and  we  shall  never  get  a 
bill.  Therefore,  since  the  witnesses  were 
not  there,  the  Senator  and  I  fell  to  talk- 
ing about  pleasanter  things,  like  Federal 
judges  and  that  sort  of  thing 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  understands.  I  believe  he  is 
talking  about  Friday,  October  15 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  before  I  got  there 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  got  there  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     They  did  not  in- 
sert  the  statements  in  the  record  on  that 
day.    They  inserted  them  as  if  they  had 
been    presented    on    the    previous    day 
That  makes  it  appear  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  inquire  into  these  activities 
That  is  the  major  difference.     They  do 
not  appear  as  insertions,  in  other  words 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  reason  I  alluded 
to  It  is  that  we  know  the  difficulty  of 
getting  sugar  legislation  at  the  end  of  a 
session.    On  one  occasion,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  House  sent  us  a  bill.    We  made 
the  mistake  of  first  adopting  the  ad- 
journment resolution.     The  House  ad- 
journed, and  we  were  stuck  with  a  bill 
The  reason  I  alluded  to  what  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  is  that  I 
do  not  want  to  see  any  kind  of  disparage- 
ment cast  on  that  very  distinguished  and 
genteel   clerk   of   the   committee    Mrs 
Springer.     She  does   the  best  she   can 
under  really  difficult  circumstances     If 
It  IS  agreed  in  one  way  or  another  that 
witnesses  will  submit  their  statements, 
that  is  done.    That  has  happened  count- 
less times. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  never  seen 
statements  of  witnesses  appear  in  the 
record  as  though  the  witnesses  had  ap- 
peared in  person.  We  accept  statements 
in  all  committees,  including  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  but  they 
appear  as  statements,  not  as  oral  testi- 
mony. Certainly  that  is  not  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  conferees,  and  for  a  reason,  it  is 
not  possible  to  seat  three  persons  around 

uotis   ^"^  ^^^  ^^^"^  *^°  ^^^^  °"  ^"^^^ 

The  Senator  was  wondering  about  the 

British  West  Indies.    I  am  inclined  to 

agree   with   him.    The   Senator   spoke 

about  British  Honduras,  and  perhaps  we 
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have  no  obligation.  To  a  degree,  I  can 
agree  with  them — likewise  with  respect 
to  the  French  West  Indies. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  put  up  a  little 
protest  about  Haiti.  It  was  said,  "Oh, 
they  have  a  lifetime  dictator." 

I  said.  "So  what?  It  is  the  peasants 
in  Haiti  who  will  starve  if  they  do  not 
have  sugar  out  of  which  to  eke  a  little 
exchange  in  a  country  where  the  an- 
nual per  capita  income  is  only  $100.  If 
you  want  to  convert  a  country  to  com- 
munism, that  is  the  way  to  do  it." 

I  thought  we  could  have  done  a  little 
better  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our 
former  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  was 
also  our  Ambassador  to  the  Domimcan 
Republic,  said,  "You  had  better  raise 
your  quota,  or  you  will  have  a  Castro 
country  on  your  hands." 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  people  wholly 
to  agree  on  how  to  cut  up  a  10-million- 
ton  sugar  bowl.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, knowing  the  difficulties  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  I  believe  the 
conferees  are  to  be  commended. 

Now  I  shall  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  we 
should  start  a  sugar  bill.  Suppose  we 
add  the  processing  tax  and  then  initiate 
a  sugar  bill  in  the  Senator's  committee; 
and  the  processing  tax  can  be  added  at 
the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  Then  we 
shall  not  be  in  the  clutches  of  time  or 
of  hardheaded  House  Members,  who 
have  sat  there  resolutely  and  said,  "This 
is  it,  or  nothing." 

The  Senate  had  three  excellent  con- 
ferees around  the  table,  two  representing 
cane,  so  to  speak,  and  one  who  knows 
the  beet  sugar  industry  inside  and  out 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  BennettI. 

Three  better  Senators  could  not  have 
been  picked  out  of  the  whole  Senate 
than  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long].  If  they  could  not  do  it, 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  could.  So  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  totally 
agree  with  him. 

I  stated  to  the  Senate  during  the  de- 
bate that  the  refiners  were  more  ably 
represented  in  the  House  than  In  the 
Senate  and  this  demonstrated  it.  With- 
out the  refiners  cooperation  there  could 
be  no  sugar  bill.  Without  extending 
foreign  quotas  through  1971  there  could 
be  no  refiners  cooperation.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Senate  conferees 
were  compelled  to  yield  on  this  differ- 
ence. However.  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  if  it  developed  that  foreign  quotas 
in  the  future  fail  to  reflect  our  best  na- 
tional interest,  the  President  can  termi- 
nate any  of  them.  If  he  does  not,  tlien 
Congress  can  act  to  change  any  foreign 
quota  it  sees  fit. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  sucjar  bill,  not  because  I  favor 
all  of  its  provisions.  The  situation  is 
such  with  the  domestic  industry  that  we 
must  have  a  sugar  bill  and  it  must  be 
completed  in  tliis  session  of  the  Congress. 


There  are  such  large  inventories  of  sugar 
that  unless  we  increase  the  marketing 
quotas,  our  sugarbeet  farmers  will  face 
further  acreage  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  hearings  show- 
ing my  interrogation  of  representatives 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  when 
the  sugar  bill  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  I  think — yes. 
Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  think 
we  must  have  a  Sugar  Act,  so  far  as  the 
domestic  end  of  It  Is  concerned,  and  it  should 
be  one  for  a  reasonable  period  of  years. 

What  Is  the  price  of  the  sugar  obtained 
domestically?  " 

Mr.  ScHNXTTKER.  About  6  or  7  cents  per 
pound. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  a  fair  price  to  the 
consumers,  is  it  not — considering  our  wage 
scale  and  the  standard  of  living  and  the  cost 
of  everything  else? 

Mr.  ScHNiTTKER.  Thls  is  a  raw  sugar  price 
which  I  quoted. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  But  I  mean  what  it 
ultimately  ends  up  across  the  counter,  it  is  a 
fair  price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  About  11.6  cents  per 
pound  is  the  retail  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  compared  to  other 
prices  it  has  had  less  inflation  than  most 
any  other  article  that  the  Americans  buy;  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  This  has  been  very  stable 
over  the  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  there  Is  no 
segment  of  our  society  that  has  any  just 
complaint  that  It  is  being  overcharged  for 
domestic  sugar;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  have  not  heard  any  par- 
ticular complaints  about  the  price  of  sugar. 

Senator  Curtis.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  one  of  the  lowest  prices  of  anything  that 
people  can  buy,  compared  to  past  years.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  compared  with  a 
number  of  years  ago,  before  the  Second 
World  War,  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  world  price  is  kind  of 
an  elusive  term,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Curtis.  When  they  talk  about  the 
world  price,  that  Is  rather  an  Illusive  term. 
There  is  not  too  much  sugar  ever  moves  In 
the  world  price,  Is  there?  Is  not  most  of  the 
sugar  that  is  consumed  involved  one  way  or 
another  in  some  regulated  program  of  some 
country? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct.  None- 
theless, In  certain  markets.  New  York,  Lon- 
don, there  are  organized  sugar  markets  which 
quote  a  world  price. 

Senator  Curtis.  Tlicy  quote  a  world  price. 
But  the  volume  of  sugar  consumed  by  the 
world,  other  than  the  Communist  world, 
only  a  small  portion  of  it 

Mr.  ScHNriTKER.  Only  about  10  percent  of 
the  world  production  will  move  through  those 
markets. 

Senator  Curtis.  Based  upon  the  bill  you 
recommend,  percentagewise,  what  portion 
will  the  domestic  producers  have? 

Mr.  ScHNiTTKtR.  The  domestic  producers, 
not  IncUidlng  the  offshore  areas? 

Senator  Curtis.  State  It  both  ways,  please. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  65  percent  Includ- 
ing the  offshore  areas,  and  about  40  percent 
including  just  the  mainland  areas. 


Senator  CtJRTis.  The  40-percent  mainland 
areas — has    it   ever  been   higher  than  that? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  has  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  about  the  Increased 
consumption  due  to  the  growth  factor? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  domestic  areas  would 
not  share  in  the  growth  between  total  re- 
quirements of  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons.  But 
above  10.4,  and  below  9.7,  the  domestic  areas 
Will  share  in  the  Increase  or  the  decrease 
according  to  a  factor  of  65  percent. 

Senator    Curtis.  Sixty-five    percent? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  To  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  Is  offshore  included. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  sir? 

Senator  Curtis.  That  Includes  offshore? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Just  the  mainland  In  th's 
case. 

Senator  Curtis.  After  we  reach  10.4,  the 
mainland  will  receive  65  percent  of  the 
growth  factor? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  do  you  expect  to 
reach  10.4? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  1971. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  will  the  growth 
factor  be  after  that? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  100,000  tons  per 
year,  which  would  be  about  1  percent. 

Senator  Curtis.  100,000  tons  per  year. 
How  many  acres  of  beets  is  that? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  40,000  acres  of 
beets. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  It  all  went  to  beets? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  acres  of  cane 
does  it  take  to  make  a  hundred  thousand 
tons? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  the  same  in  the 
U.S.  mainland. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  were  the  six  fac- 
tories located,  pursuant  to  the  new  area  re- 
serve In  the  1962  act? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  One  in  New  York,  one  in 
Texas,  one  in  the  Red  River  Valley — and  I 
am  not  sure  what  State  that  is — North  Da- 
kota, I  mentioned  Maine,  New  York 

Senator  Curtis.  One  in  Maine? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  One  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Murphy.  California,  Arizona,  North 
Dakota,  Maine,  New  York,  and  Texas. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  Maine  and  New  York 
been  producing? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  New  York  will  start 
this  year,  and  Maine  will  be  ready  next  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  if  the  bill  is  enacted, 
as  you  recommend,  and  after  this  period  of 
leveling  out  of  inventory  is  over  what  beet- 
growers  will  have  to  take  an  acreage  cut? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  all  the  beet- 
growers  in  the  country  would  be  liable  to  an 
acreage  cut  in  the  event-  that  yields  per  acre 
and  consumption  combine  to  require  an 
acreage  cut. 

Senator  Curtis.  The 

Mr.  ScHNmKER.  Including  the  new  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  the 
growth  factor  is  not  enough  to  prevent  an 
acreage  cut? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No.  I  am  saying  that  in 
the  event  yields  were  to  go  up  very  rapidly, 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  growth  factor 
would  not  be  enough  to  prevent  an  acreage 
cut. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  have  not  pro- 
vided enough  growth  factor  to  take  care  of 
the  technological  advances  that  might  occur 
in  increased  production. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  not  say  that.     1    • 
only  mention  the  possibility  that  this  may  be 
the  case. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  what  you  propose 
that  we  buy  from  foreign  countries,  percen- 
tagewise, how  much  of  that  will  come  fronr 
the  Western  Hemisphere?  A  percent  of  th< 
total  foreign  purchase. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  three-quarters, 
not  counting  the  1  million  tons  from  the 
Philippines. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Would  come  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.    YCS. 

Senator  Cxjrtis.  The  table  on  page  40  of 
the  committee  print  looks  lilte  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  purchase  of  1,720,555 

I   assume   that   Is   tons — from   the  Western 
Hemisphere,  from  countries  outside,  2,260,000. 
Are  those  figures  correct? 
Mr.   SCHNITTKER.  The  ratio  is  more  like 
three-fourths  than  two-thirds. 

Senator  Curtis.  Three -fourths.  It  looks 
like  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  purchase 
more  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  The  1,720.000  tons  is  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  2  260,000  Is  total— 
with  the  difference  of  about  540,000  tons 
coming  from  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Senator  Curtis.  Since  we  have  had  a  Sugar 
Act,  and  excluding  emergercy  situa'^ions, 
when  did  we  start  buying  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  In  any  quantity,  only  in 
1961  or  1962.  Except  for  the  Plulippincs,  of 
course. 

Senator  Curtis.  Wc  did  buy  prior  to  the  act 
of  1962? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  I  believe  it  is  oorrect  that 
we  had  small  quantities  from  Formosa  and 
possibly  some  other. 

Senator  Curtis.  Small  quantities.  We  are 
buj-ing  about  500,000  tons  now — vou  are 
recommending. 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  We  would  recommend 
about  500,000  tons. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  that  has  all  come 
about  since  we  went  on  the  global  quota. 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  And  particularly  since 
the  departure  of  Cuba  from  the  U.S.  sugar 
market. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  when  Cuba  comes 
back  into  the  world  of  free  nations,  who  is 
going  to  get  that? 

Mr.  ScHNFTTicER.  Well,  tuider  the  adirinis- 
tration  bill,  when  Cuba  is  back  among  the 
free  nations,  she  could  have  57  perceat  of 
the  authorization  for  foreign  countries, 
apart.  I  believe,  from  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  Philippines.  And  this  would,  of 
course 

Senator  Curtis.  But  it  will  not  reduce  the 
domestic. 

Mr.  ScHNrrTKER.  It  would  not,  under  the 
act,  reduce  the  domestic.  It  would  fall  upon 
the  other  suppliers  who  now  get  part  of 
the  bpsic  Cuban  quota,  according  to  their 
basic  quota  under  the  proposed  act. 

Senator  Cttrtis.  It  looks  like  we  are  mak- 
ing a  permanent  guarantee,  or  launching  our 
program  to  become  permanent,  of  500,000 
tons  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
not  too  long  ago  it  was  negligible. 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yet  j-oti  state  in  your 
statement: 

"In  view  of  the  acreage  cutbacks  to  which 
long-term  growers  have  been  and  will  be 
subjected,  additional  factories  in  new  locali- 
ties are  not  advisabia  during  the  term  of  this 
extension." 

Now,  what  acreage  cutbacks  do  you  antici- 
pate, say,  in  the  l."St  4  or  5  years  of  this 
extension? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Murphy  if  he  can  respond  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Yes,  Senator.  In  1960  I  be- 
lieve there  was  900-and-some-odd  thousand 
acres  of  sugarbeets  growing.  And  In  1964 
there  was  1,450,000  acres. 

There  are  restrictions  in  eflfect  this  year. 
The  level  of  those  restrictions  is  1.375,000 
acres.  There  has  been  a  hearing  held  with 
respect  to  the  recommendations  of  growers 
for  next  year's  crop,  and  they  have  recom- 
mended a  further  small  reduction  for  1966. 
Beyond  that,  it  is  going  to  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  weather  and  the  yields.  Nobody 
cr  n  really  say  which  way  it  will  go. 
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Senator  Curtis.  It  Is  figured  so  close  that 
there  may  be  cuts  throughout  the  life  of  this 
extension? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Tliere  may  be  a  cut  in  1068. 
I  would  suspect  that  that  would  be  the  last 
cut. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  Is  from  the  much  higher 
level  that  had  been  achieved  by  1964. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  this  going  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere?  Is  that  going 
to  be  cut? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  will  not  be  cut.     In  other 

words,  the  domestic 

Senator  Curtis.  Tlie  only  way  It  will  be  cut 
is  if  Cuba  comes  back  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Tliat  is  right.  The  domestic 
aieaa  would  get  a  big  iinmediate  increase  in 
marketing  allotments,  and  then  for  a  period 
of  years  the  foreign  coimtrles  would  get 
whatever  market  incre.ise^  are  available  to 
bring  about  a  reestablishment  of  the  present 
balance  between  domestic  and  foreign 
sources. 

Senator  Curtis.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  have 
to  have  a  Sugar  Act,  and  we  have  to  have  it 
this  year,  and  it  should  be  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  years  so  the  domestic  producers, 
both  cane  and  beet,  ctu  rely  upon  it,  and 
we  can  have  order  in  the  industry. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  disagreed  with  the 
global  quota.  I  think  the  results  were  bad. 
I  think  that  it  caused  frantic  buying  all  over 
the  world,  and  a  great  many  producers  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  now  have  got- 
ten what  was  predicted  would  happen— a 
permanent  pKice  In  our  sugar  market  at  a 
time  that  we  are  still  beset  with  a  multitude 
of  agricultural  problems.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ScHNrriKER.  Well,  we  are  certainly  be- 
set with  many  agricultural  problems.  But 
at  the  same  time  U.S.  producers  would  have 
the  biggest  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
that  they  ever  had,  even  though  the  boet 
acreage  would  be  somewhat  smaller. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  of  course,  we  are 
not  talking  about  Eomething  that  they 
should  not  have,  are  we? 

Mr.  ScHNTTiKEii.  lio,  we  are  not.  We  are 
talking,  I  think,  of  a  sugar  supply  situation 
v,here  we  produce  enough  In  the  right  areas 
at  home  so  that  we  can  have  a  stable  supply, 
and  where  we  have  a  diversified  and  assured 
group  of  foreign  suppliers. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  anticipate  that 
these  new  areas  will  be  successful? 

Mr.   SCHNITTKER.  I  think   we   have   every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  picked 
carefully,  and  that  they  will  be  successful. 
Senator  Curtis.  Reliable  companies  are  In- 
volved? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  Reliable  companies,  and 
a  great  deal  of  pilot  study  and  research  going 
into  the  character  of  the  sugarbeets  grown 
in  the  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  bring  such  ex- 
pansion to  a  close. 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  It  is,  and  it  is  made  nec- 
essary. 
Senator  Curtis.  Why? 
Mr.  ScHNn-TKER.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  simply  inconsistent  to  cut  back  sugar 
crowers  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado  and  North 
Dakota,  at  the  same  time  we  are  authorizing 

new  plants 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 
I  am  not  cf.ggesting  you  take  away  from  one 
group  of  domestic  people  and  give  it  to  an- 
other one.  Not  in  the  leo.«t.  My  primary 
obligation  is  to  the  people  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness now,  that  they  not  be  destroyed,  and 
not  give  It  to  somebody  else. 

But  you  have  developed  here  the  last  4 
years,  and  you  are  recommending  a  program 
of  going  clear  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  very  substantial  amounts  of  sugar, 
and  taking  a  position,  as  announced  In  your 
paper  here,  oopoEcd  to  any  part  of  domer.tlc 
agriculture  sharing  this. 


Mr.  ScHNrrtKER.  Well,  I  would  argue  that 
domestic  agriculture  has  shared  in  this  by 
virtue  of  the  expansion  in  sugar  acreage  In 
this  country  over  the  past  few  years  when 
there  were  no  restrictions.  But  we  have 
struck  a  balance  here  between 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  decided  that  bal- 
ance? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  Thc  administration  in 
recommending  a  bill  has  urged  the  Congress 
to  consider  enacting  certain  balances  laid 
out  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  has  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
senting the  American  farmers — do  they  fully 
agree  with  this,  with  this  big  purchase  of 
sugar  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  Scjinittker.  Wc  are  fully  agieed  with 
it.  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  are  fully  agreed 
with  the  statement  that  the  long-term 
growers  will  be  subjected  to  further  cuts, 
and  that  new  localities  are  out. 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  I  bclIeve 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  what  you  said  in 
here. 

Mr.  ScHNrrTKER.  There  is  the  prospect  that 
old  areas  may  continue  to  be  subject  to  acre- 
.Tge  cuts,  and  we  recommend  that  no  new 
areas  be  brought  in. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  there  any  dollar  short- 
cge  among  American  farmers? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  Wcll,  there  is  a  dollar 
shortage  among  American  farmers,  as  every- 
where else.  But  they  have  a  billion  dollars 
more  net  income  this  year  than  last  year, 
and  $2  billion  more  than  5  years  ago.  So  the 
dollar  shortage  Is  improving. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  Is  counting  direct 
Government  payments. 

Mr.  Sciinittkeu.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  It  is  a  little  less  than 
It  used  to  bs  la  the  marketplace;  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  ScHNiTTKEn.  I  think 

Senator  Curtis.  In  1964,  it  was  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  less  that 
the  American  farmers  derived  In  the  m.irkct- 
place  than,  say,  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  The  value  of  farm  prxl- 
ucts  marketed— I  think  that  is  correct. 
Senator  Cxtrtis.  Tliat  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that 
part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  foreign 
allocations  for  the  purchase  of  sugar  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  approve 
at  all  of  the  type  of  lobbying  that  has 
taken  place,  nor  do  I  approve  of  tliat 
part  of  the  bill.  I  am  supporting  the 
bill  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  do- 
mestic industry. 

The  reason  why  I  supported  a  5 -year 
extension  of  the  domestic  part  of  our 
sugar  program  and  only  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  foreign  part  of  our  sugar 
bill  was  so  that  we  could  soon  hold  hear- 
ings and  take  another  look  at  the  for- 
eign part.  It  was  my  hope  tliat  at  that 
time  we  could  further  increase  the  do- 
mestic allocations  so  that  new  areas 
could  raise  sugarbeets;  so  that  present 
sugarbeet  growers  could  increase  their 
acreages  instead  of  having  their  acre- 
ages cut;  and  so  that  more  new  sugar- 
beet  factories  could  be  built. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  They  were 
faced  with  a  difficult  situation,  with  very 
tough  bargainers  on  the  other  side,  and 
with  the  guillotine  of  time  working 
against  them  constantly.  So  what  I 
shall  say  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of 
them. 
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But  I  would  not  like  to  have  the  bill 
passed  without  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
present  to  consider  the  real  weaknesses 
in  the  v/hole  program.  Granted  that  we 
have  the  present  program  or  the  lack  of 
a  program  in  dealing  with  sugar,  it  is 
inevitable  that  these  weaknesses  should 
develop.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
tried  to  make  a  complete  record  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  the  facts  are  not 
clearly  known  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  certainly  not  by  the  coun- 
try. 

Basically  what  has  happened  has  been 
that  over  the  years — and  this  goes  back 
to  the  befiinning  of  the  century — we 
have  drawn  into  production  in  this 
country  high-cost  and  high-priced  cane 
and  high-cost  and  high-priced  beet 
sugar,  and  have  kept  out  low-cost,  low- 
priced  Caribbean  sugar.  This  was  done, 
first,  by  tariffs;  then  in  the  Jones-Cos- 
tigan  Act  of  1935  it  was  done  by  quotas. 

A  solution  was  reached  for  a  time  that 
approximately  half  was  produced  in  this 
country  from  cane  and  beet  sugar,  and 
half  imported.  But  the  practice  was 
followed  of  paying  for  imported  sugar 
the  same  price  as  the  high-priced,  high- 
cost  domestic  susar,  thereby  giving  big 
bonuses  to  the  sugar  producers  in  the 
Caribbean,  notably  in  Cuba.  We  went 
into  that  matter  once,  and  it  looked  as 
though  we  were  paying  to  Cuban  sugar 
producers  something  like  $30  or  $40  a 
ton  more  than  they  could  realize  in  the 
open  world  market.  It  is  true  that  from 
three-eighths  to  about  two-fifths  of  the 
sugar  in  Cuba  at  that  time  was  produced 
by  American  companies,  but  the  remain- 
der was  not  produced  by  American  com- 
panies, and  we  therefore  paid  to  Cuba  a 
big  bonus.  Castro  was  therefore  wrong 
when  he  charged  that  we  had  exploited 
Cuba  from  the  standpoint  of  sugar.  We 
were  not  exploiting  Cuba;  we  were  giv- 
ing Cuba  a  big  bonus  over  the  world  price 
that  she  could  obtain  elsewhere. 

Then  Castro  declared  his  hostility  to 
the  United  States,  and  we  distributed  the 
Cuban  bonus  partly  to  domestic  produc- 
ers, partly  to  foreign  producers  inside  the 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  partly  to 
those  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and  it  has  been  a  rich  plum  to  the  for- 
eign producers.  The  present  facts  with 
respect  to  the  prices  of  sugar,  which  I 
have  sought  to  place  in  the  Record  from 
time  to  time,  clearly  indicate  this.  Let 
me  repeat  them. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York 
is  6.85  cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  Caribbean  is  2.1  cents  a 
pound.  To  deliver  that  sugar  to  New 
York  will  require  shipping  and  insurance 
costs  of  about  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and 
a  tariff  cost  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

This  would  make  a  total  transporta- 
tion and  tariff  cost  of  approximately  1.1 
cents  a  pound,  Caribbean  sugar  can  be 
delivered  in  New  York  for  3.2  cents  a 
pound,  or  perhaps  for  3.25  cents  a  pound. 

Therefore,  a  bonus  of  3.6  cents  a  pound 
is  paid  on  that  sugar.  That  amounts  to 
$72  a  ton. 

On  the  basis  of  an  import  of  approxi- 
mately 2'/i  million  tons  of  sugar,  based 
on  the  world  price,  we  are  paying  a 
bonus  of  approximately  $170  million  a 


year  to  producers  of  sugar  outside  this 
country. 

Even  if  we  reject  2.1  cents  a  pound  as 
being  unduly  low,  and  take,  as  I  have 
suggested,  a  15-year  moving  average 
world  price  of  sugar  of  4.2  cents,  that, 
with  the  transportation  and  tariff  costs 
of  1.1  cents  would  give  us  a  price  In  New 
York  on  Caribbean  sugar  of  5.3  cents,  or 
approximately  1.5  cents  a  pound  less  than 
the  domestic  price  which  is  being  paid 
or  $30  a  ton. 

On  the  basis  of  21/4  million  tons,  this 
would  amount  to  $67,5  million.  That  is 
the  enormous  bonus  to  rich  foreigners 
inherent  in  the  bill.  It  gives  rise  to  bad 
economic  effects  and  bad  political  effects. 

On  the  economic  side,  it  is  resulting  in 
a  gouging  of  the  American  consumer. 
It  is  the  poor  people  of  the  country  who 
largely  use  sugar  in  their  coffee,  in  their 
tea,  in  their  cheap  candies,  and  in  the 
cakes  and  cookies  which  they  eat. 

This  is  a  tax  on  low-income  Americans 
for  the  benefit  of  well-to-do  foreigners. 
It  is  indeed  a  tax  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  wealthy  foreigners.  It  is  a  share- 
the-wealth  program  in  reverse — from  the 
poor  here  to  the  well-to-do  there. 

It  is  this  practice  which  the  American 
Con.c;re.'^s  year  after  year  cemented  and 
to  which  it  has  given  its  approval,  I 
believe  that  the  system  is  wrong  and  that 
ultimately  we  shall  have  to  revise  it. 

Gi-eat  Britain  has  got  itself  into  much 
the  same  mess,  and  I  think  it  will  have 
to  make  a  change. 

The  world  has  plunged  itself  into  this 
extraordinary  series  of  mistakes  on 
sugar.  Thc  American  Congress  seems 
doomed  to  perpetuate  this  practice. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  deal  with 
the  domestic  situation  this  year,  which 
is  probably  impossible  to  change  politi- 
cally at  the  moment,  and  that  we  could 
therefore  pass  the  quotas  for  the  domes- 
tic production,  including,  of  course, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  the  distribution  between  cane  and 
beet,  but  that  we  could  leave  the  foreign 
allocation  to  the  future. 

That  was  voted  down  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  Then,  our  effort  to  have  a 
2-year  instead  of  a  full  5-year  extension 
for  foreign  distribution  was  given  up  by 
our  conferees,  in  the  face  of  opposition,  I 
am  certain.  We  are  saddled  with  a 
5 -year  program,  and  the  payment  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
bonuses  to  the  foreign  producers. 

I  notice  that  what  I  am  saying  is 
rapidly  depopulating  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  no  complaint  about  that  except  that 
I  believe  Senators  should  take  seriously 
to  heart  what  we  are  involved  in. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  an  11th  hour 
and  59th  minute  repentance,  which 
sometimes  happens  in  life.  I  hope  it 
may  occur  now,  although  it  is  improbable. 

What  are  the  bad  effects  of  this? 
There  are  certainly  bad  economic  effects, 
as  I  have  indicated.  There  are  extremely 
bad  political  effects.  These  countries 
are  naturally  anxious  to  get  In  on  the 
excess  and  highly  subsidized  payments. 
They  want  to  get  as  large  a  quota  as 
possible.  They  hire  lobbyists,  or  people 
whom  they  believe  to  have  influence. 

It  Is  financially  worth  while  to  these 
coimtrles  to  get  as  big  a  quota  as  pos- 


sible. Therefore,  their  influence  reaches 
into  the  deliberations  of  Congress  and 
into  the  fixing  of  quotas.  The  results 
are  not  good  for  the  reputation  of  Con- 
gress or  for  the  level  of  congressional 
decision. 

There  is  also  the  very  interesting 
point  that,  if  the  quota  of  any  country 
is  cut,  or  if  it  does  not  get  the  quota  to 
which  it  thinks  it  is  entitled,  that  coun- 
try immediately  threatens  the  United 
States  and  declares  that  it  is  a  reason  for 
bad  international  relations.  This  is 
true  even  though  many  of  us  have 
pointed  out  time  and  again  that  they 
have  no  inherent  right  to  such  quotas. 

I  noticed,  I  believe  it  was  yesterday, 
that  the  Colombian  Parliament  issued 
a  veiy  bitter  statement  against  us  be- 
cause its  quota  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Senate  from  the  House  figure. 

We  are  going  to  have  more  of  this  in 
the  days  to  come.  Each  country  will 
question  the  quota  that  it  has  received 
and  will  treat  its  maximum  as  a  right 
and  not  as  a  gratuity. 

We  were  able  a  few  years  back  in  the 
Finance  Committee  to  get  the  State  De- 
partment to  promise  that  it  would  notify 
the  various  countries  that  these  quotas 
were  not  rights,  but  they  were  given  at 
the  will  of  Congress  and  could  be  discon- 
tinued at  the  will  of  Congress,  and  that 
countries  should  not  regard  them  as  be- 
ing permanently  their  possession. 

The  representative  of  the  State  De- 
part informed  us  that  that  warning  has 
been  automatically  given,  but  it  has  had 
no  effect.  The  countries  treat  these 
quotas  as  a  right  and  criticize  the  United 
States  if  there  is  the  slightest  reduction 
from  the  claims  which  they  make.  In- 
stead of  improving  international  rela- 
tions, it  worsens  them.  Whereas,  if  we 
were  to  buy  the  sugar  on  the  open 
market,  the  purchases  would  be  imper- 
sonal. The  temptation  to  corruption 
would  be  reduced,  and  international  fric- 
tion would  be  much  less. 

While  I  speak  about  the  international 
market,  let  me  correct  a  statement  made 
by  my  good  friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  In  the 
debate  earlier  in  the  week,  he  ftnplied 
that  the  international  market  really 
covered  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
world's  production  of  sugar.  That,  in  a 
sense,  is  true.  However,  included  in  the 
world's  production  of  sugar  was  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  in  the  various 
countries  which  is  highly  protected  by 
tariffs,  and  which  does  not  enter  into 
the  international  trade.  Only  some  17 
million  tons,  of  the  total  of  the  world's 
production  does  enter  into  the  inter- 
national trade.  Six  million  tons  are  in 
the  so-called  free  market.  The  remain- 
ing 11  million  tons  constitute  a  colonial 
empire  relationship  of  sugar,  notably 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
world's  production  of  sugar  which  is 
traded  internationally  is  in  the  open 
market.  I  can  say  that  there  are  strong 
elements  inside  the  British  Government 
and  within  the  population  of  Great  Brit- 
ain which  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  the 
high  price  of  sugar  which  they  are  pay- 
ing and  would  like  to  reestablish  a  wider 
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world  market,  if  they  could  get  us  to  co- 
operate with  them  and  increase  the  ton- 
nage which  would  be  open  to  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  for  the 
liighly  subsidized  international  program 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  the 
situation  with  respect  to  Castro  makes 
the  matter  worse. 

Castro  is  in  power  temporarily.  We 
hope  that  he  will  be  overthrown  by  do- 
mestic revolution,  or  the  outraged  public 
opinion  of  his  country  or  of  the  world. 
However,  what  will  happen  if  Castro  is 
overthrown  and  if  we  have  the  demo- 
cratic Cuba  which  we  hope  for? 

Immediately  the  quotas  of  all  these 
countries  will  be  automatically  reduced, 
so  that  they  will  lose  financially  if  Castro 
is  overthrown.  Therefore,  it  is  to  their 
economic  advantage  to  see  that  Castro 
is  kept  in  power,  and  by  continuing  this 
quota  system.  Congress  is  really— al- 
though it  does  not  intend  to  do  so — 
making  it  possible  for  Castro  to  last 
longer. 

So  we  might  as  well  know  what  we  are 
doing.  I  suppose  Senators  and  the  lead- 
ex-sixip  of  both  parties  are  resolved  to 
pass  this  measure.  I  do  net  think,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  do  so  until  the 
American  public  knows  something  of 
what  is  involved 

I  v.-onder  if  it  would  not  be  better  if 
we  had  a  quorum  call,  so  that  a  larger 
group  of  Senators  could  listen  to  the 
debate  and  become  more  fully  aware  of 
what  the  issues  are.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  would  be  highly  beneficial 
for  a  more  accm-ate  discussion  of  the 
matter,  and  would  lead  to  much  wiser 
conclusions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no,  please  do 
not  do  it.  There  is  a  reason,  believe 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liam.entary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  parUa- 
mentary  situation?  Are  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  to  be 
suspended,  or  did  I  hear  an  objection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
were  suspended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  I  heard  an 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  an  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  was  it  possible 
for  the  Chair  not  to  hear  the  objection, 
and  for  me  to  hear  the  objection?  I  cer- 
tainly heard  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
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raise  an  objection  to  my  request  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quonmi 
caU  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  repeated  the  question  twice.  The 
second  time  he  heard  no  objection  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Could  not  his  reply 
the  first  time  coimt?  Does  a  man  have 
to  swear  twice?  Is  not  the  statement 
given  once  to  be  beUeved,  from  so  honor- 
able and  strong-minded  a  gentleman  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Has  there  been  any  busi- 
ness since  the  last  call  of  a  quoi-um?  Is 
a  quorum  call  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  the  process  of  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  38. 
nays  11.  as  follows: 

[No.  302  Leg.] 
YEAS — 38 

Aiken  Holland  Murphy 

AUott  Hruska  Randolph 

Bennett  Inouye  Rxissell,  S.C. 

Bible  Jackson  Scott 

Brewster  Jordan,  N.C.  Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Kuchel  Smith 

Cannon  Lausche  Stennls 

Curtis  Long.  La.  Thurmond 

Dlrbsen  Mansfield  Tower 

Dodd  McGee  Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Fong  Montoya  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden  Mundt 

NAYS— 11 

Proxmlre 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


Bartlett 
Cotton 
Douglas 
FvUbright 


Mclntyre 
McNamara 
Pell 
Prouty 

NOT  VOTING — 51 

Anderson  Harris  Morse 

Bass  Hart  Morton 

Bayh  Hartke  Moss 

Boggs  Hickcnloopcr  Muskle 

Burdick  Hill  Nelson 

Byrd,  Va.  JavitB  Neuberger 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idaho  Pastore 

Case  Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Church  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Riblcoff 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Robertson 

Cooper  Magnuson  Russell,  Ga. 

Dominlck  McCarthy  Saltonstall 

Eastland  McClellan  Simpson 

Ellender  McQovern  Sparkman 

Ervin  Miller  Symington 

Gore  Mondale  Talmadge 

Gruening  Monroney  Tydings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum did  not  participate  in  the  vote.  The 
Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd   of  West   Virginia  In   the   chair). 


The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  At- 
taches who  do  not  have  business  in  the 
Chamber  will  please  leave  the  Chamber 
The  Chair  will  ask  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  inquire  of  the  attaches  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  to  ascertain  if  they  have  busi- 
ness here;  and  if  they  do  not  have  busi- 
ness, the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed 
to  ask  them  to  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches 
will  take  seats  or  leave  the  Chamber. 
The  clerk  will  not  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll  until  attaches  who  are  standing  have 
taken  seats  or  have  left  the  Chamber. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  303  Leg.] 
Aiken  Inouye  Pell 

Allott  Jackson  Prouty 

Bartlett  Jord.in,  N.C.        Pro.xmire 

Bennett  Jordan,  Idaho     Randolph 

Bible  Kuchel  Riblcoff 

Brewster  Lausche  RuF.sell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Long.  La.  Scott 

Ciuinon  Mansflrld  Smathers 

Cotton  McCarthy  Smith 

Curtis  McGee  Stennls 

Dirksen  McIntjTc  Symington 

Dougl.-is  McNaniara  Thurmond 

Fannin  Motcaif  Tower 

Fong  Mondale  Williams,  N.J 

Full.rlsht  Montoya  WilUams,  Del. 

Hnyden  Morse  Yarborough 

Holland  Mundt  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hruska  Murphy  Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the   Senator  from   Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenntoy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the    Senator    from    Washington     [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.    McClellan],    the    Senator    from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland   [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin],   the    Senator    from    Alaska    [Mr. 
Gruening],   the   Senator  from   Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.  the 
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Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Bass]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicKl,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  and  ♦ihe  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mill»-r] 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLooPERl,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicKl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  v.'ould  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 10 


[No.  304  Leg.] 

YEAS — 41 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Allott 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Riblcoff 

Bible 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell.  S.C. 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Byrd.  W. 

Va.        Lausche 

Smathers 

Cp.nnon 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

C\irtl8 

ManpQeld 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

MrGee 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hrui^ka 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del 

Cotton 

PeU 

Young,  Ohio 

Douglas 

Prouty 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 49 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morton 

Bass 

Gruening 

Moes 

Bayh 

Harris 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hart 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Hill 

Pearson 

Case 

Javits 

Robertson 

Chiu-ch 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Russell,  Ga. 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dominlck 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Ervin 

Miller 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconside^  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

The  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
788)  establishing  that  the  2d  regu- 
lar session  of  the  89th  Congress  convene 
at  noon  on  Monday,  January  10,  1966,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  527.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  that  when  the  two  Houses  ad- 
journ on  Friday,  October  22,  1965,  they  stand 
adjourned  sine  die:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  528.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  authorization  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
President  of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  309) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  to  the  Congress  describes  a 
6-month  period  of  impressive  accom- 
plishment by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  this  report 
describes  America  on  the  move. 

The  story  of  man's  advancement 
through  the  ages  is  the  story  of  man's 
victory  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
health  and  comfort  he  enjoys,  the  leisure 
he  possesses,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
food  he  eats  are  all  the  result  of  his  un- 
ending determination  to  probe  the  secrets 
of  the  world  around  him. 

In  1958.  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce the  legislation  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. I  stated  then:  "I  confidently 
believe  that  the  developments  of  the 
space  age  will  bring  the  beginning  of  the 
longest  and  greatest  boom  of  abundance 
and  prosperity  in  the  history  of  man." 

Time  is  bearing  out  that  belief. 

And  so  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
this  report  to  Congress.  It  chronicles 
a  great  and  exciting  period  of  accom- 
plishment and  foreshadows  an  even 
greater  one.  Ih  commending  this  rec- 
ord. I  also  commend  the  men  principally 
responsible  for  making  it  possible.  Dr. 
James  Webb  and  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden  have 
guided  and  directed  our  Nation's  space 
program  for  nearly  5  years — and  they 
have  a  grateful  Nation  in  their  debt. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  October  22,  1965. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted:   

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  f /om  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
today.  October  22.  1965,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
medical  library  services  and  lacilltlcs;   and 

B.  2084.  An  act  to  provide  for  scenic  devel- 
opment and  road  beautlflcatlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems. 


REPORT  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FI- 
NANCE AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cun'ency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Housing  Act  of  1954  directs  that 
I  transmit  to  Congress  the  amiual  report 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy, covering  activities  for  calendar  year 
1964. 

This  report  confirms  the  wisdom  of  15 
Congresses  and  5  administrations  going 
back  to  1934.  The  great  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  first  pleaded  with  the  Congress 
to  approve  housing  measures  for  the  good 
of  all  Americans. 

Consider  what  has  been  done  for 
America  by  the  U.S.  Goverimient's  hous- 
ing programs: 

$100  billion  of  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance loans  has  been  written,  covering 
more  than  7  million  homes  and  more 
than  1  million  rental  units. 
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700.000  public  housing  vmits  have  been 
constructed  since  the  start  of  that  pro- 
gram in  1937.  Two  million  people  are 
living  in  those  units  in  more  than  2,000 
communities. 

More  than  6CC.0C0  collcrrc  students  are 
livi'ig  in  dormitories  made  possible  by 
Go  ernm.ent  loans. 

$:-.3  billion  has  been  made  available 
for  ui-ban  renewal. 

4,500  comm".ni*^i<=« — mostly  small 
towns — have  received  urban  planning 
assistance. 

$300  million  of  Grovernment  credit  has 
gone  into  smalltown  water  and  sewer 
facilities. 

These  programs  were  not  easily  begun. 
Cries  of  "socialism"  and  "waste"  sur- 
rounded them  at  their  birth.  False 
propaganda  and  misrepresentation  were 
used  to  discredit  those  who  were  to  ad- 
minister them.  Cynicism  and  self-inter- 
est preyed  on  fear  of  the  new  and  the 
imaginative. 

But  without  these  programs  we  would 
never  have  been  able  to  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  blight,  disease,  and  ugliness 
that  thirty  years  ago  afiflicted  one-third 
of  a  nation.  Without  them  the  task  of 
building  a  clean  and  safe  America  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Today  our  people  accept  these  pro- 
grams. Private  enterprise  and  public 
well-being  depend  on  them.  We  know 
now  that  these  programs — and  new  ap- 
proaches demanded  by  logic  and  vision — 
are  needed  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
confront  us  as  hour  by  hour  we  become  a 
more  urban  nation. 

In  1965  I  requested  authority  for  a  new 
means  of  housing  low-income  families. 
We  proposed  to  encourage  private  orga- 
nizations to  build  thousands  of-  new 
apartments  and  houses  for  poor  people 
who  could  not  afford  safe  or  decent  hous- 
ing. We  proposed  to  help  these  private 
builders  provide  housing  for  the  elderly, 
the  poor,  and  the  handicapped,  so  that 
they  might  live  with  safety  and  dignity. 
Congress  accepted  this  proposal. 
Yet  when  the  time  came  to  provide  the 
funds  for  this  program,  the  old  voices 
of  doubt  and  misunderstanding  were 
raised  once  more.  Allegations  were  made 
that  had  no  basis  in  fact.  Insinuations 
were  raised  that  obscured  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

For  the  time  being,  those  voices  have 
prevailed.  No  program  fimds  were 
granted. 

The  national  interest  demands  that 
the  matter  not  stop  there.  Thousands  of 
American  families  need  this  housing 
now — today.  Thousands  of  poor  chil- 
dren who  should  grow  up  in  a  world  of 
safety  and  decency  and  promise  are  being 
treated  with  indifference  by  an  aflSuent 
nation. 

Next  January  I  shall  once  more  a-sk 
f-^r  the. initial  $30  million  necessary  to 
make  bricks  and  mortar  out  of  a  promise. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
c-.t  through  the  propaganda  of  fear  and 
mistrust  to  provide  shelter  for  the  fami- 
lies who  need  it  now — today.  We  who 
h  .ve  raised  up  hopes  have  a  duty  to  bring 
them  to  tangible  reality. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  22,  1965. 


October  22,  1965 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affi.xed  his  signature  to  the 
f ollOiv Iiig  Ciiiolled  bills : 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
be)la  Samuelll; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Auiiiinistrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
to  make  title  HI  thereof  directly  applicable 
to  procurement  of  property  and  services  by 
executive  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2118.  An  act  to  amend  sectionB  9  and  37 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  subsection  O 
of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920; 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law; 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act; 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended;  and 

H.R.  11588.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL   EXECUTIVE    COM- 
MUNICATIONS, ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were     referred     as  indi- 
cated : 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Place  on  a  Self- 

SuppoHTiNC    Basis    the    Special    Benefit 

Portion  op  Certain  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  acts  relating  to  the  Inspec- 
tion, classification,  certification,  testing,  and 
identification  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain; 
and  the  examination  of  warehouses  licensed 
under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act;  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Collection    and    Deposit    of    Certain    Fees 
AND  Charges  for  Inspection  and  Services 
Under  Laws  Relating  to  Federal  Inspec- 
tion OP  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  collection  and  deposit  of 
fees  and  charges  for  inspection  and  services 
under  laws  relating  to  Federal  Inspection  of 
poultry    and    poultry    products,    meat    and 
meat-food   products,   humane   slaughter   of 
animals,  and  for  other  purposes    (with  ac- 
companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  (Rept.  No. 
938). 


ADDITIONAL  EXECUTIVE   REPORTS 
OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  additional  executive  re- 
ports of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Frederic  H.  Kellogg,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion. 

Py  Mr.  HTLL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

William  D.  BechlU,  of  California,  to  be 
Commissioner  on  Aging. 

By  Mr.  MONRONETy,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Seven  postmaster  nominations. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Philip  H.  Trezlse,  of  Michigan,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  2726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo  Gl- 
glio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  2727.  A   bill    to   provide   lor   the   relief 
of  certain  refugees  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  2728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Isldro 
Rodriquez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  hlmfielf  and 
Mr.  McIntyre)  : 

S.  2729.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   BARTLETT    (by   request)  : 

S.  2730.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6409(b)  (1) 
Of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
lates to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office   and  ClvU   Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New   Jersey: 

S.  2731.  A  bill  providing  for  fuller  dls- 
clostue  of  corporate  equity  ownership  of 
securities  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
APPOINTMENT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY     THE     PRESIDENT    CON- 
CERNING    THE     PROPOSED     AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  160)  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  notify  the  President  concerning 
the  proposed  adjournment  of  the  session, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


October  22,  1965 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
APPOINTMENTS  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  161)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  make  certain  ap- 
pointments after  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  session,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appeal's  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

TENDERING   THE  THANKS   OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  162)  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Vice  President  for 
the  courteous,  dignified,  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

I        -^— ^— ^— 

TENDERING  THE  THANKS  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  163)  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

TENDERING  THE  THANKS  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO   THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  164)  tendering  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  im- 
partial manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over   the   deliberations   of   the  Senate, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

AMENDMENT   OP  SECTION   4(c)    OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

During  the  last  several  years  this 
country  has  suffered  a  series  of  extreme 
natural  disasters.  The  earthquake  in 
Alaska,  the  Mississippi  River  floods  in 
the  Midwest,  and  more  recently  Hurri- 
cane Betsy  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  country. 

Under  the  Small  Business  Act  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  disaster  loans  to  vic- 


tims of  disasters.  The  SB  A  has  done  a 
good  job  in  providing  this  aid.  However, 
these  disasters  have  caused  a  serious 
drain  on  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  This 
has  caused  money  and  personnel  ordi- 
narily used  for  other  lending  programs 
administered  by  SBA  to  be  used  mainly 
for  disaster  loan  purposes. 

The  SBA  during  this  present  Hurricane 
Betsy  disaster  period  has  been  forced  to 
the  extreme  of  not  accepting  applica- 
tions for  loans  for  regular  business  loans 
and  loans  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  This  naturally  has 
caused  severe  hardship  for  small  busi- 
nesses all  over  the  country  whose  only 
recourse  to  financing  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  disruption  of  the  lending  procesfee^ 
of  SBA  during  these  disaster  crises,  I  afo  J 
introducing  this  bill.  ^"^^ 

The  bill  would  extablish  three  separate 
revolving  funds  rather  than  the  one  that 
is  now  provided  in  the  Small  Business 
Act.  It  provides  for  a  revolving  fund  for 
regular  business  loans  under  section  7(a) 
and  prime  contract  authority  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and 
title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  in  the  amount  of  $1,075  million. 
It  provides  for  a  revolving  fund  for  dis- 
aster loans  under  section  7(b)  and  sec- 
tion 7(b)(2)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
in  an  amount  of  $300  million,  and  also  a 
separate  revolving  fund  for  the  programs 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  with  the  exception  of  title 
rv  of  that  act,  in  an  amount  of  $461  mil- 
lion. The  bill  sets  the  amounts  of  loans, 
guarantees,  and  commitments  that  may 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
each  fund. 

It  Is,  of  course,  too  late  in  the  session 
for  any  action  on  the  bill  now.  However, 
as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  plan  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  bill  as  early  as  possible  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congi-ess. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2729)  to  amend  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


this  matter  can  be  considered  early  next 
session  for  action. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2730)  to  amend  section 
6409(b)(1)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  which  relates  to  transportation 
compensation  paid  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service. 


PAYMENT  OF  OCEAN  TRANSPOR- 
TATION CHARGES  BY  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  relates  to  the  trans- 
portation compensation  paid  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  certain  that  the  Post- 
master General  will  not  be  required  by 
law  to  pay  higher  transportation  rates 
to  foreign-flag  water  carriers  than  is 
psdd  to  American-flag  carriers.  I  under- 
stand that  several  inequities  have  re- 
cently arisen  out  of  the  present  ceiling 
and  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
correct  these  inequities.     I  hope  that 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  CORPORATE 
RAIDERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  York  Jersey. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  increasing  stake  of  the 
average  American  in  our  industrial 
economy.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  investment  community 
where  more  than  20  million  individual 
Americans  today  own  some  18  billion 
shares  of  stock  with  an  aggregate  value 
of  $650  billion. 

Most  of  these  stocks  represent  shares 
in  some  6,724  publicly  held  corporations, 
which  are  subject  to  the  Securities  Act  of 

1933,  the   Securities   Exchange   Act   of 

1934,  and  the  Securities  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  the  most  recent  act  of 
legislation  on  securities  regulations  to  be 
passed  by  Congress. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last 
30  years  since  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  was  established. 
We  have  seen  numerous  safeguards  pro- 
vided to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual Investor  from  self-seeking  pro- 
moters, slick  manipulators,  and  others 
who  would  fleece  the  public  through  var- 
ious stock  selling  schemes  or  corporate 
shennanigans  related  to  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  securities. 

The  day  of  the  Jay  Goulds,  Daniel 
Drews,  the  Ivar  Kreugers,  and  the 
Charles  Ponzis  is  indeed  past.  We  now 
have  laws  to  curb  manipulations  in  the 
stock  market  and  teeth  in  these  laws  to 
make  them  effective.  Today  the  stock 
exchanges  regulate  themselves  with 
strict  systems  of  rules  to  protect  the 
public. 

The  exchanges  are  in  turn  regulated 
by  the  SEC  which  also  polices  all  other 
aspects  of  the  securities  business  in- 
cluding full  disclosure  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  corporations  themselves 
whose  shares  are  traded  on  these  ex- 
changes or  in  the  open  market. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  great  ad- 
vances, the  Federal  securities  laws  re- 
main inadequate  in  one  notable  respect. 
They  fail  to  take  proper  cognizance  of 
the  activities  of  corporate  raiders. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  prcud 
old  companies  reduced  to  corporate  shells 
after  white-collar  pirates  have  seized 
control  with  funds  from  sources  which 
are  unknown  in  many  cases,  then  sold 
or  traded  away  the  best  assets,  later  to 
split  up  most  of  the  loot  among  them- 
selves. Classic  examples  of  this  type 
of  conduct  have  received  much  notoriety 
in  the  reports  of  criminal  cases  involv- 
ing such  p>ersons  as  Alexander  Guterma 
and  Peter  Crosby;  in  SEC  reports  relating 
to  such  as  Lowell  M.  Birrell.  and  in  the 
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public  press.  The  SEC  has  reported 
these  and  similar  cases  to  the  Congress 
in  the  past. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  pre- 
yentmg  this  kind  of  industrial  sabotage 
lies  With  the  management  and  the  share- 
holders of  the  corporation  that  is  so 
threatened.  But  the  leniency  of  our 
laws  places  management"  and  share- 
holders at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  enemy. 

A  group  of  corporate  raiders,  coUu- 
sively  jomed  together,  can  buy  up  enough 
shares  of  a  corporation's  stock  virtually 
to  guarantee  victory  in  a  proxy  fight 
without  management  or  shareholders 
having  any  knowledge  of  these  acqui- 
sitions. The  purchases  can  be  made  in 
so-called  street  names  or,  even  more  fur- 
tively, by  Swiss  banks  for  an  undisclosed 
account  number.  There  is  no  way  of  tell- 
ing in  all  cases  whether  the  funds  for 
these  purchases  are  coming  from  legiti- 
mate businessmen  who  seek  to  take  over 
a  corporation,  or  from  persons  who  have 
untaxed  profits  realized  through  illegal 
activities. 

The  biggest  loophole  open  to  the  cor- 
porate raider  is  this  cloak  of  secrecy 
under  which  he  is  permitted  to  operate 
while  obtaining  the  shares  needed  to 
put  him  on  the  road  to  successful  cap- 
ture of  a  company. 

Under  current  law,  the  take-over  spe- 
cialist need  not  publicly  reveal  his  pro- 
gram until  after  he  acquires  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares 
Moreover,  the  raider  need  not  reveal  the 
names  of  individuals  with  whom  he  may 
be  acting  in  concert  to  seize  control  of 
the  company.  As  a  result,  corporate 
management  is  often  unable  to  protect 
Itself  from  such  inroads,  because  in  most 
instances,  it  is  possible  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  a  corporation  by  buying  up  con- 
siderably less  than  51  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock. 

In  some  companies',  management  con- 
trol may  be  won  by  control  of  as  little 
as  10  percent.    Yet  by  this  time,  the  mar- 
ket  may   have   been   substantially    af- 
fected—and much  of  the  harm  done- 
well  in  advance  of  the  disclosure  point 
The  price  of  the  shares  may  have  been 
mampulated    enough    to    drive    share- 
holders to  sell  their  stock  below  its  true 
value.    Even  if  these  shareholders  do  not 
sell   their  stock,   it  is  subject   to   large 
capital  losses  at  a  later  time,  if  and 
when  the  raiders  decide  to  dump  their 
shares  on  the  open  market,  or  they  have 
depressed  the  shares  through  misman- 
agement or  some  other  means.    The  re- 
sult is  that  investors  cannot  exercise  in- 
formed judgments  and  the  enforcement 
agency  charged   by  the  Congress  with 
the  responsibility  for  achieving  orderly 
and  honest  markets  is  frustrated  in  its 
endeavor  to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

That  is  just  one  reason  why  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  current 
ownership  reporting  requirement  con- 
tained in  section  16(a)  of  the  1934  act 
I  propose  that  the  stock  ownership  re- 
porting rule  be  cut  to  5  percent  from  10 
percent.  I  am  confident  that  my  meas- 
ure calling  for  full  reporting  require- 
ments to  the  SEC  by  any  person  with  5 
percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  will 
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provide  a  much  stronger  safeguard  for 
the  American  investor. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  such  a  change 
has  been  recommended.  The  SEC  noted 
m  Its  23d  annual  report  that  Senator 
Homer  Capehart,  of  Indiana,  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  1957  to  change  the  re- 
porting requirement  from  10  percent  to 
5  percent.  It  is  also  interesting  to  re- 
call that  in  supporting  Senator  Cape- 
hart  s  bill,  that  the  then  Chairman  of 
the  SEC  pointed  out  that  the  original 
securities  legislation  of  1934  called  for  a 
reporting  requirement  of  5  percent  This 
was  later  raised  by  the  Senate  to  10  per- 
cent  when   the    legislation   was   finally 

^ffJ^^.  ^^  ^^^  Securities  Exchange  Act 
oi  1934. 

Thus,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
10-percent  rule  is  not  something  that 
must  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. The  need  for  stockholder  safe- 
guards has  grown  much  greater,  because 
It  IS  now  much  easier  for  would-be  cor- 
porate raiders  to  locate  the  required  fi- 
nancing. 

In  fact,  stockholders  find  themselves 
the  target  of  cash  tender  offers  made  by 
bidders  who  plan  to  take  over  the  as- 
^f^,  2^,i^^  corporation  by  using  the 
stockholders'  assets  to  finance  the  take- 
over. Unfortunately  the  present  regula- 
tions do  not  require  that  tender  offers 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  disclosure  state- 
ment of  who  is  seeking  control,  what 
their  purposes  are,  and  how  they  plan 
to  cariT  out  their  program.  Yet  almost 
daily  the  financial  press  contains  notice 
of  another  tender  offer  for  shares  of  an 
established  public  concern— and  quite 
often  the  stockholders  are  confronted 
with  competing  bids. 

I  ani  also  proposing  a  further  safe- 
guard by  amending  the  1934  act  so  as 
to  make  the  definition  of  "person"  in- 
clude a  group  of  two  persons  or  more 
who  act  in  concert  for  the  purpose  of 
Holding,  acquiring,  or  disposing  of  se- 
curities. This  redefining  would  success- 
w  V^^?^  *^^  loophole  that  now  exists 
which  allows  a  syndicate,  where  no  mem- 
ber owns  more  than  10  percent,  to  file 
no  report  at  all  with  the  SEC. 

This  means  that  a  group  of  five  in- 
dividuals could  conceivably  buy  up 
ownership  of  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
outstanding  shares  without  being  sub- 
ject to  any  SEC  reporting  requirements 
Crranted,  such  an  instance  would  be  an 
extreme  case.  But,  as  we  have  too  often 
seen,  it  is  possible  to  win  control  of  a 
corporation  with  a  relatively  small  de- 
gree of  ownership. 

This  proposal  would  not — to  any  sig- 
nificant degree— interfere  with  the  or- 
derly procedures  of  legitimate  business. 
A  tighter  disclosure  rule  would  penalize 
the  raider,  rather  than  the  legitimate 
businessman  who  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  full  disclosure.  It  would  also 
allow  the  corporations,  their  sharehold- 
ers, and  their  employees  to  protect  their 
rightful  interests  before  it  might  other- 
wise be  too  late.  Incidentally.  I  should 
point  out  that  employees  not  only  have 
their  jobs  endangered  when  corporate 
raiders  move  in.  but  often  their  savings 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  esti- 
mated that  three-quarters  of  the  share- 
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owners  of  public  corporations  own  stock 
in  the  companies  they  work  for. 

The  fuller  disclosure  provisions  of  this 
amendment  would  obviously  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  any  corporate  takeover 
specialists  who  could  not  stand  the  full 
glare  of  a  public  spotlight.  So,  too,  would 
the  additional  provisions  that  I  am  in- 
troducing to  remove  another  source  of 
danger  and  unfairness  to  stockholders— 
the  current  inadequate  disclosure  system 
m  regard  to  cash  tender  offers. 

Where  one  who  seeks  control  of  a  cor- 
poration   makes   an    exchange   offer   of 
stock   to  obtain  the  control,   the  offer 
must  be  registered  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  full  disclosure  is  made 
under  scrutiny  of  the  SEC.    Similarly 
where  control  is  sought  through  a  proxy 
contest,  schedule  14B  information  must 
be  filed  which  tells  shareholders  the  iden- 
tity of  the  participants  and  their  asso- 
ciates, their  stockholdings  and  when  they 
acquired  them,  the  extent  to  which  the 
shares   were  purchased   with   borrowed 
funds  and  the  identity  of  the  lender  if 
obtained  otherwise  than  through  a  bank 
loan  or  margin  account,  and  details  as 
to   any   arrangements   they   have  with 
anyone  as  to  employment  by,  or  other 
future    transactions    with,    the    Issuer 
Intelligent  decisions  cannot  be  made  by 
stockholders  without  such  information 
But  no  information  need  be  filed  where 
a  cash  tender  offer  is  made  to  stock- 
holders.   Such  an  offer  can  be  made  on 
the  most  minimal   disclosure;   yet   the 
salient  facts  are  important  to  the  cor- 
poration   the   stockholder,   and   to   the 
marketplace. 

It  can  be  argued  that  a  cash  tender 
offer  is  a  straightforward  business  prop- 
osition which  can  be  rejected  by  a  stock- 
nv  fif  °i",^,?cepted  by  him,  usually  at  a 
ll?^iv  u"  5^^  stockholder  sells  and  can 
establish  at  a  later  time  that  he  fell  vic- 
tim to  fraud  or  misstatements,  he  would 
obviously  have  recourse  to  the  courts 

But  many  stockholders  are  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  go  to  court  even 

o»^r^\^.^^.?""^^^  th^y  have  a  sound 
f^  V  Lit  gation  generally  occurs  after 
tne  fact,  it  is  expensive  and  time  con- 

vl^IIIf  ^'/'''^  '^  ^^^'  ^^e  prophylaxis  that 
\T}i  ^^°^,,advance  filing  of  the  facts 
for  the  public  record.     Often  it  is  too 
ea^y  for  a  raider  to  make  a  cash  tender 
«5,T.,^'l?  pressure  the  stockholders  into 
selling  him  enough  shares  to  gain  con- 
trol.    The  fact  that  the  control-seeker 
may  ultimately  put  up  the  corporate  as- 
sets as  collateral  for  his  loans  to  finance 
the  tender  offer  is  seldom  made  known 
to  the  shareholders.    It  is   indeed  in- 
triguing to  speculate  how  much  money 
has  been  lent  to  corporate  raiders  who 
use  as  collateral  the  very  assets  of  the 
corporations  they  sought  to  take  over 

f^'Z^V'  ^^1"'  """^^  ^^^  stockholder  know 
rJide??^  against  the  corporate 

The  first  thing  the  stockholder  must 
know  ir.,  of  course,  the  identity  and  the 
background   of    the   person,    or   group 
making  the  tender  offer. 

The    stockholder    must    also    be    In- 
formed promptly  as  to: 

The  size  of  the  holdings  by  the  person 
or  group  involved. 
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The  source  of  the  funds  used  or  to  be 
used  to  acquire  shares. 

The  financing  arrangements  made  for 
these  funds,  and  how  will  these  arrange- 
ments be  liquidated. 

Any  side  agreements  that  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  stock. 

The  purpose  of  the  tender  offer. 

The  plans  of  the  tenderer  if  he  wins 
control  of  the  company. 

The  legislation  I  propose  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  would  provide  that  any  cash  tender 
offers  and,  indeed,  any  substantial  accu- 
mulation of  shares  of  a  company  regis- 
tered under  that  act  must  be  preceded 
by  the  filing  of  public  information  that 
provides  answers  to  all  of  these  ques- 
tions. This  is  the  only  way  that  corpo- 
rations, their  stockholders,  and  employ- 
ees can  be  adequately  prepared  in  ad- 
vance to  meet  the  threat  of  the  takeover 
specialist. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  proposing  these 
measures  as  an  amendment: 

First.  That  a  person,  or  group  acting 
in  concert,  be  required  to  notify  the 
corporation  and  file  a  public  statement 
with  the  SEC  containing  essential  in- 
formation at  least  20  days  before  he 
makes  any  cash  tender  offer  that  would 
result  in  his  owning,  or  would  increase 
liis  ownership  to,  more  than  5  percent  of 
a  class  of  security  registered  under  the 
act. 

Exemption  would  be  provided  for 
transactions  which  are  submitted  to 
stockholders  under  the  SEC  proxy  rules 
or  as  to  which  a  filing  has  been  made 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  since 
full  disclosure  will  be  provided  to  stock- 
holders thereby. 

Second.  Although  the  dangers  and 
abuses  that  I  wish  to  cure  are  most 
graphically  presented  in  the  case  of  cash 
tender  offers,  limitation  of  the  require- 
ments to  tender  offers  would  result 
in  gaps  in  the  disclosure  protec- 
tions that  the  marketplace  and  the 
stockholders  should  have.  Substantial 
open  market  or  negotiated  accumu- 
lations of  shares  may  precede  or 
accompany  a  tender  offer  or  may  other- 
wise relate  to  shifts  in  control  of  which 
investors  should  be  aware.  Where  these 
accumulations  are  made  in  the  open 
market  there  are  real  dangers  of  manip- 
ulation to  the  prejudice  of  investors, 
and  in  any  case,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  resulting  from  advance 
disclosure  of  large-scale  acquisitions. 
Therefore,  to  complete  the  picture,  the 
same  notice  and  disclosure  provisions 
also  would  apply  to  any  person  or  group 
before  he  or  it  can  acquire  or  increase 
ownership  of  such  a  security  to  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  class  by  means 
other  than  a  cash  tender  offer. 

Obviously,  casual  purchases  and  ac- 
quisitions which  are  not  substantial 
should  not  be  hindered.  Therefore,  an 
exemption  from  the  advance  notice  and 
filing  requirement  is  provided  for  any 
acqusition  or  proposed  acquisition  which, 
together  with  all  other  acquisitions  ef- 
fected during  the  preceding  12  months 
by  that  person  or  group,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 2  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares 
in  question. 


I  am  also  including  a  provision  giving 
the  Commission  authority  to  grant  a 
requested  exemption  if  it  appears  that 
the .  particular  transaction  will  not  in 
any  way  change  or  influence  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  corporation.  This  ex- 
emption will,  I  believe,  further  protect 
the  legitimate  buyer  who  may  be  ac- 
quiring 5  percent  of  a  corporation  strict- 
ly for  investment  purposes  and  with 
absolutely  no  interest  in  affecting  man- 
agement policy. 

Third.  The  advance  filing  that  would 
have  to  be  made  in  such  cases  would 
contain  such  information  as  the  SEC 
prescribes  in  the  public  interest  includ- 
ing specifically: 

The  background  and  identity  of  all 
persons  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the 
purchases  are  being  made; 

The  source  of  the  funds  used  or  being 
used  to  make  the  purchase,  including  the 
fact  whether  they  are  borrowed  funds  or 
not;  and 

The  purpose  of  the  offer,  and  if  for 
corporate  control,  the  plans  of  such  per- 
son with  regard  to  conduct  and  contin- 
uation of  the  business  in  question. 

I  also  propose  that  stockholders  be 
notified  of  the  number  of  shares  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  each  such  per- 
son and  associates,  how,  when  and  from 
whom  acquired,  for  what  price,  and  the 
identity  of  the  broker  or  securities  deal- 
er. Information  also  would  be  required 
as  to  dates  and  amount  of  any  short  sales, 
and  as  to  any  contracts  or  agreements 
concerning  these  securities. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  also 
grants  the  Commission  authority  to  deal 
with  another  aspect  of  this  issue.  Vari- 
ous problems  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  Jay  a  corporation  of  its 
own  outstanding  shares.  To  date,  the 
SEC  has  not  entered  this  field  of  regula- 
tion. Yet  there  is  a  growing  need  to 
examine  carefully  the  effects  of  such 
insider  purchases. 

For  that  reason,  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  Commission  to  step  into  the 
situation  where  a  corporation  is  buying 
substantial  blocks  of  its  own  outstand- 
ing shares.  Again,  my  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide full  and  adequate  disclosure  to  pres- 
ent and  potential  stockholders  in  order 
to  prevent  any  questionable  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation's  manage- 
ment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  pro- 
posed amendments  are  not  only  needed 
but  that  they  have  a  sound  precedent. 
Let  us  consider  the  experience  of  Brit- 
ish authorities  with  the  evils  that  can 
attend  a  corporate  takeover  bid  and 
what  they  have  done  to  limit  abuses  in 
this  area. 

Although  our  Federal  regulations  on 
securities  offerings  are  stricter  than 
those  ill  Great  Britain,  it  is  pertinent  to 
note  that  the  British  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  adopt  far  tougher  rules  on  take- 
over bids  than  we  have  in  the  United 
States  up  to  now. 

Triggered  by  a  spree  of  takeovers  in 
the  decade  following  World  War  II,  the 
British  have  evolved  a  comprehensive  set 
of  regulations  governing  such  bids. 
These  are  contained  In  the  Licensed 
Dealers — Conduct    of    Business — Rules, 


1960,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  pursuant  to  the  Prevention  of 
Fraud — Investments — Act,  1958.  Tiie 
rules  define  a  takeover  offer  very  broadly 
as  "an  offer  to  acquire  securities  of  a 
corporation  made  to  more  than  one  hold- 
er of  those  securities  calculated  to  result 
in  any  person  acquiring  or  becoming  en- 
titled to  acquire,  control  of  that  corpora- 
tion." They  set  down  various  procedur- 
al requirements  regarding  takeover 
offers  and  also  require  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain information  in  any  circular  making 
the  offer  or  making  a  recommendation 
by  the  directors  of  the  offeree  company 
to  accept  the  offer.  As  a  technical  statu- 
tory matter  the  rules  apply  only  to  li- 
censed dealers,  but  the  recognized  stock 
exchanges  and  other  authorized  dealers 
in  securities  comply  with  them.  More- 
over, any  other  person  than  a  dealer  who 
uses  such  a  circular  first  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which 
insists  that  the  Rules  be  followed  with 
respect  thereto. 

In  terms  of  disclosure,  the  British  rules 
require  that  any  such  document  must  re- 
veal, among  other  things,  the  name  of  the 
principal  making  the  offer;  the  amount 
of  the  securities  held  by  him;  the  spe- 
cific terms  and  conditions  of  the  offer; 
information  as  to  the  value  of  the  shares 
and  details  as  to  arrangements  with,  or 
any  special  treatment  that  is  to  be  given, 
to  the  directors  of  the  company.  Also 
whether  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bidder, 
there  has  been  any  material  change  in 
the  company's  financial  condition  since 
the  date  of  its  last  balance  sheet;  and 
whether  the  bidder  intends  to  transfer 
any  of  the  securities  acquired  to  any 
other  person. 

The  British  regulations  go  well  be>^oiiJ 
mere  disclosure.  For  example,  not  only 
must  the  company  be  given  advance  no- 
tice before  the  offer  is  sent  to  stockhold- 
ers— which  I  also  propose — but  a  mini- 
mum time  during  which  the  offer  must 
remain  open  is  established,  and  provi- 
sions are  included  to  insure  that  all  pei- 
sons  accepting  the  offer  will  be  treated 
equally  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

The  problem  of  takeover  bids  was  le- 
examined  in  England  more  recently  by 
the  Jenkins  committee  whose  1962  re- 
port is  referred  to  above.  That  commit- 
tee recommended  that  as  a  matter  of 
statutory  law  the  rules  be  made  applica- 
ble to  everyone  making  such  an  offer, 
that  all  takeover  circulars  be  registered 
with  the  Registrar  of  Companies  before 
circulation,  subject  to  sanctions  in  the 
event  of  fraud  or  noncompliance  with 
the  rules,  and  that  the  rules  be  made 
stricter  in  certain  respects — for  ex- 
ample, that  the  offeror  must  state 
the  steps  he  has  taken  to  assure 
that  he  will  have  the  funds  to 
buy  the  shares,  and  that  no  statement 
niirportino;'  to  *^?  ^^A^  by  ?,n  expert 
should  be  permitted  without  the  consent 
of  the  expert.  Uhe  recommendations  of 
the  Jenkins  committee  have  net  yet  been 
implemented. 

The  problem  of  tender  offers  or  take- 
over bids  also  has  been  scrutinized  caie- 
fully  in  Canada.  Thus,  the  1964  record 
of  the  Royal  Commission  recommends 
that   legislation  be   adopted   to   require 
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specified  disclosures  and  various  proce- 
dural and  other  requirements  in  connec- 
tion with  takeover  bids. 

Neither  our  regulatory  philosophy  nor 
our  experience  to  date  appear  to  require 
that  we  go  quite  as  far  as  the  British 
have  gone.  But  it  is  clear,  and  I  recom- 
mend, that  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  be  amended,  as  outlined  previ- 
ously, so  that  all  material  facts  as  to  a 
cash  tender  offer,  and  as  to  important 
open  market  accumulations,  be  disclosed 
in  a  document  that  is  put  on  the  public 
record,  and  that  the  corporation  and  its 
stockholders  be  put  on  notice  in  all  such 
cases. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  repre- 
sent important  legislation  which  is  essen- 
tial in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  will 
place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  honest 
and  fairly  conducted  transactions. 

li\  some  instances,  a  change  of  man- 
agement will  prove  a  welcome  boon  for 
both  shareholder  and  employee.  There 
are  many  cases  where  a  new  management 
can  perform  much  more  efficiently  than 
the  old  one.  Moreover,  many  corporate 
situations  require  almost  immediate 
management  changes  if  the  company  is 
to  survive. 

But  these  changes  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  full  disclosure  if  we  are  to  have 
true  corporate  democracy  as  weil  as  an 
efficient,  orderly,  and  sound  eccromy. 
Individuals  seeking  to  take  control  of 
corporations  and  who  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  full  disclosuie  of  their  methods 
and  intentions  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  amendments.  Tighter  controls  will 
penalize  the  raiders,  not  the  legitimate 
businessman  with  legitimate  methods 
and  legitimate  goa)s. 

It  is  the  millions  of  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen as  well  as  the  more  than  20  mil- 
lion American  shareholders  who  have  the 
most  to  gain  from  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Our  securities  markets  have  blos- 
somed and  thrived  under  30-plus  years 
of  Federal  regulation.  Despite  the  sneers 
of  a  few  cj'nics  back  in  1934  and  1935,  full 
disclosure  has  proved  a  strong  stimulus 
to  the  American  investor.  Now  is  the 
time  to  eliminate  the  few  areas  where 
full  disclosure  is  not  available.  I  be- 
lieve these  proposals  will  go  a  long  way 
to  correcting  this  vital  situation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wil!  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2731*  providing  for  fuller 
disclosure  of  corporate  equity  ownership 
of  securities  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill  S.  2596,  with  regard  to 
percertage  depletion  allowance  for  gold 
and  silver,  the  names  of  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Murphy  and  Senator  Fannin,  be 
added  as  ccsponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
10. 3.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  BY 
ELIAS  TSIRIMOKOS,  DEPUTY 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
address  delivered  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  on  Tues- 
day, October  12,  1965,  by  His  ExceUency 
Elias  Tsirimokos,  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  Acting  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece. 

In  a  time  when  there  are  trouble  spots 
and  conflicts  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  heartening  to  hear  a  clear- 
cut  and  unqualified  pledge  from  the 
government  of  a  sovereign  nation,  one 
long  respected  as  a  member  of  the  peace- 
loving  community  of  nations,  that  it  will 
definitely  "remain  in  line  with  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  United  Nations  and 
respect  its  decisions,"  with  regard  to 
problems  relating  to  international  boun- 
daries and  the  equitable  treatment  of 
ethnic  minority  citizen  groups  in  Greece 
and  her  neighboring  countries. 

Mr.  Tsirimokos  summed  up  the  pos- 
ture of  his  Government  when  he  said 
and  I  quote: 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  for  Greece  there 
is  no  other  way  to  settle  a  difference  than 
peaceful  means. 

That  expression  embodies  the  key  to 
peace  throughout  the  world,  could  it 
only  be  adopted  and  adhered  to  in  the 
settlement  of  all  points  of  disagreement 
among  all  countries.  It  does  the  Prime 
Minister  great  credit  and  indicates  a 
sound  policy  and  performance  that  we 
may  expect  from  the  Government  he 
represents. 

The  Government  for  which  Mr.  Tsiri- 
mokos spoke  is  only  a  month  or  so  old. 

But  if  it  will  follow  a  policy  based  on 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  as 
he  strongly  indicated  it  would  during 
the  course  of  his  U.N.  speech  on  October 
12,  we  can  look  forward  to  stable  lead- 
ership, leadership  from  Greece  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  interesting 
address  piinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Al DRESS  BY  His  Excellency  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs OF  Greece,  Mr.  Ellas  Tsirimokos,  to 
THE  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Tt,-i.-SDAY,  October  12.  1965 

Mr.  President,  the  Greek  delegation  wishes 
to  associate  itself  with  the  well-deserved 
praise  and  congratulations  addressed  to  Mr. 
Panfani  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  this  Assembly.  The  Greek  Government  is 
c'.eeply  grr.tlflod  to  see  this  high  office  en- 
trusted  to  an  eminent  statesman  from  a 
country  with  whicl-  Greece  is  bound  by  so 
many  ties.  May  I  extend  to  our  President 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Greek  Government 
and  delegation  for  Ills  speedy  recovery. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  President 
cf  the  1 9th  session,  His  Excellency  Mr.  Quai- 
son-Sackey,  whose  patient  efforts  contributed 
so  much  to  overcoming  the  constitutional 
crisis  of  our  Organization. 

Flnary,  I  would  Uke  to  welcome  the  new 
membcis  of  our  f^imiiy.  Gambia.  Singapore 
and  the  Maldive  Island.^.    Their  admission 


marks  another  step  toward  the  aim  of  uni- 
versality of  the  United  Nations. 

After  the  frustrations  of  the  19th  Assem- 
bly, our  Organization  managed  to  avoid  an 
obstacle  on  which  it  almost  foundered.  But 
having  escaped  shipwreck,  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  adrift.  After 
all,  we  only  achieved  an  accommodation  and 
not  a  solution.  Tlie  principles  about  which 
the  crisis  arose  must  be  redefined  and  re- 
affirmed, for  they  are  fundamental  and  can- 
not be  ignored  without  damage  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 
More  than  anything,  the  ability  to  under- 
take peacekeeping  operations  is  what  dis- 
tinguisnes  our  Organization  from  its  prede- 
cessor and  makes  the  decisive  difference  be- 
tween an  impotent  body,  doomed  to  failure, 
and  an  effective  organization  in  which  aii 
anguished  humanity  can  put  its  hopes. 

The  question  of  peacekeeping  operations 
and  their  financing  may  now  be  approached 
in  a  less  alarming  atmosphere  but  with  an 
undiminished  sense  of  urgency.  Two  points 
are  already  agreed  upon;  namely,  that  as- 
sessment on  developing  countries  should  be 
reduced  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  Implies  special 
obligations  with  regard  to  the  financial  bur- 
den. The  general  acceptance  of  these  two 
points  and  the  expectation  of  volimtary  con- 
tributions, render  possible  a  variety  of  for- 
mulas. However,  In  our  eagerness  for  an 
agreement,  we  could  not  deviate  too  far  from 
the  basic  principle  of  solidary  financial 
responsibility  of  all  members  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Organization,  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  our  charter. 

Greece,  who  always  put  its  trust  in  the 
United  Nations  and  resorted  to  its  proce- 
dures whenever  she  was  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute, reaflirmed  this  trust  by  making  to  the 
United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  the  highest 
fin.ancial  contribution  of  all  member  states, 
considering  her  resources  and  her  rate  of 
assessment  for  uie  ordinarj'  budget.  Tliat 
notwithstanding:  and  in  spite  of  current 
financial  difficulties,  Greece  was  among  the 
first  countries  to  pledge  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution toward  bringing  the  Organization  to 
solvency. 

The  ratification  of  the  charter  amend- 
ments within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by 
the  resolution  of  the  18th  Assembly  Is  an  au- 
spicious development.  It  demonstrates  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  a  unanimous 
recognition  of  new  present  political  realities. 
At  the  same  time,  the  enlargerhent  of  the 
Security  Council  makes  it  more  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  membership  and  should 
render  more  easily  acceptable  its  predomi- 
nant role  in  matters  of  peacekeeping  and 
their  financial  aspects. 

Similarly,  the  enlargement  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  will  enable  it  to 
discharge  with  renewed  vigor  a  task  whose 

importance  Is  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
creation  of  UNCTAD. 

The  United  Nations  have  not  neglected 
their  duty  pre.'^crlbed  by  the  charter  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  respect  for  human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms.  The 
Universal  Declaration  of  1948  has  been  the 
historical  milestone  on  this  road.  From  then 
on  we  toil  to  give  human  rights  a  legal  and 
contractual  form,  which  alone  can  Insure 
their  observance.  In  spite  of  inevitable  de- 
lays we  feel  entitled  to  hope  that  an  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  en  implementation 
clauses  and  that  our  efforU  wUl  soon  be 
rewarded  by  the  adoption  of  final  texts  of 
human  right.-?  covenants,  which  in  itself 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  the 
respect  of  these  rights.    It  is  high  time  to 

make  such  progress. 

While  it  is  natviral  that  any  conflict  or 
risk  of  conflagration  calls  for  the  United 
Nations  immediate  attention,  there  is  an- 
other problem,  longstanding  but  no  less 
urgent  for  that,  to  which  we  arc  called  upon 
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to  dedicate  sustained  efforts.  Disarmament 
cannot  wait  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes. It  is  true  that  In  an  atmosphere  of 
relative  calm,  progress  on  disarmament  is 
easier  to  achieve.  But  It  Is  no  loss  true  that 
any  agreement  on  a  collateral  measure  great- 
ly contributes  to  the  lessening  of  Interna- 
tional tensions. 

A  resolution  adopted  here  this  summer  by 
the  Disarmament  CoD\mittee  clearly  indi- 
cated that.  In  spite  of  the  Joint  declaration 
on  the  principles  of  general  and  complete 
dis.armament  agreed  upon  4  years  ago,  at 
the  present  stage  tlie  best  chances  of  prog- 
ress lie  In  the  field  of  collateral  measures, 
specifically  on  the  question  of  underground 
explosions  and  nondissemination  of  nuclear 
we.ipons. 

The  Geneva  Committee  had  little  time  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  contained  in  this 
resolution.  It  would  therefore  be  useful  if 
the  Committee  resumed  Its  work  at  the  earli- 
est, with  the  encouragement  and  guidelines 
to  be  provided  by  this  assembly.  We  do  not 
underestimate  the  difficulties  it  will  have  to 
face  and  will  subscribe  to  any  measure  capa- 
ble of  promoting  its  task. 

Having  attained  Independence  at  the  cost 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war  and  fought  In  each 
generation  to  defend  It.  the  Greeks,  can  un- 
derstand the  impatience  of  non-self-gov- 
erned peoples  better  than  anyone. 

The  task  awaiting  newly  liberated  peoples 
would  be  much  easier  if  the  resources  now 
wasted  to  contain  emancipation  movements 
were  used  to  better  and  mutual  advantage 
in  order  to  help  the  new  states. 

But  If  decolonization  Is  nearing  comple- 
tion, the  struggle  toward  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing, education  and  health  compatible  with 
human  dignity  Is  only  beginning. 

A  developing  country  may  receive  assist- 
ance from  a  single  country,  which  will  then 
often  appear  to  seek  a  predominant  In- 
fluence. Help  may  be  granted  by  two  coun- 
tries or  more,  and  then  a  struggle  for  influ- 
ence Is  hard  to  avoid.  Or  help  can  be 
granted  within  the  framework  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  this  Is  the  form 
which  we  advocate  unhesitatingly.  Our  pref- 
erence is  not  dictated  by  political  consid- 
erations alone.  Direct  assistance  is  but  tem- 
porary and  auxiliary.  What  developing 
countries  need  above  all  Is  a  consolidation 
of  commodity  markets.  Only  by  relying  on 
Its  own  resources  can  a  nation  hope  to  at- 
tain a  real  equality  in  its  international  rela- 
tions. 

Since  the  depression  of  the  thirties,  coun- 
tries exporting  basic  commodities  have  made 
scant  progress  In  establishing  control  over 
the  sales  of  their  products,  while  industrial 
countries  have  had  more  success  in  limiting 
the  fluctuations  of  their  economies. 

Although  the  19th  General  Assembly  had 
a    limited    scope,    it    managed    as    its    main 

achievement  to  adopt  the  resolution  1995 
(XIX)  institutionalizing  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
This  new  permanent  ot^ptx  of  the  General 
Assembly  has  recently  begun  functioning 
and  is  of  major  importance  to  the  common 
task  of  economic  and  social  development. 

But  we  are  aware  that  there  is  no  wonder 
cure  for  underdevelopment,  only  collective 
and  simultaneous  efforts  in  the  economic, 
commercial,  social,  technical,  and  cultural 
Helds.  Tlio  importance  and  complexity  of 
matters  within  the  ambit  of  the  Conference 
and  the  variety  of  tasks  to  be  undertaken  Is 
shown  by  the  progr.-\m  of  meetings  for  the 
remaining  months  of  this  year. 

Developed  nations  should  expand  their  role 
In  the  common  task.  For,  as  stated  by  the 
Secretary  General  and  by  ECOSOC,  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  half  of  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Decade  fall  short  of  solving-  the  more 
pressing  problems.  In  fact  these  problems 
become  more  acute.  But  we  trust  the 
International    organizations    and    especially 


UNCTAD  to  pave  the  way  for  the  necessary 
political  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  economic 
development  is  closely  linked  to  the  demo- 
graphic problems,  the  study  of  which  re- 
ceived a  new  stimulus  when  It  was  raised 
In  the  16th  General  Assembly.  4  years  ago. 
The  study  of  the  political,  social,  moral,  and 
technical  aspects  of  this  problem  will  long 
continue.  Meanwhile,  the  statistical  projec- 
tions which  have  been  computed  by  new 
scientific  methods  and  instruments  enable 
the  countries,  where  the  raise  of  population 
growth  is  particularly  high  and  where  the 
need  for  raising  the  standard  of  living  is 
pressing,  to  evaluate,  as  from  now,  the  in- 
cidences of  demographic  pressures  on  their 
long-term  development  plans.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  each  country,  each  Government, 
freely  to  choose,  according  to  its  own  social 
structure,  the  policy  it  will  adopt.  The  role 
pf  the  United  Nations  and  of  their  most  de- 
veloped members  should  consist  in  providing 
the  developing  countries,  if  they  choose  to 
ask  for  it.  the  assistance  they  may  require, 
either  for  a  more  advanced  study  of  their 
particular  problems  or  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  specific  program.  To  be  able  to  do 
so  the  competent  organs  of  our  organiza- 
tions must  be  endowed,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  adequate  means. 

However  important  peacetime  problems 
and  however  useful  one's  assistance  In  solv- 
ing them,  let  us  remember  that  a  specific  if 
modest  duty  rests  upon  each  of  us  for  the 
maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peace. 
Wo  must  not  only  contribute  to  regional 
agreements,  but  also  cultivate  good  relations 
with  the  greatest  number  of  nations,  begin- 
ning with  immedi.Tte  neighbors,  and  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  local  conflicts  which 
might  endanger  peace.  In  this  respect  my 
country  has  ceaselessly  striven  to  improve 
its  relations  with  all  nations,  especially  Its 
neighbors,  both  those  contiguous  and  those 
with  whom  our  common  border  is  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  Balkans  Greece  was  able 
to  achieve  a  friendly  climate  with  the  col- 
laboration of  other  countries  of  the  area. 
With  Yugoslavia  Greece  has  had  for  a  long 

time  close  relations.  Those  with  Rumania 
have  much  developed.  Recently,  relations 
with  Bulgaria  show  substantial  progress.  In 
this  connection  Greece  cannot  but  deeply  de- 
plore the  deterioration,  of  the  last  2  years 
in  its  relations  with  Republic  of  Turkey,  her 
neighbor  and  ally. 

This  deterioration  is  caused  less  by  the 
question  of  Cyprus  Itself  than  by  the  repri- 
sals resorted  to  by  Turkey  against  Inno- 
cents. 

These  deplorable  Initiatives,  began  with  the 
arbitrary  expulsions  of  dozens  of  Greek  citi- 
zens, longtime  residents  of  Turkey.  The  de- 
portations became  massive  after  Turkey,  un- 
der  a  futUe  pretext,  denounced  the  Greco- 

Turklsh  Treaty  of  Commerce,  Navigation  and 
Establishment.  Thousands  of  Greek  citi- 
zens are  being  banished  from  the  place  where 
their  homes  have  been  for  many  generations. 
These  measures  and  vexations  of  every  kind 
caused,  through  anguish  and  intimidation, 
the  exodus  of  thousands  of  other  Greeks 
who  were  T\irkish  citizens  and  not  liable  to 
legal  deportation.  Under  thfi  slightest  pre- 
text, Greeks  In  Turkey  aro  exposed  to  chi- 
canery, intimidation,  boycott.  Police  and 
law  courts  fail  to  protect  them  against 
wrongdoers.  Teachers  in  minority  schools 
are  under  constant  threats  and  often  re- 
moved from  their  posts.  On  the  islands  of 
Imbros  and  Tenedos,  whose  population  has 
remained  overwhelmingly  Greek,  Greek 
schools  were  closed  in  spite  of  the  special 

status  of  the  Island;  farmland  and  town 
property  has  been  extensively  expropriated 
under  various  arbitrary  pretexts,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  despoiling  the  Greeks  and 
altering  the  ethnic  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. 


The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  established 
In  Constantinople  for  17  centuries  and  its 
venerable  head  did  not  escape  persecution. 
The  plant  of  the  Patriarchate  for  print- 
ing religious  publications  of  the  Supreme 
See  of  the  Orthodox  Church  has  been  se- 
questrated. The  patriarchal  orphanage  has 
been  closed.  Two  bishops  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  Turkish  citizenship  and 
expelled.  A  priest,  defrocked  and  excom- 
municated 40  years  ago  and  his  sons, 
ordained  by  himself,  and  who  claim  to  rep- 
resent a  so-called  Turkish  Orthodox  Church 
dared  with  the  encouragement  of  Turkish 
authorities  to  substitute  themselves  to  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  Under  the  tolerant 
eye  of  the  Turkish  police,  they  have  seized 
two  Important  churches  of  the  Istanbul 
diocese  on  the  strength  of  abusive  title  deeds 
obtained  through  the  complaisance  of  pub- 
lic authorities.  Meanwhile,  the  See  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  is  put  under  police 
guard;  all  callers  must  identify  themselves 
and  explain  the  purpose  of  their  visit;  his 
holiness  the  patriarch  was  warned  not  to 
communicate  with  other  churches  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ecumenical  apostolate.  This 
persecution  is  accompanied  by  a  vitriolic 
press  campaign.  Everything  Greek  or  Or- 
thodox is  presented  a£  a  peril  for  Turkey. 

The  climate  of  tension  is  maintained  by 
border  incidents  and  frequent  violations  of 
Greek  airspace  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  navigational   errors. 

Under  such  provocations,  which  are  so 
many  violations  of  the  spirit  and  often  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  of  Lausanne — corner- 
stone of  Greco-Turkish  relations — the  Hel- 
lenic Government  retained  Its  composure. 
It  confined  itself  to  making  representations 
in  Ankara  and  bringing  regularly  the  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council. 
In  a  spirit  of  moderation  Greece  refrained 
till  now  from  countermeasures  against  Turks 
residing  on  her  territory.  This  however  In- 
stead of  restraining  the  leaders  of  Ankara, 
seems  to  have  convinced  them  that  they  can 
persecute  with  impunity  the  Greeks  of  Tur- 
key. We  are  faced  with  an  absurd  situa- 
tion In  which  Turkey  m.ultlplles  hostile 
actions  against  Greece,  puts  forward  pre- 
posterous demands  and  at  the  same  time 
affects  a  desire  to  pursue  talks  to  facilitate 
the  solution  of  the  Cyprtis  question. 

I  deeply  regret  that  before  examining  this 
question.  I  had  to  denounce  the  aforemen- 
tioned facts  to  the  world  conscience  whicli 
you  represent.  These  facts  by  themselves 
deserve  your  attention.  They  do  It  even 
more  because  the  question  of  Cyprus,  which 
Is  before  you  suffers  from  them,  since  any 
peaceful  solution  which  we  pursue 'presup- 
poses a  general  detente  between  the  Inter- 
ested countries. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Tiu-key  Insisted  on  the  need  for  a  dialog 
between  Turkey  and  Greece.  I  would  not 
question  his  sincerity;  but  those  who  in  his 
country  order  anti-Greek  mesisures  would  be 
better  advised  to  further  good  Intentions  by 
an  appropriate  behavior.  Before  proceed- 
ing, I  would  like  to  stress  that  for  Greece 
there  is  no  other  way  to  settle  a  difference 
than  peaceful  means,  that  is,  discussions.  It 
Is  essential  for  the  Interested  parties  to  know 
who  discusses  with  wTiom  and  about  what. 
This  means  that  one  should  always  seek  out 
for  each  case,  the  "valid  Interlocutor",  and 
debate  with  him  the  ix)ints  on  which  It  would 
be  possible  to  reach  an  understanding. 

Another  fact  which  struck  me  in  the  ad- 
dress Of  my  colleague  is  his  almost  total 
silence  on  the  results  of  the  U.N.  action  In 
Cyprus.  It  is  true  that  he  has  expressed 
his  country's  thanks  to  the  powers  which 
have  contributed  to  the  setting  up  of 
UNFYCYP.  I  wish,  for  my  part,  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  Greece  to  all  these  countries. 
But  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Tur- 
key omitted  even  to  mention  the  mediator. 
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Mr.  Galo  Plaza,  although  the  latter  was  ap- 
pointed by  our  Secretary  General,  In  pur- 
suance of  a  Security  Council  resolution,  in 
order  to  submit  a  report  as  complete  and 
objective  as  possible. 

Greece  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to  the  whole 
UN.  action  in  this  matter,  to  our  Secretary 
General  who  once  again  proved  himself  so 
highly  worthy  of  his  office  and  so  conscious 
ci  the  mission  of  our  Organization,  as  well  as 
to  the  mediator.  Mr.  Plaza,  whose  efforts  were 
.:jmniensurate  to  the  seriousnecs  of  the 
problem. 

No  dcubt  observations  can  be  made  on  the 
roporc  of  any  mediator,  whatever  its  merits 
Eventual  errors  might  be  spotted;  but  to  re- 
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administration.    Mankind  has  long  struggled  tion  «!ho„iH  ««+  »,^ 

for  the  recognition  of  minority  rights     If  the  CTSS^of",?,*  ^,  """'"^^  ^^^^^^d-  because 

the  Turkish  thesis  were  adopted  we  would  the  S^v^rni5^f™/-^^°f  '^"^^'^  ^'^"ons  by 

enter  a  new  historic  era:  that  of  thlstSle  SdaSlreT^hf  n"/.^'^^*?  "l^^^  repeatedly 

for  majority  rights.                                  "^-^uggie  ^^o^'^gered  the  peace  that  the  United  Na- 

'     **  t^ons  have  the  mission  to  preserve 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


f  struggle 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  proclaim 
that  we  definitely  favor  the  granting  of 
every  possible  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the 
Turkish  minority  in  Cyprus.  This  should 
raise  no  problem  since  the  people  of  Cyprus 
are  ready  to  accept  even  international  guar- 
antccr  of  minority  rights.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  noted  with 
satisfacUon  a  document  just  circulated.  I 
refer  to  the  declaration  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus  on  the  rights  which 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  in  recent  years  about 
how  this  institution— the  Senate— oper- 
ject  the'whoTe"  7ep7n"^Txl^^y  h^  donV  '^%^^P"^"'=  °'  Cyprus  on  the  right^- which  f^^^^  .^"  J<^t  every  week  It  is  dissected 
and  to  go  as  far  as  to  blame  the  pS^on  of  f„^  i^^'^^smzes  and  wishes  to  see  guaranteed  J"  ^  hundred  typewriters  as  the  ana- 
the  mediator  amounts  to  aT attack  ag°Sns  4   r'c'.'^  "''^°"'?-  lysts-with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy- 

tno  very  principle  of  mediation.    Mediation  Is      crte^    Go'^lriSSont'^   T^'reat   dea!''is°bemg      tYonf  ''^  °'°°'^''  ""  ^'=''°^'  "^  '"""va- 

said  with  much  solicitude  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 


one  of  the  most  effective  means  the  United 
Nations  may  use  in  a  conflict  such  as  the  one 
under  consideration. 

The  distinguished  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
united  Kingdom  has  even  proposed  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  standing  group  of  mediators. 
I  will  not  go  into  this  proposal.  I  mention  it 
only  to  show  the  extent  to  which  mediation 
serins  appropriate  to  the  aims  of  the  U N  It 
IS  obviously  the  duty  of  everyone  to  respect 
such  an  effort  and  not  to  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt. 

As  far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  she  has 
endeavored  to  comply  with  all  the  decisions 
of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Wash- 
ing to  prove  her  respect  for  these  decisions 
she  accepted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mediator's 
recommendations,  to  open  discussions  with 
Turlcey  on  the  basis  of  U.N.  principles. 

I  do  not  have  to  analyze  Mr.  Plaza's  report 
It  IS  in  your  hands.  Nor  do' I  have  to  sub- 
stitute myself  to  m.y  colleague  of  Cyprus  who 
Will  doubtless  present  the  point  of  view  of  his 
country.  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  attitude 
of  the  Greek  Government,  stressing  that  most 
of  our  statements  and  argimients  are  borne 
out  by  the  report  of  the  mediator  who  very 
conscientiously  has  set  out  the  real  facts  and 
in  so  doing  may  have  failed  to  please  every- 
body. •' 

1.  We  believ-e  there  Is  no  need  to  touch 
upon  the  principle  of  the  validity  of  treaties 
This  principle  has  always  existed,  which  did 
not  save  a  great  many  treaties  from  a  slow 
or  a  sudden  death.  As  for  the  constitutional 
regime  erected  on  the  treaties  of  Zurich  and 
London,  Mr.  Plaza  observes  that  it  was  a 
constitutional  oddity". 
The  eminent  Equajtorian  Statesman  uses 
here  the  moderate  language  of  a  mediator 
in  fact  it  was  a  legal  monster  who  like  most 
monsters  could  not  survive  for  lone-. 

My  colleague  Mr.  Ishik  says  that  in  princi- 
ple he  is  not  against  the  revision  of  these 
treaties.  Whether  we  say  that  these 
treaties  are  defunct  or,  that  they  must  be 
revised  v/e  recognize  that  a  new  reality  has 
emerged  and  must  be  faced. 

2.  To  speak  of  two  communities  instead  of 
a  majority  and   a   minority,   does   not   alter 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  Cyprus  a  large  Greek 
majority    and    a    sman    Turkish    minority 
The  fact  takes  on  another  aspect  when  one 
speaks    of    partition    or   coadministration    of 
the    island.     For  there   is   only   a   minority 
scattered   over    the    whole   territory   of   the 
country  and  not  confined  to  any  one  area 
As  for  the  coadministration  It   would   only 
be  a  way  to  revive  the  monster,  the  absurd 
system  whereby  the  minority  can  defeat  the 
win  of  the  majority.     May  r  submit  to  the 
Assembly  that   if  such   peculiar  notions   of 
constitutional  or  international  law  were  to 
prevail  one  would  have  to  accept  the  idea 
of  completely  changing  the  map  of  tiic  world 
and  the  constitutions  of  a  great  many  coun- 
tries,   since    almost    everywhere    there    are 
minorities  which  could  demand  either  the 
partition    at   these   cotmtrles   or   their   co- 


,,    ,     ^  . jj-.v.-.    Some 

allude  to  annexionist  tendencies  which  are 
allegedly  entertained  by  Greece.  My  coun- 
try has  never  had,  has  not  and  cannot  have 
expansionist  tendencies.  The  liberation  of 
its  territory  has  been  accomplished  through 
long  struggles  over  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Greece  could  not  now  become  an  e.\- 
pansionist  country.  Nor  could  she  accept 
under  any  pretext  that  Cyprus  be  reduced  to 
a  curtailed  independence.  Tiiere  canrot  be 
two  kinds  of  sovereign  states.  Those  who 
fuHy  enjoy  all  attributes  of  independence 
and  those  who  do  not.  The  Republic  of 
Cyprus  IS  entitled  to  an  unfettered  inde- 


Yet  this  body  harbors  a  mainspring 

tnat  IS  at  once  obvious  and  unobstru- 

^^?f'  f  ™^"  ^'.^o  for  my  money  never  gets 
half  the  credit  he  deserves 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  simple:  In  this 
business  praise  often  fails  to  find  those 
j'.Z^  ^}?■^  actively  seek  it.  And  the  man 
I  am  talking  about— by  now  you  have  all 
guessed  that  it  is  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader-seems  to  cling  to  the  no- 
tion that  results  are  more  important  than 
pubhcity. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  manages  firm 
persuasion  with  such  gentleness,  han- 


..  —    ^.w.^^    „vj   .Hi    uiaicutcrea   inae-      r--"^«*«-i.oiun    wim   tiucn    RenLlenp<;«;     ban 

pendence.  like  any  other  fre=  and  sovereign      dies  legislation  with  such  S  efflciVS?; 

that  the  Nation  has  never  become  fullv 


I  believe  that  I  have  proved  that  Greece 
intends    to   remain   in    line   with    the   prin- 
ciples governing  the  United  Nations  and  to 
respect  its  decisions.    She  will  do  so  to  the 
end.     For  this  reason  she  wishes  to  express 
ner  satisfaction  because  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  our  organization  in  the  introduction 
to  his  annual  report  stresses  his  intention 
to  pursue  the  mediation  effort  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  March 
4,  1984,  and  that  his  hope  that  the  countries 
concerned  will  meet  together  in  the  search 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cyorus  problem 
We  accept  this  conclusion  as  it  stands     As 
for  the  discussions  recommended  under  this 
resolution,  we  would  Uke  to  make  the  follow- 
ing point:  Having  placed  this  problem  upon 
the   basis   of   the  principles  of  the   United 
Nations,  its  decision,  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  and  the  media- 
tion it  decided  upon,  we  have  set  the  frame- 
work of  our  future  action.    As  concerns  Tur- 
key in  particular,  Greece  considers   herself 
as  an  "interiocuteur  valable"  to  the  extent 
Greek-Turkish  relations  in  general  and  as- 
pects of  the  Cyprus  question  connected  with 
these  relations  are  involved. 

But  inasmuch  as  Uie  question  of  independ- 
ence and  the  future  of  the  Republic  of  Cy- 
prus is  concerned,  Greece  does  not  clahn  the 
right  to  make  decisions  against  the  wUl  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Cy- 
prus. Tne  Cyprlots  alone  have  the  right  to 
mase  decisions  concerning  their  own  fate 
No  equitable  and  lasting  solution  Is  possible 
without  the  consent  of  the  Cypriot  people. 

In  stating  this  basic  truth.  In  further  pro- 
claiming her  will  to  continue  her  contribu- 
tion toward  every  mediation  effort  and  to 
comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
United  Nations  organs,  Greece  is  conscious 
of  servmg  the  cause  of  a  people  that  wants  to 
be  free,  the  cause  of  Greek -Tui-kish  relations, 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean as  weU  as  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  Greece  considers 
herself  enUtled  to  address  an  appeal  to  the 
effect  that  the  General  Assembly  make  a 
necessary  move  In  order  to  bring  closer  the 
moment  of  a  peaceful  solution.    This  solu- 


aware  of  his  importance  in  the  Senate 
Sometimes  I  think  it  possible  that  we,  his 
colleagues,  are  not  fully  aware  of  it. 

He  is  certainly  not  a  man  to  shoulder 
his  way  into  the  spotlight.  I  wish  I  had 
a  count  on  the  times  I  have  seen  picture 
captions  that  noted.  "Half  hidden  in  the 
background  is  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  " 

As  long  as  the  job  gets  done,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  indiiTerent  about  where 
the  credit  goes. 

How  would  we  measure  that  credit 
anyway?  By  the  superb  legislative  rec- 
ord that  his  leadership  has  helped 
achieve?  Certainly.  But  he  adds  a  grace 
to  this  Chamber  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  written  record  alone  not 
even  the  amazing  record  amassed  during 
this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

He  contributes  an  intellect  of  the  high- 
est order,  he  sets  a  superb  example  of 
succinctness  and  clarity,  his  sense  of 
duty  is  never  put  on  parade  but  is  never- 
theless unmatched,  and  his  respect  for 
this  body  and  its  Members  has  a  way  of 
bringing  out  the  most  responsible  in  each 
01  us. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  Ust  the  many 
reasons  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  but  I  know  he 
would  be  disapproving  of  such  a  speech. 
I  suspect  he  would  signal  me  to  wind  it 
up  so  we  could  get  on  with  what  he  con- 
siders more  important  business. 

So  I  will  merely  express  my  personal — 
and  veiT  sincere— thanks  for  his  honest, 
quiet,  and  effective  leadership. 

And  I  would  add  this:  If  some  official 
from  a  foreign  country  were  to  ask  me 
"Who  are  your  most  thoughtful  leaders, 
the  men  who  most  responsibly  guide  your 
country's  decisions?"  I  would  reply: 
"First,  of  all.  there  is  one  right  here  lii 
the  Senate.  I  v/ant  you  to  meet  MTifE 
Mansfield." 


October  22,  1965 
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EFFECT  OP  FAIUJRE  OF  "RIGHT- 
TO-WORK"    REPEAL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
Congress  about  to  adjourn,  it  occurs  to 
me  I  might  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I 
failed  to  introduce  in  the  Record  a  news 
story  which  appeared  in  the  October  15 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  story  carried  the  caption,  "Fail- 
ui-e  of  Right-To-Work  Repeal  May  Cool 
Labor's  Political  Fervor,  Democrats 
Fear." 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  clear  and  obvious 
to  eveiy  Member  of  this  body  just  why 
labor  has  been  so  tremendously  active 
in  working  to  effect  the  repeal  of  the 
right-to-work  law. 

But  what  some  of  my  friends  in  this 
body  may  not  be  so  well  inforaied 
about — and  certainly  most  of  their  con- 
stituents— is  the  overpowering  interest 
of  the  labor  bosses  in  defeating  any  and 
every  effort  to  give  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  they  should  have  some  say  in 
how  seats  in  one  house  of  their  State 
legislatures  should  be  filled. 

I  am  therefore  indebted  to  John 
Grimes  of  the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  who  wrote  a  news  story  that  ap- 
peared in  the  October  15  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  I  a.sk  unammous 
consent  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  In  it 
he  quoted  AFL-CIO  men  as  saying: 

We  were  the  main  force  in  stopping  his 
(Dirksen's)  amendment  on  the  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures. 

Just  why  have  the  labor  bosses  gone 
all  out  to  deny  to  the  citizens  of  om* 
country  the  right,  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  express — as  provided  for  in 
article  V  of  our  Constitution — their  in- 
dividual convictions  on  this  particular 
issue? 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  they  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  the  people  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue  they 
would  vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  facts  are  that  if  the  Constitution 
is  not  amended  to  maintain  the  checks 
and  balances  written  into  it  by  the 
Founding  Fathers — if  it  is  not  amended 
to  provide  for  some  kind  of  representa- 
tion of  varied  geographic  and  economic 
Interests  in  one  house  of  our  State  legis- 
latures, our  Federal -State  system  is  sure 
to  suffer  irreparable  damage. 

I  therefore  hope  that  before  we  meet 
again  in  January  you  will  give  this  issue 
additional  thought.  I  hope  you  will  visit 
with  some  of  your  best  informed  con- 
stituents and  discuss  this  Issue. 

And  if  you  do,  I  feel  confident  many 
of  you  who  have  advocated  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  but  who  have  voted 
to  deny  your  constituents  an  oppor- 
timity  to  vote  on  this  issue,  will  come 
back  here  in  January  prepared  to  recon- 
sider your  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Failure 
of  Right-To-Work  Repeal  May  Cool 
Labor's  Political  Fervor,  Democrats 
Fear,"  written  by  John  A.  Grimes  and 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  15, 1965.  be  printed  at  tliis  point 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Failure  of  Right-To- Work  Repeal  May  Cool 

Labor's  Political  Fervor,  Democrats  Fear 

(By  John  A.  Grinies) 

Wasidngton. — The  real  castialty  of  Con- 
gress' failure  to  pass  legislation  nullifying 
State  "rlght-to-work"  laws  may  be  organized 
labor's  ability  and  desire  to  lend  maximum 
support  to  the  Democratic  Party  In  next 
year's  congressional  elections  and  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  future  Great  Society  ambi- 
tions. 

This  is  the  message  being  beamed  to  Dem- 
ocratic chieftains  and  the  White  House  in 
the  wake  of  MonUay"o  47-to-45  Senate  vote 
killing  for  this  session  the  AFlr-CIO's  once- 
high  hopes  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  provision  permits 
States  to  bar  union  shop  labor  contracts,  un- 
der which  workers  must.  In  effect,  join  unions 
within  30  days  to  keep  their  Jobs. 

The  unspoken  part  of  the  message  Is  that 
unless  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  Congress  help  turn  this  session's 
defeat  into  next  session's  victory,  their  once- 
eager  union  allies  may  turn  coldly  apathetic. 
George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president.  In  a  New 
York  speech  ajiortly  after  the  vote,  came 
clore  to  saying  it  openly:  The  Democratic 
Party  In  Its  1964  platform  pledged  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  and  "we  expect  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  honor  that  pledge." 

Some  Democratic  Party  olHcials  are  open- 
ly concerned.  One  aid,  remarking  that  the 
situation  "isn't  a  disaster  yet,"  concedes 
that  if  the  move  to  repeal  14(b)  isn't  rescued 
next  session  the  resulting  drain  on  the  AFL- 
CIO's  political  energy  could  prove  highly 
troublesome. 

l.\bor's  political  power  staked 

The  reason  Is  that  repeal  of  14(b)  has 
acquired  political  overtones  far  removed 
from  its  actual  merits.  For  years,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  been  urging  its  affiliated  unions  to 
inten.-rlfy  their  efforts  to  help  elect  a  Con- 
gress with  a  liberal  majority  large  enough 
to  win  approval  of  labor-oriented  measures. 
The  .symbol  of  success  has  been  a  Congress 
th?t  could  repeal  14(b). 

Last  fall's  election  of  President  Johnson 
swept  in  40  new  House  Democrats,  estab- 
lished a  heavy  liberal  majority  in  Congress, 
and  seemed,  at  the  time,  the  attainment  of 
labor's  goal.  In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  had 
a  commitment  from  the  President  to  help 
I^ass  legislation  to  kill  the  right-to-work 
laws. 

But  by  employing  the  14(b)  Issue  to  help 
whip  up  its  troops,  the  AFL-CIO  was  putting 
Itself  into  something  of  a  box.  To  justify  the 
expectations  generated  by  Its  success  In 
helping  the  Democrats,  the  federation  had 
to  show  that  the  political  power  its  unions 
had  helped  muster  at  the  polls  could  be  used 
as  a  lever  on  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  deliver  repeal  of  14(b). 

The  failure  to  win  the  repeal,  AFL-CIO  of- 
ficials fear,  will  be  taken  by  the  lower  level 
leadership — upon  which  they  depend  to  help 
produce  rank-and-file  members  at  the  polls — 
as  convincing  evidence  that  labor  cant  get 
what  it  really  wants,  regardless  of  Its  success 
in  helping  Democrats  get  elected.  "We 
wouldn't  Immediately  start  sitting  on  our 
hands,  but  enough  of  our  guys  would  tell  us 
to  go  to  hell  to  make  a  real  difference  in 
our  effectiveness,"  says  one  AFL-CIO  official. 

EARLY  start  TO  DEBATE  URGED 

With  a  reduced  ability  to  turn  out  votes, 
the  AFL-CIO's  bargaining  power  would  di- 
minish at  the  White  House  and  In  Congress. 

At  present,  federation  officials  are  trying 
to  prevent  some  angry  union  ofi^cers  from 
publicily  blaming  President  Johnson  and 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  for  the  defeat  of  the  repeal 
measure.    They  argue  that  to  stand  a  chance 


of  success  In  repealing  14(b)  next  session, 
the  Senate  will  have  to  schedule  an  early 
start  to  debate  on  the  measure,  counting  on 
enough  time  to  wear  down  the  filibuster  with 
Which  Senator  Minority  Leader  Dirksen,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  blocked  the  move  this 
year  and  which  he  has  promised  to  restime 
next  year.  To  do  this  wUl  require  the  sup- 
port of  both  President  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Mansfield. 

The  circumstances  that  brought  defeat  in 
this  session  make  It  questionable  whether 
labor  could  win  Its  battle  next  year  without 
the  help  of  Mr.  Johngon.  Federation  officials 
concede  their  position  wUl  be  weaker,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

A  major  problem  Is  that  repeal  of  14  ( b )  is 
a  narrow  issue,  of  direct  benefit  to  unions 
alone.  Further.  Its  reputation  as  a  road- 
block to  union  organization  In  States  that 
have  right-to-work  laws,  mainly  in  the  South, 
is  conceded  to  have  doubtful  validity,  even 
by  union  men;  labor's  troubles  in  these  areas 
stem  from,  far  deeper  forces. 

"We  have  no  real  friends  on  this  one," 
says  one  union  official.  "We  couldn't  win 
any  popularity  contest."  An  administration 
man  adds:  "There's  Just  no  broad  public  sup- 
port for  repeal." 

Atop  this,  AFL-CIO  officials  this  session 
had  to  go  along  with  the  timing  of  President 
Johnson  to  a  large  degree  on  moving  some 
key  administration  meas'ures  through  con- 
gressional troublespots.  A  maritime  strike, 
the  election  scandal  over  the  presidency  of 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers 
and  the  threat  of  a  steel  strike  also  made 
the  early  part  of  the  year  a  dangerous  time 
to  talk  of  repealing  14(b). 

It  wasn't  until  midsummer  that  the  re- 
peal measure  was  pushed  through  the  House 
by  a  221-203  vote  under  tightly  controlled 
conditions  to  prevent  any  crippling  amend- 
ments. By  then,  time  began  to  become  a 
crucial  factor,  and  Republicans  on  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  succeeded  In  delaying 
the  House-passed  bill  on  its  way  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Meanwhile,  though  Mr.  Johnson 
appeared  to  be  speaking  freely  on  every  other 
measure  he  sought  from  Congress,  his  limited 
utterances  on  repeal  of  14(b)  kept  alive 
rumors  that  he  was  losing  Interest  In  the 
measure. 

Then  a  new,  and  by  some  accounts,  unex- 
pected factor  was  Introduced:  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's plan  to  flhbuster.  "I  think  this  was  the 
President's  one  mistake"  say  a  federation 
official.  "I  think  he  got  caught  with  his  leg- 
islative pants  down  In  believing  that  Dirkse.v 
wouldn't  start  a  filibuster."  To  AFL-CIO 
men.  the  reason  for  Mr.  Dirksen's  decision  is 
clear:  "We  were  a  main  force  ir  stopping  his 
amendment  on  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures  and  he's  had  It  In  for  us." 

THE    FATAL    BLOW 

Mr.  Dirksen's  move,  as  it  turned  out,  dealt 
the  fatal  blow.  AFL-CIO  officials  claimed  a 
majority  of  Senators  were  ready  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  bill  with  the  "hard*  coimt  most 
often  quoted  at  55  votes.  But  they  hadn't 
any  chance  of  ever  getting  the  two-thirds 
approval  required  to  gag  a  filibuster. 

But  even  if  the  unions  had  mustered  the 
necessary  votes  to  stop  Mr.  Dirksen's  fill- 
buster  against  consideration  of  the  bill,  the 
wily  Illinois  Senator  and  his  allies  would  have 
resumed  the  fiUbuster  on  the  bill  Itself. 

The  prospect  of  a  double-headed  filibuster 
added  extra  pressure  to  the  "let's-go-home 
mood  of  Congress,  and  when  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  moved,  after  only  a  few  days  of 
debate,  for  a  vote  on  closing  off  the  filibus- 
ter, "we  knew  that  was  the  end,"  says  one 
union  official.  The  subsequent  vote  put  la- 
bor's strength  in  the  poorest  possible  light. 
AFL-CIO  men  assert  that  at  least  five,  and 
perhaps  more.  Senators  who  would  have 
voted  for  the  repeal  bill  Itself  cast  ballots, 
for  varying  reasons,  against  the  filibuster  gag. 
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In  view  of  this  vote.  It  was  useless  for  AFLr- 
CIO  leaders  to  demand  that  supporters  of  the 
bill  stay  In  session  to  break  the  filibuster. 

Unhappily  for  federation  officials,  most  of 
the  pressures  that  operated  against  repeal 
of  14(b)  this  session  will  also  be  present  next 
year,  plus  some  new  ones.  Many  of  their  sup- 
porters win  be  up  for  reelection  and  more 
hesitant  about  voting  for  such  a  sticky  meas- 
vire  in  an  election  year.  There's  also  the 
possibility  that  labor  will  have  to  accept 
some  amendments  to  the  repeal  bill,  and 
AFL-CIO  men  concede  that  once  this  hap- 
pens it  Is  easy  to  lose  control  and  get  stuck 
with  damaging  provisions.  While  union  men 
are  hopeful  they  can  hold  the  majority  vote 
they  currently  have  In  both  Chambers  of 
Congress,  they  aren't  at  all  sure  what  might 
happen  if  they  were  forced  to  take  an 
amended  repeal  bill  back  through  the  House. 
Too  many  Members  might  decide  that  two 
votes  for  an  unpopular  measure  Is  one  more 
thnn  their  reelection  hopes  can  stand. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  RALPH  E. 
VANDERVORT,  JR. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Col.  Ralph  E. 
Vandervort,  Jr.,  congressional  liaison 
oflBcer  for  Army  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  is  about  tc  retire 
after  24  years  of  active  military  service. 

In  my  service  in  the  Congress  both 
House  and  Senate,  for  more  than  30  years, 
I  doubt  that  we  have  ever  had  a  more 
devoted,  cooperative,  and  diligent  liaison 
OflBcer  who  with  the  greatest  of  courtesy 
has  undertaken  to  process  military  prob- 
lems and  so  relieve  Members  of  a  great 
many  time-consuming  chores. 

He  has  always  been  extremely  cour- 
teous and  «ver  did  his  very  best  to  con- 
trive a  successful  solution  to  any  problem 
consonant,  of  course,  with  the  law  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
our  armed  services  operate.  His  depar- 
ture from  the  service  leaves  a  great  void. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  him  go  but  whatever 
line  of  endeavor  he  will  pursue  in  future 
years  we  wish  him  every  success. 


HEARING  AIDS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  and  Anti- 
trust, of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, had  rather  long  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  hearing  aids. 

This  came  at  a  time  when  the  late 
Senator  Kefauver  was  still  the  chairman 
of  that  committee. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a 
good  many  statements  and  articles  with 
respect  to  hearing  aids.  Some  of  them 
have  reflected  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
companies  manufacturing  hearing  aids, 
which  companies  have  a  record  of  Integ- 
rity and  performance.  Obviously,  these 
rather  derogatory  statements  do  not  do 
the  industry  very  much  good. 

Mr.  President,  the  September  16,  1965 
Congressional  Record  contained  an  arti- 
cle dealing  with  hearing  aids  which 
makes  use  of  the  isolated  case  In  the 
purchase  of  hearing  aids  but  has  a  re- 
sounding impact  upon  that  sector  of  the 
public  who  are  in  a  great  need  of  pur- 
chasing a  hearing  aid  but  are  most  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  During  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  hearing  aids  In  1962,  the 
testimony  revealed  that  of  the  15  mil- 


lion Americans  who  have  hearing  diflB- 
culties  it  is  believed  only  1 1/2  million,  or 
10  percent,  actually  use  a  hearing  aid. 
It  should  be  further  noted  that  a  mini- 
mum of  6  million  have  a  hearing  loss 
sufficiently  severe  to  warrant  a  hearing 
aid  and  9  million  more  persons  with  In- 
determinate hearing  loss  which  should 
place  those  persons  on  notice  to  have 
their  hearing  status  examined  by  com- 
petent medical  attention  to  determine 
what  form  of  hearing  aid  would  be  nec- 
essai-y,  if  any.  The  insertion  in  the 
Record  of  September  16  would  discour- 
age not  only  the  1  »^2  million  hearing  aid 
users  but  also  the  potential  13 '2  million 
people  who  might  need  some  form  of  a 
hearing  aid  instrument.  After  the  hear- 
ings in  1962  a  report  was  issued  with 
minority  and  individual  views  written 
jointly  by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  and 
myself.  From  the  Report  and  from  the 
printed  hearings  I  shall  quote  passages 
which  I  believe  should  be  made  available 
to  the  general  public  in  refutation  of  the 
comments  made  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  16. 

The  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a  great 
lady,  was  the  opening  witness  during  the 
hearings  and  she  had  the  following  to 
say  regarding  the  reluctance  of  people 
with  hearing  difficulties  to  purchase  a 
hearing  aid — page  4  : 

Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  am 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  testify  to  the 
value  of  a  hearing  aid.  I  think  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  people  who  need  a  hearing 
aid  would  like  not  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  they  really  do  not  hear  as  clearly  as  thev 
once  did. 

Now,  if  they  once  knew  what  a  relief  it  Is 
to  And  that  you  can  hear  easily,  I  think  this 
attitude  would  change.  I  was  Interested  just 
a  short  while  ago.  when  a  yovmg  man  asked 
me,  after  I  had  spoken  somewhere,  if  I  would 
call  his  mother  on  the  telephone  and  tell  her 
that  I  wore  a  hearing  aid,  because  she  was 
as  old  as,  or  older  than  I  was,  and  refused  to 
wear  it  because  she  disliked  being  seen  with 
a  hearing  aid. 

Well,  actually,  this  is  really  an  attitude 
that  affects  the  whole  family  and  affects  your 
whole  life,  because  you  are  handicapped 
You  are  really,  if  you  do  not  hear  what  goes 
on  around  you,  you  are  barred  from  the 
flow  of  life  and  the  ease  of  contact  with 
other  people. 

So  I  think  it  Is  Important,  but  I  would  al- 
ways stress  the  fact  that  a  person  buying 
the  hearing  aid  should  go  to  a  doctor  or  a 
cUnlc  and  find  out  the  type  of  help  they 
need,  because  hearing  aids  must  vary.  You 
have  many  different  kinds  of  deafness  which 
come  from  different  causes.  Some  hearing 
aid  that  might  be  excellent  for  my  particular 
needs  would  not  be  good  at  all  for  somebody 
else  who  had  a  different  difficulty. 

There  are  many  different  reasons  why  you 
become  deaf.  So  I  think  this  is  something 
that  we  should  emphasize  to  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  buy   a  hearing  aid. 

She  continues  on  page  5 : 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  am  Just  thinking  of 
some  other  very  distinguished  citizens  be- 
sides yourself  who  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  very  actively  and  energetically  and  with- 
out embarrassment  because  of  hearing  aids. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  think  about  Mr 
Barney  Baruch  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  Jr 
who  have  them. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Baruch,  of  course 
uses  his  very  selectively.  He  is  quite  open 
with  it.  He  does  not  mind  it  showing  at  all. 
But  when  he  Is  not  Interested,  he  turns  it 


ofr.  which,  of  course.  Is  quite  delightful  but 
the  rest  of  us  do  not  dare  to  do  that. 

On  page  7  she  states: 

Could  I  add  one  thing?  I  think  one  of 
the  Important  things  that  you  perhaps  will 
be  able  to  bring  out  Is  the  fact  that  chll- 
dren,  and  many  children,  are  slightly  deaf 
and  it  is  not  at  once  discovered  and  they 
are  supposed  to  be  dull,  simply  for  no  reason 
In  the  world  except  that  they  are  not  hear- 
ing what  has  been  told  to  them  In  the  school. 
Tlie  result  Is  that  sometimes  this  comes  late 
to  them.  This  Is  not  the  child  that  has  the 
quite  evident  difficulty  and  who  Is  found 
immediately  and  great  care  is  then  taken 
to  train  that  child.  But  this  Is  the  child 
that  mny  not  have  a  very  serious  Impair- 
ment, but  a  slight  impairment,  and  who  will 
seem  dtill  in  class. 

It  will  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  inabil- 
ity to  hear,  and  if  there  is  some  way  of 
really  seeing  that  every  child  Is  tested  not 
Just  once,  but  more  frequently,  do  you  see, 
as  they  went  up,  let's  say  once  every  6  months 
or  once  every  year.  I  think  we  would  save 
many  children  who  waste  time  in  school  for 
the  simple  reason  that  nobody  finds  out  that 
they  are  really  not  hearing  completely  well. 
They  may  catch  words  here  and  there,  but 
they  do  not  hear  the  whole  thing.  So  that  is 
one  thing  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  have  on 
your  mind,  because  I  think  It  would  make 
quite  a  difference  In  the  development  of 
children  and  the  value  of  their  school  years. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  that 
connection,  I  know  a  great  many  school  sys- 
tems provide  for  dental  examination  for  chil- 
dren and  perhaps  examinations  to  see  if  their 
vision  is  Impaired  and  If  they  need  glasses, 
but  are  not  there  only  a  very  few  that  pro- 
vide examinations  to  see  if  hearing  Is  Im- 
paired? 

Mrs.  Roosevf.lt.  I  would  not  be  sure  of 
that.  Some  of  them  may  occasionally  have 
it.  But  this  is  something  which  ought  to 
be  done  just  as  your  teeth  are  done  or  your 
eyes  are  done,   at  regular  intervals. 

But  people  JusC  do  not  seem  to  have 
thought  about  it  enough  to  have  made  it  a 
regular  thing,  that  you  do  as  you  would  do 
the  other  things. 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Kinney,  now  the  presi- 
dent of  Zenith  Hearing  Aid  Sales  Corp.. 
testified  at  the  hearings  and  on  the 
point  of  education  of  the  general  public 
on  the  impact  of  medical  assistance  and 
stated  at  page  176  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings: 

The  very  hnportant  and  obvious  fact  that 
the  hard  of  hearing  require  medical  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  their  efforts  to  find 
relief  has  also  been  the  subject  of  much 
questioning  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings. 

We  have  always  zealously  urged  that  hear- 
ing aid  users — particularly  first-time  users — 
should  consult  a  medical  expert  before  pur- 
chasing a  hearing  aid.  Zenith  has  frequently 
taken  this  position  in  Its  national  and  local 
advertising.  In  one  program  alone  involving 
the  advertising  and  dissemination  of  a  well- 
known  article  by  Dr.  Aram  Glorlg— he  is  an 
otolaryngologist  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  sub- 
committee on  noise  In  Industry  for  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association — entitled  "Hearing 
Loss  and  the  Family  Doctor,"  Zenith  ex- 
pended over  $165,000. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  show  you  this 
booklet,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Bring  it  up  here,  please. 

Mr.  Kinney.  This  book,  "Hearing  Loss  and 
the  Family  Doctor,"  we  have  distributed 
230.000  copies  of  this.  sir.  at  that  cost  of 
$165,000,  as  I  pointed  out. 

Mr.  David  Barnow,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.,  Chicago. 
111.,  in  discussing  the  show  of  reluctance 
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of  people  in  purchasing  hearing  aids  and 
the  impact  that  it  has  on  our  general 
economy  stated  as  follows,  pages  116.  117. 
and  118: 

Tliank  you.  We  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  our  role  In  the  hearing 
aid  Industry,  and  we  hope  that,  as  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  we  will  have  contributed 
toward  broadening  the  general  knowledge 
about  hearing  aids  and  how  they  help  many 
thousands  of  hard-of-hearlng  persons  to  a 
life  of  greater  fulfillment.  Also,  we  hope 
that  these  hearings  will  serve  to  dispel  exist- 
ing misconceptions  and  misinformation 
about  the  hearing  aid  industry,  its  products, 
services,  prices,  and  accomplishments. 

•  •  •  a  • 

It  appears  that  this  committee  is  primarily 
interested  In  the  pricing  of  hearing  aids.  We 
wish  to  go  on  record  at  the  outset  that  it  has 
always  been  Beltone's  primary  objective  to 
supply  the  hard  of  hearing  with  the  finest 
quality  hearing  aids  with  the  fullest  measure 
of  needed  and  appropriate  services  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  We  will  address  our- 
selves to  this  price  question  directly.  Be- 
fore we  do  this,  however,  we  feel  It  is  essential 
that  we  first  provide  this  committee  with  the 
relevant  background  of  the  problems  of  hear- 
ing loss  and  the  contributions  by  our  indus- 
try to  their  solution. 

To  cite  the  recent  study  on  health  statis- 
tics by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;,  there  are  slightly  less 
than  6  million  people  In  the  United  States 
with  hearing  Impairment.  This  same  study 
reports  that  during  the  year  July  1958,  to 
June  1959.  approximately  1,161,000  persons 
in  the  civilian  noninstltutional  population  of 
llie  United  SUtes  possessed  hearing  aids.  We 
can  reasonably  assume  that  this  number  has 
increased  since  the  date  of  the  study. 

The  condition  of  deafness  can  be  de- 
fined as  a  loss  of  liearing.  It  varies  from 
partial  to  total.  There  arc  many  causes. 
Some  hearing  losses  cannot  be  corrected. 
Others  respond  to  medical  treatment, 
surgery,  or  prosthetic  devices.  But  the 
loss  is  not  only  in  medical  terms : 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Otto  S.  Menzel. 
"hearing  impairment  is  among  the  moi^t  han- 
dicapping of  all  physical  ailments,  not  be- 
cause the  body  suffers,  but  because  the 
mind  does."  Persons  who  suffer  from  hear- 
ing loss  cannot  fully  participate  in  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  They  cannot  enjoy  re- 
laxed conversation,  music,  and  the  many 
other  wondrous  sounds  we  take  for  granted. 

Hard-of-hearing  people  tend  to  withdraw 
within  themselves.  They  become  progres- 
sively more  Isolated.  Often  they  are  hostile 
to  even  the  kindliest  attentions.  References 
to  their  Impairment  are  resented  and  they 
invert  the  problem  by  complaining  that 
people  mumble  too  much  or  that  they  are 
unwanted  and  unloved.  Loneliness  breeds 
even  more  loneliness  and.  what  is  worse,  they 
come  to  resist  every  well-intentioned  effort 
to  help  them.  The  loss  in  human  fulfillment 
and  productivity  is  immeasurable. 

Dr.  Norton  Canfield  has  said  this: 

"Impairment  of  hearing  for  conversations 
results  in  comparative  isolation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual from  his  business  and  social  contacts. 
Diminished  sociability  and  communication 
keep  the  perccptivencss  of  brain  and  psyche 
of  an  individual  at  a  lower  activity  level. 
The  potential  for  a  happy  and  useful  life  is 
depleted." 

The  problems  of  hearing  loss  are  not  only 
medical  and  psychological  in  nature,  but 
tliey  are  historical,  as  well.  It  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  that  our 
civilization  was  able  to  produce  some  hope 
for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  Prior  to 
the  studies  of  Girolamo  Cardano  of  Padua, 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  were  deprived 


of  citizen's  rights;  they  were  regarded  as 
fools;  and  they  were  commonly  the  butt  of 
cruel  and  unfeeling  Jokes. 

This  tragic  history,  combined  with  the 
obvious  medical  and  psychological  compli- 
cations, adds  further  to  the  problem.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  hard-of-hearlng  persons  fail 
to  seek  and  accept  help,  since  they  must  over- 
come a  psychological  introversion  before  they 
can  be  emotionally  free  to  do  so. 

This  state  of  mind  requires  that  a  faith 
be  established  In  the  hard-of-hearing  person 
that  he  can  be  helped;  and,  therefore,  one  of 
the  necessary  functions  of  the  hearing  aid 
industry  is  to  earn  this  faith  and  keep  It. 
The  industry  is  devoting  much  of  its  time  to 
acquiring  the  understanding  and  supplying 
the  compassion  to  help  these  people  return 
to  the  world  of  sound. 

Vi'hllc  hearing  loss  has  its  obvious  impact 
on  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  afflicted 
persons,  hearing  correction  goes  a  long  way 
toward  reestablishing  them  Into  a  more  use- 
ful and  productive  life. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  committee  release 
last  week,  and  In  a  public  affairs  pamphlet, 
"You  and  Your  Hearing,"  Mr.  Canfield  writes: 

"Convincing  evidence  of  the  economic 
value  of  auditory  rehabilitation  comes  from 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  A  recent  report  shows 
that  1,200  deaf  people  had  a  combined  an- 
nual earning  capacity  before  rehabilitation 
of  $308,200.  During  the  first  year  after  re- 
habilitation, they  e.arned  $2,743,000.  an  in- 
crease of  790  percent. 

"Another  group  of  2,500  hard-of-hearing 
workers  earned  $1,610,000  before  rehabilita- 
tion. During  the  first  year  thereafter,  their 
incomes  Jumped  to  $5,684,000,  an  Increase  of 
250  percent." 

One  would  think  that,  because  of  the  scope 
of  the  problems  of  deafness  and  the  human 
suffering  and  vmhapplness  it  creates,  the 
hard-of-hearing  population  would  be  actively 
seeking  alleviation  of  their  hearing  problems. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  the  hard  of  hearing  fight  against 
taking  action  on  their  hearing  problems, 
sometimes  for  years.  And  in  our  judgment 
this  is  not  because  of  high  prices. 

In  our  free  and  competitive  market,  hear- 
ing aids  are  available  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  Medical  opinion  and  examination 
can  be  obtained  with  or  without  charge.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  paradoxical  characteris- 
tics of  the  hard  of  hearing  that  they,  on  the 
whole,  are  not  inclined  to  seek  the  help  that 
they  need.  Our  advertising,  our  training 
programs,  and  our  public  statements  are  per- 
sistently aimed,  first,  at  making  hard-of- 
hearing  people  aware  of  their  problem,  and 
secondly,  at  suggesting  that  they  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  President,  much  attention  was 
given  during  the  hearings  as  to  the  price 
of  hearing  aids.  It  is  a  well  stated  prin- 
ciple of  economics  that  in  any  product 
with  a  limited  source  of  demand  by  the 
public  it  has  an  impact  on  the  price.  A 
businessman  must  charge  a  price  that 
will  bring  a  fair  profit  return  in  order  to 
stay  in  business.  That  is  the  American 
free  competitive  system  of  doing  business. 
Dr.  William  G.  Hardy  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  asked  to 
comment  on  the  cost  and  price  of  hearing 
aids.  His  testimony  is  on  page  31  of  the 
printed  hearings,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

I  suppose  there  are  Innumerable  reasons 
that  must  come  into  it.  As  well  as  I  know, 
and  this  is  not  precise  fact  but  again  an  Im- 
pression from  years  of  talking  it  over  with 
people,  It  has  not  been  my  impression  that 
the  hearing  aid  manufacturers  make  an  un- 
due amount  of  money.  Most  of  the  markup 
of  major  proportion  comes  at  the  level  of 


dealers;  and  yet  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  very  well-to-do  hearing  aid 
dealers.  I  think  the  general  point  at  stake 
here  Is  probably  that  there  aren't  enough 
hearing  aids  sold  in  volimie  to  be  able  to 
reduce  the  prices  and  make  up  for  the  dif- 
ferences. 

I  feel  firmly  that  tliree  or  four  times  as 
many  aids  as  are  presently  sold  should  be 
sold,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  this 
could  come  about  more  rapidly  with  a  com- 
bination of  whatever  pressures  need  to  be 
brought  to  bear.  Basically,  I  suppose,  from 
public  education  and  information,  prices  can 
come  down,  and  I  wouldn't  expect  the  com- 
petent hearing  aid  dealers  to  suffer  from  this. 
I  wouldn't  want  them  to,  because  I  don't 
believe  they  make  any  great  amount  of 
money. 

Both  Mr.  Kinney  of  Zenith  Hearing 
Aid  Sales  Corp.,  and  Mr.  Etevid  Barnow 
of  Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.  pointed  out 
that  there  are  varying  prices  of  hearing 
aids  to  meet  the  specific  desires  or  the 
specific  needs  of  the  user  of  hearing  aids. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  appropriate 
if  I  quote  from  the  minority  views  on  the 
"Report  on  Price  of  Hearing  Aids,"  issued 
October  4,  1962.  The  minority  views  re- 
flect testimony  from  table  5A  In  the 
printed  hearings  at  page  267  which 
shows : 

Of  11  companies  manufacturing  hearing 
aids  the  suggested  retail  price  for  the  last 
expensive  monaural  hearing  aid.  only  2  of 
the  11  companies  have  a  retail  price  over 
$250.  1  being  $259  and  the  other  being  $281: 
with  3  companies  charging  $50,  $99.50,  and 
$99.50  respectively;  and  on  the  conventional 
body-type  hearing  aids  the  prices  are  even 
lower  than  the  monaura!  hearing  aids.  It  is 
not  for  Congress  to  tell  the  hearing-aid  pur- 
chasing public  that  they  must  buy  a  hearing 
aid  reUiled  at  $50  or  $99.50.  It  is  Important 
that  our  American  competitive  system  pro- 
vides a  hearing  aid  that  can  retail  at  $50  or 
$99.50.  a  price  much,  much  lower  than  re- 
flected in  the  majority  report.  If  the  ma- 
jority is  interested  in  educating  the  public 
on  he.iring  aids  it  should  emphasize  that 
hearing  aids  can  be  purchased  at  the  low 
price  rather  than  mislead  them  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  our 
position  on  "prices  and  profits"  in  said 
minority  report  beginning  at  page  113 
to  119: 

II.    PRICES    AND    PROFITS 

One  of  the  favorite  topics  of  the  majority 
In  its  investigations  and  hearings  has  been 
prices  and  profits.  When  asked  pointblank, 
the  majority  will  deny  that  it  believes  In 
price  controls  or  placing  a  ceiling  on  profits. 
However,  Members  are  always  making  use 
of  such  terms  as  "excessive  prices,"  "exorbi- 
tant prices,"  and  the  term  "unconscionable 
profits."  They  are  inconsistent  in  this  re- 
port because  on  page  ICO  they  come  to  this 
conclusion : 

"In  1954  and  1955,  no  Zenith  hearing  aid 
sold  for  more  than  $125.  Its  net  hearing 
aid  profits  for  those  2  years  were  $495,000 
and  $625,000,  respectively.  In  contrast.  In 
1D60,  80  percent  of  Zenith's  hearing  aids 
retailed  for  between  $175  and  $550,  yet  its  net 
profits  were  less  than  $92,000.  Between  1955 
and  1960,  Zenith's  unit  volimie  fell  from 
113,000  to  below  68,000." 

In  discussing  the  reasons  of  the  change 
In  the  Zenith  policy  as  to  the  price  of  its 
hearing  aids  and  its  loss  of  net  profits,  the 
majority  report  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
change  in  public  acceptance  of  hearing  aids. 
It  says  there  is  no  economic  explanation  for 
Zenith  giving  up  its  crusade  for  low  prices. 
However,  the  witness  of  Zenith  Corp.  clearly 
stated  the  price  policy  of  his  company. 
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CRUSADE    FOR    LOW    PRICES 


On  pages  424  through  432  of  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  he  stated  : 

"Mr.  KiNNET.  •  •  •  Prom  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  first  hearing  aid  in  1943  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  crusaded  for  low 
prices  and  we  intend  to  continue  that  cru- 
sade. Zenith's  first  hearing  aids  in  1943  sold 
for  $40.  The  average  price  of  competitive 
hearing  aids  at  that  time  was  in  excess  of 
$150.  We  have  had  a  long  uphill  fight  be- 
cause so  often  people  believe  that  a  low  price 
indicates  low  quality.  Our  units  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  highest  quality,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price. 

"Although  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  decreased  tremendously  since  1943, 
we  today  have  in  our  line  a  $50  hearing  aid 
that  is  incomparably  superior  to  our  initial 
high  quality  $40  model. 

"Of  the  total  volume  of  Zenith  hearing 
aid  sales,  approximately  20  percent  Is  of  in- 
struments with  suggested  retail  prices  below 
5120. 

"Prior  to  1954,  the  Industry  was  able  to 
make  only  what  today  are  called  conven- 
tional body  worn  aids.  But  with  the  advent 
of  the  transistor,  the  maufacturer  of  totally 
new  and  different  hearing  aid  products  be- 
came possible. 

"The  development  of  the  transistor  per- 
mitted us  to  create  new  highly  miniaturized 
cosmeUc  types  of  hearing  aid  which  are 
Inconspicuous  and  appealing  to  the  majority 
of  customers  who  feel  self-conscious  about 
their  hearing  loss,  and  stubbornly  refuse  to 
wear  conventional  aids  for  that  reason.  Of 
course,  at-the-ear  aids  also  provide  certain 
other  advantages.  These  miniaturized  units 
are  completely  self-contained  in  eyeglass 
temple  bars  or  in  tiny  capsules  conveniently 
worn  behind  or  in  the  ear. 

INCREASED     COSTS 

"Such  deUcate,  highly  miniaturized  hear- 
mg  aids  are  more  costly  to  manufacture  and 
more  costly  to  distribute.  The  costs  of  do- 
ing business  for  the  dealer  have  also  in- 
creased substantially.  Desirable  dealers  must 
now  spend  more  time  in  training.  They 
must  spend  more  time  both  before  and  after 
sale,  in  guiding  customers  in  the  use  of 
these  new  products.  The  business  has  also 
tended  to  go  to  dealers  who  have  attractive, 
more  costly,  ground  floor  locations,  where 
only  hearing  aids  are  sold. 

"As  these  hearings  have  shown,  the  total 
volume  of  industry  sales  is  still  very  low. 
A  dealer  may  expend  a  large  amount  on  10 
different  prospective  customers  before  mak- 
ing a  single  sale.  Much  time  must  be  ex- 
pended in  home  demonstrations,  and  adver- 
tising to  locate  those  who  may  need  the  help 
of  a  hearing  aid  which  is  also  quite  expen- 
sive. Many  people  who  need  hearing  aids 
are  reluctant  to  buy  them.  They  feel  that 
a  hearing  aid  is  a  badge  of  old  age  or  in- 
firmity or  that  it  detracts  from  their  ap- 
pearance. These  attitudes  keep  many  from 
seeking  the  help  that  a  hearing  aid  will  bring 
them. 

"Zenith  first  came  on  the  market  with 
hearing  aids  in  a  crusade  to  bring  these 
needed  instruments  to  the  many  hard  of 
hearing  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  compet- 
ing aids  then  available." 

CHANGE     IN     DISTRIBUTION     AND     COSTS 

"We  distributed  through  regular  appliance 
channels  in  an  endeavor  to  cut  the  high  cost 
of  distribution  to  the  lowest  po-sslble  level 
and  enable  the  hard-of-hearlng  public  to 
benefit  by  these  savings.  To  effect  further 
savings  we  later  went  to  a  combination  of 
mall  order  and  retail  over-the-counter 
methods  of  sale.  Thousands  of  the  hard  of 
hearing  who  could  never  have  afforded  a 
hearing  aid  before  were  able  to  buy  a  quality 
aid  for  the  first  time  as  a  result  of  Zenith's 
crusade. 


"In  1956  and  1957,  however,  when  the  new, 
more  sophisticated  cosmetic-type  hearing 
aids  became  available,  the  retail  business 
began  rapidly  to  gravitate  toward  the  well 
appointed,  ground  floor  dealerships  whose 
better  trained  personnel  devoted  their  full 
time  to  the  sale  of  bearing  aids.  The  public 
began  to  reject  over-the-counter  distribu- 
tion despite  the  savings  involved  and.  to  stay 
in  the  market.  Zenith  found  It  necessary  to 
revise  its  distribution  methods  and  to  at- 
tempt to  market  Its  products  through  the 
best  of  these  specialized  hearing  aid  dealer- 
ships. 

"Senator  Dirksen.  Do  you  still  sell  by  mall 
order? 

"ilr.  KiNNET.  No,  sir. 

"Senator  Dirksen.  Not  at  all? 

"Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  no 
If  there  are  10  a  year  It  will  be  a  lot. 

"We  found,  however,  that  these  specialized 
dealers  were  not  interested  In  handling  our 
line  at  the  suggested  retail  prices  which  we 
t^  r  ^t'^w  ^^'^y  insisted  that  because  of 
their  high  overhead  and  low  volume  our 
suggested  markup  was  Inadequate  to  permit 
-hem  to  remain  in  business,  much  less  make 
a  profit.  Therefore,  In  1957  and  1958  in 
order  to  get  first-class  hearing  aid  dealers  to 
distribute  our  product  lines,  it  was  necessary 

l^<.l^'^J°^^  °'  °^^  suggested  retail  prices 
although  we  continued  to  provide  our  fa- 
mous, high-quality  conventional  aids  at  sug- 
gested prices  from  $50  to  $100.  There  were 
and  are  today,  many  desirable  hearing  aid 
t  ?  i!'f  throughout  the  country,  who  refuse 
to  distribute  our  hearing  aids  because  they 
f!nw  f*  °"''  suggested  retail  prices  are 
«  7  .iu'l*"  ""^^^  "  possible  for  them  to 
sell  Zenith  hearing  aids.  Although  we  have 
"r"  ^"^'"Pted  to  control  the  retail  prices 
charged  by  our  dealers,  our  advertising  of 
suggested  retail  prices,  as  a  practical  matter 
discourages  prospective  customers  from  dolne 
business  with  any  dealer  who  charges  more 
than  the  manufacturer's  suggested  retail 
prices. 

Thus,  the  majority.  In  its  report,  completely 
disregards  Mr.  Kinney's  (of  the  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.)  testimony  and  tries  to  make  it  appear 
all  that  Zenith  is  Interested  in  is  charging 
higher  prices,  ignoring,  of  course,  that  Zenith 
had  to  make  these  changes,  as  e.xplalned  by 
«oo^"'?^^'  ""^s^l^ng  »n  a  net  profit  of  only 
$92,000  in  comparison  to  the  half-million- 
dollar  profit  that  Zenith  was  making  under 
previous  plan,  if  there  Is  an  error  In  the 
managerial  decision  of  the  corporation,  the 
American  free  competitive  system  gives  them 
that  right  to  do  it  and  it  is  not  for  Congress 
to  say  how  much  a  man  should  charge  for  his 
product  or  place  a  limit  on  how  much  profit 
he  should  make.  We  have  previously  dis- 
cussed the  great  difference  In  retail  prices  to 
show  that  it  is  a  competitive  business  price- 
wise. 

MANUFACTURING     PRICES     VERSUS    RETAIL     PRICES 

One  of  the  misleading  aspects  of  the  ma- 
jority report  Is  that  It  deals  primarily  with 
Its  investigation  of  the  manufacturer  but  al- 
ways talks  In  terms  of  suggested  retail  price 
For  example,  the  majority  report  pointed  out 
that  a  typical  hearing  aid,  which  has  a  manu- 
facturing cost  of  approximately  $50,  Is  sold 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  dealer  for  about 
$100.    Generally,  relatively  little  of  the  $50 
remainder  Is  acounted  for  by  manufacturer 
profit,  because  most  of  It  Is  being  spent  on 
other    costs,    such    as    selling,    advertising 
general  and  administrative  expenses,  taxes 
etc.,  and  the  manufacturer  is  lucky  to  make 
$5  net  profit  on  the  hearing  aid.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Mr.  Peter  M.  Moffitt.  president 
Dictograph  Products.  Inc.,  In  his  testimony' 
pointed  out  that  his  corporation  has  been  in 
the  red  for  the  last  5  years  even  though  it  has 
both  the  higher  price  and  lower  price  hear- 
ing aid.     In  the  above  example  of  the  hear- 
ing aid  that  was  sold  to  the  dealer  for  $100 
that  hearing  aid  may  be  retailed  for  $300  but 
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again  the  majority  report  states:  "Dealer 
markups  are  excessive,  but  average  dealer  nt^t 
profits  are  not."  °** 

In  effect,  what  the  majority  Is  saying  is 
that  dealer  markups  are  not  necessarily  ex 
cesslve  but  are  high  enough  to  cover  what" 
ever  costs  they  may  have  since  the  average 
dealer's  net  profits  are  not  high.     l  believe 
the  testimony  of  all  of  the  witnesses— Indus 
try   and    nonlndustry— Is   that   neither    the 
manufacturer  nor  the  dealer  is  making  much 
money  in  the  hearing  aid  business  and  when 
you  talk  about  high  prices  and  excessive  and 
high  profits  those  adjectives  are  carelesslv 
and  loosely  used.     (See  Dr.  William  Hardy 
p.  31.  printed  hearings.)     We  surely  realize 
that  hearing  aids  are  used  by  people  who  are 
elderly  and  who  may  not  be  In  a  good  finan- 
cial position  to  pay  for  them,  but  there  are 
companies  that  still  sell  hearing  aids  for  as 
low  as  $50  to  $99.  even  though  they  may  not 
be  as  fancy  and  as  cosmetically  acceptable  as 
some  of  the  other  hearing  aids  at  a  higher 
price.    When  you  consider  the  statement  in 
the  majority  report  that  in  1932  prices  of  ma- 
jor brands  for  hearing  aids  were  as  low  as  $25 
and  today  they  are  as  low  as  $50  to  $99.  and 
you  consider  in  comparison  the  price  of  food 
clothing,  housing,  at  the  1932  level  in  com- 
parison to  today's  level,  you  probably  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  are  you 
getting   a   better  Instrument  today   than  In 
1932.  but  at  a  lower  price,  relatively  speaking. 

COMPETITION.     PRICES,     AND     THE     OREGON     LAW 

One  of  the  principal  hearing  aid  companies 
called  to  testify  was  the  Beltone  Hearing 
Aid  Co.,  represented  by  David  Barnow,  execu- 
tive vice  president;  Chester  Barnow,  general 
manager;  and  George  Snyder,  counsel.  Mr. 
David  Barnow  had  this  to  say: 

"A  recent  report  shows  that  1,200  deaf  peo- 
ple had  a  combined  annual  earning  capacity 
before    rehabilitation    of    $308,200.      During 
the  first  year  after  rehabilitation,  they  earned 
$2,743,000,  an  Increase  of  790  percent. 
• 
"One   would   think   that   because   of   the 
scope  of  the  problems  of  deafness  and  the 
human  suffering  and  unhapplness  It  creates, 
the    hnrd-of-hearlng    population    would    be 
actively  seeking  alleviation  of  their  hearing 
problems.     However,   this   Is   not   the   case. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  hard  of  hearing 
fight  against  taking  action  on  their  hearing 
problems,  sometimes  for  years.     And  In  our 
Judgment  this  is  not  because  of  high  prices. 
"In  our  free  and  competitive  market,  hear- 
ing aids  are  available  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices.      Medical    opinion    and    examination 
can  be  obtained  with  or  without  charge.    Yet 
It  is  one  of  the  most  paradoxical  character- 
istics of  the  hard  of  hearing  that  they,  on 
the  whole,  are  not  Inclined  to  seek  the  help 
that  they  need.    Our  advertising,  our  train- 
ing programs,  and  our  public  statements  are 
persistently  aimed,  first  at  making  hard-of- 
hearlng  people  aware  of  their  problem,  and 
second,  at  suggesting  that  they  do  some- 
thing about  It. 
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"The  manufacturers'  prices  of  hearing  p.lds 
must  vary  substantially,  if  such  prices  can 
be  deduced  from  the  prices  at  which  hearing 
aids  are  advertised  for  sale  to  the  consumer 
at  retail. 

"In  view  of  the  number  of  companies  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  of  hearing  aids 
and  the  wide  range  of  their  prices,  this  is 
obviously  a  free  and  competitive  market.  In 
a  free  economy,  competition  regulates  prices. 
If  one  company  attempts  to  charge  Its  cus- 
tomers excessive  prices,  others  can  take  away 
the  business  with  lower  prices.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  determine  the  prices  at 
which  hearing  aids  are  sold  by  manufactur- 
ers and  retailers.  Naturally,  the  differences 
in  product  quality,  essential  distribution 
services.  Individual  fitting,  and  postsale  per- 
sonal services  have  a  bearing  on  the  value  of 


the  commodity  and  hence  on  the  differences 
in  prices. 

"As  is  true  in  product  differences,  there 
also  are  great  differences  In  the  manner  In 
which  hearing  aids  are  sold  and  later  serv- 
iced. This  can  vary  from  the  simple  selling  of 
a  product  across  a  counter  to  a  complete 
testing,  fitting,  and  postsale  service  pro- 
gram, which  we  believe  Is  essential  for  prop- 
er hearing  correction. 

"Beltone's  policy  of  establishing  Its  prices 
has  always  been  to  determine  Its  costs  and 
add  a  markup  thereto  for  Its  profit.  In  the 
decade  here  in  question,  its  average  annual 
net  profit  from  all  sources,  after  provision 
for  Federal  Incomes  taxes,  has  been  6.53  per- 
cent of  net  sales.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Beltone  Is  engaged  In  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  specialty  prosthetic  device  having 
many  lines  and  many  models  in  each  line, 
and  considering  the  limited  quantity  of 
sales,  the  fact  that  the  products  are  manu- 
factured In  relatively  short  runs  with  high 
unit  tooling  costs,  and  the  fact  that  the 
selling  costs  per  unit  are  high  because  of 
the  resistance  of  the  ultimate  consumers, 
this  average  annual  net  profit  is  most  rea- 
sonable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Because  we  are  a  rapidly  advancing  In- 
dustry, obsolescence  of  Instruments  is  to 
be  expected.  Hearing  aids  are  constantly 
becoming  smaller  and  more  efficient.  Im- 
provements In  the  electroacoustical  arts  and 
sciences  and  more  rigid  Inspection  standards 
assure  higher  quality  and  greater  reliability 
in  performance." 

THE  RETAILER  AND  RETAILER  PRICES 

"We  now  would  like  to  turn  to  the  sphere 
of  the  retailer  and  retailer  prices.  We  feel 
it  would  be  helpful  to  this  committee  to 
present  the  remarks  by  Maurice  A.  Berkey. 
a  hearing-aid  dealer  and  Immediate  past 
president  of  the  California  Hewing  Aid 
Dealers  Association,  to  the  California  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  on  Aging: 

"  'Primarily  the  hearing-aid  dealer  sells 
hearing,  not  hearing  aids;  while  he  cannot 
give  the  client  better  hearing,  more  impor- 
tantly, he  can  make  him  hear  better.  Yet. 
little  Is  known  or  at  least  understood  of 
the  hearing-aid  dealer's  function  in  rela- 
tion to  the  hearing  aid  and  its  user. 

"  'Unforunately  for  the  layman,  he  be- 
lieves that  by  merely  putting  on  a  hearing 
Bid,  by  some  miracle  unknown  to  him  his 
loss  of  long  years'  standing  is  fully  and  com- 
pletely restored  from  that  moment  on. 

"  'Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Thus,  the  responsibility  of  the  hear- 
Ing-ald  dealer  becomes  apparent.  The  hear- 
Ing-ald  dealer — within  the  concept  of  good 
service,  and  in  a  practical  sense — must  be 
an  electronics  expert,  family  counselor,  psy- 
chologist, and  father  confessor,  all  rolled 
Into  one.  For  we  are  In  a  business  predicated 
on  trouble — a  personal  problem — and  we 
are  looked  to  for  help. 

"  'With  this  in  mind,  we  can  now  begin 
to  properly  equate  the  cost  of  the  hearing 
aid  and  the  servicing  problems  Involved. 
Let  us  point  out  here  that  CHADA  is  already 
on  record  as  feeling  that  the  cost  of  a  hear- 
ing instrument  does  not  merely  include 
the  Instrument  Itself,  but  that  much  of  the 
type  of  servicing,  that  Is  necessary  over  long, 
long  periods  of  time.  Is  done  without  addi- 
tional charge  to  the  client. 

"  'It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  responsible  hearing-aid  dealer.  In- 
tent on  doing  his  Job  well,  will  spend,  on 
an  average,  some  30  hours  annually  with 
each  purchaser  of  a  hearing  aid,  for  which 
he  receives  not  one  single  penny.  And  many 
of  these  hours  are  spent  on  service  calls  in 
the  very  home  of  the  client.'  " 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Berkey,  a  distributor 
of  years'  experience. 


Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
with  the  conclusion  that  we  had  on  our 
minority  report: 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  15  million 
people  In  the  United  States  who  have  a  hear- 
ing Impairment,  many  of  whom  would  re- 
quire some  hearlng-ald  Instrument  to  aid 
them  in  their  hearing,  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  use  of  a  hearing  aid  Just  as  those 
wh6  have  faulty  sight  or  any  other  defect 
should  be  encouraged  to  obtain  proper  treat- 
ment and  correction  of  their  impairment. 
We  do  not  say  that  is  the  legislative  purpose 
of  a  congressional  committee  such  as  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  But. 
we  do  say  that  once  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  Insisted  on 
conducting  an  Investigation  and  hearings,  it 
should  have  prepared  and  presented  it  in 
such  a  manner  so  as  to  encourage  and  en- 
lighten these  people  rather  than  create  a 
record  that  Is  misleading  and  confusing  and 
one  that  will  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
very  people  it  was  intended  to  reach. 


EULOGY   OF   ROBERT  HUMPHREYS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
risk  of  being  self-serving,  and  I  prefer 
not  to  thrust  this  upon  any  of  my  col- 
leagues, one  of  the  finest  people  I  ever 
knew,  and  one  of  the  most  self-efifacing 
public  servants  that  I  ever  knew  was 
Robert  Humphreys,  who  served  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Republican  Committee. 

He  was  a  man  possessed  of  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  publication,  the  news- 
paper, and  public  relations  field. 

Robert  Humphreys  passed  away  last 
week.  I  was  with  him  just  a  short  while 
before  he  died. 

His  last  request  was  that  I  deliver  a 
little  testament  to  him  at  the  funeral 
services  in  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
eulogy  delivered  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Eulogy   to  Robert   Humphrets,   New  York 

Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  October  20, 

1965 

What  mortal  being,  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  infinity,  has  not  pondered  what 
lies  beyond  the  veil  which  separates  the  seen 
from  the  unseen? 

What  mortal  being,  responding  to  that 
mystical  instinct  that  earthly  dissolution  is 
at  hand,  has  not  contemplated  what  lies 
beyond  the  grave? 

What  mortal  being  upon  whom  has 
descended  that  strange  and  serene  resigna- 
tion that  life's  journey  Is  about  at  an  end 
has  not  thought  about  that  eternal  destina- 
tion and  what  might  be  there? 

Centuries  ago,  the  man  Job,  so  long  blessed 
with  every  material  blessing,  only  to  find 
himself  sorely  afflicted  by  all  that  can  befall 
a  human  being,  sat  with  his  companions  and 
uttered  the  timeless,  ageless  question,  "If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  In  the  Easter 
season,  when  all  Christendom  observes  the 
resurrection  and  seeks  answers  to  many 
question,  there  In  the  forefront  is  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  Job,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he 
live  again?" 

If  there  be  a  design  in  this  universe  and 
in  this  world  in  which  we  live,  there  must 
be  a  designer.  Who  can  behold  the  inexplica- 
ble mysteries  of  the  universe  without  be- 
lieving that  there  Is  a  design  for  all  mankind 
and  also  a  designer. 

Consider  what  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis. 


First  the  Designer  created  Heaven  and 
Earth,  void  and  formless.  There  was  dark- 
ness on  the  deep.  Only  darkness  and  ocean 
and  no  light.  Let  there  be  light  said  the 
Grand  Designer  of  the  Universe  and  there 
was  light.  Let  there  be  a  firmament,  said  He 
and  there  was  a  firmament.  Let  there  be 
grass  said  He  and  herb,  yielding  seed.  How 
could  an  earth  continue  without  the  seed 
of  continuity.    And  there  was. 

Two  lights  He  made,  sun  and  moon.  Came 
the  stars  by  His  design.  He  called  for  living 
creatures  in  the  water  and  fowls  to  fly  above 
the  earth.  And  It  was  so,  ever  as  it  is  now. 
He  called  for  earthbound  life — cattle,  beasts 
and  creeping  things.  The  design  was  nearly 
complete  but  not  quite. 

He  created  man  with  dominion  over  all 
other  living  things.  And  then  this  seem- 
ingly Incredible  thing — every  green  herb  for 
meat.  Yet,  it  Is  every  green  thing  which 
sustains  all  living  things  from  the  day  of 
the  first  man  until  this  very  moment. 

Man  alone,  of  all  living  things  received  In- 
telligence— a  brain,  a  mind,  and  a  soul.  He 
alone  with  these  attributes  had  the  capacity 
for  faith  and  hope,  for  Inspiration  and  ambi- 
tion, nobility  and  dignity,  and  the  capacity  to 
remember  and  to  forget. 

In  a  world  of  scientific  wonders  and 
achievements,  no  atom  with  aU  its  force  to 
destroy,  to  frighten,  and  annihilate  could 
conceive  an  idea,  build  a  structure,  write  a 
docxunent,  utter  a  spoken  word,  entertain 
compassion  or  charity  or  hope.  Only  to  man 
came  this  endowment  of  intelligence,  dignity, 
divinity,  and  dominion  over  all  living  things. 

Who  would  persuasively  contend,  that  this 
work  of  the  Great  Designer  could  only  end 
In  oblivion.  In  destruction  without  a  trace? 
Who  will  contend  that  this — the  noblest 
work  of  the  Great  Designer — man,  with 
dominion  over  all  living  things,  man,  with 
a  brain  and  a  will,  with  a  mind  and  a  soul, 
man  with  Intelligence  and  divinity  should 
come  to  an  end  when  the  spirit  forsake  Its 
earthly  temple? 

Except  for  the  handiwork  of  the  Great 
Designer,  nothing  In  this  world  Is  created 
and  nothing  is  destroyed. 

The  Eiffel  tower  is  but  the  fashioning, 
forming  and  shaping  of  materials  already 
here. 

The  pyramids  which  have  stood  for  cen- 
turies are  but  the  craftsmanship  of  men  on 
stone  already  here. 

The  atom — author  of  both  Joy  and  misery 
was  always  here.  It  remained  only  for  time 
and  intelligence  to  Isolate  It  and  lay  bare  Its 
awesome  power. 

The  glory  and  beauty  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol  Is  but  the  work  of  gifted  men  upon 
materials  already  here.  All  this  from  the 
hand  and  grace  of  the  Great  Designer,  whose 
handiwork  Is  everywhere. 

How  could  His  work  be  destroyed?  Not  by. 
fire  for  that  but  transmutes  what  man  put 
together  into  other  forms  such  as  light,  heat, 
energy,  and  gasses.  Not  by  earthquakes 
which  but  tumble  man's  work  but  do  not 
destroy  the  elemental  substance.  Not  by 
storms  and  tidal  waves  which  only  rear- 
range what  the  Great  Designer  placed  here. 
The  gaily  colored  leaves  fall  so  gently  to 
earth  in  this  autumn  season,  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  to  be  embraced  by  Nature  for 
future  use. 

The  falling  leaves  are  a  reminder  that 
winter  will  soon  be  here  to  embrace  the 
earth  in  wintry  sleep.  Comes  the  inevitable 
caress  of  spring,  also  from  the  hand  of  the 
Great  Designer  to  bring  life  and  color,  fra- 
g;rance  and  beauty  to  the  eager  earth.  It  Is 
the  resurrection  of  spring.  It  is  an  answer 
to  the  ageless  question  of  Job,  "If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?"  Surely  he  shall, 
as  surely  as  day  follows  night,  as  surely  as 
the  stars  follow  their  courses,  as  surely  as 
the  crest  of  every  wave  brings  its  trough. 

Five  hours  before  Bob  Humphrey's  spirit 
left  its  earthly,  pain-wracked  temple,  I  shook 
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his  hand.  Somehow  I  knew  that  the  Great 
Designer  would  spare  him  until  I  could  re- 
turn to  the  Capitol  and  say  goodby  We 
spoke  but  little.  It  was  not  necessary 
His  last  word  to  me  was  his  request  that  I 
make  this  testament  to  him.  There  were 
no  tears.  I  was  borne  up  and  comforted  by 
the  unquenchable  faith  and  belief  that  even 
as  the  hands  of  Heaven  already  reached  out 
to  embrace  him.  he  would  soon  be  in  a  high- 
er, nobler,  realm  where  neither  pain  nor 
anguish  could  touch  him. 

I  admired  him.  I  respected  him.  I  loved 
him.  In  him  were  those  glorious  attributes 
which  I  have  seen  so  often — a  fidelity  that 
one  can  scarcely  put  in  words— a  devotion 
to  his  country  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
patriot  whose  name  glows  from  the  pages  of 
history— a  sense  of  perfectionism  that  im- 
pelled him  ever  to  And  perfection— an  affec- 
tion for  her  who  was  his  devoted  companion 
and  who  was  the  force  that  sustained  him  in 
his  hours  of  agony— a  faith  that  could  move 
mountains— an  inextinguishable  belief  that 
man's  course  must  be  ever  onward  and  up- 
ward. He  will  be  long  remembered  because 
he  Is  enshrined  in  so  many  hearts. 

And  now,  he  has  gone  to  labor  in  the 
larger  vineyard  of  eternal  life.  All  this  is 
because  the  Great  Designer  made  it  a  part 
of  the  grand  design  for  life  on  eartb  and  in 
heaven.    Farewell  Bob. 
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human  dignity.  The  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  tolerance  can  be  enforced  by  gxms 
clubs,  and  bayonets.  But  understanding 
does  not  exist  untU  the  people  themselves 
will  it  to  exist. 

Controversies  Involving  civil  rights  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  can  be  paralyzing 
to  whole  communities  •  •  • 

But  somehow  life  must  go  on.  People 
must  be  fed.  The  Implements  of  transpor- 
tation must  move.  The  channels  of  com- 
merce must  now  uninterrupted. 

There  are  compulsions  upon  both  sides  to 
find  a  Just  settlement.  And  a  Just  settle- 
ment can  be  found— If  only  people  wUl  Ulk 
to  each  other. 

At  this  point,  a  conciliator  would  be  worth 
his  weight  in  gold.  A  man  who  could  be 
trusted  and  who  could  •  •  •  break  the  log 
Jam  in  communications  •  •  •. 

I  do  not  even  pretend  that  the  measure  I 
am  proposing  solves  the  civil  rights  Issue. 
But  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  which 
I  believe  will  ultimately  solve  it.  Ajid  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law. 


October  22,  1905 


PROGRESS  MADE  IN  CIVrL  RIGHTS 
DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
turbing, dramatic  news  of  racial  crisis 
tends  to  oversJiadow  some  of  the  real 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year  in  civil  rights.  In  hundreds  of 
communities  across  the  land,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  compliance  with 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  has  gone  quite 
smoothly;  in  fact,  much  better  than  had 
been  predicted. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  long  way  to  go 
before  there  is  full  compliance  with  the 
law,  and  many  people  are  justifiably  im- 
patient. Yet.  we  can  take  considerable 
pride  m  the  way  that  most  American 
citizens  have  demonstrated  their  willing- 
ness to  obey  the  law  without  attempting 
to  frustrate  justice. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Huntsville 
Ala.,  Times  calls  attention  to  the  lessen- 
ing of  racial  tension  and  gives  consider- 
able credit  for  this  achievement  to  the 
Community  Relations  Service,  an  agency 
that  Congress  created  when  it  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.    It  states: 

One  of  the  great  but  unsung  efforts  In  the 
Interracial  field,  the  Commxmity  Relations 
Service,  headed  by  former  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins  of  Florida  until  he  became  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  had  done  heroic  work 
behind  the  scenes  to  break  down  barriers 
of  prejudice,  and  to  head  off  tension  before 
It  develops. 

Because  of  the  effective  work  at  the  com- 
munity level,  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands,  of  Jobs  have  been  opened  for 
Negroes  in  stores,  banks,  and  offices  where  the 
traditional  curtain  of  discrimination  had 
previously  barred  them. 

The  idea  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  was  first  proposed  in  Congress  on 
January  20.  1959.  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
when  he  was  Senate  majority  leader 
As  he  introduced  a  bill  (S.  499)  calling 
for  formation  of  the  service,  Mr.  John- 
son said: 

fClyU  rights]   Involve  the  idea  of  human 
•cceptance,  of  human  understanding,  and  of 


Legislation  establisliing  a  Community 
Relations  Service  was  enacted  into  law 
as  part  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  predictions  about  the 
value  of  voluntary  efforts  to  achieve  com- 
Piance  has  been  borne  out  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service. 

It  is  difficult  to  use  statistics  to  meas- 
ure the  performance  or  worth  of  an  or- 
ganization that  deals  In  race  relations 
and  the  chemistry  of  human  behavior 
but  a  look  at  the  record  of  CRS  is  never- 
theless impressive.  The  Service  has  been 
operating  in  190  communities  in  33 
States  .since  it  began  operations  in  July 
1964.  Where  the  immediate  need  in  64 
communities  was  to  estabUsh  a  regular 
means  of  communication  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites,  CRS  was  successful  in 
all  but  5  communities. 

CRS  is  often  called  in  initially  to  help 
a  community  to  resolve  what  appears  to 
be  a  single  problem— that  is.  diflferences 
between   whites   and   Negroes   over   an 
antipoverty   program.     Soon,   however. 
CRS  is  called  upon  to  work  on  additional 
problems  causing  tension,  such  as  law 
enforcement,  voter  registration,  school 
desegregation,    and    employment.      So 
common  is  this  experience,  that  CRS 
conciliators  are  still  actively  working  In 
155  of  the  190  communities.     Further 
communities  near  the  crisis  community 
often  contain  building  tensions  that  re- 
quire assistance. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  CRS  has 
nelped  many  communities  resolve  com- 
plex minority-group  problems  in  tense 
situations  where  there  had  been  a  com- 
plete breakdown  in  communications. 

The  efforts  of  this  small  full-time  pro- 
fessional staff  of  12  conciliators  have 
been  augmented  by  the  work  of  the  450 
^tinguished  citizens  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  CRS  National 
Citizens  Committee. 

CRS  has  worked  quietly  and  effec- 
tively, following  the  requhement  placed 

?Lf  °*^^.^^  ^"  ^^^  ^iv"  Rights  Act  of 
1964  that  "conciliation  assistance  shall 
be  conducted  in  confidence  and  without 
publicity."  Often  CRS  conciliators  have 
worked  side  by  side  with  local  and  State 
community  relations  officials,  as  well  as 
with  representatives  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 


During  this  past  summer,  CRS  field 
men  worked  in  the  nine  large  northern 
cities  which  accepted  the  offer  of  assS 
ance  from  the  task  force  on  urban  prob. 
lems  of  the  President's  Council  on  Equal 
Opportunity.    These  nine  cites-Boston 
Rochester.  New   York.   Gary.   Philade"' 
phia.    Newark.    Oakland.    Detroit     anri 
Cleveland— contained  many  of  the  elP 
ments  that  lead  to  explosive  violence  but 
all  nine  cities  escaped  disastrous  rioting 
The  staff  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  has  learned  that  crisis  can  b^ 
f^nln  H  °^  ^,*  community  will  take  the 
initiative  early  to  begin  solving  its  own 
problems.     One  of  the  best  tools  avail- 
able  to  a  community  Is  an  effective,  pro- 
fessionally-staffed human  relations  com- 
mission, either  appointed  by  the  mayor 
or  set  up  by  ordinance.     About  half  of 
om-  cities  now  have  official  human  rela- 
tions commissions,  and  the  CRS  is  en- 
couraging more  communities  to  form 
these  commissions. 

This  emphasis  on  community  effort  at 
the    local    level    Is    vital    to    the    battle 
against   racial    discrimination,    because 
these  problems  must  be  solved  where 
people  live  and  work.    The  demands  for 
CRS   assistance   continue   to   grow     In 
any  given  month,  CRS  field  concUiators 
are  able  to  be  In  only  half  the  troubled 
communities    that    are    seeking    help 
Furthermore,  demands  from  communi- 
ties already  at  the  crisis  stage  frequently 
prevent  CRS  from  Instituting  the  type  of 
positive,  precrlsis  assistance  that  would 
minimize  the  need  for  emergency  assist- 
ance.   These    precrlsis    efforts    Include 
such  activities  as  helping  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  human  relations 
commissions:   assisting  communities  to 
utilize  Federal  programs  that  bear  on 
minority-group  tensions:  providing  local 
police  forces  with  community  relations 
techniques;  opening  up  communication 
between  the  white  and  Negro  communi- 
ties; and  conducting  seminars  for  the 
press  and  media  on  the  use  of  voluntary 
guidelines  for  covering  racial  incidents 
to    avoid    heightening    their    explosive 
nature. 

Experience  of  the  past  year  and  a  half 
has  demonstrated  that  the  idea  behind 
the  Community  Relations  Service  is  a 
good  one.  No  one  can  say  how  many 
lives  have  been  saved  or  how  much 
damage  avoided  because  the  Community 
Relations  Service  was  on  the  job.  Un- 
doubtedly the  country  has  proceeded 
much  more  rapidly  and  calmly  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problems  surround- 
ing racial  tension  because  of  the  work 
of  this  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Hunts- 
ville. Ala.,  Times.  August  5.  1965.  en- 
titled "Report  (With  Afterthought)" 
and  the  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  of  September  29,  1965  en- 
titled. "Almost  A  Good  Plan"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


October  22,  1965 
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(From  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)   Times.  Aug.  5. 

1965] 

Report  (With  Afterthought) 

Assimilng  that  the  roof  will  not  cave  in 

WhUe  this  copy  of  your  newspaper  Is  en  route 


from  pressroom  to  you.  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  racial  tension  this  summer 
Is  certainly  down  from  what  it  was  at  this 
time  last  year. 

There  have  been  big  strides  made. 

One  of  the  great,  but  unsung  efforts  In 
the  Interracial  field,  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  headed  by  former  Gov. 
Leroy  Collins  of  Florida  until  he  became 
Undersecretary  of  Commerce,  has  done 
heroic  work  behind  the  scenes  to  break  down 
barriers  of  prejudice,  and  to  head  off  tension 
before  it  develops. 

Because  of  the  effective  work  at  the  com- 
munity level,  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands,  of  Jobs  have  been  opened  for  Ne- 
groes In  stores,  banks  and  offices  where  the 
traditional  curtain  of  discrimination  had 
previously  barred  them. 

The  anti-poverty  campaign,  which  has 
reached  into  the  ghettos  of  the  North  to 
offer  new  opportunities  to  Negroes,  also  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  ten- 
sion In  1965.  The  antlpwverty  program  Is 
reaching  about  1.300.000  people  this  year. 
Since  a  vast  number  of  the  beneficiaries  are 
Negroes,  this  also  helps  explain  why  the  cli- 
mate this  summer  is  much  better  than  it 
has  been. 

In  one  year,  then,  it  is  apparent  that  tre- 
mendous steps  have  been  made  to  revamp 
the  status  of  the  American  Negro. 

The  far-out  militants  in  civil  rights  would 
argue  the  matter.  And  there  Is  a  long  road 
sUU  to  go  in  social  acceptance. 

Afterthought:  If  the  oligarchs  in  Latin 
American — for  example — had  shown  in  re- 
cent years  the  same  concern  for  their  social 
problems  as  the  "imperialists"  of  the  United 
States  have  shown  for  ours,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  today  would  be  regarded  as  a  sensa- 
tional success. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Post-Gazette, 

Sept.  29,   19651 

Almost  a  Good  Plan 

The  administration's  plan  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  executive  branch  machinery  with 
which  Federal  civil  rights  programs  are  Im- 
plemented is  timely  and,  with  one  important 
exception,  should  help  to  fulfill  the  spirit 
as  well  as  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  various 
laws  Involved. 

The  succession  of  civil  rights  laws  passed 
since  1957  has  created  a  variety  of  agencies 
with  differing  responsibilities  for  this  or 
that  aspect  of  the  equal  opportunity  move- 
ment. In  addition,  the  White  House  has  set 
up  commissions  to  promote  legislation  or  to 
fill  gaps  In  the  absence  of  legislative  action. 

In  the  aggregate,  however — and  especially 
after  passage  of  the  sweeping  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965 — some  of  these  agencies  are  outdated 
While  others  overlap  each  other  in  their 
duties. 

President  Johnson,  therefore,  assigned 
Vice  President  HtrMPHRET  the  task  of  sug- 
gesting ways  to  cut  out  the  bureaucratic 
deadwood,  to  consolidate  both  the  old  and 
the  new  Federal  responsibilities  under  the 
broad  umbrella  of  civil  rights  policy,  and 
to  pinpoint  those  responsibilities  in  the  ap- 
propriate departments. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  proposal  is  by  and  large 
a  sound  one.  It  will  abolish  two  super- 
seded presidential  commissions.  The  assign- 
ments In  the  fields  of  Federal  employment. 
Government  contracting,  private  hiring,  and 
Information  gathering  are  logical  ones. 

The  recommendation  to  which  we  take 
exception — because  it  would  seriously  flaw 
the  Government's  role  of  leadership  In 
achieving  the  essence  of  equal  citizenship- 
Is  the  one  to  transfer  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment control  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service. 

This  agency  was  set  up  in  the  Commerce 
Department  under  the  1964  act  to  work  for 
racial  harmony  through  understanding,  con- 
cUiatlon,  and  mediation.     Its  function  is  in 


distinct  contrast  to  the  combative  role  of 
the  Justice  Department  against  flagrant  dis- 
crimination and  violation  of  the  law.  It  was 
devised  In  the  hope  that  much  progress  to- 
ward genuinely  amicable  race  relations  could 
be  made  without  having  always  to  resort  to 
the  legal  and  Judicial  weapons  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  law. 

To  place  this  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Attorney  General  would  be  akin  to 
putting  Pittsburgh's  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission under  the  direction  of  a  proBecutor 
in  the  law  department.  It  would  make  the 
Attorney  General  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  present  or  potential  party  to  a  court  suit 
and  the  mediator  expected  to  resolve  the 
dispute  in  a  fair  and  detached  manner.  It 
would  convert  the  conciliator's  gentle  per- 
suasion into  an  advocate's  lead  piF>e. 

Besides  the  fallacy  of  the  concept  Itself, 
the  recommended  transfer  would  create  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  problems  that  would 
undermine  the  credibility  of  both  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  and  the  Justice 
Department  lawyers  who  handle  civil  rights 
cases  in  court.  The  1964  act  says  that  the 
Service's  conciliation  assistance  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  confidence — a  key  factor  in  such 
negotiations — ^and  forbids  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  from  betraying  this 
confidence  in  litigation  arising  from  a  dis- 
pute on  which  the  Service  has  worked. 

Who  could  or  would  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision was  being  obeyed  if  the  Service  were 
under  the  same  roof  and  management  as  the 
Government's  prosecutors? 


\ 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  RELEASES 
SPENDING  PREDICrriONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  confronting  the 
next  session  of  Congress  when  we  re- 
convene in  January  is  a  problem  which 
we  have  done  much  to  aggravate  and  lit- 
tle to  cure  during  the  10  long  months 
that  the  present  session  of  CX)ngress  has 
worked  and  wrangled. 

That  problem  involves  the  perils  con- 
fronting all  Americans  if  we  continue  to 
run  this  country  on  a  credit  card  econ- 
omy whereby  today's  generation  wants 
the  best  of  all  worlds  by  buying  benefits 
and  programs  for  themselves  which  they 
callously  charge  to  their  grandchildren. 

It  is  always  easy  to  be  a  good  fellow 
with  the  other  fellow's  money,  but  some- 
body has  to  foot  the  bill  and  this  gen- 
eration of  political  leaders  is  likely  to 
earn  the  ugly  designation  of  being  a 
"generation  of  moochers"  unless  we  face 
up  to  the  serious  Federal  fiscal  problems 
we  are  so  recklessly  and  deliberately 
creating  by  constantly  initiating  new 
SF>ending  programs  which  we  deliberately 
plan  to  finance  with  borrowed  money. 

Now  the  fires  of  inflation  are  beginning 
to  bum,  and  the  grim  dividends  of  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  and  a  contin- 
uing decrease  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
here  at  home  are  catching  up  with  the 
gay  spenders  who  seek  today's  votes  with 
the  funds  of  tomorrow's  taxpayers. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  some  accurate  in- 
formation to  the  Congress  and  the  coim- 
try  concerning  the  dangerous  goals 
which  we  are  approaching,  some  time 
ago.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  asked  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  prepare  an  objec- 
tive estimate  of  the  impact  of  the  spend- 
ing spree  engaged  in  by  this  session  of 
Congress  is  likely  to  have  on  the  national 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  1969. 


and  1970.    The  results  are  a  little  short 
of  startling. 

In  addition,  the  study  which  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  the  Congress  for  the 
first  time  Is  very  definitely  and  delib- 
erately on  the  cautious  and  conservative 
side,  since  It  assumes  no  new  spending 
programs  will  be  initiated  next  year,  and 
that  only  the  very  minimal  requirements 
will  be  provided  for  the  spending  pro- 
grams already  authorized.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  believes  these  prudent  and 
cdnservative  spending  limitations  will 
prevail,  and  so  each  Member  can  add  to 
the  predictions  and  presentation  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  his  own  knowledge- 
able estimate  of  the  additional  billions 
which  will  be  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's next  budgetary  message,  plus  the 
additions  to  be  provided  through  con- 
gressional action. 

This  Senator  believes,  on  the  basis  of 
his  research  and  study,  that  our  spend- 
ing budget  for  next  year  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  area  of  the  astronomical  and  as- 
tounding total  of  at  least  $120  billion. 
Unless  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  adopt  new  and  untried  meth- 
ods of  belt-tightening,  it  might  be  even 
more  excessive  and  alarming. 

Serious  students  of  our  country's 
growing  budgetary  problems  will  find  the 
Library  of  Congress  estimates  a  base 
from  which  to  work,  and  by  studying  the 
newly  published  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
report  requested  and  issued  by  our  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  September  29  of  this  year,  the 
full  impact  of  the  spending  Franken- 
stein which  we  have  set  in  motion  can 
begin  to  be  realized.  This  September 
29  report — which  places  between  two 
covers  all  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  future  expenditures  plus  our  coun- 
try's commitments  In  revolving  funds 
and  backdoor  spending — ^is  the  first  time 
in  American  history  such  a  comprehen- 
sive and  revealing  study  has  been  pre- 
pared and  published.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  can  secure  a 
copy  by  writing  to  their  own  Senator  or 
Congressman.  • 

Only  last  week,  we  had  a  resolution 
passed  providing  for  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  an  additional  5,000  copies 
of  this  report,  because  people  are  de- 
manding it  as  a  basis  on  which  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  fiscal  problems  of 
the  future.  The  mere  fact  that  the  list- 
ing of  potential  and  probable  expendi- 
tures already  legally  authorized  but  not 
yet  funded  requires  a  report  of  more 
than  100  pages  Is  In  itself  a  sobering 
fact  to  those  who  look  and  read  below  the 
headlines. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress,  which 
started  its  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
dicated economy,  sjrmbolized  by  turn- 
ing off  the  Ughts  in  the  White  House, 
is  ending  its  session,  after  a  carnival  of 
spending  and  a  plethora  of  legislative 
authorizing  programs,  with  expenditures 
so  prodigious  in  future  years,  that  It  In- 
dicates we  have  switched  rapidly  from 
turning  off  the  lights  to  stepping  on 
the  gas  insofar  as  Federal  extravagance 
is  concerned. 
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Most  of  the  new  programs  which  this 
Congress  has  authorized  have  started  in 
low  gear,  with  a  minimum  initial  pay- 
ment on  the  costs,  but  with  the  costs 
for  them  in  succeeding  years  expanding 
In  geometrical  proportions.  The  down 
payments  are  sometimes  small,  but  the 
annual  payments  in  the  years  ahead 
grow  and  grow  and  grow,  at  a  scheduled 
rate  which  carries  its  own  highly  omi- 
nous warning. 

Thus  as  we  conclude  the  first  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  let  us  all  resolve, 
when   we   return,   to  dedicate  our  best 
efforts  to  protecting  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  America.     I  emphatically  agree 
with  our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
Mike  Mansfield,  when  he  recommended 
that  the  next  session  of  this  Congress 
devote  itself  primarily  to  a  refinement  of 
the  many  programs  initiated  this  year, 
rather  than  beginning  a  new  series  of 
spending  programs  carrying  us  even  fur- 
ther into  the  red  seas  of  deficit  spending. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  report  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  which  I  am  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress today,  will  help  to  provide  us  with 
some  navigational  charts  as  we  initiate 
next  year's  congressional  journey.     Let 
me  emphasize  again  that  in  requesting 
this  report,  I  suggested  that  it  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  demonstrate  the  minimum 
rather  than  the  maximum  expectations 
in  terms  of  next  year's  basic  budget. 
This  the  Library  of  Congress  has  pre- 
cisely and  properly  done.    But  those  who 
read  it  and  study  and  analyze  it  should 
know  now  that  there  are  many  funding 
programs  not  even  alluded  to  or  remotely 
Included  In  this  report,  since  the  report 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  considered  the 
activities  of  Congress  and  its  spending 
programs   and    authorizations   only    up 
until  March  of  this  year.     Every  Senator 
knows  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  expenditures  have  been  added  by 
legislation   enacted   since   March.    The 
multibillion-dollar  supplemental  appro- 
priation approved  by  Congress  this  week 
Is  not  Included. 

Hence,  to  the  footings  on  the  chart  as 
we  will  find  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
must  already  be  added  several  billion 
dollars  of  known  expenditures,  which  we 
now  know  about  but  which  the  Library's 
fiscal  experts  could  know  nothing  about 
when  they  did  the  work  required  to  bring 
the.  predictions  up  to  the  facts  as  they 
existed  last  March.  The  spending  pro- 
gram has  gone  on  since  March.  That  is 
why  we  must  add  to  these  total  figures 
4.  5.  8,  or  more  billions  of  dollars  in  each 
House. 

Also  to  be  added,  to  really  grasp  the  full 
magnitude  of  our  future  fiscal  challenges 
are  the  inevitable  expenditui-es  to  be  re- 
quired by  any  new  programs  adopted 
next  year,  and  by  any  acceleration  of  the 
funding  of  existing  programs— some  of 
which  were  rejected  out  of  hand  by  our 
Appropriations  Committee  conference 
over  in  the  Supreme  Court  chamber  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  which  are  cer- 
tain to  be  requested  again  next  year. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  the  appropriations 
conference  refused  to  provide  for  the 
program  to  subsidize  the  rents  of  people 


In  big  cities,  up  to  the  extent  of  families 
with  a  $25,000  resource  will  not  be  re- 
quested again  next  year? 

Does  anyone  beUeve  that  it  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  requested  again  next  year  or 
that  the  funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
which  the  conference  committee  turned 
down  flat  will  not  be  requested  again? 

The  Senate,  when  analyzing  what  lies 
ahead,  must  take  a  realistic  look  at  the 
situation.  Thus,  the  time,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  abundantly  here  to  review  the 
programs  and  to  resolve  to  dedicate  next 
year's  session  of  Congress  to  putting 
America's  fiscal  house  back  in  order. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  undertake 
this  thoroughly  objective  report,  a  pro- 
digious task  it  was.  requiring  several 
months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  of  transmittal  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  table  which 
accompanied  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  Reference  Service, 

September  IS,  1965. 
To:  The  Honorable  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Prom:    Economics  Division. 
Subject:    Future  Federal   appropriations  re- 
quests. 
At  your  request  we  have  made  some  cal- 
culations to  suggest  the  possible  size  of  ap- 
proprintlons  requests  In  the  next  4  years. 

In  making  these  calculations  we  have  not 
been  influenced  by  the  4-year  advance  estl- 
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!^m,?rJ^'''^  department  and  agencies  are 
required  to  supply  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
these  estimates  are  not  published.  Nor  hnvL 
we  undertaken  the  task  of  estimating 
how  much  of  services  will  be  required  of  th^ 
Government  and  the  reasonable  cost  of  nro 
vldlng  them  in  the  next  4  years. 

Our  calculations  were  made  without  trv 
Ing  to  guess  whether  purposes  of  the  Gov" 
ernment  will  be  sought  through  the  alter 
native  means  of  regular  appropriations  and 
expenditures,  trust  fund  expenditures  loans 
tax  incentives,  or  other  means.    Nor  was  anv 
careful   attempt  made  to  allow  for  aeencv 
overestimates  which  are  "asking  prices"  that 
anticipate  a  2  or  5  or  some  other  percentage 
reduction  by  the  Congress. 

The  calculations  were  based  on  trends  in 
appropriations  and  expenditures  in  recent 
years.  The  fluctuations  from  year  to  year 
in  the  rate  of  growth  or  decline  In  expendi- 
tures of  particular  bureaus  and  entire  de- 
partments  and  branches  of  the  Government 
make  It  very  unlikely  that  a  "straight  line" 
computation  of  amounts  will  &t  the  actual 
estimates  presented  for  any  future  year 
Patterns  of  change  were  reviewed  in  some 
detail  for  a  number  of  past  years'  appro- 
priations, but  the  review  offers  no  basis  for 
confident  year  to  year  projections  Into  the 
future. 

The  figures  that  have  been  tabulated  are 
intended  only  to  lUustrate  what  the  totals 
would  be  for  appropriation  requests  which 
approximated  some  of  the  numerous  trends 
that  can  be  found  in  figures  for  past  years. 
For  most  major  agencies  a  range  of  appro- 
priation estimates  was  more  meaningful  than 
a  single  figure  for  a  given  year. 
John  C.  Jackson. 
Specialist  in  Fiscal  and 

Financial  Economics. 
Projection  of  trends  in  appropriations  M  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  fiscal  years 

XifU  i — 4  {J 
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[Trust  funds  and  smaller  Independent  offices  are  excluded] 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Branch,  department,  or  agency 


Legislative 

Judicinry 

Executive  Office iiiiiiirrrmr 

Funds  appropriated  to  the"Pr«iTd"ent 
(including  foreign  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity) 

Department  of  Aericulture  (including 
foofi-for-poacp  nnd  food  stamps,. 

Peptu-tnicnt  of  Commerce... 

Department  of  Dcfinse,  Military 

Der-nrtment  of  nealth.  Education,  and 
Weir;»rc 

Department  of  the  Interior IIIIIIIIIH 

Department  of  Jastice I 

Dcpnrtmcnt  of  Lalx)r 

Post  Office II 

Department  of  State " 

Tr(!i=ury  Department  (largelv In'tereston" 
the  public  debt— a  permaiient  appro- 
priation)  

Atomic  Enorey  Commission IIIIIIIIII 

Federal  Aviation  Agency '.'.'Ji... 

General  LServic«!S  Administration.  ..II 

ITousinpand  Home  Finnnce 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
i.stration 

Veterans' Administration IIIIIIIIIII 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Total. 


195-210 

96-100 

27 


6, 700-6,  200 

6. 600-fi,  900 

870-RHO 

49,  600-49,  900 

8,900-11,400 

1, 290-1,. l.'iO 

400-420 

600-SOO 

760 

430-400 


13,400-13,600 

2,  fiOO 

810 

(/« 

490 

e,400 
4.300 


Fiscal  year  1968 


216-225 

103-110 

28 


7. 000-7. 200 

6. 800-6, 900 

9,-0-070 

61.000-51.700 

10, 600-13. 000 

1,400-1.650 

420-440 

610-860 

810 

4GO-500 


13, 800-14, 2.V1 

2.020 

870 

720 

620 

6,700 
4.350 


Fiscal  year  1960 


103.128-107.404 


108.976-113,423 


240-245 

110-120 

29 


8.000-8.400 

6,  .500-7,  200 

1,  020-1,  0<".0 

62.  000-52. 900 

12,100-14.600 

1.500-1,850 

450-470 

620-920 

860 

480-550 


14, 100-1,'),  000 

2,640 

030 

7» 

500 

6,100 
4,500 


Fiscal  year  1970 


260-265 

119-135 

31 


9. 200-10, 000 

6, 300-7. 400 

1,  100-1,175 

64,  000-55. 000 

14,000-16.000 

1,700-2.(100 

48O-.')00 

630-MO 

920 

620-(.00 


14, 600-1. ^  8 

2,  Wfl 

1,000 

MO 

60) 

6.400 

4.  7(W 


114,119-119,614      119,970-127,016 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  CHICAGO, 
OCTOBER  4.  1965 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  4.  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Bank  Division  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  In  Chicago.  That  meeting 
was  also  addressed  by  Mr.  William  E 
Nuesse,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks, 


and  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Randall,  Chainnan  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
speeches  of  both  of  these  distinguished 
men,  and  I  feel  that  all  of  us  could  bene- 
fit from  the  Information  contained  in 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  each  of  these  speeches  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  of  Williak  E.  Nuesse,  President. 
National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today.  It  Is  an  honor  to 
participate  in  this  program  and  I  am  happy 
to  bring  greetings  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks.  This  is 
a  double  honor  since  it  i£  my  first  opportu- 
nity to  spealc  as  president  of  tliat  association. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  tliree  phases  of  our  association 
program:  (1)  the  goals  of  NASSB;  (2)  prog- 
ress achieved  to  date;  and  (3)  action  taken 
bt  our  recent  Detroit  convention. 

NASSB  and  the  State  Bank  Division  of  the 
ABA  have  a  common  goal.  Your  interests 
are  our  interests.  We  both  want  stronger 
State  banking — vital,  alert,  Imaginative  State 
banking  as  one  segment  of  an  aggressive  dual 
banking  system.  I  am  sure  that  your  Na- 
tional Bank  Divi;...on  wUl  likewise  support 
this  goal. 

The  primary  step  in  achieving  this  goal  is 
that  of  strengthening  and  improving  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  State  banking  de- 
pr.rtments.  Tremendous  progress  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  by  many  States.  Our 
job  is  to  provide  ready  assistance  to  those 
States  who  have  not  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency.  This  must  have  our  first  pri- 
ority— top  claim  over  any  other  program  we 
undertake.  When  we  fail  to  keep  this  goal 
uppermost,  we  fail  our  primary  responsibil- 
ity. 

Secondarily,  our  goal  at  the  national  level 
is  the  attainment  through  legislation,  litiga- 
tion, and  improved  coordination  between 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  create  an  oper- 
ating climate  whereby  banks  functioning 
under  State  charter  have  equal  opportunity 
for  profitable  operation  in  serving  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  public. 

Reiteration  of  these  goals  and  discussion 
of  how  to  achieve  them  was  the  major  theme 
of  our  Detroit  meeting.  Change  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  As  you  well  know,  the  Washing- 
ton financial  scene  is  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  a  week  ago. 

Naturally,  this  compounds  our  difficulties. 
It  forces  us  to  make  certain — absolutely  cer- 
tain— that  the  steps  we  take  are  appropriate, 
not  only  for  today  but,  more  lmport.intly,  for 
th.?  long-range  good  of  our  association,  the 
State  banking  industry,  and  the  general 
public. 

So  that  the  picture  be  completely  clear, 
and.  to  set  the  stage  for  the  action  taken  in 
Detroit,  let  me  briefly  review  the  progress  al- 
ready achieved  over  the  past  few  months. 

NASSB  Is  continually  reviewing,  restating 
f>nd  revitalizing  the  principles  for  which  It 
stands.     Here  are  three  examples: 

1.  The  second  annual  session  of  the 
NASSB  school  for  State  bank  examining  per- 
sonnel was  held  July  18  through  July  23  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Fc«-ty-nlne 
student-examiners  from  30  States  attended — 
c  substantial  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Our  concern  with  this  school  Is  twofold. 
First,  the  school  program  Is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  professional  skill  of  State  bank 
examiners,  thereby  fulfilling  our  dedication 
to  sound,  progressive  banking.  The  hall- 
mark of  good  banking  Is  good  supervision. 
Second,  we  are  concerned  with  developing 
and  training  men  who  will  follow  us  in  the 
continuing  struggle  to  maintain  a  strong, 
vigorous  State  banking  system.  These  stu- 
dents are  committed  to  a  career  In  State 
banking;  we  must  nourish  this  career  with 
as  much  care  as  the  banker  does  when  he 
spots  a  bright  young  man  in  his  shop. 

2.  In  August,  the  association  published 
"A  Profile  of  State-Chartered  Banking."  In 
my  Judgment,  It  represents  an  Important 
contribution   toward   your   goal — our  goal — 


of  a  strong,  competitively  vital,  and  com- 
munity-serving State  banking  system.  What 
Is  the  profile?  It  is  facts  and  figures  ex- 
plaining what  State  banking  is  all  about. 
Simple,  to  the  point,  easy  to  use.  a  ref- 
erence. But  this,  I  believe,  is  its  value.  It 
Is  designed  to  help  communicate  our 
strengths  and  our  weaknesses  to  those  with 
a  responsibility  for  maintaining,  preserving 
and  Improving  our  respective  State  banking 
systems.  It  Is  designed  to  serve  as  a  bond, 
a  bridge  of  understanding  between  the  super- 
visor and  the  supervised. 

3.  A  review  of  four  major  cases  Involving 
the  dual  banking  system  during  1965  shows 
a  series  of  significant  decisions  striking  down 
efforts  of  the  Comptroller  to  avoid  provi- 
sions of  State  law  made  applicable  to  na- 
tional banks  In  the  National  Bank  Act.  This 
is  of  great  importance.  Here  we  have  ju- 
dicial recognition  of  the  basic  tenet  underly- 
ing our  dual  banking  system — that  Congress 
intended  competitive  equality  between  na- 
tional and  State  banks  based  upon  State  law 
enacted  by  the  various  State  legislatures  to 
reflect  the  variant  economic  conditions  of 
tlie  50  states. 

Our  general  counsel  filed  an  amicus  curiae 
b.icf  or  furnished  legal  memorandum  In  each 
of  the  above  cases. 

l.efs  look  at  one  of  these  cases.  In  the 
Bdiik  of  Do'-rbom  v.  Saxon,  a  national  bank 
frustrated  by  State  law  In  establishing  a  new 
branch  In  the  city  of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  de- 
vised a  two-step  pl.in  whereby  it  established 
a  new  branch  outside  of  the  city  line,  located 
a  short  distance  from  an  existing  branch  in 
Dearborn,  thereby  enabling  It  to  continue  to 
serve  the  customers  of  the  existing  branch. 
It  then  "moved"  the  existing  branch  to  the 
new  shopping  center. 

The  court  excoriated  the  new  proposal  as 
follows: 

"M-xybe  the  laws  should  be  amended  to 
permit  the  utmost  fiexiblllty  in  branch  bank- 
ing. Maybe  they  should  not.  Congressional 
debate  on  this  issue  has  gone  on  for  years. 
But  It  Is  not  for  defendant  Saxon  and  de- 
fendant bank  to  amend  our  "antiquated" 
law3  by  clever  devices  of  evasion,  covered  by 
a  broad  grant  of  discretion  and  cloaked 
under  the  privUeges  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government." 

And  later: 

"It  will  be  observed  In  the  above  statutory 
enactment  that  the  law  of  the  State  Involved 
is  to  be  determinative  as  to  the  problem  of 
branching.  National  banks  were  given  the 
same  opportunity  for  branching  as  State 
banks,  thus  perpetuating  the  dual  banking 
system." 

The  court  also  denied  the  Comptroller's 
defense  of  what  was  tantamount  to  uncon- 
trolled discretion  and  privilege.    It  said: 

"The  Comptroller,  It  Is  true,  has  a  broad 
discretion  with  respect  to  the  matters  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  including  moves  of 
branch  banks.  In  this  regard,  he  urges  that 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion  under  these 
facts  is  not  subject  to  judicial  review,  nor.  In 
fact,  are  his  files  subject  to  scrutiny.  Ac- 
tually, what  he  Is  arguing  for  Is  the  complete 
Invulnerability  of  his  decisions.  If.  Indeed, 
it  were  true  that  his  admittedly  broad  dis- 
cretion were  combined  xvlth  his  doctrine  of 
unreviewabillty  of  the  exercise  of  his  discre- 
tion, plus  the  complete  secrecy  of  his  files 
relating  thereto,  a  constitutional  question  of 
the  first  magnitude  would  be  presented,  since 
the  possessor  of  such  powers  would  be  un- 
assailable In  any  court  by  any  process.  We 
are  aware  of  no  such  sanctuary  In  American 
constitutional  law,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
Congress  ever  sought  to  confer  it." 

The  Dearborn  case  Is  similar  In  many  re- 
spects to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  tn  the 
Whitney  Bank  case.  Inasmuch  as  It  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  other 
grounds,  procedural  In  nat\ire.  tSie  decision 
still  stands.     The  court  there  held  that  the 


creation  of  a  bank  holding  company  by  the 
Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans  was. 
under  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  merely 
a  device  to  evade  State  branch  law,  and, 
therefore,  was  unlawful. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  review  our 
Detroit  deliberations.  Let  me  sum  up  our 
action  at  that  meeting  by  sharing  with  you 
two  resolutions  that  were  adopted  by  the 
convention : 

First,  we  resolved  to  cooperate  through  our 
association  with  respect  to  the  modernizing 
and  improving  in  any  manner  desired  and 
requested  by  any  State  bank  commissioner 
the  laws  and  budgetary  provisions  governing 
his  particular  department  with  the  objective 
of  improving  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
State  bank  supervision  In  that  State. 

Second,  whereas  the  supervision,  examina- 
tion, chartering,  and  branching  of  national 
banks  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
we  resolved  that  our  association  establish  the 
goal  of  obtaining  comparable  recognition  to 
the  respective  State  banking  departments 
with  regard  to  operations  of  State  banks. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  crystal  clear: 
We  at  NASSB  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  In  a  p>osltlve 
program  designed  to  improve  the  climate  and 
conditions  under  which  State  banks  operate. 
If  personal  experience  has  taught  me  any- 
thing. It  has  convinced  me  that  teamwork 
Is  essential. 

Our  task  Is  to  devote  our  efforts  to  solving 
the  very  real  problems  facing  State  banking. 
We  must  cease  to  talk  of  what  Is  WTong.  and 
do  v/hat  Is  right.  Let  us  concern  ourselves 
today  with  sound  banking — soundly  struc- 
tured, soundly  managed  and  dedicated  to  a 
sound  future. 

Draft  op  Remarks  To  Accompany  Address  of 
K.  A.  Randall,  Chairman,  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  this  morn- 
ing some  very  recent  events  affecting  bank- 
ing. (These  remarks  have  not  been  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  speech  being  distributed,  which 
carries,  I  think,  a  significant  message  on  the 
Corporation's  views  on  interest-rate  regula- 
tion.) I  hope  you  will  find  time  to  read  the 
message. 

This  year  has  been  a  momentous  one  for 
the  bank  supervisory  agencies.  The  Impli- 
cations of  various  developments  in  banking 
and  In  the  economy  over  the  past  several 
years  have  seemingly  converged  on  the  same 
point  In  time.  And  we  are  finding  ourselves 
In  an  envirorunent  where  banking  is,  being 
subject  to  more  Intense  scrutiny  perhaps 
than  at  any  other  time  since  the  mldthlrtles. 
We  have  been  able  to  respond  quickly  and 
effectively  to  some  of  these  challenges,  but 
others  will  take  a  little  more  time  to  find 
lasting  solutions.  Perhaps  we  can  review 
briefly  some  of  these  events  to  obtain  a  per- 
spective of  where  we  are  and  where  we  might 
go  from  here. 

First,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
that  I  have  come  to  know  this  past  year  and 
with  whom  I  hav?  been  privileged  to  asso- 
ciate— Senator  John  McClellan.  He  has 
conducted  an  Investigation  of  a  most  diffi- 
cult situation — an  investigation  of  recent 
bank  failures  and  abuses  of  certificate  of  de- 
posit activity.  The  hearings  were  conducted 
with  dignity,  fairness,  and  impartiality 
worthy  of  tlie  highest  traditions  of  bankmg. 
Each  of  us  who  has  been  under  the  harsh 
and  unblinking  spxjtllght  have  not  found  his 
position  comfortable.  But  we  need  not  fear 
the  spotlight.  Prom  these  experiences  and 
lessons,  we  can  learn  and  we  can  grow.  The 
findings  of  Senator  McClellan's  committee 
are,  and  can  continue  to  be.  of  great  value 
to  banking  and  to  bank  supervision. 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing  in  bank- 
ing and  In  bank  supervision.  These  changes 
demand  new  methods,  new  Ideas,  and  new 
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solutions— and  the  people  to  carry  them  out. 
Change  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
postwar  growth  of  this  country,  our  Nation's 
growing  international  role,  the  new  dlmen- 
Rlons  In  the  economy,  and  population  growth 
and  shifts.  And  the  focus  has  been  largely 
determined  by  legislation  such  as  the  Em- 
ploj-ment  Act  of  1946. 

The  situation  may  be  unfamiliar — and 
even  uncomfortable.  But  banking  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  a  great  and  a  viable  in- 
dustry—an Industry  that  can  respond  to 
change,  one  that  can  grow,  and  one  that  will 
advance  In  the  proper  direction. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  important  issues  of  our  day 
such  as  the  competitive  balance  between 
large  and  small,  between  unit  and  branch 
and  between  State  and  national  banks.  As 
Important  as  these  Issues  are,  challenges  to 
the  structural  diversity  and  broad  base  of 
our  banking  system  and  to  the  exercise  of 
independent  judgment  within  that  system 
should  take  precedence.  In  this  area,  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  and  the  banks 
share  common  objectives. 

The  role  of  bank  supervision.  In  my  view, 
is  to  define  tolerable  limits  of  performance.' 
Within  these  limits,  bank  management 
should  be  permitted  freedom  of  decision 
Beyond  the  tolerable  limits,  banks  would  be 
in  danger  of  failure— or  at  least  difficulty. 
The  definition  of  "tolerable"  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  bank  supervisor,  who  Is 
protecting  the  public  interest. 

I  believe  there  is  a  parallel  between  the 
free  exercise  of  decision  by  bank  manage- 
ment and  by  bank  supervisors,  whether  State 
or  Federal.  Freedom  of  decision  and  of  ac- 
tion, as  in  a  good,  sound,  well-run  bank,  Is 

also  essential  to  effective  bank  supervision 

within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  regulatory 
agencies'  statutory  authority. 

A  certein  degree  of  freedom  in  bank  su- 
pervision Is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  concept  of  freedom  within  the  banking 
Industry.  FlexibiUty  and  adaptability, 
coupled  with  the  necessary  self-discipline 
contribute  importantly  to  the  effectiveness 
with  which  banks  can  assist  economic 
growth.  We  might  keep  these  points  in 
mind  in  considering  recent  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Some  of  these  proposals  could,  in  effect 
weaken  banking  supervision  at  the  Federal 
level.  I  might  mention  two  specific  pro- 
posals. One  would  subject  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
audits  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  as 
presently  conducted  at  the  FDIC;  the  other 
would  bring  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the 
FDIC  within  ths  congressional  appropriation 
process. 

Let's  take  each  one  of  these  proposals  sepa- 
rately and  look  at  them  together. 

The  FDIC  currently  is  subject  to  GAO  au- 
dits, but  the  audit  is  confined  to  our  finan- 
cial transactions.  Although  this  type  of  au- 
dit serves  a  useful  purpose,  such  audits  could 
be  easily  expanded  to  apply  to  all  operations 
of  the  Corporation  and  could  endanger  the 
confidentiality  of  the  reports  that  we  receive 
from  the  banks  under  our  supervision  or 
from  our  examiners  In  the  field. 

We  believe  that  any  violation  of  the  rule 
of  confidentiality  can  erode  the  effectiveness 
of  bank  examination.  Extension  of  present 
procedures  beyond  the  FDIC  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency's  office  and  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  also  might  Inhibit  the  in- 
dependent action  of  these  supervisory  agen- 

The  second  proposal  deals  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  operations  of  the  supervisory 
agencies.  This  question  might  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  FDIC  to  give  you  some 
Idea  how  It  could  apply  to  other  supervisory 
agencies.  ' 

First,  may  I  emphasize  that  the  Corpora- 
tion was  created  by  Congress  and  derives  its 


powers  from  Congress.  We  report  regularly 
to  the  Congress,  and  we  benefit  from  their 
overall  supervision  and  recommendations 
The  nature  of  our  operations,  however,  and 
the  importance  of  maintaining  public  con- 
fidence in  our  banking  system,  makes  the 
appropriation  process  an  Inappropriate  means 
of  financing  for  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies. Requests  for  additional  examiners  or 
for  programs  anticipating  future  contin- 
gencies, for  example,  might  well  be  misin- 
terpreted and  disturbing  to  public  confi- 
dence and  disruptive  of  effective  bank  su- 
pervision. 

Under  present  procedures,  the  Insurance 
fund  in  the  FDIC,  now  totaling  about  $3 
billion,  has  not  come  from  taxes  but  from 
assessment  fees  paid  by  the  banks  of  this 
great  Nation.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  captives  of  the  banks  or  subject  to  their 
every  vrtsh  and  whim.  It  symbolizes  Instead 
the  close  relationship  between  the  banks  and 
the  supervisory  agencies  and  their  Joint  con- 
cern In  promoting  and  preserving  a  sound 
and  profitable  banking  system  serving  the 
public  Interest. 

I  think  some  of  the  problems  arising  from 
current  legislative  proposals  should  not  be 
underestimated.  I  think  each  one  of  you 
should  consider  the  ramifications  of  these 
proposals  carefully. 

The  Independence  of  vour  suoervl.sory 
agencies  within  their  statutorv  authority  Is 
fundamental  to  the  fredom  that  you  must 
have  as  bank  managers.  It  is  basic  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  and  a  vital  banking 
system.  Freedom  in  banking  and  independ- 
ent supervision  go  hand  In  hand,  and  150 
years  of  tradition  and  experience  support 
this  conclusion,  "nils  Independence  Is  being 
challenged.  And  the  challenge  faces  not 
only  us,  but  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the  State  bank 
supervisors. 

I  might  mention  briefly  here  a  few  of  the 
activities  that  can  be.  and  are  being  fos- 
tered and  developed  in  a  free  and  an  inde- 
pendent agency  such  as  the  FDIC. 

In  a  way,  this  might  be  considered  a  brief 
report  on  the  FDIC  and  Its  activities  since 
a  young  and  green  team  by  the  name  of 
Barr  and  Randall  took  over  the  FDIC  about 
18  months  ago.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that 
we  provided  all  of  the  answers,  but  I  do 
believe  that  some  of  the  activities  that  were 
initiated  then  are  starting  to  blossom,  aided 
and  abetted  by  our  Inheritance  of  a  fine  staff 
and  good  minds. 

A  week  ago  last  Friday  we  completed  nego- 
tiations for  major  sophisticated  computer 
hardware  for  the  Corporation,  after  3  years- 
planning  and  Intensive  work  over  the  past 
year.  We  feel  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
major  breakthroughs  in  the  analysis  of  bank- 
ing Itself.  We  believe  that  we  can.  through 
this  equipment,  provide  promptly  the  statis- 
tical information  so  needed  by  the  banking 
industry  and  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  banking. 

We  are  working  on  new  ways  to  aid  banks 
in  developing  satisfactory  internal  routines 
and  audits.  We  are  pioneering  In  the  area 
of  audit  teams  to  aid  all  Insured  banks  in 
establishment  of  better  Internal  operations 
procedures,  in  cooperation  with  NABAC.  and 
are  also  considering  the  use  of  resident  audi- 
tors in  each  of  our  12  districts  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  four  of  our  FDIC  districts,  we  are 
also  experimenting  with  auditing  teams  In 
conjunction  with  examinations. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  appointed  a  dis- 
tinguished committee  to  review  our  role  as 
a  liquidator.  Our  record  in  bank  liquidation 
over  the  years  has  been  good.  But  we  believe 
that  no  matter  how  good  you  are.  there  is 
always  room  for  Improvement.  The  assign- 
ment given  to  this  conunlttee  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  FDIC  conducts  its  operations  with 
the  best  techniques  and  the  best  talent  avail- 
able and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
future. 
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This  committee  is  headed  by  the  dlstln 
gulshed  banker.  Frank  King,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  United  California  Bank  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Western  Bancorpo- 
ration.  A  broadly  based  and  highly  compe- 
tent committee  Is  working  with  him.  from 
many  areas  of  our  country  and  manv  fields 
of  activity. 

This  then  is  part  of  our  program— part  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  How  do  we  do 
the  Job?     How  do  we  get  It  done? 

First  of  all.   It   takes   manpower,  and   we 
have   needs    and    demands,    as    you    do    and 
we  nre  working  op   them.     The  Corporation 
has  Just  finished  the  finest  year  of  recruit- 
ing in  our  history.     We  have  been  able  to 
get  good  men,  able  men,  Interested  in  devel- 
oping   a    career    In    bank    supervision.     We 
have    a    responsibility    for    getting    the    be  t 
possible  men  in  our  operation  so  that  we 
may  give  you,  as  bank  managers,  the  sup- 
port  that   you   should   expect   from   super- 
vision.    Enlightened    supervision    by    a    c.i- 
pable  staff  is  a  first-class  management  tool 
and  the  best  protector  of  the  public  interest. 
A  good  staff   is  strengthened  by  training 
and   experience.     We   participate    in   major 
training  programs  both  within  and  outside 
the  Corporation.     We  have  within  the  Cor- 
poration a  program  for  seeking  out  and  de- 
veloping the  best  people  possible.     The   12 
supervising  examiners  in  the  field,   for  ex- 
ample, are  able  men  that  have  my  complete 
confidence.       They    represent     the     highest 
standards  of  bank  supervision  and  the  high- 
est goals  of  banking. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  stress  my  con- 
viction that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  can  best  fulfill  its  responsibili- 
ties and  best  serve  the  public  Interest  by 
helping  to  make  good  banks  better  and 
stronger  banks.  All  of  us  at  the  FDIC  are 
dedicated  to  this  objective.     Thank  you. 
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DEATH  OF  A.  M.  PIPER,  EDITOR  OF 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS  NONPAREIL 

Ml-.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  Indulge  the  Senate 
for  a  moment,  to  sadly  announce  the 
death— which  I  learned  about  an  hour 
or  so  aeo — of  Mr.  A.  M.  Piper,  who  for 
many  years  was  the  editor  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Pipers  life  was  that  every  year  he  would 
spend  2  or  3  weeks  in  Washington,  D  C , 
and  over  the  past  30  to  40  years  became 
acquainted  well  and  Intimately  with 
scoies  of  legislators  of  both  parties,  and 
officials  of  the  Government,  from  Presi- 
dents on  down. 

Mr.  Piper  was  one  of  the  grand  gentle- 
men of  the  press,  especially  the  editorial 
section  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 
He  died  in  the  8th  decade  of  his  life.  He 
leaves  a  great  void  in  the  press  fraternity 
of  our  State— in  fact,  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  press  in  the  highest  de- 
sirable tradition  of  the  American  free 
press. 

He  was  objective.  He  was  factual.  He 
was  fair.  He  always  informed  himself 
beforehand  on  the  subject  matter  about 
which  he  wrote. 

There  was  nothing  mean  or  vindictive 
about  his  character.  There  was  power 
in  his  words. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  him  and 
who  have  had  great  affection  for  him 
over  the  last  30  to  35  years  will  greatly 
miss  him. 


His  colleagues  will  miss  him.  I  merely 
wish  to  make  this  announcement  for 
Senators  here  who  have  known  him  for 
so  many  years  and  who,  I  know,  will  be 
saddened  to  learn  of  his  passing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  was 
my  happy  privilege  to  have  known  Mr. 
Piper  for  approximately  20  years.  He 
paid  II  weekly  visit  to  the  Nebraska  con- 
gressional delegation  breakfasts  for  the 
past  12  years,  steadily  that  I  know  of, 
aiid  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Ai;sociation  of  Newspaper  Editors,  I  be- 
lieve, for  some  40  to  42  years  with  only 
one  break — I  believe  at  that  time  he  was'^ 
either  ill,  or  it  was  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Piper  was  everything  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  described  him 
to  be.  He  was  courtly,  polite,  and 
always  pronounced  in  Jiis  views  which 
were  never  stated  on  any  other  basis  ex- 
cept with  full  information. 

He  was  always  fair  in  his  treatment  of 
those  around  him. 

Surely,  he  will  constitute  a  brilliant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  jour- 
nalism and  in  the  civic  life  generally  of 
the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
the  tribute  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  so  rightfully  paid  to  Mr.  Piper, 
a  long  time  editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil,  which  is  published  in  a  State 
adjacent  to  South  Dakota.  I  suspect 
that  there  are  not  many  persons,  outside 
Mr.  Piper's  area,  or  those  who  work  in 
the  fourth  estate,  who  read  his  news- 
paper. But  I  have  read  many  reprints 
of  his  constructive  thinking  as  reflected 
and  exemplified  in  his  editorials  which 
popped  up  time  and  again  in  the  weekly 
and  daily  press  in  South  Dakota. 

More  than  anything.  Mr.  Piper  was  a 
grand  old  man  who  believed  with  every 
single,  pulsating  movement  of  his  body 
that  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment was  the  greatest  system  in  the 
world.  He  was  ah  unabashed  patriot 
in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  he  invited 
me  to  speak  to  a  chamber  of  commerce 
membership  meeting  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  his  hometown,  and  in  his  introduc- 
tion he  spent  some  time,  on  his  own, 
pointing  out  to  those  who  were  younger — 
he  had  then  reached  an  advanced  age — 
the  advantages  of  the  American  system 
of  government,  a  government  which  had 
solved  every  problem  since  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  and  he  believed  was  capable 
of  solving  every  new  problem  which  would 
come  down  the  trail,  without  changing 
its  form. 

Mr.  PipKjr's  passing  will  be  a  real  loss 
to  America.  It  is  sad  to  lose  a  man  who 
enunciated  so  clearly  and  consistently 
the  qualities  which  have  made  America 
great. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  their  kind  re- 
marks. 

Let  me  recite  an  instance — I  hope,  at 
a  later  date,  to  develop  some  of  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Piper,  because  his  life  was 
vei-y  colorful— but  approximately  34 
years  ago,  he  became  editor  of  the  Coim- 
cil  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  and  according  to  his 
owTi  story,  and  that  of  others,  at  that 


time  he  was  offered  the  right  or  the  op- 
E>ortunity  to  purchase  stock  in  the  news- 
paper and  also  to  become  an  editor.  In 
his  own  inimitable  way,  he  said  no,  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  pur- 
chase even  one  single  share  of  stock  In 
that  newspaper  because  he  said  that  if 
he  were  to  become  an  editor  and  write 
editorials,  he  was  going  to  be  free  to  ex- 
press his  own.  mihampered  judgment. 
Further,  that  if  at  any  time  they  did  not 
like  his  work,  they  could  fire  him,  and  by 
the  same  token,  that  if  any  time  he  did 
not  like  the  situation  under  which  he 
was  working,  he  could  resign,  that  he 
would  have  no  freedom  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept the  general  interests  of  his  employ- 
ment in  the  newspaper  and  complete 
freedom  of  movement  and  action,  that 
marked  him  throughout  his  life.  He 
kept  his  impartiality  which  contributed 
so  much  to  his  objectivity. 

I  did  not  mean  to  make  a  second 
speech,  but  I  thaiik  the  Chair  for  its 
indulgence. 


NATIONAL   WINE   WEEK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  next 
week — October  23-30 — is  National  Wine 
Week.  In  California,  winemaking  is  one 
of  om-  oldest,  most  distinguished,  yec 
most  efficient,  industries.  Grape  and 
wine  growing  is  California's  oldest  and 
most  important  fruit  growing  industry 
It  has  been  made  so  by  generations  of 
farm  families  who  have  built  this  mighty 
prop  to  the  California  economy. 

The  vineyard  industry  tops  all  others 
in  capital  investment,  in  acreage,  in 
value  of  products,  and  in  the  annual  total 
of  taxes  paid  to  local,  State,  and  Federal 
Governments.  The  California  wine  in- 
dustry pays  an  average  of  $75  million  in 
direct  taxes  every  year. 

In  California,  grapes  which  are  used  to 
make  these  wines  are  grown  on  some 
470.000  acres  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
total  grape  production  is  around  $170 
million.  These  grapes  are  grown  in  48 
counties  of  the  58  in  my  State. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and 
trace,  for  a  moment,  the  long  path  the 
industry  has  had  to  travel  to  reach  its 
present  position. 

Wine  growing  spread  from  Mexico 
northward  into  California.  The  Jesuit 
fathers  carried  Spanish  colonization  up 
the  western  coast  into  the  Mexican 
peninsula  of  lower  California,  and  their 
successors,  the  Franciscans,  advanced 
into  what  now  is  the  State  of  California. 
As  each  new  settlement  or  mission  was 
established,  vines  were  planted  as  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  transforming  a  savage 
wilderness  into  a  state  of  civilization. 

It  was  the  Franciscans,  and  their 
leader.  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  who  upon 
establishing  Mission  San  Diego  In  1769 
and  planting  wine  grapes  there,  discov- 
ered that  California  was  a  land  especial- 
ly favored  for  wine  growing. 

Padre  Scrra's  Franciscan  missionaries 
built  a  chain  of  21  missions  from  San 
Die70  to  Sonoma,  the  northermost  ter- 
minus of  their  El  Camino  Real,  or 
"Kings  Highway."  At  nearly  all  these 
missions  they  planted  vineyards  and 
made  wine.  Descendants  of  the  vines 
they  planted  are  still  growinnr. 


The  Franciscan  Fathers  were  the  only 
wine  growers  in  California  until  1824 
and  they  had  not  attempted  production 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Their  wines 
were  grown  for  religious  services,  for 
table  use,  for  treating  the  sick,  and  for 
hospitable  entertainment  of  the  trave- 
lers who  visited  the  missions.  Some  of 
their  wines,  and  also  their  brandies,  were 
sold  in  small  lots,  and  their  fame  began 
to  spread. 

Later  in  the  19th  century,  the  missions 
began  to  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  civil 
turmoil.  Their  wine-gro^^^ng  activities 
were  suffering  accordingly.  Commercial 
winegrowers  began  to  come  into  their 
own  and  another  development  of  even 
greater  significance  began.  A  vital 
change  in  the  grape  varieties  used  for 
California   wine  was   taking   place. 

The  vines  the  mission  fathers  planted 
were  descendants  of  the  Spanish  wine 
grapes  that  had  come  from  Spain  to 
Mexico  over  a  period  of  three  centuries. 
They  were  true  wine  grapes  of  the  vitis 
vinifera  family  of  Europe — the  family  of 
which  nearly  all  California  wine,  raisin, 
and  table  grapes  are  members — but  they 
were  of  limited  winemaking  value. 

The  Spanish  grape  variety  the  mission- 
aries planted  never  has  been  clearly 
identified  but  was  called  the  mission 
grape  because  it  first  was  grown  around 
the  missions. 

It  was  this  grape  that  was  planted  in 
the  earliest  commercial  vineyards,  first 
in  southern,  then  in  northern  California. 

The  great  change  from  the  mission 
grape  to  the  finer,  pedigreed  European 
varieties  in  California  was  brought  about 
by  Agoston  Haraszthy,  a  Hungarian 
nobleman,  since  called  the  father  of  mod- 
ern California  viticulture. 

Haraszthy,  a  pioneer  who  founded 
Sauk  City,  Wis.,  came  to  California  for 
his  health,  settling  in  San  Diego  in  1849. 
He  imported  and  planted  new  European 
grape  varieties  there,  including  one  he 
knew  in  Hungary  as  Zinf  andel  and  which 
has  become  one  of  California's  great  wine 
varieties.  He  was  successful  at  San 
Diego,  but  nevertheless  pushed  north- 
ward and  experimented  with  wine  grow- 
ing in  other  districts.  , 

In  1857,  he  acquired  land  for  a  vine- 
yard in  Sonoma,  north  of  San  Francisco, 
from  Gen.  Mariano  Vallejo,  last  Mexican 
military  commandant  in  California. 

Haraszthy  was  convinced  that  wines 
equal  to  Europe's  best  could  never  be 
made  without  an  assortment  of  fine 
grape  varieties.  A  man  of  great  vision, 
Haraszthy  realized  the  full  significance 
of  the  mission  fathers'  discovery  that 
California  was  a  wine  land  of  great  ix)s- 
sibilities.  He  recognized  the  wide  range 
of  climates  and  soils  which  permit  the 
grower  to  produce  virtually  every  wine 
type  produced  elsewhere. 

Haraszthy  approached  officials  of  the 
new  State  and  prevailed  upon  Gov.  John 
G.  Downey  in  1861  to  commission  him 
to  ?eek  better  wine  grapes.  Haraszthy 
went  to  Europe  to  select  the  widest  pos- 
sible variety  of  cuttings  for  experimen- 
tation. He  spent  5  months  there,  visit- 
ing every  important  wine  district,  and 
purchased  more  than  100,000  cuttings 
of  about  300  varieties.  Many  of  these 
were  planted  in  his  vinej-^rd  at  Sonoma, 
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where  experiments  were  conducted.  The 
bulk  of  the  cuttings  was  sold  to  growers 
in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

It  was  Haraszthy's  spectacular  activ- 
ity that  caused  the  extensive  planting  of 
the  best  European  grape  varieties.  His 
exploits  were  followed  immediately  by 
the  ^reat  modern  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

As  early  as  18G0  California  wine  firms 
had  established  agencies  in  New  York 
and  shipped  their  wines  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Eastern  States.  The  first 
transcontinental  railroad  opened  the  re- 
mainder of  the  U.S.  market  to  them. 

Soon  California  wine  growers  were 
shipping  their  wines  to  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  Australia.  There  are  rec- 
ords indicating  that  Germany,  Denmark, 
England  and  Canada  were  buying  Cali- 
fornia port  in  1867. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century  Cali- 
fornia wines  had  been  winning  awards 
in  international  expositions,  and  Cali- 
fornia was  competing  with  the  wine 
lands  of  Europe  for  world  export  mar- 
kets. Central  and  South  America,  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  Hawaii,  the  Orient,  and 
several  European  countries  were  among 
the  young  industry's  customers.  In  di- 
rect competition  with  the  wine  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Cali- 
fornia wines  brought  premium  prices  in 
the  British  Isles. 

The  annual  vintage  swelled  from 
4.245.000  gallons  in  1869  to  nearly  28 
million  in  1900  and  58  million  in  1911. 
The  i-aisin  industry,  which  began  to  de- 
velop in  the  1870's  further  expanded 
viticulture.  By  1914  grapes  and  wine 
in  California  were  valued  at  $150  million. 
There  were  330,000  acres  of  California 
land  planted  in  vineyards,  representing 
a  land  value  of  $66  million.  The  indus- 
try's facilities,  including  some  700 
v.ineries  as  well  as  grape-h.andling 
establishments,  with  inventories  and 
equipment,  accounted  for  another  $84 
million.  The  wine  produced  in  1913  had 
a  commercial  value  of  close  to  $15 
million. 

The  importance  and  scope  of  wine 
growing  in  California  had  reached  an 
even  higher  level  when  national  prohibi- 
tion struck  in  1920. 

Prohibition  dealt  a  hard  blow  to  Cali- 
fornia viticulture,  but  it  was  not  a  knock- 
out blow.  Hundreds  of  wineries  closed 
and  wine  district  communities  suffered 
severely.  But  winemaking  in  the  indi- 
vidual citizen's  home  was  exempt  from 
the  dry  laws  to  the  extent  of  200  gallons 
per  family  annually.  Thus  prohibition 
brought  into  being  thousands  of  little 
wineries  in  basements  throughout  the 
country.  A  vast,  nationwide  market  for 
fresh  wine  grapes  was  created  almost 
overnight  to  supply  the  amateur  wine- 
makers.  This  demand  kept  the  vine- 
yards busy,  and  they  even  experienced 
a  boom  for  a  time  until  the  grape  mar- 
ket collapsed  in  the  early  1920's  and 
bankruptcy  overtook  the  vineyard  areas. 

The  dry  laws  also  permitted  continued 
production  of  wines  for  medicinal,  sac- 
i-amental,  and  cooking  use,  and  this  en- 
abled part  of  the  commercial  wine  indus- 
try to  remain  alive.  As  a  consequence 
approximately  100  of  California's  win- 
eiles  kept  on  making  wine  for  the  clergy 


and  other  legal  purchasers  throughout 
the  prohibition  period,  and  most  of  the 
State's  great  vineyard  acreage  was 
maintained. 

Consequently,  when  the  21st  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  repealing  the  18th 
amendment,  in  1933,  those  winegrowers 
who  had  clung  to  their  vineyards  and 
wineries  were  able  to  resume  full-scale 
production  almost  inamediately. 

Despite  their  difficulties  the  growers 
managed  to  rehabilitate  their  oldtime 
wmeries  rapidly.     In  1932,  when  repeal 


as  part  of  the  American  scene  and  wine's 
frequent,  often  matter  of  fact,  use  in 
mass  media,  films,  books,  advertisements 
and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  mold  the 
Nation's  public  opinion. 

This  everyday  approach  to  wine  is  a 
significant  stride  toward  the  goal  of  the 
Industi-y's  public  relations  program. 

Another  yardstick  to  the  success  of  the 
Industry's  public  relations  program  is  the 
ever-increasing  consumption  of  Califor- 
nia wine  by  the  American  public. 

Though  last  year  was  a  record  year  in 


appeared    imminent,    they    had    begvm    shipments  of  California  wine  to  market 


building  up  stocks  of  v.ine  for  aging 
Planting  of  new  vineyards  and  replant- 
ing of  old  ones  were  started.  This  was 
general  throughout  the  Nation's  wine- 
growing areas.  It  was  not  long  before 
well-matured  wines  again  were  being 
shipped  to  national  and  foreign  markets. 

By  1937,  the  annual  production  of  Cal- 
ifornia wineries  had  climbed  back  and 
reached  a  new  high  of  85 '/a  million  gal- 
lons. Several  California  wineries  were 
ready  for  international  competition  once 
more,  and  entered  their  wines  in  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  that  year.  Their 
wines  won  diplomas  of  honor,  awards 
higher  than  gold  medals.  Each  year 
since,  with  new  plantings  of  choice  grape 
varieties  coming  into  bearing  and  with 
aging  stocks  increasing,  the  quality  of 
California  wines  has  improved  steadily 
and  earned  the  praise  of  international 
connoisseurs. 

Once  quality  had  been'assured,  Cali- 
fornia's vintners  took  new  interest  in 
marketing  problems. 

They  discovered  that  even  though  they 
had  recovered  their  former  markets,  only 
an  extremely  small  segment  of  Ameri- 
cans used  wine  in  any  way. 

America  never  had  known  or  used 
wine  extensively.  The  industry  per- 
ceived that  if  Americans  could  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  uses  of  wines, 
millions  would  recognize  and  consume 
this  oldest  of  natural  mealtime  bever- 
ages. 

Therefore,  in  1938,  the  winegrowei-s 
enlisted  the  a.ssistance  of  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  approved 
the  first  of  the  wine  marketing  orders 
which  have  been  renewed  continually. 

The  marketing  order  for  wine  is  issued 
under  the  California  Marketing  Act,  a 
law  enabling  agricultural  Industries  to 
adopt  marketing  programs  imder  State 
sponsorship. 

The  marketing  order  for  wine  Is  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  per-gallon  assess- 
ments on  California  wines  prepared  for 
market.  Funds  are  administered  by  the 
wine  advisory  board,  composed  of  rep- 
resentative growers. 

The  wine  advisory  board  conducts  na- 
tional educational,  medical  research,  pro- 
motional, advertising,  and  general  mer- 
chandising programs  for  the  wines  of 
California.  Research  and  national  pub- 
licity are  carried  out  by  the  wine  insti- 
tute under  contract  to  the  wine  advisory 
board. 

During  the  past  year  indications  were 
even  more  pronounced  that  the  national 
promotion  and  publicity  program  were 
accomplishing  their  goals. 

The  evidence  could  be  found  in  the 
Increasing  natural  acceptance  of  wines 


indications  point  to  1965  being  another 
banner  year  for  California  wines. 

Wine  has  become  so  popular  a  bever- 
age of  moderation  because  at  the  bulk 
wine  level  the  increment  in  prices  has  not 
kept  pace  with  other  common  foods  at 
the  bulk  level.  The  public  can  still  buy 
wine  without  feeling  a  pinch  in  the 
budget. 

The  vintners  of  California  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  production  while 
at  the  same  time  improving  the  quality 
of  their  wine.  By  degrees  the  American 
public  is  familiarizing  itself  with  wine 
and  is  developing  an  educated  palate. 
And  our  wine  people  know  that  produc- 
tion can  only  be  maintained  and  in- 
creased through  public  demand. 

There  still  remains  a  large  untapped 
home  market  for  wine,  and  efforts  will 
be  continued  to  expand  this  market. 
There  is  belief,  too,  that  a  market  abroad 
could  be  stimulated  in  the  years  ahead, 
if  current  trade  barriers  can  be  removed. 

In  some'areas  of  California  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessity  to  search  out  and 
establish  new  acreages  in  those  sections 
where  population  increases  have  been 
significant.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  subdivisions  and  freeways  have 
made  inroads  on  once  lush  vineyards. 
Several  wineries  have  purchased  acreage 
in  less-populated  areas  of  the  State  and 
are  planting  vineyards.  Soil  and  agri- 
cultural analysts  are  continually  seeking 
new  land  suitable  for  planting  of  wine 
grapes  to  replace  vineyards  destined  for 
freeways  and  homes. 

Several  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  discriminatoi7 
rates  levied  against  natmally  sparkling 
and  artificially  carbonated  wines.  The 
present  rates  have  been  in  effect  since 
1951  and  are  $3.40  per  gallon  for  the 
naturally  sparkling  wines  and  $2.40  per 
gallon  for  the  artificially  carbofiated 
wines,  provided  both  contain  not  more 
than  14  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume. 
The  $3.40  rate  is  20  times  the  17  cents 
per  gallon  rate  which  is  levied  on  the 
same  wine  without  the  bubbles  in  it. 
This  completely  unreasonable  formula 
goes  back  to  the  original  levies  in  1940 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  excise 
taxes  levied  during  the  Korean  war. 
The  "20  times"  formula  has  merely  been 
continued  with  each  successive  tax  in- 
crease with  the  resulting  astronomical 
rate. 

The  wine  industry,  which  is  primarily 
located  in  California  and  New  York,  asks 
that  these  rates  be  reduced  from  $3.40 
to  $1  per  gallon  for  the  naturally  spark- 
ling wines  and  from  $2.40  to  $0.50  per 
gallon  for  the  artificially  carbonated 
wines.     In  testimony  before  the  House 
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Committee. on  Ways  and  Means  on  July 
31,  1964,  Mr.  Greyton  H.  Taylor,  vice 
president  of  the  Taylor  Wine  Co.,  in 
New  York  and  then  chairman  of  the 
Wine  Conference  of  America,  stated  that 
the  imposition  of  the  $3.40  per  gallon 
tax  for  naturally  sparkling  wines  pre- 
vented normal  sales  growth,  accounted 
for  between  one-third  and  one-half  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  each 
bottle,  exceeded  the  actual  production 
cost  by  most  producers,  amounted  to 
over  five  times  the  price  the  grower  gets 
for  his  grapes  and,  as  I  have  noted  be- 
fore, is  20  times  the  tax  on  light  table 
wine  which  is  substantially  the  same 
wine  without  carbonation.  Sparkling 
wine  sales  represent  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  wine  sales. 
Mr.  Taylor  assured  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that: 

If  Congress  sees  fit  to  reduce  the  present 
tax  of  $3.40  to  $1  as  we  are  suggesting,  the 
retail  price  per  bottle  could  be  reduced  by 
approximately  $1. 

On  June  1,  1965,  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  Kennedy]  joined  me  in  writing  Sen- 
ator Byrd  regarding  this  arbitrary  tax. 
I  ask  consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
at  tills  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pjrjnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

ChaiTTnan,  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  bill  now  pending  In  the 
House  for  general  reduction  of  excise  taxes 
does  not,  and  will  not,  provide  for  any  tax 
adjustments  with  regard  to  sparklln«»  wines. 
These  are  nothing  more  than  light  table 
wines  that  have  been  made  effervescent  by 
natural  or  artificial  carbonation. 

The  present  rates  on  these  products,  in 
efifect  since  1951,  are  $3.40  per  gallon  for 
the  naturally  sparkling  wines,  and  $2.40  per 
gallon  for  the  artificially  carbonated.  The 
$3.40  rate  Is  20  times  the  17  cents  per  gal- 
lon rate  which  is  levied  on  the  same  wine 
without  the  bubbles  in  It. 

The  historical  inequity  of  this  wholly  arbi- 
trary "20  times"  formula  for  sparkling  wines 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Korean  war  ex- 
cise tax  levies.  It  goes  back  to  the  original 
levies  In  1940.  This  discriminatory  diflferen- 
tlal  was  merely  continued  when  the  special 
Korean  war  excise  taxes  were  later  placed 
on  many  commodities.  This  formula,  re- 
peatedly applied  from  1940  through  1951.  In 
successive  tax  Increases,  resulted  In  the 
present  astronomical  rates  which  are  far 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  wine  pro- 
ducing country,  and  exceed  the  cost  of 
grapes,  cellaring,  packaging,  and  other  pro- 
duction costs  of  these  wines  in  this  country. 

The  industry  has  proposed  that  the  rates 
be  reduced  from  $3.40  to  $1  per  gallon  for  the 
naturally  sparkling  wines,  and  from  $2.40  to 
50  cents  per  gallon  for  the  artificially  car- 
bonated. We  endorse  this  proposal  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  reduction  would  enable  retail  prices 
to  be  reduced  by  about  $1  a  bottle,  re- 
sulting in  a  reasonable  price  structure  of 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  bottle  for  most  brands  in- 
stead of  the  presently  prohibitive  prices  of 
$2.50  to  $3.75  and  even  higher. 

2.  The  new  price  structure  will  result  In 
Increased  sales  of  a  substantial  amount  and 
increased  revenue  to  the  Government.  West 
Germany  reduced  its  postwar  sparkling  wine 
tax   of   $3.60   per   gallon   down   to   $1.20   per 


gallon  In  1952.  Their  revenue  Intake  was 
completely  restored  In  2  years  and  by  1963 
they  were  receiving  more  than  four  times 
the  revenue  they  were  getting  in  1951.  Thus 
the  West  German  Government  allowed  its 
wine  industry  to  create  a  new  niarket  for 
wine  as  well  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  it- 
self. Currently,  sparkling  wine  accounts  for 
between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  sales  of 
all  wine  In  West  Germany.  The  retail  prices 
of  sparkling  wine  there  are  about  $1.50  to 
$2.50  a  bottle. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  sparkling  wine 
sales  run  only  about  3  percent  of  the  to- 
tal. While  they  have  increased  to  approxi- 
mately 6  million  gallons,  this  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  their  potential  if  the  tax  deterrent 
is  removed.  Retailer  surveys  here  show  that 
if  the  price  of  sparkling  wine  could  be 
dropped  by  $1  per  bottle  (as  the  industry 
proposes)  sales  Increases  would  restore  the 
revenue  in  about  2  years.  Since  the  sales 
in  the  United  States  for  still  light  wines 
are  definitely  on  the  increase,  this  chance  to 
allow  the  winegrowers  to  make  a  freer  eco- 
nomic choice  and  to  put  a  really  substantial 
portion  of  their  production  into  sparkling 
wines  would  shortly  result  in  greater  rev- 
enue to  our  Government. 

The  West  German  experience  showed  that 
by  reducing  the  tax  deterrent  on  these 
wines,  the  market  for  them  was  greatly 
expanded  and  any.j:evenue  loss  which  tempo- 
rarily ensued  was  more  than  regained  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  past  and  current 
tax  policy  of  our  country  is  an  obvious  deter- 
rent to  market  expansion  by  our  domestic 
wine  industry  In  this  particular  area.  Thus, 
we  believe  that  the  U.S.  tax  policy  for  nat- 
urally sparkling  and  artificially  carbonated 
wines  should  be  revised  along  the  lines  we 
have  Indicated  and  along  the  lines  already 
taken  with  such  success  by  West  Germany. 
We,  therefore,  repectfully  urge  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  to  give  this  problem  your  careful 
consideration  diirmg  the  hearings  which  will 
soon  begin  on  excise  tax  revision. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas    H.    Kuchel. 
Jacob   K.   Javfts. 
Robert   F.    Kennedy. 
George  Murpht. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  today 
modern  medical  men  and  scientists 
recognize  the  values  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  the  dangers  of  their  abuse. 
They  are  aware  of  the  difference  among 
these  beverages.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said: 

It  has  always  been  felt  that  the  Injury 
did  not  come  from  the  use  of  a  bad  thing, 
but  from  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing. 

Last  year  some  144  million  gallons  of 
California  wine  were  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
cans. This  represented  about  80  percent 
of  all  wine  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  four  of  every 
five  bottles  of  wine  which  brightened  a 
table  in  America,  came  from  California 
and  each  carried  a  familiar  county,  city, 
or  regional  name.  Each  bottle,  in  other 
words,  was  an  ambassador  of  good  will 
for  California. 

Most  people  drink  wine  because  they 
like  it.  They  enjoy  the  taste  and  the 
way  it  makes  their  meals  and  parties 
moi-e  sociable  and  pleasurable.  They 
are  to  some  degree  aware  of  the  great 
historical  significance  and  civilized  ac- 
ceptance of  wine. 

But  there  Is  more.  Wine  not  only  is 
enjoyable;  under  proper  conditions  it 
can  be  beneficial.     Wine  has  been  pre- 


scribed by  physicians  since  before  St. 
Paul  wrote  Timothy  to  "Drink  no  longer 
water  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy 
stomach's  sake." 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  sure  my 
associates  will  want  to  join  with  me  and 
the  people  of  California  to  observe  Na- 
tional Wine  Week. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  when 
Padre  Junipero  Serra  planted  grapevines 
at  Mission  San  Diego  200  years  ago,  he 
could  not  have  known  he  was  beginning 
what  was  to  become  California's  leading 
fruit-growing  industry. 

Padre  Serra  and  his  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries built  a  chain  of  21  missions 
from  San  Diego  northward  to  Sonoma 
in  the  famed  Valley  of  the  Moon,  plant- 
ing vines  as  they  went.  The  wine  pro- 
duced from  these  vines  was  used  to  cele- 
brate the  mass  and  as  a  table  beverage 
for  the  clerics  and  their  guests. 

The  fathers  were  the  first  to  discover 
California  was  a  land  especially  favored 
for  growing  the  classic  vinifera  wine 
grapes  of  the  Old  World.  The  first  com- 
mercial wine  growers  learned  from  them 
and  began  planting  their  own  vines  in 
1824.  California's  soil  and  sun  prompted 
these  commercial  pioneers  to  send  to 
Europe  for  cuttings  of  choice  wine  grape- 
vines. 

During  the  gold  rush  of  1849  many  who 
found  no  nuggets  turned  instead  to  viti- 
culture. The  fortunate  few  who  did  dis- 
cover gold  helr>ed  create  a  demand  for 
the  wines  produced  by  these  new  Cali- 
fornians. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century 
some. of  California's  most  famous  men 
were  vintners.  Builders  of  the  west 
such  as  Gen.  Mariano  Vallejo,  last  Mexi- 
can military  commandant  of  northern 
California;  Leland  Stanford,  Governor, 
Senator  and  founder  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Senator  George  Hearst,  finan- 
cier, publisher,  and  father  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst;  Senator  James  G. 
Pair  and  Judge  John  A.  Stanly  were 
proud  producers  of  California  wines. 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad  in  1869,  California 
wines  were  shipped  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  ^hortly  thereafter 
were  being  exported.  Before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  California  wines  were 
winning  awards  in  international  compe- 
titions in  this  country  and  Europe. 

By  the  beginning  of  World  War  I, 
grapes  and  wine  in  California  were  val- 
ued at  $150  million.  There  were  330,000 
acres  of  vineyards  representing  a  land 
value  of  $66  million.  The  war,  14  years 
of  prohibition,  and  World  War  n  first 
cut  back  the  industry,  then  limited 
growth,  but  wine  production  now  is 
larger  and  growing  faster  than  ever. 

The  California  grape  and  wine  indus- 
try represents  an  investment  of  more 
than  $700  milhon.  It  has  a  peak  em- 
ployment each  year  of  more  than  110,000 
persons,  and  is  currently  paying  more 
than  $75  million  in  excise  taxes  at  the 
Federal  and  State  levels. 

California's  half -million  acres  of  vine- 
yards produce  an  annual  return  to  farm- 
ers of  approximately  $177  million.  An 
average  of  more  than  180  million  gal- 
lons of  wine  is  produced  by  more  than 
230   bonded   wineries   and  wine   cellars. 
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Approximately  80  percent  of  American 
wine  is  made  in  California. 

The  wines  of  California  are  grown  In 
nine  districts,  four  of  which  surround 
San  Francisco,  wine  capital  of  America. 
They  are  the  Sonoma-Mendocino.  Napa 
Valley-Solano,  Liveimore  Valley-Ala- 
meda and  Santa  Clara-San  Benito  dis- 
tricts. These  relatively  cool  parts  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  are  noted  for 
red  and  white  dinner  wines  and  spark- 
ling wines. 

Just  south  of  Santa  Clara  Is  the  Santa 
Cruz-Monterey  wine  district.  To  the 
east,  the  Lodi  district  is  the  beginning 
of  the  central  valley  area  which  pro- 
duces particularly  fine  dessert  and  ap- 
petizer wines.  Below  Lodi  are  the 
Modesto-Ripon-Escalon  and  Fresno-San 
Joaquin-Kern  districts.  Farthest  south 
is  the  Cucamonga  District,  in  a  valley 
just  east  of  Los  Angeles.  New  grapes  and 
techniques  make  it  possible  for  vintners 
in  these  warmer  areas  to  produce  qual- 
ity dinner  wines  in  addition  to  their  fa- 
mous sweet  wines  and  brandies. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  learn- 
ing the  pleasures  of  these  wines  of  which 
California  vintners  have  been  so  proud 
for  eight  generations— wines  that  have 
proven  their  quality  in  comparative 
tastings  against  more  expensive  foreign 
counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  the  California  wine  in- 
dustry can.  indeed,  look  ahead  to  a  bright 
future  as  the  citizens  across  our  Nation 
and  our  friends  in  foreign  countries  more 
and  more  discover  the  quality  of  wine 
produced  in  the  Golden  State.  Califor- 
nia's wine  is  unexcelled  anywhere.  So 
with  tliese  thoughts  in  mind  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  my  senior  colleague  Sen- 
ator KucHEL  in  saluting  National  Wine 
Week,  October  23-30.  1965. 


ing  to  achieve,  what  kind  of  a  society  we 
must  build.  We  must  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  future  of  our  country  and  not 
merely  worry  about  the  coming  hundred 
days.  We  have  to  think  about  the  thousand 
days  ahead. 

During  the  next  1.000  days  this  land  will 
have  to  be  completely  controlled  by  free  men. 
We  want  to  decide  everjrthlng  ourselves,  to 
have  friendly  relations  with  neighboring 
countries,  to  live  peacefully  In  the  country 
which  we  have  Inherited  from  our  fathers.  In 
a  nation  where  there  is  justice,  on  a  land 
which  Is  governed  by  men  of  integrity  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  serve  the  people  honestly 
and  efficiently. 

The  revolution  which  we  are  determined  to 
carry  out  Is  a  social  revolution.  Therefore 
In  the  next  1,000  days  we  have  to  create  a  big 
change  in  every  field  of  activity  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  to  create  a  new  life  In  the 
countryside,  n  new  life  In  the  cities,  a  promis- 
ing new  life. 
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PRIME  MINISTER  KY  OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  when  Air 
Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  took  over 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam  earlier  this 
year,  there  were  many  who  expressed 
grave  doubts  about  the  ability  of  this 
dashing  young  soldier  to  convert  himself 
into  the  statesman-leader  which  Vietnam 
so  desperately  needs  in  this  hour  of 
crisis.  No  one  doubted  his  intelligence 
and  dedication  or  his  courage.  Their 
doubts  were,  rather,  founded  on  his 
youth,  his  lack  of  political  experience, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  military  man 
rather  than  a  civilian. 

I  therefore  think  it  important  to  note 
that  many  of  those  on  the  spot  who  were 
skeptical  about  Ky  as  Prime  Minister, 
are  now  beginning  to  have  second 
thoughts  and  that  some  of  them  even 
concede  the  possibility  that  Ky  may  be 
the  revolutionary  leader  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  have  been  looking  for. 

On  October  1,  1965,  Prime  Minister  Ky 
made  a  remarkable  speech,  which  in  my 
opinion  did  not  receive  anything  like  the 
attention  it  merited. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  this  speech  to  my  colleagues: 

After  reviewing  the  situation  I  now  present 
our  policies  for  waging  the  revolutionary 
struggle  and  for  buUdlng  peace. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  what  the  real 
character  of  the  peace  is  which  we  are  fight- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  complete  text 
of  Prime  Minister  Ky's  speech  of  October 
1,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  or 
Vietnam 

My  fellow  Vietnamese,  my  conuades  In 
arms,  the  June  14,  1965,  declaration  of  the 
armed  forces  clearly  stated  the  reasons  why 
the  armed  forces  had  to  accept  once  again, 
the  responsibility  of  leading  the  nation. 

"Together,"  the  declaration  said,  "we  will 
renovats  this  society  and  buUd  a  new  Viet- 
nam. Together,  we  will  lead  the  people  to- 
ward progress  in  all  fields  to  keep  the  pace 
with  the  progress  of  m^.nkind.  We  have  the 
duty  of  bequeathing  to  the  future  genera- 
tions glorious  pages  of  history  and  solid 
constitution,  based  on  freedom,  justice  and 
brotherhood  love." 

Today,  Tohmwr.  on  the  occasion  of  our 
3-month  leadership  tenure,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  directory,  as  the  commissioner 
In  charge  of  the  executive,  I  present  to  our 
fellow  Vietnamese  and  comrades  in  arms 
a  report  on  the  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment concerning  the  current  problems  fac- 
ing our  nation. 

My  fellow  Vietnamese,  my  comrades  in 
arms,  on  November  1,  1963,  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  overthrew  the 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  regime,  starting  a  revolution 
which  the  people  entire  have  been  longing 
for.  The  collapse  of  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  re- 
gime, was  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  the 
long  treason  of  a  regime  deeply  engaged  in  the 
path  of  dictatorship,  corruption  and  bru- 
tality. The  armed  forces  could  not  tolerate 
the  Diem  regime,  the  more  so  because  this 
regime  was  deliberately  using  while  already 
on  the  decline,  the  suined  forces  as  a  tool, 
not  to  protect  national  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence against  foreign  Invasion  but  only 
to  suppress  the  people's  Just  aspirations. 

The  revolution  sparked  on  November  1, 
1963,  was  a  spontaneous  revolution.  This 
revolution  was  Ignited  not  by  any  individual 
or  group  or  representatives  of  any  polit- 
ical doctrine,  social  class  or  economic  force, 
but  was  a  revolution  of  the  people  of  which 
the  armed  forces  are  the  vanguard  elements. 
The  whole  people  rose  up  to  start  the 
revolution.  In  order  to  oust  a  reactionary 
regime.  In  the  hope  of  building  a  new  regime 
capable  of  preserving  and  developing  the  in- 
nate  righte  of  htunan  beings,  the  rights  to 
live  to  be  free  and  to  enjoy  happiness.  These 
rights  are  the  very  force  that  motivated  the 
November  1,  1963,  revolution  and  drove  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  fight  against  the  Com- 
mimist  aggressors. 


Because  the  November  1,  1963,  revolution 
was  a  self -sparking  one.  It  had-  the  advan 
tage  of  tolerating  no  other  dictatorial  trend 
to   thrive   and   Inherit    the   Ngo  Dinh   Diem 
regime.    It  neither  tolerated  the  opportuni^ 
elements,  who  were  self-styled  "revolution, 
ists    and  wanted  to  usurp  high-ranking  no. 
sltions  In  the  government  to  only  enjoy  prlv 
lieges.     It  Is  also  because  the  November  i" 
1963,  revolution  was  a  self-sparking  one  that 
It  entailed  bad  consequence,  that  was  the 
creation  of  a  state  of  laxity  quickly  turned 
Into  a  state  of  confusion  Interfering  in  nil 
branches  of  national  activities.     Those  who 
were  In  power  in  the  wake  of  the  revolution 
could   not  live   up   to  their  responsibilities 
What  is  worse,  most  of  them  dared  not  as' 
sume  responsibilities  because  of  the  moral 
handicap  resulting  from  their  "close  connec 
tlons   with  the  ousted   regime."     Instead  of 
guiding  the  mass  toward  order  to  help  sta- 
bilize    the     situation,     they     Indulged     in 
demagogy  and  promptly  surrendered  to  pres 
sure  from  the  masses. 

The  result  was  that  not  only  the  dictator 
was  overthrown  along  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  of  his  close  assistants,  but  the 
enth ;  administrative  machinery  from  the 
central  government  down  to  the  regional  ad- 
ministration was  shaken  and  a  number  of 
agencies  dislocated.  Even  the  armed 
forces — an  organization  bound  by  the  strong, 
est  discipline— would  have  been  dislocated 
had  the  general  officers  commanding  the 
different  armed  services,  corps  and  large 
units  not  shown  a  strong  wlU  or  made  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  preserve  Its  Integrity 
In  the  ensuing  protracted  disorder,  the 
subsequent  governments  were  overthrown  by 
the  people  although  some  of  these  gov- 
ernments were  headed  by  statesmen  with 
good  will  and  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
people  from  one  group  or  another. 

In  the  face  of  this  internal  situation  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  how  did  the  Red  im- 
perialists and  their  lackeys  In  Hanoi  re- 
gard us?  What  maneuvers  did  they  carry 
out  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  this  free  land? 
My  fellow  Vietnamese,  comrades  In  arms 
be  calm  while  I  teU  you  the  assessments 
made  by  the  lackeys  of  the  Red  Imperialism 
In  Hanoi  on  our  situation  and  their  maneu- 
vers to  exploit  this  situation. 

In  his  report  made  early  this  year  of  the 
situation  in  tlie  south,  Nguyen  Van  Vinh  an 
honorary  brigadier  general  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese armed  forces,  who  holds  the  func- 
tions of  the  chairman  of  a  committee  In 
charge  of  the  aggression  against  the  south, 
assessed  our  military  and  political  situations 
as  follows: 

About  the  military  situation.  Nguyen  Van 
Vlnh  reported  that  our  rear  "shrunk  in 
proportion  with  the  dislocation  of  thou- 
sands of  strategic  hamlets  and  outposts": 
our  military  strength  became  "more  and 
more  Insufficient,  the  morale  of  our  troops 
but  at  the  same  time  we  had  to  use  about 
45  percent  of  our  regfular  troops  to  defend 
Saigon  and  Cholon";  our  strategic  reserve 
forces  are  "almost  Insignificant"  and  for  thi.s 
reason  their  defensive  as  well  as  ofrensive 
potentials  are  hardly  used.  In  his  conclu- 
sion, the  chairman  of  the  Aggressive  Com- 
mittee Against  the  South  affirmed  that  (I 
quote  his  words)  :  "Decidedly  unavoidably 
there  will  be  a  wretched  collapse  of  the 
morale  and  of  the  organization  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  when  the  striking 
force  of  our  troops  (Communist  aggressors) 
becomes  more  aggressive." 

About  our  political  situation,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Aggressive  Committee  reported 
that  the  November  X,  1963.  revolution  was 
but  a  "trick"  and.  "Internal  conflicts  la  the 
south  are  spreading  fast  and  developing 
in  a  very  Intricate  way."  The  report  reads: 
"In  the  political  field,  the  tricky  democratic 
revolution  of  the  enemy  (the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  consider  our  entire 
armed  forces  and  people  as  their  enemy)  after 
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the  overthrow  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  had  to  end 
briefly  after  the  replacement  of  Mlnh  by 
Khanh.  Paced  with  our  fighting  strength 
and  their  own  Internal  confilcts,  several 
coups  d'etat  succeeded.  This  situation  re- 
flects itself  In  the  division  of  the  varloviB 
groups  In  the  south  Into  Indifferent  and 
most  extremist  groups.  The  latter  group  is 
represented  by  the  young  generals.  Fur- 
thermore this  situation  also  showed  disac- 
cord in  questions  about  personal  Interests 
and  positions,  about  parties,  religions,  Bud- 
dhism. Catholicism,  about  regions  of  the 
country,  the  north,  the  center  and  the  south 
aiid  about  personal  hatred." 

With  such  an  assessment  of  our  situation 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Red  Imperialists  and 
their  lackeys  In  Hanoi  had  to  order  the  Viet- 
cong  In  the  south  to  strive  to  exploit  this 
situation.  In  fact,  dvirlng  the  past  2  years 
and  tin  now,  the  Red  imperialists  have  been 
sending  troops  from  the  north  into  the  south 
to  help  the  Vletcong  to  move  from  guerrilla 
warfare  to  mobile  warfare  In  order  to  carry 
out  large  scale  attacks.  The  Communist  Im- 
perialists had  been  and  are  striving  to  make 
use  of  all  wicked  maneuvers  to  sow  dissen- 
sion among  us  and  to  aggravate  this  dis- 
sension. 

Along  with  military  offensive  waves,  and 
political  upsettings,  the  Communist  Im- 
perialists also  conducted  severe  sabotage 
against  our  economy.  They  ordered  their 
henchmen  to  destroy  bridges,  cut  off  roads, 
and  lay  mines  to  prevent  the  transport  of 
supplies  from  the  cities  to  rural  areas,  and 
to  strive  to  grab  agricultural  products  from 
the  tillers,  and  from  farmers  and  fishermen 
money  derived  from  the  sales  of  fowl  and 
fish.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Communist 
imperialists  was  to  use  every  means  to  lift 
the  price  of  rice  in  Saigon  in  the  middle  of 
this  year  from  VN$700  to  VN$5.000  a  quintal, 
to  make  the  cost  of  living  in  the  cities  to  soar 
fivefold,  even  tenfold.  They  hoped  that 
with  the  soar  of  the  living  cost,  the  anger 
of  the  people,  especially  of  the  poor,  at  the 
government  would  increase  drastically,  thus 
leading  the  society  to  the  awful  disintegrat- 
ing state  such  as  they  have  always  longed 
for. 

Simultaneously  with  their  offensive  waves 
against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  the  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  fields  inside  our 
national  territory,  the  Communist  imperial- 
ists also  attacked  us  on  the  International 
scene  through  the  propaganda.  Propaganda 
machineries  from  81  Communist  Parties 
throughout  the  world,  along  with  thousands 
of  their  agencies,  doubled  their  venomous 
efforts  with  the  hope  of  severing  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  from  its  allies,  and  mis- 
representing our  struggle  for  the  safeguard 
of  freedom  and  national  Independence.  Their 
propaganda  offensive  on  the  international 
scene  against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
achieved  a  certain  Influence  In  a  small  nvun- 
ber  of  countries  which  are  under  the  pres- 
sure of  Communist  Imperialists,  but  this 
Commvmlst  offensive,  was  indeed  also,  a  pow- 
erful stLmulatlon  for  the  civilized  world, 
which  help  us  to  be  more  determined  than 
ever  to  assist  our  country. 

Pacing  the  danger,  that  is.  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  could  be  engulfed  by  the  Commu- 
nist Imperialisms  aggressive  machinery,  all 
the  friendly  covmtries  together  increased 
their  aid  for  us.  both  morally  and  materially. 
At  the  request  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land have  sent  their  military  units  to  help 
us.  Followmg  a  legitimate  self-defense 
plan,  and  very  moderately,  the  Vietnam  Air 
Force  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  have  success- 
fully bombed  enemy  military  bases,  staging 
areas,  army  barracks  and  supply  depots  in 
North  Vietnam. 

UntU  the  middle  of  this  year,  the  presence 
of  mUltary  units  from  friendly  countrlee, 


along  with  the  bombing  of  a  ntunber  of  mili- 
tary bases  and  logistical  means  of  the  Com- 
munists on  both  sides  of  the  demarcation 
line,  have  not  helped  us  to  drive  off  the  Red 
imperialists'  aggression  yet.  The  strikes, 
however,  prevented  the  Communists — despite 
the  large  troops  from  the  north  equipped 
with  great  firepower — from  changing  the  bal- 
ance of  forces. 

Since  last  June,  the  situation  would  have 
been  more  consolidated  if  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  had  not,  once  again,  met  with  in- 
ternal difficulties.  On  June  11,  politicians, 
temporarUy  In  charge  of  administering  na- 
tional Institutions,  were  unable  to  find  ap- 
propriate measures  to  solve  their  differences. 
So,  they  handed  their  powers  to  the  armed 
forces.  In  accepting  these  responsibilities, 
the  armed  forces  clearly  defined  the  reasons 
and  objectives  of  the  military  government 
which  were  the  CM-ganlzatlon  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Communist  aggression  until  fl^nal 
victory  and  the  Implementation  of  a  social 
revolution. 

A  provisional  convention,  establishing 
basic  structures  for  the  national  organiza- 
tion, was  promulgated  by  the  national  lead- 
ership committee. 

Entrusted  with  the  task  of  organizing  the 
administrative  machinery  and  implementing 
the  policy  of  the  NIC,  the  Government  Im- 
mediately at  the  setting  up  of  the  war  cabi- 
net, announced  a  program  Including  26  points 
on  urgent  tasks  covering  all  fields:  War  and 
politics,  economy  and  finance,  social  welfare, 
education  and  cultvu-e.  foreign  affairs. 

The  war  and  revolutionary  policies  of  the 
national  leadership  committee  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  are  basically  cor- 
rect. That  Is  why  they  brought  forth  a  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  entire  population. 
During  the  past  100  days,  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  and  the  implementation 
of  the  program  have  progressed  and  recorded 
a  n\iml>er  of  tangible  results. 

In  the  military  domain,  we  have  warded 
off  the  Vletcong  monsoon  offensive;  In  sim- 
pler words,  we  have  smashed  all  offensive  at- 
tempts which  the  Vletcong  had  carefully  pre- 
pared long  In  advance,  with  the  hope  of 
launching  them  on  their  commemorative 
days  in  August  and  September. 

The  Vletcong.  hidden  In  their  most  solid 
dens  from  Ba  Long  in  Quang  Trl  Province, 
through  the  zone  "D,"  to  the  Duoc  Forest  In 
Ca  Mau,  have  throughly  been  swept  out  by 
our  forces.  Meantime,  nearly  2  Communist 
battalions,  mostly  infiltrated  from  the  north, 
and  lying  near  Chu  Lai  In  Quang  Tin  Prov- 
ince left  behind  over  600  bodies  following 
attacks  by  units  of  the  Vietnamese  and  U.S. 
forces. 

That  week,  the  Conmiunlst  Invasion  troops 
Moqukuri  A  divlsioned  force  for  a  new  at- 
tack In  Blnh  Dinh  Province  with  the  hope 
of  rebuilding  their  pressure  in  the  region. 
However,  the  Government  forces,  with  the 
courageous  cooperation  of  local  population, 
launched  an  operation  that  killed  1,350  of 
them 

With  the  gallant  cooperation  of  navy, 
army,  air,  artillery  and  engineer  imits  of  the 
United  States,  Republic  of  Korea,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  not  only  have  we  preserved 
all  Important  bases  along  the  coast  of  central 
Vietnam,  extended  government-controlled 
areas,  guarded  our  frontier-defense  network 
within  which  Due  Co  is  Is  an  Isolated  out- 
post; not  only  we  launch  many  attacks  to 
destroy  the  enemy  strongholds,  and  retake 
initiative  in  every  battlefront,  we  also  cleared 
many  strategic  communication  axes  which 
were  closed  for  many  years.  All  these  de- 
cisive victories  emphasize  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  the  armed  forces  and  have  turned 
the  tide  of  the  war  In  a  very  short  time. 
What  is  this  driving  power  that  has  enabled 
us  to  score  such  lightning  military  feats? 

My  dear  feUow  countrymen  and  comrades 
In  arms,  it  Is  the  new  Incentive  of  the  revolu- 


tion spirit  which  is  burning  m  the  hearts  of 
our  people  and  our  armed  forces,  which  are 
backed  by  the  entire  free  world. 

In  the  economic  and  financial  fields,  a 
number  of  measures  have  been  carried  out  In 
the  framework  of  an  urgent  action  program. 
These  measures  aimed  at  lajdng  foundations 
for    real    social    revolution    which    includes: 

The  eUmlnation  of  dishonest  businessmen. 

The  stabilization  of  market  prices. 

The  supply  of  food  goods  from  rural  areas 
to  the  cities  and  vice  versa,  so  as  to  supply 
the  villagers  with  first  necessity  goods  in 
their  daily  life. 

The  setting  up  of  secvu^ty  stocks  to  pre- 
vent shortage  of  foodstuffs. 

The  establishment  of  agencies  responsible 
for  the  purchase,  storage  and  distribution  of 
rice.  « 

The  Implementation  of  the  housing  policy, 
to  Improve  the  housing  situation  of  the 
needy. 

The  construction  of  1,000  low -cost  houses, 
each  house  costing  $20,000  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  working  class.  The  purchase 
of  vacant  plots  of  land  to  resell  them  to  the 
needy  people  who  will  themselves  build  their 
hotises,  after  providing  such  basic  struc- 
tures as  roads,  sewers,  water  and  electricity. 
The  promulgation  of  the  right  to  stay  and 
priority  to  purchase  house  and  land.  The 
import  of  100  cars,  200  trilambrettas,  other 
kinds  of  vehicles  and  spare  parts  for  taxlcabs 
in  order  to  make  owners  a  number  of  taxi 
drivers  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  ap- 
propriate means  for  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  Interruption  of  export  of  some 
products  necessary  for  consumption  needs 
of  the  population  at  home.  The  Improve- 
ment of  education,  by  building  more  schools, 
and  abolishing  noon  shifts  at  primary  schools 
to  protect  the  pupils  health.  The  improve- 
ment of  wage  statxis  by  Increasing  the  salary 
of  low-Income  employees,  including  the 
troops,  and  reducing  that  of  a  number  of 
other  government  employees,  with  the  view 
of  mitigating  somehow  the  differences  among 
peoples  of  various  social  strata.  The  setting 
up  of  military  dependent  quarters,  etc. 

Concerning  the  promulgating  of  a  new 
customs  tariff,  the  government  alms  at  levy- 
ing heavy  taxes  on  luxury  goods  to  Increase 
the  national  income,  thus  enabling  the  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  social  welfare  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  all  shortages  of  goods  for  other 
classes  having  great  consumption  abilities. 

Along  with  the  above-mentioned  objective, 
the  life  of  the  rural  population  also  receive 
particular  attention  from  the  government 
which  has  decided  to: 

Much  forward  the  improvement  of  Jiving 
standards  In  rviral  areas. 

Modify  the  status  of  farmers'  associations. 

Improve  the  land  policy  by  amending  the 
agrarian  reform  decree-law  aiming  at  assist- 
ing farmers  and  making  tillers  owners  of 
their  lands. 

Grant  full  ownership  to  the  farmers  im- 
mediately after  the  distribution  of  land  plots 

inStCuCt     ul     p^OiisiOUiil    C€:i'bi.IlCa>/<^S    tu>    i^Icv.- 

ously. 

Besides,  farmers  are  exempted  from  land 
taxes  during  whole  period  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  purchase  of  their  ricefield — within 
a  maximum  period  of  12  years — and  at  the 
same  time,  authorized  to  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  their  first  Installment  for  1  year. 

More  than  that,  public  lands  and  rlceflelds 
will  be  from  now  on  distributed  directly  to 
farmers  Instead  of  renting  them  on  bid  as 
previously. 

Rlceflelds,  bought  from  French  proprie- 
tors according  to  the  September  10,  1958, 
totaling  about  224,647  hectares,  and  scat- 
terings m  27  provtoces,  will  be  sold  to  farm- 
ers on  the  same  basis. 

Other  Intellectuals  and  experts  and  even 
some  statesmen — either  those  who  had 
learned   bitter   experiences   in   the  political 
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arena  or  those  who  had  long  waited  for  oo- 
slons  to  coop>erate  with  the  Government — 
have  given  signs  of  Impatience.  The  atti- 
tude Of  these  Intellectuals,  experts,  and 
statesmen  has  more  or  less  influenced  the 
mass  that  had,  in  the  past,  recourse  to  pres- 
sure. 

I  deem  it  necessary  to  tell  to  the  entire 
people  and  my  comrades  in  arms  that  the 
National  Leadership  Committee,  although 
being  busy  with  many  problems,  has  always 
paid  appropriate  attention  to  all  diverging 
views,  either  moderate  or  violent.  I  also 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  it  clear  once  again 
that  state  affsiirs  are  not  the  monopoly  of 
any  individual  or  group  and  that  the  destiny 
of  the  nation  needs  the  moral  and  material 
contribution  of  all  people  actively  engaged 
•in  the  struggle  and  constructive  works. 

In  brief,  the  general  situation  has  been 
greatly  improved.  Three  months  ago,  while 
accepting  the  power  we  had  said  we  en- 
visaged a  new  dawn  for  the  people,  we,  at 
that  time,  only  expressed  a  feeling.  Now, 
In  reviewing  the  obstacles  we  have  sur- 
mounted, certainly  our  compatriots  and 
comrades-in-arms  agree  with  us  that  this 
brighter  dawn  for  our  people  is  not  a  mere 
Utopia  but  a  reality  awaiting  us.  All  the 
past  difflcvilties  are  not  liquidated,  and  more 
serious  new  ones  may  appear_  because  the 
nearer  it  is  approaching  final  defeat,  the 
more  dangerous  the  enemy  prove  to  be. 
However,  we  are  confident  that  our  com- 
patriots, military  and  civilian,  have  all  the 
necessary  energy  and  determination  to  over- 
come these  difficulties  and,  will  be  able  to 
conduct  step  by  step,  our  people  toward  this 
dawn. 

In  the  land  reforms  policy,  the  legalization 
of  the  ownership  rights  on  the  lands  put 
under  cultivation  and  the  distribution  of 
-ownership  certificates  to  the  peasants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  making  the  la- 
borers the  owners  of  the  lands  they  till,  have 
been  achieved.  The  above  certificates  have 
been  distributed  for  the  first  time  in  Lac 
Nghiep  (Tuyen  Due)  on  September  18,  1965, 
to  349  familleB  of  lowland  and  Montagnard 
peasants  and  in  Dau  Bong  (Tay  Nih>  to  200 
other  families.  Other  certificates  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  future. 

It  is  worth  recalUng  that  the  land  reform 
policy  Is  being  extended  to  all  ethnic  minori- 
ties living  on  the  national  territory  and 
there  Is  no  discrimination  between  the  low- 
land people  and  the  tribesmen.  To  promul- 
gate many  measures  and  implement  a  policy 
based  on  Justice,  and  reason,  and  aimed  at 
achieving  the  objective  of  national  union 
and  collective  social  progress. 

All  the  aforesaid  measures  and  decisions 
certainly  are  not  routine  administrative  ones. 
Furthermore,  they  will  not  be  demagogy 
measures. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  war  cabinet  has  decided 
to  take  social  revolution  as  the  motto  of  the 
struggle,  and  has  realized  that  the  people 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  have  equal 
responsibilities  and  are  entitled  to  equal 
privileges,  proves  that  the  above-mentioned 
decisions  and  measures  are  constant  with  the 
overall  national  policy. 

Of  course,  we  need  time  to  assess  the  re- 
sults of  these  measures  and  to  see  whether 
they  will  be  useful  to  the  social  revolution 
which  constitutes  the  very  objective  of  our 
struggle. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  commonly  realize  that 
these  are  things  that  should  be  done,  to  lay 
lasting  foundations  to  the  social  revolution, 
we  must  first  be  animated  with  confidence 
and  faith. 

In  the  political  field,  the  implementation 
of  our  action  program  has  yielded  clear  re- 
sults in  the  rural  areas.  In  many  western 
provinces  In  the  southern  area,  the  working 
people  now  can  easily  move  from  an  area  to 
another  even  In  nighttime.  In  I  corps  area 
provinces,  people  who,  a  year  ago  were  forced 
by  the  Vletcong  terrorism  and  oppression  to 


abandon  all  their  properties  and  move  else- 
where for  security,  are  now  actively  planning 
a  back-home  movement  to  liberate  their  own 
Villages  from  the  Vletcong  and  rebuild  them. 
The  "ret\im  to  TUlage"  cami>aign  Instigated 
by  the  antl-Oommunlst  refugees  In  Quang 
Ngal  gathered  has  about  400  cadres  and 
fighters  in  the  first  formation  stage  and  has 
begun  action  since  late  August,  in  other 
areas,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Mekong, 
the  people  are  nurturing  the  same  aspiration 
and  are  ready  to  launch  similar  campaigns. 
All  told,  the  results  in  the  political  field 
are  still  of  a  limited  scale  because  of  the 
too  cautious  and  unbalanced  way  of  Imple- 
menting the  program.  The  major  institu- 
tions planned  in  the  provisional  charter  such 
as  the  economic  and  social  councils,  and  the 
high  magistrate  council,  have  not  been  set 
up  yet.  This  has  caused  a  number  of  intel- 
lectuals in  the  cities  to  conceive  deep  con- 
cern and  the  suspicion  that  the  Armed 
Forces  wanted  to  establish  a  military  dicta- 
torship. Another  segment  of  people  may 
have  have  been  Induced  to  think  that  the 
military  administration  contented  itself  with 
trumpeting  over  revolution  without  seeking 
to  materialize  it  or  with  realizing  it  only  in 
part. 

After  reviewing  thi  situation  I  now  present 
our  policies  for  waging  the  revolutionary 
struggle  and  for  building  peace. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  the  real 
character  of  the  peace  Is  which  we  are  fight- 
ing to  achieve,  what  kind  of  a  society  we 
must  build.  We  must  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  future  of  oiur  country  and  not 
merely  worry  about  the  coming  100  days.  We 
have  to  think  about  the  1.000  days  ahead. 

Dtu-ing  the  next  1.000  days  this  land  will 
have  to  be  completely  controlled  by  freemen. 
We  want  to  decide  everything  ourselves,  to 
have  friendly  relations  with  neighboring 
coxmtrles,  to  live  peacefully  in  the  country 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers,  in 
a  nation  where  ttiere  is  Justice,  on  a  land 
which  is  governed  by  men  of  integrity  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  serve  the  people  honestly 
and  efficiently. 

The  revolution  which  we  are  determined 
to  carry  out  is  a  social  revolution.  Therefore 
in  the  next  1,000  days  we  have  to  create  a  big 
change  In  every  field  of  activity  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  to  create  a  new  life  in  the 
countryside,  a  new  life  In  the  cities,  a  prom- 
ising new  life. 

Many  multistoried  buildings  have  been 
built  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also  in 
Can  Tho.  Nha  Trang.  Da  Nang.  and  are  be- 
ing built  in  many  other  cities.  In  the  capi- 
tal. Le  Loi  Boulevard  Is  filled  with  cars.  But 
not  far  from  the  big  buildings,  there  are  still 
many  slums,  there  are  still  thousands  of 
homes  where  parents  and  children  are 
crowded  Into  a  dark  and  damp  area  of  barely 
10  square  meterr;.  And  further  away,  outside 
the  cities,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  who  all  year  long  labor  in  the  black 
mud  and  yet  have  as  their  only  shelter  a 
rundown  hut  to  protect  them  from  rain  and 
sun.  They  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  they 
have  no  decent  clothing  and  neither  doctor 
nor  medicines  when  they  are  sick.  On  top  of 
all  that,  these  people  are  afraid  of  arrogant 
officials  on  our  side  and  also  of  the  Commu- 
nist enemy. 

We  have  the  duty  not  to  allow  the  children 
who  are  today  without  clothes,  who  are  to- 
day Illiterate,  to  grow  up  and  continue  to 
live  for  ever  a  dark  life,  in  misery.  In  op- 
pression, in  injustice.  That  is  why,  within 
the  greater  framework  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion, we  have  to  start  first  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  living  standard  revolution. 

Unlike  the  Communists  whose  policy  Is  to 
bring  all  those  having  unequal  living  stand- 
ards down  to  the  lowest  level,  we  are  striv- 
ing to  carry  out  a  social  revolution  which 
never  stope  aiming  at  raising  the  living 
standard  of  all  the  people,  starting  with  the 
poorest.    Looking  at  reality,  even  if  we  ac- 


cept as  the  standard  wage  the  minimum 
guaranteed  salary  of  the  wwker  recently 
fixed  by  the  war  cabinet  at  1,070  plasters  per 
month  for  areas  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
lowest,  there  are  still  millions  of  people  liv- 
ing under  that  standard.  These  are  the 
peasants  who  do  not  have  enough  land  to 
till  and  would  not  have  enough  to  eat  if 
they  sold  part  of  their  produce  to  buy  clothes 
or  medicine.  These  are  also  the  ambulant 
merchants  on  the  pavements  of  the  cities  and 
towns. 

It  was  within  the  framework  of  the  living 
standard  revolution  that  the  war  cabinet 
based  the  pay  and  family  allowances  of  the 
soldiers.  We  are  reviewing  the  pay  scale  of 
all  those  who  are  serving  in  dther  branches 
of  activities.  We  have  yet  to  review  the 
price  of  farm  products.  We  also  have  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  housing,  health,  and 
educational  needs  of  all,  especially  those 
living  in  the  cities.  In  short,  if  we  begin  to 
carry  out  the  living  standard  revolution  to- 
day, with  concrete  projects  and  step-by-step 
preparation,  1.000  days  from  today,  we  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  create  a  big  change  for 
the  better  on  this  land. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  every  100  days 
we  have  to  make  up  a  list  of  realizations  in 
which  we  shall  not  only  enumerate  what  we 
have  done,  but  above  all  we  must  review  our 
achievements,  and  even  more  important,  we 
shall  have  to  review  what  we  have  not  done 
and  do  It  at  all  costs. 

As  of  today.  I  put  emphasis  on  the  govern- 
mental activities  aiming  at  fighting  corrup- 
tion and  at  reviving  the  good  Vietnamese 
traditions  of  government  based  on  moral 
foundations,  in  respect  of  the  law  and  jus- 
tice. First  of  all.  in  the  coming  100  days  I 
shall  personally  look  for  people  whose  expe- 
riences and  integrity  are  beyond  reproach  to 
for  a  central  corps  of  inspectors  in  charge  ol 
Investigating  all  complaints  on  Injustices  as 

to  help  the  government  take  timely  correc- 
tive measures.  I  solemnly  promise  that,  as 
of  today,  those  who  are  responsible  for  serv- 
ing the  people  will  have  to  pay  for  their 
crimes  if  they  commit  the  crime  of  betraying 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  For  a  long 
time,  on  this  land,  the  honest  little  man  has 
been  oppressed  by  those  detaining  authority. 
A  Nation  cannot  exist  If  there  is  no  justice 
for  everyone. 

For  a  long  time,  no  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  aspiration  of  the  peasants  wlio 
make  up  the  backbone  of  the  country.  (Our 
peasants  have  alwnys  lived  In  insecurity  bs- 

cavise  they  have  been  exploited,  terrorized.) 
Our  peasants  have  to  live  utter  misery  bo- 
cau-^e  they  are  the  first  victims  of  the  utterly 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  of  profiteer- 
ing, and  of  inflation.  The  peasants  lack  all 
the  basic  necessities  of  a  worthy  life.  Tlie 
war  has  disturbed  their  peaceful  life,  and 
their  labor  has  not  been  adequately  rewarded. 
The  war  and  its  instigators — the  Vletcong — 
have  upset  the  moral  norms,  have  destroyed 
the  law  and  Justice.  Many  people  in  the 
countryside  have  lost  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  lost  faith  in  themselves.  I  pre- 
scribe that  this  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  regain  the  people's  confidence  and 
support. 

As  I  have  made  clear  earlier,  at  pre.'ient  the 
armed  forces,  with  the  limitless  assistance  of 
friendly  countries,  have  realized  important 
changes  In  the  military  field.  We  are  de- 
stroying the  aggressive  machinery  of  the 
Communists  on  this  and  the  other  side  ol 
the  parallel.  Continuing  to  take  advantage 
of  these  successes,  we  shall  completely  de- 
stroy the  entire  apparatus  of  aggression  of 
the  Communists.  Victory  Is  on  our  side. 
Militarily,  we  shall  certainly  have  victory  in 
a  not  distant  future. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  to  militarily  defeat 
tlie  Communists.  We  must  do  so  that  on 
this  land  the  Communists  do  not  have  any 
reason  to  be  among  the  people,  especially 
among  the  people  of  the  countryside.     This 
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is  the  task  of  pacification  and  rural  recon- 
struction. Emphasizing  the  Importance  of 
this  task  In  a  very  short  sentence:  The  coun- 
tryside is  the  decisive  factor  in  the  entire 
battlefield.  Consequently  I  mobilize  all  the 
existing  cadres  to  serve  in  the  pacification 
and  rural  reconstruction  programs.  These 
cadres  will  go  to  the  countryside  and  to- 
gether with  the  peasants  they  will  fight  to 
defend  the  villages,  they  will  help  the  peas- 
ants to  till  the  land  and  Increase  produc- 
tion, improve  agricultural  techniques,  raise 
the  living  standard  of  the  peasant  in  every 
way.  They  will  help  the  peasants  to  reor- 
ganize the  village  administration,  to  realize 
a  democratic  way  of  life  at  the  village  level 
and  lay  the  solid  foundations  for  a  free  and 
democratic  regime  in  the  future.  The  paci- 
fication and  rural  reconstruction  not  only 
require  many  facilities  and  many  cadres,  it 
also  demands  that  those  cadres  have  deter- 
mination and  ability.  I  truthfully  say  that 
in  the  existing  administration  there  are  not 
yet  such  cadres  in  sufficient  numbers.  That 
13  why  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  the  fighters 
in  all  the  patriotic  movements  who  are  rich 
in  experience  will  actively  participate  In  this 
big  and  meaningful  task.  Pacification  and 
rural  reconstruction  which  bring  a  new  or- 
ganized life  to  80  percent  of  our  people, 
should  in  my  opinion  be  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  you.  the  revolutionary  fighters.  And 
now  you  have  the  favorable  conditions,  the 
facilities  that  are  more  abundant  than  ever 
before,  to  successfully  carry  out  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  has  in  mind 
another  program  of  another  kind,  a  program 
aiming  to  restore  the  citizenship  to  those 
who  took  the  wrong  direction,  considering 
their  own  self  more  important  than  the  na- 
tion. I  will  give  them  a  certain  time  so  they 
can  get  aid  of  the  responsibility  which  they 
realize  Is  not  worthwhile.    After  Belf-critl- 

clsm.  they  will  be  employed  according  to  their 
capacity. 

As  before  I  used  to  say.  we,  Vietnamese 
people,  tend  to  forgive.  Let  us  forgive  those 
who  went  the  wrong  way,  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  become  new  human  beings.  On 
the  contrary,  to  those  who  do  not  admit  this 
opportunity.  I  pity  them,  because  to  me.  they 
are  mentally  deranged  by  birth,  but  forming 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  nation. 

During  my  visits  to  rural  areas.  It  was 
heart  rending  to  see  that  my  compatriots 
there  became  victims  of  the  increasing  cost 
of  living  and  were  svifferlng  from  being  In 
short  of  the  the  first  necessities.  If  this  situ- 
ation was  created  by  goods  hoarders,  the  gov- 
ernment will  bring  tlie  convicts  before  the 
court  which  surely  will  punisli  them  severely. 
Besides,  the  siiortage  of  goods  will  undoubt- 
edly be  solved  satisfactorily,  thanks  to  the 
government  efforts  and  the  timely  assistance 
of  friendly  countries. 

The  Government  will  find  out  efficient 
means  to  stabilize  the  market  prices,  tiie 
most  important  of  them  is  the  method  of 
uniting  producers  and  consumers  into  rela- 
tionships benefiting  to  both  of  them.  In  the 
transpyortation  field,  the  Goveriunent  is  al- 
ways ready  to  provide  necessary  means,  and 
if  this  still  cannot  meet  the  needs,  it  will 
request  assistance  from  allied  countries  at 
the  proper  time.  In  brief,  all  necessary  steps 
for  the  normalization  of  supplies  so  that 
people  throughout  tlie  country  could  buy 
goods  and  materials  at  a  reasonable  price, 
have  always  been  a  great  concern  for  the 
Government. 

Finally,  we  must  affirm  once  again  the 
struggle  of  people  against  the  Communist 
aggressors.  My  dear  compatriots  and  com- 
rades-in-arms are  certainly  aware  that  if  this 
country  falls  under  the  Communist  yoke,  our 
nation  would  be  annihilated.  The  Vletcong, 
like  any  other  Communist  groups,  are  acting 
on  the  International  Communist  organiza- 
tion's orders  which  Is,  In  fact,  the  most  fear- 
ful imperialism  of  human  history. 
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Communist  Imperialism  disseminates  a 
doctrine  using  hatred  as  driving  power  which 

creates  dissension  inside  a  government  as 
well  as  inside  every  family.  The  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  communism  is  that  it  Is 
antinatural  and  atheist. 

That  Is  why  I  appeal  to  my  compatriots 
from  all  faiths  to  unite  closely  and.  along 
with  the  whole  people  and  Armed  Forces, 
fight  against  that  foreign  sophism  which 
destroy  the  family  and  exterminate  the  na- 
tion at  the  same  time  with  the  most  sacred 
confidence  of  our  people. 

The  sooner  the  entire  population  Is  united, 
the  sooner  we  restore  peace  in  this  land,  and 
the  more  closely  we  unite,  the  stronger  our 
national  force  will  be. 

United,  we  will  create  a  lasting  bulwark 
insuring  Justice  for  the  society,  freedom  for 
the  people,  and  democracy  throughout  the 
country. 

My  best  regards  to  you  all  my  dear  com- 
patriots and  comrades-in-arms. 


SCOUTING  AWARD  TO  JUDGE  C.  C. 
CHAMBERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  editorial  in  tlie  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  November  1960,  com- 
memorated the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  organi- 
zation granted  a  Federal  charter  by  Con- 
gress, by  pKjinting  out  that  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  is  one  of  America's  most  ef- 
fective— as  well  as  oldest — forces 
against  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  long  sei-vice  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  by  Judge  C.  C.  Chambers  of 
Logan,  W.  Va.,  is  testimony  to  his  belief 
in  their  program  to  strengthen  America, 
and  testimony  that  scouting  can  make 
the  difference  between  a  Nation  with 
many  youtlis  of  strong  cliaracter  and  a 
Nation  indifferent  to  a  constant  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  For  this  service,  he 
has  recently  been  honored  by  the  award 
of  the  Silver  Antelope.  An  account 
of  the  ceremonies  at  which  this  volun- 
teer scouting  award  was  presented  to 
Judge  Chambers  was  published  in  the 
Friday,  October  15,  issue  of  the  Logan 
Banner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
newspaper  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Local  Judge  Given  High  Scout  Honor 

Judge  C.  C.  Chambers,  a  veteran  Scouter 
of  more  than  30  years,  was  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Antelope  at  noon  today  during  region 
four  ceremonies  in  the  Netherland  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  SUver  Antelope  is  the  highest  volun- 
teer award  a  Scouter  may  receive  within  the 
region.  Judge  Chambers  is  the  first  Scouter 
from  the  Chief  Cornstalk  Council  ever  to 
be  presented  with  the  Scouting  honor.  The 
region  includes  West  Virginia ,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky. 

A  life  member  of  the  region  four  commit- 
tee, Judge  Chambers  has  served  many  years 
as  a  national  council  representative.  He  has 
traveled  through  the  entire  region  inspecting 
camps  and  camping  facilities  and  performing 
other  Scouting  chores.  He  rarely  has  missed 
a  national  council  meeting,  to  which  he  pays 
his  own  expenses. 

Chambers  has  served  as  Judge  of  the  Sev- 
enth Judicial  Circuit  of  West  Virginia  since 
1936.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Logan  County 
Bar  Association,  West  Virginia  Bar  Associa- 
tion,   West    Virginia    Bar,    Juvenile    Court 


Judges  Association,  West  Virginia  Judicial 
Association,  and  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
latter  organization. 

A  trustee  and  member  of  the  board  of 
stewards  at  Neighborhood  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Logan,  Judge  Chambers  has 
been  a  Bible  class  teacher  for  20  years.  He 
is  a  member  of  all  Masonic  bodies  and  was 
coronetted  an  Inspector  general  honorary  33d 
degree  Mason. 

Chambers  has  served  Scouting  In  many 
ways  during  the  past  30  years.  Among  the 
positions  he  has  held  are  merit  badge  coun- 
selor, Logan  district  committee  chairman, 
member  of  the  council  executive  board,  mem- 
ber of  the  region  four  committee,  national 
council  representative,  served  as  president 
of  the  council  for  8  years,  holder  of  the  Sli- 
ver Beaver  Award,  and  is  presently  finance 
chairman  of  the  council,  a  member  of  the 
camp  development  committee,  and  chairman 
of  the  new  service  center  building  committee. 

In  addition  to  Judge  Chambers,  those  at- 
tending the  region  four  conference  are 
Council  President  Alfred  Newland  of  Man, 
and  Mrs.  Newland;  C.  B.  Kelly,  Logan  dis- 
trict commissioner;  Council  Finance  Chair- 
man J.  T.  Fish  and  Mrs.  Fish;  Scout  Execu- 
tive Robert  Justice  and  Mrs.  Justice;  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Chambers. 


STUDENT  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  SENA- 
TOR DIRKSEN  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a 
unique  tribute  to  our  capable  minority 
leader  has  been  written  by  an  admirer 
who  has  never  met  Senator  Dirksen 
personally  but,  like  us,  his  colleagues, 
has  grown  to  admire  and  respect  him. 

This  young  lady  is  Mrs.  Sandy  Flint 
who  was  born  in  Chicago  and  who  grew 
up  in  California.  She  has  attended  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  student  newspaper,  appeared  in 
school  plays  and  was  accepted  into  mem- 
bership in  the  Original  Writing  Club. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  her  tribute  to  Senator  Dirk- 
SEN  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Forbearing  Image  of  Everett  Dirksen 

(By  Sandy  Flint) 

introduction  to  a  gre:at  man — eveAett 

DIRKSEN 

Funny,  but  stUl  conservative  in  his  morals 
of  right  from  wrong  is  Just  a  mere  phase  of 
the  vivid  personality  of  Everett  Dirksen. 

His  humorous  approaches  to  complex  items 
of  importance  secludes  the  drastic  force  with 
which  the  item  is. 

Hide  not,  for  Dirksen  in  his  manner  of 
sweet  forbearance  will  strike  softly  and 
still  leave  an  air  of  sweetness  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Attired  in  contemporary  but  sophisticated 
dress,  Dirksen  storms  through  the  Senate  as 
if  all  is  in  an  uproar,  but  stUl  furtively  at 
peace. 

Rise,  oh  rise  my  dear  ones,  for  a  strong  and 
compassionate  being  has  made  his  unforget- 
table debut.  Seek  not  to  understand  his 
mores,  but  hasten  to  improve  upon  yours. 
For  he  will  always  shine  gloriously  among 
all  humanity. 

His  intentness  to  accomplish  engulfs  one 
in  an  array  of  astonishment.  Failing  to  com- 
prehend his  intent  emotions,  one  fails  to 
obtain  and  vistialize  the  true  adversities  of 
life. 

Dirksen,  Dirksen,  my  foe,  all  is  yet  to  be 
gained.     Stick  adamantly  to  the  principles 
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and  mores  given  to  you  and  all  will  sing  in 
praise,    the    forbearing    image    ol    Everfti 

DlRKSEN. 
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SENATOR     TOWER'S     DEFENSE     OF 
THE  RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAW 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tyler  Courier-Times-Telegraph,  of 
Tyler,  Tex.,  In  an  excellent  recently  pub- 
lished editorial,  called  attention  to  the 
very  effective  participation  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  in  defense 
of  the  right  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial  entitled  "Senator  Tower  Helped 
Save  the  Freedom-To-Work  Law,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Tower  Helped  Save  the  Freedom- 
To-Work  Law 

The  Senate's  action  to  shelve  for  this 
year  a  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  described  as  a 
"  major  victory"  lor  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

This  description  would  seem  especially  ap- 
propriate for  the  people  of  Texas  who  have 
clearly  expressed  the  desire  to  see  section 
14(b).  which  gives  Inidvidual  States  the 
right  to  outlaw  compulsory  union  member- 
ship, retained. 

It  also  would  seem  especially  apprdpriate 
for  Senator  John  Tower  of  Texas  who  has 
been  among  the  leaders  in  the  fight  to  retain 
this  vital  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

All  Texas  right- to-work  regulations  have 
been  arrived  at  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
action  taken  on  the  matter  by  the  legislature 
has  been  with  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
and  developed  to  reflect  the  total  opinion  of 
the  people. 

Ever  since  last  November,  the  Washington 
union  bosses  have  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  repeal  of  section  14(b)  was  their  No.  1 
legislative  objective  for  1965.  An  adminis- 
tration sympathetic  to  their  aims  continually 
referred  to  the  repeal  bill  as  "must"  legisla- 
tion, despite  a  clear  expression  from  most 
States  In  the  Union,  including  States  which 
do  not  have  right-to-work  laws,  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  favored  retention  of 
the  section. 

This  attitude  of  the  administration  re- 
flected a  complete  reversal  in  the  thinking 
of  President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  this  mat- 
ter since  he  had  many  times  in  the  past 
been  one  of  the  most  vocal  defenders  of  the 
Taft-Hartley   law. 

Since  he  has  done  it  once  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  matter,  perhaps  the  President  might 
reconsider  again  and  return  to  his  former 
views  which  are  shared  by  a  clear  majority 
of  the  people. 

Senator  Tower,  in  his  leadership  on  this 
subject,  has  been  an  able  spokesman  for  a 
majority  of  Texans  as  they  have  expressed 
their  views  on  right  to  work  laws. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  has  had  to 
say  on  the  matter: 

"I  agree  with  some  who  say  the  words 
•right  to  work'  are  perhaps  a  misnomer.  It 
should  be,  in  my  opinion,  'freedom  to  work." 
Freedom  to  work  without  being  forced  to 
Join  a  union  or  pay  tribute  to  a  xmion,  or 
to  any  other  organization  of  working  men 
with  which  the  individual  worker  does  not 
happen  to  agree; 

"Freedom  to  secure  a  Job  on  his  own  abil- 
ity and  to  hold  that  Job  by  virtue  of  his 
capacity  to  perform;  freedom  to  work  with 
a  meastire  of  happiness  fully  realizing  that 
his  future  depends  entirely  upon  his  own 
capacity. 

"This  is  what  right  to  work  means.  It  Is 
the  freedom  to  work  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly 


as  one  wishes  and   to  go  the  extra  mile  if 
desired  in  an  effort  to  advance.     It  means 
the  freedom  to  choose  one's  employer,  to  se- 
cure a  job,  and  to  hold  that  job  by  virtue 
of  one's  own  ability. 

"If  I  were  a  laboring  man  in  Industry.  I 
would  want  the  privilege  of  Joining,  and  I 
probably  would  join,  a  labor  union.  But.  I 
would  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
I  would  want  the  right  to  join,  if  I  thought 
it  were  in  my  interest  to  d">  so.  I  would  also 
want  the  right  to  refrain  from  joining,  or  to 
resign  my  membership,  should  I  believe  the 
union  was  falling  to  represent  my  best  in- 
terests." 

Senator  Tower  added  that  "our  Govern- 
ment should  not  change  from  one  based 
upon  the  principle  of  government  'of  the 
people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people'  to 
one  based  on  the  concept  of  government  of 
the  favored  few,  by  the  favored  few  and  for 
the  favored  few." 

Our  conclusion  from  the  thoughtful  views 
which  he  readily  exresses  on  this  and  on  all 
other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  people  is  that  the  majority 
of  Texans.  regardless  of  party  brands  or  hard 
party  lines,  are  being  extremely  well  repre- 
sented on  all  legislative  subjects  at  the  na- 
tional level  by  Senator  John  Tower. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  Senator's  state- 
ment when  he  visited  in  Tyler  recently  that 
he  has  not  decided  on  whether  or  not  to 
run  for  reelection. 

Since  Senator  Tower  has  not  announced 
his  intentions  as  yet,  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  people  interested  in  the  issues 
and  Interested  in  having  continued  the  com- 
petent legislative  leadership  he  has  exhibited 
in  Congress,  to  urge  him  to  run  again. 

Senator  Tower  has  provided  a  majority  of 
Texans  with  the  type  of  representation  they 
desire.  This  should  be  the  uppermost  con- 
sideration of  any  candidate  when  voting 
time  comes  regardless  of  the  party  label  he 
may  wear. 

Texnns  should  respond  by  letting  Senator 
Tower  know  they  are  Interested  in  seeing  his 
type  of  representation  continued. 


GPO   SITE   SELECTION   SHOULD   BE 
DENIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  and  again  this  summer  I  objected 
strongly  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
Government  Printing  OfRce  at  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  at  least  $50  million 
and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more. 

A  thorough  investigation  has  con- 
■vinced  me  that  the  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed new  building  were  hastily  slapped 
together  and  inadequately  justified.  Fur- 
thermore, these  plans  completely  over- 
looked the  possibility  of  saving  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  by  contracting  out 
more  of  the  Government's  printing 
needs  to  private  industry.  I  am  glad  to 
say  my  colleagues  on  the  Legislative 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  agreed  with  me  and 
decided  to  postpone  any  appropriation  of 
funds  for  a  new  Government  Printing 
Office  for  at  least  1  year. 

One  of  the  facts  that  led  me  to  be- 
lieve this  proposal  had  not  been  given 
sufiScient  study  was  the  game  of  musical 
chairs  being  played  in  determining  the 
site  of  the  proposed  new  Printing  Office. 
At  lirst  GEO  stated,  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned Bolling-Anacostia  site 
was  an  ideal  location  for  the  building. 
When  it  turned  out  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  not  release  the  site, 
GPO  did  a  quick  about-face  and  decided 


to  justify  the  building  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  on  the  site  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Boys,  i 
want  to  emphasize  that  it  took  GPO 
only  1  month  to  change  their  plans  to 
the  second  site. 

The  foolishness  of  such  hasty  action 
was  demonstrated  clearly  by  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
states  in  no  uncertain  terms  that,  and 
I  quote: 

Washington  cannot  afford  85  acres  of  open 
land  for  a  new  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  land  at  the  training  school  site  is 
too  precious  to  use  for  a  spread-out  one- 
level  operation.  The  savings  which  GPO 
claims  for  a  one-level  site,  the  editorial 
points  out,  does  not  take  into  account 
the  high  value  of  this  urban  land.  Again 
in  the  words  of  the  editorial. 

If  a  true  value  is  put  on  the  land  for  the 
Printing  Office,  the  case  for  an  85-acre  tract 
vanishes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  which  also  points 
out  the  problem  of  slippery  subsurface 
clay  and  a  costly  railroad  overpass  at 
the  training  school  site,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keep   Looking 

Washington  cannot  afford  85  acres  of  open 
land  for  a  new  Government  Printing  Office. 
The  land  is  needed  desperately  for  housing, 
schools  and  parks.  The  National  Training 
School  site  is  unique.  There  is  no  other  un- 
developed tract  in  the  city  large  enough  for 
an  entire  new  town  with  all  of  the  facilities 
that  it  requires. 

But  there  are  other  places  where  the  Print- 
ing Office  might  be  put  equally  well.  Mr. 
Louchhelm  and  his  subcommittee  are  alto- 
gether right  In  advising  their  colleagues  on 
the  Planning  Commission  to  continue  their 
search  for  an  alternative. 

Each  succeeding  week  has  brought  new 
reasons  against  building  the  Printing  Office 
on  the  Training  School  site.  Now  it  appears 
that  a  peculiarly  slippery  subsurface  clay 
would  require  any  industrial  plant  to  have 
elaborate  and  very  expensive  foundations. 
Earlier  it  had  developed  that  the  price  of  the 
railroad  overpass  is  not  accounted  in  the  cost 
estimates.  Economy  no  longer  argues  for  the 
Training  School  site. 

The  Printing  Office  belongs  in  the  city, 
close  to  Congress  and  to  the  executive  agen- 
cies that  it  serves.  Like  any  other  industry 
in  the  heart  of  a  large  city.  It  cannot  be 
built  on  one  level,  with  unlimited  parking 
for  its  employees.  The  Printing  Office  claims 
that  a  one-level  operation  will  save  money; 
but  the  savings  appear  only  through  the  ac- 
countant's trick  of  valuing  federally  owned 
land  at  nothing.  Land  is  not  valueless  sim- 
ply because  the  Government  owns  It.  If  a 
true  value  Is  put  on  the  land  for  the  Printing 
Office,  the  case  for  an  85-acre  tract  vanishes. 
At  the  Training  School,  a  great  many  other 
public  purposes  take  precedence  over  park- 
ing lots  for  the  Printing  Office. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 
NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
within  the  past  2  weeks  that  the  United 
States  may  negotiate  with  the  major 
trading  nations  other  than  the  members 
of  the  European  Economic  Community 
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In  the  Kennedy  round  trade  talks  now 
taking  place  in  Geneva.  According  to 
the  rumors,  the  United  States  would  ne- 
gotiate seriously  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  only  after  their  own  in- 
ternal policy  debates  have  been  settled. 

According  to  my  colleague  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  no  such 
change  In  the  U.S.  position  has  taken 
place.  Congressman  Curtis  is  a  member 
of  the  team  of  congressional  negotiators 
for  the  GATT  talks  and  has  kept  In  close 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

An  article  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat of  October  14,  1965,  gives  Congress- 
man Curtis'  views  on  the  matter  as  well 
as  his  opinion  that  the  outlook  for  the 
talks  are  not  as  bleak  as  many  persons 
In  Washington  seem  to  think.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  re- 
ferred to  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tProm  the  Globe.  Oct.  14, 1965] 

Ignore   Prance?     No   East   Task — VriAL  in 

Trade  Talks 

(By  Peter  B.  Greenough) 

Europe  has  been  chewing  on  a  hot  rumor 
tliese  last  few  days — that  the  United  States 
may  be  contemplating  an  end-run  around 
France  in  the  Kennedy  round  trade  talks 
at  Geneva. 

The  Washington  Post  started  it.  The  Idea, 
as  the  Post  postulated  things.  Is  that  we 
would  go  ahead  and  negotiate  with  other 
major  trading  nations  and  leave  the  door 
ajar  for  the  European  Economic  Community 
(Conunon  Market)  countries  to  hop  aboard 
later  on,  once  their  own  Internal  scrapping 
had  been  settled. 

Intriguing  cocktaU  talk  notion,  except  for 
a  couple  of  practical  realities. 

First,  In  all  our  tradit  relationships  there 
is  a  key  Item  called  the-^most  favored  nation" 
clause.  What  it  means  Is  that  the  duties 
we  apply  on  goods  from  one  major  exporting 
nation  apply  equally  to  Imports  from  other 
sources. 

By  law,  therefore,  any  two-tiered  tariff 
arrangement  would  be  illegal. 

Then,  too,  the  basic  aim  of  the  Kennedy 
round  is  to  knock  down  Common  Market 
trade  barriers.  A  strange  way  it  would  in- 
deed be  to  let  EEC's  duties  rise  and  others 
fall;   the  whole  ball  of  wax  might  unravel. 

Moreover,  any  such  move — altogether  too 
crass  a  piece  of  diplomatic  pressure  for  any 
civilized  nation — would  also  represent  a 
major  shift  in  U.S.  trade  strategy. 

No  such  change  has  been  made,  and  the 
authority  for  this  is  Congressman  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  Republican  of  Missouri,  the  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  kept  a  constant 
grasp  on  the  Kennedy  round's  pulse. 

Curtis  took  to  the  House  floor  yesterday  to 
knock  down  the  notion  anyone  is  trying  to 
bypass  Paris. 

To  illustrate  how  ridiculous  this  notion  is 
in  the  first  place,  consider  a  remark  made 
to  the  Globe  recently  by  Otmar  Emmlnger, 
member  of  the  governing  board  of  West 
Germany's  Central  Bank. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  other  members  of  the  so- 
called  Group  of  Ten  managed  to  establish  a 
prop  for  the  British  pound  without  Prance's 
help,  we  asked  Emmlnger  if  it  might  be  car- 
ried further,  to  the  point  that  a  new  interna- 
tional monetary  setup  could  be  arranged 
without  Prance's  presence? 

Emmlnger  vigorously  denied  It. 


By  like  token,  you  can  apply  this  same 
reasoning  to  the  Kennedy  Round.  Increas- 
ing of  trade  and  provision  for  more  liquidity 
(or  funds  to  support  trade,  in  this  case)  are 
like  Mike  'n  Ike.  Nothing  meaningful  could 
possibly  be  achieved  without  Prance. 

Representative  Curtis  presently  is  less  opti- 
mistic about  the  Kennedy  round's  success- 
tul  outcome  than  he  was  last  May  while 
visiting  Geneva.  Nevertheless,  he  has  not 
reached  the  degree  of  despair  we  have  de- 
tected here  and  there. 

The  first  order  of  business,  he  suggests,  Is 
for  everyone  to  bend  themselves  toward  a 
successful  ending  at  Geneva.  After  that  we 
should  begin  worrying  about  getting  a  new 
trade  bill  through  Congress  in  1967. 

Conceivably  the  Congressman  is  pushing 
the  wrong  cart.  The  way  Kennedy  round 
talks  drag,  it  looks  as  If  authority  for  the 
United  Slates  to  be  a  continuing  part  of 
them  will  be  directly  up  to  Congress  in  an- 
other year. 

While  trade  promoters  In  Washington  are 
about  it,  they  also  might  start  serious  think- 
ing on  lumping  all  such  efforts  under  one 
tent. 

State  Department  (and  the  Executive) 
snatched  away  Congress'  prerogative  In  con- 
nection with  the  Canadian  auto  parts  pact. 

Ambassador  Christian  Herter's  office,  cre- 
ated specifically  to  push  the  Kennedy  round, 
seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its  zip  (con- 
ceivably due  to  Mr.  Herter's  ill  health). 

In  any  case,  the  thing  now  seems  to  sit  in 
a  bit  of  vacuum.  And  we  as  a  nation  can- 
not afford  It.  Tom  Curtis  Is  one  of  the  few, 
all  too  few.  In  Congress  who  appreciate  the 
big  chips  in  the  trade  game. 


TEXAS  SENATE  MEMORIALIZES 
LATE  J.  FRANK  DOBIE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Thursday,  May  27,  1965,  Texas  State 
Senator  Don  Kennard  of  Port  Worth 
introduced  in  the  Texas  State  Senate  a 
memorial  resolution  to  J.  Frank  Dobie, 
the  outstanding  historian,  writer,  and 
authority  on  the  Southwest,  who  died  on 
September  18,  1964. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  life  of  this 
great  Texan  and  the  many  memorable 
thoughts  and  recorded  historical  «jients 
which  he  left  for  us,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings as  printed  In  the  Texas  State 
Journal  of  May  27,  1965,  as  well  as  the 
memorial  which  was  offered  in  the  form 
of  a  Senate  resolution,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorial  Services  for  J.  Frank  Dobie 

The  President  recognized  Senator  Kennard 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Senator  Ken- 
nard Introduced  a  memorial  resolution  for  J. 
Frank  Dobie.  Senator  Schwartz  as  a  close 
friend  was  requested  to  proceed  to  reading 
clerk's  desk  and  read  the  resolution. 

Senator  Kennard  announced  that  Mrs. 
Dobie  was  present  and  the  President  ap- 
pointed Senators  Kennard,  Herring,  Harde- 
man, Hlghtower  and  Spears  as  a  committee 
to  escort  Mrs.  Dobie  to  the  president's  ros- 
trum. 

The  committee  escorted  Mrs.  Dobie  to  the 
president's  rostrum. 

Senator  Schwartz  proceeded  to  the  read- 
ing clerk's  desk  and  read  S.R.  No.  787  (which 
Is  printed  in  full  In  the  memorial  resolutions 
of  today's  Journal)  to  the  guests  and  mem- 
bers of  the  senate. 

The  President  presented  Senator  Kennard 
and  he  presented  Mrs.  Dobie  to  the  members 
of  the  senate. 


Mrs.  Dobie  expressed  her  appreciation  for 
the  resolution  and  stated  that  It  "really  ex- 
pressed his  character"  and  then  thanked  the 
senate  for  the  honor  of  being  present. 


In  Memory  of  J.  Prank  Dobie 

Senator  Kennard  offered  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  787)  : 

"Whereas,  a  pioneer  who  walked  among  us 
is  gone;  we  scarcely  knew  he  was  a  history- 
maker  when  he  was  alive;  he  was  so  warm 
and  open  and  simple,  so  ready  to  laugh  and 
tell  a  story;  but  the  time  has  come  to  take 
note  of  the  mark  left  in  Texas  by  J.  Frank 
Dobie,  who  died  in  his  Austin  home  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1964,  8  days  before  his  76th  birth- 
day; and  it  Is  fitting  for  us  to  commemorate 
the  era  and  the  man  who  worked  hard  and 
long  to  mine  from  his  native  State  the  stuff 
of  history. 

"Dobie  studied  books  and  documents,  but 
went  where  very  few  had  gone  before — to  the 
people  themselves — to  make  his  records  of 
this  State,  this  region;  he  listened  to  those 
who  had  been  up  the  traU  to  Kansas,  to  those 
who  had  ridden  the  brush  and  fought  the 
drought  and  hunted  the  gold  in  this  land; 
and  he  listened  to  the  rememberers,  who 
banded  down  the  lore  and  the  legends  told 
them  by  their  forefathers.  Then  he  put 
down  what  he  had  learned,  and  Texans  and 
the  world  began  to  better  understand  this 
State  and  the  great  Southwest. 

"Dobie  breathed  life  into  history;  he  put  it 
in  the  tongue  of  the  common  man;  he  put  In 
the  colors  of  the  sunset,  the  bite  of  the  wind, 
and  the  mystery  of  a  campflre  tale;  the  pulse 
in  a  D^bie  chronicle  was  what  bridged  the 
gap  between  the  hiunanlty  of  the  past  and 
humanity  of  the  present. 

"We  shall  have  to  do  with  Doble's  writing 
now,  and  the  memory  of  this  honest  man; 
while  he  was  alive,  Dobie  not  only  wrote  the 
story  of  the  people  and  animals  and  weather 
and  soil  of  the  land;  but  he  told  it.  too — In 
the  company  of  friends  and  In  the  lecture 
room;  writing  was  a  chore  for  him;  talking 
was  a  pleasure;  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  the  Southwest  has  known;  he 
brought  the  Southwest  Into  the  classroom 
and  made  it  come  alive  for  thousands  of 
students  at  the  University  of  Texas,  where 
he  served  over  a  span  of  33  years.  But  Dobie 
was  a  scholarly  man  and  a  scrupulous  crafts- 
man In  the  art  of  writing  and  he  became 
Texas'  leading  man  of  letters,  known 
throughout  the  world  for  his  boolcs  and 
articles  and  newspaper  stories. 

"While  he  dealt  with  everyday  speech. 
Dobie 's  writing  had  the  grace  and  .substance 
that  marks  the  maker  of  llteratiare;  his  prose 
was  muscular  and  granite  hard,  befitting  his 
subject  matter,  and  standing  as  an  example 
to  the  writer  who  would  seek  and  find  the 
right  word  before  cluttering  his  page  -witli 
approximations. 

"J.  Frank  Dobie  saw  the  history  of  his  State 
with  a  clear  eye.  He  showed  valor  and  forti- 
tude and  enterprise  where  it  existed,  but  he 
did  not  distort  nor  glamorize;  he  showed  us 
that  the  world  can  respect  a  region,  even  be 
entranced  by  it,  without  that  region's  being 
pictured  with  melodrama  and  sentimentality; 
J.  Frank  Dobie  gave  us,  and  the  world,  an 
honest  view  of  Texas;  he  made  heroes  of  its 
men,  and  men  of  its  heroes. 

"In  the  land  of  the  cowboy,  the  pioneer, 
and  the  Alamo,  J.  Frank  Dobie  resisted  the 
temptations  to  romanticize;  he  brought  a 
maturity  to  his  work  forged  out  of  a  schol- 
arly grasp  of  not  only  his  region's  historj', 
but  the  history  of  mankind — a  maturity 
fibered  with  the  training  he  received  from 
his  parents  at  his  ranch  home  In  Live  Oak 
County,  where  he  grew  up  loving  the  land 
and  the  good  books  which  surrounded  him. 

"We  are  indebted  to  J.  Frank  Dobie — not 
only  because  he  invested  the  plain  man  of 
Texas  with  a  dignity,   and   found   the  true 
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human  dignity  that  lay  beneath  the  scarlet 
mantles  of  our  heroes;  not  only  because  he 
established  a  true  and  lasting  Image  of  Texas 
that  will  shine  when  more  glamorous  projec- 
tions have  faded  and  gone. 

We  are  in  his  debt  because  of  the  legacy 
he  leaves  us  of  a  man  who  discovered  the 
art  of  living,  and  spread  this  genial  knowl- 
edge to  those  around  him,  and  who  infused 
his  works  with  a  htmian  warmth  that  will 
kindle  other  hearts  through  generations. 

"We  owe  him  gratitude  for  the  charm  and 
splendor  he  brought  the  legendry  of  our  cul- 
ture—for his  was  not  a  grim  and  solemn 
recording  of  fact,  but  also  a  chronicling  of 
man's  dreams  and  laughter. 

"We  are  in  his  debt  because  of  the  memory 
of  a  man  whose  face  grew  florid  and  his  voice 
thunderotis  when  he  was  confronted  with 
pomposity;  with  bigotry,  or  with  the  tram- 
melling of  any  freedom— intellectual,  eco- 
nomic, political,  or  spiritual. 

"We  are  in  his  debt  because  he  fought 
sometimes  singlehandedly,  to  preserve  the 
Texas  heritage  in  writings,  art,  museums 
statuary,  and  buildings:  he  fotight,  likewise! 
against  the  spurious,  false,  impure,  and  ill- 
suited,  whether  it  be  in  a  monument  or 
school  building  or  history  book— the  shady, 
man-beneflting  gallery  of  a  Southwestern 
ranch  house  had  more  value  to  him  than  a 
transplanted  Grecian  temple  of  finest  mar- 
ble— but  J.  Prank  Dobie  could  also  say:  *I 
think  it  is  more  important  that  a  dweller  in 
the  Southwest  read  "The  Life  and  Death  of 
Socrates"  than  all  the  books  extant  on  kill- 
ings by  Billy  the  Kid." 

"We  are  in  debt  to  J.  Frank  Dobie  because 
of  the  ground  he  has  broken  and  the  paths 
he  has  cleared  for  writers  who  came  after 
him,  and  who  were  benefited  thus  benefit- 
ing all  of  us,  by  this  trailblazer  of  our 
culture. 

"Dobie  was  a  strong  conscience  in  our 
midst. 

"Writers  and  nonwTiters  alike  could  well 
paste  in  their  hats  his  dictum:  'It  is  better 
to  have  a  just  sense  of  values  unsatisfied 
than  to  have  a  cheap  sense  of  values  ful- 
filled •  •  •  •  So  wrote  Dobie  in  telling  why 
he  left  a  Texas  folk  character,  Judge  Roy 
Bean,  out  of  a  book.  '  •  •  •  he  was  essen- 
tially  a  publicity-hunting  Imposter  and 
vulgarian,'  Dobie  wrote,  'and  striving  to 
make  a  hero  out  of  him  only  adds  to  the 
hardupness  of  Texas  for  heroes  possessing 
the  elements  of  nobility.' 

"We  are,  finally,  indebted  to  one  who 
stands  among  us  still.  Throughout  her  hus- 
band's entire  professional  writing  career, 
Bertha  McKee  Dobie  was  an  informed  and 
sustaining  helper  in  his  vast  literary  under- 
takings, and  as  no  one  else  could,  she  now 
carries  on  her  husband's  work:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  of  Texas,  That 
this  resolution  stand  in  memory  '  of  J 
Frank  Dobie,  and  that  copies,  under  the  seal 
of  the  senate,  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
Mrs.  Dobie  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
and  that  when  the  senate  adjourns  this  day 
that  it  do  so  in  honor  of  this  great  citizen 
of  Texas. 

"Kennard." 

Signed:  Lieutenant  Governor  Preston 
Smith;  Aikin,  Bates,  Blanchard,  Calhoim, 
Cole,  Colson.  Creighton,  Criunp,  Dies,  Hall' 
Hardeman,  Harrington,  Hazlewood,  Herringi 
Hightower,  Kazan,  Krueger,  Moore,  Park- 
house,  Patman,  Ratliff,  Reagan,  Richter 
Rogers,  Schwartz,  Snelson,  Snears,  Strong' 
Watson,  Word.  " 

The  resolution  was  read. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Kazen  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  names  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  senators  were  added  to  the 
resolution  as  signers  thereof. 

The  resolution  waa  then  unanlmo\iBly 
adopted    by    a    rising    vote    of    the    Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  29  IN  NEBRASKA 


October  22,  1965 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  relating  to  the  Inter- 
State  Highway.  My  bill  is  numbered 
S.  2685.  This  is  a  small  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  National  Highways 
System.  It  is.  however,  very  impor- 
tant to  many  Nebraskans  in  northeast 
Nebraska. 

U.S.  Interstate  No.  29  is  a  north  and 
south  highway  on  the  very  west  edge  of 
Iowa  in  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
This  highway  should  be  accessible  to  the 
people  of  northeast  Nebraska  because  it 
is  a  national  highway  and  90  percent  of 
the  cost  thereof  has  been  paid  by  Fed- 
eral taxpayers. 

Northeast  Nebraska  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent denied  access  to  this  highway  be- 
cause of  a  bridge  situation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  only  one  bridge  be- 
tween South  Sioux  City,  Nebr.,  and 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  This  bridge  is  over  100 
years  old.  It  is  totally  inadequate  to 
handle  the  traffic. 

The  immediate  area  in  Nebraska 
which  is  involved  is  Dakota  County. 
This  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
ties in  Nebraska.  The  population  has 
increased  more  than  63  percent  in  the 
last  few  years.  A  great  deal  of  industry 
is  moving  in. 

There  will  soon  be  opened  a  large 
meatpacking  plant  on  the  Nebraska  side 
which  will  bring  more  people  and  will  call 
for  the  accommodation  of  more  traffic. 
Many  of  the  feeders  who  will  be  selling 
their  livestock  to  this  new  packing  plant 
live  on  the  Iowa  side. 

In  the  past  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been 
the  metropolis  and  South  Sioux  City, 
Nebr.,  and  Dakota  County  generally  have 
been  regarded  as  nearby  rural  areas.  All 
of  the  hospital  facilities  in  that  area  are 
located  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  From  the 
standpoint  of  reaching  the  hospital,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  local  traffic,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  traffic 
that  is  increasing  daily,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  civil  defense,  and  all  other 
public  purposes — something  must  be 
done  about  this  traffic  situation  in  this 
area. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  made  In  my 
bill,  S.  2685,  is  that  we  add  to  the  total 
Interstate  System  the  sum  of  2.4  miles. 
This  would  permit  an  additional  turn- 
out from  U.S.  Interstate  29  on  the  Iowa 
side  and  would  extend  the  interstate 
westward  for  2.4  miles  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  including  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  to  U.S.  Highway  77.  The  loca- 
tion of  this  new  strip  of  interstate  high- 
way, or  this  new  spur  of  the  interstate, 
whichever  you  call  It,  would  be  south  of 
Sioux  City,  Nebr.,  at  a  point  where  it 
would  meet  U.S.  Highway  20  when  its  re- 
location is  completed. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  make  this 
short  strip  of  highway  Including  the 
bridge  and  the  cost  thereof,  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
financed  as  such. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  Is  thor- 
oughly justified.  Northeast  Nebraska  Is 
a  growing,  thriving  area.  The  taxpayers 
there  are  paying  their  share  of  the  cost 


of  Interstate  highways  all  over  the  United 
States,  yet  they  have  no  practical  access 
to  an  interstate  highway  even  though 
one  is  right  in  their  midst.  The  building 
of  this  strip  of  highway  Including  the 
cost  of  the  bridge  is  absolutely  essential 
to  do  justice  to  the  taxpayers  of  that  area 
involved.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation of  that  area  and  the  heavy  traffic 
load. 

I  hope  that  my  proposal  can  soon  be  a 
reality  and  that  if  the  engineers  have  to 
make  any  changes  In  it.  those  changes 
will  be  such  that  it  will  still  meet  the 
objective  and  the  need  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed here. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  MEMORIES  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  an  outstanding 
booklet  prepared  by  Representative  Ken 
Hechler,  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  entitled 
'West  Virginia  Memories  of  President 
Kennedy."  and  is  most  deserving  of 
praise  by  Congress.  It  recovmts  the  sin- 
cere interest  in  West  Virginia  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  President  and  it  in- 
eludes  a  number  of  excellent  photographs 
showing  President  Kennedy  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  an  outstanding  historical 
record  and  I  hope  it  is  read  by  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President  at 
the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  tMr.  McGovern]  who  is 
necessarily  absent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  for  him  a 
brief  statement  followed  by  an  article  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  Mr 
Charles  Frankel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   article   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Statement    by    Senator    McGovern 
One    of    the    most    stimulating    articles    I 
have   read   in   recent   years   appears   in   the 
current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  is  en- 
tlt  ed    The  Scribblers  and  International  Re- 
lations."     The    article    is    authored    by    As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  Charles  Frankel. 
«,^'i?  obvious  from  reading  this  essay  that 
Mr.  Frankel  brings  unusual  qualifications  to 
the  important  post  he  has  recently  assumed 


The  Scribblers  and  International 
Relations 
(By  Charles  Frankel) 
The  large-scale  entrance  of  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment into  the  field  of  International  cul- 
tural  relations  is  a  relatively  recent  phenom- 
enon, dating  only  from  World  War  II. 
Much  has  been  said  in  this  brief  period 
about  the  importance  of  cultural  relations 
for  the  resolution  of  international  conflicts 
and  the  achievement  of  American  foreign - 
policy  objectives.  However,  there  has  been 
relatively  little  discussion  of  cultural  rela- 
tions that  has  attempted  to  cut  beneath  the 
widely  accepted  conventions  that  it  is  good 
for  people  in  different  countries  to  know  one 
another  personally,  and  good  for  the  United 
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states  if  other  nations  realize  that  we  do 
indeed  have  a  culture.  In  particular,  one 
special  purpose  of  cultural  relations,  and 
one  peculiar  and  troublesome  set  of  prob- 
lems which  they  present,  have  been  given 
less  attention  than  they  merit.  These  have 
to  do  with  the  role  of  intellectuals  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  with  some  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  relation  be- 
tween American  Intellectuals  and  intellec- 
tuals elsewhere. 

It  would  hopelessly  simplify  the  harsh 
complexity  of  most  International  conflicts, 
and  it  would  ascribe  more  Influence  to  In- 
tellectuals than  they  have,  to  say  that  inter- 
national conflict  has  its  source  in  the  quar- 
rels of  intellectuals.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  kind  of  devious  truth  in  this  statement. 
The  Influence  over  international  affairs  of 
"the  scribbling  set,"  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton one?  called  the  intellectuals  with  less 
than  complete  affection,  Is  greater  than  la 
commonly  thought — greater,  certainly,  than 
one  would  suppose  from  the  frequent  com- 
plaints of  intellectuals  themselves  that  peo- 
ple in  power  are  suspicious  of  them  and 
adverse  to  listening  to  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this 
influence  is  exercised.  One  of  the  most  ob- 
vious is  the  relation  of  intellectuals  to  the 
language  of  International  conflict  and  ac- 
comodation. International  affairs  are  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  galloping  abstrac- 
tions— "Communism,"  "Africa,"  "Imperial- 
ism," "the  Free  World."  Nowhere  else  do 
massive  sterotypes  and  personified  ideas  play 
a  larger  role;  nowhere  do  they  do  more  to 
rigidify  disagreement,  to  give  It  a  quality 
of  necessity  and  higher  nobility,  and  to  turn 
otlierwise  manageable  conflicts  into  unman- 
ageable ones.  And  intellectuals,  more  than 
most  other  groups,  have  the  power  to  create, 
dignify,  inflate,  criticize,  moderate  or  punc- 
ture th;se  abstractions.  The  character  of 
international  life  is  influenced  by  the  lan- 
guage that  comes  to  be  used  in  public  to 
explain  what  is  going  on,  to  justify  the  posi- 
tions that  are  taken,  or  to  negotiate  dis- 
putes. The  quality  of  this  language  is  some- 
thing which  intellectuals  do  much  to  affect. 
There  are  some  other  even  more  apparent 
ways  in  which  intellectuals  exercise  influence 
over  international  affairs.  The  pivotal  au- 
diences abroad  to  whom  U.S.  educ.itional  and 
cultural  programs  are  addressed,  for  exam- 
ple,   are    composed    of    intellectuals.*    The 


lit  would  take  us  far  afleld  to  define  the 
phrase  "the  intellectuals"  with  the  thorough- 
ness it  deserves.  Briefiy,  however,  it  refers 
to  a  social  category.  As  I  am  using  it  here. 
It  says  nothing  about  the  inner  capacities 
(or  incapKicities)  of  mind  of  the  people  who 
belong  to  this  category.  First  of  all,  an  In- 
tellectual is  simply  a  man  whose  principal 
occvipatlon  involves  dealing  with  words  or 
symbols  at  a  fairly  high  level  of  complexity. 
He  Is,  in  this  broad  sense,  a  "scribbler."  (Of 
course,  the  idea  of  what  is  "complex"  is  a 
relative  matter.  It  depends  on  the  sur- 
rounding educational  and  cultural  context. 
In  countries  where  educational  levels  are 
low,  the  notions  of  "complexity"  are  natu- 
rally more  relaxed.  Merely  being  a  univer- 
sity student,  or  even  a  high  school  graduate, 
can  be  enough  to  qualify  an  individual  as 
an  intellectual — a  significant  factor  that  af- 
fects the  political  influence  of  students  In 
countries  marked  by  low  literacy.)  Second- 
ly, an  intellectual  is  a  man  who,  in  addition 
to  his  specialized  knowledge  or  with  the 
help  of  such  knowledge,  concerns  himself 
with  issues  of  general  public  imp>ortance, 
and  addresses  himself  to  people  outside  his 
own  professional  field.  Specialized  knowl- 
edge in  itself  is  not  enough  to  make  a  man 
an  intellectual.  The  late  Norbert  Wiener, 
for  example,  was  an  Intellectual,  in  this 
meaning  of  the  term,  not  because  he  made 
technical  contributions  to  cybernetics  but 


effect  which  these  programs  have  on  our 
relations  with  other  cotmtrles  depends  de- 
cisively on  the  the  reactions  of  Intellectuals 
to  them.  This  Is  true  even  when  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  have  other 
audiences  in  mind.  The  target  for  an  edu- 
cational project  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  may  be  primary-  or 
secondary-school  students,  but  without  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  local 
teachers,  school  administrators  and  officials 
of  education  ministries,  it  is  not  likely  to 
succeed.  Some  of  the  State  Department's 
cultural  presentations — for  example,  a  jazz 
band  or  a  touring  movie  star — may  be  aimed 
at  a  mass  audience,  but  their  reception  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  amount 
and  kind  of  attention  they  receive  from  edi- 
tors, critics,  and  broadcasters.  Of  all  U.S. 
agencies  conducting  large  educational  pro- 
grams abroad,  probably  only  the  Peace  Corps 
can  achieve  Its  purposes  without  major  re- 
liance on  the  good  will  of  foreign  intellec- 
tuals; and  even  its  programs  can  be  com- 
promised by  tliese  groups  if  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

These  aspects  of  the  Influence  of  Intel- 
lectuals are  reflections  of  a  deeper  role  that 
Intellectuals  play  In  contemporary  societies. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  growing  practical 
Importance  of  such  fields  as  law.  medicine, 
science,  economics,  education,  and  journal- 
ism, and,  to  a  larger  extent,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  secularization  of  society,  an  outstand- 
ing feature  of  modern  history  has  been  the 
rise  of  Intellectuals  to  positions  of  pivotal 
importance  in  society.  Indeed,  as  the  role 
played  by  Intellectuals  in  most  of  the  emerg- 
ing nations  illustrates,  this  trend  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  what  we  mean  by  the  modern- 
ization of  a  society.  And  the  role  of  intel- 
lectuals has  not  been  simply  that  of  giving 
practical  counsel  or  supplying  technical 
know-how.  It  has  been  that  of  serving  as  a 
"censor  class"  for  the  community.  Located 
In  the  universities,  the  press,  the  theater,  and 
the  arts,  the  intellectuals  In  almost  all  so- 
cieties are  a  major  group  from  whom  mem- 
bers of  the  educated  and  semleducated 
publics  draw  their  opinions  about  the  char- 
acter and  moral  quality  of  their  society. 

The  attitudes  which  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  society  hold  toward  its  reigning  in- 
stitutions do  not  depend  simply  on  their 
judgment  of  the  efficiency  of  these  institu- 
tions. Such  attitudes  depend  also  on  wheth- 
er individuals  find  these  institutions  con- 
gruent with  their  general  "Weltanschauung," 
and  can  Justify  them  In  a  language  which 
they  regard  as  appropriate  for  discussing 
such  matters.  Thus,  relatively  few  Ameri- 
cans or  foreigners  find  fault  with  American 
Institutions  on  the  ground  of  their  IneflS- 
clency.  The  more  usual  denunciation  ia 
that  America  is  "materialistic."  In  other 
words,  the  stability  and  strength  of  social 
and    political    institutions   depend   not    only 

on  their  practical  performance  but  on  their 
symbolic  legitimacy.  And  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  secular  Intellectuals  of  modern 
nations  have  supplanted  the  clergy  as  the 
principal  suppliers  and  endorsers  of  the  sym- 
bols   of    legitimacy.    Capitalism,    socialism, 


because  he  also  discussed  "the  himian  use  of 
human  beings."  Finally,  it  should  be  noted 
that  to  be  an  Intellectual  Is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  self-election.  In  every  society, 
there  are  associations,  clubs,  cliques,  cafes, 
and  periodicals  that  are  identified  as  "Intel- 
lectual." Admission  to  them  may  be  a 
wholly  informal  affair,  but  the  fact  that  an 
Individual  has  been  admitted  to  them  is  part 
of  what  Is  meant  by  calling  him  an  intel- 
lectual. In  this  sense,  intellectuals  com- 
pose a  reasonably  definite  social  category, 
even  though,  just  as  in  the  case  of  business- 
men, doctors  or  criminals,  there  are  a  fairly 
large  number  of  borderline  cases  that  cannot 
be  classified  one  way  or  the  other. 


freedom,  justice,  exploitation,  alienation,  etc., 
with  the  special  reverberations  they  now 
carry,  are  Intellectuals'  terms. 

The  significance  of  this  for  foreign  policy 
Is  as  great  as  it  is  for  domestic  affairs.  Over 
the  long  run,  a  major  nation's  foreign  policy 
is  unlikely  to  succeed,  or  will,  at  any  rate, 
become  more  costly  and  more  completely  de- 
pendent on  violence  and  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence. If  It  loses  the  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy of  Intellectuals  In  other  countries  and 
at  home.  It  is  against  this  background  that 
we  may  turn  to  consider  certain  curious  fea- 
tures of  the  relation  between  American  and 
foreign  intellectuals.  For  the  attitudes  of 
Intellectual  groups  abroad  are  peculiarly 
relevant  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  difficulties  of  the  tasks  that  are  some- 
what loosely  and  happily  lumped  together 
under  the  heading  of  "Culturrl  Relations." 
n 
It  is  tempting,  and  only  too  common. 
When  describing  the  attitudes  of  foreign 
intellectuals,  to  label  them  with  the  generic 
term  "antl-Amerlcan."  But  this  is  almost 
certainly  misleading.  The  attitudes  to 
which  this  label  is  applied  are  not  infre- 
quently accompanied  by  great  courtesy  and 
friendship  toward  individual  Americans,  by 
avid  Interest  In  American  Intellectual,  lit- 
erary, and  artistic  achievements,  and  even 
by  basic  sympathy  with  the  long-range  objec- 
tives of  American  foreign  policy.  "Anti- 
Americanism,"  so-called,  is  in  fact  a  complex 
and  elusive  phenomenon  composed  of  many 
separate  strands,  a  good  number  of  which 
have  little  to  do  Intrinsically  with  American 
culture  as  such.  Instead  of  concentrating 
on  anti-Americanism,  which  begs  many 
questions.  It  Is  preferable  to  try  to  unravel 
these  strands  and  to  see  what  they  imply 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  communica- 
tion between  articulate  representatives  of 
American  and  foreign  cultures. 

Obviously,  there  are  grave  dangers  of  over- 
simplification in  any  attempt  to  characterize 
the  intellectuals  of  the  United  States  or  of 
other  countries  In  a  few  broad  strokes.  The 
ethnic,  social,  and  political  differences  be- 
tween the  Intellectuals  of  different  countries 
are  frequently  very  great,  and,  within  indi- 
vidual countries,  intellectual  groups  are  com- 
monly divided  into  subgroups  and  factions 
that  are  in  sharp  disagreement  with  one 
anotlier.  So  far  as  the  remarks  that  are 
about  to  be  made  are  concerned,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  describe,  on  the 
whole,  the  attitudes  of  the  most  vocal  and 
visible  members  of  Intellectual  groups,  and 
that  they  apply  with  least  force  to  the 
English-speaking  and  Scandinaviarf  coun- 
tries, and  probably  with  greatest  force  to 
the  Intellectuals  of  the  emerging  countries. 
It  should  also  be  stressed  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing differences  between  American  Intel- 
lectuals and  others  that  are  differences  in 
degree,  and  not  absolute,  categorical  con- 
trasts. Within  the  framework  of  such  reser- 
vations, however,  a  number  of  generaliza- 
tions may  be  hazarded. 

To  begin  with,  the  basic  Intellectual  per-  • 
spective  of  the  dominant  groups  in  the  intel- 
lectual circles  of  piost  foreign  countries  tends 
to  be  different  from  that  which  prevails 
among  most  leading  representatives  of  Amer- 
ican scholarship  and  intellectual  life.  Set- 
ting specialists  In  the  physical  sciences  aside, 
the  education  and  mental  formation  of  most 
foreign  Intellectuals  Is  literary  in  character, 
and  their  approach  to  social  Issues  Is  marked 
by  a  high  degree  of  reliance  on  broad  and 
abstract  theories  and  Ideals.  In  contrast, 
American  scholars,  particularly  those  in  the 
social  sciences,  tend  to  be  more  empirical, 
more  concerned  with  refined  problems  of 
methodology,  and  more  anti-ideological. 
Where  foreign  intellectuals  enjoy  iislng  com- 
prehensive Intellectual  schemes,  often  car- 
rying heavy  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
overtones,  to  explain  and  Interpret  specific 
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trends,  American  scholars  and  social  observ- 
ers tend  to  be  skeptical,  perhaps  overly  skep- 
tical, of  broad  generalizations  and  value- 
judgments. 

This  diflference  In  basic  Intellectual  out- 
look leads  to  other  differences,  sometimes 
more  apparent  than  real,  but  important  none- 
theless because  they  are  lelt  to  be  real.  Thus, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Intellectuals  abroad 
are  likely  to  be  leftist  in  their  political  sen- 
timents. In  contrast,  American  scholars  and 
intellectuals,  although  in  fact  they  may  be 
anything  but  conservative,  are  nevertheless 
frequently  perceived  by  their  foreign  col- 
leagues as  adherents  of  the  status  quo.  The 
reason  has  less  to  do  with  their  explicit  po- 
litical sentiments  than  with  their  intellectual 
style.  By  and  large,  they  tend  to  be  prob- 
lem-oriented." That  is  to  say.  they  generally 
shun  sweeping  verdicts  on  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  prefer,  by  training  ard  incl'.nation, 
to  break  down  large  issues  into  their  smaller 
parts,  formulating  these  as  limited  prob- 
lems which  manageable  programs  of  inquiry 
or  reform  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
solve.  Accordingly,  to  others  with  different 
traditions.  American  scholars  are  likely  to 
seem  at  best  mildly  reformist  or  meliorist. 
Their  concern  to  deal  with  limited  problems 
one  by  one  suggests  that  they  are  merely 
tinkering  with  a  social  system  with  whose 
fundamental  aspects  they  are  in  sympathy. 

Moreover,  this  impression  which  foreign 
Intellectuals  have  of  American  intellectual 
culture  is  complemented  and  complicated  by 
another  Impression  which  they  are  also  like- 
ly to  have.  Leftist  though  tl.ey  may  be  in 
their  political  sentiments,  many  foreign  in- 
tellectuals also  tend  to  be  aristocratic  in  their 
educational,  esthetic  and  cultural  Ideals.  Al- 
though American  intellectuals  may  often 
share  the  foreigner's  disdain  for  "leveling- 
downwurds"  and  mass  culture,  they  are  less 
often  as  stringent  and  ui.couipiomisir.g 
in  their  declarations  of  principle.  They  are 
likely  to  be  more  tolerant  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  American  m^ss  education. 
They  are  less  prone  to  see  inherent  con- 
flicts between  democracy  and  excellence,  or 
Industrial  society  and  individual  freedom. 
And  while  they  may  recognize  a  con- 
flict between  the  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities, they  do  not  so  often  draw  the 
absolute  line  between  these  two  spheres  that 
Intellectuals  in  other  parts  of  the  world  do. 
In  sum,  although  an  antagonism  between 
the  two  cultures  exists  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  probably  less  pronounced  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  In  consequence, 
if  American  Intellectuals  strike  others  as 
too  conservative  from  one  point  of  view,  they 
often  seem  too  modernist,  too  supinely  afloat 
on  the  wave  of  the  fviture.  from  another 
point  of  view.- 


-  Although  we  are  not  discussing  estab- 
lished facts  about  American  intellectuals, 
but  only  the  views  which  intellectuals  else- 
where tend  to  hold  of  them,  some  apparently 
important  exceptions  to  these  generalizations 
may  nevertheless  come  to  mind.  Men  like 
Robert  Oppenheimer  or  Linus  Pauling  are 
obviously  not  perceived  either  as  conserva- 
tives or  as  apologists  for  technocracy  by 
intellectuals  abroad.  Again,  the  activities  of 
many  American  professors  with  regard  to 
civil  rights  or  Vietnam  would  seem  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  political  activity  char- 
acteristic of  the  most  visible  and  vocal  intel- 
lectual circles  abroad.  And  there  are,  of 
course,  well-known  intellectual  journals  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  usually  literary 
in  their  focus,  whose  tone  of  alienation 
from  contemporary  American  culture  re- 
sembles the  tone  of  similar  journals  abroad. 

Nevertheless,  while  these  examples  indi- 
cate that  the  contrast  we  are  drawing  must 
be  carefully  shaded,  they  also  underscore  its 
basic  truth.  Dr.  Pauling,  for  example,  has 
been  a  radical  critic  of  American  military 
policy,  and  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  gained  fame 


The  Issue  is  practical,  indeed  economic  and 
political,  as  well  as  moral  and  theoretical. 
In  the  United  States  itself,  the  introduction 
of  new  intellectual  materials  that  require 
new  Intellectual  skills  if  they  are  to  be 
mastered,  and  particularly  the  Introduction 
of  methods  of  social  inquiry  marked  by 
indifference  to  traditional  Ideological  posi- 
tions, have  encountered  resistance  on  many 
occasions  and  in  many  places.  This  resist- 
ance is  likely  to  be  all  the  greater  when,  in 
a  given  country,  such  materials  and  methods 
appear  to  be  an  import  from  abroad.  A  re- 
vision of  secondary  school  curricula,  the 
return  of  students  trained  in  the  United 
States  in  American  methods  of  empirical 
social  inquiry,  the  introduction  by  visiting 
Americau  scholars  of  the  .Vmerican  style  in 
sociology  and  political  science,  can  all  imply 
or  seem  to  imply  the  upsetting  of  established 
learning  in  a  host  country.  Without  intend- 
ing to  do  so,  American  programs  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  can  thus 
threaten  the  established  system  of  status 
and  prestige  in  academic  and  intellectual 
circles  abroad. 

To  this  must  be  added  other  sources  of 
potential  misunderstanding.  The  labels  that 
American  nnd  foreign  in'^elloctual^  use  to 
discuss  social  systems  are  different.  Dis- 
cussions by  n.ost  foreign  in'LeUoctualc  still 
turn  on  words  like  ".socialism"  and  "capital- 
ism," the  former  being  almost  invariably  a 
eulogistic  term,  the  latter  almost  Invariably 
pejorative.  It  Is  difficult  for  foreign  In- 
tellectuals to  join  issue  with  intellectuals 
like  thase  from  the  United  States,  who  seem 
so  often  to  be  indifferent  to  the  distinction 
intended  by  these  words,  and  who  tend  to 
suggest,  indeed,  that  the  words  are  mis- 
leading. 

There  are  allied  difficulties  in  connection 
with  attitudes  toward  religion.  In  many 
countries,  the  Iniellectuals,  particularly  the 
younger  ones,  are  predominantly  not  reli- 
gious or  are  militantly  antireligious.  At  the 
very  least,  they  are  not  usually  Protestant 
Christians,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  be 
puzzled  or  put  off  by  the  special  religious 
rhetoric  that  characterizes  many  American 
political  statements.  And  even  if  American 
scholars  and  intellectuals  do  not  echo  this 
rhetoric,  they  may  still  puzzle  foreign  coun- 
terparts. For  there  is  little  in  the  experience 
of  the  latter  to  prepare  them  to  understand 
attitudes  toward  religion — ranging  from  in- 
genious reconstructions  of  traditional  reli- 
gious thought  through  cheerful  tolerance  of 
all  religion  to  Indifference  to  the  question — 
which  are  likely  to  characterize  intellectuals 
who  have  grown  up  In  a  society  where  re- 
ligious pluralism   is   well   established. 

Such  differences  in  outlook  are  sharpened 
by  differences  in  the  history  and  in  the  so- 
cial position  and  function  of  Intellectual 
groups  In  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. Students,  scholars,  writers  and  artists 
abroad  tend  to  be  discrimlnable  and  visible 
groups  in  their  society.  Often  they  have 
relatively  little  active  contact  with  other  so- 


not  only  as  a  physicist  but  as  a  social  philos- 
opher concerned  about  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence to  humanistic  civilization.  Yet  neither 
can  be  identified  as  the  spokesman  of  a 
general  political  position  that  can  be  given 
systematic  formulation.  Again,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  great  majority  of  profes- 
sors who  have  taken  part  in  Vietnam  dem- 
onstrations are  critics  of  the  American  polit- 
ical or  social  system  in  general,  or  even  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  major  aspects  of 
American  foreign  policy  such  as  NATO  or  for- 
eign aid.  And  when  we  turn  to  literary  jour- 
nals of  opinion,  we  find  in  them  not  only 
Ideology,  but  also  a  high  content  of  anti- 
ideology.  To  many  foreign  intellectuals,  all 
this  is  likely  to  suggest  that  American  intel- 
lectuals are  strangely  indifferent,  or  perhaps 
even  hostile,  to  questions  of  first  principles. 


cial  groups.  Indeed,  they  often  perceive 
themselves,  and  are  perceived,  as  a  separate 
social  class,  with  a  distinct  outlook  and  a 
special  social  mission.  They  are  the  van- 
guard of  the  forces  of  enlightenment,  the 
spokesmen  for  modernization  or  freedom  or 
the  emerging  national  culture,  the  keepers  of 
the  national  conscience.  American  intel- 
lectuals, in  comparison,  have  less  ambitious 
conceptions  of  their  role,  and  less  conscious- 
ness of  themselves  as  a  class,  just  as  Amer- 
ican businessmen,  workers  and  government 
functionaries  also  tend  to  have  less  class 
consciousness. 

This  difference  between  American  intel- 
lectuals and  intellectuals  abroad  runs  paral- 
lei  to  another.  By  and  large,  foreign  intel- 
lectuals think  of  themselves  as  performing 
their  special  functions  precisely  when  they 
keep  their  distance  from  the  centers  of  power 
governing  their  society.  They  are  prep.nred 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  powers-that- 
be  only  when,  in  turn,  thry  can  identify  these 
powers-that-be  with  themselves — only  when 
they  believe,  that  Is  to  say,  that  government, 
the  economy  and  the  social  structure  are  be- 
ing systematically  rebuilt  in  accordance  with 
the  priiiciplcs  which  they  hold.  From  tuch 
a  point  of  view.  It  Is  one  thing  to  take  the 
use  power  for  "revolutionary"  purposes,  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  serve  those  who 
have  power,  and  who  use  It  merely  to  keep 
things  going  or  to  patch  things  up.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  many  foreign  intellectuals,  to 
advise  government,  to  counsel  industry,  to 
bring  technical  expertise  to  bear  on  specific 
social  problems,  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  renunciation  of  one's  status  as  an  in- 
tellectual. American  scholars.  In  contrast, 
are  less  inclined  to  regard  a  close  identifi- 
cation with  power  as  Inherently  contaminat- 
ing. They  find  it  easier  to  think  of  practical 
service  to  government.  Industry  or  the  com- 
mtirity  In  neutral,  nonpolltlcal  terms. 

It  Is  worth  saying  again  that  we  are  speak- 
ing here  only  of  differences  in  degree.  Tliere 
are  a  number  of  American  scholars  and  intel- 
lectuals who  regard  any  form  of  close  associa- 
tion with  government  or  industry  as  an 
abandonment  of  their  intellectual  independ- 
ence. And  there  are  many  scholars  and  in- 
tellectuals not  only  in  Western  Europe,  but 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  who  have 
undertaken  practical  tasks  of  leadership  and 
counseling,  and  have  moved  back  and  forth 
between  the  universities,  the  professions  and 
Government  service.  But  to  some  extent 
this  reflects  the  tempo  of  development  and 
the  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  emerging 
countries;  and  to  some  extent  It  reflects  the 
congruence  of  the  official  revolutionary 
ideologies  of  these  countries  with  the  prin- 
plcles  of  the  scholars  and  intellectuals  con- 
cerned. Broadly  speaking,  even  though  the 
difference  between  American  and  foreign  In- 
tellectuals may  be  a  matter  of  degree.  It  re- 
mains a  significant  difference.  Fewer  Amer- 
ican scholars  and  students  think  of  them- 
selves as  generalized  intellectuals;  they  think 
of  their  social  role  simply  as  that  of  men 
possessing  special  knowledge,  like  doctors  or 
engineers.  More  foreign  scholars  and  stu- 
dents are  self-consciously  Intellectuals,  and 
think  of  their  social  role  as  that  of  secular 
priests — general  guides,  critics  and  judges  of 
their  society. 

Behind  these  different  attitudes  toward 
identification  with  power  there  are  often,  of 
course,  objective  differences  in  the  social  sit- 
uation and  political  realities  of  different 
countries.  In  some  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, for  example,  the  people  who  hold  power 
in  government  or  the  economy  are  deeply 
hostile  both  to  intellectuals  and  to  social  re- 
form. It  is  not  a  mistake  or  a  dogmatic 
ideological  illusion  for  an  intellectual  in  such 
circumstances  to  view  an  alliance  with  power 
as  a  defection  from  principle.  But  behind 
such  attitudes  toward  Identification  with 
power  there  are  also  certain  pervasive  atti- 
tudes toward  power  itself.    The  notion  that 
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political  practice  inescapably  involves  moral 
compromise  goes  back  to  Plato,  pervades 
Western  philosophy  and  Western  common - 
sense,  and  has  become  part  of  the  heritage  of 
intellectuals  In  most  countries  in  the  world. 
In  the  West,  it  Is  reinforced  by  traditional 
suspicions  of  worldly  pomp  and  power  in- 
herited from  prophetic  and  Christian  teach- 
ings. In  many  other  civilizations.  It  Is  rein- 
forced by  religious  and  philosophical  ideas 
that  condemn  the  material  world  as  the  scene 
of  Illusion  and  temptation.  And  just  as  in 
the  West,  people  may  hold  these  views  and 
yet  proclaim  themselves  philosophical  mate- 
rialists. The  obvious  fact  should  perhaps 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  objective  experi- 
ence of  most  human  beings  In  relation  to  the 
wlelders  of  political  power  has  been  a  bitter 
one.  This  is  easily  forgotten  by  many  Amer- 
icans, Including  Intellectuals,  but  It  separates 
American  history  from  the  history  of  most 
other  nations  In  the  world. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  sources  of  such 
views,  they  are  widespread,  and  they  have 
considerable  Influence  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  on  intellectual  attitudes  toward 
power,  and.  Indeed,  toward  the  very  na- 
ture of  politics,  government,  and  social 
authority.  And  given  such  Inherited  at- 
titudes toward  power  and  identification 
with  it,  it  should  not  be  Eurprising  that  In- 
tellectual groups  abroad — or,  at  any  rate, 
some  of  the  most  articulate  and  Influential 
elements  among  them — should  be  negatively 
predisposed  toward  American  society  and 
American  policy.  To  be  critical  of  power 
almost  automatically  entails  that  one  be 
critical  of  the  country  that,  above  all  others, 
possesses  and  epitomizes  worldly  success, 
wealth  and  influence.  Needless  to  say,  ac- 
tual American  deeds  and  pronouncements 
also  have  much  to  do  with  the  attitudes  to- 
ward the  United  States  of  intellectuals 
abroad.  But  It  is  naive  to  imagine,  so  long 
as  the  United  States  occupies  the  position 
in  the  world  that  it  does,  and  so  long  as  the 
Intellectuals  of  most  other  societies  retain 
their  traditional  cast  of  mind  with  regard 
to  their  social  mission  and  their  relation  to 


power,  that  AmerUyn  policy  will  not  have 
to  contend  with  tw  undertow  of  suspicion 
against  it  on  the  part  of  intellectuals  in  oth- 
er countries. 

Finally,  major  historical  trends  affect  and 
complicate  the  relationship  of  American  cul- 
ture to  other  cultures.  In  the  emerging 
societies.  Intellectuals  are  usually  deeply 
committed  to  the  modernization  of  their 
society,  and  resent  any  Implication  that  they 
are  less  "progressive"  in  their  thinking  than 
their  fellow  intellectuals  in  the  West.  In 
practical  terms,  this  means  that  they  are 
eager  to  show  themselves  to  be.  in  significant 
respects,  westernized.  At  the  same  time, 
they  cannot  help  but  associate  Western  cul- 
ture with  a  memory  of  injustice  and  of  the 
subordination  of  their  own  native  culture. 
In  consequence,  they  very  often  have  equiv- 
ocal feelings  toward  Western  culture,  In 
eluding  its  American  version.  This  is  one 
reason  for  the  appeal  of  Marxism,  a  philoso- 
phy which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  offers 
both  a  convenient  synthesis  of  Western  tradi- 
tion and  a  radical  critique  of  that  tradition. 
Marxism  allows  the  intellectual  of  non- 
Western  societies  to  feel  that  he  is  taking 
advantage  of  Western  thought  without  being 
taken  in  by  It.  In  contrast,  any  U.S.  pro- 
gram of  educational  or  cultviral  exchange 
with  a  developing  country,  much  as  it  may  be 
to  the  Interest  of  both  sides,  almost  inevi- 
tably raises  the  specter  of  "cultural  imperial- 
Ism." 

In  the  emerging  nations,  Americans  may 
hear  their  country  accused  of  playing  a 
devious  and  self-interested  game.  In  the 
more  developed  nations  they  may  hear  Amer- 
ican policy  condemned  for  its  innocence  and 
optimism.  Nevertheless,  while  the  difficul- 
ties that  appear  In  relations  with  the  Intellec- 
tuals   of   the   developed   countries   are   not 


quite  the  same  as  those  that  affect  relations 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries,  they  are 
In  certain  respects  analogous.  Peelings  of 
national  pride,  American  and  foreign,  play 
a  role  In  the  process  of  cultiu-al  communica- 
tion between  the  Unlt«d  States  and  other 
economically  advanced  societies,  and  the 
events  of  the  last  quarter  century  have  ex- 
acerbated these  feelings.  In  Japan  it  can- 
not help  but  be  difficult  for  intellectuals  to 
separate  their  response  to  American  culttire 
from  their  memory  of  defeat,  occupation  and 
tutelage  by  the  Americans.  In  Western  Eu- 
rope the  American  presence  is  a  standing 
reminder  of  a  war  in  which  everybody  in  the 
West  but  the  Americans  suffered  a  major  loss 
of  status.  Under  the  circumstances,  an  em- 
phasis on  America's  unfitness  for  leader- 
ship— on  the  incongruence  between  Amer- 
ica's economic  and  military  power  and  her 
cultural  immaturity — Is  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Moreover,  underneath  these  feelings  there 
Is  a  deeper  one,  akin  to  the  feelings  of  those 
in  the  emerging  countries  who  fear  "cul- 
tural Imperialism."  It  Is  anger  at  the  de- 
struction of  hereditary  standards  and  ameni- 
ties by  the  advance  of  technology  and  the 
mass  market.  The  Jukebox,  the  snackbar, 
the  traffic  jam,  the  supermarket,  and  the 
patterns  of  aspiration  and  emulation  they 
symbolize,  have  become  universal  phenom- 
ena in  developed  nations.  They  suggest  the 
coming  of  a  homogenized  international 
civilization  which  people  who  like  their  own 
native  Idiosyncrasies  are  bound  to  resent 
and  resist.  When  they  do  so,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  for  them  to  resent  and 
resist  American  culture.  For  these  phenom- 
ena have  been  carried  to  their  most  extreme 
form  in  the  United  States,  and  are  associated 
with  a  process  known  around  the  world  as 
"Americanization." 

The  association  Is  In  fact  largely  adventi- 
tious. The  United  States  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a  country 
that  has  plunged  heavily  into  the  process 
variously  known  as  "modernization"  or  "in- 
dustrialization." But  other  countries  have 
now  also  plunged  heavily  into  this  process, 
and  their  changing  style  of  life  reflects  the 
changed  opportunities  and  aspirations  of 
their  own  populations  rather  than  American 
pressure  or  propaganda.  As  has  often  been 
observed,  there  are  no  laws  forcing  people 
elsewhere  to  queue  up  to  see  Hollywood 
movies,  to  leave  domestic  service  for  work  In 
factories,  to  Import  American  slang  into  their 
language,  or  to  strive  to  obtain  the  products 
of  mass  production,  American  style.  They 
seem  to  have  made  such  choices  of  their 
own  free  will.  Nevertheless,  even  though 
the  United  States  may  simply  be  a  conven- 
ient scapegoat  on  whom  these  revolutionary 
changes  can  be  blamed,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  special  overtones  in  the  relation- 
ship of  foreign  intellectuals  to  American  cul- 
ture. For  American  culture,  or  what  Is 
thought  to  be  American  culture.  Is  a  lively 
and  painful  domestic  issue  In  their  own 
societies — not  a  piece  of  exotica,  or  simply 
another  country's  way  of  life,  but  a  living 
example  and  option  for  their  own  country 
In  which  they  must  acquiesce  or  against 
which  they  must  struggle. 

in 
Is  the  moral  of  this  tale  that  there  are 
Insiu'mountable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  good 
cultural  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations?  Under  any  circum- 
stances, communication  between  members  of 
different  cultures  is  a  difficult  and  delicate 
affair.  This  question  can  be  answered  only 
If  we  are  clear  about  what  we  mean  by 
"good  cultural  relations"  and  what  the  func- 
tions of  such  relations  are.  If  we  think  that 
it  is  a  function  of  such  relations  to  effect 
a  grand  International  ideological  merger,  the 
problems  that  have  been  mentioned  are  very 
probably  Insuperable.  And  If  we  think  that 
it  is  an  object  of  cultural  relations  to  "sell" 


a  point  of  view,  we  are  probably  asking  for 
what  is  equally  impossible,  and  for  what  de- 
stroys the  power  of  exchange  programs  to  do 
what  they  are  peculiarly  capable  of  doing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  problems  that  have 
been  mentioned  help  us  to  focus  more  pre- 
cisely on  some  of  the  central  and  proper 
functions  of  such  programs.  And  when  these 
functions  are  fixed  clearly  in  mind,  these 
problems  are  not  necessarily  barriers  to  com- 
munication. On  the  contrary,  they  are  po- 
tential ties,  If  approached  with  realistic  ob- 
jectives In  mind,  between  articulate  Amer- 
icans and  the  articulate  citizens  of  other 
countries. 

The  overhanging  problem  of  using  tech- 
nological progress  to  enhance  rather  than 
destroy  humane  values  and  the  esthetic 
quality  of  life  Is  only  one  among  many  ex- 
amples that  might  be  given.  With  regard 
to  this  problem,  Americans  are  certainly  in 
no  position  to  give  instruction  to  others; 
but  neither  are  others  in  a  position  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  us.  It  is  a  problem 
for  all  industrial  civilizations,  and  for  all 
societies  moving  toward  Industrialization, 
and  it  invites  not  the  exchange  of  invidious 
comparisons  but  Joint  concern  and  inquiry. 
A  sense  of  community  can  be  developed  not 
only  by  the  announcement  of  common  values 
but  by  the  discovery  of  problems  that  are 
shared.  And  It  Is  against  this  background 
that  we  can  understand  why  the  emergence 
of  habits  of  disciplined  and  responsive  dis- 
course between  the  intellectuals  of  different 
nations  can  have  much  to  do  with  the 
chances  for  the  rational  resolution  of  Inter- 
national conflicts. 

What,  then,  are  the  functions  of  programs 
for  improving  and  intensifying  the  process 
of  communication  between  intellectuals  of 
different  countries?  There  are  many,  but 
among  them  is  the  tempering  and  subvert- 
ing of  stereotypes,  ana  the  creation  of  op- 
portunities for  discourse  that  will  encourage 
intellectuals  in  different  countries  to  speak 
to  each  other  rather  than  past  each  other. 
For  stereotypes,  and  the  habit  of  talking 
about  different  things  at  different  levels  of 
discourse,  block  the  process  of  locating  and 
deflning  the  problems  around  which  a  sense 
of  Intellectual  community  might  be  de- 
veloped. 

Needless  to  say,  personal  and  continuing 
contact  between  intellectuals  from  different 
nations  may  not  lead  to  agreement  among 
them  or  even  to  sjmipathy.  But  the  evi- 
dence is  considerable  that  such  contact  tends 
to  undermine  the  organized  fantasies  that 
grow  up,  and  that  Intellectuals  themselves 
often  nurture,  when  close  and  personal  con- 
tacts are  missing.  Cultural  exchange  en- 
courages the  qualifying  of  rigid  generaliza- 
tions and  the  tempering  of  stereotypes  about 
people  in  other  nations,  and  it  exercises  a 
countervailing  pressure  against  both  intel- 
lectual and  political  Inertia.  As  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  Stat«s  and  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  last  decade  Illustrate, 
there  is  a  notable  tendency  In  international 
affairs  to  persist  in  analyses  and  policies  that 
do  not  fit  new  facts  or  fit  them  only  in- 
exactly. Vested  Interests,  Intellectual  and 
practical,  which  have  piled  up  around  the 
old  analyses,  conspire  to  produce  this  result. 
A  vigorous  program  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion, particularly  personal  communication, 
between  the  Intellectuals  of  different  coun- 
tries is  a  way  of  preventing  the  hardening 
of  the  arteries  of  international  communica- 
tion in  "general.  'It  can  discipline  interna- 
tional discourse  In  the  simple  sense  that  It 
can  help  bring  it  closer  to  the  complex  and 
changing  facts. 

More  than  this,  cultural  exchange.  If  It  Is 
conducted  with  such  a  purpose  in  mind,  can 
help  at  once  to  limit  and  enlarge  the  process 
of  international  Intellectual  communication. 
On  one  side.  It  can  lead  to  the  discovery  and 
localization  of  questions  that  provide  prom- 
ising themes  for  joint  discussion  and  study 
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outside  a  context  of  political  negotiation  or 
competing  national  interests.  City  planning, 
the  relation  of  the  mass  media  to  education 
or  to  Inherited  cultural  traditions,  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  limits  of  new  methods  of 
social  inquiry,  are  only  a  few  examples.  This 
localization  of  issues  by  intellectuals  can 
help  in  the  gradual  development  of  a  vocab- 
ulary for  international  communication  that 
avoids  the  great  conflicts  of  ideologies,  and 
that  paves  the  way  for  more  effective  forms 
of  international  communication. 

But  the  process  of  international  communi- 
cation among  intellectuals  also  needs  to  be 
enlarged.  The  character  and  moral  signifl- 
cance  of  the  radical  changes  taking  place  in 
20th-century  civilizations  are  any  civilized 
man's  concern.  Given  a  reasonable  effort  on 
the  part  of  intellectuals  to  listen  to  each 
other  and  to  try  to  make  sense  to  each  other, 
direct  intellectual  confrontaticns  may  con- 
tribute to  a  kind  of  International  discourse 
•that  exists  now  only  fitfully  and  precariously. 
If  there  is  a  point  in  avoiding  angry  forms  of 
high  ideological  recrimination,  there  is  no 
point  In  avoiding  the  discussion  of  high  in- 
tellectual themes.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  American  intellectuals,  with  their 
sophisticated  methodologies,  their  Iovq  of 
concrete  problems  and  their  suspicion  of 
broad  abstractions,  to  remember  this.  What 
the  much  used  and  much  abused  word  "de- 
mocracy" means,  what  the  relation  is  be- 
tween individual  freedom  and  the  emergence 
of  massive  forms  of  social  organization,  what 
the  function  of  intellect  itself  is  in  a  techni- 
cal and  specialized  society — these  are  ques- 
tions with  roots  that  go  far  back  in  the  his- 
tory of  intellectual  discussion.  It  is  clear 
that  even  men  of  thorough  reasonableness 
and  good  will  not  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions about  them.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  if  men  do  not  talk  to  each  other  about 
such  questions  at  all,  they  are  not  likely  to 
understand  each  other  very  well.  And  this 
causes  trouble  when  they  turn  to  the  more 
practical  matters  on  which  international  ac- 
comm.odation  depends. 


YOUTH  WANTS  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  as  a  guest 
in  a  new  series  of  "Youth  Wants  to 
Know  television  programs  presented  on 
WETA-TV,  the  educational  television 
station  in  Washington.  These  programs 
are  made  available  as  a  public  service 
through  grants  from  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools,  Scranton,  Pa. — the 
worldwide  educational  and  training  or- 
ganization— and  its  international  divi- 
sion. Human  Resources  Development, 
Washington,  D.C. — dedicated  to  man- 
power training  for  developing  nations. 

International  Correspondence  Schools 
and  Hiunan  Resources  Development,  in 
cooperation  with  a  man  whom  many 
Members  of  Congress  know,  admire,  and 
respect,  Theodore  Granik,  a  distin- 
guished attorney  who  is  the  producer  of 
"Youth  Wants  to  Know,"  have  pioneered 
in  making  the  time-honored,  award-win- 
ning "Youth  Wants  To  Know"  program 
available  to  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  public  during  a  regularly 
scheduled  evening  hour  on  a  weekday 
night,  when  the  largest  potential  viewing 
and  listening  audience  is  available. 
This  move  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

The  superb  public  service  being  per- 
formed by  International  Correspondence 
Schools  and  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment in  making  these  programs  avail- 
able  is  a  unique  innovation  and  pro- 


vides the  opportunity  to  present  the  im- 
portant issues  by  leading  authorities  in 
their  fields. 

This  splendid  public  service  sponsor- 
ship of  International  Correspondence 
Schools  and  Hvunan  Resources  Develop- 
ment will,  I  tnast,  auger  well  for  renewed 
interest  in  more  and  more  programs  of 
the  same  type,  to  elicit  public  interest 
and  support  in  these  vital  questions 
about  issues  concerning  all  thinking 
Americans. 

Some  of  the  guests  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  and  Human  Re- 
sources Development  have  presented  on 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know"  include:  Con- 
gressman Emanuel  Cellep,  of  New  York; 
William  S.  Gaud.  Deputy  Administrator 
of  AID;  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  of 
Indiana:  Jack  H.  Vaughn,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs; Senator  Fr.\nk  Chttrch,  of  Idaho: 
Gustave  Rosenberg,  chairman,  board  of 
higher  education  in  New  York  City; 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  chairman. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission; Warren  W.  Wiggins.  Deputy 
Director.  Peace  Corps. 

In  these  crucial  times  when  the  need 
for  public  affairs  programs  is  so  essen- 
tial, Dr.  John  C.  Villaume,  president  of 
International  Correspondence  Schools, 
and  its  international  division.  Human 
Resources  Development,  of  Washington, 
D.C,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  adopting 
this  unique  approach  to  provide  for  a 
better  informed  public.  Dr.  Villaumc's 
educational  experience  includes  teaching 
and  directing  public  relations  at  Gettys- 
burg College  and  a  5 -year  association 
with  the  University  of  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, teaching  business  manage- 
ment, personnel,  ofHce  and  industrial 
management,  and  public  relations.  Dr. 
Villaume  joined  ICS  in  1946. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Granik  for 
over  30  years  in  the  radio-television  in- 
dustry deserve  the  highest  praise  from 
all  segments  of  our  society,  for  keeping 
public  service  programs  exciting,  alive, 
and  informative.-  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  I  am  doubly  proud  of  this  tre- 
mendous public  service  since  it  is  being 
performed  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
adult-business  organizations  from  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools,  of  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
home-study  school  In  America.  ICS. 
founded  in  1890.  is  a  unique  adult  insti- 
tution and  has  grown  to  have  more  than 
seven  and  a  half  million  alumni,  making 
it  the  largest  in  the  world.  ICS  is  ciu"- 
rently  training  more  than  250,000  people 
in  61  countries  with  every  student  receiv- 
ing his  lessons,  guidance,  grades,  and 
diploma  through  home  study. 

ICS  is  one  of  the  world's  most  ver- 
satile schools.  Students  regardless  of 
age,  background  or  geographic  location 
are  able  to  keep  their  basic  schooling, 
increase  their  earning  power  and  develop 
latent  talents  through  si^are  time  study. 
In  addition,  industries,  unions  and  gov- 
ernment use  job-related  ICS  courses  to 
help  solve  their  most  acute  manpower 
problems.  The  school  systems,  both 
public  and  private,  employ  ICS  facilities 
to  help  solve  ciitical  teacher  and  class- 


room shortages.  The  250  standard 
courses  covering  training  in  every  oc- 
cupation field  are  just  the  beginning  of 
ICS  educational  service.  Thousands  of 
additional  courses  can  be  "tailor-made" 
to  mee'w  an  individual's  exact  educational 
and  training  needs.  The  ICS  faculty 
is  represented  by  an  instruction  staff 
composed  of  14  distinct  schools,  each 
with  its  own  director,  principal,  and  in- 
stinictors. 

The  changing  complexion  of  ICS  serv- 
ices is  most  dramatically  reflected  in  its 
introduction  of  "educasting,"  a  revolu- 
tionai-y  audio-visual  instruction  system 
which  marks  a  breakthrough  in  the  ef- 
fective application  of  mass  communica- 
tions media  to  the  training  job.  This 
exciting  new  method  of  insti-uction, 
"educasting,"  may  be  accomplished  via 
FM  radio  or  closed  circuit  television. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  the  program  on  which  I  appeared  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Youth  Wants  To  Know 
(Created  and  produced  by  Theodore  Granik) 

"Youth  Wants  To  Know"  presents  Repub- 
lican Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  the  home  rule  bill  and  the 
House  hasn't? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  the  House  has  always 
been  more  foot  dragging,  more  reluctant 
abOTit  home  rule.  It's  been  more  dominated 
by  the  southern  Democratic  chairmen. 

Moderator.  Our  discussion  today  on 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know"  is  with  Republican 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania.  We're 
tplklng  about  heme  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We'll  continue  our  questioning 
in  just  1  minute. 

Senator  Scott  is  now  in  his  23d  year  in 
Washington.  He  is  now  serving  his  eighth 
term  In  Congress — 16  of  those  years  were 
spent  in  the  House,  and  he's  been  In  the 
Senate  since  1959.  He  Is  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Committee. 
He  is  now  on  the  Committees  of  Commerce 
and  Judiciary,  and  he  also  serves  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  recently  heard  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  in  Washington.  He  is  a 
champion  of  civil  rights  legislation.  Sena- 
tor Scott  Is  the  cosponsor  of  the  recently 
passed  voting  rights  bill,  and  he  is  also 
sponsor  of  the  yet  to  be  decided  high  speed 
ground  transportation  bill.  Senator  Scott, 
it's  a  pleasure,  sir,  to  welcome  you  again  to 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know." 

Senator  Scott.  Thank  you.  I'm  glad  to  be 
here  as  always. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  sir.  Now  let's  be- 
gin our  questioning  with  Greg. 

Question.  Senator,  who  establishes  the  pol- 
icy for  the  Republican  Party? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  in  Congress  it  is  al- 
ways popular  to  say  that  the  Congress  Re- 
publican leadership  establishes  policy. 
They  do,  but  they  do  to  the  extent  only  of 
establishing  the  constructive  alternatives  to 
the  majority  program  as  It  is  now,  or  oppo- 
sition to  the  spending  involved,  to  the  waste, 
or  to  the  nature  of  the  program,  or  In  what 
we  all  call  justly,  loyal  opposition,  whereby 
the  Republican  position  Is  often  a  guideline 
for  the  President  in  foreign  policy.  But 
policy  in  being,  that  Is,  live,  going,  active, 
everyday  policy,  is  made  principally  by  our 
17  Republican  Governors.  And  the  r^ord  of 
those  Governors  Is  so  good  that  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  policy  that  we  have  made  suc- 
cessfully in  the  States  warrants  people  en- 
trusting the  Republican  Party  as  a  respon- 
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slble  party  to  be  given  the  franchise  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— that  la,  to  send  more  people  to  Con- 
gress. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  that  the 
Republican  Party  can  reunite  itself — splinter 
groups  and  other  factions — to  put  on  a  strong 
campaign  In  1966? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  I  think,  behind  the 
scenes  much  of  that  is  already  going  on.  The 
odd  thing  is  the  current  Interest  in  the  Re- 
publican so-called  splinter  groups,  and  that's 
because  it's  news.  It's  man  bites  dog.  The 
Democrats  have  had  splinter  parties  since 
1801 — that's  164  years.  I  don't  hear  people 
say  that  the  ADA  is  another  splinter  group 
or  that  the  Democratic  Advisory  Council  of 
recent  years  Is  a  splinter  group.  I  believe  the 
difference  Is  between  in  groups  and  out 
groups.  An  in  group  Is  like  the  Republicans 
for  progress,  let  us  say,  where  they  are  In- 
terested only  in  electing  Republicans.  But 
they're  not  interested  In  electing  all  Repub- 
licans. They  concentrate  on  those  whom 
they  believe  will  keep  the  party  In  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Now  an  out  group  is  like  Barry 
Goldwater's  and  Denlson  Kitchel's  free  so- 
ciety that's  not  Interested  in  electing  Re- 
publicans primarily.  It's  interested  in  elect- 
ing conservatives.  It  Is  pursuing  the  sup- 
port of  people  who  believe  as  they  do.  It's 
a  group— an  out  group — pushing  an  ideology, 
and  planning  to  raise  $2  million,  which  could 
hurt  the  fund-raising  activities  and  fracture 
both  political  parties.  So  the  in  group  is  a 
group  that  worki,  with  Ray  Bliss,  the  national 
chairman,  that  doesn't  bleed  the  party  with 
large  demands  for  funds,  that  socks  to  elect 
Republicans,  but  doesn't  undertake  the  na- 
tional committee's  Job  of  electing  all  Repub- 
licans. 

Question.  Sir,  do  you  think  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  gotten  this  tremendous 
urge  for  conservation  out  of  its  system? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  I  thiuk  the  Republi- 
can Party  by  the  normal  course  of  events,  ia 
a  party  which  Is  more  conservative  than  one 
of  the  splinter  groups  of  the  Democratic 
Party  known  as  the  northern  liberals.  The 
essence  of  conservatism  is  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. It's  meeting  your  bills,  It's  trying  to  hav? 
enough  money  to  keep  going  for  another 
month.  It's  concerned  about  the  national 
debt,  about  Inflation,  and  those  things.  To 
that  extent,  the  Republican  Party  will  always 
have  more  of  a  conservative  coloration  than 
the  northern  Democratic  liberal.  But  the 
Republican  Party's  record  In  moderation  Is 
better  than  the  Democratic  Party  In  civil 
rights,  where  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
Republicans  In  both  House  and  Senate  sup- 
ported civil  rights  than  Democrats.  Inter- 
estingly enough.  It's  better  in  Immigration. 
In  the  recent  House  vote,  only  25  Republicans 
voted  against  the  new  broad  immigration 
bill — 70  Democrats  voted  against.  So  we're 
outnumbered  2  to  1.  but  we  did  3  to  1  better 
than  the  Democrats. 

Question.  What  about  the  futxire  of  the 
Republican  Party?  How  can  they  rebuild 
the  public's  confidence  and  respect? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  this  is  about  the  time 
of  a  visit  President  Elsenhower  is  making  to 
his  birthplace.  Dennlson,  Tox.  In  1948,  he 
was  going  to  Dennlson  before  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  him  for  President.  He 
was  writing  a  speech,  and  his  friends  said  |o 
me,  "Will  you  put  a  line  In  this  speech?" 
And  I  said,  "Put  this  line  !n:  For  the  Re- 
publicans to  win,  they  must  deserve  to  win." 
Well,  that's  the  one  way  In  which  they  can 
come  back.  They've  got  to  deserve  to  win 
by  being  responsible,  by  being  constructive, 
by  being  what  former  Governor  Landon  of 
Kansas  said,  being  practical  progressives.  I 
wish  we  had  time  on  this  program,  I  could 
tell  you  the  tragedy  of  Republicanism  Is  we 
once  choose  a  liberal  named  Landon  to  run 
and  he  only  carried  two  States,  because  he 
made  one  mistake.  He  let  the  conservatives 
write  his  speeches. 


Question.  Sir 

Senator  Scott.  He  still  wouldn't  have  been 
elected,  because  Roosevelt  was  too  popular. 

Question.  Sir,  can  we  see  a  reallnement  In 
political  parties  In  the  future  along  the  lines 
of  conservative  and  liberal  rather  than 
Democratic  and  Republican? 

Senator  Scott.  No;  and  I  don't  think  w© 
should,  any  more  than  we  should  aline  the 
Supreme  Court  that  way.  It  sounds  awfully 
easy.  People  are  always  suggesting  It.  But 
I  wouldn't  make  the  parties  two  monoliths, 
both  as  rigid  as  the  Washington  Monument. 
In  the  first  place.  It  wouldn't  be  3  months, 
if  you  made  the  Democratic  Party  the  liberal 
party  and  the  Republicans  the  conservatives, 
it  wouldn't  be  3  months  before  the  Repub- 
licans were  divided  Into  progressive  conserv- 
atives, natural  conservatives,  home-grown 
conservatives,  conservative  liberals,  conserv- 
ative moderates.  The  Democrats,  In  turn, 
would  divide  as  they  already  have.  They've 
gone  much  farther  with  this  splintering. 
They'd  divide  between  northern  liberals, 
progressive  liberals,  conservative  southern- 
ers, and  we'd  have  the  radicals  and  they'd 
have  the  leftists.  And  I  think  It's  much 
better  if  both  pnrties,  as  Governor  Scranton 
said,  allow  the  far  left  and  the  far  right 
to  wither  on  the  vine,  their  Ideologies  are 
destructive,  and  many  of  them  are  poisonous, 
and  let  the  two  parties  both  pursue  the  gen- 
eral 85-per''cnt  area  of  sanity.  And  then 
let  tiicm  divide,  not  severely  like  some  Cen- 
tral American  countries  do,  where  they  have 
to  settle  the  whole  thing  by  coup  d'etat, 
let  us  divide  only  reasonably  so  that  the 
Amcric.Tn  people  who  are  essentially  mod- 
erate can  always  be  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment won't  shift  180  degrees,  or  as  an  old 
Navy  man,  let  it  shift  10  degrees  right  rud- 
der, 10  degrees  left  rudder,  but  that  keeps 
you  niainly  on  the  course. 

Question.  Senator  Scott,  who  do  you  en- 
vision as  party  leader  In  1968? 

Senator  Scott.  Whoever  gets  the  nomi- 
nation r.t  wherever  the  convention  is  held. 
I  don't  think  the  party  has  a  leader  today — 
a  political  leader.  It  has  a  national  leader 
in  General  Eisenhower.  General  Elsenhow- 
er is  not  a  political  specialist,  as  we  all  know. 
He  is  terribly  Interested,  but  he  does  not 
take  daily  partisan  leadership.  Barry  Gold- 
water  has  the  support  of  far  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Those 
people  who  say  27  million  can't  be  wrong 
ought  to  go  down  to  the  White  House  and 
spy  good  morning  to  President  Goldwater 
for  that  matter.  He's  a  very  fine  and  de- 
lightful man,  but  he  does  not  carry  the 
leaderslilp.  I  think  the  leadership  as  near 
as  we  can  put  it  Is  in  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  which  represents  the 
national  committee,  the  Governors,  and 
the  congressional  House  and  Senate  leader- 
ship. 

Question.  Senator,  on  the  issue  of  policy. 
President  Johnson's  tactics  have  been  crit- 
icized severely  in  some  of  the  ways  that  he 
has  pushed  through  bills.  Is  there  any  basis 
for  this  criticism? 

Senator  Scott.  Yes.  The  President  is  not 
only  one  of  the  strongest  Executives  of  mod- 
ern times,  he  Is  the  strongest  willed  and  the 
strongest  minded.  He  can't  abide  variance 
from  consensus.  And  b3  is  really  enacting 
the  old  Truman  program.  That's  the  say- 
ing around  town.  That  at  last  the  Truman 
program  Is  getting  enacted.  And  because 
they  are  2  to  1  in  the  majority,  and  be- 
cause they  were  led  by  a  driving  man,  who 
wants  everybody  to  love  hlm,  and  who 
wants  to  accomplish  everything  at  once.  I 
don't  know  what  he's  going  to  have  for  next 
year,  because  by  next  year  he'll  want  to 
adopt  the  millenium. 

Question.  Sir,  does  the  Republican  Party 
plan  to  go  Into  the  South  and  actively  aid 
the  newly  enfranchised  Negroes  In  register- 
ing to  vote?  ir 


Senator  Scott.  Tes;  there  are  groups  In  the 
Republican  Party  who  are  committed  to  that 
program  and  are  working  on  It.  The  Repub- 
lican Negro  Council,  among  others.  There 
are  activities  among  Republican  white 
groups;  In  the  city  of  Atlanta,  for  example, 
three  RepubUcan  moderates  were  elected  to 
the  legislature,  and  they  are  leading  this 
move  toward  'equality  for  everyone  in  the 
South. 

Question.  Will  this  move  toward — the  Re- 
publican help  with  this  move  toward  equal- 
ity In  the  South — will  this  help  Republican 
chances  for  the  next  election? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  the  Republicans  are 
in  an  odd  position.  The  more  Negroes  they 
register,  the  more  likely  they  are  that  the 
Negroes  wlU  vote  Democratic.  We've  got  to 
overcome  that  because  we  have  to  show  that, 
through  conviction  and  through  compas- 
sion and  through  fairness  our  record  in- 
dicates that  Negroes  vrill  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  progress  within  the  Republican 
Party  and  to  progress  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  in  places  like 
my  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, where  Negro  candidates  consistently 
run  on  the  RepubUcan  ticket,  we  do  make 
some  progress. 

Question.  Sir,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Francis  Keppel,  has  said  that  the  col- 
leges and  universities  which  do  not  have 
control  over  the  membership  policies  and  in- 
ternal activities  of  such  fraternal  organiza- 
tions as  the  sororities  and  fraternities  on 
campus,  such  universities  may  not  be  receiv- 
ing aid  within  the  next  3  or  4  years.  Can  the 
Federal  Government  really  take  this  position 
in  the  light  of  the  1964  civil  rights  bill? 

Senator  Scott.  I  think  that  the  antidis- 
crimination contemplated  in  that  bill  ought 
to  be  applied  all  the  way  around  the  clock  to 
prevent  Federal  control  over  the  internal  op- 
erations of  universities  and  colleges. 

Question.  In  other  words,  I'm  not  quite 
sure  I  understand  you.  you  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  stay  out  of  this 
and  let  the  fraternities  and  sororities  go  their 
own  way? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  I  think  that  the  fra- 
ternity, sorority,  and  independent  situations 
ought  to  be  left  up  to  the  colleges.  I  belong 
to  a  national  college  fraternity.  I  was  na- 
tional president  of  It  for  4  years.  We  have 
no  discrimination  policy  whatever.  And  this 
was  achieved  the  hard  way.  but  it  was 
achieved.  In  my  Judgment,  that's  the  way  It 
will  be  solved.  The  fraternities  and  sororities 
and  those  who  do  not  want  to  belong — some 
members  of  my  family  choose  not  to  be  mem- 
bers of  fraternities  and  sororities — all  of 
them  should  be  sure  that  they  represent 
groups  that  are  dedicated  to  an  Idealistic 
purpose,  to  making  better  citizens,  to  making 
people  who  can  work  better  together,  people 
who  understand  each  other.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  in  group  association,  whether  you 
call  it  a  fraternity  or  whether  you  call  it 
community  action.  What's  wrong  is  If  the 
group  gets  the  idea  that  It  is  better  than 
some  other  group. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause 
of  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles? 

Senator  Scott.  A  number  of  things.  One 
of  the  oddest  things  was  the  freeway  that 
passed  overhead  and  the  Negroes  down  in 
Watts  looked  up  and  said,  they  won't  notice 
this.  And  this  is  an  odd  thing.  The  feeling 
that  they  were  abandoned.  They  were  not 
noticed.  The  long  hot  summer.  None  of 
these  justified  what  happened.  What  hap- 
pened in  Watts,  I  couldn't  condemn  more 
severely  than  I  do  now,  and  I  think  it  was 
wrong,  it  was  violent.  It  had  no  excuse.  It 
arose  out  of  a  sense  of  injustice,  real  or 
imagined.  It  rose  out  of  neglect.  It  rose  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  State  administration, 
perhaps  of  the  city  administration,  to  do 
everything  to  anticipate.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  existence  of  a  social  wrong  does  not 
la  Itself  create  a  civil  right.    The  civil  right 
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crises  by  law,  and  where  a  social  wrong  exists, 
we  change  the  law,  which  we  must  and 
should,  and  then  the  civil  right  arises.  But  a 
social  wrong  Is  never  cured  by  civil  wrong, 
and  so  those  who  rioted  were  dead  wrong. 

Question.  Senator,  was  Los  Angeles  a 
unique  situation  or  could  similar  riots  break 
out  In  any  major  city? 

Senator  Scott.  They  could  break  out  In  any 
major  city  in  the  country  almost  any  time. 

Question.  Could  we  expect  them  In  Wash- 
ington? 

Senator  Scott.  We  could  expect  them  In 
any  major  city.  Including  Washington. 

Moderator.  I  think  an  obvious  question 
here  is.  Can  they  be  prevented  from  happen- 
ing? 

Senator  Scott.  They  can  only  be  prevented, 
as  I  see  it,  through  wi^e  community  action, 
and  through  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments doing  everything  they  can  to  legiti- 
mately improve  a  sense  of  responsibility,  to 
create  leadership,  and  this  is  where  the 
Negro  community  can  do  a  lot  for  itself. 
The  Negro  \rho  is  a  lawyer,  an  insurance 
man,  a  doctor,  or  a  Judge,  can't  walk  by  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  say,  "Ifs  not 
my  business."  We're  all  involved.  We've 
got  to  answer  to  the  second  chapter  in 
Genesis,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  were  all 
our  brother's  keeper.  And  this  is  the  an- 
swer, I  think.  The  individual  must  meet 
It:  the  Government  must  meet  it.  But  the 
Government  must  not  take  sides  to  weight 
the  balance  against  white  or  Negro. 

Question.  Senator,  in  Philadelphia,  there 
is  the  race  problem  at  Glrard  College.  How 
can  this  be  legally  solved? 

Senator  Scott.  In  my  judgment,  the  Glr- 
ard College  matter  can  be  legally  solved  by 
an  agreement  between  the  trustees  and  the 
legal  arm  of  the  Government — the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Philadelphia  legal  arm — 
to  take  a  new  test  case  Into  court.  In  other 
words,  if  the  trustees  will  go  so  far  as  to 
ask  the  court  for  freedom  to  integrate,  and 
if  that  case  will  be  taken  into  court  through 
the  aid  of  the  State  and  municipal  legal  arms, 
the  court  can  then  make  a  Judgment,  which 
would  be  a  different  set  of  facts  from  the  old 
legal  case,  because  before  the  trustees  did 
not  join  in  the  request.     They  opposed  it. 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  civil  rights 
is  progressing  too  rapidly  for  the  Nation,  and 
recent  siu-veys  proved  this  point.  Most  of 
the  people  feel  that  civil  rights  is  proceeding 
too  rapidly.  Is  this  your  view,  and  the  view 
of  Congress? 

Senator  Scott.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  that  a  hundred  years  is  long  enough 
to  wait  for  the  correction  of  any  civil  wrong. 
What  is  wrong  is  not  that  we  are  moving  too 
fast,  but  that  the  communities  are  perhaps 
not  as  wise  as  they  should  be  in  trying  to 
ward  off  the  worst  of  the  dangers.  The  com- 
pliance in  the  South  is  a  tremendously  sig- 
nificant fact.  Southerners  generally  are  law 
abiding,  and  it  ought  to  be  said  on  this 
program  that  now  that  the  law  is  there,  we 
•nil  have  faster  Integration  In  the  schools, 
and  we  will  get  the  voting  privileges  ex- 
tended. And  when  that  Is  done,  the  right  to 
vote  will  correct  many  other  evils. 

Question.  Sir.  In  view  of  your  stand  on 
civil  rights,  why  are  you  supporting  the 
Dirksen  amendment? 

Senator  Scott.  Because  I  think  it's  the 
greatest  of  all  civil  rights  to  protect  the 
minorities  in  the  States.  And  what  happens 
here  is  that  people  who  seek  to  oppose  any 
constitutional  amendment  are  saying  that 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  run  a  govern- 
ment Is  one  man,  one  vote.  If  that  were  true, 
then  we  should  run  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  one  magnificent  foriun,  and 
we  could  do  it  by  national  television,  or  na- 
tional referendum.  Certainly  one  man,  one 
vote  doesn't  require  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature In  the  States.  You  could  do  It  with  a 
unicameral  body.  What  you  do  forget  are 
the  rights  of  minorities  here.    And  the  so- 


called  knee  Jerk  liberals  ought  to  be  the  first 
ones  to  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  permits  one  house  to  be  chosen  one 
man,  one  vot€.  which  permits  the  other  house 
to  be  chosen  with  such  other  factors  as  the 
people  of  the  State  in  a  referendum  every 
10  years,  at  least,  shall  decide  they  want.  In 
other  words,  the  one  man,  one  vote  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  States.  Let  them  say  how  they 
want  the  other  chamber  to  be  composed. 
How  would  It  be  composed?  Under  the 
amendment,  you  would  have  to  consider  one 
factor  of  population,  but  you  could  also  con- 
sider geography,  economic  considerations, 
natural  resources.  And  I'll  give  you  an  illus- 
tration why  you  need  an  amendment.  Two 
good  Illustrations.  The  first  is  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Under  one  man.  one  vote,  the  city 
of  Honolulu  completely  would  dominate  both 
houses  and  Hawaii,  and  all  the  other  islands 
would  be  left  virtually  without  anything  to 
say — a  complete  denial  of  the  right  of  these 
minority  islands  to  be  heard.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  right  of  the  anthracite  mine 
worker,  bituminous  mine  worker  would  be 
diluted,  because  natural  resources  are  con- 
sidere<l.  In  Michigan,  the  right  of  the  copper 
country,  and  of  the  Finnish-American  mi- 
nority— one  of  the  only  Finish-American 
minorities  in  the  country — would  be  denied 
because  they'd  have  virtually  no  representa- 
tion in  Michigan.  The  second  reason  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  amendment,  and  I 
supported  not  just  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
but  the  Javits  amendment.  I'll  support  any 
amendment  that's  reasonable  that  will  get 
this  to  the  people.  The  second  reason  Is  that 
If  we  don't  do  It,  the  States  are  going  to  call 
a  constitutional  convention.  We  haven't  had 
that  since  the  first  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Once  they're  called,  they  can  destroy 
every  right  which  the  liberals  of  this 
country  say  they  want  to  preserve.  A 
constitutional  convention  needs  only  four 
more  States  according  to  one  computation. 
Seven  more  by  another.  Thirty-four  States 
can  call  it.  Thirty-eight  States  would  ratify 
what  they  did.  They  could  abolish  the  14th 
amendment.  They  could  abolish  the  present 
system  of  income  tax.  They  could  abolish  the 
Supreme  Court.  These  seem  very  stern  state- 
ments, but  remember  the  only  constitu- 
tional convention  we  ever  had  abolished  the 
Articles  of  Confereration  and  wrote  the  new 
Constitution.  A  new  convention  could 
write  another  one. 

Moderator.  Unfortunately  your  time  is 
up.  It  always  happens,  but  its  been  a 
most  Interesting  program,  and  our  pleasure 
to  have  you.  Senator  Scott.  Thank 
you  for  being  our  guest.  And  panel- 
ists, our  thanks  to  you  for  your  very 
fine  questions.  We  hope  you  will  return  to 
the  program.  And  to  our  audience  for  being 
With  us.  This  is  Bob  Johnson  inviting  you 
to  Join  us  again  next  week  for  "Youth  Wants 
To  Know." 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  for 
having  brought  back  to  us  an  agriculture 
appropriation  bill  which  provides  $2  mil- 
lion for  distribution  to  needy  schools  un- 
der section  11  of  the  School  Lunch  Act. 

Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  assist  especially  needy  schools 
that  draw  a  large  part  of  their  attend- 
ance from  areas  of  poor  economic  con- 
ditions. Its  purpose  is  to  enable  such 
schools  to  serve  lunches  without  charge 
or  at  reduced  cost  to  children  unable  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  their  lunch.  Section 
11  was  enacted  in  October  1962  but  thus 


far  Congress  had  not  provided  any  funds 
imder  this  authority. 

The  conference  report  which  we 
adopted  yesterday  specifies  that  this  $2 
million  is  to  be  considered  as  an  experi- 
mental program  for  the  next  year  only 
and  that  it  "should  not  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  regular  permanent  school 
lunch  program." 

Experimental,  yes.  Hopefully  with 
these  funds  we  are  going  to  try  to  find 
ways  of  furnishing  a  mid-day  lunch  to 
the  Nation's  neediest  children. 

Section  11  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
School  Lunch  Act  having  been  added  to 
the  act  by  the  Congress  In  1962.  The 
Congress  went  on  record  as  favoring  a 
stepping  up  of  the  school  lunch  program 
in  the  low-income  areas  of  our  metropoli- 
tan centers  and  p>oorest  rural  areas.  I 
hope  that  this  experiment  will  be  a  suc- 
cessful one  and  that  in  future  yeai-s  this 
section  of  the  act  will  continue  to  be 
funded  along  with  the  others.  I  urge 
all  who  will  have  administrative  direc- 
tion of  this  experiment  to  realize  that 
lives  of  many  children  can  be  strength- 
ened by  proof  in  practice  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  basic  in  our  weapons 
against  poverty  and  ignorance.  And, 
again.  I  thank  Senator  Holland  and  his 
conference  colleagues  for  having  made 
this  possible. 


MRS.  KATHRINE  ROBINSON 
EVERETT 

Mr.  ERVJN.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober 16  edition  of  the  Durham  Sun.  in 
an  article  entitled  "Woman  Attorney 
Has  Combined  Many  Roles  in  Varied 
and  Active  Life,"  briefly  discusses  the 
career  of  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
distinguished  citizens,  Mrs.  JCathrinc 
Robinson  Everett. 

As  one  will  discover  from  reading  the 
article.  Mrs.  Everett  is  a  most  imique  in- 
dividual. She  is  a  great  lady,  possessed 
of  rare  intellect,  charm  and  ability.  She 
has  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  law 
and  public  service  In  North  Carolina. 

Mrs  Everett's  career  is  both  inter- 
esting and  inspirational  and  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  as  an  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing women. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  placed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Woman     Attorney     Had     Combined     Many 

Roles  in  Varied  and  Active  Life 

(By  Carolyn  Satterfleld) 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Everett,  who  has  successfully 
combined  the  roles  of  mother,  housewife, 
lawyer,  and  community  leader,  has  this  ad- 
vice to  offer  any  young  woman  who  might  be 
considering  such  a  future — "You  must  like 
people,  you  must  be  Interested  In  public  af- 
fairs, and  you  must  be  willing  to  work  very 
hard. 

"More  Is  still  expected  of  women  when 
they  are  in  comparable  Jobs  to  men.  though 
the  opportunities  are  Improved,"  states  this 
outstanding  resident  of  Durham. 

Born  Kathrine  Robinson  in  Fayettevllle, 
she  was  Indoctrinated  early  Into  the  jargon 
of  law  by  her  lawyer  father,  who  was  dean  of 
the  Fayettevllle  bar,  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  and  former  mayor  of  Fayettevllle. 
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After  graduating  from  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, University  of  North  Carolina,  In 
Greensboro,  Mrs.  Everett  received  her  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
In  Chapel  Hill.  Two  sessions  of  summer 
school  at  Columbia  University,  one  at  Cornell 
University,  and  1  year  of  study  at  Washing- 
ton College  of  Law  preceded  her  successful 
bar  exam  in  1920. 

The  following  fall,  she  argued  and  won  a 
case  in  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
having  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
woman  to  present  and  win  a  case  before  this 
body.  Mrs.  Everett's  favorite  phases  of  law 
are  tax  and  estate  laws. 

While  attending  a  State  bar  convention  In 
Plnehurst.  she  first  met  R.  O.  Everett,  a 
practicing  attorney  in  Durham  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature.  They  met  again 
v/hlle  attending  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  London,  and  were  married 
in  1926. 

She  and  Mr.  Everett  have  one  son,  Robinson 
Oscar,  who  resides  with  them  at  119  North 
DiUard  Street,  and  practices  law  with  his 
parents  in  their  offices  at  Wachovle  Bank 
Building.  He  also  teaches  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Mrs.  Everett  is  Justifiably  proud  of  the 
fact  that  her  .^on  graduated  fourth  In  a  Law 
cliiss  of  more  than  500  at  Harvard  Low  School, 
where  he  had  won  the  Wendel  Scholarship  as 
the  outstanding  member  of  his  freshman 
class. 

Mrs.  Everett's  contributions  to  the  civic 
and  religious  life  of  Durham  have  been  nu- 
merous and  outstanding.  In  1951  she  was 
elected  to  the  city  council  and  Phe  has  served 
In  this  capacity  since  that  time. 

When  asked  If  her  law  training  had  helped 
her  In  her  duties  as  a  council  member,  she 
stated  that  it  had  assisted  her  In  appraising 
situations,  and  had  helped  her  to  know  what 
things  contributed  to  better  living. 

In  response  to  a  question  of  the  changes 
she  has  noticed  in  Durham  in  her  lengthy  as- 
sociation with  this  community,  she  was  high 
in  her  praise  for  the  continued  progress  of 
Durham.  She  added  that  her  "admiration 
for  the  people  of  the  city  is  great,  for  various 
dlfBcultlea  havp  arisen,  but  the  leaders  and 
the  residents  have  overcome  these  things  and 
have  never  given  up."  She  states  that  this 
attitude  is  reaping  benefits,  and  adds  that  the 
"future  of  the  city  Is  wonderful." 

This  versatile  person  has  traveled  very  ex- 
tensively, having  visited  in  most  of  the 
States  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  She  has  trav- 
eled to  Europe  three  times. 

She  relates  a  fascinating  history  of  her 
family.  Her  ancestors  founded  Bennington, 
Vt.,  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
She  Is  a  direct  descendant  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Robinson,  who  migrated  to  Fayettevllle  from 
Vermont  In  1805.  He  was  a  friend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  named  his  Fayettevllle  home 
Montlcello  in  honor  of  the  famous  Virginian's 
estate.  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  Dr.  Robinson  some 
chestnut  trees  from  his  home,  and  these  trees 
still  thrive  on  the  site  of  the  Robinson  home- 
place,  though  the  home  has  biirned. 

Mrs.  Everett  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Women  of  the  Church.  She  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Colonial  Dames,  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  Daughters  of  the 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  and  a  play 
reading  club.  She  has  served  as  local  and 
State  president  of  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions, Is  a  former  PTA  president  and  waa 
Durham  and  State  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Woman's  Club. 

In  addition,  she  is  a  former  vice  president 
for  North  Carolina  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  a  former  trustee  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege In  Charlotte,  and  former  trustee  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  SchooL 


HAGUE  PROTOCOL  SHOULD  BE 
RATIFIED— INTERNATIONAL  AIR 
CARRIERS  DESERVE  UNDER- 
STANDING.   NOT   UNDERCUTTING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  a  source  of  much  concern  to  me  to 
read  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
decided  to  serve  notice  of  denunciation 
of  the  Warsaw  Convention  on  November 
15,  unless  "by  that  time  a  satisfactory 
Interim  arrangement  for  the  protection 
of  international  air  passengers"  has 
been  worked  out.  This  unilateral  action 
by  the  Department  of  State  is  untimely 
and  ill  advised  and  could  cause  resent- 
ment among  our  foreign  friends.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  clear  effort  of  the  State 
Department  to  pressure  other  govern- 
ments and  foreign,  as  well  as  U.S. -flag, 
carriers  into  a  position  satisfactory  to 
the  Department  of  State.  This  precipi- 
tant action  is  all  the  more  surprising 
since  the  United  States  has  not  yet  rati- 
fied the  Hague  protocol  to  the  Warsaw 
Convention  which  would  double  the  limit 
of  liability  provided  by  Warsaw.  The 
announced  cour.se  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  this  matter  would  first,  place 
Amei'ican  passengers  under  the  author- 
ity of  widely  differing  laws  of  the  various 
countries;  second,  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  President's  proclamation  of  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year;  third,  be 
inconsistent  v/ith  our  announced  sup- 
port of  the  movement  of  world  peace 
throuch  hm;  and  fourth,  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  efforts  of  this  Nation  to 
asoume  leadership  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national aviation. 

We  should  ratify  the  Hague  protocol 
and  5ive  all  pcssible  support  to  efforts  by 
the  carriers  and  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  to  increase  the 
liability  limits  still  higher. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial, 
"Hiatus  in  the  Air,"  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hiatus  in  the  Air 

American  denunciation  of  the  1929  Warsaw 
Convention  may  give  a  temporary  form  of 
satisfaction  to  those  State  Department  offi- 
cials who  feel  vexed  at  the  way  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  dragging  their  feet  on 
international  airline  liability  coverage,  but 
the  best  It  can  do  is  solve  one  problem  at  the 
cost  of  creating  another. 

Currently.  American  international  airlines 
are  governed  by  a  liability  limit  of  $8,300  per 
passenger.  That  is  the  limit  established  by 
the  Warsaw  Convention.  Everyone  knows 
this  Is  not  enough.  Among  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  there  has  been  a  consensus 
on  this  for  many  years.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
fact,  most  signatories  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention agreed  to  double  this  limit  via  the 
so-called  Hague  protocol. 

The  1955  agreement  was  achieved  chiefly 
under  the  prodding  of  U.S.  authorities,  who 
wanted  a  much  higher  limit — probably  on 
the  order  of  $50,000.  Today  Washington's 
goals  are  higher  still;  they  range  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000  but  while  over  30  nations  now 
respect  the  $16,600  liability  limit  established 
by  the  Hague  protocol,  the  United  States 
does  not.  It  does  not  for  the  reason  that 
the  TJS.  Senate  never  got  around  to  ratify- 
ing the  Hague  protocol.  So  while  Insisting 
that  a  liability  limit  of  $16,600  is  entirely 


inadequate,  the  United  States  for  the  most  of 
past  decade  has  been  observing  a  limit  of 
half  that  figure — the  original  limit  of  the 
Warsaw  Convention  in  1929. 

By  denouncing  the  original  treaty  effective 
November  15,  the  United  States  Is  able  to 
free  Itself  of  the  figure  set  in  Warsaw  and 
order  unilaterally  whatever  figure  its  au- 
thorities are  convinced  Is  adequate,  whether 
it  Is  $75,000  per  passenger,  $100,000,  or  some 
other  figure. 

True,  the  door  has  not  been  entirely  shut 
on  the  possibility  of  a  compromise.  Signa- 
tories of  the  Warsaw  convention  and  the 
Hague  protocol  are  now  seeking  at  meetings 
in  Montreal  a  new  and  higher  limit.  Many 
nations,  especially  the  more  advanced  na- 
tions, would  probably  accept  a  significantiy 
higher  figure,  especially  since  it  now  de- 
velops that  only  by  this  means  can  the 
United  States  be  kept  within  the  original 
Warsaw  agreement. 

But  the  poorer  nations  with  established 
airlines  of  their  own  are  balking.  It  is  not 
within  their  traditions  to  accept  the  high 
valuations  that  American-  courts  and  legis- 
latures place  on  life,  on  claims  for  injuries 
in  accident  cases,  on  claims  for  damage  to 
property,  on  claims  of  divorced  women  for 
alimony  and  the  like.  So  there  are  big  dif- 
ferences in  Montreal.  That  the  search  to 
compromise  then  goes  on  apace  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  widespread  desire  for  a  sem- 
blance of  uniformity  in  the  liability  limits 
of  all  international  airlines. 

Because  the  Senate  failed  to  ratify  the 
Hague  protocol  all  these  years  there  is,  of 
course,  no  real  uniformity  today.  If  Wash- 
ington does  go  ahead  and  scrap  the  Warsaw 
convention  there  won't  be  any  in  the  future, 
cither.  The  United  States  Itself  will  jvunp 
from  a  limit  lower  than  that  accepted  by 
most  other  airlines  outside  the  Soviet  sphere 
to  another  much  higher  than  other  nations 
now  accept. 

But  it  will  do  so — as  we  Indicated  earlier — 
at  a  price.  Nothing  that  Congress  can  do 
win  force  on  foreign  international  carriers 
the  liability  limits  considered  proper  by 
Washington.  By  denouncing  the  Warsaw 
convention,  however.  Washington  may  well 
deprive  American  citizens  traveling  on  for- 
eign airlines  the  relatively  little  protection 
they  are  now  accorded. 

The  reason  Is  this:  So  long  as  the  United 
States  remains  a  signatory  its  citizens  travel- 
ing abroad  on  the  airlines  of  other  signa- 
tories are  assured  at  least  of  the  admittedly 
inadequate  protection  provided  by  the  War- 
saw Convention,  even  though  that  is  only 
half  the  protection  to  which  the^  would  be 
entitled  if  the  Senate  had  ratified  The  Hague 
protocol. 

Of  course,  the  recurrent  hassle  over  airline 
liability  does  not  affect  policies  which  an  in- 
dividual passenger  might  take  out  before  a 
trip.  Such  a  policy  is  between  the  passong-T 
and  the  Insurance  company  and  does  not  di- 
rectly Involve  the  airlines. 

When  the  United  States  Is  finally  out  of 
the  1P29  agreement,  whatever  claims  Us 
citizens  may  have  against  foreign  airlines 
will  probably  be  adjudicated  by  forei<"'.i 
courts,  often  according  to  local  standards. 
Only  in  cases  where  the  claimant  can  prove 
"willful  misconduct"  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
rier can  this  limit  be  breached.  This  is  as 
difficult  to  do  in  most  cases  as  it  is.  in  othpr.-^. 
to  get  any  satisfactory  Judgment  from  many 
foreign  courts,  especially  in  countries  where 
living  standards  are  relatively  low. 

So  it  is  one  thing  to  agree,  as  we  surely 
do,  that  the  present  liability  limits  are  too 
low,  and  another  to  applaud  denunciation  of 
the  Warsaw  Convention  at  a  time  when  the 
signatories  are  still  trying  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise. The  State  Department  will  doubt- 
less reason  that  this  is  an  effective  way  of 
putting  heat  on  the  delegates  now  in  Mon- 
treal to  agree  on  a  figure  acceptable  to  the 
United  States.     But  if  the  price  of  this  is 
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to  be  collapse  of  the  whole  system  established 
in  Warsaw  and  improved  at  The  Hague,  we 
feel  it  win  prove  to  be  qiUte  a  high  price 
Indeed. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  TELEVISION  ON 

CHILDREN 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
here  a  penetrating  series  of  articles  en- 
titled "What  Television  Is  Doing  to  Your 
Child."  which  was  recently  published  in 
the  New  York  Journal- American. 

The  quality  and  perceptiveness  of  the 
articles  reflect  the  long  months  of  re- 
search by  the  author,  Joan  Hanauer.  and 
I  would  add  the  publication  of  this  de- 
tailed analysis  on  such  a  highly  con- 
troversial subject  as  the  impact  of  crime 
and  violence  on  young  television  viewers 
is  in  the  grand  tradition  of  American 
journalism. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee, as  my  colleagues  well  know,  has  de- 
voted a  large  part  of  its  investigative 
effort  exploring  the  deplorable  program- 
ing practices  of  the  television  indus- 
ti-y.  We  have  shown  that  industry  lead- 
ers have  repeatedly  and  knowingly  or- 
dered the  injection  of  more  "sex  and 
violence"  into  television  programs  which 
were  aimed  at  capturing  the  young  view- 
ing audience.  Anything  goes  to  win  a 
rating  battle.  That  is  clear  to  all  but  the 
disinterested. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  young  children 
spend  as  much  time  before  a  television 
set  as  they  do  in  school,  and  much  more 
than  they  spend  at  church.  And  in  our 
hearings  we  had  testimony  from  some 
of  our  most  outstanding  scholars  arid 
researchers  which  indicated  that  the  re- 
peated exposure  of  young  minds  to  the 
violent,  sick,  senselessly  brutal  television 
shows  takes  its  toll  on  young  minds. 

Mr.  President,  our  volumes  of  hear- 
ings and  the  extensive  report  on  those 
hearings  clearly  lay  bare  for  all  to  see 
the  faults  of  television  programing.  We 
have  made  it  clear  for  all  to  see  and  it 
shows  that  to  date,  and  for  more  than  10 
years,  the  television  industry's  pleas  for 
self-imposed  regulation  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  a  self-serving  gesture  that 
has  allowed  them  to  continue  to  do  just 
as  they  please  with  their  virtual  mo- 
nopoly on  the  television  channels. 

They  promised  to  spearhead  a  study 
of  the  impact  of  violent  programing  on 
children. 
.    But  nothing  has  come  of  it. 

They  promised  to  tighten  up  their  own 
code  of  good  conduct  for  broadcasters. 
But  nothing  has  come  of  it. 

To  date,  not  one  station  has  had  the 
Seal  of  Good  Television  Practice  lifted  or 
suspended  for  violating  the  code,  though 
in  the  course  of  any  day  most  stations 
violate  it  many  times. 

Indeed,  they  have  asked  for  much,  but 
have  given  little. 

Perhaps  they  have  some  master  plan, 
quietly  developing,  wliich  they  intend  to 
spring  on  us  one  day. 

Perhaps  eventually  they  will  recog- 
nize the  viewers  want  quality,  not  artifi- 
cially injected  violence,  senseless  sex.  and 
sick  plots. 

When  the  bulk  of  this  type  of  program- 
ing is  weighed  against  the  brilliant  re- 
porting of  news  and  public  service  shows, 


the  latter  is  too  light  and  too  little  to 
tip  the  scales  favorably. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  1964,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  developments  in  television  pro- 
graming. 

Monitoring  of  programs  in  the  new 
1965  television  season  convinces  me  that 
the  repeated  promises  of  reform  made 
by  the  television  executives  have  not 
been  kept. 

When  next  the  industry  asks  for  grace 
and  again  pleads  for  self -regulation.  I 
am  afraid  that  plea  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  these  articles  both  interesting 
and  informative.  I  know  the  parents  of 
America  will.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom     the     New     York     (N.Y.)      Journal- 
American,  Oct.  11,  1965) 
Wh.\t  TV  Is  Doing  to  Your  Child — A  New 
Series 
(By  Joan  Hanauer) 

It  happened  In  Colorado,  but  it  could  have 
been  in  New  York  or  any  other  place. 

The  victim  was  a  32-year-old  housewife, 
but  she  could  have  been  anybody.  There 
was  no  logic,  no  sense  to  the  crime. 

She  was  walking  down  the  street  in  broad 
daylight,  bothering  no  one. 

Suddenly  she  was  confronted  by  her  at- 
tacker. He  wanted  her  money  and  de- 
manded she  hand  over  her  pocketbook. 

The  housewife  couldn't  believe  it  was  hap- 
pening to  her;  couldn't  take  her  assailant 
seriously.  He  had  a  gun,  but  she  thought  It 
was  a  toy  instead. 

She  refused  to  comply. 

Her  attacker  shot  her  right  there  on  the 
street,  then  looked  at  her  uncomprehending- 
ly  as  she  fell  to  the  sidewalk,  seriously 
wounded. 

•'My  God."  she  gasped,  "he's  only  a  child." 
And  she  was  right.  Her  attacker  was  barely 
10  years  old. 

Later,  the  boy  explained  to  authorities 
what  had  happened. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  her."  he  said. 

"I  was  doing  it  Uke  they  do  on  TV." 

The  story  related  here  is  documented  in  a 
report  drafted  by  Senator  Dodds  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

In  another  of  these  shocking  cases  un- 
covered by  the  Dodd  committee.  Long  Island 
police  were  hot  on  the  trail  of  thieves  who 
made  a  habit  of  breaking  into  homes  and 
stealing  cash  and  valuables. 

LEARNED    ROBBERY    TECHNIQUE    ON    TV 

The  burglaries  appeared  to  be  professional 
jobs  and  baffled  police  for  awhile. 

Finally,  they  were  able  to  trap  the 
burglars. 

The  leader  was  an  11 -year-old  boy. 

He  said  that  he  and  his  accomplice,  who 
had  stolen  more  than  $1,000  in  cash  and 
loot,  learned  their  criminal  technique  on 
television. 

His  accomplice  was  7  years  old. 

These  and  other  cases  are  responsible  for 
alarming  parents,  educators,  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  psychologists,  and  sociol- 
ogists throughout  the  country. 

The  question  they  want  answered  Is  this: 

"What  is  television  doing  to  our  children?" 

The  Importance  of  the  question  Is  under- 
lined by  these  statistics: 

During  the  average  day  television  reaches 
20.7  million  teenagers,  or  89  percent  of  the 
population  between  12  and  18  years  of  age. 


Approximately  31.6  million  children  watch 
television  daily — 99  percent  of  the  population 
between  4  and  11  years  of  age. 

Studies  have  shown  that  children  begin 
watching  as  early  as  3  years  old. 

Prof.  Wilbur  Schramm,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Communication  Research  at 
Stanford  University,  wrote  In  a  report  on 
"The  Effects  of  Television  on  Children  and 
Adolescents"  for  UNESCO: 

"In  the  United  States,  where  the  most  ex- 
tensive measurements  of  viewing  by  children 
of  different  ages  have  been  made,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  child  of  3  is  already  averaging 
about  45  minutes  a  day  on  television. 

"By  the  time  the  child  is  in  the  first  grade 
(age  5  or  6)  he  is  spending  about  2  hours  a 
day  In  front  of  the  television  set. 

"The  time  spent  watching  TV  slowly  In- 
creases  with  age  and  with  later  bedtimes,  un- 
til a  peak  is  reached  at  the  age  of  12  or  13 
when  the  average  child  is  viewing  about 
3  hours  a  day. 

"During  the  high  school  years  (13  to  16) 
the  viewing  time  decreases  to  about  2  hours 
a  day." 

Professor  Schramm  estimates  that  the 
average  child  spends  between  500  to  l.ooo 
hours  a  year  in  front  of  the  picture  tube. 
This  figures  out  to  6,000  to  12.000  hours  dur- 
ing the  12  school  years. 

"The  larger  of  these  figures."  Professor 
Schramm  adds,  "is  not  far  different  from  the 
amount  of  time  an  average  child  spends  in 
school  during  those  same  years,  taking  into 
account  vacations  and  holidays." 

What  are  children  watching  all  that  time 
and  what  effect  does  it  have  on  them? 

THERE'S    VARIETY    OF   VIOLENCE 

One  thing  they  see  Is  violence — from  the 
gun  duels  of  westerns  to  the  fist  fights  of 
detective  epics,  from  the  booming  guns  of 
war  stories  to  the  real  life  and  Incredible 
violence  of  the  assassination  of  a  President 
and  the  nationally  televised  gunning  down 
of  his  assassin. 

There  are  those  who  watch  the  watchers 
in  fear  and  they  cite  cases — real-life  cases — 
such  as  these: 

Two  brothers,  12  and  10,  terrorized  an 
Oklahoma  town  in  a  shooting  spree  that  left 
one  man  dead  and  two  others  wounded. 
They  told  police  they  were  motivated  by  tele- 
vision and  movie  crime  stories. 

A  mentally  retarded  boy  of  15  kidnaped 
a  6-year-old  girl  and  left  her  tied  up  for  3 
days  with  practically  no  food  or  water.  When 
apprehended  he  said  he  copied  the  idea  from 
a  television  program  he  had  seen. 

A  boy  who  had  beaten  up  a  girl  said  he 
had  fantasies  of  doing  this  for  a  long  time 
but  decided  to  turn  his  nightmarish  day- 
dreams into  reality  after  seeing  a  girl  beaten 
on  the  screen. 

It  was  cases  like  these  that  led  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  warn  against  the 
"dangerous  trend  "  in  movies  and  television — 
a  trend  that  he  said  is  glorying  crime  and 
violence. 

It  was  dealing  with  delinquent  and  dis- 
turbed children  which  led  Dr.  Arthur  R. 
Tlmme  to  warn: 

"My  experience  as  a  child  psychiatrist  over 
a  period  of  years  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  television  crime  programs  have  a  very 
deleterious  effect  on  the  mind  of  growing 
children. 

"DISAGREE    ON    TV    INFLUENCE 

"I  have  seen  their  ideation  so  colored  by 
witnessing  violence,  killing,  shooting,  cheat- 
ing, outwitting,  conniving,  etc.,  that  they 
grow  up  with  a  completely  distorted  sense 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  human  social 
behavior." 

Opinion  Is  by  no  means  imanlmotts.  Dt. 
Bertrand  New,  clinical  director  ol  the  Brook- 
lyn   Psychiatric    Centers,    Inc.,    with    eight 
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clinics  in  Brooklyn  treating  thousands  of 
children  a  year,  said: 

"I  think  the  effect  of  television  on  chil- 
dren's violent  or  aggressive  behavior  has  been 
far  overrated.  In  my  experience  In  dealing 
with  children,  I  could  consider  television,  at 
most,  a  minor  contributory  factor. 

"It  is  possible  that  television  could  teach 
children  some  techniques  of  violence,  aggres- 
sion or  antisocial  behavior,  but  It  does  not 
cause  this  behavior. 

"All  children  have  violent  fantasies  and 
television  might  help  crystalize  them,  but  It 
could  not  make  the  crucial  difference.  In 
everyone  there  is  a  balance  between  desires 
and  conscience. 

"The  child's  moral  values  come  from  his 
parents.  If  his  home  teaches  him  good  moral 
values,  his  conscience  will  quell  his  desires. 
If  his  home  teaches  poor  moral  values,  he 
may  feel  an  Impulse  to  action. 

"If  a  child  has  a  good  solid  family,  tele- 
vision morality  has  no  significance. 

"REVEALS  GIRLS  UNAFFECTED 

"One  has  only  to  watch  a  little  brother 
and  sister  together  to  observe  the  violence 
in  children.  Parents  provide  the  control.  I 
found  from  my  experience  at  Bellevue  that 
when  children  yield  to  Impulses  to  violence 
they  usually  are  much  worse  than  anything 
on  television." 

A  study  performed  in  a  small  Hudson  River 
Valley  community  Indicated  there  is  a  tie- 
in  between  aggressive  children  and  the  view- 
ing of  violent  television  programs.  But  the 
study  did  not  pinpoint  whether  the  violent 
programs  created  aggressiveness  in  children, 
or  whether  the  aggressive  child  turns  toward 
violence  on  the  TV  screen. 

In  the  study,  third  graders  rated  their 
peers  on  aggressiveness.  The  childrens'  par- 
ents were  asked  to  Indicate  their  youngster's 
favorite  TV  programs,  and  the  amount  of 
time  spent  televiewing. 

Prof.  Leonard  D.  Eron  then  with  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  Foundation  but  now  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  concluded : 

"There  Is  a  strong  positive  relationship  be- 
tween the  violence  rating  of  favorite  pro- 
grams •  •  •  and  aggression  of  boys  as  rated 
by  their  peers  in  the  classroom.  There  is 
also  a  significant- negative  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  time  spent  In  viewing 
TV  as  reported  by  mothers  and  aggression  of 
boys.  •  •  •  There  were  no  significant  re- 
lationships when  TV  habits  of  girls  were  re- 
ported." 

SOCIAL  DANGER  PROVED  IN  TEST 

Psychologists  have  gone  beyond  theorizing 
the  effects  of  viewed  violence  by  conducting 
laboratory  tests. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Leonard  Berkowitz,  a 
psychologist  who  conducted  tests  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  with  the  support  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  did. 

Individuals  were  intentionally  angered  or 
frustrated,  exposed  to  a  violent  film  clip  then 
given  a  chance  to  vent  their  aggression.  They 
did  so. 

The  film  clip  did  not  produce  a  cathartic 
release  for  their  hostility.  Those  who  were 
frustrated  but  did  not  see  the  film  clip  were 
less  likely  to  react  aggressively. 

Dr.  Berkowitz  commented: 

"In  the  absence  of  any  strong  Inhibitions 
against  aggression,  people  who  have  recently 
been  angered  end  have  then  seen  filmed  ag- 
gression will  be  more  likely  to  act  aggressively 
than  people  who  have  not  had  those  experi- 
ences." 

Dr.  Berkowitz  said  such  medla-stlmtilated 
aggressiveness  would  be  short  lived,  but  that 
children  were  more  likely  to  be  affected  than 
adults.     He  warned : 

"As  I  see  It.  the  major  social  danger  in- 
herent In  filmed  violence  has  to  do  with  the 
temporary  affects  produced  in  a  fairly  short 
period  Immediately  following  the  film. 

"For  that  period,  at  least,  a  person,  wheth- 
er an  adult  or  a  child,  who  had  Just  seen 


filmed  violence,  might  conclude  that  he  was 
warranted  In  attacking  those  people  in  his 
own  life  who  had  recently  frustrated  him. 

"Further,  the  film  might  activate  his  ag- 
gressive habits  so  that  for  the  period  of  which 
I  speak  he  would  be  primed  to  act  aggres- 
sively. Should  he  then  encounter  people 
with  appropriate  stimulus  qualities,  people 
he  dislikes  or  connects  psychologically  with 
the  film,  his  predisposition  could  lead  to 
open  aggression." 

One  of  the  most  impressive  series  of  ex- 
periments were  conducted  by  Dr.  Albert  Ban- 
dura,  a  Stanford  University  psychologist, 
who  used  96  children,  mostly  all  4  year  olds, 
to  test  the  extent  to  which  children  will  copy 
aggressive   patterns  of   behavior. 

The  children  were  divided  into  four 
groups,  one  of  which  was  a  control  group  for 
whom  the  vital  element  of  aggressive  beha- 
vior was  eliminated. 

AGGRESSIVENESS  IS  MEASURED 

In  the  first  group  each  child,  one  by  one, 
was  brought  into  a  room  and  settled  in  one 
corner  with  play  materials.  In  another  cor- 
ner was  an  adult  with  a  set  of  tinker  toys,  a 
mallet,  and  a  large  Inflated  Bobo  clown  doll. 

Once  the  child  was  acclimated  to  his  sur- 
roundings, the  adult  began  to  violently  at- 
tack the  doll  In  a  manner  typical  of  a  child, 
such  as  hitting  It  over  the  head  with  a  mal- 
let. The  adult  also  encouraged  violence 
upon  the  doll,  saying.  "Kick  him."  "Hit  him 
down."  "Sock  him  In  the  nose."  and  "Throw 
him  In  the  air." 

The  second  group  saw  the  same  aggression, 
but  on  film  instead  of  acted  out  by  a  live 
adult. 

The  third  group  saw  a  film.  also,  but  pro- 
jected through  a  mock  TV  set  and  with  the 
adult  dressed  as  a  cartoon  cat. 

The  fourth  group  saw  no  adult  violence 
but  Just  sat  In  the  room  and  played  with 
toys. 

The  next  stage  was  for  each  child,  again 
individually,  to  be  led  to  another  room. 

On  the  way,  the  children.  Including  those 
In  the  central  group  which  had  seen  no  vio- 
lence, were  mildly  annoyed. 

The  children  now  sat  In  observation  rooms 
where  they  found  such  aggressive  toys  as 
Bobo  dolls  and  mallets,  and  nonaggressive 
toys,  including  a  tea  set,  plastic  farm  ani- 
mals, crayons,  and  coloring  paper. 

The  children  In  the  first  three  groups — 
those  that  had  witnessed  violence — ^proceeded 
to  exhibit  twice  as  much  aggressiveness  as 
the  children  unexposed  to  violence  in  the 
central  group. 

Dr.  Bandura  summed  up: 

"Most  of  the  children  from  the  first  three 
groups  sat  on  the  Bobo  doll  and  punched 
its  nose,  beat  it  on  the  head  with  a  mallet, 
tossed  it  into  the  air  and  kicked  it  around 
the  room. 

"And  they  used  the  familiar  hostile  re- 
marks, 'Hit  him  down.'  'Kick  him,'  and  so 
forth.  This  kind  of  conduct  was  rare  among 
the  children  In  the  central  groups." 

Dr.  Bandura  Included  among  the  con- 
clusions the  children's  experience  with  adult 
aggression  tended  to  reduce  their  own  Inhibi- 
tions against  such  behavior  and  helped  form 
the  child's  own  aggressive  behavior.  He 
added : 

"A  person  displaying  violence  on  film  Is  as 
influential  as  one  displaying  It  in  real  life. 
The  children  were  not  too  Inclined  to  give 
precise  Imitations  of  the  cartoon  character, 
but  many  of  them  behaved  like  carbon  copies 
of  both  real  life  and  film  models." 

He  stressed  that  his  conclusions  should 
not  be  overwel!?hted  because  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  child  learning  and  do- 
ing. 

A  child  seldom  has  access  to  the  weap- 
ons that  would  allow  him  to  do  what  he 
has  learned.  Parents  also  are  quick  to  sup- 
press any  learning  that  conflicts  with  what 


they  consider  desirable  conduct.  Dr.  Ban- 
dura said: 

"No  one  should  forget  that  television  is 
but  one  of  several  important  Influences  on 
children's  attitudes  and  social  behavior,  and 
other  factors  undoubtedly  heighten  or  eur- 
press  Its  effects." 

But  his  main  object  lesson  was: 

"A  child  who  watches  violence  on  a  screen 
Is  not  necessarily  going  to  attack  the  first 
person  he  sees  •  •  •  but  If  provoked  on 
some  future  occasion,  he  may  •  •  •  copy 
aggressive  patterns  of  behavior  •  •  •  learned 
from    a    pictorial    medium    like    television." 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal-Ameri- 
can. Oct.  12.  1965) 

What    TV    Is    Doing    to    Youe    Child — The 
Parent's  Role 

(The  second  of  a  penetrating  series  by  Joan 
Hanauer) 

The  4-year-old  girl  was  told  that  her  grand- 
father had  died. 

"Who  shot  him?"  was  the  child's  reaction. 

The  little  story  was  a  favorite  of  Newton 
Mlnow's  when  he  was  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commissioner  and  campaigning  to  cul- 
tivate  television's   "vast  wasteland." 

It  is  typical  of  the  fears  of  many  that  tele- 
vision gives  to  children  a  distorted  view  of 
life. 

This  is  stressed  in  one  of  the  classic  studies 
In  the  field  of  television's  impact  on  the 
young  mind.  "Television  and  the  Child,"  a 
soclo-psychologlcal  survey  undertaken  for 
England's  Nuffield  Foundation,  by  Hilde  T. 
Hlnunelwelt,  A.  N.  Oppenhelm,  and  Pamela 
Vlnce. 

The  Himmelwelt  study  Is  quoted  through- 
out the  world  as  the  outstanding  authori- 
tative survey  in  the  field. 

Here  Is  the  way  in  which  "Television  and 
the  Child"  describes  television  from  the 
child's  view: 

"The  world  of  television  drama  tends  to 
be  that  of  upper  middle  class  urban  society. 
The  occupations  of  people  of  this  social  level 
are  depicted  as  worthwhile,  while  manual 
work  Is  presented  as  uninteresting. 

"Television  plays  teach  that  self-confidence 
and  toughness  are  needed  to  achieve  suc- 
cess— goodness  of  character  is  not  enough; 
that  life  is  difficult,  especially  for  women: 
that  marriages  are  frequently  unhappy,  and 
pareut-chlld  relationships  often  strained. 

"Events  rarely  turn  out  satisfactorily  and 
virtue  seldom  brings  happiness  in  its  train. 
Violence  is  %p  inevitable  part  of  life,  and 
good  people  often  resort  to  it. 

"For  the  adult  observer  a  hackneyed  view 
of  life  emerges,  similar  in  many  ways  to  that 
offered  in  films  or  in  the  theater;  for  the 
child  television  may  afford  a  glimpse  of  adult 
life  which  he  would  otherwise  gain  less  often 
and  only  at  a  later  time." 

TREND  DANGEROUS.  FBI  HEAD  WARNS 

Actually  two  areas  are  involved — one  is  the 
distorted  sense  of  values  concerning  violence, 
sex,  crime,  and  other  sensational  aspects  of 
life,  and  the  other  is  the  distortion  of  day- 
to-day  commonplaces,  such  as  the  impor- 
tance of  wealth  and  certain  types  of  pos- 
sessions, the  concept  of  self  in  relation  to 
society  and  family. 

It  Is  the  problem  of  values  applied  to  crime 
and  violence  which  has  alarmed  not  only 
professors,  who  may  be  accused  of  living  in 
ivory  towers,  but  also  such  a  hard-headed, 
down-to-earth  person  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, who  said: 

"As  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  feel  dutybound  to  speak 
out  against  a  dangerous  trend  which  is  mani- 
festing Itself  In  the  field  of  film  and  televi- 
sion entertainment. 

"In  the  face  of  the  Nation's  terrifying  Ju- 
venile crime  wave,  we  are  threatened  with  a 
flood  of  movies  and  television  presentations 
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u-hich  flaunt  indecency  and  applaud  law- 
lessness. 

"Not  since  the  days  when  thousands  filed 
past  the  bier  of  the  infamous  John  Dillinger 
and  made  his  home  a  virtual  shrine  have  we 
witnessed  such  a  brazen  affront  to  oiw  na- 
tional conscience." 

Another  warning  comes  from  Dr.  Raymond 
Sobel,  head  of  the  Division  of  Child  Psychia- 
try, School  of  Medicine,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, who  says  that  "the  television  crime  pro- 
gram gives  children  an  erroneous  view  of 
life."     He  recounted : 

'In  one  evening  recently  I  watched  several 
programs  in  which  prostitutes  were  really 
noble  creatures,  gamblers  were  e.KtolIed.  and 
their  gambling  considered  to  be  a  high  cali- 
ber of  occupation,  and  finally  shooting  in 
cold  blood  was  passed  over  In  an  extremely 
light-hearted  fashion. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this  promotes  ade- 
quate conscience  or  appraisal  of  reality." 

DIFFEREXT  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD 

Weighing  the  exact  effect  of  any  specific 
program  or  televised  incident  on  children  in 
general  is  impossible.  Children  and  adults 
look  at  the  world  differently.  This  is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  following  examples. 

During  an  interview  conducted  with  a  pro- 
fessional man  on  how  television  affects  his 
three  boys,  he  told  of  visiting  the  circus  sev- 
eral yeairs  ago  with  a  sou. 

A  bloody  fight  ensued  in  one  of  the  rings 
between  two  animals,  and  the  father  related: 

'It  appalled  and  sickened  me,  and  I  was 
frightened  about  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
my  son.  We  lived  in  Brooklyn  at  the  time, 
and  when  we  got  on  the  subway  for  the  ride 
home,  I  could  see  he  was  upset. 

"I  was  amazed  to  discover  that  it  wasn't 
the  animals  fighting  or  the  blood  or  anything 
that  related  to  the  incident  that  disturbed 
him,  however.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
happened  to  the  head  of  the  headless  man 
on  stilts. 

"I  explained  that  his  head  was  hidden  un- 
der his  overcoat,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  trip 
home,  while  other  subway  riders  stared.  I  had 
to  keep  putting  my  coat  over  my  head  to 
show  how  the  trick  was  done." 

STR.*NGE  REACTION  TO  AWFUL  DEED 

The  story  produced  a  knowing  smile  from 
Dr.  Bertrand  New.  clinical  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Psychiatric  Centers,  who  termed  it 
"almost  a  classic  case"  and  added: 

"A  boy  of  4  or  5,  particularly,  is  sometimes 
worried  at  the  thought  of  physical  injury. 
If  he  sees  a  vivid  thing,  either' in  life  or  on 
television,  it  can  make  him  terribly  anxious. 
Of  course,  the  parents  in  the  proper  family 
situation  can  allay  that — and  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  will  be  vivid  to  him. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous  cases 
along  this  line  was  related  by  Anna  Freud, 
the  daughter  of  Sigmund  Preud. 

"It  concerned  a  child  who  was  in  treat- 
ment after  seeing  her  mother  killed  by  her 
father  in  front  of  her  very  eyes. 

"In  treatment  an  attempt  was  made  to 
find  out  just  what  aspect  of  this  awful  thing 
most  upset  the  child.  Was  it  the  death  of 
her  mother?    The  violence  of  her  father? 

"Finally  the  answer  was  discovered.  Ap- 
parently the  mother,  aware  that  the  child 
was  in  the  room,  tried  to  spare  her  by  yelling 
at  her  to  get  out. 

"This  was  the  thing — the  little  girls  most 
traumatic  residual  of  seeing  her  father  kill 
her  mother  before  her  eyes  was  the  fact  that 
her  mother  yelled  at  her  to  get  out. 

"One  never  knows  how  they  will  react." 

The  Himmelweit  study  in  England  does 
give  some  clues,  however.  The  study  is  con- 
sidered important  because  it  could  never 
again  be  duplicated.  It  was  performed  in  the 
mid-1950's  at  a  time  when  Britain  still  had  a 
considerable  number  of  households  without 
television,  where  in  some  communities  there 
was  only  one  station,  the  BBC.  and  in  others 


the  Government-owned  BBC  had  been  joined 
by  a  commercial  channel. 

There  is  no  area  of  our  society  today,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  television 
has  not  made  too  large  an  invasion  to  leave 
sizable  numbers  of  children  untouched  by 
it. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  52.600,000 
television  households  in  the  United  States 
today— 9  out  of  every  10.  That  makes  the 
vital  control  group — the  group  not  touched 
by  the  TV  antenna — impossible  to  obtain. 

And  according  to  the  Himmelweit  study: 

"All  in  all.  the  values  of  television  can 
make  an  impact  if  they  are  consistently  pre- 
sented in  dramatic  form,  and  if  they  touch 
on  ideas  or  values  for  which  the  child  is  emo- 
tionally ready." 

An  area  of  concern  here  is  less  with  the 
violence  of  boys  as  with  the  emotional  tur- 
bulence of  girls  when  they  reach  a  troubled 
and  troublesome  age. 

"Adolescent  girl  viewers,"  the  s\irvey  said, 
"proved  more  concerned  than  their  controls 
(nonviewers)  about  growing  up  and  marry- 
ing—possibly a  reaction  to  the  difHculties  of 
adult  life  of  which  television  made  them 
aware  at  an  age  when  they  are  much  in  need 
of  reassurance." 

In  what  areas  of  television  could  this  hap- 
pen? 

One  answer  is  the  daytime  soap  operas, 
which  today  are  very  different  from  their  rel- 
atively innocent  radio  ancestors.  They 
abound  in  adultery,  alcoholism.  Illicit  rela- 
tionships, unwed  mothers  (usually  teenage) 
and  divorce. 

Of  the  six  CBS  daytime  serials,  for  ex- 
ample, five  have  had  unwed  girls  "in  trou- 
ble" and  the  sixth  had  a  girl  who  came 
close. 

In  the  evening  there  is  a  new  develop- 
ment—a nighttime,  thrice-a-week  spin-off 
of  a  daytime  soap  opera;  in  which  one  of 
the  characters  of  the  daytime  program  had 
been  turned  into  the  leading  lady  of  the 
nighttime  show. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  scandal-scented 
"Peyton  Place,"  also  on  3  nights  a  week  and 
In  essence  a  soap  opera. 

Tlie  Himmelweit  study  indicates  that  tele- 
vision's message  has  more  impact  on  ado- 
lescent girls  than  on  any  other  group. 

Because  of  the  difHculties  in  making  gen- 
eralizations about  children's  reactions,  it  is 
impossible  to  pinpoint  at  what  age  watching 
adult  programs  beelns  to  affect  a  child's 
thinking. 

But  it  Is  possible  to  know  when  they  begin 
taking  an  interest  in  adult  programs. 

Prof.  Wilbur  Schramm  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity estimates  that  this  viewing  of  adult 
programs  begins  in  the  early  elementary 
years. 

And  he  added: 

"In  the  United  St.-itps.  It  has  been  noted 
that  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  children's 
viewing  was  of  programs  in  which  adults 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  audience." 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal-Amer- 
ican. Oct.  13.  1965] 
V/HAT    TV   Is   Doing   to   Your   Child — The 
Abuses 

(The  third  of  a  penetrating  series  by  Joan 
Hanauer) 

Is  your  child  a  television  addict? 

Does  he  suffer  from  the  "tired  child  syn- 
drome"? Has  your  television  set  become  an 
electronic  babysitter;  a  mechanical  mother 
substitute? 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes, 
then  you  are  abusing  instead  of  using  tele- 
vision in  the  upbringing  of  your  child. 

While  experts  and  parents  alike  have 
shown  great  concern  over  violence  and  crime 
as  portrayed  on  television,  less  attention  has 
been  placed  by  parents  on  the  amoxint  of 
time  children  watch  TV  and  the  effect  this 
has  on  them. 


At  the  University  of  Chicago,  Robert  D. 
Hess  and  Harriet  Goldman  interviewed  99 
mothers  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
who  had  both  children  between  ages  5  and 
10  living  in  the  home  and  television  sets. 

The  mothers  were  surveyed  to  discover 
what  image  they  had  of  television  and  its 
Influences  on  children;  the  extent  to  which 
they  supervised  TV  watching  as  to  content 
and  hours  watched;  and  the  sources  of  social 
norms  on  these  two  topics. 

The  importance  of  parents'  attitudes  and 
actions  toward  television  was  underlined  in 
the  study's  introduction: 

"In  urban  America  there  are  three  major 
sources  of  external  stimulation  to  the  devel- 
oping mental  faculties  of  the  preadolesce'it 
child — the  family,  the  school,  and  the  tele- 
vision set. 

"Evidence  available  from  an  Increasing 
number  of  studies  shows  that  children  below 
the  age  of  12  spend  roughly  22  hours  per 
week,  on  the  average,  facing  the  small  screen. 
"It  is  evident  that  over  the  course  of  a 
calendar  year  children  spend  more  time 
viewing  television  programs  than  they  spend 
in  school. 

"It  seems  likely  that  no  other  single 
activity,  except  sleep,  is  allocated  so  much 
time  per  year  as  this  instrument  of  mass 
media  commands." 

The  survey  indicated  that.  In  about  half 
the  families,  the  child  was  at  liberty  to  tiun 
on  the  television  set  at  will.  The  siirvey 
added: 

"For  mothers  of  small  children,  baby- 
sitting is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions served  by  television." 

In  the  area  of  mothers'  attitudes  toward 
television,  the  survey  concluded  that  the 
mothers  believed  the  "responsible,  good  par- 
ent" supervises  both  content  and  the  amount 
of  time  spent  viewing. 

Another  attitude  of  interest  was  the 
mothers'  feeling  that  supervision  of  content 
meant  helping  the  child  "avoid  programs 
showing  physical  violence" — a  negative  atti- 
tude which  ignores  responsibility  toward 
pointing  the  child  in  the  direction  of  pos- 
sibly beneficial  programs. 

The  mothers'  responses  on  TV  control  were 
particularly  interesting  when  pitted  against 
the  survey's  conclusions  on  what  actually 
happened  in  the  home. 

'1.  In  the  majority  of  the  families,  the 
young  child  watches  almost  as  much  as  he 
wishes  and  for  the  most  part,  views  programs 
of  his  own  choice. 

"2.  In  the  majority  of  the  families,  mothers 
make  little  effort  to  supervise  either  program 
selection  by  the  child  or  the  total  amount 
he  watches. 

"3.  In  most  families,  the  father  has  little 
voice  in  determining  the  television  behavior 
of  his  child." 

An  informal  survey  of  New  York  area  fam- 
ilies by  the  Journal-American  brought  out 
one  reason  for  the  discrepancy  between  what 
parents  think  of  TV  control  and  what  they 
do  about  it. 
Mother  after  mother  said  that  her  child 

did  not  watch  television  excessively,  but 
when  asked  to  estimate  total  number  of 
viewing  hours  was  shocked  at  the  high  rate. 

When  this  newspaper  asked  the  Independ- 
ent Bronx  Consultation  Center,  a  low-cost 
psychiatric  clinic  at  941  Burke  Avenue,  its 
view,  the  staff  prepared  this  answer, 
after  terming  the  22  hours  a  week  "exces- 
sive": 

"The  easy  accessibility  of  TV  causes  con- 
cern about  the  effect  on  children  of  the 
violence,  overstimulation,  and  sheer  stupidity 
of  so  many  programs.  In  addition  many 
experts  deplore  the  passivity  and  lack  of 
imagination  required  In  yoimg  viewers. 

"Both  radio  and  reading  offer  stimulation 
to  only  one  sense,  so  that  active  participation 
of  the  audience  is  promoted.  The  lack  of 
activity  required  by  TV  caused  Philip  Wylle 
to  call  It  a  'mechanical  beast.' ".    Anyone 
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who  has  seen  children  or  adults  hypnotized 
before  the  set  must  agree  that  this  figure  of 
speech  is  appropriate. 

"It  has  often  been  recommended  that  TV 
viewing  be  rationed  and  controlled.  Surely 
this  Is  a  reasonable  attitude.  Many  pleasures 
that  gratify  us  In  moderation  are  harmful 
in  excess.  In  addition  it  seems  appropriate 
to  encourage  children  to  exerclre  some  selec- 
tivity in  the  type  of  program  watched. 

"But  limiting  TV  viewing  is  uot  the  whole 
story.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  Individual 
needs. 

"Some  young  people  seem,  able  to  watch 
an  enormous  number  of  programs  and  still 
lead  active  social  lives  and  do  their  home- 
work. Such  children  may  be  deriving  benefit 
from  this  form  of  relaxation.  There  are  other 
children,  however,  for  whom  TV  seems  to 
represent  their  only  gratification." 

How,  then,  is  a  parent  to  decide? 

To  Dr.  Bertrand  New,  clinical  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Psychiatric  Centers,  the  answer 
revolves  around  the  use  to  which  television 
is  put  in  the  home. 

"It  Is  the  role  that  television  plays  that  is 
Important,"  Dr.  New  said. 

"The  maximum  damage  that  television 
may  do  to  children  is  not  encountered  in  the 
fantasies  It  may  breed  but  in  the  way  It  Is 
used  In  the  houGchold. 

"If  television  becomes  a  substitute  baby- 
sitter; if  parents  ars  with  their  children  less 
because  of  television;  if  parents  use  televl- 
£lon  to  escape  from  their  children — then  it  Is 
definitely  not  a  constructive  thing. 

"The  fault  lies  not  with  the  television 
industry  in  these  cases,  but  with  the  parents. 

"Television  is  so  convenient.  Parents  know 
If  they  put  on  the  TV,  the  children  will  be 
quiet,  they  won't  throw  things.  Too  often 
young  adolescents  are  left  home  with  TV 
as  a  babysitter  when  their  parents  want  to 
go  out  in  the  evening. 

"But  anything  that  separates  the  parent 
from  the  child,  that  Interferes  with  their 
relationship,  is  bad  for  the  child.  And  ex- 
cessive misuse  of  television  can  do  that." 

Dr.  New  said  that  children  receive  their 
basis  for  morality  from  their  parents — both 
what  their  parents  tell  them  and  what  they 
observe.  If  the  parents  aren't  around,  tele- 
vision or  even  more  likely  their  peers  could 
fill  the  vacuum. 

Another  areu  over  which  Dr.  New  expressed 
concern  was  that  television  could,  to  use  a 
contradictory  phrase,   stimulate  passivity. 

"Television  is  watched  excessively  If  it  In- 
terferes with  the  doing  of  other  things,  if 
it  Is  used  as  a  simple  substitute  for  action. 
People  from  middle-class  families  tend  to 
fight  this,  but  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
do  so  in  poorer  families,  where  alternatives 
are  too  expensive  or  troublesome. 

"Television  tends  to  develop  a  passive  at- 
titude in  children — very  often  they  show  the 
most  regression  while  watching,  things  such 
as  thiunbsucklng  in  a  child  who  has  out- 
grown it. 

"While  I  may  deplore  the  quality  of  so 
much  of  television,  which  seems  based  on 
the  lowest  common  denominator,  that  is 
not  where  the  danger  lies.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  anything  intrinsically  wrong  with 
TV,  but  we  haven't  learned  to  live  with  it 
yet." 

This  Is  certainly  true  of  the  children  found 
by  two  Air  Force  pediatricians  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  what  they  called  the  "tired  child 
syndrome." 

Capts.  Richard  M.  Narkewicz  and  Stanley 
N.  Graven  studied  30  children — 26  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  nine — who  were  brought 
to  them  by  parents  concerned  over  the  chil- 
dren's "nervousness,  chronic  fatigue,  ab- 
dominal pains,  and  sleep  and  appetite  dis- 
turbances." 

The  doctors  discovered  that  the  children 
watched  television  from  3  to  6  hours  daily, 
and  averaged  6  to  10  hours  per  day  during 
weekends — higher  than  the  TV-watching 
habits  of  children  without  these  symptoms. 


"The  viewing  time,"  the  doctors  said, 
"seemed  to  increase  with  progression  of  fa- 
tigue and  sleep  disturbances  because  the 
majority  of  the  children  became  too  tired  to 
do  anytilng  else." 

Captain  Narkewicz  said  that  he  felt  he  and 
his  colleague  had  come  up  "with  fairly  good 
evidence  on  paper  that  excessive  viewing  of 
television  contributed  to  anxiety  in  chil- 
dren." 

He  pointed  out  that  young  children  find  It 
difficult  to  distinguish  reality  from  television 
and  added: 

"And  so  the  events  which  produce  anxiety 
are  observed  on  the  screen. 

'•The  cycle  is  vicious.  The  anxiety  pro- 
duced by  the  television  viewing  inhibits 
sleep.  Thus,  the  child  is  too  tired  to  play. 
So  he  watches  mord  television,  and*  it  con- 
tinues." 

A  simple  test  of  whether  or  not  your  child 
Is  overly  dependent  on  television  was  sug- 
gested by  the  father  of  an  almost  14-year- 
old: 

"I  don't  entirely  approve  of  the  fact  that 
sometimes  my  youngster  watches  television 
for  an  hour  and  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time. 

"But  I  don't  worry  because  if  he  is  watch- 
ing and  I  ask  if  he  wants  me  to  read  to  him, 
he's  delighted  and  the  TV  is  forgotten. 
When  he  seems  to  prefer  television  to  his 
mother  and  me,  I'll  worry  In  earnest." 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Journal  Ameri- 
can, Oct.  14,  1965] 
What    TV   Is   Doing   to   Your   Child— The 
Benefits 

(By  Joan  Hanauer) 

Astronauts  blasting  off  into  orbit. 

Tlie  inauguration  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Panel  discussion  programs,  documentaries, 
white  papers. 

These  are  among  the  benefits  that  come 
readily  to  mind  when  one  attempts  to  con- 
jure up  the  ways  in  which  television  benefits 
our  children. 

Missing  from  the  list  are  great  drama,  great 
mu."^ic,  poetry  readings,  and  other  cultural 
might-have-been  benefits  that  too  rarely 
grace  the  small  screen. 

And  what  benefits  can  there  be  in  a  new 
TV  season  that  ranges  from  the  teenage  inan- 
ity of  "Gldget"  to  the  slick  escapism  of  "I 
Spy?"  That  during  prime  time  schedules 
only  two  network  public  affairs  programs  a 
week  for  a  not  very  grand  total  of  an  hour 
and  a  half? 

The  surprising  answer  Is  that  for  a  child 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  even  from 
television  at  its  least  Inspiring. 

Dr.  Bertrand  New,  clinical  director  of  the 
Brooklyn   Psychiatric   Centers.   comment«d: 

"While  television  could  be  much  better 
utilized  than  It  Is  today,  television  can  be 
very  broadening  even  as  it  is  now. 

"Children  learn  about  the  world  and  about 
things  outside  their  personal  existence  from 
television  at  prereading  ages,  when  other- 
wise in  other  times  they  would  have  had  to 
wait  until  they  had  reading  skills. 

"This  is  particularly  true  of  poorer  chil- 
dren— and  in  New  York  that  has  become  al- 
most synonymous  with  minority  group  chil- 
dren. 

"From  television,  these  children  learn 
about  the  whole  world  that  surrounds  their 

constricted  one.  They  learn  not  only  about 
the  world  and  the  culture  outside  of  their 
block  or  small  neighborhood,  but  what  world 
capitals  look  like,  about  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, about  so  many  things. 

"Television  also  Is  a  big  help  when  children 
start  to  read  because  It  teaches  them  to  know 
what  more  words,  things  look  like.  The 
translation  of  visual  pictures  Into  Imagined 
picture — as  we  all  do  when  we  read — can  be 
confusing  to  a  child  and  television  helps." 

The  same  point  was  brought  out  by  a  pair 
of  librarians.     They  are  Margaret  C.  Scog- 


gln,  coordinator  of  young  adult  services  at 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gusta Baker,  in  charge  of  children's  services. 

Both  deplored  certain  aspects  of  televi- 
sion— the  concentration  on  violence,  brutal- 
ity, and  sex.  the  mutilation  of  some  books  in 
their  dramatization  (they  said  movies  were 
guilty  of  this,  too),  the  overcoyness  and 
talking  down  of  some  children's  comedy  and 
the  programing  by  ratings  instead  of  quality 
which  produced  too  much  similarity  of 
shows. 

But  both  had  high  praise  for  other  aspects 
of  the  medium. 

They  pointed  out  that  a  child's  world  be- 
comes broader  via  television.  A  child  who 
sees  even  a  badly  done  "when  knighthood  was 
In  flower"  epic  learns  what  armor  looks  like, 
what  a  lance  is,  what  life  was  like  in  a  medie- 
val castle. 

A  child  who  sees  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  en 
tele^-lslon   discovers   what   a   tumbril   is   and 
what  it  looks  like — ^when  he  reads  the  book, 
ho  will  draw  more  from  it. 

They  summed  up  by  saying  that  television 
is  here  to  stay  and  children  can  learn  from  it. 

The  two  librarians  dispelled  one  worry 
about  television  that  has  worried  parents — 
that  it  will  make  the  book  as  obsolete  as 
papyrus,  to  be  hauled  out  and  read  only  on 
ritual  occasions. 

Miss  Scoggin  said  that  worry  started  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  really  nationwide  tele- 
vision, when  reading  dropped  off. 

In  that  year,  1949-50.  circulation  of  books 
from  the  children's  rooms  of  the  library's 
branches  was  2.810.255.  The  following  year 
it  was  2.696,096,  a  drop  of  161,402. 

But  that  was  a  1-year  phenomenon  and 
circulation  has  been  on  the  increase  every 
year  since. 

Miss  Scoggin  pointed  to  some  startling 
statistics. 

A  spot  check  of  the  library's  79  branches 
showed  that  in  1964  teenagers  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  18  were  responsible  for  16.5 
percent  of  the  adult  circulation  figures — a 
percentage  niuch  greater  than  their  share 
of  the  population. 

And  in  25  of  those  branches  the  teenager 
represented  45  percent  of  the  adult  circu- 
lation. 

Tlae  effects  in  the  long  run  of  television 
on  reading  also  showed  that  duller  chlldrea 
who  watched  television  read  more  than  did 
children  of  the  same  capacity  in  the  non- 
viewing  group. 

Another  aspect  of  television  viewing  may 
come  as  a  big  surprise. 

A  physician  who  discussed  his  children's 
viewing  habits  with  the  Journal-.^pierlcan 
said  that  under  ordinary  conditions  he  and 
his  wife  observed  certain  cautions  about 
what  their  children  might  watch. 

But  for  a  4-day  period  beginning  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963.  all  thought  of  the  children 
were  drowned  in  the  tears  that  followed 
John  P.  Kennedy's  assassination. 

For  4  days  the  doctor  and  his  wife  watched 
hour  after  hour  of  the  dreadful  period  fol- 
lowing the  President's  death.  That  period 
included,  of  course,  the  gunning  down  of 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  by  Jack  Ruby,  the  only 
nationally  televised  mvirder  in  history. 

"My  wife  and  I  were  glued  to  the  set,"  he 
said.  "My  children  saw  Oswald  killed  right 
before  their  eyes.  What  effect  did  the  whole 
4  days  have  on  them? 

"It  registered,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  have 
any  effect.  You  worry  about  violence  In 
television  stories,  but  what  about  violence 
in  life?" 

Dr.  New  discussed  the  story,  a  conamon 
one  across  the  country  as  parents  under- 
standably watched  television  with  little 
thought  to  their  children  at  a  time  of  tragedy 
to  their  President,  their  country,  their  world. 

"Oddly  enough,  it  probably  was  good  for 
children,"  Dr.  New  said.  "This  was  brought 
up  at  Albert  Einstein  College  and  the  con- 
sensus was  that  It  was  a  healthy  thing. 
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"Children  follow  their  parents,  and  if  their 
parents  grieved,  the  children  probably  did 
also  In  sympathy.  Of  course,  if  the  parents 
panicked,  the  children  would  also,  and  this 
might  not  be  good. 

•But  on  the  plus  side  were  two  things. 
One  is  the  fact  that  death  is  at  best  a  dif- 
ncuit  concept  for  children,  and  it  is  one  that 
ni.iny  parents  are  embarrassed  or  afraid  to 
discuss  with  their  children. 

"Here  was  death  presented  on  television 
and  it  w.is  sad — but  it  also  had  a  kind  of 
beauty  to  it,  something  that  children  well 
might  not  get  from  their  parents. 

■"Since  there  was  no  panic  on  television 
during  the  4  days,  no  such  sense  reached  out 
at  them  from  the  screen. 

•  But  more  Important,  it  taught  them 
something.  When  children  worry  about 
c'.-.Mh.  it  often  involves  the  terrifying  con- 
cept that  mommy  and  daddy  could  die. 

•Here  the  President  of  the  United  States 
d:ed  and  the  country  and  life  went  on. 

•To  a  child,  that  also  would  indicate  that 
ii"  the  dread  thing  were  to  happen  and  daddy 
died,  life  would  still  go  on." 

Television  has  come  a  long  way,  techno- 
logically speaking,  since  1948  when  it  had 
captured  a  million  homes  and  was  composed 
of  9  inches  of  glass  screen,  bolted  to  a 
niahogr.ny  box. 

Where  it  goes  from  today's  streamlined, 
27-inch  screen,  in  color,  in  "the  nontechno- 
logical  sense  is  a  question  everybody  is  ask- 
ing— and  the  answer  is  up  to  everybody. 


[From   the   New  York    m.Y.^    Journal- 
American.  Oct.  15,  1965] 
Wh.'.t  TV"  Does  to  Yotia  Child — ■A>f  Arjswra 
(By  Joan  H?.nauer) 

A  Congressman  was  flooded  with  com- 
plaints from  a  constituent  v.'ho  said  her 
youngster  was  watching  wh.it  .=he  considered 
h.irmful  programs. 

'•Mad.\m."  was  the  lawmaker's  answer,  "did 
yen  ever  think  of  turning  the  darn  thing 
off?- 

In  the  long  run,  that's  the  answer  to  the 
troubling  problem  of  possible  harm  to  your 
child  through  viewing  television. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  regulatory  powers  over  the  broadcasting 
industry.  The  industry  itself  and  the  spon- 
sors together  control  what  is  aired,  but  it  is 
the  public  that  has  the  absolute  power — the 
power  to  turn  the  dial  to  another  channel  or 
to  "off." 

Advice  from  experts  vary.  At  one  extreme 
Is  Erich  Fromm.  psychiatrist,  social  philos- 
opher, and  author,  who  said: 

"I  find  the  violence  we  see  in  the  movies 
or  on  television  just  disgxisting.  No  por- 
nographic film  could  possibly  be  as  harmful 
as  the  films  that  portray  violence  and  sadism 
and  that  our  children  look  at  5,  6  hours  a 
day." 

He  went  on  to  tell  an  interviewer  for  a  na- 
tional magazine: 

"Now  if  I  had  children,  I  would  not  permit 
them  to  look  at  most  of  what  television 
offers.  I  might  not  even  have  a  television 
set. 

"I  would  corLsider  it  like  a  vice,  like  eating 
pounds  of  candy,  which  I  wouldn't  permit, 
either. 

"I  would,  however,  try  to  give  the  children 
enough  stimulation  so  they  wouldn't  have 
any  urge  to  look  at  that  fool  thing." 

Less  extreme  is  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  whose 
books  on  baby  care  have  been  the  bibles  for 
mothers. 

"For  a  child  who  is  reasonably  secure." 
Dr.  Spock  advises,  "and  whose  parents  use 
good  sense  about  what  he  sees  and  what  he 
shouldn't  see,  there  is  no  reason  to  refrain 
from  watching  television. 

"An  apprehensive  child,  on  the  other  hand, 
doesn't  always  have  sense  enough  to  refrain 
from  watching  what  will  prove  frightening 
to  him.    In  this  case,  a  parent  should  keep 


a    much    closer    watch    on    what   the    child 
sees  and  how  much." 

He  also  said  he  would  "encourage  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  fare 
offered  In  broadcasting  movies  and  comics, 
to  stick  by  their  guns,  not  let  themselves 
be  bullied  by  their  children  or  by  neighbor- 
hood opinion." 

This  leaves  the  decisionmaking  up  to  the 
individual  parent,  but  there  are  some  guide- 
lines that  can  be  followed. 

Dr.  Spock  points  to  one  of  them — very 
young  children  cannot  differentiate  easily 
between  fact  and  fiction,  so  the  younger  the 
child,  the  more  carefully  his  TV  fare  must 
be  screened. 

This  means  that  parents  must  watch  pro- 
grams themselves,  since  some  titles  can  be 
misleading. 

For  example,  the  National  Association  for 
Better  Radio  and  Television,  known  as 
NAFBRAT.  discovered  in  a  survey  that  one 
episode  of  '•Roy  Rogers"  contained  ••three  at- 
tempted murders,  two  jailbreaks,  one  abduc- 
tion, lots  of  shooting,  lots  of  fighting,  the 
sheriff  was  tricked  twice  and  locked  in  a  cell. 
Police  were  ineffective  and  stupid." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  brought  out 
in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  hearings  that  in  6 
years  of  weekly  -Wyatt  Earp'  shows,  the 
hero  of  this  "adulf  western  killed  only  one 
man,  and  that  was  an  accident. 

•Television  and  the  Child."  a  study  made 
in  EnglaiKl  for  the  Nuffield  Foundation,  gives 
some  guides  which  parents  may  find  helpful 
in  regulating  their  children's  viewing.  Un- 
der the  heading  'Reactions  of  Fear  and  An.xi- 
cty,"  the  report  states: 

•■Westerns  tended  to  frighten  only  the 
very  ycung  or  the  insecure;  it  is  likely  that 
the  majority  of  children  can  enjoy  them 
without  fear  by  the  time  they  are  about  7. 

"On  the  other  hand,  detective,  miu-der  and 
crime  thrillers  were  often  mentioned  as 
frightening  by  adolescents  as  well  as  by  the 
10  to  11  year  olds. 

"Where  children  mentioned  incidents  that 
had  frightened  them,  they  often  spoke  of 
nightmares  and  of  difficulty  In  falling  asleep. 
It  is  in  such  effects  as  these  that  the  disturb- 
ance caused  by  frightening  jwograms  can 
best  be  seen. 

"Children  tended  to  be  more  readily  fright- 
ened when  viewing  in  the  dark,  and  when 
watching  programs  in  the  evening  without 
an  adult  present.  Television  insofar  as  it  is 
more  of  a  family  activity  than  radio  listen- 
ing Is  likely  to  arouse  less  fear,  but  televi- 
sion's visual  impact  in  darkened  rooms  could 
well  make  up  for  this." 

The  Independent  Bronx  Consultation  Cen- 
ter warns  parents  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
remove  youngsters  from  the  set.  The  center 
advises : 

"They  must  be  offered  attractive  substi- 
ttites  in  the  form  of  conversation,  games, 
and  activities  In  which  the  parents  partici- 
pate. Children  need  hobbles,  playmates, 
and  development  of  their  own  potential  tal- 
ents as  well  as  family  experience." 

In  Washington,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Com.mlsslon  Is  attempting  to  lift  the 
quality  of  television  programing  by  de- 
manding that  the  networks  relinquish  to  the 
sponsors  half  the  programing  responsibil- 
ity during  prime  time  evening  hoiu^s.  Net- 
worlts  produced,  or  had  a  hand  in  producing 
93  percent  of  their  prime  time  programs  last 
year. 

The  networks  are  fighting  the  FCC,  and  no 
resolution  is  expected  until  spring. 

One  cynic  suggested  that  the  broadcasters 
are  more  daring  on  both  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum than  advertisers  or  their  agencies.  He 
said  broadcasters  probably  will  provide  the 
high  spots  of  worthwhile  doctimentaries  and 
dramatizations  and  the  low  points  of  pander- 
ing to  a  taste  for  violence  and  sex. 

The  advertisers,  he  said,  will  lean  toward 
the  safe  middleground,  producing  a  more 


bland  product  designed  to  appeal  to  the  wid- 
est possible  audience  while  offending  no  one. 
One  of  the  frontline  fighters  in  the  tele- 
vision battle  Is  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  whose  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
evaluated  the  impact  of  programs  featuring 
crime  and  violence  on  young  people. 

Senator  Dcoo  believes  that  overly-aggres- 
sive children  can  have  such  attitudes  rein- 
forced by  televised  violence. 

His  committee  has  brought  forth  five  b.-isic 
recommendations,  and  Chairman  Dodd  said 
that  when  its  study  Is  complete  It  also  m.iy 
propose  legislation.  The  recommendations 
are: 

Networks  should  work  together  to  develop 
prime  time  programing  each  week  specifically 
designed  for  youngsters. 

The  FCC  and  TV  industry  should  come  to 
e.arly  agreement  on  revising  the  FCC's  licens- 
ing application  so  that  realistic  standards 
in  the  public  Interests  are  laid  out. 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
should  revise  its  code — with  teeth  in  it. 
There  should  be  effective  sanctions  applied 
by  the  TV  industry  itself  against  code 
violators.  The  code's  seal  of  approval  hrs 
never  been  revoked  from  a  broadcaster  for 
programing  infractions,  no  matter  how  many 
existed. 

A  system  of  communication  and  com- 
plaint should  be  developed  to  enable  the 
community  to  express  Its  views  on  local 
programing — for  good  or  bad— and  make  its 
views  felt  by  the  broadcaster. 

A  coordinated  large-scale  program  should 
be  launched  to  develop  more  information  as 
to  the  impact  of  television  on  juvemie  be- 
havior. 

The  individual  also  can  be  active  In  po- 
licing  television   programing. 

You  can  write  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  expressing  your  interest  and  your 
views. 

You  can  write  broadcasters.  If  you  do, 
don't  Just  indicate  what  you  don't  like. 
Also  be  generous  with  praise  for  th*e  pro- 
grams you  want  to  support.  Despite  tlic 
vastness  of  the  networks,  they  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  individual  expressions  of  ptiblic 
opinion. 

You  can  make  use  of  television  at  Its 
best  to  benefit  your  youngster  by  being 
watchful  for  programs  that  would  be  edu- 
cational or  culturally  broadening,  and  en- 
couraging viewing  of  these. 

You  can  stir  up  Interest  In  yotir  comnui- 
nlty  In  what's  happening  lii  television;  en- 
courage your  neighbors  to  write  letters: 
organize  TV  study  groups  to  determine  what 
Is  being  shown  and  how  It  affects  the  chil- 
dren   in    the    community. 

The  networks  put  on  the  air  what  they 
think  you  want  to  watch— if  you  feel  they 
are  failmg  at  this.  It's  up  to  you  to  educate 
them. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  RALPH  E. 
VANDERVORT,  JR. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  making  this  brief  comment 
about  the  retirement  of  Col.  Ralph  E. 
Vandervort,  Jr.,  on  October  31. 

Colonel  Vandervort  has  served  his 
country  with  honor  and  distinction  the 
past  24  years.  I  know  of  no  liaison  rep- 
resentative that  I  have  enjoyed  knowing 
and  working  with  more.  His  work  has 
been  outstanding  and  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  of  us. 

Colonel  Vandervort  is  a  1941  graduate 
of  Oregon  State  College.  He  participated 
in  both  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  His  military  record  i.'; 
most  commendable.     He  was  awarded 


the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Gold  Star  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  in  1945. 

He  has  also  distinguished  himself  as 
a  professor  of  military  science  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  at  Loyola  College 
in  Baltimore. 

In  recognition  of  his  accomplishments 
as  an  Army  liaison  officer,  he  was  as- 
signed the  duties  of  liaison  officer  between 
the  Senate  and  the  OfRce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

But  Colonel  Vandervort  has  been  more 
than  a  public  servant,  he  has  been  a 
good  friend  and  that  friendship  has  been 
something  special  to  all  of  us. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  could  say 
about  Bud  Vandervort,  but  a  good  deal 
of  it  has  already  been  said  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  He  has  done  his 
job  and  done  It  well,  and  we  are 
deeply  indebted. 

While  we  regret  his  loss,  we  know  he 
has  earned  his  retirement  and  wish  Col- 
onel Vandervort  and  his  family  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  rewarding  future. 


THE  SPACE  AGE 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
James  G.  Allen,  a  distinguished  member 
of  thje  University  of  Colorado  faculty, 
recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
American  Astronautical  Society  on  the 
"Impact  of  Space  Exploration  on  So- 
ciety." This  is  a  relatively  new  field 
of  research  which  is  most  worthy  of 
detailed  consideration  and  thoughtful 
analysis.  Certainly  the  space  and  un- 
derwater fields  of  industry  and  research 
will  be  the  most  rapidly  growing  sources 
of  endeavor  for  the  future  decades. 
Very  little  thought  has  previously  been 
given  to  the  total  impact  of  the  space 
age  on  our  society  and,  as  a  consequence, 
this  paper  and  its  proposals  are  unique 
and  deserving  of  attention. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HlSTOHICAL    AND    PHrLOSOPHICAL    BACKGROUND 

OF  THE   Space  Ace 
(By  James  G.  Allen,  University  of  Colorado) 

The  social  Implications  of  space  explora- 
tion and  of  the  space  age,  therefore,  not 
only  meet  but  demand  the  most  detailed 
consideration  and  study. 

The  space  revolution  of  tlie  mid-20th  cen- 
tury must  be  regarded  as  the  most  significant 
of  all  those  great  revolutions  of  history 
which  have  affected  the  fate  of  man.  By 
definition,  a  revolution  does  produce  a  series 
of  pyramiding  effects,  one  building  up  on 
another.  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  these 
effects  focus  upon,  and  culminate  in  truly 
significant  changes  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic relationships  which  shape  one  society. 

Tremendous  changes  were  wrought  by 
those  previous  great  historical  forces:  the 
territorial  revolution  of  the  15th  century; 
the  scientific  revolutions  of  the  13th  and 
18th  centuries;  the  revolution  in  religion  in 
the  16th  century;  and  the  commercial,  so- 
cial, and  industrial  revolutions  of  the  18th 
century. 

The  vital  transfomiatlons  induced  by 
each  of  these,  in  its  own  course  and  at  its 
own  time,  have  long  been  studied  in  the 
several  disciplines  of  knowledge,  especially 
in  relation  to  the   physical  realm   of   the 
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earth's  surface  and  also  as  they  affected 
the  attitudes  of  Individuals  and  of  govern- 
ment. Important  as  were  all  these  revolu- 
tionary epochs  of  the  historical  past,  there 
was,  when  viewed  from  modern  concepts, 
one  great  limiting  factor.  This  factor  was 
that  none  of  them  was  of  Immediate  effect 
on  the  entire  population  of  the  whole  world. 

The  space  revolution  of  the  mid-twen- 
tieth century  thus  Is  unique,  as  its  course 
and  direction  wUl  affect  every  Individual  on 
each  of  the  five  continents.  Moreover,  Its 
effects  will  lie  in  an  entirely  new  dimension — 
beyond  the  physical  realm  of  man's  earthly 
existence  and  Into  the  boundless  areas  of 
space  itself.  The  space  revolution  of  our  day 
has  resulted  from  the  theories,  hypotheses 
and  observations  of  the  scientists  as  their 
conclusions  were  tested  and  applied  by  the 
engineers  and  technicians. 

Historically,  this  has  always  been  the  pro- 
cedure. Ever  since  the  late  18th  century, 
an  age  of  science  and  technology  has  con- 
tinuously been  evident.  Technological  de- 
velopments, resulting  from  discoveries  of 
myriad  kinds,  have  affected  society  and  even 
influenced  the  decisions  of  government. 
When  viewed  by  modern  standards,  these 
technological  developments  came  rather 
slowly.  Society  was  able  to  assess  their  value 
and  to  absorb  their  application  with,  again 
in  present  day  contexts,  relatively  little  dis- 
location. 

For  example,  more  than  50  years  elapsed 
after  John  Kay  developed  the  flying  shuttle 
In  1733  until  the  automated,  steam- 
powered  loom  was  Invented  by  Edmund  Cart- 
vsTlght  In  1785.  John  Kay's  invention 
doubled  the  amount  of  cloth  a  man  could 
weave  In  one  day.  This  early  type  of  auto- 
mation did  away  with  the  weaver's  assistant, 
hitherto  needed  to  throw  the  shuttle  by  hand. 
Moreover,  the  balance  between  weaving  and 
spinning  was  upset.  James  Hargreave's 
spinning  Jenny  of  1767  could  produce  more 
yarn  than  the  existing  looms  could  use.  An 
equillbrlvun  was  restored  by  the  power  loom 
of  1785. 

Possibly,  the  most  startling  aspects  of  the 
space  revolution  has  been  the  amazing  rate 
of  progress  of  its  technological  developments. 
Tlie  frontiers  of  knowledge  of  physical  cos- 
mology have  been  pushed  outward  so  rapid- 
ly that  we  approach  a  great  Intellectual  revo- 
lution. The  Moon  has  been  photographed 
from  a  short  distance,  and  last  month  the 
planet  Mars.  Man  has  walked  in  space. 
These  tremendous  achievements  of  modern 
technology  have  occurred  this  year,  crowded 
together  in  a  few  months.  Quite  truly,  the 
imaginative  processes  of  science  fiction  have 
been  surpassed  by  the  feats  of  scientific 
reality.  Indeed  the  modern  scientists  could 
be  regarded  as  the  genii  of  Arabian  lore  rath- 
er than,  the  geniuses  of  the  present. 

All  these  things,  and  so  many  more,  have 
taken  place  In  a  very  short  time,  so  brief  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  grasp  were  it  not 
for  the  amount  of  Information  made  avail- 
able by  the  agencies  which  direct  our  national 
space  program. 

Let  me  give  a  direct  example  of  this  brief 
time  and  of  this  great  advance  of  knowledge. 
In  1946  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  ffiis  subject  then  was 
atomic  power  and  all  the  possibilities  this 
new  source  of  energy  presented,  for  it  was 
the  great  topic  of  that  day.  On  July  12, 
this  year,  he  again  addressed  an  audience  at 
Colorado.  His  tiilk  this  time  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  the  development  and  importance 
of  the  Ranger  VII  mission  to  the  moon  and 
Mariner  IV  to  Mars.  When  Lee  and  I  dis- 
cussed his  previous  subject  and  all  the  mar- 
vels that  had  come  into  being  since  1946,  he 
said,  "Yes  indeed,  and  none  of  us  really  had 
any  idea  of  all  this  at  that  time."  And  it  is 
all  much  shorter  than  the  few  years  since 
1946  for  the  satellite  program  was  not  offi- 
cially announced  until  1Q55  and  NASA  Itself 
was  not  founded  until  1958.    And,  even  more 


astonishingly  in  this  time  sequence,  only  15 
years  ago,  on  July  24,  1950,  the  first  rocket 
fired  from  a  little  sandy  spit  area  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida,  then  known  locally  as  Cape 
Canaveral,  was  a  leftover  German  V-2.  It 
went  upwards  Into  space  for  a  distance  of  50 
miles. 

I  mav  add  that  Lee  was  most  optimistic 
about  the  success  of  the  Mariner  mission, 
although  he  spoke  2  days  before  the  space- 
craft had  completed  its  228-day,  325-million- 
mlle  journey  through  space  to  its  appointed 
rendezvous  with  Mars.  His  optimism  has  now 
been  fully  justified,  possibly  indicating  an 
inside  exchange  of  information  between  JPL 
and  Cal-Tech. 

Now  I  want  to  examine,  even  though  quite 
briefly,  certain  historical,  and  phUosophlcal 
situations  which  form  a  background  to  the 
space  age. 

May  I  first  establish  a  few  basic  concepts 
and  principles?  It  is  well  known,  but  not  so  ^ 
well  understood,  that  science  as  an  intel- 
lectual activity  differs  markedly  from  other 
imaginative  efforts  of  man.  Science  seeks 
an  exact  knowledge  of  reality.  The  scien- 
tific objective,  therefore,  is  focused  upon 
observable  facts  of  nature.  Conclusions  and  ^ 
deductions  from  such  facts  are  the  contribu- 
tions of  science. 

The  social  scientist  and  the  hvunanist  must 
establish  his  procedtire  of  asstunptions.  His 
objectives  and  conclxislons  relate  to  the  im- 
predictable  actions  of  lndivld\ial  man,  or 
groups  of  men,  which  we  call  society. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  close  relationship  among 
all  the  various  disciplines  of  knowledge.  To 
a  great  degree  all  are  founded  on  two  funda- 
mental procedures:  historical  relationships 
and  the  importance  of  the  theoretical. 

First,  historical  relationships,  or  the  his- 
torical perspective.  This  approach  Is  par- 
ticularly indicated  in  the  development  of 
knowledge  of  the  physical  realm  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Discovery,  exploration,  ob- 
servation resulted  in  the  vast  body  of  knowl- 
edge we  have  today.  Not  content  with 
knowledge  of  observable  fact,  man  began 
almost  from  the  very  first  to  speculate  on 
what  lay  beyond  the  earth's  surface:  the 
heavens,  the  universe,  space  itself.  As  Lu- 
cretius, Roman  poet  and  philosopher  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,  wrote:  "Our  age  cannot 
look  back  to  earlier  things  except  where  rea- 
soning reveals  their  traces." 

This  history  of  space  became,  and  Is  today, 
a  proper  subject  of  study.  The  historical 
aspects  of  the  space  age  are  quite  definite 
and  most  revealing.  There  is  an  almost  ex- 
act parallel  between  the  expansion  of  Europe 
during  the  great  age  of  discovery  in  the  15th 
century  and  the  exploration  and  espansion 
into  space  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  15th  century,  western  Europe  was 
emerging  from  the  somewhat  limiting,  in- 
hibiting factors  of  the  medieval  period.  To 
medieval  man,  most  of  the  world  appeared  as 
a  God-made  mystery  to  be  regarded  with  fear 
and  concern.  Tlie  earth  was  flat;  somewhere 
over  the  ocean  was  the  end.  Fear  of  the 
ocean  of  darkness,  the  ocean  of  boiling  water, 
the  great  winds  and  storms  which  no  ship 
could  survive,  dominated  and  inhibited  even 
those  who  dreamed  and  speculated  on  what 
lay  beyond. 

The  rise  of  humanism,  the  beginnings  of  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  the  development  of  more 
precise  instruments  of  navigation  made  pos- 
sible a  more  positive,  aggressive  and  a<iven- 
turous  attitude.  The  world  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  reality  to  be  explored  rather 
than  as  a  mystery  to  be  feared. 

It  is  not  fantastic  to  compare  those  few 
early  navigators  who  crossed  the  oceans  in 
flimsy  and  Insecure  wooden  boats  some  500 
years  ago,  to  those  astronauts  of  today  who 
have  made  the  first  manned  flights  in  space 
capsules  into  the  realm  of  the  sky.  Cer- 
tainly, as  those  of  the  15th  century  con- 
quered inliibiting  factors  of  their  day,  we 
can,  and  Indeed  have,  overcome  technical 
barriers  of  space. 
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The  second  fundamental  approach  Is  the 
Importance  of  the  theoretical.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  theory,  of  the  h3?pothesl8,  pre- 
ceded many  of  the  great  basic  facts  of  sci- 
ence. This  was  the  approach  of  Kepler  In 
reaclilng  In  1604  his  basic  law  of  the  ellip- 
tical nature  of  planetary  orbits,  for  which 
he  tested  and  discarded  some  70  hypotheses. 
Kepler's  particular  ability  appeared  to  lie  in 
advancing  such  hypotheses  for  he  said,  "I 
have  much  stores  of  fantasy."  Even  New- 
ton's great  laws  of  motion,  so  fundamental 
in  our  modern  space  program,  were  deduc- 
tions from  the  theoretical  speculations  of 
those  who  had  worked  before,  and  especially 
Galileo.  As  Newton  himself  phrased  it,  "If 
I  have  seen  farther  than  others,  it  Is  because 
I  have  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  giants." 

I  hesitate  to  pursue  this  subject,  of  the 
v.ilue  of  the  theoretical  approach  in  scien- 
tific procedure,  much  farther  for  fear  I  may 
tread  fields  beyond  my  ken,  especially  before 
an  audience  of  distinguished  scientists. 
However,  I  must  present  a  theory  of  my  own 
and  in  reference  to  an  area  of  study  in  which 
I   profess    a   certain   degree   of   competence. 

My  theory  is  that  in  the  realm  of  the  so- 
cial sciences,  as  In  he  more  exact  sciences, 
there  is  great  value  in  the  theoretical  ap- 
proach. 

I  have  noted  earlier  that  the  social  scien- 
tist or  the  philosopher  must  establish  his 
procedure  on  the  basis  of  an  assumption. 
May  I  note  only  a  few  brief  examples.  Vol- 
taire (1694-1778)  In  the  opening  line  of 
"Candlde"  (1759)  says,  "Man  was  born  free 
but  everywhere  he  Is  In  chains."  Do  we 
know  this  is  a  fact?  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588- 
1679),  writing  earlier  (1651)  In  the  "Levia- 
than," maintains  the  exact  opposite:  that 
compulsion  Is  a  natural  factor  of  man.  John 
Locke  (1632-1704)  In  his  "Treatise  of  Civil 
Government"  (1690)  proclaims  the  legisla- 
tive body  to  be  the  supreme  power  In  the 
state.  We  have  accepted  the  Lockian  inter- 
pretation and  have  established  our  entire 
system  of  government  and  society  on  this 
principle. 

I  can  indicate  some  practical  values  of  the 
theoretical  procedure  toward  the  problem 
of  government  and  society,  or  actual  legisla- 
tion resulting  from  this  approach. 

The  revolutionary  aspect  of  technology  is 
quite  well  known.  Its  effects  are  clearly 
evident  In  England  during  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries.  The  historic  Industrial 
Revolution  transformed,  relatively  rapidly 
for  that  day,  predominantly  rural  country 
Into  an  expanding  urbanized  nation.  Social, 
economic,  and  political  results  were  exten- 
sive and  many  problems  arose.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not  deal  with  these  because 
it  had  no  experience  with  such  problems. 
The  rise  of  factories,  crowding  people  to- 
gether In  confined  areas;  the  development  of 
new  industrial  centers  and  towns,  with  large 
populations  and  no  representatives  In  Par- 
liament; problems  of  health;  of  safety  and 
worlclng  conditions  In  factories;  and  even 
problems  of  government  itself.  All  these 
combined  to  bring  England  to  the  verge 
of  revolution. 

These  problems,  vast  as  they  were  to  the 
men  of  that  day  and  overwhelming  as  they 
appeared  to  the  Government,  were  solved  by 
the  rise  of  the  great  English  reformers. 
Nowhere  In  the  pages  of  history  did  so  many 
individuals  consider  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  society  within  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  Adam  Smith  outlined  the  basis  of  a 
new  economic  system,  the  classical  as  op- 
posed to  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  mer- 
cantilism. Classic  economic  concepts  en- 
diu-ed  for  some  150  years,  until  the  modern 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  J.  M.  Keynes.  Be- 
cause Keynes'  economic  principles  have  been 
so  widely  absorbed  by  contemporary  govern- 
ment, I  must  add  his  own  interpretation.  In 
a  letter  to'^G.  B.  Shaw  in  1935,  he  said,  "I 
believe  myself  to  be  writing  a  book  on  eco- 
nomic theory  which  will  largely  revolution- 


ize •   •   •  the  way  the  world  thinks  about 
economic  problems." 

And  Jeremy  Bentham  surveyed  the  new 
challenges  of  an  Industrialized  society  on 
such  a  broad  scale  that  significant  legal  and 
factory  reforms  were  enacted.  He  also  Im- 
parted a  slogan  and  a  basic  philosophy  to 
the  entire  period  of  reform.  And  there  were 
many  more  who  contributed  by  their  theo- 
retical consideration  of  these  problems  to 
the  practical  solution  by  legislation. 

It  is,  obviously,  not  desirable  to  survey 
these  procedures  much  further  nor  present 
additional  examples.  However,  I  must  note 
that  nowhere  is  the  contributions  of  the 
English  reformers  more  completely  Indicated 
than  in  their  consideration  of  and  agitation 
for  the  political  re<'orm  of  the  Parliament. 
They  all  combined  to  demand  such  a  reform. 
In  the  early  19th  century  the  English  Parlia- 
ment was  a  medieval  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment. Voting  qualifications  for  its 
boroxigh  representation  had  not  been 
changed  for  400  years;  some  267  landlords 
controlled  by  direct  nomination  490  seats 
In  a  house  of  658  members.  Parliament  was 
so  modified  that  the  power  in  the  state  was 
swept  from  the  hands  of  an  18th  century 
landed  gentry  into  those  of  the  electorate. 
The  day  of  the  conmion  man  appeared. 

And  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  English 
reformers  and  of  their  theoretical  approach. 
It  was  the  impact  of  philosophic  thought  and 
the  changes  so  induced  through  legislation. 

I  trust  tliat  this  brief  presentation  will  in- 
dicate the  significance  of  tliese  two  funda- 
mental procedures:  the  role  of  historical  re- 
latlonsnips  and  the  practical  values  of  the 
theoretical  approach. 

And  now,  may  I  make  a  few  specific  ob- 
servations on  the  Impact  of  the  space  age 
on  the  broad  field  of  government  and  society. 
And  this  is  the  principal  theme  of  session 
I  of  our  program. 

The  space  age,  even  in  Its  infancy,  is  hav- 
ing a  profound  Impact  on  all  of  us,  as  indi- 
viduals, on  our  national  economy  and  na- 
tional policy,  and  on  the  conduct  of  our 
International  affairs.  Moreover,  the  space 
age  will  affect  the  phllsopohical  principles 
uix)n  which  our  concept  of  government  and 
society  Is  based.  And,  above  all.  It  will  re- 
quire a  reinterprctation  of  these  philosophi- 
cal concepts  to  adjust  them  to  the  compli- 
cations of  the  modern  world. 

How  will  it  do  this?  And  Just  what  will 
its  Impact  be?  There  are  many  definite 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  shall  indicate 
only  five. 

First.  The  space  age  will  require  a  leader- 
ship In  America  and  in  the  countries  of  the 
democratic  world  far  beyond  that  generally 
assumed.  Herein  lies  a  great  challenge  to 
our  system  of  governnaent  and  society. 

Second.  It  will  require  a  definite  tightening 
of  our  national  purpose  and  of  individual 
effort  and  outlook.  This  new  knowledge, 
these  new  technological  advances,  must  be 
absorbed  without  dislocations.  And  this  Is 
already  being  done;  we  are  already  experi- 
encing it,  principally  because  of  the  mar- 
velous adaptability  man  has  acquired  and 
which  has  so  often  been  demonstrated. 

Third.  The  space  age  will  require  an  in- 
creasing interference  by  Government  in  so- 
ciety and  into  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those 
individuals  who  compose  society.  Histori- 
cally, it  has  always  been  that  the  more  com- 
plex a  society  becomes  and  the  more  demands 
made  upon  it,  the  more  regulation  and  super- 
vision by  Government  are  necessary. 

Fourth.  It  will  require  a  new  legal  and 
Judicial  process  and  approach  to  the  problems 
of  International  law;  even,  possibly,  a  new 
kind  of  law  Itself. 

Our  legal  system  developed  from  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  which  evolved,  over  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  at  a  leisurely  pace,  from 
innumerable  situations  of  fact.  Moreover, 
the  common  law,  in  Its  development,  never 
really   anticipated   situations.    In   a   broad 


historical  sense,  the  present  day  Is  not 
normal.  The  pressures  of  the  contemporary 
world  will  not  permit  space  law  to  develop 
by  slow,  evolutionary  procedures.  Space  law 
must  come  into  being  by  anticipating  situa- 
tions. 

Possibly  a  new  type  of  international  rela- 
tions will  emerge.  For  where  are  the  bound- 
aries in  space?  International  law  realtlve  to 
flight,  in  the  air  above  a  nation.  Is  quite 
clear  and  definitely  recognized.  But  how  far 
does  national  sovereignty  extend  beyond  the 
narrow  band  of  atmosphere?  These  prob- 
lems, arising  because  of  the  space  age,  are 
even  now  receiving  serious  attention,  through 
studies  and  international  conferences. 

Fifth.  The  Impact  of  the  space  age  will  re- 
quire a  reexamination  and  a  reinterprctation 
of  the  democratic  processes  of  government 
and  society  as  conceived  by  the  17th  and  18th 
century  English  philosophers,  especially  John 
Locke.  I  do  believe  this  most  definitely. 
And  I  hasten  to  admit  that  I  do  not  know 
how  this  can  be  or  will  be  done.  Maybe  it 
is  already  being  accomplished,  through  the 
adjustment  and  adaptability  of  society  to 
modifying  conditions.  Maybe  this  process  is 
more  desirable  and  more  realistic  than  the 
formxilation  of  a  definitely  conceived  body  of 
principles  as  those  formed  In  preceding  cen- 
turies by  men  who  attempted  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  government  and  society  and  to 
explain  their  mutual  relationships,  contribu- 
tions and  advantages. 

Through  whatever  procedures  such  a  rein- 
terprctation may  come,  I  believe  It  Is  neces- 
sary. It  Is  vital,  If  we  and  our  concepts  of 
government  and  society  are  to  survive  In  the 
contest  with  aggressive,  highly  controlled, 
foreign  ideologies. 

These  are  only  a  few,  the  more  obvious, 
areas  on  which  the  space  age  will  have  an 
impact.  Tliere  are  others,  not  so  obvious, 
which  challenge  the  imagination. 

In  a  very  famous  volume.  "The  Challenges 
of  Space,"  published  In  1962  and  edited  by 
Hugh  Odlshaw,  these  challenges  are  pre- 
sented principally  from  the  technical  stand- 
point. George  Morgenthaler,  in  a  speech  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  1  year  ago  In  August  1964, 
said,  "Almost  everything  in  space  Is  tech- 
nically possible.  Technically,  we  can  land 
a  man  on  the  moon.  The  problem  Is  the 
human,  not  the  technical,  factor." 

I  maintain  that  the  principal  challenges  of 
space  lie  in  the  broad  field  of  government 
and  society.  It  is  there  that  its  effects  will 
be  felt,  as  have  all  technical  progress  of  the 
historical  past.  And  all  these  things,  all 
these  spectacular  development,  must  be  con- 
sidered In  their  historical  relationships.  Be- 
cause the  most  changeless  fact  of  history  is 
the  fact  of  change. 

Let  me  note  this  aspect  of  change  by  re- 
ferring to  the  rise  of  Newton's  Idea  of  the 
rigidity  of  physical  nature. 

Through  critical  attitudes  mainly  Induced 
by  the  religious  revolution  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, more  objective  opinions  toward  the 
physical  world  began  to  emerge.  Those  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  these  changed  opin- 
ions were  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626)  and 
Rene  Descartes  (1596-1650).  Descartes, 
leader  among  the  French  humanists,  ranged 
widely  and  speculated  on  a  moi;e  dynamic  in- 
terpretation of  physical  nature.  Although 
he  accepted  an  infinite  universe,  he  con- 
cluded it  was  arranged  on  mathematical 
principle.  With  Sir  Issac  Newton  (1642- 
1727),  the  mechanical  certainties  of  physical 
nature  and  of  a  fixed  universe  were  firmly 
established.  And  this  static  concept  re- 
mained the  dominant  basis  of  thought  until 
modern  times. 

The  rigid  historical  form  of  Newton's  phys- 
ical world  was  extended  in  the  l&th  century. 
James  Clerk  Maxwell  (1831-79)  expressed 
this  concept  in  his  address  to  the  British 
Association  in  1873.  He  said,  "The  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  material  universe  remain 
unbroken  and  unworn.    They  continue  this 
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day  as  they  were  created — perfect  in  num- 
ber and  measiue  and  weight."  The  basic 
tools  of  the  physical  universe,  physics  and 
chemistry,  remained  Immobilized  In  18th 
century  rigidity.  And  tliis  was  at  the  same 
time  in  which  Darwin  transformed  biological 
concepts  in  his  "Origin  of  Species"  (1859). 
Even  then  the  president  of  the  British 
Linnean  Society  said  In  his  annual  address 
-in  December  1859,  "I  regret  to  report  that 
■no  significant  contribution  In  biology  has 
been  made  this  year." 

During  the  20th  century,  especially  in  the 
early  1920's,  our  attitude  toward  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  physical  cosmology  and  their 
constants  has  been  profoundly  modified.  In 
the  words  of  Stephen  Toulmin,  director  of 
the  Nuffield  Foundation,  "We  may  yet  be  on 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  of  all  intellec- 
tual revolutions." 

This  revolution  miy  be  so  extensive  and  so 
challenging  as  to  require  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion between  the  scientists,  who  evolve  these 
principles;  the  technicians,  who  apply  them; 
and  the  social  scientists  or  sociologists,  who 
interpret  their  effects. 

This  revolution  of  the  immediate  future 
Is  not  only  challenging.  It  is  exciting.  Its 
full  compass  is  best  expressed  by  the  modern 
poet,  Angela  Morgan. 

To  be  alive  in  such  an  age 

With  every  year  a  lightening  page 

When  miracles  are  everywhere 

And  every  inch  of  common  air 

Throbs  a  tremendous  prophecy 

Of  greater  marvels  yet  to  be. 

A  challenge  to  the  very  sky, 

Where  endless  realms  of  conquest  lie. 

All  of  this,  with  its  vision  of  marvels  yet 
to  be,  has  been  immeasurably  accelerated  by 
the  space  age.  The  Impact  of  the  space  age 
on  government  and  society  is  only  beginning. 
We  proceed  rapidly  toward  the  exploration 
of  space  with  few  concepts  of  Just  what  this 
vast  national  effort  really  Implies  to  man. 
Great  agencies  have  been  developed  to  pro- 
mote the  scientific  aspects  of  space  tech- 
nology. Nowhere  docs  there  exist  a  formal 
I  organization  to  study  the  effects  of  this  vast 
■  program.  A  correlation  of  the  Impact  of  the 
space  age  is  required  because  the  space  revo- 
lution will  certainly  be  the  most  significant 
of  all  these  great  revolutions  of  .the  histori- 
cal past. 


TRIBUTE    TO    COL.    RALPH    E. 
VANDERVORT,  JR. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  associate  myself  with  the 
fine  remarks  given  yesterday  by  the 
Senators  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non], South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  commending 
Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr.  Colonel 
Vandervorfs  retirement  from  the  Army 
after  a  distinguished  24-year  career 
means  the  loss  of  not  only  a  top-notch 
officer  but  of  an  unusually  effective 
liaison  between  the  Army  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Bud  Vandervort  actually  went  far  be- 
yond his  expected  service  as  a  com- 
municator between  the  Senate  and  the 
Pentagon.  He  established  a  knowledge- 
able, friendly  and  personally  responsible 
service  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Only 
a  deep  and  dedicated  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  Nation  could  support  such  a 
performance. 

Bud  Vandervort  will  be  sorely  missed, 
by  those  he  has  served  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Pentagon  who  know  him  well  and  by 


a  Nation  that  does  not  know  of  him  but 
has  benefited  because  of  him. 

I  join  in  wishing  him  continued  suc- 
cess. I  know  eveiT  Senator  endorses  this 
wish. 

WYOMING  STATE  SENATE  IS 
REAPPORTIONED 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
three-man  Federal  court  has  reappor- 
tioned the  Wyoming  State  Senate. 

The  court  enlarged  the  senate  from 
25  to  30  members  and  split  and  created 
new  senatorial  districts  from  Wyoming's 
23  counties. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  in  future 
debate  on  legislation  to  counter  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  which  made  such 
reapportioning  necessary  in  Wyoming,  I 
ask  that  a  press  dispatch  from  the  Octo- 
ber 12  Wyoming  State  Tribune  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  an  October 
19  editorial  from  KTWO  Radio  &  Tele- 
vision in  Casper,  Wyo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 
Oct.  12,  1965] 

Apportionment  Rule  Reactions: 

Uncertainty 

(By  James  M.  Flinchum) 

Some  were  mad,  some  were  sad,  and  some 
glad.  But  by  and  large,  the  chief  reaction 
to  the  decision  handed  down  by  a  special 
three-judge  Federal  court  reapportioning  the 
Wyoming  State  Senate  as  reflected  by  those 
it  affects  most — the  State's  25  senators — 
appeared    today   to    be    one    of    uncertainty. 

Only  two  of  nine  members  of  the  present 
senate  polled  today,  all  of  whom  must  stand 
reelection  next  year  under  the  terms  of  re- 
apportionment decree  filed  with  the  U.S. 
district  court  of  Wyoming  here  last  Friday, 
were  sure  they  wotild  seek  the  voters'  bless- 
ings once  more. 

One  was  Earl  Kinnaman,  veteran  Carbon 
County  legislator  who  served  as  Democratic 
leader  of  the  senatj  in  the  38th  legislature 
earlier  thia  year  and  who  would  have  been  up 
for  reelection  anyway  next  year  regardless 
of  the  court's  decision  that  all  senators  must 
seek  election  in  1966  despite  the  status  of 
their  current  terms. 

The  other  was  Bill  Rector,  also  a  Democrat, 
of  Laramie  County,  who  said  he  would  run 
"as  things  stand  now." 

Asked  if  he  Intended  to  run  next  year, 
Kinnaman,  a  Rawlins  businessman,  said: 
"I  think  so.  I  have  a  chance  of  being  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  if  the  Democrats  get  a 
majority,  so  I  think  I  will  run." 

As  to  the  reapportiormient  plan  hammered 
oiit  by  the  three-judge  court,  Kinnaman 
said:  "I  think  It's  pretty  fair.  The  only  ob- 
jection I  have  is  a  minor  one.  They  (the 
judges)  left  us  with  an  even  number  of 
senators;  if  they  had  decided  on  29  or  31, 
then  It  would  have  eliminated  the  possibility 
of  a  tie.  The  way  it  Is  set  up  now  it  is 
very  possible  to  have  a  tie." 

Kinnaman,  now  rounding  out  his  third  4- 
year  term  in  the  senate,  which  was  preceded 
by  seven  terms  In  the  house,  said  he  be- 
lieved the  senate  would  be  "very  evenly 
divided"  in  the  next  session.  Had  the  ap- 
portionment decree  preceded  the  1964  elec- 
tion, he  said,  "we  (the  Democrats)  would 
have  gotten  it." 

Charles  G.  Irwin,  Converse  County  Repub- 
lican, who  has  served  the  same  period  of 
time  in  the  senate  as  Kinnaman,  said  he 
could  "find  no  fault  with  the  judges  as  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a  decision  and  I  am 


sure  they  intended  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion." 

Irwin  said,  however,  that  giving  Laramie 
County  5  senators  In  addition  to  11  house 
members,  made  selection  of  legislators  in 
the  State's  largest  county  "little  better  than 
a  guessing  game. 

"To  those  who  believe  areas  and  minorities 
are  now  to  be  ignored,"  said  Irwin,  "I  say 
they  should  let  their  consciences  caU  out  for 
a  revision  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"I've  never  felt  the  people  of  Cheyenne 
are  any  better  than  those  In  Orrln  Junction 
nor  those  in  Washington  any  better  than 
those  in  Cheyenne,"  sard  Irwin.  "However, 
when  five  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justices  In 
Washington  can  upset  the  majority  vote  of  a 
legislature  of  86  members,  or  a  statewide 
vote  as  in  Colorado,  one  must  conclude  that 
they  have  not  only  a  concentration  of  power, 
but  a  belief  in  their  own  wisdom  that  should 
make  the  rest  of  us  feel  mentally  retarded," 
Irwin  said. 

Irwin  said  he  was  "not  saying  I'm  not" 
going  to  run  in  1966  for  another  term  in  the 
senate.  Another  senator  in  his  newly  com- 
bined district  Is  Andrew  McMaster  of 
Niobrara  County  who  was  president  of  the 
senate  in  the  28th  legislattire.  McMaster 
could  not  be  reached  today  by  telephone. 

Veteran  Senator  R.  L.  Greene,  another  Re- 
publican, from  Johnson  County,  said  the 
three-judge  coiurt  "didn't  do  too  badly  a  job." 
Greene  thought,  however,  that  the  court 
should  have  Implemented  subdlstricting  In 
the  multimember  counties  such  as  Laramie 
and  Natrona  Counties. 

"I  don't  think  we  (the  Republicans)  got 
too  bad  a  deal  out  of  it,"  he  said,  although 
he  added  that  he  believed  it  would  have  been 
"more  logical"  to  place  Hot  Springs  with 
either  Washakie  or  Park  Counties  tlian  with 
Fremont  County. 

A  Democrat  who  was  plainly  unhappy  was 
Carl  Robinson  of  Lincoln  County,  which  was 
split  in  two  by  the  court  decision,  with  the 
north  half  in  which  Robinson  resides  being 
joined  to  Teton  and  Sublette  Counties,  both 
heavily  Republican. 

Robinson,  who  in  the  last  session  favored 
and  sponsored  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  overturning  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  apportionment 
decree,  said  he  did  not  see  any  chance  of 
changing  tho  present  Court  ruling  even  the 
proposed  Dirkscn  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

"I  have  no  idea  how  it  can  be  changed  even 
if  we  got  a  constitutional  amendment,"  Rob- 
inson said. 

Asked  if  he  intended  to  seek  election  In  the 
new  2'^2 -county  district,  Robinson  ^aid:  "I 
doubt  it.  I'll  have  to  see  what  the  tempo  is 
in  the  three  counties." 

Dick  Tobin,  a  Natrona  County  Republican, 
said  he  was  undecided  on  running  next  year. 
He  would  have  been  up  for  election  anyway 
since  his  present  term  expires  in  January 
1967. 

Tobin  said  the  legislature  could  not  com- 
plain about  the  judicial  reapportionment  de- 
cision "since  they  (the  lawmakers)  couldn't 
agree  among  themselves."  Tobin  said  he  felt 
Hot  Springs  could  have  been  placed  with  bet- 
ter logic  with  Washakie  County.  He  also 
said  he  felt  that  multimember  counties 
should  be  subdistricted. 

Mrs.  Willa  Wales  Corbitt,  a  Fremont  Coun- 
ty Democrat  serving  her  first  term,  said  she 
hadn't  made  up  her  mind  about  running 
again  but  observed:  "I  rather  imagine  (I 
will)."  I  have  the  time  and  the  interest 
and  I  think  that's  Important." 

As  to  the  reapportionment  decision,  she 
said  it  appeared  to  her  "liKe  It  Is  pretty  well 
divided.  The  only  thing  that  surprised  me 
was  Joining  Hot  Springs  to»rremont  County. 
I  had  expected  Hot  Springs  to  be  joined  with 
Washakie,  but  to  put  it  with  Fremont  County 
rather  surprised  me." 
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Don  Jewett,  Sublette  Coxinty  Republican 
serving  tils  flrst  term,  to  which  he  was  elected 
In  1964,  said  his  county  now  had  been  Joined 
to  Teton  and  the  north  half  of  Lincoln 
County  representing  a  population  of  11,245. 

"But  are  we  truly  exemplifying  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle?"  he  asked.  "A  per- 
son in  Sublette  County  can  vote  for  one 
senator  ci)mpared  with  a  p>erson  In  Laramie 
County  Who  can  vote  for  five  senators,  so  his 
(the  Laramie  County  resident's)  vote  is  five 
times  more  important  than  ours,"  Jewett 
said.  "Is  this  truly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
had  In  mind?" 

Earl  Chrlstensen,  Weston  County  Republi- 
can and  rancher  whose  county  has  been 
Joined  to  Crook  County  to  form  one  district, 
said  he  didn't  "think  It's  a  very  good  deal  to 
put  these  small  counties  together  without 
dividing  up  the  larger  ones."  He  said  he 
"presiuned"  he  will  run  for  another  term 
but  added :  "It's  going  to  take  an  extra  set  of 
horses  to  cover  the  entire  district." 

Rector  said  he  favored  the  reapportion- 
ment decision  saying  the  new  decision  "fi- 
nally has  brought  the  State  of  Wyoming  over 
the  political  watershed  that  divides  control 
of  the  legislature  from  special  Interest  groups 
to  control  by  the  people  themselves." 

KTWO  Radio  St  Television  Editori.^l, 
October  19,  1965 

Three  Federal  Judges  have  handed  down 
one  of  the  most  important  court  decisions  In 
Wyoming's  history — a  milestone  order  reap- 
portioning the  State  senate. 

It's  a  decision  that  will  be  discussed — and 
cussed — for  years.  But  the  last  legal  words 
may  not  have  been  spoken  yet.  It's  likely 
that  It  will  be  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Legislative  reapportionment  is  a  tricky, 
controversial  question  that  will  never  be 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Several 
obvious  inequities  are  contained  In  their  de- 
cision, but  overall,  the  three  Federal  Judges 
should  be  commended  for  their  honest  effort 
to  come  up  with  the  best  solution  possible. 
There  are  many  facets  of  their  decision  that 
should  be  lauded.  Unfortunately  there  are 
other  portions  of  the  order  that  will  create 
new  problems. 

The  splitting  of  Lincoln  County — putting 
the  southern  part  with  Uinta  County  for  a 
senatorial  district  and  puttinR  the  Star  Val- 
ley area  with  Teton  and  Sublette  Counties — 
Is  a  sound,  logical  move.  The  Star  Valley 
area  Is  more  closely  linked  to  the  dxide 
ranching  and  tourist  economies  of  the  Jack- 
son and  Plnedale  areas  than  It  Is  with  the 
coal  mining  and  Indxostrlal  economy  of  the 
Kemmerer  area. 

The  court  also  showed  good  judgment  In 
keeping  the  senate  membership  relatively 
small. 

Its  decision  to  place  Johnson  County  In  the 
same  senatorial  district  with  Campbell 
rather  than  Sheridan  County  Is  also  com- 
mended. KTWO  believes  that  if  more  than 
one  county  Is  placed  In  a  senatorial  district 
they  should  have  approximately  the  same 
population  and  similar  economic  Interests. 
Placing  a  small  county  like  Johnson  Into  the 
same  senatorial  district  as  a  larger  one,  such 
as  Sherldin,  would  have  been  basically  un- 
frlr.  The  smaller  county  will  forever  be  de- 
void of  Influence  and  self-determination. 

Unfortimf»te)y,  the  court  decision  created 
one  of  these  basically  unfair  situations 
In  consolidating  Fremont  and  Hot  Springs 
Counties  Into  a  single  senatorial  district 
with  three  State  senators  elected  at  large. 
It  meets  the  population  formula — but  It  Is 
not  a  practical  solution.  Hot  Springs  County 
has  approximately  6,000  people.  Fremont 
County  has  26,000.  The  practical  effect  of 
tlUs  arrangement  Is  to  virtually  disenfran- 
chise Hot  Springs  County  as  far  as  the  sen- 
ate Is  concerned. 

KTWO  hopes  this  arrangement  may  t\ira 
out  to  be  a  blessing  In  disguise.     It  polnta 
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up  vividly  the  need  for  dividing  counties 
or  senatorial  districts  with  more  than  one 
State  senator  Into  smaller  districts.  Hot 
Springs  County  wdll  become  an  area  Just  like 
eastern  Laramie  County  or  north  Casper — 
discnfranchlccd  la  the  sen:.te  by  the  me- 
chanics of  elections.  Pointing  out  this  seri- 
ous injustice  to  Hot  Springs  County  may 
swing  a  few  votes  In  the  legislature  toward 
support  of  a  subdistrlcting  plan.  KTWO  be- 
lieves that  subdistrlcting  is  a  means  of  pro- 
viding equal  representation  to  all  areas  In 
Wyoming  and  urges  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  regular  or  si>ecial,  to  adopt  a 
subdistrlcting  plan. 


NINE  UNADOPTABLE  CHILDREN 
JOINED  BY  LOVE 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  my  colleagues  could  see 
the  moving  photographs  that  appeared 
in  the  Look  magazine  of  October  19,  1965. 
In  an  article  "Nine  Unadoptable  Chil- 
dren Joined  by  Love"  Look  described  in 
words  and  pictures  the  wonderful  fam- 
ily of  Kurt  and  Julie  Lerke  of  White 
House,  N.J.  Over  the  years  they  have 
adopted  nine  children  of  varied  back- 
grounds and  races,  but  united  by  one 
common  denominator,  tragic  abandon- 
ment. To  these  children  they  have  given 
warmth  and  love  and  a  life  with  mean- 
ing, but  as  Mrs.  Lerke  says: 

We  are  doing  nothing  we  don't  want  to  do. 
This  Is  a  family,  not  a  project. 

I  was  happy  and  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  help  the  Lerke  family  in  adopting 
one  of  their  children.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  article  in  Look  mag- 
azine describing  their  life  together  a 
moving  description  of  what  basic  human 
decency  can  accomplish,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nine  "Unadoptable"  Chiloren  Joined  by 
Love 

Nine  of  the  10  children  In  the  photograph 
at  left  (not  printed  in  the  Record),  were 
born  into  emptiness.  Each  was  abandoned 
at  birth  or  soon  after.  And  for  each,  a  night- 
marish existence  followed.  One  lived  alone 
on  the  streets  of  Korea  for  3  years,  until 
she  was  picked  up  at  8  and  taken  to  a  set- 
tlement house.  Another,  a  victim  of  17 
foster  homes  In  her  flrst  5  years  of  life,  finally 
gave  up  and  simply  stopped  talking  to  adults. 
A  third  child,  of  Ecuadorian-Indian  parents, 
but  taken  for  Negro,  had  acid  thrown  at 
her  face  during  a  southern  racial  Incident. 
For  3  days,  city  officials  hid  her  In  hotel 
rooms  while  they  feverishly  tried  to  get  her 
out  of  town.  Finally,  they  shipped  her  north 
alone  on  a  cargo  plane.  The  pasts  of  the 
other  six  children  match  these.  Each  had 
another  thing  in  common  as  well :  No  grown- 
ups wanted  them.  None  but  Julie  and  Kurt 
Lerke  of  Whltehouse,  N.J.,  already  parents 
of  two,  who  found  themselves  unable  to 
deny  a  child  a  chance  at  life. 

The  next  time  someone  says  kids  are  the 
same  the  world  over,  tell  him  about  these 
nine  children : 

Sarah :  She  hid  in  a  field  at  5  and  watched 
Communist  soldiers  shoot  her  parents.  For 
the  next  3  years,  she  lived  in  the  streets 
of  Korea,  sometimes  with  a  gang  of  other 
homeless  children,  but  usually  alone.  She 
was  finally  picked  up  by  a  U.S.  Army  nurse 
and  started  on  the  Journey  that  brought  her 
to  New  Jersey.     It  was   2   years  before   her 


nightmares  stopped,  and  she  could  have  an 
uninterrupted  night's  sleep. 

John:  He  was  adopted  from  a  Korean  or- 
phanage when  he  was  10  months  old.  He 
weighed  10  pounds,  about  right  for  a  6-weck- 
old  Infant.  He  screamed  day  and  night  for 
the  first  month.  Mrs.  Lerke  spent  most  of 
her  days  holding  him  In  her  arms.  He  pressed 
himself  to  her  so  violently  that,  by  evenlnp, 
her  face  had  the  Imprint  of  his. 

Charles:  He  was  so  pitifully  weak  an  Army 
doctor  advised  that  he  be  left  In  Korea  to 
die.  He  was  flown  across  the  Pacific  in  a 
box  intended  to  be  his  coflan  if  he  did  net 
survive  the  trip. 

Mary  Jane:  After  5  years  in  17  different 
foster  homes  In  3  States,  she  was  placed  in 

2  homes  for  adoption  and  rejected  both  times. 
Once  extremely  affectionate,  she  had  already 
stopped  talking  to  adults.  Her  eyes  never 
left  the  ground.  (She  expressed  herself  in 
other  ways.  During  her  flrst  hour  with  the 
Lerkes,  she  shoved  Charley  off  the  top  of  ?. 
bunk  bed,  shearing  off  two  of  his  teeth.) 

Amanda:  She  had  been  settled  in  a  white 
foster  home  In  a  southern  city.  White  rac- 
ists, interpreting  the  presence  of  this  dark- 
skinned  Ecuadorian-Indian,  7  years  old,  as 
an  attempt  to  Integrate  the  neighborhood, 
forced  her  out  of  three  different  foster  homes 
In  3  days.  The  acid  was  thrown  during  their 
If  st  successful  eviction.  It  missed  by  Inches 
When  Amanda  reached  Whltehouse  3  days 
later,  Mrs.  Lerke  found  "fear  stlU  running 
out  of  her  eyes." 

Michael:  Son  of  a  Korean  mother  unable 
to  care  for  him  and,  probably,  of  a  Negro 
father,  he  had  been  virtually  on  his  own  in 
this  country  since  he  was  5.  En  route  to 
Newark  (N.J.)  Airport  to  meet  the  Lerkes,  he 
told  the  social  worker  accompanying  him, 
"No  one  ■will  be  there." 

Edith:  She  was  In  the  care  of  welfare  offi- 
cials In  the  same  southern  city  where  Aman- 
da lived.  When  the  Lerkes  asked  to  adopt  her, 
they  were  turned  down.  A  white  child,  they 
were  told,  could  not  be  sent  to  a  home  hous- 
ing colored  children.  Edith  went  to  an  all- 
white  family  in  the  north.  When  this  family 
was  xmable  to  cope  with  her  truculence  after 

3  weeks,  they  asked  that  she  be  removed. 
Welcome  House,  the  adoption  agency  that 
had  taken  responsibility  for  Edith,  called 
and  told  the  Lerkes  about  her. 

Margaret:  Born  to  a  Korean  mother  and 
father,  she  was  adopted  with  Charley.  She 
was  7  months  old  and  weighed  5  pounds. 

Susan:  She  was  so  tanned  from  exposure 
that  she  was  thought  to  be  Negro.  Her 
mother  was  Korean  and  her  father,  white. 
Her  scalp  was  covered  with  mange  and  lice. 

The  children  came  to  the  Lerkes  within  a 
relatively  short  span  of  time:  two  In  1957, 
two  in  1958  and  five  in  a  rush  during  a  2C- 
month  period  ending  In  September  1963.  Ad- 
justment was  torturous.  For  a  long  time,  all 
Julie  and  Kurt  Lerke  and  their  natural  chil- 
dren— Katherine,  now  19,  married  and  living 
nearby,  and  Todd,  14 — could  do  was  be 
patient.  (Mike  spent  the  first  3  months 
slamming  doors.)  The  previously  adopted 
children,  with  their  special  understanding  of 
each  newcomer's  torments,  helped.  Edit*', 
shaken  after  her  dismissal  by  prospective  par- 
ents, and  moody  in  her  fears  that  It  would 
happen  again,  found  John,  7,  waiting  for  her 
one  morning  as  she  left  for  school.  "Don't 
worry,"  he  told  her.  "Anyone  who  comes  to 
this  house  never  has  to  leave." 

The  Lerkes  could  have  become  fost«-  par- 
ents and  accepted  child-support  checks.  Re- 
ceiving would  have  been  the  easier  way. 
Instead,  they  chose  Pdoption  and  paid  fees 
and  expenses  averaging  $800  to  get  each 
child.  The  year  the  first  child  came,  Lerke, 
a  stock  room  supervisor  in  an  electronics 
plant,  began  to  supplement  his  modest  In- 
come with  part-time  work.  A  large  vegetable 
garden  was  started  behind  the  8-room  house 
and  laying  hens  were  purchased  to  reduce 
food  bills. 
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To  a  recent  guest  who  expressed  awe  at  the 
adoption  of  nine  children,  considered  by 
many  to  be  unadoptable,  Mrs.  Lerke,  a  for- 
mer teacher,  replied  matter-of-factly.  "We 
are  doing  nothing  we  don't  want  to  do.  This 
Is  a  family,  not  a  project."  A  family  It  is. 
The  nightmares  and  dark  moods  have  been 
replaced  by  a  serenity  rarely  seen  In  chil- 
dren. Each  of  the  adopted  Lerkes  has  seem- 
ingly developed  a  calm  tolerance  for  the 
trivia  that  beset  most  youngsters.  They  are 
children  and  still  cry,  but  not  over  a  snapped 
kite  string  or  a  misappropriated  baseball. 
Each  has  been  accepted  into  the  commu- 
nity without  reservation.  The  entire  family, 
with  the  exception  of  4-year-old  Suzy,  joins 
vigorously  In  every  activity  Whltehouse  of- 
fers, from  choir  in  the  century-old  Methodist 
Church  to  the  PTA. 

As  this  story  was  being  written,  the  Lerkes 
were  called  by  an  adoption  agency  about  an 
ll-month-old  mulatto  girl.  No  home  could 
be  found  for  her,  and  an  orphanage  seemed 
the  only  answer.  Would  the  Lerkes  adopt  a 
10th  child?  Kurt  Lerke  asked  the  agency  to 
keep  trying,  but  added,  "If  you  can't  find 
anyone,  please  call  us  back."  When  he  hung 
up,  he  turned  to  his  wife,  "How  can  we  tell 
a  child  we  have  no  more  room  here?" 


THE  FRUSTRATION  OF  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  BY  THE  LONG- 
SHOREMEN'S UNION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  R. 
Jawitz,  president  of  the  Catz  American 
Co.  of  New  York  City,  concerning  his 
company's  efforts  to  import  1,000  bags 
of  Russian  poppy  seed  in  a  normal  com- 
mercial transaction.  The  longshore- 
men's union  refused  to  unload  the  cargo 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  send 
it  back  to  Europe  on  the  same  ship  on 
which  it  arrived. 

An  ofiBcial  of  the  company  wrote  to 
Secretary  Rusk  on  September  28  advis- 
ing him  of  the  problem  and  requesting 
the  Department's  assistance.  In  the  re- 
ply from  the  Department,  Mr,  Walter 
J.  Stoessel,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  Affairs,  stated: 

We  have  made  representations  to  labor 
officials  asking  for  their  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  policy  of  carrying  on  peace- 
ful trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  far, 
our  efforts  have  not  been  productive.  The 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
has  apparently  taken  a  public  position  favor- 
ing boycott  of  all  Soviet  shipments.  We 
win  continue  to  seek  for  the  active  support 
of  labor  officials  for  our  trade  policy  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  hope  that  we  will 
be  successful  so  that  occurrences  such  as 
you  experienced  will  not  take  place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr, 
Jawitz'  letter  and  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of 
State  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation has  taken  upon  itself  the  job 
of  regulating  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist world.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  union  leaders  continue  to  thwart  the 
established  policies  of  their  Government, 
but  our  form  of  government  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  citizens  will  act  re- 
sponsibly in  the  use  of  power,  such  as 
that  possessed  by  this  union.  Our  es- 
tablished policy  Is  to  conduct  trade  in 
nonstrategic  goods  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  normal  basis,  but  actions  of  the 
longshoremen's  union  prevent  that  policy 


from  being  implemented.  The  union  not 
only  boycotts  the  Importation  of  goods 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  the  poppy 
seed  involved  In  this  instance,  but  Its 
president  has  publicly  threatened  that 
it  would  take  the  U.S.  marines  to  load 
any  wheat  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  if 
the  50  percent  shipping  restriction  is 
removed.  The  union  may  not  be  guilty 
of  an  illegal  act  by  thumbing  its  nose  at 
the  public  interest,  but  it  is  deliberately 
frustrating  the  Nation's  foreign  policy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  wUl 
be  intimidated  by  such  threats  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  on  the  shipping  restric- 
tion matter. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  critical  of 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  failure  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  back  firmly  and 
publicly  its  F>olicies  of  encouraging  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  in  the  case  of  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  by  self-appointed 
vigilante  groups.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  administration  recently  came  out 
strongly  in  condemnation  of  a  budding 
boycott  directed  at  companies  using 
Yugoslavian  tobacco.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  following  niy  re- 
marks a  letter  signed  by  the  Seci'etaries 
of  State,  Defense,  and  Commerce  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  and  several  edi- 
torials commenting  on  this  affair. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
oflBcials  will  take  as  forceful  a  position 
with  the  longshoremen's  union  leader- 
ship if  it  continues  to  frustrate  our  for- 
eign policy  toward  Eastern  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

September  28, 1965. 

Hon.  Secretary  op  State  Dean  Ritsk, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Secretary  Rusk:  We  recently 
sold  for  account  of  principals  In  Holland  a 
total  of  1,000  bags  of  Russian  poppy  seed  for 
shipment  from  Rotterdam  to  New  York  City. 
This  sale  was  divided  among  three  local  Im- 
porters. The  merchandise  was  shipped  on 
the  Holland-American  Line  steamer 
Sloterdyk,  which  has  now  arrived  in  New 
York  City. 

To  our  extreme  surprise  and  dismay  we 
have  now  been  advised  by  the  Holland- 
America  Line  that  the  longshoremen  in  New 
York  City  refuse  to  handle  the  cargo.  The 
Holland-American  Line  further  tells  us  that 
there  is  simply  nothing  they  can  do  In  such 
a  case  and  that  the  poppy  seed  will  simply 
have  to  remain  In  the  steamer  and  be  re- 
turned to  Europe.  We  find  this  situation 
incredible. 

This  was  a  normal  commercial  transaction, 
there  being  no  restriction  other  than  a  duty 
on  the  Importation  of  Russian  poppy  seed. 
As  far  as  we  can  see  it  simply  means  that  the 
Longshoreman's  Union  has  the  authority  to 
decide  which  merchandise  may  or  may  not 
enter  Into  this  country,  regardless  of  Gov- 
ernment decisions  to  the  contrary. 

May  we  ask  for  your  Intercession  on  otu- 
behalf? 

The  steamer  Is  sailing  tomorrow  from  New 
York  for  Philadelphia,  where  It  Is  going  to 
load  cargo  before  returning  to  New  York  and 
thence  to  Europe.  The  Holland-America 
Line  tells  us  there  is  simply  nothing  they 
can  do,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  the 
matter  Is  a  shut  case.  We  ourselves  feel  that 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  our  Government  can't 
do  something  In  order  to  alleviate  this 
blatant  restraint  of  trade. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  prompt 
action  is  needed  as  the  vessel  is  due  back  In 
New  York  sometime  the  middle  of  next  week. 


We  certainly  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  because  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  mer- 
chandise has  to  be  rettirned  to  Europe 
Innocent  parties,  who  on  both  sides  entered 
into  a  commercial  contract  in  good  faith,  will 
incur  substantial  expenses  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

We  would  also  think  that  the  ramifications 
whereby  a  union  can  willfully  make  their  own 
decision  as  to  what  merchandise  may  or  may 
not  enter  this  country  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  our  Government  is  one  on  whicli 
you  would  want  to  act. 

We  respectfully  remain. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

John  L.  Wezenaar. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  5, 1965. 
Mr.  John  L.  Wezenaar, 
Catz  American  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wezenaar:  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1965,  has  been  referred  to  this 
office  for  reply. 

In  your  letter,  you  describe  how  New  York 
longshoremen  refused  to  unload  1,000  bags 
of  Russian  poppy  seed  which  you  were  im- 
porting via  the  Holland-American  Line 
steamer  Sloterdyk.  The  Holland-American 
Line  has  advised  you  that  there  is  nothing 
which  they  can  do  in  such  a  case,  and  that 
the  poppy  seed  will  have  to  remain  in  the 
ship  and  be  returned  to  Europe.  You  ad- 
vise that  the  ship  has  sailed  for  Philadel- 
phia, and  will  return  about  the  middle  of  this 
week  to  New  York,  sailing  thence  to  Europe. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  asked 
to  help  In  situations  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed on  a  ntunber  of  occasions.  Yours  is 
the  last  In  a  lengthy  list  of  examples  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  of  boycotts  by 
longshoremen  against  Soviet  cargoes. 

We  fully  agree  that  your  importation  of 
Russian  poppy  seed  is  a  normal  commercial 
transaction.  It  Is  consistent  with  our  policy 
of  encouraging  the  development  of  peace- 
ful trade  between  this  country  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  engaging  in  such  trade,  your 
company  is  supporting  U.S.  policy. 

We  have  made  representations  to  labor 
officials  asking  for  their  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  carrying  on  peaceful 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  far,  our  ef- 
forts have  not  been  productive.  The  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  has  ap- 
parently taken  a  public  position  favoring 
boycott  of  all  Soviet  shipments'  We  will 
continue  to  seek  for  the  active  support  of  la- 
bor officials  for  our  trade  policy  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  hope  that  we  \(rill  be 
successful  so  that  occurrences  such  as  you 
experienced  will  not  take  place. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  further  en- 
coiiragement  at  this  time.  I  also  apologize 
for  the  delay  in  replying.  Your  letter  was 
apparently  misrouted  on  arrival  in  the  De- 
partment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  J.  Stoessel, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  European  Affairs. 

Statement  of  the  Department  of  State 
The  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  and 
Commerce  today  released  the  following  letter 
to  the  six  major  American  cigarette  manu- 
facturers. The  letter  is  in  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  manufacturers  attached 
below : 

October  11,  1965. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

P.  LORILLARD  Co. 

Philip  Morris  Inc. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  It  has  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  certain  organized  pressure  groups 
are    seeking,    by    economic    intimidation,    to 
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compel  American  cigarette  companies  to  dis- 
continue the  purchase  of  Yugoslav  tobacco. 
This  incident  is  the  most  recent  in  a  series 
of  similar  attempts  by  such  groups  to  frus- 
trate peaceful  private  trade  with  Eastern 
European  countries.  We  feel  It  Important 
that  you  understand  the  views  of  the  U.S. 
Government  'on  this  subject,  and  that  these 
views  be  given  the  widest  dissemination. 

Under  our  American  system,  trade  is  gov- 
erned by  the  individual  economic  Interests 
of   the   trading   parties.     Congress  and   the 
executive   branch    have   provided   laws   and 
regulations  to  assure  that  nothing  Is  traded 
with  any  Communist  country  that  will  be 
detrimental    to    our    national    security    and 
welfare.    In   the  case  of  certain   countries, 
such    as    Communist    China,    Cuba,    North 
Korea,   and   North   Vietnam,   trade   is — with 
minor  humanitarian  exceptions — prohibited. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  your  Government  re- 
gards commerce  in  peaceful  goods  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  completely  compatible  with 
our   national    interest.     No   American   busi- 
ness enterprise  should  be  penalized  for  pur- 
chasing or  selling  such  goods.     In  fact,  any 
Individuals  or  groups   that  seek  to   intimi- 
date, boycott,  blacklist,  use  or  threaten  eco- 
nomic reprisals  against  such  American  enter- 
prises   for   carrying    on    lawful    trade    with 
Eastern   European   countries   act   harmfully 
and  irresponsibly.    To  yield  to  such  groups 
Is     to     encourage     capricious     interference 
with  the  vital  processes  of  our  constitutional 
government — interference  that  coiild  at  the 
end  of  the  road  make  it  Impossible  for  our 
country  to  conduct  a  coherent  foreign  policy. 
Americans  know  that  there  are  recognized 
and  responsible  ways  by  which  they  may  ob- 
ject to  any  governmental  policy  with  which 
they  disagree.     Every  citizen  has  the   con- 
stitutional right  to  speak  freely,  to  petition 
his  government  for  redress  of  grievances,  and 
to  exercise  the  franchise.     But  It  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  must  direct  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  other  na- 
tions.    Our  Constitution  entrusts  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  with  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  affairs. 

These  principles  directly  apply  to  the  cam- 
paign of  economic  intimidation  now  being 
mounted  against  your  industry.  The  im- 
portation of  Yugoslav  tobacco,  which  con- 
stitutes less  than  1  percent  of  all  tobacco 
used  in  American  cigarettes.  Is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security.  The  right 
of  American  business  enterprises  to  purchase 
this  tobacco  on  the  basis  of  their  freely 
exercised  Judgment  as  to  the  economic  de- 
sirability of  such  a  course — without  fear  of 
reprisals — should  be  fully  preserved  If  the 
objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  are  not  to  be 
undermined  by  the  whim  or  prejudice  of  any 
organized  pressure  group. 

We  are  advised  that  the  cigarette  Industry, 
after  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, has  condemned  these  threats  of  In- 
timidation and  has  announced  its  intention 
to  continue  to  purchase  or  not  to  pin-chase 
Yugoslav  tobacco  on  the  basis  of  individual 
Judgments.  We  commend  yo\ir  Industry  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  such  Intimidation, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  substituting 
private  opinions  and  prejudices  for  the  de- 
clared foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 

Oct.  13.  1965J 

Smoke  Dreams 

Mix  a  little  oriental  leaf  from  Yugoslavia 

with  a  lot  of  burley  and  Flue-cured  from 

Kentucky    and    Carolina,   wrap   It   in   clean 

white  paper  and  add,  perhaps,  a  filter,  and 

What  have  you  get?    A  threat  to  the  Repub- 


lic It's  that  little  bit  of  oriental  leaf  that 
does  It.  The  rest  will  only  kill  you,  but  the 
oriental  leaf  Is  subversive.  Yugoslavia  Is 
Red. 

The  rlghtwlng  kooks  are  at  it  again. 
Something  called  the  Committee  to  Warn  of 
Communist  Merchandise  on  the  Local  Busi- 
ness Scene  Is  boycotting  American  tobacco 
manufacturers.  Five  of  the  big  six  use  ori- 
ental leaf  from  Yugoslavia.  All  six,  and  the 
State  Department,  have  told  the  committee 
to  go  blow  a  smoke  ring,  or  something. 

Tile  boycott  Is  an  old  and  sometimes  hon- 
orable tactic,  but  this  Is  silly.  In  the  first 
place  the  tobacco  industry  has  handled  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and  it  isn't  about  to  give  in  to 
the  committee.  In  the  second  place,  Ameri- 
can trade  with  Yugoslavia  is  Important  for 
more  than  one  reason.  Tito  Is  a  Communist, 
but  he's  a  maverick  Conununist  and  It's  a 
plus  for  the  West  If  he  can  be  kept  so. 
Greece  might  not  be  free  today  if  Tito  hadn't 
closed  the  border  during  the  Communist 
guerrilla  revolt  there  In  the  late  forties. 
Right  now  the  United  States  has  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Yugoslavia.  We 
bought  $7  million  worth  of  tobacco  and  $33 
million  worth  of  other  things  there  this  year 
They  bought  $148  million  worth  of  goods 
here.  That  $108  million  difference  means 
Jobs  and  profits  In  this  country. 

Advice  to  the  tobacco  companies:  Keep  it 
up.  Advice  to  the  Committee  to  Warn:  Quit 
smoking,     (if  an  extremist  can't,  who  can?) 

(From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Oct.  14.  1965] 
East-West  Trade  Boycotts 

The  administration  has  had  the  courage  to 
condemn  private  groups  that  attempt  to  or- 
ganize boycotts  against  American  companies 
trading  with  Communist  countries. 

The  occasion  for  a  forceful  letter  from  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  and  Commerce 
was  an  api>eal  by  six  major  American  ciga- 
rette companies  for  backing,  against  rl?ht- 
wing  criticism  of  their  purchases  of  Yugo- 
slav tobacco.  The  letter  makes  it  clear  that 
the  U.S.  Government  regards  commerce  in 
peaceful  goods  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  as  com- 
pletely compatible  with  our  national  Inter- 
est. And  It  characterizes  the  effo^ts  of  Irre- 
sponsible groups  to  penalize  such  f^ders  as 
capricious  interference  with  the  vltal^proc- 
esses  of  our  constitutional  Government 
which  cotUd  prevent  a  coherent  foreign 
policy. 

The  administration  has  been  negligent  In 
the  past,  as  this  newspaper  has  prevloiisly 
pointed  out.  In  remaining  silent  while  pres- 
sxire  groups,  Including  some  labor  unions, 
have  Intimidated  companies  cooperating 
with  Washington's  stated  policy  of  promot- 
ing East-West  trade.  In  one  of  the  most 
shameful  cases  to  occur,  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  evidently  took  part  in  a  cam- 
paign that  led  a  competitor,  the  Firestone 
■nre  &  Rubber  Co.,  to  call  off  negotiations  to 
sell  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  to  Rumania. 

The  administration's  action  in  the  Yugo- 
slav tobacco  case  now  makes  It  clear  that  all 
American  companies  engaged  In  lawful  trade 
with  the  East  can  obtain  full  public  backing 
against  Intimidation  simply  by  asking  for  It. 
At  last. 
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[From  the  Providence  (RI.)  Journal. 
Oct.  15.  1965) 

The  Trade- Wtth-the-Reds  Opponents  Are 
Set  Back 

The  administration  finally  has  given  the 
ban-the-ham-boys  a  well-deserved  boot. 

Tobacco  from  Yugoslavia  rather  than  ham 
from  Poland  was  the  issue  this  time.  But,  of 
course,  the  product  doesn't  matter  to  right 
wing  extremists.  They  oppose  all  trade  with 
all  Communist  nations — period.  The  cul- 
prits. In  their  eyes,  are  six  major  American 
cigarette  companies  which  buy  an  oriental 


tobacco  from  Yugoslavia  to  add  to  the  taste 
and  aroma  of  American  cigarettes. 

Along  with  due  assurances  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  permit  exporting  of  stra- 
tegic  materials,  the  administration  con^ 
demned  Intimidation  of  companies  trading 
with  Communist  nations  as  an  interference 
with  foreign  policy. 

Credit  for  the  administration's  takln-^  a 
stand  likely  can  be  attributed  to  Senator 
J.  Wn.Li.\M  Fulbright.  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas,  who  criticized  the  Government  for  not 
stepping  in  when  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  was  threatened  with  economic  reprisals 
by  right  wingers  after  proposing  the  sale  of 
a  $50  million  synthetic  rubber  plant  to  Ru- 
mania. The  pressure  was  blamed  for  Fire- 
stone's  breaking  off  the  deal. 

Taking  a  stand  was  the  only  sensible  thine 
for  the  administration  to  have  done  If  it 
believes  regulated  trade  with  Communist 
countries  Is  advisable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  economy  and  International  relations  it 
must  be  ready  to  defend  that  policy  when  it 
Is  challenged. 

By  not  taking  a  stand,  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  would  only  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
radical  right.  Not  many  of  us  are  infected 
with  the  crisis  mentality  which  believes  that 
our  Nation's  only  hope  for  survival  Is  to 
bre.'.k  off  all  contact  with  Communist  na- 
tions; the  radical  right  is  small  in  num- 
bers. By  being  so  clamorous  and  vociferous 
however,  it  can  give  a  distorted  Impression 
of  its  size  and  strength  and  cause  a  timorous 
Industry  to  buckle  to  its  will.  Hence,  the 
administration's  new  policy  serves  the  valu- 
able  purpose  of  lending  moral  support  to 
American  buriness. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald.  Oct  13 
1955]  ■      ' 

Smoking  Yugoslav  Tobacco 

The  refusal  of  six  major  American  ciga- 
rette companies  to  yield  to  a  rightVing 
threat  of  a  boycott  of  their  products  beoausn 
of  the  use  of  Yugoslav  tobacco  should  not  go 
unnoticed.  It  Is  encouraging  that  none  of 
the  firms  sought  to  turn  the  situation  to  Its 
own  advantage  by  Identifying  itself  with  this 
form  of  pseudo-Americanism. 

Last  spring  when  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  dropped  plans  for  a  synthetic 
rubber  plant  In  Rumania  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, the  Johnson  administration,  which  had 
previously  announced  a  more  active  policy 
toward  trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  remained 
silent. 

This  time  in  a  strongly-worded  letter  to 
the  cigarette  companies  from  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  Defense,  and  Conamerce,  the  admin- 
istration atUcked  rlghtwlng  boycotting  and 
blacklisting  of  Eastern  European  products  as 
harmful  and  Irresponsible.  The  companies 
responded  by  holding  their  ground. 

Yet  the  administration  only  gave  Its  sup- 
port when  the  companies  requested  It  It 
gave  no  support  In  the  rubber  deal  becau?e 
Firestone  did  not  request  It. 

Recently  the  administration  has  grown 
more  active  In  Its  "building  bridges"  policy 
toward  Eastern  Europe.  Only  last  month  a 
trade  mission  was  dispatched  to  Poland  and 
Rumania.  But  rlghtwlng  groups  In  this 
country  have  been  growing  increasingly 
active  In  organizing  boycotts  against  goods 
produced  In  Communist  nations. 

If  the  administration  Is  to  be  successful 
In  promoting  Increased  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe,  It  must  speak  out  on  Its  own  and  not 
wait  for  American  companies  to  appeal  for 
help. 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 

Oct.  13.  1965] 

More  Volunteer  Trade  Experts  Evoke  a 

Washington  Protest 
A  new,  more  forthright  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  has  greeted  the 
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latest  effrontery  of  self-styled  foreign  policy 
makers. 

Six  major  American  tobacco  companies 
which  buy  Yugoslav  tobacco  were  threatened 
with  a  boycott  by  right-wing  groups  led  by  a 
handily  named  outfit  called  the  Committee 
To  Warn  of  the  Arrival  of  Communist  Mer- 
cnandise  on  the  Local  Business  Scene.  To- 
bacco spokesmen  wrote  the  State  Depart- 
ment asking  for  advice  and  received  In  re- 
turn a  letter  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  Defense  and  State.  The  letter 
strongly  denounced  this  threat  and  all  at- 
tempts to  organize  demonstrations  against 
American  firms  trading  with  Communist 
countries. 

Some  such  policy  statement  should  have 
been  made  much  earlier.  The  Government 
has  largely  left  the  defense  of  our  trade  poli- 
cies to  such  coiu-ageous  but  unofficial  speak- 
ers as  Senator  Fulbhicht.  The  result  has 
been  a  series  of  petty  successes  for  right- 
wing  opponents  of  all  trade  with  Communist 
nations  and  one  major  coup,  when  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  In  response  to 
threats  of  boycott,  called  off  Its  plan  to  sell  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  to  Rumania. 

The  Government  remained  silent  about  the 
Firestone  case,  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man has  said,  because  Firestone  did  not  ask 
for  a  statement  of  policy  and  the  tobacco 
companies  did.  Since  the  Government  had 
encoiuaged  Firestone,  and  since  all  such 
deals  are  made  only  after  explicit  permits 
have  been  granted,  statements  of  policy 
ought  to  be  routine  every  time  officious  busy- 
bodies  threaten  one  of  these  transactions. 

All  of  the  threats,  moreover,  do  not  come 
from  the  myopic  right.  Seamen's  unions 
refuse  to  load  shipments  of  wheat  and  other 
commodities  from  time  to  time,  although 
their  objections  are  based  on  the  more  prag- 
matic line  that  the  purchasers  do  not  always 
want  to  use  the  expensively  subsidized  U.S. 
ships  whose  privileges  the  unions  fight  to 
retain. 

As  for  the  Yugoslavian  tobacco,  small 
quantities  of  It  are  mixed  with  American 
leaf  to  Improve  the  taste  and  aroma  of  ciga- 
rettes. It  forms  part  of  a  mere  $40  million 
in  Yugoslavian  exports  to  us,  in  return  for 
U.S.  Imports  of  $148  million  last  year.  The 
main  commodity  we  sell  Is  surplus  wheat, 
which  Is  paid  for  In  dollars,  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

We  are  dealing,  moreover,  with  a  country 
which  has  almost  entirely  emancipated  It- 
self from  Soviet  dominance,  which  has  put 
Its  currency  on  a  sound  basis,  which  Is  ab- 
sorbed In  building  "Yugoslavia  for  the  Yugo- 
slavians." rather  than  In  expansion  or  ag- 
gression at  the  expense  of  Its  neighbors.  To 
do  business  with  such  a  country  Is  to  encour- 
age Its  Independent  growth,  its  steady  de- 
tachment from  Soviet  overlordshlp. 

The  tobacco  companies,  moreover,  can  take 
cheer  from  more  mundane  considerations. 
If  all  the  warnings,  all  the  chills,  all  the  dis- 
mal diagrams  of  cancer-ridden  lungs  we  have 
encountered  In  the  past  few  years  are  not 
enough  to  deter  the  American  from  his  ciga- 
rettes. Is  the  possibility  of  smoking  a  smidgen 
of  Communist  tobacco  likely  to  scare  him 
off? 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Oct.  16, 

1965] 

Show  of  Courage 

The  cigarette  makers  have  not  been  having 
an  easy  time  of  late.  But  the  six  major 
crmpajiles  which  have  defined  a  threatened 
consumer  boycott  If  they  continue  to  buy 
tibacco  from  Yugoslavia  merit  a  hearty 
salute. 

The  threat  has  come  from  a  group  which 
calls  Itself  the  Committee  to  Warn  of  the 
Arrival  of  Conununist  Merchandise  on  the 
Local  Business  Scene.  This  may  sound  like 
something  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and 
perhaps    It    Is.    But    similar   self-appointed 


pressure  groups,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  same 
group,  tried  to  stop  the  Importation  of  Polish 
hams  and  Czech  beer.  And  as  an  Item  of 
evidence  suggesting  that  this  sort  of  coer- 
cion sometimes  brings  results,  a  rubber  com- 
pany recently  backed  away  from  selling  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  to  Rumania.  So  it 
Is  not  only  Interesting  but  perhaps  of  some 
importance  that  the  cigarette  companies 
have  flicked  their  ashes  on  the  CTWOTAO- 
CMOTLBS. 

The  companies,  in  taking  this  stand,  have 
been  strongly  backed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Defense,  and  Commerce.  The  spokes- 
men for  these  Departments  denounced  the 
efforts  of  "certain  pressure  groups  to  substi- 
tute their  private  opinions  and  prejudices 
for  the  declared  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States."  They  also  said  that  "commerce  In 
peaceful  goods  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Including  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  com- 
pletely compatible  with  our  national  in- 
terest." 

This  also  is  a  stand  which  deserves  a  warm 
salute.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
commerce  In  peaceful  goods  works  two  ways. 
It  applies  both  to  the  purchase  from  and  the 
sale  to  of  peaceful  goods.  So  perhaps  the 
day  will  come  when  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
Defense,  and  Commerce  will  lower  the  boom 
on  maritime  unions  which  refuse  to  load 
wheat  on  ships  bound  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  should  live  so  long. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Oct.  16. 

1965] 

High  Marks  for  Courage 

It  requires  courage  to  resist  the  hysterical 
cabal  that  see^  treason  In  any  kind  of  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  Recently  several 
of  the  major  cigarette  manufacturers  were 
threatened  with  a  boycott  unless  they  agreed 
to  stop  using  Yugoslav  tobacco.  Instead  of 
submitting  to  blackmail,  the  six  leading  com- 
panies— not  all  of  which  Import  Yugoslav 
tobacco — stood  their  ground.  They  refused 
"to  be  Influenced  by  any  effort  by  any  group 
to  affect  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  economic  sanctions,  including  boy- 
cott." 

When  one  considers  how  important  the 
public  image  Is  In  the  cigarette  business,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  six  manufactiu-ers 
deserve  high  niarks  for  courage.  It  Is  also 
fitting  to  bestow  praise  on  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Defense,  and  Commerce.  In  an  elo- 
quent letter  to  the  cigarette  manufacturers, 
they  reaffirmed  the  right  of  American  enter- 
prise to  engage  in  legal  foreign  trade  without 
the  threat  of  economic  reprisal  from  self- 
styled  patriots.  > 

[From  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post  Dispatch. 

Oct.    13.    1965] 

Defying  a  Boycott 

Tlie  decision  of  six  American  tobacco  com- 
panies to  defy  boycott  threats  by  rightwing 
organizations  ought  to  be  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence on  the  implementation  of  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  policies.  The  companies  use  to- 
bacco from  Yugoslavia,  an  Independent  Com- 
munist nation,  for  cigarette  flavoring  and 
aroma,  and  iliere  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not. 

But  an  organization  called  the  Committee 
To  Warn  of  the  Arrival  of  Commimlst  Mer- 
chandise on  the  Local  Business  Scene,  with 
the  support  of  John  Birch  Society  publica- 
tions and  P  few  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  has  been  working  against  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  on  the  issue.  A  subsidiary  of 
the  committee  was  active  in  Alton,  111.,  3 
years  ago  promoting  a  boycott  of  stores  that 
sold  goods  from  Communist  countries. 

It  Is  difficult  to  give  the  cigarette  com- 
panies credit  for  any  great  amount  of  cour- 
age in  taking  their  stand;  we  cannot  imagine 
a  boycott  that  would  be  effective  against 
their  combined  products.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  moved  In  the  right  direction,  and  they 


are  strongly  supported  by  the  State,  Defense, 
and  Commerce  Departments.  This  has  not 
always  been  the  case,  sad  to  say. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  announced  a  $50  million  project  to  * 
build  a  S3mthetic  rubber  plant  in  Commu- 
nist Rumania.  The  plan  had  State  Depart- 
ment backiiig,  in  furtherance  of  President 
Johnson's  policy  of  "building  bridges"  to 
eastern  European  covmtrles.  But  a  minor 
vigilante  group.  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, attacked  the  deal,  and  Firestone,  fear- 
ing a  loss  of  business  in  the  United  States, 
backed  off.  Chairman  Fulbright,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  assailed 
the  Department  for  timidity  In  supporting 
its  own  position. 

This  time  It  was  different.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  sent  a 
letter  to  the  companies  stating:  "We  com- 
mend your  industry  for  refusing  to  submit 
to  such  intimidation,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  substituting  private  opinions  and 
prejudices  for  the  declared  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States." 

We  hope  this  will  stimulate  Mr.  Johnson 
to  modify  the  requirement,  imposed  by  the 
maritime  unions  in  1963,  that  50  jjercent  of 
the  wheat  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
carried  In  U.S. -flag  vessels.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  acting  on  a  reso- 
lution cosponsored  by  Senator  Symington,  of 
Missouri,  recently  recommended  elimination 
of  the  provision  as  "a  self-defeating  device 
which  has  hurt  the  Interests  of  the  marl- 
time  industry,  farmers  and  taxpayers." 

Economic  and  ideological  groups  have  the 
privilege  of  working  through  democratic 
channels  to  change  or  modify  foreign  poli- 
cies to  which  they  object.  Intimidation  and 
pressure  tactics  are  something  else,  and  we 
hope  the  firm  stand  of  the  tobacco  com- 
panies and  the  administration  serves  to  put 
misguided  saboteurs  in  their  place. 

[Fiom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 

Oct.  13,  1965J 

The  Yugoslav  Blend 

The  administration  has  apparently  learned 
a  lesson  from  tlie  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  to  sell  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  to  Rumania.  The  les- 
son is:  silence  in  the  face  of  opposition  to 
national  trade  policy  Invites  defeat  of  the 
policy.       * 

Firestone  abondoned  plans  last  summer 
for  the  sale  after  a  right-wing  group  named 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and  others, 
including  a  competitor  (Goodyear),  objected 
on  grounds  that  It  gave  aid  to  commiyiism. 
The  administration,  which  favors  trade  of 
unclassified  goods  with  satellite  nations,  kept 
mum  and  the  $40  million  deal  went  up  In 
smoke.  The  Department  was  rebuked  for 
"timidity"  by  Senator  Fulbright. 

Now  the  pxirchase  of  Yugoslavian  tobacco 
by  six  American  firms  has  run  Into  the  same 
sore  of  right-wing  static.  But  this  time  the 
Departments  of  State,  Defense,  and  Com- 
merce in  unison  have  come  out  swinging. 

"To  yield  to  such  groups  Is  to  encourage 
capricious  Interference  with  the  vital  proc- 
esses of  our  constitutional  government — in- 
terference that  could  at  the  end  of  the  road 
make  it  impossible  for  our  country  to  con- 
duct a  coherent  foreign  policy,"  they  said. 

They  are  :o  right,  lae  question  Is  wheth- 
er the  government  sets  the  policy  or,  say, 
a  Miami  chiropractor  (who  happens  to  head 
one  of  the  principal  objecting  groups ) .  Cit- 
izens, of  course,  have  the  right  to  object  to 
any  government  policy.  But  they  can  only 
change  It  In  the  voting  booth. 

The  existing  policy,  moreover.  Is  defensi- 
ble on  its  own  merits.  With  the  satellites, 
the  general  experience  has  been  (allowing 
for  some  exceptions)  the  more  trade,  the 
more  affluence  and  independence;  the  more  ' 
affluence  and  independence,  the  more  re- 
spousibllity  in  foreign  affairs. 
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I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Oct. 
13,  1965] 
Trade  With  Communists 
Building  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  Is  an 
Important  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.     The 
United  States  still  bans  export  of  arms  and 
military    supplies    to    the   Communist-con- 
trolled governments  there,  but  it  positively 
encourages  trade  In  other  items  (subject  to 
Government   license  in  each  case).    It  en- 
courages also  human  and  cultural  contacts, 
with   both   the   Soviet   Union   and  its   now 
somewhat  unreliable  satellites. 

Trade  and  contacts  are  justified  In  spite 
of  some  small  risks  because  they  serine  the 
U.S.  interest.  In  the  long  rtm,  their  most 
Important  effect  may  be  the  subtle  one  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  people  in  Communist 
lands  to  the  falseness  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  picture  of  non-Communist 
world.  This  is  already  visibly  taking  place 
among  Important  groups  of  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  still  more  In  certain  of  the 
East  European  Communist  countries,  nota- 
bly Poland.  Rumania,  Hungary  and  Yugo- 
slavia— each  In  Its  own  quite  dififerent  way. 
Some  Americans  do  not  agree  with  the 
U.S.  policy  of  encouraging  trade  and  con- 
tacts. They  have  every  right  to  advocate 
their  own  view,  that  the  United  States  Is  at 
war  with  all  these  countries  and  that  any 
trade  Is  trading  with  the  enemy.  This  Is 
nonsense  in  law  and  fact,  but  the  right  to 
advocate  nonsense  is  a  precious  part  of  the 
American  heritage  of  freedom. 

Some  of  these  Americans  go  beyond  ad- 
vocacy and  try  to  do-it-yourself  foreign  pol- 
icy in  competition  with  the  official  one,  by 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  American  firms 
which  serve  their  own  interest  and  the  Na- 
tion's in   trading  with   Eastern   Europe. 

Boycott  threats  earlier  this  year  led  Fire- 
stone Rubber  Co.,  to  drop  Its  negotiations  to 
sell  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  to  Communist 
Rumania — a  project  that  had  U.S.  Govern- 
ment approval.  At  that  time,  the  Johnson 
administration  did  not  put  up  much  of 
a  fight,  for  which  It  drew  a  rebuke  from 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Now  boycott  threats  are  being  used  against 
six    US.    cigarette    manufacturers    because 
they  import  small  amounts  of  distinctively- 
flavored  tobacco  from  Yugoslavia  for  use  in 
*  blending.      This    time    the    administration 
•     wheeled  up  its  big  guns.     Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.   Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  and  Commerce  Secretary  John  Con- 
nor  spoke    up    in    a    joint    statement   sup- 
porting   the    tobacco    firms    for   refusing    to 
^^     submit  to  such  intimidation  and  charging 
the    boycotters    with    substituting    private 
opinions  and  prejudices  for  the  declared  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

Only  Congress  has  the  constitutional  pow- 
er to  regulate  foreign  trade  by  law,  and  only 
the  official  executive  branch  has  the  right 
to  apply  the  law. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLBY 
ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  refusing 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  has  performed  one  of  the  great- 
est services  in  years  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  favorable  industrial  relations. 
The  basic  principle  underlying  the  issue 
involved  is  that  of  individual  liberty. 
This  fact  was  brought  home  clearly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
overwhelming  response  favoring  the 
Senate's  action  is  most  encouraging  that 
individual    liberty   is   still   dear   to   the 


hearts  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  our  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  advocates  of 
union  power  and  compulsory  unionism 
have  complained  that  this  vote  indicates 
a  promanagement  bias  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  A  look  at  the  record  proves 
that  any  such  accusation  is  completely 
unfounded,  and  in  fact,  more  often  than 
not,  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  A  recent 
series  of  hearings  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  furnish  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica. AFL-CIO,  and  the  lUD,  which  is  the 
organizing  arm  of  the  AFL-CIO,  ap- 
peared through  its  witnesses  at  one  of 
these  hearings,  presumably  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  committee.  These  wit- 
nesses utilized  that  hearing  as  a  sound- 
ing board  for  some  intemperate  and  un- 
restrained attacks  upon  at  least  one  of 
the  leading  textile  companies  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  company  to  which  I  refer  is 
J.  P.  Stevens  and  Co.,  Inc.,  which  has  a 
number  of  plants  in  South  Carolina,  and 
in  various  other  States  as  well. 

J.  P.  Stevens  and  Co.  had  no  prior 
knowledge  that  such  a  hearing  would  be 
held,  and  no  notice  whatever  that  the 
hearing  would  be  used  to  level  such 
charges  and  accusations  against  it. 
There  was  no  opportunity  provided  for 
the  company  to  have  representatives  at 
this  particular  hearing  and  offer  clarify- 
ing or  rebuttal  testimony  to  the  charges 
against  it.  After  learning  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  hearing,  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Stevens,  the  president  of  the  company, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Stevens  de- 
scribed what  had  occurred  and  took 
strong  exception  to  the  injustice  which 
had  been  done  to  his  company  in  the 
committee  hearing.  Since  the  testi- 
mony of  the  union  officers  received  such 
widespread  attention  and  public  notice 
and  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Stevens'  letter 
will  be  largely  unpublicized,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

CONGRESSION-AL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  28. 1965. 
The  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  just  returned 
to  my  office  after  a  trip,  and  learn  with 
astonishment  that  your  committee  has  re- 
cently held  a  hearing  in  which  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  was  one  of  the  principal,  if  not 
the  principal,  subject  of  discussion  on  the 
part  of  witnesses  representing  the  union.  I 
am  hastening  to  communicate  with  you  In 
the  hope  that  our  company  will  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  showing  you  that  it  has 
been  done  a  gross  injustice  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  thus  far  taken  place.  In  this 
matter,  before  your  committee. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  situation 
which  are  especially  astounding  to  me.  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  obvious  that  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  this  hearing  have 
been  underway  for  some  time.  It  seems  clear 
that  officials  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.    APL-CIO    and    of    the    Industrial 
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Union  Department,  AFL-CIO  made  deliberate 
and  rather  elaborate  preparation  to  try  to 
use  this  hearing  before  your  committee  as 
a  base  for  an  xmrestralned  attack  upon  our 
company. 

The  time  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
union  is  to  some  extent  Illustrated  by  the 
30 1/2 -page  statement  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Pierce 
coordinator.  Industrial  Union  Department' 
AFL-CIO,  and  dated  September  16.  Further 
we  now  know  that  at  least  one  Investigator 
for  your  committee  has,  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  for  some  time,  been  making  investiga- 
tions among  the  employees  in  some  of  our 
plants,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  southern 
textile  industry.  This  was  apparently  at  the 
request  of  the  union.  We  assume  the  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  prepare  and  to  make  a 
report  to  your  committee. 

Yet,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine 
through  diligent  inquiry,  no  word  of  notifi- 
cation of  the  forthcoming  hearing  came  to 
us  from  your  committee.  I  am  Informed 
however,  that  several  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  union  witnesses,  Mr.  Odell  Clark 
of  your  committee  staff,  talked  with  Mr.  J.  W.' 
Jelks  of  our  company. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Clark's  call,  Mr.  Jelks  was  busily 
engaged  In  preparation  for  a  NLRB  proceed- 
ing which  started  the  very  next  day  in  Green- 
ville. S.C.  Mr.  Clark  indicated  that  our  com- 
pany could  make  a  statement  on  the  matter 
to  your  committee.  While  we  were  grateful 
for  such  an  opportunity,  it  was  obvious  that 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  would  be  nec- 
essary for  preparation.  A  diligent  effort  has 
now  been  made  In  the  form  of  this  letter 
to  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  In  the 
record  of  the  committee's  hearing  on  this 
subject.  As  president  of  our  company,  I 
have  made  a  special  trip  to  Washington  for 
the  piupose  of  submitting  this  letter  to  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  will  ap- 
preciate It  being  accepted  for  inclusion  in  the 
official  record  of  the  hearing. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  matter  which 
astounds  me  is  that  officials  of  the  unions 
would  be  permitted  to  use  an  open  hearing 
before  your  committee  for  such  slanderous 
and  libelous  attacks  upon  our  company  as 
Is  set  forth  in  the  portions  of  the  record 
which  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  obtain. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  James  Franklin,  a  member 
of  my  staff,  came  to  Washington  on  Tues- 
day, September  21,  and  called  the  committee 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  record  as  then  avaU- 
able.  This  material  was  received  on  Thurs- 
day—only one  day  before  the  presumed  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing.  My  concern  in  re- 
gard to  this  whole  matter  is  that  the  public, 
and  the  esteemd  members  of  your  commit- 
tee as  well,  will  not  realize  how  completely 
distorted  and  false  Is  the  picture  of  our  com- 
pany which  has  thus  far  been  presented  to 
you. 

If  this  letter  is  not  accepted  for  the  record, 
then  there  will  be  no  indication  of  the  com- 
pany's position  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  who  may  have  occasion  to  examine 
the  record.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Pierce; 
was  not  content  to  confine  his  attack  to  the 
Stevens  Co.  He  went  much  further  on  page 
16  of  his  statement  in  attacking  our  coun- 
try's judiciary.  His  language  in  the  record 
is  as  follows:  •  •  •  "they  (referring  to  em- 
ployees) have  witnessed  denial  and  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Federal  Judges  •  •  •••  Such  an 
attack  on  the  judiciary  could  have  far-reach- 
ing Implications. 

For  the  information  of  your  committee.  In 
the  course  of  these  matters  we  have  been 
before  two  U.S.  district  courts,  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals.  They  decided  in  favor  of 
the  company  In  each  Instance.  Further  liti- 
gation in  these  matters  Is  currently  In  proc- 
ess, and  we  have  great  confidence  In  the 
workings  of  the  American  Judicial  system. 

Instead  of  being  an  employer  who  abvises 
and  browbeats  its  employees  on  all  sides,  wo 
yield  to  no  one  In  respect  to  our  diligent  and 
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constant  efforts  to  maintain  sound  and  con- 
structive relations  v/lth  our  people  and  to 
provide  for  them  steady  Jobs,  good  working 
conditions,  and  desirable  wages  and  benefits, 
on  a  continually  rising  scale. 

Nevertheless,  our  company  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  unions  as  the  main  target  of 
their  present  organizing  efforts  in  the  South. 
And  because  we  do  not  surrender  to  their 
pressure,  there  is  no  end  to  the  reckless  ac- 
cusations they  make  against  us  and  no  limit 
to  the  harassment  which  they  seek  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  us  from  every  direction.  For 
more  than  2  years,  scores  of  professional 
union  organizers  have  been  subjecting  our 
employees  to  continuous  and  intensive  pres- 
sure. 

But  despite  all  this,  in  every  plant,  now 
some  eight  in  number,  involving  more  than 
5,000  employees,  where  the  union  has  called 
for  a  decision,  the  employees  after  hearing 
fully  from  both  sides  have  voted  decisively 
against  the  union  in  Government-conducted 
secret  ballot  elections.  Evidently,  the  unions 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  rules  used  in  the 
elections  and  are  seeking  changes  both  at  the 
congressional  level  and  at  the  NLRB  level. 

It  appears  that  what  the  unions  are  really 
seeking  is  to  try  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  set  them  up  Ir  oiu-  plants,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  our  employees,  whether  our 
employees  want  them  or  not. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  this  letter,  I  trust 
that  you  wUl  accept  this,  for  the  present,  as  a 
statement  of  our  company's  position  in  this 
matter,  and  that  you  will  include  this  state- 
ment in  the  printed  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  your  liearing.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  It 
if  you  will  let  me  know  that  this  will  be 
done. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  T.  Stevevis, 
President.  J.  P.  Stevens  i-  Co.,  Inc. 


GROUP  RESEARCH  AND  ITS  MATE- 
RIAL—"BLACK  LIST'  CHARGES 
UNFOUNDED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  had  found  the  fact  sheets  published 
by  Group  Research,  Inc.,  to  be  useful 
reference  materials  on  occasion,  I  feel 
that  I  should  take  a  few  minutes  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  made  yesterday  in 
criticism  of  that  organization. 

A  few  basic  points  need  to  be  made 
clear  at  the  outset.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  advertising  mateiial  which  was 
mentioned,  and  it  may  be  that  In  stress- 
ing those  aspects  of  the  Group  Reseaith 
materials  which  were  expected  to  arouse 
the  most  interest  among  potential  sub- 
scribers, the  advertising  copy  inadvert- 
ently conveys  an  incomplete  picture  of 
the  materials.  It  is  a  fault  not  unknown 
in  the  advertising  profession. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  cumulative  col- 
lection of  fact  sheets  themselves,  which 
are  usually  referred  to  informally  as  a 
"directory,"  and  I  can  assure  you — as  can 
anyone  who  takes  time  to  study  them — 
that  they  make  clear  throughout  that 
they  are  intended  to  cover  a  very  wide 
spectrum  of  groups,  individuals,  and 
publications — all  alike  in  only  one  way: 
that  they  are  concerned  with  public  pol- 
icy and  with  political  and  economic  is- 
sues. Let  me  repeat :  a  study  of  the  full 
range  of  materials  shows  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover  a  wide  spectrum  and  it 
does  so. 

Second,  it  has  been  charged  that  it 
does  not  cover  a  complete  spectrum  and 
this  is  quite  true— in  fact,  it  is  admittedly 
true.    The  fact  is — and  has  been — that. 


by  and  large,  the  left  side  of  the  political 
spectrum  has  long  been  researched  and 
publicized — by  committees  of  this  body 
and  of  our  companion  body,  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  at  the  State  and  Federal 
level,  by  the  various  media  of  the  press, 
and— I  might  add— by  a  substantial 
number  of  private  organizations  them- 
selves falling  at  various  points  along 
what  is  loosely  termed  the  "right"  or 
"conservative"  side  of  the  political-eco- 
nomic spectrum. 

Now,  in  1961  and  1962,  v.t  the  time 
that  Group  Research  was  set  up,  it  had — 
rather  suddenly,  I  would  remind  you — 
become  clear  that  a  number  of  new  or- 
ganizations were  increasingly  active  on 
the  political  scene.  I  think,  in  all  hon- 
esty, most  of  us  will  admit  that  we  found 
ourselves  wondering  just  who  and  what 
group  it  was  that  we  found  voicing  opin- 
ions and  stimulating  mail  to  us,  bring- 
ing speakers  into  our  States  to  talk  about 
public  issues,  and  generally  adding  to 
the  debate  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  None 
of  us — I  would  hope — wanted  to  see  these 
groups  and  publications  silenced,  but  we 
were  curious  about  them.  We  wondered 
who  they  were,  what  they  stood  for.  how 
they  operated,  where  their  money  came 
from,  and  so  on.  All  legitimate  questions 
it  would  seem  to  me. 

Group  Research  was  set  up  to  answer 
those  questions  and— in  my  experience — 
that  is  what  it  has  been  doing. 

I  would  stress  again,  that  in  the  period 
when  Group  Research  was  set  up,  the 
overwhelming  interest  was  in  groups  to 
the   right  of  center — this  was  true  in 
terms  of  the  news  media  as  well  as  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as  my  colleagues 
will  readily  recall.    I  would  also  stress 
again  that  it  was  this  part  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  which  was  not  only  most 
active,  but  which  was  least  researched. 
Again,  for  answers  to  questions  about 
who's  who  on  the  left,  there  were  both 
public  and  private  agencies  with  plenty 
of  answers.     As  far  as  I  know,  prior  to 
the    organization    of    Group    Research, 
there  was  no  comparable  job  being  done 
on  the  other  side.    I  know  that  I  wel- 
comed this  sort  of  information  and  I 
know  that  I  have  not  been  aloiie  in  this 
feeling,  either  here  or  across  the  country, 
or  within  the  bounds  of  one  party.    On 
that  point,  I  would  only  state  again  my 
agreement  with  the  remarks  made  re- 
cently by  my  fiiend  and  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  of 
fundamental  importance.  If  Group 
Research  had  set  itself  up  as  an  arbiter 
and  judge,  and  had  confined  itself — as  its 
critics  now  seem  to  be  erroneously 
charging — to  research  only  on  those 
groups  or  publications  that  it  wanted  to 
dub  with  some  sort  of  classification — 
"rightwing"  or  "extremist"  or  whatever, 
it  would  obviously  have  been  treading  on 
highly  dubious  grounds.  Instead,  it 
seems  to  me.  it  had  to  cover  a  broad 
spectrum  and  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself.  Tlii.s  is  what  it  has  done,  admit- 
tedly focusing  its  attention  on  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  which  it  felt  was  not 
being  covered  by  other  groups— a  sort  of 
division  of  labor,  ii  you  will. 


Let  me  illustrate  the  point.     Instead 
of  setting  itself  up  as  a  judge,  to  say  that 
a  given  organization  was  "rightwing" 
or    "conservative"    or    "ultraconserva- 
tive"  or  what  have  you — Group  Research 
prepares  a  fact  sheet  which  quotes  from 
the  organization  itself  as  to  its  puiposes 
and  principles,  it  lists  all  of  the  officers 
and    staff    that    it    can    determine.    It 
describes  the  program  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  quotes  its  position  on  as  many 
issues  as  possible,  and — where  it  can — it 
gives    data    on    size    and    finances.     In 
short,  it  makes  every  effort  to  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  organization  and  its 
activities.    And — as  any  study  of   the 
materials    will    show — it    indicates    its 
sources.     Again,  this  is  extremely  valu- 
able since  it  not  only  lets  the  reader 
judge  the  type  of  sources  used,  but  it  en- 
ables him  to  check  the  facts  against  the 
cited  sources.     I  might  add,  parentheti- 
cally,   that    these    sources    seem    over- 
whelmingly to  be  either  what  we  in  the 
academic  field  call  "primary"  sources— 
the  publications  and  materials  of  the 
organizations  themselves — or  such  "sec- 
ondary" sources  as  standard  newspapers 
and  books  published  by  reputable  pub- 
lishing houses.    There  are  no  "faceless 
informers"  here,  as  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine,  and  no  reporting  of  rumors  by 
unnamed  sources. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  has  char- 
acterized the  recent  attacks  on  Group 
Research  it  is  that  they  have  avoided  a 
discussion  of  the  materials  themselves. 
It  is  the  critics  themselves  who  refer  to 
acceptance  of  an  award  from  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  crime. 
The  materials  of  Group  Research  make 
no  such  charge,  and  any  reading  of  their 
report  on  Freedoms  Foundation  makes  it 
clear  that  they  make  no  such  charge. 

But,  instead  of  citing  instances  of  mis- 
statement of  facts  in  the  research  ma- 
terials, recent  critics  of  Group  Research 
have  seized  upon  the  index  to  these  ma- 
terials. Now — if  I  may  again  cite  my 
credentials  as  a  member  of  the  academic 
community — I  would  say  that  an  index 
is  an  essential  part  of  any  research 
volume  worthy  of  the  name.  And  to  tiT 
and  claim  that  an  index  constitutes  some 
sort  of  a  blacklist  is  to  create  a  straw - 
man  of  staggering  proportions — there  is 
just  no  other  way  to  describe  it.  Group 
Research  itself  has  prepared  a  lengthy 
statement  commenting  on  that  particu- 
lar strawman  and  it  was  made  available 
to  the  press  and  public  yesterday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
I  think  it  speaks  for  itself. 
(Sec  exhibit  1.) 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  three 
additional  points.  First,  if  Group  Re- 
search, in  its  report  on  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation, for  example,  had  given  only  the 
names  of  those  connected  with  it  who 
are  conservatives — or  had  listed  only 
those  receiving  awards  who  might  be 
coiLsidered  conservatives — it  would  be  un- 
fair to  Freedoms  Foundation.  But  the 
report  in  question — like  all  the  reports 
in  the  "Directory" — ^is  clearly  dated.  It 
happens  to  be  dated  January  28,  1963. 
and  I  think  a  careful  check  will  disclose 
that  the  people  assertedly  not  listed  were 
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not  connected  with  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  that  time. 

Second,  critics  have  also  charged  that 
Group  Research  refused  to  sell  its  ma- 
terials to  a  staff  member  of  the  ofiBce  of 
one  of  our  colleagues.  I  would  only  note 
that  this  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Group 
Research's  statement  that  as  far  as  it 
knows,  "No  one  from  the  critic's  ofiBce 
has  ever  called  GRI  for  anything." 

Third.  I  would  point  out  that  the  at- 
tempt to  call  Group  Research  a  "black- 
listing operation"  is  not  new.  Virtually 
from  its  beginnings  it  has  been  publicly 
attacked — and  by  various  points  along 
the  rlghtwing  spectrum — with  this  same 
charge,  which,  as  I  have  said,  completely 
ignores  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
research  materials  themselves.  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  find  the  speechwriters  for 
the  critics  once  more  echoing  charges 
which  are  "old  hat"  on  the  right  wing, 
without  carefully  checking  into  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

I  would  hope  that  no  p>erson  would 
pretend  to  review  a  book  about  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  other  subject  solely  on  the 
basis  of  that  book's  index  and  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  book.  Yet,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  essentially  what  has  been 
done  in  this  case.  I  refer  the  critics 
across  the  political  aisle  and  elsewhere 
to  the  material  itself — let  us  discuss  the 
accuracy  of  that.  This  would  represent 
a  reasoned  approach,  rather  than  to 
use  partial  material  to  charge  Group 
Research  with  sins  of  which  it  is  not 
guilty  and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee with  endorsing  those  nonexistent 
sins. 

And  I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Democratic  National  Committee's 
activities  in  behalf  of  Group  Research 
have  been  completely  in  the  open.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  conceal  anything. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  recent  hap- 
penings in  the  ranks  of  our  opposite 
numbers  in  the  other  party  as  reported 
by  the  press  several  months  ago.  Per- 
haps my  colleagues  will  recall  the  howls 
of  anguish  from  some  politicians  when 
it  was  discovered  that  official  GOP  Na- 
tional Committee  mailing  Usts  had  some- 
how found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
rightwing  groups,  including  Liberty 
Lobby.  In  spite  of  some  office  break-ins, 
there  was  no  breakthrough  as  far  as  the 
public  knowledge  was  concerned. 

Incidentally,  if  my  colleagues  are  in- 
terested in  a  factual  analysis  of  Liberty 
Lobby,  I  can  recommend  a  report  pre- 
pared by  an  organization  known  as 
Group  Research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 — Analysis 

1.  Group  Research,  Inc.,  publishes  no 
blacklist — or  any  other  list — and  has  made 
this  clear  from  the  beginning. 

(a)  It  Is  not  capable  of  blacklisting,  even 
If  it  wanted  to,  because  It  has  no  power, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  enforce  its  findings. 
Group  Research,  Inc.,  cannot  hire,  fire,  or  dis- 
criminate against  anyone;  it  has  never  sug- 
gested such  treatment;  and  it  knows  of  no 
subscriber  to  its  services  who  is  interested 
in  such  misuse  of  its  research  material. 
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(b)  On  the  contrary,  the  director  of  Group 
Research,  Inc.,  has  stated  many  times  that 
one's  feelings  against  any  group  or  person 
must  never  be  allowed  to  take  the  form  of 
suppressing  the  expression  of  opinion.  The 
entire  emphasis  has  been  on  identification, 
as  opposed  to  suppression. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Group  Research,  Inc., 
has  often  been  called  upon  to  tell  inquirers 
th.1t  Hunt's  tomato  paste  is  not  the  product 
of  H.  L.  Hunt,  the  famous  operator  of  "Life 
Line,"  and  that  Welch's  grapejuice  is  not 
the  product  of  Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

(c)  Whnt  our  critics  are  apparently  refer- 
ring to  is  not  a  list  but  an  index,  and  there  Is 
a  very  big  difference.  To  moke  our  2,500- 
page  directory  more  usable,  we  Include  an 
index  of  individuals  whose  names  appear 
anywhere  in  the  material.  Not  only  Is  It 
clearly  labeled  an  Index,  but  the  following 
paragraph  has  appeared  on  the  cover  page 
of  each  annual  revision: 

"Remember  that  the  mention  of  a  person 
or  organization  in  this  directory  has  no  edi- 
torial significance  of  itself.  As  stated  in 
the  original  instructions  to  the  user,  'the 
range  is  broad  and  the  Inclusion  of  any  or- 
ganization, individual,  or  publication  im- 
plies no  more  than  can  be  concluded  from 
the  facts  set  forth.  The  user  must  draw  his 
own  conclusions  In  each  Instance.'  It  Is 
comparable  to  the  index  of  a  book." 

To  use  any  index  as  a  list — black,  white,  or 
ony  shading — is  not  only  a  complete  misuse 
of  research  material  but  leads  to  serious 
mistakes  and /or  ridiculous  conclusions.  For 
Instance,  the  index  in  Barry  Goldwater's 
book.  "Why  Not  Victory?",  lumps  together 
Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev.  Hundreds  of 
similar  examples  can  be  found  In  books  on 
public  affairs. 

(d)  To  say  that  the  Group  Research,  Inc.. 
directory  Itself  constitutes  a  blacklist  is  even 
more  erroneous.  As  a  matter  of  general 
principle,  the  first  page  of  each  directory  for 
more  than  3  years  has  begun  with  the  follow- 
ing "instructions  to  the  user:" 

"This  Is  a  directory,  not  an  encyclopedia. 
The  Information  contained  in  it  does  not 
purport  to  be  complete  but  Its  accuracy  has 
been  carefully  checked.  It  is  designed  for 
journ.ilists,  organization  leaders,  public  offi- 
cials and  others  who  have  need  for  a  ready 
reference  on  groups  attempting  to  Influence 
governmental  and  economic  affairs. 

"Although  the  current  emphasis  Is  on 
rightwing  groups,  the  range  Is  broad  and 
the  inclusion  of  any  organization.  Individual, 
or  publication  implies  no  more  than  can  be 
concluded  from  the  facts  set  forth.  The  user 
must  draw  his  own  conclusions  in  each  in- 
stance. 

"When  new  Information  on  any  item  is 
received,  the  older  material  should  be  de- 
leted to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  use  of 
information  which  Is  outdated  and  no  longer 
accurate.  We  will  retain  any  information 
still  useful." 

2.  The  specific  examples  cited  by  Senator 
Morton  and  Governor  Hatfield  Illustrate  the 
falsity  of  the  black  listing  charge,  as  well  as 
some  ridiculous  results. 

For  Instance,  the  reference  to  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  if  pursued  by  anyone  Interested, 
shows  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nization which  published  his  name  without 
authority.  (Group  Research,  Inc.,  feels  that 
reporting  such  denials  Is  a  useful  service  but 
hopes  that  no  one  refers  to  It  as  a  "white 
list.") 

Neither  critic  gave  his  audience  or  the 
press  the  actual  citations  to  be  found  in  the 
Group  Research,  Inc.,  directory  by  pursuing 
the  pages  given  in  the  index — both  merely 
mentioned  some  names  found  In  the  Index 
along  with  acknowledged  extremists.  Here 
is  each  of  the  names  mentioned  by  them, 
together  with  the  Group  Research,  Inc.,  direc- 


tory   reference    which    anyone    can    find    by 
turning  the  pages: 

GEN.    DWIGHT    EISENHOWER 

1.  In  a  page  about  William  J.  Grede,  Mil- 
waukee  industrialist  and  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
the  following  reference  is  included:  "Ap- 
pointed management  representative  at  labor- 
m.-\nagement  'summit'  meetings  sponsored 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1960.  Upon 
learning  he  was  a  Bircher.  Eisenhower  threat- 
ened to  fire  him,  but  was  dissuaded." 

2.  In  a  report  on  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  it  is  noted  that  General  Eisen- 
hower is  honorary  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion (photographed  from  a  letterhead),  that 
he  was  a  top  award  winner  in  1951,  and  that 
he  won  another  award  in  1950.  (Since  the 
report  was  prepared.  Col.  John  Elsenhower 
has  become  executive  vice  president  of  the 
foundation.  The  organization  Is  discussed 
further  below.) 

DR.    MILTON    EISENHOWER 

In  the  Freedoms  Foundation  report,  it  was 
noted  that  he  had  once  been  a  trustee  and 
that  he  had  also  been  a  member  of  the 
awards  Jury.  He  was  Identified  as  having 
been  president  of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity and  currently  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

SENATOR  EVERETT  DIRKSEN,  REPUBLICAN,  OF 
ILLINOIS 

1.  He  was  cosponsor  with  the  late  Senator 
Reed  of  an  old  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  limit  the  income  tax  rate 
to  25  percent. 

2.  In  a  report  on  the  American  Committee 
for  Aid  to  Katanga  Freedom  Fighters  (In 
November  of  1962),  the  following  appeared 
as  a  separate  paragraph : 

"Note. — At  least  one  person  named  in  the 
original  ad  as  a  sponsor  denied  that  the  list- 
ing had  been  authorized.  Senator  Everett 
McKiNLET  DiRKSEN,  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  announced  after  a  phone  call  from 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  ad  which  was  published  and  did 
not  think  the  U.N.  action  was  illegal.  How- 
ever, he  did  call  for  a  truce  In  the  Congo 
and  said  his  sympathies  were  with  the  com- 
mittee's alms," 

SENATOR    THOMAS    J.     DODD,    DEMOCRAT,     OP 
CONNECTICtrr 

In  the  Freedoms  Foundation  report,  Dodd 
was  listed  among  1961  award  winners  and 
the  following  quotes  were  presented  as 
excerpts    from    his    prize-winning    material: 

"What  Americanism  Means  to  Me:  'Amer- 
icanism' is  not  a  boastful  affectation  •  •  •  a 
brash  nationalism.  Our  people  have  no  com- 
mon past.  A  set  of  unique  concepts  and 
Ideas  about  freedom  are  our  national 
patrimony.  They  are  the  heart  of  Ameri- 
canism. Americanism  was  not  Just  for  home 
consumption.     It  was  for  export." 

SENATOR  PAUL  DOUGLAS,   DEMOCRAT,   OF   ILLINOIS 

Tlie  next  paragraph  on  that  page  reads  as 
follows:  "Douglas,  Senator  Paul  H.,  Demo- 
crat of  Illinois,  1951  magazine  award,  'Help 
Wanted  •  •  •  in  Washington'  (American. 
October  1951).  Steering  Committee,  The 
Committee  of  One  Million  (letterhead  May 
30,  1962);  cosponsored  Freedom  Academy 
bill,  1961;  Organizing  Committee,  Emergency 
Committee  for  Chinese  Refugees  (New  York 
Times  ad  June  7,  1962) ." 

JOHN    FOSTER    DULLES 

The  late  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Eisen- 
hower Cabinet  won  a  Freedoms  Foundation 
award  in  1949  and  was  mentioned  in  passing 
on  page  21  of  the  Group  Research,  Inc.,  report 
on  this  subject,  which  is  reproduced  as  an 
attachment  to  show  the  careful  explanation 
made  of  the  wide  variety  of  awardees. 

SENATOR     ESTES     KEFAUVER,     DEMOCRAT,     OF 
TENNESSEE 

The  late  Senator  and  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  won  a  Freedoms  Foundation  award 
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in  1951  for  a  public  address  entitled  "Edu- 
cation and  Public  Morals,"  delivered  at  Sear- 
rltt  College  for  Christian  Workers. 

HERBERT    HOOVER 

Until  his  death,  the  former  President  was 
honorary  president  of  Freedoms  Foundation, 
as  shown  on  its  letterhead. 

SENATOR       JOHN       M'CLELLAN,       DEMOCRAT,       OF 
ARKANSAS 

1.  In  a  report  about  Ronald  Reagan,  then 
an  active  speaker  around  the  country  and 
now  reported  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor 
of  California,  it  was  noted  that  Reagan  was 
introduced  by  Senator  McClellan  at  a  1960 
joint  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Arkansas. 

2.  In  the  Freedoms  Foundation  report 
there  are  four  references  to  the  Senator,  be- 
ginning with  his  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  Including  the  fact 
that  he  received  the  highest  award  in  1959. 
It  was  noted  that  the  Senator  returned  the 
award  money  of  $5,000  to  the  Foundation  for 
use  In  other  awards. 

BROOKS    HAYS 

The  former  Congressman,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  received  an  award  in  1951  from 
Freedoms  Foundation  for  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle on  "F^-eedom  of  Religion"  and  another 
award  in  1965.  The  Group  Research,  Inc.,  re- 
port noted  that  Hays  was  "defeated  as  a 
result  of  his  moderate  views  on  race  and 
his  attempt  to  settle  the  Little  Rock  crisis 
peaceably.  It  identified  him  as  having  been 
a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  in  1961,  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  then  a  Presidential  as- 
sistant. 

CARDINAL  CUSHING 

In  a  report  on  the  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
Foundation,  it  is  noted  that  this  organiza- 
tion distributes  material  against  communism 
by  numerous  authors,  Including  Cardinal 
Cushing  and  the  American  Bar  Association. 
(It  does  not  mention  the  Cardinal's  early 
letter  to  Robert  Welch  in  support  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  or  his  later  apparent  crit- 
icism of  that  group.) 

JACKIE  ROBINSON 

The  famous  Negro  baseball  player  and 
business  executive  is  mentioned  in  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  report  as  a  former 
trustee  and  as  having  received  an  award  for 
testimony  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

DAVE  GARROWAT 

Received  a  Fieedoms  Foundation  award 
"for  acts,  deeds,  and  words  in  building  na- 
tional understanding  of  the  American  Re- 
public," 1960. 

ARTHUR  GODFREY 

Received  a  Freedoms  Foundation  award 
"for  his  joyous  spirit  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship," 1960. 

REV.  THEODORE  HESBURGH 

Besides  being  a  trustee  of  Freedoms 
Foundation,  Father  Hesburgh,  of  Notre  Dame, 
once  served  on  the  awards  jury. 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

The  former  Postmaster  General  and  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
appears  on  the  Freedoms  Foundation  letter- 
head as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
(He  b^s  since  been  elevated  to  vice  chair- 
man.) 

02ZIC    AND    HARRIET    NELSON 

This  man-and-wife  team  was  among  a 
group  of  Hollywood  entertainers  on  the  stage 
at  the  1961  Hollywood  rally  of  Dr.  Fred 
Schwarz'  Christian  aiiticommunism  cru- 
sade. A  Group  Research,  Inc.,  report  on  that 
subject    noted    their    presence,    along    with 


numerous  other  personalities  mentioned  in  a 
press  release  from  Warner  Bros. 

None  of  this  factual  information  was  pre- 
sented in  a  derogatory  way  and  has  never 
been  disputed.  It  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Identification  process  as  is  used  above  and 
regiilarly  by  news  media  in  labeling  Con- 
gressmen as  to  political  party  and  home 
State.  To  call  such  information  "irrespon- 
sible extremism,"  as  done  by  Governor  Hat- 
field, or  "addle-pated  black  listing,"  as  done 
by  Senator  Morton,  sliows  imfairness  as  well 
as  ignorance  of  research  material. 

3.  Several  miscellaneous  observations  may 
help  clarify  the  real  issue. 

The  numerovis  references  to  Freedoms 
Foundation,  which  gives  hundreds  of  awards 
every  year,  make  a  case  worth  developing  a 
little  further.  Group  Research,  Inc.,  does  not 
characterize  this  organization  as  "far  right" 
or  "extremist"  and  never  has.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Group  Research,  Inc.,  directory  re- 
p>ort  on  the  organization  starts  with  these 
two  paragraphs  from  the  foundation  itself: 

Summary,  from.  1963  brochure 

"Founded  in  1949  'to  undergird  our  con- 
stitutional Republic  and  combat  the  Increas- 
ing threat  of  socialistic  communism  to  the 
American  way  of  life."  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower Is  ^honorary  chairman  and  Herbert 
Hoover  is  honorary  president.  •  •  *  Since  the 
inception  of  the  national  awards  program  In 
1949,  over  1  million  entries  have  been  re- 
ceived •  *  *.  During  this  period  over  12,000 
individuals,  companies,  organizations,  and 
communities  have  received  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation awards. 

"There  exists  in  America  today  a  great  and 
urgent  need  for  a  patriotic  center  to  serve  as 
a  marshaling  point  for  the  active  forces  of 
freedom.  Accordingly,  the  trustees  of  Free- 
doms Foundation  have  set  aside  40  beautiful 
acres  at  the  national  headquarters  at  Valley 
Forge  for  the  site  of  the  American  Freedom 
Center  and  have  undertaken  to  raise  $1,500,- 
000  to  construct  and  equip  the  building," 

This  is  a  very  restrained  reference  In  rela- 
tion to  those  of  several  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Janson  and  Eismann  in  "The  Far 
Right  •  (McGraw-Hill,  1963;  p.  139)  refer  to 
It  as  "another"  of  the  "foundations  on  the 
far  right."  Richard  Dudman  In  "Men  of 
the  Par  Right"  (Pyramid  Books,  1962;  p.  153) 
calls  it  "a  dignified  b.icker  of  efforts  on  the 
far  right."  And  Mark  Sherwin  in  "The  Ex- 
tremists" (St.  Martin's  Press,  1963;  p.  117) 
refers  to  Kenneth  Wells,  head  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  from  the  beginning,  as  "presi- 
dent of  an  extremist  group."  Along  the  same 
line,  Life  magazine  (February  9,  1962)  cited 
Wells'  remarks  at  a  Project  Alert  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  way  In  which  "lecturers  in  some 
schools  occasionally  make  startling  devia- 
tions from  the  solemn  role  of  the  educator." 

(The  other  example  was  Col.  Mitchell 
Paige's  remark  at  the  same  Project  Alert 
that  Chief  Justice  Warren  should  be 
hanged.)  Tlie  Group  Research,  Inc.,  direc- 
tory makes  no  such  reference. 

The  Morton  and  Hatfield  charges,  both 
delivered  at  partisan  dinners,  were  preceded 
by  very  similar  charges  of  "blacklisting"  a 
few  days  earlier  from  three  rightwing 
spokesmen:  a  column  by  Ralph  de  Toledano, 
a  column  by  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  and  an 
article  by  Walter  Trohan  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Tlie  latter  stated  frankly  that  his 
information  came  from  Edward  Hunter,  best 
known  as  an  authority  on  "brainwashing"' 
but  also  chairman  of  the  Antl-Communlst 
Liaison,  which  came  out  of  a  meeting  called 
by  Billy  James  Hargis,  and  a  frequent 
speaker  on  Hargis  platforms.  Hunter  has 
written  a  pamphlet  calling  Group  Research 
a  "fascist 'communistic — Nazi-type — organi- 
zation." 

Morton's  assistant  told  the  Associated 
Press  that  he  did  not  know  whether  Morton 
had  seen  the  Group  Research,  Inc.,  list,  add- 
ing: "I've  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  one 
for  several   days."     No   one   from   Morton's 


office  has  ever  called  Group  Research,  Inc., 
for  Einythlng. 

Hatfield  said  he  studied  Group  Researcli, 
Inc.,  material  (in  a  public  library),  then 
charged  that  Group  Research,  Inc.,  had  with- 
drawn publication  after  his  attack.  The 
library  has  been  a  subscriber  for  several 
years  and  still  Is.  Group  Research,  Inc.,  has 
not  withdrawn  an>-thlng;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  contacted  by   Hatfield's  office. 

Although  Group  Research,  Inc.,  has  been 
attacked  by  rlghtwingers  almost  weekly,  not 
all  rightwing  spokesmen  are  entirely  criti- 
cal. For  instance,  M.  Stanton  Evans  wrote  _ 
in  the  National  Review  Bulletin  (June  11, 
1963 ) ,  as  part  of  an  article  critical  of  Group 
Research,  Inc.:  "It  should  be  stressed  that 
Group  Research,  Inc..  makes  every  effort  to 
be  factual,  and  seldom  includes  Its  own 
evaluations  in  its  reports."  And  Karl  Hess, 
Goldwater's  chief  speechwriter,  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  New  Republic,  pulled  out  a 
copy  of  the  Group  Research,  Inc.,  report  on 
himself  and  said:  "A  lot  of  people  think 
Group  Research  Is  a  smear  group,  but  this 
piece  is  better  than  my  memory,  and  it  will 
help  me  answer." 

Hatfield  asked  in  a  followup  press  re- 
lease of  October  15,  distributed  by  the  Re- 
publican Governors  Association:  "How  is  the 
reader — of  Group  Research,  Inc.,  directory — 
to  delineate  between  the  dangerous  and  the 
patriot?"  One  might  better  ask  how  the  non- 
reader  is  to  make  such  a  delineation?  Group 
Research,  Inc.,  tries  to  collect  the  Information . 
necessary  for   this  process. 

Group  Research,  Inc.'s  Index  is  not  com- 
plete, unfortunately.  Two  omissions  are  of 
particular  significance  in  this  context. 

First,  it  does  not  include  In  Eisenhower's 
reference  the  fact  that  Robert  Welch  called 
him  a  "dedicated  conscious  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy." 

Second,  the  Index  does  not  Include  the 
name  of  Senator  Morton,  although  he  is 
mentioned  twice  in  the  directory.  In  the  re- 
port on  Americans  for  Constltutlonr.l  Action, 
an  important  rightwing  group.  It  )s  pointed 
out  at  page  8  that  Morton  rejected  an  award 
from  ACA  in  1961.  However,  on  page  16,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  he  accepted  such  an  av.ard 
in  1963. 

WESLEY  McCune, 
Director,  Group  Researcli.  Iiic., 

Washington,  D.C. 


Award  Winners 

Since  Freedoms  Foundation  gives  around 
800  awards  a  year,  it  is  impractical  to  list  all 
of  the  award  winners.  Known  rlghtwingers 
are  scattered  among  fairly  orthodox  respect- 
able conservatives,  schoolchildren,  and  the 
politically  naive.  A  housewife  who  baked 
"freedom  cookies'  won  a  top  award  the  same 
year  that  awards  were  also  granted  to  tlie 
American  Legion,  the  NAM,  James  F.  Byrnes, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Dr.  James  W.  Fifield. 
Jr.,  and  "Little  Orphan  Annie,"  among  oth- 
ers. Jackie  Robinson  won  an  award,  not 
for  race  relations  work,  but  for  testimony  be- 
fore the  HUAC — also  an  award  winner. 
top  award  winners  have  been 

In  1949:  Judge  Medina,  Bishop  Publishing 
Co.,  economic  education  posters,  Cluett 
Peabody. 

In  1951 :  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

In  1952:  Colorado  PubUc  Service  Co., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Weirton,  W.  Va. 

In  1953:  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen,  Cecil  B. 
deMille  (who  gave  his  $1,000  to  DeMille 
Foundation  for  Political  Freedom  and  the 
Right  to  Work>,  Capt.  Eddie  RIckenbacker, 
Howard  Kershner. 

In  1954 :  All-American  Conference  to  Com- 
bat Communism,  Hawaiian  Residents  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Kiwanls  International. 

In  1956:   J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

In  1957 :  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  1958 :  Arthur  Schuck  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
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In  1959:  Senator  McClellan. 

In  1961:  J.  Edgar  Hoover  again. 

Among  those  who  have  received  at  least 
10  avsrards  In  the  foundaiton's  13  years  are: 

Rockford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rockford, 
111. 

VFW,  Patton  Crosswhlte  Post.  Bristol,  Va.- 
Tenn. 

Directorate  for  Armed  Forces  Information 
and  Education,  Washington. 

National    Association    of    Manufacturers, 

N.Y. 

American  Legion.  Indianapolis. 

Kiwanls  International,  Chicago. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Kansas  City. 

Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Welrton,  W.  Va.,  and 
others. 


EDITORL^L     SUPPORT     FOR     THE 
HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  One  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  has  voiced  its  support  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  In  doing  so  it 
lias  rightfully  recognized  the  leadership 
provided  by  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis  of  Missouri,  who  is  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Human  Investment  Act 
in  the  House. 

The  editorial  makes  a  trenchant  point, 
Mr.  President,  v.hen  it  says  that  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  would  "put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  the  Nation's 
human  resources  back  where  it  belongs — 
with  private  business  and  industry." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  Senate  colleagues,  20  of  whom 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  S.  2509. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  ollov,  s : 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Sept. 
.  20.    19651 

Put  Job  Training  Where  It  Belongs 

Representative  Thom.\s  B.  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri has  introduced  a  bill  that  would  not 
only  spur  Job  training  but  put  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  the  Nations  human 
resources  back  where  It  belongs — with  pri- 
vate business  and  Industry. 

Titled  "The  Htunan  Investment  Act,"  the 
Curtis  measure  provides  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred In  training  employees  for  new  job 
skills.  Forty-one  Republican  Congressmen 
have  Joined  Curtis  in  sponsoring  this  Im- 
portant bill. 

Senator  Wi>fSTON  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont, 
who  conceived  an  earlier  version  of  "The 
Human  Investment  Act"  in  1964,  Introduced 
the   new   and   improved   bill   in   the   Senate. 

As  Representative  Curtis  points  out.  3  years 
ago  Congress  voted  a  7-percent  tax  credit  to 
Spar  investment  in  modern  plant  machinery 
and  equipment. 

"What  the  Congress  failed  to  realize  at 
that  time,"  saya  Curtis,  •'is  the  fact  that  the 
most  Important  kind  of  capital  a  nation  has 
is  its  human  capital — the  skills,  experience, 
and  intelligence  of  its  working  men  and 
women." 

Coiigxe&bmun  Curtis  anticipates  that,  if 
the  bin  Is  passed.  It  will  mean  a  great  step 
up  In  job  training  by  the  "Nation's  greatest 
job  trainer,  our  private  enterprise  system." 

As  those  who  are  now  employed  move  up 
to  fcjtter  Jobs  through  training,  men  and 
women  now  unemployed  because  of  Insuffi- 
cient skills  can  be  hired  to  take  their  places. 

The  Curtis-Prouty  approach  appears  to  be 
by  far  the  more  efficient  way  to  handle  the 
job  training  program  now  being  attempted! 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


•  It  eliminates  the  need  for  new  govern- 
ment bureaus  and  red  tape,  and  bypasses 
politics  and  waste  that  result  from  Inexperi- 
enced, unqualified  agencies  attempting  to  do 
a  job  that  can  best  be  done  by  free  enter- 
prise. 

It  also  Is  In  the  American  tradition,  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  said  for  many  of  the 
social  experiments  in  progress  under  the 
OEO. 


THE  CAPITAL.  EXPANSION  PRO- 
GRAM OF  BROWN  CO..  OF  BERLIN, 
N.H. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  session  draws  to  an  end  and  the 
record  of  the  past  year  is  subjected  to 
r.na^ysis,  cn*>  of  the  main  trends  of  Fed- 
eral action  will  be  seen  to  have  been  close 
cooperation  between  Government,  in- 
dustiT,  and  labor  for  the  national  in- 
terest. 

This  cooperation  is  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  Federal  policies  in  Washing- 
ton. Earlier  this  week  I  was  in  the  city 
of  Berlin,  N.H.,  where  this  sort  of  coop- 
eration has  been  responsible  for  drama- 
tic economic  gains. 

On  October  19,  Mr.  Frank  Peterson, 
president  of  the  Brown  Co.,  announced  a 
capital  expaiision  program  which  will 
more  than  double  the  company's  present 
pulp  and  papermaking  capacity.  The 
management  of  the  Brown  Co.,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Brown  Co.,  and  the  city  of 
Berlin  have  established  a  record  of  work- 
ing together  which  has  resulted  in  this 
great  spur  to  the  region's  economy. 
Their  willingness  to  cooperate  for  mutual 
benefit  is  a  trait  which,  reproduced  on 
a  national  scale,  is  responsible  for  the 
record  gains  in  our  Nation's  economy 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   a   nev/s   story   describing   the 

Brown  Co.'s  expansion  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Berlin,  N.H.,  October  19. — The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Brown  Co.  has  approved  a  capital 
expansion  program  which  will  more  than 
double  the  company's  present  pulp  and 
papermaking  capacity.  President  Frank  T. 
Peterson  revealed  last  night. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  300  persons,  in- 
cluding many  Brown  Co.  directors,  Mr. 
Peterson  estimated  the  program  would  cost 
in  excess  of  $20  million  upon  Its  completion. 

He  said  the  capacity  increase  will  result  In 
an  additional  sales  volume  of  approximately 
821  million  annually,  and  will  bring  Brown 
Co.'s  total  annual  sales  to  about  $90  million. 

In  commenting  on  this  favorable  ratio  of 
dollars  of  capital  exptendlture  to  dollars  of 
sales — less  than  the  Industry  average — 
Peterson  stated  that  Brown  Co.'s  ability  to 
get  maximum  effective  utilization  out  of 
idle  plant  capacity  resulting  from  the  sulfite 
pulpmlll  shutdown  3  years  ago  was  a  major 
factor  in  this  culmination. 

Reflection  in  the  comi>any's  earnings  of 
this  investment  will  start  in  latter  1966,  with 

maximum  effect  being  realized  in  1967,  he 
said. 

The  Berlln-Gorham  Division  of  Brown  Co. 

has  been  picked  for  Brown's  Initial  Invest- 
ment since  it  is  mandatory  that  maximum 
utilization  of  Its  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
timber  resources  be  exploited  together  with 
the  need  for  higher  pulp  and  paper  produc- 


tivity. This  will  efficiently  absorb  a  present 
unfavorable  fixed  cost  to  productive  volume 
ratio  which  prevails  at  the  company's  exist- 
ing capacity. 

This  is  only  a  step  in  the  company's  future 
program.  Mr.  Peterson  told  the  chamber  of 
commerce  members. 

Several  studies  are  already  underway  to 
establish  Brown  Co.  manufacturing  facilities 
In  other  locations,  through  an  acquisition 
program  now  under  development.  This  ac- 
quisition program  will  be  tied  into  certain 
absorptions  of  its  capacity  both  at  home  and 
In  the  export  market. 

Governor  John  King,  Senators  Norris  Cot- 
ton and  Thomas  McIntyre,  and  Congress- 
man James  Cleveland  were  guests  of  Brown 
Co.  at  the  dinner.  Mr.  Peterson  expres.sed  to 
them  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  company's 
board  of  directors  and  management  for  the 
Intense  Interest  which  they  have  evidenced 
In  the  matter  of  the  company  operations  In 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  cooperation  of  gov- 
ernment officials  at  both  State  and  Federal 
levels. 

Mr.  Peterson  then  proceeded  to  outline  In 
detail  his  company's  plans  for  expansion  of 
the  Berlln-Gorham  pulp  and  paper  opera- 
tions. 

The  company's  present  kraft  pulp  mill, 
built  In  1947,  will  be  enlarged  from  Its  cur- 
rent capacity  of  330  tons  per  day,  to  an  out- 
put of  700  tons  per  day.  Installation  of  a 
new  chemical  recovery  boiler,  already  or- 
dered from  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  additional 
digesters  and  a  new  lime  kiln  will  be  required 
In  this  program  which  will  result  In  produc- 
tion of  approximately  245,000  tons  of  kraft 
pulp  annually  when  the  new  facilities  come 
into  full  operation. 

The  company's  kraft  bleachery,  built  In 
1956  with  present  capacity  of  250  tons  per 
day,  win  be  more  than  doubled  In  size  to 
permit  the  bleaching  of  the  full  output  of 
the  enlarged  kraft  pulp  mill,  amounting  to 
700  tons  per  day  at  capacity  operation.  Ad- 
ditional pulp  storage  facilities  to  handle 
this  much  larger  volume  of  bleached  pulp 
will  also  be  required. 

The  new  kraft  pulp  mill  and  bleachery 
will  be  located  adjacent  to  the  present  mill 

and  bleachery  installations  at  Berlin,  N.H., 
according  to  Mr.  Peterson. 

Another  major  expansion  of  Brown  Co.'s 
fiber-making  facilities  In  Berlin  will  be  the 
Immediate  construction  of  an  entirely  new 
pulp  mill  and  paper  machine  for  the  manu- 
facture of  corrugating  material  used  in  ship- 
ping containers. 

This  new  pulp  mill  will  be  equipped  with 
a  continuous  digester,  already  on  order,  and 
will  have  a  designed  capacity  of  200  tons 
of  neutral  sulfite  and  semlchemlcal  pulp 
per  day. 

The  paper  machine  will  be  located  In  a 
portion  of  the  former  sulfite  pulpmlll, 
which  was  shut  down  on  March  30,  1963. 
It  will  be  integrated  In  Its  operations  with 
the  entire  output  of  corrugating  medium 
being  sold  to  manufacturers  of  shipping  con- 
tainers. 

The  operations  of  the  enlarged  kraft  pulp- 
mlll and  the  neutral  sulfite  semichemlcal 
pulpmlll  will  be  coordinated  so  that  rejected 
screenings  and  other  fiber  materials  from  the 
kraft  mill  will  be  an  Important  source  of  raw 
material  used  in  the  semlchemlcal  pulp- 
mlll. At  the  same  time,  cooking  acids  used 
in  the  semlchemlcal  pulpmlll  wUl  be  burned 
in  the  kraft  mill  chemical  recovery  furnace. 

Both  mills  will  be  supplied  from  the  exist- 
ing wood-handling  facilities  which  were  de- 
signed and  built  in  the  mid-1950's  and  are 
capable  of  handling  more  than  1,000  cords 
of  wood  dally.  They  have  operated  at  only 
50  percent  of  capacity  for  the  past  3  years 
due  to  the  shutdown  of  the  sulfite  pulpmlll. 

Steam  required  in  the  pulpmlll  operations 
will  be  supplied  from  existing  coal-burning 
boilers  in  the  central  steamplant,  along  with 
steam  generated  In  the  kraft  mill  boilers  as 
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a  byproduct  of  chemical  recovery  from  pulp- 
mlll waste  products. 

To  obtain  maximum  utilization  of  this  In- 
creased volume  of  high-pressure  steam,  the 
company  will  install  additional  steam  gener- 
ating facilities  to  produce  needed  electric 
power,  Mr.  Peterson  said.  Locations  for  the 
steam  turbine  and  generator  have  not  been 
established  but  will  be  In  or  near  the  kraft 
nilll  or  central  steamplant. 

The  greatly  Increased  daily  tonnages  of 
kraft  pulp  from  the  new  mill  will  be  utilized 
on  company  paper  machines  and  by  sale  to 
other  paper  manufacturers,  according  to  Mr. 
Peterson. 

The  capital  building  program  includes 
drastic  speed-ups  of  present  paper  machines 
located  at  the  Cascade  papermill  in  nearby 
Gorham,  N.H.  Rebuilding  of  these  machines 
to  Increase  their  output  by  from  25  to  40 
percent  is  an  Important  part  of  the  program 
to  place  the  Berlln-Gorham  Division  opera- 
tions on  a  sound  economic  basis  for  the  long 
range  future.  Among  the  five  paper  ma- 
chines to  be  modernized  are  Mister  Nibroc, 
which  produces  the  paper  used  in  Nibroc 
towels,  and  Miss  Nibroc,  a  paper  machine 
used  for  making  facial  grade  tissues.  Three 
other  paper  machines  producing  kraft  con- 
verting and  printing  papers  at  the  Cascade 
Mill  will  also  be  modernized. 

The  final  Item  of  the  expansion  program 
outlined  by  the  Brown  Co.  president  Is  the 
reestablishment  of  pulp  drying  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  startup  of  No.  2  dryer  at  the 
sulfite  pulpmlll  which  has  not  operated  since 
the  mill  was  closed  down  in  19G3.  Kraft  pulp 
not  used  on  company  paper  machines  will 
be  passed  over  this  dryer,  cut  and  baled,  and 
sold  to  other  paper  manufacturers  or  to 
companies  in  which  Brown  now  has  or  may 
In  the  future  acquire  an  interest. 

The  company's  major  stockholders,  Mlchele 
Slndona  of  Fasco  Investment  Co..  and  Ira 
Guilden  of  Baldwin  Securities  Co.  also  joined 
the  more  than  300  persons.  Including  gov- 
ernment officials,  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce dinner. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERBERT  J.  KRAMER, 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  PUB- 
LIC AFFAIRS  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Sar- 
gent Shriver  has  made  a  very  wise  choice 
in  appointing  Herbert  J.  Kramer  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  to  be  Assistant  Director  for 
Public  Affairs  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Herbert  Kramer  is  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Connecticut.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  school,  in  military 
service,  in  business,  and  in  public  serv- 
ice to  his  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  press  release  by  the  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity  and  articles  from  the  Hart- 
ford Times  and  the  Hartford  Courant,  all 

of  which  discuss  Mr.  Kramer,  his  new 
appointment,  and  his  outstanding  back- 
ground. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sargent  Shriver  today  named  Herbert  J. 
Kramer,  a  vice  president  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Cos.,  to  the  key  post  of  assistant 
director  for  Public  Affairs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

"Once  again  a  leading  American  business- 
man has  given  up  a  lucrative  position  in  pri- 
vate industry  to  join  the  war  on  poverty," 
Shriver  said.  "Hla  predecessor.  Holmes 
Brown,  was  yesterday  elected  vice  president 


of  American  Airlines  and  I  am  delighted  that 
Herb  Kramer  will  Immediately  continue  the 
very  special  tradition  of  public  service  we 
have  established  at  OEO. 

"Here  we  make  a  special  point  of  attracting 
the  very  top  leaders  of  the  business  com- 
munity, the  labor  movement,  and  the  aca- 
demic world  to  top  positions  where  their 
special  talents  will  benefit  this  program  and 
serve  the  Nation." 

Kramer  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  the  Travelers  where  he  headed  pub- 
lic Information  and  advertising.  He  was 
named  to  the  vice-presidency  In  March  of  last 
year  after  filling  various  Jobs  of  major  re- 
sponsibility since  1951. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Kramer,  43,  was 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, magna  cum  laude  in  1942.  Follow- 
ing wartime  service  as  an  army  lieutenant 
in  the  Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater,  he  re- 
ceived master's  and  doctorate  degrees  In  Eng- 
lish literature  from  Harvard,  and  in  1956 
completed  a  4-year  course  in  law,  studying 
at  nights  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Con- 
necticut bar  in  1957. 

Prior  to  his  Joining  the  Travelers,  Kramer 
was  an  instructor  in  the  English  depart- 
ment at  Harvard  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

He  brings  to  his  new  post  a  substantial 
background  in  local  community  affairs  es- 
sential to  public  understanding  of  the  com- 
munity-action programs.  Job  Corps  train- 
ing, and  the  efforts  of  VISTA,  the  domestic 
Peace  Corps,  the  major  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

Kramer  currently  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  community  renewal  team,  the 
local  community-action  agency  administer- 
ing that  city's  programs  for  the  war  on 
poverty.  He  serves  as  a  member  of  boards 
of  the  Hartford  YMCA,  Urban  League,  and 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
is  a  cofounder  and  board  member  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  People-to-People  Council, 
and  for  6  years  served  as  secretary  for  the 
West    Hartford    Board   of   Education. 

As  State  chairman  of  the  United  Nations 

Association,  he  has  b«en  Connecticut  chair- 
man for  United  Nations  Day  by  appointment 
of  Gov.  John  Demi>sey  for  the  last  3  yetfs. 
Kramer  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
oi  Hartford  College  of  Music  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hartford,  and  Is  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Symphony  Society  of  Greater  Hartford  and 
the  Hartford  Stage  Co. 

Presently,  Kramer  serves  on  the  public 
affairs  policy  committee  of  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute  and  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Society  of  America  and  co- 
ordinator of  the  National  Advertising  Coun- 
cil's program   on  mental  retardation. 

Presently  living  in  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
Kramer  is  married  to  the  former  Karyl  Kern, 
of  Newton  Center,  Mass.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

Sept.  17.  19651 

Travelers   Official   Named  to   U.S.   Poverty 

Post 

A  second  vice  president  of  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Co.  was  named  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  OfRce  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Thursday. 

Herbert  J.  Kramer,  who  joined  the  Travelers 
in  1951  and  was  made  a  vice  president  last 
year,  has  been  given  a  2  years'  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  the  company.  He  will  succeed 
Holmes  Brown,  who  this  week  'was  elected  a 
vice  president  of  American  Airlines. 

GOTHAM   NATIVE 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Kramer  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1942  magna  cum 


laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  received  his 
master's  and  Ph.  D  degrees  from  Harvard  and 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Connect- 
icut Law  School. 

He  has  taught  at  Harvard  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

He  is  president  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation of  Greater  Hartford  and  has  done 
much  public  service  In  this  area,  Including 
serving  6  years  on  the  West  Hartford  Board 
of  Education. 

FOUNDED    COUNCn. 

He  was  cofounder  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
People-to-People  Council,  and  has  served  var- 
ious posts  with  the  Community  Council, 
Community  Chest,  YMCA  World  Service 
Committee,  and  other  civic  and  business  as- 
sociations. 

He  and  his  wife  and  their  seven  children 
live  at  26  Westland  Avenue,  West  Hartford. 
The  family  will  remain  at  that  address. 

Kramer  will  start  In  his  new  post  a  couple 
of  days  a  week,  until  he  can  complete  his 
duties  at  Travelers,  then  after  about  6 
weeks  will  be  In  Washington  full  time,  com- 
ing home  weekends. 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Sept.  17, 

1965  J 

A  Good  Man  Leaving 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  to 
be  congratulated  on  getting  Herbert  J. 
Kramer  as  its  Assistant  Director  for  Public 
Affairs,  but  the  congratulations  from  the 
Greater  Hartford  community  will  have  a  wry 
Inflection.  The  Nation's  gain  Is  Connecticut's 
considerable  loss. 

Mr.  Kramer  is  a  sparkplug.  He  is  remark- 
able for  his  Intellectual  brilliance,  his  ad- 
ministrative skill,  and  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  community  affairs. 
Those  characteristics  are  badly  needed  in  the 
job  to  which  he  is  going,  but  we  shall  miss 
him  In  Hartford.  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Cos.,  of  which  he  is  second  vice  president, 
have  given  him  a  2-year  leave  of  absence. 
We  hope  that  will  be  enough  time  for  him 
to  do  what  the  Nation  wants  him  for  and 
that  he  will  return  to  our  community  when 
the  time  Is  up. 


I  From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Sept.  16, 

1965) 

Kramer  Given  OEO  Post 

Herbert  J.  Kramer,  second  vice  president 
Of  Travelers  Insurance  Cos.  today  was 
named  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic   Opportunity   for  Public   Affairs. 

"Once  again,  a  leading  American  busineEs- 
man  has  given  up  a  lucrative  position  in 
private  industry  to  join  the  war  on  poverty," 
said  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  "director  of  the 
agency. 

"His  predecessor,  Holmes  Brown,  was 
yesterday  elected  vice  president  of  American 
Airlines,  and  I  am  delighted  that  Herb 
Kramer  will  Immediately  continue  the  very 
special  tradition  of  public  service  we  have 
established  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

"Here  we  make  a  very  special   point  of 

attracting  the  top  leaders  of  business  and 
industry,  the  labor  movement  and  the 
academic  world  to  top  positions  where  their 
special  talents  will  benefit  this  program  and 
serve  the  Nation,"  Mr.  Shriver  added. 

J.  Doyle  DeWltt,  board  Chairman  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Cos.,  said: 

"It  Is  With  mixed  feelings  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  Mr.  Kramer  go  to  Washington.  He 
has  been  a  tremendous  asset  within  the 
Travelers  organization — a  man  dedicated  to 
the  Ideals  of  Improving  this  company's 
ability  to  fill  the  public's  need  for  financial 

protection  through  insurance.  His  leadership 
in  civic  and  community  affairs  has  earned 
him  an  outstanding  reputation  for  public 
service." 
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However,  we  recognize  the  talents  which 
Herb  Kramer  brings  to  his  new  position  and 
know  that  in  this  capacity  he  Is  continuing 
the  tradition  through  which  American  busi- 
ness leaders  can  serve  this  country. 

Mr.  Kramer  flew  to  Washington  today  to 
begin  his  new  duties.  He  will  commute  back 
and  forth  for  a  few  weeks  to  conclude  his 
responsibilities  here. 

Travelers  has  given  Mr.  Kramer  a  2-ycar 
leave  of  absence  to  allow  him  to  accept  the 
Federal  post. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Kramer 
gradu.-ited  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  magna  cum 
laude  from  Harvard  In  1942,  and  received  his 
master's  degree  in  1946  and  his  Ph.  D.  in 
1919.  both  from  Harvard.  In  1956,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Connecticut  Bar. 

He  Joined  the  Travelers  in  the  public  In- 
formation and  advertising  department  In 
1951. 

He  became  assistant  manager  in  1952,  and 
In  1959  was  named  director  of  public  in- 
formation and  advertising.  He  was  made 
second  vice  president  in  March,  1964. 

Mr.  Kramer's  public  service  included  6 
years  on  the  West  Hartford  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; cofounder  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  People-to-People  Council; 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Hartford  Com- 
munity Ambassador  Association;  various 
posts  with  the  Community  Council,  Com- 
munity Chest,  Social  Legal  Council,  and 
TMCA  World  Service  Committee.  He  Is 
president  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
of  Greater  Hartford. 

In  1959,  he  was  named  Father  of  the  Year 
by  the  RetaU  Trade  Board.  He  and  his  wife 
have  seven  children,  ana  live  at  26  Westland 
Avenue,  West  Hartford. 


BANK 


AMENDMENTS   TO   THE 
MERGER  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
enact  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
present  confusion  and  controversy  with 
respect  to  bank  mergers.  However,  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  my  bill,  S.  i698, 
and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  reported  an  amended 
version  of  that  bill.  I  expect  that  early 
next  session  legislation  will  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress  which  will  clarify  this 
situation. 

All  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
suggested  in  the  field  of  bank  mergers 
have  included  some  measure  of  relief, 
partial  or  complete,  for  the  six  bank 
mergers  now  under  attack  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  at  least  two  of 
these  cases  final  action  in  the  way  of 
divestiture  is  imminent.  It  is  possible 
that  these  cases  might  be  brought  to  a 
final  conclusion  and  final  divestiture  ac- 
complished before  the  relief  proposed 
could  be  enacted  early  next  session. 

Accordingly,  a  letter  has  been  sent  to 
the  Attorney  General  requesting  him  to 
refrain  from  prosecuting  tliese  cases 
further,  particularly  the  two  in  the  final 
stages  of  divestiture,  until  the  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  during  the  com- 
ing session  to  conclude  Its  consideration 
of  the  pending  bank  merger  legislation. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  Senator  Mans- 
field, the  majority  leader,  by  Senator 
Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  by  me  as  chairman  of 


the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
In  addition,  it  was  signed  by  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  the  minority  leader  and  rank- 
ing RepubUcan  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  by  Senator  Bennett, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  cases 
are  pending  in  the  judicial  branch,  the 
Attorney  General  is  requested  to  brin^ 
our  views  to  the  attention  of  the  courts 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  six  pending 
cases. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
letter  and  particularly  the  request  that 
our  views  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  judicial  branch  by  the  Attorney 
General,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
make  the  request  public,  and,  according- 
ly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctjrrenct, 

October  22. 1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  It  had  been 
our  earnest  hope   and   expectation   that   by 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  action  would  have  been  completed 
on  a  measure   clarifying  the   existing  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  bank  mergers.     Such 
a  bill,  3.  1698,  passed  the  Senate  without  dis- 
sent  last  June,  and   a  somewhat  different 
but  equally  effective  measiu'e  was  reported 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Just  this  week — but  not  in  time  for 
final  floor  action   by  the  House  and  Senate. 
It   Is  our  expectation   that  we   will   have 
enacted  such  a  measure  in  the  early  days 
of  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress.    This 
being  so,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  dur- 
ing   this    interim    period,    action    might    be 
taken   with   regard   to   several    of   the   bank 
mergers    now   challenged    by   your   Depart- 
ment which  might  prejudice  the  application 
of   the   new   law.     As   you  know,   two   such 
merger  cases  are  now  In  the  final  stages  of 
settlement    by    divestiture,    and    the    four 
others  are  In  various  pretrial  or  trial  stages. 
Ail  of  these  cases  will  be  basically  affected 
by  new  legislation  which,  as  we  have  noted, 
we   expect  to  be   enacted   shortly.     For   ex- 
ample, the  bUl  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
terminate  all  six  pending  cases:  all  versions 
of  the  bill  considered  by  the  House  Banking 
and    Ciurency   Committee   would    terminate 
the  three  mergers  consummated  before  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia case;  and  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Hoxi£e    Banking    and    Currency    Committee 
would  also  provide  new  standards  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  cases  involving  the  three  mergers 
consummated  after  the  PhUadelphia  decision. 
We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  con- 
cern lest  what  seems  clearly  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  In  the  area  of  bank  mergers  be 
frustrated  by  action  taken   in  any  of  the 
six  pending  cases. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  you  refrain 
from  any  further  steps  In  these  cases,  par- 
ticularly the  two  which  are  now  In  the  final 
stages  of  divestiture,  until  the  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion to  conclude  its  consideration  of  the 
pending  bank  merger  legislation. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
cases  are  pending  in  the  Judicial  branch,  we 
request  that  on  our  behalf  you  respectfully 
bring  our  views  to  the  attention  of  the  sev- 
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eral    courts   having   Jurisdiction   over   these 
si.x  pending  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Mike  Mansfield, 

Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 
James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 

Minority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 
Wallace  F.  Benijett. 


WHO  NOW  SHALL  SPEAK  FOR 
AMERICA? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
world  was  shocked  and  saddened,  espe- 
cially were  North  Carolinians  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  America's  foremost 
statesman.  Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson. 

But  ours  was  a  particular  loss,  for  an 
empathy  existed  between  our  people  and 
Ambassador  Stevenson  that  no  others 
could  claim. 

Much  of  Ambassador  Stevenson's  ori- 
gins stemmed  from  our  State.  His  an- 
cestors were  among  our  early  settlers 
and  were  numbered  among  our  first 
leaders. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  North  Caro- 
lina held  the  Illinois  Governor  m  such 
high  esteem  that  twice  we  gave  him  our 
electoral  vote  for  the  Presidency. 

His  sister.  Mrs.  Ernest  Ives,  calls 
North  Carolina  home.  As  Oovernor  and 
United  Nations  Ambassador,  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  Old  North  State. 

America's  most  eloquent  voice  will  be 
heard  no  more  and  sadness  fills  the  land 
for  that  great  spirit  that  gave  meaning 
to  our  highest  values,  for  that  intellect 
which  was  brought  to  bear  so  effectively 
on  the  problems  of  our  times. 

No  man  has  had  a  greater  or  more 
lasting  impact  for  good  upon  American 
life.  Through  him  we  felt  a  vicariou.s 
contribution  to  world  i^eace  as  he  labored 
in  the  United  Nations  to  produce  a  bet- 
ter world  for  us  and  yet  unborn  genera- 
tions. We  owe  to  him.  above  all.  the 
quickened  tempo  of  our  intellectual  life, 
the  improved  quality  of  our  political  life, 
and  the  heightened  dialog  between 
man  and  society,  between  citizen  and 
government,  between  this  Nation  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

He  expressed  as  none  o'her  America's 
dreams  for  a  better  world  for  all  man- 
kind. Renown  for  his  intellect  and  wit. 
Adlai  Stevenson's  was  a  many-faceted 
personality.  A  noble  man,  a  selfless  man, 
a  humble  man,  a  man  of  peace,  a  man 
possessed  of  tremendous  diversity  of 
talent  and  interests — truly  he  was  a 
renaissance  man  in  the  20th  century. 
There  is  a  special  stillness  in  our  long- 
leaf  pines  as  v.e  pause  to  contemplate 
what  he  meant  to  North  CaroHnlans — 
and  indeed  to  all  men — and  a  peculiar 
sense  of  loneliness  as  we  ask  again  that 
question — which  first  came  to  mind  upon 
learning  of  his  death — Who  now  can 
speak  for  America?  And,  a  particular 
sadness  as  we  acknowledge — no  one — so 
well  as  he. 

Future  history  books.  I  believe,  will 
accord  him  a  unique  place  in  the  constel- 
lation of  statesmen  of  our  country  in  the 
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councils  of  the  world.  For.  like  the  eve- 
ning star,  he  shed  the  brightest  light. 

To  his  family,  we  extend  a  grateful 
Nation's  sympathy  for  a  loss  which  we 
truly  feel  and  share. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  by  North  Carolinians. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  few  repre- 
sentative ones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Morganton    (N.C.)    News-Herald, 
July   16.   1965) 

He  Served  His  Country  Well 

A  few  days  before  he  died,  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son was  rated  by  a  writer  as  being  among 
a  select  few  men  who  had  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  shaping  the  course  of  this  Na- 
tion's history  without  ever  serving  in  the 
White  House. 

That  will  stand  as  an  accurate  appraisal. 

After  two  unsuccessful  bids  for  the  Presi- 
dency, doomed  to  failure  by  the  very  nature 
of  things,  he  went  on  to  serve  the  United 
States  well  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

He  was  an  eloquent  spokesman  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy In  the  councils  of  the  world,  and  in  that 
important  role  he  won  for  himself  admirers 
among  his  fellow  countrymen  who  earlier 
held  reservations  ubout  his  qualifications 
when  he  ran  for  the  Presidency. 

Adlai  Stevenson  probably  could  not  have 
won  the  Presidency  if  he  had  been  the  near- 
perfect  image  of  a  candidate,  because  in  both 
campaigns  he  faced  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, whose  vote-getting  appeal  made  him 
unbeatable.  While  the  former  Governor  of 
Dlinois  possessed  qualities  which  drew  unto 
him  a  segment  of  the  populace.  It  was  not 
enough. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  an  articulate  intellec- 
tual, and  Americans  generally  have  been  a 
bit  leery  about  sending  an  intellectual  Into 
the  White  House.  He  was  urbane  and  witty, 
and  the  American  voter  Is  not  sure  he  wants 
too  much  humor  from  his  President.  In  his 
campaigns  he  called  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  make  a  self-analysis 
in  the  light  of  long-range  problems  which 
this  country  faced,  but  the  American  voter 
does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  too  much 
thinking  about  distant  problems,  preferring 
instead  for  his  leaders  to  make  the  decisions, 
right  or  wrong. 

But  his  service  as  chief  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  was  something  else. 
When,  for  example,  he  pushed  the  Soviet 
representative  for  a  direct  answer  about 
Russian  Involvement  and  sa'd  he  was  pre- 
pared to  wait  for  his  answer  "till  hell  freezes 
over"  that  was  a  firmness  and  a  posture 
wliich  the  American  people,  watching  pro- 
ceedings on  television,  knew  and  understood 
and  applauded. 

In  numerous,  less  dramatic  ways  he  rep- 
resented the  United  States  in  the  often 
frustrating  task  of  negotiations  and  per- 
suasion among  the  world's  diplomats.  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  dvuing  an  especially 
difficult  period  of  crisis  In  1961.  he  said  with 
wry,  Stevenson  humor:  "What  with  Cuba. 
Congo,  Korea,  and  now  Laos,  I  sometimes 
yearn  for  the  simple  brutalities  of  bipartisan 
politics." 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  elo- 
quence and  for  many  of  the  statements  he 
uttered,  such  as  the  comment  about  the 
United  Nations  during  a  critical  period: 
"There  is  really  one  item  on  our  agenda — 
the  survival  of  the  human  race." 

But  when  his  statements,  grave  or  spar- 
kllngly  witty,  are  forgotten,  he  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  distinctive  personality  who 
served  his  country  well. 


[Prom  the  Asheville  (N.C.)   Citizen,  July  15, 

1965) 

Close,  Btn  Gently,  Another  Door 

Even  in  a  crowd,  he  was  one  of  the 
lonely  ones — affable,  you  understand;  artlc- 
uate;  brilliantly  urbane.  But  you  sort  of 
got  a  notion  that  here  was  a  man  whose 
spirit  wandered  a  quieter  F>ath,  away  from  the 
lights  and  laughter  and  the  frantic  gaiety 
of  a  tinseled  society. 

And  yet  he  was,  for  much  of  his  life,  a 
public  figure — active  in  the  making  of  In- 
ternational policy.  Governor  of  Illinois,  twice 
a  candidate  for  Pre:;ident,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  since  1961. 

Can  such  a  man  be  lonely? 

Adlai  Stevenson  cherished  a  dream  of  a 
better  world  and  a  richer  human  society  and 
a  more  rewarding  destiny  for  all  mankind. 
He  was,  his  critics  said,  a  starry-eyed  Intel- 
lectual— and  he  was  at  least  that.  He  walked 
with  heartbreak,  and  he  walked  mostly  alone, 
but  he  walked  with  determination  Toward 
goals  that  were  unachievable  in  a  cynical 
culture. 

He  wasn't  a  saint;  he  would  have  despised 
the  label.  He  did  what  he  needed  to  do, 
often  ruthlessly,  always  with  siu^face  zeal, 
sometimes  in  sorrow.  By  the  very  nature  of 
his  mission,  he  esp>oused  principles  that  were 
not  to  his  liking  In  order  to  serve  a  Nation 
that  needed  his  wisdom,  exploited  his  talent, 
and  often  mocked  his  Ideals. 

No  real  matter;  it's  over.  Adlai  Stevenson 
is  dead,  at  65,  and  men  will  mourn  him — 
even  men  who  Jeered.  And  somewhere  other 
men  will  weep  for  the  lonely,  the  lost,  the 
disinherited  who  wandered  briefly  among 
us — making  small  Jokes  to  mask  a  restless 
sool. 


Stevensons    Settled    in    Statesville 

The  family  tree  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  who  died 
Wednesday  in  London,  Is  traced  back  more 
than   200  years   to  North   Carolina. 

His  earliest  Stevenson  ancestor  in  America 
was  William  (Little  Gabriel)  Stevenson,  an 
Irish  immigrant,  who  brought  his  wife  Mary 
McClelland  Stevenson,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
North  Carolina  In  1762. 

They  settled  near  the  present  site  of  the 
State  experimental  farm  at  Statesville.  Wil- 
liam Is  burled  in  the  graveyard  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  there. 

They  lived  In  the  Scotch-Irish  community 
Of  Mount  Mourne,  located  today  on  Highway 
21,  halfway  between  Charlotte  and  States- 
ville. 

Their  son.  James  Stevenson,  married  Nancy 
Brevard,  the  granddaughter  of  John  Brevard, 
sheriff  of  Rowan  County  and  niece  of  Dr. 
Ephralm  Brevard,  who  helped  frame  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
whereby  Mecklenburg  County  asserted  Its 
independence  of  the  British  Crown  before 
the  Tlilrteen  Colonies  did. 

Prom  this  marriage  came  a  son,  John 
Turner  Stevenson,  who  married  Eliza  Ann 
Ewlng,  daughter  of  Adlai  Osborne  Ewing. 
From  these  sources  Adlai  Ewlng  Stevenson 
derived  his  name. 

Adlai  Ewing's  grandfather.  Adlai  Osborne, 
was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  a  clerk  of  court 
for  Rowan  County. 

John  and  Eliza  Ewlng  Stevenson  left  North 
Carolina  in  1814  with  a  company  of  friends 
and  relatives,  settling  for  a  while  in  Chris- 
tian County,  Ky. 

It  was  from  there  that  their  son,  the 
first  Adlai  Ewlng  Stevenson,  the  grandfather 
of  the  Ambassador,  set  out  for  Illinois,  ar- 
riving In  1852. 

He  ran  for  public  office  many  times.  He 
ser\'ed  two  terms  in  Congress  and  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  postmaster  general  by 
President  Grover  Cleveland  In  1884.    In  1892. 


during  Cleveland's  second  term,  he  became 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Prom  his  generation  on.  the  Stevenson 
clan  centered  In  Illinois. 

In  1951,  the  year  before  the  first  of  his 
two  unsuccessful  bids  for  the  Presidency, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  then  Governor  of  nUnols, 
visited  North  Carolina.  He  was  anxious  to 
visit  the  early  homeland  of  his  ancestors.  He 
was  escorted  about  the  coimtryside  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Kizziah  of  Salisbury,  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  U.S.  middle  district. 

Stevenson's  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steven- 
son Ives,  has  maintained  a  winter  home  for 
many  years  In  Southern  Pines. 


IF.om  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star, 
July  15, 1965] 

Stevenson  :  True  Statesman 

The  unexpected  death  of  Ambassador  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  In  London  yesterday  has  re- 
moved from  the  world's  stage  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  statesmen  and  persuasive  spokes- 
men for  freedom  of  oiu-  times. 

His  more  than  30  years  of  public  service 
have  earned  him  an  indelible  place  in  Amer- 
ican history,  for  he  not  only  has  been  the 
voice  of  American  policy  before  the  United 
Nations,  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  there,  but 
also  he  helped  to  shape  foreign  policy  geared 
to  halt  aggression  by  communism. 

Such  a  distinguished  career  had  many 
highlights.  Over  the  years  from  his  begin- 
ning of  public  service  in  an  unobtrusive 
post  in  Washington  to  the  pinnacle  of  his 
popularity  as  a  politician  and  statesman,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  he  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  both  major  political  parties. 

His  high  mark  in  politics  certainly  would 
be  the  two  times  he  was  chosen  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  as  its  presidential  nominee. 
If  there  was  misfortune  in  his  political  life, 
it  came  when  the  fates  cast  him  as  the  op- 
ponent of  General  Esenhower  In  the  presi- 
dential race.  That  was  the  only  mismatch 
of  his  long  and  successful  career  In  public 
service. 

Mr.  Stevenson  gave  new  interest  to  the 
spoken  word.  His  intellectualism  gave  him 
an  oratorical  elegance  and  perceptlveness 
that  proved  a  formidable  combination  in  the 
U.N.  In  his  handling  the  adroit  Communist 
effort  to  use  the  U.N.  as  a  propaganda  agency. 

He  had  the  rare  talent  to  be  liked  by  people 
In  all  walks  of  life.  He  was  not  without 
critics,  but  It  can  be  well  said  he  served  his 
country  with  devotion  and  unswerving  faith- 
fulness.    He  symbolized  the  good  American. 

(From    the    Winston-Salem    (N.C.)     Journal. 
July  15. 1965) 

Stevenson    Found    Little    Rest    in    North 

Carolina 

(  By  J.  Patrick  Kelly ) 

He  came  hurrying  out  of  the  sprawling 
log  house  and  stood  there  on  the  porch  a 
moment,  blinking  at  the  sunshine  of  a 
North  Carolina  spring  day. 

He  apologized  to  the  do^^n  or  so  news- 
papermen for  keeping  us  waiting. 

His  sister  explained  that  he  had  been  dic- 
tating letters  that  morning  •  •  •  which 
would  have  seemed  an  unlikely  occupation 
on  that  gleaming  March  day  in  a  faraway 
farm  in  the  Sandhills  •  •  •  If  the  man 
hadn't  been  Adlai  Stevenson. 

This  was  1954.  Stevenson  was  making  one 
of  what  would  be  a  series  of  visits  to  North 
Carolina.  The  next  year  he  even  stopped  at 
Wlnston-Salem,  but  "only  briefly.  The  pri- 
vate plane  of  Richard  S.  Reynolds,  head  of 
Reynolds  Mining  Co..  put  down  at  Smith 
Reynolds  Airport  for  servicing  during  a  flight 
that  would  take  Stevenson  to  Miami  and 
Haiti. 

In  1954  and  twice  In  1956  he  went  to  Paint 
Hill  Farm  near  Southern  Pines,  the  home  of 
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his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Ives. 

Earlier — In  1952 — he  visited  the  Loray 
community  near  Statesville  to  see  his  many 
cousins  in  Iredell  and  Rowan  Counties,  and 
he  campaigned  elsewhere  In  the  State  during 
his  presidential  battles  of  1952  and  1956. 

He  came  back  in  1960  (to  Durham)  to 
campaign  for  another  candidate,  John  P. 
Kennedy.  And  in  1954  he  went  to  Charlotte 
to  help  Democrats  In  their  bid  to  unseat 
Republican  Representative  Charles  R. 
Jonas. 

That  was  after  his  first  trip  to  Paint  Hill 
Farm.  Then — as  was  true  for  all  the  visits 
he  made  to  the  pleasant  Sandhills  hide- 
away— he  was  seeking  rest.  He  didn't  find 
it. 

He  had  been  through  the  1952  campaign 
and  election — In  which  he  received  more 
votes  than  any  other  presidential  candidate 
In  history,  except  one.  Dwight  Elsenhower — 
and  he  was  working,  although  not  openly,  for 
the  1956  Democratic  nomination. 

Recognizing  all  this,  he'd  approved  an  in- 
vitation— put  out  by  his  sister — to  North 
Carolina  newspapers  to  send  photographers 
for  a  morning  of  picture  taking. 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal  assigned  pho- 
tographer Jim  Keith  and  me  to  go. 

We  were  among  that  dozen  that  greeted 
Adlal  Stevenson  on  the  porch  of  the  Ives' 
wonderfully  weather-beaten  log  house.  I 
don't  recall  whether  we  were  among  those 
who  spotted  the  small  hole  in  his  gray  slacks. 

Stevenson  mumbled  something  about  "an 
old  pair  of  pants,"  then  gave  a  wry  grin  and 
said:  "I  was  hoping  you  wouldn't  notice 
that.    I  had  trouble  with  a  shoe  one  time." 

Soon  he  was  chatting  comfortably  with 
all  of  us  while  he  posed  for  pictures. 

Though  he  had  no  title — he'd  resigned  as 
Governor  of  Illinois  to  run  for  President  and 
had  been  beaten — we  all  felt  he  deserved  one, 
commanded  one.    We  called  him  Governor. 

He  had  gained  weight  and  confessed  to  It 
airily.  "It  comes  and  goes,"  he  said.  Cam- 
paign trips  put  It  on,  he  said.  "Too  many 
banquets." 

He  wanted  to  get  in  a  lot  of  golf  on  the 
famed  Southern  Pines  and  Pinehurst  courses, 
but  he  was  discouraged:  "I  was  awful  yes- 
terday." 

Pictures  ("Just  one  more")  and  more  ques- 
tions, a  lunch  of  sandwiches,  then  hand- 
shakes all  around.  Through  It  all,  a  warm 
man,  with  the  much-discussed  wit  breaking 
through  again  and  again.  A  visitor  himself, 
he  made  the  visitors  feel  at  home. 

But  he  would  get  little  rest  on  that  trip. 

Through  It  all,  the  man  matched  the 
spring  day — warm,  often  sparkling,  perhaps 
soft,  as  his  critics  claimed,  big  certainly  as 
the  Sandhills  sky. 

He  was  in  1954,  as  reporter  Tom  Wicker 
noted  about  a  trip  to  Paint  Hill  Farm  in  1956, 
still  "the  Candidate."  And  he  couldn't  stop 
running.    Then. 


IProm  the  Winston-Salem   (N.C.),  Journal, 

July  15,  1965] 

Adlai  Stevenson 

Adlal  Stevenson  may  have  been,  by  the 
measures  we  ordinarily  use  to  Judge  such 
things,  one  of  life's  losers. 

He  lost  the  Presidency  twice,  In  1952  and 
1956.  he  suffered  an  unhappy  marriage  and  a 
painful  divorce,  and  In  1960  he  was  denied, 
not  only  his  party's  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent, but  the  Job  of  Secretary  of  State,  which 
he  greatly  wanted. 

But  it  Is  difBcult.  remembering  the  1952 
presidential  campaign,  to  think  of  Adlal 
Stevenson  as  a  loser. 

In  that  year,  confronted  by  the  challenge 
of  the  returning  war  hero,  selected  very  much 
against  his  will  to  be  his  party's  candidate, 
he  tried  to  "talk  sense  to  the  American  peo- 
ple." It  was  a  memorable  process — a  process 
that  might  have  succeeded  had  not  so  many 


factors  outside  his  control  conspired  against 
him. 

Many  Republicans,  their  memories  marked 
indelibly  by  that  emotional  campaign,  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  what  In  Mr. 
Stevenson's  character  Inspired  such  devotion 
among  his  fellow  Democrats.  They  saw  him 
as  ineffectual,  as  Indecisive,  as  lacking  cour- 
age and  patriotism. 

The  man  who  accepted  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1952,  however — who  bore  the 
burdens  of  the  stalemated  war  In  Korea,  of 
"soft  on  communism,"  of  the  "loss"  of 
China — this  was  no  Indecisive  or  Ineffectual 
man.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  inherited  a  con- 
fused and  demoralized  party  In  1952;  the 
dust  of  history  had  not  settled  enough  for 
the  achievements  of  Harry  Truman's  admin- 
istration to  be  visible  in  any  kind  of  pers- 
pective. And  always  there  was  General 
Elsenhower's  popularity,  the  almost  mystical 
popularity  of  the  man  who  had  led  the 
crusade  in  Exirope. 

To  this  unpromising  situation,  Mr.  Steven- 
son brought  a  wit  and  a  sweet  reasonable- 
ness that  won  him  the  permanent  devotion 
of  a  great  many  Democrats,  even  If  they 
could  not  win  him  the  Presidency.  He  re- 
artlculated  the  Ideals  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  American  Republic;  he  re- 
minded his  fellow  partisans  what  they  were 
and  why. 

Always  it  was  In  terms  of  the  individual, 
the  individual  who  needed  help  with  the 
crippling  problems  of  age,  the  terrible  frus- 
stratlons  of  urban  life,  the  depressing  limita- 
tions of  race,  the  bitter  restrictions  of  poor 
education. 

In  foreign  policy  he  foreshadowed,  by  a 
good  10  years.  John  Kennedy's  assault  on  the 
mj'ths  that  dictate  so  many  of  our  decisions. 

The  Democratic  Party  never  belonged  to 
Adlal  Stevenson  except  In  exile,  and  yet 
those  were  among  its  best  years.  Those  were 
the  years  that  saw  the  party's  aspirations 
revitalized,  that  gave  It  such  strength  in 
Congress  and  that,  in  the  end,  made  a  John  F. 
Kennedy  possible.  A  whole  generation  of 
Democrats  must  count  the  campaign  of  1952 
as  the  most  Important  primer  In  its  political 
education. 

After  1952,  anything  else  had  to  be  anti- 
climax for  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  hurly- 
burly  of  the  1956  campaign  certainly  was. 
And  Mr.  Stevenson's  role  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  was  so  subordinate  that 
it  was  too. 

Yet  there  were  moments  in  the  Security 
Council,  like  the  confrontation  with  the 
Russians  over  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  when 
the  old  wit  shone  and  the  flint  that  was  in 
him  struck  against  something  solid.  There 
were  moments  that  caused  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans to  remember  what  might  have  been  and 
to  savor  the  quality  of  Stevenson's  lost  cause. 

It  was  a  lost  cause,  all  right,  and  it  had 
all  the  Ingredients  that  lost  causes  usually 
have. 

But  who  can  say  now  that  the  Adlal  Stev- 
enson of  1952  was  one  of  life's  losers?  Our 
subsequent  history,  it  would  seem,  demands 
another  label  for  him.    Like  "prophet." 

[From   the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally  News, 

July   16,   19651 

The  Voice  op  Conscience 

It  Is  not  an  Irony  of  history  but  a  meas- 
ure of  the  man  himself  that  Adlal  Steven- 
son, who  aspired  to  but  never  won  the  "bully 
pulpit"  of  the  presidency,  spoke  to  his  fel- 
low countrymen  with  greater  force  and  Influ- 
ence than  most  men  who  have  held  that  of- 
fice. For,  In  fact,  Adlal  Stevenson  did  not  re- 
quire that  formal  pulpit;  he  had  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans 
into  which  he  could  enter  freely,  to  ad- 
dress the  conscience  of  a  nation. 

And  with  what  import  he  spoke.  No 
public  man  in  this  century,  perhaps,  cut  so 
close  to  the  marrow  of  American  life  as  ho 


did.  For  8  years,  from  1952  to  I960  he 
goaded  and  cajoled  us  to  a  higher  vision 
of  ourselves  and  our  national  purpose  re- 
minding  us  over  and  again  of  our  uniqueness 
and  our  responsibility:  "We  are  the  freemen 
of  this  universe,  the  children  of  liberty,  the 
beneficiaries  of  unequaled  abundance,  and 
heirs  of  the  highest,  proudest  political  tradi- 
tion ever  known  to  man." 

He  was  a  gentle,  self-effacing  man  who 
could  mock  his  greatest  talent.  "I  some- 
times marvel,"  ho  said  15  years  ago,  "at  the 
extraordinary  docility  with  which  Ameri- 
cans  submit  to  speeches."  He  had  the  qual- 
ity of  laughter,  balanced  with  a  fine  sense  of 
the  order  of  things;  he  could,  as  Governor  of 
Illinois,  veto  a  bill  to  provide  protection 
to  insectivorous  birds  by  restraining  cats 
by  noting:  "The  problem  of  the  cat  versus 
bird  Is  as  old  as  time.  If  we  attempt  to  re- 
solve It  by  legislation  who  knows  but  what 
wo  may  be  called  upon  to  take  sides  as  well 
in  the  nge-old  problems  of  dog  versus  cat 
bird  versus  bird,  or  even  bird  versus  worm 
In  my  opinion  •  •  •  local  governing  bodies 
in  lUinois  already  have  enough  to  do  without 
trjing    to    control    feline    delinquency." 

But  It  was  not  by  his  gentle  manner  or 
humorous  outlook  that  Adlai  Stevenson  won 
his  national  audience — though  both  helped. 
R.T.ther,  it  was  because  he  eloquently  and 
passionately  spoke  to  and  for  the  American 
conscience.  He  did  so  in  an  era  when  that 
conscience  was  troubled  by  domestic  acri- 
mony and  international  uncertainty.  Like 
Wordsworth's  England,  America  was  a  "fen 
of  stagnant  waters."  "A  voice  whose  sound 
was  like  the  sea"  was  needed;  Adlai  Stevenson 
provided  it. 

He  came  to  national  prominence  at  the 
height  of  McCarthylsm.  The  fear  that  swept 
the  country  was  real  and,  to  many,  terrifying, 
but  he  struck  forthrlghtly  at  the  source: 
"The  anatomy  of  patriotism  is  complex.  But 
surely  intolerance  and  public  Irrespon- 
sibility cannot  be  cloaked  In  the  shining 
armor  of  rectitude  and  self-righteousness. 
Nor  can  the  denial  of  the  right  to  hold  ideas 
that  are  different — the  freedom  of  man  to 
think  as  he  pleases.  To  strike  freedom  of 
the  mind  with  the  fist  of  patriotism  is  an  old 
and  ugly  subtlety." 

In  campaigns  and  between  them,  while 
the  national  administration  temporized  on 
civil  rights,  Adlai  Stevenson  spoke  out:  "So 
long  as  man  remains  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  I  suppose  that  human  character  will 
never  free  itself  entirely  from  the  blemish 
of  prejudice,  religious  or  racial.  •  •  •  But  I 
do  not  attempt  to  Justify  the  unjustifiable, 
whether  it  is  antl-Negroism  in  one  place, 
anti-Semitism  in  another — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, antl-Southemlsm  in  many  places.  Let 
none  of  us  be  smug  on  this  score,  for  nowhere 
In  the  Nation  have  we  come  to  that  state  of 
harmonious  amity  between  racial  and  reli- 
gious groups  to  which  we  aspire." 

And  in  1956,  as  the  world  trembled  under 
nuclear  proliferation,  he  proposed  a  bold 
departure:  "I  believe  we  should  give  prompt 
and  earnest  consideration  to  stopping  fur- 
ther tests  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  •  •  •  this 
is  a  step  which,  It  seems  to  me,  we  might 
now  take,  a  step  which  would  reflect  our 
determination  never  to  plunge  the  world 
into  nuclear  holocaust,  a  step  which  would 
reaffirm  our  purpose  to  act  with  humility  and 
a  decent  concern  for  world  opinion." 

It  was  often  said  of  Adlal  Stevenson  that 
he  was  indecisive  and  weak,  that  he  was  too 
humble  to  assert  presidential  leadership,  that 
he  preferred  contemplation  to  action.  But 
that  was  true  only  on  the  surface.  Bombast 
was  not  his  nature.  His  was  a  greater  cour- 
age, to  face  the  hard  realities,  to  walk  the 
narrow  path,  to  grasp  a  star.  Courage — 
strange  stuff  for  political  rhetoric — was  his 
counsel : 

"How  are  we  to  defend  freedom  If,  for  the 
tyranny  of  external  control  we  substitute  the 
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clattering,  cluttering  tyranny  of  internal 
aimlessness  and  fuss?  This  freedom  for  our 
souls,  freedom  at  the  profoundest  level  of  our 
being,  is  not  a  gift  to  us  by  our  contem- 
porary way  of  life.  •  •  •  If  we  cannot — ^by  a 
certain  discipline,  by  readiness  for  reflection 
and  quiet,  by  determination  to  do  the  diflS- 
cult  and  aim  at  a  lasting  good — rediscover 
the  real  purpose  and  direction  of  oiu*  exist- 
ence, we  shall  not  be  free.  •  •  •  Outer  tyr- 
anny with  purpose  may  well  triumph  over 
the  inner,  purposeless  tyranny  of  a  confused 
and  aimless  way  of  life." 

Adlal  Stevenson's  legacy  was  to  point  us 
toward  that  purpose  and  direction.  He  is 
dead,  and  his  place  In  our  hearts  and  minds 
Is  suddenly,  shatteringly  empty:  but  tlie  way 
he  charted  for  us  is  open. 


AS  SENATE  COMMITTEE  REQUESTS, 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY ESTABLISHES  INFORMATION 
CENTER 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
announcement  by  tlie  OfiBce  of  EkJonomic 
Opportunity  provides  a  heartening  sign 
that,  at  least  in  one  significant  respect, 
the  administi^ation  has  taken  note  of  and 
has  acted  upon  a  concern  about  the  war 
on  poverty  expressed  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  I  therefore  speak  with  the 
pardonable  pride  of  the  minority  in 
bringing  about  this  much-needed  reform. 

On  August  13,  in  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  measure  extending  the  program, 
the  committee  noted  some  basic  evidence 
of  disorganization  at  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  urged  that  it  be  rem- 
edied promptly.  At  page  7  of  the  re- 
port— Senate  Report  No.  599 — the  com- 
mittee stated: 

Tt\e  committee  h.ns  noted  criticism  that 
the  dispersion  of  programs  under  the  act 
among  various  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments has  resulted  in  a  practical  difflculty 
for  communities  and  Members  of  Congress 
in  obtaining  factual  information  about  the 
status  of  applications.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  under- 
take, pursuant  to  Its  coordinating  obligation 
under  section  611  of  the  act,  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  assembling  such  information 
so  that  public  information  may  l>e  com- 
plete and  readily  available. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity announced  that  it  was  establishing 
an  information  center,  which  will  use 
computers  and  other  modem  techniques 
"to  bring  together  all  the  data  requii-ed 
to  wage  the  war  on  pKJverty."  It  was 
described  as  a  means  for  assembling 
"current  data  on  how  funds  are  spent, 
whether  local  agencies  arc  conducting 
effective  programs,  how  many  people 
they  are  serving,  and  so  on." 

Section  613  of  the  original  act.  passed 
in  1964,  had  required  the  establisiiment 
of  such  an  information  center.  But  in 
the  first  year  of  operation,  the  section 
was  ignored.  The  Senate  committee,  at 
my  urging,  prompted  the  agency  to  rem- 
edy that  failure.  I  am  much  pleased 
that  it  has  now  been  complied  with.  I 
hope  that  tliis  will  reflect  an  increased 
sensitivity  in  the  agency  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  Congress  in  overseeing  this  im- 
portant, but  sprawling,  program. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT       HIGH       AMONG 
COLD  WAR  GIS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  session  I  placed  in  tiie  Record 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  H.  E. 
Summers,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Readjust- 
ment Education.  State  of  California,  in- 
dicating that  5  percent  of  the  overall  em- 
ployable population  in  that  State  is  now 
unemployed  and  that  of  the  personnel 
who  have  been  released  from  militaiy 
service  since  February  1. 1955.  10  percent 
are  unemployed.  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  last  September  15. 1965,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Zagil,  legislative  counsel  for  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  and  Helpers, 
presented  thought-provoking  evidence  of 
the  large  number  of  cold  war  veterans 
who  are  on  the  unemployment  rolls  in 
every  area  of  this  Nation  and  provided  a 
most  compelling  argument  for  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  the  cold  war  GI 
education  bill  (S.  9). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Zagrl's 
fine  statement  before  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Excerpt    From    Statfment    op    Mr.    Stonet 
Zyni,  Legislative  Counsel.  International 

Bl^THEBHOOD    OF    TEAMSTERS,    CHATTFFEUIIS, 

Warehousemen,  and  Helpers,  Before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  U.S. 
House  op  Representatives,  September  14, 
1965 

Draftees  have  been  entering  the  service  at 
a  rate  of  300.000  a  year. 

Intake  of  draftees  is  expected  to  be  raised 
to  400.000  a  year.  This  was  declared  in  a  re- 
cent speech  by  General  Hershey  of  Selective 
Service. 

Output  of  servicemen  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices has  been  averaging  around  500.000  men 
a  year  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  indicated  unemployment  rate  of  these 
Armed  Forces  dischargees  is  somewhere 
arovind  50  percent.  This  compares  to  an  un- 
employment rate  of  7.4  percent  for  nonvet- 
eran  white  male  persons  of  20-24  years. 
(Source:  table  A-13,  statistical  tables  on 
manpower.)  The  50-percent-unemployed 
figure  for  young  veterans  Is  sul)stantiated  by 
the  examination  of  the  figures  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  ex-servicemen 
program.  (See  exhibit  I.)  With  roughly 
50,000  men  leaving  the  service  each  month 
and  roughly  25,000  registering  Initial  unem- 
ployment claims,  the  50-percent  ratio  is  sub- 
stantiated. A  more  detailed  substantiation 
of  the  50-percent  figure  can  be  obtained  by 
counting  the  number  of  control  cards  (form 
ES  971)  of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  ex-servicemen  program.  In  fiscal 
1964  there  were  267,417  control  cards  i.ssued. 
This  means  that  267,417  ex-servicemen  were 
either  fully  or  partially  unemployed.  No 
names  are  duplicated  on  these  control  cards. 
If  a  veteran  made  two  unemployment  claims 
in  the  same  year,  he  would  be  still  under  one 
control  card.  No  Joint  claims  are  included 
here.  For  example", '  Ifi  a  veteran  obtained 
some  unemployment  which  was  covered  un- 
der a  State  program,  h  t  would  have  a  claim 
both  against  the  State  program  and  the  un- 
employment compensation  for  ex-service- 
men's program.  Such  joint  claims  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  control  cards  count.  With 
some  550,000  discliargees  from  the  armed 
ser\'ices  in  fiscal  1964.  to  figure  out  276,417 


persons  claiming  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  gives  an  indicated  rate  of 
50  percent. 

If  we  count  draftees  and  volunteers,  we  see 
an  Input  Into  the  armed  services  of  roughly 
600.000  men  a  year  over  the  last  few  years. 
We  see  an  output  of  roughly  500,000  men. 
We  find  roughly  250,000  men,  or  half  the  out- 
put of  the  armed  services,  drawing  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for  some 
period. 

This  50-percent-uncmploymcnt  figure  is  rn 
ever  more  remarkable  figure  when  we  con- 
sider that  veterans  of  the  armed  services  are 
protected  in  their  reemployment  rights. 
Veterans  are  protected  by  the  Bureau  of  Vet- 
erans' Reemployment  Rights  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  Supreme  Court  has  pro- 
tected veterans  by  establishing  the  fact  that 
an  escalator  principle  prevails  insofar  as  their 
reemployment  rights  are  concerned. 

In  other  words,  a  veteran  has  the  right  to 
step  back  upon  the  prcwaotion  escalator  at 
a  point  where  he  would  have  found  himself 
had  he  not  departed  to  do  national  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  some  cases,  this  may 
mean  that  the  veteran  may  require  some 
training  to  reach  the  place  which  he  would 
have  achieved  had  lie  remained  with  the 
company.  Many  companies  cooperate  most 
actively  with  the  Bureau  of  Veterans'  Re- 
employment Rights  in  establishing  such 
training  programs.  When  we  consider  that 
many  veterans  exercise  these  rights  and  re- 
turn to  previous  employment,  the  50-percent 
unemployment  rate  of  veterans  is  even  more 
astonishing.  It  expose^  very  completely  the 
recruiting  poster  myth  that  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  results  in  a  man  acquiring  an 
up-to-date  set  of  skills  which  he  can  easily 
transfer  into  a  civilian  occupation.  As  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley  testified  years  ago.  the  soldier 
who  is  taught  civilian  skills  in  the  Army  is 
a  very  rare  bird  indeed.  He  is  usually  the 
very  long-term  enlistee.  Today,  even  the 
most  talented  young  soldier  is  not  likely  to 
learn  a  civilian  skill.  Even  if  he  is  engaged 
in  electronics  work  in  the  service,  the  state 
of  technology  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  so  ad- 
vanced and  substantially  different  from  ci- 
vilian work  that  his  skills  are  not  transfer- 
able.   This  is  the  rare  case. 

About  50  percent  of  dischargees  from  the 
armed  services  draw  unemployment  pay  of 
around  $35  a  week  lor  a  period  averaging  12 
weeks. 

Any  young  person  today  without  a  high 
school  diploma  is  virtually  unemployable.  A 
part-time,  dead-end  Job  may  be  from  time 
to  time  available,  but  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
jtain  a  Job  where  a  lifetime  skill  can  l>e 
learned  is  out  of  the  question  for  a*  person 
who  has  not  obtained  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  educational  opportunities  offered  to 
World  War  n  veterans  and  Korean  war  vet- 
erans resulted  in  some  44  percent  of  World 
War  U  veterans  and  34  percent  of  Korean 
war  veterans  using  these  opportunities  to 
complete  high  school  education.  While  the 
average  draftee  probably  has  at>out  10  grades 
of  schooling,  some  of  them  do  complete  high 
school  education  while  in  the  armed  services. 
M.^ny.  of  course,  do  not.  Therefore,  they 
emerge  from  their  period  of  national  service 
handicapped  unless  remedial  action  is  taken 
to  complete  their  high  school  education.  One 
of  the  best  arguments  that  can  be  made  for 
the  present  bill  is  that  it  will  offer  an  opi>or- 
timity  for  young  veterans  to  complete  their 
high  school  education  and  remove  themselves 
from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable. 

Many,  of  course,  will  go  on  and  tackle  col- 
lege training.  But  the  chances  are  that  about 
one  in  four  persons  who  would  seek  educa- 
tion and  training  allowances  would  be  com- 
pleting high  school.  This,  in  effect,  puts 
them  into  a  position  where  they  can  mod- 
estly compete  in  the  labor  market's  lower 
levels. 
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Exhibit  I 
Unemployment  compensation  for  ex-senice- 
men  program,  initial  arid  continued  claims 
filed  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Fiscal  year  19e4   ,    Fiscal  year  19«x5 


Initial 
claims 


Con- 

tillUHl 

claims 


Initinl 
ckiims 


Coii- 
tl  lined 
claims 


Inly 

AuKUst 

Scpti'iniH^r, . 

Octolier 

Xovcmlicr.. 
I>eceiiil>er.  _ 

•luiiuiu'y 

Febniary.  . 
March.... 
April 

?'=»• 

June 


31,133 
•J»,  111 
•.•7.t«»9 
:«»,  5l>8 
•J8.  .■»■_> 
3S,  (i,V> 
3S.93J 
-•9.  245 
.'7. 94«i 
■ifi,  M78 
JO.  4«9 
25.  (I-J-J 


I 


197.  722 

i9«i.  tao 

1S3,  052 
190.  325 
190.  103 
255, 330 
.320.  707 
•295.  M3H 
303.  343 
■JfiO.  493 
2(r2,  4<;7 
IK;  942 


31,. -172 

25,  «9(i 
24.  7,54 
2.5.  .IW 

26,  7-23 
31, 8.37 
29,  7.58 
24, 0.58 
2.5,  .503 
-'1,215 
17,  0,58 
•22,  005 


194.H}*9 
184.894 
Hi8.  842 
1.50.505 
Ifi3.9t)8 
212.  I»i9 
224.  289 
2-2^2.  411 
2-27,  200 
187.917 
142.970 
139,  513 


Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  given  earlier  this  year 
and  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Archie  Brown  case.    Mr 
Hoover  testified  on  March  4,  1965: 

Encouraged  by  recent  court  decisions 
which  the  party  considers  major  victories  in 
its  efforts  to  nullify  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  and  convinced  that  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  is  ready  to  accept 
some  form  of  socialism  as  a  cure  for  domestic 
problems,  such  as  civil  rights  and  poverty 
the  party  has  streamlined  Its  structure  in 
preparation  for  operating  more  openly. 
Through  its  stepped-up  programs,  the  party, 
of  course,  hopes  that  numerous  Americans 
will  become  lulled  by  the  mass  of  high- 
sounding  Communist  propaganda  and  even- 
tually lose  perspective  of  the  issues  involved 
and  gravitate  to  the  party. 


October  U,  106:^ 


Total 3.54, 170  2, 782. 012  30rt,  188     2.  219.  5i: 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  IN 
UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  ARCHIE 
BROWN  ON  OCTOBER  22.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7,  1965,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  dowTi  a  decision 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Archie  Brown.  Archie  Brown  was  con- 
victed of  violation  of  section  504  of  the 
Landrum-Griflin  Act.  29  U.S.  Code,  sec- 
tion 504,  which  provides,  in  pertinent 
part: 

(a)  No  person  who  is  or  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  ♦  •  *  shall 
serve — "(1)  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee, 
member  of  any  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body,  business  agent,  manager,  or- 
ganizer or  other  employee  (other  than  as 
an  employee  performing  exclusively  clerical 
or  custodial  duties)  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion* •  •  . 

"During  or  for  five  years  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party*  •  ♦, 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  5  to  4  deci- 
sion, held  that  this  sUtute  constituted 
a  "Bill  of  Attainder."  and  was.  there- 
fore, unconstitutional.  Archie  Brown's 
conviction  was  overturned. 

As  Justice  White  so  ably  pointed  out 
In  his  dissenting  opinion,  the  majority 
of  the  Court  is  wrong.  Section  504  is 
regulatory,  not  punitive.  The  majority 
opinion  is  in  conflict  with  numerous  prior 
decisions. 

The  effect  of  this  opinion  is  far  reach- 
ing. It  virtually  paralyzes  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  decision  denies 
the  power  of  Congress  to  prevent  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  from  hold- 
ing office  in  labor  unions,  but  by 
implication,  it  does  far  more.  It  im- 
pugns the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  from 
holding  public  office,  or  even  from  hold- 
ing sensitive  positions  in  such  security 
agencies  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  National  Security  Agency. 

Evaluations  of  the  impact  of  this  de- 
cision should  be  made  in  conjunction 
with    the   testimony   of   Mr.   J.    Edgar 


If  the  Communist  Party  was  encour- 
aged by  the  decisions  which  preceded 
the  Archie  Brown  case,  they  must  be 
positively  jubilant  at  the  latest  Court 
favor. 

The  Supreme  Court  added  insult  to 
mjui-y  by  invoking  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  National  Crovernment  as 
an  element  of  the  rationale  by  which  the 
legislative  prohibition  against  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  holding  office 
in  labor  unions  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  years  have  demonstrated 
an  unparalleled  series  of  breaches  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

One  might  reason,  of  course,  that  the 
Warren  Court  can  speak  with  unsur- 
pa.ssed  authority  on  unconstitutional  ac- 
tions, for  it  has  been  the  pace  setter 
among  the  three  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  taking  unconsti- 
tutional actions. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
substantiate  this  charge.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  by  Paul  C. 
Bartholomew,  entitled  "The  Warren 
Court  by  the  Warren  Court,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Februaiy  23.  1965.  edition 
of  National  Review,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  contains  some  of  the  comments 
of  seven  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
itself,  on  majority  opinions  of  the  Warren 
court.  The  Warren  court  stands  con- 
victed by  its  own  members  of  unmatched 
abuse  of  the  Constitution. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Warren  court  in  United  States  against 
Archie  Brown  is  but  one  of  a  long  line 
of  decisions  which  hamstring  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  threat  of  Communists  to 
our  internal  security.  This  decision  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  disastrous  yet  to  our 
security,  for  it  virtually  ties  the  hands 
of  the  Congress,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, from  preventing  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A..  from  carrying  out  its  So- 
viet Union-directed  subversive  activities 
against  the  security  of  the  United  States 
from  official  and  quasi-official  positions 
of  special  influence. 

In  this  case,  the  majority  opinion  has 
earned  a  red  star. 


Exhibit  No.  1 
The  Warren  Court  by  the  Warren  Court 
(By  Paul  C.  Bartholomew) 
We  know  what  Robert  Welch  and  Prof 
Henry  Steele  Commager  think  about  the 
Warren  court,  but  what  does  the  Warren 
court  think  about  itself? 

Continuously  refueled  by  provocative  new 
decisions,  debate  continues  over  whether  to 
impeach,  hang,  or  sanctify  the  Warren  court 
It  occurred  to  Prof.  Paul  C.  Bartholomew  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  to  appeal  the 
question  all  the  way  up  to  the  Nation's  high- 
est i-nd  final  tribunal:  that  is.  to  the  Warren 
court    Itself.       He    has    here    assembled    the 
considered     judgment,     delivered     formally 
from  the  bench  from  1961  to  December  1964 
of  the  Court's  own  members  on  the  Court 
Sev3n  of   the  nine  Justices— Messrs    Black 
Clark,  Frankfurter.  Harlan,  Stewart    White' 
and   Whittaker— conctirrlng,    the   verdict  of 
the  lower  Instance  Is   upheld:    the  Warren 
court  is  guilty  of  murdering  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.     The  verdict  thus 
stands,  and  condign  sentence  will  forthwith 
be  carried  out. 

Mr    Justice  Harlan,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter   and   Mr.   Justice   Whittaker  in 
Mapp  v.   Ohio.  367  U.S.   643    (1961)-   "•    •   . 
The  Court,  in  my  opinion  has  forgotten  the 
sense  of  Judicial   restraint  which,   with  due 
regard  for  stare  decisis.  Is  one  element  that 
should  enter  into  deciding  whether  a  past 
decision    of    this     Court    should    be    over- 
ruled.  «•    •    •     The  action  of  the  Court  finds 
no  support  in  the  rule  that  decision  of  con- 
stitutional issues  should  be  avoided  wherever 
possible.   •    *    *  The    unwisdom    of    overrul- 
ing  Wolf  without  full-dress  argument  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  circumstance  that  that  de- 
cision is  a  comparatively  recent  one   (1949) 
to  which  three  members  of  the  present  ma- 
jority have  at  one  time  or  another  expressly 
subscribed,  one  to  be  sure  with  explicit  mis- 
givings.    I  would  think  that  our  obligation 
to  the  states,  on  whom  we  Impose  this  new 
rule,    as    well    as    the   obligation    of    orderly 
adherence  to  our   own   processes   would  de- 
mand that  we  seek  that  aid  which  adequate 
briefing  and  argument  lends  to  the  deter- 
mination   of    an    Important    issue.     It    cer- 
tainly has  never  been  a  postulate  of  Judicial 
power  that  mere  altered  disposition,  or  sub- 
sequent membership  on  the  Court,  Is  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  overturning  a  deliberately 
decided  rule  of  constitutional  law." 

Mr.    Justice    Frankfurter,    Joined    by    Mr 
Justice  Harlan.  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186 
(1962)  :    ••The  Court  today  reverses  a  uniform 
course  of  decision  established  by   a  dozen 
cases,  including  one  by  which  the  very  claim 
now    sustained    was    unanimously    rejected 
only  5  years  ago.   *    •    •     Such  a  massive  re- 
pudiation   of    the    e.xperlence   of   our   whole 
past  in  asserting  destructively  novel  Judi- 
cial power  demands  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  role  of  this  Court  In  our  constitutional 
scheme.   •    •   •  In     effect,     todays     decision 
empowers  the  courts  of  the  country  to  de- 
vise what  should  constitute  the  proper  com- 
position of  the  legislatures  of  the  50  States. 
If  State  courts  should  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other  find    themselves    unable    to    discharge 
this   task,   the  duty   of  doing  so   is   put   on 
the  Federal  courts  or  on  this  Court.  •   *   * 
There  1g  nothing  Judicially  more  unseemly 
nor  more  self-defeating  than  for  this  Court 
to  make  In  terrorem  pronouncements,  to  In- 
dulge in  merely  empty  rhetoric,  sounding  a 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  sure  to  be  dis- 
appointing to  the  hope.  ♦  •   •     To  find  such 
a  political  conception  legally  enforclble  in 
the  broad  and  unspeclfic  guarantee  of  equal 
protection    is    to    rewrite    the    Constitution. 
•   •   •     The  notion  that  representation  pro- 
portioned to  the  geographic  spread  of  popu- 
lation is  so  universally  accepted  as  a  neces- 
sary element  of  equality  between  man  and 
man  that  It  must  be  taken  to  be  the  stand- 
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ard  of  a  political  equality  preserved  by  the 
14th  amendment — that  it  Is,  in  appellants' 
words  'the  basic  principle  of  representative 
government' — Is,  to  put  It  bluntly,  not  true. 
However  desirable  and  however  desired  by 
some  among  the  great  political  thinkers  and 
framers  of  our  Government,  it  has  never 
been  generally  practiced,  today  or  in  the 
past." 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  in  Baker  v.  Carr:  "I  can  find 
nothing  In  the  equal  protection  clause  or 
elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
expressly  or  Impliedly  supports  the  view  that 
State  legislatures  must  be  so  structured  as 
to  reflect  with  approximate  equality  the 
voice  of  every  voter.  Not  only  is  that  prop- 
osition refuted  by  history,  as  shown  by  my 
Brother  Frankfurter,  but  it  strikes  deep  into 
the  heart  of  our  Federal  system.  Its  accept- 
ance would  require  tis  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  regard  which  this  Court  has  always 
shown  for  the  Judgment  of  State  legislatures 
and  courts  on  matters  of  basically  local 
concern." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  Engel  v.  Vitale.  370 
US.  421  (1962):  "With  all  respect,  I  think 
the  Court  has  misapplied  a  great  constitu- 
tional principle.  I  cannot  see  how  an  'official 
religion"  is  established  by  letting  those  who 
want  to  say  a  prayer  say  it." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  Escohedo  v.  State 
of  Illinois,  378  U.S.  478  (1964)  :  "The  Court 
says  that  what  happened  during  this  in- 
vestigation 'affected'  the  trial.  I  had  always 
supposed  that  the  whole  purpose  of  a  police 
Investigation  of  a  murder  was  to  'affect'  the 
trial  of  the  murderer,  and  that  it  would  be 
only  an  Incompetent,  unsuccessful,  or  cor- 
rupt Investigation  which  would  not  do  so. 

"Supported  by  no  stronger  authority  than 
its  own  rhetoric,  the  Court  today  converts 
a  routine  police  investigation  of  an  un- 
solved murder  into  a  distorted  analog  of  a 
judicial  trial.  It  Imports  into  this  investi- 
gation constitutional  concepts  historically 
applicable  only  after  the  onset  of  formal 
prosecutorial  proceedings.  By  doing  so,  I 
think  the  Court  perverts  those  precious  con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  frustrates  the 
vital  Interests  of  society  in  preserving  the 
legitimate  and  proper  function  of  honest 
and    purposeful    police    investigation." 

Mr.  Justice  White,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  In  Escohedo 
V.  State  of  Illinois:  '"The  decision  is  thus 
another  major  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
goal  which  the  Court  seemingly  has  in 
mind — to  bar  from  evidence  all  admissions 
obtained  from  an  individual  suspected  of 
crime,  whether  Involuntarily  made  or  not 
*  *  •  I  would  not  abandon  the  Court's  prior 
cases  defining  with  some  care  and  analyses 
the  circumstances  requiring  the  presence 
or  aid  of  counsel  and  substitute  the  amor- 
phous and  wholly  unworkable  principle  that 
counsel  Is  constitutionally  required  when- 
ever he  would  or  could  be  helpful.  Until 
now  there  simply  has  been  no  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  be  free 
from  the  use  at  trial  of  a  voluntary  admis- 
sion made  prior  to  indictment.  »  *  *  Today"s 
decision  cannot  be  squared  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which,  in  my 
view,  define  the  system  of  criminal  justice 
this  Court  Is  empowered  to  administer." 

Mr.  Justice  Black.  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Clark,  in  Jackson  v.  Denno,  378  VS.  368 
(1964):  '••  •  •  My  wide  difference  with  the 
Court  Is  In  iu  apparent  holding  that  It 
has  constitutional  power  to  change  trial  pro- 
cedures because  of  its  belief  that  they  are 
not  fair.  There  is  no  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  gives  this  Court  any  such  law- 
making power.  •  •  •  I  think  that  the  New 
York  law  here  held  invalid  Is  In  full  accord 
with  all  the  guarantees  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  that  It  should  not  be  held 
invalid  by  this  Court  because  of  a  bsllef  that 
the  Court  can  improve  on  the  Constitution." 


Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  Wesberry  ▼.  Sanders, 

376  VS.  1  (1964) :  "The  Court's  holding  tliat 
the  Constitution  requires  States  to  select 
Representatives  either  by  elections  at  large 
or  by  elections  in  districts  composed  'as 
nearly  as  Is  practicable'  of  equal  population 
places  in  Jeopardy  the  seats  of  almost  all  the 
Members  of  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives. •  •  •  Only  a  demonstration  which 
could  not  be  avoided  would  justify  this 
Court  in  rendering  a  decision  the  effect  of 
which,  Inescapably  as  I  see  it,  Is  to  declare 
constitutionally  defective  the  very  composi- 
tion of  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Court's  opinion  not  only 
falls  to  make  such  a  demonstration.  It  Is 
unsound  logically  on  Its  face  and  demon- 
strably unsound  hi.storically.  •  •  •  The 
Court's  tUk  about  'debasement'  and  'dilu- 
tion' of  the  vote  is  a  model  of  circular  rea- 
soning, in  which  the  premises  of  the  argu- 
ment feed  on  the  conclusion. 

"Today's  decision  has  portents  for  our 
society  and  the  Court  itself  which  should  be 
recognized.  This  is  not  a  case  In  which  the 
Court  vindicates  the  kind  of  individual 
rights  that  are  assured  by  tlie  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  •  *  •  The 
claim  for  judicial  relief  in  this  case  strikes 
at  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
system  of  government,  the  separation  of 
powers.  In  upholding  that  claim,  the  Court 
attempts  to  effect  reforms  In  a  field  which 
the  Constitution,  as  plainly  as  can  be,  has 
committed  exclusively  to  the  political 
process. 

"This  Court,  no  less  than  all  other  bcanches 
of  the  Government,  Is  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  does  not  confer 
on  the  Court  blanket  authority  to  step  into 
every  situation  where  the  political  branch 
may  be  thought  to  have  fallen  short.  The 
stability  of  this  institution  ultimately  de- 
pends not  only  upon  its  being  alert  to  keep 
the  other  branches  of  government  within 
constitutional  bounds,  but  equally  upon 
recognition  of  the  limitations  on  the  Court's 
own  functions  In  the  constitutional  system. 

"What  Is  done  today  saps  the  political 
process.  The  promise  of  Judicial  interven- 
tion in  matters  of  this  sort  cannot  but  en- 
courage popular  inertia  in  efforts  for  politi- 
cal reform  through  the  political  process, 
with  the  Inevitable  result  that  the  process 
is  Itself  weakened.  By  yielding  to  the  de- 
mand for  a  Judicial  remedy  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Court  in  my  view  does  a  dis- 
service both  to  itself  and  to  the  broader 
values  of  our  system  of  government." 

Mr.   Justice   Harlan   in   Reynolds  v.    Sims. 

377  U.S.  533  (1964)  :  "Today's  holding  is  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  requires  every  State  to  structure 
Its  legislature  so  that  all  the  members  of  each 
house  represent  substantially  the  same 
number  of  people.  •  •  •  I  think  It  demon- 
strable that  the  14th  amendment  does  not 
impose  this  political  tenet  on  the  States  or 
authorize  this  Coiu-t  to  do  so  *  •  •  It  is  mean- 
ingless to  si>eak  of  constitutional  "develop- 
ment" when  both  the  language  and  history 
of  the  controlling  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  wholly  ignored.  Since  it  can. 
I  think,  be  shown  beyond  doubt  that  State 
legislative  apportionments,  as  such,  are 
wholly  free  of  constitutional  limitations,  save 
such  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  republican 
form  of  government  clause  (Constitution, 
art.  IV,  sec.  4) ,  the  Court's  action  now  bring- 
ing them  within  the  purview  of  the  14th 
amendment  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  an 
exercise  of  the  amending  power  by  this 
Court  •  •   • 

"Even  if  one  were  to  accept  the  majority's 
belief  that  it  is  proper  entirely  to  disregard 
the  unmistakable  implications  of  the  second 
section  of  the  amendment  In  construing  the 
first  section,  one  is  confounded  by  its  disre- 
gard of  all  this  history.  There  is  here  none 
of  the  difficulty  which  may  attend  the  appli- 
cation of  basic  principles  to  situations  not 


contemplated  or  understood  when  the  prin- 
ciples were  framed.  The  problems  which 
concern  the  Court  now  were  problems  when 
the  amendment  was  adopted.  By  the  delib- 
erate choice  of  those  responsible  for  the 
amendment.  It  left  those  problems  un- 
touched. *  •  •  In  my  Judgment,  todays 
decisions  are  refuted  by  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  they  construe  and  by  the 
inference  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  subse- 
quently enacted  amendments.  They  are  un- 
equivocally refuted  by  history  and  by  con- 
sistent theory  and  practice  from  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment  untU 
today. 

"The  Court's  elaboration  of  its  new  'con- 
stitutional' doctrine  Indicates  how  far — and 
how  unwisely — it  has  strayed  from  the  appro- 
priate bounds  of  its  authority.  The  conse- 
quences of  today's  decision  is  that  in  all  but 
the  handful  of  States  which  may  already  sat- 
isfy the  new  requirements  of  the  local  dis- 
trict court  or,  it  may  be,  the  State  courts,  are 
given  blanket  authority  and  the  constitu- 
tional duty  to  supervise  apportionment  of 
the  State  legislatures.  It  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine a  more  intolerable  and  Inappropriate  in- 
terference by  the  judiciary  with  the  inde- 
pendent leglslattu-es  of  the  States.  •   •   » 

"I  know  of  no  principle  of  logic  or  practi- 
cal or  theoretical  politics,  still  less  any  con- 
stitutional principle,  which  establishes  all 
or  any  of  these  exclusions.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Court's  opinion  does  not  establish 
them.  •   •   • 

"•  •  •  What  is  done  today  deepens  my 
conviction  that  Judicial  entry  Into  this  realm 
is  profoundly  ill-advised  and  constitutionally 
impermissible. 

"•  *  •  Nevertheless,  no  thinking  person 
can  fail  to  recognize  that  the  aftermath  of 
these  cases,  however  desirable  it  may  be 
thought  in  itself,  will  have  been  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  a  radical  alteration  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  more  particularly  the  Federal 
judiciary.  Only  one  who  has  an  overbear- 
ing impatience  with  the  Federal  system  and 
its  political  processes  wUl  believe  that  the 
cost  was  not  too  high  or  was  inevitable. 

"Finally,  these  decisions  give  support  to  a 
current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  function  of  this  Court. 
This  view,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  every  major 
social  ill  In  this  country  can  find  Its  cure  in 
some  constitutional  principle,  and  that  this 
Court  should  take  the  lead  in  promoting  re- 
form when  other  branches  of  government 
fail  to  act.  The  Constitution  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  every  blot  upKjn  the  public  wel- 
fare, nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as  a 
Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  movements.  Tt\e  Constitu- 
tion Is  an  instrument  of  government,  funda- 
mental to  which  Is  the  premise  that  In  a 
diffusion  of  government  authority  lies  the 
greatest  promise  that  this  Nation  will  realize 
liberty  for  all  its  citizens.  This  Court, 
limited  In  function  in  accordance  with  that 
premise,  does  not  serve  its  high  purpose  when 
it  exceeds  its  authority,  even  to  satisfy  justi- 
fied impatience  with  the  slow  workings  of  the 
political  process.  For  when,  in  the  name  of 
constitutional  interpretation,  the  Court  adds 
something  to  the  Constitution  that  was 
deliberately"  excluded  from  it,  the  Court  in 
reality  substitutes  its  view  of  what  should  be 
so  for  the  amending  process." 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Clark,  in  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1 
(1964)  :  "•  •  •  The  Court  should  have  ful- 
filled its  responsibility  under  the  due  process 
clause  by  inquiring  whether  the  proceedings 
below  met  the  demands  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness which  due  process  embodies.  Such  an 
approach  may  not  satisfy  those  who  see  in 
the  14th  amendment  a  set  of  easily  applied 
absolutes  which  can  afford  a  haven  from  un- 
settling doubt.  It  is,  however,  truer  to  the 
spirit  which  requires  this  Court  constantly  to 
reexamine  fundamental  principles  and  at  the 
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aame  time  enjoins  It  from  reading  its  own 
preferences  into  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  Hamm  v.  Rock  Hill 
(1964):  "The  Court  holds  that  these  Stat« 
trespass  convictions,  occurring  before  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  must 
be  set  aside  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  doctrine 
of  criminal  abatement.  This  remarkable 
conclusion  finds  no  support  in  reason  or  au- 
thority. •  •  *  I  know  of  no  case  which 
suggests  that  the  doctrine  of  abatement  can 
be  applied  to  affect  the  existing  legislation 
of  another  Jurisdiction.  Until  today  the 
doctrine  has  always  been  applied  only  with 
respect  to  legislation  of  the  same  sover- 
eignty •  •  •  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence which  remotely  suggests  that  Congress 
had  any  such  revolutionary  course  in  mind." 
Mr.  Justice  White  in  Hamm  v.  Rock  Hill 

<1964): And   if   Congress   had   the 

power  to  abate  these  convictions  I  am  con- 
fident it  had  no  intent  of  exercising  It  by 
passing  the  new  law.  There  is  nothing  but 
silence  to  indicate  that  Congress  meant  to 
void  outstanding  Judgments  of  State  coiu-ts. 
•  •  •  The  truth  is  that  it  is  only  Judicial 
rhetoric  to  blame  this  result  upon  Congress. 
Given  a  discernible  congressional  decision! 
I  wotild  be  happy  to  follow  it,  as  it  is  our 
task  to  do.  absent  constitutional  limitations. 
But  without  It  we  have  another  case. 
Whether  persons  or  groups  should  engage 
in  nonviolent  disobedience  to  laws  with 
which  they  disagree  perhaps  defies  any  cate- 
gorical answer  for  the  guidance  of  every 
Individual  in  every  circumstance.  But 
whether  a  court  should  give  it  wholesale 
sanction  is  a  wholly  different  question  which 
calls  for  only  one  answer." 

Mr.  Justice  Black  in  Hamm  v.  Rock  Hill 
(1964)  :  "Nothing  in  the  language  or  history 
of  the  1964  act  makes  the  Court's  reading 
into  it  of  a  purpose  to  interfere  with  State 
laws  'Inevitable'  or  even  supportable,  nor  in 
any  way   Justifies   the   Court's   offhand   as- 
sertion that  it  is  carrying  out  the  'legislative 
purpose.'    For  I  do  not  find  one  paragraph, 
one  sentence,  one  clause,  or  one  word  in  the 
1964  act  on  which  the  most  strained  efforts 
of  the  most  fertile  imagination  could  sup- 
port such  a  conclusion.    And  in  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  and  careful  legisla- 
tive history  ever  compiled,  dealing  with  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  discussed  and  de- 
bated bills  ever  passed  by  Congress,  a  history 
including   millions   and   millions    of   words 
WTitten  on  tens  of  thousands  of  pages  con- 
tained in  volumes  weighing  well  over  half  a 
hundred  pounds,  in  which  every  conceivable 
aspect  and  application  of  the  1964  act  were 
discussed  ad  infinitum,  not  even  once  did  a 
single   sponsor,   proponent,   or   opponent   of 
the  act  intimate  a  hope  or  express  a  fear  that 
the  act  was  Intended  to  have  the  effect  which 
the  Court  gives  it  today." 


WYOMING  VFW  AND  AMERICAN 
LEGION  SUPPORT  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  loyal 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation  who 
understand  the  reasons  for  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  aie  shocked  at  the 
irresponsibility  of  students  who  per- 
mitted themselves  last  weekend  to  be 
manipvilated  by  Communists  and  other 
leftists  In  demonstrations  against  all 
that  we  are  fighting  for  in  Asia. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  our  universities 
which  produce  the  thinkers  who  must 
lead  this  Nation  in  the  decades  ahead 
also  produce  students  who  are  too  bound 
up  in  abstract  Ideology  to  understand  the 
relationship  of  forces  In  the  so-called 
cold  war. 


The  actions  of  these  students  could  be 
likened  to  the  Oxford  Union  which  in 
1933  gave  Hitler  the  psychological  shot 
in  the  arm  he  needed  by  voting  against 
fighting  for  king  and  country. 

The  students  and  those  Communists 
who  manipulate  them  may  have  suc- 
ceeded In  creating  the  impression  that 
the  United  States  is  too  divided  to  fight; 
that  there  are  deep  psychological  dif- 
ferences pertaining  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
when,  in  fact,  all  the  polls  and  surveys 
indicate  that  now  more  than  ever  before 
the  American  people  are  united  behind 
their  President  in  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  tele- 
gram expressing  articulately  the  views  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  2281 
in  Thermopolis,  Wyo.  These  veterans 
feel,  as  do  I,  that  "the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  assembly  are  being  used  to 
embarrass  the  United  States  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  These  demonstrators  do 
not  represent  the  beliefs  and  ideals  of 
Americans." 

In  addition  to  the  Thermopolis  VFW 
wire.  I  should  like  to  have  printed  a  brief 
message  from  the  Lander,  Wyo.,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  No.  33. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECop.n 
as  follows: 

Thermopolis,  Wyo.. 

October  22.  1965. 
Senator  Mil  ward  Simpson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Seven  hundred  members  of  VFW  Post 
2281,  Thermopolis.  Wyo.,  deplore  not  only  the 
actions  of  last  weekend  demonstrations  but 
also  the  undue  publicity  given  to  them.  In 
a  resolution  adopted  last  evening  the  mem- 
bers went  on  record  again  as  being  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  our  Government's  policies 
in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  and  ask  your 
continued  demonstrations  of  the  solidarity 
of  Wyoming  citizens  as  true  Americans  com- 
mitted to  fulfillment  of  our  obligations 
among  nations  as  well  as  our  personal  ob- 
ligations to  serve  our  country  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  we  feel  that  these  demonstra- 
tors are  not  Just  exercising  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  assembly  but  are  being  used 
to  embarrass  the  United  States  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  These  demonstrators  do  not 
represent  the  beliefs  and  Ideals  of  Ameri- 
cans but  in  reality  are  a  small  minority  of 
individuals  with  misguided  beliefs,  rebelling 
again.st  authority,  law,  and  order. 

Joe  Haratyk, 
Adjutant  Post  2281. 
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sei-ving   as   Army   liaison   here   In   the 
Senate. 

During  my  3  years  in  the  Senate,  it  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  rely  upon 
Bud  for  aid  in  coordinating  the  many  re- 
quests for  services  from  my  constituents 
relating  to  military  matters.  I  also  re- 
member his  very  able  assistance  in  1963 
in  handling  arrangements  for  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  when  he 
accompanied  the  members  of  our  sena- 
torial delegation  to  Guanajuato.  Mexico 

I  am  sure  I  am  but  echoing  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
we  shall  certainly  miss  Buds  cheerful 
disposition  and  efficient  manner  in  han- 
dling our  military  cases,  but  we  wish  him 
well  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  MEAN 
NEW  PROFIT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR    CATTLE    INDUSTRY 
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Lander.  Wyo.. 
October  22,  1965. 
Hon.  MiLWARD  L.  Simpson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Resolution  unanimously  passed  by  our 
post  backs  our  Government's  stand  against 
communism  In  southeast  Asia. 

Blair  D.  Meyers, 
Co7nmander.   Don   Stough   Post   No.   33, 
the  American  Legion. 


TRIBUTE     TO     COLONEL     VANDER- 
VORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
tribute  to  Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort.  who 
is  retiring  with  a  distinguished  mllltai-y 
career  at  the  end  of  the  month,  after 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  sev- 
eral recent  developments  which  Illus- 
trate the  new  and  modern  opportunities 
for  profit  In  our  traditional  American 
cattle  industry. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
been  looking  into  the  potential  for  ex- 
porting cattle  and  beef  to  Euiope  and 
other  Increasingly  prosperous  foreign 
markets.  FoUowing  its  hearings  on 
freight  rate  and  other  barriers  in  Feb- 
ruary, ocean  freight  charges  were  re- 
duced 20  to  25  percent  and,  subsequently 
air  freight  rates  were  decreased  25  to  30 
percent  on  September  1. 

On  September  9.  our  committee,  in  a 
joint  session  with  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  considered 
potential  political  obstacles  to  trade 
which  will  be  involved  with  the  trade 
negotiations  at  Geneva. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  pointed  out  that 
although  export  markets  provide  an  out- 
let for  three -fourths  of  the  wheat  crop 
one-half  of  our  rice,  two-fifths  of  our 
soybeans,  and  indeed  1  acre  out  of  every 
4  harvested  In  this  countiy,  we 
export  less  than  one-half  of  our  beef 
production. 

The  importance  of  the  beef  cattle  In- 
dustry in  Oklahoma  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  my  State  ranks  sixth  in  the 
number  of  beef  animals  on  farais  and 
z-anks  second  behind  Texas  in  the  num- 
ber of  beef  cows.  As  of  January  1,  1965, 
there  were  3,854.000  beef  cattle  on  farms 
in  Oklahoma.  The  value  for  all  cattle 
and  calves  on  Oklahoma  farms  totaled 
$406.4  million,  and  cash  receipts  for  all 
Oklahoma  cattle  and  calves  marketed 
last  year  amounted  to  $279  million. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  hear- 
ings indicated  that  new  methods  and 
new  approaches  are  needed  and  are  be- 
ing undertaken  to  break  through  the 
barriers  to  our  cattle  and  beef  trade. 

One  of  these  developments,  the  trad- 
ing of  future  contracts  in  cattle.  Is  de- 
scribed In  two  recent  articles  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


Sale  of  these  futures,  as  they  are  called, 
enables  the  cattle  industry  to  plan  ahead 
with  the  certainty  that  the  prices  of  the 
cattle  to  be  delivered  in  the  future  will  be 
based  on  firm  contract  prices.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Bergsma,  an  official  of  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association, 
which  numbers  13,000  members,  has  said 
that  a  live  cattle  contract  was  "badly 
needed — fills  an  economic  void,  and  pro- 
vides insurance  for  the  cattle  feeders." 
The  force  of  Mr.  Bergsma's  statement  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  since  trading 
of  these  contracts  was  inaugurated  in 
Chicago  in  November  of  last  year,  more 
than  36,000  transactions  have  taken 
place.  In  the  words  of  E.  B.  Harris, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change : 

This  Is  the  most  auspicious  start  of  any 
new  contract  we've  ever  begun. 

In  my  judgment,  developments  such 
as  this  will  add  increased  scope  and  profit 
opportunities  for  the  cattle  industry  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  shall  certainly 
be  doing  all  I  can  to  advance  these  op- 
portunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  3,  1965] 

Mercantile  Exchange,  Board  of  Trade  Vying 
in  Livestock  Futures — Both  Chicago 
Units  Plan  To  Add  West  Coast  Cattle 
Contract  to  Other  Similar  Activities 

(By  8.  Laverne  Jervis) 

Chicago. — The  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
stepped  up  their  competition  for  trading  in 
future  deliveries  of  livestock  and  dressed 
meat. 

Directors  of  the  mercbantlle  exchange  ap- 
proved a  proposal  to  list  a  live-cattle  con- 
tract for  animals  produced  on  the  west  coast 
for  delivery  in  Los  Angeles.  The  exchange 
already  conducts  trading  In  futures  con- 
tracts for  cattle  to  be  delivered  at  Chicago 
and  Omaha. 

Also  under  consideration  by  the  exchange 
is  a  contract  covering  live  hogs. 

Last  weekend,  the  board  of  trade  leaked 
news  that  it  also  plans  a  contract  for  west 
coast  cattle. 

The  two  exchanges  already  trade  in  sim- 
ilar contracts  for  dressed  beef,  but  total 
volume  is  hardly  enough  to  provide  a  pound 
of  hamburger. 

Although  trading  in  live  animals  or 
dressed  meat  began  only  4  years  ago.  five 
contracts  for  these  commodities  are  cur- 
rently traded  on  the  two  exchanges.  The 
new   actions   will   bring   the   total   to   eight. 

Glenn  H.  Andersen,  chairman  of  the  mer- 
cantile exchange's  beef  committee,  which 
drew  up  contracts  for  beef  and  cattle,  angrily 
accuses  the  board  of  trade  of  wrecking  the 
futures  market  in  beef. 

two  contracts  called  confusing 

"They  impaired,  retarded  and  hurt  beef  fu- 
tures by  copying  our  contract,"  Mr.  Ander- 
sen charges.  "Two  contracts  on  two  ex- 
changes make  it  confusing  to  brokers  and 
the  public." 

A  spokesman  for  the  board  of  trade  scoffs 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  battle  for  markets 
with  Its  smaller  rival.  "We  don't  give  much 
thought  to  the  Merc,"  he  says. 

The  mercantile  exchange  also  trades  In 
pork  bellies  futures,  which  started  slowly 
4  years  ago  but  now  makes  up  the  bulk  of  its 


trading  volume,  and  in  skinned  ham  futures, 
which  have  never  been  actively  traded. 

But  live  cattle  futures  have  been  a  differ- 
ent story,  and  exchange  members  are  con- 
cerned that  the  board  of  trade  is  stepping 
in  to  compete  in  what  has  been  a  successful 
market  and  shows  promise  of  becoming  more 
so. 

Despite  opposition  of  the  influential  pack- 
ers' trade  group,  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, trading  in  live  cattle  has  totaled  more 
than  36,000  contracts  since  it  began  Novem- 
ber 30.  E.  B.  Harris,  Mercantile  Exchange 
president,  says:  "This  is  the  most  auspicious 
start  of  any  new  contract  we've  ever  begun." 

Lloyd  Bergsma,  director  of  the  feeders' 
division  of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cat- 
tle Raisers  Association,  whose  13,000  members 
produce  more  than  4  million  cattle  a  year, 
says  a  live  cattle  contract  was  "badly  needed. 
It  fills  an  economic  void  and  provides  in- 
surance for  the  cattle  feeders." 

how  speculators  share  risk 

Producers  who  buy  young  cattle  and  fatten 
them  about  6  months  before  selling  them  to 
packers  run  the  risk  of  prices  falling  during 
that  period.  But  by  hedging,  through  the 
futures  market,  they  can  often  reduce  the 
risk.  When  they  buy  young  cattle  they  can 
sell  a  contract  for  delivery  of  some  fattened 
cattle  6  months  hence. 

If  the  price  falls  in  the  interim,  their  prof- 
it on  the  futures  contract  could  at  least 
partially  offset  their  loss  on  the  live  cattle. 
That  way  a  speculator  who  buys  the  futures 
contract  shoulders  some  of  the  risk  during 
the  time  the  feeder  is  holding  the  cattle. 

Dene  H.  Pruett.  an  analyst  for  Longstreet- 
Abbott  &  Co.,  St.  Louis  commodity  research 
concern,  cites  the  "romance  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry" as  a  factor  In  attracting  public 
speculative  money  into  the  futures  market. 
"Everyone  pictures  cattlemen  as  millionaires 
who  wear  cowboy  boots  and  silver  belt  buck- 
les and  drive  Cadillacs.  And  buying  into 
cattle  futures  provides  a  small  chance  to 
get  into  the  business,"  he  says. 

Col.  Herman  E.  Lacy,  a  stocky,  broad- 
shouldered  McHenry,  111.,  cattlefeeder.  who 
does  wear  cowboy  boots  along  with  his  brown 
tweed  suit,  says  he  was  able  to  "substantial- 
ly increase  cattle  feeding  profits"  In  the  past 
year  through  use  of  futures. 

The  action  on  the  Mercantile  Exchange  is 
guiding  his  buying  of  new  feeder  stock.  "I 
haven't  bought  one  feeder  this  year  because 
the  futures  prices  are  too  low  in  relation  to 
feeder  prices  to  insure  a  profit,"  he  declares. 

Although  the  packers'  trade  group  has 
condemned  futures  trading  as  an  invitation 
to  Government  intervention,  many  packers 
are  using  it.  "When  we  have  pork  bellies 
to  store,  we  hedge  them  in  the  futures  mar- 
ket to  protect  us  against  a  price  drop."  one 
Midwestern  packer  says.  "Last  spring  when 
it  looked  like  a  shortage  of  pork  bellies 
would  develop  in  the  summer,  we  bought 
futures  contracts,  so  we  were  protected  in 
that  way,  too,"  he  adds. 

(From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce] 

MercEx  to   Trade  Live   Cattle   for   Los 

Angeles  Delivery 

Chicago.  September  6. — "The  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange's  live  cattle  contract  for 
west  coast  delivery  Is  part  of  our  exchange's 
long-range  program  in  cattle  futures,"  presi- 
dent Everette  B.  Harris  said. 

The  exchange's  board  of  directors  voted 
late  Thursday  to  open  a  live  cattle  contract 
for  delivery  in  Los  Angeles,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  con- 
tract which  calls  for  Chicago  and  Omaha 
deliveries. 

months  of  research 

"Our  decision  is  no  hasty  thing,  but  backed 
by  months  of  research  by  our  own  people  at 
the  exchange,  and  industry  experts,"  Mr. 
Harris  emphasized.  "When  we  first  were 
drawing  up  specifications  for  the  live  cattle 


contract  early  in  1964  we  delayed  launching 
a  west  coast  delivery  until  we  felt  the  live 
cattle  contract  had  a  good  start."  Mr.  Harris 
said. 

"After  the  opening,"  Mercantile  board 
chairman  Stephen  Greenberg  pointed  out, 
"West  coast  cattle  industry  and  financial 
institutions  emphasized  they  wanted  a  west- 
ern delivery  because  of  existing  price  differ- 
entials. They  told  us  they  wanted  to  take 
part  In  futures  trading  on  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange.  Now  they'll  have  the  op- 
portunity." 

The  decision  to  institute  a  separate  west 
coast  live  beef  contract  followed  closely  the 
announcement  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  late  last  month  of  plans  to  establish 
a  similar  contract,  and  clearly  uncovers  a 
long-smoldering  competition  between  the 
two  exchanges. 

Since  the  duplicate  dressed  beef  trading 
began,  neither  exchange  has  been  particu- 
larly overjoyed  with  the  results.  '  Commod- 
ity traders  attribute  much  of  the  lack  of 
activity  in  the  dressed  beef  futures  to  con- 
fusion among  brokers  and  the  industry  about 
the  terms  and  delivery  aspects  of  the  var- 
iou."  contracts. 

In  addition,  some  traders  hold  the  view  that 
a  futures  market  should  be  centralized  rather 
than  regionalized  and  thereby  reflect  a  cross 
section  of  the  entire  industry  Instead  of 
local  Interests.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  this  Is 
the  way  the  grain  exchanges  function,  and 
futures  markets  are  traditionally  structured 
in  this  manner. 

It  is  further  noted  that  regional  grain  ex- 
changes geared  to  a  local  market  are  largely 
unsuccessful.  The  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  however,  appears  to  have  made  all 
these  arguments  academic. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  11.  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  held  their 
15th  biennial  convention  in  New  York 
City.  I  was  honored  to  be  invited  to 
give  the  keynote  speech  to  that  conven- 
tion, and  my  brief  visit  there  gave  me 
new  confidence  about  the  men  and 
women  who  will  soon  be  shaping  the 
course  of  our  Democratic  Party. 

The  Young  Democrats  left  New  York 
richer  than  they  came,  for  they  were 
fortunate  to  listen  to  speeches  from  some 
of  the  top  leaders  of  our  party  and  our 
Nation.  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  an  orator  without  equal*  gave 
a  magnificent  Inspirational  address. 
John  M.  Bailey,  our  eminent  national 
chairman,  delivered  a  fine  speech  high- 
lighting our  party's  continuing  concern 
for  youth.  Among  other  notable  speak- 
ers were  Congressman  John  Brademas, 
who  delivered  the  Adali  Stevenson  me- 
morial address,  and  my  fellow  Minne- 
sotan  Philip  H.  Des  Marais,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  spoke  on  "Youth  in  the 
Great  Society." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  these  four  fine 
Democrats  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey 
My  fellow  young  Democrats,  tonight  we 
meet  to  talk  about  tomorrow. 

We  meet  to  measure  where  we  stand  and  to 
chart  the  path  to  where  we're  going. 
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We  meet  to  face  tomorrow's  realities,  not 
yesterday's  delusions. 

We  meet  to  talk  about  the  future  of  our 
party,  of  our  country,  of  the  cause  of  man- 
kind in  the  world. 

We  meet  to  talk  about  the  capacity  for 
greatness  and  goodness  in  man,  and  not  his 
meanness. 

We  meet  to  talk. 

There  was  a  crusty  old  farm  leader  in 
Washington  dxiring  the  early  days  of  the 
New  E>eal.  His  name  was  George  Peek. 
George  Peek  said:  "The  common  character- 
istic of  all  upllfters  is  an  xinquenchable 
thirst  for  conversation.  They  are  all  chain 
talkers." 

So  be  it.  Let  us  talk.  Let  us  think.  Let  us 
agree  and  disagree.  Then,  my  fellow  young 
Democrats,  let  us  act. 

We  Democrats  are  uplifters.  We  do  talk. 
But  we  also  know  the  value  of  ideas  and  of 
acUon.  We  are  not,  as  Judge  Learned  Hand 
once  said  of  our  opposition.  "Old  Tories — 
intellectually  moribund — emiting  dreary 
sounds.  ■ 

Tonight,  speaking  to  this  young  audience 
in  this  young  Nation.  I  want  to  talk  about 
maturity. 

Earlier  this  week  I  addressed  in  this  city 
the  annual  Al  Smith  Memorial  Dinner.  At 
that  time  I  remarked  on  the  pride  Al  Smith 
would  feel  today  In  seeing  us  accomplish 
what  he  worked  for — and  was  often  vilified 
Xor — two  generations  ago. 

In  these  two  generations  we  Americans 
have  grown,  matured  a  great  deal. 

For  in  Al  Smith's  time  our  country  passed 
through  one  of  ita  periodic  and  unfortunate 
recurrences  of  smugness,  of  self-indulgence, 
of  Me  First. 

You  cannot  remember,  but  I  can,  Al 
Smith's  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

I  can  remember  the  abuse  and  ridicule 
heaped  on  my  father  because  he  had  the 
temerity  to  actually  work  for  Al  Smith's 
candidacy  in  a  rural,  Republican  part  of 
our  country.  I  can  remember  the  crosses 
bxirning  and  the  men  hiding  behind  hoods 
in  our  small  South  Dakota  town.  I  can  re- 
member the  story,  widely  believed,  that  Al 
Smith.  If  e'ected  to  the  Presidency,  planned 
to  build  an  underground,  underwater  tun- 
nel directly  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Vatican.  I  can  remember  some  uglier  st<M-les 
than  that. 

I  can  remember,  too,  what  followed  our 
period  of  national  smugness  and  self-in- 
dulgence.  We  closed  our  eyes,  we  closed  our 
hearts. 

It  was:  No  more  immigration,  no  more 
foreign  trade,  no  more  Involvement  with  our 
fellow  man. 

And  then  we  found  ourselves  closing  not 
only  our  eyes,  but  otur  banks  aiid  businesses 
as  well.  We  found  ourselves  in  worldwide 
depression. 

And  we  discovered  ourselves  to  be  part  of 
*  world  where  hate  was  having  a  field  day. 
What  a  price  we  paid. 

Today,  thank  God.  we  are  reaching  a  great- 
er maturity. 

If  nothing  else,  this  nuclear  age  has  taught 
us  that  man  cannot  be  separated  from  his 
fellow  man.  It  has  taught  us  that  one  more 
adventure  in  national  irresponsibility — by 
any  nation — could  well  be  our  last. 
What  is  the  reality  of  our  time? 
It  is  this:  For  the  first  time  In  htmian  his- 
tory, man  possesses  the  power  to  totally  de- 
stroy himself. 

It  is  equally  this:  For  the  first  Ume  in 
human  history,  man  possesses  the  wealth  and 
knowledge  to  extend  mankind's  benefits  to 
all  mankind. 

What  a  crossroads  we  face.  Which  route 
shall  we  take?  The  answer  lies  within  our- 
selves. 

Today  our  NaUon  is  led  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can President  who  is  determined  that  our 
answer  to  the  future  shall  be  "Yes."  Today 
our  Nation  Is  united  in  a  peacetime  consen- 
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sus  unknown  in  our  previous  history.  Today 
our  Nation  stirs  to  tasks  undone,  to  wrongs 
unrighted,  to  dreams  too  long  postponed. 

In  9  short  months  an  American  Congress 
has  made  Into  law  the  hbpes  and  Ideas  of 
40  years.    And  we  have  only  begun. 

What  have  we  done  in  these  9  months? 
We  have  built  a  base  from  which  America 
can  move  forward. 

The  bill  says  voUng  rights,  but  it  means 
"You  shall   be   given   full  citizenship,   no 
matter  what   the   color   of  your  skin,   after 
promises  broken  for  a  hundred  vears." 

The  bill  says  immigration,  biit  it  means 
"You  shall  be  Judged  by  your  skill  and 
talent,  not  by  your  last  name  or  national 
origin." 

The  bill  says  education,  but  it  means  "You 
shall  receive  the  tools  v.ith  which  to  make 
the  most  of  your  future." 

The  bill  says  poverty,  but  it  means  "You 
shall  have  hope  where  there  has  been  no 
hope,  you  sliall  have  a  chance  to  break  the 
cycle  of  ignorance  and  unemployment  •  •  • 
to  be  a  full  and  productive  member  of  our 
society." 

The  bill  says  medicare,  but  It  means  "You 
shall  have  adequate  care  in  your  older  years; 
you  are  not  forgotten  by  your  children." 

The  bill  says  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, but  it  means  "You  can  live  in  some- 
thing more  than  concrete  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide, you  can  walk  the  streets  in  safety 
and  health." 

The  bill  says  arts  and  humanities,  but  it 
means  "You  can  find  more  in  life  than 
material  satisfaction,  you  can  touch  new 
fountains  of  creativity  and  expression." 

Yes,  Mr.  Peek,  we  are  doing  quite  a  bit  of 
uplifting  these  days  and  there  is  more  com- 
ing. 

We  are  creating  in  America  not  a  welfare 
state,  but  a  state  of  opportunity — a  society 
in  which  each  child  will  have  an  equal 
chance  to  make  something  better  for  him- 
self, for  his  children  after  him,  and  for 
all  mankind. 

For  the  fact  is  that  as  rich  as  we  can 
become,  as  powerful  as  we  can  become,  that 
richness  and  power  will  count  for  nothing 
if  we  fall  in  our  responsibility  to  our  fellow 
man.  We  cannot  live  secure  within  the  walls 
of  our  glittering  city  while  two-thirds  of  the 
world  festers  in  poverty.  Injustice,  and  Ig- 
norance outside. 

I  return  to  the  quality  of  maturity. 
It  Is  this  quality  we  must  jKJssess  if  we 
are   to   maintain   our  national   momentum, 
if  we  are  to  sxirvlve  and  master  the  future 
Today  we  axe  filled  with  a  faith  in  ourselves 
It  Is  exhilarating.    But  that  self -faith,  with- 
out constant   vigilance,   can   easily   become 
self-satlsfacUon.       And     that     exhUaratlon, 
without  a  sense  of  balance,  can  easily  be- 
come Irresponsibility. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  Insure  the  sur- 
vival and  progress  we  seek:  It  Is  through  the 
personal  Involvement  and  commitment  of 
each  citizen. 

And  that,  my  fellow  young  Democrats  Is 
where  you  come  In. 

Today  there  are  clear  and  obvious  outlets 
for  the  energies  of  young  Americans — the 
Peace  Corps;  the  eJvll  rights  movement- 
VISTA— Volunteers  In  Service  to  America; 
Government  service,  civilian  and  military. 

But  there  is  auu>ther.  and  perhaps  even 
man  important,  role  to  be  played  toward  our 
long-term  good. 

I  mean  the  role  of  young  Americans  in  the 
exercise  of  self-government. 

We  need  only  to  look  back  l  year  to  be 
reminded  of  what  can  happen  if  that  role 
is  abdicated. 

We  saw  a  great  American  political  party, 
because  of  the  indolence  and  division  of  its 
majority,  seized  by  an  unrepresentative  mi- 
nority. We  saw  that  party  deeply  defeated 
in  a  national  election.  We  see  it  today  still 
unrecovered  from  internecine  stress.  We  see 
major  figures  of  that  party  who  disassociate 


themselves  from  its  leadership  and,  indeed 
their  party  aRUiation  Itself. 

I  do  not  mean  this  In  any  way  as  an 
attack  on  or  a  mocking  of  that  party.  The 
two-party  system  Is  too  precious  to  our 
scheme  of  government.  All  of  us  lose  when 
one  of  those  two  parties  is  not  in  good 
health. 

I  wish  only  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  each  American  citizen's  caring  deeply 
about  where  the  policies  and  institutions  of 
his  country  are  going,  and  of  his  becoming  di- 
rectly involved  In  the  processes  in  our  so- 
ciety which  affect  those  policies  and  Insti- 
tutions. 

This  can  mean  becoming  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  It  can 
mean  working  door-to-door  to  encourage 
voter  registration.  It  can  mean  writing  a 
letter  to  Uie  editor.  It  can  mean  reading  i 
book. 

It  cannot  mean  complacency. 
In  an  America  comlng-of-age  in  a  danger- 
ous time,  you  bear  special  responsibilities. 

Yours  is  the  responsibility  to  continue  our 
Nation  on  Its  path  toward  creation  of  a  so- 
ciety of  true  justice  and  full  opportunity. 

Yours  is  the  responsibility  to.  increasingly, 
extend  to  our  fellow  men  the  helping  h.Tiid 
which  will  lift  them,  too,  toward  a  life  of 
choice  and  of  abundance. 

Yours  is  the  responsibilitv,  above  all,  ta 
pursue  the  (>eace. 

For,  today  and  tomorrow,  peace  Is  syn- 
onymous with  life.  The  pursuit  of  peace  is 
a  task  for  generations. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  means  aiding  the 
victim  against  the  aggressor,  lest  that  ag- 
gressor feed  his  ambition  and  take  a  fatal 
second  step. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  means  magnanimity 
in  thought  and  action,  even  in  face  of  prov- 
ocation and  ingratitude. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  means  practicing 
democracy  as  well  as  preaching  It. 

Tonight  these  are  the  things  we  young 
Democrats,  we  upllfters.  have  to  talk  about. 
Eleven  years  ago,  at  Harvard  University, 
Adlal  Stevenson  gave  a  series  of  remarkable 
lectures.  One  wa.<i  entitled  "Americas 
Burden."     I  will  quote  from  that  lecture: 

"To  act  coolly,  intelligently,  and  prudently 
in  perilous  clrctimstances  Is  the  test  of  a  man 
or  nation.  The  ordeal  of  our  times  is  a 
challenge  to  American  maturity  and  Ameri- 
can responsibility  •  •  •  America's  life  story 
Is  the  record  of  a  marvelous  growth  of  body, 
mind,  and  character.  Now  at  maturity  we 
shoulder  the  heaviest  burdens  of  greatness, 
for  in  the  last  analysis  the  epic  struggle  for 
our  civilization,  for  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed,  will  be  determined  by  what 
we  Americans  are  capable  of.  In  bearing 
burdens.  In  ennobling  new  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, is  the  greatness  of  men  and  nations 
measured,  not  in  pomp  and  circumstance." 

We  must  bear  our  burdens.     We  must  en- 
noble the  duties  of  citizenship. 
We  must  meet  the  measure  of  greatness. 


Democratic  Pa«ty  Serves  YotrrH.  Listens  to 
Youth,  and  Offers  the  Greatest  Oppor- 
tuntties  to  youth 

(Excerpts  from   remarks   by   Democratic 
National   Chairman   John   M.   Bailey) 

Few  things  can  be  more  disconcerting  to  a 
Democratic  national  chairman  than  address- 
ing a  gatiierlng  of  young  Democrats. 

Every  Democrat,  by  definition,  thinks  he 
is  a  young  Democrat.  And  every  time  I  meet 
a  group  of  yoimg  Democrats  I  recognize 
young  men  and  young  women  who  have  been 
active  in  the  party  for  so  long  I  thought  they 
were  old  Democrats. 

I  guess  there  really  aren't  any  old  Demo- 
crats. No  matter  how  old  you  get.  if  you  are 
a  Democrat  you're  a  young  Democrat.  And 
when  you  get  old,  you're  a  Republican. 
That's  why  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  young 
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Republican.      Young    Republicans    are    Just 
youngsters  who  are  old  before  their  time. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  oldest  politi- 
cal party  In  the  world. 

But  It's  a  young  party — a  party  of  young 
people,  yovmg  Ideas;  young  In  Its  heart  and 
young  In  Its  energies. 

It's  a  young  party  because  It  has  grown 
and  developed  as  the  political  life  of  our 
country  has  grown  and  developed.  Other 
political  parties  have  come  and  gone  because 
they  feared  change,  fought  change,  and 
died  when  the  conditions  that  created  them 
changed. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  never  feared 
change.  It  has  consistently  fought  for  the 
changes  that  were  necessary  if  our  country 
was  to  remain  strong  and  prosperous  In  a 
changing  world. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  a  party  where 
the  voices  of  yoimg  men  and  women  can  be 
beard,  and  where  their  Influence  can  be  felt. 

It  Is  a  party  that  has  been  consistently 
supported  by  the  young  voters — by  over  70 
percent  In  the  last  presidential  election. 

It  Is  a  party  that  has  repeatedly  turned 
to  youth  for  Its  candidates — and  last  year 
elected  some  outstanding  young  Congress- 
men to  show  for  It. 

It  Is  a  party  where  youth  has  always  par- 
ticipated in  Its  highest  councils — and  If  you 
doubt  It  you  need  only  to  look  around  the 
White  House  today. 

As  Democrats  we  take  pride  In  our  record 
of  responsibility.  But  we  have  never  fallen 
prey  to  the  Illusion  that  responsibility  and 
good  sense  come  only  with  age.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  maturity  and  judgment  in 
youth — and  this  Democrats  recognize  and 
encourage. 

I  suppose  It  is  trite  to  say  the  future 
belongs  to  the  youth  of  America. 

But  that  Is  no  longer  Just  a  commence- 
ment-day cliche. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  elected,  half 
the  people  In  this  country  were  under  29 
years  of  age.  When  President  Johnson  was 
elected  half  of  them  were  under  the  age 
of  28.  By  1970 — the  middle  of  what  I  hope 
wi,ll  be  President  Johnson's  next  term — half 
of  our  population  will  be  under  26  years  old. 

We  are  a  young  country.  We  are  growing 
younger.  And  Increasingly  we  mxist  be  con- 
cerned with  opening  the  doors  to  young 
people  to  assume  more  and  more  responsi- 
bility In   the   affairs  of  our  Nation. 

President  Johnson  expressed  his  concern, 
and  the  concern  of  all  Democrats,  when  he 
said:  "I  wish  to  see  an  America  In  which 
no  young  person,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, shall  reach  the  age  of  21  without 
the  health,  education  and  skills  that  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  an  effective 
citizen  and   a   self-supporting   Individual." 

This  is  no  easy  task. 

Today  there  are  7  million  young  people, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  who  are  out 
of  school — 3  million  of  them  high  school 
dropouts,  and  a  million  with  only  an  ele- 
mentary school  education  or  less. 

Almost  a  million  young  people  quit  school 
every  year.  One  out  of  every  three  students 
now  In  the  fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before 
finishing  high  school. 

Unemployment  among  young  people  with 
an  eighth  grade  education  or  less  Is  four 
times  the  national  average.  Jobs  for  those 
with  less  than  a  high  school  education  de- 
creased by  nearly  10  percent  In  the  last  10 
years. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
which  Is  just  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has 
achieved  what  is  probably  the  greatest  legis- 
lative record  of  any  Congress  In  history. 

But  in  no  area  Is  its  record  greater  than 
that  of  concern  with  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

That  concern  began  with  children  still 
too  young  for  school — with  Project  Head 
Start  which  last  summer  helped  over  half 
a  million  preschool  children  from  needy 
families. 


It  extended  through  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school — with  the  first  general  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  aid  bill  In 
oiu-  Nation's  history — a  bill  that  authorizes 
grants  to  schools  In  95  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's counties. 

And  It  extended  to  the  colleges  and  grad- 
uate schools  with  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  designed  to  help  bring  a  college 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  qualified 
student. 

Education  alone  Is  not  enough,  however. 
There  must  also  be  Jobs. 

Under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  more 
than  200,000  young  men  and  women,  from 
16  to  21  years  of  age,  have  found  Jobs  to 
help  them  stay  in  school,  return  to  school, 
or  qualify  for  better  Jobs. 

Under  the  college  work-study  program 
over  80,000  students  have  found  part-time 
Jobs  to  help  them  work  their  way  through 
college. 

Under  the  Job  Corps  and  the  job  oppor- 
tunity programs  young  men  antl  women 
have  been  able  to  get  training  to  help  them 
qualify  for  Jobs. 

Soon  Congress  will  be  winding  up  this 
session  and  Its  members  will  be  returning 
to  their  home  States  and  districts. 

Their  first  task  will  be  to  get  reacqualnted 
with  their  constituents — to  find  out  what  has 
been  going  on  while  they  have  been  away,  and 
to  sense  the  temper  of  the  country. 

But  they  will  also  have  the  task  of  explain- 
ing to  their  constituents  what  they  have  done 
while  they  were  In  Washington. 

The  vast  accomplishments  of  this  Congress 
win.  In  time,  mean  a  better  life  for  virtually 
every  American.  At  the  moment,  however, 
the  story  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  it 
means  has  only  begun  to  be  told  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Every  Congressman^-every  Democratic 
Congressman,  at  least — will  be  spending  a 
good  part  of  his  time  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  helping  to  tell  this  story  to  the 
American  people. 

And  I  hope  you  will  help  him  to  tell  that 
story. 

In  your  schools  and  colleges,  on  your  Jobs, 
in  the  clubs  and  organizations  to  which  you 
belong,  the  most  important  thing  you  can  do 
now  to  help  the  President  and  the  Democratic 
Party  is  to  tell  this  story. 

Let  the  people  you  study  with,  work  with, 
and  relax  with  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  a  party  for  young  people — no  matter 
how  old  they  are. 

Let  them  know  what  the  Democratic 
Party — the  President,  the  Members  of  the 
89th  Congress  and  all  who  helped  elect 
them — have  done  for  young  people,  and  for 
all  the  people  of  this  country. 

And,  above  all,  let  them  know  that  the 
•Democratic  Party  takes  Its  promises  and  Its 
mandate  seriously. 

Last  summer  at  Atlantic  City  the  Demo- 
crat Party  wrote  a  strong  platform — a 
prudent  and  progressive  platform — designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  yoimg  and  growing 
America. 

It  nominated  a  great  leader,  with  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  to  carry  that  platform  to  the 
American  people  and  win  the  trust,  the  con- 
fidence and  the  votes  to  be  elected  President. 

This  jfeSr  President  Johnson  and  the  Con- 
gress, working  together,  have  translated  the 
promises  of  that  platform  into  the  realities  of 
legislation  and  administration. 

Now  we  must  move  on  to  the  next  task — 
the  task  of  making  those  accomplishments 
meaningful  to  all  Americans. 

It  Is  a  task  for  all  Democrats,  and  a  task 
in  which  I  hope  each  of  you  will  Join. 

Brademas  Delivers  Stevenson  Memorial 
Address  at  National  Young  Democrats 
Convention 

In  an  address  at  the  15th  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  Young  Democrats  of  America 


here  today,  Congressman  John  Brademas, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana,  said: 

"Adlal  E.  Stevenson  elevated  the  process 
of  politics  In  the  United  States  in  two 
significant  ways." 

Brademas,  who  served  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  Stevenson  during  1955-56.  gave  the 
address  In  tribute  to  the  former  United 
Nations  Ambassador  and  two-time  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nominee. 

Said  Brademas,  "First,  Adlal  Stevenson 
Insisted  that  a  candidate  for  public  office 
had  the  obligation  to  discuss  the  most  seri- 
ous Issues  facing  the  country  no  matter  how 
controversial  they  were  or  the  effect  on  his 
candidacy.  Stevenson  suffered  at  the  polls 
from  his  1956  call  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  but  his  courageous  initiative  bore 
fruit  for  President  Kennedy  In  1963. 

"Where  Senator  Dirksen  suggests  that  a 
politician's  responsibility  Is  to  recognize  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come,  as  with  civil 
rights,  Stevenson  Insisted  that  the  highest 
mission  of  a  politician  is  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  Idea  whose  time  has  not 
yet  come  and  to  try  to  hasten  the  day. 

"Second.  Stevenson  had  a  profotmd  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  American  politics 
and  politicians.  Adlal  Stevenson,  more  than 
most  people  realize,  made  possible  the  public 
acceptance  of  a  young  and  highly  Intelligent 
presidential  candidate  like  John  F.  Kennedy. 

"And  Stevenson's  deep  commitment  to 
lifting  the  quality  of  American  life  helped 
pave  the  way  for  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great 
Society  programs — support  for  education,  the 
arts  and  him[ianitles,  health  research  and 
medicare  and  many  more. 

"Adlal  Stevenson  has  left  his  Imprint  on 
an  entire  generation  of  American  political 
leaders.  Equally  Important,  the  courage  and 
Intelligence  which  he  brought  to  public  life 
have  Inspired  Increasing  numbers  of  young 
Americans  to  enter  politics  during  the  last 
decade. 

"Finally,  of  course.  Adlai  Stevwison,  during 
both  his  presidential  campaigns  and  through 
his  splendid  service  at  the  United  Nations 
won  for  himself  the  respect  and  affection  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world  as  an  eloquent 
champion  of  peace  with  freedom  for  all 
men." 

Brademas,  a  four-term  Congressman  from 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  in  charge  of  research 
on  Issues  on  the  Stevenson  staff  In  the  1955- 
56  campaign. 

The  Young  Democrats  Convention,  which 
began  Monday,  concludes  tonight.  It  is 
being  held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker. 


Yoth-H  IN  the  Great  Society, 

(By  Philip  H.  Des  Marals,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (for  Legislation)  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opi>ortunity  to 
speak  briefly  at  this  15th  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  on  the  subject  of  the  youth  of 
America  In  the  Great  Society. 

The  89th  Congress,  In  its  1st  session,  has 
legislated  the  most  significant  program  for 
the  youth  of  America  of  any  Congress  In  our 
history. 

Before  I  report  to  you  on  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  program,  I  would  like  to  salute 
this  organization  for  its  past  achievements 
and  the  leadership  It  Is  giving  to  our  youth. 
As  a  college  teacher  of  political  science  prior 
to  my  service  In  the  Federal  Government.  I 
always  encouraged  my  students  to  seek  val- 
uable, practical  experience  In  politics  by  be- 
coming affiliated  with  the  youth  division  of 
either  of  our  two  great  political  parties. 

The  young  Democrats  of  America  have 
provided  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  our 
young  people  to  become  responsible  par- 
ticipants In  the  political  life  of  our  democ- 
racy. Participation  In  political  parties  Is 
vital  to  the  success  of  democratic  govern- 
ment.    When  I  think  of  the  thousands  of 
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young  people  who  have  begun  their  active  po- 
litical citizenship  in  this  organization,  I 
realize  how  important  It  is  to  our  country  and 
to  our  government  on  all  levels:  local.  State, 
and  Federal. 

In  1953.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  ar- 
rangements chairman  for  the  eighth  biennial 
convention  held  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.  When  I 
think  back  on  those  days,  I  recall  some  of  my 
close  friends  and  associates  In  the  Toung 
Democrats  who  are  now  holding  significant 
and  responsible  positions  in  Washington. 
We  all  know  and  admire  the  work  of  Dick 
Murphy.  Assistant  Postmaster  General  and 
former  national  executive  director. 

Outstanding  leaders  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats back  m  Minnesota  In  the  early  fifties 
were  Gene  Foley,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Charles  Schultz,  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau.     We  elected  Neal  SMrrH, 
now   Congressman   from   Iowa,   president   of 
the  Young  Democrats  at  the  1953  meeting. 
His  successor,  Dave  Bunn  from  Colorado,  is 
<»iaow  serving  as  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
^  dent.     Jane  Mahady  Mclntsrre,  who  was  on 
^he  National  Board  of  the  Young  Democrats 
^At  our  eighth  biennial  convention,  is  an  as- 
sistant counsel  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration.    Over   In   my   Department   at 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Jim  Clarke, 
.    who  served  as  a  leader  of  the  Young  Demo- 
'    erats  In  Missoiui,  is  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Under    Secretary    for    Manpower    Training. 
Clarence  Martin,  who  was  one  of  our  most 
effective  Young  Democrat  leaders  in  the  late 
fifties  in  Louisiana.  Is  now  the  congressional 
liaison  officer  at  AID.     These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  outstanding  young  people  with 
distinguished  positions  in  State  and  National 
Government  who  began  their  political  careers 
by  serving  with  the  Young  Democrats. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  Washington  about 
a  talent  search  for  outstanding  people  to  be 
appointed  to  responsible  positions  in  govern- 
ment. I  sxiggest  to  those  who  are  looking  for 
^talent  that  a  good  place  to  look  is  among  the 
youth  leadership  of  our  political  parties. 

But  let  us  get  down  to  the  business  of 
this  report.  President  Johnson  announced 
that  "the  first  work  of  these  times  Is  educa- 
tion "'  A  former  schoolteacher  and  Director 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  established  as  the  first 
priority  of  his  administration  a  concern  for 
the  education  and  welfare  of  all  the  youth 
of  America.  He  put  it  very  directly  In  his 
education  message  of  January  12,  1965: 

"In  the  life  of  this  Nation,  the  advance- 
ment of  education  Is  a  continuing  challenge. 
"Every  child  must  be   encouraged   to  get 
as  much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to 
take. 

"Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  country:  not  our  military  preparedness, 
for  armed  might  is  worthless  if  we  lack  the 
brainpower  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not 
our  productive  economy,  for  we  cannot  sus- 
tain growth  without  trained  manpower;  not 
our  democratic  system  of  government,  for 
freedom  Is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant." 

I  can  report  to  you  today  that  every  recom- 
mendation President  Johnson  made  In  his 
education  message  has  been  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  89th  Congress.  The  new  Invest- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  represents  a  total  of  $4.1 
billion.  But.  as  President  Johnson  said,  this 
expenditure  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  devel- 
oping our  Nation's  most  priceless  resource. 

First,  there  was  the  preschool  program 
which  was  carried  out  this  summer  through 
Operation  Head  Start.  Over  half  a  million 
young  children  from  disadvantaged  homes 
received  a  special  educational  opportunity 
to  prepare  them  to  take  better  advantage  of 
school  when  they  enrolled  this  fall. 

Second,  there  is  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  This  is.  in- 
deed, a  landmark  legislative  enactment.  It 
is  the  first  broad-scale  program  of  Federal 
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aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  history  of  this  country.     It  includes: 

1.  Grants  to  local  school  districts  for  im- 
proving the  educational  program  for  the 
children  of  low-income  famlliea.  There  are 
5  million  pupils  who  will  benefit  directly 
from  this  part  of  the  bill. 

2.  There  are  grants  to  the  States  to  assist 
in  the  purchase  of  books  for  school  libraries 
and  for  student  use  to  be  made  available  to 
all  children  in  public  and  private,  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  There  will  be  a  program  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services  to 
bring  the  latest  developments  in  education 
to  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  for  all 
ages — from  preschool  to  adult  education. 

4.  We  will  establish  regional  educational 
laboratories,  strategically  located  throughout 
the  Nation.  These  will  undertake  research, 
train  teachers,  and  Implement  tested  re- 
search findings.  They  will  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  curriculums  and  their  dis- 
semination. 

5.  The  Office  of  Education  will  make 
grants  to  strengthen  the  State  departments 
of  education.  These  key  agencies  have  the 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  administer- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  education  In 
the  United  States. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  higher  education.  This 
September  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  find  50  percent  of  all  our  high  school 
graduates  enrolling  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  is  the  highest  average  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  It  demonstrates 
the  historic  aspiration  of  oiu:  country  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  higher  education 
to  every  young  man  and  woman  who  Is 
interested  and  capable  of  benefiting  from  it. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  has  been 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Yesterday  the  conferees  concluded  their 
work  and  next  week  the  Congress  will  act  on 
the  conference  report  and  clear  it  for  the 
Presidents  signature. 

Here  again  we  have  legislation  that  is  un- 
precedented in  its  scope. 

For  the  first  time  we  will  have  Federal 
aid  for  university  extension  and  continuing 
education. 

For  the  first  time,  we  will  have  a  program 
of  Federal  scholarships.  Thi.s  will  provide 
tuition  grants  to  needy  and  worthy  young 
men  and  women  to  help  pay  college  expenses. 
In  addition  to  the  grants,  there  will  be  in- 
sured, low-interest  loans  and  grants  for  col- 
lege work-study  programs.  These  three  pro- 
grams of  student  financial  assistance,  along 
with  the  presently  existing  national  defense 
loan  program,  should  guarantee  a  higher  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  every  young  man  and 
woman  In  this  Nation  whatever  their  per- 
sonal financial  resources. 

The  higher  education  bill  will  provide 
grants  to  aid  smaller  colleges.  Many  of  our 
smaller  colleges  are  struggling  to  survive. 
About  10  percent  lack  proper  accreditation. 
Many  are  Isolated  from  the  main  currents  of 
college  and  university  life  in  this  country. 
We  do  not  want  to  let  these  colleges  go  un- 
der and  this  program  will  siipport  the  devel- 
opment of  projects  to  link  smaller  colleges 
with  our  larger  Institutions  In  a  program  of 
exchange  of  faculty  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  smaller  Institution. 

Title  n  of  the  higher  education  bill  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  program  of  support  to 
college  and  university  libraries.  Under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  we 
are  building  new  college  and  university  li- 
braries all  over  the  country.  This  new  pro- 
gram of  support  grants  will  enable  the  in- 
stitution to  put  the  necessary  books  and 
other  library  materials  onto  the  shelves. 

Finally,  we  will  be  able  to  start  a  National 
Teacher  Corps.  The  higher  education  bill 
authorizes  funds  to  enroll  5,000  teachers. 
These  specially  trained,  hi.ghly  motivated 
teachers  will  be  formed  into  teams  to  go  Into 
the  schools  In  the  urban  slums  and  isolated 


rural  areas  to  bring  the  best  In  teaching  to 
those  young  people  who  need  It  the  most 

Under  the  Health  Professions  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  we  are  launching  a  new  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  to  train  doctors  and 
dentists  and  other  medical  care  profes- 
sionals. The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  also  be  able  to  con- 
tinue  Its  program  of  construction  grants  and 
provide  basic  support  grants  for  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  these  Important  Institutions 
Medical  school  education  Is  the  most  costly 
form  of  professional  education — both  to  tlie 
student  and  to  the  school.  But,  no  longer 
will  qualified  young  persons  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  medical  school  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  most  significant,  but  unpub- 
llcized.  parts  of  the  medicare  bill  are  the 
child  health  and  welfare  amendments. 
They  expand  the  services  for  maternal  and 
child  health,  crippled  children,  child  welfare, 
and  the  mentally  retarded.  The  medicare 
program  establishes  a  new  5-year  program  of 
grants  to  provide  comprehensive  health  care 
and  services  for  needy  children  of  school 
and  preschool  age. 

America  is  more  than  ever  a  nation  of 
yovmg  people.  In  the  age  group  of  19  years 
of  age  and  under  alone,  there  are  76  mil- 
lion youth  totaling  almost  40  percent  of  our 
entire  population.  If  we  raise  the  age  to  24. 
we  go  up  to  50  percent  of  our  population! 
It  Is  vital  that  the  needs  of  youth  In  this 
country  be  fully  met.  It  is  necessary  that 
our  young  people  assume  the  responsible  role 
in  the  political  life  of  their  country. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  America  for  the  opportunity 
to  bring  to  their  attention  these  matters  so 
important  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McINTYRE  S 
STAFF 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
final  adjournment  upon  us.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  member  of  my  staff  here  in  Washing- 
ton who  will  soon  be  leaving  public 
service. 

Jane  Harris,  my  research  assistant, 
has  ser\'ed  on  my  senatorial  staff  since  I 
first  arrived  in  Washington.  Her  cheer- 
ful disposition,  her  ability  to  produce 
work  of  the  highest  quality,  and  her  ob- 
vious desire  to  be  of  assistance  have  en- 
deared her  to  hundreds  of  my  New 
Hampshire  constituents. 

When  Jane  Harris  leaves  Washington 
next  month  she  will  not  be  traveling 
alone.  The  vei-y  best  wishes  of  everyone 
who  has  ever  worked  with  her,  including 
Mrs.  Mclntyre  and  me  and  my  entire 
staff,  will  be  going  with  her. 


RETIREMENT  OP  COL.  RALPH  E. 
VANDERVORT.  JR. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mi-. 
President,  in  a  short  time  a  fine  Army 
oflRcer,  Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr., 
will  end  a  distinguished  career  of  service 
in  the  Army.  Colonel  Vandervort's 
nearly  25  years  of  service  took  him  to 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  he  fought  in 
World  War  II.  in  which  he  won  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  and  to  work  with  this  able  officer  in 
his  capacity  as  liaison  officer,  first  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  then 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.     He  has 


shown  himself  as  adept  in  the  thickets  of 
combat  between  the  executive  and  the 
congressional  branches  as  he  was  on  the 
field  of  battle.  With  efficiency  and 
charm  he  has  handled  the  many  re- 
quests that  have  come  to  him  from 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  while  al- 
ways being  helpful  to  the  Senate,  he  has 
faithfully  explained  and  maintained  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
fense Department.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
qualities  as  a  man  that  vihile  performing 
this  difficult  task.  "Bud"  Vandervort  has 
become  a  personal  friend  of  many  of  us. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  completion  of  a 
fine  career  and  to  wish  him  well  in  his 
future  endeavors.  Although  I  am  sad  to 
see  him  leave  the  Capitol,  I  know  that  in 
the  future  he  will  be  ever  ready  to  serve 
his  country  with  the  devotion  and  skill 
he  has  shown  in  the  past. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  EQUAL  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Equal  Business  Opportunity.  As 
always,  the  message  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  clear,  timely,  imaginative,  and 
well  received.  I  commend  it  to  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  Presidk.nt  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey,   National    Conference    on    Equal 

Business  Opportunity,  Washington.  D.C. 

September  29.  1965 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  this  Nation 
declared  war  on  poverty.  Through  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  we  made 
known  our  determination  to  help  each  Amer- 
ican citizen — and  each  American  commu- 
nity— become  full  and  productive  partners 
in  our  American  prosperity. 

Through  these  pa&t  montlis  we  have  m.ide 
a  great  deal  of  progress  toward  that  goal. 
Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  volunteered  their  services  to  help 
defeat  poverty.  And  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  have,  for  the  first  time,  gained  hope 
and  help  for  the  future.  Our  country  has 
been  mobilized.    Our  work  has  begun. 

But  before  success  is  reached  in  this  long, 
hard  effort — and  it  will  take  many  months 
and  years,  let  me  assure  you  — wc  will  espe- 
cially need  two  things. 

First,  we  will  need  the  continuing  concern 
of  our  Nation,  in  its  wealth  and  economic 
well-being,  for  those  among  us  who  are  on 
the  outside — whose  daily  concerns  are  not  a 
second  car  or  2-wcek  vacation,  but  shelter, 
clothing,  and  food. 

Second,  wc  will  need  the  energy  and  re- 
soucefulness  of  the  American  businessman. 

Poverty  is  not  merely  economic — it  Is  an 
acute   spiritual   and   psychologicxl   problem. 

Poverty's  most  ominous  result — and  its 
strongest  ally — is  hopelessness.  Hopelessness 
kills  a  man's  spirit.  It  perpetuates  itself. 
It  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  heart  of  the  antipoverty 
effort  is  the  raising  of  the  level  of  man's 
expectations. 

By  now  it  is  trite  to  say  that  poverty  has 
created  another  America,  but  it  Is  true. 
Economically  deprived,  cut  off  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  and  sharing 
few  social  or  cultural  experiences  with  the 


rest  of  us,  many  of  these  other  Americans 
do  not  know  what  opportunity  is.  They 
simply  have  no  stake  in  our  society,  in  our 
communities. 

Not  the  only  unhappy  situation,  but  a 
uniquely  distressing  plight,  is  that  of  the 
American  Negro.  There  are  today  a  growing 
number  of  Negroes  who  have  made  success- 
ful careers  in  business  or  the  professions. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  American  Negro 
historically  has  been  told,  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  the  idea,  that  there  is  not  enough 
room  for  him  to  make  a  decent  living,  to  win 
recognition  for  himself,  to  hope  for  some- 
thing better  for  his  children. 

Today  our  Nation  must  be  committed  to 
reversing  this  state  of  affairs. 

You  are  here  today  to  discuss  the  specific 
problem  of  inequality  of  business  opportu- 
nity and  to  see  what  you,  as  concerned  busi- 
nessmen, can  do  about  it  in  your  own  cities 
and  communities. 

You  are  being  asked  to  help  with  a  specific 
Federal  program,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's economic  opportxmity  loan  pro- 
gram under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
Act  of  1964. 

The  idea  Is  a  good  one:  Federal  loans,  un- 
der relatively  liberal  credit  standards,  made 
through  .Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters, operated  locally. 

This  is  no  give-away  program.  It  is  a  loan 
program. 

We  are  making  lo.ins  to  people,  not  because 
we  like  them,  not  because  we  feel  sorry  for 
them,  but  because  we  think  they  can  put  the 
money  to  good  use  to  Increase  their  own  in- 
comes, to  employ  others,  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  pay  bark  the  loans  with  interest. 
We  expect  the  Small  Business  Development 
Centers  to  deliver  effective  management 
counseling  to  their  clients. 

To  provide  this  counseling,  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  the  Small  Business  Development 
Centers  must  draw  upon  the  businessmen  of 
their  own  communities  as  volunteer  coun- 
selors. 

This  is  where  you  are  needed. 
You  can  take  your  own  ability  and  experi- 
ence and  apply  them  directly  to  the  business 
problems  of  a  man  who  wants  a  chance  to 
follow  the  s.-xme  road  you  have  followed. 

Here  is  a  Government  program  that  is  de- 
voted to  fostering  individual  enterprise. 

Why  should  you  he  asked  to  do  this,  and 
why  should  you  do  it? 

We  are  asking  you  to  do  this  because  we 
believe  it  has  to  be  done  and  you  are  the 
only  people  who  can  do  it. 

This  is  not  an  en.sy  t.\.sk.  It  will  be  de- 
manding in  terms  of  time,  of  energy,  of 
patience.  I  know  that  it  will  often  be  frus- 
trating. There  will  be  disappointments, 
setbacks,   and  failures. 

But,  just  as  surely,  this  program  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  us. 

Why.  then,  should  you  do  it?  It  is  in 
your  self-interest,  collectively  and  as  indi- 
vidunls.  that  the  Job  be  done,  and  done 
well. 

Anything  that  promotes  individual  enter- 
prise, creates  jobs,  and  adds  to  social  sta- 
bility is  In  your  interest  Just  as  much  as 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  those  who  need  your 
help. 

Anything  that  does  these  things  Is  good 
economics.  And.  I  might  add.  it  is  good 
citizenship  as  well. 

John  P.  Kennedy  said — and  we  all  re- 
member what  he  said — "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

Today  you  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  your  country  and  for  your 
community.  You  have  the  chance  to  help 
others  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Just  as  you 
have  done,  and  become  productive,  enter- 
prising businessmen  In  their  own  right. 

And.  in  giving  of  yourself,  I  think  you  will 
find  you  have  gained  something  too. 
We  ask  your  help. 


GOLD  MEDAL  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
TEXTILE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Northern  Textile  Association  is  a  trade 
association  within  the  textile  industiT 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  economy  of 
many  of  the  States,  such  as  my  own.  , 
which  depend  on  the  manufacture  of 
textiles  as  a  major  source  of  employment. 

Each  year  the  association  awards  a 
silver  medal  to  an  individual  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  textile  industry.  Tliis 
year,  in  recognition  of  the  truly  out- 
standing contributions  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Kennedy,  a  gold  medal,  the 
first  in  the  association's  history,  was  pre- 
sented to  our  coUea&ue  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Gordon  Osborne,  the  chairman  of 
the  Northern  Textile  Association,  made 
the  presentation  to  Senator  Kennedy.  I 
feel  that  his  speech  deserves  the  wide 
circulation  which  comes  from  publica- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Mr.  Gordon  Os- 
borne delivered  in  Portsmouth.  N.H.,  "ce 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  of   Gordon   Osborne.  Chairman. 
Northern    Texth-e    Association,    on    the 
Occasion    of    the    Presentation    op    the 
Gold  Medal  Honoring  President  Kennedy 
TO  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Septem- 
ber 15,   1965,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
As  you  know,  we  are  the  oldest  association 
of  our  type  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is 
our  111th  annual  meeting.     Going  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century,  it  has  been  our  cus- 
tom to  award  a  silver  medal  to  an  Individual 
for    an    outstanding    contribution    for    the 
benefit  of  the  industry.     This  has  not  been 
awarded  on  an  annual  basis,  but  only  when 
the  events  seemed  Justified  to  the  board  of 
government. 

It  has  not  been  confined  to  miUmen.  but 
to  a  diverse  group  who  have  each  made 
unique  contributions.  May  I  recall  some  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  received 
this  award?  There  were  the  great  mill  engi- 
neers like  Stuart  Cramer  and  Charles  T. 
Main,  the  textile  technologists  lilie  Fred 
Hoxie  and  Dean  Walen,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  our  Institutions,  such  as  Prof.  Melvin 
Copeland  of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
and  my  old  chief  at  MJ.T.,  Prof.  George  B. 
Haven. 

Here  in  this  room  in  1959  the  award  was 
made  to  that  great  public  servant.  Senator 
John  Pastore.  to  whom  everyone  in  this  in- 
dvistry  owes  such  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Tonight  we  deviate  from  this  custom.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  medal  especially  struck 
for  this  occasion— the  one  and  only  gold 
medal  this  association  has  ever  presented. 
Our  sorrow  is  only  that  it  cannot  be  present- 
ed to  the  man  we  honor — a  man  who  gave 
his  life  in  a  greater  cause. 

But  let  me  review  quickly  the  last  decade 
of  textile  history  that  brings  forth  this  spe- 
cial occasion. 

After  the  pent-up  demands  of  the  war 
years  were  satisfied,  we  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  several  adverse  influences. 
Throughout  this  period  our  industry  was 
generally  stagnant.  There  were  liqiuda- 
tions.  curtailments,  and  short-time  opera- 
tions. Employment  was  Irregular.  Invest- 
ment, and  the  return  in  investment  , 
declined.  E.xports  shrank  and  Imports  from  ,. 
foreign  countries  increased  enormously  with 
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their  advantage  lying  In  their  low  wages 
and  cheap  raw  materials.  Thus,  our  indus- 
try, despite  a  general  level  of  economic  pros- 
perity, was  depressed. 

During  the  period  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with 
hindsight  it  is  prophetic  to  recall  his 
maiden  speech  concerned  the  problems  of 
the  textile  industry.  This  concern  for  the 
health  and  general  condition  of  textiles  was 
an  important  part  of  the  1960  presidential 
campaign,  and  after  President  Kennedy  as- 
sumed office,  from  the  White  House  came  the 
Kennedy  program  for  the  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try. You  will  all  remember  its  seven  points, 
the  most  important  of  which  are 

1.  To  arrange  for  an  orderly  flow  of  textile 
products   in   international   trade,   and 

2.  To  remove  the  penalty  of  two-price  cot- 
ton from  American  cotton  mills. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  history  will  record 
this  program  as  important  to  our  industry 
as  the  invention  of  the  ring  spindle  and  the 
automatic  loom. 

Although  the  program  is  not  yet  complete, 
two  major  fields  are  missing — wool  and  syn- 
thetics— it  has  been  sufficiently  effective  to 
completely  change  the  overall  picture. 

We  are  once  again,  as  I  said  this  morning, 
a  confident  industry  with  Initiative  and  vigor 
restored.  All  the  indices  are  up — wages  and 
employment,  sales  and  production,  profits 
and  investment.  New  machinery,  new  mills, 
new  developments  are  all  active.  Our  cus- 
tomers, our  employees,  and  our  owners  face  a 
future  as  bright  as  any  other  major  segment 
of  our  economy. 

It  is  redundant  for  me  to  say  how  much 
we  owe  to  President  Kennedy.  We  all  know. 
Others  have  helped — none  more  so  than  the 
officers  of  this  association— but  the  ability 
to  see  and  know  the  problem,  to  cut  through 
to  th-  heart  of  it.  to  devise  and  effectuate 
a  plan  and  to  keep  it  moving  forward  despite 
setbacks  and  opposition  until  it  began  to 
actually  provide  the  desired  results,  took  the 
creativity,  the  sagacity,  and  the  courage  of 
the  President. 

Therefore,  in  appreciation,  and  with  ad- 
miration and  affectionate  respect  for  his 
memory,  we  have  asked  his  distinguished 
brother,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to 
accept  our  gold  medal  inscribed  simply 
"John  F.  Kennedy"  as  a  mark  of  our  grateful 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  our  In- 
dustry, and  our  present  ability  to  once  again 
play  a  useful  part  as  one  of  the  great  and 
important  factors  in  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  reading  the  vote 
passed  by  the  board  of  government  of  the 
association.     Please   rise  while   I  read   it. 

"Pour  years  ago  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy raised  to  the  level  of  national  policy 
a  program  for  textiles  on  an  industrywide 
basis.  Designed  to  take  into  account  Its  im- 
portance to  the  Nation's  economy,  its  wide 
dispersion  and  range  of  products,  his  pro- 
gram undertook  to  strengthen  the  industry, 
to  expand  consumption,  investment  and  em- 
ployment, and  to  encourage  orderly  inter- 
national trade. 

"Notable  progress  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  work  of  full  implementation  con- 
tinues. The  industry  has  responded  to  the 
understanding  and  courage  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  shares  again  in  an  expanding  na- 
tional economy,  proving  that  free  enterprise, 
like  a  free  society,  succeeds. 

"We  cannot  add  to  the  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  some  measure  we 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  our  industry 
to  him  whose  vision,  understanding,  and  ac- 
tion infused  us  with  new  hope  and 
confidence. 

"Be  It  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  asso- 
ciation medal  of  gold  be  presented  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy  as  a  sign  of 
our  respect  and  affection  for  his  brother. 
President  John  r.  Kennedy." 


A  CHANGED  U.S.  POLICY  OP  SUBSI- 
DIZING EGYPT'S  DICTATOR  IS 
LONG  OVERDUE 


October  22,  i.96';} 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  a 
story  datelined  Cairo  to  the  effect  that 
negotiations  are  underway  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  looking  toward 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  for  the  ship- 
ment to  Egypt  of  $250  to  $300  million 
worth  of  food-for-peace  products  for  the 
next  year. 

The  dispatch  mentions  that  Egypt  has 
asked  the  United  States  "for  a  record 
level  of  economic  aid  for  1966"  but  men- 
tions only  the  food-for-peace  segment  of 
the  economic  aid  requested. 

Since  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Egypt 
through  fiscal  year  1964  amounted  to 
$943.1  million,  the  request  for  aid  from 
Egypt  amounts  for  1  year  alone  to  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  economic  aid  given  to  Egypt 
in  the  previous  18  years. 

When  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appro- 
priation Act  was  before  the  Senate  this 
year.  I  offered  an  amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  and  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  which  provided: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
i>vailable  in  this  Act  for  carrying  out  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
shall  be  available  for  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  availability  is  essential  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  proviso  attached  to  this  provision 
is  vei-y  pertinent  to  the  negotiations  now 
going  on  with  respect  to  further  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Egypt. 

The  President,  if  he  wishes  to  conclude 
the  propo.sed  agreement  with  Egypt  must 
make  the  positive  finding  that  it  is 
•'essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States." 

I  submit  that  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances— and  in  the  light  of  Egypt's 

past  and  present  actions  and  attitudes 

it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
President  to  make  the  requisite  finding 
that  further  economic  aid  is  "essential" 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  further  that  unless  such  ac- 
tions and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  Egypt 
change,  it  is  far  easier  to  find  that  fur- 
ther economic  aid  to  Egypt  is  not  essen- 
tial to  United  States  national  interest. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  actions  on 
the  part  of  Egypt  which  I  deem  inimical 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

First,  since  his  advent  to  power  in 
1952,  President  Nas.ser  of  Egypt  has  been 
the  foremost  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Middle  East. 

His  propaganda  apparatus— the  finest 
in  that  area,  outfitted  in  part  with  U.S. 
dollars — has  been  lowing  hatred  and 
preaching  violence  against  one  country 
after  another. 

Thousands  of  Egyptian  troops 
marched  into  Yemen  and  have  been 
there  for  3  years  now— their  ability  to 
go  and  to  remain  there  made  possible  by 
the  relief  given  Nasser's  budget  by  the 
grain  given  to  him  by  the  United  States. 

More  important,  In  the  last  13  years, 
President    Nasser    has    carried    on    a 


vii-ulent  campaign  looking  to  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  Israel — the  one  bastion 
of  democracy  in  the  entire  area.  The 
hatred  he  has  preached  has  been  mainly 
directed  against  Israel  and  its  destruc- 
tion, although  he  has  not.  at  times,  been 
adverse  to  urging  the  violent  overthrow 
of  some  of  his  neighboring  Arab 
"brothers." 

President  Nasser  and  a  number  of 
other  Arab  countries  through  the  years 
have  carried  on  an  on-again.  off-again 
romance  with  Communist  nations.  But 
Israel  has  steadfastly  remained  loyal  to 
the  West,  despite  the  buildup  given  to 
its  worst  enemy,  Egypt. 

How  can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  find  that  the  following  actions  by 
Egypt  over  the  years  are,  in  the  words  of 
the  law.  "essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States": 

Pressure  on  Libya  to  force  the  United 
States  to  close  our  airbase  there; 

Provision  of  Communist  arms  to  the 
Congolese  rebels,  even  while  they  were 
slaughtering  innocent  whites  and  Ne- 
groes and  indulging  in  cannibalism; 

Waging  war  in  Yemen  with  50,000 
troops  for  2 '2  years  at  a  cost  of  over  $2 
billion  to  date; 

Hurling  constant  anti-Western  propa- 
ganda into  the  Aden  area; 

Constant  undermining  of  our  prestige 
in  Africa; 

Supplying  Communist  missiles  to  the 
Greek  Cypriots; 

Continuing  a  barrage  of  anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda  in  the  Egyptian-con- 
trolled press  and  on  the  Egyptian -con- 
trolled radio; 

Recognizing  East  Germany  and  pres- 
suring the  other  Arab  nations  to  do  like- 
wise; 

Taking  the  leadership  in  seeking  to 
divert  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  from 
peaceful  uses. 

Permitting  his  police  to  stand  idly  by 
as  raging  mobs  burned  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Library  in  Cairo. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list  of  ac- 
tions and  incidents  instigated  by  Presi- 
dent Nasser  designed  to  thwart,  disrupt, 
and  put  in  disarray  U.S.  foreign  policy 
all  over  the  world. 

Surely  providing  President  Nasser 
with  the  means  of  continuing  these  anti- 
American  policies  cannot  be  said  to  be 
"essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States." 

On  June  28.  1965,  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  Egypt  was  di- 
verting wheat  to  other  countries. 

I  stated  in  part : 

Last  year,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
shipped  62,710  metric  tons  of  rice  to  Cuba. 
As  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  table,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  also  shipped  31.398 
metric  tons  of  rice  to  the  U.S.5.R.,  13.451 
tons  to  Eastern  Germany,  6,350  tons  of  rice 
to  Hungary,  almost  5,000  tons  to  Bulgaria, 
almost  17,000  tons  to  Poland,  and  over  52,000 
tons  to  Sukarno,  in  Indonesia. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States  Is  bolstering  Communist 
economies  throughout  the  world.  Not  only 
is  It  contributing  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Communist  empire  in  Russia  and 
the  satellite  countries,  but  our  foreign  aid 
program  enables  Castro  to  devote  more  of 
his  resources  to  armaments,  instead  of  to 
food.     The  U.S.  taxpayers  are  being  forced. 
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through  the  foreign  aid  program,  to  sup- 
port the  economy  of  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship 90  miles  from  our  shores. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
item  from  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning,  referred  to  previously,  as  well 
as  my  remarks  on  the  violations  of  Egypt 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  made  on  June  23,  1965,  and  July  30. 
1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  President  that,  before  conclud- 
ing any  economic  aid  agreement  with 
Egypt,  firm  commitment  will  be  received 
from  Egypt  that  it  will  forthwith  desist 
from  following  a  course  of  action  harm- 
ful to  United  States  foreign  policies  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Those  commitments  should  include  at 
least  the  following : 

First.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Egyp- 
tian troops  from  Yemen — the  unfulfilled 
condition  of  United  States  recognition  of 
Yemen: 

Second.  Cessation  of  its  con.stant  prop- 
aganda against  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors  and  of  its  boycott  of  Israel; 

Third.  Assertion  of  leadership  in  com- 
ing to  a  peace  table  with  Israel — against 
which  the  Arab  States  still  maiiitain  a 
state  of  war. 

These  and  other  commitments  should 
be  obtained  from  Egypt  before  any  eco- 
nomic aid  agreement  is  signed.  In  ad- 
dition, to  make  certain  that  these  com- 
mitments are  kept,  any  agreement 
should  be  negotiated  only  on  a  6-month 
basis. 

This  would  not  be  interffrence  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  county.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  through  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Gruening  amendment  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
Act.  the  President  could  well  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  commitments — and 
others  as  well — are  needed  before  he  can 
make  the  finding  that  making  economic 
aid  available  to  Egypt  is — in  the  words  of 
the  act — "essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States." 

ExHierr  I 
fProm  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  22,   1965] 

Cairo  Said  To  Ask  Record  U.S.  Help — Pirrs 
"66   Food   Import   Nefds   as  Hicti   as   $300 

Mn,LION 

(By  Hedrick  .Smith) 

Cairo.  October  21 — Tlie  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  with  only  10  weeks 
supply  of  wheat  and  facing  the  pressures  of 
a  steadily  expanding  population,  h.-ts  asked 
the  United  States  for  a  record  level  of  eco- 
nomic aid  for  1966.  informed  sources  said 
today. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Ar:tb  Re- 
public has  dropped  its  request  for  a  new  3- 
year  aid  agreement  with  Washington,  but 
according  to  well-placed  sources  It  has  told 
the  United  States  that  next  year  alone  the 
Egyptians  will  need  food  imports  worth  $250 
million  to  $300  million  and  hope  that  the 
bulk  of  this  will  come  from  the  United 
States. 

Last  year  American  surplus  food  ship- 
ments to  Egypt  under  the  food-for-peace 
program  reached  a  peak  of  $175  million,  but 
the  aid  program  expired  last  June  30. 

Since  then,  economic  sources  say,  Egyptian 
needs,  from  wheat  to  tobacco  and  meat  to 
cooking  oil,  have  continued  their  sh.xrp  rise. 


DELEGATION  WAS  ENCOUEACED 

The  Egyptian  delegation,  which  returned 
from  high-level  talks  in  Washington  last 
week  was  given  encouragement  on  the  pros- 
pects for  a  new  aid  agreement,  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  signed  soon.  But  ofUclally  U.S. 
spokesmen  say  that  President  Johnson  has 
not  yet  given  flnal  approval  to  renewing  aid 
to  Egypt. 

The  time  is  getting  short  for  the  Egyp- 
tians. Foreign  analysts  estimate  that  Cairo 
now  has  enough  wheat  in  hand  or  enroute 
from  other  countries  to  last  until  the  end  of 
December  or  possibly  mid-January. 

Since  it  takes  about  2  months  to  deliver 
American  wheat  to  Egypt  once  the  President 
gives  the  order,  Egyptian  officials  want  to 
sign  a  new  deal  with  the  United  States  by 
early  next  month. 

Timing  Is  touchy  as  well  for  President 
Johnson;  only  last  Thursday  he  received  leg- 
islation renewing  the  food-for-peace  program. 
Becau.se  of  the  storm  that  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  kicked  up  on  Capitol  Hill  last 
spring,  he  presumably  wants  to  wait  until 
Congress  adjourns  before  approving  a  new 
aid  pact  with  President  Nasser. 

Tlie  massive  list  of  food  requirements  that 
Egyptian  officials  presented  in  Washington 
last  week  was  reported  to  include  2.7  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat,  compared  with  1.9  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  1964;  650,000  metric  tons 
of  corn  compared  with  423.000  last  year;  and 
80,000  tons  of  vegetable  oils,  up  from  the 
50.000  under  the  old  agreement.  A  metric 
ton  is  2,204  pounds. 


( From  the  Congressional  Record, 

June  23,  1965] 

Egypt's  Viol.\tions  of  Public  Law  480  Hurt 

U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  and  Aid  Cuba 

Mr.  Gbueninc.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
United  States  is  to  promote  peace  through- 
out the  world.  In  keeping  with  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Senate 
voted  73  to  13  for  an  amendment — ^proposed 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HabhisJ  to  this  year's 
foreign  aid  bill — that  will  prbhibit  any  kind 
of  aid  to  Indonesia  or  the  tmited  Arab  Re- 
public "so  long  .IS  they  contjnue  to  commit 
aggression."  '\ 

In  1963.  I  proposed  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1903  an  aniendment  which  pro- 
vided that  no  further  assistance  and  no  fur- 
ther sales  under  Public  Law  480  should  be 
made  to  any  nation  found  by  the  President 
to  be  "engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggres- 
sive military  efforts  against  any  country" 
receiving  assistance  from  the  United  States. 
That  amendment  was  adopted,  and  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Since  that  time,  despite  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  continued  aggression  in  Yemen, 
its  active  support  through  the  furnishing  of 
.nrms  to  the  rebels  in  the  Congo,  its  supply- 
ing of  arms  to  Cyprus  to  promote  strife  there, 
its  continuing  threats  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Israel,  and  its  continuing 
boycott  of  tliat  country  and  the  perpetuation 
of  a  declaration  of  war  against  it,  our  Presi- 
dent has  not  made  the  necessary  finding  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  was  an  aggressor 
within  the  meaning  of  my  amendment. 

The  Harri.r  :imendmc:U  refines  my  amend- 
ment. 

Without  binding  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Harris  amendment,  if  adopt- 
ed. Congress  would  be  making  the  finding 
that  both  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  In- 
donesia are  aggressors  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  This  would  still  leave  the  Presi- 
d-^r.t  perfectly  free  to  find,  whenever  he  feels 
that  the  facts  .«^o  Justify,  that  either  or  both 
of  these  countrie.s  are  no  longer  agfjre.ssors, 
and  thereby  are  again  eligible  to  receive 
U.S.  foreign  nssi.stance  and  to  p\irch:tse  grain 
and  f'bpr  under  Public  Law  480. 

Recently,  there  have  come  to  niv'  .'>tte:i- 
tion    facts    indicating   a,  serious    ard    Illegal 


misuse  of  wheat  sold  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  figures  show  clearly  that  wheat  sold  to 
the  United  Airab  Republic  has  been  utilized 
by  the  country  in  violation  of  the  provision 
of  Public  Law  480  which  requires  that  wheat 
sold  under  title  I  of  that  law  should  not  be 
used  so  as  to  cut  down  normal  purchases  in 
the  commercial  market.  This  safeguard  has 
been  flouted  by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
The  result  Is  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  improved  its  foreign-exchange  position; 
and  the  foreign  exchange,  which  Nasser  has 
thus  freed,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  U.S.  foreign- 
exchange  position,  has  been  used  by  him  to 
support  his  aggressions. 

Tlie  figures  also  show  clearly  that  wheat 
sold  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  been 
used,  not  to  increase  the  food  supply  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  but.  rather,  to  free 
rice,  which  otherwise  would  be  consumed 
within  Egypt,  for  sale  to  such  Iron  Curtain 
countries  as  Cuba,  the  U.S.S.R..  East  Ger- 
many, and  Bulgaria,  and  to  such  countries 
as  Indonesia.  Thus,  Egypt's  violation  of  its 
agreement  with  the  United  States  under 
Public  Law  480  enabled  Egypt  to  ship  more 
than  60,000  metric  tons  of  rice  to  Cuba  in 
1964. 

Senator  Harris'  amendment  should  be  re- 
tained in  conference,  if  we  are  to  show  the 
world  that  we  will  not  permit  our  food-for- 
peace  program  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  carrying 
on  wars  or  to  harm  the  United  States  own 
vital  interests. 

Since  1952,  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  has  been  vacillating,  weak,  and 
ineffectual.  U.S.  persistent  efforts  to  appease 
President  Nasser  have,  In  fact,  been  poorly 
concealed  attempts  to  bribe  a  rvithless  dic- 
tator who  wants  to  spread  his  influence 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  and  who  seeks 
to  thwart  U.S.  foreign  policy  at  every  turn. 

Our  appeasement  of  Nasser,  by  sending 
him  food  and  funds  for  economic  develop- 
ment, has  enabled  him  to  divert  more  and 
more  of  Egypt's  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  war-making  machine. 

In  the  last  2>'2  years.  Nasser  has  deprived 
Egyptian  people  of  the  economic  benefits  of 
$2  billion,  by  diverting  that  sum  from  eco- 
nomic goals,  so  that  he  could  fight  an  ag- 
gressive war  in  Yemen.  No  development 
lians  have  been  made  to  Egypt,  and  we 
have  continued  our  technical  assistance  to 
Egypt,  by  the  sale  of  grain  and  fiber  to  Egypt, 
under  Public  Law  480.  Under  title  I  of  this 
program,  wt  have  shipped  $365  million  worth 
of  commodities  to  Egypt  since  1962.  These 
commodities  are  sold  for  Egyptian  currency; 
and.  because  of  the  excess  currency  situa- 
tion in  Egypt,  they  are.  in  effect,  grants  to 

Egypt. 

In  this  connection,  a  few  sentences  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  when 
he  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  March  12.  1965,  are 
pertinent : 

"Mr.  Bell.  Senator,  the  title  I  sales  have 
run  in  recent  years  from  $130  to  $150  mil- 
lion annually;  the  value  of  wlie.^t  at  world 
prices. 

"Senator  Hicxenloopeb.  You  are  talking 
about  sales,  you  mean  for  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  title  I  sales  for  local 
currencies. 

"Senator  Hxckenlooper.  Which  is  a  gift,  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

"Mr.  Bell.  In  the  Egyptian  case.  yes.  be- 
cax;se  we  have  excess  currencies.  In  addi- 
tion to  that.  Senator,  we  have  a  technical 
cocperation  program,  technical  assistance 
a:id  training,  which  has  been  rvmning  at 
about  between  $1.5  and  $2.5  mnUon.  $2.8 
million  in  1965,  $1.4  miUion  in  fiscal  1964." 

The  Public  Law  480  program  reflects  the 
compassion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  starving  peoples  of  the  world.  One 
of  its  goals  is  to  assure  that  our  surplus  food 
i.;  distributed  to  hxmgry  people  in  ccuntriea 
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where  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  ex- 
tremely rich  and  the  extremely  poor.  . 
For  this  reason,  and  for  reasons  of  our 
own  enlightened  self-interest.  Public  Law 
480  contains  provisions  which  are  intended 
to  effect  wide  distribvition  of  our  surplus 
food  within  the  countries  aided.  One 
method  of  insuring  that  the  hungry  people 
in  the  country  for  which  our  food  is  destined 
receive  the  food  is  to  ask  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment to  agree  that  it  will  not  increase  Its 
food  exports  as  a  direct  result  of  the  food 
that  we  supply.  This  forces  the  recipient 
government  to  distribute  the  food  to  its  own 
starving  population  before  it  fills  its  coffers 
with  foreign  e.xchange  earned  by  exporting 
food. 

Thus,  section  101(a)  of  Public  Law  480 
provides: 

"In  negotiating  such  agreements  the  Presi- 
dent shall  (a)  take  reasonable  precaution  to 
safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  act 
will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  normal  patterns  of 
commercial    trade   with    friendly   countries." 

By  obtaining  with  recipient  nations  agree- 
ments that  they  will  continue  to  buy  from 
the  United  States  the  amounts  of  commodi- 
ties that  they  have  always  bought,  this  pro- 
vision Insures  that  U.S.  commercial  interests 
will  not  lose  foreign  markets.  Otherwise, 
our  balance-of-payments  position  would  be 
adversely  affected. 

At  the  same  time,  it  effects  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  our  agriciUttiral  surplus  within 
the  recipient  nation,  because  this  provision 
simply  states  that  the  commodities  shipped 
Should  be  in  addition  to  our  normal  com- 
mercial shipments. 

This  provision  of  the  law  has  been  violated 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  since  the  initia- 
tion of  our  Public  Law  480  program  in  that 
country  in  1955. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  U.S.  commercial  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  or  wheat  flour  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  from  1952  to  1963  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  mv 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 


than  $15  million  a   year,  or  approximately 
$135  million  since  1955. 

Moreover,  at  the  expense  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Egyptian  people,  It  has  en- 
abled  Na*ser  to  expand  his  own  brand  of 
economic  and  political  socialism  and  to  con- 
tlnue  his  attempts  toward  the  violent  over- 
tlirow  of  neighboring  governments.  Mr 
President,  this  diversion  of  U.S.  foreign  ex- 
change by  Egypt,  in  violation  of  the  explicit 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  should  be 
stopped. 

Egypt  has,  in  addition,  violated  section  304 
of  Public  Law  460.  which  provides: 

•The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority 
contained  in  title  I  of  this  Act  •  •  *  (2) 
to  assure  that  agricultural  commodities  sold 
or  transferred  thereunder  do  not  result  in 
increased  availability  of  those  or  like  com- 
modities to  unfriendly  nations." 

The  latest  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
in  October  1962.  That  agreement  provides 
for  the  shipment  of  $132  million  worth  of 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
through  June  30,  1965,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

One  of  those   conditions   is   that   the   im- 
ports  of   wheat   and    wheat   flour   from   the 
United  States  wiU  not  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  rice  for  export   by  the  United   Arab 
Republic.    This  condition  was  meant  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  substituting  wheat 
for  rice  in   the   United   Arab  Republic    and 
then  shipping  rice  abroad.     In  other  words 
the  United  States  was  attempting  to  make 
sure  that  the  commodities  shipped  to  Egypt 
were  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptian 
people.     Under  the  food-for-peace  program 
the  United  States  has  no  interest  in  helping 
a  foreign  exchange— at  the  expense  of  its  own 
people  and  the  American  taxpayers— so  that 
it  can  carry  on  unjust  wars  with  its  neieh- 
bors.  ^ 
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U>  the  extent  that  final  agreed  production 
figures    for    milled    rice    exceed    1 4 
tons." 


million 


Schedule  of  U.S.  commercial  exports,  Egypt, 
wheat 


Fiscal  year : 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 


[Metric  tons  of  wheat] 

BEFORE    PUBLIC    LAW    480 


1955- 
1956- 


AFTEK    PUBLIC    LAW    480 


306.  000 
339,  000 
242.  000 

23,  000 
48. 000 


J?^"^ - 14,  000 


10.  000 


1958 

Jnf^ 52!  066 

ise?— -- --    *°-°°° 

1962 
1963 


100.  000 

2.000 

50.  000 


Mr.  Orcening.  Mr.  President,  as  this  table 
clearly  indicates,  from  an  annual  average 
commercial  export  of  295,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat  in  the  years  before  the  inception  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program  in  1955.  the 
average  rate  of  commercial  exports  has 
dropped  to  37.667  metric  tons  of  wheat  a  year. 
This  represents  a  hidden  grant  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $15 
million  a  year,  over  and  above  our  other  AID 
programs  for  that  country,  or  approximately 
an  additional  $135  million  since  1955. 

It  represents  a  decrease  in  the  U.S.  favor- 
able trade  balance  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
$lo  million  a  year,  or  approximately  $135 
million  since  1955. 

It  represents  an  Increase  In  Egypt's  for- 
eign exchange  expendable  In  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  more 


This  condition  was  stated  In  the  followine 
way  in  a  letter  dated  October  1962  and  signed 
by  His  Excellency,  Dr.  M.  NosUifa  Kamel 
Ambassador  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Further,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  assures  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  Imports 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  this  agreement 
will  not  increase  the  availability  of  rice  for 
export  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  It  is 
accordingly  agreed,  that,  on  an  assumed 
milled  nee  production  totaling  1.3  million 
metric  tons  in  the  current  year,  rice  exports 
',n«o  3,?  '"^"ths  beginning  November  l. 
1962,  will  not  exceed  400.000  metric  tons 
Exports  of  rice  in  excess  of  400,000  metric 
tons  would  be  affected  during  this  period 
only  to  the  extent  that  final  production  fig- 
ures for  milled  rice  exceed  1.3  million  metric 
tons.  Levels  for  rice  export  for  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  agreement,  will  be 
considered  during  the  annual  review  " 

On  December  9,  1963.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment received  a  communication  which  was 
signed  by  Dr.  Hadi  Maghrad,  Under  Secre- 
/""K.  «^  '^*  Ministry  Supply,  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  communication  was  an 
understanding  on  United  Arab  Republic  rice 

?^??'"'^    ^°^    ^^^    P^'^iod    from    November    l 
1963,   to  October  31.   1964.     The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  that  communication: 

"This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter dated  December  4,  1963. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  my 
Governments  understanding  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public agrees  that  based  on  an  assumed 
milled  rice  production  totaUng  1.4  million 
metric  tons  in  the  current  year,  rice  exports 
in  the  12  months  beginning  November  1, 
1963,  will  not  exceed  455,000  metric  tons! 
Exports  of  rice  in  excess  of  455,000  metric 
tons  would  be  effected  during  this  period  only 


Mr.  President,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  violated  this  agreement.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  exported  more  than  455  000 
metric  tons  of  rice  in  1964,  and  it  exported 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  metric  tons  of  that 
rice  to  Cuba.  Russia,  and  other  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain. 

The  wheat  which  we  have  shipped  to  Egypt 
has  been  substituted  for  rice.  The  food-for- 
peace  program,  which  is  paid  for  by  American 
taxpayers,  is  being  used  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  help  the  economies  of  Commu- 
nist nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  shows  United  Arab  Republic  rice  ex- 
ports from  January  1.  1964,  to  December  1964 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  as  additional  support  for  the  state- 
ment Senator  Harris  made  last  Wednesday 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Table  showing  United  Arab  Republic  rice  ex. 
ports  by  amount  arid  country  of  destina- 
tion for  the  period  Jan.  J.  1964.  to  Dec.  31 
1964  ' 

Amount  in 
metric  tons 

20.000 

1,823 

4.000 

, -.•»——«_■._«_  __  f^'^rt 

Palestine  (Gaza  strip) II      3  573 

J-ebanon ""III     13!  400 

Jiy*"*-— 3,  300 

r,     1  >:r - - -    131,  398 

East  Germany 13  45j 

H"»6ary - '.'.'.'.'.I'.'.'.  61350 

Greece . j  750 

Bulgaria ."-.'.  IIIIIIIIH  4.'  850 

Poland, jg  995 

Czechoslovakia '"  24  919 

Rumania "  17  127 

Finland -"'^lll"lll  9,' 923 

Cyprus 1  968 

Yugoslavia jg  145 

Austria... ...IIII  3,'  450 


Syria... 
Jordan. 

Iraq 

Sudan.. 


Sweden. 


100 

United  Kingdom 8  853 

L^aly-. IIII  1."  500 

Belgium ._ 1   500 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. ..  29,  687 

Switzerland j  qoO 

France IIIIIIII  2,  500 

Netherlands I'll"  2  000 

China... '_'/_'_  20,'  000 


India. 


29,022 

Kuwait. 3  000 

Indonesia ._ 52.  245 

Cameroon 2  050 

Senegal IIIIIIIIIII  15,'  000 

^^^^ - 62,  710 

Somalia 430 

Ship  stores 22 


Total 526,  693 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
was  compiled  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Al- 
though there  is  a  slight  overlap  in  time  be- 
tween the  dates  In  the  United  Nations  table 
and  the  dates  contained  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  which  I  have  cited  previously,  it 
is  perfectly  obviotis  that  the  total  of  526,693 
metric  tons  of  rice  exported  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  during  the««iiilendar  year  of 
1964  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  455,000 
metric  tons  which  is  the  limit  which  the 
United  Arab  Republic  promised  to  hold  in 
its  agreement  for  the  period  from  November 
1,  1963,  to  October  31,  1964. 

Last  year,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
shipped  62,710  metric  tons  of  rice  to  Cuba. 
As  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  table,  the 
United    Arab    Republic    also    shipped    31,398 
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metric  tons  of  rice  to  the  U.S.S.R..  13.451 
tons  to  Eastern  Germany.  6.350  tons  of  rice 
to  Hungary,  almost  5,000  tons  to  Bulgaria, 
almost  17,000  tons  to  Poland,  and  over  52,000 
tons  to  Sukarno,  in  Indonesia. 

Thus,  It  is  obvious  that  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States  is  bolstering  Communist 
economies  throughout  the  world.  Not  only 
is  it  contributing  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Communist  empire  in  Russia  and  the 
satellite  countries,  but  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram enables  Castro  to  devote  more  of  his 
resources  to  armaments,  instead  of  to  food. 
The  U.S.  taxpayers  are  being  forced,  through 
the  foreign  aid  program,  to  support  the 
economy  of  a  Communist  dictatorship  90 
miles  from  our  shores. 

At  the  same  time,  by  not  holding  Nasser 
to  the  limits  for  exports,  both  under  section 
101  (a)  of  Public  Law  480  and  under  our 
agreements  with  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
we  are  permitting  Nasser  to  restrict  the 
market  distribution  of  food  to  the  people 
of  Egypt.  Instead  of  negotiating  with 
Nasser,  the  State  Department  has  appeased 
him.  Instead  of  promoting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  have  been  financing  war 
and  ruthless  violations  of  the  rights  of  man. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  our  aid  program 
in  Elgypt  is  contributing  to  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 

We  must  cut  through  the  redtape  which 
is  permitting  a  continuation  of  U.S.  support 
of  a  tyrannical  dictatorship.  I  believe  it 
is  mandatory  that  the  Harris  amendment, 
which  would  cut  off  all  aid  to  Egypt,  be 
maintained  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  there  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  to  the  effect  that  a 
6-month-old  suspension  of  food  aid  which 
resulted  from  a  series  of  United  States-Egyp- 
tian disputes  would  be  ended,  and  that  a 
shipment  of  $37  million  worth  of  surplus 
food  would  go  to  Egypt.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  item,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  23.  1965.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  according  to 
this  news  story,  the  State  Department  stated : 

"There  has  been  a  definite  improvement 
in  our  relations  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public (Egypt)  since  aid  was  suspended  6 
months  ago." 

This  action  is  again  indicative  of  the  ap- 
peasing attitude  of  the  State  Department  to- 
ward Nasser. 

It  is  also  illustrative  of  Nasser's  astute  han- 
dling of  the  State  Department,  and  of  his 
blackmailing  tactics.  Whenever  a  new  lar- 
gesse from  the  United  States  appears  pos- 
sible, he  becomes  a  cooing  dove. 

While  there  is  In  force  a  firm  agreement 
with  the  United  States  for  the  shipment  ot 
Public  Law  480  food  and  fiber  to  Egypt,  to  be 
purchased  with  local  currencies,  the  sky 
Is  the  limit  for  Nasser's  misbehavior.  The 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  can  be 
burned  and  ransacked;  the  government-con- 
trolled Egyptian  press  and  radio  can  be  as 
vitroUc  against  the  United  States  as  possible; 
President  Nasser,  with  Russian  Communist 
leaders  at  his  side,  can  publicly  tell  the 
United  States  to  Jump  in  the  lake  with  its 
aid;  Egypt  can  supply  arms  to  the  Congolese 
rebels;  E^pt  can  supply  Communist  arms  to 
Cyprus:  Egypt  can  continue  its  aggressive 
war  in  Yemen,  can  continue  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  Israel,  and  can  build  up 
a  fantastic  arsenal  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, which  can  be  Intended  only  for  aggres- 
sion; and,  in  general.  Egypt  can  continue  its 
tactics  of  thwarting  U.S.  policy  at  every  turn. 
But  when  Congress  expresses  its  disap- 
proval of  such  treatment — as  the  Senate  did 
recently,  by  an  overwhelming  vote — and 
when  the  time  for  renewal  of  the  agreemwit 


looms,  Nasser  quiets  down,  and  gives  the 
State  Department  an  opportunity  to  say  he 
has  reformed. 

These  tactics  should  fool  no  one.  Nasser 
has  used  them  In  the  past.  He  has  quieted 
down  only  in  comparison  with  his  previous 
outrageous  behavior  toward  the  United 
States.  He  has  quieted  down  only  long 
enough  to  get  a  renewal  of  his  agreement 
with  the  United  States  for  Public  Law  480 
food  and  fiber.  Once  he  has  that  agree- 
ment safely  signed,  he  will  again  seek  to 
work  in  every  way  against  the  U.S.  foreign 
policies. 

Congress  should  show  that  It  is  not  fooled 
by  these  tactics,  and  should  keep,  in  con- 
ference, the  Harris  amendment,  which  denies 
all  aid  to  Nasser  and  to  Sukarno. 


Exhibit  1 
"I From    the   Washington    (D.C.i    Post.  June 

23,  1965  j 
"U.S.  Food  Aid  to  Egypt  Is  Ordered  Resumed 
"President  Johnson  has  approved  the  ship- 
ment of  $37  million  worth  of  surplus  food  to 
Egvpt.  ending  a  6-month-old  suspension  of 
food  aid  which  resulted  from  a  series  of 
United  States-Egyptian  disputes. 

"A  State  Department  spokesman,  ques- 
tioned about  the  President's  decision,  said 
last  night: 

"  'There  has  been  a  definite  improvement 
in  our  relations  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public (Egypt)  since  aid  was  suspended  6 
months  ago.' 

"Officials  said  that  in  mid-April  the  United 
Arab  Republic  stopped  giving  assistance  to 
Communist-backed  rebels  In  the  Congo. 
The  delivery  of  aid  to  the  rebels  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  friction  with  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

"Officials  said  they  had  also  noted  recent 
statements  and  actions  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment which  seemed  designed  to  avoid 
adding  to  tensions  in  the  Arab-Israel  dis- 
pute. 

"A  statement  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment announcing  Mr.  Johnson's  decision 
said  in  part: 

"  'Tlie  President  has  determined  that  it  is 
in  U.S.  interest  to  fulfill  remaining  com- 
mitments under  Public  Law  480  entered 
into  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  Oc- 
tober 1962  and  which  ends  June  30,  1965. 

"  'Accordingly  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  proceeding  with  the  issuance  of  pur- 
chase authorizations  totaling  approximately 
$37  million. 

"  'In  connection  with  the  agreement  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Government  has  un- 
dertaken to  enter  into  discussion  with  us 
on  any  outstanding  differences  and  to  re- 
solve these  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.' 

"The  only  specific  difference  for  a  discus- 
sion which  was  identified  by  State  Depart- 
ment officials  Is  one  Involving  an  Egyptian 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  linked  to 
the  aid  program,  to  control  exports  of  Egyp- 
tian rice  according  to  a  quota  system. 

"The  State  Department  about  a  week  ago 
confirmed  reports  that  United  Arab  Republic 
rice  shipments,  presumably  in  excess  of  the 
quota,  had  gone  to  Communist  China  and 
Cuba.  This  situation  Is  under  discussion 
between  Cairo  and  Washington  now,  officials 
said."  

(From   the  Congressional  Record,  July  30. 
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Further  UNrTED   ARAB  Republic  Violations 

OF  Food  for  Peace  Provisions 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  past  2  weeks  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  released 
two  reports  that  are  significant  contributions 
to  the  long  list  of  violations  of  aid  agree- 
ments that  have  been  committed  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

In  addition  to  pointing  out  violations  of 
aid  agreements  by  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, the  reports  reconfirm  all  of  our  fears  con- 


cerning the  bungling,  vacillating,  and  totally 
inadequate  policy  of  the  State  Department 
in  the  Middle  East. 

These  reports  are  further  evidence  of  why 
the  Harris  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965,  which  would  cut  off  aid 
to  Sukarno's  Indonesia  and  to  Nasser's 
United  Arab  Republic,  should  be  retained 
in  conference. 

In  1963,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  proposed,  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  which  provided  that  no 
further  assistance  and  no  further  sales  under 
Public  Law  480  should  be  made  to  any  na- 
tions found  by  the  President  to  be  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
against  any  country  receiving  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  That  amendment 
was  adopted  and  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
Since  that  time,  despite  the  United  Arab 
Republics  continued  aggression  in  Yemen, 
its  active  support  through  the  furnishing  of 
arms  to  the  rebels  in  the  Congo,  its  supplying 
of  arms  to  Cyprus  to  promote  strife  there, 
its  continuing  threats  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Israel,  and  Its  continuing 
boycott  of  that  country  and  the  i>erpetua- 
tlon  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  it,  our 
President  has  not  made  the  necessary  finding 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  an  aggres- 
sor within  the  meaning  of  my  amendment. 
This  year  the  Senate  voted  73  to  13  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1965 — proposed  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris  1 — tliat  would  prohibit  any  kind  of 
aid  to  Indonesia  or  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic so  long  as  they  continue  to  commit 
aggression. 

Tlie  Harris  amendment  refines  my  amend- 
ment.    It  improved  on  it. 

Without  binding  the  hards  of  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Harris  amendment,  if 
adopted.  Congress  would  be  ma.'^ing  the  find- 
ing that  both  the  United  Arab  R.»publlc  and 
Indonesia  are  aggressors  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  This  would  still  leave  the  Presi- 
dent perfectly  free  to  find,  whenever  he  feels 
that  the  facts  so  Justify,  that  either  or  both 
of  these  countries  are  no  longer  aggressors, 
and  thereby  are  again  eligible  to  receive  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  and  to  purchase  grain  and 
fiber  under  Public  Law  480. 

On  June  23.  1965.  I  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord facts  that  had  come  to  my  attention 
which  indicated  a  serious  and  illegal  misuse 
of  wheat  sold  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

In  my  speech  on  June  23  I  showed  how 
violations  of  her  agreements  with  the  United 
States  and  disregard  of  section  101(a)  and 
section  304  of  Public  Law  480  have  enabled 
Egypt  to: 

Support  the  economies  of  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains; 

Support  the  Cuban  economy  by  shipping 
more  than  62.000  metric  tons  of  rice  to  Cuba 
in  1964  alone; 

Adversely  affect  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments at  the  rate  of  more  than  $15  million  a 
year; 

Expand  Nasser's  brand  of  economic  and 
political  socialism; 

Deprive  the  people  in  Egypt  of  food  in- 
tended for  them;  and 

Carry  on  an  aggressive  war  in  Yemen  at 
a  cost  of  over  «2  billion  to  date. 

The  recent  reports  issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shed 
further  light  on  our  maladmlnlstered  aid 
program  in  Egypt. 

The  first  report  to  which  I  refer  is  titled: 
"Displacement  of  Commercial  Dollar  Sales  of 
Tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. "  The 
report  clearly  demonstrates  that  about  $5.5 
million  In  commercial  sales  of  tallow  were 
displaced  by  sales  for  local  currency  carried 
out  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  our  food- 
for-peace  program,  between  1962  and  1964. 

This  was  done  by  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic  in   direct   violation   of   section    lOHa)    of 
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Public  Law  480  which  states  tliat  in  nego- 
tiating agreements  by  which  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  of  the  United  States 
are  exchanged  for  local  currency: 

"The  President  shall  (a)  take  reasonable 
precaution  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of 
tlie  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales 
under  this  Act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  normal 
pr.tterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly 
countries."' 

Due  to  the  present  excess  currency  situa- 
tion in  Egypt,  this  means  that  the  United 
States  made  an  outright  gift  of  $5.5  million 
to  President  Nasser's  foreign  exchange  cof- 
fers to  spend  in  any  way  he  wanted,  includ- 
ing the  carrying  on  of  aggressive  wars  in 
the  Middle  East  and  aiding  rebels  in  the 
Congo. 

It  means  that  $5.5  million  was  subtracted 
from  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  during  a 
period  w^hen  we  were  having  serious  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties. 

It  also  means  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
supply  of  tallow  was  not  Increased  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  people  who  use 
tallow  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  had  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  tallow  they  used. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  this  report,  is- 
sued by  the  Comptroller  General,  I  ask  inian- 
imous  consent  to  have  substantial  portions 
Of  the  report  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Prfsidinc  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Grveninc.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  second 
report  recently  is.sued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  which  I 
refer  is  entitled  "Questionable  Grant  of  Corn 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  Under  Title  II. 
Agricultiu-al  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1934." 

This  report  discloses  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful acts  of  International  chicanery  ever 
perpetrated  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

Under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480,  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  the  President  is  enabled 
"to  furnish  emergency  assistance  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
friendly  peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other 
urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements.  " 

Title  II  of  I»ublic  Law  480  thus  authorizes 
the  shipment  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  people  beset  by  famine  or  in 
need  of  relief  for  other  reasons.  It  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  compassion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  starving 
peoples  of  the  world. 

On  October  19,  1961.  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public requested  the  United  States  to  grant 
200.000  tons  of  corn  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  meet  an  emergency 
crop  failure. 

On  November  19,  1961.  the  United  Arab 
Republic  stated  that  Its  1961  corn  crop  had 
suffered  an  estimated  loss  from  Insect  in- 
festation and  floods  of  about  350.000  tons. 
or  about  20  percent  of  its  average  annual 
corn  crop. 

On  December  28.  1961.  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  in  Washington, 
authorized  the  shipment  of  up  to  200,000 
tons  Of  com  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
be  distributed  free  to  famine  victims  who 
had  suffered  food  shortages  as  a  result  of 
Insect  infestation  of  crops  and  who  could 
not  purchase  necessary  food. 

Between  February  12  and  July  22.  1962. 
186  000  tons  of  granted  corn  valued  at 
$23,700,000  arrived  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

An  official  United  Arab  Republic  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  published  sub- 
sequent to  the  grant  of  corn,  shows  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  1961  corn  crop 
actually  had  not  failed.  In  fact.  In  1961.  the 
United  Arab  Republic  actually  had  a  bumper 
corn  crop  for  the  area  planted. 


On  November  29.  1961.  the  United  Arab 
Republic  had  agreed  that  it  would  distribute 
the  corn  it  received  from  the  United  States 
to  needy  famine  victims  from  January  to 
May  1962. 

On  April  26,  1962,  only  266  tons  of  corn 
had  been  distributed  in  Sharkia  Gover- 
norate — province — although  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  stated  on  November  19, 
1961,  that  especially  heavy  losses  of  the  corn 
crop  had  occurred  in  that  province. 

On  April  26.  1962.  auditors  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  re- 
ported that  no  corn  had  been  distributed  In 
six  other  provinces  they  visited. 

On  July  1.  1962.  auditors  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  ob.served  that 
weevils  had  begun  to  Infe.st  granted  corn 
that  had  been  at  a  di.slribution  center  since 
March  3.  19C2. 

Previously,  on  November  29,  1961.  the 
United  Arab  Republic  had  agreed  that  it 
would  distribute  the  corn  which  the  United 
States  granted  free  to  the  people  of  Egypt. 

In  the  course  of  their  visits  to  distribu- 
tion centers  from  April  to  October  1962,  U.S. 
mission  auditors  found  that  6,000  tons  of 
the  granted  corn  had  been  sold.  Subse- 
quently, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment's mission  in  Egypt  was  informed 
that  an  additional  8.500  tons  of  granted  corn 
had  been  sold.  Still  later  checks  disclosed 
that  more  than  80.000  tons  of  corn  had  been 
sold. 

What  happened  to  the  remainder  of  the 
186.000  tons  of  corn  valued  in  excess  of  $23 
million  remains  a  mystery. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  portion  which 
was  not  infested  with  weevils  or  did  not  rot 
on  the  docks  wa.s  distributed  without  charge 
to  the  hvingry  people  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  substantial  portions  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  on  the  misuse  of 
title  11  famine  relief  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclu-slon  of  my  rem;u-ks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  in  my  speech 
on  June  23,  I  showed  that  section  101(a)  of 
Public  Law  480  had  been  violated  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  wheat  agreements  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Those  violations  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  at  least  $135  million. 

In  addition,  I  showed  where  violations  of 
section  304  of  Public  Law  480  had  enabled 
the  Egyptian  Goverrunent  to  substitute 
wheat  for  rice  and  to  ship  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  metric  tons  of  rice  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains — at  a  great  cost  to  U.S. 
taxpayers  and  the  people  of  Egypt. 

One  of  the  Comptroller  General's  reports 
which  I  have  cited  above  shows  how  viola- 
tions of  section  101(a)  of  Public  Law  480 
have  enabled  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
displace  $5.5  million  worth  of  commercial 
exports  of  tallow  with  tallow  acquired  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  other  report  cited  above  demonstrates 
the  illegal  acquisition  of  $23  million  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  My  conservative  estimate 
of  the  damages  done  by  all  of  these  viola- 
tions of  Public  Law  480  places  the  dollar 
amount  in  excess  of  $160  million.  This  im- 
plies an  adverse  affect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  $160  million.  It  implies  an  in- 
crease In  foreign  exchange  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  excess  of  $160  million. 

But  dollar  costs  are  of  less  significance 
than  the  tremendous  human  cost  that  must 
be  considered  in  assessing  the  damage  done 
by  these  violations  of  Public  Law  480.  It 
is  not  simply  a  case  of  pouring  the  American 
taxpayer's  money  down  a  rathole.  For  then 
the  money  wotild  be  lost,  but  there  would 
be  no  repercussion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  we  have  shipped  to  the 


United  Arab  Republic  have  been  used  by  the 
Government  of  Egypt  to  accomplish  goals 
that  are  in  diametric  opixMltion  to  the  goals 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

For  some  nebulous  reason  It  appears  that 
the  State  Department  thinks  that  by  con- 
tinuing to  throw  away  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayers  this  way,  Nasser  will 
eventually  stop  his   nefarious  undertakings 

Not  only  Is  Nasser  exploiting  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  aggressive  wars  in  Yemen,  and  for  sup 
porting  rebels  in  the  Congo,  but  he  is  also 
misusing  the  food-for-peace  program  do- 
mestically in  a  fashion  which  results  in  a 
widening  of  the  gap  between  the  extremely 
rich  and  the  extremely  poor  in  Egypt.  Thus, 
surplus  agricultural  commotlities  intrnUecl 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  th« 
less  fortunate  people  in  Egypt  are  being  used 
instead  to  fill  government  coffers. 

Retention  of  the  Harris  amendment  in 
conference  would  result  in  the  cessation  of 
aid  to  Nas.ser  so  long  as  he  continues  to  make 
war.  It  Is  a  necessary  first  step  In  prevent- 
ing further  ml-sapproprlation  of  foreign  aid. 
It  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  to  the  buildinj; 

of   a   constructive   Middle    East    policy   based 
on  jxtr.t  principles. 


ExmntT  1 

RrpoRT    BY    THE    Comptroller    General    of 
THE    United   States   on    Displacemfnt  or 
Commercial   Dollar   Sales   op  Tallow  to 
the   Unitkd   Arab    Republic,    Jui.t    1965 
introduction 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  hns  re- 
viewed selected  aspects  of  surplus  tallow 
sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as  part 
of  an  overall  review  of  surplus  agricultural 
sales  activities  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
( commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480) . 

This  report  covers  the  part  of  our  review 
that  primarily  was  concerned  with  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  poli- 
cies and  procedures  In  support  of  the  deci- 
sion to  .<5ell  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public for  Egyptian  currency.  We  also 
evaluated  this  decision  in  the  light  of  past 
U.S.  commercial  sales  of  tallow  for  dollars 
and  the  amount  of  EgjTJtian  currency  on 
hand  for  U.S.  uses.  Our  review  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  Budj^et  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  19.'50  (31  U.S.C.  67).  Our 
examination  was  directed  primarily  to  those 
aspects  of  the  activity  which  appeared  to  be 
in  i)articular  need  of  attention. 

BACKGROUND 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the 
President  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree- 
ments with  friendly  nations  or  organizations 
of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  with  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  local  currency  of  the  re- 
cipient country. 

Public  Law  480  sUtes  in  pertinent  part 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to: 

•••  •  •  Stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expan- 
sion of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  In  the  United  States  by 
providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual 
marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold 
through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign 
currencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor." 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  which  provides 
for  such  sales,  requires  the  President  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  the 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and 
to  assure  that  such  sales  do  not  unduly  dis- 
rupt world  prices  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties or  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade 
with  friendly  countries.  This  is  done  by  re- 
quiring recipient  countries  to  procure  with 
their  own  resources  a  stipulated  quantity  of 
the    commodities    from    free-world    sources 
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and/or  from  the  United  States.  USDA,  In 
determining  a  country's  usual  marketings, 
considers  such  matters  as  the  country's  com- 
modity requirements  and  production,  its 
average  Imports  of  the  commodities  over  a 
3-  to  5-year  period,  Its  balance-of -payments 
situation,  the  U.S.  dollar  sales  of  the  com- 
modities, and  the  Public  Law  480  program 
in  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  Initial  title  I  sale  of 
tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  on  No- 
vember 11,  1961,  the  United  States  owned  a 
substantial  quantity  of  Egyptian  currency. 
Also,  at  that  time  It  was  known  that  addi- 
tional Egyptian  currency  would  become 
available  from  loan  repayments  and  from  the 
title  I  program  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  fol- 
lowing years.  At  June  30,  1964,  the  United 
States  owned  or  was  scheduled  to  receive 
from  loan  repayments  about  $500  million  in 
Egyptian  pounds  ol  which  about  $61  million 
worth  was  available  for  Immediate  expendi- 
ture. The  $500  million  represents  about  50 
years'  supply  for  U.S.  uses  at  the  current  rate 
of  expenditure. 

Section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  provided  that  funds  would 
be  made  available  annually  to  finance  the 
export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies,  or  the 
grant  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
or  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  as  to  pricing  and 
the  use  of  private  trade  channels  expressed 
In  section  101  of  said  act. 

findings 

Displacement  of  commercial  dollar  sales  of 

tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 

U.S.  commercial  dollar  sales  of  tallow  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  have  been  dis- 
placed by  sales  of  surplus  tallow  for  foreign 
currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  pro- 
grams. We  estimate  that  commercial  sales 
totaling  about  $5.5  million  were  displaced 
between  1962  and  19G4  and  that  under  exist- 
ing agreements  additional  sales  are  likely  to 
be  displaced  In  1965.  This  situation  resulted 
because  U.S.  agencies  made  Increasing 
amounts  of  title  I  surplus  tallow  available 
without  establishing  realistic  commercial 
import  requirements  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Commercial  Import  requirements 
are  specified  in  each  Public  Law  480  sales 
agreement  as  a  means  of  Insuring  that  title  I 
sales  do  not  displace  normal  commercial 
sales. 

In  1958  the  United  Arab  Republic's  Imports 
of  tallow  amounted  to  about  32,000  metric 
tons,  which  were  obtained  from  U.S.  ex- 
porters for  dollars.  In  1964  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  imports  increased  to  about  56,000 
metric  tons,  but  U.S.  commercial  dollar  sales 
decreased  to  21,600  metric  tons. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  commer- 
cial sales  and  Public  Law  480  sales  of  edible 
and  inedible  tallow  from  1956  to  1964.  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
records  we  examined. 


Tallow  exported  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
from  the  United  States,  1956-64 
1            Iln  metric  tons] 

Calendar 

Total 
exports 

Finuncing 

Public 

year 

Comincr- 
ciiU 

Sec,  402 

Law  480 
CXi>orts 

19.V1 

22,400 
30.930 
32. 336 
24.  510 
30.006 
2<>.  667 
4;<.669 
63,344 
56,476 

22.400 
30,930 
32,336 
11,710 
13.806 
26.667 
20. 161 
7.097 
21,637 

1957 

I9.'i8 

1959 

12,800 
16,200 

1960   

1061 

1962 

23,  SOS 

19(>3 

46,247 

1964 

34,838 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  dur- 
ing the  period  1956  through  1958  commercial 
dollar  sales  averaged  28,555  metric  tons  a 
year  (a  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds).    In 

1959  and  1960,  however,  with  the  Intrqductlon 
of  Imports  financed  under  section  402,  U.S. 
commercial  sales  dropped  to  an  annua) 
average  of  only  12,758  metric  tons,  whNe 
total  Imports  from  the  United  States  held 
at  an  average  of  27,258  metric  tons.  In  1961, 
In  the  absence  of  a  section  402  program,  com- 
mercial sales  returned  to  a  high  of  26,667 
metric  tons.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  is  virtually  the  only  supplier 
of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  decrease  in  U.S.  commercial  tallow  ex- 
ports In  1962  through  1964  was  due  to  ( 1 )  the 
establishment  of  unreallstlcally  low  usual 
marketing  requirements  as  part  of  the  title 
I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  and  (2)  serious 
delinquencies  on  the  part  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  In  complying  with  the.se  reduced 
Import  requirements. 

Public  Law  480,  title  I.  sales  of  tallow 
Started  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  continued 
under  subsequent  title  I  agreements  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  These  agreements 
specified  specific  quantities  which  the  United 
Arab  Republic  was  required  to  purchase  com- 
mercially from  the  United  States  (I.e..  "usual 
marketings") .  However,  our  review  disclosed 
that  the  usual  marketings  established  for  tal- 
low were  understated,  principally  because 
they  were  based  on  the  average  commercial 
Imports  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  during 
a  preceding  5-year  period,  excluding  sales 
financed  under  section  402. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  more 
realistic  usual  marketing  requirements  would 
have  made  possible  a  substantially  higher 
level  of  U.S.  commercial  tallow  exports.  The 
requirements  should  have  been  set  on  the 
basis  of  the  level  of  established  Imports  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  from  1956  through 

1960  and  the  United  Arab  Republic's  willing- 
ness to  utilize  Its  foreign  exchange  In  1961  to 
Import  tallow  at  a  level  In  line  with  Imports 
of  previous  years.  Using  these  criteria,  the 
establishment  of  usual  marketing  require- 
ments of  28,000  metric  tons  would  have  been 
arrived  at  to  protect  U.S.  commercial  sales. 
Instead,  responsible  U.S.  agencies  set  sub- 
stantially lower  usual  marketing  require- 
ments with  the  resultant  loss  In  dollar  sales, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table. 

lln  tliousaiids  of  inclric  tons] 


' 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Title  I  sjiles  agreement 

20 

30 

37.5 

87.5 

Avenpc  liistoric.il  level  of 
imports  from  the  United 
State.s.  per  our  calculation.. 

Usual  marketing  require- 
inent  in  title  1  sales  agTce- 
inents     ..  

28 
20 

28 
20 

28.0 
22.5 

84.0 
62.5 

Los-s  of  U.S.  dollar 

8 

8 

5.5 

21.5 

The  foregoing  computation  of  lost  U.S. 
commercial  sales  has  as  its  basis  the  fact 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  imported  from 
the  United  States  a  total  of  140,182  metric 
tons  of  tallow  in  calendar  years  1956  to  1960, 
Including  those  financed  under  section  402. 
Based  on  these  data  It  seems  reasonable  that 
a  minimum  expectation,  and  consequent 
usual  marketing  requirements,  for  U.S.  tal- 
low should  have  been  at  least  28.000  metric 
tons  which  is  the  average  of  the  imports  for 
the  5-year  base  period  used  by  USDA  In  Its 
calculation  of  usual  marketing  requirements. 

We  also  noted  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic was  seriously  delinquent  in  complying 
with  the  reduced  usual  marketing  require- 
ments that  had  been  established  throughout 
the  period  of  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  sales 


of  tallow.  Under  the  Public  Law  480  sales 
agreements,  the  usual  marketing  require- 
ments must  be  met  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's importing,  with  its  own  resources, 
the  specified  quantity  of  tallow  In  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  requirement  was  estab- 
lished. The  cumulative  shortfall,  by  fiscal 
years  from  1962,  was  as  follows  (in  metric 
tons)  : 


Usual 
marketings 


Fiscal  ycur 


Coni- 
iner- 


1962 '  20,000 

mi3 1  20,000 

liXA i  22,500 

IWi.?  (as  of  Apr.  30,      I 
1905) 25,000 


i     rial 

For 

Cumu- 

imports 

liscal 

lative 

year 

Siiort- 
fall 


I 


20,000  18,249 
21.751  I  12,505 
31,  746  I  23,  GOC  ' 

33,140    113,754  L 


!,75l 
9.  246 
8,140 


I 


'  .Most  current  available  data. 

At  an  average  price  of  about  $193  a  metric 
ton,  the  shortfall  In  complying  with  usual 
marketings  at  April  30,  1965,  amounted  to 
$3.7  mUlion. 

The  establishment  of  unrealistic  usual 
marketing  requirements  and  the  delinquency 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  meeting  even 
these  reduced  import  requirements  led  to  a 
reduction  in  commercial  imports  from  the 
historical  level  of  about  28,000  metric  tons 
annually  to  an  average  of  only  16.300  metric 
tons  annually  between  1962  and  1964.  We 
estimate  that,  at  world  market  prices  in  effect 
during  these  years,  commercial  dollar  sales 
of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
amounting  to  $5.5  million  were  displaced 
between  1962  and  1964,  as  shown  below: 


Calendar  yeiir 


:   Total 


1962         1963 


19C4 


Average  I'istorical 

level  of  imports 

from  the  United 

States,  per  our 

calculation 

(metric  tons) 

Actual  imports  by 

the  UA  R  from 

the  United  States 

(metric  tons) ;  20, 200 

Loss  of  commercial 

dollar  sales 

(metric  tons) 

Average  world  mar- 
ket price  (per 

metric  ton) 

Estimated  value  of 

lost  commercial 

sales  (In  millions 

of  dollars) 


28,000 


7,800 


$156 


$1.2 


28,000 


7,100 


20,900 


cHi 


$149 


$3.1 


28,000 

84.000 

21,600 

48,900 

6,400 

35,100 

$187 

$1.2 


$5.  5 


Under  existing  agreements,  additional  sales 
are  likely  to  be  displaced  in  1965. 

Unrealistic  usual  marketings  established 
Tallow  was  added  to  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties sold  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  for 
Egyptian  currency  because  of  a  United  Arab 
Republic  request  submitted  to  the  USDA  in 
September  1961  for  34.000  metric  tons  of  the 
inedible    tallow    and    6.000    metric    tons    of 

edible  tallow. 

The  Department  of  State  negotiated  an 
amendment  on  November  11.  1961,  to  the 
September  2,  1961,  title  I  sales  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  a  sale  of  20.000  metric  tons  of 
tallow  with  a  20.000-metric-ton  usual  mar- 
keting requirement.  In  an  exchange  of 
notes  accompanying  the  agreement,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  agreed  to  purchase 
20.000  metric  tons  of  tallow  with  its  own  re- 
sources from  the  United  States  during  fiscal 
year  1962,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  being 
provided  under  title  I. 

The  usual  marketing  requirement  for  fal- 
low under  the  title  I  sales  agreement  re- 
mained at  20,000  metric  tons  for  fiscal  year 
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1963  but  was  Increased  to  22.500  metric  tons 
for  fiscal  year  1964  and  to  25,000  metric  tons 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  Department  of 
State  stated  that  these  gradual  Increases  in 
the  usual  marketing  requirement  took  into 
account  the  increases  in  consumption  en- 
visaged in  the  multiyear  agreement  for  fiscal 
year  1963  tlirough  1965.  The  established 
amounts  of  usual  marketings,  however,  are 
still  less  than  tlie  average  annual  amounts 
of  tallow  imported  from  tlie  United  Suites  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  prior  to  the  title 
I  sales  of  this  commodity.  Moreover,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  not  imported  com- 
mercially all  of  the  reduced  amounts. 

As  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  a  num- 
ber of  factors  are  considered  in  determin- 
ing a  country's  usual  marketings.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  have  ascertained  that  only 
historical  sales  were  used  In  making  tliis 
determination.  We  were  informed  by  a 
USDA  official  that  only  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic-financed commercial  Imports  of  Inedible 
tallow  were  included  and  that  Imports  fi- 
nanced under  section  402  were  excluded 
because  they  were  considered  to  be  non- 
commercial transactions.  The  5-year  period 
1956  to  1960  was  used  to  arrive  at  the  usual 
marketing  requirement  of  20.000  metric  tons 
included  in  this  amendment. 

In  regard  to  how  section  402  commodity 
assistance  is  to  be  considered  in  setting 
usual  marketing  requirements,  our  review 
of  the  Public  Law  480  legislation  disclosed 
that  no  criteria  for  determining  "usual  mar- 
ketings" were  specified  in  the  legislation. 
Although  the  act  requires  the  President  to 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  safegiiard 
the  usxial  marketings  of  the  United  States, 
the  manner  in  which  such  precautions  are  to 
be  taken  is  not  specified. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
usual  marketing  requirements  of  20.000  met- 
ric tons  were  realistic.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  had  Imported  substantially  higher 
quantities  from  the  United  States  prior  to 
1962  despite  its  limited  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  Thus  in  1961,  when  neither  sec- 
tion 402  or  Public  Law  480  commodity  as- 
sistance was  available,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public imported  over  26,000  metric  tons  of 
tallow  on  a  commercial  basis  from  the  United 
States,  and  these  pvu-chases.  which  were  made 
in  dollars,  occurred  during  a  period  when 
the  UAR's  foreign  exchange  difficulties  were 
most  severe. 

With  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  connmodl- 
ties  Imported  in  1959  and  1960  by  the  Unit- 
ec'  Arab  Republic  under  section  402  on  the 
ground  that  such  Imports  were  noncom- 
mercial, our  review  showed  instances  where 
section  402  imports  were  considered  as  com- 
mercial transactions  in  setting  usual  mar- 
keting requirements  for  other  countries. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  agrees  that 
this  has  been  true  in  the  past  and  may 
occur  again  for  particular  economic  or  for- 
eign policy  reasons. 

Agency  comments  and  our  evaluation 
We  received  comments  on  the  foregoing 
findings  from  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  and  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  The  Department  of 
State  classified  its  comments  as  confidential, 
and.  as  stated,  they  are  contained  in  the 
classified  supplement  of  this  report.  AID 
advised  us  that  it  concurred  in  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  concerning 
consideration  of  section  402  sales  in  deter- 
mining usual  marketing  requirements.  The 
comments  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  summarized  below. 

Department  of  Agriculture  comments 
The  Department  did  not  agree  that  local 
currency  sales  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480. 
agreements  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  U.S. 
commercial  exports.  The  Department  stated 
that,  in  retrospect,  it  may  be  an  open  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  correct  decision 
was   made   on   the  quantity  of   tallow   that 
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would  be  purchased  commercially  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Public  Law  480  agreement  but  that 
this  was  not  the  result  of  an  improper  pro- 
cedure In  determining  usual  marketing  re- 
quirements. The  Department  advised  us 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  quantity  of  tallow 
the  United  Arab  Republic  would  in  fact  have 
purchased  In  the  absence  of  a  Public  Law 
480  agreement,  given  its  deteriorating  foreign 
exchange  position. 

The  Department  made  the  following  addi- 
tional points: 

In  determining  usual  marketing  require- 
ments, the  Department  attempts  to  Judge 
what  a  country  would  be  likely  to  purchase 
with  its  own  resources  in  the  absence  of  a 
Public  Law  480  agreement.  Since  section 
402  imports  were  financed  with  foreign  aid 
funds,  they  were  noncommercial  Imports 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  having  been 
purchased  through  a  country's  own  resources. 

The  assumption  that  the  Uniced  Arab  Re- 
public would  not  have  purchased  the 
amounts  of  tallow  provided  under  section  402 
with  Its  own  resources  appears  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  financial  situation  of  that  coun- 
try. Beginning  In  1958.  the  external  financial 
condition  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  un- 
derwent a  precipitous  decline  that  reached 
Its  lowest  point  in  the  third  quarter  of  1962; 
that  is.  reserves  fell  steadily  from  $429  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1958  to  $195  million  in 
September  1962. 

Evaluation 

The  comments  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture contain  major  Inconsistencies  in  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  determining  usual 
marketing  requirements. 

1.  The  Department  stated  that  In  deter- 
mining usual  marketings  it  considers  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  of  countries 
receiving  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  assistance, 
but  this  Is  explicitly  omitted  in  another  part 
of  the  Department's  comments,  as  follows: 
"The  usual  marketing  requirement  estab- 
lished represented  a  judgment  of  what  the 
United  Arab  Republic  could  be  expected  to 
procure  commercially  In  the  absence  of  a 
Public  Law  480  agreement.  This  judgment 
was  based  on  available  data  of  past  com- 
mercial imports." 

Our  review  confirmed  the  last  sentence. 
We  ascertained,  through  discussions  with 
agency  personnel  and  review  of  available 
documents,  that  only  historical  sales  were 
used  in  determining  the  commercial  imports 
which  the  United  Arab  Republic  would  be 
required  to  make  and  that  foreign  exchange 
shortages  were  not  a  consideration. 

Further,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  realis- 
tic or  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  forgo  commercial  sales  which  the 
United  States  could  make,  solely  because  the 
importing  country  has  experienced  declines  in 
its  foreign  exchange  holdings.  If  the  country 
has  developed  a  pattern  of  commercial  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  past  years 
and  needs  the  commodities  for  its  industries, 
it  is  likely  to  continue  such  commercial  pur- 
chases regardless  of  the  decline  in  its  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  This  is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  tlie  United  Arab  Republic  pur- 
chased 26.667  metric  tons  of  tallow  from  the 
United  States  in  1961  with  dollars  when  It 
could  not  obtain  the  commodity  through 
AID  financing  or  through  Public  Law  480. 
and  the.sc  purchases  were  made  at  a  time 
when  the  United  Arab  Republic  was  ex- 
periencing sharp  declines  in  its  foreign 
exchange. 

2.  The  Department  states,  in  one  part  of 
its  reply,  that  since  section  402  imports  were 
financed  with  foreign  aid  funds  they  are 
non-commercial  Imports  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  being  purchased  through  a  coun- 
try's own  resources.  In  another  part  of  the 
Department's  reply,  however,  it  is  stated  that: 
"There  have  been  cases  in  the  past,  as 
there  may  be  in  the  future,  where  particular 


economic  or  foreign  poUcy  reasons  require 
negotiations  and  agreements  in  which  im- 
ports financed  under  section  402  or  under 
other  types  of  AID  financing  were  or  may  be 
characterized  as  part  of  usual  markeUng 
requirement  (i.e.,  commercial  Imports  re- 
quirements) In  reaching  agreement  with  a 
foreign  coxmtry." 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  tallow  imports  financed  by 
AID  under  section  402  displaced  commercial 
sales  of  tallow.  Although  there  was  no 
requirement  to  protect  U.S.  commercial 
exports  under  section  402.  such  requirement 
does  exist  as  regards  Public  Law  480  surplus 
sales.  Reasonable  efforts  to  carry  out  this  re- 
quirement would.  In  our  opinion,  have  in- 
volved recognition  of  the  fact  that  commer- 
cial tallow  imports  in  1959  and  1960  were 
reduced  because  the  United  Arab  Republic 
was  able  to  meet  Its  needs  through  AID-fi- 
nanced  Imports.  Adequate  recognition  of 
this  factor  would  have  resulted  in  usual  mar- 
keting requirements  for  tallow  being  set  at  a 
considerably  higher  level. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Interagency  Staff 
Committee  Indicate  that,  in  the  future,  coun- 
try commodity  Imports  financed  by  the 
United  States,  such  as  those  financed  under 
section  402.  wUl  be  considered  In  establish- 
ing usual  marketing  requirements  in  light 
of  the  overall  capability  of  the  country  to 
import  commodities  commercially  and  \n  a 
manner  which  will  protect  normal  com- 
mercial markets. 

3.  The  Department  stated  that  It  agreed 
with  our  proposal  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture establish  procedures  which  will 
fully  protect  United  States  commercial  sales 
by  requiring  that  transactions  previously 
financed  by  section  402  be  considered  in  es- 
tablishing the  level  of  title  I  sales  and  in 
negotiating  the  quantities  which  countries 
are  required  to  Import  from  the  United 
States  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  Depart- 
.ment  advised  us  that  Its  policy  is  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  and  that 
this  policy  had  recently  been  reinforced  in 
an  effort  to  assure  that  displacement  of  com- 
mercial sales  was  not  taking  place. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Department's  reply, 
however,  is  that  the  policies  and  procedures 
in  effect  at  the  time  the  Public  Law  480  tal- 
low agreements  were  made  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  were  proper  and  that  local 
currency  sales  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
did  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  U.S.  com- 
mercial exports.  This  discrepancy,  as  well 
as  the  discrepancy  between  the  Department's 
comments  and  the  recently  adopted  policies 
of  the  Interagency  Staff  Committee  described 
above,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  need 
for  the  Department  to  reappraise  its  think- 
ing on  this  matter  and  to  establish  a 
firm  definitive  policy  which  will  assure  the 
maximizing  of  U.S.  commercial  sales  abroad. 
It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  Public  Law  480  legislation  Is  to  de- 
velop increased  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodities  through  the  use  of 
title  I  sales. 

The  need  for  such  policy  is  evidenced  by 
the  facts  related  In  this  report.  U.S.  com- 
mercial dollar  sales  of  tallow  have  been 
displaced  by  Public  Law  480  sales,  but  this 
displacement  could  have  been  avoided,  in 
our  opinion,  had  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  responsible  agencies  es- 
tablished, and  required  adherence  to.  realis- 
tic usual  marketing  requirements  in  light  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  historical  com- 
mercial purchases  of  tallow  and  its  need  for 
that  commodity.  The  record  of  United  Arab 
Republic's  tallow  Imports  from  1956  through 
1961  clearly  shows  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  Importing  its  tallow  require- 
ments from  the  United  States  and  that  if  It 
could  not  obtain  s\ich  Imports  with  U.S. 
financing  It  was  prepared  to  use  Its  own  lim- 
ited foreign  exchange  to  do  so. 
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4.  Our  report  also  notes  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  initial  title  I  sales  of  tallow  to  the 
united  Arab  Republic,  the  United  States 
owned  a  substantial  quantity  of  Egyptian 
currency.  These  amounts  accrued  to  the 
United  States  from  the  proceeds  of  title  I 
commodity  sales.  Although  most  of  the 
sales  proceeds  are  granted  or  loaned  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  economic  develop- 
ment or  other  purposes  described  in  Public 
Law  480  legislation,  specified  amounts  are 
reserved  for  the  United  States  and  are  avail- 
able to  pay  its  administrative  expenses  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Department  makes  point  that  it  does 
attempt  to  avoid  building  up  an  excess  of 
local  currencies  under  the  program  and  that: 

"In  the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
the  multiyear  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment covering  fiscal  years  1963.  1964,  and  1965 
provides  for  10  percent  for  U.S.  uses  as  com- 
pared with  previous  agreements  providing 
for  20  percent  or  more." 

We  do  not  see  how  this  provision  avoids 
building  up  excessive  holdings  of  foreign 
currency.  Obviously  if  the  United  States 
receives  for  Its  own  needs  a  lesser  amount 
of  local  currency  and  gives  away  or  writes 
off  the  remainder,  as  has  been  done  in  some 
countries,  there  will  be  less  excess  currency. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  how- 
ever, the  sales  agreements  for  tallow  make 
increased  quantities  of  Public  Law  480  local 
currency  proceeds  available  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  loans  which,  as  they  are 
repaid,  may  eventuaily  result  In  further  ac- 
cumulation of  Egyptian  currency  surplus  to 
United  States  needs  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  Is  equally  apparent  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  avoiding  a  buildup  of  excess 
currency  is  to  maximize  U.S.  commercial 
sales,  with  the  concomitant  increase  In 
dollar  earnings  which  would  assist  in  allevi- 
ating U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  Is  evident  that  sales  of  tallow  for  local 
currency  under  Public  Law  480  have  dis- 
placed commercial  U.S.  dollar  exports  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  This  occurred 
because  responsible  U.S.  agencies  provided 
the  United  Arab  Republic  with  title  I  sur- 
plus tallow  without  requiring  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  import  tallow  commer- 
cially at  a  level  in  line  with  its  past  com- 
mercial Imports.  In  setting  the  level  of 
reqvilred  commercial  imports,  the  responsi- 
ble U.S.  agencies  did  not.  In  our  opinion, 
make  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  estab- 
lished pattern  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
tallow  Imports  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  need  for  tallow,  and 
the  country's  willingness  to  utilize  Its  for- 
eign exchange  holdings  to  purchase  tallow 
through  commercial  channels. 

We  believe  that  the  real  reason  for  the 
unrealistic  assessment  by  the  U.S.  agencies 
involved  in  this  matter,  and  the  consequent 
failure  to  protect  U.S.  commercial  exports, 
is  the  overriding  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  foreign  p>ollcy 
aspects  and  implications  of  Public  Law  480 
programs,  and  the  administration  of  these 
programs  in  a  manner  wliich  focuses  primar- 
ily on  this  consideration  rather  than  on  the 
safeguarding  of  U.S.  commercial  exports.  It 
Is  evident  that  this  center  of  foctis  results 
in  the  following  adverse  effects. 

1.  One  of  the  objectives  of  Public  Law  480 
legislation — to  develop  increased  dollar  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
through  the  use  of  title  I  foreign  currency 
sales — is  not  acliieved  at  least  so  far  as  tal- 
low is  concerned. 

2.  Tlie  loss  of  dollar  sales  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  impaired  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  critical  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  requirement  for 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  purchase  tallow 
ccnmiercially  from  the  United  States  with 


dollars  has  penuitted  that  country  to  con- 
serve a  substantial  amount  of  its  foreign 
exchange  or  to  use  it  for  different  purposes, 
which,  in  effect,  is  a  form  of  economic  as- 
sistance. However,  unlike  normal  economic 
assistance,  it  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  administra- 
tive controls  Imposed  by  U.S.  agencies  on 
the  more  usual  forms  of  economic  assistance 
which  are  designed  to  insure  that  such  as- 
sistance is  used  to  further  U.S.  Interests. 

SCOPE    OF    EXAMINATION 

Our  examination  of  Public  Law  480,  title  I, 
sales  of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
consisted  of  a  review  of  the  reasonableness 
of,  and  the  compliance  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  with,  the  usual  marketing  require- 
ments established  for  this  conunodity.  We 
reviewed  correspondence,  reports,  and  other 
pertinent  material  available  to  us  at  the  AID 
mission,  the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  the  office  of 
the  agricultural  attach^  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  We  also  discussed  the  matters  in 
this  report  with  responsible  officials  of  the 
AID  mission,  the  Embassy,  AED/Washlngton, 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Exhibit  2 
Report  bt  the  Comptroller  General  op  the 
United  States  on  Questionable  Grant  op 
Corn  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  Under 
Title  II,  Agricultuhal  Trade  Development 
AND  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Commonly 
Known  as  Public  Law  480) ,  July  1965 

introduction 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  exam- 
ined the  grant  of  corn  costing  over  $23,700,- 
000  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  De- 
cember 1961  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  under  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Our  exami- 
nation was  directed  primarily  toward  an  eval- 
uation of  the  basis  on  which  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  determined  that  an  emergency 
need  existed  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  for 
a  grant  of  corn  under  titl#II.  We  also  exam- 
ined the  adequacy  of  the  actions  taken  by 
these  agencies  to  Insure  that  foodstuffs 
were  properly  distributed  and  utilized.  Our 
review  was  confined  to  the  title  II  program 
In  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  find- 
ings in  this  report  are  not  necessarily  in- 
dicative of  the  administration  of  title  II 
programs  In  other  countries.  Our  examina- 
tion was  made  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67)  and  was  made  at  AID'S  overseas 
mission  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  report  as  the  mission). 

general  comments 

Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
480)  (7  U.S.C.  1691)  authorizes  the  grant  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  other 
nations  for  diaster  relief.  Section  201,  as 
amended,  of  Public  Law  480  (7  U^S^C.  1721) 
provides,  quoting  from  the  code,  that — 

"In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  fur- 
nish emergency  assistance  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly  peo- 
ples In  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or 
extraordinary  reliei  requirements,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make 
available  to  the  President  out  of  its  stocks 
such  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (as 
defined  in  sec.  1706  of  this  title)  as  he 
may  request,  for  transfer  (1)  to  any  na- 
tion friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraor- 
dinary relief  requirements  of  such  nation, 
and  (2)  to  friendly  but  needy  populations 
without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their 
government"  (7  U.S.C.  1721). 

Title  II  also  authorizes  the  payment  of 
ocean  freiglit  charges  from  U.S.  ports  to 
designated    ports   of   entry   abroad   upon    a 


determination  by  the  President  that  it  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  that 
title. 

The  President  delegated  the  functions  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  section  2 
of  Executive  Order  10900,  as  amended,  dated 
January  6,  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1691.  note).  The 
Secretary  of  State  redelegated  responsibility 
for  title  II  fiuictions  to  the  Administrator 
of  AID  by  State  Department  Delegation  Or- 
der No.  104,  effective  September  30,  1961. 

In  addition  to  the  commodities  delivered 
under  title  II,  commodities  valued  at  over 
$70  milUon  have  been  delivered  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  through  June  30,  1964.  imder 
other  titles  of  Public  Law  480. 

findings 

Questionable  grant  of  com  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment granted  about  186.000  metric  tons  of 
corn  costing  over  $23,700,000  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  In  December  of  1961  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480  on  the  basis  of 
representations  made  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  that  a  famine  would  occur  as  a 
result  of  crop  failures.  The  grant  was  made 
without  adequate  verification  of  the  actual 
need  for  the  requested  assistance.  Official 
statistics  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
which  were  subsequently  accepted  by  U.S. 
agencies,  showed  that  the  corn  crop  had 
not  failed  and  most  of  the  com  was  un- 
delivered many  months  after  it  arrived  in 
Egypt. 

In  addition,  responsible  U.S.  agencies  did 
not  check  on  the  distribution  of  85  percent 
of  the  corn  and  do  not  know  whether  this 
quantity  of  corn  ever  reached  Intended  re- 
cipients. The  limited  distribution  checks 
which  were  made  disclosed  that  substantial 
quantities,  which  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic had  agreed  to  give  to  needy  people,  were 
sold  commercially.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  took  no  action  to  de- 
termine itie  extent  of  actual  com  sales  and 
to  Inltiatt  a  claim  against  the  country  un- 
til we  sujggested  that  this  be  done.  A  sub- 
sequent Kudit  of  the  records  of  agencies  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  disclosed  that 
over  80.^00  tons  had  teen  sold. 

Most  (H  the  United  Arab  Republic's  corn 
crop  is  harvested  in  November  and  December 
of  each  year;  therefore,  AID  should  have 
discovered  that  the  losses  had  not  material- 
ized before  it  accepted  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  representations  on  November  30, 
1961. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  on  October  19, 
1961.  requested  the  United  States  to  grant 
200,000  tons  of  corn  for  human  consiunp- 
tion  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  to  meet  an  emergency  crop 
failure.  On  November  19,  1961,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  stated  that  its  1961  corn  crop 
had  suffered  an  estimated  loss  from  Insect 
infestation  and  fioods  of  about  350,000  tons, 
or  about  20  percent  of  its  average  annual 
corn  crop  of  about  1,700,000  tons.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  stated  also  that  the 
small  farmers'  ability  to  buy  corn  was 
greatly  diminished  because  their  cash  crop, 
cotton,  was  also  seriously  damaged  by  in- 
sect infestation.  The  mission  Informed 
AID/Washington  on  November  30,  1961, 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic's  Novemljer 
19  statements  substantially  explained  and 
justified  the  need  for  200,000  tons  of  corn 
as  emergency  assistance  under  title  II  and 
recommended  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's request  be  approved.  On  December  28, 
1961,  AID/Washington  authorized  the  ship- 
ment of  up  to  200,000  tons  of  corn  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  to  be  distributed  free 
to  famine  victims  who  had  suffered*  food 
shortages  as  a  result  of  insect  infestation 
of  crops  and  who  could  not  purchase  neces- 
sary food.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand  tons  of  granted  corn  arrived  in 
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the   United   Arab  Republic  t)etween  Febru- 
ary 12  and  July  22, 1962. 

Estimated  losses  in  the  1961  corn  crop 
did  not  materialize 
According  to  official  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic statistics,  the  United  Arab  Republic's  1961 
corn  crop  actually  had  not  failed.  It  was 
harvested  during  the  period  when  the  corn 
grant  was  approved;  therefore,  the  mission 
could  have  discovered  that  the  estimated 
losses  had  not  materialized  if  the  proper 
verification  had  been  performed  or  a  deci- 
sion had  been  made  to  defer  approval  until 
adequate  verification  was  made.  The  mis- 
sion had  time  to  verify  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  representations,  since  the  corn 
was  not  granted  to  relieve  an  immediate 
emergency. 

The  United  Arab  Republic's  1961  corn  crop 
was  within  the  range  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  1955-60  corn  crops.  A  United 
Arab  Republic  Ministry  of  Agriculture  year- 
book published  subsequently  to  the  grant 
of  corn  stated  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's 1961  corn  production  was  1.617.000 
tons.  The  agricultiual  attache  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  also 
reported  after  the  grant  of  corn  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  1961  corn  produc- 
tion was  1,617.000  tons.  The  agricultural 
attache's  reports  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's yearbook  showed  that  the  1960  corn 
production  was  1,691.000  tons  and  that  the 
1955-59  average  production  was  1,624.000 
tons  with  a  range  from  1.495,000  tons  in  1957 
to  1,758.000  tons  in  1958. 

In  1961  the  United  Arab  Republic  actually 
had  a  bumper  corn  crop  for  the  area  plant- 
ed—a yield  of  1,009  tons  per  feddan  (1.038 
acres) — but  had  reduced  the  acreage  planted 
with  corn.  The  United  Arab  Republic's  year- 
book and  the  agricultural  attache's  reports 
showed  that  the  area  planted  with  corn 
dropped  from  1,821,000  feddans  In  1960  to 
1.603,000  feddans  in  1961.  However,  these 
sources  also  showed  that  the  yield  increased 
from  0.929  ton  per  feddan  In  1960  to  1.009 
tons  per  feddan  in  1961.  The  average  yield 
from  1955  to  1959  was  0.878  ton  per  feddan, 
ranging  from  0.807  ton  in  1959  to  0.935  ton 
in  1955. 

The  agricultural  attache  reported  during 
1959.    1960,   and    1961    that   a   small   part   of 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  corn  was  pro- 
duced In  the  summer  crop  and  harvested  In 
September  and  October  and  that  most  of 
its  corn  was  produced  in  the  fall  crop  which 
was  harvested  in  November  and  December. 
The  mission  recommended  approval  of  the 
grant  on  November  30,  1961.     If  the  crop  was 
harvested  by  that  time,  the  mission  should 
have  discovered  by  physical  inspection  and 
other  verification  of   the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's representations  that  the  crop  was  a 
bumper  crop  for  the  acreage  planted  with 
corn   and    that    the   total   corn   production 
would,    therefore,    be    within    the    normal 
quantity  range  of  preceding  years.    Were  it 
not  possible   to  make   a  complete  verifica- 
tion on  November  30.  1961,  because  the  en- 
tire crop  had  not  been  harvested,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  grant  of  corn  should  have  been 
deferred  until  such  determination  was  made. 
The  feasibility  of  such  a  deferral  is  indi- 
cated by  the  mission's  recognition  that  the 
emergency  need  for  famine  relief  was  antici- 
pated rather  than  immediate  at  the  time  it 
recommended  approval  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  request.     The  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic told  us  that  the  mission  did  not  recom- 
mend approval  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
request  in  order  to  relieve  a  famine  situation 
of  pressing  urgency.     As  Indicated  above,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  estimated  that  its  1961 
corn  crop  would  be  80  percent  of  normal,  or 
1.350,000  tons.     A  crop  that  was  80  percent 
of  normal  should  have  been  large  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  about  10  months,  or  from  the  beginning 
of    the    harvest    season   in    September    1961 
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through  June  1962.  Thus,  the  mission  had 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  verify  the  UiUted 
Arab  Republic's  representations  that  a  short- 
age of  corn  existed  before  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  United  Arab  Republic's  request 
and  had  time  to  consider  alternatives  to 
granting  corn  if  assistance  was  actually 
needed. 

The  lack  of  urgency  is  further  shown  in 
the  total  quantity  of  corn  scheduled  for  de- 
livery to   the    United   Arab   Republic   under 
other    Public    Law    480    programs.      Enough 
corn    was    programed    for    delivery    to    the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  titles  I  and  III 
of  Public  Law  480  to  avert  the  anticipated 
famine.    A  total  of  327.000  tons  of  corn  were 
programed  for  delivery  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic    at    the    time    the    mission    recom- 
mended approval  of  the  grant  of  corn.     At 
June  30.  1961.  27,000  tons  of  corn  were  pro- 
gramed  for  delivery  during  fiscal  year  1962 
under  title  III.     The  title  I  sales  agreement 
of  September  2.  1961.  made  100.000  tons  of 
corn  available  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  the  November  11,  1961.  amendment  to 
that  sales  asreement  made  another  200.000 
tons  of  corn  available.     The  agricultural  at- 
tache reported  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's average  annual  corn  imports  for  fiscal 
years  1957  through  1961  was  65.000  tons,  with 
the   maximum   Imports   dxirlng   that   period 
being  80.000  tons  In  1960.  and  that  these  im- 
ports were  almost  entirely  consxmied  in  the 
cities.     Thus,   the  corn   imports  programed 
under  Public  Law  480  provided  about  262.000 
tons   (327.000  tons  less  than  anual  average 
Imports  of  65,000  tons)   more  than  had  pre- 
viously been  normally  consiuned  In  the  cities. 
These  programed  262,000  tons  plus  the  Em- 
bassy's estimate  of  1961  corn  production  of 
1,350,000  tons  amounted  to  a  total  of  1.612.- 
000  tons  of  corn  available  to  avert  famine  in 
rural  areas.    The  United  Arab  Republic's  corn 
production,  which  was  consumed  by  the  rural 
population  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
agricultural  attache  amounted  to  1,691.000 
tons  in  1960  and  averaged  1,624,000  tons  from 
1955  to  1959  with  a  range  in  those  years  from 
1,495,000  to  1,758,000  tons.    Thus,  the  avail- 
able 1,612,000  tons  of  corn  were  sufficient  to 
meet  the  normal  needs  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  rural  population. 

United  Arab  Republic's  actions  to  alleviate 
losses  by  purchasing  power  caused  by  crop 
failure  not  considered 

The  mission  recommended  approval  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  request  partly  on  the 
basis  that  farmers  had  insufficient  purchas- 
ing  power   to   buy   corn,    even    though   the 
United  Arab  Republic  had  taken,  and  was 
considering   taking  additional,   measures   to 
alleviate  losses   of  purchasing  power.     The 
United  Arab  Republic  requested  the  corn  on 
the  basis  that  losses  In  cotton  crop  due  to 
insect    infestation    had    greatly    diminished 
the  farmers'  ability  to  buy  corn,  as  well  as 
on  the  basis  that  the  corn  crop  had  suffered 
serious  losses.     The   mission  recommended 
approval    of    the    United    Arab    Republic's 
request  on  November  30,  1961,  on  the  basis 
of  both  reasons.     However,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  had  stated  on  October  19.  1961.  that 
it  had  waived  land  taxes  and  postponed  re- 
payment of  agricultural   debts   to  alleviate 
the  hardship  resulting  from  the  crop  losses. 
The  United  Arab  Republic  stated  on  Octo- 
ber 19  and  November  19,  1961.  that  it  was 
considering   distributing  corn  free  or   at   a 
nominal  price  to  further  aUevlate  the  prob- 
lem.     Thus,    not    only    was    sufficient    corn 
available  to  meet  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
normal  needs,  but  the  United  Arab  Republic 
had  taken,  and  was  considering  taking  addi- 
tional,  measvu-es  to  alleviate   any  losses   of 
purchasing  power  that  might  have  resulted 
from  losses  in  the  cotton  crop.     We  found 
no  evidence  that  the  mission  considered  the 
effects  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's  relief 
measures  before  recommending  approval  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  request. 


United  Arab  Republic's  representations  of 

crop  losses  not  verified 
The  mission  did  not  verify  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  representations  that  the 
1961  corn  crop  had  suffered  serlovis  losses 
We  found  no  evidence  that  the  mission 
verified  the  existence  of  the  estimated  losses 
In  the  1961  corn  crop  by  determining  exactly 
where  the  Insect  infestation  and  floods  had 
occurred,  or  by  physical  inspections  of  the 
damaged  areas  or  interviews  with  farmers 
suffering  crop  losses,  or  by  other  meansi.  We 
found  no  indication  that  the  mission  ascer- 
tained what  evidence  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's representations  of  serious  corn  crop 
losses  were  based  upon. 

The  charge  d'affaires  told  us  that  mission 
personnel  and  the  agricultural  attache  made 
field  Inspections  in  which  they  viewed  the 
damage  to  the  1961  corn  crop  before  the 
mission  recommended  approval  of  the  grant 
He  also  told  us  that  the  mission  director 
discussed  the  crop  damage  with  the  United 
Arab  RepubUc  Minister  of  Supply  who,  he 
said,  had  letters  from  various  governors  re- 
garding damage  in  their  governorates  (prov- 
inces) before  recommending  approval  of 
the  grant.  He  said  that  the  mission  director 
talked  with  farmers  regarding  damage  to 
their  crops  after  reconamending  approval  of 
the  grant.  However,  the  mission  director 
was  unable  to  give  us  any  documentary  evi- 
dence as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  these 
field  inspections  and  discussions  and  the 
information  obtained  thereby. 

Although  the  mission  based  its  recommen- 
dation for  approval  of  the  grant  on  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public In  its  November  19,  1961,  request,  it 
did  so  without  resolving  the  contradictory 
Information  contained  in  this  letter  con- 
cerning the  required  quantity  of  corn  needed 
to  feed  the  United  Arab  Republic's  rural 
population.  The  request  stated  that  the 
estimated  annual  per  capita  corn  consump- 
tion of  the  United  Arab  Republic's  16  million 
rural  population  was  120  kilograms,  which 
would  mean  a  total  annual  consumption  of 
about  1.920.000  tons.  The  request  stated, 
also,  that  the  average  annual  corn  produc- 
tion was  about  1.700,000  tons.  The  former 
figure  is  far  in  excess  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  annual  corn  production,  which 
averages  1,624,000  tons. 

Imported  corn  could  not  have  made  up 
the  difference,  since  corn  imports  never 
exceeded  80.000  tons  in  the  prior  5  years, 
and  imported  corn  is  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  the  urban  population.  Thus,  al- 
though the  United  Arab  Republic  Indicated 
that  its  rural  population,  which  It  stated  was 
in  need  of  assistance,  normally  consumed 
about  1,920.000  tons  of  corn  per  year,  in  re- 
ality it  consumed  only  that  amount  within 
the  Unlt€d  Arab  Republic,  which  was  far 
less  than  this  quantity.  The  mission  did  not 
resolve  this  conflicting  information  as  to  the 
quantity  of  corn  normally  consumed  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  rural  population. 

Inadequate  supervision  by  AID  /Washington 
AID/Washington  did  not  require  the  mis- 
sion to  verify  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
representations  or  to  consider  alternatives  to 
granting  corn.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Informed  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  October  13,  1961,  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  would  shortly  request, 
under  title  II.  200,000  tons  of  corn  for  human 
consumption.  AID/Washington  knew  at 
least  as  early  as  November  17,  1961.  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  had  requested  200,000 
tons  of  corn  under  title  II.  AID/Washing- 
ton did  not  grant  the  200.000  tons  of  corn 
until  December  28,  1961.  We  found  no  evi- 
dence that  AID/Washington  required  the 
mission  either  to  verify  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's representations  that  a  serious  crop 
loss  had  occurred  or  to  consider  alternatives 
to  granting  corn  under  title  II  if  assistance 
was  actually  needed. 
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Final  dispositi07i  of  granted  corn  tiot 
ascertained 

The  Mission  did  not  ascertain  how  the 
United  Arab  Republic  disposed  of  over  85 
percent  of  the  granted  corn,  even  though  It 
was  aware  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
did  not  distribute  the  corn  within  the  stated 
distribution  period  and  had  sold  part  of  the 
corn  although  all  the  corn  was  to  have  been 
distributed  free. 

On  November  29.  1961,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  agreed  that  it  would  distribute  the 
corn  to  needy  famine  victims  from  January 
to  May  1962.  However,  very  little  corn  was 
distributed  through  July  11.  1962.  On 
March  15.  1962,  a  Mission  official  reported 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  did  not  plan 
to  distribute  the  granted  corn  until  the 
summer  of  1962.  Mission  auditors  repeat- 
edly reported  from  April  to  June  1962  that 
very  little  granted  corn  was  being  distributed 
to  recipients.  For  example,  on  April  26. 
1962.  they  reported  tliat  only  266  tons  had 
been  distributed  in  Sharkia  Governorate 
(province),  although  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public had  staled  on  November  19.  1961.  that 
especially  heavy  losses  of  corn  had  occurred 
in  that  province. 

'the  auditors  also  reported  on  April  26, 
1962,  that  they  found  no  distribution  going 
on  in  the  other  six  provinces  visited.  They 
observed  on  July  1.  1962.  that  weevils  had 
begun  to  Infest  granted  corn  that  had  been 
at  a  distribution  center  since  March  3,  1962. 
They  reported  that  no  granted  corn  had  been 
distributed  by  any  of  tlie  17  distribution 
centers  visited  In  April  1962  and  that  only 
4  of  the  42  distribution  centers  visited  in 
June  and  July  1962  had  commenced  distri- 
bution. They  reported  that  United  Arai) 
Republic  officials  attributed  the  delay  in  dis- 
tributing the  corn  to  needy  famine  victims 
to  the  amount  of  time  required  to  select 
recipients,  prepare  distribution  lists,  and 
print  the  coupons  used  in  identifying  the 
recipients.  They  also  reported  that  the  un- 
loading of  four  ship.s  was  delayed  temporarily 
because  the  United  Arab  Republic  had  black- 
listed the  ships  due  to  calls  at  Israeli  ports. 

The  Mission  found  initially  tliat  the 
United  Arab  Republic  sold  14.500  tons  of 
the  granted  corn,  although  all  the  corn  was 
to  have  been  distributed  free.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  agreed  on  November  29.  1961. 
that  it  would  distribute  the  corn  free,  and 
AID  specified  on  December  28,  1961,  that  the 
corn  was  to  be  distributed  free.  The  Mis- 
sion auditors  found  during  their  visits  to^ 
distribution  centers  from  April  to  October 
1962  that  6.000  tons  of  the  granted  corn  had 
been  sold.  Subsequently,  the  Mission  was 
informed  that  an  additional  8.500  tons  of 
granted  corn  had  been  sold.  The  Mission 
took  no  action  on  this  matter  until  we  un- 
covered the  situation  and  proposed  to  AID 
that  it  determine  the  extent  of  the  corn 
sales  and  Initiate  a  claim  against  the  United 
Arab  Republic  for  the  value  of  the  corn  im- 
properly sold.  A  subsequent  audit  by  the 
Mission  of  the  records  of  agencies  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  disclosed  that  over 
80,000  tons  of  corn  had  been  sold. 

The  Mission  took  no  action  to  prevent 
further  deliveries  of  granted  corn  after  it 
discovered  this  lack  of  distribution,  al- 
though delivery  of  granted  corn  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  could  have  been  avoided  by 
terminating  further  shipments.  For  ex- 
ample, on  April  26.  1962.  about  87,000  tons 
of  granted  corn  had  not  yet  arrived  In  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc.  At  the  average  cost 
of  the  granted  corn  of  approximately  $127 
per  ton  ($23,700,000  divided  by  186.000  tons), 
this  undelivered  corn  was  valued  at  about 
$11,049,000.  As  late  as  June  1.  1962,  about 
02.000  tons  of  granted  corn  valued  at  about 
$7,874,000  had  still  not  arrived  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  We  found  no  indication  that 
the  Mission  recommended  discontinuance  of 
further  deliveries   of   granted    com    after   it 


discovered  that  the  delivered  corn  was  not 
being  distributed. 

The  Mission  did  not  ascertain  how  the 
United  Arab  Republic  disposed  of.,  most  of 
the  granted  corn.  The  Mission  auditors 
found  that  the  distribution  centers  had  dis- 
tributed free  12.000  tons  in  addition  to  the 
6,000  tons  that  had  been  sold  and  had  24.000 
tons  on  hand.  They  also  found  in  their  Oc- 
tober 1962  visits  that  the  remaining  144,000 
tojis  of  granted  corn  had  been  merged  with 
other  corn  obtained  from  the  United  States 
upon  orders  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
Government  and  that  a  single  set  of  account- 
ing records  was  being  maintaii-ed  for  both. 
The  Mission  did  not  ascertain  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  corn  g^ranted  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  apart  from  the  12,000  tons 
identified  as  having  been  distributed  free  and 
the  14.500  tons  verified  as  having  been  sold. 
Since  the  title  II  corn  had  been  merged  with 
other  U.S. -furnished  corn,  the  Mission  was 
not  in  a  position  to  trace  specific  shipments 
of  title  II  corn  to  Individual  recipients.  Ac- 
tion should  have  been  taken,  however,  to  in- 
sure that  the  qtiantity  of  corn  given  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  emergency  relief 
purposes,  i.e.,  186,000  metric  tons,  actually 
reached  needy  recipients. 

On  July  26.  1964,  2  years  after  the  last  of 
the  granted  corn  arrived  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  Mission  obtained  information 
showing  which  provinces  received  the  granted 
corn.  Tlie  Mission  took  this  action  as  the 
result  of  our  inquiries.  The  Mission  did  not 
ascertain  what  quantity  of  the  granted  corn 
was  distributed  free  and  how  much  was  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  AID  regulations 
assign  responsibility  for  end-use  audits  and 
investigations  to  overseas  missions  which  are 
staffed  with  internal  auditors  to  carry  out 
this  function.  We  discvissed  this  deficiency 
wltli  responsible  Mission  personnel  b\it  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  explanation  on  this 
matter. 

Agency  conuneiits  and  evaluations 

The  AID  and  Department  of  State  com- 
ments are  detailed  below  together  with  our 
evaluation. 

t.  AID'S  comments 

Approval  of  the  title  II  program  was  based 
on  a  major  shortfall  in  the  corn  and  cotton 
crops.  This  approval  was  based  not  only  on 
representations  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
Government,  but  also  on  the  observations 
and  estimates  of  United  States  officials  then 
stationed  in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  agricultural  attach^ 
in  Cairo.  His  report,  dated  November  9.  1962. 
considered  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's 
estimate  of  1.617,000  tons  as  unrealistically 
high  and  placed  the  1961  crop  production  at 
1,360,000  tons. 

ETvaluation:  The  agricultural  attache's  re- 
port was  made  nearly  a  year  after  the  grant; 
it  therefore  refiects  an  ex  post  facto  attempt 
to  establish  that  which  should  have  been 
established  prior  to  the  making  of  the  grant. 

Analysis  of  the  report  discloses  that  It  Is 
predicated  on  opinion  rather  than  on  sub- 
stantiated facts,  as  follows: 

(a)  After  citing  the  Yearbook  data,  the 
report  states  a  supposition  that  "a  record 
average  yield  is  highly  unlikely  in  a  poor 
year  of  bad  climatic  and  growing  conditions 
together  with  the  prevalence  of  diseases  and 
insects  that  severely  infested  most  of  the 
crop."  Yet  the  mission  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce at  our  request  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever in  the  form  of  documents  or  facts  ascer- 
tained by  field  visits  before  the  grant  was 
made  to  show  that  the  crop  conditions  were 
in  any  way  unvisual. 

(b)  The  report  states  that  "Many  believe 
that  an  average  yield  of  0.848  tons  per  feddan 
last  year  Is  qtute  reasonable.  This  would 
place  the  total  crop  production  in  1961  at 
1.360,000  tons  instead  of  1,617,000  tons  pre- 
sented    by     the     Ministry    of    Agriculture." 


There  was  no  evidence  of  who  were  the 
"many,"  their  qualification,  or  the  btisls  of 
their  belief. 

(c)  The  report  stated  that  this  lower  pro- 
duction estimate  is  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  the  largest  corn  imports  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  history  were  made  In  1961-62 
in  order  to  cover  up  the  crop  deficit.  It  thus 
attempted  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  need 
by  the  actions  taken  to  fulfill  it. 

Subsequent  to  the  agricultural  attache's 
report,  the  Agricultural  Yearbook  1961  crop 
estimate  of  1,617,000  tons  was  used  without 
qualification  by  the  same  agricultural  at- 
tache m  his  May  11.  1963.  report  as  his  re- 
vised estimate  of  the  1961  United  Arab  Re- 
public corn  crop,  and  It  was  also  used  in  a 
report  of  an  acting  agricultural  attache  and 
by  the  current  agricultural  attach^.  The 
American  Embassy  also  used  tltls  estimate  in 
its  alrgram  No.  615.  dated  February  14.  1964, 
in  statistics  supporting  its  Justification  for  a 
Public  Law  480  sale  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public of  400,000  tons.  Tlie  Embassy  stated 
that  the  statistics  presented  were  the  best 
available. 

AID  also  contends  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  we  cross-checked  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Agriculture  Ministry  report  with 
other  published  data  available  for  the  same 
year;  for  example,  the  official  report  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Ministry  of  Supply. 
AID  further  states  that.  "The  records  of  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  indicate  an  unusually 
Mgh  figure  for  corn  Imports  over  the  period 
1S61-63."  and  cite  the  same  total  corn  im- 
port tonnage  data  as  that  given  in  the  agri- 
culture attache's  November  1962  report.  It 
was  also  noted  that,  since  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  stocks  Increased  In  the  1961-63 
period,  it  must  mean  that  consumption  In- 
creased. 

We  have  cross-checked  the  United  Arab 
Republic  official  estimate  of  the  1961  corn 
crop  with  all  available  documentation.  In 
addition  to  the  docximents  cited  above,  the 
only  other  documents  available  that  contain 
statlstlcj  pertaining  to  the  size  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  1961  corn  crop  are  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  "Statistical  Pocket  Book" 
published  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Mobilization;  the  •In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund's  Staff  Report 
and  Recommendations — 1963  Consultations," 
dated  April  10.  1964;  and  a  publication  en- 
titled "The  Agricultural  Economy  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic"  (Foreign  Agricultural 
Economy  Report  No.  21)  published  in  No- 
vember 1964  by  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  of  these  documents  state  that  the  size  of 
the  crop  In  question  was  1,617.000  to»s. 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that  the 
high  imports  in  1961-63  indicate  increased 
consumption,  no  evidence  was  furnished  us 
to  support  this  position.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence in  the  agency  files  to  indicate  that 
the  mission  knew  whether  the  Increased  corn 
imports  went  into  Inventory,  were  consumed, 
or  were  exported.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
actual  need  for  the  grant  of  corn  had  not 
been  established  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made.  We  see  no  reason  why  approval  of 
the  grant  could  not  have  been  deferred  un- 
til it  cotjld  be  established  definitely  whether 
there  was  a  crop  failure  and  the  degree  of 
such  failure.  If  any.  The  feasibility  of  de- 
ferring approval  of  the  title  II  grant  of  corn 
is  indicated  by  the  mission's  recognition  that 
the  emergency  need  for  famine  relief  was 
anticipated  rather  than  immediate  at  the 
time  it  recommended  approval  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  request. 

2.  AID'S  comments 

Information  received  from  the  mission  in- 
dicates that,  though  the  audit  team  dis- 
cussed numerous  matters  concerning  the 
title  II  program,  there  is  no  record  that  it 
ever  requested  comments  as  to  the  existence 
or    nature    of    field    inspections    which    are 
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customarily  made  by  mission  personnel  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  in  tiie  United  Arab 
Republic. 

A  study  of  reports  filed  by  the  agricul- 
tural attach^  reveals  numerous  references 
during  the  period  September  to  November 
1961  of  infestation  of  both  the  cotton  and 
the  corn  crops  as  well  as  losses  due  to  floods. 

United  States  personnel  constantly  traveled 
throughout  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
those  expert  in  agriculture  identified  areas 
where  infestation  occurred  and  so  reported 
at  staff  meetings  of  the  Embassy  and  USAID. 
With  U.S.  Government  cooperation,  but  with 
all  costs  paid  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
from  limited  foreign  exchange,  insecticides 
were  airlifted  urgently  to  Egypt  in  August- 
September  1961  in  an  effort  to  halt  the 
damage  to  crops  froni  the  lealworm  infesta- 
tion affecting  both  corn  and  cotton. 

Evaluation :  We  asked  the  Mission  for  evi- 
dence as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of 
the  actions  taken  to  verify  the  alleged  crop 
failure.  Contrary  to  the  Agency's  statement, 
the  Mission  was  unable  to  furnish  xis  with 
documentary  evidence  or  concrete  factual 
data  ascertained  by  specific  observation  con- 
cerning the  estimate  of  damage  to  the  grow- 
ing crop  that  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
concluding  that  the  losses  had  in  fact  oc- 
curred. 

The  information  furnished.  Including  the 
numerous  references  to  infestation  of  both 
the  cotton  and  the  corn  crops  as  well  as 
to  losses  due  to  floods,  was  completely  de- 
void of  specific  facts.  The  information  con- 
sisted of  broad  generalities  based  on  infor- 
mation said  to  have  been  furnished  by  the 
people  concerned  in  the  Ministry  of  Supply, 
by  appropriate  people  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  and  statements  made  to  us  that 
the  Nile  flood  conditions  were  observed  daily 
by  Embassy  officials.  There  was  no  evidence 
available  in  the  Mission  to  substantiate  such 
reports  nor  is  any  now  provided.  The  Agency 
response  gives  no  clue  to  the  rationale  of 
accepting  as  valid  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture forecasts  of  future  events  while  reject- 
ing the  Ministry's  Yearbook  reports  on  those 
that  had  occurred. 

It  api>ears  to  us  therefore  that  the  present 
insistence  that  such  verification  was  made 
is  not  only  unsupported  by  facts  or  the  rec- 
ord but  is  contradicted  by  the  best  available 
Information  as  to  the  actual  crop  results 
for  1961.  Pxirther  doubt  is  cast  on  the  re- 
liability of  AID'S  position  by  certain  other 
considerations,  which,  while  of  only  general 
bearing,  nevertheless  should  have  shown  the 
need  to  ascertain  the  true  crop  conditions. 
For  example,  insect  infestation  and  flooding 
are  relatively  normal  conditions  in  Egypt. 
They  are  known  to  be  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  effective  crop  spraying  is  impracticable 
because  of  the  practice  of  sowing  corn  by  in- 
discriminately scattering  seed  and  the  com- 
mon practice  of  small  farmers'  refusing  to 
spray  disinfectants  in  order  to  salvage  the 
leaves  from  the  stalks  to  feed  their  cattle. 

One  of  the  bases  for  AEDs  rejecting  the 
crop  statistics  shown  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Ministry  of  Agriculture  Yearbook  is 
that  reports  are  frequently  inaccurate  or 
misleading.  AID  stated  that  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural statistics,  since  in  many  countries  a 
high  percentage  of  agricultural  production 
fails  to  reach  the  commercial  market  and 
thus  is  not  easily  captured  by  the  material 
statistical  system.  This  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  actual  production  probably  was 
greater  rather  than  less  than  that  shown  by 
the  agriculture  yearbook. 

A  further  indication  that  the  alleged  short- 
fall did  not  occur  and  that  the  title  II  gnint 
was  not  needed  exists  in  the  fact  that  sob- 
stantial  quantities  of  title  II  corn  were  not 
distributed  from  January  to  May  1962,  the 
period  in  which  the  supposed  need  existed. 
In  fact  there  is  no  evidence  that  85  percent 
of  it  ever  was  distributed  for  the  purpose 
intended.    The   United   Arab  Republic   had 


agreed  on,  November  29,  1961,  to  distribute 
the  corn  to  needy  famine  victims  from 
January  to  May  1962.  However,  very  little 
corn  was  distributed  through  July  11,  1962. 
For  example,  Mission  auditors  reported  that 
only  4  of  the  42  distribution  centers  visited 
in  June  and  July  1962  had  commenced 
distributions. 

3.  AID'S  commenta 

The  Mission  was  fully  aware  of  relief  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public but  concluded  that  these  measures 
would  not  prove  adequate.  While  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  October  and  November  1961 
was  considering  distributing  corn  free  or  at 
a  nominal  price  to  further  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  not  be  an  erroneous  deduction 
to  state  that  the  possibility  of  taking  such 
measures  was  a  result  of  the  hope  that  title 
II  corn  would  become  available,  thus  permit- 
ting free  distribution  to  needy  farmers.  Corn 
programed  under  titles  I  and  III  could  not  be 
shifted  to  avert  the  anticipated  famine.  Title 
I  corn  could  not  be  used  in  this  manner 
since  the  requirement  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  pay  for  additional  corn  would 
have  produced  an  undue  burden  on  the  al- 
ready strained  economy  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Title  III  corn  had  been  earmarked 
for  specific  feeding  programs  and  was  re- 
quired for  this  purpose. 

Evaluation:  We  found  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port AID'S  contention  that  it  was  aware  of 
the  relief  meastu-es  being  taken  and  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  actions  had  been 
evaluated  and  found  to  be  inadequate.  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  titles  I  and  III,  agreements  con- 
summated before  the  title  II  grant  was  made 
assured  the  United  Arab  Republic  of  an  in- 
crease of  262.000  tons  over  and  above  prior 
years'  imports.  Even  had  the  alleged  short- 
fall in  the  United  Arab  Republic  crop  oc- 
curred, the  total  thus  available  for  consump- 
tion would  have  been  1.612,000  metric  tons 
(1,350,000  metric  tons  plus  262.000  metric 
tons)  or  approximately  the  same  as  the  aver- 
age annual  United  Arab  Republic  crop. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  the  other  alleviation 
measures  by  the  United  Arab  Republic,  were 
known  over  a  month  before  the  title  II  grant 
and  show  that  the  threatened  shortfall,  if  it 
occurred,  could  have  been  substantially  off- 
set from  the  United  Arab  Republic's  own  re- 
sources and  those  which  it  could  expect  to 
receive.  Nevertheless,  we  found  no  evidence 
that  the  mission  actually  considered  these 
facts  in  connection  with  the  title  II  request 
or  of  the  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
Agency  now  says  was  reached  at  that  time 
that  these  partial  measiu-es  would  not  prove 
adequate. 

With  regard  to  AlD's  reasons  as  to  why 
title  I  corn  could  not  be  used,  audits  by  the 
mission  disclosed  that  in  fact  quantities  of 
title  I  corn  were  commingled  with  title  II 
corn  and  distributions  were  made  from  the 
total  quantity.  With  regard  to  title  III  corn, 
our  review  showed  that  large  quantities  of 
such  corn  were  not  specifically  earmarked  for 
feeding  programs  and  were  used  outside  the 
title  III  program. 

4.  AID'S  comments 

AID  Washington  specifically  requested  the 
mission  to  investigate  the  crop  situation  and 
outlined  to  the  mission  the  detailed  informa- 
tion needed  to  Justify  the  program.  Verifica- 
tion was  made  by  the  mission  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  representation  on  the  crop 
loss.  In  addition,  verification  was  made  by 
review  of  reports  of  the  agricultural  attache 
and  the  mission  agricultural  officer. 

Evaluation:  The  AID  message  that  al- 
legedly specifically  required  the  mission  to 
investigate  the  situation  asked  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  drought  sitxiatlon  including  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  desire  for  title  II 
program.  The  mission's  response  did  not  in 
any  way  indicate  that  it  had  verified  the  need 
for  the  program;  it  merely  stated  that  in  the 
mission's  Judgment  the  United  Arab  Repub- 


lic's request  substantially  explained  and  jus- 
tified the  requirement. 

AID'S  contention  that  verification  was 
made  by  review  of  reports  of  the  agricultural 
attach^  and  the  mission  agricultural  officer 
also  has  no  substance  since,  as  noted  above, 
such  reports  as  were  made  stated  that  they 
were  based  on  unverified  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
mission  agricultural  officer,  in  response  to  our 
request,  told  us  that  he  issued  no  written  re- 
ports concerning  the  extent  of  damage  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  1961  corn  crop. 

5.  AID'S  com.7nents 

Although  it  is  true  that  final  disposition 
of  all  corn  granted  under  the  title  II  pro- 
gram was  not  confirmed  by  audit,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (GAO)  draft  report 
does  indicate  that  15  percent  was  accounted 
for.  Further,  as  of  April  1963  the  AID  mis- 
sion reported  that  186,000  metric  tons  of  corn 
had  arrived  in  the  country  and  that  records 
had  been  examined  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Ministry  of  Supply  to  show  the  total 
allocation  and  distribution  of  corn  to  the 
several  governorates.  In  addition,  some  42.- 
000  tons  of  corn,  or  23  percent  of  the  tot-tl 
corn  shipped,  was  traced  by  audit  to  dis- 
tribution centers.  Although  end-use  checks 
were  limited  because  only  a  small  quantity 
had  been  distributed  to  recipients,  the  mis- 
sion audit  report  concluded  that  "storage 
facilities,  records,  and  methods  of  receipt 
and  distribution  are  considered  satisfactory." 
Although  some  problems  were  Indicated — 
such  as  delays  in  distribution  beyond  the 
emergency  period,  the  use  of  unmarked  bags, 
and  the  need  for  more  publicity — no  specific 
recommendations  were  set  out  in  the  report. 

The  mission  obtained  information  listing 
Provinces  which  had  received  the  granted 
corn.  Review  of  the  data  furnished  by  the 
GAO  disclosed  that  this  listing  was  checked 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  Ministry  of 
Supply  records  showing  actual  distribution 
to  the  25  governorates.  This  was  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  42,000  tons  (23 
percent)  of  the  total  corn  shipped  which  was 
traced  to  distribution  centers,  of  which  12,000 
tons  were  Identified  as  having  been  distrib- 
uted free.  Further,  all  records  covering  dis- 
tribution to  end  users  were  kept  (and  are 
still  available)  in  the  agriculture  banks. 
The  draft  report  does  not  indicate  whether 
the  audit  team  availed  itself  of  these  exist- 
ing United  Arab  Republic  records.  With  re- 
gard to  the  14.500  tons  of  corn  sold,  the  mis- 
sion has  Instituted  measures  for  repayment 
although  no  deposits  have  yet  been  received 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Evaluation:  Mission  verification  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  records  showed  the  to- 
tal allocation  and  distribution  of  corn  to 
the  several  governorates  Is  not  evidence  that 
the  corn  actually  was  distributed  to  those 
for  whom  intended  by  the  grant,  since  the 
governorates  represented  merely  central  dis- 
tribution points.  That  would  be  true  even 
had  the  wholesale  distribution  been  verified, 
which  had  been  done  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  42,000  metric  tons  described  in  our  re- 
port as  having  been  traced  to  that  point  by 
the  mission  auditors. 

As  shown  In  our  report,  the  mission 
auditors  found  that  24.000  metric  tons  of 
that  42.000  metric  tons  remained  at  the  dis- 
tribution centers  still  undistributed  to  con- 
sumers as  late  as  October  1962,  that  only 
12,000  metric  tons  had  been  distributed 
free,  and  that  6,000  metric  tons  were  sold: 
the  mission  was  also  subsequently  told  by 
United  Arab  Republic  that  an  additional 
8,500  metric  tons  had  been  sold,  or  a  total 
of  14.500  metric  tons.  The  mission  had  not 
ascertained  the  disposition  of  the  remain- 
ing 159,500  metric  tons  (186,000  metric  tons 
less  the  26.500  metric  tons  sold  and  dis- 
tributed free)  despite  the  clear  evidence  that 
over  half  of  the  known  dispositions  were  Im- 
properly made  by  sale.  It  was  not  until  July 
1964,  and  then  only  as  a  result  of  our  review. 
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that  the  mission  obtained  Information  show- 
ing which  provinces  received  the  granted 
corn,  and  it  did  not  even  then  know  the  final 
disposition. 

The  Agency's  statement  that  its  review  of 
data  we  furnished  disclosed  a  listing  that 
had  been  checked  with  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic records  showing  actual  distribution  to  the 
25  governorates,  and  that  this  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  42,000  tons,  im- 
properly Implies  that  this  evidences  actual 
distribution  of  the  entire  186,000  metric  tons. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  We  found  no  evidence 
that  these  quantities  were  actually  delivered 
to  needy  Individuals  or  even  shipped  to  the 
distribution  centers.  In  any  event,  de- 
terminations in  respect  to  the  title  II  pro- 
gram could  not  have  been  made  from  those 
particular  records  since  both  title  I  and  title 
II  transactions  were  merged  in  the  single  set 
of  records  with  the  commodities  under  both 
titles  being  treated  as  fungible  goods.  Nor, 
in  our  opinion,  could  review  of  such  records 
without  Independent  verification  be  consid- 
ered as  fulfilling  the  agency  responsibility. 

Departvient  of  State  comments 
The  Department  of  State  advised  us  that 
it  concurred  in  the  AID  comments.    The  De- 
partment also  stated  that: 

"Our  willingness  to  consider  a  title  II  pro- 
gram had  an  important  psychological  effect. 
It  coincided  with  a  conscious  effort  to  Im- 
prove United  States-United  Arab  Republic 
political  relations.  Because  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  leadership  role  in  the  Near 
East,  Its  geo-political  Importance,  the  part 
it  played  in  assuring  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Near  East.  •  •  •  a  determination  had 
been  made  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  an  action  program  de- 
signed to  build  a  broad  and  useful  relation- 
ship. Because  there  was  a  mutuality  of  in- 
terest In  orderly  economic  development, 
much  of  our  interest  was  focused  in  this 
field.  For  a  country  with  limited  resources 
and  no  foreign  exchange  resources  to  fall 
back  on.  It  was  clear  that  an  agricultural 
failure  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
overall  economy  and  could  cause  its  bur- 
geoning economic  development  program  to 
falter.  Thus  It  appeared  desirable  for  hu- 
manitarian and  political  reasons  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  measures  to  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  this  agricultural 
short-fall  on  the  masses  of  Egyptian  farmers 
who  had  suffered." 

Evaluation:  Our  study  of  titJe  II.  Public 
Law  480,  discloses  no  specific  authorization 
for  the  executive  agencies  to  grant  commod- 
ities to  foreign  countries  under  section  201 
of  the  act  in  order  to  improve  political  rela- 
tions with  these  countries.  Section  201.  un- 
der which  the  grant  of  corn  was  made,  per- 
mits emergency  assistance  to  be  furnished 
to  friendly  people  In  meeting  famine  or  other 
urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements 
by  the  transfer  of  surplus- agricultural  com- 
modities. While  "famine  or  other  urgent  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements"  are  not 
defined  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  legisla- 
tive history,  we  find  nothing  in  title  II  which 
would  authorize  the  donation  of  corn  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  for  the  reasons 
cited  by  the  Department  of  State.  How- 
ever, section  2  of  Public  Law  480  states  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  "to  make  maxi- 
mum efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States."  Presumably 
the  grant  of  corn  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic for  political  reasons  cited  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  made  under  the  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  thatf  the  underlying  reasons  for 
granting  corn  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
without  adequate  verification  of  the  need  for 
the  commodity  are  to  be  found  In  the  policies 
<tf  the  Depa|-tment  of  State.     The  Depart- 


ment advised  us  that  the  willingness  to  con- 
sider a  title  II  program  coincided  with  a 
conscious  effort  to  Improve  relations  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  country's 
.geopolitical  importance,  and  the  part  It 
played  in  assuring  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Near  East. 

We  have  found  no  specific  authorization 
in  title  II,  Public  Law  480,  or  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  act,  which  permits  the 
grant  of  corn  to  achieve  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. However,  the  act  does  contain  a 
general  statement  of  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  need  to  clarify,  in  existing  legisla- 
tion, the  conditions  under  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  donate  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  achieve  foreign  political  ob- 
jectives. Public  Law  480,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, makes  no  specific  provision  for  such 
donations. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
identify  more  specifically  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  decisions  made  relating  to 
Public  Law  480  programs.  Under  present 
arrangements,  the  Department  of  State  car- 
ries out  those  functions  relating  to  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  programs  in  advancing  the  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  the  United  l^ates. 
However,  there  are  no  procedures  involving 
title  II  grants  requiring  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Department  In  this  area,  which  over- 
ride other  considerations,  be  explicitly  stated 
and  Justified  by  the  Department  to  the  Con- 
gress. Further,  the  cost  of  title  II  programs 
which  are  motivated  primarily  by  Department 
of  State  foreign  policy  considerations  is 
shown  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
budget  and  defended  before  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  believe 
identification  of  agency  responsibility  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  presentation  of 
program  justification  by  the  responsible 
agency  would  enable  the  Congress  to  better 
evaluate  the  purpose  of  the  programs  and  to 
make  better  Informed  Judgments  relating  to 
appropriations  of  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  purposes. 
Matters  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 

The  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  en- 
acting legislation  which  would  require  that 
commodities  be  donated  under  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480  only  upon  a  certification  by 
the  U.S.  Chief  of  Mission  that  he  has  veri- 
fied the  need  for  such  commodities  or  upon 
the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  such  food  donations  are  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  may  also  wish  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
require  that  the  expense  of  providing  stir- 
plus  agricultural  commodities  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  meet  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives be  met  from  appropriations  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
rather  than  from  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriations. 

SCOPE  or  EXAMINATION 

Our  examination  of  this  grant  of  corn  to~ 
the  United  Arab  Republic  consisted  of  a 
review  of  the  Justification  of  the  grant  and 
its  subsequent  administration.  We  reviewed 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  correspondence, 
reports,  and  other  pertinent  material  avail- 
able to  us  at  the  AID  mission,  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  and  the  office  of  the  agriculttiral 
attach^.  We  also  discussed  the  grant  with 
responsible  officials  of  the  AID  mission  and 
the  Embassy  and  with  the  agricultural  at- 
tach6. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  the  statement  which  he  has  made  in  the 
Senate  today  concerning  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]  serves  as  chair- 


man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

I  commend  to  all  Senators  the  report 
which  has  previously  been  made  by  his  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  In 
certain  Middle  East  countries.  There  are  10 
of  those  countries  which  were  included  in 
that  report. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  In  recent  days 
to  read  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  misuse  of  foreign  assistance  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  rep>ort  of  the 
Comptroller  General  which  has  been  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  portions  of 
which  have  been  made  part  of  the  Record. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators, particularly  those  who  are  serving  as 
conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  those  por- 
tions of  the  Comptroller  General's  report  and 
the  statement  made  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  which  again  Is  a  significant  con- 
tribution m  this  field. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
commend  him  for  having  made  them. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma.  His  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bin,  which  was  an  improvement  on  the 
amendment  which  was  in  the  Senate  bill  but 
is  still  in  conference,  is  absolutely  essential 
if  we  are  to  deserve  the  respect  of  foreign 
nations.  It  is  disgraceful  that  we  have 
ladled  out  funds  of  the  American  taxpayers 
to  a  dictator  whose  every  move  has  been  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  denounced  and  insulted  the 
American  people,  who  has  permitted  the 
burning  of  the  Kennedy  Library,  who  shot 
down  an  unarmed  American  plane,  and  who 
has  conducted  a  campaign  of  vilification  and 
hostility  to  the  United  States. 

Not  that  alone,  but  he  has  moved  into 
Libya  and  urged  its  rulers  to  throw  out 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  which  we  estab- 
lished there,  and  produces  great  economic 
benefits  to  that  country.  If  the  Harris 
amendment  is  dropped  by  the  conferees  it 
win  be  a  shocking  betrayal  of  what  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
comments  on  the  amendment,  which  is,  in 
truth,  an  extension  of  the  broader  concept 
already  included  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  authored 
and  which,  if  followed,  would  take  care  of 
this  problem  without  any  additional  laws  or 
amendments.  Inasmuch  as  the  amendment 
was  adopted  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
by  the  Senate,  I  Join  with  the  Senator  in  the 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  keep  it  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Gruening.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  £he  bill, 
the  conference  report  should  be  rejected. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  IN  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  list  of  committee  bills 
which  became  law  or  were  otherwise 
acted  on,  together  with  a  list  of  nomina- 
tions considered  by  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Major  Bills  Considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee ON  Banking  and  Currency  During 
THE    1st    Session    op   the   89th    Congress 

COLD  RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS 

H.R.  3818  (S.  797),  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities.  Senate  hearings 
February  2,  3,  4,  9,  and  10,  1965;  House  Re- 
port 14,  February  3,  1965;  Senate  Report  65, 
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February  10.  1965:   passed  Senate  February 
18,  1965:  Public  Law  89-3,  March  3.  1965. 

IT  .3.  COINAGE 

S.  2080,  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  the 
United  States.  Senate  hearing  June  9.  1965; 
Senate  Report  317.  Jvme  11,  1965;  passed  Sen- 
ate June  24,  1965;  HJl.  8926  rep>orted  from 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
June  11,  1965,  House  Report  509;  passed 
House  July  14,  1965;  Senate  concurred  in 
House  amendment  July  15.  1965;  Public  Law 
89-81.  July  23.  1965. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

S.  1648.  to  provide  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities.  Titles  II  and  IV 
informally  referred  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee;  hearings  May  4.  5.  6.  and 
7,  1965.  reported  from  Senate  Public  Works 
May  14.  1965,  Senate  Report  193;  passed  Sen- 
ate June  1,  1965;  House  Report  539.  Jime 
22.  1965;  passed  House  August  12,  1965;  Sen- 
ate concurred  in  House  amendments  August 
16.  1965:  Pviblic  Law  89-136.  August  26. 
1955. 

BANK    MERGERS 

S.  1698.  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960.  Hearings  May  19.  20,  21.  and  27,  1965: 
Senate  Report  299.  June  8.  1965;  passed 
Senate  June  11.  1965:  referred  to  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee;  reported 
in  House  October  19.  1965  (H.  Rept.  1179). 

HOUSING 

HJl.  7984  (S.  1354).  to  assist  in  tlie  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Senate  hearings  on  S.  1354. 
March  29.  30.  31.  April  1.  2,  5.  6.  7,  8.  and 
9.  1965:  H.R.  7934  reported  May  6.  1965 
(H.  Rept.  365):  S.  2213  reported  June  28. 
1955  (S.  Rept.  378  >:  H  R.  7984  passed  Hou-se 
June  30,  1965;  passed  Senate  July  15.  1965: 
conference  report  filed  July  23, 1965  (H.  Rept. 
679  > :  Senate  agrees  to  conference  report 
July  26.  1965:  House  agrees  to  conference  re- 
port July  27.  1965;  Public  Law  89-117. 
AugilSt  10.  1965. 

OTHER    BILLS    CONSIDERED    EY    THE    COMMITTEE 
DLTIING    THrs    SESSION 

S.  408,  to  authorize  a  study  of  methods 
to  help  provide  assistance  to  victims  of  future 
flood  disasters.     Senate  Report   11.  January 


27,  1965;  passed  Senate  January  28.  1965;  re- 
ported from  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  July  21,  1965  (H.  Rept.  632);  In- 
cluded as  part  of  H.R.  11539;  which  passed 
the  House  October  18,  1965  and  the  Senate 
October  21. 1965. 

S.  507.  to  authorize  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  extend  aid  on  account  of  defects  in 
properties  purchased  with  financing  assist- 
ance under  chapter  37,  title  38.  United  State* 
Code,  Senate  Report  7.  January  6.  1965; 
passed  Senate  January  27.  1965;  referred  to 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

S.  948.  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949.  Referred  to  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance;  hearings 
May  24  and  25.  1965  (see  H.R.  7105  below) . 

S.  1308,  to  revise  procedures  for  the  de- 
struction of  unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Hearing  July  21,  1965;  Senate  Report  531, 
August  2,  1965;  passed  Senate  August  3,  1965: 
referred  to  House  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1309,  to  authorize  checks  to  be  drawn 
in  favor  of  banking  organizations.  Hearing 
July  21,  1965;  Senate  Report  532.  August  2. 
1965;  passed  Senate  August  3.  1965;  reported 
from  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee on  August  2,  1965  (H.  Rept.  703): 
passed  House  August  16.  1965;  Public  Law 
89-145,  August  28,  1965. 

S.  1556,  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  dele- 
gate certain  functions.  Hearing  July  21, 
1965;  Senate  Report  No.  533.  August  2.  1965: 
passed  Senate  August  3.  1965;  referred  to 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

S.  1557,  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  invest  in  certain  obligations  of  foreign 
governments.  Hearing  July  21.  1965;  Sen- 
ate: Report  No.  534.  August  2.  1965;  passed 
Senate  August  3.  1965;  referred  to  House 
Banking;  and  Currency  Committee. 

S.  1558,  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
relating  to  loans  to  executive  officers  by 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Hearing  July  21,  1965;  Senate  Report 
No.  535,  August  2.  1965;  passed  Senate  Au- 
gust 3,  1965;  referred  to  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

S.  1559.  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  extend  credit  to  member  banks  and  others 
in  accordance  with  current  economic  condl- 


tloiu.  Hearing  July  21,  1965;  Senate  Re- 
poTt  No.  539.  August  5.  1965;  passed  Senate 
August  6.  1965;  referred  to  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

H.B.  7169  (S.  1707),  to  increase  SEC  regis- 
tration fees.  House  Report  1015,  September 
16,  1965;  Senate  hearing  September  22,  1965; 
Senate  Report  812.  October  1,  1965;  H.R. 
7169  passed  House  October  5.  1965;  S.  1707 
passed  Senate  October  5.  1965;  Senate  agreed 
to  H.R.  7169  on  October  6.  1965,  and  S.  1707 
was  indefinitely  poeponed. 

S.  1796.  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  provide  additional  assistance  for  disaster 
victims.  Hearing  April  27.  1965;  Senate  Re- 
port 177,  May  6,  1965;  passed  Senate  May  7, 
1965;  House  Report  354,  May  19,  1965;  passed 
House  June  21,  1965;  Public  Law  89-59, 
June  30,  1965. 

S.  1896,  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949.     Hearing  June  16.  1949. 

S.  2499.  to  authorize  sale  of  participations 
in  SBA  loans.  Hearings  October  7  and  11. 
1965;  reported  to  the  full  committee.  Octo- 
ber 20.  1965. 

S.  2542,  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 
Senate  Report  794.  September  29,  1965; 
passed  Senate  October  1,  1965;  reported 
October  21.  1965  (H.  Rept.  1188).  and  passed 
by  the  House  October  21,  1965. 

HJi.  5306,  to  continue  the  authority  of 
domestic  banks  to  pay  interest  on  time  de- 
posits of  foreign  governments  at  rates  differ- 
ing from  those  applicable  to  domestic  deposi- 
tors. House  Report  336,  May  11.  1965;  passed 
House  June  10.  1965;  Senate  Report  385, 
June  30,  1965;  passed  Senate  July  7,  1965; 
Public  Law  83-79.  July  21,  1965. 

H.R.  7105,  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulations  of  exports.  Houss 
Report  434,  May  29,  1965;  passed  House  June 
8,  1965;  hearing  June  10.  1965;  Senate  Re- 
port 363,  June  23.  1965;  passed  Senate 
amended.  June  30.  1965;  House  concurred  in 
Senate  amendment  June  30,  1965;  Public 
Law  89-63.  June  30,  1965. 

H.R.  7847,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act.  House  Report  353,  May  19.  1965;  passed 
House  June  10.  1965;  Hearing  June  18.  1965; 
Senate  Report  382.  June  30,  1965;  passed 
Senate  July  7,  19C5;  Public  Law  89-78,  July 
21.  1965. 


A'owinalions  referred  lo  ih,-  Cowviillre  on  Hanking  and  Currenry,  S(Hh  Conrj.,  Isl  sess. 
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Arthur  M.  Okun.  of  f  ■onucrlimt,  to  he  a  ineiiil>er  of  tlic  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  to  which  oflice  he  w;u 
appointed  diirine  Hit-  liist  reco.ss  of  the  .Sonatc. 

Fraiilk  Ciiispurro,  of  rfinLsylTaniii,  to  I*  engraver  in  thi-  ihii't  of  lliv  I'nited  .'^t:ili\'i  it  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa. , .    

Michael  t'lreciiebaiini,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mombor  of  flio  Federal  Home  Loan  Hank  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  June  30,  1%5,  vice  Joseph  I'.  McMurrny. 

Michael  Urecuebauui,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Kedcnil  Home  Loan  I'.aiik  Board  for  the  term  of  4  years 
expiring  June  30.  l'Ji\'>. 

Sherman  J.  Maisel,  of  California,  to  l>e  aniemlier  of  Ihc  Botird  of  (Jovernors  of  the  Federal  Kcwrve  System  for  the 
une.vpired  term  of  14  years  from  Feh.  1,  1958. 

IluRh  F.  Oweus.  of  f»klahoina.  to  l>e  a  ineml>er  of  the  Securities  and  Excli.'inge  Commission  for  the  Uxm  of  5  years 
ex[>iriiiK  June  5,  I'JTO.    (Reappoi;itment.) 

Hobart  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tlte  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Tom  Lilley,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  nof«rd  of  I>ireclorsof  the  Exixwt-Import  Bank  of  Wasbinetoii . 
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THE  OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL  PRO- 
GRAM AND  THE  PETROCHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  I  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
comment  on  various  decisions  which  are 
pending  regarding  the  relationship  of  the 

petrochemical  industry  and  the  oil  im- 
port control  program  managed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

From    Michigan,    a   group    concerned 

with  the  futui-e  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
petrochemical  plant  at  Bay  City  has  had 

pending  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  trade  zone  at  Bay  City  to  permit 
the  increased  importation  of  feedstock 


for  this  plant  which  is  so  important  to 
the  economy  of  the  area. 

Others  have  discussed  with  me  the 
overall  problem  of  providing  special  al- 
lotments within  the  framework  of  the 
oil  import  control  program  for  the  petro- 
chemical industry. 

And  finally,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 

to  review  in  some  detail  the  pending  pro- 
posal for  the  special  petrochemical  com- 
plex to  be  built  in  Puerto  Rico.     There 

has  been  comment  that  this  latter  pro- 
posal represents  special  treatment  for 

one  firm  to  the  detriment  of  other  parts 
of  the  U.S.  petrochemical  industry.  I 
have  had  prepared  for  me  various  mate- 


rials outlining  the  background  of  some 
of  these  problems.  I  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  next  week  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  set  hearings  on  the  long- 
term  relationship  of  the  U.S.  petrochem- 
ical industry  to  the  mandatory  oil  import 
control  program.     It  is  my  beUef  that 

these  hearings  will  result  in  a  clearer 
and  more  acceptable  policy  for  the  petro- 
chemical industry  within  the  framework 
of  a  sound  oil  import  policy. 

With  regard  to  the  Bay  City  trade  zone 
proposal.  I  have  been  basically  sym- 
pathetic to  finding  a  good  solution  to 
their  problem  of  obtaining  an  increased 
and  competitive  supply  of  raw  materials. 
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The  trade  zone  approach  has  some  good 
justifications.  But,  hopefully,  there  can 
be  evolved  a  broader  solution  within  the 
framework  of  the  oil  import  program  and 
avoiding  the  trade  zone  approach  except 
as  a  last  resort. 

In  reviewing  the  material  available  to 
me  on  the  Puerto  Rico  proposal  for  a 
very  sizable  investment  in  the  industrial 
economy  of  that  island,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  balance  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal when  one  considers  the  ramifica- 
tions for  the  economic  growth  and"  well- 
being  of  the  island's  economy.  I  asked 
my  staff  to  review  this  situation  and  pre- 
pare a  memorandum  on  the  proposal.  It 
seems  to  be  a  useful  document  for  those 
concerned  with  this  proposal. 

Hopefully,  the  President  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  proposal,  and,  in  addition, 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior should  move  expeditiously,  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  the  hearings  next 
week,  to  develop  a  sound  and  reasonable 
policy  that  will  assure  the  availability  of 
adequate  feedstocks  to  the  U.S.  petro- 
chemical industry  which  is  contributing 
so  substantially  today  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  memorandum  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  petrochemical  propo.sal, 
the  press  release  announcing  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  hearings  on  the 
relations  of  the  petrochemical  industi^y 
to  the  oil  import  program,  and  a  memo- 
randum supporting  the  proposal  for  a 
free  trade  zone  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  to- 
gether with  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Memorandum  on  Proposed  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Petrochemical  Complex  for  Piterto 
Rico 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  the  $600  million  petro- 
chemical complex  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  many  aspects  of 
the  situation. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  a  remarkable  island  that  has 
made  some  remarkable  progress.  But  pov- 
erty persists  and  unemployment  remains 
high. 

In  1960.  median  per  capita  Income  was  $800, 
about  one-third  the  average  Income  on  the 
mainland.  At  the  present  time,  the  income 
of  a  family  in  Puerto  Rico  averages  only 
one-half  that  of  a  family  in  the  poorest 
state  of  the  Union. 

PuU-tlme  unemployinent  runs  at  a  rate  of 

II  percent.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Island,  where  the  complex  Is  to  be  located, 
unemployment  is  nmnlng  13  percent. 

If  underemployment  were  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, the  situation  would  be  even  more 
troublesome.  According  to  one  account,  if 
employment  by  those  working  less  than  35 
hours  a  week  is  allowed  for.  the  combined 
rate  of  unemployment  and  tuideremployment 

would  reach  about  24  percent. 

So  far.  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  committed  more  than  $8  million  for  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  on  the  Island. 

Great   progress   has   been   made,    however. 

The  Puerto  Rican  is  better  off  than  many  of 
his  Latin  neighbors  and  it  is  important  to  our 

international  statxis  that  he  remain  that  way 
inasmvich  as  this  Island's  development  Is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States. 


A  new  factor  being  added  to  this  picture  is 
the  proposed  construction  of  a  $45  million 
Phillips  refinery  near  Las  Mareas  that  Is  to 
be  the  core  facility  of  an  eventual  $600  mil- 
lion complex  of  petrochemical  plants  and 
consumer  goods  factories. 

If  construction  of  the  refinery  begins  ac- 
cording to  plan — In  a  matter  of  weeks — it 
win  be  completed  In  about  20  months.  By 
the  time  it  goes  into  operation,  related  petro- 
chemical plants  will  be  under  construction. 
Later,  the  consumer  goods  plants  will  be  built. 
The  entire  complex  will  be  functioning  In 
about  6  years. 

It  will  go  far  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy.  The  core 
fact-ory  will  use  naphtha  for  the  production 
of  chemical  raw  materials.  These  materials 
will.  In  turn,  be  used  by  so-called  satellite 
plants  formed  around  the  Initial  chemical 
facility.  In  turn,  those  plants  will  produce 
such  intermediate  chemicals  as  ammonia, 
styrene,  ethylene,  rubber,  and  polyester, 
along  with  related  products.  At  some  future 
date,  other  factories  will  be  built  which  will 
use  these  intermediate  chemicals  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  consumer  goods. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  when  the  com- 
plex is  completed.  It  will  provide  direct  em- 
ployment for  about  33.000  persons.  Experts 
from  the  Commonwealth's  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  note  that  approxi- 
mately two*lndirect  employment  opportuni- 
ties will  be  provided  for  each  direct  Job 
that  is  created.  The  total  employment  po- 
tential for  the  project  would  thus  amount 
to  approximately  100.000  jobs. 

While  the  undertaking  would  mean  much 
in  the  way  of  employment.  It  would  also 
permit  private  business  Investment  by  cltl- 
^■ens  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  example, 
the  consumer  goods  factories  that  are  to  be 
built  will  be  owned  by  Puerto  Ricans.  As 
well.  Phillips  Is  required  to  offer  equity 
participation  to  Puerto  Rican  Investors  in 
the  initial  core  facility  and  also  In  any  satel- 
lite plants  which  it  constructs.  By  encour- 
aging jlrlvate  Investments,  the  project  is 
thorotjghly  consistent  with  the  best  princi- 
ples of  free  enterprise.  Involving  partici- 
pation of  a  large  corporation,  many  small 
private  investors,  and  the  Commonwealth, 
the  planned  complex  represents  an  experi- 
ment in  private  economic  development  that 
stands  In  marked  contrast  to  the  dictatorial 
regime  In  Cuba,  located  only  miles  away. 
To  our  friends  In  Central  and  South  America, 
this  project  should  be  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  private  enterprise  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  a  government  that  Is 
concerned  with  the  dignity  and  welfare  of 
each  of  Its  citizens. 

Many  critics  of  the  project  have  overlooked 
the  sizable  advantages  it  will  mean  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  have  focused  their  atten- 
tion on  the  effects  It  may  have  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  under- 
taking will  have  any  undesirable  effects  on 
the  mainland.  Indeed,  it  may  very  well  offer 
Important  benefits  quite  apart  from  the 
obvious  gains  to  the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico 
who.  after  all,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  refinery  goes  into  opera- 
tion, it  will  produce  gasoline,  most  of  which 
will  probably  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  along  the  east  coast.  Some  commen- 
tators have  taken  the  position  that  this  will 
be  disastrous.  The  facts,  however,  do  not 
Indicate  that  there  Is  any  serlovis  basis  for 
alarm.  For  one  thing,  the  refinery  can  gen- 
erate an  additional  inflow  of  gasoline  into 

the  United  States  of  only  about  12.000  barrels 
a  day  when  It  begins  to  function  2  years 
distant.  Not  for  approximately  6  years  ■will 
it  produce  the  25.000  barrels  of  gasoline  per 
day  which  have  been  suggested.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  in  the  market  for  gaso- 
line consumption,  this  is  hardly  a  drop.  Each 
day  Americans  consume  about  4  million  bar. 
rels  of  gasoline.  Not  only  Is  the  amount  In- 
significant, but  it  will  be  phased  Into  the 


market  gradually  over  a  period  of  years  be- 
cause gasoline  consumption  increases  by 
roughly  36  million  barrels  a  year. 

Certainly  the  company  is  not  receiving  a 
"gift"  or  "special  treatment."  In  permitting 
Phillips  to  establish  its  facility  the  island's 
Economic  Development  Administration  Im- 
posed a  number  of  very  stringent  terms,  so 
stringent  that  the  few  major  oil  companies 
which  expressed  an  interest  declined  to  pur- 
sue the  matter.  Actually  very  considerable 
risks  are  being  assumed  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  Puerto  Rican  gov- 
ernment and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
have  insisted. 

Phillips  is  obligated  to  invest  at  least  $45 
million  in  the  initial  core  facility.  The 
cor{X)ratlon  has  also  agreed  to  Invest  In  satel- 
lite plants  all  profits  from  the  Initial  facility 
for  a  period  of  10  years  after  it  t>eglns  oper- 
ations. These  satellite  plants  must  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Puerto  Rican  Government, 
which  contemplates  Insisting  that  they  offer 
a  large  proportion  of  jobs  relative  to  capital 
investment.  Although  Phillips  Is  limited 
to  an  equity  participation  of  25  percent  in 
the  satellite  plants,  it  must,  if  others  have 
not  invested  at  least  $10  million  in  these 
satellite  plants  within  6  months  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Its  license  to  Import  Into  Puerto 
Rico,  provide  an  amount  that  brings  the  in- 
vestment to  $10  million.  Likewise,  it  must 
commit  up  to  $30  million  if  that  sum  has  not 
been  Invested  In  satellite  plants  within  21 
months  of  the  date  of  Its  license.  More- 
over, the  company  Is  obligated  to  Invest  an 
amount  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  invest- 
ment in  satellite  plants  up  to  $55  million 
within  10  years  of  the  date  the  core  chemical 
facility  begins  operations.  In  all.  combin- 
ing the  Initial  Investment  of  $45  million  In 
the  refinery  and  a  possible  addition  of  $55 
million  for  satellite  plants,  this  undertaking 
in  Puerto  Rico  involves  a  prospective  Invest- 
ment of  as  much  as  $100  million.  And  even 
if  investment  exceeds  that  sum.  the  company 
cannot  withdraw  its  profits  for  a  period  of 
10  years. 

These  restrictions  and  commitments  Im- 
pose very  great  demands.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
company  is  willing  to  accept  these  stringent 
restrictions  and  to  anticipate  making  an  In- 
vestment of  as  much  as  $100  million  in  the 
island.  11  there  is  a  "gift"  it  is  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico — not  the  company.  No 
doubt  Phillips  anticipates  that  it  will  Inure 
to  the  advantage  of  Its  shareholders  but  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  also  fully  protected  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  and, 
inferentially,  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  other  oil 
companies  were  given  an  opportimlty  to 
make  an  investment  of  this  type.  The  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Commonwealth's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has  said 
that  actual  discussions  and  negotiations  for 
a  petrochemical  complex  were  initiated  for 
the  first  time  in  mid- 1961  with  a  company 
other  than  Phillips.  Thereafter  discussions 
were  held  with  12  petroleum  or  petrochem- 
ical companies,  but  Phillips  alone  ultimately 
agreed  on  conditions  that  the  Common- 
wealth felt  were  important  to  the  f ulfiUpaent 
of  its  development  plan.  Rival  oircom- 
panles  were  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 
When  Phillips  acceded  to  the  demands  im- 
posed by  Puerto  Rico  and  sought  an  import 
oil  quota  sufHcient  to  permit  It  to  operate  the 
new  refinery,  the  Interior  Department,  fol- 
lowing appropriate  notice,  held  a  hearing 

on  July  31,  1964,  in  which  other  companies 
were  allowed  to  participate  and  file  objec- 
tions. Although  at  that  time  other  com- 
panies might  have  come  forward  and  offered 
to  make  an  Investment  similar  to  that  agreed 
to  by  Phillips,  none  did  so.    On  February  11, 

1965.  Secretary  Udall  made  known  his  Inten- 
tion to  approve  a  petrochemical  complex  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  announced  that  negotia- 
tions would  begin  with  Phillips.    Even  then, 
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the  other  major  oil  companies  gave  no  slga 
that  they  might  be  willing  to  make  an  equiv- 
alent investment  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Finally,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
about  to  grant  official  approval  of  the  Phil- 
lips plant — literally  at  the  very  last  minute — 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  submitted 
a  proposal,  phrased  only  in  the  most  general 
terms. 

While  Phillips  is  not  entitled  to  any  special 
or  exclusive  treatment,  in  this  instance,  it 
has  apparently  been  the  only  firm  willing  to 
make  the  investment  required  on  terms  that 
the  Commonwealth  feels  are  essential  to  its 
overall  economic  development.  If  the 
planned  Phillips  investment  in  the  petro- 
chemical complex  in  Puerto  Rico  is  delayed, 
the  company  might  simply  decide  to  build 
the  facility  outside  of  the  United  States, 
probably  in  Europe.  American  citizens 
would  then  be  denied  the  substantial  em- 
ployment and  business  opportunities  that 
would  be  theirs  if  this  investment  were 
made  in  Puerto  Rico.  Moreover,  if  the  re- 
finery was  built  abroad,  it  could  well  neces- 
sitate some  outflow  of  private  capital  from 
the  United  States.  While  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  has  improved  consider- 
ably since  the  beginning  of  the  year — with  a 
surplus  recorded  in  the  second  quarter— the 
situation  is  still  serious,  as  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Fowler  has  warned,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  better  on  this  count  if  such  a  large 
investment  were  made  in  Puerto  Rico  rather 
than  in  a  foreign  country. 

This  undertaking  offers  substantial  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  prom- 
ises to  work  no  significant  harm — in  fact,  it 
could  provide  direct  benefits — to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  All  factors  considered, 
approval  of  the  recommendation  of  Secre- 
tary Udall  would  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  thi.s  country. 


Petrochemical  Hearings  Anncttnced 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  announced 
today  that  public  hearings  will  be  held  Octo- 
ber 28.  1965.  to  give  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  regarding 
the  long-term  relationship  of  the  U.S.  petro- 
chemical industry  to  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port control  program. 

The  Department  will  be  assisted  in  con- 
ducting the  hearings  by  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Hearings  will 
be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Audi- 
torium, 18th  and  C  Streets  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.J.,  beginning  at  10  ajn. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  to  obtain 
information  concerning  probable  trends  in 
supply,  demand,  and  investment  affecting  the 
domestic  petrochemical  industry.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  are  data  regarding  probable 
trends  in  imports  and  exports  of  petrochem- 
icals and  the  implications  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment trends  for  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Hearings  will  provide  material  for  consid- 
eration by  an  Interior-Commerce  study  group 
established  to  develop  information  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  actions  in  the  context  of 
the  Oil  import  control  program  to  maintain 
the  contribution  to  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments  made  by  the  petrochemical 
industry.  The  working  group,  established 
under  an  agreement  between  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  L.  Udall  and  Commerce  Secre- 
tary John  T.  Connor,  is  expected  to  file  its 
report  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Thase  who  wish  to  te.stify  at  the  hearings 
should  notify  the  Administrator.  Oil  Import 
Administration.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  DC,  20240.  by  October  14 
Twenty  copies  of  each  written  presentation 
will  be  required  by  the  Department. 

A  press  table  will  be  provided  for  the  hear- 
ing, and  persons  wishing  to  provide  copies 
of  their  statements  to  the  press  should  sup- 


ply an  additional  50  copies  of  each  statement 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  hearing. 

Official  notice  of  the  hearings  is  being 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

September  23,  1965. 
Memorandum  of  Dow  Chemical,  Bat  City, 
Mich. — Petrochemical  Plant 

1.  Dow  contacted  the  Oil  Import  Adminis- 
tration In  the  spring  of  1964  and  requested 
assistance  in  obtaining  feedstock  for  their 
Bay  City  petrochemical  plant.  They  advised 
us  that  Imperial  Oil  (Canada) .  their  supplier, 
had  told  them  of  their  termination  of 
Canadian  condcn.sate  supply  as  of  a  certain 
date.  The  OIA  immediately  contacted  the 
Canadian  Embassy  in  Washington  and  in 
less  than  48  hours'  time.  Dow  was  advised 
that  Imperial  was  not  cutting  off  their  sup- 
ply of  Canadian  condensate. 

2.  We  are  advised  that  after  the  above 
problem.  Dow  started  researching  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  foreign  petrochemical 
plant  feedstock  sources  from  other  than 
Canada.  In  July  1964.  Dow  advised  OIA  that 
they  were  planning  on  asking  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  Board  for  the  establishment  of 
a  foreign  trade  zone  in  Bay  City,  Mich. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made 
several  public  statements  during  the  early 
fall  of  1964.  to  the  effect  that  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  trade  zones  for  using  foreign 
feedstocks  for  petrochemical  plants  located 
in  zones  was  a  circumvention  of  the  intent 
of  the  oil  import  program. 

4.  In  December  1964.  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Board  held  a  hearine;  in  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  testimony  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  foreign  trade 
zone  by  Union  Carbide  at  Taft,  La.  Union 
Carbide  was  proposing  to  build  a  petrochem- 
ical plant  in  the  zone  and  using  imported 
naphtha.  At  the  hearing  there  was  much 
oppo.sition  for  the  establishing  of  the  trade 
zone — thi.s  opposition  c.nme  from  independ- 
ent producers  organizations  and  many  of 
the  leading  oil  companies. 

Note. — No  decision  as  of  this  date  had 
been  rendered  by  the  Trade  Zone  Board. 

5.  On  February  19,  1965.  the  Bay  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  filed  an  application  for 
the  establl.<;hment  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  at 
Bay  City,  Mich.  This  zone  would  be  used 
by  Dow  for  their  present  petrochemical  plant. 

6.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Board  on  June  8,  1965,  at  Bay  City, 
Mich.  There  was  considerable  opposition  to 
the  zone's  establishment  by  the  same  per- 
sons who  had  opposed  the  Union  Carbide 
application  in  Louisiana. 

Note. — No  decision  has  yet  been  rendered 
by  the  Board. 

7.  Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  March  1955,  for  al- 
lowing interested  persons  to  testify  on  all 
aspects  of  the  oil  import  control  program. 
One  of  the  a.'ipects  that  drew  a  large  amount 
of  opposition  at  this  hearing  was  for  the 
establishment  of  foreign  trade  zones  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  oil  import  program. 

8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made 
several  public  announcements  that  he  was 
attempting  to  find  ways  and  means  of  grant- 
ing import  quotas  to  petrochemical  com- 
panies. 

9.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  an- 
nounced the  holding  of  public  hearings  on 
October  28,  1965,  to  give  interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  regard- 
ing the  long-term  relationship  of  the  U.S. 
petrochemical  industry  to  the  mandatory  oil 
import  control  program. 

10.  Presently,  Etow  Chemical  has  an  import 
quota  of  1,403  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil. 
In  addition,  Dow  is  importing  from  Canada 
to  Bay  City  approximately  10.000  barrels  per 
day  of  condensate  and  crude  which  does  not 
require  the  use  of  an  Import  quota  as  this 
oil  is  exempt  from  controls. 


The  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
Washington.  DC..  May  15,1965. 

Mr.    J.    CORDELL    MOORE, 

Administrator,  Oil  Import  Administration. 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Washinal 
ton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore:  As  you  requested  we  are 
pleased  to  submit  the  enclosed  outline  of 
this  company's  petrochemical  operations  at 
Bay  City.  Mich.  We  hope  that  it  meets  your 
needs  and  that  it  will  enable  you  and  the 
Interior  Department  to  take  a  favorable  view 
of  the  Bay  County  Foreign  Trade  Zone  appli- 
cation which  among  other  things,  seeks  the 
inclusion  of  this  plant  in  a  manufacturing 
subzone. 

Let  me  add  that  we  are  delighted  to  hear 
of  your  considering  an  import  quota  for  the 
petrochemical  industry.  We  support  this 
program  because  we  feel  it  will  enable  a  vital 
U.S.  industry  to  ineot  the  ever-increasing 
world  competition  on  more  nearly  even 
terms. 

We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  a  quota  will 
-solve  the  unique  problenis  we  face  in  our 
Bay  City  plant,  and  we  shall  try  to  demon- 
strate why  this  is  so.  Those  problems  are 
so  severe  that  unless  we  can  lower  our  raw 
material  costs  we  shall  have  no  alternative 
to  closing  this  plant.  That  would  certainly 
be  unfortunate  not  only  for  our  company  but 
also,  we  think,  for  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  whole  Nation. 

Let  me  here  add  that  we  do  support  and 
endorse  the  oil  import  program.  We  think  it 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy 
domestic  industry.  We  have  a  vital  stake  in 
that  industry.  We  honestly,  however,  feel 
that  the  Bay  County  request  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  that  program. 

Finally  may  I  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  as  implemented  by 
your  regulations,  provides  for  adjustment  or 
revision  in  cases  of  hardship.  This  Is  such  a 
case.  We  feel  that  the  only  solution  is  one 
which  will  permit  us  to  meet  our  needs  with 
imported  materials.  The  trade  zone  con- 
cept appears  to  us  to  do  that. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  M.  Caviston. 

Attorney. 


Statement 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s  home  office  and 
its  main  production  point  is  located  at  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  a  community  of  30.000  people 
located  150  miles  north  of  Detroit  and  half- 
way up  Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula.  The 
Midland  plant  is  one  of  this  country's  largest 
chemical  complexes  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $500  million  employing 
6,500  production  workers  alone. 

Long  before  the  mid-1950's  it  was  apparent 
that  the  future  of  this  plant  was  in  jeopardy 
by  reason  of  the  nonavailability  of  a  local 
source  of  ethylene.  Ethylene  was  unavail- 
able because  no  crude  or  other  suitable 
material  could  be  obtained  from  which  to 
produce  it. 

A  solution  presented  itself,  however,  when 
the  Canadian  Inter-Provincial  pipeline  was 
constructed  to  carry  crude  from  the  Western 
Provinces  to  the  Canadian  refining  center  at 
Sarnia,  Ontario,  located  125  miles  southeast 
of  Midland. 

In  this  regard  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
Michigan  was  then,  and  is  now,  a  crude- 
deficit  State.  Currently,  total  production  is 
only  42.000  barrels  per  day.  Of  that,  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  purchases  3.300  barrels — 
the  entire  qur.ntity  available  to  it  in  Michi- 
gan. 

In  addition  the  only  substantial  produc- 
tion now  is  in  the  Albion-Scipio  area  located 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Even 
this  is  in  decline.  That  production,  further- 
more, like  most  in  Michigan,  Is  controlled  by 
integrated  major  oil  companies  who  use  it  to 
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supply  their  own  needs.  It  does  not  go  onto 
the  open  market. 

All  this  becomes  relevant  only  in  that  It 
establishes  that  the  decision  to  purchase 
Canadian  crude  was  made  not  because  for- 
eign oil  was  preferred  or  because  it  enjoyed  a 
price  advantage  over  domestic  crude.  The 
hard  fact  Is  that  only  this  was  available. 

Accordingly  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
Canadian  pipeline  was  going  to  bisect  Michi- 
gan and  pass  through  Bay  City,  immediate 
Interest  developed  in  the  purchase  of  a 
quantity  of  the  Canadian  crtide.  Negotia- 
tions with  Imperial  Oil  of  Canada  led  to 
an  agreement  for  their  supplying  the  needed 
oil. 

A  small  Independent  refinery,  located  at 
Bay  City,  became  available  for  purchase  at 
nearly  the  same  time.  Tills  was  the  Bay 
Refining  Co.,  established  in  1937  and  having 
a  capacity  of  15,000  bpd.  This  was  signifi- 
cant because  the  crude,  as  crude,  was  not 
suited  for  direct  charge  to  the  then-pro- 
posed petrochemical  plant. 

As  a  result,  the  refinery  was  purchased  In 

1956  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be 
used  in  the  preliminary  processing  of  the 
crude  so  as  to  extract  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  leaving  the  light  ends  for  shipment 
to  the  petrochemical  plant.  These  heavier 
cuts  then  would  be  further  refined  to  pro- 
duce gasoline  nnd  fuel  oils  for  sale  through 
service  stations  and  distributors  In  Michi- 
gan. This  was,  and  is  today,  the  most  eco- 
nomic use  of  that  portion  of  the  barrel. 

Digressing  for  a  moment,  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  Bay  Refining  markets  about 
50  million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  year.  This 
is  marketed  entirely  within  Michigan,  most 
of  it  In  the  outstate  (I.e.,  outside  Detroit) 
area. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  refinery  the 
commitment  to  build  the  petrochemical 
plant   was   made.     Construction  started   in 

1957  with  completion  in  1959.  The  plant, 
as  it  stands  today,  cost  $50  million.  It  em- 
ploys directly  about  350  people. 

Much  more  than  this,  though,  is  its  para- 
mount importance  to  the  Midland  plant  to 
which  Its  entire  production  is  shipped  by 
way  of  a  closed  pipeline  laid  in  a  100-foot 
right-of-way  owned  by  Dow  and  covering 
the  entire  20  miles  between  the  two  plants. 
Four  products  are  thus  shipped  to  Midland. 
They  are,  first  and  foremost,  ethylene,  plus 
butadiene,  benzene,  and  propylene. 

We  shall  discuss  those  products  and  their 
uses  In  detail  later.  It  Is  important  to  re- 
member, however,  that  they  are  chemical  in- 
termediates used  entirely  and  completely  in 
the  production  of  chemicals  for  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  market.  Not  any  of  those 
items  are  blended  into  gasoline  pools  nor  are 
any  used  as  an  energy  source.  In  short,  they 
do  not  compete  with  or  displace  any  domestic 
petrolevim  or  petroleum  products  or  contrib- 
ute to  the  oversupply  of  those  materials  in 
the  domestic  market. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  here  that 
there  is  no  intent  to  include  the  refinery  In 
the  proposed  subzone.  It  is  physically  sepa- 
rated by  about  500  yards  from  the  plant  and 
the  proposed  zone  Since  the  Venezuelan 
naphtha  will  be  Ideally  suited  for  direct 
charge  to  the  petrochemical  plant,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  have  the  refinery. 

This  is  not,  however,  to  suggest  the  refin- 
ery will  immediately  be  sold.  That  may 
happen,  or  it  may  not.  It  is  a  decision  which 
cannot  be  made  now  while  the  situation  is 
so  fluid. 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  inclination 
to  dispose  of  it,  since  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
is  really  not  interested  in  long  range  or  on  a 
large  scale.  In  the  retail  marketing  of  gaso- 
line and  fuel  oil.  It  is  to  dispose  of  what  is 
really  a  byproduct  that  the  marketing  or- 
ganization exists  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the 
refinery  means  having  a  small  oil  Import 
quota  so  that,  if  desirable.  It  would  be  pos- 


sible to  remove  from  the  zone  certain  mate- 
rials which  clearly  require  an  import  license. 
In  mind,  for  example,  is  a  stream  of  C-5  and 
C-7  plus  hydrocarbons  produced  In  very  small 
quantities.  If,  however,  the  removal  of  these 
quantities,  even  with  a  license,  presents  a 
problem  to  the  Oil  Import  Administration. 
The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  will  guarantee  that 
no  quota-restricted  material  of  any  kind  will 
move  out  of  the  proposed  zone,  with  or  with- 
out an  Import  license.  Any  economic  pen- 
alty imposed  by  using  these  cuts  as  process 
fuel  inside  the  zone  would  be  negligible. 

This  Is  perhaps  a  good  time  to  point  out 
the  Intention  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  with 
regard  to  Its  Canadian  Impwrts  If  the  zone 
Is  approved.  Tliose  Imports  will  be  halted — 
reduced  to  zero. 

The  present  Canadian  Imports  of  5.050 
barrels  per  day  of  Canadian  condensate  and 
5,080  barrels  per  day  of  Canadian  crude  will 
be  replaced  entirely  by  7,000  barrels  per  day 
(plus  or  minus  10  percent)  of  Venezuelan 
naphtha.  This  will  replace  the  present 
petrochemical  run  of  about  8,500  barrels  per 
day  composed  of  the  Canadian  condensate, 
plus  the  light  ends  extracted  In  the  refinery 
from  the  mixture  of  Canadian  and  Michigan 
crudes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  cut  off  the  Canadian  imports. 

This  means  that  thereafter  the  refinery 
will  be  operated  exclusively  on  Michigan 
crude.  This  Is  possible  because  without  the 
necessity  of  devoting  the  light  end  of  the 
barrel  to  petrochemical  use.  production  of 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  can  be  maximized  so  as 
to  meet  present  marketing  commitments 
exclusively  with  the  3,500  barrels  per  day  of 
Michigan  crude  now  being  purchased. 

An  additional  Incentive  to  continue  the 
Michigan  crude  purchases  is  again  the  short 
sxipply.  Once  relinquished  the  crude  is  prob- 
ably gone  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  a 
situation  such  as  this  where  change  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  constant  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  conclude  that  this  Michigan 
oil  might  never  again  be  needed. 

Tlie  result  of  this  would  be  tliat  if  the 
zone  is  approved  all  the  gasoline  and  fuel 
oils  marketed  in  Michigan  would  thereafter 
be  of  domestic  origin  as  opposed  to  the 
present  situation  wherein  approximately 
half  of  Bay  Reflning's  50  million  gallons  an- 
nual voUime  originates  from  Canadian  crude. 
Tills  is  a  significant  point  sine*  it  appears 
to  be  in  line  with  the  oil  Import  program 
which  is,  after  all,  the  promotion  of  the 
use  of  domestic  crude  or.  stated  alterna- 
tively, the  limited  exclusion  of  foreign  ma- 
terials  from   the   domestic    market. 

This  Is  the  background  of  the  problem. 
It  is  given  in  this  detail  so  as  to  clarify 
wliy  the  problem  exists.  Stated  most  suc- 
cinctly, the  feedstocks  now  in  use  are  so 
expensive  that  the  plant  cannot  compete 
with  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s  other  ethylene 
units  in  Texas  or  Louisiana.  It  is  certainly 
not  competitive  with  other  prodticers,  either 
here  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

Tlie  logical  question  at  this  point  would 
appear  to  be  why  the  plant  was  built  at  Bay 
City.  The  answer  is  that  in  1957,  when  the 
decision  was  made,  the  United  States  had  85 
percent  of  the  world's  ethylene  capacity. 
Foreign  competition  was  nearly  nonexistent. 
Prices  were  firm.  Add  to  this  the  existence 
of  the  Midland  plant  worth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions and  the  very  severe  need  for  ethylene 
there  and  the  decision  is  understandable. 

In  1965  the  only  unchanged  condition  is 
the  existence  of  the  Midland  plant  and  its 
continued  need  for  ethylene.  Today  the  U.S. 
share  of  ethylene  capacity  Is  estimated  to 
have  been  61.5  percent*  at  the  United 
States,  foreign  producers  will  have,  added 
about  2,035,000  metric  tons  per  year  to  world 
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capacity  and  will,  by  the  end  of  1967,  have 
reduced  the  U.S.  share  to  about  50  percent. 
Another  factor  to  remember  is  that  10  years 
ago,  and  even  much  more  recently,  U.S. 
producers  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  rela- 
tively large  scale  production  (vis-a-vis  for- 
eign producers) .  better  technology  and  more 
efficient  plants.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
When  those  former  advantages  are  wiped  out, 
as  they  have  been,  raw  materials  now  assume 
the  dominant  role  in  the  cost  equation. 
When  the  foreign  producers,  therefore,  has 
ready  access  to  the  best  and  lowest  cost  feed- 
stocks, his  advantage  over  the  domestic  in- 
dustry is  nearly  insurmountable. 

It  Is  suggested  then  that  these  changes  in 
the  ethylene  picture  since  the  decision  was 
made  to  build  at  Bay  City  in  1957  makes 
what  was  then  a  reasonable  business  judg- 
ment appear  suspect. 

Further  the  Venezuelan  naphtha  would 
not  lower  the  cost  of  Bay  City  ethylene  to 
the  level  enjoyed  by  gulf  coast  producers  in- 
cluding Dow's  plants  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
It  would  lower  the  costs  to  a  very  acceptable, 
profitable  level.  Additionally,  it  is  not  only 
cost  which  influences  a  decision  such  as  this. 
The  problem  is  similar  to  a  thirsty  man 
stranded  on  the  desert.  He  will  pay  more 
lor  a  gallon  of  water  than  one  standing  on 
the  bank  of  the  Niagara  River.  This  point 
is  made  only  to  show  that  the  Venezuelan 
material  wUl  not  give  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
any  unfair  advantage  In  the  sense  of  lower- 
ing its  costs  to  a  point  below  other  pro- 
ducers. Bay  City  ethylene  will  still  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  disadvantage,  albeit  a  much 
reduced  and  tolerable  one.  The  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co.  expects  to  pay,  and  will  pay,  a 
premium  for  ethylene  at  Bay  Ci*y. 

The  point  wais  made  earlier  that  the  Ca- 
nadian material  now  used  enjoyed  no  price 
advantage  over  domestic.  Specifically  on 
this  point  Is  in  order.  In  1964  the  Michigan 
crude  purchased  cost  $3.12  per  barrel.  Tlie 
Canadian  crude  cost  $3.22  per  barrel.  The 
Canadian  condensate  cost  $3.21  per  barrel. 
These  are  actual  cost  figures  for  the  respec- 
tive materials  and  Include  all  factors  such 
as  transportation,  duty,  and  rates  of  ex- 
change. 

The  cost  of  the  Venezuelan  naphtha  is 
substantially  below  this.  The  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  will.  If  it  is  considered  important  reveal 
the  actual  cost  of  the  Venezuelan  naphtha 
to  the  Oil  Import  Administrator  in  a  sep- 
arate communication.  This  is  probably  un- 
necessary since  the  Oil  Import  Administrator 
no  doubt  has  this  information. 

Next  a  description  of  the  operation  is 
v.-orthwhlle.  To  start  with,  the  Canadian 
crude.  Canadian  condensate,  and  Michigan 
crude  are  fractionated  in  the  refinery  to  pro- 
duce straight  run  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  dis- 
tillates down  to  a  650*4-  (fahrenhelt)  end- 
point.  These  are  fed  to  the  ethylene  plant. 
Tlie  balance  of  the  barrel  is  fed  to  a  TCC 
unit  where  it  is  processed  following  normal 
refinery  practice.  Tlie  refinery  in  this  case 
operates  as  a  purification  and  feed  prepara- 
tion unit  for  the  ethylene  plant. 

Under  the  present  method  of  operation 
the  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  distillates  are 
moved  to  the  ethylene  plant  (volume  in 
1964  was  8.200  barrels  per  calendar  dayK 
Tliey  are  mixed  with  steam  and  subjected  to 
high  temperatures.  They  are  thus  cracked 
to  produce  fuel  gas,  hydrogen,  ethylene, 
propylene,  butadiene,  benzene,  ethane,  pro- 
pane, toluene,  xylene,  and  heavier  com- 
ponents. 

These  products  from  the  furnaces  are 
quenched  with  oil  and  then  water.  They 
are  thereafter  fed  through  a  standard,  low- 
temperature  distillation  train  and  separated 
into  the  following  components  in  the 
amounts  shown : 

1.  Ethylene:  440,000  pounds  per  calendar 
day. 
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2.  Propylene:  200,000  pounds  per  calendar 
day. 

3.  Butadiene:  75.000  pounds  per  calendar 
day. 

4.  Butenes:  92,000  pounds  per  calendar 
day. 

5.  C-  plus  hydrocarbons:  700,000  pounds  per 
calendar  day. 

The  C-  plus  stream  is  further  processed  to 
produce  approximately  600  bpd  of  C^  con- 
centrate which  is  exported  to  Imperial  Oil 
at  Sarnia.  That  C^  plus  stream  also  pro- 
duces 1.000  bpd  of  unrefined  gasoline  which 
is  then  shipped  across  the  street  and  blended 
into  the  gasoline  pool  of  the  rettnery. 

Under  the  proposed  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
operation  7.200  bpd  of  Venezuelan  naphtha 
would  be  fed  directly  to  the  ethylene  crackers 
without  ever  having  to  go  through  the  re- 
finery. Prom  this  feedstock  440,000  pounds 
of  ethylene  would  be  produced.  The  by- 
product mix  would  be  as  follows:  (all  figures 
being  on   a   calendar   day   base) 

1.  167.000  pounds  of  propylene. 

2.  73,000  pounds  of  butadiene. 

3.  62,000  pounds  of  butenes. 

4.  526.000  pounds  of  C,  plus  hydrocarbons. 
Of  the  C,  plus  hydrocarbons,  770  bpd  of  a 

C,  concentrate  would  be  exported  to  Im- 
perial Oil  at  Sarnia.  Approximately,  1.000 
bpd  of  unrefined  gasoline  would  be  recracked 
in  the  ethylene  furnaces  instead  of  being 
blended  into  a  gasoline  pool  and  thus  adding, 
to  that  small  extent,  to  the  oversupply  of 
gasoline  in  the  domestic  market. 

Here  it  shoulc  be  mentioned  that  the 
above  specific  figures  are  actual  ones  care- 
fully averaged  over  calendar  1964.  In  the 
general  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  this 
treatise  the  figures  quoted  were  rounded- 
off  averages.  This  is  mentioned  so  as  to 
reconcile  any  apparent  discrepancies.  For 
example,  included  in  the  refinery  runs  are 
about  1,000  bpd  of  locally  purchased  odds 
and  ends  (all  of  domestic  origin)  not  men- 
tioned specifically  since  they  change  so 
rapidly.  The  average  cost  of  those  materials 
in  1964  was  $3.78  per  barrel.  In  addition,  the 
benzene  shipped  to  Midland,  as  the  Oil  Im- 
port Administrator  recognizes,  is  derived 
from  the  C.  plus  stream  after  that  has  been 
put  through  a  Hydeal  unit. 

To  continue,  the  products  shipped  to  Mid- 
land are  entirely  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chemicals.  The  total  value  of  the 
production  at  Midland  in  1964  was  $341  mil- 
lion. Of  this  total  materials  attributable  to 
Bay  City  petrochemicals  amounted  to  $151,- 
690,000.  Products  exported  from  the  United 
States  and  directly  derived  from  the  Bay 
City  petrochemical  plant  amounted  to  a 
value  of  $18,200,000.  The  value  added  to 
these  feedstocks  by  American  capital  and 
American  labor  at  Bay  City  and  Midland  Is 
certainly  a  significant  positive  factor  In  the 
balance-of-payments  dilemma  facing  the 
Nation. 

The  products  exported  from  the  United 
States,  and  directly  derived  from  the  petro- 
chemical production  at  Bay  City  include, 
among  others,  the  following; 

1.  Phenol. 

2.  Polystyrene. 

3.  Ethel  benzene. 

4.  Polyethylene. 

5.  Glycol  ethers. 

6.  Styrene  latices. 

7.  Propylene  glycol. 

8.  Isopropyl  amines. 

9.  Propylene  oxide. 

10.  Aniline. 

11.  Monochlorbenzene. 

12.  Benzene  concentrate. 

Finally  it  should  be  firmly  stated  that  pro- 
posed quota  system  will  not  solve  the  Bay 
City  problem.  The  quotas  are  of  course  wel- 
comed. The  economics  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem, however,  simply  will  not  allow  Dow  to 
use  its  entire  quota  at  Bay  City. 

This  would  mean,  if  done,  that  Dow's  com- 
petitors on  the  gulf  coast,  who  would  not 
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have  to  make  an  uneconomic  use  of  their 
quotas,  would  have  a  competitive  edge  as  re- 
gards Dow's  plants  there.  Further  If  the 
books  were  kept  honestly  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  credit  to  the  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana plants  since  they  generate  the  lion's 
share  of  the  quota.  It  would  not  make  sense 
to  move  the  material  to  the  northern  tier 
of  the  United  States  when  plants  exist  on 
the  gulf  coast  with  a  need  for  it  and  which 
plants  would  face  competitors  favored  with 
a  naphtha  quota.  Accordingly,  the  Dow 
Chemical  simply  cannot  and  will  not  use  a 
quota  generated  by  its  three  plants  to  sup- 
port one  uneconomic  location. 

Accordingly,  then,  the  decision  about  to 
be  made  directly  and  inevitably  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  plant  stays  in  operation 
or  is  closed.  The  latter  alternative  Is  a 
bleak  one  indeed — particularly  for*  the  peo- 
ple involved.  The  economic  disruifrtion  that 
would  be  wrought  in  the  Bay  City  area  would 
be  severe.  Bay  City  is  an  area  of  chronic 
unemployment  and  is  so  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  cannot  afford  to 
lose  this  plant. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  however,  cannot 
continue  the  economic  penalty  of  producing 
ethylene  in  a  plant  where  the  ethylene  pro- 
duced is  three  times  the  cost  of  gulf  coast 
ethylene.  This  Is  not  In  exaggeration;  it 
is  a  fact. 

The  problem  can  easily  be  solved.  If  the 
foreign  trade  zone  is  approved,  one  foreign 
material,  Venezuelan  naphtha  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  another,  Canadian  crude  and 
condensate. 

What  is  now  a  doomed  operation  will  im- 
mediately be  restored  to  vigor.  An  impor- 
tant producing  plant  located  not  on  the  gulf 
coast  but  in  a  relatively  secure  interior  point 
will  have  been  saved. 

INTERPROVINCIAL  PiPE  LiNE  CO.. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  May  18. 1965. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Charters, 

Research  and  Development  Department, 
Dow  Chemical  Co.. 
Midland.  Mich. 

De.ar  Mr.  Charters:  The  May  11  Issue  of 
Piatt's  Oilgram  carried  an  article  datelined 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  10.  which  referred  to 
the  forthcoming  hearing  in  Bay  City  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board  concerning  Dow's  application 
to  set  up  a  free  trade  zone  at  Bay  City  to 
process  foreign  naphthas  and  condensate  for 
its  petrochemical  complex.  Reference  is 
made  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  this  arti- 
cle in  a  rather  ambiguous  way  to  Canadian 
supply  and  our  pipeline  capacity  as  follows: 

"Although  reasons  for  replacing  Canadian 
oil  aren't  mentioned  In  application,  sources 
said  indications  are  that  Canadian  exports 
to  Bay  City  may  be  cut  off  because  of  insuf- 
ficient use  of  existing  30-inch  pipeline." 

In  order  to  clarify  the  record,  we  wish  to 
review  the  position  of  interprovincial  and 
Lakehead  pipelines  with  regard  to  deliveries 
of  Canadian  condensate  from  our  30-inch 
pipeline  to  your  refinery  at  Bay  City.  For 
some  time  we  have  jointly  discussed  deliver- 
ies from  our  line  at  Bay  City  on  a  full 
stream  basis  which  would  allow  delivery  of 
a  complete  batch  to  your  refinery  without 
the  limitation  that  a  portion  of  each  batch 
must  be  consigned  to  a  delivery  point  down- 
stream from  Bay  City,  as  is  our  current 
practice. 

During  the  month  of  March,  two  65,000- 
barrel  batches  of  condensate  were  delivered 
at  full-stream  rate.  This  was  on  a  trial 
basis  and  could  only  be  accomplished  during 
a  period  of  offpeak  capacity.  Delivery  of 
these  two  batches  was  accomplished  entirely 

satisfactorily  and  it  is  our  understanding 
that  refinery  personnel  were  also  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  quality  of  condensate  delivered 
under  this  arrangement.  However,  this  was 
a  trial  only  and  existing  facilities  will  not 


permit  full  stream  deliveries  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

As  you  know,  full-stream  deliveries  at  Bay 
City  on  a  continuing  basis  would  require 
some  modification  In  pipeline  delivery  facil- 
ities. Because  of  the  hydraulic  considera- 
tions Involved  In  the  shutting  down  and 
restarting  of  high-flow  rates  in  the  Bay  City- 
Sarnla  section  of  our  30-lnch  line  which 
would  be  associated  with  full-stream  Bay 
City  deliveries,  an  outside  engineering  con- 
sultant was  engaged  to  assist  in  evaluating 
these  problems.  These  studies  have  been 
completed  and  a  design  developed  for  the 
required  delivery  and  pipeline  control 
facilities. 

In  short,  we  have  already  made  full-stream 
delivery  of  several  batches  of  Canadian  con- 
den.sate  to  Bay  City  and  under  the  proper 
conditions  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in- 
stallation of  the  facilities  to  allow  full- 
stream  deliveries  on  a  continuing  basis. 
From  the  standpoint  of  pipeline  facilities, 
there  should  be  no  restrictive  limitations  to 
a  long-term  supply  commitment  from  Cana- 
dian sources. 

We   trust   the   above   clarifies   the   picture 

with   regard   to   full-stream   deliveries   from 

our  pipeline  at  Bay  City.     Should  you  have 

any  questions,  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  K.  Heule. 

Statement  op  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  Research 
Director.   International   Union   of  Dis- 
trict 50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica,   Before    the    Examiners    Committee, 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  June  8,  1965 
Mr   Chairman  and  members  of  the  Exam- 
iners Committee,  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board, 
my  name  is  Edward  E.  Kennedy.     I  am  re- 
search director  of  the  International  Union  of 
District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
My  office  Is  located  at  our  International  head- 
quarters—1435  K   Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

I  am  appearing  here  today  along  with  our 
international  vice  president,  Mr.  Angelo  J. 
Cefalo,  on  behalf  of  the  International  Union 
of  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, In  support  of  the  application  for  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  submitted  by  the  Bay  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Bay  County,  Mich. 

In  what  has  been  referred  to  in  the  appli- 
cation as  a  primary  market  area  to  the  pro- 
posed Bay  County  Foreign-Trade  Zone,  our 
international  union  has  a  total  of  more  than 
13,000  members,  who  are  employed  by  some 
70-odd  companies  and  whose  employment 
opportunities  would,  we  believe,  be  favor- 
ably Influenced  by  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  foreign-trade  zone. 

In  Bay  City  and  the  adjacent  Midland  area 
Dow  Chemical  operates  a  giant  chemical 
complex  and  employs  some  6,500  production 
and  maintenance  workers  who  are  members 
of  our  union  and  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes  represented  by  the  International 
Union  of  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  on  behalf  of  local  union  12075 
at  Midland  and  local  union  14055  here  at 
Bay  City. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  in  accordance  with 
the  application  would  operate  both  of  the 
proposed  subzones  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment with  the  Bay  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. It  Is  one  of  America's  largest  in 
the  chemical  Industry.  It  represents  an  in- 
vestment approaching  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars, and  in  the  area  adjacent  to  Bay  City 
a  substantial  portion,  nearly  one-quarter  of 
Its  production,  is  dependent  on  feedstocks 
processed  at  their  petrochemical  plant  lo- 
cated in  Bay  County.  Mlcli. 

Being  a  petrochemical  unit  its  raw  ma- 
terials are  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  because  this  plant  is  in  an  oil- 
deficient  area  raw  material  costs  put  these 
operations  at  somewhat  of  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  locations  in  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  In  world  markets. 
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We  have  been  in  general  agreement  that 
certain  restrictions  on  the  Import  of  oil  into 
our  market,  for  fviel  and  energy,  was  neces- 
sary m  order  to  avoid  the  adverse  economic 
effects  of  dislocation  and  unemplojTnent 
here  at  home  among  the  producers  and  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  domestic  production 
of  fuel  and  energy.  The  establishment  of 
the  proposed  free  port  or  foreign  trade 
zone  would  not  disturb  this  arrangement 
or  be  affected  by  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  foreign  trade  zone  would  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  business  to  acquire 
feedstocks  competitively.  This  would  en- 
able Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  expand  its 
domestic  operations  in  this  area.  Such 
expansion  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
Increased  capital  outlays  for  plant  and 
equipment;  and.  Importantly,  increased  em- 
ployment for  people  in  this  area.  Such  ex- 
pansion of  business  and  employment  would 
necessarily  result  in  Increased  tax  revenues  to 
our  Government  at  all  levels.  To  the  ex- 
tent there  is  an  expansion  in  foreign  sales 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  OUT  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
which  has  been  of  troublesome  concern  to 
the  United  States  for  many  years. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
this  application  for  a  foreign  trade  zone  were 
disapproved  and  Dow  Chemical  Co..  or  any 
other  company  In  this  area,  would  thus 
be  encouraged,  for  economic  reasons,  to  lo- 
cate their  expanding  operations  on  foreign 
soil,  in  order  to  secure  competitive  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion,  which  the  foreign 
trade  zone  is  intended  to  provide  for  com- 
panies operating  on  U.S.  soil. 

When  a  domestic  company  locates  a  plant 
operation  on  foreign  soil  It  requires  the 
transfer  abroad  of  substantial  sums  of 
money  for  investment  in  plants  and  equip- 
ment-money that  was  generated  here  in  the 
United  States.  This  capital  would  be  used  to 
employ  workers  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  costs  of  production.  In- 
cluding wages  and  taxes,  would  be  fed  Into 
and  support  the  economy  of  a  country  other 
than  our  own.  Our  unemployment  problem 
would  be  worsened  and  our  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments  deficit  would  be  Increased. 

On  the  national  level  the  number  of  work- 
ers expected  to  enter  the  civilian  labor  force, 
after  subtracting  those  who  will  retire.  Is 
expected  to  average  between  2.500.000  and 
2.600,000  during  the  last  half  of  the  1960's. 
Employment  opportunities  In  the  private 
sector  for  this  large  number  of  new  entrants 
into  our  civilian  labor  force  comes  from  cap- 
ital expenditures  for  expansion — for  new 
plants  and  equipment  by  U.S.  business. 
These  capital  expenditvires  for  all  Industries 
is  now  estimated  to  run  well  over  $50  billion 

for  the  year  1965. 

If  we  use  the  rule  of  thumb  that  it  takes 
some  $22,500  of  such  capital  investment  to 
provide  a  job  for  one  worker,  we  would  be 
providing  Jobs  for  some  2,225,000  workers 
from  this  source  this  year. 

In  this  general  area  of  Michigan  the  rate 
of  nonagrlcultural  unemployment  is  high, 
relative  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

A  substantial  portion  of  Michigan  manu- 
facturing is  concentrated  in  the  southeast- 
ern counties  of  Michigan  and  a  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  population  of  the  State  is 
concentrated  there  also. 

If  steps  can  be  taken  here  which  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  development  of  addi- 
tional manufacturing  in  this  area  of  Michi- 
gan it  will  automatically  result  in  an  In- 
crease in  employment  and  Improve  the 
economy  of  this  area  of  Michigan  and  in 
turn  the  State  as  a  whole. 

A  free  port  or  foreign  trade  zone  may  well 
serve  the  needs  of  commerce  in  overcoming 
many  of  the  numerous  obstacles  to  tJia 
handling  and  movement  of  goods  between 
us  and  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 


Because  of  the  many  business  functions 
that  can  be  performed  in  a  foreign  trade 
zone,  its  usefulness  and  competitive  oppor- 
tunities would  be  available  to  nearly  all 
manufacturers  and  businesses  in  the  pri- 
mary market  area,  and  beyond,  that  have  an 
interest  in  or  are  engaged  In  foreign  trade. 

It  would  seem  that  the  weight  of  expan- 
sion in  foreign  trade,  resulting  from  the 
competitive  opportunities  of  this  foreign 
trade  zone,  would  be  In  favor  of  export  sales. 
To  the  extent  thLs  is  true,  the  best  interests 
of  the  workers  In  this  area,  the  community, 
the  State,  and  the  Nation  would  be  served. 

Referring  again  to  my  earlier  statement 
that  Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  among  the  larger 
employers  In  this  area  and,  I  believe,  the 
largest  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  that 
it  will  operate  both  of  the  proposed  sub- 
zones  if  the  foreign  trade  zone  is  approved. 

Our  membership  in  this  area  are  a  part  of 
this  community  and  their  future  employ- 
ment and  employment  opportunities  coin- 
cide with  the  development  and  expansion  of 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  other  industries  in 
this  Michigan  area.  From  information  avail- 
able to  us.  the  foreign  trade  zone  would 
provide  Dow  Chemical  Co.  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  its  primary  feedstoclcs 
competitively  and  that  their  tricounty  oper- 
ation can  contln\ie  and  expand  in  Michigan. 

We  have  tested  our  position  In  this  mat- 
ter on  tlie  basis  of  the  best  interests,  in- 
cluding employment  opportunities,  of  the 
membership  we  represent  that  are  employed 
by  Dow  Chemical  Co.  here  at  Bay  City  and 
at  Midland.  We  believe  that  our  position 
in  this  matter  will  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  membership  we  represent  who  are 
employed  by  the  70-odd  companies  in  the 
primary  market  area  referred  to  above. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  foreign 
trade  zone  will  help  the  economy  in  this 
section  of  Miclilgan  as  well  as  the  State  as 
a  whole  and  contribute  toward  improving 
our  foreign  trade  balance  and  contribute  in 
an  important  way  toward  Improving  our 
overall  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

It  Is  for  these  essential  reasons  that  the 
International  Union  of  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  respectfully  rec- 
ommends that  the  application  for  a  foreign 
trade  zone  and  subzones.  submitted  by  the 
Bay  Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors,  be  ap- 
proved. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  early  in 
1961.  our  excellent  Republican  colleague. 
Senator  Milton  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
was  the  firet  Member  of  this  body  to  de- 
nounce the  extremist  tactics  and  posi- 
tion engaged  in  by  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety and  its  self-appointed  leader,  Rob- 
ert Welch.  Senator  Young,  a  Republi- 
can, was  soon  joined  by  tlie  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  a  Demo- 
crat, and  myself.  All  of  us  had  experi- 
enced the  strange  and  singular  antics  of 
this  group  In  our  own  States.  Over  the 
years  other  colleagrues  iii  both  parties 
have  come  to  realize  the  dangers  that  ex- 
tremists of  both  the  right  and  the  left 
do  to  the  body  politic.  Indeed,  these  ex- 
tremists undermine  the  very  fabric  of 
American  society,  not  simply  by  the  posi- 
tions they  take — absurd  though  they 
may  be — but  also  by  the  tactics  which 
they  use.  They  do  not  welcome  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  They  exclude  all  who 
disagree.  They  harass  and  intimidate 
all  who  oppose  their  narrow  views. 

I  am  proud  to  observe  that  our  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  Dirksen,  has 
commented  with  reference  to  the  John 
Birch  Society  that  "Tliey  are  not  a  part 


of  the  Republican  Party,  they  never  have 
been  and  they  never  will  be."  Senator 
Dirksen  was  one  of  the  leading  authois 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  the 
strange  world  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
that  act  is  Ccwnmunist  inspired. 

House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford  has  commented  in  a  similar  vein 
and,  noting  that  the  John  Birch  Society 
is  a  monolithic  organization  that  takes 
orders  fr<xn  the  top,  he  declared,  "There 
is  no  place  for  it  in  the  Republican 
Party." 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Morton,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  has  called  for  the 
ouster  of  any  John  Birch  Society  influ- 
ence in  the  Republican  Party.  He  ob- 
served that  the  John  Birch  Society's 
iaea  of  taking  over  a  party  Is  to  bat  the 
Republican  incumbent.  He  added  that 
the  danger  of  the  Birchers  is  that  they 
demand  complete  ideological  con- 
formity. If  they  take  over  a  precinct  or- 
ganization, persons  who  do  not  agree 
with  them  are  out.  Senator  Morton  is 
absolutely  correct  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  John  Birch  Society  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Communist 
Party  and  that  Republicans  should  join 
in  kicking  the  society  right  square  in  the 
tail. 

F\)rmer  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  has 
written  in  the  National  Review  for  Octo- 
ber 19.  1965,  repeating  his  call  that  the 
present  leadership  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety withdraw.  He  notes  that  the  lead- 
er of  that  organization,  Mr.  Welch,  has 
made  statements  which  "have  generally 
been  wrong,  ill-advised  and,  at  times,  ill- 
tempei^d."  While  Senator  Goldwater 
does  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
the  John  Birch  Society  is  about  to  take 
over  the  Republican  Party,  he  states: 
"I  do  believe  that  the  type  of  people  gen- 
ei-ally  who  I  know  as  members  of  the 
gi"Oup,  could  add  eflfective  weight  and 
work  to  the  Republican  Party  if  they 
cai-ed  to,  but  they  should  resign  from 
the  society,  since  Mr.  Welch  has  declined 
to  do  so." 

Senator  Goldwater  at  a  news  confer- 
ence in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  on  October  14, 
1965.  as  reported  in  the  New  Yor^  Times 
of  the  following  day.  stated  that  "he  now 
believed  that  the  1964  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  should  have  adopted 
a  resolution  denouncing  political  ex- 
tremism." 

Fonner  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
has  recently  reaffirmed  his  statements 
made  during  the  1962  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign in  California  when  he  fought  the 
John  Bii-ch  Society  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. He  noted  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  October  5. 1965. 
"that  many  observers  believe  that  Birch 
opposition  was  one  of  the  major  factors 
causing  my  defeat." 

Many  able  Republican  leaders  in  m,v 
own  State  have  unequivocally  repudiated 
the  antics  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Former  Gov.  Goodwin  Knight,  an  excel- 
lent chief  executive  of  our  State,  has  con- 
sistently denounced  it,  has  stood  up  and 
fought  It,  and  continues  to  be  a  clear 
voice  for  reason  in  our  party  and  our 
State. 

Former  San  Fiancisco  Mayor  George 
Christopher,  an   outstanding  leader,  in 
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his  city  and  his  State,  said  on  October  4, 
1965,  that  he  did  not  want  the  support 
of  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  that  'I  would  not  accept  any  finan- 
cial support  from  them.  If  the  decision 
on  whether  to  win  or  lose  an  election  de- 
pended upon  embracing  the  Birch  So- 
ciety. I  would  rather  lose."  There,  Mr. 
President,  is  an  unequivocal,  courageous 
statement  of  a  fine,  decent  American. 

Earlier,  on  September  30.  1965,  Repub- 
lican assembly  leader  Robert  T.  Mona- 
gan  stated  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  repudiate  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Monagan  is  one  of  the  vigorous,  highly 
capable,  forward-looking  Republican 
leaders  in  my  State.  He  said  thai  if  he 
ran  for  statewide  office  he  "would  not 
accept  a  campaign  contribution  from  a 
John  Birch  Society  member."  He  noted 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  philosophy  of 
Robert  Welch  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety 'are  part  and  parcel — the  same.  If 
anyone  has  read  Welch's  statements  and 
agrees  with  them,  he's  a  nut." 

That  is  fairly  strong  language  but  not 
too  strong,  when  one  realizes  that  basic 
to  the  ideology  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, are  Mr.  Welch's  conclusions  that 
the  last  Republican  President,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  was  "a  conscious  agent 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy"  and  that 
the  great  Republican  Secretary  of  State. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  was  a  Communist 
since  1919.  Such  absurdities.  How  any 
semi-self-respecting  human  being  with 
more  than  a  fifth  grade  education  can 
believe  such  nonsense  and  lend  finan- 
cial supiwrt  and  active  participation  to 
an  organization  whose  leader  advocates 
such  positions  is  beyond  comprehension. 

Former  U.S.  Attorney  Laughlin 
Waters,  now  an  announced  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor of  California,  has  denounced  Robert 
Welch  and  criticized  the  secret  nature  of 
the  John  Birch  Society.  He  has  repu- 
diated the  support  of  anyone  who  sub- 
sciibes  to  beliefs  such  as  those  Mr.  Welch 
expresses  on  General  Eisenhower  and 
John  Foster  Dulles,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  equally  ludicrous  propositions  cur- 
rently being  advocated  by  the  society. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  12,  1965,  my 
friend  and  able  colleague.  Congressman 
Charles  Gubser,  who  represents  Santa 
Clara  County,  recently  helped  lead  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Republican  Central 
Committee  to  an  overwhelming  repudia- 
tion of  the  John  Birch  Society.  He  noted 
that  "the  Republican  Party  is  not  dom- 
inated by  the  John  Birch  or  any  other 
group,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  its 
true  leaders  are  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  repeatedly  renounce  them.  In 
a  sense  the  renouncements  lend  credi- 
bility to  the  charge  which  is  unwar- 
ranted. It  is  time  that  we  quit  taking 
the  bait.  Let  us  put  this  issued  to  rest 
early.  I  hope  you  will  join  with  Sena- 
tors DiRKSEN  and  Morton,  Congressman 
Ford  and  me  in  repudiating  the  methods 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Then  let  us 
start  to  attack." 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Republican 
Central  Committee  agreed  with  Con- 
gressman Gubser  by  a  17  to  2  vote. 
Congressman  Gubser  aptly  stated  on 
that  occasion  that  "Extremism,  to  me, 
is  a  point  of  view  which  admits  no  rebut- 
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tal,  entertains  no  dissent,  repudiates 
honest  debate  and  differences  of  opinion, 
and  tolerates  no  compromise." 

Other  of  my  fellow  Republicans  In 
Congress  in  California  and  throughout 
the  Nation  have  joined  in  the  growing 
chorus  of  reason  against  the  radicals. 

Mr.  President,  any  group  in  America — 
left,  right,  or  middle — is  free  to  take  any 
position  they  desire  on  matters  of  public 
policy,  so  long  as  they  do  not  advocate 
overthrow  of  American  Government  by 
force  or  violence.  Americans  are  free  to 
disagree  with  any  or  all  of  such  positions. 
But  it  is  not  just  the  extreme  untenable 
dogma  that  most  Republicans  object  to. 
What  we  object  to  is  the  organized,  con- 
spiratorial attempt  to  take  over  local 
units  of  the  Republican  Party  and  per- 
vert them  to  the  ends  of  this  weird  ideol- 
ogy. 

Recently,  the  president  of  the  Orange 
County  Young  Republicans  engaged  in 
some  correspondence  with  me  on  a  re- 
lated matter.  Under  previous  consent 
I  insert  this  correspondence  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

October  21.  1965. 
Mr.   Clay   Gatchell, 

County  Chairman,  Orange  County  Young  Re- 
publicans, Orange,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Gatchell:  I  have  your  resolution 
and  letter  of  October  4.  You  desire  informa- 
tion on  neo-Fascist  Influences  and  tlie  infil- 
tration of  the  Republican  Party.  Mr. 
Gatchell.  I  do  not  know  how  long  you  have 
been  a  Young  Republican  but  certainly  if  you 
have  been  one  in  our  State  since  1961,  I 
would  assume  you  have  witnessed  the  steady 
takeover  of  the  Young  Republicans  by  an  or- 
ganized, conspiratorial,  willful  group  of 
zealots  of  the  right  based  not  on  Issues  or  a 
rational  discussion  of  the  party  philosophy, 
but  rather  on  intimidation,  threats,  bullying, 
and  other  tactics  of  harassment  which  have 
long  been  engaged  in  by  extremists  of  the 
left  and  the  right  whether  they  be  Commu- 
nists or  Nazis.  If  you  are  not  aware  of  this, 
I  would  suggest  a  day  reviewing  the  news- 
paper columns  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
during  the  last  5  years  as  they  pertain  to 
the  Young  Republicans  would  be  an  Inter- 
esting educational  endeavor. 

An  essential  of  fascism,  nazism,  commu- 
nism, and,  indeed,  any  totalitarian  move- 
ment, is  autocratic,  centralized  leadership 
and  the  systematic  exclusion  or  purge  of  all 
who  disagree  with  that  leadership.  This  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  within  various 
volunteer  groups  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  our  State,  especially  in  the  Young  Re- 
publicans. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  good 
men  can  disagree  with  each  other  on  the 
fundamental  issues  of  our  time.  That  is  the 
American  way.  I  am  not  opposed  to  in- 
dividuals voicing  their  opinion  even  though 
I  might  think  that  some  of  their  views  are 
uninformed  and  extreme,  such  as  wanting 
to  kick  the  UJI.  out  of  the  United  States  and 
get  the  United  States  out  of  the  U.N.,  want- 
ing to  repeal  the  income  tax,  wanting  to  im- 
peach Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  opposing 
equal  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  color,  or  origin,  call- 
ing the  last  Republican  President  "a  con- 
scious agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy," 
and  labeling  Republican  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  as  a  Communist  since 
1919.  Mr.  Welch,  the  John  Birch  Society,  or 
the  California  Young  Republicans  have  a 
right,  as  Americans,  to  support  any  or  all 
of  these  positions.  As  an  elected  Repub- 
lican Senator  and  citizen,  I  reserve  the  right 
to  disagree  with  such  absurdities  which  are 
completely  contrary  to  what  the  Republican 
Party    has   stood    for    over    the    last    century 


and    what   elected   Republican    officeholders 
have  voted  for  in  our  times. 

While  such  positions  contain  the  elements 
of  setting  race  against  race  and  class  against 
class — aspects  of  nazism — as  well  as  plain 
stupidity,  even  that  could  be  ignored  were 
it  not  that  such  antics  are  directly  related 
to  the  takeover  of  Republican  organizations 
and  the  Republican  Party  when  they  are 
combined  with  individual  intimidation. 
haras.<5ment,  and  bully-boy  tactics.  The 
Communist  Party  in  this  country  by  Its  ex- 
treme un-American  antics  and  tactics  at- 
tempted in  like  manner  to  take  over  various 
units  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  1930's 
and  1940"s.  Today,  extremists  of  a  difTerent 
time  are  trying  to  do  exactly  that  with  the 
Republican  Party.  I  am  hopeful  that  Re- 
publicans will  repudiate  this  threat  as  did 
the  Democrats,  and  that  you  will  Join  in  that 
repudiation. 

An  example,  or  two,  will  suffice.  Mrs. 
Bernice  Wilson,  for  25  years  an  active  Re- 
publican, wns  president  of  the  Oakland  Re- 
publican Assembly  In  December  1963,  when 
the  Rlghtwing  in  her  words  "almost  broke 
down  the  doors  of  the  hotel  dining  room  we 
had  rented.  Many  of  them  weren't  even  resi- 
dents of  Oakland  which  is  a  requirement  for 
membership  in  the  assembly.  I  held  them 
off  for  5V2  hours.  It  was  like  facing  a  howl- 
ing mob.  Then  they  moved  to  unseat  me. 
I  turned  the  gavel  over  to  another  officer  who 
didn't  fight  them.  In  later  weeks  they  moved 
on  the  same  way.  the  same  people,  to  take 
control  of  the  Berkeley  Republican  Assembly 
and  then  the  Eden  Township  Republican 
Assembly.  Perhaps  I  should  have  been  a 
stronger  chairman.  But  I  did  hold  them 
off  for  S'/z  hours." 

That  is  just  one  incident  which  has  been 
well  publicized.  There  are  dozens  of  others 
as  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  attempted 
statewide  takeover  of  the  Young  Republicans 
and  the  Republican  assembly  knows.  Of 
course,  if  one  had  been  active  in  the  1964 
Republican  primary  in  California,  as  I  was, 
one  could  have  witnessed  dozens  of  bomb 
threats  and  midnight  phone  calls  each  day 
in  the  closing  week  before  the  primary. 
Rockefller  delegates  were  shoved  and  ha- 
rassed and  one  even  had  his  arm  broken  by 
such  "bully  boy"  antics. 

So  much  for  individual  harassment  which 
I  am  sure  is  known  to  you  if  you  but  look 
around  you. 

■  No  one  objects  to  good  reasonable  people 
disagreeing  on  issues  or  over  the  means  to 
reach  a  given  end  or  even  on  the  goals  of 
the  party  itself.  What  I  do  object  to,  and  I 
believe  the  results  of  the  1964  election  show 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
people  object  to,  is  the  tendency  for  exclu- 
sion and  autocratic  leadership  which  exists 
within  some  of  the  volunteer  groups  of  the 
Republican  Party.  In  some  parts  of  the 
South  Republicans  who  for  100  years  wel- 
comed Negroes  to  their  ranks,  while  the 
Democratic  Party  systematically  discrimi- 
nated against  them,  now  seek  to  make  our 
party  a  "white  man's  party."  In  South  Da- 
kota and  In  New  York  City,  extremists  fol- 
lowing the  "rule  or  ruin"  philosophy  have 
entered  candidates  against  Senator  Karl 
MuNDT  and  Congressman  John  Lindsay. 

I  win  grant  you.  Mr.  Gatchell.  that  instead 
of  fighting,  many  decent  Republicans,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  extremists,  have  either 
washed  their  hands  of  the  whole  affair  or  de- 
cided that  the  Republican  Party  no  longer 
represents  their  beliefs  and  have  Joined  the 
Democratic  Party  or  have  registered  as  In- 
dependents. This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what 
the  zealous  handful  wants.  But.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  vast  majority  of  Republicans 
who  oppose  these  antics  will  stay  and  flght. 
Mr.  Gatchell,  unless  Republicans  are  will- 
ing to  welcome  to  their  ranks  men  and 
women  of  good  will  from  all  walks  of  life,  of 
all  races,  and  of  all  religions  and  creeds,  then 
they  will   not  secure  a  majority  to  permit 
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them  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment and  they  will  not  deserve  to  assume 
those  responsibilities.  I  enclose  some  com- 
ments which  I  have  made  on  the  future  of 
the  party,  as  well  as  on  the  antics  of  the 
extremists  of  the  left  and  of  the  right  which 
I  hope  you  will  find  of  Interest.  I  also  en- 
close an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  a 
Republican  assembly  unit  in  our  State 
which,  similar  to  other  groups  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  California,  seems  to  spend 
more  of  its  time  attacking  Republican  office- 
holders, in  this  case  Senator  Dirksen,  than 
in  working  to  promote  what  the  Republican 
Party  has  historically  stood  for.  So  I  hope, 
Mr.  Gatchell,  that  you  will  but  look  around 
you  and  I  think  the  answers  you  seek  in 
your  letter  to  me  will  become  self-evident. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Thomas  K.  Kuchel.  U.S.  Senator. 


11  unpn 


Orange  County 
Young  Republicans, 
Orange,  Calif.,  October  4. 1965. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator: The  Orange  County  Young 
Republicans  will  support  your  charge  of  neo- 
Fascist  influences  in  the  Republican  Party 
as  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  was  passed  at  our  last  meet- 
ing. Please  send  us  the  information  you 
have  on  this  Fascist  influence. 

Resolution  passed  by  Orange  County  Young 
Republicans: 

"Whereas.  Senator  Kuchel,  on  a  number 
Of  occasions  in  the  past,  has  made  reference 
to  Fascist  influences  in  his  party;  and 

"Whereas  in  Senator  Kuchels  recent 
withdrawal  speech  he  again  mentioned  neo- 
Fascist  influences,  and  again  failed  to  cite 
specific  instances  of  such  neo-Fascists  having 
sucessfully  penetrated  the  party;  and 

"Whereas  such  charges,  unless  proven,  do 
great  harm  to  the  Republican  Party,  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Democrat  propagan- 
dists :  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Orange  County  Young 
Republicans  share  Senator  Kuchels  con- 
cern, provided  that  he  has  information  re- 
garding neo-Fascist  influences,  and  call  uj 
Senator  Kuchel  to  publicly  disclose  ai 
formation  he  has  in  his  possession." 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter.  We  will  appreciate  hearing  from 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Orange  County  Young  Republicans, 

Clat   Gatchell,   County   Chairman. 

July  27,   1965. 
Miss  Martha  Weber. 

Secretary,  Garden  Grove  Republican  As- 
sembly. Post  Office  Box  644,  Garden 
Grove.  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Weber:  I  have  your  resolution 
of  Jiuie  7.  1965,  requesting  the  Republican 
senatorial  caucus  "to  remove  Senator  Everett 
M.  Dirksen  from  his  position  as  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  and  replace  him  with  a  true 
Republican  who  will  support  the  principles 
and  platform  of  the  1964  Republican  National 
Convention  and  restore  the  time-honored 
two-party  system  to  our  Nation." 

You  charge  Senator  Dirksen  as  support- 
ing "Democrat-proposed  legislation"  and 
thus  robbing  tlie  "rank-and-file  Republican 
of  the  very  principles  upon  which  our  party 
was  founded." 

Your  charge  and  your  resolution  are  sheer 
poppycock.  I  sometimes  wonder  about  self- 
styled  Repviblicans  who  put  unnamed  prin- 
ciples ahead  of  what  is  good  for  tlieir  country 
and  accuse  everybody  who  disagrees  with 
their  unnamed  principles  of  being  Socialists, 
Communists,  and  everything  else.  I  think 
the  members  of  the  Garden  Grove  Repub- 


lican Assembly  prior  to  passing  such  an  ab- 
surd resolution  would  do  well  to  spend  a 
little  time  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  last  century 
from  the  time  of  Lincoln  through  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen  personifies  that 
-history.  It  is  a  history  dedicated  to  indi- 
vidual freedom,  to  equality  of  opportunity, 
to  a  vigorous  Federal  system  and  states  re- 
sponsibilities not  merely  states  rights,  to  an 
economic  climate  in  which  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  can  grow  and  prosper,  and  to 
xinselfish  patriotism  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

On  the  great  issues  of  our  time,  all  of  which 
were  endorsed  by  the  1960  Repviblican  Plat- 
form, which  I  commend  to  your  group  for  a 
very  careful  reading,  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  the  Republican  leader,  Bourke  B. 
HicKENLooPER,  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Conference,  and  myself  as  assistant 
Republican  leader,  were  united  100  percent 
with  a  majority  of  Republican  Senators  in 
our  support  for  that  platform  and  these  is- 
sues. These  issues  included  support  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  establishment  of  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  whose  Inception  oc- 
curred during  the  last  Republican  adminis- 
tration, ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  ratification  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
extension  of  educational  and  cultiu-al  ex- 
changes, approval  of  our  foreign  aid  progrr.ni, 
and  endorsement  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Agreement  (OECD)  concluded  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  some  self-styled 
Republicans  decided  whether  they  are  Re- 
publicans or  not  and  I  would  suggest  that  if 
they  do  not  agree  with  a  majority  of  Repub- 
lican Senators,  the  elected  Republican  leader- 
ship, and  the  platform,  which  reflected  8 
years  of  a  Republican  administration,  that 
tiiey  either  ought  to  start  studying  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republican  Party  and  what  it 
stands  for  or  find  themselves  another  honie. 

I  enclose  some  comments  which  I  have 
made  on  the  future  of  our  party  which  I  hope 
you  win  find  of  Interest. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Garden  Grove  Republican  Assembly, 

Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Whereas  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  is  the 
Republican  leader  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  as 
such  has  the  responsibility  of  leading  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  socialistic  schemes  put  forth  by 
the  Democrat  administration;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Dirksen  has  not  led  his 
colleagues  In  such  opposition  and  has  in  fact 
supported  and  voted  for  every  administra- 
tion-proposed bill  and  urged  his  fellow  Re- 
publican Senators  to  do  likewise;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Dirksen 's  support  for 
this  Democrat-proposed  legislation  has 
robbed  the  rank-and-file  Republican  of  the 
very  principles  upon  which  our  party  was 
founded:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Garden  Grove  Republi- 
can Assembly  request  the  Republican  sena- 
torial caucus  to  remove  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen  from  his  position  as  Senate  minority 
leader  and  replace  him  with  a  true  Republi- 
can who  will  support  the  principles  and  plat- 
form of  the  1964  Republican  National  Con- 
vention and  restore  the  time-honored  two- 
party  system  to  our  Nation;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  both  U.S.  Senators  from  California, 
CRA  State  and  county  officers  and  to  all  lo- 
cal communication  media. 

Martha  Webeb,  Secretary. 

June  7.  1965. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JOSEPH  RAMSAY, 

ni 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Order  of  Ahepa  for  their 
resolution  of  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Joseph 
Ramsay,  III,  of  Minneapolis  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay  for  her  generosity  in  providing 
the  care  for  these  Greek  childi-en. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  43d  Supreme  Convention, 
Order  of  Ahepa,  Athens,  Greece,  August 
7-13,    1965 

appreciation      to      MRS.      JOSEPH      RAMSAY,      lU 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Joseph  Gale  Ramsay,  III,  of 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  has  taken  upon  herself 
to  bring  to  the  United  States  18  Greek  chil- 
dren for  open  heart  surgery  at  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  in  Minneapolis;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  provided  all  the 
necessary  fluids,  such  as  transportation, 
medical,  hospital  care,  and  posttherapy  care 
of  both  child  and  mother  involved;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  shown  the 
motherly  affection,  plus  an  unusual  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  mother  and 
continues  her  Interest  in  the  p>atlent  and 
mother  after  recovery:  Be  It,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Mrs.  Ramsay's  humanitar- 
ian deeds  be  recognized  by  this  body  of  the 
Supreme  Convention  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
and  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Ramsay  with  an  appropriate  letter 
of  thanks  from  this  convention. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AGAINST  U.S. 
POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
most  thoughtful  Americans  have  been 
shocked  by  the  activities  of  peaceniks 
who  have  been  burning  their  draft  cards, 
expressing  open  contempt  for  our  draft 
laws,  and  comporting  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  indicates  their  inability 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy and  its  responsibilities. 

Two  viewE>oints  have  been  expressed 
recently  on  this  subject  that  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  One 
was  expressed  by  cartoonist  Al  Capp  on 
the  NBC  Monitor  show  of  Octpber  16. 
Mr.  Capp  expressed  in  a  few  cogent 
words  the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  thinking  Americans.  The  other  view 
was  expressed  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  Herald  of  October 
20.  when  writer  Bert  Collier  drew  some 
parallels  with  the  draft  riots  of  1863. 

Inasmuch  as  I  think  evei-y  American 
must  bear  the  responsibilities  of  his  Na- 
tion in  order  to  receive  its  benefits,  I 
commend  these  statements  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of 
Al  Capp  and  the  article  by  Bert  Collier 
be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  jKJint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the   NBC's   "Monitor."  Oct.   16.    1965) 

Education 

(By  Al  Capp) 

"Education"  is  the  magic  word  today. 
Tou  can  get  bigger  aniouuts  of  money  faster 
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by  using  that  one  word  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned phrase.  "Stick  'em  up" — and  it  means 
the  same  thing. 

A  20-year-old  who's  mastered  the  art  of 
repairing  automobile  engines  and  who's  of 
genuine  use  to  his  community — supporting 
himself  and  paying  taxes — is  considered  ex- 
pendable enough  to  send  to  a  Vietnam  rice 
paddy,  but  a  20-year-old  who's  taking  a  col- 
lege course  in  Latvian  literature  is  considered 
too  valuable  a  national  asset  to  be  risked. 

The  noncollege  kid.  who  has  learned  to  do 
something  his  community  needed  to  have 
done — such  as  repair  a  carburetor  or  build  a 
house — is  considered  uneducated.  It's  his 
duty  to  risk  his  Irte  to  protect  the  kid  who 
is  at  college  learning  something  nobody  hns 
any  interest  in  but  himself  and  which  his 
community  can  very  well  get  along  without. 
He's  protected  by  our  respect  for  any  non- 
sense whatever  labeled  education  and  our 
ludicrous  failure  to  understand  who  are  the 
genuinely,  usefully  educated  young  people 
among  us. 

In  the  name  of  education,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  frauds,  dilettantes, 
poseurs,  and  phonys  are  being  excused  from 
miUtary  service,  the  military  service  that  is 
compulsory  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
sort  of  kids  who  are  the  true  and  irreplace- 
able greatness  of  this  country. 

This  is  Al  Capp.  speaking  to  you  on  NBC's 
"Monitor." 

Lincoln's  Answer  Still  Is  Best— Return  of 

BraNiNC  Issue:  The  Draft 

(By  Bert  Collier) 

The  President's  dismay  over  the  growing 
antidraft  movement,  p-xn  of  the  protest 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  shared  by 
many  Americans. 

Senator  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  says  its 
promoters  show  a  sense  of  utter  irresponsi- 
bility. Minority  Leader  Dirksen  says  it  is 
enough  to  make  any  person  loyal  to  his  coun- 
try weep. 

The  FBI  has  begun  an  investigation  of 
possible  Communist  influence  behind  the 
campaign  whose  leaders  now  say  it  will  be 
extended  to  include  high  school  students. 

It  is  deplorable  but  it  has  happened  be- 
fore. The  Civil  War  draft  was  also  the  target 
of  protest,  and  resulted  in  one  of  the 
bloodiest  riots  ia  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  riots  of  July  13-15.  1863. 
were,  however,  a  vastly  different  matter  from 
the  public  burning  of  draft  cards  today. 

The  draft  of  that  day  was  full  of  loopholes 
that  favored  the  rich  and  politically  influen- 
tial. Draftees  could  buy  exemption  for  $300. 
They  would  hire  sub.stitutes  to  take  their 
place.  They  could  get  their  names  dropped 
if  they  knew  the  rigbt  people. 

Of  294.441  men  whose  names  were  drawn 
from  the  lottery  wheel,  only  88.170  survived 
the  original  elimination.  Of  these.  52.288 
paid  the  Government  $15,686,400  for  exemp- 
tions. Another  26.002  hired  stand-ins.  Only 
9.880  were  left  who  "either  lacked  political 
pull  or  seemed  to  want  to  join  the  Army  and 
fight."  as  A'oe  Lincoln  recalled. 

These  inequities  were  partly  respousib^  for 
the  New  York  riots.  But  there  was  also  a 
driving  force  that  was  never  fully  identi- 
fied. Carl  Sandburg,  In  his  biography  of 
Lincoln,  says: 

"The  mobs  were  not  driven  in  their  work 
by  blind  wrath.  Somebody  had  done  some 
thinking,  somebody  had  chosen  a  time  when 
all  the  State  guards  the  Governor  could 
scrape  together  had  gone  to  Gettysburg.  The 
only  organized  force  against  the  first  riots 
was  a  police  department  of  1.500  members. 
With  club  and  revolver  they  had  fought 
night  and  day  and  their  dead  lay  in  scores, 
their  wounded  by  the  hundreds." 
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Tlie  riots  began  on  the  very  day  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  Issued  a  proclamation  of 
thanksgiving  for  successes  in  the  war.  "It 
has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  harken  to  the 
supplication  and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  peo- 
ple." said  the  President,  "and  to  vouchsafe 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  victories  on  land  and 
on  the  sea  so  signal  and  effective  as  to  fur- 
nish reasonable  ground  for  augmented  con- 
fidence." 

As  if  on  that  signal  the  mobs  gathered  in 
New  York.  Draftees  and  friends  assembled 
in  vacant  lots,  "with  clubs,  staves,  cart  rungs, 
pieces  of  iron,  and  moved  as  if  by  agree- 
ment to  a  lot  near  Central  Park." 

They  attacked  draft  offices  and  police  in- 
stallations, killed  and  beat  casual  passers- 
by.  They  burned  and  sacked  the  home  of 
the  mayor  and  postmaster.  They  burned 
ferry  houses,  drug  and  clothing  stores,  fac- 
tories, saloons,  churches,  missions  and  or- 
phanages. One  gang  drove  police  and  armed 
guards  from  the  State  arsenal  and  seized 
weapons. 

But.  a.s  usually  happens,  criminals  and 
organized  gangs  moved  in  and  took  over. 
The  draft  riots  turned  to  simple  looting  and 
sensele.'ss  destruction. 

President  Lincoln  prepared  an  appeal  to 
the  mobs,  but  withheld  it  when  he  realized  it 
was  too  late  to  urge  reason.  Instead  he 
scrfiped  up  what  troops  were  available.  The 
first  contingents  were  forced  to  fire  on  riot- 
ers. Ullllng  and  wounding  scores.  To  fright- 
ened officials  who  demanded  that  Lincoln 
Luspend  the  draft,  the  embattled  President 
rcpUei  that  the  foundation  of  free  govern- 
jiient  w....^  iit  stake  and  must  be  preserved  at 
a:i  cost. 

The  riots  v;ere  ended,  although  at  the  ter- 
rific cost  In  lives  estimated  between  400  and 
2.000.  The  draft  continued,  the  armies  were 
filled  out.  and  the  Union  was  preserved. 

Long  after.  Lincoln's  reasoned  appeal  that 
w.is  not  issued  came  to  light.  It  is  still  one 
of  ihe  best  explanations  of  why  a  nation  in 
peril  has  to  find  the  manpower  it  needs  for 
tho  security  of  all  the  people. 

"There  can  be  no  army  without  men,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln.  "Men  can  be  had  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily.  If  you  declare  that  men 
can  still  be  had  voluntarily  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, prove  the  assertion  by  yourselvea  volun- 
teering in  such  numbers,  and  I  shall  gladly 
give  up  the  draft. 

"Or  if  not  a  sufficient  number,  but  any  one 
of  you  will  volunteer,  and  will  thereby  do 
only  what  each  one  of  at  least  1  million  of 
his  manly  brethren  have  already  done.  Their 
toil  and  blood  have  been  given  as  much  for 
you  as  for  themselves.  Shall  it  be  lost  rather 
than  that  you.  too.  will  bear  your  part?" 

It  was  written  a  hundred  years  ago  but  it 
could  still  apply  to  those  who  burn  their 
draft  cards  before  television  cameras  and 
publicly  declare  they  will  not  fulfill  their 
obligatkns  as  Americans  even  if  their  coun- 
try is  sh.^med  by  defeat. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  A.  PARKER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  George  A. 
Parker,  a  lifelong  Washingrton  Repub- 
lican v/orker  and  the  only  Negro  member 
of  the  platform  committee  at  last  year's 
Republican  Convention  in  San  Francisco, 
died  this  past  Wednesday  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  I  knew  and  admired  Mr. 
Parker,  and  he  had  my  full  support  when 
he  challenged  the  then  Senator  Gold- 
water  in  the  platform  committee,  on 
which  I  also  served,  on  the  issue  of  civil 
rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  portion  of  a  story 


concerning  Mr.  Parker  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

GOLDWATER     CHALLENGER     GEOKGE     A.     PARKER 

Dies 
George  A.  Parker,  lifelong  Washington  Re- 
publican worker  and  founder  of  the  old 
Robert  H.  Terrell  Law  School,  died  yester- 
day at  Preedmen's  Hospital  after  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.    He  was  79. 

Mr.  Parker  achieved  national  prominence 
at  the  1964  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion In  San  Francisco  when  he  openly  chal- 
lenged candidate  Barry  Coldwater  about  his 
Stand  on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Parker,  the  only  Negro  member  of  the 
platform  committee,  asked  Goldwater,  "How. 
if  elected,  could  you  use  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  office  to  enforce  the  civil 
rights  bill?" 

Goldwater  said  his  honesty  was  being 
questioned  and  Mr.  Parker  replied.  "I  am 
not  questioning  your  Integrity.  I  am  ques- 
tioning your  frankness." 

After  the  convention.  Bfr.  Parker,  who 
also  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  1944  and 
1948  Republican  conventions,  helped  form 
a  splinter  movement  away  from  Goldwater. 
He  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  for  Forward  Look- 
ing Republicans.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
and  a  director  of  the  Lincoln  Republican 
Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Burling.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Forward  Looking  Republicans,  said  last 
night:  "He  was  always  a  leader.  He  was  a 
man  with  vision  and  courage — a  man  of 
dignity  and  conviction — and  with  all.  a  lov- 
able, gentle  man,  I  was  proud  to  call  him 
friend.  We  all  will  mourn  his  passing,  but 
we  know  Washington  is  a  better  place  for 
his  having  lived  here." 

Mr.  Parker's  son.  Harrington  D.  Parker, 
who  was  also  his  law  partner,  said  his 
father  had  remained  a  Republican  at  a  time 
when  many  Negroes  had  drifted  away  from 
the  party. 

His  son  said  that  Mr.  Parker  was  proud  of 
the  mark  that  graduates  of  the  Robert  H. 
Terrell  Law  School  had  made  in  Washington 
life.  Tlie  school  was  an  evening  training 
ground  for  Negro  lawyers  from  1931  to  1951. 
Among  graduates  of  the  school  are  Gen- 
eral Sessions  Court  Judge  Austin  L.  Flckllng. 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  John  B. 
Duncan,  and  Recorder  of  Deeds  Peter  Ridley. 
Mr.  Parker  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  M 
Street  High  School,  now  Dunbar.  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  divinity  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  law  from  Howard  University.  While 
In  school  he  worked  as  a  mall  carrier  for  the 
Old  Georgetown  Post  Office.  He  opened  his 
first  law  office  on  M  Street  in  Georgetown 
near  Key  Bridge. 

Mr.  Parker  practiced   law  until  his  death. 
He  was  for  a  time  the  assistant  minister 
of  the  19th  Street  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  former  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Howard  University  Alumni  As- 
sociation, former  national  president  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity,  former  president 
of  the  Washington  Bar  Association  and 
former  president  of  the  Federation  of  Parent 
Teachers  Associations  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Emma  A.,  of 
the  home  address  at  1504  Varnum  Street  NW.; 
two  sons,  Harrington  D.  of  4919  16th  Street 
NW.  and  Sherman  E.  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  George  Thomas.  4604  Kane 
place  NE..  two  brothers,  William,  of  Kansas 
City.  Kana..  and  John  C,  of  4616  Clay  Street 
NE.;  two  grandsons  and  an  aunt,  Maggie 
Iverson  of  1226  G  Street  NK. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  near 
tlie  conclusion  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress  it  is  customary  for  each  party 
floor  leader  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  his  observations  and  comments 
on  the  activities  of  the  Congress  for  the 
past  year,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  the  customaiy  number  of  copies  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  according 
to  the  rules. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

The    Republican    Report    of    U.S.    Senator 

Everett  McKinley   Dirksen,   of   Illinois. 

Minority    Leader    for    the    1st    Session, 

89th  Congress 

introduction 

When  this  report  reaches  print,  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  will  have  ad- 
journed, one  session  in  the  continuous,  un- 
ending procession  of  Congresses  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Repvjbllc. 

Through  six  wars  and  six  major  depres- 
sions, through  strife  and  violence,  through 
marches  and  demonstrations,  the  Congress 
has  continued  to  function  without  Interrup- 
tion. This  fact  in  itself  Is  testimony  to  the 
viability  and  vitality  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 
^  It  was  no  accident  that  the  very  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  devoted  to  the 
creation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. It  was  clothed  with  exclusive  legisla- 
tive powers  and  with  exclusive  power  over 
the  public  purse. 

President  Monroe  put  it  well  when  he  said, 
"The  whole  system  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  rest  essentially  on  the 
powers  granted  to  this  branch.  They  mark 
the  limit  within  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  branches  must  move  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  functions." 

And  so  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress comes  to  an  end.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
hailed  in  some  quarters  as  a  spectacular  Con- 
gress, a  do  something  Congress,  an  adven- 
turous Congress  because  of  the  vast  volume 
of  grist  which  has  gone  through  the  legis- 
lative mill.  Tlie  claim  is  not  without  sub- 
stance. In  fact  it  has  been  a  breathless  ses- 
sion because  of  the  unending  parade  of 
Executive  messages  to  accompany  bills  which 
were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion program.  Both  the  messages  and  the 
bills  dealt  with  an  endless  variety  of  subjects. 

During  this  session,  we  have  considered 
medicare  and  social  security,  excise  taxes 
and  the  public  debt,  culture  and  agriculture, 
primary  education  and  higher  edvicatlon. 
foreign  aid  and  immigration,  treaties  and 
nominations,  Appalachia  and  the  war  on 
poverty,  the  humanities  and  the  performing 
arts,  peace  and  the  Peace  Corps,  defense  and 
armament  control,  rapid  transit  and  water 
resources,  air  pollution  and  stream  pollution, 
reapportionment  and  rlght-to-work,  de- 
sallnlzatlon  and  tariff  reform,  housing  and 
health,  coffee  and  crime,  veterans  and  Viet- 
nam, aeronautics  and  orbits,  voting  rights, 
home  rule,  and  home  economics.  The  list 
is  endless. 

The  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  intro- 
duced win  exceed  16,000  because  the  business 
of  introducing  new  legislative  and  policy 
proposals  goes  right  on  to  the  very  day  of 
adjournment. 

When  the  legislative  boneplckers  finish 
their  work,  they  will  probably  report  that 
the  verbal  output  on  the  floor  of  the  House 


and  Senate  may  reach  or  exceed  30,000  pages, 
exclusive  of  thousands  of  pages  in  the  ap- 
pendix which  has  now  become  a  repository 
for  contemporary  poetry,  newspaper  articles 
and  editorials,  eulogies  to  departed  citizens 
and  winning  essays  in  school  contests, 
speeches  and  scientific  treatises,  earth- 
quake and  tcrnado  reports,  and  replies  to 
questionnaires  addressed  to  the  folks  back 
home.  But  these  are  froth  compared  to  the 
woik  of  the  Congi'e.ss  and  its  committees. 

Considering  the  volume  of  highly  impor- 
tant measures  with  which  the  Congress  did 
deal,  the  astronomical  authorizations  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  the  commit- 
ments for  the  future,  the  actual  appropria- 
tion of  public  funds,  the  long  and  short 
range  question  of  policies  to  be  approved  or 
disapproved,  there  has  been  scant  time  to 
think  it  all  through,  to  properly  evaluate 
these  measures,  to  find  and  disclose  the 
weaknesses,  to  measure  their  Impact  upon 
the  Nation  now.  and  in  fact  their  impact 
upon  the  course  which  this  Republic  will 
follow  in  the  years  ahead. 

Republican  Senators  introduced  original 
legislation  involving  all  fields  of  endeavor 
but  only  in  rare  instances  did  such  legisla- 
tion receive  attention  from  the  2-to-l  Demo- 
crat majority  in  the  Senate.  In  the  commit- 
tees and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Republi- 
can Members  were  diligent  in  their  efforts 
to  gather  the  facts  on  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation, to  propose  amendments,  to  eliminate 
unsound  or  undesirable  provisions,  and  to 
Improve  the  workability  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed. I  commend  them  for  their  devotion 
to  their  public  duties  and  responsibilities. 

It  Is  an  unhappy  fact  that  some  commen- 
tators on  the  work  of  the  Congress  will  ana- 
lyze it  in  terms  of  who  got  what.     In  fact, 
this  approach  is  rather  traditional. 
What  did  labor  get? 
What  did  farmers  get? 
What  did  btislness  and  Industry  get?   ■ 
What  did  the  veterans  get? 
What  did  the  armed  services  get? 
What  did  research  get? 
What  did  schools  and  colleges  get? 
Too  little  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
what  the  country  as  a  whole  did  or  did  not 
get.     The  Imperishable  statement  of  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  all  too 
often  forgotten:  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you;  ask  rather  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country." 

But  the  book  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  is  closed.  The  record  has  been 
written. 

But  there  are  questions  which  linger. 
They  do  not  go  away.  ! 

What  win  be  the  real  result  of  ^le  many 
programs  with  fancy  names  and  high  ero- 
tic.al   appeal?     For   example: 

The  Appalachian  program,  to  cost  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  over  a  6-year  period, 
80  percent  of  which  is  to  be  spent  on  high- 
ways with  inadequate  data  on  now  resources 
shall  be  developed  to  produce  durable  jobs, 
seems  to  present  a  tenuous  hope  rather  than 
a  truly  practical  program,  and  has  in  it  a 
vast  potential  for  waste. 

The  antipoverty  program,  authorized  at  a 
cost  of  about  $5.4  billion  over  a  3-year  period. 
Is  already  under  fire  from  all  sides  because 
of  excessively  high  salaries,  because  of  the 
intrusion  of  politics,  because  of  the  dubious 
character  of  the  projects  being  explored,  be- 
cause of  the  Incompetence  and  Inexperience 
of  persons  who  are  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  many  projects.  The  pro- 
gram may  yet  earn  first  prize  as  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  and  costly  boondoggles  in  all 
history. 

Inclusion  of  rent  subsidies  in  the  $7.4  bU- 
llon  program  authorized  for  housing  and 
urban  renewal  is  rather  incredible. 

This  one  session  of  Congress  will  have 
appropriated  at  least  $118  billion — an  all- 
time  new  high  for  peacetime. 


The  millions  of  frugal,  thrifty,  taxpaying 
homeowners  of  the  Nation  have  not  yet  had 
a  chance  to  pass  Judgment  on  this  Govern- 
ment housing  undertaking,  but  when  they 
do.  there  may  be  a  furious   reaction. 

Quite  aside  from  the  $100  billion  adminis- 
tration budget  which  was  submitted  to  this 
session  of  Congress  and  the  fancy  leger- 
demain to  keep  it  at  or  under  that  mark, 
this  Congress  will  have  authorized  at  least 
$150  billion  for  expenditure  over  the  next 
few  years.  This  does  not  include  a  number 
of  items  on  which  final  action  has  not  been 
completed.  Nor  Is  this  the  whole  story  in 
the  fiscal  field. 

For  services  already  rendered,  such  as  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  owes  $40  billion  as  its 
matching  share  and  for  other  commitments 
such  as  money  borrowed  and  reflected  in  the 
public  debt,  the  Government  obligation  totals 
about  $739  billion;  for  other  commitments 
made,  the  total  is  $208  billion. 

The  gross  total  of  obligations  runs  to 
$947  billion. 

This  is  a  bitter  legacy  for  those  who  come 
after  us. 

Nor  is  this  unrelated  to  the  vexing  and 
highly  disturbing  question  of  Inflation.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  its  Consumer  Price  Index  alone: 

What  $10  would  buy  In  1957-59  takes  $11.20 
today. 

What  $10  would  buy  in  1950  takes  $13.15 
today. 

What  910  would  buy  in  1940  takes  $22.58 
today. 

Compared  with  1940,  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar today  is  44  cents. 

This  continuing  decline  in  the  buying 
value  of  the  dollar,  coupled  with  the  sharp 
increase  in  social  security  and  medicare 
taxes  as  they  come  into  full  effect,  will  wipe 
out  every  vestige  of  tax  reduction  over  which 
there  was  such  high  exaltation  and  glee. 

So  I  conclude  this  brief  appraisal  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  with  the 
observation  that  In  due  course  it  will  not  be 
the  spectacular  volume  of  legislative  grist 
that  will  count  but  rather  its  impact  on  the 
economy. 

The  true  test  will  come  when  tax  reduction, 
gargantuan  spending,  tax  equalization,  so- 
cial security  and  medicare  taxes,  a  vast  va- 
riety of  subsidies,  defense  requirements, 
vast  research  outlays,  foreign  aid,  highway 
beautlflcatlon,  moon  shots,  farm  surpluses. 
United  Nations  sorties,  sugar  quotas  and  sub- 
sidles  far  above  world  sugar  prices,  a  soaring 
public  debt,  a  dwindling  gold  supply,  the 
poverty  war.  and  other  items  are  mixed  In 
one  big  pot  called  the  national  econtyny. 

Then  and  only  then  shall  we  know  the  real 
result  of  our  labors. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out bestowing  a  compliment  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate.  Mike  Mansfield. 
At  all  times  he  has  been  fair,  tolerant,  and 
considerate.  He  has  endeavored  to  take  into 
consideration  the  commitments  of  all  Sena- 
tors whenever  they  had  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  mindful  of  the 
officework.  the  extracurricular  chores,  and 
other  matters  with  which  Senators  must  deal 
every  day.  He  has  been  generous  in  allow- 
ing ample  time  for  debate  on  every  measure 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  take  this  means  in  behalf  of  the  minority 
of  expressing  our  appreciation  for  his  kind- 
ness and  consideration. 

As  Is  customary  near  the  end  of  every  ses- 
sion, the  duty  of  the  Republican  leader  in 
the  Senate  is  to  provide  an  outline  of  the 
more  important  events  in  the  past  10  months. 
The  observations,  for  the  most  part,  concern 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  report  is  divided 
as  follows: 

First.  A  succinct  listing  of  some  pertinent 
facts  entitled  "The  American  Scene  and  the 
1st  Session.  89th  Congress." 
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Second.  "Examples  of  a  Few  of  tlxo  BCany 
Republican  Legislative  Activities  In  the  First 
Session." 

Third.  Observations  on  the  "Reapportion- 
ment of  state  Legislatures." 

In  connection  with  this  report,  a  factual 
digest  of  the  most  important  laws  which  re- 
sulted from  congressional  action  at  this  ses- 
sion is  being  printed  as  a  separate  Senate 
document. 

I.    THE    AMERICAN    SCENE    AJfD   THE    1ST   SESSION. 
89TH    CONCRHISS 

The  Great  Society  is  here — and  so  is  the 
highest  cost  of  living  in  history. 

And  the  defoliated  dollar. 

A  political  poverty  program  is  here — and  so 
are  new  scandals  and  new  political  employees 
being  paid  fat  salaries. 

A  new  30-year  record  of  home  mortgage 
foreclosures  is  here — and  so  is  an  estimate 
by  USDA  that  consumers  will  be  forced  to 
spend  $4  billion  more  for  food  this  year. 

A  new  4-ye.ir  record  in  the  number  of  man- 
days  of  work  lost  because  of  increased  strikes 
in  the  Nation  is  here — and  a  new  4-year 
record  in  the  number  of  business  failures  is 
near. 

A  new  record  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  Nation  is  here — and  so  Is  a  new  rec- 
ord of  one  out  of  every  six  being  on  some 
kind  of  Government  payroll. 

New  civil  and  voting  rights,  guaranteed 
by  Congress,  are  here — and,  in  contrast,  the 
Great  Society  has  refined  and  perfected  pos- 
tal snooping,  wiretapping  by  internal  revenue 
agents,  and  Government  news  management. 

The  biggest  public  debt  in  our  history  is 
here — and  for  economy  the  White  House 
turns  off  its  lights  but  pipes  in  music. 

Higher  personal  incomes  are  here — and  so 
is  a  record  high  private  debt,  which,  witii 
the  public  debt,  exceeds  $1   trillion. 

The  politics  of  beautification  and  art  are 
here— and  so  is  a  soaring  national  crime  rate 
up  15  percent  in  1  year. 

A  new  social  security-medicare  law  is 
here — and  so  are  the  rapid  losses  in  the 
buying  power  of  the  aged.  The  inflationary 
increases  voted  at  this  session  placed  pen- 
sioners in  a  worse  position  than  even  a  year 
ago. 

An  Increase  In  farm  debt  from  $26.2  to 
$38.3  billion  in  4  years  is  here — and  yet  the 
administration  wants  to  slash  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  which  for  30  years  has 
provided  technical  assistance  to  local  soil 
conservation  districts. 

The  scandal,  over  the  firing  by  the  Demo- 
crat administration  of  State  Department 
Security  Officer  Otto  Otepka  for  testifying 
before  a  Senate  committee  about  lax  secu- 
rity in  the  Department,  is  still  here — and  so 
is: 

The  Bobby  Baker  scandal. 

The  poverty  job-dispensing  scandal. 

The  foreign  aid  wheat  disappearance 
scandal. 

The  proposed  closings  of  needed  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

The  wholesale  granting  of  bank  charters. 

The  coverup  in  the  brazen  theft  of  mint 
coins. 

The  case  of  the  two  brothers:  one.  vale- 
dictorian of  his  high  school  class,  in  Vietnam 
under  enemy  fire  at  $78  a  month;  his  brother, 
a  school  dropout  who  assaulted  his  teacher, 
working  in  the  poverty  program's  Youth 
Corps  for  $200  a  month  running  a  power 
mower  on  a  golf  course. 

Actions  abroad 

The  day  is  here  when  the  United  States 
exiles  one  of  the  strongest  anti-Communists 
from  the  Dominican  Republic — and  brings 
back  that  country's  former  President  who 
thereupon  threatens  to  drive  out  American 
forces  and  exact  a  tribute  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

The  day  is  here  when  the  United  States 
capitulates  to  Russia  and  other  nations  on 


their  failure  to  pay  U.  N.  peacekeeping  dues — 
and  the  administration  still  wants  approval 
ot  a  treaty  to  reopen  Soviet  consulates  in 
the  Nation  despite  an  FBI  warning  such 
consulates  furnlsti  Communists  their  best 
spying  bases. 

And  there  has  been  failure  in  getting  our 
allies  to  stop  trading  with  North  Vietnam 
and  Cuba. 

The  American  flag  still  proudly  flies  over 
our  servicemen  in  Vietnam — and  the  haunt- 
ing shortage  of  military  supplies  now  is  so 
deplorable  and  dangerous  in  some  instances 
to  our  security  it  has  been  classified  top 
secret. 

And  while  our  flag  still  flies  on  our  s!iips 
in  the  seven  seas  and  at  many  stations 
around  the  world — it  is  torn  down,  trampled, 
burned,  spat  upon  in  a  dozen  countries;  our 
embassies  and  consulates  attacked,  stoned, 
bombed  in  half  the  nations  on  the  globe.  In 
many  areas  of  the  world  it  appears  that 
respect  for  the  United  States  has  vanished. 
All  this  does  not  comport  with  the  restora- 
tion of  prestige  that  was  promised  us  in 
eloquent  terms. 

The  basic  complaint  with  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy is  "no  one  knows  what  our  intentions 
are."  The  U.S.  buildup  In  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, has  only  slowly  been  revealed  to  the 
general  public.  It  was  the  Secretary  of  State 
liimseU  who  said  in  an  address  to  George 
Washington  University  students  only  last 
June:  "The  fundamental  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  some  situations  are  not 
crystal  clear  and  may  even  be  in  conflict 
with  one  another." 

Cost  of  living  goes  up,  up.  up 

Meat.  fish,  and  poultry  cost  exactly  10.7 
percent  more  on  the  average  today  than  1 
year  ago.  This  Is  an  average.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reported  on  October  1  its 
latest  survey  also  showed: 

Bacon  has  jumped  42  percent  in  price  in 
Detroit.  This  increase  is  almost  the  same 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Bacon  that  cost 
you.  on  the  average.  67.2  cents  a  pound  for  a 
particular  grade  last  year  now  costs  you 
93.2  cents. 

Hot  dogs.  The  average  increiise  across  tlie 
Nation  is  7  cents  a  pound. 

Potatoes  in  St.  Louis  have  jumped  24 
percent  in  cost. 

From  coast  to  coast:  pork  sausage  in 
Boston  today  is  35  percent  over  a  year  ago. 
and  Chicago's  average  price  of  a  pork  roast 
cost  19  percent  more;  in  Philadelphia,  onions 
are  up  22  p>ercent;  whole  ham  in  Baltimore 
will  cost  you  at  least  21  percent  more  today 
while  the  popular  shoulder  picnic  hams  in 
Pittsburgh  have  gone  even  higher,  26  per- 
cent: rib  roast  in  Washington.  D.C.,  costs 
16  percent  more;  pork  chops  in  San  Fran- 
Cisco  now  cost  16  percent  more  than  last 
year. 

The  President's  own  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  reported  only  last  June  the  prices 
of  certain  tires  were  going  up,  the  cost  of 
stainless  steel  products  had  increased,  the 
cost  of  paper  containers  had  gone  up,  and 
the  prices  of  copper  and  aluminum  had 
gone  up. 

In  New  York  City,  near  the  scene  of  the 
incredible  multi-milllon-dollar  salad  oil 
scandal  of  the  administration,  this  same 
salad  and  cooking  oil  costs  16  percent  more 
today  than  a  year  ago. 

Call  it  galloping  inflation,  limping  infla- 
tion, leisurely  inflation,  ambling  inflation,  or 
accelerated  inflation,  it  is  still  Inflation. 

It  takes  $153.68  today  to  match  the  buy- 
ing power  of  $110  in  1952.  It  takes  fully 
$22.58  today  to  buy  what  only  $10  would  buy 
in  1940.  The  facts  set  forth  here  give  this 
warning:  The  American  people  had  better 
look  at  the  speedometer. 

Nearly  every  housewife  In  the  Nation  pays 
niore  today  for  cereals,  bakery  goods,  dairy 


products,  clothing,  women's  wear,  fuel  oil, 
and  footwear. 

If  this  cost  of  living  Increases  the  average 
American  consumer-taxpayer  could  be  the 
first  of  America's  natural  resources  to  be 
exhausted. 

What's  ahead? 

Three  big  shoe  companies  have  just  an- 
nounced price  increases  of  4  and  5  percent. 
Loading  charges  at  many  port  cities  are  go- 
ing up  5  to  12  percent.  The  cost  of  glass  is 
going  up.  The  cast  of  floor  tile  is  going  up. 
Automobile  insurance  is  going  up.  Service 
ch.^rges  are  going  up.  Labor  costs  are  going 
up.  Farm  production  costs  continue  to  go 
up. 

A  multitude  of  economic  theories  are  ad- 
v.mced  as  reasons  for  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  Great  Society  talks  of  stability. 
But  no  American  housewife  thinks  of  theo- 
ries or  see  stability  when  she  goes  to  the  gro- 
cery store  to  buy  bacon  and  potatoes.  She 
sees  the  cashier  clicking  off  the  higher  prices 
and  walks  out  with  one  grocery  bag  for  a  $10 
bill. 

And,  most  of  all.  the  cost  of  Government 
is  going  up.  and  up.  and  up.  Only  money 
gets  cheaper. 

And  for  whatever  the  excuse,  the  new 
dimes  and  quarters  we  will  soon  use  contain 
no  silver;  they  will  just  be  alloys  of  cheap 
base  metals. 

Do  foreigners  want  our  dollars?  By  now 
nearly  everyone  knows  they  want  our  gold 
and  they  have  been  getting  it.  Our  gold 
supply  has  been  getting  lower  and  lower 
until  today  It  is  the  lowest  since  the  late 
1930's. 

Hardly  had  the  new  session  opened  before 
legislation  was  passed  to  eliminate  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  required  gold  reserves 
of  25  percent  to  back  deposits.  Then,  sil- 
ver was  removed  as  backing  for  our  dollar 
bills. 

We  have  seen  the  last  of  any  Federal 
budget  of  less  than  $100  billion.  We  have 
a  Federal  payroll  which  increased  more  than 
50.000  in  the  past  year.  The  total  is  2.542.- 
590  and  going  up.  This  payroll  is  $17  bil- 
lion per  year,  costliest  in  all  U.S.  history. 
Plenty  of  Federal  checks  are  being  written 
but  there  are  no  balances.  Yet.  a  score  of 
new  Federal  agencies  have  been  created. 
And  the  interest  on  our  national  (public) 
debt  cost  the  American  people  an  estimated 
$22,000  per  minute  in  this  fiscal  year.  It 
will  go  even  higher. 

Taxes  in  a  majority  of  the  States  are  up — 
an  average  increase  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  the  past  18  years.  Social 
security  taxes  go  up  In  January.  Any  tax 
reduction  an  American  thought  he  received 
already  has  been  wiped  out.  Thus  far  in 
1965  property  taxes  ttiroughout  the  country 
have  gone  up  7.3  percent  since  last  year; 
sales  taxes  are  up  8.7  percent;  corporate 
taxes  up  7.5  percent;  individual  Income  taxes 
up  6.3  percent.  Just  in  the  past  10  months. 
26  State  Governors  have  asked  for  tax  in- 
creases. This  Is  not  all:  consumer,  payroll, 
and  service  taxes  are  being  imposed  or  asked 
at  many  local  levels.  Today  the  tax-gath- 
erer at  all  levels  takes  35  percent  of  the 
national  income. 

Some  States  find  they  must  raise  taxes  in 
order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  match 
Federal  funds  in  order  to  get  In  on  some 
of  the  gravy  projects  handed  out  by  the 
Grea:;  Society.     What  a  way  to  live. 

Don't  blame  the  farmer.  He's  paying 
more  for  family  living  items  and  being  hit 
with  higher  production  costs. 

Farmers  in  many  areas  of  the  country  have 
been  struck  with  a  thickheaded  adminis- 
tration program  preventing  the  usual  use  of 
migrant  labor  during  the  harvest  season. 
Tlie  poverty  program  couldn't  enlist  enough 
such  workers.  Crops  rotted  and  again  the 
housewife  was  clipped.  Even  a  former  Dem- 
ocrat Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  now  sits 
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in  the  \3S.  Senate,  declared  only  last  August 
13  the  Great  Society's  farm  programs  were  "a 
bust." 

Voting  rights 

Despite  administration  propaganda  to  the 
contrary,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Republican. 

And  despite  repeated  attempts  to  cast  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  role  of  bogeyman, 
there  would  have  been  no  voting  rights  bill 
passed  without  vigorous  and  iinflagging 
Republican  leadership  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

The  Republican  Party  demonstrated  its 
traditional  and  constant  dedication  to  civil 
rights  for  all  citizens  by  its  near  unanimous 
support  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
as  well  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  without  Republi- 
can prodding  and  support,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  Great  Society  could  have  produced  any- 
thing constructive  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Unanimity  in  support  of  equality  for  all 
American  citizens  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Republicans  will,  as  usual,  continue  their 
support  for  equal  rights. 

They  will  also  demand  that  the  newly 
enacted  civil  rights  legislation,  as  well  as 
that  enacted  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, be  more  vigorously  enforced  than 
is  now  the  case. 

The  poverty  program 

The  real  sugar  bill  of  the  Great  Society 
during  this  session  has  been  in  the  poverty 
program. 

Most  of  the  controversy  within  the  Great 
Society  itself  has  not  been  about  the  poor, 
but  about  who  was  going  to  control  the  loot. 
Poverty  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  well  be  a  kitty  which  could  sway 
elections  more  than  money  passed  out  di- 
rectly by  a  political  party. 

The  poverty  program  had  theories  sound- 
ing as  wholesome  as  blueberry  pie  but  right 
at  the  very  start  it  ran  afoul  of  hanky-panky 
events  which  are  still  continuing.  Here  arc 
some  of  these  events  taken  from  press  re- 
ports: 

The  so-called  war  on  poverty  began  with 
such  items  as  a  $25,000  loan  to  a  fruitcake 
maker. 

Willow  Village,  a  community  in  southeast 
Michigan,  was  notified  of  a  grant  of  $188,252 
to  finance  a  program  of  self-help  for  4,500 
residents.  The  township  supervisor  said 
the  poverty  report  was  absolutely  false. 
There  was  not  a  home  more  than  10  years 
old.  The  homes  had  an  average  value  of 
$12,000,  No  one  could  be  found  unemployed. 
Residents  said  the  poverty  program  was  a 
fraud  and  a  disgrace. 

Gum  Springs.  Va..  a  small  area  near  Wash- 
ington. DC.  was  notified  of  a  $74,000  pov- 
erty grant— with  all  but  $20,000  going  for 
salaries. 

The  New  Jersey  poverty  office  chief  was 
hired  at  $25,000  a  year,  a  salary  greater  than 
any  member  of  the  Governor's  cabinet.  Two 
assistants  were  hired  at  $19,000  each. 

The  Newark,  N.J.,  poverty  office  hired  26 
staff  members  at  salaries  ranging  from  $10,- 
000  to  $23,000. 

In  Mobile,  Ala.,  an  officer  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  declared  "we've  got  nothing 
but  chaos"  in  the  poverty  program. 

The  poverty  program  began  paying  Job 
Corps  volunteers  more  money  than  an  Army 
or  Navy  recruit  or  draftee. 

In  Dallas,  as  well  as  in  Los  Angeles,  young 
people  hired  for  work  after  school  were  mak- 
ing more  per  hour  than  their  parents  who 
worked  full  time. 

In  New  York,  a  poverty  consultant  was 
hired  at  $500  per  week;  two  other  consul- 
tants at  $60  and  $65  per  day.  and  a  program 
director  at  $22,500  a  year. 

A  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  official  said  "somehow,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  seems  to  be  able  to 
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pay  better  salaries  than  other  agencies  and 
is  decimating  existing  welfare  staffs." 

In  Washington,  D.C..  the  poverty  office 
organized  itself  with  five  top  Jobs  paying 
from  $27,0O0  to  $30,000  a  year  and  40  various 
assistants  at  salaries  from  $18,935  to  $24,500 
a  year. 

In  Kentucky,  a  poverty  program  coordi- 
nator said  the  whole  poverty  program  "thing" 
was  a  mess. 

Then,  a  $300,000  contract  was  awarded  a 
university  to  teach  the  poor  in  a  public 
housing  area  how  to  organize  themselves  as 
a  political  force. 

The  poverty  office  reported  the  cost  per 
Job  Corps  enroUee  for  9  months  was  "only" 
$4,650,  or  about  twice  the  tuition  cost  at 
Harvard. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  stated  April  26 
all  poverty  projects  had  to  be  cleared  through 
political  channels  and  that  there  was  suspi- 
cion that  "vast  amounts  of  money  to  be 
poured  out  to  fight  poverty  will  be  used 
either  to  build  new  political  machines  in 
cities  or  to  lubricate  those  now  in  operation." 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors ordered  an  Inquiry  to  determine 
whether  administrative  salaries  totaling 
$403,336  for  the  youth  opportunities  board 
were  justified. 

In  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  the  new  women's 
Job  Corps  center  turned  out  to  be  a  former 
resort  hotel.  Dropout  girls  were  enrolled 
and  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $700  per  month 
per  pupil;  scandals  were  uncovered;  some 
girls  were  arrested  for  drunkenness;  the  city 
council  asked  the  school  to  move  elsewhere. 

In  Washington,  a  special  program  was  an- 
nounced to  hire  2.150  college  graduates  to 
study  the  culture  of  poverty. 

In  Chicago,  it  was  announced  by  a  poverty 
official  that  money  would  be  used  to  develop 
rork-and-roll  choral  groups. 

Tlie  poverty  office  paid  $87,000  to  a  private 
research  group  which  compiled  a  catalog 
showing  170  Federal  programs,  in  addition 
to  those  set  up  by  the  poverty  office,  which 
nlrendy  help  the  poor. 

A  poverty  kindergarten  program  was  start- 
ed nt  a  cost  per  child  of  more  than  the  annual 
tuition  for  the  most  expensive  university  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

The  poverty  office  in  Washington  had,  by 
October,  become  34  times  the  size  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  Nation's  supreme 
strategy  planning  board. 

There  were  Job  Corps  camp  riots  in  four 
different  States.  Some  camp  enroUees  who 
were  arrested  for  being  drunk  were  bailed  out 
of  Jail  with  poverty  program  money-  At  one 
camp,  a  gang  was  organized  to  extort  and 
prey  on  the  other  enroUees.  Shootings  by 
Job  Corps  enroUees  were  reported  from  Texas 
to  Montan!\. 

If  these  examples  didn't  serve  to  warn  the 
public  what  the  poverty  program  was  all 
about,  then  there  was  one  about  Project 
Head  Start  in  Mississippi,  for  which  almost 
$1.5  million  had  been  allocated.  There  were 
these  expenses:  $100  in  rent  to  use  a  bath- 
room in  a  church  for  8  weeks;  $10  to  rent  a 
garbage  can;  $100  to  rent  a  sink;  $120  to  use 
a  refrigerator;  $110  for  a  stove;  and  $92  for 
use  of  a  carpet — all  for  8  weeks. 

To  top  it  all  off,  one  of  the  project  officials 
chartered  a  twin-engined  airplane  for  a  200- 
mile  flight  to  address  a  graduating  class  of 
Head  Start  pupils — all  between  ages  5  and  6. 

II.  E.XAMPI.ES  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  REPtTBLI- 
CAN  LEGISLATIVE  ACXIVITIES  IN  THE  FIRST 
SESSION 

Despite  the  overwhelming  2-to-l  Democrat 
m.ajority.  Republicans  were  able  to  add 
amendments  to  many  major  bills  of  the  ses- 
sion, either  in  committee  or  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  in  an  attempt  to  improve  legis- 
lation, protect  the  public,  prevent  inflation, 
and  eliminate  plainly  bad.  politically  in- 
spired programs.  In  case  after  case,  how- 
ever,   the   administration's   seemingly    one- 


party  autocracy  prevented  action  of  any  type 
on  Individual  Republican  programs,  but  in 
several  Instances  original  Republican  pro- 
grams were  Introduced  by  administration 
6upi>orters. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  Republican 
activity : 

The  new  Federal  aid  to  higher  education 
law  was  sharpened  and  refined  by  more  than 
25  Republican  amendments  to  the  bill,  com- 
pletely revising  whole  sections  of  the 
measure  to  help  students  of  poor  families, 
stressing  scholarship,  and  giving  States  more 
supervisory  authority. 

Republicans  unanimously  fought  for  and 
won,  over  Presidential  objections,  a  military 
pay  rai.se  bill  which  became  law. 

Republicans  sponsored  and  won  Senate 
approval  of  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  file  with  Congress  each  year 
a  complete  balance  sheet  for  every  activity 
of  Government — something  never  required 
before. 

Republicans  won  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
of  a  clean  elections  provision  in  the  voting 
rights  bill. 

Republicans  supported  100  percent  an 
amendment  making  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits  all  persons  72  years  of  age  or  older 
who  were  not  otherwise  eligible  because  the 
system  did  not  provide  for  their  participation 
while  they  were  employed — but  the  Great 
Society  defeated  it. 

Republicans  were  successful  in  advancing 
a  special  wildlife  conservation  program  to 
save  from  extinction  rare  and  endangered 
species  of  American  wildlife. 

Republicans  sponsored  as  early  as  the  84th 
Congress  the  first  freedom  of  information 
bills  j-equiring  Federal  agencies  to  make  non- 
security  records  available  to  the  public — and 
the  Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  such 
a  bill  near  the  end  of  the  session. 

Republicans  fought  the  Great  Society's  ma- 
jor scuttling  of  Army  Reserves — and  were 
Joined  by  some  Democrats,  but  the  Great  So- 
ciety administration  ignored  congressional 
objections. 

Republicans  were  successful  In  the  Senate 
in  having  an  amendment  adopted  to  the  ex- 
cise tax  bill  which  would  end  snooping  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  opening  first- 
class  mail  diverted  to  IRS  by  a  cooperative 
Post  Office  Department. 

Tlie  Republican  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's proposal — for  health  professions  edu- 
cational assistance — was  finally  passed,  as 
was  another  Republican  proposal  to  encour- 
age young  doctors  to  practice  in  areas  where 
urgently  needed. 

Republicans  sponsored  and  won  Senate  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  to  the  social  se- 
curity-medicare bill  guaranteeing  pensioned 
veterans  would  suffer  no  loss  because  of  any 
Increase  In  social  security  payments — a  pro- 
vision later  eliminated  from  the  bill  by  the 
Great  Society. 

Republicans  supported  and  voted  almost 
100  percent  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  the 
Senate — in  fact,  the  measure  actually  was 
drafted  in  detail  in  Capitol  Hill  Republican 
offices. 

Republicans  helped  the  now  famed  section 
14(b) — or  right-to- work  provision — of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  remain  law  when  not 
enough  Senators  voted  to  cut  off  debate  late 
in  the  session;  and  as  long  as  14(b)  survives, 
so  do  the  19  State  right-to-work  laws  en- 
acted under  it. 

Republicans  originated  the  career  civil 
service  for  the  Customs  Bureau  which  went 
into  effect  this  year  under  a  reorganization 
plan  with  congressional  approval. 

Republicans  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  poverty  program  to  apply  Hatch  Act  pro- 
visions to  the  $1.8  billion  program  to  help 
eliminate  playing  politics  with  poverty — but 
the  Great  Society  rejected  it. 

Republicans  alerted  the  Nation  to  reappor- 
tionment during  the  past  session,  and  the 
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battle  is  not  over,  for  reapportionment  ac- 
tually means  the  United  States  is  being  put 
in  a  unique  position  as  being  virtually  the 
only  nation  where  desires  of  the  people  can 
or  could  be  stifled  by  an  appointed  tribunal. 
Thus,  there  was  a  Senate  resolution  for 
amending  the  Constitution  to  preserve  to  the 
people  of  each  State  the  power  to  determine 
the  composition  and  reapportionment  of  the 
membership  of  State  legislatures. 

Republicans  sponsored  and  won  Senate  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  to  the  social  sec\i- 
rtty-medicare  bill  providing  guarantees  for 
high  quality  standards  for  nursing  home 
services — but  the  Great  Society  later  elimi- 
nated it. 

In  Foreign  Relations: 

Republicans  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  require  foreign  aid  to 
be  withheld  from  those  nations  over  1  year 
in  arrears  in  United  Nations  dues  and  as- 
sessments— but  it  was  turned  down  by  the 
Great  Society. 

Republicans  sponsored  and  won  acccept- 
ance  of  an  amendment  to  exit  off  foreign  aid 
to  countries  which  interfere  with  U.S.  fish- 
ermen on  the  high  seas. 

Republicans  sponsored  and  won  approval 
of  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  saving  millions 
of  dollars. 

Republicans  forced  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  protect  consumers  against  any  un- 
warranted coffee  price  rise  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement. 

Republicans  successfully  pushed  through  a 
proposal  for  free  mail  rights  and  other  war- 
time benefits  for  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Republicans  strongly  supported  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  conununlsm  in  Vietnam — and  they 
did  so  with  more  solidarity  and  firmness 
than  that  shown  in  Great  Society  circles. 

The  Republican  desire  to  maintain  a  truly 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  was  in  the  spirit 
of  Arthur  Vandenberg's  words:  •Well  stand 
with  you  on  the  crash  landings  but  we'd  liice 
to  be  consulted  at  the  takeoff." 

A  few  examples  of  individual  actionx 

Throughout  the  session  Republican  Sena- 
tors participated  in  a  record  number  of  legis- 
lative activities.  This  was  accomplished 
despite  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  ma- 
jority. While  Republicans  introduced  meas- 
ures for  scores  of  domestic  and  international 
programs,  and  hundreds  of  amendments  to 
other  bills,  here,  in  brief,  are  some  examples 
just  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  Ropubli- 
can  efforts  in  the  first  session: 

Republican  Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  of 
Vermont,  introduced  a  rural  water  bill,  au- 
thorizing a  grant  program  to  enable  rural 
areas  to  build  water  storage  and  distribution 
systems  as  well  as  waste  disposal  systems. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously and  by  the  House.  325  to  10.  Senator 
Aiken  s  bill  was  cosponsored  by  93  other  U.S. 
Senators,  a  record  believed  unequaled  in 
Senate  history. 

Republican  Senator  Gordon  Allott.  of 
Colorado,  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
poverty  bill  to  create  a  joint  committee  to 
study  all  aspects  of  the  poverty  program  and 
report  to  Congress  by  January  l,  1966.  The 
amendment,  designed  to  correct  abuses  and 
mismanagement  of  the  first  year  of  the  pov- 
erty program  and  to  focus  attention  on  the 
real  needs  of  the  poor,  was  defeated  by  the 
Democrat  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Republican  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
of  Utah,  was  a  leader  in  the  successful  effort 
to  obtain  an  increase  in  needed  benefits  for 
all  veterans  suffering  from  disabilities  in- 
curred in  the  armed  services;  proposed  that 
appointments  of  postmasters  be  placed  under 
civil  service  and  that  their  selection  be  re- 
moved from  the  political  patronage  system; 
and  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  in  the  Senate 
to  maintain  at  least  40-percent  silver  in  the 


half  dollar,  at  the  same  time  managing  the 
new  coinage  bill  in  Senate  debate. 

Republican  Senator  J.  Caleb  Bocgs,  of 
Delaware,  worked  to  improve  water  and  air 
pollution  legislation.  At  his  suggestion,  leg- 
islation was  introduced  emphasizing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
lead,  not  follow,  in  making  certain  Its  own 
installations  were  not  contributing  to  pollu- 
tion problems. 

Republican  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  of 
Kansas,  proposed  and  fought  for  legislation 
to  help  disabled  widows  to  receive  widow's 
insurance  benefits  even  though  they  had  not 
attained  retirement  age;  proposed  social 
security  insurance  benefits  for  children  be- 
yond age  18  If  such  children  were  In  school 
or  college:  authored  legislation  to  give  wid- 
ow's benefits  at  age  60  instead  of  65  on  re- 
duced basis;  and  proposed  legislation  provid- 
ing $1,000  Income  tax  exemption  when  a 
student   Is  in  college. 

Republican  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  of 
New  Jersey,  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  for  community  col- 
leges, established  by  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1963,  proposed  several  amendments  to 
this  year's  higher  education  bill  which  the 
Senate  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part.  Among 
them  are  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds 
made  available  to  these  2-year  institutions, 
inclusion  of  community  colleges  in  the  as- 
sistance program  for  developing  institutions, 
a  change  in  the  distribution  formula  to  give 
the  States  more  flexibility  in  allocating  their 
funds  among  several  colleges,  and  a  program 
of  fellowships  for  advanced  training  of 
teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Republican  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  worked  out  a 
means  for  extending  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  in  lieu  of  a  proposal  to  Impose 
compulsory  controls  over  each  farmer's  acre- 
age of  corn  and  other  feed  grains.  Senator 
Cooper  also  secured  amendments  to  the 
acreage-poundage  bill  to  protect  burley  to- 
bacco growers. 

Republican  Senator  Norris  Cotton,  of 
New  Hampshire,  won  a  battle  of  importance 
to  his  own  State  and  all  other  States  with 
rural  and  remote  areas  in  the  enactment  of 
his  bill  to  provide  Incentives,  in  the  form  of 
student  loan  forgiveness,  for  physicians 
agreeing  to  practice  In  localities  without  ade- 
quate medical  services.  This  proposal,  now 
law,  offers  similar  inducements  to  dentists, 
osteopaths,  and  optometrists,  where  shortage 
exists. 

Republican  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of 
Nebraska,  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  other  Republican  members  of  the 
committee,  continued  during  1965  their  fight 
to  bring  out  the  full  facts  surrounding  the 
Bobby  Baker  case.  Though  the  investigation 
has  revealed  collusion,  kickback,  infiuence 
peddling,  favoritism  in  high  places,  associa- 
tion with  unsavory  characters,  and  corrup- 
tion generally,  the  Republican  efforts  were 
beaten  back  by  the  Democrat  members  who 
hold  a  6-to-3  voting  edge. 

Republican  Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick,  of 
Colorado,  fought  valiantly  against  open-end 
authorizations  of  new  programs  and  in  favor 
of  loans  rather  than  grants  in  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  He  has  had  an  excellent  bat- 
ting average  in  getting  5-year  estimates  of 
total  costs  made  a  matter  of  record  In  com-'' 
mlttee  hearings  on  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. 

Republican  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin,  of 
Arizona,  fought  for  his  amendment  to  retain 
the  veto  power  for  Governors  over  proposed 
programs  in  the  poverty  bill.  Although  his 
amendment  failed  on  a  45-to-45  vote,  a  modi- 
fled  version  later  was  incorporated  In  the 
conference  report  which  became  law. 


Republican  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  or 
Hawaii,  was  a  cosponsor  and  a  leader  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  passage  of  the  immigration 
bill,  now  law,  which  abolished  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  removed  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle  provisions,  and  substituted 
a  new  system  of  allocation  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  preferences  which  extends  priorities 
in  the  Issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  close 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  to  aliens 
who  are  members  of  the  professions,  arts,  or 
sciences,  and  to  skUled  or  unskilled  alien 
laborers  who  are  needed  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  certain  refugees. 

Republican  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
LooPER,  of  Iowa,  advanced  the  cause  of  non- 
partlsanshlp  In  foreign  policy  through  the 
firm  stands  he  and  his  colleagues  took  In 
supporting  national  determination  that 
communism  gain  no  further  footholds  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  sovitheast  Asia — despite 
cries  for  appeasement  and  retreat  from  others 
in  the  President's  own  party.  He  was  among 
the  leaders  demanding  revision  of  foreign 
assistance  programs.  He  also  succeeded  in 
making  permanent  his  "act  of  State"  amend- 
ment, strengthening  the  "rule  of  law"  and 
protection  of  Individual  property  rights  by 
enabling  the  private  American  citizen  to 
bring  suit  in  American  coxirts  to  recover 
property  expropriated  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment without  compensation  as  required  by 
international  law. 

Republican  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  of 
Nebraska,  recognizing  that  the  skyrocketing 
Increase  In  the  occurrence  of  serious  crime 
is  fast  becoming  America's  No.  1  domestic 
problem,  recommended  a  broad-scale  study 
into  the  root  causes  of  crime  using  modern 
scientific  skills  and  techniques.  This  rec- 
ommendation was  Incorporated  Into  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  report  on  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 

Republican  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  of 
New  "Vork,  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
eliminate  substandard  and  dangerous  prac- 
tices by  clinical  laboratories  engaged  In  in- 
terstate commerce  by  providing  for  Inspec- 
tion and  licensing  under  the  authority  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
providing  for  inspection  and  evaluation  by 
the  Siu-geon  General  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  laboratories,  establishing  standards 
and  certification  of  laboratory  directors  in 
various  fields,  providing  for  the  revocation, 
suspension,  or  limitation  of  laboratory 
licenses  for  failure  to  meet  standards,  in- 
competence of  employees,  misrepresentation, 
or  similar  causes.  It  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  early  in  the  com- 
ing session. 

Republican  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  of 
Idaho,  consistent  with  his  efforts  in  preserva- 
tion of  resources  and  land  use,  sponsored  a 
new  concept  in  the  bill  to  create  a  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park  wherein  Federal  ac- 
quisition was  confined  to  the  actual  sites  of 
national  historic  Interest.  Now  public  law. 
this  legislation  will  preserve  the  rich  heritage 
left  by  Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  Nez  Perce 
Indian  tribe  while  not  affecting  adversely 
the  existing  economy  by  unnecessary  Federal 
land  acquisition. 

Republican  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  of 
California,  authored  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  legislation  which,  among  other 
things,  would  authorize  investigations  to  find 
sources  and  to  plan  projects  for  the  importa- 
tion of  at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
the  lower  basin;  authorize  a  series  of  dams 
and  canals;  protect  the  areas  of  origin  of  im- 
ported water;  and  also  protect  the  priority 
of  present  projects  from  impairment  of  theii 
allocations  of  water  under  existing  law  and 
agreements  until  the  Importation  works  are 
completed  to  deliver  the  2.5  million  acre-feet 
annually.  Under  his  leadership,  the  seven 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have  been 
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brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  almost 
four  decadea  on  one  bill  which  will  provide 
a  truly  regional  basin  development  program. 
Hearings  have  been  completed  In  the  Houb« 
committee  on  companion  measures  and  are 
anticipated  in  the  Senate  committee  during 
the  coming  session. 

Republican  Senator  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa, 
tvfice  secured  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
protect  18,000  veterans  from  cuts  In  their 
pensions  resulting  from  Increases  in  social 
security  pensions — Increases  which  were 
barely  enough  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  which  had  been  lost  due  to  Inflation. 
Senator  Milleb  also  cosponsored  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965,  much  of  the 
drafting  of  which  he  actively  participated  in 
last  year. 

Republican  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
of  Kentucky,  was  the  focal  point  of  efforts  to 
shape  a  bill  responsive  to  the  public  Interest 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  submitted,  yet  bo 
fair  to  tlie  domestic  tobacco  industry,  from 
farmer  to  manufacturer,  on  the  emotion- 
packed  Issue  of  cigarette  smoking  and  health. 
The  Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring  that 
cigarette  packs  carry  an  appropriate  warn- 
ing to  smokers. 

Republican  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  of 
South  Dakota,  offered  a  successful  rider  to 
an  appropriation  bill  which  prevented  the 
Veterans"  Administration  from  closing  a  long 
list  of  veterans'  facilities  scheduled  for  im- 
mediate termination  by  White  House  action. 
He  also  rponEored  legislation  designed  to  put 
a  halt  to  the  "smut  racket,"  by  setting  up  a 
Presidential  commission  to  study  ways  of 
wiping  out  the  flood  of  pornographic  litera- 
ture now  being  distributed  throughout  the 
country. 

Republican  Senator  George  Murpht,  of 
California,  led  the  battle  to  help  farmers 
whose  crops  lay  rotting  In  the  fields  because 
of  the  Great  Society's  decision  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Mexican  and  Canadian  migrant 
farmworkers.  In  areas  where  no  suitable  re- 
placements were  found  crops  rotted,  short- 
ages began,  and  prices  went  up.  Labor,  the 
consumer,  and  the  farmer  were  hurt.  As  a 
result  of  Senator  Murphy's  efforts,  however, 
some  migrant  workers  finally  were  permitted 
to  come  in. 

Republican  Senator  James  B.  Pearson,  of 
Kansas,  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  crea- 
tion of  a  new  bipartisan  commission  au- 
thorized to  make  a  study  and  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
The  need  for  this  new  Hoover-type  commis- 
Elon  stems  in  part  from  the  proliferation  of 
executive  agencies  and  administrations  In 
the  last  decade,  the  attendant  multiplication 
of  expenditures,  and  the  fact  that  much 
legislation  passed  this  session  which  will 
further  expand  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  Pearson  bill, 
cosponsored  by  more  than  30  Senators,  lan- 
guishes in  the  Goverment  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

Republican  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  of 
Vermont,  sponsored  and  had  adopted  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  aid  secondary  schools  In  the  teaching 
of  economics,  to  create  institutes  of  econom- 
ics under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  and  to  make  possible  creation  of  indus- 
trial arts  institutes.  He  also  successfully 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  employ- 
ment-manpower bin  which  made  it  possible 
for  private  vocational  educational  schools  to 
participate  widely  in  the  program,  something 
not  permitted  in  the  administration  pro- 
posal. Senator  Prouty  also  originated  the 
amendment  which  would  give  student  bor- 
rowers 100-percent  loan  forgiveness  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  if  they 
taught    on    poverty-Impacted    areas. 

Republican  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
of  Massachusetts,  led  Senate  Republicans  in 
a  floor  attempt  to  substitute  their  proposal, 
to  give  wartime  benefits  to  peacetime  vet- 


erans who  had  served  In  "areas  of  hostilities," 
for  a  bill  to  authorize  only  educational  bene- 
fits to  all  persons  who  had  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  1955  and  1967.  Sena- 
tor Saltonst all's  bill,  designed  to  give  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  sent  to  critical  areas 
of  the  world  where  armed  conflict  exists, 
such  as  Vietnam,  the  same  benefits  as  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  was  rejected  by  the  Demo- 
crat majority. 

Republican  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
fylvania.  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  so- 
called  equal  time  provision  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  as  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive to  bills  offered  which  would  abolish  the 
provision  altogether.  This  bill  would  per- 
mit a  broadcaster  to  make  free  time  available 
to  major  candidates  without  requiring  that 
he  make  similar  free  time  available  to  the 
nominee  of  each  and  every  splinter  group, 
and  provided  that,  if  a  station  chooses  to  sell 
time  to  a  major  candidate,  it  could  effec- 
tively charge  no  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  rate  which  the  candidate  would,  under 
present  law.  be  required  to  pay.  The  Scott 
bill,  designed  to  protect  the  public  lntere:t 
without  penalizing  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try, w.is  referred  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, which  has  not  held  hearings. 

Republican  Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson. 
of  Wyoming,  proposed  and  had  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  poverty  bill  which  would 
prevent  the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps  from 
authorizing  any  program  which  would  dis- 
place workers  or  impair  contractual  obliga- 
tions. This  agreement  was  proposed  in  an 
effort  to  protect  the  free  enterprise  syttem 
and  to  see  to  it  that  when  the  Initiative  has 
been  taken  by  individual  citizens  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  interfere. 

Republ'c.Tn  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  of  Maine,  continued  to  establish, 
week  after  wrek  throughout  the  session,  a 
record  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
for  consecutive  attendance  on  record  votes. 
Her  score  on  being  present  and  voting 
reached  2,150  before  the  session  closed.  The 
Senate  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
praising  her  record  and,  in  another  un- 
usual tribute,  gave  her  a  standing  ovation. 
Throughout  the  session.  Senator  Smtth  spon- 
sored and  fought  for  a  variety  of  space  and 
defense  programs. 

Republican  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of 
South  Carolina,  sponsored  legislation  to 
equalize  the  treatment  of  Reserves  and  Reg- 
ulars of  the  armed  services  In  the  payment 
of  per  diem  allowances,  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  retired  pay  of  certain 
'enlisted  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to  allow  the  enlisted 
personnel  credit  for  Reserve  duty  as  well  as 
active  duty  service.  The  Democrat-con- 
trolled Armed  Services  Committee  has  taken 
no  action. 

Republican  Senator  John  G.  Tower,  of 
Tcx.is,  introduced  legislation  to  grant  serv- 
icemen income  tax  relief  by  designating  Viet- 
nam a  combat  zone,  which  the  President  had 
not  done.  As  public  opinion  began  to  crys- 
tallize behind  Senator  i'ower's  bill,  the  Pres- 
ident signed  an  Executive  order  designating 
the  Vietnam  area  as  a  combat  zone,  thereby 
affording  income  tax  relief  for  servicemen  in 
the  area — exactly  as  Senator  Tower's  bill  had 
suggested. 

Republican  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  Act  of  1965,  to 
liberalize  earnings  limitations  for  social  se- 
curity recipients.  Approved  by  both  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  would  permit  a  social  security 
recipient  to  earn  up  to  $1,800  per  year  ($1,200 
under  existing  law)  before  losing  any  of  his 
social  security  benefits.  The  Williams 
amendment  was  modified  by  the  Democrat 
majority  In  conference  by  reducing  the  pen- 
alty-free limit  to  $1,500.  with  the  $1  for  $2 
penalty  being  applied  to  the  next  $1,200. 


Republican  Senator  Milton  R.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  was  appointed  to  a  Special 
Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Facliitles,  to  investi- 
gate the  Great  Society's  announced  closing 
of  11  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  4 
domiciliary  homes,  and  16  VA  regional  offices. 
Senator  Toung  worked  with  this  committee, 
veterans,  and  their  organization  on  both  the 
State  and  National  level.  This  investiga- 
tion resulted  in  retention  of  at  least  one 
regional  VA  office  for  each  State  and  pre- 
vented the  closing  of  needed  VA  hospitals  in 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

m.  reapportionment  of  state  legislatures 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  delivered  a  series 
of  momentous  decisions  requiring  the  State 
legislatures  to  reapportion  on  the  basis  of 
population  factors  alone. 

These  decisions  were  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "one  man,  one  vote,"  a  sound  enough 
principle  In  Itself,  but  wrongly  applied  In 
this  matter. 

Blind  adherence  to  this  principle — which 
is  currently  much  in  vogue — despite  all  other 
considerations,  indicates  either  a  basic  mis- 
understanding of,  or  blatent  disregard  for. 
the  unique  workings  of  our  Federal  system. 

Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissent  in  one  of 
these  cases,  clearly  perceived  the  dangerous 
course  upon  which  the  Court  has  directed 
us.  His  words  bear  repeating:  "Judicial 
entry  into  this  realm  is  profoundly  ill- 
advised  and  constitutionally  impermissi- 
ble •  •  •  the  vitality  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, on  which  in  the  last  analysis  all  else 
depends,  is  weakened  by  reliance  on  the 
judiciary  for  political  reform;  in  time  a  com- 
placent body  politic  may  result. 

"These  decisions  also  cut  deeply  into  the 
fabric  of  our  federalism.  What  must  follow 
from  them  may  eventually  appear  to  be  the 
produe't  of  State  legislatures.  Neverthel?ss, 
no  thinking  person  can  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  aftermath  of  these  cases,  however  desir- 
able it  may  be  thought  in  itself,  will  have 
been  achieved  at  tli»  cost  of  a  radical  altera- 
tion In  the  relationship  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  more  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Judiciary.  Only  one  who 
has  an  overbearing  impatience  with  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  Its  political  processes  will 
believe  that  that  cost  was  not  too  high  or  was 
inevitable. 

"Finally,  these  decisions  give  support  to  a 
current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  function  of  this  Court. 
This  view.  In  a  nutshell,  is  that  every  major 
social  ill  in  this  country  can  find  its  cure  in 
some  constitutional  principle,  and  that  this 
Court  should  take  the  lead  in  promoting  re- 
form when  other  branches  of  Government 
fall  to  act.  The  Constitution  is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  every  blot  upon  the  public  welfare, 
nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as  a  Judicial 
body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general  haven  for 
reform  movements.  The  Constitution  Is  an 
Instrument  of  Government,  fundamental  to 
which  is  the  premise  that  in  a  diffusion  of 
governmental  authority  lies  the  greatest 
promise  that  this  Nation  will  realize  liberty 
for  all  its  citizens.  This  Court,  limited  in 
function  in  accordance  with  that  premise, 
does  not  serve  its  high  purpose  when  it  ex- 
ceeds Its  authority,  even  to  satisfy  Justified 
impatience  with  the  slow  workings  of  the 
political  process.  For  when,  In  the  name  of 
constitutional  Interpretation,  the  Court  adds 
something  to  the  Constitution  that  was 
deliberately  excluded  from  It,  the  Court  in 
reality  substitutes  its  view  of  what  should  be 
so  for  the  amending  process." 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  offered 
din-ing  the  past  session  which  would  have 
allowed  the  electorates  of  the  various  States 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they 
wished  to  apportion  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
state  legislature  using  factors  of  geography 
and  political  subdivisions  as  well  as  popula- 
tion.    That   amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
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vote  of  57  yeas  to  39  nays,  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
not  having  voted  In  the  afflnnative. 

But  that  does  not  end  the  story.  The  final 
chapter  has  not  yet  been  written.  The  bat- 
tle will  be  continued. 

The  goal  is  to  restore  to  the  people  of  the 
States  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
by  so  doing  to  restore  balance  within  the 
Federal  system. 

The  question  Is  not  one  of  rural  domina- 
tion or  urban  domination  or  ethnic  domina- 
tion or  labor  domination  or  any  other  type 
of  domination.  The  issue,  simply,  is  whether 
the  people  of  a  State  are  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  be  governed. 

The,  one-man,  one-vote  principle  would, 
in  this  case,  lead  to  conformity  and  bring 
about  disparities  as  great  in  representation 
in  legislatures  as  hsid  existed  in  some  States 
and  which  the  Court  had  properly  stricken 
down. 

If  a  representative  system  of  government 
'is  fair  and  recognizes  individual  rights,  pro- 
tects against  discrimination  in  voting,  pro- 
vides that  one  house  be  elected  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  takes  into  consideration 
the  people's  interest  with  respect  to  election 
of  the  other  house — then  it  will  always  be 
people,  not  acres,  or  trees,  or  rocks,  who  will 
continue  to  live  In  a  Republic. 

We  shall  continue  to  fight  for  representa- 
tive government. 

Trite  though  it  may  appear  to  some,  there 
are  no  better  words  to  describe  freedom  than 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  near 
the  conclusion  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress  it  is  customary  for  each  party 
floor  leader  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  his  observations  and  comments 
on  the  activities  of  the  Congress  for  the 
past  year,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  the  customary  number  of  copies  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  accord- 
ing to  the  rules. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
digest  of  major  laws  be  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
that  after  additions  following  the  ses- 
sion the  digest  be  printed  as  a  separate 
Senate  document  and  the  customary 
number  of  copies  be  printed. 


SUMMARIES    OP    LAWS    AND    TREA- 
TIES OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  digest 
of  major  laws  be  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  that  after 
additions  following  the  session  the  digest 
be  printed  as  a  separate  Senate  docu- 
ment and  the  customary  number  of 
copies  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
Summaries  of  Laws  and  Treaties  of  General 
Interest — A  Factual  Digest  of  Some  ot 
the  Major  Public  Laws  Resulting  From 
Congressional  Actions  This  Session 
(By  categories) 
agriculture 

Acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for 
tobacco  (Public  Law  89-12.  Approved  April 
16.  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  5721)  amended  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  and  amended 


the  tobacco  price-support  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

E;xtend  time  for  wheat  referendum  (Public 
Law  89-82.  Approved  July  24.  1965)  :  This 
law  (H.R.  9497)  extended  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1966.  from 
not  later  than  August  1,  1965,  as  specified 
under  existing  law,  to  not  later  than  30  days 
after  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

appropriations 

Supplemental  agricultural  appropriations. 
1965  (Public  Law  89-2.  Approved  Feb.  11, 
1965)  : 

This  law  (H.J.  Res.  234)  made  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $1.6  billion  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal   1965. 

Of  this  amount,  $1.1  billion  was  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
unreimbursed  net  realized  losses  sustained 
during  fiscal  1963.  provided  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  Public  Law  88-573  be 
used  prior  to  May  1,  1965,  In  eliminating  ag- 
ricultural research  stations  or  lines  of  re- 
search. 

The  law  also  added  funds  available  under 
Public  Law  480  for  (1)  sale  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
pursuant  to  title  I,  $250  million  and  (2)  long- 
term  supply  contracts  pursuant  to  title  IV, 
$200  mUllon,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  no 
part  could  be  used  during  fiscal  1965  to  fi- 
nance expxtrt  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  title  I, 
except  when  such  experts  were  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Sales  Agreement  of  October  8, 
1962,  as  amended,  and  if  the  President  de- 
termined the  financing  of  such  exports  was 
In  the  national  interest. 

The  law  also  provided  $50  mUIion  for  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. In  addition,  provision  was  made  that 
no  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  could  be  tised  prior 
to  May  1,  1965.  to  implement  the  order  clos- 
ing or  relocating  the  veterans'  hospitals  or 
facilities  or  to  withdrawing,  transferring,  or 
reducing  services  heretofore  made  available 
to  veterans. 

Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1965  (Public  Law  89-16.  Approved  Apr.  30, 
1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  7091)  provided  $2,227,- 
563.977  In  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  for 
fiscal  1965. 

Included  In  this  total  was  a  total  of  $349,- 
688.000  for  the  Appalachia  program  and  a 
total  of  $583,117,633  for  Increased  pay  costs. 

Department  of  Defense  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, 1965  (Public  Law  89-18.  Ap- 
proved May  7,  1965):  This  law  (H.J.  Res. 
447)  made  appropriations  of  $700  million  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  support  of 
military  functions  in  southeast  Asia. 

Interior  Department  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89-52.  Approved 
June  28,  1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  6767)  made  appropriations 
of  $1,212,739,070  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  (except  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Southeastern  Power  Administration, 
and  Southwest  Power  Administration)  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Interior  Department  total  was 
$801,988,570.  For  related  agencies  the  total 
was  $410,750,500,  including  funds  for  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Indian  Claims  Comxnission,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  and  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Treasury-Post  Office  Departments  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89-57. 
Approved  June  30,  1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  7060)  made  appropriations 
of  $7,699,444,000  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 


Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Of  this  total, 
$1,035  million  was  a  fiscal  1965  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fimd. 

The  Treasury  Department  total  was 
$1,291,239,000.  The  Poet  Office  Department 
total  was  $5,324,400,000.  For  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  the  total  was  $15,. 
805,000,  Including  the  Emergency  Fund  for 
the  President  and  expenses  of  management 
Improvement.  The  total  for  independent 
agencies  was  $3  million,  including  funds  lor 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Manngement  Policy,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

Continuing  appropriations,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-58.  Approved  June  30,  1965)  :  This 
law  (H.J.  Res.  553)  provided  for  financing 
continuing  Government  functions  with  re- 
spect to  which  fiscal  1966  appropriations  bills 
had  not  been  signed  into  law  prior  to  July  31, 
1965. 

District  of  Columbia  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89-75.  Approved 
July  16,  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  6453)  author- 
ized the  District  of  Columbia  to  spend  out 
of  District  of  Columbia  funds  $360,228,500 
for  fiscal  1966  and  appropriated  $46,122,000 
as  the  Federal  payment  out  of  general 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  fiscal 
1966. 

Legislative  branch  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1966  (Public  Law  89-90.  Approved  July  27, 
1965) : 

This  law  (H.R.  8775)  made  appropriations 
in  the  amount  of  $189,993,297  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Sen- 
ate total  was  $36,379,790;  the  House. 
$66,414,730. 

Other  agencies  for  which  appropriations 
were  included  In  this  law  were  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Continuing  appropriations,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-96.  Approved  July  30,  1965)  :  This 
law  (H.J.  Res.  591)  provided  for  financing 
continuing  Government  functions  with  re- 
spect to  which  fiscal  1966  appropriations 
bills  had  not  been  signed  into  law  prior  to 
August  31,  1965. 

Independent  offices  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1966  (Public  Law  89-128.  Approved  Aug. 
16.  1965) : 

This  law  (H.R.  7997)  made  appropriations 
of  $14,246,167,800  for  the  various  independent 
executive  offices  for  fiscal   year    1966. 

Among  items  included  were:  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  $5.- 
175  million;  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  $714,- 
794,500;  General  Services  Administration, 
$549,678,250;  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  $1,038,861,200:  National  Science 
Foundation,  $479,999,000;  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, $5,688,405,600. 

Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partments appropriations  for  fiscal  1966 
(Public  Law  89-156.  Approved  Aug.  31. 
1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  7765)  made  appropriations 
of  $8,011,331,500  for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Labor  Department  total  was  $547,607,- 
500.  The  HEW  total  was  $7,410,170,000,  in- 
cluding $1,178,956,000  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

The  total  for  related  agencies,  including 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  was  $53,554,000. 

Continuing  appropriations,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-159.  Approved  Sept.  1,  1965)  :  This 
law  (H.J.  Res.  639)  provided  for  financing 
continuing  Government  functions  with  re- 
spect to  which  annual   appropriations  bills 
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had  not  been  signed  into  law  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965. 

State-Justice-Commerce  Department  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
164.    Approved  Sept.  2,  1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  8639)  made  appropriations 
of  $2,057,597,150  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Of  this  appropriation,  the  State  Depart- 
ment total  was  $389,602,000;  the  Justice  De- 
partment. $370,869,000;  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, $856,851,250;  the  Judiciary,  $80.- 
693,900;  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  $1.- 
500,000;  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  $2,750,000;  and  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  $171,617,000. 

Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partments supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89-199.  Approved 
Sept.  23,  1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  10586)  made  supplemental 
appropriations  of  $1,223,181,500  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  fiscal  1966. 

The  Labor  Department  total  was  $156,526,- 
000.  The  HEW  total  was  $1,066,655,500,  In- 
cluding $7  million  for  programs  for  the  aged 
and  aging,  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  In 
connection  therewith. 

Appropriations  for  military  construction, 
fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89-202.  Approved 
Sept.  25,  1965) :  This  law  (H.R.  10323)  made 
appropriations  of  $1,756,635,000  for  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Including  $665,846,000  for 
military  family  housing  projects. 

Defense  Department  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89-213.  Approved 
Sept.  29,  1965):  This  law  (H.R.  9221)  made 
appropriations  for  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment of  $46,887,163,000  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
Of  this  appropriation,  the  Air  Force  received 
$17,519,600,000;  the  Navy,  $13,957,200,000;  the 
Army,  $10,973,094,000;  and  the  Joint  defense 
agencies.  $4,437,219,000. 

Continuing  appropriations.  1966  (Public 
Law  89-221.  Approved  Sept.  30,  1965)  :  This 
law  (H.J.  Res.  673)  provided  for  financing 
continuing  Government  functions  with  re- 
spect to  which  annual  appropriations  bills 
had  not  been  signed  into  law  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 15,  1965.  The  resolution  also  provided 
appropriation  of  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  work  on  develop- 
ment of  a  civil  suf>ersonic  aircraft. 

ATOMIC    energy 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropriation 
authorization,  1966  (Public  Law  89-32.  Ap- 
proved June  2,  1965) :  This  law  (H.R.  8122) 
authorized  appropriation  of  $2,555,521,000  for 
fiscal  1966  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. For  operating  expenses.  $2,260,776,000 
was  authorized,  and  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment,  $294,745,000. 

Amendment  of  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  89-135.  Approved  Aug.  24, 
1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  8856)  amended  section 
271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  nothing  In  the  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  authority  of 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  with  re- 
spect to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission 
of  electric  power  produced  through  the  use  of 
nuclear  facilities  licensed  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  The  law  also  provided  that 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
confer  on  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency 
any  authority  to  regulate,  control,  or  restrict 
activities  of  the  Commission. 

Extending  and  amending  the  indemnity 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  89-210.  Approved  Sept.  29, 
1965)  :  This  law  (S.  2042)  amended  section 
170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  (1)  to  extend  the  effective  period 
of  the  Indemnity  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  for  10  additional  years,  to 
August  1,  1977;  (2)  to  require  a  decrease  In 
the  $500  million  governmental  Indemnity 
afforded  under  the  Indemnity  provisions  cor- 


responding to  the  amount  whereby  the  finan- 
cial protection  required  of  an  AEC  licensee 
or  contractor  exceeds  the  amount  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  liability  Insurance  currently 
available;  i.e.,  $60  mlUlon;  and  (3)  to  provide 
that  in  no  event  would  the  liability  of  all 
persons  who  might  be  liable  for  public  lia- 
bility arising  from  a  single  nuclear  Incident 
exceed  $560  million:  I.e.,  the  maximum 
amount  of  governmental  indemnity  which 
could  be  afforded  under  the  Indemnity  pro- 
visions, as  amended  by  this  law,  together 
with  the  maximum  amount  of  financial  pro- 
tection required  In  accordance  with  these 
indemnity  provisions. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-110.     Approved  Aug.  6.  1965) : 

This  law  (S.  1564)  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  the  suspension  of  literacy  tests 
or  other  devices  which  (a)  have  been  found 
by  a  Federal  court  to  have  been  used  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
or  (b)  come  within  a  triggering  formula 
under  which  there  was  a  test  or  device  In 
use  in  November  1964,  where  less  than  50 
percent  of  persons  of  voting  age  were  regis- 
tered on  November  1,  1964,  and  where  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  the  population  of  voting 
age  voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  1964, 

Where  such  triggering  results  In  suspend- 
ing a  literacy  test  or  other  device,  a  three- 
Judge  court  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  maintain  Jurisdic- 
tion for  5  years  after  entry  of  a  Judgment  that 
discrimination  had  occurred  within  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  covered  under  the 
formula. 

The  so-called  Puerto  Rlcan  amendment 
would  allow  a  prospective  vote  to  qualify 
without  taking  a  literacy  test  by  demon- 
strating that  he  had  completed  the  sixth 
grade,  or  whatever  grade  the  States  require. 
In  a  school  under  the  American  flag  con- 
ducted In  a  language  other  than  English. 

Examiners  would  be  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  after  coiirt  authoriza- 
tion, when  the  Attorney  General  certified  the 
15th  amendment  was  violated.  These  exam- 
iners would  register  qualified  applicants  for 
voting  and  maintain  a  listing  of  those  so 
qualified.  Hearing  officers,  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  challenges  to  listings  on  an  eligibil- 
ity list.  Wherever  examiners  are  serving  In 
a  political  subdivision,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission can  assign,  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General,  one  or  more  poll  watchers. 

The  law  contained  a  congressional  finding 
that  the  poll  tax  was  being  used  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  and  Instructed  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  a  declaratory  Judgment  or 
injunctive  relief  in  such  cases. 

The  law  also  had  a  "clean  elections"  provi- 
sion making  It  a  felony  to  encourage  false 
registration  or  Illegal  voting  or  to  purchase 
votes. 

CIVIL    SERVICE 

Civil  service  retirement  annuity  Increases 
(Public  Law  89-205.  Approved  Sept.  27, 
1965):  This  law  (H.R.  8469)  (1)  increased 
all  annuities  having  a  commencing  date  prior 
to  October  1,  1956,  by  11  percent.  (2)  In- 
creased all  annuities  having  a  commencing 
date  after  October  1,  1956.  by  6  percent,  and 
(3)  revised  the  method  of  determining  cost- 
of-living  increases.  The  estimated  first-year 
cost  was  $101.9  million. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-10.  Approved  Apr.  11, 
1965)  : 
This  law  (H.R.  2362)  provided  as  follows: 
In  title  I.  it  amended  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress  ( 1 )  by  adding  a  new  title  n  to  the 
act  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  education 
of  children  of  low-income  areas  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  which  would  be  operative  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30.  1966) , 


the  cost  of  which  would  be  $1.06  billion.  For 
each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years  of  the 
3-year  program  the  formula  would  be  that 
established  by  law  hereafter  by  the  Congress; 
and  (2)  by  extension  of  the  present  Public 
Law  874  provisions  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities 
until  June  30,  1968. 

Title  II  authorized  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  to  make  grants  for  the  acquisition  of 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
printed  and  published  instructional  materi- 
als for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  In 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  law  authorized  appropriations 
of  $100  million  solely  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
(ending  June  30.  1966).  For  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  only  such  funds  could  be  appro- 
priated as  may  be  hereafter  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Title  III  authorized  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services  to  stimulate  and  assist  In 
the  provision  of  vitally  needed  educational 
services  not  available  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
and  quality,  and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
the  development  and  establishment  of  exem- 
plary elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 
cational programs  to  serve  as  models  for  reg- 
ular school  programs.  The  law  authorized 
appropriations  of  $100  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  For  the  succeed- 
ing 4  fiscal  years  only  such  funds  could  be 
appropriated  as  may  be  hereafter  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Title  rv  amended  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act  of  1954  by  authorizing  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants  to  universities 
and  colleges  and  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions and  to  Individuals,  for  research,  sur- 
veys, and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
education;  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion derived  from  educational  research;  and 
to  provide,  by  contracts  or  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements,  for  the  conduct  of 
such  activities. 

Title  rv  also  amended  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  regional  facilities 
for  educational  research  and  related  pur- 
poses. Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966.  $100  million  was  author- 
ized for  the  purposes.  Such  funds  shall  re- 
main available  untU  expended  for  payments 
with  respect  to  projects  which  wUl  have  been 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  before  July  1, 
1971. 

Title  V  authorized  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  a  program  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  stimulate  and  assist  States  In 
strengthening  the  leadership  resources  of 
their  State  educational  agencies,  and  to  as- 
sist those  agencies  In  the  establishment  and 
Improvement  of  programs  to  Identify  and 
meet  the  educatlonaf  needs  of  States.  For 
grants  under  this  title,  there  was  authorized 
appropriations  of  $25  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  only  such  sums  could 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorized  by  law. 

Title  VI  contained  general  provisions. 
These  Included  provisions  relating  to  pro- 
hibition of  Federal  control  of  education,  pro- 
visions prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  re- 
ligious worship  or  instruction,  and  authority 
to  establish  an  advisory  council  of  10  mem- 
bers to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  his  functions 
under  the  law. 

For  the  five  titles  of  the  law  and  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  total  new  obligatlonal 
authority   for    the    first    year    (fiscal    1966) 
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would   be   $1,344,700,000.     Estimated    5-year 
obligational  authority  was  $6,660,100,000. 

FINANCE   AND   TAXATION 

Gold  reserve  requirements  (Public  Law  89- 
3.  Approved  Mar.  3,  1965):  This  law  (H.R. 
3818)  eliminated  the  requirement  under  ex- 
isting law  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain gold-certificate  reserves  of  25  percent 
against  their  reposit  liabilities.  It  retained 
the  existing  requirement  that  a  gold-certifi- 
cate reserve  of  25  percent  be  maintained 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-44.  Approved  June  21,  1965):  This 
law  (H.R.  8371)  provided  excise  tax  reduc- 
tions of  about  $4.7  billion  over  the  period 
through  1969.  Some  of  these  reductions 
would  become  effective  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and.  when  fully  efl'ective, 
would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.76  bil- 
lion annually.  A  further  reduction  was 
provided  for  January  1966  which,  when  fully 
effective,  would  decrease  taxes  by  an  addi- 
tional $1.62  billion. 

Further  reductions  would  occur  in  1967, 
1968.  and  1969.  The  additional  reductions 
In  those  years  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion. 

The  tax  reductions,  when  fully  effective, 
would  result  in  elimination  of  all  selective 
excise  taxes  except  a  1 -percent  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles, the  5-percent  tax  on  transportation 

Of  persons  by  air,  and  those  taxes  which 
represented  user  charges,  regulatory  taxes, 
and  the  taxes  on  alcohol,  cigars,  and  ciga- 
rettes. 

Temporary   increase    in   public   debt   limit 

(Public  Law  89-49.  Approved  June  24, 
1965):  This  law  (H.R.  8464)  provided  a  tem- 
porary  debt  limit  of  $328  billion  for  the 
period  July  1.  1965.  to  June  30.  1966.  The 
temporary  debt  limit  for  fiscal  1965  was  $324 
billion.  (The  debt  ceiling  under  permanent 
law  is  $285  billion.) 

Temporary  suspension  of  duties  on  metal 
scrap  (Public  Law  89-61.  Approved  June  30, 
1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  4493)  amended  title  I 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  continue  for  2 
years,  to  June  30.  1967,  (l)  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  metal  scrap  including  iron  and 
steel,  aluminum,  magnesium,  nickel,  and 
nickel  alloys  and  (2)  the  existing  reduction 
of  duties  on  copper  waste  and  scrap.  The 
law  provided  that  the  suspension  would  not 
apply  to  certain  specified  types  of  scrap. 

Exemption  from  duty  for  returning  resi- 
dents (Public  Law  89-62.  Approved  June  30. 
1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  8147)  amended  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide that,  effective  October  1,  1965,  the  ex- 
emption from  duty  for  returning  residents 
would  be  $100,  retail  value,  and  this  exemp- 
tion would  apply  only  with  respect  to  goods 
which  actually  accompanied  the  returning 
residents.  For  tourists  returning  from 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  law  provided  the  exemption  would 
be  $200.  retail  value.  The  law  also  reduced 
the  quantity  of  alcoholic  beverages  a  return- 
ing resident  could  claim,  within  these  dollar 
limitations  under  his  personal  exemption, 
from  1  gallon  to  1  quart.  The  1-gallon  ex- 
emption was  retained,  however,  for  tourists 
returning  from  American  island  possessions. 
The  law  represented  an  estimated  annual  $55 
million    balance-of-payments    Improvement. 

Coinage  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-81. 
Approved  July  23.  1965) :  This  law  (S.  2080) 
provided  for  elimination  of  silver  from  the 
dime  and  the  quarter,  and  for  reduction 
of  the  silver  in  the  50-cent  piece  from  90 
to  40  percent.  It  also  increased  the  authori- 
zation for  the  construction  of  the  mint  fa- 
cilities from  $30  to  $45  million. 

Amendment  of  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  re  construction-differential  subsidies 
(Public  Law  89-127.  Approved  Aug.  14, 
1965):  This  law  (H.R.  4346)  amended  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 


to  extend  for  1  year,  to  June  30.  1966,  the 
present  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy payments  of  a  maximum  of  55  percent 
on  new  merchant  vessel  construction  and 
60  percent  on  reconstruction  or  recondition- 
ing of  passenger  ships. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-243.  Approved  Oct. 
9,  1965) :  This  law  (H.R.  4750)  extended 
the  interest  equalization  tax  (designed  to 
aid  our  balance-of-payments  position  from 
December  31,  1965,  to  July  31,  1967.  Among 
other  things,  the  law  (1)  applied  the  tax  to 
nonbank  loans  with  a  maturity  of  1  to  3  years 
(this  provision  complements  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  to  bank  loans  with  a  maturity 
of  1  year  or  more) ;  (2)  extended  exemptions 
provided  under  existing  law  to  cover  situa- 
tions analogous  to  those  now  exempt  or  ex- 
emptions required  by  the  application  of  the 
tax  to  debt  obligations  which  mature  in 
less  than  3  years;  (3)  required  all  interna- 
tional agreements  entered  into,  modified,  or 
extended  under  which  foreign  currencies  will 
accrue  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  to 
contain  provisions  insuring  that  the  curren- 
cies may  be  used  to  poy  U.S.  debts  in  that 
country,  and,  to  the  extent  not  needed  for 
such  purpose,  be  converted  Into  dollars  or 

other  foreign  currencies  to  the  extent 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States;  and 
(4)  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

to  determine  periodically  the  amount  of 
funds  the  United  States  will  need  to  meet 
Its  obligations  in  each  foreign  country  and 
to  report  to   the  Committee  on  Finance  of 


thority  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  over  counterfeit  drugs. 

Penalties  were  provided.  The  estimated 
cost  was  $10  million  annually.  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-92.  Approved  July  27,  1965): 
This  law  (S.  559)  provided  for  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  Federal  program  to  deal 
with  cigarette  labeling  and  advertising  with 
respect  to  any  relationship  between  smoking 
and  health.  The  effective  date  is  January  i 
1966. 

Five-day  week  for  postmasters  (Public  Law 
89-116.  Approved  Aug.  9,  1965):  This  law 
(H.R.  1771)  established  a  congressional  pol- 
icy requiring  a  5-day  workweek  for  post- 
masters in  post  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class. 

Providing  penalties  for  the  assassination 
of  the  President  (Public  Law  89-141.  Ap- 
proved Aug.  28,  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  6097) 
amended  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
rectify  the  omission  in  Federal  law  by  mak- 
ing it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  as- 
sault the  President,  the  President-elect,  the 
Vice  President,  or  if  there  is  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  officer  next  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vlce-Pre.sldent-elect,  or  any  in- 
dividual who  is  acting  as  President.  It  also 
made  It  a  Federal  crime  to  attempt,  or  to 
conspire,  to  kill,  or  kldnnp  any  of  the  In- 
dividuals designated. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Presidential  Ar- 

chival  Depository  (Public  Law  89-169.  Ap- 
proved Sept.  6,  1965)  :  This  law  (H.J.  Res. 
632)  authorized  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 


the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways    the  University  of  Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Baines 
and  Means  of   the  House  the  expenditures      "  "  - 

and  balances  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  curren- 


cies. 

GOVERNMENT 

Further  amendment  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  89-43.  Approved 
June  18.  1965):  This  law  (S.  1135)  further 
amended  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  that  such  act  will  apply  to 
reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gres.s  at  any  time   before  June   1,   1969. 

Appointment  of  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  (Public  Law  89-46. 
Approved  June  22,  1965):  This  law  (H.R. 
7777)  authorized  the  President  to  appoint 
Gen.  William  F.  McKee  (U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired) to  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

This  law  was  necessary  because  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
that  a  nominee  for  the  office  of  Administrator 
must  be  a  civilian.  This  law  expressed  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  authority 
granted  by  enactment  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  approval  by  the  Congress  of  continuing 
appointments  of  military  men  to  the  office  of 
Administrator  of  PAA  in  the  future. 

Extending  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  (Public 
Law  89-69.  Approved  July  8,  1965) :  This 
law  (H.R.  8131)  extended  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act. 
of  1961  (due  to  expire  June  30,  1966)  to 
June  30.  1967,  and  authorized  appropriations 
of  $6.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Drug  abuse  control  amendments  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-74.  Approved  July  15. 
1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  2)  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
vide increased  controls  over  the  distribution 
of  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  other 
drugs  having  a  similar  effect  on  the  central 
nervous  system  through  increased  record- 
keeping and  inspection  requirements, 
through  providing  for  control  over  intrastate 
traffic  in  these  drugs  because  of  its  effect  on 
interstate  traffic,  and  through  making  posses- 
sion of  these  drugs  (other  than  by  the  user) 
illegal  outside  of  the  legitimate  channels  of 
commerce.    The  law  also  Increased  the  au- 


Johnson  Presidential  Archival  Depository. 

Establishing  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (Public  Law  89-174. 
Approved  Sept.  9,  1965):  This  law  (H.R. 
6927)  established  a  new  executive  depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  in  order  to  provide  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  urban  communi- 
ties and  metropolitan  areas. 

The  functions  of  the  existing  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  its  constituent 
agencies  were  transferred  to  the  new  Sec- 
retary and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation was  made  a  part  of  the  new  De- 
partment. 

The  Secretary  will,  among  his  other  re- 
sponsibilities: (1)  advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  Federal  programs  and  activities  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development: 
(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President 
policies  for  fostering  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas:  <3) 
exercise  leadership  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  In  coordinating  Federal  activities 
affecting  housing  and  urban  development; 
(4)  provide  technical  assistance  and  Informa- 
tion (including  a  clearinghouse  service)  to 
aid  State,  county,  town,  village,  or  other 
local  governments  in  developing  solutions  to 
urban  and  metropolitan  development  prob- 
lems; (5)  encourage  comprehensive  plan- 
ning by  State  and  local  governments  with  a 
view  to  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
urban  development  activities;  and  (6)  con- 
duct continuing  studies  of  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  problems. 

An  Under  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries, 
and  General  Counsel  were  provided  along 
with  other  ofHcers.  The  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  would  be  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Protection  of  former  Presidents  and  their 
wives  or  widows  (Public  Law  89-186.  Ap- 
proved Sept.  15,  1965):  This  law  (S.  2420) 
provided  continuing  authority  for  Secret 
Service  protection  of  any  former  President, 
his  wife  or  widow,  and  minor  children  for  a 
period  of  4  years  after  he  leaves  or  dies  in 
office,  unless  such  protection  is  declined. 

Funds  for  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sions   (Public   Law   89-196.     Approved   Sept. 
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21,  1965) :  This  law  (S.J.  Res.  102)  author- 
ized appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  two  Presidential  Conunlsslons. 
(1)  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  and  (2)  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-197.  Approved  Sept.  22, 
1965) :  This  law  (H.R.  8027)  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  grants  to.  or  to 
contract  with,  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  to  provide  assistance  in  train- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
and  other  personnel,  and  in  improving  capa- 
bilities, techniques,  and  practices  in  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  prevention 
and  control  of  crime.  .  The  law  authorized 
appropriation  of  $10  million  lor  fiscal  1966; 
and  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968,  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-209. 
Approved  Sept.  29.  1965) :  This  law  (S.  1483) 
established  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  to  be  composed  of 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and 
a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, to  develop  and  promote  a  national 
policy  of  support  for  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  In  the  United  States. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  will 
provide  matching  grants  to  States,  to  non- 
profit or  public  g^roups.  and  to  Individuals 
engaged  In  the  creative  and  performing  arts 
for  the  whole  range  of  artistic  activity.     The 

law  transferred  the  National  Ck)uncll  on  the 
Arts  (established  by  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964)  and  its 
functions  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  The  Council  will  advise  the  Chairman 
of  the  Endowment  on  policies  and  programs 
and  review  applications  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties will  provide  grants  and  loans  for  re- 
search, award  fellowships  and  grants  to  In- 
stitutions for  training,  support  the  publica- 
tion of  scholarly  works,  provide  for  inter- 
change of  Information,  and  foster  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  humanities. 
The  law  established  a  National  Council  on 
the  Humanities,  which  will  advise  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Endowment  on  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  review  applications  for  financial 
assistance. 

The  law  also  provided  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  strengthening  Instruction  in  the 
humanities  and  the^-^ts  and  for  teacher 
training  institutes. 

The  law  authorized  a  total  appropriation 
of  $21  million  a  year  for  fiscal  1966.  1967.  and 
1968.  For  fiscal  1969  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  shall  authorize  by 
laws.  It  also  authorized  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Authorization  for  Secret  Service  agents  to 
make  arrests  (Public  Law  89-218.  Approved 
Sept.  29.  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  6294) 
amended  section  3056  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  to  make  ar- 
rests without  warrants  for  any  offense  against 
the  United  States  committed  in  their  pres- 
ence or  for  any  felony  cognizable  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  if  they  have  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to 
be  arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  a  felony. 

HOUSING 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-117.  Approved  Aug.  10. 
1965) : 

This  law  (H.R.  7984)  consisted  of  three 
categories  authorizing  total  appropriations 
for  the  next  4  years  of  $7.4  billion.  It  estab- 
lished   new    programs,     continued    existing 


programs,  and  amended  existing  programs. 
An  Important  new  featvire  was  the  provision 
for  rent  supplements. 
Principal  provisions  of  the  law  included: 
New  programs — Rent  supplements  to  non- 
profit, cooperative,  or  limited  dividend  spon- 
sors of  moderate-cost  housing,  for  low-in- 
come families  eligible  for  public  bousing  who 
were  elderly,  handicapped,  displaced,  or  living 
In  substandard  housing,  for  an  amount  by 
which  market  rent  exceeded  25  percent  of 
tenant's  Income,  and  with  a  maximum  an- 
nual aggregate  contract  authority  reaching 
$150  million  In  the  fourth  year;  rehabilita- 
tion grants  up  to  $1,500  for  low-Income 
families  in  urban  renewal  areas;  relief  to  dis- 
tressed mortgagors  affected  by  closing  of  Fed- 
eral bases;  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  for  land 
developments;  grants  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities  at  50  percent  of  cost;  grants  for 
neighborhood  facilities;  and  grants  to  pay 
Interest  charges  for  advance  acquisition  of 
public  works  sites. 

Extension  of  existing  programs — extended 
all  FHA  programs,  urban  renewal,  urban 
planning  grants,  ojjen-space  grants,  public 
housing,  college  housing,  housing  for  elderly, 
public  works  planning.  Federal-State  train- 
ing, FNMA,  low-income  housing  demonstra- 
tion program,  low-rent  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor,  and  rehabilitation  3-percent  loan 
program. 

Amendments  to  existing  law— Federal 
Housing  Administration:   required  FHA  to 

establish  procedures  and  approve  technically 
suitable  materials,  required  community 
water  and  sewer  facilities   where  feasible  as 

prerequisite  to  FHA  and  VA  assistance,  re- 
quired regular  home  insurance  program  loans 

to  provide  20  percent  (Instead  of  25  per- 
cent under  existing  law)  downpayment  of 
value  exceeding  $20,O0O.  and  made  peace- 
time as  well  as  wartime  veterans  eligible  for 
FHA  insurance  for  loans  (with  no  downpay- 
ment up  to  $15,000.  10  percent  on  the  next 
$5,000,  and  15  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
over  $20,000) ;  urban  renewal:  Increased  non- 
residential exception  to  35  percent  of  new 
funds,  authorized  direct  grants  to  cities  for 
two- thirds  of  cost  for  demolition  of  unsafe 
structures  and  local  code  enforcement,  and 
clarified  1954  Housing  Act  to  authorize  non- 
residential urban  renewal  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  low-rent  housing:  authorized 
greater  use  of  existing  housing  for  low-rent 
public  housing,  and  authorized  sale  of  de- 
tached and  semidetached  public  housing  to 
tenants;  FNMA:  extended  FNMA's  authority 
to  sell  participations  and  to  act  as  servicing 
agent  for  all  Government-held  residential 
mortgages;  open-space  land  and  urban  beau- 
tlfication:  extended  grant  authority  to  ac- 
quire developed  land  and  finance  cost  of 
beautificatlon  of  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
increased  grant  to  50  percent  of  cost  of  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  land,  and  In- 
creased limit  on  grants  that  could  be  made 
for  open-space  land  and  urban  beautificatlon 
and  Improvements  from  $75  to  $310  million; 
repealed  provision  in  Mass  Transit  Act  which 
prohibited  use  of  foreign-made  manufac- 
tured articles;  Instituted  new  mortgage  in- 
surance program  for  rural  housing  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Instituted  new 
lease-guarantee  program  by  SBA  for  small 
bvislnesses  displaced  by  urbpn  renewal;  au- 
thorized FSLIC  to  require  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  deposit  up  to  1  percent  of 
savings  as  necessary  for  liquidity  purposes; 
lowered  maximum  Interest  rate  to  3  percent 
for  housing  for  elderly  and  moderate-income 
families;  and  authorized  public  facility  loans 
for  nonprofit  groups  serving  small  communi- 
ties or  rural  areas. 

Another  provision  would  apply  Davis- 
Bacon  labor  provisions  to  certain  sections  of 
the  law. 

IMMIGRATION 

Amendment  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (Public  Law  89-236.  Approved 
Oct.  3,  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  2580)  amended 


the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  re- 
peal the  national  origin  quota  provisions  and 
to  substitute  a  new  system  for  the  selection 
of  Immigrants  to  the  United  States.  The 
law  also  made  other  basic  changes,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  established  a  new  system  of  pref- 
erential admissions  based  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  close  famUy  relationship  with  U.S. 
citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens,  and 
upon  the  advantage  to  the  United  States  of 
the  special  talents  and  skills  of  the  immi- 
grant; (2)  provided  that  parents  of  U.S.  cit- 
izens (such  citizen  to  be  over  21)  not  come 
under  a  numerical  limitation;  (3)  estab- 
lished two  preference  categories  for  immi- 
grants to  be  employed  in  the  United  States, 
(a)  a  third  preference  for  aliens  who  are 
members  of  professions  or  who  have  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  sciences  or  the  arts,  (b) 
a  sixth  preference  for  skilled  or  unskilled 
workers  who  can  fill  specific  needs  in  short* 
supply;  (4)  placed  a  limitation  of  170.000 
(Including  10.200  refugees)  on  the  number 
of  Immigrants  who  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  in  any  fiscal  year  other  than 
the  defined  "special  immigrants"  and  "im- 
mediate relatives";  placed  a  limitation  of 
20,000  on  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
may  enter  in  any  one  fiscal  year  from  a 
foreign  state;  (5)  removed  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle  provisions  of  existing  law;  (6)  ex- 
tended an  exemption  from  numerical  limi- 
tation on  immigration  to  newly  independent 
Western    Hemisphere    countries    (Jamaica, 

Trlnldad-Tobago) ;  (7)  strengthened  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  American  economy  from 
job    competition   and   from    adverse   working 

Standards  as  a  consequence  of  immigrant 
worlcers    entering    the    labor   market;    (8) 

granted  discretionary  authority  under  proper 
safeguards  to  the  Attorney  General  to  waive 
the  grounds  for  exclusion  In  the  case  of 
aliens  who  are  mentally  retarded  or  who 
have  a  past  history  of  mental  Hlness  and 
who  are  close  relatives  of  VS.  citizens  or 
lawful  resident  aliens;  (9)  made  alien  crew- 
men eligible  to  adjust  their  immigration 
status  through  the  suspension  of  deportation 
procedures;  (10)  made  aliens  who  entered 
the  United  States  prior  to  June  30.  1948,  eli- 
gible to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  their  im- 
migration status  through  existing  registry 
proceedings;  (11)  established  a  Select  Com- 
mission on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion and  placed  an  annual  limitation  of  120.- 
000.  beginning  July  1,  1968,  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  unless  Congress  provides 
otherwise  on  the  basis  of  the  Commission's 
report. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Increased  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (Public  Law 
89-6.  Approved  Mar.  24.  1965)  :  This  law 
(H.R.  45)  amended  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Loan  Bank  Act  of  1959  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  an  additional 
sum  of  $750  million  at  the  rate  of  $250  mil- 
lion per  year  during  fiscal  1965,  1966.  and 
196T.  The  law  prohibited  assistance  from 
the  Fund  to  countries  expropriating  Ameri- 
can property  without  compensation. 

Saigon  chancery  authorization  (Public 
Law  89-22.  Approved  May  21.  1965)  :  This 
law  (H.R.  7064)  authorized  appropriation  of 
$1  million,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  pre- 
viously authorized  for  use  In  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings  program,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  construction  of  a  new  chancery  to 
replace  the  one  destroyed  in  1965  in  Saigon. 
Vietnam. 

International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-23.  Approved  May  22. 
1965)  :  This  law -(S.  701)  granted  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  that  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  Its  obligations 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1962  and  provided  a  limit  of  $150,000  per 
fiscal  year  on  the  U.S.  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  administration  of  the  agreement. 
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Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
authorization  (Public  Law  89-27.  Approved 
May  27.  1965) :  This  law  (H.R.  2996)  amended 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriation  of  $30 
million  for  the  3  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1968. 

Increase  in  U.S.  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (Public  Law  89-31.  Ap- 
proved June  2,  1965)  :  This  law  <H.R.  6497) 
amended  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
to  increase  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Fund  by 
$1,035  million  and  authorized  appropriation 
of  $1,035  million,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Extension  of  the  Export  Control  Act  ( Pub- 
lic Law  89-63.  Approved  June  30,  1965)  : 
This  law  (H.R.  7105)  extended  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  for  4  additional  years, 
to  June  30,  1969;  authorized  the  admin- 
istrative imposition  of  civil  monetary  penal- 
ties not  exceeding  $1,000  for  violations  of  the 
act;  required  all  domestic  concerns  receiv- 
ing requests  to  furnish  information  or  to 
sign  agreements  to  report  this  fact  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (countering  Arab 
boycotts) :  and  provided  a  congressional  dec- 
laration that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  American  business  firms 
from  competitive  pressures  to  become  in- 
volved in  foreign  trade  conspiracies  against 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

International  Banlc  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  (Public  Law  89-126.  Approved 
Aug.  14,  1965):  This  law  (S.  1742),  among 
other  things,  amended  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act,  as  amended,  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  the  act  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  (IBRD)  to  agree 
to  an  amendment  to  the  IBRD's  articles  of 
agreement  permitting  it  to  make  loans  to 
the  International  Finance  Corporation 
(IFC).  It  also  amended  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  Act  to  authorize  a 
similar  change  In  the  IPC  articles  of  agree- 
ment to  permit  it  to  lend  or  borrow  from 
the  IBRD  within  specified  limitations. 

The  law  also  authorized  the  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  IBRD  to  vote  In  favor  of  proposed  in- 
creases In  the  bank  authorized  capital  stock 
in  the  anaount  of  $2  billion  without  express 
congressional  approval,  provided  such  pro- 
posed increases  involved  no  change  In  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States. 

Peace  Corps  Act  amendments  (Public  Law 
89-134.  Approved  Aug.  24.  1965}  :  This  law 
(S.  2054)  amended  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $115  million  for  Peace  Corps  activities  In 
fiscal  year  1966  and  made  a  number  of  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-171.     Approved  Sept.  6,  1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  7750)  authorized  an  aggre- 
gate appropriation  of  $3,360,000,000  for  fiscal 
1966  for  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  au- 
thorization was  for  development  assistance, 
military  assistance,  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  program  was  authorized  for  1 
year  only. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  (1)  provided  a 
special  authorization  for  southeast  Asia  of 
$89  million;  (2)  stated  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  all  foreign  assistance  should  be  with- 
held by  the  President  from  a  country  which 
permitted  or  failed  to  take  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  destruction  by  mob  ac- 
tion of  U.S.  property  within  such  country; 
(3)  amended  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  no  sale  under  title  I  of  this  act 
shall  be  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
sale  is  essential  to  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States;  (4)  provided  that  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  excluding  from 
aid  any  covmtry  which  seizes  any  U.S.  fish- 


ing vessels  In  international  waters:  and  (5) 
provided  that  $25  million  of  the  $55  million 
authorized  for  Latin  American  military  as- 
sistance may  be  used  for  an  Inter-American 
military  force  under  control  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Balance-of-payments  voluntary  agreements 
(Public  Law  89-175.  Approved  Sept.  B, 
1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  5280)  provided  for  cer- 
tain exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  and 
established  procedures  for  the  formulation, 
organization,  and  operation  of  voluntary 
agreements  or  programs  among  banks,  in- 
vestment bankers  and  companies,  insurance 
companies,  finance  comi>anies,  pension  funds, 
and  other  financial  interests,  that  provide  for 
Joint  action,  imder  the  supervision  of  respon- 
sible Government  officials,  determined  to  be 
needed  to  safegxiard  the  balance-of-p«yments 
position  of  the  United  States. 

LABOH 

Manpower  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-15. 
Approved  Apr.  26,   1965)  : 

This  law  (S.  974)  amended  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
(IVIDTA)  by  extending  the  program  for  4 
years  through  June  30,  1969,  and  by  expand- 
ing various  authorities  provided  In  the  origi- 
nal act. 

The  law  authorized  appropriations  of  $454 
million  for  fl.scal  1966,  and  such  sums  as 
might  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

Amendments  to  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-212.  Approved  Sept.  29,  1965)  : 
This  law  (H.R.  10874)  amended  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  pro- 
visions which  reduce  spouses'  annuities  by 
the  amount  of  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  which  the  spouse  has 
earned  In  her  own  right;  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum creditable  and  taxable  monthly  com- 
pensation under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  from  $450 
to  $550  per  month,  effective  January  1,  1966; 
to  change  the  rates  of  tax  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act;  and  to  provide  the  same 
treatment  of  tips  for  purposes  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  as  is  provided  for  tips  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Disposal  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  from  the 
national  stockpile  (Public  Law  89-9.  Ap- 
proved Apr.  2,  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  1496) 
(1)  authorized  disposal  from  the  national 
and  supplemental  stockpiles  of  (a)  200,000 
short  tons  of  lead,  (b)  200,000  short  tons 
of  zinc,  (c)  materials  having  a  copper  con- 
tent of  100,000  short  tons;  and  (2)  waived 
the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  re- 
quired before  disposals  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  can  be  accomplished. 

Coast  Guard  authorization  (Public  Law 
89-13.  Approved  Apr.  18,  1965)  :  This  law 
(H.R.  4527)  authorized  appropriation  of 
$114,250,000  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  fis- 
cal 1966  to  prociore  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construct  shore  and  offshore  establishments. 

Procurement  of  patrol  cutters  for  the  Coast 
Guard  (Public  Law  89-21.  Approved  May  21, 
1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  7855)  authorized  ap- 
propriation of  $6,260,000  for  construction  of 
17  small  patrol  cutters  to  replace  patrol  boats 
deployed  to  Vietnam. 

Authorizations  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89-37. 
Approved  June  11,  1965) :  This  law  (8.  800) 
authorized  appropriations  for  fiscal  1966  of 
$15,402,800,000  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  Of  this  amount,  $133,600,000 
was  authorized  only  for  construction  of  two 
nuclear  powered  attack  submarines,  $150,500,- 
000  only  for  construction  of  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered guided  missile  frigate,  and  $7  million 
only  for  development  of  an  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft. 


Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-132.     Approved  Aug.  21,   1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  9075)  amended  title  37 
United  States  Code,  to  (1)  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  (2)  provide  a  monthly 
Increase  of  $10  In  hostile  fire  pay,  (3)  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  payment  of  a  variable 
reenlistment  bonus,  (4)  establish  a  statutory 
requirement  for  an  annual  Presidential  re- 
view of  military  pay  and  allowances  and  a 
correspyonding  quadrennial  review  in  respect 
to  the  principles  and  concepts  of  military 
compensation,  (5)  amend  the  present  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increase  system  for  re- 
tired  personnel  by  providing  for  an  immedi- 
ate increase  in  accordance  with  the  rise  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  since  1962  and  by 
providing  for  a  change  in  the  permanent  law 
under  which  Increases  hereafter  will  be  au- 
thorized whenever  the  Consximer  Price  In- 
dex advances  by  3  percent  or  more  for  3 
consecutive  months  after  a  previous  Increase, 
and  (6)  provide  military  personnel  free  post- 
age from  combat  areas. 

The  estimated  total  cost  for  a  12-month 
period  was  $1,048,029,000. 

Prohibition  of  destruction  or  mutilation 
of  draft  cards  (Public  Law  89-152.  Approved 
Aug.  30.  1965):  This  law  (H.R.  10306) 
amended  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  to  make 
those  persons  who  knowingly  destroy  or 
knowingly  mutilate  a  draft  registration  card 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  5  years. 

Military  construction  authorization,  fiscal 
1969  (Public  Law  89-188.  Approved  Sept. 
16,  1965):  This  law  (H.R.  10775)  author- 
ized the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  to  establish  or 
develop  mllltery  InstaUatlons  and  facili- 
ties by  acquiring,  constructing,  converting 
rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  with  total  author- 
izations of  $1,780,062,000,  Including  defi- 
ciency authorizations  of  $9,823,000.  Included 
also  In  this  authorization  was  $684,388,000 
for  military  family  housing. 

NATIONAL     ECONOMr 

Increased  SB  A  lending  authority  lor 
SBIC's  and  State  and  local  development 
companies  (Public  Law  89-78.  Approved 
July  21,  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  7847)  in- 
creased from  $341  million  to  $461  million  the 
portion  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's revolving  fund  which  may  be  on  loan 
to  small  business  investment  companies  and 
State  and  local  development  companies  piu'- 
suant  to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  The  law  did  not  appropriate  or 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  any  new 
funds. 

Interest  rates  on  foreign  official  time  de- 
posits (Public  Law  89-79.  Approved  July  21, 
1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  6306)  extended 
through  October  15,  1968,  the  authority  for 
commercial  banks  to  pay  on  certain  foreign 
time  deposits  higher  rates  of  Interest  than 
those  otherwise  permitted  by  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  The  law  is  part  of 
the  Government's  program  to  Improve  the 
international  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Amending  Fisheries  Loan  Act  (Public  Law 
89-85.  Approved  July  24,  1965)  :  This  law 
(S.  998)  amended  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  for  the 
financing  and  refinancing  of  new  and  used 
fishing  vessels,  and  to  extend  the  term  dur- 
ing which  the  Secretary  can  make  fisheries 
loans  under  the  act  for  5  years,  to  June  30, 
1970.  The  law  authorized  appropriation  of 
$20  million  to  the  fisheries  loan  fund. 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-136.  Approved 
Aug.  26,  1965):     This  law  (S.  1648)    (largely 
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based  upon  three  previous  acts,  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act)  provided  a  comprehensive 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  help  pro- 
vide more  Jol>8  and  higher  incomes  for  peo- 
ple who  live  in  areas  where  jobs  are  scarce 
and  incomes  low. 

The  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  grants  of  up  to  80  percent  in 
eligible   areas   for   public   works   which   are 
necessiiry  for  area  economic  development  or 
for  the  objectives  of  the  antipoverty  progiana; 
make  supplementary  grants  which  would  re- 
duce the  local  share  for  needy  communities 
in  eligible  areas  down  to  as  low  as  20  per- 
cent for  other  Federal  public  works  programs 
which     require     community     contributions: 
make   loans  on   favorable   terms   in   eligible 
areas    for    public    works    and    development 
facilities;  make  long-term,  low-cost  loans  in 
eligible  areas  to  help  establish  or  expand 
Job-creating  businesses:   guarantee  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  outstanding  balance  of  private 
loans  for  working  capital  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expansion  or  establishment  of 
businesses  assisted  under  the  program;  help 
communities     and     businessmen     find     the 
answers  to  the  specific  economic  and  tech- 
nical problems  which  are  obstacles  to  eco- 
nomic growth;  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  providing  full-time  planning  staff  for 
State,  district,  and  selected  local  economic 
development    organizations;    undertake    re- 
search   on    general    problems    of    long-term 
unemployment  and  imderemployment;   give 
communities  Information  and  advice  on  how 
to   reduce   unemployment    and    attain    eco- 
nomic   growth;     establish    an    independent 
study  board  to  investigate  the  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  on  regional  economic 
development;     designate    the    areas    which 
would  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  on 
the    basis    of    vmemployment,    income,    and 
comparable   criteria;    provide  similar  finan- 
cial help  to  areas  which  suffer  or  are  about 
to  suffer  from  a  sudden  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment:   help   the  States   and   localities   form 
larger,    multicounty    economic    development 
districts    and    officially    recognize    such    dis- 
tricts   as    eligible    for    planning    assistance; 
designate    economic     development     centers 
within  such  districts  as  eligible  for  financial 
assistance   for   projects   designed   to   reduce 
district  unemployment;   make  grants  of   up 
to   10  percent  extra  on  the  cost  of   public 
works  or  development  facilities  to  distressed 
areas  cooperating  in  a  district  plan,  but  not 
to  exceed  an  80-percent  overall  maximum: 
designate     economic     development     regions 
composed  of  two  or  more  States;    help  the 
States   establish   multistate   planning   com- 
missions  for   such   regions:    provide   special 
technical  assistance  to  the  regional  planning 
commissions;  pay  the  necesiary  administra- 
tive   expenses   of    each    commission    for    the 
first  2  years  of  its  existence,  and  half  the 
expenses  thereafter;  assign  the  responsibility 
for  administering  and  coordinating  the  pro- 
gram to  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce   and    an    Administrator    whom    the 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint;  and  ap- 
point a  National  Public  Advisory  Committee 
on  Regional  Economic  Development. 

Tl\e  law  authorized  appropriations  as  fol- 
lows : 

Public  works  and  facilities  grants  not  to 
exceed  $500  million  a  year  for  fiscal  years 
1966  through  1969; 

Loans  for  public  works  and  facilities,  loans 
for  industrial  and  commercial  guarantees  for 
working  capital  loans  not  to  exceed  $170 
million  a  year  for  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1970; 

Technical  assistance,  research,  planning 
grants,  training  and  study  programs.  $25  mil- 
lion a  year  for  fiscal  years  1966  through  1970; 
Loans  and  grants  to  development  centers, 
grant  Increase  of  10  percent  for  designated 
areas  in  districts  not  to  exceed  $50  million  a 
year  for  fiscal  years  1967  through  1970;  and 


Technical  assistance  to  regions,  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  regions,  $15  million  a 
year  for  fiscal  years  1966  through  1970. 

Extending  the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases  (Public  Law  89-142. 
Approved  Aug.  28.  1965)  :  This  law  (H.J.  Res. 
431)  continued  until  December  31,  1967,  the 
renewal  term  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  law  where  such 
term  would  otherwise  expire  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967. 

State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-182.  Approved  Sept.  14.  1965): 
This  law  (S.  949)  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  3-year  matching  grants  program 
of  incentives  and  support  for  the  several 
States  individually  and  in  cooperation  with 
each  other  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
State  and  interstatd^  technical  service  pro- 
grams designed  to  enable  businesses,  com- 
merce, and  industrial  establishments  to 
acquire  and  use  scientific  and  engineering 
information  more  effectively.  The  law  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $10  million  for 
fiscal  1906.  $20  million  for  fiscal  1967,  and 
$30  million  for  fiscal  1968. 

Use  of  cargo  containers  in  coastwise  trade 
(Public  Law  89-194.  Approved  Sept.  21, 
1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  5989)  amended  section 
27,  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  as  amended, 
to  permit  empty  cargo  vans,  empty  lift  vans, 
and  empty  shipping  tanks  to  be  transported 
coastwise  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  not 
qualified  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade 
and  by  vessels  of  foreign  registry  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation  of  registry  extends 
reciprocal  privileges  to  U.S.  vessels,  so  long 
as  .such  vans  or  tanks  are  owned  or  leased 
by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  transporting 
vessel  and  are  being  transported  for  u.<;e  in 
the  carriage  of  cargo  in  foreign  trade. 

Amending  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers 
Stabilization  Act  (Public  Law  89-238.  Ap- 
proved Oct.  5.  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  5842) 
amended  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers 
Stabilization  Act  of  October  3,  1901.  to  ex- 
tend the  lead-zinc  small  producers  program 
for  a  p:>rlod  of  4  years,  to  December  31,  1969. 
The  law  aljo  Increased  the  tonnage  a  small 
opercitor  may  produce  and  still  qualify  lor 
particip.iticn  in  the  program  to  1.200  tons 
of  e;icl'  metal  from  the  present  limit  of  600 
ton-  and  amended  the  definition  of  "small 
domestic  producers"  to  simplify  administra- 
tion. No  new  or  additional  appropriations 
were  authorized,  but  a  limitation  of  $2,500,- 
000  was  placed  on  the  amount  of  payments 
which  could  be  made  in  any  calendar  year 
on  account  of  newly  mined  ores  or  concen- 
trates produced  therefrom. 

Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-241.  Approved 
Oct.  7.  1965) :  This  law  (H.R.  7969)  corrected 
certain  errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  and  established  schedules  of 
tariff  classifications  which  will  be  logical  in 
arrangement  and  terminology  and  adapted 
to  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since 
19.'?0  in  the  character  and  importance  of  ar- 
ticles produced  in  and  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  in  tlie  markets  In  which 
they  arc  sold. 

Extension  of  vessel  exchange  program 
(Public  Law  89-254.  Approved  Oct.  10. 
1965) :  This  law  (H.R.  728)  extended  for  an 
additional  5  years  the  vessel  exchange  pro- 
gram under  section  510(1)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  and  broad- 
ened the  exchange  provisions  by  eliminat- 
ing the  requirement  of  existing  law  that  the 
traded-ln  vessels  shall  be  war-bxiilt  vessels, 
so  as  to  Include  older  vessels  built  prior  to 
World  War  n  In  the  category  of  eligibility 
for  trade-In  In  order  to  make  prewar  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  eligible  for 
trade-in  on  newer  Government  ships. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Movable  Property  Act  (Public  Law  89-48. 
Approved  June  24,  1965) :  ThlB  law  (S.  1000) 
amended    the    act    of    July    29,     1954,    as 


amended,  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior authority  to  transfer  title  to  movable 
property  to  a  municipality  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  works  constructed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  furnish  .and  distrib- 
ute municipal  water.  It  placed  municipal- 
ities on  the  same  footing  as  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  other  water  users'  organizations 
which  have  had  this  authority  available  to 
them  since  1954  with  respect  to  irrigation 
works. 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(Pubhc  Law  89-72.  Approved  July  9.  1965)  : 
This  law  (S.  1229)  established  prospective 
standard  guidelines  on  the  allocation  of  the 
reimbursability  of  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  costs  of  Federal  multiple-purpose 
water  resource  projects,  gave  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  certain  limited  autl^ity  for 
recreation  development  on  existin^Brojects 
under  his  control,  and  required  ^nor  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  of  any  studies  and 
investigations  leading  to  the  preparation 
of  a  "feasibility  report"  on  a  reclamation 
project. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (Public 
Law  89-80.  Approved  July  22,  1965):  This 
law  (S.  21)  (1)  established  a  Water  Re- 
sources Council  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture.  Army,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
with  a  permanent  authorization  of  not  to 
exceed  $300,000  a  year;  (2)  authorized  the 
creation  by  the  President  of  river  basin  com- 
missions for  coordinated  studies  and  plan- 
ning within  a  State,  basin,  or  group  of 
basins,  with  a  permanent  authorization  of 
not  to  exceed  $6  million  a  year:  and  (3)  pro- 
vided Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  assist 
them  in  developing  comprehensive  water 
and  related  land  resources  plans,  with  an 
authorization  of  $5  million  a  year  for  10 
years  beginning  fiscal  1967  for  grants  and 
an  authorization  of  not  to  exceed  $400,000  a 
year  for  10  years  beginning  fiscal  1967  for 
administration. 

Saline  water  conversion  program  (Public 
Law  89-118.  Approved  Aug.  11.  1965)  :  This 
law  (S.  24)  expanded  and  extended  the  sa- 
line water  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  5  years  through  fiscal 
1972;  authorized  an  additional  $15  million 
to  be  appropriated  for  research  and  devel- 
opment work  (which,  when  added  to  pre- 
viously authorized  but  unappropriated 
funds,  makes  available  S35  million  for  ap- 
propriation after  fiscal  1966);  and  required 
additional  auUiorizatlon  by  the  Congress 
for  appropriation  of  amounts  above  $99  mil- 
lion, with  a  ceiling  of  $185  million  on  such 
additional  amounts. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  (Public  Law  89-158.  Approved  Sept.  1. 
1965):  This  law  (H.R.  89)  established  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  (Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area) 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey. The  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated was  limited  to  $37,412,000  for  land 
acquisition  and  $18,200,000  for  the  installa- 
tion and  construction  of  recreation  facilities. 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
(Public  Law  89-195.  Approved  Sept.  21. 
1965)  :  This  law  (S.  20)  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  authorized  up  to  $16,250,000 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire lauds  and  interest  in  land.  Tlie  law 
autliorized  appropriation  of  such  simis  as 
may  be  necessary  for  development. 

Protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  from  pesti- 
cides (Public  Law  89-232.  Approved  Oct.  1. 
1965):  This  law  (S.  1623)  amended  the  act 
of  August  1,  1958.  to  increase  the  ceiling  on 
authorized  annual  appropriations  for  pesti- 
cides research  from  $2,565,000  to  $3.2  million 
for  fiscal  1966  and  to  $5  million  annually  for 
fiscal  1967  and  1968. 
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Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-234.  Approved  Oct.  2,  1965):  This  law 
(S.  4)  amended  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration; to  provide  a  4-year.  $20  million  a 
year  program  for  demonstration  grants  on 
controlling  pollution  from  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers;  to  increase  grants  for  municipal 
sewage   treatment   works  to  $150  million  a 

year  for  fiscal  1966  and  fiscal  1967;  to  a\\- 
thorize    the    establishment    of    standards    of 

water  quality  to  aid  In  preventing,  control- 
ling, and  abating  pollution  of  interstate 
waters.  The  law  also  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  or  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  an  Administrator 
to  guide  the  program,  which  Is  taken  out  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Rural  water  facilities   (Public  Law  89-240. 
Approved    Oct.    7.    1965)  :    This    law    (S.    1766) 

amended  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure 
loans  to  public  and  quasi-public  agencies 
and  corporations  not  operated  for  profit  with 
respect  to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and 
waste  disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas; 
to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  community 
development  planning  and  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  such  community 
facilities:  and  to  increase  to  $450  million  the 
annual  aggregate  of  insured  loans  there- 
under. The  new  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance  would  benefit  rural  communities  of 
5.500  persons  or  less  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
Among  other  things,  the  law  limited  a  single 
loan  to  $4  million  and  Increased  the  annual 
matching  grant  authority  to  $50  million. 

PUBLIC    WELFARE 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965    (Public   Law  89-4.     Approved   Mar    9 
1965) : 

This  law  (S.  3)  (the  first  Item  of  legisla- 
tion fo  become  law  as  a  part  of  the  package 
generally  described  as  "the  Great  Society 
program'  of  President  Johnson)  created  an 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  plan 
special  activities  and  undertakings  In  the 
Appalachian  region.  The  Commission  will 
consist  of  the  Governor  (or  his  designee) 
from  each  of  the  11  participating  States  and 
a  Federal  Cochairman  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Commission  will  have  author- 
ity to  conduct  studies,  investigations,  and 
demonstration  projects  and  will  recommend 
programs  but  will  not  be  an  "action"  com- 
mission. The  law  authorized  appropriation 
of  $2.2  million  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  through  the  period  ending  June 
30  of  the  second  full  fiscal  year  after  enact- 
ment. 

The  total  authorization  was  $1,092  million. 
The  $840  million  for  roads  would  be  avail- 
able to  July  1.  1971.  The  balance  would  be 
available  through  fiscal  1966  and  1967. 

Principally,  the  law  authorized  construc- 
tion of  2.350  miles  of  development  highways 
and  1.000  miles  of  local  access  roads.  Fed- 
eral assistance  was  limited  to  70  percent  of 
the  cost.  The  total  Federal  authorization 
for  this  program  was  $840  million;  the  States 
will  contribute  $160  million. 

The  law  authorized  appropriation  of  $252.- 
400,000  for  the  2  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1967.  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

For  demonstration  health  facilities,  not  to 
exceed  $41  million  for  construction  grants 
(not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  cost  of  the 
project);  $28  million  for  operation  of  such 
facilities,  with  Federal  grants  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  cost  for  the  first  2  years  of  operation 
and  up  to  50  percent  for  the  next  3  years. 

For  land  stabilization,  conservation,  and 
erosion  control,  not  to  exceed  $17  million, 
with  grants  to  any  owner  or  operator  not  to 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  improving 
up  to  50  acres  of  land. 
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For  timber  development  organizations,  not 
to  exceed  $5  million  in  Federal  loans  and  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  Initial  capital  require- 
ments. 

For  mining  area  restoration.  $36.5  million 
in  Federal  grants,  with  the  Federal  share 
of  projects  conducted  on  lands  other  than 
those  federally  owned  limited  to  75  percent  of 
costs;  with  a  study  program  for  the  purpose 
of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and 
surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States. 
No    funds    may    be    spent    except    on    lands 

owned  by  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ments until  authorized  by  law  after  com- 
pletion of  the  study. 

For  water  resource  survey,  not  to  exceed 
$5  million,  to  prepare  a  program  for  devel- 
opment of  regional  water  resources. 

In  addition  to  these  new  programs,  exist- 
ing programs  wore  supplemented  and  modi- 
fied as  follows: 

For  vocational  education  facilities,  not  to 
exceed  $16  million  in  Federal  grants  for  con- 
struction in  addition  to  funds  authorized 
previously  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

of   1963. 

For  sewage  trentment  works,  not  to  exceed 

S6  million  in  Federal  giants  for  construction 
in  addition  to  funds  authorized  previously 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Amendment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
to  make  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion an  eligible  agency  to  receive  compre- 
hensive planning  grants  under  that  act;  all 
funds  to  come  from  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  budget. 

For  .supplements  to  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  not  to  exceed  $90  million  for  use 
to  increase  the  Federal  contribution  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  above  the  fixed  max- 
imum portion  authorized  by  the  applicable 
law  in  order  to  decrea.se  the  local  share,  the 
Federal  portion  not  to  be  increased  above 
80  percent  of  the  cost. 

The  law  also  included  provLslons  for  eli- 
gibility and  consent  of  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  investigations,  research, 
studies,  and  demonstration  projects;  plus 
grants  for  administrative  expenses  of  local 
development  districts  of  up  to  75  percent 
of  their  expenses,  such  grants  not  to  be 
made  to  any  one  district  for  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  3  years.  Authorization  of  $5.5  mil- 
lion was  provided  for  these  grants  for  fiscal 
1966  and  1967. 

Scientific  and  technological  advances  re- 
sulting from  Government  assistance  under 
this  law  would  be  freely  available  to  the 
general  public. 

The  Appalachian  region  was  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  designated  counties  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky.  Maryland.  North  Caro- 
lina. Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  all  of  West  Virginia. 
After  study,  consideration,  and  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  New  York  certain  con- 
tiguous counties  in  New  York  could  be  in- 
cluded. 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
(Public  Law  89-36.  Approved  June  8,  1965)  : 
This  law  ( H.R.  7031 )  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  subject  to 
the  appropriations  process,  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment,  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  operation  of  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  residential  facility  for 
postsecondary  technical  training  and  educa- 
tion for  persons  who  are  deaf  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  successful  employment. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  extension  (Public 
Law  89-55.  Approved  June  30,  1965)  :  This 
law  (H.J.  Res.  541)  extended  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  for  2  months  to  August  31. 
1965. 

Additional  assistance  for  disaster  victims 
( Public  Law  89-59.  Approved  June  30,  1965 ) : 
This  law  (S.  1796)  amended  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 


disaster  victims  by  Increasing  the  maturity 
of  SBA  disaster  loans  from  20  to  30  years  and 
providing  for  a  suspension  of  up  to  5  years 
on  the  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on 
disaster  loans  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  law  also  increased  SBA's  re- 
volving fund  by  $50  million. 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (Public  Lnw 

89-73.  Approved  July  14.  1965):  This  law 
(H.R.  3708)  (1)  provided  for  an  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  Within  the  Department  o/ 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  a 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  (2)  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  (a)  community 

planning  and  coordination  of  programs  for 
older  citizens,  (b)  demonstration  projects. 
(c»  training  of  special  personnel,  and  (d) 
other  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  Such  grants  and  contracts  would 
be  with  public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, institutes,  or  individuals  for  study, 
development,  demonstration,  and  evaluation 
projects  and  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  for  spe- 
cialized training  of  personnel. 

For  community  planning,  services,  and 
training,  the  law  provided  a  program  of 
grants  for  5  years  commencing  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  author- 
ized appropriations  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 
1966.  $8  million  for  fiscal  1967.  and  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  provide  for  the  fol- 
lowing 3  fiscal  years. 

For  research  and  development  projects  and 
training  projects,  the  law  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $1.5  million  for  fiscal  1966.  $3 
million  for  fiscal  1967.  and  such  sums  as  Con- 
gress may  provide  for  the  following  3  fiscal 
years. 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  Amendments  of  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
105.  Approved  Aug.  4.  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R. 
2985)  amended  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963.  Its  principal 
provisions  included: 

(1)  authority  for  financial  assistance  to- 
ward meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  technical 
and  professional  personnel  serving  in  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  during  the 
first  months  In  which  such  centers,  or  new 
services  in  existing  centers,  are  in  opera- 
tion, with  authorization  of  afiproprlatlons  of 
$19,500,000  for  fiscal  1966.  $24  million  for 
fiscal  1967  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  1968. 
(For  fiscal  1967,  and  each  of  the  5  succeed- 
ing years,  the  law  authorized  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
grants  to  such  centers  which  have  previously 
received  a  grant  and  are  eligible  for  such  a 
grant  for  the  year  for  which  sums  are  being 
apropriated.) ; 

(2)  extension  and  expansion  of  the  exist- 
ing program  of  financlaJ  assistance  for  train- 
ing teachers  of  handicapped  children,  with 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  $19,500,- 
000  for  fiscal  1966,  $29,500,000  for  fiscal  1967. 
$34  million  for  fiscal  1968.  and  $37,500,000 
for   fiscal    1969;    and 

(3)  continuation  of  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  improve  methods  and 
techniques  for  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren, with  authorizations  of  $6  million  for 
fiscal  1966.  $9  million  for  fiscal  1967.  $12 
million  for  fi.scal  1968.  and  $14  million  for 
fiscal   1969. 

Community  health  services  extension 
amendments  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-109. 
Approved  Aug.  5.  1965):  This  law  (S.  510) 
authorized  ( 1 )  $33  million  over  the  3  fiscal 
years  1966-68  to  assist  in  financing  immu- 
nization "programs  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and  added  to  the 
program  measles  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases: (2)  $24  million  over  the  3  fiscal  years 
1966-68    for    health    services    for    domestic 
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agricultural  farmworkers  and  their  families; 

(3)  an  Increase  in  the  subceiUng  on  appro- 
priations from  $2,500,000  to  $5  mUUon  for 
formula  gmnU  for  schools  of  public  health 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967;  and 

(4)  $50  million  for  formula  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1967  for  general  health  services,  mental 
health  services,  dental  health  services,  health 
services   for   the   chronically   ill   and   aged. 

radiological  health  servlceo,  and  schools  ol 
public  health,  plus  $10   million  for  project 

grants  for  community  health  services  for 

fiscal  1967. 

Health  research  facilities  amendments  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-115.  Approved  Aug.  9, 
1985): 

This  law  (H.R.  2984)  extended  and  ex- 
panded the  existing  matching  grant  program 

of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  years,  fiscal  1967-69,  and  author- 
ized an  aggregate  appropriation  of  not  to 
exced  $280  million. 

The  law  provided  a  3-year  authorization, 
fiscal  1966-68.  for  contract  authority  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  research. 

The  law  also  provided  for  three  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  amend- 
ments of  1965  (Public  Law  89-239.  Approved 
Oct.  6,  1965):  This  law  (S.  596)  amended 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
a  3-year.  $340  million  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  cooperative  arrangements 
among  medical  schools,  research  institutions, 
and  hospitals  for  research  and  training  (In- 
cluding continuing  education)  and  for  re- 
lated demonstrations  of  patient  care  In  the 
fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
related  diseases. 

Economic  opportunity  amendments  of 
1905  (Public  Law  89-253.  Approved  Oct. 
9.  1965:  Tills  law  (H.R.  8283)  extended  the 
program  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  a  3-year  program  ending 
June  30.  1967.  For  fiscal  19C6  a  total  of 
$1,785  million  was  authorized.  Of  this 
total,  $700  million  was  authorized  for  youth 
programs;  $850  million  for  urban  and  rural 
community  action  programs;  $55  million 
for  special  proprams  to  combat  poverty  In 
rural  areas;  $150  million  for  work  experi- 
ence programs;  and  $30  million  for  admin- 
istration and  coordination.  For  fiscal  1967. 
the  law  authorized  the  approprintlon  of  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  m.ay  hereafter  author- 
ize by  law. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
19G5  (Puijlic  Law  89-41.  Approved  June  17, 
1965)  :  This  law  (S.  2089)  authorized  ap- 
propriations totaling  $111,875,000  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  of  Oregon,  V/ashlng- 
ton,  California,  Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damoged  by  recent 
floods  and  high  waters. 

Additional  authorizations  for  certain  river 
basin  plans  (Public  Law  89-42.  Approved 
June  18.  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  6755)  author- 
ized total  additional  appropriations  of  $944 
million  for  prosecution  of  projects,  in 
amounts  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  a  2- 
year  period.  In  certain  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes,  among  them  the  following: 
Alabama-Coosa.  Arkansas  River.  Columbia 
River,  Lower  Mississipl,  Missouri  River,  Ohio 
River,  and  Los  Angeles  River. 

Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  (Public  Law  89-108.  Approved 
Aug.  5,  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R,  237)  reauthor- 
ized construction  of  the  Initial  stage  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
B.isin  project  as  a  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment for  irrigation,  municipal  and  Industrial 
water,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, recreation,  and  flood  control.  The 
law  also  provided  an  appropriation  limita- 
tion of  $207  million  for  new  construction  and 


authorized  appropriation  of  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  unit. 

Auburn-Folsom  South  Unit.  American 
River  Division.  Central  Valley  Project.  Calif. 
(Public  Law  89-161.  Approved  Sept.  2,  1965)  : 
This  law  (H.R.  485)  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain   the   Auburn-Polsom   South   unit, 

American  River  division.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect.   California,    under   Federal    reclamation 

laws,  to  maximize  economic  utilization  of 

the  remaining  waters  of  the  American  River 
Basin  for  Irrigation,  flood  control,  hydroelec- 
tric power,  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supply,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation 
purposes.  The  law  authorized  appropriations 
of  $425  million  for  construction  of  the  unit. 

It  also  authorized  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project. 

SOCIAL  sEctmrrT 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 — 
Medicare  (Public  Law  89-97.  Approved 
July  30.  1965)  : 

This  law  (H.R.  6675)  established  three  new 

health  care  programs:  (1)  a  compulsory  hos- 
pital-based  program  for  the  aged;  (2)  a  vol- 
untary supplemental  plan  to  provide  physi- 
cians' and  other  supplementary  health 
services  for  the  aged;  and  (3)  an  expanded 
Kerr-MlUs  program  for  the  needy  and  the 
medically  needy.  It  expanded  the  services 
for  child  hcnlth  nnd  welfare.  It  revised  and 
broadened  the  benefit  and  coverage  provi- 
sions and  the  financing  of  the  Federal  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram (OASDI). 

A  basic  hospital  insurance  plan,  effective 
July  1,  1966,  provided  protection  against  the 
costs  of  hospital,  related  post-hospital  care 
(skilled  nursing  home  and  home  health  vis- 
its), and  outpatients,  diagnostic  services, 
for  approximately  17  million  Individuals  65 
or  older  who  were  eligible  for  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Included 
were  60  days  of  free  hospital  care  (subject 
to  an  initial  deductible  of  $40).  plus  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  additional  days  at  a  cost  of  $10 
a  day.  The  cost  of  providing  basic  hospital 
and  related  benefits  to  currently  aged  people 
who  were  not  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries  would  be  met 
through  general  revenues.  Two  million  un- 
insured would  qualify. 

A  voluntary  supplementary  insurance  plan, 
effective  July  1,  1966.  provided  physicians' 
and  other  medical  and  health  services,  fi- 
nanced through  monthly  premiums  of  $3  by 
Individuals,  matched  equally  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment revenue  contributions.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  of  the  total  eligible  aged  of  19 
million,  between  80  to  95  percent  would  par- 
ticipate, meaning  approximately  15.2  to  18 
million  Individuals  would  be  Involved. 

With  respect  to  OASDI,  the  law  increased 
benefits  lor  about  20  million  people  by  7  per- 
cent across  the  board,  retroactive  to  January 
1.  1965.  with  a  $4  minimum  Increase  for 
a  retired  worker  at  65.  It  also  liberalized  the 
definition  of  disability  Insurance  benefits; 
Increased  the  amount  an  individual  was  per- 
mitted to  earn  under  the  earnings  limitation, 
without  suffering  deduction  from  benefits; 
revised  the  coverage  provisions  by  including 
self-employed  physicians  and  earnings  from 
cash  tips;  liberalized  the  Income  treatment 
for  self-employed  farmers;  required  dis- 
closure to  courts  and  to  welfare  officials  of 
whereabouts  of  deserting  fathers  In  certain 
circumstances;  and  revised  the  tax  schedule 
and  the  earnings  base  to  finance  the  changes 
made.  (To  finance  both  OASDI  and  (basic) 
medicare,  the  tax  on  employer  and  employee 
each  would  be  increased  from  4.2  percent 
beginning  in  1966  to  5.65  percent  in  1987 
and  thereafter;  the  earnings  base  was  in- 
creased from  $4,800  to  $6,600  a  year.) 

Public  assistance  programs  were  liberal- 
ized.   Some  12  million  persons  would  be 


eligible  for  Increased  cash  payments  under 
the  Federal-State  matching  programs. 
About  150,000  aged  persons  In  mental  and 
tuberculosis  hospitals  would  be  eligible  po- 
tentially for  payments  because  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  exclusion  of  these  Institutions 
from  matching  public  assistance  programs. 
Total  benefit  and  assistance  payments 
under  the  entire  law.  including  its  medical 

provisions,    \70uld    approximate    S6.5    billion 
In   the   first  full   year. 

SPACE  AND  AERONAUTICS 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration appropriations  authorization,  flscal 
1966  (Public  Law  89-53,  approved  June  28, 
1965) : 

This  law  (H.R.  7717)  authorized  appropri- 
ations of  $5,190,396,200  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Research  and  development,  $4,- 
536,971.000;  (b)  construction  of  facilities. 
$62,376,350;  and  (c)  administrative  opera- 
tions. $591,048,850. 

The  law  divided  into  23  major  categories 
all  of  NASA's  reEearch  and  development  work. 
For  the  moon  shot  (Apollo)  program,  $2,- 
967.385.000  was  authorized. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  System 
apportionment  (Public  Law  89-139.  Ap- 
proved Aug.  28,  1965)  :  This  law  (S.J.  Res. 
81)  authorized  appropriation  of  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $3  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1907;  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  apportion  the  sum  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  196'7  for  expenditures  on 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways;  reserved  to  Congress  the 
right  to  disapprove  the  cost  estimate  for 
completion  of  such  national  system  submit* 
ted  by  the  Secretary;  expressed  the  sense  of 
Coni^ress  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  report  to  Congress  in  January  1968,  and 
in  January  of  every  second  year  thereafter, 
his  estimates  of  the  future  highway  needs 
of  the  Nation;  and  stated  that  by  December 
31,  1967,  each  State  should  have  an  approved 
highway  safety  program. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  amendments 
(Public  Law  89-170.  Approved  Sept.  6. 
1965):  This  law  (H.R.  5401)  amended  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. Among  other  things,  the  law  provided 
new  methods  for  proceeding  against  illegal 
trucking  operations. 

Rail  rapid  transit  for  the  National  Capital 
region  (Public  Law  89-173.  Approved  Sept. 
8.  1965)  :  This  law  (H.R.  4822)  autl^orized 
the  establishment  in  the  National  Capital 
region  of  a  system  of  rail  rapid  transit  lines 
and  related  facilities,  in  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1960.  The  law  provided  that 
the  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the 
system,  excluding  interest  costs,  shall  not 
exceed  $431  million. 

High-speed  ground  transportation  (Public 
Law  89-220.  Approved  Sept.  30.  1965)  :  This 
law  (S.  1588)  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment and  to  contract  for  demonstrations 
in  high  speed  intercity  ground  transportation 
as  well  as  to  secure  transportation  data, 
statistics,  and  other  information  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  transportation 
system.  The  program  was  limited  to  3  years 
and  a  total  cost  of  $90  million. 

TREATIES 

U.N.  Charter  amendments  (Exec.  A.  89tli 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  Ratified  June  3.  1965)  :  This 
treaty  would  amend  the  U.N.  Charter  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  nonpermanent  mem- 
bers on  the  Security  Council  from  11  to  15 
and  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  from  18  to  27.  It 
would  also  provide  certain  changes  In  elec- 
tion  procedures    to   be   effective   after   tlic 
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increase  In  the  membership  of  the  two  coun- 
cils had  been  approved  by  the  requisite 
nvunber  of  nationa. 

International  Wheat  Agreement  extension 
(Exec.  B,  89th  Cong.,  ist  sess.  Ratified  June 
15,  1S65) :  This  protocol  would  continue  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1962  in 
force  between  the  member  nations  until  July 
31,  1966,  an  extension  of  1  year.  The  1962 
agreement  set  minlmiun  and  maximum 
prices  at  $1,625  and  $2,025  a  bushel  respec- 
tively. Under  the  agreement,  each  import- 
ing member  country  undertook  to  purchase 
from  member  exporters  a  specifled  percent- 
age of  Its  total  commercial  purchases  from 
all  sources  in  order  to  help  stabilize  the 
world   market. 

Agreement  with  Canada  concerning  Gut 
Dam  claims  (Exec.  C,  89th  Cong..  1st  sess. 
Ratlfled  Aug.  30,  1965)  :  This  agreement 
would  provide  for  establishment  of  a  three- 
member  tribunal  to  receive,  determine,  and 
make  awards  on  claims  of  American  citizens 
for  damage  to  their  properties  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  resulting  from  the  constrxjc- 
tion  and  maintenance  by  Canada  of  Gut 
Dam  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions (Exec.  H,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Rati- 
fied Sept.  14.  1965)  :  This  convention  set 
forth  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of 
all  members  of  a  diplomatic  mission,  of  their 
families  and  private  servants,  and  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  state  on  whose  ter- 
ritory they  performed  their  functions.  The 
convention  was  accompanied  by  an  optional 
protocol,  signed  by  the  United  States,  con- 
cerning the  compulsory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  so-called  Connally 
reservation  would  not  apply  in  cases  In 
which  the  United  States  might  become  in- 
volved relating  to  application  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Vienna  Convention. 

VETERANS 

Extending  the  time  for  filing  certain 
claims  for  mustering-out  payments  (Public 
Law  89-50.  Approved  June  24.  1965)  :  This 
law  (H.R.  214)  (1)  extended  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  filing  for  mustering-out  pay- 
ments and  (2)  repealed  the  authority  for 
mustering-out  payments,  effective  July  1. 
1966.  This  law  would  affect  a  small  group  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  Korean  confiict. 

Increasing  rates  of  subsistence  for  service- 
connected  trainees  under  vocational  rehabil- 
itation (Public  Law  89-137.  Approved  Aug. 
26,  1965):  This  law  (H.R.  206)  provided  a 
cost-of-living  increase  in  subsistence  allow- 
ances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing  vo- 
*■  catlonal  rehabilitation  training.  The  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  first  5  years  would  be 
$8,100,000. 

Training  of  seriously  disabled  veterans 
under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
(Public  Law  89-138.  Approved  Aug.  26, 
1965):  This  law  (H.R.  208)  amended  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
e.xtend  to  seriously  disabled  veterans  the 
same  liberalization  of  time  limits  for  pur- 
suing vocational  rehabilitation  training  as 
was  authorized  for  blinded  veterans  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-591).  and  to  clarify  the  language 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  limiting  of  periods 
for  pursuing  such  training.  The  estimated 
cost  for  the  first  5  years  would  be  approxi- 
mately $16  million. 

Group  life  insurance  for  members  of  the 

Armed  Forces  (Public  Law  89-214.  Ap- 
proved Sept.  29,  1965):  This  law  (S.  2127) 
amended  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide a  group  life  insurance  plan  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  on  active  duty 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  designated 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Coverage  is  automatic  with  the  serviceman 
being  required  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
remove  himself  from  the  program.  The  cov- 
erage  provided   is   $10,000   or   $5,000.     Pre- 
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mium  rates  for  the  servicemen  are  expected 
to  be  $2  a  month  for  the  $10,000  policy  and 
$1  per  month  for  the  $5,0<X)  policy,  these 
premiums  to  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of 
the  servicemen  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  remitted  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  Insurance  will  be  underwrit- 
ten by  private  insurance  companies.  All 
costs  traceable  to  extra  hazards  of  service- 
men will  be  borne  by  the  Government,  other- 
wise the  program  would  be  self-sustaining. 
If  an  individual  has  a  service -connected  dis- 
ability, he  will  be  eligible  for  a  commercial 
policy  without  medical  examination,  and  in 
addition  will  be  eligible  for  a  $10,000  dis- 
abled veterans'  Insurance  policy  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  For 
the  period  Januray  1.  1957,  and  continuing 
until  the  effective  date  of  the  group  insur- 
ance plan,  a  maximum  death  gratuity  of 
$5,000  Is  provided  to  a  widow,  child,  or  chil- 
dren, or  the  parents  of  individuals  who 
served  during  this  period  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  armed  services  and  who  lost 
their  lives  under  certain  hazardous  condi- 
tions as  a  result  of  such  service. 

Increasing  rates  of  subsistence  under  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program 
(Public  Law  89-222.  Approved  Sept.  30, 
1965):  This  law  (H.R.  205)  amended  chap- 
ter 35  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  increase  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  payable  under  the  war  or- 
phans' educational  assistance  program. 


EVOLUTION  OP  THE  SENATE'S  VER- 
SION OP  "THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  the  Senate  considered  S.  1564,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  I  repeatedly 
demonstrated  the  numerous  conflicts 
this  measure  presented  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  noted 
that  the  provisions  of  that  bill  would 
violate  article  I.  section  2,  article  II,  sec- 
tion 1,  and  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution:  that  it  contravened  the 
constitutional  prohibition  of  ex  post 
facto  Jaws,  and  that  while  attempting  to 
correct  discrimination,  the  authors  of 
the  measure  created  one  of  the  most  dis- 
criminatory laws  ever  conceived.  At 
that  time,  I  cited  constitutional  support 
and  legal  decisions  as  well  as  the  social 
desirability  for  the  use  of  literacy  tests. 

Earlier  I  presented  a  complete  and  an- 
notated explanation  of  the  constitutional 
defects  el.sewhere  In  the  Record.  To- 
day I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  a  brief 
reference  to  the  constitutional  defects  as 
I  trace  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
from  Its  conception  through  Its  evolu- 
tion to  the  bill  which  was  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  Senate  S.  1564  was  printed  in 
four  .separate  and  different  versions,  and 
had  more  than  a  dozen  major  amend- 
ments added  to  it,  and  even  more  amend- 
ments rejected.  Even  after  the  Imposi- 
tion of  cloture  there  still  were  well  over 
50  amendments  pending. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  and 
in  order  that  all  Americans  may  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  evolution  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  a. chronological 
outline  of  the  legislative  history  of  S. 
1564;  while  it  was  before  this  body,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.  Accordingly, 
I  intend  to  allude  particularly  to  the 
changes  sought  and  achieved  by  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  the  Constitution 


provides  a  frame  within  which  Congress 
must  legislate. 

On  March  15.  1965.  after  a  series  of 
civil  rights  demonstrations.  President 
Johnson  addressed  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress to  announce  his  Intention  to  send 
to  the  Congress  a  so-called  voting  rights 
bill  designed  as  a  panacea  of  all  the  ills 
suffered  by  Negroes  in  their  attempts  to 
register  and  vote.  At  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent spoke,  the  bill  he  proposed  was  not 
in  final  form  although  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral later  admitted  that  he  and  his  staff 
had  been  working  on  the  measure  since 
November  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  along  with  his  formal 
message  to  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Mar    15 
1965] 

Address   op  the   Prestoent  of   the  United 
States  Before  Congress,  March  15,  1965 
The  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  President, 

Members  of  the  Congress,  I  speak  tonight  for 

the    dignity    of    man    and    the    destiny    of 

democracy. 

I   urge   every   member   of   both   parties — 

Americans  of  all  religions  and  of  all  colors 

from  every  section  of  this  country— to  Join 
me  In  that  cause. 

At  times,  history  and  fate  meet  at  a  single 
time  In  a  single  place  to  shape  a  turning 
point  in  man's  unending  search  for  freedom. 
So  it  was  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  So  it 
was  a  century  ago  at  Appomattox.  So  It  was 
last  week  in  Selma,  Ala. 

There,  long-suffering  men  and  women 
peacefully  protested  the  denial  of  their  rights 
as  Americans.  Many  were  brutally  assaulted. 
One  good  man — a  man  of  God — was  killed. 

There  was  no  cause  for  pride  in  what  has 
happened  in  Selma. 

There  is  no  cause  for  self-satisfaction  In 
the  long  denial  of  equal  rights  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

But  there  is  cause  for  hope  and  for  faith 
in  our  democracy  in  what  is  happening  here 
tonight. 

For  the  cries  of  pain,  and  the  hymns  and 
protests  of  oppressed  people,  have  summoned 
into  convocation  all  the  majesty  of  this  great 
Government,  the  Government  of  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth. 

Our  mission  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most 
basic  of  this  country:  to  right  wrong,  to  do 
Justice,  to  serve  man. 

In  our  time  we  have  come  to  live  with  the 
moments  of  great  crisis.  Our  lives  have  been 
marked  with  debate  about  great  issues- 
issues  of  war  and  peace.  Issues  of  prosperity 
and  depression.  But  rarely.  In  any  time,  does 
an  issue  lay  bare  the  secret  heart  of  Annerlca 
Itself.  Rarely  are  we  met  with  the  chal- 
lenge, not  to  our  growth  or  abundance,  or 
our  welfare  or  our  security — but  rather  to 
the  values  and  the  purposes  and  the  mean- 
ing of  our  beloved  Nation. 

The  issue  of  equal  rights  for  American 
Negroes  is  such  an  issue.  And  should  we 
defeat  every  enemy,  and  should  we  double 
our  wealth  and  conquer  the  stars  and  still 
be  unequal  to  this  issue,  then  we  will  have 
failed   as   a  people  and   as   a  Nation. 

For  with  a  country  as  with  a  person,  "What 
is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

There  Is  no  Negro  problem.  There  Is  no 
southern  problem.  There  is  no  northern 
problem.  There  is  only  an  American  prob- 
lem. 

And  we  are  met  here  tonight  as  Ameri- 
cans— not    as    Democrats    or    Republicans — 
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we  are  met  here  as  Americans  to  solve  that 
problem. 

This  was  the  first  nation  In  the  history 
of  the  world  to  be  founded  with  a  pur- 
pose. The  great  phrases  of  that  purpose 
still  sound  in  every  American  heart,  north 
and  south:  "All  men  are  created  equal" — 
"Government  by  consent  of  the  governed" — 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  And 
those  are  not  just  cJever  words  and  those 
are  not  just  empty  theories.  In  their  name 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  for  two 
centuries  and  tonight  around  the  world 
they  stand  there  as  guardians  of  our  liberty 
risking  their  lives. 

Those  words  are  a  promise  to  every  citi- 
zen that  he  shaU  share  In  the  dignity  of 
man.  This  dignity  cannot  be  found  In  a 
man's  possessions.  It  cannot  be  found  in  his 
power  or  In  his  position.  It  really  rests  on  his 
right  to  be  treated  as  a  man  equal  in  oppor- 
tunity to  ^  others.  It  says  that  he  shall 
share  in  freedom,  he  shaU  choose  his  leaders, 
educate  hls.children,  provide  for  his  famUy 
according  to  his  ability  and  his  merits  as  a 
human  being. 

To  apply  any  other  test — to  deny  a  man 
his  hopes  because  of  his  color  or  race  or  his 
religion  or  the  place  of  his  birth — Is  not 
only  to  do  injustice.   It  Is  to  deny  America 

and  to  dishonor  the  dead  who  gave  their 
lives  for  American  freedom. 

Our  fathers  believed  that  if  this  noble 
view  of  the  rights  of  man  was  to  flourish, 
it  must  be  rooted  in  democracy.  The  most 
basic  right  of  all  was  the  right  to  choose 
your  own  leaders.  The  history  of  this  coun- 
try in  large  measure,  is  the  history  of  the 
expansion  of  that  right  to  all  of  our  people. 

Many  of  the  Issues  of  civil  rights  are  very 
complex  and  most  dllficult.  But  about  this 
there  can  and  should  be  no  argument.  Every 
American  citizen  must  have  an  equal  right 
to  vote.  There  is  no  reason  which  can  ex- 
cuse the  denial  of  that  right.  There  Is  no 
duty  which  weighs  more  heavily  on  us  than 
the  duty  we  have  to  Insure  that  right. 

Yet  the  harsh  fact  is  that  In  many  places  In 
this  country  men  and  women  are  kept  from 
voting  simply  because  they  are  Negroes. 

Every  device  of  which  human  ingenuity  is 
capable  has  been  used  to  deny  this  right. 
The  Negro  citizen  may  go  to  register  only  to 
be  told  that  the  day  Is  wrong,  or  the  hour 
is  late,  or  the  official  in  charge  is  absent. 

And  If  he  persists,  and  if  he  manages  to 
present  himself  to  the  registrar,  he  may  be 
disqualified  because  he  did  not  spell  out  his 
middle  name  or  because  he  abbreviated  a 
word  on  the  application. 

And  if  he  manages  to  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion he  is  given  a  test.  The  registrar  Is  the 
sole  judge  of  whether  he  passes  this  test. 
He  may  be  asked  to  recite  the  entire  Consti- 
tution, or  explain  the  most  complex  provi- 
sions of  State  law  and  even  a  college  degree 
cannot  be  used  to  prove  that  he  can  read 
and  write. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  the  only  way  to  pass 
these  barriers  is  to  show  a  white  skin. 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  ex- 
isting process  of  law  cannot  overcome  sys- 
tematic and  ingenious  discrimination.  No 
law  that  we  now  have  on  the  books — and  I 
have  helped  to  put  three  of  them  there — can 
insure  the  right  to  vote  when  local .  officials 
are  determined  to  deny  it. 

In  such  a  case  our  duty  must  be  clear  to 
all  of  us.  The  Constitution  says  that  no 
person  shall  be  kept  from  voting  because  of 
his  race  or  his  color.  We  have  all  sworn  an 
oath  before  God  to  support  and  to  defend 
that  Constitution. 

We  must  now  act  in  obedience  to  that 
oath. 

Wednesday  I  will  send  to  Congress  a  law 
designed  to  eliminate  Illegal  barriers  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  broftd  principles  of  that  bill  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 


lican leaders  tomorrow.  After  they  have  re- 
viewed it,  it  will  come  here  formally  as  a 
bill. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  come 
here  tonight  at  the  invitation  of  the  leader- 
ship to  reason  with  my  friends,  to  give  them 
my  views,  and  to  visit  with  my  former  col- 
leagues. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  more  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  legislation  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  transmit  to  the  Clerk  tomorrow, 
but  which  I  will  submit  to  the  Clerk  tonight. 
But  I  want  to  really  discuss  with  you  now, 
briefly,  the  main  proposals  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  will  strike  down  restrictions  to 
voting  in  all  elections — Federal,  State,  and 
local — which  have  been  used  to  deny  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  simple  uniform 
standard  which  cannot  be  used  however  in- 
genious the  effort  to  flout  our  Constitution. 

It  will  provide  for  citizens  to  be  registered 
by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  if  the 
state  officials  refuse  to  register  them. 

It  win  eliminate  tedious,  unnecessary  law- 
suits which  delay  the  right  to  vote. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  insure  that 
properly  registered  individuals  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  voting. 

I  win  welcome  the  suggestions  from  all  the 
Members  of  Congress — I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  win  get  some — on  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  this  law  and  to  make  it  effective. 
But  experience  has  plainly  shown  that  this  is 
the  only  path  to  carry  out  the  command  of 
the  Constitution. 

To  those  who  seek  to  avoid  action  by  their 
National  Government  In  the  home  com- 
munities— who  want  to  and  who  seek  to 
maintain  purely  local  control  over  elec- 
tions— the  answer  is  simple. 

Open  your  polling  places  to  all  your  people. 

Allow  men  and  women  to  register  and  vote 
whatever  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every 
citizen  of  this  land. 

There  is  no  constitutional  issue  here. 
The  command  of  the  Constitution  is  plain. 

There  is  no  moral  Issue.  It  is  wrong — 
deadly  wrong — to  deny  any  of  your  fellow 
Americans  the  right  to  vote  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  Issue  of  States  rights  or  Na- 
tional rights.  There  Is  only  the  struggle  for 
human  rights. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  what  will  be 
your  answer. 

But  the  last  time  a  President  sent  Jf  civil 
rights  bin  to  the  Congress  It  contained  a 
provision  to  protect  voting  rights  In  Federal 
elections.  That  civil  rights  bill  was  passed 
after  8  long  months  of  debate.  And  when 
that  bill  came  to  my  desk  from  the  Congress 
for  my  signature,  the  heart  of  the  voting 
provision  had  been  eliminated. 

This  time,  on  this  Issue,  there  must  be  no 
delay,  or  no  hesitation,  or  no  compromise 
with  our  purpose. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  refuse  to  protect 
the  right  of  every  American  to  vote  in  every 
election  that  he  may  desire  to  participate  In. 

And  we  ought  not  and  we  cannot  and  we 
must  not  wait  another  8  months  before  we 
get  a  bill.  We  have  already  waited  a  hun- 
dred years  and  more.  And  the  time  for  wait- 
ing is  gone. 

So  I  ask  you  to  join  me  tn  working  long 
hours,  nights,  and  weekends  If  necessary  to 
pass  this  bill.  And  I  do  not  make  this  re- 
quest lightly,  for  from  the  window  where  I 
sit  with  the  problems  of  our  country  I  rec- 
ognize that  from  outside  this  Chamber  Is 
the  outraged  conscience  of  a  nation — the 
grave  concern  of  many  nations — and  the 
harsh  judgment  of  history  on  oiu-  acts. 

But  even  if  we  pass  this  bill,  the  battle  will 
not  be  over.  What  happened  In  Selma  Is 
part  of  a  far  larger  movement  which  reaches 
into  every  section  and  State  of  America.  It 
is  the  effort  of  American  Negroes  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  full  blessings  of  Ameri- 
can life. 


Their  cause  must  l>e  our  cause  too,  because 
it  is  not  just  Negroes  but  reaUy  it  is  all  of 
us,  who  must  overcome  the  crippling  legacy 
of  bigotry  and  injustice.  And  we  shall  over- 
come. 

As  a  man  whose  roots  go  deeply  into  south- 
ern soil  I  know  how  agomzlng  racial  feel- 
ings are.  I  know  how  difficult  It  is  to  reshape 
the  attitudes  and  the  structure  of  our  society.  ' 

But  a  century  has  passed — more  than  100 
years — since  the  Negro  was  freed.  And  he  is 
not  fully  free  tonight.  It  was  more  than  100 
years  ago  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  great 
President  of  another  party,  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  But  emancipa- 
tion is  a  proclamation  and  not  a  fact. 

A  century  has  passed — more  than  100 
years — since  equality  was  promised.  And  yet 
the  Negro  is  not  equal. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  day  of 
promise.     And  the  promise  is  unkept. 

The  time  of  Justice  has  now  come.  And 
I  tell  you  that  I  believe  sincerely  that  no 
force  can  hold  It  back.  It  Is  right — in  the 
eyes  of  man  and  God — that  It  should  come. 
And  when  it  does,  I  think  that  day  wUl 
brighten  the  lives  of  every  American. 

For  Negroes  are  not  the  only  victims.  How 
many  white  children  have  gone  uneducated 
and  how  many  white  families  have  lived  in 
Stark  poverty — how  many  white  lives  have 
been  scarred  by  fear  because  we  have  wasted 
our  energy  and  our  substance  to  maintain 
the  barriers  of  hatred  and  terror. 

And  so  I  say  to  all  of  you  here  and  to  all 
in  the  Nation  tonight  that  those  who  appeal 
to  you  to  hold  on  to  the  past  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  denying  you  yo\ir  future. 

This  great,  rich,  restless  country  can  offer 
opportunity  and  education  and  hope  to  all — 
all  black  and  white,  all  North  and  South, 
sharecropper  and  city  dweller.  These  are  the 
enemies — poverty.  Ignorance,  disease — they 
are  our  enemies,  not  our  fellowman,  not  our 
neighbor.  And  these  enemies  too — poverty, 
disease,  and  ignorance — we  shall  overcome. 

Now  let  none  of  us,  in  any  section,  look 
with  prideful  righteousness  on  the  troubles 
in  another  section  or  the  problems  of  our 
neighbors.  There  Is  really  no  part  of  Amer- 
ica where  the  promise  of  equality  has  been 
fully  kept.  In  Buffalo  as  well  as  in  Birming- 
ham, in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  Selma,  Amer- 
icans are  struggling  for  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

This  is  one  Nation.  What  happens  in 
Selma  or  in  Cincinnati  is  a  matter  of  legiti- 
mate concern  to  every  American.  But  let  us 
look  within  our  own  hearts  and  o\xt  own 
communities,  and  let  each  of  us  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  root  out  injustice 
wherever  it  exists.  * 

As  we  meet  here  In  this  peaceful,  historic 
Chamber  tonight,  men  from  the  South,  some 
of  whom  were  at  Iwo  Jlma,  men  from  the 
North,  who  have  carried  Old  Glory  to  far 
comers  of  the  world  and  brought  it  back 
without  a  stain  on  it,  men  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  are  all  fighting  together  with- 
out regard  to  religion  or  color  or  region  in 
Vietnam.  Men  from  every  region  fought  for 
us  across  the  world  20  years  ago. 

And  now.  in  these  common  dangers  and 
these  common  sacrifices,  the  South  made  its 
contribution  of  honor  and  gallantry  no  less 
than  any  other  regioij  of  the  Great  Republic, 
and  In  some  instances — a  great  many  of 
them — more. 

And  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
good  men  from  everywhere  in  this  country — 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  harbors  along 
the  Atlantic — will  rally  now  together  In  this 
cause  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. For  all  of  us  owe  this  duty,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  will  respond  to  it. 

Your  President  makes  that  requesf  of 
every  American. 

The  real  hero  of  this  struggle  is  the  Ameri- 
can Negro.  His  actions  and  protests— his 
courage  to  risk  safety,  and  even  to  risk  his 
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life — have  awakened  the  conscience  of  this 
Nation.  His  demonstrations  have  been  de- 
signed to  call  attention  to  Injustice,  designed 
to  provoke  change,  designed  to  stir  reform. 
He  has  called  upon  us  to  make  good  the 
promise  of  America.  And  who  among  us  can 
say  that  we  would  have  made  the  same  prog- 
ress were  it  not  for  his  persistent  bravery  and 
liis  faith  in  American  democracy? 

For  at  the  real  heart  of  battle  for  equality 
is  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the  democratic 
process.  Equality  depends  not  on  the  force 
of  arms  or  tear  gas,  but  depends  upon  the 
force  of  moral  right — not  on  recourse  to 
violence  but  on  respect  for  law  and  order. 

There  have  been  many  pressures  upon  your 
President — and  there  will  be  others  as  the 
days  come  and  go — but  I  pledge  you  tonight 
that  we  intend  to  fight  this  battle  where  it 
should  be  fought,  iu  the  courts  and  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  must  preserve  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  the  right  of  free  assembly.  But  the  right 
of  free  speech  does  not  carry  with  it,  as  has 
been  said,  the  right  to  holler  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theater. 

We  must  preserve  the  right  to  free  as- 
sembly, but  free  assembly  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  right  to  block  public  thoroughfares  to 
tralHc. 

We  do  not  have  a  right  to  protest  and  a 
right  to  march  under  conditions  that  do  not 
infringe  the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
neighbors.  And  I  intend  to  protect  all  those 
rights  as  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  serve  in 
this  office. 

We  will  guard  against  violence,  knowing 
it  strikes  from  our  hands  the  very  weapons 
with  which  we  seek  progress — obedience  to 
law.  and  belief  in  American  values. 

In  Selma.  as  elsewhere,  we  seek  and  pray 
for  peace.    We  seek  order.   We  seek  unity. 

But  we  will  not  accept  the  peace  of  stifled 
rights,  or  the  order  imposed  by  fear,  or  the 
imity  that  stifles  protest.  For  peace  cannot 
be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  liberty. 

In  Selma  tonight — and  we  had  a  good  day 
there — as  in  every  city,  we  are  working  for  a 
Just  and  peaceful  settlement.  And  we  must 
all  remember — after  this  speech  1  am  making 
tonight,  after  the  police  and  the  FBI  and  the 
marshals  have  all  gone,  and  after  you  have 
promptly  passed  this  bill — the  people  of 
Selma  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Nation  must 
still  live  and  work  together.  And  when  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  has  gone  elsewhere 
they  must  try  to  heal  the  wounds  and  to 
build  a  new  community.  This  cannot  be 
easily  done  on  a  battleground  of  violence,  as 
the  history  of  the  South  itself  shows.  It  is 
in  recognition  of  this  that  men  of  both  races 
have  shown  such  an  outstandingly  impressive 
responsibility  in  recent  days — last  Tuesday, 
and  again  today. 

The  bill  that  I  am  presenting  to  you  will  be 
known  as  a  civil  rights  bill.  But,  in  a  larger 
sense,  most  of  the  program  I  am  recommend- 
ing is  a  civil  rights  program.  Its  object  is  to 
open  the  city  of  hope  to  all  people  of  all 
races. 

Because  all  Americans  just  must  have  the 
right  to  vote.  And  we  are  going  to  give  them 
that  right. 

All  Americans  must  have  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  regardless  of  race.  And  they  are 
going  to  have  those  privileges  of  citizenship 
regardless  of  race. 

But  I  would  like  to  caution  you  and  re- 
mind you  that  to  exercise  these  privileges 
takes  much  more  than  legal  right.  It  re- 
qtiires  a  trained  mind  and  a  healthy  body. 
It  reqtiires  a  decent  home,  and  the  chance  to 
find  a  job.  and  the  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  poverty. 

Of  course  people  cannot  contribute  to  the 
Nation  if  they  are  never  taught  to  read  or 
write,  if  their  bodies  are  stunted  from  hun- 
ger, if  their  sickness  goes  untended,  if  their 
life  is  spent  in  hopeless  poverty  Just  draw- 
ing a  welfare  check. 
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So  we  want  to  open  the  gates  to  opportu- 
nity. But  we  are  also  going  to  give  all  our 
people — black  and  white — the  help  that  they 
need  to  walk  through  those  gates. 

My  first  Job  after  college  was  as  a  teacher 
in  Cotulla,  Tex.,  in  a  small  Mexican-Amer- 
ican school.  Pew  of  them  could  speak  Eng- 
lish and  I  could  not  speak  much  Spanish. 
My  students  were  poor  and  they  often  came 
to  class  without  breakfast — hungry.  And 
they  knew,  even  in  their  youth  the  pain  of 
prejudice.  They  never  seemed  to  know  why 
people  disliked  them,  but  they  knew  it  was  so 
because  I  saw  it  in  their  eyes. 

I  often  walked  home  late  in  the  afternoon 
after  the  classes  were  finished  wishing  there 
was  more  that  I  could  do.  But  all  I  knew 
was  to  teach  them  the  little  that  I  knew — 
hoping  that  it  might  help  them  against  the 
hardships  that  lay  ahead. 

Somehow  you  never  forget  what  poverty 
and  hatred  can  do  when  you  see  its  scars  on 
the  hopeful  face  of  a  young  child. 

I  never  thought  then  in  1928  that  I  would 
be  standing  here  in  1965.  It  never  even  oc- 
curred to  me  in  my  fondest  dreams  that  I 
might  have  the  chance  to  help  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  students — and  to  help 
people  like  them  all  over  this  country. 

But  now  I  do  have  that  chance  and  I  will 
let  you  in  on  a  secret — I  mean  to  use  It. 

And  1  hope  that  you  will  use  it  with  me. 

This    is    the    richest    and    most    powerful 

countrj-  which  ever  occupied  this  globe.    The 

might  of  past  empires  is  little  compared  to 

ours. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  President  who 
built  empires,  or  sought  grandeur,  or  ex- 
tended dominion. 

1  want  to  be  the  President  who  educated 
young  children  to  the  wonders  of  their 
world. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  to  prepare  them  to  be 
taxpayers  instead  of  "taxeaters." 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  the 
poor  to  find  their  own  way  and  who  pro- 
tected the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  in 
every  election. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
end  hatred  among  his  fellow  men  and  who 
promoted  love  among  the  people  of  all  races 
and  all  regions  and  all  parties. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  end  war  among  the  brothers  of  this 
earth. 

And  so  at  the  request  of  your  beloved 
Speaker  and  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority  lead- 
er, Mr.  DiRKSEN.  and  Mr.  McCtn.LocH  and 
others,  members  of  both  parties,  I  come  here 
tonight  not  as  President  Roosevelt  came 
down  one  time  in  person  to  veto  a  bonus 
bill;  not  as  President  Truman  came  down 
one  time  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  railroad 
bill.  But  I  come  here  to  ask  you  to  share 
this  task  with  me  and  to  share  it  with  the 
people  we  both  work  for. 

I  want  this  to  be  the  Congress — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike — which  did  all 
these  things  for  all  these  people. 

Beyond  this  great  Chamber— out  yonder 
in  the  50  States  are  the  people  we  serve. 
Who  can  tell  what  deep  and  unspoken  hopes 
are  in  the  hearts  tonight  as  they  sit 
there  and  listen?  We  all  can  guess,  from 
our  own  lives,  how  difficult  they  often  find 
their  own  pursuit  of  happiness;  how  many 
problems  each  little  family  has.  They  look 
most  of  all  to  themselves  for  their  future. 

But  I  think  that  they  also  look  to  each 
of  us. 

Above  the  pyramid  on  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  it  says  in  Latin,  "God  has  fa- 
vored our  undertaking." 

God  will  not  favor  everything  that  we  do. 
It  is  rather  our  duty  to  divine  His  will.  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  He  truly  under- 
stands and  that  He  really  favors  the  under- 
taking that  we  begin  here  tonight. 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Recxjrd,  Mar  15 
19651 

Right  To  Vote — Message  Prom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (H.  Doc  No 
117) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"In  this  same  month  95  years  ago — on 
March  30,  1870— the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  amended  for  the  15th 
time  to  guarantee  that  no  citizen  of  our 
land  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race  or  color. 

"The  command  of  the  15th  amendment  is 
unequivocal  and  its  equal  force  upon  State 
governments  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
unarguable. 

"Section  1  of  this  amendment  provides: 
"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

"By  the  oath  I  have  taken  'to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States'  dtity  directs — and  strong  per- 
sonal conviction  Impels — that  I  advise  the 
Congress  that  action  is  necessary,  and  neces- 
sary now,  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  upheld 
and  the  rights  of  all  citizens  are  not  to  be 
mocked,  abused,  and  denied. 

"I  must  regretfully  report  to  the  Congress 
the  following  facts: 

"1.  That  the  15th  amendment  of  ovir  Con- 
stitution is  today  being  systematically  and 
willfully  circumvented  in  certain  State  and 
local  Jurisdictions  of  our  Nation. 

"2.  That  representatives  of  such  State  and 
local  governments  acting  'under  the  color  of 
law,"  are  denying  American  citizens  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  sole  basis  of  race  or  color. 

■•3.  That,  as  a  result  of  these  practices,  in 
some  areas  of  our  country  today  no  signifi- 
cant number  of  American  citizens  of  the 
Negro  race  can  be  registered  to  vote  except 
upon  the  intervention  and  order  of  a  Federal 
court. 

"4.  That  the  remedies  available  under  law 
to  citizens  thus  denied  their  constitutional 
rights — and  the  authority  presently  available 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  act  in  their 
beh.-^lf — are  clearly  inadequate. 

"5.  That  the  denial  of  these  rights  and 
the  frustration  of  efforts  to  obtain  mean- 
ingful relief  from  such  denial  without  undue 
delay  is  contributing  to  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions which  are  both  inimical  to  our 
domestic  order  and  tranquillity  and  incom- 
p.Ttible  with  the  standards  of  equal  justice 
and  individual  dignity  on  which  our  society 
stands. 

"I  am,   therefore,  calling  upon   the  Con- 
gress  to  discharge    the  duty  authorized   in 
section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  'to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.' 
"I 

"It  could  never  be  a  welcome  duty  for  any 
President  to  place  before  Congress  such  a 
report  of  the  wlllfxil  failure  and  refusal  of 
public  officials  to  honor,  respect,  and  abide 
by  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  especially  repugnant  to 
report  such  disregard  directed  against  the 
15th  amendment  by  officials  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

"Tlie  essence  of  our  American  tradition 
of  State  and  local  goverments  Is  the  belief 
expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  that  govern- 
ment is  best  which  is  closest  to  the  people. 
Yet  that  belief  is  betrayed  by  those  State 
and  local  officials  who  engage  in  denying 
the  right  of  citizens  to  vote.  Tlieir  actions 
serve  only  to  assure  that  their  State  govern- 
ments and  local  governments  shall  be  remote 
from,  the  people,  least  representative  of  the 
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people's    will    and   least   responsive    to    the 
people's  wishes. 

"If  there  were  no  other  reasons,  the 
strengthening  and  protection  of  the  vital  role 
of  State  and  local  governments  would  be 
reasons  enough  to  act  against  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  any  of  our  citizens. 

"But  there  are  other  reasons  to  act — clear, 
compelling,  and  present  reasons. 

"1.  The  challenge  now  presented  is  more 
than  a  challenge  to  our  Constitution — It  Is  a 
blatant  affront  to  the  conscience  of  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans.  Discrimination  based 
on  race  or  color  is  reprehensible  and  intoler- 
able to  the  great  American  majority.  In 
every  national  forum,  where  they  have  chosen 
to  test  popular  sentiment,  defenders  of  dis- 
crimination have  met  resounding  rejection. 
Americans  now  are  not  willing  that  the  acid 
of  the  few  shall  be  allowed  to  corrode  the 
souls  of  the  many. 

"The  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  Execu- 
tive, acting  together  in  clear  response  to  the 
will  of  the  people  and  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution,  have  achieved  more  progress 
toward  equality  of  rights  in  recent  years  than 
in  all  the  years  gone  before.  This  tide  will 
not  be  turned.  The  purposeful  many  need 
not  and  will  not  bow  to  the  willful  few. 

"2.  In  our  system,  the  first  right  and  most 
vital  of  all  our  rights  is  the  right  to  vote. 
Jefferson  described  the  elective  franchise  as 
•the  ark  of  our  safety.'  It  Is  from  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  that  the  guarantee  of  all  our 
other  rights  flows. 

"Unless  the  right  to  vote  be  secure  and 
undenled,  all  other  rights  are  insecure  and 
subject  to  denial  for  all  our  citizens.  The 
challenge  to  this  right  is  a  challenge  to 
America  Itself.  We  must  meet  this  challenge 
as  decisively  as  we  would  meet  a  challenge 
mounted  against  our  land  from  enemies 
abroad. 

"3.  In  the  world,  America  stands  for — and 
works  for — the  right  of  all  men  to  govern 
themselves  through  free,  uninhibited  elec- 
tions. An  Ink  bottle  broken  against  an 
American  Embassy,  a  fire  set  In  an  Ameri- 
can library,  an  Insult  committed  against  our 
American  flag,  anywhere  in  the  world,  does 
far  less  Injury  to  our  country  and  our  caixse 
than  the  discriminatory  denial  of  the  right  of 
any  American  citizen  at  home  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color. 

"The  issue  presented  by  the  present  chal- 
lenge to  our  Constitution  and  our  conscience 
transcends  legalism,  although  it  does  not 
transcend  the  law  Itself.  We  are  challenged 
to  demonstrate  that  there  are  no  sanctuaries 
within  our  law  for  those  who  flaunt  It.  We 
are  challenged,  also  to  demonstrate  by  our 
prompt,  fitting,  and  adequate  response  now 
that  the  hope  of  our  system  is  not  force,  not 
arms,  not  the  might  of  militia,  or  marshals — 
but  the  law  Itself. 

"n 

"The  problem  of  discriminatory  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  has  been  with  us  ever  since 
colonial  times. 

"The  test  of  real  property  ownership  was 
universal  among  the  colonies  and  religious 
qualifications  were  numerous.  Race,  color, 
sex,  age,  employment,  and  residence  were  all 
used  as  the  basis  for  qualifying  voters.  Such 
restrictions  continued  to  flourish  among  the 
States  even  after  formation  of  the  Union. 

"The  first  literacy  tests  were  legislated  in 
Northern  States  In  an  effort  to  exclude  Immi- 
grants— especially  Irish— from  the  franchise. 
When  the  15th  amendment  was  adopted, 
there  were  only  six  States  which  had  never 
discriminated    against    voting    by    Negroes. 

"If  discrimination  has  been  a  prevalent 
practice  in  our  history  of  voting  rights,  the 
struggle  against  discrimination  has  been  our 
consistent  purpose  generation  after  gen- 
eration. 

"Since  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
no  other  right  has  been  strengthened  and 
fortified  so  often  by  constitutional  amend- 


ment as  the  right  to  vote.  As  early  as  1804 — 
and  as  recently  as  1964 — the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  been  amended  on 
at  least  six  occasions  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion against  the  right  to  vote,  to  enlarge  the 
franchise,  and  to  assure  the  expression  of 
the  people's  will  as  registered  by  them  at  the 
polls. 

"The  challenge  facing  us  today  is  not  a 
challenge  of  what  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  say — but  of  what  It  shall 
mean. 

"What  the  15th  amendment  says  Is  tmmls- 
takable.  What  the  15th  amendment  actual- 
ly means  for  some  Americans  in  some  juris- 
dictions is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  clear 
intent  of  the  language. 

"By  the  device  of  equal  laws,  unequally 
applied,  Negro  Americans  are  being  denied 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  vote  and  dis- 
crimination Is  given  sanction  under  color  of 
law.  Varieties  of  techniques  are  Inflnlte. 
Three  are  most  commonplace. 

"1.  the  technique  of  technical  'error' 

"Negro  applicants  for  registration  are  dis- 
qualified on  grounds  of  technical  'errors'  in 
their  registration  forms.  Instances  of  record 
show  Negroes  disqualified  for  'errors'  such  as 
failure  to  write  out  middle  names,  abbreviat- 
ing the  words  'street'  and  'avenue'  in  address- 
es, or  failing  to  compute  age  exactly  to  the 
day.  Where  this  technique  Is  employed  'er- 
rors' are  found  in  substantially  all  applica- 
tions filed  by  Negroes,  but  few  or  none  In  ap- 
plications filed  by  whites. 

"2.  the  technique  OF  noncooperation 

"A  technique  commonly  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  'error'  technique  involves  sim- 
ple noncooperation  by  the  registrar.  Thus, 
he  may  be  'out'  for  most  of  the  day  during 
registration  periods.  Registration  may  be 
possible  only  on  certain  days  each  month. 
Limits  may  be  Imposed  upon  the  number  of 
applicants  processed  each  registration  day. 
The  variety  of  circumventions  possible  by 
this  device  is  endless. 

"3.   THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  subjective  TESTS 

"By  far  the  common  technique  by  which 
Negro  citizens  are  prevented  from  exercising 
their  right  to  register  and  to  vote  is  the  use 
of  subjective  tests,  unfairly  administered  lit- 
eracy tests,  tests  of  'understanding,'  and  tests 
of  'character.'  The  only  standard  used  Is  the 
whim  of  the  registrar.  Such  devices  are  used 
as  vehicles  for  the  rejection  of  untold  thou- 
sands of  voters — soley  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  color. 

"Whatever  the  technique,  the  intended 
purpose  of  such  device  is  effectively  served. 

"In  one  State  10  years  ago,  59.6  percent 
of  voting  age  white  persons  were  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Only  4.3  percent  of  eligi- 
ble Negroes  were  registered  to  vote.  The 
changes  since  then  are  negligible. 

"In  several  States,  there  are  counties  with 
sizable  Negro  populations  where  not  a  single 
Negro  is  registered  to  vote. 

"In  scores  of  other  counties  where  discrim- 
ination is  not  so  blatant.  It  remains  far  more 
difficult  for  Negroes  to  register  than  for 
whites. 

"Too  frequently  discrimination  is  the  aim 
and  intent  of  such  device — and  discrimina- 
tion is  the  result. 

"m 

"The  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  recog- 
nized— and  sought  to  meet — these  challenges 
to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  succession  of  Fed- 
eral enactments,  beginning  In  1957  with  the 
first  civil  rights  law  in  more  than  80  years. 
"The  major  steps  taken  have  been  these: 
"1.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957:  The  ap- 
proach of  this  statute  was  to  challenge 
through  litigation  the  discriminatory  use 
of  vote  tests. 


"2.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  This 
statute,  pursuing  the  same  approach,  sought 
to  simplify  such  litigation. 

"3.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  Still  fol- 
lowing the  same  approach,  sought  to  expe- 
dite litigation. 

"In  some  areas  litigation  has  been  effective. 
But  8  years  of  litigation  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  prompt  and  fair  registration  of 
qualified  Negro  citizens  cannot  be  achieved 
under  present  legislation  in  the  face  of  con- 
sistent defiance  of  the  laws  of  Congress  or 
the  command  of  the  Constitution. 

"IV 

"The  challenge  facing  us  is  clear  and  Im- 
mediate— It  Is  also  profound. 

"The  Constitution  Is  being  flouted. 

"The  intent  of  Congress  expressed  three 
times  in  the  last  7  years  is  being  frustrated. 

"The  national  will  is  being  denied. 

"The  Integrity  of  our  Federal  system  Is  in 
contest. 

"Unless  we  act  anew,  with  dispatch  and 
resolution,  we  shall  sanction  a  sad  and  sor- 
rowful course  for  the  future.  For  If  the 
15th  amendment  is  successfully  flouted  to- 
day, tomorrow  the  Ist  amendment,  the  4th 
amendment,  the  5th  amendment,  the  6th, 
and  8th — indeed,  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  on  which  our  system  stands — 
will  be  subject  to  disregard  and  erosion. 
Our  essential  strength  as  a  society  governed 
by  the  rule  of  law  will  be  crippled  and  cor- 
rupted and  the  unity  of  our  system  hollowed 
out  and  left  meaningless. 

"For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  ask  the 
Congress  under  the  power  clearly  granted 
by  the  15th  amendment  to  enact  legislation 
which  would: 

"1.  Strike  down  restrictions  to  voting  In 
all  elections — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
which  have  been  used  to  deny  Negroes  the 
right  to  vote. 

"2.  E:stablish  in  all  States  and  counties 
where  the  right  to  vote  has  been  denied  on 
account  of  race  a  simple  standard  of  voter 
registration  which  will  make  It  possible  to 
thwart  the  15th  amendment. 

"3.  Prohibit  the  use  of  new  tests  and 
devices  wherever  they  may  be  used  for  dis- 
criminatory purposes. 

"4.  Provide  adequate  power  to  Insure,  if 
necessary,  that  Federal  officials  can  perform 
functions  essential  to  the  right  to  vote  when- 
ever State  officials  deny  that  right. 

"5.  Eliminate  the  opportunity  to  delay  the 
right  to  vote  by  resort  to  tedious  and  un- 
necessary lawsuits. 

"6.  Provide  authority  to  ftsure  that  prop- 
erly registered  individuals  will  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  voting.  * 

"Our  purpose  is  not — and  shall  never  be — 
either  the  quest  for  power  or  the  desire  to 
punish.  We  seek  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  people  over  all  their  governments,  not  to 
enhance  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  any  of  the  people. 

"For  the  life  of  this  Republic,  our  people 
have  zealously  guarded  theli*  liberty  against 
abuses  of  power  by  their  governments.  The 
one  weapon  they  have  used  Is  the  mightiest 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  democracy — the 
vote.  This  has  been  enough,  for  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  said,  'The  instrument  of  all  reform 
in  America  is  the  ballot.' 

"Yet  today,  in  areas  of  America,  segments 
of  our  populace  must  live  in  just  that  In- 
voluntary condition — policed  by  forces  they 
have  no  voice  in  choosing  and  forced  to  abide 
by  laws  they  have  no  vote  in  adopting. 

"A  people  divided  over  the  right  to  vote  can 
never  build  a  nation  united. 

"I  am  determined  that  these  years  shall  be 
devoted  to  perfecting  our  unity  so  that  we 
may  pursue  more  successfully  the  fulflUment 
of  our  high  purposes  at  home  and  In  the 
world.  While  I  have  proposed  to  you  other 
measures  to  serve  the  strengthening  of  our 
free  society  and  the  happiness  of  our  free 
people.     I    regard    action    on    the    measiu-es 
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proposed  in  this  message  to  be  first  in  pri- 
ority. We  cannot  have  government  for  all 
the  people  uxitil  we  first  make  certain  It  is 
government  of  and  by  all  the  people. 

■'Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
"The  White  House.  March  15. 1965. ' 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  President's  message,  the  joint 
leadei-ship  introduced  S.  1564,  "a  bill  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  It  was 
in  this  bill  that  we  nrst  saw  the  means  by 
which  the  President  was  to  implement 
his  proposal.  So  that  we  may  have  a 
basic  piece  of  legislation  with  which  to 
compare  and  analyze  the  subsequent 
changes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  original  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  along  with  a  summary 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1 89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.l 

S.   1564 

(March  18.  1965) 

A  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 

the   Constitution   of   the  United   States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives     of     the     United     States     of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 

Act  shall   be  Icnown  as   the  "Voting  Rights 

Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  procedure 
shall  be  imposed  or  applied  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Sec.  3.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
election  because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
any  test  or  device,  in  any  State  or  in  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  suite  which  ( 1 )  the 
Attorney  General  determines  maintained  on 
November  1,  1964,  any  test  or  device  as  a 
qualification  for  voting,  and  with  respect  to 
which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  deter- 
mines that  less  than  50  p>er  centum  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein  were 
registered  on  November  1.  1964.  or  that  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons  voted  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November  1964. 

(  b)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  voUng  ot  registration  for  voting  (1) 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write,  under- 
stand, or  interpret  any  matter.  (2)  demon- 
strate any  educaUonal  achievement  or  his 
linowledge  of  any  particular  subject.  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  other  class. 

(c)  Any  State  with  resp>ect  to  which  deter- 
minations have  been  made  under  subsection 
(a)  or  any  political  subdivision  with  respect 
to    which    such    determinations    have    been 
made  as  a  separate  unit,  may  file  In  a  three- 
judge  district  court  convened  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment against  the  United  States,  alleging  that 
neither  the  petitioner  nor  any  person  acting 
under  color  of  law  has  engaged  during  the 
ten  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action 
in  acts  or  pracUces  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  for  reasons  of  race  or  color.     If 
the  court  determines  that  neither  the  peti- 
tioner nor  any  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  has  engaged  during  such  period  in  any 
act    or    practice    denying    or    abridging    the 
right  to  vote  for  reasons  of  race  or  color,  the 
court  shall  so  declare  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (a)   and  the  examiner  procedure 
established  by  this  Act  shall,  after  judgment 
be  inapplicable  to  the  petitioner.     Any  ap- 
peal from  a  judgment  of  a  three-judge  court 
convened  under  this  subsection  shaU  lie  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

No  declaratory  judgment  shall  issue  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  petitioner 


for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  entry  of 
a  final  Judgment  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  whether  entered  prior  to  or  after  the 
enactment    of    this    Act.    determining    that 
denials  or  abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote 
by   reason    of    race    or   color    have    occurred 
anywhere  in  the  territory  of  such  petitioner 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  ( 1 )   that  he  has  received  complaints 
in  wrltmg  from  twenty  or  more  residents  of 
a  politic^il  subdivision  with  respect  to  which 
determinations  have  been  made  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  alleging  that  thev  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote  under  color  of  law  by  rea- 
son  of   race   or  color,   and   that   he   believes 
such  complaints  to  be  meritorious    or   (2) 
that    in   his   judgment   the    appointment   of 
examiners  is  otherwi.«:e  necessary  to  enforce 
the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  appoint 
as   many  examiners   in  such  subdivision   as 
it    may    deem    appropriate    to    prepare    and 
maintain   lists  of  persons  eligible   to  vote  In 
Federal.    State,    and    local    elections.      Such 
appointments  shall  be  m.-ide  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  may  be 
terminated  by  the  Commission  at  any  time 
Examiners  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1939    as 
amended    (the    Hatch    Act).      An    examiner 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  section  3  or  4  shall  be  final 
and  e.Tertive  upon  publication  in  the  Federal 
nogister. 

Sec.  5.  (at  The  examiners  for  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  shall  examine  applicants  con- 
cerning their  qualifications  for  voting  An 
application  to  an  examiner  shall  be  In  such 
form  as  the  CommKsion  may  require  and 
shall  contain  allegations  that"  the  applicant 
Is  not  otherwise  registered  to  vote,  and  that 
within  ninety  days  preceding  his  application' 
he  h.-is  been  denied  under  color  of  law  the 
opportunity  to  register  or  to  vote  or  has 
been  found  not  qualified  to  vote  bv  a  person 
acting  under  color  of  law:  Provided  That  the 
requirement  of  the  latter  allegation  may  be 
waived  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)    Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds 
to  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  State 
law  In  accordance  with  Instructions  received 
under  section  6(b)  shnll  promptly  be  placed 
on  a  ILst  of  eligible  voters.     A  challenge  to 
such  listing  may  be  made  In  accordance  with 
section  6(a)    and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for 
a   prosecution    under   any  provision   of   this 
Act.     The  list  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection    and    the    examiner   shall    certify 
and  transmit  such  list,  and  any  supplements 
as  appropriate,  at  the  end   of  each  month 
to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election  offi- 
cials,  with   copies  to   the   Attorney  General 
and  the  attorney  general  of  the  State     Any 
person  whose  name  appears  on  such  a  list 
shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
election  district  of  his  residence  unless  and 
until  the  appropriate  election  officials  shall 
have    been    notified    that   such    person    has 
been  removed  from  such  list  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  :  Provided.  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  election 
by  virtue  of  this  Act  unless  his  name  shall 
have  been  certified  and  transmitted  on  such 
a  list  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election 
officials  at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to  such 
election. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  per- 
son appearing  on  such  a  list  a  certificate  e\i- 
denclng  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

<d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  such 
a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by  an  ex- 
aminer if  (1)  he  has  been  successfully  chal- 
lenged In  accordance  with  the  procedure 
prescribed  In  section  6(a).  or  (2)  he  has 
been  determined  by  an  examiner  (i)  not  to 
have  voted  at  least  once  during  three  con- 
secutive years  while  listed,  or  (U)  to  have 
otherwise  lost  his  eligibility  to  vote 
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(e)  No  person  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  for  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  if  he  ten- 
ders payment  of  such  tax  for  the  current 
year  to  an  examiner,  whether  or  not  such 
tender  would  be  timely  or  adequate  under 
State  law.  An  examiner  shall  have  authority 
to  accept  such  payment  from  any  person  au- 
thorized to  make  an  application  for  listing 
and  shall  issue  a  receipt  for  such  payment 
The  examiner  shall  transmit  promptly  any 
such  poll  tax  payment  to  the  office  of  the 
State  or  local  official  authorized  to  receive 
such  payment  under  State  law.  together  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant 

.^^^;  .l.v''^  "^"5^  Challenge  to  a  listing  on 
an  eligibility  list  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  hearing  officer  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

^nfn^K  ^"^'^    "'""^   ""^   *h«    Commission 

Shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  chal- 
lenge shall  be  entertained  only  if  made 
within  ten  days  after  the  challenged  person 
is  listed,  and  if  supported  by  the  affidavit  of 
at  least  two  persons  having  personal  knowl- 
th  *  u  .,"^®  ^^""^^  constituting  grounds  for 
the  challenge,  and  such  challenge  shall  be 
determined  within  seven  days  after  it  h-is 
been  made.  A  petition  for  review  of  the 
fn  t1  "t,°^..^^*  hearing  officer  may  be  filed 
n  Uie  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  cu-cuit  m  Which  the  person  challenged 

sTch'de.';'l'''"K'''^^"  ^'^y^  «""  service^ol 
but  n^  H     ?"  ^^  '"•'*"  °"  ^^^  moving  partv. 

overt^n-.f.!^  ""I  °'  ^  ''***""e  °™^"  «1^«"  be 
mertuined    unless    clearly    erroneous.      Anv 

person  listed  shall   be  entitled  and  allowed 

J^J'?"^  P^**"'^  ^'''»'  determination  bv  the 
hearing  officer  and  by  the  court. 

.r!^u  T?'®  *'"'*^'  P'"'*'*'^'  «"«*  procedures  for 
application  and  listing  pursuant  to  this  Act 

be  nr!^°''.  !.  ^1°""  ^^^  eligibility  lists  shall 
Sv  fhe  n,^,''  ^^  reg"lations  promulgated 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General.  Instruct  examiners 
Srng"'''^    ""'   qualifications   requir^    f^r 

Sec.  7.  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  fall  or  refuse 
to  permit  a  person  whose  name  appears  on  a 
h.st  transmitted  In  accordance  with  section 
5(b)  to  vote,  or  fail  or  refuse  to  count  such 
persons  vote,  or  intimidate,  threaten  or 
coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten 
or  coerce  any  person  for  voting  or  attempting 
to  vote  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  a  St^ite  or  political  sub- 
division   for    which    determinations    are    In 
effect  under  section  3(a)  shall  enact  any  law 
or  ordinance  Imposing  qualifications  or  pro- 
cedures for   voting  different   than   those   in 
force  and  effect  on  November  1,  1964    such 
law  or  ordinance  shall  not  be  enforced  unle«!S 
and  until  it  shall  have  been  finally  adjudi- 
cated by  an  action  for  declaratory  judgment 
brought   against   the  United   States   in    the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  such   qualifications   or   procedures   will 
not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
rights  guaranteed  by   the  fifteenth   amend- 
ment.    All  actions  hereunder  shall  be  heard 
by  a  three-judge  court  and  there  shall  be  a 
right  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Sec  9.   (a)    Whoever  shall   deprive  or   at- 
tempt  to  deprive   any   person   of   any   right 
secured  by  sectlofl  2  qr  3  or  who  shall  violate 
section  7.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »5  000 
or  Inipnsoned  not  more  than  five  years    or 
both. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  in  a  political  subdivision  In  which 
an  examiner  h.is  been  appointed  ( 1 )  destroys, 
defaces,  mutilates,  or  otherwise  alters  the 
marking  of  a  paper  ballot  cast  in  such  elec- 
tion, or  (2)  alters  any  record  of  voting  in 
such  election  made  by  a  voting  machine  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
jears.  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection   (a)    or  (b)   of  this  sec- 
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tlon,  or  interferes  with  any  right  secured  by 
section  2,  3.  or  7,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  prohibited  by  section  2,  3,  7,  or 
8  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  may  Institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
an  action  for  preventive  relief,  including  an 
application  for  a  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
and  Including  an  order  directed  to  the  State 
and  State  or  local  election  officials  to  re- 
quire them  to  honor  listings  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  Whenever  a  person  alleges  to  an  exam- 
iner within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding  his 
listing  under  this  Act  he  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  vote  or  that  his  vote  was  not 
counted,  the  examiner  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  judicial 
district  if  such  allegation  in  his  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  United  States  attorney 
may  forthwith  apply  to  the  district  court  for 
an  order  enjoining  certification  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  election,  and  the  court  shall  Is- 
sue suol»  an  order  pending  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine whether  the  allegations  are  well 
founded.  In  the  event  the  court  determines 
that  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  were  not  permitted 
to  vote  or  their  votes  were  not  counted,  it 
shall  provide  for  the  casting  or  counting  of 
their  ballots  and  require  the  Inclusion  of 
their  votes  In  the  total  vote  before  any  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  be  elected  by  virtue 
of  any  election  with  respect  to  which  an  or- 
der enjoining  certification  of  the  results 
has  been  Issued. 

(f )  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  ex- 
ercise the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
an  applicant  for  listing  under  this  Act  shall 
have  exhausted  any  admini.strative  or  other 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated in  any  political  sxibdivlsion  of  any 
State  whenever  the  Attorney  General  notifies 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  (1)  that  all 
persons  listed  by  the  examiner  for  such  sub- 
division have  been  placed  on  the  appropriate 
voting  registration  roll,  and  (2)  that  there  is 
no  longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
persons  will  be  deprived  of  or  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  In 
such  subdivision. 

Sec  11.  (a)  All  cases  of  civil  and  criminal 
contempt  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  governed  by  section  151  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1995). 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District  Covirt 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  issxie  any  declaratory  judgment 
or  any  restraining  order  or  temporary  or  per- 
manent injunction  against  the  execution  or 
enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  action  of  any  Federal  officer  or  employee 
pvirsuant  hereto. 

(c)  The  term  "vote"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  2004  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971(e)). 

(d)  Any  statement  made  to  an  examiner 
may  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 1001  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


Summary    Analysis   of   Voting    Rights   Act 
OF   1965 

Section   1:    Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Section  2  prohibit*  application  of  voting 
qualifications  and  procedures  In  a  manner 
Intended  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 

Section  3 : 

(a)  No  person  because  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  test  or  device,  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  those  States,  or  sub- 
divisions determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  h.ivlng  used  such  a  test,  device  or 
qualification  for  voting  in  the  1964  election, 
and  which  had  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  registered  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  or  less  than  50  percent  of  such 
persons  voting  in  1964. 

(b)  "Test  or  device"  Is  defined  as  any 
literacy  test  or  demonstration  of  good  moral 
character. 

(c)  This  subsection  gives  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  falling  within  the  sanc- 
tions of  subsection  (a)  the  right  to  sue  in 
a  three- judge  court  for  declaratory  judgment 
alleging  that  petitioner  had  not  practiced 
acts  abridging  right  to  vote  for  10  years. 
Findings  in  favor  of  petitioner  shall  make 
tubcection  (a)  inapplicable.  An  appeal  from 
three-judge  court  shall  lie  In  the  Supreme 
Court. 

After  a  finding  that  the  right  to  vote  has 
been  abridged  by  reason  of  race  or  color  any- 
where in  the  territory  of  a  petitioner,  no 
rirclnratory  judgment  shall  He  with  respect 
to  any  petitioner  for  10  years  in  such  ter- 
ritory. 

Seel  ion  4:  If  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
that  he  has  received  at  least  20  complaints 
from  residents  of  a  political  subdivision  al- 
leging that  they  were  denied  the  right  to  vote 
by  reason  of  race  or  color,  or  In  his  judgment 
he  believes  the  appointment  of  examiners  is 
necessary  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment, 
then  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
appoint  such  examiners  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain lists  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  in  Ped- 
ornl.  State,  and  local  elections. 

(b)  A  determination  by  the  Attorney 
Gr*neral  or  director  of  census  under  section 
3  or  4  is  final,  and  effective  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Section  5: 

(a)  The  examiners  shall  examine  appli- 
cants concerning  their  qualifications  for 
voting. 

(b)  Any  person,  determined  by  such  ex- 
aminer, found  to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law,  according  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  allowed  to  vote  If  his  name  is 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  election  offi- 
cial at  least  45  days  prior  to  an  election. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  per- 
son appyearing  on  such  list  a  certificate  evi- 
dencing his  eligibility  to  vote. 

(d)  This  section  provides  for  the  removal 
from  such  list  of  persons  successfully  chal- 
lenged In  accordance  with  section  6(a),  or 
or  persons  falling  to  vote  once  during  3  con- 
secutive years  while  listed  or  otherwise  los- 
Inp  his  eligibility. 

Section  6: 

(a)  Challenges  to  a  listing  on  an  eligi- 
bility list  shall  be  made  to  and  heard  by  a 
hearing  officer  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  A  petition  for  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed 
in  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

(b)  The  times,  places,  and  procedures  for 
application  of  this  act  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Section  7  states  that  no  person  shall  (1) 
refuse  another  the  right  to  vote;  (2)  refuse 
to  count  such  vote;  or  (3)  attempt  to  keep 
any  person  from  voting.  If  such  person  has 
been  found  qualified  by  the  "Federal  exam- 
iners." 

Section  8  concerns  the  future  enactment  of 
voter  qualifications,  etc..  by  St.ites  or  sub- 
divisions which  failed  to  have  50  percent  of 


their  pHspulatlon  registered  or  voting  on  No- 
vember 4.  1964  (sec.  3).  Before  these  new 
voter  qualifications  can  become  effective  It 
has  to  be  finally  adjudicated  by  an  action 
for  declaratory  judgment  originating  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  district  court  that  the 
new  qualifications  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
denying  the  right  to  vote.  Appeal  shall  be 
to  three-judge  court  and  to  Supreme  Court. 
Section  9  concerns  enforcement  provisions 
for  this  act. 

(a)  Five  thousand  dollars  or  5  years  for 
violating  the  act. 

(b)  Five  thousand  dollars  or  5  years  for 
destroying  a  cast  ballot  within  a  year  fol- 
lowing an  election,  or  altering  any  record  of 
voting  made  by  a  voting  machine. 

(c)  Five  thousand  dollars  or  5  years  fcr 
conspiring  to  violate  (a)  or  (b). 

(d)  Provides  Injunctive  relief  when  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
act  will  be  violated. 

(e)  Provides  for  enjoining  certification  of 
the  results  of  an  election  when  a  person 
alleges  that  he  was  not  p)ermltted  to  vote  or 
his  vote  was  not  counted  and  he  was  other- 
wise qualified.  If  allegation  Is  found  to  be 
true  then  the  questioned  votes  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  total. 

(f)  Gives  the  district  courts  jurisdiction 
over  proceedings  under  this  act. 

Section  10  provides  for  the  removal  of  list- 
ing procedures  when  the  Attorney  General 
finds  all  persons  listed  by  the  Federal  "exam- 
iners" have  been  plaecd  on  the  appropriate 
voting  roll,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  persons  subsequently  will  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Section  11: 

(a)  Civil  and  criminal  contempt,  under 
the  act,  governed  by  42  U.S.C.  1995. 

( b )  Only  the  district  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
(1)  declaratory  judgment  (2)  any  restrain- 
ing order  or  permanent  injunction  against 
the  execution  or  enforcement  of  this  act 
or  the  action  of  any  Federal  offices  operat- 
ing under  this  act. 

(c)  The  term  "vote"  means  same  as  42 
U.S.C.    1971.     " 

(d)  Any  statement  made  to  an  examiner 
may  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  title  18. 

Section  12  authorizes  sums  for  carrying 
out  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  13  provides  that  If  any  section 
of  his  act  is  held  unconstitutional,  other 
provisions  will  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Justice  Department, 
with  all  of  its  resources,  had  taken  some 
4  months  to  produce  the  measure,  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  JudiciaiT 
Committee  with  instructions  from  the 
Senate  to  hold  hearings  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  within  15  days.  The 
committee  began  a  very  hurried  exam- 
ination of  this  far-reaching  and  complex 
measure,  S.  1564,  on  March  23,  1965.  The 
bill  proved  to  be  so  badly  drawn,  so  * 
arbitrai-y,  so  unjust  and  so  unconstitu- 
tional that  each  heai'ing  session  was 
filled  with  a  barrage  of  objections  and 
suggestions  for  modification. 

The  bill  was  discussed  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  executive  session  for 
3  days.  Proposed  amendments,  wliicli 
I  felt  would  enhance  the  constitutional- 
ity and  the  desirability  of  the  legisla- 
tion, unfortunately  were  rejected.  A 
number  of  modifications  which  posed 
grave  constitutional  problems  were  of- 
fered during  the  executive  session  and 
although  some  of  them  proved  to  be  too 
extreme  even  for  the  leadership,  a  num- 
ber of  these  were  incorporated  in   the 
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bill  reported  by  the  committee.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  deadline  under  which  the 
committee  worked  coupled  with  the  wide 
divergency  of  the  members'  views  marked 
the  session  with  confusion  and  incom- 
pleteness. 

Finally,  on  April  9,  1965,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  the  amended  bill 
without  recommendations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee's  final  version  of  the  bill  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
along  with  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

S.   1564 

A  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  prerequi- 
site to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  statute  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division the  court  shall  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section  6 
to  serve  for  such  period  of  time  and  in  such 
political  subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  de- 
termine is  appropriate  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fifteenth  amendment  (1)  as 
part  of  any  interlocutory  order  if  the  court 
determines  that  the  appointment  of  such  ex- 
aminers is  necessary  to  enforce  such  guaran- 
tees or  (2)  as  part  of  any  final  Judgment  if 
the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  Justifying  equitable  relief 
have  occurred  in  such  State  or  subdivision: 
Provided,  That  the  court  need  not  authorize 
the  appointment  of  examiners  if  any  inci- 
dents of  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  ( 1 )  have  been 
limited  in  number  and  have  been  promptly 
and  effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action.  (2)  the  continuing  effect  of  such  In- 
cidents has  been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there 
is  no  reasonable  probability  of  their  recur- 
rence in  the  future. 

(b)  If  in  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  Stete  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  it  shall 
suspend  the  use  of  such  test  or  device  in 
such  State  or  political  subdivisions  as  the 
court  shall  determine  is  appropriate  and  for 
such  period  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(c)  If  in  any  proceeding  instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division the  court  finds  that  violations  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment  Justifying  equi- 
table relief  have  occurred  within  the  terri- 
tory of  such  State  or  political  subdivision, 
the  court.  In  addition  to  such  relief  as  it 
may  grant,  shall  retain  jurisdiction  for  such 
period  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  and  shall 
order  that  during  such  period  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  In  force  or 
effect  at  the  time  the  proceeding  was  com- 
menced shall  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General.     If  the  Attorney  General  files  ob- 


jection with  the  court  within  sixty  days 
alter  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  chief  legal  officer  or  other 
appropriate  official  of  such  State  or  sub- 
division to  him,  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
shall  not  be  enforced  unless  and  until  the 
court  finds  that  It  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color;  except  that  neither  the  court's 
finding  nor  the  Attorney  General's  failure 
to  object  shall  bar  a  subsequent  action  to 
enjoin  enforcement  of  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  procedure. 

Sec  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  to  vote  Is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election 
because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  in  any  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  4(b)  or  in  any  political 
subdivision  v/lth  respect  to  which  such  de- 
terminations have  been  made  as  a  separate 
unit,  unless  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment  brought  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  against  the  United  States 
has  determined  that  (1)  no  such  test  or  de- 
vice has  been  used  during  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  action  for  the  purpose 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  or  (2)  (A)  the  per 
centum  of  persons  In  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion voting  in  the  most  recent  presidential 
election  exceeded  the  national  average  per 
centum  of  persons  voting  in  such  election  or 
the  per  centtun  of  such  persons  registered  to 
vote  in  a  State  or  subdivision  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  exceeded  60  per  centum 
of  persons  of  voting  age  meeting  residence 
requirements  in  such  State  or  subdivision, 
and  (B)  that  there  is  no  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color  in  such  State  or  subdivision:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  final  judgment  heretofore  or 
hereafter  rendered  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  determining  that  denials  or  abridg- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color  through  the  use  of  such  tests  or  de- 
vices have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory 
of  any  such  plaintiff,  may  be  introduced  in 
any  such  declaratory  Judgment  action 
brought  within  five  years  of  such  final  Judg- 
ment as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
found  by  the  court,  except  that  nowithstand- 
ing  this  provision  the  Judgment  shall  retain 
whatever  legal  effect  it  would  have  under 
existing  law. 

An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court 
of  three  judges  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  shall  re- 
tain jurisdiction  of  any  action  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  five  years  after  Judgment 
and  shall  reopen  the  action  upon  motion  of 
the  Attorney  General  alleging  that  a  test  or 
device  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  he  shall 
consent  to  the  entry  of  such  Judgment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  (l)  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census 
determines  (A)  that  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  persons,  other  than  aliens  and  persons 
In  active  military  service  and  their  depend- 


ents, of  voting  age  residing  therein  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  that  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons  voted  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November  1964, 
and  (B)  that  according  to  the  1960  census, 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  were  nonwhlte;  or,  (3),  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  (1)  and  (2),  the 
Director  of  the  Census  determines,  by  a  sur- 
vey made  upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  total  niunber  of  persons  of 
any  race  or  color  who  are  registered  to  vote 
in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  is  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  all  persons  of  such  race  or  color  of  voting 
age  residing  In  stich  State  or  political  sub- 
division.  ' 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section  6 
shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall 
mean  any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  or  registration  for 
voting  (1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  understand,  or  interpret  any  matter, 

(2)  demonstrate  any  education  achievement 
or  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject, 

(3)  possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4) 
prove  his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of 
registered  voters  or  members  of  any  other 
class. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  determined 
to  have  engaged  In  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  if  ( 1 ) 
incidents  of  such  have  been  limited  In  num- 
ber and  have  been  promptly  and  effective- 
ly corrected  by  State  or  local  action,  (2)  the 
continuing  effect  of  such  Incidents  has  been 
eliminated,  and  (3)  there  is  no  reasonable 
probability  of  their  recurrence  in  the  future. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  4(a)  are  in  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  in  force  or  effect 
on  November  1.  1964,  such  State  or  subdi- 
vision may  institute  an  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  unless  and  until  the  court 
enters  such  Judgment  no  person  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  unless  such  quali- 
fication, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  has  been  submitted  by  the  chief 
legal  officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
such  State  or  subdivision  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
Interposed  an  objection  within  sixty  days 
after  such  submission.  Neither  the  Attorney 
General's  failure  to  object  nor  a  declaratory 
judgment  entered  under  this  section  shall 
bar  a  subsequent  action  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure.  Such  an 
action  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
coiu-t  of  three  judges  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  cer- 
tifies (a)  that  a  court  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  examiners  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a);  or  (b)  unless  a 
declaratory  Judgment  has  been  rendered 
under  section  4(a) ,  with  respect  to  any  poli- 
tical subdivision  named  In,  or  Included  with- 
in the  scope  of,  determinations  made  under 
section  4(b)  that  (1)  he  has  received  com- 
plaints In  writing  from  twenty  or  more  resl- 
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dents  of  such  political  subdivision  alleging 
that  they  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
under  color  of  law  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  and  that  he  believes  such  complaints 
to  be  meritorious,  or  (2)  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment (considering,  among  other  factors, 
whether  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte  persons  to 
white  persons  registered  to  vote  within  such 
subdivision  appears  to  him  to  be  fairly  at- 
tributable to  violations  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment),  the  appointment  of  examiners 
is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  appoint  as  many 
examiners,  who  shall  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable be  residents  of  such  State,  in  such  sub- 
division as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  pre- 
pare and  maintain,  by  examining  applicants 
pursuant  to  section  7.  lists  of  persons  eligible 
to  vote  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  elections. 
Such  examiners,  hearing  officers  provided  for 
in  section  8(a).  and  other  persons  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
be  appointed,  compensated,  and  separated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
statute  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  service  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  statute  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  except  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1939.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181).  prohibiting 
partisan  political  activity:  Provided,  that  the 
Commission  is  authorized,  after  consulting 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency,  to  designate  suitable  persons  in  the 
official  service  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
consent,  to  serve  in  these  positions.  Exam- 
iners and  hearing  officers  shall  have  the  power 
to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  examiners  for  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  shall,  at  such  places  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
designate,  examine  applicants  concerning 
their  qualifications  for  voting.  An  applica- 
tion to  an  examiner  shall  be  in  such  form 
as  the  Commission  may  require  and  shall 
contain  allegations  that  the  applicant  is  not 
otherwise  registered  to  vote  and  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  the  right  to  register  or  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color:  Provided,  That 
the  Attorney  Gencr.nl  may  require  the  ap- 
plicant in  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
to  allege  further  that,  within  ninety  days 
preceding  his  application,  he  has  been  denied 
vmder  color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  register 
or  to  vote  or  has  been  found  not  qviallfied 
to  vote  by  a  person  acting  under  color  of 
law. 

(b)  Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  received 
under  section  8(b) ,  to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  promptly  be  placed  on  a  list  of 
eligible  voters.  A  challenge  to  such  listing 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  section  8(a) 
and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution 
under  section  11  of  this  Act.  Tlie  examiner 
shall  certify  and  transmit  such  list,  and  any 
supplements  as  appropriate,  at  least  once  a 
month  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion officials,  with  copies  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  and  any  such  lists  and  supplements 
thereto  transmitted  during  the  month  shall 
be  available  for  public  Inspection  beginning 
on  the  last  bvislness  day  of  the  month  and 
on  the  forty-fifth  day  prior  to  any  election. 
Any  person  whose  name  appears  on  such  a 
list  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  election  district  of  his  residence  un- 
less and  until  the  appropriate  election  offl- 
clnls  shall  have  been  notified  that  such  per- 
son has  been  removed  from  such  list  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (dl  :  Prot'tdrd.That 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  any 
election  by  virture  of  this  Act  unless  his 
name  shall  have  been  certified  and  trans- 
mitted on  such  a  list  to  the  offices  of  the 


appropriate  election  officials  at  least  forty- 
five  days  prior  to  such  election. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  Issue  to  each  per- 
son whose  name  appears  on  such  a  list  a 
certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

(d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  such 
a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by  an 
examiner  If  ( 1 )  such  person  has  been  success- 
fully challenged  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  section  8.  or  (2)  he  has 
been  determined  by  an  examiner  to  have  lost 
his  eligibility  to  vote  under  State  law  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on 
an  eligibility  list  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  hearing  officer  appointed  'ay  and 
responsible  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  under  such  rules  as  the  Commission  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  challenge  shall 
be  entertained  only  If  filed  at  such  office 
within  the  State  r.s  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shrill  by  regulation  designate  within 
ten  days  after  the  listing  of  the  challenged 
person  Is  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion, and  if  supported  (1)  by  the  affidavit  of 
at  least  two  persons  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  constituting  grovmds  for 
the  challenge,  and  (2)  a  certification  that  a 
copy  of  the  challenge  and  affidavits  have  been 
served  by  mall  or  in  person  upon  the  person 
challenged  at  his  place  of  residence  set  out 
in  the  application.  Such  challenge  shall  be 
determined  within  fifteen  days  after  it  has 
been  filed.  A  petition  for  review  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  in 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  person  challenged  re- 
sides within  fifteen  days  after  service  of  such 
decision  by  mail  on  the  moving  party,  but  no 
decision  of  a  hearing  officer  shall  be  over- 
turned unless  clearly  erroneovis.  Any  person 
listed  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote 
pending  final  determination  by  the  hearing 
officer  and  by  the  court. 

(b)  The  times,  places,  and  procedures  and 
form  for  application  and  Usting  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility  lists 
shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  Instruct  examiners 
concerning  applicable  State  law  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  (1)  the  qualifi- 
cations required  for  listing,  and  (2)  loss  of 
eliJPbllity  to  vote. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
the  challenger,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  require  by  subpena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence 
relating  to  any  matter  pending  before  it  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  section.  In  a  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena, 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contvimacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  Is 
domiciled  or  transacts  bu.'siness,  or  has 
appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  issue  to  stich  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commis.sion  or  a  hearing  officer,  there  to  pro- 
duce pertinent,  relevant,  and  nonprivlleged 
evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion; and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  said  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

Sr.c.  9.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  deny  or  deprive  any  person  of  the  right 
to  register  or  to  vote  because  of  his  failure 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax  or  payment 
as  a   precondition  of  registration  or  voting. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Whenever  an  examiner  is  serv- 
ing under  this  Act  in  any  political  subdivi- 
sion, the  examiner  may  assign  his  representa- 


tives who  shall  be  within  the  meaning  of 
"other  persons"  as  used  in  section  —  who 
may  be  officials  of  the  United  States,  ( 1 )  to 
enter  and  attend  at  any  place  for  holding  an 
election  In  such  subdivision  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  whether  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  are  being  permitted  to  vote, 
and  (2)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place 
for  tabulating  the  votes  cast  at  any  election 
held  m  such  subdivision  for  the  piu-pose  of 
observing  whether  votes  cast  by  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  are  being  properly  tabulated. 

(b)  No  person  shall  obstruct,  impede,  or 
interfere  with,  or  attempt  to  obstruct. 
Impede,  or  Interfere  with,  any  duly  assigned 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  conferred 
upon  him  under  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under  color 
of  law  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  to  vote 
any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  vote  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  or  fail  to  refuse  to 
count  such  person's  vote. 

(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  from  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote  ot  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  from 
exercising  any  powers  or  duties  under  secUon 
3(a),  6,  8,  10,  or  12(e). 

SEC.  12.  (a)  Whoever  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  any 
person  of  any  right  secured  by  section  2.  3,  4, 
5,  7,  9,  or  10  or  who  shall  willfxilly  and  know- 
ingly violate  section  11,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  In  a  political  subdivision  In  which 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  fraudu- 
lently destroys,  defaces,  mutilates,  or  other- 
wise alters  the  marking  of  a  paper  ballot 
cast  In  such  election,  or  (2)  fraudulently 
alters  any  record  of  voting  in  such  election 
made  by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  willfully  and  knowingly  interferes 
with  any  right  secured  by  section  2,  3,  4.  5, 
7,  9,  10,  or  11  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  pr 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  Is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  section  2,  3,  %,  5.  7, 
10,  11,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  for  the 
United  States  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  preventive  relief. 
Including  an  application  for  a  temporary 
or  permanent  Injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  and  Including  an  order  di- 
rected to  the  State  and  State  or  local  election 
officials  to  require  them  ( 1 )  to  permit  persons 
listed  under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2)  to 
count  such  votes. 

(e)  Whenever  In  any  political  subdivision 
in  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  any  persons  allege  to  such 
t\n  examiner  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding 

(1)  their  listing  under  this  Act  or  registra- 
tion by  an  appropriate  election  official  and 

(2)  their  eligibility  to  vote,  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  vote  in  such  election,  the 
examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  judicial  district  if 
such  allegations  in  his  opinion  appear  to  be 
well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  United  States  attorney  may  not  later 
than  seventy- two  hours  after  the  closing  of 
the  polls  file  with  the  district  court  an  appli- 
cation for  an  order  providing  for  the  casting 
or  counting  of  the  ballots  of  such  persons 
and  requiring  the  inclusion  of  their  votes  in 
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the  total  vote  before  the  results  of  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  final  and  any  force  or 
effect  given  thereto.  The  district  court  shall 
hear  and  determine  such  matters  Immedi- 
ately after  the  filing  of  such  application. 
The  remedy  provided  In  this  subsection  shall 
not  preclude  any  remedy  available  under 
State  or  Federal  law. 

(f )  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  without  regard  to  whether  a 
person  asserting  rights  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any  admin- 
istrative or  other  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  13.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated in  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  (a)  with  respect  to  examiners  ap- 
pointed piu-suant  to  clause  (b)  of  section  6 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  notifies  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  ( 1 )  that  all  persons 
listed  by  the  examiner  for  such  subdivision 
have  been  placed  on  the  appropriate  voting 
registration  roll,  (2)  that  there  is  no  longer 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  persons  will 
be  deprived  of  or  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  in  such  subdivision; 
and  (b) ,  with  respect  to  examiners  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  3(a).  upon  order  of  the 
authorizing  court.  A  political  subdivision 
may  petition  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
termination  of  listing  procedures  under 
clause  (a). 

Sec.  14.  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  contempt 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  by  section  151  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1955) . 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colxunbia  or  a 
court  of  appeals  and  any  proceeding  under 
section  8  shall  have  Jxirisdictlon  to  issue 
any  declaratory  judgment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  or  any  restraining  order  or  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  injunction  against  the 
execution  or  enforcement  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  action  of  any  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  pursuant  hereto.  The 
right  to  Intervene  in  any  action  brought 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
limited  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
States,  political  subdivisions,  and  their  ap- 
propriate officials. 

(c)(1)  The  term  "vote"  shall  Include  all 
action  necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective  in 
any  primary,  special,  or  general  election,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  registration, 
listing  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  other  action 
required  by  law  prerequisite  to  voting,  cast- 
ing a  ballot,  and  having  such  ballot  counted 
and  included  In  the  appropriate  totals  of 
votes  cast  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
public  office  and  propositions  for  which 
votes  are  received  In  an  election. 

(2)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  shall 
mean  any  county  or  parish,  except  that 
where  registration  for  voting  is  not  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  a  county 
or  parish,  the  term  shall  include  any  other 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  conducts  regis- 
tration for  voting. 

(d)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  gives 
false  information  as  to  his  name,  address, 
or  period  of  residence  in  the  voting  district 
for  tile  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility 
to  register  or  vote  under  this  Act,  or  con- 
spires with  another  Individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  fraudulent  registra- 
tion or  illegal  voting  of  such  individual  under 
this  Act,  or  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts 
payment  either  for  fraudulent  registration 
or  for  Illegal  voting  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
Ixjth. 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  siuns  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
clrciunstances  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 


of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  sltiiated 
or  to  other  clrcvunstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Section-bt-Sectiok  Analysis  or  New  Vot- 
ing BlLI. 

Section   1:  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Section  2:  Prohibits  the  use  of  any  quali- 
fication or  procedure  to  deny  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Section  3:  (a)  When  Attorney  General 
Institutes  a  proceeding  to  enforce  15th 
amendment,  the  court  shall  authorize  the 
appointment  of  such  examiners  as  are  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  15th 
amendment  as  part  of  an  Interlocutory  or- 
der or  as  part  of  any  final  judgment. 

(b)  In  such  proceedings,  the  court  may 
suspend  for  as  long  as  necessary  the  use  of 
a  test  or  device  or  poll  tax  If  such  are  found 
to  have  been  used  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote. 

(c)  In  such  proceedings,  the  court  may  re- 
tain jurisdiction  for  such  period  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  Any  new  qualification  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  voting  different  from 
that  in  force  when  the  proceeding  com- 
menced must  be  approved  by  such  court  as 
not  having  the  effect  of  denying  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color.  Provided, 
such  qualification  may  be  enforced  if  sub- 
mitted by  the  appropriate  official  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  not  objected  within  60  days 
after  submission. 

Section  4:  (a)  No  citizen  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  election  because 
of  a  failure  to  comply  with  a  test  or  de- 
vice in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
which  determinations  are  made  under  sub- 
section (b),  unless  the  U.S.  District  Cotu-t 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  finds  in  an  ac- 
tion for  declaratory  judgment  that  no  test 
or  device  has  been  used  in  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  for  5  years  prior  to 
such  action  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 

Provided,  no  declaratory  judgment  shall 
issue  for  5  years  after  any  final  judgment  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  determining 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote,  whether  entered 
prior  to  or  ofter  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Such  actions  shall  be  heard  by  a  three- 
judge  court  and  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  court  shall  retain  ju- 
risdiction for  5  years  after  judgment  and 
reopen  the  action  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's motion  alleging  the  use  of  a  test  or 
device  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color. 

If  the  Attorney  General  makes  no  such 
determination,  he  shall  consent  to  the 
entry  of  such  judgment. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  applies  to  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  which  maintained  a 
test  or  device  on  November  1,  1964,  and  In 
which  less  than  50  percent  of  persons  of 
voting  age  were  registered  or  voted  at  the 
time  of  the  1964  presidential  election,  and 
in  which  more  than  20  percent  of  the  per- 
sons of  voting  age  were  nonwhite. 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  Director  of  the  Census 
under  this  section  or  under  section  6  shall 
be  final  and  effective  upon  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  Defines  "test  or  device." 

(d)  Under  this  section  no  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
have  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  or 
race  or  color  if  (1)  incidents  were  limited 
in  number  and  promptly  corrected  by  State 
or  local  action;  (2)  continuing  effects  have 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  Is  no  prob- 
ability of  recurrence. 

Section  5:  Whenever  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  coming  under  the  prohibitions 
of  section  4(a)  enacts  a  new  voting  law,  no 
person  can  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
failure  to  comply  with  such   law  until   the 


U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia determines  In  an  action  for  de- 
claratory judgment  that  such  law  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  denying  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  same  proviso  as  In  section  3(a)  shall 
apply  to  section  5.  except  that  a  failure  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  object  shall  not  bar 
a  subsequent  action  under  section  3(c) .  Ac- 
tion to  be  heard  by  a  three- judge  court  with 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Section  6:  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  authorization  of  examiners  under 
section  3(a),  or  that  he  has  received  20 
meritorious  complaints  from  residents  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  determined 
under  section  4(b),  or  in  his  judgment  the 
appointment  of  examiners  is  otherwise  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  15th 
amendment,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  appoint  an  appropriate  number  of  ex- 
aminers who  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
be  residents  of  such  State,  to  prepare  and 
maintain  a  list  of  persons  eligible  to  vote. 

Provides  for  compensation,  etc.,  of  exam- 
iners without  regard  to  the  laws  governing 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  except  5  U.S.C. 
118  1.  However,  persons  in  the  official  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  may  serve  in  these 
positions. 

Section  7:  (a)  The  examiners  shall  exam- 
ine applicants  concerning  their  qualifica- 
tions for  voting.  An  application  shall  allege 
that  the  applicant  is  not  otherwise  registered 
to  vote  and  that  within  90  days  preceding  his 
application,  he  has  been  denied  under  color 
of  law  the  opportimlty  to  register  to  vote. 
The  Attorney  General  may  waive  the  latter 
requirement. 

(b)  Persons  found  to  qualify  shall  be 
placed  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters.  Chal- 
lenges to  such  list  are  to  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  section  8 (a)  and  shall  not  be  a 
basis  for  prosecution  under  section  11  of  this 
act. 

Provides  for  the  transmittal  of  such  lists 
to  the  appropriate  election  officials  and  the 
Attorney  General  and  attorney  general  of 
the  State.  The  list  is  to  be  available  for 
public  Inspection.  Persons  appearing  on 
such  list  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  If  their 
names  are  certified  and  transmitted  to  the 
appropriate  election  official  at  least  45  days 
prior  to  such  election. 

(c)  Persons  on  such  list  shall  receive  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

(d)  Provides  for  removal  of  names  If  such 
persons  are  successfully  challenged  under 
section  8,  or  loses  eligibility  under  State  law 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  will 
be  heard  by  a  hearing  officer  appointed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  If  filed  at  a 
designated  office  within  the  State  within  10 
days  after  the  challenged  listing  is  made 
available  for  public  inspection.  It  must  be 
supported  by  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two  per- 
sons and  a  certification  that  the  person  chal- 
lenged has  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
challenge.  All  challenges  must  be  deter- 
mined within  15  days  after  filing.  The  deci- 
sion may  be  reviewed  upon  petition  within 
15  days  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  where  the  challenged  person  resides, 
but  nmy  be  overturned  only  If  clearly  er- 
roneous. The  challenged  person  is  permitted 
to  vote  pending  final  determination. 

(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
promulgate  regulations  governing  the  times, 
places,  and  procedures  for  listings  and  re- 
movals from  the  lists.  Instructions  to  ex- 
aminers concerning  listing  qualifications  and 
loss  of  voting  eUgibility  will  be  Issued  by  the 
Commission,  after  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  given  power  to  sub- 
pena  witnesses  and  documentary  evidence. 
In  case  of  disregard  of  a  subpena,  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
offender  may,  upon  application  of   the   At- 
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torney  General,  order  the  offender  to  appear 
and  testify  or  produce  evidence.  Disregard 
of  such  an  order  is  punishable  as  contempt. 

Section  9:  (a)  No  person  in  a  political 
subdivision  covered  by  section  4(«.),  or  with 
respect  to  which  there  has  been  a  court 
finding  of  violations  of  the  15th  amendment 
warranting  equitable  relief,  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax 
if  he  pays  the  required  tax  directly  to  the 
appropriate  State  official  or  transmits  to  such 
official  a  U.S.  Post  Office  money  order  in  pay- 
ment of  the  tax.  Such  money  orders  c«n 
be  purchased  at  any  13  B.  Post  Office  or  from 
any  examiner  appointed  under  the  act.  Re- 
ceipts issued  upon  purchase  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  such  purchase  and  trans- 
mittal. 

(b)  No  such  person  registering  for  the 
first  time  after  November  1,  1964,  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  make 
timely  payment  of  a  poll  tax  if  he  pays  the 
tax  for  the  current  year  at  least  45  days 
before  the  election.  He  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  poll  taxes  for  prior  years. 

Section  10:  This  section  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  anyone  acting  vmder  color  of  law  to 
refuse  to  permit  anyone  to  vote  who  is  en- 
titled to  do  so  under  this  act,  to  refuse  to 
count  such  person's  vote,  or  to  intimidate, 
threaten  or  coerce  (or  attempt  to  do  so) 
anyone  for  voting  under  this  act.  Whether 
acting  under  color  of  law  or  otherwise,  It 
Is  made  unlawful  to  threaten,  etc.,  anyone 
for  exercising  any  powers  or  duties  (as  ex- 
aminers, bearing  officers,  etc)  under  the 
act. 

Section  11:  (a)  Anyone  who  deprives  (or 
attempts  to  do  so)  anyone  of  any  right  se- 
cured by  the  act,  or  who  violates  section 
10,  may  be  fined  up  to  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
for  up  to  5  years,  or  both. 

(b)  The  same  punishment  can  be  as- 
sessed against  anyone  who  destroys  or  alters 
a  paper  ballot,  or  alters  any  record  of  vot- 
ing made  by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise, 
within  a  year  after  an  election  in  a  political 
subdivision  where  an  examiner  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(c)  The  same  punishment  Is  prescribed 
lor  conspiring  to  violate  subsections  (a)  or 
(b)  or  Ijiterferlng  with  any  right  secured  by 
the  act. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  an 
action  for  preventive  relief  whenever  any 
person  has  engaged  or  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  any  person  is  about  to 
engage  In  any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by 
the  act.  Such  relief  may  include  a  covu"t 
order  directed  to  a  State  or  to  State  or  local 
election  officials  requiring  them  to  permit 
listed  persons  to  vote  and  to  count  such 
votes. 

(e)  If  any  person  In  a  political  subdivision 
where  examiners  are  appointed  alleges  to  an 
examiner  within  48  hours  after  the  closing 
of  the  polls  that  he  has  not  been  permitted 
to  vote,  although  listed  and  eligible  under 
the  act,  the  examiner  shall  notify  the  local 
VS.  attorney  if  the  allegations  appear  well 
founded.  The  U.S.  attorney  may  then  apply 
to  the  local  district  court  for  an  order  tem- 
porarily restraining  the  certification  of  the 
election  results,  and  the  court  shall  Issue 
such  an  order  pending  a  hearing  on  the 
merits.  If  the  court  determines  that  persons 
were  not  permitted  to  vote  in  violation  of 
the  act,  it  shall  provide  that  their  votes  be 
counted  before  the  results  of  the  election 
can  be  deemed  final.  The  remedy  provided 
here  is  in  addition  to  any  already  available 
under  State  or  Federal  law. 

(f)  The  Federal  district  courts  are  given 
jurisdiction  over  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  whether  administra- 
tive or  other  available  remedies  have  been 
exhausted. 

Section  12:  Listing  procedures  shall  be 
terminated     In     any     political     subdivision 


where  examiners  were  appointed  upon  certi- 
fication of  the  Attorney  General  under  sec- 
tion 6  whenever  the  Attorney  General  noti- 
fies the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  all 
listed  persons  have  been  registered  and  that 
there  is  no  longer  reason  to  believe  that 
racial  discrimination  In  voting  will  continue. 
A  political  subdivision  may  petition  the  At- 
torney General  for  termination  under  this 
clause. 

In  subdivisions  where  examiners  were  ap- 
pointed by  court  order  under  section  3(a), 
listing  procedures  shall  be  terminated  by 
order  of  the  authorizing  court. 

Section  13:  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt arising  under  the  act  are  governed 
by  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  1957 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

(b)  Jurisdiction  to  issue  a  declaratory 
judgment,  restraining  order  or  injunction 
against  the  execution  or  enforcement  of  any 
provision  of  the  act  or  any  action  of  any 
Federal  officer  or  employee  under  the  act  if 
given  exclusively  to  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)(1)  The  term  "vote"  is  broadly  de- 
fined to  include  all  action  necessary  to  make 
a  vote  effective  In  any  primary  or  special  or 
general  election. 

(2)  "Political  subdivision"  Is  defined  to 
mean  any  county  or  parish  or  whatever 
other  subdivision  of  a  State  which  conducts 
registration  for  voting. 

(d)  Knowing  and  willful  falsification  or 
concealment  of  material  facts  and  knowing 
use  of  false  writings  or  documents  having 
to  do  .with  matters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  examiner  or  hearing  officer  is  made 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  up 
to  5   years'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Section  14:  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  sums  necessary  to  im][}lement  the  act. 

Section  15:  Any  Invalidity  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  act  or  its  application  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and 
application  of  the  provision  to  different  per- 
sons or  circumstances. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  suggestions  which  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sidered necessary  to  rectify  the  injus- 
tices and  unconstitutionality  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  appeared  in  the  amended  bill. 

First,  the  original  bill  referred  to  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  of  persons  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  S<xne  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  pointed  out  that  the 
15th  amendment  is  applicable  only  to 
citizens  and  that,  by  using  the  words 
"persons,"  the  original  bill  would  include 
certain  categories  of  persons,  including 
aliens,  who  are  not  citizens  within  the 
meaning  of  the  15th  amendment.  As  a 
result  of  this  criticism,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  amend- 
ed to  cover  "citizens"  instead  of  "per- 
sons." 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  the 
original  bill  was  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
triggering  device  used  to  determine  what 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States 
were  to  be  affected  by  the  punitive  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Those  punitive  pro- 
visions were  stated  to  apply  to  any  State 
or  political  subdivisions  of  States  which 
maintained  a  literacy  test  on  November 
1, 1964,  and  in  which  less  than  50  percent 
of  all  eligible  adults  voted  or  were  regis- 
tered in  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 1964. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
bill,  I  contended  that  this  triggering  de- 
vice exceeded  the  authority  of  the  Con- 


gress under  the  15th  amendment.  The 
15th  amendment  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  light  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abrldged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  legislative  power  of  Congress  un- 
der this  amendment  is  restricted  to  leg- 
islation to  enforce  a  prohibition  on  State 
action  and  Congress  Is  not  justified  In 
taking  upon  itself  what  the  State  has 
the  power  to  do.  Congress  may  do  no 
more  than  enact  legislation  designed  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  denying  suf- 
frage on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  sei"vitude.  I  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  the  fact  that  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  cannot  log- 
ically be  presumed  guilty  of  violating  the 
15th  amendment  merely  because  It  had 
low  voter  participation  in  an  election 
with  respect  to  which  it  administered 
literacy  tests. 

Specifically,  I  pointed  out  that  In  some 
North  Carolina  counties  low  voting  and 
registration  percentages  resulted  because 
the  adult  population  in  those  counties 
Include  large  numbers  of  aliens  and  mil- 
itary personnel,  and  their  dependents, 
who  were  Ineligible,  in  any  event,  to  reg- 
ister and  vote.  In  addition,  I  pointed 
out  that  some  political  subdivisions  could 
be  affected  by  the  triggeilng  device  even 
though  there  might  be  only  a  very  small 
number  of  nonwhites  among  their  voting 
populations. 

The  bill  arbitrarily  determines  the  ex- 
istence of  voter  discrimination  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  1962  Report 
of  the  North  Carolina  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  stated  that: 

The  disproportionately  low  registration  and 
low  voting  of  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  is 
due  more  to  apathy  or  •  •  •  to  poor  school- 
ing and  poor  school  attendance,  than  to 
election  officials'  arbitrary  denial  of  the  right 
to  register  on  account  of  race. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  retained  the  basic  triggering 
device,  but  In  a  somewhat  modified  form. 
A  provision  was  added  excluding  aliens 
and  military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents from  the  number  of  eligible  adults 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  had  less 
than  50-percent  voter  participation  in 
the  1964  presidential  election.  In  addi- 
tion, a  provision  was  added  excluding 
from  coverage  those  political  subdivisions 
in  which  less  than  20  percent  of  all  eli- 
gible adults  were  nonwhite  according  to 
the  1960  census. 

As  a  result  of  criticism  which  some  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  made,  the  provisions 
In  the  bill  setting  the  conditions  under 
which  a  State  caught  by  the  triggering 
device  could  escape  the  bill's  punitive 
provisions  were  significantly  modified. 
The  original  bill  provided  that  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  could  escape  the 
punitive  provisions,  only  by  securing 
from  a  three-judge  district  court  in  the  - 
District  of  Columbia,  a  declaratory  judg-  •. 
ment  to  the  effect  that  no  one  had  been 
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denied  the  right  to  vote  under  color  of 
law  by  reason  of  race  or  color  during  the 
10  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  ac- 
tion. I  repeatedly  protested  the  severity 
of  this  requirement,  and  suggested  that 
the  10-year  period  be  stricken  and  that 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  be  re- 
quired only  to  prove  itself  free  of  dis- 
crimination since  the  last  general  elec- 
tion. I  pointed  out  also  the  near-impos- 
sibility of  proving  absolute  innocence 
from  discrimination  and  suggested  in- 
stead that  States  or  political  subdivisions 
required  to  bring  suits  for  declaratory 
judgments  be  required  only  to  prove  that 
incidents  of  racial  discrimination  were 
few  and  insufficient  to  establish  a  pattern 
of  discrimination. 

Although  these  suggestions  were  not 
adopted,  the  escape  provisions  in  the  re- 
ported bill  were  much  less  stringent  than 
those  in  the  original  bill.  The  10-year 
period  was  reduced  to  5  years  and  an  al- 
ternative means  of  escape  from  the  puni- 
tive provisions  of  the  bill  was  provided 
for  those  States  or  political  subdivisions 
which  could  prove  that  their  voter  par- 
ti'^iration  in  the  most  recent  presidential 
election  exceeded  the  national  average 
or  that  more  than  60  percent  of  their 
adult  population  was  registered  to  vote 
in  the  most  recent  presidential  election. 

In  addition.  States  bringing  suits  for 
declsratory  judgments  were  not  re- 
quired to  prove  complete  innocence  of 
racial  discrimination,  but  only  to  prova 
that  any  incidents  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  were  limited  in  number, 
promptly  corrected  by  State  or  local  ac- 
tion, not  likely  to  recur,  and  that  the 
continuing  effect  of  any  such  incidents 
has  been  eliminated. 

The  original  bill  provided  that  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  caught  by  the 
triggering  deWce  could  enact  or  admin- 
ister any  new  voting  law  without  first 
obtaining,  from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  declara- 
tory judgment  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
law  would  not  have  the  purpose  or  effect 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  I  pointed 
out  that  this  provision  was  overly  strin- 
gent and  that,  in  addition,  it  was  dis- 
criminatory in  that  it  would  not  pro- 
hibit States  which  did  not  have  literacy 
tests  in  1964  from  subsequently  enacting 
and  enforcing  Uteracy  tests  which  might 
be  much  harsher  and  more  unfairly  ad- 
ministered than  those  of  the  States 
originally  affected  by  the  bill. 

In  the  reported  bill,  this  provision  was 
modified  to  provide  that  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  caught  by  the  trig- 
gering device  could  either  bring  suit  for 
declaratory  judgment,  as  provided  in  the 
original  bill,  or  submit  any  new  voting 
law  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  ap- 
proval. Should  the  Attorney  General 
fail  to  object  to  the  new  votmg  law 
within  60  days,  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  would  be  free  to  enforce  it. 

The  original  bill  provided  that  Federal 
examiners  should  be  appointed  in  those 
States  or  subdivisions  with  respect  to 
which  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that 
he  has  received  written  complaints  which 
he  believes  to  be  meritorious  from  20  or 
more  residents  alleging  that  they  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  under  color 


of  law  by  reason  of  race  or  color.  Al- 
ternatively, the  Attorney  General  could 
order  the  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers whenever  he  deemed  it  otherwise 
necessary  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  15th  amendment.  I  criticized  the 
unlimited  discretion  given  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  order  the  appointment  of 
Federal  examiners  whenever  he  deemed 
it  "otherwise  necessary"  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment,  without  being  required 
to  specify  the  factors  contributing  to 
his  decision.  Further,  there  was  no  re- 
quirement that  the  appointed  Federal 
examiners  be  residents  of  the  political 
subdivisions  to  which  they  were  to  be 
appointed.  I  stressed  that  any  Federal 
examiner  should  be  a  resident  of  the  sub- 
division in  which  he  would  be  serving. 

The  reported  bill  retained  both  al- 
ternatives under  which  the  Attorney 
General  could  order  the  appointment  of 
Federal  exr  miners.  However,  when  20 
complaints  had  not  been  received,  the 
Attorney  General  in  order  to  appoint 
examiners  must  consider,  among  other 
factors,  whether  low  registration  of  non- 
whites  "appears  to  him  to  be  fairly  at- 
tributable to  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment." 

After  vigorous  protests  by  a  number  of 
Senators,  of  whom  I  was  one,  some  of 
the  provisions  in  the  original  bill  relating 
to  cxam'nations  and  listing  procedures 
were  modified  in  the  reported  bill.  For 
cxamplM^he  original  bill,  which  pur- 
ported TO  be  based  on  the  15th  amend- 
ment as  a  justification  for  legislation  at 
the  national  level,  did  not  require  that 
a  person  pppiyins  for  registration  to  a 
Federal  examiner  allege  that  he  had  been 
denied  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  He  merely 
needed  to  allege  that  he  had|)een  denied 
the  opportunity  to  vote  or  found  not 
qualified  to  vote  by  a  person  acting 
under  color  of  law.  I  pointed  out  that 
this  language  could  include  a  person  who 
was  properly  denied  the  opportunity  to 
vote  because  he  was  an  idiot  or  an  alien. 
The  reported  bill  i-equired  that  an  appli- 
cant allege  that  he  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  register  or  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  Further,  the  Attorney 
General  could  require  the  additional  al- 
legation that  such  denial  was  under  color 
of  law  and  within  90  days  preceding  the 
application. 

The  original  bill  made  it  a  crime 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  for  anyone,  within  a  year  follow- 
ing an  election  in  a  political  subdivision 
in  which  a  Federal  examiner  has  been 
appointed,  to  destroy,  deface,  mutilate 
or  otherwise  alter  a  paper  ballot  cast  in 
such  election,  or  alter  any  record  made 
by  a  voting  machine  in  such  election.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  provision  might 
have  the  unintended  effect  of  subjecting 
election  officials  to  a  heavy  fine  or  Im- 
prisonment for  innocently  altering  or  de- 
stroying voting  records  in  the  course  of 
their  official  duties.  Accordingly,  the 
reported  bill  provided  that  such  acts 
should  be  deemed  criminal  only  if  done 
fraudulently. 

A  section  in  the  original  bill  which  was 
widely  and  severely  criticized  by  many 
Senators  and  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  was  the  section 


providing  for  the  enjoining  of  the  certfi- 
cafon  of  the  results  of  any  election  in 
which  any  person  alleged  that  he  was 
denied  the  right  to  vote  notwithstanding 
his  listing  by  a  Federal  examiner.  The 
original  bill  provided  that,  if  any  person 
made  such  an  allegation  within  24  hours 
after  the  closing  of  the  polls,  the  exam- 
iner should  fortliwith  notify  the  local 
U.S.  attorney  who  would,  in  turn,  apply 
to  the  Iccal  U.S.  district  court  for  an  or- 
der enjoining  certification  of  the  results 
of  the  election*.  The  bill  provided  that 
the  court  should  issue  the  order  pendiiig 
a  hearing  to  determine  whether  the  alle- 
gations were  well  founded.  This  could 
hold  up  cerffication  of  those  elected  even 
where  the  ballots  in  dispute  would  mt 
affect  the  results  of  the  elections.  De- 
spite the  severe  criticisms  of  this  provi- 
sion, it  was  retained  in  substance  in  the 
reported  bill.  However,  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  district  court  to  issue  a 
temporary  injunction  pend  ng  a  hearing 
on  the  merits  was  deleted,  and  It  was  pro- 
vided instead  that  the  district  court 
should  hear  and  determine  such  matters 
on  the  merits  "immediately  after  the 
filing  of  such  application,"  and  only  then 
issue  a  permanent  injunction. 

After  a  series  of  debates  in  the  Senate 
on  the  committee  bill,  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  amendment  No.  82,  proposed  by 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware.  On  April 
29  my  amendment  No.  117  was  incorpo- 
rated into  Senator  Williams'  amend- 
ment and  passed  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0. 

Senator  Williams'  amendment  im- 
posed a  criminal  sanction  of  a  $10,000 
fine  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both,  for  anyone  "know- 
ingly and  willingly  giving  false  informa- 
tion as  to  his  name,  address,  or  period  of 
residence  in  the  voting  district  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote,  or  conspiring  with  an- 
other individual  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging his  false  registration  or  illeg.^l 
voting,  or  paying  or  offering  to  pay  or  ac- 
cepting payment  either  for  registering  or 
for  voting."  My  amendment  limited  the 
application  of  this  provision  to  elections 
held  for  the  selection  of  presidential  elec- 
tors. Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  the  Constitution  only 
grants  the  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late Federal  elections. 

We  were  next  confronted  with  the 
third  version  of  S.  1564;  to  wit,  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute proposed  by  Senator  Mansfield  for 
himself  and'  Senator  Dirksen.  Intro- 
duced on  April  30.  1965.  Due  largely  to 
the  insistence  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  me,  this  version  of  the  bill  is  predi- 
cated more  on  the  15th  amendment  than 
v/ere  the  two  previous  versions.  With 
only  the  exception  of  the  administrative 
provisions  under  the  bill,  each  section 
was  either  expressly  based  on  the  15lh 
amendment  or  generally  premised  on  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color. 

The  actual  changes  from  the  commit- 
tee version  of  the  bill  appear  in  sections 
4,  7,  9.  and  10  of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
substitute  bill.  The  first  change  appears 
in  the  so-called  cleansing  portion  of  the 
bill,  section  4(a).     The  substitute  bill 
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eliminates  those  clauses  which  I  have 
asserted  ai-e  a  more  clear  reflection  of  a 
voting  or  registration  pattern  which 
could  indicate  whether  the  low  percent- 
ages of  registration  or  voting  are  due 
to  discrimination  or  to  mere  apathy. 

The  so-called  escape  clauses,  unfor- 
tunately eliminated  in  the  substitute  bill, 
provided  that  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division could  cleanse  itself  of  the  guilt 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  triggering  device 
of  the  bill  by  showing  that — 

(1)  no  such  (literacy]  test  or  device  has 
been  used  during  the  5  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  nice  or  color  or  (2)  (A)  the  per 
centum  of  persons  in  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion voting  In  the  most  recent  presidential 
election  exceeded  the  national  average  per 
centum  of  persons  voting  in  such  election 
or  the  per  centum  of  such  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  a  State  or  subdivision  by  State 
or  local  election  officials  exceeded  60  per 
centum  of  persons  of  voting  age  meeting 
residence  requirements  in  such  State  or  sub- 
division, and  (B)  that  there  is  no  denial  or 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color  in  such  State  or  subdi- 
vision. 

The  substitute  bill  provides  that  a 
State  or  subdivision  may  get  out  from  un- 
der its  punitive  provisions  only  when  the 
effects  of  the  denial  and  the  abridg- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote  have  been  ef- 
fectively corrected  by  State  or  local  ac- 
tion and  that  there  is  no  reason  or  cause 
to  believe  that  any  test  or  device  will  be 
used  to  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 

The  next  change  appears  in  section 
7(a).  This  change  assertedly  simplifies 
the  procedure  for  listing  voters  for  Fed- 
eral examinations.  The  applicant  need 
only  allege,  under  this  provision,  that  he 
has  not  registered  to  vote  and  that  with- 
in 90  days  preceding  his  application  he 
has  been  denied  under  color  of  law  the 
opportunity  to  register  or  to  vote.  As  in 
the  committee  bill,  the  Attorney  General 
may  also  waive  the  latter  requirement. 

The  most  outstanding  change  in  the 
bill  concerned  the  poll  tax  provision  in 
section  9.  The  committee  bill  had  the 
effect  of  completely  abolishing  the  poll 
tax.  By  doing  so,  it  ovennaled  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holdings  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  is 
within  the  State's  authority  to  set  voter 
qualifications.  The  substitute  bill  was 
at  least  a  step  away  from  total  uncon- 
stitutionality. It  provided  in  section 
9<a)  in  lieu  of  other  references  to  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  "shall  institute  actions  for 
declaratoi-y  judgment  or  injunctive  re- 
lief against  the  enforcement  of  any  poll 
tax  which  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote." 

A  new  section  10  in  the  substitute 
measure  was  designed  to  insure  that  per- 
sons listed  by  Federal  examiners  will  ac- 
tually have  their  names  "placed  on  the 
official  voting  lists  and  be  permitted  to 
vote.  "  This  is  achieved  by  the  Attorney 
General  receipt  of  a  complaint  signed 
by  20  or  more  persons  of  voting  age  al- 
leging they  are  residents  of  a  political 
subdivision  and  have  not  been  placed  up- 
on the  official  voting  lists. 


Finally,  the  Williams -Ervln  amend- 
ment, referred  to  earlier,  is  contained  in 
section  14(d)  of  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No.  124,  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
proposed  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dirksen),  to  S.  1564,  a  bill  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  viz:  In  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  Inserted  beginning  on 
line  3,  page  12,  down  through  and  includ- 
ing line  12.  page  30,  Insert  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  'Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965'. 

"Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  prereq- 
uisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
■States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  statute 
to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
dlvLslon  the  court  shall  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  6  to 
serve  for  such  period  of  time  and  in  such 
political  subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine is  appropriate  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  (1)  as  part  of 
any  Interlocutory  order  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  appointment  of  such  exam- 
iners is  necessary  to  enforce  such  guarantees 
or  (2)  as  part  of  any  final  Judgment  if  the 
court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  Justifying  equitable  relief  have 
occurred  in  such  State  or  subdivision:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  court  need  not  authorize  the 
appointment  of  examiners  If  any  incidents 
of  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  (1)  have  been 
limited  In  number  and  have  been  promptly 
and  effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action,  (2)  the  continuing  effect  of  such  In- 
cidents has  been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there 
is  no  reasonable  probability  of  their  recur- 
rence in  the  future. 

"(b)  If  In  a  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  it  shall 
suspend  the  use  of  such  test  or  device  In  such 
State  or  political  subdivisions  as  the  court 
shall  determine  Is  appropriate  and  for  such 
period  as  it  deems  necessary. 

"(c)  If  In'any  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment In  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  Justifying  equitable  re- 
lief have  occurred  within  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision,  the  court, 
in  addition  to  such  relief  as  It  may  grant, 
shall  retain  Jurisdiction  for  such  period  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate  and  shall  order  that 
during  such  period  any  voting  qualification 
or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting 
different  from  that  In  force  or  effect  at  the 
time  the  proceeding  was  commenced  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General.  If 
the  Attorney  General  files  objection  with  the 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 


cedure has  been  submitted  by  the  chief  legal 
officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of  such 
State  or  subdivision  to  him,  such  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure shall  not  be  enforced  unless  and  un- 
til the  court  finds  that  It  does  not  have  the 
purpose  or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color;  except  that  neither 
the  court's  finding  nor  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's failure  to  object  shall  bar  a  subsequent 
action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such  qualifi- 
cation, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election 
because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  In  any  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  4(b)  or  In  any  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  such  de- 
terminations have  been  made  as  a  separate 
unit,  unless  the  United  States  District  Court 
fqr  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment  brought  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  against  the  United 
States  has  determined  that  the  effects  of 
denial  or  abridgment,  if  any,  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  have  been 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local  acfton 
and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  any  test  or  device  sought  to  be 
used  by  such  State  or  subdivision  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  or  will  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color: 

'•Provided,  That  a  final  Judgment  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  rendered  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  determining  that  denials 
or  abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  through  the  use  of 
such  tests  or  devices  have  occurred  anj'M'here 
In  the  territory  of  any  such  plaintiff,  may  be 
introduced  in  any  such  declaratory  Judgment 
action  brought  within  five  years  of  such  final 
Judgment  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts  found  by  the  court,  except  that  not- 
withstanding this  provision  the  Judgment 
shall  retain  whatever  legal  effect  it  would 
have  under  existing  law. 

"An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  pro-  « 
visions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  He 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  shall  re- 
tain Jurisdiction  of  any  action  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  five  years  after  judgment 
and  shall  reopen  the  action  upon  motion  of 
the  Attorney  General  alleging  that  a  test  or 
device  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  or  will 
have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

"If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  oi'color,  he  shall 
consent  to  the  entry  of  such  Judgment. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  in  any  State  or  In  any  political  "^ 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  ( 1 )  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  November 
1.  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with  respect  to 
which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  de- 
termines (A)  that  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  persons,  other  than  aliens  and  persons 
in  active  military  service  and  their  depend- 
ents, of  voting  age  residing  therein  were  reg- 
istered on  November  1.  1964,  or  that  less  . 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons  voted  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November  1964. 
and  (B)  that  according  to  the  1960  census, 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  were  nonwhite;  or  (3).  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  (1)  and  (2).  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  determines,  by  a  survey 
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made  ufvon  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  total  number  of  persons  of  any 
race  or  color  who  are  registered  to  vote  In 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  is  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  all  per- 
sons of  such  race  or  color  of  voting  age  resid- 
ing in  such  State  or  political  subdivision. 

"A  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  subsection  or  under  sec- 
tion 6  shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  The  phrase  'test  or  device*  shall 
mean  any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  or  registration  for 
voting  (1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  understand,  or  interpret  any  matter. 
(2)  demonstrate  any  education  achievement 
or  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject. 
(3 1  possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4) 
prove  his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of 
registered  voters  or  members  of  any  other 
class. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  determined 
to  have  engaged  in  the  use  of  tests  or  de- 
vices for  the  pvirpose  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
if  (1)  incidents  of  such  have  been  limited  in 
number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action.  (2) 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  is  no  ren.son- 
able  probability  of  their  recurrence  In  the 
future. 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  .sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  4(a»  are  in  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  voting  different  from  that  in  force  or 
effect  on  November  1.  1964.  such  State  or 
subdivision  may  institute  an  action  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  unless  and  until  the  court 
enters  such  Judgment  no  person  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  unless  such  quali- 
fication, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  has  been  subn\itt«d  by  the  chief 
legal  officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
such  State  or  subdivision  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  has  not  in- 
terposed an  objection  within  sixty  days  after 
such  submission.  Neither  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's railure  to  object  nor  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment entered  under  this  section  shall  bar  a 
subsequent  action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure.  Such  an  action  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"Sec  6.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  (a)  that  a  court  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  examiners  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a);  or  (b)  unless  a 
declaratory  judgment  has  been  rendered  un- 
der section  4(a) .  with  respect  to  any  political 
subdivision  named  in,  or  included  within 
the  scope  of  determinations  made  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  that  (1)  he  has  received  com- 
plaints in  writing  from  twenty  or  more  resi- 
dents of  such  political  subdivision  alleging 
that  they  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
under  color  of  law  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  and  that  he  believes  such  complaints 
to  be  meritorious,  or  (2)  that  In  hU  judg- 
ment (considering,  among  other  factors, 
whether  the  ratio  of  nonwhite  persons  to 
white  persons  registered  to  vote  within  such 
subdivision  appears  to  him  to  be  fairly  at- 


tributable to  violations  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment),  the  appointment  of  examiners 
is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  Ctvll 
Service  Commission  shall  appoint  as  many 
examiners,  who  shall  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable be  residents  of  such  State,  in  such  sub- 
division as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  pre- 
pare and  maintain,  by  examining  applicants 
pursuant  to  section  7,  lists  of  persons  eligible 
to  vote  In  Federal.  State,  and  local  elections. 
Such  examiners,  hearing  officers  provided  for 
In  section  8(a),  and  other  persons  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
be  appointed,  compensated,  and  separated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  stat- 
ute administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  service  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  considered  employment  for  the  purpose 
of  any  statute  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  except  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1939,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181).  prohibiting  parti- 
san political  activity:  Provided,  that  the 
Commission  Is  authorized,  after  consulting 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  depeirtment  or 
agency,  to  designate  suitable  persons  In  the 
official  service  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  consent,  to  serve  in  these  positions. 
Examiners  and  hearing  oflQcers  shall  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  examiners  for  each  po- 
litical subdivision  shall,  at  such  places  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regu- 
lation designate,  examine  applicants  con- 
cerning their  qualifications  for  voting.  An 
application  to  an  examiner  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  provided  by  section  8(b)  and  In 
addition  shall  contain  allegations  ( 1 )  that 
the  applicants  is  not  registered  to  vote,  and 
(2 1  that,  within  ninety  days  preceding  his 
application,  he  had  been  denied  under  color 
of  law  the  opportunity  to  register  or  to  vote 
or  has  been  found  not  qualified  to  vote  by  a 
person  acting  under  color  of  law:  Provided. 
That  the  requirement  of  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(b)  Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  received  un- 
dor  section  8(b),  to  have  the  qualifications 
pre.^crlbed  by  State  law  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
Stares  shall  promptly  be  placed  on  a  list 
of  eligible  voters.  A  challenge  to  such  list- 
ing may  be  made  in  accordance  with  section 
8i  ^  1  and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecu- 
tion under  section  11  of  this  Act.  The  ex- 
aminer shall  certify  and  transmit  such  list, 
and  any  supplements  as  appropriate,  at  least 
once  a  month  to  the  offices  of  the  appro- 
priate election  officiais,  with  copies  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State,  and  any  such  lists  and  supple- 
ments thereto  tri.nsmitted  during  the  month 
shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection  be- 
ginning on  the  last  business  day  of  the 
month  and  on  the  forty-fifth  day  prior  to  any 
election.  The  appropriate  State  or  local 
election  official  shall  place  such  names  on 
the  official  voting  list.  Any  person  whose 
name  appears  on  the  examiner's  list  shall  be 
entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election 
district  of  his  residence  unless  and  until  the 
appropriate  election  officials  shall  have  been 
notified  that  such  person  has  been  removed 
from  the  examiner's  list  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d)  :  Provided.  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  election  by 
virtue  of  this  Act  unless  his  name  shall  have 
been  certified  and  transmitted  by  the  ex- 
aminer to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion officials  at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to 
such  election. 

"(c)  The  examiner  shall  Issue  to  each  per- 
son -Aiiose  name  appears  on  the  examiner's 
list  a  certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility  to 
vote. 

"(d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
examiner's  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom 


by  an  examiner  if  (1)  such  person  has  been 
successfully  challenged  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  section  8,  or  (2) 
he  h.as  been  determined  by  an  examiner  to 
have  lost  his  eligibility  to  vote  under  State 
law  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on 
an  eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  examiner 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  hearing 
officer  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  under  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Such  challenge  shall  be  eiAer- 
tained  only  if  filed  at  such  ofiSce  within  the 
State  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shal 
by  regulation  designate  within  ten  days  after 
the  listing  of  the  challenged  person  Is  made 
available  for  public  Inspection,  and  If  sup- 
ported (1)  by  the  affidavit  of  at  least  twc 
persons  having  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  constituting  grounds  for  the  challenge, 
and  (2)  a  certification  that  a  copy  of  the 
challenge  and  affidavits  have  been  served 
by  mail  or  In  person  upon  the  person  chal- 
lenged at  his  place  of  residence  set  out  in 
the  application.  Such  challenge  shall  be 
determined  within  fifteen  days  after  It  has 
been  filed.  A  petition  for  review  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  In 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  person  challenged  re- 
sides within  fifteen  days  after  service  of  such 
decision  by  mail  on  the  moving  party,  but  no 
decision  of  a  hearing  oflJcer  shall  be  over- 
turned unless  clearly  erroneous.  Any  person 
listed  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote 
pending  final  determination  by  the  hearing 
officer  and  by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  times,  places,  and  procedures 
and  form  for  application  and  listing  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  removals  from  the 
eligibility  lists  shall  be  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  In- 
struct examiners  concerning  applicable  State 
law  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  (1)  the  qualifications  required  for  listing, 
and  (2)   loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  applicant 
or  the  challenger,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  power  to  require  by 
subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence  relating  to  any  matter  pending 
before  It  under  the  authority  of  this  section. 
In  a  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena.  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  said  person  guilty 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or 
resides  or  is  domiciled  or  transacts  business, 
or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of 
service  of  process,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  a  hearing  officer, 
there  to  produce  pertinent,  relevant,  and 
nonprlvlleged  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"Sec  9.  (a)  In  view  of  evidence  presented 
to  the  Congress  that  the  constitutional  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged  in  some  States  by  the  re- 
quirement of  the  pajTnent  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting  in  State  or  local  elec- 
tions and  to  assure  that  such  right  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Attorney  General  shall  forth- 
with institute  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Editions  for  declaratory  Judgment  or 
injunctive  relief  against  the  enforcement 
of  any  poll  tax,  or  other  tax  or  payment, 
which,  as  a  condition  of  voting  in  State  or 
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local  elections,  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions 
which  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  In  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

•Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
receives  at  least  twenty  d.ays  prior  to  any 
election  a  complaint  In  writing  signed  by 
twenty  or  more  persons  of  voting  age  who  are 
residents  of  a  political  subdivision  alleging 
that  persons  who  have  been  listed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  7  have  not 
been  placed  upon  the  official  voting  lists  by 
the  appropriate  local  or  State  election  offi- 
cials he  shall  institute  an  action  to  require 
that  such  persons  be  placed  on  the  official 
voting  lists  and  be  permitted  to  vote.  Such 
action  shall  be  filed  In  tlie  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  which  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
thereof  and  upon  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  Title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  relief  in  such  action  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  In- 
clude the  appointment  by  Uie  court  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  at 
such  places  as  the  court  may  order,  whether 
persons  entitled  to  vote  are  permitted  to  vote 
and  have  their  votes  counted  and  the  court 
may  In  Its  discretion  impound  all  ballots  cast 
In  such  election  until  such  time  as  all  per- 
sons whom  the  court  has  ordered  permitted 
to  vote,  and  who  are  refused  or  denied  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  election  day  or  the  day  following. 
The  remedy  provided  by  this  section  shall 
not  preclude  any  other  remedy  available 
under  State  or  Federal  law. 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under 
color  of  law  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  to 
vote  any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  vote  un- 
der any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  count  such  person's  vote. 

"(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  from  voting 
or  attempting  to  vote  or  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce  any  j)erson  from 
exercising  any  powers  or  duties  under  sec- 
tion 3(a),  6,  8,   10,  or   12(e). 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Whoever  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  any 
person  of  any  right  secured  by  section  2,  3, 
4,  5,  7,  9,  or  10  or  who  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  violate  section  11.  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  In  a  political  subdivision  in  which 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  fraudvi- 
lently  destroys,  defaces,  mutilates,  or  other- 
wise alters  the  marking  of  a  paper  ballot 
cast  In  such  election,  or  (2)  fraudulently  al- 
ters any  record  of  voting  in  such  election 
made  by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  willfully  and  knowingly  Interferes 
with  any  right  secured  by  section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7, 

9,  10,  or  11  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  prohibited  by  section  2,  3,  4,  6,  7. 

10.  11.  or  subsection  (b)   of  this  section,  the 


Attorney  General  may  Institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  preventive  relief.  Includ- 
ing an  application  for  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order,  and  including  an  order  directed  to  the 
State  and  State  or  local  election  officials  to 
require  them  (1)  to  i>ermlt  persons  listed 
under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2)  to  count  such 
votes. 

"(e)  Whenever  In  any  political  subdivision 
in  which  there  !»re  examiners  appointed  pur- 
.suant  to  this  Art  any  persons  allege  to  such 
an  examiner  within  twenty-four  hours  af- 
ter the  clo.slng  of  the  polls  that  notwith- 
standing (1)  their  listing  under  this  Act  or 
registration  by  an  n]>proprlate  election  offi- 
cial and  (2)  their  eligibility  to  vote,  they 
have  not  been  permlttod  to  vote  in  such  elec- 
tion, the  examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict If  such  allegations  In  his  opinion  appear 
to  be  well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notification,  the  United  States  attorney  may 
not  later  than  seventy-two  hours  after  the 
closing  of  the  polls  file  with  the  district  court 
an  application  for  an  order  providing  for 
the  casting  or  counting  of  the  ballots  of  such 
persons  and  requiring  the  inclusion  of  their 
votes  In  the  total  vote  before  the  results  of 
such  election  shall  be  deemed  final  and  any 
force  or  effect  given  thereto.  The  district 
court  shall  hear  and  determine  such  mat- 
ters Immediately  after  the  filing  of  such  ap- 
plication. The  remedy  provided  In  this  sub- 
section sliall  not  preclude  any  remedy  avail- 
able under  State  or  Federal  law. 

"(f)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  wltliout  regard  to  whether 
a  person  asserting  rights  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any  ad- 
ministrative or  other  remedies  that  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

"Sec.  13.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated in  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  (a)  with  respect  to  examiners  appoint- 
ed pursunnt  to  clause  (b)  of  section  6  when- 
ever the  Attorney  General  notifies  the  Civil 
Service  Commi.'-sion  (1)  that  all  persons 
listed  by  the  examiner  for  such  subdivision 
have  been  placed  on  the  appropriate  voting 
registration  roll.  (2)  that  there  Is  no  longer 
re.^sonable  cause  to  believe  that  persons  will 
be  deprived  of  or  denied  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  in  such  subdivi- 
sion; and  (b),  with  respect  to  examiners  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  3(a) ,  upon  order 
of  the  authorizing  court.  A  political  sub- 
division may  petition  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  termination  of  listing  procedures  un- 
der Clause  (a). 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  governed  by  section  151  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1955). 

"(b)  No  court  other  than  the.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a 
court  of  appeals  in  any  proceeding  under 
section  8  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  any 
declaratory  Judgment  pursuant  to  section  4 
or  any  restraining  order  or  temporary  or  per- 
nianent  InJimctlon  against  the  execution  or 
enforcement  of  any  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  right  to  Intervene  In  any  action  brought 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  States, 
political  subdivisions,  and  their  appropriate 
officials. 

■■(c)(1)  The  term  'vote'  shall  Include  all 
action  necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective 
In  any  primary,  special,  or  general  election, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  registration, 
listing  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  other  action 
required  by  law  prerequisite  to  voting,  cast- 
ing a  ballot,  and  having  such  ballot  count- 
ed and  Included  In  the  appropriate  totals  of 
votes  cast  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
public  office  and  propositions  for  which  votes 
are  received  In  an  election. 


"(2)  The  term  'political  subdivision'  shall 
mean  any  county  or  parish,  except  that 
where  registration  for  voting  Is  not  conduct- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  a  county  or 
parish,  the  term  shall  Include  any  other  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  conducts  registra- 
tion for  voting. 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives 
false  information  as  to  his  name,  address, 
or  period  of  residence  in  the  voting  district 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility 
to  register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
his  false  registration  or  Illegal  voting,  or  pays 
or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment  either  for 
registration  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  provision  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  elections  held  for  the  selection  of  presi- 
dential electors.  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

"Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  or.  the 
same  day  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substi- 
tute bill  was  introduced,  April  30.  Sen- 
ator PuLBRiGHT  called  up  amendment 
No.  115  to  S.  1564,  introduced  by  him- 
self and  Senator  McClellan.  This 
amendment  affects  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's  factfinding  powers  under  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  (3>  of  section  4(b)  in 
the  determination  of  whether  25  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  of  any 
race  or  color  residing  in  any  State  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  were  registered  to  vote. 
In  effect,  the  time  of  these  determina- 
tions would  be  changed  from  November 
1.  1964,  to  30  days  prior  to  the  first  pri- 
mary election  or  general  election  in  the 
calendar  year  1966  in  those  States  which 
have  adopted  or  will  adopt  registration 
laws  since  November  1.  1964,  and  prior 
to  March  1,  1965,  which  do  not  require 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  or  impose  any 
tax  or  device  as  a  precondition  for,voting 
or  registering  to  vote. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
voice  vote  on  April  30,  1965.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendment  No.  115  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  115 

At  tho  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

■"Sec  17.  The  provisions  of  clause  (3)  of 
section  4(b)  shall  not  become  effective  until 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  first  primary  election 
or  general  election  In  calendar  year  1966, 
within  the  territory  of  any  State  which  has 
adopted  any  amendment  to  Its  State  con- 
stitution, or  enacted  any  law,  subsequent  to 
November  1,  1964,  under  which  all  persons 
desiring  to  vote  In  any  election  held  in  such 
State,  including  persons  formerly  registered 
for  voting  In  such  elections,  are  required 
to  register  in  order  to  qualify  for  voting  in 
svich  elections,  if  such  amendment  or  law — 

"(1)  does  not  require  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  or  any  other  tax  as  a  precondition 
for  voting  or  registration  for  voting,  and 
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"(2)  does  not  Impose  any  test  or  device 
as  a  precondition  for  voting  or  registration 
for  voting." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fourth 
printing  of  the  complete  bill  occurred 
as  amendment  No.  124.  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute  bill,  was  modified  by 
its  sponsors.  However,  the  only  vari- 
ance between  the  original  substitute  bill 
and  the  modified  bill  is  the  addition  of 
a  new  subsection  (O  to  section  9.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

(c)  During  the  pendency  of  such  actions, 
and  thereafter  if  the  courts  declare  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  to  be 
constitutional,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  determi- 
nations have  been  made  under  subsection 
4(b)  and  a  declaratory  Judgment  has  not 
been  entered  under  subsection  4(a).  during 
the  first  year  he  becomes  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  by  reason  of  registration  by  State  or 
local  officials  or  listing  by  an  examiner,  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  payment  of  such 
tax  for  the  current  year  to  an  examiner  at 
least  45  days  prior  to  election,  whether  or 
not  such  tender  would  be  timely  or  adequate 
under  State  law.  An  examiner  shall  have 
authority  to  accept  svicb  payment  from  any 
person  authorized  by  this  Act  to  make  an 
application  for  listing,  and  shall  issue  a 
receipt  for  such  payment.  The  examiner 
shall  transmit  promptly  any  such  poll  tax 
payment  to  the  office  of  the  State  or  local 
Official  authorized  to  receive  such  payment 
under  State  law,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant. 

On  May  19,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  25, 
amendment  No.  167  passed.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Fonc  and  others  to 
amend  the  substitute  proposal  to  S.  1564. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  as- 
signment by  the  Attorney  General  of 
persons  to  observe  voting  procedures  at 
any  place  for  holding  an  election  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  coming 
under  the  purview  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No.  167  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.'  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  4.  after  "Sec  10."  insert 
"(a)". 

One  page  16.  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Whenever  an  examiner  is  serving  un- 
der this  Act  in  any  political  subdivision,  the 
Attorney  General  may  assign  one  or  more 
persons,  who  may  be  officers  of  the  United 
States.  (1)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place 
for  holding  an  election  in  such  subdivision 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being  per- 
mitted to  vote,  and  (2)  to  enter  and  attend 
at  any  place  for  tabulating  the  votes  cast  at 
any  election  held  In  such  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  of  obsenlng  whether  votes  cast 
by  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being  prop- 
erly tabulated.  Persons  assigned  by  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  appointed,  compensated,  and  sepa- 
rated without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  service  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  considered  employment  for  the 
purposes  of  any  statute  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  except  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1939,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181),  prohibiting 
partisan  poUtlcal  activity." 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  April 
29  to  May  14,  there  were  nine  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  amend  S.  1564.  After 
numerous  controversies  over  the  poll  tax 
provision  of  the  bill,  Senators  Mansfield 
and  DiRKSEN  introduced  a  final  amend- 
ment to  their  last  substitute  bill.  This 
amendment.  No.  187,  revised  section  9(a) 
of  the  bill.  As  I  noted  earlier,  that  sec- 
tion had  previously  Issued  a  mandate 
that  the  Attorney  General  "shall  forth- 
with institute  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  actions  for  declaratory  judgment 
or  injunctive  relief  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  poll  tax,  or  other  tax  or 
payment,  which,  as  a  condition  of  voting 
in  State  or  local  election,  has  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote." 

Due  to  the  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
joint  leadership,  and  other  Senators,  that 
the  poll  tax  provision  was  too  harsh  and 
would  impede  the  speedy  passage  of  the 
bill,  amendment  No.  187  was  introduced 
to  give  some  ameliorating  effect  to  the 
Senate's  attack  on  the  poll  tax.  This 
new  provision  nevertheless  includes  a 
congressional  declaration  "that  the  con- 
stitutional right  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  in 
such  States  by  the  requirement  of  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of 
voting."  Additionally,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  now  directed  to  institute  similar 
actions  in  those  States  which  enact  laws 
after  November  1,  1964,  requiring  a  p>oll 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting  and  which 
have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No.  187  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  strike  out  section  9(a)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  In  view  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  in  certain  States 
by  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting.  Congress  de- 
clares that  the  constitutional  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  denied 
or  abridged  in  such  States  by  the  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
of  voting.  To  assure  that  such  right  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Attorney  General  shall  forth- 
with institute  in  such  States  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  action  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  injunctive  relief  against  the  en- 
forcement of  any  poll  tax,  or  substitute 
therefor  enacted  after  November  1,  1964. 
which,  as  a  condition  of  voting,  has  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
feature  of  the  bill  raising  a  presumption 
of  literacy  was  last  suggested  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1962,  when  it  was  wisely  defeated. 
The  provisions  of  amendment  No.  176, 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Javits  from  New  York,  and  agreed  to  by 
a  vote  of  48  to  19  on  May  20,  are  assum- 
edly  based  on  the  14th  amendment.  The 
amendment  declares  that  no  person  who 
has  successfully  completed  the  sixth  pri- 


mary grade  in  a  school  in  which  the 
predominant  classroom  language  was 
other  than  English,  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  election.  Such  a  declaration  gives 
a  presumption  of  literacy  without  requir- 
ing a  demonstration  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No.  176  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  between  line  17  and  line  18 
insert  a  new  section  4(e)  : 

"(e)(1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that  to 
secure  the  rights  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  persona  educated  in  Ameri- 
can-flag schools  In  which  the  predominant 
classroom  language  was  other  than  English, 
It  is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
conditioning  the  right  to  vote  of  such  per- 
sons on  ability  to  read,  write,  understand, 
or  Interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

"(2)  No  person  who  demonstrates  that  he 
has  successfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  in  a  public  school  in.  or  a  private 
school  accredited  by,  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  which  the  predom- 
inant classroom  language  was  other  than 
English,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election  because 
of  his  inability  to  read,  write,  understand,  or 
Interpret  any  matter  In  the  English  language, 
except  that  in  States  In  which  State  law 
provides  that  a  different  level  of  education 
Is  presumptive  of  literacy,  he  shall  demon- 
strate that  he  has  successfully  completed 
an  equivalent  level  of  education  In  a  public 
school  In,  or  a  private  school  accredited  by, 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  which  the  predominant  classroom  lan- 
guage was  other  than  English." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  continued  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1564)  on  May  20,  1965, 1  called  up 
my  amendment  No.  174.  When  the  origi- 
nal bill  was  introduced  it  was  a  highly 
punitive  and  vindictive  bill.  It  provided 
that  none  of  the  States  or  subdivisions  of 
the  States  covered  by  the  triggering 
process  could  secure  exoneration  if  at 
any  time  within  the  previous  10  years  a 
single  election  official  had  been  guilty  of 
a  single  violation  of  the  15th  amendment 
with  respect  to  a  single  applicant  for 
registration.  Modifications  liave  made 
the  bill  less  punitive  and  vindictive  by 
reducing  the  period  from  10  years  to  5 
years. 

The  measure  contained,  on  May  20,  a 
provision  which  I  still  considered  highly 
punitive  and  vindictive.  This  provision 
appeared  at  the  bottom  of  page  5  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
beginning  with  line  20  and  ending  with 
line  24,  on  page  5,  as  follows: 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  (that  is.  a  literacy  test)  has 
been  used  during  the  5  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  he  shall  consent  to  the  entry 
of  such  Judgment. 

This  is  in  reference  to  the  entry  of  a 
judgment  which  allows  the  political  sub- 
division involved  in  the  action  for  de- 
claratory judgment  to  manage  its  own 
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affairs  so  far  as  the  registration  of  voters 
is  concerned. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
words  "has  been  used  during  the  5  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  action,"  and 
inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "is  be- 
ing used."  I  agreed  to  a  modification  of 
my  amendment  so  as  to  provide  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  amendment  the 
word  "shall"  on  line  24,  page  5,  of  the 
substitute  bill  would  be  changed  to 
"may."  This  would  mean  that  if  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  covered  by  the 
triggering  device  is  no  longer  engaged  in 
violations  of  the  15  th  amendment,  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  consent  to  a  judgment  exoner- 
ating it  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a 
voice  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Two  amendments  were  voted  upon  and 
defeated  on  Monday,  May  24,  1965.  The 
first  was  proposed  by  Senator  Tower 
and  the  other  by  myself.  I  had  felt  that 
my  amendment  would  receive  the  sup- 
port of  every  Senator  who  had  any  con- 
fidence in  the  judges  sitting  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  well  as  the  vote  of  every  Senator  who 
believes  that  the  courts  of  justice  exist 
for  the  purpose  cf  administering  justice. 
The  bill  abolishes  a  Federal  statutory 
concept  which  allows  for  the  removal  of 
Jj^s  to  other  jurisdictions  for  the  con- 
^nience  of  witnesses  and  for  the  ends  of 
justice.  My  amendment.  No.  191  to  S. 
1564,  would  simply  have  restored  this  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  district  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  cases 
brought  under  the  bill  to  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  alleged  discrimination 
occurred  if  the  court  were  to  find  the 
removal  would  promote  the  ends  of 
justice.  The  obvious  necessity  of  this 
proposal  has  been  suggested  by  me  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
since  we  first  became  aware  of  its 
absence  in  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  49. 

On  Tuesday.  May  25.  70  Senatoi-s  voted 
to  impose  cloture  on  the  debates  con- 
cerning this  most  controversial  measure. 
They  did  so,  despite  the  fact  that  well 
over  50  amendments  to  S.  1564  were  still 
pending.  Thirty  Senatoi-s  voted  against 
the  cloture  petition,  thereby  expressing 
their  faith  in  constitutional  government. 
Senator  Long  of  Missouri  called  up  an 
amendment  which  incoi-porated  what  I 
have  asserted  as  very  reasonable  and 
necessary  modifications  of  S.  1564.  His 
amendment,  adopted  on  Tuesday,  May 
25,  allows  political  subdivisions  of  States 
where  more  than  50  p>ercent  of  the  non- 
white  citizens  are  registered  to  vote  to 
present  proof  in  the  district  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  they  are 
not  discriminating  in  their  voting  pro- 
cedures on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Upon  a  finding  in  favor  of  a  political  sub- 
division, such  subdivision  will  be  relieved 
of  the  requirement  of  Federal  examinei-s 
replacing  those  presently  registering 
voters. 

Other  amendments  adopted  on  voice 
votes  were  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Allott  which  gives  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  cases  glowing  out  of  the  proposed 
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legislation,  discretionary  subpena  au- 
thority beyond  the  present  100-mlIe  limi- 
tation. 

Another  amendment,  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Tower  to  safeguard  the  voting 
rights  of  servicemen,  was  passed  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Finally,  Senator  Cotton's  amendment, 
making  it  clear  that  any  suspension  of 
Uteracy  tests  under  the  bill  would  not 
be  regarded  as  peimanent,  was  passed 
by  a  voice  vote. 

Ntunerous  amendments  of  a  technical 
and  corrective  nature  called  up  by  Sen- 
ator Hart,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  were 
also  passed. 

During  the  1  hour  allotted  me  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  after  cloture  is 
invoked.  I  called  up  10  amendments  in 
a  last  attempt  to  Improve  the  constitu- 
tional defects  of  S.  1564.  Unfortunate- 
ly, each  of  the  amendments  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

In  the  waning  houi-s  of  debate  on  May 
26,  two  final  amendments  to  S.  1564 
were  agreed  to.  The  first  of  these,  un- 
fortunately, was  a  very  unwise  decision. 
During  the  executive  session  of  the  Ju- 
dlciai-y  Committee,  it  was  discovered  that 
several  counties  in  each  of  three  States — 
Alaska,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia— were  to  be  unfairly  covered  by 
the  bill  because  of  the  inclusion  of  many 
aliens  and  servicemen  residing  in  these 
counties  in  the  population  count  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census.  This  inclusion  proved 
to  be  inappropriate  in  arriving  at  a  reg- 
istration or  voting  record  for  these  coun- 
ties since  obviously  the  aliens  did  not 
vote  and  many  of  the  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  voted  in  other 
States  by  absentee  ballot. 

Nevertheless,  amendment  Number  210, 
proposed  by  Senator  Tydings,  brought 
these  people  back  into  the  count.  It  was 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  almost  immedi- 
ately after  being  called  up. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  May  26,  Senator  Hart  called  up  an 
amendment  which  could  have  corrected 
the  defects  .suggested  by  Senator  Tydings 
in  order  to  have  his  amendment  passed. 
He  had  argued  that  there  would  not  be 
available  census  infoi-mation  to  allow  for 
a  determination  of  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  aliens.  Now  Senator 
Harts  amendment,  passed  by  a  voice 
vote,  empowers  the  Attorney  General  to 
request  the  Director  of  the  Census  to 
take  a  special  census  to  determine  the 
number  of  nonwhites  registered  in  a  par- 
ticular county  seeking  a  release  from  the 
Federal  examiners  sent  in  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

This  last  amendment  was,  of  course,  a 
much  needed  modification  to  S.  1564  and 
had  been  suggested  many  times  by  the 
Senators  representing  the  States  covered 
by  this  bill. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  concern 
to  me  that  it  was  not  possible  for  more  of 
the  Membera  of  this  body  to  study  this 
measure  carefully.  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  that  pride  in  its  authorship  has 
been  such  that  only  its  proponents  have 
been  permitted  to  offer  substitute  bills 
which  were  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
our  Members. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  constitutional 
government  that  I  and  others  who  offered 


amendments,  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  bill,  have  found  that  the  predilec- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  were 
such  that  however  meritorious  the  sug- 
gested amendments  might  have  been 
they  were  unacceptable. 

The  Constitution  is  our  bulwark 
against  tyranny — whenever  we  weaken 
it  we  have  done  violence  to  our  safety 
and  that  of  all  future  generations  of 
Americans.  This  legislation  has  been 
produced  during  a  period  of  national  ra- 
cial crisis.  It  has  not  been  considered 
in  a  dispassionate  manner.  It  is  sec- 
tional and  discriminatory  in  nature  and 
as  such  it  does  irreparable  harm  to  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  reason  to  entertain  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  place  of  the  courts  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  be  the  most 
sacred  function  of  government.  This  bill 
is  completely  incompatible  with  devotion 
to  the  i-ule  of  law  or  respect  for  the  judi- 
cial process. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  worse  offense  which 
can  be  committed  by  a  legislative  body 
than  to  allow  what  this  act  does  with 
resE)ect  to  the  judicial  process;  that  is. 
to  take  a  process  which  was  created  to  do 
justice  and  pervert  it.  distort  it,  and 
prostitute  it  so  that  justice  cannot  Ije 
done. 

Although  I  favor  every  qualified  voter's 
being  permitted  to  vote,  as  one  who  has 
swoni  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  did  not  support  this  dis- 
criminatoiy  and  patently  unconstitu- 
tional legislation.  However,  after  the 
House  passed  this  bill  with  amendments, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  August  4.  The  President,  of 
course,  approved  the  act  on  August  6, 
1964. 

In  order  that  all  persons  may  have 
easy  access  to  a  major  product  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Public  Law  89- 
110,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  ' 

S.  1564 
An  act  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendmeiit 
10  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stiites, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatifes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynbled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  sliall  be  imposed  or  applied  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  statute  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion the  court  shall  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  e.xaminers  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  6  to  serve  for  such  period 
of  time  and  for  such  political  subdivisions 
as  the  court  shall  determine  is  appropriate 
to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  (1 )  as  part  of  any  interlocutory 
order  if  the  court  determines  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  examiners  is  necessary  to 
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enforce  such  guarantees  or  (2)  as  part  of  any 
final  Judgment  If  the  court  finds  that  viola- 
tions of  the  fifteenth  amendment  Justifying 
equitable  relief  have  occurred  in  such  State 
or  subdivision:  Provided,  That  the  court 
need  not  authorize  the  appointment  of  ex- 
aminers If  any  Incidents  of  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color  (1)  have  been  few  in  number  and 
have  been  promptly  and  effectively  corrected 
by  State  or  local  action.  (2)  the  continuing 
effect  of  such  incidents  has  been  eliminated, 
and  (3)  there  Is  no  reasonable  probability 
of  their  recurrence  in  the  future. 

(b)  If  in  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment In  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  it  shall  suspend  the  use  of 
tests  and  devices  In  such  State  or  political 
subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  determine  is 
appropriate  and  for  such  period  as  It  deems 
necessary. 

(c)  If  in  any  proceeding  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  Geneial  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  justifying  equitable  re- 
lief have  occurred  within  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision,  the  court, 
in  addition  to  such  relief  as  it  m.iy  grant, 
shall  retain  Itirisdlction  for  such  period  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  and  during  such 
period  no  voting  qualification  or  prereq- 
uisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  with  respect  to  voting  different 
from  that  in  force  or  effect  at  the  time  the 
proceeding  was  commenced  shall  be  enforced 
unless  and  until  the  court  finds  that  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedtire  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose and  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color:  Provided,  That  such  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure may  be  enforced  if  the  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure has  been  submitted  by  the  chief  legal 
officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of  such 
State  or  subdivision  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Attorney  General  ha,s  not  inter- 
posed an  objection  within  sixty  days  after 
such  submission,  except  that  neither  the 
court's  finding  nor  the  Attorney  General's 
failure  to  object  shall  bar  a  subsequent  ac- 
tion to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such  qualifi- 
cation, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election 
because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  in  any  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  (b)  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  such  determi- 
nations have  been  made  as  a  separate  unit, 
unless  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  brought  by  such  State 
or  subdivision  against  the  United  States  has 
determined  that  no  such  test  or  device  has 
been  used  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action  for  tlie  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color:  Provided, 
That  no  such  declaratory  judgment  shall 
issue  with  respect  to  any  plaintiff  for  a  period 
of  five  years  after  the  entry  of  a  final  judg- 
ment of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  the  denial  of  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  this  section,  whether  entered  prior  to 
or  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  determin- 
ing that  denials  or  abridgments  of  the  right 


to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  through 
the  use  of  such  tests  or  devices  have  occurred 
anywhere  in  the  territory  of  such  plaintiff. 

An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Coiui;.  The  court  shall  retain  jurisdiction 
of  any  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
for  five  years  after  judgment  and  shall  re- 
open the  action  upon  motion  of  the  Attorney 
General  alleging  that  a  test  or  device  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  he  shall  Consent  to  the  entry 
of  such  judgment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  November 
1.  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with  respect 
to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  de- 
termines that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein  were 
registered  on  November  1.  1964,  or  that  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons  voted 
In  the  presidential  election  of  November  1964. 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section  6 
or  section  13  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
court  and  shall  be  effective  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
(1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  Interpret  any  matter,  (2) 
demonstrate  any  educational  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject.  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  other  class. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  determined 
to  have  engaged  In  the  use  of  tests  or  de- 
vices for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  coUor  if  (1)  incidents 
of  such  use  have  been  few  in  number  and 
have  been  promptly  and  effectively  corrected 
by  State  or  local  action,  (2)  the  continuing 
effect  of  such  Incidents  has  been  eliminated, 
and  (.3)  there  is  no  reasonable  probability 
of  their  recurrence  in  the  future. 

(e)(1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that  to 
secure  the  rights  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  persons  educated  in  Ameri- 
can-flag schools  in  which  the  predominant 
classroom  langiiage  w\\s  other  than  English, 
it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
conditioning  the  right  to  vote  of  such  per- 
sons on  ability  to  read,  write,  understand,  or 
intepret  any  matter  in  the  English  language. 

(2)  No  person  who  demonstrates  that  he 
has  succp.~sfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  in  a  public  school  in,  or  a  private 
school  accredited  by,  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Ptierto  Rico  in  which  the  predomi- 
nant classroom  language  was  other  than 
English,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election  because 
of  his  inability  to  read,  write,  understand, 
or  interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, except  that  in  States  in  which  State 
law  provides  that  a  different  level  of  educa- 
tion Is  presumptive  of  literacy,  he  shall  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  successfully  completed 
an  equivalent  level  of  education  in  a  public 
school  in,  or  a  private  school  accredited  by, 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commouv/ealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in 


which  the  predominant  classroom  language 
was  other  than  English. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  p>olitlcal  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  In  section  4(a)  are  In  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedtu'e  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  in  force  or  effect 
on  November  1,  1964,  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion may  Institute  an  action  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  declaratory  judgment  that  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure  does  not  have  the  purpose 
and  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  and  unless  and  until  the  court 
enters  such  judgment  no  pterson  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure:  Provided,  That 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  may  t>e  enforced  with- 
out stich  proceeding  if  the  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
has  been  submitted  by  the  chief  legal  ofHcer 
or  other  appropriate  ofBclal  of  such  State 
or  sulxllvlsion  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  interposed  an 
objection  within  sixty  days  after  such  sub- 
mission, except  that  neither  the  Attorney 
General's  failure  to  object  nor  a  declaratory 
Judgment  entered  under  this  section  shall 
bar  a  subsequent  action  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure.  Any  action 
under  this  section  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  any 
appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  (a)  a  court  has  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  examiners  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3(a),  or  (b) 
unless  a  declaratory  judgment  has  been 
rendered  under  section  4(a),  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  with  respect  to  any  political 
subdivision  named  in,  or  included  within  the 
scope  of,  determinations  made  vinder  section 
4(b)  that  (1)  he  has  received  complaints  In 
writing  from  twenty  or  more  residents  of 
such  political  subdivision  alleging  that  they 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  under 
color  of  law  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and 
that  he  believes  such  complaints  to  be  meri- 
torious, or  (2)  that  In  his  Judgment  (con- 
sidering, among  other  factors,  whether  the 
ratio  of  nonwhite  persons  to  white  persons 
registered  to  vote  within  such  subdivision 
appears  to  him  to  l>e  reasonably  attributable 
to  violations  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  or 
whether  substantial  evidence  exists  that 
bona  fide  efforts  are  being  made  within 
such  subdivision  to  comply  with  the  fifteenth 
amendment),  the  appointment  of  examiners 
is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  appoint  as 
many  examiners  for  such  subdivision  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain lists  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  elections.  Such  ex- 
aminers, hearing  olflcers  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 9(a),  and  other  persons  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, compensated,  and  separated  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  service  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
considered  employment  for  the  purposes  of 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  except  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1939,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181),  prohibiting  parti- 
san political  activity:  Provided,  That  the 
Commission  Is  authorized,  after  consult'ng 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency,  to  designate  suitable  persons  In  the 
official  service  of  the  United  States,  witli  their 
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consent,  to  serve  In  these  positions.  Exami- 
ners and  hearing  officers  shall  have  the  power 
to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  examiners  for  each  polit- 
ical subdivision  shall,  at  such  places  aa  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
designate,  examine  applicants  concerning 
their  qualifications  for  voting.  An  appli- 
cation to  an  examiner  shall  be  In  such  form 
as  the  Commission  may  require  and  shall 
contain  allegations  that  the  applicant  Is  not 
otherwise  registered  to  vote. 

(b)  Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  received  un- 
der section  9(b),  to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  promptly  be  placed  on  a  list  of 
eligible  voters.  A  challenge  to  such  list- 
ing may  be  made  in  accordance  with  section 
9(a)  and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecu- 
tion under  section  12  of  this  Act.  The  ex- 
aminer shall  certify  and  transmit  such  list, 
and  any  supplements  as  appropriate,  at  least 
once  a  month,  to  the  offices  of  the  appropri- 
ate election  officials,  with  copies  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  and  any  such  lists  and  supple- 
ments thereto  transmitted  during  the  month 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection  on 
the  last  business  day  of  the  month  and  In 
any  event  not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
prior  to  any  election.  The  appropriate  State 
or  local  election  official  shall  place  such 
names  on  the  official  voting  list.  Any  person 
Whose  name  appears  on  the  examiner's  list 
shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  In  the 
election  district  of  his  residence  unless  and 
until  the  appropriate  election  officials  shall 
have  been  notified  that  such  person  has  been 
removed  from  such  list  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (d) :  Provided,  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  any  election  by 
virtue  of  this  Act  unless  his  name  shall  have 
been  certified  and  transmitted  on  such  a 
list  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election 
officials  at  least  forty -five  days  prior  to  such 
election. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  per- 
son whose  name  appears  on  such  a  list  a 
certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

(d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  such 
a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by  an  ex- 
aminer If  (1)  such  person  has  been  success- 
f\illy  challenged  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  In  section  9,  or  (2)  he  has 
been  determined  by  an  examiner  to  have 
lost  his  eligibility  to  vote  under  State  law 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  an  examiner  Is  serving 
under  this  Act  In  any  political  subdivision, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  assign,  at 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  one  or 
more  persons,  who  may  be  officers  of  the 
United  States,  (1)  to  enter  and  attend  at 
any  place  for  holding  an  election  in  such 
subdivision  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
whether  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  are 
being  permitted  to  vote,  and  (2)  to  enter  and 
attend  at  any  place  for  tabulating  the  vqtes 
ment  brought  by  any  political  subdivision 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  votes 
cast  by  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being 
properly  tabulated.  Such  persons  so  as- 
signed shall  report  to  an  examiner  appointed 
for  such  political  subdivision,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  if  the  appointment  of  examiners 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  section  3 
(a),  to  the  court. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on 
an  eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  examiner 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  hearing 
officer  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  under  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Such  challenge  shall  be  enter- 
tained only  If  filed  at  such  office  within  the 
State  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
by  regulation  designate,  and  within  ten  days 
after  the  listing  of  the  challenged  person  is 


made  available  for  public  Inspection,  and  If 
supported  by  (1)  the  affidavits  of  at  least 
two  persons  having  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  constituting  grounds  for  the  chal- 
lenge, and  (2)  a  certification  that  a  copy  of 
the  challenge  and  affidavits  have  been  served 
by  mail  or  in  person  upon  the  person  chal- 
lenged at  his  place  of  residence  set  out  in  the 
application.  Such  challenge  shall  be  deter- 
mined within  fifteen  days  after  it  has  been 
filed,  A  petition  for  review  of  the  decision  of 
the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  in  the  United 
states  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  person  challenged  resides  within 
fifteen  days  after  service  of  such  decision 
by  mail  on  the  person  petitioning  for  review 
but  no  decision  of  a  hearing  officer  shall  be 
reversed  unless  clearly  erroneous.  Any  per- 
son listed  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to 
vote  pending  final  determination  by  the 
hearing  officer  and  by  the  court. 

(b)  The  times,  places,  procedures,  and 
form  for  application  and  listing  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility 
lists  shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Commission  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  Instruct  exam- 
iners concerning  applicable  State  law  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 

Of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
qualifications  required  for  listing,  and  (2) 
loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
the  challenger  or  on  its  own  motion  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence  relating  to  any 
matter  pending  before  it  under  the  authority 
of  this  section.  In  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena,  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  p>o6sesslon,  or  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  CoUimbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  is 
domiciled  or  transacts  business,  or  has  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  hearing  officer,  there  to  pro- 
duce pertinent,  relevant,  and  nonprivileged 
documentary  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  precondition  to  voting  (1)  precludes  per- 
sons of  limited  means  from  voting  or  Im- 
poses tuireasonable  financial  hardship  upon 
such  persons  as  a  precondition  to  their  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise,  (11)  does  not  bear  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  any  legitimate 
State  interest  in  the  conduct  of  elections, 
and  (lil)  in  some  areas  has  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  denying  persons  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  race  or  color.  Upon  the  basis  of 
these  findings.  Congress  declares  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  vote  Is 
denied  or  abridged  in  some  areas  by  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  precondition  to  voting. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gres".  under  section  5  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  and  section  2  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  institute  forthwith  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  such  actions. 
Including  actions  against  States  or  iiolltlcal 
subdivisions,  for  declaratory  judgment  or  In- 
junctive relief  against  the  enforcement  of 
any  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting,  or  substi- 
tute therefor  enacted  after  November  1,  1964, 
as  will  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  decla>- 


ratlon  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions 
which  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

(d)-  During  the  pendency  of  such  actions, 
and  thereafter  If  the  courts,  notwithstanding 
this  action  by  the  Congress,  should  declare 
the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  p>oll  tax 
to  be  constitutional,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  determi- 
nations have  been  made  under  suljsection 
4(b)  and  a  declaratory  Judgment  has  not 
been  entered  under  subsection  4(a),  during 
the  first  year  he  becomes  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  by  reason  of  registration  by  State  or 
local  officials  or  listing  by  an  examiner,  sliall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  payment  of  such  tax 
for  the  cvurent  year  to  an  examiner  or  to  the 

appropriate  State  or  local  official  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  election,  whether  or 
not  such  tender  would  be  timely  or  adequate 
under  State  law.  An  examiner  shall  have 
authority  to  accept  such  payment  from  any 
person  authorized  by  this  Act  to  make  an 
application  for  listing,  and  shall  Issue  a  re- 
ceipt for  such  payment.  The  examiner  shall 
transmit  promptly  any  such  poll  tax  pay- 
ment to  the  office  of  the  State  or  local  official 
authorized  to  receive  such  payment  under 
State  law,  together  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  applicant. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under  coAar 
of  law  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  any  per- 
son to  vote  who  is  entitled  to  vote  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  Is  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote,  or  willfully  fall  or  refuse  to  tabulate, 
count,  and  report  such  person's  vote. 

(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  s^hall  intimidate,  threat- 
en, or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for  voting,  or 
attempting  to  vote,  or  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce  any  person  for  urging  or  aiding  any 
person  to  vote  or  attempt  to  vote,  or  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for  exer- 
cising any  powers  or  duties  tinder  section 
3(a),  6,  8,  9.  10,  or  12(e). 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives 
false  Information  as  to  his  name,  address, 
or  period  of  residence  in  the  voting  district 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility 
to  register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
Individual  for  the  piu'pose  of  encouraging  his 
false  registration  to  vote  or  illegal  voting,  or 
pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment 
either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for  voting 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,0(XX-or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both: 
Provided,  howei^er.  That  this  provision  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  general,  special,  or  pri- 
mary elections  held  solely  or  In  part  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  or  electing  any  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  President, 
presidential  elector.  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  or  Delegates  or 
Commissioners  from  the  territories  or  posses- 
sions, or  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  an  examiner  or  hearing  officer 
knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies  or  conceals 
a  material  fact,  or  makes  any  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  statements  or  representations, 
or  makes  or  uses  any  false  writing  or  docu- 
ment knowing  the  same  to  contain  any  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry. 
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shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  at- 
tempt to  deprive  any  person  of  any  right 
secured  by  section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  or  10  or  shall 
violate  section  11  (a)  or  (b),  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  In  a  political  subdivision  in  which 
aa  examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  destroys, 
defaces,  mutilates,  or  otherwise  alters  the 
marking  of  a  paper  ballot  which  has  been 
cast  in  such  election,  or  (2)  alters  any  official 
record  of  voting  in  such  election  tabulated 
from  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  Interferes  with  any  right  secured  by 
section  2.  3.  4.  5,  7,  10,  or  11  (a)  or  (b)  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7, 
10,  11,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  preventive  relief.  Includ- 
ing an  application  for  a  temp>orary  or  per- 
manent injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  including  an  order  directed 
to  the  State  and  State  or  local  election 
officials  to  require  them  (1)  to  permit  per- 
sons listed  under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2) 
to  count  such  votes. 

(e)  Whenever  in  any  political  subdivision 
in  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  any  persons  alleged  to  such 
an  examiner  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding 

(1)  their  listing  under  this  Act  or  registra- 
tion by  an  appropriate  election  official  and 

(2)  their  eligibility  to  vote,  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  vote  in  such  election,  the 
examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Attorney 
General  if  such  allegations  in  his  opinion 
appear  to  be  well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Attorney  General  may 
forthwith  file  with  the  district  court  an  ap- 
plication for  an  order  providing  for  the  mark- 
ing, casting,  and  counting  of  the  ballots  of 
such  persons  and  requiring  the  inclusion  of 
their  votes  in  the  total  vote  before  the  re- 
sults of  such  election  shall  be  deemed  final 
and  any  force  or  effect  given  thereto.  The 
district  court  shall  hear  and  determine  such 
matters  immediately  after  the  filing  of  such 
application.  The  remedy  provided  in  this 
subsection  shall  not  preclude  any  remedy 
available  under  State  or  Federal  law. 

(f )  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
a  person  asserting  rights  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated in  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  (a)  with  respect  to  examiners  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (b)  of  section 
6  whenever  the  Attorney  General  notifies  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  or  whenever  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
determines  in  an  action  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brought  by  any  political  subdivision 
with  respect  to  which  the  Director  of  the 
Census  has  determined  that  more  than  50 
por  centum  of  the  nonwhit«  persons  of  vot- 
ing age  residing  therein  are  registered  to  vote, 
( 1 1  that  all  persons  listed  by  an  examiner  for 
such  subdivision  have  been  placed  on  the 
appropriate  voting  registration  roll,  and  (2) 
that  there  Is  no  longer  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  persons  will  be  deprived  of  or 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 


or  color  In  such  subdivision,  and  (b),  with 
respect  to  examiners  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  3(a).  upon  order  of  the  authorizing 
court.  A  political  subdivision  may  petition 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  termination 
of  listing  procedures  under  clause  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  may  petition  the  Attorney 
General  to  request  the  Director  of  the  Census 
to  take  such  survey  or  census  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  making  of  the  determina- 
tion provided  for  in  this  section.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  require  such  survey  or 
census  to  be  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census  and  it  shall  require  him  to  do  so  if 
it  deems  the  Attorney  General's  refusal  to 
request  such  survey  or  census  to  be  arbitrary 
or  unreasonable. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  contempt 
arising  under  the  rrovisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  by  section  151  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1995) . 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  court  of 
appeals  In  any  proceeding  under  section  9 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  any  declara- 
tory judgment  piu-suant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  or  any  restraining  order  or  temporary 
or  permanent  injunction  against  the  execu- 
tion or  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  action  of  any  Federal  officer  or 
employee  pursuant  hereto. 

(c)(1)  The  terms  "vote"  or  "voting"  shall 
Include  all  action  necessary  to  make  a  vote 
effective  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  reg- 
istration, listing  pxirsuant  to  this  Act.  or 
other  action  required  by  law  prerequisite  to 
voting,  casting  a  baUot,  and  having  such 
ballot  counted  properly  and  included  in  the 
appropriate  totals  of  votes  cast  with  respect 
to  candidates  for  public  or  party  office  and 
propositions  for  which  votes  are  received 
in  an  election. 

(2)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  shall 
mean  any  county  or  parish,  except  that  where 
registration  for  voting  is  not  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  county  or  parish,  the 
term  shall  Include  any  other  subdivision  of 
a  State  which  conducts  registration  for 
voting. 

(d)  In  any  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brought  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  Of  this  Act.  subpcnas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  served 
in  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  no  writ  of  subpena  shall 
issue  for  witnesses  without  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  a  greater  distance  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  holding 
court  without  the  permission  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  being 
first  had  upon  proper  application  and  cause 
shown. 

Sec.  15.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes  (42  U.S.C.  1971).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 131  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71 
Stat.  637),  and  amended  by  section  601  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  90), 
and  as  further  amended  by  section  101  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  241),  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Delete  the  word  "Federal"  wherever 
it  appears  in  subsections   (a)    and   (e); 

(b)  Repeal  subsection  (f)  and  designate 
the  preient  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  as  (f) 
and  (g) .  respectively. 

Sec.  16.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  jointly,  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  to  determine 
whether,  under  the  laws  or  practices  of  any 
State  or  States,  there  are  preconditions  to 
voting,  which  might  tend  to  result  In  dis- 
crimination against  citizens  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  seeking 
to  vote.  Such  officials  shall.  Jointly,  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June 
30,  1966,  containing  the  results  of  such 
study,  together  with  a  list  of  any  States 
In  which  such  preconditions  exist,  and  shall 


include  in  such  report  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  they  deem  advisable 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  voting  against 
citizens  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  17.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued  to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  ad- 
verrely  affect  the  right  to  vote  of  any  person 
registered  to  vote  under  the  law  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision. 

Sec.  18.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  npproprlatcd  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  psrson  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumst.inces  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

(Approved  August  6,  1965.) 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  followed  with  interest  the  comments 
made  by  my  colleasues,  by  the  press,  and 
by  private  individuals  after  my  speech 
of  September  15  regarding  the  Domin- 
ican Repubhc.  I  have  also  followed  with 
interest  events  in  the  other  body  that 
may  have  been  related  to  my  speech. 

Much  of  the  discussion,  I  have  noted 
to  my  surprise,  has  been  about  me  rath- 
er than  about  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Latin  America.  Some  of  these  per- 
sonal comments  have  been  complimen- 
tary, and  to  those  who  made  them  I  ex- 
press my  thanks.  Others  have  been  un- 
complimentary, and  to  those  who  made 
them  I  can  only  say  that  our  country  is 
still  strong  enough  to  survive  an  occa- 
sional dissenting  view  even  though  the 
consensus  is  virtually  unanimous. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  it  is  proper  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  make  a  speech  crit- 
ical of  an  administration  of  his  owti  party 
which  he  generally  supports.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  question  and  it  is  certainly  one 
which  I  considered  with  care  before  de- 
ciding to  make  my  speech  on  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  I  concluded,  after 
hearing  the  testimony  of  administration 
witnesses  in  the  Committee  on  Foreisn 
Relations,  that  I  could  do  more  to  en- 
courage carefully  considered  policies  in 
the  future  by  initiating  r,  public  discus- 
sion than  by  acquiescing  silently  in  a 
policy  I  believed  to  be  mistaken.  It 
seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that,  despite 
any  controversy  and  annoyance  to  in- 
dividuals, I  was  performing  a  service  to 
the  administration  by  stating  my  views 
publicly. 

I  do  not  like  taking  a  public  position 
criticizing  a  Democratic  administration 
which  in  most  respects  I  strongly  sup- 
port; I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  Neither  do 
I  like  being  told,  as  I  have  been  told, 
that  my  statement  was  "irresponsible"  or 
that  it  has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  examine  evidence  suggesting 
that  my  statement  contained  errors  of 
fact  or  judgment;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  charge  that  a  statement 
following  upon  many  hours  of  listening 
to  testimony  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  and  many  more  hours  of  ex- 
amining and  evaluating  relevant  docu- 
ments was  irresponsible.  Nor  do  I  take 
kindly  to  the  charge  that  I  gave  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  If  that  accusation  is  to  be 
pressed — and  I  should  hope  it  would  not 
be — an  interesting  discussion  could  be 
developed  as  to  whether  it  is  my  criti- 
cisms of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  the  policy  itself  which  has 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  om*  enemies. 

A  Senator  has  a  duty  to  support  his 
President  and  hi«  party,  but  he  also  has 
a  duty  to  express  his  views  on  major  is- 
sues. In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  cri- 
sis I  felt  that,  however  reluctant  I  might 
be  to  criticize  the  administration — and 
I  was  very  reluctant — it  was  nonetheless 
my  responsibility  to  do  so,  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons. 

First.  I  believe  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
a  special  obligation  to  offer  the  best  ad- 
vice he  can  on  matters  of  foreign  policy ; 
it  is  an  obligation,  I  believe,  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  chairmanship,  which  takes 
precedence  over  party  loyalty,  and  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  the 
chairman's  views  are  solicited  or  desired 
by  people  in  the  executive  branch. 

Second.  I  thought  it  my  responsibility 
to  comment  on  U.S.  policy  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  because  the  political  oppo- 
sition, whose  function  it  is  to  cricitize, 
was  simply  not  doing  so.  It  did  not  be- 
cause it  obviously  approved  of  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
presumably,  had  it  been  in  office,  would 
have  done  the  same  thing.  The  result  of 
this  peculiar  situation  was  that  a  highly 
controversial  policy  was  being  carried  out 
without  controversy — without  debate, 
without  review,  without  that  necessary 
calling  to  account  which  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  democratic  process.  Again  and 
again,  in  the  weeks  following  the  com- 
mittee 'hearing  I  noted  the  absence  of 
any  challenge  to  statements  appearing 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  which  clearly 
contradicted  evidence  available  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign  Relation^. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  not 
Impressed  with  suggestions  that  I  had  no 
right  to  speak  as  I  did  on  Santo  Domingo. 
The  real  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
whether  I  had  the  right  not  to  speak. 

Insofar  as  it  represents  a  genuine  rec- 
onciliation of  differences,  a  consensus  is 
a  fine  thing;  in.sofar  as  it  represents  the 
concealment  of  differences,  it  is  a  mis- 
carriage of  democratic  procedure.  I 
think  we  Americans  tend  to  put  too  high 
a  value  on  unanimity — on  bipartisan- 
ship in  foreign  policy,  on  politics  stop- 
ping at  the  water's  edge,  on  turning  a 
single  face  to  the  world — as  if  there  were 
something  dangerous  and  illegitimate 
about  honest  differences  of  opinion  hon- 
estly expressed  by  honest  men.  Prob- 
ably because  we  have  been  united  about 
so  many  things  for  so  long,  including  the 
basic  values  of  our  free  society,  we  tend 
to  be  mistrustful  of  intellectual  dissent, 
confusing  it  with  personal  hostility  and 
political  disloyalty. 

As  the  distinguished  commen' ator. 
Marquis  Childs,  recently  n^ted,  we  "end 
in  America  toward  a  tyranny  of  the  ma- 


jority. More  than  a  century  ago,  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  took  note  of  that  tend- 
ency in  these  words: 

I  know  of  no  country  in  which  there  Is  so 
little  independence  of  mind  and  real  free- 
dom of  discussion  as  in  America.  Profound 
changes  have  occurred  since  democracy  in 
America  first  appeared  and  yet  it  may  be 
asked  whether  recognition  of  the  right  of 
dissent  has  gained  substantially  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  theory. 

Tocqueville  was  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  the  United  States  but  he  regarded  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  as  the  greatest 
of  dangers  in  a  democracy. 

The  smallest  reproach — 
He  wrote — 

irritates  its  sensibility  and  the  slightest  Joke 
that  has  any  foundation  in  truth  renders  it 
indignant;  from  the  forms  of  its  language  up 
to  the  solid  virtues  of  its  character,  every- 
thing must  be  made  the  subject  of  en- 
comium. No  writer,  whatever  be  his  emi- 
nence, can  escape  paying  this  tribute  of 
adulation  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

A  recent  Harris  survey,  showing  strong 
public  disaproval  of  nonconformist  opin- 
ions, tends  to  sustain  Tocqueville's  view 
of  tyranny  by  the  majority.  In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1965.  Mr.  Harris  writes: 

America  has  long  prided  itself  as  a  nation 
of  rugged  individualists  where  the  pioneer 
tradition  allows  a  man  to  hold  his  own  views 
and  go  his  own  way.  However,  the  latest 
Harris  survey  reveals  widespread  misgivings 
iimong  many  Americans  over  present-day 
examples  of  social,  political  or  intellectual 
nonconformity. 

The  man  who  stands  apart  from  the 
crowd — because  he  does  not  believe  in  God, 
because  lie  pickets  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, because  lie  demonstrates  for  civil 
rights— is  regarded  as  harmful  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  by  two  out  of  three  of  his 
follow  citizens,  a  svirvey  of  a  carefully  drawn 
cross-section  of  the  adult  public  shows. 

Far  from  being  the  danger  many  of  us 
make  It  out  to  be,  responsible  dissent  is 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  democracy. 
France,  for  example,  is  unquestionably  in 
a  stronger  position  today  in  her  relations 
with  the  emerging  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  because  during  the  years  of  her 
colonial  wars  in  Indochina  and  Algeria  a 
large  and  articulate  minority  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  what  was  being  done  and, 
by  speaking  out.  pointed  the  way  to  the 
enlightened  policies  of  the  Fifth  Repub- 
lic. The  British  Labor  Party,  to  take  an- 
other example,  not  only  protested  the 
Suez  invasion  in  1956  but  did  so  while 
the  invasion  was  being  carried  out:  by  so 
doing,  the  opposition  perfoi-med  the  pa- 
triotic service  of  helping  Britain  to  re- 
cover its  good  name  in  the  wake  of  a  dis- 
astrous adventure,  starting  to  repair  the 
damage  while  the  damage  was  still  being 
done. 

It  seems  to  me  a  manifestation  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  that  there  has 
been  so  much  talk  about  when  it  is 
proper  for  a  Senator  to  make  a  speech 
and  so  little  about  the  subject  matter 
involved,  which  was  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Latin  America.  It  was  my 
intention  on  September  15  to  start  a 
discussion  about  these  and  not  about  my- 
self. There  is  a  very  great  deal  to  be 
said  about  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  Amer- 


ica— about  political  and  economic  reform 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  about  col- 
lective secirity  and  the  Organization  of 
American  "States,  about  social  revolu- 
tions and  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear 
the  views  of  my  colleagues  on  these  and 
other  matters,  including  the  suggestion 
tentatively  put  forth  in  my  statement  of 
September  15  that  an  inter- American 
partnership  of  equals  in  the  long  run 
might  be  advanced  by  a  loosening  of 
ties  in  the  short  run. 

I  would  especially  like  to  hear  the 
views  of  my  colleagues  on  the  proposition 
put  forth  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
address  of  August  17  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  hopes  to  s6e  Latin  Amer- 
icans achieve  the  same  kinds  of  reform 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  that 
we  seek  for  om-selves  through  the  Great 
Society.  Starting  with  this  premise, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  about  how  the 
United  States  can  aid  and  support  the 
true  friends  of  social  reform  in  Latin 
America — men  like  President  Belaunde 
Terry  of  Peioi  and  President  Frei  of 
Chile,  whose  programs  for  social  justice 
are  also,  and  for  that  reason,  antidotes  to 
communism. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  Latin 
American  policies  of  the  United  States 
would  be  interesting  and  rewarding,  far 
more  so  than  personal  recriminations 
about  tolerance  of  communism  and  in- 
fatuation with  revolutions.  I  myself  am 
too  old  to  change,  but  there  is  still  hope 
for  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  weeks  since  I 
made  iny  speech  on  the  Dominican  Re- 
public I  have  received  over  1,500  letters 
commenting  on  it.  Approximately  90 
percent  of  these  letters  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  intervened  in  Santo  Domingo. 
This  public  reaction  suggests  that  a  large 
sector  of  the  American  public  shares  my 
concern  about  the  Latin  American  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
letters  I  received  expressed  concern 
about  the  role  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  role  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  in  the  conduct  of  'Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  Many,  I  am  pleased 
to  note,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
United  States  should  abide  by  its  obliga- 
tions of  multilateralism  and  noninter- 
vention under  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  and  a  great 
many  expressed  the  view,  in  one  way  or 
another,  that  the  foreign  policy  they  de- 
sired for  the  United  States  was  one 
which  was  true  to  its  own  democratic 
values. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  press 
and  periodical  commentary  on  my  speech 
of  September  15,  much  of  it  favorable, 
much  of  it  unfavorable.  I  have  selected 
comments,  pro  and  con,  which  I  judge 
to  be  representative  and  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
entire  text  of  my  speech,  and  to  provide 
a  point  of  reference,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  speech  be 
inserted  just  prior  to  these  insertions  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Conckessionai.  Record.   Senate. 

Sept.  15.  19651 
The  Situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
Mr.  PutBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  the  forma- 
tion ot  a  provisional  government  in  Santo 
Domingo  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hector 
Garcia-Godoy  is  good  news.  It  provides 
reason  for  cautious  optimism  as  to  the  future 
and  testifies  as  well  to  the  arduous  and 
patient  efforts  of  the  OAS  mediating  team. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  especially  to  Ambassador 
Bunker  for  his  wisdom  and  patience  in  han- 
dling this  difficult  affair.  The  formation  of 
a  provisional  government  is  not  the  end  of 
the  Dominican  crisis,  but  it  does  bring  to  an 
end  a  tragic  and  dangerous  phase  of  the  crisis. 
Many  problems  remain,  particularly  the  prob- 
lem of  establisliiag  the  authority  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  over  the  Dominican  mili- 
tary. Nonetheless,  the  situation  now  seems 
to  be  moving  into  a  less  dangerous  and  more 
hopeful  phase.  At  this  time  of  relative  calm 
it  is  appropriate,  desirable  and.  I  think,  nec- 
essary to  review  events  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  the  U.S.  role  in  those  events. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  review — and  its  only 
purpose — is  to  develop  guidelines  for  wise  and 
effective  policies  in  the  future. 

I  was  in  doubt  about  the  advisability 
of  making  a  statement  on  the  Dominican 
affair  until  some  of  my  colleagues  made  pub- 
lic statements  on  the  floor.  Their  views  on 
the  way  in  which  the  committee  proceedings 
were  conducted  and,  indeed,  on  the  Domini- 
can crisis  as  a  whole,  are  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  my  own  that  I  now  consider  it  my 
duty  to  express  my  personal  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  made  that 
the  committee  was  prejudiced  in  its  approach 
against  the  administration's  policies  are.  in 
my  opinion,  without  merit.  The  committee 
was  impartial  and  fair  in  giving  a  full  and  de- 
tailed hearing  to  the  administration's  point 
of  view,  so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  it  heard 
only  one  witness  from  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. 

U.S.  policy  in  the  Dominican  crisis  was 
characterized  initially  by  overtimidlty  and 
subsequently  by  overreaction.  Throughout 
the  whole  affair,  it  has  also  been  character- 
ized by  a  lack  of  candor. 

These  are  general  conclusions  I  have 
reached  from  a  painstaking  review  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  extremely  complex 
situation.  These  Judgments  are  made,  of 
coiurse.  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  and.  in 
fairness,  it  must  be  conceded  there  were  no 
easy  choices  available  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
the  task  of  diplomacy  to  make  wise  decisions 
when  they  need  to  be  made  and  U.S.  diplo- 
macy failed  to  do  so  in  the  Dominican  crisis. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  assurance  that  the 
United  States  could  have  changed  the  course 
of  events  by  acting  differently.  What  can 
be  said  with  assurance  is  that  the  United 
States  did  not  take  advantage  of  several 
opportunities  in  which  it  might  have  changed 
the  course  of  events.  The  reason  appears  to 
be  that,  very  close  to  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution.  U.S.  policymakers  decided  that 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  succeed.  This 
decision  seems  to  me  to  have  been  based  on 
exaggerated  estimates  of  Communist  influ- 
ence in  the  rebel  movement  in  the  initial 
stages  and  on  distaste  for  the  return  to  power 
of  Juan  Bosch  or  of  a  government  controlled 
by  Bosch's  party,  the  PRD — Dominican  Revo- 
lutionary Party. 

The  question  of  the  degree  of  Communist 
influence  is  of  critical  importance  and  I  shall 
comment  on  it  later.  The  essential  point, 
however,  is  that  the  United  States,  on  the 
basis  of  ambiguous  evidence,  assumed  almost 
from  the  beginning  that  the  revolution  was 


Communist  dominated,  or  would  certainly 
become  so.  It  apparently  never  occurred  to 
anyone  that  the  United  States  could  also  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  course  which  the 
revolution  took.  We  misread  prevailing 
tendencies  in  Latin  America  by  overlooking 
or  ignoring  the  fact  that  any  reform  move- 
ment is  likely  to  attract  Communist  support. 
We  thus  failed  to  perceive  that  if  we  are 
automatically  to  oppose  any  reform  move- 
ment that  Communists  adhere  to.  we  are 
likely  to  end  up  opposing  every  reform  move- 
ment, making  ourselves  the  prisoners  of  re- 
actionaries who  wish  to  preserve  the  status 
quo — and  the  status  quo  in  many  countries 
is  not  good  enough. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  failure  of 
American  policy  in  Santo  Domingo  was  faulty 
advice  given  to  the  President  by  his  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Dominican  Republic  at  the 
time  of  acute  crisis.  Much  of  this  advice  was 
based  on  misjudgment  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation:  some  of  it  appears  to  have  been 
based  on  inadequate  evidence  or.  in  some 
cases,  simply  inaccurate  information.  On 
the  basis  of  the  information  and  counsel  he 
received,  the  President  could  hardly  have 
acted  other  than  he  did. 

I  am  hopeful,  and  reasonably  confident, 
that  the  mistakes  made  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  can  be  retrieved 
and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  repeating 
them  in  the  future.  These  purposes  can 
be  served,  however,  only  if  the  shortcomings 
of  U.S.  policy  are  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
analyzed.  I  make  my  remarks  today  in  the 
ho|>e  of  contributing  to  that  process. 

The  development  of  the  Dominican  crisis, 
beginning  on  April  24.  1965.  provides  a  classic 
study  of  policymaking  in  a  fast-changing 
Situation  in  which  each  decision  reduces  the 
range  of  options  available  for  future  deci- 
sions so  that  errors  are  compounded  and 
finally,  indeed,  there  are  few  if  any  options 
except  to  follow  through  on  an  ill-conceived 
course  of  action.  Beyond  a  certain  point 
the  Dominican  story  acquired  some  of  the  in- 
evitability of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

Another  theme  that  emerges  from  the  Do- 
minican crisis  is  the  occurrence  of  a  striking 
change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  possibility — not  a  certainty, 
because  the  signs  are  ambiguous,  but  only 
the  possibility — of  a  major  change  as  well 
in  the  general  Latin  American  policies  of  the 
United  States.  Obviously,  an  important 
change  in  the  official  outlook  on  Dominican 
affairs  occurred  between  September  1963. 
when  the  United  States  was  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  overthrow  of  Juan  Bosch,  and 
April  1965.  when  the  United  States  was 
either  unenthusiastic  or  actually  opposed  to 
his  return. 

What  happened  in  that  period  to  change 
the  assessment  of  Bosch  from  favorable  to 
unfavorable?  It  is  quite  true  that  Bosch  as 
President  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  an 
administrator,  but  that  was  well  known  In 
1963.  It  is  also  true,  however,  and  much 
more  to  the  point  as  far  as  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
that  Bosch  had  received  58  percent  of  the 
votes  in  a  free  and  honest  election  and  that 
he  was  presiding  over  a  reform-minded  gov- 
ernment in  tune  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. This  is  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be 
said  for  any  other  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

The  question  therefore  remains  as  to  how 
and  why  the  attitude  of  (  le  U.S.  Govern- 
ment changed  so  strikingly  i>etween  Septem- 
ber 1963  and  April  1965.  And  the  question 
inevitably  arises  whether  this  shift  In  the 
administration's  attitude  toward  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  is  part  of  a  broader  shift  in  its 
attitude  toward  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, whether,  to  be  speciflc.  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment now  views  the  vigorous  reform 
movements  of  Latin  America — such  as  Chris- 
tian Democracy  in  Chile.  Peru,  and  Vene- 
zuela. APRA  in  Peru  and  Acclon  Democratlca 


In  Venezuela — as  threatening  to  the  inter- 
ests ot  the  United  State*.  And  U  this  is  the 
case,  what  kind  of  Latin  American  political 
movements  would  now  be  regarded  as  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States  and  beneficial  to  its 
Interests? 

I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
am  raising  a  question  not  offering  an  answer. 
I  am  frankly  puzzled  as  to  the  current  atti- 
tude of  the  U.S.  Government  toward  re- 
formist movements  in  Latin  America.  On 
the  one  hand.  President  Johnson's  deep  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  philosophy  and 
aims  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  clear;  it 
was  convincingly  expressed,  for  example,  in 
his  speech  to  the  Latin  American  Ambassa- 
dors on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress — a  statement  in  which  the 
President  compared  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress with  his  own  enlightened  program  for 
a  Great  Society  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  notes  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  policymakers  not  to  look  beyond  a  Latin 
American  politician's  antlcommunism.  One 
also  notes  in  certain  Government  agencies, 
particularly  the^  Department  of  Defense,  a 
preoccupation  with  counterlnsiu-gency, 
which  is  to  say,  with  the  prospect  of  revolu- 
tions and  means  of  suppressing  them.  This 
preoccupation  is  manifested  in  dubious  and 
costly  research  projects,  such  as  the  recently 
discredited  Camelot:  these  studies  claim  to 
be  scientific  but  beneath  their  almost  un- 
believably opaque  language  lies  an  unmis- 
takable military  and  reactionary  bias. 

It  is  of  great  Importance  that  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  U.S.  aims  in  Latin  America  be 
resolved.  We  cannot  successfully  advance 
the  cause  of  popular  democracy  and  at  the 
same  time  aline  ourselves  with  corrupt  and 
reactionary  oligarchies;  yet  that  is  what  we 
seem  to  be  trying  to  do.  The  direction  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  toward  social 
revolution  in  Latin  America;  the  direction 
of  our  Dominican  intervention  is  toward  the 
suppression  of  revolutionary  movements 
which  are  supported  by  Communists  or  stxs- 
pected  of  being  influenced  by  Communists. 
The  prospect  of  an  election  in  9  months 
which  may  conceivably  produce  a  strong 
democratic  government  is  certainly  reassur- 
ing on  this  score,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  reaction  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  acute  crisis  was  to  intervene  forcibly  and 
illegally  against  a  revolution  which,  had  we 
sought  to  influence  it  instead  of  suppress- 
ing it,  might  have  produced  a  strong  popular 
government  without  foreign  military  inter- 
vention. Since  just  about  every  revolution- 
ary movement  is  likely  to  attract  Communist 
support,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  ap- 
proach followed  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
if  consistently  pursued,  must  Inevitably  make 
us  the  enemy  of  all  revolutions  and  there- 
fore the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt 
oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere. 

We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways;  we 
must  choose  between  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  a  foredoomed  effort  to  sustain  the 
status  quo  in  Latin  America.  The  choice 
which  we  are  to  make  is  the  principal  unan- 
swered question  arising  out  of  the  unhappy 
events  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and.  in- 
deed, the  principal  unanswered  question  for 
the  future  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  Americans  are 
not  drawn  toward  the  uncouth  revolution- 
aries of  the  non-Communist  left.  We  are 
not.  as  we  like  to  claim  in  Fourth  of  July 
speeches,  the  most  truly  revolutionary  nation 
on  earth;  we  are.  on  the  contrary,  much 
closer  to  being  the  most  unrevolutionary  na- 
tion on  earth.  We  are  sober  and  satisfied  and 
comfortable  and  rich;  our  institutions  are 
stable  and  old  and  even  venerable,  and  our 
Revolution  of  1776,  for  that  matter,  was  not 
much  of  an  upheaval  compared  to  the  French 
and  Russian  revolutions  and  to  current  and 
impending  revolutions  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 
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Our  heritage  of  stability  and  conservatism 
Is  a  great  blessing,  but  it  also  has  the  effect 
of  limiting  our  understanding  of  the  charac- 
ter of  social  revolution  and  sometimes  as  well 
of  the  Injustices  which  spawn  them.  Our 
understanding  of  revolutions  and  their 
causes  Is  imperfect  not  because  of  any  fail- 
ures of  mind  or  character  but  because  of  our 
good  forttme  since  the  Civil  War  in  never 
having  experienced  sustained  social  injus- 
tice without  hope  of  legal  or  more  or  less 
peaceful  remedy.  We  are  called  upon,  there- 
fore, to  give  our  understanding  and  our 
sympathy  and  support  to  movements  which 
are  alien  to  our  experience  and  jarring  to  our 
preferences  and  prejudices. 

We  must  try  to  understand  social  revolu- 
tion and  the  injustices  that  give  it  rise  be- 
cause they  are  the  heart  and  core  of  the 
experience  of  the  great  majority  of  people 
now  living  m  the  world.  In  Latin  America 
we  may  prefer  to  associate  with  the  well- 
bred,  well-dressed  businessmen  who  often 
hold  positions  of  power,  but  Latin  American 
reformers  regard  such  men  as  aliens  in  their 
own  countries  who  neither  identify  with 
their  own  people  nor  even  sympathize  with 
their  aspirations.  Such  leaders  are  regarded 
by  educated  young  Latin  Americans  as  a 
"consular  bourgeoisie,"  by  which  they  mean 
business-oriented  conservatives  who  more 
nearly  represent  the  interests  of  foreign  busi- 
nessmen than  the  Interests  of  tlieir  own 
people.  Men  like  Donald  Reid — who  is  one 
of  the  better  of  this  category  of  leaders — may 
have  their  merits,  but  they  are  not  the  force 
of  the  future  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  the  revolutionaries  of  the  non-Com- 
munist left  who  have  most  of  the  popular 
support  in  Latin  America.  The  Radical  Party 
in  Chile,  for  example,  is  full  of  19th  century 
libertarians  whom  many  North  Americans 
would  find  highly  congenial,  but  It  was  re- 
cently crushed  in  national  elections  by  a 
group  of  rambunctious,  leftist  Christian 
Democrats.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  Clirls- 
taln  Democrats  are  anti-United  States,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  some  of  them  are — 
more  so  now.  it  may  be  noted,  than  prior  to 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Dominican  Republic — but  they  are  not  Com- 
munists and  they  have  popular  support. 
They  have  also  come  to  terms  with  the 
American  copper  companies  in  Chile;  that  is 
something  which  the  predecessor  conserva- 
tive government  was  unable  to  do  and  some- 
thing which  a  Communist  government  would 
have  been  unwilliug  to  do. 

The  movement  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America  Is  social  revolution.  The  question 
Is  whether  it  is  to  be  Communist  or  demo- 
cratic revolution  and  the  choice  which  the 
Latin  Americans  make  will  depend  In  part 
on  how  the  United  States  uses  its  great  in- 
fluence. It  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
choice  Is  not  between  social  revolution  and 
conservative  oligarchy  but  whether,  by  sup- 
porting reform,  we  bolster  the  popular  non- 
Communist  left  or  whether,  by  supporting 
unpopular  oligarchies,  we  drive  the  rising 
generation  of  educated  and  patriotic  young 
Latin  Americans  to  an  embittered  and  hos- 
tile form  of  communism  like  that  of  Fidel 
Castro  In  Chile. 

In  my  Senate  speech  of  March  25,  1964,  I 
commented  as  follows  on  the  prospect  of 
revolution: 

"I  am  not  predicting  violent  revolutions  in 
Latin  America  or  elsewhere.  Still  less  am  I 
advocating  them.  I  wish  only  to  suggest 
that  violent  social  revolutions  are  a  possi- 
bility In  countries  where  feudal  oligarchies 
resist  all  meaningful  change  by  peaceful 
means.  We  must  not,  in  our  preference  for 
the  democratic  procedures  envisioned  by  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  close  our  minds  to 
the  possibility  that  democratic  procedures 
may  fall  In  certain  countries  and  that  where 
democracy  does  fall  violent  social  convulsions 
may  occur." 
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I  think  that  In  the  case  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  we  did  close  our  minds  to 
the  causes  and  to  the  essential  legitimacy 
of  revolution  in  a  country  In  which  dem- 
ocratic procedures  had  failed.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  central  fact  concerning  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Dominican  revolution  and,  poeeibly  as  well, 
its  major  lesson  for  the  future.  I  turn  now 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  events  which 
began  last  April  24  in  Santo  Domingo. 

When  the  Dominican  revolution  began  on 
Saturday,  April  24.  the  United  States  had 
three  options  available.  First,  it  could  have 
supported  the  Reid  Cabral  government;  sec- 
ond, it  could  have  supported  the  revolution- 
ary forces:  and  third.  It  could  do  nothing. 

The  administration  chose  the  last  course. 
When  Donald  Reid  Cabral  asked  for  U.S. 
Intervention  on  Sunday  morning,  April  25, 
he  was  given  no  encouragement.  He  then 
resigned,  and  considerable  disagreement  en- 
sued over  the  nature  of  the  government  to 
succeed  him.  The  party  of  Juan  Bosch,  the 
PRD,  or  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party, 
asked  for  a  "U.S.  presence"  at  the  transfer 
of  government  power  but  was  given  no  en- 
couragement. Thus,  there  began  at  that 
time  a  chaotic  situation  which  amounted  to 
civil  war  in  a  country  without  an  effective 
government. 

What  happened  In  essence  was  that  the 
Dominican  military  refused  to  supiK>rt  Reid 
and  were  equally  opposed  to  Bosch  or  other 
PRD  leaders  as  his  successor.  The  PRD, 
which  had  the  support  of  some  military  offi- 
cers, announced  that  Rafael  Molina  Urena, 
who  had  been  president  of  the  senate  during 
the  Bosch  regime,  would  govern  as  provi- 
sional president  pending  Bosch's  return.  At 
this  fwint.  the  military  leaders  delivered 
an  ultimatum,  which  the  rebels  Ignored,  and 
at  about  4:30  on  the  afternoon  of  April  25 
the  air  force  and  navy  began  firing  at  the 
National  Palace.  Later  in  the  day,  PRD 
leaders  asked  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  use  Its 
influence  to  persuade  the  air  force  to  stop 
the  att.acks.  The  Embassy  made  it  clear  It 
would  not  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  rebels, 
although  on  the  following  day,  Monday, 
April  26.  the  Emb.issy  did  persuade  the 
military  to  stop  air  attacks  for  a  limited  time. 

This  was  the  first  crucial  point  in  the 
crisis.  If  the  United  States  thought  that 
Reid  was  giving  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
best  government  It  had  had  or  was  likely  to 
get.  why  did  the  United  States  not  react  more 
vigorously  to  support  him?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Reid  government  was  thought 
to  be  beyond  salvation,  why  did  not  the 
United  States  offer  positive  encouragement 
to  the  moderate  forces  involved  In  the  coup, 
if  not  by  providing  the  "U.S.  presence"  re- 
quested by  the  PRD.  then  at  least  by  letting 
it  be  known  that  the  United  States  was  not 
opposed  to  the  prospective  change  of  regimes 
or  by  encouraging  the  return  of  Juan  Bosch 
to  the  Dominican  Republic?  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  available  evidence,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment made  no  effort  to  contact  Bosch  in  the 
initial  days  of  the  crisis. 

The  United  States  was  thus  at  the  outset 
unwilling  to  support  Reid  and  unwilling  to 
support  if  not  positively  opposed  to  Bosch. 

Events  of  the  days  following  April  24 
demonstrated  that  Reid  had  so  little  popu- 
lar support  that  It  can  reasonably  be  argued 
that  there  was  nothing  the  United  States 
could  have  done,  short  of  armed  interven- 
tion, to  save  his  regime.  The  more  inter- 
esting question  Is  why  the  United  States 
was  so  reluctant  to  see  Bosch  returned  to 
power.  This  Is  part  of  the  larger  question 
of  why  U.S.  attitudes  had  changed  so  much 
since  1963  when  Bosch,  then  In  power,  was 
warmly  and  repeatedly  embraced  and  sup- 
ported as  few  if  any  Latin  American  presi- 
dents have  ever  been  supported  by  the 
United  States. 

The  next  crucial  point  In  the  Dominican 
story  came  on  Tuesday,  April  27,  when  rebel 


leaders,  Including  Molina  Urena  and  Caam- 
ano  Deno,  called  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  seeking 
mediation  and  negotiations.  At  that  time 
the  military  situation  looked  very  bad  for 
the  rebel,  or  constitutionalist  forces.  Am- 
bassadcx*  Bennett,  who  had  been  instructed 
four  times  to  work  for  a  cease-fire  and  for 
the  formation  of  a  military  junta,  felt  he 
did  not  have  authority  to  mediate;  media- 
tion, in  his  view,  would  have  been  "inter- 
vention." Mediation  at  that  point  might 
have  been  accomplished  quietly  and  without 
massive  military  intervention.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  the  Ambassador  was  pleading 
for  the  Marines,  and  as  we  know  some  20,000 
soldiers   were   landed — American   soldiers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  27  Gen.  Wessin 
y  Wessln's  tanks  seemed  about  to  cross  the 
Duarte  bridge  into  the  city  of  Santo  Dom- 
ingo and  the  rebel  cause  api>eared  hopeless. 
When  the  rebels  felt  themselves  rebuffed 
at  the  American  Embassy,  some  of  their 
leaders,  Including  Molina  Urena,  sought  asy- 
lum in  Latin  American  embassies  in  Santo 
Domingo.  The  administration  has  inter- 
preted this  as  evidence  that  the  non-Com- 
munist rebels  recognized  growing  Commu- 
nist influence  in  their  movement  and  were 
consequently  abandoning  the  revolution. 
Molina  Urena  has  said  simply  that  he  sought 
asylum  because  he  thought  the  revolution- 
ary cause  hopeless. 

An  opportunity  was  lost  on  April  27.  Am- 
bassador Bennett  was  in  a  position  to  bring 
possibly  decisive  mediating  power  to  bear 
for  a  democratic  solution,  but  he  chose  not 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise 
of  his  good  offices  at  that  point  would  have 
constituted  intervention.  In  the  words  of 
Washington  Post  writer  Murray  Marder — 
one  of  the  press  people  who,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  has  not  been  assailed  as  prej- 
udiced: 

"It  can  be  argued  with  considerable  weight 
that  late  Tuesday,  April  27,  the  United 
States  threw  away  a  fateful  opportunity  to 
try  to  prevent  the  sequence  that  produced 
the  American  intervention.  It  allowed  the 
relatively  leaderless  revolt  to  pass  into  hands 
Which  it  was  to  allege  were  Communist." ' 
The  overriding  reason  for  this  mistake 
was  the  conviction  of  U.S.  officials,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  which  was  fragmentary  at 
best,  that  the  rebels  were  dominated  by 
Communists.  A  related  and  perhaps  equally 
important  reason  for  the  U.S.  Embassy's  re- 
fusal to  mediate  on  April  27  was  the  desire 
for  and,  at  that  point,  expectation  of  an 
antirebel  victory.  They  therefore  passed  up 
an  Important  opportunity  to  reduce  or  even 
eliminate  Communist  influence  by,  encour- 
ag'ng  the  moderate  elements  among  the 
rebels  and  mediating  for  a  democratic 
solution. 

Owing  to  a  degree  of  disorganization  and 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  antirebel  forces 
which  no  one,  including  the  U.S.  Embassy 
and  the  rebels  themselves,  anticipated,  the 
rebels  were  still  fighting  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  April  28.  Ambassador  Bennett 
thereupon  urgently  recommended  that  the 
antirebels  under  Air  Force  General  de  los 
Santos  be  furnished  50  walkie-talkies  from 
U.S.  Defense  Department  stocks  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Repeating  this  recommendation  later 
in  the  day,  Bennett  said  that  the  issue  was 
one  between  Castroism  and  its  opponents. 
The  antirebels  themselves  asked  for  armed 
U.S.  intervention  on  their  side;  this  request 
was  refused  at  that  time. 

During  the  day,  however,  the  situation 
deteriorated  rapidly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  order  in  general  and  of  the  anti- 
rebels  In  particular.  In  midafternoon  of 
April  28  Col.  Pedro  Bartolome  Benolt.  head  of 
a  Junta  which  had  been  hastily  assembled, 
asked  again,  this  time  In  writing,  for  U.S. 
troops  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  only 
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way  to  prevent  a  Conununist  takeover;  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  Junta's  Inability  to 
protect  American  lives.  This  request  was 
denied  in  Washington,  and  Benolt  was  there- 
upon told  that  the  United  States  would  not 
intervene  unless  he  said  he  could  not  protect 
American  citizens  present  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Benoit  was  thxis  told  in  eCfect  that 
if  he  said  American  lives  were  in  danger  the 
United  States  would  intervene.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  happened. 

It  was  at  this  point,  on  April  28,  that  events 
acquired  something  of  the  predestiny  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  Subsequent  events — the  fall- 
xire  of  the  missions  of  John  Bartlow  Martin 
and  McGeorge  Bundy,  the  conversion  of  the 
U.S.  force  into  an  inter-American  force,  the 
enforced  stalemate  between  the  rebels  un- 
der Caamano  Deno  and  the  Imbert  junta,  the 
OAS  mediation  and  the  tortuous  negotiations 
for  a  provisional  government — have  all  been 
widely  reported  and  were  not  fully  explored 
In  the  committee  hearings.  In  any  case,  the 
general  direction  of  events  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  fateful  decision  of  April  28. 
Once  the  marines  landed  on  that  day,  and 
especially  after  they  were  heavily  reinforced 
in  the  days  immediately  following,  the  die 
was  cast  and  the  United  States  found  itself 
deeply  Involved  in  the  Dominican  civil  con- 
flict, with  no  visible  way  to  extricate  Itself, 
and  with  its  hemisphere  relations  compli- 
cated In  a  way  that  few  could  have  foreseen 
and  no  one  could  have  desired. 

The  danger  to  American  lives  was  more  a 
pretext  than  a  reason  for  the  massive  U.S. 
Intervention  that  began  on  the  evening  of 
April  28.  In  fact,  no  American  lives  were 
lost  in  Santo  Domingo  until  the  marines 
began  exchanging  flre  with  the  rebeU  after 
April  28;  reports  of  widespread  shooting  that 
endangered  American  lives  turned  out  to  be 
exaggerated. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Santo  Domingo  was  not  a  particularly 
safe  place  to  be  In  the  last  days  of  April  1965. 
There  was  fighting  In  the  streets,  aircraft 
were  strafing  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  was 
Indiscriminate  shooting.  I  think  that  the 
United  States  would  have  been  Justified  In 
landing  a  small  force  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  removing  U.S.  citizens  and  other  for- 
eigners from  the  Island.  Had  such  a  force 
been  landed  and  then  promptly  withdrawn 
when  it  had  completed  its  mission,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  fairminded  observer  at  home 
or  abroad  would  l^ave  considered  the  United 
States  to  have  exceeded  its  rights  and  re- 
Bponslbillties. 

The  United  States  intervened  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  victory  of  a  revolutionary  force 
which  was  Judged  to  be  Communist  domi- 
nated. On  the  basis  of  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett's messages  to  Washington,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  threat  of  communism  rather 
than  danger  to  American  lives  was  his  pri- 
mary reason  for  recommending  military  In- 
tervention. 

The  question  of  the  degree  of  Communist 
influence  is  therefore  crucial,  but  it  cannot 
be  answered  with  certainty.  The  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  that  Communists  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  planning  the  revolution — indeed, 
there  is  some  indication  that  it  took  them 
by  surprise — but  that  they  very  rapidly  be- 
gan to  try  to  take  advantage  of  It  and  to  seize 
control  of  It.  The  evidence  does  not  estab- 
lish that  the  Communists  at  any  time  actu- 
ally had  control  of  the  revolution.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  they  had  influence  within 
the  revolutionary  movement,  but  the  degree 
of  that  Influence  remains  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. 

The  administration,  however,  assumed  al- 
most from  the  beginning  that  the  revolution 
was  Communist  dominated,  or  would  cer- 
tainly become  so,  and  that  nothing  short  of 
forcible  opposition  could  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist takeover.     In  their  apprehension   lest 
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the  Dominican  Republic  become  another 
Cuba,  some  of  o\ir  olflcials  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  virtually  all  reform  movements 
attract  some  Communist  support,  that  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  Commu- 
nist support  and  Communist  control  of  a 
political  movement,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  compete  with  the  Communists  for  in- 
fluence in  a  reform  movement  rather  than 
abandon  it  to  them  and,  most  Important  of 
all,  that  economic  development  and  social 
Justice  are  themselves  the  primary  and  most 
reliable  security  against  Communist  sub- 
version. 

It  is.  perhaps,  understandable  that  admin- 
istration officials  should  have  felt  some  sense 
of  panic;  after  all.  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Cuban  desk  at  the  time  of  Castro's  rise 
to  power  has  had  his  career  ruined  by  con- 
gressional committees.  Furthermore,  even 
without  this  consideration,  the  decisions  re- 
garding the  Dominican  Republic  had  to  be 
made  under  great  pressure  and  on  the  basis 
of  inconclusive  Information.  In  charity,  this 
can  be  accepted  as  a  reason  why  the  decisions 
were  mistaken;  but  It  does  not  change  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  mistaken. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  not — emphati- 
cally not — that  there  was  no  Communist 
participation  in  the  Dominican  crisis,  but 
simply  that  the  administration  acted  on  the 
premise  that  the  revolution  was  controlled 
by  Communists — a  pren:iise  which  it  failed  to 
establish  at  the  time  and  has  not  established 
since.  The  issue  is  not  whether  there  was 
Communist  Influence  In  the  Dominican  revo- 
lution but  its  degree,  which  is  something  on 
which  reasonable  men  can  differ.  The  bur- 
den of  proof,  however,  is  on  those  who  take 
action,  and  the  administration  has  not 
proven  its  assertion  of  Conmiunist  control. 

Intervention  on  the  basis  of  Communist 
participation  as  distinguished  from  control 
of  the  Dominican  revolution  was  a  mistake 
in  my  opinion  which  also  reflects  a  grievous 
misreading  of  the  temper  of  contemporary 
Latin  American  politics.  Communists  are 
present  in  all  Latin  American  countries,  and 
they  are  going  to  inject  themselves  into  al- 
most any  Latin  American  revolution  and  try 
to  seize  control  of  It.  If  any  group  or  any 
movement  with  which  the  Communists  as- 
sociate themselves  is  going  to  be  automati- 
cally condemned  in  the  eyes  of  the  United 
States,  then  we  have  indeed  given  up  all 
hope  of  guiding  or  influencing  even  to  a  mar- 
ginal degree  the  revolutionary  movements 
and  the  demands  lor  social  change  which 
are  sweeping  Latin  America.  Worse,  if  that 
Is  our  view,  then  we  have  made  ourselves 
the  prisoners  of  the  Latin  American  oligarchs 
who  are  engaged  in  a  vain  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo — reactionaries  who  ha- 
bitually use  the  term  "Communist"  very 
loosely,  In  part  out  of  emotional  predilection 
and  in  part  In  a  calculated  effort  to  scare 
the  United  States  into  supporting  their  self- 
ish and  discredited  alms. 

If  the  United  States  had  really  been  inter- 
vening to  save  American  lives,  as  it  had  a 
moral  if  not  a  strictly  legal  right  to  do,  it 
could  have  done  so  promptly  and  then  with- 
drawn and  the  incident  would  soon  have 
been  forgotten.  But  the  United  States  did 
not  Intervene  primarily  to  save  American 
lives;  it  Intervened  to  prevent  what  it  con- 
ceived to  be,  a  Communist  takeover.  That 
meant,  in  the  terms  in  which  the  United 
States  deflned  the  situation,  that  it  was 
intervening  against  the  rebels,  who,  however 
heavily  they  might  or  might  not  have  been 
infiltrated  by  Communists,  were  also  the 
advocates  of  the  restoration  of  a  freely 
elected  constitutional  goveriunent  which  had 
been  forcibly  overthrown.  It  also  meant 
that  the  United  States  was  intervening  for 
the  military  and  the  oligarchy — to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Dominican  people  and  to  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  those  throughout 
Latin  America  who  had  placed  their  hopes 


in  the  United  States  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record,  there  is  ample 
Justification  for  concluding  that,  at  least 
from  the  time  Reid  resigned,  U.S.  policy  was 
directed  toward  construction  of  a  military 
Junta  which  hopefully  would  restore  peace 
and  conduct  free  elections.  That  Is  to  say 
that  U.S.  policy  was  directed  against  the  re- 
turn of  Bosch  and  against  the  success  of  the 
rebel  movement. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
call U.S.  policy  toward  Bosch  when  he  was 
in  power  in  the  Dominican  Republic  between 
February  and  September  of  1963.  He  had 
been  elected,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
the  only  free  and  honest  election  ever  held 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  December 
1962.  with  58  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 

The  United  States  placed  such  importance 
on  his  success  that  President  Kennedy  sent 
the  then  Vice  President  Johnson  and  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  among  others,  to  attend 
his  inauguration  In  February  1963.  In  Sep- 
tember 1963.  when  he  was  overthrown  in  a 
military  coup,  the  United  States  made 
strenuous  efforts — which  stopped  Just  short 
of  sending  the  marines — to  keep  him  in 
power,  and  thereafter  the  United  States 
waited  almost  3  months  before  recognizing 
the  successor  government.  Recognition 
came,  by  the  way.  only  after  the  successor 
government  had  conducted  military  opera- 
tions against  a  band  of  alleged  Communist 
guerrillas  in  the  mountains,  and  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  the  extent  of  the  guerrilla 
activities  was  exaggerated  by  the  successor 
government  in  order  to  secure  U.S.  recog- 
nition. 

It  may  be  granted  that  Bosch  was  no 
great  success  as  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  but,  when  all  his  faults  have  been 
listed,  the  fact  remains  that  Bosch  was  the 
only  freely  elected  President  in  Dominican 
history,  the  only  President  who  had  ever 
tried,  however  ineptly,  to  give  the  country  a 
decent  government,  and  the  only  President 
who  was  unquestionably  in  tune  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Despite  these  considerations,  the  United 
States  was  at  the  very  least  unenthusiastlc 
or,  more  probably,  opposed  to  Bosch's  return 
to  power  in  April  1965.  Bosch  himself  was 
apparently  not  eager  to  return — he  vacillated 
in  the  very  early  stages  and  some  well-in- 
formed persons  contend  that  he  positively 
refused  to  return  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  any  case,  he  missed  a  critical  opportunity. 
But  the  United  States  was  equally  adamant 
against  a  return  to  power  of  Bosch's  party, 
the  PRD,  which  Is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
mass-based,  well-organized  party  that  has 
ever  existed  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  stated  reason  was  that  a  PRD  govern- 
ment would  be  Communist  dominated. 

This  might  conceivably  have  happened,  but 
the  evidence  by  no  means  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  have  happened.  We 
based  our  policy  on  a  possibility  rather  than 
on  anything  approaching  a  likelihood.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  based  all  our  policies  on  the 
mere  possibility  of  communism,  then  we 
would  have  to  set  ourselves  against  Just 
about  every  progressive  political  movement 
in  the  world,  because  almost  all  such  move- 
ments are  subject  to  at  least  the  theoretical 
danger  of  Communist  takeover.  This  ap- 
proach is  not  in  the  national  Interest;  foreign 
policy  must  be  based  on  prospects  that  seem 
probable,  hopeful  and  susceptible  to  con- 
structive influence  rather  than  on  merely 
possible  dangers. 

One  is  led.  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  U.S.  policymakers  were  unduly  timid 
and  alarmist  in  refusing  to  gamble  on  the 
forces  of  reform  and  social  change.  The 
bitter  irony  of  such  timidity  is  that  by  cast- 
ing its  lot  with  the  forces  of  the  status  quo, 
in  the  probably  vain  hope  that  these  forces 
could  be  induced  to  permit  at  least  some 
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reform  and  social  change,  the  United  States 
almost  certainly  helped  the  Communists  to 
acquire  converts  whom  they  otherwise  could 
not  have  won. 

How  vain  the  hopes  of  U.S.  policymakers 
were  is  amply  demonstrated  by  events  since 
April  28.  The  Junta  led  by  Gen.  Antonio  Im- 
bert, which  succeeded  the  Junta  led  by  Col- 
onel Benoit,  proved  quite  intractable  and  In- 
deed filled  the  airwaves  dally  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  for  preventing  It 
from  wiping  out  the  Communist  rebels. 
These  are  the  same  military  forces  which  on 
April  28  were  refusing  to  fight  the  rebels  and 
begging  for  U.S.  intervention.  Our  aim  ap- 
parently was  to  use  Imbert  as  a  counterjKJlse 
to  Caamano  Deno  in  the  ill-founded  hope 
that  non-Communist  liberals  would  be 
drawn  away  from  the  rebel  side. 

In  practice,  instead  of  Imbert  becoming 
our  tractable  instnmient,  we,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, became  his:  he  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
power  we  gave  him  and  was  at  least  as  In- 
transigent as  the  rebels  In  the  protracted  ne- 
gotiations for  a  provisional  government. 

The  resignation  of  Imbert  and  his  Junta 
provides  grounds  for  hope  that  a  strong  pop- 
ular government  may  come  to  power  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  that  hope  must  be 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  military  con- 
tinues to  wield  great  power  In  Dominican 
politics — power  which  It  probably  would  not 
now  have  If  the  United  States  had  not  in- 
tervened to  save  it  from  defeat  last  April  28. 
Even  with  a  provisional  government  Installed 
in  Santo  Domingo,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
an  election  In  9  months,  there  remains  the 
basic  problem  of  a  deep  and  widespread  de- 
mand for  social  change.  The  prospect  for 
such  social  change  Is  circumscribed  by  the 
fact  that  the  military  has  not  surrendered 
and  cannot  be  expvected  voluntarily  to  sur- 
render its  entrenched  position  of  privilege 
and  outrageous  corruption. 

The  United  States  has  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  symbolism  of  the  Bosch  constitu- 
tion of  1963.  It  can  be  argued  that  this  con- 
tains uiu-ealistic  promises,  but  it  has  stirred 
the  hopes  and  idealism  of  the  Dominican 
people.  The  real  objections  to  it.  the  part 
of  conservative  Dominicans,  seem  to  be  that 
It  provides  for  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  that  it  provides  that  Dominican  citizens 
have  the  right  to  live  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public If  they  so  desire — that  is,  that  Domini- 
can citizens  who  happen  also  to  be  Commu- 
nists cannot  be  deported.  In  passing,  one 
may  note  a  similarity  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
on  both  of  these  points. 

The  United  States  has  also  misread  the 
dedication  of  the  Dominican  military  to  the 
status  quo  and  to  Its  own  powers  and 
privileges.  It  may  be  said  that  the  United 
States  has  overestimated  Its  ability  to  In- 
fluence the  military  while  falling  to  use  to 
the  fullest  the  influence  it  does  have. 

The  act  of  United  States  massive  military 
Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
a  grievous  mistake,  but  if  one  Is  going  to 
cross  the  bridge  of  Intervention,  with  all  of 
the  historical  ghosts  which  it  calls  forth 
throughout  Latin  America,  then  one  might 
as  well  cross  all  the  way  and  not  stop  in  the 
middle.  It  is  too  late  for  the  United  States 
to  refrain  from  Intervention;  it  is  not  too 
late  to  try  to  redeem  some  permanent  benefit 
from  that  intervention.  Specifically,  I  think 
that  the  influence  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States  should 
be  used  to  help  the  Dominican  people  free 
themselves  from  the  oppressive  weight  of  a 
corrupt  and  privileged  military  establish- 
ment. It  is  entirely  possible,  if  not  likely, 
that  If  the  military  is  allowed  to  retain  its 
power  it  will  overthrow  any  future  govern- 
ment that  displeases  it  Just  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  The  OAS  mediating  team  made  a 
contribution  by  bringing  about  the  installa- 
tion of  a  provisional  government;  the  OAS 
can  still  make  a  solid  contribution  to  Domin- 


ican democracy  by  urging  or  insisting  that  as 
part  of  a  permanent  solution  the  Dominican 
military  establishment  be  substantially  re- 
duced in  size  and  some  of  the  more  irrespon- 
sible generals  be  pensioned  off  or  sent  on 
lengthy  diplomatic  holidays  abroad.  If  the 
United  States  and  the  OAS  are  going  to  im- 
pose a  solution  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
they  might  as  well  Impose  a  good  solution  as 
a  bad  one. 

Since  preparing  these  remarks,  I  note  In 
this  morning's  press  that  General  Wessin  has 
been  induced  to  leave  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. This,  I  believe,  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  study 
of  the  Dominican  crisis  leads  me  to  draw 
certain  specific  conclusions  regarding  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
also  suggests  some  broader  considerations  re- 
garding relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  My  specific  conclusions 
regarding  the  crisis  in  Santo  Domingo  are  as 
follows : 

First.  The  United  States  Intervened  forci- 
bly In  the  Dominican  Republic  In  the  last 
week  of  April  1965  not  primarily  to  save 
American  lives,  as  was  then  contended,  but 
to  prevent  the  victory  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  was  Judged  to  be  Commu- 
nist-dominated. The  decision  to  land  thou- 
sands of  marines  on  April  28  was  based  pri- 
marily on  the  fear  of  "another  Cuba"  In 
Santo  Domingo. 

Second.  This  fear  was  based  on  fragmen- 
tary and  Inadequate  evidence.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  Communists  participated  in  the 
Dominican  revolution  on  the  rebel  side,  prob- 
ably to  a  greater  extent  after  than  before 
the  landing  of  U.S.  marines  on  April  28.  but 
just  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Com- 
munists would  not  have  taken  over  the  revo- 
lution neither  can  it  be  proved  that  they 
would  have.  There  is  little  basis  In  the 
evidence  offered  the  committee  for  the  as- 
sertion that  the  rebels  were  Communist- 
dominated  or  certain  to  become  so;  on  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  suggests  a  chaotic  sit- 
uation In  which  no  single  faction  was  dom- 
inant at  the  outset  and  in  which  everybody. 
Including  the  United  States,  had  opportu- 
nities to  Influence  the  shape  and  course  of 
the  rebellion. 

Third.  The  United  States  let  pass  Its  best 
opportunities  to  Influence  the  course  of 
events.  The  best  opportunities  were  on 
April  25,  when  Juan  Bosch's  party,  the  PRD, 
requested  a  "United  States  presence,"  and 
on  April  27,  when  the  rebels,  believing  them- 
selves defeated,  requested  United  States 
mediation  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  Both 
requests  were  rejected.  In  the  flrst  instance 
for  reasons  that  are  not  entirely  clear  but 
probably  because  of  United  States  hostility 
to  the  PRD,  In  the  second  instance  because 
the  U.S.  Government  anticipated  and  desired 
a  victory  of  the  antlrebel  forces. 

Fourth.  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Dominican 
Republic  shifted  markedly  to  the  right  be- 
tween September  1963  and  April  1965.  In 
1963,  the  United  States  strongly  supported 
Bosch  and  the  PRD  as  enlightened  reform- 
ers; In  1965  the  United  States  opposed  their 
return  to  power  on  the  unsubstantiated 
ground  that  a  Bosch  or  PRD  goveriunent 
would  certainly,  or  almoct  certainly,  become 
Communist  dominated.  Thus  the  United 
States  turned  its  back  on  social  revolution 
In  Santo  Domingo  and  associated  Itself  with 
a  corrupt  and  reactionary  military  oligarchy. 

Fifth.  U.S.  policy  was  marred  by  a  lack  of 
candor  and  by  misinformation.  The  former 
is  illustrated  by  official  assertions  that  U.S. 
military  Intervention  was  primarily  for  the 
pvu-pose  of  saving  American  lives;  the  latter 
Is  lllvistrated  by  exaggerated  reports  of  mas- 
sacres and  atrocities  by  the  rebels — reports 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  verify.  It 
was  officially  asserted,  for  example — by  the 
President  In  a  press  conference  on  June  17 
according   to   an   official   State   Department 


bulletin — ^that  "some  1,500  Innocent  people 
were  m\irdered  and  shot,  and  their  heads 
cut  off."  There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
this  statement.  A  sober  examination  of  such 
evidence  as  is  available  Indicates  that  the 
Imbert  Junta  was  guilty  of  at  least  as  many 
atrocities  as  the  rebels. 

Sixth.  Responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
American  policy  In  Santo  Domingo  lies  pri- 
marily with  those  who  advised  the  President. 
In  the  critical  days  between  April  25  and 
April  28,  these  officials  sent  the  President 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  danger  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Santo  liomlngo  and,  on 
the  basis  of  these,  recommended  U.S.  mas- 
sive military  intervention.  It  Is  not  at  all 
dlfflctilt  to  understand  why,  on  the  basis  of 
such  advice,  the  President  made  the  deci- 
sions that  he  made. 

Seventh.  Underlying  the  bad  advice  and 
unwise  actions  of  the  United  States  was  the 
fear  of  another  Cuba.  The  specter  of  a 
second  Communist  state  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — and  its  probable  repercus-  / 
slons  within  the  United  States  and  possible  / 
effects  on  the  careers  of  those  who  might  be 
held  responsible — seems  to  have  been  the 
most  Important  single  factor  in  distorting 
the  Judgment  of  otherwise  sensible  and  com- 
petent men. 

I  turn  now  to  some  broader  and  long-term 
implications  of  the  Dominican  tragedy,  first 
to  some  considerations  relating  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  its  char- 
ter, then  to  the  problem  of  reaction  and 
revolution  in  Latin  America,  finally  to  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  freer  and.  I  believe,  healthier 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

Article  15  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  says  that: 

"No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to 
Intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever.  In  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  state." 

Article  17  states  that:    ~ 

"The  territory  of  a  State  Is  inviolable;  It 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  occupation  or  of  other  measiires  of 
force  taken  by  another  State,  directly  or  In- 
directly, on  any  grounds  whatever." 

These  clauses  are  not  ambiguous.  They 
mean  that,  with  one  exception  to  be  noted, 
all  forms  of  forcible  intervention  are  ab- 
solutely prohibited  among  the  American 
States.  It  may  be  that  we  should  never  have 
accepted  this  commitment  at  Bogota  in  1948; 
it  is  obvious  from  all  the  talk  one  hears  these 
days  about  the  obsoleteness  of  the  principle 
Of  nonintervention  that  some  U.S.  officials 
regret  ovu-  commitment  to  it.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  committed  to  it,  not  par- 
tially or  temporarily  or  insofar  as  we  find  it 
compatible  with  ovu*  vital  Interests  but  al- 
most absolutely.  It  represents  our  word  and 
our  bond  and  our  willingness  to  honor  the 
solemn  commitments  embodied  in  a  treaty 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  August 
28,  1950. 

There  are  those  who  might  concede  the 
point  of  law  who  would  also  argue  that  such 
considerations  have  to  do  with  our  Ideals 
rather  than  our  interests  and  are  therefore  of 
secondary  importance.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  true.  We  are  currently  fighting  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  largely,  we  are  told,  because  it 
would  be  a  disaster  if  the  United  States  failed 
to  honor  its  word  and  its  commitment;  the 
matter,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  vital  national 
interest.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  any  less  a 
matter  of  vital  Interest  to  honor  a  clear  and 
explicit  treaty  obligation  in  the  AAerlcas 
than  it  is  to  honor  the  much  more  ambiguous 
and  less  formal  promises  we  have  made  to  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  sole  exception  to  the  prohibitions 
of  articles  15  and  17  is  spelled  out  in 
article  19  of  the  OAS  Charter,  which  states 
that  "measures  adopted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security  in  accordance 
with   existing  treaties  do  not  constitute   a 
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violation  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  articles 
15  and  17."  Article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty 
states: 

"K  the  InviolabUlty  or  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attacli  or  by  an  extracontlnental  or 
Intracontinental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  must  be  taken  in  case  of 
aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggres- 
sion or,  in  any  case,  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  continent." 

The  United  States  thus  had  legal  recourse 
when  the  Dominicat.  crisis  broke  on  April  24, 
1965.  We  could  have  called  an  urgent  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  the  OAS  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invoking  article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 
But  we  did  not  do  so.  The  administration 
has  argued  that  there  was  no  time  to  con- 
sult the  OAS,  although  there  was  time  to 
consult — or  inform — the  congressional  lead- 
ership. The  United  States  thus  intervened 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  unilaterally — 
and  illegally. 

Advising  the  Latin  American  countries 
of  our  action  after  the  fact  did  not  con- 
stitute compliance  with  the  OAS  Charter 
or  the  Rio  Treaty;  nor,  indeed,  would  advis- 
ing them  before  the  fact  have  constituted 
compliance.  One  does  not  comply  with  the 
law  by  notifying  interested  parties  in  ad- 
vance of  one's  intent  to  violate  it.  Inter- 
American  law  requires  consultation  for  the 
purpose  of  shaping  a  collective  decision. 
Only  on  the  basis  of  advance  consultation 
and  agreement  could  we  have  undertaken 
a  legal  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

It  is  possible,  had  we  undertaken  such 
consultations,  that  our  Latin  American  part- 
ners would  have  delayed  a  decision;  it  is 
possible  that  they  would  have  refused  to 
authorize  collective  intervention.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  situation  in  any  case  did 
not  Justify  military  intervention  except  for 
the  limited  purpose  of  evacuating  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  other  foreigners,  but  even  if  it 
seemed  to  us  that  it  did,  we  should  not  have 
undertaken  it  without  the  advance  consent 
of  o\ir  Latin  American  allies.  We  should 
not  have  done  so  because  the  word  and 
the  honor  of  the  United  States  were  at  stake 
just  as  much — at  least  as  much — in  the 
Dominican  crisis  as  they  are  in  Vietnam  and 
Korea  and  Berlin  and  all  the  places  around 
the  globe  which  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  defend. 

There  is  another  important  reason  for 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  United  States 
is  a  conservative  power  in  the  world  in  the 
sense  that  most  of  its  vital  interests  are 
served  by  stability  and  order.  Law  is  the 
essential  foundation  of  stability  and  order 
both  within  societies  and  in  international 
relations.  A  great  conference  is  taking  place 
here  in  Washington  this  week  on  the  sub- 
ject. World  Peace  Through  Law.  As  a  con- 
servative power  the  United  States  has  a 
vital  Interest  in  upholding  and  expanding 
the  reign  of  law  in  International  relations. 
Insofar  as  International  law  is  observed,  it 
pro'/ides  us  with  stability  and  order  and  with 
a  means  of  predicting  the  behavior  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  reciprocal  legal  obliga- 
tions. When  we  violate  the  law  ourselves, 
whatever  short-term  advantage  may  be 
gained,  we  are  obviously  encouraging  others 
to  violate  the  law;  we  thus  encourage  dis- 
order and  instability  and  thereby  do  in- 
calculable damage  to  our  own  long-term  in- 
terests. 

There  are  those  who  defend  U.S.  unilateral 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
the  ground  that  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention as  spelled  out  in  the  OAS  Charter  is 


obsolete.  The  argument  is  imfortunate  on 
two  grounds.  First,  the  contention  of  obso- 
leteness Justifies  an  effort  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  OAS  Charter  by  due  process 
of  law,  but  it  does  not  Justify  violation  of 
the  charter.  Second,  the  view  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  is  obsolete  is  one 
held  by  certain  U.S.  officials;  most  Latin 
Americans  would  argue  that,  far  from  being 
obsolete,  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
was  and  remains  the  heart  and  core  of  the 
inter-American  system.  Insofar  as  it  is  hon- 
ored, it  provided  them  with  something  that 
many  in  the  United  States  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve they  could  suppose  they  need:  protec- 
tion from  the  United  States. 

Many  North  Americans  seem  to  believe 
that,  while  the  United  States  does  indeed 
participate  in  Latin  American  affairs  from 
time  to  time,  sometimes  by  force,  it  is  done, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  usually  indeed 
to  protect  the  Latin  Americans  from  inter- 
vention by  somebody  else,  and  therefore  can- 
not really  be  considered  intervention.  The 
trouble  with  this  i>oint  of  view  is  that  it 
is  not  shared  by  our  neighlx>rs  to  the  south. 
Most  of  them  do  think  they  need  protection 
from  the  United  States  and  the  history  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  "Roosevelt 
corollary"  suggest  that  their  fears  are  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  "Good  inten- 
tions" are  not  a  very  sound  basis  for  Judging 
the  fulfillment  of  contractual  obligations. 
Just  about  everybody.  Including  the  Com- 
munists, believes  in  his  own  "good  inten- 
tions." It  is  a  highly  subjective  criterion  of 
national  behavior  and  has  no  more  than  a 
chance  relationship  to  good  results.  With 
whatever  Justice  or  lack  of  it,  many  Latin 
Americans  are  afraid  of  the  United  States; 
however  much  it  may  hurt  our  feelings,  they 
prefer  to  have  their  security  based  on  some 
more  objective  standard  than  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States. 

The  standard  on  which  they  rely  most 
heavily  is  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion; however  obsolete  it  may  seem  to  cer- 
tain U.S.  officials,  it  remains  vital  and  perti- 
nent in  Latin  America.  When  we  violate  it, 
we  are  not  overriding  the  mere  letter  of  the 
law;  we  are  violating  what  to  Latin  Ameri- 
cans is  its  vital  heart  and  core. 

The  inter-American  system  is  rooted  in  an 
implicit  contract  between  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  the  United  States.  In  re- 
turn for  our  promise  not  to  interfere  in 
their  internal  affairs  they  have  accepted  a 
role  as  members  of  our  "sphere"  and  to  sup- 
port, or  at  least  not  to  obstruct,  our  global 
policies.  In  the  Dominican  Republic  we 
violated  our  part  of  the  bargain;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Latin  Americans  will  now 
feel  free  to  violate  theirs. 

In  the  eyes  of  educated,  energetic,  and 
patriotic  yoimg  Latin  Americans — which  is 
to  say,  the  generation  that  will  make  or 
break  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the  United 
States  committed  a  worse  offense  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  than  Just  intervention; 
it  intervened  against  social  revolution  and  in 
support,  at  least  temporarily,  of  a  corrupt, 
reactionary  military  oligarchy. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  assess  the 
depth  and  extent  of  disillusion  with  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  democrats  and 
reformers  in  Latin  America.  I  myself  think 
that  it  is  deep  and  widespread.  Nor  am  I 
reassured  by  assertions  on  the  part  of  admin- 
istration oflQcials  that  a  number  of  Latin 
American  governments  have  secretly  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  our  actions  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  while  explaining  that  of 
^course  they  could  not  be  expected  to  support 
us  openly.  Why  cannot  they  support  us 
openly,  unless  it  is  because  their  sympathy 
does  not  represent  the  views  of  their  own 
people  and  they  do  not  dare  to  express  it 
openly?  In  fact,  real  enthusiasm  for  our 
Dominican  venture  has  been  confined  large- 
ly to  military  dictators  and  ruling  oligarchies. 


The  tragedy  of  Santo  Domingo  is  that  a 
policy  that  purported  to  defeat  communism 
in  the  shortrun  is  more  likely  to  have  the 
effect  of  promoting  it  in  the  longrun.  In- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
alienated — temporarily  or  permanently,  de- 
pending on  our  future  policies — our  real 
friends  in  Latin  America.  These,  broadly, 
are  the  p>eople  of  the  democratic  left — the 
Christian  and  social  democrats  in  a  number 
of  countries,  the  APRA  Party  in  Peru,  the 
Accion  Democratica  Party  in  Venezuela,  and 
their  kindred  spirits  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. By  our  intervention  on  the  side  of 
a  corrupt  military  oligarchy  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  we  have  embarrassed  before 
their  own  people  the  democratic  reformers 
who  have  counseled  trust  and  partnership 
with  the  United  States.  We  have  lent  cre- 
dence to  the  idea  that  the  United  States  is 
the  enemy  of  social  revolution  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  that  the  only  choice  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  is  between  communism  and  reac- 
tion. 

If  those  are  the  available  alternatives, 
if  there  is  no  democratic  left  as  a  third 
option,  then  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  choice 
that  honest  and  patriotic  Latin  Americans 
will  make:  they  will  choose  communism,  not 
because  they  want  it  but  because  U.S.  policy 
will  have  foreclosed  all  other  avenues  of  so- 
cial revolution  and,  indeed,  all  other  possi- 
bilities except  the  perpetuation  of  rule  by 
military  Juntas  and  economic  oligarchies. 

The  dominant  force  in  Latin  America  is 
the  aspiration  of  increasing  nimabers  of  peo- 
ple to  personal  and  national  dignity.  In  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  there  are 
two  principle  threats  to  that  aspiration — re- 
action at  home  and  domination  from  abroad. 
As  a  result  of  its  Dominican  actions  the 
United  States  has  allowed  itself  to  become 
associated  with  both.  We  have  thereby  of- 
fended the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  young 
and  idealistic  Latin  Americans  who  must 
now  wonder  whether  the  United  States  will 
one  day  intervene  against  social  revolutions 
in  their  own  countries,  whether  one  day 
they  will  find  themselves  facing  U.S.  Marines 
across  barricades  In  their  own  home  towns. 

I,  myself,  am  sure,  as  I  know  President 
Johnson  and,  indeed,  most  U.S.  citizens  are 
sure,  that  our  country  is  not  now  and  will 
not  become  the  enemy  of  social  revolution  in 
Latin  America.  We  have  made  a  mistake  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  as  we  did  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  in  1961,  but  a  single  misjudg- 
ment  does  not  constitute  a  doctrine  for  the 
conduct  of  future  policy  and  we  remain 
dedicated  to  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

We  know  this  ourselves  but  it  remains 
to  convince  our  true  friends  in  Latin  America 
that  their  social  revolutions  will  have  our 
sympathy  and  support.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  do  so,  because  our  intervention  in  Santo 
Domingo  shook  if  it  did  not  shatter  a  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  that  had  been 
built  up  over  30  years  since  the  liquidation 
of  the  Caribbean  protectorates  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  "good  neighbor  policy." 

It  will  be  difficult  but  it  can  be  done. 
President  Johnson  took  a  positive  step  on 
the  long  road  back  in  his  statement  of  re- 
dedication  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
the  Latin  American  Ambassadors  on  August 
17.  It  remains  for  us  to  eliminate  the  am- 
biguity between  the  antirevolutionary  ap- 
proach symbolized  by  Project  Camelot  and 
the  preoccupation  with  problems  of  counter- 
insurgency  on  the  one  hand  and  the  creative 
approach  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  the 
other.  If  we  do  tlfls — and  I  am  both  sure 
that  we  can  and  reasonably  hopeful  that  we 
will — then  I  think  that  the  Dominican  af- 
fair will  be  relegated  In  history  to  the  status 
of  a  single  unhappy  episode  on  the  long  road 
toward  the  forging  of  a  new  and  creative  and 
dignified  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 
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In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that  a  new  and 
healthier  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  must  be  a  freer 
relationship  than  that  of  the  past. 

The  United  States  is  a  world  power  with 
world  responsibilities  and  to  it  the  inter- 
American  system  represents  a  sensible  way 
of  maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  region 
closest  to  the  United  States.  To  the  extent 
that  it  functions  as  we  want  it  to  function, 
ono  of  the  inter-American  system's  important 
advantages  is  that  it  stabilizes  relations 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  thus 
frees  the  United  States  to  act  on  its  world- 
wide responsibilities. 

To  Latin  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inter-American  system  is  politically  and 
psychologically  confining.  It  has  the  effect, 
so  to  speak,  of  cooping  them  up  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  giving  them  the  feel- 
ing that  there  Is  no  way  to  break  out  of 
the  usually  well  Intentloned  but  often 
stifling  embrace  of  the  United  States.  In 
their  hearts,  I  have  no  doubt,  most  Latin 
Americans  would  like  to  be  free  of  us.  Just 
as  a  son  or  daughter  coming  of  age  wishes 
to  be  free  of  nn  overprotectlve  parent.  A 
great  many  of  those  Latin  Americans  for 
wliom  Castro  still  has  some  appeal — and 
there  are  now  more.  I  would  guess,  than 
before  last  April  28 — are  attracted  not,  I 
feel,  because  they  are  Infatuated  with  com- 
munism, but  because  Cuba,  albeit  at  the 
price  of  almost  complete  dependency  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  broken  out  of  the  orbit 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  nature  of  things  that  small  na- 
tions do  not  live  comfortably  in  the  shadow 
of  large  and  powerful  nations,  regardless 
of  whether  the  latter  are  benevolent  or 
overbearing.  Belgium  has  always  been  un- 
comfortable about  Germany  and  France; 
Ireland  has  never  been  able  to  work  up  much 
affection  for  Great  Britain.  And  In  recent 
years  some  of  the  Eastern  European  govern- 
ments have  demonstrated  that,  despite  the 
Communist  ideology  which  they  share  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  still  wish  to  free 
themselves  as  much  as  they  can  and  as 
much  as  they  dare  from  the  overbearing 
power  of  Russia.  It  is  natural  and  inevita- 
ble that  Latin  American  countries  should 
have  some  of  the  same  feelings  toward  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  foremost  immediate  re- 
quirement for  a  new  and  more  friendly  rela- 
tionship between  Latin  America  and  the 
United  Stales  in  the  long  run  is  not  closer 
ties  and  new  institutional  bonds  but  a  loos- 
ening of  existing  ties  and  institutional  bonds. 
It  is  an  established  psychological  princi- 
ple— or,  for  that  matter.  Just  commonsense — 
that  the  strongest  and  most  viable  personal 
bonds  are  those  which  are  voluntary,  a  vol- 
untary bond  beiri^,  by  definition,  an  arrange- 
ment which  one  is  free  to  enter  or  not  to 
enter.  I  do  not  see  why  tlie  same  principle 
should  not  operate  in  relations  between  na- 
tions. If  it  does,  it  would  follow  that  the  first 
step  toward  stronger  ties  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  situation  in  which  Latin 
American  countries  would  be  free,  and  would 
feel  free,  to  maintain  or  sever  existing  ties 
as  they  see  fit  and,  perhaps  more  important, 
to  establish  new  arrangements,  both  among 
themselves  and  with  nations  outside  the 
hemisphere.  In  wmch  the  United  States 
would  not  participate. 

President  Frel  of  Chile  has  taken  an  initia- 
tive to  this  end.  He  has  visited  European 
leaders  and  apparently  Indicated  that  his 
Christian  Democratic  Government  is  inter- 
ested in  establishing  new  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  links  with  European  countries. 
For  the  reasons  suggested,  I  think  this  is  an 
intelligent  and  constructive  step. 

I  think  further  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  Latin  American  countries  were  to 
undertake  a  program  of  their  own  for  "build- 
ing bridges"  to  the  world  beyond  the  West- 


ern Hemisphere — to  Europe  and  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  to  the  Conxmunlst  countries  If 
they  wish.  Such  relationships,  to  be  sure, 
would  involve  a  loosening  of  ties  to  the 
United  States  in  the  immediate  future,  but 
in  the  long  run,  I  feel  sure,  they  would  make 
for  both  happier  and  stronger  bonds  with 
the  United  States — happier  because  they 
would  be  free,  stronger  because  they  would 
be  dignified  and  self-respecting  as  they  never 
had  been  before. 

Pavor.able  Comments 
[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Sept.  20,  1965) 
The  Lasting  Friendships  Attained  by  Equals 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright's  address  to  the 
Senate  last  week  drew  first  attention  as  an 
emphatic  dissent,  which  It  certainly  was,  to 
the  administration's  view  of  the  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  But  the  larger 
Importance  in  the  address  may  very  well  have 
lain  in  Fulbright's  treatment  of  the  broad 
context  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 

The  Senator  surveyed  with  thorough  can- 
dor the  way  Latin  American  countries  look 
upon  the  United  States,  and  what  he  found 
was  not  particularly  gratifying.  He  com- 
pared Latin  America  to  a  son  or  daughter 
coming  of  age  and  wanting  to  be  free  of 
an  overprotectlve  parent;  he  said  the  inter- 
American  system  coops  the  Latin  countries 
up  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  gives  them 
the  feeling  that  there  "is  no  way  to  break 
out  of  the  usually  well  intentloned  but  often 
stifiing  embrace  of  the  United  States." 

What  FuLBuicHT  was  engaged  In  was  the 
Introspective  practice  of  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  and  It  Is  not  always  a  com- 
fortable exercise.  The  truth  of  what  he  said, 
nevertheless,  Is  really  beyond  question.  Our 
power  and  wealth  are  respected  In  Latin 
America,  but  tliere  is  not  much  love  for  us, 
because  of  the  very  restiveness,  the  very  sense 
of  dependence,  that  Fulbricht  has  cited. 

It  is  hardly  coincidence  that  the  best  re- 
lationship the  United  States  has  in  Latin 
America  may  very  well  be  with  Mexico,  a 
country  that  is  solidly  Independent  in  de- 
termining Its  national  policies.  Mexico  has 
made  great  progress  in  mastering  the  enor- 
mous economic,  social,  and  political  ills 
common  to  Latin  America.  Mexico,  in  the 
memory  of  two  wars,  has  more  reason  than 
any  country  except  Panama  to  feel  bitter- 
ness toward  the  Colosus  del  Norte,  yet  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  a  strength  of 
understanding  that  would  hardly  have  been 
attained  If  Mexico  did  not  have  a  feeling  of 
confidence,  independence,  and  self-respect. 

What  Fulbricht  suggested  for  the  Latin 
American  future  was  in  sharp  departure 
from  the  most  hallowed  of  past  U.S.  doc- 
trines. 

Historically  our  Government  has  sought  a 
sort  of  hemispheric  Isolation,  at  least  for 
Latin  countries  if  not  necessarily  for  the 
United  States.  President  Monroe  told  Euro- 
pean powers  to  stay  out,  period.  In  recent 
decades  the  appeal  has  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, pitched  to  hemispheric  solidarity. 
But  Fulbricht  has  now  argued  that  Latin 
American  nations  should  seek  to  build 
bridges  of  their  own  to  Europe  and  Africa  and 
Asia — even  to  Communist  countries  if  they 
wished.  Immediately,  he  sa'd,  the  ties  with 
the  United  States  would  be  loosened  but  In 
the  longer  run  the  bonds  between  Latin 
Americans  and  the  United  States  would  be- 
come stronger  than  ever. 

It  is  an  interesting,  provocative  suggestion 
that  Fulbricht  advances.  With  certain  res- 
ervations (and  surely  FuLr right  himself  has 
reservations)  it  warrants  the  close  attention 
of  the  President  and  of  the  movers  and  shak- 
ers In  the  State  Department.  We*  consider 
the  Organization  of  American  States  a  nearly 
Indippensable  apency  in  Latin  America's  de- 
velopment and  in  inter-American  affairs.  We 
cannot  dismiss  out  of  hand  the  eventualities 
of  United  States  intervention  in  Latin  Amer- 


ica in  emergency  circumstances.  Yet  the 
truth  remains  that  big  brotherllness  has  been 
as  evident  as  good  nelghborliness  in  hemi- 
spheric affairs  and  in  the  sweep  of  history  the 
most  enduring  friendships  are  attained  by 
nations  that  regard  each  other  as  equals. 


L.B.J.  AND  Beiattregard 

Of  all  the  snap  responses  made  to  Senator 
PuLLBRiCHT's  Studiedly  delayed  response  to 
the  precipitate  nature  of  our  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate. In  Its  way,  may  have  been  that  of  Sen- 
ator Long  of  Louisiana : 

"Whatever  anybody  says  about  Lyndon 
Johnson,  he's  a  mover.  He  moves.  The  South 
would  be  an  independent  nation  today — 
I'm  not  saying  it  ought  to  be — but  it  would 
if  Gen.  P.  T.  Beauregard  of  my  own  Louisiana 
hadn't  waited  for  the  smoke  to  settle  at  the 
battle  of  Shlloh  In  Tennessee.  I'd  rather 
have  a  man  who  moves  than  one  who  waits." 

One  guess  as  to  who  had  been  In  command 
of  the  Confederate  shore  batteries  at 
Charleston  Harbor  the  year  before. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18,  19Co| 

FULBRIGHT    ON    THE    DOMINICAN    CRISIS 

Senator  Fulbright  often  speaks  as  the 
conscience  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
affairs.  This  makes  him  a  disturbing  per- 
son, but  he  plays  a  valuable  and  salutary, 
if  often  a  thankless,  role.  He  has  now  said 
a  number  of  things  about  U.S.  Intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  that  needed  say- 
ing on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  New  York  Times  and  a  few  other 
publications  had,  as  the  story  unfolded  edi- 
torially, made  every  argument  that  Senator 
Fulbricht  now  makes;  but  the  dominant 
voices  were  those  of  President  Johnson,  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  Under  Secretary  Mann,  and 
Ambassador  Tapley  Bennett,  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  latter's  unfortunate  role  Is 
properly  and  devastatlngly  described  by  the 
Arkansas  Democrat. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  waited  until  a  2-month 
series  of  hearings  on  the  Dominican  crisis 
was  over  and  until  a  hopeful  settlement  of 
the  conflict  was  beginning  to  shape  up.  For 
Senator  Fulbricht,  the  evidence  of  Commu- 
nist participation  was  "fragmentary"  and 
"not  persuasive";  the  advice  given  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  "faulty";  and  the  real 
reason  for  the  intervention  was  not  to  save 
American  lives  but  the  dread  of  "another 
Cuba."  As  he  points  out,  the  fear  of  com- 
munism leads  the  United  States  into  oppo- 
sition to  all  revolutions  and  hence  makes  us 
"the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt 
oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere." 

These  ideas  led  Senator  Dodd  to  accuse 
Mr.  Fulbricht  of  a  "tolerance  of  commu- 
nism." In  reality.  Senator  Fulbricht  Is  an 
inflnltely  more  effective  anti-Communist 
than  the  heavy-handed  Senator  Dodd.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  and  not  Mr. 
Fulbricht,  speaks  for  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. This  means  that  the  same  errors 
can  be  repeated  if  there  are  other  crises  in 
Latin  America. 

"The  movement  of  the  future  In  Latin 
America  is  social  revolution,"  Mr.  Fulbricht 
said.  He  does  not  mean  the  Communist  type. 
The  United  States  can  crush  any  revolu- 
tion by  military  force,  but  only  at  the  price 
of  supporting  reaction,  militarism,  oligarchy 
and  the  status  quo. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  18,1965] 

The  Fulbhight  Speech 

It  will  be  a  great  pity  If  Senator  Txtl- 
bricht's  Senate  speech  on  the  handling  of 
the  Dominican  crisis  leads  simply  to  a  fierce 
public  argument  about  the  past.  As  he  him- 
self says,  analysis  of  the  past  is  useful  only  if 
It  helps  to  avoid  mistakes  in  the  future. 
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There  is  validity  in  Mr.  Fulbright's 
charges  of  initial  "overtimidity"  and  sub- 
sequent "overreaction."  But  he  Is  careful 
to  say  that  his  assessments  are  made  with 
the  advantage  of  hindsight.  Yet  even  if  one 
concedes  that  there  were  mistakes  during 
those  early  weeks  of  the  upheaval,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  Government  has  since 
done  a  good  job  in  trying  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  which  it  perhaps  helped  to  shatter — 
albeit  involuntarily. 

Only  the  first  wobbly  steps  have  been 
made  toward  normalcy  in  Santo  Domingo. 
But  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  tireless 
and  resourceful,  woxild  never  have  been  able 
to  encourage  those  steps  if  he  had  not  had 
Washington's  backing.  It  has  been  a  little 
bit  like  Macmillan  furiously  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  Eden  at  Suez,  protesting  all 
the  time  that  no  damage  had  been  done. 
But  over  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Mnc- 
millan  and  Eden  roles  are  combined  in  one 
man — and  he  wears  a  Texas  hat. 

As  we  have  already  said,  however,  we  think 
that  what  is  important  now  is  to  eschew  the 
same  kind  of  mistake  in  the  future.  Senator 
FuLBRiGiiT  uttered  a  few  home  truths,  among 
them:  ^ 

"The  movement  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America  is  social  revolution  and  the  choice 
which  the  Latin  Americans  make  will  depend 
in  part  on  how  the  United  States  uses  its 
great  influence. 

"Since  Just  about  every  revolutionary 
movement  Is  likely  to  attract  Communist 
support,  at  least  In  the  beginning,  the  ap- 
proach followed  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
if  consistently  piu-sued,  must  inevitably 
make  us  the  enemy  of  all  revolutions  and 
therefore  the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and 
corrupt  oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere. 

"It  should  be  very  clear  that  the  choice  is 
not  between  social  revolution  and  conserva- 
tive oligarchy;  but  whether,  by  supporting 
reform,  we  bolster  the  popular  non-Com- 
munist left  or  whether,  by  supporting  un- 
popular oligarchies,  we  drive  the  riPing  gen- 
eration of  educated  and  patriotic  young 
Latin  Americans  to  an  embittered  and  hos- 
tile form  of  communism  like  that  of  Fidel 
Castro." 

Admittedly  all  this  is  easier  to  preach  than 
to  practice.  To  begin  with,  effective  commu- 
nication has  to  be  established  with  that  ris- 
ing generation — and  their  confidence  won. 
Their  language  will  differ  from  ours  in  many 
ways.  But  most  of  them  want  for  them- 
selves what  we  have  won  and  want — and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  would  still 
prefer  not  to  turn  outside  the  American 
hemisphere  or  to  alien  tyrannies  to  try  to 
get  it. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16,  1965] 
Stem  WINDER 

Those  who  admire  the  analytical  powers 
of  Senator  Fl-lbright  have  come  to  e.xpect 
penetrating  truths  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  cut 
through  the  veneers  of  cant  and  illusion.  He 
has  done  it  again  with  his  incisive  speech 
about  the  American  military  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  What  he  says 
about  initial  overtimidity,  later  overreac- 
tion and  lack  of  candor  throughout  is  sure 
to  lacerate  a  lot  of  feelings.  But  essentially 
his  point  is  that  with  the  information  avail- 
able to  him  President  Johnson  could  have 
taken  no  other  course. 

The  pertinent  question,  of  course,  is  why 
the  advice  to  the  President  was  so  bad.  Be- 
yond this  the  Senator  asks  several  ancillary 
questions:  Why,  for  example,  did  the  United 
States  veer  so  far  from  its  general  support 
for  Juan  Bosch,  the  elected  President  ousted 
by  a  military  coup  in  1963,  as  to  oppose  his 
return?  Was  this  part  of  a  more  ominous 
shift  against  reform  movements  in  Latin 
America  out  of  fear  that  the  Communists 
would  dominate  them?     Do  we  lack  confi- 


dence in   our  own  ability  to  influence  the 
course  of  revolution? 

For  social  revolution,  Mr.  FtrLBRicHT  con- 
tends, is  the  course  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America,  and  by  seeming  to  oppose  it  blindly 
we  only  drive  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  oligarchical  status  quo  into  the  arms 
of  the  Communists.  His  characterization  of 
this  country's  role  is  acid : 

"We  are  not,  as  we  like  to  claim  in  Fourth 
of  July  speeches,  the  most  truly  revolution- 
ary nation  on  earth;  we  are,  on  the  contrary 
much  closer  to  being  the  most  unrevolu- 
tionary  nation  on  earth.  We  are  sober  and 
satisfied  and  comfortable  and  rich." 

In  another  reproach.  Mr.  Fulbright  con- 
tends that  the  administration  broke  inter- 
national law  and  damaged  its  own  reputa- 
tion in  not  seeking  a  collective  decision  by 
tlie  Organization  of  American  States  before 
its  own  uuilaleral  action.  His  point  is  well 
taken,  but  he  might  well  have  addressed  him- 
self fiu-ther  to  the  fundamental  need  for 
improved  macliinery  in  view  of  the  utter  in- 
ability of  the  OAS  to  reach  a  decision  quickly 
in  emergency. 

Happily,  the  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Repubhc  now  seems  to  be  turning  out  better 
than  might  have  'oeen  expected  from  the 
sorry  beginning,  and  for  this  recovery  the  ad- 
ministration deserves  a  share  of  credit.  In 
any  effort  to  derive  lessons  from  the  experi- 
ence, however,  Mr.  Flt^richt's  questions  de- 
serve some  frank  answers,  not  merely  an- 
guished screams  from  wounded  policymakers. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  17,  1965] 
Panic  Eutton 

Senator  Dodd's  reply  to  Senator  Ful- 
BKicHT's  critique  of  the  American  military 
intervention  In  the  Dominicau  Republic  is 
essentially  to  try  to  depict  Mr.  Fulbright 
as  soft  on  communism.  This  tawdry  if  fa- 
miliar tactic  does  Mr.  Dodd  no  credit.  There 
is  legitunate  ground  for  disagreement  with 
Mr.  FuLBRiGiiT's  analysis,  which  had  the 
benefit  of  4  months  of  hindsight,  without 
aUempUng  to  smear  his  inotiveo. 

That  there  were,  and  are,  Communists  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  no  one  disputes; 
here  Mr.  Dodd  is  tilting  at  the  wrong  wind- 
mill. What  is  disputed  is  whether  they  were 
in  a  position  to  capture  the  revolution  that 
the  United  States  In  effect  halted  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Embassy  in- 
duced the  administration  to  push  the  panic 
button.  Some  influential  anti-Communist 
Dominicans  think  they  were  not. 

Nowhere  does  Mr.  Dodo  deal  with  several 
basic  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Fulbright: 
Did  the  United  States  fully  use  the  resources 
available  to  it  without  sending  in  the  Ma- 
rines— and  was  the  administration  candid 
with  the  public?  Obviously  the  United 
States  must  be  alert  to  Castroite  maneuvers, 
including  efforts  to  take  over  and  direct  local 
grievances.  But  if  we  allow  American  policy 
to  be  dominated  and  even  paralyzed  by  fear 
of  another  Cuba,  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves 
sending  Marines  around  the  hemisphere 
losing  friends  and  alienating  people. 

Mr.  Dodd  contends,  and  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration agree  with  him.  that  Mr.  Ful- 
bricht's  speech  damaged  the  country  because 
the  criticism  will  be  picked  up  abroad.  On 
the  contrary  the  intervention,  whether  or  not 
It  was  necessary,  is  v.-hat  started  the  process. 
One  of  the  strengths  of  America  in  the  eyes 
of  other  peoples — and  a  point  that  can  belie 
Mr.  P*m.BRicHT's  complaint  that  the  United 
States  appears  unsympathetic  to  demands 
for  social  justice  abroad  (by  contrast  with 
the  social  revolution  taking  place  at  home) 
is  that  we  can  debate  issues  publicly  and 
seek  to  learn  from  experience.  But  to  argue 
that  all's  well  that  ends  well  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  like  Insisting  that  because  a 
broken  leg  ultimately  heals  it  somehow  Is 
good  for  you. 
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[From   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch 

Oct.  13.  1965] 
Mann     Rebuts     Polbright"s     Attack     on 

Dominican      Actions     bt      the      United 

States 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Washington.  October  13.— Under  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann  struck  back  last 
night  at  Senator  J.  William  PtiLBRiGHT  in 
defense  of  the  U.S.  military  Intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Without  mentioning  Fulbricht's  name 
Mann  delivered  a  point-by-point  rebuttal  of 
Fitlbrights  September  15  attack  on  the  in- 
tervention and  on  current  Latin  American 
policy  generally. 

He  Issued  a  warning  to  underdeveloped 
nations  against  the  "grave  dangers  of  toler- 
ating   Communist    popular    front    activity." 

Miinn  chose  a  friendly  audience,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  asso- 
ciation has  been  dominated  by  writers  and 
publishers  who  favor  a  Latin  American  policy 
based  mainly  on  opposition  to  communism. 

ADVOCATE    OF    INTERVENTION 

Mann  gained  a  reputation  for  similar 
Views  as  Ambassador  to  Mexico  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  chief  advocate  of  uni- 
lateral American  Intervention  in  the  Do- 
minlcan  Republic  in  the  revolution  that 
broke  out  April  24.  Fulbricht's  speech  last 
month  was  thus  in  part  an  attack  on  Mann. 

Promising  to  "clarify  a  number  of  mis- 
conceptions," Mann  went  on  to  quote  and 
contradict  the  principal  points  made  by  Ful- 
bright, chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

FvLBRioHT  had  charged  that  the  United 
States  had  Intervened  Illegally,  "not  to  save 
American  lives  as  was  then  contendec*  but  to 
prevent  the  victory  of  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  was  Judged  to  be  Communist  dom- 
inated." 

Mann  said,  "One  misconception  is  that 
danger  to  American  lives  was  more  a  pretext 
than  a  reason  for  U.S.  action.  This  is 
demonstrably  Incorrect." 

imminent  peril 

Mann  asserted  that  the  original  intent  in 
sending  United  States  troops  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  to  pull  them  out  as  soon  as 
American  civilians  were  evacuated.  He  said 
that  It  was  not  until  the  day  after  the  April 
28  landing  by  500  marines  that  the  United 
States  decided  that  "the  Communist  ele- 
ments in  the  rebel  camp  presented  a  clear 
and  Imminent  peril  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Dominican  nation." 

Fulbright  had  charged  that  those  who 
advised  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  be- 
tween April  25  and  April  28  had  "exaggerated 
reports  of  the  danger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over in  Santo  Domingo,  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  recommended  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion." 

Mann  said.  "It  is  charged  that  from  the 
beginning  that  the  revolution  was  Commu- 
nist dominated  and  that  it  should  therefore 
be  opposed  by  military  force." 

He  asserted  that  although  the  United 
States  had  been  concerned  about  Communist 
Influences  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  a 
long  time,  it  did  not  decide  until  the  evening 
of  April  29  that  there  was  "clear  and  Immi- 
nent peril"  and  that  additional  troops 
should  be  landed. 

MISJUDGMENT  CHARGED 

Fulbright  had  charged  that  much  of  the 
advice  given  Mr.  Johnson  about  the  danger 
of  a  Communist  takeover  was  based  on  mis- 
Judgment  of  the  facts,  inadequate  evidence 
or,  in  some  cases,  false  information. 

Mann  said,  "The  degree  of  Communist  in- 
fluence In  the  rebel  movement  has  been 
especially  questioned."    He  said  that  facts 
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already  obtained  would  fill  a  volume  and 
that  each  passing  day  was  bringing  more 
facts  to  light. 

"The  danger  will  soon  become  apparent 
even  to  the  most  skeptical,"  he  said.  "In  a 
very  real  sense  the  danger  still  exists. 

"All  those  In  our  Government  who  had 
full  access  to  official  information  were  con- 
vinced that  the  landing  of  additional  troops 
was  necessary  In  view  of  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  the  forcible  seizure  of  power 
by  the  Communists. 

"The  evidence  we  have  Indicates  that  at 
that  stage  the  paramilitary  forces  under  the 
control  of  known  Communists  exceeded  in 
military  strength  the  forces  controlled  by 
the  non-Communist  elements  within  the 
rebel  movement.  Equally  Important  is  the 
fact  that  these  non-Communist  elements 
were  working  hand  in  glove  with  the  Com- 
munists." 

ALLY  OF  OLIGARCHIES 

Fitlbricht  had  contended  that  "Just  about 
every  revolutionary  movement  is  likely  to  at- 
tract Communist  support,  at  least  in  the  be- 
ginning." He  had  warned  that  "the  approach 
followed  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  If  con- 
sistently pursued,  must  Inevitably  make  us 
the  enemy  of  all  revolutions  and  therefore 
the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt 
oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere." 

Mann  said,  "Next,  It  is  said  that  the 
United  States  overlooked  the  fact  that  re- 
form movements  are  likely  to  attract  Com- 
munist support;  that  the  United  States 
failed  to  perceive  that  if  it  is  automatically 
to  oppose  any  reform  movement  that  Com- 
munists adhere  to,  it  is  likely  to  end  up  op- 
posing every  reform  movement  and,  In  the 
process,  make  Itself  a  prisoner  of  reaction- 
aries." 

He  contended  that  this  theory  assumes 
that  Communists  and  the  non-Communist 
left  are  natural  allies,  essentially  the  same 
as  the  Marxian  theory  that  Communists  are 
In  the  vanguard  of  all  truly  revolutionary 
movements. 

NEED    FOR    A    distinction 

"The  need  to  distinguish  between  a  re- 
form movement  allied  with  the  Communists 
and  a  movement  dedicated  to  reform  in 
freedom  should  be  emphasized  cn'er  and  over 
again."  he  said.  "Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the 
failure  to  make  this  distinction,  the  tend- 
ency of  some  to  lump  all  'reformers'  together 
and  to  evaluate  them  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  rhetoric,  that  causes  a  great  deal  of 
the  confusion." 

He  went  on  to  warn  what  he  termed  the 
world's  Immature  underdeveloped  nations 
against  the  "grave  dangers  of  tolerating  Com- 
munist popular  front  activity." 

"Popular  front  movements."  he  said,  "are 
almost  always  dangerous  for  those  countries 
that  tolerate  them.  Their  principal  objec- 
tive is  political  power.  They  are  often 
formed  by  those  who  want  the  Communist 
vote  In  order  to  get  elected." 

He  said  that  at  times  popular  fronts  are 
formed  "because  the  help  of  disciplined  Com- 
munists Is  needed  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment. They  are  sometimes  formed  by  poli- 
ticians already  in  power  to  'buy  their  peace.'  " 

fronts    SERVE    RED    ENDS 

"Moreover,"  he  said,  "popular  fronts  serve 
Communist  ends.  Communists  gain  from 
them  a  respectability  they  do  not  deserve. 
They  use  this  respectability  to  infiltrate  their 
partisans  Into  the  educational  system,  or- 
ganize worker  and  farm  groups,  the  mass 
media  and.  of  course,  the  government  Itself. 

"In  participating  in  p>opular  fronts.  p>olltl- 
clans  usually  have  In  mind  a  short  term, 
personal,  political,  selfish  gain.  On  the  other 
hand,  Conmiunlsts  are  content  to  work  to- 
day in  order  to  prepare  for  tomorrow." 

"The  United  States,"  Mann  said,  "does  not 
have  to  choose  between  reaction  and  leftist 
extremism."  He  said  "that  there  was  a  large 
and   growing   number  of   persons   In   Latin 


America  who  were  dedicated  to  rapid  and 
far-reaching  reform." 

He  said  the  Latin  American  military,  for 
example,  contain  In  their  ranks  many  able 
and  dedicated  men  who  do  not  deserve  to 
be  smeared  with  the  brush  that  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  the  few." 

Mann  disputed  also  what  he  called  sugges- 
tions that  nonintervention  was  now  an  obso- 
lete doctrine. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "the  United 
States  believes  that  unilateral  Intervention 
by  one  American  state  In  the  political  af- 
fairs of  another  Is  Illegal  under  the  charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
that  nonintervention  Is  the  keystone  of  the 
structure  of  the  Inter-American  system." 

SUPPORTED    NEITHER    SIDE 

Thus,  Mann  said,  the  United  States  re- 
frained from  supporting  either  contending 
faction  In  the  first  days  of  violence  and  since 
has  avoided  "proposing  political  solutions 
with  a  made  In  U.S.A.  label  on  them." 

He  said  that  there  was  confusion  over  the 
response  that  could  be  made  by  an  American 
state  or  the  OAS  as  a  whole  to  a  case  of 
Intervention. 

"When,  In  other  words,  a  Communist  state 
has  intervened  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  an 
American  state  by  training,  directing,  fi- 
nancing, and  organizing  indigenous  Commu- 
nist elements  to  take  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  an  American  state  by  force  and 
violence,  should  other  American  states  be 
powerless  to  lend  assistance?"  he  asked. 

"Are  Communists  free  to  intervene  while 
democratic  states  are  powerless  to  frustrate 
that  Intervention? 

"This  Is  not  so  much  a  question  of  inter- 
vention as  one  of  whether  weak  and  fragile 
states  should  be  helped  to  maintain  their 
independence  when  they  are  under  attack  by 
subversive  elements  responding  to  direction 
from  abroad." 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Oct.  14, 
1965] 

Lame  Rebuttal 

The  Johnson  administration  would  do  well 
to  stop  trying  to  defend  Its  Intervention  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  start  develop- 
ing a  hemisphere  policy  based  on  something 
more  substantial  than  confused  and  frantic 
antlcommunlsm.  That  Is  the  conclusion  we 
draw  from  Under  Secretary  of  State  Mann's 
lame  reply  to  the  Fulbright  critique  of  the 
Dominican  adventure. 

Mr.  Mann  did  not  rebut,  he  confirmed  the 
main  points  of  Senator  Fulbricht's  analysis, 
one  of  which  was  that  President  Johnson  in 
this  case  was  the  victim  of  bad  advice,  poor 
judgment,  and  Immature  understanding. 
The  Under  Secretary  exhibits  symptoms  of 
all  three. 

Senator  Fulbright  concluded,  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  facts,  that  President  John- 
son's advisers  exaggerated  the  danger  of  a 
Communist  takeover  of  the  revolt  In  Santo 
Domingo  last  April.  He  offered  evidence  to 
support  his  view.  "Taln't  so,  replies  Mr. 
MWnn;  but  the  evidence  he  offers  Is  simply 
that  all  the  President's  advisers  were  con- 
vinced that  a  danger  was  clear  and  present. 

There  Is  no  argument  that  the  advisers 
were  convinced.  The  question  is  whether 
they  were  correct,  and  we  suspect  that  Juan 
Bosch  will  have  the  last  word  on  that.  He 
has  declared  that  American  intervention  cre- 
ated more  Commimists  than  ever  were  In- 
volved In  the  attempt  to  restore  his  consti- 
tutional government,  and  we  expect  that  his- 
tory will  bear  him  out. 

The  basic  Issue,  however.  Is  not  the  extent 
of  Communist  Involvement,  but  Mr.  Mann's 
Implicit  assumption  that  Communist  In- 
volvement somehow  gives  the  United  States 
an  automatic  license  to  put  down  a  Latin 
American  revolt  by  the  unilateral  use  of 
American  armed  force.  How  can  any  such 
doctrine  possibly  be  squared  with  the  prin- 


ciple, which  Mr.  Mann  himself  claims  to 
support,  that  unilateral  Intervention  is  il- 
legal under  the  OAS  Chapter  and  that  non- 
intervention is  the  keystone  of  the  inter- 
American  structure? 

The  administration  appears  to  contend 
that  any  Communist  activity  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica must  by  definition  represent  Intervention 
by  a  Communist  state.  But  no  evidence  has 
been  presented  of  any  substantial  Involve- 
ment In  Santo  Domingo  of  Cuba,  China,  Rus- 
sia, or  any  other  Communist  government. 
If  such  evidence  had  existed,  the  proper  re- 
sponse would  have  been  collective  action 
under  the  OAS  Charter  and  not  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States.  Our  Govern- 
ment simply  does  not  have  the  right  to  set 
itself  up  as  the  sole  Judge  of  what  kind  of 
revolution  or  reform  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  shall  be  permitted.  Attempts  to 
play  this  role  can  only  alienate  us  steadily 
from  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

Senator  Fulbright  was  profoundly  right  In 
saying  that  the  policy  followed  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo, consistently  pursued,  would  make  the 
United  States  "the  enemy  of  all  revolutions 
and  therefore  the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular 
and  corrupt  oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere." 
When  win  our  leaders  learn  that,  quite  apart 
from  international  law  and  the  treaty  obli- 
gations that  argue  against  such  a  policy,  pur- 
suing It  in  an  age  of  social  revolution  means 
deliberately  choosing  the  losing  side?  There 
are  going  to  be  social  revolutions  In  Latin 
America  and  eleswhere,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  and  the  surest  way  to  encourage 
Communist  capture  of  them  is  to  aline  Amer- 
ican armed  power  everywhere  on  the  side 
of  the  stattis  quo. 

[Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)   Blade, 
Sept.  24,   1965] 

Senator  Fulbricht's  Crime 

Senator  William  Fitlbright  criticised  the 
administration  on  the  grounds  that  It  did 
not  take  advantage  of  several  opportunities 
in  which  It  might  have  changed  the  course 
of  events  In  the  Dominican  crisis.  He  al- 
leged that  there  was  overreaction  on  the 
basis  of  exaggerated  estimates  of  Communist 
Influence  in  the  rebel  movement,  and  that 
our  choices  for  action  were  too  swiftly  nar- 
rowed. For  speaking  his  piece,  the  Senator 
has  drawn  upon  himself  a  veritable  torrent 
of  abuse  from  administration  echoers,  apolo- 
gists for  the  State  Department  establish- 
ment, and  cold  war  hardliners  generally. 

It  particularly  pains  them  that  this  criti- 
cism comes  from  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  pojltlon 
that  carries  great  prestige  and  suggests 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  oc- 
cupies It.  Those  with  a  vested  Interest  In 
the  infallibility  of  our  early  Dominican  de- 
cisions are  now  Implying,  by  way  of  rebut- 
tal, that  the  foreign  relations  chairman  is 
soft  in  the  head  If  not  soft  on  communism. 
They  picture  him  as  a  woolly  minded  charac- 
ter who  would  timidly  sit  back  and  let  the 
Reds  set  up  another  Cuba. 

The  clamor  of  the  attack  upon  him.  gen- 
erally Irrelevant  to  what  he  had  to  say  or  his 
manner  and  spirit  In  the  saying,  has  all  but 
drowned  out  what,  the  Senator  was  really 
getting  at. 

The  very  nub  of  the  Fctlbright  commen- 
tary Is  the  attitude  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  take  toward  future  troubles  In  Latin 
America,  a  region  that  seems  destined  to  be 
In  the  throes  of  social  revolution  for  many 
years  to  come.  And  the  choice  for  America, 
to  Senator  Fulbright,  is  whether  this  coun- 
try Is  going  to  support  reform  that  bolsters 
the  non-Communist  left  and  leads  In  democ- 
racy's direction  or.  by  supporting  unpopular 
oligarchies,  force  Latin  Americans  striving  to 
change  their  way  of  life  Into  the  arms  of  the 
Communists. 

There  were  Communists  Involved  In  the 
Dominican  rising.     There  are  Communists 
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throughout  Latin  America.  The  Commu- 
nists will  Inject  themselves  Into  revolutions 
and  try  to  seize  control  of  them.  But  It  is 
Senator  Fulbricht's  assertion  that  "if  any 
group  or  any  movement  with  which  the 
Communists  associate  themselves  Is  going 
to  be  automatically  condemned  in  the  eyes 
of  the  United  States,  then  we  have  indeed 
given  up  all  hope  of  guiding  or  influencing 
even  to  a  marginal  degree  the  revolutionary 
movements  and  the  demands  for  social 
change  which  are  sweeping  Latin  America." 
We  will  have  made  ourselves  the  prisoners 
of  the  reactionaries  who  are  trying  vainly  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  and,  who  habitually 
cry  Communist,  partly  to  scare  the  United 
States  Into  supporting  them. 

There  Is  no  assurance,  we  think,  that  sup- 
porting the  "non- Communist  left"  wlU  keep 
from  power  in  Latin  America  regimes  that 
are  far  too  radical  for  oin*  taste  or  even  hos- 
tile to  us.  There  is  no  assurance  either  that 
dedication  to  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — for  which  Senator  Pulbright,  in- 
cidentally, praised  President  Johuscn — will 
in  fact  produce  the  kind  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic change  we  hope  it  will. 

But  Senator  Fcxbright  at  least  is  right  to 
the  extent  that  we  should  not.  by  seeming  to 
aline  oiorselves  with  reactionaries  against  all 
revolutions,  forfeit  any  chance  of  influencing 
Latin  American  development  along  lines  fa- 
vorable to  our  interests. 

We  are  a  conservative,  rich,  and  stable  na- 
tion. We  are  far  removed  in  time  from  our 
own  tmcomplicated  revolutionary  struggle 
and  far  removed  in  spirit  from  the  kind  of 
ferment  that  is  in  progress  in  Latin  America. 
We  need  to  ask  ourselves  If  Senator  Fui.- 
BRiGHT  may  not  have  been  right  in  suggesting 
that,  as  such  a  great  conservative  power,  it  is 
in  our  interest  to  uphold  the  law  in  interna- 
tional relations  rather  than  break  it  by 
armed  Intervention  contrary  to  American 
treaty  obligations. 

Agree  with  William  Fttlbright  or  not,  it  Is 
plain  that  his  real  crime  has  been  to  think, 
and  to  ask  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  to  think,  about  the  fundamental 
direction  of  our  policy  in  Latin  America.  He 
himself  thinks  in  terms  far  more  sophis- 
ticated that  the  cliches  favored  by  our  cold — 
and  hot — warriors.  And  that  in  itself  is  an 
offense  to  those  who  would  prefer  not  to 
think  at  all. 

At  some  future  time  in  our  history,  Mr. 
PVlbkight  may  qualify  for  a  posthtunous 
profile  in  courage  for  so  thinking  and  speak- 
ing. Just  now  he  is  getting  a  verbal  bum's 
rush.  But  is  the  U.S.  Senate  always  going 
to  consent  rather  than  advise? 
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[From  the  Bennington   (Vt.)   Banner, 
Sept.  20.  1965] 

Senator    Fulbright's    Unpleasant    Truths 

It  will  be  surprising  If  Senator  FtiLBBicHT's 
blockbusting  statement  of  last  week  on  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic  doesn't 
produce  a  profoxind  chill  in  his  relations 
with  the  White  House. 

Senator  FVlbright,  to  be  sure,  was  careful 
to  blame  what  he  considers  gross  mishan- 
dling of  the  Dominican  crisis  on  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers.  Yet  It  la  hardly  flattering 
to  President  Johnson  to  say  that  he  was 
pushed  by  his  subordinates  into  an  unjusti- 
fied military  adventure,  and  into  misrepre- 
senting the  facts  to  the  American  people. 

The  burden  of  the  Senate  foreign  policy 
chairman's  argument  Is  that  the  marines 
were  sent  Into  Santo  Dcxningo  last  April  not, 
as  the  President  claimed,  to  save  American 
lives  but  to  prevent  "a  return  to  power  of 
Juan  BoGch  or  of  a  government  controlled 
by  BoGch's  party,  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party." 

He  contends  further  that  estimates  of 
Communist  Influence  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  were  "grossly  exaggerated"  and 
that  evidence  doesnt  verify  the  administra- 


tion's assertion  that  the  revolution  was  In 
danger  of  being  taken  over  by  Communist 
elements  when  we  intervened. 

Senator  Pxjlbright  also  raised  other  im- 
portajit  questions  that  our  Latin  American 
policymakers  would  do  well  to  ponder  before 
they  advise  the  President  to  intervene  in 
another  revolution.  Most  important,  Sen- 
ator PuLBRiGHT  asks  Whether  the  adminis- 
tration's reaction  to  the  Dominican  crisis 
"is  part  of  a  broader  shift  in  its  attitudes 
toward  Latin  American  countries." 

He  makes  it  clear  that  social  revolution  is 
inevitable  in  Latin  America,  and  that  the 
United  States  can  use  its  power  to  Influence 
the  choice  the  Latin  Americans  make.  This 
choice,  more  often  than  not,  will  be  between 
corrupt  military  dictatorships  and  social 
revolutionary  parties. 

"Since  Just  about  every  revolutionary 
movement  is  likely  to  attract  Communist 
support  at  least  in  the  beginning,"  the  Sen- 
ator declared,  "the  approach  followed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  if  consistently  pursued, 
must  inevitably  make  us  the  enemy  of  all 
revolutions  and  therefore  the  ally  of  all  the 
unpopular  and  corrupt  oligarchies  of  the 
hemisphere." 

The  United  States  must  decide,  he  sug- 
gested, "whether,  by  supporting  reform,  we 
bolster  the  popular  non-Communist  left,  or 
whether,  by  supporting  unpopiilar  oligar- 
chies we  drive  the  rising  generation  of  edu- 
cated and  patriotic  young  Latin  Americans 
to  an  embittered  and  hostile  form  of  com- 
munism like  that  of  Fidel  Castfo." 

Predictably,  the  words  had'hardly  left  Sen- 
ator Fulbright's  mouth  before  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  soft  on  communism,  but 
these  charges  in  no  way  detract  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  he  has  raised.  Inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  another  nation,  as 
the  United  States  often  loudly  proclaims,  is 
an  extreme  and  not  easily  Justlfled  course 
of  action.  Tlie  lessons  learned  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  should  make  us  think 
twice  bfifore  trying  it  again. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  one  might 
perhaps  question  the  propriety  of  such  a 
frontal  attack  by  the  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
policies  of  a  Democratic  President.  But  the 
circumstances  in  this  case  are  not  normal, 
flrst,  because  the  Republican  leadership  in 
Congress  is  too  illiberal  to  make  the  point 
that  Fxjlbright  has  made,  and  second,  be- 
cause the  issue  raised  by  our  Dominican  ad- 
venture is  far  too  important  to  be  stifled 
by  a  senseless  consensus. 

It  can  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for 
the  political  dilemma  which  the  Johnson 
administration  faced  in  the  Dominican  crisis. 
Obviously  the  President  and  his  advisers  were 
strongly  motivated  by  a  morbid  fear  of  what 
would  happen  ^  the  Democrats*  political 
fortunes  If  they  permitted  the  establishment 
of  "another  Cuba."  No  doubt  they  reasoned 
that  even  in  a  l-in-20  chance  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  was  a  risk  to  be  avoided  at  any 
cost. 

But  this  is  a  pretty  poor  excuse  for  a  de- 
cision that  alined  us  with  the  enemies  of 
reform,  violated  our  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  rendered  our  Latin  American  alms 
deeply  suspect  among  liberals  everywhere. 
Pcxbhight  is  right  when  he  says  the  John- 
son administration  should  have  had  the 
sense  and  the  courage  to  take  the  minimal 
risk  entailed  In  casting  our  lot  with  the 
forces  of  social  justice. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.^   Courier-Journal, 

Sept.  17,  1965] 
WiSK  Counsel  Ann  Plain  Talk  Again 
Prom  Senator  Fulbricht 
It  Is  possible  that  if  there  were  no  Senator 
PuLBBicHT  in  the  Senate  he  might  have  to 
be  invented.  Time  and  &gain  be  expresses 
the  opinions  of  moderation — of  what  he  likes 


to  call  flexibility — against  all  the  zigs  and 
zags  of  a  foreign  policy  that  seems  to  him 
to  respond  too  much  to  mood  and  not  enough 
to  reason. 

Senator  Fulbright's  observations  on  our 
Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  bring  the  open 
approval  of  President  Johnson.  But  If  the 
President  is  wUling  to  listen  to  counsels  of 
moderation,  and  recent  events  indicate  this 
willingness  in  Increasing  proportion,  he  must 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  the 
Senator's  criticism. 

Mr.  Fulbright  attributes  what  he  calls  the 
failure  of  our  Dominican  Intervention  to 
faulty  advice  given  the  President.  And  in 
particular  he  warned  against  the  tendency 
in  this  country  to  overreact  against  any 
suspicion  of  ccmmunlsm  in  Latin  American 
efforts  for  social  change.  This  attitude,  he 
feels,  makes  impossible  any  effective  coop, 
eratlon  from  this  country  in  the  social  rev- 
olutions so  necessary  in  nations  to  the  south 
of  us. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  as  he  freely  acknowledged, 
spoke  from  hindsight.  But  it  was  Informed 
hindsight,  gathered  after  13  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
in  the  past  two  months.  If  it  can  help  re- 
chart  our  policies,  not  only  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica but  toward  the  Western  world,  the  Sen- 
ator's warning  will  have  great  value.  What 
he  Is  trying  to  tell  us,  after  all,  is  that  the 
word  Communist  no  longer  sums  up  one 
monolithic  evil  to  which  we  must  react  by 
instinct.  The  currents  and  divergences  of 
Communism  are  as  great  in  their  way  as  the 
differences  between  democracies.  All  of 
them  are  not  potentially  deadly  to  us  and 
many  of  the  people  who  have  been  labelled 
Communist  in  struggling  Latin  American  re- 
publics are  home-grown  revolutionaries 
struggling  to  right  their  own  home-grown  in- 
justices. 

If  we  are  to  intervene  In  every  such  sit- 
uation because  people  the  CIA  calls  Com- 
munists are  in  the  forefront  of  rebel  move- 
ments, we  have  already  lost  touch  with  the 
needs  and  the  desperation  which  are  push- 
ing all  Latin  America  toward  change. 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)   Journal,  Sept. 
17,  19651 

Blunt   Truths    About   Our   Dominican 
Blunder 

Senator  Fulbright,  the  Jiminy  Cricket  of 
American  foreign  policy,  has  spoken  some 
blunt  truths  about  the  American  Interven- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  about 
U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America  In  gen- 
eral; truths  that  badly  needed  saying  by 
some  responsible  public  figure. 

The  Senator  contends  the  United  States 
committed  an  illegal,  monumental  blunder  In 
its  Dominican  intervention  and  that  we  are 
following  contradictory  policies  in  Latin 
America,  one  phase  of  which — that  repre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Dominican  af- 
fair— alienates  the  United  States  from  the 
social  revolution  that  is  the  "movement  of 
the  future"  In  the  southern  hemisphere. 

These  are  not  light  charges  and  they  are 
not  given  lightly.  Senator  PVlbright  re- 
sponsibly waited  until  he  had  weighed  exten- 
sive evidence  presented  in  lengthy  hearings 
of  his  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Dominican  intervention  and  until  the  pri- 
mary crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
resolved  before  he  stated  his  thoughtful  case 
for  a  reappraisal  of  U.S.  Latin  American 
policy. 

It  is  painful  to  acknowledge  that  one's 
country  was  wrong,  but  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  Americans  to  ignore  the  disturbing 
conclusions  this  Intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious Senator  has  reached  after  a  painstak- 
ing sifting  of  available  evidence;  namely: 

1.  That  the  United  States  intervened  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  not  to  save  Ameri- 
can lives,  as  was  officially  contended,  but  to 
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prevent  the  victory  of  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  was  Judged  to  be  Communist 
dominated. 

2.  That  the  fear  of  a  Communist  take-over 
was  based  on  fragmentary  and  Inadequate 
evidence. 

3.  That  the  United  States  let  pass  its  best 
opportunities  to  influence  events  because 
U.S.  officials  were  hostile  to  the  party  of 
Juan  Bosch,  which  sought  a  return  to  con- 
stitutional government,  and  preferred  in- 
stead the  victory  of  antlrebel  forces. 

4.  That  even  before  the  revolution,  the 
United  States  had  "turned  its  back  on  social 
revolution  In  Santo  Domingo  and  associated 
itself  with  a  corrupt  and  reactionary 
oligarchy." 

5.  Tliat  U.S.  officials,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, Issued  "wildly  exaggerated  reports"  of 
rebel  atrocities — reports  that  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence. 

6.  That  the  President  acted  In  good  faith 
on  the  basis  of  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
danger  of  a  Communist  take-over  from 
American  officials  on  the  scene. 

7.  That  the  fear  of  another  Cuba  and 
Its  effect  on  their  careers  distorted  the  Judg- 
ment of  otherwise  sensible  and  competent 
men. 

Senator  Fulbright  observed  that  when  the 
American  government  chooses  the  "safe" 
course  of  supporting  corrupt  and  reactionary 
strong-man  regimes,  clinging  to  the  status 
quo  in  Latin  American  countries,  it  con- 
tradicts the  spirit  of  our  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  the  peaceful  social  revolution  it 
was  fashioned  to  support. 

"We  cannot  successfully  advance  the  cause 
of  popular  democracy  and  at  the  same  time 
aline  ourselves  with  corrupt  and  reaction- 
ary oligarchies.  ♦  ♦  •  We  simply  cannot 
have  it  both  ways;  we  must  choose  •  •  •," 
the  Senator  concludes. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  if  the  ouster 
last  week  of  General  Wessln  y  Wessln  is  any 
Indication,  we  are  beginning  to  make  the 
right  choice — for  popular  democracy.  Will 
we  now  have  the  wisdom  to  apply  the  les- 
sons of  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  they 
were  so  clearly  detailed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to 
the  rest  of  hemisphere  where  American  policy 
remains  spotty,  at  best? 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sept    17 
1965] 

A  Devastating  Policy  Blast 

After  having  conducted  a  2-month  inquest 
Into  the  Dominican  Republic  affair.  Senator 
J.  W.  Fulbright  has  delivered  In  the  Senate 
a  devastating  arraignment  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  course  of  action. 

It  is  a  highly  effective  example  of  the  duty 
of  a  Senator  to  criticize  and  lay  bare  the 
follies  of  Government  policy  when  he  pro- 
foundly disagrees  with  it. 

We  sent  troops  into  Santo  Domingo  last 
April,  he  said,  from  "overtlmldlty  and  over- 
reaction."  Throughout  the  episode,  which 
is  not  yet  ended,  the  administration  acted 
with  a  "lack  of  candor." 

The  Intervention  arose  from  a  decision 
that  the  revolution  launched  by  the  Domini- 
can rebel  movement  "should  not  be  allowed 
to  succeed." 

It  rested  on  exaggerated  estimates  of  Com- 
munist influence  on  the  rebels  and  it  failed 
to  perceive  that  If  we  automatically  oppose 
any  reform  movement  the  Communists  ad- 
here to,  we  shall  end  up  opposing  every 
reform  movement,  "making  ourselves  the 
prisoners  of  reactionaries." 

Senator  Fttlbright  let  the  President  down 
easy  by  saying  he  had  been  given  faulty 
advice  which  exaggerated  the  Communist 
danger.  That  Is  true,  for  the  President  does 
have  to  base  decisions  on  advice,  yet  it  re- 
mains a  fact — though  P'tn.BRiGHT  politely 
refrained  from  saying  so-  that  basing  for- 
eign policy  too  much  on  the  advice  of  CIA 


and  FBI  agents,  as  the  President  did,  can 
be  fatal  to  the  proper  ends  of  that  policy. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Fulbright  has  not  only 
struck  a  very  hard  blow  at  the  President's 
excuses  for  "forcibly  and  illegally"  invading 
Santo  Domingo,  but  he  has  also  raised  the 
ultimate  question  about  American  policy 
toward  Latin  America.     His  words  were: 

"The  direction  of  th^  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  toward  social  revolution  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica; the  direction  of  our  Dominican  inter- 
vention is  toward  the  suppression  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  which  are  supported  by 
Communists  or  suspected  of  being  influenced 
by  Communists  «  •  *. 

"We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways: 
we  must  choose  between  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  a  foredoomed  effort  to  sustain 
the  status  quo  In  Latin  America." 

This  needed  to  be  said.  As  Senator  Ful- 
bright remarked  after  dropping  his  bomb: 
"I  think  maybe  they'll  stop  and  think  a  bit 
before  rushing  into  more  military  inter- 
ventions." 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Sept.   16,   1965] 
Fulbright's  History  Lesson 

Senator  Fulbright's  review  of  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Dominican  crisis  deserves  study  by 
responsible  Americans.  It  Is  as  certain  as 
anything  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  can  be 
certain  that  last  April's  revolution  in  Santo 
Domingo  is  not  the  last  of  such  upheavals 
in  Latin  America.  Unless  there  is  careful, 
courageous  analysis  of  where  our  policy 
failed,  such  as  Mr.  Fulbright  presented  to 
the  Senate  yesterday,  the  mistakes  will  be 
repeated. 

Fulbright,  perhaps  too  generously,  ab- 
solved President  Johnson.  U.S.  failures  in 
Santo  Domingo  were  principally  the  result 
of  the  faulty  advice  given  the  President  by 
U.S.  representatives  on  the  spot,  Fulbright 
said.  But  Ambassador  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr., 
it  should  bo  noted,  is  still  at  his  post  in 
Santo  Domingo. 

The  danger  to  American  lives  was  "more 
a  pretext,"  Fulbright  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  his  committee's  inquiry,  than  a  reason  for 
our  Intervention.  It  was  the  threat  of  com- 
munism rather  than  the  danger  to  American 
lives  that  produced  the  massive  landings,  he 
asserted. 

"In  their  panic  lest  the  Dominican  Re- 
public become  another  Cuba,"  continued 
Fulbright  in  the  most  significant  part  of 
his  commentary,  "some  of  oiu-  officials  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  virtually  all  reform 
movements  attract  some  Communist  support, 
that  there  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween Communist  support  and  Communist 
control  of  a  political  movement,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  compete  with  the  Com- 
munists for  influence  in  a  reform  movement 
rather  than  abandon  it  to  them,  and,  most 
Important  of  all.  that  economic  development 
and  social  justice  are  themselves  the  pri- 
mary and  most  reliable  security  against 
Communist  subversion." 

Tlie  Fulbright  formula  lacks  the  sim- 
plicity and  he-man  quality  of  landing  the 
marines.  But  It  is  based  on  a  more  accurate 
reading  of  Latin  American  realities.  It  is 
sound  counsel  for  the  explosive  future. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  21,  1965] 

After      Fulbright's      Speech:   Blasts      and 

Silences 

Chairman  Fulbright  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recently  delivered  a 
carefully  documented,  thoughtful  critique 
of  our  intervention  last  April  In  Santo 
Domingo. 

He  faced  the  hard  questions.  Did  we  act 
wisely?  If  not,  why  not,  and  more  impor- 
tant, where  do  we  go  from  here? 

In  undertaking  this  assignment.  Senator 
Fulbright  knew  he  was  risking  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  President,  even  though  he  por- 


trayed Mr.  Johnson  as  the  victim  of  faulty 
counsel.  In  view  of  the  shambles  in  which 
our  intervention  had  left  three  decades  of 
good  neighbor  policy  and  the  ensuing  rise  in 
antl-Amerlcanlsm,  Fulbright  rightly  argued 
that  self-critical  analysis  of  the  experience 
was  as  indispensable  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  post 
mortem  ordered  by  President  Kennedy. 

In  the  aftermath  of  his  indictment,  Ful- 
bright's view  was  promptly  and  predictably 
denounced  by  Senators  Dodd.  Long.  Smath- 
ERS,  Lausche,  and  Mundt.  Dodd  even  inti- 
mated that  the  chairman's  dissents  from 
administration  policy  reflected  a  lamentable 
softness  on  communism. 

If  these  responses  could  have  been  fore- 
told, what  has  been  disconcerting  has  been 
the  general  silence  of  the  Senate  liberals. 
Except  for  Senators  Joseph  Clark  and  mav- 
erick Wayne  Morse,  liberal  Senators  have 
risen  neither  to  defend  nor  develop  the  views 
set  forth  by  Fulbright. 

Fulbright  asked  disturbing  questions. 
They  merit  public  debate  and  scrutiny.  They 
should  not  be  swept  under  the  rug  because, 
for  the  moment,  things  are  going  a  little  bet- 
ter in  Latin  America. 

Fulbright's  central  point  was  that  obses- 
sive, panicky  fear  of  a  Castrolte  takeover  led 
U.S.  representatives  to  rebuff  the  democratic 
non-Communist  left  and  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  military  oligarchs  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. When  the  revolution  broke  out  on  April 
24  under  the  leadership  of  the  moderate 
Bosch  party.  Ambassador  William  Tapley 
Bennett,  Jr.,  refused  its  request  for  an 
"American  presence,"  Fulbright  reports. 
Again,  2  days  later,  when  the  constitutional- 
ists, fearing  themselves  defeated  by  the  mili- 
tary, appealed  to  Bennett  for  U.S.  mediation, 
he  turned  them  down  on  the  grounds  that 
such  mediation  would  constitute  interven- 
tion. 

But  a  few  hours  later,  when  the  tide  of 
battle  turned  against  the  military  Junta  and 
the  latter  begged  for  help,  Bennett  said,  "I 
can't  get  away  with  bringing  Americans  In 
on  that  ground' — of  preventing  an  alleged 
Communist  takeover.  He  hereupon  cynically 
advised  the  Junta  to  ask  American  Interven- 
tion under  the  slogan  of  protecting  American 
lives.  This  was  done  and  the  marines  were 
ser.t  in.  Soon  thereafter  the  Red  cry  v»as 
raised. 

Since  the  Bosch  forces  are  characteristic 
of  the  non-Communist  reform  movements 
hitherto  backed  by  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America,  Fulbright  asked  whether  the  Do- 
minican Republic  policy  (whose  architect, 
said  Senator  Clark,  was  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  Mann)  represented  a  "broad- 
er shift"  in  attitude  toward  Latin  America.  - 
Were  we  turning  away  from  the  "revolution- 
aries of  the  non-Communist  left"  to  the 
"military  dictators  and  ruling  oligarchies"? 
"I  suggest,"  Senator  Clark  observed,  "that 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Mann  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Jack  Vaughn  would 
be  well  advised,  and  I  hope  they  will  be.  if 
they  devote  their  best  efforts  from  here  on 
in  to  pat<:hlng  up  our  damaged  relationships 
with  those  men  in  Latin  America  and  the 
countries  they  represent  who  are  our  rer.l 
friends:  the  democratic,  the  liberal  and.  If 
you  win.  the  slightly  left-of-center  leaders, 
not  the  military  Juntas  or  the  oligarchial 
landowners,  who  are  cheering  what  we  did 
in  the  Dominican  Republic." 

Why  did  most  Senate  liberals  shrink  from 
the  public  discussion  Fulbright  and  Clark 
were  striving  to  promote?  Why  did  they 
Stand  by  mutely  when  the  counterattack  was 
unleashed  by  Dodd  and  Company? 

[Prom    the    Charleston     (W.    Va.)     Gazette. 

Oct.  12,  1965] 

House    Resolution    Ignores    Scholarly 

Fulbright  Talk 
On  September  15  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  J.  William 
Fulbright,  delivered  a  major  speech  on  U.S. 
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foreign  policy.  It  was  a  long  speech.  It  was 
also  a  sensible  speech,  knowledgeable,  com- 
prehensive, dispassionate,  pertinent  to  and 
questioning  of  United  States  handling  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  affair  in  particular  and 
of  all  South  American  countries  in  general. 
Five  days  later,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  margin  (312  to  52) 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  precisely  the 
sort  of  irresponsible  reaction  toward  provo- 
cations in  South  America  Senator  Fulbright 
had  warned  against.  The  United  States,  said 
the  resolution,  should  immediately  intrude 
anywhere  in  the  hemisphere  to  prevent  Com- 
munist takeovers.  The  resolution,  thereby, 
not  only  defended  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's response  to  last  spring's  revolution  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  but  encouraged  a 
similar  response  in  the  future  throughout 
South  America,  should  the  circumstances 
warrant. 

Two  reasons  dictate  why  such  policy,  as 
endorsed  and  recommended  by  the  House,  is 
idiocy  compounded: 

Most  important  is  the  solemn  pledge  the 
United  States  took  when  its  Government 
with  Senate  approval  signed  the  charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  Arti- 
cle 15  of  the  charter  flatly  declares:  "No 
state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to  in- 
tervene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs 
of  any  other  state."  Article  17  reinforces 
article  15:  "The  territory  of  a  state  is  inviol- 
able; it  may  not  be  the  object,  even  tempo- 
rarily, of  military  occupation  or  of  other 
measures  of  force  taken  by  another  state,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  on  any  grounds  what- 
ever." 

The  language  of  these  clauses  isn't  obscure. 
It  is  language  that  should  be  evident  to  any- 
one who  possesses  even  a  rudimentary  un- 
derstanding of  words  The  language  doesn't 
say  it  is  permissible  for  Organization  coun- 
tries to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a  neighbor 
in  the  event  of  a  Communist  revolution.  It 
rays  exactly  the  opposite.  There  is  to  be  no 
Interference  regardless  of  what  type  of  revo- 
lution occurs.  "The  territory  of  a  state  is 
inviolable." 

At  Bogotd,  Colombia,  in  1948  the  United 
States  agreed  to  the  terms  of  this  language; 
later,  on  August  28,  1950.  the  U.S.  Senate 
ratified  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  the  treaty  became  op- 
erable. 

(It  should  be  noted  the  treaty  does  pro- 
vide for  specific  steps  to  be  followed  to 
thwart  external  or  Internal  aggression  aris- 
ing from  Conununist  or  other  sources.  The 
victim  of  aggression  can  receive  relief,  if  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  concert 
subscribes  to  the  measures  to  be  applied  in 
the  former's  behalf.  The  controlling  factor, 
however,  is  orderly  procedure  and  action  by 
all,  not  the  absence  of  procedure  and  action 
by  one  member  or  a  minority  of  members.) 
Of  lesser  importance  why  the  House  resolu- 
tion was  reckless  and  ridiculous  is  that  the 
United  States  has  had  an  unending  history  of 
overreaction  to  incidents  that  have  erupted 
in  South  America.  And,  of  late  our  paternal- 
istic interference  has  been  equated  with  self- 
ish motivations. 

Thus,  prevailing  opinion  among  the  op- 
pressed majority  in  most  South  American 
countries  is  the  United  States  has  used  the 
threat  of  communism  to  excuse  its  meddling 
in  situations  that  have  very  little  to  do  with 
tills  alien  ideology. 

In  his  speech  Senator  Fulbright  made  clear 
that  not  all  rebellions  are  Communist  in- 
spired or  dominated.  Many  are  merely  the 
logical  consequence  of  deplorable  living 
standards,  evil  public  officials,  and  a  much- 
too-stratified  society.  Instead  of  siding  with 
the  afflicted,  the  United  States  too  frequently 
has  Jumped  too  quickly  to  the  aid  of  the 
privileged  under  the  guise  of  stamping  out 
communism.  It  is  these  hasty,  ill-considered 
moves  that  frighten  Senator  Pitlbright  and 
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cause  him  to  wonder  aloud  about  the  sense 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  Is  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  Fttlbricht's  qualifications  who  is 
willing  to  speak  out  on  sensitive  issues  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
listen  the  inconsistency  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Regrettably,  many  In  complete  ac- 
cord with  Fulbright  have  remained  silent 
lest  they  be  dubbed  "pinkos"  or  commie 
du'vs. 

As  for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  silly  resolution  bearing  its  name,  obvi- 
ously the  312  Members  voting  for  that  resolu- 
tion either  didn't  read  Pulbright's  speech  or 
f.ailed  to  understand  its  contents.  Otherwise, 
how  is  it  possible  to  Justify  the  extraor- 
dinary injunction  of  the  resolution  that  the 
United  States  should  disregard  utterly  a 
treaty  obligation  to  which  it  affixed  its 
signature  and  to  which  it  gave  its  golden 
vow?  Assuredly  those  Members  aren't  ad- 
vocating the  United  States  do  what  the 
United  States  has  charged  the  Soviet  Union 
with  doing  time  and  again.    Or  are  they? 

(Prom  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time, 

Sept.  21.   1965] 

Makes  Point 

Senator  Pulbright's  criticism  of  how  our 
Government  handled  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic crisis  cannot  be  shrugged  off  as  unwar- 
ranted sniping  at  the  administration.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  a  thoughtful,  responsible  critic 
of  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  His  re- 
marks cannot  fairly  be  dismissed  with  such 
shallow  Judgments  as  that  voiced  by  Senator 
Long,  of  Louisiana,  who  referred  to  what  he 
called  the  "Fulbright  doctrine:  Don't  Inter- 
vene: you  might  be  criticized."  That  is  not 
what  Fulbright  said,  nor  what  he  meant. 

What  he  did  say  was  that  our  intervention 
was  based  on  poor  Intelligence,  which  led  the 
President  to  overreact  to  an  exaggerated 
threat  of  Communist  control  of  the  rebel 
movement.  And  what  Fulbpight  is  con- 
cerned about  is  that  this  mistake,  based 
partly  on  misunderstanding  of  the  vital  dif- 
ference between  Communist  participation 
and  Communist  control,  not  be  repeated  else- 
where in  Latin  America. 

"One  is  led  to  the  conclusion,"  Fulbright 
said,  "that  U.S.  policymakers  were  unduly 
timid  and  alarmist  in  refusing  to  gamble  on 
the  forces  of  reform  and  social  change."  And 
he  added:  "The  bitter  irony  of  such  timidity 
is  that  by  casting  its  lot  with  the  forces  of 
status  quo  •  •  •  the  United  States  almost 
certainly  helped  the  Communists  to  acquire 
converts  whom  they  otherwise  could  not  have 
won." 

It  Is  an  Important  point.  A  policy  of 
maintaining  the  status  quo  at  all  costs  sim- 
ply would  not  Jibe  with  the  more  enlightened 
philosophy  that  undergirds  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Social  progress  and  stalemate  are 
incompatible. 

(From    the    Little    Rock    (Ark.)     University 

Forum,  Sept.  23, 1965] 

Fulbright  Tells  It — The  Wat  It  Is 

Those  of  us  who  are  appalled  by  many 
aspects  of  President  Johnson's  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  especially  by  the  President's  use 
of  armed  intervention  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  in  Vietnam,  found  last  week  that 
we  have  a  new  ally,  if  not  on  Vietnam,  at 
least  on  the  Caribbean  issue;  none  other 
than  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  respected 
liberal  Democrats  in  Washington,  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  Pul- 
bright's charges  against  the  administra- 
tion's handling  of  the  affair  are  virtually  the 
same  charges  the  student  left  and  the  radi- 
cal press  have  been  making  all  summer  in 
print  at  teach-ins,  on  the  picket  lines. 


According  to  Fulbright,  the  military  in- 
tervention aimed  not  at  saving  American 
lives,  which  was  the  official  reason  given,  but 
aimed  at  preventing  the  victory  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
Communist-dominated.  The  Senator 

pointed  out  that  Communist  Influence  on 
the  rebels  was  vastly  overestimated  by  the 
President's  advisers  and  by  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence and  diplomatic  services  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  that  the  use  of  troops 
was  an  overhysterlcal  reaction  to  the  fear 
of  another  Cuba,  a  direct  result  of  the  kind 
of  blindly  fanatic  antlcommunism  char- 
acteristic until  recently  of  only  a  minority 
on   the   radical    right. 

"The  tragedy  of  Santo  Domingo,"  said  Ful- 
bright. "is  that  a  policy  that  purported  to 
defeat  communism  in  the  short  run  is  more 
likely  to  have  the  effect  of  promoting  it  in 
the  long  run."  Later  in  his  speech,  Ful- 
bright called  for  a  Latin  American  policy 
which  would  allow  the  nations  of  that  area 
free  and  autonomous  development  of  Indi- 
vidual domestic  and  foreign  policies.  The 
Senator  asserted  that  U.S.  support  of  "cor- 
rupt and  reactionary  military  oligarchies" 
frustrates  "the  revolutionary  movements 
and  the  demands  for  social  change  which 
are  sweeping  Latin  America,"  and  that  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  policy  might  gravely 
endanger  the  U.S.  position  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Senator  Fulbright  was  careful  to  lay  the 
blame  for  the  "grievous  mistake"  on  John- 
son's diplomatic  and  Intelligence  advisers, 
and  not  on  the  President  himself.  Whatever 
the  individual  burden  of  guilt,  the  admin- 
istration can  no  longer  dismiss  all  critics 
of  its  foreign  policy  as  politically  naive  In- 
tellectuals or  as  irresponsible,  attention- 
seeking  radicals.  The  prompt  White  House 
denial  of  Fuleright's  conclusions  was  osten- 
sibly supported  by  much  of  the  Congress, 
but  such  acid  condemnation  by  such  a  high- 
ranking  official  is  almost  certain  to  have 
wide  repercussions. 

The  Senator  s  comments  are  no  cause  for 
heady  optimism,  but  they  are  a  hopeful 
sign  that  change  may  be  on  the  way.  There 
is  now  at  least  a  crack  in  the  monolithic 
wall. 

Thank  you.  Senator  FVlbright,  for  having 
the  guts  to     tell  it  the  way  it  is." — B.P. 

[Prom  the  Harvard  Crimson] 
Fulbright  at  the  Crossroads 

The  hunt  is  on  for  the  scalp  of  William 
Fulbright.  Senator  Dodd  has  attacked  him. 
Senator  Long  has  attacked  him.  Senator 
Lausche  has  attacked  him.  Senator  Rus- 
sell has  attacked  him.  The  House  has  voted 
a  resolution  which  indirectly  censures  his 
critique  of  military  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  And,  according  to 
Joseph  Kraft's  column  in  Monday's  Globe,  a 
piqued  administration  Is  doing  nothing  to 
shield  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  from  rlghtwlng  flak:  "On 
the  contrary,  the  administration  is  Itself 
holding  the  anti-Communist  issue  in  reserve 
as  a  rod  to  dissident  members  of  Its  major- 
ity." 

Senator  Fulbright  is  being  carefully  Iso- 
lated, and  he  may  soon  suffer  a  fate  that  not 
too  many  years  ago  befell  a  man  who  re- 
sembles him  In  many  ways,  Adlai  Stevenson. 
No  man  of  prominence  in  America  repre- 
sents the  Stevenson  tradition  more  faith- 
fully than  Senator  Fulbright.  He  speaks  out 
Infrequently,  and  when  he  does.  It  appears 
to  pain  him  greatly.  He  chooses  his  phrases 
carefully,  balancing  and  moderating  his  as- 
sertions as  would  a  conscientious  logician. 
A  politician  in  name  only,  he  seems  more  the 
lonely  statesman,  agonizing  over  his  place  In 
history. 

Like  Stevenson,  F^tlbricht  clearly  abhors 
the  role  of  crusader.  He  fears  the  conse- 
quences of  discord  in  a  time  of  crisis.    Now 
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all  about  him  the  big  guns  of  the  Senate 
are  firing,  determined  to  demonstrate  just 
how  noisy  and  distasteful  such  discord  can 
be.  They  realize  Just  how  dangerous — to 
them — a  man  like  Fulbright  might  be. 

In  the  last  month,  the  Senator  has  made 
a  major  congressional  address  and  written  a 
eearlngly  critical  article  In  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Now  he  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads. He  can  continue  to  speak  and,  by  his 
very  eloquence  and  persistence,  force  the 
administration  and  its  policymakers  to  rec- 
ognize the  spirit  and  intelligence  he  repre- 
sents. Or,  like  Stevenson  before  him,  this 
man — who  foresaw  the  cataclysm  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  who  foresaw  the  neutralism  of  Tito, 
who  now  foresees  more  Santo  Domingos — can 
fall  silent  and  allow  the  consensus  to  engulf 
and  encyst  him. 

On  Pulbright's  answer  hangs  far  more 
than  the  career  of  one  man.  As  Louis  Hartz 
perceives,  in  his  "Liberal  Tradition  in  Amer- 
ica," the  answer  will  be  of  sweeping  sig- 
nificance: 

"Will  the  insight  of  a  Willkle  or  a  Ste- 
venson offset  the  end  of  Insight  a  McCarthy 
inspires?  This  is  the  largest  challenge  the 
American  liberal  world  has  faced,  and  the 
payment  for  meeting  it  effectively  is  more 
than  mere  survival  in  an  age  of  world  tur- 
moil. It  holds  out  the  hope  of  an  inward 
enrichment  of  culture  and  perspective,  a 
•coming  of  age'  •  •  •  which  in  Its  own  right 
Is  well  worth  fighting  for." 

I  Prom    Christianity    and    Crisis.    Sept.    28, 

1965] 

Senator  FVlbright's  Achievement 

Senator  Folbricht's  speech  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  our  policy  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
Is  significant  both  in  form  and  content.  In 
form  It  is  a  critical  challenge  by  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  administration's  policy  of 
Marine  landings.  It  must  be  hailed  by  all 
thoughtful  observers  because  it  questioned 
the  actions  of  a  powerful  Chief  Executive 
who  has  immense  prestige,  drawn  partly 
from  his  tremendous  achievements  In 
domestic  policy  and  partly  from  the  strength 
of  anti-Communist  sentiment  In  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Such  an  act  required  consider- 
able courage.  The  President's  power  is  so 
great  that  It  approaches  General  de  Gaulle's 
authority  in  the  Fifth  French  Republic— not, 
of  course.  In  terms  of  the  Constitution  but 
in  terms  of  political  realities. 

The  content  of  the  speech  took  on  special 
significance  because  it  reflected  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
Its  weeks  of  testimony  from  various  experts 
on  the  Dominican  crisis.  It  was,  therefore, 
more  than  a  mere  personal  opinion. 

In  brief,  Pulbright's  criticism  was  that  the 
administration  mistakenly  relied  on  dubious 
advice  In  ordering  the  Marines  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  ostensibly  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  but  actually  to  frustate  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  In  Santo  Domingo.  The  Ar- 
kansan  said: 

"Responsibility  for  the  failure  of  American 
policy  In  Santo  Domingo  lies  primarily  with 
those  who  advised  the  President.  In  the 
critical  day^  between  April  25  and  April  28 

these  officials  sent  the  President  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  danger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over. •  •  •  Underlying  the  bad  advice  and 
unwise  actions  of  the  United  States  was  the 
fear  of  'another  Cuba.'  The  specter  of  a 
second  Communist  state  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere — and  its  probable  political  re- 
percussions within  the  United  States  and 
possible  effects  on  the  careers  of  those  who 
might  be  held  responsible — seems  to  have 
been  the  most  Important  single  factor  In 
distorting  the  judgment  of  otherwise  sensi- 
ble and  competent  men." 

The  rigor  of  this  criticism,  particularly  the 
hazardous  speculation  about  the  personal 
motives  of  those  generally  unidentified  ad- 


visers of  the  President,  was  bound  to  create 
violent  reactions. 

Tlie  Senator  also  gave  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  relation  of  North  American 
democracy  to  the  democratic  movements  in 
Latin  America.  He  distinguished  between 
the  gradualist  democratic  movements,  which 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  hoped  to  promote 
and  of  which  the  Alllanza  Popular  Revolu- 
tionarla  Americana  In  Peru  and  Betancourt's 
party  In  Venezuela  are  examples,  and  the 
"uncouth"  revolutionary  movements. 

Fulbright  Is  quite  right  In  suggesting  that 
the  social  structure  of  most  Latin  nations  in- 
cludes political  movements  in  which  leftist 
elements  are  bound  to  be  present.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  these  revolu- 
tionary elements  contain  the  seeds  of  Com- 
munist totalitarianism.  Hence  extreme  cau- 
tion Is  necessary  In  defining  our  attitude  to- 
ward them.  He  is  probably  right  also  In  sug- 
gesting that  we  are  under  the  illusion  that 
our  revolutionary  past  gives  us  an  affinity 
with  these  movements  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  "We  are  the  most  unrevolutionary  na- 
tion in  the  world." 

In  short,  Fulbright  has  the  distinction  of 
raising  all  the  significant  issues  about  the 
relation  of  an  essentially  bourgeois  democ- 
racy to  the  nations  in  which  democratic  in- 
stitutions are  at  best  imposed  in  various 
ways  on  a  feudal  tradition. 

The  official  patriots  in  the  Democratic 
Party  made  heavyhanded  accusations  against 
Chairman  Pulbright's  loyalty  to  our  tradi- 
tion and  Insinuated  that  he  was  enamored  of 
revolutionary  zeal.  Efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  OAS  to  superimpose  democracy  In 
Santo  Domingo  might  be  striking  evidence 
of  the  pertinence  of  the  Senator's  position 
because  they  prove  that  superimposed  de- 
mocracy cannot  give  a  democratic  solution. 
There  a  provisional  government  has  difficulty 
in  providing  an  atmosphere  of  democratic 
give-and-take  between  the  revolutionary  and 
the  conservative  factions — without  which  the 
promised  elections  will  give  no  peace.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  three  Com- 
munist parties  is  regarded  by  Pulbright's 
critics  as  a  refutation  of  his  position.  But 
tliese  parties  might  also  be  seen  as  the  in- 
evitable fruit  of  our  ill-conceived  military 
Intervention. 


(Prom  the  Nation,  Oct.  4, 1965] 
Senator  Fulbright  Dissents 

Any  American  who  says  a  critical  word 
about  U.S.  military  or  paramilitary  opera- 
tions anywhere  on  the  globe  Is  assured  of  a 
generally  bad  press  In  his  own  land,  and  Sen- 
ator Fulbright  is  no  exception.  It  avails 
him  nothing  that  he  is  the  Senate's  leading 
scholar  on  foreign  affairs,  that  the  Fulbright 
scholarships  are  a  landmark  in  creative 
statesmanship,  that  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  When, 
as  In  his  speech  on  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  presumes  to  criti- 
cize our  policy  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  Latin 
America  generally,  he  is  rebuked  by  most  of 
the  commentators.  In  the  Senate,  Morse 
and  Clark  spoke  up  In  defense  of  their  col- 
league, but  Senators  Dodd,  Smathers,  Lau- 
sche, Long,  and  others  laid  down  the  predic- 
table barrage.  As  Newsweek  observed,  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  had  knowingly  staked  out  a 
lonely  position. 

But  perhaps  his  position  Is  not  as  lonely  as 
It  appears  to  be.  Any  number  of  Senators 
who  are  known  to  agree  with  Senator  Ful- 
bright maintained  a  discreet  silence  for  fear 
of  Incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  White 
House.  At  about  the  same  time  that  Senator 
Fulbright  was  speaking.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Fried- 
maim,  an  International  law  expert  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  voiced  much  the  same 
criticism  of  the  President's  handling  of  the 
Dominican  crisis  before  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Conference  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Frledmann  took  the  position  that  the  unilat- 


eral use  of  force  signals  a  major  weakening 
of  the  United  Nations.  "We  are  faced,"  he 
said,  "with  the  threat  of  a  collapse  of  the 
painstaking  efforts  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  especially  the  last  20  years,  to  build  up 
a  system  of  organized  International  control 
of  the  use  of  force."  U.S.  Intervention  In  the 
Dominican  Republlb,  without  a  showing  of 
outside  direction  of, the  rebellion,  "cannot  be 
justified  by  any  canons  of  international  law." 

After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  which  Senator 
Fulbright  also  opposed,  President  Kennedy 
lamented:  "How  can  I  have  been  so  stupid?" 
But  his  successor  wUl  not  abide  criticism 
nor  acknowledge  mistakes.  Asked  how  he 
felt  about  the  decision  to  Intervene  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  replied:  "I  would 
do  it  all  over  again,  only  we'd  have  done  it 
earlier  and  tougher."  At  the  last  moment, 
the  President  put  in  an  unexpected  appear- 
ance at  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Con- 
ference to  voice  a  few  platitudes  about  the 
U.N.  whUe  carefully  avoiding  any  reference 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  distin- 
guished array  of  3,000  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices and  international  law  experts  heard 
him  out,  but  his  remarks  drew  only  "a  tepid 
response." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Fulbright  speech  the 
House  proceeded  to  adopt  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  unilateral  use  of  force  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  other  Western  Hem- 
isphere country  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere.  The 
resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  312 
to  52.  The  administration  had  not  asked 
for  the  resolution  but  it  did  not  oppose  it. 
Many  Members,  though  made  uneasy,  said 
that  they  couldn't  oppose  a  resolution  that 
seemed  to  be  intended  to  serve  as  an  ex 
post  facto  endorsement  of  the  President's 
Dominican  policy.  Some  of  these  same 
Members  also  criticized  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  "lack  of  backbone"  in  not  taking 
a  stand  against  the  resolution.  While  the 
resolution  is  without  legal  effect,  it  will  be 
read  as  a  blanket  endorsement  of  the  unilat- 
eral use  of  force  and  will  add  to  the  criti- 
cism of  American  policy  In  South  America. 
Representative  John  Brademas  said  that  he 
had  gone  all  the  way  up  to  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk  and  had  been  unable  to  get  anyone 
to  say  whether  the  Department  was  for  or 
against  the  resolution.  In  brief,  there  Is  no 
Indication  in  Washington  of  a  willingness 
to  learn  from  experience  or  to  listen  to 
critics. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Sept.  27,  1965] 

Tyrannt  op  the  Majoritt  in  UNfrED  States 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  Johnson  consensus  is  so  powerful  that 
large  areas  of  policy — normally  in  past  years 
a  subject  for  debate — are  now  off  limits.  The 
zeal  of  a  majority  President,  who  by  tem- 
perament and  conviction  draws  the  line 
against  dissenters,  luiderscores  the  fears  of 
a  time  of  troubles  when  revolutionary  re- 
gimes threaten  all  order  and  stability. 

Add  to  this  an  expanding  Federal  Govern- 
ment dispensing  money  in  old  ways — the 
House  Just  passed  a  $1.7  billion  pork  barrel 
rivers  and  harbors  bill — and  new  ways  such 
as  huge  defense  and  research  contracts.  The 
sum  total  In  the  view  of  pessimistic  ob- 
servers Is  a  new  America  with  little  resem- 
blance to  the  give  and  take  democracy  of 
the  past. 

A  case  In  point  Is  what  happened  to  Chair- 
man J.  Willum  Fulbright  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Waiting  until 
after  a  provisional  government  had  been 
established  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Fulbright  in  a  Senate  speech  delivered  a 
carefully  reasoned  criticism  of  how  the  Do- 
minican crisis  had  been  handled.  This  was 
based  on  an  Inquiry  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  with  13  sessions  at  which 
all  the  principals  testified. 
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Immediately  the  full  force  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen  big  and  little  was  leveled 
against  him.  The  voices  turned  up  high 
did  not  so  much  seek  to  refute  the  criticism 
as  to  discredit  the  critic.  At  the  lowest  level, 
as  represented  by  Senator  Russell  Long  of 
Louisiana,  the  majority  whip,  the  suggestion 
was  that  if  you  didn't  believe  Communists 
were  about  to  take  over  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  then  you  must  have  more  sym- 
pathy for  communism  than  you  know. 

On  careful  rereading  of  the  Pxilbrlght 
speech  it  is  hard  to  discover  why  the  reac- 
tion was  as  though  it  had  been  an  offense 
against  majesty.  He  was  saying  that  aspects 
of  America's  policy  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public compounded  these  faults.  The  ex- 
ample of  a  Senator  soundly  birched  for  fault- 
ing the  administration  raises  a  troubling 
question:  Is  any  dialog  at  all  possible  on 
the  great  issues  of  foreign  policy? 

To  put  it  another  way:  Must  the  power 
cf  the  E.xecutive  be  so  absolute  in  view  of 
the  threat  to  America's  security  that  critics 
should  keep  silent?  An  American  war 
In  Vietnam  is  rapidly  expanding  with  reports 
of  200.000  troops  to  be  committed  by  the 
years  end  and  yet  scarcely  a  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed publicly  over  the  authority  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  direct  an  undeclared 
war. 

Granted  the  stakes  are  awesome  and  the 
power  of  the  Executive  great  in  conducting 
policy  with  proper  secrecy  as  in  the  India- 
Pakistan  crisis.  Granted,  too,  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  the  Johnson  successes. 

Nevertheless,  the  domination  of  the  major- 
ity is  so  all-encompassing  that  a  funda- 
mental distortion  of  the  American  svstem 
seems  for  the  time  being  at  least  to"  have 
resulted.  More  than  a  century  ago  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville.  one  of  the  most  searching 
and  at  the  same  time  sympathetic  foreign 
critics.  VTOte  in  his  "Democracy  in  America" 
of  the  danger  of  the  "tyranny  of  the  major- 
ity.' Of  the  tyranny  this  French  aristocrat 
considered  the  main  evil  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions he  wrote: 

■The  smallest  reproach  irritates  its  sensi- 
bility and  the  slightest  Joke  that  has  any 
foundation  in  truth  renders  it  indignant; 
from  the  forms  of  its  language  up  to  the 
solid  virtues  of  its  character,  everything  must 
be  made  the  subject  of  encomium.  No 
writer,  whatever  be  his  eminence,  can  escape 
paying  this  tribute  of  adulation  to  his  fellow 
citizens." 

De  Tocqueville  was  writing  of  the  majority 
itself  but  his  words  today  might  be  applied 
to  the  master  of  the  majority. 

"I  know  of  no  country,"  De  Tocqueville 
wrote,  "in  which  there  is  so  little  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  real  freedom  of  discussion 
as  in  America.  Profound  changes  have  oc- 
curred since  democracy  in  America  first  ap- 
peared and  yet  it  may  be  asked  whether 
recognition  of  the  right  of  dissent  has  gained 
substantially  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory." 
Senator  Fulbricht  discovered  in  1957  what 
it  meant  to  go  against  the  majority.  He 
opposed  the  Eisenhower-Dulles  doctrine  em- 
bodied in  a  resolution  giving  the  President 
power  to  use  "the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  as  he  deems  necessary"  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  spend  $200  million  as  he  saw  fit 
without  congressional  restrictions.  The  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  then  was  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. He  urged  Fclbright  to  back  Eisenhower 
as  he  himself  had. 

Johnson  has  triple-starred  consensus  in 
the  political  lexicon.  But,  defined  as  "tyr- 
anny of  the  majority,"  consensus  has  an- 
other look. 


the  speech  will  be  certain  to  lift  the  chances 
of  the  most  anti-Yankee  candidate  in  the 
field. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  one  Domini- 
can in  a  thousand  knows  who  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  is  and  it  Is  even  less  likely  that  many 
Dominicans  know  he  made  the  speech. 

Undoubtedly,  one  dominant  theme  in  the 
elections  will  be  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
U.S.  intervention.  The  attitudes  of  the  Do- 
minicans will  be  determined  by  them  and 
their  friends'  immediate  experiences  with 
the  revolution,  not  with  Senator  Fulbright's 
indictment  which  should  influence  the  pol- 
icymakers in  the  executive  branch  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

One  might  ask  the  columnists  why  the 
Dominican  crisis  was  such  a  dangerous  con- 
frontation. Was  it  a  crisis  involving  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  or 
rather,  a  tragic  confrontation  between  the 
United  States,  international  law,  and  the  in- 
evitable, and  hopefully  democratic,  social 
revolution  in  Latin  America? 

Jonathan  P.  Galloway. 
Washington. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post, 
Sept.  27,  1965) 
The  Fttlbright  Speech 
The  September   20  Evans   and   Novak   at- 
tack   on    Senator    Pulbrights    Dominican 
speech  makes  the  preposterous  assertion  that 


I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    Sept 
18,   1965] 
The  Need  for  Critics 
(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 
You  can  take  it  for  granted  that  Senator 
J.  William  Pulbright,  of  Arkansas,  though 
a  Democrat,  a  close  and  old  friend  of  Presi- 
dent   Johnson,    and    longtime    chairman    of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
not  be  the  next  Secretary  of  State.     He  has 
burned  his   bridges.     His  recent  outspoken 
criticism  of  administration  policy  in  Santo 
Domingo,  on  top  of  several  other  recent  dis- 
sents, has  undoubtedly  disturbed  the  Presi- 
dent if  it  has  not  angered  him. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Senator 
Pulbright  ever  wanted  to  be  Secretary  of 
State.  He  is  no  administrator.  He  hasn't 
administered  anything  since  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1939- 
41.  He  has  been  in  Congress  since  1943 
The  legislative  life  suits  him  fine.  And  he 
may  well  believe  he  can  be  of  more  help  In 
criticizing  American  foreign  policy  as  a  sov- 
ereign Senator  and  chairman  of  his  powerful 
committee,  than  if  he  v/ere  working  for  a 
President  as  Secretary  of  State. 

WRY  comments 

For  some  time,  Senator  Fulbright  has  been 
rather  frustrated.  He  does  not  think  the 
President  or  the  State  Department  pay  much 
attention  to  his  ideas.  He  comments  on 
the  situation  wryly.  His  latest  statement 
puts  him  further  out  of  line  than  ever. 

But  Senator  Fulbricht  may  be  the  voice 
of  honest,  critical  perception,  and  of  com- 
monsense.  What  he  says  about  the  mis- 
evaluation  of  the  situation  in  Santo  Domin- 
go is  confirmed  by  most  responsible  cor- 
respondents who  were  on  the  spot  and  tried 
to  untangle  the  facts. 

The  Arkansas  Senator  may  be  in  advance 
of  American  public  opinion  on  many  Issues. 
But  American  policy  is  badly  in  need  of  criti- 
cal examination.  It  has  been  rigid  and  de- 
fensive for  many  months.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  may  have  been  making  for- 
eign policy  more  than  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  Mr.  McNamara  is  a  powerful  p>erson- 
allty.  He  has  a  sharper  cutting  edge  than 
Mr.  Rusk,  although  the  Secretary  of  State's 
quiet  intellectual  power  and  character  should 
not  be  underestimated. 

original  view 

Senator  Pulbright  always  comes  with  a 
fresh  and  original  mind,  and  an  experienced 
political  touch,  to  problems  that  are  Jaded 
and  frozen.  His  analysis  is  Just  what  the 
administration  needs,  whether  he  is  always 
right  or  not.    It  should  not  be  resented. 

Senator  Pulbrights  speech  in  Vienna  in 
May.  outlining  ways  for  easing  the  central 


Europe  situation  and  opening  wider  doors 
through  the  formerly  Iron  Curtain,  was  at- 
tentively studied  in  Budapest  and  Prague 
I  know,  because  officials  In  the  Hungarian 
and  Czech  foreign  offices  told  me  so.  Senator 
Pulbright  said:  "I  only  wish  they  studied 
it  as  attentively  in  Washington." 

Senator  Pulbrights  name  will  be  remem- 
bered for  the  most  massive  international 
scholarship  program  the  world  has  ever  .seen. 

His  was  almost  a  lone  voice  arguing  behind 
the  scenes  against  the  Bay  of  Pigs  misad- 
venture. (But  he  was  in  favor  of  invading 
Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  missile  crisis,  writes 
President  Kennedy's  assistant,  Theodore  C 
Sorensen.) 

dissension  exists 
The  senatorial  group  of  Democrats  which 
is  unhappy  about  foreign  policy,  for  some- 
times conflicting  reasons,  is  impressive.  The 
Senate  leader.  Senator  Mansfield  is  discreetly 
but  definitely  in  disagreement  on  aspects  of 
the  Vietnam  problem.  Senator  Church  has 
long  been  off  the  reservation,  and  Senator 
Morse,  as  usual,  is  a  violent  dissenter 
There  are  several  others.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  little  band  of  obdurate  men  who 
blocked  Woodrow  Wilson's  hopes  for  an  or- 
ganized peace.  But  it  is  a  faction  which 
might  some  day  coalesce,  though  not  neces- 
sarily behind  Senator  Fulbright. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey's  ideas  on  the  necessity  of 
a  reevaluatlon  of  foreign  policy  methods  and 
goals.  He  has  long  been  an  imaginative 
critic  of  set  policies,  but  now  his  lips  are 
sealed. 

Long-established  policies  have  a  way  of 
gaining  a  life  of  their  own,  riding  Jugger- 
naut-like over  the  humans  who  administer 
them.  Now  and  then  somebody  throws  a 
brick  at  the  Juggernaut  and  it  turns  out  to 
be  of  paper.  It  Is  time  to  challenge  the 
Juggernaut  now.  to  call  for  candid  rethinking. 
Senator  Pulbright  may  have  made  a  begin- 
ning, frank  and   provocative. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Sept.  25,  1965} 

Insight  and  Outlook— Pulbright  and  His 

Critics 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  doubts  raised  by  Senator  Pulbright 

with  respect  to  this  country's  policy  in  Latin 

America  have  been  intensified  by  the  cries  of 

his  critics. 

Basically,  the  Senator  was  only  posing  a 
good  question.  He  was  asking  whether  this 
country  had  reverted  to  the  policy  of  direct 
military  Intervention  in  South  America. 

With  the  Dominican  case  before  him  he 
sensed  a  new  disposition  to  identify  all  social 
protest  with  Communist  subversion,  and  a 
connected  tendency  to  shoot  first  and  think 
later.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were  im- 
portant distinctions  between  protests  backed 
by  the  Communists  and  protests  under  their 
control.  He  suggested  that  when  trouble 
south  of  the  border  developed  next,  it  might 
be  appropriate  for  this  country  to  think 
first  and  shoot  next. 

A  reasonable,  and  I  believe  honest,  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Fulbright's  question  was 
available  to  the  administration.  It  would 
have  emphasized  that  there  was  no  basic 
change  in  American  policy;  that  there  were 
matters  open  for  debate  in  the  Dominican 
record;  but  that  the  Dominican  case,  because 
of  the  special  Impact  of  the  Trujillo  dictator- 
ship, was  a  special  one  without  general  ap- 
plication to  Latin  America. 

The  actual  reaction  was  not  unlike  the 
stoning  reserved  by  the  high  priests  of  primi- 
tive communities  for  those  who  question  the 
efficacy  of  blood  sacrifice. 

For  a  starter  there  was  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  with  his  usual  tactic  of 
crying  soft  on  communism.  Dodd  charged 
that  Fulbright  "suffers  from  an  indiscrimi- 
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nating  infatuation  with  revolutions  of  all 
kinds,  national,  democratic,  or  Communist." 
Short  remarks  in  similar  vein  were  made 
by  Senators  Frank  Lausche  and  Russell 
Long — a  member  of  Senator  Fulbright's 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  had  not 
even  bothered  to  attend  the  committee's  re- 
cent hearings  on  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Then,  in  defense  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Tapley  Ben- 
nett, there  boomed  the  big  gun  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia. 

Russell  h.^d  known  Ambassador  Bennett 
"as  a  small  boy."  He  had  known  "his  father 
and  his  mother."  He  had  known  "both  of 
his  grandfathers."  Only  last  year  he  had  had 
a  meal  "with  Ambassador  Bennett's  father 
and  mother  on  their  Franklin  County  farm 
In  the  rolling  red  clay  hills  of  northeast 
Georgia."  With  that  pedigree,  and  that  solid 
rural  background,  how  could  anyone  even 
begin  to  have  doubts? 

A  day  earlier,  the  House  had  expressed  lis 
reaction  to  Senator  Fulbright.  It  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  a  resolution  that,  in 
effect,  endorsed  direct  military  intervention 
by  the  United  States  In  Latin  America  to  pre- 
vent "subversive  action  or  the  threat  of  it." 
By  themselves,  neither  the  House  resolu- 
tion nor  the  Senate  statements  have  any 
practical  force.  But  precisely  because  they 
are  free  of  real  content,  they  provide  a  good 
measure  of  the  play  of  domestic  and  bureau- 
cratic politics  on  foreign  affairs. 

At  the  base,  plainly,  there  are  pollticos 
with  self-interested  motives  for  raising  anew 
the  issue  of  softness  on  communism.  The 
original  author  of  the  House  resolution,  Arm- 
istead  Selden,  of  Alabama,  for  instance, 
comes  from  a  district  that  is  being  changed 
by  reapportionment,  by  Federal  registration 
of  voters,  and  by  possible  action  on  the  poll 
tax.  With  Negro  voters  due  to  figure  In  the 
Alabama  primary  next  May,  Selden  can  no 
longer  fall  b.^ck  on  the  usual  theme  of  pro- 
tecting white  supremacy.  Instead,  he  Is 
wrapping  himself  in  the  mantle  of  antlcom- 
munism. 

Politician.^  with  such  rn  obvious  Interest 
In  raising  the  Comnr.unlst  Issue  are.  to  be 
sure,  limited  in  number.  But  their  strength 
is  as  the  strength  of  10  because  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  nothing  to  organize  re- 
sistance against  them. 

On  the  contrary,  the  admln'stration  has 
promoted  inside  the  State  Department  a 
group  of  regular  Foreign  Service  officers, 
heading  up  in  Under  Secretary  Thomas  Mann 
and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Douglas  M-'.cArthur  II,  who  made 
their  way  In  the  era  of  unsophisticated,  mon- 
olithic anticommunism.  Their  ideas.  Indeed 
th'eir  careers  and  reputations,  are  tied  up 
With  that  era.  Not  surprisingly,  they  prac- 
tically Invited  the  Selden  resolution. 

Lastly,  the  White  House  itself  seems  to  be 
holding  antlcommunl.'im  in  reserve  as  a  rod 
to  discipline  its  congressional  majority. 
Where  there  is  a  Jingoist  Issue  working.  In 
other  words,  the  President  wants  it  working 
on  his  side.  He  has  gone  soft  on  Goldwater- 
ism.  And  while  he  maintains  that  stance. 
It  remains  a  question  whether  this  country 
will  be  able  to  move  In  harmony  with  the 
vast  social  changes  that  are  sweeping  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  Asia,  too. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courler-Jouriiiil, 
Sept.  26,  1965] 

Fulbright's    "Unthinkable    Thoughts" 

Sting  the  Senate 

(By  Ben  Reeves) 

Washington. — James  William  Fulbright, 
Arkansas  Democrat,  has  been  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate nearly  21  years,  and  the  Senate  still 
doesn't  know  quite  what  to  make  of  him. 

By  ordinary  standards,  he  ought  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  establishment,  the 
tightly  knit  inner  core  that  runs  the  show. 
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He  is  a  southerner,  he  Is  a  Protestant,  he 
is  a  member  of  an  Important  standing  com- 
mittee, and  he  Is  a  proven  votegetter  with 
the  folks  back  home.  He  Is  one  of  the  few 
Members  who  have  won  election  to  as  many 
as  four  full  Senate  terms.  But  there  is  a 
maverick  streak  about  Bill  Fulbright  that 
defies  predictability. 

When  he  arose  from  his  place  in  the  Senate 
on  the  early  afternoon  of  September  15  with 
a  sheaf  of  papers  in  his  hand — In  the  midst 
of  discussion  of  the  highway  beautification 
bill — the  few  Members  on  the  floor  had  no 
Inkling  that  one  of  the  sharpest  fusses  of  the 
1965  session  was  about  to  begin.  There  was 
no  objection  when  the  rule  of  germaneness 
was  waived  to  permit  Fulbright  to  speak  on 
a  subject  other  than  that  officially  before  the 
Chamber. 

the  only  purpose 
In  his  dry,  monotonous,  non-spine-tingling 
manner,  he  addressed  himself  to  "the  situa- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic."  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
felt  that  "at  this  time  of  relative  calm  it  is 
appropriate,  desirable,  and  I  think,  necessary 
to  review  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the  U.S.  role  in  those  events.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  a  review,  and  Its  only  purpose. 
Is  to  develop  guidelines  for  wise  and  effective 
policies  in  the  future." 

Then,  In  an  unemotional  and  unhurried 
way  (9,500  words  in  the  Congre.ssional  Rec- 
ord), Fulbright  contended  that  United 
States  handling  of  the  Dominican  crisis  last 
April  was  "characterized  initially  by  over- 
timidity  and  subsequently  by  overreactlon. 
Throughout  the  whole  affair,  it  has  also  been 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  candor." 

Fulbright's  villain  of  the  afternoon  was 
not  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  or  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  but  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Dominican  Republic,  W.  Tapley 
Bennett. 

Bennett,  the  Senator  said,  had  muffed  an 
opportunity  to  "bring  possibly  decisive  me- 
diating power  to  bear  for  a  democratic  solu- 
tion" on  April  27,  the  most  critical  day  In 
the  rebellion  against  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment. 

REASON    FOR    mistake 

"The  overriding  reason  for  this  mistake 
was  the  conviction  of  U.S.  officials,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  which  was  fragmentary  at 
best,  that  the  rebels  were  dominated  by 
Communists.  A  related  and  perhaps  equally 
important  reason  for  the  U.S.  Embassy's  re- 
fusal to  mediate  on  April  27  was  the  desire 
for  and,  ac  that  point,  expectation  of  an 
antlrebel  victory.  They  therefore  passed  up 
an  important  opportunity  to  reduce  or  even 
eliminate  Communist  influence  by  encourag- 
ing the  moderate  elements  among  the  rebels 
and  mediating  for  a  democratic  solution," 
Pulbright  said. 

He  called  unilateral  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  a  grievous  mistake  that 
has  alienated  our  real  friends  in  Latin 
America:  broadly  speaking,  the  people  of 
the  democratic   left. 

Pulbright  said  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
he  was  not  saying  that  no  Conimunist  par- 
ticipated in  the  crisis,  "but  simply  that  the 
administration  acted  on  the  premise  that 
the  revolution  was  controlled  by  Commu- 
nists, a  premise  which  it  failed  to  establish 
and   has  not   established   since." 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  intervene 
with  armed  force  was  based  on  bad  infor- 
mation and  worse  advice,  the  Senator  con- 
tended. 

NO     EASY     choices 

Almost  completely  overlooked  by  Ful- 
bright's r.ttr.ckcrs  was  the  fifth  pa;ag;ap:i 
of  his  speech  in  which  he  said  his  Judgments 
were  made  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight, 
"and  in  fairness  it  must  be  conceded  there 
were  no  easy  choices  available  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Dominican  Republic." 


He  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was 
more  concerned  with  long-term  lessons  de- 
riving from  our  experience  in  the  Domim- 
can  crisis  than  with  profitless  digging  into 
past  mistakes. 

But  in  the  Senate,  m  elsewhere,  reason- 
ableness is  alwaj's  upstaged  by  dramatic 
action,  in  this  case  the  spectacle  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  chairman  at- 
tacking  American   policy. 

Fulbright  had  not  taken  his  seat  before 
two  of  his  fellow  Democrats  were  on  their 
feet  to  belabor  him  for  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  course  of  action. 

Russell  Long,  of  Louisiana,  the  Demo- 
crats' pudgy  whip,  came  out  shaking  his 
Jaws  and  declaring:  "I  thank  the  merciful 
Lord  that  our  President  possesses  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  that  he  possesses  Initiative." 
George  Smathers,  of  Florida,  angrily  de- 
manded: "What  is  wrong  with  trying  to 
save  a  country  from  communism?  We  had 
already  lost  Cuba  to  Castro.  It  has  been 
admitted  that  there  were  only  about  12 
known  Communist  leaders  in  Cuba  with 
Castro  when  he  started  his  revolution." 
the  usual  fuming 
There  was  the  customary  fuming  In  the 
cloakrooms  and  in  the  corridors  that  accom- 
panies just  about  every  one  of  Fitlbright's 
"significant"  speeches.  What  was  he  up  to? 
What  was  he  trying  to  accomplish? 

The  next  day,  Connecticut's  white-maned 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd  took  to  the  floor  to 
denounce  the  Fulbright  speech  and  defend 
the  action  of  the  administration,  and  to  ray 
bitterly  that  "it  seems  to  me  that  he  suffers 
from  an  Indiscrlmlnating  Infatuation  with 
revolutions  of  all  kinds,  national,  democratic, 
or  Communist." 

It  was  a  full  week  later  that  another  big 
Senate  gun  was  brought  to  bear  on  Ful- 
bright. Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  came  onto  the  floor  to  say  that  Am- 
bassador Tapley  Bennett  was  a  Georgia  boy 
who  comes  from  stock  that  does  not  panic 
or  frighten  easily.  Fulbright  had  done  Ben- 
nett a  grave  disservice,  the  Georgian  said. 

In  the  Interval,  the  White  House  took  time 
to  issue  a  statement  saying  that  it  could  find 
no  one  who  thought  Fulbright's  views  wer3 
justified.  And  other  Members  got  in  their 
licks,  too. 

But  the  Arkansas  Senator  was  not  entirely 
alone  on  the  Dominican  matter.  Senatca: 
Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  told  the  Sen- 
ate he  was  in  complete  accord  with  Ful- 
bright's views.  He  called  the  speech  over- 
due, sound,  and  wise. 

During  the  past  week.  Senator  Stephen  M. 
Young,  of  Ohio,  backed  Fulbright.  and  also . 
criticized  Bennett's  handling  of  the  crisis  in 
his  ambassadorial  role. 

Fulbright  also  gathered  perhaps  unex- 
pected support  from  the  editorials  of  some 
of  the  countBy's  leading  newspapers. 

unthinkable  thoughts 

There  are  more  than  a  few  In  the  Senate 
who  privately  agree  with  Fulbright's  malu 
point  in  the  argument.  In  the  future,  we 
must  try  to  be  on  the  side  of  democratic 
social  revolution  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where, and  not  let  our  anticommunism  panic 
us  into  supporting  rightwing  dictatorships. 
But  they  doubt  his  wisdom  in  bringing  the 
argument  into  the  forum  of  the  Senate, 
where  its  main  points  become  oversimplified 

he  is  exposed  to  unnecessary  attack. 

This  is  the  same  William  Fulbright  who. 
on  March  25,  tQ64,  mpde  a  Sen^^t^e  speech  en- 
titled "Old  Mytlis  and  New  Realities,"  which 
haj  been  widely  hailed  as  an  air  clearer  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  In  it  he  chal- 
lenged the  country  to  think  "unthinkable 
thoughts"  about  such  subjects  as  the  cold 
war,  the  two  Chinas,  our  role  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  future  of  Vietnam. 
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Neither  the  President  nor  the  State  De- 
partment was  happy  to  have  such  a  speech 
come  fronx  so  high-ranking  a  figure  in  the 
governmental  mill  that  grinds  out  foreign 
policy.  But  18  months  later,  even  his  se- 
verest critics  would  agree  that  it  has  helped 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  negotiations 
can  be  undertaken  between  otir  side  and  the 
Communist  world. 

STITBDORNNESS  ADMIRED 

This  is  the  same  Pulbright  who,  after  the 
Republican  congressional  victory  of  1946, 
publicly  urged  President  Harry  Truman  to 
appoint  a  leading  Republican  as  Secretary 
Of  State  and  then  resign,  thus  turning  the 
Presidency  over  to  the  party  that  had  scored 
so  handsomely  in  the  congressional  elections. 
Truman  never  forgave  him  for  that,  and  a 
good  many  "regular"  Democrats  have  always 
regarded  him  with  a  certain  suspicion  be- 
cause of  it. 

The  idea  no  doubt  stemmed  from  his  ex- 
periences as  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  1928. 

Both  friends  and  foes  have  to  admire  his 
stubbornness  in  refusing  to  vote  for  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  Thursday  night,  hoping  by  his 
strategic  protest  to  force  a  new  look  at  the 
whole  foreign  aid  system  next  year. 

FuLERiGHT  was  bom  in  Missouri  60  years 
ago  last  April,  but  his  family  took  him  to 
Arkansas  when  he  was  only  a  year  old.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, at  Fayetteville,  in  1925.  and  studied  law 
at  George  Washington  University  in  Wash- 
ington after  his  return  from  England. 

FuLBRiGHT  took  hii,  law  degree  in  1931,  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Justice  Departments 
Antitrust  Division  in  the  early  days  of  tne 
New  Deal.  He  taught  law  at  George  Wash- 
ington in  193.5,  then  became  a  law  lecturer 
at  the  University  cI  Arkansas  in  1936.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  viniversity  3 
years  later. 

FvLBRiGHT  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  i942,  pnd  2  years  later 
successfully  campaigned  for  the  Senate  seat 
that  had  been  held  by  Hattie  W.  Carraway. 
He  was  reelected  in  1950,  1956.  and  1962.  His 
prestige  is  such  in  Arkansas  that  even  vote- 
fetching  Gov.  Orval  Paubus  decided  against 
challenging  him  3  years  ago. 

In  the  Senate,  he  is  a  reasonably  consist- 
ent party  man,  but  he  is  never  found  in  any- 
body's pocket.  He  is  jealous  of  his  inde- 
pendence, and  is  not  afraid  to  think  for  him- 
self— even  unthinkable  thoughts.  When  he 
does  think  such  thoughts,  he  becomes,  as  he 
did  last  week,  a  lonely  man. 


[From  the  Miami  I'Fla.)  News,  Sept.  28.  196  >| 

Critic 

(By  Bill  Baggs) 

A  bitter  smile  must  occupy  the  face  be- 
longing to  James  W'^lltam  FrLBr.iGiiT  as  he 
listens  to  the  rustic  oratory  of  his  colleagues. 

For  20  years,  as  a  resident  of  the  Federal 
Senate,  he  has  lawyered  for  new  thinking 
to  attend  the  related  issues  of  world  peace 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  after  a  criticism  of  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  Sen- 
ator FuLBRicHT  has  been  backcapped  by  the 
Indignant  prose  of  other  Senators  to  the 
extent  you  might  think  he  were  guilty  of 
parliamentary  treason. 

The  poet  and  diplomat.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  handed  down  a  slice  of  good  sense 
when  he  wrote:  "A  wise  skepticism  is  the 
nrst  attribute  of  a  good  critic." 

SKEPTICISM 

If  Senator  Ftti.bright  were  skeptical  of  our 
policies  In  the  two  countries,  where  we  have 
made  large  military  and  diplomatic  invest- 
ments, and  If  he  lived  with  his  skepticism  as 
a  mute  companion,  he  indeed  would  be  a 
sorry  Senator. 

The  beginning  fact  here  Is  not  whether 
the  Senator  is  correct  In  his  views.    Rather, 


it  is  that  the  continuous  absence  of  debate 
on  serious  business  of  Government  can 
evolve  Into  a  kind  of  tyranny  costumed  as 
democracy.  Every  right  we  have  is  strength- 
ened by  our  freedom  to  disagree  and  to  re- 
fine our  national  decisions  by  such  dis- 
agreement. 

But  what  must  put  the  rock  in  the  Sen- 
ator's shoe  is  that  not  only  his  good  sense, 
but  also  his  good  intentions,  appear  chal- 
lenged by  some  as  he  speaks  as  a  critic  of  our 
Viet  and  Dominican  policies. 

Since  the  middle  1940s,  Senator  Fulbricht 
has  been  seeing  quicker  and  clearer  than 
most  gentlemen  in  Congress.  In  1943,  he 
authored  a  resolution  for  a  world  organiza- 
tion to  keep  the  peace,  once  it  had  been  won, 
and  he  was  graciovis  enough  to  phrase  his 
resolution  in  55  words.  Congress  agreed,  and 
2  years  later,  the  United  Nations  was  born. 

REFORMER 

More  than  a  decade  before  Bobby  Baker's 
head  bobbed  to  the  surface,  Senator  Fm.- 
Br.iGHT  pleaded  with  his  colleagues  to  adopt 
a  code  of  ethics.  He  had  just  completed 
washing  some  dirty  linen  when  his  own  party 
occupied  the  White  House. 

Eloquently  has  he  argued  for  less  waste  in 
foreign  aid  and  for  more  funds  in  education, 
again  long  before  any  serious  education  bill 
wos  floated  from  a  President  to  Congress  and, 
in  general.  Senator  Fuxbright  has  been  a 
public  servant  willing  to  speak  as  a  critic 
when  the  mood  of  Jhe  country  washed  high 
against  his  views. 

The  Prince  de  Llgne  complained:  "The 
Congress  never  runs.  It  waltzes."  Today, 
vith  a  persupsive  President,  our  Congress  is 
running.  And  a  critic  with  courage  and 
sense  is  needed  to  examine  the  legislation- 
in-a-hurry.  Thank  goodness  William  Ful- 
cniGiiT  is  there. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Sept.  28, 

1965] 

Soviet-American  Relations 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Last  week  the  world  had  a  fleeting  but 
tantalizing  glimpse  of  what  might  become 
possible  if  the  cold  war  subsided.  The 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  on  their  parallel  interests  in  averting 
a  war  between  Pakistan  and  India,  made  it 
possible  for  the  United  Nations  to  order  a 
cease-fire.  This  show  of  unanimity  discour- 
aged the  Chinese  from  intervening  in  the 
quarrel. 

Parallelism  is  a  long  way  short  of  positive 
cooperation,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  a 
settlement  of  the  quarrel  is  in  sight  or  even 
that  the  underlying  ho.stility  will  not  smol- 
der on  for  a  very  long  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  events  of  last  week  were  a  spectacular 
demonstration  of  how  all  hope  and  prospect 
of  a  reasonably  peaceable  world  Is  tied  up 
with  an  improvement  in  Soviet-American 
relations. 

Is  an  improvement  possible?  What  is 
there  between  xis  that  now  sets  us  against 
each  other?  It  is,  quite  plainly,  the  conflict 
of  Ideology  and  interest,  of  emotion  and  of 
prejudice,  over  the  revolutionary  condition 
of  the  so-called  third  world — the  world  of 
the  underdeveloped  and  emerging  nations  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere — in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  The  revolutionary  con- 
dition Is  an  objective  historical  fact  of  this 
century,  and  it  will  continue  to  exist  no 
matter  what  the  Russians  or  v.e  say  or  do 
about  it. 

The  Soviet-American  conflict  is  about  this 
revolutionary  condition.  Thus,  the  conflict 
is  no  longer,  as  It  was  a  generation  ago,  about 
what  kind  of  social  order  is  to  exist  in  the 
highly  developed  countries  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
whole  area,  which  includes  European  Russia 
Itself,  tlie  old  argument  between  the  Marxists 
and  the  laLssez  faire  capitalists  has  been  by- 


passed by  events.  For  example,  the  economic 
philosophy  of  General  Elsenhower  and  Sena- 
tcw  Goldwater  in  America  is  as  dead  as  the 
economic  philosophy  of  Marx  is  among  the 
European  Socialists.  In  the  whole  devel- 
oped, progressive,  industrial  world,  the  pre- 
vailing economic  order  is  a  mixture  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  planning  and  the  incentive  of 
profit,  of  fiscal  management  and  social  regu- 
lation. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  turbulence  of  this 
third  world — which  was  not  foreseen  a  gen- 
eration ago — that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  find  themselves  locked  Into 
What  has  the  appearance  of  an  irreconcilable 
conflict. 

In  its  official  ideology,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  revolution- 
aries, to  the  incitement  and  supplying  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation." 

In  the  American  ideology,  we  are  not  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  wars  of  national  liberation, 
provided  they  are  not  inspired  or  supported 
by  Communists.  We  are  very  much  disposed 
to  feel,  however,  that  all  revolutions  will  be 
captured  by  the  Communists  who  Invariably 
participate  in  them. 

Thus,  Russia  and  America  find  themselves 
in  a  vicious  circle.  The  Russians  are  dis- 
posed to  intervene  wherever  there  is  a  re- 
bellion, and  the  United  States  is  inclined  to 
intervene  to  oppose  as  aggression  the  Com- 
munist intervention.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
there  exists  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  rebellion 
as  such,  of  rebellion  against  any  established 
order.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  product  of  a 
fairly  recent  revolution.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  revolution  occurred  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  there  is  now  a  prejudice 
against  revolution.  Tlie  result  is  a  viciovis 
circle  in  which  dogmatic  communism  and 
dogmatic  antlcommunlsm  incite  and  exas- 
perate each  other. 

The  improvement  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations, which  is  prerequisite  to  an  accom- 
modation between  the  West  and  China, 
requires  the  breakup  of  this  vicious  circle. 
How?  E-ssentially,  I  believe,  by  fostering  tlie 
ascendancy  of  national  interests  over  global 
ide.->logy.  by  the  reassertion  in  both  countries 
of  prudence  and  calculation  against  semi- 
relltious  fanaticism  and  frenzy. 

We  had  a  glimpse  last  week  of  how  thi.s 
can  happen.  The  hostilities  in  Kashmir  be- 
gan with  an  infiltration  of  guerrilla  troops 
(recruited  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the 
Pakistan  Army  though  they  wore  different 
uniforms).  The  purpose  of  the  guerrillas 
was  to  arouse  the  population  and  to  liberate 
Moslem  Kashmir  from  Hindu  rule.  Here 
was  a  war  of  national  liberation  which  the 
Soviet  Union,  according  to  Its  theoretical 
doctrine,  was  bourfd  to  .support.  However. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  did  not  suit 
the  Soviet  Union  that  Pakistan,  in  cahoots 
with  Red  China,  should  defeat  India,  which 
is  a  tacit  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union.  So  the 
Soviet  Union  acted  in  favor  of  peace,  which 
is  its  real  interest,  rather  than  on  behalf 
of  an  Ideological  prejudice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing learned  something  in  recent  months, 
resisted  the  temptation  to  take  a  lofty  posi- 
tion against  aggression,  and  Instead,  reti- 
cently and  prudently,  chose  to  work  quietly 
and  behind  the  scenes. 

This  is  the  way  that  Soviet-American  re- 
lations can  be  improved — by  encouraging  the 
prudent  and  the  practical  to  predominate 
over  the  Ideological  and  the  hot.  In  this 
country,  at  least,  the  process  will  require 
the  resumption  of  public  debate — the  kind 
of  debate  which  Senator  Fxjlbright  has  once 
again  opened  u£. 

For  the  IsstfflVl^ich  he  has  posed  In  his 
remarkable  speech  is  the  essential  issue  in 
our  attitude  and  policy  toward  tlie  revolu- 
tionary condition  of  otir  time.  The  question 
he  posed  is  how  to  tolerate  rebellion,  which 
is  often  necessary  and  desirable,  without 
surrendering  the  control  of  the  rebellion  to 
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the  Communists  who  will  always  be  part  of 
It. 

There  Is  no  rule  of  thumb  for  answering 
this  question.  But  there  haa  to  be  some 
kind  of  accommodation,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  made  about  the  Kashmir  freedom 
fighters  and  such  as  we  made  about  the 
Chinese  threat  of  military  aggression.  The 
discussion  of  this  serious  and  diflBcult  prob- 
lem cannot  be  monopolized  by  the  assorted 
hangers-on.  often  more  Johnsonian  than 
Johnson  himself,  who  are  presuming  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that  only  those  who  conform 
with  the  current  political  improvisations  are 
altogether  respectable  and  quite  loyal. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
October  4,    1965] 

Congress:    Soul  Searching  in   Order 

(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  diminished 
stature  of  individual  Members  of  Congress — 
In  terms  of  its  "public  image."  not  its  prac- 
tical accomplishments,  the  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution— than  the  affair  of  Senator  Pul- 
bright and  his  negative  finding  on  our  Do- 
minican Intervention. 

On  the  face  of  it  one  should  conclude  the 
opposite,  that  his  courageous  dissent  dem- 
onstrates the  Indispensable  Importance  of  the 
modern  Congressman's  role  and  shows  us 
that  the  Institution  designed  to  check  and 
balance,  among  other  functions,  still  checks 
and  balances  in  the  old  style.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Pulbright  speech  was  a  drama 
simply  because  It  was  unique  In  this  period 
of  consensus  and  a  homogenized  Congress. 

It  was  the  exception  that  reveals  and  illus- 
trates the  rule.  What  was  shocking  was  not 
his  defiance  of  the  President  and  official 
policy  but  the  fact  that  so  many  people  in 
Congress  reacted  with  shock.  Some  of  them 
not  only  repudiated  his  conclusions  about 
the  Dominican  affair  (this  writer  also  hap- 
pens to  disagree  with  them)  but  they  seemed 
to  repudiate  his  right  to  announce  his  con- 
clusions. 

This  is  a  sign  that  the  soul  of  Congress  is 
in  disrepair  and  ought  to  be  looked  into. 
The  honor  and  the  wisdom  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  its  might,  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Dominican  business.  The  evi- 
dence pro  and  con  has  always  been  consid- 
erably confused.  Many  very  good  men  have 
reached  flatly  opposing  estimates  as  to  what 
would  have  happened  in  that  island  had  we 
not  intervened. 

Of  course,  ex  post  facto  Investigation  was 
not  only  proper,  but  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  any  regard  for  keeping  the  historical 
record  "straight  and  If  we  are  to  learn  any 
lessons  for  the  future.  The  man  from  Ar- 
kansas did  what  his  conscience  instructed 
him  to  do,  and  yet  other  Congressmen  re- 
acted as  if  someone  had  belched  in  a  prayer 
meeting. 

"Consensus"  has  Its  Immense  practical  ad- 
vantages; it  does  permit  a  great  leap  forward, 
and.  In  the  end,  I  imagine  the  country  will 
be  the  better  for  this  current  period  and  its 
product.  But  a  curious  kind  of  intimidation 
also  goes  with  this  consensus  and  with  the 
presence  of  an  elemental  force  such  as  this 
President  happens  to  be.  In  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's first  term,  he  too,  was  something  of  an 
elemental  force;  he,  too.  was  a  master  poli- 
tician and  manipulator  of  men's  ambitions 
and  fears. 

But  big  men  in  the  Congress  still  be- 
haved like  big  men  and  when  one  spoke  his 
passionate  mind  there  was  neither  shock 
nor  the  silence  of  the  awed.  Big  men  ran 
Cabinet  departments  and  agencies  then,  too, 
but  they  frequently  fought  one  another  and 
even  their  President,  and  publicly.  There 
was  not  only  passion  and  courage  present 
but  a  kind  of  gaiety;  and  an  awful  lot  of 
business    got    done. 

That  unique  climate  may  not  return  to 
Washington,  because  America  is  now  a  great 


power,  ^ith  the  heaviness  that  goes  with 
fateful  and  grinding  responsiibllties  and  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  gay  about  the  impli- 
cations of  this  age,  both  revolutionary  and 
nuclear.  But  Washington  will  change,  never- 
theless, and  the  Congress  will  change  with 
It.  It  win  not  proceed,  next  session,  at  the 
frantic  pace  of  this  session.  It  will  be  too 
tired,  and  many  second  thoughts  about  Its 
accomplishments,  thoughts  now  dormant, 
are  bound  to  rise  to  the  top  of  its  mind. 

It  must  find  the  time  and  the  courage 
for  close  examination,  not  only  of  adminis- 
trative le^slation,  but  of  its  own  mecha- 
nisms. Unless  more  of  the  exterior  world 
blows  up  ■^ext  winter,  the  Congress  might 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  a  number  of  tra- 
ditional Institutions  to  see  If  they  really 
serve  us  any  longer  and  how  they  might  be 
changed.  Suggestions  from  students  of  gov- 
ernment, are  piling  high;  the  field  is  wide 
open. 

Congress  might  seriously  consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  proposals  of  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson.  He  suggests  that  there  be  two 
distinct  sessions  of  Congress  each  year,  one 
from,  say,  the  start  of  November  to  the  end 
of  December  dealing  entirely  with  Govern- 
ment finances.  He  suggests  that  the  earlier 
or  legislative  session  end,  perforce,  around 
late  summer,  the  administration's  budget 
having  been  submitted   by  mid-July. 

As  part  of  the  whole  package,  he  would 
change  the  Government's  fiscal  year  to  coin- 
cide with  the  calendar  year,  which  Is,  after 
all,  the  basis  for  reporting  the  Government's 
Income — our  taxes — and  he  would  revive  the 
plan  to  divide  the  Federal  budget  In  two, 
the  second  half  of  it  amounting  to  a  "capital 
budget,"  showing  the  Government's  total 
assets  and  their  current  value. 

The  Federal  Government,  that  Is,  the 
people,  own  tens  of  billions  in  land,  buildings, 
minerals,  supplies,  but  the  public  hasn't  the 
faintest  idea  what  it  owns  because  no  ac- 
counting of  these  possessions  has  ever  been 
made  to  it. 

An  immense  job  lies  ahead  In  adjusting  our 
institutions  and  our  practices  to  this  new, 
overwhelming,  rapidly  changing  America. 
The  elected  term  of  Members  of  the  House 
simply  must  be  lengthened.  The  whole  ju- 
dicial system  of  the  country  is  staggering  and 
floundering  under  its  burdens  and  something 
like  an  additional  system  of  courts  to  deal 
with  "administrative  laws"  in  this  age  of  gov- 
ernmental regulations  and  baffled  citizens 
ought  to  be  seriously  considered. 

If  it  Is  In  the  present  nature  of  things 
that  the  initiative  for  these  great  Institu- 
tional changes  must  come  from  the  executive 
branch,  so  be  it — history  will  probably  not 
object. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Oct.  4,  1965] 
The  Contagion  or  Hope 
(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 
As  the  chorus  of  voices  extolling  or  ex- 
coriating U.S.  foreign  policy  has  lately 
swelled,  we  seek  for  the  sense  in  the  din. 
The  boldest  cry  has  been  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright's  lament  over  U.S.  conduct  toward 
the  whole  social  revolution  In  Latin  America: 
"If  we  are  automatically  to  oppose  any  re- 
form movement  that  Communists  adhere  to, 
we  are  likely  to  end  by  opposing  every  re- 
form movement."  In  Washington.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodo  did  more  than  snap  back 
that  such  logic  betrayed  "an  Indiscriminate 
Infatuation  with  revolution  of  all  kinds":  he 
slashed  at  all  signs  of  "concillationism"  in 
U.S.  policy,  feverishly  comparing  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviets  In  the  1960's  to  sale  of 
scrap  to  Japan  in  the  1930's.  In  New  York, 
however,  U.N.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
has  sounded  stubbornly  "conciliatlonist"  In 
hailing  Soviet-American  action  on  the  Kash- 
mir crisis  as  "a  very  dramatic  example  of 
cooperation  •  •  •  without  any  evidence  of 
cold   war  confrontfttlon."     But   back   from 


Washington  has  come  the  bellicose  cry  of 
more  than  300  Congressmen  in  support  of  the 
preposterous  Selden  resolution — inviting  any 
Western  Hemisphere  nation  to  take  any  mil- 
itary action  against  any  Communist  threat. 
There  is  something  to  be  learned  from 
this  babble.  For  quite  Independently,  both 
Mr.  Pulbright  and  Mr.  Goldberg  believe  they 
discern  three  critical  facts  of  world  life  to 
which  many  others  seem  blind. 

1.  The  central  hope  and  thrust  of  U.S. 
policy  must  be  to  encourage  more  confident 
relations  with  Moscow  and  more  responsible 
behavior  by  Moscow.  "Every  important  U.S. 
posture  In  the  world  today,"  a  U.S.  diplomat 
at  the  U.N.  recently  confessed,  "has  come  to 
depend  on  Soviet  restraint  and  reason."  To 
see  the  force  of  this  truth,  one  need  take 
only  a  bleak  moment  to  envision  the  world 
of  the  last  year  inflamed  by  a  Soviet  policy 
of  militant  retaliation — pouring  massive  aid 
into  North  Vietnam,  answering  U.S.  action  in 
the  Caribbean  with  Soviet  action  in  Berlin, 
and  rivaling  Peiping  with  slogans  and  arms 
to  goad  Pakistan  toward  war. 

2.  Within  the  highest  U.S.  councUs,  how- 
ever, this  political  view  of  relations  with 
world  communism  suffers  almost  constant 
challenge  from  an  essentially  military  view. 
In  the  lament  of  one  high  official  often  tak- 
ing part  In  sessions  of  the  National  Security 
Council:  "Every  time  a  major  policy  deci- 
sion arises,  the  soldiers  outtalk  the  diplomats. 
Their  targets  are  precise,  their  maps  beauti- 
ful, their  confidence  complete.  And  any 
state  Department  rebuttal  usually  flounders 
in  mere  reticences  or  mild  reservations." 
And  it  is  a  keen  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
impels  men  like  Pulbright  to  warn  against 
total  faith  In  military  solutions — from  the 
Caribbean  to  southeast  Asia. 

3.  Just  as  U.S.  diplomacy  toward  sovereign 
Communist  government,s  has  had  to  heed 
differences  among  them,  so  U.S.  policy — as 
It  contends  with  upheaval  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America — must  learn  now  to  dis- 
tinguish among  revolutionary  forces  even 
when  they  may  be  tinged  with  Communist 
Influence.  In  the  immediate  postwar  years, 
the  tough-minded  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  knew  that  the  United  States  must 
recognize  and  defend  many  a  regime  unpalat- 
ably  rightist  and  militarist;  and  he  warned 
U.S.  liberals  to  stop  demanding  litmus- 
paper  tests  on  all  allies  to  assure  their  true- 
blue  devotion  to  democracy.  It  took  many 
liberals  a  while  to  accept  such  pragmatism. 
And  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  conservatives 
to  be  tutored  In  the  matching  truth:  if  all 
the  world's  revolutiontiry  forces  are  to  be 
condemned  unless  their  political  purity  Is 
perfect  and  proven,  all  these  forces  finally 
will  be  pitted  against  America. 

deadly  plat 

Precisely  because  these  new  truths  jar  old 
premises,  a  large  band  of  leaders  in  both 
parties  stoutly  Ignores  them.  TTiJs  band 
still  traffics  in  the  stalest  cliches  bf  anti- 
communism.  It  regards  Soviet-Aherican 
relations  with  more  horror  than  ho^e.  And 
it  thus  stays  a  decade  behind  history  in 
apprehending  the  still  perilous  balance  of 
I>owers  on  which  rests  all  chance  of  peace. 

The  Pulbrights  and  the  Goldbergs  none- 
theless persist.  They  are  wholly  uninter- 
ested In  the  empty  wordplay  about  "soft" 
and  "hard"  policies  shouted  around  the  Na- 
tion; they  are  fiercely  concerned  about  the 
llfe-and-death  play  between  revolutionary 
and  counterrevolutionary  forces  surging 
around  the  world.  They  are  unafraid  of  any 
fitting  use  of  American  firepower;  they  are 
afraid  only  of  Its  feckless  substitution  for 
American  brainpower. 

And  they  doubt — above  all — that  the 
course  of  world  politics  can  be  turned  by 
the  antiseptic  devices  of  quarantine  or  em- 
bargo or  repression.  For  their  sense  of  real- 
ity is  wholly  different.  Their  faith  Is  in 
what  Jefferson  called  "the  disease  of  liberty." 
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It  can  be  spread  and  caught  in  improbable 
places  and  under  intractable  tj'rannies.  And 
it  wUl  require  the  most  patient  physicians — 
quitj  unafraid  to  deal,  at  times,  with  queer 
seeds  and  alien  germs — to  extend  this  subtle 
and  splendid  contagion. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept.  26 

1965) 
Why  a  Foreign  Relations  Chairman  Speaks 

Out 

(Note. — Senator  J.  William  Frn-BRicHr. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
been  outspoken  recently,  as  always,  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  often  at  variance  with 
the  expressed  or  implied  views  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  The  following  is  a 
tape-recorded  interview  with  the  Senator  by 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts.) 

Roberts.  Senator,  you  recently  made  a 
speech  about  American  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  produced  a  lot 
of  criticism.  Some  said  your  timing  was  bad. 
One  critic  said  the  speech  was  "a  personal 
proclamation  of  a  personal  foreign  poUcy." 
An  editorial  called  it  a  -grossly  irrespon- 
sible attack  on  the  administration."  And 
it  was  reported  that  President  Johnsons 
reaction  was  tbat  the  speech  would  "em- 
barrass the  future  course  of  U.S.  diplomacy 
in  the  Dominican  Republic." 

Those  are  strong  words  to  throw  at  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  What  do  you  thinlc  of  such 
critislm? 

PtTLBRiGHT.  I  think  Ifs  qulte  unusual  that 
anyone  should  question  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  express 
bis  views  about  an  Incident  of  great  Im- 
portance. I  have  always  assumed  that  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  the  responsibility 
to  tell  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  I  don't  pre- 
tend our  Judgments  are  infallible,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  raise  these  questions  for  pubUc 
discussion,  and  out  of  this  a  sound  foreign 
policy  may  be  developed.  If  I  am  wrong 
this  still  would  clarify  the  Issues  involved 
In  this  case. 

The  purpose  of  this  was  not  In  any  way 
t'>  affect  what's  happened  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Obviously.  It's  much  after  the 
event.  Its  real  purpose  was  to  Influence  the 
course  of  events  In  future  revolutions  that 
are  Inevitable.  I  think.  In  Latin  America 
because  It  is  in  a  process  of  change. 

When  I  use  the  word  revolution,  I  don't 
necessarily  mean  a  violent  one,  but  changes 
In  their  social  structure,  and  I  think  the 
very  basis  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
an  assumption  that  changes  in  their 
social  and  economic  structure  are  nec- 
essary—tbeir  land  tenure,  taxes,  and  so  on 
I've  been  a  little  surprised  that  they've 
questioned  the  propriety  of  a  Senator  speak- 
ing out  on  these  matters. 

SOME   KXTBA    status 

Question.  Senator,  I  think  that  the  criti- 
cism runs  not  to  a  Senator  speaking  out  but 
to  you  speaking  out  because  you  are  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Perhaps  it  wovUd  be  useful  to 
discuss  that  role  for  a  minute.  Some  names 
come  to  mind:  Borah,  Vandenberg,  Ccnnally 
George,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  St..  aU  had  great 
Influence  on  American  foreign  policy  one 
way  or  another. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  Senator  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had 
Eome  extra  status.  Now,  as  America's  role 
In  the  world  has  increased,  this  status  has 
Increased.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  t>e- 
tweeu  your  right  to  speak  as  you  Just  Indi- 
cated as  a  Senator,  and  yoiir  role  as  chair- 
man of  this  particular  committee? 

Answer.  Well,  it's  my  impression  that  the 
men  you  mention  as  my  predecessors  as 
cbalrman — take     Lodge,     for     example,     or 


Borah — often  spoke  out  very  vigorously  in 
dissent  to  the  current  policy  of  the  time; 
and  Vandenberg  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
influence,  certainly  much  more  than  I  or 
any  othtr  person  recently. 

I  think  tliere  are  several  reasons  for  that. 
One,  he  individually  was  a  powerful  per- 
sonality. In  addition  to  that,  the  party 
division  at  that  time  was  very  close,  and 
Vandenberg,  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  could 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  course  of 
events  in  the  Senate.  Without  his  coopera- 
tion, the  administration  would  have  been  in 
great  difficulty,  because  during  the  period 
of  his  chairmanship  his  party  had  numerical 
control  of  the  Senate  and  he  had  a  special 
position  of  power.  He  complained  that  he 
wanted  to  "be  in  on  the  takeoffs  as  well  as 
the  crash  landings,"  and  he  was  consulted 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  I've  ever  been 
consulted  in  advance  of  actions  taken. 

During  part  of  his  tenure,  at  least,  he  could 
decisively  Influence  the  course  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate  versus  the  administration.  I 
cannot  do  that,  because  the  President  at  this 
time  is  clearly  the  dominant  personality  In 
our  Government,  and  as  this  session  has 
proved,  he  can  get  what  he  wants  out  of 
Congress  with  or  without  my  support. 

But  that  isn't  important  in  this  context. 
All  I  was  trying  to  do  in  this  case,  as  I  have 
in  others,  was  to  give  the  Senate  and  the 
country  the  beneflt  of  my  best  Judgment  on  a 
matter  of  policy.  And  I  also  want  to  say 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  some  of  the  other 
cases  that  liave  been  mentioned,  it  was  after 
the  fact.  I  had  no  notice  of  wliat  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
only  way  I  could  comment  on  it  was  after 
the  fact. 

A    RARE    RAPPROCHEMENT 

Question.  That's  In  some  contrast  to  your 
relationship  with  President  Kennedy  before 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  affair,  where  you  were  called 
in  and  did  have  a  chance  to  make  known 
your  opinion  in  advance. 

Answer.  That  was  a  very  unusual  specific 
Instance  in  which  purely  by  chance  I  hap- 
pened to  be  invited  to  go  with  him  on  a 
weekend  at  Easter.  He  didn't  invite  me  for 
that  purpose;  he  happened  to  be  going  the 
same  place  I  was,  and  he  said  come  along. 
Question.  You  seized  on  the  opportunity. 
Answer.  I  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to 
present  him  with  a  memorandum  and  my  ad- 
vice. He  didn't  solicit  it  and  didn't  exp>ect  it, 
but  he  got  it,  and  that's  the  way  it  developed. 
He  did  call  me  In.  That  is  almost  vmique; 
I  think  it  was  the  only  instance  in  which, 
prior  to  the  event,  I  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
what  was  up  and  had  an  opportimlty  to  ex- 
press my  opinion. 

In  contrast,  there  was  the  Dominican  case. 
We  and  other  Members  of  Congress  were  ad- 
vised, at  about  the  time  the  marines  were 
being  landed,  that  they  were  being  landed 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  American  lives. 
Now,  no  one  would  object  to  landing  some 
marines  to  save  American  lives,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  conditions  were  as  described. 
I've  been  asked:  Why  didn't  you  object 
then?  Why.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  events  that  were  actually  taking  place 
other  than  what  we  were  told  at  that  meet- 
ing. Now  we  have  had  this  review  (of  the 
Dominican  case  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conmilttee) .  I  don't  quite  see  why  It  Is  con- 
sidered unusual  to  discuss  an  event  of  this 
significance  with  a  view  to  influencing  the 
attitude  of  our  policymakers  in  future  events 
of  a  similar  nature  which  are  very  likely  to 
take  place. 

EXTRA   QUARTERBACK? 

Question.  Let's  go  back  to  the  original 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  special  re- 
sponslbUlty  on  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  distin- 
guished from  other  Senators.  You  yourself 
said  on  becoming  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  "no  football  team  can  expect  to  win 
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with  every  man  his  own  quarterback.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  available  to 
advise  the  President,  but  his  is  the  primary 
responsibility."  In  effect,  you've  been 
charged  here  with  being  a  quarterback,  or 
at  least  a  Monday  morning  quarterback  is 
that  a  fair  criticism? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  it's  a  fair  observa- 
tion. I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  it  is 
necessarily  criticism,  because  under  the  cir- 
cumstances here,  I  wasn't  in  on  the  take- 
off, so  to  speak.  I  wasn't  consulted  as  to 
whether  or  not — certainly  with  the  back- 
ground material  and  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it — whether  or  not  the  Intervention 
should  take  place. 

Question.  Are  you  taking  the  position  that 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, you.  or  whoever  else  may  hold  that 
Job,  Is  entitled  to  speak  his  mind  without 
reservation  after  the  fact  in  the  sense  that 
you've  described  it  here  as  long  as  he  has 
not  been  in  on  the  takeoff?  On  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  affair,  where  you  were  In  on  the  take- 
off, you  were  careful  or  considerably  less 
critical  afterward,  I  think,  because  of  that 
fact. 

Answer.  Well,  another  difference  is  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  matters  continued 
after  that  to  be  very  critical,  and  as  you 
know,  a  further  event  took  place. 
Question.  The  missile  crisis? 
Answer.  Yes.  This  was  still  an  active  mat- 
ter that  was  going  on.  After  it  was  done,  I 
dont  know  what  further  I  could  have  said. 
We  were  consulted  about  the  missile  crisis, 
that  is,  the  Senate  leadership.  But  there 
again,  when  we  were  consulted,  we  were 
brought  in  about  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the 
warning  given  to  Khrushchev,  and  we  were 
told  what  had  been  decided.  Nothing  we 
or  any  other  Members— the  senior  Members 
such  as  Senator  Russell  and  the  leadership 
on  both  sides — 1  don't  think  anything  they 
could  have  said  at  that  moment  would  have 
changed  the  course  at  all. 

There  is  the  well-known  custom  that  we 
are  advised  of  what  the  administration  is 
going  to  do.  I  often  get  a  telephone  call 
after  5  o'clock  saying  that  there  will  be  an 
announcement  at  5:30  that  such  and  such 
is  going  to  take  place.  I  dont  complain 
about  that.  It  isn't  necessary  for  them  to 
ask  my  advice  unless  they  think  my  advice 
is  worth  something. 

I  have  volunteered  without  being  invited 
on  two  or  three  cases  in  the  last  8  months 
on  Vietnam.  I  have  done  it  privately.  I've 
submitted  memorandums  which  I  have  never 
made  public.  But  every  now  and  then  occa- 
sion arises  when  it  seems  to  me  that  it  de- 
velops public  discussion  and  Is  good  for  the 
country  to  try  to  understand  the  points  of 
view.  I  cannot  quite  see  that  under  our 
system  it  is  necessary  that  we  all  Join  In  en- 
dorsing administration  policy  In  every  case. 
I  may  say  I  don't  think  I'm  the  only  one 
that  has  indulged  in  the  expression  of  views 
contrary  to  wliatever  administration  is  in 
power.  Normally,  the  opposition  party  In  a 
government  will  take  a  lead  in  this.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  minority  party  is  so 
much  in  accord  with  certain  policies  of  the 
administration  that  it  does  not  criticize 
them. 

THE  GROWING  BRANCH 

Question.  Is  part  of  this  problem  the  fact 
that  the  way  forelgr  policy  is  developed  in 
the  nuclear  age,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  less  and  less  power  and  authority? 
Could  these  remarks  by  yourself  and  others 
be  almost  a  declaration  of  Independence,  to 
say  that  you  still  have  some  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives and,  by  gosh,  you  want  to  be  heard? 

Answer.  I  think  it's  Inevitable,  with  the 
growing  complexity  of  our  International  rela- 
tions as  Influenced  by  nuclear  power,  the 
rapidity  of  communications  and  «o  on,  that 
the  Chief  Executive  will  inevitably  play  an 
ever-increasing  power.  I  don't  think  that 
this  is  a  bad  thing  as  such;  I  don't  think  that 
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foreign  relations  are  as  well  suited  for  con- 
gressional action  as  domestic  matters. 

Most  erf  us  do  not  in  our  everyday  ex- 
periences have  contact  with  foreign  countries 
and  none  of  us  can  claim  to  be  real  experts 
in  this  field.  But  under  the  Constitution,  we 
!  are  supposed  to  advise  and  consent,  and  we 
may  from  time  to  time  offer  suggestions  out 
of  OUT  experience  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Executive.  They  don't  necessarily — in  fact 
tliey  rarely — seem  to  take  it.  But  what  harm 
does  it  do  as  an  educational  matter  for  the 
Americlan  people  to  discuss? 

Question.  When  you  have  a  strong  Presi- 
dent, he  prefers  consent  to  advice. 

Answer.  This  relationship  is  nearly  alto- 
gether dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the 
President.  When  he  is  a  very  strong  and  a 
very  competent  man,  as  I  think  we  have  In 
the  President  today,  this  naturally  is  going 
to  overshadow  the  Congress. 

Now,  there  has  been  complaint  on  the  other 
hand  that  Congress  hasn't  developed  any 
debate,  not  only  on  this  matter  but  on  other 
matters,  Vietnam  and  domestic  matters;  that 
we  are  a  rubberstamp  Congress.  Then  when 
I  make  a  speech,  my  God,  it  is  a  terrible 
thing:  you  spoke  out  in  a  way  that  was  not 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  accepted  policy, 
and  so  you  are  criticized  for  starting  a  debate. 
I  don't  think  you  can  have  It  both  ways, 

•UNREVOLtmONARY    NATION 

Question.  Senator,  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  a 
statement  you  made  in  tlae  Dominican 
speech,  one  that  kicked  up  considerable  dust. 
You  said,  "We  are  not,  as  we  like  to  claim  in 
Fourth  of  July  speeches,  the  most  truly  rev- 
olutionary nation  on  earth.  We  are,  on  the 
contrary,  much  closer  to  being  the  most  un- 
revolutlonary  nation  on  earth." 

The  complaint  I  got  on  these  sentences  waa 
that  you  were  handing  the  opposition, 
whether  they  are  Communists  or  national- 
ists, or  Just  anti-Americans  abroad,  a  handy 
weapon  to  beat  us  over  the  head  by  denying 
wliat  we  have  already  said  that  we  were — not 
Just  a  Senator  denying  it,  but  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Answer.  Well,  it  so  happens  I've  uttered 
the  sentence  before  In  a  little  different  con- 
text, because  the  nature  of  our  Revolution 
In  1776,  it  seems  to  me.  was  entirely  different 
from  the  kinds  of  revolutions  that  have  been 
taking  place  recently.  It  was  a  relatively 
minor  change  in  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  reason  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party  wasn't 
the  grinding  misery  of  people  In  utter 
poverty. 

I  think  because  we  have  been  so  success- 
ful, we  are  very  attached  to  our  rather  an- 
cient system.  I  don't  think  our  Inclina- 
tion is  to  overchange.  You  know  what  hap- 
pens if  someone  suggests  a  change  In  our 
Constitution.  It  Is  In  this  sense  that  I  have 
said  tliat  l>efore  and  I  do  now. 

I  think  the  great  merit  of  our  system  Is 
that  it's  adaptable.  This  is  the  great  merit 
of  our  system  as  opposed  to  a  totalitarian 
system,  that  we  can  make  these  internal 
changes  within  the  context  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, changes  that  completely  alter  our  do- 
mestio  scene. 

We're  more  comptirable  to  the  Scandi- 
navian coimtrtes.  We're  doing  internally 
very  many  things  they  did. 

SHAKING   us    up 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  we  are  a 
status  quo  country  in  relation  to  the  world 
and  we're  not  adapting  ourselves  or  our 
minds  sufficiently  to  the  kind  of  revolu- 
tionary action  that  is  abroad  in  the  world? 

Answer.  I  think  that's  right.  And  a  coun- 
try that's  as  well  off  as  we  are  tends  to  want 
to  rely  on  established  law  and  to  follow  con- 
servative principles  In  that  connection,  and 
we  are  that  way.  I  think. 

Question.  What  you're  really  trying  to 
do,  then,  in  all  these  speeches,  Is  to  shake 
np  the  American  mind.  Is  that  It? 
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Answer.  Well,  I  guess,  being  an  old  pro- 
fessor. If  I  perform  any  function  at  all,  it 
is  trying  to  make  my  colleagues  In  the  coun- 
try think  about  these  matters  In  the  hope 
that  wiser  people  than  myself  can  Improve 
our  policies. 

I  must  say  I  think  that  in  this  foreign  field, 
because  of  the  great  success  of  o\\x  ovnx 
economy.  It's  very  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
of  the  conditions  In  another  country,  to 
conceive  of  the  dlfflculttes  of  changing  the 
existing  social  and  political  order  there.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  Americans.  I  think,  to 
put  themselves  into  the  position  of  the 
ordinary  citizens  In  those  countries  where 
the  per  capita  income  is  $200  or  $300  a  year. 
It's  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  pressvu-e 
upon  these  people  to  try  to  improve  their 
lot. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  country  has 
been  able  to  do  what  it  has  done.  AU  I 
would  like  to  see  Is  that  we  show  a  little 
more  appreciation  of  their  problems  and 
try  to  work  with  them  in  a  more  coopera- 
tive spirit  rather  than  assuming  an  attitude 
that  we  know  all  the  answers  and  that  If 
they'll  do  as  we  say,  things  will  be  fine. 

One  example  is  foreign  aid.  I've  done 
all  I  could  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  to  sliift 
this  operation  from  a  bilateral  program  in 
which  we  undertake  to  direct  their  activities 
for  Improvement.  I  know  our  motives  are 
good,  we'd  like  to  help  them.  I  think  It 
would  be  much  more  effective  If  we'd  do  It 
through  a  cooperative  venture  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Bank  In  which  they  play  a 
part. 

NOT   ALWAYS   ANTI 

Question.  To  sum  It  up  then.  Is  what  you 
are  really  saying  that  you  believe  In  free 
s|>eech  lor  Senators,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  that  you  don't  Intend  to  be  Inhibited 
beyond  some  reasonable  degree  by  the  fact 
that  you  may  be  speaking  out  against  ad- 
ministration policy  in  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration? 

Answer.  I  don't  always  speaJc  out  against 
It.  I  approve  of  practically  everything  this 
administration  has  done.  In  this  particular 
Instance,  all  I  said  Is  that  I  think  the  Judg- 
ment, not  the  motives,  may  not  have  been 
correct,  and  that  when  similar  occasions  arise 
In  the  future.  I  would  hope  we  would  be  a 
little  bit  more  careful  In  the  way  we  in- 
tervene our  power  into  the  affairs  of  other 
countries. 

Question.  Would  you  Ifke  to  be  In  a  little 
more  on  the  takeoffs  as  well  as  the  crash 
landings? 

Answer.  I  don't  like  to  be  in  the  position 
of  begging  to  be  in.  If  they  don't  think  my 
views  are  of  any  value,  I'm  certamiy  not 
anxious  to  Intervene.  I  don't  think  I'm  in- 
fallible, but  that  doesn't  mean  I  don't  think 
I  have  a  right  to  say  what  I  think  about  the 
effect  of  some  occurrence.  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  it. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Sept.  20,  1965 J 

Fulbright's  Speech  Draws  Sttppobt 
To  the  Editor  or  the  Gazette: 

I  agree  with  Senator  Fulbricht  on  the 
Dominican  Republic  statement  and  shall 
make  a  few  comments. 

In  Latin  America  we  have  a  number  of 
military  oligarchies  that  appear  to  run  the 
Government.  They  can  be  called  batchet- 
men,  as  they  are  paid  to  do  the  dirty  wcM-k 
so  as  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  For  their 
work,  they  are  paid  a  high  price,  and  are 
blessed.  Paid  to  permit  the  exploitation  of 
the  people  and  their  natural  resources  by 
dynasties  of  the  world.  Blessed  because  they 
control  free  worship  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  name  of  God  to  stop  conununlsm. 

The  power  structures  are  the  dynasties 
that  move  Into  any  country,  and  take  over 
that  something  of  value,  by  any  method  to 
attain  that  end.  They  Install  the  military 
and  use  the  church.     When  the  people  rise 


up,  the  military  and  church  go  down,  but 
the  real  power  structxire  slips  away  to  await 
another  day. 

We  m;i8t  help  other  countries  to  have  con- 
stitutional governments,  that  will  protect 
the  people  from  exploitation  by  any  robber 
barons  from  any  dynasties.  To  get  rid  of 
slums,  we  miist  name  the  slum  landldk-ds. 
To  get  rid  of  causes  of  trouble  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, let  us  give  family  names  to  the  dynas- 
ties, and  not  call  them  corporations.  Our 
boys  must  not  die  for  an  elite,  or  a  Mr. 
Morgan,  so  that  they  may  get  more  on  top 
of  more. 

Unclc  Arnold. 

Hot  Springs. 

Latin  Amzsica 
To  the  Editor  op  the  Gazettk: 

A  great  deal  Is  being  said  about  Senator 
Fulbright's  recent  sp>eech  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
labeling  U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  a  major  blvmder.  Mr.  Fulbright 
says  that  our  recent  action  there  has  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  and  has  in  the  long  run  helped  the 
Communists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Communists  will  take  advantage  of  any  re- 
sentment to  further  their  own  objectives. 
They  like  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Our 
intervention  may  have  chilled  the  cordial 
relatIonshIp>e  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  countries.  Surely  It  has 
not  helped  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
so  eloquently  proclaimed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  later  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Money  Is  not  enough. 
There  must  also  be  International  goodwill 
and  understanding. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the  United 
States  had  worked  on  this  thing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  seems  that  the  OAS  was  ignored. 
And  this  Is  not  good  for  us.  As  the  Senator 
says  we  should  encovu-age  them  to  build  their 
own  bridges  to  other  nations.  We  will  make 
a  mistake  if  we  try  to  do  It  for  them.  They 
are  now  grown  nations  with  some  social  and 
political  maturity  and  naturally  will  resent 
a  paternalistic  overlordshlp  from  the  United 
States.  We  resented  It  in  1776--  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Is  still  one  of  tfae  great  revo- 
lutions In  world  history. 

Again  we  cannot  ignore  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Its  enforcement  should  be  multi- 
lateral and  not  unilateral.  All  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  a  vital  part  In 
the  enforcement  of  it.  In  fact  the  time  Is 
past  when  we  can  do  or  attempt  to  do  It 
alone.  The  Senator  may  have  sensed  some- 
thing that  the  masses  of  the  people  have  not 
as  yet  sensed.  * 

We  still  have  good  people  who  see  a  Com- 
munist under  every  bed  and  a  Negro  In  every 
parlor  or  living  room.  Often  we  get  scared 
when  we  should  do  some  reflective  thinking. 
We  will  recall  that  Hitler  also  fought  com- 
munism with  all  the  power  at  his  command. 
Yet  he  killed  some  6  million  people  In  gas 
chambers  and  concentration  camps. 

H.  W.  JiNSKZ. 

Hot  Springs. 


[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Sept.  20,  1965] 

A  Physicist  on  Dominican  Rbpublic  and 

Fulbright 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazettt: 

Senator  Pctlbeicht  Is  to  be  complimented 
on  his  Senate  speech  concerning  our  policy 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Arkansas  Is 
fortunate  to  have  in  Senator  Fulbmcht  a 
man  who  Is  able  to  think  Independently,  to 
arrive  at  well-considered  conclusions  In  a 
cogent  manner. 

As  a  physicist.  I  feel  a  special  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  strengthening  of  world  under- 
standing and  the  consequent  presenratlon  of 
world  peace.  As  the  creators  of  the  Instru- 
ments of  war,  scientists  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  war  does  not  occur. 
Senator    Fulbright's    policy    of    "building 
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bridges"  between  the  societies  of  the  wcwld  Is 
the  only  one  which  can  lead  to  a  stable  i>eace. 
Our  present  xinstable  peace,  if  one  could  call 
it  peace,  is  analogous  to  the  unstable  equi- 
librium of  a  ball  balanced  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  The  ball  is  balanced  now,  but 
Just  be  careful  not  to  give  it  a  push.  A  sta- 
ble peace  would  be  based  on  understanding 
and  world  law,  rather  than  on  the  present 
balance  of  terror. 

When  we  build  factories  In  Eastern  Europe, 
when  we  trade  with  Russia,  when  we  rely  on 
the  U.N.  (as  In  the  Kashmir  fighting),  we 
are  building  bridges.  I  feel  that  recognition 
of  Red  China  and  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  Vif.  are  bridges  long  overdue.  The 
Government  of  Red  China  has  been  viable 
for  nearly  20  years,  shows  no  indication  of 
losing  Its  grip,  and  Is  at  least  as  legitimate 
as  most  of  the  governments  of  the  world. 
To  refuse  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  Red 
China  because  we  do  not  like  her  seems  un- 
realistic, to  say  the  least. 

The  world  has  lived  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction for  the  past  two  decades.  With 
each  passing  year,  as  the  weapons  become 
more  monstrous  and  the  stockpiles  grow  and 
more  nations  acquire  the  capability  of  de- 
stroying civilization,  we  move  closer  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  No  one  can  sr.y  how 
long  we  will  survive  in  our  present  predica- 
ment. We  can  only  say  that  If  a  solution  Is 
not  found,  the  end  will  eventually  come. 
The  balance  of  terror  cannot  be  maintained 
forever.  The  solution  lies  In  the  building 
of  bridges:  bridges  from  man  to  man.  and 
bridges  from  nation  to  nation.  When  our 
country  violates  the  OAS  treaty  and  imposes 
her  own  will  (rather  than  that  of  the  U.N. 
or  of  the  OAS)  on  the  Dominican  Republic, 
we  are  tearing  down  the  bridges  which  man- 
kind so  badly  needs  In  this  nuclear  age. 

Arthur  Hobson. 
Payette  viLLE. 


[From    the   Baltimore   Sun,   Sept.   20.    1065] 

FULBRICHT     AND     OTHERS 

Sir:  The  quick  castlgation  of  Senator 
Ftjlbricht  by  some  of  his  colleagues  is  sad, 
although  certainly  not  unexpected  in  the 
light  of  his  sharply  critical  speech  on  our 
Dominican  actions.  Senator  Dodds  at- 
tempted rebuttal  deserves  comment,  for  it  so 
perfectly  reveals  the  Implied,  but  rarely  re- 
vealed bias  at  the  root  of  too  many  of  our 
foreign  policy  decisions. 

There  is  fundamentally  a  fanatic  demand 
for  orderly,  agreeable  and,  above  all,  noise- 
less governments,  whatever  the  cost.  The 
cost  becomes,  in  practical  terms,  easy  accept- 
ance of  very  conservative  regimes  with  often 
dominant  military  elements,  repression  of 
civil  liberties  and  disregard  or,  at  best,  token 
concessions  toward  land  reforms  and  other 
basic  socioeconomic  improvements. 

Democracy,  especially  the  forms  it  Is  likely 
to  take  in  emergent  nations,  lacking  a  long 
tradition  of  self-government.  Is  probably  In- 
efBclent  and  even  chaotic  In  comparison  to 
the  traditional  rigid  oligarchy.  But  in  this 
regard,  It  is  edifying  to  think  of  Senator 
DoDD's  chagrin  when,  as  a  foreign  observer 
of  some  years  ago,  he  saw  that  upstart 
frontiersman  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  crude 
followers  replacing  the  trled-and-true  old 
guard.  Still  further,  we  can  rejoice  today 
that  no  paternalistic  guardian  of  world  peace 
stepped  in  with  a  few  thousand  troops  to 
replace  that  weak  agrarian  social  reformer 
A.  Lincoln,  obviously  unable  to  maintain 
order  in  his  own  country,  torn  by  internal 
revolution. 

One  characteristic  of  any  mature  nation  is 
the  ability  freely  to  air  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  to  admit  and  learn  from  mistakes, 
no  matter  how  embarrassing.  We,  as  a  Na- 
tion, must  soon  emerge  from  an  over-long 
adolescence  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  We 
need  to  hear  from  Senator  Fulbright,  and 
many  more  like  him. 

M.  J.  Brooie. 

Baltimore. 


[Prom   the   Akron    (Ohio)    Beacon   Journal, 

Sept.  26,  1965] 

The    FtTLBRiGHT    POHOR — He    Chairs    Group 

Deeply  Divided  and  Losing   Prestige 

(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Washington. — On  the  wall  of  the  office  of 
J.  W.  FxjLBRiGHT,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee,  hang  six  pic- 
tures of  Fulbright  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

One  shows  the  Arkansas  Senator  sitting 
on  a  couch  in  the  oval  office  of  the  White 
House,  legs  crossed,  glasses  perched  down  low 
on  his  nose,  forehead  furrowed  skeptically. 
Before  him  sits  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has 
autographed  the  picture  and  added  this  note: 

"Bill — I  can  see  I  haven't  been  very  per- 
suasive." 

On  the  issue  of  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  James  William  Ful- 
bright is  Indeed  unpersuaded.  In  a  9,500- 
word  Senate  speech  on  September  15,  he 
called  the  intervention  "a  grievous  mistake." 

Several  of  his  colleagues  quickly  agreed 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  but  that  the 
mistake  was  Fulbright's.  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DoDD  led  the  criticism,  charging  that  Ful- 
bright "suffers  from  an  indiscrimlnating  in- 
fatuation with  revolutions  of  all  kinds." 

Fulbright  has  been  under  sharp  attack 
before,  notably  for  a  speech  on  March  25, 
1964.  entitled  "Old  Myths  and  New  Realities." 
Now  he  himself  faces  a  new  reality:  He  is 
not  only  being  criticized  personally,  as  in 
the  past,  but  for  his  direction  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  well. 

In  his  private  office,  where  an  American  flag 
and  an  unabridged  dictionary  share  the 
pl-ice  of  'lonor  directly  behind  his  chair,  the 
ECho'arly  Fulbright  defends  firmly  his  right 
to  criticize  administration  policy  In  Santo 
Domingo. 

"I  think  he  (Johnson)  is  a  political  genius 
but  that  doesn't  mean  he's  infallible — or  that 
he  hasn't  made  a  mistake  in  this  instance 
that  won't  be  detrimental  to  his  own  long- 
term  foreign  policy  interests.  I  think  It  will 
be  (detrimental) . 

"I  think  there  are  people  In  the  adminis- 
tration who  think  it  was  a  mistake,"  he  adds, 
"but  they  can't  speak  out.  A  Senator  can. 
I  think  It's  not  only  a  Senator's  right,  but 
his  duty,  to  speak  out  in  a  case  where  a  seri- 
ous mistake  has  been  made." 

Fulbright  traces  the  current  furor,  which 
he  admits  is  "a  little  more  stridently  critical" 
than  he  anticipated,  back  to  an  old  enemy 
of  his.  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  of  Wis- 
consin. 

"Since  the  days  of  McCarthy,"  he  says  In 
his  soft  Ozark  drawl,  "discussion  of  anything 
aroimd  here  that  Involves  communism  has 
been  pretty  heated." 

Fulbright's  credentials  as  an  Intellectual 
(Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  president  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  the  age  of  34)  are 
widely  honored.  They  do  not  shield  him, 
however,  from  current  charges  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  suffering  under 
his  leadership. 

Among  the  16  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate.  Foreign  Relations  has  long  ranked 
first  in  prestige.  Hubert  Humphrey  and  the 
late  John  P.  Kennedy  are  among  Its  alumni. 
Its  current  roster  Includes  both  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  Majority  Whip 
Russell  Long,  the  two  most  powerful  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate. 

But  in  a  viewpoint  recently  put  into  print 
by  Syndicated  Columnist  William  S.  White: 
"The  old  congressional  citadel  of  power  and 
prestige  in  foreign  policy,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  has  fallen  upon  the 
poorest  days  It  has  known  in  many  decades." 

White  advanced  one  major  reason:  Ful- 
bright's alleged  inability  to  keep  the  com- 
mittee "on  the  track."  There  are,  however, 
at  least  five  things  troubling  the  committee 
at  present. 

Unwieldy  size — from  13  members  in  1947, 
the  committee  has  grown  to  19  as  more  Sen- 


ators sought  the  prestige  that  attached  to  a 
seat  there.  This  leaves  less  time  for  each 
member  to  question  witnesses  and  advance 
his  views. 

Chronic  absenteeism.  Dodd,  for  example, 
attended  only  1  of  the  13  hearings  concern- 
ing the  Dominican  Republic.  Often  Ful- 
bright and  the  ranking  Republican,  Bourke 
B.  HicKENLOoPER,  are  the  only  members  at 
a  hearing. 

Six  members,  Including  Fulbright  and 
Long,  are  also  on  the  powerful  Finance 
Committee.  Fulbright  practically  never 
goes  to  Finance.  The  other  five  regularly 
attend  Finance  and  seldom  come  to  Foreign 
Relations. 

Ideological  differences.  On  most  Issues  In- 
volving communism  (and  most  foreign  pol- 
icy questions  do),  the  committee  is  severely 
split  into  at  least  three  camps. 

There  are  the  "doves,"  led  by  Fulbright. 
generally  followed  by  Democrats  Joseph 
Clark.  Wayne  Morse,  Frank  Church,  Clai- 
borne Pell,  and  surprisingly  to  some.  Re- 
publican Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota. 
Long  joined  them  In  opposition  to  Ful- 
bright on  Santo  Domingo. 

There  are  the  "hawks" — Dodd,  Democrat 
Frank  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  and  Republican 
Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota.  Long  Joined 
them  In  Opposition  ta  Fulbright  on  Santo 
Domingo. 

In  between  are  tht  moderates,  notably 
Mansfield,  John  Sp>\rkman,  and  Sti'art 
Symington. 

Fulbright's  methods  as  chairman,  which 
differ  substantially  from  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  great  chairmen  of  the  last  20  years- 
Democrats  Walter  George  of  Qeorgia  and 
Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  Republican  Arthur 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan— sought  a  broad 
consensus,  rounding  off  the  corners  of  in- 
dividual views  in  order  to  arrive  at  general 
agreement. 

Fulbright,  since  becoming  chairman  In 
1959,  has  been  much  more  inclined  to  ad- 
vance his  own  views  early  and  often.  A 
watered-down  consensus,  diluting  or  omit- 
ting major  points  at  Issue,  Is  not  his  cup  of 
tea. 

The  maverick  manner  of  two  Democrats 
at  opposite  political  poles,  Lausche  and 
Morse. 

Both  Morse  and  Lausche  are  contentious 
men.  They  will  badger  witnesses  they  do  not 
like  and  do  not  hesitate  to  consume  a  full 
hour  or  two  advancing  their  views.  Tliey 
bore  or  irritate  several  of  their  colleagues 
who  walk  out  or  prefer  not  to  attend  their 
diatribes. 

Summing  up  the  current  situation.  Col- 
umnist Marquis  Childs  v^rrote  recently: 

"What  was  once  a  committee  assignment 
pursued  by  Senators  seeking  prestige  and 
influence  has  fallen  to  such  a  low  state  that 
recently  Senator  George  Smathers,  who  has 
a  sensitive  nose  for  where  power  resides, 
gave  up  a  seat  on  Foreign  Relations." 

Smathers'  departure  for  a  seat  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  unprecedented.  Dip- 
lomatically, Smathers  gives  as  his  reason: 

"The  problems  (In  foreign  relations)  are 
so  big  and  all-encompassing  that  In  the  final 
analysis  you  can  do  nothing  about  them.  I 
preferred  to  go  to  Judiciary  because  there 
the  problems  are  specific  and  you  can  ham- 
mer at  them  and  work  out  some  solution." 

Ideological  differences  probably  played  a 
part,  however.  Smathers  was  the  second 
Senator  on  his  feet  (Long  was  the  first)  to 
defend  the  adn;&nlstratlon  follov/lng  Ful- 
bright's  lengthy  Dominican  speech. 

Regarding  the  split  in  his  committee,  Ful- 
bright admitted  in  his  characteristically  mild 
tone  of  voice  that  "The  committee  is  deeply 
divided  on  any  matter  Involving  our  dealings 
with  the  Communist  world." 

He  added  that  he  Is  "hopeful  that  the  dif- 
ferences will  be  ameliorated."     But  his  tone 
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carried  little  conviction  and  other  observers 
see  little  prospect  for  any  great  improvement. 

For  between  Fulbright  and  the  Dodd- 
Lausche-Mundt  wing  of  his  committee 
yawns  an  awesome  gulf.  Involved  are  two 
entirely  different  ways  oi"  looking  at  the  con- 
temporary world. 

In  the  view  of  Dodd  and  Lausche  and 
Mundt,  the  United  States  is  at  war  with  com- 
munism, with  all  kinds  of  communism.  As 
a  practical  matter,  they  see  little  difference 
between  the  Russian,  Chinese,  Cuban,  or 
Yugoslavian  brands. 

This  Is  a  viewpoint  shared  by  millions  of 
Americans,  but  it  is  not  the  viewpoint  of 
Fulbright.  He  would  like  to  build  "bridges 
of  accommodation"  to  the  Communist  world, 
to  "take  the  heat  out  of  the  cold  war." 

In  his  "myths  and  realities"  speech,  he 
proposed  the  possibility  of  Russia  joining 
with  the  United  States  In  building  a  new 
Panama  Canal.  He  Is  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  Senate  opposition  to  selling  wheat 
to  Russia  is  much  less  than  it  was  2  years 
ago. 

Behind  this  attitude  lies  another  control- 
ling idea  of  Fulbright's.  The  belief  that  the 
United  States  Is  spending  too  much  on  muni- 
tions and  the  space  race,  and  not  enough  on 
domestic  improvements,  notably  on  educa- 
tion. 

Now  60,  a  Senator  for  precisely  one-third 
of  his  life,  Fulbright  has  the  appearance  of 
a  man  several  years  younger.  He  exercises 
regularly,  shuns  the  cocktail  circuit,  and 
seems  to  bear  up  well  under  the  controversy 
aroused  by  his  lengthy,  closely  reasoned 
speeches. 

In  an  era  of  consensus  politics,  he  remains 
the  unpersuaded  one. 

Unfavorable  Comments 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  17,  1965 1 

Senator  Fulbright's  Wave  of  the  Future 

Senator  J.  Wh.liam  Fulbright  was  In  his 
rycustomed  character  when  he  moaned  In  a 
lunate  speech  that  American  Intervention  In 
Mhe  Dominican  Republic  rebellion  was  all 
wrong.  The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  contended  that  In  Latin 
America  "the  movement  of  the  future  *  •  • 
is  social  revolution,"  and  that  If  we  "oppose 
any  reform  movement  that  Commimists  ad- 
here to,  we  are  likely  to  end  up  opposing 
every  reform  movement." 

Mr.  Fulbright  went  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
wo  had  intervened  "forcibly  and  illegally 
against  a  revolution,"  which  Is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  revolutions,  even  those  which 
are  Communist-dominated,  are  legitimate, 
While  to  oppose  them  Is  illegal  and  illegi- 
timate. 

Senator  Thomas  Dodd  appropriately  re- 
marked that  Fulbright  "suffers  from  an  in- 
discriminating  Infatuation  with  revolutions 
of  all  kinds,  national,  democratic,  or  Com- 
munist." Dodd  observed  that  Fulbright 
never  expressed  any  concern  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  Castro's  Communist  regime 
in  Cuba,  or  about  the  Communist  campaign 
of  terror  and  subversion  throughout  Latin 
America.  He  failed  to  mention  that  Ful- 
bright also  opposes  American  Intervention 
against  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 

Pxtlbright  complained  that  the  United 
States  decided  that  the  Dominican  rebellion 
"should  not  be  allowed  to  succeed."  He 
added  that  "any  reform  movement  is  likely  to 
attract  Communist  support,"  and,  while  con- 
ceding that  "It  cannot  be  proven  that  the 
Communists  would  not  have  taken  over  the 
revolution,"  said  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  prove  that  they  would. 

In  such  circumstances — revolutions  in 
which  Communists  figure — Fulbright  Is  per- 
fectly willing  to  split  the  difference.  For 
the  sake  of  "reform"  and  "social  revolution," 
he  will  chance  a  Communist  takeover  any  old 
day.  This  Is  open-mindedness  on  the  scale 
of  a  wind  tunnel. 


Fulbright,  in  fact,  fears  the  Communists 
much  less  than  he  fears  an  American  associa- 
tion with  "reactionary  oligarchies."  His  ex- 
pressed sympathies  are  with  what  he  calls 
"the  popular  noncommunist  left."  The  vil- 
lains in  his  set  piece  presumably  are  the 
Latin  American  military,  who  are  conserva- 
tive and  anti-communist,  just  as  the  villains 
on  the  domestic  scene  are  American  military 
officers,  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  cele- 
brated "Fulbright  memorandum,"  charging 
that  they  were  too  antl-communlst  and  thus 
enemies  of  all  social  welfare  and  "reform." 
Ever  since  this  screed  in  1961,  American 
officers  have  been  effectively  gagged. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  Senator  Ful- 
bright Is  wrong.  He  Is  always  wrong;  there 
Is  no  news  In  that.  The  administration  was 
not  wrong  in  sending  troops  into  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  It  was  not  wrong  in  perceiv- 
ing the  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  and 
of  another  Cuba.  But  where  It  was  wrong — 
and  this  Fulbright  never  even  touched 
upon — was  that  It  failed  to  carry  thru.  It 
kept  its  troops  under  wraps  and  refused  to 
dislodge  and  disarm  the  Commtmlsts,  and 
to  end  the  Communist  threat.  It  left  the 
rebels  armed  and  Intact.  It  appeased  them. 
It  kidnaped  and  hustled  out  of  the  country 
Ihc  strongest  anti-communist  Dominican 
military  officer.  Gen.  Wessln  y  Wessln.  Now 
it  is  expelling  all  the  military  men  who  are 
close  to  him. 

In  his  preoccupation  with  the  nobility  of 
left-wing  revolutions,  Fulbright  is  blind  to 
the  real  failures  of  administration  policy, 
which  are  founded  on  irresolution,  an  exag- 
gerated respect  for  "world  opinion,"  and  a 
distrust  of  the  "military  mind."  The  re- 
sults are  a  tendency  to  shrink  from  unam- 
biguous action  resolutely  carried  out  and 
to  indulge,  instead,  in  fatal  puUbacks.  from 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  to  Santo  Domingo. 

(For  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  magni- 
tude of  America's  default,  read  the  tragic 
letter  of  Gen.  Wessin  in  the  Voice  of  the 
People  today.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this 
document  has  been  printed  anywhere  In 
fuU.J 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  17,  1965| 
The  Two  Fulbrights 

Senator  Fulbright's  speech  denouncing 
our  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
last  April  is  a  remarkable  exercise  in  second- 
guessing.  And  even  some  of  the  second 
guesses  are  wrong. 

One  might  almost  think  that  this  speech 
was  delivered  by  two  men. 

Tlie  first  Senator  Fulbright  engaged  in  a 
grossly  Irresponsible  attack  on  the  adminis- 
tration. True,  most  of  this  is  done  through 
the  process  of  insinuation  and  suggestion. 
It  "appears"  that  this  was  the  case.  If  some- 
thing else  had  been  done  a  different  result 
"might  possibly"  have  emerged.  Tliat  sort 
of  thing. 

Fulbright  seeks  to  excuse  the  President 
from  any  responsibility  for  what  he  regards 
as  an  unwarranted  and  illegal  intervention. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  made  to  look  like  a  well-in- 
tentioned but  bumbling  dupe  who  was  de- 
ceived by  his  subordinates.  The  Integrity 
of  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  our  ambassador  In 
Santo  Domingo,  is  brought  directly  Into 
question.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  said  "there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  threat  of  communism  rather 
than  danger  of  American  lives  was  his  (Ben- 
nett's) primary  or  sole  reason  for  recommend- 
ing military  Intervention." 

This,  of  course,  does  not  jibe  with  what 
Bennett,  crouching  under  his  desk  while 
bullets  whistled  through  his  office,  said  when 
he  called  the  White  House  on  April  28.  The 
burden  of  his  message  was  that  troops  were 
urgently  needed  to  protect  American  lives, 
not  to  mention  the  lives  of  thousands  of  other 
innocent  bystanders.     Perhaps  Senator  F*in,- 


bright  might  take  a  different  view  now  had 
he  been  under  the  desk  with  the  ambassador. 

Finally,  Fulbright  said  "we  cannot  success- 
fully advance  the  cause  of  popular  democracy 
(In  Latin  America)  and  at  the  same  time 
aline  ourselves  with  corrupt  and  reactionary 
oligarchies;  yet  that  is  what  we  seem  to  be 
trying  to  do." 

The  first  half  of  the  sentence  just  quoted 
is,  of  course,  correct;  the  last  half  is  not. 
All  over  Latin  America,  where  progressive 
forces  can  be  found,  we  have  supported 
them:  Frel  in  Chile,  Betancourt  in  Venezuela, 
Flgueren  in  Costa  Rica,  Belaunde  in  Peru — 
to  name  a  few.  The  tragedy  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  that  no  such  democratic 
figures  have  emerged. 

The  second  Senator  Fulbright  concedes 
this  on  page  15  of  the  lengthy  speech.  There, 
he  said  he  is  "sure,  as  I  know  President 
Johnson  and.  Indeed,  most  U.S.  citizens  are 
sure,  that  our  country  is  not  now  and  will 
not  become  the  enemy  of  social  revolution 
in  Latin  America." 

But  the  damage  had  been  done  in  the 
preceding  14  pages.  Every  two-bit  Commu- 
nist propaganda  artist  will  pounce  upon  those 
sections  of  the  speech  In  which  the  Senator 
cast  doubt  on  our  motives  and  Intentions. 
The  brief  and  belated  disclaimer  will  re- 
ceive little  if  any  attention. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  debat- 
ing the  question  of  whether,  at  the  time  of 
our  intervention,  the  revolution  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Communists  or  was  In 
serious  danger  of  being  taken  over.  For  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Senator,  while  expressing 
skepticism,  doesn't  know  and  doesn't  pretend 
to  know.  A  few  things,  however,  are  worth 
mentioning.  He  Ignored  the  report  of  the 
five-member  OAS  Committee  which  con- 
ducted an  investigation  on  the  scene.  The 
burden  of  its  report  was  that  the  Commu- 
nist threat  was  real.  He  mentioned  the 
failure  of  the  mission  of  John  Bartlow  Mar- 
tin, who  was  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  by  the 
President.  It  was  left  to  Senator  Dodd  to 
report  that  Martin,  an  admirer  of  Juan 
Bosch  and  our  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  while  Bosch  was  in  office,  left  Wash- 
ington believing  that  we  had  done  trfe  ^Tong 
thing.  It  was  also  left  to  Senator  Dodd  to 
reveal  that  he  had  been  told  on  reliable 
authority  that  Martin  changed  his  mind  48 
hours  after  arriving  in  Santo  Domingo  be- 
cause he  realized  that  the  Communists  at 
least  exercised  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
degree  of  control. 

Senator  Fulbright  wrung  his  hands  be- 
cause we  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
possible  return  of  Bosch  to  his  countty.  But 
he  conceded  that  Bosch  apparently  was  not 
eager  to  return — "that  he  vacillated  in  the 
very  early  stages  and  some  well-informed 
persons  contend  that  he  positively  refused 
to  return." 

The  most  that  Senator  Fulbright  will 
grant  Is  that  we  might  have  been  morally 
though  perhaps  not  legally  justified  in  land- 
ing a  few  marines  to  take  out  American 
civilians.  Beyond  this,  he  would  have  let 
the  fighting — and  communism — ^run  Its 
course.  Nothing  that  he  said  indicates  the 
slightest  concern  over  the  danger  that  we 
might  have  found  ourselves  with  a  second 
Cuba  on  our  hands  in  the  Caribbean. 

For  our  part,  we  think  that  the  President 
was  not  bamboozled  by  his  subordinates  and 
that  he  was  fully  justified  in  doing  what  he 
did.  American  lives  were  in  danger  and  the 
Communist  threat  was  real.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  intervene  and  it  was  essential  to  use 
enough  force  to  achieve  our  objectives.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  those  objectives 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic government  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. It  looks  as  though  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  attaining  this  objective,  and  even 
Senator  FtrLBaiGHT  concedes  that  this  is  so. 
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(St.   Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Sept.   20,   1965) 

FULBRIGHT'S    BLIND    BlAS 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  has  once  more  attempted  to 
divide  Americans  on  foreign  policy  as  he 
lashed  out  at  United  States  intervention  In 
Santo  Domingo,  calling  It  a  'grievous" 
mistake. 

He  Is,  as  usual,  dead  wrong.  But  he  also 
does  great  harm  to  the  Nation's  cause  because 
of  his  imposing  title  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Fulbright  contends  that  the  President's 
decision  to  send  troops  into  Santo  Domingo 
was  based  upon  exaggerated  estimates  of 
Communist  influence  in  the  rebel  movement 
and  from  a  panicky  fear  that  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  about  to  become  another  Cuba. 
The  fuzzy-liberal  Senator  conspicuously 
omitted  reference  to  the  May  7  Organization 
of  American  States  report  which  said  that 
the  Communists  were  in  control  of  the  revo- 
lution and  that  the  United  States  had  taken 
the  only  course  it  could  have  taken. 

He  also  presumes  to  know  more  than  our 
on-the-spot  representatives — who  were  being 
shot  at  and  who  gave  an  hourly  account  of 
their  estimates  that  the  Reds  were  gaining 
control. 

His  attack  on  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  ap- 
pears a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  "get" 
Bennett  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  strong  UJS.  response  to  the  threatened 
Red  takeover. 
U  Fttlbricht  does  further  disservice  by   at- 

|l  tempting   to    disprove   the   contention    that 

United  States  troops  weren't  sent  In  to  pro- 
tect American  lives. 

American  lives  quite  obviously  were  in 
danger.  Bullets  whistled  through  the  Em- 
bassy windows  in  Santo  Domingo  as  rebels 
and  loyalists  fought  pitched  battles  in  the 
populous  city. 

The  Arkansas  Senator  seems  contemptuous 
that  our  Government  would  be  fearful  of 
another  Cuba,  claiming  Washington  "over- 
rencted." 

It  is  precisely  the  sort  of  gullible  Fulbright 

frame  of  mind  that  made  the  Castro  takeover 

of  Cuba  possible.    Our  State  Department  saw 

no  Communists  at  all  until  it  was  far,  far  too 

.    late. 

The  Wetlands  In  State,  according  to  tes- 
timony in  the  Senate,  had  reports  of  Castro's 
affiliations  with  the  Reds  and  of  his  ties  with 
communism,  but  this  information  mysteri- 
ously never  reached  top  levels  of  Government. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut, 
quite  rightly  has  called  this  slanted  Ful- 
bright report  "tendentious;"  it  ignored  mas- 
sive evidence  of  Communist  Involvement  in 
the  revolt. 

And  once  again  the  GOP  leadership  prop- 
erly backed  the  President  against  Fulbright, 
agreeing  the  Chief  Executive  had  no  other 
coxjrse  but  to  act  as  he  did. 

If  there  has  been  a  "grievous"  mistake,  it 
was  committed  by  Senator  Fulbright,  not  the 
President. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
Sept.  16,  1965) 

PULBRIGHT'S  ExPOSTtTLATION 
Senator  Fulbright,  for  reasons  probably 
only  he  would  understand,  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  at  a  critical  moment  to  undermine 
his  Government's  effort — and  the  efforts  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States — to 
produce  peace  and  stability  In  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  a  gratuitous  speech  on  the  Senate  floor, 
he  practically  has  condemned  everything  the 
United  States  (and  by  implication  the  OAS) 
did  and  did  not  do  in  trying  to  stop  the 
fighting  and  set  up  some  type  of  stable  ad- 
Tninlstration    in   the   island   nation. 

When  President  Johnson  sent  troops,  the 
Senator  alleged,  rescuing  Americans  In  the 
country  was  more  a  pretext  than  a  reason. 
The  real  reason,   he  claimed,   was  an  exag- 


gerated estimate  of  Communist  Influence  on 
the  rebel  side  of  the  civil  war. 

It  is  obvious  the  Senator  was  not  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  Americans  in  the  country, 
many  of  whom  believe  If  It  had  not  been 
for  our  forces  their  lives  would  have  been 
lost.  And  the  fact  is  that  Communist  In- 
fluence on  the  so-called  "rebel"  side,  and 
Communist  activity  in  the  midst  of  the 
bloodshed,  turned  out  to  be  more  signiflcant 
than  was  apparent  at  first. 

Mr.  Fulbright  manages  to  confuse  Com- 
munist terrorism  and  agitation  in  Latin 
American  countries  with  "reform  move- 
ments" as  though  they  all  were  of  a  pack- 
age. 

He  accuses  the  Johnson  administration  of 
"timidity"  at  the  outset  of  the  fighting  and  of 
overreactlon  after  that.  By  the  Senator's 
outline,  the  "timidity"  covered  a  3-day  period 
from  April  25  to  April  28,  the  day  President 
Johnson  sent  the  troops. 

The  Senator  has  had  the  advantage  of 
nearly  5  months  of  hindsight  to  prepare  this 
latest  remonstrance.  And  he  unloads  this 
masterpiece  of  fuzziness  right  at  the  moment 
the  patiently  created  provisional  government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  painfully  trv- 
ing  to  get  off  the  ground. 


(From  the  Sun-Sentinel,  Sept.  17,  1965) 
Fulbright  Discloses  More  Addled  Thought 
Charges  by  Senator  William  Fulbright,  of 
Arkansas,  that  the  United  States  has  an 
exaggerated  fear  of  Communists  in  foreign 
uprisings — and  that  Marines  were  sent  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  predicated  on  this 

fear  rather  than  for  saving  American  lives 

reveals  once  more  the  addled  thinking  which 
exists  ai  high  level. 

To  begin  with,  are  the  two  not  analogous? 
If  the  advance  of  communism  In  any  sphere 
is  not  a  definite  threat  to  Americans  and 
the  lives  of  other  freedom-seeking  people, 
then  we  have  allowed  our  thinking  to  travel 
a  fantastic  circuitous  path  in  recent  years. 
Perhaps  Senator  Fulbright  will  see  fit 
to  enlighten  his  colleagues,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  to  which  recent  foreign  up- 
risings did  not  have  their  roots,  and/or  sup- 
port, in  International  communism. 

And  he  may  be  able  to  further  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  reason  so  many  Americans  have 
died  in  the  midst  of  many  of  these  uprisings. 
In  the  Congo,  for  example,  slaughter  was 
rampant  and  there  could  certainly  have  been 
no  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  aid  and  com- 
fort to  those  perpetrating  the  atrocities. 
And  does  the  honorable  gentleman  really 
believe  that  Communist  encouragement  in 
Vietnam,  Pakistan,  Cuba,  and  Korea  has 
been  passive  and  v,rithout  danger? 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Senator  Ftn,BRiGHT 
missed  a  very  signflcant  effect  of  the  Marine 
landings  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  This 
is  affirmed  by  his  assertion,  as  renorted,  that 
"United  States  policy  was  marred  by  lack 
of  candor  and  by  misinformation."  He  went 
on  to  call  reports  of  massacres  and  atrocities 
by  the  rebels  as  "wildly  exaggerated." 

Apparently  missed  by  the  Senator,  was 
the  wholehearted  endorsement  given  the 
President's  intervention  action  by  the  Amer- 
ican public.  There  was  certainly  little  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  American  lives  were 
in  danger.  Had  only  one  life  been  in  Jeop- 
ardy, the  people  of  this  land  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see,  at  long  last,  a  firm  and 
positive  move  by  this  great  Nation  which 
has  achieved  an  unenviable  record  of  ignor- 
ing its  citizens  abroad. 

Along  with  the  saving  of  lives,  and  this  was 
omitted  by  the  Senator  In  his  remarks,  was 
a  commitment  to  protect  American  property. 
The  staggering  economic  loss  to  Fidel  Cas- 
tro of  U.S.  Investments  and  developments  In 
Cub-i  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Without  these 
facilities,  it  is  highly  probable  we  would 
not  have  endured  the  embarrarsment  of  a 
full-fledged  Communist  operation  at  our 
doorstep. 


The  chairman  of  the  powerful  and  influen- 
tial Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in- 
fers  that  we  used  protection  of  lives  as  an 
excuse  for  intervention.  By  this  Inference 
he  does  not  say  we  should  have  gone  In  to 
settle  matters,  but  under  colors  of  our  stand 
against  communism.  He  rather  takes  a  po- 
sition in  opposition  to  being  there  at  all. 

We  hold  that  Senator  Fulbright  would 
be  shaken  to  his  grassroots,  if  he  would 
bother  to  get  out  and  check  them,  by  the 
sheer  disbelief  among  the  citizens  at  such 
weakness  as  his  public  skepticism  reveals  in 
high  office. 

Once  American  lives  were  relatively  secure, 
the  public  inclination  was  to  urge  a  clean 
sweep  of  potential  subversion  in  the  Domini- 
can. 

It  was  accepted  fact,  based  on  experience 
that  "Big  Daddy"  would  foot  the  bills  for 
whoever  came  out  on  top.  The  hope  was  ob- 
vious that  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
assure  a  non-Communist,  non-anti-Ameri- 
can and  suRiciently  stable  government. 

A  lot  of  this  hope  went  glimmering  when 
McGeorge  Bundy  got  into  the  act.  The  OAS 
came  into  the  picture  and  we  relinquished 
oui  chance  to  obtain  the  guarantees  we 
sought.  Where  was  the  voice  of  righteous 
indignation  at  this  time? 

To  appreciate  U.S.  interest  properly  Ir 
the  Dominican  Republic,  it  might  be  well  to 
review  history.  In  1869,  President  Grant  and 
President  Baez  signed  a  treaty  for  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo 
to  the  United  States.  Dominicans  approved 
this  treaty,  but  it  was  not  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  1905,  the  United  States  assumed  man- 
agement of  the  Dominican  debt  and  collec- 
tion of  customs.  In  1916.  unrest  and  insta- 
bility brought  on  U.S.  military  intervention 
which  lasted  until  1924.  Since  that  time 
most  of  the  Dominican  economy  has  been 
closely   tied    to   American   support. 

We  have  not  yet  had  adequate  time  to 
assess  the  situation  surrounding  Gen.  Ellas 
Wessln  y  Wessln.  Whether  he  Is  as  pro- 
American  as  he  is  anti-Communist  may  be 
significant. 

It  has  appeared  recently  that  among  other 
peculiar  vacillations,  the  State  Department 
accepts  the  premise  that  support  of  an 
openly  pro-American  personality  may  offend 
other  nations  to  the  point  they  will  say 
nasty  things  or  even  object. 

Our  bright-eyed  and  bungling  appeasers 
are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  underhanded 
finagling  to  control  the  General's  status  and 
activities  in  this  country.  We  detect  the 
inkling  of  fear  that  Castro  may  be  irritated 
if  he  is  permitted  to  roam  free  among  the 
avid  and  homesick  Cuban  refugees  In  south 
Florida.  We  suggest  that  fear  is  well 
founded,  and  should  be  fully  exploited,  not 
assuaged. 

We  see  at  hand  a  golden  opportunity,  Ful- 
bright's,  Bundys,  and  indistinguishable- 
shadow  policymakers  notwlthstonding,  to 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom  rather  than  gird 
against  antlfreedom. 

Peace  may  be  bought.  Freedom  must  be 
earned.  We  have  spent  enough.  Let's  go 
to  work. 

BUDD  W.  BOYER. 

[Prom   the   Elkhart    (Ind.)    Truth,   Sept.    17. 
19051 

Untimely  Criticlsm  bt  Ftn.BRiGHT 

Poor  Judgment  and  poor  timing  were 
shown  Wednesday  by  Senator  J.  William 
FuLBRidHT  In  his  criticism  of  the  Johnson 
administration  for  intervening  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  last  April. 

Fulbright  put  it  like  this: 

"The  issue  Is  not  whether  there  was  Com- 
munist influence  In  the  Dominican  revolu- 
tion but  its  degree,  which  is  something  on 
which  reasonable  men  can  differ. 

"The  burden  of  the  proof,  however,  is  on 
tho.se  who  take  action,  and  the  admlnlstra- 
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tlon  ha^  not  proven  its  assertion  of  Commu- 
nist control." 

One  Washington  correspondent  says  that 
no  top  official  in  our  Government's  executive 
branch.  Including  those  responsible  for  Intel- 
ligence, has  faltered  in  the  Judgment  that  a 
Communist  takeover  would  have  resulted  If 
the  United  States  had  not  intervened  in  the 
Caribbean  Island. 

Senator  Fulbright  obviously  is  entitled  to 
disagree  with  that  if  he  chooses.  But  he 
himself  admits  he  now  is  talking  from  the 
benefit  of  hindsight. 

When  President  Johnson  decided  to  use 
troops.  Fulbright  was  among  congressional 
leaders  whom  L.B.J,  ffilled  in  to  explain  bis 
actions. 

Senator  Russell  Long,  Democrat,  of  Loui- 
siana, says  that  nobody,  including  Senator 
Fulbright,  then  raised  a  dissenting  voice. 

Senator  Fulbright  now  tries  to  affix  the 
blame  to  the  President's  advisers,  not  to  Mr. 
Johnson  himself.  But  the  distinction  is 
academic,  for  the  reasons  L.B.J,  gave  were 
precisely  those  which  Fulbright  attacked 
most  vigorously. 

The  bitter  fact  is  that  the  White  House  was 
getting  some  mighty  bum  advice  alxjut  Cuba 
when  Castro  was  struggling  to  take  over 
there,  and  after  the  Castro  takeover,  too. 

If  the  White  House  years  ago  had  been  en- 
abled to  see  Castro  in  his  true  Marxist  light, 
the  Cuban  tragedy  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

President  Johnson  obviously  wasn't  about 
to  repeat  the  Cuban  mistake  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  He  dared  not  take  the  chance 
of  another  Communist  bastion  so  close  to 
our  shores. 

After  all.  it  doesn't  take  very  many  Reds 
to  seize  a  country  that  is  in  utter  cliaos. 

We  doubt  that  Fulbright's  criticism  will 
alter  many  American  views.  Unfortunately, 
he  has  spoken  just  after  the  recent  trip  to 
seven  Latin  countries  by  Jack  Hood  Vaughn, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  been 
trying  to  convince  his  hosts  that  President 
Johnson  is  deeply  concerned  with  their  well- 
being. 

The  Fulbright  speech  Illustrates  U.S.  free 
speech.  But  it  is  hardly  calculated  to  allay 
age-old  suspicions  by  Latin  people  that  the 
United  States  interferes  unduly  in  their 
affairs. 

[Prom   the   Syracuse    (NY.)    Post-Standard, 

Sept.   17,   19651 

Fulbright  Off  Base 

In  a  Senate  speech.  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright, chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Dlasts  American  policy  in  the 
Dominican  crisis,  suggesting  that  President 
Johnson  acted  on  "faulty  advice"  In  sending 
U.S.  troops  to  prevent  Communist  seizure  of 
the  Government. 

A  small  force  would  have  been  enough, 
and  should  have  been  promptly  withdrawn 
later  after  Americans  had  been  evacuated, 
says  Fulbright.  Massive  Intervention  pro- 
motes communism  in  Latin  America  in  the 
long  run,  he  adds,  and  the  United  States  is 
guilty  of  overaction. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  makes  strange 
comments  at  times  on  U.S.  policy  and  these 
views  are  no  exception. 

The  Dominican  action  was  fully  Justified. 
Communists  were  about  to  take  over  and 
latest  developments  indicated  they  may  still 
do  so.  But  instead  of  blasting  recent  United 
States  and  Organization  of  American  States 
maneuvers.  Ptjlbricht  hashes  up  events  long 
past  and  ignores  present  realities. 

U.S.  troops  went  into  Santo  Domingo  to 
prevent  Communist-infiltrated  rebels  under 
Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno  from  seizing 
power.  But  now,  under  Hector  Garcla- 
Godoy,  Dominican  provisional  President  set 
up  by  the  United  States  and  Organization 
of  American  States,  anti-Communist  General 
Wessln  y  Wessln  has  been  deported  to  ap- 
pease the  rebels. 


The  deportation  is  supposed  to  induce  the 
rebels  to  give  up  their  arms.  But  Indica- 
tions are  that  Garcia-Godoy  will  give  the 
rebels  a  free  rein.  He  served.  Incidentally, 
under  Juan  Bosch,  who  now  seeks  a  return  to 
the  presidency  with  support  of  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated front.  Bosch  permitted 
Commimists  to  hold  high  positions  in  his 
government. 

Garcia-Godoy  is  suggesting  that  the  role 
of  the  OAS  peace  force  be  "redefined,"  which 
Is  a  polite  way  of  saying  U.S.  troops  should 
get  out. 

American  forces  not  only  should  have  been 
sent  in  In  the  beginning;  they  should  stay 
there  until  we  are  sure — if  ever — that  the 
Dominican  -Republic  won't  become  another 
Cuba.     The  Job  is  far  from  done. 

[From  the  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday. 
Sept.  17.  1965  J 

How  Sound  Are  Senator  Fulbright's 
Conclusions? 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  a  charming, 
erudite,  former  college  president  with  a  deep 
feeling  for  people  as  individuals  that  is  not 
always  matched  by  his  understanding  of 
international  realities.  This  was  evidenced 
in  March  1964,  when  he  described  Fidel 
Castro  as  a  nuisance  instead  of  a  danger. 
He  has  compounded  this  misconception  In 
a  statement  attacking  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  continuing  Dominican 
crisis. 

More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Senator 
Fulbright  has  described  our  actions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  both  wrong  and 
harmful.  He  argues  we  Intervened  on  exag- 
gerated estimates  of  Communist  Influence  in 
the  rebel  movement;  that  we  attempted  to 
influence  the  course  the  revolution  took;  and 
that  we  overlooked  or  Ignored  "the  fact  that 
any  reform  movement  is  likely  to  attract 
Communist  support." 

For  whom  does  Senator  Fulbright  speak? 
Not  for  his  committee.  That  body  of  Sen- 
ators, after  protracted  hearings  behind 
closed  doors,  was  unable  even  to  agree  upon 
a  report  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominicaji  Repub- 
lic. He  speaks,  therefore,  for  himself  alone, 
and  in  contradiction  to  President  Johnson. 
The  President  based  his  decision  to  Inter- 
vene upon  evidence  gathered  by  experts  who 
Justly  feared  a  Communist  takeover. 
Among  them  was  a  Stevenson  liberal,  John 
Bartlow  Martin,  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Senator  Fulbright  has  had  only  the  most 
limited  personal  experience  with  Latin 
America  and  Its  problems,  but  he  speaks  as 
if  his  experience  were  limitless.  His  philos- 
ophy is  that  revolutions.  In  Latin  America, 
are  social  matters  based  upon  a  deep  desire 
for  more  liberty.  In  fact  they  are  almost 
invariably  revolutions  of  the  empty  belly, 
based  upon  the  desire  of  the  starving  to 
enjoy  a  better  share  of  worldly  goods.  These 
people  become  easy  victims  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

Judging  from  his  statement.  Senator  Ful- 
bright is  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  Com- 
munist leadership  of  revolutions  over  that 
of  the  more  moderate  parties  such  as  the 
one  led  by  President  Prei  In  Chile.  That  is 
putting  one's  head  in  the  tiger's  mouth. 
Soft  counsel  by  wishful  thinkers  led  this 
country  to  accept  Fidel  Castro  as  a  great 
liberal  reformer  who  turned  out.  In  the  end, 
to  be  a  police-state  butcher.  Make  no  mis- 
take. In  Latin  America,  communism  is  be- 
ing actively  encouraged  from  outside — by 
Cuba,   by   Russia,  and  by  China. 

It  is  unfortunate  than  a  man  of  standing 
and  reputation  should  lend  himself  to  state- 
ments that  simply  encourage  the  trouble- 
makers. He  has  done  his  country  a  dis- 
service. 


[Prom  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial, 
Sept.  26,  1965] 
The  Senator  and  Sthatect 
By  this  time,  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Arkansas'  J.  William  Ful- 
bright have  voiced  their  opinions  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  In  Latin  America.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  the  House  voiced  its  collec- 
tive opinion — In  a  brief  resolution — precisely 
because  Senator  Fulbright  had  voiced  his 
earlier — in  a  protracted  speech.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  turns  out  to  be  not 
so  much  whether  the  United  States  should 
Intervene  In  Latin  Amrelcan  affairs  but  on 
whose  side. 

The  Representatives  (or  at  least  the  312 
out  of  364  who  voted)  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  using  force  to 
prevent  Communists  from  seizing  any  na- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Senator 
Fulbright  argued  that  the  United  States 
should  support  social  revolution  in  Latin 
America  and  risk  the  growth  of  Communist 
power  rather  than  side  with  doomed  dicta- 
tors and  assure  it. 

It  would  be  a  costly  mistake  if  American 
foreign  policy  failed  to  differentiate  between 
one  anti-Communist  and  another,  between 
a  hated  dictator  like  Rafael  Trujillo  late  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  a  popular  dem- 
ocrat like  Eduardo  Frei  In  Chile.  Russell 
Long  Illustrated  the  prevalence  of  this  com- 
mon failure  to  make  distinctions  when,  only 
minutes  after  Senator  Pui.bright  had  con- 
cluded his  lengthy  analysis,  Senator  Long 
rose  to  explain  why  the  United  States  did  not 
prevent  a  military  Junta  from  overthrowing 
the  elected  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  2  years  ago:  "It  was  a  fight  be- 
tween one  crowd  of  anti-Communists  and 
another  crowd.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  we 
would  have  had  any  right  to  go  in  there." 
At  the  time,  the  Kennedy  administration 
did  not  equate  the  two  crowds  the  way  Sen- 
ator Long  does  now.  There  was  the  tradi- 
tional display  of  naval  power  off  the  Domini- 
can coast,  and  the  United  States  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  military  government  for  3  months, 
though  it  did  not  intervene  in  force.  Under 
the  military  government,  the  Communists 
grew  so  powerful  that  an  American  adminis- 
tration felt  it  had  to  intervene  in  strength 
within  2  years.  The  administration's  own 
reasons  for  intervention — to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover — supports  Senator  Ful- 
bright's thesis  about  the  folly  of  entrusting 
anticommunism  to  Latin  American  dictators. 
"The  movement  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America  is  social  revolution,"  Senator  Ful- 
bright told  his  colleagues  last  week.  And  he 
said  the  United  States  must  side  with  tt,  de- 
spite its  Communist  hangers-on,  in  order  to 
win.  Or  as  the  Senator  expressed  l^in  his 
speech : 

"Since  Just  about  every  revolutionary 
movement  Is  likely  to  attract  Communist 
support,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  ap- 
proach followed  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
if  consistently  pursued,  must  inevitably 
make  us  the  enemy  of  all  revolutions  and 
therefore  the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and 
corrupt  oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere." 

Our  quarrel  with  this  strategy  is  not  that 
Senator  Fulbright  makes  distinctions  be- 
tween political  forces  in  Latin  America  but 
that  he  does  not  make  enough  of  them.  The 
United  States  would  not  be  making  prudent 
distinctions  if  it  supported  Just  about  every 
social  revolution  in  Latin  America.  The 
leaders  of  the  United  States  are  obliged  to 
recognize  not  only  the  Trujlllos  and  Freis  of 
this  hemisphere,  but  the  Castros  as  well. 
That  such  differences  are  not  easy  to  spot 
does  not  make  them  any  the  less  real — or  less 
dangerous. 

What  differentiates  a  democratic  social 
revolution  from  a  totalitarian  one?  Pri- 
marily it  Is  a  respect  for  democratic  pro- 
cedures. Democracy  is  as  much  method  as 
ideology.  "The  spirit  of  liberty"  said  Learned 
Hand,  is  the  spirit  that  is  not  sure  it  is  right. 
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So  It  allows  free  speech  and  free  press  and 
free  elections.  Those  are  some  of  the  Indi- 
cations of  a  democratic  social  revolution. 

When  Fidel  Castro  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  the 
leader  of  a  victorious  social  revolution, 
someone  asked  him  when  he  intended  to 
have  free  elections.  "There  is  no  use  in 
having  elections."  he  replied,  "because  I  will 
be  elected  over  and  over  again."  That 
should  have  alerted  Americans  to  the  dif- 
ference between  Senores  Frei  and  Castro. 
In  short,  Fidel  Castro  does  not  have  the 
requisite  respect  for  democratic  procedures. 

Yet  Senator  Fulbright  doubts  if  that  cri- 
terion always  applies  to  a  social  revolution- 
Last  March,  he  told  the  Senate: 

"I  •  •  ♦  suggest  that  violent  social  revo- 
lutions are  a  possibility  In  countries  where 
feudal  oligarchies  resist  all  meaningful 
change  by  peaceful  means.  We  must  not, 
In  our  preference  for  the  democratic  pro- 
cedures •  •  •  close  our  minds  to  the  possi- 
bility that  democratic  procedures  may  fail 
In  certain  countries  and  that  where  democ- 
racy does  fall  violent  social  convulsions  may 
occur." 

Mr.  FxTLBRiCHT  was  more  specific  in  his 
speech  of  September  15: 

"I  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  we  did  close  our  minds  to  the 
causes  and  to  the  essential  legitimacy  of  rev- 
olution in  a  country  in  which  democratic 
procedures  had  failed.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
central  fact  concerning  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Dominican  revolu- 
tion and.  possibly  as  well.  Its  major  lesson 
for  the  future." 

Procedure  is  a  definitive  element  of  de- 
mocracy. To  ignore  it  in  any  appraisal  of  a 
revolution's  legitimacy  would  be  an  error  for 
any  country  interested  in  promoting  democ- 
racy. The  administration,  in  Judging  the 
Dominican  situation,  had  to  take  into  ac- 
count these  considerations: 

By  the  time  American  forces  landed,  the 
man  Senator  Ftn-BRicHT  considered  the  "le- 
gitimate successor"  had  left  the  rebel  forces 
and  taken  asylum  in  the  Colombian  Em- 
bassy. 

Senator  P^Tl.BRIGHT  says  the  United  States 
Should  have  worked  with  the  last  freely 
elected  President  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Juan  Bosch.  He  criticized  the  adminis- 
tration because  "the  U.S.  Government  made 
no  effort  to  contact  Bosch  in  the  Initial  days 
of  the  crisis."  But  the  rebel  forces,  for  all 
their  talk  about  bringing  Juan  Bosch  back 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  fact  named 
their  commanding  general  President.  (The 
provisional  government  Installed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  has  been  instructed  to  hold  free 
elections  within  9  months.) 

In  his  speech  last  week,  Senator  Ftjlbright 
treated  such  procedural  considerations  as  a 
sort  of  snobbishness  that  affects  the  gringos 
when  they  confront  uncouth  revolutionaries: 

"It  la  not  surprising  that  we  Americans 
are  not  drawn  toward  the  uncouth  revolu- 
tionaries of  the  non-Communist  left.  We 
are  not,  as  we  like  to  claim  in  Fourth  of  July 
speeches,  the  most  truly  revolutionary  na- 
tion on  earth;  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  much 
closer  to  being  the  most  unrevolutlonary 
nation  on  earth." 

That  is  a  curioiis  statement  coming  from 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  during  one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  periods  in  American 
history.  One  whole  section  of  the  country 
Is  undergoing  a  social  revolution  as  its  pub- 
lic schools  system — one  of  the  foundations 
of  Its  society — is  iesegregated.  And  the 
Senate  has  Just  concluded  debate  on  one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  decisions  In  Amer- 
ican history:  The  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
from  now  on  all  representation  in  State  leg- 
islatures must  be  based  on  population  and 
nothing  else.  That  these  are  more  or  less 
peaceful  revolutions,  being  carried  out  with 
a  general  respect  for  law  and  order,  does  not 


make  them  any  the  less  revolutionary  or 
social.  Those  Fourth  of  July  speeches  may 
not  be  very  far  off  base  after  all. 

[Prom  the  Reporter,  Sept.  27,  1965] 

CHARrry  Begins  Abroad 

(By  Max  Ascoli) 

The  cause  may  well  be  the  too-broad,  bi- 
partisan consensus  that  the  President  has 
assiduously  cultivated  for  the  enactment  of 
his  basic  domestic  reforms.  As  Lf  to  make 
him  pay  for  it.  a  rash  of  aggravating  crit- 
icisms of  his  major  undertakings  In  foreign 
affairs  has  broken  out  from  some  Senators 
of  his  own  party. 

The  latest  Instance  has  been  provided  once 
more  by  Senator  Fulbright,  a  high-minded 
man  addicted  to  introspection  and  con- 
science-listening. He  Is  In  politics,  but  not 
quite  at  ease  In  It.  To  politics  he  mostly 
contributes  his  unhapplness — a  disposition 
that  can  sometimes  be  beneficial  if  it  is  spar- 
ingly represented  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  rul- 
ing party.  The  latest  foreign-policy  pro- 
nouncements by  Senator  Fulbright  do  not 
exempt  him  from  the  respect  due  him; 
neither  do  they  exonerate  him  from  criti- 
cism. Sometimes  It  is  better  when  cranky 
opinions  are  formulated  by  a  crank  rather 
than  by  a  thoughtful  man. 

In  his  recent  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion's Intervention  in  the  Dominican  crisis, 
he  identified  the  cause  of  the  mistakes  and 
the  criteria  to  be  followed  If  their  repetition 
Is  to  be  avoided.  It's  all  exceedingly  simple: 
we  must  not  antagonize;  indeed,  we  must 
give  all  our  support  in  the  hemisphere  to 
social  revolution,  which  seems  to  be  the 
new  wave  of  the  future.  "The  direction  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  toward  social 
revolution  in  Latin  American." 

If  the  Senator  is  correct,  he  has  dis- 
covered the  criterion  that  can  allow  our 
Government  to  choose  among  the  various 
claimants  to  our  support  In  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  where,  he  says,  "Just  about 
every  reform  movement  is  likely  to  attract 
Communist  support  •  •  •."  Later  on,  he 
adds  that  "by  supporting  reform"  and  the 
Communists  along  with  it.  "we  bolster  the 
popular  non-Communist  left  •  •  •."  This 
Is  a  truly  bewildering  notion  which  can  only 
mean  a  conviction  that.  In  the  game  of  poll- 
tics  abroad,  the  Communists  who  are  pro- 
fessional can  frequently  be  defeated  by  the 
dilettantes  of  the  non-Communist  left.  All 
this  is  strictly  for  alien  consumption:  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fulbright,  there  Is  no  taste 
for  revolution  In  this  country;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  given  evidence  of 
this  with  his  unresp>onslveness  to  the  social 
reforms  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
sometimes  called  revolutions.  His  charity 
begins  abroad. 

The  advocacy  of  social  revolution  Is  In  no 
way  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  ever 
since  their  premature  emergence  from  co- 
lonialism, the  countries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  have  suffered  a  surfeit  of  revolu- 
tions— most  of  them  social.  In  our  times. 
If  the  Senator  Is  right,  our  country  should 
have  rxished  to  defend  Goulart  in  Brazil,  or 
Juan  Per6n,  who,  after  having  debauched 
the  working  classes  in  Argentina,  is  still  the 
beneficiary  of  a  large  popular  following  and 
Communist  sympathy.  And  even  Fulgencio 
Batista  tried  his  hand  at  social  revolution 
and  was  not  disliked  by  the  Cuban  Com- 
munists. 

What  Is  wrong  with  Senator  Fulbright, 
and  with  quite  a  number  of  American  lib- 
erals, is  an  Ingrained  habit  of  abstract  theo- 
rizing in  terms  of  black  and  white,  with 
little  or  no  care  for  rounded  historical  rea- 
soning. One  of  the  most  typical  evidences 
of  this  trend  was  Senator  Fulbright's  speech 
"Old  Myths  and  New  Realities."  Since  the 
old  myths  are  centered  on  the  Incompati- 
bility between  the  worldwide  ambitions  of 
communism  and  the  supreme  value  of  free- 


dom, nothing  remains  but  to  go  through  an 
endless  series  of  accommodations  with  Mos- 
cow, Pelping,  or  Havana  at  all  ix)sslble  lev- 
els— a  singularly  lunar  and  truly  unreal  pic- 
ture of  what  is  ahead  of  us. 

Senator  Fulbright  is  not  the  only  eminent 
man  who  voices  such  peculiar  views  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Senate.  Another, 
equally  earnest  and  somber,  is  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  He  seems  to 
have  found  his  specialty  in  prescribing  how 
bloodily  divided  countries  can  be  patched 
together.  The  method  is  simplicity  itself: 
hold  a  general  election  in  which  all  the  In- 
habitants will  have  their  say,  even  those 
who  have  been  long  segregated  and  robotized 
by  unchanging  totalitarian  regimes.  There 
are  no  conditions  other  than  a  reciprocal 
amnesty  and  some  kind  of  U.N.  supervision; 
then  the  inhabitants  will  turn  into  citizens 
by  casting  their  ballots,  thus  redeeming  their 
right  to  freedom.  A  few  years  ago,  still 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
good  Senator  from  Montana  advanced  a 
similar  program  for  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many, East  and  West. 

Perhaps  President  Johnson  could  use  an 
opposition  that  opposes,  according  to  the 
good  old  Taft  saying.  In  exchange  for  the 
soulful  sermonizing  by  some  of  his  dis- 
tinguished former  colleagues  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  problems  he  has  to  face  abroad 
are  awesome,  and  one  piece  of  advice  can 
be  freely  given  him  in  the  firm  confidence 
that  it  Is  unneeded:  our  country  may  have 
different  kinds  of  relations  with  the  various 
Communist  powers,  but  It  should  never  spon- 
sor or  promote  popular-front  governments— 
In  Vietnam,  Germany,  or  anywhere  else.  As 
to  the  fostering  of  social  revolutions  in  Latin 
America,  let's  establish  a  division  of  labor 
between  ourselves  on  the  one  side  and  the 
followers  of  Marxism  on  the  other.  Our 
country  Is  for  good  works  with  and  for  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America,  but  Is  unavailable 
for  revolutionary  promiscuity. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  17. 
1965] 

Fulbright's  Folly — An  Irresponsible  Speech 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright's  attack 
upon  the  basic  honesty  of  this  Government's 
Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
against  the  possibility  of  a  Communist  take- 
over has  created  a  poignant  crisis  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Not  in  30  years,  at  least,  has  a  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
so  bitterly  ranged  himself  against  an  emer- 
gency action  of  his  Nation  abroad  and  against 
so  vast  a  majority  of  his  own  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  Wherever  Senator  Fulbright 
retains  influence  abroad — and  this  influence 
Is  substantial  both  among  the  hopefully  neu- 
tralist-minded and  the  automatic  critics  of 
any  use  of  military  force  for  almost  any  rea- 
son— the  position  of  the  United  States  has 
been  dreadfully  injiu-ed. 

For  that  world  still  believes,  not  unnat- 
urally, that  Senator  Fulbright,  as  chairman 
of  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  spenks 
from  within  the  high  councils  of  this  Na- 
tion. To  much  of  that  world  his  embittered 
testimony  against  this  Government's  course 
In  Latin  America  is  turning  state's  evidence 
and  assisting  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
side. 

What  is  even  more  painfully  awkward, 
however.  Is  the  harm  that  has  been  done, 
for  the  first  time  irreparably,  by  Senator 
Fulbright  to  himself  as  oflSclally  the  chief 
Democratic  foreign  affairs  spokesman  in 
Congress. 

Already,  by  personal  proclamations  of  a 
personal  foreign  policy  which  repeatedly 
harassed  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  world 
crises  no  less  than  they  harass  President 
Johnson  now.  Senator  Fulbright  had  gravely 
weakened  the  effective  consensus  of  collective 
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Judgment  which  his  committee  had  tradi- 
tionally embodied. 

Now.  in  the  deep  institutional  sense  he 
has  destroyed  his  own  voice  as  well.  He  will 
retain  his  post;  but  in  reality  he  can  hardly 
speak  hereafter  for  more  than  Senator  Ful- 
bright, of  Arkansas.  He  can  hardly  speak 
for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for  the 
administration,  for  the  Democratic  Party,  or 
for  ansrthlng  save  a  tiny  minority  of  the 
Senate  in  which  he  sits. 

For  it  is  not  simply  with  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  that 
Fulbright  has  broken.  He  has  also  broken 
the  unwritten  rule  of  the  game,  a  code  which 
demands  of  those  holding  high  committee 
chairmanships — and  uniquely  the  chairman- 
ship of  foreign  relations — a  degree  of  self- 
restraint  and  personal  responsibility  not  de- 
manded of  the  rank  and  file. 

It  Is  a  tragic  case  of  a  good  man's  private 
Judgment  carried  to  such  extremes  as  to 
become  alien  to  the  controlling  spirit  and 
action  of  the  most  tolerant  political  forum 
in  the  world.  Senatorial  privilege  reaches 
far,  "Free  speech"— any  Senator's  un- 
doubted right  to  speak  his  full  mind — has 
no  formal  limitation.  It  does,  however,  carry 
an  unalterable  qualification  arising  from  the 
plain  facts  of  life.  A  man  may  say  what 
he  wishes;  but  no  man,  not  even  a  Senator, 
can  claim  special  exemption  for  himself  from 
the  consequences  of  what  he  says. 

Concretely,  Senator  Fulbright's  departure 
•from  the  national  and  Senate  consensus  Is 
■easy  to  explain.  At  bottom,  he  admits  that 
there  was  some  Communist  participation  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  but  he  argues  that 
maybe  it  was  not  much  and  in  any  event 
nobody  can  say  for  certain  that  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  set  up  another  Castro 
Cuba  In  this  hemisphere. 

He  honestly  fears  we  are  so  preoccupied 
with  the  Communist  peril  that  we  are  adopt- 
ing "reactionary"  attitudes  against  good  rev- 
olutions as  well  as  bad.  The  sad  and  self- 
evident  ti^th,  however,  is  that  nobody  bear- 
ing the  ulUmate  and  terrible  responsibility 
to  see  to  It  that  there  shall  never  be  another 
Castro  Cuba  can  afford  the  splendid  luxury 
of  this  Ivory  tower  view.  Such  a  luxury  was. 
In  fact,  adopted  as  to  Cuba,  when  Fidel  Castro 
was  coming  up.  Its  end  was  to  carry  the 
whole  globe  to  the  edge  of  nuclear  holocaust. 
The  frightful  realities  of  the  cold  war  do  not 
submit  to  the  perfectly  honorable,  relaxed 
detachment  of  collegiate  debating  exercise. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept.  20, 
1965] 

Inside  Report— The  Fulbright  Puror 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

One  month  ago,  when  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration was  playing  midwife  In  the 
birth  of  a  new  government  In  Santo  Domin- 
go. Senator  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas, temporarily  laid  aside  his  scathing  in- 
dictment of  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  bloody 
Dominican  revolution. 

Fulbright's  reason  for  delay:  With  the  new 
government  of  U.S.-backed  Hector  Garcla-Go- 
doy  barely  coming  Into  Its  own.  the  highly 
critical  analysis  of  U.S.  actions  during  the 
late  April  uprising  might  set  back  the  whole 
affair.  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  once- 
prestigious  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, decided  to  postp>one  his  condemnation 
of  U.S.  policy. 

But  when  It  came  last  week,  the  Fulbright 
speech  was  Just  as  ill-timed  as  it  would  have 
been  a  month  earlier. 

This  was  President  Johnson's  appraisal. 
When  he  received  a  copy  of  the  speech  24 
hours  before  Its  delivery  In  the  Senate,  he 
scanned  It  briefly. 

His  Immediate  complaint:  Fulbright's  one- 
sided view  of  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  last  April  would  receive  far 
more  attention  than  it  deserved  (because  he 
Is  Foreign  Relations  Committee  chairman) 


and  embarrass  the  future  course  of  U.S.  di- 
plomacy in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

But  in  fact,  remarked  the  President  to  a 
Senator,  the  P\ilbrlght  critique  did  not  rep- 
resent even  a  simple  majority  of  the  19-mem- 
ber  committee. 

This  raises  a  serious  issue :  In  critical  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy,  how  candid  should  a 
Senator  of  Fulbright's  prestige  be  in  attack- 
ing and  undermining  the  Government's 
policy  In  such  a  dangerous  confrontation? 

Until  recently,  a  major  controversy  such 
as  the  one  over  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  would  have  come  before 
Fulbright's  committee  for  a  long,  reasoned 
investigation  (far  more  thorough  than  the 
quickie  probe  by  the  F\albrlght  committee 
this  summer).  This.  In  times  past,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  committee  report  backed 
by  a  strong  majority.  But  today.  Fulbright's 
19-man  committee  Is  split  Into  almost  19 
parts,  representing  every  shade  of  opinion. 

As  the  committee  has  gradually  Increased 
in  size  to  accommodate  ambitious  Senators 
(from  13  members  in  1947  to  19  members  to- 
day) ,  Its  ability  to  act  in  unison  has  declined 
drastically. 

Furthermore.  Fulbright  Is  a  uniquely  orig- 
inal thinker,  the  antithesis  of  the  organiza- 
tion man  or  Senate  type.  Under  his  chair- 
manship, the  committee  has  succumbed  to 
factional  bickering  so  severe  that  Fulbright 
threatened  at  one  point  to  refuse  to  handle 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

As  a  result,  it  Is  now  every  man  for  him- 
self on  the  committee.  But  Chairman  Ful- 
bright, as  the  embodiment  of  the  Senate's 
unique  constitutional  powers  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, still  has  a  special  responsibility  to  con- 
sider the  results  of  what  he  says  and  its  Im- 
pact outside  the  United  States. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Impact  of 
Fulbright's  speech  (described  by  Senator 
Thomas  E.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
as  "a  sweeping  condemnation  of  U.S.  policy) 
Is  predictable.  With  all  Dominican  politi- 
cians pointing  to  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion there,  the  Fulbright  Indictment  Is  cer- 
tain to  lift  the  chances  of  the  most  anti- 
Yankee  candidate  In  the  field. 

By  dramatizing  so  harshly  his  own  disillu- 
sion with  the  U.S.  decision  to  Intervene,  the 
Senator  gives  the  most  extreme  antl-U.S.  po- 
litical factions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  a 
readymade  presidential  campaign  text.  The 
condemnation  of  Washington  that  will  soon 
be  ringing  from  the  hustings  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo will  be  flavored  with  the  Senator's 
own  ringing  condemnation. 

Nobody  questions  Fulbright's  unlimited 
right  to  condemn  U.S.  policy.  What  critics 
In  the  administration — and  the  Senate  as 
well — question  Is  his  timing. 

Finally,  these  critics  challenge  the  Sena- 
tor's disregard  of  the  sudden  chaos  last  April 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  the  Impressive  evi- 
dence of  deep  Communist  penetration  of  the 
rebel  command. 

When  Dodd  made  his  reply  on  Thursday, 
the  White  House  was  concerned  enough  to 
give  security  clearance  to  a  censored  report 
on  the  full  extent  of  Communist  Influence 
in  the  April  revolt.  The  report  alone  Is  a 
compelling  argument  for  the  Intervention. 

But  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ful- 
bright's attack  will  be  remembered  long  after 
the  intelligence  report  Is  forgotten. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  20,  1965] 
Scholar  Fulbright's  Strange  Logic 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations   Committee,   studied   as   a  Rhodes 
scholar  in  England  and  must  have  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  British  parliamentary 
system. 

If  Fulbright  had  been  a  member  ol  the 
House  of  Commons  and  had  made  the  same 


kind  of  speech  as  he  delivered  In  the  Senate 
the  other  day — saying.  In  effect,  that  the 
leader  of  the  majority  party  had  bungled 
in  handling  a  grave  International  problem — 
it  would  have  been  regarded  either  as  a  call 
for  a  "vote  of  confidence  or  no  confidence" 
by  the  people,  or  the  removal  of  the  critic 
himself  from  the  councils  of  his  F>arty. 

But  political  parties  In  the  United  States 
have  no  such  system  of  discipline.  Fulbright 
will  continue  to  hold  his  post  as  a  spokesman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  Senate  on 
foreign  relations. 

Fulbright  insists  that  he  wasn't  exactly 
blaming  President  Johnson  for  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  blundering  policy  In  Intervening 
with  military  force  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  Senator  attributes  this  Instead 
to  "faulty  advice"  given  Johnson  by  his  ad- 
visers at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  The  Senator 
doesn't  say  to  what  extent  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  was  at  fault  and  whether  he 
should  be  removed,  but  the  impression  con- 
veyed is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  either  a  gullible  person  or  not  as 
perceptive  as  Fulbright  himself  would  have 
been  If  he  had  happened  to  be  President  or 
Secretary  of  State. 

FiTLBRiGHT  Is  Considered  one  of  the  modern 
"Intellectuals,"  but  his  speech  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  a  "nonintellectual"  to  understand. 
He  says  for  instance : 

"The  question  of  the  degree  of  Commu- 
nist Influence  [In  the  Dominican  Republic] 
is,  therefore,  crucial,  but  it  cannot  be  an- 
swered with  certainty.  The  weight  of  the 
evidence  is  that  Communists  did  not  partici- 
pate in  planning  the  revolution — indeed 
there  is  some  Indication  that  it  took  them 
by  surprise — but  that  they  very  rapidly  be- 
gan to  try  to  take  advantage  of  It  and  to 
seize  control  of  It.  The  evidence  does  not 
establish  that  the  Communists  at  any  time 
actually  had  control  of  the  revolution.  There 
Is  little  doubt  that  they  had  influence  within 
the  revolutionary  movement  but  the  degree 
of  that  Influence  remains  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. •   •   • 

"The  point  I  am  making  is  not — ^most  em- 
phatically not — that  there  was  no  Commu- 
nist participation  in  the  Dominican  crisis, 
but  simply  that  the  administration  acted  on 
the  premise  that  the  revolution  was  con- 
trolled by  Communists — a  premise  which  It 
failed  to  establish  at  the  time  and  has  not 
established  since.  •   •   • 

"Intervention  on  the  basis  of  Communist 
participation  as  distinguished  from  control 
of  the  Dominican  revolution  was  a  mistake 
of  panic  and  timidity  which  also  reflects  a 
grievous  misreading  of  the  temper  of  eon- 
temporary  Latin  American  politics." 

Fulbright  evidently  doesn't  believe  in  flre 
hoses  or  flre  apparatus  being  used  when 
there's  a  smouldering  flre  but  only  when  it 
has  burst  into  flame  and  a  property  has  al- 
ready been  virtually  destroyed.  He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  American  policy  in 
1949,  which  assumed  that  a  coalition  in 
China  with  the  Communists  would  be  a  rec- 
ognition of  a  "social  revolution,"  wound  up 
with  the  loss  of  the  mainland  to  the  Com- 
munist Chinese.  Similar  vacillation  and 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
lost  Cuba  to  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Fulbright  concedes  that  a  Communist- 
dominated  government  might  have  emerged 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  rationalizes, 
however,  that  "this  might  conceivably  have 
happened,  but  the  evidence  by  no  means 
supports  the  conclusion  that  It  would  have 
happened."  He  declares  that  "we  based  our 
policy  on  a  possibility  rather  than  on  any- 
thing approaching  a  likelihood." 

So  the  Arl&ansas  Senator  feels  that  the 
Judgment  of  President  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  the  American  Ambassador 
who  was  dodging  bullets  on  the  spot  in  Santo 
Domingo  was,  so  to  speak,  "faulty." 
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PuLBRiGHT  thinks  that  the  United  States 
shouldn't  have  landed  troops  to  save  Ameri- 
can lives  or  to  save  Latin  America  from  more 
of  such  revolutions  but  simply  should  have 
waited  on  the  sidelines  until  the  Communist 
mission  was  actually  accomplished.  Would 
it  have  been  another  fiasco  like  the  Bay  of 
Pigs?    Only  PuLBRiGHT  knows. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  25, 

19651 

These    Days — Pt7i.BiuGHT's  Chancy    Bet    on 

History 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

I  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  Senator  J.  W. 
FuLBRiGHT's  shoes.  For.  in  criticizing  the 
Johnson  administration  for  "overreacting" 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  crises  last  April, 
the  Senator  has.  In  effect,  tied  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  assvirance  that  the  Dominican 
people  are  not  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
taken  over  by  Communists  or  Castroites. 

True,  history  may  eventually  bear  Senator 
FtTLBRiGHT  out.  But  Observers  who  are  fully 
as  qualified  as  any  the  Senator  depends  upon 
Just  do  not  go  along  with  the  Fulbright 
optimism. 

The  Senator  would  probably  scoff  at  the 
Idea  that  the  Dominican  June  14  Movement, 
which  is  Castro-oriented,  represents  any  con- 
tinuing menace  to  the  chances  for  a  "strong 

democratic  government"  (Fxjlbright's  own 
words)  emerging  from  the  election  9  months 
from  now.  Nevertheless  the  June  14  Move- 
ment continues  to  recruit  youths  for  espion- 
age, sabotage,  and  terrorism,  bringing  them 
into  Santo  Domingo  for  Instruction  and 
sending  them  back  under  discipline  to  the 
countryside  to  become  "sleepers"  In  the 
mountains  and  the  farming  regions. 

At  least  3,000  trainees  have  gone  through 
this  mill,  learning  how  to  use  radio  equip- 
ment and  unconventional  arms.  Their  weap- 
ons will  hardly  be  siirrendered  merely  be- 
catise  the  offloial  agreement  between  the  fac- 
tions calls  for  it. 

That  the  surrender  of  even  the  most  con- 
ventional arms  is  extremely  unlikely  Is  proved 
by  the  behavior  of  the  rebels  in  the  Gen. 
Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln  contretemps. 

The  rebels  made  surrender  of  arms  con- 
ditional on  the  banishment  of  Wessln  y  Wes- 
sln from  his  army  post  and.  indeed,  from  the 
country.  Forced  by  U.S.  pressure  to  give 
in  to  the  rebels'  tactical  move,  Wessin  y 
Wessin  stepped  down. 

Whereupon  the  rebels  escalated  their  de- 
mands; without  blinking  an  eye,  they  im- 
posed new  conditions,  making  surrender  of 
arms  conditional  upon  the  removal  not  only 
of  Wessin,  but  also  of  a  whole  group  of  con- 
servative army  officer?^. 

Absurdly  enough,  th^re  was  never  any 
counterdemand  from  the  so-called  "right" 
for  the  expulsion  of  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
Deno  as  a  "symbol"  of  rebel  extremism. 

Fulbright.  a  one-sided  critic,  has  generally 
applied  double-standard  thinking  to  the 
business  of  keeping  any  balance  between 
left  and  right  extremists. 

He  will  not  be  exposed  by  events  as  long 
as  groups  like  the  June  14  movement  "play 
it  legal."  as  they  will  probably  do  during  the 
9  months  of  Hector  Garcla-Godoy's  Provi- 
sional Presidency.  As  long  as  the  legal 
amenities  are  observed,  the  Senator  will  be 
able  to  maintain  that  the  future  history  of 
the  DonUnlcan  Republic  is  bound  to  conform 
to  his  hopes. 

But  I  am  putting  the  Senator's  blast 
against  the  Johnson  administration's  over- 
reaction  in  my  prophecy  file.  Let's  see  how 
things  turn  out  9  months  hence. 

Surely,  the  Senator  has  not  been  lucky  in 
his  projections  in  the  past.  He  spoke  of  the 
"myths"  of  Conamunlat  menace  Just  before 
the  Maoists  became  really  menacing  In 
southeast  Asia. 

He  has  treated  Castroism  in  Cuba  as  a 
nuisance.     Well,  Pldel,  the  operator  of  the 
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Cuban  nuisance,  continues  to  build  high- 
powered  radio  stations  for  use  In  the  effort 
to  create  other  nuisances  in  Guatemala, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  guarantee  that 
Castro's  words  will  be  sufficiently  heeded  to 
result  in  revolutionary  overturns  through- 
out Latin  America.  But  when  Fxilbright 
dismissed  Cuba  as  a  nuisance,  he  risked  en- 
couraging a  complacency  among  Americans 
that  could  easily  let  the  nuisance  get  out  of 
hand.  After  all,  Lenin  was  merely  a  nuisance 
when  he  was  sitting  around  the  cafe  tables 
in  Geneva.  But.  with  the  quirks  of  history, 
nuisances,  like  other  things,  can  escalate 
into  something  qualitatively  different. 

Fortunately  for  our  sense  of  wariness. 
Senators  Thomas  J.  Dodd  and  Frank  J.  Lau- 
scHB.  both  belonging  to  Pulbright's  own 
Democratic  Party,  believe  that  It  is  better 
to  overreact  to  Communist  threats  than  it 
is  to  underreact. 

Nine  months  from  now,  when  the  Domini- 
cans choose  their  President,  we  will  see 
whether  Dodd  or  Fulbright  Is  closer  to  the 
mark. 

(From   Time   magazine,   Sept.   24,    1965] 
Dominican  Republic — Erratic  Attack 

At  the  close  of  his  July  hearings  on  U.S. 
Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Senator  J.  William  Pxtlbkight,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee,  announced 
that  no  formal  report  would  be  Issued.  Last 
week,  in  a  2-hour  Senate  speech,  Fulbright 

delivered  his  own  delayed  opinion — a  scalding 
denunciation  of  the  intervention  and  Its  por- 
tent for  U.S.  policy  In  general.  Fulbright's 
erratic  attacks  on  the  administration  are  no 
longer  surprising.  What  made  this  one  par- 
ticularly curious  was  the  fact  that,  on  White 
House  orders,  he  had  access  to  every  scrap  of 
information  In  the  files — but  apparently 
based  his  conclusions  more  heavily  on  the 
same  old  highly  colored  newspaper  reports. 
Pulbhight  called  the  Intervention  as  grlev- 
oijg  a  mistake  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of 
Communist  Cuba.  He  accused  the  United 
States  of  intervening  "not  to  save  American 
lives,  as  was  contended,  but  to  prevent  the 
victory  of  a  revolutionary  movement"  wrong- 
ly judged  to  be  Communist-dominated.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  said  PVlbricht,  reacted  to 
"exaggerated  estimates  of  Communist  In- 
fluence in  the  rebel  movement,"  then  over- 
reacted by  sending  In  20.000  troops.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  United  States  took  sides 
with  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert's  loyalist 
Junta — 'a  corrupt  and  reactionary  military 
oligarchy."  Concluded  Fulbright:  "If  we 
are  automatically  to  oppose  any  reform  move- 
ment that  Communists  adhere  to,  we  are 
likely  to  end  up  opposing  every  reform  move- 
ment, making  ovirselves  the  prisoners  of  reac- 
tionaries who  wish  to  preserve  the  status 
quo." 

reformers  and  reds 

In  the  Senate,  Pulbright's  colleagues,  who 
hrd  access  to  the  same  files  as  he,  rose  one 
after  another  to  dispute  his  conclusions. 
Said  Connecticut's  Democratic  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd:  intervention  was  an  "un- 
avoidable necessity."  Fttlbright,  he  noted, 
"suffers  from  an  Indiscriminate  infatuation 
with  revolutions  of  all  kinds — national,  de- 
mocratic, or  Communist." 

Few  would  question  the  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  support  reform  and 
social  revolution  In  Latin  America,  even  If 
it  Is  sometimes  hard  to  separate  the  genuine 
reformers  from  the  Communists.  And  there 
are  still,  as  Fulbright  says,  Latin  Americans 
who  cry  communism  to  resist  change.  But 
the  United  States  has  found  plenty  of  anti- 
Communists  to  back — anti-Communists  who 
are  also  reformers.  It  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports Chile's  President's  Eduardo  Frel,  who 
beat  a  Marxist  to  win  oflSce.  It  has  com- 
mitted $118  million  to  help  Peru's  Fernando 


Belaunde  Terry  wage  a  social  revolution  that 
will  aid  minions  of  backlands  Indians. 

With  xsa.  help,  Venezuela's  left-of-center 
Raul  Leonl  has  built  such  a  prosperoios  econ- 
omy that  he  is  considering  his  own  Alianza- 
like  program  to  help  less-developed  neigh- 
bors. Mexico's  strongly  Independent  Presi- 
dent Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  paid  high  compli- 
ments to  U.S.-Allanza  efforts  In  his  recent 
state  of  the  Nation  speech.  The  United 
States  Is  pushing  hard  for  social  reform 
in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  Brazil 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  all  run  by  authorl-' 
tarlan  regimes  that  are  not  necessarily 
throwbacks  to  the  old-line  oligarchies. 

AMPLE  EVIDENCE 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  Itself,  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  Instrumental  in  bringing  an 
end  to  the  Trujillo  dictatorship.  In  the  re- 
cent crisis,  U.S.  policy  may  well  have  suf- 
fered from  some  mistakes  and  misinforma- 
tion. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  coun- 
try was  on  the  verge  of  a  bloodbath,  and 
that  the  Communists  were  swiftly  profiting 
from  the  chaos.  U.S.  troops,  whether  5,000 
or  20,000,  enforced  a  more  or  less  peaceful 
settlement — and  the  United  States.  In  tlie 
end,  was  far  tougher  with  the  loyalist  "reac- 
tionaries" than  with  the  Commuulst-lnfil- 
trated  rebels. 

Last  week,  as  Provisional  President  H^tor 
Garcia-Godoy  completed  his  second  week  In 
office,  9.200  U.S.  and  GAS  troops  were  still 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Garcia-Godoy 
needs  them  there.  During  the  revolt, 
the  three  shades  of  communism — the 
Pelplng-llnlng  Dominican  Popular  Move- 
ment, the  Moscow-oriented  Dominican  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Castroite  14th  of  June 
Movement — controlled  some  2.500  armed 
fighters.  All  three  groups  have  been  smug- 
gling arms  out  of  Ssmto  Domingo  to  stash 
them  in  other  cities  and  in  the  hills. 

After  Fulbright's  speech.  President  John- 
son was  asked  how  he  now  felt  about  the 
intervention.  His  reply:  "I  would  do  it  all 
over  again,  only  wed  have  done  it  earlier 
and  tougher." 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Daily  News, 

Sept.  20,    1965] 

Senator  Fulbright   Gave  Rebels 

Ammunition 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright's  attack  on 
President  Johnson's  Dominican  policy  came 
in  a  lull  when  things  were  definitely  looking 
better  In  Santo  Domingo. 

The  moderates  in  the  rebel  comp  were 
about  to  prevail  on  the  extremists  to  turn  in 
a  substantial  number  of  arms.  This  would 
have  been  one  more  tiny  step  forward  toward 
stability  and  a  chance  for  free  elections  In 
the  Dominican   Republic. 

If  the  extremists  In  the  rebel  camp  are  not 
fired  up  by  the  Arkansas  Senator's  speech.  It 
will  not  be  the  latter's  fault.  Everything  he 
said  was  calculated  to  encourage  the  Domini- 
can leftist  extremists. 

too   much 

It  seems  almost  as  if  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful peace  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
too  much  for  the  Senator  to  bear. 

Senator  Fulbright's  charges  agulnst  Pres- 
ident Johnson  also  came  at  a  moment  wi.en 
It  seems  as  If  the  United  States  may  bo  wi- 
ning ground  in  South  Vietnam.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  thinks  too  much  success  for  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  Is  bad  for  us. 

Tlie  Senator's  assault  on  Mr.  Johnson  ds- 
serves  to  be  studied  first  of  all  for  the  w.  y 
It  was  built  up. 

Mr.  Fulbright  discounted  a  U.S.  policy 
that  President  Johnson  had  revived — that  of 
valuing  endangered  Americans'  lives  enough 
to  send  military  assistance  to  protect  them— 
simply  by  pretending  that  President  Johnson 
entertained  no  such  thought  when  he  sent 
the  marines  Into  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Those  Americans  who  have  felt  a  little  bet- 
ter because  their  President  did  send  marines 
to  rescue  our  stranded  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  Embajador  Hotel  may  now  feel  deflated 
Bgain — If  they  believe  Senator  Fulbright. 

Senator  Fulbright  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  Latin  Americans  should  make  new  ar- 
rangements with  other  countries,  including 
the  Communists. 

The  Senator  owes  it  to  the  Nation  to  say 
plainly  what  he  means  by  his  encouragement 
to  Latin  Americans  to  cease  cooperating  with 
the  United  States. 

What  Senator  Fulbright  actually  appears 
to  be  espousing  Is  tolerance  of  the  latest 
Communist  strategy  for  Latin  America.  This 
is  the  policy  of  the  undeclared  united  front. 

The  situation  that  existed  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  a  de  fi.cto  united  front  between 
the  Communists  and  the  leaders  who  said 
they  represented  constitutionalism.  Senator 
Fulbright  must  know  perfectly  well  what  he 
Is  doing  when  he  espouses  such  a  combina- 
tion. 

What  Senator  Fulbright  is  preaching  is 
tacit  U.S.  agreement  to  allow  communism's 
political  representatives  a  free  hand  in  the 
New  World. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  SUr, 

Sept.   15,   1965] 
Fxn-BRIGHT     Sees     U.S.     Blunder     in     Santo 

Domingo — Inflated    Estimates    of    Reds 

Blamed  for  Intervention  Policy 
(By   Cecil  Holland) 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  charged  today  that  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  Republic  revolt 
was  "a  grievous  mistake"  and  was  charac- 
terized by  "a  lack  of  candor." 

"The  danger  to  American  lives,"  he  said 
In  a  Senate  speech,  "was  more  the  pretext 
than  a  reason  for  the  massive  U.S.  Inter- 
vention •   •   •." 

The  real  reason,  he  added,  was  fear  of  a 
Communist  takeover  of  that  country  and 
that  decision,  he  said,  was  based  on  misin- 
formation and  "on  exaggerated  estimates  of 
Communist  influence  in  the  rebel  move- 
ment." 

QUESTIONS    U.S.    PREMISE 

Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  said  the  administra- 
tion acted  on  the  premise  that  the  revolution 
Was  controlled  by  Communists — "a  premise 
which  It  failed  to  establish  at  the  time  and 
has  not  established  since." 

He  placed  the  blame  for  the  failure  of 
American  policy  in  the  Dominican  crisis  on 
Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  and 
other  American  representatives  who  advised 
President  Johnson  on  events  there. 

In  three  critical  days  between  April  25  and 
April  28,  FtiLBRiCHT  said,  officials  sent  the 
President  exaggerated  reports  on  the  danger 
of  a  Communist  takeover  in  Santo  Domingo 
and,  on  the  basis  of  these,  recommended 
military  intervention. 

"It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand 
why,  on  the  basis  of  such  faulty  advice,  the 
President  made  the  decisions  that  he  made," 
Fulbright  said. 

CHARGES   exaggeration 

The  Senator  cited  what  he  described  as 
"widely  exaggerated  reports  of  massacres  and 
atrocities"  by  the  rebel  forces.  He  noted  that 
the  President,  In  a  June  14  press  conference, 
said  that  "some  1,500  Innocent  people  were 
murdered  and  shot,  and  their  heads  cut  off." 

"There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
statement,"  the  Senator  said. 

Fulbright  said  he  was  discussing  this 
country's  role  in  the  Dominican  crisis  In  the 
hope  that  the  mistakes  that  were  made  by 
the  United  States  can  be  corrected  and  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  avoid  them  In  the 
future. 


"U.S.  policy  in  the  Dominican  crisis,"  Ful- 
bright said,  "was  characterized  initially  by 
overtimidity  and  subsequently  by  overreac- 
tion.  Throughout  the  whole  affair,  It  has 
also  been  characterized  by  a  lack  of  candor." 

sees  no  easy  choice 

Fulbright  said  he  had  made  a  painstaking 
review  of  the  situation,  but  conceded  his 
Judgments  were  made  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight.  In  fairness,  he  added,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  there  were  no  easy  choices 
available  to  the  United  States. 

"Nonetlieless,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  task  of 
the  diplomacy  to  make  wise  decisions  when 
they  need  to  be  made  and  U.S.  diplomacy 
failed  to  do  so  In  the  Dominican  crisis." 

Fulbright  said  that  the  United  States 
might  not  have  changed  the  course  of  events 
there  by  acting  differently.  But,  he  added, 
it  could  be  said  with  assurance  that  the 
United  States  did  not  take  advantage  of 
several  opportunities  in  which  it  might  have 
changed  the  course  of  events. 

WARY   OF  BOSCH 

"The  reason  appears  to  be,"  Fulbright 
said,  "that,  very  close  to  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  U.S.  policymakers  decided 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  succeed. 

"This  decision  seems  to  have  been  based  on 
exaggerated  estimates  of  Communist  influ- 
ence in  the  rebel  movement  and  on  distaste 
for  the  return  to  power  of  Juan  Bosch  or  a 
government  controlled  by  Bosch's  party,  the 
PRD  (Dominican  Revolutionary  Party)." 

Fulbright  said  he  was  raising  questions 
and  not  offering  an  answer  regarding  this 
country's  policy  toward  Bosch  and  the  re- 
turn to  power  of  his  party.  He  added  that 
the  question  Involves  what  will  be  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  reform  move- 
ments In  other  Latin  American  countries. 

MUST  AVOID  CORRUPTION 

"It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  uncer-  ' 
talnty  as  to  U.S.  alms  In  Latin  America  be 
resolved,"  Fulbright  said.  "We  cannot  suc- 
cessfully advance  the  cause  of  popular 
democracy  and  at  the  same  time  align  our- 
selves with  corrupt  and  reactionary  oligar- 
chies; yet  that  is  what  we  seem  to  be  trying 
to  do." 

Fulbright  noted  that  every  revolutionary 
movement  Is  likely  to  attract  Communist 
support,  at  least  In  the  beginning,  and  the 
approach  followed  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, if  pursued,  "must  inevitably  make  us  the 
enemy  of  all  revolutions  and  therefore  the 
ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt  oligar- 
chies of  the  hemisphere." 

"We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways,"  he 
added.  "We  must  choose  between  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  a  foredoomed  effort 
to  sustain  the  status  quo  in  Latin  America." 

In  some  respects,  Fulbright  said,  the  Do- 
minican story  "acquired  some  of  the  inevita- 
bility of  a  Greek  tragedy." 

When  the  revolution  began,  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  the  United  States  had  three 
options:  It  could  have  supported  the  Reld 
Cabral  government:  it  could  have  supported 
the  revolutionary  forces,  or  it  could  do  noth- 
ing. 

The  administration,  he  said,  chose  to  do 
nothing. 

The  next  crucial  point  came  on  April  27, 
Fulbright  said,  when  Ambassador  Bennett 
rejected  an  appeal  by  rebel  leaders  to 
mediate  and  seek  a  cease-fire,  on  grounds 
that  this  would  have  been  intervention. 

"Mediation  at  that  point  might  have  been 
accomplished  quietly  and  peacefvdly,"  Ful- 
bright said.  "Twenty-four  hours  later  the 
Ambassador  was  pleading  for  the  marines, 
and  ever  since  the  United  States  has  been 
intervening  up  to  Its  eyebrows." 

He  blamed  this  mistake  on  the  feeling  of 
officials  there  on  the  basis  of  evidence  which 
was  fragmentary  at  best  that  the  rebels  were 
dominated  by  Communists.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  situation  rapidly  deteriorated  and 


that  the  head  of  a  military  Junta,  which  had 
been  assembled,  was  told  that  the  United 
States  would  not  Intervene  unless  Is  was  to 
protect  American  lives. 

PRETEXT   IS   CHARGED 

That  was  eventually  done  on  such  a  pre- 
text. Fulbright  said. 

"In  fact,  no  American  lives  were  lost  in 
Santo  Domingo  until  the  marines  began  ex- 
changing fire  with  the  rebels  after  April  28; 
reports  of  widespread  shooting  that  endan- 
gered American  lives  turned  out  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated." 

Fulbright  said  the  United  States  would 
have  been  Justified  in  landing  a  small  force 
for  the  express  purjKJse  of  removing  U.S. 
citizens  and  other  foreigners,  and  then  with- 
drawing such  a  force  when  it  had  completed 
its  mission. 

"Intervention  on  the  basis  of  Communist 
participation  as  distinguished  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Dominican  revolution  was  a  mis- 
take of  panic  and  timidity  which  also  reflects 
a  grievous  misreading  of  the  temper  of  con- 
temporary Latin  American  politics,"  Ful- 
bright said.  "Communists  are  iwesent  in 
all  Latin  American  countries,  and  they  are 
going  to  inject  themselves  Into  almost  any 
Latin  American  revolution  and  try  to  seize 
control  of  it." 

HELPED  BUILD  JUNTA 

The  Senator  said  from  the  time  the  Reld 
government  resigned,  U.S.  policy  was  di- 
rected toward  the  construction  of  a  military 
Junta  and  against  the  return  of  Bosch  and 
the  success  of  the  rebel  movement. 

"One  Is  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  U.S.  polic3miakers  were  imduly  timid 
and  alarmlsh  in  refusing  to  gamble  on  the 
forces  of  reform  and  social  change,"  FVl- 
BRiGHT  said. 

"The  bitter  irony  of  such  timidity  is  tliat 
by  casting  its  lot  with  the  forces  of  the  status 
quo  •  »  »  the  United  States  almost  cer- 
tainly helped  the  Communists  to  acquire 
converts  whom  they  otherwise  could  not 
have  won." 


[From  the  Latin  American  Times,  Sept.  16, 

1965] 

Dominican  Action  Blasted — Fulbright  Says 

Intervention   Compromised   U.S.  Honor 

(By  John  T.  Skelly,  Latin  American  Times 
Washington  bureau) 

Washington,  September  15. — Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  today  in  effect  accused  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  of  compromising 
the  "word  and  honor"  of  the  United  States 
before  the  eyes  of  Latip  American  countries 
by  intervening  in  the  'Dominican  Republic 
in  April. 

Senator  Fxtlbright,  in  an  11,000-word 
speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
charged  that  "the  United  States  Intervened 
forcibly  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
last  week  of  April  1965,  not  to  save  American 
lives,  as  was  then  contended,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  victory  of  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  was  Judged  to  be  Communist- 
dominated.  The  decision  to  land  marines  on 
April  28  was  based  primarily  on  the  fetir  of 
'another  Cuba'  in  Santo  Domingo." 

Senator  Fulbright  said  that  the  United 
States  violated  its  commitment  to  Latin 
America  not  to  Intervene  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  their  countries  as  provided  by 
article  1  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

"The  Inter-American  system  is  rooted  in 
an  implicit  contract  between  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  United  States. 
In  return  for  our  promise  not  to  interfere  in 
their  Internal  affairs,  they  have  tacitly  agreed 
to  remain  members  of  our  'sphere'  and  to 
support,  or  at  least  not  to  obstruct,  our 
global  policies. 
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'In  the  Dominican  Republic  we  violated 
our  part  of  the  bargain;  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Latin  Americans  will  now  feel 
free  to  violate  theirs,"  Senator  Fttlbright 
said. 

He  did  not  absolve  President  Johnson  from 
being  the  man  responsible  for  the  order  to 
intervene.  However,  the  Senator,  a  close 
friend  of  the  President,  made  It  clear  that 
the  President,  in  effect,  was  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  by  his  Immediate  advisers,  primarily 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, W.  Tapley  Bennett. 

"Responsibility  for  the  failure  of  American 
policy  in  Santo  Domingo  lies  primarily  with 
those  who  advised  the  President  •  •  •.  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  why.  on  the 
basis  of  such  fatilty  advice,  the  President 
made  the  decisions  that  he  made,"  Senator 

FtTLBRIGHT   Sald. 

stating  his  position  after  long  and  careful 
study  of  what  happened,  he  said  that  "my 
own  feeling  is  that  the  situation  in  any  case 
did  not  Justify  military  Intervention  except 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  evacuating  U.S. 
citizens  and  other  foreigners,  but  even  If  it 
did.  we  should  not  have  undertaken  It  with- 
out the  advance  consent  of  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican allies." 

"We  should  not  have  done  so  because  the 
word  and  honor  of  the  United  States  were  at 
stake  just  as  much — at  least  as  much — in 
the  Dominican  crisis  as  they  are  in  Vietnam 
and  Korea  and  Berlin  and  all  the  places 
around  the  globe  which  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  defend,"  he  said. 

ENCOUKACED   DISORDER 

Senator  FrLBRicHT  pointed  out  that  by  In- 
tervening in  the  Dominican  Republic  "uni- 
laterally— and  illegally"  we  violated  the  basis 
of  the  U.S.  system  which  is  respect  for  law. 

"When  we  violate  the  law  ourselves,  what- 
ever short-term  advantage  may  be  gained,  we 
are  obviously  encouraging  others  to  violate 
the  law;  we  thus  encoxirage  disorder  and  In- 
stability and  thereby  do  Incalculable  dam- 
age to  o\ir  long-term  interests." 

Senator  Fttlbright  expressed  regret  that 
there  are  still  those  who  believe  that  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  obsolete.     He  said: 

"Most  Latin  Americans  would  argue  that. 
fr.r  from  being  obsolete  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention was  and  remains  the  heart  and 
core  of  the  inter- American  system.  Insofar 
as  it  is  honored,  it  provides  them  with  some- 
thins  that  many  in  the  United  States  find  it 
hard  to  believe  they  cotild  supp>ose  they 
need — protection  from  the  United  States." 

He  said  that  the  idea  held  by  many  North 
Americans  that  the  United  States  can  Inter- 
vene in  Latin  America  with  "good  Intentions" 
when  the  United  States  thinks  it  convenient 
comes  as  a  shock  to  Latin  Americans. 

"The  trouble  with  this  view  la  that  it  is 
not  shared  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  •  •  •  'good  Intentions'  are  not  a  very 
sound  basis  for  Judging  the  fulfillment  of 
contractual  obligations,"  he  said.  "Just 
about  everybody,  including  the  Communists, 
believes  In  his  own  'good  intentions."  " 

DOMINICAN   TRAGEDY 

Senator  Fttlbright  said  that  "the  tragedy 
of  Santo  Domingo  is  that  a  policy  that  pur- 
ported to  defeat  communism  in  the  short 
run  is  more  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting it  In  the  long  run. 

"Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic has  alienated — temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, depending  on  our  future  policies — 
our  real  friends  in  Latin  America. 

"These  broadly,  are  the  people  of  the  dem- 
ocratic left — the  Christian  and  Social  Demo- 
cr;;ts  in  a  number  of  countries,  the  APRA 
m  Peru,  the  Accion  Democratlca  Party  In 
Venezuela,  and  their  kindred  spirits  through- 
out the  hemisphere." 

Senator  Pctlbright  repeated  continually 
throughout  his  speech  that  by  "our  Inter- 


vention on  the  side  of  the  corrupt,  military 
oligarchy  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  we 
have  embarrassed  before  their  own  people 
the  Democratic  reformers  who  have  coun- 
seled trust  and  partnership  with  the  United 
States. 

"We  have  lent  credence  to  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  Is  the  enemy  of  social  rev- 
olution in  Latin  America  and  that  the  only 
choice  Latin  Americans  have  is  between  com- 
munism and  reaction." 

MAT  BE  FORCED   TO  COMMUNISM 

Referring  to  the  choice  that  Latin  Ameri- 
cans will  make  if  they  are  denied  the  right 
to  carry  out  social  revolutions  he  said: 

"If  those  are  the  available  alternatives.  If 
there  is  no  democratic  action  left  as  a  third 
option,  then  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  choice 
that  honest  and  patriotic  Latin  Americans 
will  make — they  will  choose  communism,  not 
because  they  want  it  but  because  U.S.  policy 
will  have  foreclosed  all  other  avenues  of 
social  revolution  and,  Indeed,  all  other  pos- 
sibilities except  the  perpetuation  of  rule  by 
military  Juntas  and  economic  oligarchies." 

Senator  Fttlbright  said  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  action  "The  United 
States  has  allowed  itself  to  become  associated 
with  both  reaction  at  home  and  domination 
from  abroad. 

"We  have  thereby  offended  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  of  young  idealistic  Latin  Ameri- 
cans who  must  now  wonder  whether  the 
United  States  will  one  day  Intervene  against 
social  revolutions  In  their  own  countries, 
whether  one  day  they  will  find  themselves 
facing  U.S.  marines  across  barricades  in  their 
own  hometowns." 

He  expressed  conviction,  however,  that 
President  Johnson  "and  Indeed,  most  U.S. 
citizens  are  sure,  that  our  country  is  not  now 
and  will  not  become  an  enemy  of  social  rev- 
olutions In  Latin  America." 

"made  a  mistake" 

"We  have  made  a  mistake  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  as  we  did  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
In  1961,  but  a  single  misjudgment  does  not 
constitute  a  'doctrine'  for  the  conduct  of  fu- 
ture i>ollcy  and  we  remain  dedicated  to  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

He  pointed  out  that  "we  know  this  our- 
selves" but  wondered  whether  or  not  "our 
friends  In  Latin  America"  will  imderstand 
that  their  social  revolutions  will  have  U.S. 
sympathy  and  support. 

Senator  Fttlbright  said  that  If  the  United 
States  follows  the  creative  approach  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  that  someday  "the 
Dominican  affair  will  be  relegated  In  history 
to  the  status  of  a  single  unhappy  episode 
on  the  long  road  toward  the  forging  of  a  new 
and  creative  and  dignified  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  lAtln  America." 

seek  other  relations 

Senator  Fttlbright  ended  his  speech  that 
took  2  hours  to  deliver  by  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  for  Latin  Americans  to 
cut  the  umbilical  cord  by  which  they  are 
tied  to  the  United  States  and  seek  closer  re- 
lations with  other  countries,  "and  with  Com- 
munist countries  Lf  they  wish." 

"The  first  step  toward  stronger  ties  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  situation  In  which 
Latin  American  countries  would  be  free,  and 
would  feel  free,  to  maintain  or  sever  exist- 
ing ties  as  they  see  fit  and,  perhaps  more 
Important,  to  establish  new  arrangements 
both  among  themselves  and  with  nations 
outside  the  hemisphere.  In  which  the  United 
States  would  not  participate." 

He  praised  Chilean  President  Eduardo  Frel 
for  having  taken  the  initiative  by  visiting 
European  leaders  In  July  to  establish  new 
political,  economic  and  cultural  ties. 

"I  think  this  is  an  intelligent  and  con- 
structive step."  Senator  Fttlbright  con- 
cluded. 


(Prom   the   Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.   16,   1965) 

Latin   Policy   Is   Criticized   by   Fttlbright 

Dominican         Intervention         "Mistake" 
Blamed  on  Bad  Advice,  Envoy 

(By  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne) 
Washington,  September  15. — Senator  Ful- 
eright.  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  said  today  that 
the  U.S.  military  intervention  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  last  April  was  a  "grievous 
mistake"  caused  by  ofHcials  who  exaggerated 
the  danger  of  a   Communist  takeover. 

Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  carefully  exoner- 
ated President  Johnson,  saying  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  the  victim  of  faulty  advice. 

But  he  was  highly  critical  of  Ambassador 
William  Tapley  Bennett,  charging  that  Ben- 
nett failed  to  seize  early  opportunities  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  the  hope  that  Do- 
minican militarists  would  crush  the  left- 
wing  uprising. 

"deep"  distrust  found 
Fttlbright  warned  that  the  Intervention 
Bennett  subsequently  arranged  had  provoked 
"deep  and  widespread"  distrust  of  the  United 
States  among  young  social  reformers  who 
will  control  the  political  future  of  Latin 
America. 

While  most  of  these  reformers  are  non- 
Communists  whose  goals  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Fulbright  said 
U.S.  support  of  the  status  quo  and  "reac- 
tionary oligarchies"  could  drive  them  to  com- 
munism. 

The  Senator's  hour-long  speech  drew 
angry  retorts  from  Senator  Long,  Democrat 
of  Louisiana,  and  Senator  Smathers,  Demo- 
crat of  Florida,  who  contended  that  the  Pres- 
ident's prompt  action  had  forestalled  Com- 
munlst  efforts  to  seize  the  Dominican  Re- 
public In  the  same  manner  that  Fidel  Castro 
seized  Cuba. 

white  house  summons 

Pulbright's  criticisms  from  hindsight  were 
unfair,  they  suggested,  since  he  had  not  ob- 
jected to  the  Impending  landing  of  marines 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  White  House 
along  with  other  congressional  leaders  on  the 
night  of  April  28. 

At  the  White  House  this  afternoon  It  was 
emphasized  that  President  Johnson  still  has 
the  high  regard  for  Ambassador  Bennett 
that  he  publicly  mentioned  during  the 
height  of  the  Dominican  crisis^ 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  presidential  press  secretary, 
said  he  personally  had  read  the  Fulbright 
speech  and  then  talked  "to  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment officials,  career  and  otherwise,  who 
simply  do  not  believe  the  Senator's  conclu- 
sions were  Justified." 

Moyers  declined  to  say  whether  the  Presi- 
dent was  one  of  the  officials  he  had  consulted 
and  said  he  did  not  know  If  Mr.  Johnson 
was  pleased  or  displeased. 

FuLBRiGHT's  Speech  was  based,  in  part,  on 
evidence  gathered  by  his  committee  during  a 
series  of  closed  hearings  with  Bennett  and 
other  officials  who  hold  high  positions  In 
U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America. 

So  deeply  divided  was  the  committee  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  Investigation  that  the 
Idea  of  publishing  a  report  was  abandoned. 

SUPPORT  BY  MORSE 

PuLBRiGHT's  Critical  view  of  the  Dominican 
operation  and  his  fear  that  the  United  States 
Is  alienating  the  non-Communist  left  In 
Latin  America  reportedly  are  shared  by  some 
liberal  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Among  those  placed  In  this  category  today 
by  a  knowledgeable  source  were  Senators 
Sparkman,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  Mans- 
field, Democrat,  of  Montana,  Clark,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  Morse,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  Gore,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee 
Church.  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  Pell,  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island,  McCarthy.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  and  Aiken,  Republican,  of 
Vermont. 
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Of  this  group.  Senator  Clark  took  the  floor 
to  say  that  he  was  In  complete  accord  with 
Pulbright's  "sound  and  wise"  speech. 

Among  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
members  who  are  said  to  be  fully  behind  the 
President's  Dominican  policy  are  Senators 
Lausche,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  Dodd,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut.  Hickenlooper.  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  Long. 

Dodd  said  he  would  reply  to  Fulbright 
tomorrow,  thus  Indicating  the  Senate  may 
have  a  second  day  of  the  kind  of  give-and- 
take  debate  that  has  been  notably  absent 
in  the  set  speeches  on  Vietnam. 

Fulbright  launched  his  attack  today  by 
charging  that  there  had  been  a  "lack  of 
candor"  about  United  States  actions  during 
the   entire   Dominican    operation. 

Officials  responsible,  he  said,  were  so 
panicky  at  the  thought  of  "another  Cuba" 
that  they  exaggerated  both  the  danger  to 
United  States  citizens  and  the  extent  of 
Communist  Influence  In  the  rebel  movement. 

OAs   preferrai,   backed 

As  a  result,  the  Senator  continued,  Presi- 
deiit  Johnson  was  supplied  with  faulty  and 
unreliable  Information  that  left  him  no 
choice  but  to  order  the  Intervention. 

Fulbright  was  less  gentle,  however,  in 
as.sessing  the  President's  role  after  the  de- 
ci.'ilon  to  Intervene. 

He  faulted  the  administration  for  failing 
to  place  the  matter  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States  before  the  landing  of  the 
marines. 

He  noted  that  the  "pretext"  of  sending 
in  troops  to  safeguard  American  citizens 
had  to  be  replaced  by  the  antl-Communlst 
argument  to  justify  the  intervention.  And 
he  said  the  number  of  troops  sent  In  was 
so  large  that  the  United  States  found  It 
difficult  to  extricate  Itself  from  a  situation 
where  it  had  intervened  "up  to  its  eye- 
brows." 

'  Fulbright  said  he  had  no  doubts  about 
the  President's  personal  belief  in  the  social 
reform  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
noting  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  recently 
equated  the  Alliance  with  his  own  Great 
Society  program. 

But    the    Foreign     Relations     Committee 

chairman  expressed  deep  concern  over  what 

4ie    characterized    as    a    drift    to    the    right 

■«imong   United   States   officials    who   have   a 

{policymaking   role   in   Latin   America. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  Itself,  Ful- 
bright observed,  the  United  States  had 
moved  from  a  position  of  supporting  the 
—social  reformer,  Juan  Bosch,  In  the  1963 
elections  to  opposing  a  "lecltlmatc"  revo- 
lution to  restore  him  to  the  office  2  years 
later. 

"uncertainty"  decried 

What  is  more  Important,  the  Senator  went 
on,  there  have  been  signs  that  the  United 
States  may  be  getting  Into  a  position  of 
repelling  Instead  of  luring  the  vigorous  so- 
cial reform  movements  evident  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Citing  a  preoccupation  with  antlcommu- 
iiism  among  some  United  States  diplomats 
and  with  "counterlnsurgency"  In  the  Pen- 
tagon, Fulbright  said: 

"It  Is  of  great  Importance  that  the  un- 
certainty as  to  United  States  alms  in  Latin 
America  be  resolved. 

"We  cannot  successfully  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  democracy  and  at  the  same 
time  aline  ourselves  with  corrupt  and  re- 
actionary oligarchies;  yet  that  Is  what  we 
seem  to  be  trying  to  do. 

"social  revolution  foreseen 

"The  movement  of  the  future  In  Latin 
America  Is  social  revolution.  The  question 
is  whether  It  Is  to  be  Communist  or  demo- 
cratic revolution,  and  the  choice  which  the 
Latin  American  makes  will  depend  In  part 
on  how  the  United  States  uses  Its  great 
Influence. 


"It  should  be  very  clear  that  the  choice 
is  not  between  social  revolution  and  conserv- 
ative oligarchy  but  whether,  by  8upp>ort- 
Ing  reform,  we  bolster  the  popular  non-Com- 
munist left  or  whether,  by  supporting  un- 
popular oligarchies,  we  drive  the  rising 
generation  of  educated  and  patriotic  young 
Latin  Americans  to  an  embittered  and  hostile 
form  of  communism  like  that  of  Fidel  Castro 
In  Cuba." 

Since  the  intervention  is  a  fact,  Fulbright 
said,  the  presence  of  OAS  forces  should  be 
used  to  curb  the  power  of  Dominican  milita- 
rists. 

"bridges"  to  world  asked 

In  this  way,  he  contended,  the  United 
States  might  begin  the  process  of  winning 
back  the  support  of  young  reformers 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  Senator  also  said  the  United  States 
should  begin  loosening  its  ties  with  Latin 
American  countries  and  encouraging  them 
to  "build  bridges"  with  nations  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  even  in  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Once  freed  from  a  too-close  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  he  contended,  they 
would  become  less  resentful  and  suspicious 
of  this  country. 

The  Fulbright  statements  that  caused  the 
greatest  Immediate  controversy  concerned 
Bennett's  actions  during  the  crisis  and  the 
degree  of  Communist  involvement  in  the 
uprising. 

The  Senator  charged  that  the*  Ambassador 
was  against  Bosch  and  the  left-wing  rebel 
movement. 

Hence,  he  said.  Bennett  had  not  seized  an 
opportunity  to  end  the  flghting  when  It 
appeared  the  conservative  elements  would 
win  handily. 

exaggeration  charged 

When  rebel  fighting  continued  Fulbright 
added,  the  Ambassador  secured  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  intervene  by  exaggerat- 
ing the  danger  to  American  citizens  and  the 
degree  of  Communist  influence  in  the  rebel 
movement. 

Fulbright  insisted  that  the  Communists 
had  no  p.nrt  in  the  early  planning  of  the  re- 
formers' revolution  and  at  no  time  controlled 
it. 

The  irony  of  the  situation,  he  said,  is  that 
the  United  States  foreclosed  all  opportu- 
nity to  compete  with  the  Communists  with- 
in the  rebel  movement  and,  instead,  engaged 
In  actions  that  produced  "Communist  con- 
verts" In  Latin  America. 

CUBA  TAKEOVER  CITED 

Senators  Long  and  Smathers  took  up  Ful- 
r.RiGHT  on  this  point  by  recalling  the  experi- 
ence in  Cuba  where  a  small  number  of  hard- 
core Communists  took  over  a  rebel  move- 
ment that  had  Its  origins  among  liberals  and 
social  democrats. 

Tlicy  said  President  Johnson  was  correct 
in  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  Cuban  take- 
over by  intervening  quickly  and  massively 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  wisdom  of  the  President's  policy,  they 
added,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment free  of  Communist  Influence  now 
exists  in  Santo  Domingo. 

During  the  fiery  exchange  between  Long. 
who  is  Democratic  whip,  and  Fulbright,  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Dibksen,  the  Re- 
publican leader,  strode  In  the  Chamber. 

[From     the     Christian     Science     Monitor, 

Sept.  18,  1965] 

Fu-lbright,   Dodd   Clash    in    Foreign-Policy 

Debate 

(Bouchard  L.  Strout) 

Washingto  *— The  most  clear-cut  foreign- 
policy  debate  of  this  session  of  Congress  now 
is  underway. 

Tlie  strongest  voice  on  foreign  affairs  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  J.  W.  Fulbright,  E^mocrat, 


of  Arkansas,  has  delivered  what  amounts  to 
a  scathing  attack  on  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's handling  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic crisis. 

And  a  formidable  debater  on  the  other  side, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
has  delivered  a  sharp  counterattack,  In  effect 
Implying  that  Mr.  Fulbright  is  soft  on  com- 
munism. 

Both  Senators  are  Democrats.  It  is  notable 
that  the  debate  Is  being  carried  on  by  two 
members  of  President  Johnson's  own  party. 
intervention  assessed 

Republicans  overwhelmingly  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  massive  Intervention  in 
Santo  Domingo.  During  the  Fulbright-Dodd 
cl.ish  they  sat  hugging  themselves  to  see  the 
majority  party  sharply  splintered. 

The  issue  is  of  great  and,  perhaps,  para- 
mount importance  in  future  U.S.  telatlons 
with  Latin  America.  ffk 

Both  Messrs.  Fulbright  and  Dod»  deplore 
and  lonthe  communism,  but  the  drst  con- 
tend that  the  circumstances  of  massive  U.S. 
intervention  in  Santo  Domingo  actually 
aided  communism;  the  second  contends  that 
intervention  was  justified  because  It  headed 
off  a  potential  Castro-llke  takeover  and,  by 
inference,  is  the  formula  that  should  be  ap- 
plied ii-;  other  like  circumstances. 

The  essence  of  the  Fulbright  criticism  is 
in  two  statements: 

"The  approach  followed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  If  consistently  pursued,  must  In- 
evitably make  us  the  enemy  of  all  revolu- 
tions, and,  therefore,  the  ally  of  all  the  un- 
popular and  corrupt  oligarchies  of  the 
hemisphere." 

And  further: 

"And  the  question  inevitably  arises 
whether  this  shift  in  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
part  of  a  broader  shift  in  its  attitude  toward 
other  L.Ttln  American  countries." 

FULBRIGHT   CRITICIZED 

Mr.  DoDD,  in  reply,  massed  covmtereyidcnce 
to  argue  that  Communists  were  taking  con- 
trol of  Santo  Domingo.     He  said: 

"I  therefore  consider  It  all  the  more  re- 
grettable that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  PitlbrightI,  with 
the  great  prestige  that  attaches  to  his  posi- 
tion, has  seen  fit  to  reopen  the  entire  is- 
sue in  this  tendentious  manner." 

He  added: 

"I  am  certain  that  his  speech  will  be 
picked  up  and  played  heavily  by  every  Com- 
munist and  crypto-Communlst  and  fellow 
traveler  and  anti-American  leftist  who 
wheels  a  pen  in  the  Latin  American  press.  ' 

STATEMENT   tJNEXPECTED 

Chairman  Fulbright  is  somewhat  of  an 
oddity  in  the  United  States  Senate.  A  for- 
mer Rhodes  scholar  and  college  president, 
he  tends  to  be  studious  in  his  approach  and 
normally  avoids  toe-to-toe  debate.  He  has 
not  directly  attacked  President  Johnson. 
Even  In  this  instance  he  assailed  Mr.  John- 
son's "advisers,"  not  the  Chief  Executive. 
It  is  known  that  he  feels  he  may  have  more 
influence  in  this  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fulbright  has  seen 
his  prized  committee  attacked  for  what  has 
been  called  failure  to  explore  and  debate  big 
foreign  issues.  In  this  instance  he  found 
the  committee  apparently  unable  to  bring 
in  a  report  on  Santo  Domingo  after  days  of 
evidence,  which  convinced  him  of  the  Im- 
portance of  forming  judgment. 

So,  in  characteristic  manner,  without  ad- 
vance warning  to  the  press,  with  little  or  no 
notice  to  the  White  House,  before  a  handful 
of  Senators  and  in  a  rather  low  voice  Sep- 
tember 15,  he  delivered  his  lengthy  indict- 
ment, fully  aware  that  it  would  bring  the 
kind  of  attack  upon  his  judgment  and  even 
Americanism  which  it  actuaUy  provoked. 

"U.S.  policy  Is  the  Dominican  crisis,"  he 
said,  "was  characterized  Initially  by  over- 
timlditv,  and  subsequently  by  overreaction." 
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POINTS    or   ACCX)RD 


In  violation  of  treaty  obligations  not  to 
intervene,  Mr.  Fulbright  charged,  the  United 
States  did  intervene.  It  thereby  ptished 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  inevitable  social 
revolution  In  Lat'n  America  toward  commu- 
nism as  against  more  moderate  development. 

"It  is  the  revolutionaries  ol  the  non-Com- 
munist left,"  he  contended,  "who  have  moet 
of  the  popular  support  in  Latin  America." 

Messrs.  Fulbright  and  Dodd  are  alike  in 
this:  they  both  oppose  communism;  bo*h 
say  that  communism  cannot  be  defeated  by 
sicang  with  landowners,  aictators,  and  ty- 
rants; and  they  both  feel  that  in  the  latter 
stage  of  the  Dominican  crisis,  at  least,  some 
intervention  was  justified,  as  a  minimum  to 
save   American    lives. 

ATTACK    UNPARALLELED 

But  Senator  Fulbright  attacks  Ambassa- 
dor W.  Tapley  Bsnnett,  Jr.,  Senator  Dodd 
praises  him:  Mr.  Fulbright  minimizes  Com- 
munist Influence  In  the  rebel  movement, 
Mr.  Dodd  charges  it  was  Communist-domi- 
nated; Mr.  Fulbright  says  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  has  recoiled  from  massive  U.S.  in- 
tervention, Mr.  Dodd  thinks  American  action 
has   won   substantial    support. 

Senator  Dodd's  personal  attack  on  Senator 
Fulbright  for  what  was  called  "softness"  to- 
ward communism  is  almost  unparalleled 
against  a  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
Sept.  17,  1965] 
Supporters  of  U.S.  Dominican  Stance  Lower 
Boom  on  Ft^LBRicm's  Criticism 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright's  character- 
ization of  the  Dominican  Republic  Interven- 
tion  as   a    "grievous   mistake"   came   under 
heavy  attack  yesterday  by  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  who  called 
the  U.S.  action  an  "unavoidable  necessity." 

In  a  lengthy  Senate  speech,  Dodd  charged 
that  FtTLBRiGHT,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  had  ignored  a 
mass  of  evidence  supporting  the  correctness 
of  President  Johnson's  dispatch  of  troops  to 
Santo  Domingo  last  April. 

DoDD's  speech  was  the  principal  thrust  In 
a  multipronged  counterattack  that  proad- 
mlnistration  flgures  began  mounting  against 
Fulbright  yesterday. 

On  Wednesday,  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  charged  that  the  U.S.  intervention 
had  resulted  from  a  panicky  overestimatlon 
of  Communist  strength  among  the  Domini- 
can rebels,  had  placed  the  United  States  ou 
the  side  of  rightwlng  force.';  and  had  thus 
damaged  U.S.  prestige  among  progressive 
forces  in  Latin  America. 

Most  of  the  resultant  furor  that  sprang  up 
yesterday  was  centered  on  Capitol  Hill— and 
most  of  it  was  directed  against  Pulbrigki. 
Among  those  defending  the  administration 
were  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  House  Republican 
Leader  Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan,  Senator 
Russell  B.  Long,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana. 
Senator  George  A.  Smathers,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  and  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey. 

Backing  for  Fulbright  came  from  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  found  Pulbright's  views  "overdue! 
sound,  and  wise."  and  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  who  supported  Ful- 
bright "100  percent." 

Within  the  administration  itself,  most  offi- 
cials took  a  flat  "no  comment"  position. 
Privately,  however,  they  made  no  secret  of 
their  anger  at  Plt.bright  and  implied  that 
Dodd's  reply  had  the  tacit  blessing  of  the 
administration. 

The  sole  exception  to  this  "no  comment" 
stance  was  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 


Namara,  who  described  Pulbright's  criticism 
of  U.S.  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett  as 
"an  unfair  attack  on  a  very  dedicated  and 
very  able  Foreign  Service  officer." 

McNamara  also  said  there  was  "no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind"  that  U.S.  citizens  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  had  been  endangered 
by  the  revolution.  But  he  did  not  answer 
Pulbright's  assertion  that  U.S.  ofllclals  had 
overestimated  the  Communist  threat. 

Dodd,  a  close  friend  o(  President  Johnson, 
charged  Fulbright  with  a  "tolerance  of  com- 
munism" and  said  he  "suffers  from  an  In- 
discriminate infatuation  with  revolutions  of 
all  kinds,  national,  democratic,  or  Commu- 
nist." 

Tiie  Connecticut  Senator  agreed  with  Ful- 
bright that  the  United  States  cannot  beat 
communism  by  siding  with  rightist  elements 
in  Latin  America  and  that  the  "best  hope 
for  the  future  •  •  •  lies  with  the  parties  of 
the  so-called  democratic  left." 

However,  he  argued,  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  when  judged  by  any 
criteria,  showed  a  danger  of  a  Communist 
takeover  and  required  direct  action. 

To  buttress  this  contention,  Dodd  cited 
State  Department  estimates  of  Communist 
strength  within  the  rebel  leadership,  the 
views  of  John  Bartlow  Martin,  former  US 
Ambassador  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  re- 
port of  a  five-member  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  Commission  that  visited  Santo 
Domingo  shortly  after  the  U.S.  intervention 

The  OAS  Commission's  report  stated  that 
Santo  Domingo  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  in 
the  days  after  the  revolution's  outbreak  and 
that  the  rebel  ranks  Included  several  pro- 
Castro  flgures.  However,  the  report  does  not 
state  outright  that  the  rebel  movement  was 
Communist-controUed;  and  there  has  been 
considerable  controversy  about  whether  the 
Commission  Intended  to  Imply  that  It  was. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Sept.  16,  1965] 
Compares    It   to    Bay    of   Pigs— FVlbright 
Criticizes  Johnson  on  Dominican  Inter- 
vention 

(By  Dom  Bonafede) 
Washington.— In  a  blistering  critique  on 
U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  yesterday 
charged  the  administration  with  committing 
an  Illegal,  monumental  blunder  comparable 
to  the  1961  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  in  Cuba. 

During  a  speech  delivered  on  the  Senate 
floor,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  maintained  that  the  unilateral 
U.S.  action  of  last  April  was  characterized  by 
timidity,  overreaction  and  a  lack  of  candor. 
He  contended  that  the  April  28  decision  by 
President  Johnson  to  send  in  the  marines 
purjwrtedly  to  protect  American  lives  was 
based  on  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  role 
played  by  Communists  during  the  Domini- 
can crisis. 

"The  danger  to  American  lives  was  more 
a  pretext  than  a  reason  for  the  massive  U.S. 
intervention,"  Senator  Fulbright  declared. 

H.'VRDEST 

Tlie  .speech  by  the  Arkansas  Democrat  con- 
stituted the  hardest-hitting  attack  against 
the  U.S.  action  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
by  a  member  of  the  Presidents  own  party. 

In  all  probability,  the  Senator's  statements 
will  be  used  as  ammunition  by  Republicans 
in  upcoming  elections.  On  Tuesday  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  said  in 
Washington  that  the  Republicans  are  likely 
to  make  foreign  policy  an  issue  In  the  1966 
and   1068  campalgi^s. 

Without  saying  so  flatly.  White  House 
spokesmen  indicated  that  the  President  was 
piqued  by  Senator  Fulbp.ights  remarks. 

MOTERS 

Presidential  Press  Secretary  BUI  D.  Moyers 
told  newsmen,  "I  talked  to  a  number  of  offi- 


cials in  Government  •  •  •  who  simply  do  not 
believe  the  Senator's  conclusions  are  lustu 
fled."  "" 

Asked  if  they  included  the  President  Mr 
Moyers  shnply  replied,  "a  number  of  officials.'' 

Senator  Fulbright  tempered  his  criticism 
of  Mr.  Johnson  by  centering  his  attack  on 
U.S.  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett  and  un- 
identified U.S.  policymakers. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  information  and  coun- 
sel he  received,  the  President  could  hardly 
have  acted  other  than  he  did;  it  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  however,  why  so  much 
unsound  advice  was  given  him,"  the  Senator 
remarked. 

He  disputed  claims  made  by  the  United 
States  that  it  had  Intervened  to  save  Ameri- 
can lives;  that  U.S.  troops  in  Santo  Domingo 
were  neutral  In  the  struggle  between  rebel 
forces  supporting  former  President  Juan 
Bosch  and  so-called  government  loyalists, 
and  that  moderate  elements  among  the 
rebels  sought  asylum  in  foreign  embassies 
because  Communists  had  seized  control  of 
their  ranks. 

According  to  Senator  FVlbright,  "In  mid- 
afternoon  of  April  28,  Col.  Pedro  Bartolome 
Benoit,  head  of  a  junta  which  had  been 
hastily  assembled,  asked  again,  this  time  In 
writing,  for  U.S.  troops  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist takeover.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
junta's  inability  to  protect  American  lives. 

"This  request  was  denied  In  Washington, 
and  Benoit  was  thereupon  told  that  the 
United  States  would  not  intervene  unless  he 
said  he  could  not  protect  American  citizens 
present  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Benoit 
was  thus  told  in  effect  that  if  he  said  Ameri- 
can lives  were  in  danger  the  United  States 
would  intervene.  And  that  is  precisely  what 
happened." 

On  April  28,  4  days  after  the  fall  of 
Dommlcan  President  Donald  Reld  Cabral. 
Mr.  Johnson  announced  on  television  he  was 
ordering  in  the  marines  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans. He  made  no  mention  of  pro-Commu- 
nist forces  being  involved.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  however,  reported  that  the 
unilateral  action  was  being  taken  because 
the  administration  feared  a  Castroite  take- 
over. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  Sunday 
that  the  President  first  publicly  mentioned 
the  supposed  Communist  threat. 

Senator  Fulbright  stated  rebel  leaders  on 
April  27,  called  at  the  American  Embassy 
"seeking  mediation  and  negotiations"  but 
were  rebuffed  by  Ambassador  Bennett,  who 
interpreted  mediation  as  a  form  of  inter- 
vention. 

"Twenty-hour  hours  later  the  ambassador 
was  pleading  for  the  marines,  and  ever  since 
the  United  States  has  been  intervening  up  to 
its  eyebrows,"  the  Senator  said. 

chap.ter 

The  Senator  said  the  U.S.  military  action 
violated  a  provision  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
which  prohibits  unilateral  Intervention  by 
members. 

"The  administration  has  argued  that  there 
was  no  time  to  consult  the  OAS,  although 
there  was  time  to  'consult' — or  Inform — the 
congressional  leadership.  The  United  States 
thus  Intervened  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
unilaterally — and  Illegally,"  he  declared. 

By  such  action,  he  said,  "we  thus  encour- 
age disorder  and  instability  and  thereby  do 
Incalculable  damage  to  our  own  long-term 
interests." 

The  Dominican  "venture,"  he  said,  alien- 
ated "real  friends"  of  the  United  Stntes  in 
Latin  America,  Interrupted  the  social  demo- 
cratic revolution  In  the  hemisphere  and  pro- 
moted communism  by  revealing  a  policy 
which  inherently  supports  military  dictators 
and  ruling  oligarchies. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.   17,    19651 

Pulbhight  Assails  Johnson 

(By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Washington. — The  personal  power  of  the 
Presidency,  and  the  characteristically  stern 
use  of  it  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  many 
occasions,  are  under  fresh  discussion  here  as 
the  result  of  the  Dominican  revolution. 

President  Johnson  has  tenaciously  insisted 
that  everything  was  done  right,  and  that 
nothing  was  done  wrong  by  his  administra- 
tion, in  the  Dominican  crisis.  His  claim  has 
now  been  severely  challenged. 

Two  separate  developments  In  the  past 
fortnight  contradicted  Mr.  Johnson's  posi- 
tion. 

One  was  an  event.  Tlte  President  was 
forced  to  overthrow  the  military  leadership 
in-^nto  Domingo  that  his  administration 
had j  favored  and  supported  with  troops  and 
money  at  the  start  of  the  Incident. 
fulbright   criticism 

The  other  was  a  verbal  assault  launched 
at  the  President's  espousal  of  Dominican 
military  figures  from  the  Trujillo  dictator- 
ship. J.  W.  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas, chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  said  the  United  States  had 
thereby  alined  Itself  with  a  "corrupt  and 
reactionary  oligarchy." 

Unless  this  was  recognized  as  a  "mistake" 
and  not  repeated,  he  said,  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  would  increase  the  power  of 
communism  in  the  hemisphere  instead  of  re- 
duce it. 

Unless  the  United  States  supported  politi- 
cal moderates.  Senator  Fulbright  continued, 
the  choice  would  be  between  reaction  and 
communism.  The  embittered  forces  of  demo- 
cratic reform  In  the  Americas,  in  his  judg- 
ment, would  choose  communism. 

members    hold   back 

Several  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  once  disassociated  themselves 
from  the  Fulbright  statement.  It  was  as- 
serted that  the  chairman  spoke  for  himself. 
The  White  House  was  officially  silent,  dis- 
cussing a  rebuttal. 

It  was  generally  agreed  In  Washington, 
openly  as  well  as  privately,  that  the  Fulbright 
statement  could  be  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenge President  Johnson  has  yet  faced. 

It  began  with  the  Senator's  statement  that 
U.S.  policy  In  this  affair  has  been  charac- 
terized "throughout"  by  a  "lack  of  candor." 
This  was  taken  as  a  direct  reference  to  the 
refusal  of  the  President  to  discuss  the  Inci- 
dent on  other  than  his  own  terms,  and  to 
what  one  critic  called  his  "high-handed  beat- 
ing down  of  any  criticism." 

methods  assailed 

There  has  been  a  rising  undercurrent  of 
concern  here  at  the  personal  domination  of 
discussion  and  maneuvering  which  has  been 
the  counterpart  of  the  President's  successes 
In  establishing  a  "consenstis"  In  domestic 
affairs  and  foreign  policy.  It  affects  lesser 
officials,  the  press,  and  politicians  alike. 

The  President's  supporters  consider  this  a 
drawback  In  an  otherwise  successful  presi- 
dency, and  his  opponents  suggest  that  It  is 
an  abuse  of  power  and  may  undo  him.  Both 
groups,  however,  have  become  more  restive 
as  the  President  has  ridden  higher. 

"The  President  has  effectively  managed  to 
smother  a  really  useful  national  debate  on 
this  Issue,"  said  one  critic,  "and  the  public 
needs  It.  Few  people  are  aware,  for  exam- 
ple, that  while  vehemently  rejecting  any 
criticism  of  his  support  for  the  Dominican 
military  junta.  Mr.  Johnson  has  worked 
through  the  OAS  [Organization  of  American 
States]  to  terminate  its  power  over  the 
democratic  forces  there." 

It  Is  noted  here  that  Senator  Fulbright 
has  ended  his  conspicuous  restraint  In  criti- 
cism of  the  President  up  to  now.     He  ex- 


plained to  this  correspondent  among  others 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  upset  the  applecart 
in  a  period  of  national  crisis  and  that  he  felt 
a  responsibility  to  support  the  President. 

debate  expected 

In  this  case  he  waited  until  the  heat  of 
the  crisis  subsided.  But  he  did  not  deal 
gently  with  Mr.  Johnson,  apart  from  the 
polite  device  of  blaming  the  President's  ad- 
visers. He  struck  with  what  Is  being  ranked 
as  unparalleled  force,  since  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
came President,  at  a  policy  sternly  carried 
out  and  defended  by  the  President  himself. 

The  Fulbright  document  In  its  entirety  is 
a  root  and  branch  condemnation  of  the 
Johnson  policy  In  the  Dominican  Incident. 
It  will  be  hotly  debated.  Approval  %nd  dis- 
approval already  have  begun  to  follow  the 
lines  of  battle  that  long  since  have  been 
established  over  the  degree  of  the  Commu- 
nist danger  In  Santo  Domingo  and  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  it. 

But  on  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  full-scale 
challenge  directly  to  President  Johnson  him- 
self, no  dissent  Is  expected. 

Mr.  Fin.BRiGHT  says  he  believes  the  United 
States  could  have  intervened  briefly,  to  save 
American  lives,  and  then  sought  to  help  the 
moderates  organize  themselves  and  to  keep 
power  out  of  Communist  hands — Instead  of 
turning  against  the  "only  available  forces  of 
democracy  and  social  reform." 

Unless  corrected,  the  Senator  said,  this 
policy  would  serve  notice  on  all  reform 
movements  In  the  hemisphere,  which  Inev- 
itably attract  the  Communists,  that  the 
United  States  was  against  them. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16,  1965) 
Dominican   Role  of  United   States   Is  As- 
sailed—Fulbright    Criticism     Rekindles 
Dispute  Over  Intervention 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  yesterday  attacked  the  United 
States  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public as  a  "grievous  mistake"  characterized 
"initially  by  overtimldlty  and  subsequently 
by  overaction." 

Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  charged  that  the 
U.S.  action  was  the  result  of  "faulty  advice 
given  to  the  President  by  his  representatives 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  at  the  time  of 
acute  crisis." 

Speaking  for  more  than  an  hour  on  the 
Senate  floor,  Fulbright  delivered  the  most 
far-reaching  and  scathing  criticism  of  the 
Dominican  intervention  that  has  been  ut- 
tered by  a  U.S.  official  to  date.  Because  of 
his  prestige  and  influence,  the  speech  Is  cer- 
tain to  rekindle  the  controversy  that  broke 
out  last  April  when  President  Johnson  or- 
dered 24,000  U.S.  troops  into  the  midst  of  the 
Dominican  revolution. 

parallel  drawn 

Fulbright  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
Dominican  intervention  and  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  Vietnam,  saying: 

"We  are  cfirrently  fighting  a  war  In  Viet- 
nam, largely,  we  are  told,  because  It  would  be 
a  disaster  If  the  United  States  failed  to  honor 
Is  word  and  its  commitment.  I  do  not  see 
why  It  Is  any  less  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  honor  a  clear  and  explicit  treaty  obliga- 
tion In  the  Americas." 

He  was  referring  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Charter,  which  explicitly 
forbids  OAS  members  to  Intervene  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  American  republic. 

Pointing  to  Latin  American  fears  that  the 
United  States  is  obsessed  with  fear  of  com- 
munism, he  cited  the  Defense  Department's 
preoccupation  with  counterlnsurgency  proj- 
ects such  as  the  controversial  Project  Came- 
lot.  These  studies.  Fulbright  said,  "claim 
to  be  scientific  but  beneath  their  almost  un- 
believably opaque  language  lies  as  unmistak- 
abl2  military  and  roactior.rry  bias." 


testimony  taken 

Fulbright  said  he  had  reached  his  conclu- 
sions about  the  Dominican  situation  after 
listening  to  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  a  series  of 
closed  hearings  during  July. 

Charging  the  administration  with  "a  lack 
of  candor,"  the  Senator  said,  "The  danger  to 
American  lives  was  more  the  pretext  than 
a  reason  for  the  massive  U.S.  Intervention." 

The  rsal  reason,  he  asserted,  was  the  ad- 
ministration's fear  of  a  Communist  take- 
over— a  fear  based  on  "exaggerated  estimates 
of  Communist  influence  in  the  rebel  move- 
ment." 

These  "exaggerated  estimates."  Fulbright 
said,  were  the  fault  of  W.  Tapley  Bennett, 
I^^  Ambassador  in  Santo  Domingo,  and 
otner  U.S.  officials  on  the  scene.  He  charged 
that  during  the  early  days  of  the  revolution 
last  April,  they  sent  Washington  reports 
based  on  mlsjudgment  of  the  facts.  Inade- 
quate evidence,  and  false  information. 

"It  is  not  .*t  all  difficult  to  understand 
why,  on  the  basis  of  such  faulty  advice,  the 
President  made  the  decisions  that  he  made." 
Fulbright  said. 

Because  of  this,  he  charged,  the  United 
States  lost  the  opportunity  to  channel  the 
course  of  the  revolution  toward  an  immedi- 
ate restoration  of  Dominican  democracy.  As 
a  result,  he  said,  the  United  States  both 
alienated  mass  opinion  in  Latin  America 
and  placed  itself  in  the  position  of  abetting 
rlghtwing.  militaristic  forces  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

"It  cannot  be  said  with  assurance  that 
the  United  States  could  have  changed  the 
course  of  events  by  acting  differently,"  he 
asserted.  "What  can  be  said  with  assur- 
ance is  that  the  United  States  did  not  take 
advantage  of  several  opportunities  in  which 
it  might  have  changed  the  course  of  events. 

"The  reason  appears  to  be  that,  very  close 
to  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  U.S.  pol- 
icymakers decided  that  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  succeed.  This  decision  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  based  on  exaggerated  es- 
timates of  Communist  influence  in  the  rebel 
movement  and  on  distaste  for  the  return  to 
power  of  Juan  Bosch  (former  Dominican 
president)  or  a  government  controlled  by 
Bosch's  party,  the  PRD  (Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party) ." 

This  hostility  toward  the  rebels,  he  said, 
seemed  based  partly  on  the  official  U.S.  view 
that  Bosch  had  been  an  incompetent  presi- 
dent before  he  was'^ deposed  by  a  military 
coup  in  1963.  Even  more,  he  added.  U.S. 
diplomats  and  officials  appeared  to  be  mo- 
tivated by  fears  that  they  might  be*  held 
responsible  for  "another  Cuba"  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

In  summarizing  his  views  on  what  hap- 
pened in  Washington  and  Santo  Domingo 
during  late  April  and  early  May,  the  Senator 
made  seven  specific  points. 

1.  The  United  States  intervened  "not  to 
save  American  lives,  as  was  then  contended, 
but  to  prevent  the  victory  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  was  judged  to  be  Com- 
munist-dominated." 

2.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  Com- 
munists joined  the  Dominican  rebels,  the 
evidence  offered  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  the  administration  does  not  sup- 
port "the  assertion  that  the  rebels  were 
Communist-dominated  or  certain  to  become 
so." 

3.  "The  United  States  let  pass  its  best 
opportunities  to  Influence  the  course  of 
events."  These  occurred  on  April  25,  when 
the  PRD  requested  United  States  presence, 
and  on  April  27,  wh^n  the  rebels,  believing 
themselves  defeated,  requested  U.S.  media- 
tion for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Fulbright  said  the  first  request  apparently 
was  rejected  because  of  Johnson  administra- 
tion hostility  toward  Bosch  and  the  PRD  and 
the    second    because    "Ambassador    Bennett 
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and    the    tJ.S.    Government    anticipated    and 
desired  a  victory  of  the  antlrebel  forces." 

4.  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Dominican  Re- 
public shifted  markedly  to  the  right  be- 
tween September.  1963  (the  date  of  Bosch's 
ouster)  and  April  1965.  "Thus  the  United 
States  turned  Its  back  on  social  revolution 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  associated  Itself  with 
a  corrupt  and  reactionary  military  oligarchy." 

5.  "U.S.  policy  was  marred  by  a  lack  of 
candor  and  by  misinformation."  In  this  re- 
spect, FtTLBRiGHT  recalled  that  Mr.  Johnson 
asserted  on  June  17  that  "some  1,500  innocent 
people  were  murdered  and  shot,  and  their 
heads  cut  ofif."  There  Is.  Fulbright  said,  no 
evidence  to  support  tliis  statement. 

6.  "Responsibility  for  the  failure  of  Ameri- 
can policy  lies  primarily  with  those  who 
advised  the  President" — who  In  the  critical 
early  days  sent  reports  exaggerating  the 
Communist  danger  and  who  then  recom- 
mended military  Intervention. 

7.  The  fear  of  "another  Cuba"  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Its  "possible  effects  on  the  ca- 
reers of  those  who  might  be  held  respon- 
sible" seems  to  have  been  "the  most  Im- 
portant single  factor  in  distorting  the  judg- 
ment of  otherwise  sensible  and  competent 
men." 

After  he  finished  speaking.  Fulbright 
was  challenged  sharply  by  the  assistant 
Democratic  leader,  Senator  Rttssexl  B. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  and  by  Senator  George 
A.  Smathers,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Long  disputed  Fulbright's  contention 
that  the  United  States  will  jeopardize  Its 
standing  In  Latin  America  if  it  opposes  any 
radical  reform  movement  because  It  might 
have  Communist  support.  So  long  as  there 
Is  a  hint  or  a  possible  Communist  takeover. 
Long  asserted,  the  United  States  must  move 
against  It. 

Smathers  agreed  saying:  "What's  wrong 
with  trying  to  save  a  country  from  commu- 
nism? What  we  ought  to  be  doing  Is  ap- 
plauding the  President  as,  thank  God,  85 
percent  of  the  American  people  have  done." 

At  the  White  House,  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers  said  he  had  talked 
to  a  number  of  officials  "who  simply  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senator's  views  are  Justi- 
fied." Fulbright.  Moyers  added,  seemed  to 
be  expressing  his  personal  opinions  and  was 
not  speaking  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  16,  1965] 

Wessin  Vows  To  Form  Organization  op 
Exiles 

Miami,  Pla..  September  15.— Brig.  Gen. 
Eiias  Wessin  y  Wessin  said  today  he  would 
go  to  Puerto  Rico  soon  to  try  and  organize 
Dominican  exiles  there  in  a  fight  for  what 
he  termed  the  recovery  of  democracy  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Wessin.  who  last  night  turned  down  the 
Job  of  consul  general  here,  did  not  give  a 
date  for  going  to  Puerto  Rico. 

In  Washington,  the  State  Department  said 
the  ousted  general  was  in  the  United  States 
on  "deferred  inspection  status,"  meaning  the 
Government  will  decide  later  whether  to  let 
him  stay. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  16,  1965] 
Fulbright  Decries  U.S.  Latin  Policy — Criti- 
cizes Dominican  Action  as  "Failure"  That 
Led   UNriED   States   To   Back   "Corrupt" 
Regime 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Washington,  September  15. — Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbright,  In  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration, condemned  today  the  U.S.  In- 
tervention In  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
raised  serious  questions  about  Washington's 
policy  in  Latin  America. 

In  a  long  statement,  most  of  which  he  de- 
livered in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  Mr. 
Pxn.BRiGHT,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  a  major  Democratic 


spokesman  on  foreign  policy,  analyzed  the 
United  States  decision  to  intervene  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  statement  was  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

He  termed  the  intervention  a  "failure," 
and  placed  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  on  "faulty  advice"  given  to  President 
Johnson  by  his  advisers. 

Underlying  what  he  characterized  as  an 
Initial  "overtimldity"  and  a  subsequent 
"overreactlon"  by  the  U.S.  Ambpssador,  W. 
Tapley  Bennett,  in  tlie  critical  days  during 
the  outbreak  of  the  fighting,  Mr.  Fulbright 
said  he  discerned  a  wider  tendency  of  the 
United  States  to  suspect  communism  In  any 
effective  Latin  American  effort  for  social 
change. 

This  attitude,  he  said,  made  It  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  establish  an  effective 
policy  in  Latin  America  where,  he  said,  "the 
movement  of  the  future  •  •  •  is  social 
revolution." 

Mr.  Pulbricht's  speech  caused  considerable 
displeasure  In  the  administration  but  little 
public  comment  by  it.  President  Johnson  is 
understood  to  have  read  a  copy  of  the  speech 
this  morning,  but  officials  In  the  White  House 
did  not  disclose  what  he  thought  of  it. 

The  President's  press  secretary.  Bill  D 
Moyers,  said  this  afternoon: 

"I  talked  to  a  number  of  officials  In  Gov- 
ernment who  simply  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator's  conclusions  are  Justified." 

Mr.  Fulbright's  analysis  of  the  Dominican 
events  withheld  any  Judgment  of  what  the 
consequences  of  U.S.  actions  would  be  for 
the  Republic's  future,  although  he  cited  un- 
favorable repercussions  among  progressive 
groups  throughout  Latin  America. 

hearings  were  inconclusivz 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  13 
hearings  over  the  last  2  months,  with  the 
witnesses  being  summoned  almost  exclusively 
from  high  levels  of  the  administration.  The 
conclusions  of  the  committee's  members, 
when  the  hearings  were  over,  were  so  dis- 
parate that  no  report  was  issued. 

The  United  States  lost  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  Influence  developments  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  before  they  got  out  of  hand, 
he  said.  The  main  opportunity  was  when 
the  rebels  met  with  Ambassador  Bennett, 
before  the  U.S.  marines  landed,  and  asked 
him  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  he  had  no  authority  to 
do  so  and  that  such  an  attempt  on  hla  part 
would  be  "Intervention." 

"Mediation  at  that  point  might  have  been 
accomplished  quietly  and  peacefully,"  Mr. 
Fulbright  said.  "Twenty-four  hours  later 
the  Ambassader  was  pleading  for  the  marines 
and  ever  since  the  United  States  has  been 
Intervening  up  to  Its  elbows." 

The  United  States,  while  maintaining  that 
Its  intervention  was  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing lives  actually  was  bent  on  preventing  the 
victory  of  the  rebels,  the  Senator  said.  The 
result,  he  added,  was  that  for  the  first  weeks 
U.S.  policy  was  associated  "with  a  corrupt 
and  reactionary  military"  rule. 

The  responsibility  for  exaggerating  the 
Communist  danger  and  the  extent  of  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo lay  with  Mr.  Johnson's  advisers,  Mr. 
Fulbright  asserted.  "It  Is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  understand  why,  on  the  basis  of  such 
faulty  advice,  the  President  made  the  deci- 
sions that  he  made,"  the  Senator  added. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  16,  1965] 
Wessin  To  Go  to  Puerto  Rico 
Miami,  September  15.— Brig.  Gen.  Ellas 
Wessin  y  Wessin  said  today  that  he  would 
go  to  Puerto  Rico  soon  to  try  and  organize 
Dominican  exiles  there. 

The  41 -year-old  officer,  who  was  exiled  from 
his  country  by  the  new  Government,  said 
he  would  lead  a  fight  for  what  he  termed 


the    reestabllshment    of   democracy    In   thj 
Dominican  Republic. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Sept.  26.  1965] 

liETTER  Writers  Support  Fulbright's 

Dominican  Republic  Stand 

(ByNedCurran) 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright's  main 
problem  may  be  overpreclsion. 

It  Is  certainly  an  important  element  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  storm  that  is  swirling 
about  his  head.  And  it  has  been  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  an  element  In  any 
major  Fui.bright  utterances. 

Tlie  point  Is  that  much.  If  not  all,  the 
criticism  the  Senator  has  reaped  for  his 
speech  on  U.S.  intervention  in  the  Carib- 
bean stems  from  the  finely  shaded  phrasing 
and  logic  of  the  speech. 

This  was  apparent  as  soon  as  he  finished 
delivering  his  10,000-word  speech  that  ran 
16  legal-sized,  single-space  pages.  Senators 
Russell  Long.  Democrat,  of  LoiUsiana  and 
George  Smathers,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  im- 
mediately  Jumped  to  their  feet,  berating 
Fulbright  although  they  had  listened  to 
the  speech  only  briefiy  and  did  not  appear 
to  have  read  It.  Long  and  other  subsequent 
critics  did  not  even  attend  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearings  on  which  Ful- 
bright based  his  conclusions. 

It  was  less  apparent  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, when  critics  had  to  be  given  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  that  they  had  digested 
the  speech.  And  yet  some  of  the  reaction 
betrayed  the  fact  that  it  was  to  newspaper 
reports  of  the  speech  rather  than  to  the 
speech  Itself.  Some  of  it  was  reprehensible, 
going  so  far  as  to  accuse  Fulbright  of  ir- 
responsibility. 

All  of  which  the  Senator  actually  brings 
on  himself  to  some  extent.  And  that  leads 
unavoidably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real 
problem  may  be  J.  William  Fulbright. 

In  the  first  place,  Fulbright  Is  probably 
the  very  last  Member  of  Congress  who  can 
be  called  irresponsible.  He  Is  almost  totally 
oblivious  to  time,  opportunism,  and  headline- 
baiting.  He  Is  Jealous  of  the  minor  chores 
and  distractions  which  rob  him  of  the  op- 
portunity to  worry  literally  about  the  state 
of  the  world  and  the  true  perspective  of  the 
trite  "big  picture." 

His  Dominican  speech,  therefore,  was  not 
hastily  or  opportunistically  conceived.  Nor 
was  It  really  any  departure  from  or  Innova- 
tion In  the  mainstream  of  FVlbright's  think- 
ing. It  was  merely  an  extension  and  reitera- 
tion of  the  theme  he  has  been  developing 
in  his  public  remarks  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Characteristically,  the  speech  was  thor- 
oughly thought  out,  carefully  structured 
and  documented  and  precisely  honed  in  or- 
ganization and  wording.  Even  a  casual  read- 
ing of  it  belles  anything  else. 

The  result  was  one  of  the  truly  rare  ex- 
amples of  an  exhaustive  and  coherent  dis- 
cussion of  a  major  subject  by  a  member  of 
the  Government,  devoid  of  partisanship,  ir- 
responsibility, politics,  demagoguery,  window 
dressing,  or  ax  grinding.  It  was,  plainly, 
too  quietly  cerebral,  too  careful  and  too  long. 
All  Fulbright  was  really  trying  to  say.  as 
he  has  before  in  other  contexts,  was  that 
the  United  States  was  precipitated  Into  an- 
other action  by  its  preoccupation  with  com- 
munism. It  was  precipitant  because  It  was 
unnecessary,  he  reasoned.  Implying  that  it 
Is  a  preoccupation  because  it  keeps  the  coun- 
try off  balance,  chronically  discharging  its 
energy  and  attention  in  rising  to  meet  a 
challenge  which  might  not  be  a  chaUenge  if 
we  didn't  keep  rising  to  meet  It. 

His  further  implicit  point  was  that  then 
we  might  have  the  added  strength  to  deal 
with  more  basic  threats  at  home.  He  thus 
came  close  to  touching  the  nerve  of  mid- 
century  America  which  Is  the  probable  delu- 
slon  that  national  high  blood  pressure  may 
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be  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  economic 
health. 

But  because  he  had  manufactured  a  com- 
plete tapestry  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  the 
divisible  blacks  and  whites  of  politics  nor 
the  necessary  oversimplifications  of  news- 
p,  per  reporting.  It  is  nearly  Impossible  to 
reduce  a  Fulbright  speech  to  an  aural  atten- 
tion span  or  the  restraining  space  of  a  news- 
paper column. 

So  he  was  condemned  almost  as  much  to 
irlsunderstanding  as  he  was  to  criticism.  It 
Is  only  unfortunate  that  the  rebuttal  hasn't 
been  as  carefully  considered,  complete  and 
p-eclse   as    the   statement. 

Surprisingly,  despite  all  of  this,  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  agree  with  Fulbright  if  the  mail 
his  speech  inspired  is  any  measurement. 

He  had  received,  at  this  writing,  647  let- 
ters addressed  to  his  Dominican  remarks. 
A  total  of  584  support  his  position,  only  63 
opposed. 

And  perhaps  more  Importantly,  there  were 
but  12  letters  from  Arkansas,  8  to  4  in  favor 
of  Fulbright.  This  might  indicate  that  Ar- 
kansans  either  don't  care  or  tacitly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  If  the  latter  is  true,  that 
is  all  that  really  matters  to  him  in  the  sum- 
Dilng  up.  

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Sept.  26.  1965) 

The  Junior  Senator  Si'eaks  Out  on  Inter- 
vention 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright's  denunciation 
of  the  U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  brought  forth  considerable  edito- 
rial comment. 

Editor  Paul  Buchanan  in  the  Batesville 
Guard:  "Senator  Fulbright's  speech  in  the 
Senate  last  week  sharply  criticizing  the  John- 
son administration  about  our  Intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  makes  sense  to 
me.  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  relying  too  much  on  advice  from 
ofBcIals  of  the  Pentagon  concerning  foreign 
affairs. 

"The  President  is  an  expert  at  handling 
the  Congress  about  domestic  affairs  but,  when 
an  emergency  arises  outside  the  country,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  confidence  in  himself 
and  must  rely  on  others  for  guidance. 

"The  sudden,  sharp  criticism  of  Fulbright 
by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  raises 
the  thought  that  they  are  jittery  of  the 
President's  capabilities  in  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  and  resent  any  such  criticism 
as  being  a  dangerous  'rocking  of  the  boat."  " 

The  Petit  Jean  Country  Headlight:  "While 
we  suspect  that  Senator  Fulbright,  this  time, 
may  be  more  right  than  wrong  with  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  Communist  danger  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  we  can't  help  but 
be  •  wary  of  Senator  Fulbright's  assessment 
of  the  situation. 

"We  cannot  recall  a  time  when  our  jimior 
Senator  has  denounced  a  Communist  as 
forthrightly  as  he  had  L.B.J. 's  attempt  to 
thwart  a  Communist  takeover. 

"Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  Senator  Ful- 
bright Is  honest  In  his  convictions.  And. 
once  he  is  retired  by  another  honest  man 
( who  is  not  yet  on  the  horizon ) ,  we  hope  he 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  his 
former  avocation — university  president.  He 
might  be  welcome  at  Berkeley." 

The  Warren  Eagle-Degfiocrat:  "There  have 
been  times  when  the  assorted  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
have  seemed  a  bit  'global'  for  the  more  con- 
servative elements  In  this  State." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  It's  always  been  a 
source  of  amazement  to  us  that  a  man  with 
the  background  of  Bill  Fulbright  was  ever 
able  to  get  elected  in  the  first  place  back  in 
the  forties  in  the  predominantly  rural, 
mostly  conservtive  State  of  Arkansas. 

"Perhaps  Arkansas  realized  that,  beneath 
the  Rhodes  scholar  sheen  of  Bill  Fxn.BRiOHT, 
there  was  some  flint-hard  honesty  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose — a  determination  to  do 
his  best  for  his  country.  • 


"Tliis  characteristic  was  never  more  appar- 
ent than  the  other  day  when  Box  P^ulbright 
got  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dismember  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's Dominican  Republic  policies. 

"We  don't  know  enough  about  the  subject 
to  know  whether  Fulbright  or  the  adminis- 
tration is  right — and  that  isn't  the  point  of 
this  discussion  anyway. 

"The  point  is  this:  You  can't  help  but  ad- 
mire a  man  who  will  stand  up  and  take  the 
leader  of  his  party  to  the  cleaners  if  he  thinks 
the  leader  needs  such  a  little  trip.  And  the 
courage  and  resolittion  of  the  action  take  on 
added  weight  when  it's  remembered  that 
L3mdon  Johnson  and  Fulbright  are  close, 
personal  friends. 

"To    Bill    Fulbright,    both    politics    and 
friendship    apparently    take   a   second    place  "^ 
when  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
Involved. 

"That's  the  reason  we're  proud  of  Mr.  P., 
be  he  'one-worlder'  or  not." 

The  Cro.ssett  News-Observer:  "As  we  have 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  in  times  past, 
Arkansas'  junior  Senator,  J.  William  Ftn-- 
BRiGHT,  Is  a  man  of  courage  and  much  more. 

"New  evidence  of  this  singular  political 
trait  was  in  ample  view  this  week  as  the  fur 
began  to  fly  over  the  Senator's  latest,  well 
thought-out  comments  on  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  crisis  of  a  few  weeks  back. 

"Although  he  didn't  oome  right  out  and 
say  so.  Senator  Fulbright  accused  LJB.J.  of 
the  same  kind  of  'hip-shooting'  which  was  In 
such  ill-repute  this  time  last  year  when  at 
that  stage  of  the  game  it  centered  around  a 
fellow  named  Goldwater." 

The  Morrllton  Democrat:  "The  junior 
Senator  calculates  what  Latin,  and  South 
America  need  is  a  good  revolution.  The 
status  quo,  says  Fulbright,  should  be  ousted 
forthwith.     Maybe  so. 

"For  our  dough,  Fulbright  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Arkansas  and  United  States  'status 
quo'  as  anything  can  be.  He's  been  Senator 
so  long  we  can  hardly  remember  who  he  re- 
placed in  that  position. 

"We  wonder  if  the  Junior  Senator  can  ex- 
plain how  he  says  the  Latin  and  South 
Americans  need  'new  blood'  while  he  sings 
a  different  tune  here  at  home.  Here,  Ful- 
bright and  the  rest  of  the  'status  quo'  have 
a  well-worn  phrase:  'It's  experience  that 
counts.'  " 

The  Nashville  News:  Senator  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas  seems  too  enchanted  with  i(|eallsm, 
revolutionary  change  and  the  "Intellectual" 
approach  to  world  troubles,  he  has  become 
more  of  a  1965  Chamberlain  than  a  source 
of  a  calm  reason. 

"His  recent  differences  with  the  adminis- 
tration's handling  of  the  Dominican  crisis' 
is  another  in  a  series  of  points  to  support  the 
above  conclusion. 

"Had  the  Fulbright  opinions  dominated 
in  recent  events,  we  would  have  more  Com- 
mies in  depth  in  Cuba,  weakened  our  status 
In  West  Germany,  pulled  our  synthetic  rub- 
ber plant  in  Yugoslavia  and  continued  train- 
ing Jet  pilots  for  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. 

"Despite  all  of  the  gains  made  by  com- 
munism, the  millions  killed,  captured  or 
controlled,  the  Senator  is  determined  to  view 
this  bloody  plot  against  mankind  as  nothing 
but  a  social  revolution,  a  mild  Boston  Tea 
Party. 

"It  Isn't,  and  the  tragedy  for  Senator  Ful- 
bright is  that  his  built-in  glow  of  Idealism 
blinds  him  so  completely  to  the  bloody  his- 
tory of  communism." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  1965] 
Bennett  Gets  Support  or  Senator 

RUSSEIX 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Dnnocrat, 
of  Georgia,  yesterday  accused  critics  of  the 
administration's   Dominican   policies   of   at- 


tempting "to  make  a  whipping  boy"  of  Am- 
bassador W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  Russell  said,  "I  vigor- 
ously and  categorically  disagree"  with  con- 
tentions by  Senator  J.  W.  Pui^kiight,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arkansas,  and  others  that-  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  a  gullible  victim  of  faulty 
advice  in  sending  troops  to  Santo  Domlhgo. 

Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  voiced  his  criti- 
cism in  a  recent  speech. 

Russell,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  that  since  Mr. 
Johnson's  decision  the  "fighting  was  brought 
to  a  halt  and  we  do  not  have  another 
Castroite  dictatorship  in  the  Caribbean 
Isles." 

"It  is  a  grievous  disservice  to  a  dedicated 
public  servant,"  Russell  said  of  criticism 
of  Bennett,  a  native  Georgian.  The  Sen- 
ator recalled  that  he  had  served  with  Ben- 
nett's grandfather  in  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture. 

Russell  .said  criticism  of  Bennett  was  com- 
ing from  those  he  called  "some  of  our  hind- 
sighters." 

[Prom    the    Evening    Star,    Sept.    22,    1965] 
Russell  Backs  Bennett  Advice 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  says  critics  of 
tha  administration's  Dominican  policies  are 
committing  a  grievous  disservice  by  attacking 
Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

The  Georgia  Democrat  told  the  Senate 
Tuesday  he  vigorously  and  categorically  dis- 
agrees with  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arkansas,  and  others  who  have  con- 
tended that  Tapley  gave  poor  advice  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  before  Johnson  sent  U.S.  Ma- 
rines to  Santo  Domingo. 

Since  Johnson's  decision,  Russell  said, 
"fighting  was  brought  to  a  halt  and  we  do 
not  have  another  Castroite  dictatorship  in 
the  Caribbean  Isles. 

"It  Is  a  grievous  disservice  to  a  dedicated 
public  servant,"  Russell  said  of  the  criti- 
cism aimed  at  Bennett.  The  Senator,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, recalled  that  he  served  with  Bennett's 
grandfather  in  the  Georgia  Legllsature. 

Some  critics  have  contended  that  Bennett 
overemphasized  the  extent  of  Communist 
infiuence  among  the  revolutionaries  during 
the  Dominican  crisis. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  supported  Fulbright's  re- 
cent speech  attacking  Bennett,  said  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Ambassador  was  not  personal  but 
was  directed  at  his  judgment. 


[From  Newsweek,  Sept.  27,  1965] 
Mtth  and  Reautt  II 

For  13  closed-door  sessions  between  April 
30  and  July  29,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  listened  to  administration  testi- 
mony on  U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Chairman  J.  William  Pulbright 
listrrerl  b«rd'»«r»:  of  all  and  einerwd  mopt  dis- 
satisfied of  all.  And  last  week  In  a  nearly 
empty  Senate  Chamber  the  Senatcw  frcwn 
Arkansas  suddenly  loosed  a  broadside  at  the 
landing  in  Santo  Domingo— and  at  U.S.  Latin 
American  policy  generally. 

Fulbright  bluntly  charged  that  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  Dominican 
crisis  "was  characterized  Initially  by  over- 
timidity  and  subsequently  by  overreactlon. 
•  •  •  His  criticism  echoed  his  earlier  salvo 
against  U.S.  foreign  policy  last  year.  In 
that  widely  heralded  speech,  he  spoke  of 
clinging  to  "old  myths"  In  the  face  of  "new 
realities."  Last  week,  the  new  reality  he 
stressed  was  the  aspiration  lor  reform  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Inevitability  that 
Communists  would  attach  themselves  to  re- 
form movements.  The  old  myth-  the  view 
that  Communist  support  means  Communist 
control. 
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While  there  were  certainly  some  Commu- 
nists on  the  side  of  the  rebels  In  the  Domini- 
can uprising,  said  Pttlbright,  the  adminis- 
tration failed  to  establish  that  Communista 
controlled  the  revolt.  And  "intervention  on 
the  basis  of  Conununlst  participation  •  •  • 
reflects  a  grievous  misreading  of  the  temper 
of  contemporary  Latin  American  politics." 
If  the  United  States  automatically  condemns 
any  movement  involving  Commiuilsts,  the 
scathing  counterattack  came  from  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd,  a  close  friend  of  L.B.J.  Pul- 
BBiGHT,  charged  Senator  Dodd,  "suffers  from 
an  Indiscriminate  Infatuation  with  revolu- 
tions of  all  kinds,  national,  democratic,  or 
Communist." 

In  the  hope  of  forestalling  another  Santo 
Domingo,  Pulbricht  had  knowingly  staked 
out  a  lonely  position.  Amid  the  swirl  of 
criticism,  that  was  Just  where  he  found  him- 
self late  last  week. 

[Prom   the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  4,   1965] 
Long    Says    Pttlbright    Talk    Hurt    United 

States 

Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  charged  yesterday  that  Senator 
J.  William  Pulbright's  recent  attack  on 
the  Santo  Domingo  Intervention  could  be- 
come "the  key  factor  in  the  Commimlsts  win- 
ning an  election  •  •  •  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  comments  by  Long,  assistant  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  Senate,  marked  the 
latest  round  In  the  controversy  sparked  last 
month  by  Pulbright,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Porelgn  Relations  Committee.  The  Ar- 
kansas Democrat  charged  that  the  United 
States  has  been  unable  to  substantiate  the 
contention  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  in  danger  of  a  Communist  takeover. 

Long  spoke  on  the  television  program, 
"Pace  the  Nation"  (CBS-WTOP).  He  said 
Pm.BRiGHT's  speech  "has  hurt  this  country 
tremendously  all  over  Latin  America"  and 
would  be  cited  by  Dominican  leftists  as  proof 
that  the  U.S.  action  was  "unjustified  aggres- 
sion." 

Long  said  he  doubted  that  the  closed  hear- 
ings held  by  Fttlbricht's  committee  were  "in 
sufBclent  depth"  to  Justify  any  action. 

The  F^ilbrlght  committee's  hearings  in 
July  included  testimony  from  most  of  the 
administration  officials  who  played  key  roles 
in  the  Dominican  Intervention. 

Long  also  was  asked  about  a  resolution 
passed  recently  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  has  been  widely  interpreted  as 
condoning  unilateral  Intervention  In  any 
hemispheric  country  where  there  is  a  threat 
of  "Communist  domination." 

To  this,  Long  merely  said  he  could  under- 
stand why  the  resolution  was  "resented  in 
Latin  America."  He  defended  the  right  of 
the  resolution's  sponsor.  Representative 
Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  offer  it,  but  added:  "I  am  not 
saying  that  he  was  right  or  wrong." 

As  the  restilt  of  hearings  held  last  week, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  State  Department  are  trying  to  com- 
pose a  statement  of  United  States  Latin 
American  policy  aimed  at  counteracting  the 
adverse  reaction  prompted  by  the  Selden 
resolution. 

Meanwhile,  criticism  of  current  U.S.  policy 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  was  voiced  by 
Senator  George  Morpht,  Republican,  of 
California,  on  the  television  program, 
"Issues  and  Answers"  (ABC-WMAL). 
MtJRPHT  charged  that  rightist  Dominican 
Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessln,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  stanch  anti-Communist,  has 
been  "spirited"  out  of  his  cotintry  with 
apparent  UJ3.  cooperation. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  19.  1965] 
Dominican   Charges   Bring  Rash   of  Flag 

Waving — Pxn.BRiGHT's  Cbitics  Sidestep  ths 

Issus 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Senator  J.  William  Pulbright's  attempt  to 
provoke  a  debate  on  the  U.S.  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  called  forth  only 
a  babble. 

Since  Wednesday,  when  Pttlbright  rose  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  characterize  the  Interven- 
tion as  a  "grievous  mistake."  the  Washington 
atmosphere  has  been  filled  with  a  great  deal 
of  heat — and  almost  no  light. 

Those  most  directly  affected  by  the  Arkan- 
sas Democrat's  criticism,  the  top  foreign  pol- 
icymakers of  the  Johnson  administration, 
have  retreated  behind  a  wall  of  angry  silence. 
And  although  their  reticence  has  not  been 
shared  by  proadminlstratlon  figures  In  Con- 
gress, most  of  the  retorts  emanating  from 
Capitol  Hill  have  been  distinguished  primar- 
ily by  their  irrelevance  to  the  charges  raised 
by  Pttlbright. 

The  sole  exception  has  been  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
whose  lengthy  Senate  rebuttal  on  Thursday 
came  directly  to  grips  with  Pulbright's  con- 
tention that  the  extent  of  Communist  in- 
fluence on  the  Dominican  rebels  had  been 
exaggerated. 

In  the  end,  however,  Dodd  also  went  the 
route  of  the  others  who  rose  In  Congress  to 
chastize  Pttlbright.  He  implied  that  Pttl- 
bright, if  not  exactly  soft  on  communism.  Is 
complacent  about  its  dangers. 

But  even  if  this  charge  was  conceded  to  be 
100  percent  accurate,  it  still  would  not  con- 
stitute a  reply  to  some  of  the  major  ques- 
tions raised  by  Pulbricht.  And  because  of 
Ills  longstanding  prestige  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Committee,  they 
are  questions  that  cannot  be  disposed  of  by 
Ignoring  them  or  by  Impugning  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  man  who  asked  them. 

Ftn.BRiGHT's  questions  were  prompted  by 
the  testimony  given  his  committee  by  ad- 
ministration officials  during  closed  hearings 
in  July.    In  essence,  what  he  said  was  this: 

That  the  intervention  had  resulted  from 
a  panicky  overestimatlon  of  Communist 
strength  among  the  rebels,  that  the  danger 
to  U.S.  citizens  had  been  used  as  a  pretext 
to  cover  the  anti-Communist  basis  of  the 
Intervention,  that  it  had  placed  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  reactionary  elements 
and  that  the  effect  had  damaged  U.S.  pres- 
tige among  progressive  forces  in  Latin 
America. 

Moreover,  he  added,  U.S.  actions  had  been 
accompanied  by  misinformation  and  a  "lack 
of  candor."  In  this  respect,  he  charged 
that  U.S.  officials  had  sought  almost  from 
the  outset  of  the  revolution  to  create  a 
Dominican  military  Junta,  that  the  Do- 
minican military  was  told  the  United  States 
would  intervene  only  if  they  would  say 
American  lives  were  endangered  and  that 
no  proof  has  ever  been  offered  to  substan- 
tiate President  Johnson's  charge  that  "some 
1,500  Innocent  people  were  murdered  and 
shot,  and  their  heads  cut  off." 

Only  seconds  after  Pulbricht  finished 
speaking,  the  tone  of  what  was  to  come  was 
set  by  Louisiana  Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
the  majority  whip.  In  an  arm-waving 
classic  of  old-fashioned  oratory,  Long  man- 
aged to  invoke  his  "daddy,"  the  Confederacy 
and  General  de  Gaulle  in  defense  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  day  following  Pulbright's  speech. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
told  a  press  conference  he  never  had  any 
doubts  that  U.S.  citizens  in  Santo  Domingo 
had  been  endangered.  However,  McNamara 
was  silent  in  regard  to  Pttlbright's  assertion 
that  the  danger  also  was  being  used  to  cover 
up  a  move  against  suspected  Communists. 


Since  then,  there  have  been  calls  to  rally 
round  the  President,  flag-waving  diatribes 
against  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  ap- 
peals  for  Pulbricht  to  "get  back  on  the 
team."  But  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
answer  or  rebut  him  on  a  point-by-polnt 
basis. 

This  Is  true  even  of  Dodd's  speeqh.  The 
Connecticut  Senator  did  tackle  the  ques- 
tion of  Communist  Influence  by  marshalling 
virtually  every  available  fact  tending  to 
support  the  thesis  that  the  Communist 
threat  was  real  and  pressing. 

His  performance  on  this  score  was  Im- 
pressive; and  If  he  failed  to  defpat  Pttl- 
bright's  contention  that  the  danger  was 
overrated,  he  at  least  established  the  fact 
that  legitimate  grounds  for  a  debate  do  exist. 

What  was  missing  from  Dodd's  speech  was 
any  reply  to  Pttlbright's  charge  that  the 
administration  engaged  in  duplicity.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  point  that  underlies  most 
of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  U.S. 
action. 

It  is  also  the  point  on  which  administra- 
tion officials  have  persistently  refvised  to 
answer  questions.  Now,  in  the  face  of  Pul- 
bright's challenge,  they  appear  determined 
to  maintain  this  silence  while  hoping  that 
their  friends  in  Congress  will  be  able  to 
overcome  the  embattled  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 527,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Friday, 
October  22,  1965,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
journ on  said  day,  tliey  stand  adjourned  sine 
die. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lines  2  and 
3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words 
"Friday,  October  22,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "Saturday,  October  23,"  so  as  to 
make  the  concurrent  resolution  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Satur- 
day, October  23, 1965,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
journ on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


ANDERSON  G.  MATSLER 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10878. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10878)  for  the  relief  of  Anderson  C. 
Matsler,  senior  master  sergant,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.     What  Is  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  bill  for  $300, 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  came  from 
the  House  on  October  5.  It  is  a  private 
relief  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  before  the  Senate  and  opened  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


\ 


MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PnouTY]  and  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  did  not  take 
up  the  Senate  version  of  a  minimum 
wage  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  House  pa-ssed  H.R.  8126.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  approved  a  minimum  wage 
bill  drastically  d  fferent,  in  many  re- 
spects, from  the  House  bill. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  in  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 

I  agreed  that  the  minimum  wa.ge  bill 
go  over  until  January,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  have  conferences  with  the 
House  on  it  before  adjournment.  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  leader  will  verify  what 
I  now  say,  that  we  will  take  up  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia early,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  of  this  Congress. 

Another  reason  why  I  agreed  to  let 
the  bill  go  over  was  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProUty]  has  several 
amendments  that  he  wished  to  ofifer  to 
the  bill.  The  amendments  were  offered 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
and  all  except  one  were  defeated  by  a 
substantial  vote.  Nevertheless,  I  felt 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was 
entitled  to  evei-y  fair  consideration,  and 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  amend- 
ments. 

Let  us  face  It.  In  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session,  there  never  is  adequate  time 
for  thorough  consideration.  We  could 
not  have  had  the  type  of  debate  to  which 
I  felt  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was  en- 
titled, and  therefore  I  have  agreed  to  let 
this  bill  go  over  until  early  in  the  next 
term,  in  January.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  state  whether  or  not  I  have  ac- 
curately stated  his  position  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  his  views  on  a  minimum  wage  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  should  make  the  Record  clear  that 
as  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  was  concerned, 
he  has  been  prepared,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral days,  to  take  up  his  amendments, 
but,  as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  stated,  there  was  not 
time,  in  view  of  the  developments  which 
occurred. 

However.  I  assure  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon — and  I  do 
so  with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont — that  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  next  January 
when  we  return  will  be  the  bill  now  being 
discussed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  all  I  wish 
to  say  tonight  about  the  bill  we  must  do 
something  very  quickly  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  stop  the  exploitation  of 
a  great  many  workers  In  this  city  who 
are  working  at  substandard  wages.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  have,  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  Minimum  Wage  Act  that 
covers  women  and  minors,  but  none  for 
men.  To  give  some  Idea  of  the  unfair 
discrimination  that  exists,  for  ex- 
ample   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will 
be  In  order.  Attaches  will  leave  the 
Chamber  or  take  seats,  and  the  Chair 
will  ask  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  once  more 
to  inquire  of  those  persons  standing 
around  the  Chamber,  beside  the  doors, 
and  along  the  walls  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  have  business  In  the  Chamber,  and 
If  they  do  not  have  business  In  the 
Chamber,  they  will  be  asked  to  leave. 
The  Chair  Insists  upon  having  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say,  in  the  minute  or  two  more  I  shall 
take,  that  some  of  the  exploitation  and 
discrimination  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  regard  to  the  shockingly  low  wages 
being  paid,  particularly  to  men.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  the  women  or  girls  who 
heretofore  served  the  cars  at  drlve-in 
restaurants.  They  do  not  hire  women 
any  more.  They  hire  men,  because  they 
can  hire  men  at  a  much  lower  wage. 
They  have  to  pay  the  girls  a  minimum 
wage.  That  is  particularly  true  of  some 
of  our  chain  restaurants,  such  as  the  Hot 
Shoppes,  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

They  have  indicated  to  me  that  they 
might  go  broke  If  we  put  In  the  mlnlmiun 
wage.  But  Senators  who  have  read  their 
financial  reports  in  the  newspapers  in 
recent  days  know  that  they  have  never 
made  so  much  profit  as  they  have  recent- 
ly, and  they  are  planning  a  great  expan- 
sion of  their  restaurant  service.  They 
are  not  deceiving  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee. 

We  need  a  minimum  wage  for  men 
and  women  working  in  the  restaurants  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  need  a 
minimum  wage  for  the  service  employees 
working  In  the  hotels  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
those  low-paid  workers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  subsidize  the  rest  of  us  by 
working  for  a  substandard  wage,  while 
we  enjoy  their  services  as  consumers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  having  covered  that 
matter,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 


from  Oregon.  I  wish  to  make  the  rec- 
ord clear  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
did  not  fight  the  action  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  would  go  far  beyond  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  suggested,  as  I  have  In 
the  past,  and  the  Senator  knows  It, 

Mr.  MORSE.     If  the  Senator 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  merely  said  that  we 
did  not  have  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said  also. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  laboring  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  I  think  he  is  fighting  the  bill, 
he  is  mistaken.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
ment  wanted  some  amendments  which 
the  committee  rejected,  and  the  Senator 
said  he  might  offer  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

But  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
joined  me  time  and  again  on  most  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  urging  that  wages  be 
Increased.  I  have  not  sought  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Senator  would  not 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  have  reported,  and 
I  believe  correctly,  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  told  me  he  might  offer  some  of 
the  amendments  he  offered  in  committee, 
which  were  voted  down.  If  he  has 
changed  his  mind  about  offering  amend- 
ments, that  is  fine  with  me.  I  am  not 
taking  the  position  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  opposed,  for  example,  to  in- 
creases in  the  wages  of  the  class  of 
employees  I  have  just  talked  about; 
namely,  restaurant  employees  and  serv- 
ice employees.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  always  sup- 
ported me  in  the  committee  in  urging  an 
increase  in  those  wages. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  believe  I  misunderstood 
him.  I  appreciate  what  he  has  said,  and 
I  agree  with  him  completely. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  H.R.  8126,  as 
amended,  is  a  reasonable,  modest,  and 
practical  bill.  The  bill  prescribes  fair 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
standards  for  employees  already  pro- 
tected by  the  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  law  and  extends  these  stand- 
ards to  many  persons  who  are  not  denied 
even  the  more  limited  protection  the  law 
now  affords. 

H.R.  8126,  as  amended,  Is  similar  to 
S.  860  of  the  88th  Congress  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  August  21,  1964. 
The  bill,  S.  860,  received  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  and  our  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Beall. 

Testimony  received  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  PubUe  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  chairman,  demon- 
strates that  H.R.  8126,  as  amended,  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Board  of  Commissioners,  the 
AFL-CIO,  Greater  Washington  Council 
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of  Churches,  District  of  Columbia  Citi- 
zens Council,  District  of  Columbia  Mini- 
mum Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board, 
District  of  Columbia  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Apprenticeship  Council,  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, Catholic  Interracial  Council  of  the 
National  Capital  Area,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers — metropolitan 
area — Democratic  Central  Committee. 
Forward  Looking  Republicans,  Washing- 
ton Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  Washington  Urban  League, 
Teachers  Union  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  numerous  neighborhood  and  church 
groups  in  the  city. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
heard  testimony  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  received  statements  from  the  Res- 
taurant Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  and  the  Hotel  Association 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  In  opposition  to  the 
bill.  The  committee  carefully  studied 
the  statements  presented  by  the  above- 
mentioned  groups  and  concluded  that 
H.R.  8126,  as  amended,  would  best  serve 
the  public  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
entire  community. 

H.R.  8126,  as  amended,  extends  cover- 
age to  approximately  300,000  men,  wom- 
en, and  minors  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  provision  for  overtime  pay 
would  reduce  the  excessively  long  hours 
worked  in  many  establishments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  floor  of  $1.25  an  hour  would 
help  many  employees  buy  a  little  more 
and  better  food,  clothes,  housing,  medi- 
cal care,  and  other  necessities  of  life 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  large 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits.  With  a 
minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.25  per  hour, 
the  individual  would  have  to  work  52 
weeks  per  year  at  40  hours  per  week  in 
order  to  earn  $2,600  per  year.  In  most 
cases,  if  the  worker  was  sick,  he  would 
not  receive  any  pay  for  that  period  of 
time.  How  in  the  world  can  we  expect 
workers  to  maintain  a  home  and  family 
on  $2,600  per  year?  Many  of  these  wage 
earners,  providing  very  useful  services, 
would  be  far  better  off  if  they  quit  work 
and  applied  for  welfare  benefits. 

Yet  there  is  still  some  segments  of 
the  business  community  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  that  are  still  quibbling  over 
whether  they  can  afford  to  pay  an  em- 
ployee who  works  for  them  a  mere  $2,600 
per  year.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  believes  that  busi- 
nesses In  the  District  of  Coltunbia  can 
not  only  afiford  to  pay  their  employees  a 
decent  minimum  wage  but  should  do  so 
without  further  delay. 

According  to  testimony  received  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  last  census  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  revealed  that,  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 17.3  percent — or  nearly  one-fifth 
of  all  District  of  Coliunbia  families — had 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  not  very  long  ago. 
President  Johnson  In  discussing  the  war 
on  poverty  stated  that: 

Wliat  we  do  in  our  Capital  City,  will  stand 
as  a  measure  of  our  overall  progress  to  tliat 
end. 


I  have  long  shared  the  President's  view. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  good  place  to 
begin  a  more  intensive  war  on  the  roots 
of  poverty  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  hear  much  from  some  so-called 
spokesmen  of  the  business  community 
about  the  high  rate  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Their  answer  to  the 
crime  problem  by  and  large  is  to  greatly 
increase  the  penalties  for  committing 
crimes,  greatly  increase  the  size  of  the 
penal  facilities  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  give  the  local  police  depart- 
ment whatever  authority  it  seeks  to 
apprehend  alleged  criminals.  When  it 
is  suggested  and  recommended  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  into  law  to  curtail  and 
eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty,  crime, 
and  unhealthful  living  conditions  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  they  are  more  often  than 
not  opposed  to  it. 

I  hold  to  the  position,  and  have  for 
many  years,  that  no  employer  has  the 
moral  right,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
the  legal  right,  to  exploit  fellow  human 
beings  by  paying  them  a  wage  that  does 
not  make  it  possible  for  them  to  main- 
tain their  family  in  health  and  decency. 
To  me,  S.  19  involves  a  moral  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  heard  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  opponents  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  which  is  always 
heard  when  minimum  wage  legislation  is 
under  discussion  either  locally  or  na- 
tionally that  the  enactment  of  legislation 
such  as  tho  pending  bill  would  force 
businesses  to  leave  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  move  to  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia where  there  is  no  minimum  wage 
1?.".'.  The  pvgnment  was  made  but  the 
witnesses  provided  no  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate it. 

As  we  all  know,  the  chief  industi-y  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  the  service  in- 
dustry. This  industry  consists  mainly 
of  retail  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  gas 
stations,  laundries,  motion  picture  the- 
aters, beauty  and  barber  shops,  parking 
lots  and  building  contractors.  These 
businesses  are  located  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  because  there  is  a  need  for 
their  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Otherwise,  they  v.'ould  not  be  here  in  the 
first  place.  Everytime  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
siders any  piece  of  social  welfare 
legislation,  the  opponents  of  such  legis- 
lation attack  it  with  the  same  argument 
that  business  will  move  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  if  It  Is  passed.  Such 
has  not  been  the  case. 

There  are  many  business  firms  doing 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
are  presently  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  According  to  a  1965 
estimate,  there  are  approximately  151,- 
500  employees  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Firms  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  would  have  little  to  pain 
by  moving  out  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  committee  has  been  advised 
that  there  has  been  no  aprreci?.ble  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  employed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  nor  was  there 
any  apparent  exodus  from  the  city  when 
wage  rates  are  increased  from  time  to 
time  by  the  District  of  Colvunbia  Mini- 
mimi  Wage  Board  for  certain  women 


presently  working  In  the  city.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  advised  that  business  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  appears  to  have 
increased  rather  than  decreased,  even 
though  minimum  wage  rates  have  in- 
creased periodically  under  the  current 
District  of  Columbia  law. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  points 
with  pride  at  its  business  growth.  Yet 
North  Carolina  has  a  minimum  wage 
law  in  effect  while  its  sister  states  do  not. 
I  do  not  personally  know  of  any  business- 
es living  North  Carolina  because  that 
State  i>assed  a  minimum  wage  law  in 
1959  covering  men,  women,  and  minors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  letter 
addressed  tome  by  J.  Willard  Marriott  of 
Hot  ShoppeS,  Inc.,  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Carl  L.  Shipley  who  is  a 
partner  in  a  local  law  firm  and  chair- 
man  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Ertstrict  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hot  Shoppes,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  20,  1963. 
Re    Senate    bill    860,    District    of    Columbia 

minimum  wage. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

District  of  Columbia  Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Senate  bill  860 
is  a  serious  threat  to  the  restaurant  Industry 
and  to  the  Income  of  restaurant  and  hotel 
workers  In  the  District  of  Columbia  because 
it  will  eliminate  profits  and  cause  unem- 
plojTnent  of  many  unskilled  workers. 

The  accusation  that  restaurant  workers 
are  underpaid  does  not  consider  the  fact  that 
their  cash  wages  greatly  understate  their 
actual  income  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  value  of  meals,  tips,  and  \inlforms— 
items  that  are  not  furnished  in  o^er  indus- 
tries. Senate  bill  860  and  minimum  wage 
laws  in  general  do  not  give  allowance  for 
the  true  value  of  these  items;  for  example, 
the  majority  of  tipped  employees  surveyed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  earn  more  in 
tips  alone  than  any  of  the  minimums  es- 
tablished by  law. 

Most  employees  in  the  restaurant  Industry 
are  marginal  workers,  not  skilled,  and  to  in- 
crease their  wages  to  the  rates  your  bill  In- 
dicates would  force  an  employer  to  hire  more 
competent  and  skilled  people,  further  in- 
creasing unemployment  among  the  group  of 
marginal  workers  that  are  already  causing 
not  only  Washington  but  many  other  cities 
serious  unemployment  problems. 

Our  company  is  not  opposed  to  a  fair  wage 
for  labor,  and  I  reiterate  that  the  true  in- 
come of  restaurant  workers  is  considerably 
understated  by  the  dollar  income;  that  an 
increase  in  wages  generally  in  the  District  as 
indicated  in  this  bill  would  seriously  afifect 
business  and  employment  in  the  District: 
and  for  these  reasons,  I  recommend  your 
committee  vote  against  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Willard  Marriott. 

SiiirLCT,  Akerman  &  Pickett, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  14, 1963. 
Re   District    of    Columbia   minimum    wage, 

S.  860. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Bible:  S.  860  to  increase 
and  broaden  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage 
in  the  District  might  well  have  the  result  of 
increasing  unemployment  and  driving  busi- 
ness out  of  the  District. 

Senator  Morse's  proposal  would  make  Dis- 
trict businesses  pay  a  higher  minimum  wage 
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than  now  provided  under  the  Federal  Min- 
imum Wage  and  Hour  Act,  causing  a  great 
competitive  disadvantage.  It  would  hit  res- 
taurants especially  hard,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  marginal  workers  in  that  indus- 
try. 

S.  860  would  give  $1.25  per  hour  minimum, 
or  any  higher  wage  set  by  a  wage  order,  to 
nearly  every  nongovernmental  employee  in 
the  District,  plus  time  and  a  half  over  40 
hours  a  week.  This  Is  higher  than  any  State 
but  4  or  5 — most  of  the  other  28  States  with 
local  minimum  wage  legislation  have  75  cents 
and  $1. 

S.  800  has  no  adequate  provision  for  tips 
and  gratuities.  It  would  also  invite  litiga- 
tion with  its  provision  for  double  back  wages 
and  attorneys'  fees  and  costs. 

S.  860  would  injure  many  small  businesses, 
drive  others  from  the  District,  force  food 
prices  upward,  and  act  as  a  further  drag  on 
the  economy  in  general. 

Washington  depends  on  tourist  business 
for  its  economic  prosperity.  Excessive  labor 
costs  will  price  us  out  of  the  restaurant  and 
hotel  market.  S.  860  would  strike  a  serious 
blow  against  Job  opportunities  and  economic 
growth.  We  recommend  your  committee  re- 
port the  bill  unfavorably. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  L.  Shipley. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the  Marriott 
Hot  Shoppes  chain  of  restuaraiits  and 
motels  are  the  largest  employers  of  un- 
skilled workers  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  read  the  financial 
pages  of  the  local  newspapers  to  see  that 
this  firm  continues  to  prosper.  Yet  this 
firm  states  that  it  cannot  afford  to  pay 
its  employees  $1.25  an  hour.  This  com- 
pany says  that  it  is  not  opposed  "to  a 
fair  wage  for  labor."  Yet  it  has  not  told 
us  what  it  considers  a  fair  wage  for  labor. 
Anyone  living  in  this  area  very  long 
knows  that  this  business  enterprise  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  business  enter- 
prise or  any  other  business  enterprise  has 
any  moral  right  to  expect  its  employees 
to  subsidize  its  building  and  expansion 
programs. 

I  suggest  to  the  Marriott  family  that 
If  they  would  take  the  money  they  con- 
tribute both  locally  and  nationally  to 
promote  a  certain  political  cause — which 
has  been  In  some  difficulty  lately — It 
could  afford  the  additional  cost  this  piece 
of  legislation  would  entail  for  them.  We 
must  keep  In  mind.  I  believe,  that  the 
public  has  an  interest  in  the  wages 
workers  are  paid.  Sometimes  I  believe 
that  this  is  forgotten. 

allowances  for  GRATtrrriEs 

S.  19  permits  the  establishment  of  reg- 
ulations governing  "allowances  for  gra- 
tuities customarily  received  by  employ- 
ees In  any  occupation  in  which  gratuities 
have  customarily  and  usually  constituted 
and  have  been  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  remvmeration  for  hiring  purposes." 
The  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
would  establish  the  necessary  regula- 
tions. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board,  this  procedure 
Is  the  best  method  of  taking  gratuities 
Into  account.  This  procedure  permits 
consideration  of  the  maximum  amount 


which  may  be  allowed  to  make  up  the 
minimum  wage.  The  amount  may  be 
established  on  an  occupation-by-occu- 
pation basis  and  the  regulations  may 
specify  the  enforcement  safeguards.  In- 
cluding the  conditions  under  which  such 
allowances  may  be  made.  Regulations 
may  specify  the  type  of  evidence  neces- 
sary to  determine  that  sufficient  gratu- 
ities to  be  considered  have  in  fact  been 
received  by  the  employee. 

Another  method  of  taking  gratuities 
into  account  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Disti'ict  of  Columbia  Committee.  It 
would  specify  in  the  statute  the  maxi- 
mum amount  per  hour  which  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  up  the  minimum  wage. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, this  method  does  provide  the  flexi- 
bility as  the  one  contained  in  S.   19. 

In  regard  to  enforcement  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  under  either  meth- 
od, it  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  maxi- 
mum hourly  allowance  for  gratuities 
which  may  be  permitted  to  make  up  the 
minimum  wage,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
require  accurate  records  of  time  worked 
and  wages  paid  each  employee  by  the 
day  and  by  the  week.  I  am  assured  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Minimiun  Wage 
and  Industrial  Safety  Board  that  vmless 
such  records  are  available,  there  can  be 
no  successful  administration  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  and  Industiial  Safety  Board  also 
advised  me  and  the  committee  that,  in 
the  administration  of  a  minimum  wage 
law,  the  recently  enacted  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  wliich  requires 
reporting  of  gratuities,  cannot  be  used. 
I  understand  that  under  the  social  se- 
cm-lty  law  reports  on  gratuities  are  made 
quarterly  and  without  regard  to  the 
hours  worked.  Therefore,  they  cannot 
be  used  in  determining  compliance  with 
the  minimum  wage  requirements. 

The  committee  believes  the  problem 
of  allowances  as  related  to  wages  would 
most  adequately  be  handled  by  the  defi- 
nition of  "wage"  contained  in  S.  19.  Un- 
der the  language  of  the  bill,  "wage" 
means  compensation  due  to  any  employ- 
ee by  reason  of  his  employment  payable 
in  legal  tender  of  the  United  States  or 
checks  on  banks  convertible  into  cash 
on  demand  at  full  value,  including  such 
allowances — board,  lodging,  and  so 
forth — as  may  be  permitted  by  regu- 
lations or  orders:  and  "gratuities"  mean 
voluntary  monetary  contributions  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  from  a  guest,  pa- 
tron, or  customer  for  services  rendered. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  certain  types 
of  adjustments  in  wages  such  as  pro- 
visions for  apprentices,  learners,  handi- 
capped workers,  students,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  regulations  relating  to  various 
kinds  of  allowances. 

I  understand  that  the  restaurant  and 
hotel  industry  seeks  to  retain  Minimum 
Wage  Order  No.  10  which  is  in  effect  un- 
der the  present  statute.  The  above  men- 
tioned order  provides  a  minimum  wage 
rate  of  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  on 
August  15,  1967.  A  minimiun  wage  rate 
of  $1.25  would  become  effective  imder 
the  order  on  August  15,  1968.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
overtime  compensation,  the  restaurant 


and  hotel  industry  seeks  a  provision  pro- 
viding that  effective  August  15,  1967,  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board  shall  establish  a 
wage  conference  to  examine  and  make 
recommendations  pertaining  to  overtime 
compensation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  some  material  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  20, 

1965) 

Fair  Wage  for  Busbots 

The  minimum  wage  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  District  Committee  merits  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  a 
bill,  the  committee's  report  makes  plain, 
to  aid  the  "working  poor"  of  this  city.  The 
benefits  would  go  to  some  300.000  men  and 
women  "who  work  at  the  most  arduous  and 
menial  tasks."  Instead  of  granting  subsi- 
dies or  handouts,  the  bill  would  require  the 
payment  of  fair  minimum  wages  to  dish- 
washers, busboys,  short-order  cooks,  car- 
washers,  domestic  workers,  janitors,  porters, 
cleaners,  and  hospital  employees. 

The  Senate  Committee  has  made  numerous 
Improvements  in  the  House  bill.  Although 
there  is  some  disappointment  over  Its  rec- 
ommendation of  a  statutory  minimum  wnje 
of  $1.25  an  hour,  with  payment  of  time  and 
one-half  the  regular  rate  for  more  than  40 
hours  a  week,  the  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  automatic  increases  whenever  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  may  be  hiked.  More 
important  than  the  minimum  wage  figure 
itself  is  the  extended  coverage,  which  sweeps 
far  beyond  the  restricted  categories  of  the 
House  blU. 

We  think  the  committee  Is  entirely  right  in 
relating  this  bill  to  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  District.  "Your  committee  is 
confident,"  the  report  says,  "that  more  de- 
cent wages  will  help  hold  families  together, 
keep  down  relief  rolls,  and  give  children  a 
better  chance  for  proper  development." 
Since  virtually  all  of  the  increased  income 
for  families  on  the  border  line  of  poverty 
will  be  spent  for  consumer  goods,  moreover, 
the  result  should  be  to  increase  demand  and 
new  Job  opportunities. 

So  the  bill  should  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  economic  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  an  Impact  upon  poverty, 
crime  and  social  malaise.  With  this  kind  of 
an  endorsement  from  the  committee,  the  bill 
should  sail  through  the  Senate  with  no  dlflS- 
culty.  And  we  hope  that  the  Ho\ise  will  Yiave 
the  good  Judgment  to  accept  the  wiser  Sen- 
ate provisions. 

State mb:nt  op  Hotel  Association  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Regarding  S.    19  and  Other 
Proposed     Amendments    to     District    of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Law 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Hotel  Association  of  Washington. 
D.C,  made  up  of  46  members  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  approximately  8.000  steady 
employees,  is  in  agreement  with  those  pro- 
visions of  S.  19  which  would  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  men  as  well  as  women  and  minors. 
We  are   very   concerned,   however,  with   the 
bill's  treatment  of  wages  earned  by  tip  em- 
ployees and  its  rigid  standard  setting  a  flat 
time  and  one-half  rate  for  overtime  pay. 

At  the  hearing  before  this  subcommittee  in 
October  1963  on  8.  860,  the  subcommittee, 
through  Senator  Morse,  clearly  recognized 
the  need  for  including  tips  and  certain  em- 
ployee benefits  as  part  of  an  employee's 
wage  in  determining  his  full  rate  of  pay.  We 
are  pleased  that  out  problem  has  been  so 
recognized  but  would  strongly  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  make  full  provision  for  treat- 
ment of  the  situation  in  the  definition  of 
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"wages"  rather  than  referring  the  matter  to 
such  allowances  as  the  District  of  Coliombla 
Commissioners  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
at  some  future  date.  We  respectfully  submit 
that  the  following  definition  of  wages  as  used 
in  H.R.  8126  be  incorporated  within  S.  19: 

"The  term  'wage'  means  compensation  due 
an  employee  by  reason  of  his  employment, 
payable  in  legal  tender  of  the  United  States 
or  by  checks  on  banks  convertible  into  cash 
on  demand  at  full  face  value  and  such  term 
shall  Include  the  fair  value  to  the  employee 
of  board,  lodging,  apparel,  or  other  facilities 
or  services  customarily  furnished  by  the  em- 
ployer to  the  employee.  Such  term  shall  also 
Include  the  reasonable  value  of  gratuities  re- 
ceived by  the  employee  if  such  employee  is 
employed  in  an  occupation  in  which  gratui- 
ties have  customarily  and  usually  constitu- 
ted, and  have  been  recognized  as,  part  of  the 
remuneration  for  hiring  purposes.  The 
Board  Is  authorized  to  determine  (a)  the 
fair  value  of  such  board,  lodging,  apparel,  or 
other  facilities  or  services  for  defined  classes 
of  employees  taking  into  account  the  average 
cost  to  the  employer  or  to  groups  of  employ- 
ers similarly  situated,  and  (b)  the  fair  value 
of  gratuities  for  defined  classes  of  employees 
in  such  occupations." 

Our  industry  faces  a  tremendous  problem 
if  the  overtime  provisions  of  S.  19  become 
law.  Ovir  workday  and  workweek  are  con- 
siderably different  from  most  other  busi- 
nesses. We  are  open  to  the  public  24  hours 
daily,  7  days  a  week.  Many  of  our  em- 
ployees work  a  48-hour  week  due  to  this 
feature  of  our  business.  These  employees 
Include,  among  others,  cashiers,  room  clerks, 
bartenders,  bellmen,  waiters^  and  kitchen 
personnel.  In  fact,  under  our  most  recent 
labor  union  contract,  1  of  our  members 
has  69  Job  classifications,  of  which  58  call  for 
48-hour  weeks  and  only  11  are  set  at  40 
hours.  These  people  are  paid  a  fair  wage  for 
their  services  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  hourly  rate  exceeds  $1.25.  To  be 
required  to  pay  these  employees  a  50-percent 
premixun  for  overtime  based  upon  their  reg- 
ular rate  would  work  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial hardship  on  our  members.  A  recent  sur- 
vey conducted  by  our  association  and  based 
upon  responses  from  13  representative  mem- 
bers establishes  that,  if  legislation  were  en- 
acted providing  that  overtime  payments  be 
set  at  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  of 
pay  for  time  worked  in  excess  of  40  hours 
per  week,  this  would  mean  an  annual  pay- 
roll Increase  of  over  $265,000  for  the  13  re- 
porting hotels.  This  increase  in  payroll  does 
not  apply  to  either  executive  or  administra- 
tive personnel.  These  cost  increases  could 
not  be  absorbed  under  our  present  rate  and 
price  structure  and  woiald  require  addi- 
tional annual  sales  by  these  13  hotels 
(mainly  In  the  food  and  beverage  depart- 
ments) of  more  than  $1,750,000  to  offset  the 
increase  in  payroll  without  additional  profit. 
This  stwvey  was  conducted  among  a  cross- 
section  of  our  membership  and  includes 
large,  medium  and  small  hotels,  chain  and 
Independents,  hotels  with  and  without  union 
contracts,  and  hotels  with  a  wide  range  of 
rate  and  price  structure.  In  the  past  we 
have  found  such  surveys  on  other  subjects 
to  be  representative  of  our  entire  member- 
ship. 

Since  the  last  hearing  before  this  subcom- 
mittee, the  full  wage  conference  procedure 
as  provided  for  under  our  present  law  was 
utilized  for  the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  allied 
industries  and  resulted  in  the  promulgation 
of  a  revised  District  of  Coliunbla  Minimum 
Wage  Order  No.  10,  made  effective  August  15, 
1964.  Significantly,  Wage  Order  No.  10,  as 
revised,  recognizes  and  calls  for  only  a  slight 
increase  in  hourly  rates  for  time  worked  in 
excess  of  40  hours  (6  percent  or  less  per  hour 
on  the  minimum  rate  for  nontip  and  5  per- 
cent or  less  per  hour  on  the  minimum  rate 
for  tip  employees) ,  whereas,  as  previously 
stated,  S.  19  calls  for  payment  of  a  flat  50 
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percent  premium  on  the  regular  rate.  It 
must  be  firmly  kept  in  mind  that  this  wage 
order  is  tailor-made  to  our  Industry  and  the 
rates  for  overtime  were  set  after  an  extensive 
wage  conference  procedure  between  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  management,  and  the 
general  public  as  required  by  law.  The  find- 
ings of  thia  recent  wage  conference  were  in 
keeping  with  those  of  past  conferences  which 
have  liistorlcally  recognized  the  industry's 
problem  in  the  area  of  overtime  and  have, 
accordingly,  recommended  to  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  that  only  slight  increases  be 
given  employees  for  time  worked  in  excess 
of  40  hours  per  week. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  continue  in  full  force  ami  effect  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Order  No. 
10  and  to  exclude  from  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  those  employees  covered  by 
such  wage  order  whose  overtime  wage  rates 
are  established  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Board. 
In  short,  we  are  not  asking  for  a  complete 
exemption  from  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  bill  but  rather  that  our  overtime  rates 
continue  to  be  established  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  through  wage  conference  pro- 
cedure. 

Thank  you  for  affording  us  this  oppor- 
timity  to  present  our  views  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Statement  op  the  Metropolttan  Washing- 
ton Board  op  Trade  on  S.   19,  Minimum 
Wage  Bill  Before  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  June  23,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  William  H.  Press,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Tra^e.    I  have  a  very  brief  statement  to 
make    respecting    the    proposed    minimum 
wage  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
has  been  authorized  by  our  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

As  everyone  knows,  business  people  gen- 
erally oppose  laws  regulating  employment 
conditions  and  compensation,  and  the  board 
of  trade,  being  the  largest  business  group 
in  this  area,  has  heretofore  opposed  virtually 
all  such  proposals.  In  October  of  1963,  we 
appeared  before  the  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee in  opposition  to  S.  860.  We  appeared  the 
same  year  before  the  House  committee  and 
opposed  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  8423. 

Our  employment  and  security  committee 
and  subsequently  our  board  of  directors 
reached  the  conclusion  when  this  session  of 
Congress  convened  that  we  would  no  longer 
oppose  the  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  since  much 
employment  here  is  already  covered  by  the 
Federal  wage  and  hour  law  and  since  much 
of  that  excluded  will  undoubtedly  be  brought 
into  coverage  under  the  act  as  time  passes. 

We  do,  however,  urge  this  committee  to 
amend  the  bill  under  consideration  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  correspond  fully  or 
quite  closely  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
wage  and  hour  law. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  study  has  gone 
into  drafting  and  amending  the  Federal  law. 
It  has  been  and  Is  being  phased  into  full 
operation  over  a  period  of  time  which  cush- 
ions foreseen  difficulties  by  specified  kinds 
and  sizes  of  employing  units.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress 
concerning  these  matters  which  reflect  ex- 
haustive studies  by  business  groups,  labor 
organizations,  and  Federal  agencies  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  ignored  In  legislating 
for  the  District. 

The  problems  of  differences  between  Fed- 
eral law  and  S.  19  affect  principally  retailers, 
restaurants,  and  hotels,  and  representatives 
of  those  groups  are  here  today  to  present 
their  views. 

The  board  of  trade  and  employers  gen- 
erally devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  pre- 
senting their  views  to  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  concerning  a  District 
of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law.     On  the 


House  side,  the  subcommittee  took  the  view 
that  it  "should  not  put  any  additional  bur- 
den on  industry  or  employers  in  the  District 
that  is  not  placed  upon  them  by  the  Na- 
tional Mlnlmiun  Wage  Act.  If  possible,  we 
ought  to  reconcile  the  differences." 

H.R.  8126  which  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  recently  would  provide  for 
a  local  law  closely  conforming  to  the  Federal 
act.  We  supported  H.R.  8126  In  its  present 
form  and  will  support  its  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  committee  would  report  a 
bill  similar  to  H.R.  8126. 

Testimony  op  the  Restaxtrant  Association 
OF  Metropolitan  Washington  Before  the 
Committee  on  District  op  Columbia  Min- 
imum Wage  Propos.\ls 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  John  S.  Cockrell.  I  am 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Restau- 
rant Association  of  Metropolitan  Washing, 
ton.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  res- 
taurant business  over  25  years  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  am  representing  the  Restaurant 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Washington  here 
today.  This  association  represents  approxi- 
mately 500  restaurants  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  do  85  percent  of  the  volume 
of  restaurant  business  here. 

The  application  of  a  high  minimum  wage 
to  the  restaurant  industry  will  have  a  greater 
effect  on  employment  in  our  Industry  than 
in  any  Industry  to  be  covered  under  this  pro- 
posal. This  Is  because  wages  will  be  Increased 
so  drastically  in  the  restaurant  industry. 
Such  an  increase  will  have  an  Inflationary 
effect.  As  we  will  explain,  we  honestly  be- 
lieve a  20-percent  payroll  Increase  will  be 
the  result  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
prices.  Mechanization  will  have  to  be  m- 
creased.  Automatic  cafeterias  will  replace 
the  new  service  restaurants  that  have  been 
opening.  A  food  cutter  is  now  on  the  market 
which  makes — for  example — cole  slaw  in  15 
minutes  with  one  operator  which  before  had 
taken  two  persons  3  hours  to  make.  Beyond 
this  effect,  and  even  more  Important,  border- 
line employees  will  be  substituted  with  more 
productive  help. 

Because  of  the  restaurant  industry's  abil- 
ity to  pace  Its  work  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  produce,  the  industry  has 
traditionally  filled  a  need  in  the  American 
economy  by  offering  employment  for  the  un- 
skilled and  somewhat  unproductive  worker. 
As  a  result,  the  Industry  has  always  provided 
Jobs  for  many  thousands  of  employees  who 
might  otherwise  be  classified  as  temporarily 
unemployable.  The  restaurant  industry  pro- 
vides work  for  the  untrained,  the  transient, 
people  temporarily  cut  of  work,  school  drop- 
outs. Individuals  looking  for  part-time  or 
temporary    employment,    and    students. 

If  the  restaurant  industry  can't  use  these 
people,  who  can?  All  too  often,  they  will  be 
forced  to  unemployment  compensation,  pub- 
lic welfare.  These  people,  because  of  their 
lack  of  productiveness,  are  invariably  paid 
a  minimum  wage.  In  the  same  establish- 
ment where  a  cook  will  receive  $2  or  $3  an 
hour,  a  dishwasher  will  receive  $1.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  this  is  a  fact  and  we  wish  to  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  This  • 
legislation  proposes  a  schedule  which  will  put 
our  Industry  under  coverage  3  years  earlier 
than  even  the  Federal  Government  proposes. 
The  Federal  proposals  give  raises  over  3  years 
to  get  to  $1.25.  The  drastic  effects  of  an 
application  of  the  $1.25  minimum  wage  to  a 
restaurant  operation  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  restaurant  industry  because  our  labor 
cost  is  already  the  highest  of  any  major  in- 
dustry and  ranges  anywhere  from  25  to  42 
percent  of  sales.  The  escalator  effect  of  the 
$1.25  minimum  wage  will  drive  o\ir  costs  up. 
The  fellow  who  is  making  $1.25  now  will  not 
be  satisfied  without  an  increase  when  the 
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less  skilled  worker  comes  up  to  his  level  of 
pay.    The  entire  scale  will  have  to  go  up. 

How  can  restaurant  establishments  absorb 
a  large  percent  increase  in  labor  cost  when, 
in  fact.  Its  labor  cost  now  averages  30  per- 
cent of  sales?  A  large  retailer  might  well 
raise  prices  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  al- 
ready has  an  advantage.  But  not  so  with  the 
restaurant  operator.  Labor  cost  is  simply 
too  great  a  factor  with  restaurants.  Large 
retail  food  stores  might  Increase  their  prices 
as  little  as  4  percent  If  a  40-percent  increase 
in  labor  coets  were  forced  upon  them  and 
still  compete  with  their  smaller  competitors. 
But  a  restaurant  could  hardly  survive  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  restaurant  prices. 

In  many  Industries,  wage  increases  can  be 
passed  off  through  increased  prices.  This  Is 
not  true,  however,  in  the  restaurant  indus- 
try. Tlie  public  's  far  more  sensitive  to 
prices  of  restaurant  meals  than  any  other 
major  commodity.  (They  eat  three  times  a 
day.)  The  reason  or  explanation  is  quite 
simple.  There  Is  an  immediate  economic 
alternative  available  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  eating-out  public.  The  housewife  can 
and  will  feed  her  family  at  home  or  the 
worklngman  will  carry  his  lunch  If  they 
feel  restaurant  meals  are  priced  too  high.  A 
15-percent  increase  in  menu  prices  will  un- 
questionably sharply  curtail  sales  in  our  In- 
dustry. Nor  will  the  drop  in  sales  be  sub- 
stantially offset  by  the  fact  that  competition 
will  also  be  forced  up.  Competition,  as  we 
said  earlier,  from  the  housewife,  from  her 
family  budget,  and  from  the  widespread  use 
of  frozen  foods,  frozen  complete  dinners,  and 
other  convenience  items  produced  and 
merchandised  on  a  low  cost,  mass-produc- 
tion basis  through  supermarkets.  If  prices 
are  forced  up  to  the  extent  indicated  by  our 
evaluation  of  this  proposal,  families  will  eat 
at  home  and  workers  will  return  to  the 
lunch  pail.  This  will  curtail  Jobs  in  our  in- 
dustry. 

The  restaurant  Industry  differs  from 
other  retail -service  industries  in  another 
very  Important  respect,  i.e..  the  annual  sales 
volume  productivity  per  employee.  The  an- 
nual sales  volume  per  employee  in  an  aver- 
age price  restaurant  is  approximately  $7,000 
to  $8,500.  By  comparison,  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  few  examples  of  annual  sales  volume 
per  employee  of  a  few  other  service  Indus- 
tries. Remember,  our  per  person  sales  were, 
at  the  highest,  only  $8,B0O. 
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$30,666 
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16. 267 
18.  892 
17.047 
30.500 
12.656 

Sears    . 

Safeway 

J.  C.  Penney 

AlUe.l  Stores 

M  ft  vs 

Fooil  Fair 

W.  T.  Qranf 

It  Is  thus  understandable  that  any  fxir- 
ther  disturbance  of  the  cost  ratios  In  rela- 
tion to  sales  volume  would  have  a  severe  ef- 
fect on  the  restaurant  industry.  (To  force 
the  Industry  under  an  extremely  difBcult 
handicap.)  The  industry  price  levels  are  at 
a  point  now  where  any  further  price  in- 
crease would  meet  with  serious  customer  dis- 
satisfaction and  consequent  drop  in  cus- 
tomers and  sales. 

As  an  example,  to  cite  one  cuch  unbalanced 
cost  ratio,  percentage  labor  costs  against 
sales  have  Just  about  doubled  in  the  past  20 
years.  Contrast  a  30-percent-of-6ale8  labor 
cost  In  the  restaurant  Industry  with  11.5  per- 
cent in  retail,  7.2  percent  In  food  stores,  15.8 
percent  In  general  merchandise,  14.3  percent 
in  furniture  and  appliances.  These  con- 
trasts further  accentuate  the  differences  be- 
tween the  restaurant  Industry  and  other 
retail-service  industries. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  30  percent 
of  the  total  restaurant  employees  receive  the 
majority  of  their  Income  in  the  form  of  tips; 
and  another  10  percent,  bus  boys  and  girls, 
receive  part  of  their  income  from  tip-sharing 
plans  worked  out  by  the  employees  them- 
selves. A  very  large  percent  of  all  employees 
receive  free  meals.  Surely,  these  are  worth 
a  considerable  amount  over  a  week's  time. 
I  suppose  all  of  us  would  appreciate  10  or  12 
or  21  free  meals  a  week.  We  recommend 
that  we  do  aa  Baltimore.  Md.,  has  Just  done 
and  exempt  all  tipped  employees.  Their  new 
law  sets  the  wage  at  $1  an  hour  with  no 
penalty  for  overtime.  Maryland  has  Just 
passed  a  new  minimum  wage  law  that  ex- 
empts restaurants  entirely. 

The  suggested  minimum  wage  would  Im- 
pose a  prohibitive  and  unnecessary  wage  in- 
crease on  o\ar  bxisiness — not  because  our  wige 
scale  la  low,  but  because  an  across-the-board 
wage  law  would  find  great  difficulty  In  allow- 
ing adequate  credit  for  fringe  Items  which 
are  part  of  our  employees*  total  wage — I  spttk 
of  tips,  laundry,  and  meals.  Add  tips  to  the 
daily  wage,  his  meals,  uniforms,  laundry.  In- 
surance, etc.,  valued  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  day, 
and  you  can  see  that  his  wage  Is  far  above 
$1.25,  but  not  In  cash  wages. 

This  proposal  would  cover  men  as  well  as 
women.  These  men  are  making  more  than 
the  minimum  wage  and  all  the  Irw  would 
do  would  be  to  cause  us  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  paperwork  we  have  never  had  to  do  be- 
fore. We  recommend  that  the  law  be  left 
as  It  Is  to  cover  women  and  minors. 

Our  industry  believes  that  minimum  rates 
In  the  District  of  Colmnbla  should  not  be 
higher  than  those  established  by  any  Federal 
minimum  wage  which  might  be  enacted. 
Neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia  have  mini- 
mum wage  laws  covering  our  Industry  and 
we  must  compete  with  establishments  in 
those  areas  adjacent  to  the  District. 

present  district  of  COLUMBIA  MINIMUM  WAGE 
LAW  ADEQUATELY  MEETS  CURRENT  NEED 

The  District  of  Columbia,  unlike  most 
other  Jurisdictions,  does  have  a  sound  mini- 
mum wage  program  today.  For  nearly  50 
years  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  had  full  authority  to 
fix  minimum  wages  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  minimum  wage  conference  composed  of 
three  employee  representatives,  three  em- 
ployer representatives,  and  three  public  rep- 
resentatives, has  established  minimum  wages 
applicable  to  all  women  and  minors  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Experience  during  these  many  years  has 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  method  of 
arriving  at  a  minimum  wage  rate  Is,  by  far, 
better  than  that  of  establishing  a  statutory 
minimum  which  deprives  the  local  Wage 
Board  of  its  opportunity  to  exercise  sound 
Judgment  on  the  basis  of  local  conditions. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Board  has  held  nu- 
merous conferences  with  representatives  of 
various  industries,  employee  groups,  and  pub- 
lic citizens,  out  of  which  have  come  con- 
stantly increasing  minimum  wage  rates 
which  have  been  fair  and  equitable  to  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

We  have  developed  a  great  appreciation 
for  the  opportunities  which  have  been  af- 
forded to  us  in  the  restaurant  Industry  to 
participate  in  these  conferences.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  present  law  and  the 
procedure  which  it  provides  for  establishing 
such  minimum  rates  Is  the  best  method  of 
establishing  such  rates.  We  recommend 
that  the  current  law  remain  in  effect. 

Wage  Order  No.  10,  prepared  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Board  re- 
lating to  wages  for  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
Industry,  resulted  from  a  series  of  meetings 
of  the  conference  called  by  the  Board  in 
early  1964.  The  conference  completed  its 
deliberations  on  April  30,  1964.  It  made  ex- 
haustive studies  of  statistical  and  economic 
data  submitted  by  employee,  employer,  and 
public  representatives.     With  the  data  and 


information  available,  the  Minimum  Wage 
Conference  arrived  at  proper  minimum 
wages,  along  with  appropriate  allowances  for 
tips,  meals,  uniforms,  etc.,  which  are  nec- 
essary considerations  in  the  development  of 
W£Lge  rates  for  the  hotel  and  restaurant  in- 
dustry. We  urge  you  to  do  as  the  House  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  did,  and  allow 
Wage  Order  No.  10  to  stay  in  effect  until  it 
runs  its  course. 

Similar  wage  orders  are  In  effect  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  most  other  indiis- 
trles.  For  example,  minimum  wages  cur- 
rently exist  for  the  following  businesses: 
beauty  culture,  clerical,  semltechnlcal,  build- 
Ing  service,  manufacturing,  wholesaling, 
laundry,  dry  cleaning,  and  all  retail  trade, 
as  well  as  the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  allied 
occupations.  Minimum  wages  prescribed  by 
these  orders  vary  slightly  as  do  the  par- 
ticular allowances  and  other  requirements 
necessary  to  make  such  orders  practical.  W^e 
believe  that  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  has 
been  able  to  provide  a  better  "ervice  to  the 
community  with  the  latitude  which  It  now 
has  than  could  ever  be  provided  by  a  single 
statutory  minimum  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  GRATUITIES  UNDER  MINIMUM 
WAGE 

No  satisfactory  solution  has  ever  been  de- 
veloped to  the  many  problems  associated 
with  income  of  employees  who  normally  re- 
ceive gratuities  in  the  performance  of  their 
work.  This  bill  provides  no  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Nearly  half  the  employees  of  hotels  and 
restaurants  receive  total  income  (cash 
wages,  plus  tips,  meals  and  lodging)  which 
is  significantly  greater  than  this  minimum 
rate  proposed.  For  this  reason,  if  this  bill 
should  be  enacted  we  would  recommend  the 
exemption  of  "any  employee  of  a  hotel  or 
restaurant  in  an  occupation  in  which  gra- 
tuities are  customarily  recognized  as  part 
of  remuneration   for  hiring  purposes." 

Because  of  tips,  the  income  of  waiters  and 
waitresses,  as  a  group,  is  substantial.  Any- 
one familiar  with  our  Industry  knows  that 
waiters  and  waitresses  probably  receive  more 
income  than  any  other  nontechnical  group 
in  tlie  labor  market.  Employers  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  persuade  a  waiter  or 
waitress  to  accept  another  position,  such  a^ 
host  or  hostess  paying  from  $70  to  $90  per 
week.  The  income  of  a  waiter  or  waitress  is 
substantially  better  than  that  normally  paid 
for  such  positions.  We,  therefore,  believe 
they  should  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  any  minimum  wage  law.  If  men  are  to 
be  covered  by  the  act,  there  Is  even,  greater 
reason  to  exempt  tip  employees,  because 
their  tip  Income  Is  normally  more  than  that 
of  waitresses. 

MEALS,    LODGING,    AND    APPAREL 

This  bill  falls  to  Include  In  the  definition 
of  wages,  a  proper  recognition  of  the  value  of 
meals,  lodging,  and  apparel,  or  other  facil- 
ities. We  believe  it  mxist  contain  a  defini- 
tion of  wages  similar  to  that  provided  in  the 
Federal  Par  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  rec- 
ommend the  following  definition  for  this 
purpose:  "the  term  wage  means  compensa- 
tion due  an  employee  by  reason  of  his  em- 
plojrment,  payable  In  legal  tender  of  the 
United  States  or  by  checks  on  banks  con- 
vertible Into  cash  on  demand  at  full  face 
value  except  that  wages  shall  Include  the 
reasonable  value  to  the  employee  of  board, 
lodging,  apparel  or  other  facilities  or  services 
customarily  furnished  by  the  employer  to 
the  employee,  provided  that  the  Board  Is 
authorized  to  determine  the  fair  value  of 
such  board,  lodging,  apparel  or  other  facil- 
ities for  defined  classes  of  employees  based 
on  the  average  cost  to  the  employer  or  to 
groups  of  employers  similarly  situated." 

OVERTIME    PROVISION 

We    are    concerned    about    the    40-hour- 
workweek  proposals  with  time  and  a  half  for 
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hours  in  excess  thereof.  This  bill  completely 
Uisregaxds  the  historical  patterns  oX  the 
restaurant  indvistry  and  basic  organizational 
makeup  of  our  business,  and  the  consumer 
need  it  provides.  We  are  not  an  industry 
that  manufactures  a  product  which  leaves 
our  plant  for  future  consumption  and  can 
therefore  be  manufactured  in  any  set  period 
of  time — but  instead,  we  are  a  service  busi- 
ness satisfying  a  human  need.  The  greatest 
percentage  of  our  business  is  geared  to  pro- 
vide meals  at  four  distinct  periods  of  the 
day — breakfast,  limch,  dinner,  and  late  sup- 
per. To  be  successful  and  meet  the  con- 
sumer need,  we  are  open  7  days  a  week. 

Not  necessarily  by  choice  alone  do  we  op- 
erate   on   a   7-day   week,   based   on   a   hard 
economic  fact — the  demand  of  the  consumer. 
A  service  industry,  Ln  order  to  be  successful! 
cannot  set  its  working  schedule  to  suit  Its 
own  purposes  or  desires,  but  must  meet  the 
need  of  the  consumer.    In  a  highly  simpli- 
fied form,  as  a  manufacturer  cannot  stay  in 
bnSness  producing  a  product  the  consum- 
ing  public   wiU   not   buy.   neither   can    the 
restaurant  Industry  be  successful  on  a  net 
schedule  of  40  hours  and  cover  all  the  desires 
of  the  dining-out  public.    Penalty  pay  for 
overtime  has  been  established  for  iPdustrlal 
firms  basically  to  prevent  the   exploitation 
Of  workers.     Historically,  our  workweek  has 
been  on  6-day  schedules.    To  find  part-time 
cooks,  waitresses,  hostesses,  or  other  key  peo- 
ple to  satisfy  a  40-hour  week  provision  Is 
virtually  an  impossibility  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan    area.      Our    business    will    be 
forced  to  pay  overtime  premiura  or  great  pro- 
portions to  satisfy  only  the  basic  needs  of 
our  business  to  meet  consumer  demand.   The 
additional  cost  cannot  be  absorbed.    To  pass 
these  costs  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of   higher   menu   prices   will   be   disastrous 
for  our  Industry.     Small  oj)erators  will  find 
themselves  literally  smothered  by  tiae  com- 
petition from  the  frozen  food  market,  the 
lunch  pall,  and  eating  at  home  which  com- 
prises our  principal  competition. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
and  Industrial  Safety  Board  has  recognized 
in  the  past  that  some  typre  of  premium  pay 
is  Justified  in  our  industry.  Through  wage 
conferences  we  have  agreed  to  these  consid- 
erations. The  Imijortant  point  to  be  made 
here,  however,  is  that  adequate  consideration 
was  given  to  the  nature  of  our  business  and 
an  arbitrary  premium  of  thne  and  one-half 
was  not  established  under  Wage  Order  No. 
10.  Congress  cannot  legislate  Jobs,  nor  can 
it  assure  us  of  customers  who  can  pay  In- 
creased menu  prices  to  meet  Increased  labor 
costs  brought  about  by  legislated  minimum 
wages. 

Should  any  law  be  passed  applicable  to 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  Industry,  it  is  most 
Important  that  a  lengthy  period  of  adjust- 
ment be  provided  with  respect  to  overtime 
provisions.  Proposed  Federal  legislation 
recognizes  this  necessity  by  establishing  a 
44-hour  workweek  for  the  first  3  years 
following  enactment,  42  hours  the  fourth 
year,  and  40  hours  thereafter  as  the  regular 
workweek. 

EXECUTIVES,    ADMINISTRATIVE,    TRAINEES,    AND 
APPRENTICES 

The  definition  of  executive,  administrative, 
trainees,  and  apprentices  as  outlined  In  this 
bill  fails  to  take  Into  consideration  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  restaurant  industry. 
Restaurant  management  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel are.  for  the  most  part,  "working 
management"— that  is,  they  normally  spend 
as  much  as  half,  and  sometimes  three-quar- 
ters, of  each  day  In  actual  production  capac- 
ities. If,  for  example,  the  standards  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  the  Pair  La- 
bor standards  Act,  were  applied  to  the  res- 
taurant industry,  virtually  every  member  of 
management  would  have  to  be  paid  time  and 
a  half  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40 


hours  per  week.    This  comes  about  because 
the  U.S.   Department  of   Labor   has   estab- 
lished   regulations    which    provide    that   an 
execuUve  who  spends  more  than  20  percent 
(40  percent  in  retail  establishments)   of  his 
working  hours  in  production  capacity  is  not 
considered  an  exempt  employee.     To  have 
such    an    interpretation    placed    upon    the 
restaurant  industry  would  literally  require 
that  many  management  employees  earning 
as  much  as  $10,000  per  year  may  have  to  be 
paid  time  and  a  half  for  all  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week.    This  bill  in 
its  present  form  would  require  that  chefs, 
lead    cooks,   and   other   skilled   technicians 
earning  as  much  as  $4  to  $5  per  hour  would 
have  to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a  half  for  hours  in  excess  of  10  per  weok. 
Employees   in   these   positions   have    custo- 
marily and  traditionally  worked  6  days  per 
week.     Pinre  the^e  employees  are  skilled  ar- 
tisans,   and   for   all    practical    purposes    are 
professional  employees,  we  do  not  see  any 
justification  for  requiring  that  they  be  paid 
time  and  a  half  for  hours  in  excess  of  40. 
However,  this  bill  makes  no  provision  whatso- 
ever for  the  exemption  of  this  class  of  pro- 
fessional employee.     We  believe  that  if  an 
employee  s  normal  rate  of  pay  is  one  and  a 
half  times  the  minlmimi  rate,  he  should  be 
exempt  from  tbe  overt.'me  provisions  of  the 
act. 

EXCLUDE  TIPS  AND  MEALS  FROM  OVERTIME 
PROVISION 

This  bill  requires  that  an  employee  must 
be  paid  one  and  one-half  times  the  "regular 
rate"  at  which  he  is  employed  for  all  hours 
in  excess  of  40.  No  provision  is  made  for 
the  exclusion  of  gratuities,  meals,  and  lodg- 
ing from  the  overtime  requirements  of  the 
act.  We  do  not  believe  this  is  the  spirit  or 
intent  of  the  act.  However,  the  act  is  not 
clear  in  its  definition  of  the  term  "regular 
rate."  in  this  use. 

We  believe  that  t'ps.  board,  lodging,  uni- 
forms, and  other  faculties  should  not  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
overtime  and  allowances  should  be  deducted 
to  establish  the  regular  rate.  Most  States 
having  minimum  wage  laws  recognize  and 
exclude  these  allowances  from  the  overtime 
provisions. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  it  has  been  said  before,  I  can- 
not be  more  emphatic  when  I  sincerely  urge 
you  to  consider  the  damaging  effects  of  leg- 
islation now  proposed  and  be  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  our  restaurant  Industry  fol- 
lows patterns  uniquely  different  from  any 
other  mercantile  establishment. 

Oxir  industry  thanks  you  for  your  time 
and  attention  and  your  Interest  In  our  prob- 
lems. 

Respectfully, 

John  S.  Cockrell. 
Executive  Vice  President,  Restaurant  As- 
sociation of  Metropolitan  Washington. 

V.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office    op   the   Secretart, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  our  comments  on  HJl.  8126. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  law.  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Although  HJl.  8126  incorporates  a  number 
of  desirable  principles,  we  believe  it  falls  to 
protect  wage  earners  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  many  important  respects.  We  are 
attaching  a  detailed  statement  regarding  our 
view  of  the  deficiencies  of  H.B.  8126.  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  before  your  committee. 
Briefly,  our  main  objections  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  bill  excepts  from  the  definition  of 
"employee"  several  categories  of  workers 
whose  need  for  minimum  wage  protection  Is 
urgent. 
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2.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  escalation 
in  the  application  of  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  as  H.R.  8126  provides. 

3.  We  beUeve  the  problem  of  allowances  as 
related  to  wages  would  most  adequately  be 
handled  by  the  definition  of  "wage"  con- 
tained in  S.  19  or  in  section  3(m)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

4.  The  exemption  of  several  categories  of 
low-paid  workers  from  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  proposal  is  not  Justified. 

5.  The  exemption  from  the  overtime  pro- 
visions based  on  the  regular  rate  of  em- 
ployee paid  in  excess  of  one  and  a  half  times 
the  minimum  hourly  rate  for  4  consecutive 
weeks  or  for  a  month  would  nullify  overtime 
pay  for  large  numbers  of  employees. 

6.  The  provision  authorizing  the  Board  to 
except  any  occupaUon  or  employer  from  the 
act  on  the  basis  of  extreme  economic  hard- 
ship is  unique  In  its  concept  and  could  give 
rise  to  serious  inequities  in  iU  application 
both  as  to  employees  denied  minimum  wage 
protection  and  employers  who  are  not 
granted  an  exemption. 

As  indicated  In  our  report  on  S.  19  and  in 
testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
ret<:rscn,  to  your  committee,  we  strongly 
favor  the  enactment  of  S.  19  as  a  means  to 
material  improvement  in  the  economic 
standing  of  many  needy  District  of  Columbia 
workers. 

Tue  Biueau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program. 
Sincerely, 

W.  WlLLARD  WlRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Statement  Relating  to  Deficiencies  in  H  R. 
8126.  AS  Passed  by  House  on  June  28. 
1965 

1.  Workers  exempt  from  coverage:  Among 
these  are  persons  employed  in  domestic  serv- 
ice in  a  private  home,  in  a  public  and  pri- 
vate nursing  home,  in  hospitals  of  any  type, 
or  in  eleemosynary  institutions.  It  also  ex- 
empts all  persons  employed  In  educational, 
charitable,  religious,  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

hospital  workers 

The  District  of  Columbia  pioneered  in 
the  minimum  wage  coverage  of  hospital 
workers.  Women  and  minor  workers  in  hos- 
pitals, rest  homes,  and  similar  Institutions 
have  enjoyed  minimum  wage  protecUon  un- 
der the  1918  law  since  issuance  of  the  first 
D.C.  wage  orders  in  1920.  except  for  the 
period  when  the  law  was  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional (1923-37).  In  fact  it  was  hos- 
pital coverage  that  led  to  the  Supreme  Coiut 
case  in  1923  (Atkins  v.  Childrens  Hospital. 
261  U.S.  525).  Five  of  the  seven  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  orders  presently 
In  effect  apply  to  workers  in  hospitals.  Thus, 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  order  specifically 
covers  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  and 
rest  homes.  The  clerical  and  semitechnl- 
cal  order  covers  practical  nurses,  nurses  adds 
house  mothers,  and  Institutional  attendants; 
the  laundry  order  covers  laundry  services;  the 
building  service  order  covers  maids,  clean- 
ers, and  elevator  operators;  the  retail  order 
covers  hospital  gift  shops. 

H.R.  8126  would  deny  minimum  wage  cov- 
erage to  men  workers  in  hospitals  who  are 
equally  in  need  of  protection  as  women 
workers.  The  BLS  survey  of  employee  earn- 
ings in  1962  in  selected  Industries  in  the 
District  showed  that  men  are  25  percent  of 
the  workers  in  hospitals  and  that,  in  hospi- 
tals, a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  men  than 
of  women  earned  under  $1  an  hotu-.  About 
one-quarter  of  the  workers  of  both  sexes 
earned  under  $1.13  an  hour  and  two-fifths  of 
both  sexes  earned  under  $1.25  an  hour. 

The  proposed  exemption  of  men  workers 
In  hospitals  and  similar  types  of  employ- 
ment Is  contrary  to  the  long-term  trend  in 
other  States.     Of  the  minimum  wage  law  In 
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22  States  applicable  to  men  as  well  as  women, 
all  but  six  apply  the  minimum  wage  rate  to 
hospital  employees  Irrespective  of  sex.  One 
of  these  six  States.  Washington,  has  a  wage 
order  In  effect  for  women  and  minors  in  the 
health  care  Industry.  Including  hospitals. 
States  with  minimum  wage  rates  for  men 
and  women  hospital  workers  are:  Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Delaware.  Hawaii.  Idaho,  In- 
diana, Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Puerto 
Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont.  Wyoming.  In 
an  additional  13  States  with  minimum  wage 
laws  applicable  only  to  women  and  minors, 
all  but  1  State  (South  Dakota)  has  rates 
in  effect  for  such  workers.  States  that  cover 
women  and  minor  hospital  workers  are:  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas.  California,  Colorado,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wisconsin. 

The  need  for  minimum  wage  coverage  of 
hospital  workers  is  supported  by  State  hours 
and  earnings  furveys.  One  of  the  more  re- 
cent Is  that  of  the  New  York  Labor  Depart- 
ment, Report  B-131.  April  1962.  which  shows 
the  effect  on  hospital  workers'  earnings  of 
minimum  wags  order  No.  11  which  estab- 
lished^! an  hour  effective  October  1960.  On 
the  survey  date,  June  1961  earnings  of  hos- 
pital workers  as  a  group  were  concentrated 
at  or  near  the  minimum  rate.  For  New 
York  State  as  a  whole,  workers  paid  cash 
wages  under  $1.25  an  hour  constituted  al- 
most half  (48.5  percent)  of  hospital  workers; 
two-thirds  (67.8  percent)  of  workers  in  nurs- 
ing homes;  and  nearly  one-foin-th  (22  per- 
cent) of  workers  in  miscellaneous  health 
services.  New  York  subsequently  Increased 
the  minimum  wage  for  such  workers  to  $1.25 
an  hour.  At  the  present  time  rates  of  $1.25 
or  more  an  hour  for  hospital  workers  are  in 
effect  In  11  States:  Alaska.  California,  Con- 
necticut, Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island. 
Vermont  (effective  October  1.  1965),  and 
Washington.  All  except  California  and 
Washington  cover  men  as  well  as  women. 

EDUCATIONAL     AND     CHARITADLE     ORGANIZATIONS 

Specific  exemption  of  employees  of  educa- 
tional and  charitable  organizations  likewise 
seems  to  us  unwarranted.  These  employees 
must  depend  on  their  wage  rates  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
organization  they  work  for  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  denying  these  workers 
the  minimum  essentials  of  life. 

Domestic  workers 

iJhe/T3eikarttnent  reconunends  that  Con- 
gress (bring  wjorkers  In  household  employ- 
ment binder  ^overage  of  the  amended  Dis- 
trict of  Colulnbla  law.  The  example  thus 
set  would  havjj  a  far-reaching  effect  on  fu- 
ture State  legislation  and  would  be  an  im- 
portant factor  i)i  the  much-needed  upgrad- 
ing of  the  skilKand  status  of  the  household 
worker.      ^ 

Wiscon^n  has  long  covered  domestic 
workers  with  a  wage  order  establishing  the 
same  hourly  wage  rates  for  such  workers  as 
for  those  in  service  and  industrial  jobs. 
North  Dakota  amended  its  wage  board  law  in 
1965  to  cover  men  and  to  delete  the  exemp- 
tion for  domestic  as  well  as  agricultural 
workers.  While  North  Dakota  has  not  yet 
Issued  a  wage  order  applicable  to  domestic 
workers,  the  way  has  been  opened  for  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  rate.  A  New  York  bill 
that  brings  domestic  workers  under  coverage 
of  the  $1.25  statutory  minimum  in  New  York 
passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  and  is 
now  awaiting  signature  by  the  Governor. 

2.  H.R.  8126  provides  an  outright  exemp- 
tion from  the  statutory  overtime  provisions 
of  several  categories  of  workers  In  occupa- 
tions normally  characterized  by  low  wages 
and  long  hours.  Including  hotel,  restaurant, 
and  allied  workers  covered  by  minimum  wage 
order  No.  10;  car  washers;  and  parking  lot 
and  parking  garage  attendants. 


While  hours  of  women  workers  In  District 
of  Columbia  hotel  and  restaurant  occupa- 
tions are  limited  to  48  hours  a  week,  men 
workers  have  no  similar  legal  standard.  The 
BLS  survey  of  selected  Industries  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shows  that  half  of  the  men 
in  eating  and  drinking  places  work  48  hours 
a  week  or  longer  and  about  one-fourth  of 
the  women  work  as  much  as  48  hours,  the 
maximum  set  for  women  and  minors  by  Dis- 
trict law. 

In  the  car  washing  and  parking  lot  occu- 
pations, employees  are  almost  entirely  male, 
without  union  organization,  and  not  covered 
by  any  law  limiting  their  hours  of  work. 
The  BLS  survey  showed  that  in  automobile 
service  industries  over  one-third  of  the  men 
work  over  48  hours  a  week.  These  employees 
have  special  need  of  reasonable  working 
schedules  and  should  certainly  have  the 
benefit  of  the  overtime  pay  provisions  of  the 
act. 

3.  The  provision  that  the  overtime  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  who  is  paid 
in  excess  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  for  a  period  of  4  consecutive 
weeks,  or  for  a  month,  seems  to  us  to  make 
the  requirement  for  overtime  pay  a  meaning- 
less one.  It  also  increases  the  difficulty  of 
administration.  It  would  require  the  in- 
spector to  examine  the  payroll  for  4  consecu- 
tive workweeks  instead  of  making  a  spot 
check  as  is  customary  in  minimum  wage 
Inspection  as  a  whole. 

4.  The  provision  In  H.R.  8126  authorizing 
the  Board  to  exempt  any  occupation  or  em- 
ployer from  the  minimum  wage  or  overtime 
provisions  for  cases  of  extreme  economic 
hardship  is  unique  in  State  minimum  wage 
experience  and  is  not  found  in  any  existing 
law.  If  this  section  is  Intended  to  provide 
continued  employment  for  persons,  such  as 
handicapped  workers  who  would  otherwise 
not  be  employed  their  employment  could  be 
handled  in  a  more  feasible  way.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  existing  District  law  and  laws 
of  other  States,  employment  of  handicapped 
persons  is  authorized  at  rates  lower  than  the 
minimum. 

In  practical  effect,  H.R.  8126  would  permit 
an  employer  to  apply  as  a  "handicapped  busi- 
ness" on  the  ground  of  extreme  economic 
hardship.  The  only  conceivable  result  of 
this  provision  would  be  to  place  an  indefensi- 
ble administrative  load  on  the  enforcing 
agency.  Such  a  provision  would  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  inequities  and  Injustices 
as  between  one  employer  and  another  and  its 
operation  would  tend  to  favor  those  Ineffi- 
cient employers  who  can  only  continue  In 
business  by  paj'lng  unconscionably  low 
wages.  We  strongly  urge  the  deletion  of  this 
provision. 

5.  The  escalation  to  $1.25  an  hour  at  dif- 
ferent rates  for  different  groups  of  employees 
is.  we  believe,  unjustified.  Women  and 
minors  in  most  occupations  in  the  District 
have  for  many  years  been  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum wage  law,  therefore  Industrywide  ad- 
justments will  not  have  to  be  made  to  Initial 
minimum  wage  coverage.  The  unsoundness 
of  the  escalation  proposed  Is  pointed  up  by 
the  fact  that  the  hotel  and  restaurant  work- 
ers would  remain  at  their  present  wage  order 
rate  for  a  year  and  would  not  attain  the  rate 
of  $1.25  an  hour  until  1968. 

Government  op  the  District  op 
Columbia,  Minimum  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Alan  Biblk, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  This  Is  In  reply  to  the  letter 
from  Chester  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  staff  director, 
dated  July  2,  1965.  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Putnam,  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Minimum  Wage  and  Industrial  Safe- 
ty Board,  in  which  he  asked  for  suggestions 


touching  on  the  merits  of  H.R.  8126  and  the 
propriety  of  its  passage. 

The  board  has  reviewed  HH.  8126  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  objects 
especially  to  the  provisions  which  limit  cov- 
erage, exempt  specified  workers  from  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  protection,  provide 
for  the  payment  to  some  workers  of  less  than 
$1.25  an  hovu-  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
and  provisions  which  delay  until  1968  the 
application  of  the  hotu'ly  rate  of  $1.25  to 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

Specifically,  H.R.  8126: 

1.  Palls  to  cover  domestic  workers  and 
men  employed  in  nursing  homes  for  the  aged 
or  for  the  infirm,  men  employed  in  hospitals, 
in  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  men  em- 
ployed in  educational,  charitable,  religious, 
or  nonprofit  organizations.  (Sec.  2(a)(1) 
definition  of  "employee.") 

The  board  finds  no  basis  for  excluding 
these  employees,  since  no  evidence  has  been 
provided  to  indicate  that  their  living  costs 
aie  less  than  living  expenses  of  other  em- 
ployees in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  adding  a  "proviso"  to  the  definition  of 
"employee"  H.R.  8126  appears  to  continue 
minimum  wage  protection  for  approximately 
20.000  women  and  minors  in  the  occupations 
listed  above  who  are  now  covered  by  mini- 
mum wage  orders  issued  under  the  current 
minimum  wage  law.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
definition  Include  these  employees  by  lan- 
guage somewhat  as  the  following: 

"The  term  'employee'  means  a  person  em- 
ployed or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  by 
an  employer,  including,  without  limitation, 
women  and  minors  employed  in  any  occupa- 
tion covered  by  a  minimum  wage  order  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Minimum  Wage  Amendments  Act  of  1965 
but.  except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the 
term  'employee'  shall  not  include: 

"(A)  any  person  employed  in  domestic 
service,  in  or  about  a  private  home,  in  or 
about  a  public  or  private  nursing  home  for 
the  aged  or  for  the  infirm,  in  or  about  a  hos- 
pital of  whatever  kind  and  character,  pub- 
lic or  private,  or  in  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion; 

"(B)  any  person  engaged  or  employed, 
whether  on  a  voluntary  basis  or  otherwise,  in 
the  activities  of  an  educational,  charitable, 
religious,  or  nonprofit  organization;" 

2.  Provide  that  the  Board  by  administra- 
tive action  may  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  an  employer 
or  an  occupation  under  sp>ecified  conditions. 
It  also  provides  that  by  the  same  procedure 
the  Board  may  establish  a  lower  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  rate  for  an  employer  or  an 
occupation  under  the  same  specified  condi- 
tions.   (Sec.  9(g).) 

If  such  exemptions  were  granted  or  if 
lower  rates  were  established  such  actions 
would  result  in  discrimination  in  favor  of 
employers  paying  low  wages;  would  give  the 
employers  an  economic  advantage  over  their 
competitors  who  maintain  decent  wage 
standards.  The  action  would  perpetuate 
the  paying  of  the  low  rates  already  in  exist- 
ence and  would  deny  to  the  employees  In- 
volved adequate  wages  to  provide  a  decent 
living. 

Administration  of  this  provision  would 
place  the  agency  involved  under  great  and 
imdue  pressvire  for  exemptions.  It  would 
reqiUre  extensive  research.  It  would  re- 
quire determining,  among  other  things, 
wages  generally  paid  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  would  require  a  large 
staff  to  administer  these  provisions. 

The  Board  seriously  objects  to  this  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  8126  and  urges  its  deletion. 

3.  Provides  that  the  overtime  provisions 
shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  whose  regu- 
lar rate  of  compensation  is  in  excess  of  one 
and  one-half  times  the  applicable  minl- 
mimi  hourly  rate   (sec.  9(d)(3)). 
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This  provision  is  not  limited  to  em- 
ployees earning  commissions  but  denies 
overtime  rates  to  all  workers  earning  over 
one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum  ap- 
plicable rate. 

4.  Provides  no  overtime  rate  for  car 
washers  (sec.  9(d)(2)(C))  and  attendants 
at  a  parking  lot  or  parking  garage  (sec.  9(d) 
(2)(E)). 

No  limit  is  placed  on  the  number  of  hoxirs 
employees  in  these  occupations  may  be  paid 
the  regular  rate  of  pay. 

5.  Provides  lor  the  payment  to  some  work- 
ers of  less  than  $1.25  an  hoxir  on  the  eftective 
date  of  the  act. 

A  rate  of  $1.15  per  hour  is  provided  for 
those  occupations  for  which  there  are  mini- 
mum wage  orders  outstanding  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Minimum  Wage  Amendments  Act  of  1965. 
This  rate  would  become  effective  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  8126. 
On  September  3,  1966,  the  rate  of  $1.25  per 
hour  would  supersede  the  $1.15  rate. 

Allowing  a  normal  lapse  of  time  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  and  6  months  of 
time  between  the  enactment  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  HJl.  8126  the  hourly  rate  of 
$1.15  would  be  in  effect  a  very  few  months, 
a  period  of  time  too  snort  for  effective  en- 
forcenaent  of  the  minimum  wage.  The 
Board  objects  to  the  $1.15  hourly  rate  and 
prefers  the  establishment  of  $1.25  hoiu-ly 
rate  on  the  effective  date  of  HJl.  8126. 

For  an  occupation  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  not  an  existing  minimum  wage  order 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Amendments  Act  of  1965,  the  rate  is 
$1  per  hoiu:  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
and  the  $1.25  hourly  rate  would  become  ef- 
fective by  September  1967.  The  Board  con- 
siders that  this  hourly  rate  should  be  $1.25 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 

6.  Delays  the  application  of  the  $1.25  rate 
to  hotels  and  restaurants  until  1068.  (sec. 
9(e)(2)). 

The  Board  considers  that  the  delay  in  the 
application  of  the  $1.25  rate  to  these  Indus- 
tries Is  objectionable,  especially  since  it  is 
recognized  that  these  are  the  industries 
which  profit  most  by  the  allowances  which 
may  be  made  for  meals,  lodging  and  gratui- 
ties. 

H.R.  8126  does  not  esrtabllsh  an  overtime 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  these  Industries.  It  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  overtime  rates  by 
wage  conference  procedure  after  August  1967. 

None  of  the  objectionable  provisions  listed 
above  are  found  In  S.  19.  The  Board  prefers 
the  language  of  S.  19  and  woxild  like  to  have 
HH.  8126  amended  so  as  to  substitute  for 
the  language  contained  in  H.R.  8126  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  19,  with  any 
changes  the  Committee  deems  necessary  as 
a  result  of  testimony  at  the  hearings  on 
S.  19. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carrie  L.  Allgood, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Dep,\rtment   op  Health, 
Kducation,   and   Welfare. 

June  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Alan  Bibl£, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, U.S.  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  February  9,  1965, 
for  a  report  on  S.  19,  a  bill  "To  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to 
provide  broader  coverage,  Improved  stand- 
ards of  minimum  wage  ajid  overtime  com- 
pensation protection,  and  Improved  means 
of  enforcement." 

This  bill  would  amend  the  minimum  wage 
law  of  the  District  of  Colmnbia  to  provide 
a  minimum  wage  of  tl.25  an  hour  for  all 
persons  employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  exception  of  those  employed  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 


and  certain  other  Identified  categories  of 
employees.  Provision  is  made  for  adjustment 
In  such  minimum  wage  rate  to  make  allow- 
ance for  special  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  existence  of  facilities 
and  services  customarily  furnished  by  em- 
ployers, and  of  gratuities  customarily  re- 
ceived by  employees.  Wage  adjustments  may 
also  be  made  in  the  case  of  learners,  ap- 
prentices, and  handicapped  workers  and  stu- 
dents. Another  featvu-e  of  primary  signifi- 
cance in  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  manda- 
tory requirement  for  the  payment  of  over- 
time compensation,  at  not  less  than  time  and 
one-half,  for  all  hours  of  work  over  40  in  a 
workweek. 

Insofar  as  S.  19  would  raise  present  sub- 
standard wages  now  being  received  by  many 
workers  in  tlae  District  of  Columbia,  it  would 
enable  individuals  and  families  to  support 
themselves  more  nearly  at  levels  of  health 
and  decency,  and  thus  help  to  prevent  and 
reduce  dependency. 

We  support  the  objectives  of  S.  19  and 
recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted  em- 
bodying these  objectives.  However,  we  de- 
fer to  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  to  timing,  methods 
of  administration,  and  other  details  of  such 
legislation. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 


Secretary. 


June  17.  1965. 
Hon.  Au^N  Bible, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Bible:  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  re- 
port S.  19,  89th  Congress,  a  bill  "To  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law 
to  provide  broader  coverage,  improved  stand- 
ards of  minimum  wage  and  overtime  com- 
pensation protection,  and  Improved  means 
of  enforcement." 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  present 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  Dis- 
trict require  that  all  persons  employed  In 
private  Industry  be  paid  wages  sufficient  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  maintenance 
and  to  protect  their  health.  A  minimum 
wage  law  covering  all  workers  In  the  District 
and  providing  adequate  rates  is,  in  the  view 
of  the  Commissioners,  necessary  to  the  pub- 
lic weLfare.  Employment  at  Insufficient 
wages  cvubs  the  economic  growth  of  the  area, 
threatens  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people,  results  In  large  public  relief  expendi- 
tures, and  demEinds  the  use  of  the  police 
power  to  protect  Individuals  and  the  overall 
economy.  Further,  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve that  the  underpayment  of  workers  leads 
to  deterioration  of  their  families,  as  well  as 
of  themselves;  promotes  the  spread  of  slums; 
and  Increases  disease  and  crime.  These  con- 
ditions, in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
Inevitably  result  in  Increased  expenditures 
for  police  and  health  protection  and  for  pub- 
lic welfare. 

The  Commissioners  are  Informed  that  a 
study  of  selected  industries  in  the  District 
in  the  summer  of  1962  (latest  figures  avail- 
able) Indicates  that  employees  earning  less 
than  $1.25  an  hour  ranged  from  29  percent 
of  those  employed  in  retail  trade  to  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  those  employed  In  hotels,  in 
eating  and  drinking  establishments,  and  in 
motion  picture  theaters.  More  than  half  of 
the  employees  in  the  real  estate  industry.  In 
laundry  and  drycleanlng  establishments,  and 
In  building  service  earned  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour. 

The  Commissioners  are  of  the  view  that 
the  earnings  of  all  too  many  persons  In  the 
District  must  be  considered  Inadequate  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  cost  of  Uvlng.    The 


living  cost  In  this  area  is  among  the  highest 
in  the  United  States,  ranking  with  the  13 
cities  whose  budgets  for  a  family  of  four,  as 
priced  in  1959  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, amount  to  between  $6,000  and  $6,600 
a  year.  On  the  basis  of  officially  recogiilzed 
measurement  of  price  changes,  the  cost  of 
Uving  In  Washington,  D.C,  increased  ap- 
proximately 27  percent  in  the  14-year  period 
from  1950  to  1964. 

Since  1918  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  minimum  wage  law 
covering  women  and  minors.  This  law  (act 
of  Sept.  19,  1918.  as  amended:  sees.  36-401 
through  36-422,  D.C.  Code)  has  served  tlie 
District  well,  but  the  Commissioners  believe 
the  time  has  now  come  when  all  employees 
In  the  District — men.  women,  and  minors — 
should  be  covered  by  generally  applicable 
minimum  wage  legislation.  In  this  respect, 
the  District  lags  behind  19  States  which  have 
made  such  provision.  Twenty-six  years  ago, 
Connecticut  was  the  first  State  to  enact  min- 
imum wage  legislation  for  men.  The  Com- 
missioners believe  that  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills  of  the  District  may  well 
be  traced  to  this  lag  in  protective  wage  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  provides  protective  legislation 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 
the  Congress  should  enact  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
bill  affords  broader  coverage  and  protects 
gains  made  under  the  existing  1918  law.  It 
would  increase  current  minimum  wage  cov- 
erage for  persons  employed  in  the  District 
from  about  87,000  women  and  minors  to 
about  300,000  men,  women,  and  minors,  many 
of  whom  are  in  the  lowest  income  level  and 
are  not  covered  by  any  local  or  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  law.  The  bill  contains  strong 
administrative  provisions,  Including  provi- 
sions for  revision  of  mlnimima  wage  orders, 
enforcement,  subpena  powers,  effective  pen- 
alties, and  machinery  to  assist  workers  in 
collecting  unpaid  minimimi  wages.  It  pre- 
serves all  benefits  which  women  and  minor 
employees  now  have  under  the  1918  law,  so 
that.  If,  In  the  course  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, there  should  be  excluded  from  cover- 
age by  the  bill  an  occupation  with  respect 
to  which  women  and  minor  employees  are 
presently  protected  by  a  wage  order  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  1918  minimum 
wage  law,  these  employees  would  neverthe- 
less continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
earlier  law. 

The  first  of  the  18  new  sections  which 
the  bill  substitutes  for  the  first  23  sections 
of  the  act  approved  September  19,  1918,  con- 
stitutes a  finding  by  Congress  that  wages 
paid  many  employees  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  too  low  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  maintenance  and  health  protection. 
This  section  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as 
practical  to  eliminate  the  conditions  referred 
to  earlier  In  the  section.  Section  2  sets  forth 
definitions.  Section  3  establishes  a  $1.23 
statutory  minimum  wage  rate  for  all  em- 
ployees (with  certain  exceptions),  and,  with 
respect  to  overtime  compensation,  estab- 
lishes a  40-hour  workweek.  This  section 
also  provides  that  existing  wage  orders  Issued 
under  authority  of  the  Act  of  September  19, 
1918,  shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  and 
be  modified  to  apply  to  all  employees  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  with  the  minimum  wage 
rate  and  payment  for  overtime  work  estab- 
lished by  such  wage  orders  to  be  modified 
in  conformity  with  the  minimum  wage  rate 
and  requirement  for  the  payment  of  over- 
time compensation  specified  earlier  In  the 
section.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  the  is- 
suance of  new  wage  orders  to  cover  occupa- 
tions with  respect  to  which  there  are  no 
existing  minimum  wage  orders  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Commissioners  note,  incidentally, 
that  section  11  of  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  1918  act  Includes,  In  subsection  (c). 
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language  which  properly  Is  a  part  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)    Inasmuch  as  it  excepts  from  its 
effect  the  employers  of  employees  whose  pay 
conforms  with  certain  criteria.     Accordingly, 
the  Commissioners  recommend  that  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  11  be  deleted,  and  that 
there  be  Inserted  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  3, 
in  line  16  on  page  4.  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That   no   employer   shall    be   deemed 
to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section by  employing  any  employee  of  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  for  a  workweek 
in  excess  of  the  workweek  specified  herein. 
If  (1)    the  regular  rate  of  pay  of  such  em- 
ployees is  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half  times 
the  minimum  hourly  rate  specified  In  sub- 
section  (a)    or  such  higher  rate  as  may  be 
applicable   to  such   employee  under  a  wage 
order  Issued  pursuant   to  this  act,  and    (2) 
more  than  half  his  compensation  for  a  rep- 
resentative period  (not  less  than  1  month) 
represents  commissions  on  goods  or  services". 
With   respect   to   the   statutory   minimum 
wage  established   by   the  bill,   the  Commls- 
eloners  have  considered  and  approved  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Asslst- 
tant  Secretary  for  Labor  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  that  there  be  a  direct  stat- 
utory tie  between  the  minimum  wage  estab- 
lished under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
.  and   the   statutory   minimum    wage   estab- 
lished for  the  District  of  Columbia.    Accord- 
ingly, In  order  to  provide  for  such  a  direct 
statutory  tie.  the  CoinmlBsioners  reconunend 
that  section  3  of  the  bill  be  changed  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Page  4,  strike  lines  4  through  l6  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a 
rate  not  less  than  such  rate  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  established  by  section  6 
(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  06  amended  (29  U.S.C.A..  §  206(a)  (1) ) : 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  reduce  any  higher 
rate  of  pay  established  by  any  wage  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  preserved  by 
section  2  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Amendments 
Act  of  1965." 

2.  Page  4.  strike  line  21  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "minimum  wages  at 
least  equal  to  the  rate  established  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall". 

3.  Page  5.  strike  lines  2  and  3  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  at  such  rate  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  act);". 

4.  Page  5.  strike  Une  16  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "for  minimum  wages 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)". 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  amendments  of 
the  1918  Act  sets  forth  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Commissioners  under  the  act,  while 
section  5  provides  for  revision  of  wage  orders 
Issued  under  authority  of  the  bill.  Section 
6  specifies  the  manner  In  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  to  Issue  revised  wage  orders, 
while  section  7  vests  In  the  Commissioners 
authority  to  make  and  revise  regulations, 
subject  to  public  hearing.  Section  8  pro- 
vides for  Judicial  review  of  an  order  upon 
filing  a  petition  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals.  Section  9  vests  the  Com- 
missioners with  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  issue  subpenas.  Section  10  provides 
for  certain  exemptions  from  the  act.  while 
section  11  (subsection  (c)  of  which  should 
be  relocated,  for  the  reason  set  forth  above) 
requires  employers  to  make  and  keep  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years  an  employ- 
ment record  for  each  of  his  employees.  Sec- 
tion 12  requires  the  posting  of  a  copy  of  the 
law  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the  regulations  or 
orders  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
while  section  13  proscribes  certain  acts  as 
violations  of  the  act.  among  which  are  in- 
cluded the  violation  of  any  regulation  or 
order  preserved  by  section  2  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Amendnaent«  Act  of  1965.  Section  14 
sets  forth  penalties  for  violation  of  section 


13  of  the  act,  while  section  15  establishes 
remedies  available  to  an  employee  who  may 
be  paid  less  than  the  wage  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  act  or  any  order  or  regu- 
lation Issued  therevmder.  Section  16  speci- 
fies that  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of  action 
for  unpaid  wages  or  liquidated  damages 
must  be  commenced  within  3  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued,  or  be  forever 
barred.  Section  17  states  that  nothing  in 
the  act  should  be  deemed  to  interfere  with, 
impede,  or  diminish  the  right  of  employees 
to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing in  order  to  establish  wages  or  other  con- 
ditions of  work  in  excess  of  the  standards 
applicable  under  the  act.  Section  18  pro- 
vides a  separability  provision. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  Is  designed  to  preserve 
the  benefits  of  existing  wage  orders  listed 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  September  19, 
1918.  supra.  The  employees  affected  by  this 
provision  are  women  and  minors  who  con- 
ceivably, were  the  Industry  in  which  they 
are  employed  exempted  from  the  provisions 
cf  the  bill,  would  be  left  without  the  pro- 
tection presently  afforded  by  existing  wage 
orders  were  it  not  for  the  preservation  of 
such  orders  by  section  2.  This  section  also 
provides  for  revising  the  preserved  wage  or- 
ders under  the  procedures  provided  for  by 
the  amendments  made  by  the  act.  except  that 
In  any  such  revision  the  wage  rate  need  not 
be  that  prescribed  in  section  3  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  bill — sec- 
tions 3,  4,  and  5,  respectively — authorize  the 
Commissioners  to  delegate  functions  vested 
In  them  by  the  act.  except  the  function  of 
making  and  adopting  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act  or  of  any  amend- 
ments made  by  the  act.  which  they  them- 
selves must  do;  establish  an  effective  date 
of  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  except  that  the  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  promulgate  necessary  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  on  and  after  the  date' 
of  enactment;  and  .  provide  a  short  title, 
"Minimum  Wage  Amendment^  Act  of  1965." 

In  addition  to  the  changes  In  the  bill  sug- 
gested earlier,  involving  adding  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  bill  the  language  presently  contained  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  11  of  such  amend- 
ments,  and   changing    the  language   of   such 

section  to  provide  a  direct  statutory  tie  be- 
tween the  minimum  wage  established  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  statutory 
minimum  wage  established  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commissioners  also  recom- 
mended the  following  changes,  most  of  which 
are  self-explanatory : 

1.  Page  3,  line  9.  Insert  "governments  of 
the"  before  "United  States".     ' 

2.  Page  7.  line  12,  Insert  after  "Commission- 
ers" the  following:  ",  but  not  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1965". 

3.  Page  11.  Insert  between  lines  5  and  6  the 
following:  "'Issuance  (k  Revised  Wage  Or- 
ders' ".  Y 

4.  Page  12,  line  9.  insert  after  "wage"  the 
following:  "rates  and  overtime  compensa- 
tion". 

5.  Page  12,  line  10,  strike  the  word  "Admin- 
istrative". 

6.  Page  13.  line  15,  strike  "revision"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "revisions". 

7.  Page  13,  line  21,  strike  "administrative 
regulations",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reg- 
ulation". The  word  "administrative"  appear- 
ing in  the  caption  of  section  7  and  in  section 
8(a)  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  bill 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to  by  the  term  "administrative  regu- 
lations" differ  in  some  respect  from  "regu- 
lations" in  a  general  sense.  A  reading  of  the 
bill,  however,  indicates  that  "administrative 
regulations"  are  in  fact  "regulations",  and 
that  the  word  "administrative"  is  not  in- 
tended  to   qualify   the   word   "regulations". 


Accordingly,  the  Commissioners  believe  It  Is 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  word  "administra- 
tive" wherever  such  word  appears  in  the 
phrase  "administrative  regulations"  so  as  to 
avoid  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  of  such 
regulations. 

8.  Page  14,  line  23.  strike  "it",  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "them". 

9.  Page  15,  ime  5,  strike  "shall"  where 
It  appears  the  second  time,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "may". 

10.  Page  15,  line  22,  amend  to  read  "  'Au- 
thority To  Take  Testimony  and  Issue 
Subpenas". 

11.  Page  16,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  "United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Coltmibla",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions". 

12.  Page  17.  line  15.  Insert  "Issued"  after 
"orders". 

13.  Page  19,  line  12.  Insert  "Issued"  after 
"order". 

14.  Page  20,  between  lines  15  and  16  In- 
sert "shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and". 

15.  Page  23,  insert  between  lines  7  and  8 
the  following:  "  'Preservation  of  Wage  Ordeu 
Issued  Prior  to  this  Act". 

16.  Page  23,  line  20,  insert  after  "Act" 
the  following:  ",  except  that  the  proviso 
in  section  5(d)  of  the  amendments  made 
by  thiF  Act  stiall  not  be  appUcable  in  the 
revision  of  wage  orders  preserved  by  this 
section". 

The  foregoing  is  required  in  order  to 
make  the  proviso  of  section  5(d)  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  2   (page  23)    of  the  bill. 

17.  Page  24,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "in- 
cluding, notwithstanding  clause  numbered 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  second  3,", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "except".  The 
effect  of  the  language  which  the  Commis- 
sioners recommend  be  deleted  is  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  to  delegate  to  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board  the 
function  of  mailing  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  Conunlsslon- 
ers  consider  It  desirable  that  the  Tegulatlon- 
making  authority  be  centralized  in  them, 
thereby  conforming  with  the  principle  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1952. 
The  Commissioners  believe  It  obvious  that 
it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  that 
regulation-making  authority  be  centralized, 
rather  than  decentralized.  Accordingly,  the 
Commissioners  recommend  that  section  3 
of  the  bill  be  changed  so  as  to  eliminate 
therefrom  the  authority  of  the  Commission- 
ers to  delegate  the  fimctlon  of  malting  rpgu- 
latlons  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
and  the  amendments  made  by  the  bill. 

18.  Pages  24  and  25.  strike  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  (in  lines 
22-25  of  page  24.  and  lines  1-3  of  page  25), 
since  this  sentence  makes  it  mandatory  that 
the  Commissioners  modify  and  promulgate 
certain  wage  orders  and  regulations  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  Act  of  1965  (one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  Its  approval),  and  this 
may  not  be  possible  of  accomplishment,  or 
even  advisable  if  it  were  possible.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Commissioners  ask  tliat  the  last 
sentence  of  section  4(b)  be  deleted. 

The  Commissioners  estimate  that  the  cost 
to  the  District  of  administering  the  District 
of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law.  ps  it  would 
be  amended  by  the  bill,  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $62,000.  representing  the  sal- 
aries for  two  GS-9  wage  and  hour  investi- 
gators ($14,400),  five  GS-7  investigators 
(S30.250),  and  one  GS-5  clerk  ($5,000).  and 
related  costs. 

The  Commissioners  are  Informed  that  in 
some  industries  the  wages  presently  being 
paid  employees  are  so  low  that  the  proposed 
statutory  minimum  rate  would  result  in  a 
raise  in  pay  for  a  large  number  of  workers  In 
such    industries.     In    eating    and    drinking 
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establishments,  for  Instance,  67  percent  of 
the  employees  will  have  Increases  of  varying 
amounts  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  Increase,  however,  will  not 
be  so  great  as  would  first  appear.  Inasmuch 
as  the  bill,  In  section  7,  provides  that  cer- 
tain benefits  received  by  the  workers  may 
be  taken  into  account  in  making  up  the 
minimum  rate,  such  as,  for  example,  meals 
furnished  to  and  gratuities  received  by. 
workers  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  Commissioners  may 
Issue  regulations  controlling  the  amount  of 
such  items  going  to  make  up  the  minimum 
wage  rate. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  of  the  40-hour 
workweek   after   which   overtime  compensa- 
tion  is  required   to   be   paid,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  informed  that  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  study  referred  to  earlier,  in 
retail   trade   over   12.000   employees   worked 
more  than  40  hours  per  week,  in  eating  and 
drinking  establishments  more  than  6,000  em- 
ployees worked  more  than  40  hours  per  week, 
and  36  percent  of  the  workers  in  hotels,  35 
percent  of  those  In  laundries,  and  31   per- 
cent of  those  in  real  estate  establishments 
exceeded  40  hours  of  work  per  week.     The 
Commissioners  are  further  Informed  that  the 
Mlnimvun  Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board 
expects  employers  to  adjust  working  hours 
in  such  a  way  that  only  a  minimum  number 
of  employees  wlU  be  employed  in  excess  of 
40  hours  after  effective  date  of  the  act.    The 
Board  further  is  of  the  view  that  such  action 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  length 
of  the  employee's  workweek.  Increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers,  and  In  some  In- 
stances in  contributing   to  the  creation  of 
additional  Jobs  and  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment.     The    Commissioners    recognize 
that  one  of  the  industries  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  wUl  be  most  affected  by  the 
proposed    legislation   Is   the   hotel    and    res- 
taurant industry.     They  note  the  increased 
number  of  large  and  elaborate  hotels  and 
restaurants  opening  up  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  visi- 
tors to  the  city,  in  large  part  the  result  of 
a   vigorous    and   successful    program   carried 
CTi  by  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade.    The  Cbmmissioners  believe  that 
the  employees  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
should  participate  in  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  the  industry  at  least  to  the  extent  of  re- 
ceiving a  wage  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  persons  residing  In  Washington,  DC.    The 
Commissioners  believe   it  obvioiis  that  the 
failure  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  protect 
any  sizable  body  of  employees,  with  the  re- 
sult that  members  of  the  group  continue  to 
receive    Inadequate    compensation    to   meet 
their  needs,  cannot  help  but  have  the  effect 
of  continuing  In  existence  a  situation  which 
the  Commissioners  believe  operates  strongly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  commimlty. 
For  this  reason,  they  desire  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  providing  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation covering  all  persons  employed  In  pri- 
vate Industry  carried  on  In  the  District  of 
oolimabia. 

In  summation,  the  Commissioners  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  a  statutory  mlni- 
mvun wage  rate  for  all  employees  in  the 
District  of  Coliimbla — men,  women,  and 
minors — Is  needed.  They  believe  that  the 
economic  and  social  health  of  the  commu- 
nity demands  the  establishment  of  such  a 
minimum  wage  rate.  Accordingly,  they 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
S.  19  at  the  earliest  possible  date  In  order  to 
provide  such  a  mlnimxmi  wage  rate  for  em- 
ployees In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
end  that  such  employees  will  receive  an 
adequate  living  wage  which  the  Commission- 
ers believe  will  tend  to  alleviate  economic 
and  social  evils  existing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  P*urther,  the  Commissioners  are 
of  the  view  that  a  statutory  minimutQ  wage 
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for  all  persons  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would,  as  far  as  the  District  is 
concerned,  be  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
administration's  war  against  poverty. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner. 
President,    Board    of    Commissioners, 
District  o/  Colum,hia. 

American  Federation  op  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations 

Washington,  B.C.,  October  7. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  On  Jime  23,  1965,  we  were 
pleased  to  have  the  opportimity  to  present 
testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health,  Education,  Welfare  and  Safety  In 
support  of  S.  19,  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  bill. 

This  proposal  has  wide  public  support,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  a  number  of  other  organizations. 
Especially  significant  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Minimum  Wages  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Is  composed 
of  a  number  of  communltywlde  organizations. 
We  quote  from  our  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee: 

"A  special  study  was  made  in  1962  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  wages  being  paid,  hours 
being  worked  per  week,  and  work  practices 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  study 
showed  that  earning  less  than  $1  an  hour 
were  20  percent  of  the  employees  employed 
In  real  estate  occupations,  29  percent  of  the 
employees  In  motion  picture  theaters,  and  42 
percent  of  the  employees  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing places.  The  percentage  of  workers  who 
earned  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  ranged  from 
19  percent  in  retail  trade  to  61  percent  In 
eating  and  drinking  places.  Receiving  less 
than  $1.15  an  hour  were  33  percent  of  the 
employees  in  automobile  repair  and  servic- 
ing, 32  percent  of  the  employees  in  hotels, 
motels,  and  rooming  and  boarding  houses,  37 
percent  of  the  employees  In  real  estate,  28 
percent  of  the  workers  in  laundries,  25  per- 
cent of  the  employees  In  hospitals,  and  19 
percent  of  the  employees  In  retail  trade. 

The  percentage  of  employees  earning  less 
than  $1.25  an  hour  in  1962  ranged  from  29 
percent  of  those  in  retail  trade  to  between 
60  and  60  percent  of  the  employees  In  laun- 
dries and  miscellaneous  services,  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  employees  in  eating  and  drinking 
places,  hotels,  motels,  and  rooming  a&d 
boaxding  houses,  and  motion  picture  thea- 
ters. 

As  is  well  known,  living  costs  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  have  risen  at  a  rapid  rate — 27  per- 
cent from  1950-64 — and  are  among  the  high- 
est In  the  country.  A  modest  but  adequate 
budget  for  a  family  of  four  in  Washington 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  requiring  an  Income  of  over 
$6,000  per  year.  Compare  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  annual  income  of  $2,500  which 
a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  will  earn 
during  a  year  for  a  worker  working  50  weeks 
at  40  hours  per  week.  Even  If  two  members 
of  the  family  were  working  and  earning  at 
these  levels,  they  could  not  between  them 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  living  for  the 
family  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  648,  which  was  passed  by  the  House, 
Is  In  our  opinion  a  very  Inadequate  bill;  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  the  committee  will  adopt 
the  Senate  subcommittee  recommendations 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  fruitful  con- 


ference which  win  produce  a  fair  minimum 
wage  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Greater  Washington  Central 

Labor  Cotjnctl,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  7.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  District  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  writing 
to  endorse  In  the  strongest  terms  S.  19 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage 
which  I  understand  will  come  before  your 
full  Senate  District  Committee  on  Friday, 
October  8.  If  any  representations  have  been 
made  to  you  to  the  effect  that  the  Great- 
er Washington  Central  Labor  Council  sup- 
ports H.R.  8126,  please  be  advised  that  such 
information  is  erroneous  In  the  extreme. 
There  are  a  number  of  bad  provisions  In 
the  legislation  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  i>as8  S.  19. 
With  best  wishes, 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Turner, 
President,   Greater   Washington  Central 
Labor  Council. 

Washington,  D.C., 

October  IS,  1965. 
Re  S.  19,  District  of  Columbia  minim imi  wage. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  While  I  admire  your 
leadership  and  fairness  In  dealing  with  most 
issues,  and  agree  with  you  about  90  percent 
of  the  time,  I  do  believe  the  examples  of  low 
wages  paid  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  cited 
on  page  140  of  the  hearings  on  S.  19,  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  bill,  is 
very  misleading.  You  do  not  indicate  that 
the  waiters  get  tips  averaging  more  than  $1 
an  hour  in  addition  to  their  wages,  that  they 
get  food,  and  In  many  Instances  they  get 
uniforms. 

Similarly,  you  do  not  Indicate  that  the 
other  restaurant  and  hotel  personnel  listed 
as  being  in  the  low  wage  g^oup  similarly  get 
many  fringe  benefits  In  the  form  of  food, 
etc.,  which  is  a  very  significant  Item  in  any 
person's  budget. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  Maryland 
nor  Virginia  has  minimum  wage  laws,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law 
Is  going  over  until  next  year,  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  hold  up  action  on  S.  19  until  we 
see  what  is  In  the  Senate  bill.  The  hotel 
and  restaurant  people  in  Washington  must 
remain  competitive.  They  are  one  of  our 
largest  employer  groups,  and  the  success  of 
our  high  cost  tourism  promotion  turns  upon 
availability  of  food  and  lodging  for  travelers 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Very  truly  yoxu-s. 

Carl  L.  Shipley. 

Copies  to:  Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty,  U.S. 
Senate.  Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Hon.  Everett  Dirksen,  U.S.  Senate,  Hon. 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  U.S.  Senate,  Hon. 
BouRKE  B.  HiCKENLoopQi.  VS.  Senate,  and 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  U.S.  Senate. 
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ROBERT  G.  BAKER  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  recent 
article  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
entitled  "Lid  Poised  To  Clamp  on  Baker 
Jury,"  followed  by  an  editorial  of  the 
same  date  entitled  "Serve — Who?" 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lnj    POISED    To    Clamp    oh    Baker    Jury — 
Katzenbach  Will  Handle  Case 

(By  William  Moore) 

Washington.  September  21. — The  Johnson 
administration  placed  Itself  In  pyosltlon  to- 
day to  clamp  down  the  Ud  on  further  dis- 
closures in  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
told  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  that 
If  Baker  Is  Indicted  in  his  get-rlch-qulck 
Influence  peddling  schemes.  Katzenbach  will 
bypass  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  turn  the  prosecution  over  to 
the  Justice  Department's  Criminal  Division. 

Katzenbach.  a  member  of  President  John- 
son's Cabinet,  would  then  have  control  over 
the  fate  of  Johnson's  protege.  Baker.  The 
Justice  Department  already  has  bypassed  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  the  Government's  investiga- 
tion, 

GETTING   JOHNSON    OFT   HOOK 

Katzenbach's  announcement  was  seen  here 
as  an  effort  to  take  Johnson  off  the  hook  in 
his  appointment  of  two  former  Baker  at- 
torneys to  high  Federal  posts. 

The  first  was  Abe  Fortas,  whom  Johnson 
named  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  second 
Is  David  Bress,  whom  Johnson  is  asking  the 
Senate  to  confirm  for  the  $27,000-a-year  Job 
of  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colvmibia. 

WILLIAMS    OPPOSES    NOMINEE 

When  objection  was  raised  by  Senators 
John  J.  Williams.  Republican,  of  Delaware, 
and  Jack  Miller.  Republican,  of  Iowa,  It 
was  emphasized  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  a  U.S.  district  attorney  to  conduct  grand 
Jury  investigations  and  prosecute  if  Indict- 
ments are  returned. 

Thus,  Miller  said,  the  U.8.  attorney  could 
control  the  return  of  Indictments,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  prosecution  If  they  were  re- 
turned. 

Williams  likened  the  appointment  of  Bress 
to  the  appointment  of  a  former  lawyer  for 
Teamster  Boss  Jimmy  Hoffa  as  district  at- 
torney In  a  district  in  which  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  might  be  Investigating  Hoffa. 

Williams  appeared  as  a  witness  today  to 
protest  Bress'  confirmation  by  the  Senate  to 
the  subcommittee  members.  Senator  James 
Eastland,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  chair- 
man, and  Senators  John  McClellan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  and  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
the  Senate  Republican  floor  leader. 

Katzenbach  told  the  committee  that  the 
criminal  division  would  continue  in  charge 
of  the  Baker  case,  and  Bress  said  that  if  any 
conflict  of  interest  occurs  he  will  disqualify 
himself  In  the  case. 

questions  own  disqualification 

Williams  questioned  whether  Bress  could 
disqualify  himself  In  the  case. 

"The  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  undoubtedly  become 
the  headquarters  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Baker  case  should  he  be  Indicted  by  the 
grand  Jury."  Williams  said. 

"It  would  be  impossible  vmder  such  cir- 
cumstances for  Bress  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  progress  being  made  in  the  preparation 
of  the  case. 

"As  one  of  the  former  attorneys  for  Baker, 
no  doubt  Bress  through  his  client  relation- 
ship has  much  information  which  would  be 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  the  development  of  its  case  against 
Baker. 

"For  Bress  to  make  available  all  of  his 
knowledge  thus  obtained  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  attorney-client  relationship.  On 
the  other  hand  if  he  withheld  his  knowledge 
obtained  through  such  client  relationship, 
as  he  would  be  expected  to  do.  it  would 
result  in  this  situation:  An  acting  U.S.  at- 


torney withholding  evidence  from  a  grand 
Jury  which  was  directly  under  his 
Jurisdiction." 

ATTORNEY  FOR  BAKER   FIRM 

Williams  said  that  Bress  is  known  as  a 
man  of  highest  Integrity,  but  said  the  nomi- 
nation should  be  withdrawn,  or  the  Senate 
should  defer  action  until  the  Baker  case  is 
disposed  of.  Numerous  lawyers  and  several 
bar  associations  have  urged  Bress' 
confirmation. 

Bress  was  attorney  for  the  berv-U  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  a  multimlllion-dollar-a-year 
Income  from  vending  food  and  beverages 
by  machines  in  defense  plants.  Baker  was 
its  major  stockholder. 

Bress  denies  having  known  this,  a  denial 
that  Williams  told  the  Senate  recently  is 
ridiculous. 

Wn.LiAMS  said  if  the  administration  did  not 
know  of  Bress'  relationship  with  Baker,  who- 
ever recommended  the  nomination  was  lax. 
Katzenbach  said  he  made  the  recommenda- 
tion and  that  he  knew  all  about  the  relation- 
ship. Williams  said  if  the  administration 
had  the  facts  the  nomination  is  "a  complete 
disregard  for  normal  ethical  sensitivity  and 
for  public  opinion." 

Serve — Who? 

The  odor  of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  still 
pervades  the  Senate  and  clings  to  the  John- 
son administration.  It  is  astonishing, 
therefore,  that  the  President  should  for  the 
second  time  in  recent  weeks  nominate  a 
former  Baker  lawyer  for  a  high  Federal  post. 
He  is  David  Bress,  whom  Mr.  Johnson  wants 
the  Senate  to  confirm  as  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Bress  was  attorney  for  Baker's  Serv-U 
Corp.  in  the  civil  suit  that  blew  the  lid  off 
the  Baker  scandal  and  exposed  the  Govern- 
ment higher-ups  who  were  his  cronies.  An- 
other lawyer  for  Baker,  Abe  Fortas,  long-time 
political  fixer  and  President  Johnson's  per- 
sonal attorney,  was  recently  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Baker  himself  had  few  peers  as  a  political 
fixer.  Indeed,  he  parlayed  his  p>ost  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Senate  Democratic  majority 
(a  Job  he  gained  as  Mr.  Johnson's  protege) 
into  a  multimillion-dollar  fortune.  One  of 
the  ventures  In  which  he  exercised  his  In- 
fluence peddling  proclivities  was  Serv-U,  a 
big  food  and  beverage  vending  business  In 
which  he  was  the  prime  factor  and  principal 
stockholder. 

Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
has  aptly  likened  Bress'  nomination  to  ap- 
pointment of  a  Teamsters  Union  lawyer  as 
U.S.  attorney  or  Judge  in  a  district  where 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  union  president,  is  imder  in- 
vestigation. Senator  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa, 
has  reminded  the  Senate  that  a  District  of 
Colvunbia  grand  Jury  is  currently  Investigat- 
ing Baker's  Influence  peddling  and  that 
Bress  would  be  responsible  for  prosecution 
if  Baker  is  Indicted  and  could  have  power 
over  whether  the  grand  Jury  Indicts  him  or 
not. 

Bress*  statement  that  as  attorney  for 
Serv-U  he  had  not  known  Baker  was  a 
stockholder  is,  as  Williams  points  out,  ridic- 
ulous. Baker's  name  led  the  list  of  defend- 
ants in  the  corporation's  r-jply  In  the  "suit, 
and  Bress  signed  the  document.  Williams 
also  Is  correct  in  his  appraisal  that  the  nom- 
ination reveals  either  gross  laxity  or  an  ar- 
rogant disregard  for  normal  ethical  sensi- 
tivity and  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
admlTjistratlon. 

The  way  things  go  In  Washington  these 
days,  it  is  not  likely  that  President  Johnson 
will  withdraw  the  nomination.  The  Senate, 
however,  can  refuse  to  confirm  this  scan- 
dalous appointment.  If  it  fails  to  do  so, 
the  public  cannot  be  blamed  for  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  Bobby  B.-Ucer  and  his 
friends  still  wield  a  lot  of  influence.^ 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  for  a  good  number  of  years  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  Education,  Wel- 
fare, and  Safety,  I  have  received  nu- 
merous allegations  by  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  concerning  some  of  the 
practices  and  policies  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  In  addition,  I  re- 
ceived many  allegations  by  employees  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  re- 
garding the  internal  operation  of  that 
Department. 

On  April  8,  1964,  I  requested  the  Hon- 
orable John  Campbell,  the  very  able  and 
efiBcient  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  two  members  of  his 
staff.  Mr.  Fred  Thompson  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Mackin.  to  have  a  conference  with  me 
in  my  office,  in  order  that  I  could  discuss 
with  them  the  possibility  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  giving  me  some  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  my  studying  the 
complaints  raised  by  employees  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and 
District  of  Columbia  citizens. 

I  had  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Campbell  and 
his  assistants  in  my  office  on  April  9, 1964, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  would  undertake  the 
study  that  I  suggested  relative  to  certain 
administrative  policies  and  practices  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
The  study  was  continued  over  a  period  of 
several  months.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eneral  furnished  me  with  a  report  of  his 
findings  on  October  9,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  of  April  15, 1964,  addressed 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Campbell,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

April  15,  1964. 
Hon.  Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  • 

Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  conference 
that  I  had  with  you,  Mr.  Fred  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Francis  Mackin  In  my  office  on  April  9. 
in  respect  to  what  help,  if  any.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  could  give  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  my  study  of  the  administrative 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  that  conference, 
many  allegations  have  been  made  to  me  by 
reliable  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
concerning  alleged  abuses  involved  In  some 
of  the  practices  and  policies  of  tiie  Metro- 
politan Police  Dejxu-tment.  Towards  the  end 
of  our  conference,  which  I  assure  you  was 
very  helpful  to  me  and  which  I  appreciate 
very  much.  I  agreed  to  submit  to  you  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  a  list  of  some 
of  the  subject  matters  and  issues  which  I 
am  studying  in  respect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  operations.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  following  matters  at 
the  present  time: 

1.  The  procedures  followed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  for  recording  and 
repyortlng  upon  crime  statistics  and  the  va- 
lidity of  these  statistics  as  furnished  to  the 
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Congress  and  the  public.  With  respect  to 
crime  statistics,  I  need  Information  on  the 
effect  of  any  changes  in  procedures  employed 
in  compiling  statistics  since  1950  and  the 
related  effect  these  changes  may  have  had  on 
the  comparability  of  reported  statistical  in- 
formation. 

2.  The  bookkeeping  procedures  at  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  warehouses  for 
maintaining  accountability  over  property 
and  whether  items  are  either  stolen  or  other- 
wise not  accounted  for. 

3.  The  procedures  for  handling  of  paid,  un- 
paid, canceled  and  adjusted  traffic  tickets. 

4.  The  subject  of  work  classification. 
From  time  to  time,  I  have  received  allega- 
tions that  police  officers  are  not  doing  the 
work  as  specified  by  civil  service  classifica- 
tions and  that  appropriate  regulations  have 
not  been  followed  in  promoting  police  officers. 

5.  The  subject  of  officer  training.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  training  of  new 
oScers  on  the  police  force  follows  an  incon- 
sistent pattern  and  varies  within  the  Depart- 
ment headquarters  and  with  the  precincts 
This  allegation  leads  to  the  public  charge 
that  favoritism  characterizes  the  training 
and  promotion  policies  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. I  recognize  that  full  evaluation  of 
some  of  these  matters  relating  to  personnel 
practices  may  not  be  within  the  investigative 
procedures  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
but  your  comments  and  views  on  the  prac- 
tices and  policies  will  be  helpful  to  me. 

6.  Information  concerning  wiretapping 
and  lie  detector  equipment.  Based  on 
available  records,  1  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving information  on  wiretapping  and 
lie  detector  equipment  maintained  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and  the  use 
of  this  equipment.  The  propriety  of  such 
use,  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  results, 
need  not  be  considered  in  your  review. 

If,  in  the  coiirse  of  any  work  your  staff 
does  on  any  of  the  aforementioned  items, 
you  run  across  ancillary  or  subsidiary  issues 
of  problems  which  you  think  would  be 
related  to  my  study  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  a  report  on  the  same. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  outstanding  record  of  dedi- 
cated, courageous  public  service  which  you 
are  rendering  as  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  of 
October  30,  1964  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Comptroller  General  of 

THE  UNriED  States, 
Washington,  DC.  October  30,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

De.kb,  Senator  Morse:  Our  report  on  re- 
view of  certain  administrative  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  fur- 
nished herewith  In  response  to  your  letter 
dated  April  15,  1964.  A  summary  of  our 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are  pre- 
sented in  the  forepart  of  the  report. 

As  you  know,  we  did  not  make  our  findings 
available  to  the  agency  or  obtain  its  com- 
ments, and  it  is  our  understanding  that  you 
plan  to  do  so  at  an  appropriate  time.  We 
understand  also  that  you  will  bring  our  rec- 
ommendations to  the  attention  of  the  ap- 
propriate authorities. 

We  plan  to  make  no  further  distribution 
of  this  report  unless  copies  are  specifically 
requested  and  then  only  after  your  approval 
has  been  obtained  or  public  announcement 
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has  been  made  by  you  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  report. 

We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  report 
with  you  or  members  of  your  staff,  if  you  so 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  many  very 
dedicated  employees  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  the  very  thorough 
study  they  have  made  in  regard  to  the 
several  subject  matters  I  asked  them  to 
carefully  examine.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  report  which  I  plan  to  release 
to  the  public  today,  for  I  believe  it  gen- 
erally brings  credit  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  It  does  not  sub- 
stantiate many  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  circulated  throughout  this 
community  for  a  good  many  years  about 
the  Department. 

The  report  I  have  received  from  the 
Comptroller  General  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  me,  and  I  believe  will  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  District  Commissioners,  the 
President's  D.C.  Committee  on  Crime, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  am  very  pleased  with  many  of 
the  affirmative  suppoi-ting  findings  that 
the  Comptroller  General  has  made  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  past  about 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

Mr.    President,    you    will    recall    tliat 
when  I  requested  that  the  study  be  made 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  there 
were  many  in  this  community  who  se- 
verely criticized  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.    They  claimed  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  unfair,  and 
that   the   study   he   had   requested   the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  was 
a  misuse  of  public  funds.    I  asked  then, 
and  I  ask  now,  "What  is  wrong  with 
studying  the  operations  and  practices 
of   any   department  of  the  Federal   or 
District  government  to  see  whether  It  is 
carrying  out  its  public  trust  and  respon- 
sibility with  a  maximum  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency and  fairness  to  all  concerned?" 
I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
when  serious  allegations  are  made  by 
responsible  citizens  about  the  conduct 
of  an  agency  of  their  government,  that 
those  allegations  should  be  looked  into. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsibility 
to  determine  whether  such  allegations 
have  substance  to  them.    On  this  basis, 
I  directed  that  this  study  be  made,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  did,  because  the  report 
that  I  have  received  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  in  my  judgment,  does 
not  substantiate  some  of  the  allegations 
made  by  individuals  and  groups  within 
this  community. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  In  1963 
and  1964,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon severely  criticized  the  then  Chief 
of  Police,  Robert  V.  Murray,  for  his 
inertia,  his  lack  of  direction  of  his  De- 
partment, his  lack  of  foresight  and 
imagination  and  his  police  politics. 

Since  Chief  Murray's  departure  from 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
many  policy  changes  have  been  made, 
I  believe  many  of  these  policies  are  in 
the  public  Interest,  and  I  fully  support 


a  majority  of  them.  I  believe  the  gen- 
eral tempo  of  the  Department  and  the 
morale  have  greatly  improved  since  Chief 
Layton  has  taken  over  the  direction  of 
the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
turn  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  special 
repoi-t  on  review  of  certain  administra- 
tive policies  and  practices  which  I  re- 
quested from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  and  which  was  com- 
pleted for  me  In  October  1964. 
recording  and  reporting  of  crime  statistics 
Over  a  period  of  several  years,  individ- 
uals have  privately  reported  to  me,  and 
some  witnesses  have  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  they  had  some  suspicions 
which  caused  them  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  recording  and  reporting 
of  crime  statistics  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  In  their  judgment 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
method  of  recording  and  reporting  of 
crime  statistics  had  been  modified  from 
time  to  time  between  1950  and  1964. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  there 
was  any  substance  to  the  questions  raised 
by  these  people,  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  study  the  Police  De- 
partment's prescribed  recording  and  re- 
porting procedures  from  1950  to  1964. 
The  Comptroller  General  advises  me  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  study  "did 
not  disclose  any  deficiencies  which  would 
indicate  that  reports  for  fiscal  years  1950 
through  1963  had  not  been  prepared  on  a 
reasonably  consistent  basis  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  for  reporting,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation." 

In  this  connection,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  also  reviewed  all  closed 
offense  cases  which  were  included  in  its 
test  of  offenses  reported.  During  March 
1963,  a  study  of  those  cases  caused  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conclude 
that  "from  a  judicial  point  of  view  many 
of  the  reported  offenses  were  later  found 
to  be  less  serious  or  without  legal  basis 
for  action." 

accountability  for  property  taken  into 
custody 


Allegations  and  rumors  have  circulated 
throughout  the  Nation's  Capital  and  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  for  some 
time,    that    some    property.    Including 
liquor,  which  has  been  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
and   stored   at  the   Police  Department 
warehouse,    has   been    stolen   by   some 
members  of  the  police  force  and  taken  to 
their  homes  and  vacation  retreats.    Due 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  allegations  and 
because  the  rumors  have  been  so  widely 
circulated  throughout  the  community,  I 
felt  that  in  fairness  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  community,  I  should  re- 
quest the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  bookkeep- 
ing   procedures    at    the    Metropolitan 
Police  Department  warehouse  for  main- 
taining accountability  of  the  property, 
and  whether  items  are  either  stolen  or 
otherwise  not  accounted  for.    The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  made  such  a  study. 
General  Accounting  Office  Investiga- 
tors caused  to  be  made  a  physical  count 
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of  selected  property  listed  on  selected 
property  return  forms.  The  Investiga- 
tors made  a  physical  count  of  proE>erty 
covered  by  112  property  return  forms 
which  disclosed  discrepancies  in  5  of  the 
112  returns. 

The  investigators  suggest  that  while 
the  discrepancies  which  occurred  do  not 
appear  significant  per  se,  they  indicate 
a  need  for  a  much  more  careful  prepara- 
tion and  verification  of  property  return 
forms  and  for  more  adequate  controls 
over  property.  The  investigation  showed, 
that  a  number  of  regulations  were  not 
being  complied  with  by  officers  in  charge 
of  property  at  the  Police  Department 
warehouse.  It  was  found  that  guns  were 
being  held  for  more  than  a  year  after 
being  received  in  the  property  office,  and 
regulations  require  that  they  be  dis- 
posed of  after  90  days.  It  was  also  found 
that  property  was  being  held  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  that  no  followup 
had  been  made  with  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
more  than  10  years  to  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  disposing  of  the  property. 

For  instance,  property  acquired  in  1950 
from  a  mental  patient  was  still  being 
held  even  though  the  patient  died  in 
1958.  The  investigation  further  showed 
that  an  inventory  of  property  stored  in 
the  warehouse  vault  had  not  been  made 
for  about  4  years,  and  that  an  inventoi-y 
of  property  in  the  storeroom  and  in  the 
warehouse  had  not  been  made  within  6 
years.  I  am  advised  that  very  poor  rec- 
ords were  kept  of  those  inventories. 

The  Comptroller  General  advises  me 
that  by  law  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment Is  required  to  collect  storage 
fees  for  certain  property  in  its  custody, 
and  he  found  that  no  action  had  been 
taken  to  Implement  the  law  until  Feb- 
ruary 1.5.  1964. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  Investi- 
gation further  disclosed  that  certain  re- 
ports required  by  the  manual  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  were  not 
made  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  However, 
I  am  advised  that  after  General  Ac- 
counting Office  investigators  began  in- 
vestigating practices  at  the  Police  De- 
partment warehouse,  a  formal  report 
was  made  to  the  Chief  of  Police  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Department's  own 
manual. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  ad- 
vises mc  that  regulations  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  prohibit  the 
retention  of  property,  other  than  pris- 
oners' property,  by  any  unit  of  the  Po- 
lice Department  more  than  5  days  before 
submitting  It  to  the  property  office.  The 
investigation  showed  that  in  numerous 
Instances  these  regulations  were  not 
complied  with. 

On  the  subject  of  accountability  for 
property  taken  into  custody,  the  Comp- 
troller General  states  that: 

Although  our  review  disclosed  only  minor 
discrepancies  in  the  records  of  the  property 
clerk,  we  believe  that  the  existing  system  of 
Internal  controls  unnecessarily  provides  op- 
portunities for  Irregularities  to  occur  and 
not  be  detected  for  many  years.  If  at  all. 

The  Comptroller  General  further 
states  that  in  his  judgment  there  is  a 
need  to  strengthen  internal  controls  over 
property    taken    into    custody    by    the 


Police  Department,  and  he  makes  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  A  control  register  be  established  and 
properly  maintained  which  would  constitute 
a  permanent  record  of  property  taken  Into 
cxistody,  and  its  disposition. 

2.  Physical  inventories  be  taken  annually 
and  reconciled  with  the  Individual  property 
return  forms. 

3.  A  followup  be  made  periodically  on  the 
status  of  property  to  determine  whether  It 
should  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction,  If 
salable,  or  destroyed  if  not  salable. 

4.  The  duties  of  keeping  records  of  prop- 
erty be  separ.ited  from  those  relating  to  the 
physical  handling  of  property. 

5.  The  need  for  timely  submission,  care- 
ful preparation,  and  verification  of  property 
return  forms  be  emphasized. 

WORK  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Over  a  period  of  time  allegations  have 
been  made  to  me  by  police  officers  that 
work  assigned  to  them  was  not  consist- 
ent with  their  training  and  experience  as 
police  officers.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  study  disclosed  that  no  review  is 
made  of  work  assignments  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  the  Civil 
Ser\ace  Commission,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  Personnel  Office.  Although 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  has 
made  some  progress  In  assigning  civilian 
personnel  to  positions  In  order  to  relieve 
policemen  of  duties  not  directly  related 
to  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime, 
it  has  not  made  the  progress  which  Is 
warranted.  This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  recruit  police  officers  Into  the 
Department.  The  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  has  not  been  able  to  recruit 
sufficient  police  officers  to  bring  the  force 
up  to  its  authorized  strength.  Yet  there 
are  police  officers  receiving  police  officers' 
pay,  and  all  of  the  fringe  benefits  which 
police  officers  receive,  because  It  Is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  they  have  per- 
formed hazardous  work,  who  are  working 
as  mechanics,  radio  repairmen,  licens- 
ing officials  in  various  Government  agen- 
cies, officers  working  in  the  clothing 
room,  service  and  crane  shop,  central 
garage,  emergency  building  repair,  pay- 
rolls office,  property  office,  clinic  office, 
and  yes,  Mr.  President,  a  marine  me- 
chanic. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  these 
and  many  other  police  positions  should 
be  replaced  by  civilians  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Such  action  would  release 
police  officers- who  have  extensive  police 
training  and  experience,  to  return  to 
crime  prevention  and  detection  work  and 
at  the  same  time  the  civilians  filling 
these  positions  could  do  just  as  fine  a 
work. 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  positions  I 
have  just  mentioned,  I  am  advised  that 
there  are  four  policemen  working  in  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  office,  six  police- 
men working  in  the  Property  Clerk's 
office,  27  policemen  working  in  various 
licensing  offices.  Mr.  President,  Com- 
missioner Tobriner  testified  before  the 
Senate  Distinct  cf  Columbin  Committee 
that  he  is  in  full  support  of  replacing 
many  of  these  positions  with  civilians. 
I  say  to  Mr.  Tobriner  that  "You  are  a 
Johnny  Come  Lately,  because  the  facts 
of  the  situation  do  not  bear  out  your  as- 


sertion." The  ti-uth  of  the  matter  is  that 
year  after  year  the  District  Commis- 
sioners have  disallowed  many  of  the  re- 
quests by  the  Chief  of  Police  to  replace 
policemen  in  clerical,  technical,  and 
other  assignments,  by  civilians. 

In  fiscal  years  1953  through  1966  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  re- 
quested 175  full-time  civilian  p>ositlons. 
Of  the  175  requested  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  the  Commissioners 
recommended  94,  and  Congress  allowed 
86.  The  practice  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed In  recent  years  by  the  Congr^s 
has  been  to  accept  the  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners. 

In  fiscal  years  1961  through  1966, 
Congress  has  allowed  the  exact  number 
of  positions  requested  by  the  Commis-  ' 
sioners.  So,  if  Mr.  Tobriner  is  serious 
in  his  statement  that  he  is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  program  of  replacing 
policemen  in  clerical,  technical,  and 
other  assignments  by  civilians,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
number  of  F>ositions  requested  by  the 
Police  Department,  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Police  Department  figure  is 
very  low.  All  one  has  to  understand  is  a 
little  bit  of  the  politics  within  the  Police 
Department  to  know  why  that  figure  is 
low. 

In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  will  have  a  bettei^under- 
standing  of  the  problem  involved  in  job 
descriptions  and  assignments,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  letter  dated 
April  27,  1965.  addressed  to  me  by  Chief 
of  Police  John  B.  Layton,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  statement  made  by  retired 
Chief  of  Police  Robert  Murray,  on 
April  1, 1963;  also  a  memorandum  show- 
ing congressional  appropriation  actions 
on  requests  for  release  of  police  officers 
by  civilian  personnel  for  fiscal  years  1953 
through  1964.  That  memorandum  tells 
a  great  deal  of  the  story. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Government  of  the  District 
OF  Columbia, 

METROPOLriAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  2f,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  justification  of  assign- 
ments of  police  officers  to  clerical,  technical, 
and  similar  duties  in  the  following  func- 
tions : 

1.  Corporation  Counsel's  Office. 

2.  Central  Violations  Bureau. 

3.  Property  Clerk's  Office. 

4.  License  Officer  duties. 

5.  School  Crossing  Guard  duties. 

6.  Various  other  clerical  duties. 

7.  Radio  operation  and  maintenance  ar.d 
service  and  repair  duties. 

The  problem  of  replacing  policemen  la 
clerical,  technical,  and  other  assignments 
With  civilian  personnel  is  a  complex  and  diffi- 
cult one  which  faces  administrators  in  every 
major  American  police  department.  This 
problem  h.as  been  the  subject  of  two  major 
studies  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment in  the  past  13  years. 

I  am  furnishing  herewith  copies  of  a  re- 
port, dated  April  1,  1963,  which  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  former  Chief 
of  Police  Murray,  which  relates  th&  findings 
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of  the  1959  study  of  this  problem  and  which 
recapitulates  the  efforts  made  by  this  De- 
partment through  that  date  to  achieve  re- 
placement of  police  officers  witli  civilian  po- 
sitions Where  possible.  I  am  also  furnishing 
an  updating  of  that  recapitulation  which 
brings  it  through  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget 
as  approved  by  the  House;  this  recapitula- 
tion shows  that  Irom  the  fiscal  year  1953 
tlirough  the  fiscal  year  1966,  this  Department 
made  206  recommendations  for  full-time  ci- 
vilian replacements  for  policemen,  from 
which  it  obtained  87  positions,  and  the  De- 
partment made  454  recommendations  for 
part-time  crossing  guards,  from  which  it  ob- 
tained 100  positions. 

These  data  are  provided  without  intend- 
ing to  blame  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or 
the  Congress  for  their  actions  on  our  requests 
for  civilian  positions.  For  several  years  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  have  been  under 
mandate  from  the  Congress  to  provide  police 
personnel  strength  required  by  law,  and  the 
Congress  has  always  supported  departmental 
requests  for  providing  that  strength.  Each 
appropriation  item  must  be  measured  against 
other  important  requests  and  against  revenue 
availability,  and  this  Department  has  con- 
sistently recommended  that  priority  should 
be  given  to  addition  of  police  strength;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  record  reflects  the  will- 
ingness of  this  Department  to  request  and  to 
use  Civilian  employees  for  replacement  of 
police  officers  where  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  assignments  for 
which  you  requested  Justification,  I  would 
offer  the  following  comments: 

1.  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel:  As 
Indicated  by  the  material  furnished  herewith, 
this  Department  recommended  In  1962  that 
action  be  taken  to  release  police  officers  from 
this  nonpolice  function.  I  am  in  full  ac- 
cord with  that  reconuneudatiou. 

2.  Central  Violations  Bureau :  As  indicated 
by  the  material  herewith,  this  Department, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  obtained  civilian  per- 
sonnel to  release  police  officers  from  clerical 
duties  in  connection  with  the  traffic  warrant 
service  function  which  was  transferred  from 
the  Central  Violations  Bureau  to  the  Traffic 
Division. 

3.  Property  Clerk's  Office:  As  reflected  by 
the  material  herewith,  a  request  was  made 
but  rejected  in  our  1965  estimates  for  one 
civilian  position  to  release  police  personnel 
from  clerical  duties  In  the  Property  Clerk's 
Office.  Review  of  unit  budget  requests  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  1967  show  that  the 
Chief  (also  Property)  Clerk  has  requested  two 
civilian  positions  to  release  police  officers 
from  clerical  and  other  nonpolice  duties  in 
his  office;  his  recommendation  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  budget  request  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. I  am  informed  that  he  proposes  to 
make  additional  requests  for  civilian  person- 
nel for  this  purpose  in  future  fiscal  years  as 
the  positions  already  requested  are  allowed 
and  assimilated  into  the  organization. 

4.  License  officers :  'Hie  material  forwarded 
herewith  reflects  a  March  1962  recommenda- 
tion for  action  to  release  police  officers  from 
nonpolice  functions  connected  with  en- 
forcement of  license  laws  and  regulations.  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  that  recommendation. 

5.  School  crossing  guard  duties:  Data  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  indicate  that  for  that 
year  civilian  crossing  guards  provided  ap- 
proximately 38,000  hours  of  school  crossing 
coverage  as  compared  with  approximately 
45,000  hours  coverage  provided  by  police  of- 
ficers. I  am  totally  in  support  of  the  civilian 
school  crossing  guard  program  and  sincerely 
hope  that  In  future  budgets  It  will  be  possi- 
ble to  provide  sufficient  additional  civilian 
crossing  guards  or  additional  police  cadets 
to  relieve  police  officers  from  practically  all 
school  crossing  guard  duty. 

6.  General  clerical  duties:  Although,  for 
the  various  reasons  listed  in  the  report  of 


April  1,  1963,  It  would  be  Impractical  to  use 
civilian  personnel  to  release  every  police  of- 
ficer presently  assigned  to  clerical  or  techni- 
cal functions  from  such  duties,  it  Is  quite 

Obvious  that  many  of  the  approximately  104 
police  positions  we  now  have  submitted  to 
clerical  assignments  could  be  released  by  use 
of  civilian  personnel.  Our  reason  for  not 
having  already  replaced  some  of  these  police 
officers  with  civilians  is  simply  that,  as  re- 
flected in  the  material  furnished  herewith, 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  positions  to 
make  such  replacements.  I  do  anticipate 
that  we  can  make  some  headway  on  this 
problem  as  our  Cadet  Corps  gets  fully  un- 
derway, and  I  can  assure  you  that  future 
budgets  of  this  department  will,  as  those  of 
the  past  have,  Include  requests  for  civilian 
positions  to  replace  police  officers  in  clerlc:U 
assignments. 

7.  Radio  operation  and  maintenance  and 
service  and  repair:  A  majority  of  the  posi- 
tions in  this  classification  are  radio  dispatch- 
er assignments,  which  I  would  not  recom- 
mend for  replacement  with  civilian  person- 
nel because  of  the  high  degree  of  knowledge 
and  training  in  police  procedures  and  opera- 
tions needed  for  that  duty.  Another  large 
group  of  positions  in  this  category  are  our 
radio  repairmen.  Because  of  the  need  for  a 
great  degree  of  security  over  our  highly  im- 
portant radio  facilities.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
recommend  that  all  of  our  existing  radio  re- 
pair positions  be  converted  to  civilian  pwsi- 
tlons;  however,  shortly  after  my  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Police,  when  I  became  aware 
of  the  anticipated  need  for  additional  radio 
repair  personnel  as  our  footmen  and  other 
radio  systems  increase  in  size  and  complex- 
ity. I  directed  that  future  budgets  of  this 
department  include  clvUian  positions  to  sup- 
plement our  radio  repair  service.  This  cate- 
gory of  service  and  repair  assignments  also 
includes  other  police  positions  which  I  ex- 
pect to  recommend  in  future  budgets  for  re- 
placement with  civilian  personnel. 

John  B.  Lattok, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Government  op  the 
District  of  CoLrMsiA, 
Metropolitan  PoliceY)epartment, 

April  1.1963. 
Replacement    of    Policemen    in    Clerical, 
Technical  and  Other  Assignments  With 
CrviLiAN  Personnel 

During  my  tenure  as  Chief  of  Police  I  have 
placed  strong,  consistent  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  fca-  replacing  policemen  In  clerical, 
technical,  and  other  assignments  with  civil- 
ian personnel  whenever  such  replacement 
was  practicable.  One  of  the  major  admin- 
istrative projects  undertaken  at  my  direc- 
tion during  my  first  year  as  Chief  of  Police 
was  a  complete  survey  and  study  by  the 
Chief  Clerk's  section  of  various  possibilities 
for  release  of  police  officers  for  crime  preven- 
tion by  their  replacement  with  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

The  first  budget  prepared  under  my  direc- 
tion included  a  request  for  civilian  school 
crossing  guards  to  relieve  police  officers  from 
that  duty.  And  every  budget  prepared  un- 
der my  direction  as  Chief  of  Police  has  in- 
cluded requests  for  civilian  positions  to  re- 
lease policemen  from  duties  not  directly  re- 
lated to  prevention  and  detection  of  crime. 
Information  supporting  this  statement  Is  fur- 
nished herewith. 

Certainly  there  are  some  problems  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  civilian  personnel 
instead  of  policemen  In  clerical  and  techni- 
cal duties.  Under  my  direction  a  thorough 
study  of  these  problems  was  made  in  1959 
and  the  following  adverse  factors  were 
found  to  exist  in  such  replacements: 

1.  Some  positions  which  require  no  actual 
police  authority  do  require  police  training 
and  experience. 


I  have  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  over- 
come this  problem  to  some  extent  In  the  fu- 
ture by  establishing  formal  training  pro- 
grams for  civilian  personnel;  however,  be- 
cause civilian  personnel  are  able  to  and  do 
transfer  with  ease  between  agencies,  and  be- 
cause many  civilian  clerical  employees  do 
not  plan  on  making  the  police  department  a 
permanent  career.  It  will  never  be  practical 
to  train  every  civilian  employee  to  the  extent 
we  train  a  police  officer, 

2.  A  civilian  position  often  will  not  blend 
efficiently  into  the  quasi-military  organiza- 
tion of  the  police  department. 

Many  of  our  clerical  positions  are  in  fact 
administrative  aids  to  unit  commanders  and, 
as  such,  Incumbents  must  frequently  convey 
instructions  of  the  commander  to  subordi- 
nate personnel  and.  in  the  absence  of  the 
commander,  must  be  able  to  advise  personnel 
of  procedures  acceptable  to  the  unit  com- 
mandac^ 

3.  Whcn><g^oup  of  civilian  positions  with- 
in the  police  department  tends  toward  the 
nature  of  police  work,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
blanket  the  civilian  group  into  the  police 
force  by  statute. 

This  has  occurred  at  least  four  times 
in  the  history  of  this  department.  Such 
statutory  action  obviously  blankets  into 
tlie  force  persons  who  otherwise  would  be 
unable  to  qualify  under  the  mental  and,  or 
physical  appointment  standards:  therefore, 
it  is  Important  to  avoid  employing  civilians 
in  duties  too  closely  resembling  those  of  a 
police  officer. 

4.  Recruiting  of  a  qualified  civilian  em- 
ployee for  a  specific  position  within  the  Po- 
lice Department  Is  frequently  difficult. 

This  Is  an  especially  acute  problem.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  qualified 
male  employee  willing  to  accept  lower  grade 
clerical  positions,  especially  in  the  Police 
Department  where  there  are  few  higher  grade 
supervisory  civilian  positions.  This  same  fac- 
tor also  deters  many  of  the  more  ambitious 
female  applicants  from  seeking  employment 
with  the  Police  Department  and,  of  course, 
female  employees  would  be  undesirable  In 
those  precinct  positions  where  there  is  a  need 
for  handling  male  prisoners. 

A  problem  is  also  encountered  in  recruit- 
ing civilian  employees  for  work  on  night 
shifts  and  on  changing  shifts. 

5.  Some  police  officers  assigned  to  nonpo- 
lice duties  cannot  be  retxu-ned  to  regular 
duty  because  of  age  or  disability. 

This  is  a  problem  which  affects  a  number 
of  the  assignments  of  police  officers  to  cleri- 
cal duties;  however,  there  remain  a  large 
number  of  assignments  where  it  is  now  nec- 
essary to  employ  able-bodied  men  who 
could  be  replaced  with  civilian  employees, 
and  until  those  replacements  are  made.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  examine  this  area  lit. depth. 

Despite  these  foregoing  factors,  which  I 
assure  you  are  real  problems,  I  have,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  you  earlier,  made  repeated 
efforts  to  obtain  authorizations  for  civilian 
positions  to  replace  police  officers  where  pos- 
sible. In  all.  I  have  made  130  recommenda- 
tions for  full-time  civilian  replacements  for 
policemen,  from  which  I  obtained  46  posi- 
tions, and  I  have  made  424  recommenda- 
tions for  part-time  crossing  guards,  from 
which  I  have  obtained  76  positions. 

I  make  this  last  statement  without  intend- 
ing to  blame  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or 
the  Congress  for  their  actions  on  these  re- 
quests. And  I  want  to  emphasize  this  state- 
ment. For  several  years  the  Boaxd  of  Com- 
missioners has  been  iinder  mandate  from  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  police  personnel 
strength  required  by  law,  and  during  the  last 
decade  the  Congress  has  never  failed  to  sup- 
port me  by  providing  that  strength.  Cer- 
tainly each  appropriation  item  requested 
must  be  measured  against  other  Important 
requests  and  against  revenue  availability, 
and  I  have  believed  and  do  believe  that  pri- 
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orlty  should  be  given  to  attainment  of  the 
authorized  police  strength  of  3,000  men;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  record  clearly  shows  that 

I  have  never  been  unwilling  to  request  and 
to  use  civilian  employees  for  replacement  of 
police  officers  where  possible.  ^ 

Anticipating  the  provision  ln\the  1964  ap- 
propriation of  the  full  3,000-man  police  force 
now  authorized  by  law,  my  tentative  plan  for 
subsequent  years  is  to  approach  on  two  major 
fronts  the  possible  use  of  civilian  personnel 
to  release  police  officers  for  regular  police 
dut'es.     These  approaches  are: 

First:  An  Increase  in  the  number  of  school 
crossing  guards  from  76  to  150  positions. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1962,  with  76  cross- 
ing guftrd  positions,  those  guards  served 
38,444  hours  on  school  crossings.  During 
that  same  year,  police  personnel  served  42,- 
603  hours  on  school  crossings. 

Provision  of  another  74  crossing  guard 
positions  will  relea.se  police  officers  from 
nearly  all  school  crossing  guard  duty,  thus 
providing  better  patrol  patterns  4nd  freeing 
more  men  for  assignment  to  evening  and 
night  tours  of  duty  when  crime  i§  prevalent. 


Second:  Establishment  of  a  police  cadet 
corjM  within  the  department. 

Establishment  of  a  police  cadet  corps 
would  serve  the  department  In  two  ways. 
First,  It  would  provide  a  source  of  supply 
of  younger  and  better  trained  men  who  de- 
sLre  a  permanent  career  In  police  work.  Sec- 
ond, while  providing  on-the-job  training  for 
the  cadets.  It  would  provide  a  source  of  em- 
ployees, to  whom  the  factors  I  have  outlined 
heretofore  would  not  be  applicable,  for  use 
in  many  of  the  clerical  and  similar  assign- 
ments where  police  officers  are  now  employed. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  programs, 
I  Intend  to  continue  working  toward  re- 
placement of  policemen  with  civilians  in 
those  other  assignments  where  these  pro- 
grams would  not  apply.  In  this  connection, 
I  directed  my  unit  conmianders,  in  their 
planning  for  the  1965  budget,  to  carefully 
examine  assignments  within  their  units  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
positions  where  they  might  utilize  civilian 
personnel  to  replace  policemen  on  clerical 
duty.  I  expect  to  Include  requests  for  sev- 
eral such  positions  in  the  1965  estimates. 


Civilian  positions  requested  to  replace  policemen  in  clerical,  technical,  and  other  assignments 

[  (By  fiscal  years— By  final  action) 


Full-time  positions 

Part-time  school-crossing  guards 

I     Fiscal  ycnr 

Requested 
by    Depart- 
ment 

Recom- 
mended by 
Conunis- 
sioners 

Allowed 
by  Congress 

Requested 
by   Depart- 
ment 

Recom- 
mended by 
Commis- 
sioners 

Allowed 
by  Congress 

10G3 

2 

19M 

200 
176 

24 

200 
100 

24 
62 

195S 

1956 

1957 

6 
19 
19 

6 
31 

4 
6 
2 

•6 

«6 

1958 

1959 

2 
6 
29 
4 
6 

19G0 .,i: 

1961 

29 
4 
6 

m 

1982 

1963 

1964 

24 

m 

Total* 

9fi 
35 

53 
*l 

45 
(«) 

424 

300 

76 

Nonbudfict  recommendation «.. 

'  In  1957  the  Department  requesfe'l  6  positions  to  relieve  policemen  from  duty  in  central  driver  file,  the  Commh 
sioners  trausfcrrLHl  the  function  nnd  tlirr''l)y  released  the  policemen. 

J  No  conLTcs.-iionnl  action  on  I9fi4  appropriation  tlius  far. 

«  Totals  rocfjmniend  nuiiilxr  of  nfiui'sls  made,  but  not  number  of  individual  positions  requested;  in  many  instances 
requests  rejected  in  1  year  were  rci>oatcil  In  subsequent  years. 

« This  reflects  a  recommendation  that  police  officers  performing  nonpolice  duties  rated  to  functions  of  other 
District  apencies  be  released  from  those  duties;  this  recommendation  is  still  under  study. 


Appropriation  Actions  on  Requests  for  Re- 
lease OF  Police  Officers  by  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel, Fiscal  Years  1953-64 

BY  TYPE  of  request 

1.  School  crossing  guards: 

Fiscal  year  1954:  Department  requested 
200;  Commissioners  recommended  200;  Con- 
gress rejected  176  and  allowed  24. 

Fiscal  year  1955:  Department  requested 
176;  Commissioners  rejected  100  and  recom- 
mended 76;  Congress  rejected  24  and  allowed 
52. 

Fiscal  year  1956:  Department  requested  24; 
Commissioners  rejected  24. 

Fiscal  year  1964 :  Department  requested  24; 
Commissioners  rejected  24. 

2.  Clerk-typist  to  release  police  officer  in 
uniforms  and  equipment  section: 

Fiscal  year  1953:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

3.  Clerk-typists  to  release  police  officer  in 
St.itistlcal  Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1953:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

4.  Statistical  clerk  to  release  police  oflScer 
In  Statistical  Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1962:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  recommended  1;  Congress  al- 
lowed 1. 

5.  Clerk-typlsts  for  Statistical  Bureau  to 
obviate    necessity    for    hand    tabulation    of 


traffic  arrests  by  pwlice  personnel  In  pre- 
cincts: 

Fiscal  year  1958:  Department  requested  2; 
Commissioners  rejected  2. 

Fiscal  year  1959:  Department  requested  2; 
Commissioners  recommended  2;  Congress 
rejected  2. 

Fiscal  year  1961 :  Department  requested  2; 
Commissioners  rejected  2. 

Fiscal  year  1962:  Department  requested  2; 
Commissioners  recommended  2;  Congress 
allowed  2. 

6.  Clerk-t3rplst  to  release  police  personnel 
In  Central  Driver  File: 

Fiscal  year  1957:  Department  requested  6; 
Commissioners  transferred  Central  Driver 
File  to  Department  of  Vehicles  and  Traffic 
and  released  police  officers. 

7.  Clerks  to  release  police  officers  from 
clerical  work  In  Public  Vehicles  Unit: 

Fiscal  year  1958:  Department  requested  6 
Commissioners  rejected  6. 

Fiscal  year  1959:  Department  requested  6 
Commissioners  rejected  6. 

Fiscal  year  1960:  Department  requested  6 
Commissioners    recommended    6;     Congress 
rejected  6. 

Fiscal  year  1961 :  Department  requested  3; 
Commissioners  recommended  8;  Congress 
allowed  3. 


8.  Clerks  to  release  police  officers  doing 
clerical  work  in  Communications  and  Rec- 
ords Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1958:  Department  requested  11; 
Commissioners  rejected  11. 

Fiscal  year  1959:  Department  requested  11; 
Commissioners  rejected   11. 

9.  Parking  patrol  aids: 

Fiscal  year  1961 :  Department  requested  26; 
Commissioners  recommended  26,  Congress 
allowed  26. 

10.  Clerk-typist  to  release  police  personnel 
from  clerical  work  In  Pawn  Office; 

Fiscal  year  1962:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  recommended  1;  Congress  al- 
lowed 1. 

11.  Typewriter  repairman  to  release  police 
officer  performing  such  work: 

fiscal  year  1963:  Department  requested  1; 
Copimlssloners  recommended  1;  Congress  al- 
lowed 1. 

12.  Cerk-t3rplst  to  release  police  officer  per- 
forming clerical  work  in  training  section: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  recommended  1;  Congress  al- 
lowed 1. 

13.  Clerks  to  relieve  police  officers  from 
clerical  duties  In  Accident  Investigation 
Unit: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  Department  requested  3; 
Commissioners  recommended  3;  Congress  al- 
lowed 3. 

14.  Clerk  to  relieve  police  officer  from  cleri- 
cal duties  in  Juvenile  Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1.  (To  continue 
through  1964  on  temporary  basis.) 

15.  Teletype  operator  to  preclude  necessity 
for  details  of  police  officers  to  that  work  in 
Communications  and  Records  Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

16.  Teletype  operator  to  relieve  police  posi- 
tion formerly  assigned  to  that  duty: 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  1 
on  temporary  basis  through  fiscal  year  1964; 
to  be  requested  in  1965  estimates. 

recapitulation  by  fiscal  years  * 

Fiscal  year  1953:  Department  requested  2 
clerical  positions;   Commissioners  rejected  2. 

Fiscal  year  1954:  Department  requested  200 
school  crossing  guards;  Commissioners  re- 
commended 200;  Congress  rejected  176  and 
allowed  24. 

Fiscal  year  1955:  Department  requested 
176  school  crossing  guards;  Commissioners 
rejected  100  and  recommended  76;  Congress 
rejected  24  and  allowed  52. 

Fiscal  year  1956:  Department  requested  24 
school  crossing  guards;  Commissioners  re- 
jected 24. 

Fiscal  year  1957:  Department  requested  6 
clerical  positions  for  Central  Driver  File; 
Commissioners  transferred  function  and  re- 
leased police  officers. 

Fiscal  year  1958:  Department  requested  19 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  rejected  19. 

Fiscal  year  1959:  Department  requested  19 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  rejected  17 
and  recommended  2;  Congress  rejected  2. 

Fiscal  year  1960:  Department  requested  6 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  recom- 
mended 6;  Congress  rejected  6. 

Fiscal  year  1961:  Department  requested 
5  clerical  positions;  Commissioners  rejected 
2  and  recommended  3;  Congress  allowed  3. 
Department  requested  26  parking  patrol 
aids;  Commissioners  recommended  26;  Con- 
gress allowed  26. 

Fiscal  year  1962:  Department  requested  4 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  recom- 
mended 4;    Congress  allowed   4. 


1  Years  cannot  be  totaled  to  provide  a  total 
for  the  entire  period  becavise  requests  once 
rejected  are  sometimes  repeated. 
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Fiscal  year  1963:  Department  requested 
1  technical  and  5  clerical  positions;  Commis- 
sioners recommended  6;  Congress  allowed  6. 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  24 
school  crossing  guards  and  2  clerical  posi- 
tions; Commissions  rejected  the  26  positions. 

COMMENTS 

Diiring  the  review  period  of  fiscal  year 
1958  and  1959  appropriations,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  was  under  a  mandate  by  the 
Congress  (Public  Law  84-514)  to  bring  the 
police  officer  strength  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  up  to  a  2,500  man  mini- 
mum. Priority  was,  therefore,  given  to  pro- 
vision of  additional  police  officers  and  most 
requests  for  civilian  positions  to  release  po- 
lice from  clerical  duties  were  rejected  as  a 
general  policy  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

In  pointing  out  that  civilian  personnel 
had  been  requested  in  the  past  to  release 
police  officers  from  clerical  work  and  had 
been  refused,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  to  criticize  the  actions 
of  authorities  responsible  for  review  of  ap- 
propriation requests,  who  must  measure  each 
request  against  other  important  items  and 
against  revenue  sources.  The  record  should 
indicate  that  this  matter  was  brought  out  in 
response  to  a  series  of  testimony  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  construed  to  in- 
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dicate  that  the  Chief  of  Police  has  failed  to 
make  any  attempt  to  utilize  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  releasing  police  officers  from  cler- 
ical, administrative,  and  technical  duties, 

SPZCIAI.   REQUESTS    OUTSmE    APPROPRIATIONS 

In  March  1962,  the  Department  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
take  action  to  release  police  officers  from 
nonpoUce  functions  connected  with  other 
agencies.    Tliese  positions  included: 

1.  Three  police  officers  detailed  to  clerical 
duties  in  the  Office  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel. 

2.  One  police  officer  detailed  to  guard  du- 
ties In  the  Finance  Office. 

3.  Four  police  officers  performing  clerical 
duties  in  the  Central  Violations  Bureau. 

4.  Twenty-seven  police  officers  performing 
duty  in  enforcement  of  license  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. 

As  a  res\ilt  of  that  recommendation,  the 
position  referred  to  In  paragraph  2  was  re- 
leased and  a  related  civilian  position  in  the 
Finance  Office  was  abolished,  at  a  savings 
of  about  $7,000,  by  using  armored  car  serv- 
ice for  transportation  of  funds. 

As  of  this  date  (April  1,  1963),  the  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  remaining  34  posi- 
tions are  awaiting  study  by  the  Management 
Office. 


Cicilian  positions  requested  to  replace  policemen  in  clerical,  technical,  and  other  assignments 

IBy  fiscal  years— By  final  action] 


Full-time  positions 

Part-time  school-crossing  guards 

Fiscal  year 

Requested 

Depart- 
ment 

Recom- 
mended by 
C'omis- 
siouers 

Allowed 
CongTess 

Requested 

Depart- 
ment 

Recom- 
mended by 
Commis- 
sioners 

Allowed 
Cougrcss 

K'.\T 

2 

VXM 

200 

176 
24 

■-.'00 
100 

05 

l'.i.".i 

^'^ 

10.V) 

1957 

19SS 

6' 

19 

19 
6 

31 
4 
G 
7 

66 
9 

'»T 

»T 

1950 

2 

G 

29 

4 

6 

5 

32 

4 

i9eo 

i<*i 

29 
4 
6 
8 

32 
4 

" 

*~*~~"~~*"~ 

19.-.2 

l^ti"? 

1964.„ 

24 
24 

1965 

24 

G 

IS 

20 

19C0 

Total' 

ITS 
31 

94 
«1 

86 
(•) 

454 

330 

100 

Konbudget  recommendation  * 

J  In  1957  the  Department  requested  6  positions  to  relieve  policemen  Irom  duty  in  central  driver  file  the  Com 
missioners  transferred  tlw  function  and  tliereby  released  the  policemen.  ' 

'  Hou.<«;  action  on  1905  appropriation. 

'  Totals  recommend  number  of  requests  mafle,  bat  not  number  of  individual  positions  requested:  In  many  instances 
requests  rejected  in  1  year  were  repeated  in  subjequont  years. 

♦  TJus  reflects  a  recommendation  that  police  oflicers  performing  nonpolice  duties  related  to  functions  of  other 
District  agencies  be  released  from  those  duties;  this  recommendation  is  stiU  under  study. 


Appropriation  Actions  on  Reqitests  for  Re- 
lease OF  Police  Ofticehs  by  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel, Fiscal  Years  1953-66 

BY    type    of    request 

1.  School-crossing  guards: 

Fiscal  year  1954:  Department  requested 
200;  Commissioners  recommended  200;  Con- 
gress rejected  176  and  allowed  24. 

Fiscal  year  1955:  Department  requested 
176;  Commissioners  rejected  100  and  recom- 
mended 76;  Congress  rejected  24  and  allowed 
52. 

Fiscal  year  1956:  Department  requested  24; 
Commissioners  rejected  24. 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  24; 
Commissioners  rejected  24. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Department  requested  24; 
Commissioners  recommended  24;  Congress  re- 
jected 6  and  allowed  18. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  Department  requested  6; 
Commissioners  recommended  6;  House  al- 
lowed 6. 

2.  Clerk-typist  to  release  police  officer  in 
uniform  and  equipment  section: 

Fiscal  year  1953:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 


3.  Clerk-tjrpists  to  release  police  officer  in 
statistical  bxireau: 

Fiscal  year  1953:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

4.  Statistical  clerk  to  release  police  officer 
In  statistical  bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1962:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  recommended  1;  Congress  al- 
lowed 1. 

5.  Clerk-typists  for  Statistical  Bureau  to 
obviate  necessity  for  hand  tabulation  of 
traffic  arrests  by  police  personnel  In 
precincts: 

Fiscal  year  1958:  Department  requested  2; 
Commissioners  rejected  2. 

Fiscal  year  1959:  Department  requested  2; 
Commissioners  recommended  2;  Congress  re- 
jected 2. 

Fiscal  year  1961:  Department  requested  2; 
Commissioners  rejected  2. 

Fiscal  3rear  1962:  Department  requested  2; 
Commissioners  recommended  2;  Congress 
allowed  2. 

6.  Clerk-typists  to  release  police  personnel 
in  Central  Driver  File : 

Fiscal  year  1957:  Department  requested  6; 
Commissioners    transferred    Central    Driver 


File  to  Department  of  Vehicles  and  Traffic 
and  released  police  officers. 

7.  Clerks  to  release  police  officers  from 
clerical  work  In  Public  Vehicles  Unit: 

Fiscal  year  1958:  Department  requested  6; 
Commissioners  rejected  6. 

Fiscal  year  1959:  Department  requested  6; 
Commissioners  rejected  6. 

Fiscal  year  1960:  Department  requested  6; 
Commissioners  recommended  6;  Congress  re- 
jected 6. 

Fiscal  year  1961:  Department  requested  3; 
Commissioners  recommended  3;  Congress 
allowed  3. 

8.  Clerks  to  release  police  officers  doing 
clerical  work  in  Communications  and  Rec- 
ords Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1958:  Department  requested 
11;  Commissioners  rejected  11. 

Fiscal  year  1959:  Department  requested 
11;  Commissioners  rejected  11. 

9.  Parking  patrol  aids: 

Fiscal  year  1961:  Department  requested  26; 
Commissioners  recommended  26,  Congress 
allowed  26. 

10.  Clerk-typist  to  release  ix)lice  personnel 
from  clerical  work  in  Pawn  Office: 

Fiscal  year  1962:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  recommended  1;  Congress  al- 
lowed 1. 

11.  Typewriter  repairman  to  release  police 
officer  performing  such  work: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  recommended  1;  Congress 
allowed  1. 

12.  Clerk-typist  to  release  police  officers 
performing  clerical  work  In  training  section: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  Department  requested  1: 
Commissioners  recommended  1;,  Congress 
allowed  1. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  Department  requested  3: 
Commissioners  recommended  2;  House  al- 
lowed 2. 

13.  Clerks  to  relieve  police  officers  from 
clerical  duties  in  Accident  Investigation 
Unit: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  Department  requested  3; 
Commissioners  recommended  6;  Congress 
allowed  3. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

14.  Clerk  to  relieve  police  officer  from  cler- 
ical duties  In  Juvenile  Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  recommended  1;  Congress 
allowed  1. 

15.  Teletype  operator  to  preclude  necessity 
for  details  of  police  officers  to  that  work  in 
Communicatiens   and  Records  Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Department  requested  2; 
Conmiissloners  recommended  1;  Congress  al- 
lowed 1. 

16.  Teletype  operator  to  relieve  police  posi- 
tion formerly  assigned  to  that  duty: 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  1 
on  temporary  basts  through  fiscal  year  1964; 
to    be    requested    In    1965    estimates. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  recommended  1;  Congress  al- 
lowed 1. 

17.  Clerks  to  replace  police  officers  per- 
forming clerical  duties  In  connection  with 
Traffic  Warrant  Service  (formerly  In  Central 
Violations  Bureau)  : 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  5; 
Commissioners  recommended  5;  Congress 
allowed  5. 

18.  Clerk-typist  to  release  police  officer 
from  clerical  duties  In  Property  Clerks 
Office: 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

19.  Clerk-typist  to  release  police  officer 
from  clerical  duties  In  the  First  Precinct: 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  Department  requested  1; 
Commissioners  rejected  1 
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20.  Clerk-typists  to  release  police  officers 
from  clerical  work  In  the  Detective  Division: 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Department  requested  9; 
Commissioners  recommended  4;  Congress  al- 
lowed 4. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  Department  requested  4; 
Commissioners  recommended  2;  House  al- 
lowed 2. 

21.  Clerk-tjrplst  to  release  police  officer  of 
clerical  work  in  the  Woman's  Bureau: 

Fiscal  year  1966:  Department  requested 
1;   Commissioners  rejected   1. 

22.  Police  cadets  to  release  police  officers 
from  clerical  and  other  similar  duties  not 
requiring  police  authority: 

Fiscal  year  1965 :  Department  requested  50; 
Conunlssloners  recommended  25;  Congress 
allowed  25. 

eecapitolation  bt  fiscal  years 
Fiscal   year    1953:    Department   requested 
two    clerical    positions;    Commissioners    re- 
jected two. 

Fiscal  year  1954:  Department  requested 
200  school-crossing  guards;  Commissioners 
recommended  200;  Congress  rejected  176  and 
allowed  24. 

Fiscal  year  1955:  Department  requested 
176  school-crossing  guards;  Commissioners 
rejected  100  and  recommended  76;  Congress 
rejected  24  and  allowed  52. 

Fiscal  year  1956:  Department  requested  24 
school -crossing  guards;  Commissioners  re- 
jected 24. 

Fiscal  year  1957:  Department  requested 
six  clerical  positions  for  Central  Driver  File; 
Commissioners  transferred  function  and  re- 
leased police  officers.  \^ 

Fiscal  year  1958:  Department  requested  19 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  rejected  19. 
Fiscal  year  1959:  Department  requested  19 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  rejected 
17  and  recommended  2;  Congress  rejected  2. 
Fiscal  year  1960:  Department  requested  6 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  recom- 
mended 6;  Congress  rejected  6. 

Fiscal  year  1961 :  Department  requested  5 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  rejected  2 
and  recommended  3;   Congress  allowed  3. 

Department  requested  26  parking  patrol 
aids;  Commissioners  recommended  26;  Con- 
gress allowed  26. 

Fiscal  year  1962:  Department  requested  4 
clerical  positions;  Commissioners  recom- 
mended 4;  Congress  allowed  4. 

Fiscal  year  1963:  Department  requested  1 
technical  and  5  clerical  positions;  Commis- 
sioners recommended  6;  Congress  allowed  6. 
Fiscal  year  1964:  Department  requested  24 
school -crossing  guards  and  7  clerical  posi- 
tions; Commissioners  rejected  26  positions 
and  recommended  5  clerical  positions;  Con- 
gress allowed  5. 

Fiscal  year  1965 :  Department  requested  66 
positions;  Commissioners  rejected  34  and 
recommended  32;  Congress  allowed  32. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  Department  requested  6 
school-crossing  guards  and  9  clerical  posi- 
tions; (Commissioners  recommended  6  cross- 
ing guards  and  4  clerical;  House  allowed  10. 

COMMENTS 

During  the  review  period  of  fiscal  years 
1958  and  1959  appropriations,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  was  under  a  mandate  by  the 
Congress  (Public  Law  84-514)  to  bring  the 
police  officer  strength  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  up  to  a  2,500-man  mini- 
mum. Priority  was,  therefore,  given  to  pro- 
vision of  additional  police  officers  and  most 
requests  for  civilian  positions  to  release 
police  from  clerical  duties  were  rejected  as 
a  general  policy  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  pointing  out  that  civilian  personnel 
has  been  requested  in  the  past  to  release 
police  officers  from  clerical  work  and  has 
been  refused.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Chief  of  Police  to  criticize  the  actions  of 
authorities  responsible  for  review  of  appro- 
priation requests,  who  must  measure  each 
request  against  other  important  items  and 
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against  revenue  sources.  This  record  is  pro- 
vided in  response  to  frequent  misappre- 
hensions that  this  department  has  failed  to 
make  any  attempt  to  utilize  civilian  per- 
sonnel In  releasing  police  officers  from  cleri- 
cal, administrative,  and  technical  duties. 

special  requests  outside  appropriations 
In  March  1962,  the  department  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
take  action  to  release  police  officers  from 
nonpoUce  functions  connected  with  other 
agencies.     These  positions  Included: 

1.  Three  police  officers  detailed  to  clerical 
duties  In  the  Office  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel. 

2.  One  police  officer  detailed  to  guard 
duties  In  the  Finance  Office. 

3.  Twenty-seven  police  officers  performing 
duty  In  enforcement  of  license  laws  and 
regulations. 

4.  Four  police  officers  performing  clerical 
duties  in  the  Central  Violations  Bureau. 
(Alternate  proposal  allowed  in  1964  budget.) 

As  a  result  of  that  recommendation,  the 
position  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  was  re- 
leased and  a  related  civilian  position  in  the 
Finance  Office  was  abolished,  at  a  savings  of 
about  $7,000  by  using  armored  car  service 
for  transportation  of  funds. 

A  supplemental  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1964  provided  five  civilian  clerks  to  re- 
lease police  officers  from  clerical  duties  re- 
flected in  paragraph  3,  a  function  which, 
incidentally,  was  transferred  from  the  Cen- 
tral Violations  Bureau  to  the  Traffic  Divi- 
sion. As  of  this  date  (April  1965)  the 
recommendations  regarding  the  remaining 
30  positions  are  awaiting  study  by  the 
Management  Office. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  show- 
ing the  positions  which  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  believes  could  be  re- 
placed by  civilian  employees.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department's  chart  shows  only 
about  one-half  or  less  such  positions 
than  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
That  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  President,  the 
Police  Department  figures  are  conserva- 
tive ones.  I  have  a  hunch  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  figures  are  also 
conservative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Police  positions  which  could  he  replaced  ty 

civilian  positions 

[By  unit — By  type  of  duty — May  1965] 

Number  of 
Administrative  headquarters:  positions 

License  and  station  clerk  office 1 

Court  detail  and  liaison  office 7 

Uniform  and  equipment  section: 

Clothing  room 3 

Central   garage 1 

Service  and  crane  shop 1 

Emergency  building  repair 2 

Chief  clerk's  section : 

Purchasing  and  accounts  and  pay- 
rolls  1 

Property  office.^ 2 

Total,    Administrative   Headquar- 
ters      18 


Communications  and  Records  Bureau: 

Records  clerks 6 

Clinic  clerk l 

Relief  station  and  cUnlc  clerk 1 

Central  index . l 

Radio  maintenance 2 

Total,  Communications  and  Rec- 
ords Bureau 11 


Police  positions  which  could  be  replaced  by 

civilian  positions — Continued 

[By  unit — By  type  of  duty — ^May  1966 J 

Number  of 
Detective  Division:  positions 

Office  of  the  chief  of  detectives l 

Station  clerk's  office 4 

Identification  Bureau:  Clerks l 


Total,  detective  division 6 

Traffic  division:   Accident  Investigation 

unit 1 

Total,  traffic  division 1 

Youth  aid  division:  Clerk 1 

Total,  youth  aid  division _  1 

Morals  Division :  Station  clerk 1 

Total,  morals  division i 

Precincts: 

Clerks jg 

Marine  mechanic ~_  1 

Total,  precincts 17 


Grand  total 55 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  I  received  frwn 
Chief  of  Police  John  B.  Las^n,  stating 
his  full  agreement  with  my  suggestion 
that  a  complete  review  be  made  of  the 
utilization  of  all  police  manpower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Government  of  the  District 
op  Columbia, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

June  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  response  to  the 
inquiry  from  your  staff  the  following  infor- 
mation is  supplied  regarding  steps  taken 
since  our  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  District  Committee 
to  improve  utilization  of  police  manpower. 

First,  as  you  already  know,  at  the  direction 
of  the  committee  chairman,  officials  of  the 
District  working  with  the  President'^  Adviser 
on  National  Capital  Affairs  prepared  a  pro- 
posal of  eight  sx>ecial  antlcrlme  programs 
which  were  presented  to  the  Senate  DlBtrict 
Committee.  The  five  of  those  programs 
ready  for  financing  in  the  1966  budget  were 
also  submitted  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  District  Appropriations. 

The  most  Important  of  those  programs,  in 
terms  of  long-range  improvement  of  utiliza- 
tion of  police  manpower,  is  in  my  judgment 
our  recommendation  for  establishing  of  a 
planning  and  development  bureau  within 
the  department  and  the  application  of  com- 
puters to  p>ollce  work. 

Other  programs  in  that  proposal  which 
also  affect  various  aspects  of  manpower  utili- 
zation are  the  recommended  exi>crimentlng 
with  and  analysis  of  the  efficacy  of  satura- 
tion patrol  techniques  in  crime  prevention, 
the  use  of  one-man  patrol  cars  to  achieve 
greater  patrol  coverage  at  a  smaller  propor- 
tional cost  in  manpower,  and  the  immediate 
expansion  of  our  footman  radio  system  to 
obtain  more  effective  \ise  of  our  foot  patrol 
force. 

More  directly  in  line  with  the  area  In 
which  you  have  shown  special  interest  is  our 
program  for  increasing  the  number  of  school 
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crossing  guards  and  for  undertaking  a  com- 
plete review  of  all  assignments  of  police  offi- 
cers to  administrative,  clerical,  and  tech- 
nical duties.  The  Increase  In  crossing 
guards  was  submitted  In  our  1966  budget 
amendment;  I  expect  that  our  1967  budget 
will  Include  at  least  50  cadet  and  civilian 
positions  to  replace  policemen  in  nonpolice 
assignments. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  Department  has  developed  to  near 
Implementation  a  cadet  program  which  in- 
cludes as  one  of  its  primary  purposes  the 
provision  of  a  group  of  employees  trained  In 
police  work  who  can  be  used  for  the  relief  of 
policemen  from  quasi-police  assignments. 
Our  only  reason  for  not  having  already  fully 
begun  that  program  is  that  moct  of  the  ap- 
plicants on  the  registers  are  students  sched- 
uled to  graduate  from  high  school  this 
month;  we  will  have  the  25  cadet  positions 
presently  authorized  filled  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  Just  after  school  vacations  begin. 

I  would  mention,  too,  that  ut  our  May 
19  staff  meeting  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
our  unit  conmianders  our  desire  to  relieve  as 
many  policemen  as  possible  from  clerical 
duties,  and  I  directed  them  to  be  alert  to 
possibilities  for  making  such  replacements 
where  appropriate.  And  just  before  I  re- 
ceived the  telephone  call  asking  for  this  re- 
port, I  had  directed  the  official  in  charge  of 
our  communications  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  possibility  of  using  civilians  as  radio  re- 
pairmen in  our  expanding  radio  system. 

These  are  the  actions  we  have  already 
taken.  As  I  Indicated  In  our  proposals  to 
the  Senate  District  Committee.  I  am  fully 
In  agreement  with  your  suggestion  that  a 
complete  review  be  made  of  assignments  of 
policemen  to  non-poUce-type  duties  and.  for 
that  matter,  of  all  utilization  of  police  man- 
power. This  task  ranks  high  among  the 
projects  I  expect  to  assign  to  the  Planmng 
and  Development  Bureau  I  have  requested 
in  otir  1966  budget  amendment.  And  I  as- 
s\u-e  you  that  the  replacement  of  as  many 
policemen  In  these  assignments  with  civilians 
as  practicable  and  economical  ranks  high 
among  the  goals  I  hope  to  achieve  during  my 
time  as  chief  of  police. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  B.  Layton, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  to  make  every 
effort  to  replace  every  police  officer  that 
Is  doing  work  which  could  just  as  well 
be  done  by  civilians,  in  order  that  those 
police  ofiBcers  may  better  spend  their 
time  and  talent  doing  crime  detection 
and  crime  prevention  work.  Of  course, 
Mr.  President.  I  know  that  many  of  these 
police  oflBcers  do  not  want  to  do  crime 
detection  and  crime  prevention  work,  be- 
cause they  have  "gone  soft."  and  they 
want  a  soft,  inside  job,  and  still  retain 
all  the  pay,  retirement,  and  medical 
benefits  that  accrue  to  a  policeman.  It 
is  no  secret  that  for  years  some  of  these 
police  officers  have  lobbied  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  get  assigned  to  these  indoor  posi- 
tions. And,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  I 
know  there  are  situations  and  circum- 
stances where,  for  health  reasons,  a  po- 
lice officer  cannot  continue  his  outdoor 
activities.  If  such  is  the  case,  he  should 
be  brought  in  and  assigned  to  desk  work, 
but  his  many  police  officers'  benefits 
should  be  reduced  to  those  benefits  re- 
ceived by  civilian  employees  doing  com- 
parable clerical  work.  If  such  were  the 
practice,  we  would  not  have  nearly  as 
many  police  officers  seeking  indoor  jobs. 


In  his  report,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral states: 

We  believe  that  a  periodic  review  of  Job 
descriptions  of  technicians  should  be  made 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  advises 
me  that  it  did  not  attempt  to  make  desk 
audits  or  comparisons  of  duties  per- 
formed by  police  officers.  Tfie  report 
states,  however,  that — 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations,  we 
noted  during  our  review  several  situations 
in  which  it  appears  questionable  that  special 
police  training  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  policemen. 

The  Comptroller  General  recommends 
that— 

On  the  basis  of  our  limited  examination 
In  this  area,  we  believe  that  a  thorough 
study  of  the  duties  being  performed  by  po- 
licemen not  actually  engaged  in  patrol  du- 
ties or  In  the  investigation  of  crime,  would 

probably  reveal  that  a  substantial  number 
of  policemen  are  assigned  to  duties  which 
do  not  require  the  specialized  training,  phys- 
ical qualifications,  experience,  and  otiier  at- 
tributes that  are  choices  by  the  policemen 
performing  such  duties. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  rec- 
ommends that  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  give  serious  consideration  to 
requesting  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  make  a  study  of  administra- 
tive-type duties  within  the  Department, 
which  are  being  performed  by  policemen, 
to  determine  whether  these  duties  can  be 
adequately  performed  by  civilians,  there- 
by releasing  policemen  to  perform  duties 
of  the  type  which  will  enable  full  utiliza- 
tion of  their  special  abilities. 

PROMOTION    PRACTICES 

Police  Officers  holding  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain and  above  may  be  promoted  by  the 
Chief  of  Police  without  regard  to  exami- 
nation. Police  officers  under  the  rank  of 
captain  must  be  processed  through  a  dual 
appraisal  system  in  determining  the 
order  of  promotion.  The  dual  appraisal 
system  consists  of  a  written  civil  service 
examination  which  counts  40  percent 
toward  the  promotion  rating,  and  an 
evaluation  by  superior  officers  rates  60 
percent  of  the  examination.  Applying 
the  40-  to  60 -percent  rate,  respectively, 
the  final  rating  of  candidates  for  promo- 
tion is  determined. 

Before  an  officer  can  become  eligible 
to  apply  for  promotion,  however,  he  must 
meet  certain  basic  Metropolitan  Police 
Etepartment  requirements  regarding 
length  of  service  and  time  In  a  given 
rank.  These  eligibility  requirements  are 
rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment and  not  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  Civil  Service  Commission's 
function  is  merely  to  administer  and 
score  the  examination. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
goes  Into  some  detail  as  to  the  procedures 
which  are  followed  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment In  rating  the  performance  of  police 
officers.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  duplicate 
the  General  Accounting  Office  explana- 
tion In  this  regard. 

On  June  30,  1961,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  em- 
ployed 2,696  officers,  of  whom  2.315  were 
white  and  381  colored.  At  that  time, 
there  were  1,042  officers  who  met  the 


basic  eligibility  requirements  and  ex- 
pressed interest  in  being  promoted  and 
thus  were  given  a  suitability  for  promo- 
tion rating  in  1961.  The  number  of  offl- 
cers  given  the  suitability  for  promotion 
rating  included  113  colored  officers  and 
929  white  officers.  Of  the  1,042  officers 
who  were  rated  by  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  983  officers  actually 
took  the  Civil  Service  Commission  writ- 
ten examination.  Of  the  983  officers 
taking  the  examination,  there  were  98 
colored  officers  and  825  white  officers. 
Of  this  niunber,  37  colored  officers  and 
393  white  officers  passed  the  examina- 
tion; 62  percent  of  the  colored  officers 
taking  the  examination  failed,  and  56 
percent  of  the  white  officers  failed  the 
examination.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  noted  that  96  percent  of  the  candi- 
dates who  failed  the  written  examina- 
tion for  promotion  received  excellent  or 

satisfactory  ratings  on  suitability  for 
promotion. 

The  General  Accovmting  Office  further 
states  that  it  has  been  told  that  many 
police  officfir»-t[fe~probably  rated  much 
higher  t^n  they  should  be  and  that  all 
ratings  In  1961  were  75  or  higher.  The 
report  states  that  starting  in  1942  and 
continued  through  fiscal  year  1963,  sev- 
eral District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
acts  had  provision  in  them  requiring  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  to  make 
out-of-order  promotions.  Since  fiscal 
year  1963,  11  out-of-order  promotions 
have  been  made. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate 
and  House  Subcommittees  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
discontinued  the  practice  of  promoting 
police  officers  out  of  turn.  Though  the 
General  Accounting  Office  concludes 
that  Its  reviews  and  tests  of  the  proce- 
dures and  practices  followed  by  the  po- 
lice department  in  making  promotions 
of  policemen  up  through  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain during  the  2-year  period  ending 
March  1964  disclosed  no  deficiencies 
wliich  would  indicate  that  such  promo- 
tions were  not  made  either  on  a  reason- 
ably competitive  merit  basis  or  as  other- 
wise required  by  a  mandate  of  Congress. 
I  believe  the  practice  of  giving  so  much 
weight  to  suitability  rating  leaves  open 
a  great  deal  of  room  for  abuse.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  here  that  a  lot  of  politics 
in  the  police  department  begins,  because 
it  Is  here  where  officers  seek  the  favor  of 
their  superiors  in  order  to  receive  high 
ratings.  I  think  considerable  study  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  mr.tter 
to  see  whether  some  other  procedure 
might  prove  more  satisfactory. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  under  the  head- 
ing of  Police  Training  states  that  too  fre- 
quently new  recruits  were  assigned  to 
precincts  without  adequate  police  train- 
ing. This  situation  is  being  noted  by 
Police  Chief  Layton  and  I  am  hopeful 
will  be  corrected  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  help  secure 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  a  new 
police  training  school  and  additional 
manpower  for  the  Department.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  this  early  next 
year. 

Mr.  President  the  Comptroller's  spe- 
cial report  on  review  of  certain  adminis- 
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trative  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  speaks 
for  itself.  We  are  Indebted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  his  able  staff  for  this 
thorough  report.  In  behalf  of  my  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  I  am  pleased  to  pre- 
sent It  to  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pilnted  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Special   Report   on   Review   of   Certain   AD- 
MINISTRATIVE    Policies     and     Practices — 
Metropoutan  Police  Department,  District 
of  Columbia  Government 
(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  October  1964) 

introduction 

In  accordance  with  a  request  dated  April 
15,  1964,  from  Senator  Watne  Morse,  and 
discussions  with  him  and  his  representative, 
the  General  Accounting  OfQce  has  made  a 
review  of  certain  administrative  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment (MPD),  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

Ovur  review  was  directed  principally  toward 
examining  Into  the  administrative  policies 
and  practices  specified  In  the  letter  of  In- 
quiry; namely,  (1)  recording  and  reporting 
crime  statistics  and  the  effects  of  any 
changes  in  procedures  and  practices  since 
1950,  (2)  bookkeeping  procedures  at  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  warehouses  for 
maintaining  accountability  over  property, 
(3;  handling  of  paid,  unpaid,  canceled,  and 
adjusted  traffic  tickets,  (4)  work  classifica- 
tion and  promotion  policies  and  practices, 
(5)  officer  training,  and  (6)  maintenance 
and  use  of  wire-tapping  and  lie-detector 
equipment.  A  copy  of  the  letter  appears  as 
appendix  I  to  this  report. 

In  conducting  our  review,  we  examined  the 
reorganization  order  establishing  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  and  the  related 
laws.  Commissioners'  orders,  and  depart- 
mental orders  and  regulations  and  we  In- 
terviewed officers,  examined  records,  and  ob- 
served activities  of  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department. 

Tlie  principal  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  responsible  for  admin- 
istration of  the  activities  discussed  in  this 
report  are  listed  in  appendix  II. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government,  was  estab- 
lished in  Its  present  form  by  Reorganization 
Order  No.  46,  effective  August  1,  1953,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  maximum  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  in  the  community 


through  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime  and  the  enforcement  of  sU  local  and 
locally  applicable  statutee,  regulations,  and 
ordinances.  The  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment is  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, District  of  Columbia  Goverrunent. 
The  MPD  Is  headed  by  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  consists  of  the  following  organizational 
components. 

Number 
of 
Description  Officers 

Cluef  of  Police 1 

Executive   Offlc* 7 

Internal    Investigations    Unit 4 

Patrol    Division 2,025 

Traffic  Division 237 

Detective  Division... 215 

Morals    Division 45 

Youth   Aid   Division 86 

Uniforms  and  Equipment  Section 12 

Chief  Clerk's  SecUon -        19 

Special  Services  Section 86 

Police  Academy  and  Training  Section 

(includes    137   students) 150 

Actual     strength,     August     29, 

1964 2,  887 

Military  leave 6 

Vacancies  107 

Authorized  strength 3,000 

In  addition  to  Its  uniformed  force,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  Is  author- 
ized to  employ  316  civilians,  and  at  August 
29,  1964,  It  had  298  civilians  on  Its  payroll. 

Following  Is  Information  concerning  ap- 
propriations and  relmbur^ments  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  for  fiscal 
year  1964: 

Regular  annual  appropriation..  $31,028,000 

Supplemental  appropriation 146, 000 

Reimbursement  from  Capitol 

police 166,  000 

Total 31,  340,  000 

A  comparative  analysis  of  authorized  po- 
lice personnel  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  for  selected  fiscal  years  follows: 


Fiscal 

Authorized 

Digtrict 

Police  per 

year 

strength 

population 

1,000  people 

1910 

731 

331,069 

2  21 

19L'0 

899 

437, 671 

2.05 

19;«) 

1,262 

486,869 

2.59 

19*1 

1,422 

663,091 

2.14 

19,V) 

1,954 

m,  178 

2.44 

19(V1 

2,608 

763,956 

3.41 

1964 — 

3,000 

'  763, 956 

3.93 

>  Using  1900  census  flgurc. 

A  summary  of  the  offenses  reported  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  during  fiscal 
year  1963  and  subsequent  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  follows: 


Offenses 
reported 


rt.  I  offenses:  > 

MurdtT 

Negligent  lionilcitle.. 

Rnix" 

Attempted  rape 

Roliljcry 

Attempted  robbery .. 

Apgravdted  a.ssault 

llnusobreaklnR 

Attempted  housci)rGaking 

Lnreeny,  $100  and  over . 

I-;iriX!ny,  imder  $100 

Autotheft -. 

Subtotal 

n.  II  oilcnscs;  -  Forgery,  trikud,  gambling,  etc 

Qrand  total 


»2 

'18 

119 

23 

2,185 

251 
2.99H 
6,597 

192 
1,162 
7.793 
2,774 


Cleared  by 
arrest 


Cleared  by 
other 
means 


23.194 
12,721 


77 

18 

102 

22 

R74 

128 

2,189 

1,468 

89 

263 

1,915 

656 


7,701 
8,602 


8 

1 

137 

17 

240 

390 

21 

44 

6fi9 

246 


1,781 
1,062 


35,916 


16,203 


3^843 


Pendinp, 
inactive,  or 
not  cleared 


14 


1,174 

106 

560 

3,739 

82 

856 

5.209 

1,972 


13,712 
8,167 


1«,860 


>  Major  offen.scs  tliat  are  regularly  reported  to  the  police. 
'  All  other  offenses. 


SUMMARY     OF     CONCLUSIONS     AND     RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 

Our     conclusions    and    recommendattoiis 
are  Bummarlzed  below  and  are  discussed  in 
deUil  In  subsequent  section*  of  the  report. 
Recording  and  reporting  crime  statistics 

Our  review  of  the  prescribed  reporting 
procedures,  our  examination  of  reports,  and 
our  tests  of  documents  supporting  fiscal 
year  1963  reports  did  not  disclose  any  de- 
ficiencies which  would  indicate  that  reports 
for  fiscal  years  1960  through  lflC3  had  not 
been  prepared  on  a  reasonably  consistent 
basis  In  accordance  with  the  guidelines  for 
reporting  as  established  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Accountability  for  prcyperty  taken  into 
custody 

Although  our  review  disclosed  only  minor 
en-ors  In  records  of  property  In  the  custody 
of  the  department,  we  believe  that  the  exist- 
ing system  of  Internal  controls  unnecessarily 
provides  opportunities  for  irregularities  to 
occur  and  not  be  detected  for  many  years,  if 
at  all.  We  believe  that  there  Is  a  need  to 
strengthen  internal  controls  over  property 
taken  Into  custody  and  we  are  recommending 
that  (1)  a  control  register  be  established 
and  properly  maintained  which  will  consti- 
tute a  permanent  record  of  property  taken 
into  custody  and  its  disposition,  (2)  physical 
inventories  be  taken  annually  and  reconciled 
to  the  individual  property  reports,  (3)  the 
duties  of  keeping  records  for  property  be 
separated  from  those  relating  to  the  physical 
handling  of  property,  and  (4)  the  need  for 
timely  submission,  careful  preparation,  and 
verification  of  property  reports  be  empha- 
sized. 

Traffic   ticket   processing  procedures 

The^  accountability  controls  over  traffic 
tickets  were  significantly  strengthened  in 
April -1964,  and  we  believe  that  they  now 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  useful  reports  to  management. 

We  did  not  examine  into  whether  Irregu- 
larities occurred  in  adjusting  traffic  tickets; 
however,  considering  the  volxune  of  tickets 
that  have  been  adjusted  and  the  substantial 
number  of  policemen  who  can  participate  in 
the  adjustment,  it  appears  probable  that 
some  Irregularities  may  occur.  We  believe 
that  the  proposal  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners to  transfer  the  authority  to  adjust 
tickets  to  the  Office  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  would  tend  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  Irregularities  occurring  in  the  adjustment 
of  tickets. 

Work  classifications 

Because  of  the  broadness  of  Job 'descrip- 
tions of  policemen,  we  did  not  attempt  to 
make  desk  audits  of  duties  performed.  We 
noted  several  situations,  however,  In  which 
it  was  questionable  whether  duties  being 
performed  by  policemen  required  that  they 
have  special  police  training.  We  are  recom- 
mending that  the  MPD  give  consideration  to 
requesting  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
make  a  study  of  administrative- type  duties 
within  the  department  to  determine  whether 
these  duties  can  be  adequately  performed  by 
civilians,  thereby  releasing  policemen  to  per- 
form duties  of  a  type  which  will  enable  fuller 
utilization  of  their  special  abilities. 
Promotion  practices 

Our  review  and  tests  of  promotions  of 
policemen  through  the  rank  of  captain  dur- 
ing the  2-year  period  ending  March  1964 
disclosed  no  evidence  that  such  promotions 
had  not  been  made  on  a  reasonably  competi- 
tive basis  or  as  otherwise  required  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Training  of  policemen  {see  p.  43) 

Because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  and  the 
large  number  of  new  policemen  to  be  trained, 
the  Department  has  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  Its  minimum  training  requirements. 
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Therefore,  during  the  past  2  years  new  po- 
licemen were  on  duty  an  average  of  8  months 
before  undertaking  the  required  13  weeks 
of  basic  training.  It  appears  questionable 
whether  the  2-week  indoctrination  course 
that  new  policemen  receive  Is  sufliclent  to 
enable  them  to  effectively  perform  regtUar 
police  functions. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  MPD  Im- 
prove its  planning  so  that  training  facilities 
and  training  personnel  will  be  provided  and 
new  appointments  will  be  so  scheduled  as  to 
enable  new  policemen  to  receive  adequate 
basic  training  before  assignment  to  regular 
police  duties. 

We  noted  a  lack  of  consistency  In  in-serv- 
ice training  between  precincts.  We  are  rec- 
ommending that  consideration  be  given  to 
assigning  to  the  Police  Academy  and  Train- 
ing Section  the  function  of  controlling  and 
directing  in-service  training  so  that  the  vari- 
ous participating  units  may  have  full  and 
vmlform  benefits. 

Lie-detection  and  wiretapping  equipment 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  has 
three  lie-detection  machines,  or  polygraphs, 
and  six  detectives  have  been  trained  as  op- 
erators; however,  relatively  few  polygraph 
examinations  have  been  conducted,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  offenses  reported  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  department  has  no  written  policies, 
procedures,  or  reporting  system  for  the  use  of 
the  polygraph.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  establish  written  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  vise  of  the  polygraph,  sup- 
plemented by  an  accumulation  of  informa- 
tion on  its  use  so  that  the  department  would 
be  In  a  better  position  to  evaluate  Its  effec- 
tiveness and  know  whether  the  benefits  de- 
rived would  be  commensurate  with  the  costs 
of  its  use. 

The  records  show  that  the  polygraph  was 
used  in  the  examination  of  77  policemen 
during  the  last  3  years  regarding  personnel 
matters.  We  found  no  Indication  that  the 
race  of  the  policemen  had  any  bearing  on 
whether    an   examination    was   given. 

We  were  told  that  the  MPD  had  no  wire- 
tapping equipment.  Our  review  of  current 
property  records  did  not  disclose  equipment 
specifically  identified  as  wiretapping  equip- 
ment: however  our  review  disclosed  that  the 
MPD  had  miniature  recorders  and  conceal- 
able  one-way  radio  equipment  adaptable  for 
use  In  wiretapping  and  "bugging."  We 
found  no  evidence  in  the  records  examined 
by  us  that  the  MPD  had  not  followed  Its 
slated  policy  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
equipment  for   wiretapping   and   "bugging." 

BECOBDINC     AND     BEPORTING     CRIME     STATISTICS 

The  present  system  of  classifying  and 
reporting  crime  statistics  was  initiated  in 
1948.  Crime  statistics  are  compiled  from 
reportij  submitted  by  investigating  units  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  These 
reports  are  required  to  be  prepared  in  every 
case  where  a  complaint  has  been  determined 
to  involve  a  criminal  offense. 

Reports  prepared  by  the  Investigating  unlta 
are  forwarded  to  the  Statistical  Bureau  of 
tlie  r.rPD  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
compiling,  maintaining,  and  rep>ortlng  sta- 
tistics on  crime  reported  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Reports  received  by  the'  Statis- 
tical Bureau  are  examined  for  correctness  of 
closslficatioa  and  are  then  coded  ajid  key- 
punched on  cards.  These  cards  become  the 
bcjila  for  the  department's  statistical  reports 
on  criminal  activity.  The  cards  are  main- 
tained on  file  In  the  Statistical  Bvireau  for 
1  year  and  are  then  destroyed.  The  original 
Investigation  reports  are  maintained  on  file 
tn  the  Statistical  Bureau  for  6  years  and  are 
then  transferred  to  a  "dead"  storage  file. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  Issues  crime  re- 
ports monthly  to  the  Chief  of  Police  and 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI) . 
In  addition,  annual  reports  of  crime  are  pre- 
pared for  the  MPD '8  fiscal  year  report  and 
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for  the  FBI's  calendar  year  report,  and  cer- 
tain other  reports  are  prepared. 

Criminal  activity  Is  generally  measured  by 
law-enforcement  officials  in  terms  of  seven 
offenses:  criminal  homicide,  rape,  robbery, 
burglary,  aggravated  assault,  larceny,  and 
auto  theft.  In  reporting,  these  seven  of- 
fenses are  called  "Part  I  offenses"  and  are 
a  measure  of  crime  which  has  been  selected 
because  of  the  frequency  with  which  the 
offenses  are  committed  and  the  dependability 
with  which  they  are  reported.  They  are 
considered  as  an  index  of  criminal  activity 
in  an  area  and  are  used  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison with  crime  in  other  cities.  Tlie 
MPD  uses  this  system  tn  reporting  on  the 
District's  crime  rate. 

Our  review  included  a  test  of  crime  statis- 
tics reported  for  the  month  of  March  1963. 
Because  the  crime  rate,  which  is  used  in 
showing  the  trends  of  criminal  activity  and 
also  in  comparing  area  crime  with  crime  re- 
ported in  other  sections  of  the  Nation,  is 
based  on  the  number  of  criminal  offenses  re- 
Fwrted,  we  concentrated  our  review  on  those 
offenses  that  compri.^e  this  crime  rate;  i.e., 
the  "part  I  offenses"  of  criminal  homicide, 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  house- 
breaking (burglary),  larceny  (theft),  and 
auto  theft.  We  narrowed  our  review  to  those 
offenses  (1)  which  showed  the  greatest  nu- 
merical increase  since  1957;  i.e..  housebreak- 
ing, robbery,  and  larceny  and  (2)  which  could 
most  easily  be  erroneously  classified;  i.e.,  ag- 
gravated assault.  By  random  sample,  within 
these  classes,  we  examined  124  reports  repre- 
senting about  6  percent  of  the  part  I  of- 
fenses reported  during  March  1963.  We  also 
examined  40  reports  on  offenses  in  the  part  II 
classification.  Our  tests  did  not  disclose 
any  errors  in  classification. 

We  found  that  the  MPD  uses  the  FBI's 
"Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Handbook"  as  a 
guide  for  offense  definitions  and  classifica- 
tions. Minor  deviations  from  this  hand- 
book are  made  in  conforming  MPD  reports 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Such 
deviations  are  made  in  cases  concerning 
pickpockets  and  purse  snatchers,  where  no 
force  Is  Involved.  These  offenses  are  defined 
as  larcenies  in  the  handbook  and  as  robberies 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  The 
guidelines  in  the  FBI  handbook  call  for  the 
reporting  of  crime  statistics  on  the  basis  of 


the  police  Investigations,  without  considera- 
tion of  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  cases 
In  other  words,  the  statistics  do  not  take  into 
consideration  findings  or  actions  taken  by 
other  groups,  such  as  coroners,  courts,  Jiu-ies 
or  prosecutors. 

Change  in  larceny  (theft)  classification 
Our  review  of  the  MPD  annual  reports 
Issued  for  fiscal  years  1950  through  1963  dis- 
closed that  there  was  a  change  in  the  classi- 
fication of  "grand  larceny"  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1954.  In  prior  reports  a  larceny 
involving  $50  or  more  was  classified  as  c 
grand  larceny  (felony),  and  one  Involving 
less  than  $50  was  clafslfled  as  a  petit  larceny 
(misdemeanor).  One  June  29.  1953,  the  law 
was  changed  (22  D.C.  Code  2201),  Increasing 
the  minimum  dollar  value  of  a  grand  larceny 
from  $50  to  $100.  This  change  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  total  number  of  part  I 
felonies  and  Increasing  the  number  of  part 
I  misdemeanors  reported  for  1954  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

Change  in  aggravated  assault  classification 
Our  review  also  disclosed  that  in  1955 
there  was  a  change  in  the  definition  of  "ag- 
gravated assault"  which  redefined  that  clas- 
sification to  exclude  offenses  where  injury 
was  slight  and  the  courts  did  not  prosecute 
the  offender.  Such  offenses  were  classified 
as  simple  assaults,  or  part  II  offenses.  If  the 
assaults  had  not  been  reclassified,  part  I 
offenses  would  have  shown  an  increase  of 
1  percent  in  fiscal  year  1956  over  fiscal  year 
1955,  in  lieu  of  the  6.9  percent  decrease  as 
reported  after  the  reclassification.  The  effect 
of  this  change  is  that  crime  reports  compiled 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1956  are  not  comparable 
with  those  prepared  for  fiscal  year  1956  and 
subsequent  years.  However,  the  reports  for 
fiscal  years  1956  through  1963  seem  to  be 
comparable. 

Disposition  of  closed  offense  cases 

To  determine  the  disposition  of  reported 
offenses,  we  selected  for  further  review  all 
closed  offense  cases  which  were  Included  in 
our  test  of  offenses  reported  during  March 
1963.  This  test  included  82  offense  reports, 
involving  84  offenses,  and  comprised  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  our  original  sam- 
ple. A  table  showing  disposition  of  the  84 
cases  is  presented  below. 


Type  of  offenses  reported 

Disposition 

Pt.  I 

Pt.II 

1      ' 

Felonies 

Misde- 
meanors 

Felonies 

Misde- 
meanors 

TotiU 

Offenses  cleared  by  otlier  means  • 

8 

2 

1 

7 

18 

Offenses  cleared  by  arrest: 

Case  presented  to  grand  jury „. 

0 
6 

2 

1 

n 

8 
7 

Case  referred  to  juvenile  court 

1 
3 

Offender  committed . 

4 

18 

4 

3 

4 

26 

Charge  changed  to: 

Misdemeanor . 

4 
7 
S 
4 
2 

9 

13 

7 
7 

Pt.  II  offense 

No  papers  filed 

1 
2 
1 

i' 

2 

1 

Prosecutor  decided  not  to  prosecute  (nolle  prosequi) 

1 

9 
4 

Case  disnii.ssed 

22 

4 

10 

4 

40 

Total 

49 

10 

14 

15 

- 

«„'„rhf^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ""u^^L  Offender  is  killed  in  tlic  commission  of  the  crime;  offender  Is  already  in  lall  convicted  of 


The  table  above  shows  that,  from  a  Judi- 
cial point  of  view,  many  of  the  reported  of- 
fenses were  later  found  to  be  less  serious  or 
without  legal  basis  for  action.  The  available 
statistics  on  disposition  of  offenses  reported 
by  other  cities  of  comp>arable  size  did  not 
contain  sufficient  information  for  compari- 
son witti  the  Information  we  accumulated 


on    the   disposition    of   offenses   reported   by 
tho  District. 

Conclusions 

Our  review  of  the  prescribed  reporting 
procedures,  our  examination  of  the  reports, 
and  our  tests  of  documents  supporting  fiscr.l 
year  1963  reix>rts  did  not  disclose  any  defl- 
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dencies  which  would  Indicate  that  the  re- 
ports for  fiscal  years  1950  through  1963  had 
not  been  prepared  on  a  reasonably  conflist- 
ent  basis  In  accordance  with  the  guidelines 
for  reporting  eetablished  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  PROPERTT  TAKEN 
INTO  CUSTODY 

The  Property  Clerk,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  holding  the  rank  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Police,  is  responsible  for  the  central 
property  office,  which  receives,  stores,  and 
disposes  of  private  property  taken  Into  the 
custody  of  the  Department.  Physical  facili- 
ties used  by  the  property  office  are  (1)  a 
walk-in  vault  and  a  storeroom,  located  in  the 
East  Administration  Building,  300  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  (2)  four  floors  of  warehouse 
space  in  the  May  Building,  rear  of  469  C 
Street  NW.,  (3)  an  automobile  storage  lot 
about  275,000  square  feet  in  area  at  Blue 
Plains,  and  (4)  a  property  room  in  tlie  U.S. 
District  Coiu-t,  District  of  Columbia,  for 
property  required  in  court  proceedings. 

The  property  office  is  staffed  with  nine 
policemen  and  one  civilian.  One  sergeant 
and  three  privates  maintain  all  property  re- 
turns and  handle  the  property  stored  in  the 
vault;  these  same  four  policemen  have  access 
to  property  storage  areas  at  all  locations. 
Two  police  privates  operate  the  property 
'  room  in  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Three  police 
privates  and  one  civilian  handle  property  at 
the  other  storage  locations.  The  regular 
office  hours  of  the  property  office  are  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  4  p.tn.,  Monday  through  Friday; 
it  Is  closeii  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays. 

The  responsibility  for  the  care  and  use  of 
clothing,  equipment,  and  other  property  of 
the  MPD,  as  distinguished  from  private 
property  taken  into  custody,  is  assigned  to 
another  Deputy  Chief  of  Police.  This  activity 
was  not  reviewed  by  us. 

Property  taken  into  custody 

A  list  of  the  various  classes  of  private 
property  for  which  the  Property  Clerk  is  ac- 
countable follows: 

1.  Property  or  money  on  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  feloniously  obtained  and/or  being 
the  proceeds  of  a  crime. 

2.  Property    held   as   evidence. 

3.  Abandoned  property. 

4.  Lost  and   found  property. 

5.  Property  of  deceased  persons. 

6.  Property  of  mental  patients. 

7.  Prisoner's  personal  property  taken  at 
time  of  arrest. 

8.  Property  involved  in  evictions. 

9.  Impounded  vehicles. 

All  property  tvu-ned  in  to  the  property  of- 
fice is  accompanied  by  a  property  return 
form — PD  form  81 — "Property  Deposited  With 
the  Property  Clerk,"  in  triplicate,  with  the 
exception  of  Impoimded  vehicles.  A  5-day 
lag  is  allowed  before  property  retvirn  forms 
are  required  for  impounded  vehicles.  After 
the  property  has  been  inspected  and  verified, 
the  property  office  assigns  the  property  re- 
turn form  a  number,  stamped  on  it  by  a 
numbering  machine.  A  copy  of  the  prop- 
erty return  form  is  then  returned  to  the 
person  or  unit  which  submitted  it. 

The  property  office  files  the  property  re- 
txu-n  forms  in  separate  binders  for  each  of 
the  following  classifications  of  property: 

1.  Evidence  money  (money  which  has  been 
marked,  used  in  an  investigation,  reclaimed, 
and  held  as  evidence). 

2.  Guns. 

3.  Liquor. 

4.  Bicycles. 

^.  Automobiles. 

6.  Property  of  mental  patients. 

7.  Miscellaneous  property  (all  property  not 
covered  by  other  classifications). 

Within  these  classifications,  the  property 
retiorn  forms  are  also  divided  into  active 
and     inactive     groups.       The     active     group 


covers  property  currently  In  the  custody  of 
the  property  office,  and  the  inactive  group 
covers  property  no  longer  in  the  custody  of 
the  property  office. 

Fees  have  been  established  for  the  storage 
of  certain  types  of  property,  the  minimum 
fee  being  $1.  Pees  for  storage  of  property 
are  2  cents  per  cubic  foot  per  month,  and 
fees  for  impounded  motor  vehicles  are  50 
cents  a  day  If  stored  In  or  on  a  District  of 
Columbia  facility.  No  fees  are  charged  for 
property  received  as  evidence,  as  proceeds  of 
crime,  or  from  Insane  persons,  unless  com- 
mercial storage  is  used.  When  commercial 
storage  is  used,  the  fees  are  the  same  as 
those  charged  by  the  commercial  storage 
firm. 

Salable  property  not  returned  to  owners 
or  other  claimants  within  specified  time 
periods  Is  sold  at  public  auction.  The  auc- 
tioneering is  done  by  a  private  auctioneer 
under  contract  on  a  commission  basis.  Un- 
salable property  is  destroyed. 

Verification  of  selected  property  returns  hy 
physical  count 

We  made  arrangements  with  the  Property 
Clerk  for  policemen  assigned  to  the  property 
office  to  make  a  physical  count  of  the  prop- 
erty listed  on  property  returns  forms  se- 
lected by  us  and  to  allow  us  to  observe  the 
physical  count.  We  selected  112  property 
return  forms,  covering  the  following  types 
of  property. 


Type  of 
proiMjrty 


General 

(luns 

Whisky 

Property  of 
mental 
patients. 


Estimated 

numiier  of 

open 

returns 


2,000 

l.fiOO 

800 

140 


Number  of 

returns 

selected 

(or  count 


76 

19 

0 


Location  of 
property 


Vault. 

Storeroom. 

Warehouse. 
(Vault  (3). 
•(  Warehouse  (4). 
IStoreroom  (1). 


In  making  our  selection  of  property  return 
forms  for  general  property  in  the  vault,  we 
selected  the  10  oldest  return  forms,  every 
50th  return  form  after  the  oldest  10,  and 
every  return  form  covering  property  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $1,000  or  more.  We  se- 
lected every  100th  property  return  form  for 
guns  and  liquor,  every  20th  return  form  for 
property  of  mental  patients,  and  a  few  re- 
turn forms  out  of  this  sequence. 

The  phyblcal  count  of  the  property  covered 
by  112  property  return  forms  disclosed  dis- 
crepancies in  5  retiu-ns,  as  follows: 

[Ret\irn  and  nature  of  discrepancies] 

1.  Property  missing:  one  set  of  keys,  one 
gray  cap,  and  11  cents,  taken  into  custody 
In  1929  as  evidence  in  a  murder  case. 

2.  Property  missing:  one  lead  slug,  taken 
into  custody  in  1939  as  part  of  the  evidence 
in  a  murder  case. 

3.  Property  missing:  one  portable  phono- 
graph, taken  into  custody  in  1959  as  part  of 
the  property  of  a  mental  patient. 

4.  Unrecorded  property:  one  half  pint  of 
liquor.  Property  return  shows  that  10  half 
pints  of  liquor  were  taken  into  custody  in 
1964  as  evidence  in  a  case  involving  sale  of 
liquor  without  a  license;  however,  11  half 
pints  of  liquor  were  in  cvLstody. 

5.  Unrecorded  property:  6  cans  of  beer. 
Property  return  shows  that  15  cans  of  beer 
were  taken  into  custody  In  1963  as  part  of 
the  property  of  a  mental  patient;  however, 
21  cans  of  beer  were  in  custody. 

While  these  discrepancies  do  not  appear 
significant  per  se,  they  Indicate  a  need  for 
more  careful  preparation  and  verification  of 
property  return  forms  and  for  more  adequate 
controls  over  property. 

The  physical  count  also  disclosed  several 
guns  which  had  been  held  more  than  1  year 
after  being  received  In  the  property  office. 
Under  the  regulations,  they  could  have  been 


disposed  of  after  90  days.  We  also  noted 
that  several  of  the  112  property  return  forms 
were  for  property  that  had  been  held  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  that  no  followup 
had  been  made  with  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  more  than  10  years  to  determine 
whether  the  property  could  be  disposed  of. 
Regarding  one  property  return  form  for  prop- 
erty acquired  in  1950  from  a  mental  patient, 
our  inquiry  disclosed  that  the  mental  patient 
had  died  at  St.  Ellzabetiis  Hospital  in  1958 
but  the  property  had  not  been  disposed  of. 

Failure  to  take  periodic  inventories  of  prop- 
erty on  hand  ■ 

We  were  told  by  the  Property  Clerk  that 
the  last  physical  Inventory  of  the  property 
stored  in  the  vault  had  been  made  about 
4  years  ago  and  that  the  last  physical  inven- 
tory of  property  in  the  storeroom  and  the 
warehouse  had  been  made  about  6  years  ago. 
He  said  that  the  Inventories  had  been  made 
by  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment and  that  a  list  of  the  Items  inven- 
toried had  not  been  prepared  nor  had  any 
notations  been  placed  on  the  property  return 
forms  to  indicate  whether  the  items  shown 
were  found  to  be  on  hand. 

For  the  security  of  the  property  In  his 
custody,  the  Property  Clerk  relies  on  fotir 
policemen  assigned  to  maintain  property  re- 
turn forms  and  handle  property  in  the  vault 
and  on  the  fact  that  at  any  time  these  police- 
men may  be  required  to  produce  to  a  proper 
claimant  the  property  covered  by  any  open 
property  return  form  on  file. 

Long  delay  in  initiating  storage  fees 

The  act  of  June  29,  1953  (67  Stat.  101), 
required  the  collection  of  storage  fees  for 
certain  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Prop- 
erty Clerk;  however,  no  action  has  been 
taken  to  implement  this  law.  We  were  told 
that  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  administer;  therefore,  action  was  with- 
held until  Public  Law  87-691,  which  con- 
tained more  workable  provisions,  was  en-, 
acted  on  September  25,  1962.  Subsequently 
implementing  orders  were  Issued  and  the 
collection  of  storage  fees  was  liittiated  on 
February  15,  1964. 

Failure    to   formally    report    property    office 
business  to  Chief  of  Police 

Our  review  disclosed  that  formal  annual 
reports  of  property  office  business  by  the 
Property  Clerk  had  not  been  made  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  as  required  by  the  manual 
of  the  MPD.  The  Property  Clerk  stated  that 
informal  reports  had  been  made  in  the  past, 
but  he  agreed  that  formal  reports  should  be 
made  In  the  future.  Accordingly,  the  Prop- 
erty Clerk  made  a  formal  report  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  covering  business  of  the  property 
office  during  fiscal  year  1964  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Delay  in  submitting  property  return  forms 

Regulations  of  the  MPD  prohibit  the  re- 
tention of  property,  other  than  prisoners' 
property,  by  various  units  of  the  Department, 
more  than  5  days  before  tiu-ning  it  in  to  the 
property  office.  Our  review  disclosed  numer- 
ous instances  where  the  time  limit  estab- 
lished by  these  regulations  had  not  been 
complied  with.  We  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Property  Clerk.  Subse- 
quently we  saw  policemen  In  the  property 
office  noting  returns  that  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted within  the  required  period.  Later  we 
noted  that  the  Property  Clerk  requested  a 
report  from  one  unit  concerning  noncom- 
pliance with  the  time  limit. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations 

Although  our  review  disclosed  only  minor 
discrepancies  in  the  records  of  property  in 
the  custody  of  the  Property  Clerk,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  existing  system  of  Internal 
controls  unnecessarily  provides  opportunities 
for  Irregularities  to  occur  and  not  be  detected 
for  many  years,  if  at  all. 
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We  believe  that  there  Is  a  need  to  strength- 
en internal  controls  over  property  taken  Into 
custody,  and  it  Is  recommended  that: 

1.  A  control  register  be  established  and 
properly  maintained  which  would  constitute 
a  permanent  record  of  property  taken 
into  custody  and  its  disposition. 

2.  Physical  inventories  be  taken  annually 
and  reconciled  to  the  individual  property  re- 
turn forms. 

3.  A  followup  be  made  periodically  on  the 
status  of  property  to  determine  whether  it 
should  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  if 
salable  or  destroyed  if  unsalable. 

4.  The  duties  of  keeping  records  for  prop- 
erty be  separated  from  those  relating  to 
the  physical  handling  of  property. 

5.  The  need  for  timely  submission,  care- 
ful preparation,  and  verification  of  property 
return  forms  be  emphasized. 

TRAFFIC     TICKET      PROCESSING     PROCEDURES 

Traffic  tickets  (traffic  violation  notices) 
are  issued  by  policemen  for  two  types  of  vio- 
lations of  the  District's  traffic  laws;  namely, 
nonmoving  (parking),  and  moving  viola- 
tions. The  processing  procedures  for  tickets 
Issued  for  the  two  types  of  violations  are 
somewhat  different. 

Accountability  controls 
Prior  to  April  22.  1964.  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  did  not  maintain  central 
records  of  the  type  that  would  enable  com- 
plete accountability  control  over  traffic  tick- 
ets. In  essence,  each  officer  who  was  Issued 
a  ticket  book  was  accountable  to  a  superior 
officer  for  the  tickets  in  the  book.  Central 
control  was  exercised  only  over  Issued  tickets 
that  were  forwarded  by  the  units  either  to 
the  Central  Violations  Bureau  (CVB)  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  (parking  violations) 
or  to  the  Statistical  Bureau.  MPD  (moving 
Violations).  These  two  central  units  main- 
tained no  statistics  regarding  tickets  that  had 
been  voided,  canceled,  or  otherwise  adjusted 
but  had  not  been  forwarded  by  the  various 
units. 

Effective  April  22,  1964.  the  MPD  revised  its 
accountability  procedures  so  that  the  Central 
Violations  Bureau  is  now  able  to  determine 
the  disposition  of  all  traffic  tickets.  In 
essence,  the  new  procedures  provide  that  a 
copy  of  all  tickets,  regardless  of  ultimate  dis- 
position, be  forwarded  to  CVB.  By  matching 
the  numbers  on  tickets  received  against  the 
numbers  on  tickets  issued  to  officers,  the  CVB 
can  determine  whether  rail  tickets  in  a  book 
have  been  accounted  for.  Also,  CVB  can  pre- 
pare statistical  reports  showing  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  parking  tickets.  Our  tests  of  the 
new  procedures  indicated  that  the  pro- 
cedures were  being  adequately  carried  out 
and  that  tickets  were  being  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 

Procedures  for  processing  tickets 
Parking   Tickets 

Parking  tickets  are  normally  turned  In  by 
policemen  going  off  duty,  consolidated  with- 
in the  unit,  and  sent  to  the  CVB  the  follow- 
ing morning;  however,  prior  to  April  22,  1964 
tickets  that  had  been  voided,  canceled,  or 
otherwise  adjusted  In  the  unit  were  not  sent 
to  CVB.  After  the  tickets  are  received  by 
the  CVB,  the  basic  responsibility  for  process- 
ing them  rests  with  the  CVB. 

Persons  receiving  tickets  for  parking  vio- 
lations are  required  to  post  collateral  with 
the  CVB,  and  at  that  time  they  can  elect 
to  forfeit  the  collateral  or  they  can  request 
a  court  hearing.  If  the  violator  falls  to  ap- 
pear, the  CVB  normally  seciu-es  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  violator.  If  he  can  be 
identified  and  lives  within  a  50-mile  radius 
Of  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  were  advised 
by  CVB  officials  that  legal  differences  between 
Jurisdictions  and  the  inability  to  serve  war- 
rants beyond  a  50-mlle  radius  make  It  Im- 
practical to  obtain  warrants  for  violators  liv- 
ing outside  this  area. 
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Volume  and  disposition  of  parking  tickets 
Following  are  statistics  showing  for  fiscal 
year  1963  the  volume  and  disposition  of 
parking  tickets  which  were  Issued  by  the 
MPD  and  forwarded  to  the  Central  Violations 
Bureau. 

Number  of 

Outstanding  at  July  1.  1962 75,  000 

Received  by  CVB  from  the  Metro- 
politan  Police   Department 448,000 


Total 623, 000 


Dispositions: 

1.  Forfeited    collateral    or   elected 

to  stand   trial 286.000 

2.  Withdrawn  at  request  of  MPD.      ss]  000 

3.  Out  of  Jurisdiction   or   vmable 

to  Identify  violator 95,000 

4.  Unable  to  serve  warrant 54,  OOO 

5.  Corporation  Counsel's  office  did 

not    prosecute 4,000 


Total 472,  000 


Outstanding  at  June  30,  1963 51,000 

The  numbers  shown  above  were  taken  from 
reports  prepared  by  the  CVB  and  have  been 
rounded  to  the  nearest  1,000. 

We  noted  that,  in  its  annual  reports,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  shows  sta- 
tistics on  parking  tickets  only  in  categories 
(1)  forfeited  collateral  or  elected  to  stand 
trial,  and  (5)  did  not  prosecute  (See  above.) 
Statistics  on  p.Trking  tickets  in  categories  (2) 
withdrawn,  (3)  out  of  Jurisdiction  or  unable 
to  Identify,  and  (4)  unable  to  serve  warrants, 
are  not  included  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department's  annual  reports.  We  have  been 
Informed  by  police  officials  that  the  annual 
reports  include  "arrests"  only  and  that  an 
"arrest"  on  a  parking  ticket  takes  place  only 
when  the  violator  posts  collateral  or  Is 
booked  at  a  police  station. 

We  also  found  that  prior  to  April  22.  1964, 
many  tickets  were  not  reported  to  the  CVB. 
These  tickets,  therefore,  do  not  appear  In 
the  statistics  showing  tickets  Issued  and  their 
disposition.  We  reviewed  selected  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  records  relating 
to  tickets  sent  to  the  CVB  during  January 
1964.  The  records  we  reviewed  covered  the 
transmittals  of  10,780  tickets.  By  checking 
the  continuity  of  serial  numbers  of  tickets, 
we  were  able  to  Identify  400  tickets  which 
had  not  been  received  by  CVB  We  then  went 
to  the  Issuing  units  and.  with  their  help,  as- 
certained the  recorded  disposition  of  these 
tickets.  The  records  showed  that  261  tickets 
had  been  adjusted,  voided,  or  canceled  by 
police  officials.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  tickets  could  not  be  located.  By  using 
the  results  of  our  test  of  10,780  tickets  as  a 
basis,  we  estimate  that  during  fiscal  year 
1963  about  1.600  parking  tickets  were  issued 
but  not  forwarded  to  CVB  or  recorded  In 
Its  control  records. 

Moving  Violation  Tickets 

Prior  to  April  22,  1964,  tickets  issued  for 
moving  violations  normally  were  retained  In 
the  Issuing  unit  for  up  to  10  days  to  allow 
the  violator  time  to  appear  and  either  for- 
feit collateral  or  request  a  court  hearing. 
If  the  violator  did  not  appear  within  about 
10  days,  a  warrant  was  obtained  for  his  ar- 
rest and  an  attempt  was  made  to  serve  the 
warrant.  Tickets  for  those  violators  who 
appeared  and  either  forfeited  collateral  or  re- 
ceived a  court  hearing  were  sent  to  the 
Statistical  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, where  they  wore  entered  In  Its 
central  records  of  moving  violations.  All 
Other  tickets  were  retained  by  the  Issuing 
units.  The  Statistical  Bureau  forwarded  the 
tickets  to  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
BO  that  points  toward  the  revocation  of  driv- 
ing permits  cotild  be  assessed  for  each  viola- 
tion. 


Effective  April  22,  1964,  the  procedures  were 
revised  principally  to  requhre  that  a  copy  of 
each  ticket  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Vio- 
lations Bureau  for  accountability  purposes 
on  the  day  after  the  ticket  was  issued. 

Statistics  on  moving  violations  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Statistical  Bureau.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  reported  disposition  of 
moving  violation  traffic  tickets  which  were 
processed  during  fiscal  year  1963. 

Number  of 
Disposition  tickets 

Forfeited  collateral,  fined,  or  opm- 
mitted  to  an  Institution  by  court 
action... 94.  313 

Corporate    Counsel's    office   did    not 

prosecute 4,  452 

Dismissed  by  the  court 970 

Turned  over  to  Juvenile  author- 
ities  1.475 

Other  dispositions.  Including  being 

sent    to    traffic    school 1, 231 

Awaiting  final  action 2,361 


Total  tickets  processed 104,  802 

The  tnble  above  covers  only  tickets  that 
were  received  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  and 
does  not  Include  tickets  voided,  canceled,  or 
adjusted  during  fiscal  year  1963.  There  are 
no  Police  Department  records  which  show 
the  number  of  tickets  Issued  for  moving 
violations  and   their  disposition. 

We  visited  several  units  of  the  Metropoll- 
t:in  Police  Department  to  examine  Into  the 
issuance  and  disposition  of  tickets  for  moving 
violations.  We  selected  for  review  300  tickets 
which  had  been  issued  at  various  dates  from 
October  1963  through  April  1964  and  found 
that  8.  or  2.7  percent,  had  been  adjusted  for 
various  reasons.  We  have  been  Informed 
by  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment that  no  statistics  are  compiled  on 
the  nimiber  of  tickets  adjusted  for  moving 
violations;  however,  several  policemen  have 
Informed  us  that  such  adjustments  are  rela- 
tively few  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  adjustments  of  tickets  Issued  for  parking 
violations. 

Adjustment  of  Tickets 
The  Traffic  Violations  Procedures  Manual 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  states 
that  the  commanding  officer  of  a  police  unit, 
such  as  a  precinct  commander,  has  the  au- 
thority to  adjust  or  cancel  tickets  issued  for 
minor  traffic  violations,  provided  that  the 
viol.-itor  is  given  a  warning  and  the  ticket 
has  not  reached  the  warrant  stage.  If  a 
ticket  has  reached  the  warrant  stage,  any 
adjustments  must  be  approved  by  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  his  designee. 

During  June  1964.  the  District  Commis- 
sioners considered  the  propriety  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  adjusting  tickets  and  concluded  that  it 
should  be  discontinued  and  that  any  adjust- 
ment of  tickets  should  be  handled  by  an 
Independent  organization — the  Office  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  House  ^f 
Representatives,  raised  questions  regarding 
the  decision  by  the  District  Commissioners 
in  this  matter;  and.  as  a  result,  the  District 
Commissioners  did  not  direct  the  chief  of 
police  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  adjust- 
ing tickets.  Local  newspapers  publicized 
the  Initial  decision  of  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, and  ticket  adjustments  declined 
sharply.  Records  of  CVB  show  that  fewer 
than  200  parking  tickets  were  adjusted  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  1964.  whereas  an  aver- 
age of  over  2.700  parking  tickets  a  month 
were  recorded  as  adjusted  during  fiscal  year 
1963. 

Conclusions 

The    accountability    controls    over    traffic 

tickets    were    significantly   strengthened    on 

April  22.  1964.     We  believe  that  the  revised 

procedures  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  ac- 
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countablUty    control    over    tickets    and    will  other  positions;  Metropolitan  Police  Depart-  men   »ot  actually  engaged  in  patrol   duties 

enable  the  preparation  of  reports  that  can  ment   is  authorized   to  give   a  total   of   173  or  in  the  investigation  of  crime  would  prob- 

bc  uslfu?  to^management  in  evaluating  pol-  technical  ratings.  ably  reveal  that  a  •)J^^"^^'^^°^^^  °^  P°:  ^ 

icles  and  procedures  relating  to  traffic  tickets.  The  responsibility  for  the  establishment  Ucemen  are  ^^'e^f'^,*^ ,'*"/;„^„^^^*=*'^^°  °;°* 

With  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  traffic  of  technician  positions  rests  with  the  Dls-  require    the    speclaJlzed    ^^^i^^^g'    P^f'^.^ 

tickets  om  review  did  not  Include  an  exam-  trlct  of  Columbia  personnel  office  upon  the  qualifications,   experience,    ^nd   other   attrl- 

irmtto^  into  whether  h-regularities  have  oc-  recommendation  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  butes   that  are  possessed  by  the  policemen 

curred  under  the  existing  system.     However,  Department.     Ihe  District  of  Columbia  per-  pcixorming  such  duties.               „  .,^„  r»„r,ort     ' 

considering  the  volume  of  tickets  that  have  sonnel  office  performs  a  desk  audit  of  the  In  view  of  the  Metropolitan  Po"« JDepart-  ^ 

been^  SLd  and  the  substantial  number  position  recommended  for  technical  rating  menfs   P"^lf,^«^^,<=°^«°^/3'ti?diffi 

of  policemen  who  can  participate  in  the  ad-  and  weighs  Its  findings  against  Civil  Service  need  for  a/J*i"\°°*    PO""^«,^^^°*L*^^^^^ 

?us?ment  of  tickets.  It  appears  probable  that  Commission  standards.  culty  in  obtaining  ^^^^-J'^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

n'  tr  ^ronJiaT  b;"the"Dis[rlct''So'r^^7s!  ^^^^^'^^  °'  ^'^'^''^  "'''''''  °'  '''''  descriptions  JSnsiderS"^  requSin^'arthe   ^Z 

that  the  ProP^al  Jy  *J,^,°V.5v*=*  ^^'^i?  0"^  examination  into  the  area  of  Job  de-  service   Commission   make   a  study   of   ad- 

f^°^^'.^^«  from  the  MetroS^^^  scriptions  and  work  classifications  disclosed  mlnlstrative-type  duties  within  the  Depart- 

l°^rtment   to   the   Offi^fof^the^C^^^  ^^^"^  '^^  ^^"^'^  ''"^'^^  "'  ^^^  descriptions  ^ent.  which  are  being  performed  by  police- 

^^»n«P    wnuld^LdTrre?uce  to?D?s6[blll^^^  Is   made   either   by   the   Metropolitan   Police  men,  to  determine  whether  these  duties  can 

ofTregura^Sts1^cur?l"grn  thfadju^  Department,  the  District  of  Columbia  per-  be  adequately  performed  by  civilians,  thereby 

f  f.'^^jularltles  occurring  in  tne  aajuswnem,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Service  Commis-  releasing  policemen  to  perform  duties  of  the 

01  iiCKeis.  g^^^  ^yp^   which   will  enable  full   utUlzation   of 

WORK  CI.ASSIFICATIONS  ^g  found   lliat  the  dealings  of  the  Dls-  their  special  abilities. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  cur-  trlct  of  Columbia  i>€rsonnel  office  with  the  promotion  practices 

rently  has  12  ranks  of  which  3  are  filled  by  Metropolitan  Police  Department  are  limited 

appointment  and  9  are  filled  by  competitive  to  those  officers  having  technician  ratings.  Except  for  about  27  positions  above  tne 
examination.  The  ranks  of  the  MetropoU-  The  District  of  Colmnbia  personnel  office  rank  of  captain,  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
tan  Police  Department  and  the  approximate  performs  desk  audits  of  new  technical  posl-  partment  uses  a  dual  appraisal  system  for 
number  of  men  holding  such  ranks  at  July  tions  requested  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  determhilng  the  order  of  promotions  oi  po- 
24,  1964,  are  shown  below:  Department  but  does  not  make  any  subse-  Ucemen.     The  system  consists  of  Metropoll- 

Number  quent  reviews  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  tan  Police  Department  evaluation  of  the  suit- 
Rank:                                                         of  men  job  description.  ability  for  promotion  of  those  officers  who 
Chief - 1  According  to  officials  of  the  Metropolitan  are  eligible  and  Indicate  a  desire  for  promo- 
Deputy  chief - 10  Police  Department  and  the  Civil  Service  Com-  tion  and  of  written  examinations  which  are 

Inspector -         16  mission,  CSC  does  not  perform  desk  audits  given  only  to  officers  who  have  received  an 

of  any  positions  In  1,he  Metropolitan  Police  acceptable  stiltability  rating. 

Total  appointed  ranks 27  Department.    These  officials  claim  that  CSC  The  written  examinations,  which  are  given 

I  has  no  responslbiUty  In  this  area.  every  2  years,  are  prepared  and  administered 

Captein 32  The  MetropoUtan  Police  Department  does  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission    under 

Detective  captain 13  not  perform  periodic  reviews  of  Job  descrip-  a  1927  agreement  with  the  District  of  Colum- 

Lleutenant... 66  tlons  because,  according  to  its  officials,  no  de-  bla  Board  of  Commissioners.    The  Civil  Serv- 

Detective  lieutenant 20  taUed  Job  descriptions  exist  within  the  Met-  Ice  Conamlsslon  grades  the  written  examina- 

Sergeant 140  ropolltan  Police  Department.  tlons  and  combines  the  resultant  scores  with 

Detective  sereeant                             78  ..     ,.            j  j  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  sultabll- 

Detective               ..V-V-'.::::::::"-       136  ^'"■^  '^'»^"«"  post£tons  appear  to  be  needed  ^^^  ratinglfor  overall  promotion  ratings.    In 

Private        2,258  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  combining  the  scores,  the  suitability  rating 

Plalnclothesmanrrrrrr... 135  recognized  the  necessity  for  replacing  police-  ^  gjve-i  a  weight  of  60  percent  and  the  Civil 

men  in  clerical,  technical,  and  other  assign-  service  Commission  written  examination   Is 

Total,  competitive  ranks 2,878  ments  with  civilian  personnel  whenever  such  given  a  weight  of  40  percent. 

—  replacement  is  practicable.    Budget  requests  .j-j^g    Civil    Service    Commission    prepares 

Total   force  _ 2,  905  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  in  the  registers  showing  the  final  ratings  In  numer- 

past  have  included  requests  for  civilian  posl-  ^^^  sequence.     These  registers  are  used  by 

Within  the  ranks  of  private  and  sergeant  ^^^^  ^  release  policemen  from  duties  not  Metropolitan  PoUce  Department  as  the  basis 

there   are  several  subclasslfications  for   cer-  directly   related    to   the  prevention  and   de-  ^^^    determining    the    order    of    promotions, 

tain  positions  requiring  special  skills  or  tal-  Section   of   crime.     During    the   period    1953  rpiie   registers    are    replaced    with    new    ones 

enta.    such    as    motorcycle    officers,    station  through  1964,  45  fuU-tlme  positions  and  76  every  2  years 

clerks,  and  technicians.    Additional  pay  Is  part-time  positions  have  been  created  to  re-  _/.    '      oumose  of  reviewing  promotion 

given  for  assignment  to  these  positions.  ^-^^^^  policemen  In   clerical,  technical,  and  practices,  we  selected  the  promotion  regis- 

Job  descriptions  other  assignments.  ^^.^g  ^hlch  were  in  effect  from  March  1962  to 

The   functions  and   responsibilities   of  all  During  our  review  we  noted  several  situ-  March    1964.      These    registers    were    estab- 

ranks  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  atlons   where   It   appears   questionable    that  ^shed  as  the  result  of  written  examinations 

are   set   forth    in   either   the   Metropolitan  special  police  training  Is  necessary  to  per-  ^^^^  j^  October  1961. 

Police    Department    manual    or    In    various  form     the    duties    assigned    to    policemen.  Eliaibilitv  lor  promotion 

Metropolitan  Police  Department  general  or-  These  situations  involved   the  Office  of  the  EligxbUxty  /or  T^°^°^°^' 

ders  and  reorganization  orders  in  the  District  Corporation    Counsel,    the    Property    Clerk's  Before   an   officer   can   ^°°^«  ^«"Bl^^l«    J^ 

Of  Columbia  code.     With  the  principal  ex-  Office,   various   licenshig   offices,   and   school  apply  for  promotion,  he  °^^^^*^^!,"*t|f 

ception    of    certain    positions    which    carry  crossings  guards.  basic    Metropolit^    ^*^"ntt^°!5^S  a?d 

technical  ratings   (sefbelow),  the  Job  de-  In    addition,    the    annual    report    of    the  qulrements  regarding  ^^^^^  °l.^J^^^  ^ 

scriptions   of  afl   ranks  are  very   broad  and  Metropolitan    Police    Department    for    fiscal  time    n  rank.     For  ^cample,  Pf"cemen  now 

general.     Basically,  all  ranks  have  one  broad  year    1963   showed    that    94    policemen   were  applying    for    P^f^oWof    ^  ronfinuous^  m 

dutv  and  responsibility— that  of  the  preven-  engaged  In  clerical  duties  and  22  policemen  have  served  at  least  5  years  continuously  in 

Son  and  deSon  Of  /rime  through  effective  wefe  engaged  In  radio  operation  and  main-  ^e  ^^P<>"*7^^""JR^Pf,^,^,\"*,^^^^^ 

imnlementatlon    of    laws    and    regulations,  tenance  duties.  be  serving  in  the  fourth  in-servlce  step  oi 

T"?dTgTe?of°res^nsiblllty  varies  primarily  c<mclusions  and  recommendations  '^l^^,^l'^;'^::L^:^ZT^t^:'S^VZ 

ri?ed^in  TeTvei  Tj^'^TrZe^^^lncVs  We  believe  that  a  periodic   review  of  Job  feTTy^aS  "n" S'^^Sl^tmJnr'.^r' hav^ 

?^^'1V".      ^    !.           ,  r,^u.!^n    nf,^?ru  descriptions  of  technicians  should  be  made  at  least  1  year  of  continuous  service  In  the 

the  Job  descriptions  of  policemen,  Partjcu-  ^y  the  Civil  Service  Commission.    Because  of  rank  of  serL^nt 

larly  In  the  ranks  of  captain  and  above,  or  "^.\,^^dness  of  the  lob  descriptions  of  no-  sergeani. 

grouV  of  men  assigned  to  specialised  unlj.  ff/g^^^^f^gSieVfthf S  S  SowL^  Suitabmty  for  pror^^otion  procedures 

Include   some   more   specific   duties   and   re-  ^^.^^    j^,,    measuring   methods    of    crime  Every  2  years,  officers  who  meet  the  basic 

sponslblllties  relating  to  their  operating  and  ^^^^^^^^^  ^nd  law  enforcement,  we  did  not  ellglbUlty  requh-ements  and  have  applied  for 

administrative  functions.  attempt  to  make  desk  audits  or  comparisons  promotion  are  evaluated  as  to  suitability  for 

Technical  ratings  of  duties  performed  with  those  specified  In  promotion  by  their  superior  officers,  Includ- 

The   Classification   Act  of   1949    (5   U.S.C.  Job    descriptions.      However,    notwlthstand-  ing  precinct,  division,  and  bureau  Command- 

n82)    provides  for  technical  ratings  for  cer-  Ing  these  limitations,  we  noted,  during  ovir  Ing  Officers  and  District  Inspectors, 

tain  civil  service  employees  having  a  special  review,   several   situations   in   which   It   ap-  Rating    officers    use    monthly    evaluation 

talent  or  knowledge  within  a  field.    The  act  pears  questionable  that  special  police  train-  reports    (PD   846)    concerning   each    officer 

enables  the  payment  of  additional  compen-  ing  is  necessary  to  perform  the  duties  as-  In  preparing  a  promotion  rating     This  re- 

satlon  without  promotion  or  higher  rank  or  signed  to  policemen.  port  shows  information  regarding  leave  duty 

grade     The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  On  the  basis  of  our  limited  examination  time  in  the  station,  and  on  the  street,  ana 

has  given  a  total  of  146  technical  ratings  to  in  this  area,  we  believe  that  a  thorough  study  violations  handled.    The  monthly  evaluation 

82  canine  corps  members  and  63  officers  In  of  the  duties   being  performed  by  police-  report  data  nre  summarized  on  an  individual 
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evaluation  sheet  (PD  346-A).  This  form 
also  shows  by  month,  for  a  year,  extra  duty 
on  days  off,  overtime,  and  time  In  coxurt. 

Officers  are  given  a  categorical  rating;  and 
this.  In  turn,  is  assigned  a  nximerlcal  rating. 
The  categories  are:  Ineligible,  fair,  satisfac- 
tory, and  excellent.  The  four  categories 
include  the  following  numerical  scores: 

Ineligible... Under  75. 

Fair 75  to  79. 

Satisfactory 81   to  87. 

E.xcellent 89  to  95. 

Additional  fractional  points  are  then  as- 
signed for  merltorloiis  service  awards. 

The  conunandlng  officer  reviews  the  vari- 
ous ratings  given  to  each  officer  and  gives 
the  officer  a  single  rating.  In  precincts,  the 
GO'S  rating  is  then  presented  to  the  District 
Inspector  for  review,  which  may  Include  a 
personal  interview  with  the  applicant.  The 
District  Inspector  may  raise  or  lower  a  rating 
recommended  by  a  precinct  CO.  but  he  must 
submit  both  ratings  to  the  Promotional 
Rating  Board  If  changes  are  made. 

The  District  Inspectors  present  the  ratings 
of  members  to  the  Promotional  Rating 
Board.  The  Board  takes  the  necessary 
action  to  equalize  ratings  among  the  inspec- 
tion districts,  biu-eaus.  and  divisions.  This 
is  done  to  eliminate  any  tendency  to  over- 
rate or  underrate  members  of  each  CO's 
command. 

Two  Promotional  Rating  Boards,  one  each 
for  the  uniformed  and  plainclothes  forces, 
review  and  evaluate  ratings  given  by  rating 
officers.  The  Boards  are  made  up  of  deputy 
chiefs  and  inspectors.  Rating  officers  rate 
each  member  individually  and  confidentially. 

As  part  of  the  promotion  rating  procedure, 
personal  interviews  by  the  Promotional  Rat- 
ing Board  are  required  of  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  who  are  seeking  promotion. 

MPD's  written  procedures  require  that 
each  officer  be  promptly  given  a  copy  of  his 
suitabillty-for-promotlon  rating.  The  rat- 
ing is  personally  delivered  to  each  candidate 
for  promotion  in  a  sealed  envelope.  At  the 
time  delivery  of  the  rating  is  made,  the  pro- 
motion candidate  is  notlfled  that  he  has  5 
days  from  the  date  he  receives  his  rating  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Promotional  Rating 
Board  should  he  wish  to  do  so  and  that  such 
an  appeal  must  be  in  wri^.lng.  The  officer's 
appeal  must  give  detailed  reasons  in  support 
of  his  appeal.  The  Board  has  the  authority 
either  to  raise  or  lower  the  appellant's  rating 
as  a  result  of  the  appeal  hearing. 

It  is  mandatory  that  each  applicant  for 
promotion  attain  a  suitability  rating  of  75 
or  more  out  of  a  maximum  possible  score  of 
95  to  qualify  to  take  the  written  exami- 
nation. 

Civil  Service  Commission  written 
examinations 

The  CSC  written  examinations  have  heen 
given  In  October  of  every  other  year.  The 
October  1961  examinations  were  given  at  a 
District  of  Columbia  public  high  school  on  a 
Saturday. 

The  technical  content  of  the  examinations 
Is  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment tc  the  CSC  which  puts  the  data  In 
test  form,  prints  the  test  papers,  safeguards 
the  tests'  contents,  secures  an  examination 
place,  administers  the  tests,  grades  the  tests, 
and  weights  the  suitability  ratings  and  the 
written  examination  scores  together  for  the 
final  nxunerlcal  ratings  from  which  th«  pro- 
motional register  is  prepared  by  the  CSC. 
The  CSC  certifies,  from  the  register,  names 
to  fill  vacancies  in  numerical  order. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  services  are 
performed  at  no  expense  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Classlflcatlon  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1082)  and 
the  Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950  (5  U.S.C. 
2001(9));  however,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  (4-103)  requires  that  the  District  Com- 
missioners appoint  and  promote  members  of 
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the  police  force  in  accordance  witk  the  law 
(5  U.S.C.  638)  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
members  of  the  classified  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  are  promoted.  The  CSC's  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  promotion  of 
policemen  is  specified  in  an  agreement  with 
the  District's  Board  of  Commissioners  dated 
October  28,  1927. 

There  are  three  units  within  the  CSC 
which  are  Involved  in  the  written  examina- 
tions. The  Personnel  Measurement  Research 
and  Development  Center  is  responsible  for 
the  physical  design  of  the  examinations  from 
the  technical  questions  submitted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Recruiting  and  Examining  prints,  ad- 
ministers, scores,  and  grades  the  examina- 
tions. It  also  makes  the  final  rating  based 
on  the  weighting  of  the  examination  score 
and  suitability  rating  and  handles  any  ap- 
peals on  the  written  tests  by  examinees. 
The  Office  Service  Division  is  charged  with 
the  security  and  delivery  to  the  examination 
site  of  the  test  and  with  the  ancillary  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  test. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  Civil 
Service  Advisory  Board  determines  the  exam- 
ination plan;  e.g.,  number  of  parts,  weight 
of  each  part,  type  of  questions,  and  the 
answers,  etc. 

Candidates  for  promotion  are  allowed  to 
review  the  test  and  answers  after  CSC  scores 
the  examination.  The  competitors  may  ap- 
peal their  scores  to  CSC  on  the  basis  of 
content  of  the  tests  and  examining  proce- 
dures. 

A  register,  by  rank.  Is  prepared  for  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  use,  after  all  ap- 
peals have  been  adjudicated.  A  grade  of  75 
or  more  out  of  a  possible  100  on  the  written 
examination  must  be  attained  before  an 
officer's  name  can  be  listed  on  the  promotion 
register.  The  list  shows  the  numerical  rat- 
ing of  the  successful  competitors  as  well  as 
the  order  of  standings.  The  CSC  certifies 
names  from  the  register  at  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  request,  and  promotions  are 
made  from  the  certifications.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
promotes  strictly  In  the  order  of  certification 
on  the  register.  In  instances  of  tied  ratings, 
other  factors  are  considered,  such  as  seniority 
In  grade  and /or  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  The  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment has  authority  to  approve  all  recom- 
mendations for  promotion  for  the  ranks  be- 
low captain,  pursuant  to  a  memorandum 
dated  July  2,  1963.  promulgated  by  the  Di- 
rector, Department  of  General  Administra- 
tion. Prior  to  the  above  date,  the  District 
Commissioners  approved  all  recommenda- 
tions for  promotion. 

Adjustment  of  scores  on  written 
examinations 
Final  standing  on  the  promotion  registers 
is  determined  by  the  weighted  average  of  the 
suitability  for  promotion  rating  (60  percent) 
and  the  written  examination  score  (40  per- 
cent) and  is  established  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  final  ratings  on  the  pro- 
motion registers  are  established  after  the 
Metropolitan    Police    Department    furnishes 


the  Civil  Service  Commission  an  estimate  of 
its  needs,  by  rank,  for  2  years.  With  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion reviews  and  adjusts  the  written  exami- 
nation scores  to  produce  the  number  of  ellgl- 
bles  desired  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. The  Civil  Service  Commission 
then  establishes  the  cutoff  scores  which  will 
produce  slightly  more  than  the  number  of 
applicants  needed  to  fill  expected  vacancies. 
The  cutoff  score  for  each  rank  is  established 
on  the  b.isis  of  the  lowest  written  test  grade 
made  by  any  of  the  candidates  who  are  to 
be  included  on  the  promotion  register.  The 
difference  between  that  grade  and  a  grade  of 
75  is  added  to  all  the  test  scores  for  each 
rnnk.  This  blanket  allowance  of  points  to 
all  candidates  permits  the  raising  of  marks 
of  all  officers  tested  for  a  particular  rank. 
Following  the  adjustment  of  scores,  the  re- 
vised examination  scores  and  the  suitability 
rating  scores  are  combined,  applying  the  40- 
60  percent  weight,  respectively,  and  the  final 
rank  of  candidates  Is  determined. 

Statistical  data  on  promotion  ratings 

The  following  data  pertain  to  the  suitabil- 
ity ratings  and  written  examination  ratings 
which  were  given  In  1961  and  became  the 
bases  for  Metropolitan  Police  Department's 
promotion  registers  for  the  period  March 
1962  through  March  1964. 

At  June  30.  1961.  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  employed  2,696  officers  of  whom 
2,315  were  white  and  381  were  colored.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  officers 
who  met  the  basic  eligibility  requirements 
and  expressed  an  Interest  In  being  promoted 
and  therefore  were  given  a  suitabillty-for- 
promotlon  rating  in  1961. 


Race 

N'utnVr  of 

oftlrcrs 

rated 

Percent  of 

ofTlcers 

rated 

Percent  of 
tntnl 
force 

Colored 

113 

929 

11 
89 

30 
40 

White 

Total 

1.042 

100 

39 

Of  the  1.042  officers  who  were  rated  by  the 
MPD,  983  officers  took  the  CSC  written 
examinations.  The  following  table  shows 
data  on  the  results  of  the  CSC  examinations. 


Race 

Total 

Passed 

Failed 

Colored 

White 

08 
885 

Nuv^ 
ber 
37 
393 

Per- 

cent 
38 
44 

Num- 
ber 
61 
492 

Per- 
cent 
62 

Total... 

063 

430 

44 

663 

60 

We  noted  that  533  out  of  553,  or  96  per- 
cent, of  the  candidates  who  failed  the  ex- 
amination for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
rank  received  excellent  or  satisfactory  ratings 
on  suitability  for  promotion.  Following  is  a 
table  showing  the  numbers  of  candidates 
who  received  excellent,  satisfactory,  or  fair 
ratings  on  suitability  for  promotion: 
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Suitahilily-for-'promolion  ratings  oj  unsuccessful  applicants 


Race 

Excellent,  89  to  96 

Satisfactory.  81  to 
87 

Fair,  75  to  7» 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Niunber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Colored 

4S 
343 

74 
70 

11 

134 

18 

27 

6 
16 

8 
3 

61 

492 

White. 

100 

100 

Total 

388 

145 

20 

653 

100 

We  have  been  told  by  officials  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  that  the  sulta- 
billty-for-promotion  rating  covers  knowledge 
and  performance  and  represents  the  best 
possible  appraisal  of  an  applicant's  potential 


for  the  next  higher  rank.  We  have  been  told 
also  that  many  of  the  ratings  are  probably 
higher  than  they  really  should  be;  that  all 
raUngs  In  1961  were  75  or  higher;  and  that, 
after  stressing  the  Importance  of  rating  ob- 


jectively prior  to  the  October  1963  examina- 
tions, a  wider  spread  In  ratings  was  obtained, 
including  a  few  ratings  of  Ineligible. 
Prom.otions  by  the  Congress 

Until  fiscal  year  1964,  several  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  acts  contained  lan- 
guage which  had  the  effect  of  requiring  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  to  make 
out-of-order  promotions  of  officers  who  were 
performing  certain  duties.  This  practice 
was  first  started  in  fiscal  year  1942. 

Since  fiscal  year  1961,  11  out-of-order  pro- 
motions have  been  made.  They  are  us  fol- 
lows: 


Former  rank 

Promoted 
to  rank  of— 

Unit 

Lieutenant.. - 

Captain... 

Homicide  sqaad. 

Do; 

do 

General  assiunraent  squad. 

Do. 

do 

SpocinI  invest  iFiitlnn  squad. 

Do. 

do 

Check  and  fraud  squad. 

Do 

do 

Robbery  squad. 

Do 

do 

Automobile  .squad. 

Do 

do..... 

Purchasinp  and  accounf.s. 

Do 

do 

Accident  investipation  unit. 

Do. 

do 

Court  liaison  oITu'er. 

ActlnR 

do 

Public  vehicle  unit. 

captain. 

Acting 

Sergeant. - 

Police  automobiles. 

sergeant. 

The  first  four  captains  in  charge  of  the 
homicide,  general  assignment,  special  inves- 
tigation, and  check  and  fraud  squads,  re- 
spectively, now  have  full  civil  service  status 
because,  although  they  had  been  promoted 
by  the  Congress,  their  names  later  reached 
the  top  of  the  promotion  register  and  their 
promotions  were  then  permanently  estab- 
lished on  an  in-order  basis. 

Three  of  the  remaining  seven  men  were 
promoted  by  the  appropriation  act  for  1961; 
such  promotions  were  continued  In  effect  by 
provisions  In  1962,  1963,  and  1964  appropria- 
tion acts  (sec.  15  of  the  1962,  1963,  and  1964 
acts).  These  three  men  occupied  the  posi- 
tions of  captain,  automobile  squad;  captain, 
purchasing  and  accounts;  and  sergeant,  po- 
Uce  automobiles. 

The  other  four  promotions  were  first  made 
by  the  provisions  of  the  1962  appropriation 
act.  and  the  language  applying  to  these 
positions  was  repeated  in  the  appropriation 
act  for  1963.  These  four  men  occupied  the 
positions  of  captain,  public  vehicle  unit; 
captain,  accident  investigation  unit;  captain, 
robbery  squad;  and  captain,  court  liaison  of- 
ficer. During  the  hearings  on  the  1963  ap- 
propriation, the  House  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committees on  Appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  emphatically  stated  that 
out-of-order  promotions  should  not  be  made 
through  appropriation  acts  and  that  no  such 
promotions  would  be  provided  for  in  future 
acts.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Conunis- 
sloners.  requested  tlie  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  continuing  incumbents  in 
their  higher  ranks  on  the  basis  of  incum- 
bency, experience,  and,  where  applicable, 
technical  qualifications.  In  addition,  the 
chief  of  police,  although  In  full  accord  with 
the  subcommittees'  policy,  believes  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  continuity  of  administra- 
tion of  the  units  affected,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  to  the  personnel  Involved,  the  per- 
sonnel currently  holding  higher  ranks  be- 
cause of  provisions  of  appropriation  acts 
should  be  continued  in  those  ranks.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  approved  the  above- 
mentioned  seven  promotions  on  January  29. 
19G3.  The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  Initiated  action  to  obtain 
a  permanent  continuance  of  certain  ranks 
previously  provided  for  under  the  various 
appropriation  acts.  The  disposition  of  this 
legislation  is  pending. 

Conclusion 

Our  review  and  tests  of  the  procedures  and 
practices  followed  in  making  promotions  of 
policemen  up  through  the  rank  of  captain 


during  the  2-year  period  ended  March  1964 
disclosed  no  deficiencies  which  would  indi- 
cate that  such  promotions  were  not  made 
either  on  a  reasonably  competitive  merit 
basis  or  as  otherwise  required  by  direction 
of  the  Congress. 

Training  of  policemen 

Formal  training  of  policemen  Is  accom- 
plished in  two  basic  ways;  namely,  central- 
ized training  given  by  the  Police  Academy 
and  Training  Section  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  Inservice  training 
given  at  the  precinct  or  unit  level.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
helped  establish  and  participates  In  a  pro- 
gram with  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  American  University  leading  to  a  police 
certificate.  For  policemen  who  meet  certain 
requirements,  the  Department  pays  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  tuition  cost  of  one  subject  per 
semester  leading  to  the  police  certificate; 
the  policemen  pay  the  remaining  one-fourth 
of  the  tuition  cost. 

Informal  training  Is  obtained  through  Job 
assignments  with  experienced  policemen. 
We  did  not  examine  Into  this  type  at 
training. 

Police  academy  and  training  section 
The  police  academy  and  training  section 
consists  of  a  training  school  for  new  police- 
men, an  academy  for  experienced  officers, 
and  a  group  to  screen  applicants  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
The  section  is  headed  by  a  captain  who  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Executive  Officer,  Metro- 
politan Police  Department;  and  it  is  staffed 
by  two  lieutenants,  two  sergeants,  three  act- 
ing sergeants,  a  desk  sergeant,  a  technician, 
six  uniformed  privates,  a  plainclothesman. 
and  two  civilian  secretaries.  Physical  facili- 
ties of  the  section  consist  of  the  north  half 
of  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Municipal  Center. 
300  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  which  is  used  for 
classrooms,  gymnasixuns,  showers,  locker 
rooms,  and  office  space. 

In  addition,  a  five-position  pistol  range  is 

located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  same  building. 

Tiie  program  of  the  Police  Academy  and 

Training  Section  provides  for  the  following 

principal  training  courses: 

1.  A  2-week  indoctrination  course. 

2.  A  13-week  basic  training  course. 

3.  A  4-week  advanced  training  course. 
Tlie  2-week  indoctrination  course  Is  given 

for  new  policemen  whenever  a  group  is  ap- 
pointed. It  consists  principally  of  instruc- 
tions on  the  care  and  use  of  the  service  re- 
volver and  on  the  functions  and  facilities  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

The  13-week  basic  training  course  is  gen- 
erally given  three  times  a  year.  It  covers  the 
police  manual  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, general  orders,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, police  regulations,  traffic  regulations, 
alcoholic  beverage  control  regulations,  sign 
regulations,  the  criminal  code  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Information  on  the  courts,  and 
other  matters.  The  trainees  are  taken  on 
field  trips  to  such  places  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital,  the  Coroner's  of- 
fice, St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  During  the  course 
of  training,  40  hours  are  devoted  to  public 
relations  during  which  time  leaders  in  this 
field  address  the  students.  Also,  40  hours  are 
devoted  to  physical  training. 

The  4-week  advanced  training  course  is 
given  to  officers  with  5  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice. This  course  covers  the  latest  methods  of 
crime  detection  and  police  administration, 
and  It  also  serves  as  a  refresher  coxirse  In 
basic  police  work. 

LoTi^  delay  before  new  policemen  are  given 
basic  training 

During  the  2  years  prior  to  June  1964.  new 
policemen  spent  an  average  of  8  months  on 
duty  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment before  taking  the  13-week  training 
course.  We  were  advised  that,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  2-week  indoctrination  course. 


new  policemen  had  been  assigned  to  precincts 
to  work  with  experienced  policemen  tintil 
the  traming  school  had  room  to  accept  them 
for  the   13-week  basic   training  course. 

The  physical  faclUties  of  the  PoUce  Acad- 
emy and  Training  Section  are  designed  to 
accommodate  about  50  trainees  at  a  time. 
Until  1958  there  were  about  45  trainees  in  a 
class.  However,  since  that  time  the  size  of 
the  classes  has  been  Increased  and  up  to  100 
trainees  have  attended  at  one  time.  Our 
review  disclosed  that,  during  the  2-year 
period  ended  June  1964,  new  policemen  were 
assigned  to  regular  police  duties  for  an  aver- 
age of  8  months  before  attending  the  13- 
week  biGlc  training  course.  During  this 
period  569  individuals  were  appointed  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department;  however. 
56  persons  either  resigned  before  being  given 
basic  training  or  had  previous  police  experi- 
ence and  were  not  required  to  take  basic 
training. 

We  were  informed  by  the  officer  in  charge 
of  training  that  the  main  reasons  for  the 
lengthy  delays  before  new  policemen  have 
been  given  basic  training  were: 

1.  In  November  1962,  the  13-week  basic 
training  course  was  closed  and  did  not  re- 
open until  April  1963.  The  Chief  of  Police 
ordered  the  closing  of  the  training  school 
because  of  the  increase  in  crime  at  that  time 
and  the  Christmas  rush. 

2.  Policemen  have  to  be  appointed  to  the 
force  to  replace  policemen  who  retire  or 
resign,  even  though  they  cannot  be  enrolled 
in  the  13 -week  basic  training  course  Im- 
mediately after  appointment. 

3.  Some  policemen  cannot  be  enrolled  In 
the  13-week  basic  training  course  in  the 
same  order  as  appointed  because  they  tire 
put  on  special  assignments  and  are  not  avaU- 
able  for  training. 

4.  The  authorized  strength  of  the  force 
was  Increased  in  1959.  Since  that  date  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  at- 
tempted to  fill  the  new  positions  as  quickly 
as  possible,  regardless  of  the  availability  of 
the  training  facilities. 

After  the  public  schools  were  dismissed  for 
summer  vacation  In  1964,  arrangements  were 
made  to  use  the  facilities  of  McKinley  Tech- 
nical High  School,  and  on  June  22,  1964.  205 
policemen  were  enrolled  in  the  13-week  basic 
training  course  This  action  left  only  eight 
new  policemen  who  had  not  received  basic 
training. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  training  said  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  appoint  members  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  In 
groups  of  about  45  on  dates  which  would 
allow  them  to  spend  the  first  13  to  45  weeks 
of  duty  being  Indoctrinated,  trained,  and 
eqiilpped  before  being  assigned  to  regular 
police  duties. 

Advanced   training   course    suspended   since 
April  1960 

We  have  been  informed  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  that 
policemen  must  have  5  years  of  service  on 
the  force  before  attending  a  4-week  ad- 
vanced training  course  on  the  latest  methods 
of  crime  detection  and  police  administration 
as  well  as  a  review  of  various  aspects  of 
police  work. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  124  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  satis- 
factorily completed  the  advanced  training 
course  at  the  police  academy  In  the  first  3 
months  of  1960.  We  were  advised  that  tlie 
advanced  training  course  was  suspended  in 
April  1960  primarily  because  all  training  fa- 
cilities were  needed  to  train  new  policemen: 
the  course  has  not  been  resumed.  The  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  training  said  that  It  was 
planned  to  resume  the  advanced  training 
course  when  training  facilities  became  avail- 
able. 

In-service  training 

On  December  4,  1962,  the  Chief  of  Police 
issued  an  order  requiring  unit  commanders 
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to  Institute  unit  level  In-servlce  training 
designed  to  give  some  basic  training  to  the 
new  policemen  and  refresher  information  to 
experienced  policemen.  The  Chief  of  Police 
suggested  that  normally  the  In-servlce  train- 
ing could  be  given  a  few  minutes  during  or 
Immediately  before  the  rollcall  period;  he 
also  outlined  the  possible  subjects  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  in-servlce  training  program. 
Lack  of  uniformity  and  scope  of  coverage  of 
in-service  training 

Neither  the  Police  Academy  and  Training 
Section  nor  other  central  group  directs  and 
controls  in-servlce  training  on  a  depart- 
mentwlde  basis.  As  a  result  there  Is  a  lack 
of  uniformity  and  scope  of  coverage  of  in- 
service  training. 

The  in-service  training  program  is  de- 
signed to  Include  lectures  on  such  subjects 
as  rules  of  evidence,  courtesy,  law  of  arrest. 
Judgment,  use  of  service  revolvers,  and  search 
and  seizure.  It  also  includes  home  study  and 
examinations  on  such  subjects  as  trafiBc  reg- 
ulations, police  regulations,  and  depart- 
mental orders.  There  are  no  publications  on 
the  in-servlce  training  program  and  none  are 
contemplated  at  the  present  time. 

Unit  commanders  are  required  to  submit 
monthly  reports  to  the  Chief  of  Police  on  in- 
service  training  within  their  units.  We  re- 
viewed these  reports  covering  the  period  Jan- 
uary through  May  1964  and  we  found  that 
the  in-service  training  varied  considerably  in 
the  number  of  subjects'' covered  and  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  training.  Some 
units  covered  as  many  as  46  subjects  during 
1  month,  whereas,  other  units  covered  only 
one  or  two  subjects  during  a  month.  One 
unit  reported  1.098  man-hours  devoted  to 
training  during  February  1964.  whereas  an- 
other unit  reported  only  24  man-hours  de- 
voted to  training  during  this  same  period. 
One  of  the  units  we  visited  required  home 
study  and  gave  written  examinations,  while 
other  units  did  not.  Some  of  the  in-servlce 
training  reports  for  some  units  were  not  on 
file  at  the  Department. 

We  were  informed  that  low  records  of  in- 
service  training  were  attributable  to  lack  of 
time  to  spend  during  the  rollcall  period  and 
reluctance  to  require  policemen  to  spend  off- 
duty  time  in  training  because  there  are  al- 
ready some  demands  on  their  off-duty  time, 
such  as  appearing  In  the  courts. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  training  told  us 
that  he  believed  that  In-service  training  at 
the  unit  level  should  be  controlled  by  the 
Police  Academy  and  Training  Section  in  or- 
der to  distribute  the  training  throughout  the 
Department  more  uniformly. 

Possibility  of  saving  time  at  rollcall  period 
Our  review  disclosed  that  policemen  make 
handwritten  records,  during  the  rollcall 
period,  of  stolen  cars,  missing  persons,  and 
similar  information  which  is  verbally  an- 
nounced by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  roll- 
call. 

We  noted  that  a  time  saving  procedure 
was  used  in  one  precinct.  This  procedure 
consisted  of  preparing  and  distributing  to 
each  policeman  a  list  of  stolen  cars,  missing 
persons,  and  similar  information.  Two  pre- 
cinct commanders  indicated  that  central 
preparation  and  distribution  of  such  a  list 
to  each  precinct  in  a  quantity  sufHcient  to 
give  one  to  each  policeman  before  rollcall 
woxild  save  time  and  also  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  errors  In  lengthy  handwritten  copies 
of  the  information. 

Conclusions  and  recom.mendations 
Due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  and  the  large 
number  of  new  policemen  to  be  trained,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  been 
unable  in  recent  years  to  keep  up  with  its 
mlnlmiun  training  requirements. 

It  appears  questionable  whether  attend- 
ance at  a  2-week  Indoctrination  covuse 
would  prepyare  a  p>ollceman  for  effectively 
performing  regular  duties. 


It  Is  recommended  that  the  MPD  Improve 
its  planning  so  that  training  facilities  and 
training  personnel  will  be  provided  and  new 
appointments  will  be  scheduled  in  a  manner 
which  will  enable  new  policemen  to  receive 
an  adequate  amount  of  basic  training  before 
assignment  to  regular  duties. 

It  Is  also  reconunended  that  consideration 
be  given  to  assigning  to  the  Police  Academy 
and  Training  Section  the  function  of  control- 
ling and  directing  the  Inservice  training 
program  so  that  the  benefits  of  such  a  pro- 
gram may  be  more  fully  and  uniformly  ob- 
tained by  the  various  participating  units. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  centrally  preparing  lists  of 
stolen  cars,  missing  persons,  and  similar  in- 
formation so  that  this  data  can  be  distrib- 
uted to  each  policeman  during  the  rollcall 
period,  thereby  saving  time  which  can  be 
used  for  training  and  other  productive  pur- 
poses. 

LIE-DETECTION   AND   WIRETAPPING    EQUIPMENT 

Lie-detection  equipment 
Equipment  and  Pacilities 
Lie-detection  machines  are  devices  that 
generally  measure  and  record  responses  of  a 
person's  breathing,  his  blood  pressure  and 
pulse,  and  his  skin's  resistance  to  electrical 
current.  These  machines  are  generally  called 
polygraphs.  It  was  brought  out  In  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information.  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  House  of 
Representatives,  held  In  April  and  May  1964, 
that  the  polygraph  measures  and  records 
certain  physiological  actions  or  reactions 
representing  some  function  of  the  human 
body  which  are  not  fully  understood  even 
by  the  best  Informed  in  the  research  field  and 
that  the  polygraph  does  not,  per  se,  reveal 


whether  a  person  Is  truthful,  or  reliable,  or 
untruthful,  or  unreliable. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  owns 
three  polygraphs  assigned  to  the  Detective 
Division  which  were  purchased  as  follows: 

Year  purchased:  Cost 

1952 $1.  238 

1960 1,  372 

1962 1,380 


Total 3,  990 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  had  one  room  equipped 
for  polygraph  examinations.  The  room  in- 
cluded a  two-way  mirror  and  sound  equip- 
ment arranged  so  that  examinations  could 
be  monitored  and  recorded.  During  August 
1964,  the  Department  set  aside  and  equipped 
three  small  rooms  In  the  Detective  Division 
for  the  use  of  its  three  polygraphs.  At  the 
time  of  our  review,  the  sound  equipment  had 
been  obtained  but  not  Installed. 

Training  of  Operators 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  has 
six  polygraph  operators,  all  of  whom  had 
more  than  5  years  of  service  with  the  De- 
partment before  becoming  polygraph  oper- 
ators. These  men  were  trained  to  operate 
polygraphs  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  Provost 
Marshal  General's  School.  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 
The  curriculum  of  the  polygraph  course  in- 
cluded operation  of  the  polygraph;  inter- 
rogation procedvu-es;  record  interpretation; 
legal,  medical,  and  psychological  aspects  of 
operation;  and  practice  and  casework. 

Information  concerning  the  dates  of  train- 
ing, educational  background,  rank,  and  as- 
signments of  the  polygraph  operators  fol- 
lows: 


Operator 

Period  of  polygraph  training 

Educational 
background 

Present  rank 

Assignment 

A 

May  19  to  July  11, 1952 

9th  grade 

Lieutenant 

General  assignment  squad,  Detective 
Division. 

B 

Aug.  10  to  Oct.  5, 1960 

nigh  school 
graduate. 

Detective 

Check  and  fraud  squad.  Detective 
Division. 

C 

Mar.  13  to  May  4,  1962 

do 

do 

General  assignment  squad,  Detective 
Division. 

D 

Aug.  4  to  Oct.  4.  1901 

do 

do 

Ilomicidc  squad,  Detective  Division. 

E 

Jan.  9  to  Mar.  6,  1962 

9th  grade 

Detective 

Narcotics  squad,  Morals  Division. 

sergeant. 

F 

Oct.  18  to  Dec.  15,  1960.^ 

Hiph  school 

do 

Robbery  squad,  Detective  Division. 

graduate. 

During  1962  and  1963  operator  A  attended 
several  seminars  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  the  Academy  for  Scientific  In- 
terrogation, and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Operators  B.  D.  and  P  advised  us  that  they 
attended  a  5-day  polygraph  seminar  which 
was  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  July 
1962. 

According  to  police  officials,  the  six  poly- 
graph operators  are  trained  detectives  and 
cases  are  assigned  to  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  proportion  as  they  are  assigned  to 
other  detectives.  They  do  not  receive  any 
special  consideration  because  of  their  ability 
to  operate  a  polygraph. 

Policies  and  Procedvu*ea  Regarding  Use  of 
Polygraphs 

There  are  no  written  policies  or  procedures 
covering  the  use  of  polygraphs  or  the  circum- 
stances under  which  polygraph  examinations 
will  be  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment; use  of  the  polygraphs  is  generally 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operators  or 
their  superior  officers.  An  appointment  log 
Is  maintained  by  the  general  assignment 
squad.  Detective  Division,  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  periods  of  time  needed  by  polygraph 
operators. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  polygraphs 
are  used  as  Investigative  aids  to  augment 


rather  than  displace  the  usual  investigative 
techniques  and  procedures.  The  six  poly- 
graph operators  conduct  examinations  for 
other  detectives  upon  request. 

Police  Department  records  show  that  about 
5  percent  of  the  polygraph  examinations 
given  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
operators  are  requested  by  persons  outside 
the  Department,  such  as  the  U.S.  attorney, 
on  matters  not  normally  handled  by  the  De- 
partment. All  requests  for  polygraph  exam- 
inations received  from  sources  outside  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  are  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Detectives. 

There  are  no  centralized  records  on  the  use 
of  the  polygraphs.  Each  operator  maintains 
a  file  on  the  individuals  he  examines. 

This  file  usually  contains  a  consent  form 
signed  by  the  individual,  the  polygraph 
charts,  and  a  data  sheet  containing  the 
questions  asked  and  information  obtained 
from  the  investigating  officer  and  the  person 
being  examined.  From  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chief  of  the  Detectives,  from 
interviews  with  each  operator,  and  from  our 
review  of  selected  case  folders,  we  found 
that  769  polygraph  examinations  were  con- 
ducted during  the  period  July  1,  1961  to  Mr.y 
14,  1964.  Following  Is  a  tabulation  of  the 
ntimber  of  examinations  conducted  by  each 
operator. 
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Operator: 


Number  of 
examinations 
182 


B 

C 


111 

346 

102 

24 

104 


Total 769 

The  records  of  the  polygraph  operators  do 
not  show  whether  the  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations had  any  bearing  on  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  allegations  made  against  the 
persons  being  examined.  Further,  there  are 
no  formal  statistical  records  showing  the 
number  of  polygraph  examinations  given  and 
the  results  achieved  which  would  provide  a 
basis  for  evaluating  the  utilization  of  the 
polygraphs  and  Indicate  whether  the  benefits 
derived  from  them  are  commensurate  with 
the  costs  of  their  use. 

Examination  Procedures 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  poly- 
graph operators  stated  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing generally  accepted  methods  of  con- 
ducting examinations  which  included  prepa- 
ration of  questions  before  the  examination 
in  a  form  which  permits  only  "yes"  or  "no" 
answers.  Before  the  polygraph  Is  attached, 
it  is  general  practice  for  the  operators  to 
review  with  the  person  being  examined  the 
precise  questions  to  be  asked  to  nuike  sure 
they  are  completely  understood. 

We  were  advised  by  the  operators  that  a 
polygraph  examination  is  severely  hampered 
if  a  person  does  not  fully  understand  the 
questions  being  asked.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  (1)  reduce  extraneovis  influences,  (2) 
make  the  questions  as  clear  and  obvious  as 
possible,  and  (3)  have  the  examiner  main- 
tain a  neutral  manner. 

We  were  Informed  that  in  personnel  in- 
vestigations a  written  report  is  usually  made 
by  the  polygraph  operator  to  the  officer  con- 
ducting the  investigation,  A  review  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department's  central 
personnel  files  of  a  limited  number  of  police 
officers  who  had  taken  polygraph  examina- 
tions disclosed  that  there  was  no  record  of 
the  examinations  In   tlie  personnel  files. 

We  w^ere  told  by  police  ofliclals  that  per- 
sons are  not  given  polygraph  examinations 
unless  the  polygraph  operators  have  ob- 
tained their  consent  and  cooperation.  The 
Chief  of  Police  testified  to  that  effect  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1963.  We  were 
told  also  by  police  officials  that  if  persons 
resist  the  test  there  is  no  point  in  giving 
them  a  polygraph  examination  because  the 
results  of  the  test  would  be  inconclusive. 

In  the  military  service,  which  trains  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  polygraph 
operators,  it  Is  customary  for  the  polygraph 
examiner,  beYore  giving  an  examination,  to 
obtain  a  signed  and  witnecsed  statement 
that  the  person  is  taking  the  examination 
of  his  own  free  will.  The  signed  agreement 
reduces  the  possibility  that  a  disgruntled 
person  will  claim  that  he  was  coerced  into 
submitting  to  a  polygraph  test.  The  poly- 
graph operators  advised  us  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
policy  on  this  matter,  they  had  originated 
and  tised  a  consent  form  similar  In  piu-pose 
to  the  agreement  form  used  by  the  military. 
The  content  of  the  Department's  consent 
form  is  as  follows: 

■'I  have  been  Informed  of  my  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  understand  that  I  am  not 
oblige'!  to  say  or  do  anything  that  might 
Incriminate  mo  in  any  manner.  With  full 
knowledge  of  those  rights,  I  hereby  volun- 
tarily submit  to  take  a  lie  detector  test  In 
regard  to  the  following." 


Examination  of  Police  Officers 

Regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment require  policemen  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  official  business  of  the  Police 
Department.  Also,  the  law  (1  D.C.  Code  319) 
provides  generally  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  re- 
fuses to  testify  In  any  proceeding  where  he 
is  a  defendant  or  witness  upon  matters  re- 
lating to  his  office  or  employment  on  the 
ground  of  self-incrimination  shall  forfeit 
his  employment.  However,  we  found  no 
evidence  that  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  asked  to  rule  on  whether 
this  law  w^ould  be  applicable  to  a  polygraph 
examination.  In  this  connection,  however, 
we  noted  that  the  District  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  State  of  California.  \n  1959,  Frazec  v. 
Civil  Service  Board  of  the  City  of  Oak- 
land (338  Pac.  2d  943),  denird  a  peremptory 
writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the  reinstate- 
ment of  an  Oakland,  Calif.,  police  officer 
who  had  been  discharged  for  refusing  to  take 
a  polygraph  test  after  having  been  accused 
of  attempting  to  conunit  a  felony. 

Our  review  of  files  relating  to  polygraph 
examinations  given  to  policemen  during  the 
period  July  1,  1961,  to  May  14,  1964,  dis- 
closed that  all  nonwhite  officers  had  signed 
consent  forms  and  all  but  four  white  officers 
had  signed  consent  forms.  The  responsible 
operators  explained  that  In  one  case  the  in- 
vestigating officer  ordered  the  policeman  to 
take  the  examination  and  in  the  other  three 
cases  the  agreement  forms  were  not  ob- 
tained because  of  oversight. 

Of  the  769  examinations  listed  on  page  53, 
97  Involved  personnel  matters  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  Seventy-seven 
police  officers  were  the  subjects, of  85  exami- 
nations and  civilians  were  the  subjects  of 
12  examinations.  Results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  policemen  follow : 


Kosult  oroxniiiiiiaiiiin 


Doorpiion  imliontod 
No  (loccption  indicated. 
Iiic'.ncliisivo 

Total 


Examinations 

White 

Xon- 
wliite 

Tot.il 

10 

K 
6 
2 

IS 

61 

6 

69 


16 
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Conclusions 
The  records  show  that  the  police  depart- 
ment has  used  polygraphs  in  only  a  rela- 
tively few  instances  during  the  last  3  years 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  crimes 
reported  in  the  District.  The  records  show 
also  that  policemen  have  been  given  the  ex- 
aminations in  relatively  few  instances.  We 
found  no  Indications  that  the  race  of  the 


policeman  had  any  bearing  on  whether  an 
examination  was  given. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  Metrop>olitan  Police  Dejjartment  to  es- 
tablish written  policies  and  procedures  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  polygraph.  We  be- 
lieve also  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  supplementing  such  p>ollcles  and  pro- 
cedures with  a  system  of  reporting  on  the 
number  of  polj^graph  examinations  given 
and  on  the  overall  results  achieved  by  such 
examinations.  With  this  information,  the 
Department  would  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine periodically  whether  the  polygraphs 
were  being  effectively  utilized  and  were  pro- 
viding benefits  commensurate  with  the  costs 
of  their  use. 

WIHETAPPIh.  J    EQUIPMENT 

The  published  policy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  issued  in  May  196-1  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  wiretapping  equip- 
ment. The  Chief  of  Police  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appwc^riations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  May  16.  1962,  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  use  of  wiretapping  and  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic "bugs."  He  further  testified  that 
anyone  discovered  using  wiretappmg  or 
"bugging"  equipment  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  would  be  punished.  On 
May  11,  1964.  the  Chief  of  Police  issued  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  5,  reiterating  his  testimony 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  Sub- 
committee and  stating  that  his  policy  since 
becoming  Chief  of  Police  In  1951  had  been 
"not"  to  permit  the  use  of  wiretapping  or 
"bugging"  equipment  by  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

We  interviewed  various  officials  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  regarding 
the  ownership  and  use  of  wiretapping  equip- 
ment. We  were  told  that  the  Department 
had  no  wiretapping  equipment.  We  re- 
viewed current  property  records  of  the  De- 
partment and  did  not  find  any  record  of 
equipment  which  could  be  specifically  iden- 
tified as  wiretapping  equipment.  However, 
our  review  disclosed  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  had  a  variety  of  radio  and 
recording  equipment,  including  miniature 
and  table-model  wire  and  tape  recorders  and 
miniature  concealable  radio  equipment  with 
specialized  microphones.  Equipment  of  this 
type  is  adaptable  for  use  in  wiretapping  and 
"bugging."  We  found  no  evidence  in  the 
records  that  the  equipment  had  been  used 
for  these  purposes. 

CONCLrSION 

We  found  no  evidence  in  the  records  ex- 
amined by  us  that  the  Police  De'partment 
has  not  followed  its  stated  policy  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  equipment  for  wiretapping 
or  "bugging"  purposes. 


Officinl.t  of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  responsible  for  the  administration  of'qffiri- 

ties  discussed  in  this  report  * 


Tenure  of  office 

From— 

Te- 

1 

Board  of  Conunissioners: 

President  Walter  N.  Tobrincr 

Mareh  1961 

John  K.  Dunc.in 

July  19C1 

Do 

Brip.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke 

July  1963 '". 

December  19.')1 

December  1961 

August  1900 

Do 

Motrojiolitan  Police  Department: 

Thief  of  Police  Robert  V.  Murray... 

Do 

Deputy  Chief  Howard  V.  Covell,  Executive  Officer 

D« 

Deputy  Chief  Ashley  A.  Aderholt,  Chief  Clerk 

Do 

Deputy  Chief  Roy  E.  Blick,  Commandine  Officer,  Morals  Division 

lusiK'ctor  Scott  E.Moycr,  Commanding  Officer,  Morals  Dlvlskxi 

Deputy  Chief  Ilenry  II.  UefUn,  Commanding  Officer,  Unllomis  and 

Equipment  Section. 
Deputy  Chief  Jolm  B.  Layton,  Chief  of  Detectives „. 

April  1958 

July  1964- 

March  1856 

Mav  1963 

April  1960 

March  I«64 

June  I9i64. 
Present 
Do. 

Do 

Deniitv  Chief  WllHiim  J.  TJvprm.in,  rnnim.infling  Officer  Trftfflc  Di- 
vision. 

Captain  William  J.  Couperthwalte,  Commanding  Officer,  Police  Acad- 
emy and  Training  Section. 

Do. 
Do. 
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THREE-HOUR  QUIZ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1965,  entitled  "Three-Hour 
Quiz,"  which  is  an  editorial  which  sup- 
ports my  ixjsition  in  opposition  to  that 
provision  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
which  would  give  the  Police  Department 
power  to  arrest  persons  without  any 
proximate  cause  able  to  be  shown  against 
them,  and  to  take  them  to  jail  and  cross- 
examine  them  for  3  hours. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Three-Hour  Quiz 

Like  a  traveler  trying  to  crum  Into  a  va- 
cation suitcase  more  than  it  can  possibly 
contain.  Police  Chief  Layton  keeps  trying  to 
cram  his  new  arrest  and  Interrogation  pro- 
cedure, bequeathed  to  him  by  former  U.S. 
Attorney  David  Acheson,  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Constitution,  the  law  and  rele- 
vant Judicial  decisions.  Unhappily  for  him.  it 
simply  cannot  be  done. 

There  is  something  appealing  about  the 
Police  Chief's  relief  at  being  able  to  explain 
that  the  new  procedure  is  not  the  same  as 
the  arrests  for  investigation  forbidden  as 
flagrantly  unconstitutional  by  the  District 
of  Colximbla  Commissioners.  Of  course,  it  Is 
not.  Under  the  old  system  of  investigative 
arrests,  the  police  admittedly  arrested  on 
mere  suspicion.  Under  the  new  systenx,  they 
are  to  make  arrests  only  when  they  them- 
selves believe  they  have  probable  cause;  but 
their  belief  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  Ju- 
dicial test  until  after  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  interrogate  the  arrested  person 
for  as  much  as  3  hours  "exclusive  of  in- 
terruptions." 

The  plain  purpose  of  tills  niocedure,  what- 
ever it  is  called,  is  to  investigate  by  Interro- 
gation— and  to  have  the  interrogation  take 
place  In  the  intimidating  atmosphere  of  a 
police  station.  The  procedure  is  designed  to 
let  the  police  question  anyone  they  believe 
to  be  guilty,  before  a  Judge  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  their  belief  is  Jus- 
tified, before  a  Judge  has  had  opportunity 
to  advise  the  arrested  person  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights  and  before  the  arrested  per- 
son, if  he  is  indigent,  can  be  given  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel. 

This  Is  precisely  what  the  Mallory  rule  was 
Intended  to  forbid.  If  it  is  not  forbidden,  an 
arrested  person  may  be  deprived  of  the  right 
guaranteed  by  him  by  the  fourth  amendment 
to  be  free  from  unreasonable  arrests;  he  may 
be  deprived  of  the  right  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  fifth  amendment  to  refrain  from  Incrim- 
inating himself;  and  he  may  be  deprived,  at 
the  most  crucial  stage  of  the  case  against 
him.  of  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  sixth 
amendment  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defense.  We  think  it  unlikely  that 
the  courts  are  going  to  allow  this  disregard 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Vermont,  for  the  cooperation  which  he 
always  extends  to  me  in  the  committee. 

But  I  serve  notice  tonight  that  come 
January  I  intend  to  urge  the  earliest  pos- 
sible action  on  these  District  of  Colum- 
bia bills,  in  complete  cooperation  with 
my  chairman,  because  they  include  the 
revenue  bill,  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  and  the  whole  series 
of  District  of  Columbia  bills  that  we 
have  had  to  let  go  over  because  we  did 
not  feel  there  was  adequate  time  to  give 
them  due  deliberation  which  should  be 
given. 

We  must  watch  out,  in  the  last  hours  of 
arsession,  that  we  do  not  make  grievous 
mistakes.  Let  me  say  respectfully  that 
I  believe  v.e  have  made  some,  even  in  this 
session,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  con- 
tributor to  even  more  grievous  mistakes. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  not  taken  up  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  in  the  mad  hours  of  the  final 
session. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Comjnittee.  He  has  been  exceed- 
ingly fair  in  agreeing  that  such  matters 
as  this  should  go  over  until  there  can  be 
due  deliberation.  I,  therefore,  wish  to 
thank  him  very  much,  as  I  also  wish  to 
thank  again  my  friend  the  Senator  from 


HOTmCATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  160),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  two  Houses  have  com- 
pleted their  business  of  the  session  and  are 
ready  to  adjourn  unless  he  has  some  further 
communication  to  mike  to  them. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  appointed 
Mr.  M\NSFiELD  and  Mr.  Dirksen  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


INTERAl^IA— H.R.  30 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
majority  leader.  He  knows  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  he  and  I  and  several 
other  Senators,  in  private  negotiations, 
have  sought  In  vain  for  unanimous  con- 
sent, required  under  the  parliamentary 
situation  today,  to  call  up  H.R.  30,  the 
so-called  Interama  bill  which  will  be  on 
the  calendar  next  January. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  has  in 
mind  to  call  up  that  bill  within  the  first 
few  days  of  the  new  session  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  I  strongly  urge,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  myself,  that  the  majority  leader  fol- 
low that  course,  because  rather  heavy  in- 
terest rates  on  the  bond  issue  which  is 
outstanding  will  continue  to  accumulate 
while  this  matter  awaits  decision. 

I  trust  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  call  up  this  bill 
early  in  the  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland  and  Mr.  Smathers],  and  also 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wn,LiAMsl  and  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Ohio     [Mr. 


Lausche]  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass].  I 
assure  the  Senators  from  Florida  that  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  see  that  the  meas- 
ure covering  this  most  worthwhile  project 
in  Dade  County  will  be  brought  up  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes for  its  second  session  next  January. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
league Mr.  Smathers  and  myself,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  warmly,  I 
see  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  concurring,  ap- 
parently, in  this  intent,  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  cooperation  which  we 
have  received  today  from  both  leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI^D.  I  anticipate  with- 
out question  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  will  not 
be  averse  to  bringing  the  bill  up  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  appreciate,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  at  15  minutes  after 
midnight  on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  his 
making  this  commitment,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  worthy  project,  and  I 
know  that  the  majority  leader  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  exactly  what  he 
says  he  will  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  been  in  the  Chamber  for 
several  hours  and  has  been  participating 
in  debate  and  I  am  therefore  delighted 
to  have  his  support  at  this  time. 


THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
presume  that  many  Senators  will  not 
read  again  the  Record  made  tonight.  I 
hope  that  those  who  may  be  concerned 
about  what  was  accomplished  in  the  con- 
ference report  will  go  back  and  read 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  had  to  say  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  the  sugar  program,  and 
what  he  had  to  say  about  what  an  im- 
provement the  work  of  the  committee 
was  over  the  other  formula  proposed, 
and  how  wisely  and  prudently  we  had 
examined  the  problem. 

Also,  I  hope  that  they  will  read  the  re- 
marks made  about  the  House  bill — about 
how  it  incorporated  much  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sugar  lobbyists — and  about 
the  special  virtue  which  was  claimed  for 
us  in  the  Senate  because  we  had  not  lis- 
tened to  them.  And  then  I  hope  that 
they  will  look  at  what  the  conference 
agreed  to,  and  judge  how  close  they  came 
to  accepting  not  what  was  indicated 
here,  but  what  the  lobbyists  had  wanted. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

It  happens  that  I  come  from  a  State 
which  was  assured  that  if  it  could  pro- 
duce the  proper  beet,  it  would  be  consid- 
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ered  for  part  of  the  sugar  program  of 
the  United  States. 

After  spending  a  great  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  produce  the 
proper  beet  in  a  country  which  was  in  an 
unfortunate  situation  because  of  the 
present  condition  of  cotton,  in  one  crop 
area  of  my  State,  we  were  not  even  given 
the  back  of  the  hand  by  those  who  con- 
trol the  sugar  industry. 


ESTABLISHMENT       OF       DATE       OF 

2D  SESSION   OF  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 

House  Joint  Resolution  788. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  788)  to  establish  the  date  of  the  sec- 
ond regular  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
which  was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title 
and  the  second  time  at  length,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  second  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  shall 
begin  at  noon  on  Monday.  January  10,  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  788)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORITY   FOR   THE   PRESIDENT 
OF    THE  SENATE    TO    MAKE    AP- 
POINTMENTS    TO     COMMISSIONS 
AND    COMMITTEES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution   (S.  Res.  161),  which 
was  considered   by   mianimous  consent 
and  agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  commissions  or  committees  author- 
ized by  law,  by  concurrent  action  of  the  two 
Houses,  or  by  order  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ANDERSON 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  Southwest  has  produced  many  out- 
standing men,  but  none  of  greater  stature 
than  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson].  His  has  been  an 
exemplary  record  of  public  service  and 
personal  accomplishment.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  worked  tirelessly  in  behalf 
of  his  State  and  the  Nation.  A  great 
many  major  legislative  works  have  borne 
the  stamp  of  his  intellect  and  humanity. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  so-called 
medicare  bill  enacted  earlier  this  year 
by  the  89th  Congress.  That  moniunen- 
tal  work,  although  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  accomplishments,  represents  but 
one  milestone  in  the  professional  life  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Tomorrow,  Senator  Anderson  will 
mark  an  important  milestone  in  his  per- 
sonal life.  On  that  occasion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  will  celebrate  his  70th  birthday. 


I  regret  that  I  cannot  offer  him  my 
congratulations  personally  since  he  is  not 
in  the  city  at  this  time.  But  I  did  want 
to  afiBrm  on  this  occasion  the  high  value 
that  I  place  on  his  friendship  and  coun- 
sel. And  I  did  not  want  the  day  to  go 
by  without  assuring  him  of  the  affection 
of  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  We 
Join  with  his  family  and  friends  in  wish- 
ing him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 


REPORT      ON       SOUTHEAST      ASIA 
BY    SUBCOMMITTEE    OF    SENATE 
ARMED   SERVICES   COMMITTEE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  a  brief  report  that 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Sei"vices  Committee,  presided  over  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  [  Mr. 
Cannon],  and  also  accompanied  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster] have  filed  an  interesting  and  con- 
structive report  as  a  result  of  the  trip  to 
southeast  Asia,  primarily  to  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Unfortimately,  this  report  cannot  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record,  because  it  is 
classified :  but  all  those  who  are  privileged 
to  read  it,  as  I  have  been.  I  am  sure  will 
find  it  of  great  interest,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, it  is  a  significant  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  face 
us  in  that  part  of  the  world  today. 


AUTHORI'I-Y     TO     SIGN     ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 528. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  read  by  the 
clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  528)  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  sign 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  md  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  ^^^^^^_^ 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  senior  Sena- 


tor from  Oregon  votes  against  the  res- 
olution for  a  sine  die  adjournment.  As 
I  have  said  in  recent  weeks,  I  think  it 
Is  inexcusable  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
sine  die  when  our  boys  are  dying  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  we  should  remain  in 
session  as  a  check.  We  should  remain 
in  session  to  check  this  administration 
while  we  are  engaged  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional war  in  southeast  Asia. 


THANKS   OF  THE  SENATE   TO   THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  162)  was  read 
by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  ^ 
H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the  United  ^ 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
courteoxis,  dignified,  and  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions during  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  ' 
tion  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS  OF  THE   SENATE,  TO  THE 
PRESfDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  resolution,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  163)  was  read 
by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  Impar- 
tial manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its 
deliberations  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS  OF  THE  SENATE,  TO  THE 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  164)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Lee 
Metcalf,  Acting  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  Its  deliberations  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


October  22,  1965 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  may 
get  in  touch  with  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  527)  providing  for  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  1st  session, 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  notify 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Congress  had  completed  its  business 
and  was  ready  to  adjourn  unless  he  had 
further  communications  to  make  to 
them,  I  report  that  the  committee  has 
performed  that  duty,  and  the  President 
has  informed  us  that  he  has  no  further 
communications  to  make  to  the  Congress 
at  this  session. 


LETTER  OP  COMMENDATION  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter 
received  this  evening  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

The  WnrrE  HotrsE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  22. 1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Ab  you  know,  I 
have  stated  publicly  my  firm  belief  that  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  will  be  re- 
corded as  the  greatest  session  of  Congress  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  To  that  state- 
ment I  would  now  like  to  add  my  own  per- 


sonal thanks  to  you  for  the  major  part  you 
played  in  making  that  record  possible.  You 
have  earned  the  gratitude  not  only  of  your 
President,  but  what  is  more  important,  of 
the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  passed  86  ma- 
jor administration  measures,  but  there  were 
other  important  Items  on  which  the  Congress 
did  not  complete  action. 

The  final  record  of  this  Congress  Is  un- 
usually productive.  The  big  Job  that  remains 
before  us  Is  to  make  certain  that  what  Con- 
gress has  passed  will  be  carried  forward  effl- 
ciently,  with  dispatch,  and  with  economy 
and  good  Judgment.  The  unfinished  work  on 
our  agenda  will  be  our  first  task  In  the  next 
session  of  this  enlightened  and  progressive 
Congress. 

Again,  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  and  the 
President  goes  to  each  Member  who  made  his 
contribution  to  this  record.  What  you  have 
done  will  find  a  shining  residence  in  the  his- 
tory books. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER,  SENATE,  AND  SENATE 
STAFFS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  the  motion  to  adjourn  sine 
die,  I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  the  coopera- 
tion, understanding,  and  tolerance  that 
he  has  shown :  to  all  Senators,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  have 
performed  so  well  and  so  effectively;  to 
the  staffs,  who  have  supplied  us  with 
information  and  counsel  as  it  was 
needed;  to  the  pages  who  have  per- 
formed so  efficiently  and  effectively ;  and, 
for  that  matter,  to  everyone,  because 
I  feel  that  I  owe  to  all  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  I  find  hard  to  express  in 
words. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  RECORD  FOLLOWING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  make  insertions  in 
the  Record  following  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  until  the  last  edition  au- 
thorized by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  is  published;  but  this  order  shall 
not  apply  to  any  subject  matter  which 
may  have  occurred  or  to  any  speech  de- 
livered subsequent  to  the  adjournment 
of  Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  527,  previously  agreed 
to,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  sine  die. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  51  minutes  a.m..  Saturday. 
October  23.  1965)  the  Senate  adjourned 
sine  die. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED  SUBSEQUENT 
TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 528.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 


on  October  25,  1965.  received  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ramelb; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
UnlteJ  States  Code  to  provide  increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children 
of  certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16.  1940,  to  bene- 
fit under  the  war  orphans  educational  assist- 
ance program; 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinlty  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  May   1,   1906.  as   amended; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
S.  DeSoclo.  Jr.; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  Issued  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur.  Burt 
County.  Nebr..  across  the  Missouri  River  to 
a  point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
fiown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington. 
Mass.; 

H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 

liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 

the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
In  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  providing  more 
flexibility  in  the  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
to  assist  In  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  services  and  facilities  provided  under 
such  programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting  spe- 
cial vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

HM.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  poUtlcai  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  ottier  arrangements  therefor; 
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H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  Instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  xiniversltles; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant.  XJ3. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  aa 
amended; 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  said  committees 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations; 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  second  regular  session  of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress  convent  at  noon  on  Monday. 
January  10, 1966. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED  SUBSEQUENT 
TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 528,  the  Vice  President,  on  October 
27,  1965,  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb; 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella SamuelU; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force    (retired); 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  to  make  title  m  thereof  directly  ap- 
plicable to  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin; 

S.  1753.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
p)ersons  to  be  represented  In  matters  before 
Federal  agencies; 

S.  2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcultiu-al 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  adver- 
tising; 

S.  2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and 
37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection 
O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920; 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law; 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act; 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  erf 
certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  bene- 


fits under  the  war  orphans  educational  as- 
sistance program. 

HM.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trtnity  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J. 
Carlln; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSoclo.  Jr.; 

HJl.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleni   Bacola   Clacco,   doctor   of   medicine; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments 
In  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Btirt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  In  Lexington,  Mass.; 

H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centlmeter,  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel  Inter- 
nal conversion  spectrometer  attachfed  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  providing 
more  flexibility  In  the  flnanclng  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
to  assist  In  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  services  and  facilities  provided  under  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  8370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zliic  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  oiu-  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  students  in  postsecondary  and  higher 
education; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement  or  to 
make  other  arrangements  therefor; 


H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  Instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities: 

HJl.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period  of  approximately  200 
million  p>ounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
A'r  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1943,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations 

H.R.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  asslstarre  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  the  recent  hurricane; 

H.R.  11588.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs; 

H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
November  as  "Water  Conservation  Month"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  eEt.iblish- 
Ing  that  the  second  regtilar  session  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  convene  at  noon  on 
Monday,  January  10,  1966. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  SUBSE- 
QUENT TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 528,  the  President  pro  tempore,  on 
October  26,  1965.  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(S.  2300)  authorizing  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. • 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1965,  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  following  en- 
rolled bill : 

S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, fiood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1965,  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ramelb; 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
SamuelU; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt  Col.  Wll- 
Uan  T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
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to  make  title  m  thereof  directly  applicable 
to  procixrement  of  property  and  services  by 
executive  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
l&ws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and   for  other  purposes: 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin; 

S.  1758.  An  uct  to  provide  for  the  right 
of  persons  to  be  represented  in  matters  be- 
fore Federal  agencies; 

S.  2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  advertis- 
ing; 

S.  2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and  37 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  and  subsection  O 
of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920; 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law; 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flcxsd  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS   OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  19,  1965.  the  names  of 
Senators  Dodd  and  Lausche  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119)  authorizing  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federa- 
tion to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs. 


APPROVAL  OF  SENATE  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SUBSEQUENT 
TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  sine  die  adjournment,  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that  on 
the  following  dates,  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  Senate  bills  and 
joint  resolution : 

On  October  20,  1965: 

S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  from  certain  motor  vehi- 
cles, to  authorize  a  research  and  development 
program  with  respent  to  solid-waste  disposal, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  22,  1965: 

S.  32.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  southern  Nevada  water  project,  Ne- 
vada, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  27.  1965: 

S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukj-u  Islands  for  death  and  injury  to  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  there- 
of, after  August  15.  1945.  and  before  April 
28,  1952. 

On  October  30.  1965: 

S.  337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F.  F.  Hintze; 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paride 
Marchesan; 

S.  374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  CastrlUo  (Fernandez) ; 

S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  St.  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Au- 
gust 14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386).  to  provide  that 
eight  members  of  such  Commission  shall  be 


appointed  by  the  President,  and  that  such 
Commission  may  continue  in  existence  vmtll 
December  31, 1966. 

S.  711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Herths 
L.  Wohlmuth; 

S.  1735.  An  act  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  JoUa, 
Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of  California 
for  a  marine  biological  research  laboratory, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Den  Allen 
Keene  (Yasuo  Tsuklkawa). 
On  November  7,  1965: 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelll. 

On  November  8,  1965: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
William  T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  applicable 
to  procurement  of  property  and  services  by 
executive  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpores; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin; 

S.  1758.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  In  matters  before 
Federal  agencies; 

S.  2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  advertls- 
in«j: 

S.  2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and  37 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  subsection 
O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920; 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law; 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;   and 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  161.  agreed  to  October  23, 
1965,  the  Vice  President,  on  November 
15,  1965,  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  following  Senators  to  be  members  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration:  Senators 
Eastland,  Hart,  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Hruska,  and  Dirksen. 

To  attend  the  Second  Special  Inter- 
American  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
convening  on  November  17.  1965:  Sena- 
tors Church  and  Scott; 

To  be  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Conference  in  Tokyo  and  New  Delhi,  con- 
vening on  November  24-December  21. 
1965:  Senator  Hartke  ; 

To  attend  the  Council  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration (ICEM)  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  November  23  to  De- 
cember 3,  1965:  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  22,  1965 : 

Mississn»pi  RrvEB  Commission 

Frederic  H.  Kellogg,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

Diplomatic  Smvicx 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Hampehire,  a  For- 
eign  Service   officer   of    the   class   of   career 


minister,  now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Ceylon,  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Maldlve 
Islands. 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for 
terms  expiring  August  3.  1969: 

Dr.  William  B.  Bean,  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Stewart  G.  Wolf.  Jr..  of  Oklahoma. 

In  the  Army 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Hartwell  Bonesteel  m. 
018655.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as 
Senior  U.S.  Army  Member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  711. 

In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  L.  Melson,  U.S.  Navy, 
when  retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

Bureau   of    Mines 

Walter  H.  Hibbard,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  vice 
Marling  J.  Ankeny,  resigned. 

Environmental   Science   Services 
Administration 

Subject  to  quallflcations  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 

Robert  G.  Sanders 

James  P.  Brown 


To  be 
Robert  A.  Rivera 
Fidel  T.  Smith 
Carl  W.  Fisher 
Arthur  P.  Sibold  III 
John  O.  Rolland 
Phillip  P.  Dean 
Steven  M.  Erlckson 
David  J.  Pashlnskl 
Joseph  L.  Scott 
Lance  W.  Pape 
Glen  R.  Schaefer 


ensigns 

Harold  D.  Nllsson 
Duane  D.  Helton 
Lionel  Greve 
i^jjaes  L.  Murphy 
William  M.  Goodhue, 

Jr. 
William  S.  Richardson 
Charles  H.  McClure 
Christopher  C. 

Mathewson 
Otto  F.  Stefan. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  22,  1965: 

Department  of  Justice 
David  G.  Bress,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sec.  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.   William   Henry   Sterling   Wright 
018129,  Army  of   the  United  States    (major 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

U.S.  Navy 
To  be  vice  admiral 
Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  sec.  5231. 
Rear  Adm.  Thomas  P.  Connolly,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  Indicated  while  so 
serving. 

The   following-named   officers   of  the   line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
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grade    indicated,    subject    to    qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  for  law: 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Harvey  P.  Lanham        Alexander  S.  Good- 
Lawrence  G.  Bernard       fellow,  Jr. 
Harry  C.  Mason  Horace  H.  Epes,  Jr. 

Jamie  Adair  Tliomas  R.  Weschler 

Lester  E.  Hubbell  Malcolm  W.  Cagle 

Eugene  G.  Fairfax         Pierre  N.  Charbonnet, 
Means  Johnston,  Jr.         Jr. 

Gene  R.  Larocque 

Mississippi  River   Commission 

Frederick  H.  Kellogg,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 

a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 

siosu 

Commissioner  on  Aging 

William    D.    Bechlll.   of    California,    to   be 
Conunissioner  on  Aging.     (New  position.) 

ORCANIZ.^TION      FOR      ECONOMIC      COOPERATION 

AND  Development 
Philip  H.  Trezlse,  of  Michigan,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  vice  John  M. 
Leddy. 

Postmasters 

arkansas 
V^ernon  M.  Livingston,  Mansfield. 

CALIFORNIA 

Andrew  Chemycz,  Crockett. 
William  F.  Walker,  Gualala. 
Anthony  L.  Zangri,  Montclair. 
Leon  Kuiekjlan,  Parller. 
Raymond  A.  Brandt,  Santa  Rosa. 
Dorothy  E.  Harrington,  Taf  t. 

COLORADO 

Susan  L.  Thompson,  Frisco. 

James  A.  Guadnola,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  W.  Shewfelt,  Parker. 

CONNECTICUT 

Francis  I.  Welles,  Washington  Depot. 
Adolph  J.  Wojick.  Wlllimantlc. 

GEORGIA 

Charles  C.  Poindexter,  Jr.,  Ellijay. 

IDAHO 

Daniel  K.  Wilson.  Lapwal. 

ILLINOIS 

Joseph  A.  .Stal,  Georgetown. 
Marlin  H.  Ferguson,  Hartford. 
Joe  E.  Brooks,  Perry. 

INDIANA 

J.  Maxwell  Clouse,  Nappanee. 
Lloyd  G.  Schroeder,  Wheeler. 

KENTUCKY 

Maxlne  D.  Remley,  Sliver  Grove. 

LOinSIANA 

Allen  R.  Bruhl.  Covington. 
Marilyn  B.  Coco,  Hamburg. 

MAINE  s 

Orville  B.  Denison,  Jr.,  Cornish. 

MARYLAND 

Irvington  R.  Davidson,  California. 
Tlielma  Wllburn,  GambrlUs. 

MASSAC  HUSETTS 

Joseph  L.  Lemleux.  North  Brookfield. 

MICHIGAN 

Paul  H.  Mominee,  Dundee. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William  T.  Hudspeth,  Hickory  Flat. 

MISSOURI 

Lawrence  P.  Cook,  California. 
Donald  H.  McConnell,  Greenfield. 

NEBRASKA 

Allan  K,  Lookablll,  Lisco. 
Audrey  A.  Adams,  Lyman. 

NEVADA 

Catherine  C.  McKenna,  Hawthorn*. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Parker  A.  Rolston,  Greenland. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Frances  L.  Weil,  Essex  Fells. 
John  J.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  Orange. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Elena  M.  Sosa,  Sunland  Park. 
Hazel  L.  Engram,  Texico. 

NEW  YORK 

William  B.  Chavis,  Long  Eddy. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Henrietta  C.  Turner,  Atkinson. 
William  P.  Jobe,  Forest  City. 
George  E.  Harvey,  Littleton. 

OHIO 

Jean  C.  Ebinger,  North  Fairfield. 

OKLAHOMA 

O-scar  C.  Baker,  Hominy. 
Charles  G.  LaBreau,  Wanette. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Woodrow  W.  Clapper,  Bedford. 

John  J.  Buggey,  Brockway.  m 

Charles  W.  Burns,  Chicora. 

Kenneth  W.  Nyswaner.  Clarksville. 

Ray  F.  Kuhns.  East  Greenville. 

James  E.  Pontlous,  Edinboro. 

J.  Leslie  Marstellar.  Fredonla. 

A.  Valadla  Mackereth,  Mendenhall. 

George  Mermon,  Nesquehoning. 

Matthew  T.  Chubskl,  South  Fork. 

TEXAS 

Alfred  M.  Lemons,  Booker. 
Betty  J.  Yauck,  Darrouzett. 
LynnRatllff,  Madlsonville. 
Ferman  C.  Martinez,  Port  Arthur. 
Ross  B.  Stuart,  Strawn. 

WISCONSIN 

Stanley  J.  Cybulskl,  Milwaukee. 

WYOMING 

Wesley  G.  Somers,   Kemmerer. 

»■        mmm  M . 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.vy,  October  22, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  this  verse 
of  Scripture:  Isaiah  43:  10:  Ye  are  my 
witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  serv- 
ants. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  divine  keeping 
and  control  are  the  coming  in  and  the  go- 
ing out  of  all  our  days  and  years,  hitherto 
Thou  hast  blessed  us  and  we  have  found 
Thee  faithful  to  all  Thy  promises. 

Grant  that  when  we  come  to  the  clos- 
ing hour  of  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  every  Member  of  this  legislative 
body  and  all  the  officers,  clerks,  reporters, 
secretaries,  pages,  and  employees  sei-v- 
Ing  in  whatever  capacity,  may  be  grate- 
ful for  having  had  the  privilege  of  walk- 
ing and  working  together  in  the  service 
of  our  God,  our  country,  and  humanity. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving the  benediction  of  Thy  peace  and 
the  diadem  of  Tliy  praise  and  have 
within  our  hearts  the  testimony  and  joy 
of  feeling  that  we  have  sought  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  a  pure  and  steadfast  devotion. 

May  we  commend  and  commit  our- 
selves and  our  loved  ones  to  Thy  care 
and  keeping. 


"The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us;  the 
Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  and 
be  gracious  unto  us;  the  Lord  lift  upon 
us  the  light  of  His  countenance  and 
give  us  peace." 

In  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Joui-nal    of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne, 
V/yo. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  448.  To  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating September  3,  1965,  as  Crusade  for 
Safety  Day. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  applicable 
to  procuiement  of  property  and  noni>ersonal 
services  by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2150  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
619)  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Nora  Isabella  Samuelli." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
168)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  repKjrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
8310)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in 
providing  more  flexibility  in  the  financ- 
ing and  administration  of  State  rehabili- 
tation programs,  and  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  services  and 
facilities  provided  under  such  programs, 
particularly  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  groups  presenting  special  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
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11588)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

S.  2394.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  tlie  United  States; 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended; 

S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project. 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands; 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  89th  Congress, 
1st  session,  on  S.  9.  the  cold  war  GI  education 
bill; 

S.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding additional  copies  of  hearings  on  anti- 
trust monopoly; 

S.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  10,000  copies  of  a  study  entitled  "The 
Anti-Vietnam  Agitation  and  the  Teach-In 
Movement,"'  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  certain  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  S.  919. 


CRUSADE   FOR   SAFETY   DAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  concuiTent 
resolution  ^h.  Con.  Res.  448)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  September  3, 
1965,  as  Crusade  for  Safety  Day  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "September  3, 
1965,"  and  insert  "November  26,  1965,". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
November  26,  1965.  as  Crusade  for  Safety 
Day." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my   colleague,   Mr.   Rogers,   for 
calling  up  my  resolution  for  concurrence 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

When  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  448  on  July  9,  I  was  hopeful 
that  it  could  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  time  for  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Sep- 
tember 3  as  "Ci-usade  for  Safety  Day  " 
I  Chose  this  date  because  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long  Labor  Day  weekend 


and  because  a  special  traffic  safety  stamp 
was  being  issued  in  Baltimore  on  that 
date. 

Statistics  show  that  more  people  ai-e 
killed  on  the  Nation's  highways  over  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  than  on  any  other 
long  holiday  weekend,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Since 
it  was  not  possible  to  have  my  resolu- 
tion passed  prior  to  September  3,  I  ad- 
vised the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
that  it  would  be  appropi-iate  to  amend 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  448  to  des- 
ignate the  next  long  holiday  weekend  as 
"Crusade  for  Safety  Day."  We  chose  the 
date  of  November  26  because  it  falls  on 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend,  when  hun- 
dreds of  people  are  expected  to  be  killed 
in  traffic  accidents. 

The  whole  purpose  of  issuing  a  traffic 
safety  stamp  and  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
a  "Crusade  for  Safety  Day"  is  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  need  for 
safe  driving  to  save  lives.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  House  Concm-rent 
Resolution  448. 

At  the  time  the  special  traffic  safety 
stamp  was  issued  in  Baltimore,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
Frederick  C.  Belen  made  an  excellent 
speech  concerning  the  need  to  remind 
the  Nation's  motorists  that  they  must 
improve  their  driving  habits  to  reduce 
the  slaughter  on  om-  streets  and  high- 
ways. This  is  such  an  important  address 
that  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  and 
I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Remarks    by    Frederick    C.    Belen,    Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  at  the  Dedication  of 
THE  Traffic  Safety  Stamp,  September  3 
1965,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Today  we  Issue  a  stamp  of  special  signifi- 
cance. Besides  its  commemorative  value,  the 
traffic  safety  stamp  is  particularly  important. 
It  is  intended  to  remind  the  Nation's  motor- 
ists that  they  must  Improve  their  driving 
habits.  It  Is  an  appeal  to  the  national  con- 
science to  take  every  possible  step  to  prevent 
accidents  and  the  needless  tragedy  and  death 
that  go  with  them. 

Today  is  the  beginning  of  the  last  big  holi- 
day of  the  summer— the  Labor  Day  week- 
end—and millions  of  Americans  will  be  on 
the  Nation's  highways  headed  for  beaches, 
parks,  and  the  homes  of  relatives  to  take 
advantage  of  the  warm  weather. 

We  choose  this  time  for  our  stamp  cere- 
mony because  we  want  to  dedicate  this  week- 
end to  a  safe  journey  home  for  every  va- 
cationing American. 

The  Labor  Day  weekend  ranks  with  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  the  most  hazardous  for 
the  driver  and  his  family.  Last  year  557  per- 
sons died  in  traffic  accidents  during  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend;  the  toll  was  even 
worse  for  Labor  Day:  561  died  during  that 
holiday  in  1964. 

Again  this  year  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil is  predicting  major  tragedy  for  the  Labor 
Day  weekend.  We  must  prove  this  predic- 
tion wrong. 

Safety  is  no  accident.  It  is  a  very  deliber- 
ate endeavor,  and  it  must  be  promoted  and 
cultivated  and  encouraged  If  It  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Such  work  can  be  undertaken  with  no  less 
zeal  and  determination  than  that  displayed 
here  in  Baltimore  by  the  Safety  First  Club 
of  Maryland. 

This  organization,  now  under  the  able 
leadership  of  President  Paul  Huddles,  has 
been  a  persuasive  force  for  traffic  safety  in 
this  state  since   1956.     Twice  the  club  has 
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JJOJJ^  National  Safety  Council  Awards  for  Its 

Its  successful  campaign  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents  in  Maryland  Is  an  inspiring  demon- 
stration of  what  might  be  done  if  its  work 
were  emulated  in  other  States  and  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  learned  about 
the  well-balanced  program  developed  bv  thP 
Safety  First  Club.  ^  ^'^^ 

It  sponsors  a  message  of  safety  that  k 
regularly  delivered  to  the  public  through 
radio  and  television  announcements  news 
paper  articles,  billboards,  special  conferences 
and  exhibits,  pamphlets,  stickers,  and  special 
mailings.  f  ^  ai 

It  builds  for  a  better  tomorrow  by  passine 
along  a  tradition  of  traffic  safety  to  our 
youth.  ■'  "'^ 

It  presses  for  passage  and  enforcement  of 
proper  laws  to  safeguard  those  who  use  our 
streets  and  highways. 

It  gives  awards  and  recognition  to  individ- 
uals who  have  contributed  significantly  to 
traffic  safety. 

.K*^°J^/"°'"  "^^^^  ^'^^  elven  major  credit  to 
the  safety  First  Club  for  enactment  of  the 
1961  law  requiring  the  State's  140  high 
schools  to  offer  driver  education  courses 
Now  the  club  is  seeking  even  more  extensive 
driver  education  programs,  and  It  is  sud- 
porting  the  formation  of  teenage  traffic 
courts  in  Maryland  communities  similar  to 
the  one  in  Baltimore  that  has  earned  so 
much  admiration  and  respect. 

Morris  Kasoff,  past  president  of  the  club 
has  secured  a  grant  that  provides  two 
teachers  with  driver  education  scholarships 
to  the  University  of  Maryland  each  year 

Two  major  revisions  of  State  law— chemi- 
cal tests  for  drivers  accused  of  intoxication 
and  a  drivers'  point  system— were  original 
projects  of  the  Safety  First  Club. 

It  was  this  organization  that  first  polled 
city  legislators  in  1957  and  discovered  a  con- 
sensus in  favor  of  hiring  meter  maids.  The 
poll  was  in  good  part  responsible  for  the 
program  that  is  in  operation  today 

Ph^ml'*  J^^  "'®  ^^^^*^y  ^^fs^  Club  that 
RnJ?^,°'?^''.*J"^"'°'"*^'  ^  Thomas  Harry 
Riley,  late  traffic  analyst  of  the  Baltimore 
News-Post,  and  in  1961  contributed  the 
plaque  dedicating  the  new  Patapsco  River 
bridge  In  his  name. 

K„^"*K^^!f  projects  took  considerable  time, 
but    the   Safety  First   Club,   once   convinced 

TnJ^\  *^<"^-  *^  *  persistent  organization. 
I  can  testily  to  that. 

The  club's  campaign  for  a  traffic  safety 

f  nn^^*''!''  **  ^^^  P°«t  O'""  Department 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  the  campaign  for 
the  stamp  never  stopped. 

The  drive  for  a  commemorative  stamp  be- 
gan more  than  6  years  ago  when  your  Con- 
gressman Samuel  Friedel  spoke  in  your  be- 
half and  Inserted  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  request  for  such  a  stamp. 

Congressman  Friedel  pointed  out  that  traf- 
fic safety  is  not  just  a  problem  In  Maryland. 
He  said:  "We  need  to  make  each  and  every 
automobile  driver  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  his  personal  responsibility  to  drive  safe- 
ly for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his  fel- 
low citizens." 

He  endorsed  the  suggestion  of  the  Safety 
First  Club  that  a  special  stamp  would  be 
an  excellent  method  of  calling  the  national 
attention  to  this  effort. 

Your  Congressmen  George  Fallon  and 
Edward  Garmatz  took  up  the  cause  with  no 
less  enthusiasm  than  Sam  Friedel.  Like  the 
Safety  First  Club,  all  three  men  are  persua- 
sive and  persistent,  and  their  good  argu- 
ments did  a  lot  to  convince  us  of  the  value 
of  such  a  stamp. 

As  Congressman  Friedel  said  6  years  ago. 
no  war  or  calamity  has  taken  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  our  people  as  traffic  accidents. 

And  yet,  we  all  know  that  accidents  can  be 
prevented.     That  they  are  not  Is  waste. 
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President  Johnson  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  waste  of  manpower 
through  accidents.  He  is  concerned  about 
the  cost  and  the  lost  worktlme  and  most  of 
all  about  the  pain  and  human  suffering  or 
death  for  which  nothing  ever  compensates. 

The  President  has  said:  "Americans  have 
always  placed  the  highest  value  on  human 
life  in  accord  with  our  concept  of  the  worth 
of  every  individual.  As  the  public  repository 
of  our  social  ideals.  Government  has  a  direct 
obligation  to  express  our  regard  for  human 
life  in  every  measure  necessary  to  safeguard 
and  protect  it." 

President  Johnson  has  inaugurated  a  new 
program  to  meet  the  problem  of  accidents  in 
the  Government  service.  It's  called  Mission 
Safety-70,  and  through  it  the  President  has 
devised  a  rather  direct  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

He  is  ordering  the  rieads  of  Government 
offices  to  reduce  the  number  of  employee  in- 
iurles  and  Injury  costs  30  percent  by  1970. 

We  in  the  Post  Office  Department  intend 
to  meet  our  share  of  that  commitment. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  with  our  traffic 
safety  program.  Last  year  our  fleet  of  88,000 
postal  vehicles  drove  1.1  billion  miles  and 
averaged  a  little  more  than  14  accidents  for 
every  million  miles  on  the  road. 

That  average  is  down  abovit  5  percent  from 
the  year  before.  The  number  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents Involving  postal  vehicles  is  down 
8  percent  even  though  the  national  fatality 
average  Increased  51/2  percent  last  year. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  31.000  rural  letter  carriers 
who  drove  593  million  miles  last  year  and 
incurred  fewer  than  two  accidents  per  mil- 
lion miles. 

Still,  even  witli  our  improvements,  our 
overall  safety  record  in  the  post  office  is 
the  worst  in  the  Federal  Government.  Dis- 
abling injuries  deprived  us  of  303,000  work- 
days last  year  and  cost  us  $27  million  in 
lost  time,  sick  pay,  and  attendant  Items. 
And.  of  course,  the  unnecessary  suffering  in- 
flicted upon  our  employees  is  beyond  any 
value  in  dollars. 

That  time,  money  and  efifort  all  could 
have  been  used  to  provide  additional  service 
to  the  American  public. 

We  intend  to  see  that  our  record  under- 
goes a  rapid  and  dramatic  improvement. 
Safety  Is  a  high  priority  project  at  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  made  it  the  direct  responsibility  of  our 
top  headquarters  and  regional  officers  and 
postmasters.  All  of  them  have  been  di- 
rected to  submit  plans  and  suggestions  for 
safety  improvements. 

We  are  going  to  make  a  post-offlce-by-post- 
office  search  of  safety  records,  and  we  Intend 
to  accord  the  good  ones  proper  recogni- 
tion. The  rest  are  going  to  get  a  thorough 
examination,  and  If  Improvements  are  not 
forthcoming,  we're  going  to  bring  the  respon- 
sible official  to  Washington  and  ask  why. 

Safety  performance  is  going  to  have  a  more 
important  place  in  our  postmaster  appraisal 
program;  it  will  become  a  consideration  in 
promotions  within  the  Postal  Field  Service. 

Right  now,  our  Bureau  of  Personnel  is 
analyzing  safety  suggestions  and  mapping 
our  general  plan  for  achieving  President 
Johnsons  safety  objectives.  We  are  estab- 
lishing a  safety  performance  review  group  at 
headquarters  to  review  activities  at  the  post 
office  level. 

And  we  Intend  to  solicit  advice  from  those 
private  businesses  and  industries  that  have 
developed  the  most  distinguished  records  In 
safety.  We  are  abovit  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory safety  committee  made  up  of  execu- 
tives from  such  firms. 

With  the  Safety  First  Club,  we  at  the  post 
office  shaie  a  firm  commitment  to  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  equipment. 

The  Safety  First  Club  is  campaigning  for 
greater  use  of  seat  belts  among  the  general 
public.     We   at   the  Department   are   spend- 


ing $350,000  to  install  seat  belts  in  all  of  our 
motor  vehicles.  We  are  issuing  firm  instnic- 
tions  to  our  drivers  and  supervisors  that 
these  belts  are  to  be  used  and  not  ignored. 

In  addition,  we  have  contracted  with 
private  firms  for  a  series  of  extensive  teste 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  type  of  au- 
tomobile construction  and  safety  features. 
We  are  giving  special  attention  to  the  three- 
wheeled  mallsters  used  by  some  of  our  city 
letter  carriers.  We  have  had  some  complaints 
from  one  of  our  employee  unions,  and  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  no  employee  is  driv- 
ing an  unsafe  motor  vehicle. 

From  the  results  of  these  tests,  we  expect 
to  learn  how  to  build  a  safer  vehicle  for  all 
our  postal  drivers.  Perhaps  the  Innovations 
and  safety  advances  pioneered  In  postal  vehi- 
cles will  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturers 
and  used  to  construct  an  Improved  automo- 
bile for  the  general  public. 

We  would  be  glad  to  make  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  welfare,  of  course,  but 
this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  ultimate 
responsibility  for  safety  on  the  highways 
is  In  the  hands  of  the  individual  driver. 

He  Is  the  one  who  must  get  the  message  to 
drive  carefully. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  reach  him  than 
tlirough  the  public  spirited  efforts  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Safety  First  Club. 

That  group  was  begun  in  1956  as  the  in- 
spiration of  two  men — J.  O.  Shuger  who  was 
president  for  6  years,  and  Executive  Vice 
President  Maurice  Shochatt — and  haS*  since 
grown  to  400  members  and  influence  beyond 
its  members. 

It  is  an  example  of  a  united,  articulate  citi- 
zenry doing  sometliiug  about  a  problem  that 
concerns  all  of  us. 

The  traffic  safety  stamp  is  a  proper  com- 
memoration of  that  effort;  we  dedicate  it  to 
a  continuing  crusade  for  safer  streets  and 
highways  over  all  America. 

I  bid  you  all  safe  journey  home. 

Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  REFUND  OF 
OUTSTANDING  REVENUE  BONDS 
OF  BURT  COUNTY  BRIDGE  COM- 
MISSION, NEBRASKA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  5026)  to  authoiize  the  Burt  Coun- 
ty Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body  pol- 
itic and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission  heretofore 
Is.sued  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  constiiic- 
tion  of  a  bridge,  together  with  the  nec- 
e.s.saiT  approaches  and  appurtenances 
therefor,  from  a  point  located  in  the 
city  of  I>ecatur,  Burt  County,  Nebr., 
across  the  Missouri  River  to  a  point  lo- 
cated in  Monona  County,  Iowa,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  1  to  6.  inclusive. 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "i"  and  insert 
"3". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHUSTER,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE— CORRECTION  OP  EN- 
ROLLED BILL 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  House  Concurrent  Resolution  67  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  CoN.  Res.  67 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  in  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (S.  919)  for  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  T.  Schuster. 
United  States  Air  Force  (retired),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed,  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  said  bill,  to  make  the  following  cor- 
rections, namely,  on  line  5.  page  1,  strike  out 
"114.153.83"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,771.33",  and  on  line  9,  page  1,  strike  out 
"August  31,  I960'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  2, 1959". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee bringing  this  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  floor,  whether  this  is 
the  same  Lt.  Col.  William  T.  Schuster 
in  relation  to  whom  a  bill  was  passed  on 
the  Private  Calendar  last  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Tlie  bill  had  been  passed  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  Air  Force, 
in  recomputing  and  checking  the  record, 
determined  that  the  figure  should  be  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  $382.50.  and  that  is 
what  the  concurrent  resolution  would  do. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  this  is  one  of 
those  most  interesting  cases  ^at*  we 
have  been  considering  as  private  bills  to 
which  there  has  been  rather  routine  ob- 
jection until  such  time  as  oveipayment 
or  dual  pay  for  dual  service  in  Govern- 
ment, or  other  errors,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  accountability  as  well  as  respon- 
sibility is  involved,  is  solved  by  a  bill 
such  as  the  one  which  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  others  has 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

This  bill  was  allowed  to  go  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  Tues- 
day after  many  objections,  some  of 
which  were  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  now  si>eaking,  and  by  others, 
because  similar  bills  had  passed  previ- 
ously in  spite  of  errors  in  the  bills  as  a 
result  of  various  causes,  errors  by  pay- 
masters in  pay  for  civilian  or  military 
personnel  and  for  other  reasons.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department  in  the  militaiy  service 
that  brought  this  error  to  our  attention, 
in  that  it  was  not  only  an  overpayment 
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but  an  overclaim  for  overpayment.  It 
indicates  that  there  is  considerable  good 
checking  and  work  being  done  by  the 
committee  and  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral and  other  officers  of  the  military 
sei'vices. 

My  understanding  of  the  legislative 
situation  is  that  only  by  concurrence  in 
the  resolution  originating  in  the  Senate 
can  we  preclude  the  previously  passed 
bill  from  going  to  the  White  House  and 
being  signed  in  the  full  amount  and  not 
excluding  this  overage  in  the  amount  of 
$382.50.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  overclaim. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  also  compliment  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  for  bring- 
ing it  back,  albeit  it  would  be  my  per- 
sonal preference,  that  having  detected 
this  error  and  overcall;  that  the  entire 
bill  be  put  over  without  prejudice  until 
the  second  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


eluding  all  accompanying  equipment,  parts, 
accessories,  and  appxirtenances)  for  the  use 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

"S»c.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
any  arUcle  described  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  reliquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  shaU  be  made." 


October  22,  1965 


FREE  ENTRY  OP  ONE  MULTIGAP 
MAGNETIC  SPECTROGRAPH  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9903)  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  multi- 
gap  magnetic  spectrograph  for  the  use 
of  Yale  University,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  : 

"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  multigap  magnetic  spectrograph  and  one 
MS-9  mass  spectrometer  (Including  in  each 
case  all  accompanying  equipment,  parts,  ac- 
cessories, and  appurtenances)  for  the  use 
of  Yale  University. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  digital  polarimeter  for  the  use  of  Smith 
College. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  photomlcroscope  (including  all  accom- 
panying equipment,  parts,  accessories,  and 
appurtenances)  for  the  use  of  the  Utah  State 
Training  School. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  Weissenberg  rheogoniometer  for  the  use 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  double  focusing  mass  spectrometer  (in- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object  in 
order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  for  a  brief 
explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  duty-free 
admission  of  a  spectrograph  for  the  use 
of  Yale  University.  This  was  one  of  a 
number  of  similar  bills  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  unanimously 
reported  favorably  and  which  were  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to 
the  Senate.  They  provide  for  exemp- 
tion from  duty  for  scientific  instnmients 
imported  by  various  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; the  equivalents  of  which  Insti-u- 
ments  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ported were  not  available  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  case  of  H.R.  9903,  the  Senate 
added  provisions  for  duty  exemption  for 
scientific  instruments  imported  or  to  be 
imported  by  Yale  University  and  by  a 
number  of  other  educational  institutions. 
These  additions  cover  a  mass  spectrome- 
ter for  Yale  University  and  for  Ohio 
State  University,  respectively,  a  digital 
polarimeter  for  Smith  College,  a  photo- 
microscope  for  Utah  State  Training 
School,  and  a  rheogoniometer  for  Catho- 
lic University  of  America.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  a  mass  spectrometer  is  used  by 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers  to  pro- 
vide chemical  analyses,  measurements, 
and  other  research  features;  the  digital 
polarimeter  is  used  for  optical  chemical 
analysis;  the  photomlcroscope  combines, 
as  an  integral  unit,  a  microscope,  photo- 
electric light  meter,  timing  device,  and 
related  components;  and  the  rheogoni- 
ometer accurately  measures  fluids  under 
steady-rate  condtions,  fluctuating  rates 
of  flow,  or  both. 

Each  of  these  instruments  is  either 
made  to  specifications  to  meet  particular 
research  or  other  special   requirements 
or  have  unique  features  differing  from 
similar  instruments  that  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.    With  the 
exception  of  the  mass  spectrometers   the 
instruments    covered    by   H.R.    9903,    as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as    having    no    domestically    produced 
countei-parts  of  equivalent  scientific  val- 
ue.   Because  of  the  short  time  available, 
the  Department  has  as  of  this  moment 
not  completed  its  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  mass  spectrometer  for  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  the  one  for  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity.    However,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  mass  spectrometers  have  been  the 
subject  of  duty  exemption  bills  in  the 
past,  we  are  informed  that  these  spec- 
trometers are  of  the  same  type  as  the 
one  for  the  University  of  Chicago  that 


was  the  subject  of  H.R.  2565  which 
passed  the  House  on  October  5  and  thp 
Senate  on  October  19. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Are  the  amendments  to 
the  bill  all  germane? 

Mr.   MILLS.     They  are  all   germane 
and  relate  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.      Mr 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The   Senate  amendments   were   con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS-  AFFAIRS  ON 
THE  COLD  WAR  GI  EDUCATION 
BILL 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 62. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  62 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, on  S.  9,  a  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concuirent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 63. 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  63 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  volume  2  and  volume  3  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  on  economic  cxtncentra- 
tlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


I 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A   STUDY   ENTITLED   "THE   ANTI- 
VIETNAM     AGITATION    AND    THE 
TEACH-IN  MOVEMENT" 
Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 65. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows:  „       ^. 

S.  Con.  Res.  65 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (tlie  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Antl-Vletnam  Agitation 
and  the  Teach-in  Movement."  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BURLESON 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson:  On 
page  1,  after  the  word  "printed",  strike  out 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing in  lieu  thereof:  "22.975  additional 
copies  of  which  10.000  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 10,975  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  2,000  copies 
shall   be  for   the   House   Etocument   Room". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8310)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  to  assist  in  providing  more 
flexibility  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  services  and  facilities 
provided  under  such  programs,  par- 
ticularly for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  groups  presenting  special  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1204) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8310)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  to  assist  In  providing  more  flexibil- 
ity In  the  financing  and  administration  of 
State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to  assist 


in  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  provided  under  such  pro- 
grams, particularly  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  groups  presenting  special  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  problems,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
19G5'. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS; 
ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec  2.  (a)  Sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'authorization  of  appropriations  fob 
grants;  purposes  for  which  available 
"  Section  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  as  provided  In  this  Act 
for  the  purpKJse  of  assisting  States  In  re- 
habilitating handicapped  individuals  so  that 
they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful 
employment  to  the  extent  of  their  capabili- 
ties, thereby  increasing  not  only  their  social 
and  economic  well-being  but  also  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Nation. 

"  '(b)  (1 )  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  under  section  2  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  the  sum  of  $300,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  the  sum  of  $350,- 
000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $400,000,000. 

"'(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  section  3,  relating  to  grants  to  States 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  proj- 
ects for  innovation  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  the  sum  of  $7,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
the  sum  of  $9,000,000. 

"■(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
(A)  under  section  4(a)  (1)  for  research,  dem- 
onstrations, training,  and  tralneeships;  (B) 
under  clause  (2)  (A)  of  section  4(a)  for  plan- 
ning, preparing  for,  and  initiating  special 
programs  to  expand  State  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services;  and  (C)  under  clause  (2)  (B) 
of  section  4(a)  to  meet  the  cost  of  planning 
for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  in  each  State, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  the  sum  of 
$80,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  the  sum  of  $104,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of 
$117,000,000. 

"'(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law. 

"  'GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION    SERVICES 

"'Sec  2.  (a)  For  each  Rscfl  year  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1(b)  for  meeting 
the  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
as  the  product  of  (1)  the  population  of  the 
State  and  (2)  the  square  of  Its  allotment 
percentage  (as  defined  in  section  11(h)) 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States.  The  allotment  to 
any    State    under    the    preceding    sentence 


which  Is  less  than  the  amount  such  State 
was  entitled  to  receive  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  shall  be  Increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  of  the  increases  thereby 
required  being  deprived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  allotments  of  each  of  the  re- 
maining States  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
of  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

"'(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  (determined  as  provided  in 
section  11(1))  of  the  cost  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  under  the  plan  for  such 
State  approved  under  section  5,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  except  that  the  total  of  such 
payments  to  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year,  and  except  that  the 
amount  otherwise  payable  to  such  State  for 
such  year  under  this  section  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  expendi- 
tures from  non-Federal  sources  (except  for 
expenditures  with  respect  to  which  the  State 
Is  entitled  to  payments  under  section  3)  dur- 
ing such  year  under  such  State's  plan  are 
less  than  such  expenditures  under  such  plan 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 

"  'GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  INNOVATION   OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL   REHABILITATION    SERVICES 

"'Sec.  3  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  available 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  to  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  the  costs  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums 
as  the  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  States.  The  allotment 
to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $5,000 
(or  such  other  amount  as  may  be  specified 
as  a  minimum  allotment  in  the  Act  appro- 
priating such  sums  for  such  year)  shall  be  in- 
creased to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  in- 
creases thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotments  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

"  '(2)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  such  State  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  approved  projects  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  (including  their  ad- 
ministration) vmder  the  State  plan  which 
(A)  provide  for  the  development  of  methods 
or  techniques,  which  are  new  in  the  State, 
for  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  individuals,  or  (B)  are 
specially  designed  for  development  of,  or 
provision  for,  new  or  expanded  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  for  groups  of  handi- 
capped individuals  having  disabilities  wliich 
are  catastrophic  or  particularly  severe.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  any  project  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  only  if  the  plan  of  such 
State  approved  under  section  5  includes  such 
project  or  is  modified  to  include  it. 

"'(b)  Payments  under  this  section  wittf 
respect  to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  beginning 
with  the  commencement  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  which  any  payment  Is  made  with 
respect  to  such  project  from  an  allotment 
under  this  section.  To  the  extent  permitted 
by  the  State's  allotment  under  this  section, 
such  payments  with  respect  to  any  project 
shall  be  equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  project  for  the  first  three  years  and 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project  for 
the  next  two  years,  except  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State,  such  payments  may  be 
less  than  such  percentage  of  the  cost  of  such 
project. 
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"'(c)  No  pajrment  may  be  made  from  an 
allotment  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  cost  with  respect  to  which  any  pay- 
ment is  made  under  section  2.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  effect  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1965,  except  that  pay- 
ments may  be  made  from  a  State's  allotment 
under  section  3  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  for  any  project  approved  under 
such  section  before  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  payments  may  be  made  for  the 
period  for  which  such  project  was  approved 
and  at  the  rate  provided  for  In  such  section 
at  the  time  of  such  approval. 

"CONSTRtrCTION  OF  REH.\Bn.ITATION  FACILmES; 
WORKSHOP  improvement;  REMOVAL  OF 
ARCHTTECTtTRAL   BARRIERS 

•'Sec.  3.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 12  and  13  as  sections  16  and  17.  and 
by  inserting  after  section  11  the  following 
new  sections: 

"  'GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REHABILIT.^TION 
FACILITIES  AND   WORKSHOPS 

"  "Sec  12.  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30.  1965,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  construction  of  public 
or  other  nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
only  for  projects  for  which  applications  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

"■(b)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for 
a  grant  for  a  construction  project  under  this 
section  must — 

"  ■  (1 )  contain  or  be  supported  by  reason- 
able assurances  that  (A)  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  the  project  it  will  be 
used  as  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  work- 
shop or  rehabilitation  facility,  (B)  suflQcient 
funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  project,  and  (C)  svifficient  funds  will 
be  available,  when  construction  of  the 
project  is  completed,  for  its  effective  use 
as  a  workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility,  as 
the  case  may  be; 

"'(2)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented 
by  plans  and  specifications  wlUch  comply 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
mlnimiim  standards  of  construction  and 
.equipment,  and  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  relating  to  safety  standards 
for  workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities; 

"  '(3)  be  approved,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  by  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  designated  as  provided 
In  section  5(a)  (1); 

"  '(4)  contain  or  be  siipported  by  reason- 
able assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
In  the  performance  of  work  on  any  con- 
struction aided  by  payments  pursuant  to  any 
grant  under  this  section  will  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5):  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176:  5  U.S.C.  133z-15)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as 
amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"'(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  construction 
project  in  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the 
same  percentage  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
as  the  Federal  share  which  Is  applicable  in 
the  case  of  rehabilitation  facilities  (as  de- 
fined In  section  625(g)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  291o(g) )  In  such  State, 
except  that  If  the  Federal  share  with  respect 
to  rehabilitation  facilities  In  such  State  Is 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 


tion 625(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  UjS.C. 
2910(b)(1)),  the  percentage  of  the  cost  for 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary designed  to  achieve  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable results  comparable  to  the  results  ob- 
tained under  such  subparagraph. 

"'(d)  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  for  a  construction  project  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve,  from 
any  appropriation  available  therefor,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  determined  under  sub- 
section (c);  the  amount  so  reserved  may  be 
paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  In  such  installments  consistent  with 
construction  progress,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  In  case  an  amendment  to  an 
approved  application  is  approved  or  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  project  is  revised  upward, 
any  additional  payment  with  respect  thereto 
may  be  made  from  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  original  reservation  was  made  or 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  amendment  or  revision  is  approved. 

"'(e)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  section, 
the  workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility  shall 
cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  work- 
shop or  rehabilitation  facility,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  workshop  or 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parlies  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  workshop  or  facility  is 
situated)  of  the  workshop  or  facility,  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  worksliop  or 
facility. 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  in  the  initial  staffing 
of  any  public  or  other  nonprofit  workshop  or 
rehabilitation  facility  constructed  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  (whether 
or  not  such  construction  was  financed  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  under  this  section)  by 
covering  part  of  the  costs  (determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) of  compensation  of  professional  or 
technical  personnel  of  such  workshop  or  fa- 
cility during  the  period  beginning  with  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  such 
workshop  or  facility  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  foiu-  years  and  three  months  after 
the  month  in  which  such  operation  com- 
menced. Such  grants  with  respect  to  any 
workshop  or  facility  may  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  period  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  such  operation 
commenced,  60  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  first  year  thereafter,  45  per 
centvma  of  such  costs  for  the  second  year 
thereafter,  and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs 
lor  the  third  year  thereafter. 

"'(g)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  (1)  to  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  as  provided  in  section  5 
(a)  (1)  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  deter- 
mining the  State's  needs  for  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  (2)  upon  ap- 
plication approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency  so  designated  for  such  State,  to  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions, 
or  organizations  to  assist  them  In  meeting 
the  costs  of  planning  workshops  and  reha- 
bilitation facilities  and  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided thereby. 

"'(h)  Pajrment  of  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (f )  or  (g)  may  be  made  (after  necessary 
adjustment  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpa3nnents  or  underpayments)  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  In- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"'(i)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  section  $1,5(X).- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1967.  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968;  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  only  such  stuns  may  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  section  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
for  payment  with  respect  to  construction 
projects  approved  or  initial  staffing  grants 
made  under  this  section  prior  to  July  1,  1970. 

"  ■  ( J )   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  •  ( 1 )  "construction"  includes  construction 
of  new  buildings,  acquisition  of  existing 
buildings,  and  expansion,  remodeling,  altera- 
tion, and  renovation  of  existing  buildings, 
and  Initial  equipment  of  such  new,  newly 
acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  altered,  or 
renovated  buildings; 

"'(2)  the  "cost"  of  construction  Includes 
the  cost  of  architects'  fees  and  acquisition  of 
land  In  connection  with  construction,  .but 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  offslte  improve- 
ments; 

"  '(3)  a  project  for  construction  of  a  work- 
shop may  Include  such  construction  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  residential  accom- 
modations for  use  In  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded  individ- 
uals or  such  other  categories  of  handicapped 
individuals  as  the  Secretary  may  designate. 

"  'WORKSHOP  IMPROVEMENT 

"  'Grants  for  projects  for  training  services 

"  'Sec.  13.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1966,  and  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  public  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  pro- 
viding training  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals In  public  or  other  nonprofit  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

"  "(2)  (A)  Training  services,  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  shall  Include  training  In 
occupational  skills;  related  services,  includ- 
ing work  evaluation,  work  testing,  provision 
of  occupational  tools  and  equipment  re- 
quired by  the  individual  to  engage  In  sucli 
training,  and  Job  tryouts;  and  payment  of 
weekly  allowances  to  Individuals  receiving 
such  training  and  related  services. 

"'(B)  Such  allowances  may  not  be  paid 
to  any  individual  for  any  period  in  excess 
of  two  years,  and  such  allowances  for  any 
week  shall  not  exceed  $25  plus  $10  for  each 
of  the  individual's  dependents,  or  $65,  which- 
ever Is  less.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  allowance  for  any  individual,  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  Individual's  need 
for  such  an  allowance.  Including  any  expenses 
reasonably  attributable  to  receipt  of  train- 
ing services,  the  extent  to  which  such  an 
allowance  will  help  assure  entry  Into  and 
satisfactory  completion  of  training,  and  such 
other  factors,  specified  by  the  Secretary,  as 
will  promote  such  Individual's  fitness  to 
engage  In  a  remunerative  occupation. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant 
for  a  project  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
only  on  his  determination  that  (A)  the  pur- 
pose of  such  project  Is  to  prepare  handi- 
capped Individuals  for  a  gainful  occupation, 
(B)  the  Individuals  to  receive  training  serv- 
ices under  such  project  will  Include  only  In- 
dividuals who  have  been  determined  to  be 
suitable  for  and  in  need  of  such  training 
services  by  the  State  agency  or  agencies 
designated  as  provided  in  section  5(a)(1)  of 
the  State  In  which  the  workshop  or  rehabili- 
tation facility  Is  located,  (C)  the  full  range 
of  training  services  will  be  made  available 
to  each  such  Individual,  to  the  extent  of 
his  need  for  such  services,  and  (D)  the  proj- 
ect. Including  the  participating  workshop  or 
rehabilitation  facility  and  the  training  serv- 
ices provided,  meet  such  other  requirements 
as  he  may  prescribe  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"'(4)  Payments  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  In  installments,  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
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be  made  on  such  conditions  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"  'Workshop   Improvement  Grants 

"•(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  granU  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
workshops  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  to  analyze,  improve,  and  Increase 
their  professional  services  to  the  handi- 
capped, their  business  management,  or  any 
other  part  of  their  operations  affecting  their 
capacity  to  provide  employment  and  services 
for  the  handicapped. 

"  '(2)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  expanding,  re- 
modeling, or  altering  any  building. 

"'(3)  Payments  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"  'Technical  As-slstance   to  Workshops 

"•(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
directly  or  by  contract  with  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  or  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  groups  thereof,  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  workshops. 

"■(2)  Any  such  experts  or  consultants 
shall,  while  serving  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tracts, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expense  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
"  'National  Policy  and  Performance  Council 

•"(d)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Policy  and  Performance 
Council,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  not 
otherwise  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint 
one  of  the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
The  appointed  members  shall  be  selected 
from  among  leaders  in  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation or  workshop  fields.  State  or  local 
government,  and  business  and  from  among 
representatives  of  related  professions,  labor 
leaders,  and  the  general  public.  Each  ap- 
pointed member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that,  of  the  twelve  members  first  appointed, 
three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  three  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  appointment.  None  of 
such  twelve  members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment until  a  year  has  elapsed  after 
the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

"'(2)  The  Council  shall  (A)  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  policies  and  cri- 
teria to  be  used  by  him  In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  make  grants  under  sub- 
section (a);  (B)  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  workshop  Im- 
provement and  the  extent  to  which  this  sec- 
tion Is  effective  In  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose; and  (C)  perform  such  other  services 
with  respect  to  workshops  as  the  Secretary 
may  request. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  Council  such  technical,  administra- 


tive, and  other  assistance  as  it  may  require 
to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"'(4)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expense  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

"'(e)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  make  no  grant 
under  this  section  to  any  workshop  or  reha- 
bilitation facility  which  does  not  comply 
with  safety  standards  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"'(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  making  grants  under  subsection  (a) 
and  suhsectlon  (b)  of  this  section  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  for  making  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

•'  "WAIVER      OF      STATEWIDFNESS      REQUIREMENTS 
FOR    LOCALLY    FINANCED    ACTIVITY 

"  'Sec.  14.  In  the  case  of  any  activity 
which,  m  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary.  Is 
likely  to  assist  in  promoting  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  substantially  larger  num- 
bers of  handicapped  Individuals  or  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  individuals  with 
particular  types  of  disabilities  in  a  State  or 
States,  the  Secretary  may  waive  compliance, 
with  respect  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  furnished  as  part  of  such  activity, 
with  the  requirement  of  section  5(a)(3) 
that  the  plan  be  In  effect  In  all  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  to  the  extent  and  for 
such  period  as  may  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  but  only 
if  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  is  met 
from  funds  made  available  by  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  (Including,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  such  regulations,  funds 
contributed  to  such  subdivision  by  a  private 
r.gency,  organization,  or  individual). 

"  'NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
BARRIERS  TO  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPrED 

•■'Sec  15.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Commission  on  Architec- 
tural Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Han- 
dicapped, consisting  of  the  Secretary,  or  his 
designee,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws.  The  fifteen  appointed  members  shall 
be  representative  of  the  general  public,  and 
of  private  and  professional  groups  having  an 
interest  In  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  so- 
lution of  architectural  problems  which  Im- 
pede the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 

"'(b)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  deter- 
mine how  and  to  what  extent  architectural 
barriers  Impede  access  to  or  use  of  facilities 
in  buildings  of  all  types  by  the  handicapped; 
(2)  determine  what  is  being  done,  especially 
by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and 
groups  having  an  Interest  in  and  a  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  to  eliminate  such 
barriers  from  existing  buildings  and  to  pre- 
vent their  Incorporation  into  buildings  con- 
structed In  the  futiire;  and  (3)  prepare  plans 
and  proposals  for  such  further  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of  ready 
access  to  and  full  use  of  facilities  in  build- 


ings of  all  types  by  the  handicapped.  Includ- 
ing proposals  for  bringing  together  In  a  co- 
operative effort,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  already  working  toward  that  goal  or 
whose  cooperation  is  essential  to  effective 
and  comprehensive  action. 

"  "(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants,  and  to  establish 
such  committees,  as  may  be  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions,  to  make  studies,  and  to 
contract  for  studies  or  demonstrations  to  as- 
sist It  In  performing  Its  functions.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  technical,  administrative,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"  '(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  special  advisory  and  technical  ex- 
perts and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise 
serving  on  business  of  the  Commission,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expense  Act  of 
1946  (5  US.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"  '(e)  The  Commission  shall,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  submit  a  final  report  of  its 
activities,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  further  carrying  out  the  purp>oses  of  this 
section,  to  the  Secretary  for  transmission  by 
him  together  with  his  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  then  to  the  Congress.  The 
Commission  shall  also  prepare  such  interim 
reports  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 

"'(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $250,000  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  .this  section.* 

"SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN- 
NING TO  EXPAND  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 

"SEC  4.  (a)(1)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (29  VS.C.  34(a) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  ( 1 ) '  where  it  first 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  It  immediately 
after  'the  Secretary  shall  make  grants'. 

"(2)  Clause  (2)  of  section  4(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read:  '(2)  (A)  to  States 
and  public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
and  agencies  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  preparing  for.  and  Initiating  spe- 
cial programs  to  expand  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  In  those  States  where,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  such  action  holds 
promise  of  yielding  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  number  of  persons  vocationally  rehabili- 
tated, except  that  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1970, 
shall  not  be  available  for  grants  under  this 
clause,  and  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  for  grants 
under  this  clause  shall  remain  available  for 
such  grants  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1971, 
and  (B)  to  States  (but  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year)  to  meet  the 
cost  of  planning  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram In  each  State,  with  a  view  to  achieving 
the  orderly  development  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  in  the  State  (including 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided 
by  private  nonprofit  agencies),  and  making 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  available  to 
all  handicapped  Individuals  in  the  State  by 
July  1.  1975,  except  that  sums  appropriated 
lor  any  fiscal  year  beginning  prior  to  July  1. 
1965,  or  ending  after  June  30,  1967.  shall  not 
be  available  for  grants  under  this  clause,  and 
sums  appropriated  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1965,  and  ending  June  30,  1967,  for 
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grants  under  this  clause  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  such  grants  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1968.' 

"(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4(d)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  '(other  than 
subsection  (a)  (2) ) '  after  "under  this  section' 
where  it  first  appears  therein,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  'under  this  section'  where  it  next 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'thereunder'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years   beginning  after  June  30,    1965. 

"RAISING   OP   LIMITATIONS   ON   TRAINING 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  34(a)) 
Is  amended  by  strUclng  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  'Grants 
for  training  and  traineeships  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may  Include  training 
and  traineeships  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation,  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audi- 
ology,  rehabilitation  nursing,  rehabilitation 
social  work,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  re- 
habilitation psychology,  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling, recreation  for  the  ill  and  handicapped, 
and  other  specialized  fields  contributing  to 
vocational  rehabilitation.  No  grant  shall  be 
made  under  clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  furnishing  to  an  individual 
any  one  course  of  study  extending  for  a  pe- 
riod in  excess  of  four  years'. 

"(b)  Section  7(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  37(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  'any  one  course  of  study' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'for  a  period  in 
excess  of  four  years,  and  such  training,  in- 
struction, fellowships,  and  traineeships  may 
be  In  the  fields  of  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation,  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  sp>eech  pathology  and  audiology,  re- 
habilitation nursing,  rehabilitation  social 
work,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  rehabilita- 
tion psychology,  rehabilitation  counseling, 
recreation  for  the  ill  and  handicapped,  and 
other  specialized  fields  contributing  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  and'. 

"deletion  of  economic  need  as  reqttihement 

FOR    services 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  41)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'in  the  case  of  any 
such  individual  found  to  require  financial 
assistance  with  respect  thereto,'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  11(a)  of 
such  Act  ia  amended  by  striking  out  '(ex- 
cept where  necessary  in  connection  with 
determinations  of  eligibility  or  nature  or 
scope  of  services ) '. 

"research    AND    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1965.  sec- 
tion 7(a)  Of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  37(a) )  is  amended  by  deleting 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3),  respectively:  and  by  striking  out,  in  the 
paragraph  herein  redesignated  as  paragraph 
(3) ,  'as  to  the  studies.  Investigations,  demon- 
strations, and  reports  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1 )  and  other  matters'. 

"(b)  Effective  July  1.  1965.  section  7  of 
such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  37)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"  '(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  directly 
or  by  contract — 

"'(1)  to  conduct  research,  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  demonstrations,  and  to 
make  reports,  with  respect  to  abilities,  apti- 
tudes, and  capacities  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, development  of  their  potentialities, 
and  their  utilization  In  gainful  and  suitable 
emplosrment;  and 

"'(2)  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  an 
Information  service,  to  make  available  to 
agencies,  organizations,  and  other  groups 
and  persons  concerned  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation.   Information    on    rehabilitation 


resources  tiseful  for  various  kinds  of  disabil- 
ity and  on  research  and  the  results  thereof 
and  on  other  matters  which  may  be  helpful 
in  promoting  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals  and  their  greater  utiliza- 
tion in  gainful  and  suitable  employment. 

"'(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"FI.EXtBn.ITT    IN   STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  35(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

*"(1)  (A)  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan,  or 
to  supervise  its  administration  in  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  by  a  sole  local 
agency  of  such  political  subdivision,  except 
that  where  under  the  State's  law  the  State 
blind  commission,  or  other  agency  which 
provides  assistance  or  services  to  the  adult 
blind,  is  authorized  to  provide  them  voca- 
tion rehabilitation  services,  siich  commission 
or  agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole 
State  agency  to  administer  the  part  of  the 
plan  under  which  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  are  provided  for  the  blind  (or  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  such  part  in 
a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  by  a  sole 
local  agency  of  such  political  subdivision) 
and  a  separate  State  agency  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  sole  State  agency  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  State  plan; 

"'(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  so 
designated  to  administer  or  supervise  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  or  (if  there 
are  two  State  agencies  designated  under 
subparagraph  (A))  so  much  of  the  State 
plan  as  does  not  relate  to  services  for  the 
blind,  shall  be  (i)  a  State  agency  primarily 
concerned  with  vocational  rehabilitation,  or 
vocational  and  other  rehabilitation,  of  dis- 
abled individuals.  (11)  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administration 
of  education  or  vocational  educaton  In  the 
State,  or  (ill)  a  State  agency  which  Includes 
at  least  two  other  major  organizational  units 
each  of  which  administers  one  or  more  of 
the  major  public  education,  public  health, 
public  welfare,  or  labor  programs  of  the 
State; 

"  '(2)  provide,  except  in  the  ca.se  of  agen- 
cies described  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  (1)  — 

"'(A)  that  the  State  agency  design.nted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (or  each  State 
agency  if  two  are  so  designated)  shall  Include 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  bureau,  division, 
or  other  organizational  unit  which  (1)  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, or  vocational  and  other  rehabilitation, 
of  disabled  individuals,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  of 
such  State  agency,  (11)  has  a  full-time  direc- 
tor, and  (ill)  has  a  staff  employed  on  such 
rehabilitation  work  of  such  organizational 
unit  all  or  substantially  all  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed full  time  on  such  work;  and 

"■(B)(i)  that  such  unit  shall  be  located 
at  an  organizational  level  and  shall  have  an 
organizational  status  within  such  State 
agency  comparable  to  that  of  other  major 
organizational  units  of  such  agency  or  (ii) 
in  the  case  of  an  agency  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  (ii),  either  that  such  unit  shall 
be  so  located  and  have  such  status  or  that 
the  director  of  such  unit  shall  be  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  such  State  agency:  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  State  which  has  designated 
only  one  State  agency  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  such  State  may,  if  it  so  desires,  assign 
responsibility  for  the  part  of  the  plan  under 
which  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are 
provided  for  the  blind  to  one  organizational 
unit  of  such  agency  and  assign  responsibility 
for  the  rest  of  the  plan  to  another  organiza- 
tional unit  of  such  agency,  with  the  provi- 


sions of  this  paragraph   (2)    applying  sepa- 
rately to  each  of  such  units.' 

"  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  July  1.  1967.  ex- 
cept that.  In  the  case  of  any  State,  such 
amendments  shall  be  effective  on  such  earlier 
date  (on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  as  such  State  has  In  effect  an  ap- 
proved plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a). 

"SPECIAL     SERVICES     FOR     THE     BLIND     AND     THE 
DEAF 

"Sec.  9.  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Vocational  Reliabilitatlon  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  41(a))  as  precedes  paragrapli  (i) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
semicolon  'provision,  in  the  case  of  handi- 
capped individuals,  of  reader  services  for 
such  individuals  who  are  blind  and  of  inter- 
preter services  In  the  case  of  such  individuals 
who  are  deaf;'. 

"SERVICES    TO    DETERMINE    REHABILITATION    PO- 
TENTIAL    OF     RECIPIENT 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  11 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  41(b) )  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ';  except  that 
nothing  in  the  preceding  provisions  of  tills 
subsection  or  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exclude  from  "vocational  rehabili- 
tation services"  any  goods  or  services  pro- 
vided to  an  individual  who  is  under  a  phys- 
ical or  mental  disability  which  constitutes 
a  substantial  handicap  to  employment,  dur- 
ing the  period,  not  in  excess  of  eighteen 
months  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
mentally  retarded  or  has  a  disability  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  by  the  Secretary,  or 
six  months  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  with 
any  other  disability,  determined  (in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  be 
necessary  for,  and  which  are  provided  for 
the  purpose  of,  ascertaining  whether  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  such  individual 
will  be  rendered  fit  to  engage  in  a  remuner- 
ative occupation  through  the  provision  of 
goods  and  services  described  in  subsection 
(a),  but  only  if  the  goods  or  services  pro- 
vided to  him  during  such  period  would  con- 
stitute "vocational  rehabUitation  services"  if 
his  di.^abillty  were  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
would  be  a  "handicapped  individual"  under 
such  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  expenditures 
made  after  June  30,  1965,  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act. 

"MANAGEMENT     SERVICES     AND     SUPERVISION     OF 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

"Sec.  11.  Effective  July  1,  1966.  section 
11(a)(7)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  41(a)  (7) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(7)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  tjT>e  of  small  busi- 
ness operated  by  the  severely  handicapped 
the  operation  of  which  can  be  Improved  by 
n\nnagement  services  and  supervision  pro- 
vided by  the  State  agency,  the  provision  of 
such  services  and  supervision,  alone  or  to- 
gether with  the  acquisition  by  the  Stnte 
agency  of  vending  stands  or  other  equipment 
and  inlti.Tl  stocks  and  supplies;   and'. 

"TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  4(d)  (3)  of  the  Voca- 
tional RehabiUtatlon  Act  (29  U.S.C.  34(d) 
(3)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council  or  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
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lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently." 

"(b)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
the  second  sentence  of  section  4(d)  (1),  Uie 
first  sentence  of  section  4(d)(2),  section 
5(a)(4).  the  paragraphs  of  section  7(a)  re- 
designated (by  section  7  of  this  Act)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3).  the  portion  of  section 
11(a)  preceding  paragraph  (1).  paragraph 
(8(  of  section  11(a).  section  11(b),  and  so 
much  of  section  11(c)  as  precedes  paragraph 
(1).  of  such  Act.  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'physically  handicapped  indi\iduals' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'handicapped 
individuals'. 

"  ( 2 )  The  third  sentence  of  section  4(d)(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'physically  handicapped'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'handicapped'. 

"(3)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Physically  Handicapped'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'Handicapi>ed'  and  by 
striking  out  'handicapped  individuals'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Individuals'. 

"(c)  Section  11(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals' and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
severely  handicapped'. 

"(d>  Subsections  (a),  (b),and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking 
out  'remunerative'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'gainful'.  » 

"FEDERAL    SHARE 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  section  11(1)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  The  term  "Federal  share"  for  any 
State  shall  be  equal  to  its  Federal  share  as 
determined  hereunder  for  the  fiscal  year 
eliding  June  30.  1065,  plus  one-half  the  dif- 
ference between  such  share  and  75  per 
centum.' 

"(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1966,  such  section  11  (i)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(1)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  75 
per  centum.' 

"president's     COMMITTEE     ON     NATIONAL     EM- 
PLOTMENT     OF    THE    HANDICAPPED 

"Sec.  14.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
•Joint  resolution  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  National  Employ  the  Physically  Han- 
dicapped Week',  approved  July  11.  1949  (63 
Stat.  409),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$400,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$500.000'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Edith  Green. 

John  Brademas. 

Carlton  R.  Sickles, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Hugh  Carey. 

Cabl  D.  Perkins. 

Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Aldert  Quie, 
•  Robert  P.  Griffin, 

Ocden  Reid. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lister  Hill, 
I  Ralph  W.  Yarboroitgh, 

'  Harrison  Williams, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  Kenneot, 

Jacob  Javits. 

George  Murpht, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

I  Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8310)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In 
providing  more   flexibility  in  the   financing 


and  administration  of  State  rehabilitation 
programs,  and  to  assist  In  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided vmder  such  programs,  particularly  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  groups  pre- 
senting special  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
minor,  clarifying,  or  technical  changes. 

allotments  tender  section  2 

The  House  bill  amended  section  2  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  change  the 
method  of  allotting  funds  among  the  States 
for  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. Under  the  amendment  of  the  House 
the  allotments  would  be  made  according  to 
a  formula  based  on  the  relative  population 
and  per  capita  income  with  no  floors  or  ceil- 
ings, except  for  a  floor  which  merely  assures 
that  no  State's  allotment  will  be  less  than  its 
allotment  for  1965.  The  Senate  amendment 
did  not  change  existing  law  under  which  the 
funds  are  also  allotted  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  per  capita  income.  However,  the 
existing  law,  through  the  device  of  squaring 
the  allotment  percentage,  gives  twice  as 
much  weight  to  the  per  capita  income  factor 
as  was  provided  for  in  the  House  bill.  The 
House  bill  did  not  include  any  of  the  built- 
in  ceilings  and  floors  wliich  were  present  in 
the  existing  law. 

The  conference  report  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  on  this  point, 
except  that  it  contains  the  provision  for 
squaring  the  allotment  percentage,  so  that 
the  weight  given  the  per  capita  Income  fac- 
tor remains  the  same  as  In  existing  law. 

allotment  of  funds  for  section  3 

The  present  law  provides  that  funds  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  projects  under  section 
3  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  populations.  The 
House  bill  provided  that  per  capita  Income 
should  be  one  of  the  factors  used  in  making 
these  allotments.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  This 
change  from  existing  law  is  not  included  in 
the  conference  report.- 

FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    CONSTRUCTION    COSTS 

Tlie  House  bill  provided  that  the  amount 
of  a  grant  for  the  construction  of  a  rehabili- 
tation facility  or  workshop  would  be  half  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  amount  of  such  a 
grant  would  be  equal  to  the  same  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  as  the  Federal 
share  which  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  re- 
habilitation facilities  constructed  under  the 
HlU-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act.  The 
Senate  provision  is  included  without  change 
in  the  conference  report. 

GRANTS    FOR    INITIAL    STAFFING 

Tlie  House  bill  permitted  grants  for 
the  initial  staffing  of  workshops  and  re- 
habilitation facilities  constructed  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment permitted  such  grants  only  for  work- 
shops and  rehabiUtatlon  facilities  con- 
structed with  funds  provided  under  the  act. 
The  Senate  recedes  on  this  provision,  but  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  recognize  that  It  might  be  appropri- 
ate for  a  preference  to  be  given  the  staffing 
of  facilities  constructed  with  assistance 
under  the  act  where  funds  are  insufficient 


to  permit  grants  for  staffing  of  all  new  re- 
habilitation facilities   and   workshops. 

TRAINING 

The  House  bill,  unlike  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, listed  a  number  of  fields  in  which 
grants  for  training  and  traineeships  might 
be  made.  The  conferees  accept  this  pro- 
vision, but  wish  to  state  their  belief  that 
this  listing  of  particular  fields  is  not  ex- 
haustive and  is  not  intended  to  limit  train- 
ing and  tralneeship  to  these  fields. 

COMMITTEE    ON    EMPLOYMENT   OF   THE    HANDI- 
CAPPED 

The  Senate  amendment  increased  the  an- 
nual authorization  of  appropriation  for  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  from  $400,000  to  $500,000. 
The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  section  is  included  in  the  conference 
report. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 
Edith  Green, 
John  Brademas, 
Carlton   R.    Sickles, 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
Hugh  Caret, 
~-  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Albert  Quie, 
*  Robert  P.  Griffin. 

Ocden  Reid, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POWELL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statenient) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  any  time,  but  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of  H.R.  8310, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  is  so  clear  that  not 
a  voice  was  raised  against  it  when  it 
came  on  the  floor  on  July  29  In  its  orig- 
inal form.  The  bill  as  it  has  emerged 
from  conference  scarcely  differs  from 
the  bill  you  passed  so  unanimously. 
Out  of  the  15  major  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  recede  on  13.  Our  confer- 
ees could  not  have  been  more  fortunate. 
In  light  of  the  Senate's  disposition  to 
accept  the  innovations  of  our  bill,  we 
were  willing  to  retain  the  Hill-Burton 
formula  as  a  method  of  allocating  the 
authorized  funds  among  the  States. 

The  changes  in  the  old  act  devised  by 
Congresswoman  Green  and  her  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  wiU  provide 
a  major  boost  to  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  throughout  the  countiT. 
The  sum  of  $300  million  are  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1966  for  grants  to  the 
several  States  to  offer  rehabilitation 
services.  The  Federal  share  of  these 
grants  will  be  raised  to  a  flat,  nationwide 
75  percent  to  make  the  Federal  financing 
of  this  program  comparable  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  other  manpower  programs. 

Another  section  of  the  act  will  make 
$5  million  available  this  fiscal  year  for 
projects  to  introduce  new  methods  and 
techniques  for  aiding  the  handicapped, 
particularly  severely  disabled  persons. 
Federal  matching  for  such  projects 
would  be  at  90  percent  for  the  first  3 
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years  of  their  existence.  Workshops 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  would  re- 
ceive $1.5  million  for  construction  and 
initial  staffing  expenses,  while  $80  mil- 
lion would  go  toward  special  projects  for 
improving  training,  for  research  activi- 
ties, and  for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive State  programs.  Finally,  $1.5 
million  would  be  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture this  year  for  workshop  improve- 
ment grants  for  training  services  pi"Oj- 
ects  on  a  90-percent  matching  basis. 

I  am  proud  that  our  committee  is  able 
to  close  thi^  its  most  fruitful  session  in 
the  histoi-y  of  this  Congress,  by  offering 
for  your  approval  such  an  excellent  bill 
emerging  virtually  intact  from  a  highly 
successful  conference.  I  trust  that  the 
results  of  our  deliberations  next  year 
will  be  equally  as  invaluable  for  the 
cause  of  better  education  in  America  so 
that  those  confined  to  wheelchairs  or 
similarly  incapacitated  can  look  forward 
i^ith  renewed  hope  and  self-respect  to- 
ward a  productive  future. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  In  this  particular 
conference  report  there  is  a  change  as 
far  as  the  Federal  share  of  construction 
costs  is  concerned,  applying  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula  for  the  first  time  on  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  facilities.  In  the 
Appropriation  Act  2  years  ago  language 
was  written  into  that  act  providing  that 
private  funds  could  be  used  to  match 
Federal  dollars  as  far  as  vocational  re- 
habilitation facilities  are  concerned. 
This  amendment  has  been  referred  as  the 
so-called  Laird  vocational  rehabilitation 
amendment.  I  wanted  to  clear  up  for  the 
record  at  this  time  whether  there  was 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  to  change  effect  of  the 
Laird  amendment  as  far  as  its  provision 
on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  match 
private  dollars  in  this  vocational  rehabil- 
itation program. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  colleague's  question,  I  would 
like  to  say  first  that  this  bill  that  comes 
out  of  conference  is  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  receded  on  14  jxjints.  The  only 
thing  we  receded  on  was  the  Hill-Burton 
foiTOula  which  has  proven  through  the 
years  to  be  very  workable.  Now,  on  page 
6  of  the  conference  report,  section 
13<a)  il»  it  reads: 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1966,  and 
ending  June  30.  1971.  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  public  and  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  to  pay  90  percentum 
of  the  cost  of  projects  for  providing  training 
ser\-ices  to  handicapped  individuals  in  public 
or  other  nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities. 

■  Mr.  LAIRD.  Then,  as  far  as  the  allo- 
cation going  to  the  State  is  concerned, 
the  States  can  apply  private  funds  in 
matching  vocational  rehabilitation  fund- 
ing on  the  Federal  level? 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  am  just  as  interested  in  the 
thrust  of  the  gentleman's  question  as  he 
is,  because  in  New  York  we  have  one  of 
the  best  private  agencies  in  this  country, 
the  Lighthouse   for   the  Blind.    Under 


this  bill  they  will  still  have  the  same 
access  to  matching  funds. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  have  in  mind  the  Good- 
will Industries  and  many  of  these  fine 
organizations  doing  a  tremendous  job 
in  vocational  rehabilitation,  which 
should  be  encouraged.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  there  was  no  change  in 
that  as  far  as  the  conferees  were  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vocational  education 
program  is  a  program  that  is  dedicated 
to  preparing  an  individual  to  assume  or 
regain  control  and  responsibility  for  his 
own  and  his  family's  economic  well-be- 
ing. The  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram which  puts  people  back  to  work  as 
functioning  members  of  the  community 
represents  a  combination  of  a  construc- 
tive social  policy  for  the  individual  and  a 
constructive  regard  for  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  elaborate  briefly  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  provision  allowing  States  to 
apply  private  funds  in  matching  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  funding  on  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

This  significant  breakthrough  in  the 
search  for  new  sources  of  financing  was 
developed  as  a  result  of  my  special  in- 
terest in  increasing  the  resources  for  re- 
habilitating handicapped  people  in  work- 
shops. Many  local  groups  had  raised 
funds  privately  for  financing  the  build- 
ing of  these  facilities.  These  contributed 
funds,  however,  were  not  entitled  to 
'earn  "  Federal  dollars  until  we  obtained 
specific  congressional  approval  in  appro- 
priations legislation  last  year  for  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion to  match  such  funds.  This  means 
that  sizable  amounts  (for  1966  a  total 
maximum  allocation  of  $5  million)  of 
Federal  funds  will  be  distributed  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
local  rehabilitation  facilities  for  which 
local  private  support  can  be  developed. 
This  new  authority  provides  for  our  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs  the 
same  kind  of  flexible  matching  of  local 
private  money  which  has  characterized 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  and  facilities 
program. 

Miss  Switzer  tells  me  that  25  projects 
have  been  approved  in  17  different  States 
for  financing  in  1965.  Total  Federal 
funds  for  approved  projects  amounts  to 
$1,661,016. 

What  does  all  this  mean  in  sei-vices 
to  disabled  people?  Let  me  illustrate 
by  citing  an  approved  project  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  The  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Division  and  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools  developed  a  plan  for  providing 
concurrent  academic  and  vocationally 
directed  training  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents. It  was  found  that  many  of  these 
young  people  needed  more  intensive  and 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  their  ca- 
pabilities before  specific  job  goals  could 
beset. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  agreed  to  es- 
tablish an  industry-oriented  setting  in 
which  evaluations  could  be  made.  This 
unit  will  be  able  to  serve  300  or  more 
persons  per  year  in  about  20  different 
disability  categories,  helping  the  school 
authorities  and  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  to  work  out  the  most  real- 


istic and  satisfactory  plan  for  each  of 
these  young  people. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
voluntary  groups  and  the  State  public 
agencies  will  continue  to  respond  in  the 
years  to  come,  to  this  new  opportunity  to 
earn  Federal  moneys  for  much  needed 
community  rehabilitation  sei-vices  and 
facilities  under  voluntary  auspices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  we  want  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  that  is  liberal  in  its  regard  for 
the  needs  of  people;  conservative  in  its 
use  of  public  funds  and  the  skills  of 
scarce  professional  manpower  and  pro- 
ductive in  its  achievements  for  the  so- 
ciety it  serves — for  the  dollars  spent  we 
want  at  least  an  equivalent  in  measurable 
capacity  of  the  beneficiaries  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
community. 

I  think  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  fulfills  these  conditions  which 
should  be  applied  to  all  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  last  piece  of  legis- 
lation coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out 
of  order  for  a  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON » .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

.  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  thank  all  the  good  people  of  my 
committee,  including  the  staff,  who  have 
worked  so  hard  in  this  session  on  the 
business  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  include  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  whether  proponents  or 
opponents.  I  feel  that  we  can  all  go 
home  to  our  districts  proud  of  what  we 
have  done  here  during  the  past  days.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the  Mem- 
bers know  and  that  the  Nation  knows 
that  in  the  past  5  years  we  have  upped 
the  Federal  commitment  to  education 
to  slightly  over  $14  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  legislation,  who  has  done  such  an 
excellent  job  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, conferees  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate  worked  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  H.R.  8310,  my  bill  to  amend  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide 
for  major  improvements  in  and  expan- 
sion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams that  restore  disabled  people  to 
employment. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Senate 
conferees,  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
have  accepted  with  relatively  minor 
changes  the  bill  that  was  developed  by 
the  House.  With  some  15  points  in  con- 
ference, the  Senate  accepted  the  House 
position  on  all  but  3  issues.  The  House 
maintained  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  basis  for  allotment  of  funds  to  States 
for  the  support  of  basic  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services,  with  a  modification 
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that  involved  squaring  the  per  capita  in- 
come factor  in  the  formula. 

With  respect  to  allocation  of  funds  for 
innovation  projects  under  section  3,  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  formula  for 
allocation  of  Federal  funds.  Without 
any  change  in  the  size  or  concept  of  the 
program  for  the  constmction  of  work- 
shops and  facilities,  the  House  accepted 
the  Senate's  amendment  for  variable 
Federal  matching  of  State  funds.  In 
addition,  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  to  authorize  increased  ap- 
propriations for  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  National  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  Week. 

I  believe  that  the  House  conferees  are 
to  be  commended  for  insisting,  as  they 
did,  on  keeping  the  great  new  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  which  will  do  so  much 
to  advance  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  people  this  year  and  for 
years  to  come.  Truly  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Powell  I.  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  ( Mrs.  Green  1 ,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  who  labored  to 
develop  the  new,  forward-looking  pro- 
gram that  is  outlined  in  this  bill. 

In  his  health  message  in  January  of 
this  year,  President  Johnson  recom-, 
mended  legislation  to  make  improve- 
ments and  to  expand  the  Federal-State 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
restore  disabled  people  to  employment. 
He  pointed  out  that  we  are  now  reha- 
bilitating about  135.000  persons  each 
year  and  that  our  goals  should  be  at 
least  200.000  each  year.  Bills  to  carry 
out  the  President's  proposals  for  amend- 
ing the  existing  legislation  were  intro- 
duced by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green  1,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  FogartyI,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper  1. 
Subsequently  other  bills  were  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'HaraI  and  me.  I  would  like  to  com- 
nignd  the  very  able  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  for  work  in  this 
Congress,  and  in  every  other  Congress 
she  has  served,  in  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped. On  this  bill,  as  on  all  that  she 
handles,  her  work  has  been  outstanding. 
She  should  be  commended,  also,  for  her 
stanch  support  in  the  conference  of  the 
bill  that  the  House  passed.  As  I  noted, 
the  House  bill  was  retained  with  but  a 
few  modifications. 

As  we  act  today  on  this  bill,  I  am  mind- 
ful, also,  of  the  work  of  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI,  who  has 
consistently  worked  to  keep  our  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  completely 
nonpartisan  and  directed  to  the  mission 
that  it  must  fulfill.  I  think,  also,  of  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  GiAiMOl  and  Carl  Elliott,  our 
former  chairman,  whose  labors  over  the 
years  contributed  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion today. 

Much  has  been  said  during  this  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  about  the 
need  for  alleviating  poverty,  and  while 
we  have  not  always  agreed  on  the  best 
methods  of  ridding  this  Nation  of  pov- 
erty, we  do  agree  upon  the  necessity  for 
action  in  this  area. 


The  main  thrust  of  this  bill  is  Intended 
to  rehabilitate  many  thousands  of  yoimg 
people  and  adults  each  year  and  trans- 
form them  Into  vital  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  In  so  doing  we  are 
keeping  people  from  going  on  the  relief 
rolls,  we  are  taking  many  of  them  off 
and  we  are  producing  new  taxpayers.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  had  no 
disagreements  from  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  from  either  body  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  the.se  ob- 
jectives and  the  capacity  of  this  pro- 
gram to  make  an  appreciable  impact  on 
this  problem. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  accept 
the  reix)rt  of  the  conference  and  thus 
insure  the  first  major  amendment  in  10 
years  to  this  well  established  and  pro- 
ductive program  of  rehabilitating  and 
returning  disabled  people  to  work. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  containing  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  which  we  are  consider- 
ing now  is.  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  humanitaiian  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  come  before  the  House  this  ses- 
sion. Yesterday  evening  the  other  body 
approved  the  compromise  bill  without  a 
dissentins  vote.  Now  the  Members  of 
this  'oody  are  being  asked  to  approve  a 
conference  report  containing  substan- 
tially the  same  provisions  as  the  bill  that 
was  approved  earlier  this  year  by  this 
House  without  a  dissenting  vote.  There 
were  15  major  differences  between  the 
respective  versions  of  the  legislation.  Of 
these  differences  the  House  has  main- 
tained its  position  on  12  of  the  items. 
The  conference  report,  then,  for  the  most 
part,  represents  the  House  bill — and  also 
a  culmination  of  the  woi'k  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  over  the 
last  3  years — on  a  truly  bipartisan  ef- 
fort— and  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  I  wish 
to  express  my  deepest  thanks,  particu- 
larly to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  QuiE,  for  his  important  contribu- 
tions in  this  endeavor. 

The  conference  report  also  represents 
the  untiring  efforts  of  those  in  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  ef- 
forts and  arduous  work  of  persons  and 
associations  in  the  field  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation across  the  Nation. 

The  subcommittee,  the  full  committee, 
and,  I  believe,  the  entire  Congress  owe 
their  deepest  gratitude  to  Maiy  Switzer, 
Commissioner  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Administration — not  only  for 
her  efforts  and  cooperation  with  respect 
to  this  legislation  but  also  for  her  wise 
leadership  and  excellent  administration 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  and  pos- 
sibly the  best  antipoverty  program. 

Members  of  the  Commissioner's  staff 
have  been  of  inestimable  assistance 
throughout  our  consideration  of  these 
proposals  and  I  should  particularly  like 
to  thank  Mr.  Russell  Dean,  Kay  Arneson, 
Emiley  Lambom,  and  George  Arnold  for 


their  contributions.  Also  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  rendered  by  the  as- 
sociations who  speak  for  rehabilitation 
workers  in  the  field  has  been  greatly 
appreciated — Mr.  E.  B.  Wtiitten,  directer 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  John  Harmon,  of  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, Mr.  John  Nagel,  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Irvin 
Schloss,  of  the  American  Foundation  of 
the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Antonio  Suazo,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Sheltered  Work- 
shops and  Homebound  Programs. 

The  tireless  help  given  by  these  asso- 
ciations and  persons  has  assisted  greatly 
in  bringing  about  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  excellent  piece  of  legislation — signif- 
icant and  meaningful  improvements  in 
the  existing  program. 

The  principal  House  provision  and  I 
believe  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  entire  bill  was  in  conference  as  it  was 
not  included  in  the  Senate  bill.  It  pro- 
vides for  some  favorable  Federal  financ- 
ing of  the  Federal-State  program  of  re- 
habilitation services  provided  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act.  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitten,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation, was  the  first  witness  to  call  the 
question  of  financing  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's attention.    He  said: 

The  problem  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  has  been  complicated  by  the  new 
grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  manpower  field 
established  during  the  last  few  years  with 
higher  Federal  shares  than  are  avaUable  un- 
der vocational  rehabilitation  legislation. 

He  added: 

We  propose  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
basic  program  under  section  2  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  be  75  percent  ia 
all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every  witness  who 
testified  on  the  bill  supported  this  posi- 
tion. And  hundreds  of  letters  from  per- 
sons in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion were  received  by  the  subcommittee 
urging  such  an  amendment. 

Thus  the  conference  report  proposes  to 
substitute  for  the  existing  variable  Fed- 
eral share  which  ranges  between  50  and 
70  percent  for  the  section  2  program,  a 
standard  Federal  share  of  75  percent,  ap- 
plicable in  all  the  States.  This  would  go 
into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1967.  For  this 
present  fiscal  year  each  State's  Federal 
share  will  be  increased  to  a  point  mid- 
v.ay  between  the  State's  1965  share  and 
75  percent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  ix)int 
out  that  this  provision  affects  the  pri- 
mary, most  important,  and  largest  pro- 
gram under  the  act.  The  authorizations 
for  section  2  for  the  next  3  years  amount 
to  S300  million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  S350 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  and  S400  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  House  pro- 
vision will  do  more  than  any  other  pro- 
vision in  help  to  meet  the  goal  enunci- 
ated by  President  Johnson  earlier  this 
year — that  we  should  be  rehabilitating  at 
least  200,000  persons  each  year. 

The  new  financing  system  for  grants 
to  States  under  section  2  of  the  act  goes 
into  effect  at  once.  Thus  the  States  will 
have  available  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
allotments  of  Federal  funds  based  on 
$300  million,  rather  than  on  $200  million 
as  provided  for  in  the  fiscal  1966  Appro- 
priation Act.  Together  with  the  in- 
creased Federal  share  called  for  in  the 
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new  amendments  for  this  year,  the 
States  will  be  able  to  begin  expanding 
their  programs  and  services  immedi- 
ately. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  share,  the  House  bill  further  pro- 
posed a  simplification  of  the  exceedingly 
complex  allocation  formula  under  which 
undue  weight  is  given  to  the  per  capita 
income  factor.  The  conference  report 
provides  for  a  simplification  of  the  exist- 
ing foi-mula.  However,  the  House  allo- 
cation formula  of  population  and  per 
capita  income  has  been  modified.  The 
Senate  bill  proposed  no  change  in  the 
existing  formula.  The  resulting  com- 
pi'omise  provides  for  an  allocation  of 
funds  based  on  two  factors — population 
and  per  capita  income — however  the  per 
capita  income  factor  will  be  squared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees  re- 
luctantly receded  to  the  Senate  on  this 
question — and  it  was  only  because  of  the 
risk  of  losing  the  entire  bill  that  the 
modification  was  accepted.  Many 
months  of  study  by  the  subcommittee 
showed  unquestionably  that  there  is  no 
real  correlation  between  the  need  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  and  the 
squaring  of  the  per  capita  income  factor. 
One  of  the  House  provisions  limited  the 
authorizations  in  the  act  to  the  next  3 
years.  This  limitation  has  been  retained 
in  the  conference  report. 

Thus  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
once  again  reevaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  formula.  Sentiments  were  expressed 
by  conferees  from  both  bodies  and  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we 
must  provide  for  a  more  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  funds  in  the  future.  My  approval 
of  this  conference  report  should  in  no 
way  be  interpreted  as  a  relaxation  of  my 
determination  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table allocation  formula. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  3  of 
the  existing  act  which  provides  for  a 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  for  proj- 
ects for  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  rehabilitation  services.  The  match- 
ing rate  was  75  percent  and  the  funds 
were  distributed  on  a  formula  with  only 
one  factor — population.  The  House 
amendments  to  this  section  proposed: 

First,  to  revise  the  formula  to  make 
it  the  same  as  the  section  2  formula; 
Second,  to  increase  the  Federal  share 
to  90  percent  for  the  first  3  years  of  a 
project  and  75  percent  for  the  last  2. 

Third,  to  revise  the  objective  of  the 
section  so  that  the  grants  will  be  used  for 
the  development  of  new  methods  and 
techniques  for  providing  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, or  for  the  development  of  new, 
specially  designed  services  for  groups  of 
handicapped  individuals  having  disabili- 
ties which  are  catastrophic  or  particu- 
larly severe. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  House 
provision  all  of  the  House  amendments 
have  been  incorported  in  the  conference 
report.  The  House  receded  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  allotment  formula.  Thus,  the 
conference  report  provides  for  an  alloca- 
tion on  the  basis  of  population  solely. 
While  this  is  a  recession  to  the  Senate 
it  is  nevertheless  in  the  spirit  of  the 
House  bill  in  that  the  committee  wished 
to  provide  an  increased  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  those  areas,  particularly 


to  urban  areas,  where  there  is  the  great- 
est need  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

Another  House  amendment  has  been 
retained  which  will  permit  the  exten- 
sion of  rehabilitation  services  to  greater 
numbers  of  disabled,  particularly  se- 
vexely  disabled  persons,  through  a  dele- 
tion of  the  economic  need  requirement 
now  prerequisite  for  certain  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

A  new  program  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  new  rehabili- 
tation W'orkshops  and  facilities  and  a  new 
program  of  construction  grants  and 
initial  staffing  grants  was  proposed  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
However,  there  were  differences  in  a 
number  of  details.  With  the  exception 
of  one  provision  the  House  version  is 
retained  in  the  conference  report.  Thus, 
grants  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
existing  buildings  and  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition  in  connection  with  construc- 
tion. The  Federal  interest  in  facilities 
constructed  under  the  act  will  extend 
for  a  period  of  20  years.  Funds  may  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  residential 
accommodations  in  workshops  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  groups  of 
disabled  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Specific  authorizations  of 
appropriations  are  provided  for  the  new 
programs.  Recipients  of  workshop  con- 
struction grants  and  improvement  grants 
will  be  required  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions related  to  safety  standards  for 
workshops.  Initial  staffing  grants  will 
be  allotted  for  all  new  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  construction 
after  enactment  of  this  legislation  re- 
gardless of  whether  Federal  funds  are 
involved  in  the  construction  costs. 

The  House  maintained  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  training  grants  for  work- 
shops; that  is.  90  percent  rather  than  75 
percent  of  costs  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  covered  with  Federal  funds. 
This  makes  the  program,  designed  to 
provide  training  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped persons,  comparable  to  the  com- 
munity action  program,  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  retraining 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  where  theirs  is 
90  percent  Federal  financing. 

With  respect  to  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  workshops  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  the  House  bill  provided 
that  the  amount  of  a  grant  would  be 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  that  the  amount 
of  such  a  grant  would  be  equal  to  the 
same  pei-centage  of  the  cost  o"  the  proj- 
ect as  the  Federal  share  which  is  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties constructed  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Construction  Act.  The  Senate 
provision  is  included  without  change  in 
the  conference  report.  Thus  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  an  individual  project  in  a 
State  may  be  a  flat  50  percent,  a  flat 
percentage  between  33 '/a  percent  and  the 
State's  allotment  percentage  or  it  may 
be  a  variable  percentage  between  33V'3 
and  66^3  percent  bas.ed  on  economic 
differences  of  regions  within  the  State — 
the  percentase  which  will  apply  will  be 
dependent  on  the  State's  determination 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  share  for  the 


construction  of  medically  orientated  re- 
habilitation facilities  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

The  resulting  programs  affecting  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  facilities  will 
help  to  meet  the  tremendous  needs  of 
workshops  and  similar  facilities  which 
are  imi>ortant  and  often  necessary  in- 
struments in  the  rehabilitation  of  han- 
dicapped individuals. 

This  new  construction  authority  fills  a 
serious  gap  in  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
build  more  and  better  workshops  and  re- 
habilitation facilities.  Previously  the 
only  source  of  financial  assistance  was 
from  the  grants-to-States  funds  under 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Laird 
amendment,  which  assists  in  expanding 
and  altering  facilities  and  workshops  but 
does  not  provide  for  any  new  constioic- 
tion.  The  Laird  amendment  remains  in 
effect,  and,  along  with  the  construction 
provisions  in  the  1965  amendments,  will 
enable  dozens  of  community  and  State 
groups  to  expand  their  facilities  and 
workshops  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled. 

In  conjunction  with  these  new  pro- 
grams for  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
facilities  both  versions  of  th<i  bill  pro- 
vided identical  programs  which  are  part 
of  the  conference  report.  Thus  an  ad- 
visoi-y  group  is  established — a  National 
Policy  and  Performance  Council — to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  administration  of 
the  new  programs. 

To  assist  in  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  remove  architectural  barriers  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  there 
will  be  established  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Architectural  Banners  to  the  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Handicapped.  Fre- 
quently extremely  capable  and  qualified 
persons  are  precluded  frcwn  employment 
simply  because  a  building  or  the  place  of 
employment  is  not  accessible  to  physi- 
cally handicapped  men  and  women. 
Many  new  buildings  are  today  being  de- 
signed without  regard  to  whether  they 
are  accessible  or  usable  by  the  handi- 
capped. The  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mission will  provide  high-level  attention 
to  this  important  question. 

Provision  is  made  to  permit  Federal 
financing  both  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  act  in  activities  which  are  fi- 
nanced with  local  public  funds  rather 
than  just  State  funds.  The  conference 
report  also  contains  provisions  which  will 
make  improvements  in  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  research,  experimentation,  and 
training  carried  on  under  the  act. 

The  respective  versions  of  the  bill  dif- 
fered greatly  in  the  provisions  permitting 
more  flexibility  in  the  administration  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
at  the  State  level.  The  House  approach 
was  accorded  almost  universal  accept- 
ance by  persons  in  the  field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  this  is  included  in 
the  conference  report.  Thus  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  State's  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agency  losing  its  identity  in 
a  State  organizational  chart. 

More  or  less  technical  amendments  of 
the  House  not  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill  will  make  still  more  improvements 
in  the  existing  act. 

The  House  receded  to  a  Senate  provi- 
sion increasing  the  authorization  of  ap- 
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propriations  for  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  from  $400,000  to  $500,000 
per  year.  The  excellent  work  and  the 
Increasing  responsibility  that  will  come 
to  that  committee  because  of  the  ex- 
panded Federal-State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  easily  justified  this 
provision. 

Mr.  Speaker — may  I  restate  something 
I  said  during  the  House  debate  on  this 
bill  earlier  this  year — it  cannot  be  re- 
iterated enough  that  vocational  rehabili- 
tation economically,  socially,  and  mor- 
ally— is  vital  to  our  Nation. 

Mary  Switzer  and  her  associates  here 
in  Washington  and  her  colleagues 
throughout  the  States  have  restored  the 
sense  of  self-worth  and  self-confidence 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  handi- 
capp>ed  persons.  Today  we  can  help 
these  public  servants  help  thousands  of 
presently  idle  citizens  to  become  sig- 
nificant contributors  to  our  national 
manpower  needs,  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
the  finest.  Federal  welfare  program  can 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  our  action 
today. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON) .  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORA   ISABELLA   SAMUELLI 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  619)  for  the 
relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  1.  lines  6  and  7  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed biU.  strike  out  "(the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,)"  and  Insert  "July 
31.   1963.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  619  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  gave  Miss  Samuelli 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  and  also  proposed  that  the 
requirements  of  residence  and  physical 
presence  for  naturalization  be  consid- 
ered as  compiled  with.  The  House 
amended  S.  619  by  deleting  the  provi- 
sion which  would  make  Miss  Samuelli 
eligible  for  Immediate  naturalization. 

The  House  amendment  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
asked  for  a  conference.  The  Senate 
thereafter  agreed  to  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  a  conference  and  agreed  to  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment — 
which  amendment  confers  permanent 
residence  on  Miss  Samuelli  as  of  the 
date  of  her  entry  into  the  United  States — 
July  31.  1963. 

The  subject  Is  a  50-year-old  female, 
unmarried,  and  apparently  stateless  but 
a  native  of  Rumania.  In  December  1945 
she  became  an  employee  of  USIS  in 
Bucharest,  Rumania,  and  continued  this 
employrfient  until  on  or  about  July  25. 
1949.  when  she  was  seized  by  Rumanian 
authorities,  accused  of  espionage,  and 
Incarcerated  until  her  release  In  July 
1961.  In  September  1961  the  subject  and 
her  family,  after  payment  of  an  unknown 
ransom  by  a  distant  relative  In  the  West, 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Fiance  where 
they  were  granted  permanent  residence. 
Subject,  holder  of  a  French  travel  docu- 
ment for  refugees,  valid  until  May  1965, 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States  July  1, 
1963,  as  a  visitor — deportation  proceed- 
ings instituted  January  1964. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

RELEASE  OF  ZINC  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9047)  to  authorize  the  release  of  certain 
quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the  na- 
tional stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1202) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9047)  to  authorize  the  release  of  certain 
quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the  national 
stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stockpile,  or 
both,  having  met  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the 
Senate    amendment,    insert    the    following: 


"two  himdred";  and  the  Senate  agree  *<y  the 
same. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Phild*  J.   Philbin. 

Charles  E.  Bennett, 

L.  C.  Arends, 

Charles  S.  Gubser, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Stuart  Symington, 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Stephen    M.    Young, 

David  K.  Inouye, 

Jack  Miller, 
By  J.  G.  T. 

John  G.  Tower,  ^ 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  6f  the  Houfc 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9047)  to  authorize  the  release  of  cer- 
tain quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the  na- 
tional stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, or  both. 

legislation  in  conference 

On  September  20,  1965.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  9047,  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  150.000  short  tons  of  zinc. 

On  October  1,  1965,  the  Senate  considered 
the  legislation  and  amended  It  by  substitut-    t 
ing  the  figure  225.000  in   lieu  of   150,000  as 
provided  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  ., 

SUMMARY  OF  RESOLUTION  OF  DIFFERENCES 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H.R.  9047,  the  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
for  disposal  200,000  short  tons  of  zinc  from 
the  national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both. 

The  bill  as  originally  Introduced  provided 
for  the  disposal  of  300.000  short  tons  of  zinc 
to  Industry  and  50,000  for  direct  Government 
usage.  Favorable  reports  were  received  on 
this  quantity  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

When  the  committee  first  considered  this 
matter,  however,  it  was  learned  that  there 
had  been  no  meeting  between  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  industry  to 
develop  a  disposal  plan  or  to  determine  thef 
quantity  that  was  needed  to  be  rele.ised. 
Action  was  deferred  by  the  subcommittee 
until  such  a  meeting  could  be  held. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  was  informed 
by  a  representative  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  that  it  was  the  consensus  of 
the  90  people  attending  the  meeting  repre- 
senting producers  and  consumers,  that  the 
amount  that  should  be  disposed  of  ih  this 
release  should  be  150.000  short  tons.  This 
would  have  permitted  an  immediate  release 
of  75,000  short  tons  upon  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and,  after  industry  consultation 
early  in  1966,  a  release  of  the  second  75.000 
short  tons. 

The  producers  of  zinc  felt  that  by  April 
1966,  production  In  the  United  States  would 
equal  domestic  consumption.  The  consum- 
ers of  zinc  agreed  to  the  quantity  and  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  disposal.  Thereafter,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  following  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  authorized  the  disposal  of 
150,000  short  tons  of  zinc. 

The  Senate,  In  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
225,000  short  tons  of  zinc,  provided  for  a 
larger  quantity  without  receiving  any  addi- 
tional evidence  other  than  from  a  represent- 
ative of  the  General  Services  Administration 
who  stated  that  agency  would  be  happy  to 
have  as  much  excess  of  any  metal  as  the  Con- 
gress would  provide.  Subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
vided the  committee  with  a  letter  stating 
that  they  had  had  "an  increasing  number  of 
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pleas  from  representatives"  of  "the  axitomo- 
tive.  builders,  hardware,  appliance,  and  other 
industries"  concerning  the  acute  situation 
which  has  developed  with  respect  to  zinc  in 
recent  weeks,  and  stated  further  that  "if 
these  needs  are  not  satisfied,  many  of  the 
suppliers  of  zinc-bearing  products  will  either 
have  to  shut  down  or  adopt  reduced  sched- 
ules with  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy." 
While  the  larger  amount  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees:  that  is,  200.000  short  tons  of 
zinc,  would  not  in  any  way  alter  the  amount 
planned  for  disposal  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1965  or  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  the  House 
receded  from  its  position  in  the  spirit  of  a 
compromise.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  House 
conferees  that  the  present  law  which  permits 
disposals  only  when  markets  will  not  be  dis- 
rupted, is  an  adequate  safeguard  in  providing 
the  additional  release  of  zinc. 

However,  the  House  conferees  felt  that  the 
total  additional  amount  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  would  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage the  producers  from  continuing  to 
raise  their  limits  of  production  to  meet  the 
current  American  consumption  and,  furllier, 
that  150.000  tons  has  been  Justified  in  the 
evidence  before  our  committee. 

Obviously,  any  disposals  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  only  after  con- 
sultation with  industry. 

L.  Mendfl  Rivers. 

Phix-ip  J.  Philbin. 

Charles  E.  Bennett. 

L.  C.  Arends. 

Ch.\iii.es  S.  Gubser, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Edmondson]  have 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  handle 
needed  stockpile  legislation  expeditiously 
and  wisely,  with  awareness  of  public 
needs  and  an  informed  concern  for  the 
needs  of  our  domestic  industry. 

The  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Phh^binI  has 
won  the  high  regard  and  genuine  respect 
of  our  American  mining  industry,  for  his 
wise  insistence  that  releases  of  minerals 
in  the  stockpile  must  be  made  with  dis- 
cretion and  after  consultation  with  in- 
dustry representatives,  to  assure  against 
disruption  of  markets  as  a  result  of  un- 
wise releases. 

The  conference  report  submitted  by 
the  House  managers  is  consistent  with 
Chainnan  Philbin's  views  and  provides 
assurance  of  full  consultation  with  in- 
dustry in  advance  of  releases  authorized 
by  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  needed  and  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  briefly  what  tran- 
spired in  the  conference  with  respect  to 
this  biU? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes;  the  House  bill 
called  for  150  short  tons  to  be  disposed 
of  from  the  stockpile.  In  the  conference, 
we  considered  the  Senate  bill  which  pro- 


vided  for   225,000    tons   and   we   com- 
promised at  200,000  tons. 

The  Senate  had  previously  considered 
300,000  tons,  the  original  GSA  measure. 
That  figure  was  reduced  during  the  hear- 
ings in  the  House  after  we  had  GSA  con- 
duct industry  conferences,  as  Is  the  cus- 
tom of  our  committee. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  the  com- 
promise reached  with  the  other  body  was 
an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  did  this 
represent  a  cut  or  an  increase  in  the 
disposal? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  It  represented  an  in- 
crease in  tlie  disposal  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  total  amount  to 
be  disposed  of? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes.  but  not  in  the 
total  amount  as  originally  provided. 
There  was  a  considerable  reduction,  a 
reduction  of  100,000  tons,  from  the  orig- 
inal proposal  requested  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  But  there  was 
an  increase  of  50,000  tons  in  the  amount 
as  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  able,  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  PHILBIN  1,  that  I  believe 
that  in  the  instance  of  these  two  bills 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
done  an  exceptionally  fine  job.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  the 
gentleman  and  consulting  with  him 
about  these  matters.  These  bills  should 
be  immediately  expedited.  They  are 
meritorious,  they  are  desirable  and 
needed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  effective  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  these  matters. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  also  for  his  very  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  committee  in  these 
and  in  all  matters. 

And  I  thank  the  able  committee,  my 
esteemed,  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  their  helpful  counsel,  support,  and 
assistance. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I.  too,  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  excellent  job 
which  he  has  done  in  handling  the  stock- 
pile disposals,  not  only  in  this  instance, 
but  in  prior  instances. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  stand  between  the  consumers 
and  the  producers,  and  having  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  zinc  that  we  have  today 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  production  in 
certain  areas  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
necessary  to  firm  up  supply  with  these 
disposals.  I  want  the  Congress  at  all 
times  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 


the  stock  of  zinc  and  other  metals  hangs 
over  the  zinc  market  and  the  market  of 
other  metals  such  as  nickel  and  lead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have  said  here  at 
other  times,  we  should  supply  this  stock 
of  material  to  its  most  judicious  use,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  on  his  integrity  in 
this  area.  Because  of  programed  dis- 
posals, we  have  not  had  a  break  in  the 
market  and  have  had  a  continuing 
stable  price  for  both  zinc  and  lead. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  this  Is  the  Im- 
portant consideration  that  both  the  zinc 
producers  and  zinc  consumers  need,  a 
base  on  which  they  can  project  their 
prices  and  operations  in  the  futme. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  this  area  and  I 
shall  be  watching  for  further  develop- 
ments as  stockpile  disposals  are  carried 
out  in  the  future. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
NICKEL  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
10305)  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  124,200,000 
pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pile, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1203) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
10305)  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  six-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pile, having  met  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment; 
strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Wserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment;  and  on  page  1, 
lines  4  and  5  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
strike  out  "one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
million  two  hundred  thousand",  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "two  hundred  million"  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Amend  the 
title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
disposal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6ix-month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 


two  hundred  million  pounds  of  nickel  from 
the  national  stockpile.";  and  the  Senate  agree 

to  the  same. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Charles  Bennett, 
L.  C.  Arends, 
Charles  S.  Gubser. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Stuart     Symington, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Jack  Miller, 
By  J.  G.  T. 
John  G.  Tower. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  op  Managers  on  the  Part  or 
THE  House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  tlie  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10305)  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  124.200,000  pounds 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 
legislation    in    conference 

On  October  16,  1965,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  10305  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  approximately  124,200,000 
pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. On  September  24  (legislative  day.  Sep- 
tember 20),  1965,  the  Senate  considered  the 
legislation  and  amended  it  by  substituting 
the  figure  of  224,200,000  pounds  in  lieu  of 
124.200,000  pounds  as  provided  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SUMMARY      OF      RESOLUTION      OF      DIFFERENCES 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
tlie  Hovise  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H.R.  10305.  the  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
for  disposal  175,000.000  pounds  of  nickel  from 
the  national  stockpile.  The  bill  as  originally 
introduced  provided  for  the  disposal  of 
224.200.000  pounds  of  nickel.  This  was  intro- 
duced as  an  administration  proposal.  Prior 
to  the  time  of  the  committee  consideration 
of  the  bill,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion held  a  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  producing  as  well  as  the  consuming  in- 
dustry for  nickel,  and  the  committee  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  consensus  con- 
cerning the  release  of  the  total  excess  of 
224,200,000  pounds  from  the  stockpile. 

At  the  committee  hearings,  one  industry 
representative  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  legislation  and  recommended  re- 
lease of  no  more  than  100,000,000  pounds. 

The  committee,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
nuclear  stockpile  requirements  had  not  as 
yet  been  determined  and  that  the  objective 
for  nickel  under  the  conventional  war  re- 
quirements had  varied  from  900.000  000 
pounds  in  1952  to  100,000.000  pounds  in  1965. 
felt  that  the  disposal  of  all  excesses  from  the 
Stockpile  would  be  unwise  until  such  time 
as  the  nuclear  requirements  were  determined. 
It  was  recognized,  however,  that  a  sufficient 
amount  should  be  provided  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  long-term  disposal  program. 
Therefore,  the  figure  of  124.200.000  pounds 
was  adopted  as  the  proper  amount  for  dis- 
posal. 

The  Senate  in  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
the  total  excess,  heard  testimony  from  the 
same  Government  and  industry  witnesses 
that  the  House  committee  had  previously 
heard,  but  recommended  disposal  of  the  to- 
tal  excess. 

The  conferees  in  agreeing  on  the  figure 
of  200.000,000  pounds,  receded  from  their 
previous  positions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  amount  reached 
in  the  conference  will  alleviate  the  objec- 
tions originally  raised  by  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  yet  will  permit  an  orderly 
disposal  of  excess  nickel  from  the  stockpile. 


Obviously,  any  disposals  will  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  law  and  only  after  con- 
sultation with  industry. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers. 
Philip  J.  Philbih, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
L.  C.  Arends, 
Charles  S.  Gubser, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  and  do  so 
very  gladly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  Apparently  there  has 
been  a  rather  substantial  cut  in  the 
stockpile  disposal  of  nickel  of  about  50 
million  pounds;   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  with  that  cut  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient nickel  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
"funny  money"  coins  that  this  admin- 
istration is  going  to  have  in  circulation 
around  Christmas  time  this  year? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  hope  that  this  will 
make  some  little  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  financial  picture  of  our 
country  and  the  budgetary  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  public  is  not  shortchanged  on  "funny 
money"  when  it  comes  time  to  do  some 
Christmas  shopping. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  right  in  his  apprehension. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  like  to  belabor  a  point  that  we 
discussed  at  some  length  some  time  ago 
with  respect  to  coinage,  but  at  that  time 
we  were  talking  about  the  coinage,  we 
were  told  that  we  would  need  imported 
silver  with  which  to  make  silver  coins, 
even  of  a  reduced  content. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  rather  interest- 
ing to  me  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
import  nickel  to  make — I  shall  not  say 
"funny  money" — but  the  cupronickel 
"hamburger"  coins  that  we  are  going  to 
have  with  us  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  w  as  no  obj  ection . 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  during  rollcall  No. 
318  on  September  22,  and  during  rollcall 
Nos.  324  and  325  on  September  24.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  rollcall  No.  318,  "nay"  on  rollcall  No. 
324,  and  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  325. 


AMENDING  WATERSHED  PROTEC- 
TION AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (S.  2679)  to  amend  the  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
mondson) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  were  there  any 
amendments  adopted  in  conference  on 
this  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  not  a  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  a  Senate  bill. 
The  House  had  reported  a  similar  bill. 
The  Senate  passed  this  bill.  This  is  a 
bill  that  originated  in  the  Senate.  This 
bill  increases  the  watershed  authority  to 
build  dams  so  that  they  can  build  dams 
ranging  up  to  12,500  acre-feet  instead 
of  5,000  acre-feet.  This  is  an  old  matter 
about  which  there  has  been  considerable 
disagreement  over  the  years.  But  now 
there  has  been  an  agreement  between 
the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  we  know  of  nobody 
who  is  objecting  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  this  bill 
is  confined  strictly  to  the  subject  that 
the  gentleman  has  just  explained? 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  bill  does  absolutely 
nothing  except  to  change  the  figure  5,000 
acre-feet  to  12,500  acre-feet. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise- to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  commit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  Cooley,  and  to  my 
committee  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Poage,  for 
their  excellent  work  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  time 
for  action  this  session. 

The  untiring  and  dedicated  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  LMr.  Poage  1, 
in  the  field  of  watershed  development  is 
recognized  and  saluted  all  over  the  Na- 
tion and  particularly  in  an  area  like  my 
State  of  North  Dakota  where  the  small 
watershed  program  is  used  extensively. 

S.  2679  is  identical  to  my  bill,  HM. 
5149,  and  to  Mr.  Cooleys  bill.  H.R.  9141. 
reported  out  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 
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The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  now  limits  the  size  of 
dams  to  a  floodwater  detention  capacity 
of  5,000  acre-feet,  forming  an  impedi- 
ment to  multipm-pose  development  in 
many  small  watersheds — a  good  number 
of  them  in  North  Dakota.  Corrective 
legislation  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  North  Dakota  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts. 

This  amendment,  by  increasing  flood- 
detention  capacity  to  12,500  acre-feet, 
would  allow  North  Dakota  and  many 
other  areas  in  the  Nation  to  do  a  better 
job  of  providing  a  water  supply  for  towns, 
irrigation,  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life development. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
2679. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  2679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666).  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'more  than  live 
thousand  acre-feet  of  floodwater  detention 
capacity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "more 
than  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  acre-feet 
of  floodwater  detention  capacity". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


October  22,  1965 


VALOR     IN     THE     DOMINICAN     RE- 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute ;  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  session  of  the  Congress  adjourns,  I 
■would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  incident  involving  the  son  of 
Cleveland  Tucker,  one  of  the  Official 
Reporters  of  debates  of  the  House.  His 
son.  2d  Lt.  Phillip  E.  Tucker,  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  was  first  cap- 
tain of  the  CoiTDS  of  Cadets  of  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  1963  and  1964. 
This  well-known  militaiy  institution  is 
located  at  Lexington.  Va..  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Lieutenant  Tucker 
had  an  outstanding  record  at  VMI.  both 
militarily  and  academically,  and  was 
cited  as  a  distinguished  academic  stu- 
dent. 

Upon  graduation  from  VMI,  Lieuten- 
ant Tucker  became  a  regular  officer  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  Recently  in  the  name 
of  the  President,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
was  awarded  to  2d  Lt.  PhUlip  E.  Tucker, 
USMC,  for  his  heroic  services  as  a  pla- 
toon leader  during  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Marines  in  defense  of  the  Embassy 


of  the  United  States  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  felt  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  like  to  be  awai-e  that  the  son  of 
one  of  the  reporters  of  debates  com- 
manded one  of  the  first  units  ashore  in 
the  Etominican  Republic  and  played  such 
a  key  role  in  defending  the  U.S.  Embassy 
there.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  proud  and 
grateful  for  this  young  man's  coiurageous 
and  heroic  service  to  his  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Lieu- 
tenant Tucker's  Bronze  Star  citation, 
submitted  to  the  commanding  general, 
2d  Marine  Division,  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
by  the  commanding  general.  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force,  Atlantic,  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

Bronze  Star  Citation 
For  heroic  achievement  in  connection  with 
operations  in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic,  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  opposing  armed  force  in  which  the  United 
States  was  not  a  belligerent  party.  During 
the  period  April  28  to  April  30.  1965,  Second 
Lieutenant  Tucker,  platoon  leader,  2d  Pla- 
toon, Company  "L",  3d  Battalion,  6th  Ma- 
rines, organized  and  defended  the  U.S. 
Embassy  from  hostile  forces.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  April  28,  1965,  he  made  a  complete 
and  detailed  reconnaissance,  and  established 
a  defensive  perimeter  despite  intensive  hos- 
tile fire.  For  the  next  2  days  he  continuously 
inspected  each  man  and  his  position  to  in- 
sure his  well-being  and  alertness.  When- 
ever sniper  lire  was  directed  at  his  po- 
sitions, he  personally  went  to  the  area  re- 
ceiving fire  to  organize  and  control  the  re- 
turn fire.  This  was  accomplished  with  con- 
friderable  risk  to  his  own  life.  When  the  hos- 
tile fire  continued  from  houses  located  out- 
side the  established  international  safety 
zone,  he  organized  and  led  each  house  clear- 
ing detail.  He  continued  this  action  untU 
the  sniper  fire  was  eliminated.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Tucker's  Initiative  and  courageous 
actions  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Service. 


ZAMBIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  coming  Sunday  will  be  the  first  anni- 
versai-y  of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Zambia  and  I  am  reminded  of 
the  very  pleasant  and  profitable  hours 
the  members  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
passed  with  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  then  the  president  of  the  United 
National  Independence  Party  of  North- 
ern Rhodesia,  now  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Zambia,  on  April  18,  1961, 
when  he  v.as  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.  The  long  acquaintance  and 
warm  friendship  of  members  of  our  sub- 
committee, extending  over  the  years  of 
historic  events,  with  many  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  developing  nations,  has 
built  a  bridge  of  personal  imderstanding 
and  enduring  interest  uniting  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  new  nations 
of  Africa.     The  visit  of  President  Kaunda 


over  4  yeais  ago  stands  out  in  our  mem- 
ory. 

Zambia,  the  former  British  protecto- 
rate of  Northern  Rhodesia,  is  a  high  pla- 
teau coimtry  with  an  elevation  of  3,000  to 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  located 
inland  in  south-central  Africa,  bordered 
on  the  north  by  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  on  the  east  by  Tanzania  and  Ma- 
lawi, on  the  south  by  Mozambique. 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  southwest 
Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  Angola.  "With 
a  total  area  of  290,000  square  miles, 
Zambia  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Coloi*ado. 

Zambia  has  many  rivers;  most  of  them 
flow  south  into  the  Zambezi.  The  Zam- 
bezi rises  in  the  northwest  corner  and 
flows  into  Southern  Rhodesia,  through 
Mozambique  and  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  Chambezi  flows  south  into  the  great 
swamps  of  Bangweulu.  These  two  rivers 
are  broken  by  many  waterfalls.  Victoria 
Falls  on  the  Zambezi  is  one  of  the  most 
important  waterfalls  in  Africa  and  one 
of  the  great  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  estimated  population  of  Zambia  is 
3,587,000,  comprised  of  about  3.5  million 
Africans,  76,000  Europeans,  and  10.600 
of  other  ethnic  groups. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  rare 
Portuguese  explorer,  the  area  lay  un- 
touched by  Europeans  for  centuries. 
Only  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  the  area  penetrated  by  explor- 
ers, missionaries,  and  traders.  Until 
that  time  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  Bantu  peoples  from  the 
north  toward  the  south  of  Africa.  Suc- 
cessive waves  of  these  people  supplanted 
the  original  primitive  inhabitants  and 
formed  the  foundation  of  today's  popu- 
lation. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  spearheading  British 
commercial  and  political  interests  in 
central  Africa,  obtained  in  1888  a  con- 
cession from  indigenous  chiefs  of  min- 
eral rights,  and  in  the  same  year 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Southern  Rho- 
desia were  proclaimed  a  British  sphere  of 
influence.  In  1953  Northern  Rhodesia 
was  joined  with  Nyasaland^now  Mala- 
wi—and Southern  Rhodesia  in  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
On  December  31,  1963,  the  federation 
was  dissolved,  and  in  January  1964  par- 
liamentai-y  elections  were  held.  The 
elections  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory 
for  Kenneth  Kaunda's  United  National 
Independence  Party.  Zambia  attained 
independence  on  October  24,  1964,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
in  December  1964. 

Zambia  is  one  of  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed areas  of  Africa,  containing  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  known  e.xploitable  cop- 
per reserves.  It  is  the  woild's  second 
largest  supplier  of  copper,  the  value  of 
which  is  second  only  to  the  export  value 
of  South  Africa's  gold.  It  is  in  the  area 
of  the  concentration  of  the  copper  de- 
posits lying  against  the  Congo  border 
that  the  economic  life  of  the  territory 
is  centered.  The  electricity  needs  of  tliis 
area,  termed  the  Copper  Belt,  were  one 
of  the  important  reasons  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kariba  Dam  and  hydro- 
electric project  in  1960  and  is  the  largest 
in  Africa.  Private  U.S.  Investment  in 
the  country  amounts  to  over  $200  mil- 
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lion  and  there  is  heavy  private  American 
investment  in  one  of  the  two  copper  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Copper  Belt. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  am  happy  to  extend  the  congrat- 
ulations and  good  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  President  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  His  Excellency  Hosea  Joslas 
Soko,  the  able  Ambassador  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Zambia  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
all  the  people  of  Zambia  on  the  flrst  an- 
niversary of  their  independence. 


ADDRESS  BY  MADAM  CHIANG  KAI- 
SHEK 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  wife  of  the  Chief  of 
State  of  the  Republic  cf  China,  was  hon- 
ored at  the  fall  convocation  of  Wesleyan 
College.  Macon.  Ga.,  on  Wednesday. 
October  20,  1965. 

As  the  prmcipal  speaker  at  such  con- 
vocation, she  gave  a  magnificent  address 
unique  for  its  beautiful  choice  of  words 
and  eloquent  delivery.  What  she  said 
and  how  she  said  it  was  enjoyed  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  were  present,  and 
Will  be  long  remembered  by  all  of  us. 

When  her  two  older  sisters  came  from 
China  to  attend  Wesleyan  College  many 
years  ago,  Mayling  Soong,  then  a  little 
girl,  came  with  them  to  Wesleyan.  As  a 
little  girl  far  below  college  age,  she  re- 
ceived tutorial  instruction  from  faculty 
members  and  from  older  students.  She 
became  adored  by  everyone  who  knew 
her.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Wesleyan  who 
were  there  at  that  time,  were  with 
Madam  Chiang  when  Wesleyan  honored 
her  last  Wednesday. 

The  president,  the  board  of  trustees, 
faculty,  student  body,  and  admiring 
friends  joined  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  women  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  In- 
clude her  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

Address  by  Her  Excellency  Madam  Chiang 
Kai-shek  at  Convocation,  Wesleyan 
College,  Macon,  Ga.,  on  October  20, 
1965 

It  was  not  without  a  melange  of  feelings, 
of  wistful  felicity  speckled  with  joyful 
anticipation  that  I  accept^  the  kind  invita- 
tion extended  to  me  by  President  Strickland 
and  the  thoughtful  arrangement  for  my 
presence  here  made  by  my  gallant  and  good 
friend  Senator  Russell  who  also  did  me  the 
signal  honor  of  escorting  me  to  my  hometown 
of  many  years. 

I  say  my  feelings  were  mixed  in  that  this 
would  be  a  sentimental  Journey  to  these  once 
familiar  stamping  grounds  of  happy  and 
carefree  childhood  years — stamping  grounds 
tliat  are  no  longer  so  familiar  due  to  Iiuman 
material  endeavors  known  as  growth  and 
progress.  And  also  the  Inevitable  in- 
exorability of  life  have  transmuted  many  of 
my  friends  from  this  world  of  ours. 


On  my  last  visit  some  22  years  ago,  I 
noticed  even  then  that  many  familiar  land- 
marks and  friends  had  disappeared  and  de- 
parted with  the  passing  years. 

Julia  and  Mamie  who  rang  the  bell  so 
vibrantly  to  wrench  us  from  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  at  what  we  young  girls  regarded 
as  an  unearthly  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
who  protectively  took  care  of  us  and  chided 
us  for  our  Innocuously  childish  pranks  are 
gone,  and  so  has  gray-grizzled  Uncle  Tom 
the  ever-smiling  and  ubiquitous  janitor,  and 
my  dear  little  playmate  and  constant  com- 
panion Elolse  Ainsworth  as  weU  as  a  host  of 
others  have  departed  from  this  very  locale. 

My  last  visit  was  brightened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  Miss  Margie  Burks, 
and  Miss  Lucy  Lester.  Their  very  presence 
lent  moral  and  physical  support  to  me  who 
was  then  plagued  with  neuro-dermatitis,  and 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  Illness  and  my 
own  physical  condition  and  fatigue  which 
circumstance  and  work  demanded  of  me, 
oftener  than  not  It  was  enervating  agony 
when  I  tried  to  reciprocate  the  cordiality  ex- 
tended to  me.  Now,  too,  Mrs.  Ainsworth  and 
Miss  Margie  are  gone,  but  I  am  extremely 
glad  that  Miss  Lester  despite  her  illness  is 
here  today. 

I  remember  vividly  during  those  halcyon 
days  here  at  Wesleyan,  how  some  20  of  us, 
mostly  little  Macon  girls,  formed  our  own 
club  adopting  what  seemed  to  us  then  to  be 
high  sounding  and  Idealistic  yet  In  retro- 
spect the  meaningful  motto  of  "Esse  Quam 
Vlderi."  And  the  epitome  of  success  and  of 
total  bliss  to  our  young  hearts  was  to  dream 
that  some  day,  some  day,  we  would  be  in- 
vited and  admitted  into  a  sorority. 

I  remember,  as  If  It  were  yesterday.  Dr. 
Dupont  Guerry's  15-minute  dally  chapeJ 
talks  that  were  to  us  at  times  a  drudgery — a 
cross  to  be  borne  in  silence  every  morning  of 
the  semester;  yet  in  retrospect  they  were 
veritable  gems  in  thought  for  action,  In 
presence  of  mind  and  correct  bearing.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  many  meaningful  ser- 
monettes  molded  our  character  and  built 
our  conceptual  thinking. 

His  were  many  sterling  aphorisms,  tropes, 
ideas  and  ideals  so  overwhelming  for  a  young 
head  of  10  and  older  to  comprehend  yet  be- 
cause of  a  passable  memory  many  of  these 
thoughts  were  Incused  In  my  mind  which 
later  helped  me  in  my  own  association  of 
thoughts  and  Integration  of  reasoning. 

Over  the  span  of  years  many  were  the  times 
when  I  felt  Dr.  Guerry's  rubrics  of  do's  and 
don'ts  have  left  a  lasting  Impression  on  me 
who  had  heard  him  speak.  Whether  they 
resulted  *in  Immediate  sensitivity  in  the 
sense  of  being  immediately  sensible  to  his 
words,  or  in  delayed  sensitivity,  or  even  re- 
called sensitivity,  they  achieved  the  purpose 
I  think  he  intended  them  to  achieve:  to  ar- 
rive at  an  almost  instinctive  reflex,  and  I 
mean  the  proper  Instinctive  reflex  to  a  given 
situation  to  the  manner  born.  Such  was 
education  in  our  day  aside  from  the  aca- 
demic. 

That  seemingly  trite  and  commonplace  ad- 
monishment of  his  that  ladies  should  be 
ladylike  is  Indeed  Jejune  and  vapid  as  an  ex- 
hortation yet  it  is  this  minimum  of  gentle 
behavior  that  is  example  par  excellence  so 
unobtaining  In  these  times. 

In  the  present  world  where  there  is  a  sur- 
feit of  timid  thinking  engendering  timidity 
in  taking  necessary  and  sane  actions  together 
with  a  plethora  of  blatant  blase  behavior 
which  becomes  a  fad,  nay,  more  than  a  fad, 
but  is  "the  style,"  one  should  appreciate  the 
invaluable  value  of  those  trite  commonplace 
words:  ladies  should  be  ladylike  which  he 
asseverated  and  reasseverated  from  time  to 
time.  For  today's  "style"  is  deliberately  and 
purposely  holding  to  a  line  that  pursues  no 
definite  end.  Having  no  conscious  motiva- 
tion except  to  be  different  for  the  sake  of 
being  dilTerent,  it  attains  no  real  goal,  and 


with  the  employment  of  means  which  serves 
no  possible  end. 

True  enough  the  contents  of  the  variables 
are  rational,  but  the  constants  are  irra- 
tional. These  "stylists"  use  every  means  to 
rationalize  their  beliefs,  dogmas,  creeds,  and 
doctrines  for  their  Irrational  behavior. 

They  reserve  their  instincts  and  talents  for 
the  purposes  of  decrying  individual  and 
group  conformity  to  society,  or  negating 
group  Ideologies,  and  of  resisting  the  innate 
tendency  of  Individuals  and  groups  to  pre- 
serve social  conditions  that  Identify  with 
their  own  existence  and  interests — in  short, 
the  Iconoclasm  of  the  so-called  "anclen  re- 
gime" good  and  bad. 

In  the  same  breath  these  "stylists"  project 
and  extend  their  own  Interests  and  whims, 
and  derive  satisfaction  in  self-expression  by 
destroying  Indiscriminately  Ideas,  Ideals, 
conventions,  and  traditions  not  of  their 
making. 

It  is  true  that  every  social  system  Invites 
constant  criticism,  struggle,  and  turmoil  in 
the  changing  coiu-se  of  development  m  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  well-being  of  society, 
communities  as  well  as  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  But  it  should  be  In  healthy  competi- 
tion and  constructive  contribution  that  the 
system  can  hope  to  progress  whereas  the 
"stylists"  with  aimless  but  far  from  listless 
force  enters  in  to  take  on  the  established  or- 
der only  to  break  it  up  without  being  able 
to  replace  what  is  acknowledgedly  not  a 
perfect,  but  at  least,  an  orderly  order.  One 
can  see  how  lethal  and  parlous  it  is  when 
this  negative  nihilistic  "soft  thinking"  per- 
vades and  permeates  the  social,  religious, 
scientific,  artistic  and  governmental  life  of  a 
nation. 

History  has  recorded  subsidences  and 
many  trench  on  knowingly  and  authorita- 
tively by  ticking  off  the  diseases  of  debacle 
and  the  tragic  finale  of  an  epoch  or  era  to  the 
reasons  of  duplicity,  of  debauchery,  of 
treachery,  of  malfeasance,  and  general  cor- 
ruption. These  deplorabilia  heinous  and 
wretched  as  they  may  be  are  maladies  curable 
in  themselves  in  that  they  may  be  resec- 
tloned  and  healthy  tissues  allowed  to  return 
with  recuperation. 

However,  in  the  case  of  "softness  of  mind" 
and  the  debilitating  affects  thereof  because 
of  its  built-in  nature.  It  cannot  be  extir- 
pated easily  and  will  in  time  be  fatal.  I 
say  fatal  since  the  mind  Is  the  Inseparable 
determinant  as  well  as  the  primordial  gov- 
ernor of  our  psychological,  physical  and 
physiological  well-being  and  the  integrant 
forces  of  human  consciousness,  sensation  and 
"constructs  of  perception."  They  in  turn 
shape  the  methods  to  the  thinking  process, 
the  investigative  processes  of  reasoning,  the 
physiological  accompaniments  to  thinking 
and  creative  imagination,  and  above  all  good 
sound  judgment.  In  short,  the  physique, 
the  chemique  and  psychique  of  man  through 
their  intricate  ramifications  together  with 
occasional  strands  of  stray  thought  that 
trail  through  the  mind  must  also  play  their 
part  in  the  pattern  of  life  to  be  synchronized 
to  creative  and  constructive  purpose.  To  all 
these  I  must  add  the  sine  qua  non  to  all 
worthy  achievement:  man's  spiritual  fulfill- 
ment. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  my  childhood 
spent  in  l.appy  environs,  my  nostalgia?  my 
gratitude  to  Wesleyan  and  to  my  preceptors. 
I  have  also  mentioned  briefly  the  serious 
malapropism  that  confronts  our  world  tpday, 
and  the  saturnine  side  of  my  mixed  feelings. 

On  the  obverse  side  of  my  feelings  I  was 
buoyed  up  and  heartened  by  the  thought 
that  I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  return 
once  more  to  my  alma  mater  of  childhood 
days  to  see  and  meet  you  who  are  on  the 
threshold  of  young  womanhood.  As  I  look 
at  your  fresh  young  faces  still  in  the  morn 
of  life,  so  full  of  verve,  ^lan  and  fulsome  ex- 
pectations that  life  could  bring  confidently 
and  dauntlessly  aiming  at  the  pinnacles  of 
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your  chosen  callings,  I  wish  you  well  and 
Godspeed. 

At  the  risk  of  being  labeled  obdurate  and 
"a  square"  I  wish  to  share  with  you  one 
principle  and  cardinal  rule  of  mine  which 
has  disciplined  my  life:  Work,  yet  work 
harder,  and  despair  never.  In  the  flux  of 
life,  and  I  think  I  have  encountered  and  en- 
compassed  well  my  share  of  physical  dan- 
gers, trials  and  tribulations,  let  alone  frustra- 
tions and  sorrows,  yet  through  them  all  I 
have  found  the  strength  to  go  on  with  re- 
newed conviction  in  God's  goodness  and 
what  the  future  brings.  When  things  seemed 
at  their  darkest  and  when  I  was  near  the 
point  of  complete  exhaustion,  by  drawing 
from  the  power  of  prayer  and  contemplation 
which  comes  truly  from  the  mysterium  of 
faith.  I  have  found  courage  to  go  on  un- 
questioningly  seeking  and  serving  the  will 
of  God.  For  may  it  be  the  vaunted  boast  of 
the  anti-Christ  to  destroy  first  in  order  to 
better  change  the  world  to  his  own  evil 
image,  I,  on  my  part,  remember  and  shall 
remember  that  It  Is  the  will  of  God  to  ful- 
fill not  to  destroy.  I  rest  content  for  the 
continued  opportunity  to  be  His  Instrument 
and  as  He  has  ordained  me  to  serve — only 
this,  and  this  only.  And  so  may  it  be  with 
you. 


October  22,  1965 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  are  familiar  with  my  efforts 
to  bring  some  sense  of  balance  to  gov- 
ernmental policy  on  the  use  of  pesticides, 
and  of  the  fact  that  we  have  provided 
increased  funds  for  research  in  this  field. 
Further,  you  are  familiar  with  the  staff 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
made  at  my  request,  which  appears  in 
part  I  of  our  Agricultural  Appropriations 
hearings  of  this  year,  which  clearly  sup- 
ports the  view  that  where  properly  used 
there  is  no  evidence  of  injury  by  pesti- 
cides. 

In  preparing  this  report  the  staff  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  inter- 
viewed over  185  outstanding  scientists 
and  23  physicians.  I  shall  soon  release 
the  names  of  those  interviewed,  with 
their  permission,  of  course. 

Almost  everyone  familiar  with  the 
problem  was  interviewed,  including  the 
leading  scientists  in  the  field.  Insofar 
as  I  know,  not  one  of  the  conclusions 
In  the  report  has  been  successfully  dis- 
puted or  challenged.  I  recommend  it  as 
reading  for  anyone  who  wants  to  under- 
stand this  controversy. 

In  summary,  the  report  stated : 

First.  That  no  injury  to  human  beings 
had  been  found  from  pesticides  properly 
used. 

Second.  That  the  accumulation  of  pes- 
ticide residues  in  animal  fat  apparently 
poses  no  health  hazard,  either  to  wild- 
life or  human  beings. 

Third.  That  modern  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  impossible  without  pesticides. 

Subsequent  to  the  release  of  this  re- 
port I  received  many  favorable  letters 


from  outstanding  scientists  of  the  Na- 
tion, excerpts  from  which  I  quote: 
Letters  From  Scientists 

"I  would  like  to  compliment  the  staff  on 
the  general  excellence  of  this  report.  It  was 
objective,  comprehensive,  forthright,  and  fair 
and  I  believe  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
setting  the  record  straight  on  this  important 
and  complex  subject." 

"I  have  read  your  report  and  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  on  a  job  well  done.  Other 
governmental  agencies  should  operate  oai 
such  objective  principles  rather  than  the 
crusader's  urge  which  erodes  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people." 

"I  think  that  this  factual  and  objective 
report  concerning  pesticides  will  certainly 
clarify  this  too  often  misunderstood  subject 
for  the  American  people.  I  am  glad  that  I 
could  have  participated  in  this  effort." 

"I  have  read  the  subcommittee's  report  on 
pesticides  and  feel  that  the  iMvestigations 
staff  should  be  congratulated  for  a  fine  job 
and  a  truly  objective  report." 

"First  of  all,  may  I  commend  you  and  the 
members  of  your  committee  for  the  out- 
standing job  in  preparing  the  report  on  pesti- 
cides. I  think  the  report  is  truly  objective 
and  very  splendidly  prepared.  Many  of  us 
consider  this  document  a  landmark  because 
so  many  reports  have  been  published  which 
were  biased  either  for  or  against  pesticides." 

"I  have  read  this  meticulously  detailed  and 
objective  report  and  assure  you  I  will  be 
proud  to  have  my  name  listed  among  those 
interviewed." 

"In  answer  to  your  question,  I  would  have 
no  objection  whatsoever  in  having  my  name 
listed  among  those  scientists,  et  al.,  who 
were  interviewed  and,  in  fact,  would  be 
pleased  to  have  my  name  included  if  so  doing 
can  contribute  something  to  the  objectives 
of  the  committee. ■• 

"I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  copy  of  the 
report  'Effects,  Uses,  Control,  and  Research 
of  Agricultural  Pesticides."  I  agree  that  this 
is  an  objective  report.  It  appears  to  me  to 
give  a  reasonable  view  of  this  very  complex 
and  Involved  group  of  problems." 

"The  staff  has  presented  a  comprehensive, 
truly  objective  report  that  should  have  a 
favorable  influence  upon  public  opinion  re- 
garding the  pesticide  problem.  This  report 
should  help  to  alleviate  the  fears  created  by 
widespread,  unrealistic  publicity  concerning 
the  use  of  pesticides." 

"This  is  a  comprehensive  and  enlightening 
document,  and  I  believe  that  It  will  have  a 
very  valuable  effect  in  placing  the  problems 
in  pesticide  use  in  their  proper  perspective." 

"May  I  express  my  deep  personal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  present 
an  unbiased  report  on  pesticides.  Your  re- 
port has  been  of  immense  value  to  agricul- 
ture." 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  10.  I 
was  Indeed  pleased  to  read  the  fine  report 
prepared  by  your  surveys  and  investigation 
staff  on  the  use  of  pesticides  and  as  you  will 
note  from  the  enclosed  copy  of  our  recent 
bulletin,  we  have  quoted  liberally  from  it. 
As  a  result  we  have  had  numerous  requests 
for  further  information,  particularly  about 
obtaining  copies.  Inasmuch  as  my  own  copy 
is  circulating  among  the  members  of  our 
staff,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  an  addi- 
tional copy  if  it  is  available." 

"I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  <he  excellent  Job  which  the  staff  com- 
mittee did  in  gathering  factual  information 
on  pesticides.  We  believe  that  this  report 
will  be  of  much  value  in  making  known  the 
need  for  pesticides  in  American  agriculture. 
Further,  this  report  should  make  it  clear  to 
those  who  are  not  associated  with  agricul- 
ture that  it  is  necessary  to  have  pesticides 
if  the  American  standard  of  living  Is  to  be 
maintained." 


"I  recall  the  very  pleasant  but  searching 
interview  with  your  two  staff  members  last 
August.  They  indicated  a  wide  knowledge 
but  no  bias  and  at  the  close  of  the  inter- 
view we  wondered  what  direction  the  report 
would  go.  I  would  wish  to  commend  them 
both  as  highly  talented  Interrogators." 

THAT   WE  MAY  LIVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems which  follow  from  our  urbanization. 
One  of  the  chief  ones  is  the  fact  that 
those  few  in  our  rural  areas  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  have  to  provide  so 
much  in  the  way  of  markets  for  industry 
and  labor  and  in  food  supply  for  the 
many  in  our  cities.  To  do  this  job  pesti- 
cides are  essential.  Less  well  known 
pei-haps,  is  the  fact  that  with  millions 
of  people  living  in  crowded  cities,  pesti- 
cides are  a  must  in  evei-yday  living,  in 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  city  peo- 
ple from  insect  and  rodent  carried  dis- 
eases. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  report,  most  of 
the  public  furor  and  shortsighted  action 
to  restrict  the  use  of  essential  pesticides 
came  from  the  wonderfully  written  book. 
"Silent  Spring,"  by  the  late  Miss  Rachel 
Carson.  Despite  the  fact  that  scientists 
have  almost  unanimously  agreed  that 
"Silent  Spring"  is  a  mixture  of  fact  and 
fantasy,  the  aftermath  of  this  book 
lingers  on. 

Sometime  in  the  spring  I  expect  to  re- 
lease a  book  giving  the  other  side,  mak- 
ing the  plea  that  we  restore  some  sanity 
to  our  actions  in  the  pesticide  control 
field.  The  title  of  my  book  is  "That  We 
May  Live." 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  McMillan,  longtime 
editor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book,  "Bugs  or  People,"  which 
does  much  to  place  the  facts  in  this  case 
in  proper  focus.  If  you  have  not  read 
the  book,  you  should. 

RESOLUTION,    STATE    COMMISSIONERS    OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Recently  the  National  Association  of 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Princeton, 
N.J.  At  that  time  they  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  our  pesticide  problem.s. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  reso- 
lution approved  at  the  Princeton.  N.J.. 
meeting.  It  is  very  brief  and  will  bear 
repetition : 

Pesticide  Residues 
Whereas   refinement  and   development  of 
more  sensitive  analytical  methods  have  made 
ii;   possible   to  determine   residues   in   finite 
quantities:  and 

Whereas  such  finite  quantities  make,  in  a 
strict  legal  interpretation,  agricultural  and 
food  products  subject  to  seizure  even  though 
the  amount  of  residue  may  not  be  a  hazard 
to  health;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  pesticides  appears  to 
be  inevitable  in  producing  food  of  acceptable 
quality  and  In  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  expanding  population: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Princeton.  N.J.,  October 
3-7,  1965.  go  on  record  as  supporting  and 
endorsing  the  recommendations  of  the  Pesti- 
cide Residue  Committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  In  its  report  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department   of   Health,   Education,   and 
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Welfare  and  urge  that  each  agency  do  every- 
thing possible  to  Implement  these  recom- 
mendations with  all  expediency. 

In  my  opinion,  the  importance  of  the 
work  done  bv  the  State  commissioners 
of  agriculture  often  is  overlooked.  Yet 
I  know  ofSio  group  of  men  who  are  closer 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country  and  who 
have  their  interests  more  at  heart  than 
the  State  commissioners  of  agriculture. 

I  regard  this  recommendation  as  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  for  rea- 
sons I  shall  try  to  state. 

the  world  food  problem 

Many  persons  do  not  realize  that  a 
major  world  problem,  probably  the  ma- 
jor problem,  is  lack  of  food.  We  take 
plenty  in  the  United  States  for  granted, 
since  our  farm  plant  is  unusually  effi- 
cient. But  all  our  efficiency  and  all  our 
techniques  will  be  needed  to  deal  with 
the  famine  in  other  lands,  a  famine 
which  is  spreading  like  a  deadly  smog. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  for  Agriculture.  I  have 
tried  to  study  and  familiarize  myself  with 
agriculture.  Over  the  years  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  farm  population  and 
the  mban  population  has  grown  steadily 
until  today  only  about  8  percent  of  our 
people  live  in  rural  areas.  Consequently, 
agriculture  has  lost  much  of  its  political 
influence.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
farm  programs  have  been  complex  and 
controversial.  This  has  led  to  an  im- 
pression that  agriculture  as  a  whole  is 
inefficient  and  a  drain  upon  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  do  not  propose  today  to  discuss  the 
farm  programs  and  their  details,  some 
of  which  I  disagree  with.  But  I  do  want 
to  reiterate  that  we  have  a  marvelous 
farm  plant,  the  best  by  far  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous asset  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. Food  in  this  country  is  a  great 
deal  cheaper,  comparatively  speaking, 
than  it  is  in  any  major  countiT  of  the 
world.  Also,  we  have  been  supplying 
millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  food- 
stuffs to  other  countries  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years.  I  have  stated  in  the  past 
that  this  food  has  been  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy,  and  a  recent  incident 
proved  my  point  in  a  somewhat  dramatic 
fashion.  A  major  factor  In  the  recent 
truce  between  India  and  Pakistan  after 
fighting  broke  out  was  the  threat  by  this 
country  to  cut  off  the  foodstuffs  we  had 
been  supplying  both  countries.  Neither 
India  nor  Pakistan  could  afford  to  have 
this  happen.  For  example,  we  supplied 
India  in  1964  with  more  than  6  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  other  foods.  Even  so, 
there  was  hunger  and  starvation  on  a 
large  scale  in  that  vast  coimti-y.  With- 
out the  food  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  there  would  have  been  famine 
and  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives.  Red 
China  might  encourage  Pakistan  to  con- 
tinue hostilities  with  India,  but  Red 
Chiim  could  not  supply  the  food  which 
Pakistan  must  have.  We  could  supply 
it  and  have  been  doing  so  for  quite  a  few 
years.  When  we  told  India  and  Pakistan 
that  we  might  have  to  cease  aid  unless 
the  fighting  stopped,  tempers  cooled  im- 


mediately. I  am  not  belittling  the  part 
the  United  Nations  had  in  arranging  a 
ceasefire,  but  our  food  surpluses  bolstered 
mightily  the  efforts  of  the  U.N. 

When  the  uproar  over  pesticides  began 
after  the  publication  of  "Silent  Spiing,"  I 
becafne  disturbed.  Along  with  protec- 
tion of  public  health  we  must  protect 
agricultural  productivity  which  requires 
the  use  of  pesticides  which  combat  the 
ravages  of  insects.  Modem  agriculture 
would  be  impossible  without  the  use  of 
pesticides,  and  even  with  them,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  insects  do  approximately  $4 
billion  worth  of  damage  to  crops  and 
livestock  every  year. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Rachel 
Carson.  She  had  a  marvelous  way  with 
words  and  undoubtedly  was  sincerely 
disturbed  "at  the  change  in  our  environ- 
ment." Yet  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
matter  objectively  must  agree  that  "Si- 
lent Spring"  is  highly  emotional  and 
scientists  say,  unscientific.  She  took 
the  attitude  that  the  use  of  pesticides 
presents  grave  and  accumulating  haz- 
ards to  wildlife  and  human  beings.  The 
evidence  does  not  bear  her  out. 

My  concern  over  the  campaign  against 
I^esticides  grows  out  of  my  concern  for 
the  protection  against  insect  borne  dis- 
eases and  the  maintenance  of  an 
abundant  and  nutritious  food  supply. 
The  average  agricultural  producer  oper- 
ates on  a  thin  margin  of  profit,  and  any- 
thing which  increases  his  costs  unneces- 
sarily is  a  serious  matter.  In  the  wake 
of  "Silent  Spring"  a  series  of  congres- 
sional hearings  and  inquiries  took  place. 
Pesticides  definitely  were  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  actually  recommended 
that  a  policy  objective  should  be  the 
elimination  of  the  use  of  the  persistent 
pesticides,  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
which  include  such  chemicals  as  endrin, 
DDT,  aldrin.  heptachlor.  chlordane  and 
others  which  are  well  known,  very  ef- 
fective, and  widely  used.  In  fact,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  pesticides  used  by 
farmers  are  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 
If  a  ban  were  put  upon  their  use,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, it  would  cost  more  to  raise  less. 

EFFECTS    OF   GOVERNMENT    ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  injury  to  human  beings  from 
pesticides  properly  used,  the  restrictions 
governing  their  uses  have  increased  since 
the  publication  of  Miss  Carson's  book. 
The  use  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
pesticides,  the  so-called  persistent  pesti- 
cides, has  been  banned  on  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  use  of  heptachlor  and 
dieldrin  on  pasture  has  been  prohibited 
following  the  discovery  of  pesticide  resi- 
dues in  milk  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  States.  There  are,  if  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  restrictions  on 
pesticide  uses  which  have  hampered 
potato  growers,  and  I  am  also  told  that 
the  manufacturers  of  pesticides  have  cut 
back  on  research.  Chemical  company 
representatives  say  no  major  pesticide 
has  been  developed  for  several  years,  one 
reason  being  that  the  steady  and  sys- 
tematic attacks  on  these  chemicals  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  getting  offi- 


cial approval  and  acceptance  for  their 
employment  has  made  investment  in 
this  area  too  great  a  financial  risk.  We, 
the  public,  are  the  losers.  What  makes 
this  matter  doubly  bad  is  the  fact  that 
insects  have  almost  unbelievable  ability 
to  build  up  resistance  to  pesticides  or 
other  of  man's  weapons  against  them. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  must  always  be  ready 
with  new  and  better  pesticides  which  we 
will  not  have  if  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  follow  present  policies. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  con- 
cern over  the  effects  of  pesticides  was 
the  discovery  that  residues  do  accumu- 
late in  animal  fat.  However,  tlie  scien- 
tific work  done  in  this  field  indicates  the 
buildup  does  not  go  beyond  the  danger 
EK)int  and  that  tlie  residues,  after  a  cer- 
tain level  is  reached,  are  excreted.  Tlie 
work  of  Dr.  Wayland  J.  Hayes  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  been  out- 
standing in  this  field,  and  other  scientists 
also  have  been  active  in  this  regard. 
While  more  work  needs  to  be  done,  all 
the  data  assembled  thus  far  belies  the 
supposition,  on  which  many  of  Miss  Car- 
son's conclusions  rested,  that  the  pesti- 
cide residues  in  the  human  body  repre- 
sent any  real  health  peril. 

Moreover,  the  flourishing  state  of 
wildlife,  including  fish,  in  areas  where 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  and  other 
pesticides  are  widely  used  contradicts 
the  theory  that  the  chemicals  may  deci- 
mate our  quail,  doves,  thiushes,  trout, 
catfish,  and  the  like.  It  might  be  pointed 
out  also  that  general  health  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  excellent  during  the 
past  20  or  30  years,  the  period  when 
pesticides  have  been  used  most  inten- 
sively. Also,  life  expectancy  has  risen 
during  that  same  period. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  seen  news- 
paper stories  which  quote  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  effect  that  pesticides  may 
be  a  factor  in  the  decline  of  certaia  bird 
species  and  tliat  they  also  aie  very  toxic 
to  fish  and  shellfish.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dispute  these  inferences,  but  I 
would  say  that  I  strongly  suspect  that 
some  Crovernment  officials  have  aheady 
condemned  pesticides  and  are  looking  for 
evidence  to  support  their  verdict.*  For 
example,  I  have  looked  carefully  into  the 
charges  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
that  the  persistent  pesticide,  endiln. 
killed  5,175,000  fish  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  winter  of  1963-C4. 
There  were  charges  and  countercharges. 
Five  million  of  the  fish  were  menhaden, 
a  salt  water  variety,  and  the  staff  report 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
states:  ** 

PHS  examined  one  menhaden,  the  results 
of  which  examination  were  inconclusive  be- 
catise  of  an  insufficient  sample  of  blood. 

I  submit  that  one  fish,  the  examination 
of  which  appai-ently  revealed  little,  is 
not  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  sweep- 
ing conclusions  made  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  I  submit  also  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  agencies  should  be 
extremely  careful  about  press  releases 
whicli  condemn  pesticides  by  innuendo, 
by  the  simple  process  of  stating  they 
may  be  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
bald  eagle  p>opulation,  et  cetera. 
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NATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES    REPORT 

In  July  1965,  the  Pesticide  Residues 
Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  made  public  a  report  after  a 
long  and  careful  sm-vey.  The  inquiry 
dealt  with  the  "technical  issues  involved 
in  the  concepts  of  no  residue  and  zero 
tolerance  as  they  relate  to  the  registra- 
tion of  pesticides,  the  setting  of  toler- 
ances of  pesticide  residues,  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  relating  to  the  residues  in 
food,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  concerning 
pesticide  uses." 

The  committee  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations, all  of  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, were  sensible. 

But  two  recommendations  interested 
me  in  particular.  One  was  that  the  con- 
cepts of  "no  residue"  or  "zero  tolerance" 
for  pesticides  are  impractical  and  un- 
workable. By  "zero  tolerance"  or  "no 
residue"  is  meant  that  no  detectable 
pesticide  residues  are  permitted  for  cer- 
tain foods,  including  milk.  The  other 
recommendation  was.  in  substance,  that 
tolerances  for  residues  be  arrived  at  on 
the  basis  of  safety  factors. 

Already  the  zero  tolerance  concept  has 
hurt  the  milk  industry  and  has  resulted 
in  a  situation  which,  bluntly  stated,  con- 
stitutes a  real  threat,  not  only  to  health 
but  to  the  food  producer,  the  consumer 
and  businessman  as  well.  New  testing 
methods  were  found  and.  using  these, 
residues  were  detected  where  none  could 
be  found  before.  As  a  result,  milk  was 
banned  from  sale  in  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  other 
States.  The  dairymen  were  not  at  fault 
and  the  Congress  appropriated  around 
$8  million  to  pay  for  their  losses.  But, 
as  time  went  on,  it  developed  that  vir- 
tually no  commodity  could  pass  the  zero 
tolerance  test.  By  the  new  testing  de- 
vices almost  everything  contained  trace- 
able residues.  Today  there  is  a  sort  of 
agreement  to  bypass  the  zero  tolerance 
concept  while  some  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma is  found.  In  other  words  the 
producers  are  permitted  to  operate  and 
the  consiuner  to  eat  by  sufferance. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  is  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  on  all 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  am  informed  that  dam- 
age to  forests  is  increasing  in  conse- 
quence. The  Department  may  have  in- 
formation which  I  do  not  possess,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  prohibition  is  based 
largely  on  supposition  and  conjecture. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  world 
food  deficit.  Approximately  half  the 
world's  3  billion  population  suffers 
chronically  from  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. Ten  thousand  persons  starve  to 
death  each  day.  We  can  help  prevent 
famine  with  our  food  surpluses  for  a 
time,  and  we  should  do  so.  But  obvi- 
ously the  needs  are  so  great  that  agri- 
culture in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
must  be  upgraded  and  developed. 

PESTICIDES,    KEY    TO    OUR    WELL-BEING 

We  take  our  good  fortune  for  granted. 
Because  of  pesticides,  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  sleeping  sickness,  and  many  other 
diseases  today  are  virtually  unknown  In 
our  country;  yet  throughout  the  world 
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millions  upon  millions  of  people  die  each 
year  of  these  and  other  diseases,  which 
we  control  and  can  keep  controlling  if 
we  make  it  possible  for  continued  devel- 
opment and  use  of  old  and  new  com- 
pounds in  this  never-ending  stmggle  be- 
tween insects  and  man. 

If  present  governmental  policies  are 
followed,  we  could  drop  back  to  the  sit- 
uation existing  in  many  undeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  where  pesticides 
are  not  available  and  human  diseases 
run  rampant. 

I  have  traveled  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries. Their  agriculture  is  primitive. 
The  struggle  to  get  enough  to  eat  is 
constant.  They  need  machinery,  better 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  scientific  tech- 
niques, but  they  must  also  have  pesti- 
cides. Otherwise,  the  machinery,  the 
fertilizer,  and  the  better  seed  cannot 
provide  food  for  harvesting. 

As  a  step  toward  helping  improve 
these  countries  and  to  promote  peace, 
let  us  reexamine  our  own  pesticide  poli- 
cies. The  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  should  be 
carried  out  without  delay.  If  we  need 
legislation  to  accomplish  this,  that 
should  be  enacted  as  soon  as  is  possible. 
If  the  matter  can  be  handled  through 
regulations,  let  us  take  that  route  with- 
out delay. 

I  know  the  feeling  of  some  most  sin- 
cere men  who  are  afraid  that  pesticides 
will  destroy  wildlife  and  fish.  We  must 
use  pesticides  and  use  them  wisely  if 
millions  of  people  are  to  be  saved  from 
disease  and  starvation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  this  can 
be  done  while  at  the  same  time  fish  and 
wildlife  are  protected  for  our  sportsmen 
and  the  general  public. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION  ASKS  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL FEDERAL  VOTING  REGIS- 
TRARS 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Young  Democrats  Convention, 
held  in  New  York  City  last  week,  pre- 
sented an  excellent  summary  of  Amer- 
ica's unfinished  business  in  assuring  that 
equality  and  dignity  can  be  a  living  real- 
ity for  all  Americans. 

The  Young  Democrats  passed  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  appointment  of 
many  additional  Federal  voting  regis- 
trars, the  full  enforcement  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral funds  be  withdrawn  from  segregated 
programs,  uiged  President  Johnson  to 
extend  the  fair  housing  Executive  order 
to  cover  all  housing  loans  helped  in  any 
way  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
supported  new  legislation  to  make  racial 
violence  a  Federal  crime  l>ecause  of  the 
racial  bias  in  .«;ome  southern  State  courts 
which  denies  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  Negro  Americans. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  CHARTER  FIRST  INTEGRATED 
MISSISSIPPI  YOUNG  DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

The  chartering  of  the  first  integrated 
Mississippi  Young  Democratic  Party  or- 
ganization demonstrated  that  the  Young 
Democrats  are  giving  priority  to  the 
guarantee  of  full  equality  in  their  own 
organization.  As  a  member  and  former 
Officer  of  the  Michigan  Young  Democrats. 
I  am  particularly  proud  that  it  was  the 
Michigan  delegation  which  sponsored  the 
unanimously  passed  resolution  estab- 
lishing special  procedures  to  provide 
"every  form  of  assistance  necessary  for 
the  Mississippi  Young  Democrats  to  grow 
and  flourish."  Terming  Mississippi  "a 
politically  depressed  area,"  the  resolution 
established  a  special  committee  and  a 
special  fund,  both  to  be  administered  by 
the  national  young  Democratic  organi- 
zation to  provide  expert  help  and  to  reg- 
ister voters  and  recruit  young  Demo- 
cratic members  in  Mississippi.  The  reso- 
lution also  called  upon  young  Democratic 
groups  around  the  country  to  similarly 
adopt  and  help  particular  units  of  the 
Mississippi  Young  Democrats. 

Last  week  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America  fulfilled  the  special  assign- 
ment given  to  them  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  in  his  speech  to  the  conven- 
tion that  they  should  be  the  conscience 
of  the  National  Democratic  Party.  The 
Young  Democrats  have  continued  the 
Democratic  Party  tradition  of  always 
striving  to  better  American  life  and  build 
the  Great  Society  in  which  all  Americans 
can  fully  participate  with  equal  dignity. 
Following  are  the  texts  of  some  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  15th  biennial 
convention  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  held  in  New  York  City 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  from  October 
12  to  16,  1965: 

Civil  Rights  Resolution:  Introduced  by 
THE  District  of  Columbia 

Where.is  the  recent  dramatic  advances  in 
a.^suring  equal  rights  have  shown  that 
equality  and  dignity  can  be  a  living  reality 
for  aU  Americans;  and 

Whereas  this  vital  and  noble  purpose  has 
been  effectively  advanced  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  whose  breadth  of  vision  and 
brilliant  leadership  In  this  Held  are  acknowl- 
edged with  gratitude  and  admiration  by  the 
American  people:  and 

Whereas  under  President  Johnson's  out- 
standing effective  leadership,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  have  the  potential  to  eliminate  racial 
discrimination  in  many  aspects  of  American 
life;  and 

Whereas  the  implementation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  have  not  met  the  high  standards 
established  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  high  hopes  of  the  American 
people  are  being  frustrated  by  the  slow 
implementation  of  these  laws;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America  meeting  in  convention  that: 

Article  1.  We  call  upon  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  use  Its  extensive  powers  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  assign  ad- 
ditional Federal  voting  registrars  in  all  the 
many  counties  where  Americans  are  still 
denied  the  right  to  vote  by  unconstitutional 
means. 

Article  2.  We  call  upon  all  Federal  agencies 
to  Implement  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
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of  1964  which  requires  the  withdrawal  of 
Federal  funds  wherever  racial  discrimination 
exists  in  federally  supported  programs  until 
that  racial  discrimination  ends. 

Article  3.  The  Young  Democrats  of  America 
are  encouraged  to  devise,  implement  and 
support  prograCms  which  secure  to  all  group? 
the  right  to  share  fully  and  equally,  with 
dignity,  in  American  society. 

Fair  Housing  Resolution  Submitted  by  thi: 
Young  Democratic  Clubcf  New  Jersey 

Whereas  in  the  1960  election  campaign 
presidential  candidate  John  F.  Kennedy 
pledged  that,  if  elected,  he  would  ban  dis- 
crimination practices  in  the  Government's 
housing  operations  witli  a  "stroke  of  the 
pen":  and 

Whereas  on  November  20,  1962,  President 
Kennedy  placed  his  signature  on  Executive 
Order  No.  11063  banning  discrimination  in 
federally  aided  housing,  and  including  a  dec- 
laration that  exclusion  of  Americans  from 
such  housing  because  of  their  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin  is  "unfair,  unjust, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  manifested  in  its  Con- 
stitution and  laws;"  and 

Whereas  the  order,  though  an  important 
advanced  principle,  is  limited  in  scope  and 
(1)  fails  to  embrace  existing  housing,  even  if 
such  housing  is  federally  assisted,  (2)  fails 
to  cover  loans  by  federally  aided  savings  and 
loans  associations  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions, and  (3)  fails  to  protect  against  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  these  lenders;   and 

Whereas  housing  segregation  is  tied  directly 
to  slums  and  slum  conditions,  to  segregated 
schools,  to  inequalities  in  employment  and 
to  the  poverty  which  haunts  millions  of 
Negro  Americans  and  other  minorities  so 
movingly  outlined  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  Howard  University  speech  in  June  1965; 
and 

Whereas  it  remains  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  com- 
plete the  task  of  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  housing,  which  it  set 
out  to  accomplish  in  1962:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
Of  America  meeting  in  convention.  That  we 
do  hereby  respectfully  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  amend  Executive  Order 
No.  11063  as  follows: 

1.  To  prohibit  discriminatory  practices  in 
mortgage  loans  by  all  banks  and  lending 
institutions  which  are  subject  in  any  manner 
to  regulation,  supervision  or  control  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  To  cover  all  federally  aided  housing 
which  was  built  or  contracted  for  prior 
to  November  20,  1962,  and  which  continues 
to  enjoy  Federal  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions, the  YDCA  also  urges  action  on  the 
following  administrative  matters: 

1.  The  procedural  power  provided  various 
Federal  housing  agencies  to  grant  exemp- 
tions from  the  scope  of  the  order  should  be 
withdrawn.  Under  this  power  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  lias  excluded  the 
resale  of  single  family  homes.  This  exemp- 
tion vitiates  the  reach  of  the  order  and 
minimizes  its  effectiveness. 

2.  The  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Housing  should  be  directed  to 
assume  broad  responsibility  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  tlie  order  and  should  be  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  staff  and  budget  ex- 
pansion to  administer  an  effective  national 
program. 


Racial  Violence  Resolution 
Whereas  in  recent  months  lily-white 
southern  juries,  ignoring  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  evidence,  have  in  several  cases, 
refused  to  indict  or  convict  white  southern- 
ers accused  of  serious  crimes  of  violence 
against  both  Negro  and  white  citizens  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law;  and 


Whereas  the  punishment  of  those  guilty 
of  crime  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  innocent  and  the  fg.ilure  to 
punish  persons  guilty  of  crimes  such  as 
murder  against  any  citizen  is  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  promised  all 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  these  recent  events  indicate  that 
it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  Judges  or 
Juries  in  southern  courts  which  are  not  biased 
against  civil  rights  workers,  and  biased  in 
favor  of  those  who  commit  crimes  against 
them:  and 

Whereas  bias  on  the  part  of  the  court  and 
Jviry  in  favor  of  accused  defendants  is  as 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  as  is  bias  against  such  defendants: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  YDCA  strongly  deplore 
the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law  of 
these  Southern  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  that  crimes  of  vio- 
lence against  civil  rights  workers  and  any 
other  citizen  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  be  made  Federal  offenses,  to  be  tried 
in  Federal  court  after  indictment  by  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury,  in  the  hope  that  cases  in 
these  courts  may  be  tried  free  of  the  racial 
bias  which,  in  State  courts,  denies  to  civil 
rights  workers  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 


Mississippi  Resolution — Introduced  by 
Michigan 

Whereas  this  15th  biennial  convention  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  has 
chartered  a  Mississippi  Young  Democratic 
organization  which  is  racially  integrated  and 
broadly  representative  of  all  the  people  of 
Mississippi  who  support  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  progressive  programs  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  and 

Whereas  the  1964  National  Convention  of 
the  Democratic  Party  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  declared  its  national  policy  to  be 
one  of  requiring  and  encouraging  all  State 
Democratic  Parties  to  be  racially  Integrated 
and  open  to  all  loyal  Democrats  and  the  spe- 
cial Lawrence  Subcommittee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  is  now  formulat- 
ing  a   program   to  enforce   this   policy;    and 

Whereas  Mississippi  is  a  politically  de- 
pressed area  where  the  lack  of  a  loyal  Demo- 
cratic Party  organization  and  unconstitu- 
tional restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote  which 
meant  that  nearly  half  of  all  eligible  Mlssls- 
sippians  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  1964 
elections  resulted  in  the  electoral  votes  of 
Mississippi  being  cast  for  the  representative 
of  rightwing  reaction   and   negativism:    and 

Whereas  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
sponsored  by  the  Johnson  administration 
has  recently  been  signed  into  law  which 
enforces  the  right  of  every  American  to 
register  and  vote  regardless  of  race  and 
which  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  John- 
son administration  are  committ«d  to  vigor- 
ously and  expeditiously  enforce;  and 

Whereas  the  absence  of  any  other  affiliated 
Democratic  organization  in  Mississippi  which 
supports  the  national  Democratic  Party 
means  that  the  Young  Democratic  organiza- 
tion of  Mississippi  must  build  an  organiza- 
tion from  the  ground  up;  and 

Whereas  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
young  Democratic  organization  of  Mississippi 
are  to  be  particularly  commended  and  are 
especially  deserving  of  help  by  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  because  the 
current  political  situation  In  Mississippi 
means  that  it  requires  special  acts  of  courage 
to  affiliate  with  and  support  the  national 
Democratic  Party:    Now   be  it  hereby 

Resolved  by  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of    Am.erica    meeting    in    convention     that. 

Article  1.  The  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  hereby  pledge  every  form  of  assist- 
ance necessary  for  the  Mississippi  Young 
Democratic  organization  to  grow  and  flourish 
so  that  it  may  build  the  Great  Society  in 
Mississippi. 


Article  2.  The  President  of  the  YDCA  shall 
appoint  a  select  committee  to  develop  and 
administer  a  detailed  program  to  implement 
article  1  which  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  encouragement  of  nationally 
prominent  Democrats  to  speak  in  Mississippi 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Mississippi  Young 
Democrats  and  the  recruitment  of  Young 
Democrats  who  are  expert  in  mepnbership 
recruitment  and  voter  registration  to  help  the 
Mississippi  Young  Democrats.  All  aspects  of 
the  detailed  program  shall  be  at  the  request 
of  and  with  the  approval  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Mississippi. 

Article  3.  A  special  Mississippi  fund  is 
hereby  established  which  will  be  used  to  help 
the  Mississippi  Young  Democratic  organiza- 
tion to  register  voters,  recruit  members,  and 
establish  an  active  Young  Democratic  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi.  The  national  executive 
committee  shall  solicit  contributions  to  the 
fund  from  regional,  State,  and  local  organi- 
zation of  Young  Democrats  and  from  groups 
sympathetic  to  a  vigorous  Young  Democratic 
organization  in  Mississippi. 

Article  4.  The  convention  hereby  calls  upon 
its  regional.  State,  and  local  organizations  to 
adopt  and  help  particular  units  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Young  Democrats  by  providing 
funds,  supplies,  and  expert  help  under  the 
direction  of  the  special  Mississippi  com- 
mittee. 


INTOLERABLE  CONDITION  OF  SHAW 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  intolerable  condition  of  Shaw 
Junior  High  School.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  that  school  facility 
must  ag;ree  that  it  should  be  abandoned 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  a  new 
facility  established. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  A 
school  even  though  in  bad  physical  con- 
dition, which  is  serving  several  hundreds 
of  students,  cannot  be  summarily  aban- 
doned without  providing  another  phys- 
ical plant  to  accommodate  the  dispos- 
sessed students.  In  the  case  of  the  Shaw 
Junior  High  School  many  problems  are 
presented  which  would  not  be  present 
in  a  small  town  or  rural  area.  There  is 
the  problem  peculiar  to  a  metropolitan 
area  of  finding  a  site  within  the  service 
area  of  the  school  that  is  being  aban- 
doned, and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  Shaw. 

Another  problem  that  presents  itself 
is  that  if  a  new  site  is  located  in  the 
Shaw  area  it  will  be  necessai-y  to  dis- 
possess residents  and  small  business  op- 
erators who  are  currently  residing  and 
operating  in  the  area  to  be  used  for  a 
future  school  building. 

These  are  real  and  existing  problems 
which  are  much  more  diflBcult  to  solve 
than  many  are  willing  to  admit.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  be  critical  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  District  Commissioners, 
and  the  Congress  for  continuing  to  use 
this  substandard  school  facility,  but  it 
is  another  thing  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
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problem.  This  Is  particularly  tnae  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  vacant  land  which 
the  Board  of  Education  already  owns 
has  recently  been  made  available  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Recreation 
Department  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Playground. 

The  playground  is  serving  a  very  use- 
ful purpose,  and  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  are  badly  needed. 

So  with  these  complex  problems  it 
appears  that  there  can  be  no  solution  by 
any  one  department  or  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  order  to  accomplish  a  proper  solution 
without  imposing  undue  hardship  upon 
any  segment  of  the  local  population  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  several  agencies  and  departments 
must  sit  down  and  discuss  this  matter 
and  undertake  to  work  out  a  prompt 
solution. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Shaw  Junior  High 
School  is  located  in  an  area  which  lends 
itself  to  urban  renewal  that  the  board 
of  education,  the  District  Commission- 
ers, the  Recreation  Department,  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority,  and 
the  President's  Special  Assistant  on  Dis- 
trict Affairs  should  immediately  consider 
the  possibility  of  instituting  effective 
measures  to  correct  the  situation  sur- 
rounding Shaw  Junior  High  School  and 
the  area  in  which  it  is  located.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  may  be  possible  for  an 
urban  renewal  project  to  be  planned 
which  would  make  land  available  for  the 
building  of  a  new  school  facility  while 
the  present  Shaw  Junior  High  School  is 
being  used  and  then  upon  the  completion 
of  the  new  facility  to  convert  the  real 
estate  upon  which  the  school  is  located 
into  housing  or  some  other  appropriate 
use. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  posi- 
tive action  must  be  taken.  The  need  for 
such  action  should  be  clear  to  any  ob- 
seiTer.  It  is  certainly  clear  to  those  of 
us  who  have  had  a  close  relationship  to 
the  many  problems  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Congress  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  such  action  be  forth- 
with considered  and  pledge  my  personal 
support  in  any  way  i>ossible  in  accom- 
plishing the  elimination  of  an  intolerable 
situation  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 


CUBAN   IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
all  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  the 
political  refugees  who  want  to  escape 
Castro's  communistic  tyranny,  the  time 
would  seem  to  be  overdue  when  our 
f  nends  and  allies  in  the  free  world  should 
share  with  us  the  respK)nsibility  for  pro- 
viding a  home  for  these  unfortunate 
people. 


About  a  quarter  of  a  million  Cubans 
have  already  been  admitted  since  Castro 
took  over.  Under  the  new  program  none 
in  military  age  will  be  permitted  to  leave 
Cuba.  Most  of  the  new  refugees  will  be 
the  elderly,  the  young,  the  ill,  and  cer- 
tain anti-Castro  elements.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  estimated  that  there 
are  50,000  of  these  people  awaiting  de- 
parture from  the  island.  There  may  be 
more. 

It  would  seem  that  the  United  States 
should  insist  upon  other  countries  ac- 
cepting more  of  the  fleeing  Cubans. 
What  about  Canada.  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, and  many  other  nations  which 
are  quite  capable  of  absorbing  more  im- 
migrants? It  will  be  recalled  that  we  had 
a  joint  arrangement  with  other  countries 
in  the  handling  of  Eui-opean  displaced 
persons  following  World  War  II.  The 
United  States  accepted  most  of  these 
refugees.  That  fact,  plus  the  large  num- 
bers of  Cubans  already  admitted,  makes 
it  even  more  imperative  that  our  Govern- 
ment insist  upon  our  allies  sharing  with 
us  the  solution  of  this  problem. 


LEGISLATIVE     ACHIEVEMENTS     OF 
THE  LAST  9 ',2  MONTHS 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  this  historic  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  most  of  the  Nation's 
newspapers,  magazines  and  journals 
have  exhausted  their  glossaries  of  ad- 
jectives in  describing  the  legislative 
achievements  of  the  past  9' 2  months. 
'Hard  working,"  "productive."  "ener- 
getic," "imaginative,"  "precedent-shat- 
tering" are  some  of  the  terms  used  by 
the  most  respected  and  influential  jour- 
nals of  the  day  in  describing  the  89th 
Congress,  and  although  probably  no  sin- 
gle Member  of  the  House  is  completely 
satisfied  with  everything  that  has  been 
done  in  this  Chamber  since  January, 
surely  the  ovei^whelming  majority  of  the 
Members  must  be  highly  gratified  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  House  and  its  great 
committees  have  handled  this  torrent  of 
legislation.  Surely  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  House  has  worked  its  will 
on  these  great  programs,  and  that  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  have  reflected 
quite  accurately  the  judgment  and  deci- 
sion of  the  American  people  at  the  polls 
last  November. 

The  discussion  and  debate  about  this 
great  legislative  program — begun  in  the 
committees  and  in  the  well  of  the  House — 
will  and  should  continue  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead  in  all  sections  of  the 
land.  But  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
traditions  as  a  representative  democ- 
racy, and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  give 
an  example  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world — and  especially  the  newly  emerg- 
ing laations  who  are  tentatively  groping 
their  way  toward  responsible  self-gov- 
eniment — it  is  essential  that  the  con- 


tinuing political  dialogue  in  America  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  befitting  a  proud 
and  free  people,  who  have  a  great  tra- 
dition of  responsible  self-government  to 
defend  and  build  upon.  The  manner  in 
which  we  debate  the  course  our  Gov- 
ernment should  take  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance; reasoned  discussion,  buttressed 
by  the  careful  analysis  of  the  facts,  is 
the  minimal  standard  the  American  peo- 
ple should  require  in  the  debate  of  pub- 
lic issues.  Certainly,  loose  talk,  appeals 
to  prejudice,  inflammatory  statements, 
scurrility,  the  resort  t<j^pithets,  which, 
while  distasteful,  might  have  been  tol- 
erable in  an  earlier  age,  can  no  longer 
be  acceptable  in  the  public  arena.  All 
of  the  verbal  paraphernalia  of  the  hate 
groujjs  and  the  extremists  of  every  de- 
scription must  be  resolutely  shunned  if 
our  citizens  are  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  understand  the  problems  which  beset 
cur  society,  and  be  enabled  to  make  a 
reasoned  and  reasonable  choice  of  solu- 
tions. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  discus- 
sion of  public  affairs  which  contributes 
very  little  to  the  understanding  of  the 
issues  and  problems  which  confront  the 
American  people.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  on 
October  19,  1965: 

Former  Ohio  Congressman  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
believes  a  major  Issue  of  the  1966  congres- 
sional campaign  should  be  the  abdication 
of  its  responsibility  by  the  present  "rub- 
berstamp  Congress." 

In  a  talk  before  the  Republican  Forum  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  last  night.  Taft  charged  the 
present  Congress  has  meekly  surrendered  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  legislative  branch 
to  the  executive. 

Congress  has  passed  administration  bills 
with  little  or  no  debate,  Taft  said,  and  has 
provided  no  effective  examination  or  dissent 
of  programs. 

"At  times  the  conduct  of  the  present  ma- 
jority in  Congress  seems  more  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Hitlers  Relclistag  than  the  long  rec- 
ord of  independence  we  have  had  on  Capitol 
Hill,"  Taft  said. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can,  I  am  sure,  decide 
for  themselves  how  appropriate,  and  how 
enlightening,  and  how  ennobling  it  is  to 
compare  this  ancient  and  honorable 
body  to  Hitler's  Reichstag.  They  can 
further  judge  for  themselves  how  edify- 
ing such  a  comment  must  seem  to  an 
audience  when  it  is  uttered  by  a  former 
Member  of  this  House,  who  is  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  and  pro- 
cedures of  this  great  body,  and  who  is 
the  son  of  a  man  who  served  with  great 
distinction  for  15  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  who  is  the  grandson  of 
a  man  who  served  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment both  as  Chief  Justice  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 


WHY  WHITES   FLEE  THE   NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  article  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  October  25, 1965.  entitled  "Why 
Whites  Flee  the  Nation's  Capital." 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Lawi-ence,  editor  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  deserves  the  thanks  ?ind 
commendation  of  the  entire  citizenship 
of  this  Nation  for  giving  the  people  of 
our  counti*y  the  unbiased  news  on  nu- 
merous problems  confronting  this  coun- 
ti-y  and  important  subjects  pending 
before  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  read  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port since  its  first  issue  and  have  always 
found  the  news  items  in  this  magazine 
giving  both  sides  of  the  issue,  and  that 
is  what  I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
desire,  as  they  ar^  capable  of  analyzing 
the  news  if  they  have  both  sides  of  any 
issue. 

I  heartily  recommend  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  read  this  article: 

Why  Whites  F^ee  the  Nation's  Capital 

(In  just  14  years,  more  than  200,000  white 
residents  have  fled  from  Washington,  D.C. 
Now  the  Capital  is  a  city  62  percent  Negro  in 
population  and  90  percent  Negro  In  public- 
school  enrollment.  The  racial  change  Is  con- 
tinuing. Why?  What's  going  on?  Is  the 
U.S.  Capital  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  virtu- 
ally all-Negro  city?  Liook  into  what's  hap- 
pening in  Washington,  and  you  find  a 
problem  that  is  confronting  other  big  cities 
in  the  northern  United  States  of  America. 
When  Negroes  move  in,  whites  flee.  Neigh- 
borhoods and  schools  become  segregated. 
The  question  being  asked :  How  can  the 
flight  of  whites  be  stopped?) 

White  families  are  continuing  to  flee  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  more  and  more  Negroes 
move  in. 

This  fiight  has  cost  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  a  loss  of  more  than  200,000  white 
residents. 

Now,  In  the  Capital  City,  the  population  is 
62.5  percent   Negro   and  37.5   percent  white. 

Public-school  enrollment  is  even  more 
heavily  Negro — about  90  percent  Negro  and 
10  percent  white. 

These  figures  are  a  cause  of  growing  con- 
cern, not  only  to  some  residents  of  Wash- 
ington, but  to  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
They  were  given  openly  as  important  factors 
in  the  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  go  slow  In  giving  Washington 
residents  authority  to  elect  their  own  city 
government  to  replace  the  present  Federal 
rule. 

Washington  is  not  the  only  big  city  losing 
white  residents  and  gaining  Negroes.  You 
And  this  happening  also  in  such  cities  as 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
But  the  exodus  of  whites  from  Washington 
has  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  most  cities. 
Its  percentage  of  Negroes  is  now  the  highest 
in  any  big  U.S.  city. 

Yet  Washington,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
was  a  much  different  city.  Before  the  flight 
of 'whites  began,  the  population  of  Wash- 
ington was  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
Negro.    Its  schools  were  barely  half  Negro. 

All  this  racial  change  has  occtirred  In  Just 
14  years. 

BIG  EXODUS  BEGAN  IN  1951 

The  mass  flight  of  whites  from  the  city  of 
Washington  into  its  suburbs  began  about 
1951.  It  picked  up  speed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  of  1954  that  public  schools  in 
Washington  and  the  Nation  must  be  deseg- 
regated.   It  has  been  continuing  ever  since. 

Why  do  so  many  whites  flee  Washington? 

A  number  of  reasons  are  given. 

One  reason,  often  mentioned,  is  the  rapid 
Influx  of  Negroes  into  schools  that  were  once 
white.    Large  numbers  of  white  parents  are 


pictured  as  seeking  to  put  their  children  into 
schools  where  they  will  not  be  so  greatly 
outnumbered  by  Negro  pupils. 

Year-by-year  statistics  tend  to  support 
this  explanation  of  the  white  flight. 

Flight  Of  white  pupils  from  Washington 
schools 

In  1935  white  enrollment  reached  its  peak : 

Whites-. - 59,  582 

Negroes 33,498 

Negro  percentage 36 

Last  year  of  segregated  schools — 1953: 

Whites 44,897 

Negroes 58,  936 

Negro  percentage 56.8 

Schools  had  lost  14,685  white  pupils  in  18 
years.  Average  loss  of  white  pupils:  816  per 
year. 

In  1954  schools  were  integrated — and  flight 
of  whites  gained  speed. 

In  1964,  after  11  years  of  integrated  schools: 

Whites... _ _ 17,  673 

Negroes 125,016 

Negro  percentage 87.6 

Schools  lost  27,224  white  pupils  in  11  years. 
Average  loss  of  white  pupils  per  year:  2,475. 

In  1965  the  estimated  Negro  percentage  of 
enrollment  is  90  percent. 

Source:  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools. 

It  was  in  May  1954,  that  the  school  deseg- 
regation order  came  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  white  flight  increased  immediately  and 
sharply.  In  just  3  years — 1954  through 
1956 — Washington  lost  86,400  white  residents 
from  its  population  and  10,139  white  young- 
sters from  its  public  schools. 

Movement  of  white  residents  from  Wash- 
ington has  tended  to  center  in  families  with 
children.  Whites  who  remain  are  for  the 
most  part  those  with  few  children  of  school 
age.  Negroes  who  remain  In  the  city  tend 
to  have  large  families,  with  many  school-age 
children.  Result  Is  a  school  population  that 
is  much  more  heavily  Negro  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 

Washington's  schools  are  organized  on  the 
traditional  "neighborhood  school"  pattern, 
with  children  going  to  the  schools  that  are 
located  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Washington's  housing  pattern  Is  like  that 
of  most  northern  cities,  with  neighborhoods 
tending  to  be  either  all  white  or  all  Negro. 

Result:  Today  the  schools  of  Washington, 
although  fully  Integrated  on  paper,  may  be 
the  mos  segregated  schools  in  any  large  city 
outside  the  South. 

Of  174  public  schools  in  the  city,  in  the 
1964-65  school  year  26  schools  were  all- 
Negro  in  enrollment  and  98  others  were  90 
percent  or  more  Negro. 

This  means  that  of  125,000  Negro  pupils, 
105,000 — or  84  percent — attend  schools  that 
were,  in  effect,  segregated,  having  at  least 
9  Negroes  to  1  white. 

There  is  some  segregation  for  white  young- 
sters, too.  Last  school  year,  two  schools 
were  all  white  and  nine  others  were  at  least 
90  percent  white.  Of  the  city's  16,673  white 
pupils,  5,241 — or  30  percent — attended  "seg- 
regated" schools  where  whites  outnumbered 
Negroes  at  least  9  to  1. 

However,  what  disturbs  many  white  par- 
ents in  this:  There  were  64  schools  last  year 
in  which  10  or  fewer  white  youngsters  found 
themselves  almost  alone  in  a  school  among 
hundreds  of  Negroes.  And  1,264  white 
youngsters  were  in  schools  where  they  were 
racially  outnumbered  at  least  9  to  1. 

A  Washington  school  official  ccKnments: 

"When  a  schoo'  becomes  much  more  than 
half  Negro,  then  whites  tend  to  desert  that 
school  entirely." 

It  is  getting  harder  and  harder,  however, 
for  white  parents  to  find  a  place  In  Wash- 


ington where  their  children  can  go  to  school 
with  other  white  children. 

The  city  has  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
extensive  and  fastest  growing  Negro  "ghet- 
tos," and  one  neighborhood  after  another 
is  experiencing  an  influx  of  Negro  residents. 
Large  areas  in  the  center  of  the  city  are 
heavily  Negro. 

WHITE  GHETTO 

In  Washington,  people  are  beginning  to 
speak  of  "white  ghettos."  The  city's  biggest 
"white  ghetto"  is  an  area  called  the  upper 
northwest,  lying  northwest  of  Rock  Creek 
Paric. 

Georgetown,  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  many  houses 
dating  back  to  Revolutionary  times,  has  also 
become  a  "white  ghetto."  Whites  have 
crowded  out  Negro  residents  and  turned  it 
into  a  fashionable  area  popular  among  dip- 
lomats and  Government  officials. 

Whites  also  are  crowding  out  Negroes  in 
what  is  known  as  Foggy  Bottom,  in  the 
State  Department  area,  and  in  a  section 
around  the  Capitol,  where  old  houses  are 
bflng  remodeled  and  modernized. 

iln  recent  years,  there  have  been  signs  of 
a'trend  for  whites  to  return  to  Washington 
fi'om  the  suburbs  after  their  children  are 
grown.  Big  new  apartment  complexes  are 
rising,  filled  mostly  with  childless  white 
couples.  ' 

Yet,  over  all,  the  flight  of  whites  from 
Washington  is  continuing.  An  estimate 
made  for  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  is  that  by  1970  the  Negro  popu- 
lation in  Washington  will  be  about  71  percent 
of  the  total.  School  enrollment,  on  that 
basis,  will  be  almost  solidly  Negro. 

Businessmen  have  expressed  alarm  about 
the  future  of  the  city.  This  alarm  grew  re-  , 
cently  when  it  appeared  that  Washington 
was  about  to  be  given  home  rule,  with  power 
to  elect  its  own  officials  and  school  board, 
and  levy  its  own  taxes. 

For  the  last  91  years,  Washington  has  been 
governed  by  federally  appointed  officials, 
with  Congress  enacting  the  city's  laws.  Its 
residents  have  no  local  vote. 

HOME  RULE  DISPUTE 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, if  given  home  rule,  would  have  a  Negro 
mayor,  a  Negro  majority  on  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  a  Negro  majority  on  the  school 
board. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  represent- 
ing business,  opposed  the  home  rule  pro- 
posal backed  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
The  board  predicted  that  home  rule  would 
speed  the  flight  of  residents  and  businesses, 
and  result  in  a  decline  in  property  Values 
and  a  drop  in  business  volume. 

The  Johnson  plan  for  home  rule  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  on  September  29. 

The  alarm  in  business  circles  was  related 
to  what  might  happen  to  taxes  In  a  city  with 
a  growing  Negro  population,  dominated  by 
relatively  inexperienced  voters  and  governed 
by  inexperienced  officials.  There  was  con- 
cern about  the  costs  of  social  services,  wel- 
fare, and  schools. 

The  city  already  is  plagued  with  welfare 
problems.  More  than  10,000  Washington- 
ians  are  on  relief — ^most  of  them  Negroes. 
The  cost  of  aid  to  dependent  children  is 
pushed  up  by  the  Nation's  highest  rate  of 
illegitimacy.  Of  4,529  illegitimate  babies 
born  in  1963  in  the  city,  4,145  were  Negro. 
About  27,500  people  are  eligible  for  grants  of 
surplus  food. 

RISING    CRIME    RATE 

Washington's  crime  rate — high  and  rising 
fast — is  given  as  a  factor  influencing  many 
white  people  to  flee  the  city.  Washington 
ranks  first  among  all  cities  of  comparable 
size  in  aggravated  assaults  and  robberies,  and 
stands  fourth  in  major  crimes  of  all  kinds. 

In  many  apartment  houses,  doors  are  now 
being      locked — even     guarded — at      night. 
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street  crimes  are  so  numerous  that  many 
nurses  and  other  nightworkers  take  training 
in  self-defense.  Tear-gas  pens  and  burglar 
alarms  are  selling  fast. 

Says  a  suburban  housewife: 
•'With  things  the  way  they  are,  I  wouldn't 
live  in  the  city.    There  you  are  afraid  to  walk 
on  the  street  at  night.     Out  here,  I'm  not 
afraid." 

Some  white  people  who  fled  Washington  to 
the  suburbs  will  tell  you  frankly,  like  this 
suburban  widow: 

'I  moved  out  here  from  Washington  to  get 
away  from  the  Negroes.  They  were  all  around 
me.  It  was  a  regular  jungle,  so  much  scream- 
ing and  yelling  you  couldn't  sleep.  It  became 
so  unbearable  I  couldn't  take  it." 

Some  whites  moved  in  fear  that  the  value 
of  their  homes  would  decline  as  the  neigh- 
borhood changed  from  white  to  Negro.  The 
wife  of  a  reiu-ed  Army  officer  put  it  this 
way : 

"Negroes  were  coming  into  the  neighbor- 
hood. My  husband  thought  it  wise  to  move 
before  it  was  too  late." 
A  real  estate  dealer  says: 
"I  think  many  whites  run  for  fear  that 
their  property  values  will  decline.  Block 
busters  come  in.  scare  them,  buy  up  their 
homes  at  low  prices  and  then  turn  around 
and  sell  them  at  higher  prices  to  Negro 
buyers." 

"In  some  areas."  this  real  estate  man  says, 
"prices  have  declined."  Another  real  estate 
dealer  says  this,  however: 

"Prices  no  longer  go  down.  We  passed 
that  problem  years  ago.  Scare  tactics  no 
longer  work.' 

In  general,  real  estate  dealers  point  out, 
housing  prices  in  Washington  have  been  ris- 
ing steadily. 

That  is  given  as  one  reason  why  so  many 
whites  move  to  suburbs.  There  they  often 
can  buy  or  build  a  home  more  cheaply,  with 
more  room  for  their  children. 

A  search  for  better  schools  is  described  as 
the  big  reason  why  some  white  parents  leave 
Washington. 

When  Washington  schools  were  integrated 
11  years  ago.  masses  of  Negro  pupils  were 
found  to  be  far  behind  most  white  pupils  in 
scholastic  achievement.  A  system  of  "ability 
grouping  "  was  adopted  so  the  more-advanced 
pupils  would  not  be  held  back  by  slow  learn- 
ers. Large  numbers  of  Negroes  wound  up  In 
the  lower  groupings.  Now  the  'ability  group- 
ing" is  under  Negro  attack  as  "racial  dis- 
crimination." 

Many  white  parents  fear  changes  will  be 
forced  on  Washington  schools  that  will  fur- 
ther impair  the  quality  of  education.  One 
Negro  demand  that  frightens  whites  is  for 
bus  transportation  of  pupils  to  schools  out- 
side their  own  neighborhoods  in  an  effort  to 
improve  "racial  balance"  in  some  school  en- 
rollments. Three-fourths  of  all  Washington 
teachers  are  Negroes.  But  Negroes  complain 
that  whites  dominate  the  school  adminis- 
tration. 

A  prominent  Washington  real  estate  man 
summed  up  the  causes  of  whites'  movement 
from  the  city  in  these  words: 

"The  flight  of  white  families  with  children 
to  the  suburbs  is  due  to  a  lot  of  things. 
Schools  are  the  big  thing.  Then,  they  want 
their  children  to  have  some  space  to  run 
around  in — not  to  be  playing  in  the  streets. 
"Undoubtedly,  the  Negro  problem  influ- 
ences many  whites.  But  even  without  that, 
families  that  want  space  and  new  homes 
would  have  to  look  outside  the  District." 

Prof.  Royce  Hanson  of  American  Univer- 
sity, a  political  scientist  who  has  been  a 
student  of  Washington  affairs  for  years,  says 
housing  is  the  key  to  the  flight. 

"Some  people  are  motivated  by  their  racial 
attitudes  wHen  they  move  out  of  the  city,"* 
he  says.  "But  I  believe  this  is  a  relatively 
small  factor." 


HOW   TO  STOP  EXODUS? 

A  question  now  being  asked  with  growing 
urgency  is  how  to  stop  the  exodus  of  whites 
from  Washington  and  keep  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital from  turning  into  a  city  of  Negroes. 

Massive  changes  are  seen  as  needed,  in- 
cluding: better  schools,  more  middle-class 
liousing.  a  greater  acceptance  by  whites  of 
Negroes  as  neighbors. 

Washington  has  many  highly  educated  Ne- 
groes and  many  well-to-do  Negroes.  With 
racial  discrimination  in  housing  forbidden 
by  law,  many  such  Negroes  are  able  to  live 
in  fine  homes  in  predominantly  white  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Jobs  are  not  scarce  in  Washington.  The 
Government  employs  many  thousands  of 
Negroes.  More  and  more  are  being  hired 
in  private  business.  Even  though  Negro 
businessmen — running  their  own  business — 
are  relatively  few.  Washington  has  a  larger 
Negro  middle  class  than  most  cities. 

All  in  all,  Washington  is  widely  regarded 
among  Negroes  as  one  of  the  best  cities  in 
the  country  to  live  in. 

Large  numbers  of  Washington  Negroes, 
however,  are  recent  immigrants  from  the 
rural  South,  with  no  training  for  the  kinds 
of  jobs  that  Washington  has  to  offer  and 
not  enough  income  to  break  out  of  deterio- 
rating neighborhood. 

For  Negroes  who  can  afford  better  homes, 
there  is  little  room  left  in  the  city — and  Ne- 
groes are  seldom  able  to  buy  into  suburban 
neighborhoods. 

StTBURBS   WILL   OPEN 

Robert  Gold,  chief  of  research  and  aid  to 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
sees  one  answer  to  Washington's  problem  in 
the  opening  of  suburbs  to  Negroes. 

"The  suburbs  will  open."  he  predicts. 
"They've  got  to.  In  the  long  range,  that 
will  be  the  solution.  Negro  experts  tell  me 
that  the  move  to  the  suburbs  will  be  slow 
at  the  start,  then  gradually  it  will  gain 
speed." 

In  the  meantime.  Negroes  are  multiplying 
inside  the  city  and  white  families  continue 
to  flee  the  Nation's  Capital. 


BOON  OR  BUST? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  nc  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
following  article  is  In  line  with  my  bill 
pending  before  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  for  repeal  of  Employ- 
ees Classification  Act  on  Capitol  Hill; 
Boon-  or  Bust? 

(Can  patronage  be  divorced  from  politics? 
The  Employees  Classification  Act  has  stirred 
up  a  storm.) 

(By  Oscar  Johnson) 

On  the  day  before  it  quit  for  last  year's 
elections.  Congress  passed  a  law  to  provide 
"orderly  and  equitable"  pay  scales  for  key 
House  employees. 

The  House  Employees  Position  Classifica- 
tion Act,  which  took  effect  last  January,  was 
generally  hailed  as  removing  from  politics 
the  pay  of  some  400  to  500  aids — about  10 
percent  of  the  total  House  staff — working 
under  the  House  Clerk,  Doorkeeper,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  and  Postmaster. 

After  a  full  session  under  the  new  system, 
however,  doubts  are  being  raised.  Can  any 
operation  of  Congress  really  be  divorced  from 
politics?    And  more  fundamentally,  should 


it  be?  Is  the  act  successful  in  doing  this? 
Should  it  be  reconsidered? 

To  answer  such  questions,  hearings  on  the 
system  are  slated  for  next  January. 

Some  skeptics  assert  that  all  persons  In- 
volved in  the  give-and-take  of  lawmaking  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  true  political  animals— 
that  politics  Is  the  essence  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  that  patronage  and  civil  service 
are  like  oil  and  water. 

This  has  been  the  previous  basis  for  em- 
ploymeiit  of  the  aids  now  covered  by  the 
act.  Throughout  House  of  Representatives 
history,  central  employees  have  been  hired 
under  the  sponsorship  of  senior  Congress- 
men. 

The  careers  of  those  imder  influential  law- 
makers have  flowered,  as  special  resolutions 
were  introduced  to  give  them  generous  pay 
increases.  Meanwhile,  all  too  often,  little 
was  done  to  help  others  who  might  be  Just 
as  capable. 

Over  the  years,  the  system  of  pressure  and 
favoritism  produced  what  nearly  everyone 
agreed  was  chaos.  Some  aids  were  paid 
more  than  supervisors.  "We  actually  have 
people  on  the  Hill  who  do  not  want  promo- 
tions (in  title)  because  a  promotion  would 
mean  they  would  get  less  money,"  com- 
plained one  Congressman. 

Still,  the  system — or  lack  of  one— seemed 
to  work  well  enough  until  the  last  decade  or 
so  when  Congress  had  to  vastly  expand  its 
operation  to  handle  Increasing  responsibility 
due  to  growth  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  the  staff  grew,  thfe  obvious  and  glaring 
Inequities  In  compensation  relationships 
threatened  to  impede  the  critical  function- 
ing of  the  House.  There  were  cries  for  re- 
form. 

Chairman  Omar  Burleson.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  agreed  that  the 
old  haphazard  system  had  its  shortcomings. 

"We  are  Inclined  to  criticize  the  executive 
departments  and  the  bureaus,"  Burleson 
noted,  "but  actually.  Just  between  us,  I 
would  not  be  surprised,  if  an  objective  ap- 
praisement were  made,  if  we  are  not  Just 
about  the  greatest  offenders  in  all  Govern- 
njent  because  of  the  way  we  handle  our 
affairs." 

To  correct  the  situation,  the  committee 
decided  to  install  modified  civil  service  prin- 
ciples of  job  classiflcation  and  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Representative  Sam  Fbiedel, 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee  and  reputed  as  a  long- 
time friend  of  legislative  aids,  drew  up  the 
mechanics  of  a  new  system  over  a  5-month 
p>eriod  with  the  help  of  personnel  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office. 

Friedels  plan  made  a  big  concession  to 
the  realities  of  Capitol  Hill  employment:  it 
left  unchanged  the  party  patronage  system 
under  which  central  staffers  are  hired. 

Moreover,  it  was  restricted  to  one-tenth  of 
House  employees  and  was  sweetened  by  in- 
clusion of  three  or  four  personnel  policy 
changes  not  directly  related  to  classiflcation 
but  wanted  by  some  lawmakers  and  staff 
members. 

But  the  plan  did  have  a  raise  system  at 
least  superficially  businesslike:  each  covered 
employee  was  put  in  1  of  13  Job  levels,  which 
were  rated  by  degree  of  skill  and  responsi- 
bility involved.  Each  level  has  12  pay  steps 
with  promotions  phased  over  28  years. 

Th2  system  provides  a  starting  salary  in 
HS  Level  1  of  $4,000  a  year  for  the  least  de- 
manding Jobs,  with  a  maximum  of  $5,950. 
Top  HS  Level  13  goes  from  $17,800  to  $22,- 
220— though,  reportedly,  no  one  is  in  this 
level. 

Despite  the  system's  sclentlflc  approach, 
a  startling  fact  soon  dawned  on  some  staff 
members — for  the  first  time,  a  limit  was  be- 
ing clamped  on  their  earning  power.    And 
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the  limit,  or  level,  was  far  lower  than  they 
thought  they  deserved. 

Also,  decisions  on  who  would  go  in  what 
level  were  not  made  by  the  Congressmen  or 
officers  sheltering  the  aids,  but  by  the  more 
Impersonal  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. To  forestall  recalcitrance  on  this  point, 
the  system  provides  that  no  salaries  will  be 
lowered,  but  some  were  raised  when  Jobs 
were  put  in  higher  levels. 

Controversy  has  also  developed  over  the 
provision  that  when  an  Incumbent  leaves  his 
replacement  will  have  to  start  in  the  lowest 
pay  step.  In  one  case,  this  will  cause  a  drop 
to  $11,000  from  $18,000. 

According  to  one  official,  when  the  system 
was  implemented,  "We  felt  the  effect  of  this 
(downgrading)  immediately."  He  warned 
that  the  difficulty  1^  hiring  qualiflcd  person- 
nel at  the  lower  levels  will  cause  Increasing 
future  trouble  as  present  staffers  leave. 

Ire  has  also  been  stirred  by  the  practice  of 
putting  some  employees  in  the  top  step  of 
their  level— thus  blocking  advancement  for 
the  rest  of  their  careers. 

Staffers  have  pointed  to  the  generally  strict 
pay  ranges,  including  the  top  limit  of  $22,220, 
as  lower  than  that  made  by  other  Federal  em- 
I  ployees.  House  committee  staffers  and  exec- 
utive branch  classified  workers  can  earn  as 
much  as  $24,500. 

"The  old  system  at  least  didn't  make  sec- 
ond-class employees  of  us,"  said  one  aid. 

Beyond  this,  the  only  official  appeal  of  a 
Job  classification  is  to  the  committee  which 
originally  made  it — and  to  the  system's  ad- 
ministrator, a  former  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion aid  brought  in  by  Friedel. 

The  administrator,  who  had  much  influ- 
ence in  drafting  the  act.  is  serving  as  a 
scapegoat  for  opponents.  House  Clerk  Ralph 
Roberts,  a  vocal  critic  of  the  act,  has  charged 
that  the  aid  "possesses  little  or  no  under- 
standing or  desire  to  understand  the  process 
Inherent  in  the  legislative  branch  system." 

Also,  said  Roberts,  he  appears  "to  lack  the 
humanness  to  give  patient  consideration  to 
appeals  from  decisions  made,  thus  shutting 
the  door  to  any  hope  of  a  successful  appeal." 
However,  according  to  another  official.  "If 
you  create  a  lot  of  commotion,  you  can  still 
advance." 

Roberts,  possibly  with  the  less  public  back- 
ing of  other  House  officers,  would  like  to  get 
back  his  previous  Influence  over  employees' 
salaries.    Some  lawmakers  support  this. 

Representiitive  James  Kee,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  a  former  House  aid.  said  in  a 
letter  to  Representative  Burleson:  "This 
Classification  Act  is  causing  considerable 
confusion,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  on 
the  Hill  who  is  satisfied  with  tills  legislation. 

"Actually."  charged  Kee,  "what  it  does  is  to 
set  arbitrary  standards  and  interferes  to  a 
considerable  degree  with  the  authority  of  the 
officials  of  the  House  who  we  have  elected  in 
having  their  employees  perform  their  duties 
With  the  same  high  standards  which  the 
House  has  enjoyed  over  the  year." 

Says  Clerk  Roberts:  "A  commingling  of  a 
partial  Federal  civil  service  system  superim- 
posed upon  the  political  system  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  not  workable." 

Some  see  the  system  as  an  indirect  attack 
upon  the  ordinary  taciturn  Roberts,  whose 
popularity  has  dipped  a  bit  In  recent  years. 
The  recent  report  of  an  appropriations  sub- 
committee headed  by  Representative  Tom 
Steed.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  criticized  the 
Clerk's  statements  supporting  money  re- 
quests as  devoid  of  substance. 

If  the  officers  had  diligently  pushed  for 
raises  for  all  who  deserved  them,  it  is 
claimed,  there  may  never  have  been  much 
pressure  for  reform. 

The  extent  of  sentiment  against  the  new 
systeni  Is  hard  to  determine.  Those  who  re- 
ceived raises  aren't  complaining — but,  says 
one  critic,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cov- 


ered employees  "want  to  get  out — and  would 
do  so  if  an  election  were  held  tomorrow." 

One  group — the  House  Press  Gallery — did 
get  out.  In  ad\'ance,  through  an  amendment 
adopted  on  the  House  floor. 

With  some  logic,  Clerk  Roberts  asks:  "If 
the  virtues  of  this  system  are  as  advantageous 
to  the  employees  of  the  officers  coming 
within  the  purview  of  this  act,  why  then 
are  not  its  coveted  positions  made  applicable 
to  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  employees  of 
the  House?" 

One  answer  is  the  suggestion  that  the  sys- 
tem may  Indeed  be  expanded  to  cover  all  em- 
ployees. Representative  John  Saylob,  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania,  even  believes  it  is 
"the  first  step  toward  putting  the  legisla- 
tive employees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
executive  branch." 

The  program  would  not  be  so  bad,  some 
of  its  critics  assert,  if  It  were  less  restrictive 
in  the  salaries  provided. 

They  charge  it  was  pushed  through  the 
House  in  the  adjournment  rush  when  few 
Members  were  present,  without  the  benefit 
of  printed  hearings;  that  it  has  depleted  the 
contingency  fund  of  more  than  $300,000;  that 
the  Senate  abandoned  a  similar  plan  as  a 
fiasco  after  a  3 -month  trial;  and  that  officers 
were  not  counseled  when  it  was  being  de- 
veloped. 

A  chief  critic,  Representative  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan, Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  be- 
lieves the  program  should  be  abolished  en- 
tirely, and  has  introduced  legislation  to  do 
just  that.  Representative  F'riedel  has  prom- 
ised a  hearing  on  this  bill  early  In  January. 

Others  feel  that  the  classifications  could 
serve  a  useful  purpose  if  liberalized  and  prop- 
erly administered.  One  thing  seems  certain: 
somewhere  along  the  line,  now  and  then, 
somebody  has  to  say  "no."  The  question  is, 
should  this  be  done  politically  or  scien- 
tifically? 


ECUMENICAL    COUNCIL    TO   AB- 
SOLVE THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE' 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  in  this  era  of  intensifying 
hatreds  to  note  when  an  event  of  major 
importance  occurs  which  runs  counter  to 
this  trend.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
the  decision  of  the  Ecumenical  Council 
to  absolve  the  Jewish  people  of  the  blame 
for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  deploi'e  the  practice  of  anti-Semitism. 
Th's  decision  \\ill,  I  am  sure,  be  eternally 
recorded  as  one  of  the  bright  moments 
of  our  era.  It  will  stand  as  a  milestone 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  conscience, 
in  an  age  marked  by  too  many  milestones 
to  evil. 

The  Ecumenical  Council  passed  its  de- 
cree by  an  overwhelming^  vote  of  1,763 
to  250.  The  decree  now  awaits  the  pro- 
mulgation by  Pope  Paul  VI.  which  is 
expected  imminently,  to  become  part  of 
the  oflBcial  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 

I  would  like  to  quote  pertinent  passages 
of  the  decree : 

What  happened  to  Christ  in  His  Passion 
cannot  be  attributed  to  all  Jews  without  dis- 
tinction, then  alive,  not  to  the  Jews  of  today. 

Although  the  Church  is  the  new  people  of 
God,  the  Jews  should  not  be  presented  a< 


rejected  by  God  or  accursed,  as  if  this  follows 
from  Holy  Scriptures. 

May  all  see  to  It  then  that  in  catechetical 
work  or  In  preaching  the  Word  of  God,  they 
do  not  teach  anything  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

Moreover,  the  church,  which  rejects  every 
persecution  against  any  man,  mindful  of 
the  common  patrimony  with  the  Jews  and 
moved  not  by  political  reasons  but  by  the 
Gospel's  spiritual  love,  deplores  hatred,  per- 
secutions, displays  of  anti-Semitism  directed 
against  Jews  at  any  time  and  by  anyone. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that 
the  council  decided  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  its  decree  by  eliminating  the 
word  "deicide"  from  its  absolution  df  the 
Jews  and  by  voting  to  "deplore"  rather 
than  to  "condemn"  anti-Semitism.  In 
my  view,  however,  the  council's  decision 
to  modify  the  wording  of  the  decree  was 
of  small  importance  next  to  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  decree  itself. 
I  think  we  need  not  waste  much  remorse 
on  what  the  decree  might  have  said  when, 
in  fact,  it  does  say  so  much. 

It  has  taken  the  church  almost  2.000 
years  to  rectify  the  monstrous  injustice 
inherent  in  the  contention  that  all  Jews 
are  responsible  for  the  death  of  Christ. 
There  are  some  theorists  who  have  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  church  to 
modify  its  position  on  anti-Semitism,  lor 
the  church,  to  maintain  its  authority, 
needed  to  offer  its  members  something 
to  hate  as  well  as  something  to  love.  We 
see  now  that  these  theorists  were  wrong. 
We  see  now  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  capable  of  rectifying  injustices,  even 
when  they  are  2,000  years  old.  By  ex- 
cising from  Catholic  teaching  all  sugges- 
tion that  Jews  are  accursed,  there  will 
be  a  new  beginning  to  relations  between 
Chilstians  and  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  I  think  the  action  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  the  Jews  and  Christians  who, 
together,  must  continue  to  share  our 
civilization. 

I  want  to  express  my  particular  ap- 
proval of  the  declaration  by  Bishop 
Francis  P.  Leipzig,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bishops  Commission  for  Cath- 
olic-Jewish Affairs,  that  a  progrdm  to 
implement  the  decree  will  begin  within 
3  months.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal support  to  Bishop  Leipzig  and  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  his  eagerness 
to  translate  the  abstraction  of  a  decree 
into  a  reality  that  all  men  experience. 
I  heartily  concur  with  Bishop  Leipzig's 
statement  that  a  fresh  dialog  must  get 
undei*way  between  Jews  and  Christians 
to  remove  anti-Semitic  prejudices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rome  has  shown  the 
world  once  again  that  it  can  be  a  leader 
in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  I  and  my 
fellow  Jews  are  pleased  with  its  leader- 
ship. I  look  forward  to  a  new  era  of 
better  relations  between  men  of  all  faiths. 


MASSACHUSETTS   POLITICAL 
ACTION  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  of  the  Nation  the  existence  of  an 
organization  called  Massachusetts  Polit- 
ical Action  for  Peace.  It  has  sought  to 
communicate  its  concerns,  among  Dem- 
ocrats. Republicans,  and  Independents, 
primarily  through  the  traditional  process 
of  electoral  politics.  It  has  also  been 
extremely  active  in  the  educational  field 
working  toward  world  disarmament  un- 
der law  and  recognition  of  the  demands 
of  revolutionai-y  peoples  in  the  under- 
developed areas. 

A  free  society  requires  free  and  open 
and  intensive  debate,  most  especially 
where  issues  of  war  and  peace  are  at 
stake.  Massachusetts  PAX  and  its  large 
and  growing  body  of  supporters  have 
greatly  enriched  public  understanding  of 
these  problems,  and  it  is  highly  esteemed 
in  the  State  by  critics  as  well  as  friends. 
The  organization  is  conscious  of  the  leg- 
acy of  the  independent  and  critical  spirit 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  Massa- 
chusetts since  our  Revolution  and  during 
the  struggle  for  Abolition. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  informative  and  interest- 
ing feature  article  about  their  rctivities 
that  has  been  appearing  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  Mas- 
sachusetts newspapers  on  October  7 
1965: 

Massachusetts  Political  Action  for  Peace 
(PAX).  44  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  a 
unique  statewide  political  organization, 
moves  this  week  into  its  fourth  year  of  oper- 
ation. Organized  In  1962  as  the  result  of 
three  congressional  campaigns  with  1,600 
workers  and  a  small  budget.  PAX  (the  Latin 
word  for  peace)  now  has  6,000  supporters 
and  an  annual  operating  budget  of  over 
•35.000. 

Jerome  Grossman,  of  115  Dorset  Road. 
Waban,  State  chairman  of  PAX.  states,  "The 
threat  of  thermonuclear  war  is  the  greatest 
challenge  of  our  age.  The  present  arms  race 
can  lead  the  entire  world  only  toward  dis- 
aster. PAX  therefore  seeks  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility to  our  society  and  world  by  de- 
veloping and  applying  political  power  in  order 
to  bring -the  concerns  for  a  disarmed  world 
under  law  into  the  center  of  the  political 
arena." 

PAX  focuses  attention  on  the  programs  of 
candidates  for  public  office  by  supporting 
candidates— Democratic,  Republican,  and  in- 
dependent— who  constructively  raise  the  is- 
sues connected  with  ending  the  arms  race, 
and  by  making  practicing  politicians  aware 
of  the  sentiment  for  peace  and  disarmament. 
PAX  seeks  to  demonstrate  ways  whereby 
world  and  domestic  conflicts  can  be  peace- 
fully resolved. 

•World  peace."  said  Robert  Hanson,  of  Co- 
hasset.  PAXs  director  of  organization,  "can 
only  be  secured  through  the  mobilization  of 
massive  popular  support  through  political 
power.  Since  war  begins  in  the  minds  of 
men."  said  Hanson,  "it  is  there  that  PAX 
seeks  to  mitlate  the  ferment  for  peace." 

PAX  offers  a  much  needed  voice  in  Mas- 
sachusetts politics  becatise  its  campaign  ac- 
tivities are  focused  on  the  public  discussion 
of  peace  Issues  rather  than  on  highly  publi- 
cized contests  between  well-known  person- 
alities. PAX  believes  that  the  people  have 
tne  right  to  know  how  candidates  stand  on 
these  essential  Issues  affecting  their  hope  for 


survival.  "Because  of.  the  absence  of  public 
debate  on  the  issues  oi  war  and  peace."  Han- 
son said,  "the  United  States  suffers  from  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  and  government 
as  a  result  of  Gallup  poll.  Thus  without  the 
articulate  opposition  of  the  party  not  in 
power  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that  war 
as  the  United  States  employs  it  is  "holy"  and 
"Just"  and  that  peace  efforts  are  propaganda 
fronts  for  an  alien  world. 

Mindful  of  Albert  Einstein's  Injunction 
that  since  the  atom  bomb  everything  has 
changed  but  the  minds  of  men."  PAX  en- 
deavors to  build  political  support  for  a  more 
humane  foreign  policy  on  the  city.  State 
and  Federal  level.  For  example.  In  1964 
PAX  solicited  and  transmitted  to  congres- 
sional and  State  candidates  who  construc- 
tively raised  the  peace  issues  the  sum  of 
$47,212. 

PAX  supporters  believe  in  the  democratic 
system  of  government,  and  Include  among 
their  followers  distinguished  professors,  in- 
ternationally known  writers  and  poet«  ar- 
tists, businessmen,  union  leaders  clergy 
physicians,  politicians,  students,  legislators' 
and  housewives.  For  e.xample.  Nobel 
Laureate  Albert  Szent-Gvorgyl  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  PAX  advisory  board  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  Scientists  and  Engineers  for 
Johnson-Humphrey.  Jerome  Grossman,  State 
chairman,  is  a  leading  Boston  businessman 
and  has  long  been  active  in  civic  affairs  In- 
cluding the  Newton  PTA.  civil  rights  and 
as  manager  of  his  community's  Little  League 
baseball  teams.  Other  State  officers  bring 
rich  backgrounds  of  legal,  historical,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  experience  into  PAX 
program  planning. 

Between  elections  PAX  files  bills  In  the 
State  legislature.  Tliese  have  included  a 
commission  on  radiation  protection  a  re- 
solve to  plan  for  the  conversion  of  obsolete 
Massachusetts  defense  industries  to  peace- 
time production,  and  a  bill  for  the  revision  of 
existing  laws  governing  campaign  expendi- 
tures. PAX  provides  research  assistants  for 
legislators  who  wish  them;  submits  resource 
documents  on  foreign  policy  issues  to  the 
ma5s  media;  issues  press  releases  on  current 
crises,  and  holds  meetings  to  inform  the 
public  about  foreign  policy  problems. 

For  example.  In  the  spring  a  statewide 
conference  was  held  in  Boston  on  United 
States-China  problems,  and  currently  PAX 
is  conducting  seminars  and  public  meetings 
on  Vietnam  throughout  the  State. 

Since  early  1964  PAX  has  devoted  most  of 
Its  energies  and  funds  to  seeking  alternatives 
to  the  present  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam 
The  organization  has  repeatedly  urged  strict 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  peace  provisions  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  the  SEATO  proscription  against 
unilateral  military  involvement  on  the  part 
of  Its  members,  the  1964  Geneva  accords  re- 
stricting escalation  of  armed  forces,  and  the 
codes  of  international  law  governing  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  PAX  has  dis- 
tributed over  200.000  copies  of  pamphlets  to 
national  opinion  makers  arguing  its  view 
that  American  action  In  Vietnam  violates 
these  standards.  A  speaker's  bureau  meets 
requests  by  the  mass  media  and  other  orga- 
nizations setting  up  programs  on  Vietnam, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  U.N..  NATO,  the 
multilateral  force,  and  other  related  issues. 

On  the  homefront  PAX  has  worked  closely 
with  the  civil  rights  movement  by  assisting 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party, 
the  Northern  Student  Movement,  and  CORE 
heralding  the  recent  statements  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  on  the  Inseparable  relation- 
ship between  peace  and  civil  rights  move- 
ments, and  by  participating  with  the  com- 
mittee against  political  extremism  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  oppose  the  Goldwater  candidacy  and 
to  get  strong  civil  rights  statements  from 
the  contenders  for  the  governorship  In  1964. 
Recently  the  organization  picketed  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  protesting  his  ineffec- 
tive record  in  civil  rights  and  poverty  legis- 
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latlon  and  also  his  failure  to  call  for  Senate 
debate  on  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

PAX  has  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  In  1964  was  the 
only  voice  in  Massachusetts  raised  in  protest 
to  the  U.S.  threat  to  withhold  assistance 
funds  from  that  body  until  France  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  paid  their  arrears,  believing  that 
such  an  action  would  hurt  the  developing  na- 
tions, would  weaken  the  U.N.  and  would  not 
Increase  the  pressure  on  the  negligent  na- 
tions to  pay.  Since  that  time  the  United 
States  has  reversed  its  policy  on  this  matter 
PAX  has  also  protested  the  intrusion  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee on  the  civil  liberties  of  citizens  and  has 
urged  the  committee's  abolition. 

Among  members  of  the  PAX  boards  are 
Pultlzer  Prize  poet.  Robert  Lowell,  Harvard 
historian  and  national  SANE  cochalrman  H 
Stuart  Hughes.  Novelist  Kay  Boyle.  Artist 
Leonard  Baskln.  Unlversalist-Unitarlan  As- 
sociation executive,  Theodore  Webb.  Episco- 
pal Minister  Charles  Tait.  Rabbi  Roland  Glt- 
telsohn.  labor  leaders  Alfred  Olerio  and 
Julius  Bernstein,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy,  Hudson  Hoagland,  and  Play- 
Wright  William  Gibson. 

Financial  support  for  PAX  comes  entirely 
from  concerned  citizens  who  feel  the  Increas- 
Ing  urgency  of  Initiatives  for  peace,  who 
reaffirm  their  faith  In  the  democratic  process 
and  who  believe  that  a  disarmed  world  under 
law  must  be  secured  by  working  through  the 
political  process.  PAX  Joins  with  Pope  John 
XXIII  when  he  said  "Justice,  then,  right 
reason  and  humanity  urgently  demand  that 
the  arms  race  should  cease." 
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JAMES  ROOSEVELT  MAKES  U.N. 
DEBUT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to^extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
15  our  former  colleague.  James  Roose- 
velt, made  his  first  speech  as  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  is  ably  represented  by  a 
dedicated  public  servant  who  throughout 
his  career  has  demonstrated  a  deep  de- 
votion to  social  Justice.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  the  dream  of  his  father  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the  ve- 
hicle through  which  his  magnificent 
mother  made  her  influence  felt  around 
the  world.  Now  James  Roosevelt  will.  I 
am  sure,  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  which  is  the  world  s 
best  hope  for  peace. 

As  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
is  about  to  adjourn.  I  want  to  express 
both  my  per.sonal  regret  in  James  Roose- 
velt s  departure  from  our  ranks  and  my 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  he  will 
be  representing  our  country  at  the  United 
Nations.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  and 
work  closely  with  him  during  three  Con- 
gresses, and  I  know  how  much  he  will 
be  missed. 

James  Roosevelt  has  been  immersed  in 
public  affairs  throughout  his  life.  Com- 
menting on  his  performance  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  his  father,  President 
Roosevelt,  Time  magazine  observed  that 
he  "had  proved  himself  Indispensable  to 
the  ablest  politician  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  so  doing  had,  at  the  age  of  30, 


already  lived  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careers  in  UJS.  public  life." 

That  was  the  story  so  far  as  the  young 
Roosevelt  was  concerned.  In  maturity, 
the  man  has  gained  additional  stature, 
until  he  stands  today  respected  by  many 
millions  of  Americans  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  liberalism.  He  has  stood  up 
for  principle  when  the  chips  were  down. 
He  shall  be  remembered  for  his  unceas- 
ing war  against  the  misdirected  and  mis- 
conceived operations  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  For 
having  the  courage  to  make  this  fight, 
James  Roosevelt  has  been  vilified  and 
maligned  by  many  disturbed  and  excited 
persons.  The  fact  is  clear  that  James 
Roosevelt  is.  first  and  foremost,  a  patriot 
of  high  degree.  Having  served  as  a 
marine  officer  in  World  War  II,  receiving 
the  Navy  Cross  and  Silver  Star  for  gal- 
lantry in  action — holding  today  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  working,  first  and  last,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  American  society 
In  every  basic  regard. 

James  Roosevelt's  quality  of  service  in 
Congress,  from  1955  to  the  present  earned 
him  high  praise,  ranging  from  a  spokes- 
man of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  a  spokesman  of  the  AFL-CIO — rang- 
ing from  small  businessmen  to  Wall 
Street  lawyers. 

James  Roosevelt  understands  that  a 
nation  cannot  function  at  full  capacity 
unless  all  its  parts  are  in  working  order. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  he  worked  in 
behalf  of  the  American  student  and  the 
American  working  man  and  woman. 
And  as  chairman  of  the  General  Labor 
Subcommittee,  he  has  exerted  himself  in 
behalf  of  many  measures  already  enacted 
into  law.  During  consideration  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  of  1961  the  work  of 
James  Roosevelt  was  instrumental  in  ex- 
tending coverage  of  the  law  to  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  workers  theretofore  un- 
protected, and  also  to  securing  a  raise  in 
the  minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1.25.  He 
fought  to  Include  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  a  provision  rendering 
illegal  the  practice  of  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  both  employers  and  unions,  in 
the  matter  of  hiring  workers  or  admitting 
them  to  union  membership. 

Another  matter  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  James  Roosevelt,  as  chairman  of 
the  General  Labor  Subcommitte,  was  the 
plight  of  the  migratory  worker  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  wandering  life,  has  no 
Congressman  of  his  own  to  represent  his 
interests.  Advised  tliat  certain  hiring 
practices  were  detrimental  and  grossly 
unfair  to  the  migratory  working  class,  he 
worked  to  include  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  a  section  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  migrant  worker. 
James  Roosevelt  has  acted  in  behalf  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  and,  fre- 
quently against  the  interests  of  the 
powerful  and  the  influential. 

Now,  with  the  appointment  of  James 
Roosevelt  to  the  United  Nations,  we  will 
see  his  concern  for  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed  once  again.  Throughout  the 
world,  people  starve.  Throughout  the 
world,  people  die  of  terrible  diseases. 
Throughout  the  world,  people  cry  out 
for  aid  and  attention.   And  there  are  few 


who  listen,  and  fewer  still  who  care.  But 
here  is  a  man — James  Roosevelt — who 
will  listen,  and  hear,  and  care.  This  we 
know. 

This  the  world  Is  sure  to  know  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Sam  Pope 
Brewer  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  16,  1965,  which  discusses  James 
Roosevelt's  debut  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16,  1965 1 

James  Roosevelt  Makes  U.N.  Debctt — Urges 
Intensive  Work  To  Better  Living  Con- 
ditions 

{By  Sam  Pope  Brewer) 

United  Nations.  N.Y..  October  15. — The 
voice  of  a  Roosevelt  was  laeard  again  today 
in  the  United  Nations. 

James  Roosevelt,  eldest  son  of  Presideni, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  U.S.  delegate,  appealing  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  more  Intensive  work  to  improve  living 
conditions  everywhere. 

The  magic  of  the  family  name  was  gener- 
ally considered  here  to  have  played  a  part  In 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  in  August  by 
President  Johnson  to  be  a  delegate. 

President  Roosevelt's  role  In  laying  the 
groundwork  of  the  organization  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  long  work  here  for  human  rights 
and  Justice  have  left  them  as  two  names  that 
are  not  attacked  here  even  In  bitter  cold  war 
exchanges. 

PROGRAM   stressed   BY    UNITED   STATES 

Their  eldest  son's  first  appearance  in  the 
world  organization  had  been  given  Intensive 
advance  promotion  by  the  U.S.  mission  to 
draw  attention  to  the  social  program  he  was 
presenting. 

However,  he  was  speaking  in  a  committee 
that  draws  little  public  attention.  Its  weak 
Is  Important  but  less  exciting  than  politicll 
wrangles.  ..^ 

Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  In  conference  room  2 — 
one  of  the  bleakest  of  the  United  Nations 
meeting  rooms  but  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date delegates  from  all  117  member  nations. 

He  did  not  stride  to  the  rostrum,  because 
in  the  major  committees  delegates  remain 
seated,  speaking  into  microphones  on  their 
desks. 

There  was  a  normal  attendance  of  com- 
mittee members,  but  In  the  spacious  press 
section,  with  about  150  seats,  only  two  places 
were  occupied,  one  by  a  reporter  and  one 
by  a  member  of  the  United  States  mission. 

It  was  not  a  commentary  on  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  his  message  but  on '  the  relative  Interest 
aroused  by  his  speech  and  one  by  the  Cuban 
Foreign  Minister,  Raul  Roa,  In  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  same  time  attacking  "Yan- 
kee Imperialism." 

The  tall  former  Congressman  reminded 
some  observers  of  his  father  by  his  smile  and 
by  his  voice.  Others  remarked  that  he 
hunched  forward  over  his  microphone  as  he 
spoke,  just  as  his  mother  used  to  do  In  the 
debates  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

PARENTS'  INTEREST  RECALLED 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  gave  up  his  seat  as  a 
Democratic  Representative  from  California 
to  accept  the  United  Nations  post,  remind- 
ed the  committee  today  of  his  parents'  deep 
Interest  In  the  world  organization. 

He  said  It  had  been  "the  dream  of  many 
men  in  many  countries,"  and  added:  "If 
any  man  anywhere  believed  In  that  dream.  It 
was  my  father.  It  was  the  vision,  as  I  have 
much  reason  to  recall,  which  stirred  the 
last  days  of  his  Ufe." 

He  said  that  bis  mother  had  devoted  the 
rest  of  her  life,  after  the  President's  death, 
to  furthering  those  hopes  for  a  better  world 
order. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  reviewed  the  topics  the  com- 
mittee Is  dealing  with  before  they  go  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

He  explained  his  Government's  disappoint- 
ment that  the  United  Nations — halfway 
through  Its  "development  decade" — had  not 
made  as  much  progress  as  might  have  been 
ho{>ed  for. 

"We  In  the  United  States  are  convinced 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  Instrument  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment can  be  greatly  Improved,"  he 
said. 

He  called  for  intensive  efforts  in  increasing 
food  production,  in  industyal  development 
in  new  countries,  in  Increasing  the  supply 
of  potable  water,  in  birth  control.  In  eradi- 
cation of  disease  and  In  better  organization 
of  world  trade. 


STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SCRANTON,    SCRANTON.    PA. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  that,  in  the  distant  jungles  of 
South  Vietnam,  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  airmen,  and  coast- 
guardsmen  are  shedding  their  blood  in 
defense  of  freedom.  They  do  this  to  aid 
the  valiant  fighters  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  all  aware  also  of  the  deplorable 
actions  of  a  small  minority  who  are  un- 
dermining at  home  the  bravery  of  our 
men  abroad,  and  we  are  all  frustrated  by 
the  sight  of  this  stupidity  at  home. 

At  the  University  of  Scranton,  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  the  students  have  de- 
cided to  so  something  more  than  feel 
frustrated. 

In  a  short  time,  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Scranton  are  going  to  give 
blood  as  their  testament  of  faith  in  our 
fight.  They  will  donate  their  blood  to 
the  Red  Cross  bloodmobile  to  show  their 
brotherhood  with  our  fighting  men 
abroad  and  with  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
and  as  a  magnificent  vote  of  confidence 
in  our  commitment  to  save  a  small  na- 
tion from  the  oppression  of  communism. 

A  blind  poet  once  said:  "They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  These 
yoimg  students  are  trying  to  do  more 
than  merely  stand  and  wait. 

It  is  time  for  the  blind  agitators  to 
desist  from  their  own  follies,  to  step  into 
line,  and  to  serve  with  their  brothers 
abroad. 

I  hope  that  every  university  in  the 
country  follows  the  example  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton.  We  may  thus  show 
the  world  what  tliese  young  men  are 
showing  us:  that  the  youth  of  America 
is  still  brave,  and  is  still  willing  to  give 
its  blood  in  defense  of  freedom. 

The  students  and  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  from  the  Congress,  and  the 
thanks  of  all  Americans. 

The  commendations  are  already  begin- 
ning to  arrive.  A  high-ranking  spokes- 
man for  the  State  Department  said : 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  effort  of  the 
student  body  of  the  University  of  Scranton 
to  make  a  mass  blood  donation  as  a  gesture 
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of  support  for  the  U.S.  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  for  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
administration. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  has  Informed  me  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  gratified  to 
hear  of  the  action  taken  by  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Scranton  in  support 
of  their  fellow  Americans  in  Vietnam. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REDUCTIONS  IN 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  social  security  in- 
crease of  $4  to  $7  per  month,  approxi- 
mately 20.000  low-income  war  veterans 
lost  as  much  as  $35  each  month  in  pen- 
sion benefits. 

It  has  now  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion the  recipients  of  public  welfare  are 
having  their  assistance  checks  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  social  security  in- 
crease. When  the  social  security  bill 
was  being  debated  in  the  House  these 
low-income  poor  families  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  receive  the  increase 
without  a  reduction  of  other  benefits. 
With  inflation  increasing  the  cost  of 
living  almost  every  week,  it  seems  ridic- 
ulous to  penalize  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. 

I  would  like  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  dated  Oc- 
tober 20,  1965,  on  this  subject: 
State  Cuts  Aro   Equ.^l  to  Social  Security 
Hike 

Nashville.  October  20. — Some  9.000  Ten- 
nesseans  who  get  State  welfare  aid.  as  well 
as  social  security,  won't  get  a  raise,  after  all. 
Congress  raised  socinl  security  checks,  but 
the  State  is  reducing  the  welfare  checks  in 
a  readjustment  that  will  leave  the  9.000 
at  the  same  income  as  before  the  social  secu- 
rity increase. 

Tennessee  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Her- 
man Yeatman  today  said  recent  adjustments 
in  State  financial  assistance  to  several  thou- 
sand social  security  recipients  have  been 
erroneously  considered  as  a  cut  in  State  aid. 

"There  has  been  no  reduction  in  funds." 
Yeatman  said.  "The  people  in  question  have 
the  same  level  of  income  as  before  the 
adjustments." 

He  explained  his  action  was  necessary  in 
complying  with  Tennessee  laws.  He  said  the 
adjustments  were  brought  on  when  the  re- 
cent Federal  social  security  payment  in- 
crease went  into  effect  to  offset  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

CONSIDERS    ALL    INCOME 

"We  are  empowered  by  law  to  grant  a 
maximum  amount,  $80  or  less,  depending 
upon  the  need  of  the  individual,"  Yeatman 
said.  "We  handle  each  case  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  law  says  we  must  consider  all 
income  and  resources  the  individual  has,  in- 
cluding any  wages  received,  help  from  rela- 
tives, social  security  payments,  or  anything 
else  that  may  contribute  to  the  individual's 
welfare." 


He  said  that  when  the  7-percent  social 
sectu-lty  Increase  went  into  effect  September 
1  It  was  necessary  to  adjust  some  State  pay- 
ments by  a  similar  amount  to  keep  indi- 
viduals at  the  income  level  required  by  law. 

"This  is  not  unusual,"  he  said.  "We  make 
adjustments  all  the  time.  It  just  happened 
that  this  made  news  because  it  Included  so 
many  persons  at  one  time."  He  estimated 
that  about  9.000  persons  were  affected  in 
Tennessee,  but  said  they  have  maintained 
their    monthly    income    level. 


October  22,  1965 


October  22,  1965 
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LETTERS    SENT    TO    ALL 

"They  are  not  losing  any  funds."  he  said. 

The  commissioner  said  that  letters  were 
sent  out  to  each  individual  explaining  the 
necessary  action. 

Although  the  social  security  increase  was 
retroactive  to  January  1.  Yeatman  said  the 
State  did  not  take  this  retroactive  pay  into 
consideration  in  making  the  adjustments. 

"We  feel  that  they  should  have  this  wind- 
fall." he  said.  "These  people  have  a  hard 
enough  time  living  with  what  little  they 
have."  ■' 


THE  83TK  CONGRESS— A  REPUBLI- 
CAN VIEW:  WAS  RATIONAL  DE- 
BATE POSSIBLE? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr  ni  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  report- 
ing to  my  constituents  at  the  close  of 
this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  I 
must  say  that  after  the  major  defeat 
which  occurred  in  the  last  election,  my 
primary  task  both  as  a  member  of  the 
minority  and  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference of  all  141  minority  party  mem- 
bers has  been  to  battle  to  keep  two  party 
government  alive  and  the  Congress  inde- 
pendent. I  hope  the  battle  has  not  been 
lost. 

Certainly  it  is  clear  that  the  battle 
was  and  continues  to  be  necessary.  The 
President's  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, acknowledged  the  deep  need  for 
such  a  battle  when  he  confessed  the 
serious  deficiencies  contained  in  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  during  this  first 
session.  He  called  on  the  second  session 
to  "spend  less  time  on  new  legislation 
and  more  time  correcting  oversights  in 
legislation  we  have  just  passed." 

Speaking  to  a  Democratic  caucus  of  his 
Senate  colleagues  recently.  Senator 
Mansfield  said  that  the  Congress  "must 
tighten  up  the  hasty  enactments"  and 
that  it  must  eliminate  from  these  re- 
cently enacted  laws  "a  number  of  gaps 
and  any  number  of  rough  edges,  over- 
extensions, and  overlaps." 

This  is  a  startling  admission  from  the 
lips  of  the  President's  majority  leader 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  the  implications 
to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  and, 
more  importantly,  from  the  record  that 
gave  rise  to  this  remarkable  confession 
go  much  deeper  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
Congress  that  has  acted  too  hastily  and 
too  much  as  a  satellite  of  the  President. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just 
one  more  symptom  of  an  affliction  that  is 
becoming  widespread  In  our  society. 
This  affliction  stems  in  large  measure  but 


not  exclusively  from  the  overwhelming 
dominance  of  one  political  party  both  in 
its  control  of  all  key  governmental  units 
and  in  its  ability  through  the  sheer 
power  it  controls  to  dominate  all  facets 
of  the  communications  media. 

This  has  led,  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
to  a  situation  in  this  country  where 
much  more  than  the  Republican  Party  is 
the  loser— the  real  loser  is  the  funda- 
mental underpinnings  of  representative 
government— in  short,  the  process  of  ra- 
tional debate  on  public  issues.  I  intend 
to  demonstrate  that  this  is  fast  becoming 
the  i-ule  rather  than  the  exception 
through  example  after  example  of  what 
went  on  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

But.  before  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  develop  exactly  what  I  mean  in 
a  little  more  detailed  examination. 

Under  our  representative  government, 
it  has  been  tiaditionally  the  practice  that 
the  people  adhere  to  the  laws  that  they, 
in  effect,  have  given  themselves.  The 
process  through  which  the  people  evolve 
their  own  laws  is  a  twofold  process:  they 
elect  Representatives  to  Congress  to  rep- 
resent their  interests  and  to  evolve  in  a 
formal  sense  the  laws  that  will  govern 
the  people,  but  the  people  themselves  also 
participate  directly  and  indirectly  in  this 
evolution  through  communications  with 
their  Representatives,  through  public 
statements,  letterwriting  campaigns,  and 
a  host  of  other  activities. 

The  elements  contained  in  this  twofold 
process  can,  in  the  final  analysis,  all  be 
lumped  together  under  the  heading  of 
"public  discussion." 

This  process  is  faltering  in  America. 
Meaningful  discussion  and  public  de- 
bate are  losing  ground  to  superficial  but 
effective  appeals  to  emotion  and  passion. 
Yes.  we  use  more  words  than  ever  in  what 
appeai-s  to  be  public  discussion.  But,  in 
many  instances,  the  profusion  of  words 
tends  to  hide  rather  than  reveal  the 
tiuth.  The  unfortunate  tendency, 
fanned  by  a  too  powerful  Central  Gov- 
ernment, is  to  label  particular  positions 
"good"  or  "evil"  even  before  public  de- 
bate on  their  merits  has  begun. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  recently 
enacted  medicare  legislation.  There  was 
little  tolerance  displayed  for  discussing 
the  pi-udence  of  the  particular  solution 
proposed.  .^nyone  who  attempted  to 
debate  the  specific  aspects  of  the  solu- 
tion were  automatically  classed  as 
calloused,  reactionaiy,  and.  in  general, 
against  old  people. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  legislation  that 
was  finally  enacted  was  in  fact  the  Re- 
publican alternative  advanced  and  de- 
veloped by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes  I. 

Yet  the  general  impression  conveyed 
to  the  great  majoiity  of  citizens  was 
that  Republicans  in  seeking  to  debate  the 
provisions  of  medicare  were  in  fact 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  form  of 
aid  to  our  elder  citizens  for  medical  and 
hospital  costs.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
the  case.  Republicans  sought  to  provide 
a  solution  that  would  not  penalize  young 
people  and  low  income  people  through  an 
oppressive  payroU  tax  that  taxed  the  first 


dollar  of  earnings.  We  recognized  what 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  later  voiced  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  that  "we'll  have  to  go 
to  the  general  revenue  for  funds;  we 
cant  raise  social  security  taxes."  He 
pointed  out : 

Social  security  benefits  are  inadequate  and 
they  should  be  doubled. 

But  he  apparently  recognized  what 
Republicans  have  attempted  to  convey 
for  a  long  time;  that  the  oppressive  pay- 
roll tax  penalizes  those  who  can  afford 
ittleast.  Social  security  was  meant  to  be 
a;  retirement  fund  and,  if  confined  to 
that,  the  system  could  handle  its  oblilga- 
tions  without  undue  stress.  Whether  it 
can  also  handle  other  exceedingly  costly 
benefits  such  as  hospital  care  without 
imposing  intolerable  burdens  on  low  in- 
come citizens  is  highly  doubtful. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  rational  discus- 
sions, this  would  have  been  recognized 
and  a  more  equitable  and  workable 
solution  than  financing  hospital  costs 
through  a  regressive  payroll  tax  would 
most  probably  have  been  found. 

The  same  kind  of  atmosphere  pre- 
vailed in  the  evolution  of  the  'Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

'  Unlike  the  other  party,  Republicans 
In  their  1964  platform  recognized  that 
voting  rights  is  the  key  to  all  other  civil 
rights.  The  platform  called  for  "such 
additional  administrative  or  legislative 
actions  as  may  be  required  to  end  the 
denial,  for  whatever  unlawful  reason,  of 
the  right  to  vote." 

The  other  platform  made  no  mention 
of  voting  rights. 

Republicans  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate introduced  voting  rights  legislation 
in  the  last  session  before  the  administra- 
tion even  decided  to  present  a  bill. 

The  administration  bill,  when  pre- 
sented, provided  a  remedy  for  discrimi- 
nation only  in  6  Southern  States  and 
Alaska  and  in  37  counties  in  certain 
other  States — including  1  county  each 
in  Arizona.  Idaho,  and  Maine — a  clear 
substitution  of  one  form  of  discrimina- 
tion for  another. 

Recognizing  this.  Republicans  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  administration 
legislation  by  providing  a  remedy  for  un- 
constitutional discrimination  wherever 
it  occurs  and  regardless  of  the  device 
used  to  achieve  discrimination. 

The  result?  Loud  charges  and  de- 
nunciations of  Republicans  as  being 
against  voting  rights  legislation. 

Even  the  highest  officeholder  in  the 
land  contributed  directly  to  this  process 
when  he  said,  on  July  10.  that  the  Re- 
publican substitute  "would  have  seriously 
damaged  and  diluted  the  guarantee  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  all  Americans." 

No  debate  on  its  merits;  just  a  flat 
denunciation. 

The  process  I  have  described  of  label- 
ing positions  good  or  evil  without  any 
meaningful  public  debate  on  their  merits 
often  leads  to  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  responsible  citizens  to  engage  in  ra- 
tional and  meaningful  debate  on  con- 
troversial issues. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  likes 
to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  de- 
bating whether  to  adopt  an  evil  policy. 


The  consequence  is  that  the  evil  policy 
is  automatically  excluded  from  the  dis- 
cussion process. 

And  whole  segments  of  opinion  are 
systematically  suppressed. 

The  respected  columnist,  Willianr  S. 
White,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post 
deplored  the  atmosphere  that  is  begin- 
ning to  pervade  this  country.  He  de- 
serves quoting:  ] 

In  short,  a  widely  pervasive  nhetoric  among 
chic  politicians  and  commentators  is  evolv- 
ing a  geometrically  Impossible  figure.  In 
their  view  of  politics  there  is  a  right  line — 
which,  of  course,  is  bad.  There  is  then  a 
central  area  in  this  absurd  parallelogram — 
but  there  Isn't  any  left  line  at  all.  In  this 
wonderfully  simplified  arrangement  every- 
body who  is  not  a  bad  fellow  on  the  bad 
right  is  simply  a  good  fellow  at  the  center;  a 
"moderate."  as  the  saying  goes.  Nobody  re- 
mains to  be  on  the  left;  because,  like  the 
rlglit.  the  left  is  a  term  toward  which  the 
national  mood  is  not  kind. 

White  said  that  the  Republican  Party 
"in  an  institutional  sense"  is  the  princi- 
pal victim  of  "this  distortion  of  seman- 
tics and  of  definition,  simply  because  it 
shelters  more  true  conservatives  and  rel- 
atively more  ultraconservatives  than 
does  the  Democratic  Party." 

He  goes  on: 

But  if  the  situation  is  unfair  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Republicans  as  men  and  women 
innocent  of  the  slightest  taint  of  far-right 
extremism — not  to  mention  to  millions  of 
conservative  Democrats — it  is  much  more  un- 
fair to  something  more  basic.  This  some- 
thing which  is  being  victimized  is  the  in- 
herent right  of  the  people  to  a  system  of 
political  discussion  which  at  least  in  its 
definition  of  terms  is  intellectually  just  to 
all  the  participants,  and  not  merely  overly 
kind  to  one  set  of  them. 

A  political  dialog  based  upon  over- 
simplified rubbish  is  not  worthy  of  adult 
minds.  Nor  will  it  in  the  long  run  foster 
wise  and  grownup  decisions  on  men  and 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  atmosphere  which 
Mr.  White  describes  is  becoming  more 
rather  than  less  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  And  it  is  evident  not  only  in  public 
policy  areas  dealing  with  domestic  mat- 
ters but  in  foreign  policy  considerations 
as  well. 

A  particularly  flagrant  example  oc- 
cui-red  eai'lier  in  the  year  with  regard  to 
our  actions  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  example  to  which  I  refer,  the 
majoi'ity  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
quoted  by  the  UP  as  having  charged  GOP 
leaders  with  "demanding  an  alteiTiative 
more  suitable  to  Genghis  Khan  or  to  the 
Communists  than  to  the  United  States." 

One  would  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  had 
called  on  the  President  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China  rather  than  to  call 
merely  for  a  better  use  of  our  air  and  sea 
power  against  more  significant  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

Because  this  example  would  serve  as  a 
useful  case  study  of  the  kind  of  suppres- 
sion of  rational  debate  to  which  I  refer, 
under  unanimous  consent  it  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  This  case  study  will  include 
my  initial  statements  of  June  14  and 
June  21,  early  statements  by  Minority 


Leader  Gerald  Ford,  the  intemperate  re- 
marks of  Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator 
Church  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
my  reply  of  July  16  to  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  isolated  instance  of 
this  kind  could  be  overlooked  if  it  were 
merely  an  isolated  instance.  But  it  is 
much  more  than  that.  It  is  merely  one 
of  the  countless  examples  one  could  cite 
of  the  studied  refusal  of  an  overwhelm- 
ingly dominant  party  to  engage  in  ra- 
tional debate  on  the  important  issues  of 
our  time. 

Subsequent  events  have  vindicated  the 
House  minority  leader's  call  for  render- 
ing the  SAM  missile  sites  ineffective  be- 
fore they  became  operational  and  before 
American  pilots  were  lost. 

Yet,  the  mere  suggestion  by  the  House 
minority  leader  that  this  counti-y  take 
certain  actions — which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  later  was  compelled  to  take — 
called  forth,  not  reasoned  discussion  of 
his  proposal  but  abuse  and  denunciation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  aspect  in  the 
foreign  policy  area  of  the  suppression  of 
rational  debate.  There  are  certainly 
others.  And,  as  we  have  seen  they 
abound  on  the  domestic  level  as  well. 

My  remarks  today  in  my  report  to  my 
constituents  was  meant  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  domestic  issues  that  were  hastily 
enacted  by  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

It  has.  been  said  that  this  Congiess 
will  go  down  in  history  as  the  outstand- 
ing example  so  far  of  a  Congress  that 
has  wilfully  given  up  its  power  to  the 
Executive  and  that  performed  almost  ex- 
clusively as  a  rubbersiamp  for  the 
Executive. 

In  my  remaiks  to  this  body  on  March 
1.  1965. 1  said: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  exists 
to  serve  the  citizens  of  the  United  States — 
not  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. This  body  is  a  full  partner  in  the 
process,  not  a  poor  relation. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I  do  not  say  that  Congress  should,  or  Re- 
publicans should  automatically  oppose  every 
request  of  the  Executive.  I  do  say  that  Con- 
gress should,  and  I  pledge  you  that  every 
Republican  will  carefully  weigh  every,  such 
request. 

We  have  heard  the  Chief  Executive  speak 
to  the  Congress  and  tell  us  of  his  plans  and 
programs  for  the  Nation.  We  know  that 
many  of  his' party  in  the  Congress  will  sup- 
port all  of  these  as  a  matter  of  oourse.  We 
know  that  the  sheer  mathematics  of  politi- 
cal reality  means  that  most  will  pass. 

We  also  know,  however,  that  there  is  dan- 
ger that  it  will  be  only  mathematics,  and  not 
political  morality,  that  will  guide  many  of 
these  passages. 

And  so  it  was.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sheer 
mathematics  and  an  abrogation  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  first 
session  led  to  the  passage  of  so  many 
pieces  of  legislation  without  due  reflec- 
tion, without  full  hearings  in  committee 
and  without  sufficient  debate  on  the  floor 
that  the  President's  own  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate  was  moved  to  call  for  a 
slowdown  and  a  i-eevaluation  of  what 
had  been  hastily  enacted. 

What  were  some  of  these  hastily  en- 
acted pieces  of  legislation  that  were 
steamrollered  throughout  the  Congress? 
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The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  of  which  E>emocratic  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Green,  of  Oregon,  said  dur. 
ing  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House : 

Today  it  seems  to  me  we  have  in  the  House 
a  determined  effort  to  silence  those  who  are 
ill  disagreement. 

The  bill  was  faulty,  among  other 
reasons,  because  it  was  reported  out  of 
committee  in  great  haste.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  noted  that  the  committee 
"under  prodding  from  an  impatient 
White  House  •  ♦  •  deliberated  all  of  20 
minutes."  The  handling  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  was  called  a  mockery  of  the 
legislative  process  by  Democratic  Con- 
gressman PuciNSKi.  of  Illinois.  At  least 
10  of  25  amendments  were  rejected  on 
the  floor  without  discussion  due  to  the 
gag-i-ule  limitation  on  debate. 

The  bill  to  repeal  section  14 (bi  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  railroaded  through 
a  cowed  and  subservient  Congress.  No 
amendments  v.ere  permitted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  An  amendment  which  the 
Senate  committee  later  adopted  as  ger- 
mane— the  religious  conscience  clause — 
was  excluded  from  consideration  in  the 
House  because  it  was  said  to  be  nonger- 
mane  as  were  several  other  amendments 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual workers. 

The  Appalachia  regional  development 
bill  was  railroaded  through  the  House 
without  so  much  as  a  comma  being 
changed  because  the  word  from  down- 
town was  to  enact  it  without  change. 

The  aits  and  humanities  bill  was  forced 
through  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee after  about  15  minutes  of  con- 
sideration, reporting  a  bill  the  minority 
members  had  seen  for  the  first  time  that 
day  after  the  majority  railroaded  several 
Significant  amendments  with  no  deliber- 
ation through  the  committee. 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  was 
considered  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  July  20.  21.  and  22.  The  hearings 
were  then  adjourned  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  complex  proposals 
should  be  studied  further  and  acted  upon 
early  next  year.  With  no  warniiigs.  hear- 
ings were  reopened  on  September  3  and 
7.  while  the  committee  and  its  staff  were 
absorbed  with  the  Omnibus  Ptivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act.  The  act 
was  debated  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  7  with  the  final  vote  being  taken 
well  after  midnight.  At  one  point  in 
the  proceedings  the  House  voted  121  to 
84  to  allow  but  8  minutes  of  debate  on 
five  separate  amendments. 

The  voting  rights  bill  was  considered 
by  thei  Judiciary  Committee.  Adminis- 
tration forces  on  that  committee  method- 
ically rejected  all  significant  amend- 
ments offered  by  Republicans.  On  the 
House  floor  the  same  general  attitude 
prevailed.  With  the  exception  of  tlie 
Cramer  amendment  to  prevent  election 
irregularities,  any  significant  amend- 
ment offered  by  a  Republican  was  blindly 
voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  examples. 
There  are  many  more.    Again,  referring 
to  my  March  1  remarks  when  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  could  already  be  seen 
I  emphasized : 

We  Republicans  stand  ready  to  work  with 
a'.I  of  our  collen^ues  in  the  Congress  to  as- 


sure that  the  voice  of  the  American  people 
still  may  be  heard  at  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

And  we  warn  all  of  our  colleagues  that. 
xmless  the  legislative  branch  stands  for 
something  more  than  a  rubber  stamp,  it  is 

not   Republicans   who   will   be  a   minority 

it  will  be  the  entire  Congress,  dwarfed  and 
dragooned  by  a  great  and  overbearing  ex- 
ecutive  branch. 
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And  so  it  is  the  Congress  that  is  be- 
coming, as  one  political  scientist  tells  us, 
something  like  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
British  system  with  little  intrinsic  im- 
portance and  even  less  real  power. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  last  session  of  Congress 
about  the  great  American  consensus  that 
is  being  fashioned  at  the  hands  of  our 
President.  But  our  experience  in  the 
past  12  months  should  make  clear  to 
everyone  that  the  great  consensus  of  the 
gieat  planned  society  really  boils  down 
to  a  great  conformity. 

And  conformity  precludes  the  exercise 
of  rational  debate  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  ingredients  not  only  of  a  free  so- 
ciety but  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment. 

By  precluding  rational  debate  on  meas- 
ures which  are  to  be  enacted  into  law 
one  obvious  byproduct  is  that  many  in- 
equities and  defects  will  result  because 
majority  Members  fall  into  the  habit  of 
taking  everything  the  administration 
proposes  on  faith  and  by  direction  and 
because  minority  Members  lack  the  votes 
to  effect  any  changes  or  to  force  real 
deliberation. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  better  to 
debate  a  problem  without  resolving  it 
than  to  resolve  a  problem  without  de- 
bating it. 

One  obvious  example  which  illustrates 
the  results  of  resolving  a  problem  with- 
out debating  its  ramifications  fully 
flowed  from  the  legislation  which  in- 
creased benefits  for  social  security  recip- 
ients. By  not  exploring  all  of  the  rami- 
fications of  its  actions,  the  Congress  in- 
advertently caused  the  termination  or 
reduction  of  the  pensions  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  veterans. 

The  added  social  security  payment 
meant  a  reduction  of  the  income  of  these 
veterans.  One  hard-pressed  constituent, 
for  example,  wrote : 

It  just  isn't  right  to  increase  his  (her 
husband's)  social  security  $73.68  a  year  and 
cut  his  (veterans)   pension  $3(X)  a  year. 

No,  it  is  not  right  but  that  is  the  price 
the  little  guy  pays  for  a  Congress  that 
lets  itself  become  a  subservient  arm  of 
the  executive. 

And  that  is  by  no  means  the  whole  bill. 
That  particular  veteran  and  thousands 
like  him  are  paying  a  lot  more  than  the 
visible  cut  in  his  pension. 

He  is  paying  a  national  sales  tax  that 
will  all  but  wipe  out  his  7-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  even  if 
his  veterans"  pension  is  restored  to  full 
value. 

That  sales  tax  is  inflation. 

Inflation  cuts  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  and  for  those,  like  this 
veteran,  who  aie  on  fixed  incomes,  a  few 
cents  knocked  out  of  the  buying  power  of 
the  few  dollars  he  recei.es  each  month 
means  a  great  deal. 


And  inflation  is  caused,  among  other 
things,  by  ill-advised  Government  policies 
that  pump  huge  amounts  of  borrowed 
dollars  into  the  economy. 

Appropriations  in  this  last  session  alone 
amounted  to  $119  billion.  And  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  not  been  adequately 
financed  yet. 

This  is  $36  billion  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. Add  to  the  $119  billion.  $7  billion 
in  backdoor  spending  authorized  by  this 
Congress  already  and  $5  to  $7  billion  stiU 
needed  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  will 
be  requested  next  January,  and  a  more 
realistic  picture  of  what  this  Congress 
has  spent  unfolds. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Some  have  said  that  this  was  a  "do 
everything  Congress." 

Well,  in  terms  of  outspendmg  eveiy 
other  Congress  in  histoiy.  it  was. 

In  terms  of  injecting  itself  into  prac- 
tically eveiT  aspect  of  our  citizen's  lives, 
it  was. 

In  terms  of  encroaching  on  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  localities,  it  was. 

In  terms  of  a  hundred  other  areas  and 
actions  of  the  Federal  Government,  it 
was. 

But  one  major  columnist  has  pointed 
out  that  in  another  sense  the  89th  Con- 
gress so  far  has  been  a  "do-nothing 
Congress." 

It  did  nothing  to  curb  or  stop  the  lise 
of  serious  crime  In  America. 

It  did  nothing  to  stop  the  irresponsible 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payer's money  as  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  steadily  weakened. 

It  did  nothing  to  halt  the  reckless  mis- 
use of  union  power  in  the  industrial  field. 

It  did  nothing  to  curtail  the  abuses 
that  are  going  on  abroad  in  the  foreign- 
aid  program. 

It  did  nothing  about  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

It  did  nothing  about  a  lot  of  other  top 
priority  items  in  the  domestic  field  and 
in  foreign  policy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  record  I  have  out- 
lined of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress which  only  treats  selected  high- 
lights demonstrates.  In  my  view,  clearly 
and  unequivocally  the  111  effects  of  a 
representative  system  of  government 
that  is  heavily  out  of  balance. 

The  traditional  checks  and  balances  of 
our  system  of  government — the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
government — were  designed  to  serve  as 
the  brake  system  which  would  prevent 
the  unchecked  use  or  abuse  of  power 
under  cur  system  of  government. 

But  as  the  historical  record  indicates, 
the  brake  system  can  only  work  when 
it  is  vitalized  with  the  brake  fluid  of  two 
strong  and  independent  political  parties. 
When  a  heavy  imbalance  exists  as  is 
the  case  today,  the  whole  system  begins 
to  break  down. 

All  Americans.  Democrats.  Repub- 
licans, and  independents  have  a  vital 
stake  in  a  restoration  of  a  strong  two- 
party  system  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  with  no  chance  of 
countering  the  mathematical  superiority 
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that  faced  us  in  this  first  session,  Re- 
publicans were  not  idle. 

Alternative  proposals  were  offered  to 
major  bills  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  although  systematically  re- 
jected in  most  instances,  a  cohesive  effort 
was  made  by  Republicans  to  institute  a 
public  dialog  and  present  their  case  in 
meaningful  and  rational  terms. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  in  outlining  much 
of  the  Republican  record  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

Republicans  offered  sound  proposals, 
had  some  impact  on  legislation  and  exec- 
utive act'ons,  presented  a  cohesive  front, 
reorganized  the  Republican  conference, 
issued  timely  position  papers  and  always 
attempted  to  be  constructive  in  their  al- 
ternatives. Their  own  initiated  propos- 
als and  their  critcism. 

REPUBLICAN    ALTERNATIVES 

For  six  of  the  major  bills  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  passed  in  this 
session,  there  were  alternative  proposals 
,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
'  Republicans.  In  eveiy  case  the  Repub- 
lican alternative  dealt  more  adequately 
with  the  problem  without  unnecessary 
extension  of  Federal  power. 

VOTING    RIGHTS 

The  administration's  bill  on  voting 
rights  (H.R.  6400 >.  as  originally  intro- 
duced, provided  as  we  have  seen,  a  rem- 
edy for  discrimination  only  in  six  south- 
ern States  and  Alaska,  and  in  37  counties 
in  certain  other  States,  including  one 
county  each  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Maine.  These  strange  results  were 
achieved  by  language  which  limited  the 
application  of  the  bill  to  places  which 
used  literacy  tests  or  tests  of  moral  char- 
acter for  voters  and  in  which  fewer  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
voted  in  the  1964  election. 

Republican  House  Members  and  Re- 
publican Senators  introduced  voting 
rights  legislation  before  the  administra- 
tion got  around  to  deciding  to  present  a 
bill. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  the  major 
Republican  alteraative,  the  Pord-McCul- 
loch  bill  (H.R.  7896) ,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  bill  provided  a  remedy 
for  unconstitutional  discrimination 
wherever  it  occurs  and  regardless  of  the 
device  used  to  achieve  discrimination, 

Tlie  administration  bill  wiped  out 
literacy  and  other  tests  wherever  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  the  voting-age  popu- 
lation voted  in  1964.  The  Pord-McCul- 
loch  bill  did  not  disturb  nondiscrimina- 
tory qualifications  for  voting  established 
by  States. 

The  administration  bill  required  Fed- 
eral court  approval  of  any  new  voting 
laws  passed  by  the  States  to  which  it 
applied.  The  Ford-McCulloch  bill  did 
not  restrict  State  authority  to  enact  new 
nondiscriminatory  voting  laws. 

The  administration  bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  approved  of  the  poll  tax,  pro- 
viding that  Federal  examiners  would  col- 
lect it  in  areas  in  which  they  operated  to 
register    voters      The    Ford-McCulloch 


bill  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  a  speedy  court  test  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  poll  tax. 

MEDICARE 

The  medicare  bill,  included  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965,  is  an 
amalgamation  cl  the  administration  pro- 
posal and  a  Republican  alternative  of- 
fered by  Representative  John  Byrnes,  of 
Wisconsin  (H.R.  7057  ) . 

.In  contrast  to  the  bill  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  early  in  the 
session,  the  Byrnes  bill  provided  a  system 
of  insurance  for  the  elderly. 

First.  Covering  all  medical  expenses, 
not  just  hospitalization. 

Second.  Offering  voluntary  rather 
than  compulsory  coverage. 

Third.  Financed  by  a  combination  of 
general  tax  revenues  and  premium  pay- 
ments by  the  insured,  avoiding  the 
regressive  social  security  tax. 

ELEMENTARY    AND   SECONDARY    SCHOOL   AID 

The  administration's  bill  to  aid 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  (H.R. 
2362),  presented  as  a  measure  to  assist 
poverty  stricken  children,  is  in  fact  the 
first  general  aid  to  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  passed  by  the  Congi-ess.  Un- 
der this  bill,  $2  1  million  will  be  granted 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  West- 
chester County  the  wealthiest  in  New 
York  State,  for  the  education  of  children 
from  poor  families.  Sunflower  County, 
Miss.,  with  median  family  income  only 
one-fifth  that  of  Westchester  Coimty,  will 
receive  only  $745,000  for  the  education  of 
children  from  poor  families. 

Republicans  sought  to  make  it  a  bill 
which  would  do  what  it  professed  to  do: 
aid"  poor  children  without  tmdue  Federal 
control  of  State,  local,  and  private 
schools. 

The  Republican  effort  was  directed 
toward,  first,  channeling  Federal  funds 
only  into  areas  of  need  within  each 
State;  second,  recognizing  differences  in 
financial  ability  and  need  among  States; 
third,  concentrating  the  program  upon 
the  needs  of  deprived  children;  and 
fourth,  reducing  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

A  Republican  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  expanding  and  improving  ele- 
mentary and  secondai'y  schools  was  in- 
corporated in  H.R.  6349,  offered  by  Rep- 
resentatives William  Ayres,  of  Ohio, 
and  Thomas  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  and 
others.  This  bill  relied  chiefly  on  the 
device  of  tax  credits  for  individuals  who 
pay  for  schools  through  State  and  local 
taxes  directly  or  indirectly  as  well  as  for 
those  who  incur  expenses  for  students  in 
higher  education.  This  bill  would  have 
diverted  $3  to  $5  billion  annually  from 
the  Federal  Treasui*y  and  made  it  avail- 
able for  additional  support  for  education 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

In  addition,  H.R.  6349  provided  $300 
million  annually  to  the  States  for  the 
education  of  deprived  children  aged  3  to 
7.  Unlike  Project  Head  Start  under  the 
poverty  program,  which  provides  uneven 
summer  schooling  for  some  deprived 
children,  this  bill  proposed  a  systematic 
national  effort  to  give  preschool  educa- 
tion to  children  who  need  it.     ' 


APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    ACT 

The  administration  bill  (S.  3),  which 
became  law,  provided  for  an  Appalachian 
Regional  Conamission  with  authority  in 
360  counties  in  10  States  to  plan  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  various  public 
works,  particularly  highway  construc- 
tion, in  a  region  that  includes  many 
severely  depressed  areas. 

The  Republican  alternative,  offered 
by  Representative  William  C.  Cramer, 
of  Florida  (H.R.  4466),  would  have  ex- 
tended Federal  assistance  to  all  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  throughout 
the  Nation  instead  of  to  a  single  region. 
Unlike  the  administration  bill,  which 
provides  aid  to  prosperous  as  well  as  de- 
pressed areas  in  the  region  to  which  it 
applies,  the  Cramer  bill  proposed  to  limit 
aid  to  places  suffering  economic  distress 
and  high  unemployment. 

The  Public  Works  and  Development 
Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-136 — is,  like 
the  Cramer  bill,  a  measure  intended  to 
assist  depressed  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  raises  serious  problems  of 
duplication  and  conflict  with  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act, 

CABINET   DEPARTMENT  DEALING  WITH  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  administration  bill  establishing  a 
new  Cabinet  agency,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  AJffairs  (H.R. 
6927),  was  defective  in  many  respects. 
It  did  no  more  than  confer  a  more  pres- 
tigious title  on  certain  existing  ageneies. 
It  brought  together  in  the  new  depart- 
ment less  than  one-third  of  the  Federal 
Government's  housing  activities  and  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  Federal  activities  and 
funds  aimed  at  assisting  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  solve  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  areas.  As  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  a 
defect  which  Republicans  sought  to  cor- 
rect and  which  was  finally  remedied  in 
conference. 

The  Republican  alternative,  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Dwyer]  (H.R.  5173),  and  several  other 
Republicans,  would  have  created  an 
agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  deal  with  metropolitan  area 
problems.  This  agency  would  have  been 
a  center  of  coordination  and  information 
for  all  Federal  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  urban  areas. 

HOUSING 

The  administration's  housing  bill 
(H.R.  5840),  as  originally  presented, 
offered  a  scheme  of  rent  supplements  for 
families  whose  incomes  were  above  the 
levels  set  for  public  housing  tenants. 
Under  this  plan,  some  families  with  an 
income  of  more  than  $11,000  in  some 
places  would  be  eligible  to  have  a  part  of 
their  rent  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Beyond  this,  the  bill  provided 
largely  for  a  continuance  of  existing 
Federal  housing  programs. 

A  Republican  substitute,  offered  by 
Representative  William  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey  <H.R.  9501) ,  sought  to  modify 
existing  housing  policy  in  several  im- 
portant respects: 

First.  By  giving  residential  redevelop- 
ment in  urban  x-enewal  a  higher  priority. 
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Second.  By  stimulating  rehabilitation 
of  existing  sound  housing. 

Third.  By  utilizing  existing  privately 
owned  rental  housing  for  low-income 
tenants.^ 

Fourth.  By  lower  interest  rates  on 
loans  f 01-  college  housing  and  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

Fifth.  By  providing  new  FHA  mort- 
gage financing  for  veterans. 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  Widnall 
bill  were  incorporated  in  the  measure 
which  was  enacted. 

BEPDBLICAN     IMPACT     OM     LEGISLATION 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Republicans 
in  this  Congress  hold  only  one-third  of 
the  seats,  there  were  occasions  v.hen  tiie 
Republican  minority  exerted  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  legislation. 

A  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  was  approved — a  proposal  which 
Republicans  made  in  1964.  but  which  was 
voted  down  in  the  last  Congress  by 
Democrats  acting  on  White  House  or- 
ders. 

The  repeal  of  Federal  excise  taxes — a 
step  which  Republicans  have  advocated 
for  many  years  and  which  was  called  for 
in  the  Republican  platform  of  1964 — was 
accomplished  this  session.  In  1964.  a 
Republican  proposal  to  repeal  retail  ex- 
cise taxes  was  defeated  by  Democratic 
votes. 

Other  changes  made  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  were  influenced  by  Republi- 
can initiatives  and  conforaa  to  long- 
standing Republican  policy.  One  was 
the  liberalization  of  the  earnings  limita- 
tion beyond  which  elderly  pople  become 
ineligible  to  collect  their  social  security 
benefits.  The  other  was  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  coverage  requirements  for  peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  72  in  order  to  qualify 
for  benefits. 

Similarly,  Republicans  took  the  lead 
in  advocating  changes  in  tax  policy  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  medical  expenses. 
The  Congress  repealed  maximum  limita- 
•  tions  on  income  tax  deductions  for  med- 
ical care  insurance  and  authorized  a 
deduction  of  one-half  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  insurance  up  to  $150. 

The  medicare  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress incorporates  in  its  provisions  much 
of  the  Republican  bill  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin. 
This  bill  is  not  limited  to  hospital  care 
as  the  administration  recommended.  In 
its  final  version  it  covers  doctors'  bills 
and  other  medical  costs  in  provisions 
borrowed  from  the  Byrnes  bill. 

The  Housin?  Act  passed  by  Congress 
contains  six  significant  features  from  the 
Republican  substitute  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentative William  B.  Widnall,  of  New 
Jersey : 

First.  Low-income  private  housing: 
This  new  program  will  provide  immedi- 
ate relief  to  low -income  families  who 
have  been  living  in  substandard  housing 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  long  wait- 
ing list  for  public  housing.  It  will  use  any 
adequate  existing  housing  on  a  voluntary 
basis  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  present 
public  housing  rental  levels,  without  the 
gigantic  expense  of  constructing  new 
public  housing  units. 

Second.  Veterans  housing  program: 
The  first  major  veterans'  benefits  legis- 
lation affecting  so-called  cold  war  vet- 


erans ever  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
this  will  also  apply  to  an  estimated  21 
million  veterans  who  have  failed  to  use 
or  qualify  for  VA  home  loan  benefits. 
Comprehensive  benefits  include  no  down 
payments  for  homes  costing  up  to  $15.- 
000,  with  as  little  as  $500  down  on  a 
$20,000  home. 

Third.  Low-interest-rate  college  hous- 
ing: Conferees  accepted  this  proposal, 
despite  the  finn  opposition  of  the  John- 
son administration.  It  will  provide  $1.2 
billion  in  lower  rent  college  housing, 
avoiding  an  expensive  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth.  Low-interest  elderly  housing: 
To  prevent  the  phasing  out  of  a  highly 
successful  program  administered  by 
churches  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, a  program  with  rents  at  a  level 
they  can  afford  will  be  available  to 
elderly  people  of  low  income. 

Fifth.  Compensation  for  condemnees: 
This  provides,  for  the  first  time,  prompt 
and  equitable  compensation  for  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  and  other  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Sixth.  Rehabilitation  loan  program: 
Sponsored  by  Republicans  in  the  1964 
Housing  Act,  the  low-interest  loan  pro- 
gram for  tenants,  homeowners,  and  small 
businessmen  in  urban  renewal  areas  re- 
ceived a  $400  million  authorization.  This 
was  not  requested  by  the  administration. 

A  notable  improvement  in  the  housing 
bill  was  made  with  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
John  C.  Kunkel.  of  Pennsylvania,  aiding 
homeowners  who  became  unemployed 
because  of  the  closmg  of  Federal  instal- 
lations. It  placed  a  moratorium  on 
FHA-insured  loan  payments  of  such  per- 
sons and  authorized  the  SecretaiT  of 
Defense  to  acquire  their  properties  for 
FHA  disposal  when  the  owners  were  un- 
able to  dispose  of  them  on  reasonable 
terms. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  as  passed  con- 
tains at  least  two  provisions  of  Republi- 
can origin.  One  was  the  clean  elections 
provision  proposed  by  Representative 
William  Cramer,  of  Florida,  inserted  in 
the  bill  over  the  opposition  of  a  majority 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  bill  as  finally  passed 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  poll  tax 
by  directing  the  Attorney  General  to  se- 
cure a  speedy  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  tax — the  approach  used 
in  the  Ford-McCulloch  bill. 

The  immigration  bill  contains  a  ceil- 
ing on  immigrants  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  because  of  Republican  effort. 
Because  of  opposition  from  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department,  an 
amendment  to  bring  such  immigration 
under  control,  presented  by  Representa- 
tive Clark  MacGrecor,  of  Minnesota, 
was  voted  down  by  Democrats  in  the 
House.  This  provision  prevailed  in  the 
Senate,  however,  and  was  incorporated 
in  the  final  version  of  the  law. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
lican support  saved  for  State  Governors 
some  p)Ower  of  veto  over  projects  under 
the  poverty  program  within  their  States 
in  opposition  to  the  effort  of  most  Demo- 
crats to  eliminate  any  vestige  of  State 
control  over  this  program. 


Republican  Initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
lican support  led  to  the  denial  of  fimds 
for  the  rent  supplement  program  under 
the  Housing  Act  until  guidelines  in  keep- 
ing with  the  intent  of  Congress  are 
drafted  by  the  Housing?  Administrator. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
lican support  led  to  the  denial  of  funds 
for  a  federally  directed  National  Teach- 
er Corps  because  no  hearings  had  been 
held  in  the  House  on  this  proposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  initial  Repub- 
lican success — the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  agricultural  fxmds  for  aid  to  Nasser 
voted  by  the  House  at  the  motion  of 
Representative  Robert  Michel,  of  Illi- 
nois, on  January  26 — was  reversed  under 
sevei'e  administration  pressure  on  Feb- 
ruary 8. 
republican  influence  on  execution  action 

In  some  instances  the  policy  of  the 
President  and  other  executive  agencies 
responded  to  Republican  proposals. 

On  April  30,  the  House  Republican 
leadership  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
inter-American  police  force  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. On  May  3,  the  administration 
offered  this  proposal  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$700  million  for  defense  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing  national  unity  and  national 
resolve  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion on  two  continents  was  suggested  by 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  at  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Vietnam 
problems.  The  administration  subse- 
quently requested  the  increased  appro- 
priation. It  was  granted  with  the  unani- 
mous support  of  Republican  Members  of 
both  House  and  Senate. 

Since  mid-1963.  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress have  been  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  take  the  lead  in  convening  an  in- 
ternational monetary  conference  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  balance-of-payments 
problem.  In  1965,  the  urging  was  re- 
newed by  Representative  Robert  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas,  and  by  the  joint  Re- 
publican leadership  on  July  1.  On  July 
10,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
Fowler  announced  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  issue  a  call  for  such  a 
conference. 

Representative  Glenard  Lipscomb,  of 
California.  William  Minshall,  of  Ohio; 
and  I  as  members  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee  brought  to  public 
attention  the  inadequacy  of  the  admin- 
istration's defense  budget  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  order 
to  give  the  appearance  of  holding  Fed- 
eral expenditure  below  the  level  of  $100 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  and  to  leave 
room  for  Great  Society  legislation,  the 
administration  devised  its  defense  budg- 
et on  guidelines  set  in  1963,  which  did 
not  take  account  of  the  involvement  of 
150.000  and  more  American  troops  in  a 
shooting  war  in  Asia.  The  result,  as  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  under 
Senator  Stennis  has  found,  is  a  danger- 
ous drain  on  personnel,  equipment,  and 
ammunition  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

REPUBLICAN  SOLIDITT 

Republican  ranks  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives held  fast  on  important  votes 
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throughout  the  session.  On  the  26  roll- 
call  votes  in  which  a  party  position  was 
formulated  by  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  headed  by  Representa- 
tive John  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  87  percent 
of  the  votes  cast  by  Republican  Members 
were  in  support  of  the  party  position  and 
only  13  percent  in  opposition. 

differences  between  the  parties 

During  this  past  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  were  93  rollcall  votes  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  majority  of  the  Democrats.  On 
these  votes  in  the  aggregate,  81.4  percent 
of  the  Republican  votes  were  on  the  side 
of  the  majority  of  their  party  and  80.2 
percent  of  the  Democratic  votes  were  in 
agreement  with  the  majority  of  their 

party. 

These  93  votes  reveal  some  significant 
differences  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  votes  is  a  Republican  prefer- 
ence for  a  more  discriminating  approach 
to  national  problems.  Republicans  op- 
posed and  sought  to  modify  the  loosely 
drawn,  ambiguous,  blank  check  approach 
of  the  Democratic  majority. 

Republicans  showed  themselves  more 
concerned  than  most  Democrats  about 
such  things  as  prudent  use  of  tax  dollars, 
the  danger  of  inflation  fired  by  big  in- 
creases in  Government  spending  and  un- 
ending deficits,  the  stifling  of  State,  local, 
and  private  initiative  by  the  spread  of  an 
overweening  Central  Government,  the 
peril  of  runaway  bureaucracy,  and  the 
application  of  the  commonsense  prin- 
ciples of  good  management  in  Federal 
programs. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  majority  of 
Republicans  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  contrast  to  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats,  voted  against  such  things 
as — 

Doubling  the  authorization  for  the 
poverty  program  at  a  time  when  loose 
administration  prompted  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  to  launch  a 
full  investigation  of  the  program. 

A  rent  supplement  program  whereby 
taxpayers  would  help  to  pay  the  rent  of 
families  earning  in  some  areas  more  than 
$8,000  a  year  and  possessing  assets  of  as 
much  as  $25,000. 

A  foreign  aid  program  of  $3.2  billion 
which  all  agree  needs  dractic  overhaul- 
ing. 

A  farm  bill  which  will  mean  that  Gov- 
ernment payments  In  1966  will  equal  one- 
third  of  realized  net  farm  income  but 
will  not  solve  the  farm  problem. 

A  Public  Works  and  Redevelopment 
Act  modeled  after  the  discredited  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Advanced 
I»ublic  Works  Act. 

A  Highway  Beautification  Act  rushed 
through    the    House    without    adequate  ' 
deliberation. 

Republican  Members  even  voted 
agalilst  a  pay  raise  for  themselves,  again 
unlike  a  majority  of  the  Democrats. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  consistent 
and  vigorous  foreign  policy.  Republicans 
uiisuccessfully  attempted  to  place  re- 
strictions of  foreign  aid  f imds  so  that  the 
American  taxpayer  would  not  be  financ- 
ing anti-American  regimes  or  assisting 
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nations  that  are  helping  North  Vietnam 
in  the  war  in  which  150,000  American 
fightmg  men  are  now  engaged.  For 
these  reasons  most  Republicans  sup- 
ported a  prohibition  against  American 
aid  to  nations  engaged  in  supplying 
North  Vietnam  and  against  further 
shipment  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
Egypt's  Nasser  and  Indonesia's  Sukarno. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
State  and  local  governments,  most  Re- 
publicans sought  to — 

Retain  the  veto  p>ower  of  State  gover- 
nors over  poverty  program  projects. 

Maintain  the  power  of  the  States  to 
forbid  compulsory  imionism. 

Permit  the  people  of  each  State  to  de- 
cide the  basLs  of  representation  in  one 
house  of  their  State  legislature. 

Defeat  appropriations  for  a  federally 
controlled  National  Teachers  Corp. 

Secure  legislative  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  States  to  set  standards  of 
water  purity  in  rivers  instead  of  trans- 
ferring this  authority  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Maintain  State  authority  to  determine 
the  use  to  be  made  of  areas  adjoining 
highways. 

Maintain  the  right  of  States  to  deny 
the  suffrage  to  people  unable  to  read  or 
write  the  English  language. 

planning  and  research  committee 

Early  in  the  session  the  Planning  and 
Research  Committee  was  established  as 
an  organ  of  the  Republican  Conference 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
new  agency  was  created  to  help  mobilize 
activity  toward  the  development  of  long- 
term  solutions  to  national  problems. 

The  Planning  and  Research  Commit- 
tee issued  in  August  a  report  entitled, 
"Vietnam :  Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  the 
Historical  Record."  Columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond  said  of  this  report: 

This  is  loyal  opposition  at  its  best. 

Headed  by  Representative  Charles  E. 
GooDELL.  of  New  York,  this  committee 
supervises  the  activities  of  13  task  forces, 
each  of  which  has  spent  this  year  in  the 
study  of  major  public  policy  problems  In 
its  field  of  jurisdiction. 

Several  of  the  task  forces  have  made 
reports  containing  constructive  proposals 
in  1965.  All  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  positive  Republican 
program  in  1966. 

The  task  forces  and  their  chaii-men 
are: 

Agricultm-e,  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Congressional  refoi-m  and  minority 
staffing,  James  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Economic  opportunity,  Peter  Freling- 
HUYSEN,  of  New  Jersey. 

Education,  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Federal  civil  service,  Ancher  Nelsen, 
of  Mirmesota. 

Latin  America,  cochalrman  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  cochalr- 
man Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois. 

NATO  and  Atlantic  Community,  Paul 
FiNDLEY,  of  Illinois. 

Nuclear  affairs,  Craig  Hosmer,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Platform  implementation,  James  Bat- 
tin,  of  Montana. 


Unemployment  compensation  system, 
John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

United  Nations,  John  B.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Urban  and  suburban  affairs,  Clark 
MacGrecor,  of  Minnesota. 

Voting  rights,  William  M.  McCuxloch. 
of  Ohio. 

REPUBLICAN  SUPPORT  OF  ADMINISTRATION   BILLS 

Several  enactments  of  the  past  ses- 
sion received  strong  Republican  support. 
Republican  House  Members  judged  each 
bill  on  its  merits  and  gave  -approval  to 
administration  measures  that  served  the 
public  interest. 

Among  the  bills  that  were  given  strong 
Republican  support  on  final  passage  were 
the  following:  The  higher  education  bill; 
vocational  training  loan  bill;  the  immi- 
gration bill;  the  Export  Control  Act; 
constitutional  amendment  on  Presiden- 
tial succession ;  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965;  various  bills  in  the  field  of 
health;  excise  tax  cuts;  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  bill;  expansion  of 
veterans'  benefits;  various  anticrime 
bills;  pay  raises  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel;  legislation  for  the  control  of 
aif  and  water  pollution  and  water  re- 
sources planning;  and  the  voting  rights 
bill. 

A     SAMPLING     OF     REPUBLICAN     LECISLATIVfi  . 
PROPOSALS 

Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  introduced  bills  which 
comprise  a  comprehensive,  broad-gaged, 
and  constructive  legislative  program. 

At  least  256  bills  expanding  and  liberal- 
izing social  security  were  offered  by 
Republicans.  These  bills  dealt  with 
such  matters  as  reduction  of  the  age  re- 
quirements for  beneficiaries,  increasing 
the  maximum  age  for  eligibility  of  chil- 
dien,  expansion  of  the  system  to  groups 
not  presently  covered,  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  earnings  permissible  without 
sacrifice  of  benefits. 

At  least  61  Republican  bills  were  intro- 
duced for  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  ex- 
cise taxes. 

At  least  59  Republicans  introduced  vot- 
ing rights  legislation,  generally  patterned 
after  the  Ford-McCulIoch  bill. 

At  least  54  Republicans  introduced  bills 
providing  for  a  new  program  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  The  three  major  ap- 
proaches were  typified  in  the  proposals  of 
Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  cH.R. 
3728) ;  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow 
(H.R.  21).  and  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes  (H.R.  7057). 

At  least  46  Republicans  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  pennit  the 
people  to  employ  factors  in  addition  to 
population  in  the  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  State  legislatmes. 

At  least  27  Republicans  introduced 
bills  to  establish  a  coordinating  offlc© 
concerned  with  urban  area  affairs  in  the 
Executive  OflBce  of  the  President. 

At  least  28  Republicans  introduced  bills 
establishing  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the'Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  do  the  job  which  two 
Hoover  Commissions  did  in  the  past. 

Nine  Republicans  introduced  a  free- 
dom of  information  bill  defining  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  agencies  and  oflBcials 
to  withhold  Information  in  order  to  make 
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available  a  maximum  of  information  to 
citizens  and  taxpayers. 

The  House  Republican  Conference 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  its  task 
force  on  education,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Quie,  of  Minnesota,  for 
legislation  granting  a  tax  credit  against 
the  costs  of  higher  education.  A  large 
number  of  Members  have  sponsored  bills 
like  Mr.  Quie's  which  permits  a  credit 
up  to  an  amount  of  $325  per  student 
annually. 

At  least  78  Republicans  have  now  in- 
troduced the  Human  Investment  Act,  a 
bUl  granting  credits  against  the  Federal 
income  tax  to  business  for  the  expenses 
of  retraining  present  or  prospective  em- 
ployees to  upgrade  their  skills. 

At  least  60  Republicans  have  intro- 
duced legislation  of  the  type  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  agriculture,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Odin  Langen.  of  Minnesota,  to 
establish  a  World  Food  Study  Commis- 
sion to  determine  pK)pulation  trends  and 
food  needs  for  the  future. 

This  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely. 
It  is  meant  to  be  illustrative,  not 
exhaustive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds  Republicans 
gave  a  good  accounting  of  themselves  in 
the  session  just  ended.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  future  of  the  two-party 
system  in  this  country  and  the  restora- 
tion of  meaningful  public  dialog  in  the 
hammering  out  of  programs  and  solu- 
tions hinges  most  directly  on  the  early 
return  In  this  counti-y  to  two  strong  and 
independent  political  parties. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows: 

Statement  by  Representative  Laird,  June  14, 
1965 

We  may  be  dangerously  close  to  ending 
Republican  support  of  our  present  Vietnam 
policy.  This  possibility  exists  because  the 
American  people  do  not  know  how  far  the 
administration  is  prepared  to  go  with  large- 
scale  use  of  ground  forces  in  order  to  save 
face  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  deserve  an  answer 
to  this  question.  The  Republican  Party 
should  base  its  future  support  on  the  na- 
ture of  that  answer. 

In  the  absence  of  this  answer,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  present  policy  is  aimed  not 
at  victory  over  the  Communist  insurgency 
nor  at  driving  Communists  out  of  South 
Vietnam  but  rather  at  some  sort  of  nego- 
tiated settlement  which  would  include  Com- 
munist elements  in  a  coalition  government. 

If  such  is  the  objective  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  then  the  charge  can  be  lev- 
eled that  this  administration  Is  overcom- 
mitting  ground  forces  In  this  area  of  the 
world  and  needlessly  exposing  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  boys. 

In  several  ptjblic  utterances,  administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  implied  that  the 
ground  force  buildup  in  Vietnam  is  Eisen- 
hower or  Republican  policy.  Such  an  impli- 
cation is  just  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 

The  Eisenhower-Dulles  policy  scrupulously 
avoided  a  large-scale  use  of  conventional 
ground  forces  in  southeast  Asia.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  at  the  time  President  Eisenhower 
left  office,  there  were  only  773  members  of 
the  U.S.  military  mission  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
situation  at  that  time  was  much  less  critical 
than  it  is  now.  although  we  have  more  than 
50.000  American  troops  there  today.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  American  troop  buildup 
in  Vietnam  could  go  as  high  as  100,000  Amer- 
ican boys. 


Well  over  2  years  ago,  interested  free  world 
Asian  countries  offered  to  assist  U.S.  efforts 
in  that  area  of  the  world.  This  aid  Included 
the  offer  of  ground  troops  and  other  assist- 
ance from  such  countries  as  South  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  Thailand.  This  aid  was  re- 
jected by  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Today,  thousands  of  American  boys  are 
fighting  a  war  and  many  are  losing  their 
lives  because  the  U.S.  Government  has  failed 
on  occasion  after  occasion  to  make  the  right 
decision  at  the  right  time. 

If  our  objective  is  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, it  is  time  to  use  other  means  than 
the  needless  sacrifice  of  American  lives  to 
attain  that  objective.  Once  American  troops 
are  committed  in  any  situation,  a  top  priority 
objective  must  be  to  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  lives  and  minimize 
the  number  of  casualties. 

One  such  step,  already  long  overdue,  is  to 
retarget  our  bombing  raids  on  more  signifi- 
cant targets  in  North  Vietnam.  A  major 
transportation  and  supply  area  Is  the  port 
city  of  Haiphong.  To  continue  to  allow  the 
unhindered  flow  of  war  materials  in  and  out 
of  that  area  only  insures  greater  American 
casualties  in  future  Vietcong  offensive  ac- 
tions. 

Republicans  will  continue  to  support 
President  Johnson  when  his  actions  In  the 
Vietnamese  situation  serve  American  and 
free  world  Interests  and  when  they  do  not 
needlessly  waste  or  endanger  American  lives. 


Congressional  Record  Statement  bt  Mr. 
Laird.  June  21, 1965 

As  can  be  seen  from  a  reading  of  the  (June 
14)  statement,  my  principal  objective  was 
to  question  sincerely  and  seriously  the  large- 
scale  commitment  of  American  lives  to  bring 
about  a  political  settlement  of   the  war. 

Many  have  Interpreted  my  remarks  as  a 
call  for  a  total  military  victory  In  Vietnam. 
In  point  of  fact,  my  statement  did  not  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
President's  stated  objectives  in  Vietnam.  It 
merely  stated  what  seems  to  be  an  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  President's  policy  Is  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
and  It  questioned  the  means  the  President 
appears  to  be  taking  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations. 

To  place  this  In  perspective,  let  me  make 
clear  that  It  Is  my  conviction  that  prior  to 
the  President's  Baltimore  speech  of  April  7, 
1965.  there  were  three  options  available  to 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam:  First,  a  mili- 
tary victory;  second,  a  negotiated  settlement; 
and  third,  withdrawal. 

Since  the  President's  very  clear  Implica- 
tions In  his  Baltimore  speech  In  which  he 
called  for  unconditional  discussions,  the  op- 
tions available  to  the  United  States  have  been 
reduced  to  two;  a  negotiated  settlement  or 
withdrawal. 

This  reduction  to  two  options  with  its 
consequent  ruling  out  of  the  option  of  a 
military  victory  Is  clearly  deductible  from 
the  stated  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  My  statement  of  June  14  did 
not  address  Itself  to  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  rule  out  military  victory 
as  one  of  the  options  available  to  the  United 
States.  Rather,  it  concerned  itself  solely 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  means  the  President 
is  xislng  to  bring  about  his  own  stated  ob- 
jective of  negotiations. 

My  statement  of  June  14  merely  sought 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  large-scale 
use  of  American  troops  to  bring  about  a 
political  end  when  other  means  are  clearly 
available. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  since  we 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  world  criticism  any- 
way because  of  the  Presidents  decision  to 
go  north  with  air  strikes,  logic  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  we  make  more  effective  use 
of  these  air  strikes  than  we  have  to  date  In 
order  to  bring  about  the  political  objectives 
of  the  administration.     1  find   It  extremely 


difficult — as  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
do — to  Justify  sacrificing  American  lives  to 
attain  political  objectives  when  other  means 
are  available. 

As  suggested  in  my  statement,  it  would 
seem  far  more  logical  to  hit  more  significant 
military  targets  In  our  attempts  to  convince 
the  Conrununists  that  it  would  be  in  their 
best  Interests  to  sit  down  with  us  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  morning  of  June  17,  I 
participated  In  an  Interview  on  NBC's  "To- 
day" show,  with  Sander  Vanocur,  In  which  my 
views  on  the  Vietnamese  situation  were  again 
discussed. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  place  the  in- 
terview on  the  "Today"  show  In  the  Record 
at   this  point. 

The  Interview  referred  to  follows ; 

"congressman   melvin   laird  is  interviewed 

"Mr.  Hugh  Downs.  In  Washington,  Con- 
gressman MtxviN  Laird,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican conference  in  the  House,  said  that 
he  doubts  the  wisdom  of  giving  full  Republi- 
can support  with  no  questions  asked,  to 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.  Laird 
suggests  the  Republicans  should  come  up 
with  their  own  policy  for  Vietnam,  rather 
than  following  the  administration  down  the 
line. 

"Congressman  Laird  is  in  our  Washington 
studios  this  morning  with  'Today'  program's 
Washington  correspondent,  Sander  Vanocur. 
Gentlemen; 

"(Congressman  Melvin  Laird  and  Sander 
Vanocur  are  seen  on  TV  screen,  seated  in 
studio.) 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Good  morning,  Hugh. 
Congressman  Laird,  why  have  you  come  to 
this  position  now  where  you  suggest  that 
the  Republicans  who  have  supported  the 
President  on  Vietnam  are  now,  as  you  put  it. 
perilously  close  to  giving  up  that  support? 

"Congressman  Laird.  Well,  Sander,  I'd  just 
like  to  say  that  we  In  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  think,  have 
gone  the  extra  step  to  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  southeast 
Asia  war  Is  concerned.  Gehry  Ford,  Les 
Arends,  myself,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  minority 
side,  have  always  gone  the  extra  step  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  still  support  the  firm  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  Vietnam.  There  are  serious  ques- 
tions, however,  as  to  whether  we  are  fighting 
the  proper  kind  of  war,  and  there  are  ques- 
tions about  the  future,  and  I  believe  that  we 
in  the  minority  party  have  a  responsibility 
and  duty  to  address  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  discuss  from  one  end  of 
this  country  to  the  other. 

"The  President  chose,  back  late  last  year, 
to  escalate  the  war  as  he  has  done  to  the 
use  of  bombing  raids  to  the  north,  using  air 
power.  Now,  the  President  is  choosing  to 
escalate  the  war  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam. 
Personally.  I  think  that  this  Is  the  poorest 
choice  of  escalation  that  the  President  could 
possibly  make,  because  we  are  choosing  the 
very  area  where  the  Red  Chinese,  whom  we 
are  confronted  with,  and  we  have  a  con- 
frontation with  them  in  southeast  Asia  at 
the  present  time,  are  the  strongest.  And  to 
Imply  that  this  is  the  policy  of  the  former 
Republican  administration,  as  a  high  admin- 
istration spokesman  did  this  past  week,  to 
accelerate  and  to  escalate  the  ground  war 
In  Vietnam,  is  not  the  case.  Just  because  the 
Eisenhower-Dulles  policy  was  Just  the  oppo- 
site, that  we  should  not  tie  down  large-scale 
ground  forces  in  southeast  Asia. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Well,  Congressman  Laird. 
your  statement  of  Monday  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  administration  was  remiss  In  not 
seeking  total  victory.  Do  you  believe  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  total  victory  in  that  kind 
of  a  war? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Well,  first  I'd  like  to  say  that 
there    were    three    alternatives    available    to 
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the  United  States  prior  to  the  Baltimore 
speech  of  the  President.  One  of  them  was 
military  victory,  the  win  policy  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  outlined  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  which  I  serve,  in 
March.  And  this  was  the  objective  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  March  In  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  May  I  Interrupt  you  Just  a 
second? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Did  he  say  in  that  testi- 
mony that  the  United  States  could  win  the 
war? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Yes,  and  that  was  the  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  southeast  Asia 
and  Vietnam.  The  second  alternative,  of 
course,  was  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  the 
third  alternative  was  to  withdraw.  But  after 
the  Baltimore  speech  of  President  Johnson,  in 
which  he  said  our  objective  was  to  negotiate 
a  settlement,  he  gave  that  Implied  Implica- 
tion to  the  world  that  that  was  our  objective 
as  far  as  Vietnam  was  concerned,  then  there 
were  only  two  alternatives  left  to  us;  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  or  withdrawal.  You  can- 
not talk  about  military  victory  in  Vietnam 
when  you  already  have  established  your  pol- 
icy objective  as  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
this  is  the  objective  now  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  they  have  an  objective.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  not  been  fair  with  the 
American  people,  or  fair  with  even  those  of 
us  m  Congress,  by  not  clearly  setting  forth 
their  short-term  alms,  and  long-term  objec- 
tives as  far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  What  would  be  the  alms  of 
a  Repviblican  administration;  what  would  be 
your  alms  In  Vietnam? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Well,  I  personally  think  that 
we  cannot  go  back  on  the  established  policy 
Bet  forth  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  far  as  his  Baltimore  speech  is  con- 
cerned. So  we  cannot  repudiate  this  position 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  leader  of  our 
country,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  In  a  position 
at  any  time  where  I  will  cause  the  Red  Chi- 
nese or  the  Soviet  Union  to  miscalculate  the 
intentions  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
defend  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Now, 
our  objective  as  stated  by  the  President  in  his 
Baltimore  speech  now  is  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. It  seems  to  me  that  the  North 
Vlenamese  are  not  interested  In  negotia- 
tions today,  because  they  feel  that  they  are 
winning  the  war.  Now  if  we  choose,  as  the 
President  has  chosen,  to  escalate  the  war 
along  the  ground.  I  believe  we  are  choosing 
the  area  in  which  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Red  Chinese  are  the  strongest,  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  bring 
about  this  objective  that  has  been  set  forth 
by  the  President.  Since  the  President  de- 
cided to  escalate  the  war  in  the  air  back  late 
last  year,  we  have  not  hit  any  significant  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam.  We  have  got- 
ten the  criticism  throughout  the  world  for 
our  bombing  raids  that  we  knew  we  would 
get,  and  we  expect  this  from  certain  quarters, 
but  we  have  not  hit  any  significant  military 
targets.  We  have  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  military  personnel  Into  North  Vietnam 
to  establish  SAM  sites;  we  have  the  Halpong 
port  In  which  large  scale  military  shipments 
are  coming  In  at  this  very  time,  and  we  have 
not  done  anything  about  stopping  these  par- 
ticular shipments,  either  by  a  sea  blockade  of 
this  particular  port,  or  by  using  any  of  the 
raids  to  knock  out  this  very  great  movement 
of  military  supplies  and  equipment. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  But  let's  be  candid.  Does- 
n't this  put  you  in  a  very  enviable  posltloa 
for  1966.  that  if  the  war  escalates  on  the 
ground,  you  can  say,  'We  In  the  Republican 
Party  were  against  escalating  the  war,  we 
didn't  want  American  boys  killed,  and  yet  we 
were  firmer  than  President  Johnson  about 
opposing  the  North  Vietnamese?' 

"Mr.  Laird.  Well,  first  I'd  like  to  say  that 
when  I  talk  about  these  matters,  I'm  speak- 
ing as  a  member,  a  minority  member,  of  the 


Defense  Appropriations  Committee.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  policy  of  my  party  wUl 
be  in  1966's  political  campaign  as  far  as  this 
is  concerned.  But  I'm  sure  that  Republi- 
cans win  be  responsible  in  this  area;  they 
will  put  their  country  first  and  their  party 
second,  regardless  of  how  that  affects  the 
political  election.  But  I  believe  that  discus- 
sion and  dissent  "is  important  today  in  this 
area  of  foreign  policy,  particularly  as  we  go 
forward  and  set  future  policies  as  far  as  it 
affects  southeast  Asia. 

"Mr.  Vanocub.  Now.  what  does  this  do  to 
yovir  position  vls-a-vls  the  Senate  Republi- 
can block.  Now,  Is  Senator  Dirksen  follow- 
ing the  policies  which  you  have  advocated, 
have  you  discussed  them  with  him? 

"Mr.  Laird.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is 
any  difference  between  my  position  and  that 
of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  know  that 
I  talked  with  my  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  Gerry  Ford, 
who's  doing  an  outstanding  Job  as  our  new 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,' and 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  Congress- 
man Ford  and  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  work  together  In  this  particular  area,  and 
I  have  been  In  constant  touch  with  Con- 
gressman Ford.  Today  we're  filing  the  De- 
fense appropriation  report  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  1966.  We  do  not  feel  that 
the  administration  has  faced  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities even  In  this  area.  They  have 
cut  ba«k  on  the  amount  of  Defense  requests, 
money  requested  for  fiscal  year  1966,  so  they 
could  fund  some  other  programs  and  come 
in  with  a  budget  under  100  billion.  I  know, 
as  a  member  of  this  committee,  that  they'll 
have  to  come  with  supplemental  appropria- 
tions during  this  year,  to  fund  this  Viet- 
nam situation.  Tliey've  already  had  to  come 
with  one  for  $700  million  in  1965.  They 
will  have  to  come  after  January  for  further 
supplemental  requests.  They  got  the  pub- 
lic reaction  of  a  budget  under  $100  billion, 
they  knew  that  Congress  couldn't  refuse  to 
give  them  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  we  will  give  them  these  funds. 
But  I  think  the  American  people  should 
be  advised  of  the  fact  that  these  supple- 
mental requests  for  defense  expenditures 
are  forthcoming  and  the  $100  billion  budget 
figure  was  really  a  phony  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted In  January. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Congressman,  at  what 
point  will  the  Republican  Party  In  Congress, 
at  what  point  in  commitment  of  men  to 
Vietnam,  do  you  think  the  Republican  Party 
will  say,  we  can  no  longer  support  this?  Will 
this  eventuality  come  to  pass? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Well,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  Sander,  to  answer,  because  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  now  is  the  time  to 
question  the  commitment  of  ground  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  we 
want  to  be  In  a  position  If  the  President  goes 
forward  and  commits  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  Vietnam — and  It  looks  now  like 
we're  already  programing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  there — I  do  not  believe  we  want  to 
be  In  the  position  at  any  time  to  cause  any 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Red  Chinese  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
Is  important.  So.  to  give  you  a  time  element 
in  this  area.  I  think  It  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take, as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
gressman Melvin  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  a  very 
powerful  member  of  the  House  Republican 
group." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  discussion  has  served  to  clarify  exactly 
what  I  was  talking  about  in  my  attempts  to 
discharge  my  responslbUlty  as  a  member  of 
the  minority  party.  It  Is,  after  all,  the  duty 
of  the  minority  party  to  insure  that  legiti- 
mate public  discussion  of  administration 
policies — both    foreign    and    domestic — take 


place  on  a  continuing  basis  In  the  Interests 
of  keeping  the  American  people  fully  in- 
formed about  public  and  Important  issues. 

Statement    bt    Representative    Gerald    R. 
Ford,  Republican  Leaoee,  House  op  Rep- 
resentatives, ON  Vietnam,  July  1,  1965 
Republicans    will    continue    to    disregard 
partisan    considerations    in    foreign    policy. 
We  will  be  guided  by  the  national  Interest. 

Like  Senator  Arthtir  Vandenberg  at  the 
time  of  the  Yalta  agreement,  we  will  criti- 
cize administration  policy  when  it  fails  to 
serve  the  national  interest.  We  will  make 
constructive  recommendations  that  will 
bolster  the  President's  firmness.  No  Re- 
publican has  called  this  McNamara's  war.  \ 

Several  House  Republicans,  including  my- 
self, recently  nia"»»-the  following  points 
about  Vietnam. 

1.  The  objectives  of  our  Nation's  poUcy 
must  be  the  establishment  of  conditions 
under  which  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
may  live  in  peace  an&  freedom.  This  means 
a  government  of  their  own  choosing.  Ttiis 
means  freedom  from  aggression — from  with- 
in and  from  without. 

2.  We  hope  for  negotiations  to  end  the 
fighting — to  assure  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam.  Let  me  clarify 
one  point — the  Communists  are  escalating 
the  war.  No  American  is.  Moreover,  Pel- 
ping  and  Hanoi  spurn  the  negotiating  table. 

3.  The  United  States  cannot,  without  vio- 
lating its  word,  agree  to  settlement  which 
involves  a  coalition  government  with  Com- 
munists. Such  government  makes  a  larger 
war  Inevitable  at  a  later  date.  History 
proves  a  coalition  government  with  Com- 
munists gives  them  unlimited  veto  power. 
Veto  power  scuttles  any  hope  for  permanent 
peace. 

4.  The  administration  must  not  sacrifice 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam. To  do  so  makes  the  loss  of  American 
lives  purposeless.  Some  Democrats  would 
abandon  the  free  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  President  mvist  not  jrield  to  them. 

5.  In  this  crisis,  some  Republican  leaders 
believe  American  air  and  sea  power  must 
be  used  more  effectively  in  North  Vietnam 
against  significant  military  targets.  We  ad- 
vocate greater  Allied  participation.  We 
question  the  logic  of  committing  U.S.  ground 
forces  on  a  large  scale  to  fight  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Statement  bt  Gerald  R.  Ford.  House  Re- 
publican Leader,   on   Communist  Missile 
Snxs  IN  North  Vietnam,  Jxjly  7.  1965 
A    dangerous    buildup    of    enemy    missile 
strength  in  North  V^letnam  demands  Imme- 
diate, effective  U.S.  air  attacks  against  these 
significant  military  targets. 

The  construction  of  the  missile  sites  is 
clear  evidence  of  Communist  escalation  of 
the  conflict. 

Sites  designed  for  firing  surface-to-air 
missiles  sliould  be  knocked  out  by  U.S.  air 
superiority  before  the  enemy  uses  the  weap- 
ons against  the  side  of  freedom.  The  sites 
are  a  threat  to  the  lives  of  American  military 
personnel. 

I  reaffirm  my  support  of  President  John- 
sous  stand-firm  policy  against  Coniniunist 
aggression.  However,  the  Suite  Department's 
report  of  an  enemy  missile  buildup  indi- 
cates need  for  more  effective  air  action 
against  these  significant  military  targets  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Republican  Support  of  President  in 
Vietnam  Crisis 
Mr.   Mansfield.  Mr.    President,    until    re- 
cently, leaders  of  the  Republican  Party — par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Congress — ^have  given 
the   President    exceptional    support    in    the 
Vietnamese  crisis.     I  know  the  President  Is  . 
grateful  lor  that  support,  and  the  Nation, 
similarly,  has  reason  to  be. 
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That  Is  why  I  am  somewhat  confuied  by 
the  rash  of  recent  Republican  stateinents 
hinting  that  continuance  of  Republican 
support  is  contingent  on  the  President  fol- 
lowing a  course  which  conforms  to  a  par- 
ticular course  of  policy  which  they  advocate. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  leaving  aside  the  na- 
ture of  the  course  which  is  advocated  for 
a  moment — whether  it  is  a  good  one  or  a  bad 
one — the  fact  remains  that  support  of  the 
President  Is  hardly  support  when  the  threat 
is  made  to  withdraw  it  In  midstream  un- 
less— a  question  arises  at  once  as  to  who  is 
supporting  whom.  Who  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief?  Have  ■we  installed  G-1  in  a  com- 
mand post  on  Capitol  Hill? 

It  may  be  that  I  have  misunderstood  what 
has  been  said  to  the  press  and  radio  and 
TV  in  the  last  few  days  by  various  Republi- 
can spokesmen.  It  may  be  that  I  have  in- 
terpreted a  vigorous  and  an  appropriate  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  and  discussion  of  the 
Vietnamese  situation  as  the  opening  wedge 
of  a  political  broadside  against  policies  which 
the  President  has  pursued  or  is  trying  to 
pursue  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  some 
rational  meaning  in  Vietnam.     I  hope  that 

my  own  misinterpretation  is  all  that  is  in- 
volved. I  know  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader — and  I  mean  this  without  any 
qualification — has  no  other  aim  than  to  help 
the  President  in  this  critical  national  situ- 
ation. But  certain  of  the  expressions  of 
others  continue  to  disturb  me. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
public  expressions  from  Republicans  in 
which  it  is  advocated,  in  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  air  and  naval  activity  already  pursued 
against  legitimate  military  targets,  what  can 
only  amount  to  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  Vietnamese  by  air  and  naval  bombard- 
ment— a  slaughter  of  combatants  and  non- 
combatants  alike,  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Now  can  one  advocate  the  course  of  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  or  Peiping  or  even  Mos- 
cow and  with  or  without  nuclear  weapons  for 
that  matter — in  short,  a  course  of  virtually 
unrestricted  violence  as  a  suitable  way  for 
the  United  States  to  achieve  some  worth- 
while end  in  Vietnam?  If  that  course  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  debatable  proposition,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  public  discussion,  it  is  one 
thing;  but  it  is  another  matter  to  say  that 
xinless  the  President  adopts  a  military  course 
more  suitable  to  Genghis  Khan  or  to  the 
Communists  in  this  situation  than  to  the 
United  States,  he  is  not  going  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

And  one  can  say,  too,  I  suppose,  that  we 
want  a  total  victory  in  Vietnam,  but  we  want 
it  at  bargain  basement  rates  in  American 
lives.  We  want  it  by  fire  bombs  or  nuclear 
bombs  and  lead  and  steel  or  whatever  but 
we  do  not  want  any  talk  about  paying  a 
bitter  price  in  American  lives  on  the  ground. 
To  advocate  that  course,  too,  may  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  and  to  public  under- 
standing of  what  is  really  involved  in  Viet- 
nam, if  the  definition  of  contribution  is 
stretched  far  enough.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  say  to  the  President:  "Consider  this 
covirse."  It  is  another  to  say,  "you  get  us 
a  total  victory  in  Vietnam  and  you  get  it 
cheap  and  with  only  a  little  American  pain 
or  else." 

And  I  suppose,  finally.  Mr.  President,  one 
can  say  that  negotiations  are  bad;  that  you 
cannot  make  peace  by  talking  with  the  Viet- 
cong  or  the  North  Vietnamese  or  anyone  else 
for  that  matter;  you  can  only  make  peace  by 
war  and  more  war.  You  can  give  the  Viet- 
namese people  freedom,  but  you  had  better 
dictate  to  them  the  terms  of  it  and  the  forms 
of  government  which  may  emerge  under  it. 
That,  too,  is  a  debatable  proposition.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  would  see  no  objection  to 
anyone  arguing  it.  But  I  do  see  objection  to 
requiring  as  the  price  of  continued  support, 
the  foreclosing  of  any,  repeat,  any,  possibility 
which  the  President  may  seek  to  explore  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  and  constructive  solu- 


tion to  this  problem  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
had  thought  that  our  purpose  was  to  help 
the  Vietnamese  people  themselves  to  find 
their  way  to  peace  and  freedom,  but  not  to 
decimate,  destroy,  and  dominate  them  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  freedom. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  I  hope  my  in- 
terpretation of  some  of  these  recent  state- 
ments by  Republican  leaders  is  faulty.  1 
hope  that  I  have  misconstrued  the  vigor  ol 
their  participation  in  the  discussion  of  Viet- 
nam as  something  more  ominous. 

But,  at  the  moment,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  find  in  these  recent  statements  a  sug- 
gestion of  something  more  omlnovis.  Is 
it  not  a  warning  to  the  President  that 
he  play  the  game  their  way  or  they  will 
not  play?  And,  most  unfortunate,  that 
game,  as  I  see  it,  whatever  its  intention 
may  be.  leads  in  the  end  to  anything  but  a 
peace  with  meaning  in  20th-century  Asia  or, 
indeed,  in  a  20th-century  world.  I  hope  I 
am  wrong.  I  hope  that  as  good  Americans, 
which  these  leaders  are,  they  will  not  seek  to 
divide  this  Nation  at  a  critical  time.  I  hope 
that  their  support  will  be  as  warm  for  the 
President    in   November   a.s    it    was   in    May. 

I  hope  that  all  that  is  involved  is  vigorous 
advocacy  and  not  partisan  politics  because 
there  is  no  room  for  partisan  politics  in  this 
situation.  AVith  the  familiar  words  being 
heard  again,  it  is  time  to  point  out  that  the 
margin  for  catastrophic  error  has  l>een  cut 
sharply  since  Korea  and,  drastically,  since 
China. 

That  may  be  ancient  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  the  scars  of  partisan  politics  are 
still  with  us  years  afterward.  Let  no  one 
doubt  that  we  have  paid  a  massive  price  for 
the  politics  of  foreign  policy  of  an  earlier 
day.  We  have  paid  for  its  divisiveness  with 
lives  and  with  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign 
aid — much  of  which  has  vanished  without  a 
constructive  trace  into  the  maw  of  Asia — and 
I  hope  we  are  not  now  beginning  to  pay  for 
it,  once  again,  in  many  lives.  So  while  we 
are  concerned,  as  we  must  be,  with  what  we 
do  now,  day  to  day,  in  Vietnam,  some  historic 
perspective  is  in  order,  recognizing  with 
Santayana: 

"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it." 

I  repeat  to  the  minority  leader  that  I  know 
that  his  concern  is  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  that,  insofar  as  differences  may 
arise  on  this  question,  they  are  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  view — entirely  to  be 
expected  in  a  complex  situation  of  this  kind. 
But  I  know  that  he  subscribes  fully  to  the 
principle  that  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
come  first  and  that,  in  the  end,  the  course  by 
which  these  interests  are  safeguarded  is  set 
by  the  President.  He  needs  advice  and 
counsel  from  Congress.  But  he  is  not  likely 
to  win  the  fight  for  an  effective  peace  in  Viet- 
nam with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back  by 
partisan  politics. 


Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  on  Floor  of  Sen- 
ate, July  8,   1965 

Mr.  President,  at  first  glance,  it  seems  logi- 
cal to  say.  there  are  missile  sites  around  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  complex;  we  are  fighting 
North  Vietnamese;  we  have  planes  and  mis- 
siles that  can  reach  the  sites  and  destroy 
them.  Go  ahead  and  bomb.  Then  there 
will  be  no  more  missile  sites.  Indeed,  one 
might  add:  why  not  go  the  whole  hog  and 
use  nuclear  bombs  to  make  doubly  sure  there 
will  be  no  more  missile  sites  in  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  area.  That,  too,  may  have  a  cer- 
tain logic. 

But  on  second  glance,  it  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  there  are  missile  sites  in  China 
and  in  Russia  and  the  Chinese  and  Russians 
are  helping  the  North  Vietnamese  who  are 
helping  the  Vietcong  in  the  South  where 
Americans  are  fighting  on  the  ground.  Our 
planes  and  missiles  can  reach  those  more  dis- 
tant targets.    Why  not  go  ahead  and  bomb 


them  too,  with  or  without  nuclear  weap- 
ons? That  has,  in  some  ways,  a  greater  logic 
because  the  Russian  missile  sites  are  a  far 
greater  threat  than  those  clustered  in  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  complex.  The  Russian  sites 
are  zeroed  in  on  the  United  States  itself, 
whereas  those  in  North  Vietnam,  so  far  as  l 
am  aware,  cannot  even  reach  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  are  not,  in  themselves, 
causing  any  casualties  among  American 
forces  in  Vietnam.  The  Hanoi-Haiphong 
missile  sites  become  a  threat  to  our  forces, 
in  short,  only  if  it  is  intended  to  spread 
the  war  further  and  change  its  nature  by 
massive  air  attacks  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tions of  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  complex,  for, 
then,  presumably  the  sites  would  be  used 
against  our  planes.  They  become  a  threat, 
in  short,  if  it  is  intended  to  deepen  and 
expand  the  war. 

If  that  is  what  is  wanted,  then  the  pro- 
posal makes  sense.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  offered  in  that  sense.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  proposal  was  offered  as  a  war- 
shortener,  as  an  American  casualty-reducer 
and,  in  that  sense,  it  does  not  make  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  followed  it  is 
more  likely,  by  raising  the  level  of  the  con- 
flict another  notch,  to  bring  .  on  larger 
American  casualties  and  a  much  broader  and 
deeper  United  States  involvement  in  Asia.  • 
It  may  be  that  it  will  come  to  that.  Circum- 
stances may  eventually  compel  such  an 
action.  But  let  there  be  no  illusion  about 
what  the  proposal  Implies.  And  speaking 
for  myself  I  cannot  understand  the  urgency 
in  some  quarters — the  anxiety  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  a-  deeper  American  involve- 
ment which  can  Only  induce  greater  Amer- 
ican casualties  in  this  Asian  war. 

But  if  that  is  what  is  sought,  this  probable 
consequence  of  the  proposal  ought  to  be 
recognized  outright.  Otherwise  the  proposal 
is  misleading  and  hardly  constructive  in  its 
oversimplification  of  a  complex  problem.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  it  tends  to  stimulate 
false  hopes  and  unwarranted  expectation  in 
this  Nation.  It  implies  great  results  at  not 
too  painful  a  cost. 

Simple  logic  is  not  often  as  simple  as  it 
seems  at  first  glance  in  critical  international 
situations  such  as  Vietnam.  This  situation 
lies  in  the  shadows  of  all-out  world  conflict. 
The  effort  is  being  made  by  the  President, 
in  the  interests  of  this  Nation  as  well  as  the 
world,  to  prevent  such  a  conflict.  And  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  mount  the 
civilian  ramparts  and  cry:  "Charge!"  would 
bear  that  in  mind. 

The  proposal  which  prompted  this  state- 
ment was,  undoubtedly,  intended  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  President,  for,  as  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  House  on 
July  1 :  "Republicans  will  continue  to  dis- 
regard partisan  considerations  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  will  be  guided  by  the  national 
interest." 

Whatever  its  intention,  however,  the  issue 
raised  by  this  undoubtedly  innocent  and 
nonpolitical  proposal  is  far  larger  than 
whether  to  bomb  or  not  bomb  certain  missile 
sites  in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  complex.  From 
an  armchair,  it  is  possible  to  outline  a  mili- 
tary strategy  in  an  isolated  situation  of  tliis 
kind  and  then  pass  on  to  other  problems 
while  the  consequences  unfold  in  a  deepen- 
ing crisis.  The  President  does  not  have  that 
luxury.  He  must  continue  to  live  every  min- 
ute with  the  ticking  clock  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe,  and  it  is  brought  closer  to 
midnight  with  each  proposal  of  this  kind,  if 
it  is  followed,  whether  it  originates  here  or  in 
Peiping  or  Moscow  or  wherever.  The  fact  is 
that  the  President  cannot  afford  to  be  either 
armchair  general  or  politician  in  a  situation 
of  this  kind.  He  can  only  be  President.  He 
cannot  make  a  decision  without  a  continuing 
awareness  of  other  decisions  which  may  flow 
from  it.  He  cannot  speak  "only  for  himself." 
He  cannot  speak  even  for  his  party  alone. 
In  each  decision,  he  speaks  for  the  entire 


Nation.  This  is  one  reality  which  all  of  us 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  at  all  times  if  we  wish 
debate  on  this  most  difficult  and  delicate 
situation  to  be  helpful. 

Bomb   Now,    Pay   Later? 

(By  Senator  Frank  Church,  Democrat, 
of  Idaho) 

The  pressure  Is  on  in  Washington  to  fur- 
ther expand  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 
"Bomb  Hanoi."  "Bomb  Haiphong"  the  air 
hawks  cry.  Plaster  North  Vietnam  from  the 
skies,  they  say.  and  in  the  same  breath  criti- 
cize tlie  sending  of  more  American  ground 
troops  into  South  Vietnam,  wliere  the  guer- 
rilla war  Is  being  fought.  The  air  hawks' 
prescription  makes  little  sense,  but  it  is 
cleverly  designed  to  feed  an  underlying  pub- 
lic demand  for  a  quick,  cheap  victory  in 
Vietnam.  The  truth  is  that  no  such  easy 
solution  exists. 

The  war  in  the  south  will  never  be  won 
by  a  bigger  bombing  of  the  north.  As  Dean 
Rusk  has  correctly  pointed  out,  "The  basic 
problem,  the  central  problem,  is  in  South 
Vietnam   •   •    •.    No  miracle  in  the  north  can 

suddenly  transform  or  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem in  South  Vietnam." 

Accelerating  the  war  northward  through 
the  air,  however,  could  greatly  aggravate  the 
problem  we  face  on  the  ground  in  South 
Vietnam.  Indiscriminate  bombing  of  the 
population  centers  of  North  Vietnam  would 
almost  certainly  force  Hanoi  to  launch  some 
form  of  massive  retaliation.  Since  we  com- 
mand the  air,  Hanoi's  counterattack  would 
have  to  come  on  the  ground.  The  Saigon 
Government  is  up  against  the  ropes  now, 
desperately  hanging  on  against  the  Jabbing 
attacks  of  the  Vietcong  irregulars.  If  the 
disciplined  armies  of  Hoi  Chi  Minh  were  to 
invade  the  south,  Saigon's  survival  would 
hinge  entirely  upon  an  Immediate  and  un- 
limited American  intervention  on  the 
ground.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  half  million 
American  troops  would  then  be  required  to 
occupy  and  hold  South  Vietnam,  while  the 
remainder  of  Indochina  would  soon  be  over- 
run by  Communist  armies. 

Even  in  open  terrain,  like  that  in  Korea, 
bombing  alone  never  stopped  an  army  on  the 
march.  What  chance  would  our  planes  have 
against  vast  numbers  of  trained  troops  ad- 
vancing beneath  jungle  cover?  Obviously, 
bigger  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  won't  ex- 
tricate us  from  the  jungl^  fighting  in  the 
south,  but  it  could  easily  lead  to  an  im- 
mense intensification  of  the  ground  war, 
and  a  precipitous  rise  in  American  troop 
casualties  to  the  tens  of  thousands. 

If  this  happens,  the  stage  will  be  set  for 
our  Korean  war  experience  to  be  repeated. 
Vietnam  will  soon  be  dubbed  "Mr.  Johnson's 
war,"  and,  as  the  taste  of  it  turns  sour  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  there  may  come  again 
a  Republican  candidate  for  President  who 
will  promise,  as  Eisenhower  did  in  Korea,  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  attrition  by  accepting 
the  stalemate  and  arranging  a  truce.  By 
then,  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
observed,  "The  United  States  could  destroy 
the  North  Vietnamese  economy  from  the  air, 
but  to  what  end?  It  would  only  make  It 
easier  for  China  to  pick  the  Vietnamese 
plum." 

So,  when  Congressmen  Ford  and  Laird,  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, call  for  expanded  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  even  while  they  position 
themselves  to  wash  their  hands  of  a  spread- 
ing land  war  in  southeast  Asia,  I  hope  that 
President  Johnson  continues  to  ignore  them. 
He  will  be  better  advised  to  listen  to  the 
wise  words  of  George  Aiken,  the  Republican 
dean  of  the  Senate,  who  recently  warned:  "I 
too  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  over  re- 
ported statements  of  certain  Republican 
leaders  in  recent  days  and  weeks  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  urging  the  President 
to    broaden    and     Intensify     the    war    in 


Asia  •  •  •.  I  hope  that  my  own  party,  the 
Republican  party  will  not  acquire  the  title 
of  'Wax  party*  •  •  •.  I  hope  the  President 
will  have  the  courage  not  to  be  needled  into 
precipitating  a  great  war." 

I  agree  with  George  Aiken,  a  man  who 
steadfastly  refuses  to  seek  any  partisan  ad- 
vantage from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Those 
who  urge  an  expansion  of  aerial  attacks  on 
the  north  are  actually  inviting  an  expan- 
sion of  the  ground  fighting  in  the  south. 
The  only  country  which  will  benefit  from  a 
widening  war  in  southeast  Asia  is  Commu- 
nist China,  not  the  United  States,  or  South 
Vietnam. 

The  struggle  agains*;  the  Vietcong  insur- 
rection Within  South  Vietnam  itself  may  be 
long  and  frustrating,  but  It  is  preferable  to 
a  major  American  v/ar  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. The  clamor  of  the  air  hawks  shotUd 
be  ignored. 

Reply  by   Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin 

Has  critical  bipartisan  discussion  about 
our  policies  in  Vietnam  been  abandoned?  It 
would  seem  so  but  I  would  hope  not. 

Certainly  rational  debate  and  reasonable 
discussion  have  been  abandoned — not  by 
Republicans,  but  by  the  leader  of  the  Presi- 
dent's majority  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  fact  is  inescapable,  anti  the  situation 
it  creates  is  deplorable. 

The  first  attempt  to  scuttle  bipartisan 
debate  occurred  on  June  30,  1965.  It  was 
Ignored  by  Republicans  in  the  hofie  that  the 
intemperate  remarks  in  that  speech  were  a 
mere  lapse,  an  accident,  and  not  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  silence  the  dialog,  impose  con- 
formity, and  obliterate  efforts  to  arrive  at  an 
Informed  and  broadly  supported  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam. 

It  was  not  a  mere  lapse. 

Any  doubt  that  it  was  was  erased  on  July 
8,  1965  when  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  again  launched  a  vituperative  attack 
on  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  natural  reaction  to  the  tone  and 
innuendo  of  the  majority  leader's  two  recent 
speeches  would  be  to  reply  in  kind.  This 
would  be  the  natural  reaction — and  it  would 
be  fully  justified. 

But  it  would  not  be  constructive. 

Republicans  could  adopt  similar  tactics 
and  join  personalities  rather  than  issues.  We 
could  attempt,  for  example,  to  impugn  this 
particular  spokeman's  credentials  to  ques- 
tion criticism  of  foreign  and  military  policy. 
For  the  Senate  Democratic  leader  has  him- 
self contributed  to  the  dialog — though  not 
always  in  support  of  the  President — and  has 
himself  participated  rather  fully  In  publicly 
questioning  some  of  the  actions  taken  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  suspect  that  the  President  may  have 
wished  at  times  that  his  majority  leader  had 
kept  to  himself  such  suggestions  as  the 
neutralization  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator's  more  recent  statements  con- 
cerning Republican  contributions  to  the  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  are  confusing.  ^ 

It  would  seem  from  the  Senator's  remarks 
that  the  distinction  between  statesmanship 
and  political  chicanery  goes  no  further  than 
the  difference  in  party  labels  of  those  mak- 
ing the  remarks. 

If  a  Republican  advocates  a  particular 
course,  it  is  politics  and  irresponsible  politics 
at  that.  If  a  Democratic  President  subse- 
quently adopts  that  course,  it  is  instantly 
transformed  into  statesmanship. 

The  President's  decision  last  February  to 
go  north  must  have  shocked  and  alarmed 
the  Senator,  for  on  "Meet  the  Press"  just  1 
month  before  (January  3),  the  Senator 
said:  "I  feel  just  as  strongly  that  we  cannot 
carry  the  war  Into  North  Vietnam  because 
if  you  carry  the  consequences  of  that  action 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  It  means  war 
with  Communist  China,  and  a  situation  will 


be  created  which  will  be  worse  than  it  was 
in  Korea." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
the  suggestion  to  go  north  had  been  made 
by  some  Republicans.  It  was,  in  short,  pol- 
itics then.  Only  later  did  It  become  states- 
manship. 

The  natural  and  certainly  justifiable  reac- 
tion to  the  Senator's  recent  statements  could 
proceed  along  these  lines. 

But  Republicans  have  proceeded  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  manner.  They  have 
shown  a  spirit  of  fairness  In  standing  up  for 
administration  policy  against  Democratic 
critics  of  that  policy.  In  this  spirit,  I  want  to 
correct  the  blatant  distortions  which  the 
President's  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  has 
given  to  Republican  pronouncements: 

Senator  Mansfield.  "I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  public  expressions  from 
Republicans  In  which  it  Is  advocated. 
In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  air  and  naval 
activity  already  pursued  against  legitimate 
military  targets,  what  can  only  amount  to 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Vietnamese 
by  air  and  naval  bombardment — a  slaughter 
of  combatants  and  noncombatants  alike, 
of  friend  and  foe  alike." 

The  truth:  No  Republican  has  advocated 
the  "indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Vietnam- 
ese." Some  Republicans  have  suggested  and 
still  suggest  the  more  effective  use  of  our 
air  and  naval  power  against  more  significant 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam  In  order 
to  bring  about  the  President's  stated  objec- 
tive of  bringing  the  Communists  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Our  suggestions  were  designed 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  the  slaughter 
of  American  soldiers  when  other  steps  are 
still  available. 

Senator  Mansfield.  "Now  one  can  advo- 
cate the  course  of  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  or 
Peiping  or  even  Moscow  and  with  or  without 
nuclear  weapons  for  that  matter — in  short,  a 
course  of  virtually  unrestricted  violence  as 
a  suitable  way  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  some  worthwhile  end  in  Vietnam." 
The  truth:  Any  resemblance  between  this 
Innuendo  and  the  public  statements  of  any 
elected  national  official  in  either  party  is  so 
remote  as  to  be  totally  nonexistent.  Such 
a  distortion  could  be  expected  from  an  over- 
zealous  freshman  assemblyman  in  the  heat 
of  a  bitter  political  campaign,  but  surely  not 
from  the  majority  leader  of  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world  in  a  discussion 
concerning  a  situation  that  contains  within 
it  the  gravest  consequences  for  the  entire 
world. 

Jienator  Mansfield.  "And  one  can  say,  too. 
I  Lippose.  that  we  want  a  total  victory  in 
Vietnam,  but  we  want  it  at  bargain  base- 
ment rates  in  American  lives.  We  want  it 
by  firebombs  or  nuclear  bombs  and  lead  and 
steel  or  whatever  but  wf  don't  want  any 
talk  about  paying  a  bitter  price  In  Ameri- 
can lives  on  the  ground." 

The  truth:  No  Republican  since  the  Pres- 
ident's Baltimore  speech  of  April  7.  1965  has 
spoken  of  total  victory  in  Vietnam.  None 
has  proposed  using  nuclear  bombs.  Many 
Republicans  have  hoped  for  victory  there,  as 
did  President  Kennedy  when  he  said  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1963,  "we  want  the  war  to  be 
won  •  *  '"as  did  President  Johnson  when 
he  wrote  on  December  31,  1963  to  Gen.  Du- 
ong Van  Minh,  "We  shall  malntaln^ln  Viet- 
nam American  personnel  and  material  as 
needed  to  assist  you  in  achieving  vic- 
tory ♦  •  •"as  did  Secretary  Rusk  when  he 
said  on  April  29,  1963,  "*  »  »  we  have  no 
doubt  of  ultimate  victory."  By  victory.  Re- 
publicans and  these  Democrats  meant — not 
the  military  conquest  of  Vietnam — but  the 
establishment  of  conditions  of  peace  and  se- 
curity in  South  Vietnam  and  an  end  to 
aggression  against  It.  Republicans  do  want  to 
attain  the  national  objective  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  minimum  loss  of  American  lives. 
Call  this  "bargain  basement  rates  in  Ameri- 
can lives,"  If  you  will. 
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Senator  Manstold.  "And  I  suppose,  final- 
ly. Mr.  President,  one  can  say  that  negotia- 
tions are  bad;  that  you  can't  make  peace  by 
talking  with  the  Vletcong  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  anyone  else  for  that  matter:  you 
can  only  make  peace  by  war  and  more 
war." 

The  truth:  Every  Republican  statement  to 
which  the  Senator's  remarks  refer  were  ut- 
tered in  the  context  of  the  pursuit  of  ne- 
gotiations. The  Senator  did  not  in  either 
statement — nor  could  he — directly  quote  any 
Republican  leader  as  having  called  for  "total 
victory"  as  having  said  "negotiations  are 
bad;"  as  having  stated  or  implied  that  "you 
can  only  make  peace  by  war  and  more  war." 
This  Republican  would  be  very  interested  in 
seeing  any  quote  that  the  Senator  used  upon 
which  he  based  his  gravely  serious  implica- 
tions and  charges. 

The  Senator's  statements  which  I  have 
quoted  were  all  contained  in  his  first  speech, 
that  of  June  30.  1965. 

They  were  met  by  Republican  silence. 

It  was  sincerely  hoped  that  by  ignoring 
this  fantastically  distorted  presentation  of 
the  Republican  position  by  the  President's 
majority  leader,  responsible  discussion  could 
be  resumed  and  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
policy  could  be  restored. 

These  hopes  received  a  setback  on  July  8. 
1965  when  the  majority  leader  spoke  out 
again — taking  up  where  he  had  left  off — 
with  the  same  inattention  to  what  had 
actually  been  said,  thus  making  efforts  at 
reasonable  discussion  impossible. 

It  would  serve  no  tiseful  purpose  to  re- 
spond, point  by  point  and  Item  by  item,  to 
the  charges  and  innuendoes  contained  in  the 
second  speech  for  they  are  cut  from  the  same 
artificial  cloth   as  the  first  statement. 

I  have  been  listening  in  vain  since  the 
sp>eeches  of  the  majority  leader  for  some 
voice  of  moderation  from  someone  In  his 
party — for  calm  and  objective  discussion  of 
proposals  made  by  some  members  of  the 
minority  party. 

The  stakes  in  southeast  Asia  are  too  high 
for  any  resj>onsible  official  to  seek  partisan 
advantage  from  the  situation  there.  Re- 
publicans who  speak  out  on  Vietnam  are 
pointing  out  the  course  of  action  which  they 
believe  will  promote  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  If  they  were  motivated  by  consid- 
erations of  political  gain,  they  would  offer 
no  suggestions.  They  would  simply  criticize 
the   consequences  of   administration   policy. 

I  still  hope  that  someone  in  the  adminis- 
tration will  recognize  the  value  of  debate 
and  discussion  of  foreign  policy  problems, 
and  that  Members  of  Congress  again  accord 
to  each  other  the  respectful  hearing  and  the 
reasoned  response  without  which  debate 
cannot  be  conducted. 


DISSENTERS  VISIT  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  was  somewhat 
shocked  this  morning  to  read  in  the  pa- 
per that  "Dissenters  Visit  Peace  Corps." 

The  article  says : 

Switching  their  role  from  critic  to  confi- 
dant were  two  officers  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Paul  Booth  and  Carl  J. 
Oglesby.  who  had  vowed  to  continue  their 
campaign  to  encourage  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

They  gave  to  Deputy  Director  Warren  W. 
Wiggins  and  other  top  executives  their  views 


on  how  the  Peace  Corps  could  be  made  more 
attractive  and  exciting  to  college  activists 
like  themselves. 

Then  the  Vice  President  said: 

Enlisting  the  "sincere  idealistic  youth" 
Who  participated  in  the  anti-Vietnam  pro- 
tests was  encouraged  yesterday  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey. 

Humphrey  told  the  Peace  Corps  National 
Advisory  Council  that  "it  Is  established  be- 
yond doubt  that  many  of  the  demonstrations 
against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  are  organized 
with  the  assistance  of  Communists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  in  its  entirety 
is  as  follows : 

Dissenters  Visrr  Pe.\ce  Corps 

(By  William  Chapman) 

Two  leaders  of  the  campu.s  antidraft  move- 
ment, who  blasted  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policy  at  a  news  conference  here 
Wednesday,  went  directly  from  that  session 
to  a  private  meeting  with  Peace  Corps  offi- 
cials to  discuss  how  their  generation  might 
be  enlisted  for  peaceful  duty  overseas. 

Switching  their  role  from  critic  to  con- 
fidant were  two  officers  of  the  Students  for 
A  Democratic  Society.  Paul  Booth  and  Carl 
J.  Oglesby.  who  have  vowed  to  continue  their 
campaign  to  encourage  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

They  gave  to  Deputy  Director  Warren  W. 
Wiggins  and  other  top  executives  their  views 
on  how  the  Peace  Corps  could  be  made  more 
attractive  and  exciting  to  college  activists 
like  themselves. 

"There  was  even  some  t;ilk  about  some- 
one in  SDS  writing  a  critique  of  the  Peace 
Corps."  said  an  officer  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  who  also  was  present.  "We 
suggested  that  one  way  they  could  get  closer 
to  the  campus  activist  was  to  identify  with 
the  student  reform  movements  going  on." 

It  was  part  of  the  Peace  Corps,  new  plan 
to  enlist  the  energetic  student  idealists  who 
are  now  wrapped  up  in  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions, civil  rights  protests,  and  campus  edu- 
cation revolts. 

"We  want  highly  motivated  people — peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  see  the  world  a  little 
different  than  It  is  now."  Wiggins  explained 
yesterday.  "We  have  found  that  we're  not 
communicating  too  well  with  this  sort  of 
student." 

Several  such  meetings  have  been  held  with 
student  leaders  and  faculty  members,  Wig- 
gins said,  including  one  with  a  group  com- 
posed mostly  of  conservative  Republicans. 

Enlisting  the  "sincere  idealistic  youth" 
who  participated  in  the  anti-Vietnam  pro- 
tests was  encouraged  yesterday  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey. 

Humphrey  told  the  Peace  Corps  National 
Advisory  Council  that  "it  is  established  be- 
yond doubt  that  many  of  the  demonstra- 
tions against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  are  or- 
ganized with  the  assistance  of  Communists." 

But  'many  of  those  who  demonstrate  are 
sincere  idealistic  youth  whose  Idealism  Qould 
well  be  channeled  into  creative  work  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  highlands  of  the 
Andes,"  he  added. 

"It  will  not  be  easy  to  attract  many  of 
these,  for  they  are  individualistic,  proud  and 
independent."  Humphrey  said.  "But  many, 
if  properly  approached,  would  respond  and 
go  on  to  become  outstanding  volunteers." 

The  Peace  Corps  advisers  generally  agreed. 
However,  Harvard  Sociologist  David  Reisman 
said  he  hoped  Humphrey's  idea  wasn't  a 
scheme  "Just  to  get  the  students  off  the 
streets  and  put  them  into  the  Peace  Corps — 
which  would  defeat  the  whole  program." 


RIOTS  FOR  PEACE? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  shrill  cries  in  organized 
demonstrations  against  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  have  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention both  here  and  abroad.  From  all 
accounts  these  are  not  entirely  expres- 
sions of  sincerely  motivated  young 
people  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
There  is  even  less  question  about  the 
spontaneity  of  these  so-called  peace 
spectacles.  They  are  apparently  well 
organized  to  achieve  a  maximum  of 
noise.  Many  of  those  in  positions  of 
leadership  in  this  movement  have 
questionable  records  as  to  their  purposes 
and  their  loyalty  to  any  cause  in  which 
there  is  a  clear  choice  between  the  in-/ 
terests  of  this  country  and  the  free  world 
as  opposed  to  the  puiijoses  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  apparatus. 

This  country  has  a  history  of  dissent 
and  people  with  dedicated  loyalties  to 
causes  dilTering  from  the  position  of 
national  consensus.  It  is  a  proud  his- 
tory of  the  right  in  this  Nation  to  be- 
lieve as  we  wish.  Dissent  of  this  kind 
has  always  prospered  in  our  colleges  an.i 
our  intellectual  community.  These  same 
communities  profess  a  respect  for  facti 
and  information.  The  present  demon- 
strations are  strangely  out  of  character 
since  they  seem  to  ignore  the  clear  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  aggression  and  our 
solemn  commitment  to  a  small  and  rela- 
tively defenseless  ally. 

We  can  feel  considerable  relief  that 
the  vast  majority  of  American  college 
students  are  refusing  to  join  in  the  pres- 
ent ruckus  taking  place  on  a  number  of 
American  campuses.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
their  good  sense  and  their  willingness 
to  see  that  the  course  of  peace  is  best 
served  by  the  difficult  and  painful  policy 
we  are  pursuing  in  Vietnam. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Pfeiffer  News,  the  student 
newspaper  of  Pfeiffer  College  at  Misen- 
heimer.  N.C.,  which  I  believe  reflects 
more  completely  the  thinking  of  the 
great  mass  of  American  students.  Lest 
there  be  any  misinterpretation  abroad 
among  our  friends  or  foes  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Nation's  young  people,  I 
would  commend  to  them  the  following 
thoughtful  comments: 

Riots    for   Peace? 

There  are  many  causes  to  which  college 
students  are  loyal.  Some  are  active  in 
political  organizations  which  cultivate  an 
appreciation  and  respect  for  such  things  as 
democracy,  freedom,  America.  Yet  there  are 
others  who  do  not  share  exactly  the  same 
feelings  and  such  students  made  the  head- 
lines this  weekend. 

"Today's  crop  of  college  cut-ups  are  no 
longer  content  to  swallow  goldfish,  crowd 
themselves  into  telephone  booths  or  small 
foreign  cars.  They — and  we  refer  to  the 
minority  that  makes  the  majority  of  the 
voice — now  Insist  on  dictating  government 
policies,  and  are  ready  to  parade,  to  demon- 
strate, and  sit-in  at  the  drop  of  a  cause." 

This  quote  comes  from  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Navy  News  and  it  seems  to  shed  a 
different  light  on  the  mass  demonstrations 
and  anti-draft  projects  that  took  place  this 
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weekend.  The  writer  of  the  editorial  goes 
on  to  say  that  "the  latest  gimmick  among 
these  intellectual  midgets  is  a  campaign  to 
urge  all  members  of  the  armed  services  to 
desert  their  posts  rather  than  fight  in 
Vietnam." 

The  students  who  rioted  for  peace  this 
weekend  promoted  nothing  except  disgust 
for  the  American  college  student.  Soldiers 
in  Vietnam  have  a  reason  to  be  bitter — more 
bitter  than  the  other  members  of  their  gen- 
eration in  New  York  who  formed  a  flying 
wedge  to  charge  police  lines. 

Our  hope  is  that  college  students  will  ex- 
amine carefully  the  facts  and  the  situation 
with  regard  to  the  U.S.  stand  In  Vietnam. 
We  must  not  follow  blindly  in  any  direction 
but  think  carefully  and  act  responsibly  as 
individuals  concerned  for  our  country  and 
the  future  of  the  world. 

There  are  real  fights  for  freedom  going  on 
in  Vietnam.  Let  it  be  known  that  there  are 
college  students  now  who  share  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  American  soldier  in  Vietnam. 


POSTHOSPITAL      EXTENDED      CARE 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  payments  for  skilled  nursing 
home  services  under  the  medical  care  for 
the  aged  program  be  made  on  a  reason- 
able charge  basis  rather  than  on  a  rea- 
sonable cost  basis. 

The  hospitalization  program  under 
Public  Law  89-97,  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment for  basic  hospitalization  also  pro- 
vides for  20  days  of  posthospital  ex- 
tended care  in  a  skilled  nursing  home 
without  cost  to  the  patient  and  for  an 
additional  80  days  at  a  maximum  cost  to 
the  patient  of  $5  per  day.  In  efifect. 
therefore,  we  have  provided  for  a  total 
of  100  days  of  posthospital  extended 
care. 

The  nursing  home  care  was  intended 
in  Public  Law  89-97  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  hospitalization.  We 
want  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  pa- 
tients to  the  nursing  home,  if  fui-ther 
hospitalization  is  not  required,  as  a 
means  of  saving  health  in.^urance  funds 
and  costs  to  the  patient.  Wc  will  fail  to 
accomplish  this  if  there  are  not  enough 
nursing  nome  beds. 

In  the  hospitalization  insurance  pro- 
gram, it  is  specified  that  the  amount 
which  will  be  paid  for  post  hospital  ex- 
tended care  shall  be  the  "reasonable 
cost"  of  furnishing  such  care.  In  other 
words,  the  payment  excludes  any  allow- 
ance for  profit. 

At  the  time  this  matter  was  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  seriously 
questioned  whether  there  would  be 
enough  facilities  offering  extended  care 
on  a  "no  profit"  basis.  I  had  serious 
doubts  that  nonpi'ofit  organizations 
would  be  able  to  provide  enough  beds  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  aged.  I  suggested 
that  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay  "a 
reasonable  and  customary  charge"  for 


nursing  home  care,  in  order  to  provide  an 
inducement  for  the  expansion  of  pro- 
prietary nursing  homes. 

A  recent  survey  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin shows  that  there  is  a  serious  short- 
age of  extended  care  facilities.  There 
simply  are  not  now,  and  by  January 
1967  when  this  part  of  the  program  be- 
comes operative,  there  will  not  be  enough 
nursing  home  beds  to  take  care  of  the 
aged  patients.  In  fact,  the  Wisconsin 
survey  shows  that  there  are  no  facilities 
for  extended  care  in  17  counties  of  Wis- 
consin. In  many  other  counties,  while 
there  are  facilities,  the  number  of  beds 
available  are  wholly  inadequate  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  possible  patients. 
Unless  we  can  expand  these  facilities,  the 
aged  citizen  in  these  counties  will  have 
to  be  kept  in  the  hospital  until  fully 
recovered.  This  places  an  unreasonable 
burden  both  on  the  individual  and  on  the 
program.  Certainly  this  deficiency  must 
also  exist  in  a  great  many  other  States. 

It  is  essential  that  the  services,  for 
which  payments  are  to  be  made  under 
the  medical  care  for  the  aged  program, 
be  in  fact  available.  We  will  be  perpe- 
trating a  cruel  hoax  on  our  elder  citi- 
zens if  after  the  Congress  has  provided 
for  the  payment  of  various  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  aged  there  are  no  facilities 
or  personnel  offering  such  services.  Our 
commitment  to  provide  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  under  Public  Law  89- 
97  will  become  an  empty  promise  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  a  service  which  cannot  be 
bought. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  sufficient  nurs- 
ing home  beds  are  to  be  made  available 
by  January  1.  1967 — when  this  part  of 
the  program  becomes  operative — there 
must  be  a  real  expansion  during  the  next 
14  months.  We  will  be  foolhardy  if  we 
rely  entirely  on  governmental  and  non- 
profit organizations  for  this  expansion. 
There  must  be  encouragement  for  prlr 
vate  initiative  in  this  area.  Under  pires-, 
ent  law  there  is  no  encouragement  tot 
private  endeavor  because  the  law  jre- 
quires  that  for  all  intent  and  purposes 
extended  care  facilities  must  be  oper- 
ated on  a  nonprofit  basis  in  ordered  be 
eligible  under  the  medical  care  ppdgram. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  hospital  in- 
surance provisions  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  a  reasonable  charge  for  such 
nursing  home  care.  This  will  encourage 
the  expansion  of  existing  nursing  homes 
and  the  erection  of  additional  facilities 
by  private  capital. 

While  it  might  be  argued  that  the  per 
diem  charge  for  the  care  would  be  great- 
er than  payment  on  a  "reasonable  cost 
basis,"  that  argument  is  illusory.  Bet- 
ter services  will  be  available  at  a  lower 
cost  if  there  is  a  profit  motive  which 
brings  about  an  expansion  of  facilities 
and  gives  the  patient  a  broader  choice. 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
is  watching  with  concern  the  growing 
crisis  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
declaration  of  independence  unilaterally 
by  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
will  end  the  hopes  of  4  million  Africans 
to  gain  thfe  civil  and  political  rights  which 
rightfully  belong  to  every  man  and 
woman. 

I  am  proud  that  our  Grovemment  has 
given  strong  support  to  the  British  in 
their  efforts  to  withhold  independence 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  until  provision 
is  made  for  all  of  their  citizens.  The 
probabilities  are,  however,  that  the 
whites  in  Southern  Rhodesia — who  are 
only  one-sixteenth  of  the  population — 
will  proceed  in  defiance  of  Great  Britain. 
This  will  pose  a  moral  challenge  to  the 
entire  world.  My  fervent  hope  is  that 
the  United  States  will  act  with  its  full  re- 
sources to  back  up  all  measures  taken  by 
the  British,  including  the  use  of  force. 
The  United  States  should  use  its  position 
of  world  leadership  to  protect  the  right 
of  all  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Such  action  by  the  United  States  would 
be  consistent  with  the  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Such  action  would  be  consistent'  with 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  to 
protect  the  right  of  people  to  choose  their 
own  destiny  free  of  oppression.  "The 
employment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
full  resources  to  give  firm  backing  to  a 
moral  judgment  concurred  in  by  all  of 
mankind  will  command  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


SOUTHERN    RHODESIA 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addriess  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NINTH  ANNIVERSARY   OF 
HUNGARIAN  UPRISING       . 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  commemorate  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  Hungarian  uprising  of 
1956. 

Nine  years  have  passed  since  the  Hun- 
garian people,  in  a  display  of  courage 
and  patriotism  almost  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing off  the  chains  of  Soviet  tyranny  and 
established  for  a  brief  period  a  govern- 
ment which  truly  represented  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  Hungarian 
people. 

The  government  established  by  these 
Hungarian  patriots  was,  to  be  sure, 
crushed  by  Soviet  armor,  but  only  men's 
bodies  can  be  kept  in  chains.  The  minds 
and  souls  of  the  Hungarian  people  have 
not  and  will  never  be  controlled  by  any 
oppressor.  The  spirit  of  freedom  can 
never  be  extinguished  in  the  Hungarian 
soul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause 
in   our   deliberations   to   consider   the 

events  of  9  years  ago.  I  am  sure  we 
have  mingled  emotions,  mingled  because 
while  all  Americans  were  thrilled  by  the 
courage  of  the  people  of  Budapest  we 
also  have  reason  for  shame  because  we 
did  so  little  to  aid  these  gallant  patriots. 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  some- 
day in  God's  time,  that  we  will  be  given 
another  <H>portanity  to  assist  the  Hun- 
garian people  to  become  once  again 
masters  of  their  own  destiny. 


THE  CREDIT  XJJJIONS:   FRONT-LINE 
FIGHTERS  IN  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  mclude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  roles  in  the  war  on 
poverty  is  being  played  by  credit  unions, 
and  no  one  is  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
outstanding  services  that  are  being  per- 
formed by  these  credit  unions  than 
Sargent  Shriver.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  note  the 
number  of  credit  unions  that  are  being 
established  in  low-income  areas,  includ- 
ing one  that  will  soon  be  established  in 
the  riot-torn  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
I  have  long  said  that  next  to  the  church, 
credit  unions  have  done  more  good  in  this 
counti-y  than  any  other  institution.  The 
work  of  credit  unions  in  low-income  areas 
bears  out  this  belief. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  letter 
I  received  recently  from  Sargent  Shriver 
outlining  the  work  of  credit  unions  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

The  letter  follows: 

Office  of  Economic  OppORTrNrrY. 

Washington.  DC,  October  14. 1965. 
Hon.  Wright  PATM.^N, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman  ;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  13.  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  reply  sooner. 

I  fully  concur  with  you  that  credit  unions 
can  play  an  extremely  valuable  role  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  Not  only  have  credit  unions 
been  funded  in  Washington  and  Providence 
as  you  mentioned,  but  projects  are  underway 
In  Guadalupe,  Arizona,  Tucson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Sacramento.  Many  other  cities — 
such  as  Chicago.  New  York.  Detroit,  and  Cin- 
cinnati— are  planning  credit  unions  as  well. 
In  Los  Angeles,  local  antipKJverty  planners  are 
In  the  process  of  organizing  credit  unions  in 
the  riot-torn  Watts  area  to  deal  with  the  kind 
of  e.xploitation  that  Governor  Collins  spoke 
with  you  about.  Rural  areas  such  as 
Clarksdale,  Miss.,  and  Delano,  Calif.,  are 
planning  credit  unions  for  farmworkers,  and 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  local  migrant  group 
is  drawing  up  plans  for  an  e.xperimental  mo- 
bile credit  union  to  follow  the  migrant 
stream.    I  feel  this  is  just  a  beginning. 

For  the  past  several  months,  we  have  had 
an  informal  working  agreement  with  CUNA — 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association — to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  communities 
interested  In  organizing  credit  unions  as  part 
of  their  local  antipoverty  programs.  Re- 
cently, we  held  a  training  conference  in 
Washington  for  some  80  CAPs  from  across 
the  country,  to  alert  them  to  the  need  for 
pro-ams  to  protect  the  low-income  con- 
sumer. Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  de- 
tail was  the  organization  and  operation  of 
credit  unions.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  has  provided  special 
training  in  the  organization  of  credit  unions 
to  rtie  staff  of  some  of  our  migrant  projects, 
and  to  a  number  of  VISTA  volunteers  who 


will  be  working  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
across  the  Nation. 

Thank  you  for  your  offer  of  support.  You 
can  be  sure  that  In  the  future,  as  now,  any 
community  action  program  interested  In  or- 
ganizing a  credit  union  as  part  of  its  pro- 
gram will  receive  our  wholehearted  backing 
In  getting  started.  We  hope  for  greatly  In- 
creased activity  in  this  field  in  the  next  6 
months. 

I  appreciate  yotur  interest  In  our  program. 
Sincerely. 

Sargent  Shriver,  Director. 


INTERNATIONAL  HOME   LOAN 
BANK   BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  for  discus- 
sion purposes  which  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank.  Hearings  on  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  matter  have  been 
pi-eviously  held  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  there  obviously 
is  a  great  deal  of  support  for  a  program 
of  this  nature  in  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  would  create  a  cen- 
tral organization  which  would  provide 
seed  capital  loans  for  the  creation  of 
thrift  and  home  financing  institutions 
in  the  lesser  developed  nations  of  the 
world.  Basically  this  proposed  central 
organization  or  bank  would  secure  its 
funds  from  savings  and  loan  associations 
in  the  United  States  who  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  to  Invest  up 
to  1  percent  of  their  assets  in  the  stock 
of  the  international  bank. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  vari- 
ous agencies  within  the  Government,  in- 
cluding AID  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  have  arrived  at  a  proposal  to 
create  a  bank  of  this  nature  to  which 
they  both  agree.  It  is  anticipated  that 
at  the  stai-t  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress it  will  be  possible  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  matter  and  hopefully  arrive  at 
a  positive  program  which  will  show  these 
developing  nations  a  successful  way  of 
developing  free  enterprise  thrift  institu- 
tions whose  resources  can  be  used  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  funds  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution of  private  home  ownership. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JOHN  E.  HORNE, 
CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
BANK  BOARD  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AT  THE  lOTH  CONGRESS 
OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
OF  BUILDING  SOCIETIES  AND 
SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extx-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  bring  a  topic  of  importance  to  the 


attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
I  insert  into  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  John  E.  Home,  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  before  the  10th 
Congress  of  the  International  Union  of 
Building  Societies  and  Savings  Associa- 
tions meeting  in  London,  England,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1965. 
Ml*.  Home's  speech  follows: 

Address  by  Mr,   John  E.  Horne,  Chairman. 
Federal  Home  Loan   Bank  Board  of  thb 
United  States,  at  the  10th  Congress  or 
THE    International    Union    op    Bitildinc 
Societies  and  Savings  Associations,  Lon- 
don,  England.  October  6,    1965 
Chairman    Dunham,    distinguished    plat- 
form guests  and  delegates,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: First,  I  want  to  express  genuine  pleas- 
ure  that  I  could  attend  and  participate  in 
this    great    occasion.     It    Is    truly    Inspiring 
and  Svitisfying  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.    Government    at    such    an    Important 
meeting. 

And  while  language  barriers  have  presented 
to  me  some  difficulty  and  some  frustration, 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  your  gracious  and  distinguished 
President  Newton,  that  I  still  recognize  my 
sex. 

Before  getting  Into  the  body  of  my  te.xt  I 
want  express  thanks  to  those  of  you  who 
have  so  patiently  explained  to  me  the  way 
your  own  system  operates.  Especially  do  I 
wish  to  express  appreciation  to  representa- 
tives from  Germany,  Austria,  Prance,  and 
now  Great  Britain.  I  mention  these  coun- 
tries because  during  the  past  2  weeks  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  these  na- 
tions and  talking  with  some  of  their  leaders 
in  the  savings  Industry.  The  discussions 
have  been  most  helpful  to  me.  And  the 
courtesies  showed  me  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  has  been  Inspirational  to  learn  of  the 
great  work  being  done  by  this  movement  In 
each  country.  In  accordance  with  its  own 
needs,  to  enable  its  people  to  enjoy  good 
housing  accommodations. 

As  you  have  been  told,  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Government  agency  that 
supervises  and  regulates  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  In  the  United  States. 

I  have  not  been  Chairman  or  even  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  very  long,  but  I  have  long  been  Interested 
in  and  appreciative  of  the  International 
Union  of  Building  Societies  and  Savings 
Associations. 

Your  objectives  as  expressed  in  your  con- 
stitution are  a  worthy  challenge.  Because  of 
your  accomplishments  toward  building  a 
better  society  and  deeper  understanding 
among  nations,  you  deserve  thanks  from  all 
of  us. 

I  am  glad  that  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual associations  in  my  country  are  among 
your  members,  and  it  Is  also  with  pride  that 
I  make  reference  to  a  fellow  countryman, 
Raymond  Harold,  one  of  our  most  able  in- 
dustry leaders,  and  your  present  deputy 
president  and  heir  apparent. 

To  Mr.  Hubert  Newton,  your  outgoing 
president.  I  extend  piy  special  thanks  and  my 
congratulations  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  better  understanding  and  cooperation  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office. 

I  feel  especially  honored  to  be  in  London. 
In  visualizing  this  visit  to  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world,  my  mind  was  Inevitably 
drawn  to  the  strength  and  courage  of  the 
British  people  as  exemplified  by  the  late  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  one  of  my  personal 
heroes.  As  you  know^,  he  was  much  admired 
In  my  country  and  was  made  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  by  special  act  of  Congress. 

It  was  here  In  the  1940's  that  Churchill, 
dressed  in  his  air-raid  suit,  with  his  perennial 
cigar,  carried  on  one  of  the  greatest  cam- 
paigns of  all  time  to  raise  up  the  spirit  of  a 
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nation  and  to  Inspire  the  world.  Por  me 
London  has  an  unequaled  sense  of  history 
and  tradition. 

Incidentally,  although  I  propose  to  do  my 
best,  and  may  even  steal  a  ChurcblUian 
phrase  or  two,  I  do  not  really  expect  this 
address  to  obliterate  completely  all  memory 
of  his  famous  speeches.  But  perhaps  my 
audience,  composed  as  It  Is,  of  people  to 
whom  so  many  owe  so  much,  will  understand 
and  bear  with  me. 

And  I  feel  sure  that  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  everyone  here  when  I  pray  that 
there  will  never  again  be  such  a  war,  and 
that  soon  there  will  be  peace,  permanent 
peace.  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe 
that  what  Is  going  on  here — helping  every 
family  to  have  decent  housing — will  con- 
tribute to  that  goal. 

Last  month  the  British  Government  loaned 
to  the  United  States  a  rare  copy  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  guarantee  of  English  liber- 
ties Issued  by  King  John  In  1215.  This  doc- 
ument, one  of  the  three  existing  copies  of 
the  great  charter,  is  considered  by  scholars 
to  be  the  basis  of  English  law  and  history. 
It  was  loaned  to  the  United  States  so  that 
It  might  be  part  of  an  exhibit  of  historic 
legal  documents  displayed  at  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Conference  held  recently  in 
the  United  States.  The  Magna  Carta  is  as 
important  to  an  American  as  It  Is  to  an 
Englishman.  A  vast  amount  of  our  Ameri- 
can law  and  custom  Is  based  upon  English 
law  and  custom  which  In  turn  stems  from 
this  famous  docume  it. 

Just  as  we  borrowed  this  famous  copy  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  we  have  also  borrowed 
other  things  from  Great  Britain.  Our  sav- 
ings and  loan  system,  for  example,  was  origi- 
nally patterned  after  English  predecessors. 
As  they  grew  from  a  modest  start  in  1831, 
American  savings  and  loan  associations  be- 
came fairly  influential  In  our  national  econ- 
omy imtil  the  year  1929  when,  because  of  a 
nationwide  economic  setback,  they  encoun- 
tered serious  adversity. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  some  from  per- 
sonal experience,  in  1929  my  country  suffered 
a  stock  market  crash  that  touched  off  a  great 
depression.  Although  that  depression 
brought  anguish  and  personal  tragedy  to 
millions  of  our  citizens,  it  can  now  be  said 
that  it  literally  catapvUted  us  from  a  mood 
of  complacency  and  focused  our  attention 
on  our  financial  situation,  both  personal 
and   national. 

As  a  result  of  that  depression  we  were 
forced  to  reexamine  our  savings  Institu- 
tions. Accordingly  we  began  a  d^ermlned 
effort,  not  only  to  Improve  the  practices  and 
procedtires  of  these  institutions,  but  also 
to  strengthen  them  to  the  point  that  they 
could  weather  cyclical  downturns  in  the 
economy. 

To  do  this.  It  was  necessary  to  create  an 
Institutional  basis  for  confidence  among 
savers.  We  approached  this  problem  by 
providing  a  system  to  Insure  savings.  We 
call  it  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing institutions  and  to  regulate  and  super- 
vise their  methods  of  operations.  Our  pur- 
pose, in  this  respect,  was  to  provide  a  safe 
depository  for  savers  and  a  system  of  sound 
and  economical  home  financing  for  bor- 
rowers. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
established  regulations  under  which  existing 
institutions,  if  they  were  federally  Insured, 
would  operate  and  under  which  new  institu- 
tions would  be  chartered.  This  function 
is  still  carried  on  by  the  Board. 

A  third  step  was  to  provide  a  source  of 
liquidity  as  a  protection  for  savers  and  sav- 
ings institutions.  To  help  meet  this  ob- 
jective a  system  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
was  established.  We  now  have  12  such  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  which  help  to  provide 
necessary  liquidity  and  to  meet  other  needs 
of  savings  institutions. 


These  features  of  our  savings  and  loan 
system  have  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
confidence  of  savers  was  restored  and  sav- 
ings levels  have  risen  steadily.  Our  12  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  are  In  robust  finan- 
cial condition  and  well  able  to  perform  their 
function  of  providing  readily  available  credit 
to  member  associations.  The  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  has 
performed  well  In  every  emergency  and  cur- 
rently has  reserves  of  $l«i  billion  available 
for  future  needs.  Over  39  million  people 
have  savings  accounts  in  our  savings  and 
loans  associations.  These  savings  amount  to 
approximately  $100  billion. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  of  our 
savings  and  loan  industry  and  the  Job  It  has 
dbne  In  providing  a  safe,  dependable  method 
of  saving  and  home  financing  on  reasonable 
terms.  I  believe  that  if  citizens  of  newly 
developing  countries  had  access  to  sound  eco- 
nomical thrift  and  home-financing  Institu- 
tions, not  only  they,  but  all  of  mankind 
would  benefit. 

One  widely  discussed  method  of  providing 
such  home  financing  to  citizens  of  newly 
developing  countries  is  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank.  Briefly,  this  proposition 
as  discussed  in  the  United  States  has  rested 
upon  the  assumption  that  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  create  a  special  private  organiza- 
tion to  raise  funds  from  which  "seed"  capital 
and  other  type  loans  coUld  be  made.  The 
purpose  of  these  loans  jvould  be  to  assist  In 
the  creation  of  thriftr  and  home-financing 
institutions  in  the  less  developed  nations. 
The  International  Home  Loan  Bank  would 
secure  its  funds  from  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  mutual  savings  banks — which 
would  be  authorized  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
new  institution. 

As  you  »:now,  the  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  has  been  before  us  for  several  years. 
It  has  not  become  law  yet,  but  two  significant 
events  occurred  this  year  which  indicate  a 
growing  awareness  in  the  United  States  for 
the  need  of  more  adequate  tools  to  aid  other 
countries.  If  they  so  desire,  to  establish  a 
savings  and  loan  industry.  The  first  of  these 
was  an  amendment  to  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965.  This  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  Senator  George  Smath- 
ers,  of  Florida,  accepted  by  the  Congress  and 
made  part  of  the  bill.  The  Smathers  amend- 
ment, for  the  first  time  authorized  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  Invest  In 
loans  guaranteed  under  section  224  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  provided  that  the 
total  of  such  Investments  for  each  associa- 
tion did  not  exceed  1  percent  of  its  assets. 

The  second  event  was  a  revision  of  section 
224  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
broadens  investment  choices.  Prior  to  this 
revision,  section  224  permitted  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  issue  guar- 
antees against  specified  risks  of  investments 
made  by  U.S.  citizens  or  corporations  in  pilot 
or  demonstration  housing  projects  in  Latin 
America.  At  that  time,  the  total  outstanding 
amount  of  these  guarantees  could  not  exceed 
$250  million. 

Under  the  new  section  224.  our  Federal 
savings  and  loari  associations  may  invest  not 
only  in  various  types  of  housing  projects  in 
Latin  America  as  spelled  out  by  the  new 
amendment,  but  may  also  i.^ivest  in  or  lend 
to  credit  Institutions  in  Latin  America  that 
are  engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  in  the 
financing  of  home  mortgages.  Such  credit 
Institutions  include  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions and  other  qualified  investment  enter- 
prises. The  total  amount  of  guarantees  pro- 
vided under  section  224  has  also  been  in- 
creased from  $250  to  $400  million. 

In  view  of  these  recent  amendments,  the 
question  may  be  asked  Is  there  a  real  and 
present  need  for  the  International  Home 
Loan  Bank?  I  think  there  is.  Years  of  ex- 
perience by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 


ment Bank,  both  active  In  this  field,  support 
this  conclusion.  Both  AID  and  IDB  have 
already  made  noteworthy  contributions,  par- 
ticularly In  Latin  America.  Their  record  of 
accomplishment  reflects  the  dedication  of 
those  agencies,  but  they  are  frank  in  saying 
that  they  cannot  begin  to  satisfy  the  need. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  qualify  as  an  expert  in 
determining  the  extent  of  the  housing  deficit 
in  other  countries.  However,  all  of  the  infor- 
mation which  has  come  to  me  In  various  ways 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous need  for  housing  In  practically 
every  developing  country  in  the  world.  The 
Inspiring  talk  by  President  Newton  gave  some 
statistics  showing  definite  proof  of  such  a 
need. 

In  my  talks  with  officials  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  such  as  our  pre- 
vious speaker  and  with  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, I  have  been  Informed  over  and  over 
again  that  the  market  in  Latin  America,  for 
example.  Is  so  strong  that  we  need  have 
little,  if  any,  fear  of  serious  loss  through 
default  and  foreclosure.  It  la  believed  that 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  if  indeed  such 
Is  not  already  the  case,  there  will  be  an 
eligible  customer,  standing  in  line,  ready  to 
purchase  if  for  any  reason  default  occurs  on 
the  part  of  an  owner.  The  experiences  of 
builders  In  Latin  America  indicate  a  sales 
market  far  in  excess  of  the  availability  of 
houses. 

But  in  addition  to  such  an  obvious  demand 
for  housing,  there  are  several  other  important 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank. 

First,  the  operation  of  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank  would  be  beneficial  to  any 
developing  nation.  While  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  special  assistance  to  Latin 
American  nations  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  believe,  in  the  long  rvin,  we  should 
not  deny  similar  opportunities  to  other  de- 
veloping countries  throughout  the  world. 

Second,  the  amount  of  new  guaranty  au- 
thority now  available  under  section  224  is 
only  $150  million;  the  other  $250  million 
Having  already  been  committed.  While  $150 
million  is  a  large  sum,  when  we  consider  the 
extent  of  the  need,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
amount  is  Inadequate.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  tlie  investment  opportunities  presented 
by  the  operation  of  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  could  ultimately  run  far  beyond 
this  figure. 

Third,  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Home  Loan  Bank  would  provide  an- 
other type  of  investment  for  U.S.  savings  and 
loan  associations.  With  the  proper  safe- 
guards and  the  proper  terms  and  conditions 
the  investor  would  be  able  to  make  invest- 
ments in  newly  developing  countries,  while 
at  the  same  time  serving  a  very  useful  social 
purpose  and  contributing  to  foreign  policy 
objectives.  In  fact,  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  the  type  discussed  In  the 
United  States  could  provide  up  to  $1  billion 
for  home  ownership  purposes  in  new  develop- 
ing coimtries.  This  would  not  come  over- 
night, of  course.    But  the  potential  is  there. 

Fourth,  a  progressive  savings  system  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  vigorous  economy.  -  It  can 
be  demonstrated  that  where  there  is  no  effi- 
cient saving  system,  the  pK)ol  of  investment 
capital  is  often  inadequate  to  activate  a 
strong  and  progressive  economy.  Lack  of 
mortgage  funds  prevents  the  development  of 
a  healthy  construction  Industry  and  leads  to 
underproduction  of  Inadequate  but  expen- 
sive housing.  Inadequate  housing  produc- 
tion, in  turn,  fails  to  stimulate  development 
of  those  industries  which  produce  the  ma- 
terials, goods,  and  equipment  used  in  the 
manufacture  and  furnishing  of  houses.  To 
the  extent  that  these  goods  and  equipment 
must  be  imported,  there  is  a  further  drain  on 
the  economic  resources  of  the  country. 

Fifth,  the  function  of  the  International 
Home  Loan  Bank  will  not  be  solely  to  provide 
money  or  guarantees  to  developing  countries. 
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Even  more  important  will  be  Its  role  in  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  support.  If 
we  can  find  and  develop  the  ability  to  under- 
stand our  neighbor  and  the  wisdom  to  help 
him  solve  his  problems,  we  could  through 
the  operation  of  this  bank,  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  less  fortunate  peoples 
of  the  world  and  make  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  their  economic  growth  and  to  world 
F>eace. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  bills  pending 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  each  of  which  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Home  Loan  Bank.  While  the  exact 
position  of  President  Johnson's  administra- 
tion on  these  bills  has  not  yet  become  firm — 
there  has  not  as  yet  been  presented  to  him 
an  agreed-on  plan  by  affected  agencies — we 
do  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  support 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress. 
For  the  first  time,  the  two  agencies  directly 
concerned,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  are  now  in  substantial  agreement  and 
able  to  present  a  united  front  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  sufficiently  optimistic  to  predict 
that  in  the  near  future  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank  bill  will  be  enacted  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry  and  the 
housing  industry  in  the  United  States  have 
been  fortunate  over  the  years  in  having  far- 
sighted  leadership  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  White  House  which  has  brought  our 
industry  to  its  present  prosperous  levels. 

President  Johnson,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  as  ma- 
jority leader,  as  Vice  President,  and  now 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  this  field. 
The  housing  bills  of  1964  and  of  1965.  both 
of  which  were  enacted  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Johnson,  will  help  greatly  to 
achieve  the  objective  that  was  first  an- 
nounced in  1949,  a  decent  home  in  a  decent 
living  environment  for  every  American 
citizen. 

I  had  the  honor  of  working  with  President 
Johnson  v.hen  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  his 
devotion  to  the  objective  of  providing  decent 
housing  for  all  our  citizens.  He  has  also 
given  ample  evidence  of  a  deep  personal 
commitment  to  provide  assistance  for  citi- 
zens of  newly  developing  countries.  This 
commitment  encompasses  housing  as  well 
as  other  needs  to  help  give  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  dignity  and  well-being. 

In  view  of  the  objectives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  one  of  which  is  "to  arouse  and 
stimulate  worldwide  interest  in  thrift  and 
home  ov/nershlp,"  and  in  view  of  your  con- 
tinued support  of  the  concept  of  an  inter- 
national home  loan  bank,  it  may  be  that 
this  10th  congress  will  want  to  reaffirm  its 
support  and  even  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  international  home  loan 
banks  by  various  countries  represented  here. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Gordon  Collins,  your 
distinguished  past  president,  'the  basis  of 
our  operations  is  the  provision  of  shelter 
for  men."  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  in  full  accord  with  this  thought. 

There  are  many  worthy  goals  for  men  to 
achieve.  One  is  to  help  mankind  everywhere 
live  in  healthy  and  decent  surroundings.  As 
Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Margaret, 
so  eloquently  said  in  the  opening  session,  a 
home  "contributes  greatly  to  family  content- 
ment and.  on  a  larger  scale,  brings  stability 
to  a  nation."  I  congratulate  you  all  on  what 
you  have  done  thus  far.  I  assure  you  of  my 
desire  and  of  the  desire  of  my  Government 
to  contribute  to  your  efforts  in  the  years 
ahead. 


October  22,  1965 


TRAINING  FOR  WORLDWIDE 
SERVICE 
Mr.    PATP.IAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  held  the  credit  union  movement 
to  be  one  of  the  great  financial  institu- 
tions sei-ving  the  public,  especially  those 
of  modest  means. 

October  21  is  Credit  Union  Day  and 
a  time  to  pause  and  salute  this  great 
movoment.  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson,  of  Can- 
ada, have  saluted  credit  unions  on  the 
celebration  of  Credit  Union  Day  praising 
the  progress  of  the  movement  and  the 
aid  that  credit  unions  have  provided  to 
those  of  modest  means.  I  am  happy  to 
see  these  two  great  leaders  praise  credit 
unions  for  this  great  service  to  the  public 
and  ask  that  President  Johnson's  and 
Prime  Minister  Pearson's  greetings  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  have 
Included  in  the  Record  an  article  on 
how  a  credit  imion  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  be- 
ing used  to  aid  and  train  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  provide  greater  economic  prog- 
ress for  their  people. 

The  Defense  Department's  recent  di- 
rective urging  that  military  installations 
strongly  support  credit  unions  for  all 
military  personnel  has  won  praise  from 
many  quarters.  I  ask  that  a  recent  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  appearing  in  the 
Credit  Union  magazine  appear  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  White  House, 

September  9.  1965. 

Credit  unions  here  and  abroad  are  pro- 
viding people  of  modest  means  with  a  way 
to  accumulate  their  savings  at  ample  inter- 
est, and  with  a  reliable  source  of  loans  at 
fair  interest  rates.  They  are  helping  the 
poorer  and  less  privileged  to  partake  increas- 
ingly of  the  more  abundant  life.  They  are 
helping  in  our  own  fight  against  poverty 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  They  are  performing  similar  service 
for  the  needy  abroad  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

I  salute  their  progress,  and  congratulate 
the  Directors  of  CUNA  International  on  this 
traditional  observance  of  International 
Credit  Union  Day. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Prime  Minister-Premier  Minister. 

Ottawa.  Canada,  1965. 

This  year's  celebration  of  International 
Credit  Union  Day  by  20  million  people 
around  the  world  is  an  occasion  for  special 
pride  and  satisfaction  among  three  and  a 
quarter  million  Canadians  who  own  and  op- 
erate their  own  credit  unions. 

This  savings  in  these  credit  unions  and 
their  low-cost  loans  to  fellow  members  con- 
tribute to  a  better  and  more  satisfying  way 
of  life  for  them  and  their  families. 

Beyond  that,  they  have  a  special  feeling  of 
pride  that  the  development  of  credit  unions 
internationally  was  really  begun  by  a  fellow 
Canadian.  Sixty-five  years  ago,  Alphonse 
Desjardins  started  this  continent's  first  cred- 
it union  in  Levis,  Quebec,  and  9  years  later 
he  helped  to  organize  the  first  credit  union 
in  the  United  States.  The  inheritors  of  his 
ideals  have  continued  to  share  them  with 
others. 


In  the  developing  nations  today,  credit 
unions  make  a  special  contribution,  helping 
people  improve  their  standards  of  living  and 
Introducing  them  to  democratic  ideals.  The 
Canadian  office  of  CUNA  International  and 
the  headquarters  of  our  credit  union  leagues 
across  the  country  have  helped  to  provide 
special  training  in  credit  union  methods  for 
men  and  women  from  these  countries,  many 
of  them  brought  to  Canada  by  our  Exter- 
nal Aid  Office. 

Spokesman  for  the  Canadian  credit  union 
movement  have  assured  us  they  want  to 
work  even  more  closely  with  the  government 
in  the  war  on  poverty  and  with  the  Com- 
pany of  Young  Canadians.  We  are  pleased 
with  this,  as  we  are  pleased  with  the  progress 
Canadians  credit  unions  have  made  over  the 
years. 

On  the  occasion  of  International  Credit 
Union  D.iy,  1065,  I  congratulate  credit  union 
members  in  Canada  and  around  the  world, 
and  extend  good  wishes  for  their  progress  in 
the  future. 

L.  B.  Pearson. 


October  22,  1965 
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I  From  Credit  Union  magazine,  October  1965] 
Training     for     Worldwide     Service — Mary- 
knolls  Credit  Union  Isn't  Supposed  To 
Be   "Successful"  It's  Intended  To  Be  Edu- 
cational 

Within  the  stone  walls  of  an  oriental- 
styled  building  overlooking  the  Hudson  River 
near  Ossining,  N.Y.,  a  most  unusual  credit 
union  is  in  operation. 

The  normal  consumer  loans,  as  most  credit 
unions  know  them,  are  highly  unusual  here. 
Loans  are  seldom  repaid  on  schedule,  to 
no  one's  surprise. 

Encouraging  regular  saving  is  impossible 
because  the  members  have  no  regular  earned 
income. 

The  money  in  the  credit  union  and  the 
loans  for  which  it  is  used  are  almost  inci- 
dental to  the  real  reason  for  which  the 
credit  union  exists. 

Yet,  this  could  become  one  of  the  most 
influential   credit   unions  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  Maryknoll  Federal  Credit  Union, 
and  its  officers  and  committeemen  are  des- 
tined to  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  foreign 
lands  of  the  free  world.  Among  other  things, 
they  will  be  taking  the  credit  union  idea— 
as  they  learn  it  in  their  own  credit  vmion — 
to  the  inhabitants  of  such  widely  diverse 
places  as  Tanzania,  El  Salvador,  and  Korea. 
The  Maryknoll  Credit  Union  was  organized 
in  May  of  1964.  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Father  James  St.  Leger.  MM.,  now  serving 
in  the  Philippines.  At  that  time,  however, 
he  taught  a  course  dealing  with  social  action 
at  the  Maryknoll  seminary.  Credit  unions 
were  included  in  the  course,  and  he  arranged 
visits  to  the  New  York  State  League  for  the 
seminarians  to  learn  as  much  as  they  could 
before  beginning  their  missionary  work 
abroad. 

Through  the  urglngs  of  the  New  York 
League,  Father  St.  Leger  got  permission  from 
the  rector — at  that  time  the  Reverend  Albert 
V.  Fedders,  now  in  Taiwan — to  set  up  the 
credit  union.  They  visualized  it  as  an  im- 
portant training  tool  for  mission  work. 

To  get  as  many  as  possible  active  in  the 
credit  union,  therefore,  the  board  and  com- 
mittees have  the  maximum  number  of  mem- 
bers allowed  by  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  and  the  treasurer  has  two  assistants.  At 
the  annual  meeting  almost  all  directors  and 
committeemen  are  replaced  and  the  treasurer 
is  succeeded  by  one  of  his  assistants.  Serving 
in  these  positions  are  the  seminarians  and 
permanent  staff — priests  and  brothers — at 
Maryknoll,  N.Y. 

From  this  100-acre  site  in  New  York  State's 
famed  Westchester  County  are  guided  the 
worldwide  activities  of  the  Maryknoll  mis- 
sioners.  In  addition  to  missions  in  a  dozen 
countries  on  four  continents,  Maryknoll  has 
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three  high  school  seminaries  and  a  college  In 
the  United  States. 

The  main  seminary  at  Maryknoll  is  a  4- 
year  school  of  theology  to  prepare  students 
for  the  priesthood  and  missionary  work.  All 
seminarians  are  already  college  graduates 
and  about  95  percent  of  those  completing 
the  4-year,  post-graduate  seminary  will  have 
earned  their  masters'  degrees  by  the  time 
they  are  ordained. 

Also  located  nearby  is  the  headquarters 
and  training  center  for  the  hundreds  of 
Maryknoll  Sisters  serving  in  foreign  missions. 
They,  however,  are  not  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  credit  union  because  the  sisters 
are  a  society  separate  from  the  Maryknoll 
Fathers. 

The  credit  union's  potential  is  now  about 
1.400  but  will  increase  each  year  as  more  and 
niore  young  men  enter  the  seminary.  Pres- 
ently there  are  178  theology  students,  191 
brothers,  992  priests,  and  16  bishops  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  credit  union. 

Because  the  credit  union  is  so  new,  most 
of  the  members  arc  in  New  York  State.  But 
as  the  members  of  the  deacon,  or  Fourth 
Theology,  class  are  ordained,  priests  will  be- 
come a  bigger  percentage  of  the  membership. 
Last  spring,  36  of  the  credit  union's  members 
were  ordained  priests. 

Of  the  men  in  the  missions  before  the 
credit  union  started,  only  one  is  a  member. 
But  Maryknoll  Father  Joseph  Early  is  an  ac- 
tive member  who  has  shown  that  a  credit 
union  in  a  seminary  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  away  can  serve  In  a  wide  variety  of 
ways.  . 

A  mlssioner  In  Yucatan,  Father  Early  was 
eager  for  funds  to  furnish  the  new  church  in 
his  parish.  Tlie  Marj'knoll  credit  union  sup- 
plied the  necessary  funds  and  the  loan  is  be- 
ing repaid  through  contributions  of 
parishioners. 

More  missioners  haven't  Joined  the  credit 
union  probably  because  they  belong  to  credit 
unions  they  organized  in  their  own  parishes. 

However,  the  Maryknollers  have  proved  a 
credit  unioia  can  operate  in  a  seminary,  and 
now  other  seminaries  are  beginning  to  ex- 
press an  interest  in  the  Idea.  The  Mary- 
knoll credit  union  has  received  requests  for 
information  from  Catholic  seminaries  in  Mis- 
souri and  Ireland. 

Maryknoll,  properly  known  as  the  Catho- 
lic Foreign  Mission  Society  of  ^i^^rica.  is 
the  largest  religious  society  in  the  United 
States  devoted  entirely  to  foreign  mission 
work.  Organized  In  1911.  Maryknoll  sent 
forth  its  first  "departure  group"  7  years  lat- 
er— four   missioners   bound   for  China. 

Each  succeeding  year  additional  g^roups  of 
Maryknollers  set  sail  for  China.  Korea,  Man- 
churia, the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Japan. 
World  War  II,  however,  trapped  many  Mary- 
knoll priests  in  the  then  unfriendly  Orient. 

Since  new  ones  could  not  get  in,  the  mis- 
sioners turned  their  efforts  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. A  brief  period  after  the  war  saw  in- 
creased Maryknoll  work  in  China  again,  but 
then  the  Bamboo  Curtain  closed  off  the  area, 
suffocating  most  inside. 

Now  they  have  added  Africa — Tanzania 
and  Kenya — Hong  Kong.  Taiwan,  and  the 
Philippines  to  the  list  of  places  where  they 
are  active. 

Their  activities  in  these  many  places  cover 
a  wide  range — from  developing  parishes, 
schools,  and  clinics,  to  teaching  agricultural 
methods  and  cooperative  principles. 

In  Hong  Kong,  for  example.  Msgr.  John 
Romaniello  of  New  Rochelle.  N.Y.,  showed 
the  people  how  to  set  up  factories  to  make 
relief  flour  into  noodles  for  poverty-stricken 
refugees.  In  Guayaramerin,  Bolivia,  Father 
Donald  M.  Steed,  MM.,  of  West  Medford. 
Mass.,  organized  a  housing  cooperative  which 
recently  completed  its  70th  hovise.  Through- 
out the  altlplano  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  Mary- 
knoll Father  Robert  E.  Kearns  of  the  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  established  a  system  of  radio  Instruc- 


tion schools  to  teach  some  700,000  Indians 
reading,  writing,  and  Spanish.  And  in  Peru, 
Father  Daniel  McLellan,  M.M.,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  almost  single-handedly  started  a  credit 
union  movement  that  has  now  swept  over 
most  of  the  continent. 

It  is  because  Maryknollers  like  Father  Mc- 
Lellan, Brother  Felix  Fotirnier  and  Father 
Thomas  Melville  In  Guatemala,  and  Father 
Joseph  Beausoleil  in  Bolivia,  have  proved 
credit  unions  are  effective  in  their  mission 
work  that  the  Maryknoll  Federal  Credit 
Union  was  founded.  It  will  give  the  seminar- 
ians the  necessary  background  information 
before  they  go  out  to  the  missions. 

Many  of  the  seminarians  got  their  first 
taste  of  credit  union  work  this  past  summer. 
Second-  and  third-year  students  spent  6 
weeks  between  school  years  working  in  the 
poor  parishes  of  such  places  as  Chicago.  New 
York's  Harlem,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

This  year  many  of  the  men  took  with 
them  information  on  credit  unions  "to  plant 
the  seed."  In  most  cases  they  planned  to 
contact  the  State  credit  urllon  league  and 
gets  its  representative  in  touch  with  the 
people. 

This  is  strictly  an  informal  experiment 
being  tried  for  the  first  time.  The  results,  if 
any,  will  probably  be  a  long  time  in  coming. 
However,  if  the  men  attempt  this  at  all,  it  can 
certainly  be  considered  another  important 
training  tool  for  their  future  endeavors. 

These  summer  assignments  also  create  the 
need  for  loans  from  the  Maryknoll  credit 
union.  Because  the  parishes  these  men  go 
to  are  poor,  the  seminarians  are  sometimes 
required  to  pay  their  own  transportation 
costs. 

Other  members  have  used  their  credit 
unions  to  buy  books  or  to  pvirchase  equip- 
ment for  student  organizations.  The  photog- 
raphy club,  for  instance,  can  usually  save 
by  buying  paper  and  chemicals  In  large 
amounts.  The  credit  union  enables  the 
members  to  do  this. 

The  Maryknoll  credit  tinion  has  also  helped 
members  of  the  aviation  club  purchase  air- 
1-lanes.  A  ;ouple  of  students  had  instructor 
ratings  when  they  came  to  Maryknoll  and  are 
now  teaching  their  fellow  students  to  fly. 
This  mode  of  transportation  Is  considered 
the  coming  thing  in  missionary  work,  espe-  ' 
cially  in  South  America  where  surface  travel 
is  time-consuming  and  difficult  at  best. 

The  only  Income  these  credit  union  mem- 
bers have — whether  they  are  priests,  brothers, 
or  seminarians — Is  gifts  from  relatives  and 
friends.  Some  come  from  wealthy  families 
and  have  put  money  In  the  credit  union  to 
help  others.  This  means  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  members  own  most  of  the 
shares. 

It  also  plays  havoc  with  any  repaj-ment 
schedule  a  borrower  sets  up.  Only  one  loan 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  was  repayed  on 
schedule.  The  rest  were  either  prepaid  or 
late.  Delinquency  Is  highest  in  summer 
when  the  students  are  away,  but  drops 
sharply  in  the  fall  when  they  return'.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  their  summer  parish  assign- 
ment and  the  start  of  the  school  term,  the 
students  often  find  regular  Jobs  for  pay.  In 
this  way  they  might  accumulate  enough 
money  to  repay  their  loan  completely  or  at 
least  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Because  this  type  of  repayment  condition 
is  unavoidable,  the  credit  committee's  pri- 
mary If  not  only  condition  in  granting  a  loan 
is  need. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  loan  was  to  one 
of  the  directors  for  $10.  He  didn't  need  nor 
want  the  money.  The  reason  for  the  loan 
was  to  gain  experience.  He  knew  in  theory 
how  the  credit  union  operated,  but  he 
wanted  to  go  tluough  the  actual  experience 
of  applying  for  a  loan,  meeting  with  the 
credit  committee,  and  receiving  the  check. 

With  such  interest  being  shown  In  the 
credit  union,  it's  difficult  not  to  be  optimistic 


about  the  economic  future  of  the  people 
around  the  world  who  will  come  In  contact 
With  Maryknoll  missioners. 


(From  the  Credit  Union  magazine, 
October  1965] 
Defense  Department  Sitpports 
»  Credit  Unions 

Strongly  supporting  credit  unions  at 
Armed  Forces  installations,  the  Defense  De- 
partment Issued  in  September  a  directive 
ordering  all  echelons  of  command  to  recog- 
nize and  assist  credit  unions  as  important 
morale  and  welfare  resources.  The  directive, 
signed  by  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus 
Vance,  was  issued  only  4  days  before  the 
Defense  credit  union  conference  convened 
and  received  wide  acclaim  by  the  conferees 
and  their  special  guests,  including  Repre- 
sentative Wright*  Patman,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  and  Leslie  Dlx,  Director  of  Civil  Affairs 
in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower). 

Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
have  revealed  that  loan  companies — some  of 
them  operated  by  retired  generals  and  ad- 
mirals— have  been  charging  servicemen 
short-term  Interest  rates  up  to  50  percent 
a  year. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  CUNA  In- 
ternational's Research  and  Statistics  Depart- 
ment, 460  credit  unions  were  serving  1,327.- 
700  civilian  and  military  defense  personnel 
at  the  end  of  1963.  This  represented  2.15 
percent  of  the  credit  unions  serving  9.1  per- 
cent of  the  credit  union  members.  These 
members  had  $478.39  billion  in  savings  and 
$440.98  billion  In  loans. 

Officers  of  the  Defense  Credit  Union  Coun- 
cil for  1966  are  president,  Richard  Grant. 
Pease  Air  Force  Base  FCU,  N.H.;  first  vice 
president,  R.  A.  Tesdahl,  Great  Lakes  Credit 
Union,  111.;  second  vice  president,  Randall 
Latham,  Robins  Air  Force  Base  FCU,  Ga.; 
secretary.  Lt.  Col.  George  Jones,  Marine  Corps 
School  FCU,  Va.;  and  treasurer,  Robert 
Schaffner,  Fort  Knox  FCU,  Ky. 


WASHINGTON  POST  ANALYST  CITES 
FEAR  THAT  BIG  BANKS'  CAM- 
PAIGN TO  CHARGE  HIGHER  IN- 
TEREST RATES  "COULD  DAMPEN 
THE  ECONOMY  LIKE  A  DRUNK  AT 
A  WCTU  CONVENTIGN" 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  satis- 
fied with  a  brazen,  but  bumbling  and  un- 
successful attempt  to  force  through  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  a  bill 
to  excuse  banks  from  the  antitrust  law^s 
so  they  can  eliminate  competition,  the 
big  Wall  Street  banks,  with  the  help  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  which  they 
dominate,  are  busy  as  bees  jacking  up 
interest  charges  to  all  but  a  very  select 
group  of  preferred  borrowers. 

Money  has  been  made  artificially 
scarce  and  therefore  more  expensive  by 
this  alliance  of  Government  money  man- 
agers and  private  money  lenders.  Nei- 
ther has  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, a  super-lobby  if  there  ever  was  one, 
been  inactive  in  the  interest  gouge  pic- 
ture. The  very  next  day  after  Treasury 
Secretary  Fowler,  speaking  for  President 
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Johnson,  stated  to  the  ABA  convention 
in  Chicago  2  weeks  ago  that  higher  rates 
are  a  real  threat  to  continued  prosperity, 
the  ABA  without  dissent  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  tighter  money,  higher 
borrowing  costs  to  businessmen,  con- 
sumers, and.  last  but  not  least,  to  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  for 
necessary  public  projects. 

The  cause  of  the  present  tight  money 
crisis  is  not  abnormal  demand — not  at 
all.  The  Kennedy- Johnson  Democratic 
administration  policies  have  resulted  in 
a  period  of  healthy,  noninfiationary 
prosperity  of  unprecedented  duration. 
The  real  fault  lies  in  the  fact,  as  stated 
by  Prank  Porter  in  the  October  21,  Wash- 
ington Post,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
allowed  the  supply  of  money  in  the  econ- 
omy to  grow  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  only  3.5  percent  during  the  past  year 
with  virtually  no  growth  at  all  in  recent 
months.  The  economy  has  grown  at  a 
rate  of  5  percent  during  the  same  period, 
but  cannot  continue  to  do  so  unless  and 
until  the  Federal  Reserve  releases  its 
choking  grip  on  the  supply  of  credit  nec- 
essary to  finance  continued,  noninfia- 
tionary expansion. 

Either  the  rate  of  credit  growth  must 
go  up  or  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
must  come  down — it  is  just  that  simple. 

What  is  really  disturbing  is  the 
thought  that  as  soon  as  Congress  ad- 
journs and  leaves  Washington,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  really  put  the  screws 
to  interest  rates  and  give  us  a  recession 
like  we  have  not  had  since  the  Eisen- 
hower days. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  will  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  article  by 
Mr.  Porter  in  its  entirety. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Oct.  21, 
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(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

Administration  economists  are  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  almost — but  not 
quite — hoping  that  the  rapid  pace  of  busi- 
ness expansion  slows  down  for  a  while. 

The  reason  is  trouble  in  the  money  market. 

Washington  officialdom  still  has  unpleas- 
ant memories  of  1957  and  1960  when  tight 
money  received  a  major  share  of  blame  for 
choking  off  expansion  and  bringing  on  re- 
cession. 

Administration  fiscal  experts,  proud  of 
their  contribution  to  the  longest  peacetime 
business  expansion  in  history,  see  credit 
pressures  building  up  again. 

The  situation  has  not  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. But  these  economists  fear  any 
further  increase  in  interest  rates  could 
dampen  the  economy  like  a  drunk  at  a  WCTU 
convention. 

The  result  is  a  growing  power  struggle — 
so  far  more  real  than  apparent — between  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  Nation's 
big  bankers.  Caught  squarely  in  the  middle 
is  the  quasi-independent  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  basic  disagreement  broke  into  the 
open  a  fortnight  ago  when  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Henry  H.  Fowler  addressed  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  in  Chicago.  He 
quoted  President  Johnson  as  saying  in  ef- 
fect: "Why  won't  people  stop.  look,  and  lis- 
ten and  count  three  before  taking  steps  that 
would  change  the  mix  of  economic  policy 
that  has  characterized  this  balance  of  ex- 
pansion?" 

If  this  was  a  veiled  suggestion  that  bankers 
hold  the  line  on  interest  rates,  they  weren't 
buying  it — in  theory  at  least.  The  next  day 
they  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  reduc- 


tion In  the  rate  of  credit  expansion  and  high- 
er Interest  rates  In  response  to  "market 
forces." 

Interest  rates  have  been  moving  up  over 
a  broad  range  during  the  past  year  with  most 
of  the  increases  coming  the  last  few  months. 

YIELDS  INCH  UP 

The  yield  on  Moody's  A-rated  corporate 
bonds,  for  example,  has  inched  up  to  4.70 
percent  from  4.58  percent  In  June.  High- 
grade  municipal  bonds  increased  their  yield 
from  3.06  percent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  3.32  per  cent  at  mid-September.  The 
Treasury  91-day  bill  rate  has  jumped  from  a 
bit  over  3.5  to  4.0  percent  in  the  past  year. 

A  number  of  larger  banks  have  raised  their 
minlnaum  charges  on  loans  to  sales  finance 
firms  by  one-fourth  of  1  percentage  pwlnt. 
Earlier  this  month  Chase  Manhattan  raised 
rates  to  nearly  all  business  customers  by  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  a  percentage  point. 

The  banks'  prime  rate — the  interest  they 
charge  their  largest  and  best  customers — 
has  remained  unviolated  at  4'i  percent.  A 
year  ago  several  banks  rescinded  increases  on 
a  direct  appeal  by  President  Johnson.  But 
the  banks  have  found  ways  of  circumventing 
this  admonition  and  the  prime  rate  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  myth:  They  merely  grant  this 
privileged  rate  to  fewer  and  fewer  customers 
and  up  the  rate  to  others. 

DEMAND   CLIMBS 

In  every  category  except  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket which  recently  has  been  reported  as  be- 
coming firm,  the  demand  for  loanable  funds 
has  climbed  at  a  heady  pace.  Commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  loans  have 
Jumped  20  percent  in  the  past  12  months. 

Whereas  business  was  able  to  finance  a 
large  part  of  Its  expansion  out  of  deprecia- 
tion charges  and  undistributed  profits  a  year 
ago,  the  greatly  quickened  pace  of  plant  and 
equipment  outlays  has  sent  firms  scurrying 
to  the  banks  and  to  the  bond  market,  where 
new  corporate  offerings  are  the  highest  in 
nearly  a  decade.  And  capital  spending  is 
only  part  of  the  story;  the  business  expan- 
sion is  putting  new  strains  on  the  money 
market  to  finance  inventories,  purchase  ma- 
terials   and    extend    customer    credit. 

Administration  officials  resolutely  insist 
there  is  little  danger  of  overheating  the 
economy  and  cite  several  factors  that  may 
ease  credit  demand  In  the  coming  weeks:  a 
working  down  of  stockpiled  steel,  resulting 
in  repayment  of  loans  to  finance  these  inven- 
tories; a  continued  lull  in  homebuilding;  the 
deflationary  effect  of  higher  social  security 
taxes  next  Janviary  1. 

CONTROL    LOST? 

Some  analysts  feel  that  Washington  has  al- 
ready lost  control  of  the  money  market. 
They  point  out  that  Government  bond  yields 
are  already  bumping  their  heads  on  the  4',4- 
percent  statutory  ceiling  above  which  the 
Treasury  cannot  float  new  issues.  This  drives 
the  Government  into  the  short  end  of  the 
market  where  the  demand  for  funds  has  al- 
ready pushed  the  91-day  Treasury  bill  rate 
above  4  percent.  If  it  goes  much  higher  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  discount  rate — the 
interest  it  charges  on  loans  to  member 
banks — mu5t  be  raised  from  its  present  4- 
percent  level.  Otherwise  the  commercial 
banks  can  borrow  from  the  Fed,  buy  Treas- 
ury bills  and  make  a  killing  through  arbi- 
trage. 

But  if  the  Fed  jumps  the  discount  rate — 
say  to  4|i  percent — then  the  banks  will  have 
to  pass  on  this  added  cost  to  customers 
throxigh  a  wide  range  of  interest  increases. 
They  are  already  in  a  net  borrowed  position, 
meaning  that  loans  to  them  from  the  Fed 
are  greater  than  their  reserves  in  excess  of 
those  required  by  law  to  cover  deposits. 

RETURN    MAY    DROP 

As  these  higher  interest  rates  spread,  what 
John  Maynard  Keynes  called  the  marginal 
efficiency  of  capital  will  decline.    Companies 


will  discover  that  the  return  expected  on 
their  Investment  is  not  worth  the  high  cost 
of  investment  funds.  Then,  theoretically, 
the  economic  expansion  will  slow  or  come 
to  an  end. 

There  are  others — notably  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago — who 
feel  Interest  rates  will  take  care  of  themselves 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  encourages  an  orderly 
growth  in  the  supply  of  money  through  its 
purchases  or  sales  of  Government  securities. 

The  Fed's  own  figures  show  that  while  the 
economy  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  5  percent 
annually  in  real  terms  (after  price  correc- 
tions), the  money  supply  (currency  and  de- 
mand deposits  in  banks)  has  increased  only 
3.5  percent  over  the  past  year.  "The  Fed  has 
not  quite  financed  the  expansion,"  Business 
Week  quotes  a  prominent  New  York  bond 
dealer  as  saying.  Others  speculate  that  the 
Reserve  Board  may  have  helped  bring  on  the 
tight  credit  situation  by  holding  the  money 
supply  in  the  $159  to  $161  billion  range  from 
November  1964  through  May  of  this  year. 

But  although  the  Fed  continues  to  keep 
the  banks  In  a  net  borrowed  position,  there 
is  evidence  it  is  loosening  up  on  the  money 
supply. 

Since  May  it  has  let  the  supply  grow  by 
nearly  $6  billion  with  the  greatest  increase 
coming  in  September  and  early  October. 

This  may  already  have  been  reflected  in  a 
slight  easing  of  interest  rates  over  the  past 
2  weeks.  At  any  rate,  the  eyes  of  both  the 
administration  and  the  financial  community 
will  be  riveted  in  coming  months  on  the 
Fed's  Board  of  Governors,  where  their  re- 
spective points  of  view  have  almost  eqiial 
representation. 


A  CLEAR  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL FINANCE  MECHA- 
NISM PRESENTED  BY  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY BARR 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  re- 
cent problems  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation,  international  finance, 
and  the  strength  of  the  dollar  have 
caused  this  complex  area  of  finance  to 
become  more  clouded  and  more  diflBcult 
to  understand  with  each  succeeding  day. 

I  have  recently  read  a  speech  delivered 
by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  W.  Barr.  a  former  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  former  member  of  your  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  I  believe 
that  this  statement  of  fundamental  ex- 
planations of  recent  international  mone- 
tary developments  is  the  most  lucid  and 
best  thought  out  explanation  that  I  have 
seen  so  far.  Mr.  Barr's  insights  and 
thoughtful  analyses  are  a  much  needed 
companion  to  Members. 

Under  Secretary  Barr  presents  a  well- 
balanced  discussion  of  the  function  of  the 
American  dollar,  its  role  as  a  national 
currency,  as  a  key  or  a  vehicle  currency 
in  international  trade,  and  as  a  reserve 
currency. 

Perhaps  the  most  informative  part  of 
Mr.  Barr's  speech  is  the  discussion  on  the 
problem  of  world  liquidity  and  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem,  the  two 
items  thoroughly  discussed  last  week  at 
the  meeting  here  in  Washington  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 
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Mr.  Barr  makes  no  pretense  at  provid- 
ing complete  answers  for  all  our  mon- 
etary ills,  as  the  Republican  white  paper 
so  recently  attempted,  but  he  clarifies 
and  delineates  the  complicated  problems 
that  the  present  international  monetary 
system  presents  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Barr's 
speech  to  my  colleagues  and  place  it  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Before 
THE   National    Association    of    Manufac- 
turers, at  the  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  September  21,  1965 
Time  was  when  International  finance  was 
a  subject  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
officials  of  the   larger  banks,   central  banks 
and  the  Treasury.     Not  many  people  outside 
this  small  group  understood  or  cared  much 
about  it.       Not  so  today.       It  is  one  of  the 
hottest   topics   going.     It  seems   as   though 
every  publication   has   something  to   say  at 
one  time   or   another  about  our   balance  of 
payments,     gold    losses,    and    international 
liquidity. 

This  Is  a  mixed  blessing  to  us  in  the  Treas- 
ury. On  the  one  hand,  a  widespread  inter- 
est among  the  public  in  this  Important  na- 
tional problem  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  an 
alert  citizenry  and  ultimately  it  will  be  those 
outside  the  Government  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, having  the  primary  responsibility  for 
this  area.  Is  the  focusing  point  for  this  in- 
tense public  spotlight  and  we  are  frequently 
taken  to  task  and  called  upon  to  account  for 
our  actions  or  Inactions — as  the  case  may  be. 
This  Is  fair  enough — 6  years  in  American 
politics  has  convinced  me  that  criticism  and 
debate  can  be  especially  helpful  In  formulat- 
ing our  national  financial  policies.  But  I 
am  concerned  that  this  debate  sometimes 
gets  off  the  rails  because  the  subject  matter 
is  novel  and  complex. 

I  would  supjjose  that  nearly  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  room  has  had  some  academic 
background  in  economics.  I  would  suppose 
that  most  of  us  can  carry  on  a  good  reason- 
able argument  on  monetary  policy  and  on 
fiscal  policy.  But  I  wonder  how  many  are 
fully  grounded  In  the  concepts  of  the  inter- 
national financial  mechanism  that  has 
largely  developed  since  World  War  II? 

I  would  venture  that  most  of  us  could 
discourse  reasonably  on  the  old  gold  stand- 
ard that  we  were  taught  in  college.  But  how 
many  understand  the  workings  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  concepts  of 
liquidity,  and  the  role  of  the  dollar  in  inter- 
national finance?  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  these  subjects  are  not  academic  curi- 
osities. They  are  on  the  contrary  issues 
that  have  an  intensely  practical  application 
to  your  businesses  and  to  the  role  this  Na- 
tion will  play  In  the  world. 

Therefore,  my  address  today  can  be  con- 
sidered more  as  a  paper  on  fundamentals 
rather  than  a  statement  of  policy.  Specifi- 
cally. I  will  discuss  the  role  of  the  dollar  in 
the  world  today,  the  problem  of  our  balance 
of  payments.  Its  relationship  to  world  liquid- 
ity, the  administration's  approach  to  these 
matters  and  where  we  stand  today. 

As  this  address  Is  designed  more  for  infor- 
mation than  for  policy.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  answer  any  questions  that  may  occur  to 
you  at  the  conclusion  of  my  formal  remarks. 

the  role  of  the  dollar 

When  we  discuss  the  American  dollar,  I 
tlilnk  It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that 
the  dollar  serves  three  roles:  as  a  national 
currency,  as  a  key  (sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  vehicje)  currency,  and  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency. < 
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th«  dollar  as  a  national  currency 
The  first  role,  as  a  national  currency,  Is  I 
think  obvious  to  everyone.  The  dollar  in 
this  historic  role  is  our  domestic  medium  of 
exchange,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  o(f 
our  domestic  financial  transactions.  Also. 
I  think  mqst  people  understand  that  our 
domestic  money  supply  must  grow  over  the 
years  as  our  economy  grows.  There  is  some 
limit  on  how  many  times  a  year  you  can  use 
a  dollar  for  different  transactions,  and  as  the 
economy  grows  and  transactions  increase 
there  is  an  obvious  need  for  more  dollars  to 
keep  things  moving. 

There  is  not  such  a  clear  understanding, 
however,  of  the  second  and  third  roles,  and 
discussions  of  our  balance  of  payments  and 
world  liquidity  sometimes  confuse  the  two. 

THE    DOLLAR    AS    A    VEHICLE     CURRENCY 

We  speak  of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle  curren- 
cy; we  refer  to  its  use  in  financing  interna- 
tional trade  and  payments.  The  dollar  in 
this  capacity  Is  held  by  private  banks,  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  throughout  the  world 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  their  Interna- 
tional transactions;  they  use  it  Just  as  they 
use  their  own  currencies  for  their  domestic 
transactions. 

Dollars  held  for  this  purpose — what  we  call 
private  foreign  dollar  holdings — amount  to 
over  $11  billion. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  the  dollar 
should  serve  this  role  more  than  any  other 
currency?  Robert  Roosa  puts  It  succinctly 
In  his  new  book : 

Because  the  Importance  of  the  United 
States  in  world  trade  was  Itself  very  large, 
as  seen  from  most  other  countries; 

Because  there  were  ample  and  versatile 
credit  facilities  available  from  which  sup- 
plemental supplies  of  dollars  could  be  ob- 
tained at  short  term; 

Becavise  accumulations  held  for  transac- 
tions purposes  could  be  readily  Invested  In 
liquid  form   at  reasonable  rates  of  return; 

Because  foreign  transactloris  form  so  small 
a  part  of  the  vast  U.S.  markets  that  foreign 
holders  have  little  reason  to  fear  that  their 
operations  would  become  conspicuous  or  sub- 
ject to  Interference;  and 

Because  the  dollar  had  an  established  tra- 
dition— honored  through  various  periods  of 
stress — of  maintaining  open  markets  free 
of  the  dictation  and  t)je  intrusions  charac- 
teristic of  exchange  control. 

And  lastly  a  purely  technical  reason.  There 
are  102  members  of  the  IMF.  If  financial 
transactions  were  denominated  In  the  cur- 
rencies of  every  nation,  a  little  simple  arith- 
metic will  show  that  you  would  raise  the 
102  currencies  to  the  second  power  or  a  fig- 
ure of  10.404  to  arrive  at  the  different  meth- 
ods In  which  a  transaction  could  be  ac- 
counted for.  To  avoid  this  chaotic  situa- 
tion, when  a  businessman  In  country  A  sells 
to  a  customer  In  country  B  the  transaction 
usually  will  work  like  this:  The  customer  in 
country  B  buys  dollars;  with  the  dollars  he 
buys  the  national  currency  of  country  A 
and  uses  these  funds  to  pay  the  seller. 

This  is  why  we  sometimes  refer  to  the  role 
of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle  currency.  It  is  a 
crucial  role  and  it  acquired  this  role  for  the 
reasons  I  have  listed  above.  Like  Its  role  as 
a  domestic  or  national  currency,  the  need  for 
dollars  as  a  vehicle  currency  Increases  as 
world  trade  and  financial  transactions  In- 
crease. 

To  summarize,  the  dollar  is  available,  it  Is 
safe,  and  It  is  enormously  convenient  to  have 
one  or  (or  if  one  Includes  the  British  pound 
and  French  franc)  two  or  three  curicncles 
that  many  countries  can  use,  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  bilateral  trade  transactions,  as  a 
kind  of  common  denominator. 

THE  DOLLAR  AS  A  RESERVE  CURRENCY 

The  dollar's  third  role — that  of  a  reserve 
currency — has  developed   for  many   of   the 


same  reasons  that  have  made  it  a  vehicle 
currency. 

By  a  reserve  currency  we  mean  that  dollars 
are  held  by  governments  and  central  banks  as 
a  highly  liquid  and  dependable  asset  that 
they  can  use  along  with  gold  to  carry  them 
over  times  of  temporary  imbalance — pre- 
cisely the  way  you,  as  businessmen,  keep  re- 
serves for  contingencies.  But  there  Is  an 
important  distinction  between  the  role  of  the 
dollar  as  a  vehicle  currency  and  its  role  as 
a  reserve  currency.  I  have  mentioned  that 
probably  the  principal  factor  in  the  dollar's 
role  as  a  vehicle  currency  Is  convenience.  I 
believe  that  the  principal  factor  in  the  dol- 
lar's rohe  as  a  reserve  currency  is  confidence — 
confidence  in  the  ability  to  use  it  quickly 
and  at  an  assured  price.  These  are  approxi- 
mately the  criteria  most  businessmen  use  In 
acquiring  and  holding  assets  as  contingent 
reserves. 

Those  who  hold  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency, central  banks  and  treasuries,"  do  so 
in  the  knowledge  that  these  dollars  are  freely 
convertible  into  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35 
an  ounce.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  varied 
from  this  policy  and  this  fixed  price  for  over 
30  years  plus  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only 
country  which  stands  ready  to  exchange  gold 
for  holdings  of  Its  currency  has  made  the 
dollar  second  only  to  gold  as  an  International 
reserve  asset. 

Foreign  monetary  authorities  hold  about 
$14  billion  in  their  reserves.  These  dollars 
are  used  to  finance  their  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  and  surpluses  and  as  a  cushion 
for  the  future. 

While  these  two  international  roles  of  the 
dollars  are  interdependent — dollars  fiow  back 
and  forth  between  official  and  private 
hands — changes  in  the  world's  holdings  of 
its  vehicle  currency  dollars  can  have  quite 
different  implications  than  changes  in  the 
world's  holdings  of  its  reserVe  currency  dol- 
lars. 

To  Illustrate,  the  amount  of  dollars  (or  any 
other  vehicle  currency)  held  by  banks  and 
businesses  for  trade  and  finance  will  prob- 
ably grow  as  world  trade  grows  and  develops. 
The  dollars  held  for  reserv*;  can  vary  with 
the  Judgment  of  central  ba^ks  and  govern- 
ments on  (a)  what  amount  of  reserves  they 
need  and  (b)  their  Judgment  as  to  the  po- 
tential value  and  usefulness  of  the  dollar. 

One  final  note  on  our  dollar  liabilities. 
While  the  large  amounts  of  dollars  which 
foreigners  now  hold  represent  liquid  liabili- 
ties and  potential  claims  on  our  gold  re- 
serves, the  fact  that  the  world  Is  willing  to 
hold  such  large  amounts  of  dollars  Is  testi- 
mony to  their  confidence  In  the  dollar. 

The  program  to  which  I  refer  next  ts  de- 
signed to  make  sure  that  the  Integrity  of — 
and  International  confidence  in — the  dollar 
are  maintained. 

THE     TWIN     main      problems     OF      BALANCE      OF 
PAYMENTS  AND  WORLD  LIQUIDITY 

Most  of  the  current  discussions  of  inter- 
national finance  concerns  twin  problems:  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  world  li- 
quidity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Insult  your  knowledge, 
but  let's  make  certain  of  our  definitions. 
First  of  all  let's  define  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might  seem 
because  It  Is  an  accounting  of  our  private  and 
Government  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  dangerously  simplified  terms  the 
major  transaction  would  be  like  this : 

WHAT    FUNDS    GO    OUT 

1.  Money  spent  to  buy  imports  (including 
shipping  costs  to  foreign  lines). 

2.  Money  spent  by  tourists. 

3.  Money  spent  by  the  United  States  in 
maintaining  troops  overseas. 

4.  Money  loaned  by  banks  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  foreign  borrowers. 

5.  Money  invested  in  Industries  in  foreign 
nations. 
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e.  Money  given  as  united  grants  under  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

7.  Money  spent  abroad  as  payment  of  inter- 
est and  principal  due  by  U.S.  borrowers. 

8.  Money  remitted  as  dividend  payments  to 
foreign  holders  of  U.S.  securities,  or  as 
branch  income  of  foreign  corporations. 

WHAT  FUNDS  COME  IN 

1.  Money  spent  by  foreigners  to  buy  our 
exports. 

2.  Money  spent  by  foreign  tourists  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  Money  loaned  by  foreign  banks  and  gov- 
ernments to  U.S.  borrowers. 

4.  Money  invested  by  foreigners  in  U.S.  in- 
dustries. 

5.  Remittances  of  interest  and  principal 
pasmients  on  debts  foreigners  owe  to  U.S. 
lenders. 

6.  Remittance  of  dividend  Income  and  in- 
come of  U.S.  oversea  branches  to  U.S.  In- 
vestors and  corporations. 

I  have  warned  you  that  this  Is  highly 
oversimplified  accounting,  but  it  does  in- 
clude the  major  items. 

When  the  outgoing  items  exceed  the  in- 
coming, we  say  that  we  have  a  deficit;  when 
the  reverse  is  true  we  say  that  we  have  a 
surplus. 

Now  some  one  at  this  Juncture  will  say, 
"It  is  nonsense  to  keep  accounts  like  these. 
Tou  have  current  items  such  as  funds  spent 
on  imports  or  money  spent  by  tourists 
liunped  together  with  capital  items  such  as 
long-term  loans  and  Investments." 

This  is  very  true  indeed  and  that  is  where 
the  question  of  liquidity  enters  the  picture. 
Just  what  do  we  mean  by  liquidity?  The 
corporate  explanation  of  liquidity  Is  the  re- 
lation between  short-term  liabilities  and 
short-term  assets.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
International  economists  are  much  less  pre- 
cise in  their  definition.  When  they  speak 
of  liquidity,  they  usually  refer  to  the  official — 
government  and  central  bank — holdings  of 
gold  and  convertible  currencies  and  the  cred- 
it available  on  a  rather  automatic  basis  in 
the  IMP.  The  relation  of  these  assets  to 
short-term  liabilities  is  usually  meaningless 
to  most  countries  because  their  cxirrencies  are 
not  used  as  a  vehicle  In  commercial  trans- 
actions OT  held  as  reserves. 

However,  in  the  United  States  the  cor- 
porate definition  of  liquidity  that  relates 
liquid  assets  to  near-term  liabilities  is  more 
appropriate.  It  is,  in  fact,  crucial  because 
as  I  have  pointed  out  $11  billion  are  held  by 
private  foreigners  for  trade  and  finance  and 
$14  billion  by  official  foreigners  as  reserves. 

Thus,  the  proper  definition  of  liquidity 
would  probably  be  in  three  parts.  For  most 
nations  It  could  be  defined  as  their  holdings 
of  convertible  foreign  currencies,  gold  and 
their  IMF  position.  For  the  United  States  it 
is  more  precise  to  define  liquidity  as  the 
relation  between  these  assets  and  our  short- 
term  liabilities.  For  the  world  as  a  whole, 
you  would  probably  define  liquidity  as  the 
amounts  of  acceptable  international  re- 
sources— gold,  convertible  currencies,  and 
automatic  credit  at  the  IMF — available  for 
trade,  finance,  and  reserves. 

Now  let's  look  at  oior  balance  of  payments. 
In  essence,  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
is  one  of  U.S.  liquidity.  Our  overall  finan- 
cial position  is  good  and  improving  but  our 
international  liquidity  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing. To  illustrate,  at  the  end  of  1964  our 
private  foreign  investments  alone  exceeded 
the  total  of  all  foreign  claims  on  us — 
official  and  private — by  over  $18  billion.  The 
comparable  flgtire  in  1958.  when  our  balance 
of  payments  first  became  a  serious  problem, 
was  less  than  $7  billion.  This  is  without  tak- 
ing any  account  of  our  gold  stock  which  at 
the  end  of  1964  amounted  to  over  $15  bil- 
lion and  our  Government  claims  on  foreign 
countries  which  amounted  to  over  $23  bil- 
lion. Our  overall  position,  therefore,  is  ob- 
viously inunensely  strong. 


But  In  the  process  of  building  up  these 
tremendous  foreign  assets,  most  of  which  are 
long-term  assets,  we  have  incurred  large 
short-term  liquid  liabilities,  which,  while 
much  smaller  than  our  long-term  assets, 
have  been  large  in  relation  to  our  gold 
reserves. 

At  the  beginning  of  1958  our  holdings  of 
gold  came  to  almost  $23  billion.  They  now 
stand  at  less  than  $14  billion.  Over  the 
same  period  our  dollar  liabilities  to  foreign 
official  institutions  rose  from  less  than  $9 
billion  to  over  $14  billion. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  of  lending 
long  and  borrowing  short  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely,  and  I  think  that  most  respon- 
sible observers  are  agreed  that  our  balance 
of  payments  must  be  brought  Into  equilib- 
rium to  bring  it  to  an  end.  But  at  this 
point  the  second  of  our  twin  problems  comes 
into  focus.  If  the  dollar  outflow  from  the 
United  States  is  ended,  how  will  the  world's 
needs  for  a  key  currency  and  a  reserve 
currency  be  met? 

You  will  remember  that  I  have  earlier 
Indicated  that  net  outflows  of  dollars  have 
not  always  been  turned  back  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  dollars  have  been 
retained  by  foreigners  to  increase  working 
balances  to  finance  an  expanding  level  of 
trade  and  finance  and  some  of  these  addi- 
tional dollars  have  been  held  to  build  up 
official  reserves. 

On  its  face,  it  appears  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Actually,  careful  analysis 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  ending  of  our 
deficit  may  not  create  a  world  liquidity 
problem  for  some  time  to  come. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  while  we  have  not 
changed  the  basic  structure  of  the  inter- 
national payments  mechanism,  we  have  sub- 
stantially fortified  It.  Just  this  year,  the 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  agreed  to  support  a  general  Increase 
in  IMP  quotas  of  25  percent  or  about  $5 
billion.  In  1961,  the  10  major  Industrial 
nations,  known  as  the  Group  of  Ten,  nego- 
tiated with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  a  so-called  general  arrangements  to 
borrow,  whereby  the  10  nations  agreed  to 
lend  to  the  IMF  up  to  $6  billion  should  this 
be  necessary  "to  forestall  or  cope  with  an 
Impairment  of  the  International  monetary 
system." 

Added  to  this  multilateral  source  of  funds 
are  the  various  bilateral  arrangements 
whereby  the  major  countries  stand  ready  to  - 
swap  their  currencies  with  one  or  more  of  the 
other  countries  in  time  of  need.  The  sub- 
stantial support  which  the  IMF  and  the  lead- 
ing countries  have  extended  to  the  poimd 
sterling  in  recent  months  is  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  present  system. 

In  noting  these  strengths  of  the  present 
international  payments  system,  I  am  not 
arguing  that  nothing  further  needs  to  be 
done.  I  note  them  only  because  in  recent 
months  some  people  have  unjustifiably 
Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ending  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits  will 
immediately  bring  about  a  shortage  of  world 
liquidity  and  a  crisis. 

In  addition  to  overlooking  the  very  real 
strength  of  the  current  system,  those  who 
make  the  oversimplified  argument  that  we 
should  continue  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  to  maintain  world  liquidity,  overlook 
two  other  basic  points.  First,  the  dollar  can- 
not continue  to  be  a  reserve  currency  If  we 
continue  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of 
the  magnitudes  that  have  prevailed  In  the 
past.  Sooner  or  later  our  liabilities  will 
become  so  large  in  relation  to  our  gold 
reserves  that  foreign  central  bankers  will  no 
longer  believe  that  the  dollar  is.  In  fact,  as 
good  as  gold  and  they  will  not  be  willing  to 
hold  it. 

Secondly,  a  deficit  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments does  not  necessarily  and  automatically 
Increase    world    liquidity    if    the    countries 


which  are  receiving  the  dollars  cash  them  in 
for  gold.  Their  reserves  go  up  but  ours  go 
down,  and  the  world  total  remains  the  same 
To  illustrate  the  point.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  the  deficit  in  our  overall  balance 
of  payments,  seasonally  unadjusted,  was  $180 
million.  But  these  dollars  did  not  become 
new  additions  to  total  world  reserves. 
Rather,  they  came  right  back  to  the  U.s! 
Treasury  Department  to  be  exchanged,  along 
with  dollars  accumulated  in  past  periods, 
for  some  $800  million  worth  of  gold.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  dollar  outflow  would  lead  to 
more  of  the  same,  a  transfer  of  gold  from 
the  United  States  to  the  European  surplus 
countries  with  little  or  no  gain  for  world 
liquidity  as  a  whole  but  with  continual 
decreases  in  our  liquidity. 

THE      administration's     APPROACH 

The  administration's  approach  to  these 
twin  problems  is  to  move  quickly  and  cer- 
tainly to  balance-of-payments  equilibrium 
and  at  the  same  time  to  move  forward  in 
discussions  on  Improving  the  world's  mone- 
tary system. 

I  have  pointed  out  why  It  is  imperative 
for  us  to  restore  equilibrium  Ip  our  bsflance 
of  payments.  But  what,  it  is  asked,  do  we 
mean  by  equilibrium?  Is  it  an  exact  balance 
or  does  it  allow  for  some  deficit,  say  $500  mil- 
lion, $1  billion,  or  even  more? 

Our  feeling  in  the  Treasury  is  that  equi- 
librium cannot  be  defined  solely  in  terms  of 
a  figure;  it  is  importantly  a  matter  of  confi- 
dence. Whether  a  given  figure  for  the  over- 
all balance  of  our  international  transactions 
represents  equilibrium  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  at  the  particular  time. 
But  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  define  in 
precise  numerical  terms  what  equilibrium  is, 
we  can  say  that  it  does  not  exist  when  the 
United  States  is  continually  losing  gold. 
Perhaps,  then,  tlae  best  indication  of  what 
equiUbrium  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
is,  is  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  it  is. 
The  extent  to  which  they  cash  in  their  dol- 
lars for  gold  is,  in  short,  a  very  useful  indi- 
cator. 

We  are  seeking  the  long-run,  basic  solu- 
tion to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
through  measures  which  are  consistent  with 
our  domestic  objectives  and  our  foreign 
policy  objectives,  and  conslstant  with  a  grow- 
ing volume  of  world  trade  and  capital  move- 
ments. In  brief,  our  long-run  approach  is 
to: 

1.  Continue  to  minimize  the  balance  of 
payments  impact  of  Government  expendi- 
tures abroad. 

2.  Strive  to  increase  our  exports  and  re- 
ceipts from  foreign  tourists. 

3.  Encourage  other  developed  nations  to 
take  on  more  international  financing  to  re- 
lieve us  of  a  disproportionate  share. 

4.  Take  measures  to  encourage  more  for- 
eign investment  here. 

To  gain  the  necessary  time  for  these  longer 
run  measures,  we  have  undertaken  shorter 
run  measvires  which  President  Johnson  out- 
lined in  his  message  last  February  10.  These 
consist  of  efforts  to  reduce  foreign  travel  ex- 
penditures by  U.S.  citizens;  the  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax;  and,  most  importantly,  the  request  that 
banks  and  corporations  curtail  or  adjust 
their  activities  to  lessen  the  balance-of- 
payments  Impact  of  capital  outflows. 

The  key  to  success  in  this  program,  both 
in  the  short  run  and  in  the  long  run.  Is  the 
business  community.  For  the  short  run,  we 
must  have  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
business  community  to  give  us  the  time 
for  our  longer  run  measures  to  take  effect. 
And  in  the  long  run,  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  business  in  relation  to  the 
other  major  trading  countries  will  be 
critical. 

First  of  all,  we  must  maintain  our  good 
record  of  relative  price  stability.     Secondly, 


American  business  must  become  more  ener- 
getic and  effective  In  finding  and  exploiting 
foreign  markets  for  American  exports. 

Shortly  after  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  new  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram on  February  10,  there  was  an  encour- 
aging swing  to  a  surplus  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  It  is  far  too  early,  however,  to 
conclude  that  this  represents  a  permanent 
trend  toward  equilibrium.  Some  of  the 
gains  were  due  to  special  factors,  some  were 
one-time  gains.  We  are  by  no  means  out  of 
the  woods  yet.  But  we  do  feel  that  we  have  a 
program  which  is  sound  and  can  bring  us 
to  equilibrium  if  all  of  us  follow  through 
on  it. 

While  the  subject  of  world  liquidity  has 
only  recently  come  into  public  prominence, 
the  United  States,  several  years  ago,  joined 
with  other  major  countries  in  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem, its  recent  evolution.  Its  present  effec- 
tiveness, and  its  future.  On  Jvjne  1  of  this 
year,  this  multilateral  study  group  Issued  a 
report  which  exhaustively  examines  the  pos- 
sible ways  to  strengthen  the  system.  In 
July.  Secretary  Fowler  announced  that  the 
United  States  stood  prepared  to  participate 
in  an  international  monetary  conference 
that  would  consider  what  steps  we  might 
jointly  take  to  secure  substantial  Improve- 
ments in  international  monetary  arrange- 
ments. 

On  September  10,  Secretary  Fowler  re- 
tiu-ned  from  a  10-day  trip  to  Europe  during 
which  he  exchanged  views  with  officials  of 

seven  countries  on  how  we  might  move  ahead 
to  improve  the  workings  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  Secretary  Fowler  had 
earlier  conferred  in  Washington  with  Ca- 
nadian and  Japanese  officials. 

He  found  agreement  that  present  circum- 
stances call  for  a  reexamination  of  the  free 
worlds  monetary  arrangements;  that  we 
should  begin  contingency  planning  for  the 
possible  time  ahead  when  new  ways  of  pro- 
viding for  growth  in  monetary  reserves  will 
become  necessary;  and  that  active  discus- 
sions on  negotiations  should  begin  in  the 
near  future  at  the  level  of  policymaking  of- 
ficials. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  beginning  next  week  offers  a 
logical  opportunity  to  start  putting  the  ne- 
gotiating machinery  in  motion. 

In  both  the  case  of  the  problem  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  that  of  in- 
ternational monetary  reform,  therefore,  there 
are  signs  of  progress.  I  would  rather  close, 
however,  on  a  note  of  caution.  A  basic 
change  In  the  world's  monetary  system  will 
not  come  about  quickly  or  easily.  To  reach 
agreement  among  all  the  nations  Involved 
on  anything  so  basic  will  require  time  and 
enormous  effort. 

A  lasting  Improvement  in  our  balance  of 
payments — ia^Uiig  enough  to  be  .  .^.ining- 
ful  in  ihti  context  I  have  ..jscritc:;  viU 
also  require  time  aiiii  effort. 

The  Prs-oiiltnt's  program  is  h'^>itl-k,  «.cd, 
requiring  souia  sacrifice  of  many  elcn^'Pnls  of 
the  population  but  no  unreasonable  sacri- 
fice, in  our  judgment,  of  any  one  element. 
Of  course,  more  tourists  would  like  to  bring 
back  more  goods  duty-free  from  abroad;  of 
course,  banks  and  other  lenders  would  like 
to  lend  as  freely  as  possible  abroad;  of  course, 
businessmen  would  like  to  take  advantage 
of  every  attractive  overseas  investment  op- 
portunity. Essentiaiy,  we  are  asking  these 
groups  to  adjust — not  halt — these  practices, 
so  that  confidence  in  the  dollar  will  be 
sustained. 

If  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  sustained,  if 
the  international  monetary  system  evolves 
in  a  sensible  way,  we  will  have  created  the 
best  possible  environment  for  the  American 
economy — American  businessmen — to  dem- 
onstrate      their       formidable       competitive 


strength  in  the  world  at  large,  in  the  years 
ahead. 


WHERE  IT  BELONGS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man legislator  who  is  proud  of  serving  in 
the  lawmaking  body  of  our  Government, 
I  was  amazed  to  read  last  night's  edi- 
torial in  the  Evening  Star  concerning  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  bill. 

In  this  editorial  the  writer  castigates  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  drafting  legislation. 

The  editorial  reads: 

The  whole  question  of  extending  minimum 
wage  benefits  and  raising  minimum  levels 
got  out  of  hand  when  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  decided  to  ignore  ad- 
ministration requests  and  write  its  own  bill. 

Since  when.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  this  or 
any  other  Congress  not  had  the  consti- 
tutionally established  power  to  write  its 
own  bill?    I  am  frankly  flabbergasted 

that  a  reputable  newspaper  of  the  stature 
of  the  Evening  Star  would  make  such  an 
arrogant  assertion. 

Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned,  naive  or 
unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  lawmak- 
ing. But  I  certainly  resent  the  Star's 
arrogance.  Perhaps  the  editorialist 
should  dust  off  his  Constitution  and  re- 
read section  1,  of  article  1: 

All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Yes,  the  House  of  Representatives  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  decided  to 
write  its  own  bill.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  great  89th  Congress  has  written  all 
of  its  own  bills,  and  will  continue  to  write 
them  into  history  when  we  return  in 
JanuaiT- 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  21,  1965] 
Where  It  Belongs 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  bill  is  where 
it  belongs — on  the  shelf.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  extending  minimum  wage  benefits 
and  raising  minimum  levels  got  out  of  hand 
when  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee oecldcd  to  Ignore  administration  re- 
quests and  write  its  own  bill. 

Originally,  the  White  House  requested  that 
4.6  million  new  workers  be  brought  under 
the  minimum  wage  laws.  It  made  no  recom- 
mendation about  raising  the  hourly  rate. 
The  President  even  cautioned  Congress  to 
"consider  carefully  the  effects  of  higher 
minimum  wage  rates  on  the  incomes  of  those 
employees,  and  also  on  costs  and  prices,  and 
on  job  opportunities." 

Instead  the  committee  boosted  the  rate 
from  the  present  $1.25  hourly  level  to  $1.75 
and  extended  coverage  to  7  million  new 
workers.  In  effect,  deliberation  became  a  po- 
litical contest  to  determine  which  committee 
member  could  come  up  with  the  most  un- 
realistic suggestions.  It  is  good  that  the 
whole  package  has  been  shoved  aside.  And 
the  House  next  session  should  consider  more 
carefully  the  arguments  that  made  even  the 
architects  of  the  Great  Society  hold  down 
their  minimvim  wage  recommendations. 


THE  TERROR  OF  BOGALUSA :  A  CASE 
IN  POINT 

Mr.  "WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  southerners,  white  and  Negro 
alike,  reject  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  South- 
erners are  generally  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  terror  and  violence  are  abhorrent  to 
the  southern  character. 

How,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  can  the 
Klan  exert  such  influence  on  some  south - 
em  communities?  How  can  the  Klan 
place  itself  in  seemingly  a  controlling- 
position  in  some  cities  of  the  South? 

Bogalusa,  La.,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Bogalusa,  a  city  of  30,000  people,  was 
for  many  years  called  the  "magic  city." 
Unfortunately,  the  Klan  has  stripped 
away  most  of  the  magic  and  cast  over  it 
a  pall  that  will  endure  for  ^pme  years  to 
come. 

Here  is  how  it  happened.* 

The  Klan  in  that  area  was  originally 
chartered  as  the  Original  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  Its  leaders  were  Charles 
Christmas,  of  Amite,  La.;  Saxon  Farmer, 
an  oil  distributor;  Albert  Applewhite; 
Marvin  Foster,  who  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  the  police  jury;  James  M.  Ellis,  an 
auto  repairman;  Ovied  Dunaway,  a  tele- 
phone employee;  W.  H.  Burke,  a  city 
electrician;  Charles  H.  Lane,  an  insur- 
ance representative;  Johnny  Magee,  a 
part-time  preacher;  Hulon  Dunaway,  a 
cai-penter;  Dewey  Smith,  retired;  and 
Murphy  R.  Williams,  Jr. 

Following  investigations  by  the  Fed- 
eral court  in  New  Orleans,  the  Original 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  recently 
changed  its  corporate  name  to  the  Anti- 
Communist  Christian  Association. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  uses  three  basic 
techniques — secrecy,  terror,  and  intimi- 
dation. It  attempts  to  infiltrate  legiti- 
mate functions  of  government.  Again 
Bogalusa  is  a  case  in  point.  . 

The  mayor  of  that  city,  whether  will- 
ingly or  not,  became  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Klan.  His  next  door  neigh- 
bor, Dewey  Smith,  was  a  member  of  the 
Klan  and  in  close  contact  with  the  mayor. 
W.  H.  Burke,  the  city  electrician,  was  to 
repKjrt  on  all  activities  taking  place  at 
the  city  hall,  and  Marvin  Foster  served 
as  the  city's  liaison  man  for  the  Klan.  A 
salesman  for  the  Red  Bird  Ice  Cream 
Co.,  owned  by  Mayor  Cutrer — Mike 
Moody — is  a  member  of  the  Klan. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  city. 
Mr.  Robert  Rester,  who  is  duty  bound  to 
prosecute  whatever  crimes  are  commit- 
ted in  Bogalusa,  is  a  member  of  the  Klan. 
O'Neil  A.  Jones,  brother  ,of  City  Judge 
A.  J.  Jones,  is  a  Klansman.  The  mayor 
appointed  to  the  Bogalusa  Housing  Au- 
thority a  member  of  the  Klan,  Devon 
Varnado. 

A  member  of  the  fire  department, 
Myrle  Carriere,  is  a  member  of  the  Klan. 
Melvin  R.  Lloyd,  a  Klansman,  is  a  city 
policeman. 
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In  addition  to  infiltration  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  Klan  has  mem- 
bership among  other  officials.  They  are: 
Ray  Branch  and  Tom  Bush,  members  of 

the  police  jury^-or  county  commission — 
Spot  Honaker,  former  member  of  the 
Bogalusa  School  Board;  J.  D.  Shows, 
former  State  representative  and  former 
president  of  a  paper  mill  union.  Russell 
Magee.  schoolteacher  in  Washington 
Parish,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Klan. 

With  membership  in  high  places,  the 
Klan  instituted  a  reign  of  terror,  seeking 
completely  to  dominate  the  city  of  Boga- 
lusa. By  intimidation,  coercion,  and  boy- 
cott, these  men,  then  anonymous — were 
able  to  force  many  innocent  people  to  do 
their  bidding.  They  bragged  about  the 
boycott  of  one  of  the  radio  stations,  and 
by  terror  tactics  forced  practically  all 
its  advertisers  to  cancel  contracts.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this,  the  Klan.  by 
further  threats  of  violence,  tried  to  take 
over  the  Bogalusa  News,  the  city's  daily 
newspaper.  Threats  failing  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  the  Klan  began  a  long 
siege  of  harassment — burning  crosses  on 
the  owner's  lawn,  puncturing  his  auto- 
mobile tires,  and  abusing  him  in  unsigned 
letters  and  scurrilous  circulars. 

The  mayor,  following  prolonged  vio- 
lence, asked  President  Johnson's  help, 
and  then  became  the  Klan's  bitter  enemy'. 
In  an  unsigned  circular,  the  Klan  de- 
manded that  Mayor  Cutrer,  Gov.  John 
J.  McKeithen,  Senator  Russell  Long, 
Representative  Sheridan,  Senator  "Six- 
ty" Ray  burn.  Congressman  Jimmy  Mor- 
rison, and  Sheriff  Dorman  Crowe  be 
tarred  and  feathered. 

The  Klan's  threats  were  singularly  un- 
successful against  the  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty, Dorman  Crowe,  because  he  proved 
to  be  a  sincere  law  oflBcer.  His  oath  of 
office  would  not  be  broken  by  threats  of 
violence  by  the  Klan.  Violence  failed  to 
spread  beyond  the  city  limits  of  Boga- 
lusa largely  because  the  Klan  could  not 
intimidate  the  sheriff. 

The  Klan  campaign  was  also  directed 
at  the  Crown-Zellerbach  Coip.,  Boga- 
lusa's  major  industi-y.  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  that  company  from  complying 
with  the  civil  rights  law.  Had  it  been 
successful,  that  company  might  have 
closed  down,  with  chaos  to  the  com- 
munity's economy. 

Some  employees  of  the  Louisiana 
Power  &  Light  Co.  and  the  Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp.  are  members  of  the  Klan. 
Some  who  wanted  to  resign  from  the 
Klan  at  the  onset  of  violence  feared  to 
do  so  because  of  possible  Klan  reprisals. 
They  thus  became  unwilling  captives  of 
their  o\mi  organization. 

Was  this  terror  inevitable?  Had  those 
elected  and  appointed  ofiBcials  of  Boga- 
lusa charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
law  enforcement  done  their  duty,  this 
tragedy  could  have  been  avoided.  With 
firm  action  at  the  outset,  the  Klan  would 
probably  have  been  ineffective,  and 
recognized  only  as  a  small  band  of  mis- 
guided and  maliciously  irresponsible 
men.  Yet,  they  were  hidden,  anonymous, 
unidentified. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  names  of  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Bogalusa,  and  the 
Anti-Communist  Christian  Association. 
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These  names  are  derived  from  Federal 
court  records,  as  submitted  pursuant  to 
court  order : 

Charles  H.  Lane,  Johnny  Magee,  Jim  Ford, 
VlrgU  Corkern.  Robert  PuUer,  Royal  Young. 
Delos  WilUams.  Hardle  Goings,  Sr.,  Houston 
P.  Morris.  Esley  Freeman,  Zeke  Freeman, 
Hardle  Goings,  Jr.,  James  HoUlngsworth,  Jr.. 
Handle  Pounds,  J.  D.  Swenson,  James  Burke, 
Billy  Alford,  Sidney  Warner,  RawUn  WiUlam- 
son.  BlUy  Skipper,  Eugene  Farmer,  Billy 
Grain  of  Pine.  La.,  R.  L.  Stallings,  Sidney 
Brock,  Colin  Warner,  J.  M.  Fisher,  James 
Hollingsworth,  Sr.,  Harold  E.  Smith,  Carl 
Williams,  Devon  Varnado.  Arvis  Warner.  Ray 
Ritchie,  Rayford  Dunaway.  Ovled  Dunaway, 
Hulon  Dunaway. 

Dave   Kindy,  Jack  James,   BlU   Simmons. 
Clayton    Hines,    J.   D.    Creel,    Albert   Crain, 
Lobby  Anderson.  Jewell  Freeman,  A.  P.  Han- 
cock,   Silas    Thomas,    Marvin    Tynes,    Steve 
Moody.  Harold  E.  Smith.  H.  E.  Morris.  Leslie 
Spears.  Wallace  Kimble.  Rivert  Roe.  Howard 
Branton.     Murphy     J.     Williams,     Herbert 
Adams,  Ray  Parson.  Robert  Roy  Jones,  Jack 
HoUiman,  J.  W.  Mixon,  Danny  Miller,  Hollie 
Martin,  Hoyt  Boyd,  Carl  Williams,  James  E. 
Cothern,    Lamar    Moody,    Lucius    Bateman, 
R.  C.  Alford,  Burnin  Martin,  Roy  Self,  Will- 
mer  Creel,  Joseph  L.  Adams.  Louis  Newman, 
Jr.,  Alvin   K.   Spears,  Thomas  Ray  Stewart, 
Ernie    D.   Knight.   Lavaughn    Rawls.   Rustin 
E.    Duncan,    Jim    Barber,    L.    B.    Thompson. 
Doyle  MizeU.  Myrle  Carriere.  Hollie  Thomas 
Marshall  Walker.  Buddie  Thomas.  Elmo  Seal! 
Joseph  T.  Wheat,  N.  E.  Crain.  Walter  Reeves, 
Charles  Tulles,  Homer  Sheridan,  Robert  Mid- 
dleton,  J.  D.  Brister,  James  L.  Bests,  Glen  L. 
Lott.  Edv.in  Welch,  Paul  E.  Coone,  Tommy 
Bateman,  Frank  Bedwell,  D.  A.  Walker,  Elton 
Thomas,  M.  L.  Breland.  Sidney  Warner,  Argel 
E.  Carroll,  Delkus  Landrum,  Eddie  Lawrence. 
W.  J.  Williams.  Jessie  Pierce.  Kenneth  Wil- 
son,  Vexter    Hester,    Edmond    Crain.    Glynn 
Reid,  E.  Jones,  Chess  Adams.  N.  H.  Branch, 
Talmadge  Seals,  Malloy  Jones,  L.  Brumfield, 
Sam    Seals,    S.    E.    Hartzog.    Colen    Warner! 
Dewitt  Mizell,  Albert  J.  Branton,  A.  J.  Foil! 
Buster  Ellis.  Devon  Varnado.  Marvin  Sandi- 
fer,  C.  D.  Wheat.  Frank  R.  Misita,  Ray  Wheat, 
C.    L.   Smith,   K.    C.   Morrio,    W.   W.   Merritt, 
Robert     Overstreet,     E.     D.     May,     Burkett 
Stringer,    Zeke    Freeman,    Noel    Ball,    J.    D. 
Tynes,  Pearlie  Wheat,  Richard  Scale,  Glynn 
Monasco,  Jimmle  Goss,  J.   D.   Miller,   J.   W. 
Landrum,    WiUiam    W.    Nielsen,    Marvin    C. 
Paige,  Marion  E.  Williams.  Moellerce  Knight, 
Roy  Lindsey.    Willis   Adams,   T.   B.   Sumrall! 
S.  W.  Hamilton,  Loran  M.  P.issman,  Richard 
Tynes,      Huston      Jordan,      Fenon      Jenkins. 
Rudolph    Jenkins,    Fred    H.    Magee.    Lavell 
Knight,   Woodrow   Hopgood.   Sanford  Slade, 
Gerald  P.  Laurence.  R.  M.  Freeman,  Walter 
Gunn,  J.  J.  Hilton,  John  D.  Bush,  C.  L   Lott 
W.  E.  Hill.  W.  J.  Mixon,  Robert  R.  Adams! 
Arthur  Applewhite,  Frank.  L.  Jenkins,  O.  S 
Day,  Frank  Boyington. 

I  place  these  before  the  public  so  the 
public  may  know  with  whom  it  deals. 
I  firmly  believe  that  full  information, 
amply  imparted  to  the  public,  will  be  an 
adequate  remedy.  Now.  when  a  decent 
citizen  receives  a  threatening  telephone 
call,  he  has  an  idea  who  might  be  calling. 
When  he  finds  the  now  familiar  leaflet, 
"The  KKK  Is  Watching  You,"  in  his 
mailbox,  he  will  know  who  is  watching. 
When  he  finds  a  sticker  proclaiming 
"Your  Neighbor  Is  a  Klansman"  he  can 
now  judge  the  truth  of  that  matter. 

In  his  first  inaugural  message,  in  the 
year  1801.  Thomas  Jefferson  proclaimed 
a  government  characterized  by  "diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  prompt  arraign- 
ment of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason."  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this 
presentment  might  help  restore  reason. 


honesty,  and  harmony  to  the  community 
of  Bogalusa,  and  that  that  city  may  soon 

recapture  the  magic  destroyed  by  thp 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF   THE   89TH 
CONGRESS 
Mr.    MACKAY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  at 
the  close  of  the  1965  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  I  wish  to  express  my  satisfac- 
tion at  having  been  the  first  Congress- 
man to  represent  Georgia's  new  Fourth 
Congressional  District  and  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

First,  let  me  say  that  my  experience  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  has  enhanced  my 
respect,  which  v.-as  already  high,  for  our 
National  Legislatuie. 

Second.  I  am  convinced  that  history 
will  judge  the  work  of  this  Congress 
favorably.  After  listening  to  part  of  the 
hearings  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  this  after- 
noon it  is  more  apparent  than  ever  that 
every  citizen  of  this  country  must  have 
the  benefit  of  a  good  education.  Every 
citizen  must  understand  the  rights  of  the 
other  fellow  as  well  as  his  own  if  we  are 
going  to  make  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  opmion  this  Congress  will 
be  remembered  for  helping  us  move  closer 
to  the  ideal  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
every  citizen  have  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education. 

Third,  I  am  glad  that  this  Congress 
decided  that  the  full  force  and  power  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  will  be  used  to 
insure  the  right  of  every  American  citi- 
zen to  register  and  vote. 

Our  representative  democracy  de- 
mands that  each  citizen  have  both  the 
opportunity  for  an  education  and  the 
right  to  freely  express  himself  at  the 
ballot  box. 

Fourth,  I  can  see  that  the  successful 
management  of  our  society  will  require 
much  innovation  and  a  measure  of  inter- 
governmental cooperation  never  before 
achieved.  There  must  be  a  strong  part- 
nership between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
officials  and  all  of  our  citizens,  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  understanding.  If 
any  one  of  the  partners  is  weak,  then  the 
partnership  will  be  weak.  And  each 
partner  has  a  unique  role  to  play.  It 
will  take  much  thought  and  discussion 
and  some  experimentation  for  us  to  de- 
termine the  precise  role  for  each  level  of 
government,  and  also  how  the  citizens 
role  can  become  more  effective  in  today's 
world. 

Fifth.  I  can  see  that  the  role  of  the 
Congressman  will  become  of  increasing 
impoi-tance,  particularly  in  urban  areas, 
because  he  is  the  only  elected  political 
leader  having  a  constituency  which 
reaches  across  many  political  subdivi- 
sions. It  will  be  increasingly  his  duty  to 
inform  his  constituents  and  work  with 
local  officials  about  Important  programs 
enacted  to  strengthen  our  Nation  by 
strengthening  local  communities. 


Sixth.  It  is  aparent  to  me  that  new 
Members  of  Congress  could  use  mo»re  in- 
tensive training  and,  based  on  my  ex- 
perience this  year.  I  feel  that  an  inten- 
sive. ofiBcial  training  program  for  Con- 
gressmen would  improve  our  eflfective- 
ness.  It  should  be  done  after  the  strain 
of  the  campaign  and  the  novelty  of  tak- 
ing office  have  worn  off — perhaps  in  the 
summer  of  the  first  year  in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  new  approach  we  are  taking  to 
eCfective  citizenship  in  the  fourth  dis- 
trict. We  have  organized  some  31  citi- 
zens panels  for  progress,  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis,  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
our  Nation's  problems.  They  have  been 
established  somewhat  parallel  to  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  they  have 
provided  a  specific  way  in  which  citizens 
who  wish  to  have  a  meaningful  relation- 
ship with  Congress  can  do  so. 

Our  experience  with  these  panels  con- 
vinces me  that  the  idea  is  sound  and  that 
we  could  strengthen  the  Congress  and 
our  democracy  if  this  idea  were  put  to 
work  in  districts  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  old  town  meeting  has  gone  with  the 
wind  and  nothing  has  taken  its  place. 
We  need  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
citizens  to  have  u  means  whereby  they 
can  get  the  same  kind  of  infonnation 
about  our  problems  and  opportunities 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal  here  in 
Washington. 

We  need  to  provide  more  forums  at  the 
precinct  level  in  which  citizens  can  ex- 
change views  about  proE>osed  legislation 
and  we  need  to  provide  a  way  in  which 
citizens  groups  can  more  readily  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  matters  which 
deserve  our  attention. 

Attached  hereto,  marked  exhibit  "A"  is 
a  list  of  our  31  panels  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  fine  men  and  women 
who  are  helping  me  develop  this  idea. 

Congress  has  enacted  laws  and  passed 
appropriations  which  can  greatly  benefit 
local  communities.  But  I  have  become 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  our  efforts 
will  largely  fail  if  we  do  not  achieve  a 
high  degree  of  areawide  cooperation  in 
our  rapidly  growing  communities.  Be- 
cause of  this  conviction,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  our  three  5 -county  planning  organiza- 
tions in  Atlanta  proposing  a  conference 
to  foster  areawide  cooperation,  and  to 
identify  unprecedented  oportunities  for 
healthy  growth. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
this  proposal  was  accepted  and  we  look 
forward  on  Monday.  November  15,  to 
this  important  conference.  A  copy  of 
my  letter  proposing  such  a  conference 
is  attached,  marked  exhibit  "B"  and  is 
included  because  its  content  should 
have  application  in  urban  areas 
throughout  the  land. 

The  healthy  development  of  m-ban 
areas  requires  the  provision  of  a  sur- 
prising number  of  physical  things,  and 
it  requires  a  great  variety  of  skills  and 
services.  Furthermore,  all  of  these 
must  be  put  together  in  accordance 
with  regulations  and  with  specific  plans. 

Our  Fourth  District  citizens  panels 
have  worked  up  a  checklist  of  urban 
wants,   a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 


marked  exhibit  "C."  This  check^^  il- 
lustrates how  complicated  our  uri^Sn  so- 
ciety is  getting  and  when  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  often  takes  one 
or  more  units  of  goverrunent  to  deliver, 
it  is  quite  an  informative  document. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
the  future  of  our  Nation  demands  that 
Americans  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  with  the  unique 
problems  in  each  region.  There  are  too 
many  provincial  viewpoints  in  our  coun- 
try. We  need  a  "sense  of  nation"  as 
never  before  simply  for  the  practical 
reason  of  sui-vival  in  the  international 
jungle  and  for  the  equally  practical  rea- 
son that  with  the  increasing  mobility 
of  our  population  any  American  FK>ssibly 
may  live  anywhere  else  in  America  and 
therefore  each  of  us  has  a  stake  as  to 
what  happens  anywhere  in  the  50  States. 

The  intelligence  and  authentic  pa- 
triotism of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  vitality  of  my  own  constituency 
convinces  me  that  our  countiy  will  be 
increasingly  worthy  of  its  position  of 
leadership  in  the  free  world. 
Exhibit  A 

Citizens  panels  for  progress  for  the  89th 
Congress,  Fourth  Congressional  District,  116 
Clalrmont  Avenue,  Decatur,  Ga..  377-6486: 

1.  Agriculture:  Mr.  Robert  R.  Croy,  chair- 
man. 617  Collingwood  Drive,  Decatur,  Ga. 
(284-3122). 

2.  Arts,  fine  arts,  public  architecture  and 
natural  beauty:  Dr.  George  W.  Belswanger, 
chairman,  2109  Spring  Creek  Circle,  Decatur, 
Ga.  (636-7056). 

3.  Child  care.  Infant  care,  day  care,  and 
kindergarten:  Mrs.  William  Buckley,  chair- 
man, 1713  Wayland  Circle,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(636-1225). 

4.  Church-state  relations:  Mr.  King.*!ley 
Weatherly,  chairman,  1311  Kelton  Drive, 
Stone  Mountain,  Ga.  (443-73.00). 

5.  Civil  and  commercial  aviation:  Mr.  J. 
Prank  Putnam,  chairman,  27  Spence  Avenue, 
NE.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  (DR  8-1244) . 

6.  Crime  prevention,  youth  programs,  and 
law  enforcement:  Mrs.  Mamie  K.  Taylor, 
chairman,  1137  Brlarcllff  Road,  NE..  Atlanta. 
Ga.  (TR  2-5358). 

7.  Education — College  and  university  pro- 
grams: Mr.  John  A.  Crown,  chairman.  358 
South  McDonough  Street,  Decatur,  Ga. 
(378-3339). 

8.  Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Mrs.  Harry  Dewar,  chairman,  2169  Spring 
Creek  Road,  Decatur,  Ga.  (634-7033). 

9.  Fiscal  policy,  taxation,  banking  and 
currency:  Mr.  James  C.  H.  Anderson,  chair- 
man, 1593  Mason  Mill  Road,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(636-6936). 

10.  Government  employees,  active  and  re- 
tired, and  Federal  Installations:  Mr.  Ralph 
D.  Static!!,  chairman,  686  East  Side  Avenue, 
SE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.   (622-3631). 

11.  Health  professions,  programs  and  serv- 
ices: Dr.  John  Godwin,  chairman,  1164 
Sprlngdale  Road,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30306 
(DR  8-4465). 

12.  Intergovernmental  relations,  city, 
county,  metropolitan.  State,  and  Nation: 
Dr.  William  G.  Cornelius,  chairman,  886 
Lullwater  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (373-4620). 

13.  International  relations,  the  United  Na- 
tions, International  trade  and  tourism:  Mrs. 
Fleming  Law,  chairman,  4050  East  Brock- 
haven  Drive  NE.,  Atlanta.  CJa.   (233-9863). 

14.  Labor-management  relations,  automa- 
tion, and  unemployment:  Mr.  A.  Waldo  Sow- 
ell,  chairman,  1296  North  Decatur  Road 
NE..  Atlanta,  Ga.  (DR  7-3169). 

15.  library  services:  Mrs.  Otis  Norcroes, 
chairman,  2450  Clalrmont  Road  NE.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  (634-2061). 


16.  Mental  health:  Mr.  A.  Paul  Cadenhead, 
chairman,  1729  Wllmont  Drive  NE..  AUanta. 
Ga.  (634-7029). 

17.  Municipal  and  urban  affairs,  private 

and  public  housing:  Mr.  Lewis  Cenker,  chair- 
man, 2045  Manchester  Street  NE.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  (875-7255). 

18.  National  defense  and  military  affairs: 
Mr.  Hugh  H.  Howell.  Jr.,  chairman,  1505 
Rock  Springs  Circle  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (TR 
4-4267). 

19.  Older  Americans:  Miss  Allie  B.  Mann, 
chairman,  1097  Oxford  Road  NE.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  (DR  3-5191). 

20.  Planning,  area,  and  regional  develop- 
ment: Mr.  Nelson  Severlnghaus,  chairman, 
213    Glen  Circle,  Decatur,  Ga.    (DR  8-3972). 

21.  Poverty,  welfare,  and  the  population 
explosion:  Mr.  John  L.  Glenn,  chairman,  1021 
Sprlngdale  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (378- 
2561). 

22.  Public  Safety  (water,  traffic,  and  gen- 
eral )  :  Mrs.  Charles  Huguley,  chairman,  865 
Clifton  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (DR  3-3269). 

23.  Rapid  transit.  Federal  and  Interstate 
highways:  Mr.  Rufus  Camp,  chairman,  130 
Champlain  Street,  Decatur,  Ga.  (DR  3-4195) . 

24.  Registration  and  voting:  Mrs.  Donald 
R.  Green,  chairman.  1419  Cornell  Road,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  (DR  7-1069). 

25.  Science,  research,  and  astronautics: 
Mr.  M.  Dale  Henson,  chairman,  715  Clifton 
Way  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.    (636-0621). 

26.  Small  business — Problems  and  oppor- 
tunities: Mrs.  Robert  Serfling,  chairman, 
2328  Spring  Creek  Road,  Decatur,  Ga. 
(636-1938). 

27.  Veterans'  aflfalrs:  Mr.  John  C.  Poss, 
chairman,  4468  Doyle  Street,  Tucker,  Ga. 
(938-3198). 

28.  Water  resources  and  conservation:  Mr. 
Caraker  Paschal,  chairman,  2821  Orion  Drive, 
Decatur,  Ga.   (634-0978). 

29.  Young  Americans;  Mr.  Randall  Peek, 
chairman,  108  Turner  Street,  Conyers,  Ga. 
(483-7878). 

30.  Mental  retardation:  Mrs.  Philip  Leve- 
tan,  chairman,  1216  Blltmore  Drive,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  (636-3704). 

31.  The  blind  and  other  physically  handi- 
capped: Mr.  Ned  E.  Freeman,  chairman.  136 
Gee's  Mill  Road,  Conyers,  Ga.   (483-7754). 

Exhibit    B 

(A  copy  of  this  letter  from  Representa- 
tive Mackay,  proposing  a  20-county  regional 
conference  this  fall  to  plan  for  the  healthy 
urban  growth  of  the  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
area,  was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  At- 
lanta Region  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Local 
Governments,  and  the  Community  Council 
of  the  Atlanta  Area,  Inc.) 

Atjgttst  31.    1965. 

Dear  Friekds:  Confirming  my  recent  con- 
versations with  you,  I  propose  for  your  con- 
sideration and  action  that  a  20-county  At- 
lanta area  regional  conference  be  held  this 
fall. 

I  believe  that  such  a  conference  would  be 
timely  and  productive  of  much  good  because 
of  recent  developments  In  Washington,  at 
the  State  capitol,  and  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Your  three  organizations  are  the  logical 
6I>onsors  to  hold  such  a  conference,  because 
each  has  definite  responsibilities  and  re- 
sources for  leadership — notably  outstanding 
professional  staff,  excellent  voluntary  lead- 
ers, and  community  acceptance  and  support. 

On  September  18,  1957,  a  similar  confer- 
ence embracing  the  18  counties  in  the 
area  was  held  under  the  Joint  spyonsorship  of 
the  metropclitan  planning  commission  and 
the  Georgia  Power  Co.  All  of  us  who  at- 
tended that  conference  got  an  Impressive 
preview  of  what  Indeed  has  happened  In  the 
region  and  we  have  been  able  to  work  In  a 
more  cooperative  way  because  of  that  con. 
Xerence. 
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An  estimated  1,175,000  citizens  now  re- 
side in  the  flve-county  area  of  Clayton,  Cobb, 
De  Kalb.  Pulton,  and  Gwinnett.  An  addi- 
tional 355,200  citizens  live  In  the  15  coun- 
ties of  Barrow,  Bartow.  Carroll.  Cherokee, 
Coweta,  Douglas,  Fayette.  Forsyth,  Hall, 
Henry.  Newton,  Paulding,  Rockdale,  Spald- 
ing, and  Walton.  An  estimated  total  of 
1.520.700  citizens  reside  in  these  20  counties 
which  are  now  designated  as  the  standard 
statistical  metropolitan  region  of  Atlanta.  I 
have  attached  a  map  of  the  20-county  area. 

As  this  area  moves  toward  a  population  of 
2  million  people,  it  is  obvious  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  growth  will  occur  in  the 
15   counties  surrounding   the  inner  5. 

These  15  surrounding  counties  are  closely 
Interrelated  to  the  5  Inner  counties,  and 
what  happens  in  the  5-county  area  will  affect 
the  15-county  area  for  better  or  for  worse 
and  vice  versa.  I  am  satsified  that  there 
would  be  good  participation  from  all  of  the 
counties.  In  a  recent  conference  with  of- 
ficials of  the  city  of  Conyers  and  Rockdale 
County,  I  found  deep  Interest  on  their  part 
in  regard  to  the  implications  of  economic 
and  population  growth  on  water  resources, 
sewage  disposal  and  many  other  problems. 

Continued  spectacular  population  and 
economic  growth  is  certain  to  occur,  but 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  growth  will 
result  in  our  having  a  better  region  in  which 
to  live,  work,  and  raise  our  families.  Every 
good  thing  which  has  occurred  in  the  past 
20  years  in  this  region  has  been  the  result 
of  positive  thought  and  action  on  the  part 
of  individuals  or  civic-minded  groups. 

Therefore,  what  happens  in  the  future 
may  well  be  determined  by  what  we  do  now 
in  response  to  significant  developments. 
Other  than  the  economic  and  population 
growth  already  noted,  these  are  the  most 
outstanding  developments. 

New  Federal  legislation:  By  adjournment, 
the  89th  Congress  will  have  acted  upon  more 
than  25  major  pieces  of  legislation  which  can 
have  important  bearing  on  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  conditions  of  this 
20-county  area.  Nearly  all  of  this  legislation 
requires  local  planning  and  response  If  we 
are  to  derive  benefit  from  it.  Therefore,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  of  our  local 
officials  be  advised  as  to  the  contents  of  this 
legislation  and  what  specific  local  action  is 
required.  The  Housing  Act  of  1965  should 
be  explained  in  detail.  The  Water  Resources 
Act  of  1965  is  a  good  example  of  a  measure 
that  will  require  a  regional  response  if  it  is 
to  accomplish  Its  objective. 

The  new  legislature:  Twenty  State  sena- 
tors and  65  newly  elected  representa- 
tives from  this  20-county  area  will  take 
their  seats  In  the  1966  general  assembly. 
There  will  be  a  new  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  this  area,  and  a  conference  would 
get  these  ilew  legislators  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  us  clos^y  acquainted  with  the  big  chal- 
lenges and;  opportunltff"5  now  before  us. 

Metropolitan  and  cooperative  action:  Each 
of  your  organizations  is  engaged  in  im- 
portant and  useful  activity.  It  is  important 
that  everyone  in  the  20-county  area  learn 
who  is  doing  what  and  why.  and  perhaps 
learn  what  is  not  being  done.  Cooperation 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  public  and  private  agencies  is  the 
key  to  regional  progress. 

All  elected  officials,  members  of  boards, 
chamber  of  commerce  officials,  and  many 
others  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend such  a  conference.  Attendance  would 
give  each  of  us  a  better  awareness  of  these 
new  developments,  and  we  would  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other.  This  would 
foster  and  accelerate  the  fine  spirit  of  coop- 
eration which  is  characteristic  of  our  region, 
and  which  has  won  our  area  national  acclaim. 

I  am  taking  the  initiative  in  suggesting 
such  a  conference,  since  472.000  citizens  of 


the  area  reside  in  my  district.  Actually, 
there  are  six  members  of  Congress  who  rep- 
resent some  portion  of  this  20-county  area 
and,  from  my  knowledge  of  them,  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  would  have  their  support  in 
undertaking  such  a  conference.  Further- 
more, the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  have 
given  me  assurance  that  you  would  have 
their  full  cooperation  in  arranging  such  a 
conference. 

If  we  take  advantage  of  the  unprecedented 
opportunities  now  at  hand,  we  can  seize  the 
Initiative  and  keep  our  region  in  the  fore- 
front of  healthy  urban  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Our  conference  could  benefit  other 
urban  centers  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation  by  providing  an  affirmative  ap- 
proach. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  your  organizations  to  go  ahead  with  this 
conference.  Please  call  on  me  to  assist  in 
any  way  possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Mackay. 
Fourth  District  Congressman. 

Exhibit  C 

What  People  Living  in  Urban  Areas  Want 

AND  Need 

To  get  us  about:  streets,  sidewalks,  curbs, 
drains,  street  lights,  street  name  markers, 
traffic  liglits  and  signals,  traffic  signs,  park- 
ing, parking  meters,  bridges,  culverts,  ex- 
pressways, expressway  lighting,  public  com- 
fort stations,  interchanges,  guard  rails,  rail 
transit,  commercial  airports,  private  plane 
airports. 

To  keep  us  safe:  flre  stations,  flrefighting 
vehicle  and  equipment,  police  station,  po- 
lice vehicles  and  equipment,  armories,  civil 
defense  shelters  and  equipment.  Jails,  work- 
camps,  juvenile  detention  homes. 

To  guard  our  health:  water  supply,  water 
treatment,  water  distribution,  sanitary  sew- 
ers, sewage  treatment,  sewage  disposal,  storm 
sewers,  garbage  collection  equipment,  gar- 
bago  disposal,  incinerators  or  land  fill,  hos- 
pitals, health  centers  and  ^llnlcs,  mental 
Illness  center,  inpatient  and  outpatient  al- 
coholic treatment  center,  convalescent 
homes,  ammal  shelters. 

To  educate  us:  day  care,  kindergarten, 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  community 
colleges,  universities,  library  and  books, 
places  for  exceptional  children,  vocational 
technical  schools,  job  training. 

For  our  leisure  and  recreation:  Neighbor- 
hood parks  and  playgrounds,  playground 
equipment,  regional  parks,  nature  preserves, 
zoos,  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  swimming 
pools,  little  league  and  Babe  Ruth  baseball 
fields,  playing  fields,  stadium,  auditorium, 
community  centers,  museums. 

For  our  general  service:  Public  works 
equipment  and  storage,  county  and  munici- 
pal buildings  and  equipment  for  general 
services,  health,  education,  and  welfare  p.d- 
ministratlon,  court  houses  and   equlpiriMit,. 

Utilities:  Gas,  electric  power,  telephone 
(skills  and  services  are  needed  to  m.>lr.t;fin 
and  operate  all  of  these  physical  apparatus  of 
urban  communities) . 

Essential  regulations:  General,  fire,  police, 
building,  traffic,  zoning,  health. 

Plans  for  today  and  tomorrow:  Land  use. 
area  transportation,  sewer  and  water, 
schools,  health,  social  service,  open  space, 
beautiflcatlon,  civil  defense,  and  disaster. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 
AT  NATO  PARLIAMENTARIAN 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Representa- 
tive Wayne  L.  Hays,  chairman  of  the 
House  delegation  to  the  recent  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City,  and  one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  Conference,  made  a  very 
important  speech  during  the  debate  on 
the  Political  Committee  report.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  this  debate  was 
one  of  the  most  forceful  and  interesting 
in  the  11  annual  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  speech  of  Chairman  Hays, 
which  was  made  on  Friday,  October  8, 
1965,  in  which  he  discussed  the  disrup- 
tive character  of  General  de  Gaulle's  at- 
titude toward  NATO,  was  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  that  debate. 

The  speech  follows: 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hays  (United  States)  :  Mr. 
President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  first  I  want 
to  apologize  for  the  rather  hectic  situation 
that  the  American  delegation  has  been  in 
during  this  whole  Conference.  First,  the 
Senators  weren't  here,  then  the  Members  of 
the  House  weren't  here.  The  House  sat  for 
13  hours  yesterday  and  had  the  final  vote 
on  a  bill  about  1  In  the  morning,  as  you  know 
if  you  read  the  papers.  Then  we  had  a  jet 
plane  to  get  up  here  this  morning;  my  alarm 
clock  didn't  go  off  and  that  delayed  us. 
Then  we  got  up  here  in  30  minutes  and  took 
1  hour  and  10  minutes  to  get  from  Kennedy 
Airport  to  the  hotel,  so  we  do  apologize. 

I  first  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate,  and 
I'm  sure  we  all  do,  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  done  by  M.  Boscher  and  I  commend 
him,  as  the  Committee  did,  for  the  lucidity 
and  phrasing  of  his  report.  I  might  say  as 
a  compliment  to  him  that  the  other  night 
at  the  dinner  Secretary  Rusk  said  to  me, 
"Tell  me  about  this  man  Boscher."  He  said. 
"He  speaks  the  finest  English  I've  ever  heard 
a  Frenchman  speak  in  the  many  years  I've 
known  them."  And  I  told  him  a  little  bit  of 
the  secret  of  it  but  I  wont  embarrass  M. 
Boscher  now. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  I'm  sym- 
pathetic to  some  of  the  points  he  made. 
Maybe  not  many,  but  to  some  of  them.  It 
seems  to  be  only  natural,  for  example,  that 
in  an  alliance  in  which  one  member  happens 
to  hold  a  preponderant  military  power,  the 
other  members  may  well  be  concerned — and 
rightly — that  they  may  not  be  given  an 
equal  voice.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
desire  of  a  country  In  this  situation  to  in- 
sure that  it  participates  in  vital  decisions, 
is  one  thing,  while  the  policy  of  one  member 
of  an  alliance  opposing  the  general  goals  of 
cooperation  and  the  community  In  contrast 
to  policies  of  all  the  other  members,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  their  views,  is  another. 
This  Is  the  source  of  my  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  Boscher  report  because  it  seems 
to  be  that  this  Is  the  basic  thrust  of  the  two- 
pillar  approach. 

Furthermore,  I  see  no  evidence  that  the 
present  French  Government  is  pursuing  a 
policy  consistent  with  its  declared  aim  of 
building  the  strength  of  the  European  pil- 
lar. I  recall  such  French  actions  as  blocking 
British  membership  in  EEC,  rejecting  the 
MLP,  preventing  the  adoption  of  a  common 
agricultural  policy  by  the  EEC,  and  now. 
after  General  de  Gaulle's  most  recent  press 
conference,  the  question  of  the  future  of 
an  integrated  western  defense  system. 

And  let  me  Interpolate  from  a  few  pre- 
pared remarks  I  had  at  this  point,  and  say 
that  I  have  the  utmost  admiration  for  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  as  a  politician.  As  a  prac- 
ticing politician  myself  I  recognize  a  master 
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when  I  see  one  and  I  think  in  the  art  of 
getting  a  government  and  keeping  it  that  he 
Is  excelled  by  no  one,  not  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  some  ability 
in  that  himself.  And  I  have  a  deep  sym- 
pathy, as  all  of  you  know,  and  I  think  a 
friendship  for  Prance  as  a  nation  and  for  the 
French  people  In  general.  And  as  President 
Moreau  de  Melen  said  the  other  night,  and 
I  appreciate  his  remarks,  that  you  all  know 
me  and  that  I  speak  frankly  and  forthrightly, 
I  feel  in  this  case,  that  my  French  friends 
are  Just  wrong  about  their  approach.  In 
fact  I  took  M.  Boscher  to  Ohio  for  a  few 
days  last  year.  And  while  I  think  I  im- 
proved his  geographic  knowledge  a  little,  I 
made  absolutely  no  impression,  as  far  as  I 
can  tell,  on  his  philosophy  of  the  situation 
within  NATO.     But  we  can  still  be  friends. 

The  so-called  two- pillar  approach  or  the 
regionalizatlon  of  NATO,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
tried  without  the  nomenclature,  as  I  said,  in 
the  Committee  the  other  day,  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  And  if  you  have 
any  doubts  about  the  bankruptcy  of  this 
approach,  you  only  have  to  read  some  of  the 
biographies,  the  autobiographies,  the  rem- 
iniscences and  memoirs,  of  some  of  the  gen- 
erals; French,  British,  and  American,  who 
participated  in  those  two  wars,  to  find  out 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  lamentable 
lack  of  communication  between  them. 
Tliere  was  no  prior  planning,  there  was  no 
contingency  planning,  there  was  no  real  or- 
ganization. You  had  a  French  army  operat- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  a  British  on  the  other, 
an  American  somewhere  in  between,  and 
really  nobody  knew  what  the  others  were 
doing.  And  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  in 
case  of  any  kind  of  conventional  war.  this 
situation  is  likely  to  prevail  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  It  seemed  to  me  in  World  War 
I  it  prevailed  to  the  point  of  chaos  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  perhaps  in  World  War  II,  once 
the  invasion  of  the  Continent  was  under- 
taken. But  what  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
be  working  toward  is  trying  to  prevent  as 
much  chaos  and  as  much  confusion  as  we 
had  in  either  of  the  other  wars. 

Now  I  haven't  detected  any  great  enthusi- 
asm among  either  the  delegates  here  or  peo- 
ple that  I've  talked  to  in  Europe  this  summer, 
and  other  trips  that  I've  made  there  in  the 
spring  and  In  the  winter,  for  what  seems 
to  be  the  French  point  of  view,  which  is 
an  European  alliance  dominated  by  one  of 
the  partners.  It's  a  little  inconsistent,  isn't 
it.  that  the  French  Government  objects  to 
NATO  on  the  grounds  that  It  is  dominated 
by  one  of  the  partners.  It  seems,  if  I  can 
read  what  I  hear  coming  out  of  Paris  cor- 
rectly, that  they  propose  to  set  up  the  two- 
pillar  approach  only  having  one  of  the  pil- 
lars dominated  by  the  French  partner.  I 
couldn't  agree  more  with  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  from  Prance.  M.  Faure,  In  his 
remarks.  I  think  I  could  almost  agree  100 
percent  with  him.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks  was  that  we  have 
to  have  cooperatlgn  on  a  basis  of  as  near 
equality  as  we   can  get   it. 

And  I  liked  especially  what  he  said  when 
he  said  that  the  Americans,  at  the  moment, 
are  the  trustee  who  will  push  the  button  If 
It  becomes  necessary,  but  not  without  prior 
consultation,  not  without  knowledge,  not 
without  the  agreement  of  the  partners.  The 
last  thing  we  want  in  America  is  to  dominate 
this  thing  to  the  point  of  making  everybody 
feel  that  they're  just  tagging  along  and  we're 
making  all  the  decisions.  We  don't  want 
that.  But  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  the 
practicalities  of  the  situation.  And  we've 
had  debates  year  In  and  year  out  In  which 
we've  all  agreed  fundamentally  that  you  can't 
have  15  fingers  on  the  trigger,  If  a  nuclear 
war  breaks  out.  You  have  to  have  a  deci- 
sion and  you  have  to  have  It  fast.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  vulnerability  of  France  Itself 
would  lead  the  great  mass  of  French  people 


to  conclude  that  they  didn't  want  to  stand 
alone  and  that  they  couldn't  stand  with  their 
own  deterrent.  Because  as  I  said  in  the 
committee,  it  wouldn't  take  many  bombs 
from  Russia  in  the  higher  ranges,  conveyed 
by  missiles,  to  destroy  France,  as  an  entity. 
It  wouldn't  take  too  many  to  destroy  the 
United  States.  But  at  least  we're  spread  out 
over  more  territory  and  because  of  that  we're 
not  as  vulnerable,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Furthermore,  I  have  a  very  uneasy  feeling 
when  I  read  about  the  impossibility  of  re- 
forming NATO  before  1969.  As  several 
speakers  pointed  out  yesterday,  NATO  can 
be  reformed  now.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
only  significance  of  1969  is  that  this  is  the 
year  in  which  any  party  may  denounce  the 
treaty,  provided  1  year's  advance  notice  is 
given.  Does  this  talk  about  reform  not  be- 
ing possible  before  1969  mean  that  the  only 
reform  In  which  M.  Boscher  is  interested  is 
the  withdrawal  of  Prance?  I  don't  think  so, 
although  I  can't  really  say  for  sure.  Or  does 
it  mean  that  only  in  1969  does  France  believe 
that  she  will  have  the  capability  of  forcing 
changes  to  her  liking  In  the  treaty? 

So  I  would  ask,  and  I  understand  this 
question  was  posed  before  in  my  absence, 
what  specific  reforms  does  France  want  now? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  important  for  all 
of  us  to  know  precisely  what  they  are  so  we 
can  discuss  them  as  allies,  not  as  antag- 
onists. This  would  be  far  more  productive 
than  to  continue  to  talk  in  generalities 
which  cloud  the  issues  and  cause  further 
misunderstandings. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  danger  of  debate  in 
generalities  by  referring  to  certain  apparent 
contradictions  in  M.  Boscher's  report.  On 
page  1,  for  example,  he  states,  as  I've  noted 
before,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  reform- 
ing the  alliance  before  1969.  But  then  he 
goes  on  to  recommend  certain  reforms,  al- 
though not  In  sufficiently  precise  form  to 
permit  us  to  grasp  exactly  what  changes  he 
has  in  mind. 

To  take  another  example,  on  page  4  M. 
Boscher  urges  the  necessity  of  coordinating. 
Indeed  unifying,  he  adds,  the  policies  of 
member  countries,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  present  NATO  area.  But  on  page  6  he 
proposes  regionalizing  the  Alliance  by  hav- 
ing each  member  define  the  area  of  his  com- 
mitment. Isn't  there  a  contradiction  be- 
tween these  two  proposals? 

The  contradictions  in  the  report  really 
seem  to  me  to  reflect  the  disarray  caused 
by  France's  reluctance,  her  apparent  reluc- 
tance— let  me  put  it  that  way — to  cooperate 
except  on  her  own  terms,  and  then  we  don't 
exactly  know  what  those  terms  are.  I  think 
part  of  General  de  Gaulle's  success  Is  the 
mystery  that  he  puts  around  his  decisions, 
especially  In  domestic  politics. 

But  let  me  say  to  you  in  all  candor  and 
In  all  sincerity,  that  mystery  in  domestic 
politics  is  one  thing  but  mystery  in  foreign 
affairs  Is  quite  another.  And  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has,  in  my  opinion, 
the  great  approval  of  the  American  people 
for  his  domestic  policy,  were  to  suddenly 
advocate  a  dissolution  of  NATO  and  a  with- 
drawal into  the  old  Isolationist  terminology, 
he  would  lose  the  support  of  the  American 
people  on  that  fundamental  issue.  This 
would  not  necessarily  affect  the  President's 
position  at  the  moment,  because  as  a  prac- 
ticing politician  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
experience  I  know,  and  you  must  know,  that 
the  overriding  thing  with  the  man,  to  use 
a  cliche,  of  the  man  in  the  street — the  aver- 
age citizen,  is  his  Inmiediate  financial  pros- 
perity. But  If  that  is  threatened  by  a  war 
or  something  else,  he  immediately  wonders 
how  his  leaders  got  him  into  this  situation 
and  the  leader's  political  base  can  disappear 
overnight.  And  while  it's  not  for  me  to 
talk  about  French  political  matters,  and  I've 
put  this  in  the  context  of  American  political 
matters,  I  would  say  that  It  would  be  my 


guess,  not  being  Dr.  Gallup,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  French  people 
think  that  General  de  Gaulle  has  brought 
a  stabilization,  which  I  think  we  can  frank- 
ly say  was  needed,  to  French  politics.  But  If 
you  could  poll  them  I  should  think  a  great 
overwhelmingly  majority  would  be  skeptical 
of  his  apparent  desire  to  disrupt  NATO. 

And  if  I  have  misread  this,  and  I  hope  I 
have,  my  sincerest  apologies.  But  I  do  think, 
if  this  meeting  is  going  to  be  of  any  value 
whatever,  we  should  speak  frankly.  And  if 
I  have  spoken  too  frankly,  I'm  sorry.  If  I 
have  misinterpreted  the  French  Govern- 
ment's position,  I'd  be  delighted  if  some- 
body would  put  me  right.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

LEGISLATION  TO  OUTLAW 
COMMUNIST  PARTY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spea.ker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  and  in  the  past  two  Congresses,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  I  believe 
that  recent  events  indicate  the  propriety 
and  desirability  of  such  legislation. 

The  argument  is  made  that  to  outlaw 
a  legitimate  "political"  party  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  alid  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

But,  I  submit  that  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  is  not  a  legitimate  political 
party  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  ex- 
ists, rather,  as  an  appendage  of  a  foreign 
government,  whose  ultimate  goal,  by  any 
and  all  means,  is  the  overthrow  of  our 
republican  form  of  government. 

Consider  the  comments  of  FBI  Direc- 
tor, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  a  speech  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  entitled:  "The  Faith  of  Free 
Men." 

Quoting  from  that  speech : 

Communism  is  a  vast  international  con- 
spiracy which  today  dominates  one-third  of 
the  earth's  people.  Here,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, that  conspiracy  is  represented  l^y  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  a  bold  and  defiant 
band  of  anti-American  turncoats  whose  op- 
erations are  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow. 

The  Communists  profess  to  be  a  legitimate 
political  organization.  This  is  not  so.  Ac- 
tually, the  party  constitutes  a  foreign  out- 
post on  America's  shores.  Its  members — 
knowingly,  deliberately  and  willingly — are 
active  tools  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  FBI  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  there  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Communist  activities  on  pages  23 
to  26: 

COMMTTNIST    ACTIVrTIES 

An  optimistic  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
moved  into  more  open  activities  during  the 
1965  fiscal  year  in  its  efforts  to  gain  new  in- 
fluence and  promote  its  programs.  It  pressed 
with  renewed  vigor  in  all  areas  of  its  opera- 
tions, giving  special  attention  to  slashing  at- 
tacks on  American  foreign  poUcy,  the  infil- 
tration of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
youth  recruitment. 

Although  the  p>arty  loudly  proclaims  its 
Independence  of  foreign  control,  its  every 
action  rends  this  facade  to  show  clearly  that 
it  owes  allegiance  only  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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and  Is  absolutely  committed  to  the  world 
Communist  movement.  Amply  evident  of 
this  was  the  reaction  of  party  leaders  to  the 
June  22,  1964,  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declaring  unconstitutional  the  pass- 
port section  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  which  prohibited  any  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S-A.  from  applying  for. 
using,  or  attempting  to  use  a  U.S.  passport. 
As  soon  as  passports  became  available  to 
them  under  this  ruling,  many  party  func- 
tionaries traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  where 
they  were  feted,  shown  much  favor,  and  In- 
doctrinated for  new  assaults  against  their 
homeland. 

The  Communist  Party's  traditional  opposi- 
tion to  any  facet  of  American  foreign  policy 
which  serves  to  impede  international  com- 
munism reached  new  levels  of  invective  with 
all-out  attacks  on  this  country's  commit- 
ments In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Denouncing  U.S.  action  in  South 
Vietnam  as  brutal  and  barbarous,  the  party 
has  instructed  its  members  to  cooperate  with 
all  protest  groups  in  order  to  intensify  these 
activities  and  weaken  the  Government's  posi- 
tion. The  party  is  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  exploit  to  Its  advantage  the  various  dem- 
onstrations against  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Communists  have  been  much  encour- 
aged by  the  current  wave  of  social  unrest  in 
the  United  States.  They  view  this  situation 
as  the  development  of  a  climate  favorable  to 
their  operations  and  are  constantly  probing 
to  exploit  areas  of  discord.  It  is  a  rare  civil 
rights  activity,  whether  it  be  a  voter's  regis- 
tration drive,  a  demonstration,  march,  or 
picket,  that  does  not  attract  Communists  to 
some  degree. 

A  striking  example  of  this  was  seen  in 
the  riots  which  erupted  in  the  Harlem  area  of 
New  York  City  in  July  1964.  The  progressive 
labor  movement  (since  renamed  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party) ,  a  dissident  and  and  highly 
militant  splinter  group  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  was  Involved  in  prolonging 
these  demonstrations  by  deliberate  incite- 
ment of  the  rioters.  Representatives  of 
this  group  distributed  provocative  literature 
and  delivered  Inflammatory  street  corner 
harangues  which  Increased  the  tension  in 
the  riot  area  to  a  marked  degree. 

In  general,  legitimate  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions have  been  successful  in  excluding  Com- 
munists, although  a  few  have  received  covert 
counseling  from  them  and  have  even  ac- 
cepted them  as  members.  The  Communist 
Party  is  not  satisfied  with  this  situation 
and  is  continually  striving  to  infiltrate  the 
civil  rights  movement  at  every  level.  Tlie 
FBI  does  not  investigate  the  legitimate  activi- 
ties of  civil  rights  groups,  but  from  an  in- 
telligence standpoint  it  is  concerned  with 
determining  the  extent  of  any  possible  Com- 
munist infiltration. 

The  1964-65  school  year  was  a  busy  time  for 
Conununist  leaders  in  all  areas  of  the  country 
as  the  party  Intensified  its  efforts  to  attract 
young  people  through  public  appearances  on 
college  and  university  campuses.  Party  lead- 
ers, encouraged  by  earlier  successes,  spoke  to 
more  than  37.000  students  in  56  appearances 
during  this  period.  This  concentration  on 
college  campuses  was  aimed  at  gaining  ac- 
ceptance for  the  party  as  a  legitimate  polit- 
ical activity,  creating  an  aura  of  respectabil- 
ity and  understanding  for  the  party  and 
spreading  Communist  propaganda.  Commu- 
nist Party  leaders  also  appeared  as  guests  on 
numerous  radio  and  television  programs. 

Another  major  weapon  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  directing  against  young 
people  Is  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America.  This  party-oriented  youth  orga- 
nization, founded  in  June  1964.  at  a  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  which  was 
dominated  and  controlled  by  Communists, 
has  as  its  basic  aim  the  promotion  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. The  Marxists  believe  that 
these  clubs,  which  are  centered  on  college 
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campuses,  have  great  promise   In  reaching 
youth. 

LEGAL    ACTION 

In  June  1961,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  up- 
help  the  findings  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  that  the  Conununist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  was  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  order  for  the  party  to 
register  as  required  by  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  was  openly  defied,  leading  to  the 
initiation  of  prosecutive  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  party  was  convicted  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1962,  on  12  counts  of  failure  to  reg- 
ister, and  a  maximum  fine  of  9120,000  was 
imposed. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  this  conviction  on  December  17,  1963, 
holding  that  the  fifth  amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  was  available  to 
the  officials  of  the  party  as  a  legal  Justifica- 
tion for  refusing  to  register.  The  court  fur- 
ther held  that  the  Government  could  retry 
the  case  provided  it  could  produce  a  vol- 
unteer who  would  offer  to  effect  the  regis- 
tration If  authorized  by  the  party  to  do  so. 
Otherwise,  the  Government  was  to  move  to 
dismiss  the  indictment.  The  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  review  this  decision. 

On  February  24,  1965,  the  Government 
presented  evidence  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
In  Washington,  D.C..  that  the  party,  sub- 
sequent to  February  12,  1965,  had  knowledge 
of  the  identity  and  availability  of  an  in- 
dividual who  was  willing  to  sign  the  regis- 
tration form  and  statement.  A  new  indict- 
ment was  returned  on  February  25,  1965. 
This  was  consolidated  with  the  earlier  In- 
dictment against  the  party,  and  trial  was  set 
for  late  1965. 

By  June  30.  1965.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  petitioned  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  order  44  national  and  dis- 
trict functionaries  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A..  to  register  as  party  members  under 
the  appropriate  section  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  Hearings  have  been  held 
in  all  of  these  cases  and.  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence developed  and  witnesses  supplied  by 
the  FBI,  registration  orders  have  been  issued 
by  the  Board  against  37  of  the  respondents, 
all  of  whom  have  filed  notices  of  appeal.  On 
April  23,  1964,  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  a  decision  concerning  two  of 
these  cases  which  had  been  consolidated  for 
appeal  purposes,  upheld  the  registration  or- 
ders but  did  not  consider  the  constitutional 
issues  Involved.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  review  this  decision  and  argument 
has   been   scheduled   for   the  fall   of    1965. 

Six  officials  of  the  International  Union  of 
Mine.  Mill.  &  Smelter  Workers  were  convicted 
In  September  1963,  of  violating  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  in  that 
they  had  conspired  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment by  Illegally  obtaining  the  facilities  of 
the  Nr.tional  Labor  Relations  Board  by 
means  of  filing  false  non-Communist  af- 
fidavits. They  were  sentenced  to  3  years'  im- 
prisonment and  fined  $2,000  each.  Prosecu- 
tion was  initiated  in  November  1956.  and 
the  convictions  were  preceded  by  numerous 
reversals  and  retrials.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  these  convictions  on  April 
26.   1965. 

The  section  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947  which  required  union  of- 
ficials to  file  non-Communist  affidavits  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  re- 
pealed on  September  14.  1959.  and  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  barred  all  prosecutions 
under  this  section  on  September  15.  1964. 

As  a  result  of  FBI  Investigations,  Federal 
grand  juries  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  returned  in- 
dictments on  September  27.  1963.  and  Sep- 
tember 22.  1964,  against  a  total  of  11  Individ- 
uals for  conspiring  to  violate  restrictions 
prohibiting  travel  to  Cuba  without  a  prop- 
erly validated  passport.  These  charges  re- 
lated to  their  travel  to  Cuba  in  the  summers 
of  1963  and  1964  on  trips  organized  by  the 


Student  Conunittee  for  Travel  to  Cuba 
Prosecution  In  these  cases  was  held  in  abey- 
ance pending  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  a  matter  involving  a  suit  to  obtain 
a  passport  validated  for  travel  to  Cuba.  On 
May  3,  1965.  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
authority  of  the  Government  to  restrict 
travel  to  Cuba,  and  these  cases  were  awaiting 
trial  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

COMMUNIST     FRONT     ORGANIZATIONS 

There  Is  little  of  social  or  economic  signif. 
icance  occurring  in  the  United  States  which 
does  not  Interest  the  Communist  Party  as  a 
means  of  furthering  Its  objectives.  The 
party  Is  continually  striving  to  propagan- 
dize its  programs  through  existing  front  orga- 
nizatlons  or  by  creating  new  ones.  It  pic- 
tures Itself  as  the  champion  of  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  by  claiming  that  their 
Interests  are  Its  own.  Actually,  the  party 
has  no  real  concern  for  these  groups — but 
merely  hopes  to  ensnare  them  to  extend  its 
own  Infiuence.  Nonsubverslve.  legitimate 
organizations  are  constant  targets  for  in- 
filtration. The  Communists  aim  at  gaining 
control  of  the  policymaking  machinery  of 
these  groups  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  the 
party  line  without  any  open  identification 
with  communism. 


U.S.  DELEGATION  DEMANDS  U.N. 
SOLVENCY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  of 
our  colleagues.  Representatives  O'Hara, 
Frelinghuysen,  and  Roosevelt,  are  serv- 
ing as  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
20th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  convened  in  New  York  on 
September  21.  On  October  19.  Congress- 
man Frelinghuysen,  a  very  able  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  gave  his  maiden  address  be- 
fore the  General  A.ssembly's  117-nation 
Budgetary  Committee.  Congressman 
Frelinghuysen,  incidentally,  has  also 
been  assigned  by  Ambassador  Goldberg 
to  the  Special  Political  Committee  which 
considers  United  Nations  peacemaking 
matters. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  Mr.  Prelinghuysen's  address  which 
forcefully  and  pointedly  puts  in  perspec- 
tive the  very  vital  problem  of  the  financ- 
ing and  operations  of  the  United  Nations: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  FRELiNCHtrYSEN 
Before  setting  forth  the  general  comments 
of  my  delegation  on  the  budget  estimates  for 
1966.  I  should  like  to  express  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  our  appreciation  for  his  per- 
sonal appearance  before  this  committee  and 
for  the  thoughtful  statements  he  has  made 
to  us.  both  here  in  the  committee  on  October 
11  and  in  the  foreword  to  his  1966  budget 
estimates.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the  Con- 
troller, the  Director  of  the  Budget  Division, 
and  all  their  associates  for  the  detailed  man- 
ner in  which  the  text  and  tables  in  the  esti- 
mates have  been  prepared,  particularly  with 
respect  to  section  3.  We  recognize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  effort  which  has  gone  into  the 
production  of  the  documents  now  before  us. 
I  should  also  like  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  for  a  series  of  imp>ortant  recom- 
mendations to  this  committee.     We  owe  a 
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special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  for  the  very  Important  state- 
ment he  made  in  this  committee  on  October 
11  That  statement  reflected  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  approach  which  have 
always  been  characteristic  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Turning  now  to  the  substance  of  the  mat- 
ter before  us.  let  me  say  frankly  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  finds  It  more  difficult  this 
year  than  in  the  past  to  formulate  its  posi- 
tion on  the  annual  budget  estimates  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Our  concern  arises  from  several  sources. 
First,  the  Secretary  General  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  October  11,  1965 
(A/C.5/1037),  stated  that  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1965,  only  about  one-half  of  the 
organization's  estimated  1965  expenses  un- 
der the  regular  budget  and  the  special  ac- 
count for  UNEF  have  been  covered  by  the 
advance  payments  received  pursuant  to  Reso- 
lution 2004  (XIX).  Moreover,  the  Secretary 
General  further  pointed  out  that  of  the  ap- 
proximately $100  million  which  be  estimated 
would  be  required  to  enable  the  organization 
to  liquidate  its  past  debts,  to  restore  the 
working  capital  fund  to  Its  authorized  level, 
and  to  cover  amounts  due  to  member  States 
as  adjustments  on  assessed  contributions  for 
UNEF  and  ONUC,  to  date  only  15  member 
governments  have  made  voluntary  contribu- 
tions totaling  $20  million  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing this  $100  million  requirement. 

These  financial  facts  are  extremely  dis- 
turbing. Later  in  this  statement,  I  shall 
comment  further  on  this  matter. 

The  second  cause  for  our  concern  Is  the 
very  significant  increase  in  the  1966  esti- 
mates over  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
1965.  A  large  part  of  this  Increase  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  there  Is  proposed 
for  1966  the  largest  staff  increase  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations.  We  note  that 
virtually  all  of  the  speakers  to  date  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  magnitude  of 
this  increase  and  where  it  will  lead. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  budget  increase — 
from  $107,642,800  gross  to  about  $120  million 
gross — and  particularly  the  magnitude  of 
the  proposed  staff  increase,  require  that  the 
estimates  be  screened  this  year  with  special 
care  to  be  certain  that  all  proposed  expendi- 
tures are  absolutely  essential.  Also,  in  a 
number  of  areas  of  expenditure,  we  must 
await  further  explanations  from  the  Con- 
troller and  his  associates  before  we  can  take 
a  final  position  concerning  them. 

Let  me  begin  by  dealing  with  those  items 
on  which  we  do  not  have  reservations. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  budget  increase 
proposed  for  1966  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  International  Civil 
Service  Advisory  Board  (ICSAB)  for  raising 
the  professional  salaries  of  employees  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. Despite  the  generally  reserved  attitude 
which  the  U.S.  delegation  believes  must  now 
be  taken  toward  proposed  budgetary  in- 
creases for  1966,  we  will  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  ICSAB— which  we  regard  as 
a  single  package — for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  if  member  states  wish — as  they  surely 
do — this  Organization  to  continue  as  an  effec- 
tive international  Instrument,  we  believe  it 
must  have  staff  of  the  highest  efficiency, 
competence,  and  integrity.  In  order  to  in- 
sure this,  we  must  make  certain  that  staff 
members  are  properly  and  fairly  compen- 
sated. This  we  consider  to  be  vital.  Second, 
we  recognize  that  the  proposed  salary  In- 
creases have  been  recommended  not  only  by 
the  ICSAB — a  highly  competent  independent 
body  established  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
this"  kind — but  also  by  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  heads  of  all  the  specialized  agencies. 
The  increases  also  have  the  approval  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions.  Finally,  we  consider 
it  essential  that  the  integrity  of  the  common 
salary  system  to  which  the  United  Nations 


and  the  specialized  agencies  adhere  be  pre- 
served, and  we  recognize  that  the  specialized 
agencies  will  undoubtedly  be  guided  by  the 
ICSAB  recommendations  In  fixing  salaries 
for  their  staffs. 

Accordingly,  we  are  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  budgetary  increase  proposed  for  profes- 
sional salary  adjustments. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons  which  apply 
to  the  professional  salary  Increases,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  vote  for  the  pro- 
posed adjustments,  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Staff  Pension  Board  more  than  a  year 
ago.  of  pensions  being  paid  to  former  staff 
members. 

One  fxurther  matter  to  which  we  give  ovu: 
full  support  is  the  proposal  by  the  advisory 
committee  for  revised  travel  standards.  We 
In  the  United  States  have  established  econ- 
omy travel  standards  for  all  governmental 
travel.  We  consider  that  It  Is  essential  In 
this  organization  to  adopt  a  similar  policy. 
Given  the  vast  needs  of  member  govern- 
ments, which  we  axe  all  trying  to  meet 
through  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
and  through  bilateral  aid.  It  does  not  seem 
sensible  to  provide  United  Nations  funds  for 
luxury-class  travel.  The  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  proposed  in  the  esti- 
mates for  this  nonproductive  expenditure 
can  clearly  be  better  spent. 

Another  proposal  which  has  our  full  ap- 
proval is  the  recommendation  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  that  we  not  increase — that  in- 
deed we  seek  to  decrease — the  conference 
program  of  this  organization.  The  Secre- 
tary General  has  pointed  out  that  the  avail- 
able conference  and  supporting  facilities  are 
already  overwhelmed  by  the  present  pro- 
gram. He  has  said  in  the  introduction  to  the 
1966  estimates: 

•'I  would,  therefore,  once  again  appeal 
most  strongly  to  member  states  to  reconsider 
the  need  and  desirability  of  maintaining  a 
conference  program  as  heavy  as  is  currently 
envisaged  for  both  1965  and  1966.  I  for  my 
part  t>elieve  that  some  rationalization  and 
curtailment  Is  a  real  necessity  not  only  In  the 
interests  of  economy  but  to  yield  more  quali- 
tative and  constructive  results." 

We  fully  endorse  this  statement. 

As  1  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  major 
area  of  proposed  expenditure  which  gives 
rise  to  serious  question  is  that  involving  staff 
costs  resulting  from  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  so  many  new  posts.  There  are  also 
the  questionable  proposals,  referred  to  by  the 
advisory  committee  In  Its  report,  for  the 
upgrading  of  so  many  existing  posts. 

On  the  matter  of  establishing  new  posts, 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  are  ad- 
dressed only  in  small  part  to  the  Secretary 
General,  who  has  prepared  the  budgetary 
estimates  for  1966.  It  Is  true  that  we  find 
several  areas  In  the  1966  budget  In  which  it 
appears  that  the  estimates  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  let  down  the  bars  to 
demands  for  expansion  which  are  unreason- 
able. Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  General  has 
prepared  these  estimates  on  the  basis  of 
what  member  States  have  asked— and  Indeed 
demanded.  I  recognize  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  refiect  in  his  budget  the  will  of 
member  States  that  old  programs  be  ex- 
panded or  new  ones  Initiated,  and  I  also 
recognize  that  in  many  areas  he  has  coura- 
geously pointed  out  the  need  for  retrench- 
ment. ♦ 

As  we  understand  It,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  General  has  requested  in  his  1966 
budget  estimates  the  establishment  of  455 
new  posts.  Of  these.  368  are  requested  and 
described  in  section  3  of  the  budget.  14  are 
requested  in  section  18  (High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees),  and  73  are  requested  under 
section  20  (UNCTAD).  For  its  part,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  2J7  new  posts  under  sec- 
tion 3  has  reserved  Its  position  on  the  new 
posts  requested  under  section  18,  and  while 
recommending  some  reduction  under  chapter 


1  (salaries  and  wages)  of  section  20 
(UNCTAD),  has  not  recommended  any  spe- 
cific reduction  in  the  UNCTAD  posts.  Thus, 
the  Advisory  Committee  appears  to  have  ap- 
proved for  1966  the  establishment  of  350 
posts  of  the  total  of  455  posts  requested. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
new  posts  proposed  for  1966  are,  as  we  under- 
stand It,  to  be  In  addition  to  the  established 
posts  proposed  by  the  Secretary  General  and 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
1965.  The  documents  before  us  would  seem 
to  Indicate  that,  of  the  posts  recommended 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  for  establish- 
ment In  1965.  1,934  posts  remain  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  It  Is  Intended  to  establish 
these  in  1966  in  addition  to  the  350  posts  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. If  we  are  correct,  this  would  mean 
the  establishment  In  1966  of  484  new  posts. 

It  is  likely  that  we  will  be  told  that, 
while  it  is  true  that  134  posts  recommended 
by  the  advisory  committee  for  1965  have 
not  yet  been  established,  nevertheless  there 
are  already  individuals  "on  board"  who  are 
destined  to  fill  those  posts  and  who  are 
presently  being  financed  from  tempnjrary  as- 
sistance funds.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  establishment  of  these  134  posts  In  1966 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  net  addition  to 
the  staff.  We  would,  of  course,  be  Interested 
in  knowing  what  the  actual  situation  Is  with 
reference  to  the  employment  on  tempnirary 
assistance,  funds  of  individuals  recruited  for 
these  posis.  Whatever  that  situation  may 
be,  we  nqte  that  there  Is  In  the  1966  esti- 
mates an  even  larger  amount  of  money 
(about  $2.5  million)  for  temporary  assist- 
ance than  was  contained  In  the  original  1965 
estimates.  Thus,  we  believe  it  would  be 
sound  to  consider  the  134  posts  as  a  net  ad- 
dition to  the  staff  if  they  are  established 
m  1966. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  number  of  new 
posts  intended  to  be  established  in  1966 
should  make  clear  to  most  members  of  this 
committee  why  we  are  concerned  about  this 
feature  of  the  estimates.  We  cannot  remem- 
ber that  ever  before  was  a  proposal  of  this 
magnitude  made.  Further,  we  believe  that 
dxirlng  1965  the  organization  continued  to 
function  at  a  reasonably  efficient  level,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  only  66  of  the  200  profes- 
sional posts  recommended  by  the  advisory 
committee  under  section  3  of  the  1965  budg- 
et were  established  in  that  year.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  that  it  Is  really  essential 
for  the  efficient  functioning  of  this  organi- 
zation that  all  484  new  posts  be  established 
and  filled  during  1966. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  considerable 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to 
establish  so  many  new  posts.  First  of  all, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  proposed 
number  of  new  posts  could  possibly  be  ab- 
sorbed and  integrated  into  the  existing  sec- 
retariat by  the  end  of  1966.  It  would  seem 
that  such  an  influx  of  new  staff  would  re- 
quire so  much  of  the  attention  of  existing 
staff  for  briefing  and  training  purposes,  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  operations  would  un- 
doubtedly be  adversely  affected.  Apart  from 
that  fact,  there  Is  the  even  more  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  possibility  of  recruiting  with- 
in 1  year  such  a  large  number  of  qualified 
staff.  Is  It  not  likely  that  an  attempt  to 
recruit  so  many  Individuals  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time  would  either  fail  or  would  re- 
sult In  the  acceptance  of  Individuals  with- 
out proper  and  adequate  qualifications  to  do 
the  Job  efficiently? 

We  have  said  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
indicate  that,  while  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  take  a  final  position  concerning  proposed 
staff  Increases  for  1966,  we  are  far  from  con- 
vinced as  to  the  need  for  even  those  posts 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 
We  will  await  further  explanations  from  the 
representatives  of  the  SecreUry  General  on 
this  matter.  Meanwhile,  we  will  reserve  our 
positioiL. 
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I  should  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect 
to  section  3  of  the  budget,  that  we  share  the 
misgivings  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  set 
forth  in  paragraph  181  of  its  report  (A-6007) 
on  the  proposed  reclassification  of  posta.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  further  explanations 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  this  matter  but  at  the  present 
time  are  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  tlie 
Advisory  Committee  recommendation  to  the 
effect  that  only  50  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
quired for  the  proposed  reclassifications  be 
approved. 

Before  leaving  the  budget  estimates  for 
1966,  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  pro- 
posal made  to  this  committee  on  October  15 
by  the  distinguished  Representative  of 
Argentina.  He  proposed  to  remove  from  the 
expenditure  section  of  the  budget  chapter  V 
of  section  12.  which  provides  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  interest  and  principal  of  United 
Nations  bonds.  We  assume  that  the  distin- 
guished Representative  of  Argentina  will 
elaborate  more  fully  on  his  reasons  for  mak- 
ing this  proposal  at  subsequent  meetings  of 
this  committee,  and  accordingly  the  U.S. 
delegation  will  limit  its  comments  at  this 
time.  We  might  point  out,  however,  that 
we  were  pleased  to  note  that  this  proposal 
is  not  intended  to  prejudice  the  financial 
obligations  represented  by  the  bonds  and 
that  it  does  not  envisage  financing  based  on 
voluntary  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Assembly  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  United  Nations  bonds  in 
order  to  raise  essential  working  capital  and 
permit  this  organization  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. Sixty-four  governments  bought  bonds 
for  this  purpose.  These  bonds  represent 
solemn  obligations  of  this  organization  to 
repay  those  who  loaned  money  to  it  at  a  time 
of  financial  crisis.  As  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  let  me  add  that  Congress 
authorized  purchase  of  these  United  Nations 
bonds  by  the  United  States  on  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  be  paid  oflf  in 
a  normal  and  regular  manner.  Any  attempt 
to  alter  their  terms  and  the  conditions  of 
repayment  would  destroy  the  confidence  of 
governments  and  peoples  in  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  while 
not  attempting  now  to  evaluate  the  specific 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Argentina,  let  me  say  simply  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  any  proposal 
which  would  destroy  confidence  In  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  United  Nations,  or  lessen 
in  any  way  the  assurance  that  the  bonds 
will  be  repaid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  delegation  would 
now  like  to  speak  about  the  critical  financial 
situation  and  the  financial  prospects  facing 
this  organization. 

We  must  all  ask  ourselves  two  questions 
about  the  finances  of  this  organization:  (1) 
"Where  are  we  today?"  and  (2)  "Where  are 
we  going?"  in  dealing  with  both  questions, 
the  U.S.  delegation  will  be  completely  frank. 
It  is  essential  at  this  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
United  Nations  that  we  face  up  squarely  to 
the  situation  which  confronts  us. 

Let  me  start  with  the  present  financial 
situation.  The  Committee  of  33.  on  August 
31.  1965.  arrived  at  a  consensus  (A-5916)  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Afro-Asian  proposal  which 
included  the  following  elements: 

"(a)  That  the  General  Assembly  will  carry 
on  its  work  normally  in  accordance  with  its 
rules  of  procedure: 

"(b)  That  the  question  of  the  applicabil- 
ity of  article  19  of  the  charter  will  not  be 
raised  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations 
emergency  force  and  the  United  Nations 
operation  in  the  Congo; 

"(c)  That  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Organization  should  be  solved  through  vol- 
untary contributions  by  member  states,  with 
the  highly  developed  countries  making  sub- 
stantial contributions." 
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On  September  1  the  committee's  report 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  Ac- 
cordingly, voluntary  contributions  should 
have  been  forthcoming  promptly  from  ap- 
propriate quarters  in  sufficient  magnitude  to 
achieve  solvency.  Yet  the  sad  fact  is  that  no 
real  progress  has  been  made  toward  solvency. 

The  Secretary  General  informed  us  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1965  (A-5917),  that  of  the  $100 
million  required  to  restore  the  solvency  of 
this  organization,  only  $18.4  million  had 
been  contributed.  What  has  happened  since 
that  report?  The  Secretary  General  informed 
us  on  October  12  that  only  about  $1.6  million 
additional  have  been  contributed.  In  other 
words,  about  $80  million  must  still  be  raised 
to  restore  United  Nations  solvency. 

In  fact,  instead  of  an  improvement  In 
the  financial  situation,  there  has  been  a 
worsening.  In  statements  to  this  Commit- 
tee at  this  session,  several  member  states 
have  reiterated  their  past  objections  to  mak- 
ing full  contributions  to  the  regular  budget 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  means  that,  in 
financial  terms,  we  are  going  even  fxirther 
downhill. 

To  the  U.S.  Delegation  the  present  sit- 
uation is  one  which  calls  for  a  sober  ap- 
praisal on  the  part  of  all  Members.  Can  and 
should  our  organization  continue  to  go  for- 
ward with  new  programs — no  matter  how 
desirable — unless  and  until  we  can  put  our 
house  in  order?  The  U.S.  delegation  finds  it 
difficult  to  justify  an  affirmative  answer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  challenge 
the  propriety  of  this  position.  The  United 
States  has  paid  its  share — and  considerably 
more — of  all  United  Nations  expenses  ever 
since  this  organization  was  established.  We 
have  contributed  almost  $2«/2  billion  to  the 
United  Nations  family  of  organizations  in 
the  last  20  years.  We  are  clearly  entitled  to 
demand — as  indeed  are  most  members  of  this 
organization— that  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole  face  up  to  the  necessity  of  financing 
its  existing  obligations  before  it  embarks 
on  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  In  the 
course  of  this  session,  and  indeed  in  the 
near  future,  the  situation  will  so  develop 
that  the  financial  integrity  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  restored.  It  is  vitally  Important 
to  all  of  us  that  the  United  Nations  be  placed 
once  again  in  a  sound  position  not  only  to 
finance  essential  peacekeeping  operations  but 
also  to  support  the  desirable  and  important 
new  economic  and  social  programs  which 
we  all  favor.  The  United  States  has  done 
its  best.  Now  it  is  up  to  others  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  burden. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  PRESCHOOL 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  help  the  children 
of  America,  the  Elementary  and  Pre- 
school Child  Development  Act.  I  am 
delighted  to  cosponsor  this  bill  intro- 
duced and  initiated  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  and  a  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Mr.  Sam  Gibbons. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
the  already  enlightening  remarks  that 
others  have  made  about  this  bill  in  order 
to  stress  why  I  think  this  proposal  offers 
so  much  hope  for  America's  troubled 
youth — and,  indeed,  for  our  Nation  itself. 


The  Elementary  and  Preschool  Child 
Development  Act,  as  has  been  explained 
would  initiate  a  national  program  to 
place  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our 
Nation  a  much  needed  new  sort  of  pro- 
fessional— the  child  development  special- 
ist. These  child  development  specialists 
whose  specialized  training  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  proposal,  would  be  highly 
quahfied  to  assist  the  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  in  elementary  schools  to 
discover  and  help  out  of  difficulty  those 
of  our  young  children  who  showed  signs 
of  developing  potentially  disruptive  so- 
cial behavior. 

Once  identified,  these  young  pupils  and 
their  families  would  derive  the  benefit 
of  the  excellent  services  of  the  child 
development  specialist.  This  specialist 
would  try  to  help,  and  aid  teachers  in 
helping,  these  youngsters.  He  would  also 
aid  the  families  of  these  youngsters  to 
better  deal  with  their  children's  prob- 
lems and  where  necessary,  would  be  able 
to  refer  families  to  other  community 
agencies  and  services  for  further  help. 

The  farsighted  reasoning  behind  the 
program  of  the  proposed  Elementary  and 
Preschool  Child  Development  Act  is  that 
the  best  way  we  can  help  children  who 
are  headed  for  later  trouble  is  before 
their  problems  have  had  a  chance  to 
grow  into  major  and  deep-rooted  forms 
of  disruptive  behavior. 

Clearly,  if  we  can  do  this  at  these  early 
ages,  we  will  have  done  a  lot  to  help 
modify  the  troubled  behavior  of  chil- 
dren, which  when  left  alone,  so  often 
grows  into  delinquency,  criminality,  and 
mental  illness. 

The  bill,  the  Elementaiy  and  Preschool 
Child  Development  Act,  offers  a  practical 
and  realistic  way  of  helping  our  ele- 
mentary schools  to  strike  !at  these  be- 
havior problems  at  a  stage  when  they 
still  can  be  helped.  This  program  would 
contribute  substantially  to  helping 
troubled  American  pupils  to  overcome 
their  problems  and  also  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  realize  the  most  of  theii* 
potential. 

And,  for  America,  the  Elementary  and 
Preschool  Child  Development  Act  would 
be  a  ix)tential  weapon  for  effectively  alle- 
viating the  causes  of  our  devastating  so- 
cial problems— such  as  the  crime  and 
delinquency  I  have  just  mentioned. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  urge  every 
American  citizen  who  is  concerned  with 
solving  these  problems — and  also  with 
helping  young  children  to  overcome  this 
debilitating  personal  problem — to  eagerly 
support  the  Elementary  and  Preschool 
Child  Development  Act. 


CITIES  IN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  Government  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
times  at  home  and  aboard.  Public  dis- 
cussion and  debate  In  major  issues  is  the 
essence  of  democracy  and  should  be  en- 
couraged by  Members  of  Congress. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  bridge  the 
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chasm  which  too  often  exists  between  the 
citizen  and  his  government. 

In  this  spirit  during  my  service  in 
Congress  I  have  sponsored  an  annual  all- 
day  community  conference  which  brings 
together  concerned  citizens  and  the  ex- 
perts and  policymakers  for  a  sharing  of 
knowledge  and  ideas.  The  nonpartisan 
conferences,  which  are  free  and  open  to 
the  public,  are  also  spyonsored  by  the 
Reform  Democratic  Clubs  of  Manhat- 
tan's West  Side  as  well  as  individual 
community  sponsors. 

On  March  6,  1965,  we  sponsored  our 
fifth  annual  all-day  conference.  En- 
titled "Cities  in  Crisis,"  it  was  attended 
by  some  2,000  people  who  participated 
in  the  5  panels  and  the  plenary  ses- 
sion at  Riverside  Church.  Government 
officials,  journalists,  labor  and  industry 
representatives,  university  professors, 
and  other  experts  contributed  to  a  stim- 
ulating forum  on  the  issues  confronting 
urban  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 
and  Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector, National  Urban  League,  for  their 
superb  presentations  at  the  plenary  ses- 
sion. Among  the  outstanding  panelists 
were  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education;  William  Slayton,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Urban  Renewal;  Jack 
Conway,  Deputy  Director,  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  George  H.  Gaff- 
ney,  U.S.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics. We  are  indebted  to  these  Gov- 
ernment leaders  for  setting  forth  the  ad- 
ministration's views  in  their  respective 
areas. 

In  addition  to  the  other  panelists  who 
will  be  named  later,  I  want  to  note  the 
valuable  services  of  the  journalists  who 
acted  as  moderators  of  the  various  pan- 
els: Fred  M.  Hechinger  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Woody  Klein  of  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun;  Mary  Perot 
Nichols  of  the  Village  Voice  and  Ted  Pos- 
ton  of  the  New  York  Post.  Dean  Mitch- 
ell I.  Ginsberg  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Social  Work  also  served  as 
a  panel  moderator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  possible  to  men- 
tion all  the  individuals  who  worked  for 
the  success  of  this  conference.  However, 
I  do  want  to  acknowledge  and  thank 
Daniel  J.  Nelson  and  Barbara  Black,  co- 
chairmen,  who  planned  and  supervised 
the  conference.  Working  with  them 
were  Alice  Bunzl,  secretary;  Ii'a  Zimmer- 
man, treasurer;  Susan  Cohn,  and  David 
McGregor,  club  coordinators;  Eileen 
Lottman,  Burt  Solomon,  Anna  Lou  Pick- 
ett, and  Carmen  Pertierra,  publicity; 
Edith  Miller,  arrangements  chairman; 
Betty  Jo  Bailey,  community  relations; 
Robert  V.  Engle,  program  design;  Elaine 
Cimmet,  Rosemary  Lattimore,  and  Jean 
Lerman,  committee  staff. 

The  club  representatives  were  Ada 
Bass,  Barbara  Blake,  Ralph  Cohen, 
Susan  Cohn,  Charles  Jurrist,  Toni  Neiger, 
Peter  Osman,  Leonard  Plato,  Charles 
Rodin,  and  Marilyn  Schiff.  The  panel 
coordinators  were  Betty  Jo  Bailey,  Carl 
Johnson,  Nina  Leichter,  Alfred  Shapiro, 
and  Irving  Wolf  son. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  of  the  foregoing  for  their  tireless 
efforts. 


The  participating  clubs  were :  Ansonia 
Independent  Democrats;  Columbia- 
Barnard  Democratic  Club;  F.D.R.- 
Woodrow  Wilson  Democrats,  Inc.;  Ft. 
Wasliington-Manhattanville  Reform 

Democrats;  Heights  Reform  Democrats; 
J.F.K.  Mid-City  Democrats;  New  Chelsea 
Reform  Democratic  Club;  Reform  Inde- 
pendent Democrats;  Riverside  Demo- 
crats, Inc.;  West  Side  Democratic  Club. 

As  in  the  past,  in  order  to  make  the 
program  available  to  the  public  without 
charge,  a  large  number  of  community 
sponsors  generously  supported  the  con- 
ference, and  we  thank  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  plenary  session 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  called  for  a 
"wholesale  reexamination  of  social  and 
political  attitudes  toward  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  country."  He  warned 
that  the  central  American  city  is  "on  the 
brink  of  becoming  an  ungovernable  one- 
class  ghetto"  and  listed  the  major  pri- 
orities for  a  "National  Policy  for  Urban 
Life"  as:  ' 

1.  New  political  arrangements  for- effective 
government  of  metropolitan  areas. 

2.  Attention  to  human  renewal  "as  well  as 
urban  renewal. 

3.  More  deft  use  of  urban  renewal  tech- 
niques to  replace  surgery  by  bulldozer  with 
more  effective  rehabilitation  and  code  en- 
forcement designed  to  wipe  out  the  rats,  di- 
lapidation, and  blight  of  the  slums  while 
preserving  what  is  worth  preserving  in  neigh- 
borhood society." 

4.  Special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
slum  schools. 

5.  A  strengthening  of  urban  universities 
and  increased  participation  by  the  univer- 
sities In  solving  community  problems. 

6.  Efforts  to  encourage  the  well-to-do  and 
moderate  Income  families  of  the  suburbs  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  metropolitan  living. 

7.  Make  birth  control  information  freely 
available  to  those  women  trapped  in  the 
bleak  slums  by  the  want  of  information 
which  sentences  them  to  an  endless  round 
of  unwanted  child  bearing. 

8.  Urgent  attention  to  the  transportation 
chaos  which  is  strangling  metropolitan  areas. 

9.  New  attention  to  the  profound  environ- 
mental problems  spawned  by  the  enormous 
human  and  industrial  concentrations  of 
metropolitan  regions. 

He  said  that — 

The  dimensions  of  the  task  make  it  im- 
perative that  the  national  government  be- 
come a  major  participant  in  the  effort  to 
save  our  cities. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  exceipts  from  Senator  Clark's 
excellent  speech: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  to  the 
Fifth  Annual  West  Side  Conference,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  March  6,  1965 

CITT  vs.  SUBURB 

Transportation,  technology,  and  politics  are 
conspiring  to  convert  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican city  into  a  one-class  ghetto.  The  cen- 
tral cities  of  today  have  become  the  chief 
repositories  of  the  Nation's  destitute,  its  de- 
prived, those  victimized  by  discrimination, 
and  the  under-educated.  The  tragedy  is  that 
these  enormous  pockets  of  poverty  and 
misery  and  discrimination  are  surrounded 
by  the  richest  communities  on  Earth — the 
American  suburbs. 

In  America  today,  our  archaic  political 
institutions  allow  the  well-to-do  elite  to  wall 
themselves  off  from  responsibility  for  the  city 
while  at  the  same  time  drawing  upon  the 
metropolis  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  Alto- 
gether in  the  United  States,  there  are  16,000 


local  governments  in  180  metrop>olitan  areas 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  designed  by 
the  more  fortunate  to  keep  contacts  with 
and  responsibility  for  the  city's  poor  to  a 
ntiinlmum. 

The  exodus  to  the  suburbs  has  drained 
both  taxes  and  talent  out  of  the  city.  Po- 
litical offices  have  been  left,  on  the  whole, 
to  those  whose  chief  interest  is  the  embezzle- 
ment of  political  power  for  their  own  ends. 
And  while  the  tax  base  dwindles,  the  munici- 
pal budget  for  combatting  crime  and  de- 
linquency and  sustaining  the  poor  goes  up 
and  up. 

the    allegory    of   RICHARD   ROE   OR    "THE   TRIALS 
OP   METROPOLrTAN  LIVING" 

Richard  Roe,  a  successful  attorney,  40  years 
of  age,  several  years  ago  moved  with  his  wife 
and  two  school  age  children  from  a  small 
house  In  the  city  to  a  pleasant  modern  home 
in  a  new  suburban  subdivision  which  cost 
him  $30,000.  He  is  unhappy.  Richard's  rea- 
sons for  moving  were,  first,  that  he  wanted 
to  get  his  children  away  from  the  city  streets 
and  into  a  good  school.  Second,  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  Roe  family  had  for- 
merly lived  was  beginning  to  run  down. 
Professional  and  business  people  who  were 
getting  ahead  were  moving  out.  Minority 
groups  were  moving  In,  old  houses  were  be- 
ing cut  up  into  apartments,  the  local  schools 
had  a  high  percentage  of  Negro  pupils.  It 
was  hard  to  hold  competent  teachers.  Fi- 
nally, the  house  in  the  new  subdivision  was 
attractively  planned  with  a  lawn  and  a  gar- 
den and  a  two-car  garage,  accessible  to  and 
yet  removed  from  the  highway  system  lead- 
ing to  the  central  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
families  who  provided  a  pleasant  social  life 
and  appropriate  children  for  the  young  Roes 
to  grow  up  with. 

At  first  it  was  fine. 

One  February  morning,  however,  Richard 
awoke  to  find  a  blizzard  had  deposited  2  feet 
of  snow  on  the  subdivision.  The  township's 
snow  plow  didn't  show  up.  Richard  couldn't 
get  his  car  out  to  the  expressway,  built  largely 
with  Federal  funds,  which  had  been  cleared 
by  the  State  highway  patrol.  He  sloshed 
his  way  in  his  galoshes  through  the  snow, 
carrying  his  briefcase  in  one  hand  and  an 
overnight  bag  in  the  other,  to  a  bus  stop  on 
the  feeder  highway  built  and  maintained  by 
the  county  with  some  State  aid. 

Before  he  left  home  word  had  come  over 
the  radio  that  school  would  be  closed  because 
the  school  busses,  supplied  by  the  consolid- 
ated school  district  administered  by  an 
elected  school  board,  couldn't  get  out  on 
the  streets  in  the  parts  of  the  three  .town- 
ships over  which  the  school  district  spilled. 

When  he  got  to  the  bus  stop.  Richard 
found  a  large  group  of  angry  fellow  com- 
muters cursing  the  fact  that  the  private 
bus  company,  which  many  thought  was 
about  to  go  bankrupt,  had  not  had  a  bus 
down  the  line  for  the  last  half  hour.  They 
complained  that  the  suburban  branch  of 
the  raUroad  no  longer  ran  an  adequate  com- 
muter service,  and  all  a  fellow  would  be  able 
to  do  in  a  few  years  would  be  to  creep, 
bumper  to  bumper,  to  town  over  what  they 
called  the  "Surekill  Expressway"  because  of 
the  high  accident  rate. 

Richard  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  the 
men  and  women  waiting  for  the  bus  were 
neighbors  who  worked  in  the  oil  refinery 
which  was  located  down  the  road  2  miles  in 
another  township  and  a  different  school 
district. 

He  remembered  that  his  school  taxes  had 
gone  up  20  percent  last  year,  but  those  of 
his  partner,  Peter  Poe,  who  lived  in  the 
school  district  in  which  the  oil  refinery  was 
located,  hadn't  gone  up  at  all. 

Peter  had  been  a  bit  smug  about  the  fact 
that  he  had  moved  Into  a  school  district 
which  had  a  good  deal  of  industry  within 
its  borders  and  hence  did  not  have  to  rely 
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on  a  school  tax  lexied  entirely  on  residential 
property. 

He  remembered,  also,  that  the  prevailing 
wind  blew  up  the  road  from  the  oil  re- 
finery across  his  subdivision,  depositing  smog 
and  bringing  smell.  He  had  investigated 
what  air  pollution  control  measures  could 
be  taken  against  the  refinery  and  found  that 
there  were  none,  other  than  a  common  law 
action  for  maintaining  a  nuisance  which,  as 
a  lawyer,  he  felt  would  be  unsuccessful  be- 
cause the  refinery  had  been  operating  long 
before  his  subdivision  was  built. 

While  he  waited  In  the  cold  for  the  bus, 
he  noticed  first  smoke  and  then  flames  from 
a  building  located  up  the  road  in  his  town- 
ship. One  of  the  men  waiting  near  him 
cursed  again  and  ran  off  up  the  road  toward 
the  station  of  the  volunteer  fire  company  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Richard  was  stand- 
ing uncomfortably  in  his  late  bus,  trying  to 
keep  his  balance  and  protect  the  other  pas- 
sengers from  tripping  over  his  suitcase,  and 
well  on  his  way  to  town  long  before  the 
civic-minded  volunteer  firemen  had  as- 
sembled a  crew  to  drive  their  engine  through 
the  heavy  snow,  only  to  find  the  building 
destroyed  before  they  got  there. 

Traffic  congestion  on  the  expressway 
slowed  the  pace  of  Richard's  bus  to  not  much 
more  than  a  walk.  It  was  an  hour  before, 
in  some  disgust,  he  walked  two  blocks  frorn 
the  bus  stop  and  rode  16  floors  up  in  the 
elevator  to  his  comfortable  office  with  a  view 
toward  the  suburbs  from  which  he  had  Just 
come.  Inside  the  city  limits  his  view  was 
over  block  after  block  of  slum  dwellings, 
whose  monotony  was  relieved  by  an  occa- 
sional high-rise  apartment — public  housing 
built  with  Federal  funds  in  an  urban  re- 
development area. 

On  his  desk  was  a  city  wage  tax  form  with 
a  note  from  the  office  bookkeeper  giving  him 
the  total  of  his  withdrawals  from  the  law 
firm  the  previous  year  so  he  could  compute 
his  self-assessing  tax. 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  his  wife  re- 
minding him  to  make  a  substantial  deposit 
In  their  Joint  bank  account  so  she  could  pay 
,,the  county  personal  property  tax,  the  town- 
ship real  estate  tax,  the  school  district  school 
tax.  She  also  Inquired  whether  she  should 
make  a  contribution  to  the  volunteer  fire 
company.  The  morning  mail  had  been  de- 
livered through  the  snow  and  she  told  him 
It  contained  his  Federal  income  tax  form 
and  a  notice  that  the  township  authorities 
were  placing  on  the  ballot  at  the  spring  pri- 
mary a  proposal  to  borrow  $5  million  dol- 
lars to  build  a  sewer  system  and  another 
$10  million  for  a  sewage  disposal  plant  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  sanitary 
water  board  which  had  found  that  overflow 
from  the  cesspools  which  serves  the  subdi- 
vision was  polluting  the  water  in  the  river 
from  which  the  local  private  water  company 
derived  its  water  supply  for  the  local  resi- 
dents and  the  oil  refinery  down  the  road. 

He  reached  morosely  for  a  cigarette,  re- 
membering as  he  did  so  that  he  had  paid  a 
State  and  Federal  sales  tax  on  the  package 
he  drew  from  his  pocket.  He  remembered, 
with  mounting  fury,  that,  because  of  State 
cvpenditures,  the  bottle  of  whisky  he 
bought  at  the  State  store  the  night  before 
had  cost  him  50  cents  more  than  it  would 
have  across  the  river  in  a  neighboring  State 
where  the  school  system  and  State  high- 
ways were  notoriously  bad  but.  by  gosh  he 
thought,  they  don't  tax  a  fellow  to  death 
and  industry  is  not  moving  out. 

Then  he  remembered  that  John  Doe,  an- 
other of  his  partners,  was  about  to  move 
out  of  his  suburb  in  the  neighboring  State 
because  the  local  police  were  paid  so  little 
corruption  was  rife,  trash  collection  was 
breaking  down,  there  was  no  incinerator  and 
nothing  was  being  done  to  cope  with  rising 
juvenile  delinquency.  Moreover,  this  State 
across  the  river  had  no  planning  commission. 


No  open  space  was  being  reserved  for  family 
recreation.  Zoning  was  so  primitive  and  cor- 
rupt that  many  owners  of  fine  houses  were 
being  surrounded  by  suburban  sprawl,  com- 
mercial skid  row  and  a  chemical  factory, 
cement  plant,  and  tannery. 

Well,  he  thought,  I  suppose  we  could  al- 
ways move  farther  out  in  the  country.  But 
then  he  reflected,  we  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  come  in  town  at  night  for  dinner  and 
the  theater  and  my  family  wouldn't  have  the 
cultural  exposure  to  the  art  museum,  the 
orchestra,  the  free  library,  and  the  contacts 
with  educational  and  civic  organizations 
they  now  enjoy.  And.  moreover,  getting  back 
and  forth  to  the  office  would  drive  me  nuts. 

That  afternoon  he  set  off  with  his  bag  and 
briefcase  in  a  taxi  to  the  fine  new  airport 
built  by  the  city  and  the  aid  of  a  State  and 
Federal  subsidy  (runways  being  extended  to 
serve  the  new  superjets)  and  flew  across 
the  country  to  Washington  in  3  hours  for 
a  conference  with  clients  over  a  Government 
contract  which,  if  successful,  would  bring 
a  new  plant  hiring  1.500  men  into  the  town- 
ship in  which,  by  coincidence,  he  lived. 

He  ruminated,  as  the  plane  flew  over  the 
mountains,  what  additional  complications  a 
successful  negotiation  would  bring  to  his 
private  life.  Perhaps,  he  thought.  I  ought 
to  try  to  do  something  about  the  complica- 
tion of  living  in  a  metropolitan  area  in  the 
modern  world.  Surely  the  human  brain  can 
evolve  a  workable  plan  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  this  chaos. 


COVEHNING    THE    METROPOLITAN    AREAS 

In  the  preautomobile  world,  a  host  of 
vested  political  interests  grew  up:  town- 
ships, boroughs,  third-class  cities,  counties, 
school  districts,  each  a  creature  of  the  State. 
But  none  of  these  created  serious  roadblocks 
to  government  of  the  city. 

All  this  has  been  changed  by  mass  own- 
ership of  the  automobile.  Families  of  mod- 
erate means  moved  out  of  the  city.  Thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  quiet  countryside 
were  turned  Into  a  Jungle  of  housing  and 
concrete — all  of  it  as  much  a  part  of  the 
metropolis  as  the  downtown  department 
store  or  slum. 

Ancient  Rome  occupied  5  square  miles. 
Greater  New  York  occupies  2,500  square 
miles.  The  fortunes  of  every  community  in 
that  vast  area  are  linked  Indissolubly  to  the 
city,  but  they  are  governed  as  if  they  are 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  Water  sup- 
plies, pollution  problems,  transportation, 
taxes,  education,  parks,  and  crime — all  be- 
came matters  of  common  concern  to  city 
dweller  and  suburbanite  alike. 

Although  these  intertwined  concerns  seem 
self-evident  we  have  yet  to  devise  any  ef- 
fective governmental  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States  can  be  governed.  Like  those 
Jungle  vines  that  strangle  the  tree  that  sup- 
ported them  until  it  dies  and  removes  the 
support  they  need  to  reach  the  sunlight, 
the  multitude  of  local  governments  which 
surround  the  cities  are  slowly  strangling 
the  city  center  upon  which  they  ultimately 
depend  for  their  own  existence. 

On  Tuesday  the  President  asked  CongreEs 
to  provide  some  modest  assistance  to  local 
goverrunents  in  metropolitan  areas  to  get 
together  and  cooperate.  On  Friday  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  somewhat  stronger 
incentives  to  encourage  regional  cooperation 
and  planning.  But  several  points  must  be 
borne  in  mind : 

First,  almost  all  local  politicians  are  against 
a  consolidation  or  annexation  plan  and  sniff 
sufipiciously  at  a  federation  plan  because 
their  power  and  prerequisites  would  be  ad- 
versely affected.  Local  political  party  struc- 
tures tend  to  control  the  thinking  of  State 
legislators,  thus  making  State  legislative 
action  to  override  local  political  opposition 
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unlikely.    The  structures  of  State  and  local 
political    parties    do    not    lend    themselves 
readily  to  making  metropolitan  area  govern 
ment  a  partisan  political  issue. 

Second,  a  citizen  revolt  against  vested  po- 
litical  opposition  Is  hard  to  arouse  and  or- 
ganize In  a  metropolitan  area  and  even 
harder  to  finance. 

Third,  suburban  citizens  are  suspicious  of 
core  city  domination  of  any  metropolitan 
area  government. 

The  political  facts  of  metropolitan  area 
life  appear,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  there- 
fore, to  foreclose  any  annexation,  consolida- 
tion, or  even  a  federation  of  local  govern- 
ments in  most  large  metropoUUn  areas 
And  as  the  areas  surrounding,  but  not  po- 
litically part  of,  the  center  area  increase  in 
size  and  wealth,  the  prospeqts  of  approval 
for  a  general  across-the-board  political  com- 
bination with  the  core  city,  from  which 
much  of  the  leadership  and  wealth  has 
already  fled,  become  dimmer. 

Are  there,  then,  any  politically  feasible 
alternatives  which  might  get  the  Job  done' 
The  most  promising  line  of  progress  would 
seem  to  be  on  an  ad  hoc  functional  basis. 
This  Is  what  my  bill,  which  I  will  introduce 
on  Monday,  would  encourage. 

"HtJMAN"  AND  URBAN  RENEWAL 

We  are  now  at  a  major  juncture  In  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  for  our 
urban  areas.  For  15  years  we  have  been 
attempting  to  master  the  "mechanics"  of 
urban  renewal— how  to  assemble  real  estate 
how  to  clear  it  and  upgrade  Its  use.  The 
next  15  years  must  be  devoted  to  "human- 
,  .n^"v,°,'l'"  /«"«wal  programs.  The  emphasis 
will  shift  from  real  estate  to  people  This 
is  what  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty 
is  all  about.  This  Is  what  the  new  Feder.il 
aid  to  education  bill  is  all  about.  This  is 
what  the  new  housing  and  urban  renewal 
bill  is  all  about.  Each  concentrates  its  at- 
tention on  those  Who  live  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap  in  this  affluent  society  of  ours 

We  are  past  the  days  when  amputation  of 
neighborhoods  through  wholesale  clearance 
seemed  the  only  way  to  eliminate  slums. 
The  techniques  of  redevelopment  have  be- 
come more  reflned.  Thus  today  neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation  and  more  effective  code 
enforcement  are  replacing  sin-gery  by  buU- 

SLUM  SCHOOLS 

The  worst  slums  and  the  worst  schools 
coexist  in  a  partnership  of  privation  and 
despair.  This  creates  the  cruel  circumstance 
which  President  Johnson  described  In  his 
education  message  in  which  ignorance  breeds 
poverty  and  poverty  all  too  often  breeds 
ignorance  in  the  next  generation.  We  might 
call  this  the  life  cycle  of  despair. 

We  must  break  this  vicious  cycle  by  an  at- 
tack on  Ignorance  and  that  means  special 
concentration  upon  the  slum  schools  of  tht 
Nation.  The  education  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress attempts  to  do  Just  that. 

URBAN  UNrvERsrriES 
We  J<ave  entered  a  new  err,  in  which  Inven- 
tiveness, intellectual  excellence,  research  and 
scholarship  are  the  wheels  which  make  so- 
ciety run.  And  it  is  in  the  city  that  the  clash 
of  ideas  can  be  most  effectively  maintained. 
We  may  well  be  coming  to  the  time  when  the 
true  heart  of  a  city  is  no  longer  its  industrial, 
financial,  or  retail  districts,  but  Its  univer- 
sity. 

That  university  is  a  great  source  of  intel- 
lectual leadership  in  the  community.  But 
few  indeed  are  the  urban  universities  which 
have  committed  their  intellectual  resources 
to  helping  their  home  city  solve  the  acute 
human,  physical,  and  political  problems 
which  it  confronts. 

The  new  Federal  education  bill  helps 
finance  their  Involvement  under  a  new  urban 
extension  program. 
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POPULATION  CONTEOL 

The  tide  of  human  numbers  will  rise  by 
160,000  today — more  than  60  million  this 
year.  World  population  will  double  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  If  present  birth  rates 
continue. 

But  even  while  the  crisis  deepens,  the  cli- 
mate for  dealing  with  It— the  weather  of 
understanding  and  tolerance — improves.  Na- 
tional leaders  speak  out.  Not  long  ago  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Gushing  of  Boston  gave  his 
support  to  the  principle  of  legalizing  pro- 
vlslon'of  birth  control  Information  and  de- 
vices in  Massachusetts,  on  the  ground  that 
"Catholics  do  not  need  the  support  of  civil 
law  to  be  faithful  to  their  own  religious 
convictions,  and  they  do  not  seek  to  Im- 
pose by  law  their  moral  views  on  other  mem- 
bers of  society."  All  faiths  agree  on  the 
principles  of  family  planning  and  are  work- 
ing together  to  resolve  their  differences  about 
the  means.  Our  war  on  poverty,  through  lo- 
cah4nltlatlve  In  a  growing  list  of  commu- 
nities. Is  Incorporating  birth  control  assist- 
ance. Here  and  abroad,  planned  parenthood 
is  spreading  the  message  of  birth  control  to 
scores  of  millions. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which 
Individuals  can  help:  First,  by  standing  up 
to  be  counted  In  support  of  governmental  as 
well  as  private  efforts  in  the  field  of  volun- 
tary fertility  control;  second,  by  urging  all 
public  health  and  welfare  agencies  to  pro- 
vide birth  control  to  those  who  want  It; 
and  third,  by  \irg)ng  expansion  of  research 
with  Government  funds  to  perfect  a  variety 
of  simple  and  foolproof  fertility  control 
methods  acceptable  to  all  faiths. 

ENVIRONMENT   AND    METROPOLIS 

Unless  we  soon  begin  to  cope  with  the  pro- 
found problems  In  man's  natural  environ- 
ment to  which  the  mammoth  modern  me- 
tropolis gives  rise,  the  city  may  become  ob- 
solete as  an  abode  for  civilized  man. 

Here  In  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  mega- 
lopolis, for  example,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  find  themselves  dependent  on  the  same 
small  river — the  Delaware — for  water.  We 
found  a  solution  to  this  critical  problem. 
But  as  more  and  more  cities  compete  for 
water  to  slake  their  thirst  the  problem  will 
grow  Increasingly  acute,  particularly  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  not  as  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  water  as  the  humid  East. 

To  compound  the  problem,  we  are  sealing 
off  the  soil  with  asphalt  and  concrete,  deny- 
ing ourselves  the  chance  to  recharge  our 
underground  water  supplies  with  rain.  In- 
stead, falling  on  pavement,  the  rain  runs  off 
quickly,  causing  floods  as  it  wastes  its  way 
to  the  sea. 

The  pollution  problem  In  our  rivers  grows 
more  serious  as  we  use  them  as  sewers  to 
carry  away  wastes  that  cannot  be  treated 
by  any  known  process. 

The  pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe  poses 
more  subtle  problems.  At  the  rate  our  indus- 
trial centers  are  pouring  waste  gases  into  the 
air,  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  will  double  by  the  year  2000. 
As  the  President  Just  recently  said  in  his 
conservation  message  "This  generation  has 
altered  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
on  a  global  scale  through  radioactive  mate- 
rials and  a  steady  increase  in  carbon  dioxide. 
This  already  has  had  decided  effects  on  local 
weather.  And  cUmatologlsts  are  now  asking 
urgent  questions  about  the  effects  this  will 
have,  not  only  upon  the  air  and  climate 
over  our  cities,  but  upon  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere in  general. 

FEDERALISM    AND    THE    CITIES 

A  visitor  from  another  planet,  studying  the 
makeup  of  our  Federal  Government  would 
svirely  conclude  that  ours  is  a  rural  nation. 
We  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
budget  of  $6  million.  We  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  trying  to  protect  our  great 


landmarks  and  parks.  But  we  have  no  de- 
partment at  the  Cabinet  level  which  repre- 
sents the  people  who  Ive  In  our  most  densely 
populated  areas  and  vfhere  many  of  our  most 
domestic  problems  are  now  located. 

The  President  has  asked  once  more  for  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelop- 
ment. I  have  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
carry  out  that  request.  This  year,  I  feel 
sure,  Congress  will  at  long  last  approve  it. 

I  detect  signs  of  progress  toward  solutions 
to  the  crisis  In  our  cities.  The  question  that 
remains  is  whether  the  progress  will  be  fast 
enough.  The  great  weakness  of  democracy 
and  the  ever  present  threat  to  Its  survival,  Is 
political  lag.  A  dictatorship  can  quickly 
remold  its  institutions,  save  only  the  institu- 
tion of  dictatorship  Itself;  a  democracy  can 
not.  A  democracy  inevitably  lumbers  along, 
therefore,  with  outmoded  and  creaky  ma- 
chinery. Unfortunately,  short  of  a  crisis,  it 
rarely  modernizes  its  machinery.  But  those 
who  see  the  need  cannot  do  other  than  keep 
trying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  able  direction 
of  John  Friedman,  a  student  at  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journal- 
ism, the  plenary  session  and  the'panels 
were  covered  by  four  students  at  the 
School  of  Journalism:  David  Beckwith, 
Joseph  Drew,  Richard  Moore,  and  Doug- 
las Watson.  Mary  Renner  and  John 
Grayzel  also  participated  in  reporting  on 
the  conference.  I  will  include  in  the 
Record  the  reports  on  the  plenary  ses- 
sion and  each  panel  as  prepared  by  these 
reporters.  I  want  to  acknowledge  our 
deep  appreciation  to  them  for  their  wil- 
lingness to  write  up  the  conference. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
report  on  the  plenary  session  by  Joseph 
Drew : 

The  Plenary  Session 

The  plenary  session  featured  speeches  by 
Congressman  William  F.  Ryan,  Whitney 
Young,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Urban  League,  and  Senator  Joseph  S. 
Clark. 

"This  conference,"  Congressman  Ryan  said 
in  the  keynote  address,  "ts  dedicated  to  the 
idea  that  citizens  and  experts  should  and 
must  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation." 

After  touching  on  the  topics  of  previous 
conferences.  Congressman  Ryan  said  that 
the  crisis  in  New  York  City  is  "so  vast,  so 
overwhelming,  so  self-generating  that  we 
have  all  faced  it  in  several  ways." 

"Of  what  does  this  crisis  consist?  The 
problems  of  crime,  of  slums,  of  lack  of  Gov- 
ernment institutions  to  muster  for  the  basic 
needs,  of  grinding  poverty,  of  unemployment, 
of  discrimination,  and  of  loss  of  hope.  By 
1980,  the  population  will  grow  to  240  million. 
This  crisis  is  going  to  grow." 

"The  problems  of  our  cities,"  Congressman 
Ryan  noted,  "deserve  to  be  in  the  front  ranks 
of  Government." 

Congressman  Ryan  outlined  the  forces  In 
America  which  brought  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  agricultural  prob- 
lems. "These  rural  conservatives  have  proven 
we  can  fight  for  massive  Federal  aid,  as  they 
have  done.  Our  Federal  Government  has 
been  spending  more  for  a  few  crops  than 
for  urban  planning. 

"Our  urban  Congressmen  have  failed  to 
form  a  powerful  coalition.  If  they  would 
unite,  I  am  sure  they  could  provide  the 
necessary  force. 

"In  spite  of  all  this,"  the  Congressman 
concluded,  "the  question  still  Is,  'Can  we 
really  do  anything  about  the  crisis?*  I  say 
we  need  massive  planning.  Imagination,  lead- 
ership, and  action,  action,  and  more  action." 

Whitney  Young,  Jr..  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League  was  introduced  as 


someone,  according  to  Congressman  Ryan, 
"who  long  before  Washington  discovered 
poverty,  was  there  working  to  wipe  it  out." 

"It  was  relatively  simple  for  our  fore- 
fathers to  make  statements  about  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  Mr. 
Young  said. 

"It  was  easy  to  assure  defense  from  foreign 
nations,  and  it  was  relatively  simple  to  prom- 
ise free  public  education  in  a  period  when  It 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  one. 

"But  all  of  this  has  changed. 

"The  who  concept  of  States'  rights  has  no 
validity.  People  today  on  welfare  and  crime 
lists  are  white  people  from  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  West  Virginia,  and  Negroes  from 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  States  which  were 
told  to  handle  their  own  problems.  They 
handled  them  all  right." 

Mr.  Young  discerned  a  conflict  which 
America  must  settle.  "We  must  realize  that 
we  wUl  either  live  together  as  brothers  or 
perish  together  as  fools.  We  have  no  other 
choice. 

"The  ultimate  resolution  of  the  problems 
of  brotherhood  begins  In  our  own  cities,  our 
own  neighborhoods.  The  destruction  of  a 
Malcolm  X,  the  Jailing  of  a  Reverend  Galami- 
son,  or  the  firing  of  a  Dr.  Gross  will  not 
change  the  problems  I'm  talking  about.  Un- 
til the  society  sets  itself  to  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  education,  housing,  and  brother- 
hood,  these  problems  will  remain." 

Mr.  Young,  noting  that  the  problems  of 
urban  dwellers  were  "no  longer  Just  the 
problems  of  misery,  but  now  also  the  prob- 
lems of  despair,"  said  America  could  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  theoretical  dis- 
cussion on  these  pressing  problems. 

"The  man  who  did  not  attend  high  school, 
who  is  a  functional  illiterate,  40  years  old 
and  without  a  Job — what  can  the  Federal 
projects  we  have  today  do  for  him? 

"First,  we  have  to  have  a  massive  public 
works  program.  Second,  we  need  education, 
mass  education. "  When  I  look  over  this  Na- 
tion. I  have  to  put  my  chances  on  education. 
To  me  it  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gives  $50  billion  a  year  for  defense, 
and  only  a  few  billion — at  the  best — for  edu- 
cation. 

"The  struggle  for  better  living  today  Is  not 
between  the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
or  the  black  man  and  the  white  man,  it  Is 
between  the  decent  people,  those  who  care, 
and  the  others,  those  who  don't." 

"The  thing  I  deplore  most  about  New  York 
City,"  Mr.  Young  said,  "is  the  failure  of  the 
business  community  to  address  Itself  to  the 
serious  problems  of  the  city.  In  no  other 
city  would  the  business  community  be  so 
silent.  The  time  has  come  for  buslrifessmen, 
who  have  so  much  at  stake  In  New  York  City 
to  speak  up.  What  I'm  concerned  about  is 
the  'thunderous  silence.' " 

Mr.  Young  asked  for  relief  of  the  problems 
of  Harlem.  "What  I  call  for  is  this — nothing 
would  give  more  hope  to  the  people  of  Har- 
lem than  for  the  mayor  of  New  York  to  an- 
nounce a  massive,  major  clean-up  and  paint- 
up  month  for  Harlem.  It  could  begin  the 
week  before  school  ended,  and  continue  for  4 
weeks.  When  the  street  becomes  a  cesspool, 
people  think  dirty.  Let's  mobilize,  get  the 
garbage  off  the  street  and  money  to  the 
people. 

"We  may  not  be  able  to  effect  miracles 
overnight,  but  we  could  show,  'I'm  con- 
cerned, I  care.* " 

"Our  society,"  Mr.  Young  averred,  "has  the 
capacity,  the  genius,  and  the  creativity  to 
do  anything  It  wants  to  do  when  it  really 
wants  to  do  It.  The  big  problem  in  America 
is  that  we  wait  for  the  crisis." 

"But  given  the  history  of  our  people,  isn't 
it  normal  to  assume  that  hungry  people  are 
going  to  cause  trouble?  We're  problem  sol- 
vers; we  don't  think  about  opportunity." 

Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  final  plenary  session  speaker,  told  the 
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assemblage  that  the  central  American  city 
Is  "on  the  brink  of  becoming  an  ungovernable 
one-class  ghetto."  He  called  for  a  "wholesale 
reexamination  of  social  and  political  atti- 
tudes toward  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country,  a  national  policy  for  urban  life." 

Senator  Clark  noted  that  Americans  must 
become  aware  of  urban  problems;  they  are 
inescapable  to  most  Americans. 

"The  exodus  to  the  suburbs  has  drained 
both  taxes  and  talent  out  of  the  city,"  he 
said.  "In  America  today,  our  archaic  politi- 
cal institutions  allow  the  well-to-do  elite 
to  wall  themselves  off  from  responsibility  for 
the  city  while  at  the  same  time  drawing  upon 
tlie  metropolis  to  earn  their  daily  bread." 

Noting  that  "ancient  Rome  occupied  5 
sqiiare  miles,  but  Greater  New  York  occupies 
2.500  square  miles."  Senator  Clark  argued 
that  the  problem  of  governing  today's  me- 
tropolis was  growing  worse.  He  pointed  out, 
"We  have  yet  to  devise  any  effective  govern- 
mental arrangement  by  means  of  which  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States  can 
be  governed.  Yet  the  political  facts  of 
metropolitan  area  life  appear,  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  to  foreclose  any  annexation, 
consolidation,  or  even  a  federation  of  local 
governments  in  most  large  metropolitan 
areas." 

Senator  Clark,  touching  on  the  problems 
of  rural  versus  urban  political  organization, 
said  that  we  should  have  urban  agents  as  well 
as  rural  agents.  The  agents,  he  proposed, 
should  reside  in  the  urban  universities,  much 
as  today's  rural  agents  live  in  the  rural  uni- 
versities. 

Noting  that  the  world  population  would 
double  by  the  end  of  the  century,  he  called 
for  effective  distribution  of  birth  control  In- 
formation. He  quoted  the  support  for  legali- 
zation of  birth  control  information  and  de- 
vices in  Massachusetts  by  Richard  Cardinal 
Gushing: 

"Catholics  do  not  need  the  support  of  civil 
law  to  be  faithful  to  their  religious  con- 
victions, and  they  do  not  seek  to  impose  by 
law  their  moral  views  on  other  members  of 
society." 

Senator  Clark,  commenting  on  revenue 
sources,  noted:  "There  is  a  limit  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  do.  In  many  cities 
and  towns  the  tax  base  isn't  wide  enough. 
The  money  can  come  from  only  one  source — 
general  and  complete  disarmament." 

The  audience  responded  with  appreciative 
applause  to  the  Senator's  Unking  of  urban 
problems  to  the  question  of  disarmament. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 

the  Record  the  address  which  Francis 

Keppel,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

made  to  the  morning  panel  on  education. 

The  FnisT  Work  of  OtTR  Times 

(By   Francis   Keppel,  U.S.   Commissioner   of 
Education) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  in  New 
Tork  at  this  Fifth  Annual  West  Side  Com- 
munity Conference.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
your  discussion  at  the  invitation  of  Con- 
gressman Ryan  who  has  been  one  of  edu- 
cation's notable  public  supporters  in  this 
day  when  educational  change  Is  perhaps  edu- 
cation's most  abiding  constant. 

Btll  Ryan  has  introduced  several  import- 
ant education  measures  which  have  been  In- 
corporated into  law.  One  of  his  educational 
efforts  which  particularly  comes  to  mind  is 
the  leadership  he  has  long  given  to  the 
struggle  for  Integrated  education.  His  early 
efforts  for  civil  rights  In  education  helped 
notably  toward  the  enactment  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

You  have  heard  of  many  aspects  of  edu- 
cation as  it  affects  community  relation- 
ships at  this  meeting.  The  role  given  to  me 
today  is  to  speak  of  the  new  Federal  legisla- 


tion, what  It  would  set  out  to  do,  Its  oppor- 
tunities and  its  mission. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  spoken 
of  education  as  a  prime  moving  force  in  our 
decidedly  moving  decade.  He  has  called  It 
"the  first  work  of  our  times  and  the  first 
work  of  our  society."  He  has  said  that,  in 
his  administration,  education  would  be  "at 
the  very  top  of  the  American  agenda." 

The  President's  pledge  is  clearly  and  boldly 
asserted  In  his  new  education  proposals  to 
the  Congress.  Now  we  can  take  the  measure 
of  his  extraordinary  commitment  to  educa- 
tion. 

How  shall  we  do  so?  Part  of  the  measure — 
the  easiest  part,  in  many  respects — can  be 
reckoned  in  money,  in  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  American  education. 

In  a  basic  national  enterprise  which  costs 
Americans,  one  way  or  another,  more  than 
$34  billion  a  year,  the  Federal  Government — 
the  only  government  we  all  have  In  common, 
is  now  Increasingly  recognized  as  a  means, 
perhajM  a  major  means,  to  help  strengthen 
the  independent  structure  of  education  in  all 
our  communities.  Under  the  President's 
new  program,  we  hope  to  increase  this  po- 
tential in  meeting  our  national  responsi- 
bilities. 

To  gain  perspective  and  to  measure  this 
increasing  responsibility,  let's  look  at  the 
recent  ledgers  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. In  fiscal  1964  total  Federal  funds  for 
education,  including  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment, came  to  roughly  $4.5  billion.  In  fiscal 
1965.  they  rose  to  around  $6.3  billion.  But 
in  fiscal  1966,  the  President  has  proposed  to 
raise  the  amount  to  about  $8.6  billion.  These 
are  the  funds  which  will  be  employed  in  all 
educational  programs  by  all  Federal  agencies, 
among  them  Defense,  NASA  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — a  twofold  increase  in 
the  total  Federal  commitment  to  education 
since  1964. 

The  major  increase  in  these  funds  will  be 
made  within  the  Office  of  Education.  In 
fiscal  1964,  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
came  to  about  $700  million.  In  fiscal  1965, 
they  reached  $1.5  billion.  In  fiscal  1966, 
with  the  President's  proposed  $1.5  billion 
program,  the  total  would  come  to  almost 
$3.5  billion — nearly  five  times  the  amount  of 
only  2  years  ago. 

A  more  important  measure  than  money, 
however,  is  how  it  will  be  employed.  Here 
the  new  program  dramatically  parts  com- 
pany with  education  proposals  and  policies 
of  the  past. 

A  major  innovation  is  the  focus  of  funds 
where  the  needs  are  greatest.  As  a  matter  of 
first  priority,  it  provides  aid  to  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools — both 
public  and  private — with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  poor  who  need  the 
best  our  schools  can  give  and  often  have  re- 
ceived the  worst. 

Now  let's  examine  the  new  Ingredients,  be- 
ginning with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  As  you  know,  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  last 
Tuesday  reported  out  the  bill,  with  strength- 
ening amendments,  by  a  vote  of  23  to  8.  It 
now  goes  to  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  calls  for  expendi- 
tures of  $1.27  billion — about  five-sixths  of  the 
new  funds  the  President  has  called  for.  Of 
this  amount,  almost  $1.1  billion  Is  specifi- 
cally directed  to  the  education  of  children 
of  low-income  families — to  more  than  5  mil- 
lion out  of  our  48  million  school-age  chil- 
dren. 

To  help  these  children  Is  the  first  goal  of 
the  President's  program.  His  approach  is 
not  to  take  on  all  the  problems  of  American 
education,  but  to  take  on  the  worst  problem 
first — and  to  meet  it  not  with  token  methods 
but  with  sufficient  leverage  to  make  a  real 
difference. 


I  don't  need  to  tell  this  audience  of  the 
toll  of  poverty  in  employment  today.  Our 
Job  market,  we  know,  relentlessly  discards 
those  with  a  poor  education.  In  the  last 
decade,  while  jobs  for  high  school  graduates 
rose  by  40  percent,  jobs  for  those  who  failed 
to  complete  high  school  dropped  by  10  per- 
cent. 

But  this  Is  only  a  sampling  of  what  we  face. 
In  the  next  10  years,  30  million  boys  and  girls 
are  going  to  enter  our  work  force — or  be  look- 
ing for  work.  Unless  we  act,  2  million  of 
them  will  not  see  the  inside  of  a  high  school 
and  7  million  will  not  finish  high  school. 

If  we  fall  to  spend  enough  on  good  educa- 
tion today — and  spend  where  it  counts 
most — we  will  spend  many  times  more  in 
social  services  tomorrow.  We  now  spend,  on 
average,  about  $450  a  year  per  child  in  our 
public  schools.  But,  as  the  President  has 
reminded  us,  we  spend  $1,800  a  year  to  keep 
a  delinquent  in  a  detention  home,  up  to 
$2,500  a  year  for  an  unemployed  family  on 
relief,  $3,500  a  year  for  a  criminal  In  a  State 
prison. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  drag  of  im- 
employment,  nor  should  we  content  ourselves 
by  covering  it  with  welfare  funds.  But  we 
are  able — and  at  last  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity— to  do  something  about  It  in  the  way 
we  educate  the  children  of  our  poor,  to  In- 
terrupt the  cycle  of  poverty  where  we  have 
a  fighting  chance. 

The  President's  proposal  uses  a  formula 
which  would  put  money  into  school  systems 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  from 
needy  families,  those  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000.  A  new  congressional  amend- 
ment will  also  provide  additional  funds  for 
children  of  families  on  relief  who  may  re- 
ceive more  than  $2,000  a  year.  Through  this 
formula  and  the  new  amendment.  New  York 
City,  for  example,  will  receive  more  than  $55 
million  to  help  finance  quality  education  for 
its  poorest  youngsters. 

The  proposal  to  help  educate  the  children 
of  poverty  Is  the  heart  of  the  Presidents 
program.  Around  it,  all  the  other  elements 
were  conceived:  to  strengthen  the  quality 
and  equality  of  educational  opportunity  at 
points   of   critical   weakness. 

Now  let  me  summarize  briefly  the  rest  of 
the  program  as  it  came  out  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  this  week. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion btll.  there  are  four  other  elements: 

There  will  be  $100  mlUion  for  better  text- 
books, teaching  materials,  and  library  books 
for  children  in  both  public  and  private 
schools.  These  books,  of  course,  will  remain 
as  public  property.  Today  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  schools  have  inadequate  li- 
braries, and  two  out  of  three  elementary 
schools  have  none  at  all. 

There  will  be  $100  million  for  supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  and  services.  These 
would  be  established  under  public  auspices 
through  the  collaborative  efforts  of  public 
and  private  schools,  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. They  would  provide  vitally  needed 
services,  ranging  from  remedial  Instruction 
to  adult  education,  from  guidance  and  coun- 
seling to  special  classes  in  science  or  for- 
eign languages  or  art. 

There  will  be  $45  million  for  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  to  expand  educational 
research  and  development  In  a  day  when 
more  and  better  research  and  more  and  bet- 
ter ways  of  diffusing  it  are  needed  by  the 
Nation's  schools. 

There  will  be  $25  million  to  help  strength- 
en our  State  departments  of  education,  the 
pivotal  agencies  on  which  we  must  depend 
if  we  really  mei^n  to  keep  American  educa- 
tion both  strong  and  decentralized. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  Presi- 
dent will  also  Include  in  his  budget  up  to 
$150  million  for  preschool  programs  to  give 
economically  deprived  children  s  headstart. 
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About  one-sixth  of  the  President's  new 
education  program — or  $260  million — is  al- 
located to  higher  education.  The  88th  Con- 
gress adopted  landmark  measures  to  advance 
higher  education,  but  more  must  be  done 
to  close  remaining  gaps. 

Today  we  are  wasting  the  talents  of  about 
100,000  young  high  school  graduates  of 
demonstrated  ability  each  year  because  they 
simply  don't  have  the  money  It  takes  to  go 
to  college,  even  with  the  loan  and  work- 
study  programs  that  the  88th  Congress  estab- 
lished. 

They  need  scholarships — and  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing  a  scholarship  program. 
He  is  also  proposing  a  plan  for  loans  at  low 
Interest  rates,  subsidized  in  part  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government. 

In  recent  months,  the  President  has 
spokeii  of  the  need  to  turn  the  attention 
of  America's  universities  to  the  problems  of 
our  cities  much  as  they  turned  so  success- 
fully 100  years  ago  to  the  problems  of  our 
farms.  This  creative  concept  is  now  em- 
bodied in  community  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  through  the 
universities. 

Other  parts  of  the  proposed  higher  edu- 
cation program  include: 

Funds  to  help  small  and  less  developed 
colleges  Improve  their  programs  through 
partnerships  and  Interchanges  with  larger 
and  stronger  universities. 

Funds  to  improve  the  library  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  to  train 
librarians  for  schools,  colleges,  and  commu- 
nities. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  the  program 
for  training  teachers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Expansion  of  the  present  work-study  pro- 
gram. 

In  its  dramatic  scope  and  promise,  the 
new  program  calls  clearly  on  America  for 
a  total,   long-range   program   for   education. 

It  is  a  program  to  meet  today's  critical 
educational  needs  and  move  beyond  them. 

It  Is  a  program  that  asks  for  fundamental, 
rather  than  piecemeal,  solutions. 

It  Is  a  program  that  can  make  education 
worthy  of  today's  children  and  able  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  goals  we  aspire  to  reach 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  report  of  the  morning 
panel  on  education  which  was  prepared 
by  Joseph  Drew: 

Education 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  Fred  M.  Hech- 
inger,  education  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Panel  members  were  Francis  Keppel, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  Clarence 
Senior,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City  and  a  professor  of  sociology 
at  Brooklyn  College;  Dr.  Lawrence  Plotkin, 
associate  director  of  the  Social  Dynamics 
Research  Institute  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  and  Mrs.  Trude  Lash,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Children  of  New  York  City. 

Commissioner  Keppel  started  the  discus- 
sion, s'tating  that,  "The  Government  will 
help  to  strengthen  the  Individual  structure 
of  education  In  our  communities.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  will  spend  $8.6  billion  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966.  Tlie  focus  of  the  funds 
would  be  spent  where  the  needs  are  greatest. 
The  top  priority  will  be  for  helping  children 
of  the  poor.  There  are  approximately  1.7 
billion   children   of   low-income   families." 

Commissioner  Keppel  stressed:  "Unless  we 
do  something,  in  the  next  decade,  2  million 
students  will  not  see  high  school.  If  we 
don't  spend  more  on  education,  we  shall 
spend  more  on  social  services.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  drag  our  feet,  but  we  must 


try  to  interrupt  this  cycle  of  poverty  wherever 

we  have  a  chance. 

"Nearly  100,000  students  In  the  United 
States  don't  have  money  to  go  to  college. 
Some  of  the  new  money  will  be  xised  for 
loans  and  scholarships,  funds  for  small  and 
less-developed  colleges  and  funds  to  Improve 
the  libraries  of  our  colleges.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram that  asks  for  fundamental  rather  than 
piecemeal  solutions." 

Dr.  Clarence  Senior  said,  "The  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  has  supported  Inte- 
gration, and  It  has  charged  the  administra- 
tive staff  to  work  out  the  details  for  inte- 
gration. 

"The  board  has  initiated  in-service  train- 
ing programs.  It  has  also  sought  to  obtain 
better  commercially  printed  textbooks  that 
picture  all  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
munity. 

"The  board  has  initiated  the  so-called 
more  effective  schools  program,  a  pre- 
kindergarten  program  so  children  can  start 
developing  at  an  earlier  age,  and  teacher 
training  institutes  so  teachers  can  secure 
more  training  in  ghetto  schools." 

"We  are  not  at  all  adverse  to  tackling  the 
problems,  but  other  sections  of  the  city  must 
also  take  part,"  Dr.  Senior  said. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Plotkin  said  that  education 
is  not  the  major  crisis  of  the  day.  He  cited 
other  important  problems  such  as  irregu- 
larity of  income  distribution,  shift  of  politi- 
cal power^  from  the  farms  to  the  city,  and 
shift  of  power  to  nonwhite  nations. 

This  Is  not  a  crisis,  he  said,  but  a  long- 
term  social  problem.  Use  of  the  word 
crisis  implies  that  it  is  bad.  He  rather 
prefers  the  term  creative  conflict  as  used 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  His  term  im- 
plies confrontation  and  solution. 

Dr.  Plotkin  continued,  "Minority  youth 
have  higher  dropout  rates,  but  the  problem 
was  a  long  time  in  the  making  and  cannot 
be  changed  overnight.  Minority  group  chil- 
dren fall  to  learn  because  teachers  do  not 
teach  well  and  curriculums  are  not  imagi- 
native enough.  More  education  is  necessary 
for  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Appalachian 
whites  to  compensate  for  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. However,  cultural  deprivation 
does  not  prevent  a  child  from  learning  in 
school. 

"It  takes  9  to  10  years  for  cultural  depri- 
vation to  make  Itself  felt.  That  provides  a 
built-in  alibi  school  administrators  can  use 
to  explain  the  failures.  Poor  children  can 
learn,  but  there  must  be  extras  in  their 
educational  process." 

Mrs.  Trude  Lash  stated  that  it  Is  possible 
and  truthful  to  say  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation has  done  a  great  deal  to  Improve  edu- 
cation, but  only  If  yovi  consider  that  it  Is 
10  years  since  1954,  and  not  if  you  consider 
the  size  of  the  program. 

She  said.  "The  board  of  education  cannot 
be  expected  to  solve  poor  housing  and  the 
problems  of  the  people  who  are  forced  to  live 
in  this  housing.  But  the  board  has  to  be 
alert  enough  to  keep  step  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  newly  recognized  goals  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  problem  to  be  solved  is  the 
humane  one. 

"The  greatest  criticism  seems  to  be  that 
the  board  is  concerned  with  education  in  a 
vacuum  and  the  need  not  to  rock  the  boat. 
Education  should  be  run  by  educators.  The 
complaint  of  political  Interference  Is  the 
complaint  of  uncomfortable  questioning  by 
the  community  at  large." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  report  on  the  morning 
panel  on  housiiog  which  was  prepared  by 
David  Beckwith  : 

Housing 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  Woody  Klein 
of  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun. 


Panel  members  were  Charles  Abrams,  former 
New  York  State  Rent  Administrator,  and  au- 
thor of  "Urban  Land  Policies  and  Problems"; 
Herbert  J.  Gans,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Donald  MacDonald,  vice 
president,  real  estate  board  of  New  York; 
and  William  Slayton,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Urban  Renewal. 

Commissioner  Slayton  started  the  panel 
discussion  by  saying  that  it  is  evident  that 
lower  and  middle-class  housing  problems  are 
the  biggest  difficulties  facing  the  cities. 

He  continued,  "Our  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  slum  and 
blighted  areas.  The  program  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  slums  are  Inherently  bad.  . 
We  work  to  clean  up  these  slums  in  two 
ways:  By  eliminating  and  clearing  them,  and 
by  rehabilitating  those  areas  where  buildings 
are  In  sufficiently  good  shape  to  be  repaired. 
"In  addition  to  demolition,  the  Congress 
has  provided  for  the  replacement  of  those 
displaced  by  slum  clearance  Into  decent, 
standard  housing — this  we  call  a  positive 
rehousing  program.  A  1961  law  provided  for 
moderate  income  housing,  a  cut  above  pub- 
lic housing  rents.  We  are  especially  con- 
cerned with  those  people  uprooted  by  re- 
newal projects;  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
antlpoverty  bill,  we  now  have  the  means  to 
deal  with  all  of  a  family's  social  problems 
previous  to  their  relocation. 

"We  strongly  believe  that  physical  hous- 
ing upgrading  means  a  social  upgrading  for 
the  residents  of  blighted  areas.  We  are  op- 
timistic about  the  results  in  this  direction 
•of  the  antlpoverty  bill.  We  are  also  look- 
ing hopefully  toward  a  favorable  result  iii 
New  York's  West  Side  demonstration  urban 
renewal  project." 

Mr.  Donald  Macdonald  then  said,  "2 
years  ago,  I  would  have  said  that  the  city's 
biggest  housing  problem  was  the  oversupply 
of  high-priced  East  Side  apartments.  Now, 
of  course,  I  believe  It  Is  the  blighted  areas. 
And  while  I  don't  have  quick  answers  to  the 
complex  problems  of  these  slum-ridden  areas, 
I  do  feel  that  a  workable  program  can  be 
constructed  to  relieve  them." 

He  said  that  since  1947,  equal  amounts  of 
low-  and  high-priced  housing  in  New  York 
City  have  been  constructed.  He  believes  that 
the  ratio  should  be  closer  to  or  in  excess 
of  5  to  1  in  favor  of  low-priced  housing. 

He  also  commented,  "1  would  also  favor 
having  the  FHA  stay  out  of  the  luxury  hous- 
ing field;  in  the  past,  it  has  participated  in 
such  projects,  and  I  object  to  this." 

Prof.  Herbert  Gans  commented,  "It  is 
easy  for  me  to  name  the  biggest  problem: 
It  Is  the  city's  slums  and  its  deficient  hous- 
ing." 

"Our  first  concern,"  he  continued,  "must 
be    to    provide    new    housing,    so    that    the 
residents    of    blighted    areas    have    suitable  ' 
new  locations." 

Professor  Gans  outlined  three  ways  to 
accomplish  this  goal.  First  build  public 
housing.  Secondly,  follow  the  traditional 
method  and  build  more  middle  Income  hous- 
ing, letting  the  poorer  people  take  over  the 
vacated  rooms  after  the  middle  Income  resi- 
dents move  into  their  new  homes.  Thirdly, 
build  good  quality  housing  for  both  groups, 
letting  the  poorer  people  pay  lower  rents. 

He  continued,  "Middle  Income  housing 
projects,  which  have  the  virtue  of  being 
proven  workable  by  tradition,  do  not  solve 
the  problem  of  people  who  don't  have  the 
money  to  afford  the  middle  income  residents' 
old  apartments. 

"Perhaps  the  only  hope  is  middle  and  lower 
Income  housing  under  one  roof.  In  now- 
vacant  lands  in  the  suburbs.  We  must  inte- 
grate the  suburbs,  breaking  down  the  color 
line  there — It  Is  a  desperately  needed  meas- 
ure." 

Mr.  Charles  Abrams  said  that  the  biggest 
problem  New  York  City  faces  in  Its  housing 
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crisis  could  be  narrowed  to  three  words: 
lack  of  objectives. 

He  pointed  out  that  residents  are  living  In 
a  landlord-dominated  situation,  where  the 
tenant  has  to  use  force  to  get  a  square  deal. 
It  is  not  a  very  happy  and  healthy  situation. 
Rent  control  should  be  expanded  as  fast  as 
possible,  to  include  as  many  apartment 
buildings  in  the  city  as  feasible. 

Mr.  Abrams  said,  "Many  people  think  of 
housing  problems  strictly  in  terms  of  num- 
ber of  rooms.  We  think  too  much  of  bricks 
and  mortar  and  not  of  the  living  that  is  done 
tliere.  We  must  consider  the  area's  trees,  its 
parks.  Its  neighborhoods.  We  must  plan 
shopping  areas,  schools,  parks. 

"It  Is  apparent  that  nobody  has  yet  de- 
cided who  should  get  the  precious  land  of 
Manhattan.  In  addition,  we  have  to  plan 
integration  of  the  city  so  that  there  will  be 
no  white  minority,  no  Negro  minority,  but 
integrated  neighborhoods.  We  must  plan 
so  that  middle  and  lower  income  housing  is 
furnished  in  the  same  building — white  in- 
come is  higher  than  Negro  income,  and  so 
this  is  the  only  way  integration  can  be 
accomplished. 

"I  personally  don't  believe  that  New  York 
City  can  solve  its  problems  without  signifi- 
cant Federal  aid.  Since  1946,  the  per  capita 
debt  of  the  cities  in  this  country  has  grown, 
while  the  per  capita  debt  of  the  Nation  has 
fallen.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cities  are  not 
able  to  cope  with  their  problems  without 
Federal  support.  The  city  must  be  allowed 
to  break  away  from  its  subordinate  position 
to  State  government. 

"Unless  we  can  solve  the  pressing  problem 
of  the  central  city,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  headed  toward  not  only  national 
monotony  but  also  destitution." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  report  on  the  afternoon 
panel  on  poverty  which  was  prepared  by 
Richard  Moore: 

Poverty 

This  panel  was  moderated  by  Mitchell  I. 
Ginsberg,  Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work,  Columbia  University.  Speaking 
were  Jack  Conway.  Acting  Deputy  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
Miss  Antonia  Pantoja.  Director  of  ASPIRA 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Forum;  Cleveland  Robinson,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  district  65,  Retail,  Whole- 
sale, and  Department  Store  Union,  AFL- 
CIO;  and  Richard  A.  Cloward.  director  of 
research   for  Mobilization  for  Youth. 

Keynoting  the  meeting.  Dean  Ginsberg 
surmised  that  it  is  impossible  today  to  have 
a  conference  without  holding  a  discussion  on 
poverty.  "We  are  finally  beginning  today  to 
talk  about  the  size  of  this  problem."  he  said. 

Mr.  Conway  opened  by  declaring  that  there 
is  more  vested  interest  in  poverty  than  In 

any  other  single  thing  in  this  Nation.  And 
tliere  are  more  groups  fighting  to  preserve 
jurisdiction  over  poverty  than  any  other 
matter. 

Describing  the  formation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  at  the  Federal  level, 
Mr.  Conway  said  that  the  office,  created  un- 
der the  antipoverty  program,  actually  became 
operative  October  1964.  with  the  allocation  of 
$800  million.  "Since  then  all  nine  parts  of 
the  program  have  been  put  into  working 
order."  he  said. 

He  noted  that  Job  Corps  camps  and  aid  to 
migratory  worker  had  already  begun. 

"The  success  or  failure  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munity— whatever  the  locale — to  organize  it- 
self to  take  advantage  of  the  programs  made 
available  to  it." 

Mr.  Conway  concluded,  "We'll  be  review- 
ing the  extent  to  which  people  themselves 
are  involved.  The  range  Is  infinite:  it's  en- 
tirely up  to  the  local  community  to  decide 


where  they  want  to  place  their  chips.  And 
within  a  decade — that's  the  commitment — 
we'll  win  this  war  on  poverty." 

Miss  Pantoja  at  the  outset  said  that  In 
the  present  climate  of  deserved  concern  for 
the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  American 
Negro  in  our  city,  there  is  widespread  un- 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  in  occupational 
status,  family  income,  and  educational 
achievement  the  Puerto  Rican  New  Yorker 
is  below  the  oppressive  level  of  the  Negro 
New  Yorker. 

"Ignorance  of  these  facts  is  due  in  part 
to  the  powerlessness  that  accompanies  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and,  speciflcally  in  the 
case  of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  that  powerlessness 
results  in  the  inability  of  the  group  to  effec- 
tively present  this  situation." 

She  said  that  unemployment  is  9.9-percent 
higher  for  Puerto  Ricans  than  for  other 
whites  and  Negroes.  In  addition,  of  the 
613,000  Puerto  Rican  New  Yorkers,  51.4  per- 
cent live  in  families  with  incomes  below  that 
considered  the  poverty  level  of  $4,000.  Puerto 
Ricans  are  employed  primarily  in  the  low 
Income,  low  status  occupations.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  men  and  78  percent  of  the 
women  work  in  such  occupations,  while  5.9 
percent  of  the  men  and  4  percent  of  the 
women  are  in  the  upper  income  and  high 
status  occupations  such  as  the  professions, 
the  technical,  the  administration,  and  man- 
agerial fields. 

"These  are  serious  facts  to  face,"  Miss 
Pantoja  said,  "and  a  responsible  community 
looks  bravely  to  its  own  needs  and  problems 
to  find  solutions.  Though  it  is  true  that  a 
small  group  of  Puerto  Ricans  might  say 
that  one  should  not  talk  about  these  facts, 
it  is  also  true  that  responsible  groups  of 
parents  and  other  community  leaders  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  of  New  York  are  in 
search  of  answers  to  arrest  these  trends  and 
to  establish  methods  of  self-help." 

"Let  it  be  clearly  understood,"  Miss  Pantoja 
said,  "that  we  do  not  aim  at  segregating 
ourselves  but  only  that  Puerto  Ricans  must 
speak  for  Puerto  Ricans,  Puerto  Ricans  must 
represent  Puerto  Ricans.  that  we  intend  to 
take  up  courageously  the  responsibility  of 
working  at  the  solution  of  our  own  prob- 
lems." 

Cleveland  Robinson  said  that  what  we  are 
here  discovering  Is  an  outgrowth  of  slavery — 
its  the  same  philosophy.  The  power  struc- 
ture does  not  intend  to  give  up  the  hold  it 
has  on  cheap  labor. 

"The  fact  is,"  Mr.  Robinson  averred,  "that 
17  million  people  are  not  covered  by  mini- 
mum wages.  The  big  interests  want  to  have 
their  groups  excluded.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, people  who' call  themselves  'forward- 
looking'  went  along  with  this  exclusion.  So 
when  we  talk  about  poverty,  we  have  to  talk 
about  the  employed  poor." 

He  cited  as  an  example  of  the  "employed 
poor"  low  paid  workers  in  a  nearbs  depart- 
ment store  who  were  recently  ii^Miidated 
from  forming  a  union.  The  ownCT^ccord- 
Ing  to  Mr.  Robinson,  employed  several  un- 
fair devices  to  trick  the  workers  against 
unionization. 

"These  are  the  owners  who  have  a  vested 
interest  in  poverty.  And  they're  not  going 
to  give  up  unless  we  fight." 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Cloward  said  that  his  title 
for  the  War  On  Poverty  is  "Looking  for  the 
Front."  He  likened  the  present  War  on  Pov- 
erty to  aid  stations  and  field  hospitals  be- 
hind the  frontlines  •  •  •  which  deal  with 
the  casualties  of  poverty.  It  would  be  no 
victory  to  shut  off  the  causes  of  poverty, 
if  we  were  to  sacrifice  a  whole  generation 
of  victims  in  the  process,  he  said. 

Discussing  power  politics  in  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Cloward  said  that  there  has  never 
been  a  place  in  American  life  for  groups 
that  could  not  build  and  maintain  power. 
No  strategy  can  succeed,  he  said,  that  is  not 
finally  politically  oriented — that  fails  to  rec- 


ognize that  poverty  is  fundamentally  a  prod- 
uct of  class  Interests,  of  dispossessed  peo- 
ple. 

Dr.  Cldward  concluded,  "The  price  of  gen- 
uine social  change  is  that  some  men  must 
surrender  a  measure  of  power  if  others  are 
to  share  It,  and  the  exchange  is  never  vol- 
untary." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  report  on  the  afternoon 
panel  on  narcotics  which  was  prepared 
by  Douglas  Watson: 

Narcotics 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  Ted  Poston, 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Post.  Panel  mem- 
bers were:  George  H.  Gaffney,  U.S.  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Naroctlcs;  Dr.  Robert  Baird, 
director  of  Haven,  Inc.,  a  treatment  center 
for  addicts;  Judge  Morris  Ploscowe,  profes- 
sor of  law  at  New  York  University  and 
author  of  "Organized  Crime  and  Law  En- 
forcement"; and  the  Reverend  James  Allen, 
director  of  Addicts  Rehabilitation  Center 
Fund.  Manhattan  Christian  Reformed 
Church. 

Reverend  Allen  began  by  saying  that,  al- 
though the  narcotics  problem  might  be 
called  a  minor  one  in  terms  of  the  total 
number  of  addicts  In  the  country,  it  is  a 
major  problem  in  every  social  sense.  People 
who  seek  to  make  drugs  legal,  hinder  prog- 
ress. No  person  under  the  Influence  of  a 
drug  can  function  as  a  normal  human  being. 

Reformed  addicts  are  told  to  come  back 
and  live  in  their  deteriorated  area  and  live 
normally.  "You  couldn't  do  it  and  I  couldn't 
do  it,"  said  Reverend  Allen  in  stressing  the 
importance  of  greater  assistance  to  the  addict 
who  has  returned  to  his  community  from 
hospital  or  prison.  He  urged  more  commu- 
nity-centered  after-care  programs. 

Judge  Morris  Ploscowe  said  that  narcotics 
addiction  was  considered  a  minor  problem 
in  the  thirties,  but  in  the  fifties,  particu- 
larly, it  became  a  major  problem. 

He  disputed  Reverend  Allen's  contention 
that  an  addict  cannot  function  normally, 
advocating  the  legal  maintenance  of  "in- 
curable" addicts  on  drugs  prescribed  openly. 
"This  ought  to  be  tried  on  an  experimental 
basis.  I  think  it  may  be  one  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  problem." 

Dr.  Robert  Baird  said  that  never  has  so 
much  been  written  or  spoken  by  so  many 
who  know  so  little  about  the  problem.  There 
is  a  solution  to  drug  addiction,  he  said,  but 
too  many  people  are  more  politically  oriented 
than  humanistically  oriented. 

Dr.  Baird  stated,  "I  am  against  dispensing 
narcotics  on  an  ambulatory  withdrawal  basis. 
I  am  interested  in  getting  the  addict  com- 
pletely off  drugs." 

Dr.  Baird  called  for  outlawing  the  sale 
without  prescription  of  all  cough  prepa- 
rations containing  codeine,  the  physical  ex- 
amination of  all  students  three  times  a  year 
to  check  for  cases  of  addiction,  and  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  automobile  licenses  of  any 
addicts  involved  In  traffic  accidents. 

Commissioner  Gaffney  began  his  remarks 
with  a  review  of  the  U.S.  narcotics  legisla- 
tion. What  was  once  universal  throughout 
our  50  States  is  now  a  problem  concentrated 
in  our  larger  cities,  he  summarized. 

During  World  War  I  the  records  showed 
1  man  out  of  every  1,100  was  rejected  for 
drug  addiction.  By  World  War  II  drug  addic- 
tion had  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  1 
in  every  10.000  was  rejected,  said  Mr.  Gaff- 
ney in  commenting  that,  although  the  prob- 
lem is  acute  In  New  York  City,  it  is  not 
so  in  much  of  the  Nation. 

Commissioner  Gaffney  challenged  Judge 
Ploscowe's  position.  "If  some  of  the  pro- 
grams proposed  by  Judge  Ploscowe  were  put 
in  effect.  It  would  have  the  end  effect  of 
putting  the  clock  back  50  years,"  he  said. 
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Commissioner  Gaffney  concluded.  "The 
biggest  problem  today  is  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion field.  We  feel  each  one  of  the  profes- 
sions has  its  own  role  to  play." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  report  on  the  afternoon 
panel  entitled  "Is  New  York  City  Gov- 
ernable?" The  reporters  for  this  panel 
were  Mary  Renner  and  John  Grayzel : 
Is  New  York  City  Governable? 

The  panel  discussion  was  conducted  by 
Moderator  Mary  Perot  Nichols  of  the  Village 
Voice.  Panel  members  included  Paul  Good- 
man, coauthor  of  "Communitas";  Herbert 
Kaufman,  Yale  University,  coauthor  with 
Wallace  S.  Sayre  of  "Governing  New  York 
City";  Arnold  Witte,  general  manager  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York;  and  Max  Dombrow,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees. 

Arnold  Witte  declared  that  New  York  City 
is  governable  but  in  need  of  charter  reform. 
He  said  this  statement  might  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  certain  people  under  the  Impression 
that  a  recent  revision  of  the  charter  had 
taken  place.  In  truth,  he  averred,  the  1938 
charter  Is  still  in  effect  except  for  the  one- 
third  recently  altered  to  the  detriment  of 
good  city  government. 

Present  changes  have  resulted  in  an  un- 
warranted concentration  of  power  in  the 
mayor's  hands,  he  claimed,  while  at  the  same 
time  subordinate  agencies  have  been  left 
with  multiple  responsibilities  but  little  ac- 
tual power.  The  mayor  has  virtually  all 
powers  of  patronage;  he  makes  and  adopts 
the  city  budget  largely  at  his  own  discre- 
tion: he  has  all  the  powers  of  city  govern- 
ment not  granted  to  anyone  else;  and  he  can 
reappropriate  all  money  within  any  depart- 
ment as  he  sees  fit. 

The  city  council  now  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  old  board  of  estimate  but  has 
been  deprived  of  all  power  of  patronage, 
exercises  no  budgetary  control,  and  has  been 
increased  in  size,  diluting  the  power  of  any 
particular  person. 

Mr.  Witte  noted  that  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  was  against  the  new 
charter  from  the  beginning.  The  commis- 
sion which  ultimately  drew  up  the  new  char- 
ter was  given  only  2  months  at  the  height 
of  the  summer  to  produce  the  final  product. 
There  were  no  public  hearings,  and  the  char- 
ter was  presented  to  the  people  on  a  take-it- 
or-leave-it  basis. 

Mr.  Witte  asserted  that  the  new  charter  is 
almost  impossible  to  amend.  He  concluded 
that  the  only  solution  is  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  document. 

Following  Mr.  Wltte's  remarks.  Prof.  Her- 
bert Kaufman  spoke.  He  stated,  "New  York 
isn't  governable,  but  neither  is  any  other 
community."  Noting  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  during  one  hot  sum- 
mer and  is  a  reasonably  good  document,  he 
explained  that  New  York  City's  governmental 
problems  parallel  problems  developing  In  the 
areas  of  State  and  Federal  Government. 

He  said  that  subordinate  agencies  still 
exercise  great  de  facto  power;  that  in  the  36 
preceding  years  during  which  they  were  more 
independent,  very  little  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  control 
these  agencies  to  allow  the  public  to  know 
where  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies,  i.e.. 
in  the  mayor's  office. 

Ultimately,  Professor  Kaufman  said,  the 
choice  between  a  strong  mayor  or  powerful 
subordinate  agencies  will  be  determined  by 
self-interest. 

Those  who  want  a  dynamic  and  progres- 
sive government  can  and  will  not  shrink  from 
the  growing  extension  and  concentration  of 
political  power  now  taking  place  in  all  areas 
of  government. 


The  next  speaker.  Max  Dombrow,  said  the 
question  is  not  really.  "Is  New  York  Govern- 
able?" but.  rather,  "Is  It  Governable  in  a 
Good  Manner?"  New  York  is  so  large,  com- 
plex, and  heterogeneous  that  recurring  crises 
are  unavoidable.  However,  if  the  city  were 
governed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to 
make  continuous  progress  In  erasing  in- 
justices that  exist,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  it 
is  being  governed  well.  At  the  moment  this 
Is  not  the  case.  He  said.  "What  exists  at 
the  moment  is  a  bureaucratic  apparatus  con- 
cerned with  self-preservation,  and  so  in- 
flexible that  it  paralyzes  all  action.  It  is  this 
bureaucratic  rigidity  obsessed  with  the  sa- 
credness  of  its  own  proceedings  that  prevents 
true  progress.  What  is  needed  Is  an  ad- 
ministration with  the  desire,  willingness  and 
energy  to  cut  through  the  present  entangle- 
ment before  any  definite  improvements  can 
really  result." 

Paul  Goodman,  who  described  himself  as 
a  "community  anarchist  a  la  Kropotkin," 
said  that  the  difficulty  in  government  stems 
in  large  part  from  a  present-day  obsession 
with  massive  planning.  If  liberals  ever  saw 
the  result  of  massive  planning,  they  would 
never  vote  another  cent  for  it,  he  said. 
"Sometimes  when  they  speak  of  education, 
I  think  they've  never  seen  a  child.  Most 
of  the  money  doesn't  even  go  for  the  proj- 
ects themselves  but  for  the  administrative 
cement  that  holds  the  bureaucracy  together." 

Citizen  experimentation  and  neighborhood 
initiative  is  killed  because  higher-ups  must 
get  involved  with  everything,  Mr.  Goodman 
charged.  He  said  government,  as  much  as 
possible,  should  be  returned  to  the  commu- 
nity level,  since  present  massive  programs 
cause  individuals  to  lose  contact  and  iden- 
tity with  the  city's  problems. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Goodman  felt  that  the 
question  of  urban  congestion  should  be  seen 
in  a  completely  new  light.  He  said  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  seeking  to  pres- 
sure 10  million  marginal  farmers  off  the  land 
and  into  urban  areas.  He  suggested  that 
rural  areas  should  be  used  to  relieve  urban 
congestion,  not  increase  it.  For  example, 
students  from  the  city  could  go  to  rural 
boarding  schools.  Mr.  Goodman  noted  that 
wealthy  parents  already  do  this  for  their 
children.  The  money  now  spent  In  housing 
and  welfare  to  support  new  arrivals  would 
help  defray  the  cost. 

"Ultimately."  Paul  Goodman  concluded, 
"while  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  a  little  more 
creative  disorder  would  actually  result  in  a 
more  governable  city." 


PURCHASE    OF    U.S.     NAVY    SHIPS 
FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  register  again  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's plan — now  far  advanced — to  per- 
mit certain  Navy  ships  to  be  built  in 
British  shipyards.  I  oppose  it — as  I  have 
since  I  first  heard  of  it — because  it  is  ill- 
conceived  and  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  I  could  discuss  this  plan  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  full  under- 
standing of  all  of  its  details  and  scope. 
Unfortunately,  the  proposal  is  so  vaguely 
formulated — and  official  information 
concerning  it  has  been  so  misleading — 
that  there  is  no  way  to  report  precisely 
what  it  is. 

The  proposal  to  buy  Navy  ships  In 
Britain — a  highly  significant  and  mo- 


mentous departure  from  historical  pol- 
icy— was  conceived  in  secrecy  during 
arms  sale  negotiations  and  its  birth  was 
never  announced  by  the  Department 
which  fathered  it.  The  news.  I  am  cer- 
tain, came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Defense 
officials  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
procuring  ships  for  our  Navy. 

The  first  public  announcement  was  in 
the  press — not  the  American  press — but 
from  British  sources  in  the  British  press. 
We  can  be  grateful  to  the  British  for 
bringing  the  plan  to  light.  It  otherwise 
might  well  have  escaped  public  notice  and 
congressional  scrutiny  in  this  country. 
Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  neither  the  White 
House  nor  the  Defense  Department 
has  ever  made  any  official  announcement 
of  this  unprecedented  procurement  pro- 
gram. The  only  information  available 
concerning  it  is  that  which  has  been 
elicited  by  congressional  inquiry  or  by 
citizens  in  response  to  specific  questions. 
-'-  As  a  consequence,  we  still  do  not  know 
key  details  of  this  plan. 

It  has  been  difficult,  for  example,  to 
learn  the  exact  status  of  the  proposal. 

Back  in  July,  Henry  J.  Kuss,  Jr.,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  told 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  merely  "con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  certain  non- 
combatant  ships  from  the  United  King- 
dom." 

The  Director  of  Legislative  Liaison, 
DOD.  told  me  on  July  30,  1965.  that  "no 
decision  has  yet  been  made  as  to  whether 
any  ships,  and  if  so  what  type  of  ships, 
should  be  made  available  for  bid  bv 
British  concerns." 

At  a  verbal  briefing  by  Mr.  Kuss  on 
September  15.  however,  the  Wisconsin 
congressional  delegation  was  told  that 
a  definite  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  the  British  earlier  in  the  year  com- 
mitting this  Nation  to  open  up  naval 
vessel  procurement  to  British  yards,  and 
that  the  only  condition  under  which  con- 
tracts would  not  be  awarded  to  the  Brit- 
ish, in  the  event  they  were  low  bidders, 
would  be  failure  of  the  British  to  pick  up 
its  options  to  buy  the  F-ill  aircraft — 
TFX. 

Until  Mr.  Kuss  was  pinned  down  by  di- 
rect questions,  it  is  clear  that  misleading 
information  was  being  furnished.  Con- 
trary to  the  impressions  it  has  given,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  com- 
mitted to  an  agreement  with  the  British 
since  the  negotiations  earlier  this  year. 

The  Department  has  further  mis- 
led the  public  by  always  referring  to  its 
proposal  as  a  "competition,"  as  the 
"opening  up  of  ship  contracts  to  British 
bidding."  Technically  speaking,  this  is 
true,  but  the  Department  is  less  than 
straight-forward  when  it  resorts  to  this 
teiminology.  Because  of  the  higher 
standard  of  living  in  this  country  and 
our  higher  wage  levels,  permitting  the 
British  yards  to  bid  on  these  contracts 
is  tantamount  to  placing  the  orders  in 
British  yards,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ought  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
such  "competition"  is  essentially  mean- 
ingless. 

Beyond  this,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
elicit  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
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any  specific  technical  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  "competition" 
between  American  and  British  yards 
for  this  business.  Here  are  some  un- 
answex'ed  questions: 

For  many  types  of  small  naval  ships. 
American  shipyards  are  required  to  have 
inspection  and  certification  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Will  this  procedure  be  re- 
quired of  British  yards?  If  it  is  not  re- 
quired, will  the  standards  and  quality 
reflected  by  this  certification,  a  benefit  to 
the  U.S.  Navy,  be  lost?  If  it  is  required, 
how  will  it  be  administered?  Will  addi- 
tional U.S.  Government  personnel  have 
to  be  moved  to  England  to  provide  this 
certification  and  inspection,  and  if  so, 
will  this  cost  be  included  in  judging  the 
bids  in  the  competition? 

Will  British  yards  be  subjected  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  or  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  American  yards  are,  in 
order  to  laave  a  fair  competition? 

Will  British  yards  be  subject  to  ad- 
ministrative controls  set  out  in  the 
armed  services  procurement  regula- 
tions which  include  such  requirements  as 
bonding  and  adherence  to  priorities  and 
allocation  rules? 

Who  will  pay  the  cost  of  security 
measures  involved  in  the  construction  of 
ships  andi  installation  of  classified  equip- 
ment in  ihips  that  may  well  be  built  in 
yards  which  also  are  building  Iron  Cur- 
tain country  ships? 

As  to  each  of  these  matters,  and  a 
host  of  other  technical  questions,  we  do 
not  know  precisely  what  will  be  required 
of  British  builders  or  whether  they  will 
be  excused  from  any  or  all  of  these 
requirements.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
British  yards  will  be  required  to  adhere 
to  the  same  laws,  regulations,  and  other 
requirements  that  American  yards  must 
adhere  to. 

To  these  substantial  and  vexing 
problems,  Mr.  Kuss  has  advised,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  "you  should  be  aware  that 
our  technical  advisers  have  given  veiy 
careful  consideration  to  these  problems 
before  even  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
ship  purchases  in  Britain." 

This  is  poppycock.  Mr.  Kuss  is  not 
aole,  nor  is  the  Bureau  of  Ships  able,  to 
give  answers  to  these  technical  ques- 
tions right  now.  At  least,  they  admitted 
they  were  unable  to  do  so  at  the  Septem- 
ber 15  briefing  when  technical  questions 
were  asked  and  the  uniform  reply  was 
that  the  answers  had  not  "been  worked 
cut  yet." 

Mr.  Kuss  has  promised  that  "all  addi- 
tjpnal  costs,  including  Government  costs, 
will  be  considered  in  the  competition." 
But.  how  can  they?  For  example,  I 
understand  that  only  within  the  past 
few  weeks  a  team  of  Naval  advisers  was 
sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing into  the  mechanics  and  apparatus 
for  putting  this  program  into  effect. 
Will  the  cost  of  that  trip  and  others  made 
before  and  to  be  made  afterwards  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  competition? 
If  so,  by  what  accounting  procedure  and 
bidding  rules? 

We  do  not  know  the  answers  to  any 
of  these  questions. 

In  addition  to  a  lack  of  information 
there  has  been  serious  misinformation 
spread  about  this  proposal.    All  of  the 


information  the  Department  has  fur- 
nished, for  example,  has  referred  to  the 
proposal  as  a  one-shot,  fiscal  1966,  pro- 
curement. There  is  more  than  a  strong 
suspicion,  however,  that  the  program  will 
extend  beyond  fiscal  year  1966. 

At  the  briefing,  Mr.  Kuss  admitted 
that  the  procurement  was  not  necessarily 
limited  to  fiscal  year  1966.  if  the  British 
went  through  with  the  F-111  aircraft 
purchase.  He  said  that  the  "U.S.  has 
not  promised  the  British  either  to  limit 
the  procurement  to  fiscal  year  1966  nor 
to  extend  it  beyond  that  date"  but  he 
made  clear  that  the  only  reason  it  would 
not  be  extended  would  be  the  failure  of 
the  British  to  purchase  the  P-111. 

The  public  and  the  Congress  have 
clearly  been  misled  as  to  the  duration 
of  this  program. 

In  addition,  no  one  knows  for  certain 
which  types  of  Navy  ships  will  eventually 
be  involved. 

When  first  news  of  the  plan  came  out, 
there  was  talk  of  including  large  non- 
combatant  ships,  notably  a  large  refrig- 
eration and  stores  ship.  The  Depart- 
ment's so-called  original  list  apparently 
included  a  number  of  PGM's,  or  gun- 
boats. Then,  a  list  appeared  which 
included  large  and  small  tugboats,  mine- 
sweepers, and  survey  ships.  Only  last 
week,  a  speculative  story  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  listed  the  minesweepers  and 
tugboats  but  omitted  the  survey  ships 
Moreover,  the  AP  story  stated  that 
"later,  ship  procurement  is  expected  to 
include  purchase  of  more  than  a  dozen 
merchant-type  ships  for  cargo  trans- 
port." 

Insofar  as  can  now  be  learned,  the 
Department's  current  plan,  perhaps  to 
still  criticism  from  more  powerful 
sources,  is  to  confine  the  procurement 
to  small  ships  produced  by  small  ship- 
yards—at least  for  the  present. 

To  sum  up,  we  do  not  know  the  scope 
the   duration,   or   the   technical  details 
concerning  this  program. 

I  believe  the  American  public,  and  the 
Congress,  have  the  right  to  know  exactly 
what  commitments  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  made  for  us.  I  have,  therefore, 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  fur- 
nish me  with  the  text  of  the  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  relating  to  purchase 
of  U.S.  naval  ships  in  that  country. 

I  might  add  I  have  also  tried  to  in- 
terest the  proper  committee  of  the 
House— the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices— to  inquire  further  into  this  matter. 
I  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  Chainnan 
of  that  committee  informed  on  facts  not 
made  available  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  I  have  urged  that  answers  to 
a  nimiber  of  questions  be  obtained 
through  this  committee.  This  matter 
should  be  subjected  to  the  full-scale  con- 
gressional inquiry  its  importance 
deserves. 

Now.  let  me  try  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  proposal.  What  is  the  official 
reason  for  this  murky,  unpublicized,  and 
unprecedented  plan  to  transfer  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  contracts  and  Ameri- 
can shipyard  workers'  jobs  to  Great 
Britain? 

Stripped  to  its  es.sentials,  the  Depart- 
ment's position  is  that  the  purchase  of 
$60   million    of   Navy   ships   in    Great 
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Prom  that  erroneous  statement  of 
facts,  the  Department  is  then  able  to 
predict  that  almost  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  America  will  be  helped  by  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  aircraft  orders  that 
will  be  diffused  throughout  the  economy 
If  the  issue  were  that  simple,  I  would 
not  be  here  today.  The  plain  fact  is 
however,  that  the  Department's  position 
cannot  withstand  rational  analvsis  and 
I  am  Inclined  to  believe  the  weakness  of 
Its  case  is  the  real  reason  this  proposal 
has  been  kept  under  wraps  and  out  of 
the  full  glare  of  public  scrutiny. 

It  is.  of  course,  absurd  to  believe  that 
the  British  are  buying  $2  billion  in  air- 
craft simply  because  v,e  agreed  to  buy 
$60  million  in  naval  ships. 

It  is  impossible  to   believe  that  the 
British  decision  to  purchase  American 
aircraft  is  grounded  upon  any  coixsidera- 
tion  otlier  than  her  own  national  in- 
terests.   We  know  this  was  a  hard  and 
difficult   decision  for  Great  Britain   to 
make.    It  involved,  in  effect,  a  decision 
to  cripple,  and  perhaps  kill,  her  own  de- 
fense aircraft  industry.    It  involved  the 
liighest  and  most  solemn  kind  of  na- 
tional decision— a  decision  to  rely  upon 
American   superiority  in   research  and 
development,  and  to  realize  the  savings 
resulting  therefrom,  in  the  purchase  of 
defense  equipment  vastly  superior  than 
anything  Britain  could  hope  to  build 
herself  in  the  foreseeable  future.    It  is  a 
decision  which  could  only  be  made  in  the 
most  sober  atmosphere,  in  the  face  of 
heav5'  opposition  from  her  domestic  air- 
craft industry  and  from  statesmen  who 
held  vastly   different   views  on   defense 
policy.     It  could  only  be  made — in  and 
of  itself— because  it  was  felt  that  Brit- 
ain's national  interest  required  it. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  the 
British  made  the  right  decision.  But,  it 
is  to  their  credit  that  the  Government 
did  what  it  felt  was  right  courageously 
and  against  popular  public  opinion,  and 
it  is  demeaning  for  our  Government  to 
contend  that  such  a  momentous  decision 
turned  upon  a  "kickback"  from  this 
country  in  the  form  of  $60  million  worth 
of  ship  contracts. 

I  would  wish  our  negotiators  had  acted 
with  the  same  courage  and  view  to  Amer- 
ican national  interest.  Mr.  Kuss  has 
finally  admitted  to  me  in  a  letter: 

The  poUtical  and  economic  conseq\ience  of 
the  British  purchase  of  almost  92  billion  in 
aircraft  from  the  United  States  must  cer- 
tainly be  defended  principally  on  the  basis 
of  the  savings  that  would  accrue  to  the 
British  defense  budget. 

He  goes  on,  and  here  we  evidently 
come  to  the  real  reason  why  this  deal 
was  made: 

However,  some  of  the  sharper  political  and 
economic  criticisms  of  this  United  King- 
dom purchase  are  definitely  being  blunted  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
allow  the  United  Kingdom  Industry  to  com- 
pete for  some  items  required  by  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Establishment. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  the  significance 
of  that  statement.  The  reason  this  deal 
was  made— jeopardizing  the  Jobs  of 
thousands  upon   thousands   of  Ameri- 
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can  shipyard  workers — was  not  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  "blimting"  Brit- 
ish domestic  criticism  of  a  purchase  the 
British  Government  felt  it  had  to  make 
if  the  British  national  interest  was  to  be 
served.  .  ..       ,   . 

What  of  the  American  national  in- 
terest? What  of  our  own  national  se- 
curity? 

Up  until  this  proposal,  the  Navy  has 
always  felt  it  in  the  national  interest  to 
procure  Navy  ships  in  American  yards. 
If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  the  Navy,  by 
limiting  procurement  to  this  country, 
has  been  derelict  in  its  duty  to  Ameri- 
can sailors  and  to  American  naval  de- 
fenses. But,  there  is  nothing  in  the  air- 
craft deal  which  affects  the  quality  or 
the  cost  of  the  product  produced  by 
American  shipyards  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  aircraft  deal 
which  promises  a  better  ship  from  Great 
Britain;  there  is  even  suspicion  to  the 

contrary. 

If  it  is  better  now  to  have  American 
ships  built  in  British  yards,  why  was  it 

^not  better  5  years  ago  during  the  Korean 
War,  or  during  World  War  II?  In  all 
good  sense,  how  could  an  offer  to  buy 
our  aircraft  change  our  policy  as  to 
where  our  naval  vessels  should  be  built? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  deal  was 
not  instigated  by  the  men  in  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  who  are  responsible  for  deter- 
mining where  our  ships,  in  the  national 
interest,  should  be  built.  It  was  made 
by  negotiators  who  were  outfoxed  by 
British  negotiators  looking  for  more 
frosting  on  the  cake — highly  advanced 
aircraft  at  a  low  price — which  their  na- 
tional interest  compelled  them  to  buy  in 
our  country. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  crystal  clear. 
Except  in  the  myopic  eyes  of  the  Defense 
Department's  arms  sale  negotiators, 
there  is  no  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  the  aircraft  sale  and  the  ship 
purchase.  Unless  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  completely  ignorant  and  irre- 
sponsible, the  aircraft  purchase  will  be 
made  on  its  own  merits,  not  because  we 
buy  some  ships  in  Britain.  And  I  might 
add,  I  deeply  resent,  as  I  know  every 
shipyard  operator  and  shipyard  worker 
resents,  the  attempt  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  make  it  appear  that  all  of 
the  benefits  which  will  derive  from  the 
aircraft  purchase  are  dependent  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  shipyard  jobs  in  America. 
This  simply  is  not  so. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, my  colleague,  for  his  remarks 
today  and  for  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Congress.  We  in  Wisconsin  have 
many  shipyards  that  could  use  these 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  orders  that 
are  now  going  to  Great  Britain.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  time  to  bring  this  before  the 
Congress  so  that  we  may  do  something 
in  the  2  months  we  have  to  correct  this 
situation.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
my  colleague  most  warmly. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
I,  too,  am  very  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem, being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  have  communi- 
cated with  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  reference  to  this  $60  million  worth 
of  ships  being  built  over  there.  As  you 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  it  will  be  smaller 
type  ships.  Since  then  I  have  contacted 
the  Small  Business  Administration  peo- 
ple, the  day  before  yesterday,  as  there 
are  some  20  small  shipyards  in  this  coun- 
tiT  that  can  use  the  small  tugs  they  have 
reference  to.  They  can  be  vei-y  helpful 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Also 
I  am  surprised  at  the  fact  that  the' In- 
terior Department  wants  to  build  two 
fishing  trawlers  over  in  Russia. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to 
our  Maritime  people  in  our  Government 
agencies.  This  task  force  report  still 
maintains  that  they  want  to  continue  to 
carry  on  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  have  ships  built  abroad.  Personally, 
I  have  been  at  them  for  the  last  2  months 
and  I  am  not  going  to  let  up.  I  think 
we  need  plenty  of  work  in  the  shipyards 
of  the  United  States.  Up  and  down  the 
east  coast  men  are  in  need  of  work. 
There  are  two  yards  near  my  district  in 
Maryland  that  could  very  well  use  some 
of  this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  remarks  that  he  has  made. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  truer  words  that 
have  been  spoken  than  those  just  spoken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  think 
we  should  bear  in  mind — and  I  shall 
refer  to  this  later  in  my  remarks — that 
one  industry  in  this  country  that  is  prob- 
ably the  most  distressed  and  yet  one  of 
the  most  essential  is  our  shipbuilding 
industry.  This  is  one  that  suffers  in 
terms  of  the  negotiations  that  are  ap- 
parently in  progress.  I  should  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  a  great  sus- 
picion that  it  is  not  going  to  be  limited 
just  to  these  small  vessels.  The  next 
step  will  be  the  merchant  type,  larger 
vessels,  because  that  also  has  been  inti- 
mated in  a  recent  story  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  It  is  not  just  the  small 
yards  currently  affected  by  the  list  of 
ships  presently  announced  that  should 
be  concerned.  There  may  be  other  an- 
nouncements forthcoming. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  bringing  this  matter  out  in 
the  House  today.  This  is  something 
that  has  gone  unsaid  for  a  good  length 
of  time  and  needs  to  be  clarified.  The 
matters  he  has  brought  up  in  his  ex- 
cellent and  detailed  speech  need  to  be 
answered  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
They  have  swept  this  matter  under  the 


rug  for  too  long.    The  answers  have  not 
been  forthcoming. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
was  one  of  the  first  who  expressed  his 
concern  to  me  and  to  others  in  this  re- 
gard. But  we  have  not  been  able  to 
come  to  any  good  decision  or  to  get  any 
good  answers  or  to  have  this  matter  of 
such  serious  concern  to  our  shipbuilding 
industry  and  our  country  rectified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  forthright  state- 
ment and  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
House  today.  One  of  the  results  which 
bothers  me  about  these  contracts  is  that 
our  own  shipyards  in  big  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  are  in  great  need  of  work.  Cer- 
tainly if  we  do  not  maintain  the  skills 
in  our  shipyards  we  will  not  be  able  to 
build  ships  when  we  need  them.  And 
we  are  not  going  to  get  them  from  Eng- 
land when  we  need  them.  This  is  a  vei-y 
shortsighted  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  and  a  shortsighted  policy 
SO  far  as  the  defense  of  our  country  is 
concerned,  to  allow  the  skills  in  our  ship- 
yard industry  to  be  dissipated  and  then 
to  have  to  Have  a  crash  program  to  build 
ships  when  we  need  them.  We  have  gone 
through  that  on  two  different  occasions, 
and  I  think  we  should  learn  from  expe- 
rience so  that  we  will  not  have  to  repeat 
that  expensive  operation  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  on  his  statement. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  complimenting 
the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  the  waning  hours  of  this  ses- 
sion. We  do  not  have  many  shipbuild- 
ers in  Missouri,  but  I  rise  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
ask  some  questions  and  to  make  one  or 
two  observations. 

It  seems  to  me  unbecoming  that  we 
are  regularly  told  about  the  ratio  of  pub- 
lic to  private  shipbuilding  and  how  much 
that  will  be  for  our  capital  ships,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
others,  when  we  are  sending  overseas 
contracts  to  build  ships  of  any  type.  We 
are  doing  this  not  only  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  we  have  done  it,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  the  matter  of  build- 
ing patrol  boats.  Coast  Guard  cutters  and 
others  to  some  of  the  shipbuilding  yards 
of  the  northern  countries. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows  if 
this  particular  treaty  or  deal— I  know 
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that  it  is  not  a  treaty — or  this  particular 
order  was  negotiated  by  the  Department 
of  State  or  directly  by  the  I>epartinent 
of  Defense? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No;  this 
was  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  has 
been  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  details 
of  the  agreement  and  of  what  It  cov- 
ered. I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  furnish  us  with  that  informa- 
tion. The  biggest  difficulty  here  is  to 
get  down  to  what  are  the  actual  facts  in- 
volved. 

In  my  judgment  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing more  misleading,  or  more  attempts 
to  mislead,  in  all  my  life. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  exactly 
the  reason  I  raised  the  p>oint.  I  wanted 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  restate 
that,  as  he  did  in  his  opening  remarks  in 
the  well  of  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
held  hearings  and  has  heard  witnesses 
from  the  various  districts  of  the  elected 
Representatives  in  this  Congress,  who 
represent  sliipbuilding  areas. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  First,  one 
of  the  most  misleading  things  has  been 
the  effort  to  make  it  look  as  though  this 
Is  a  quid  pro  quo  trade  of  $2  billion  worth 
of  ships.  If  we  built  this  $60  million 
worth  of  ships  in  Britain,  we  are  told,  we 
would  have  $2  billion  worth  of  aircraft 
contracts  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  for  a  minute,  let  me  read  from 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  De- 
partment with  reference  to  this  specific 
question  concerning  the  possible  impact 
on  yards  in  the  States  of  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Texas  and  Wis- 
consin. Here  is  the  kind  of  misleading 
information  which  is  being  handed  out: 

It  is  important  to  note  that  tliese  States 
will  receive  over  $600  million  in  business  di- 
rectly from  the  United  Kingdom  in  orders 
alone  as  compared  to  the  $60  million  worth 
of  ship  requirements  on  which  United  King- 
dom shipyards  may  be  allowed  to  compete 
with   U.S.    shipyards. 

In  other  words,  if  we  will  only  buy  $60 
million  worth  of  ships,  we  will  have  $600 
million  worth  of  business  in  these  same 
areas.  Well.  now.  that  is  absolutely  mis- 
leading and  is  not  a  factual  answer. 
First,  it  infers  that  the  aircraft  pur- 
chased depends  on  the  ship  purcha.ses, 
and  this  certainly  I  cannot  believe  is 
true  and  certainly  is  grossly  exaggerated, 
with  reference  to  the  benefit  ratio  which 
would  occur  if  the  relationship  did  exist. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.' I  want  to  say 
fuz'ther  to  the  gentleman  that  I  desire  to 
compliment  him  and  I  am  son-y  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  this 
House  cut  off  its  hearings  and  ceased  and 
desisted  in  coming  to  a  resolution  of  this 
problem.  I  would  have  much  preferred 
that  this  would  have  come  to  a  head. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  the  same  let- 
ter from  which  the  gentleman  quotes.  I 
think  the  answer  is  not,  well,  albeit,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  did  negotiate 
with  the  Republic  of  Germany  some  suc- 
cessful counter-related  contracts  to  off- 
set the  cost  of  our  occupation  troops 
there.      *  — 


However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  be  a 
matter  for  the  State  Department  until 
such  time  as  it  is  determined  that  char- 
acter and  honor  will  prevail  instead  of 
love  of  image.  Until  we  do  this,  we  are 
in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  had  best  get  involved,  be- 
cause they  will  have  to  respond  when  a 
need  for  ships  exists.  We  will  not  have 
yards  here  that  can  fulfill  the  orders  and, 
particularly,  with  the  speed  and  eflB- 
ciency  required. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thhik 
we  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience 
during  the  past  several  months  in  trying 
to  get  some  of  these  ships  out  of  the  re- 
serve fleet.  We  had  quite  a  problem  in 
getting  the  American  ships  busy  in  ex- 
pediting the  carrying  of  our  freight,  and 
some  ships  have  refused  to  haul  freight 
to  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  ships  of  other 
countries. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  getting  back  to  this 
question.  I  still  do  not  have  a  clear 
answer  in  my  own  mind.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
there  have  been  quite  a  few  bills  turned 
over  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-v- 
ices  with  the  authorization  to  build  ships 
overseas,  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  the  hammer  in  his  hand  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  be- 
lieve if  there  were  some  way  possible  to 
stipulate  that  none  of  the  money  appro- 
priated shall  be  spent  in  those  various 
countries,  it  may  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation. 

I  think  that  may  be  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  You  have  that  power, 
and  I  think  that  may  be  the  answer. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  wish  I 
did  have  the  power  but,  unfortunately, 
I  do  not  have  the  power.  If  I  did  have 
it,  there  would  have  been  a  limitation 
put  in  the  appropriation  bill  we  passed 
for  the  Defense  Department  in  the  last 
month,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  in. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  We  should  have  a 
poverty  program  for  the  shipyards.  We 
have  one  for  Appalachia,  and  other 
places. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  may 
say  at  this  point  that  the  two  yards  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Wisconsin  build- 
ing these  types  of  vessels  until  recently 
were  both  distressed  areas.  Recently, 
one  of  the  communities  was  taken  out  of 
that  classification.  But  if  this  program 
of  transferring  the  building  of  ships  to 
Great  Britain  takes  place,  then  it  will  be 
right  back  in  the  distressed  area  classi- 
fication. That  can  be  the  only  outcome, 
because  that  is  the  county's  principal 
industry. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  bringing  this  vital  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  his  dedicated 
effoits  will  cause  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense to  review  his  policies  relative  to 
the  contracting  for  construction  of  small 
vessels.  Because  this  policy  is  working 
such  hardships  on  the  small  shipbuild- 
ing industry  of  this  country  it  is  impera- 
tive that  it  be  corrected. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  succinct  explana- 
tion of  the  important  reasons  why  the 
small  shipbuilding  industry  should  not 
be  forced  out  of  existence.  Those  who 
advise  and  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
this  policy  have  obviously  lost  sight  of 
this  industry's  proven  capability  to  sup- 
port our  defense  needs  with  quality- 
constructed  vessels.  To  seriously  cripple 
that  industry  now  could  be  disastrous. 
Beyond  that,  such  a  crippling  blow  could 
prove  highly  detrimental  to  our  national 
interests  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Prior  to  yielding,  I  was  discussing  the 
kind  of  misleading  information  which  is 
being  handed  out  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  who  inquiie  into  the 
soundness  of  this  proposal. 

I  referred  to  a  letter  Mr.  Kuss  wrote 
to  me  on  October  6,  and  I  quote: 

In  reference  to  your  speciflc  questions  con- 
cerning the  business  impact  on  yards  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  New  Jersey.  New  Yorli. 
Texas  and  Wisconsin,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  these  States  will  receive  over  $600  mil- 
lion in  business  directly  from  the  United 
Kingdom  orders  alone  as  compared  to  the  $60 
million  worth  of  ship  requirements  on  which 
United  Kingdom  shipyards  may  be  allowed 
to  compete  with  the  U.S.  shipyards. 

This  is  a  devious  answer  on  two 
counts:  first,  It  infers  that  the  aircraft 
purchase  depends  on  the  ship  purchase, 
and  this  is  not  tine.  Secondly,  however, 
it  grossly  exaggerates  the  benefit-ratio 
which  would  occur  if  the  relationship  ex- 
isted. 

Mr.  Kuss,  speaking  for  the  Defense 
Department,  chooses  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  aircraft  purchases  will  be  made 
over  a  14-year  period,  from  1965  through 
1978.  While  the  $60  million  naval  con- 
struction figure  he  mentions  is  for  only 
one  fiscal  year,  the  $600  million  figure 
extends  over  a  14-year  period.  Simple 
arithmetic  shows  that  these  States  would 
get  $43  million  in  aircraft  orders  per 
annum  over  the  14-year  period  if  the 
aircraft  purchases  are  made.  It  is  this 
figure  which  must  be  compared  to  the 
$60  million  in  shipyard  orders  which 
will  be  lost  to  American  yards  in  1  year, 
fiscal  1966.  ^ 

The  Department  of  Defense.  In  addi- 
tion to  falsely  attributing  the  aircraft 
deal  to  the  ship  deal,  and  in  addition 
to  falsely  maximizing  the  benefits  of  the 
aircraft  deal,  has  attempted  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  the  ship  deal  upon  the 
American  shipyard  industry. 

Mr.  Kuss  states,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that 
the  total  of  small  ships  procured  in  fiscal 
1966  will  be  20-percent  higher  than  in 
fiscal  1965,  exclusive  of  ships  which  will 
be  procured  in  Great  Britain.  And,  he 
adds,  seemingly  as  an  afterthought: 

At  this  date  we  are  xmable  to  forecast  ef- 
fects for  budgets  not  yet  developed. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  can- 
not, or  will  not,  tell  us  whether,  by  virtue 
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,  .v,«  „.^r>orpnf1v  lareer  1966  budECt  the  What  kind  of  power  have  we  given  to  fact  that  many  shipyards  have  pone  out  of 

of  the  apparently  larger  lyoo  DUUBet,  wxc  vv    '^          nonfatrnn  whn  ran  takP  ar-  business,  and  shipbuilding  is  so  vital  to  our 

1967  or  1968  or  subsequent  budgets  may  men  m  the  Pentagon  who  cantake  ac-  ^           ^           ^  imperative  that  the  few 

be  reduced.    It  cannot  say  whether  the  tlon,  in  secrecy  and  for  no  compelling  ^^^^^^^^  shipyards  with   this   important 

hiffher  figures  for  1966  will  cause  lower  reason,  to  deprive  one  inaustry  oi  tne  knowledge  and  skin  be  kept  m  case  of  emer- 

fi^ires  for  1967  and  1968.    One  thing,  work  it  was  created  to  produce,  while  ggncy. 

Se'ir=^"aSTip  '^^c^l^Z  ?S-rp"SSSf  I^^SsJ^r:  U^^^..,not  the  Internationa. 

S^!le'a"cre    fl  SUIwy  tor-  if  "~'ses"o  protect  a.aj,.t  «^s  «nd  «;Srs^g^2'J^ri's;?o'r'S,"J23 11^!^- 

tuitous  time  to  minimize  criticism  In  the  of  operation,  that  we  will  indeeKi  nave  _„_  „_: A_rt  out- 

{Sited  States  of  the  initiation  of  a  long-  opened  a  new  Pandora's  box.    This  year,  ei^ pointed  out 

rinirnroeram  to  transfer  shipbuilding  the  small  shipbuilding  industry  is  sacri-  We  are  sure  that  if  all  avenues  of  manu- 

range  Propajn   lo  uictii&ici   oiiiiJuuiiuiiiB  whlrb  nne  will  it  be'  facttire  are  explored,  that  some  way  will  be 

contracts  to  Britain,  if  that  is  the  case,  ^^f^'  '^^f  ^f  J.' ^„\^^^  ti^^  nronos^has  ^onnd  to  help  Great  Britain  and  still  not 

Mr.  Kuss,  in  actuality,  downplays  the  I  repeat.  Mi .  Speaker,  this  proposal  has  ^^^^^y  ^^^  ^^^y  industries  tuat  are  striving 

full  impact  of  the  fiscal  1966  program,  not  been  thought  through,    it  is  iii-con-  ^  bolster  the  economy  in  the  so-called  dis- 

The  following  figures  on  small  ship  pro-  ceived.     There  is  too  much   vagueness,  tressed   areas   which   encompass   the   Door, 

curement  are  from  the  Department  of  inconsistency,  and  confusion.    There  are  wis.,  Menominee,  Mich.,  and  Marinette,  wis., 

fjgfgnse Bureau  of  Ships-  too  many  unanswered  questions.    There  counties. 

small  Ship  and  ^oat  auard^.  Nary  *'^^%''!^?«  ^°i°  i"f"^J??i^^th«n' rnn^^^^  '^^^   problem,   of   course,    is   not   COn- 

Pi3cai    i960    - .._  $24,411,000  But  this  plan  IS  moie  than  confused  ^^,^  ^.^^^.^^   ^^           ^^^ 

S  196?:  :::::— 20,414,000  t''^'^\''''''T''^f-J\?^TSZ^^^^^  state,    to  name  omy  a  few.  small  ship- 

?ifcal   1962. 52,887,000  ^f  S^^^f  ^^\°^  "^^JJ^^f  f/l«nd  y^i'ds    in    Washington,    Massachusetts. 

Fiscal    1963 —    43.407,000  should  have  been  rejected  outof  hand.  ^^^^^^           ^ew  York^.   and   New  Jersey 

Fiscal    1964 32.292.000  for  that  reason,  by  our  negotiators  when  ^re  Involved.     This  proposal  will  create 

6-vear  average   (1960-64) 34.682.200  it  was  first  proposed.  riistrp<«>?pd  areas  from  coast  tO  coast  and 

n  .leyn-e^-u^i-t^i-Kln.-    ''■""■'""  ..^^^  "T'""  T?"^'  '"'"  "  """^  fromXcana"  anS.rto  toO^aL^ot 

Fiscal  1966  (less  Umted  King-  direct  and  immediate.  iv/r^ti,.,^ 

dom   ships) 71,700,000  Transferrin''      shiobuildine      jobs      to  ^>f^^^^^o.                                                 .    .     .v.    .. 

Fiscal  1966  (with  United  King-  oSt  BHtain  can  oSv  be  done  by  taking  «°^'  ^^''^^^^  °^"  Government  is  that. 

dom  Ships) 131.700.000  Sem^^J^f^om  Z'jrljan^^^^^^^^  ^^iHi^t^reLd  SS  S  f^wSHTt; 

Thus.  It  is  true  that  the  fiscal  1966  plan  will  strike  a  telling  blow  against  ^^^^.f^/aTd  ^t  th?^e  timrft  m1^ 

procurement,  less  the  British  ships,  is  the    small    shipyards    in    this    country,  f  °  ^  the  ^^ach  of  th^  aiSf '  th^ 

20-percent  higher  than  in  fiscal  1965.  Many  will  be  forced  to  close  down;  for  ^^^  which  would  relilve  thrdLtreSed 

But,  including  the  British  ships,  it  is  the  few  that  stay  open,  the  loss  of  capac-  JJ^-frfiHil'^?  ^°"  **  ^^                 aistiessea 

well  over  100-percent  greater  than  in  ity,  know-how  and  skilled  personnel  will  ^"while  we  are  creatine  distressed  areas 

fiscal  1965  and  it  is  very  close  to  400-per-  be   substantial  and  major.     The  hard-  .„  thP  Tlnft^^Stetes   ft  wo^^^^ 

cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  pre-  ships  which  will  be  visited  upon  ship-  -  '^^Zn^^,  Tknow  \hTwe  are'l' 

ceding  5  years.                      ..,.,„,  ,,,,^,  yard  workers  and  their  families  will  be  Cueing  unemployment  and  creatiiig  pros- 

Thus,  we  come  to  the  crucial  factor  severe  and  widespread.  nernm  areas  in  Great  BriUin. 

which  the  Department  of  Defense  ig-  m  my  own  district,  for  example,  there  ^"g^  t^Tis  one  of  th^^^                     of 

nores  and  seems  to  hope  will  be  for-  are  three  small  shipyards  which  m  the  +y,To  n.-oemm 

gotten:  past  have  built  one  or  more  of  the  types  '^^    p  ^  .     _^    ,  .                       ^^ 

If  the  fiscal  1966  procurement  Is  un-  of  vessels  that  are  now  involved  in  this  ^„ii^i!ipn?^tp  in  Grea^                was 

typical,  if  small  ship  procurement  re-  program.     These  yards  employ  almost  ^TSS  o^tL  i£r  f oixe  mSiiU^ 

verts  to  previous  annual  averages-or  Is  1.400  people.     They  are  located  In  two  J^t  there  is  a  eenei^l^hortage  S^mS? 

reduced  because  of   the  unusual    1966  Wisconsin    counties-Door    and    Marl-  ^^f  The    laLIt   Lure   on   unen^^^ 

procurement-and  if  the  British  are  to  nette.    Marinette  County  at  the  present  ^f; .   .„%uj  t?!,,."!  S„.y:  ^e  iT  oer- 

recelve  small  ship  contracts  In  future  time  Is  a  redevelopment  area  under  the  ^f^^    To  tL  iSst  of  mv  information 

years  approximating  the  size  of  those  in  Area  Redevelopment  Act.    Door  County  ^hP   Riitish   shit>buildine   industry  does 

fiscal  1966,  what  happens  to  the  small  was  removed  from  that  list  only  a  short  ^  S^me  additional  ^^^^           i^ 

shipyards  of  America  who  rely  on -Navy  time  ago.    Because  these  yards  are  noted  ^^hlch  Ire  SinrpreS  ui^^^^^     BrlUsh 

contracts  for  their  existence?  for  the  quality  of  their  work,  for  their  J^DvJd!  a^^  workkfg  aWull  capacity 

The  answer  is  obvious.     Those  small  efficiency,   and  for  the   know-how   and  Sl'?remD?oyeSar?  enjoying  f uU  Sl 

yards— the  small  business  of  the  Amerl-  skills  of  theii-  management  and  labor,  „i„tl^„!,^     xnHPPH     t   nr^^^^^^ 

can  Shipyard  Industry-wlll  be  Wiped  out  there  is  no  doubt  these  yards  would  ob-  l,S"sUaSre'see\Tnrs^^^^^^^ 

within  3  or  4  years.  tain  a  healthy  share  of  the  Navy  con-  nt her  countries 

Even,  however,  assuming  that  there  is  tracts   in   fair   competition   with   other  Tiie  ABC  of  this  matter  Is  that  if 

to  be  a  permanent  substantial  increase  in  yards  in  this  country  subject  to  the  same  p._i.,-y,  airrraft  work  is  hpine  transferred 

small  ship  procurement,  is  this  justlfica-  Federal  laws  and  requirements.     They  f.^i"  ^  f?"^.  RHf.?,n   u 

tlon  for  keeping  this  work  from  domestic  cannot  compete  against  the  mifalr  ad-  °";  f  S?tfsh  shlo^ard  in^iLtrv  which 

yards  and  American  workers?  vantages  and  low  cost  labor  of  British  ^^ort  ^\;t^^y^^Pyf|^j  ^^J^^ 

It  certainly  does  not  come  as  news  to  yards.    The  sad  but  reasonable  expecta-  rt„«t7v     And    if  an  American  industry 

this  body  that  the  American  shipbulld-  tion  is  that  Door  County  wUl  return  once  f^T^i:.  chosen  from  which  jobs  will  be 

ing  Industry  Is  one  of  our  most  distressed  again   to  the  distressed  area  list  with  J^ /^                ,             .           industry  like 

indi^tries.    For  years,  it  has  been  ti-ying  Marinette  County  if  this  proposal  goes  tS'^3\-iVa?d  industry  which  is  Sding 

to  stay  alive  in  period  of  famme.    Tlie  through.  Hiffimltv  kppnine  emoloved  the  trained 

Defense  Department  knows  this.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  communica-  J^.^  f ofce  U  hS^^ 

Now.  we  are  told,  however  that  there  tions  I  have  received  from  these  yards  ^  ^^jj  ^  ^^^^^_ 
is  more  business  than  the  U.S.  shipyards  when  I  informed  them  of  the  scope  of  ^^^^  ^  ^^  g^^^  business, 
have  been  accustomed  to  and.  therefore,  the  proposed  program.  One  wired:  This  country  has  a  public  policy  in  favor 
"to  blunt"  British  domestic  criticism  of  The  types  of  vessels  listed  in  your  tele-  ^^  ^y^^  support  and  preservation  of  smaU 
a  good  deal  for  Great  Britain,  it  must  gram  have  in  large  measure  been  the  basis  business  The  Small  Business  Act  re- 
share  some  of  this  business  with  British  for  our  existence.  Procurement  of  these  gyires  tliat  the  Government  "should  aid, 
yards.  vessels  In  Great  Britain  could  curtail   our  counsel,  assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  is 

Why.  after  so  many  lean  years,  after  operation  after  June  1966.  possible,  the  Interests  of  smaU  business 
merely  staying  alive,  must  the  remain-  Another  wrote:  concerns  In  order  to  preserve  free  com- 
ing American  shipbuilding  industry  be  ^he  yards  affected  are  really  the  cream  petiUve  enterprise,  to  insure  that  a  fair 
deprived  of  business  for  which  it  has  ^^  ^he  crop,  as  they  are  the  only  survivors  proportion  of  the  total  purchases  and 
been  waiting,  which  It  Is  equipped  to  pro-  m  this  ccmipetitive  industry.  They  also  have  contracts  for  property  and  services  for 
duce  and  for  which  its  manpower  has  a  fine  reputation  with  the  Navy  in  giving  the  Government  •  •  •  be  placed  with 
been  magnificently  trained?  the  Navy  quality  ships— on  time  •  ♦  •.   The  small  business  enterprises." 
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The  plan  to  buy  small  ships  in  Great 
Britain  stands  that  national  policy  on 
its  head.  This  proposal  is  not  a  help  but 
an  attack  on  small  business.  The  small 
business  segment  of  the  shipyard  in- 
dustry is  the  bull's-eye  at  which  this  crip- 
pling shaft  is  aimed.  This  proposal  goes 
contrary  to  national  policy  protecting 
small  business.  It  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  for  that  reason  alone. 

But.  small  business  policy  is  not  the 
only  national  policy  under  attack  here. 
The  most  obvious  congressionally  de- 
clared national  policy  which  is  violated 
is  the  Buy  American  Act.  To  put  this 
plan  through,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  have  to  declare  an  exception  to  the 
Department  of  Defense's  Buy  American 
PKjlicy.  Such  exceptions  can  only  be 
made  when  the  national  interest  requires 
it.  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  today 
that  the  national  interest,  far  from  re- 
quiring it,  will  be  seriously  harmed. 

Furthermore,  the  Buy  American  Act 
requires  that  American  contractors  must 
use  American  materials  and  supplies  in 
fulfilling  their  contracts.  American 
shipbuilders  are  subject  to  that  require- 
ment in  bidding  upon  these  types  of  ves- 
sels. Would  British  builders  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  requirements?  If  not, 
or  if  American  shipbuilders  are  to  be  free 
from  the  requirement  in  order  to  be  on  a 
fair  competitive  standing  with  the  Brit- 
ish, there  will  be  an  even  wider  breach 
of  the  Buy  American  Act.  The  lash  of 
the  Defense  Department's  proposal 
reaches  further  than  just  the  shipyards. 

The  force  of  this  plan,  because  of  its 
precedent-creating  nature,  will  have  no 
boundaries.  If,  by  placing  aviation  or- 
ders, the  British  may  obtain  American 
shipbuilding  business,  it  would  be  hard 
to  deny  other  friendly  countries  the  same 
privilege.  What  we  do  for  one  ally  we 
should,  with  even-handed  consideration, 
be  willing  to  do  for  another.  Is  Japan, 
or  the  Scandinavian  countries,  or  West 
Germany,  to  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  build  American  naval  vessels? 
How  far  is  this  policy  of  using  American 
defense  industries  as  poker  chips  during 
arms  negotiations  going  to  be  carried? 

Bad  as  all  these  consequences  are,  the 
issues  here  go  beyond  them  and  bear 
upon  our  national  security  itself. 

To  understand  that  aspect,  I  must  ask 
you  to  imagine  what  would  now  be  hap- 
pening if  this  proposal  had  been  adopted 
10  years  ago.  The  Defense  Department 
concedes  that  it  has  recently  been  forced 
to  upgrade  in  priority  certain  small  naval 
vessels  which  are  comparable  to  those 
involved  in  this  proposal.  Within  the 
past  few  months,  a  small  American  ship- 
yard has  been  given  a  contract,  on  a 
crash  basis,  for  the  production  of  small 
patrol  boats,  because  of  emergency  re- 
quirements in  Vietnam.  Again,  the  basic 
reason  the  PMG's  or  gunboats  were  taken 
off  the  list  for  procurement  in  Great 
Britain,  was  the  need  for  speed  in  their 
construction  which  could  not  be  met  by 
procurement  abroad.  If  American  small 
yards  had  been  snuffed  out  of  existence 
during  the  last  10  years,  where  could 
those  boats  now  be  built  with  the  speed 
our  national  security  now  requires?  I 
well  remember  earlier  rush  contracts  for 


small  vessels  during  the  Korean  war. 
The  small  yards  were  ready  then;  they 
are  ready  now;  they  will  not  be  ready  in 
future  years  if  they  are  put  on  the  road 
to  extinction  through  this  buy-abroad 
program. 

To  place  our  major  reliance  upon 
foreign  yards  for  American  naval  ves- 
sels, to  be  forced  to  go  overseas  for  ships 
during  some  future  crisis — that  is  the 
major  thrust  of  this  new  innovation  in 
procuiement  being  forced  down  our 
throats  by  the  Pentagon.  I  say  it  is 
against  the  national  interest  and  inimical 
to  the  national  security.  I  say  it  has 
been  ill  conceived  and  badly  formulated. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  aban- 
don it. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  ATLANTIC  UNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  other  body  in- 
troduced resolutions  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Atlantic  union  delegation 
which  would  meet  with  similar  delega- 
tions from  other  North  Atlantic  nations 
to  discuss  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Paul  Findley,  Congressman  Don 
Fraser,  Congressman  Qttie.  and  Con- 
gressman Ellsworth  introduced  resolu- 
tions because  of  a  shared  belief  that  ef- 
forts must  be  started  to  form  "a  more 
perfect  union"  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope for  the  mutual  benefit  and  progress 
of  all. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  since  1949 
has  been  effective  in  helping  its  member 
nations — as  the  charter  states — "safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage, 
and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  democracy,  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law." 

In  1969,  any  party  is  free  to  with- 
draw from  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Un- 
fortunately, we  see  forces  of  disintegra- 
tion at  work  both  in  NATO  and  in  Eu- 
rope itself.  The  French  have  made  it 
clear  that  their  views  on  the  future  of 
both  NATO  and  Europe  are  different 
from  our  own  and  from  their  neighbors. 

The  time  has  come  to  ask  whether  the 
NATO  alliance  shall  be  allowed  to  col- 
lapse, whether  it  should  be  continued  as 
an  essentially  military  and  defense  con- 
figuration, or  whether  it  should  provide 
the  basis  for  a  new  structure  of  even 
closer  cooperation  and  development. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  world  condi- 
tions which  gave  rise  to  the  NATO  pact. 
The  threat  of  Communist  domination  of 
Europe  provided  powerful  impetus  for 
the  Western  democracies  to  unite  in  col- 
lective security  arrangements. 

Yet  while  this  was  the  primary  incen- 
tive for  the  establishment  of  NATO,  its 
proclaimed  purposes  were  considerably 
broader  and  more  ambitious.  The  par- 
ties to  the  treaty— to  quote  article  2— 
pledged  that  "They  will  seek  to  eliminate 
conflict  in  their  international  economic 


policies  and  will  encourage  economic  col- 
laboration between  any  or  all  of  them." 

As  we  review  what  measures  have  been 
taken  to  implement  that  provision,  it  is 
evident  that  some  steps  have  been  taken 
within  Em-ope  itself  to  bring  about  closer 
economic  cooperation.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Common  Market,  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Euratom,  the  Iron 
and  Coal  Community.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Organization  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
however,  the  United  States  has  not 
drawn  closer  to  Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  tried.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  envisioned  a  customs  union  of  the 
North  Atlantic  states  which  would  have 
drawn  the  NATO  countries  closer  to- 
gether. We  see  these  hopes  breaking  on 
the  rocks  of  resurging  French  obstruc- 
tionism at  the  current  GATT  conference 
and  elsewhere. 

Even  the  purely  military  aspects  of 
NATO  have  caused  contention  between 
allies.  The  failure  of  the  multilateral 
force  to  enlist  the  enthusiasms  of  some 
NATO  countries  has  thrown  most  of  the 
alliance  into  disarray.  Perhaps  the  very 
future  of  NATO  itself  may  hang  in  the 
balance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  must  take  dramatic  and  deter- 
mined steps  toward  convincing  European 
nations  that  we  conceive  our  future  as 
being  inextricably  intertwined  with 
theirs.  We  must  demonstrate  our  will- 
ingness to  join  with  them  in  fruitful 
collaboration. 

The  passage  of  an  Atlantic  union  res- 
olution by  Congress  would  be  such  a  step. 

The  resolutions  which  were  introduced 
this  week  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation  of  18 
citizens,  8  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  8  of  whom  shall  be  from  the 
Congress,  4  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  4  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  two  living  former  Presidents,  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
will  be  asked  to  be  cochairmen  of  the 
delegation.  Their  participation  is  most 
fitting  since  they  have  both  repeatedly 
called  for  the  necessity  of  closer  cooper- 
ation with  Europe. 

This  delegation  would  be  empowered  to 
organize  and  participate  in  a  convention 
made  up  of  similar  delegations  from 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
allies  desiring  to  join  in  this  enterprise. 

The  joint  task  of  the  convention  would 
be  to  seek  agreement  to  a  declaration 
that  the  eventual  goal  of  their  respec- 
tive states  is  to  transform  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  into  a  true,  functional.  Federal 
union;  second,  to  draw  up  a  tentative 
timetable  for  the  transition  to  this  goal ; 
and  third,  to  create  interim  institutions 
to  hasten  the  progress  of  integration  and 
provide  a  channel  of  continuing  fruit- 
ful contact  toward  unity. 

The  recommendations  of  this  conven- 
tion would,  by  this  resolution,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  scrutiny  of  Congress  for 
action. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  must  move  quickly  on 
this  worthy  cause.  The  hour  already  is 
late.     The  tide  of  unity  appears  to  be 


ebbing-  Yet  determined  men,  fired  by 
the  vision  of  a  free  and  functioning  unity 
of  states  In  a  federal  system,  may  stlU 
win  the  day. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  hearings  on  these 
resolutions  can  be  scheduled  early  in  the 
2d  session  of  this  89th  Congress,  and 
that  passage  can  be  effected  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  1969  to  allow  an  interna- 
tional convention  which  will  reflect  the 
best  political  thinking  of  the  Western 
World  and  agreements  which  may  be 
translated  into  positive  action  for  unity. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
the  ranking  majoiity  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for  taking 
the  leadership  position  in  regard  to  a 
resolution  to  establish  an  Atlantic  Union 
Delegation,  and  furthermore,  for  taking 
the  initiative  to  call  this  special  order 
and  to  permit  others  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  of  the  resolution  he  has  in- 
troduced. 

I  speak  for  my  colleague  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Albert  H.  Quie. 
who  regretted  very  much  that  he  could 
not  be  present  i>ersonally  and  take  part. 
He  has  introduced  a  resolution  similar  to 
the  one  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  similar  resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Carlson  of  Kansas,  a  Member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  of  Minnesota.  I  am  hope- 
ful that,  just  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki  1  will  "give  it  a 
push."  so  to  speak,  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  House  side,  Senator 
Carlson  will  do  the  same  on  the  Senate 
side. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  associated  in 
this  endeavor  with  my  able  friends  and 
colleagues.  Mr.  Ellsworth  of  Kansas 
and  Mr.  Fraser  of  Minnesota.  Their 
identification  with  this  resolution  will 
aid  tremendously  in  its  favorable  con- 
sideration. Both  of  them  have  been  in 
the  forefront  as  courageous  and  imagi- 
native sp>okesmen  for  Atlantic  Union.  So 
has  Mr.  Qttie.  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Committee  on  NATO 
and   the  Atlantic  Community. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  note  of 
just  exactly  how  far  this  resolution  would 
go.  It  would  commit  no  one.  of  coui-se, 
to  any  specific  course  of  action,  but  it 
would  authorize  this  delegation  to  ex- 
plore possibilities  with  delegations  from 
Other  NATO  countries. 

In  1962  a  convention  was  held  in  Paris 
at   which  delegations  from   the  NATO 


Nations  were  represented  and  took  part. 
Unfortunately,  after  a  rather  brief  con- 
vention, recommendations  which  the 
convention  did  adopt  were  not  imple- 
mented. They  were  permitted  to  die  on 
the  vine,  so  to  speak,  so  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, In  my  view,  to  take  this  new 
initiative. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
language  of  House  Joint  Resolution  769. 
H.J.  Res.  769 

Joint   resolution    to    establish    an   Atlantic 
Union  delegation 

Whereas  in  1969  any  party  may  withdraw 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  was 
ratified  in  1949  as  a  first  rather  than  a  last 
step  toward  unity; 

Whereas  since  1949  revolutionizing  scien- 
tific, technological  and  other  advance  has 
outstripped  the  treaty  and  made  union  of 
these  allies  imperative  for  prosperity,  peace 
and  freedom; 

Wliereas  the  fragmentation  of  the  world 
into  new  nations  at  a  time  wlien  the  strong- 
est democracies  cannot  live  alone,  requires 
tliese  democracies  to  build  the  pilot  union 
government  needed  to  spread  liberty  and 
union  both  by  example  and  by  admitting  to 
their  tmion  other  nations  willing  and  able 
to  ufthold  its  principles; 

Whereas  these  allies  need  but  unite  their 
gold  and  other  resources  behind  a  conunon 
currency  to  assure  their  citizens,  and  the 
developing  nations,  enduring  monetary  sta- 
bility and  liquidity,  and  to  prevent  another 
dictator-serving  crash  like  the  one  of  1931; 

Whereas  our  Original  States,  when  beset 
with  dangers  caused  by  disunion  under  their 
confederation,  sent  delegates  to  the  1787  Con- 
vention, which  traced  their  troubles  to  their 
confederal  structure  and  Invented  federal 
union,  which  has  enduringly  safeguarded 
member  States  from  domination  by  one 
another,  equitably  apportioned  among  their 
sovereign  citizens  voting  power  on  conunon 
concerns — and  the  benefits  and  burdens  of 
union — assured  each  State  an  independent 
government  for  State  affairs,  met  other  chal- 
lenges similar  to  those  facing  the  Atlantic 
allies,  and  thereby  proved  that  free  people 
thus  united  can  work  wonders; 

Whereas  distant  though  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  transformation  may 
seem,  these  allies  can  greatly  speed  it  now  by 
officially  declaring  that  federal  union,  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  Is  their 
eventual  goal,  by  setting  a  timetable — as  we 
did  for  our  moon  target — and  by  providing 
democratic  means  for  achieving  the  transi- 
tion in  safe  time:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  (1)  the  Con- 
gress hereby  creates  an  Atlantic  Union 
delegation,  composed  of  eighteen  eminent 
citizens,  and  authorized  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  convention  made  up  of  similar 
delegations  from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  allies  as  desire  to  join  In  this 
enterprise,  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
agreement  on: 

(a)  A  declaration  that  the  eventual  goal 
of  their  peoples  Is  to  transform  their  present 
alliance  into  a  federal  union; 

(b)  A  tentative  timetable  for  the  transi- 
tion to  this  goad;  and 

(c)  DenKxiratic  institutions  to  develop  the 
ways  and  means  for  achieving  the  ^al  in 
time  to  save  their  citizens  from  another 
war.  depression,  or  other  nxanmade  catas- 
trophe, and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  greater  freedom  and  higher  moral 
and  material  blessings  which  federation  has 
brought  to  free  people  in  the  past. 

(2)  The  convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ac- 
tion by  constitutional  procedure; 


(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  political  party, 
and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  high  stature  and 
wide  influence,  representing  together  a  broad 
range  of  experience  In  the  various  major 
challenges  facing  this  undertaking,  and  so 
conscious  of  its  importance  and  urgency  as 
to  be  wUling  to  give  it  personaUy  the  neces- 
sary priority  and  time,  in  the  spirit  of  1787 
which  one  member  of  that  Convention  thus 
expressed:  "Inconvenient"  as  it  was  "to  re- 
main absent  from  his  private  affairs  •  •  • 
he  would  bury  his  bones"  in  Philadelphia,  If 
need  be,  to  bring  about  the  union; 

(4)  Eight  of  the  delegation  shall  be  named 
by  the  Congress  and  eight  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  shall  be  as  free 
to  speak  and  vote  as  were  the  drafters  of 
the  United  States  Constitution; 

(5)  The  Congress  hereby  requests  former 
Presidents  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  serve  as  cochairmen  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

The  Atlantic  Union  I  visualize  would 
have  authority  that  is  specific  but  very 
carefully  limited.  The  specifics  I  prefer 
would  be  foreign  policy,  defense,  mone- 
tary, and  trade  matters. 

If  adopted,  this  resolution  and  the 
similar  resolutions  could  be  a  giant  stride 
toward  the  peace-keeping  and  freedom- 
serving  goal  of  the  Atlantic  Union,  so 
well  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Just  beyond  that  goal  could  well  begin 
the  golden  millennium  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  progress  of  which  mankind 
has  dreamed  ever  since  the  day  of  the 
ancient  Prophet  Micah  of  Old  Testament 
times. 

The  short-term  benefits  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  free  peoples  are 
equally  appealing. 

The  simple  act  of  authorizing  the  dele- 
gation would  put  us  in  a  positive  position 
in  the  contest  with  communism.  It 
would  strengthen  free  world  leadership 
and  put  the  Communists  in  a  difficult 
defensive  position. 

Since  World  War  n,  it  seons,  we  have 
been  hopping  from  one  Communist-in- 
spired crisis  to  another — Berlin.  Quemoy, 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  is  high  time  that  we  take  the 
initiative  and  put  the  Communists  on 
the  defensive. 

An  Atlantic  Union  Convention  would 
do  just  that.  Atlantic  Union  is  an  idea 
that  is  both  powerful  and  peaceful,  as 
American  history  itself  attests. 

The  work  our  forefathers  did  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  in  creating  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Union  did  more  to  sti-engthen  free- 
dom and  to  extend  peace  than  any  other 
act  in  history.  Under  the  Constitution 
which  came  from  that  Convention,  indi- 
vidual States  which  were  beset  with 
monetaiy,  trade,  and  military  prob- 
lems, weakened  by  division,  were  brought 
together  effectively  and  permanently. 

Union  was  achieved  through  a  system 
that  gives  the  Central  Government  the 
strength  it  needs  but  which  still  protects 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  citizens  and 
the  authority  of  local  government. 

The  monetary,  military,  and  trade 
problems  which  now  confront  the  free 
nations  parallel  in  many  ways  the  prob- 
lems the  Thirteen  Original  U.S.  ^tates 
faced  in  1787.    Today,  as  then,  division 
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weakens  the  forces  of  freedom  and  un- 
necessarily magnifies  the  problems,  in- 
ternal and  external,  which  beset  us. 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  on  leaving  the 
Presidency,  George  Washington  uttered 
some  oft-quoted  words  about  entangling 
alliances,  but  he  added  some  words  which 
are  not  as  often  quoted,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  very  same  paragraph  with  the 
phrase  "entangling  alliances." 

He  said: 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your — 

That  is,  the  United  States — 

Union,  a  government  for  the  whole  is  indis- 
pensable. No  alliances,  however  strict,  be- 
tween the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute. They  must  Inevitably  experience 
the  infractions  and  interruptions  which 
alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced. 

As  it  is  presently  constituted,  the 
NATO  Organization  of  today  must  be 
classified  as  one  of  the  undependable 
entangling  alliances  about  which  Wash- 
ington warned.  Certainly  it  is  far  better 
than  nothing,  but  certainly  also  it  is 
doing  no  better  than  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  which  failed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
in  the  preconvention  period.  Infrac- 
tions and  interruptions  of  the  NATO 
alliance  are  apparent  at  almost  every 
turn  of  the  road,  and  a  government  for 
the  whole  of  NATO,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
just  as  indispensable  today  as  it  was 
for  the  Thirteen  Original  States  in 
1787  when  a  Constitutional  Convention 
was  called. 

On  March  13.  1950,  a  Member  of  the 
other  body.  Senator  Kefauver  of  Ten- 
nessee, spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  in  an- 
swer to  the  position  then  taken  by  the 
State  Department,  a  position  very  similar 
to  the  position  still  held  by  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
Senator  Kefauver's  speech  of  that  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moss) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Kefauver's  Reply  to  the  State  Department 

Mr.  Kefauver.  Mr.  President,  next  to  food 
and  shelter,  the  most  important  concern  of 
our  p)eople  Is  that  we  discover  an  effective 
means  of  gaining  the  j)eace. 

The  issue  of  peace  is  basic.  Americans  all 
want  peace,  but  we  differ  widely  as  to 
methods  of  achieving  our  mutual  objective. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  we  should  make 
the  maximum  effort,  but  how  we  shall  make 
it. 

The  problems  besetting  our  people  and 
those  of  other  democracies  defy  piecemeal 
solution.  Since  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
1945,  a  gallant  effort  has  been  made  to 
find  the  answers  through  the  cooperation 
of  national  governments.  With  all  our  gov- 
ernment-to-government efforts,  the  fact  re- 
naains:  Our  peace  is  still  precarious.  Only 
a  few  express  optimism  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate effectiveness  of  our  present  policies. 

We  are  burdened  by  heavy  taxation.  Our 
armaments  expense  pyramids.  Living  stand- 
ards are  threatened  in  half  the  Atlantic 
community.  Oxii  economies  are  weakened. 
The  area  of  freedom  in  the  world  has  shrunk, 
and  still  shrinks.  The  requirement  of 
atomic  defense  promises  to  restrict  freedom 
here   in   the   United   States.     Only   a  small 


minority  in  America  holds  fast  to  the  notion 
that  America  is  capable,  single-handedly,  of 
arriving  at  a  solution.  Nearly  every  Member 
of  Congress  realizes  the  impossibility  of  any 
Nation's  insuring  its  domestic  tranquility 
and  providing  effectively  its  own  defense  sole- 
ly by  Its  own  efforts.  Independently  of  all 
other  nations.  Most  thoughtful  Americans 
Join  in  this  firm  conviction. 

In  this  situation,  many  proposals  for  tak- 
ing more  effective  steps  toward  peace  have 
been  proposed  in  Congress  and  out:  means 
of  strengthening  the  U.N.;  means  of  bringing 
the  free  people  of  the  world  closer  together 
in  defense  and  economics.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreig^n  Affairs  in  the  House 
have  been  holding  extensive  hearings  on 
these  plans  •  •  •  Many  eminent  citizens 
have  testified  before  the  subcommittees. 

All  this  reflects  the  great  concern  about 
the  state  of  affairs  today;  concern  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Sttaes. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  making  this  ob- 
servation; but.  Mr.  President,  the  State  De- 
partment's apparent  lack  of  vision  at  this 
time  is  shocking  and  alarming  to  many  of 
us.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  were 
in  urgent  need  of  creative  leadership,  it  is 
now. 

Long  ago  it  was  said,  "to  govern  is  to 
foresee."  If  we  drift  into  another  war,  it  will 
be  because  those  responsible  for  keeping  the 
peace  lacked  vision;  because  they  could  not 
see  the  danger  when  the  cloud  was  small; 
because  measures  were  not  taken  to  remove 
the  cloud  while  there  was  still  time.  That 
cloud,  unfortunately,  grows  bigger  every  day. 
It  is  so  large  now  that  it  envelops  us  in  a 
fog  of  cold  war.  Already,  dictatorship  has 
won  vast  areas  without  firing  a  shot  in  that 
cold  war.  Meanwhile,  despite  our  efforts,  our 
money,  and  other  laudatory  means,  we  mere- 
ly hold  our  own  in  Europe,  while  we  are  los- 
ing much  in  Asia.  Swiftly,  the  sands  fall 
through  the  hour-glass.  This  is  the  time 
to  foresee,  if  we  would  govern  with  efficiency. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  President,  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  exceptional 
dangers  we  face.  Many  Senators  disclose  an 
awareness  of  our  particular  responsibility 
for  the  peace  of  our  people.  More  than  a 
mere  power  to  consent  to  or  reject  appoint- 
ments of  those  who  represent  our  Govern- 
ment in  foreign  affairs  Is  vested  in  us  by  the 
Constitution.  Rather,  that  honored  instru- 
ment invests  in  us  the  responsibility  of 
giving  advice  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  making 
treaties.  We  should  not  be  mere  back-seat 
drivers.  We  are  spokesmen  of  the  people 
who  own  the  vehicle  and  who  ride  in  it.  We 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  advising 
as  to  the  route  to  be  taken.  After  all,  we  are 
close  to  the  people:  so  close  to  them,  in  fact, 
that  we  will  be  bumped  out  of  our  place  if 
we  disregard  the  people. 

MUCH    AND    VARIED    ADVICE    OFFERED 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Those  career 
men,  fine  men,  who  owe  in  part  their  ap- 
pointments to  the  Senate,  are  not  so  close 
to  the  people;  therefore,  they  are  not  so 
acutely  cognizant  of  the  p>eople's  wishes. 
They  have  their  duty;  we  have  ours.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States  of  this'  Nation  recently  sought  to 
do  our  duty.  Wa  suggested  steps  which  the 
State  Department  might  take  to  help  solve 
our  problem  of  peace. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Tydings,  gave  his  advice. 
Like  a  noble  voice  in  the  wilderness  he  urged, 
for  the  third  time,  that  we  ask  for  a  world 
disarmament  conference.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  belong  to  a  body  where  the 
hardheaded  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services — to  whose  ability  I  can 


testify  as  one  of  its  members — is  disarma- 
ment's strongest  champion  in  Congress 
What  a  paradox. 

I  am  proud  also  to  belong  to  a  body  where 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  the  one  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  urging  new  efforts  to  save  humanity 
from  the  horrors  of  hydrogen  war.  Who  can 
forget  the  generous  proposal  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  McMahon,  ad- 
vanced from  this  Chamber  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  in  the  second  far-reaching  and  capable 
speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  last 
week?  The  advice  the  two  Senators  gave 
was  very  far  reaching,  and  who  here  will 
deny  that  we  need  far-reaching  measures  to 
meet  the  emergency  we  face? 

They  advised  us  to  offer  to  sacrifice  the 
major  arms  on  which  we  now  depend  for 
the  defense  of  our  national  sovereignty,  if 
others  would  do  the  same;  and  provided,  al- 
ways, the  acceptance  of  the  strict  inspection 
and  control  this  would  necessitate.  This  in- 
volves the  sacrifice  of  some  of  our  national 
sovereignty. 

Other  Senators  put  their  advice  in  the 
form  of  resolutions  they  offered.  Nearly  all 
of  these  were  far  reaching,  too.  They  de- 
parted substantially  from  the  notions  of 
national  sovereignty  which  have  previously 
prevailed. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Thomas, 
has  had  an  exceptional  experience  in  this 
field.  Like  the  other  two  Senators  I  have 
mentioned,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  He  offered  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  52  in  cosponsorshlp 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Douglas,  upon  whom  he  has  left  an  indeli- 
ble mark.  They  advised  that  we  propose  a 
widespread  collective  self-defense  agreement 
under  article  51  of  the  charter. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Tobey,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
many  fields,  together  with  other  Senators, 
sponsored  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56. 
They  advised  by  it  that  we  seek  to  strengthen 
the  U.N. — a  goal  that  all  the  resolutions,  to 
which  I  refer,  seek  also.  These  Senators 
would  develop  it  into  a  world  federation,  and 
would  have  us  declare  this  to  be  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  U.S.  policy.  Their  reso- 
lution is  known  generally  as  the  world  federa- 
tion resolution. 

A  number  of  Senators  were  so  impressed 
by  the  need  of  far-reaching  action  that  they 
sponsored  both  the  world  federation  and  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolutions. 

One  of  them,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Sparkman,  whose  statesmanship 
I  learned  to  appreciate  in  the  many  years  I 
served  with  him  in  the  House,  cosponsored 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  133  with  a 
group  of  10  Senators.  As  were  the  two  others 
I  mentioned,  this  impressive  group  was  quite 
bipartisan  in  character  and  drawn  from  many 
parts  of  the  country.  These  .Senators  ad- 
vised that  we  seek  to  amend  the  U.N.  Charter. 
They  would  remove  the  veto  in  defined  mat- 
ters of  aggression  and  establish  an  interna- 
tional police  force  under  a  reorganized  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Then  I  had  the  honor  of  offering  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  57  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  20  Senators.  They  included  such 
eminent  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  George,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Fulbright,  whose  earlier 
resolution  started  the  ball  rolling  into  what 
became  the  U.N.  organization.  My  cospon- 
sors  also  included  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Maybank, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments, the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  McCarthy,  and  other  distinguished 
Senators. 
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In  this  resolution,  known  generally  as  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolution,  we  advised  that 
the  President  should  invite  the  other  six 
sponsors  of  the  Atlantic  Pact — Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg — to  meet  with  our 
delegates  in  a  bipartisan  Federal  Convention. 
Just  that.  We  would  explore  how  far  these 
people,  and  those  of  such  other  democracies 
as  the  convention  might  Invite  to  meet  with 
them  could  apply  among  them,  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  U.N..  the  principles  of  Federal 
union  that  are  embodied  in  our  own  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Still  other  resolutions  were  offered  by  still 
other  Senators.  I  find  that  no  less  than  40 
Senators  have  sponsored,  or  subsequently  ad- 
hered to,  one  or  more  of  these  plans.  They 
come  from  every  region  of  the  United 
States— from  32  of  the  48  States — and  repre- 
sent every  shade  of  opinion  in  both  parties. 

May  I  list  them? 

"impressive"    sponsorship    listed 

The  gentlemen  from  Vermont.  Mr.  Aiken 
and  Mr.  Flanders;  the  gentlemen  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Cain; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Capehart; 
the  gentlemen  from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Withers;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Douglas;  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Downey;  the  gentlemen  from 
Montana,  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Ecton;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Ferguson; 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware.  Mr.  Frear; 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Ful- 
bright; the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
George;  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gil- 
lette; the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Hoey  and  Mr.  Graham:  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hendrickson;  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Alabama,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Sparkman;  the  gentlemen  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Thye  and  Mr.  Humphrey;  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Hunt;  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  Mr.  Johnson;  the  gen- 
tlemen from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Maybank 
and  Mr.  Johnston,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kllgore:  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Lehman;  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Long;  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  McCarthy;  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  Mr.  McMahon;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse;  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Mr.  Pepper;  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stennis;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho.  Mr.  Taylor;  the 
gentleman  from  Utah,  Mr.  Thomas;  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Tobey; 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Young;  and  myself. 

This  is,  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  an  impres- 
sive manifestation.  It  is  quite  an  extraordi- 
nary demonstration  of  the  Senate's  concern 
for  our  future:  its  vision  of  the  needs  of  our 
time:  its  willingness  to  shoulder  its  responsi- 
bilities and  act  creatively. 

One  would  expect  this  to  Impress  par- 
ticularly the  State  Department.  More  than 
one  Secretary  of  State  has  criticized  the 
Senate  as  being  too  negative  in  its  attitude; 
being  more  inclined  to  reject  than  to  ap- 
prove— let  alone   propose   to  create. 

I  expected  a  friendly,  appreciative,  co- 
operative, constructive  reaction  from  the 
State  Department  to  at  least  some  of  this 
good  and  wholesome  advice  from  Senators. 

Nearly  all  the  Senators  sponsoring  these 
various  plans  had  already  supported  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  other 
postwar  measures  the  State  Department 
favored.  Some  of  us  foresaw  the  Marshall 
plan  would  not  be  enough  but  supported  it, 
nevertheless.  And  with  some  misgivings, 
some  of  us  voted  for  the  Atlantic  Pact  In 
the  text  the  State  Department  recommended. 

Many  of  us  have  continued  through  the 
years  to  vote  for  the  State  Department's 
policies,  although  we  did  it  with  grave  doubt 
and  concern.  The  Department  brought  us 
measures  which  soon  turned  out  to  be  only 


a  stopgap,  and  which  required  a  greater 
stopgap  to  prop  it  up. 

It  will  be  recalled  what  the  U.N.  and  the 
International  Bank  and  Fund  were  supposed 
to  do.  But  soon  we  were  called  upon  to  prop 
up  these  State  Department  plans  with  the 
British  loan.  Senators  will  remember  the 
promises  made  about  the  British  loan,  until 
suddenly  it  broke  down,  and  had  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  guarantee  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
This,  in  turn,  had  to  be  propped  up  with 
the  Marshall  plan.  That  left  such  a  gap 
that  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  were  lost 
to  the  Kremlin.  To  stop  that  gap,  we  were 
offered  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Shortly,  the  At- 
lantic Treaty  had  to  be  plugged  up  with 
the  measure  to  rearm  Western  Europe. 

I  forebear  to  say  more,  or  to  speak  of  China 
or  atomic  developments. 

I  am  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  Krem- 
lin is  an  unreliable  ally  and  a  tough  antago- 
nist with  which  to  deal.  But,  better  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  State  Department 
might  have  recognized  this  fact  earlier,  and 
made  greater  provision  against  it.  Thereby, 
we  would  have  gained  a  larger  margin  for 
safety. 

I  have  sometimes  questioned  the  State 
Department's  vision,  but  I  never  expected 
it  to  turn  against  so  many  Senators  who 
have  supported  it  through  thin  and  thinner. 
I  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  win  it 
the  plaudits  of  Colonel  McCormlck.  But 
that  is  what  it  has  now  done. 

Was  it  Walt  Whitman  who  said,  "They 
who  see  farthest  have  the  most  faith?"  No 
matter  who  said  it,  the  point  is  still  good. 

If  we  measure  the  vision  of  the  State 
Department  by  the  faith  it  is  showing,  what 
do  we  find? 

We  find  it  has  no  faith  in  the  advice  the 
chairman  of  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
gave.  We  find  it  has  no  faith  in  the  advice 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  gave.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Acheson.  dealt  harshly  in  the  same 
press  conference  with  the  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Mr.  McMahon. 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Mr.  Tydings. 

The  Secretary  has  not  yet  honored  the 
rest  of  us  with  his  personal  attention.  In- 
stead, he  sent  two  of  his  aids.  Dean  Rusk, 
a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  an4 
John  D.  Hickerson,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  to  give  the  Department's  views  on 
the  various  resolutions. 

We  find  the  Department  has  no  faith  in 
any  part   of  the   major   resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  go  all  the  way 
with  some  of  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  proposed  and  discussed  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  At  the  same 
time,  I  know  the  motives  of  the  sponsors 
are  good.  Some  of  the  provisions  are  worthy 
and  should  be  carefully  considered.  Yet  the 
State  Department  finds  nothing  worthwhile 
about  any  of  them.  It  merely  concludes 
that  it  "must  oppose  passage  of  this  res- 
olution." 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Kefauver.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  all  too  often 
succumb  to  the  occupational  disease  which 
sometimes  characterizes  executive  officials, 
namely,  that  any  suggestion  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  body  is  to  be  auto- 
matically turned  down? 

Mr.  Kefauver.  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  apparently  in  this  in- 
stance the  State  Department  has  very  little 
confidence  in  the  advice  offered  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  by  the  public  generaUy. 
It  seems  to  have  confidence  only  in  its  own 
opinions. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  agree  that  possibly 
the  speech  of  Glendower  recounted  by  Shake- 


speare in  his  play  Henry  IV  Is  appropriate 
here?  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  leader 
of  the  Welsh  forces  addressed  the  assembly 
and  said : 

"I  am  a  blessed  Glendower.  It  is  mine  to 
speak  and  yours   to  hear." 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  this  senti- 
ment describes  the  attitude  of  the  State 
Department,  namely,  that  it  is  theirs  to 
speak  and  ours  merely  to  listen  and  jputely 
acquiesce? 

Mr.  Kefauver.  The  distinguished  Senator 
has  had  so  much  experience  in  this  kind 
of  a  situation  that  he  has  very  eloquently, 
I  think,  described  the  present  attitude  of  the 
State  Department,  I  say  with  much  regret. 

As  for  our  Federal  Convention  to  explore 
Atlantic  Union,  we  were  told  that  the  De- 
partment cannot  support  this  particular  res- 
olution, until  we  answered  to  its  satisfaction 
a  series  of  schoolteacher  questions  with  a 
few  $64  questions  mixed  up  with  them.  I 
shall  pay  my  respects  to  these  questions 
somewhat  later. 

I  take  no  personal  umbrage  at  this,  Mr. 
President.  The  matter  is  far  too  grave;  and 
I  take  solace  In  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah 
himself,  fared  no  better  than  did  the  rest 
of  us.  The  Department  had  no  faith  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinots. 

Such  Is  the  faith  the  State  Department 
shows  in  advice  from  the  Senate.  We  find 
it  has  the  same  lack  of  faith  in  the  views 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Kefauver.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  should  like  to  add  one 
more  instance  with  reference  to  the  reso- 
lution which  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  I  introduced  some  years  ago 
with  regard  to  the  Federation  of  Western 
Europe.  The  response  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  instance 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  the  same  as  has  the 
Senator's. 

Mr.  Kefauver.  The  Senator  confirms  the 
statement  I  have  made,  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  occurrence.  I  wish  to  observe 
that  4  years  ago  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  presented  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  United  States  try  to  use 
its  influence,  through  the  Marshall  plan,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  break- 
down of  the  barriers  between  the  nations 
Of  Western  Europe  and  the  unification  pro- 
gram which  would  eliminate  custome  and 
trade  restrictions  and  bring  about  a  real 
unity  of  Western  Europe.  The  State  Depart- 
ment turned  thumbs  down  on  the  advice 
of  the  distinguished  Senators.  We  now  find, 
years  later,  after  nationalization  has  risen 
again  in  many  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  when  the  leaders  of  some  of  those 
nations  are  distrustful  of  one  another,  at 
long,  long  last,  4  or  5  years  later,  the  State 
Department  finally  recognizes  the  idea  as 
being  good. 

Mr.  Flanders.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  whether  he  would 
not  suppose,  in  view  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  State  Department  with  all  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  made  by  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body,  it  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  with  itself? 

Mr.  Kefauver.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment officials  are  men  of  great  ability.  I 
think  they  have  dealt  with  the  problem  so 
long  that  they  think  they  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  have  any  particular  opinion  or  in- 
sight as  to  what  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  are  ready  or  prepared  for.  I  hope 
that  In  some  way  we  can  persuade  the  State 
Department  to  see  the  point  that  the  only 
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way  la  which  we  may  be  able  to  proceed  on 
some  permanent  basis  Is  to  have  full  discus- 
sion and  consideration  In  Ck)ngress  and  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  made.  When  the  State  De- 
partment comes  to  that  point  of  view,  we 
shall  have  made  considerable  progress. 

Mr.  Flandexs.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  he  has  felt  that  in  what  has 
seemed  to  be  the  most  Important  public  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  head  of  the  State 
Dep>artment;  namely,  his  talk  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  newspapers,  which  was 
afterward  released  as  a  pubUc  statement,  he 
detected  any  tremendous  amount  of  self- 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  over 
the  progress  which  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  making? 

Mr.  Ketattveb.  I  must  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
very  happy  over  the  progress  we  have  been 
making. 

Mr.  Plandebs.  That  being  the  case,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Termessee  think  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  too  happy 
with  what  we  suggest  and  is  not  too  happy 
wrlth  what  he  is  doing,  it  might  seem  a  good 
thing  for  him  to  take  a  wider  circle  of  ad- 
vice, including  oxir  own? 

Mr.  Kktauver.  I  do,  indeed,  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  even  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
colleagues  are  dissatisfied  with  the  progress 
we  are  making  in  certain  parts  of  the  world — 
they  admit  that  we  are  on  only  a  day-to-day 
foreign  policy — certainly  they  should  be 
happy  to  have  xis  bring  certain  proposals  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  debate  them,  and 
have  them  considered  by  the  American  peo- 
ple In  trying  to  get  a  long-range  program  in 
which  we  would  not  have  to  deal  with  these 
questions  piecemeal. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  was  very  glad  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  nientioned  the  resolutions 
which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
offered  from  time  to  time  asking  that  the 
strength  of  the  Marshall  plan  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  European  nations  Into  Inte- 
grating themselves  economically  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  1  was  pleased  also  by  the  very  accu- 
rate way  In  which  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see pointed  out  that  the  State  Department 
in  the  past  has  always  turned  thumbs  down 
upon  this  proposal,  but  now  has  come  around 
to  believing  that  this  Is  what  shoiUd  have 
been  done. 

By  way  of  further  background,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  all  remember  that  when 
the  Marshall  plan  was  under  debate  last 
year,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  offered  an- 
other resolution  calling  for  a  flnanclal  re- 
wrard  to  those  nations  which  practiced  inte- 
gration, and  once  again  at  the  behest  of  the 
State  Department  that  resolution  was  voted 
down.  But  now,  a  year  later,  the  EJuropean 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  State 
Department  come  around  and  adopt  the  pol- 
icy which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
advocated,  and  it  is  now  their  policy.  Now 
I  come  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Kefauveh.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say, 
in  that  connection,  that  since  the  State  De- 
partment has  finally  come  around  to  the 
policy  reconunended  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  that  the  nations  of  western  Eu- 
rope should  federate,  it  is  a  rather  strange 
thing  that  the  State  Department  feels  that 
federation  would  be  a  success  in  western 
Europe,  and  yet  Is  imwllllng  that  we  also 
Join  m  the  enterprise.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  Is  asking  them  to  do  something 
which  It  refuses  to  recommend  even  being 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration when  It  Is  made  applicable  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DooGuis.  This  is  the  question  I  should 
like  to  ask.  Has  not  the  behavior  of  the 
EGA  and  the  State  Department  In  this  mat- 


ter of  the  economic  integration  of  Europe 
been  similar  to  that  of  an  ungracious  hus- 
band who  turns  down  every  suggestion  which 
his  wife  makes,  and  laughs  her  suggestions 
to  scorn,  but  who  then  after  a  period  of 
time  will  put  her  suggestions  into  effect  and 
pass  them  off  as  his  own  ideas  which  he  has 
Just  originated? 

Mr.  Kefauver.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  It  seems  to  me,  cites  a  very 
clear  parallel. 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  I  think  we  should  recall 
that  even  in  this  last  instance,  when  we 
have  been  saying  that  the  State  Department 
has  accepted  the  principle  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  ECA  bill  which  has  not  yet 
been  reported,  actually  the  fact  Is  that  Mr. 
Hoffman,  of  the  ECA,  saw  the  light  much 
sooner  than  did  the  State  Department,  and 
that  he  is  the  one  who  concluded,  as  long 
ago.  I  think,  as  September,  that  this  Is  an 
essential,  in  fact,  an  indispensable,  part  of 
the  EAC  if  It  is  to  be  successful. 

I  call  attention  to  the  initial  statement 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations by  Mr.  Hoffman  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Hoffman  had  no  qualifications 
about  the  absolute  importance  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  unification  of  Europe.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  in  one  very  short  and 
pointed  paragraph,  said  something  to  this 
effect — though  I  cannot  quote  exactly  the 
words — that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  in  Europe  about  federation,  but  that 
neither  the  people  nor  the  governments  In 
Exirope  were  yet  ready  for  any  action.  It 
was  rather  a  definite  and  flat  statement  that 
they  are  not  ready  for  it,  whereas  when  we 
ask  any  of  the  representatives  of  ECA,  such 
as  Mr.  Zellerbach,  from  Italy,  or  Mr.  Hanes, 
from  Germany,  as  I  did,  whether  they  think 
the  people  of  their  respective  countries  are 
ready  and  willing  to  make  such  a  move,  they 
both  say  yes. 

Mr.  Kefauver.  Mr.  President,  that  has  been 
my  experience  in  talking  with  some  of  the 
oflSclals  of  the  western  European  democracies. 
Whether  the  politicians  are  all  for  unifica- 
tion or  not,  the  people  certainly  realize  that 
if  they  are  to  get  anywhere.  If  they  are  to 
have  any  protection,  they  must  have  some 
unification. 

I  think  it  is  in  point  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  certainly  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas appreciates  the  fact  that  unification  in 
western  Europe,  when  he  first  proposed  it, 
would  have  been  comparatively  simple  and 
easy  of  accomplishment,  as  compared  with 
the  many  difficulties  which  would  occur  and 
are  occurring  in  the  effort  now  being  made. 

Similarly,  at  this  time  we  might  go  far  In 
trjrlng  to  explore  federation,  and  get  away 
from  the  present  piecemeal  foreign  policy 
with  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  if  we 
do  it  now,  but  if  we  wait  until  next  year 
or  the  year  following,  the  longer  we  wait  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  agrees  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do  agree,  not 
only  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  people 
involved,  which  has  progressed,  but  we  have 
expended  our  money,  which  should  have 
been  used  to  soften  the  dlfBcvUtles  and  the 
changes.  There  Is  no  question  that  many 
difficulties  are  involved  in  upsetting  markets, 
and  that  was  the  primary  purpose  fCK-  which 
our  money  shoxild  have  been  iised.  but  it 
was  not,  and  now  we  are  910  billion  behind 
in  the  schedule.  That  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  KcFAUVEB.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
observation. 

The  answer  of  the  State  Department  to 
every  proposal  for  peace,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  It  needs  time  to  coiuider  the  pro- 
posal. My  heaven.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
thing  we  do  not  need  is  time  to  consider. 
We  need  to  utilize  the  brief  time  we  have, 
as  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Arkansas,  to  quit  drifting  and 
start  moving.  The  State  Department  e\'l- 
dently  does  not  realize  that  we  cannot  kill 
time;  It  Is  time  which  kills  us.  And,  that 
was  never  more  true  than  it  is  at  this  very 
moment.  I  am  afraid  the  hydrogen  bomb 
wears  no  wrist  watch. 

Prom  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  State,  one  might  think  we  were  too 
ambitious;  that  we  were  trying  to  do  too 
much  too  quickly.  Actually,  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  the  democracies  doing  too 
much,  too  soon,  as  it  Is  a  question  of  the 
slow-moving  democracies  coming  up  again 
with  too  little,  too  late. 

The  State  Department,  from  the  evidence 
of  its  expressions,  has  no  faith  in  any  of 
the  various  peace  proposals. 

What  then  does  the  Department  have  faith 
in,  outside  of  Itself?  In  the  people  of  the 
United   States?     Hardly. 

It  would  seem  that  a  man  need  only  leave 
the  State  Department  for  it  to  lose  its  faith 
in  his  advice. 

Take  Will  Clayton,  for  Instance.  Less  than 
18  months  ago  he  was  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs — the  key  position 
in  the  cold  war. 

While  he  was  in  the  Department,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's advice  was  considered  with  the  great 
respect  it  deserves.  After  he  again  became  a 
private  citizen,  and  had  more  time  to  think 
of  our  affairs  as  a  whole,  he  came  out  for  a 
full-fledged  Federal  Union  of  the  democracies 
as  our  only  salvation. 

Mr.  Clayton  became  one  of  the  founders 
and  vice  president  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
Committee.  He  is  a  very  ardent  and  active 
supporter  of  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution. 
He  has  made  a  number  of  warmly  received 
and  widely  publicized  speeches,  particularly 
about  its  monetary  and  economic  Implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  colloquy  be- 
tween members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Mr.  Clayton  on  January  23,  in  a  meeting 
which  lasted  more  than  5  hours.  This  Is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  documents  on  this 
subject  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  read. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Clayton  testified  for 
several  hours  before  the  Thomas  subcom- 
mittee and  the  House  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  In  favor  of  the  Atlantic  Union  reso- 
lution. 

Both  times  this  statesman,  who  Is  at  the 
same  time  a  self-made,  big  agriculturist  and 
businessman,  answered  numerous  detailed 
questions  on  the  Implications  of  this  resolu- 
tion. He  was  queried  as  to  its  agricultural, 
business,  and  labor  aspects,  here  and  abroad. 

He  testified  that  the  establishment  of  a 
full  federal  union  of  the  Atlantic  democracies 
particularly  as  regards  the  creation  of  a 
common  market  currency  and  a  common 
market  free  of  trade  barriers,  was  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all. 

Mr.  Clayton  further  testified  that  this 
union  with  Its  vast  competitive  free  market 
gave  the  best  hope  not  only  of  ending  the 
dollar  shortage,  but  also  of  preserving  our 
free-enterprise  system  from  further  Invasion 
by  Marxism. 

He  testified  that  the  gravest,  most  Im- 
mediate danger  to  us  lay  not  In  atomic  at- 
tack, but  In  the  cold  war.  The  Kremlin's 
strategy,  to  his  Judgment,  Is  to  win  through 
economic  means  of  absorbing  nations  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired — let  alone  a  bomb  be- 
ing burst. 

Mr.  Clayton  expressed  the  belief  that  com- 
munism is  vanning  more  and  more  of  the 
world  through  the  cold -war  strategy.  He 
thought  communism  would  continue  to  win 
if  we  failed  to  form  the  Atlantic  Union — 
despite  the  UJI.,  the  Atlantic  Treaty,  the 
ECA,  or  any  Improvement  of  them  short  of 
union.  He  Insisted  repeatedly  that  none  of 
these  instruments  could  reach  the  heart  of 
the  danger.     Remember,  communism  devel- 
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oped  in  each  country  as  a  domestic  affair, 
not  by  military  invasion.  Let  me  quote 
briefly  from  what  he  said  to  the  Thomas 
subcommittee: 

•I  am  a  great  believer  In  the  U.N.  I  think 
It  has  done  a  fine  Job.  But  the  U.N.  was  not 
set  up  to  deal  with  the  cold  war,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  cannot  deal  with  the  cold  war; 
and,  no  modification  of  the  U.N.  can  deal 
with  the  cold  war. 

■To  get  the  strength  that  we  need,  the 
economic  strength  that  we  need  in  this  situ- 
ation, we  have  got  to  bring  these  democratic 
countries  together  in  a  real  union,  the  kind 
of  union  that  we  formed  In  1787-89  in  this 
country.    It  has  to  be  a  real  union." 

After  remarking  that  he  had  "had  some 
experience  in  negotiating  with  the  Russians 
when  I  was  In  Government  service,"  Mr. 
Clayton  made  this  comment  on  Secretary 
Acheson's  press  conference: 

"Mr.  Acheson  added  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  strengthen  the  democratic 
world,  particularly  those  areas  of  weakness 
In  the  democratic  world,  in  order  to  create 
a  firm  foundation  for  agreement  with  Russia 
which  would  prevail.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
goodf  tatement  of  our  foreign  policy,  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  State  might  have  added, 
with  credit  and  pride  to  himself  and  the 
country  and  the  world,  that  the  area  of 
greatest  weakness  among  the  democracies  is 
their  disunity,  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
united,  as  is  the  Communist  world,  and  that 
the  most  constructive  thing  by  far  which 
the  democracies  covld  do,  more  construc- 
tive than  perhaps  any  other  step  they  could 
take,  would  be  to  create  among  themselves 
that  unity,  which  would  bring  about  one 
foreign  policy,  one  currency,  and  no  cus- 
toms houses  between  the  members  of  the 
democratic  world,  so  that  they  would  have 
the  strength  and  the  mobility  to  resist  the 
onslaughts  of   the   Communist    world." 

"We  have  got  to  take  a  bold,  constructive 
policy  here.  In  my  opinion,  and  make  de- 
mocracy work  so  that  we  have  an  affirmative 
situation  Instead  of  always  a  defensive  posi- 
tion. Today  we  are  always  on  the  defensive. 
Stalin  keeps  the  initiative — moves  fast, 
moves  with  unity,  with  strength,  and  he  is 
succeeding." 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  the  statesmanlike 
thinking  and  speaking  the  people  are  long- 
ing to  hear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  high  time  Mr. 
Clayton  was  drafted  back  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  > 

His  is  not  the  only  voice  which  failed  to 
register  with  the  State  Department. 

There  is  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  who  won  a 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  work  In  atomic  energy. 
In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Urey  said  there  would 
be  no  place  at  all  to  hide  if  an  effective 
quantity  of  hydrogen  bombs  were  exploded 
over  here.  What  was  his  advice?  That  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  57  be  considered 
and  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Let  me  quote  two  brief  pasasges  from  his 
testimony: 

"There  is  a  way  out.  That  Is  the  way  of 
partnership  and  unity,  the  way  of  sharing 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  freedom — 
the  way  of  Atlantic  Union." 

And,  again — 

"I  believe  that  material  force  and  eco- 
nomic arrangements,  in  themselves,  are 
valueless  in  this  crisis.  If  mankind  Is  to 
save  his  freedoms,  a  value  much  higher  must 
lead  him.     This  is  the  spiritual,  the  moral. 

"I  refuse  to  believe  that  mere  mechanical 
difficulties  and  obstacles  can  thwart  man's 
attainment  of  a  form  of  government  which 
safeguards  and  promotes  our  way  of  life." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  When  I  first  heard  of 
the  Atlantic  Union  idea  I  was  a  student 
at  college.  That  was  about  26  years  ago. 
The  idea  seemed  so  logical  to  me  that  I 
thought  surely  a  civilization  that  could 


accomplish  the  wonders  that  our  Western 
civilization  was  accomplishing  would 
surely  see  the  wisdom  in  this  act  and 
Atlantic  Union  would  certainly  be  around 
the  corner.  Itseems  just  as  logical  to  me 
today,  but  it  still  seems  to  be  around  the 
corner. 

There  are  encouraging  notes,  however, 
and  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki] 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  events  in 
those  26  intervening  years. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  proposal.  It  is 
bipartisan  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 
An  indication  of  the  bipartisan  attitude 
was  my  referral  to  the  excellent,  cou- 
rageous, and  very  important  work  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  late 
Mr.  Kefauver.  On  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  we  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lems of  NATO  and  the  need  for  a 
stronger  Atlantic  Community  by  estab- 
lishing 3  years  ago  the  NATO  task  force. 
Owen  J.  Roberts,  an  eminent  and  con- 
servative Republican,  who  later  served 
on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Atlantic  Union  idea  and 
gave  his  declining  years  and  his  personal 
resources  to  this  cause.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, Governor  of  New  York,  has  spoken 
out  strongly  for  several  years  in  behalf 
of  the  Atlantic  Union  idea.  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, Mr.  QuiE,  and  myself  on  the  Re- 
publican side  have  been  on  the  record 
similarly  for  some  time. 

In  less  specific  terms,  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  urged 
an  Atlantic  Confederation.  Former  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater  spoke  hopefully  of 
a  "fiowering  Atlantic  Community." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  these 
hearings  can  begin,  because  certainly  no 
time  is  to  be  lost  in  pursuing  this  de- 
sirable objective. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I 
want  to  commend  him  and  can  assui'C 
the  gentleman  that  my  interest  has  been 
sparked  by  his  determination  and  his 
desire  for  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution. 
He  has  done  yeoman  work  in  this  re- 
gard and  certainly  has  pursued  it  vigor- 
ously.   I  wish  to  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  wish  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  my  esteemed 
and  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
FraserI. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  leadership  which  he  has  taken 
in  offering  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
development  of  a  Federal  union  in  the 
Atlantic  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hardest  lessons  of 
history  to  learn  are  indeed  the  simple 
lessons  of  history.  The  simple  lesson 
of  the  strength  of  the  United  States  is 
,the  unity  we  forged  from  the  13  inde- 
pendent States.  Our  Nation  is  immeas- 
urably stronger  today  because  the  50 
States  are  tied  together  through  politi- 
cal integration. 

Boldness,  Imagination,  and  deteimi- 
nation  marked  the  work  of  those  who 
helped  to  weld  together  the  beginnings 
of  the  mightiest  Nation  on  earth. 


In  1965  the  need  for  boldness,  imagi- 
nation, and  determination  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  In  the  world  of  120 
nations,  confiict  spills  from  the  cup  in 
which  Is  brewed  national  pride,  zealous 
ideology,  power  ambitions,  misunder- 
standing, and  self-interest.  The  United 
States  has  helped  to  hammer  out  many 
alliances  designed  to  control  and  confine 
such  conflicts,  but  these  alliances  rest  on 
shaky  foundations. 

The  limited  value  of  alliances  Is  seen 
In  the  recent  conflict  over  Kashmir,  the 
inability  of  SEATO  to  respKjnd  to  any 
current  conflict,  and  the  declarations  of 
French  leadership  about  NATO.  The 
United  States  fights  nearly  alone  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Great  Britain 
remains  committed  alone  to  the  defense 
of  Malaysia.  Great  Britain  alone  is 
asked  by  the  rest  of  the  world  to  stave 
off  the  unilateral  independence  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  The  OAS  is  invited  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  only  after  we 
have  intervened,  and  we  continue  to 
treat  the  Moru-oe  Doctrine,  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  the  last  century,  as  a  vital 
element  in  current  U.S.  policy. 

Meanwhile  vast  sums  are  spent  by 
nations  to  arm  against  ix>tential  and 
actual  enemies. 

If  the  Atlantic  Community  nations 
could  unite  to  create  a  single  political 
will  in  the  international  arena,  the  ca- 
pacity of  Western  values  to  survive  would 
be  increased  enonnously.  This  increased 
ability  to  survive  would  not  be  the  mere 
sum  of  the  national  strengths,  but  would 
be  multiplied  many  times  over  because  of 
unified  decisions  in  actions  which  affect 
the  world.  Internally,  of  course,  unre- 
stricted commerce  would  stimulate  new 
economic  growth  and  enhance  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens. 

What  would  this  mean  to  the  develop- 
ing nations?  It  would  mean  an  increased 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity nations  to  aid  development  of  the 
developing  nations.  It  would  offer 
stabilized  markets  for  their  products.  It 
would  permit  a  downgrading  of  defense 
and  military  considerations  in  our  efforts 
around  the  world  and  an  upgrading  of 
our  commitment  to  self-governmer^t. 

And  last,  It  would  enormously 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  in  which 
the  diversities  of  goals,  understanding 
and  national  self-interest  often  inhibit 
effective  action.  As  a  strong  United  Na- 
tions supporter,  I  can  state  unequivocally 
that  political  unity  within  the  Atlantic 
Community  would  greatly  enhance  the 
capacity  of  the  U.N.  to  keep  the  peace  and 
its  ability  to  help  the  world  evolve  to- 
ward peace  under  the  rule  of  law. 

The  time  for  imagination,  boldness 
and  detei-mination  has  arrived. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman's  men- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  may  cause 
concern  to  some.  As  I  Interpret  the  effect 
of  this  resolution,  and  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  which  hopefully  will  some  day 
follow,  it  would  not  impair  the  United 
Nations  In  any  way;  in  fact,  would  It 
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not  tend  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr,  FRASER.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  itself  contemplates  the 
development  of  regional  organizations. 
Our  own  ixjlicies  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  been  to  encourage  economic 
and  political  integration.  I  think  what 
is  needed  now  is  for  us  to  apply  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  neighbors  across  the 
Atlantic  the  same  ideas  that  we  have 
urged  others  to  apply,  particularly  our 
support  for  the  development  of  the 
Common  Market. 

But.  if  we  can  succeed,  I  deeply  feel 
that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  one  of  the 
curious  aspects  of  State  Department 
policy  through  the  years  has  been  to  en- 
coiu-age  the  merging  of  national  sover- 
eignty among  European  nations.  But 
never  have  they  suggested  that  the 
United  States  do  any  merging.  It  is 
always  for  the  other  fellow,  which  seems 
to  me  a  rather  dubious  position  to  take. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  the  comment 
of  the  gentleman  is  well  taken.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Department,  but  sometimes  it  seems  that 
some  additional  boldness  and  some  more 
aggressive  initiative  would  be  fruitful  in 
developing  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  could  find  western  values  more  likely 
to  survive.  In  that  connection  it  is  my 
view  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
ought  to  use  the  boldness  and  the  imag- 
ination and  the  determination  which 
characterizes  those  who  helped  to  bring 
together  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies 
which  founded  this  great  nation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FraserI  for 
his  excellent  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  in  my  own  remarks 
referred  to  determined  men  that  were 
fired  with  the  vision  of  free  and  open 
imity  of  States  in  a  Federal  system. 
What  I  had  in  mind  with  reference  to 
this  idea,  of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser],  has  covered  so 
well,  and  who  has  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  contributed  much  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  important  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  that  committee, 
and  whose  contributions  in  the  past  have 
been  great  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
future. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  certainly  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  and  my 
recognition  of  the  leadership  and  the 
courage  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ZABLOCKI ] ,  in  taking  the  lead 
in  introducing  this  resolution  and  in 
taking  this  special  order  and  in  setting 
the  tone  of  the  special  order  with  his 
remarks  which  have  been  so  much  to  the 
point  and  which  have  been  so  much  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  appreci- 
ation also  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 


[Mr.  Findley]  for  his  longtime  leader- 
ship in  this  important  area  and  partic- 
ularly since  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body,  and  most  especially  since  he 
has  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  PoUcy  Conunittee  Task  Force 
on  NATO  Unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
has  been  p.  tremendous  force  not  only  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  in  the 
Nation  in  that  capacity  and  has  made 
many  contributions,  contributions  of 
great  substance,  as  well  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  his  own  leadership  in  that  area. 

I  want  to  express  my  own  appreciation 
especially  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Fraser]  who  preceded  me 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House,  for  his 
fine  remarks.  The  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  sketched  the  global  repercus- 
sions, the  interests  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  in  global  sit- 
uations from  Vietnam  to  Africa,  to  Latin 
America,  and  every  zone  and  sector  that 
affects  the  lives  of  people  not  only  of 
those  areas  of  the  world  but  of  the  At- 
lantic nations  as  well,  and  recognized  in 
his  remarks  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing a  poUtical  structure  for  the  working 
out  of  the  interests  of  all  of  us  in  these 
critical  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  focus  my  own 
remarks  this  afternoon  on  the  field  of 
monetary  and  economic  policy,  and  par- 
ticularly want  to  stress  the  steps  that 
have  already  been  taken,  structural  steps, 
within  the  Atlantic  Community  to  bring 
the  interested  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  closer  together,  because  im- 
portant steps  toward  Atlantic  unity  have 
already  been  taken  in  the  broad  fields  of 
monetary  and  economic  policies.  The 
sharp  focus  of  attention  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  those  deficits  on  the  entire  At- 
lantic Community — including  Japan — 
have  already  made  a  compelling  virtue 
out  of  a  cooperation  among  the  nations 
involved. 

Three  concrete  steps  have  been  taken. 
First,  the  central  bankers  of  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Japan,  meet  every  month  in  Basle, 
Switzerland.  Second,  a  "Working  Party 
3"  was  set  up  in  1961  within  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development — OECD — bringing  togeth- 
er around  the  same  table  both  treasury 
and  central  bank  officials  from  most  of 
the  Atlantic  nations  at  4-  to  6-week  inter- 
vals to  examine  each  other's  progress  to- 
ward balance-of-payments  equilibrium. 

And  finally,  in  order  to  assure  confi- 
dence and  stability  in  all  the  principal 
currencies  of  the  developed  nations,  the 
Group  of  Ten  was  formed.  Within  this 
Group  have  come  additional  possibilities 
for  frequent  interchange  and  review  as 
well  as  action,  by  financial  and  mone- 
tary officials  of  the  Atlantic  nations. 
The  Group  of  Ten  has  now  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  even 
closer  watch — it  is  called  multilateral 
surveillance — over  the  ways  in  which 
nations  handle  their  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Here,  then,  are  the  seeds  for  fruitful 
union  among  the  free  and  advanced  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world — the  At- 


lantic nations,  if  you  will,  and  Japan- 
in  the  critical  and  sensitive  area  of 
money  and  economics.  In  a  free  and 
peaceful  community,  few  conditions  are 
more  important  to  human  development 
than  high  and  rising  living  standards, 
ample  employment  opportunities,  price 
stability,  and  equitable  distribution  of 
income.  We  already  know  that  nations 
require  imity  among  themselves  if  these 
goals  are  to  be  achieved;  and  we  now 
have  the  begirmings  of  political  struc- 
ture to  achieve  that  unity. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  once  again  how 
much  we  appreciate  his  leadership  in 
this  area.  He  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  influential  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  hope 
he  will  schedule  hearings  on  these 
resolutions  at  an  early  date  in  1966. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  for  his  fine  remarks, 
and  assure  him  I  will  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  see  that  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  heard  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Ml-.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley], the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  FraserI,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Ellsworth],  the  gentleman 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki], 
and  many  other  colleagues  who  are  so 
enthusiastically  and  effectively  working 
for  a  stronger  Atlantic  Community. 

I  want  to  fully  associate  myself  with 
the  resolution  sponsored  in  this  body, 
proposing  that  an  18-man  delegation 
meet  with  other  NATO  nations  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  and  timetable  for 
the  construction  of  Atlantic  Union. 

It  is  uonic  thkt  we  must  witness  at 
this  time  the  forces  of  disarray  at  work, 
at  a  time  when  unity  of  purpose  remains 
as  essential  as  ever.  The  United  States 
must  take  the  initiative  toward  Atlantic 
solidarity  which  has  so  obviously  weak- 
ened in  the  past  few  years. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  drift  back  to  the 
narrow  nationalism  of  past  years,  for- 
getting the  lessons  of  war  and  destruc- 
tion which  have  too  often  been  caused 
by  petty  bickering  and  false  priorities. 

We  should  not  suppose  that  Atlantic 
Union  can  be  brought  about  overnight, 
or  by  wishful  thinking.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore the  present-day  realities  which  un- 
deniably inhibit  the  proposed  creation  of 
Atlantic  institutions. 

But  it  would  be  a  serious,  perhaps 
drastic,  error  to  forsake  this  eminent  ob- 
jective now.  Our  hope  for  the  future 
does  not  embody  a  host  of  suspicious  na- 
tional entities,  all  pursuing  their  diver- 
gent national  interests  without  recourse 
to  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

The  United  States  and  the  West  Euro- 
pean states  share  a  common  historical 
development.  Their  wealth,  power,  and 
prestige  have  mcreased  enormously  since 
the  Second  World  War.  It  is  a  natural, 
and  mutually  beneficial,  wish  that  the 
nations  that  ring  the  Atlantic  combine 
together,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly 
emerging  nations. 

With  this  resolution  we  can  perhaps 
reinvigorate  this  gi'cat  endeavor. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membei-s  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  subject  just  dis- 
cussed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNIST       INFILTRATION       OF 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  ANTI -VIETNAM 

MOVEMENTS 

Thp  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Moss>.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams]  is  recognized  for  25  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  Members  of  this  body  have 
taken  the  floor  in  the  last  few  days  to  ex- 
press indignation  over  the  current  wave 
of  demonstrations  being  waged  in  pro- 
test against  American  intervention  in 
Vietnam.  I,  as  much  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congi-ess,  deplore  and  resent 
these  demonstrations.  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  Americans  are 
fighting  and  dying  to  stop  the  enslave- 
ment of  free  people  by  predatory  Com- 
munist forces,  they  need  all  the  support 
that  we  can  give  them.  Whatever  mis- 
takes may  have  been  made  in  the  past 
by  those  who  formulate  our  foreign  poli- 
cies, the  fact  remains  that  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam; our  boys  are  dying  there,  and  our 
national  honor  and  security  are  at  stake. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  mission,  the  Presi- 
dent needs  and  desei-ves  the  support  of 
every  patriotic  American  citizen,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  willing  to  give  him  my  full 
support  in  this  effort. 

The  wave  of  demonstrations  and  civil 
disobedience  that  spread  throughout  the 
country  last  weekend  have  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  highly  organized  Communist 
plot,  designed  to  embarrass  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  to  encourage  Red 
China  to  redouble  its  efforts  to  push  us 
out  of  Vietnam.  These  demonstrations, 
intended  to  serve  the  Communist  cause 
by  conveying  a  false  picture  of  American 
disunity  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  actu- 
ally border  on  the  side  of  treason. 

These  were  not  spontaneous,  spur-of- 
the-moment  manifestations  of  protest 
on  the  part  of  conscientious  American 
citizens  reacting  to  the  danger  of  a  war 
that  might  jeopardize  the  future  security 
of  our  country.  These  demonstrations 
were  obviously  well  planned  in  advance, 
well  financed  and  well  coordinated  so  as 
to  gain  for  the  demonstrators  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  publicity  throughout  the 
world.  The  participants  were  expert  in 
the  technique  of  civil  disobedience 
through  ti-aining  and  experience,  as  I 
will  attempt  to  prove  later  in  this  dis- 
sertation. 

To  those  of  us  who  represent  States 
and  areas  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  many  massive  so-called  civil  rights 
demonstrations  during  the  last  few 
years,  Attorney  General  Katzenbach's 
recent  public  recognition  of  the  role 
being   played  by  Communists  In  these 


Vietnam  demonstrations  came  as  no  sur- 
prise. What  amazes  many  of  us  is  the 
fact  that  General  Katzenbach  Ignored 
this  same  Communist  influence  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  v/ave  of  civil  disobe- 
dience that  lately  has  been  going  on  in 
the  name  of  civil  rights.  Those  who,  just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  were  demonstrating  for 
civil  rights,  are  now  in  the  forefront  in 
trying  to  undermine  our  policies  in 
southeast  Asia. 

General  Katzenbach  and  other  leaders 
In  our  administration  gave  the  stamp  of 
appi-oval  to  the  numerous  civil  rights 
protest  marches,  sit-ins,  wade-ins,  lie- 
ins,  teach-ins,  boycotts,  law  violations, 
and  other  forms  of  civil  disobedience,  on 
the  premise  that  these  people  were  ex- 
ercising ♦heir  constitutional  right  of 
petition.  To  the  extent  that  they  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
was  Communist  inspired,  agitated  and 
promoted,  they  have  given  license  and 
encouragement  to  the  same  crowd,  by 
and  large,  that  is  now  creating  trouble 
and  dissension  over  our  foreign  policy. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  hard-core 
anti-Vietnam  protest  groups  demon- 
strated here  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capi- 
tol on  August  9,  1965.  They  called  their 
rally  the  Assembly  of  Unrepresented 
People.  These  professionals  formed  the 
vanguard  of  last  weekend's  demonstra- 
tions that  were  held  thi-oughout  the 
country. 

The  leaders  of  the  August  9  march  on 
the  Capitol  were  Robert  Parish  Moses 
of  SNCC — Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee — a  militant  leftwing 
pink  tinged  civil  rights  agitating  outfit, 
and  a  man  named  Staughton  Lynd,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Both  Moses  and  lynd  have  been 
active  in  creating  racial  strife  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  are  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  the  use  of  civil  disobedience 
to  carry  out  thqlr  aims. 

Robert  Parish  Moses,  though  not  a 
Mississippian,  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  group  that  calls  itself  the  Missis- 
sippi Pieedom  Democratic  Party.  The 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  a 
tightly  knit  but  well  organized  and  fi- 
nanced group  of  racial  agitators,  has  in- 
volved itself  recently  in  numerous  mass 
demonstrations  in  Jackson  and  Natchez, 
Miss.,  as  well  as  participating  in  other 
similar  disturbances  in  other  communi- 
ties throughout  Mississippi. 

A  large  contingent  of  this  organiza- 
tion spent  the  night  of  September  16, 
1965,  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds.  In- 
dividual members  made  speeches  and 
passed  out  literature,  all  in  absolute  vio- 
lation of  law,  but  no  arrests  were  made. 
Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  out- 
law political  group  has  immunity  from 
Federal  law,  simply  because  they  agitate 
in  the  name  of  civi!  rights? 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
a  number  of  SNCC  and  FDP  members 
were  arrested  on  August  9,  1965,  when 
they  marched  onto  the  Capitol  Grounds 
in  a  demonstration  opposing  our  Vietnam 
policy, 

Staughton  Lynd,  the  Yale  professor, 
organized  the  so-called  freedom  schools 
in  Mississippi  in  1964,  to  train  the  local 
people  in  the  fine  arts  of  the  sit-in. 


march-In,  sit-down  and  go-limp  tech- 
niques. Staughton  Lynd  also  organized 
the  student  Vietnam  protest  in  Wash- 
ington last  March  when  a  sit-in  was 
staged  within  the  walls  of  the  White 
House.  And  last  May,  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  teach-in,  this 
same  Lynd  advocated  wholesale  civil  dis- 
orders throughout  the  country  to  force 
President  Johnson's  resignation. 

Last  weekend,  Lynd  was  scheduled  to 
appear  at  a  Vietnam  protest  rally  with 
James  O.  Williams,  chairman  of  Phila- 
delphia's Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
another  civil  rights  agitating  outfit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  more  than  mere 
coincidence  that  the  leaders  in  the  civil 
rights  demonstrations  always  turn  up  as 
leaders  of  the  Vietnam  protest  demon- 
strations. I  would  point  out  that  Dick 
Gregory,  the  alleged  comedian,  whose 
participation  in  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions has  been  widely  heralded  through- 
out the  country,  is  active,  also.  In  the 
anti-Vietnam  movement.  In  fact,  this 
man  was  scheduled  recently  to  speak  at 
a  Chicago  Vietnam  protest  meeting. 

And  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the 
high  mogul  of  all  racial  demagogues  and 
racketeers,  the  recipient  of  the  now  tar- 
nished Nobel  Peace  Prize,  the  most  suc- 
cessful money  collector  of  them  all,  the 
grand  high  priest  of  civil  disobedience, 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
This  high  and  mighty  emperor  of  dis- 
cord, at  whose  feet  worship  thousands  of 
cringing  politicians,  has  pubhcly  pro- 
tested our  war  against  Communist 
China's  aggression,  and  has  advocated 
the  admission  of  Red  Cliina  to  the  United 
Nations.  That  King  should  be  parrotmg 
the  party  line  comes  as  no  shock  to  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  backgroimd  of 
support  for  pink-tinged  causes  and  his 
association  with  known  Communists,  in- 
cluding participation  in  activities  at  pro- 
Communist  Myles  Morton's  Highlander 
Folk  School,  the  notorious  Communist 
training  school  at  Monteagle,  Tenn. 

It   is   becoming   increasingly   evident* 
that  those  framed  in  civil  rights  subver-- 
sion  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
the    Communist-inspued    goal — United 
States  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.   , 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  number  of  the 
professional  marchers  against  Vietnam 
poUcy  were  trained  for  their  present 
roles  at  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Churches'  faciUty  at  Mount  Beulah,  near 
Edwards,  Miss.,  financed  partly  with 
Federal  funds  channeled  through  the 
poverty  program.  Ttiis  same  Mount 
Beulah  was  headquarters  for  a  Head 
Start  project  financed  by  OEO  to  the 
tune  of  $1,400,000.  and  vmder  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  committee  composed  mainly 
of  members  of  SNCC  and  the  so-called 
Freedom  Democratic  Party.  In  the  past 
few  days,  this  Momit  Beulah  project  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  rather  revealing 
and  fruitful  investigation  In  the  other 
body,  resulting  in  a  shutdown  of  Moxmt 
Beulah's  OEO  project,  and  some  red 
faces  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  his 
associates. 

One  of  those  who  made  the  pilgrimage 
from  Mount  Beulah  to  participate  in  the 
August  9  anti-Vietnam  demonstration  in 
Washington  was  a  woman  by  the  name 
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of  Liz  Fusco.  In  an  interview  at  Mount 
Beulah  last  June,  which  appeared  in  a 
Memphis  newspaper,  Liz  F\isco  con- 
tended that  there  were  no  Communists 
in  Vietnam,  adding  "That's  just  Govern- 
ment propaganda."  When  she  was  in- 
terviewed, Liz  Fusco  was  attending  an 
orientation  session  of  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party,  also  head- 
quartered at  Mount  Beulah — along  with 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Head  Start  program. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  pro- 
testing our  policies  in  Vietnam  is  a  young 
man  named  Mario  Salvo.  This  man  got 
his  training  in  Mississippi  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  before  going  to  Cali- 
fornia to  instigate  the  student  riots  at 
Berkeley  as  leader  of  the  so-called  free 
speech  movement.  Salvo  has  also  been 
active  in  meetings  protesting  our  Viet- 
nam policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  200  people  arrested 
at  the  Capitol  on  August  9  in  the  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstration,  at  least  10  per- 
cent are  easily  identifiable  as  having  been 
civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi.  Un- 
doubtedly there  were  many  more  who 
managed  to  escape  arrest,  who  had  come, 
also,  from  the  ranks  of  Mississippi's  civil 
rights  agitators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assert  again  that  there 
is  a  direct  connection  between  the  civil 
rights  demonstrations  and  the  Vietnam 
demonstrations.  This  connection  needs 
exploration  and  exposure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  18,  1965,  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach  is  quoted  by 
the  Associated  Press  as  saying  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  uncovered 
"some  Communists  and  some  persons 
very  closely  associated  with  Communists" 
working  for  the  organization  known  as 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

The  February.  1964.  SDS  bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  119  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
contained  the  following  article,  written 
by  Jim  Monsonis: 

SNCC  Will  Inundate  Mississippi  in  Summer 
CsASH  Program 
Mississippi  will  be  the  main  focus  of  at- 
tention this  summer  for  SNCC.  Plans  are 
now  being  formulated,  together  with  CORE 
and  local  movements  in  Mississippi,  to  try  to 
force  the  issue  on  whether  Mississippi  will 
remain  a  closed  society,  with  the  movement 
chipping  away  gradually,  or  whether  with 
Federal  help  (even  if  reluctantly)  massive 
changes  can  occur.  The  program  will  be  a 
three-pronged  one  of  voter  registration,  free- 
dom schools  ( for  basic  political  education ) . 
and  literacy  and  community  center  work.  All 
people  are  Invited  to  participate — SNCC 
wants  as  many  workers  as  possible,  especial- 
ly those  who  can  dig  up  the  $200  or  so  it 
will  cost  to  support  oneself.  For  applica- 
tions and  further  details,  contact  the  Jack- 
son SNCC  office:  1017  Lynch  Street,  Jackson, 
Miss. — Jim  Monsonis. 

This  same  Jim  Monsonis  has  recently 
been  on  the  Federal  payroll,  as  an  em- 
(ployee  of  the  Head  Start  project  at 
Mount  Beulah,  near  Edwards,  Miss.  Be- 
fore going  to  Mount  Beulah  he  headed 
SNCC's  Washington  office.  There  is  a 
definite  link  between  SNCC  and  the  or- 
ganization known  as  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  so  is  it  possible,  as 
General  Katzenbach  charges,  that  they 
are  infiltrated  with  Communists?    And 


if  so,  should  he  not  take  a  look,  also,  into 
the  Red  influences  in  SNCC? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  notorious  old  time 
hard  core  Communists,  Carl  and  Ann 
Braden,  both  of  whom  are  active  in  the 
anti-Vietnam  movement,  have  been  ac- 
tive, also,  in  stirring  up  trouble  in  Mis- 
sissippi under  the  guise  of  civil  rights. 
In  fact,  Carl  Braden  helped  bring  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
into  being  and  has  been  active  in  sup- 
porting it.  Carl  Braden,  also,  chauf- 
feured  Robert  Parish  Moses  all  over  Mis- 
sissippi 3  years  ago  organizing  civil  rights 
cells,  and  fomenting  racial  trouble  in 
general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28,  the  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  newsletter,  circulated 
generally  among  Negroes  throughout 
Mississippi  in  a  continuing  attempt  to 
generate  unrest  among  our  people,  con- 
tained an  article  exhorting  Negroes  to 
refuse  to  support  our  Government  in  its 
Vietnam  effort.  For  the  information  of 
Members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  the  text  of  this  article : 

Here  are  five  reasons  why  Negroes  should 
not  be  in  any  war  fighting  for  America. 

1.  No  Mississippi  Negroes  should  be  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  for  the  white  man's  freedom, 
until  all  the  Negro  people  are  free  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

2.  Negro  boys  should  not  honor  the  draft 
here  In  Mississippi.  Mothers  should  en- 
courage their  sons  not  to  go. 

3.  We  will  gain  respect  and  dignity  as  a 
race  only  by  forcing  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Mississippi  government  to  come  with 
guns,  dogs  and  trucks  to  take  our  sons  away 
to  nght  and  be  killed  protecting  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana. 

4.  No  one  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  risk  our 
lives  and  kill  other  colored  people  In  Santo 
Domingo  and  Vietnam,  so  that  the  white 
American  can  get  richer.  We  will  be  looked 
upon  as  traitors  by  all  the  colored  people  of 
the  world  if  the  Negro  people  continue  to 
fight  and  die  without  a  cause. 

5.  Last  week  a  white  soldier  from  New 
Jersey  was  discharged  from  the  Army  be- 
cause he  refused  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  He 
went  on  a  hunger  strike.  Negro  boys  can  do 
the  same  thing.  We  can  write  and  ask  our 
sons  if  they  know  what  they  are  fighting  for. 
If  he  answers  "freedom,"  tell  him  that's  what 
we  are  fighting  for  here  in  Mississippi.  And 
if  he  says  "democracy"  tell  him  the  truth— 
we  don't  know  anything  about  communism, 
socialism,  and  all  that,  but  we  do  know  that 
Negroes  have  caught  hell  here  under  this 
American  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  pub- 
lished an  appeal  on  September  13  for 
funds  to  aid  the  defense  of  Pvt.  Winston 
Belton,  noted  in  the  press  as  a  former 
civil  rights  worker.  This  man  Belton 
staged  a  hunger  strike  at  Fort  Benning 
and  refused  to  accompany  his  imit  to 
Vietnam.  For  this  act  of  insubordina- 
tion and  treason,  this  man  was  convicted 
by  a  court  martial,  sentenced  to  5  years 
confinement  and  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. Before  the  trial,  though,  a  deal 
had  been  made  by  General  Colglazier, 
4th  Ai-my  Commander,  who  reduced  Bel- 
ton's  sentence  to  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
demotion  of  one  stripe  in  rank.  No  valid 
reasons  have  been  given  for  this  kid 
glove  treatment  as  a  reward  for  treason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
showing  examples  of  duplication  in  the 


personnel,  aims  and  tactics  of  the  anti- 
Vietnam  movement,  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party,  various  civil 
rights  agitating  groups,  and  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  but  surely  this  in- 
formation is  readily  available  to  the  At- 
torney General.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  the  methods  used 
in  financing  these  well-organized  demon- 
strations. 

Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  helping  sup- 
port these  organizations  through  tax 
exemption  privileges?  To  what  extent 
are  we  subsidizing  these  demonstrations 
through  such  programs  as  being  carried 
on  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  and 
those  which  have  preceded  it  have 
ignored  too  long  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem that  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
Vietnam  demonstrations.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  the  Communist  influence 
in  all  massive  protests  and  civil  disobe- 
dience campaigns  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  exposed  to  public  view. 


FREIGHT  CAR   SHORTAGE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  in  our  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion, to  adequately  serve  our  people,  is 
additional  freight  cars,  particularly  in 
certain  types  of  freight  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday  I  advised 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Albert]  that  I  intended  to  call  up  under 
unanimous  consent  S.  1098,  which  would 
amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of 
the  national  railroad  freight  car  supply. 
Mr.  Albert  announced  that  this  bill 
v/ould  be  called  up  today — Congres- 
sional Record,  October  20,  1965,  page 
27718.  However,  yesterday  I  was  advised 
that  an  objection  would  be  interposed  if 
unanimous  consent  were  requested, 
therefore,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to 
take  this  legislation  up  today. 

I  am  not  sui*prised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
an  objection  would  be  interposed  al- 
though I  must  say  in  all  candor  and 
frankness,  I  regret  it  very  sincerely. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record,  S.  1098,  as  amended 
and  reported  by  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee — Report  No. 
1183,  October  20,  1965.  It  might  be 
helpful  if  at  this  time  I  make  a  short 
explanatory  statement  describing  the 
action  which  we  took  in  committee. 

As  most  if  not  all  of  you  know,  there 
is  quite  a  history  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Ever  since  World  War  II  we 
have  had,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  harvest,  serious  shortages  of  freight 
cars.  Legislative  proposals  to  alleviate 
these  shoi-tages  have  been  coming  up  be- 
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fore  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  other  body,  or 
both,  from  time  to  time  over  the  past  17 
or  18  years.  Almost  20  years  ago.  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisson  issued 
an  order  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
supply  of  freight  cars  which  had  in  it 
what  might  be  called  a  penalty  provision 
calling  for  an  increased  charge  which  a 
railroad  using  another  railroad's  car 
would  have  to  pay  for  that  use  if  the  car 
was  not  returned  to  its  owner.  A  re- 
viewing court.  In  Palmer  against  United 
States  found  that  the  Commission's 
order  was  not  based  on  sufficient  grounds 
and  stated  that  the  Commission's  power 
to  fix  compensation  for  freight  car  use 
was  not  coextensive  with  the  power  to 
regulate  the  use  of  cars.  This  case  was 
decided  in  1947  and  no  appeal  was  taken 
from  it.  The  Commission's  interpreta- 
tion over  the  years  since  then  has  been 
that  its  present  powers  under  section 
1(14)  (a)  are  limited. 

There  is  complete  agreement  in  the 
Commission  and  throughout  the  railroad 
Industi-y  that  there  is  a  car  shortage  and 
it  is  also  apparent  that  this  chronic 
shortage  Is  worsening  rather  than  im- 
proving. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  today  it  is  worse 
than  it  was  last  week.  It  is  woise  than 
it  was  a  month  ago.  It  is  worse  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

After  the  first  of  the  year  a  rule  will 
be  sought  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
this  program  and  clarifying  the  present 
situation  giving  the  Commission  author- 
ity to  deal  with  it  where  shortages  exist. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  fall  harvest  sea- 
son was  the  only  critical  period  in  a  given 
year.  More  recently  serious  shortages 
have  been  occurring,  particularly  in  the 
supply  of  grain  and  lumber  and  plywood 
cars  at  various  times  in  the  year. 

The  railroad  industry  may  be  split  as 
to  whether  or  not  any  legislative  change 
Is  desirable,  but  it  is  crystal  clear  in  my 
mind  that  if  we  are  to  get  any  improve- 
ment— and  certainly  an  improvement  is 
necessary — we  will  have  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Commission.  S.  1098,  as 
amended,  would  do  this.  It  is  prospec- 
tive in  nature  in  the  sense  that  the  efifec- 
tive  date  for  Commission  action  is  Sep- 
tember 1,  1966.  This  was  considered 
and  adopted  so  that  the  railroad  indus- 
try through  its  trade  associations  will 
have  one  more  opportunity  to  come  to 
terms  with  itself. 

The  legislation  is  also  a  discretionary 
power.  It  provides  that  in  setting  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  any  type  of  freight  car,  the  Commis- 
sion may  include — rather  than  shall  in- 
clude— an  incentive  element  or  elements, 
when  in  the  Commission's  judgment 
such  element  or  elements  can  contribute 
to  sound  car  service  practices — includ- 
ing efficient  utilization  and  distribution 
of  cars.  By  adding  incentive  elements  to 
the  compensation,  the  Commission  could 
encourage  the  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  freight  car  supply 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce 
and  the  national  defense.  This  amend- 
ment. If  enacted,  would  become  a  part 
of  existing  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  and  thus  any 


action  which  would  be  related  to  incen- 
tive elements  would  have  to  take  place 
after  a  hearing.  The  requirement  of  a 
hearing  Is  already  in  the  statute. 

One  other  point  I  might  mention  here, 
the  Commission,  under  this  amendment, 
would  also  be  empowered  to  exempt  from 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  any  group 
of  carriers,  any  incentive  element  or  ele- 
ments where  such  carriers  are  found  en- 
titled to  such  exemption  by  reason  of 
the  national  interest.  I  would  stress  the 
point  that  this  power  would  not  involve 
the  ICC  and  the  railroad  industry  in  a 
complete  review  of  every  type  of  car 
which  exists.  The  Commission  would 
be  precluded  from  making  any  incentive 
element  applicable  to  any  type  of  freight 
car,  the  supply  of  which  the  Commis- 
sion finds  adequate. 

I  want  to  be  completely  candid  with 
my  colleagues.  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
'amendment  would  be  a  panacea.  If  the 
railroads  would  modify  their  attitudes 
on  this  subject  they  may  be  able  to  solve 
the  problem  more  promptly  and  more 
efficiently  than  could  ever  be  done  with 
additional  legislation,  but  it  appears  just 
about  certain  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  encourage  the  railroads  to  cooperate 
in  striving  to  fill  the  car  shortage  by 
clarifying  and  strengthening  the  ICC's 
powers.  The  Commission  believes,  and 
a  number  of  the  railroads  support  the 
Commission  in  its  belief,  that  S.  1098, 
as  amended,  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  relieving  the  shortage.  We  can't  go 
on  doing  nothing;  therefore,  I  hope  that 
we  can  move  forward  on  this  proposed 
legislation  promptly  in  the  next  session. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  will  then  see 
more  positive  action  throughout  the 
railroad  industry.  If  not,  when  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  arrives,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
take  steps  to  cure  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  those  who 
are  interested  may  have  advance  infor- 
mation as  to  what  we  propose  to  do,  I 
include  at  this  point  the  bill,  S.  1098, 
with  the  amendment  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  which  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  S.  1098 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"  'In  fixing  such  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  any  type  of  freight  car.  the 
Commission  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
national  level  of  ownership  of  such  type 
of  freight  car  and  to  other  factors  affecting 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  freight  car 
supply,  and  shall,  on  the  basis  of  such  con- 
sideration, determine  whether  compensation 
should  be  computed  solely  on  the  basis  of 
elements  of  ownership  expense  Involved  in 
owning  and  maintaining  such  type  of  freight 
car,  Including  a  fair  return  on  value,  or 
whether  such  compensation  should  be  In- 
creased by  such  Incentive  element  or  ele- 
ments of  compensation  as  in  the  Commis- 
sion's judgment  will  provide  just  and 
reasonable  compensation  to  freight  car 
owners,  contribute  to  sound  car  service  prac- 
tices (including  efficient  utilization  and 
distribution  of  cars) ,  and  encourage  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  car  supply 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce 
and  the  national  defense.  The  Commission 
shall  not  make  any  incentive  element  ap- 
plicable to  any  type  of  freight  car  the  supply 


of  which  the  Commission  finds  to  be  ade- 
quate and  may  exempt  from  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  any  group  of  carriers  such 
Incentive  element  or  elements  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  It  to  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest." 

"Sec.  2.  Any  compensation  fixed  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  not  take  effect  before  September  1. 
1966." 


MAIL  VOLUME  AND  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  OLSEIN  of  Montana.  Mr.  SF>eak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago  I  called  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  press  release  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  dealing  with  the  re- 
lationship between  mail  volume  and  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  Finance  and  Administration, 
wrote  me  on  October  1,  1965,  clarifying 
the  Department's  position  on  the  mail 
volume-prosperity  relationship  and  dis- 
agreeing with  my  conclusions. 

My    original    remarks,    the    Depart- 
ment's press  release,  Mr.  Nicholson's  let- 
ter, and  my  reply  to  him  follow: 
Mail  VoLtJME  and  Pbosperitt 
(Extension     of    remarks    of    Hon.     Arnolj> 

Olsen,  of  Montana,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Monday,  September  27,  1965) 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  years  has  at- 
tempted to  minimize  the  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  mail  volume  and  pros- 
perity. This  has  been  particularly  true 
when  the  Department  has  been  attempting 
to  raise  the  postage  rates. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  read  the  Post 
Office  Department's  press  release  No.  141, 
dated  September  26,  which  attributes  the 
iinexpected  and  unprecedented  increase  in 
mall  volume  during  the  past  summer  to  "the 
stimulus  of  a  strong  national  economy." 

The  fact  is,  the  statisticians  and  prognos- 
tlcators  in  the  Department  predicted  only  a 
normal  volume  increase  of  2.7  percent  over 
the  summer  of  1964,  instead  of  whicji  they 
have  been  confronted  with  a  5.1  percent  in- 
crease. Since  departmental  officials  had 
based  their  budget  and  their  appropriations 
requests  on  the  lesser  figure,  this  has  caused 
them  considerable  Inconvenience  in  operat- 
ing the  service. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  business 
users  of  the  mails  do  stimulate  and  prime 
the  national  economy.  And  when  the  na- 
tional economy  Is  thriving,  the  usage  of  the 
malls  Increases  proportionately. 

This  is  a  fact  that  has,  in  the  past,  been 
obvious  to  everyone  except  Government  ac- 
countants. It  is  nice  to  see  the  Post  Office 
Department  finally  admitting  the  validity  of 
the  obvious. 

Post  Office  Department  Release  No.  141 
Mall  volume,  a  traditional  barometer  of 
economic  strength,  surged  far  beyond  expec- 
tations during  the  past  summer,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  strong  national  economy,  the 
Post  Office  Department  reported  today.  Here 
are  highlights,  based  on  expert  estimates: 

1.  For  the  first  two  accounting  periods  this 
summer,  from  mid-June  to  mid-August,  mall 
volume  jumped  5.1  percent  over  a  compa- 
rable period  last  year. 
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2.  The  5.1 -percent  increase  was  almost 
twice  as  much  as  a  2.7-percent  increase  pre- 
viously forecast  by  Department  experts. 

3.  The  approximate  5-percent  Increase  was 
uniform  in  major  mail  categories — letters, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals,  advertising  mat- 
ter, reflecting  uniformity  of  strength  in  many 
sectors  of  the  national  economy. 

4.  Mail  volume  for  the  two  accounting 
periods  of  4  weeks  each  rose  from  9.521,117,- 
000  pieces  for  last  year  to  10,003,028,000  pieces 
this  sununer. 

5.  Revenue  this  past  summer  was  $627,- 
301,000  for  the  two  periods  compared  with 
$594,342,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  nearly 
$33  million  and  $8  million  more  than  antici- 
pated earlier  by  expert  projections. 

History  lias  demonstrated  the  validity  of 
mail  volume  as  a  barometer  of  economic 
strength.  In  1929,  before  the  depression,  for 
example,  mail  volimie  was  nearly  28  billion 
pieces.  It  dropped  steadily  to  19.8  billion 
pieces  in  1933,  setting  baclt  the  clock  on  mail 
volume  to  pre-World-War-I  days. 

A  report  from  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Finance  and  Administration  on  the  mall 
volume  Increase  stated :  "Instead  of  tapering 
off,  as  had  been  expected,  the  recovery 
seemed  to  gain  renewed  strength  this  sum- 
mer. Sustained  economic  gains  and  the  more 
optimistic  tone  that  pervades  spending  plans 
have  pushed  mall  volume  and  revenues  well 
ahead  of  forecasts." 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  the  In- 
crease in  mail  volume  was  not  caused  by  any 
seasonal  factors,  and,  in  most  years,  it  noted, 
the  period  is  on  the  dull  side  because  it  oc- 
curs at  the  height  of  the  vacation  season. 

The  comparison  between  the  sunamer  peri- 
ods in  1964  and  1965,  however.  Is  particularly 
noteworthy  because  mall  volume  last  summer 
was  at  an  exceptionally  high  level, due  to  the 
mall  generated  all  over  the  Nation  by  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

Post  Office  Department.  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  Bu- 
reau OF  Finance  and  Admin- 
istration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  was  good  to  see  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  of  September  27 
that  you  inserted  the  Department's  release 
No.  141  dealing  with  mail  volume  and  the 
economy. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree,  however  with 
your  conclusions.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  quite  aware  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween mall  volume  and  prosperity.  I  per- 
sonally have  testified  during  the  5  years  I 
have  been  here  that  gross  national  product, 
family  income,  and  population  are  the  main 
factors  in  our  formula  for  estimating  mall 
volume — and  that  the  most  Important  of 
these  is  family  income. 

Nor  has  the  Department  minimized  the 
relationship  when  postage  rate  increases 
have  been  under  consideration.  The  Depart- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  the  re- 
sponse of  mail  volvune  to  rate  increases  is 
minor  and  temporary  at  most — that  mail 
volume  follows  the  trend  of  the  economy 
and  is  not  significantly  affected  by  rate 
increases. 

You  mention  "the  business  users  of  the 
mall  do  stimulate  and  prime  the  national 
economy.  And  when  the  national  economy 
is  thriving,  the  usage  of  the  mall  Increases 
proportionately."  The  latter  sentence  Is  cer- 
tainly accurate — and  has  been  obvious  to 
Post  Office  accountants  at  least.  If  not  to  all 
Government  acountants,  for  a  long  time. 
However,  I  believe  the  thriving  economy  does 
more  to  stimulate  the  business  mailers  than 
the  other  way  around. 

To  the  extent  that  business  mailings  in- 
volve sales  promotion  or  advertising  or  direct 
mail  solicitations,  they  do,  of  course,  stimu- 


late the  economy.  Such  mall  efTorts  are 
substantial,  but  still  only  a  part  of  all  busi- 
ness mall  and  a  part  of  the  total  promotional 
effort  affecting  the  economy.  The  total  pro- 
motional effort  consists  of  personal  salesman- 
ship, store  displays,  and  advertising  carried 
by  mall,  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  outdoor  signs  among  other  things. 
To  the  extent  such  promotion  stimulates  the 
economy,  the  total  resjjonse  is  caused  by  the 
total  effort.  Including  the  effort  by  mall. 

We  share  with  you  a  feeling  of  pride  In  the 
Important  part  the  mall  plays  in  all  phases  of 
our    national    activity.      I    hope    this    letter 
clarifies  the  Department's  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  W.  Nicholson, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


House    of   Representatives,    Sub- 
committee ON  Postal  Facilities 
AND      Modernization      op     the 
Committee   on    Post   and   Civil 
Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  20,  1965. 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Nicholson, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Bureau  of  Finance  and  Administration, 
Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nicholson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  1,  commenting  on  the 
statement  I  made  on  the  House  floor  on  the 
relationship  between  mail  volume  and  pros- 
perity and  clarifying  the  Department's  posi- 
tion on  that  relationship. 

I  agree  that  the  gross  national  product, 
family  income,  and  population  are  major 
factors  In  determining  mall  voliune,  and  that 
the  most  important  of  these  is  family  in- 
come. There  are,  however,  other  factors  af- 
fecting mall  volume,  and  the  Department's 
formula  does  not  give  them  proper  weight. 
I  believe  you  are  overlooking  the  effect  on 
mail  volume  of  the  quality  of  postal  service 
offered,  and  the  charges  for  that  service,  and 
the  positive  effect  of  business  mall  on  the 
economy.  Nor  can  I  agree  that  "the  response 
of  mall  volume  to  rate  Increases  is  minor  and 
temporary  at  most"  or  that  "mall  volume 
follows  the  trend  of  the  economy  and  is  not 
significantly  affected  by  rate  increases." 

The  recent  history  of  the  parcel  post  serv- 
ice is  a  case  In  point.  Four  times  In  the 
past  14  years  the  Postmaster  General  has 
raised  parcel  post  rates.  And  parcel  post 
volume,  by  weight,  has  dropped  35  percent 
since  1951.  In  that  same  period  the  U.S. 
population  Increased  20  percent,  and  the 
groGS  national  product  rose  almost  40  per- 
cent. And  while  parcel  post  volume  dropped, 
the  volume  of  other  classes  of  mall  climbed. 
Parcel  post  rates  are  too  high,  the  service  Is 
not  good.  The  gross  national  product,  fam- 
ily income,  and  an  increasing  population 
have  not  kept  the  public  from  turning  to 
commercial  parcel  delivery  firms.  Perhaps 
parcel  post  has  discouraged  these  patrons. 
The  history  of  third-class  mall  from  1925 
to  1928  is  another  case  in  point.  In  1925 
the  Department  recommended,  as  a  revenue- 
producing  measure,  a  50-percent  rate  in- 
crease for  third-class  mall.  The  Congress 
went  along  with  the  Department's  recom- 
mendation and,  in  the  postal  law  of  1925, 
increased  the  third-class  postage  rate  from 
1  cent  per  2  ounces  to  IVi  cents.  Contrary 
to  Department  predictions,  postal  revenues 
immediately  dropped  as  the  higher  rate  drove 
mailers  out  of  the  postal  service.  The  De- 
partment's report  of  February  1926,  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  third-class 
pieces  of  over  400  million.  Plagued  by  con- 
tinuing losses  to  the  Government  and  the 
economy,  committees  of  both  Houses  worked 
on  remedial  legislation  in  the  field  of  postal 
rates,  and  in  1928  Congress  passed  the  bill 
which  provided  a  special  bulk  rate  for  third- 
class  mailers.  Third-class  mail,  and  rev- 
enues, immediately  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 


The  Congress  made  a  serious  mistake  when 
it  divested  Itself  of  the  ratemaking  power  in 
the  case  of  parcel  poet,  and  that  mistake 
may  well  result  in  the  death  of  a  very  useful 
service  to  the  public.  The  third-class  in- 
crease of  1925  was  an  error.  I  also  believe 
that  the  Department  consistently  underrates 
the  positive  effect  of  business  mall  on  our 
economy.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  gross  national  product  If  10 
million  or  more  mail  catalogs  were  banned 
from  the  malls  for  a  6-month  period?  Or 
If  the  Nation's  department  stores  could  not 
mail  out  their  advertising  notices?  This 
mail  generates  sales;  It  contributes  to  the 
gross  national  product.  New  blood  Is 
pumped  Into  the  economic  veins  by  encour- 
aging,  not  discouraging,   mall. 

The  preoccupation  with  so-called  deficits 
has  led  many  to  believe  that  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  Department's  worth  lies  In 
whether  It  takes  In  more  money  than  It 
pays  out.  But  is  this  the  true  measure? 
What  would  happen  if  we  closed  the  postal 
service  down  for  a  week  or  a  month?  We 
know  the  answer.  The  economy  would 
quickly  grind  to  a  halt.  Is  It  really  so  bad 
that  the  Post  Office  pays  only  90  percent 
of  its  way?  This  is  a  truly  remarkable  record, 
and  one  approached  by  no  other  Federal 
agency  except  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  would  like  to  get  away  from  the  practice 
of  arguing  the  merits  and  failings  of  the 
Department's  cost  ascertainmeni  system  and, 
instead,  have  the  Post  Office  and  the  Con- 
gress devote  their  energies  to  determining 
what  the  vast  postal  system  does  to  tie  the 
Nation  together.  I  would  like  to  see  a  con- 
centration on  the  extent  of  the  system's 
contribution  to  culture,  education,  and  a 
well-Informed  citizenry,  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness It  generates.  Its  contribution  to  the 
gross  national  product  and  its  concomitants, 
increased  employment  and  a  higher  tax 
take.  I  believe  we  would  find  that  this 
branch  of  the  Government  actually  creates  ' 
wealth  In  the  billions. 

We  are  Inclined  to  be  too  impressed  by 
charts  and  graphs  and  balahce  sheets  and  . 
tend  to  forget  the  real  purpose  and  the  social 
significance  of  the  postal  establishment.  No 
one  can  put  a  dollar  value  on  the  social 
gains  which  the  Post  Office  makes  possible. 
No  one  can  put  a  price  on  the  value  of  a 
fully  informed  population,  a  condition  made 
possible  by  low  second-class  postage  rates. 
No  one  can  put  a  price  on  the  value  of  the 
churches,  orphanages,  homes  for  the  blind 
and  the  aged,  and  all  the  other  nonprofit 
organizations  which  use  the  mails  at  a  re- 
duced rate.  There  is  no  way  to  compute 
the  worth  of  the  cultural  explosion  taking 
place,  mainly  because  books  and  phono- 
graph records  are  now  more  accessible, 
through  low  rates,  than  they  have  ever  been 
before. 

I  welcomed  the  Department's  press  re- 
lease and  felt  it  deserved  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record  because  it  was  a 
wholesome  acknowledgment  of  the  direct  re- 
lationship between  this  country's  strength 
and  the  volume  of  mail. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  the  Department  go 
further  than  acceptance  of  the  volume  of 
mall  as  a  barometer  of  economic  health  or 
a  sign  that  business  is  good  or  bad.  The 
postal  service  plays  a  far  more  positive  role 
than  this,  and  the 'Department  must  en- 
courage mail  through  reasonable  rates  and 
Improved  services. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  even  now  the 
billions  of  pieces  of  mall  are  taxing  the  facili- 
ties of  the  postal  machine  and  postal  service 
Is  deteriorating.  But  the  problem  will  not 
be  solved  by  ever-increasing  rates  or  cuts 
in  service  or  limitations  on  the  Department's 
social  contribution.  The  only  way  to  sur- 
mount the  crisis  is  to  supply  the  postal  serv- 
ice with  the  proper  machines  and  tech- 
niques, modernize  its  facilities  and  its  trans- 
portation patterns,  sharpen  Its  supervision, 
solve  its  manpower  problems. 
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This  will  require  research,  legislation,  and 
money.  It  will  be  difficult,  but  It  can  be 
done.  The  Department  and  the  Congress 
can  work  together  in  determining  what  is 
needed  and  in  devising  ways  to  do  it.  With 
the  help  of  strong  and  positive  thinking  at 
the  Department  and  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  Congress  can  give  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  do  the  Job. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  Olsen, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Fa- 
cilities and  Modernization. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE  IN 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  rapid  changes  in  and  demands 
upon  Government  service  have  caused 
persons  from  all  sectors  of  our  society 
to  propose  innovations  and  modifications 
which  are  required  to  keep  that  service 
up  to  date  with  the  demands  of  the  citi- 
zeniy  and  the  necessities  of  the  modern 
world. 

Mr.  John  A.  McCart,  operations  direc- 
tor of  the  Government  Employees  Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO,  has  worked  with  these 
changes  and  expansions  for  many  years; 
his  opinion  and  proposals  on  the  present 
condition  of  Federal  service  bear  close 
study  by  those  of  us  responsible  for  fu- 
ture legislation.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  Mr.  McCart's  statement  be- 
fore the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Government 
Employees'  Council  Prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology.  Auto- 
mation. AND  Economic  Progress 

The  National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  cur- 
rently is  engaged  In  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  social  and  economic  byproducts 
of  technological  change  in  America.  All 
thinking  Americans  must  welcome  this  im- 
portant effort  by  the  Commission,  whose 
activities  grow  out  of  a  national  imperative 
to  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  from  tech- 
nological progress  with  the  least  possible 
harm  to  the  United  States  or  Its  people. 

If  a  study  of  this  magnitude  is  desirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  American  economy.  It  is  no  less  im- 
portant from  the  aspect  of  employment  In 
the  service  of  the  Government.  Itself.  With 
some  2,500.000  employees,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  largest  single  employer  In  the 
country.  What  Is  more,  technological  change 
Is  no  respecter  of  the  distinction  between 
employment  in  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  our  economy.  The  Introduction  of 
machines  and  computers  is  Just  as  prevalent 
In  Government  as  In  private  enterprise;  In- 
deed, much  of  the  pioneering  In  this  field 
has  taken  place  In  the  public  sector. 

The  Government  Employees'  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO — whose  31  member  unions  rep- 
resent nearly  1  million  men  and  women  in 
the  white-collar,  blue-collar  and  postal  serv- 
ices of  the  Federal  Government — welcomes 
this  opportunity  to  present  Its  views  to  the 
Commission.  On  behalf,  not  only  of  the 
members  of  our  constituent  unions  but  also 
all  the  2,500,000  Federal  employees,  we  want 


to  express  our  deep  concern  that  the  scope 
of  the  Commission's  deliberation  be  broad 
enough,  and  Its  findings  be  specific  enough, 
to  include  adequate  safeguards  for  civU 
service  employees,  as  well  as  for  our  fellow 
workers  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the 
Government  employee  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  the  employee  of  private  indus- 
try. We  have  been  distressed  by  the  fact 
that  many  myths  have  grown  up  over  the 
years  concerning  the  allegedly  "enviable" 
position  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  public 
payroll.  The  so-called  "guarantee  of  ten- 
ure" which  is  felt  to  be  inherent  in  our  Civil 
Service  System  has  given  rise  to  the  miscon- 
ception that  Government  employees  are  for- 
ever secure  In  their  positions.  For  years  the 
Government  employee  has  been  considered 
by  the  general  public  to  be  Immune  to  the 
economic  laws  so  that  he  has  a  guarantee  of 
employment,  good  or  bad  times  notwith- 
standing. Another  fallacy  holds  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  also  enjoy  guaranteed 
regular  pay  increases.  Irrespective  of  what 
may  happen  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

This  out-of -focus  picture  of  the  Govern- 
ment employee — secure  in  a  lifetime  of  em- 
ployment made  attractive  by  virtually  auto- 
matic pay  Increases  from  the  day  he  starts 
to  work  until  the  day  he  retires — does  not,  of 
course,  square  with  reality.  For  too  many 
years.  Government  employees  have  been 
compelled  to  plead  for  economic  comparabil- 
ity with  workers  performing  similar  work 
In  private  employment.  As  for  the  so- 
called  "guarantee  of  tenure,"  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  former  Government  em- 
ployees— dropped  from  Federal  rolls  because 
of  base  closings  or  consolidations,  because 
of  management  decisions  dictating  reduc- 
tions In  force,  or  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  systems,  new  equipment,  new 
ways  of  doing  things — are  grim  testimony  to 
the  reality  that  looms  far  larger  than  the 
myth.  In  the  year  ended  March  1964,  for 
example,  16,639  Federal  workers  were  sepa- 
rated because  of  reduction  In  the  work  force. 

At  no  point  In  the  career  of  the  Govern- 
ment servant  Is  he  made  more  aware  of  how 
slender  Is  the  thread  that  binds  him  to 
meaningful  employment  than  at  this  very 
moment,  when  the  Introduction  of  automa- 
tion, cybernation,  mechanization  and  tech- 
nical change  are  moving  forward  at  so  rapid 
a  pace  within  the  Federal  service. 

His  counterpart  In  private  Industry,  pro- 
tected for  the  most  part  by  contractual  rela- 
tionships between  union  and  management 
which  provide  an  effective  forum  for  safe- 
guarding the  worker's  interest,  is  at  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  when  it  comes  to  working 
out  the  kind  of  procedures  that  are  essen- 
tial so  that  the  introduction  of  machines 
and  computers  will  not  render  the  worker 
economically  prostrated.  By  contrast,  in 
the  Federal  service,  the  rights  of  workers  to 
be  represented  by  unions  Is  permitted  only 
because  of  Executive  Order  10988 — it  is  not 
the  law  of  the  land.  Under  this  order,  the 
management  of  each  Federal  agency  Is  left 
a  considerable  amount  of  latitude  in  defin- 
ing those  areas  in  which  "collective  bar- 
gaining" can  take  place.  Thus  the  Govern- 
ment employee  is  hardly  in  control  of  his 
own  destiny — and  particularly  insofar  as 
the  onrush  of  technology  is  concerned. 

The  Government  employee's  plea  for  com- 
parability with  his  counterpart  In  private 
enterprise,  therefore,  takes  on  added  signif- 
icance In  the  face  of  automation.  Where 
once  he  sought  primarily  economic  compa- 
rability, he  now  seeks  full  equality,  includ- 
ing equality  of  safeguard  against  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  automation.  The  great  hope 
of  the  Government  employee  in  this  regard 
rests  In  the  hands  of  this  distinguished 
Commission.  In  Its  recommendations,  prop- 
er stress  should  be  placed  on  the  need  for 
protecting  the  Civil  Service  employee  equally 
with  the  worker  in  private  enterprise. 


The  need  for  action  on  the  Government 
front  is  all  too  apparent.  All  Government 
agencies  are  attempting  today  to  deal  with 
an  unparalleled  upsurge  In  demand  for  serv- 
ices of  all  types.  This  demand  Is  generated 
by  a  population  that  is  growing  at  a  rate 
unequaled  in  the  Nation's  history.  It  Is 
being  further  stimulated  by  an  administra- 
tion concerned  about  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  American  economy 
and  dedicated  to  a  program  of  social  and 
economic  Improvement  for  all  of  our  people. 
As  long  as  the  population  trend  is  upward, 
and  as  long  as  the  administration  continues 
to  develop  new  programs  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican people  better,  it  follows  that  demands 
on  Federal  agencies  will  continue  to  Increase. 

This  Is  only  natural.  Ours  is  a  dynamic 
country,  seeking  to  remain  in  step  with  a 
dynamic  world.  In  terms  of  defense,  postal, 
and  other  civilian  services,  our  Government 
must  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  grow- 
ing populace  and  to  protect  our  citizens.  To 
the  extent  that  this  objective  can  be 
achieved  through  Improved  work  techniques. 
It  should  be  done.  But  It  Is  our  unwavering 
belief  that,  in  the  process,  neither  "economy" 
nor  "efficiency"  should  be  sought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  citizens.  In  general,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment employee.  In  particular. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  more 
and  more  Government  agencies  are  turning 
to  the  use  of  automatic  equipment,  elec- 
tronic machines,  accelerated  mechanization, 
and  other  Industrial  engineering  techniques 
to -perform  production,  maintenance,  and 
clerical  tasks.  What,  precisely,  has  been  the 
progress  In  this  direction? 

The  use  of  automatic  data  processing,  one 
of  the  major  forms  of  technology  introduced 
into  Federal  service.  Is  expanding  rapidly 
today  after  a  relatively  slow  start.  The  first 
computer  was  Installed  in  1949  at  the  Bal- 
listics Research  Laboratories  In  Aberdeen, 
Md..  Use  of  such  equipment  expanded  cau- 
tiously during  the  next  5  years,  but  bjr  1958 
there  were  250  ADP  units  operating  Govern- 
ment-wide. Since  then,  the  Introduction  of 
these  and  other  sophisticated  electronic  de- 
vices has  mushroomed.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
1961,  the  Government  had  In  use  some  750 
computers,  to  which  some  35.000  employees 
were  assigned.  In  2  years  time,  the  number 
had  Jumped  to  nearly  1,200  computers.  In- 
volving 45,000  employees.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  1965,  Government  figures  showed  that 
the  number  of  computers  in  Federal  service 
was  around  2,000.  There  is  no  immediate 
data  available  on  the  number  of  employees 
assigned  today  to  the  operation  and  servicing 
of  these  ADP  units. 

From  the  period  for  which  figtfres  are 
available,  however,  a  significant  statistical 
picture  can  be  drawn.  Between  1961  and 
1963,  the  number  of  computers  increased  60 
percent,  while  the  number  of  employees 
needed  to  operate  them  Increased  less  than 
30  percent.  In  other  words,  some  of  the  ad- 
verse employment  effects  fiowlng  from  the 
introduction  of  computers  already  had  begun 
to  take  place,  2  years  after  their  introduc- 
tion. 

This  points  up  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  arises  from  the  introduction 
of  technological  change  In  general,  and  Its 
introduction  In  Government  service.  In  par- 
ticular. Agency  officials  make  much  of  the 
fact  that,  initially,  the  new  equipment  is  in- 
stalled without  significant  adverse  effect  on 
present  employees,  in  tej^ns  of  Job  loss  or 
demotion.  Often  there  is  a  transition  period 
that  lasts  as  long  as  2  yfars,  during  which 
time  the  services  of  the  workers  continue  to 
be  needed  in  the  activity  being  automated. 
At  the  end  of  that  transition  period,  when 
the  potential  of  these  new  systems  and  new 
machines  is  being  utilized  fully,  the  em- 
ployees are  faced  with  reductions  in  force, 
downgrading  or  relocation.  By  that  time, 
the  workers  and  the  unions  which  represent 
them  are  largely  foreclosed  from  pressing  an 
effective    case.     The    new    machines    are    in 
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place,  they  are  functioning,  and  the  skills 
of  career  civil  servants  are  no  longer  needed. 
At  that  point,  the  worker  aUd  his  union  are 
faced  with  a  fait  accompli. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  In  some  instances, 
promotions  are  made  available  to  those 
selected  for  training  in  the  technical  and 
managerial  functions  associated  with  the 
new  equipment.  In  addition,  some  jobs,  in- 
stead of  being  abolished,  have  been  converted 
to  a  new  technology.  Clerical  workers,  for 
example,  become  key -punch  operators. 
Agency  officials  put  considerable  emphasis  on 
this  fact,  pointing  to  it  as  an  "upgrading"  of 
skills  for  the  workers  which  results  directly 
from  the  introduction  of  technological 
change.  To  some  extent  this  is  true — but  to 
those  of  us  closest  to  the  situation,  there 
comes  a  disquieting  feeling  that  this,  like  so 
many  of  the  other  remedies  the  Government 
says  it  is  devising  to  meet  the  situation,  is 
just  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

The  Government  is  now  experimenting 
With  optical  character  recognition  equip- 
ment for  automatically  reading  printed  and 
handwritten  documents.  Optical  scanning 
has  the  potential  for  extending  the  capability 
of  electronic  data  processing  by  speeding 
Input  data  to  computers  while  eliminating 
manual  transcription.  As  the  equipment 
scans  documents,  the  characters  read  are 
transcribed  onto  cards  or  paper  tape,  or  fed 
directly  into  computers.  According  to  some 
of  the  projections  made  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  itself,  employment  of  key- 
punch operators  could  be  cut  back  by  as 
much  as  50  to  90  percent  in  the  foreseeable 
future  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  these 
optical  scanning  devices.  What,  then,  are 
the  future  prospects  for  the  ex-clerk,  who 
has  been  upgraded  to  an  ex-computer 
operator? 

This  use  of  ADP  to  replace  virtually  an 
army  of  clerical  employees  in  the  Federal 
service  is  only  one  phase  of  the  onrush  of 
technological  change  within  the  Govern- 
ment. It  might  serve  to  put  the  situation 
into  greater  perspective  merely  to  highlight 
some  of  the  other  areas  In  which  Federal 
agencies  are  making  use  of  today's  tech- 
nology : 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  automated 
materials  handling  equipment  and  electronic 
computers  are  being  used  extensively  in  sup- 
ply operations  to  bring  about  substantial 
reductions  in  the  work  force. 

In  the  General  Services  Administration's 
11  major  supply  depwts.  an  integrated  order 
processing  and  materials  handling  system  is 
In  operation  In  supply  distribution — from 
receipt  of  order  to  selection,  packing,  ship- 
ping, and  billing.  Computers  in  GSA  re- 
gional offices  automatically  prepare  bills  of 
lading  and  provide  automatic  consolidation 
of  shipments  and  automated  routing.  Mod- 
em conveyor  systems  used  in  GSA  ware- 
houses move  goods  with  a  minimum  of  man- 
ual handling. 

The  Federal  telecommunications  system 
now  Involves  a  network  of  leased  long- 
distance circuits  interconnecting  Federal  ci- 
vilian offices  in  more  tlian  400  metropolitan 
areas.  Nearly  all  Government  agencies  are 
Included  in  a  system  which  provides  capabil- 
ity for  telephone,  teletypewriter,  data  trans- 
mission, facsimile,  and  other  communications 
media. 

In  addition  to  this  Federal  telecommuni- 
cations system,  a  program  is  underway  to 
consolidate  switchboard  facilities  and  to  in- 
stall automated  Centrex  telephone  equip- 
ment. In  one  recent  consolidation,  54  PBX 
stations  were  eliminated  with  a  net  savings 
of  more  than  80  operator  positions. 

In  the  blue-collar  field,  particularly  at 
ordnance  Installations,  tape-run  machines 
are  being  Introduced  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency to  perform  repetitive  tasks,  primarily 
those  involving  the  production  of  large  quan- 
tities of  a  single  item.  At  the  outset,  these 
machines  were  converting  production  Jobs  to 


a  like  total  quantity  of  maintenance  and 
service  jobs;  but  once  the  "bugs"  are  worked 
out  of  these  automated  machines,  the  de- 
mands for  manpower  will  be  sharply  cur- 
teiled. 

Rapid  technological  change  is  causing 
wholesale  skill  obsolescence,  downgrading 
and  Job  displacement  among  civilian  me- 
chanics and  electricians.  Thousands  of  jobs 
in  Air  Force  and  other  defense  installations 
have  been  made  obsolete  as  weapons  sys- 
tems have  become  increasingly  complex. 

In  the  Post  Office  Department,  mechani- 
zation of  operations  Is  underway  to  handle 
the  growing  workload  generated  by  a  grow- 
ing America.  Nearly  70  billion  pieces  of 
mail  were  handled  in  1964  and  the  volume 
is  projected  to  reach  90  billion  pieces  by 
1970  and  125  bUllon  pieces  by  1980.  Mechani- 
zation of  mail  handling  and  sorting,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  30  percent  of  the  work  force 
in  a  typical  post  office,  is  receiving  particular 
attention.  Research  is  underway  to  im- 
prove letter  sorting  machines  by  incorporat- 
ing electronic  memory  equipment  and  opti- 
cal scanning  devices. 

Improved  parcel  post  and  sacked  mail 
sorting  machines  are  being  used  more  ex- 
tensively in  larger  post  offices.  Mechanical 
canceling  machines  are  replacing  manual 
procedures.  Magnetically  controlled  con- 
veyor systems  for  transporting  and  sorting 
mail,  and  patron  self-service  devices,  are 
being  put  into  use.  (The  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks,  AFL-CIO,  one  of  the  31 
affiliates  of  the  Government  Employees' 
Council,  deals  with  the  question  of  tech- 
nological change  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  considerably  greater  detail  in  its 
presentation  to  this  Commission.) 

Another  specific  illustration  of  Post  Office 
mechanization  involves  delivery  of  the  mail. 
In  1957,  mechanized  delivery  was  confined 
to  parcel  post  and  mounted  and  rural  mail. 
Today,  12.000  three- wheeled  "mallsters"  are 
in  use  by  letter  carriers.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  the  service  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  the  unions  and  the  employees 
having  a  direct  interest  in  the  innovation. 
Despite  repeated  union  objections  that  the 
vehicle  is  dangerous,  its  use  continues  to 
increase.  Several  deaths,  hundreds  of  per- 
sonal injuries,  and  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  dollars  because  of  accidents  have  resulted 
from  their  use.  Additional  thousands  have 
been  spent  repairing  "mallsters"  involved  in 
accidents. 

Many  of  the  effects  of  technological  change 
are  no  different  in  Government  service  than 
they  are  in  private  industry.  They  are  in- 
tensified, however,  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  functions  and  people  involved.  Thus. 
the  Introduction  of  dictating  machines  cur- 
tails the  increase  in  stenographic  jobs  re- 
quiring shorthand — whether  these  machines 
are  used  in  the  public  or  private  sector. 
But  it  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Govern- 
ment offices  where,  more  and  more,  dictation 
is  being  put  on  transcribing  machines  and 
stenographers  are  being  replaced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  transcribing  machine  op- 
erators. In  addition,  advances  in  commu- 
nications, which  reduce  the  amount  of  writ- 
ten correspondence,  are  having  a  further 
impact  on  the  demand  for  stenographers. 

The  same  is  true  for  typists.  A  large  share 
of  the  growing  workload  of  what  once  was 
the  typist's  exclxisive  domain  is  now  being 
assumed  by  copying  equipment,  automatic 
typewriters,  facsimile,  data  transmission,  and 
other  technological  innovations.  Again,  the 
impact  is  usxiaUy  greater  in  Government. 
Unlike  private  enterprise,  which  must  show 
a  profit  figiu-e  every  year,  the  Goverrunent 
agency  is  free  to  acquire  new  equipment  at 
breakneck  speed,  thus  intensifying  the  pace 
at  which  technological  change  Is  introduced 
m  the  Federal  service. 

In  a  report  dated  September  1965,  on  "Im- 
proved Management  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," a  congressional  subcommittee  cited 


use  by  one  department  of  £in  automatic  type- 
writer for  preparation  of  replies  to  corre- 
spondence. Use  of  the  automatic  machine 
conserved  the  time  of  three  typists,  with  an- 
nual savings  estimated  at  $12,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  significant  techno- 
logical advances  that  have  taken  place,  and 
are  continuing  to  take  place,  within  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  face  of  these 
changes,  we  submit,  the  attitude  of  agency 
officials  has  been,  on  the  whole,  less  than 
constructive.  Concerned  as  they  are  with 
the  mounting  workload,  they  are  introduc- 
ing technological  change  virtually  willy-nilly. 
Too  little,  if  any.  concern  is  given  to  the 
effects  on  employment  over  the  long  run. 
Instead,  taking  the  short  view,  agency  offi- 
cials are  willing  to  Justify  their  actions  in 
this  field  by  pointing  out  that  there  Is  little 
or  no  initial  adverse  effect  on  present  em- 
ployment. It  is  an  argument  which  fails  to 
deal  with  reality — and.  absents  any  substan- 
tive guidelines  for  agency  officials,  frustrat- 
ing to  Government  unions  seeking  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  workers  directly 
affected. 

Agency  officials,  we  are  convinced,  are  pin- 
ning their  hopes  on  attrition  alone  to  bring 
about  an  eventual  balance,  employmentwlse. 
These  agency  heads  are  relying  on  silent  fir- 
ings— a  phrase  used  to  describe  those  who 
would  have  been  hired  except  for  automa- 
tion. The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  accelerated  pace  of  technological  change 
is  going  to  outstrip  the  rate  of  attrition,  and 
Government  workers  will  be  faced — If,  in- 
deed, they  are  not  already  faced — with 
reductions  in  force  and  downgrading.  We 
believe  it  is  simply  unwise  to  go  one  step 
further  with  the  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nology in  the  Federal  Government  without 
first  having  a  master  plan  that  takes  into 
account  both  the  short-range  and  the  long- 
range  impact  of  these  changes. 

The  experience  In  the  Federal  Government 
to  date  indicates  strongly  that  agency  offi- 
cials have  no  clear  view  of  where  they  are 
going,  nor  do  they  have  a  clear  plan  for 
meeting  the  Inevitable  problem  of  displace- 
ment as  it  arises.  In  instances  where  jobs 
have  already  been  eliminated — either 
through  technological  advances  or  through 
such  other  circumstances  as  base  closures 
and  consolidations — the  experience  has  been 
most  disappointing,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  workers  involved. 

For  one  thing,  reassignment  to  other  jobs 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  for  auto- 
mation is  ellminatUig  many  of  the  very  Jobs 
to  which  displaced  employees  had  been  reas- 
signed in  the  past.  For  another  thing,  the 
expansion  of  automated  processes  poses  a 
challeiage  in  that  old  skills  are  not  always 
adaptable  to  the  new  occupations  that  are 
being  created. 

Then,  too,  in  those  instances  where  work- 
ers are  reassigned,  supervisors  and  foremen 
are  increasingly  intolerant  of  the  worker  at- 
tempting to  acquire  a  new  skill  and  a  degree 
of  facility  in  what,  to  him,  are  alien  sur- 
roundings. Under  extreme  pressure  to  get 
work  out  in  the  least  possible  time,  these 
supervisory  employees  often  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  explain 
processes  properly  to  the  newly  assigned 
worker,  and  are  reluctant  to  allow  the  worker 
the  time  to  learn  the  job  properly  so  that 
his  output  wUl  keep  pace  with  that  of  sea- 
soned employees  on  the  job.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  the  older  work- 
er who  needs — but,  for  the  most  part,  is  not 
getting — special  consideration. 

Relocation  is  also  spoken  of  by  agency 
officials  as  a  method  already  in  use  to  help 
ease  the  impact  on  the  workers  affected  ad- 
versely by  personnel  policy  decisions.  Noble 
In  principle  though  relocation  may  be,  it 
is  far  less  than  that  In  present-day  practice 
within  the  Government.  In  the  case  of  the 
Defense  Department,  where  displacement  of 
thovisands  of   workers   now  is  going  on   as 


a  result  of  base-termination  decisions,  much 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of 
relocation  technique,  not  a  single  employee 
has  been  separated  from  the  Federal  service 
without  a  Job  opportunity.  This,  we  sub- 
mit, is  an  exercise  in  semantics,  for  the  cold 
facts  are  that,  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees thus  far  affected  by  base  closures  and 
consolidations.  113  percent  of  the  workers 
whose  jobs  had  been  eliminated  "declined" 
so-called  "Job  offers,"  while  another  8.2  per- 
cent resigned  or  retired  after  their  old  jobs 
were  shot  out  from  under  them. 

For  the  Defense  Department  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  no  one  was  separated  without 
a  Joij  opportunity  is  about  as  comforting  as 
saying  that  "the  operation  was  a  success, 
but  the  patient  died."  For  by  the  Govern- 
ment's own  figures,  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
workers  affected  by  these  personnel  deci- 
sions to  date  have  ended  up  on  the  scrap 
heap.  The  Department  of  Defense  can  offer 
figures  in  any  manner  it  wishes,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  one  out  of  every  five  work- 
ers displaced  by  these  changes  lost  his  career 
status  with  the  Government. 

This  stunning  fact  gives  rise  to  some 
searching   questions: 

Were  the  offers  of  other  jobs  made  on  the 
basis  of  compassionate  concern  for  the  in- 
dividuals, their  skills  and  their  personal 
problems  or  was  the  same  job  tendered  to 
hundreds  of  workers  as  a  formality,  know- 
ing none  of  them  would  accept? 

Were  jobs  that  were  offered  displaced 
employees  in  the  same,  or  comparable,  skills 
that  they  had  been  performing? 

Were  the  jobs  at  the  same  rates  of  pay? 

Did  relocation  Involve  prohibitive  ex- 
penses for  the  worker,  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
moving,  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  equity  in 
his  present  home,  in  terms  of  being  moved 
to  an  area  with  a  substantially  higher  cost 
of  living? 

The  Government  Employees'  Council  has 
been  searching,  for  some  time,  for  the  an- 
swers to  these,  and  related,  questions. 
Agency  officials  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
reluctant  to  help  us  find  these  answers.  It 
Is  our  hope  that.  In  addressing  itself  to  the 
impact  of  technological  change  on  the  2.500.- 
000  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
this  distinguished  Commission  will  be  more 
successful  in  the  search  for  meaningful  an- 
swers than  we  have  been. 

In  sum.  then,  we  in  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Council  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  pace  at  which  technological  change  is 
being  introduced  within  the  Government,  for 
we  are  fearful  that  no  reliable  answers  now 
exist  within  the  executive  branch  as  to  the 
pace  at  which  such  change  can  be  properly 
absorbed.  We  are  concerned,  too,  about  the 
unfavorable  effects  that  rapid  technological 
change  can  have  on  people.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  feel  the  need  exists  to  control  the 
pace  of  the  introduction  of  technological 
change,  in  order  to  minimize  its  harmful 
effects  on  workers  while  assuring  that  its 
benefits  are  equitably  shared. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  technology,  we 
seek — and  we  trust  that  this  Commission 
will  recommend — procedures  that  will  make 
possible  the  involvement  of  unions  in  ad- 
vance planning  and  consultation  at  all  levels 
of  employment.  Nothing  could  be  more 
helpful  than  effective  prior  joint  consulta- 
tion between  management  and  labor  In  Gov- 
ernment service  to  alleviate  any  of  the  ill 
effects  which  may  arise.  There  are  many 
facets  of  this  problem  which  need  to  be  ex- 
plored, but  which  have,  to  all  outward  In- 
dications, thus  f.ir  been  ignored  by  Govern- 
ment officials. 

New  working  conditions  caused  by  tech- 
nological change  may  give  rise  to  new  risks. 
No  one  has  yet  examined  the  ratio  of  on- 
the-job  accidents  to  draw  some  comparison 
between  the  rate  in  an  autoniated  setup 
and  the  preautomation  rate.  In  addition 
to  a  potentially  higher  accident  incidence, 


there  is  the  very  real  question  of  whether 
automated  equipment,  while  eliminating  the 
physical  burden,  may  introduce  new  psycho- 
logical strains  that  must  be  dealt  with. 

In  addition,  new  technologies  may  change 
the  Job  content  so  that  wage  scales  and 
working  hours  may  need  to  be  readjusted. 
Further,  new  problems  may  arise  because 
of  excessive  boredom  on  the  Job,  with  the 
result  that  there  may  be  an  immediate  need 
for  altering  the  use  of  working  time  to  com- 
pensate for  this  factor. 

These,  and  similar  matters,  are  ones  which 
can  best  be  approached  prior  to  the  instal- 
lation of  new  technology,  not  after  it  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact  and  the  prob- 
lems have  arisen.  This  calls  for  orderly 
Involvement  of  the  unions  wliich  represent 
Government  workers.  Further,  it  calls  for 
recognition  of  the  role  which  Government 
unions  can  play,  so  that  agency  management 
will  be  more  receptive  to  working  together 
with  union  representatives  in  the  kind  of 
climate  In  which  reason  and  cooperation  can 
flourish. 

Beyond  that,  positive  steps  must  be  taken 
in  Government — Just  as  they  must  be  taken 
m  private  industry — to  help  minimize  the  111 
effects  of  technological  advances.  These 
should  include,  but  should  not  necessarily  be 
limited  to: 

1.  Reduction  of  working  hours. 

2.  Longer  vacations,  including  periodic  ex- 
tended vacations. 

3.  Earlier  retirement,  without  loss  of 
benefits. 

4.  A  total  embargo  on  overtime. 

5.  Relocation  allowances  that  will  make 
the  displaced  worker  whole  for  the  losses 
involved  in  moving  to  a  new  locale. 

6.  Establishment  of  training  courses  to  pre- 
pare displaced  employees  for  different  jobs, 
with  adequate  retraining  allowances  to  pro- 
tect the  worker  and  his  family  during  this 
period.  Any  retraining  should  Initially  be 
attempted  for  reemployment  in  the  same 
agency  and  or  in  the  same  Department.  If 
that  is  not  feasible,  retraining  should  be 
given  for  employment  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  same  labor  market 
area,  so  that  the  impact  of  relocation  will  be 
minimized.  (Under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  and  under  the  Economic  Development 
Act  which  supersedes  it,  emphasis  has  been 
on  not  forcing  an  unwilling  worker  into  mo- 
bility. This  philosophy  grows  out  of  the 
realization  that  both  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  the  fviture  of  the  community 
are  best  served  by  permitting  people  to  retain 
their  roots,  if  they  so  wish.  Certainly  in 
treating  with  its  own  employees,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  no  less  enlightened  an 
attitude.) 

7.  A  minimum  period  of  2  years  for  ad- 
vance planning  before  further  Introduction 
of  technological  changes. 

8.  Establishment  within  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  a  special  placement  office  to 
assist  employees  displaced  by  technological 
change. 

9.  Authority  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  "freeze"  hiring  in  any  or  all  agencies 
until  displaced  employees  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  fill  vacancies. 

10.  Effective  communications  to  keep  all 
employees  Informed  on  the  progress  and  im- 
plications of  the  agency's  projected  tech- 
nological Improvements,  with  trade  unions 
recognized  as  one  of  the  prime  channels  for 
communicating  with  employees  and  for  as- 
suring equitable  treatment  of  workers  affect- 
ed by  automation.  To  date,  there  has  been 
a  woeful  lack  of  meanlngfiU  consultation 
with  the  unions  affected  during  the  advance 
planning  stage.  Hence,  when  the  technical 
changes  occur  employees  are  distrustful  and 
suspicious.  Moreover,  given  an  opportunity 
to  confer  effectively  with  sufficient  advance 
notice,  unions  can  propose  methods  and 
changes,  which  will  eliminate  hardship  on 


individuals  and  improve  the  application  of 
the  new  machinery  or  system. 

11.  Development  of  an  accurate  system  of 
manpower  forecasting,  which  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  anticipate  its  future 
manpower  needs  and  insure  workers  of  rea- 
sonable stabUity  in  employment. 

12.  Assurance  that  employees  will  share 
in  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Introduction 
of  new  techniques  and  equipment  by  up- 
grading their  skills,  thus  making, them  eligi- 
ble for  higher  ratings. 

These  steps  which  need  to  be  taken  on  be- 
half of  Government  employees  should,  of 
coxuse,  be  augmented  by  actions  taken  to 
ease  automations  impact  on  all  workers — 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  employment. 
To  this  end,  we  enthusiastically  join  with 
our  sister  unions  representing  employees  in 
private  enterprise  in  calling  for  a  national 
program  to  provide,  .among  other  things,  a 
shorter  statutory  workweek,  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage,  a  ban  on  overtime,  a  more  mean- 
ingful financial  cushion  to  aid  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  as  the  result  of  automation, 
an  intensified  job  retraining  program,  estab- 
lishment of  a  technological  clearinghouse 
that  can  sound  an  early  warning  on  impend- 
ing technological  changes  and  their  poten- 
tial impact  on  employment,  strengthening 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  so  thai  it  will 
be  better  able  to  match  available  workers 
and  available  jobs,  and  such  other  steps  as 
are  essential  to  insure  that  technological 
changes  will  result  in  the  greatest  pxjssible 
good  for  all  concerned  and  a  minimum  hard- 
ship to  those  directly  affected. 

Speaking  in  particular  for  the  nearly  1 
million  members  which  our  31  AFL-CIO 
unions  represent  in  Government  service — 
but  speaking,  as  well,  on  behalf  of  the 
2.500,000  men  and  women  who  have  made 
a  career  of  serving  their  fellow  Americans 
through  employment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— we  plead  in  particular  for  estab- 
lishn.ent  of  a  national  policy  that  will 
clearly  provide  the  safeguards  that  a  con- 
cerned society  demands.  We  feel  it  is  im- 
perative, at  a  time  when  the  Government  is 
urging  restraint  and  compassion  on  the 
""business  community  in  the  implementation 
of  technological  change,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, itself,  should  set  the  pattern  by  its 
care  and  concern  for  its  own  workers  af- 
fected by  these  dramatic  changes  in  tech- 
nology. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  introducing 
technological  change  is  to  insure  growth, 
productivity  and  an  increasing  standard  of 
living.  This  is  consonant  with  this  admin- 
istration's enunciated  goals  of  establishing 
a  Great  Society — a  social  order  marked  by 
full  employment  and  full  utilization  of  the 
skills  and  jxitentlals  of  all  Americans.  The 
Goverrmient  Employees'  Council  of  the  AFL-- 
CIO would  remind  the  National  Conmiission 
on  Technology.  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress  that  the  need  for  full  emploj-ment. 
and  lor  full  development  of  the  potential  of 
the  individual,  is  no  less  important  for  the 
worker  employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
than  it  is  for  the  worker  employed  by  private 
enterprise. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  concern  for  the 
2.500.000  employees  of  otir  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  we  earnestly  urge  this  Commis- 
sion to  give  adequate  consideration  to  their 
plight  in  the  face  of  t«chnological  change, 
and  to  make  it  clear  in  its  report  that  the 
Federal  worker,  no  less  thsin  his  counterpart 
in  private  enterprise,  is  entitled  to  all  of 
the  protections  that  a  concerned  and  demo- 
cratic society  can  devise. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will 
stand  ill  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the' 
Chair. 
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Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  26  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  7 
o'clock  p.m. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  509.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  House  Report  No.  176.  entitled 
••District  of  Columbia  Crime"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearing  on  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H.  Con.  Res.  513.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  hearings  on  "Lower 


Colorado   River   Basin   Project,"   89th   Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  UJR.  2580  (89th  Cong.. 
1st  sees.),  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oflBcers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (7812)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  Senate  Resolution  156 
notifying  the  House  of  the  election  of 


Emery  L.  Frazier  of  Kentucky  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  effective  January  1, 
1966.  

FEDERAL  SALARY  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10281)  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Salary  Review  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, which  were  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1965". 

EMPLOYEES  SUBJECT  TO  CLASSIFICATION   ACT   OP 
1949 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  400; 
5  use.  1113(b)),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  compensation  schedule  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows: 


Per  annum  rates  and  ."tops 

"Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

GS-1 

$3,507 

$3,626 

$3,745 

$3,864 

$3,983 

$4. 102 

$4,221 

$4,340 

$4,459 

K578 

GS-2              — — 

3,814 

3,943 

4,072 

4,  201 

4,330 

4,459 

4,688 

4,717 

4,846 

4.975 

Ot!-3       .  .    

4,149 

4.289 

4,  4'29 

4.  .169 

4.709 

4,849 

4.989 

5, 129 

6, 269 

5.4(*9 

GS-4         - 

4.641 

4.797 

4.9.53 

6.109 

6. 2«'>5 

5.  421 

5.  577 

5.  733 

6,889 

6.045 

OS-5                      

6.181 

5,352 

6,523 

6,<i«4 

6.865 

6.f«»i 

6. 207 

6.378 

6,549 

6.  721) 

GS-«                           — 

6,702 

5,894 

6,086 

6, 278 

6.470 

6.662 

6,8.54 

7,046 

7,238 

7. 430 

(jS-7                     

6.  •.'»i9 

6. 47f) 

6,683 

6.890 

7,097 

7,304 

7,5U 

7,718 

7,9-25 

8.132 

OS-8                                 

6,8«9 

7.097 

7,325 

7. 5.53 

7.781 

8.009 

8,2.37 

8.465 

8,693 

8, 921 

OS-9                  — 

7.479 

7.733 

7,987 

8.241 

8.495 

8.749 

9,003 

9,  257 

9,511 

9.7a5 

t;5?-10                      -  

8,184 

8,464 

8,744 

9.  U24 

9,304 

9.584 

9,864 

in.  144 

10, 424 

10.701 

tj-^-H 

t»,96l 

9, 267 

9,573 

9,879 

10,185 

10. 491 

10, 797 

11.103 

11,409 

11.715 

t;^-lj              

10, 619 
12,  510 

10, 987 
12.945 

11.355 
13,380 

11,723 
13, 815 

12, 091 
14. 2.50 

1'2,459 
14,685 

12,827 
15, 120 

13, 195 

15, 5.55 

13,  bt\3 
15,990 

13,931 

[j.sj-13                                 

16.  425 

OS-14                             - 

14,680 
17.  ().">5 

15. 188 
17.645 

15.696 
18.  iS."! 

16,204 
18, 825 

16, 712 
19,  415 

17.220 
•20.005 

17,728 
20.  595 

18, 236 
21. 185 

18,744 
21.  775 

19.  ■2.52 

(JS  15                                              - 

22.  :i65 

19,til9 
22,217 

20.297 
22,994 

20, 975 
23,771 

21,653 
24,548 

22,331 
25,325 

23,009 

23,687 

24,366 

26.043 

GS-17        



GS-18                -- — 

25,38-2 



— ......._   • 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  504(d) 
of  tbe  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962 
(78  Stat.  412;  5  U.S.C.  1173(d)).  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  whom  the  compensation  schedule 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
applies  shall  be  initially  adjusted  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the 
rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
at  the  corresponding  rate  in  effect  on  and 
after  such  date. 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  tliis  section  at  a  rate  between 
two  rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
at  the  higher  of  the  two  corresponding  rates 
in  effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade, 
he  shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for 
his  grade  in  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  his 
existing  rate  of  basic  compensation  if  such 
existing  rate  is  higher. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Is 
receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (4)  of  the 


Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  compensa- 
tion determined  under  section  208(b)  of  the 
act  of  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111) ,  plus 
subsequent  Increases  authorized  by  law,  he 
shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  compensa- 
tion equal  to  the  sum  of  his  existing  aggre- 
gate rate  of  compensation,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  section,  plus 
the  amount  of  increase  made  by  this  section 
in  the  maximum  rate  of  his  grade,  until  (i) 
he  leaves  his  position,  or  (11)  he  is  entitled 
to  receive  aggregate  compensation  at  a  higher 
rate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  provision  of  law;  but,  when 
such  position  becomes  vacant,  the  aggregate 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  subsequent  ap- 
pointee thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  applicable  provisions  of  law.  Subject 
to  clatises  (1)  and  (ii)  of  the  immediately 
preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  the  increase  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  held  and  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  section  208(b)  of  tlie  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954,  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
existing  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
employee. 

REDETERMINATIONS     OF    ACCEPTABLE     LEVELS     OF 
COMPETENCE 

Sec  3.  Section  701  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1121),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Whenever  a  determination  Is  made 
under  subsection   (a)    of  this  section  that 


the  work  of  an  officer  or  employee  Is  not  of 
an  acceptable  level  of  competence,  he  shall 
be  given  prompt  written  notice  of  that 
determination  and  an  opportunity  for  re- 
consideration of  the  determination  within 
his  department  under  uniform  procedures 
established  by  the  Commission.  If  the  de- 
termination is  affirmed  upon  reconsidera- 
tion, the  employee  shall  have  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Commission.  If  the  recon- 
sideration or  appeal  results  in  a  reversal  of 
the  earlier  determination,  the  new  deter- 
mination shall  supersede  the  earlier  deter- 
mination and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  as  of  the  date  of  the  earlier  determina- 
tion. The  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
establish  procedures  and  the  right  of  appeal 
by  the  officer  or  employee  to  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  apply  to  determinations  of 
acceptable  level  of  competence  made  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress." 

POSTAL     FIELD     SERVICE     EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  3542(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  83rmbol  shall  be  'PFS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title, 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  such  schedule. 


'PFS 


1 

3!III1I" 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 - 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Per  annum  rates  and  stepa 


$4,086 

4,424 

4,780 

6.  ISI 

6,636 

6,941 

6,361 

6,888 

7,449 

8,110 

8,961 

9.914 

10, 950 

12,077 

13,349 

14,761 

16,3-20 

18, 078 

20,042 

22,217 


$4,221 
4,5t)9 
4,941 
5.  352 
6, 722 
6.138 
6,673 
7,116 
7.(J97 
8,386 
9,267 
10,  -251 
11,334 
12,497 
13,810 
16.  -264 
16,890 
18.710 
20,741 
22, 994 


$4,366 
4,714 
6. 102 
6,523 
6,908 
6,335 
6,785 
7,344 
7,945 
8,660 
9,673 
10,688 
11,712 
12,917 
14, -271 
18,777 
17,460 
19, 342 
21,440 
23,771 


$4,491 

4,859 
6,263 
6,694 
6,094 
6,532 
6,997 
7,  572 
8,193 
8, 9:i5 
9,879 
10, 926 
12,090 
13,337 
14. 732 
16,290 
18,030 
19,974 
22, 139 
24,548 


$4,«26 

6,004 

6,424 

6,865 

6,280 

6,7-29 

7,209 

7,800 

8,441 

9,210 

10, 186 

11,262 

1-2, 468 

13, 7.57 

15, 193 

16.803 

18,600 

20.606 

2-2,838 

25,325 


$4,761 

6,149 

6,585 

6.036 

6,466 

6,9-26 

7.4-21 

8,028 

8,689 

9.485 

10, 491 

11,599 

1-2,846 

14, 177 

15,654 

17,316 

19, 170 

21,238 

23.537 


$4,896 
6,294 
6,746 
6,207 
6.652 
7,123 
7.633 
8.256 
8.937 
9,760 
10,797 
11,936 
13, 224 
14.697 
16,115 
17, 8-29 
19,740 
21, 870 
24,236 


$5,031 

5,439 

6,907 

6,378 

6,838 

7,320 

7,846 

8,484 

9,185 

10.035 

11,103 

1-2,-273 

13.602 

15,  017 

16,  676 
18, 342 
20, 310 
2-2,502 
24,935 


$6,166 
6,684 
6,068 
6,649 
7,024 
7,617 
8,067 
8.712 
9.433 
10, 310 
11,409 
1-2,610 
13,980 
15.437 
17.037 
18,855 
20,880 
23,134 


10 


$5, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
7, 
7, 
8, 
8, 
B, 
10, 
11. 
12, 
M. 
IB, 
17, 
19, 
21, 
23, 


301 

729 
229 
720 
210 
714 
260 
940 
681 
585 
715 
947 
358 
857 
498 
368 
450 
766 


11 


$5,436 
6,874 
6,390 
6.891 
7,896 
7,911 
8.481 


12 


$6,671 
6,019 
6,551 
7,062 
7,882 
8,10B 


(b)    Section   3543(a)    of   title    39.    United 

States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)   There    Is    established    a    basic    com- 


pensation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which  the 
symbol  shall  be  'RCS'.     Compensation  shall 

"Rural.  Carrier  Schedule 


be  paid  to  rural  carriers  in  accordance  with 
this  schedule. 


Carrier  In  rural  delivoiy  service:  Fixed  com- 
iwiisatiori  per  annum -- 

Compensation  per  mile  per  uunum  for  eacli 
mile  up  to  30  miles  of  route 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  30  miles..- 


'Per  annum  rates  aud  steps 


$2, 301 


86 
26 


$2,412 


25 


$-2, 523 


90 
25 


$2,634 

92 
•25 


$-2,745 

94 
25 


$2,856 

96 
25 


$2,«C7 

98 
25 


$3,078 

100 
25 


$3,189 

102 
26 


10 


$3,300 

104 

26 


II 


$3,411 

106 
24 


12 


$3,522 

108 

25". 


(c)  Section  3544(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as  the 


Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shaU  be  'POS',  for  postmasters 
In  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  wlilch  is 
based  on  the  revenue  units  of  the  post  office 

"Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule 


for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Basic  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  postmasters  in 
post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  in  accord- 
ance with  this  schedule. 


"Revenue  units 


30  but  fewer  than  36 

-24  but  fewer  than  30 

IS  but  fewer  than  24 - 

12  but  fewer  than  18 

6  but  fewer  than  1-2 

Fewer  than  6 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


$3,906 
3,610 
2,978 
2,339 
1,687 
1.359 


$4,0.^5 
3,729 
3,079 
2,415 
1.741 
1,403 


$4,164 
3,848 
3,180 
2,491 
1,795 
1.447 


$4,293 
3.967 
3,281 
2.567 
1.849 
1,491 


$4, 4?2 
4,086 
3,382 
2,643 
1,903 
1,  .53.5 


$4,  551 
4,205 
3,483 
2.719 
1.967 
1,579 


$4,680 
4,324 
3,584 
2,795 
2,011 
1.623 


$4,809 
4,443 
3,685 
2.871 
2.065 
1,667 


$4,938 
4,562 
3,786 
2,947 
2,119 
1,711 


10 


$5,067 
4.681 
3.887 
3.0-23 
2,173 
1,765 


11 


$5,196 
4.800 
3.988 
3.099 
2,227 
1,799 


S5.325 
4,919 
4,089 
3,175 
2,281 
1, 843". 


(d)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule,  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  or  the 
Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
same  numerical  step  for  his  position  which  he 
had  attained  immediately  prior  to  such  effec- 
tive date.  If  changes  in  levels  or  steps 
would  otlierwise  occur  on  such  effective  date 
without  regard  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
prior  to  conversion. 

(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  in 
the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pensation. If  the  existinc  basic  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  existing  basic  compensation  shall 
be  established  as  his  basic  compensation. 

POSTAL    SERVICE    OVERTIME    AND    HOLIDAY 
COMPENSATION 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  3571  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  3571.  Maximum  hours  of  work 

"(a)  A  basic  workweek  is  established  for 
all  postal  field  service  employees  consisting  of 
CXI 1798 


five  eight-hour  days.  The  work  schedule  of 
employees  shall  be  regulated  so  that  the  eight 
hours  of  service  does  not  extend  over  a  longer 
period  than  ten  consecutive  hours. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  es- 
tablish work  schedules  In  advance  for  an- 
nual rate  regular  employees  consisting  of 
five  eight-hour  days  in  each  week. 

"(C)  Except  for  emergencies  as  determined 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  the  hours  of  serv- 
ice of  any  employee  shall  not  extend  over  a 
longer  period  than  twelve  consecutive  hours, 
and  no  employee  may  be  required  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours  in  one  day. 

"(d)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
senior  regular  employees  shall  be  assigned 
to  a  basic  workweek  Monday  through  Friday, 
Inclusive,  except  for  those  who  express  a 
preference  for  another  basic  workweek." 

(b)    Section  3573  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3573.  Compensatory   time,   overtime,   and 
holidays. 

"(a)  In  emergencies  of  if  the  needs  of  the 
service  require,  the  Postmaster  General  may 
require  employees  to  perform  overtime  work 
or  to  work  on  holidays.  Overtime  work  is 
any  work  officially  ordered  or  approved  which 
is  performed  by — 

"(1)  an  annual  rate  regtilar  employee  In 
excess  of  his  regular  work  schedule, 


"(2)  an  hourly  rate  regular  employee  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day  or  fort^  hours 
In  a  week,  and 

'-(3)  a  substitute  employee  In  excess  of 
forty  hours  in  a  week. 

The  Postmaster  General  shall  determine  the 
day  and  week  used  in  computing  overtime 
work. 

"(b)  For  each  hour  of  overtime  work  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  compensate  an  em- 
ployee in  the  'PFS'  Schedule  as  follows: 

"(1)  He  shall  pay  each  employee  in  or  be- 
low salary  level  PFS-7  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  150  per  centum  of  the  hourly  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  his  level  and  step 
computed  by  dividing  the  scheduled  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  compensation  by  two 
thousand  and  eighty. 

"(2)  He  shall  grant  each  employee  in  or 
above  salary  level  PFS-8  compensatory  time 
equal  to  the  overtime  worked,  or  in  his  dis- 
cretion in  lieu  thereof  pay  such  employee 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  150  per  centum 
of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
the  employee  or  of  the  hourly  rate  of  the 
basic  compensation  for  the  highest  step  of 
salary  leveltFS-7,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(c)  For  odtciaTly  ordered  or  approved  time 
worked  on  a  day  referred  to  as  a  holiday  in 
the  Act  of  December  26,  1941  (55  Stat.  862; 


\ 
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5  U.S.C.  87b) ,  or  on  a  day  designated  by  Exec- 
utive order  as  a  holiday  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  an  employee  In  the  PPS 
schedule  shall  receive  extra  compensation, 
in  addition  to  any  other  compensation  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  as  follows : 

"(1)  Each  regular  employee  In  or  below 
salary  level  PFS-7  shall  be  paid  extra  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  100  per  centum  of 
the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
his  level  and  step  computed  by  dividing  the 
scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic  compensation 
by  two  thousand  and  eighty. 

"(2)  Each  regular  employee  In  or  above 
salary  level  PPS-8  shall  be  granted  com- 
pensatory time  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
time  worked  on  such  holiday  within  thirty 
working  days  thereafter  or.  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  in  lieu  thereof 
shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  for  the  time 
so  worked  at  the  rate  of  100  per  centum  of 
the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
his  level  and  step  computed  by  dividing  the 
scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion by  two  thousand  and  eighty. 

"(3)  For  work  performed  on  Christmas 
Day  (A)  each  regular  employee  shall  be  paid 
extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  150  per 
centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  his  level  and  step,  computed  by  di- 
viding the  scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic 
compensation  by  two  thousand  and  eighty, 
and  (B)  each  substitute  employee  shall  be 
paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  his  level  and  step. 

"(d)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  estab- 
lish conditions  for  the  use  of  compensatory 
time  earned  and  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  unused  compensatory  time. 

"(e)  Each  regular  employee  whose  regu- 
lar work  schedule  includes  an  eight-hour 
period  of  service  any  part  of  which  is  within 
the  period  commencing  at  midnight  Satur- 
day and  ending  at  midnight  Sunday  shall  be 
paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  centum  of  his  hourly  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  each  hour  of  work  performed 
during  that  eight-hour  period  of  service. 

"(f)  If  an  employee  is  entitled  under  this 
section  to  unused  compensatory  time  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  pay  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  not  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  the 
employee's  hourly  basic  compensation,  for 
each  hour  of  such  unused  compensatory  time 
to  the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date 
of  such  employee's  death.  Such  payment 
shall  be  made  In  the  order  of  precedence  pre- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  3.  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f).  and  shall  be  a 
bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  persons  of 
amounts  so  paid. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section  other  than  subsection  (f),  no 
employee  shall  be  paid  overtime  or  extra 
compensation  for  a  pay  period  which  when 
added  to  his  basic  compensation  for  the  pay 
period  exceeds  one  twenty-sixth  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  compensation  for  the  high- 
est step  of  salary  level  PFS-17. 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  3571  of  this  title — 

"  ( 1 )  'Annual  rate  regular  employee'  means 
an  employee  for  whom  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  established  a  regular  work  schedule 
consisting  of  five  eight-hour  days  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3571  of  this  title. 

"(2)  'Hourly  rate  regular  employee'  means 
an  employee  for  whom  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  established  a  regular  work  schedule 
consisting  of  not  more  than  forty  hours  a 
week. 

'■(3)  'Substitute  employee'  means  an  em- 
ployee for  whom  the  Postmaster  General  has 
not  established  a  regular  work  schedule." 


(c)   Section  3575  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3575.  Exemptions 

"(a)  Sections  3571.  3573  and  3574  of  this 
title  do  not  apply  to  postmasters,  rural  car- 
riers, postal  Inspectors,  and  employees  in 
salary  level  PFS-15  and  above. 

"(b)  Sections  3571  and  3573  of  this  title 
do  not  apply  to  employees  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 3581  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Sections  3571  (a),  (b).  and  (d),  and 
3573(e)  of  this  title  do  not  apply  to  sub- 
stitute employees. 

"(d)  Section  3571(b)  of  this  title  does  not 
apply  to  hourly  rate  regular  employees." 

POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  RELOCATION  EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  That  part  of  chapter  41  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  which  precedes  the 
center  heading  "Special  Classes  of  Employees" 
and  section  3111  thereof,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"i  3107.  Postal  employees  relocation  expenses 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  each  employee  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice who  Is  transferred  or  relocated  from  one 
official  station  to  another  shall,  under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, be  granted  the  following  allowances  and 
expenses : 

"(1)  Per  diem  allowance,  in  lieu  of  subsis- 
tence expenses,  for  each  member  of  his  im- 
mediate family  while  en  route  between  his 
old  and  new  official  stations,  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed 
by  or  pursuant  to  law  for  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(2)  Subsistence  expenses  of  the  em- 
ployee and  each  member  of  his  immediate 
family  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days  while  occupying  temporary  quarters  at 
the  place  of  his  new  official  duty  station,  but 
not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates 
prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  law  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(3)  FMve  days  of  leave  with  pay  which 
shall  not  be  charged  to  any  other  leave  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  under  existing  law." 

(b)  That  part  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  chapter  41  under  the  heading  "Employ- 
ees Generally"  is  amended  by  inserting 

"3107.  Postal  employees  relocation  expenses." 

immediately  below 

"3106.  Special  compensation  rules.". 

EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 
AND  SURGERY  OF  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Sbc.  7.  Section  4107  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Departnient 
Of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"(a)  ITie  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 


of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"SECTION    4103    SCHEDULE 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director.  $25,382. 

"Medical  Director,  $22,217  minimum  to 
$25,325  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $17,055  mini- 
mum to  $22,365  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $17,055  min- 
imum to  $22,365  maximum. 

"Chief  Pharmacist,  $17,055  minimum  to 
$22,365  maximum. 

"Chief  Dietitian,  $17,055  minimum  to  $22,- 
365  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"PHYSICIAN  AND   DENTIST  SCHEDULE 

"Director  grade.  $19,619  minimum  to  $25,- 
043  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $18,291  minimum  to  $24,- 
024  maximum. 

"Chief  grade.  $17,055  minimum  to  $22,365 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $14,680  minimum  to  $19,252 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $12,510  minimum  to 
$16,425  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $10,619  minimum  to  $13,931 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $8,961  minimum  to  $11,- 
715  maximum. 

"nurse  SCHEDULE 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $14,680  mini- 
mum to  $19,252  maximum. 

"Chief  grade.  $12,510  minimum  to  $16,425 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $10,619  minimum  to  $13,931 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $8,961  minimum  to 
$11,715  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $7,479  mlnimimi  to  $9,765 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $6,540  minimum  to  $8,502 
maximum. 

"Junior  grade,  $5,702  minimum  to  $7,430 
maximum. 

"(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director 
grade  unless  he  is  serving  as  a  director  of 
a  hospital,  domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient 
clinic  (Independent).  No  person  may  hold 
the  executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or 
outpatient  clinic  (Independent),  or  the  posi- 
tion of  clinic  director  at  an  outpatient  clinic, 
or  comparable  position." 

FOREIGN    SERVICE   OFFICERS;    STAFF  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  867),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  per  annum  salaries  of  For- 
eign Service  officers  within  each  of  the  other 
classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


"Class  1 

Class  2 

Class  3 

Class  4 

ClnssS 

Class  6 

Class  7 

Class  8 


$23,465 

18.654 

15. 395 

I2,.'il0 

10,303 

8,.')04 

7.26J 

6,269 


$24,  284 

19,  612 

l.S,  929 

12,  945 

10. 661 

8,889 

7,506 

6,476 


$25.  3S2 

20,  270 

Ifl.  463 

i:i.3S0 

11.019 

9,184 

7,7.10 

6,G83 


$20.  928 

If..  997 

13.815 

11.377 

9,479 

7,994 

6,890 


$21, 

fm 

17, 

.■ai 

14. 

2.W 

11, 

735 

9. 

774 

H, 

238 

7,097 

$»2.  244 
18.065 
14,685 
12,093 
10,069 
8.482 
7,304 


«22, 9<I2 
18,  .199 
l.S,  120 
12,  451 

10. 314 
8.  72t; 
7,511" 


(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  415  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  870(a) ) 
is   amended   to  read   as   follows:    "The   per 


annum  salaries  of  such  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees within  each  class  shall  be  as  follows: 


"Class  1.. 
Class  2.. 
Class  3.. 
Class  4.. 
Class  5... 
Class  6.. 
Class  ~... 
Class  8.., 
Cl8,ss  9.. 
Chiss  10. 


$1,').  395 
12.510 
10.  3(0 
8,594 
7,749 
6,998 
6,4-28 
5,688 
5,190 
4,641 


$1.5.929 
12.  945 
10.661 
8.889 
8.013 
7.231 
6.640 
.5.880 
5,361 
4,797 


$16,  463 
13,380 
11,019 
9,184 
8.  277 
7,464 
6, 852 
6,072 
.S,632 
4,053 


16,997 

$17,531 

13,815 

14,  250 

11.377 

11,735 

9,479 

9.774 

8.541 

8,805 

7. 697 

7,930 

7,064 

7,276 

6,264 

6, 4.56 

5.  703 

5, 874 

5.109 

6,265 

$18,065 
14,685 
12.093 
10,069 
9,069 
8,163 
7,488 
6,648 
6,045 
6, 421 


$18,  509 

15, 120 

Vi,  451 

10,364 

9.333 

8,396 

7,700 

6.840 

6,216 

6,677 


$19, 133 

1.5,  .5,55 

12,809 

10. 659 

9.597 

8.6'29 

7, 912 

7,032 

6.387 

6,733 


$19, 667 

1.5,990 

13, 167 

10. 9.54 

9,861 

8.862 

8.124 

7,224 

6,5.58 

6,889 


$20.  201 

16.  425 

13.  525 

11.249 

10. 125 

9.095 

8.336 

7.416 

6.  729 

6,045" 


(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  of- 
ficers, and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic 
compensation,  on  and  after  such  effective 
date,  at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined 
to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

SEVERANCE  PAY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  this  section  appUes 
to  each  civilian  officer  or  employee  in  or 
under^ 

(1)  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  each 
corporation  wholly  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(3)  the  Government  Printing  Office; 

(4)  the   General  Accounting  Office;    or 

(5)  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  section  also  applies  to  persons  employed 
by  the  county  committees  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  590h 
(b) ).  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prescribe  and  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  effecting  the  application 
and  operations  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  persons. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  an  officer  or  employee  whose  rate  of 
basic  compensation  is  fixed  at  a  rate  pro- 
vided for  one  of  the  levels  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  or  is  In  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended: 

(2)  an  officer  or  employee  serving  under  an 
appointment  with  a  definite  time  limitation, 
except  one  so  appointed  for  full-time  employ- 
ment, without  a  break  In  service  or  after 
a  separation  of  three  days  or  less,  following 
service  under  an  appointment  without  time 
limitation; 

(3)  an  alien  employee  who  occupies  a  posi- 
tion outside  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Canal  Zone; 

(4)  an  officer  or  employee  who  Is  subject 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  retirement  law  or  re- 
tirement system  applicable  to  Federal  officers 
or  employees  or  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  separation 
from  the  service,  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments for  Immediate  annuity  under  any  such 
law  or  system; 

(5)  an  officer  or  employee  who.  at  the  time 
of  separation  from  the  service,  is  receiving 
compensation  under  the  Federal  Employees* 
Compensation  Act.  as  amended,  except  one 
receiving  this  compensation  concurrently 
with  salary  or  on  account  of  the  death  of 
another  person; 

(6)  an  officer  or  employee  who.  at  the  time 
of  separation  from  the  service,  is  entitled  to 
receive  other  severance  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(7)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  and 

(8)  such  other  officers  or  employees  as  may 
be  excluded  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
President  or  of  such  officer  or  agency  as  he 
may  designate. 

(c)  An  officer  or  employee  to  whom  this 
section  applies  who  is  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  service,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  not  by  removal  for  cause  on 
charges  of  misconduct,  delinquency,  or  in- 
efficiency, shall,  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  such  officer 
or  agency  as  he  may  designate,  be  paid  sev- 
erance pay  in  regular  pay  periods  by  the 
department,  independent  establishment,  cor- 
poration, or  othes  governmental  unit,  from 
Which  separated. 


(d)  Severance  pay  shall  consist  of  two 
elements,  a  basic  severance  allowance  and  an 
age  adjustment  allowance.  The  basic  sev- 
erance allowance  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  one  week's  basic  compensation  at 
the  rate  received  Immediately  before  separa- 
tion for  each  year  of  civilian  service  up  to 
and  including  ten  years  for  which  severance 
pay  has  not  been  received  under  this  or  any 
other  authority  and  two  weeks'  basic  com- 
I>ensatlon  at  such  rate  for  each  year  of 
civilian  service  beyond  ten  years  for  which 
severance  pay  has  not  been  received  under 
this  or  any  other  authority.  The  age  adjust- 
ment allowance  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  10  per  centum  of  the  total  basic 
severance  allowance  for  each  year  by  which 
the  age  of  the  recipient  exceeds  forty  years  at 
the  time  of  separation.  Total  severance  pay 
received  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
one  year's  pay  at  the  rate  received  immedi- 
ately before  separation. 

(e)  An  officer  or  employee  may  be  paid 
severance  pay  only  after  having  been  em- 
ployed currently  for  a  continuous  period  of 
at  least  twelve  months. 

(f)  If  an  officer  or  employee  is  reemployed 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by 
payments  of  severance  pay,  the  payments 
shall  be  discontinued  beginning  with  the 
date  of  reemplosrment  and  the  service  repre- 
sented by  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  period 
shall  be  recredlted  to  the  officer  or  employee 
for  use  In  any  subsequent  computations  of 
severance  pay.  For  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (e),  reemployment  which  causes  sev- 
erance pay  to  be  discontinued  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  employment  continuous  with  that 
serving  as  the  basis  for  the  severance  pay. 

(g)  If  the  officer  or  employee  dies  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by  pay- 
ments of  severance  pay,  the  payments  of  sev- 
erance pay  with  respect  to  such  officer  or 
employee  shall  be  continued  as  11  such  officer 
or  employee  were  living  and  shall  be  paid  on 
a  pay  period  basis  to  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors of  such  officer  or  employee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f ) . 

(h)  Severance  pay  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  a  basis  for  payment,  nor  be  included 
in  the  basis  for  computation,  of  any  other 
type  of  Federal  or  District  of  Colvunbla  Gov- 
ernment benefits,  and  any  period  covered  by 
severance  pay  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
period  of  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
Government  service  or  employment. 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
COUNTY    COMMITTEE   EMPLOYEES 

Sec  10.  The  rates  of  compensation  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  county  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)  )  shall  be  increased  by 
amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, to  the  increases  provided  by  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act  for  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation. 

LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  each  officer  or  employee  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  is  in- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946.  shall  be  paid  additional  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  3.6  per  centum  of 
his  gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  law). 

(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  in 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  Is  not  increased  by  reason  of  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  increase  provided  by  sub- 


section (a)  of  this  section;  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  compensation 
of  student  congressional  Interns  authorized 
by  H.  Res.  416  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  House 
Employees  Schedule  under  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1079;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  291-303) 
Shall  be  increased  by  amounts  equal,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  Increases 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 
except,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  compensation  of  those  employees  whose 
compensation  is  fixed  by  the  House  Wage 
Schedule  of  such  Act. 

(d)  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  part 
of  basic  compensation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2251  and  the  following). 

(e)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  31),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  compensation  of  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $30,000  per  annum  each.  The 
compensation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
$43,000  per  annum.  The  compensation  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $35,000 
per  annum  each." 

(f)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee In  the  office  of  a  Senator  Is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which 
will  provide  a  gross  rate  of  compensation 
not  less  than  the  gross  rate  such  employee 
was  receiving  Immediately  prior  thereto,  ex- 
cept that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
employee  If  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  is  em- 
ployed notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Senate  In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such 
provisions  to  apply  to  such  employee.  No 
employee  whose  basic  compensation  is  ad- 
Justed  under  this  subsection  shall  receive 
any  additional  compensation  ixnder  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  adjustment  during  which  such 
employee  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Senator  by  whom  he  Is  employed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  No  additional  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  during  which  such  person  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  a  Senator  (other 
than  a  Senator  by  whom  he  is  employed  on 
such  day)  unless  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  such  Senator  notifies  the  disbursing 
office  of  the  Senate  In  writing  that  he  wishes 
such  employee  to  receive  such  additional 
compensation  for  such  period.  In  any  case 
In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  with- 
in which  a  Senator  may  give  notice  under 
this  subsection,  such  Senator  Is  deceased, 
such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
given. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  referred 
to  in  subsection  (h) .  the  rates  of  gross  com- 
pensation of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Reporter  of  Debates 
of.  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senior  Counsel  In  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  the  Chaplain  of 

.  the  Senate,  and  the  Postmaster  and  Assistant 
Postmaster  of  the  Senate  are  hereby  in- 
creased by  3.6  per  centum. 
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(H)  The  paragraph  imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing 
under  the  heading  "senate"  in  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  Act,  1956.  as  amended 
(74  Stat.  304;  Public  Law  86-568) .  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$22,945"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "«23.770". 

(1)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets 
for  the  Senate  is  hereby  increased  by  3.6  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 
The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  employees  whose 
compensation  is  subject  to  such  limitation. 

FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SALARIES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a 
of  section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  102(a)(2)),  section  3656  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of 
section  603,  sections  671  to  675.  inclusive,  or 
section  604(a)(5).  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies 
to  graded  positions,  are  hereby  increased  by 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
increases  provided  by  section  2(a)  of  this 
Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  holding  ungraded  positions  and 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  such 
section  604(a)  (5)  may  be  Increased  by  the 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
increases  provided  by  section  2(a)  of  this 
Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable 
to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  are  hereby  Increased  by 
amovmts  which  reflect  the  respective  appli- 
cable increases  provided  by  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  officers  and  employees  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation  of 
court  reporters  for  district  courts).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting 
a  new  limitation  which  refiects  the  respective 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act  In  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

INCREASED    UNIFORM    ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  13.  The  Federal  Employees  Uniform 
Allowance  Act,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  1114; 
5  use.  2131),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  $100"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$125". 

MAXIMUM      SALARY      INCREASE      LIMITATION 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  11(e),  no  rate  of  salary  shall  be  in- 
creased, by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  salary 
rate  now  or  hereafter  In  effect  for  Level  V 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

ADJUSTMENT    OF    SALARY     HATES     FIXED     BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE    ACTION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  assistant  United  States  attorneys 
whose  basic  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to 
section  508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  Increased  by  3.6  per  centum  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  j)erlod  which 
begins  on  or  after  October  1.  1965. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statvites.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665 ) ,  the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  whose  rates  of  compen- 
sation are  fixed  by  administrative  action 
pursuant  to  law  and  are  not  otherwise  in- 
creased by  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  Increased  effective  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  October  1,  1965,  by  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  Increases  provided  by  this  Act  for 
corresponding  rates  of  compensation  In  the 
appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  increase  In 
the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  whose  rates  of  compensation  are 
fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as 
nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest In  accordance  with  prevailing  rates  or 
practices. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  contained  In  any 
law  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  compensa- 
tion may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

TRAVEL     ON     OFFICIAL     DUTY     TIME 

Sec.  16.  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (68 
Stat.  1110;  5  U.S.C.  912b),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  head  of  any  department.  Independent 
establishment,  or  agency.  Including  Gov- 
ernment-owned or  controlled  corporations, 
or  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  head  of  any  legis- 
lative or  Judicial  agency  to  which  this  title 
applies,  shall  schedule  the  time  to  be  spent 
by  an  officer  or  employee  In  a  travel  statvjs 
away  from  his  official  duty  station  within 
the  regul.'\rly  scheduled  workweek  of  such 
officer  or  employee.". 


EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec  17.  This  title  shall  become  effective  as 
follows : 

(1)  This  section  and  sections  1,  9,  13,  15, 
16,  and  18,  and  section  3107(3)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  contained  in  the 
amendment  made  by  section  6(a)  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  5  shall  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Sections  2.  4.  7.  8.  10.  11,  12,  and  14 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
October  1, 1965. 

(4)  Section  3  shall  become  effective  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(5)  Section  6(b).  and  section  3107  (1) 
and  (2)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as 
contained  In  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  become  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1965. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  Individ- 
ual Is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  all 
changes  In  rates  of  compensation  or  salary 
which  result  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  such  enactment. 

PAYMENT    OF    RETROACTIVE    SALARY 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  (Including  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  or 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  such  retroactive  compen- 
sation or  salary  shall  be  paid  ( 1 )  to  an  officer 
or  employee  who  retired  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by 


section  17(3)  and  ending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  services  rendered 
during  such  period  and  (2)  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950  (Public  Law  636,  Eighty-first  Congress)! 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  61f-61k),  for  services 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
effective  date  prescribed  by  section  17(3) 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  an  officer  or  employee  who  dies  dur- 
ing such  period.  Such  retroactive  compen- 
sation or  salary  shall  not  be  considered  as 
basic  salary  for  the  purpose  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  In  the  case  of  any 
such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or  employee, 
(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved 
from  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  discharged 
from  hospitalization  following  such  training 
and  service,  shall  include  the  period  provided 
by  law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
Individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CALL    OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  Senate  amendments).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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names: 

(Roll  No.  382 

Abbltt 

Frellnghuysen 

Passman 

Albert 

Friedel 

Poage 

Anderson, 

Pvilton,  Pa. 

Pool 

Tenn. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Powell 

Andrews, 

Fuqua 

Purcell 

George  W. 

Griffiths 

Quia 

Andrews,  GlennHagen,  Calif. 

Relfel 

Annunzlo 

Halleck 

Reinecke 

Asplnall 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Resnlck 

Ayres 

Hardy 

Reuss 

Bates 

Harris 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Battin 

Hawkins 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bell 

Hays 

Roncalio 

Berry 

Hebert 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bingham 

Henderson 

Roudebush 

Blatnik 

Holifield 

Roybal 

Boiling 

Hosmer 

Saylor 

Bonner 

Howard 

Schisler 

Bray 

Hull 

Schmldhauser 

Brock 

Hungate 

Schwelker 

Broomfield 

Jacobs 

Scott 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Shrlver 

Cahill 

Jennings 

Slkes 

Callaway 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Slsk 

Cameron 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slack 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Celler 

Keogh 

Springer 

Chelf 

Kluczynskl 

Staggers 

Clausen. 

Kunkel 

Stratton 

DonH. 

Landrum 

SuHlvan 

Conte 

Leggett 

Sweeney 

Conyers 

Lennon 

Talcott 

Corman 

Lindsay 

Tenzer 

Cramer 

Long.  La. 

Thomas 

Culver 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Curtis 

McDade 

Thompson,  Tex 

de  la  Garza 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Macdonald 

Toll 

Dickinson 

MacGregor 

Tuck 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Tunney 

Dingell 

Martin,  Ala. 

Van  Deerlln 

Dorn 

Martin,  Mass. 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Vivian 

Edwards,  Calif 

Matthews 

Watson 

Edwards.  La. 

Michel 

Wldnall 

Erlenborn 

Miller 

Williams 

Evan.s,  Colo. 

Mlze 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Monagan 

Wilson, 

Fallon 

Mosher 

Charles  H. 

Pa  mum 

Nix 

Wright 

Felghan 

O'Konskl 

Wyatt 

Fine 

Olson,  Minn. 

Fogarty 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  279 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Senate  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.-^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  feel  that  the  bill  should  be  ex- 
plained, at  least  in  the  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  bill  as  sent 
to  us  here  and  the  House  bill  as  pre- 
viously passed  sometime  last  sumer,  since 
this  is  a  new  bill  that  very  few  Members 
of  the  House  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  or  i*ead. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  bill  provided  for  a  4  percent  pay 
increase.  The  4  percent  pay  increase 
in  the  House  bill  has  been  reduced  by  the 
Senate  amendment  to  3.6  percent.  The 
second  pay  raise  provision  has  been 
omitted.  This  second  year  pay  raise  was 
in  the  House  bill.  The  overtime  pay  for 
postal  workers  on  Sundays  has  been  re- 
placed so  that  instead  of  time  and  a  half 
it  is  time  and  a  quarter  differential.  The 
overtime  pay  for  postal  substitutes  in  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  a  day  has  been  omitted. 
The  $150  uniform  allowance  has  been  cut 
to  $125.  The  commission  to  review  the 
salaries  of  Federal  officials,  executives, 
judges,  and  Members  of  Congress  has 
been  eliminated. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  further,  since  all  these 
items  were  considered  to  be  so  good  when 
the  House  passed  the  bill  nearly  370  to  7 
and  when  we  felt  they  were  necessary  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  comparability 
and  when  we  felt  that  certain  cost-of- 
living  increases  must  be  met.  what  has 
happened  In  the  intervening  period  of 
time  to  show  that  these  things  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  takes  the  position  that  they 
are  necessary,  and  I  likewise  do,  also. 
However,  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  do  other- 
wise and  we  are  faced  with  the  situation 
here  at  this  time  where  we  have  to  take 
the  Senate  amendments.  The  Senate 
did  not  see  fit  to  go  along  with  the  House. 
Mr.  CORBETT  I  recall,  and  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  does,  also,  that  we 
have  been  in  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  before  and  we  have  insisted  on  our 
position.  We  even  made  so  bold,  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  President  of  these 
United  States,  to  override  his  veto  on  the 
pay  raise.  Now  it  seems  the  mere  hint 
from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  causes 
the  Senate  to  cut  our  bill  and  causes  us 


to  come  in  here  and  say,  well,  we  will 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. If  comparability  was  a  good 
thing  before,  it  is  a  good  thing  now.  If 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  it  is  still 
up.  If  the  pay  raises  were  necessary  and 
desirable  in  August,  why  are  they  not 

today? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman  Is 
certainly  taking  a  very  logical  position  as 
far  as  I  see  his  position,  and  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  it,  but  the  Senate  did  not 
decide  to  go  along  with  our  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  cold  fact  of  life  is 
that  the  President  sent  word  to  the  Con- 
gress that  he  would  veto  anything  above 
3.6  percent. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Corbett]  in  asking  what  has 
happened  to  the  pay  provision  of  the 
bill,  other  than  the  threat  of  a  veto,  to 
cause  the  abdication  of  the  House  posi- 
tion that  was  taken  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  on  September  30.  What  has 
happened  to  change  the  situation? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  Senate  delayed 
taking  up  the  bill  until  today.  That  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  before  us  now.  I 
think  this:  Had  the  Senate  taken  it  up 
earlier,  we  would  not  be  in  quite  the 
position  we  are  in  tonight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  commanded 
here  tonight,  in  the  closing  hours  of  this 
session,  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  White 
House  and  cut  back  on  this  bill  simply 
because  the  President  wants  it  that  way. 
I  would  remind  the  House  that  when  the 
military  pay  bill  was  passed  the  word 
came  down  from  the  White  House  that 
there  would  be  a  veto  of  anything  above 
5  percent.  The  House  passed  a  bill  call- 
ing for  10  percent.  It  was  not  vetoed, 
because  Lyndon  Johnson  knew  it  would 
be  passed  over  his  veto. 

I  only  wish  there  was  the  time  here 
and  now ;  that  the  other  body  had  moved 
to  dispose  of  this  bill  as  it  should  have 
done,  days  and  days  ago,  so  that  we  could 
have  sent  this  bill  to  the  White  House  to 
learn  whether  Congress  was  going  to 
cringe  and  bend  the  knee  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  whether  we  are  still  in  possession 
of  our  independence  and  freedom  of 
action— whether  we  still  have  any  in- 
dependence of  mind  and  body.  I  regret 
that  this  bill  comes  to  the  House  under 
the  circumstances  that  it  does  here 
tonight. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  whether 
the  President  would  sign  the  bill  or 
whether  he  would  veto  the  bill  and  all 
that  I  think  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I 
think  that  the  House  acted  in  plenty  of 
time  in  passing  this  bill.  I  think  our 
committee  performed  a  long,  hard  job  in 
going  over  this  bill  to  the  fullest  possible 
degree.  We  acted  on  it  in  time.  The 
Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  take  action  on 
it  until  today.  That  is  the  reason  we 
are  in  our  present  position. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  follow  up  what  was  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  The 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
bill.  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee for  9  years.  I  have  seen  some 
pay  bills  go  through  haphazardly.  But 
this  bill  was  very  carefully  worked  out, 
primarily  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  UdallI. 

I  have  not  known  of  a  bill  in  the  9 
years  that  I  have  been  here  that  has 
been  so  carefully  worked  out.  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  the  other  body  has 
emasculated  this  bill  so  that  we  have  to 
start  all  over  again,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for  his  lead- 
ership. I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  for  his  leader- 
ship, and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Olsen],  for  his  leadership,  as  well 
as  many  other  Members  who  worked 
months  and  months  and  months  on  this 
bUl. 

And  while  we  have  worked  months 
and  months  on  this  bill  the  other  body 
has  worked  days.  I  certainly  am  disap- 
pointed that  we  are  confronted  with  this 
situation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana may  be  performing  a  rather  vm- 
pleasant  task  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  just  this  question,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  further. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
believe  that  in  accepting  the  Senate  bill 
we  have  for  the  predictable  future  re- 
pudiated the  principle  of  comparability? 
Mr.  MORRISON.  Well.  I  beUeve  that 
is  certainly  a  debatable  question  and  I 
think  it  could  be  debated  for  a  long  time. 
I  believe  the  Senate  certainly  cut  out  a 
lot  of  comparability  features  of  the  bill 
on  which  we  worked  so  hard  and  long  to 
try  to  incorporate  in  our  bill  that  we 
sent  over  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Well,  there  have  been 
many  famous  retreats  in  history. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  back  to  us.  I 
believe  the  question  before  the  House 
here  tonight,  on  the  eve  of  adjournment, 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  capitulate  and 
whether  we  will  accept  the  Senate  ver- 
sion being  rammed  down  our  throats. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make 
simply  two  inquiries: 

First,  do  I  understand  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Morrison  1  in  opening  this  discus- 
sion and  colloquy  here  tonight  that  the 
congressional  pay  raise,  including  auto- 
matics, future  considerations  clause  or 
otherwise,  is  out  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  MORRISON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.    Secondly,  has  there  been 
a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  other  body 
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or  the  potential  conferees,  or  the  leader- 
ship, or  any  others,  that  there  will  be 
consideration  of  an  additional  pay  raise 
next  year  in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  believe  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  other  body 
in  his  speech  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body  said  that  next  year  the  other 
body  would  have  ample  time  in  which 
to  go  into  all  comparability  features  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me,  and  I  compliment 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall],  before  I  do  jdeld  to  him.  If 
the  gentleman  would  not  agrree  that  the 
other  body  really  had  ample  time  In 
which  to  act  on  these  features?  Was  not 
this  bill  finally  reported  and  passed  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
September  13? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  September  30  was  the 
day  of  Its  passage. 

Mr.  CXDRBETT.  But  we  had  been 
working  on  the  bill  practically  all  year; 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  is  correct. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and 
let  me  say,  before  we  take  final  action 
on  this,  we  may  not  be  fair  to  the  Federal 
employees  and  honest  with  the  Federal 
employees,  and  we  are  not  in  this  bill 
but  we  ought  to  be  fair  and  honest  with 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  take  action 
on  this  matter  we  ought  to  know  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  left  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  one  of  the  best  pay 
bills  that  has  ever  been  carefully  drafted 
and  sent  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  the  "father"  of 
It,  because  it  had  my  name  on  it,  al- 
though it  should  have  carried  the  names 
of  many  other  sponsors  of  ttiis  legisla- 
tion. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  the  proud 
parent.  But  this  bill  comes  back  to- 
night, as  a  watered  down,  toothless, 
illegitimate,  emaciated,  outrage.  That  is 
about  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
going  to  deny  paternity  but  perhaps  I 
ought  to  do  so. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  another  thing  about 
this  bill  and  what  the  other  body  has 
done  to  us.  They  have  deliberately  put 
us  in  a  situation  here  tonight  where  we 
have  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  com- 
promise. It  is  a  total  capitulation.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  had. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
on  it.  They  have  sent  it  back  to  us  In 
a  situation  where  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  accept  it. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  bill 
that  has  been  written  by  the  Congress, 


This  is  a  bill  that  was  written  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  White 
House.  It  was  passed  under  pressure  and 
under  the  threat  of  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  accept  this 
monstrosity  tonight  we  have  abrogated 
our  function  in  formulating  pay  legisla- 
tion for  some  2  million  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

In  this  bill,  as  the  gentleman  stated  a 
moment  ago,  in  my  judgrment  this  great, 
glorious  principle  of  comparability  Is 
dead.  Four  years  ago  we  said  to  the 
Federal  employees  "This  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  Now  we  have  a  standard  of 
pay.  It  is  equality  with  private  enter- 
prise." By  this  bill  we  postpone  any 
action.  The  second  phase  we  had  for 
next  year  would  go  about  one-half  the 
way  toward  comparability.  We  say  now 
"Wait  until  next  year.  Maybe  we  will 
begin  to  move."  I  do  not  think  we  will 
then  if  the  actions  of  this  year  are  any 
indication. 

The  next  thing  we  ought  to  keep  In 
mind  is  the  point  about  passing  a  pay  bill 
in  an  election  year.  For  10  years  we 
have  had  a  Federal  pay  bill  in  every  elec- 
tion year.  We  could  have  avoided  this 
situation.  Now  tliis,  too,  goes  down  the 
drain.  Next  year  we  will  be  back  here 
with  a  good  old  election  year  bill.  I  can 
say  to  the  people  In  the  Budget  Bureau 
they  will  not  save  any  money,  because 
It  is  going  to  cost  more,  it  will  be  a  bigger 
bill,  and  I  will  probably  support  it  in  light 
of  what  has  occurred. 

One  more  point.  The  attempt  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  keeping  the  judicial 
and  congressional  and  executive  pay  in 
line  with  the  other  pay  in  the  four  Fed- 
eral pay  systems  has  gone  down  the 
diain.  We  did  do  it  in  the  House  when 
we  knocked  out  the  automatic  feature 
to  keep  it  in  line  with  the  GS-18  scales. 
But  we  did  say  every  4  years  we  would 
take  a  look  at  the  military  pay  and  other 
pay  systems,  and  attempt  to  make  some 
recommendations  and  keep  them  in  line. 
The  administration  wanted  this.  But  the 
Senate  threw  this  overboard,  too. 

We  tried  to  adjust  some  overtime 
inequities  among  the  classified.  This 
went  overboard  also.  The  things  we 
carefully  put  together  over  the  weeks  of 
study  and  hearings  have  been  thrown 
overboard  also. 

So  tonight,  if  we  approve  this,  we  bow 
to  the  guidelines.  The  gxiidelines  are 
apparently  sacred  and  all  important. 
The  guidelines  didn't  mean  anything, 
however,  when  we  passed  the  military 
pay  bill.  It  was  a  half  billion  dollars 
more  than  the  administration  recom- 
mended, but  tonight  the  Federal  em- 
ployees have  to  make  way  for  the  guide- 
lines. 

So  I  am  not  at  all  happy  about  the 
bill.  I  am  somewhat  like  the  small-town 
editor  who  was  asked  if  he  had  any  opin- 
ion on  a  burning  issue  and  he  said.  "Well, 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind,  but  when 
I  do  I  will  be  bitter." 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  this 
thing.  I  am  bitter.  I  guess,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  object.  However,  when  you  go 
home  tonight  or  tomorrow,  and  meet 
with  your  postal  employees,  do  not  brag 
about  this  bill.  The  average  letter  car- 
rier is  going  to  get  about  $3  a  week  In- 


crease, although  he  Is  entitled  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $700  a  year.  As  I  stated,  I  am 
not  going  to  object.  Maybe  I  ought  to, 
but  In  light  of  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  do- 
ing tonight. 

I  think  we  all  will  agree  with  the 
thoughtful  comment  of  a  great  states- 
man that  the  key  to  successful  legisla- 
tion is  the  art  of  compromise.  To  be  per- 
fectly blunt,  what  we  have  done  here  is 
substitute  capitulation  for  compromise 
in  accepting  the  amendment  written  in 
the  other  body  that  masquerades  under 
the  guise  of  a  reasonable  Federal  Salary 
Act. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  all  the  blame 
should  not  be  placed  on  that  body.  There 
is  plenty  to  go  around  among  the  bureau- 
crats, advisers,  and  self-styled  experts 
who  helped  shape  the  aborted  form  of 
HM.  10281  that  was  laid  before  this 
House — on  a  take-this-or-nothing  ba- 
sis— in  the  dying  hours  of  this  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  The  one  bright  ray  in 
an  otherwise  dismal  prospect  is  the  wise 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  passing  H.R.  10281  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  on  September  30. 

Our  House  bill  was  a  good  bill,  a  states- 
manlike bill— indeed,  a  bill  that  exem- 
plified the  art  of  legislative  compromise 
in  its  best  sense.  It  was  the  refined  prod- 
uct of  careful  and  extensive  considera- 
tion in  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  thorough  debate  in  the 
House.  No  one  gained  everything  asked 
or  wanted,  and  everyone  had  to  yield 
something  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take  to 
work  the  will  of  the  House.  The  result 
was  an  act  that  was  meaningful  and  en- 
couraging to  1.8  million  employees  and 
promised  even  greater  value  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  vast  affairs  of  our  Na- 
tional Goverrmient. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House 
only  after  careful  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings before  our  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation.  The  subcommittee 
members  applied  themselves  with  utmost 
diligence  and  attention  to  develop  all  of 
the  information  and  evidence  needed  by 
the  committee  and  the  House  to  make 
sound  decisions.  The  subcommittee  met 
in  a  number  of  executive  sessions,  as  well 
as  in  informal  conferences  and  meetings 
with  both  administration  and  employee 
representatives,  and  the  conunittee  it- 
self deliberated  extensively  over  a  period 
of  8  days  before  reporting  the  bill  on  a 
vote  of  20  to  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  salary  p>olicy  is 
not  only  complex.  It  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  our  defense  efifort 
and  other  domestic  and  worldwide  com- 
mitments of  the  Government.  It  is  a 
matter — like  marriage  vows — not  to  be 
entered  into  lightly.  The  determination 
of  a  sound  and  useful  salary  policy  is  a 
thing  you  have  got  to  give  your  whole 
mind  to. 

Our  House  bill  was  a  sincere,  moderate, 
and  wholly  reasonable  attempt  to  move 
toward  comparability  between  Federal 
and  private  enterprise  salaries.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  congressional  policy 
laid  down  in  Public  Law  87-793.  and  to 
remedy  cei-tain  long-standing  inequities 
in  the  pay  statutes.  I  will  not  say  the 
path  was  easy  or  deny  that  a  good  deal 
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of  courage  was  required  in  the  face  of 
pressures  that  were  just  as  heavy  here 
as  in  the  other  body.  It  is  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  our  Members  that  the  House 
produced  a  bill  that  at  least  met  the 
minimum  standards  we  were  in  honor 
bound  to  observe.  We  kept  the  trust  im- 
posed on  us  when  we  committed  our- 
selves to  the  comparability  principle  3 
short  years  ago. 

Now.  I  ask.  where  does  our  magnifi- 
cent comparability  policy  stand  in  the 
bill  forced  on  us  today?  Were  all  of  the 
great  principles  of  Public  Law  87-793 
mere  platitudes,  to  lull  postal  and  other 
Federal  employees — to  say  nothing  of 
Members  of  Congress — into  a  false  hope 
that  we  had  finally  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  sensible  and  workable  salai-y  sys- 
tem? Is  Federal  salary  comparability, 
after  all.  only  a  myth? 

We  were  happy  and  proud  when  our 
1962  and  1964  salary  bills  were  hailed 
as  great  advances  in  public  administra- 
tion. Should  we  take  equal  shame  when 
we  hear  this  measure  described,  on  all 
sides,  is  at  best  woefully  inadequate  and 
at  worst  a  breach  of  trust  and  a  miser- 
able abomination? 

In  the  House,  public  hearings  were 
conducted  on  11  sepai*ate  days  extending 
over  a  period  from  June  1  to  June  29. 
The  subcommittee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion three  times  over  a  7-day  period,  and 
the  committee  met  in  executive  session 
on  July  29,  August  3,  August  4,  and  Au- 
gust 5,  to  perfect  the  bill  finally  reported 
to  the  House.  There  were,  as  I  have 
noted,  many  other  iiiformal  meetings 
between  our  Members  and  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  and  employee 
groups.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  add  that  the 
vast  majority  of  my  personal  time  and 
attention  throughout  this  session  has 
been  devoted  to  this  Federal  salary  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee  in  the  other  body,  in 
sharp  contrast,  held  only  2  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  House  bill,  into  which 
all  of  the  testimony  and  the  views  of 
interested  parties  were  crammed.  With 
this  attenuated  public  exposure  the  Sen- 
ate— under  harsh  threat  of  veto  and  un- 
relenting pressui-es — struck  out  all  of  the 
carefully  prepared  House  bill  and  in  its 
place  wrote  an  amendment  that  leaves 
the  whole  subject  of  Federal  salary  policy 
in  utter  chaos.  I  forecast,  with  no  hesi- 
tancy, that  it  will  work  out  more  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Government — and  the 
taxpayers — than  to  the  employees,  whom 
it  also  cheats. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  ob- 
vious practical  advantages  of  the  com- 
parability policy  adopted  in  1962  was  its 
promise  of  orderly  and  precise  salary  ad- 
justments to  go  hand  in  hand  with  those 
in  the  private  sector,  thus  avoiding  the 
danger  of  over-liberal  and  distorted  pay 
raises  enacted  during  election  years 
under  the  attendant  pressures  and  influ- 
ences. With  H.R.  10281  in  the  shape  en- 
acted by  the  other  body,  no  one  is  so 
naive  as  to  believe  there  will  not  be  a 
pressure-laden  salary  bill  enacted  by  the 
Congress  next  year — with  great  accla- 
mation. 

For  another  thing,  this  aborted  ver- 
sion of  a  pay  bill  is  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish.    Ooir  House  bill  provided 


a  4  percent  general  increase  this  month, 
and  a  second-phase  increase  a  year  later 
that  would  have  averaged  out  at  ap- 
proximately 41/4  percent,  with  the  latter 
covering  only  three-fourths  of  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  With  that  second-phase 
raise  removed  from  our  bill,  and  in  the 
light  of  past  experience.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  next  year  will  see  a  pay 
raise  of  6  percent  or  more  taking  effect 
for  the  full  1967  fiscal  year.  The  meager 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  saving  which 
the  Senate  amendment  purports  to 
achieve  will  be  far  outweighed  by  next 
year's  handsome  increase.  - 

But,  however  those  practical  aspects 
may  be,  the  most  damaging  loss  from  the 
striking  of  the  second-phase  increase  is 
that  it  may  be  the  death-knell  of  Fed- 
eral salary  comparability  in  our  time. 
One  of  the  great  values  of  the  second- 
phase  increase  was  its  movement  of 
middle-  and  upper-level  Federal  salaries 
toward  reasonably  current  comparability 
with  private  enterprise  salary  rates  for 
positions  of  equal  levels  of  responsibility. 
The  Senate's  3.6  percent  increase  leaves 
the  lower  salary  grades  and  levels  rough- 
ly comparable  with  private  enterprise 
rates  for  February-March  1964,  but  rele- 
gates the  middle  and  upper  grades  to 
1963  and  1962  comparability,  respective- 
ly. If  we  are  unable  to  correct  even  a 
part  of  these  glaring  deficiencies  in  the 
middle  and  upper  grades  as  part  of  a  bill 
granting  but  a  3.6-percent  general  in- 
crease, how  in  the  name  of  logic  can  we 
hope  to  improve  the  situation  next  year 
along  with  a  far  more  costly  general  per- 
centage increase? 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  point  I  have  dealt 
only  with  the  impact  of  our  Federal  stat- 
utory salary  systems  of  the  toothless 
and  watered  down  version  of  our  pay  bill 
that  came  back  to  us  today.  The  crown- 
ing irony  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
that,  in  its  blunderbuss  efforts  to  pacify 
administration  objectors,  it  has  not  only 
destroyed  comparability,  but  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  it  has  knocked  out 
even  those  things  the  administration 
agrees  to  or  most  dearly  desires. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Federal  Salary 
Review  Commission.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  ,the  Civil  Semce  Commis- 
sion, appeari^  before  our  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee,  stated: 

The  quadrennial  reviews  by  a  Federal  Sal- 
ary Review  Commission  should  result  in  re- 
duction of  the  time-lag  in  statutory  schedule 
adjustments,  substantial  saving  of  the  time 
of  Congress,  and  more  orderly  relationships 
among  top  Federpl  salaries,  career-level  civil- 
ian rates,  and  compensation  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Macy,  and  the 
House  Members  must  agree  with  him 
since  they  included  this  section  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  But  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  opinion  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Next  is  the  perplexing  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress,  Federal  executives,  and  judges. 

In  submitting  its  salary  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  the  administration 
had  recommended  that  we  include  in  our 
bill  a  provision  that  would  set  up  an 
automatic  salaiy  adjustment  procedure 


for  the  officials  on  an  orderly  and 
timely  basis.  Our  bill,  as  reported  from 
the  committee,  modified  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  but  did  establish  a  re- 
sponsible method  of  dealing  with  this 
problem.  It  was  a  well-considered  pro- 
cedure that  we  are  confident  would  have 
eliminated  the  chaos  we  confront  ap- 
proximately every  20  years  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  jump  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress,  executives,  and 
judges  in  a  high  percentage  amount. 

Last  year  the  Congress  was  forced  to 
face  this  dilemma  because  of  the  com- 
pression that  existed  in  the  statutory 
salary  systems  and  the  Congress  was 
forced  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Its  own 
Members,  Federal  executives,  and  judges 
by  $7,500.  The  Congress  simply  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter. 

However,  the  other  body  saw  fit  to  re- 
ject any  proposal  in  its  bill  that  would 
attempt  to  solve  the  agonizing  problem 
of  keeping  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress  in  an  orderly  relationship  with 
all  other  salary  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  earnest  hope, 
and  one  that  I  am  sure  most  Members 
of  the  House  shared  with  me,  that  here 
in  the  closing  days  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  we  would  be  implementing  and 
enunciating  anew  the  cherished  promise 
of  comparability.  The  nearly  2  million 
citizens  of  this  coimtry  who  have  chosen 
a  career  of  service  to  their  Government 
have  been  looking  to  us  for  further  as- 
surances that  they  would  not  be  treated 
as  second-class  citizens  and  that  they 
would  not  have  to  suffer  economically 
simply  because  they  chose  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  rather  than  for 
private  enterprise. 

Unfortunately,  no  other  conclusion  can 
be  reached  today  than  that  we  have  for- 
saken the  promise  of  comparability  and 
that  we  have  bowed  to  the  expediency 
of  simply  granting  another  across-the- 
board  pay  raise. 

If  we  cannot  be  fair  and  honest  with 
our  Federal  employees,  we  have  simply 
got  to  be  fair  and  honest  with  ourselves. 
We  have  got  to  admit  our  complicity  in 
the  collapse  of  comparability. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?* 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusettts.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  what  happens  to  the  pay  raise 
we  had  in  the  original  bill  concerning 
the  members  of  the  Parole  Commission? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  Senate  took 
that  out  too. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gfentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  position  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman  [Mr.  Udall].  I 
feel  precisely  the  same  as  he  does. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  a  ques- 
tion: If  this  bill  Is  so  bad,  which  I  think 
it  is,  we  had  it  imder  consideration  over 
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10^2  months.  What  is  wrong  with  send- 
ing this  bill  back  to  conference,  and 
staying  here  another  day?  We  have 
been  meeting  IOV2  months.  One  day 
longer  is  not  going  to  be  a  hardship. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  As  I  say,  the  bill  is 
not  what  we  want,  but  I  think  at  this 
time  we  have  to  take  this  bill  or  nothing. 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  was  my  reaction 
originally.  I  have  si>oken  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has,  in  the  last 
few  hours,  to  the  leaders  of  the  employee 
organizations  who  came  in  here  asking 
and  justifying,  perhaps,  a  6-percent  or 
a  7-percent  raise.  We  put  it  to  them 
cold  turkey — do  you  want  this  watered - 
down  bill  or  do  you  want  to  come  back 
next  year  and  ti-y  to  improve  it?  It  is 
the  recommendation  and  judgment  of 
the  leaders  of  the  major  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  that  they  would 
rather  have  this  than  to  go  in  the  other 
direction.  That  is  the  main  reason  I  am 
taking  the  position  I  am  taking  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  as  I 
have  some  more  things  I  want  to  say 
about  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  concur  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  just  said.  This  is  a  bad 
bill.  It  is  a  watered-down  bill.  I  have, 
as  he  has,  been  in  touch  with  the  leaders 
of  the  postal  unions  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral civilian  employee  organizations.  I 
guess  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  this 
or  nothing.  So  I  guess  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  this. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  if  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  postal  workers  and  the 
Federal  workers  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
part  of  the  bill  for  the  war  on  poverty  in 
Appalachia? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  precisely  the  case. 
We  have  increased  Federal  spending  this 
year  by  some  $4  or  $5  billion.  No  one 
raised  these  guidelines  when  these  bills 
were  up.  But  the  guideline  question 
came  up  and  the  brunt  of  it  all  is  borne 
by  the  Federal  workers  who  already  are 
3  to  5  years  behind  the  pay  scales  in 
private  industry.  This  is  the  thing  I 
do  not  like  about  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues the  true  story  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1913  the  first  workmen's  compensation 
act  was  passed  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Every  2  years  in  the  biennial  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  a  modest  in- 


crease was  asked  for  In  the  workmen's 
compensation  act.  But  certain  very  good 
friends  of  the  workingman  always  tried 
to  double  or  triple  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits that  were  asked  for.  So  for  20  long 
years  not  1  cent  of  increase  was  ever 
given  to  the  workingman  of  Pennsyl- 
vania because  when  their  friends — their 
real  friends — wanted  to  give  them  a  lit- 
tle, some  of  their  enemies  wanted  to  give 
them  too  much — and  so  for  20  long  years 
they  never  got  anything. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Folks,  the 
hour  is  getting  late.  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  back  to  the  real  central  point.  The 
real  central  point  is  that  we  only  have 
one  thing  left  that  we  really  can  sup- 
port and  that  is  the  annual  review  of  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  Federal  employees. 
However,  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI,  does  not  like 
this  bill.  I  want  you  to  know  I  dislike 
it  more  than  he  does.  But  I  do  like  the 
proposition — and  it  is  a  good  proposi- 
tion— that  we  are  going  to  establish  a 
precedent  tonight  that  we  are  going  to 
review  the  wages  and  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  just  as  often — and  not  more 
often — but  just  as  often  as  they  are  re- 
viewed in  private  employment. 

So  while  I  do  not  like  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  I  am  going  to  support  it.  I  recom- 
mend eveiTbody  here  now — let  us  take 
it.  Then  let  us  follow  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  again  next 
year  when  he  calls  his  committee  to- 
gether and  we  will  review  the  whole  sit- 
uation all  over  again.  Please  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MathiasI  for  what  he  promises  will  be 
the  shortest  speech  of  the  session. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett],  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen], 
I  merely  say,  "Amen." 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  finally  that  these  gentle- 
men have  told  us  one  thing  one  time  and 
another  thing  another  time.  I  hope  next 
year  they  will  be  able  to  tell  us  which 
time  they  mean  it  and  which  time  they 
do  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdi'aw  my  resei-va- 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  man — or  a  woman — is  worth  his 
pay.  As  much  so  in  government  as  in 
private  employment.  From  the  recitals 
which  we  have  heard  on  the  floor  tonight 
of  the  changes  made  by  the  Senate  in 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House,  appar- 
ently at  the  instigation  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  little  remains  of  the  carefully 
thought-out  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  and  his  colleagues. 

The  Senate  version  appears  to  meet 
with  universal  condemnation  by  the 
members  of  the  House  committee.  Yet 
we  are  urged  to  accept  it  with  the  alter- 
native being  no  bill  at  all. 

I  raise  no  objection  solely  because  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morri- 


son], the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall],  and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Olsen]  indicate  their  judg- 
ment that  the  Senate  amendments 
should  be  accepted. 

My  own  judgment  Is  that  it  should  not 
be  done  but  we  should  refuse  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments  and  request 
a  conference.  ^  Though  everyone  in  the 
House  is  anxious  to  adjourn,  similar  con- 
ditions must  and  do  exist  in  the  Senate: 
the  same  pressures  that  affect  us  here 
tonight  will,  likewise,  affect  them.  In 
any  event,  anxious  as  I  am  to  adjourn, 
I  do  not  want  to  adjourn  such  an  out- 
standing session  on  a  sour  note,  leaving 
behind  us  a  job  which  we  know  is  not 
well  done.  For  my  part,  I  am  prepared 
to  stay  in  session  until  this  matter  Is  not 
just  resolved  but  resolved  properly.  I 
recall  the  late,  great  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson's reply  to  the  Russian  delegate 
during  the  Cuban  confrontation  where 
he  said  words  to  this  effect:  "I  am  pre- 
pared to  sit  here  till  Hell  freezes  over 
waiting  for  your  answer."  I  am  prepared 
to  sit  here  for  a  similar  period  while  we 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  compromise  to 
this  disagreement  over  the  Federal  pay 
bill  rather  than  capitulate,  simply  to  ad- 
journ. 

I  am  constrained,  nevertheless,  to  bow 
to  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  and  to  follow,  not  the  leadership 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  nor  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate,  but  the  leader- 
ship of  our  own  House  who  have  spent 
infinite  amounts  of  time  and  study  on 
this  matter.  I  do  so,  however,  with 
regret. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr. Morrison]? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  pay  I'aise 
bill  that  we  have  just  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 
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APPOINTMENT   OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
WAIT  UPON  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  623)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  623 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  House  to  Join  a 
similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Inform  him  that  the  two  Houses 
have  completed  their  business  of  the  session 
and  are  ready  to  adjourn,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent has  some  other  communication  to  maKe 
to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  Members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  notify  the  President  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  Mr.  Boggs. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  49  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  49 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  conx:urring) .  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named, 
in  which  case  the  Attorney  General  haa 
suspended  deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251)  : 

A-8249034,  Pilch,  Jan. 

A-4291563.  Placzkiewicz,  Stanley  James. 

A-12358710,  Hoy,  Hom  Fook. 

A-2563752,  Ninomiya,  Issaku. 

A-4291730,  Pal  umbo.  John. 

A-5972279.  Rieger.  Ferenz. 

A-4262857.  Rosen,  Morris. 

A-7962109.  Tomczak,  Michael. 

A-1149855.  Bohun,  Sil. 

A-5829164,  Gricus.  Franciskus. 

A-4986241,  Jlmlnez-Gomez.  Rafael. 

A-11199183,  Kong.  Dunn  Chong. 

A-11928583,  Louie,  King  Fong. 

A-4169178,  Mejla-Cortes.  Anacleto. 

A-1614102,  Rosenberg,  Ben. 

A-13165748.  Wong.  Wing  Art. 

A-4705363.  Lubin,  Irving. 

A-3840332,  Sanchez-Monroy,  Jose. 

A-5055592,  de  la  Trinldad-Berroteran, 
Jesus. 

A-1565564,  Vargas-Barrera,  Pedro. 

A  7930331,  Altman.  Nathan. 

A-7222730,  Bach,  Harry. 

A-10162061,  Goon,  Phillip  Que. 

A-12360130.  Som.  Tom. 

A-5848373.  Arroyo-Olague,  Pedro. 

A-6777333.  Cornez.  Edward  A. 

A-4360830,  Pulido-Hernandez,  Julie. 

A-3925714,  Sobona.  Karl. 

A-13020489,  Suey.  Fun  Jung. 

A-6008514,  Vda  De  Delgado.  Antonla  Rlos. 

A-5399916.  Pospasil,  Rose  Antoinette. 

A-5621715,  Remenyfy,  Alajas  Aladar. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  THE  VICTIM  OF  CRIMI- 
NAL ASSAULT 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  victim  of  a  crime  is  in  a  very  real 
sense  a  double  victim.  He  is  attacked 
by  the  assailant,  often  bi-utally  beaten, 
left  senseless  by  the  criminal,  stripped 
of  his  possessions,  his  body  battered  and 
torn.    At  times,  there  Is  death  or  perma- 


nent injury  to  one  who  supE>orts  a  fam- 
ily or  is  responsible  for  the  care  of 
children. 

The  assault  victim  also  loses  in  another 
way.  Society,  which  takes  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  of  repressing  crime  and 
prosecuting  those  who  violate  its  law,  at 
present  shows  little  concern  for  the  vic- 
tim of  the  mugger,  the  rapist,  or  the 
murderer.  Too  often,  the  only  interest 
in  the  victim  is  that  he  is  In  good  enough 
condition  to  be  a  possible  witness  in  a 
prosecution. 

While  the  criminal  is  given  every  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
and  free  legal  counsel — if  he  needs  it, 
the  victim  is  afforded  little,  even  though 
it  is  he  who  has  suffered  the  most. 

The  distinguished  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  of  Texas,  has  introduced  legis- 
lation to  better  balance  the  values  of 
police  protection  and  constitutional 
rights  for  the  accused  and  community 
care  for  the  victim.  The  theory  under 
which  this  legislation  is  introduced — to 
compensate  the  victims  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence for  injuries  to  the  person — is  fairly 
new  in  this  country.  Great  Britain  and 
New  Zealand  already  have  compensation 
plans,  and  the  State  of  California  re- 
cently embarked  on  such  a  program. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
Ml*.  Yarborough,  has  intioduced  similar 
legislation. 

Compensation  plans  have  the  backing 
oi  some  of  the  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished jurists.  As  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  pointed 
out,  the  victim  of  a  violent  crime  "has 
been  denied  the  protection  of  the  laws  in 
a  very  real  sense,  and  society  should 
assume  some  responsibility  for  making 
him  whole." 

This  legislation  proposes  setting  up  a 
Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
Commission,  a  three-man  tribunal 
chosen  for  their  legal  prowess,  which 
would  consider  the  claims  of  those  who 
suffer  physical  injuries  duiing  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  The  Commission  will 
decide  if  the  victim  is  actually  an  inno- 
cent party  and  it  will  determine  the  level 
of  compensation.  In  setting  the  com- 
pensation the  Commission  will  provide 
only  for  actual  medical  costs  suffered  by 
the  victim,  including  rehabilitation 
services  involved.  In  the  event  of  a  mur- 
der, the  victim's  dependents  would  be 
paid,  but  in  no  event  would  the  compen- 
sation exceed  $25,000.  A  victim  of  a 
crime  of  violence,  to  receive  compensa- 
tion, would  have  to  give  notice  of  intent 
to  submit  his  claim  within  1  month  of 
injury.  The  Commission  would  set  up 
the  staJidards  of  evidence.  There  would 
be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commission. 

Such  a  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very 
least  that  we  can  do  for  those  who  inno- 
cently suffer  from  the  wanton  assaults 
of  those  who  have  no  respect  for  law  or 
authority — or  who  decide  to  t&ke  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands.  So  far,  society 
has  shown  little  concern  for  those  who 
pay  the  most.  There  are  the  days  lost 
from  work,  the  medical  costs  of  recu- 
peration. There  is  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. There  may  be  years  of  physical  and 
psychological  torment.  It  is  hoped  that 
In  a  small  way  this  bill  can  start  the 


national  effort  necessary  to  Insure  that 
victims  of  crimes  are  protected  by  society 
and  returned  to  their  jobs  and  families 
as  quickly  and  painlessly  as  possible. 

I  am  introducing  similar  legislation  to 
Senator  Yarborough 's  on  this,  the  clos- 
ing day  of  the  1st  half  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, hoping  that  some  staff  work  will 
be  done  during  the  recess  and  that  the 
attention  of  the  committee  can  be  di- 
rected to  it  early  next  year. 


MILTON  J.  SHAPP,  PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIALIST  AND  PUBLIC 
SERVANT,  SPEAKS  ON  THE  PRO- 
POSED PENN-CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
MERGER 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  my  friend,  Milton  Shapp, 
a  successful  businessman  with  a  heart, 
speaks  or  argues  on  a  matter  of  public 
concern,  I  generally  have  but  one  ob- 
servation to  make — he  is  a  serious  stu- 
dent of  whatever  he  undertakes  and  the 
public  interest  is  his. 

Yesterday,  he  appeared  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  to  argue 
against  the  proposed  Penn-Central  Rai^ 
road  merger.  I  have  not  studied  first- 
hand this  most  involved  question.  At 
this  moment,  I  cannot  even  say  whether 
I  believe  Milton  Shapp  is  right  or  wrong 
in  his  viewpoint.  I  do  know  that  he  is 
now  and  will  always  remain  a  singular 
businessman. 

He  knows  the  value  of  business  profit. 
He  also  knows  the  profit  that  comes  from 
correctly  evaluating  that  which  affects 
all  our  daily  lives.  This  includes  eco- 
nomics that  are  affected  by  such  gi- 
gantic joining  together  of  two  giant' 
transportation  systems  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  the  New. 
York  Central  Railroad. 

The  Washington  Post  this  moming' 
ran  a  story  which  mentioned  Milton 
Shapp's  testimony  as  well  as  that  of 
Leon  Keyserling,  the  chief  economist  of 
former  President  Harry  Truman,  as  well . 
as  Joseph  J.  Saunders,  who  spoke  for  the 
Justice  Department. 

With  permission  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  Milton  Shapp's  testi- 
mony and  the  Washington  Post  article: 

Oral  Argument  Before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  by  Milton  J.  Shapp,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Finance  Etocket  No.  21989,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  merger.  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Co.,  Finance  Docket  No.  21990, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  stock  issuance, 
October  21. 1965) 

During  the  past  15  years  I  have  visited  al- 
most every  community  in  Pennsylvania,  de- 
voting considerable  time  to  studying  the 
problems  of  the  Commonwealth  and  working 
on  plans  to  redevelop  its  faUing  economy. 
For  the  last  3  years  1  have  followed  closely 
the  proposals  advanced  by  the  PRR-NYC 
railroads  to  merge  their  companies,  and  have 
analyzed  In  depth  the  eflfect  such  a  merger 
would  have  upon  the  economy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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Since  I  have  been  allocated  only  a  few 
minutes  to  outline  my  strong  views  of  oppo- 
tion  to  the  PRR-NYC  merger  application 
before  this  Commission,  please  pardon  If  I 
substitute  brevity  for  modesty,  and  state 
firmly  that  I  doubt  if  any  organization,  in- 
stitution or  any  other  individual  has  gathered 
as  much  material  on  this  subject  or  studied 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  problem  in  the 
depth  that  I  have. 

I  have  submitted  four  separate  documents 
into  the  record  of  this  docket.  Copies  of 
these  are  before  you.     They  include: 

1.  My  direct  testimony  before  the  Exami- 
ners, contained  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"PRC4-NYC  Spells  Economic  Ruin  for  Penn- 
sylvania," (S-96). 

2.  "New  Growth — New  Jobs  for  Pennsyl- 
vania," which  is  listed  as  exhibit  H-104  in 
the  record.  * 

3.  Exceptions  to  the  recommended  report. 

4.  Reply  to  exceptions. 

I  have  also  placed  before  you  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  me  on  June  14,  1963.  to 
Dr.  Charles  Potter,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
transportation  subcommittee  of  the  Gover- 
nor's CBuncll  of  Business  and  Industry. 

Much  of  the  data  to  support  the  views  I 
express  in  this  statement  are  contained  In 
these  five  documents.  If  the  Commission 
should  desire  clarification  of  any  of  this  data 
or  any  additional  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  statements  I  am  about  to  make,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  this  material. 

MERGER    GREAT    THREAT    TO    PENNSYLVANIA 

The  proposed  PRR-NYC  merger  is  the 
greatest  single  economic  threat  facing  the 
Commonwealth  today — greater  than  any 
other  single  event  it  has  faced  in  the  past. 
It  will  have  serious  adverse  impact  on  all 
businesses  in'Yhe  State — manufacturers  and 
Main  Street  merchants  alike.  It  will  vir- 
tually cripple  the  port  of  Erie  and  seriously 
handicap  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  its  un- 
ending battle  with  Baltimore  and  New  York 
for  general  cargo. 

The  drastic  curtailment  of  freight  service 
throughout  Pennsylvania  contemplated  by 
the  applicants,  combined  with  the  ensuing 
reduction  in  service  by  independent  carriers, 
that  will  of  necessity  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  merger,  will  seriously  reduce  transporta- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth.  I  state  without 
any  reservation  whatsoever,  that  not  only 
will  Pennsylvania  lose  many  of  fts  existing 
employers,  but  future  lndustrla^  redevelop- 
ment for  most  areas  of  our  State  can  be 
written  ofif. 

Despite  a  56-month  sustained  national 
boom,  Pennsylvania  is  still  in  the  grip  of  a 
serious  economic  crisis.  Bureau  Employ- 
ment Security  statistics  reveal  there  were 
7,044  fewer  employers  in  Pennsylvania  in 
July  1965  than  in  December  1962. 

In  "New  Growth — New  Jobs  for  Pennsyl- 
vania" (exhibit  H-104),  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania's economy  is  traced  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century.  Chart  No.  3,  on 
page  5  of  that  report  shows  how  Pennsyl- 
vania's employment  as  a  percentage  of  na- 
tional employment  fell  steadily  between  1900 
and  1960. 

The  map  on  page  19  of  "New  Growth— New 
Jobs  for  Pennsylvania"  shows  that  11  States 
had  a  lower  rate  of  population  growth  than 
Pennsylvania  between  1940  and  1960.  Penn- 
sylvania's downward  trend  is  still  continuing. 
Chart  No.  20  which  is  attached  shows  that 
between  1960  and  August  of  1965,  employ- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  continued  to  trail 
that  of  the  Nation  and  the  adjacent  Eastern 
industrial  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware.  Since  1960  Penn- 
sylvania has  slipped  to  48th  in  the  Nation  in 
rate  of  population  growth,  with  only  Iowa 
md  West  Virginia  trailing. 

In  charts  1  through  18  (which  are  attached 
to  this  document)  compare  Pennsylvania's 
rate  of  population  growth  between  1957  and 
1965  with  that  of  the  Nation  and  with  the 
surrounding  Eastern  States,  and  shows  clear- 


ly how  badly  the  Commonwealth  fares  In 
this  respect. 

Even  more  serious,  the  bottom  six  charts 
(see  attached)  show  that  while  the  size  of 
the  national  labor  force  and  that  of  our  east- 
ern neighbors  is  Increasing  steadily,  Penn- 
sylvania's labor  force  is  declining. 

The  recommended  report  in  this  docket 
makes  the  assumption  that  because  of  the 
decline  of  economic  growth  in  the  eastern 
district  of  the  United  States,  that  eastern 
railroads  face  a  serious  continuing  decline 
in  business  in  the  future.  The  examiners 
profess  their  Inability  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  this  decline  in  eastern  district 
growth  (report,  p.  195-199) . 

On  page  27  of  my  exceptions  to  the  recom- 
mended report,  I  show  clearly  that  prior  to 
1960  the  failure  of  the  eastern  district  to 
grow  apace  with  the  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion was  due  fundamentally  to  the  economic 
decline  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  series  of  21  charts  attached  to  this 
document  show  clearly  that  since  1960  other 
major  Eastern  States  are  growing  with  the 
Nation,  and  that  if  there  is  any  lag  now  in 
economic  growth  of  the  eastern  district  this 
is  still  due  to  the  dismal  state  of  economic 
affairs  within  the  Commonwealth. 

PENNSYLVANIA    LACKS    TRANSPORTATION 

One  Of  the  main  reasons  Pennsylvania 
has  slipped  as  an  Industrial  power  and  is 
contintiing  to  fall  behind  the  Nation,  is  its 
failure  to  maintain  the  competitive  forms 
of  transportation  required  to  support  mod- 
ern industry.  Between  the  mid-1920's  and 
1958,  highway  construction  in  Pennsylvania 
lagged  15  to  20  percent  behind  the  Nation. 
It  is  still  too  low  to  meet  modern  needs. 
Only  two  major  river  development  projects 
have  been  completed  in  Pennsylvania  since 
the  Civil  War.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
only  two  airports  in  this  State  of  11.500,000 
people — at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia — 
are  capable  of  handling  modern  high-speed 
Jets. 

And  ever  since  World  War  I.  the  railroads 
of  Pennsylvania,  built  primarily  to  carry 
minerals  and  products  for  the  steel  industry, 
have  been  contracting  both  passenger  and 
freight  service  to  communities  throughout 
the  State. 

Transportation  is  the  lifeline  of  industry. 
Pennsylvania  at  this  hour  needs  a  major 
transportation  building  program,  yet  it  is 
faced  with  the  PRR-NYC  merger  which 
would  strip  away  its  vitals.  The  merger 
would  be  Pennsylvania's  coup  de  grace. 

The  merger  plan  calls  for  increasing  op- 
erating efficiency  of  the  applicants  by  divert- 
ing all  freights  trains  originating  west  of 
Columbus,  Ohio  from  the  PRR  to  the  NYC 
tracks  up  to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  thence 
over  the  water  level  route  through  New 
York's  Mohawk  Valley  to  Selkirk,  Just  below 
Albany.  The  Mohawk  Valley  tracks  will  be 
improved  in  order  to  operate  these  trains 
at  60  mile  minlmiun  speeds.  At  Selkirk,  the 
through  trains  would  be  split  and  various 
cars  sent  to  their  destination  in  New  Eng- 
land or  to  New  York  City  or  northern  New 
Jersey  down  the  east  or  west  banks  of  the 
Hxidson  River. 

On  page  122  of  the  recommended  report 
the  examiners  say: 

"The  construction  of  the  yard  at  Selkirk 
is  the  single  most  significant  change  in  ter- 
minal operations  and,  in  essence,  is  the  key 
to  the  merger  program." 

This  is  the  key  that  locks  the  door  of  doom 
In  Pennsylvania's  future.  Although  the  ap- 
plicants claim  that  only  31  daily  freight 
trains  will  be  diverted  from  Pennsylvania 
and  that  the  tonnage  carried  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  reduced  only  20  percent  over  the 
main  line  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  East, 
26  of  the  31  trains  to  be  diverted  are  the 
general  cargo  and  merchandise  trains  that 
Pennsylvania  needs  If  it  Is  to  attract  the 
modern  industries  so  essential  to  maintain 


employment.  (See  p.  24,  S-96;  also  read 
my  letter  to  Dr.  Potter  for  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  31  trains  being  discon- 
tinued In  Pennsylvania.) 

My  calculations  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
page  12  of  S-96,  Indicate  that  this  contem- 
plated diversion  of  about  10  million  annual 
freight  miles  of  traffic  from  PRR  to  NYC 
tracks,  represents  a  slash  of  about  35  to  40 
percent  of  daily  freight  trains  now  serving 
Pennsylvania  communities.  The  examiners 
In  the  recommended  report  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  the  trafHc  diversion  and 
claim  it  would  result  In  merely  a  9-percent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  through  trains 
operating  In  Pennsylvania.  Be  it  9  percent  or 
be  it  35  percent  or  40  percent — this  initial 
reduction  in  freight  service  to  a  transporta- 
tion-starved State  such  as  Pennsylvania  can 
only  result  In  making  the  State  a  less  de- 
sirable place  in  which  to  either  transact  busi- 
ness, to  continue  business,  or  to  Inaugurate 
new  business. 

The  bulk  of  the  trains  remaining  In  serv- 
ice between  Pittsburgh  and  the  East  will 
be  carrying  coal,  ore  or  steel  products,  so 
that  Pennsylvania  will  be  right  back  where 
it  was  earlier  this  century  with  Its  main 
transportation  service  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  steel  and  coal  Industries. 

However,  this  time  Pennsylvania's  prob- 
lem Is  much  more  complicated  than  In  pre- 
vious years.  Now  the  steel  Industry  is  pre- 
paring to  pull  a  large  portion  of  its  produc- 
tion— and  traffic — from  the  Commonwealth, 
as  new,  more  efficient  steel  plants  begin  oper- 
ation in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

So,  Pennsylvania  Is  faced  with  the  dual 
prospect  of  having  general  cargo  trains  di- 
verted through  New  York  State  and  a 
declining  volume  of  the  bulk  traffic  it  for- 
merly owned.  The  present  PRR  main  line 
east  of  Pittsburgh  reduced  to  secondary 
status  by  the  merger,  would  eventually  be- 
come nothing  more  than  a  glorified  spurline 
in  the  giant  PRR-NYC  combine. 

ADVERSE    IMPACT    OP    MERGER    ON    PHILADELPHIA 
PORT 

In  the  October  17th  Sunday  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Mr.  Frederic  Potts,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  described 
the  grandiose  new  plans  to  rebuild  Philadel- 
phia's port  facilities.    He  said: 

"The  prosperity  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
rests  on  waterborne  conunerce.  The  port  has 
been  a  most  Important  factor  In  stlmuatlng 
Industrial  development,  employment  and  tax 
revenues. 

"Since  World  War  II.  the  port  has  had  a 
substantial  Increase  in  total  tonnage  but, 
this  boost  has  been  only  in  bulk  cargo,  things 
like  oil,  iron  ore,  and  coal.  The  picture  for 
general  cargo — this  Is  the  packaged  goods 
which  produce  so  much  employment  in  the 
port — has  been  gloomy.  That  category  has 
gone  downward." 

With  all  general  cargo  trains  originating 
In  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis and  all  other  cities  west  of  and  in- 
cluding Columbus,  Ohio;  with  all  Interchange 
freight  carried  by  the  merged  PRR-NYC 
railroad  from  cities  on  the  west  coast,  from 
Denver,  Omaha,  etc.^  scheduled  to  be  routed 
through  New  York  State  and  thence  to  the 
Ports  of  Boston  or  New  Yor^,  the  PRR-NYC 
merger  can  spell  only  disaster  for  Phila- 
delphia's future  port  activities.  Promises  to 
the  contrary  that  may  have  been  made  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  port,  and  city  of 
Philadelphia  officials  by  PRR  officers  are  In 
direct  variance  to  the  operational  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  railroad  to  this  Commission. 

NORTHWEST    PENNSYLVANIA    TO    BE    SEVERELY 
HARMED 

In  addition  to  the  diversion  of  all  East- 
West  traffic  through  New  York  State,  the 
operating  plan  of  the  PRR-NYC  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  all  freight  service  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Erie  through  Pennsylvania. 
Hereafter  shipments  from  Pittsburgh  will  be 
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routed  via  Youngstown  and  Ashtabula  and 
thence  to  Erie,  with  Ashtabula  replacing  Erie 
as  the  main  port  on  Lake  Erie.  Already, 
the  PRR  is  closing  down  Its  Iron  ore  and  coal 
docks  operations  at  Erie  in  preparation  for 
this  move. 

The  PRR-NYC  merger  would  leave  all  of 
the  Northwest  area  of  Pennsylvania  served 
by  nothing  but  spur  lines. 

However,  much  worse  Is  In  store  for  Penn- 
sylvania. The  initial  reduction  of  freight 
6er\lce  created  by  the  PRR-NYC  merger 
would  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
further  service  cuts,  many  of  which  would 
occur  rather  quickly.  The  examiners  in  the 
recommended  report  recognize  that  almost  all 
of  the  independent  railroads  serving  the 
Commonwealth,  particularly  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna, the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  would  be  harmed  by  the  diversion  of  - 
freight  and  would  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce service  to  the  Pennsylvania  communi- 
ties they  serve.  It  Is  also  certain  that  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Mary- 
land (particularly  if  the  latter  were  to  be 
controlled  by  the  C&O)  would  sufTer  severe 
losses  in  service  If  the  PRR-NYC  merger 
should  be  consummated. 

Attempts  to  "save'-  the  Independent  rail- 
roads operating  In  Pennsylvania  by  merging 
them  Into  the  PRR-NYC,  the  N&W  system 
or  the  newly  proposed  N&W-C&O  offer  no 
solution  to  the  problem.  Stockholders  and 
bondholders  of  thesf  Independent  railroads 
may  salvage  part  or  all  of  their  Investments. 
But  there  Is  no  assurance.  In  fact  there  Is 
little  likelihood,  that  If  these  Independent 
lines  were  to  become  merged  Into  larger  car- 
riers, that  service  would  be  improved  or  even 
offered  at  present  levels  to  Pennsylvania's 
communities. 

REASONS    FOR    MERGER    NEED    ARE    SPECIOUS 

Thus,  on  the  premise  that  the  PRR-NYC 
merger  Is  needed  because  eastern  economic 
growth  does  not  match  national  growth  and 
therefore  the  future  operation  of  eastern 
railroads  is  imperiled,  the  State  that  has 
been  the  drag  on  the  eastern  economy  would 
be  squeezed  dry  of  vital  transportation  serv- 
ice and  would  sink  to  even  lower  economic 
depths.  What  Is  being  suggested  Is  that  the  • 
way  to  get  out  of  a  hole  Is  to  dig  it  deeper. 
The  further  Irony  of  this  situation  Is  that 
the  applicants  claim  their  future  Is  gloomy 
because  highway,  water  and  air  services  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  Government,  and 
yet  they  plan  to  strip  rail  service  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  these  other  competitive  serv- 
ices have  been  minimal. 

To  all  of  this,  the  examiners  close  their 
eyes.  They  view  the  economic  chaos  to  be 
created  In  Pennsylvania  by  the  PRR-NYC 
merger  as  having  no  bearing  on  the  public 
Interest. 

On  pages  281,  282.  and  283  of  this  report, 
the  examiners  state: 

"•  *  •  viewed  in  light  of  our  basic  authority 
as  circumscribed  by  law,  we  find  no  founda- 
tion to  consider  such  arguments  (economic 
factors)  and  proposals  In  determining  wheth- 
er the  merger  is  or  Is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

"It  is  eminently  clear  that  •  •  *  the  level  of 
employment  in  a  given  area  •  •  •  bear(8)  no 
relationship'  to  transportation,  nor  can  we 
find  any  provision  of  the  act  or  in  ite  legisla- 
tive history  that  permits  us  to  measure  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  merger  in  relationship 
to  such  effects  upon  economic,  political,  or 
geographic  areas  or  individual  businesses 
located  therein." 

Win  Rogers  once  remarked  that  you  can 
always  tell  when  large  sums  of  money  are 
at  stake.  That  Is  when  people  start  talk- 
ing about  the  public  interest.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  economic  stakes  involved,  It  Is 
perhaps  important  to  examine  the  public  In- 
terest aspects  of  this  merger  in  substantive 
fashion. 


A    BROADENING   VIEW   OF   PTTBLIC    XNTKREST 

Over  the  years  concepts  of  public  Interest 
evolve  and  change.  Witness  today's  atti- 
tudes toward  education,  welfare,  civil  rights, 
civil  liberties,  and  many  other  facets  of  Amer- 
ican life  which  have  altered  under  the  Im- 
pact of  growth  and  change  in  the  Nation. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  1940,  looking  back  upon  10 
years  of  deep  depression,  considered  under- 
utilized Industrial  capacity  as  an  economic 
danger.  They  conceived  programs  "In  the 
public  Interest"  to  reduce  capacity  to  meet 
existing  demand  levels  even  though  these 
levels  were  depressed  below  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Little  pigs  were  slaughtered  and 
plowed  under  to  prevent  cluttering  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

No  wonder,  when  Congress  drafted  the  1940 
act,  it  looked  vipon  existing  railroad  over- 
capacity as  a  serious  menace  to  rebuilding 
the  economy  of  our  country.  Had  not  about 
two-fifths  of  our  railroads  gone  into  receiver- 
ship or  bankruptcy  during  the  decade  of  de- 
pression? 

And  so,  in  its  wisdom  and  within  the 
framework  of  concepts  of  public  interest  that 
existed  In  1940.  Congress  passed  the  Trans- 
portation Act  that  established  guidelines  to 
reduce  rail  capacity — guidelines  that  gov- 
ern the  pending  application  of  PRR-NYC 
railroads  to  merge. 

In  essence.  Congress  decreed  in  1940  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  if: 

1.  Workers  of  merged  railroads  received 
Job  protection  of  some  sort. 

2.  Competing   carriers    were    not   harmed. 

3.  Sufficient  operating  savings  could  be 
projected  for  the  merged  companies. 

4.  Rail  transportation  would  at  least  not 
be  impaired  below  existing  levels,  and.  if 
possible,  improved. 

Within  a  year  the  United  States  was  at 
war.  Suddenly.  Instead  of  overcapacity  In 
the  railroad  Industry,  great  expansion  of  rail 
service  was  required.  ..,, 

Postwar  economic  conditions  of  the  Na- 
tion changed  so  dramatically  that  not  for 
17  years  after  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1940  has  been  passed — virtually  as  an  emer- 
gency measure — would  the  management  of 
any  railroads  seek  to  merge  under  its  terms. 

Since  then,  numerous  mergers  have  been 
proposed,  of  which  (until  last  week)  the 
PRR-NYC  was  the  largest. 

Although  the  transportation  law  control- 
ling mergers  Is  that  of  1940^  America  has 
undergone  many  changes  In  the  intervening 
period.  All  laws  In  a  democracy  are  living 
documents.  Public  Interest  concepts  must 
be  Interpreted  by  modern  guidelines.  As  our 
postwar  economy  has  expanded,  so  have 
our  concepts  of  living;  and  oiu-  concepts  of 
government  and  its  role  in  relation  to  people. 

The  conditions  that  guided  Government 
under  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and  even  Roosevelt 
no  longer  apply,  and  all  Government  agen- 
cies— including  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunisslon — must  be  guided  by  these 
changing  concepts  In  their  interpretation  of 
policy. 

A  whole  'series  of  laws  has  been  passed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  that  reflect 
the  changing  concept  of  public  Interest  and 
our  Government's  role  in  protecting,  en- 
hancing and  furthering  the  public  Interest. 

In  1946,  In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
Congress  declared: 

"•  •  'It  is  the  continuing  policy  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
•  •  •  to  promote  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power." 

With  the  passage  of  this  law  It  became 
national  policy  for  the  Government  to  help 
build  greater  demand  for  products  to  in- 
crease gainful  employment  rather  than  to 
stand  by  and  permit  (cm-  actually  assist) 
reduction  of  capacity  to  meet  depressed 
demand  levels. 


In  1961,  Congress  went  further  In  rede- 
fining and  shaping  concepts  of  public  Inter- 
est. The  first  bill  signed  into  l*iw  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  established  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration.    Congress  declared' 

"•  •  •  that  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional economy  at  a  high  level  is  vital  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 
and  that  the  Federal  Government,  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  States,  should  help  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  to  take  effective  steps 
in  planning  and  financing  their  economic 
redevelopment;  that  Federal  assistance  to 
communities.  Industries,  enterprises,  and  In- 
dividuals in  areas  needing  redevelopment 
should  enable  such  areas  to  achieve  lasting 
Improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic 
prosperity  by  the  establishment  of  stable 
and  diversified  local  economies  •   •   *." 

In  1962,  the  concept  of  public  Interest  was 
again  broadened  In  passing  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Congress 
declared: 

"•  •  •  that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
that  current  and  prospective  manpower 
shortages  be  identified  and  that  persons  who 
can  be  qualified  for  these  positions  through 
education  and  training  be  sought  out  and 
trained  as  quickly  as  reasonably  possible  in 
order  that  the  Nation  may  meet  the  staffing 
reqi-.irements  of  the  struggle  for  freedom." 

In  1964  Congress  passed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  stated  boldly: 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  cf  plenty  In  this  Nation  •  •  • 
The  United  States  can  achieve  its  full  eco- 
nomic and  social  potential  as  a  Nation  only 
if  every  individual  has  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabili- 
ties and  to  participate  in  the  workings  of 
our  society." 

Then  in  March  1965,  Congress  went  far 
beyond  even  these  concepts,  when  it  passed 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act: 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  United 
States  (of  which  Pennsylvania  is  a  part) 
while  abundant  In  natural  resources  and  rich 
in  potential,  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion In  Its  economic  growth  and  that  Its 
people  have  not  shared  properly  In  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity.  The  region's  uneven  past 
development,  with  its  historical  reliance  on 
a  few  basic  industries  and  a  marginal  agri- 
culture, has  failed  to  provide  the  economic 
base  that  is  a  vital  prerequisite  for  vigorous, 
self-sustaining  growth  •  •  •  It  is,  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  this  act  to  assist  the  region 
in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  pr<jmote 
its  economic  development,  and  to  establish 
a  framework  for  Joint  Federal  and  State  ef- 
forts toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  es- 
sential to  Its  growth  and  attacking  Its  com- 
mon problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs 
on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  regional  ba- 
sis. •  *  •  As  the  region  obtains  the  needed 
physical  and  transportation  facilities  and 
develops  its  human  resources,  the  Congress 
expects  that  the  region  will  generate  a  dl-» 
versified  industry,  and  that  the  region  will 
then  be  able  to  support  Itself,  through  the 
workings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise 
economy." 

As  the  major  part  of  this  law,  under  title 
XII,  the  Federal  Government  has  undertak- 
en to  build  over  2,000  miles  of  highways 
(plus  access  roads)  in  tiie  Appalachian  re- 
gion. It  recognizes  clearly  that  existing 
transportation  facilities,  built  to  handle  tiic 
needs  of  now-declining  industries,  can  never 
provide  the  basis  for  bringing  new  Industries 
into  the  area  If  economic  redevelopment  is 
to  be  successful. 

Then,  a  few  weeks  ago  Congress  passed  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 

of  1965  to: 

"Provide  a  means  by  which  certain  areas 
ot  the  Nation  which  are  lagging  behind  the 
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general  economic  growth  of  the  Nation  can 
be  helped  to  Improve  their  physical  and  so- 
cial structure  and  thereby  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth." 

The  legislative  history  of  this  latter  bill 
is  extremely  Important  as  it  bears  on  the  In- 
stant matter  of  the  merger  application  of  the 
PRR-NYC  railroad. 

In  his  report  to  the  Senate,  Chairman  Mc- 
Namara  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Works 
stated: 

"The  full  potential  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy cannot  be  realized  as  long  as  there  exist 
numerous  areas  where  the  economic  growth 
rate  is  substantially  behind  national  aver- 
ages •  •  •  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
total  public  good  these  areas  detract  from 
national  welfare  and  prosperity." 

Further,  and  of  greatest  significance,  his 
report  stated:  "•  •  •  that  once  an  area  is 
bypassed,  its  chances  of  recovery  diminish 
as  the  tax  base  diminishes,  its  people  begin 
to  move  out.  investment  evaporates,  com- 
mercial activity  dies  out.  community  services 
and  facilities  became  inadequate  and  Inertia 
sets  in  *  •  *  and  who  moves  out?  Generally 
it  is  the  young  people  seeking  better  op- 
portunity and  those  who  can  afford  to  move. 
What  happens?  The  tax  base  is  reduced  be- 
low the  critical  level  at  which  existing  scale 
of  community  institutions  can  be  sustained." 
A  description  of  what  is  happening  in 
present  day  Pennsylvania  could  hardly  be 
stated  more  precisely. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  effects  that  would 
be  created  by  the  PRR-NYC  merger  are  dras- 
tically opposed  to  the  public  interest  con- 
cepts expressed  by  Congress  since  World  War 
II.  The  limited  scope  under  which  public 
interest  determinations  are  defined  by  the 
examiners  in  their  recommended  report  and 
as  interpreted  by  the  Commission  in  previ- 
ous merger  decisions  must  be  thrust  aside. 
The  National  Transportation  Policy,  for- 
mulated by  Congress  "»  •  »  requires  the 
Commission  to  promote  safe,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  eflScient  service  *  •  •  to  foster 
sound  economic  conditions  in  transporta- 
tion •  •  •  to  the  needs  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States." 

It  is  crystal  clear,  that  today,  the  needs 
of  commerce  In  the  United  States  must  help 
fulfill  the  goals  set  forth  by  Congress  to 
stimulate  economic  growth;  to  help  rebuild 
depressed  or  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
Nation;  to  increase  industrial  expansion  and 
employment  opportunities. 

This  Commission  cannot  approve  a  rail- 
road merger  that  would  strip  away  vitally 
needed  transportation  facilities  in  the  third 
largest  state  of  the  union  and  by  so  doing 
further  reduce  economic  levels,  employment 
and  industrial  redevelopment  opportunities 
for  over  11,500,000  people  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  announced  public  policy  of  this 
Nation  to  build  "The  Great  Society." 

ANTITRUST    ASPECTS    OF    THE    MERGER 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  monopoly  and  the  antitrust  Im- 
plication of  the  proposed  merger. 

The  recommended  report  fails  to  delineate 
the  manifold  antitrust  aspects  of  the  merger. 
The  report  grudgingly  concedes  that  the 
PRR-NYC  merger  may  lessen  competition 
and  couples  that  with  the  declaration  that 
this  is  not  part  of  the  Commission's  concern; 
and.  in  addition,  that  antitrust  policy  cannot 
fully  function  in  the  rail  industry.  The  con- 
clusion is  inescapable,  therefore,  that  the 
report  is  at  most  only  giving  lip  service  to 
the  legal  requirement  that  consideration 
must  be  given  to  antitrust  policy. 

True,  the  report  states  the  general  con- 
clusion that  antitrust  considerations  are 
outweighed  by  merger  benefits,  even  though 
the  report  completely  falls  to  make  a  real 
analysis  of  the  antitrixst  consequences.  I 
cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  say  that 
item  A  is  outweighed  by  item  B  if  he  has 
failed  to  make  any  determination  as  to  the 
depth  and  scope  of  item  A;   and  talks  only 


about  the  depth  and  scope  of  item  B.  You 
can  weigh  "B"  from  today  until  tomorrow, 
but  you  can't  say  It  outweighs  "A"  if  you 
haven't  weighed  "A."  It  is  most  obvious  that 
the  recommended  report  has  no  sound  foun- 
dation for  claiming  that  purported  benefits 
of  the  merger  outweigh  antitrust  considera- 
tions. 

A  second  point  with  respect  to  antitrust 
deals  with  references  in  the  recommended 
report  designed  to  meet  the  purported  "fail- 
ing enterprise"  exception  to  the  Clayton  Act. 
The  cases  are  discussed  in  many  of  the  briefs, 
but  the  reason  for  that  exception  has  no 
application  to  these  proceedings. 

No  one  can  reasonably  claim  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral will  Just  have  to  go  out  of  business  if 
this  merger  is  not  approved,  since  it  cannot 
be  said  that  these  going  concerns  cannot 
stay  in  business.  Hence,  the  failing  business 
doctrine  does  not  apply  and  cannot  be  used 
to  justify  the  merger. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  approval  of  the  PRR-NYC  application 
for  merger  would  create  the  greatest  monop- 
oly since  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Stalin  amal- 
gamated all  Russian  industry  under  single 
mp.nagement.  It  would  give  the  new  Penn 
Centra'  railroad  a  death  grip  over  all  heavy 
industry,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
over  all  shippers  attempting  to  reach  national 
markets.  The  directors  and  officials  of  the 
PRR-NYC  Co..  although  not  elected  by  the 
public,  would  have  more  power  to  determine 
future  economic  policies  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  its  towns  and  cities  than  the  Governor  or 
any  other  elected  officials.  Day-to-day  de- 
cisions, setting  of  tariffs,  rates,  schedules,  and 
utilization  of  rolling  stock  would  accom- 
plish this  effect  without  the  need  for  overt 
use  of  power. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  this.  Despite 
any  conditions  that  might  be  imposed  by 
this  Commission,  once  the  merger  were  con- 
summated, almost  every  shipper  in  the  Com- 
monwealth— and  in  many  other  States — 
from  steel  company  to  soap  producer  would 
be  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  PRR-NYC 
railroad. 

This  Commission  in  its  wisdom — in  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  and  factors  in- 
volved— has  but  one  decision  to  make  in 
this  case.  The  application  of  the  PRB  and 
NYC  railroads  to  merger  must  be  denied. 

Enclosures. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22.   1965 1 

"Fairy  Tale"  Economics  Hit  at  Mercer 

Hearing 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Leon  H.  Keyserling  charged  yesterday  that 
"upside-down  assumptions'  of  continued  na- 
tional economic  stagnation  and  constant  or 
declining  freight  revenues  are  responsible  for 
the  recommendation  to  merge  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  and   New   York   Central   Railroads. 

Instead,  the  freight  volume,  operating  in- 
come and  net  profits  of  both  roads  have  risen 
substantially,  making  the  analysis  of  two 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  examiners 
read  "like  a  fairy  tale,"  said  Keyserling,  for- 
mer President  Truman's  chief  economic 
adviser. 

Keyserllng's  attack  came  during  the  second 
and  final  day  of  oral  arguments  before  the 
full  ICC  on  the  examiners'  recommendation. 
A  final  decision  is  expected  early  next  year. 

If  approved,  the  combined  road  would  be 
the  Nation's  largest  and  the  third  major  sys- 
tem in  the  East.  The  other  two,  the  B.  &  O.- 
C.  &  O.  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  complex 
are  products  of  earlier  mergers. 

"The  eastern  district  can  and  will  support 
four  major  rail  systems,"  said  Joseph  J. 
Saunders,  of  the  Justice  Department.  In  re- 
iterating his  agency's  opposition  to  the  Penn 
Central  combine.  The  merger,  he  said,  would 
"be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  must 
be  denied." 

Milton  J.  Shapp,  a  Philadelphia  business- 
man and  Pennsy  stockholder,  told  the  Com- 


mission the  merger  would  compound  Penn- 
sylvania's economic  troubles  by  stripping  the 
State  of  much  of  Its  main-line  freight  serv- 
ice. "What  is  being  suggested  Is  that  the 
way  to  get  out  of  a  hole  is  to  dig  it  deep>er," 
he  said. 

Contending  every  shipper  in  the  State 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Penn  Central, 
Shapp  said,  "There  is  no  doubt  that  approval 
of  the  PRR-NYC  application  for  merger 
would  create  the  greatest  monopoly  since 
Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Stalin  amalgamated  all 
Russian  Industry  under  single  management." 

Of  32  witnesses  In  2  days,  Shapp,  Saun- 
ders, and  Keyserling  were  the  only  ones  who 
opposed  the  merger  per  se.  The  only  other 
dissent  came  from  those  who  wanted  the  plan 
delayed  or  amended  to  protect  smaller  rail- 
roads and  insure  certain  service. 

On  Wednesday  attorneys  for  the  roads 
asked  quick  approval  of  the  plan  to  avoid 
"deterioration  of  the  eastern  railroads'  fi- 
nancial status  and  ability  to  compete." 

Keyserling,  representing  six  Pennsylvania 
towns  and  cities,  contended  the  "deteriora- 
tion" theme  has  been  proved  "egreglously 
wrong"  by  the  dramatic  turnaround  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  railroads  since  1961. 

Since  then  combined  net  income  for  the 
two  roads  has  risen  from  a  deficit  of  $9  mil- 
lion to  after-tax  profits  of  about  $65  million 
annually  on  the  basis  of  the  first  half  of 
1965.  he  said.  And  combined  ton-miles  of 
freight  have  risen  22  percent,  about  in  line 
with  projections  he  made  before  the  exami- 
ners 2  years  ago,  in  contrast  to  forecasts  of 
a  6.5-percent  drop  used  in  the  examiners' 
report,  said  Keyserling. 


THE  PASSING  OF  ASSISTANT  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  SALVADOR  A. 
ANDRETTA 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  very  heavy  heart 
that  I  replaced  the  receiver  of  my  tele- 
phone last  Monday  afternoon  after  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  my  good  friend 
Hon.  Salvador  A.  Andretta,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Administrative  Divi- 
sion, had  just  succumbed  to  the  rare 
muscular  disease  for  which  they  had  been 
treating  him  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  On  Wednesday  morning  it 
was  my  sad  privilege  to  attend  the 
requiem  mass  said  for  him  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral. 

The  responsibilities  of  heading  the 
Administrative  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  involved  and  many, 
but  Sal  Andretta  performed  them  with 
great  distinction.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  which  considers  the 
budget  requests  for  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  shall  miss  his  frank  and 
thorough  presentations  before  the  sub- 
committee. I  shall  miss  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

Sal  faithfully  sei-ved  his  fellow  man 
for  about  30  years  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Fifteen  of  those  years  were  as 
the  Assistant  AttoiTiey  General  in  charge 
of  the  Administrative  Division — a  trib- 
ute in  itself. 


I  am  sure  that  all  who  knew  the  late 
Sal  Andretta  share  to  some  extent  in 
the  sorrow  felt  by  his  lovely  wife,  their 
two  sons,  and  his  mother.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  again  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  them. 

At   this    point   in    my    remarks,   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  October  20,  regard- 
ing the  late  Assistant  Attorney  General: 
[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Oct.  20,  1965] 
1965) 
S.  A.   Andretta,    67,    Justice   Aid,   Dies — As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Began  Service 
In  1935 

Washington,  October  18. — Salvador  A.  An- 
dretta, Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Administrative 
Division  died  today  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  He  was  67  years  old,  and  had  been 
ill  for  several  months  with  a  rare  muscular 

disease. 

Mr.  Andretta  was  born  in  Hartford.  He 
receiver  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1920,  and  a  law  degree 
from  Yale  University  in  1923.  He  joined 
the  Justice  Department  in  1935. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Patricia 
Collins  Andretta,  and  two  sons,  Daniel  B.  of 
Casper,  Wyo.,  and  Gage  of  Rumson,   N.J. 

PLEADED    FOR    LESS    PAPER 

A  notion  of  what  i'.-  meant  to  be  Assistant 
Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Division  was  suggested  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  "Hmes  magazine  in  1963  by 
Theodore  .Irwin. 

Tlie  writer  said  that  "to  the  flood  of 
memoranda,  letters,  reports,  and  sundry  com- 
munications that  inundates  governmental 
desks  in  Washington  a  querulous  missive  was 
recently  added"  by  Mr.  Andretta. 

"The  Department."  wrote  Mr.  Andretta  In  ' 
his  memorandum  to  heads  of  departmental; 
divisions  and  offices,  U.S.  attorneys  and  Mar- 
shals, "is  being  drowned  In  paper.  The  in- 
troduction of  copying  machines  has  created 
a  monster  that  is  feeding  on  itself.  The 
growth  in  the  use  and  number  of  copies  is 
fantastic.  It  seems  now  that  we  have  gone 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  and  that 
apparently  everything  is  being  copied  by 
machine.  The  practice  of  typing  an  original 
document  and  then  reproducing  it  on  a  copy- 
ing machine  must  be  discontinued." 

SOrrCHT  MORE  MARSHALS 

In  1952,  when  the  Justice  Department 
sought  money  from  Congress  to  recruit 
and  equip  more  deputy  U.S.  marshals  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement  in  Alaska,  Mr. 
Andretta  told  a  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  Alaska  was  then  much  like 
"the  old  pioneer  days  when  the  only  law 
west  of  the  Pecos  was  the  U.S.  marshal." 

"West  of  the  Pecos."  a  river  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  was  a  phrase  used  at  the  turn 
of  the  centuiy  to  describe  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  west  tip  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Andretta  served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  I.  From  1926  to  1931  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  Riverside  Trust 
Co.,  Hartford. 

In  1935  he  became  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General.  In  1944  Executive  Assist- 
ant, in  1945  Administrative  Assistant,  and 
in  1950  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  Charge 
of  the  Administrative  Division. 


APPROVAL  BY  COMPTROLLER 

SAXON  AND  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
OP  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BID  TO 
ACQUIRE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  BUF- 
FALO BANK  CLEARLY  ILLEGAL 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  in 
the  same  week  it  has  become  necessary 
for  me  to  denounce  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  outrageous  violations  of  clear 
congressional  intent  as  expressed  in  our 
banking  laws.  This  past  Monday  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  disclosure  that  com- 
mercial banks  appear  to  be  making  clear 
headway  to  reenter  the  securities  busi- 
ness from  which  they  have  been  banned 
for  over  30  years.  Commercial  banking 
and  investment  banking  were  separated 
by  law  in  1933  because  of  the  disclosure 
of  shocking  abuses  which  had  resulted 
from  affiliations  between  banks  and  their 
stock  operations. 

Today  I  rise  to  protest  a  different  but 
equally  harmful  maneuver  which  can 
only  result  in  undermining  our  dual  sys- 
tem of  privately  owned  and  freely  com- 
petitive independent  banks. 

Although  the  law  is  perfectly  clear 
that  national  banks  may  not  purchase 
the  stock  of  other  corporations  <12 
U.S.C.  24  (Eighth)  )  this  is  exactly  what 
Chase  Manhattan  proposes  to  do  in  tak- 
ing over  the  Liberty  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  a  huge  bank 
in  its  own  right  with  over  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  resources. 

What  is  so  discouraging,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  fact  that  instead  of  protecting  the 
public  interests  first  and  foremost  in 
their  bank  supervisory  decisions  the 
banking  agencies,  in  this  case  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  appear  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  serving  the  wishes  of  the  big 
banks  of  the  Nation.  Time  and  again 
I  have  brought  attention  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  shocking  con- 
duct of  the  banking  agencies  in  issuing 
invalid  regulations  obviously  in  response 
to  big  bank  pressures. 

The  way  these^  agencies  conduct  their 
supervisory  activities  is  an  affront  to 
Congress  and  betrayal  of  a  public  trust. 
How  much  longer  we  will  stand  for  this 
is  the  question  I  raise  today.  The  situ- 
ation has  become  so  serious  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  communicating  with 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  express- 
ing my  views  and  requesting  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  consider  taking 
action,  in  this  case  under  its  authority 
to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws  as  w^ell  as 
to   protect   violations   of    the   National 

My  letter  of  October  21  to  the  Attorney 
General  follows  in  its  entirety. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

October  21, 1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
WashingtOJi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Katzenbach:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  press  reports  that  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  National  Association,  is  pro- 
posing to  acquire  stock  In  the  Liberty  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  am,  therefore,  requesting  your  personal 
attention  to  this  matter  because  of  the  ad- 
verse and  far-reaching  effects  on  the  future 
course  of  commercial  banking  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  with  respect  to  maintain- 


ing privately   owned   and  competitive  inde- 
pendent institutions. 

Chase  Manhattan  is  a  giant  corporation 
with  assets  of  approximately  $14  billion  and 
does  business  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York,  although  its  actual  banking  offices  are 
located  in  the  metropolitan  area  only.  Liber- 
ty National  is  a  small  bank  in  comparison 
to  Chase  Manhattan,  yet  it  too  is  one  of  the 
very  largest  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
I,  therefore,  raise  the  question  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stock  acquisition  provision  in 
the  Clayton  Act  which  provides  that  any 
such  transaction,  the  effect  of  which  "may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  and 
to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,"  is  unlawful. 

As  the  Grovernment  official  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  prosecute  violations  of 
the  National  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.). 
as  well  as  the  antitrust  laws,  I  also  ask  you 
to  consider  the  legal  question  raised  by  12 
U.S.C.  24  (Eighth)  clearly  stating  that  na- 
tional banks  are  not  authorized  to  "pur- 
chase •  •  •  shares  of  stock  of  any  corpora- 
tion." In  fact.  Congress  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  incorporate  in  12  U.S.C.  24  (Seventh) 
an  express  authorization  permitting  nation- 
al banks  to  invest  in  a  corporation  organized 
to  conduct  a  safe  deposit  business.  Further- 
more, there  is  the  long  line  of  judicial  prec- 
edents to  the  effect  that  national  banks  are 
competent  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  other 
corporations  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
Investments  temporarily  serve  to  enable 
these  banks  to  minimize  or  avoid  losses  on 
outstanding  loans.  {Charlotte  First  Na- 
tional Bank  v.  Nati07ial  Exchange  Bank  92 
U.S.  122  (1875);  Commonwealth  Trust  Co.  v. 
First-Second  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 
260  Pa.  223:  103  A.  598  (1918).) 

It  would  seem  that  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion by  Chase  of  any  stock  of  Liberty  is  clear- 
ly a  violation  of  the  law,  entirely  apart  from 
the  antitrust  question. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PHARR 
MUNICIPAL  BRIDGE  CORP.  TO 
CONSTRUCT,  MAINTAIN.  AND 
OPERATE  TOLL  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
THE  RIO  GRANDE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10779)  to 
authorize  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge 
Corp.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  jiear 
Pharr,  Tex.,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Selden, 
Fascell,  McVicker,  Mailliarh.  end 
Gross,  

REDUCTION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House, 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  great  burden  being  placed 
on  the  Federal  budget  from  both  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  necessary  but  costly 
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new  domestic  programs,  it  has  become 
even  more  important  that  we  concen- 
trate every  effort  toward  reducing  need- 
less expenses  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Those  in  the  Government  who  have 

-bten   able   to   cut    costs   deserve   to   be 

brought  to  the  attention  of  both  Congress 

and  the  people  for  their  commendable 

v.ork. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  such  a  per- 
son. Mr.  Frank  Memmott,  the  acting 
director  of  the  Bui-eau  of  Mines,  through 
careful  financial  management  and  budg- 
etary control,  has  set  an  example  for 
othfer  departments  to  follow. 

Mr.  Memmott  was  educated  at  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  at  the  University 
of  Idaho  and  the  University  of  Geneva. 
His  experience  is  in  administration.  Mr. 
Memmott  learned  much  through  his 
Utah  background,  particularly  how  to 
save  and  cut  costs  at  every  turn.  He  has 
achieved  an  excellent  record  of  trimming 
costs  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  travel  expenses. 

By  careful  and  constant  supervision  of 
all  Bureau  travel.  Acting  Director  Mem- 
mott was  able  to  reduce  the  Bureaus 
travel  costs  some  11  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  Even  more  impressive  was 
his  feat  of  reducing  the  1965  fiscal  year 
travel  expenses  a  full  23  percent;  which 
was  a  savings  of  more  than  $171,800  for 
the  year. 

The  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
American  taxpayer,  owe  Pi-ank  Memmott 
our  commendations  for  his  fine  work. 


MISUSE  OF  GOVERNMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House, 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Daniel  Webster  once  referred  to  Con- 
gressmen as  'Sentinels  on  the  watch- 
tower  of  liberty."  The  statement  is 
more  than  good  rhetoric.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the  most  enduring 
realities  of  American  political  life.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  well  understood  that 
the  function  of  Congress  was  not  alone 
to  enact  laws.  It  was  also  to  sei-ve  as  an 
effective  countercheck  against  the  abuses 
and  excesses  of  executive  power.  By  its 
very  nature,  the  vast  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, numbering  over  2' j  million  civilian 
employees,  can  seldom  be  expected  to 
prune  its  own  vineyard.  It  would  run 
contrary  to  human  nature  for  a  man  to 
set  into  motion  self-destroying  reforms. 
To  believe  otherwise,  is  to  believe  in 
miracles. 

Years  of  experience  have  demonstrated 
that  Government  functionaries,  when 
confronted  with  in-house  scandals,  have 
had  a  tendency  to  sweep  them  under  the 
rug  of  tight  Government  censorship. 
Unless  the  most  extraordinary  measures 
are  resorted  to.  the  taxpaying  public  will 
never  know  the  facts,  and  inefiBciency, 
waste,  and  corruption  involving  billions 
of  dollars  will  go  unexposed. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  exceptions.  His- 
tory furnishes  us  with  occasional  exam- 
ples of  heroic  souls  who  fly  in  the  face  of 


their  own  self-interest,  and  expose  what 
needs  to  be  exposed,  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  But  these  exEunples  are 
so  infrequent  as  to  offer  no  guarantee, 
by  themselves,  of  a  scandal-free  bu- 
reaucracy. 

So  this  is  where  the  Congress  must 
come  into  the  picture.  It  is  not  that 
Congressmen  are  necessarily  freer  fx-om 
taint  than  other  members  of  the  Federal 
Establishment,  although  I  believe  that 
their  record  of  performance  can  stand 
up  favorably  under  scrutiny.  It  is  that 
Members  of  Congress,  being  answerable 
to  the  people  and  only  to  the  people, 
are  beholden  to  no  hierarchial  su- 
perior. They  have  no  "establish- 
ment" which  the  ethics  of  their 
employment  relationship  require  them 
to  defend;  no  "boss"  to  whom  they  must 
toady  for  favors.  As  nearly  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  responsible  men  to  be  free,  they 
are  free:  free  to  inquire,  to  praise,  or  to 
condemn,  as  the  circumstances  require. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and,  more  particularly,  of 
the  Government  Information  and  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommitte,  I  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  manner  in  which 
Uncle  Sam's  dollars  are  being  used.  My 
investigation  has  convinced  me  that 
many  of  those  dollars  have  been  mis- 
spent. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  public  the 
results  of  some  of  the  investigations  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce,  all  of  which  are  imclassi- 
fied.  I  do  this  because  I  feel  that  un- 
less such  exposure  is  made,  the  facts  will 
remain  concealed,  our  money  will  be 
wasted,  and  our  costly  lessons  will  re- 
main unlearned. 

It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  I  rise  today. 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  both  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  oeople  of  our  coun- 
try a  series  of  incidents  that  have  been 
both  wasteful  and  foolhardy.  Moreover, 
these  incidents  occurred  despite  specific 
congressional  instructions  designed  to 
prevent  their  occurrence.  The  agencies 
involved  seem  to  have  deliberately  flout- 
ed the  wishes  of  Congress. 

The  incidents  I  refer  to  involve  four 
major  development  projects  built  with 
assistance  from  the  United  States  for 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East. 

Funds  obligated  for  assistance  under 
the  four  projects  totaled  about  $28.7  mil- 
lion. This  was  part  of  a  total  of  about 
S33.3  million  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  CENTO  member  countries  for 
various  regional  projects  sponsored  by 
CENTO,  beginning  at  the  initiation  of 
the  aid  program  in  1957,  and  extending 
to  June  30,  1962. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
CENTO  but  has  supported  its  purposes 
and  has  participated  on  its  committees. 
The  current  alignment  of  CENTO  coun- 
tries succeeds  the  Baghdad  Pact  Organi- 
zation, created  in  1955  by  Turkey,  Paki- 
stan, Iran,  Iraq,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, for  collective  regional  defense,  as 
well  as  improved  internal  security  and 
joint  regional  economic  development,  for 
purposes  of  restricting  the  advance  of 
communism  in  the  Middle  East.  After 
the  revolutionary  coup  of  July  1958.  Iraq 
withdrew  from  the  organization,  and  the 


headquarters  were  moved  from  Baghdad 
to  Ankara,  Turkey. 

Uiuted  States  economic  and  technical 
assistance  to  CENTO  began  in  1957  under 
Public  Law  85-7,  which  authorized  the 
President  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the 
general  area  of  the  Middle  East  desiring 
such  assistance  for  the  development  of 
economic  strength  and  national  security. 
In  May  and  June  1957  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  later 
succeeded  by   the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  governments  of  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Iraq  for  the  construction  of 
four    communications    projects    among 
those  countries.    These  projects  consist- 
ed in  a  Turkey-Iraq  highway,  a  Turkey- 
Iran  highway,  a  Turkey-Iran  railway  and 
a  3-country  telecommunications  system. 
Specific  instructions  were  given  that 
these  projects  should  be  activated  when 
it    was    demonstrated    that    they    were 
economically  feasible  and  beneficial  to 
the    development    of    the   three   named 
countries,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
communications  among  them.     In  all 
cases,  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the    authorizing    congressional    enact- 
ments required  that  funds  be  spent  in 
accordance  with   the   strictest   rules  of 
sound  financial  management. 

The  record  is  clear  that  such  rules 
were  not  followed.  Furtheimore,  Con- 
gress was  misled  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  progress  of  the  projects  during  the 
course  of  their  development. 

Since  the  questionable  asi>ects  of  the 
various  development  projects  need  to  be 
considered  individually,  I  here  enter  the 
statements  contained  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Report,  No.  B-146849 
and  dated  March  5.  1964.  I  again  point 
out  that  this  report  is  open  and  non- 
classified. It  is  specifically  a  general 
report  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 
Our  examination  disclosed  several  basic 
deficiencies  in  the  four  major  projects  pre- 
viously noted  and  in  their  administration. 
With  respect  to  the  highway  and  railway 
projects.  suflSclent  consideration  was  not 
given  to  local  resources  with  the  result  that 
more  than  $8  million  of  grant  and  loan 
funds  obligated  for  these  projects  was  not 
required  because  the  recipient  countries  had 
adequate  equipment,  productive  capability, 
and  engineering  skills  to  construct  these 
projects.  These  unrequired  funds  were  used 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  originally  obligated  and  for  financ- 
ing the  import  of  commodities  which  were 
already  available  or  could  be  produced  locally. 
The  economic  need  for  the  highway  and 
railway  projects  as  programed  was  so  du- 
bious that  they  were  considerably  cut  back 
and  that,  except  for  one  of  the  highways, 
they  no  longer  had  the  characteristics  of  re- 
gional benefit  required  to  qualify  for  financ- 
ing under  the  Agency's  prescribed  requisites. 
Moreover,  the  highways  were  being  con- 
structed to  much  lower  standards  than  orig- 
inally programed. 

The  annu.Tl  presentations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  foreign  aid  program  gave  a 
more  favorable  picture  of  the  progress  of 
the  highway  and  railway  projects  than  was 
actually  the  case  and  did  not  sufficiently  dis- 
close unusual  and  significant  circumstances 
of  these  projects. 

More  than  t8  million  of  grant  aid  for  the 
telecommunications  project  was  obligated 
long  before  it  could  be  used  as  a  result  of 
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which  most  of  the  funds  were  immobilized 
for  almost  2  years. 

inadequate  consideration  of  local 
resources 
Grant  and  loan  funds  aggregating  more 
than  $8  million  were  obligated  for  the  high- 
way and  railway  projects  to  finance  Imports 
of  commodities  and  services  which  were  al- 
ready available  or  could  be  produced  In  the 
recipient  country,  and  thus  the  funds  were 
not  needed  for  these  projects.  As  a  conse- 
quence, $2,2  million  of  grant  funds  obligated 
for  the  highways  was  diverted  therefrom  and 
released  for  nonproject  use  by  Turkey  there- 
by supplementing  aid  provided  under  the 
regular  country  assistance  program  and  re- 
sulting in  erroneous  reporting  to  the  Agency 
management  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
use  of  these  funds;  $1.9  million  of  grant 
funds  originally  obligated  for  the  railway 
project  to  finance  external  engineering  and 
construction  supervision,  for  which  it  was 
found  that  Iran  had  adequate  skills,  was 
given  to  Iran  as  a  cash  grant  to  finance  local 
currency  costs;  most  of  the  construction 
equipment  for  which  $1  million  of  loan  funds 
was  released  for  a  segment  of  the  railway  In 
Turkey  will  be  delivered  after  the  segment 
has  been  substantially  completed;  and  $3.4 
million  of  loan  funds  for  the  same  segment 
of  the  railway  was  released  to  finance  the 
Import  of  track  material  which  could  have 
been  produced  In  Turkey. 

The  record  Indicates  that  some  of  the 
above  actions  of  the  pgency  were  taken  to 
alleviate  frictions  In  political  relations  with 
the  recipient  countries  growing  out  of  dis- 
cussions of  the  availability  of  local  re- 
sources and  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
highway  and  railway  projects. 

AID  claimed  that  the  $2.2  million  and  $1.9 
million  of  grant  funds  were  obligated  on  the 
basis  of  commitments  made  In  the  light  of 
special  political  circumstances  then  exist- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  and  that  subsequent 
diversion  of  these  funds  to  other  purposes 
was  in  the  United  States  interest.  AID 
further  stated  that  the  loan  funds  ($4.4  mil- 
lion) were  not  obligated  on  political  grounds 
but  were  approved  after  application  of 
regular  Agency  review  procedures. 
doubtful  economic  need  for  hichwat  and 
railway  projects  delayed  and  cihitailed 
implementation 

There  was  not  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  highways  and  railway  were  economically 
feasible.  Because  little  traffic  was  expected, 
the  highways  were  being  constructed  to 
lower  standards  than  originally  planned. 
The  refusal  of  Iraq  to  commit  itself  to  any 
financial  outlay  and  that  country's  with- 
drawal from  the  Baghdad  Pact  removed  any 
reasonable  prospect  that  the  Iraq  segment 
of  the  Turkey-Iraq  highway  would  be  con- 
structed; the  Turkish  segment,  when  and  if 
completed,  will  terminate  at  a  river  which 
is  the  natural  boundary  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Turkey-Iran  railway  proj- 
ect— a  link  of  272  miles — was  deemed  eco- 
nomically unjustified  and  only  portions 
•thereof— 62  miles  In  Turkey  and  37  miles  in 
Iran — are  being  constructed.  These  sections 
when  completed  will  leave  a  gap  of  173  miles 
between  the  railway  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. As  conditions  presently  exist,  only 
one  project— the  Turkey-Iran  highway— has 
the  regional  characteristics  of  linking  trans- 
portation between  the  two  countries. 

The  approval  to  proceed  with  these  proj- 
ects In  spite  of  t^jeir  doubtful  economic 
need— particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Turkey-Iraq  highway  as  Iraq,  from  the  be- 
ginning, refused  to  assume  any  financial 
obligation  and  later  withdrew  from  the 
Baghdad  Pact — appears  to  have  been  war- 
ranted principally.  If  not  solely,  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  political  commitments  and  then 
only  If  It  was  found  that  these  projects  could 
not  have  been  substltvjted  for  by  otJier  re- 
gional projects  of  higher  economic  merit. 


Construction  of  the  highways  lagged  con- 
siderably behind  the  utilization  by  Turkey 
of  the  aid  funds  initially  obligated  for  them 
and  subsequently  authorized  for  commodity 
Imports.  The  commitment  by  the  United 
States  of  aid  In  stated  amounts  for  the  high- 
way projects  while  the  costs  to  be  borne  by 
the  recipient  countries  were  left  for  subse- 
quent determination  was  not  consistent  with 
acceptable  programing  standards  and  was 
disadvantageous  to  the  negotiating  position 
of  the  United  States  particularly  in  view  of 
the  several  Issues  which  attended  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  highway  and  railway 
projects. 

With  respect  to  the  highway  projects,  AID 
emphasized  that  the  basis  for  the  commit- 
ment of  the  funds  for  these  projects  was 
primarily  political  rather  than  economic. 
AID  also  pointed  to  certain  economic  and 
military  considerations  In  favor  of  these 
projects:  however,  the  Agency's  evidence  on 
these  considerations  was  not  persuasive. 
Regarding  the  Turkey  and  Iran  railway  seg- 
ments, the  Agency  contended  that  the  two 
segments  were  Justified  on  separate  bilateral 
bases.  We  believe  these  segments  to  be  in- 
eligible for  financing  on  such  bases  since  the 
criteria  for  financing  CENTO  projects  re- 
quire that  they  advance  regional  economic 
cooperation. 

SUBSTANTIAL      GRANT      FUNDS      OBLIGATED      LONG 
BEFORE   THEY    COULD    BE    USED 

In  May  1957,  grant  funds  In  the  amount 
Of  $8.4  million  were  obligated  for  a  regional 
telecommunications  system  to  link  the 
member  countries  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  al- 
though it  was  evident  at  that  time  that  the 
project  could  not  be  implemented  beyond 
the  preliminary  survey  for  a  long  time.  As 
a  result,  about  $8.1  million  was  tied  up  un- 
productlvely  for  almost  2  years  before  the 
scope  of  the  system  was  defined  and  specific 
cost  estimates  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  preliminary  engineering  survey.  Before 
the  survey  was  completed,  an  additional 
commitment  of  $10  million  was  made  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  to  this  project.  Ex- 
tended controversy  over  the  type  of  system 
to  be  used  and  difficulties  with  construc- 
tion bids  and  specifications  delayed  award 
of  a  construction  contract  until  September 
1961. 

AID  stated  that  the  funds  were  obligated 
for  foreign  policy  reasons  with  full  recogni- 
tion that  the  funds  would  not  be  disbursed 
for  construction  until  engineering  was  com- 
pleted. The  Agency  said  that  the  obliga- 
tion served  a  foreign  policy  objective  of  the 
former  president's  program  at  that  time. 

INCOMPLETE  AND  INACCURATE  DISCLOSURE  TO 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  HIGHWAY  AND  RAILWAY 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  The  most  dis- 
tressing aspect  of  this  entire  series  of 
incidents,  however,  concerns  the  failure 
of  the  agencies  to  keep  the  Congress 
properly  informed  about  the  progress  of 
the  projects  supported  by  U.S.  aid  funds. 

The  annual  statements  to  congres- 
sional committees  concerning  proposed 
mutual  security  programs  have  not  dis- 
closed the  unusual  circiunstances  and 
problems  which  attended  the  highway 
and  railway  projects  outlined  above. 

Moreover,  the  statements  covering  fis- 
cal years  1960  and  1961  indicated  that 
the  aid  provided  for  these  projects  had 
been  more  effective  than  it  actually  was. 

I  present  five  examples  of  inaccurate 
reporting  to  Congress  concerning  these 
problems. 

First.  The  statements  for  both  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961  indicated  that  good 
progress  was  being  made  on  all  three 
highway  and  railway  projects.  These  re- 
ports were  given  although,  as  indicated 


earlier,  the  construction  of  the  Turk- 
ish segment  of  the  Turkey-Iraq  highway 
had  only  reached  its  initial  stages  in 
April  1962,  and  the  Iraq  segment  showed 
no  prospects  for  being  constructed.  In 
April  1962,  the  Turkish  segment  of  the 
Turkey-Iran  highway  was  not  expected 
to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
1962  construction  season;  and  the  proj- 
ect for  a  completed  272-mile  link  of  the 
Turkey-Iran  railway  had  been  deter- 
mined to  be  economically  infeasible. 
Consti*uction  of  those  partial  segments 
which  were  decided  to  be  built  was  not 
begun  until  May  of  1962. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
cluded that  this  state  of  affairs  did  not 
justify  the  optimistic  reporting  given  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
above  indicated. 

No  mdication  had  been  given  to  Con- 
gress that  these  problems  had  been  en- 
countered, and  changes  occurred,  and 
the  impression  had  been  erroneously 
made  that  everything  was  on  schedule 
and  according  to  plan. 

Second.  None  of  the  statements  men- 
tioned that  the  $2.2  million  obligated  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  sei-vices  for  the  Turkish  seg- 
ment of  the  two  highway  projects  had 
been  diverted  to  nonproject  financing 
for  Turkey's  own  benefit.  Furthermore, 
the  presentations  did  not  disclose  that 
these  highways  would  be  constiucted  ac- 
cording to  much  lower  standards  than 
were  contemplated  in  the  project  agree- 
ments. 

Third.  None  of  the  presentations  dis- 
closed that  only  one  of  the  projects — 
the  Turkey-Iran  highway — served  the 
purpose  of  linking  the  transportation 
systems  between  two  or  more  nations 
within  a  region,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  funds  were  originally  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of  im- 
proving communications  between  the 
countries  in  the  CENTO  alliance. 

Fourth.  There  was  no  indication  given 
to  Congress  that  the  nature  and  amount 
of  contribution  by  the  recipient  coun- 
tries for  the  highway  projects  was  to 
be  determined  at  a  later  date,  although 
the  amount  of  the  U.S.  contribution  was 
specifically  fixed  in  the  agreemeftts. 
This  whole  procedure  showed  faulty 
management  on  the  part  of  the  AID 
mission,  and  could  only  result  in  agree- 
ments which  were,  in  the  long  run,  more 
expensive  for  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Although  the  1962  statement  to 
Congress  referred  to  a  $2  million  grant 
to  finance  the  Iran  section — 136  miles — 
of  the  entire  rail  link,  no  indication  was 
given  that  over  $1.9  million  originally 
obligated  to  finance  foreign  exchange 
costs  in  connection  with  that  project  was 
found  to  be  unnecessary  for  that  pur- 
pose and  was  turned  over  to  Iran  as  a 
cash  grant.  Only  37  miles  of  the  railway 
in  Iran  were  finally  completed. 

Members  of  Congress  must  agree  that 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  it  receive 
full  and  accurate  information  from  all 
agencies  if  it  is  to  function  properly. 

In  fact,  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  said  quite  clearly  in 
a  report  issued  in  May  1957  concerning 
the  budget  information  and  presentation 
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practices  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration: 

The  Congress  mtist  be  supplied  with  all  In- 
formation which  will  permit  it  to  Judge  the 
size  and  character  of  foreign  aid  components 
and  the  effectiveness  of  ICA  in  accomplish- 
ing foreign  aid  objectives. 

It  is  the  refusal  to  follow  this  explicit 
directive  that  most  distresses  me.  It  is 
this  which  should  distress  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  every  taxpayer  v/ho  ex- 
pects Congress  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
on  the  foreign  aid  program  which  our 
coimtry  is  now  administering. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  business  as 
large  as  the  U.S.  Government  can  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  without  making  mis- 
takes. It  is  tme,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  millions  of  people  and  billions  of 
dollars,  and  mistakes  are  to  be  expected. 
But  mistakes  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
uncorrected. 

That  is  why  Congress  must  constantly 
perform  its  duty  to  the  American  tax- 
payer by  ascertaining  and  correcting  the 
errors  and  misjudgments  of  the  func- 
tionary who  otherwise  would  have  little 
incentive  to  periodically  clean  his  own 
house. 

The  ICA,  predecessor  to  AID,  was  spe- 
cifically charged  by  statute  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  complete  informa- 
tion to  Congress  concerning  the  programs 
It  administered.  In  addition,  the  Comp- 
troller Genei-al  has  officially  notified  AID 
repeatedly  that  existing  practices  involv- 
ing both  mismanagement  and  incomplete 
disclosure  must  be  discontinued. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  has  been 
done.  Even  though  ICA  was  instructed 
to  furnish  complete  information  to  Con- 
gress about  its  activities,  it  failed  to  do 
so.  In  fact,  in  answer  to  inquiry  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  March 
1964.  the  AID  office  replied  that  it  was 
"not  the  custom  to  report  such  diversions 
of  fimds"  as  were  reported  above  in  the 
CENTO  projects.  The  fact  that  it  is  "not 
the  custom"  does  not  make  it  right.  I 
submit  that  it  should  "become  the  cus- 
tom" to  keep  Congress  constantly  in- 
formed. 

I  do  not  here  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  general  foreign  aid  program.  Nu- 
merous examples  can  be  given  to  show  its 
success  in  combating  and  containing 
world  communism,  and  in  improving  the 
living  conditions  and  the  economic  pros- 
pects for  many  people  of  the  world.  But 
I  cannot  tolerate  evidence  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  being 
misled  about  the  effectiveness  of  these 
aid  programs. 

AID  officials  have  further  reported  that 
many  of  the  decisions  reached  concern- 
ing the  CENTO  aid  projects  were  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  the  political  develop- 
ments in  the  CENTO  countries.  This 
may  be  the  case.  Congress  must,  how- 
ever, be  given  complete  information  con- 
cerning these  political  developments,  and 
the  steps  needed  to  be  taken  to  meet 
them. 

Congi-ess  must  always  be  kept  abreast 
of  international  developments.  When 
foreign  activities  involve  financial  out- 
lays by  the  United  States,  Congress  must 
understand  them  completely  and  must 
give  its  approval  to  all  significant 
changes. 


I  am  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  ask  for  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
CENTO  incidents.  I  am  also  asking  for 
assurance  that  this  kind  of  inaccurate 
and  Incomplete  reporting  to  Congress 
will  not  continue. 

It  is  only  by  imremitting  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
our  Nation  can  retain  the  strength  nec- 
essary to  remain,  as  it  now  is.  the 
greatest  and  most  efifective  exponent  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 


THE   APPROPRIATION    BILLS.    89TH 
CONGRESS.  1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  tables  and  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  stand- 
ard procedure  at  the  end  of  the  business 
year  for  every  company  to  close  its  books, 
draw  off  a  trial  balance  of  the  accounts, 
render  a  profit  and  loss  statement  and  a 
balance  sheet,  and  submit  an  interpreta- 
tive evaluation  of  the  results  to  the  man- 
agement and  to  the  stockholders.  It  is 
a  necessary  procedure,  and  equally  ap- 
propriate to  the  business  of  Congress. 
Following  longstanding  custom,  I  am 
submitting  a  resume  of  the  appropria- 
tions business  in  this  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  and  some  statistics  and 
commentary  on  certain  related  fiscal 
matters.  Interim,  periodic  resumes  have 
been  supplied  to  the  House  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  some  eight  or  nine 
occasions  during  the  session. 

Preliminary  to  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  that  some  distinguishing  things 
mark  the  work  of  this  Congress.  We 
have  had  a  great  year  this  session.  The 
President  has  provided  magnificent  lead- 
ership. No  President  in  history  has  had 
such  a  remarkable  batting  average  with 
his  legislative  program.  It  has  been  a 
highly  productive  session — productive 
of  perhaps  even  more  new  legislation 
than  was  enacted  in  what  someone  called 
the  energetic  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  Too  productive,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some;  probably  not  enough  so.  in 
the  opinion  of  others. 

New  legislation  is  the  principal  source 
of  seed  for  the  proliferation  of  the  Fed- 
eral domain  of  activities  and  the  conse- 
quent enlarged  appropriations;  the  two 
go  virtually  hand  in  hand.  More  and 
larger  authorizations  for  new  programs, 
new  activities,  new  endeavors  are  straws 
ill  the  wind  and  barometers  of  things 
to  come.  And  not  untypically,  much  of 
last  year's  new  legislation  calls  for  higher 
appropriations  this  year  just  as  this 
year's  enactment  of  new  programs  will 
generate  even  higher  calls  next  year. 

Of  course,  the  almost  unbroken  rec- 
ord— and  this  extends  as  far  back  as  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic — is  that 
growth  of  the  counti-y  and  its  popula- 
tion and  changing  conditions  more  or 
less  automatically  generate  demands  for 
new  legislation  and  higher  public  serv- 
ice expenditures  at  one  level  or  another. 
And  national  security,  the  high  cost  of 


preparedness,  as  well  as  the  economic 
costs  of  current  militaiy  efforts  and  past 
wars,  whatever  the  necessary  price,  take 
first  priority  and  bulk  large  in  the  total 
picture. 

Big  budgets  are  a  political  fact  of  life. 
And  big  spending  is  not  inherently  bad; 
much  of  it  is  essential.  It  is  useful  to  a 
good  perspective  in  this  connection  to 
consider  that  nearly  75  percent — it  has 

been  even  higher  in  some  recent  years 

of  today's  Federal  budget  spending  is  for 
broad  functions  engaged  in  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  beginning — national 
defense,  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
postal  deficit,  aid  to  veterans,  interest  on 
the  debt,  internal  revenue  operations, 
and  administration  of  justice  and  alien 
control. 

Moreover,  in  a  government  by  major- 
ity, what  will  satisfy  one  may  dissatisfy 
another;  what  one  may  regard  as  a  high- 
ly desirable  or  even  essential  undertak- 
ing another  may  regard  as  only  desirable 
at  best — and  therefore  dispensable — or 
even  wasteful,  or  wrong.  Interests  and 
philosophies  have  a  way  of  influencing 
our  perspectives;  where  one  stands  can 
determine  to  a  large  degree  what  one 
sees. 

While  we  as  a  Nation  have  an  over- 
abundance of  problems,  and  have  been 
in  the  process  of  legislating  in  abundance 
to  deal  with  them,  we  do  not.  unfortu- 
nately, have  an  overabundance  of  money. 
There  never  is  enough  public  money  to 
cover  all  of  our  wants  and  not  always 
enough  to  cover  our  needs.  Therefore, 
some  choices  have  to  be  made.  Some- 
body has  to  draw  a  line  between  what  the 
counti-y  stands  in  need  of  and  what  it 
can  afford.  And  making  choices  and 
drawing  lines  means  some  exercise  of  re- 
straint, some  denial. 

Nearly  evei-yone  agrees  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram— too  ambitious  for  some.  A  look 
at  the  record  reveals  that  in  some  re- 
spects Congress  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
President's  recommendations  in  support- 
ing certain  programs.  It  would  seem 
that  the  outer  spending  authorization 
limits  called  for  by  the  President's  am- 
bitious program  would  have  been  just 
that — the  outer  limits.  But  not  so.  Sev- 
eral examples  are  pertinent  to  the  con- 
sideration of  appropriation  totals  because 
authorization  bills  are  the  forerunner  of 
appropriation  requests,  the  beginning 
point  in  the  legislative  spending  process. 
No  authorization,  no  appropriation.  No 
appropriation,  no  spending. 

Congress  outdid  the  President  in  re- 
gard to  programs  for  medicare,  antipov- 
erty,  housing,  economic  development, 
higher  education,  and  military  pay.  I 
believe  there  are  others. 

In  the  antipoverty  program,  the  Pres- 
ident recommended  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal 
1966.  Congress  authorized  $1,785  billion. 
But  Congress  actually  appropriated  only 
$1.5  biUion. 

The  President's  general  housing  legis- 
lation Involved  about  $6.4  billion  but  the 
bill  Congress  enacted  involved  some  $8.2 
billion — some  of  which  is  back-door 
spending. 

Under  the  economic  development  pro- 
gram Congress  authorized  $760  million 
for  fiscal  1966  as  against  $510  million  in 
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the  administration's  bill.  But  the  actual 
budget  appropriation  request  was  $393 
million  which  we  further  reduced  to  $332 
million  in  the  closing  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  President's  military  pay  raise  rec- 
ommendations were  estimated  at  about 
$447  million  annually  but  the  bill  finally 
enacted  was  more  than  double— $991 
million  annually. 

Of  course,  all  decisions  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Congress  find  their  sustenance 
and  their  root  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
people.  A  majority  of  the  Congress  tends 
to  follow  the  path  which  a  majority  of 
the  people  seem  to  favor— "government 
by  the  people"  at  Its  classic  best,  or 
sometimes  its  classic  worst,  depending 
on  one's  point  of  view. 

But  regardless  of  the  prevailing  phi- 
losophy or  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom 
of  some  of  these  actions  and  programs, 
It  is.  I  think,  undeniable  that  we  as  a 
nation  have,  over  the  last  20  years  or  so, 
considerably  relaxed  our  standards  of 
admissibility  for  new  governmental  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

In  consequence  of  such  considerations, 
the  appropriations  rise,  and  as  they  do, 
the  actual  expenditures,  which  in  due 
course  of  time  ensue,  also  inescapably 
rise.  Increased  Government  spending  is 
a  phenomena  so  predictable  as  to  consti- 
tute a  third  dimension  of  the  law  of 
Inevitability.  And  it  knows  no  party 
lines.  President  Eisenhower  put  it  well 
In  his  message  on  the  budget  for  1960: 

Inescapable  demands  resulting  frem  new 
technology  and  the  growth  of  the  Nation, 
and  new  requirements  resulting  from  the 
changing  nature  of  our  society,  will  gener- 
ate Federal  expenditvires  in  future 
years  •  •  '.We  must  not  forget  that  a 
rapidly  growing  population  creates  virtually 
automatic  increases  in  many  Federal 
responsibilities. 

It  is  a  relentless  thing,  reflecting  the 
relentless  growth— for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse — of  centralized  government  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  a  majority  of 
the  people.  Enough  new  legislation  has 
been  adopted  to  probably  bring  the  his- 
torians to  judge  the  89th  Congress  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  noteworthy 
since  1789.  Costs  sometimes  seem  to  be 
a  secondary  consideration. 

There  is  no  ground  swell  of  sentiment 
for  fiscal  restraint  from  across  the  coun- 
try—certainly I  have  not  seen  strong  in- 
dications of  it.  And  the  authorization 
bills  do  not  reflect  it. 

There  is,  in  fact,  considerable  unanim- 
ity on  the  objectives  of  much  of  the 
new  legislation.  Tlie  dissents  and  the 
apprehensions  arise  more  from  such 
questions  as  what  levels  of  government 
should  undertake  the  programs  and 
what  techniques  and  policies  should  be 
followed. 

Nor  was  there  great  dissent  as  meas- 
ured by  the  votes  on  final  passage  of  the 
appropriation  bills  in  the  House.  Of  the 
17   bills  considered   during  the   session. 

8  were   adopted   on   roUcall   votes    and 

9  Otherwise.  Only  1  of  the  roUcall 
votes  registered  in  excess  of  100  In  the 
negative — that  was  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance bill,  always  somewhat  unpop- 
ular.   Another  drew  100  negative  votes; 


another  62;  another  60;  another  41;  2 
others,  7  each;  and  the  regular  annual 
defense  bill,  none.  I  seek  not  to  be 
political  but  only  factual  in  citing  these 
votes;  final  passage  votes  are  one  indica- 
tor of  the  strength  of  sentiment  about 
the  course  and  direction  of  Federal 
affairs. 

It  is  generally  pertinent  to  note  that 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
President's  budget,  submitted  last  Janu- 
ary, was  that  it  proposed  to  spend  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  GNP — gross 
national  product,  the  measure  of  goods 
and  services  produced  by  the  economy — 
than  was  the  case  last  year  or  the  year 
before.  In  fact,  it  proposed  the  smallest 
proportion  in  15  years — a  Uttle  below  15 
percent  of  the  GNP.  It  is  pertinent  to 
note  that  through  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  in  the  last 
10  or  12  years  the  spending  budget,  while 
climbing,  has  ranged  around  16  percent 
or  so  of  the  gross  national  product.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  year  1955— the  year  of 
President  Eisenhower  s  lowest  expendi- 
ture budget — the  figure  was  just  over  17 
percent  of  GNP. 


SCHQ>UUNC  AND  ACTION  ON  THE  BILLS 


Mr.  Speaker,  getting  to  the  main  busi- 
ness at  .hand,  all  regular  appropriation 
bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  were  sched- 
uled to  clear  the  House  before  July  1 
under  a  program  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  leadership  and  announced 
by  the  committee  earlier  in  the  session. 
A  similar  schedule  met  with  such  good 
reception  last  year  that  we  thought  it 
well  to  repeat  it.  As  shov.Ti  in  the 
schedule  following,  all  except  two  of 
the  regular  bills  went  through  on  sched- 
ule; in  both  cases,  they  were  held  up 
because  of  delay  in  enactment  of  the  re- 
lated authorization  bills  which  under  the 
rules  precede  the  appiopriations. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  follow  a  similar 
plan  in  the  next  session,  and  to  improve 
on  this  year's  performance. 

Congress  seems  tending  to  long  ses- 
sions. We  do  not  now  adjourn  "on 
time."  For  years  Congress  has  failed  to 
get  most  of  the  appropriation  bills  signed 
into  law  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  July  1.  Perhaps  study  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  desirability  of  changing 
the  Government's  fiscal  year  to  a  calen- 
dar year  basis. 


The  regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year  1966 


Dill 


Orlcinal 
nport- 

ing 
schedule 

(Mar. 
10,  1965) 


District  of  Columbia 

Interior - 

Tre:i!;ury-I'ost  Oflice 

Lalmr-II.E.W 

IndoiHjndent  olliccs 

llefonso • 

Aprieulturo — - 

Lecislative -----  — 

State,  Jiisticr,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 

Military  coa^truction 

Public  works ^ 

Foreign  a.«sistance — 


Mar.  18 
M;ir.  25 
Apr.  I 
Apr.  29 
May  6 
May  13 
May  20 
May  20 
May  27 
June  3 
June  10 
Jime  17 


Revised 
report- 
ing 
scliediile 

(May 
18,  19t>5; 


June  18 

June    3 

Junc'lO 
June  17 
Juue  24 


Re- 
ported 

to 
Ilouse 


Mar.  18 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  29 
May  6 
June  17 
May  20 
June  3 
Mav  27 
Aug.  6 
June  17 
Sept.    2 


Passed 
Ilouse 


Mar.  23 
Mar.  30 
A|>r.  5 
May  4 
May  11 
June  23 
May  26 
June  8 
Jtine  1 
Aug.  10 
June  22 
Sept.    8 


Pas.sed 
Senate 


June  22 
May  2ft 
June  8 
Aup.  5 
July  13 
Aue.  25 
July  13 
July  12 
Aup.  12 
Aug.  20 
Aup.  23 
Sept.  23 


Final 

conpres- 

sional 

action 


July  13 
June  15 
June  28 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  6 
Sept.  21 
Oct.  21 
July  21 
Aug.  24 
Sept.  21 
Oct.  15 
Oct.     5 


NOTF  -A  sticcial  Labor-Il.E  W.  supplemental  and  tlie  usual  "end-of-t he-session"  supplemental,  for  which  no 
reporting  dates  were  shown  in  Uic  scliedule,  arc  not  lifted. 


SUMMARY   OF  COMMITTEE   ACTION  ON  THE  BILLS 

The  committee,  in  all  bills  of  the  ses- 
sion—both in  deficiencies  and  supple- 
mentals  for  fiscal  1965,  as  well  as  in  bills 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1966,  consid- 
ered budget  requests  for  appropriations, 
submitted  by  the  President,  of  $105,486,- 
336,365 — a  sum  nearly  $8  billion  more 
than  the  committee  was  asked  to  con- 
sider in  the  session  last  year.  The  total 
divides  between  fiscal  years  as  shown  on 
tables  I  am  inserting  and  in  fact  includes 
$926,000,000  advance  funding  on  three 
programs  for  fiscal  1967.  And  to  this 
total  must  be  added,  for  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  appropriation  totals,  the  so-called 
permanent  appropriations  that  recur  au- 
tomatically under  prior  pennanent  law— 
principally  interest  on  the  national 
debt — tentatively  estimated  in  the  budget 
last  January  at  $12,270,000,000  but  which 
could  go  higher  when  it  is  later  reesti- 
mated  by  the  Treasury. 

The  50-member  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations cut  the  fimds  requested  by  the 
President  in  connection  with  eveiy  bill 
of  the  session  except  for  a  special  supple- 
mental for  additional  funds  for  Vietnam. 
Trie  aggregate  committee  cut  was  $2,624.- 
009,365— divided     $242     million,     plus, 


against  1965  supplementals  and  $2,381 
million,  plus,  in  the  1966  bills.  Com- 
mittee totals  are  traditionally  the  most 
conservative,  the  lowest  of  any  stage  of 
the  legislative  consideration.  Though 
the  committee  tends  to  be  relatively  con- 
servative, being  a  creature  of  the  House 
and  part  of  the  House,  a  majority  of  the 
members  tend  to  follow  the  majority 
sentiment  of  the  whole  House. 

Thus,  the  affirmative,  though  more  re- 
strained, response  by  the  committeee  to 
many  of  the  enlarged  applications  for 
appropriations  to  give  substance  to  new 
and  expanded  undertakings  earlier  au- 
thorized by  the  House. 

SUMMARY     OF     HOUSE     ACTION     ON     THE     BILLS 

The  House  accepted  the  money  figures 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  13  of 
the  bills  and  made  changes  in  the  other 
4_2  were  reduced  slightly  and  2  were 
raised.  The  net  change  was  small— an 
increase  of  $41,115,000. 

As  sent  to  the  other  body,  the  17  bills 
totaled  $102,903,442,000,  an  aggregate  re- 
duction of  $2,582,894,365  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  submitted  to  the 

House.  ,     ^  ^  , 

As  with  the  committee  bills,  the  total 

Of  every  bill  except  a  special  Vietnam 


CXI- 


-1799 
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supplemental  was  below  the  correspond- 
ing requests  of  the  President.  In  virtu- 
ally every  session  within  memory — and 
in  every  modern  session  without  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  traditional  appro- 
priations process — ^the  Congress,  usually 
on  initial  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mitttee  on  Appropriations,  finds  itself  in 
disagreement  with  the  President  on  ap- 
propriation requests.  This  session  was 
no  exception.  We  did  not  agree  with  the 
amount  of  many  of  his  budget  requests, 
a  circumstance  wholly  in  harmony  with 
our  independent  legislative  responsibili- 
ties. Independent  evaluation  and  judg- 
ment on  these  budget  requests  by  the 
Congress  is  imperative  in  keeping  with 
our  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENATE  ACTION  ON  THE  BILLS 

Customarily,  the  Senate  must  consider 
larger  budget  amounts  than  does  the 
House.  The  President  not  infrequently 
sends  supplemental  requests  directly  to 
that  body  after  the  House  has  acted. 
That  was  the  situation  on  several  bills 
this  year,  and  the  amounts  in  two  in- 
stances were  quite  substantial.  Total 
budget  requests  for  appropriations  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  during  the  session 
were  $109,448,074,896,  some  $3,961,738.- 
531  m.ore  than  the  House. 

The  bills  as  passed  by  the  Senate — 
reflecting  significantly  the  direct  supple- 
ments to  it — totaled  $107,912,532,034 — 
$5,009,090,034  above  House  totals.  Many 
supplements  not  considered  by  the  House 
were  included  by  the  Senate.  Note- 
worthy to  a  better  perspective  of  the 
large  Senate  increase  are  two  items: 
$1,700,000,000  added  to  the  defense  bill 
toward  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  and  $1,- 
035,000,000  in  the  Treasury  bill  for  addi- 


tional subscription  capital  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  The  Senate 
also  added  $926,800,000  above  the  House 
bill  as  additional  reimbursement  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  capital 
structure.  And  of  course  the  necessity 
of  a  terminal  date  on  admission  of  addi- 
tional estimates  to  the  House  committee 
so  as  to  permit  the  closing  supplemental 
bill  to  come  to  the  House  floor  caused 
the  Executive  to  send  a  number  of  sup- 
plemental requests  to  the  Senate. 

Otherwise,  the  increases  above  the 
House  are  somewhat  characteristic;  the 
Senate  usually  tends  to  more  generous 
allowances,  but  it  did,  this  year,  depart 
from  the  pattern  by  cutting  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  below  the  House  amount. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINAL  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON 
THE  BILLS 

Conference  totals  are  nearly  always 
compromised  somewhere  between  the 
House  and  Senate  positions — some  give, 
and  some  take.  The  whole  complex 
range  of  governmental  endeavor  comes 
to  a  focus  in  the  appropriations  process 
and  inescapably  invokes  compromise  in 
the  resolution  of  differences. 

The  session  bills  tentatively  aggregate 
$107,037,566,896  in  appropriations,  an 
overall  reduction  of  $2,410,508,000  below 
the  budget  requests  of  $109,448,074,896. 
To  this  must  be  added,  for  a  complete 
picture  of  the  appropriations  situation, 
the  so-called  permanent  appropriations, 
tentatively  estimated  in  the  Januaiy 
budget  at  about  $12,270,000,000  for  fiscal 
1966  giving,  in  all,  for  the  session,  ten- 
tative total  appropriations  of  $119,307,- 
56€,896,  which  breaks  down  about  as 
follows . 


1.  For  fiscal  1965,  but  diir- 
ing  this  session.  Includ- 
ing $700,000,000  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  $1,- 
035,000,000  for  the  IMP  In 
the  1966  Treasury  bill 

2.  For  fiscal  1966,  including 
the  tentative  permanent 
appropriations  amount.  _ 

3.  For  fiscal  1967.  advance 
funding  for  airport,  mass 
transit,  and  urban  re- 
newal grant  aids 


$5,  562,  564,  000 


112,819,003,000 


926,  000,  000 


PERMANENT   APPROPRIATIONS   UNDER  PRIOR  LAWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  permanent  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1966  were  tenta- 
tively estimated  in  the  January  budget 
at  about  $12,270,000,000.  Likely,  upon 
reestimation,  they  will  be  higher.  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  only  a  fractional  variation 
in  interest  rates  in  refunding  portions  of 
the  debt  can  substantially  affect  the  ul- 
timate interest  cost.  Other  items — some 
75  in  number — include  such  activities  as 
disposal  of  surplus  nonbasic  agricultural 
commodities,  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act,  wildlife  management 
and  improvement  projects — duck  stamp 
fees  and  taxes  on  certain  sporting 
goods — interest  on  Internal  Revenue  re  • 
funds,  payments  to  States  from  certain 
receipts  of  the  National  Forest,  and  sun- 
dry other  purposes  identified  in  the  an- 
nual budget.  These  automatic  appro- 
priations flow  from  basic  laws  carrying 
permanent  arrangements  enacted  in 
years  gone  by.  Congress  is  not  required 
to  reenact  them  in  the  annual  bills  each 
session.  But  they  are  a  charge  upon  the 
Treasury,  just  as  are  the  annually  en- 
acted appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  summary  of 
the  session  appropriation  totals: 


Summary  of  totals  of  the  appropriation  hills,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  Oct.  22,  1!J6.5 

(KoTE. — Trra'^iiry  loan  iiutliorizations,  roiiglily  approximating  $9()0,0()(),0t)(1,  ;\tc  not  in  llii.s  sununary.     Nor  arp  undctprminod  "liaokdoor"  appropriations. 

api)ropriations  not  rcquirinR  action  in  the  session,  roiiglily  approxiniatinR  $rj.L'70,000,i)OOJ 


Nor  arc  )H>rniani'nt 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budget  refjuests 

2.  Amounts  in  bills  passed  by  House. 


3.  Reduction  lielow  corresponding  budget  requests. 

B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  request"! 

2.  Amounts  in  bills  passed  hy  Senate 


3.  Reduction  below  corresponding  budget  requests. 

4.  Above  House  amounts  in  these  bills 


Final  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests 

2.  Final  amounts  approved. 


3.  Comparisons — 

(a)  With  corresponding  budget  requests 

(b)  With  corresponding  fiscal  1965  amounts. 

(c)  With  bills  of  the  last  sj'ssion 


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bills  for  fiscal  196.5 


$4,  66«,  000,  000 
4,418,000.000 


-•-'50,  000, 000 


4,  72-.',  000.  000 
4.  .5.W,  000,  000 


- 164.  000,  000 
+  139,000.000 


4,  722. 000, 000 
4,  .528,  000.  OOO 


-194,000,000 


Bills  for  fi.scal  19G6 


$100,  SIR,  000, 000 
9R,  48.'>,  000, 000 


-2,333,000,000 


104.  726,  000, 000 
103, 355,  tlOO,  000 


-1,371,000.000 
1  -(-4, 870,  000, 000 


104,  726, 000, 000 
'  102,  ,510,000,000 


-2,216,000,000 
+3,660,000,000 


Bills  for  the  session 


$10,5,  486,000,  niKI 
102,  903,  000,  IKK) 


-2,  .583,000.11110 


109, 448. 000,  non 

107,913,000.  (HX) 


—  1,53.5,000.0011 
'  +5,  009,  000. 000 


109,448.000.000 
'  107,038,  OOtl.lMKI 


-2,410,000,0<MI 
+  13,  238, 000,  (KM 


'  include  two  unusually  large  budget  items  not  considered  originaliy  in  the  House: 
$1,700,000,000  on  the  Defense  bill  and  $1,035,000,000  on  the  Treasury  bill  (this  latter 
Item  being  classified  as  a  supplement  to  fiscal  1965  rather  than  a  fiscal  1966  appropria- 
tion). 


2  Include  $926,000,000  for  fiscal  1967  (grants  for  air|K>rts,  mass  transportation,  and 
urban  renew^al.) 


TOTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 

Total  appropriations  of  all  kinds — 
those  in  the  annual  bills  and  the  perm- 
anent appropriations,  all  of  which  con- 
stitute a  license  to  draw  on  the  Treas- 
ury— have  exceeded  $100  billion  in  each 
of  the  last  four  sessions  as  shown  below: 

The  87th,  2d   (1962) $102,661,536,000 

The  88th.  1st  (1963) 103.798.634.000 


The  88th,  2d   (1964) '  $106,  070,  110,  000 

The  89th,  1st  (1965)    (ten- 
tative)        119,  307,  567,  000 

*  Subject  to  Slight  revision. 

Thus  the  aggregate  net  appropriation 
increase,  this  session  over  the  session  last 
year,  is  approximately  $13,238,000,000. 
This  is,  as  stated,  on  a  session  basis.    On 


the  more  frequently  used  fiscal  year 
basis,  the  fiscal  1966  appropriation 
amounts  of  $112,819,003,000 — including 
permanents  on  a  tentative  basis — are 
only  about  $3,660,000,000  above  corre- 
sponding fiscal  1965  amoimts.  Substan- 
tial supplementals  made  in  this  session, 
but  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  that  closed 
on  June  30 — midway  the  present  ses- 
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don— affect  the  comparisons,  and  when 
inined  with  the  adjusting  facts  that  the 
1966  bills  include  fiscal  1967  advances 
for  certain  programs,  and  in  one  case  a 
laree  item  marked  as  a  1965  supple- 
mental, account  for  the  large  difference 
betwe^  the  two  comparisons  of  $1^-^ 
billioii-plus  on  a  session  basis  and  $3.6 
bUlion-plus  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  tabulation 
identifies  the  major  areas  accounting  for 
the  increase  of  $13.2  billion  in  appropria- 
tions this  session  over  the  session  last 
year: 

Nature  of  increases  in  appropriations  in  thta 
session  over  the  session  last  year.  89th  1st 
versus  88th,  2d 

[In  billions  Of  dollarsl 

Appropriations,  88th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
iioii  (including  tentative  amounts 
?br  permanent  appropriations) »lot).  i 


Nature  of  increases  in  appropriations  in  this 
session  over  the  session  last  year,  89th  1st 
versus  88th,  2d— Continued 

[In  billions  of  doUars] 
International  funds — Continued 
Public  Law  480  and  other  foreign 

export  programs $0.2 


Subtotal. 


1.7 


2 


1.3 


0.7 


Selected  major  programs : 

Education  (mainly  elementary  and 
secondary  education:  higher  edu- 
cation; and  defense  education)  __ 

Welfare  (mainly  public  assistance 
and  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare)  

Health  (mainly  heart,  cancer,  ana 
stroke  including  regional  medical 
centers;  waste  treatment;  drug 
abuse  control;  air  pollution  in- 
cluding solid  waste  disposal;  hos- 
pital construction;  and  staffing 
for  community  mental  health 
centers) 

Housing  (includes  urban  renewal; 
rural  housing  insurance;  water 
and  sewer  grants;  rehabilitation 
loans:  open  space;  and  public 
housing) 

Economic    Opportunity    (antipov- 

erty) -- 

Economic  development  (formerly 
area  redevelopment,  accelerated 
public  works,  and  Appalachla 
aid) -—         " 

Appalachla  (fiscal  1965  supple- 
mental—see preceding  item).— 

Mass  Transportation  (includes  $130 
million  advance  funding  for 
1967) 

Land  and  Water  Resources.- - 

Highway  Beaut  Iflcation 


Special-use  fund  financing: 

Repayable  advances  to  Highway 
Trusr  Fund 0 

Past  obligations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (restoration 
of  capital)-— 2.3 

Appropriation  to  eliminate  "back- 
door" financing  of  urban  renewal 
(includes  $725  million  advance 
funding  for  1967) 1-5 

Small  business  loan  capital 0.4 

Subtotal— ^-^ 

Department  of  Defense  ($2.4  billion 
for  southeast  Asia  buildup,  offset 
in  part  by  fiscal  1966  budget  de- 
creases in  procurement) 0.2 

Veterans ^-^ 

Post  Office  ( mostly  pay  increases ) 0.5 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  (tentative, 

subject  to  revision) 0-3 

All  other  miscellaneous  (many  scat- 
tered increases;    some    decreases) —       1.0 

Subtotal 2* 

Net  increase  in  appropriations  in  this 

session  over  the  session  last  year —     13.  2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


0.2 
0.1 
0.  1 


Subtotal- 


4.7 


International  fuhds: 
Contribution       to       International 
Monetary  Fund    (of   which   only 
$258.7    million    was   expected    to 

be  spent) 

Contribution     to     Inter-American 
Development  Bank 


I 


1.0 


0.5 


Appropriations,  89th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion (including  permanent  appro- 
priations, the  amount  for  which  are 
subject  to  revision) 119.3 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  try 
to  make  direct  comparisons  of  these  totals 
with  the  President's  January  budget  ap- 
propriation   requests — more    commonly 
called  "new  obligational  authority" — we 
should  say  that  such  direct  comparisons 
are  precluded  by  historical  conceptual 
differences.    New  obligational  authority 
Ls  a  budget  term  not  quite  the  same  as 
"appropriations"   although   with   a   few 
exceptions  they  are  synonymous.     The 
largest  single   difference  is  the  postal 
deficit.    The  budget  tabulates  only  the 
net  postal  deficit,  whereas  we  count  as 
appropriations  the  gross  amovmt  of  the 
appropriations.    Other  principal  differ- 
ences   are    appropriations    to  liquidate 
previously  granted  contract  obligational 
authority;    reappropriations;    and   loan 
authorizations.    The  differences  are  not 
vast  but  they  do  preclude  simple  direct 
comparisons. 


FISCAL  1965  BtTDGET  PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  axiom  that  credit 
should  be  given  where  credit  is  due  has 
applicability  to  the  performance  of  the 
executive  branch  in  administering 
budget  affairs  of  the  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  1965  which  closed  this 
past  June  30. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  fiscal  1965  budget,  sub- 
mitted in  January  1964— a  feature  that 
met  with  widespread  acceptance — was 
the  indication  of  intent  to  so  manage 
budget  expenditures  that  they  would, 
contrary  to  the  general  tendency,  be  less 
than  expenditures  then  estimated  for  tlie 
preceding  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  books  have  now  closed  on  fiscal 
1965  operations.    The  results  are  avaU- 
able— and  they  disclose  that  not  only 
were    budget   expenditures    held    below 
those  of  the  year  before— nearly  $1.2  bil- 
lion below — but  the  budget  deficit  of  $3.5 
billion  represented  a  three-fifths  reduc- 
tion from  tlie  year  before.    And  the  $3.5 
billion    contrasts    to    the   original    1965 
budget  projection  of  a  $4.9  billion  deficit. 
Fiscal  1965  was  the  first  year  in  5  years 
that  there  had  been  a  year-to-year  over- 
aU  expenditure  reduction.     The  Presi- 
dent's continuing  insistence  that  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  get  a  dollar's 
value  for  every  dollar  spent  got  results. 
The   President's   fiscal    1966   budget, 
submitted    last     January,     pointed     to 
further    progress    toward    a    balanced 
budget.     It  reflected  many  hard  deci- 
sions.    It    reset    many    priorities.     It 
weeded  out  some  low -priority  items.  And 
the  search  continues   as  the  President 
oversees  the  preparation  of  next  years 
budget  while  this  year's  budget  is  bemg 
administered. 

The  budget  revenue  outlook  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1966  has  recently 
improved  somewhat.  But  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  an  upsetting  ciixumstance  on  the  ex- 
penditure side  of  the  budget.  "War 
overturns  all  ordinary  calculations,"  as 
James  Garfield  once  said  while  serving 
here  in  the  House.  It  has  certainly  In- 
troduced some  uncertainties  in  the  pres- 
ent budget  situation,  but  I  remain  whoUy 
confident— and  I  think  the  great  bodyof 
the  American  people  share  the  feeling — 
that  the  President  will  be  unrelenting  in 
Insisting  the  departments  pursue  every 
avenue  for  potential  savings,  of  getting 
the  most  for  the  least. 

I  submit  a  comparative  table  on  the 
1965  budget  results: 


Federal  administrative   budget  totals— Fiscal   1965 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


1.  N'ct  budget  receipts. 


2.  Net  budget  expenditures—  .     ,    ,  ,     ,«    »,„% 

(a)  National  defense  (official  budget  dasslflcaHoo). 

(b)  Nondefense — 


Budget  expenditures  (net) 

Net  budget  deflolt  (-)  or  change. 


Actual 

re«uU5, 

fiscal  1904 


$89,469 


M,1R2 
43,  MU 


Fiscal  1905 


OriRinal 

budget. 

January  1964 


$93,000 


53.979 
43, 921 


97,684 


-8,226 


97,900 


Revised 
January 


$*»l,200 


m,  160 

45, 321 


97.481 


-4,900 


-6,281 


Actual  1965  resulU 
compared  lo — 


Actual 
results 


$93,044 


60,143 
46,375 


96,518 


-S,  474 


1964  results 


-t-$3,585 


-4,039 
+2, 873 


-1,166 


Original 
1965  budget 


+$#4 


-3,836 
+2,454 


-1,382 


+4,751 


+1.426 


NOTB.-Actual  rcsulU  for  1905  are  from  Treasury  "preliminary  actual"  report. 
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BACKDOOR    APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  further  progress 
was  made  during  the  session  in  abating 
the  flow  of  money  through  the  backdoor 
of  the  Treasury.  While  the  general 
housing  bill  continued  the  multibillion- 
dollar  backdoor  arrangement  on  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program,  the  Congress, 
xmder  an  arrangement  incorporated  in 
the  independent  oflBces  appropriation 
bill  for  1966,  provided  that  henceforth 
the  program  should  be  provided  for  in 
advance,  in  the  manner  customai-y  for 
most  other  programs  of  Government  in 
the  annual  appropriation  bill.  That  was 
done  for  this  session  in  the  closing  sup- 
plemental. 

Otherwise,  there  were  no  major  back- 
door actions  that  I  am  aware  of;  there 
may  have  been  one  or  two  minor  items. 

In  connection  with  some  observations 
submitted  earlier  this  year  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, I  suggested  deep  study  and  thought 
be  given  to  backdoor  spending  practices. 


In  my  judgment  they  are  indefensible. 
No  study  of  ways  to  strengthen  congres- 
sional control  of  the  purse  can  justifiably 
exclude  the  question. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  paying  our  way  as  we 
go  in  public  expenditures  is  not  nearly 
as  popular  in  the  country  generally  as  it 
once  was — though  it  is  still  popular  with 
many  people,  myself  included. 

Surely,  we  ought  to  ti-y  to  pay  our  way 
in  times  of  flood  tide  national  incomes 
and  record  prosperity.  But  failure  to 
live  within  our  national  revenues,  as  we 
have  failed  to  do  in  29  of  the  last  35 
years — good  times  and  bad — inescapably 
means  hiking  the  national  debt  and  bor- 
rowing the  money  to  pay  the  difference. 
The  gross  Federal  debt  a  few  days  ago — 
on  October  19 — stood  at  $320,104,946,- 
548.31.  It  will  go  higher  this  fiscal  year 
with  the  budget  again  in  the  red.  Cur- 
rently, the  Federal  debt  is  equivalent  to 
over  $1,600  for  every  man,  woman,  and 


child  in  the  Nation.  It  takes  about  11 
cents  of  every  budget  dollar  just  to  pay 
the  interest  on  it. 

Of  course,  the  great  bulk — about  two- 
thirds — of  the  present  Federal  debt  was 
Incurred  in  defense  of  our  freedom  during 
World  War  II,  but  a  good  deal  has  been 
accumulated  in  prosperous  non-war 
years.  It  is  useful  to  a  better  perspec- 
tive about  the  debt  to  point  out,  as  is 
frequently  done,  that  on  a  i>er  capita 
basis,  the  Federal  debt  is  less  than  it 
was,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  a  fact  accountable  solely  by  an 
exploding  population.  And  the  Federal 
debt  in  relation  to  the  Gross  National 
Product  as  an  indicator  of  the  ability 
of  the  country  to  shoulder  it  has  a  far 
less  burdensome  look  than  it  did  when 
the  Gross  National  Product  was  much 
smaller. 

I  append  a  Treasury  statistical  tabula- 
tion on  the  Federal  debt  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30, 1965: 


Siimmarij  of  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  on  significant  dates 
[Based  upon  statement  of  the  public  debt  publislied  monthly;  consequently  all  fiRures  are  stated  as  of  the  end  of  a  month] 


Date 


Mar.  31,1917 
Aug.  31,1919 
Dec.  31,1930 


June  30,1940 
Nov.  30, 1941 
Feb.  28,1946 
June  30,1946 
Apr.  30,1949 


June  30,1950 

Dec.  31,1952 
Feb.  28, 1965 
Sept.  30, 1964 
AuR.  31,1965 
Sept.  30, 1965 


Classincation 


WORLD  W.\R  I 

Prewar  debt 

Highest  war  debt - 

Lowest  postwar  debt 

WORLD  WAR  U 

Debt  preceding  defense  program 

Pre- Pearl  Harbor  debt 

Highest  war  debt 

Debt  at  end  of  year  in  which  hostilities  ceased 

Lowest  postwar  del)t< - 

SI.NCE  KOREA 

Debt  at  time  of  opening  of  hostilities  in  Korea  (hostilities  began 
June  24,  1950) -- 

iiigbest  debt  ' - 

Debt  a  year  agO-.. 

Debt  last  month.., 

Del)t  this  month -- 


Total  del>t  (including  interest-bearing  debt,  matured  debt  on  which 
imercst  has  ce;>sed  and  dehl  lH':irinB  no  interest) 


Direct  debt 
(gross) 


$1,  -282, 044. 346.  28 
26,596,  701.  64K.  01 
16, 026, 087, 087. 07 


42,967,531,037.68 

5,5,  039, 819, 926.  98 

279.  213,  .5.58,  897.  10 

269,422,099, 173. '26 

251,  530, 468,  2.54. 82 


2,57,3.57,352,351.04 
267,  391, 155,  979.  65 
319,  882,  530, 632.  .59 

315,  609,  514,  255.  78 
318,240.070,811.80 

316,  747,  554,  727.  00 


Guaranteed 
del)t  1  - 


$5,  529,  070, 6.5.5.  28 

6,  324,  048,  Oa5.  '28 

.5.50,  810,  451.  19 

476, 384, 8.59.  30 

•22,  851,  485. 16 


19.  .503, 033. 97 
.53,  969,  5<i5.  31 
692,  713, 100.  00 
88»i.  190,  100.  00 
.502, 084, 900. 00 
521,997,400.00 


Total  direct  and 
guaranteed  debt 


$1,282,044,346.28 
26,596.701.648.01 
16,026,087,087.07 


48.496.601,692.96 

61.»a,867,  932.  26 

•279,  764,  ai\9,  348.  29 

269,  898, 484. 032.  56 

251,5.53,319,739.98 


2.57.  376,  KV>,  385.  01 
•267,445.  12.5,  .544. 9«) 
320,  .575,  243,  732.  .59 

316,  495,  7(W,  35.5.  78 
318,742,1.5.5,711.80 

317,  269,  55-2,  1'27.  00 


Per  capita 


$12.36 
•250.  !8 
129.66 


367.08 

458.47 

1,989.75 

1,908.79 

1,  690.  29 


1,  696.  74 
1,687.90 
•1,653.64 
'  1,641.17 
•  1,634.42 
•1,624.96 


General  fimd 
balance  - 


$74,  216,  idO.  05 

1,118,109,534.76 

30(>,  803, 319. 55 


1,890,743,141.34 

2, 319,  496, 021.  >«7 

25, 960, 900,  919. 30 

14,237,>*83,295.31 

3,99.5,156,916.79 


.5,  517,  087,  691.  fv5 
6,  064,  343,  775.  S4 
7, 942, 025,  KiS.  72 
10,  189,  275,  3.50.  tiS 
7, 627,  4^2.5,  Kf>8.  27 
8, 637,  ^206, 327.  S5 


>  Does  not  include  securities  owned  by  the  Treasury. 

2  Includes  outstanding  matured  principal  of  guaranteed  debt  of  U..S.  Government 
agencies  for  which  cash  to  make  payment  is  held  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  the  general  fund  balance. 

'  Based  upon  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Represents  the  lowest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  any  month  following  World 
War  n.  The  lowest  point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  following  tliat  war  was  on  June  27, 
1949,  wlien  the  debt  was  as  follows: 

Direct  debt  (gross) - - $251,24.5,889,059.02 

Guaranteed  debt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 23,876,001. 12 

Total  direct  and  guaninteed  debt 251,269,765,060.14 


•Represents  tlie  highest  point  of  tl>e  debt  at  tlic  end  of  any  month.    The  highest 
point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  was  Mar.  15,  1965  when  the  debt  was  as  follows: 

Direct  debt  (gro,s<!) $320,009,9.59,698.01 

Guaranteed  debt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 70.5,287,300.00 


Total  direct  and  guaranteed  ilebt  (includes  $285,168,332.26 

not  subject  to  statutory  limitation) 

« Subject  to  revision. 
'  Revised. 


320,71.5,246,998.91 


A  good  picture  of  the  public  debt  sit- 
uation requires  State  and  local  govern- 
ment debt  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Collectively,  the  same  people  are  liable 
for  all  public  debt  at  all  governmental 
levels.  On  this  basis,  even  with  the 
exploding  population,  the  per  capita 
debt  figure  is  climbing,  not  falling,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  figures: 


Federal,  State,  and  liieal  debt — on  a  per  cajiita  bofifs,  ."irlrcted  fiscal  i/ears 


Year 

Per  capita 

Percentage  distribution 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Grass  debt: 

1940 

$479 
2,037 
1,861 
1,895 
1,979 
1,988 
2,041 
2,085 
2,117 

$326 
1,924 
1,702 
1,682 
1,691 
1,679 
1,604 
1,622 
1,629 

$27 

17 

35 

49 

103 

109 

118 

123 

131 

$1-27 
97 
125 
164 
286 
301 
319 
341 
367 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

67.9 
94.4 
91.4 

88.7 
80.4 
79.4 
78.6 
77.8 
76.9 

6.7 
.8 
1.9 
2.6 
6.2 
6.5 
6.8 
6.9 
6.2 

26. 4 

1946 

4.  s 

1950 

6.7 

1953 

K  7 

I960        

14.4 

1961       

1.5.1 

1962 

1,5.  6 

1963  

16.3 

1064  > 

16.9 

>  Data  for  1964  estimated  by  Tax  Foundation. 
Source:  Tax  Foundation  "Facts  and  Figures,"  13th  ed. 
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1  APPROPRlA'nONS  DITAlLB   BY   BILLS 

Mr.  speaker,  for  the  reference  of  those  who  may  have  need  of  ihe  figures  on  the  Individual  appropriation  bills.  I  include  a 
tabulation  in  the  customary  form :  ^ 

The  appropriation  hills,  89th  Conff^  1st  sess.,  as  of  Oct.  22,  1965 


(Does  not  uiclude  back-door  appropriations 


,  or  permanent  appropriations  >  under  previous  legislation.   Does  include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  lu  annual  appropriation 


bills] 


Title  and  bill  No. 


Ilouse 


Budget  estimates 
to  House 


1S65  SUrFI.EMKNTAI.S 


Aericullnre,  CCC  (TI.J.  Res.  234) 

il  supplemental  bill,  1965  (H.R.  7091). 
Defense  (H.J.  Res.  447) 


Total,  1965  supplementals. 


I960  APPROPRI.KTIONS 


$1,742,209,000 

2,  '226, 4.56, 933 

700,  000, 000 


Amoimt  as 
reported 


4, 668, 665, 933 


,^  ,       •■    /IT  tj   <uM^  (387,467,800) 

District  of  Columbia  (II. R.  6453) 53  122  000 

Federal  payment - '         — 

Loan  authorization 

Interior  (H.R.  6767) 

Loan  authorization  - 

Tre;\sury-Post  Oflice  (H.R.  7060) 

Uihor-HKW  (H.R.  776.5).. 

Independent  olTlccs  (H.R.  7997) - 

Agrimlture(H.R.8.'170> - — 

Losin  authorisations .----■  --  V"iV»"fi«5Q^ 

tstate  Justic*,  Commerce,  and  tlie  judiciary  (U.R.8639) 

Legi.-siative  (H.R.  8775) 

Public  works  (H.R.  9'220) - 

Defense  (H.R.  9221) 

Military  construction  (H.R.  103231        ------- 

lX)r-HEVV  supplemental,  in«fl  (U.K.  10.586)..- 

Foreitin  assistance  (H.R.  10871)... - 

Supplemental,  1966  (H.R.  11588) 


$1,600,000,000 

2,125,833,083 

700, 000, 000 


Amount  re|)orted 

compared  with 

budget  estimates 


-$142, 209, 000 
-100,623,850 


Amount  as 
psissed 


House  action  compared  with— 


Budget 
estimates 


$1,600,000,000 
2,118,333,083 
700, 000, 000 


Amount 
reiM)rted 


-$142, 209, 000 
-108,123,850 


,-$7,500,000 


Total,  1966  bills  to  dalc-w 

Total,  all  ai>proprlations  to  date. 
Total,  loan  authorljjjtioiis 


(26,311,900) 
1,  240.  849.  .500 

(16,  780,  000) 
6.  708,  510, 000 
8.  293, 814,  000 
14,  .531. 02.3. 000 
6,815,134,000 
(787. 000, 000) 
2, 167,  735,  600 

204, 872, 222 
4, 373, 805. 000 
45. 272,  844, 000 
2, 049,  000, 000 
1,  5.53,  9tS.  000 
4, 188,  923,  000 
4,364,120,110 


100, 817, 670, 432 


(3.56, 
44, 

(26, 

1,184. 

(16, 

6,  604, 

7,  9ti4, 
14,086, 

5.  692, 

(787. 

2,  085, 

1.50. 

4, -241, 

45, 188. 

1.  7.5.5. 

1.2-23, 

4,001, 

4,214, 


300,500) 
122,000 
311,900) 
090,  300 
000. 000) 
404.000 
034. 000 
408,  000 
5:J7,  000 
000.  000) 
689.900 
.589, 107 
(i36,500 
244,000 
495,  000 
181,500 
4.53,000 
609,610 


(-31,167,300) 
-9, 000, 000 


105.  486,  336.  365 
(830.091,900) 


98,436,493,917 

T02, 862. 327,  000 
(829,311,900) 


-56,  7.59, 200 
(-780,000) 
-104, 106,  000 
-329,  780,  000 
-444,61.5,000 
-122,597,000 

'"— 8^i.64,5,  "66 
-.54,283,115 
-1:J2, 168,  500 
-84, 600, 000 
-293,  505,  000 
—330.  736,  .500 
—  187,470,000 
-149,510,500 


-2,381,176,515 

-2, 624, 009, 366 
(-780,000) 


(356, 
44, 

(26, 
1,184, 

(16. 
6, 604, 
7,964, 
14,  109. 
6.717. 
(787, 
2.0H5. 

1.50. 
4.241. 
4.5. 188, 
1.  76.5, 
1.223. 
4.001. 
4,214, 


300,500) 
122,000 
311,900) 

090,300 
000,000) 
404,000 
034,  000 
908.000 
8:?2.  000 
000,  000) 
089.  900 
589, 107 

()36,500 
244,000 
495,000 
181,500 
453,000 
429, 610 


(-31,167,300) 
-9,000,000 

"-56,7.59,266" 

(-780,000) 

-104. 106, 000 

-329,  780, 000 

-421.115,000 

—97, 302, 000 


98, 485, 108, 917 


102, 903.  442. 000 
(829,311,900) 


-82, 
-54. 

-132, 
-84, 

-293. 

-330. 

—187. 

-149, 


045, 700 
28.3, 115 
168,  .500 
600,000 
505,000 
736,500 
470,000 
690,500 


+23,500,000 
-4-25, 295, 000 


-2,332,561,515 


-2,  582,  894, 365 
(-780, 000) 


-180,000 


+48,61.5,000 


+41,115,000 


Title  and  bill  No. 


Senate 


Budget  estimates 
to  Senate 


Amount  as 
passed 


Senate  action  compared  with— 


Budget 
estimates 


1986  SUPPLEMENT.\I.S 

ARriciilture,  CCC  (H.J.  Res  234).—— 

2<i  supplemental  bill.  1965  (H.R.  i091) 

Defense  (H.J.  Res.  447) 


Total,  1965  suppleinenluls. 


$1,742, '209, 000 

•2,  ^280,  •251,327 

700, 000, 000 


1066  .\PPROPRI.\TI0N9 

District  of  Columbia  (II. R.  64.53) - 

Federal  payment 

Loan  authorization.. - 

Interior  (H.R.  6767) - 

Loan  authorization 

Trciusury-Post  OlUce  (H.R.  7060) 

L;ibor-llKW  (H.R.  776,5) 

Inilei)endent  olbces  (H.R.  7990 - 

Apriculture  (H.R.  8370) - 

Loan  authorizations -  -  -     -   -    .  v;  >„  ii  iuabV 

State  Justice,  Commerce,  fcnd  the  Judiciary  (Il.R.  8639). 

L-gislative  (H.R.  877.5) - 

I'uMic  works  (H.R.  92-20) - - — 

Defense  (H.R.  9'221) ;---,„: 

Military  cdnstmction  (H.R.  J^7,-,-,j-v„Vi>V 

Labor-HKW  Supplemental,  1966  (Il.R.  10586) ... 

Foreign  assistance  (H.R.  10871)   

Piipplemental,  1966  (H.R.  11.588) 

Total,  1966  bills  to  date 

Total,  all  appropriations  to  date 

ToUil,loim  authorizations 


4, 722, 460,  327 


$1,600,000,000 

2,  ^257,  869,  415 

700,  000, 000 


4,  .557,  869,  415 


(389, 

.53, 

(•2t), 

1,241, 

(16. 

"  7, 749, 

8,  '293, 

14,  .56«i. 

»  6,  •-•8^^ 

(787, 

2, 171, 

243. 

4.387, 

*  46.  972, 

2. 049. 

1.  5.5:». 

4.188, 

4,971, 


346,  800) 
1-2-2, 000 
311,900) 
.549,  .500 
78(1. 000) 
770.000 
814.  (X)0 
(r23.  000 
634.000 
000.000) 
935,600 
•261,617 
616.  000 
844,  000 
(MKl.  0<tO 
918.  000 
923.  (KIO 
2a3,  8.52 


104, 725, 614,  569 


109.  448, 074.  896 
(8:10.091,900) 


i 


(364 

49. 

(•26. 

1,230, 

(16, 

»7,698. 

8,023, 

14,  '299. 

6,  713, 

(852, 

2, 052, 

190, 

4,  327, 

46.  877, 

1,  759, 

1.  407, 

3,857, 

4,867, 


-$142,209,000 
-22,381,912 


House  action 


Final  ap,>ropriation 


Amount  as 
approved 


+$139, 536, 332 


3.58, 347) 
122.000 
311,900) 
802,770 
000.000) 
t>69.  000 
101,  .500 
897,  980 
983,800 
000,000) 
471,800 
840. 167 
589.000 
(HKJ.  (too 
504,000 
181,  500 
188, 000 
248, 102 


-164,590,912 


(-24,988,453) 
-4, 000, 000 


-10, 

(- 

-51, 

-270, 

-•266, 

+431, 

(+65, 

-119, 

-52, 

-60, 

-95, 

-289. 

-146, 

-331, 

-103, 


746, 730 
780,000) 
101,000 
712,  500 
1-25, 0-20 
349,800 
000,000) 
463,800 
421, 450 
0-27, 000 
781,000 
496. 000 
736.  500 
735. 000 
9.55.  750 


+139.  .536.  332 


(+8. 057.  847) 
+5,000,000 

+46,712,476 


$1, 600, 000. 000 

2, 227,  563, 977 

700, 000, 000 


4,  527,  563, 977 


Final  action 

compared  with 

budget  estimates 


-$142,209,000 
-52, 687, 350 


103, 354, 662, 610 

'l07, 912,  532, 034  I 
(894,311,900) 


-l,3T0,951,95O 

-1,  .5.3.5,  542,  862 
(+64,  ■2-20, 000) 


2+1,094, 

+.59. 

+189, 

+996, 

(+6-5, 

-33, 

+40, 

+85, 

« +1,688, 

+4, 

+184. 

-144. 

+652, 


265,000 
067,  .500 
989,980 
151,800 
000.000) 
218,  100 
■251,060 
952, 500 
819, 000 
009,  000 
000,  000 
265,  000 
818,  492 


228,  .500) 
l-2^2,  000 
311,900) 
739, 070 
000,000) 
444,000 
331.. 500 
167,800 
9-_'9,  ,500 
000,000) 
597, 1.50 
993,297 
866,500 
163.000 
635, 000 
.181.500 
188.000 
,644,602 


+4,  869,  5,53,  702 

+5, 009, 090,  o:m 

(+65, 000, 000) 


(360. 

46. 

(•26. 

1,  212, 

(16, 

«  7, 669, 

8,011. 

14,  '246, 

6,  242, 

(837, 

2,057. 

189, 

4,  '292, 

46.  887, 

1,7.56 

1,223 

3,9.32 

4,741 


102,  510. 002, 919 

107.  a37,  566, 896 
(879,311,900) 


-194,896,3.50 


(-29. 118. 300) 
-7,000,000 


-28,  810.  430 

(-780,000) 

—80. 3-26,  (*)0 

—  282,  48-2,  500 

-319,  855,  ^200 

-39.  704,  500 

(+50, 000, 000) 

-114,338,4,50 

-.53,  268, 320 

-94, 749,  500 

—85,  681.  OnO 

—'292.  365.  000 

-.330.  736.  .500 

-2.56.  735,  000 

-229,  .559,  250 


-2. 21,5. 611. 650 

-2, 410,  .508, 000 
(+49, 220,  000) 


1  Permanent  appropriations  were  Untatively  estimated  In 
$l-2,'27O,nOO,0OO  for  liscal  year  1966.  „.„/„,  iq«h  rq 

J  Includes  $1,035,000,000  supplemental  estimate  for  1965  (S. 


January  budget  at  about 
Doc.  31). 


the  House,  then-fore  not  originally  con.sidered  }l«ereK 
<  Includes  $1 ,700,000,000  additional  estimate  for  1966  (S .  Doc.  45) . 


CONGRESS  LEADS  THE  WAY 
Mr.   MULTER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
session  of  Congress  draws  to  a  close.    I 


am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege  to 
sei"ve  under  you  as  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  while  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  presided  over  the  Senate  and 
with  our  great  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  showing  the  way. 
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The  march  of  history  Is  uncertain  and 
unpredictable  and,  while  we  may  specu- 
late about  the  reasons  for  momentous 
events  and  movements  in  the  affairs  of  a 
people,  we  rarely  know  the  subtleties 
which  give  birth  to  them  at  a  particular 
time  and  place. 

I  will  not  speculate  on  why  this  session 
of  Congress  was  the  place  and  our  gen- 
eration the  time  for  the  making  of  so 
much  important  American  history.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  it  happened  and  we  are  all 
grateful. 

For  too  many,  the  great  war,  the 
pitched  battle,  the  devastation  of  the 
land,  the  enslavement  of  the  people  and 
the  destruction  of  their  homes  is  the 
march  of  history.  F\Dr  us  this  is  the 
backward  slide  of  history  to  primeval 
time,  when  man  lived  in  the  dark  cave 
with  his  club  as  his  constant  companion 
and  dared  to  venture  forth  only  in  day- 
light. For  me,  history  is  the  story  of 
man.  his  em.ergence  from  ignorance  to 
enlightenment  and  his  forward  stride  to- 
ward social  responsibility.  In  terms  of 
these  values,  this  session  of  Congress  is 
America  on  the  move. 

I  shall  not  detail  all  the  things  this 
Congress  did,  rather  will  I  paint  its  ac- 
complishments in  broad  strokes. 

Since  its  first  and  foremost  considera- 
tion was  the  people,  the  stoi-y  of  this 
Congress  is  the  story  of  its  concern  for 
people,  all  people.  We  have  proved  that 
we  are  our  brother's  keeper. 

This  Congress  gave  us  medicare,  not 
merely  as  originally  conceived,  but  im- 
proved and  broadened  as  proposed  by  the 
best  minds  available.  For  the  first  time 
hospitalization  and  voluntary  medical 
cai'e  are  provided  for  our  older  people. 
All  social  security  payments  as  well  as 
payments  under  assistance  programs  for 
the  dependent  children,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled were  increased. 

We  remembered  to  care  for  our  chil- 
dren. This  Congress  authorized  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  improve  elementary  and  second- 
ary grade  school  education.  It  set  up  a 
3-year  program  to  aid  school  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  pupils 
from  lower  income  families  attending 
school  in  these  districts.  It  also  set  up  a 
5-year  program  for  supplemental  edu- 
cational centers,  textbook  and  testing 
aid  purchases,  research  in  education,  and 
help  for  State  education  departments. 

Higher  education  was  provided  for  our 
children.  The  Higher  Education  Act  is  a 
5-year  $5.5  billion  program  to  help  States 
support  community  service  programs  of 
colleges  and  universities,  for  grants  to 
their  libraries  for  training,  research,  and 
acquisition  of  materials,  for  teaching  fel- 
lowships to  raise  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion at  smaller  colleges  and  for  scholar- 
ship grants  and  low  interest  loans  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 

Without  an  educated  electorate,  de- 
mocracy perishes — the  victim  of  dema- 
gogues and  other  self-seekers.  Educated 
children  mean  educated  adults  able  to 
live  finer  lives  as  better  citizens. 

We  improved  our  laws  to  get  decent 
housing  for  our  people;  $7.5  billion  is 
authorized  for  a  4-year  housing  program. 
The  program  Includes  urban  renewal, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  college  housing, 
60,000  new  units  oi  pubUc  housing  an- 


nually, and  matching  grants  to  com- 
munities for  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
A  new  program  Is  Initiated  for  rent  sub- 
sidies for  some  of  our  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  displaced  low-income  fami- 
lies. No  downpayments  are  required  of 
veterans  buying  homes. 

Decent  housing  for  our  people  is  essen- 
tial. If  democracy  requires  respect  for 
the  individual  and  opportunity  for  ful- 
fillment of  his  aims  in  life,  he  must  have 
the  privilege  to  acquire  a  decent  home. 
Hovels,  squalor,  and  overcrowding  in  im- 
poverished quarters  are  not  the  soil  in 
which  respect  and  fulfillment  are  at- 
tained. These  are  signs  of  democracy's 
decay  and  unless  corrected  threaten  its 
survival. 

A  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
give  us  better  administration  of  housing 
matters  and  closer  cooperation  with  our 
Cities  in  relieving  distressful  conditions. 

A  healthy  mind  needs  a  healthy  body. 
This  Congress  authorized  special  con- 
trols over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
with  strict  penalties  for  offenses  involv- 
ing young  people.  Every  package  of 
cigarettes  must  carry  the  statement 
"cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health." 

While  we  like  to  see  our  business  com- 
munity earning  healthy  profits,  the 
health  of  our  people  is  more  important. 

Grants  have  been  authorized  to  our 
communities  for  mass  immunization  pro- 
grams against  polio,  diptheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  tetanus,  and  measles.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  national  technical 
institute  to  educate  our  deaf  people. 
Grants  were  authorized  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  for  training 
of  teachers  for  our  mentally  retarded 
and  otherwise  handicapped  children. 
Regional  medical  centers,  research  lab- 
oratories, and  health  facilities  to  com- 
bat heart  disease,  cancer,  and  other 
maladies  will  be  established  with  Federal 
money. 

We  have  helped  to  continue  prosper- 
ity for  our  people.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  longest  continuous  period  of 
peacetime  prosperity  in  our  countiy's 
history.  This.  I  believe,  is  the  result  of 
our  better  understanding  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
measures  to  insure  its  continued  expan- 
sion. 

Among  the  things  this  Congress  did 
to  insure  continued  prosperity  for  our 
people  was  to  reduce  excise  taxes  by 
$4.6  billion  a  year.  I  have  been  urging 
such  enactments  in  every  Congress  since 
1947.  Levies  on  such  items  as  furs, 
jewelry,  radios,  TV  sets,  cameras,  house- 
hold appliances,  musical  instruments, 
and  on  cabarets  and  general  admissions 
were  repealed.  The  10-percent  tax  on 
automobiles  is  to  be  gradually  reduced. 

One  billion  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars was  authorized  to  institute  and  co- 
ordinate public  works  and  other  pro- 
grams among  the  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal authorities  to  revive  the  economy 
and  improve  the  skills  and  health  of  Ap- 
palachian area  residents. 

To  help  meet  our  gold  outflow  prob- 
lem, the  Congress  repealed  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  deposits  shall 
be  backed  by  25  percent  gold  reserves. 


This  freed  our  gold  to  meet  foreign 
demands  and  served  notice  on  the  world 
that  we  Intend  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments without  resorting  to  devaluing  the 
dollar. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  extended  for  3  years 
and  the  training  period  was  extended 
from  52  weeks  to  104  weeks. 

A  4-year  $3.3  billion  program  of  pub- 
lic works  by  loans  and  grants  to  local 
governments  and  other  public  or  private 
groups  in  economically  deprived  com- 
munities to  develop  industries,  facilities, 
and  to  create  jobs  was  authorized.  Addi- 
tional millions  were  authorized  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  revolv- 
ing fund  to  assist  those  struck  by  floods, 
tornadoes,  and  other  disasters. 

One  billion  eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars was  authorized  for  antipoverty  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportvmity 
Act  of  1964.  This  will  help  the  less  for- 
tunate to  become  productive  citizens. 

Our  natural  resources,  will  be  pre- 
served. Nature  has  been  good  to  our 
land  with  its  bountiful  blessings.  In  the 
past  we  have  been  careless  with  them. 
We  should  remember  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  us.  We  aro  only  trustees  who 
are  privileged  to  enjoy  them  during  our 
lives  and  are  responsible  for  their  pres- 
ervation so  that  they  may  be  turned 
over  to  our  children  and  those  who  come 
after  them  for  their  enjoyment. 

The  Congress  implemented  this  prin- 
ciple by  establishing  a  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council  and  River  Basin  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  planning  for  maxi- 
mum use  of  resources  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  such  planning.  It  fixed  uni- 
form policies  for  recreation  facilities,  fish 
and  wildlife  preserves  and  also  for  multi- 
purpose water-resource  projects.  Nine 
hundred  forty-four  million  dollars  was 
authorized  for  fiood  control  and  naviga- 
tion improvement  projects  in  13  river 
basins. 

It  expanded  and  extended  for  5  years 
research  and  development  programs  for 
conversion  of  saline  water;  it  extended 
loan  programs  to  commercial  fisheries;  it 
increased  aid  to  communities  to  combat 
water  pollution  and  established  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

All  of  those  matters  were  important 
but  more  important  were  the  laws  en- 
acted which  dealt  with  human  rights 
rather  than  material  privileges. 

The  improved  voting  rights  law  and 
the  new  immigration  law  that  does  away 
with  the  obnoxious  and  inhumane  quota 
system  were  among  the  high  spots  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Congress. 

Some  will  argue  that  all  this  impov- 
erishes initiative  and  makes  for  a  list- 
less and  dependent  citizenry.  The  re- 
verse is  true.  Relieved  of  the  threat  of 
an  unfriendly  and  overpowering  fate, 
man  is  freed  to  contribute  his  talent 
and  effort  to  the  community  to  make  it 
a  better  place  for  him  and  his  family, 
and  to  strive  toward  self -fulfillment  and 
for  meaning  in  his  life,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  community  stands 
with  him  in  his  fight  against  the  com- 
mon enemies,  disease,  poverty,  ignorance, 
natural  and  man-made  disasters,  and 
other  calamities  to  which  he  may  fall 
prey. 
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in  foreign  affairs,  the  Congress  has 
steadfastly  supported  the  ^President 
S  anti-Arab  boycott  legislation,  which 
I  sponsored,  was  enacted.  The  foreign 
aid  program  was  strengthened.  Our 
participation  in  the  World  Bank  and  its 
affiliates  was  increased. 

our  involvement  in  southeast  Asia, 
while  unfortunate,  was  not  of  our  doing, 
our  national  security,  indeed  that  of  the 
fiee  world  demands  that  we  successfully 
fulfill  our  commitments  there  and  every- 
where.   We  can  and  will  do  no  less. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  more  im- 
Dortant  legislation  that  has  been  enacted 
by  Congress  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

The  well-being  of  our  people  Is  a 
proper  concern  of  our  Government.  Our 
older  citizens  remember  the  depression 
of  the  1930's  when  our  Nation  was 
gripped  by  despair,  its  banks  shut,  its 
industrial  machine  creaking  along  at  a 
fraction  of  Its  capacity.  Our  people 
dreaded  the  day  and  feared  the  future. 
There  are  still  some  who  argue  that  our 
free  enterprise  system  should  be  free 
of  Government  Interference.  These  peo- 
ple object  to  legislation  which  seeks  to 
eliminate  poverty,  squalor,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  all  the  other  indicia  of  a 
malfunctioning  economy. 

I  disagree  with  them.  Whenever  our 
economy  develops  these  symptoms,  reme- 
dial action  must  be  taken  to  eliminate 
their  causes.  Such  action  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  system,  rather  it  insures 
its  survival.  To  ignore  them  could  be 
fatal.  We  must  care  less  for  profits  and 
more  for  the  survival  of  a  truly  free  en- 
terprise system  that  creates  those  profits 
and  gives  to  all  of  us  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

When  individuals  cannot  or  will  not  do 
what  is  necessary  and  essential,  govern- 
ment must  step  In  and  do  it. 

No  one,  I  am  certain,  agrees  with  every 
last  detail  of  all  the  laws  we  enacted.  In 
fact,  some  even  disagree  with  the 
principles  involved.  This  right  to  dis- 
agree and  to  express  that  disagreement  is 
what  makes  our  country  strong  and  so 
powerful. 

But  I  daresay,  that  all  these  laws 
initiated  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
President  will  serve  and  serve  well  the 
too  long  neglected  needs  of  our  country. 
The  job  is  not  done.  It  probably  never 
will  be.  God  willing,  we  will  continue  to 
stride  forward  next  year  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  greatest  number  of  our 
great  country. 

I  must  conclude  this  statement  on  a 
personal  note  and  with  a  well  deserved 
tribute  to  our  Speaker,  a  truly  wonderful 
Christian  gentleman,  a  devoutly  religious 
man  who  does  not  wear  his  religiosity  on 
his  sleeve  but  practices  its  highest  moral 
principles  in  his  daily  life. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1947,  I 
have  had  the  finest  cooperation  from  our 
Speakers  and  from  the  leadership  of  both 
major  parties  in  arranging  to  accom- 
modate my  coreligionists  of  the  Jewish 
faith  so  that  we  have  never  had  a  roUcall 
on  a  Jewish  holiday  that  coincided  with 
a  legislative  day. 

This  year  the  Rosh  Hashana  holi- 
days—the Jewish  New  Year— fell  on 
legislative  days.   Unfortunately,  the  par- 


liamentary situation  was  such  that  it  was 
impossible  to  extend  the  courtesy  to  the 
Jewish  Members— 15  of  them— of  fore- 
going roUcalls  on  those  2  days. 

If  we  attended  religious  services  either 
in  our  places  of  worship  in  our  home  dis- 
tricts or  in  the  temples  and  synagogues 
which  welcomed  us  in  Washington,  D.C., 
we  could  not  possibly  get  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  time  each  day  without 
violating  our  traditional  practices. 

With  the  warmly  sincere  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
John  W.  McCormack,  we  were  permitted 
to  temporarily  convert  the  nondemonina- 
tional  congressional  prayer  room  in  the 
Capitol  to  a  synagogue  for  our  prayer 
services.  We  were  then  enabled  to  attend 
to  our  religious  duties  as  well  as  our  gov- 
ernmental obligations,  serving  both  and 
doing  violence  to  neither. 

While  keeping  church  and  state  com- 
pletely separate,  each  gave  the  other  full 
respect  and  obeisance. 

Finally,  I  extend  sincere  thanks  to  my 
constituents  for  having  elected  me  to 
the  89th  Congress,  which  President  John- 
son named  "the  greatest  in  American 
history." 


appreciation  reception  last  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. 

It  was  said  of  his  appointment  by  the 
chief  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  that  it  was  "in  the  fin- 
est tradition.  He  has  shown  two  Presi- 
dents that  he  knows  how  to  deliver  the 
goods."  If  anybody  can,  this  whirlwind 
of  energy  and  efficiency  will  be  able  to 

deliver  the  mail.  ^  .^  ^  , 

Speaker  McCormack  has  said  that  in 
his  almost  40  years  in  Congress  he  has 
never  met  "a  more  sensitive,  kind,  and 
understanding  person  who  has  coordi- 
nated action  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House."  When  the  President  an- 
nounced his  appointment  of  the  new 
Postmaster  General,  he  said  that,  "Law- 
rence O'Brien  will  continue  to  be  a  very 
strong  right  arm  to  the  President."  We 
join  the  President  and  the  Speaker  in 
saluting  this  extraordinarily  competent 
and  totaUy  dedicated  public  servant. 


TRIBUTE  TO  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL (DESIGNATE)  LAWRENCE  F. 
O'BRIEN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
ter nearly  5  years  of  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  as  special  presidential  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  congressional  liaison, 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  an  affable  and  able 
son  of  Massachusetts,  will  soon  take  the 
oath  as  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 

gf  of pg 

He  will  bring  to  his  new  responsibili- 
ties the  wisdom  gained  in  his  years  of  in- 
timate knowledge  of  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government.  He  has  organized  political 
campaigns  that  were  models  of  eflBciency 
and  organization  and  monuments  to  his 
vinderstanding  of  the  wishes,  emotions, 
and  ideals  of  the  voters  to  whom  he  ap- 
pealed. 

He  was  once  described  as  the  Jim 
Farley  of  the  Kennedy  administration;  it 
is  appropriate  that  he  should  now  hold, 
in  the  Johnson  administration,  the  office 
which  Jim  Farley  occupied  with  such 
success.  Larry  O'Brien  will  no  doubt  ad- 
minister the  Post  Office  Department  with 
tact,  zeal,  and  high  Ideals.  He  is  known 
as  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in 
Washington.  His  ardor  for  hard  work 
will  find  an  appropriate  field  of  action 
in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  was  a  personal  tribute  to  him  that 
members  of  both  parties  on  the  Senate's 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
joined  together  in  unanimously  recom- 
mending Mr.  O'Brien's  confirmation. 
The  Senate,  knowing  full  well  his  out- 
standing qualifications,  immediately 
confirmed  him  by  voice  vote.  It  was  an 
even  greater  tribute  to  him  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  honored  him  at  an 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE FOR  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ZAMBIA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
24th  day  of  October  marks  the  first  anni- 
versary of  independence  for  the  Republic 
of  Zambia. 

The  people  of  what  was  once  called 
Northern  Rhodesia  have  come  a  long 
way  since  the  days  of  David  Livingstone's 
famous  explorations  in  the  19th  century. 
Today  the  Republic  of  Zambia  Is  one 
of  the  most  economically  prosperous  and 
politically  stable  nations  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  The  efficient  exploita- 
tion of  its  famous  "copper  belt"  makes  it 
the  third  largest  producer  of  copper  in 
the  world  and  has  netted  Zambia  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  surplus  that  may  well 
be  envied  by  many  nations  considered 
economically  more  developed. 

During  its  first  year  of  independence 
the  young  republic  has  begun  a  coa-        r 
certed  effort  to  diversify  and  balance  the       -r 
economy  and  at  the  same  increase  the 
overall  economic  welfare  of  the  entire 
population. 

Zambia's  close  association  with  the 
United  Nations  and  its  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  West  in  foreign  af- 
fairs have  already  earned  the  respect 
generally  accorded  those  nations  which 
are  considered  to  have  gained  Interna- 
tional prowess. 

The  first  year  of  independence  has 
marked  an  illustrious  beginning  for  the 
Republic  of  Zambia.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  moment  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Zambia  on  their  first  anniversary. 


AN    INSPIRING    KXAMPLE    OP    PER- 
SONAL  INITIATIVE    AND    ENTER- 
PRISE 
Mr.  DONOHUE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  here  a  very  timely  feature 
story,  by  Martha  Mason,  that  appeared 
in  the  magazine  section  of  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  news- 
paper. 

At  a  period  in  which  there  is  so  much 
fear  about  the  loss  of  personal  initiative 
and  ingenuity  in  modern  society  this 
article  graphically  demonstrates,  in  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Carol  Lebeaux,  that  a  young 
mother,  while  fully  discharging  her 
household  duties,  can  still  exercise  her 
talents  and  ambition,  through  persever- 
ing, study,  and  industrious  application, 
for  personal  satisfaction  and  family  de- 
velopment which  is  worthy  of  wide  imi- 
tation. 
The  article  follows: 

Calendar  Girl  Carol  Lebeaux 
(By  Martha  Mason) 
"Calendar  art" — It's  a  term,  to  conjure  up 
images  of  comely  females  in  varying  degrees 
of  dishabille. 

Not  so  with  the  crisp,  imaginative  wood- 
cut-on-cloth  calendars  from  the  workshop 
of  Mrs.  Maxim  Lebeaux  of  15  Monadnock 
Drive,  Shrewsbury. 

An  attTEictive  former  New  York  profes- 
sional model,  nightclub  performer,  artist 
end  jewelry  maker  turned  housewife,  Carol 
Lebeaux  has  developed  her  calendar  making 
from  a  kitchen  hobby  to  a  growing  nation- 
wide business. 

She  produced  her  first  batch  of  calenders — 
a  mere  30 — to  give  as  Christmas  presents  in 
1957;  and.  Just  like  topsy,  the  idea  growed 
and  growed. 

It's  no  siirprlse  then,  that  Carol  woke  up 
one  morning  to  the  realization  that  she  had  a 
full-scale,  if  modest,  business  on  her  hands. 
Those  first  30  calendars  were  a  far  cry  from 
the  ones  Carol  turns  out  these  days.  It 
took  1  hour  and  the  body  English  of  her 
children,  Annie  and  Roy.  now  16  and  12,  re- 
spectively,  to   print   each   calendar. 

Though  her  enthusiasm  for  woodcuts 
dated  from  elementary  school  days,  Carol 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  silk-screen  process 
which  now  simplifies  production  for  her. 

Since  she  knew  nothing  of  the  method, 
Carol  saw  but  one  way  to  reproduce  each 
woodcut  on  the  cloth  calendar — by  spread- 
ing each  block  by  hand,  or,  in  this  case,  by 
foot. 

"I  balanced  both  children  on  tiptoe  on  the 
surface  of  the  woodblock  and  had  them  tot- 
ter there  for  several  minutes.  Some  process." 
But  when  calendar  requests  flocked  In  for 
the  following  year,  Carol  set  about  finding 
a  better  method. 

"Someone  suggested  silk  screen,"  she  said, 
"but  no  one  in  the  family  knew  a  thing  about 
the  process,  so  I  went  to  the  public  library 
and  studied  all  the  books  on  the  subject.  It 
turned  out  to  be  ideal." 

A  silk  screen  is  basically  a  stencil  drawn 
on  a  drum-tight  sheet  of  silk  stretched  on  a 
wooden  frame.  The  screen  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  fabric  to  be  printed  and  a  special 
printing  ink  is  poured  on  one  end  of  it. 

The  actual  printing  is  accomplished  by 
pulling  a  squeegee  the  length  of  the  screen, 
forcing  the  ink  to  print  through  the  open 
areas  of  the  stencil — et  voila. 

Carol  doesn't  make  the  actual  silk  screens. 
She  designs  the  calendar,  carres  the  art  work 
on  the  block,  and  then  makes  a  print  of  the 
entire  layout  on  a  20-by-32-inch  sheet  of 
paper.  The  layout  is  then  taken  to  a  crafts- 
man who  transfers  It  to  the  silk  by  a  modern 
photographic  method. 


So.  having  found  Bomeone  to  make  the 
silk  stencils,  the  Lebeaiixs  arm«d  themselves 
with  squeegees  and  set  to  work  printing. 

But  where  to  work?  Carol  needed  a  large 
enough  table  in  a  room  that  wouldnt  cry 
over  spilled  ink.  Only  one  place  filled  the 
bill — the  kitchen. 

The  result  was  that  calendar  output 
boomed,  but  cooking  met  with  production 
setbacks,  and  the  Lebeauxs  Uved  on  soup  and 
sandwiches  eaten  alfresco  in  the  living  room 
until  the  1958  batch  of  130  calendars  had 
been  finished. 

Thirty  of  the  130  were  a  repeat  of  the 
Christmas  gifts;  the  remaining  100  had  been 
ordered  by  Carol's  father,  in  the  textile  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City.  In  filing  his  first 
order,  Carol  began  her  practice  of  individual- 
ized designs  for  each  major  customer. 

The  1958  calendars  produced  the  same 
flood  of  requests  for  the  following  year  as 
had  the  1957  edition.  But  this  time  her 
father  was  also  besieged  with  requests  from 
business  associates  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  calendars  as  token  gifts. 

Prom  them  came  mock-anguished  cries 
about  how  they  would  have  to  redecorate 
their  offices  if  not  supplied  with  the  latest 
calendar  of  likesize  to  cover  the  spot  on  the 
wall  left  by  the  existing  hanging.  And  so, 
once  again,  kitchen-produced   calendars. 

The  orders  were  music  to  Carol's  ears. 
"But  when  I  got  a  good  order  from  a  local 
drug  distributor  in  1960.  the  thought  of 
another  siege  in  the  kitchen  was  more  than 
the  family  could  bear.  So  we  simply  had  to 
find  some  other  place  to  work." 

A  recent  addition  to  the  animal  hospital 
which  her  husband  then  operated  provided  It. 
Carol  stole  one  room,  and  her  husband  con- 
structed a  suitable  table  so  that  the  kitchen 
would  not  have  to  go  tableless  for  the  dura- 
tion. F^sr  2  years,  then,  calendars  were 
turned  out  to  the  tune  of  barking  dogs  and 
meowing  cats. 

It  wasn't  untU  about  2 '2  years  ago,  when 
the  family  moved  to  their  present  home, 
that  Carol  finally  acquired  a  proper  studio  of 
her  own,  and  her  husband,  Maxim,  built  an- 
other new  table  for  her. 

Instead  of  requiring  the  squeegee  to  be 
pulled  with  two  hands  the  length  of  the 
silk  screen,  an  exhausting  and  backbreaking 
process,  the  new  setup  involved  a  lever  de- 
vice called  a  one-arm  squeegee  which  per- 
mits much  easier  operation  by  one  person. 
Meanwhile  business  l>oomed.  "One  thing 
always  seemed  to  lead  to  another,"  Carol 
said.  "For  instance,  while  I  was  talking 
about  my  work  with  the  owner  of  a  men's 
speciality  shop,  I  met  two  more  prospective 
clients — a  Worcester  restaurant  man,  and 
the  owner  of  a  truck  sales  agency  and  I  got 
two  new  orders. 

"One  was  a  heraldic  design  for  a  Tudor- 
style  restaurant,  and  the  other  an  antique 
truck  motif  for  the  truck  dealer." 

For  a  stamp  and  coin  shop  in  Springfield, 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  and  largest  of  Its 
kind  in  the  country,  Carol  designed  an  exclu- 
sive calendar  depicting  early  American  coins. 
And  while  visiting  Old  Mystic  seaport  in 
Connecticut,  she  was  so  impressed  with  the 
potential  of  the  nautical  scenery  that  she 
employed  it  in  a  calendar.  The  Old  Mystic 
gift  shop  has  reordered  it  every  year,  since. 

The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  equally 
pleased  with  the  calendar  designed  for  it. 
Showing  scenes  in  and  around  the  college. 

Carol  became  interested  in  woodcuts  when 
she  used  that  art  form  to  illustrate  some 
creative  writing  she  had  done  in  the  8th 
grade.  She  developed  an  instinctive  liking 
for  the  block  prints,  a  liking  that  endured 
despite  the  fact  that  she  did  nothing  with 
them  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  "I  think 
the  woodcut  is  the  best  medium  for  me — I 
get  the  most  satisfying  effect  with  it." 

Carol  studied  at  New  York  City's  Mvislc 
and  Art  High  School,  and  at  the  famous 
Art  Students'  League  under  such  lights  as 


Sculptor  William  Zorach  and  Painter  Yasuo 
Kunlyoshi. 

But  after  completing  her  studies  she 
tvuned  to  the  other  side  of  the  easel,  as  it 
were,  becoming  a  photographer's  model  with 
the  Harry  Conover  Agency. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  a  chance  meeting 
with  Comedian  Wally  Cox,  a  former  costudent 
at  Music  and  Art  High,  started  her  on  the 
road  to  a  successful  nightclub  act. 

"At  a  party  where  both  Wally  and  I  had 
been  invited,  he  entertained  with  a  phony 
palmistry  routine.  So  I  got  the  Idea  for  a 
comic  character-reading  act."  With  Cox's 
blessing,  Carol  went  on  to  make  a  name  for 
herself  as  "Lorelei,"  a  rather  kooky  clair- 
voyant. 

In  1950,  however,  the  siren  call  of  palmistry 
began  to  pall,  and  Carol  retvirned  to  her 
original  love — art.  Not  woodcuts  yet,  but 
attractive  handmade  ceramic  jewelry,  a  pw- 
suit  she  could  follow  and  still  care  for  her 
yoiuig  daughter.  She  sold  her  baubles, 
bangles,  et  al.,  to  the  chains  of  Elizabeth 
Arden  and  Helsna  Rubinstein  shops. 

But  the  birth  of  son  Roy  in  1952,  and  the 
press  of  her  husband's  recently  acquired 
veterinary  practice  in  Leominster,  caused  the 
creative  arts  to  take  a  back  seat,  and  I  be- 
came a  sort  of  chief  cook,  bottle  washer,  and 
veterinary  assistant  until  1957. 

Then  the  creative  urge  became  too  per- 
sistent to  Ignore,  and  those  first  fateful  cal- 
endars were  laboriously  stomped  out. 

Her  most  extensive  recent  commission  is 
tied  in  with  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute's centennial  celebration.  As  part  of  the 
commemorative  events,  WPI  paid  tribute  to 
one  of  WPI's  most  Illustrious  graduates.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard. 

To  celebrate  National  Goddard  Day,  March 
16,  WPI  held  a  formal  banquet,  and  gracing 
the  cover  of  the  banquet  program  was  a 
woodcut  portrait  of  Goddard  carved  by 
Carol.  Mrs.  Goddard,  widow  of  the  doctor 
has  also  requested  that  a  print  of  the  wood- 
cut be  given  a  permanent  place  in  a  room 
dedicated  to  Goddard  memorabilia  in  the 
proposed  Goddard  Library  to  be  buUt  at 
Clark  University. 

Carol  also  has  done  a  woodcut  portrait  of 
the  late  George  C.  Gordon,  Tech  graduate, 
who  for  92  years  was  notoriously  camera  shy. 
Gordon  bequeathed  $5  million  to  WPI  to  be 
used  to  build  a  library,  and  the  portrait  will 
be  on  both  the  ground  breaking  and  build- 
ing dedication  programs. 

For  Paxton's  Anna  Maria  College,  Carol  is 
doing  a  series  of  woodcuts  of  campus  scenes 
to  be  used  for  brochures  and  newsletters. 

With  increasingly  larger  orders,  she  has 
found  It  necessary  to  remove  part  of  the 
production  from  her  home  studio.  For 
orders  larger  than  300  she  does  the  designs 
and  woodcuts,  but  has  the  actual  printing 
done  by  Worcester's  Silpro  Co.,  Inc. 

But  the  smaller  orders  are  still  strictly 
a  family  afl^air.  Roy  and  Annie  help  by 
taking  up  finished  prints  and  transferring 
them,  with  agonizing  care  so  as  not  to 
smudge  the  wet  ink,  to  the  drying  racks. 
Later,  they  insert  sticks  and  hooks  into  the 
top  hem  of  each  calendar,  roll  it  up  and  slip 
Into  an  Individual  mailing  tube. 

"With  the  children's  help,  we  can  print 
about  200  calendars  an  hour — that's  some- 
thing compared  with  the  l-an-ho\ir  rate 
during  the  old  foot  pressure  days." 

Of  course,  this  home-based  enterprise  is 
not  without  certain  side  effects — some 
scratchier  than  others. 

"You  take  one  cat.  half  Burmese,  half  Sia- 
mese, dip  well  in  printing  ink,  and  the  result 
is  one  very  substantial  mess,"  Carol  said 
ruefully. 

Kittan,  the  cat  In  question,  walked  across 
a  silk  screen  not  long  ago,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  paint  the  house  in  a  trail  of  colored 
paw  prints  alternating  with  tail  swishes. 

Carol  and  Roy  mistakenly  used  turpentine 
to  remove  the  ink.    The  result  was  one  hys- 
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ti-rlcal  cat— howling  and  scratching  until 
Sfy  let  outdoors.  Cat  streaked  off  m  such 
f^ne  frenzy  that  no  one  expected  ever  to 
see  him  again.  But  3  hours  later  he  re- 
turned purring  like  a  kitten  and  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  the  dye  Job. 

But  Carol  and  her  family  have  learned  to 
take  such  minor  crises  in  stride. 

"There's  a  satisfaction  to  working  in  a 
medium  you  enjoy,  and  producing  art  that 
pleases  the  public,"  she  said. 

"It's  even  worth  a  technicolor  cat. 


local  government  responsibility  and  inde- 
pendence in  matters  of  home  concern 
while  preserving  the  coordinated  energies 
and  vision  of  wholesome  partnership  that 
has  brought  this  country  to  the  pinnacle 
of  free  world  leadership,  seeking  only 
peace  on  earth  and  health  and  progress 
for  all,  everywhere. 


A  FEDERAL  TAX-SHARING  PLAN 
WITH  THE  STATES  SHOULD  BE 
EXPLORED 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  increasingly  important  challenges 
facing  us  today  is  to  seaichingly  examine 
and  prudently  move  toward  achieving  a 
more  wholesome  and  even  balance  and 
separability  between  and  among  the  units 
and  powers  of  government  at  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  levels. 

Many  authorities  have  voiced  their 
concern  at  the  accelerating  temptation 
and  tendency  of  the  State  and  commu- 
nity units  to  surrender  too  many  of  their 
responsibilities  and  energies  to  the  in- 
fluence and  direction  of  remote  planners 
and  consulters  within  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  tendency  is  perhaps  a  natural 
development  in  connection  with  the  huge 
Federal  assistance  appropriations  going 
to  the  State  and  community  operations 
in  concert  with  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  this  nuclear  age,  to  en- 
courage and  inspire  working  partner- 
ships with  the  States  and  communities 
in  the  common  objective  of  national 
progress.  The  fear  is  that  these  part- 
nerships, admittedly  in  good  cause,  may 
unwittingly  become  unhealthily  dis- 
jointed and  eventually  operate  against 
the  best  whole  interest,  if  we  do  not 
watch  out. 

Money  may  be,  as  In  other  things,  at 
the  root  of  this  unhappy  tendency  of  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  give 
up  too  much  of  their  community  home 
responsibility  and  independence  but  tlie 
evil  is  not  inevitable  if  we  are  wise  enough 
to  recognize  Its  approach  and  take  effec- 
tive steps  against  it. 

It  is  precisely  in  order  to  initiate  and 
develop  effective  ways  and  means  to  re- 
strain this  situation,  while  retaining  and 
promoting  the  wholesome  and  dynamic 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  other  levels  below  in  obvious  areas 
of  essential  need,  that  I  have  introduced 
a  bill.  H.R.  11770,  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax 
receipts  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traditional  principle, 
that  the  best  government  is  the  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  people,  still  re- 
mains true.  It  is  to  that  fundamental 
truth  and  purpose  this  bill  is  directed. 
I  hope  that  early  in  the  next  session  the 
Congress  will  devote  itself  to  the  in- 
creasingly Imperative  need  to  encourage 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORIC  1ST 
SESSION  OF  THE  89TH  CONGRESS 
Mr.  DONOHUE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  termed  the  1st  part  of 
this  89th  Congress  as  "the  greatest  ses- 
sion in  the  history  oi  our  Nation."  Most 
authorities  agree  this  session  has  been 
the  most  productive  in  all  of  our  national 
legislative  history.  Unquestionably  It 
has  been  the  most  consistently  industri- 
ous and  effective  of  any  in  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve. 

Even  the  statistics  of  this  first  session 
are  more  than  usually  impressive.  Over 
a  period  of  10 '/a  months  more  than  13,000 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  some 
3,000  more  in  the  Senate.  The  House 
considered  some  1,000  of  these  legislative 
proposals.  Out  of  this  number  some  300 
have  become  public  laws  which  include 
about  an  85-percent  implementation  of 
the  administration's  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  programs. 

However,  legislative  effectiveness  and 
merit  must  be  judged  more  by  quahty 
and  beneficial  range  than  mere  quantity. 
It  is  exactly  by  these  standards  of  real 
substance  and  great  national  impact  that 
this  congressional  session  seems  to  have 
widely  surpassed  the  accomplishments  of 
any  other  congressional  session  in  the 
past.  I  think  any  objective  assessment 
of  the  bills  that  were  adopted  will  clearly 
show  that  tremendous  legislative  strides 
forward  were  made  in  practically  all  the 
basic  areas  of  human  needs,  human 
rights,  human  development,  economic 
stimulation    and    conservation,    of    our 

natural  resources. 

The  most  outstanding  legislative 
breakthroughs  came  about  by  the  ap- 
proval of  new  programs  providing  medi- 
cal care  for  the  elderly,  aid  to  all  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  elimination  of  the  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  from  our  im- 
migration laws.  These  three  legislative 
goals  have  been  much  debated  In  past 
Congresses  but  never  achieved  until  this 
session. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  new  immigration  law.  I  was 
among  the  first  advocates  of  this  bill  and 
it  was  originally  approved  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
of  which  I  am  a  Member.  This  new  law 
besides  outlawing  the  national  origins 
principle  creates  a  revised  system  of 
equitable  preferences  for  relatives  of 
American  citizens  and,  while  strength- 
ening the  protection  of  the  American 
worker  against  any  possible  competition 


In  his  employment,  also  grants  prefer- 
ences to  prospective  immigrants  whose 
special  skills  are  urgently  required  here- 
High  on  any  listing  of  approved  meas- 
ures in  the  area  of  human  needs  we  would 
have  to  mention,  besides  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  social  security  benefits  expan- 
sion: extending  the  antipoverty  program 
to  insure  the  continued  operation  of  such 
provenly  effective  projects  as  Head  Start, 
community  action  council,  the  Job  Corps. 
the  neighborhood  youth  corps,  and  the 
worlts  study  program;  providing  special 
Federal   assistance,    in   the   elementary 
grades,  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren from  the  lowest  income  families; 
the  creation  of  a  new  Administration  on 
Aging  to  initiate  and  develop  programs 
of  interest  and  value  to  our  increasing 
numbers  of  older  citizens;  a  new  housing 
bill  that  includes  particular  considera- 
tion of  the  decent  housing  requirements 
of  low-income  families  and  the  approval 
of  a  3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
develop  a  series  of  regional  medical  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  to  fight  the 
three   worst   afflictions   of   our   modern 
society — heart     disease,     cancer,     and 
stroke. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  we  mention  the 
area  of  human  rights  we  have  to  im- 
mediately emphasize  the  enactment  of 
the  historic  voting  rights  measure  of 
1965.  This  act,  finally  and  forever,  pro- 
vides that  evei-y  citizen  anywhere  in  this 
country  can  exercise,  as  fully  and  freely 
as  is  humanly  possible,  his  privilege  to 
participate  in  all  public  elections.  Also 
in  this  area  we  would  have  to  list  legisla- 
tive actions  taken  to  implement  such 
essential  objectives  as  fair  employment 
practices,  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties, equal  wages  for  similar  work,  the 
so-called  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment and,  in  this  category.  I  think  we 
would  have  to  add  the  immigration  re- 
form bill. 

In  the  area  of  human  development  we 
would  have  to  place  foremost  those  meas- 
ures providing  a  new  system  of  student 
loans    and   scholarships    to    give   eveiT 
qualified  student  a  chance  to  continue 
his  higher  education  if  he  so  desires ;  ex- 
pansion of  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program  to  assist  the.  un- 
employed to  learn  new  skiUs  to  qualify 
them  for  new  jobs;  extending  the  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation  program    and   in- 
cluding special  consideration  and  assist- 
ance for  the  disabled  veterans  and.  the 
mentally  retarded;  enlargement  of  the 
war  orphans  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram ;  a  new  military  pay  incentive  pro- 
gram;   disabled  veterans  cost  of  living 
compensation  increases;  and  creation  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

In  the  economic  field  we  would  have  to 
give  prominent  mention  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  burden  of  more  than  $4  billion 
of  excise  taxes  on  the  American  con- 
sumer; the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  providing  assistance  to 
economically  distressed  regions;  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  to  make  the 
findings  of  modern  science  and  technol- 
ogy more  readily  available  to  American 
Industry  and  commerce;  major  improve- 
ment and  expansion  in  the  loan  proce- 
dures and  amounts  available  to  small 
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business:  approval  of  a  Federal  program 
of  research  and  development  In  high- 
speed rail  transportation,  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  State  and  region,  and  a 
host  of  less  publicized  measures. 

The  Congress  further  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  by  authorizing  new 
measures  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment, expanding  recreation  facilities  and 
wildlife  benefits  in  connection  with  wa- 
tershed projects,  water  pollution  control, 
conversion  of  saline  water,  air  pollution 
research,  highway  beautification  and 
many  other  supporting  programs. 

This  recital  is  necessarily  restricted  to 
a  summary  of  the  more  important  legis- 
lative actions  of  the  session  but  I  believe 
that  most  of  our  people  will  judge  it  to 
be  an  extraordinaiy  record  of  solid 
achievement  by  an  industrious  Congress 
working  with  an  energetic  President  for 
the  national  benefit. 

I  think  the  tremendous  record  of  the 
Congress  this  year  can  be  attributed  to 
three  fundamental  factors.  The  people 
and  the  Congress,  shocked  by  the  almost 
unbelievable  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  were  in  a  mood  for 
action  to  implement  and  expand  his  orig- 
nal  legislative  recommendations.  The 
vigoroiis  successor  to  President  Kennedy, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  possesses 
a  unique  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government:  he  believed  in 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  legislative  plans  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  some  new  ones  of  his  own  and 
he  provided  the  inspiring  leadership  to 
obtain  their  approval. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  patriotic,  non- 
partisan cooperation  of  many  members 
of  the  minority  party  without  whose  ef- 
fective help  many  of  the  most  important 
programs  could  not  have  been  approved, 
particularly  those  historic  measures  in- 
volving tremendous  advances  in  civil  and 
voting  rights  for  all  of  our  citizens  and 
greater  educational  opportunities  for  all 
our  children. 


A  JOURNEY  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include  at  this  point  a 
most  timely  and  inspiring  editorial  de- 
livered over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  recently,  graphically  describing 
and  reminding  us  of  Pope  Paul's  historic 
visit  to  this  country  and  the  United  Na- 
tions on  a  mission  of  peace  with  a  mes- 
sage of  faith  and  love  that  is  so  sorely 
needed  in  this  confused  and  distressed 
world. 

The  editorial  follows : 

In  14  magnificent  hours,  there  was  for  the 
world  a  period  of  history  for  present  and 
future  that  will  be  remembered  as  the  mag- 
nificent journey. 

Pope  Paul  journeyed  from  Rome  as  a 
messenger.  His  climax,  following  the  stir- 
ring plea  for  peace  at  the  United  Nations, 
was  a  magnificent  emotion  packed  moment 


of  history  at  Yankee  Stadium  as  he  stood  on 
a  red  carpeted  platform  before  a  spotless 
white  altar  and  brought  his  message  to  the 
world.    A  message  of  faith  and  love. 

He  told  his  audience  that  there  are  three 
rules  if  there  is  to  be  peace.  First,  to  love 
peace.  Second,  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
Third,  peace  must  be  based  on  moral  and 
religious  principles. 

He  was  not  loved  and  honored  just  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  church.  There  were 
thousands — millions — of  others  outside  his 
church  who  looked  upon  this  man  and  his 
journey  as  a  symbol  of  something  that  is 
needed  at  this  crucial  moment  in  our  lives. 

It  was  a  magnificent  journey — a  simple, 
dedicated  man  of  the  church  who  took  14 
hours  of  his  lifetime  to  bring  a  message  of 
peace  to  a  world.  A  message  that  could,  if 
followed,  mean  millions  and  millions  of  hours 
of  the  future  for  all  mankind. 

Pope  Paul  is  truly  a  man  of  peace. 


ASIAN  PEOPLES'  ANTI-COMMUNIST 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  ASH  BROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  patter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  Uth  Annual  Asian  Peoples' 
Anti-Communist  League  Conference  was 
helQ  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  this  conference 
and  serve  as  chief  delegate  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  Against  the  Ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  group  is  one  of  the  observer 
units  which  participates  in  this  confer- 
ence although  the  regular  delegates  are 
those  from  Asian  nations  alone. 

It  was  a  very  informative  conference 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
many  government  leaders  from  the  Asian 
nations.  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a 
report  and  the  following  was  made  to 
this  conference: 

Report  by  Congressman  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Representative  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Million  Against  the  Admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  U.N..  September  8, 
1965.  Manila.  Philippine  Islands 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.    Our 
committee  is  once  again  happy  to  participate 
with  you  in  your  important  work,  to  note 
your  serious  deliberations  and  to  encourage 
your  efforts.    We  believe  that  the  Asian  Peo- 
ples' Anti-Communist  League  serves  a  very 
valuable  purpose  and  your  history  and  ours 
serve  to  illustrate  the  diligent  work  of  free- 
dom-loving people  to  stem  the  tide  of  com- 
munism,   tell    the    world    of    communism's 
repressive    and    uncivilized    policies    and    to 
promote  governmental  Ideals  which  encour- 
age, not  shackle,  strengthen,  not  subjugate, 
the  peoples  of  the  world.    Your  work  in  the 
East,  ours  in  the  West,  started  11  years  ago 
although    Indeed    the    battle    against    com- 
munism  started   with    the   inception   of   its 
tyrannical  regimes. 

You  have  already  received  some  of  the 
representative  materials  of  our  Committee 
of  One  Million.  While  we  primarily  stress 
the  importance  of  keeping  Red  China,  a 
bandit  nation,  from  receiving  the  respecta- 
bility of  a  seat  on  the  world  body  we  are 
dedicated  to  an  even  higher  purpose,  that 
of  exposing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  fallacies  of  Communist  Ideology  and  life. 
The  people  of  America  are  steadfastly  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations.     This   is  also  the  present 


position  of  our  Government  and  we  trust 
that  this  will  be  a  firm  stand  for  the  future 
Communism  has  little  support  in  our  Nation 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  an  educa- 
tional task  which  must  be  accomplished 
there  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  While  most 
Americans  look  upon  godless  communism  as 
'that  other  way  of  life"  all  too  many  are  in- 
clined to  disbelieve  the  diabolical  nature 
of  communism  and  Communist  tyrants. 
They  tend  to  believe  that  Communists  -just 
can't  be  that  bad."  We  at  this  conference 
know  that  they  are  evil  and  must  never  re- 
lent in  our  determination  to  expose  ihe.r 
ways  to  the  good  people  of  the  world. 

parallel  to  hitler  is  drawn 

Here  we  see  an  unfortunate  parallel  with 
the  situation  in  the  thirties.  Most  Ameri- 
cans are  inclined  to  believe  the  best  about 
their  fellow  man.  This  is  a  virtue,  I  believe. 
It  was  difficult  to  argue  then  that  Hitler 
planned  aggression.  When  his  tanks  moved, 
Americans  thought  he  only  wanted  what  was 
really  Germany's  and  he  would  stop  there. 
When  he  committed  further  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, the  United  States  more  or  less  shrugged 
Its  shoulders  and  said,  "Oh,  well,  that's  all 
he  wants."  When  his  greed  proved  Insatiable 
and  he  went  on  and  on.  it  was  argued.  "Yes. 
he  has  gone  too  far  but  after  all  he  is  a  man 
just  like  us  and  we  should  be  able  to  rea- 
son with  him.  •  The  stench  of  Buchenwald 
and  Auschwitz  didn't  shake  most  Americans 
from  this  state  of  mind.  The  truth  of  the 
matter,  fellow  delegates  and  observers,  is 
that  there  are  some  people  who  are  different 
and  they  must  be  recognized  for  that  differ- 
ence. The  Communists,  like  Hitler,  are  not 
people  just  like  us — they  are  barbarian,  cruel, 
deceitful.  They  employ  tactics  which  no 
civilized  people  use  as  government  policy. 

Communists  use  deceit,  bribery,  murder- 
any  means  or  exploitation  to  further  their 
goals.  Most  people  are  not  aware  of  the  true 
nature  of  their  subversion  and  deceit  nor  the 
brutal  means  they  employ.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  their  plans  for  world  conquest,  they 
utilize  a  means  which  is  outside  of  the  polit- 
ical, military  and  social  policies  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  APACL  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  their 
willful  u.se  of  terror — sheer,  naked  terror— 
to  achieve  their  ends. 

SUBVERSION  IS  THEIR  GOAL 

The  attention  of  this  conference  and  the 
world  is  properly  directed  at  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
However,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Communist  conspiratorial  plans  for 
conquest  are  global,  not  regional  and  no  local 
Involvement,  however  significant,  should  di- 
vert our  attention  from  the  overall  picture. 
While  attention  of  the  world  was  focused  on 
mainland  China  some  20  years  ago.  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  take  over  Eastern  European 
nations  were  silently  going  forth.  While  the 
world  attegition  was  focused  in  Korea,  Com- 
munists were  fomenting  riots  and  laying  the 
ground  work  in  Latin  and  South  America. 

While  Cuba,  Berlin,  the  Congo,  Lebanon. 
Laos  have  been  the  crucial  points  in  Commu- 
nist strategy  at  specific  moments  in  the 
history  of  the  past  10  years,  at  all  times  their 
behind  the  scenes  efforts  have  gone  forward 
on  every  continent.  Indeed,  I  can  say  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  that  while  world  atten- 
tion. Including  ours,  has  been  directed  at 
these  so-called  hot  spots  their  subversive 
plans  have  gone  forward  in  the  United  States 
of  America  which,  after  all.  in  their  scheme 
of  things  remains  the  top  prize  to  be  won. 

Thus  we  must  encourage  a  vigilance  which 
is  uncommon  because  the  danger  is  uncom- 
mon. We  cannot  grow  weary  in  our  task. 
Most  importantly,  we  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  not  grow  weary  of 
our  global  commitments  to  help  the  free 
people  of  the  world  sustain  their  freedom. 
In  Vietnam  at  the  present  there  is  a  funda- 
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mental  American  commitment  which  serves 
as  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  the  people  of  Asia. 
We  will  support  you  In  your  efforts  to  im- 
prove your  standards  of  living  and  develop 
free  governments. 

COMMUNIST    LEADER   WEARS  TWO    HATS 

One  more  point  should  be  made  about  the 
communist  world  leadership.  The  leader  of 
the  soviet  Union  wears  two  hats.  He  is 
the  master  of  the  Kremlin  but  he  also  Is  the 
leader  of  the  world  Communist  movement. 
This  Is  a  readymade  tool  for  deception. 
Wearing  his  first  hat  he  can  make  peaceful 
eesturcs.  sign  test  ban  agreements  and  ap- 
pear to  be  compromising.  Directing  the 
worid  Communist  conspiracy  with  his  sec- 
ond hat,  he  can  continue  the  campaign  of 
aggression  and  subversion  through  terror, 
hate  and  discord  which  effectively  promote 
the  Communist  cause.  Tills  is  true  whether 
the  wearer  of  the  hat  happens  to  be  a  Mal- 
enkov,  a  Khrushchev,  or  a  Kosygln. 
summary 

our  goal  Is  a  splendid  one,  promoting  the 
orderly  building  of  free  societies  throughout 
the  world  where  people  can  achieve  their  just 
aspirations  and  governments  are  subservient 
to    the    people,    not    their    masters.     While 
Communists  talk  of  hate  we  talk  of  compas- 
sion for  our  fellow  man  on  every  contment, 
on  every  island  which  dots  the  earth.     We 
are  on  the  right  path  but  we  must  readily 
admit  that  the  forces  of  tyranny  have  been 
too  successful  for  us  to  take  any  pride  In  our 
accomplishments  to  date.     The  wave  of  the 
future  is  clearly  freedom  and  we  pledge  our 
every  effort  to  promote  Its  cause.     We  of  the 
Conunittee  of  One  Million  Against  the  Ad- 
mission   of    Communist    China    to    the    U.N. 
hall  APACL  as  an  effective  force  for  mobiliz- 
ing the  moral,  economic,  jHJlltlcal,  and  mili- 
tary might  of  the  free  peoples  of  Asia.     We 
support  your  Freedom  Center  in  Seoul.  Korea, 
and  vnl\  work  with  you  for  its  successful  fu- 
ture.    All  of  this  we  do   gladly  lor  we  are 
eminently  aware  of  the  obloquy  and  retribu- 
tion which  would  be  ours.  East  and  West,  if 
future  historians  should  ever   note   that   a 
people  who  were  dragging  their  chains  over- 
took and  passed  a  people  who  were  dragging 
their  feet.     Thank  you. 


BOATERS  AND  RECREATION 
Mr.  DYAli.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  now  cognizant  of  a  calamity  that 
is   growing    constantly;    namely    water 
pollution.    The  public  is  now  knowledge- 
able of  the  ramifications  that  are  at- 
tendant with  the  destruction  of  our  water 
resomces;  the  Congiess  has  reacted  to 
their  concern  with  legislation  to  reduce 
this  pollution  and  hopefully  to  eliminate 
it  completely. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  increase  the  areenal 
of  methods  necessary  to  combat  water 
pollution.  We  are  experiencing  a  plea- 
sure boat  boom  in  our  country.  More 
and  more  families  are  turning  to  our 
public  waters  for  recreation.  My  own 
community  which  borders  on  the  Long 
Island  Sound  abounds  with  boat  and 
bathing  enthusiasts.  The  boaters  in  my 
District  have  access  to  several  States 
such  as  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
and  the  more  adventuresome  can  navi- 


gate to  New  Jersey  or  Delaware .  In  fact, 
our  location  permits  our  seafarers  to 
visit,  through  the  use  of  various  routes, 
many  of  our  Nation's  States. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  near  future,  my 
seafaring  constituents  will  be  limited  in 
this  travel.  As  the  number  of  pleasure 
craft  increases,  so  does  the  pollution  that 
is  attendant  with  the  use  of  these  craft. 
Many  of  the  boats  have  enclosed  heads 
or  lavatories,  but  with  no  treatment 
facilities;  and.  therefore,  raw  sewage  is 
being  pumped  into  the  waters.  There 
are  now  some  water  areas  contiguous  to 
my  District  which  are  polluted;  thus  re- 
stricting the  bathing  public  and  the 
boaters  themselves  from  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  waten 

Recognizing  this  factor  several  States 
have  passed  laws  which  require  treat- 
ment of  boat  sewage.  These  restrictions 
are  increasing;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  not  uniform.  Boaters  may  find  that 
their  State  may  require  one  type  of  sew- 
age treatment  restriction  and  a  neigh- 
boring State  still  another  type  of  treat- 
ment. This  variance  in  the  laws  will 
deny  the  free  movement  of  the  boats  be- 
tween the  various  State  waters  for  com- 
pliance with  various  laws  may  be  impos- 
sible. 

My  bill  presents  a  method  to  increase 
the  use  of  sewage  treatment,  but  also  to 
attain  a  uniform  law  to  insure  free 
movement.  Both  of  these  factors  are 
necessaiT  for  effective  water  pollution 
control  and  the  concomitant  full  use  of 
our  water  ways  by  aU.  Under  my  bill 
standards  will  be  set  and  compliance 
with  this  standard  will  allow  all  boats 
-to  move  freely. 

*  While  it  is  true  that  boats  are  not  a 
*major  contributor  to  water  pollution,  it  is 
still  an  important  factor.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  increasing  State  laws  and 
the  statements  by  the  American  Boat  and 
Yacht  Council,  the  Yacht  Safety  Bureau 
and  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and 
Pollution  Control  of  the  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service. 

I  have  had  contact  with  various  boat- 
ing groups  and  boat  manufacturers  and 
I  am  extremely  impressed  with  their  de- 
siie  to  eliminate  their  contribution  to  the 
pollution.  The  boaters  recognize  the 
need  for  clean  water  more  than  most 
groups  in  our  country  and  they  have  re- 
sponded with  an  earnest  attempt  to  con- 
trol pollution. 

This  legislation  I  am  proposing  wiU 
lead  to  uniform  law  in  boat  sewage  treat- 
ment and  effectively  aid  om-  recovery  of 
the  water  resources  for  recreation. 


VOTING  RECORD,  89TH  CONGRESS. 
1ST  SESSION 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  extend^my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  is  now 
history  and  it  Is  appropriate  to  make 
a  report  on  what  has  transpired.  There 
were  many  constructive  legislative  pro- 
posals which  I  supported.    One  of  the 


highlights  was  the  inclusion  of  the  clean 
elections  section  to  the  voting  rights  bill. 
I  coauthored  this  section  with  other 
colleagues  who  felt  that  equal  attention 
should  be  given  to  fraudulent  election 
practices  in  Chicago  and  other  northern 
cities.  On  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram bill,  it  was  my  privilege  t5  play  an 
important  part.  I  handled  th^  bill  on 
the  floor  for  the  minority  and  helped 
cut  out  overlapping  and  duplication  in 
this  program  by  consolidating  other  re- 
training efforts  into  this  fine  program. 
Some  of  the  many  measures  which  I  sup- 
ported were: 

Water  resources  planning  legislation, 
especially  necessary  at  this  time  when 
water  shortages  are  threatening  many 
of  our  big  cities. 

Water  pollution  control  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  drive  for  clean  water  in  our 
rivers  and  streams. 

Mental  health  grants  to  help  pay  the 
salaries  of  professional  technical  people 
to  assist  the  mentally  ill  at  community 
mental  centers. 

A  voluntary  medicare  program  to  help 
older  people  meet  the  costs  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  many  other  medical  expenses. 

Drug  abuse  control  legislation  to 
tighten  controls  over  distribution  of  goof 
balls  and  pep  pills. 

Excise  tax  reduction  which  removed 
nuisance  taxes  on  many  household  items. 
Voting  rights  bill  which  extended  addi- 
tional protections  to  the  right  to  vote. 

Manpower  training  program  which 
helps  unskilled  workers  obtain  trauiiiig 
for  more  skilled  jobs. 

Presidential  disability  amendment 
which,  when  ratified.  wiU  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  more  orderly 
succession. 

Higher  Education  Act  with  student  as- 
sistance and  funds  for  construction  of 
academic  buildings. 

Small  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  which 
provides  for  improved  standards  in  coal 
mining  operations. 

Vocational  student  loan  insurance 
which  assists  students  going  to  trade 
or  vocational  schools. 

Rui-al  water  and  sanitation  lean  pro- 
gram which  assists  local  governments  to 
meet  problems  of  providing  these  s«rv- 
ices. 

Armed  sen-ices  pay  increase  legisla- 
tion which  gave  our  servicemen  a  long 
overdue  pay  hike. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  construc- 
tive proposals  I*  voted  for.  Many  more 
were  passed  on  a  nonrecord  vote  which 
received  my  support.  At  the  same  time, 
this  session  was  known  for  its  waste  and 
extravagance,  and  I  opposed  many  meas- 
ures which  called  for  excessive  and  in 
many  cases  unneeded  expenditures. 
Others  such  as  the  fai-m  bUl  and  aid  to 
education  established  more  control  over 
independent  citizens  and  local  school 
districts  and  were  vigorously  opposed. 
The  Democratic  majority  of  293  to  140 
is  so  excessive  that  many  of  these  bills 
received  rubberstamp  approval  with  lit- 
Ue  effort  to  improve  or  alter  them.  Some 
of  the  many  legislative  proposals  which 
received  my  opposition  were: 

Administration  effort  to  cut  $120  mil- 
lion from  the  vital  conservation  pro- 
gi-am  which  is  so  valuable  to  our  rural 
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areas  and  which  has  compiled  such  a 
splendid  record; 

Foreign  aid  to  Communist  countries, 
Nasser  and  Sukarno  and  other  tyrants 
who  are  undeserving  of  American  finan- 
cial assistance; 

National  debt  increases — we  now  have 
mcreased  the  debt  eight  different  times 
during  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  ad- 
rihinistration ; 

New  Cabinet  level  post  for  housing 
and  urban  development  which  I  predict 
will  grow  like  weeds  and  waste  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Removal  of  gold  reserve  requirement 
and  coinage  debasement  proposals  which 
start  us  down  the  road  to  printing  press 
money. 

ncrease  of  $1  billion  in  U.S.  contribu- 
ion  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Intel-national  Coffee  Agreement  which 
subsidizes  foreign  interests  and  forces 
the  American  consumer  to  pay  for  it. 

Poverty  program  which  has  compiled 
a  positive  record  of  waste  and 
inefficiency. 

Bread  tax  proposal  of  Johnson  admin- 
istration which  would  add  50  cents  more 
per  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  bread  tax  first 
passed  in  1964. 

Socialistic  rent  supplement  program 
which  subsidizes  rent  for  people  who  earn 
as  much  as  $11,200  per  year. 

Effort  to  remove  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley 
law  and  thereby  deny  States  the  privi- 
lege of  enacting  labor  legislation  their 
citizens  deem  appropriate. 

On  the  whole  there  were  many  con- 
structive legislative  enactments.  I  was 
vei-y  pleased  to  play  a  part  in  the  passage 
of  these  and  even  in  the  case  where  leg- 
islation received  my  negative  vote,  in 
most  cases  there  was  an  affirmative  effort 
to  improve  the  legislation.  However,  it 
has  been  my  contention  that  those  who 
say  there  is  always  an  alternative  or  a 
mi,ddle  of  the  road  are  wrong.  There 
usually  is  but  in  some  cases  there  is  just 
no  middle  of  the  road  and  no  way  to 
improve  a  bill.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  the  effort  to  take  14(b)  out  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  That  deserved  a  "no" 
vote.  Some  issues  just  cannot  be  com- 
promised. This  Congress  will  be  known 
for  the  basic  compromises  it  made  in  is- 
sues which  should  not  be  compromised. 

NOX  AU.  GOOD   MEASURES    HAVE   PASSED 

After  9  years  of  legislative  experience, 
I  have  found  that  new  ideas  sometimes 
take  a  while  to  catch  on.  Several  meas- 
ures which  have  received  my  special  at- 
tention were  not  adopted  but  I  feel  they 
will  pass  sooner  or  later.  Consei-vation 
and  education  have  always  been  two  spe- 
cial areas  of  interest.  You  may  recall 
that  the  wilderness  bill  took  many  years 
to  culminate  in  passage.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  sponsors  of  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach to  assist  colleges  and  high 
schools.  It  is  especially  important  to 
adopt  the  tax  credit  to  assist  our  private 
universities  who  need  the  stimulus  this 
legislation  could  bring.  It  would  also  be 
very  beneficial  to  parents  who  would  get 
a  tax  credit  for  tuition  and  college  ex- 
pense. I  also  favor  legislation  which 
would  return  2  percent  of  Federal  income 
tax  to  States  for  educational  purposes. 


This  would  help  share  the  huge  Federal 
tax  take  with  local  schools  and  not  bring 
about  any  bureaucratic  controls.  Other 
hopeful  bills  include  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy and  improved  benefits  for  veterans 
who  are  not  getting  a  fair  break.  My  ef- 
forts on  these  bills  will  continue  in  the 
next  session. 

SERVICE  TO  DISTHICT 

Voting  on  legislation,  however  im- 
portant, is  but  one  phase  of  the  Repre- 
resentative's  activities.  Our  office  is  a 
virtual  service  agency  to  400,000  consti- 
tuents who  call  upon  us  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  matters — evei-ything  from  assist- 
ance in  veteran  claims  to  the  fourth 
grader's  request  for  information  about 
their  Congressman.  This  office  is  the 
link  which  the  citizen  has  to  the  vast 
Federal  Government  and  as  such  we 
are  counsel,  advocate,  reporter,  corre- 
spondent, servant  in  our  many  capacities. 
We  received  over  10,000  letters  in  this 
session  which  is  exclusive  of  more  than 
5,000  individual  requests  for  bulletins, 
bills,  and  printed  items.  It  is  also  ex- 
clusive of  the  22,474  replies  we  received 
to  the  fifth  annual  questionnaire  which 
was  sent  out  in  January. 

During  this  year,  hundreds  of  per- 
sonal appointments  have  been  held  with 
constituents  who  have  specific  problems. 
Scores  of  groups  sent  their  representa- 
tives to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  confer 
with  their  Congressman  on  legislation. 
Already  this  year  I  have  attended  over 
100  meetings  in  the  17th  District  at 
which  legislation  was  discussed.  Court- 
house conferences  have  been  scheduled 
to  give  many  more  citizens  a  chance  to 
meet  with  their  Congressman.  Long  ses- 
sions such  as  this  year  cut  down  on  the 
time  which  a  Member  has  to  meet  with 
his  constituents  back  home. 

District  problems  take  a  precedence 
over  other  endeavors.  Flood  control  leg- 
islation receives  more  time  and  effort 
than  any  other  single  problem  facing 
the  17th  District.  The  Kokosing  and 
Licking  projects  are  moving  along  al- 
though not  with  the  speed  which  most 
of  us  would  like.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  these  comprehensive  programs 
receive  the  diligent  attention  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  they  are  pro- 
ceeding on  a  methodical  basis.  The 
dredging  of  the  Black  Fork  near  Loudon- 
ville,  airports,  post  offices — these  are  but 
a  few  of  many  areas  of  special  attention. 
The  Newark  Air  Force  Station  continues 
to  grow  and  our  office  works  closely  with 
the  officers  and  employees  to  assist  them 
in  the  many  problems  which  arise  in  a 
new  Installation. 

Another  link  with  the  district  is  com- 
munication from  my  office.  Regular 
radio  programs  are  carried  on  almost 
all  of  the  District  stations.  A  weekly 
newsletter  is  sent  to  every  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  district  and  a 
bi-weekly  newsletter  is  sent  out  on  a 
regular  basis  to  anyone  who  desires  It. 
My  firm  belief  has  always  been  that  the 
people  who  elect  a  Congressman  have  an 
unquestioned  right  to  know  his  opinions 
on  public  matters.  Many  political  In- 
cumbents hesitate  to  take  a  stand  or 
announce  their  opinions.    No  one  has 


ever  suggested  this  of  me  and,  in  fact 
the  only  complaint  I  receive  on  this 
score  is  that  I  am  too  candid.  The  en- 
tire voting  record  of  this  session,  exclu- 
sive of  dilatory  and  procedural  votes 
which  have  no  bearing  on  legislation  is 
included  after  these  remarks.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  make  the  summariza- 
tion brief  in  the  interest  of  conserving 
space.  However,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
give  further  information  or  explain  my 
position  on  any  issue  which  might  elicit 
the  further  interest  of  any  constituent 
who  reads  this  record.  Just  write  to  me 
at  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20515,  and  I  will  give  you  a  prompt 
reply. 

The  new  17th  District  includes  Ash- 
land, Coshocton,  Guernsey,  Holmes, 
Knox.  Licking,  Muskingum,  and  Wayne 
Counties.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  get 
such  a  fine  response  from  our  new  coun- 
ties— Guernsey,  Muskingum,  and  Wayne. 
Already  I  have  received  several  thou- 
sand letters  from  these  three  counties 
and  our  office  has  been  able  to  sei-ve  them 
in  many  ways. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS 

Completing  5  years  as  your  Represent- 
ative to  Congress,  I  have  drawn  very  defi- 
nite conclusions  as  to  the  course  of  events 
here.  Many  constructive  actions  have 
been  taken  but  too  many  have  been 
wasteful  and  destructive  to  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  the  individual  tax- 
payer who  is  tiTing  to  remain  self-reli- 
ant. There  is  a  trend  toward  bigness 
and  our  policies  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, tax,  trade,  and  labor  seem  to 
encourage  this  trend.  Bigness  and  mo- 
nopoly should  be  checked. 

In  the  field  of  finance,  the  Federal 
Government  is  growing  far  beyond  any 
reasonable  need  and  deficit  spending  is 
becoming  a  way  of  life.  We  had  assur- 
ances that  spending  would  be  under  $100 
billion  this  year  but  instead  we  passed 
the  $118  billion  mark.  This  means  that 
there  has  been  close  to  a  50-percent  in- 
crease since  the  1961  budget  of  $80  bil- 
lion. The  public  debt  was  $289  billion 
at  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration and  in  this  session  the  eighth 
straight  increase  brought  it  to  a  stagger- 
ing $328  billion.  There  is  no  effort  to 
be  honest  with  the  people  on  this  score. 
In  Januai-y  1964  the  President  stated 
that  the  Great  Society  could  live  within 
a  $309  billion  debt  ceiling.  Tax  cuts  and 
the  growth  of  the  economy  were  sup- 
posed to  take  up  the  slack  of  deficit 
spending.  It  did  not,  it  has  not,  it  will 
not  because  we  are  spending  far  more 
than  we  should  on  the  basis  of  tax  re- 
ceipts and  the  result  must  be  infiation! 
Six  months  after  he  made  this  fiat  state- 
ment, a  rubberstamp  Congress  was  re- 
sponding to  his  urgent  plea  to  increase 
the  debt  to  $324  biUion. 

Inflation  looms  as  a  major  problem. 
Rarely  Is  there  an  effort  to  adopt  poli- 
cies which  help  keep  a  dollar  which  will 
retain  its  purchasing  power.  This  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  assure  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  those  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes such  as  retired  persons  with  so- 
cial security.  What  has  happened  is 
shown  graphically  in  this  table. 
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Drain  of  purchasing  power  of  social  security 
recipient 


Vcitf 


Animal 

sociiil 

security 

payment ' 


Purchasing 
power  of 

dollar 
compared 
to  1930 
dollar 
worth 
1(X)  cents 


IMO. 
1950. 
1952. 

iy.w. 
m>f>. 


$499.20 

870.  (X) 

930.00 

1, 062.  00 

1. 140.  00 

•1,219.80 


99.2 
67.8 
b2.  3 
51.7 
4H.  1 
44.2 


Real 
value  of 

social 
security 


$495. 20 
.vri.  86 
4S6.39 
449.05 
.M8.34 
539.15 


I  The  animal  pension  is  shown  for  a  worker  hnvitit;  a 
«(l(lO  annual  Income  base,  single  at  relireinont,  and 
f.  iircovcred,  commencing  with  1940.  the  (first  year 
wiul  security  pensions  were  paid,  and  for  each  year 
ill  which  Congress  has  enacted  an  lncrea.se.  The  results 
of  inflation  would  have  a  comparable  impact  on  all 
otiier  social  security  pensions.) 

-'  Willi  7-percent  Increase. 

Instead  of  helping  the  situation,  our 
spending  policies  along  with  those  in 
the  field  of  trade,  foreign  aid.  and  cur- 
rency are  such  that  more  infiation  is 
bound  to  result.  Hundreds  of  house- 
wives have  written  to  protest  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  groceries  and  other 
items  which  refiect  this  inflation. 

In  agriculture,  trade,  and  finance  the 
answer  seems  to  lie  to  add  one  more  pro- 
gram and  hope  for  the  best.    We  have 


been  getting  too  many  political  an- 
swers to  these  problems.  We  need  a  more 
constructive  approach  which  will  look 
ahead  and  chart  a  course  away  from 
the  shoals  of  infiation  and  bankruptcy. 

Managed  news,  bureaucratic  control 
over  schools  and  States  and  an  intensi- 
fied concentration  of  power  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  major  problem 
areas  that  I  see.  On  the  foreign  scene. 
Vietnam  holds  the  center  of  attention. 
I  have  strongly  supported  the  President's 
action  but  here  it  has  been  noted  that 
we  have  an  vmrealistic  approach,  too. 
In  a  major  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  pointed  out  that  401  ships  fiy- 
ing  the  fiag  of  our  allies  have  been  en- 
gaging in  shipping  to  North  Vietnam, 
supplying  materials  to  the  enemy  which 
is  endeavoring  to  subvert  a  free  people. 
Stronger  leadership  is  needed  in  this 
field — indeed,  in  the  entire  field  of  deal- 
ing with  world  communism. 

My  committee  assignments  have  been 
very  interesting.  I  am  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  an  important  subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. For  10  months,  the  latter  com- 
mittee has  been  investigating  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  we  are  currently  con- 
ducting public  hearings.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  meet  regularly  with  the  House 
minority  leadership  and  this  has  enabled 
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me  to  get  an  added  Insight  into  the  many 
legislative  matters  which  are  not  always 
known  by  most  Members.  All  in  all. 
this  ninth  year  of  legislative  capacity 
has  been  a  rewarding  one  though  many 
frustrations  could  be  recited  from  a  first- 
hand view  of  a  rubberstamp  Congress 
which  seems  to  bow  to  the  wish  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  From  January  when 
the  House  retreated  on  its  vote  to  with- 
hold aid  from  Nasser  (see  roUcall  votes 
7  and  10)  after  White  House  pressure, 
to  the  very  last  day  of  the  session  when 
the  House  retreated  from  its  position  of 
giving  Federal  employees  comparability 
pay,  the  story  has  been  the  same.  Arm 
twisting  from  the  White  House  brought 
the  vote  the  President  wanted.  As  one 
who  has  always  believed  in  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  the  importance  of 
representative  goverrunent,  this  trend  is 
very  disturbing  indeed. 

My  voting  record  follows.  It  contains 
all  record  votes  except  those  of  a  dilatory 
and  procedural  nature.  Important  com- 
mittee assignments  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  miss  a  few  votes  as  did  my  1-week 
trip  to  Asia.  My  record  continues  as 
one  of  the  best  for  attendance  on  the 
fioor  during  debates  and  votes.  All 
votes  are  shown.  In  the  case  of  ab- 
sences, these  votes  have  been  marked 
NV  for  not  voting,  and  then  it  has  been 
indicated  how  I  would  have  voted  if 
present: 


RoUcall 
No. 


10 


13 


16 
19 


20 
23 
24 
28 
29 
31 
33 
35 


38 
39 
42 
43 


Issue 


Vote 


Flection  of  .^^neaker     Jan.  4,  liHW.    The  Democrat  majority  (289)  voted  for  Representative  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massachusetts  and  elected 

S:^::.^&iX^!^':a^-:^  !u«^;:  'iT^:i^'Ai^l^'o^l^^a'^1^  l  .rating  of, Mississlppl-s  C^n^ressmen^ect^ 
I   Res  ?  w  i-^S^^^^^^  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Mississippi  delepa lion .    The.r  e  ect.on  had  l.ecn  challenged 

-ES'i^S'^^l^^^k^.:^t!r^^ 

vote  to  kill  the  bill  '?*;{';;",7,L"rv^?^  m'  R  38181  F.l.  9  \m  Eliminated  the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  re.-^^rves  in 
^K."tiSs"Sl  tot!  lea;T2.r,^^.lln"of'?hcU.nu.?ci!u  bank  ^  held  by  t\.em.    Nearly  $5,000,000,000  in  gold  wa.s  earmarked  for  the^ 

M:^^^^'JZ^^^I^al^.^^*^i^'^^^.  17, 1965.    This  bill  extended  thelifeof  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  3  years  with 
a  *40.000.(XH)  uulhori!i;ition  for  'hat  irruKl    , f!''^-''''' ".J^l" '^{^   .g^ .      .  ....„,..■  ^ote  on  this  recommittal  motion  wivs  a  vote  to  reduce  a  proposed 

"Vi^J^^'^^U'^y^i^^^^^^ '  It  i^'.^'^gesled  if  he^ou^  of  debate  that  $25.00«,0,K)  could  be  better  sj.nt  in  keeping 

cdiij^ri^r^ii^^joSSt  z^^x^'Sh-^^^"^.  '^Tr'^r '  ^'^^w^  '"'^^"^ '"  "^  ''•'• """"""°  *" '"' 

l^^\^":r.l^;^!c!^r^  "IS  ^^^'^.l^^^t'\^r^^^t^^  m-uctions  that  open  hearings 

App:aS';;m  A' 3r'Ma.^3!"S;^""^h^'Si^t^l  moHon  was  with  Inslruc.lons  to  substitute  the  provisions  of  Il.R.  4466.  which  would  have 
^;;^::ii::^;\^ire'^i 'm^^'iI*^^'  '^l^^^^  ^^^^  ^S..  C-omnUs^on ^d  aulhori«>d  $1,100,000,000  for  s.>eclal  aid  in  U  States 
V^:X^^^^^:n Ti^r^i^'^^^^^^  ':S^'^c.t^(:i^^Z  l^lrols  for  depressant  and  sUmulant  drugs  and  counter- 
Arts'('m.ncil  A«tiT«ri*a?lon"H.R.  4714).  Mar.  15. 1965.    The  bill  proposed  an  authorization  of  $150,000  per  year  for  expenses  of  a  National  Council 

?o'r''rd'i^;rjrT^^ur^?a;;'.°  %^::'Xa^^^l&^^'^  s^Je^c^V'f  ?.LT^rv;tr^ioEr^"l^riU?lng  at.large  demons  under  certain  cir- 
Supn-me"^^t  Pa;'S(u!S276),  Mar.  17. 1965.  Vote  on  the  rule  for  consideration  of  II.R.  5374.  the  Supreme  Court  pay  raise  bill.  Passed 
Su^>'re^ne  court  Pay  Raise  (R.R.  .^374).  Mar.  17.  1965.    This  bill  Proposed -'^'"^'^l^^^^J ^^| ^IJ^^  ^""'^  ''""^  **"'"~ 

to  liold  nubjic  hearing,s  on  /.f  «."<;«  °ft'°'"«'bia  fIlV»'"»},  |«^^  ^^osid  1110*^.,^^^^^^  of  Columbia  poUce  to  detain  suspects  for  questioning 

materials.    Passed  251  to  131. 


Ford. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
NV 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 


Nay. 
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45 
S2 

57 

58 

eo 

62 

63 
«t 

ee 
70 

71 
T2 
74 
7« 

7« 
79 
82 

84 

S6 
86 

87 

90 
02 
04 
96 
07 

99 

101 

104 

105 

109 

110 
112 
113 

116 

117 
119 
121 

123 

120 

127 
129 

130 

131 
132 
141 

142 
143 


Acreage- Poundasre  Tobacco  Quotas  (H.R.  5721),  Mar.  23, 1966.    Acreage-poundage  quotaB  for  tobacco  growers  Instead  of  present  acrcasre  riuotus 

were  projjosed  in  this  bill.     Passed  206  to  170. 
Federal  School  .\id  (H.R.  2362),  Mar.  26,  1965.    This  recommittal  motion  toiled  and  lanRnafre  was  left  tn  tlie  bill  under  which  rich  States  would 

receive  more  per  low-income  fiunily  pupil  than  poor  States,  for  example,  $352  in  New  York,  $120. .'50  in  M iississippi.    1  )rfeated  149  to  267 
Federal  Scliool  Aid  {FI.R.  iJO^).  Mar.  26. 1965.    Thi;  bill  proposed  Federal  aid  through  the  SUtes  for  local  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with 

brotid  powrrs  vested  in  U.S.  Commissioners  of  Education.    Passed  20:5  to  l.i;!.  - 

Grants  To  Help  Older  People  (H.R.  3708),  Mar.  31. 1965.    This  biU  proposed  providing  assistance  in  the  devilopment  of  new  or  improved  progpmis 

to  help  older  people  through  grants  to  the  States  for  community  plmining  and  services  and  for  training,  tlirouiih  research,  development,  orTrain- 

ine  project  prants,  and  estahlisliing an  Administration  on  Akuic  with  the  riealth.  Education,  and  Welfare  l)ei)artmeiit.    Passed  .3<,»6  to  1 
■Water  Resources  Pliiiininif  (H.R.  1111),  Mar.  31,  1»:5.     Establishment  of  a  Federal  Water  Resources  Council  was  proposed  in  tiiis  bill  which 

autliorized  $ll,.500,0D(t  per  year  for  10  years  and  provided  Federal  matchhig  grants  for  water  resourcesdevelopment  program  planuiug.    Passed 

3S4  to  0. 
Manpower  Training  Program  Extension  (TIM.  42,57),  Apr.  1, 196.'!.    E\-tpnded  for  2  years  and  expanded  tlie  manpower  development  and  training 

programs.    Improved  by  amendments  based  on  experience.    Passed  3as  to  0. 
Obswne  Mail  Retnni  (H.R.  980),  Apr.  5,  196.';.    This  bill  was  to  permit  any  person  to  return  any  mail  which  he  considered  to  in-  obscene,  inde- 
cent, or  vile,  etc.,  to  the  Postmaster  Cteneral  with  a  rcfiuest  that  the  sender  bv  notified  not  to  send  any  unsolicited  mail  to  him  or  his  children 

Passed  .360  to  21. 
Saigou  Chancery  (H.R.  7064),  Apr.  5, 19t;5.    Authorized  a  $1,000,000  appropriation  of  funds  to  build  a  new  U.S.  Embassy  building  iu  Saigon  Viet- 
nam, to  replace  the  one  bombed  by  terrorists.    Passed  .37.S  to  0. 
Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriations  (H.R.  7060),  Apr.  5, 1965.   Appropriated  $6,600,000,000  for  the  Treasury,  Post  Office  Department,  Executive 

Otfice  of  the  President,  etc..  for  fiscal  IWHi.     Passed  347  to  7. 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  (ff.R.  7091),  Apr.  6,  1965.     Appropriated  $2,100,000,000  for  a  varlefv  of  agencies,  mostly  for  fiscal  1965.     It 

Included  money  for  the  .\ppalachia  program,  for  pay  increases,  for  the  Inter-.Vmerican  Development  Uank,  Veterans'  Administration,  Small 

Business  .VdminL^lratiou,  for  public  assistance  jiayments,  etc.     Passed  348  to  62. 
Medicare  (H.R.  6t')7,"i),  Apr.  8,  Vi^S.    Tlic  object  of  this  recommittal  motion  was  to  substitute  an  improved  voluntary  medicare  plan,  the  text  of 

H.R.  70,'>7.  sponsored  by  many  Republicans,  to  replaw  compulsory  plan  proposed  by  the  administration.     Defeated  191  to  236. 
Me<licure  (H.R.  6675).  .\pr.  8,  iy»i5.     As  passed  by  the  House,  the  medicare  program  was  based  on  a  compulsory  lioalth  insurance  plan,  ruianced 

through  an  additional  payroll  tax  on  employees  and  emplovers.     Pa.s.>ied  313  to  115. 
Arms  Control  .Authorization  (H.R.  2998),  Apr.  13,  196.5.     The  conference  report  authorized  $30,000,000  for  th»  -Vrms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency  over  a  3-year  period.    Passed  316  to  65. 
rresideutial  Inal.ility  Amendment  (U.J.  Res.  1).  .\pr.  13,  IWiH.    This  amendment  proposed  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Vice  Presl- 

d»'nt.  tlie  President  wouW  appohit  a  new  \i(e  President  subject  to  conrirmalion  bv  a  majority  vole  of  each  House.    Passed  368  to  29. 
Ku  Klux  Klan  Investigation  Funds  (FT.  Res.310).  .\pT.  14.1W,5.     This  resolution  provided  $50,0t»0  for  additionalexiK'nses  of  the  House  I  n-.Vmericon 

Activities  Conuuittee  for  investi);atinu  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.     Passed  313  to  43. 
International  Monetary  Fund  (H.R.  6-I97),  reconiuiittal  motion,  Apr.  27.  lutw.     A  "vi>a"  vote  on  tliLs  reconiniittal  motion  was  In  cfre<.t  a  vote  to 

kill  the  bill  anthoririup  an  increase  of  $I.O35,O00.no0  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  International  N!onetar>'  Fiimi.     Defeated  113  to  275 
International  Monetary  Fund  t  H.R.  M«7).  Apr.  27, 19»>5.    On  passage  of  II. R.  6197  authorizing  the  $1,035,000,000  Increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the 

Intprmitional  Monetary  Fund.    Passed  301  to  ,><«. 
Water  Pollution  Control  Funds  (P.  4).  .A.pr.  2H,  196.5.    The  bill  authorised  S20.000,000  per  year  for  4  years  for  grants  to  States  and  localities  to  de- 
velop projects  to  denuHistrate  new  or  improved  methods  of  controlling  waste  discharges  from  storm,  sowers  or  combined  storm  and  sanitary 

s<>\v."rs.     I\i.<sed  396  to  0. 
Second  Supt>Iemental  Aiii)ropriations  dl.  R.  7091).  Apr.  29.  196.'5.     The  House  adopted  the  confi>rence  report  on  this  bill  appropriating  i*2,2O0,0OO,0O0 

for  various  programs  for  fiscal  year  1965.     Passed  316  to  55. 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  (H.R.  7091),  Apr.  -29,  1965.    A  "nay"  vote  on  this  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  a  Senate  amendment 

WLis  a  vote  against  sinnding  s942,00f)  for  subsidies  for  helicopter  sirvice  in  Now  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  .\ngiles.     Defeated  144  to  22H. 
Arts  .Vuthorization  (H.R.  4714),  Apr.  29,  19»>5.     This  bill  authorized  .|150,000  per  year  for  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  insloa'I  of  a  one-shot 

$I50.rHK)  authorization  previou--!ly  voted.     Passed  239  to  116. 
Community  Health  Serviws  (H.R.  2»i«),  May  3,  19r.5.     Extended  and  amended  certain  provisions  of  the  Public  TTealth  Service  Act  such  as 

vaccination  of  preschool  chililrcn,  health  services  for  migrant  workers,  grants  for  health  assistance  to  the  States,  and  commimity  health  services 

grants.    Passed  347  to  0. 
Mental  Health  Grants  (H.R.  298.1).  May  4,  1965.    This  bill  authorized  Federal  grants  for  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional  and  teclmical 

personnel  for  conmumity  mental  health  centers.    Pa.ssed  3S9  to  0. 
Vietnam  Mihtary  Appropriation  (U.J.  Res.  447),  May  5.  1965.    This  siipplemental  appropriation  of  lti700,(XX),000  for  military  operations  in  .south- 
east Asia  was  voted  at  the  special  request  of  the  President.     Passed  40J*  to  7. 
Military  Procurement  -A-uthorization  (H.R.  7657),  May  5.  1965.     The  bill  authorized  $15,300,000,000  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles  naval 

vessels,  and  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evahiation  for  the  .Vnned  Forces.     Pivss<>d  395  to  0.  ' 

Space  Procirani  Funds,  N.VSA  authorization  (H.R.  7717),  May  6, 19»».    This  was  a  vote  on  an  open  rule  for  consideration  of  and  debate  on  II. R. 

7717,  the  NASA  authorization  bill.    Pa.ssed  3S9  to  0.  ' 

Space  I'ro'.'rani  Funds.  N.VSA  authorization  (II. R.  7717).  May  6,  196,5.     The  bill  authorized  fiscal  1966  api)ropriatioas  tot.iling  $5,200,000,000  for 

the  National  Aeromuitics  and  Space  Administration  for  research  and  development,  con.struction  of  facilities,  and  for  administrative  operations 

I'iissed  3>«9  to  11. 
nealtli  Rescarcb  Facility  firanfs  fH.R.  29S4).  May  10,  igfts.     The  program  of  Federal  grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities  was  ex- 
tended for  3  years  and  its  authorization  increased.     Passed  334  to  4. 
Coffee  Agreement  (S.  701).  .May  12, 1965.    Implemented  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  to  stabilize  world  coffee  prices  to  detriment 

of  coiv-uiiKT.    Passed  30f)  to  97. 
AEC  .Vnthoriiation  i  FI.R.  8122),  May  20, 1965.    Had  instnictions  to  delete  a  section  of  the  bill  relating  to  cooperative  research  and  development 

of  a  laree  "seed  blanket"  reactor  Viecau.se  of  Federal  subsidization  of  the  development  of  a  power  smu-ce.     IVfcated  43  to  313. 
AEC  .Vuthorization  (H.R.  8122),  May  20,  1965.    Authorized  appropriations  of  *2,560,0O0,0O0  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion  for  fiscal  vear 

19«6.     Passed  352  to  1.  ' 

Foreign  .\id  .Vuthorization  (H.R.  77,50),  .May  25,  1965.    To  reduce  the  proposed  development  loan  fimd  authorization  by  .■(il31,00O,000,    Defeated 

178  to  219. 
Foreign  Aid  Authorization  (fl.R.  77.50),  May  2.5,  196,5. 
-Vgriculture  .Vppropriations  (H.R.  8370),  May  26.  19«j5. 
Agriculture  Appropriatirais  (H.R.  8370),  May  26,  1965. 

for  tiscal  yi-ar  iwltj.     Tii.'^iicil  3.'>4  to  41. 
State.  Justice.  Commerce  Appropriations  (H.R.  8639),  June  1,  1965.     Appropriated  -$2,100,000,000  for  the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments, the  jutliciary,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  authorized  appropriations  of  ,$3,900,000,000  from  the  highway  trust  fund 

Pa.ssed  322  t<»  60. 
Small  Coal  Mine  Safety  fll.R.  3584),  June  1, 1965.     Extended  Federal  safety  requirements  to  cover  alwut  7,0(K)  small  coal  mines  employing  fewer 

than  15  persons  each  underground.     Pa.ssed  336  to  42. 
Exci.-*  Tax  Reduction  (H.R.  8371),  Jane  2,  196.5.     Reduction  and/or  abolition  of  numerous  excise  ta.xes  was  proposed  by  this  legisUition.     In  1964 

tlip  Dfinocratic  adinini.^tratiiin  had  fought  against  exci.se  tax  reduction  and  most  Republicans  favorcfl  reduction.     Pa.ssed  401  to  6. 
FA.V  .Vdmini-strator  (H.R.  7777),  June  3, 1965.    ThLs  bill  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  Cieri.  William  F.  McKee  (U.S.  Air  Force,  rrth-ed) 

to  the  Ollice  of  .Vdniinistrator  of  the  Federal  .\viation  .\gency  under  conditions  such  that  this  general  would  retain  part  of  his  militarv  retired 

pay.    The  question  was  raised  whetlier  a  military  man  should  be  appomted  to  this  pasition,  contrary  to  present  law.    Pa.s.sed  22»  to  137. 
Railroad  Retirement  (H.R.  3157).  Jime  7.  19»i5.     Propo.sed  amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  an  annuitv-reduction  provision. 

UTider  this  proposal,  the  spouse  ota  retired  railroad  worker  could  draw  the  entire  amount  of  social  securit.v  or  railroad  retirement  Ijonefits  earned 

by  her  own  enii)loyinrnt ,  without  any  reduction  in  the  spouse  portion  of  her  husband's  milrond  retirement  benelits.     Passecl  323  to  0. 
Legislative  Appropriations  (H.R.  877.')).  June  8,  196.5.     Recommittal  motion  was  desiimed  to  strike  out  thf  money  to  pay  16  elevator  operators 

(patroiiap-  employee.-)  to  openite  automatic  elevators  in  the  new  Raybuiii  House  Ollice  Building.     Defeated  149  to  244 

Exp<jrt  Control  Contmuation  (fl.R.  7105).  Itine  8, 1965.    Extended  the  Export  Control  Act  for  a  4-year  period.    Pas.sed  3«8  to  1 

National  Debt  Limit  Increa.^e  (H.  Res.  413),  June  9,  196.5.    This  vole  ordered  the  previous  question  thus  cutting  off  debate  on  11.  Res.  413,  the 

cUjsed  njle  waiving  points  of  order  against  the  national  debt  limit  increase  bill.     Pa.ssed  273  to  109. 
National  l^bt  Limit  Increase  (  H.R.  8464).  June  9, 1965.    Increaseil  the  national  debt  limit  by  $4,000,000,000  from  $.324.000,000.000 to $328,000,000,000. 

This  was  the  seventh  tuitioiial  debt  limit  increase  bill  to  pass  Congress  during  the  Democrat  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations.    Pa.ssed229 

to  16.-.. 

Kennedy  Flhn  (71.  Con.  Res.  2R5),  June  9,  1965.  Vote  was  on  an  amendment  to  prevent  the  cliorging  of  a  fee  to  viewers  of  the  film  "John  F. 
Keimedy— Vears  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums."    Defeated  174  to  216. 

Kennedy  Film  (H.  Con.  Res.  285),  June  9,  1965.  The  bill  proposed  allowing  the  showing  in  the  United  States  of  tlie  U.S.  Information  Agency 
film  on  John  F.  Kennedy,  which  had  l>een  prepnrp<l  for  u.se  abrowl.     Passed  311  to  75. 

Housin?  an<i  Urban  Development  Department  (H.R.  6927),  June  16,  1965.  This  recommittal  motion  was  to  substitute  the  text  of  a  Republican 
proposal  w  liich  instead  of  .'letting  up  a  new  (iovemment  Cabinet-level  department  would  have  established  an  Office  of  Crbtm  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Development  In  the  President's  Executive  OfCce.    Defrate<l  141  to  2.59. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department  (H.R.  8027),  June  18, 1968. 
of)ment.     Passed  217  to  184. 

Cong*>ssional  Interns  ai.  Res.  410).  June  16,  196.5. 
regular  staff.     I'asscd  229  to  1.53. 


Authorized  $3,370,000,000  in  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  ye;ir  1966,    P:issed  249  to  148  

Vote  to  bar  bargain  sales  of  farm  firo<lucts  to  Sukarno  and  Nasiser.     Defeated  187  to  208... 
Appropriation  of  $.5,700,000,0(X)  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 


Set  up  a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Houstng  and  Urban  D«Tel- 
Authorized  each  Congressman  to  hire  a  summer  Intern  at  $300  per  aionth  in  addition  to  hie 
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203 
2U4 

205 

208 
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™  MI  n   -7l1^   Tnnp2l   1««15     Protwsed  a  System  of  loan  insurance  and  a  Supplementary  sy^t*!"  «' diTPC*  lo^^s 
^^rSstt'Jj{n?tJK.Tnea   t^at^^^^ 

vWi ng  prioe^supiwrt  payments  on  these  unplanted  crops     Passed  297  to  2.  ....         ._.,  ......  =_.„ 

Jltic  States  (IL  Con.'^Res.  416).  June 'il,  _W|5._  Ur^ed^tJ 

Appropriated  $45,200,000,000  for  the  Defense  Department  for  fiscal  year  1966.    Passed  407 
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214 

215 

216 
218 


219 
2'JO 
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•>•>•■> 


224 
2-25 
2-28 
230 
234 

235 
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,.v.,..f, . r.;--  -i.'     -,,„,    ,,.„„  .„    ,gfts      tTrced  thit X  Presi(Unt  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the  U.N.  and  other  inter- 

""nalum^jfortilns  'e?c"  t^.Th.'deVual'S?.he  Sis  Jfait^nnlna.ion-  \l  t"he  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  wldch  were  taken  over 

by  Rus-sla  during  World  War  H.     I'f«'^,2p8  J^  "•  "      " "'"" 

Defense  Appropriations  (H.R.  tf-^'l),  June  23,  1965. 

Ar'eaVedevclopment  Exteaslon  (II.J.  Res,  641),  June  24   19r.5.    Kxtende,!  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  a  2-month  period,  pending  congrcs- 

iS^i'^;;!?:^  VK^ieSi^nt'S:^  ^^:^'^X"^^:^^^^^^^r.  offers  to  save  .1.  rent  supplentent  provision  in  the 

H!;J^ing'::Sdr;^^;:.I°^.opn.ent  (H  R  79M).^une^^ 

the  rent  supi.lement  pro|wsal  '>V^°  'i"  IE,'* '     ''^'^o  wR      \s  p'lld    y  tWe  House,  in  addition  to  its  rent  supplement  provLsions,  the  bill 
IIoiLsing  and  <rba..  l)evelop.nem  (H.R.  .9M)   Ji^    e 

L^Ss,";forand\^irnt'«;U.:^^  '^''■'  -''  '^  ''"^""""^  ^"'""^  "^"  ^"^^""  ""'  '""'"' 

Volh>rR^A"ts7H'1ir''4*.)^t k"-6''i««"'  VoTe  on^ad-^tlon  oi  a  n.le  to  consider  H.R.  6400,  the  voting-rights  bill,  and  providing  for  10  hours  of 

V^l^MAl:  (Ilk.  ^^S^a^s  atnemltnent  Jtd.^^ 

^•Hii?^;:-;e'ih^;i/o}^^i^^ti.:^j^i^ 

Vo^>?tir(,fR  ';^r-^V7r».^l'J^^'^V'^.y^^^^o"ttrtts  rSrtt^^!K,trn  was  a  vote  to  substitute  tl.  text  of  a  Republican  biU.  II.R. 

6400  which  applie.1  e.piali.v  naljonwide.  ,^I?,*f'^»;^'J  ' '  Vn'ji^^  na.s.s.iBe  of  the  Democratic  version  of  the  voting  rights  bill  after  defeat  of  the  move 
Voting  Rights  (II.R.  6400)  July  9  19.j,5     This  ^,^  l^f,,^°'r,,XdXVi.ii  ^^^^^^  amendment.    Pa.ssed  333  to  85 

to  substitute  th.>R,|,M.Uu.,.w,lnn.   j'^^f  "^j.  ^''^  J  "J-/^^'    /^^^^^^^^^^  rights  of  the  AEC  in  regard  to  land  condemnation  so  tl«»t 

^S^oK^mlllilK^^^el^^^  Oovcmment  jobs  in  Wash.gton.  D.C..  be 

''k"p\rtic^"err:;;^r^t?.e';:.4!.VnVs?^tV/;!!l^^^^^^  '%be".'t^"°„lSe-,ai;Wn"g'^f?olro^^^^   -caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be 

Co'fnage'Debasement  (H.R.  892r.),  July  14,  1965.    A  "yea"  vote  on  this  amendment  was  a  vote  to  retain  silver  in  our  ditnes  and  quarters,  to  the 

gram.     It  rejectc-l  luunerous  an.endmen  s  includn.g  pne^  to  P'^°'.''7;,  "VJ'^f '/"^^;^^^^  wage  r.i  es.     Passed  245  to  158. 

?i\^Itas'K?o(^^d^l;^l  V;;;M::!raS;.le.dsSr^^^^^  SS  o^^r  deeded  were-germane  to  the  bill.    Pas.d  248 

m3  iHIurOnlnls  arR:^:^^' ,'::iub^  27.  mo.    Adoption  of  the  conference  re,.ort  on  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.    Passed 

414  10  0.  /u  u  7-^   inivofl  mvi     Vote  to  return  the  bill  to  Committee  for  furiher  action.    Defeated  200  t?r 223 

Ending  Stale  .\ction  on  C  .*=e(  Shop  /'  •«'Jj^./"'>  .^f  •  '^If '   voV/to  tX  awav  from  people  of  the  several  States  the  oi.tion  they  had  under  sec 
''yi'^.':ro'*Ct^tril  "\o'cr 'tt:^.s  Vl'gilaUng'o'^  ^?rcla.ed  ^irp'lvhich  in^lfect  force,  a  worker  to  join  a  un.on  m  order  to  keep  his 

Job.     Pas-sed  221  to  Lttt  .«„„.;     ri-.rir.Pd  the  ricbts  of  the  AEC  in  reg.ard  to  land  condemnation  for  alK)veground  iwwerlines  in  regard 

'''^^IX^^'^^^^^^  S;^i^!!e^rin3.K^^^\li^  inlorstate  highw-ay  for  fiscal 

''^%^''t-^;:;::Sl^l!:i\X£^:^^A^  furr;'a;n-lio".^'d  t«  any  Sta,e  after  1907.  unless  that  Stale  has  a  h.ghway  safety 

pSM^;"i?^r('V\^8.Vl!r),'^;:^ng.",^r^i^°""^^  ^^t,  authorized  Federal  grants  for  ptx)gran.s  to  train  local  law  enforce- 

nient  l'^^'^"""'''-, '••«••„  I'.f  H''r"vM!"Ane    >   1965      This  bill  authorized  the  use  of  work-release  furloughs,  emergency  leaves  for  Federal  prisoners, 

'''^^^:l^'^S^;'^^:^\^:^  ^r  WaSat^lt  thr^SSbin  which  the  House  had  previously  vo.ed  down 

Voting  Right,s  (S.  l.V'^),  Aug.  3,  l'.M'.5.    The  benate  had  added  a  P^«^  ■;'""   °,  "'^  J"   "^  tl.pir  voting-age  Negro  population  registered  to  vote  and 

^J^h:^':^::^^:^^^':::^''^'^^^^^  :rVIX\.!Sil^'tl!'^.^ee/to^nsisf  on'gAtlng  this  provision  out  of  the 

InU-rtrntional  Hanks  (S.  1742) ,  Aug.  4,  19(.5     This  bill  {^"\'»';^J^,,^'°;  to  the  arMclcs  of  agrt^inent  of  these  institutim.s  to  fet  the  Iwnk  increase  Its 

'.:;;'^t*lrs{;.Tk'i;:i' ie\t\'to"rir;nV;s^^^  '<>-'«"  '^-"—  '"^  '""•'^"  ""*"^'^''"  deveiopnient. 

infen'f  i^p'laliSn  T'ix  V;x1eJ,s;or(?I.''R'es!l5;r),  Aur^!  l^^^"  Vote  on  a  Closed  rule  for  consideration  of  II.R.  47.50,  the  interest  equalization 
,n\rr;sfFSH;«'!on  Wiii^.l^n*(H.R.  47.50).  Aug.  5, 1965.  Extended  for  17  months  and  broadened  the  c-ovoragc  of  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of 
dT' Aut^f^sunm;i^'aTR^ms)"Aur9,'l^':*'  lub^^JiSVed  a  new  text  for  this  bill  on  the  subject  of  protection  against  unh«ured  motorists. 
Drrtlird  M"ulnati<.ns  (H.R.  10.306)  Aug.  10, 1965.    Made  it  a  crime  to  forge,  alter,  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card  with  penalties  of 

for  guiu'ai^tees  for  buying  or  .leveloping  land  or  facilities.    U^;|^:»«a  16J  to  /;/*.  Redevelopment  and  Public  Works  Acceleration  Acts  and 

ISiSJal  authorization  was  even  gr.>ater  than  that  re<,uested  by  tl«!  administration.    Passed  246  to  138. 
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Nickel  Dnty  Suspension  (11.  R.  6431),  Auj.  16,  1965.  Amended  tlie  Tartfl  Act  to  allowr  the  duty-free  toiport  of  certain  kinds  of  nickel  Pasaed 
297  to  48. 

Federal  Boxing  Commission  fH.R.  8635),  Aug.  16,  1965.  Proposed  estal>li!<hn]ent  of  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission  with  tlie  aim  of  curbing 
rinketeerinp  in  horrinjr.     Passed  346  to  4. 

Foreipn  Aid  Autlioriz;ition  (11. R.  7750),  Aug.  19.  1965.    Authorized  $3,360,000,000  In  foreism  aid  tor  fiscal  year  1966.    Passed  244fo  150 

Agriculture,  Foo<l  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (II. R.  9811),  Aug.  19,  196,i.  Motion  to  recommit.  Fann  bill  with  increu.sed  rclianee  on  controls 
an<i  doios.  Direct  i«iym«it  provisions  In  eottfm  projrram  as  well  as  sale  or  lease  of  cotton  allotments.  Breivd  tax  was  extended  altiioagh  the 
adniinistration  j)ropo.':";>l  to  increase  it  by  50  ct-nts  a  bushel  was  taken  out  of  the  bill.  Improved  cropland  retirement  program  included  in  biU. 
4- year  cost  of  *16,nno.0()0,000  to  $20,000,000,006.     Defeated  169  to  224. 

Agriculture,  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (11.  R.  9811),  Aug.  19,  1965.  Passage  of  same  bill  as  described  in  roll  call  No.  243.  Passed  221  to 
172. 

Labor-IIEW  Supplemental  Appropriation  (H.R.  10.t86),  .\ug.  24,  1965.  Recommittal  motion  which  urged  that  all  supplemental  appropriations 
requests  should  he  considered  in  1  hill  instead  of  piecemeal,  with  a  reexamination  of  domestic  spending  in  view  of  increased  spending  needs  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.     Defeated  i:i!t  to  2(>:?. 

Immieration  (Tf  .R.  2.'i80),  Aug.  25,  1965.  Separate  vote  on  amendment  to  limit  Immigration  into  the  United  States  from  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  to  ll.'j.OOO  persons  per  year.    Defeated  189  to  218. 

Iminisrration  CH.R.2.t80),  .\tig.25, 196.i.  Completely  revised  our  immigration  laws.  It  abolished  the  national  origins  quota  system  and  established 
a  new  set  of  priorities  for  admission  to  the  United  States.    Passed  ^18  to  95. 

Higher  Education  (II. R.  9.'i67),  .\ag.  2fi.  1",j65.  E.xtended  previous  programs  and  authorized  new  programs  in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  colleges. 
It  covered  student  assistance,  community  ser\-icc  programs  by  colleges,  aid  in  constnicting  college  huiUliiifrs.  ivrognims  aimed  at  increasing  college 
academic  quality,  college  librarj'  assistance.    The  estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year  liWfi  ran  to  $i>0(i.OOO.l»oO.    Passed  3H7  to  22. 

School  Aid  Liberalization  (11. R.  9022),  Aug.  30,  19ti5.  Granted  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  areas  where  schools  have  Ijeen  damaged  or  d»>stroyed  by 
natural  disasters,  retained  Federal  impacted  area  school  aid  in  various  localities  affected  by  military  base  closings,  liberalized  the  requirements 
lor  eligibility  for  Feileral  aid  to  impacted  areas  making  several  of  the  largest  cities  eligible  for  this  aid.     Passed  305  to  37. 

Removing  Tariff  on  Canadian  .\utos  (H.  Res.  551),  .\ug.  31, 1965.  Vote  on  a  closed  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9(M2  to  authorize  the  President 
to  remove  the  tariff  on  Canadian  autos  and  automotive  parts.     Passed  363  to  23. 

Removing  TaritTs  on  Canadian  Autos  (H.R.  9042K  \ue.  31.  1965.  Allowed  the  implementation  of  an  agreement  made  by  the  President  with 
Canada  for  removal  of  such  duties  liy  Ijoth  countries.  BiU  discriminated  against  American  maiiufaclurLTs  of  auto  replacement  parts  who  were 
not  benefited  by  the  trade  agreement  and  was  of  special  benefit  to  companies  with  plants  on  both  sides  of  the  border  to  the  detriment  of  smaller 
Independent  parts  manufacturers.    Passed  2*'0  to  113. 

Health  Education  Aid  dl.R.  3141),  Sept.  1, 1965.  This  bill  extended  and  broadened  programs  of  Federal  aid  for  building  health  professions  teach- 
ing facilities,  for  training  and  student  loans  in  health  Helds.  It  authorized  new  programs  of  health  profession  scholarships  and  for  improving 
teaching  programs.     Passed  340  to  47. 

nigh-Speed  Trans  {X)rt  at  ion  (U.K.  5MJ3).  Sept.  2,  19(>5.  Authorized  the  Commerce  S<>cretary  to  undertake  research  and  development  of  high- 
speed ground  transport.ition.  a  3-year  program  with  an  authorization  of  $90,0OO,0<hv     Passed  317  to  24. 

Military  Construction  .\uiliorization  (11. R.  8439),  Sept.  7.  1965.  The  lloiLse  adopted  a  motion  to  table  a  motion  to  discharge  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  fi.R.  8439,  the  fiscal  1966  military-  construction  authorization  which  had  iM-en  vetoed  by  the 

President. 
This  tahlinir  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  direct  ?f  ouse  vote  on  the  question  of  overriding  the  Presidential  veto.    The  President  had  objected 

to  limitations  in  the  bill  on  future  closings  of  militiiry  installations.     Passed  320  to  19. 
Militan,-  Construction  Authorization  (II. R.  1077.")),  Sept.  7,  19«>5.    The  Ilou^e  passed  the  military  construction  authorization  bill  to  replace  H.R. 

8439.  "  (See  previous  vole.) 
This  bill  included  provLsions  for  an  extremely  watered  down  congressional  review  of  military  b;ise  closings  to  replace  the  stronger  limitations  in 

the  vetoed  bill.    Passed  347  to  O. 
Veterans  Compensation  (U.K.  1<)8),  Sept.  7, 19C5.    Bill  was  to  raise  c<)iii[>en.sation  rates  for  vetcrims  with  service -connected  disabililies  by  approxi- 

matelv  10  percent.     Passed  34S  to  0. 
Crime  Commission  Funds  (S.J.  Res.  102),  Sept.  7,  19«'i5.    Bill  authorized  .$l.,"OO.0iX)  for  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 

Administration  of  Justice  and  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     Passed  3:ts  to  0. 
Foreign  \id  Appropriation  (H.R.  10871),  Sept.  8,  1965.    Appropriated  $3,300,000,fXK)  for  foreign  aid  plus  $716,000,000  for  related  programs  for  fiscal 

year  1966.     P;isscd  239  to  143. 
Park  Service  Concessions  (H.R.  2091),  Sept.  14,  1965.    Granted  concessioners  at  areas  administered  by  the  N'afioiud  Park  Service  "pas.sessory 

Interest"  in  Improvements  made  at  their  concessions  and  provided  for  coniiH-nsation  to  them  if  these  improvements  are  taken  by  the  (.lovem- 

nient.     Defeated  73  to  298. 
Poverty  Program  Expansion  (H.R.  828,3),  Sept.  15,  1965.     Recommittal  of  the  conference  report  on  the  poverty  prognjm  expansion  bill  with  In- 
structions to  conferees  to  insist  on  including  a  provision  for  vetoes  by  State  Governors  on  certain  projects  within  their  States,  but  allowing 

Fe<leral  olRciaLs  to  override  such  vetoes.    Passed  '209  to  ISO. 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  (H.R.  9460),  Sept.  1.5,  1965.    This  bill  established  a  National  Foundation  on  the  .Vrts  and  Humanities  with 

$20,000,000  per  vear  atrthorized  for  3  years  for  grants,  loans,  fellowships,  etc.    Recommittal  vote  to  check  wide  discretionary  authority  of  the 

Director.     Defeated  128  to  251. 
Patronage  Eniplovee  Name  Disclosure  (II.  Res.  574),  Sept.  lii,  1965.     This  resolution  directed  the  Postmaster  Geiwral  to  furnish  a  complete  list 

of  temporary  summer  employees  to  the  House.    Vote  occurred  on  motion  to  table.     Passed  185  to  180. 
Nuclear  .Vcei'lent  Indemnification  (S.  2042),  Sept.  1«,  1965.     This  bill  extended  the  authority  of  the  AKC  to  indemnify  licensees  and  contractors 

under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  liabiUty  and  limiting  Federal  indemnification  to  not  more  than  %500,(K>0,0«X)  p«'r  accident.     Pa.ssed  Xi7  to  30. 
Defense  .\ppropriati()ns  (if.R.  9121),  Sept.  17, 19tj.i.    Vote  on  the  conference  report  on  tlie  defen»i>  appropriations  bill  with  a  ^7,000,000,000 price 

tae.     Passed  :{M  to  0. 
Mi.-isissippi  Contested  Elections  (H.  Res.  585),  Sept.  17, 1965.    This  resolution  dismissed  a  challenge  apiiust  the  election  of  the  Missi.-;sippi  House 

delegation.     Pas.sed  228  to  ICJ. 
Servicetnen's  Life  Insurance  (H.R.  10873),  Sept.  20, 1965.    This  bill  made  group  life  insurance  coverage  of  $5,000  or  $10.000 available  to  servicemen 

on  active  duty.    It  also  provided  death  gratuity  payments  available  to  survivors  of  ctrtaiji  servicemen  who  died  lietwccn  Jan.  1, 1957, and  the 

etTeetive  date  of  this  new  insurance  program.     Pas.sed  .■?H2  to  0. 
.\nIi-Couirnunist  Intervention  (II.  Res.  .ViO),  Sept.  20,  1965.    The  resolution  expressed  the  sense  of  the  House  that  in  ca.se  of  the  intervention  of 

inteniational  communism  in  any  .\merican  nation,  another  .\merican  nation  or  nations  may  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  Comnnmist  inter- 

venrion,  domination  or  control  which  steps  could  go  so  far  as  resort  to  armed  force.    Pivssed  312  to  .'>2. 
Water  Pollution  Control  Funds  (S.  4),  .Sept.  21, 1965.    The  House  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  water  pollution  control  funds  and  water 

quality  standards  hill.     Pas.sed  379  to  O.  * 

Rivers  and  Harbors  (S.  230O).  Sept.  '22,  1965.    The  House  approved  this  amendment  which  deleted  tlie  $217,000,000  Dkkey-Lincoln  School  power 

project  on  the  St.  John's  River  in  Maine  from  the  bill.    P;is.sed  207  to  1S5. 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  (H.R.  30i.  Sept.  22, 1965.    This  bill  provided  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 

in  Daile  County,  Fla.     Pa.<sed  254  to  113. 

Adjourmnent  Motion,  Sept.  22, 1965.    The  House  defeated  this  motion  to  adjourn.    Defeated  SO  to  204. 

Bank  Holdinc  Companies  (H.R.  7371).  Sept.  23.  19fi5.    This  amendment  proposed  rer>caling  more  exemptions  from  coverage  by  the  Bank  Holding 

Comjiany  Act  than  hail  lie«'n  proposed  in  the  unamended  bill.    After  adoption  ol  the  amendment,  the  bill  rejiealiug  most  exemptions  from 

covcrage'by  the  Hank  Holding  Company  Act  passed  by  a  voice  vote.     Passed  199  to  178. 
Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Loans  (II.  Res.  ,5K0),  Sept.  23.  1!H;5.    The  Hou.-^e  ordered  the  previous  question  on  H.  Res.  580,  the  rule  for  consid- 
eration on  II  .R.  Ii)'2:i2,  the  rural  water  :uid  sanitation  loan  bill.    Preceding  this  vote,  there  was  debate  ou  the  question  ol  why  the  rule  provided 

that  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  be  Wiiived.    Passed  2W)  to  70. 
Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  (H.R.  10232),  Sept.  23,  19«5.    This  bill  expanded  a  Fiumers  Home  Administration  water  systems  program  to  provide 

for  loans  and  grants  for  both  water  an<l  .sew:ige  systems  for  small  towns  and  rural  communities.     Pas.sed  326  to  10. 
Air  I'nllution  (S.  3l)«),  .<ept.  24,  19«)5.    This  recommittal  motion  was  with  instructions  to  remove  the  sohd  waste  disposal  program  from  the  bill. 

I>efeated  80  to  220. 
Air  Pollution  (S.  306),  Sej)!.  24,  1965.    This  bJl  authorized  the  Health,  Kdncation,  and  Welfare  Secrotar>-  to  set  standards  on  evhaust  products 

from  new  motor  vehicles.    It  also  authorized  approprial ion  of  .■$92,500,(X)0  over  a  4-yeitr  period  for  research  and  development  rcgardhig  the  dis- 

po.sal  of  solid  wastes  and  for  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments  ftir  solid  waste  dls|x)sal  programs.     Pas.sed  294  to  4. 
District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  (H.  Res.  515),  Sept.  27,  I9<i.5.     The  House  approved  amotion  to  disch.arge  the  Rules  Committee  from  further 

eonsidemtion  of  II.  Res.  .515,  the  open  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of,  waiving  points  of  order  against,  and  5  hours  of  debate  on  H.R. 

4t>44,  a  District  of  Columbw  home-rule  bill.     Passed  213  lo  183. 
District  of  Colimiliia  Home  Rule  (If.  Res.  Sl.i),  Sept.  27,  196.5.    This  was  the  vote  to  approve  the  bill  described  in  the  preceding  vote.    Passed 

2-23  to  179. 
District  of  Cohimbia  Home  Rule  (H.R.  4644),  Sept.  27, 1963.    The  House  passed  a  motion  to  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Uoose 

for  consideration  of  ff .  R.  4644.     Passed  '2:14  to  l.W. 
District  of  CoUuubia  Home  Rule  (H.R.  4644),  Sept.  29,  1965.     The  House  defeated  this  motiou  to  strike  the  enacting  clause,  which  would  have 

killed  the  bill.     Defeated  179  to  219. 
District  of  Cohrmhia  Home  Rule  (II.  R.  4644).  .''ept.  2S,  1965.     The  House  by  approving  this  amended  amendment  substituted  a  proposal  which 

provided  for  District  of  Cohimbia  charter  commission  and  local  referendum.    Passed  '2'27  to  174. 

District  of  Cohnnbla  Home  Rule  (H.R.  4644),  Sept.  29,  19»'>.5.    Motion  to  recommit  the  bill.     Dcfratrd  134  to  267 

Di-strict  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  (H.R.464f).  Sept.  29. 19fi5.    This  was  the  vote  on  passage  of  the  Distrktof  Columbia  home  rule  bill  as  amended 

to  provide  for  an  elected  charter  comniLssion  to  draft  a  home  mle  proposal.    Passed  283  to  117. 
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Immigraticm  (H.R.  2580),  Sept.  30, 1965.    The  House  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  bnmlgration  bill.    Passed  320  to  69 

Federal  Pay  Raise  ( H.R.  10281),  Sept.  30,  1965.  The  recommittal  motion  was  with  instructions  to  remove  provisions  which  provided  for  a,  con- 
gressional pay  riUse  and  future  automatic  congressional  pay  raises  whenever  general  Federal  pay  raises  would  be  granted.    Pas.sed  238  to  140. 

F^leral  Pay  Raises  (H.R.  10-281).  Sept.  30, 1965.    This  bill  grimted  a  Federal  pay  increase  of4  percent  as  its  principal  provision.    Passed  370  to  7.. 

Madison  Memorial  Library  (II. J.  Res.  642),  Oct.  1,  1966.  This  reconuiiittal  motion  was  with  instructions  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  visitors 
tenter  in  or  near  the  proposed  Madison  Memorial  Library.    Defeated  17  to  321. 

Madison  Memorial  Library  (H.J.  Res.  642),  Oct.  1,  1965.  This  bill  authorized  constnietion  of  a  3d  Library  of  Congress  building  to  be  named  the 
ianies  Madison  MemorhU  Buildinp  and  to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall.     Pas-sed  328  to  5. 

Foreign  Aid  Approprialions  (H.R.  10871),  Oct.  1,  1966.  The  House  bad  Inserted  language  In  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which  In  cflfect 
prohibited  fort>lgn  aid  to  countries  whose  ships  carried  goods  to  North  Vietnam.  In  conference,  a  Senate  amendment  was  accepted  which 
watered  down  this  provision  to  the  j)o1nt  of  ineffectiveness.  A  "yea"  vote  on  this  recommittal  motion  with  instructions  to  dissigree  with  the 
weak-language  Senate  amendment  was,  in  eltect,  a  vote  for  a  strong  proliibition  against  aid  to  nations  trading  with  North  Vietnam.    Defeated 

Foreign  .\i.i  Appropriations  (H.R.  10871),  Oct.  1, 1966.  Tlie  Hou.se  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  appropriating  $3,200,000,000 
for  foreign  aid  and  $714,000,000  for  related  programs.     Passed '204  to  127. 

Medical  Lilirary  Facilities  (H.R.  3142),  Oct.  1,  1965.  This  bill  provided  for  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  needs  for  ade- 
quate medical  library  services  and  facilities.    Pa!we<l  296  to  3. 

Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  (li.R.  6519),  Oct.  1, 1965.  This  bill  increased  the  authorization  for  Federal  contributions  to  tlie  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis.     Pass»'d  2.'.0  to  12.  .         ,  .  „ 

R>nikyu  Islands  Damages  (S.I.  Res.  32),  Oct.  7, 1965.  This  bill  authorized  $-22,000,000  to  pay  Ryukyu  islanders  for  damages  by  the  U.S.  occupa- 
tion forces.     Pa.ssed  312  to  .55.  ,         ».        ,  .  ^.     .^.,.  ,     »-        , 

Nevada  Water  Project  (H.R.  20'20).  Oct.  7,  1965.  Tlxis  bill  authorized  an  $81,000,000  southern  Nevada  water  project.  The  bill  gave  the  Nevada 
area  special  treatment  not  available  to  other  communities.    Passed  239  to  134. 

Highway  Environment  Control  (S.  20H4),  Oct.  7, 1965.  Reporamitt.il  motion  was  with  instructions  to  insert  bnguage  providing  in  effect  that 
,'^tatesuiider  their  own  zoning  laws  would  determine  the  areas  to  be  covered  by  the  bill.     Defeated  153  to  230. 

Highway  Eiiviroiiment  Control  (S.  2()'^4),  Oct.  7,  l'»6r).  This  hill  provided  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  help  States  control  billboards  and  junk- 
yards alone  interstate  an<l  primary  highways,  with  the  threat  of  loss  of  part  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  as  a  club  to  compel  compliance  with 
Federal  regulations.  The  tiill  aut  liorized  $80,000,000  over  a  2-year  i>eriod  for  the  Federal  share  of  compensation  to  billboard  and  junkyard  owners 
wiiose  signs  come  down  or  w  hose  openilious  are  screened.  It  also  autliori7X?<l  $240,000,000  for  payments  to  the  States  for  landscaping,  etc.,  along 
Federal-aid  hiehwavs.  phis  $5.0o0.i)00  for  administrative  expenses  under  the  bill.     Passed  245  to  138. 

Sugar  Bill  (11.  Res.  .598),  Oct.  12,  1965.    Vote  on  closed  rule  on  H.R.  11135,  the  sugar  bill.    Passed  2.53  to  80 

Sugar  Bill  (H.R-  11135),  Oct.  13,  19<i5.  Recommittal  motion  was  with  Instructions  to  im|K)se  aii  imjwrt  fee  on  most  foreign  sugar  imports,  so  that 
the  V  S   Tre;isury  would  get  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  artificially  high  price  paid  to  foreign  producers.     Defeated  160  to  230. 

Sugar  Bill  (H.R.  11135).  Oct.  13.  1965.  This  bill  proiiosed  foreign  and  domestic  sugar  quotas  for  the  period  extending  through  1971.  This  legisla- 
tion continues  a  longtime  |X)liey  under  which  the  U.S.  sug;ir  market  is  divided  between  domestic  and  foreign  jiroducers  by  means  of  quotas 
with  I'.S.  growers  receiving  very  little  of  the  additioiiil  'piola  available.  .\t  the  time  this  bill  w,is  passed,  the  I'.S.  price  of  sugar  was  more 
tl»n  double  the  world  price  due  to  policies  of  limiting  imports  and  domestic  production  and  imposing  a  processhig  tax  on  raw  sugar;    Passed 

Higher  Education  .Vet  (H.R.  9507),  Oct.  20, 1963.    Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  to  delete  section  authorizing  National  Teachers  Corps. 

Failed  1.52  to  '226. 

Conference  report  (H.R.  9.567),  Oct.  20,  1965.     Passed  313  to  63 ......_- ,-, -,-;-; ;-  -;-c  -  "vv  -,-.— i^ 

Rivers  and  Harbors  conferLiiee  rejiort  (S.  2300) ,  Oct.  20, 1905.    Senate  added  Dickey-Lmcohi  project  wliich  liad  previously  been  deleted  by  House. 

Separate  vote  on  this  prnjeet.     Passed  2'21  to  139. 

Conference  report  (H.R.  11.588),  Oct.  21, 1965.    Supplemental  appropriation,  $4,700,000,000  bill.    Passed  251  to  84 

Conlcrence  report  (H.R.  11588) ,  Oct.  21, 1966.    Separate  vote  on  Dickey-Lincohi  project  appropriation  in  supplemental  bilL    Passed  165  to  162— 
Conference  report  on  Sugar  bill  (H.R.  1113.5),  Oct.  22, 1965.    Pas.sed  174  to  88.    Bill  referred  to  in  rollcall  No.  367 
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RETIREMENT  OF  F.  S.  MILBERG  AND 

ALBERT  SCHNEIDER  AS  OFFICIAL 

REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  that  if  we  adjourn  this  eve- 
ning this  will  be  the  last  day  of  duty  for 
two  of  the  most  faithful  employees  of 
the  House. 

Ml.  F.  S.  Milberg,  dean  of  the  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Mr.  Albert  Schnei- 
der, Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  retiring 
aftei-  long  years  of  loyal  and  dedicated 
service  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Milberg  came  to  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1935,  and 
has  served  32  years  in  his  official  capacity 
covering  the  debates.  Prior  to  his  serv- 
ice for  the  House  he  had  more  than  20 
years  of  experience  in  shorthand  report- 
ing all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Milberg,  who  lives  in  Maryland, 
exercises  his  prerogative  as  a  constitu- 
ent, making  criticisms  and  suggestions 
he  feels  appropriate.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  most  faithful  and  most  popular 
of  the  employees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Albert  Schneider  is  now  complet- 
ing 42  years  of  service  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  one  of  its  Official  Re-- 
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porters.  For  30  years  he  served  as  an 
Official  Committee  Reporter  of  the 
House,  and  for  the  past  12  years  he  has 
served  as  an  Official  RepKjrter  of  Debates. 
He  came  to  this  House  in  1923.  He  had 
previously  served  as  a  reporter  for  Al 
Smith,  the  late  Governor  of  New  York. 
He  has  served  this  House  well  and  faith- 
fully as  long  as  he  has  been  here  in  an 
official  capacity. 

Mr.  Milberg,  who  plans  to  divide  his 
retirement  time  between  Florida  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  cites  as  one  of  his 
most  memorable  experiences  the  incident 
when  the  Puerto  Ricans  shot  up  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  it  was 
in  session. 

Albert  Schneider  has  the  oustanding 
distinction  of  being  the  world's  champion 
shorthand  reporter,  in  tests  conducted 
in  1921.  He  is  a  protege  of  John  Robert 
Gregg,  the  founder  of  the  Gregg  short- 
hand method  of  verbatim  rei»orting. 

These  are  two  men  we  will  miss,  two 
men  to  whom  we  wish  the  very  best  of 
luck  in  their  retirement,  two  men  we  will 
remember  when  we  no  longer  see  them 
here  eveiT  day. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray],  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  concerning 
Edward  Grady  Partin,  admitted  informer 
in  the  Hoffa  case,  raise  questions  of  se- 
rious concern  to  me  regarding  the  admin- 


istration of  justice  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  the  Partin  indictments  which  was 
pending  against  him  at  the  time  he  vol- 
unteered to  become  an  informer  for  the 
United  States,  first-degree  manslaughter 
and  leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident  in 
the  State  of  Alabama — was  nolle  prossed. 
Ten  days  later,  the  Alabama  jury  in  the 
civil  case  awarded  a  verdict  of  $150,000 
in  damages  to  the  mother  of  the  young 
airman  who  was  killed  in  the  accident 
which  led  to  the  majislaughter  charge 
and  from  which  Partin  fled  and  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  automobile  caus- 
ing the  accident.  * 

Another  indictment  against  Partin 
which  was  pending  at  the  time  he  became 
a  Government  informer  involving  26 
counts  of  embezzlement  of  union  fimds 
and  falsifying  records  in  violation  of 
the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  is  still  pending. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  Edward 
Grady  Partin  as  such  nor  am  I  assessing 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  James  R.  Hoffa. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  with  a  system 
of  law  enforcement  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment participates  in  rendering  an 
individual  immune  from  prosecution  for 
alleged  crimes  committed  in  return  for 
cooperating  in  "getting"  another  person. 

Serious  questions  arise  surrounding  the 
circumstances  of  Partin's  continued  im- 
munity : 

Why  was  Partin  released  from  his 
Baton  Rouge  cell  where  he  was  incar- 
cerated because  his  bail  bond  had  been 
canceled? 

Why  has  the  Department  of  Justice 
granted  him  its  protective  mantle  when 
he  was  faced  with  at  least  three  lifetimes 
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in  jail  under  the  four  indictments  that 
were  then  pending  against  him? 

Why  does  the  Department  of  Justice 
continue  to  afford  Edward  Grady  Partin 
the  protection  of  U.S.  marshals  even 
when  he  is  engaged  in  racing  automobiles 
in  various  States  in  the  Union? 

Why  does  Partin  receive  the  protec- 
tion of  marshals  while  he  is  engaged  in 
a  strike  at  this  very  moment  with  Bulk 
Tiansport  in  Louisiana  and  where  Partin 
and  his  local  have  been  enjoined  from 
all  picketing  because  of  the  violence  that 
has  erupted  in  the  course  of  the  strike? 

Why  should  U.S.  marshals  be  pro- 
vided at  taxpayers'  expense  in  a  situation 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  blow 
up  gas  tanks,  where  the  cabs  of  trucks 
have  been  riddled  with  bullets,  where 
drivers  have  been  severely  beaten? 

Why  should  this  protection  be  afforded 
at  taxpayers'  expense  when  we  have 
lost  marshal  protection  in  southern 
Illinois? 

Why  does  the  State  of  Alabama  refuse 
to  intei-vene  in  prosecuting  Partin  in  a 
case  which  has  already  resulted  in  a  dam- 
age suit  of  $150,000  assessed  against 
Partin  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters? 

Why  did  the  Department  of  Justice 
avidly  seek  the  indictment  of  Partin  on 
26  counts  of  Landrum-Griffln  violations 
encouraging  witnesses  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
for  testifying  against  Partin  and  now 
engages  in  a  series  of  requests  for  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  for  an  indefinite 
period? 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  law  in  1959  was  to  protect  the 
rank-and-file  trade  union  member 
against  misuse  of  his  union  dues  by  union 
officers.  The  Justice  Department  sup- 
ported passage  of  that  legislation.  They 
asserted  that  it  was  urgently  required. 
Yet  here  we  have  the  Justice  Department 
sitting  for  over  3  years  on  26  counts  of 
an  indictment  for  embezzlement  and 
falsification  of  union  accounts  against  a 
trade  union  official. 

Today  that  official  is  still  operating  as 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  local  No.  5  of 
the  Teamsters  Union. 

Yet,  this  man.  Edward  Partin,  is  al- 
leged to  be  an  embezzler.  At  least,  that 
is  the  view  of  a  grand  jury  which  looked 
long  and  hard  into  his  affairs.  Thirteen 
counts  of  embezzlement  were  handed 
down  against  him.  Was  not  the  Land- 
rum-Griffin  law  passed,  in  part,  because 
of  allegations  of  corruption  being  backed 
up  by  violence  to  silence  internal  critics 
where  embezzlement  of  union  funds  was 
taking  place?  Such  specific  allegations 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  Partin's 
local.  The  two  chief  critics  of  Partin, 
and  the  early  voices  to  allege  the  em- 
bezzlement which  was  confirmed  by  the 
grand  jury,  were  set  upon  and  savagely 
beaten  as  a  reward  for  their  vigrilance. 
A  600-pound  safe,  with  all  the  local's 
books  and  records  then  disappeared  from 
the  union  hall  and  was  found  empty  in 
the  river.  One  of  Partin's  two  major 
critics  was  killed  in  an  unusual  industrial 
accident. 

Is  this  not  the  pattern  of  events  that 
we  set  out  to  cure  in  1959  by  passage  of 


the  Landrum-Griffln  law?  Then  the 
Justice  Department  said  "Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  finish  the  job."  We 
gave  them  the  tools  but  they  have  lain 
down  on  the  job. 

What  use  is  it  for  us  here  and  for  our 
friends  in  the  other  body  to  hold  hear- 
ings, to  write  reports,  to  attend  debates 
and  to  work  to  perfect  a  law  to  minimize 
trade  union  corruption  if  that  law  is  not 
going  to  be  enforced  in  so  flagrant  a  case 
as  this?  Here  we  have  13  counts  of  em- 
bezzlement, 13  more  counts  of  falsifying 
accounts,  records  have  been  destroyed, 
critics  have  been  beaten  and  one  has 
even  been  silenced  forever  by  a  strange 
accident,  yet — for  more  than  3  years 
now — the  indictments  have  been  in 
suspense. 

There  is  an  affidavit  alleging  that 
Partin  told  a  cellmate  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  testify  to  anything  that  the 
Government  wanted  him  to  testify  to  if 
"he  could  be  sprung." 

What  was  Edward  Grady  Partin  fac- 
ing when  he  told  the  district  attorney 
in  Baton  Rouge  that  he  had  evidence 
that  would  get  Hoffa? 

Here  are  the  facts. 

On  October  5.  1962,  Edward  Grady 
Partin,  a  Teamster  official  in  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  lay  in  jail  facing  the  follow- 
ing charges: 

First.  Forgery  of  a  union  withdrawal 
card.  Trial  date  had  been  set  for  Octo- 
ber 23  in  district  court. 

Second.  Embezzlement  and  falsifying 
records.  26  counts  in  all,  13  of  falsifying 
records  and  13  of  embezzlement.  Partin 
was  expecting  to  go  to  trial  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  and  could  have  been  fined 
$260,000  and  sentenced  to  78  years  in 
prison  on  these  counts. 

Third.  Manslaughter — Partin  also 
faced  first  degree  manslaughter  and 
leaving  the  scene  indictments  in  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

Fourth.  Kidnaping — Partin  was  un- 
der indictment  on  the  charge  of  aggra- 
vated kidnaping  and  trial  had  been  set 
for  the  jury  week  of  November  12  in 
district  court. 

Three  damage  suits  totaling  $400,000 
were  also  pending  against  Partin  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alabama  incident  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  manslaughter  in- 
dictment. 

Two  days  later,  October  7,  1962.  Partin 
walked  out  of  jail.  He  has  not  been 
back.  Today  he  is  the  secretai*y-treas- 
urer  of  Local  No.  5  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  in  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

On  October  5,  1962,  when  Partin  lay 
in  jail  over  these  multiple,  serious  indict- 
ments and  facing  civil  suits  claiming 
heavy  damages,  his  prospects  were  fur- 
ther darkened  by  a  New  York  bonding 
company  revoking  his  $50,000  bailing 
bond.  Two  days  later  Partin  went  free 
on  three  new  bonds  totaling  $60,000.  In 
the  following  2  weeks  the  trials  of  Partin 
on  variotis  charges  were  postponed  by 
Government  request. 

Evidence  by  Justice  Department  Law- 
yer A.  Frank  Grimsley,  at  the  Chatta- 
nooga trial,  makes  it  plain  that  Partin's 
sudden  change  of  fortune  took  place  aft- 
er he  had  contacted  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  late  September  through  a  po- 


lice investigator.  Grimsley  testifies  that 
he  met  Partin  "at  least  two  times.  Pos- 
sibly three."  These  conferences  Grims- 
ley admitted,  under  strong  cross-exam- 
ination, "probably  started  in  late  Septem- 
ber (1962)."  Grimsley  made  no  bones 
about  the  matter  that  Partin  was  oper- 
ating as  a  Federal  undercover  agent  in 
the  Hoffa  case  the  day  after  he  was  re- 
leased from  jail.  On  the  day,  October  8. 
1962,  Partin  made  a  telephone  call  to 
Hoffa  in  Newark.  N.J.  The  telephone 
call,  with  Partin's  cooperation  but  un- 
known to  Hoffa,  was  recorded  by  Justice 
Department  investigators.  The  tape  re- 
cording of  the  telephone  conversation 
became  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga trial.  Why  did  the  Justice  De- 
partment introduce  that  record  after 
Partin  had  left  the  witness  stand  and 
leave  defense  attorneys  unable  to  ques- 
tion Partin  about  this  basic  and  critical 
piece  of  evidence? 

In  the  course  of  the  October  8  tele- 
phone call  Partin  requested  to  see  and 
discuss  with  President  Hoffa  the  prob- 
lems of  his  Baton  Rouge  Teamster  local. 
Partin  came  to  Nashville,  where  Hoffa 
was  about  to  go  on  trial,  and' stayed  for 
2'/2  months.  He  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  inner  counsel  of  the  Hoffa  group, 
listened  in  on  consultations  between 
Hoffa  and  his  lawyers,  and  even — accord- 
ing to  sworn  testimony — made  sugges- 
tions to  Hoffa  lawyers  that  they  appoint 
him  (Partin)  to  take  part  in  extra-legal 
activities  in  order  to  help  Hoffa.  These 
suggestions  by  Partin  were  rebuffed, 
Teamster  lawyer  William  Bufalino 
testified. 

Throughout  this  period  Partin  re- 
ported regularly  to  Justice  Department 
lawyers  who  worked  on  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Hoffa.  Etoes  not  the  record  of  the 
Chattanooga  trial  support  100  percent 
the  defense  contention  that  Partin  was  a 
paid  informer  of  the  Justice  Department 
planted  upon  the  defendant  and  his 
lawyers? 

THE    PARTIN  RECORD 

What  sort  of  a  man  was  Edward  Grady 
Partin  that  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
should  grant  him  immunity  from  a  series 
of  felony  prosecutions  and  then  present 
him  as  the  key  witness  in  a  most  im- 
portant national  trial? 

Partin  has  other  criminal  records  be- 
sides the  indictments  for  embezzlement, 
falsifying  records,  forgery,  kidnaping, 
and  manslaughter  which  stood  against 
him  at  the  time  the  Justice  Department 
employed  him.  In  1943.  Partin  was  sen- 
tenced in  the  State  of  Washington  to 
serve  15  years  for  burglary.  He  twice 
escaped  from  jail  during  the  serving  of 
the  sentence.  FBI  records  show  Par- 
tin — FBI  No.  2249716 — was  anested 
some  15  times  between  1941  and  1948  on 
a  variety  of  charges  including  burglary, 
robbery,  and  auto  theft,  larceny,  theft, 
robbery  with  firearms,  etc.  When  faced 
with  this  record  by  Hoffa  attorneys, 
Partin,  on  the  witness  stand,  pleaded.  "I 
don't  remember.  I  certainly  don't." 
Partin  insisted  he  had  no  memory  of  his 
burglary  conviction  and  15 -year  sen- 
tence but  finally  conceded  "•  *  *  it 
must  have  been  it.  I  don't  remember  the 
name  of  the  place  or  who  was  there  or 
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«7hatever  it  was."  Is  it  not  ironical  that 
rhe  prosecutor  In  the  Hoffa  trial  rested 
his  case  largely  upon  the  claim  that  this 
same  man.  Partin.  could  recall  In  exact 
detail  conversations  he  had  had  with 
Hoffa  a  year  earUer? 

PERjrrRY  CHARGES  WARRANTED 

During  the  Hoffa  trial  in  Chattanooga, 
both  Partin  and  Walter  Sheridan  of  the 
Justice  Department  swore  under  oath 
that  Partin  had  not  been  compensated 
in  any  way  for  his  service  as  a  Justice 
Department  informer.  The  judge  asked 
Partin: 

Was  there  any  arrangement  for  the  Gov- 
ernment paying  any  of  your  expenses  and 
compensating  you  In  any  way  In  your  trip 
to  Nashville? 

Partin  answered: 

No.  sir. 

Sheridan  was  asked  by  Hoffa  defense 
counsel : 

Have  you  ever  authorized  any  payment  to 
Mr.  Partin? 

Sheridan  answered: 

No,  sir. 

Sheridan  then  denied  that  any  promise 
had  ever  been  made  to  Mr.  Partin.  The 
defense  then  produced  a  confidential 
memorandum  of  the  Justice  Department 
which  authorized  the  payment  of  $300  a 
month  to  Partin's  wife  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Partin  admitted  that 
these  payments  were  made  in  return  for 
his  service  to  the  Government.  Agent 
Grimsley  also  admitted  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  to  make  a  flat  payment  of  $300 
a  month  indirectly  to  Mr.  Partin. 

WAS  CAUSE  OF  JUSTICE  SERVED? 

I  have  laid  out  in  some  detail  here  the 
facts  on  Edward  Grady  Partin  and  his 
relationship  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  his  role  in  the  Hoffa  trial  in  Chatta- 
nooga. 

I  raise  the  question  of  the  character 
and  activities  of  Partin  because,  to  me. 
they  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
how  the  quality  of  justice  is  affected 
once  confidential  funds  are  set  up  inside 
the  Justice  Department  to  hire  paid  in- 
formers. 

To  what  extent  has  Federal  law  en- 
forcement become  a  law  unto  itself? 

In  what  prosecutions  is  the  order 
given  "no  holds  baned?  " 

What  standards  arc  considered  before 
a  decision  is  taken  to  use  the  services 
of  a  paid  informer? 

What  pressures  are  felt  before  a  deci- 
sion is  taken  to  use  a  paid  informer 
who  is  already  a  convicted  felon  and  is 
under  indictment  and  near  to  trial  for 
an  alleged  series  of  other  felonies? 

What  funds  are  presently  available  for 
this  purpose? 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  passed 
a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  13,  al- 
most a  year  ago,  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation into  the  operations  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Almost  a  year  has  gone 
by  since  that  resolution  was  passed  but 
no  funds  have  been  authorized  and  no 
staff  has  been  obtained  to  conduct  this 
inquiry. 

The  facts  I  have  outlined  about  Mr. 
Partin  and  his  relationships  with  the 
Justice  Department  are,  to  me,  strong 


evidence  that  action  Is  required  In  this 
case.  Among  other  things,  I  think  that 
an  inquiry  should  go  into  the  following 
questions : 

First.  Was  a  deal  made  between  the 
Justice  Department'  and  Partin? 

Second.  If  so,  what  are  the  terms  of 
that  deal  and  how  do  they  reflect  upon 
the  standards  by  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment operates? 

Third.  If  no  deal  was  made,  then  why 
has  there  been  no  prosecution  of  Partin 
in  the  courts  on  the  indictments  that  he 
was  under  over  3  years  ago? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened in  complete  amazement  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  this  afternoon.  The 
fact  that  such  statements  are  made  on 
this  floor  should  be  of  grave  concern  not 
only  to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  more  so  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Without  any 
question,  the  proper  committee  of  the 
House  should  investigate  this  matter  and 
ascertain  whether  or  not  justice  is  being 
meted  out,  and  whether  or  not  the  law 
is  being  waiT>ed  by  those  more  interested 
in  the  individual  charged  with  violations 
than  the  violations  themselves. 

The  charges  against  James  Hoffa, 
president  of  the  Teamsters,  it  appears, 
have  been  pursued  rather  relentlessly 
and  publicly  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  that 
Edward  Grady  Partin.  self-confessed 
informer  in  the  Hoffa  case,  has  been 
granted  immunity  from  prosecution  on 
charges  that  could  result  in  three  life- 
times in  the  penitentiary.  He  pointedly 
asks  the  question,  "Has  there  been  a  deal 
made  between  the  Justice  Department 
and  Partin  whereby  Partin  is  granted 
this  immunity  and  in  return  he  cooper- 
ates with  the  Department  in  their  drive 
to  'get  Hoffa'?" 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  in  this  House 
knows  the  answer  to  this  question.  But 
it  is  certainly  a  question  that  should  be 
looked  into  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  particularly  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  been  directed  by 
the  McCuUoch  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  13  in  September  1964,  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment including  the  Hoffa  case. 

No  Member  of  this  House  wants  any- 
one to  be  exonerated  from  a  violation  of 
the  law  in  any  respect;  but  by  the  same 
token,  no  one  in  this  House  can  afford 
to  sit  idly  by  if  there  is  any  suspicion 
justice  is  being  toyed  with.  Not  being 
an  attorney.  I  cannot  judge  the  merits 
of  this  case,  although  as  a  public  servant 
I  have  tried,  with  many  teamsters  in  my 
-district,  to  keep  abreast  of  this  case.  I 
;flnd  it  alarming,  to  say  the  least,  when.^ 
I  read  that  certain  statements  admitted 
into  the  court  proceedings  by  the  defense 
have  been  treated  lightly. 


The  problem  is  not  strictly  Mr.  Hoffa 's 
or  the  Teamsters;  nor  is  It  solely  a  prob- 
lem of  individuals  or  groups  of  individ- 
uals. It  is  a  case  of  whether  or  not  an 
organized  m.ove  is  underway  to  discredit 
a  union  representing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers.  In  the  early  days  in 
coal  mining  communities,  the  first  lead- 
ers of  the  mineworker  xmions  were  held 
up  to  public  scorn  and  persecution. 
Thankfully,  we  have  outlived  that  day 
and  now  have  a  whole  series  of  labor- 
management  laws  to  protect  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  public.  One  won- 
ders even,  whether  the  real  damage  being 
done  in  this  instance  is  being  done  to 
the  Teamsters  with  a  fallout  damage  to 
other  unions. 

Many  members  of  the  Teamsters  I 
have  known  for  many  years  in  my  com- 
munity approached  me  on  this  subject. 
They  have  expressed  the  fear  that  it  was 
a  move  to  discredit  and,  in  time,  destroy 
the  effectivene;ss  of  their  union. 

I  wish  to  say  now,  as  I  have  told  my 
constituent  teamsters,  that  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Hoffa  c^se  nor  is  this  the  proper 
tribunal  for  going  into  the  case.  But 
I  have  expressed  deep  concern  with 
charges  dealing  with  the  maladministra- 
tion of  justice,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  on  two  previous  occasions  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  called  for  an 
investigation  of  these  charges. 

Our  Department  of  Justice  must  be 
above  any  charges  of  bias  or  prejudice. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  question  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  prosecution  of  this  case, 
the  question  must  be  resolved.  The  most 
important  tool  in  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy is  equity  under  the  law. 

We  cannot  allow  the  judicial  proce- 
dures of  our  Government  to  look  away 
from  the  protection  of  all  citizens  and 
from  granting  all  citizens  equity  by  law 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Above  all  In  this 
matter,  we  must  insure  that  the  dignity 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  all  of 
its  branches,  including  the  Department 
of  Justice,  stands  above  any  hint  of  in- 
equity and  prejudice. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  relative  to 
a  most  important  aspect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  In  our  Nation.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

From  the  freedom  and  the  luxurious 
life  that  is  being  enjoyed  by  a  person 
who  has  committed  almost  every  sort  of 
crime,  it  makes  people  wonder  just  how 
such  a  thing  can  happen.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  ought  to  be  looked  into  from 
every  angle.  The  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  directed  that  a  committee  be  set 
up  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  Information  brought  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  cannot  see 
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how  this  committee  can  avoid  investigat- 
ing this  matter  thoroughly.  If  this  com- 
mittee fails  to  do  this,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  evaded  its  responsibility.  I 
urge  that  in  the  light  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  brought  out.  that 
this  committee  start  investigating  this 
matter  at  the  earliest  F>ossible  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gray]  says  is  true,  then  there  is  definite- 
ly "something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark." The  allegations  are  such  as  to 
shock  the  sense  of  justice  of  any  Ameri- 
can. The  question  here  is  not  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  James  Hoffa,  but  an 
even  greater  one — one  which  affects  the 
vei-y  integrity  of  our  system  of  justice. 
If  this  august  body  fails  to  take  any  ac- 
tion after  having  been  apprised  of  the 
situation  by  one  of  its  own  respected 
Members,  we  will  have  sown  the  seeds 
which  will  grow  into  an  ever  increasing 
distrust  of  our  Government.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  urging  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  insti- 
tute a  complete  investigation  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 


AUTHORIZING      LOAN      OP      NAVAL 
VESSELS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  FISHER  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  7812)  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purpwDses. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1208) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7812)  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate'and 
agree  to  tne  same. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 

Melvin   Price, 

O.  C.  Fisher, 

William  H.  Bates, 

Leslie  C.  Arends. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

Harry  F.  Byrd, 

John  Stennis. 

STtTART  Symington, 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 

Margaret   Chase   Smith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 

at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 

of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 

Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7812)  to  authorize 


the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  pvirposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

BACKGROUND 

House  action 

On  August  30,  1965,  the  House  passed  the 
the  following  three  ship  loan  bills; 

H.R.  7811,  which  would  authorize  the  loan 
or  sale  of  ships  to  South  American  countries 
as  follows:  Argentina,  three  destroyers; 
Brazil,  four  destroyers;  Chile,  two  destroyers; 
Peru,  two  destroyers;  Venezuela,  one  sub- 
marine. 

H.R.  7812,  which  would  authorize  the  loan 
of  ships  to  Italy  and  Spain  as  follows:  Italy, 
two  submarines;  Si>aln,  one  helicopter 
carrier. 

H.R.  7813.  which  would  authorize  the  loan 
of  ships  to  China.  Turliey,  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  follows:  China,  one  destroyer  and 
two  destroyer  escorts;  Turkey,  two  destroy- 
ers; the  Philippines,  one  destroyer  escort. 
Senate'action 

The  Senate  passed  only  one  bill,  H.R.  7812. 
As  amended,  the  Senate  bill  included  all 
of  the  House  version  of  H.R.  7812  and  parts 
of  H.R.  7811  and  HJl.  7813  as  follows: 


Country 


IIou<v  bill 


Senate  bill 


.\n!Pntiiui. 

Hrazil 

Chilo. 

I'tTU 

Vcneiui'la. 

Italy 

Spain 


3  d«>stroyt>rs 

4  di'stroycrs 

2  destroyers 

do 

1  submarine 

2  stibniarines 

1  lielicopter  carrier. 


Cliina 1  destroyer  nnd  2  de- 
stroyer escorts. 

Turkey !  2  destroyers 

I'liilipiniK'S.-.j  1  destroyer  es«>rt 


I 


2  destroyers. 

3  destroyers. 
Eliminated. 

Do. 
Do. 
2  submarines. 

1  helicopter 
carrier. 

Eliminated. 

2  destroyers. 
1  destroyer 

escort. 


In  summary,  then,  the  Senate  action  elim- 
inated China,  Chile,  Peru  and  Venezuela  and 
would  permit  one  less  ship  each  to  Argentina 
and  Brazil. 

Conference  action 

Prior  to  the  conference.  It  became  evident 
that  a  full  and  free  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  conferees  was 
impossible  in  view  of  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation. Briefly  stated,  the  Senate  through  its 
action  in  selecting  only  one  of  the  three 
House  bills  for  amendment  and  passage  pre- 
cluded the  Insertion  by  the  conferees  of  any 
of  the  countries  not  included  in  the  original 
version  of  H.R.  7812  as  passed  by  the  House. 
No  meaningful  discussion  could  be  had, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  China,  Cliile,  Peru 
or  Venezuela,  these  countries  having  ap- 
peared in  either  H.R.  7811  or  HJl.  7813. 

Notwithstanding  the  inhibiting  character 
of  the  parliamentary  situation,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  and,  regardless 
of  the  inadvertently  created  technical  diffi- 
culty, discuss  the  total  program  of  ship  loans 
originally  submitted  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  that  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  ship  loan  program, 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  should  be  ac- 
cepted. The  only  alternative,  In  view  of  the 
imminence  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
would  be  no  ship  loan  legislation  at  all.  This 
was  a  wholly  unacceptable  eventuality. 

The  House  recedes. 

It  was  agreed  in  conference  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  give  serious  and  sjrmpathetic 
consideration  to  the  ship  loan  program  as 


passed  by  the  House  early  In  the  next  session 

of  the  Congress. 

L.   Mendel   Rivers, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Melvin  Price, 
O.  C.  Fisher, 
William  H.  Bates, 
Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  yesterday,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  7812) 
to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  FISHER  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that;  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with  and  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  provision  for  the 
loan  of  these  destroyers  to  the  South 
American  country  of  Peru. 

Mr.  FISHER.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
pending  bill  or  in  the  conference  report 
for  Peru,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  I  am  advised  the  Peruvian 
Navy  has  chased  our  fishing  vessels.  I 
am  very  glad  we  are  not  turning  any 
destroyers  over  to  them  so  that  they 
can  use  them  to  apprehend  our  vessels 
and  take  them  into  custody.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  same  query  for  infor- 
mational purposes  about  the  submarine. 
I  believe  it  was.  that  was  in  this  bill, 
for  Venezuela.    Has  that  been  removed? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  conference  report  regarding  the 
loan  of  any  vessels  to  Venezuela. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  because 
with  what  they  have  taken  from  the 
American  investors  in  Venezuela  in  re- 
cent months  I  am  sure  they  should  not 
be  in  a  position,  for  mutual  protection 
or  any  other  reason,  of  being  given  un- 
usual ships  of  our  Navy  at  this  time.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jdelding. 
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Mr  FISHER.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 

'''^The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ____^^_^^^ 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  t>F 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
309) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautijss,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  to  the  Congress  describes 
a  6-month  period  of  impressive  accom- 
plishment by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  this  report 
describes  America  on  the  move. 

The  stoi-y  of  man's  advancement 
through  the  ages  is  the  story  of  man's 
victory  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
health  and  comfort  he  enjoys,  the  leisure 
he  possesses,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
food  he  eats  are  all  the  result  of  his 
unending  determination  to  probe  the 
secrets  of  the  world  around  him. 

In  1958,  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce the  legislation  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration.   I  stated  then: 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  developments 
of  the  space  age  will  bring  the  beginning  of 
the  longest  and  greatest  boom  of  abundance 
and  prosperity  in  the  history  of  man. 

Time  is  bearing  out  that  belief. 

And  so  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
this  report  to  Congress.  It  chronicles 
a  great  and  exciting  period  of  accom- 
plishment and  foreshadows  an  even 
greater  one.  In  commending  this  rec- 
ord, I  also  commend  the  men  principal- 
ly responsible  for  making  it  possible. 
Dr.  James  Webb  and  Dr.  Hugh  Di-yden 
have  guided  and  directed  our  Nation's 
space  program  for  nearly  5  years — and 
they  have  a  grateful  nation  in  their  debt. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  October  22.  1965. 


nicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


I        RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

According  (at  8  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
9  o'clock  p.m. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 


On  October  15,  1965: 
H.J.  Res.  695.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  19,  1965: 
H.R.  724.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General; 

H.R.  3045.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 
H.R.  5665.  An  act  to  authorize  disbursing 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds 
to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
foreign  nation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  in  the  execu- 
tive departments; 

H.R.  7329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif.; 

H.R.  9336.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba; 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment, at  Government  expense,  to,  from,  and 
within  the  United  States  and  between  over- 
sea areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  de- 
ceased or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  1085  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reimbursement  procedure  required  among 
the  medical  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  de- 
partments. 

On  October  20,  1965: 
H.R.  1805.  An  act  to  amend  section  5899  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  per- 
manent authority  under  which  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  In  the  grade  of  captain  shall 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion; 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payments  of  in- 
centive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified"  m  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  operational  commanders; 

H.R.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrigo; 

H.R.  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  97 
million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national 
stockpile;  and 

H.R.  7059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e), 
so  as  to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  use  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  said  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  21, 1965: 
H.R.  6819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orhan  Metin  Ozmat;  and 

H.R.  7707.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  crier-law  clerks  by  district 
judges. 

On  October  22,  1965: 
H.R.  3141.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and  to 
extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act  for 
student  loans  and  for  aid  In  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  students  in  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  7169.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  certain  registra- 
tion fees; 

HH.  7484.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while 
serving  as  Surgeons  General; 

H.R.  7743.  An  act  to  establish  a  system  of 
loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system 
of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend 
post-secondary  business,  trade,  technical, 
and  other  vocational  schools; 

H.R.  9247.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  HenUsFair 
1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  In  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors   to   furnish   services   to   Federal^ 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes.  ^ 


AMENDING    AND    EXTENDING    THE 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

OP  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 

conference  report  and  statement  on  the 

bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  extend 

the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended,  which  was  ordered  to  be 

printed. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1209) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965'. 

"Sec  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words  'month 
of  December  In'  and  substituting  the  words 
•last  three  months  of;  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  of  the  second  sentence  'October  31'  and 
substituting  'September  30'. 

'Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(i)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  amended  to  read  as  follow*: 

"•(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 
"  'Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 3,025,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 1,  WO.  000 

Hawaii- 1.  no-  000 

Puerto  Rico 1,140.000 

Virgin    Islands 15,000 

Total —  6,390,000 

••'(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of 
six  mUlion  three  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be 
added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  requirements  of  consumers  In  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten 
million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  mllUon  seven 
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hundred    thousand    short    tons,    raw    value.      Bahama    Islands     in    thp    nmmiTit    nt    tor,      ii<,i^».4  _  ^  ^         ^ 

such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between      thousand  shcSriois.  J?w  ^ue    of  suglr  "uJs2:tr'^"*  "^  subsection  (c)   and  thU, 

the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  main-      Provided.  That  the   Secretary  obtains  such  "  '(B)   Suear  imnort^  unrtAr  +>,«  n,  .u 
land  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the      assurances  from  each   such  country  as  he      Ity  of  this  SanSS  m  shalf  b?r« J^   *^'*- 
quotas    for    such    areas    established    under      may  deem  appropriate  prior  to  January   l      excoot  thlt  ?f  X^^i^tor!^  i  .       ^  ^"^"■ 
paragraph    (1)    of  this  subsection  and   the      of  each  such  calendar  year  thWt  the  miota      u^oFntS^nl^J^t^f^^^^J^^'"'''^^^^^ 

amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,      for  such  year  will  be  filled  with  suearn^o  «  r.^t!,2^.  >,    ^  '^  not  reasonably  available 

or  deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.'      duced  In  such  counfry  •                    ^      ^  ?fon  Tor  nfJlvV^  """^  authorize  the  Importa- 
"(2)   Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as         "(4)   Subsections    (7  .    (e) ,   and    (f)    are      sS  ouantitv  ^^1.^^°",  °'  '°  '""'*^  °^ 

^°"°^'^  '■  ^"^'^y  ^'"^"d^  «°d  subsect  on  ( g)  il  addS      quired   to  meei   the  reau??lm.'nf '^  r""'  ''• 

•■  '(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,      to  read  as  follows:                           ^^'  ^^^1%  {2  t^e  UnSpd  Tw               °'  '^°''- 
in    the    amount    of    one    million    and    fifty          "'(d)    Notwithstanding   any   other   provl-          '^'73)   No  au^ta  sh-,n   h^  «t«hi,  ,,  .   , 

thousand  short  tons,  raw   value,  plus  10.86      sion  of  this  Act—                                         ^  „„„  i^AJv      ^^Z      A       .v?®   established   for 
per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding          •••(!)    (A)    During  the  current  period  of      BoUvla   HoLur  J  a^d'^IreLnf  f^^^^^ 

seven    hundred    thousand    short    tons,    raw     suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  between  fol imvh.r .   r^^ri^A  ^r  /       »     ;           ^  ^^^ 

value,  by  which  the  Secretary's  determina-      the  United  States^nd  Cuba,  the  quota  pro^  eSng  !m^e^30  nrlor  tTthe^'isT/h,^"*^'' 

tlon   of   requirements  of   consumers   In   the      vided  for  Cuba  under  subsection   (c)    shall  o?  quft^Tor  such  vo«r   in  wht^lf  Vl^^   '^ 

contmental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec-      be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  2L«  i^^J?      V       ^      '        T^^^  ***  "S^^" 

tion  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceed  nine      to  such  quota  shall  be  proJatJ^^ToUows  fu    a^S-Ke    exnorTs'  o^'ln^^  "T  *''"''^'"* 

million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,          "'(D   any    quantity    of    quota    withheld  ).n„T,frf^tr!.  „t.^?       *^      V^"^   ''■°'°    ^""^'^ 

raw  value.'                                                                    from  Cuba  at  a  determination  up  to  and  gtetes           «'^*'-*«»  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  United 

"(3)    Subsection  (c)    Is  amended  to  read      including  the  amovmt  of  ten  million  short  ••  u^\  wi,»««^-.  •                 ,     .. 

as  follows:                                                                  tons,  raw  value,  under  section  201  shall  be  *      ,     '  Whenever  In  any  calendar  year  any 

*"(c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than      prorated  to  other  foreign  countries   named  awt  toi^?!f^.'I^/f '!t.'  ^"^^^^  ^o  such  reason- 

the  Republic  Of  the  Philippines,  an  amount      in  paragraph    (3)    of  subsection   (c)    on  the  ^i,f»    tL  am  fv,            !  Secretary  may  deter- 

of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount      basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein;  and,  !!^  °^'    °*^i  ♦»!.  '^'i°\^  !f  established  for  it 

determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the     ^n  addition.  pursuant   to  this  Act.   the  quota  for  such 

sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to          *"(ii)   any   quantity    of   quota    withheld  h»"r»HT!^K*"I'v^^"''",*.  ''^^V'^.'^  ^^^''^  ^*'''*" 

subsection  (a)   and  (b)   of  this  section.             from  Cuba  at  a  determination  in  excess  of  h!  Iv,^  h    ^u        ""!   "-"f/^^  the  amount 

•"(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965.  for  indl-      the  amount  of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw  ^L^          /f.^^*.,''"""*'"^  '^"^'^   *°   *^"   ^"''^ 

vldual  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re-      "vnlx^e.  under  section  201.  shall  be  prorated  ^^flf"  1    *    '     .     f°^°"'^t  ^y  which  Its  ex- 

public  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the      ^°  other  foreign    countries  named  In  para-  ?° "    °\,   '^^1  *°  *^®  United  States  In  the 

amount   of   sugar   determined   under   para-      &raph    (3)  (A)    of   subsection    (c)    that  are  yf'^"^  s"^"  ^"ot^  was  not  filled  was  less  than 

graph   (1)   of  this  subsection  among  foreign      members  of  the   Organization  of  American  .^^'^  P^>"  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preced- 

countrles  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  estab-      States  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  VlS  *^  *f"     l^f.'^J  ^'■°^'"^''<^'  That  (I)  no  such 

llshed  in  sugar  regulation  811.  as  amended       therein.                                                   °  ^Hf  i°!l®o^  ^^  "^""^^  "  the  country  has 

Issued  February  15.  1965   (30  F.R.  2206)        '         " '(»)   Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  ^°tified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such 

'"(3)   For  the  calendar  year  1966  through     President    finds    that   the    establishment   or  It^   77'              respect  to  events  occurring 

1971.  inclusive,  for  Individual  foreign  coun-     continuation  of  a  quota  or  anv  part  thereof  I"    !,      I'^tf  ^"  ^  practicable  after  such 

tries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip-     ^or  any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary  !h     q  '  °*  tne  likelihood  of  such  failure  was 

pines.  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands    by      ^°  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States.  ^        secretary   finds   that  such    faUure    was 

prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined     such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  "f        '''"°P  «»isaster  or  other  force  majeure, 

under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  less     or  suspended,  and  such  Importation  shall  not  ^^^^^i  ^^^^  country  exported  sugar  In  such 

the  amounts  required  to  establish  quotas  as     ^e  permitted.    A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  ^!"      ,  *  t°,"!?  ^^  °^^^^  *^^"   the  United 

provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection      the  amount  of  any  quota  so  withheld  or  sus-  5*     /i'       '^"Ich  case  the  reduction  In  quota 

for  Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among      pended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other  coun-  °    tne  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to 

foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis-            tries   listed  in  subsection    (c)(3)(A)    (other  y,     ,.^"^0"       °    ^"^^^  exports,  as  determined 

'"(A)   For  countries  In  the  Western  Hemi-     than  any  country  whose  quota  Is  withheld  or  f^          Secretary,  and  (li)   in  no  event  shall 

sphere:                                                                        suspended)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  r'®  **"°*^  '°'"  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

„,_        .                                                           in  effect  for  such  countries  "e  reduced   to  an   amount  less   than   nine 

ruh^       country                               Per  centum         -.(C)   The    quantities    of   sugar   prorated  hundred   ana   eighty   thousand  short.tons, 

Mexico ^2-  ??      pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions^  of  this  '■'\Y.;;^  "«'  °^  ^"S^,-       . 

rv!^r,;r;;Vor";:T" ^-^^      subsection  shaU  be  designated  as  temoorarv  .,       (5)Any  reduction  In  a  quota  because  of 

Dominican  Republic ...     7.56      quotas  and  the  term  "quota"  a^  deS  In  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4, 

Pprn             2-^®     this   Act  shall   Include   a   temporary  quota  °f  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 

Briti^hw^VrVHr:;" !•  ^     established  under  this  subsection.  foreign  countries  In  the  same  manner  as  def- 

Ecuador                      ^  ?«          " '(2,  (A)    Whenever    the    Secretary    finds  *<=»ts  are  prorated  under  section  204  of  this 

French  wVsrindiVs' q=      *^*t  it  Is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quan-  tTrlir.^"'  purposes   of  determining  unfilled 

A^Bentina                  '11     tity  of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries  Portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a 

C^lta  Rh-a" " • !«     to  meet  any  increase  during  the  year  in  the  f °"'^"  country  shall  be  prorated  between  the 

Nlca?aeua 00     requirements    of   consumers    under   section  temporary    quota    established    pursuant    to 

Colombia -       -f^     201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  ^f,!!lf  ^P^J,  i^^    this   subsection   and   the 

GuatTmair '  S2      to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  Quptf  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) . 

Panama       '  I^     Provisions  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity  <*^   "  any  foreign  country  falls  to  give 

E?Sa?Jad;r" —        It     ^^  ="gar  may  be  Imported  on  a  first-come.  ^'"J:^'^';^  *°,  1^/  Secretary,  on  or  before  De- 

ElSalvador 55     fl^t-served  basis  fro^  any  foreign  country  ^^'"her  31.  1965.  that  such  country  will  fill 

Vene^ii;i"a t2     *''^^Pt  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  l^^  V^\V^  established  for  It  under  subsec- 

Bri"Sond'uV« '  o?     Importation    from    Cuba    until    the    United  Jon  (c)  (3)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 

BoliWa                     -^      Stat^    resumes    diplomatic    relations    with  tion  for  years  after  1965.  the  quota  for  such 

HondurVs""" " ^     that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author-  '^"""try  for  such  years  shall  be  reduced  to  the 

«onauras. .,.. 09     ized   for   importation   hereunder  from   any  ^^°""*  "^'^^  ^^^  country  gives  assurance 

"  '(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western     foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a  find-  ,^*          "   .    ^°''  ^^^^  ^^"^-    "^^  portion 

Hemisphere :                                                                     Ing  by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  para-  quota  for  such  country  for  which  such 

"'Country                             p^    ..   ♦            ^^Ph    (1)     (B)     of    this    subsection:    Pro-  ^t'^'f^^  ^  not  given  shall  be  withdrawn 

Australia                                                     centum     vided.  That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made  1°''  ^"''J^  ^^""^^  ^""^  ^  quantity  of  sugar  equal 

RZubll^VfdhVnk ■ "     ?-^n     ^"^  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  unless  J°  ^."^h  portion  shall  be  prorated  to  other 

India                       --     !•!?     the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited  sugar  foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  def- 

South  Africa ,^^     supplies  and  Increases  In  prices  have  created  ^5'!^  "^  prorated  under  section  204  of  this 

Boutn  Africa- 1.  oe     ^r  may  create  an  emergency  situation  slg-  A«^t     I'or  Purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (4) 

ThaiiYnrt •  Z?     nlficantly  Interfering  with  the  orderly  movl-  °l  this  subsection,  any  reduction  in  the  quota 

Mauritius' "       '^     °»<^"t   of   foreign   raw   sugar  to   the  United  °Ln  k°'"h  ^"  *'°!1"^'^  """*"  ^^^^  paragraph 

Ma"agaLyRepubTi; ' ??     S*^**'"     ^"  authorizing  the  Importation  of  '^^ v?f  w,^^^"'^^'*;.    »      ,. 

Swa^Kd                '\l     such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  ,        (f)   Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it 

Somhern  Bh'^^i'J,',; •"     consideration    to   countries   which   agree   to  *«,  ^^o  longer  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 

Southern  Rhodesia .  13     purchase  for  dollars  additional  quantuJiL  of  °^  *^1  ^°"ed  States  to  reestablish  a  quota 

*"(4)   For    the    calendar    year    1966    and     United  States  agricultural  products     In  the  or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended  under 

each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  Ireland      event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  and.  In  the 

In  the  amount  of  five  thousand  three  hun-     under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  In  ^fff  "li^l    Vu  P'.3™.!*!f  relations  have  been 

and  each  subsequent  calendar  yea^TorTe      T^T^lo'^fXlT^^^o^^^^^^^  ^^uroTScTqu^oU 'Sairbfr^rredS 
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♦HP  third  full  calendar  year  following  such 
finding  by  the  President.  The  temporary 
nuotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
?dWl)  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision o^  this  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 

^^"'(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to 
be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  be- 
cause of  a  reduction  In  the  requirements  of 
consumers  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any 
country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the 
time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced 
quota  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  deducted  from  the  quota  established 
for  such  country  or  domestic  area  for  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year. 

•'  '(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit, 
through  the  use  of  limitations  applied  on  a 
quarterly  basis  only,  the  Importation  of  sugar 
within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any 
calendar  year  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  limitation  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  be  imported 
for  any  calendar  year  from  any  country 
below  Its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated 
to  it.  for  that  year. 

"'(h)  The  quota  established  for  any 
foreign  country  and  the  quantity  authorized 
to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  sub- 
section (d)(2)  of  this  section  may  be  filed 
only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'Sec.  204.  (a)   The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether.  In  view  of 
the  current  Inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti- 
mated production  from  the  acreace  of  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar- 
ketings within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
for  such  area  or  country.     If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  listed  In  section  202(c)(3)(A)    will 
be  xmable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  revise 
the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal 
to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall 
allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal   to  the 
remainder   of    the   deficit   to   the   countries 
listed  In  section  202(c)(3)(A)   on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  In  effect  for  such  coun- 
tries:   Provided,   That   any   deficit   resultmg 
from   the   Inability  of  a  country  which  is  a 
member   of   the  Central  American  Common 
Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  be  allo- 
cated to  the  other  member  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such 
countries:  And  provided  further.  That  if  any 
quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum  per 
centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 
to.the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which 
the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip- 
pine quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)    of  section  202.     If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be 
unable  to  fill  Its  share  of  any  deficit  deter- 
mined under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,   he  shall   allocate   such   unfilled 
amount   to   the   countries  listed   In  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then 
In  effect  for  such  countries.     If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  In 
section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such 
deficit,    he    shall    apportion    such    unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign 
countries  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill 
such   deficit.    If   the   Secretary   determines 


that  any  foreign  coimtry  with  a  quota  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  202(c)(3)(B)   or 
section  202(c)(4)   will  be  unable  to  market 
the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall 
revise   the   quota  for   the  Republic   of   the 
Philippines  by  allocating  to  It  an  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit, 
and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal 
to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  coun- 
tries listed  In  section  202(c)(3)(B)    on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  In  effect  for  such 
countries:    Provided,   That   if  any   quota   is 
restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum  per  centum 
of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which  the 
Philippine    quota    under    subsection    (b)    of 
section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip- 
pine quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)    of  section  202.     If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will 
be  unable  to  fill  Its  share  of  any  deficit  de- 
termined for  any   country  listed  In  section 
202(c)  (3)  (B).  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled 
amount   to   the   countries  so  listed   on   the 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such 
countries.     If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
the  countries  listed  In  section  202(c)  (3)  (B) 
can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  appor- 
tion such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and 
to  such  foreign  covmtrles  as  he  determines 
is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.     If  the  Secre- 
tary  determines    that    the    Republic    of    the 
Philippines    will    be    unable    to    market    Its 
quota,  he  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed 
in    section   202(c)(3)    on   the    basis   of   the 
quotas   then   In   effect  for  such   countries. 
Deficits  shall  not  be  allocated  to  any  coun- 
try whose  quota  has  been  suspended  or  with- 
held pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)   of  sec- 
tion   202.    The    Secretary    shall    Insofar    as, 
practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits  so 
as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for 
importation    during   the    calendar    year.     In 
any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  as  then  known, 
shall  be  determined  and  allocated  by  August 
1  of  the  calendar  year.     In  making  alloca- 
tions for  foreign  countries  within  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  under  this  subsection,  spe- 
cial   consideration    shall    be    given    to   those 
countries  purchasing  United  States  agricul- 
tural    commodities.     Notwithstanding     the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  action  would 
be   in   the   national   Interest,  any   part  of  a 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to 
countries   listed   in   section   202(c)    may   be 
allocated  to  one  or  more  of  such  countries 
with  a  quota  In  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate. 

"•(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  do- 
mestic area  or  any  foreign  country  under 
section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason 
of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  In 
any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section:  Provided,  That  the  quota  for 
any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  notified  the  Secretary  that 
it  cannot  fill  Its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has 
found  under  section  202(d)  (4)  that  sucli  fail- 
ure was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force 
majeure.' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended,  (1)  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 
quota  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into 
consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market- 
ings, and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for  es- 
tablishing an  allotment  which  will  permit 
such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for 
the  reasonably  efficient  op>eration  of  any  non- 
affUiated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets 
or  any  processor  of  sugarcane  and  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable  carryover 
of  sugar  in  relation  to  other  processors  In 


the  area:   Provided,  That  the  marketing  al- 
lotment of  any  such  processor  of  sugarbeets 
shall  not  be  Increased  under  this  provision 
above  an  allotment  of  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  marketing  al- 
lotment of  a  processor  of  sugarcane  shall  not 
be  increased  under  this  provision  above  an 
allotment  equal    to  the   effective    inventory 
of  sugar  of  such  processor  on  January  1  of 
the  calendar  year  for  which  such  allotment 
is  made,   except   that   the   marketing   allot-    . 
ment  for  1965  of  any  processor  of  sugarcane, 
other  than  a  processor-refiner,  may.  In   the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  Increased  by 
an    additional    six    thousand    two    hundred 
short   tons   of   sugar,   raw   value:    Provided 
further.  That  the  total  increases  in  market- 
ing allotments  made  pursuant  to  this  sen- 
tence to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area   shall   be   limited   to   twenty-five   thou- 
sand short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each 
calendar  year  and  to  processors  In  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area  shall  be  limited  to  six- 
teen thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
for  each  calendar   year,  and    (2)    by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection   (a)    the  following 
sentence:  'If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota 
for  any  year,  the  amount  marketed  by  a  per- 
son in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allot- 
ment   as    reduced    in    conformity    with    the 
reduction  in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken 
Irto  consideration  in  establishing  an  allot- 
ment m  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such 
person,    and    any    allotment    established    for 
such   person   for   the   next   succeeding   year 
shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount.' 

"Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of^ 
1948,   as   amended.   Is   amended   to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  206.  (a)   If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  Stetes.  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  prod- 
uct or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  prod- 
uct or  mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  In 
from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  Interfere:  Provided, 
That  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought 
m  from  any  country  or  area  In  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average 
of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which 
reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing 
in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 
"•(b)    In   the   event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  contlnentel  United  States. 
Hawaii,   or  Puerto  Rico,   of   any  sugar-con- 
taining product  or  mixture  will  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable 
data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring- 
ing m  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three 
consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity 
of  such  product  to  be  imported  or  brought  in 
annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan- 
tity which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
substantially  Interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  provided  that 
such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 
shall  not  be  lose  than  a  quantity  containing 
one  hundred  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual 
or  prospective  Importation  or  bringing  into 
the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-con- 
taining product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not 
substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  total  sugar 
content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  rela- 
tion to  other  Ingredients  or  to  the  sugar 
content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for 
similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  rela- 
tion to  the  costs  of  its  ingredient*  for  use 
In    the    continental   United   States,   Hawaii. 
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or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective 
volume  of  iinp>ortatioiis  relative  to  past  im- 
portations, the  type  of  packaging,  whether 
it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
In  the  identical  form  In  which  it  is  imported 
or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further 
subjected  to  processing  or  mixing  with  simi- 
lar or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent 
information  which  will  assist  him  in  making 
such  determination.  In  making  determina- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  require- 
ments of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.' 

'Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed, are  amended  as  follows: 

"'(d)  Not  more  than  flf ty-nlne  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump- 
tion sugar. 

"'(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for 
any  foreign  country  other  than  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit 
prorations  and  apportionments  for  any  for- 
eign country  established  under  or  in  accord- 
ance with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar:  Provided.  That  the 
quotas  for  Ireland,  and  Panama  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short 
tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.' 

"Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  'any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  poimds  in 
any  calendar  year.' 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ',  or  for  the  production  (other  than 
by  distillation)  of  alcohol,  Including  all  poly- 
hydric  alcohols,  but  not  Including  any  such 
alcohol  or  resulting  by-products  for  human 
food  consumption". 

"(b)  Section  6418(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  'or  Production'  after 
•Distillation'  in  the  heading  of  such  section, 
and 

"(2)  by  inserting  after  'the  distillation  of 
alcohol.'  in  the  text  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
(other  than  alcohol  produced  for  human 
food  consumption) ,'. 

"(C)  The  heading  of  section  6511(e)  (1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  inserting  'ob  Production'  after  'Distilla- 
tion'. 

"Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

"Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
for  each  crop  year  whether  the  production 
of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  propor- 
tionate shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity 
needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  Inventory,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for 
the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally 
would  be  marketed.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop  year,  only  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  Informal  public  hearing. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets 
or  sugarcane  will  be  In  excess  of  the  quantity 
needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory. 


he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  in  such  areas  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, except  that  the  determinations  by 
the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1965.  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  amended  or  suf>erseded.  In  de- 
termining the  propxM-tionate  shares  with  re- 
spect to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  Into 
consideration  the  past  production  on  the 
farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed 
(or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares 
when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce 
such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.' 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  p>aragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  pro- 
tecting the  Interest  of  new  and  small  pro- 
ducers by  regiilations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  1962  through  1966,  Inclusive,  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement 
established  by  him,  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar.' 

"(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  'In  deter- 
mining farm  ^proportionate  shares'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not 
determined'. 

"(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  follows: 

"'(8i  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  for  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a 
crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms  1  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportion- 
ate share  acreage  released.  The  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  so  released  may  be  re- 
allotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms), 
but  no  production  history  shall  accrue  to 
such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  vir- 
tue of  such  reallocation  of  the  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released. 

"'(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
serve from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968 
crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated 
to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to 
provide  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proc- 
essor of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quan- 
tity of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would 
otherwise  be  allocated  to  sugarcane  produc- 
ers in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the 
1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total 
acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  crop,  which  shall  be 
allocated  to  relieve  hardship  on  the  part  of 
new  producers  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine:  Provided,  That  acreage 
allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  total  acreage  heretofore 
allocated  In  such  area  for  the  1965  crop.  The 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  provided 
for  in  this  paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  such  acreages  are  pro- 
vided under  this  paragraph.' 

"Sec  12.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
thereto:  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  authorities  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  pur- 


pose of  making  disbursements  to  persons 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  title  III 
of  this  Act.fProvided,  That  no  such  disburse- 
ments shalK^te  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to 
cover  the  amounts  thereof  from  appropria- 
tions available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  such  program.' 

"(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  'During  any  period  that 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  title  II 
is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would 
be  if  calculated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in 
section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  esti- 
mate and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  coun- 
try fails  to  Import  Into  the  continental 
United  States  within  the  quota  year,  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the 
quota  would  be  as  calculated  for  such  coun- 
try by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota 
established  for  such  country  in  subsequent 
years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  quotas  for  subse- 
quent years  shall  not  be  reduced  when 
quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reestablished  in  the  same  calendar  year.' 

"(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'Any  quantity  so  sus- 
pended shall  be  allocated  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  deficits  are  allocated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  this  Act.' 

"(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c>  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 
(1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  prop- 
erty or  business  enterprise  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  United  States  citizens  or  any 
corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  Imposed 
upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
dlscrlminntory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con- 
ditions not  Imposed  or  enforced  with  respect 
to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a 
like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own 
nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced 
against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  mainte- 
nance or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken 
other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  na- 
tionalizing, expropriating  or  otherwise  seiz- 
ing ownership  or  control  of  such  property 
or  business  enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the 
provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral 
international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  designed  to  protect 
such  property  or  business  enterprise  so 
owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within 
six  months  following  the  taking  of  action 
in  any  of  the  above  categories  to  take  appro- 
priate and  adequate  steps  to  remedy  such 
situation  and  to  discharge  Its  obligations 
iuder  international  law  toward  such  citizen 
or  entity,  inclviding  the  prompt  payment  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  nationalized,  expro- 
priated or  otherwise  seized  or  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  conditions 
or  breaches  of  such  international  agree- 
ments, as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned, 
for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to 
arbitration  or  conciliation  In  accordance 
with  procedures  under  which  final  and  bind- 
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Ing  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached 
and  fuU  payment  or  arrangements  with  the 
owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submUsion,  the 
President  shall  suspend  any  quota,  proration 
of  qiiota,  or  authorization  to  Import  sugar 
under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  la 
satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  t>elng 
taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be 
allocated  In  the  same  manner  as  dencits 
are  allocated  vmder  section  204  of  this  Act.' 

••(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'1966'  In  each  place  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '1971*. 

"Sec.  13.  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  ter- 
mination of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1967'  In  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1972'. 

"Sec  14.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive January  1.  1965.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
January  1,  1966.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  9  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
HXrold  D.  Coolet, 

I        W.  R.  POAGE, 

I      Thomas  G.  Abernetht, 
Graham  Purcell, 
James  H.  Morrison, 
Spark  M.  Matsunaca, 
Paul  B.  Dacxje, 
Page  Belcher, 
Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harry  Flood  Byro,  " 

Russell  B.  Long, 

I      George  A.  Smathers, 
Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
Kanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In 
the   accompanying  conference  report. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  o\it 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House 
bill  and  substituted  language  which  gen- 
erally followed  the  structure  of  the  House 
bill  but  was  different  In  numerous  substan- 
tial respects.  Tlie  following  summary  Indi- 
cates the  major  differences  between  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  the  substitute 
to  the  Senate  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 

foreign  quotas 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no 
change  in  the  quota  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  with  resi>ect  to  domestic  areas  (includ- 
ing Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  House  bill  set  the  Cuban  share  of  the 
foreign  quota,  other  than  that  for  the  Phil- 
ippines, at  44.25  percent.  The  Senate  bill 
set  the  Cuban  quota  at  55.77  percent  of  the 
foreign  share.  The  substitute  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  places  the  Cuban  quota  at 
50  percent  of  the  total  foreign  share,  other 
than  that  allotted  to  the  Philippines. 

So  long  as  Cuba  is  not  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  the  entire 
Cuban  quota  is  held  in  reserve  and  allocated 
to  other  foreign  countries,  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  The  effect  of  the  conference  action 
with  respect  to  the  Cuban  quota  Is  that  ex- 
.  actly  50  percent  of  each  foreign  quota  listed 
In  the  following  table  will  be  statutory  quota 
for  the  life  of  the  act  and  the  other  60  per- 
cent will  be  its  allocation  of  the  Cuban 
reserve.     The    latter    Is    subject    to    reallot- 


ment  to  Cuba  In  the  event  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  are  resumed. 

The  following  table   shows,   at   the   con- 
sumption level  of  9.7  million  tons  the  up- 


proximate  tonnage  of  the  quota  allotted  to 
each  foreign  country  under  the  conference 
agreement  with  the  exception  of  Cuba  and 
the  PhiUppines. 


Basic  quotas  and  itarlicipOlion  in  llie  Cuban  reserve  for  foreign  countries  at  sugar  requirertu  nts 

level  of  9,700,000  tons 


[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 

f 

\       Countries 

Conference 
agreement 

Uoii.se  bill 

Senate  bill 

A.   For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico                            - ..-—---.-.. 

348,501 

340,9*25 

272. 013 

340,926 

136,000 

49,  770 

36,000 

'•40,000 

40,000 

34.000 

17,000 

2.1,000 

18.731 

2.5.134 

42.000 

10,000 

4.054 

4.064 

42,970 

340,925 

340,925 

272,013 

340.926 

150.  397 

50,267 

4*2.970 

42. 159 

38,611 

32.836 

30.809 

30.403 

28.  782 

25.134 

21,486 

19,864 

4,064 

4.064 

42,970 

390, 135 

Dominican  Republic 

422.  512 

Peru                    - 

272.  013 

Brazil. _ 

Britisli  West  Indies — 

272.  013 
122.  017 

Ecuiidor 

Coloml>ia 

Costa  Rica                 ..... . 

49,  770 
27.  829 
34.78« 

(inuteniala .«._ -..-„..-.- 

Venezuela                  ........ .—.-... ...................... 

40,672 

35. 321 

2,676 

Kl  Salvador           .        . . . 

17. 125 

IliUtl       - 

18.731 

PanaiuA         ........ .. - 

14.449 

Arpentinft          . 

63,686 

Hritisli  Honduras             

4,281 

Bolivia                 , 

1,000 

I.  000 

French  West  Indies 

42,  970 

Subtotal             - 

1, 827. 077 

1,869,483 

1,832,985 

B.  For  other  countries: 

Australia                       .. . ...... - 

102,162 

67,431 

64,861 

48,000 

35.489 

15,  000 

14,9K5 

6.081 

6.081 

7.492 

6,361 

162, 152 

67,293 

64,861 

29,503 

24.323 

19.864 

14.188 

6.081 

6.081 

6,081 

162, 152 

Chinn.    Rouublic  of          . - - 

67, 431 

India             

64.861 

South  Africft             -  - ........ .......... 

66,584 

Kiii  IsliUKls      

35,  480 

Thailand                       

14.985 

6.081 

So?ithprn  Khodesla    ..... . 

6.081 

Malagasy  Republic 

7,492 
2.141 

1.606 

Turkey                                      ..  

1.605 

Subtotal 

432.923 

400.517 

436,507 

Total                                              

2,260.000 

2,260.000 

2,260.000 

DURATION  or  FOHEIGN  QTTOTAS 

The  present  act  terminates  December  31. 
1966.  Under  the  House  bill  the  quotas  for  all 
foreign  countries  would  be  in  effect  through 
1971.  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines  would  be  In  effect  only  for  1966 
and  1967.  The  conference  substitute  follows 
the  House  bill  in  this  respect.  All  quotas, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  established  by 
the  bin  win  be  in  effect  through  the  calen- 
dar year  1971. 

COUNTRIES  WHICH  ARE  NET  IMPORTERS  OF 
SUGAR 

The  House  bill  prohibits  the  establishment 
of  a  quota  for  a  country  for  any  year  if, 
during  the  24-month  period  ending  June  30 
preceding  such  year,  it  has  been  a  net  im- 
porter of  sugar.  The  conference  substitute 
continues  this  provision  but  exempts  Ireland, 
Bolivia.  Honduras,  and  the  Bahamas  from 
application  of  its  provisions. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  A  RESERVE 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment encouraged  foreign  countries  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  of  not  less  than  15  percent  of 
their  quota.  The  House  bill  also  contained 
a  provision  requiring  countries  with  quotas 
of  more  than  200.000  tons  to  retain  a  reserve 
of  up  to  30  percent  of  their  quota  until 
July  1  of  each  year.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute has  omitted  this  30-percent  provision 
of  the  House  bill. 

ADVANCE     ASSURANCE     BY     FOREIGN     COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  pro- 
vision requiring  each  foreign  country  other 
than  the  Philippines  to  give  assurance  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior  to  December 
31,  1965,  that  It  would  fill  the  quotas  as- 
sigrned  to  it  for  subsequent  years.  The  quota 
of  any  country  faiUng  tc  give  such  assurance 
would    be    reduced    proportionately.      The 


House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

QUARTERLY  LIMITATION  OF  IMPORTS 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  limit  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  may  be  imported  during  the  first  two 
quarters  of  any  year.  The  House  bill  did  not 
contain  this  provision. 

ALLOCATION    AND    PRORATION    OF    DEFICITS 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  substitute 
to  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to  the  pwo- 
ration  and  allocation  of  deficits  follows  In 
general  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill.  The 
conferees*  have  retained  a  provision  of  the 
present  law  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  give  special  consideration  to  those 
countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

This  provision  appears  in  the  conference 
substitute  ahead  of  the  provision,  which  was 
common  to  both  bills,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
de It.  in  the  national  interest  to  disregard 
pro  rata  allocation  of  deficits  and  assign 
deficits  to  any  country  which  has  a  quota  in 
effect.  Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  the  President's 
authority  to  make  such  special  assignment  of 
deficits  is  not  restricted  by  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  purchase  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

It  Is  the  Intention  and  the  request  of  the 
committee  of  conference  that  the  President 
should  use  this  authority  to  assign  about 
3,000  tons  of  deficit  to  Bolivia,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  deficit  to  Venezuela  to  bring  Its 
quota  up  to  25,000  tons  or  an  amount  above 
that  comparable  to  other  countries  In  Ita 
vicinity,  and  to  provide  a  substantial  amount 
of  additional  quota  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, in  line  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Dominican  quota  in  the  House  report,  If  the 
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political  situation  In  that  Republic  warrants 
such  action. 

NEW  SUCARCAin:  MILL 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  reserve  of 
25.000  tons  for  a  new  sugarcane  processing 
facility  after  1966  and  after  the  consumption 
estimate  had  exceeded  10,400.000  tons.  This 
provision  Is  omitted  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

NATIONAL  RESERVES 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  estab- 
lishing a  national  reserve  of  25.000  tons  of 
the  beet  quota  and  25,000  tons  of  the  main- 
land cane  quota  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  alleviate  hardship  and  inequities. 
The  Senate  amendment  retained  the  national 
reserve  with  respect  to  beets  but  did  not  In- 
clude a  national  reserve  with  respect  to  cane. 

The  conference  substitute  has  reinstated 
the  House  provision  relating  to  a  national 
reserve  of  the  cane  quota  with  amendments 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  reserve  to  16,000 
tons  and  making  certain  other  modifications 
in  its  provisions. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  that  the  national  reserve  pro- 
vided for  cane  should  be  used  first  for  the 
purposes  outlined  in  the  House  report  on  the 
bill  (6,200  tons  for  a  Louisiana  processor 
and  the  acreage  to  produce  2,000  tons  for  a 
Louisiana  producer)  and  that  the  balance 
of  such  reserve  should  be  used  to  alleviate 
hardships  and  inequities  in  other  areas. 
Conforming  changes  with  respect  to  propor- 
tionate shares  are  also  made  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

INDUSTRIAL    ALCOHOL 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  the  use  of 
sugar  (without  regard  to  quota  restrictions) 
in  the  production  of  alcohol,  except  alcohol 
and  resulting  byproducts  for  human  food 
consumption.  The  quota  exemption  under 
present  law  applies  only  to  sugar  used  in  the 
distillation  of  alcohol,  not  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  by  methods  other  than  distilla- 
tion. The  conference  substitute  Includes 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  POACE, 

Thomas  G.  Abernetht. 
Graham  Purcell, 
James  H.  Morrison. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaca, 
Paul  B.  Dague, 
Page  Belcher. 
Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  yesterday, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  11135,  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley  1  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

First.  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  particularly  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees.  This  is 
one  bill  that  has  been  completely  free 
from  partisan  politics  as  it  should  be 
and  as  it  always  has  been  up  to  now. 


I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  during  the  entire  time  that 
I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture under  my  predecessor  chairman, 
this  committee  has  followed  exactly  the 
same  pattern  that  I  have  followed  as 
chairman  of  this  great  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  It  is  presented  here 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  producers  of 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  and  the  re- 
finers of  sugar,  but  this  is  a  consumer 
bill.  For  more  than  25  years  the  sugar 
program  operating  under  a  country-by- 
country  quota  has  operated  so  well,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  the  average  house- 
wife has  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  such  a  program  in  exist- 
ence. 

Under  the  program  we  have  always 
had  a  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reason- 
able prices  both  in  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace. 

Of  the  35  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  only  3  or  4  members  have 
sugar  in  their  districts  and  in  their 
States.  But  realizing  and  appreciating 
the  importance  of  sugar  to  the  American 
economy,  we  have  worked  diligently  and 
faithfully  long  hours,  weeks,  and  even 
months  in  drafting  this  bill. 

Without  a  sugar  program,  the  domes- 
tic producer  could  not  survive.  They 
would  face  bankruptcy  because  they 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  foreign 
producing  areas,  with  low-cost  produc- 
tion and  low  labor  costs. 

As  I  have  said,  we  conducted  confer- 
ences in  January,  February,  and  March 
while  the  domestic  industry,  working 
through  its  leadei's — lobbyists,  if  you 
please — tried  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences. When  they  first  came  to  me,  they 
were  in  disagreement.  I  suggested  to 
them  that  they  go  downtown  and  com- 
pose their  differences  and  reach  agree- 
ment. After  that  they  had  long  con- 
ferences. They  then  came  back  to  me 
and  said  that  they  were  in  agreement. 
I  said,  "Go  back  down  and  talk  to  the 
state  Department,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  and  see  if  you  can  bring  them 
around  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

That  they  did.  So  we  had  additional 
weeks  and  months  of  conferences. 

Finally,  after  waiting  all  through  the 
88th  Congress  for  recommendations  and 
having  received  none,  and  having  waited 
from  January  until  about  May  of  this 
year  for  recommendations  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  receiving  none,  we 
finally  let  it  be  known  that  we  were  going 
to  write  a  sugar  bill. 

Then  they  came  up  in  complete  agree- 
ment. When  the  domestic  industry 
spoke  to  our  committee  of  35  members, 
they  were  in  complete  agreement.  They 
selected  one  spokesman,  a  very  distin- 
guished man  from  Colorado  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp,  who  spoke  for 
the  whole  industry.  Within  30  minutes 
he  had  presented  the  industry's  case  to 
us. 

The  administration  took  only  about  30 
minutes  in  presenting  its  recommenda- 
tions. We  had  only  about  20  minutes 
of  questioning  in   the   committee.     We 


then  disbanded.  Then  we  started  to  con- 
sider the  foreign  quotas.  We  had  a  fight 
over  the  proposed  import  duty,  what 
they  call  a  recapture  fee.  Finally  that 
question  was  decided.  Everybody  in  the 
administration  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
everybody  in  the  industry,  and  certainly 
the  representatives  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, abandoned  the  idea  of  an  import 
fee. 

Then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  long 
the  bill  would  extend.  We  proposed  that 
it  should  continue  for  5  years  as  it  had 
been  recommended  to  us  by  the  domestic 
industry  and  by  the  administration.  Co 
after  much  consideration,  the  bill  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  33  to  2  of  the  com- 
mittee of  35  Members. 

We  brought  the  bill  to  the  House  un- 
der a  closed  rule,  except  that  the  rule 
provided  that  two  amendments  should 
be  in  order.  Those  amendments  were 
offered  and  they  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

Then  the  House  passed  this  bill  by  a 
margin  of  99.  We  sent  it  on  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  considered  all  the  provi- 
sions we  had  in  our  bill,  and  they  struck 
out  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  their  own  bill. 

After  that  bill  passed  the  Senate,  we 
agreed  to  a  conference  and  we  went  to 
conference. 

Now  we  bring  back  to  the  House  the 
conference  report,  which  I  believe  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing Members  of  both  parties. 

I  might  pause  to  say  that  I  am  not 
quite  certain  about  a  unanimous  vote 
by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  understand  that  perhaps  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  conferees  could 
not  be  located  and  did  not  sign  the  re- 
port. 

I  want  to  sum  up  by  saying  I  believe 
this  conference  report  is  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  Is  a  complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  By 
all  means  it  should  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

I  say,  not  in  defense  of  our  committee 
but  by  way  of  explanation,  it  has  become 
almost  a  tradition  that  the  last  bill  of 
any  session,  just  before  adjournment,  is 
the  sugar  bill.  The  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  not  responsible  for  that. 
We  have  acted  faithfully  and  diligently. 
We  have  a  bill  here  with  which  appar- 
ently everybody  is  pleased.  Perhaps 
every  petitioner  was  not  given  every- 
thing that  he  wanted.  We  had  to  com- 
pose differences  and  compromise  our 
views,  and  in  some  instances  we  split  the 
difference,  but  overall  this  bill  is  a  well- 
rounded  bill  that  will  provide  a  sugar 
program  based  upon  country-by-country 
quotas,  which  has  always  been  successful. 

Only  when  we  had  the  global  quota  ex- 
perience did  we  get  into  trouble.  The 
prices  then  skyrocketed  to  12  or  14  cents 
a  pound.  The  global  quota  program.  I 
thought,  was  ridiculous. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  got  into  this 
trouble  when  Cuba  was  taken  over  by 
communism  and  Castro.  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  acquired  about  3  million  tons 
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of  our  foreign  sugar  from  the  beautiful 
island  of  Cuba,  which  tonight  is  a  strong- 
hold of  communism.  So  we  had  to  look 
out  across  the  world  to  find  other  sources 
of  supply,  and  we  did.  At  the  time  we 
were  assured  that  there  was  an  abim- 
dance  of  sugar  in  the  world.  As  the 
months  passed  it  developed  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  sugar,  so  the  price  of 
sugar  went  up  and  up  and  up.  Every- 
body suffered.    The  housewives  suffered. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  there  will  be  a  sta- 
bility of  prices  and  a  stability  of  supply 
and  we  will  be  back  to  the  old  program 
which  operated  so  well  for  so  long. 

I  do  not  wish  to  continue  this  discus- 
sion. We  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  which  may  be  propounded. 

I  ask  that  Members  read  and  consider 
the  statement,  which  is  very  brief,  in  sup- 
port of  the  report  we  now  bring  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  fmther  explain  trie  in- 
tent of  the  conferees  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
dealing  with  needed  relief  for  small  non- 
affiliated single  sugarbeet  processors. 
Identical  provisions  were  included  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bill. 

It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  these  provisions  be  implemented 
promptly.  We  certainly  intend  this  bill 
to  be  used  to  afford  the  appropriate  relief 
that  was  wel^  documented  during  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  the  House  report  on  this 
bill,  it  is  situations  such  as  those  pre- 
sented during  the  hearings  that  these 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed  to 
correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLE't'.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  conference 
report. 

Am  I  correct  in  the  belief  that  this  is 
a  5-year  bill  in  respect  to  both  domestic 
and  foreign  quotas? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Exactly. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    The  probability,  then, 
is  that  we  will  not  take  up  the  foreign 
quotas  again  unless  we  also  at  the  same- 
time  take  up  the  domestic  quotas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  probably  will  not 
take  up  either  until  5  years  have  passed. 
I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman:  This 
Congress  cannot  bind  the  next  Congress. 
We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  5-year 
plans,  but  there  is  nothing  the  89th  Con- 
gress can  do  to  obligate  a  Congress  which 
will  succeed  this  Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Philippines.  Are 
the  Philippine  sugar  interests  created  in 
this  conference  report  exactly  the  same 
as  they  were  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable controversy  over  the  quotas 
assigned  by  the  House  to  Argentina  and 
Venezuela.  Will  the  gentleman  clarify 
what  was  done  on  those  quotas  and  how 
the  agreement  was  arrived  at? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  take  them  one  at 
a  time. 

My  recollection  Is  that  the  House  gave 
Argentina  a  quota  of  21,000  tons,  which 
was  the  very  first  quota  Argentina  had 


ever  had.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  in  the 
newspapers  about  what  we  were  talking 
away  from  Argentina. 

We  did  not  take  anything  away  from 
Argentina.  We  gaVe  them  a  quota  for 
the  first  time.  They  had  no  quota  what- 
ever in  the  1962  act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  thought  In  1962  by  separate 
legislation  a  quota  was  given  to  Ar- 
gentina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  They  have  no 
statutory  quotas.  That  was  in  the  honey 
bee  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Was  that  not  a 
statutory  act? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    It  was  not  a  piece  of 
legislation  at  all? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course,  it  was  leg- 
islation. But  it  was  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President'  to  exercise  his  discretion. 
It  went  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
tied  on  this  amendment  which  provided 
something  for  Argentina  and  something 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  but  not  by 
statutory  quota. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  You  are  not  suggest- 
ing this  so-called  action  on  the  honey 
bee  bill  was  any  different  in  substance 
than  any  other  conference,  are  you? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  Of  course.  There 
were  no  conferences  on  the  honey  bee 
bill.  I  hope  you  understand  that  this 
bill,  the  sugar  bill,  can  only  originate  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It 
cannot  originate  in  the  Senate  as  an 
original  bill  nor  by  an  amendment  to  a 
honey  bee  bill.  That  came  over  because 
the  Senators  realized  they  had  forced  us 
under  a  blackjack,  almost,  to  capitulate 
on  1.5  mUlion  tons  or  something  like 
that  of  the  Cuban  quota. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  any  event,  in  1962 
Argentina  did  get  a  quota. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  did  not  get  a 
quota.  They  got  an  allocation  under  the 
honey  bee  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  have  a  history 
of  shipping  sugar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.     Under  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Perhaps 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  can  say  that  the  House  thought  for 
good  reasons  they  should  allocate  21,000 
tons  to  Argentina.  The  Senate  allocated 
63,000  tons.  We  split  the  difference, 
which  is  a  good  compromise,  it  seems  to 
me,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  we 
allocated  42,000  tons  to  Argentina. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  sir,  I  yield. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  it,  as 
recently  as  4  months  ago  the  adminis- 
tration was  recommending  an  import  fee 
under  the  sugar  program.  Is  there  any 
import  whatever  in  this  conference 
report? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  Is  not  any  in 
this  conference  report,  and  if  you  had 
been  listening  to  me  when  I  was  talking, 
you  would  know  it. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  was  doing  my  best. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  told  you  fche  import 
fee  is  not  in  here. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  no  import 
fee  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  President  or  anybody  else 
except  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  heard  it  recom- 
mended by  a  good  many  other  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    But  it  is  not  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  the 
clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  this 
session  of  Congress  which  has  produced 
some  excellent  legislation  should  end 
with  this  dismal  specimen. 

This  is  a  sad  moment  for  American 
consumers  and  taxpayers.  They  are 
being  saddled  for  5  years  with  a  program 
which  is  unnecessarily  costly.  In  my 
view,  the  powerful  vested  interests  of  the 
sugar  in'dustry  have  clearly  overwhelmed 
the  broader  public  interest. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  a  fine  bill.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  bill  which  would 
permit  the  President,  if  he  found  it  to 
be  in  the  national  interest,  to  eliminate 
or  vary  any  quotas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  very  definitely  in 
the  bill.  He  can  eliminate  any  quota 
when  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  YATES.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  the  conferees, 
for  I  see  that  Ireland  now  has  5,351  tons. 
That  is  certainly  an  improvement  over 
the  other  situation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  con- 
ferees did  add  to  the  section  dealiog  with 
the  assignment  of  sugar  deficits,  a  provi- 
sion with  reference  to  giving  special  con- 
sideration to  countries  that  purchase 
U.S.  farm  commodities.  I  would  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  is  similar  to  the  one  I 
offered  in  the  House  committee  and 
which  the  distinguished  gentlelady  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]  and  I  discussed 
in  our  views  in  the  report  on  H.R.  11135. 
I  understand  that  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  conferees  incoiTJorates 
the  language  of  present  law  in  regard  to 
deficit  allocations.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  of 
considerable  benefit. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  now  definitely  in 
the  bill  as  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  views  that  we  should  trade 
with  countries  that  trade  with  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.     And  a  similar  provision 
appears  in  the  "little  global  quota"  part 
of  the  bUl? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  why  there  would  be  any  quota  to 
Venezuela  which  is  continuing  to  expro- 
priate American  Investments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  was  fully  explored, 
and  if  they  expropriate  foreign  property, 
it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident completely  to  withdraw  that  quota. 

He  has  the  authority  in  this  bill  to  do 
that.  What  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  I  think  is  some  controversy  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  courts  with  which, 
frankly.  I  am  not  familiar.  But  the 
President  has  the  power  in  this  bill  and 
the  responsibility  to  withdraw  the  quota. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
telegram  only  a  short  time  ago  from  an 
Industrialist  in  this  countiy  who  was 
complaining  about  the  taking  over  of  his 
property.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  give  a  sugar 
quota  of  any  kind,  even  a  single  pound, 
to  any  country  that  expropriates  the 
property  of  an  American  investor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  author  of  that 
telegram  was  trying  to  try  his  lawsuit 
here  in  Congress.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
telling  my  friend  that  if  the  implication 
of  that  telegram  were  true  then  the 
White  House  has  the  responsibility  to 
withdraw  that  quota  and  has  the  author- 
ity under  the  act  to  do  it.  You  will  no- 
tice that  when  the  bill  came  out  of  the 
House  we  gave  them  30.000  tons.  We 
have  now  reduced  it  to  17,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  174,  nays  88,  not  voting  170, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3831 


TEAS— 174 

Abemethy 

Burke 

Donohue 

Adnms 

Burleson 

Dow 

Addabbo 

Burton.  Utah 

Dowdy 

Andrews, 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Downing 

N.  Dak. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

ArendB 

CabeU 

Edmondson 

A-shley 

Callan 

EHlsworth 

Ashmore 

Caaey 

Everett 

Baldwin 

Chamberlain 

Fascell 

Bandstra 

Clark 

Fisher 

Barrett 

Clawson.  Del 

Flood 

Bates 

Colmer 

Foley 

Battin 

Cooley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Beckworth 

Craley 

Fountain 

Belctier 

Curt  In 

Gathings 

Bennett 

Daddario 

Gettys 

Betts 

Dague 

Giaimo 

Boggs 

Daniels 

Gilbert 

Boland 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gilllgan 

Bolton 

Dawson 

Gonzalez 

Brooks 

Delaney 

Grabowakl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dent 

Gray 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Dole 

Green,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Math  las 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Grlffln 

Matsunaga 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Hagan.  Ga. 

May 

Ronan 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Hanna 

Miller 

Rosenthal 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mills 

St.  Onge 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Mink 

Selden 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Moore 

Senner 

Hathaway 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Hicks 

Morris 

Sickles 

Hollfleld 

Morrison 

Smith,  Calif. 

Holland 

Moss 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ichord 

Murphy,  ru. 

Smith,  Va. 

Jarman 

Murphy,  NY. 

Stafford 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Murray 

Stalbaum 

Johnson,  Okia 

.   Natcher 

Stanton 

Jones.  Mo. 

O'Brien 

Steed 

Karsten 

OHara.  HI. 

Stubblefleld 

Kee 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Kelly 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Teague,  Tex. 

King,  Calif. 

Passman 

Trimble 

King,  Utah 

Pelly 

Tupper 

Klrwan 

Pepper 

Tuten 

Kornegay 

Perkins 

tniman 

Laird 

Phllbln 

Utt 

Langon 

Pickle 

Vigorito 

Latta 

Plrnle 

Waggonner 

Lennon 

Poff 

White,  Idaho 

McFall 

Pool 

WThlte.  Tex. 

McMillan 

Price 

Williams 

McVlcker 

Randall 

Willis 

Machen 

Redlln 

Wolff 

Mackay 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Young 

Madden 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Younger 

Mahon 

Rivers,  Alaska 

MallUard 

Roberts 
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. 

Adair 

Gross 

Moorhead 

Anderson,  111. 

Grover 

Nedzl 

Ash  brook 

Giirney 

OHara,  Mich. 

Bow 

Haley 

Patten 

Brademas 

Hall 

Pike 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Halpem 

Puclnskl 

Buchanan 

Hamilton 

Quillen 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Race 

Cleveland 

Hechler 

Reid.  ni. 

Clevenger 

Helstoskl 

Reld  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Huot 

Roblson 

Collier 

Irwin 

Rodlno 

Conable 

Joelson 

Roush 

Corbett 

Jonas 

Rumsfeld 

Cunningham 

Karth 

Ryan 

Davis.  Wis. 

King,  N.Y. 

Satterfleld 

Dulski 

Krebs 

Scheuer 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lipscomb 

Schneebell 

Dyal 

Long.  Md. 

Secrest 

Farbsteln 

Love 

Skubltz 

Farnsley 

McClory 

Todd 

Flndley 

Mcculloch 

Udall 

Ford, 

McDowell 

Van  Deerlln 

William  D. 

McEwen 

Walker,  Miss. 

Fraser 

McGrath 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mackle 

Watklns 

Gallagher 

Marsh 

Weltner 

Gibbons 

Mlnlsh 

Yates 

Goodell 

Minshall 

Zablockl 

Green,  Oreg. 

MoeUer 
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Abbltt 

Cor  man 

Hal  leek 

Albert 

Cramer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Anderson, 

Ctilver 

Hardy 

Tenn. 

Curtis 

Harris 

Ardrews, 

de  la  Garza 

Harvey,  Ind. 

George  W. 

Denton 

Hawkins 

Andrews, 

Derwinskl 

Hays 

Glenn 

I>evlne 

Hebert 

Annunzio 

Dickinson 

Henderson 

Asplnall 

Diggs 

Herlong 

Ayres 

DingeU 

Horton 

Baring 

Dorn 

Hosmer 

Bell 

Dwyer 

Howard 

Berry 

Edwards,  Ala. 

HuU 

Bingham 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Blatnlk 

Edwards,  La. 

Hutchinson 

Boiling 

Erie  n  born 

Jacobs 

Bonner 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jennings 

Bray 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Brock 

Fallon 

Jones,  Ala. 

Broom  field 

Farnum 

Kastenmeler 

Burton,  Calif. 

Felghan 

Keith 

Cahill 

Fino 

Keogh 

Callaway 

Flynt 

Kluczynskl 

Cameron 

Fogarty 

Kunkel 

Carey 

Frellnghuysen 

Landrum 

Carter 

Prledel 

Leggett 

Cederberg 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Lindsay 

Celler 

Fuqua 

Long,  La. 

Chelf 

Garmatz 

McCarthy 

Claiisen, 

Grider 

McDade 

DonH. 

Grifllths 

Macdonald 

Conte 

Gubser 

MacGregor 

Conyers 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Taylor 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Matthews 

Roncallo 

Thomas 

Michel 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Mlze 

Rostenkowskl 

Thompson,  Tex 

Monagan 

Roudebush 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Morse 

Roybal 

ToU 

Morton 

St  Germain 

Tuck 

Moaher 

Saylor 

Tunney 

Multer 

Schlaler 

Vanlk 

Nelsen 

Schmldhauser 

Vivian 

Nix 

Schwelker 

Watson 

OKon.skl 

Scott 

Watts 

Olson,  Minn. 

Shrlver 

Whalley 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Slkee 

Whltener 

Ottlnger 

Slsk 

Whltten 

Patman 

Slack 

Widnall 

Poage 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Powell 

Springer 

Wilson, 

Purcell 

Staggers 

Charles  H. 

Qule 

Stephens 

Wright 

Relfel 

Stratton 

Wyatt 

Relnecke 

Sullivan 

Wydler 

Resnlck 

Sweeney 

Reu.ss 

Talcott 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The   Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Schmldhauser 
against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Schlsler  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Vivian 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlnger  against. 
Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 
Mr.  Sweeney  for,  with  Mr.  Gorman  against. 
Mr.    Monagan    for,    with    Mr.    McCarthy 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 
Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Vanlk  against. 
Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 
Mr.  Hungate  for,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 
Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 
Mr.    MacGregor     for,    with     Mrs.    Griffiths 
against. 
Mr.  Mlze  for,  with  Mr.  St  Germain  against. 
Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Cameron  against. 
Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 
Mr.   Burton    of    California    for,    with    Mr. 
Kastenmeler  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 
Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Denton  against. 
Mr.  Frledel  for,  with  Mr.  Dlngell  against. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for.  with  Mr.  Broomfleld  against. 
Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Kunkel  against. 
Mr .  Jennings    for,    with    Mr.    Erlenborn 
against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinskl 
against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 
Mr.     Landrum     for,     with     Mr.     Springer 
against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for.  with  Mr.  Schwelker  against. 
Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Whalley  against. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer 
against. 

Mr.  Poage  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 
Mr.   Watts   for,   with   Mr.   Glenn   Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Whltener  for,  with  Mr.  Cahill  against. 
Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 
Mr.  Culver  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for,  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Carter  against. 

Mr.  Matthews  for.  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Tennessee    for,    with    Mr. 
Harvey  of  Indiana  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for,  with  Mr.  Chelf  against. 
Mr.   Tenzer  for,  with   Mr.   Martin   of   Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Roudebush  against. 
Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 
Mr.  Shrlver  for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 


Mr  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against. 
Mr  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Reifel  against. 
Mr.   Frellnghuysen   for.   with   Mr.   Nelsen 

against. 

Mr  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Mosher  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr. 
Michel  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Farnum  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Watson. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Grider. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  George  W.  An- 
drews. 

Mr.  BOW  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  527 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Friday, 
October  22,  1965,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
journ on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned  sine 
die. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORITY    TO    SIGN     ENROLLED 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  528) 

and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  528 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  notwith- 
standing the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO  IN- 
FORM PRESIDENT  CONGRESS  IS 
READY  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee appointed  to  join  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  inform  the  President  that 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  adjourn,  and  to 
ask  him  if  he  has  any  further  communi- 
cations to  make  to  the  Congress,  has  per- 
formed that  duty.  The  President  has  di- 
rected us  to  say  that  he  has  no  further 
communication  to  make  to  the  Congress. 


THE   2D  SESSION,   89TH   CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  788)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  788 
Joint  resolution  establishing  that  the  second 
regular  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1966 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  second  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress 
shall  begin  at  noon  on  Monday,  January  10, 
1966. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL     EMPLOYEES      DEMO- 
CRATIC    STEERING     COMMITTEE 
AND    HOUSE    REPUBLICAN    CON- 
FERENCE 
Mr.  BOGGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

resolution    (H.  Res.   625)    and  ask   for 

fts  immediate  consideration. 

H.  Res.  625 
Resolved,  That,  effective  November  1,  1965, 
there  shall  be  payable  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  compensation  at 
a  basic  rate  not  exceeding  $4,180  per  annum 
to  one  additional  employee  of  each  of  the 
following : 

(1)  the  House  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee; and 

(2)  the    House    Republican    Conference. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  Mr.  Gross],  as  to  the  situation 
next  week  in  regard  to  fishing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  .the  gentleman  that  I  am  afraid  that 
fishing  would  be  through  the  ice  out 
there.  What  I  plan  to  do,  with  this 
late  adjournment  of  Congress,  is  to  go 
fishing  for  a  few  more  votes  than  I  got 
last  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  that  would  be  a 
splendid  idea. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CLERK    AUTHORIZED    TO    RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  sine  die  adjournment  o/  the 
House,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries.  « 


SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  527) 


PRINTING  OF  REPORTS  OF  COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  624)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowJs: 

H.  Res.  624 
Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  House,  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
niade  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
841  et  seq.)  shall  be  printed  during  such 
adjournment  as  House  documents  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO  AC- 
CEPT    RESIGNATIONS     AND     AP- 
POINT    COMMISSIONS,     BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES 
Mr.     BOGGS.     Mr.     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to   accept  resignations,  and 
to    appoint    commissions,    boards,    and 
committees  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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PRINTING  OF  REPORTS  FILED  BY 
INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reports  filed  with  the 
Clerk  following  the  sine  die  adjournment 
by  committee  authorized  by  the  House  to 
conduct  investigations  may  be  printed  by 
tlie  Clerk  as  reports  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  OP 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  have  the  privilege,  until 
the  last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  is  published,  to 
extend  and  revise  their  own  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  more  than 
one  subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  may 
also  include  therein  such  short  quota- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  or 
complete  such  extensions  of  remarks; 
but  this  order  shall  not  apply  to  any 
subject  matter  which  may  have  occurred, 
or  to  any  speech  delivered,  subsequent 
to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
TO  CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEES  AND   RANKING   MINOR- 
ITY MEMBERS  THEREOF 
Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chairmen  of 
all  the  standing  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  may  extend  their 
remarks  up  to  and  including  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  Record  and  to  include  a 
summai-y  of  the  work  of  their  commit- 
,tees;    also    that    the   ranking    minority 
member  of  such  standing  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  may  have  the  same 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  a  summary,  if  they  desire,  from, 
their  point  of  view,  separately  from  that 
of  the  chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  excellent  job  which  he  has 
done  in  bringing  these  usual  closing  res- 
olutions to  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  However,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  miss  the  distinguished  floor  leader,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  and  his  usual  manner  of 
presenting  these  closing  resolutions. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  I  wish  for  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  a  rapid  and  com- 
plete recovery  from  his  ailment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CAPITOL  GROUNDS  AND  FACILITIES 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  plan  and 
construct  a  Visitor's  Center  in  the  Capi- 
tol or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
grounds. 

This  is  a  convenience  we  owe  to  the 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  it  is  long 
overdue.  Washington  has  more  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  scenic  attractions  and  his- 
toric sites  than  any  other  capital  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  seems  that  we  have  done 
less  to  prepare  for  our  tourists  than  any 
other  major  capital. 

Citizens  come  here  to  see  the  Capitol 
and  show  their  families  how  their  Gov- 
ernment works.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  greet  them  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
parking.  After  being  shoved  about  by 
a  policeman,  they  might  find  a  parking 
space  4  or  5  blocks  away.  Then 
they  are  told  they  cannot  park  there, 
because  that  space  belongs  to  Congress- 
man or  Senator  So-and-So  or  some  other 
VIP.  When  they  finally  reach  the  Capi- 
tol, they  have  difficulty  finding  water 
fountains,  restaurants,  restrooms,  and 
other  facilities. 

A  tourist  center  would  solve  many  of 
these  problems.  Besides  the  facilities'! 
have  mentioned,  it  could  include  maps 
and  other  travel  information,  pictures 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  charts 
of  the  two  Chambers,  a  display  of  con- 
gressional history,  and  other  features  to 
make  the  stay  of  visitors  both  educa- 
tional and  enjoyable. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  carry  out  this  authority 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Office  Building  Commissions. 
It  is  written  in  general  terms  to  permit 
these  distinguished  and  dedicated  lead- 
ers to  use  their  own  good  judgment  in 
planning  and  consti-ucting  a  facility  in 
keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  visitors  come 
to  Washington  every  year,  and  the  num- 
bers are  increasing.  They  should  re- 
ceive a  warm  and  friendly  welcome  to 
their  Nation's  Capitol,  but  instead,  the 
situation  is  getting  more  and  more  con- 
gested. Something  needs  to  be  done 
now.  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  can 
be  held  on  my  bill  early  next  year  and 
that  we  will  soon  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  able  and  esteemed 
colleague  from  Texas  on  taking  an  In- 
terest in  a  matter  which  seems  to  me  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  really  a  shame  when  people  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  this  Nation  to  visit 
their  Capitol — and,  after  all,  they  own 
It — have  no  place  to  be  accommodated. 


Tliere  is  no  place  for  them  to  eat  unless 
a  Member  takes  them  some  place,  there 
is  no  place  for  the  kids  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room, and  as  my  colleague  has  said,  no 
place  to  park— and  incidentally,  if  a 
place  is  found  to  leave  a  car  there  are 
odds  that  it  will  be  broken  into  before 
they  get  back  to  it. 

As  visitors  multiply  year  after  year,  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  everyone,  and  I 
join  the  gentleman  in  trusting  that  in  the 
next  session  serious  consideration  may  be 
given  to  his  proposal. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Washington  is  probably  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world,  yet  we  pro- 
vide less  accommodations  in  this  Capi- 
tal than  any  nation  in  the  world. 

I  hope  early  hearings  will  be  held  on 
this  matter  next  year. 


October  22,  1965 
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THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
marks  the  end  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89  th  Congress.  What  we  have  done  this 
year  will  be  the  subject  of  comment  and 
comparison  for  100  years.  Historians 
will  judge  our  handiwork,  and  rightly  so, 
in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon  the  strength 
of  our  Nation  and  upon  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  our  country.  Whatever  the 
judgment  of  time  may  reveal,  I  predict 
historians  will  agree  that  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  had  greater  capac- 
ity to  legislate  than  any  Congress  dur- 
ing this  century. 

This  Congre.ss  moved  to  new  zeniths 
in  more  legislative  fields  than  any  Con- 
gress in  176  years,  scaled  more  legislative 
heights,  accomplished  more  congression- 
al breakthroughs,  stood  up  to  more  na- 
tional problems,  settled  more  persistent 
issues,  than  any  Congress  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

In  health,  education,  conservation, 
agriculture,  urban  affairs,  civil  rights, 
economic  opF>ortunities,  this  Congress 
has  surpassed  them  all.  The  work  of  this 
session  is  a  monument  to  evei-y  Member 
who  has  sei-ved  in  it. 

Above  all.  it  testifies  to  the  great  skill 
and  dedication  of  our  beloved  Speaker. 
He  has  been  our  pilot  and  our  captain. 
He  has  worked  with  patience  and  de- 
termination through  every  waking  hour 
of  evei-y  day  since  this  session  convened. 
His  accomplishments  during  the  past  10 
months  established  his  place  among  the 
greatest  Speakers  ever  to  have  served  in 
the  histoiT  of  this  body. 

May  I  confide  in  my  colleagues  that  no 
experience  In  my  lifetime  has  been  more 
rewarding  than  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  during  this  Congress  and  the  pre- 
ceding Congress,  to  labor  at  the  side  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
John  McCormack.  I  extend  to  him  my 


deep  gratitude  for  the  many,  many  con- 
siderations he  has  shown  me. 

I  feel  confident  that  I  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  when  I  say  that  the  Speaker  has 
served  each  of  us  with  fairness,  impar- 
tiality, and  dedication. 

I  know  I  express  the  recognition  and 
gratitude  of  President  Johnson  when  I 
say  that  the  Speaker  has  given  him  and 
his  administration  unending  devotion  at 
every  turn. 

I  also  recognize  my  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  our  distinguished  Democratic 
whip,  Hale  Boggs.  It  has  been  a  gen- 
uine pleasure  to  have  worked  with  Hale 
during  the  past  10  months  as  we  dealt 
with  the  legislative  problems  of  this 
session.  Without  him  and  his  hard- 
working assistant  whips,  a  vital  element 
would  have  been  missing  in  the  proce- 
dure which  lead  to  our  record  of  solid 
accomplishments. 

I  must  also  express  the  appreciation 
of  ail  of  us  for  the  quality  of  leadership 
which  our  committee  chairmen  have 
given  this  year.  The  real  heroes  of  the 
great  legislative  battles  which  we  have 
won  are  they  and  the  members  of  our 
congressional  committees.  These  are 
the  ones  who  have  laid  the  groundwork 
of  this  productive  session. 

I  also  wish  to  state,  although  I  find 
no  adequate  words,  my  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  toward  the  Members  of  the 
House,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
for  tlie  many  kindnesses  they  have  shown 
me.  The  Members  of  my  own  party 
have  given  me  continuous  support  on 
many  issues  in  larger  measure  than  I 
could  have  hoped  to  receive.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  dedication  and 
loyalty  of  our  new  Members  who  have 
demonstrated  from  the  outset  their  abil- 
ity to  make  significant  contributions  to 
our  work. 

My  Republican  friends  also  have 
shown  me  many  kindnesses,  and  I  extend 
my  thanks  to  all  of  them.  I  have  en- 
joyed working  with  my  good  friend,  the 
able  and  distinguished  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Ford,  who  has  been  most  cooperative 
and  helpful  at  all  times.  I  have  also  en- 
joyed my  association  and  work  with  the 
very  able  and  beloved  minority  whip, 
Les  Arends,  as  well  as  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  leadership.  Al- 
though we  have  differed  on  occasion,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  our 
Republican  friends  have  aided  substan- 
tially in  achieving  the  success  of  this 
session,  especially  in  the  most  important 
fields  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  demonstrating  our  common  pur- 
pose to  serve  America  first. 

The  Members  of  the  House,  its  officers 
and  employees,  all  have  aiyen  unstint- 
ingly  of  their  time  and  energy  during 
this  long  and  arduous  session.  Our  Par- 
liamentarian, Lew  Deschler,  has  again 
been  a  mainstay  and  a  reassuring  com- 
pass in  charting  our  course.  He  is  both 
towering  in  his  personal  qualities  and  in 
his  professional  status,  and  as  is  well 
known,  his  services  are  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  the  House. 

All  have  labored  hard,  productively, 
creatively.  All  are  entitled,  and  I  hope 
will  enjoy  over  the  next  few  months, 
some  relaxation  for  their  duties.    Again, 


I  thank  you  for  your  friendship  and  your 
help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  "there  is  a 
tide  that  runs  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

Viewed  in  these  terms,  it  may  well  be 
said  that  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
states — surging  to  a  higher  crest  of 
achievement  than  any  other  in  its  176 
years — has  left  a  mark  upon  the  shores 
of  time  not  to  be  erased  easily  or  soon 
equalled. 

In  the  short  space  of  10  months,  we 
have  legislated  upon  the  problems  of  dec- 
ades— some  new,  some  accumulations 
of  the  past.  With  giant  strides,  we  have 
moved  along  the  path  of  progress  toward 
those  higher  goals  that  have  always  char- 
acterized and  distinguished  our  free 
society:  Peace,  national  security,  equal 
justice  and  opportunity,  health  and  pros- 
perity in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  these  ends  we  have  labored  long 
and  arduously.  Every  member  of  this 
body  can  be  proud  of  having  participated 
in  and  individually  contributed  to  its 
monumental  list  of  precedent-shattering 
accomplishments. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  list  at  this  point 
all  the  major  laws  enacted  in  this  first 
session.  I  will  undertake  to  do  this 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
first  Congressional  Record  to  be  pub- 
lished subsequent  to  adjournment.  For 
the  present,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wide- 
spread and  beneficial  effects  of  our  ac- 
complishments, touching  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  Nation 
will  be  felt  and  seen  for  years  to  come. 
They  will  be  felt  and  seen — 
As  educational  opportunities  and  facil- 
ities expand  at  every  level,  from  pre- 
kindergarten  to  postgraduate,  and  in 
every  branch  of  learning  from  the  hu- 
manities to  evei'y  field  of  science; 

As  our  social  stinicture  is  strengthened 
by  improvement  of  the  well-being  of  the 
aged,  the  underprivileged,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  ill,  through  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care,  better  housing,  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  and  more 
aid  to  State  welfare  agencies; 

As  the  Nation's  health  improves  and 
the  life  span  lengthens  with  purification 
of  our  streams  and  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  and  under  the  impetus  of  vast 
funds  for  medical  research  programs 
and  facilities; 

As  our  national  economy  grows 
through  full  use  of  heretofore  wasted 
human  resources,  now  being  provided 
with  productive  employment  opportuni- 
ties through  vocational  training  or  re- 
training, and  through  programs  of  pub- 
lic works  and  economic  redevelopment 
of  depressed  areas ; 

As  the  political  patterns  of  the  country 
change  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  host 
of  our  fellow-citizens  exercise  their  long- 
denied  right  to  register  and  vote  for  can- 
didates of  their  choice; 

As  our  scientific  research  and  explora- 
tions attain  new  goals,  reaching  to  the 
heights  of  universal  space  and  un- 
plumbed  depths  of  the  oceans,  advancing 
knowledge,  discovering  possible  new 
sources  of  food  or  minerals  for  the  peace- 
ful enrichment  of  all  mankind ; 

As  we  intensify  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  in  forests,  streams,  wilder- 
ness areas  and  beaches  to  preserve  out- 


door recreation  space  for  our  increas- 
ingly urban  and  growing  population,  and 
erase  blights  by  beautifying  our  roadside 
scenery. 

All  this  and  more  has  this  great  rep- 
resentative body  accomplished  under  the 
eye  and  guiding  hand  of  our  wise  and 
beloved  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack. 

Yet  in  our  pride  of  service,  we  also  are 
reminded  by  voices  fi-om  the  past — the 
Founders  who  saw  the  visions  of  our  Na- 
tion's potential  greatness  and  the  poets 
who  sang  of  its  future  glories — that  what 
we  do  here  is  but  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  we  represent. 

Their  needs,  their  hopes,  their  yearn- 
ings were  the  spur  to  the  vast  new  under- 
takings we  have  launched  in  cooperation 
with  the  administration  under  the  in- 
spiring leadership  of  President  Johnson. 

It  was  the  venerable  Walt  Whitman, 
poet  of  the  people  of  the  ISOO's,  who 
identified  the  tides  then  running  in 
America  with  the  single  word — Democ- 
racy. He  declared  that  "its  doctrines 
will  only  be  effectually  incarnated  when 
their  spirit  is  at  the  root  and  center. 

Par.  far,  indeed,  stretch  in  distance  our 
vistas.  How  much  is  still  to  be  disentangled, 
freed.  How  long  it  takes  to  make  this  Ameri- 
can world  see  that  it  is,  in  itself,  final  au- 
thority and  reliance. 

Did  you  too,  O  friend,  suppose  democracy 
is  only  for  election,  for  politics,  and  for  a 
party  name?  I  say  democracy  is  only  of  use 
there  that  it  may  pass  on  and  come  to  its 
flower  and  fruits  in  manners,  in  the  highest 
forms  of  interaction  between  men  and  their 
beliefs  *  •  *  it  has  been  and  is  carried  on 
by  all  the  moral  forces  and  by  trade,  finance, 
machinery.  Intercommunications,  and,  in 
fact,  by  all  the  developments  of  history,  and 
can  no  more  be  stopp'd  than  the  tides,  or 
the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

Woodrow  Wilson  echoed  this  thought 
that  democracy  flourishes  only  as  it  is 
nurtured  from  its  roots.  He  urged  us  to 
remember  that  "a  people  shall  be  saved 
by  the  power  that  sleeps  in  its  own  deep 
bosom  or  by  none.  The  flower  does  not 
bear  the  root,  but  the  root  the  flower." 


THE  END  OF  A  GREAT  SESSION  OP 
THE   CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  *ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
come  now,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
October  22,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 
to  the  end  of  a  great  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  session  has  estab- 
lished a  record  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  can  be  and  will  be  proud  of  as  it  en- 
ters the  annals  of  the  histoi-y   of   our 

counti-y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  first 
express  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  profound  appreciation 
and  gratitude  of  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  great 
body. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
uill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  very  grateful  that  the  majority 
whip,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  LMr.  BoggsJ.  has  yielded  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  want  to  join  in  the 
words  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  said  concerning  our  distinguished 
Speaker.  I  feel  it  is  important  that  I 
indicate  my  approval  of  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  at  this  point,  because  I 
have  some  apprehension  that  later  in 
his  remarks  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BoGGS]  and  I  may  have  some 
difference  of  opinion.  But  in  this,  our 
feeling  toward  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  or  qualifica- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  been  fair, 
objective,  and  all  of  us  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  are  grateful  for  your  leadership 
during  these  difficult  months  since 
JanuaiT  4.  and  we  wish  you  well  and  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  between 
now  and  January  10. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  great  institution,  because  there 
are  men  like  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Speaker  is  a  hard  worker,  he  is  a 
haixl  fighter,  he  believes  in  what  he  ad- 
vocates with  great  passion,  with  great 
devotion.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most 
understanding  men  in  this  body.  I  have 
seen  the  Speaker  in  the  middle  of  a  most 
difficult  proceeding  help  a  colleague,  re- 
gardless of  what  side  of  the  aisle  he 
might  sit  on.  I  think  each  one  of  us  is 
a  better  man  and  a  bigger  man  because 
we  have  had  the  fine  influence  of  John 

MCCORMACK. 

I  also  have  a  duty  to  perform  here  to- 
night in  expressing  the  profound  and  the 
keen  regret  of  our  majority  leader,  Carl 
Albert,  who  is  not  with  us  this  evening. 
His  absence  is  accounted  for  only  by  the 
fact  he  has  worked  himself  so  hard  that 
on  yesterday  at  the  insistence  and  de- 
mand of  his  physician  •  he  went  to  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  for  a  series  of 
tests:  but  I  am  happy  to  report  to  all  of 
you  that  I  have  just  spoken  with  him, 
and  while  he  is  veiy  sad,  indeed,  that  he 
cannot  be  here  for  this  eventful  occasion, 
his  prognosis  is  excellent,  and  he  hopes 
to  be  out  of  the  hospital  very  shortly, 
and  to  be  in  Oklahoma  on  Tuesday  next 
where  there  will  be  a  great  Carl  Albert 
appreciation  dinner,  to  which  I  hope  all 
of  you  will  go. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  today  that  Carl 
Albert  was  in  the  hospital.  I  called 
him  thus  moi-ning,  and  he  said  at  that 
time  he  hoped  to  be  out  on  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.  All  of  us  have  appre- 
ciated his  help  and  understanding.  I 
am  sure  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  hop- 
ing for  a  quick  recoveiy.  and  the  best 
between  now  and  Januai-y  10.  I  intend 
to  caU  him  on  tomorrow  and  express 


again  from  everyone  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  the  hope  for  a  quick  recovery. 

Mr.  BOGGS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  behalf  of  the  Speaker  and  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  would  like  to  express  to 
the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Ford],  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  cooperation  he  has 
Shown  through  this  long,  hard  session. 

We  live  in  this  country  of  ours  some- 
times in  a  spirit  of  controversy,  but  the 
things  that  unite  us  are  so  much  more 
binding  than  those  that  divide  us  it 
makes  it  relatively  easy  to  govern  in  our 
country.  But  without  the  assistance  of 
men  like  Jerry  Ford  and  my  counterpart 
on  the  Republican  side,  Les  Arends,  the 
Republican  whip,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  function. 

How  do  we  thank  everyone — the  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  have  worked  so 
hard  night  and  day  to  produce  this  mag- 
nificent and  monumental  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress? 

Each  one  of  them  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated, productive  Member  of  this  great 
deliberative  body  to  which  the  American 
people  look  for  leadership  and  guidance. 

I  should  not  forget — what  should  I 
call  it — the  watchdog  party — our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  and  his  majority  and  minority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall  ] . 

And  last  but  not  least  we  all  know  that 
we  could  not  function  without  all  of  the 
people  who  work  with  us  here  all  day 
long  every  day.  Fishbait  Miller,  the 
clerks,  the  pages,  the  directors  of  the 
pages,  Turner  N.  Robertson  and  Thomas 
H.  Tear,  and  certainly  last  but  not  least 
the  Parliamentarian.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress without  Lew  Deschler. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  well  expressed  the 
sentiments  and  the  feelings  of  all  of  us 
here  tonight  in  that  we  are  all  represent- 
atives of  the  people  and  that  we  all  try 
to  do  our  jobs  in  the  best  possible  way. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  carry  a 
grudge  in  his  heart  and  I  certainly  do 
not.  I  respect  every  Member  of  the 
Congress.  Sometimes  I  am  a  little  en- 
vious of  you.  Hale — you  have  so  many 
horses  to  whip  and  I  have  so  few. 

On  occasion  when  I  go  home  at  night 
feeling  as  if  I  had  been  run  over  by  a 
Mack  ti-uck.  not  once  but  maybe  two  or 
three  times  when  I  look  over  a  vote  and 
think  that  just  with  30  or  40  or  50  more 
horses,  the  result  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. But  the  next  day  I  come  back 
and  our  friendships  are  renewed  and  we 
start  again.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  do  busi- 
ness with  you. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Thank  you.  Les.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  work  with  you.  but  my 
office  could  not  function  except  for  the 
fine  work  of  my  Deputy  Whip  John  Moss 
and  the  18  zone  whips  who  work  so  hard 
as  well  as  the  staff  in  the  whip's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  as  I  look  above 
me  here,  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  could  get 
here  and  stay  here,  or  maybe  even  want 
to  stay  here,  if  we  did  not  have  the  press. 


So  this  has  been  really  a  constructive 
and  a  productive  Congress.  I  am  sure 
that  my  good  friends  and  colleagues  on 
my  left  will  not  object  if  I  point  with 
pride  to  the  Congress.  I  really  do  think 
that  people  will  point  to  this  Congress 
and  say — this  has  indeed  been  a  monu- 
mental Congress.  I  really  believe  that  ' 
those  of  us  who  have  served  here  regard- 
less of  what  side  of  the  aisle  we  serve 
on  will  look  back  at  these  last  10  months 
and  say  that  this  is  a  job  that  was  well 
done.  In  every  field  of  endeavor  we 
have  attempted  to  meet  the  challenges 
that  have  confronted  us. 

I  remember  just  a  few  months  ago 
some  commentators,  regardless  of  what 
economic  or  political  persuasion  they 
subscribed  to.  were  saying  that  the 
Congress  was  ineffective  and  that  we  are 
not  able  to  function  in  this  the  last  half 
of  the  20th  century.  I  think  this  Con- 
gress has  given  the  lie  to  that  assertion 
for  once  and  for  all.  I  think  we  have 
shown  that  we  are  able  to  perform  in 
the  best  traditions  of  this  great  demo- 
cratic form  of  Government  and  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  American  people. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long  time 
ago  there  was  a  congressman  here  from 
the  great  State  of  Massachusetts.  His 
name  was  Fisher  Ames.  Speaking  of  the 
Congress  which  met  in  1789  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  and  this  is  what 
he  said  about  his  colleagues  who  served 
in  the  Congress  of  1789  in  describing 
them.     He  said: 

On  the  whole  they  were  very  good  men, 
not  shining,  but  honest  and  reasonably  well 
informed. 

I  believe  it  is  a  very  apt  description 
because  we  come  from  the  people  and 
we  are  of  the  people,  and,  thank  God,  we 
have  a  system  that  makes  that  possible. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  great 
men  in  the  early  history  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country  very  forcibly  and  suc- 
cinctly described  Congress  when  he  said, 
"There,  sir,  the  people  govern." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  been 
very  kind  in  things  that  he  has  said 
about  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
staff  of  the  House.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  Ohio  is  very  proud  of  the 
Parliamentarian  whom  the  gentleman 
has  praised  tonight.  Since  the  days  of 
Nick  Longsworth,  who  occupied  the  seat 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  oui-  good  friend  Lew  Des- 
chler, who  comes  from  Ohio,  has  been 
our  Parliamentarian  and  has  done  a 
magnificent  job.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  Government,  and 
Ohio  is  very  proud  to  have  him  as  a  na- 
tive son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
delegation,  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  great  son  of  Ohio,  Lew  Deschler. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  back  my  time,  I  wish  for  each 
and  every  one  of  the  Members  just  as 
much  success  as  our  good  friend  from 
Iowa  will  have  on  that  fishing  expedition 
that  he  said  he  is  going  on  when  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney] 
asked  about  his  plans.  , 

We  are  pleased  that  our  great  Presi- 
dent is  recovering  from  his  operation. 
He  has  given  the  Nation  courage  when 
It  needed  it.  He  has  given  us  magnif- 
icent and  inspired  leadership.  Tonight, 
I  know,  is  a  happy  one  for  him  and  God 
bless  him  and  his  lovely  wife  and  family. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  CON- 
DUCT STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
MATTERS  WITHIN  ITS  JURISDIC- 
TION 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Vu-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  616) ,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  616 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  94.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Is 
authorized  to  send  not  more  than  fotir  mem- 
bers of  such  committee,  and  not  more  than 
two  staff  assistants  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  full  and  complete  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  manpower  policies  and 
programs,  including  the  operation  of  public 
and  private  employment  services,  and  the 
organization  and  operation  of  occupational 
training  and  retraining  programs. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  lo- 
cal currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  country 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633.  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2)  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion m  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  p\u-pose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
Buch  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration •  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CXI 1801 


PROCLAMATION    OFFICIALLY    DES- 
IGNATING NOVEMBER  27.  1965,  AS 
A  NATIONAL  HONOR  DAY 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution    (H.  Res.   626)    on  behalf 
of    myself    and    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts     [Mr.    Bates]     and    ask 
unanimous   consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  American  men  and  women  are 
serving  in  distant  lands  of  the  world  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom;  and 
Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  support  the  principles  of  this  Re- 
public and  its  efforts  to  maintain  and  secure 
pesM:e  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  fitting  to  set  aside  a 
national  day  of  remembrance  dedicated  to, 
and  in  support  of.  those  Americans  who  are 
committing  their  lives,  blood,  and  energies 
In  the  defense  of  world  peace :  Now,  therefore, 

be  it  ^ 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  should 
Issue  a  proclamation  ( 1 )  officially  deslgnaUng 
Saturday,  November  27,  1965.  as  a  national 
honor  day  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
efforts  by  American  men  and  women  abroad 
in  Vietnam  who  are  carrying  forward  the 
struggle  to  maintain  and  secure  peace  and 
freedom;  and  (2)  inviting  the  governments 
of  States  and  commimitles  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  to  the 
end  that  our  people  may  reaffii-m  their  sup- 
port of  the  role  of  this  Nation  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  HOUSING 
AND    HOME    FINANCE    AGENCY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;   which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency : 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Housing  Act  of  1954  directs  that  I 
transmit  to  Congress  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy, covering  activities  for  calendar  year 
1964.  - 

Tliis  report  confirms  the  wisdom  of  15 
Congresses  and  5  administrations  going 
back  to  1934.  The  great  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  first  pleaded  with  the  Congress 
to  approve  housing  measures  for  the 
good  of  all  Americans. 

Consider  what  has  been  done  for 
America  by  the  U.S.  Government's  hous- 
ing programs : 

One  hundred  billion  dollars  of  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  loans  has  been  writ- 
ten, covering  more  than  7  million  homes 
and  more  Uian  1  million  rental  units. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  pubUc  hous- 
ing units  have  been  constructed  since 


the  start  of  that  program  in  1937.  Two 
million  people  are  living  in  those  units 
in  more  than  2,000  communities. 

More  than  600,000  college  students  are 
living  in  dormitories  made  possible  by 
Government  loans. 

$4.3  billion  has  been  made  available 
for  urban  renewal. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  commu- 
nities— mostly  small  towns — have  re- 
ceived urban  planning  assistance. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  of  Gov- 
ernment credit  has  gone  into  small  town 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

These  programs  were  not  easily  begun. 
Cries  of  "socialism"  and  "waste"  sur- 
,rounded  them  at  their  birth.  False 
propaganda  and  misrepresentation  were 
used  to  discredit  those  who  were  to  ad- 
minister them.  Cynicism  and  self-in- 
terest preyed  on  fear  of  the  new  and  the 
imaginative. 

But  v/ithout  these  programs  we  would 
never  have  been  able  to  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  blight,  disease,  and  ugliness 
that  30  years  ago  afllicted  one-third  of  a 
nation.  Without  them  the  task  of  build- 
ing a  clean  and  safe  America  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Today  our  people  accept  these  pro- 
giams.  Private  enterprise  and  public 
well-being  depend  on  them.  We  know 
now  that  these  programs — and  new  ap- 
proaches demanded  by  logic  and  vision — 
are  needed  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
confront  us  as  hour  by  hour  we  become 
a  more  urban  nation. 

In  1965  I  requested  authority  for  a  new 
means  of  housing  low-income  families. 
We  proposed  to  encourage  private  orga- 
nizations to  build  thousands  of  new 
apartments  and  houses  for  poor  people 
who  could  not  afford  safe  or  decent 
housing.  We  proposed  to  help  these 
private  builders  provide  housing  for  the 
elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  handicapped, 
so  that  they  might  live  with  safety  and 
dignity. 
Congress  accepted  this  proposal. 
Yet  when  the  time  came  to  provide  the 
funds  for  this  program,  the  old  voices  of 
doubt  and  misunderstanding  were  raised 
once  more.  Allegations  were  made  that 
had  no  basis  in  fact.  Insinuations  were 
raised  that  obscured  the  basic  punJoses 
of  the  act. 

For  the  time  being,  those  voices  have 
prevailed.  No  program  funds  were 
granted. 

The  national  interest  demands  that 
the  matter  not  stop  there.  Thousands 
of  American  families  need  this  housing 
now — today.  Thousands  of  poor  chil- 
dren who  should  grow  up  in  a  world  of 
safety  and  decency  and  promise  are  be- 
ing treated  with  indifference  by  an  afflu- 
ent nation. 

Next  January  I  shall  once  more  £isk  for 
the  initial  $30  million  necessary  to  make 
bricks  and  mortar  out  of  a  promise.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  cut 
through  the  propaganda  of  fear  and  mis- 
trust to  provide  shelter  for  the  families 
who  need  it  now— today.  We  who  have 
raised  up  hopes  have  a  duty  to  bring 
them  to  tangible  reality. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  HoirsE.  Ocf  obcr  22, 1965. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reviewing  my  voting  record,  I  find  that 
I  am  not  recorded  as  voting  on  RoUcall 
No.  283, 1  would  like  the  record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 


ZINC   PLANT    AT   SPELTER,    W.    VA. 
SAVED 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Moore  1  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  circumstances  which  threat- 
ened the  jobs  of  350  employees  of  the 
Matthiesson-Heg^ler  Zinc  Plant,  located 
at  Spelter,  Harrison  County,  W.  Va.  To 
me  it  represented  total  disregard  for  the 
jobs  of  the  employees  of  this  zinc  smelt- 
ing plant. 

I  continued  to  press  the  administration 
for  a  decision  which  they  had  delayed 
over  a  period  of  4  J/2  years.  This  delay 
practically  brought  this  zinc  plant  to 
its  knees  as  November  1  represented  the 
last  day  they  could  continue  operations. 
As  it  is  they  have  lost  valuable  customers 
and  their  employees  will  have  lost  wages 
in  an  undetermined  amount. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
to  the  House  that  the  President  has 
finally  acted  and  by  proclamation  has 
today  implemented  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Import  quotas 
on  zinc  ore  and  zinc  concentrate  have 
been  immediately  terminated.  The  Spel- 
ter, W.  Va.,  zinc  plant  can  now  continue 
its  operations.  For  this  I  am  pleased 
and  happy,  especially  for  each  family 
whose  job  was  in  jeopardy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  release  I  made  on  this  action. 
Zinc  Plant  at  Spelter,  W.  Va.,  Saved 

Congressman  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  President  has  Issued 
a  proclamation  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Trade  Commission  with 
respect  to  lifting  import  quotas  on  lead  and 
zinc. 

Moore  indicated  that  the  recommenda- 
tions have  been  implemented  in  two  stages. 
First,  there  is  the  immediate  termination  of 
the  trade  quotas  on  lead  and  zinc  ore  and 
lead  and  zinc  concentrate.  This  immediate 
termination  of  import  quotas  in  this  area  is 
of  tremendous  significance  and  importance 
to  the  Matthlesson-Hegeler  zinc  plant  which 
is  situated  in  Spelter,  Harrison  County, 
W.  Va.  The  reconunendatlons  of  the  Trade 
Commission  which  would  Immediately  ter- 
minate these  lead  and  zinc  import  quotas 
had  been  called  for  by  Congressman  Moore  in 
a  speech  on  the  House  floor. 

"This  decision  by  the  Trade  Negotiation 
Board  to  lift  the  import  quotas  on  zinc 
means  that  the  Jobs  of  350  employees  at 
Matthlesson-Hegeler  plant  will  be  saved," 
MooRE  said,  "and  the  company  itself  will 
be  spared  the  experience  of  closing  down 
their  installation — perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
relocating  their  manufacturing  facilities  in 
some  other  State."  The  company  had  earlier 
announced  it  would  close  down  November  1 


unless  these  quotas  were  lifted  and  they 
could  get  the  ore. 

MooRE  praised  the  decision  of  the  trade  ne- 
gotiation review  board  as  a  "good  one"  but 
he  was  extremely  critical  of  the  board's  long 
study  of  the  matter.  "The  Tariflf  Commis- 
sion last  June  8 — more  than  4  months  ago — 
had  recommended  that  these  Import  quotas 
on  zinc  be  lifted,"  Moore  said.  "Yet  the  ex- 
ecutive review  board  tarried  and  tarried 
while  the  people  whose  jobs  were  in  Jeopardy 
worried  and  worried.  This  decision  could 
just  as  well  have  been  made  last  June  and 
everybody  would  have  been  much  better  off." 

"In  order  to  get  this  thing  moving,"  he 
said,  "it  was  necessary,  I  believe,  to  bring  this 
matter  to  light  as  I  did  in  a  speech  on  the 
the  House  floor  October  13."  Moore  said  that 
he  had  been  advised  that  this  had  "shocked" 
the  review  board  into  action.  Thus,  another 
threat  to  the  economy  of  Harrison  County 
has  been  averted  through  the  collective  ef- 
forts of  management,  labor,  and  interested 
individuals  in  the  community.  Another  of- 
fensive has  been  successful  against  the  high- 
handed trade  policies  which  hurt  this  Na- 
tion. 

"It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  It  won't  be 
necessary  In  the  immediate  future  to  again 
point  up  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  pol- 
icies of  this  Nation  are  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  this  Nation."  Moore 
said  that  it  is  conceivable  that  a  matter  as 
Important  as  this  to  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  which  virtually  touches  the 
families  of  over  350  employees  of  the  Mat- 
thiesson-Hegler  zinc  plant  in  Spelter  should 
be  allowed  to  hang  fire  so  long.  This  in  itself 
indicates  disinterest  in  the  employment 
problems  of  people  who  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve their  Jobs  in  an  area  of  the  country  in 
which  the  economy  I3  seriously  impaired. 


LOUIS  A.  JOHNSON  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  MooRE]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  at 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va..  as  the  Louis  A. 
Johnson  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital. 

Louis  Arthur  Johnson  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  20th  century's 
great  Americans  and  has  brought  ex- 
ceptional honors  to  Clarksburg  and  West 
Virginia.  For  over  50  years,  he  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  Clarksburg  after  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1916. 
he  was  elected  to  the  West  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  and  in  1917  served  as 
majority  floor  leader,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  house  judiciary  committee. 

In  August  1917,  shortly  after  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I,  he 
attended  officers  training  camp  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  captain  of  infantry.  He  was 
asigned  to  the  80th  Division  at  Camp  Lee 
and  sailed  for  France  in  May  1918.  Dur- 
ing the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  he  saw 
action  with  the  4th,  5th,  80th,  and  90th 
Divisions,  he  served  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany  after  the  Armis- 
tice and  was  decorated  by  France  with 


the  rank  of  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  now  holds  a  Reserve  com- 
mission as  colonel  of  infantry. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  organization 
of  the  American  Legion,  eventually  serv- 
ing as  national  commander.  He  led  the 
West  Virginia  delegation  at  the  Legion's 
first  national  convention  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. Thereafter,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  to 
the  1927  Paris  convention  and  in  1930- 
31  as  commander  and  judge  advocate  of 
the  West  Virginia  department  and  chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  National  Legislative 
Committee.  In  1932,  he  was  elected  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American 
Legion  for  a  year's  term,  and  he  remains 
a  life  member  of  the  Legion's  national 
executive  committee.  In  1933,  he  was 
chosen  American  Vice-President  of  the 
Federation  Interalliee  des  Anciens  Com- 
battants,  international  organization  of 
World  War  veterans.  In  1943.  he 
headed  the  Legion's  commission  on  post- 
war America. 

Louis  A.  Johnson  served  as  civilian 
aid  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  West 
Virginia  from  1933  to  1937  and  was  a 
member  for  several  years  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Services.  In  1924,  he  was 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  and  in  1936,  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  veterans'  advisory 
committee  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee.  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  War 
in  1937,  a  post  he  held  until  1940.  Dur- 
ing his  term  in  the  War  Department,  he 
favored  an  expanded  air  force  for  the 
United  States  and  participated  actively 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  industrial  mobilization.  In 
1942,  the  President  sent  him  to  India  as 
his  personal  representative.  He  re- 
mained there  for  a  number  of  months, 
both  during  and  after  the  Cripps  mission 
which  was  studying  the  question  of  In- 
dian independence. 

On  March  28,  1949,  he  was  chosen  as 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Truman.  He  sought  the 
maximum  Military  Establishment  com- 
mensurate with  the  national  economic 
health  because  he  believed  that  the  prime 
militai-y  weapon  of  the  United  States  was 
the  ability  of  its  economy  to  outproduce 
any  potential  enemy  under  the  stress  of 
total  war.  His  creed  was  "A  strong 
America  is,  indeed,  our  greatest  assur- 
ance of  a  peaceful  Amei'ica."  He  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  gospel  of  ac- 
tion, and  approached  the  delicate  prob- 
lem of  unification  in  a  heavy-fisted  man- 
ner. He  was  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
for  the  initiation  of  Armed  Forces  Day. 
He  was  a  Secretary  of  Defense  who  will 
never  be  forgotten.  His  work  toward 
strengthening  our  national  security  was 
arduous  and  effective.  This  rugged  and 
resourceful  man  has  served  his  country 
with  dignity  and  dedication  and  his  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  duty  has  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  come  to 
know  him  during  his  colorful  career,  and 
by  his  actions  he  has  reflected  great  glory 
on  himself,  his  family,  his  home  city  of 
Clarksburg  and  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Therefore,  because  of  Louis  A.  John- 
son's many  achievements,  his  noble  char- 
acter and  his  friendship  and  help  to  oth- 
ers, and  because  I  feel  that  it  is  most  fit- 
ting and  proper,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
give  this  measui-e  their  favorable  consid- 
eration.      __^_^^^^^^^_ 

PRESSURES  ON  U.S.  FARMER 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
LangenI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
deep  concern  within  the  Republican 
Party  over  the  mounting  pressures  on  the 
U.S.  farmer  exerted  by  the  manifold  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  which  pres- 
ently confront  him.  One  result  of  this 
concern  has  been  the  organization  this 
year  of  an  instrument  for  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  of  the  U.S.  agricultural 
situation,  and  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer. 

This  instrument  of  investigation  is  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  agri- 
culture. The  task  force  was  organized 
March  1.  1965.  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  forum  for  a  complete  analysis  of 
today's  deplorable  farm  conditions  and 
an  exploration  of  every  possible  means 
for  the  improvement  of  the  many  faults 
and  failures  of  past  and  present  farm 
programs. 

A  major  goal  of  the  task  force  has 
been  a  search  for  new  ideas  and  new 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture— ideas  which  may  be  developed 
in  Congress,  in  the  universities,  by  farm 
organizations,  by  foundations,  by  busi- 
nessmen, by  farmers  and  private  citizens. 

Dui'ing  the  few  short  montlis  since  its 
creation,  the  agriculture  task  force  has 
been  active  in  this  endeavor  in  several 
different  ways.  The  group  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  several  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  farm  problem,  and  has  issued  state- 
ments and  made  recommendations  con- 
cerning these  vital  issues — recommenda- 
tions designed  to  improve  farm  income, 
reduce  Government  costs,  and  substan- 
tially benefit  the  American  farmer,  tax- 
payer, and  consumer. 

Based  on  the  results  of  its  research 
activity  so  far,  the  task  force  has  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Congress  must  act  to  strengthen  farm 
income  and  raise  farm  prices  by  increasing 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  mini- 
mum  resale    price. 

2.  Action  must  be  taken  to  effect  basic 
changes  in  US.  agricultural  trade  policy — 
specifically: 

ft.  The  expansion  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports for  dollars  through  the  adoption  of  a 
more  realistic  and  positive  U.S.  bargaining 
position  at  the  trade  negotiation  tables  of 
the  world,  and 

2.  Congressional  action  to  insure  admin- 
istration compliance  with  the  congressional 
directive  expressed  in  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustnient  Act.  to  coordinate  Im- 
port policy  with  domestic  price-support  pro- 
grams. 


3.  Congressional  action  should  be  taken 
to  establish  a  U.S.  world  food  study  and 
coordinating  commission  to  study  world 
food  and  agricultural  needs,  to  coordinate 
present  U.S.  efforts  toward  meeting  these 
needs,  and  to  evaluate  the  future  role  of 
U.S.  agricultural  and  other  resources  In  the 
light  of  present  and  projected  world  food  and 
population  trends. 

These  recommendations  were  pre- 
sented along  with  other  research  find- 
ings in  the  form  of  statements  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  task  force. 
In  order  to  summarize  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  task  force,  I  will  briefly 
identify  those  statements  and  the  press 
releases  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
group. 

First.  March  1.  1965:  Organizational 
statement  by  task  force,  outlining  sub- 
jects for  study  and  research. 

Second.  March  23,  1965:  Conflicting 
Government  programs  detrimental  to 
U.S.  farmer.  Task  force  statement  of 
reseaixh  findings,  consisting  primarily 
of  a  review  of  the  confusion  of  Govern- 
ment programs  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
farmer,  with  emphasis  on  several  of  the 
most  glaring  faults  of  the  administra- 
tion's present  farm  policy,  including  the 
cost-price  squeeze  and  low-farm  income. 
•  Third.  April  16.  1965:  Farm  debt. 
Task  force  statement  of  research  find- 
ings consisting  of  a  preliminary  analy- 
sis of  the  farm  debt  situation  and  a  look 
at  the  alarming  increase  in  total  farm 
debt  and  the  decrease  of  farm  income. 

Foui-th.  May  17,  1965:  "Migrate"  so- 
ciety for  rural  America.  Task  force 
statement  of  i-esearch  findings,  consist- 
ing of  an  examination  of  tlie  adminis- 
tration's policy  to  encoui-age  and  facil- 
itate the  migration  of  farmers  from  the 
land. 

Fifth.  June  21,  1965:  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  resale  prices.  Task 
force  statement  of  research  findings, 
consisting  of  an  analysis  of  sales  by  the 
CCC  and  their  depressing  effect  upon 
farm  prices.  The  task  force  recommends 
legislation  to  raise  CCC  resale  prices  in 
order  to  stop  this  harmful  policy,  and 
provide  increased  income  for'TPCP' Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Sixth.  August  5,  1965:  Task  force 
hears  Gunlogson  proposals  to  revive 
rural  America.  At  a  task  force  lunch- 
eon meeting,  guest  speaker  G.  B.  Gun- 
logson stresses  the  need  for  economic 
diversification  in  rural  America. 

Seventh.  August  27,  1965:  Farm  editor 
sees  end  to  farm  problems.  At  a  task 
force  luncheon  meeting,  guest  speaker 
Wayne  Darrow  said  that  the  next  10  or 
15  years  may  bring  the  solutions  to  many 
of  our  present  farm  problems. 

Eighth.  September  9.  1965:  Need  "for- 
wai'd  look"  in  agriculture,  says  farm 
editor.  At  a  task  force  luncheon  meet- 
ing, guest  speaker  Earl  W.  McMunn 
urged  forward  looking  farm  programs 
and  more  bargaining  power  for  the  U.S. 
farmer. 

Ninth.  September  13,  1965:  Agricul- 
ture trade  policy  a  key  to  U.S.  farmer 
survival.  Tast  force  statement  ex- 
plored problems  of  U.S.  agricultural 
trade,  and  recommended  some  basic 
changes  in  policy. 


Tenth.  September  16,  1965:  Agricul- 
ture editor  calls  for  bipartisan  farm 
bloc.  At  a  task  force  hincheon  meet- 
ing, guest  speaker  John  Harms  recom- 
mended a  bipartisan  farm  bloc  to  work 

for  the  fai-mer  in  Congress. 

Eleventh.  October  14,  1965:  Task 
force  urges  world  food  study.  Task 
force  recommends  the  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  to  plan  the  future  U.S. 
role  in  the  approaching  world  food  crisis. 

Twelfth.  October  19,  1965:  Support 
for  food  commission  concept.  Task 
force  Chairman  Langen  reports  that 
commission  legislation  has  the  support  of 
over  half  the  House  Republican  member- 
ship, and  that  much  favorable  comment 
is  coming  from  outside  the  Congress. 

The  task  force  has  also  conducted  a 
considerable  am.ount  of  research  on  other 
issues,  such  as  the  farm  labor  problem, 
ruial  economic  development,  farm  pro- 
duction costs,  and  others.  It  has,  in  the 
process  of  its  study,  collected  a  small 
library  of  agricultural  statistics  and  in- 
formation from  many  sources. 

The  agriculture  task  force  has  also 
been  active  in  other  ways.  TTie  group 
has,  through  its  guest  speaker  series  of 
breakfast  and  luncheon  meetings,  lis- 
tened to  and  exchanged  views  with 
prominent  Individuals  who  are  making 
significant  contributions  in  various  areas 
of  the  field  of  agriculture — men  of  vary- 
ing political  beliefs  and  affihations.  but 
who  share  a  common  vital  interest  in  ag- 
riculture. 

The  task  force  has  met  with  such  men 
as: 

Leon  Keyserling.  economist  and  for- 
mer Chairman,  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers ; 

Clarence  D.  Palmby,  executive  vice 
president,  U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council; 

G.  B.  Gunlogson.  agricultural  engineer 
and  former  business  executive ; 

Wayne  Darrow,  agricultural  writer, 
editor  of  the  Washington  Farmletter; 

Earl  W.  McMunn.  agricultural  writer, 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Parmer; 

John  Harms,  agricultural  writer,  edi- 
tor of  the  Kiplinger  Agricultural  Letter. 

These  meetings,  to  which  other  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  were  inrtted, 
have  been  most  valuable,  and  the  task 
force  is  i  ndeed  grateful  to  the  guest 
speakers  for  their  wiUingness  to  meet 
and  share  with  us  their  observations  and 
ideas  concerning  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  tliis  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  agriculture  task  force 
has  listened  to  the  pulsebeat  of  agri- 
cultural America  through  letters  request- 
ing the  views  of  farm  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV  editors,  editors  of  agricultural 
publications,  and  deans  of  all  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  response  to  these  inquiries  was 
excellent,  and  the  task  force  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  serious  interest  and 
splendid  cooperation  of  those  who  con- 
tributed to  this  project.  Large  amounts 
of  background  material,  books  and  spe- 
cial project  papers  were  forwarded  to  the 
task  force,  and  the  work  on  anlaysis  and 
compilation  is  still  underway.  A  reisort 
on  the  results  of  this  survey  will  soon  be 
forthcoming. 
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Cnosiderable  interest  In  task  force 
functions  and  activities  4ias  been  gen- 
erated outside  of  Congress.  CorresE)ond- 
ence  from  organizations,  businesses,  pri- 
vate individuals  and  others  writing  about 
the  task  force  arrives  daily  in  the  Mem- 
bers' mail.  This  correspondence  is  in- 
dicative of  the  widespread  national  con- 
cern over  the  present  U.S.  agricultural 
situation,  and  interest  in  what  we  in 
Congress  are  doing  about  it. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  task  force.  I  wish  to 
express  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
Invaluable  assistance  to  our  efforts  which 
has  been  rendered  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  Republican  con- 
gressional committee,  and  the  many 
others  in  the  absence  of  whose  help  the 
task  force  would  have  been  far  less  viable. 

Although  the  task  force  has  achieved 
a  good  beginning,  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. The  work  required  in  this  area  is 
enormous,  and  makes  great  demands  on 
time  and  resources.  But  the  need  is 
great,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  look 
long  and  hard  for  workable  solutions  to 
the  manifold  problems  with  which  the 
American  farmer  is  faced  from  day  to 
day. 

The  task  force  program  for  the  future 
is  presently  being  planned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  is  even  broader  in  scope  and  more 
demanding  than  in  the  past — for  the  sake 
of  our  Nation  and  our  Nation's  agricul- 
ture, it  must  be. 


REGARDING 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

NASA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wydler]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
13th  day  of  October,  1965,  I  reported  to 
Congress— p.  26922  of  the  Congressional 
Record — some  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

One  of  these  recommendations  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  unusual  relationship 
existing  between  the  Jet  Propul.sion 
Laboratory  and  the  NASA  should  be 
ended. 

This  relationship  is  unique  in  that  a 
Government-owned  facility,  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory,  is  run  by  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  as  an 
independent  contractor.  No  other 
NASA  research  center  is  run  in  this 
fashion. 

Recently,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  NASA  Oversight,  then  was 
brought  to  my  attention  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties being  encountered  in  Project 
Surveyor,  which  is  a  program  to  obtain 
vital  information  about  the  make-up  of 
the  lunar  surface.  This  information  is 
necessary  for  a  successful  Apollo  mission. 

It  appears  this  program  is  currently 
4  years  behind  schedule  and  its  costs  are 
iO  times  the  original  estimate.    The  pro- 


gram has  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

The  report  being  issued  by  the  Sub- 
committee of  NASA  Oversight  is  very 
critical  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
of  NASA  direction  in  Washington,  and 
of  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  recommend 
that  the  relationship  between  NASA  and 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  be  nor- 
malized because  of  the  difficulties  of 
Project  Surveyor.  In  fact,  the  contents 
of  the  report  were  not  then  known  to  me. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  break- 
down in  communications  and  coordina- 
tion between  NASA  headquarters,  the 
Hughes  Co.,  and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory results  in  part  from  the  un- 
usual relationship  that  exists  between 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and 
NASA. 

To  put  it  concisely,  if  this  type  of  rela- 
tionship is  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment, then  I  believe  that  all  of  the  NASA 
research  centers  should  be  run  in  this 
fashion.  If  it  is  not  advantageous,  then 
I  believe  that  the  relationship  with  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratoi-y  should  be  put 
on  a  normal  basis. 

The  contract  under  which  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratoi*y  is  now  being  run 
by  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
terminates  at  the  end  of  1966.  It,  there- 
fore, becomes  evident  that  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  must  take 
some  action  in  this  area  this  coming 
spring  and  I  believe  that  we  should. 

In  the  last  3  years,  NASA  has  paid  to 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
"institutional  Indirect  costs"  totaling 
$850,000  for  1962.  S900.000  for  1963,  and 
$1,005,000  for  1964.  In  addition,  they 
have  paid  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  "fixed  fees"  of  $1,250,000  In 
1963,  $1,250,000  in  1964,  and  $1,530,000 
in  1965.  At  the  same  time,  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratoi-y  is  letting  subcon- 
tracts in  the  sum  of  almost  $2  million  a 
year. 

I  believe  all  of  these  matters  deserve 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  change  in  re- 
lationship as  a  punishment  to  the  men 
of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  who 
have  perfoiTned  outstanding  services  for 
our  Nation's  space  effort.  I  can  see  no 
reason,  however,  why  this  facility  could 
not  be  run  under  the  restraints  of  civil 
service,  as  are  all  other  facilities  of  the 

NASA. 

DEVILS    JUMPS    RESERVOIR   PROJ- 
ECT, KENTUCKY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  fMr. 
TupPER  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  prepares  to 
finally  adjourn,  I  would  like  tc  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  freshman  Member  who  has  made 
a  very  favorable  impact  upon  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the 
Honorable  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Dr.  Carter  took  the  seat  of  another 
fine  gentlemanj  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Eugene  Siler,  and  shares  the 
same  high  qualities  of  character  of  his 
predecessor. 

In  a  modest  and  unassuming  way  Dr. 
Carter  has  created  an  unusually  good 
impression  that  is  a  credit  to  his  district 
and  the  great  State  of  Kentucky. 

He  has  been  particularly  active  in  ac- 
quainting House  colleagues  with  the  pro- 
posed Devils  Jumps  Reservoir  project 
that  would  be  constructed  on  the  Big 
South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River  in 
McCreaiy  County,  Ky.  This  project 
would  appear  to  be  a  most  worthy  one,  in 
terms  of  flood  control,  power,  and  recrea- 
tion benefits. 

While  this  project  was  not  included 
in  the  rivers  and  harbors  omnibus  bill 
this  session.  Dr.  Carter  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  essential  preliminai-y 
work,  informing  Members  of  the  great 
advantages  that  will  accrue  to  his  State 
and  its  people  from  this  project,  and  its 
feasibility.  Eventually  the  Devils  Jumps 
Resei-voir  will  be  constructed — through 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  Kentucky's  Fifth  District. 


LOYAL  AMERICAN  SPEAKS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
ReidI  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  me  by  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  along  with  a  letter 
which  he  sent  to  his  son.  This  is  just 
one  loyal  American  speaking  up  for 
America,  but  I  know  his  views  are  shared 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  15th  District  of  Illinois  and 
throughout  oui-  great  land. 

Elgin,  III., 
October  19,  1965. 
Congresswoman  Charlotte  T.  Reid, 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Reid:  As  a  parent 
of  a  young  man  In  college,  I'm  more  than 
usually  interested  in  the  tragedy  of  last 
weekend.  I  am  disgusted  with  the  fact  that 
publicity  media  has  afforded  such  time  to 
this  fraction  of  young  America  which  has 
been  led  down  the  garden  path  to  rebelllon- 
ism  without  a  cause — and  the  "fellow 
travelers"  who  rejoice  in  their  misguided 
noise. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  Interested 
in  one  dad's  letters  to  his  son  at  college  on 
the  subject.  I  would  hope  the  ground  swell 
of  disapproval  from  other  moms  and  dads 
would  echo  throughout  the  land. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  veterans  of  World 
War  II — 10  years  In  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
carry  a  piece  of  Japanese  shrapnel  and  the 
Purple  Heart — and  I  wear  two  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  Stars,  four  Combat  Stars,  in- 
cluding Saipan  and  Iwo  Jima. 

Last  November  we  had  our  chance  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  in  the  only  place  we  have 
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where  our  free  America  Is  perpetuated  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II— the  polling  place. 

The  choice  now  is  not  "whether"  but  rather 
•  how"  we  can  maintain  our  freedom  and 
contain  communism.  For  my  own.  I  would 
rather  draw  the  line  in  southeast  Asia  than 

'"More^than  this,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
mir  president  Is  attempting  to  end  this  war 
as  quickly  a-  possible  with  the  minimum  of 
American  lives  lost. 

Ours  is  now  a  commitment  not  a  policy 
to  dispute— a  combined  commitment  of  both 
Republican  and  Democrat  citizens  alike— 
Anierlcans  all.  When  our  Armed  Forces  are 
involved,  we  must— all  of  us— back  them  up 
with  every  fiber  we  possess.  To  this  end  we 
must  all  be  dedicated. 

Activities  to  "beat  the  draff  are  treacher- 
ous—trulsims,  cliches,  etc..  notwithstanding. 
My  son  and  his  fellows  by  the  thousands, 
understands  this— as  do  we  who  stand  be- 
hind as  "veteran"  parents.  ,„^„„« 
Let's  rent  Soldier  Field-fill  it  with  100.000 
Americans  and  parade  a  pageant  of  college 
bands,  scholars,  football  teams,  ROTC  cadets, 
Just  plain  students  who  would  be  happy  to 
"volunteer"  for  Instead  of  against. 

Let's  not  have  another  Korea— let's  let  the 
world  see  the  real  young  Americans  who  are 
to  inherit  this  country  from  this  genera- 
tion. Let's  show  "objectivity"— not  bearded 
rebels  without  a  cause.  Let's  put  the  "Red" 
back  in  "Red-blooded"— let's  debate  on 
issues— not  Immature  idealism.  No  one.  es- 
pecially me,  was  in  favor  of  World  War  II — 
who  was?  Who  wants  to  die?  But  in  the 
Marine  Corps  we  have  a  motto  "Semper 
fidells,"  always  faithful,  faithful  to  our  flag, 
our  country,  our  democracy,  even  though  we 
would  debate  as  to  Its  domestic  application, 
at  times. 

Now  Is  a  time  for  unity.  Now  is  a  time  to 
stand  behind  the  man  with  the  gun— as  my 
letter  to  my  son  suggests— not  because  he  is 
a  gunflghter,  but  because  he  Is  carrying  out 
our  declaration  of  commitment,  our  country, 
our  flag,  our  future. 

Let's  get  the  VFW  and  the  Legion  on  their 
feet  (I  should  say  on  our  feet).  Let's  close 
ranks,  let's  disavow  these  "T"  shlrted  souls 
with  no  purpose. 

I  hope  the  day  never  comes  when  It  is  un- 
fashionable or  improper  to  "rally  'round  the 
flag,  boys." 

Sincerely, 

Roy  Protzman. 

Elgin.  III.. 
October  16. 1965. 


Robert  Protzman. 
Theta  Chi  Fraternity. 
Eipon  College, 
Bipon,  Wis. 

Dear  Son:  The  attached  front  page  story 
In  today's  Chicago  Sun-Times  about  the  na- 
tional organization  set  up  to  assist  young 
men  "Beat  the  draft"  must  concern  you  and 
your  fellow  students  as  much  as  It  does  those 
of  us  who,  as  parents,  sit  in  amazement  at 
what  a  tiny  fraction  of  young  unwashed, 
misguided  beatniks  and  their  fellow  travelers 
are  doing  to  discredit  the  strong  red.  white. 
ana  blue  backbone  that  has  been  this  Na- 
tion's heritage  since  1776  and  has  made  pos- 
sible the  position  prominence  we  hold  in 
the  world  today. 

Usually,  my  letters  to  you  are  of  your 
progress  In  school,  and  what  Mom  and  the 
kids  are  doing,  personal  interest  bits  as  you 
would  say.  Today,  I  think  I'm  writing  not 
only  to  you.  my  son.  but  also  to  your  brothers 
at  Theta  Chi.  your  fellow  students  at  Ripon 
College,  the  young  Republicans  on  campus 
you  have  been  elected  to  represent,  and  to 
the  99.9  percent  of  young  America  who  are 
going  about  the  process  of  education  in  what- 
ever manner  it  Is  available  to  them  to  better 
equip  themselves  for  a  life  of  contribution. 
As  has  been  documented  at  the  Federal 
and  local  level,  much  of  this  business  tagged 
as  "student  activity"  Is  a  highly  organized 


national— probably  international— program 
designed  to  undermine  the  genuine  issues  of 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  idea  of  debates  as  this  SDS 
outfit  suggests  is  good;  not  with  the  draft 
board  members,  or  R.O.T.C.  officers,  not  with 
recruiting  personnel  or  others  obviously 
doing  a  Job  as  professional  soldiers  or  sup- 
port activities,  but  with  "guys"  like  you. 
Larry,  Bill  and  all  equivalent  inheritors  of 
whatever  this  Nation  is  going  to  be  in  the 
next  quarter  century.  I  should  like  to  s^ 
such  debates,  and  I'd  be  proud,  not  ashamed, 
to  see  you  "guys"  In  shirts.  Jackets,  and  ties 
as  you  represent  your  fellows,  the  status  of 
the  bearded,  unwashed.  T-shirt  boys  might 
just  lose  a  little  lustre  In  the  bright  light 
of  genuine  exposure  to  you  fellows,  and 
thousands  like  you,  who  are  not  too  tired 
after  15-30  hours  of  regular  work,  and  a 
full  week  of  studying  to  apply  that  which 
you  are  learning  In  a  manner  which  might 
make  at  least  a  few  of  the  discs  in  that  red, 
white,  blue  backbone  show  themselves  to 
the  pride  of  all  of  us. 

Next  week  Is  homecoming  at  Rlpon.  I  m 
sorry  that  Mom  and  I  cannot  be  there,  but 
as  you  know  we  too  have  to  portion  our 
money  carefully  as  we  both  work  oui;  way 
through  the  school  of  life. 

May  I  suggest  a  couple  of  Ideas  for  your 
consideration  at  this  time,  nonetheless? 

Why  not  add  to  your  house  outside  decora- 
tions, a  big  sign  saying.  "Theta  Chi  Is  mighty 
high— on  the  good  old  U.S.A.".  An  inside 
placard  might  say  "Theta  Chi  has  36  ROTC 
cadets  active  on  campus,  and  we're  proud 
of  every  one  of  them."  Why  not  ask  your 
ROTC  company  officer  if  those  of  you  who 
cared  to  could  wear  your  uniform  next  Sat- 
urday? There's  a  lot  of  alumni  our  age  and 
younger  and  older  who  would  like  to  see 
that  the  Nation  Is  preparing  young  men  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  if  necessary  with 
some  order,  and  hope,  not  as  a  growing  ag- 
gressive armed  force,  but  a  Reserve  (that's 
what  ROTC  means.  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps)  and  further  that  Ripon  College 
Is  proud  to  wave  the  flag  a  little. 

How  about  a  telegram  to  every  Rlpon  alum- 
ni In  Vietnam  right  now  to  arrive  next  Sat- 
urday "Sorry  you  can't  be  here  today  at 
homecoming,  but  we're  thinking  of  you,  and 
thanking  you  for  holding  the  line  over  there. 
The  Redmen  will  hold  the  line  against  Law- 
rence a  little  better  today  because  of  you." 

These  young  people  who  are  too  agitated  to 
study,  too  sophisticated  to  sing  "Fight  team 
fight"  too  spineless  to  put  on  the  pads  of 
life,  and  feel  the  Impact  of  that  tackle  across 
the  way,  are  the  same  people  who  in  the 
next  few  years  will  bemoan  the  fact  that 
you  fellows  have  taken  all  the  good  Jobs. 
What  a  pitv.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said, 
"Show  me  "not  the  critic  who  sits  in  the 
arena  and  denounces  those  upon  the  field, 
but  rather  show  me  the  man  who  has  the  dirt 
of  combat  In  the  arena  upon  him.  who  at 
best  knows  the  sweet  smell  of  success  b\it 
for  a  second,  and  at  worst  rises  only  to  be 
smitten  again  in  effort.  To  him  will  I  listen." 
You  know  your  dad.  You  can  take  the  boy 
out  of  the  Marine  Corps,  but  not  the  Marine 
Corps  out  of  the  boy.  I  hope  I  never  fail  to 
tingle  when  the  flag  goes  by.  or  never  fall  to 
Wipe  a  tear  when  the  globe  and  anchor  is 
displayed. 

It  may  be  "corny".  Semper  fidells,  always 
faithful,  but  can  anyone  aspire  to  more? 

Let's     go.     Ripon.      Let's     win,     Redmen. 
Stand  up.  the  flag  Is  passing  by. 

Much  love. 

Dad, 

Roy    Protzman. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  NEW  ROUTES 
NORMAL  PROCEDURE  OF  STATE 
Mr    BROYHILL   of   North    Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
GoODELLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
ply of  the  New  York  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Works,  Mr.  J.  Burch  Mc- 
Morran,  to  one  of  om-  colleagues  should, 
I  believe,  be  a  matter  of  public  record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Public    Hearings    on    New    Routes    Normal 
Procedure      of      State,      Superintendent 
Notes 

The  following  statement  was  issued  today 
(October    15.    1965)     by    Superintendent    of 
Public  Works  J.  Burch  McMorran  in  response 
to  an  announcement  by  Representative  Rich- 
ard L.  Ottinger  of  Westchester  (on  October 
12)    that  he  had  been  "assured"  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  no  Federal  funds  will 
be  committed  for  the  proposed  new  north- 
south    route    in    Westchester,    Putnam    and 
Dutchess  counties  until  studies  are  completed 
and  a  public  hearing  held  on  the  proposal: 
"Mr.  Ottingers  service  in  Washington  ob- 
viously  has    taught   him   nothing   regarding 
the  State's  procedures  for  planning  and  fi- 
nancing construction  of  new  highways  on  the 
urban    and    primary    systems    such    as    that 
authorized    by    the    legislature    last    spring. 
His    announcement    was    not    news    In    any 
sense,   since  4t  is  our  standard  practice  to 
hold   public  (hearings  on  preliminary  plans 
and  seek  Federal  funds  for  construction  only 
after  final   plans  are  completed — some  time 
after  hearings  have  been  conducted. 

"Mr.  Ottinger  also  was  quoted  as  saying 
the  proposed  highway  would  destroy  settled 
communities,  bar  access  to  the  Hudson  River 
and  create  traffic  problems  on  routes  into  or 
in  New  York  City.  These  are  spurious  argu- 
ments. Rather  than  destroy  local  communi- 
ties the  new  route  will  assist  them  by  re- 
lieving existing  roads  of  much  of  their  heavy 
traffic,  promoting  highway  safety,  and  ena- 
bling orderly  growth  and  development  of  the 
area  Access  to  the  river  already  is  barred— 
and  has  been  barred  for  years— by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  railroad  tracks  along  the  shore. 
The  route  as  now  proposed,  with  railroad 
crossovers  and  attendant  recreational  de- 
velopment Is.  In  fact,  the  best  guarantee  that 
the  people  will  have  increased  and  improved 
access  to  their  river.  The  riverside  location 
proposed  for  about  5  miles  of  the  rouje  in 
Westchester  would  bypass  such  communities 
as  Phillpse  Manor.  Scarborough  and  Sleepy 
Hollow  Manor,  whose  scenic  areas  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger claimed  would  be  destroyed. 

•As  to  the  funneling  of  vehicles  Into  New 
York  City.  I  have  previously  pointed  out  that 
greater  capacity  can  and  will  be  provided 
along  present  'major  traffic  corridors  below 
the  Tappan  Zee  Bridge  in  Westchester.  Ad- 
ditional capacity  in  New  York  City  is  being 
provided  or  planned  to  meet  both  current 
and  future  needs,  which  will  continue  to 
grow   with   or   without   the   Hudson   Valley 

route.  ^  ^,  X. 

•In  maintaining  that  the  proposed  high- 
way should  be  buUt  along  Route  9 A.  Mr. 
Ottinger  demonstrates  his  unawareness  of 
or  his  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  fact 
this  would  not  provide  ready  access  to  the 
riverfront  communities,  their  Industry  or 
their  shoreline,  and  would  not  solve  the 
really  pressing  traffic  problems  on  Route  9, 
particularly  In  Tarry  town.  Traffic  volumes 
on  much  of  Route  9  between  Tarrytown  aiid 
Ossinlng  have  Increased  an  average  of  59 
percent 21  percent  above  the  Statewide  ur- 
ban area  average— In  the  past  dozen"  years. 
Route  9  traffic  at  several  points  in  the  area 
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Is  already  greater  than  that  on  much  of  the 
Thruway,  and  unless  we  provide  an  Im- 
proved route — where  the  need  exists — the 
communities  of  western  Westchester  will  be- 
come hopelessly  strangled  In  their  conges- 
tion. This  Is  a  matter  of  such  critical  Im- 
portance it  should  transcend  all  political 
goalsmanship." 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  OUR 
WORLD 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs. 
Bolton  1  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  the  contribu- 
tion women  make  to  our  world.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  myself  or  the  women 
of  this  Congress,  I  want  to  talk  about  a 
very  young  woman.  Miss  Linda  Samples 
of  Brunswick  Center,  Ohio,  is  only  16 
years  of  age.  She  Is  a  junior  in  high 
school,  an  outstanding  student,  and  even 
while  she  learns  her  lessons  well,  she 
does  not  wait  for  her  woi-king  mother  to 
supply  funds  but  she  earns  money  cook- 
ing and  cleaning. 

Linda  has  the  kind  of  loyalty  to  her 
country  that  is  an  inherent  quality,  and 
she  has  the  kind  of  love  and  understand- 
ing of  her  fellowman  that  makes  me 
proud  to  say — "she  is  a  woman" — though 
she  is  a  very  young  woman. 

Like  some  of  the  rest  of  the  women  of 
ow  country,  Linda  has  been  worried 
about  evidences  of  disloyal  people  who 
have  the  freedom  of  America.  But  Linda 
did  something  about  it.  She  wrote  a  let- 
ter "To  the  Men  in  Vietnam"  and  not 
knowing  just  how  to  post  it,  she  asked 
the  Cleveland  Press  to  handle  it.  I  know 
how  the  editor  must  have  felt  when  he 
read  it,  for  Linda's  letter  appeared  on 
the  front  pa!?e  of  my  hometown  paper 
yesterday.  The  message  is  clear  and  I 
want  to  share  it  with  you: 
To  the  Men  in  VietnaTn: 

Today  is  a  beautiful  fall  day.  The  trees 
are  changing  color,  the  sky  is  deep  blue. 
Many  Americans  are  enjoying  this  Sunday. 
Why? 

Because  you  are  there  in  Vietnam,  fighting, 
being  wounded,  and  even  dying,  for  us — for 
our  freedom. 

You  have  said  that  you  feci  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  not  think  you  are  fight- 
ing for  a  worthwhile  cause.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  cause  than  freedom.  Our  God- 
given  freedom  is  our  most  precious  earthly 
possession. 

America  could  not  be  what  she  is  without 
the  freedom  you  are  preserving. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  the  only  person  in 
the  United  States  who  prays  for  you  dally 
and  gives  thanks  you  are  there  protecting 
with  your  lives  our  freedom,  our  Nation  and 
our  existence. 

Thank  you,  every  one,  and  may  God  keep 
and  bless  you  all. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

Linda  Samples. 


that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  on 
May  12: 

We  do  not  have  two  standards  of  what 
makes  a  good  employer  In  the  United  States: 
One  standard  for  private  enterprise  and  an- 
other for  the  Government.  A  double  stand- 
ard which  puts  the  Government  employee  at 
a  comparative  disadvantage  is  shortsighted. 

I  fully  agree.  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  pay  increase  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  will  help 
to  eliminate  the  double  standard  between 
private  and  Government  employment. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  return  to 
Washington  for  thr  vote  on  the  salary 
raise  bill  September  30.  Had  it  not  been 
for  prior  commitments  in  New  York,  I 
would  have  been  able  to  vote  for  this 
needed  and  equitable  legislation. 

The  bill,  in  my  judgment,  translated 
into  action  the  very  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  keeps  faith  with  the  principle 
of  comparability;  that  Federal  employees 
should  receive  the  same  salaries  paid  in 
private  employment  for  the  same  skills, 
experience  and  responsibility. 

The  4 '-.-percent  general  salary  in- 
crease will,  perhaps,  not  achieve  full 
comparability.  But  it  moves  in  the  right 
direction.  Had  the  increase  been  higher, 
it  would  have  had  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

Among  the  1.7  million  Federal  em- 
ployees who  will  benefit  from  the  pay 
raises  are  those  in  the  Pest  OflBce  De- 
partment. Some  of  these  workers  walk 
10  miles  a  day  with  a  35-pound  bag,  need 
to  memorize  900  pages  of  regulations  and 
know  3,000  names  and  addresses.  For 
this  work,  the  typical  postal  employee 
makes  about  $5,400  per  year.  The  AFL- 
CIO  estimates  that  it  requires  an  annual 
salary  of  $6,400  for  a  family  of  four  in 
the  Nation's  major  cities  for  a  modest, 
but  adequate  standard  of  living. 

Accordingly,  postal  workers  in  New 
York  City,  which  have  one  of  the  high- 
est cost-of-living  indexes  in  this  country, 
are  most  deserving  of  the  increase  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  then,  my  absence  from 
the  floor  when  the  vote  on  the  salary 
bill  was  taken  September  30  did  not  re- 
flect a  disinterest  in  this  legislation.  I 
would  have  returned  to  Washington  if  it 
had  been  at  all  possible.  I  would  have 
argued  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  cast  my 
vote  for  passage. 


FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE   BILL 


INTIMIDATION  OF  ITS  BEST  POTEN- 
TIAL CUSTOMERS  APPEARS  TO  BE 
THE  NEW  POLICY  OF  OFFICIALS 
OF  KENNEDY  ARTS  CENTER; 
WHITE  HOUSE  ARTS  ADVISER 
ENDORSES  THREATS  OF  RE- 
PRISALS AGAINST  WASHINGTON'S 
CULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr.    BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina.         Mr.   BRO'XHILL   of   North    Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  White 
House  Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts.  Un- 
der date  of  October  11,  he  refers  to  and 
adopts  as  his  own  a  statement  which  ap- 
peared on  October  7,  1965,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  This  same  state- 
ment is  being  currently  and  widely  cir- 
culated by  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  role  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

Through  these  communications,  direct, 
bald  threats  are  being  made  against  the 
tax-exempt  status  and  municipal  finan- 
cial support  of  several  cultural  organi- 
zations in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  organizations  include  the  Ameri- 
can Light  Opera  Co.;  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Association ;  the  Opera 
Society  of  Washington;  the  Washington 
Ballet;  and  the  Washington  Civic  Opera 
Association.  Their  offense,  according  to 
the  statement  adopted  and  given  wide 
circulation  by  Roger  L.  Stevens,  is  that 
they  permitted  me  to  poll  their  customer 
lists  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  objective  and  legitimate  information 
related  to  legislation. 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  not  been 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  The  heavy  response 
proved  that  70  percent  of  the  Washing- 
ton area  concert  and  theater  audiences 
want  the  controversial  question  of  the 
Center's  site  considered  in  open  public 
hearings  at  which  qualified  experts  can 
help  Congress  reexamine  the  site  for  the 
Kennedy  Arts  Center.  Return  cards  are 
still  arriving  daily  and,  despite  the  bar- 
rage of  propartanda,  the  overwhelming 
vote  remains  in  the  same  ratio  and  is 
greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  President 
Johnson  himself  in  his  landslide  victory 
last  November. 

Because  their  customers,  the  same  cu.s- 
tomers  who  will  spell  success  or  failure 
for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  "voted  wrong,"  Wash- 
ington's leading  musical  and  performing 
arts  organizations  are  now  being  en- 
dangered by  the  threat  of,  first,  losing 
their  tax-exempt  status;  second,  being 
deprived  of  the  pitifully  small  payment 
for  their  services  that  some  of  them  re- 
ceive from  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and.  third,  the 
likelihood  that  they  are  disqualified 
from  receiving  assistance  under  the  new 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  be 
administered,  it  appears,  by  the  same 
Roger  L.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Stevens'  public  and  private  com- 
munications appear  to  give  White  House 
approval  to  this  statement: 

It  may  well  prove  that  these  organizations 
have  done  themselves  the  greatest  disservice 
of  all.  Section  501(c)(3)  denies  tax-exempt 
status  to  organizations  which  substantially 
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attempt  to  influence  legislation.  And  loss 
of  tax  exemption  seriously  endangers  the 
sources  of  charitable  contributions.  In  ad- 
dition, the  National  Symphony,  the  Washing- 
ton School  of  Ballet,  and  the  Washington 
Civic  Opera  received  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Board  over  $49,000  of 
public  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
and  a  similar  amount  Is  provided  in  this 
year's  budget.  It  is  hardly  appropriate  for 
these  funds  to  be  used  to  support  opposition 
to  the  Kennedy  Center  site  when  that  site 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well 
as  the  recreation  board. 

As  well  as  to  the  proposition  that  these 
leading  cultural  organizations,  which 
have  outstanding  and  unblemi.shed  rec- 
ords of  public  service,  should  be  deprived 
of  their  tax-exempt  status  and  municipal 
support  as  a  punishment  for  allowing 
their  customers  to  express  opinions.  The 
proposition  is  based  on,  and  reference  is 
made  to  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  law.  which  denies  tax 
exemption  to  organizations  which  sub- 
stantially attempt  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. All  but  one  of  Washington's  cul- 
tural organizations  arc  completely 
blameless  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
law.  This  one  exception  is  the  Kennedy 
Arts  Center  itself,  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  has  spent,  and 
is  spending,  thousands  of  dollars  in  lob- 
bying for  legislation,  and  to  influence  the 
public  and  the  Congress.  The  White 
House  and  the  trustees,  including  the  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
many  of  whom  are  top  administration 
officials,  of  the  Kennedy  Arts  Center 
have  been  put  in  the  impossible  position 
of  lobbying  against  Washington's  lead- 
ing cultural  organizations  and  not.  mind 
you,  because  these  organizations  have 
expressed  their  opinions,  which  they 
have  not,  although  they  have  every  right 
to  do  so.  No,  these  perfoi-ming  arts  or- 
ganizations of  the  Nation's  Capital  are 
facing  intimidation  and  threats  regard- 
ing their  tax-exempt  status,  as  well  as 
loss  of  their  municipal  flnancial  support, 
because  they  permitted  their  customers 
to  be  polled  in  a  conventional  consumer 
research  poll.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
thought  conti'ol  and,  if  it  indeed  has  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  the 
President  it  will  quickly  spread  through- 
out the  Nation  and  affect  disastrously 
both  the  arts  and  the  humanities  by 
means  of  such  powerful  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

I  find  it  hard,  even  impo.ssible,  to  be- 
lieve that  this  sort  of  bald  threat  and  in- 
timidation, though  endoi-sed  and  circu- 
lated by  a  White  House  Special  Assist- 
ant, really  represents  the  considered  arts 
policy  of  President  Johnson  himself.  I 
hope  that  the  President  agrees  with  me 
that  we  owe  the  affected  art  organiza- 
tions of  the  Nation's  Capital  a  prompt 
and  immediate  clarification  of  top-level 
Wliite  House  policy  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression as  it  relates  to  citizens  who  sup- 
port the  performing  arts  by  buying  tick- 
ets and  making  contributions  of  time 
and  money  in  support  of  the  arts  and 
perfoi-ming  arts  organizations  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  If  there  is  intimidation 
and  threats  to  the  arts  from  the  White 
House,  the  Kennedy  Arts  Center,  or  the 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
such  intimidation  and  threats  spread 
throughout  the  Federal  Government? 
Attention  to  this  matter  by  an  immediate 
clarification  of  Federal  and  administra- 
tion art  policy  is  urgent,  for  Washing- 
ton's volunteer-operated  cultural  insti- 
tutions can  no  longer  continue  their  his- 
tory of  fine  public  service  if  the  admin- 
istration successfully  sponsors  moves, 
such  as  this,  to  cancel  their  tax-exempt 
status  and  otherwise  harass  them  by 
halting  their  municipal  support  and  by 
other  equally  reprehensible  means. 

How  curious  it  is  that  those  forces 
which  are  now  attacking  the  resident  per- 
forming arts  qiganizations  of  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  nave  consistently  sought, 
and  frequently  (obtained,  their  direct  in- 
tervention in  legislative  matters.  Some 
of  the  very  art  organizations  now  being 
intimidated  and  threatened  for  allowing 
a  simple  consumer  research  poll  to  be 
made  of  their  customers,  a  sui'vey  which 
did  not  involve  them  by  name,  were  often 
requested  and  encouraged  in  the  past  to 
take  organizational  positions  before  Con- 
gress regarding  legislation  six»nsored  and 
supported  by  many  of  these  same  forces. 
Apparently  the  awesome  power  of  the  tax 
laws  and  the  power  to  end  municipal 
support  of  Washington's  performing  arts 
organizations  is  to  be  used  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  current  views  and  i>osi- 
tions  of  certain  top  administration  art 
officials  in  positions  of  great  power  With- 
in the  White  House  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  hard  core  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  organizations  now 
have  a  directive  from  their  own  support- 
ers that  the  site  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  should 
be  reexamined  immediately,  and,  possi- 
bly, be  relocated.  There  is  every  reason 
under  the  law,  and  the  Constitution,  for 
Washington's  art  organizations  to  inter- 
vene directly  in  a  matter  which  so  di- 
rectly and  closely  affects  them.  They 
are  made  up  of  first-class  citizens,  who 
have  every  right  to  speak  their  mind  and 
to  be  heard  with  respect  by  the  admin- 
istration's top  art  officials.  I  certainly 
would  not  press  them,  or  even  request 
them,  to  speak  up.  However,  if  they 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  matter  of  the 
site  of  the  Kennedy  Arts  Center,  or  any 
other  subject,  for  that  matter,  they  may 
rest  assured  that  I  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  vigorously  defend 
their  rights  of  free  expression  and 
speech,  which  are  among  the  most  pre- 
cious and  fundamental  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

One  of  these  art  organizations,  the 
Washington  National  Symphony,  has 
such  high  standing  with  the  people  of 
the  National  Capital  area  whom  it  serves, 
as  well  as  in  other  great  metropolitan 
centers,  such  as  New  York  City,  that  it 
has  just  been  reported  by  the  press  that 
it  is  a  serious  candidate  for  a  grant  of 
$2,500,000  under  the  new  orchestral  pro- 
gram of  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
Washington  National  Symphony  is  so 
highly  respected  that  it  was  one  of  the 
major  symphony  orchestras  chosen  by 
the  Ford  Foundation's  art  experts  for  a 


depth  study  which  led  to  the  decision  to 
set  up  a  highly  significant  and  generous 
program  which  will  provide  a  total  of 
$85  million  in  support  for  American 
symphony  orchestras.  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation is  to  be  commended  and  con- 
gratulated for  this  decision.  It  has 
brought  to  reality  the  essential  and 
dominant  support  that  private  enterprise 
should  and  must  devote  to  the  fine  arts 
under  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  Ford  Foundation  agrees,  as  I 
do,  with  President  Johnson  that  Federal 
Government  involvement  in  the  arts 
should  be  supplemental  to  existing  pri- 
vate efforts  and  must  not  supplant  or 
try  to  suppress  or  control  art  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Washington  National 
Symphony,  that  have,  through  their  own 
public  service  over  many,  many  years, 
made  our  lives  so  much  more  significant 
and  meaningful. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
excellent  newspaper  story  on  the  Ford 
Foundation  grant  by  the  distinguished 
and  learned  music  critic  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  Evening  Star,  Mr.  Irving 
Lowens:  ' 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star] 
Symphony  Here  To  Ask  $2.5  Million  Ford 

Grant — Orchestra  Manager  Confident  op 

Support 

(By  Irving  Lowens) 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
apply  for  a  $2.5  million  grant  under  an  $85 
million  program  of  aid  for  American  sym- 
phony orchestras  announced  today  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Matclilng  funds  are  required  under  the 
program.  The  total  effort  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  $165  million  in  new  support  for  sym- 
phonic development  throughout  the  country. 

The  $2.5  million  grant  to  be  applied  for  by 
the  National  Symphony  is  the  maximum 
allowable  under  the  program.  M.  Robert 
Rogers,  the  orchestra's  manager,  said  the 
basic  presentation  of  the  application  has 
been  in  preparation  for  more  than  a  year 
and  will  be  presented  to  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion next  week. 

fifty  to  get  grants 

Some  50^  major  and  metropolitan  orches- 
tras, among  them  the  National  Symphony, 
win  receive  grants,  the  smallest  of  which  will 
be  $600,000. 

One-fo<Jtth  of  the  total  sum  ($21  miyion) 
will  be  Oftpersed  on  a  nonmatching  basis. 
The  remainder  ($64  million)  will  consist  of 
endowment  funds  which  the  orchestras  must 
match  with  funds  in  ratios  of  from  1  to  1 
tc    2   to  1. 

notable  record 

When  asked  how  soon  he  felt  a  $2.5  million 
grant  could  be  matched  locally,  Rogers  said 
it  is  "the  orchestra  s  belief  that  community 
support  is  so  favorable  here  that  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony  could  be  one  of 
the  first  nonendowed  orchestras  in  the  coun- 
try to  succeed." 

The  National  Symphony  has  a  notable 
fundraislng  record:  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
$1,088,000  budget  of  1964-65  was  accounted 
for  by  community  support.  The  19C5-66 
budget  shows  a  spectacular  increase  to 
$1,311,000,  with  the  entire  additional  sum 
directly  related  to  the  production  of  music. 
It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
this  sum  will  be  raised. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  year-round 
employment  for  the  orchestra's  players  in 
the  near  future  Rogers  said  that  "with  a 
major  grant  from  Ford,  the  National  Sym- 
phony can  make  giant  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion within  the  next  labor  agreement,  to 
start  next  season." 
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He  also  said  that  the  first  tangible  evi- 
dence Washington  would  see  If  the  applica- 
tion was  successful  would  be  a  regular  sum- 
mer season,  probably  of  8  weeks"  duration. 
Negotiations  for  an  appropriate  site  are  now 
approaching  a  successful  conclusion,  he  said. 

DISCUSSIONS    SLATED 

The  Ford  Foundation  expects  to  begin  de- 
tailed discussions  with  orchestras  immedi- 
ately and  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram within  the  next  several  months. 

Washington's  orchestra  was  one  of  the 
country's  25  major  symphonies  (classified  by 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
as  those  in  which  players  have  seasonal  con- 
tracts and  whose  annual  budget  is  $250,000 
or  more)  studied  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
In  prej>aratlon  of  its  program. 

Foundation  officials  have  had  extensive 
Interviews  here  with  Howard  Mitchell;  Osby 
L.  Weir,  president  of  the  Symphony  Associa- 
tion; Rogers,  and  other  officers. 

MATERIAL    FURNISHED 

The  symphony's  office  supplied  the  foun- 
dation's staff  with  substantial  documentary 
material  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  rec- 
ommendations which  were  adopted  last 
month  by  Ford  trustees.  Local  research  was 
supervised  by  Edward  F.  D'Arms,  associate 
director  of  the  foundation's  program  in 
humanities  and  the  arts. 

Despite  the  extraordinary  amount  of  new 
money  exjjected  for  symphonic  music,  foun- 
dation officials  cautioned  against  any  belief 
that  the  program  will  solve  all  the  problems 
of  orchestras,  pointing  out  that  the  sum  of 
all  annual  income  from  expected  endow- 
ments would  be  hardly  more  than  10  percent 
of  what  the.  orchestra  would  need  a  decade 
from  now. 

If  all  Income  were  applied  exclusively  to 
raise  salaries  of  players  in  the  25  major 
orchestras,  the  average  annual  increase 
would  be  only  $725,  and  the  average  salary 
woxild  rise  only  to  approximately  $6,225. 

To  endow  a  program  calling  for  salaries  of 
$15,000  per  annum  in  the  majors,  and  of 
$5,000  per  annum  in  the  metropolitan  or- 
chestras, would  require  a  capital  sum  of 
about  $775  million  even  making  no  provision 
for  such  other  operating  expenses  as  travel, 
programs,  music,  halls,  and  administration, 
to  say  nothing  of  soloists  and  conductors. 


CURTIS'  ADVICE  TO  THE  DENTISTS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDLEY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1965,  entitled  "Curtis'  Advice 
to  the  Dentists": 

Curtis'  Advice  to  the  Dentists 
Representative  Tom  Curtis,  of  Webster 
Groves  gave  some  sound  advice  over  the 
weekend  to  the  Nation's  dentists.  He  told 
them  to  get  cracking  on  a  privately  financed 
national  dental  insurance  program.  It 
could  be  handled  by  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

It  is  in  the  dentists'  long-term  Interest,  we 
think,  to  take  the  Congressman's  advice  to 
heart.  For,  if  the  dentists  do  not  come  up 
with  a  program  of  their  own  for  dental  in- 
surance, they  shall  very  likely  have  one 
yoked  upon  them  by  social  reformers  who 
spend  their  days  thinking  up  Just  such 
Federal  schemes. 


We  hope  the  dentists  will  not  have  to  learn 
the  hard  lesson  the  doctors  learned  through 
"medicare." 

The  medical  profession  of  this  country  saw 
for  years  the  mounting  efforts  being  made 
to  put  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security.  If  the  doctors  had  only  come  up  in 
time  with  an  acceptable  and  comprehensive 
national  program  of  their  own,  and  pushed 
for  its  passage,  they  would  have  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  advocates  of  social- 
ized medicine. 

Indeed,  if  the  doctors  had  written  and 
effected  passage  of  their  own  program,  they 
might  not  be  facing,  as  they  are  today,  the 
prospect  of  an  increasingly  socialized 
medicine. 


PROPOSING  RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
VILLAGE  OF  WHITEHALL,  WASH- 
INGTON   COUNTY,    N.Y..    AS    THE 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY 
Mr.  DYAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  King]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  first  proposals  I  introduced  in 
this  session  of  Congress  was  House  Con- 
current Resolution  94,  proposing  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  village  of  Whitehall. 
Washington  County,  N.Y.,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  fleet  constructed  at  Whitehall, 
N.Y..  and  referred  to  in  my  resolution, 
played  an  extremely  vital  role  in  delay- 
ing the  invasion  of  General  Burgoyne's 
army  until  after  the  Battle  of  Valcour 
Island  fought  on  Lake  Champlain  in  Oc- 
tober 1776.  This  delay  led  to  the  de- 
cisive British  defeat  at  Saratoga  the 
next  year. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  include  an 
excellent  article  which  appeared  recent- 
ly in  the  Times-Union  newspaper,  Al- 
bany. N.Y.,  entitled  "U.S.  Navy  Born. 
Baptized  in  Fire  at  Whitehall."  As  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  the  historic  Revolu- 
tionary War  ship  Philadelphia,  the  most 
remarkable  vessel  ever  built  and  used  by 
this  country,  is  now  permanently  moored 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  is 
termed  a  "traflBc  stealer." 

I  think  the  story  gives  substantial  cre- 
dence to  the  claim  that  Whitehall,  N.Y.. 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
I  am  happy  to  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

[From    the    Albany    (N.Y.)     Times    Union, 

Sept.  26,  1965  J 
U.S.  Navt  Born.  Baptized  in  Fire  at  White- 
hall 

(By   Barnett  Fowler) 

No  one  on  that  day  of  October  11,  1776, 
quite  knew  where  it  came  from,  but  its  source 
was  unimportant  compared  to  the  result;  the 
24-pound  solid  cannon  ball  burst  with  fury 
from  the  muzzle  of  a  British  cannon,  flew  its 
inexorable,  graceful  trajectory  across  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  thudded  deep  into 
the  starboard  side  of  the  Philadelphia  at 
water  line  level. 

As  thick  and  well  braced  as  the  Philly'B 
oak  timbers  were,  they  couldn't  stand  that 


kind  of  shock  and  water  poured  into  opened 
crevices. 

The  small  American  gunboat  promptly  be- 
gan to  settle;  there  was  no  deep  throb  of  en- 
gines as  she  began  to  sink  Into  the  twilight 
of  New  York  State's  140-mile-long  lake;  there 
was,  at  first,  a  shocked  silence,  then  shouts  of 
the  frightened  living  as  they  kicked  off  their 
shoes  and  leaped  from  the  tiny  gunboat 
For  background  there  was  the  Incessant  and 
savage  pounding  of  British  naval  cannon. 

The  Philadelphia  went  60  feet  down  to 
Champlain's  bottom,  carrying  not  only  her 
dead,  but  every  elngle  item  of  ordnance  and 
personal  gear  left  behind  by  those  who  aban- 
doned her.  So  gently  did  she  move  into  the 
liquid  embrace  of  her  tomb  that  even  the 
dead  were  not  disturbed  from  their  grotesque 
positions;  even  loaded  cannon  were  not 
Jarred  as  the  cold  waters  poured  into  gaping 
muzzJes.  Nor  were  piles  of  neatly  stacked 
cannon  balls  disturbed,  nor  did  utensils  in 
the  brick  fire  pit  on  deck  move  an  inch.  And 
the  British  cannon  ball  which  hulled  her  re- 
mained embedded  in  the  freshly  cut  Adiron- 
dack oak,  the  British  mark  of  the  arrow 
visible. 

extraordinary  day 
On  this  extraordinary  day  In  America's 
Revolutionary  War  history,  the  Philadelphia 
landed  on  Champlain's  bottom  like  an  au- 
tumn leaf,  and  there  she  lay  for  159  years,  a 
submerged  tomb  reflecting  America's  early 
greatness,  lustiness,  and  heartbreak  •  •  •  a 
tribute  to  a  man  then  a  patriot,  later  a 
traitor;  one  Benedict  Arnold  by  name,  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  which  contained  the  Philly 
and  14  other  vessels  hastily  built,  hastily 
manned,  and  fed  to  the  British  lion  to  stop 
him  in  his  tracks. 

Of  all  the  vessels  ever  built  and  used  by 
this  country,  the  Philadelphia  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  of  this  there  Is  no  question. 
Today  she  stands  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Hall  of  Ordnance  in  the  new  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  Washington,  within  sight  of  the 
Washington  Monument. 

And,  according  to  Dr.  Philip  K.  Lundeberg, 
curator  of  naval  history  at  the  Institution, 
only  one  other  exhibit  outranks  her  in  this 
section  interest — and  that  exhibit  is  the 
original  Star-Spangled  Banner  which  flew 
over  Fort  McHenry. 

Smithsonian's  gain  is  certainly  New  York's 
total  loss  for  rightfully,  the  Philadelphia  is 
a  New  York  State  product;  she  is  the  only  re- 
maining vessel  from  the  first  American  Navy, 
and  aside  from  the  weathering  the  old  girl 
took  in  years  of  entombment  it  is  as  com- 
plete today  as  it  was  when  built  of  oak  and 
pine  cut  from  the  hills  around  Skenesbor- 
ough,  the  name  of  Washington  County's 
Whitehall  in  Colonial  days. 

WHITEHALL'S   HONOR 

All  Other  14  vessels  of  that  first  Navy  either 
rest  in  Champlain  or,  having  been  raised  or 
pilfered  over  the  years,  are  destroyed  by 
the  elements. 

Today  Whitehall  is  fully  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction the  Philadelphia  bestows  upon  it: 
that  village  is  seeking  congressional  recog- 
nition as  the  official  "Birthplace  of  the 
American  Navy,"  and  probably  will  get  it. 
Who  can  dispute  it? 

Of  the  15  vessels  that  battled  the  British 
invasion  forces  from  October  11-13  in  1776 
at  Valcour  Island,  12  were  constructed  from 
green  Adirondack  timber.  And  astonishingly 
enough,  the  vessels  were  constructed — and 
later  commanded — by  Arnold,  whose  treason 
at  West  Point  was  yet  to  come:  who  at  this 
time  was  foremost  amongst  American  gen- 
erals. 

His  Job  was  no  easy  one.  The  British,  well 
equipped  with  sailors^  money,  and  ships, 
planned  to  split  the  Colonies  by  a  waterborne 
invasion  south  on  Champlain.  Another 
British  force  was  due  from  the  south.    Thus 
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Washington's  army  would  be  caught  In  a 
plncer  move.  It  was  Arnold's  Job  to  stop  the 
northern  Invasion  and,  typically.  Congress 
held  off  until  early  1776  to  order  him  to  pre- 
pare a  fleet.  By  October  this  fleet  had  been 
constructed  literally  from  forest  to  ship  and 
Included  eight  gundelos  (gunboats),  four 
row  galleys.  A  reconstructed  sloop  was  also 
on  hand. 

MANPOWER    PROBLEM 

Manning  the  fleet  proved  a  chore.  Ameri- 
can archives  reveal  in  this  year  at  least  5,000 
qualified  deep-water  seamen  served  In  oiu- 
•Continental  Army.  But  not  all  were  avail- 
able to  the  impatient  Arnold. 

Actually,  he  had  only  70  experienced  sea- 
men with  him  when  after  one  short  shake- 
down cruise  he  took  to  the  lake  to  meet  the 
British. 

The  task  of  building  ships  proved  a  brutal 
one.  Arnold  cursed  the  New  Englanders  for 
putting  all  their  cannon  and  shipbuilding  ef- 
forts into  the  high  payoffs  of  privateering  In- 
stead of  extending  a  helping  hand  to  defend 
the  country  which  allowed  them  to  become 
privateers.  For  manpower  he  depended  upon 
drafted  groups  sent  to  him  from  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  and  records  of  this  fort,  seen  by  the 
writer,  reveal  dally  roll  calls  wherein  men 
were  "assigned  to  the  fleet."  His  need  was 
desperate.  He  acted  with  desperation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  seeds  of  treason  or 
rebellion  were  sown  in  Arnold  at  this  time, 
based  upon  the  lack  of  cooperation  he  re- 
ceived in  tills  venture.  But  if  so,  they  did 
not  show;  he  drove  his  men  mercilessly  until 
by  early  October  he  had  15  ships,  If  one  could 
call  them  tliat. 

The  flagship,  the  Royal  Savage,  was  a 
British  sloop  captured  the  year  before  and 
repaired.  The  other  14  consisted  of  the  sloop 
Revenge;  row  galley.  Washington;  gundelo, 
Philadelpliia;  row  galley.  Congress;  gundelo, 
Jersey:  sloop.  Lee;  gundelo,  Boston;  gundelo. 
Spitfire:  gundelo,  New  Haven;  gundelo,  Provi- 
dence;  sloop.  Enterprise;  row  galley.  Trum.' 
}3nll;  schooner.  Liberty;  and  the  row  galley 
Gates — which  actually  was  never  completed. 

naST   U.S.    "NAVY" 

This.  In  effect.  Is  what  the  Americans  of 
those  days  viewed  as  their  Navy.  This,  then, 
was  the  spawn  of  a  growing  country  as  com- 
pared to  the  giants  that  prowl  the  world 
today  on  all  oceans:  Juggernauts,  self-con- 
tained cities,  airfields,  and  arsenals.  Com- 
pared to  the  Seventh  Fleet  of  today,  the 
original  American  Navy  of  wooden  hulls  and 
sails  and  oars  was  a  minnow  destined  in  time 
to  come  to  grow  into  a  killer  whale. 

When  the  sailor  of  1778  was  hungry, 
he  cooked  his  meals  in  a  brick  fire  pit  on 
deck.  He  slept  where  he  could.  To  prevent 
British  and  Iroquois  Indian  scouts  from  us- 
ing his  head  as  a  target,  he  festooned  the 
gunwales  of  his  tiny  ships  with  underbrush— 
and  tried  to  keep  out  of  gun  range  from 
shore.  His  ships  were  of  green  timt>er  and 
leaked  and  warped.  His  instruments  were  as 
primitive  as  his  weapons.  He  scrounged  for 
most  of  both. 

How  did  the  British  compare? 

On  the  Richelieu  River  (Lake  Champlain's 
outlet  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River)  Carleton, 
the  Canadian  governor,  was  putting  a  squad- 
ron together.  Naval  stores,  seamen,  trained 
builders  were  abundant.  His  vessels,  the 
Inflexible,  Maria,  Carleton,  and  Loyal  Con- 
vert, for  instance,  were  built  in  such  a  way 
that  they  were  capable  of  being  dismantled. 
After  being  carried  around  rapids  they  were 
easily  reassembled. 

These  were  men-o-war.  some  with  16  or 
more  cannon  in  position,  some  of  them  24 
pounders.  Then  there  was  the  Thunderer 
with  18  cannon.  Then  there  were  20  oar  pro- 
pelled gunboats,  each  with  a  single  brass 
cannon  in  the  bow.  some  of  which  were  24 
pounders. 

Tlie  American  ships.  Enterprise,  Liberty. 
Royal  Savage,  and  Revenge  were  armed  with 


6.4  and  3  pounders.  The  Philadelphia  con- 
tained two  9-pounders  (one  on  each  beam) 
and  a  12-pounder  on  a  slide  carriage  In  the 
bow.    The  rest  weren't  much  better  armed. 

OUTGUNNED,    OUTNUMBERED 

The  Americans  thus  were  outgunned,  out- 
weighed and  outnumbered — there  were  700 
highly  trained  British  sailors  and  soldiers 
against  500  Americans.  And  as  was  the  case 
in  those  days  many  had  almost  a  hydro- 
phobiac's  fear  of  water.  One  destroyer  today 
could  have  blasted  both  the  British  and 
American  fleet  to  splinters.  One  PT  boat 
could  have  sunk  the  entire  fleet  in  minutes. 
One  machine  gun  could  have  won  the  entire 
war  tlien  and  there. 

The  British  moved  their  forces  south,  met 
the  Colonials  at  Valcour  Island.  Tlie  Royal 
Savage  and  the  Philadelphia  were  promptly 
surfk;  the  Congress  was  hulled  time  and 
again  and  the  Washington  was  barely  afloat 
from  the  blasting  she  absorbed.  Two  gun- 
delos were  broken   and  swamped. 

No  American  ship  escaped  harm  and  the 
"rebels"  retreated  during  the  night.  For 
some  obscure  reason  the  British  did  not 
pursue  for  24  hours. 

Behind  Schviyler  Island.  Arnold  patched 
up  his  hulls,  sinking  the  Providence  and  one 
other,  both  beyond  repair.  The  British  tliere- 
upon  pounced  upon  the  remnants  and  the 
Washington  struck  its  colors;  the  gundelo 
was  next  and  both  were  sunk  near  Split  Rock. 
Fifteen  miles  from  Valcour,  the  tee  had 
enough;  it  was  beached  and  deserted,  its  crew 
preferring  prowling  Mohawks  and  the  toma- 
hawk to  British  cannon.      ■« 

Arnold  had  switched  from  the  Royal 
Savage  to  the  Congress;  this  ship  moved 
stubbornly  on.  mothering  survivors.  He  fi- 
nally turned  Into  a  bay  later  named  for  him, 
fired  the  Congress,  burned  other  craft,  then 
took  to  the  forest.  Years  later  the  Congress 
was  visible  in  low  water  and  those  most  in- 
defatigable of  all  later-day  Americans,  the 
souvenir  hunters,  removed  armament  and 
other  articles. 

ADVANCE   DELAYED 

Was  the  battle  a  defeat  for  the  Ameri- 
cans? It  was  considered  as  such  in  those 
hectic  days  but  history  has  a  way  of  evaluat- 
ing such  clashes.  True,  the  British  suffered 
little  damage.  True,  the  Americans  lost 
everything.  But  one  solid  fact  remains: 
Had  Arnold's  fleet  not  been  in  existence,  the 
British  advance  would  have  been  uncon- 
tested. The  presence  of  the  American  Na\7 
proved  a  nuisance,  but  fanged,  and  it  forced 
the  British  to  build  more  ships  to  meet  it. 

British  clumsiness  delayed  total  destruc- 
tion. But  the  point  is  that  time,  precious 
time,  was  gained. 

Adm.  A.  T.  Mahan,  who  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  battle,  has  written: 

"That  the  Americans  were  strong  enough 
to  Impose  capitulation  of  Saratoga  was  due 
to  the  invaluable  year  secured  to  them  in 
1776  by  their  little  Navy  on  Lake  Champlain, 
created  by  the  indomitable  coiu:age  of  the 
traitor..  Benedict  Arnold." 

Who  can  argue  the  point?     Who  wants  to? 

HISTORIC   DISCOVERY 

The  point  today  is  that  the  Philadelphia 
is  the  only  siKviving  vessel  from  this  first 
American  Navy;  that  it  was  located  159 
years  after  its  sinking  by  the  late  MaJ. 
Alonzo  Hagglund  of  New  York  and  Willsboro 
(Essex  County),  a  deep  sea  salvage  expert. 
He  first  removed  the  cannon,  then  raised 
the  small  ship  Itself,  placed  it  on  display  in 
a  barge  shed  at  Willslxjro  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain.  and  It  remained  there 
many  years,  a  priceless,  seldom-visited  relic. 

Major  Hagglund  told  this  writer  he  had 
discovered  the  ship  after  studies  of  the  battle 
led  him  to  believe  in  Its  approximate  loca- 
tion; he  said  that  as  he  approached  the  ves- 
sel it  "loomed"  in  front  of  him;  that  as  he 
boarded  it  In  his  hard-hat  diving  gear  he 


disturbed  Inches  of  cinders  which  shrouded 
Its  decks,  the  funnel  discharges  of  later-dajr 
passenger  and  freight  vessels  which  often 
steamed  over  its  grave.  Skeletal  remains 
were  found  by  Major  Hagglund  and  a  sand 
clock  (which  worked)  and  hundreds  of  colo- 
nial relics  from  belt  buckles  to  shoe  buckles, 
from  musket  balls  to  pots  and  pans,  and  fire- 
wood under  the  foredeck. 

At  the  Smithsonian  today,  the  Philadel- 
phia is  termed  a  "traffic  stealer."  She  has 
been  sprayed  with  polyethylene  glycol  and 
has  a  surface  coating  of  liquid  nylon.  She 
Is  mounted  before  colored  maps  and  sketches 
of  the  battle — one  of  them  done  by  a  British 
officer,  H.  Gilder,  the  original  of  which  is 
now  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Her  cannons  have  been  weighed;  the  bow 
12-pounder  runs  3.400  pounds;  the  two 
9-pounders  are  1,500  p>ounds  each.  They  are 
Of  Swedish  manufacture,  were  probably 
"borrowed"  by  Arnold  from  Fort  Ticonder- 
oga.  Temperature  and  humidity  in  her 
display  room  are  carefully  managed;  show- 
cases display  articles  found  aboard  her.  A 
portside  ramp  gives  the  public  a  superb  view 
of  her  inside. 

She  would  have,  indeed,  made  a  fine  ex- 
hibit at  the  New  York  State  Museum  in  Al- 
bany. But  the  Smithsonian  got  to  her  first 
and  there  she  will  remain,  truly  extraordi- 
nary, a  tiny  boat  which  literally  lived  only 
a  few  days  but  which  today  bluntly  and 
silently  tells  visitors  that  America  today  is 
strong,  but  the  country  wasn't  too  bad  in 
the  early  days  either. 


THE  89TH  CONGRESS:  A  RECORD 
SESSION 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection, 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wil- 
lard  Edwards,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service,  has  presented  a  compre- 
hensive recounting  of  the  activities  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  His 
newspaper  devoted  two  entire  pages  to 
the  story  in  Its  edition  of  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 17, 1965. 

The  Tribune  assessment  of  th«  first 
session  follows:  -> 

Legislation  Pouas  Our  in  Peak  Volum* 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  October  16. — The  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  is  certain  to  be  re- 
corded as  epochal  in  Its  impact  upon  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  way  they  live. 

The  legislative  record  is  so  staggering  In 
volume,  so  revolutionary  In  nature  that  it  de- 
fies comparison  with  the  achievements  of  any 
earlier  Congress.  In  its  full  import,  it  marks 
a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  United  States  saw  one-man  govern- 
ment in  a  form  never  contemplated  under 
the  checks  and  balances  restraints  of  the 
Constitution.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
dominated  by  2-to-l  Democratic  majorities, 
succumbed  to  the  demands  of  President 
Johnson  for  a  program  unprecedented  in 
scope  and  almost  boundless  in  Its  Implica- 
tions for  the  futvu-e. 

PRESIDENT    USES    POWERS    TO    ACXJOMPUSH     HIS 
WIU. 

Tlie  President  intervened  personally  ,on 
scores  of  occasions  to  accomplish  his  will, 
not  hesitating  to  exercise  his  vast  political 
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and  economic  powers  upon  wavering  legisla- 
tors when  the  gentler  arts  of  persuasion  had 
failed.  He  insisted  not  only  on  passage  of 
his  "must"  measures  but  on  passage  by 
sweeping  majorities  without  amendment. 
Almost  invariably,  he  got  his  way. 

The  lawmaking  pace  was  so  swift  and  vio- 
lent, as  a  result,  that  major  bills,  admittedly 
deficient  in  nature,  were  forced  to  passage 
with  little  debate  and  under  gag  rules  pre- 
venting alterations.  An  embarrassed  lead- 
ership pledged  later  action  to  plug  gaps  obvi- 
ous to  all . 

Congress,  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment created  to  curb  the  monarchic 
tendency  of  any  Chief  Executive  who  might 
be  intoxicated  by  power,  ceased  to  function. 

The  House,  traditionally  jealous  of  its 
exclusive  revenueralsing  authority,  became 
an  automatic  stamping  machine  for  spend- 
ing bills  drafted  in  the  White  House. 

The  Senate,  designed  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and 
as  a  Chamber  where  legislation  would  be 
subjected  to  painstaking  scrutiny  devoid  of 
emotional  public  pressures,  voluntarily  re- 
duced itself  to  the  status  of  an  indulgent 
house  of  lords.  It  sought  to  exceed  the 
House  in  hasty  indorsement  of  measures 
bearing  the  Presidential  imprimatur. 

MANY    MEMBERS   WORRIED    OVER   EXPANDING 
BUREAUCRACY 

As  this  session  neared  an  end,  many  Mem- 
bers were  uneasily  conscious  of  this  sur- 
render. They  were  aware  that  they  had  initi- 
ated programs  carrying  built-in  provisions 
for  expanding  a  Federal  bureaucracy,  not 
responsible  to  the  people,  to  enormous  pro- 
portions. The  new  spending  authorized,  ap- 
proximately $9  billion  the  first  year,  would 
mushroom  in  future  years  to  incalculable 
heights. 

Some  serious  problems  had  been  ignored 
or  attacked  with  stopgap  methods.  The 
balance-of -payments  deficit  continued  to  stir 
alarm  despite  passage  of  some  money- 
tinkering  bills  admittedly  expedient.  Talk 
persisted  of  an  "overheated"  economy,  result- 
ing from  the  push  of  rising  costs  and  the 
pull  of  Inflationary  pressures,  which  could 
explode  in  coming  months,  further  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Whatever  the  consequences,  good  or  bad 
(only  the  future  could  determine),  the  lives 
of  195  million  citizens  and  those  of  coming 
generations  would  be  affected.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  face  of  the  Nation  was 
sure  to  be  altered.  Supporters  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  an  imminent  utopla;  a  minor- 
ity voiced  alarm  about  its  gigantic  costs  and 
a  racing  economy  fueled  by  tax  cuts,  deficit 
spending,  and  a  steadily  soaring  national 
debt.  All  joined  in  agreement,  however,  that 
none,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  would 
escape  the  thrust  of  new  laws  almost  count- 
less in  number. 

There  were  many  "firsts"  recorded  at  the 
session.  Legislation,  experimental  in  nature 
and  repeatedly  pigeonholed  by  past  Con- 
gresses over  the  years,  received  easy  approval. 
Old  laws  were  abolished.  Ancient  traditions 
were  ignored  and  precedents  established. 

Federal  influence  was  expanded  to  long- 
forbidden  areas.  The  church-state  issue  was 
bypassed  to  permit  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  where  religion  is  taught. 
Federal  scholarships  for  college  students  re- 
ceived indorsement  for  the  first  time. 

The  American  system  of  medical  care 
underwent  a  radical  change,  including  hos- 
pital care  underwritten  by  Federal  money, 
after  a  quarter  century  of  controversy. 

A  voting  rights  bill  for  Negroes,  destined 
to  change  the  political  face  of  the  South,  was 
approved  after  a  lackluster  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  had  been  killed  by  invocation  of 
cloture. 


NEW    PLAN    OF    SUCCESSION    TO    PRESIDENCY 
APPROVED 

The  Constitution  was  rewritten  to  pro- 
vide a  new  system  of  succession  to  the  Pres- 
idency and  the  new  language  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  sent  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

Congress  decreed  an  end  to  almost  all 
excise  taxes,  cutting  Federal  revenue  by 
nearly  $5  million. 

It  increased  the  national  debt  limit  to 
a  new  record  high. 

A  new  Federal  department  at  the  Cabinet 
level  was  created  to  deal  with  city  problems. 
Predictably,  it  would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
in  a  few  years. 

The  silver  coinage  system  was  drastically 
altered  and  the  required  gold  backing  for 
Federal  reserve  deposits  was  repealed. 

RENT     SUBSIDIES     APPROVED",     IMMIGRATION     LAW 
CHANGES 

An  extraordinary  plan  for  Federal  rent 
subsidies  became  law. 

However,  the  House  voted  on  Thursday 
not  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program. 

An  immigration  quota  system  of  40  years 
standing  was  ended. 

Laws  were  passed  to  restrict  tourist  spend- 
ing, to  place  a  warning  label  on  cigarette 
packages,  to  beautify  highways,  and  to  ex- 
periment with  high-speed  railroad  systems 
under  Federal  financing. 

Federal  aid  for  the  arts  was  legalized  for 
the  first  time.  The  President  announced 
plans  for  creation  of  a  national  repertory 
theater,  support  for  national  opera  and  bal- 
let companies,  and  grants  for  artists  at  a 
cost  of  $63  million  in  the  next  3  years. 

An  unprecedented  bill  authorizing  creation 
of  regional  medical  centers  to  fight  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  became  law.  It 
will  cost  $340  million  in  its  first  3  years. 

The  major  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  were 
ignored  until  the  next  session  in  order  that 
the  $100  billion  budget  ceiling  set  by  the 
President,  already  breached,  might  not  be 
further  exposed  as  fiction. 

Antipovcrty  bills  under  various  labels 
poured  billions  into  selected  areas  despite 
mounting  evidence  that  the  funds  were 
under  political  control. 

Setbacks  for  the  President  were  rare.  A 
notable  one  was  rejection  of  a  plan  for  local 
self-government  in  the  Capital,  where  the 
population  is  58  percent  Negro.  Johnson 
intervened  personally  and  lined  up  218  sig- 
natures, a  House  majority,  to  force  a  bill  to 
the  floor. 

A  3-day  battle  ensued,  and  the  House  sub- 
stituted a  bin  delaying  election  of  a  mayor 
and  city  council  for  at  least  a  year  while 
citizens  voted  on  a  charter  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Shelved  for  consideration  until  next  year 
ware: 

1.  A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.75  an  hour  and  extend  coverage  to  7,900,- 
000  more  workers. 

2.  A  consular  convention  (treaty)  which 
would  have  permitted  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  expand  their  consular  forces  in 
each  other's  countries.  It  also  would  have 
extended  Immunity  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion to  all  consular  employees.  Senate  rati- 
fication was  postponed  by  testimony  from 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  that  the  treaty 
would  be  an  aid  to  Soviet  espionage  In  the 
UrUted  States. 

A  merger  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserves,  urged  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara,  was  stymied  by 
congressional  opposition. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  the  Sen- 
ate killed  the  bill  to  repeal  State  right-to- 
work  laws.  The  measure  had  passed  the 
House.  , 


The  repeal  had  been  demanded  by  the 
President  to  redeem  his  campaign  promises 
to  labor  bosses.  However,  it  ran  into  a  fili- 
buster led  by  Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
the  Senate  Republican  fioor  leader. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montafta,  the 
Senate  Democratic  floor  leader,  sought  to 
break  the  fiUbuster  by  Invoking  cloture  but 
was  beaten  45  to  47.  Thus,  he  was  unable 
to  muster  even  a  simple  majority,  much  less 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  for  cloture. 

Faced  with  renewal  of  the  filibuster,  which 
would  have  blocked  the  administration's 
legislative  program,  Mansfield  then  with- 
drew the  repeal  bill.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  have  repealed  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  The  section  permits 
States  to  enact  right-to-work  legislation 
which  outlaws  labor  contracts  requiring 
workers  to  join  unions. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  notable 
features  of  the  session.  It  began  January 
4  with  the  effects  of  President  Johnsons 
sweep  in  the  previous  November  elections 
evident  in  both  Houses.  The  lineup  was 
295  Democrats  to  140  Republicans  In  the 
House  (2  Democratic  seats  were  vacant  at 
the  end)  and  68  Democrats  to  32  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress announced  his  intention  to  Improve 
"the  quality  of  life"  for  all  in  the  Great 
Society.  He  outlined^a  staggering  array  of 
proposals.  He  also  made  it  clear  that  he 
wanted  fast  action  with  the  objective,  he 
confessed  later,  of  outdoing  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  famous  "first  100  days"  In   1933. 

As  Johnson's  first  100  days  ended  April 
13,  he  boasted  to  his  Cabinet  that  Congress 
had  written  "a  record  of  major  accomplish- 
ments without  equal  or  close  parallel  in  the 
present  era."  The  boast  was  a  little  extrava- 
gant at  the  time  but  Congress  then  went 
on  to  legislative  experiments  unmatched  in 
this  century.  Johnson  offered  to  bet  that 
it  was   the  greatest  Congress  In  history. 

democrats  alter  ratios  to  pack  two 

committees 

Not  content  with  2-to-l  majorities  to  fa- 
cilitate legislation  at  a  dizzy  pace.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  realined  committees,  breaking 
tradition  to  alter  ratios  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Appropriations  Committees  and 
thus  increase  control.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  example  was  packed  with 
three  new  members  to  Insure  approval  of 
the  medicare  bill,  which  had  been  resting 
on  a  committee  shelf  since  1964. 

Republicans,  meanwhile,  ousted  their 
leader.  Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck, 
of  Indiana,  and  replaced  him  with  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan.  The 
vote  was  close,  73  to  67,  leaving  some 
wounds  and  some  doubts.  As  the  months 
passed,  however.  Ford  emerged  as  an  ag-  ' 
gressive  leader,  one  of  the  few  in  Congress 
who- dared  to  dispute  with  the  President. 

The  shadow  of  war  in  Vietnam  hovered 
over  Washington  from  the  first  days  of  the 
session  and  darkened  as  the  months  passed. 
On  January  13,  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edged that  two  Air  Force  bombers  had  been 
shot  down  in  a  raid  over  Laos.  The  dis- 
closure was  the  first  public  admission  that 
U.S.  forces  were  engaged  in  attacks  on  Com- 
munist supply  lines  outside  South  Vietnam. 
From  that  point,  the  war  steadily  expanded 
until  it  became  apparent  that  another  Korea 
was  in  the  making. 

Johnson  was  sworn  In  for  his  first  elected 
term  on  January  20.  "Is  our  world  gone?" 
he  asked  in  his  inaugural  address.  "We  say 
farewell.  Is  a  new  world  coming?  We  wel- 
come it — and  we  will  bend  it  to  the  hopes  of 
man." 

The  bending,  so  far  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, came  quickly.  The  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1  arrived  on  Capitol 
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Hill— $99  7  billion,  a  fraction  under  the  $100 
billion  level  which  the  President  had  de- 
creed  and  $5.3  billion  more  than  expected 
revenues.  This  deficit  would  mean  that  the 
national  debt  limit  would  again  have  to 
be  raised.  The  White  House  avoided  stress  on 
the  fact  that  actual  cash  outgo,  as  the  result 
of  other  types  of  spending  such  as  trust  fund 
outlays,  would  be  a  record  $127.4  billion. 

BEDUCTIONS    or    $4.7    BILLION    IN    EXCISE    TAXES 

voted 

The  President  proposed  excise  tax  cuts 
totaling  $1.75  billion.  Congress  leaped  on 
this  proposal  with  such  enthusiasm  that  the 
tax  cuts  totaled  $4.7  billion  when  the  bill 
reached   final   passage   5   months   later. 

In  the  first  30  days  of  the  session,  the 
House  displayed  a  small  measure  of  resistance 
to  White  House  dictation.  In  passing  a  $1.6 
billion  bill  replenishing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  It  placed  a  ban 
on  shipments  of  surplus  food  to  Egypt. 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Naser  had  just  re- 
plied to  an  American  protest  against  mob- 
burning  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Library  in 
Cairo  with  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  "go 
to  hell."  Indignation  was  high  and  76  Demo- 
crats joined  128  Rt  publicans  to  approve 
an  amendment.  204  to  177.  which  cut  off 
supplies  to  Nas-ser. 

Johnson  acted  quickly  to  squelch  tills 
minor  uprising,  reminiscent  In  some  respects 
of  operations  by  the  old  coalition  of  conserva- 
tive Democrats,  largely  from  the  the  South, 
and  northern  conservative  Republicans, 
which  had  operated  to  frustrate  many  Presi- 
dents in  the  past. 

The  President  asked  the  Senate  to  remove 
the  Nasser  amendment.  With  the  assistance 
of  Dirksen.  the  Senate  bowed,  44  to  38,  to 
the  President's  will.  Then  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  House  to  reverse  Its  previous  ac- 
tion. Representative  Robert  H.  Michel.  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  led  the  fight  against  this 
surrender  but  the  number  of  Democrats  op- 
posing the  White  House  dwindled  from  76 
to  37.  All  Republicans  except  one  stood 
firm  but  the  House  defeated  an  amendment, 
241  to  165,  which  it  had  approved  only  13 
days  earlier.  Surplus  food  shipments  would 
continue  to  Nasser  as  long  as  the  President 
decided  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
send  them. 

Little  more  was  heard  of  the  Republican- 
Democratic  coalition.  Thus,  early  in  the 
session,  was  establtehed  the  trend  which  be- 
came popularly  known  as  "What  Lyndon 
wants.  Lyndon  gets."  He  had  demonstrated 
that  he  could  crush  opposition  quickly  and 
ruthlessly  whenever  he  saw  congressional  ac- 
tion as  an  affront  to  his  authority. 

JOHNSON  pleased  BY   ACTION  IN   HIS  FIBST    100 
DAYS 

As  the  end  of  the  100-day  period  ap- 
proached, Johnson  was  Justifiably  elated. 
His  euphoria  was  based  on  enactment  of 
these  measures: 

1.  Passage  by  both  Houses,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  of  a  bill  which  in  effect 
authorized  funds  for  general  use  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  including 
schools  where  religion  Is  taught.  Although 
directed  primarily  at  aiding  educationally 
deprived  children  from  low-income  families, 
the  bill  authorized  grants  to  school  districts 
in  approximately  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
counties. 

By  placing  the  major  emphasis  on  assist- 
ing schools  with  many  children  from  low-In- 
come families,  sponsors  of  the  measure 
successfully  avoided  the  controversy  over 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools  which  had 
blocked  such  legislation  for  many  years. 
But  a  paradoxical  feature  (essential  to  se- 
cure the  needed  votes)  was  noted:  The  bill 
poured  more  money  into  rich  States  than 
Into  poor  States  where  the  need  was  great- 
est.   Total  first-year  cost  of  the  legislation 


was  estimated  at  $1.3  billion.  Projected  5- 
year  cost  for  the  authorized  life  of  the  meas- 
ure Is  $6.5  billion. 

2.  Passage  of  the  first  so-called  Great  So- 
ciety measure,  pumping  $1.1  billion  into  the 
mountainous  11-State  Appalachian  region. 
Most  of  the  money  was  for  10.000  miles  of 
new  highways.  The  rest  was  for  health  facil- 
ities, vocational  schools,  reclaiming  of  min- 
ing areas,  and  development  of  timber  and 
water  resources.  Authorized  to  continue  un- 
til 1971,  the  program  had  an  estimated  over- 
all cost  of  $6  billion. 

3.  House  passage  of  medicare,  the  health- 
care insurance  program  for  persons  65  and 
over,  an  Increase  In  social  security  cash  ben- 
efits, and  expanded  medical  assistance  to  the 
Indigent  aged.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
House  had  ever  approved  such  a  program, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  violent  con- 
troversy for  25  years. 

It  was  the  costliest  and  most  sweeping 
welfare  program  since  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  The  vote  was  313  to 
115.  ,  , 

Senate  approval,  never  In  doubt,  came  July 
9  by  a  68  to  21  vote.  The  Senate  made  513 
changes  In  the  House  bill,  Increasing  its  an- 
nual cost  to  $7.5  billion.  A  conference  agree- 
ment reduced  the  cost  to  $6.5  billion,  to  be 
financed  largely  by  increased  payroll  taxes, 
taking  a  $275  yearly  cut  from  the  salary  of 
wage  earners  with  a  $6,600  Income.  The  bill 
was  sent  to  the  White  House  July  28. 
congress  votes  to  end  cold  reserve 

REGULATION 

These  were  the  three  major  actions  of 
Johnson's  first  100  days.  There  were  other 
important  bills  cleared  in  a  period  when 
Congress  customarily  is  engaged  In  commit- 
tee work  designed  to  detect  flaws  In  artmiu- 
istratiou  proposals.    These  included : 

A  bill  eliminating  the  requirement  in  ex- 
isting law  that  each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
maintain  gold  certificate  reserves  valued  at 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  its 
commercial  bank  deposits.  This  legislation 
freed  about  $5  billion  in  gold  to  meet  inter- 
national claims  on  the  dollar  and  to  allow 
the  Nation's  money  supply  to  expand.  Its 
suted  purpose — to  gain  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  continu- 
ing U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Legislation  extending  for  3  years  the  Man- 
power Training  Act,  authorizing  $454  million 
in  the  first  year  for  a  program  designed  to 
relieve  the  persistent  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Full  Federal  financing  was  authorized 
for  another  year,  killing  a  provision  under 
which  States  would  have  been  forced  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  training  costs  beginning 
July  1,  1965. 

A  bill  authorizing  a  $750  million  Increase 
In  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  for  low-cost  loans  to 
other  countries. 

A  bill  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  Vice  President  to  become 
Acting  President  if  the  President  is  unable 
to  perform  his  duties.  Both  Houses  passed  It 
in  differing  versions:  the  differences  were 
finally  ironed  out  July  6  and  the  amend- 
ment sent  to  the  States  for  ratification.  If 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  (38) 
within  7  years.  It  will  become  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  story  of  Johnson's  first  100  days,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  one  of  great  legisla- 
tive achievement,  although  the  output  was 
Indeed  phenomenal  for  an  early  period.  It 
was  the  manner  In  which  these  bills  were 
pushed  to  passage  under  gag  rules  in  the 
House  and  voluntary  curbs  In  the  Senate 
which  violated  century-old  traditions. 

MEDICARE  GAINS  OK  UNDER  GAG  RULE 

Tlie  medicare  bill,  for  example,  a  294-page 
document  of  infinite  complexity,  was  swept 
to  passage  In  the  House  In  3  days.     Not  a 


word  was  changed  as  the  result  of  floor  de- 
bate under  a  gag  rule  prohibiting  most 
amendments. 

The  Senate,  in  the  same  week,  approved 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  an  80-page  biU 
equally  complicated,  launching  the  Govern- 
ment program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Again, 
not  a  solltery  change  was  i>ermitted.      j-^ 

Both  Houses  were  working  under  >)vhlte 
House  orders,  demanding  speed.  Gay  rules 
in  the  House  are  not  unusual  but/ttle  Sen- 
ate's voluntary  surrender  of  its  cherished 
tradition  of  unlimited  debate  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  Senate  has  always  been  proud  of 
its  reputation  as  the  body  which  subjects  all 
bills  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  Appalachla  bill  was  similarly  steam- 
rollered to  passage.  President  Johnson  told 
House  leaders  he  wanted  It  on  his  desk  on  the 
weekend  of  March  5-6.  Any  changes  would 
have  required  sending  it  back  to  the  Senate 
for  concurrence,  causing  a  delay  of  2  or 
3  days.  Amendments,  some  of  them  widely 
recognized  as  beneficial,  were  impermis- 
sible. The  Great  Society,  said  Representa- 
tive William  C.  Cramer,  Republican,  of  Flori- 
da, had  yielded  to  "The  Great  Stampede." 
All  protests  were  suppressed  and  the  Presi- 
dent got  his  weekend  gift. 

After  an  Easter  recess,  the  Senate  plunged 
into  debate  on  the  Negro  voting  rights  bill 
which  had  been  made  the  pending  business 
on  April  13.  Final  passage  did  not  come 
until  May  26  and  followed  the  Invocation  of 
cloture  (curb  on  debate).  It  was  only  the 
second  time  in  history  that  the  Senate  had 
voted  such  a  restriction  on  a  civil  rights 
measure. 

The  long  weeks  In  between  could  not  be 
called  a  filibuster.  The  Senate  at  times  took 
up  and  passed  other  legislation.  Long  ses- 
sions, beginning  in  the  morning  and  last- 
ing until  late  at  night,  were  never  ordered. 

SENATE  VOTES  70  TO  30  TO  ADOPT 
CLOTURE  RULE 

In  the  end.  however,  Mansfield,  blocked 
in  efforts  to  get  unanimous  consent  for  the 
final  passage  vote,  proposed  cloture  and  it 
was  approved.  70  to  30,  3  votes  more  than 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  The  bill 
was  then  passed.  77  to  19. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  House,  by  a  333  to 
85  rollcall  vote,  passed  a  similar  measure. 
The  bill,  after  differences  had  been  elimin- 
ated in  conference,  went  to  the  President  and 
he  signed  it  on  August  6.  Twenty  weeks  had 
passed  since  he  requested  the  bill  to  "strike 
down  restrictions  to  voting  in  all  elections — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — which  have  been 
used  to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote." 
Congress  gave  him  a  bill  which  went  signifi- 
cantly beyond  his  requests,  particularly  with 
respect  to  State  poll  taxes. 

The  legislation,  aimed  particularly  at  seven 
Southern  States,  swept  away  the  literacy 
tests  for  voters  in  those  States  and  author- 
ized the  registration  of  Negroes  by  Federal 
examiners.  It  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  to  voting  in  the  four 
States  which  still  impose  it  for  State  and 
local  elections.  He  promptly  initiated  these 
lawsuits. 

The  major  action  in  June  was  passage  of  a 
$4.7  billion  excise  tax  reduction  bill,  almost 
$3  billion  more  than  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  January  budget  message  and  $700 
million  more  than  he  proposed  In  a  special 
excise  tak  message  in  May. 

The  cuts  began  with  elimination  of  $18 
billion  in  taxes  the  day  after  enactment  and 
Will  continue  with  a  reduction  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion on  January  1,  1966,  and  $13  billion  In 
successive  cuts  on  January  1,  1967,  1968.  and 
1969.  A  Government  survey  Indicated  that 
about  75  percent  of  the  initial  savings  were 
being  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
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TAXES    ON    LIQUOR,    GAS,    AND    CIGARETTES 
UNTOUCHED 

By  1969,  all  Federal  excises  will  be  gone 
except  user,  regulatory,  and  sumptuary  lev- 
ies, and  a  1  percent  manufacturers'  tax  on 
passenger  automobiles.  The  list  of  these 
emergency  taxes,  dating  back  to  the  Korean 
war,  was  almost  endless.  Scheduled  for  im- 
mediate or  eventual  discard  were  taxes  on 
furs,  jewelry,  luggage,  handbags,  cosmetics, 
air  conditioners,  cameras,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  a  host  of  similar  luxuries. 

Those  faithful  revenue  producers — the 
taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  and  gasoline  re- 
mained untouched. 

Supporters  of  this  big  slash  in  Federal 
revenue  argued  that  it  was  essential  to  sus- 
tain the  momentum  of  the  $11.5  billion  in- 
come tax  cut  of  1964.  A  few  die-hard  oppo- 
nents assailed  it  as  a  reckless  gamble  with  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  tax  cut  bill 
was  given  final  approval.  Congress  cleared  an- 
other measure  closely  related  to  dollar  sta- 
bility. The  administration  was  given  au- 
thority to  increase  the  national  deb^  limit 
to  $328  billion.  This  ceiling  would  have 
slipped  back  on  July  1  to  the  permanent  stat- 
utory limit  of  $285  billion  fixed  in  1959. 
Temporary  increases  have  been  permitted 
each  year  since  then.  Congress  never  having 
been  quite  willing  to  relinquish  a  forlorn 
hope  that  debt  reduction  might  some  day  be 
initiated.  The  new  debt  limit  was  essential 
to  accommodate  an  expected  national  debt 
of  at  least  $326  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

As  a  followup  to  elimination  of  the  gold 
reserve  clause,  two  more  measures  designed 
to  alleviate  the  disturbing  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  were  whipped  through  Con- 
gress. No  heed  was  given  to  protests  that 
these  bills  were  merely  expedient  and  only 
delayed  the  day  of  reckoning  when  the 
United  States  would  have  to  face  up  to  the 
disciplines  (such  as  cutting  foreign  aid 
spending)  required  for  meeting  the  problem. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  increase 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  by  $1.35  billion,  bringing  the 
total  U.S.  obligation  to  the  Fund  to  $5.16 
billion.  The  Fund  was  established  in  1944 
to  deal  with  problems  of  foreign  exchange. 
It  hel|>s  countries  to  finance  temporary  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  without  resorting 
to  measures  restrictive  of  trade.  The  United 
States  was  never  forced  to  use  this  Fund  un- 
til 1963. 

A  $100  CEILING  .\PPROVED  ON  DUTY-FREE  IMPORTS 

A  second  measure  attracted  much  more 
publicity,  most  of  tt  critical.  Sent  to  the 
While  House  June  30.  It  fixed  a  $100  ceiling 
on  the  value  of  foreign  goods  which  could  be 
brought  home  duty  free  by  returning  Ameri- 
can citizens  after  October  1  The  re.strlc- 
tlon  was  made  tougher  by  providing  that  the 
exemption  would  b«  computed  on  the  higher 
retail  value  rather  than  the  whoiennle  value 
of  imported  g<x<d«  the  current  prucilce  The 
bill  alAo  reduced  the  amount  ol  duty-[re« 
forc'itn  ulcoholic  b»v«ra(e«  that  could  be 
it   barli   from   I   gallon   to   1   quart 
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investment  abroad  which  generated  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  eased  the' payments  problem. 

A  historic  change  in  the  Nation's  coinage 
system  was  authorized  because  of  a  shortage 
in  silver;  the  Treasury  was  instructed  to 
mint  new  dimes  and  quarters  with  no  silver 
ir.  them.  New  half  dollars  would  have  only 
40  percent  silver.  All  these  coins  currently 
Lave  a  90-percent  silver  coiftent.  Silver  dol- 
lars were  not  affected. 

Approximately  9  million  of  the  new  dimes 
and  quarters,  now  being  minted  for  distri- 
bution in  the  future,  will  be  copper  with  a 
coating  of  nickel  alloy  like  the  present  5-cent 
piece. 

CREATE    U.S.    DEPARTMENT    TO    HANDLE    CITY 
PROBLEMS 

Another  "first"  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  American  cities  which  have 
a  projected  100-percent  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  next  35  years.  A  similar  proposal 
had  failed  to  pass  In  1962,  largely  because 
of  controversy  over  reports  that  a  Negro 
would  be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  new  Secretary  will  have  all  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. He  will  be  the  11th  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  Predictions  were  made 
in  debate  that  the  new  Department  would 
expand  to  gigantic  proportions.  It  starts 
with  13,600  employees  and  »a  $4.4  billion 
budget. 

Foreign  aid,  a  subject  of  bitter  dispute 
over  th3  years,  was  again  the  center  of  a 
battle  which  went  on  through  most  of  the 
session  A  long  deadlock  between  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  was  eventually 
broken  In  late  August  and  a  bill  authorizing 
«  1-year  appropriation  of  $3.36  billion  in 
spending  abroad  was  approved.  The  Senate 
retreated  in  its  demands  for  a  2-year  author- 
ization, an  end  to  the  program  in  1967,  and 
a  study  group  to  recommend  a  new  program. 

After  a  2-year  delay,  caused  by  worry  that 
it  would  increase  the  price  of  coffee  to  the 
American  consumer,  both  Houses  agreed  to 
legislation  enabling  U.S.  participation  in  an 
International  Coffee  Agreement  designed  to 
stabilize  world  coffee  prices  at  the  general 
1962  level.  The  President  was  forbidden  to 
take  any  action  under  this  agreement  unless 
he  could  assure  Congress  in  a  report  that  it 
v.oiild  not  result  In  an  unwarranted  increase 
In  coffee  prices. 

ENLARGED    UN.    COUNTIL    WINS    SENATE 
RATIFICATION 

The  .Senate  r.itlfled  by  unanimous  vote 
Hmrndments  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  would  eularKc  the  .Security  Council 
from  11  to  15  members  iuid  tlir  Economic 
and  S<jci-il  CoiuicU  Irom  18  to  Jl  inenibera 
Tlujte  .intendments  reflected  the  Incrruae  tn 
UN  mentberahip  from  51  to  114  n»tiiiii»  and 
the  drairr  Ui  givp  Afrl<-.%n  aiid  AaUn  nan<>na 
UTtutrr  rvprra*ntiiilon   uii   the  two  rounriU 
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Most  Senators  shied  away  from  discussing 
the  expanding  war  In  Vietnam.  Senators 
Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and  a 
small  group  fulminated  almost  dally  against 
White  House  policy  while  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  a  few 
others  defended  it.  Late  In  the  session. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbricht,  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, reportedly  brooding  over  his  failure 
to  be  named  Secretary  of  State,  indulged  In 
an  outburst  against  the  armed  intervention 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  authorized  by 
the  President  4  months  earlier.  This  spurred 
some  indignant  replies.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Members  in  a  body  designated  as 
the  Chief  Executive's  partner  in  foreign 
policy,  remained  discreetly  silent. 

SUM    OF    $700    MILLION    REQUESTED    AS    VIET 
EMERGENCY    FUND 

On  May  4,  President  Johnson  used  the 
device  of  requesting  $700  million  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  Vietnam  war  spending  in 
order  to  secure  a  congressional  Indorsement 
of  his  policies  in  southeast  Asia.  He  an- 
nounced frankly  that  it  was  not  a  routine 
appropriation,  that  each  vote  for  the  money 
would  be  a  vote  to  continue  the  efforts  to 
halt  Communist  aggression. 

Within  53  hours,  the  appropriation  bill 
was  on  the  President's  desk,  swept  through 
by  virtually  unanimous  rollcall  votes  in  each 
House  (408  to  7  in  the  House,  88  to  3  in  the 
Senate) . 

Four  months  later,  the  President  requested 
an  extra  $1.7  billion  for  emergencies  In 
southeast  Asia  and  Congress  tacked  it  on 
to  the  general  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill  totaling  approximately  $47  bil- 
lion. But  the  total  was  deceptive,  congres- 
sional leaders  agreed.  The  bill  should  have 
contained  another  $10  or  more  billions  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  admin- 
istration asked  that  action  on  this  amount 
be  postponed  until  next  January  in  order  to 
avoid  shocking  the  taxpayers  by  revealing 
the  actual  cost  of  the  jungle  war. 

The  cost  of  military  defense  in  a  hostile 
world  was  given  another  boost  when  more 
than  4  million  uniformed  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  were  given  basic  pay  increases 
totaling  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  double  the 
amount  the  President  had  suggested.  Raises 
were  given  for  the  first  time  since  1952  to 
enlisted  men  with  less  than  2  years'  service. 
For  personnel  with  more  than  2  years'  serv- 
ice, given  their  third  increase  In  3  years,  the 
increase  was  11  percent  for  enlisted  men  and 
6  percent  for  officers. 

In  view  of  darkening  war  clouds,  the 
Presidents  request  for  a  4-year.  $55  million 
extension  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  struck  many  in  Congress  as 
Ironical.  This  A^enry  m.nkes  loiig-ran^e 
plans  under  which  all  nations.  Inrludlnt;  the 
United  States  and  Ku.s.tiu.  would  ugre*-  to 
dtsjirm.  Conjcress  rvrntually  authorl/i-U  n 
.«-yenr  ».'»0  million  rxtrnMon  o{  ihe  Axeiicy 
If.  u  fi>mbolic  itenturr  of  pe.trr  ainia 
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crucial  new  instrument  to  fight  slum  condi- 
tions in  big  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  rent  supplements  plan, 
the  bill  authorized  huge  sums  for  housing 
nroerams,  low-rent  public  housing,  housing 
for  the  elderly,  college  housing,  and  urban 
beautlfication.  In  size  and  scope,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  housing  bills  ever 
written  by  Congress. 

APPALACHLA  SUPPLEMENT   OF   $3.25    BILLION 
VOTED 

Congress  pumped  another  $3.25  billion  into 
the  economy  by  passage  of  a  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  which  supplemented  the  Ap- 
palachla  program  passed  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion This  measure  was.  in  effect,  a  reen- 
•ictment  and  broadening  of  the  scandal-rid- 
den Area  Redevelopment  and  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Acts  of  1961  and  1962.  although 
the  Johnson  administration  claimed  it  as  part 
of  the  new  antipoverty  program. 

The  money  will  be  spent  over  a  5-year 
period  on  public  works  designed  to  lure 
business  into  economically  depressed  areas 
and  relieve  unemployment.  Government  of- 
ficials conceded  waste,  ineffectiveness,  and 
failure  In  past  operations  of  the  program 
but  pledged  a  cleanup.  Opponents  said  the 
let'lslatlon  was  a  prime  example  of  how  a 
discredited  spending  program  could  be  re- 
vived by  giving  it  a  new  title  and  a  higher 

price  tag.  _  . 

A  companion  bill,  carrying  the  antipoverty 
label  added  another  $1.65  billion  to  funds 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
was  more  than  double  the  first  year  appro- 
priation of  $785  million  which  financed  the 
Job  Corps,  community  action,  and  training 
programs.  Senator  Dirksen  called  it  "the 
greatest  boondoggle  since  bread  and  cir- 
cuses" in  the  Roman  Empire  and  proclaimed 
that  the  Nation  was  on  a  "binge"  which 
couldn't  last. 

In  a  compromise.  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  Governors  would  re- 
tain the  power  to  block  proposed  commu- 
nity action  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  in  their  States.  But  the  poverty 
program— the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity—would have  authority  to  override  the 
veto  if  it  was  found  to  be  based  on  partisan, 
racial,  or  other  considerations  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  law. 

the    sum     $600    MILLION     APPROVFD    TO     EXPAND 
HEALTH  WORK 

In  2  days  late  in  July,  both  H-tuses  passed 
and  Fcnt'to  the  President  three  measures 
providing  more  than  t600  million  for  health 
programs  which  had  taken  months  to  reach 
linal  form  Hiese  bills  expanded  ronstruc- 
tioii  of  health  re.seurch  lacllliies.  extended 
programs  lor  rhildri-n  and  migrant  work- 
ers and  axuhorlzed  grants  to  orn.inl/atlonji 
ill   community  mental  health   rentem 
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Johnson  reacted  In  similar  fashion  when 
Congress  sent  him  an  emergency  relief  bill 
providing  $70  million  for  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  damaged  by  floods, 
specifying  that  certain  funds  could  not  be 
spent  except  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. The  President  glimpsed  "improper 
encroachment"  on  his  powers  by  Congress 
and  vetoed  the  bill.  The  restriction  was 
deleted,  the  bill  passed  again  and  it  received 
the  President's  signature. 

All  through  the  session.  Congress  was  dis- 
turbed by  repercussions  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  requiring  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures to  be  apportioned  oh  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle.  Dirksen,  unable  to  se- 
cure Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approval  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
people  of  a  State  to  apportion  one  house  on 
the  basis  of  geography  and  political  divisions 
as  well  as  on  population,  forced  the  issue  to 
the  Senate  floor  In  August. 

DIRKSEN  had  a  Senate  majority  with  him 
but  a  constitutional  amendment  requires  a 
two- thirds  majority  before  it  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification.  The 
vote  was  57  to  39,  7  votes  shy  of  the  neces- 
sary margin.  Dirksen  warned  that  he  would 
keep  battling  until  adjournment  to  secure. 
at  the  least,  another  vote  early  in  the  next 
session. 

One  of  the  historic  actions  in  Congress 
was  a  sweeping  revision  of  the  immigration 
law.  For  more  than  40  years,  immigration 
into  the  United  States  had  been  based  on 
the  .so-called  national  origins  quota  system 
which  sought  to  retain  the  racial  balance 
existing  in  the  United  States  In   1920. 

Under  Johnson's  prodding,  the  quota  sys- 
tem was  wiped  out  under  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  August  25.  The  Senate  set  a 
limit  of  120.000  on  immigrants  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  proposal  killed  in 
the  House. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  set  of  priorities 
which  favors  close  relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens and  those  with  special  skills.  After  it 
becomes  fully  effective  July  1,  1968,  about 
340,000  persons  a  year  are  expected  to  enter 
under  its  terms,  the  largest  Increases  being 
permitted  for  Greece.  Italy,  and  Poland. 

SECOND    EnlTATION     AID    BILL    OK'S     $4.7    BILLION 
OUTLAY 

In  I'n'p  closing  days  of  the  session.  Congress 
completed  action  on  a  second  aid-to-educa- 
tion measure  carrvlng  authorized  spending 
over  a  3-year  period  of  $2.5  billion.  This 
measure,  supplementing  the  bill  for  support 
of  plemenlarv  and  secondary  schools  with  a 
projected  $6  5  billion  cost  In  the  next  5 
years,  was  designed  to  strengthen  Institu- 
tions oi  hlfcher  edticntlon.  colleges,  and  uni- 
ver»ities 

A  (tenerni  prt»|tram  of  Federal  ncholarshlp* 
f.ir  .olleite  »tiiden»».  rejiealedly  blinked  in 
«arU.r  years  by  House  r**l»t«nr«  was  ap- 
proved 

M<>*t  debate  on  Ihe  «rna'e  Oni't  d»i«lt  »lth 

no    Amendmei.t     b>    lllaKai*!    to    n    piovUlt.n 

•tipiHaiii»«    that    IM.   part    €»f    the    btll    et.iild 

I-  'riiwd   t«»  auihoiliw  any  0«>t»ft»m#ni 

ker   Ihe  rtim^'Ml"*"  ■••••*'*»"'«»"    •*• " 

.tUMI         p»»«il«U»#»         «•»       •»!•«•  I  »«i«t       «•« 
rMMinra   o|   aitf  edueattnnal   IM«IHu- 
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TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  GAINS 
APPROVAL 

Congress  authorized  a  $72  million  research 
program  that  could|  lead  to  revolutionary 
changes  in  ground  transportation.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  pour  money  into  eastern  rail- 
roads to  promote  faster  service  and  will  ex- 
plore more  radical  forms  of  transport  such 
as  trains  running  on  air  cushions  and  Inter- 
urban  pneumatic  tubes. 

In  the  closing  days  Congress  passed  the 
bill  designed  to  please  as  many  Members  as 
possible — the  so-called  pork  barrel  bill  carry- 
ing $1.7  billion  for  rivers  ai^d  harbors  proj- 
ects In  41  States.  Its  highlight  was  the  first 
installment  ($83  million)  on  a  billion-dollar 
project  to  make  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a  seaport 
by  dredging  the  Trinity  River  for  360  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  President's 
home  State  was  not  neglected  during  the 
session. 

Congress  also  increased  the  President's  au- 
thority to  investigate  pollution  of  the  air 
and  launch  an  attack  on  automobile  and 
truck  exhaust  fumes.  It  provided  funds  to 
improve  garbage  disposal  methods.  A  law 
increasing  Federal  authority  to  stop  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  was  passed.  It  increased  grants 
for  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 

After  months  of  squabbling,  the  President's 
highway  beautlfication  bill  was  approved.  It 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authority 
and  funds  (estimated  at  $300  million  In  the 
first  2  years)  to  remove  unsightly  billboards 
and  automobile  junkyards  along  interstate 
and  primary  highways. 


'.pTi  iit':l  nerr  t?(« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  six 
occasions  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  rollcall  votes  developed  at 
a  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  out  of  town.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  as  indicated  below: 

On  rollcall  No.  7.  motion  to  recommit 
House  Joint  Resolution  234.  supplemental 
aprlculture  appropriations,  to  bar  tlie  u.se 
of  funds  to  finance  exports  of  aKrlcuUural 
commodities  to  tlie  Unlt«l  Arab  Republic. 
I  would  havp  volod  '  yea  " 

On  rollcall  No  196.  mollon  to  recominil 
H  R  8283.  Economic  OpiMirt unity  Art 
amrndnientA  to  delrt*:  i>r«)V»Mon»  (or  le- 
vlew  o(  Ck>vernor»  vetoea  o(  pro)ect»  mu<^ 
r«>durr  authortxaUoii  of  fuiid«  to  ciirmit 
Irvrl  I  tftould  hatre  voted    jrra 
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and  economic  powers  upon  wavering  legisla- 
tors when  the  gentler  arts  of  persuasion  had 
failed.  He  insisted  not  only  on  passage  of 
his  "must"  measures  but  on  passage  by 
sweeping  majorities  without  amendment. 
Almost  invariably,  he  got  his  way. 

The  lawmaking  pace  was  so  swift  and  vio- 
lent, as  a  result,  that  major  bills,  admittedly 
deficient  in  nature,  were  forced  to  passage 
with  little  debate  and  under  gag  rules  pre- 
venting alterations.  An  embarrassed  lead- 
ership pledged  later  action  to  plug  gaps  obvi- 
ous to  all. 

Congress,  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment created  to  curb  the  monarchic 
tendency  of  any  Chief  Executive  who  might 
be  Intoxicated  by  power,  ceased  to  function. 

The  House,  traditionally  jealous  of  its 
exclusive  revenueraising  authority,  became 
an  automatic  stamping  machine  for  spend- 
ing bills  drafted  in  the  White  House. 

The  Senate,  designed  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and 
as  a  Chfynber  where  legislation  would  be 
subjected  to  painstaking  scrutiny  devoid  of 
emotional  public  pressures,  voluntarily  re- 
duced itself  to  the  status  of  an  indulgent 
house  of  lords.  It  sought  to  exceed  the 
House  in  hasty  indorsement  of  measures 
bearing  the  Presidential  imprimatur. 

MANY    MEMBERS    WORRIED    OVER    EXPANDING 
BCREAUCRACY 

As  this  session  neared  an  end,  many  Mem- 
bers were  uneasily  conscious  of  this  sur- 
render. They  were  aware  that  they  had  initi- 
ated programs  carrying  built-in  provisions 
for  expanding  a  Federal  bureaucracy,  not 
responsible  to  the  people,  to  enormous  pro- 
portions. The  new  spending  authorized,  ap- 
proximately $9  billion  the  first  year,  would 
mushroom  in  future  years  to  incalculable 
heights. 

Some  serious  problems  had  been  ignored 
or  attacked  with  stopgap  methods.  The 
balance-of-payments  deficit  continued  to  stir 
alarm  despite  passage  of  some  money- 
tinkering  bills  admittedly  expedient.  Talk 
persisted  of  an  "overheated"  economy,  result- 
ing from  the  push  of  rising  costs  and  the 
pull  of  inflationary  pressures,  which  could 
explode  in  coming  months,  further  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Whatever  the  consequences,  good  or  bad 
(only  the  future  could  determine),  the  lives 
of  195  million  citizens  and  those  of  coming 
generations  would  be  affected.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  face  of  the  Nation  was 
sure  to  be  altered.  Supporters  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  an  imminent  Utopia;  a  minor- 
ity voiced  alarm  about  its  gigantic  costs  and 
a  racing  economy  fueled  by  tax  cuts,  deficit 
spending,  and  a  steadily  soaring  national 
debt.  All  joined  in  agreement,  however,  that 
none.-sjtoung  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  would 
escape  the  thrust  of  new  laws  almost  count- 
less in  number. 

There  were  many  "firsts"  recorded  at  the 
session.  Legislation,  experimental  in  nature 
and  repeatedly  pigeonholed  by  past  Con- 
gresses over  the  years,  received  easy  approval. 
Old  laws  were  abolished.  Ancient  traditions 
were  ignored   and  precedents  established. 

Federal  influence  was  expanded  to  long- 
forbidden  areas.  The  church-state  issue  was 
bypassed  to  permit  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  where  religion  Is  taught. 
Federal  scholarships  for  college  students  re- 
ceived indorsement  for  the  first  time. 

The  American  system  of  medical  care 
underwent  a  radical  change,  including  hos- 
pital care  underwritten  by  Federal  money, 
after  a  quarter  century  of  controversy. 

A  voting  rights  bill  for  Negroes,  destined 
to  change  the  political  face  of  the  South,  was 
approved  after  a  lackluster  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  had  been  killed  by  invocation  of 
Cloture. 
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NEW    PLAN    OF    SUCCESSION    TO    PRESIDENCY 
APPROVED 

The  Constitution  was  rewritten  to  pro- 
vide a  new  system  of  succession  to  the  Pres- 
idency and  the  new  language  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  sent  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

Congress  decreed  an  end  to  almost  all 
excise  taxes,  cutting  Federal  revenue  by 
nearly  $5  million. 

It  increased  the  national  debt  limit  to 
a  new  record  high. 

A  new  Federal  department  at  the  Cabinet 
level  was  created  to  deal  with  city  problems. 
Predictably,  it  would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
in  a  few  years. 

The  silver  coinage  system  was  drastically 
altered  and  the  required  gold  backing  for 
Federal  reserve  deposits  was  repealed. 

RENT     SUBSIDIES     APPROVED;     IMMIGRATION     LAW 
CHANGES 

An  extraordinary  plan  for  Federal  rent 
subsidies  became  law. 

However,  the  House  voted  on  Thursday 
not  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program. 

An  immigration  quota  system  of  40  years 
standing  was  ended. 

Laws  were  passed  to  restrict  tourist  spend- 
ing, to  place  a  warning  label  on  cigarette 
packages,  to  beautify  highways,  and  to  ex- 
periment with  high-speed  railroad  systems 
under  Federal  financing. 

Federal  aid  for  the  arts  was  legalized  for 
the  first  time.  The  President  announced 
plans  for  creation  of  a  national  repertory 
theater,  support  for  national  opera  and  bal- 
let companies,  and  grants  for  artists  at  a 
cost  of  $63  million  in  the  next  3  years. 

An  unprecedented  bill  authorizing  creation 
of  regional  medical  centers  to  fight  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  became  law.  It 
will  cost  $340  million  in  its  first  3  years. 

The  major  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  were 
ignored  until  the  next  session  in  order  that 
the  $100  billion  budget  ceiling  set  by  the 
President,  already  breached,  might  not  be 
further  exposed  as  fiction. 

Antipoverty  bills  under  various  labels 
poured  billions  into  selected  areas  despite 
mounting  evidence  that  the  funds  were 
under  political  control. 

Setbacks  for  the  President  were  rare.  A 
notable  one  was  rejection  of  a  plan  for  local  • 
self-government  in  the  Capital,  where  the 
population  is  58  percent  Negro.  Johnson 
intervened  personally  and  lined  up  2)8  sig- 
natures, a  House  majority,  to  force  a  bill  to 
the  floor. 

A  3-day  battle  ensued,  and  the  House  stib- 
stitutcd  a  bill  delaying  election  of  a  mayor 
and  city  council  for  at  least  a  year  while 
citizens  voted  on  a  charter  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Shelved  for  consideration  until  next  year 
v/orc : 

1.  A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.75  an  hpur  and  extend  coverage  to  7,900,- 
000  more  workers. 

2.  A  consular  convention  (treaty)  which 
would  have  permitted  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  expand  their  consular  forces  in 
each  other's  countries.  It  also  would  have 
extended  immunity  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion to  all  consular  employees.  Senate  rati- 
fication was  postponed  by  testimony  from 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  that  the  treaty 
would  be  an  aid  to  Soviet  espionage  in  the 
United  States. 

A  merger  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserves,  urged  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara,  was  stymied  by 
congressional  opposition. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  the  Sen- 
ate killed  the  bill  to  repeal  State  right-to- 
work  laws.  The  measure  had  passed  the 
House. 


The  repeal  had  been  demanded  by  the 
President  to  redeem  his  campaign  promises 
to  labor  bosses.  However,  it  ran  into  a  flu. 
buster  led  by  Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois 
the  Senate  Republican  floor  leader. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  the 
Senate  Democratic  floor  leader,  sought  to 
break  the  flUbuster  by  invoking  cloture  but 
was  beaten  45  to  47.  Thus,  he  was  unable 
to  muster  even  a  simple  majority,  much  less 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  for  cloture 

Faced  with  renewal  of  the  filibuster,  which 
would  have  blocked  the  administration's 
legislative  program,  Mansfield  then  with- 
drew the  repeal  bill.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  have  repealed  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  The  section  permits 
States  to  enact  right-to-work  legislation 
which  outlaws  labor  contracts  requiring 
workers  to  join  unions. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  notable 
features  of  the  session.  It  began  January 
4  with  the  effects  of  President  Johnson's 
sweep  in  the  previous  November  elections 
evident  in  both  Houses.  The  lineup  was 
295  Democrats  to  140  Republicans  in  the 
House  (2  Democratic  seats  were  vacant  at 
the  end)  and  68  Democrats  to  32  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress announced  his  intention  to  improve 
"the  quality  of  life"  for  all  in  the  Great 
Society.  He  outlined  a  staggering  array  of 
proposals.  He  also  made  it  clear  that  he 
wanted  fast  action  with  the  objective,  he 
confessed  later,  of  outdoing  FYankhn  D. 
Roosevelt's  famous  "first  100  days"  in  1933. 

As  Johnson's  first  100  days  ended  April 
13.  he  boasted  to  his  Cabinet  that  Congress 
had  written  "a  record  of  major  accomplish- 
ments without  equal  or  close  parallel  in  the 
present  era."  The  boast  was  a  little  extrava- 
gant at  the  time  but  Congress  then  went 
on  to  legislative  experiments  unmatched  In 
this  century.  Johnson  offered  to  bet  that 
it  was  the  greatest  Congress  in  history. 

DEMOCRATS  ALTER  RATIOS  TO  PACK  TWO 
COMMITTEES 

Not  content  with  2-to-l  majorities  to  fa- 
cilitate legislation  at  a  dizzy  pace.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  realined  committees,  breaking 
tradition  to  alter  ratios  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Appropriations  Committees  and 
thus  increase  control.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  example  was  packed  with 
three  new  members  to  insure  approval  of 
the  medicare  bill,  which  had  been  resting 
on  a  committee  shelf  since  1964. 

Republicans,  meanwhile,  ousted  their 
leader.  Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck, 
of  Indiana,  and  replaced  him  with  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan.  The 
vote  was  close,  73  to  67.  leaving  some 
wounds  and  some  doubts.  As  the  months 
passed,  however.  Ford  emerged  as  an  ag- 
gressive leader,  one  of  the  few  in  Congress 
who  dared  to  dispute  with  the  President. 

The  shadow  of  war  in  Vietnam  hovered 
over  Washington  from  the  first  days  of  the 
session  and  darkened  as  the  months  passed. 
On  January  13,  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edged that  two  Air  Force  bombers  had  been 
shot  down  in  a  raid  over  Laos.  The  dis- 
closure was  the  first  public  admission  that 
U.S.  forces  were  engaged  in  attacks  on  Com- 
munist supply  lines  outside  South  Vietnam. 
From  that  point,  the  war  steadUy  expanded 
until  it  became  apparent  that  another  Korea 
was  in  the  making. 

Johnson  was  sworn  In  for  his  first  elected 
term  on  January  20.  "Is  our  world  gone?" 
he  asked  in  his  inaugural  address.  "We  say 
farewell.  Is  a  new  world  coming?  We  wel- 
come it — and  we  will  bend  it  to  the  hopes  of 
man." 

The  bending,  so  far  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, came  quickly.  The  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1  arrived  on  Capitol 
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Hill — $99-7  billion,  a  fraction  under  the  $100 
billion  level  which  the  President  had  de- 
creed, and  $5.3  billion  more  than  expected 
revenues.  This  deficit  would  mean  that  the 
national  debt  limit  would  again  have  to 
be  raised.  The  White  House  avoided  stress  on 
the  fact  that  actual  cash  outgo,  as  the  result 
of  other  types  of  spending  such  as  trust  fund 
outlays,  would  be  a  record  $127.4  billion. 

R£0t7CTIONS    or    $4.7    BILLION    IN    EXCISE    TAXES 
VOTED 

The  President  proposed  excise  tax  cuts 
totaling  $1.75  billion.  Congress  leaped  on 
this  proposal  with  such  enthusiasm  that  the 
tax  cuts  totaled  $4.7  billion  when  the  bill 
reached   final   passage   5   months   later. 

In  the  first  30  days  of  the  session,  the 
House  displayed  a  small  measure  of  resistance 
tck  White  House  dictation.  In  passing  a  $1.6 
billion  bill  replenishing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  It  placed  a  ban 
on  shipments  of  surplus  food  to  Egypt. 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Naser  had  just  re- 
plied to  an  American  protest  against  mob- 
burning  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Library  in 
Cairo  with  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  "go 
to  hell."  Indignation  was  high  and  76  Demo- 
crats joined  128  Republicans  to  approve 
an  amendment,  204  to  177,  which  cut  off 
supplies  to  Nasser. 

Johnson  acted  quickly  to  squelch  tills 
minor  uprising,  reminiscent  in  some  respects 
of  operations  by  the  old  coalition  of  conserva-' 
tive  Democrats,  largely  from  the  the  South, 
and  northern  conservative  Republicans, 
which  had  operated  to  frustrate  many  Presi- 
dents in  the  past. 

The  President  asked  the  Senate  to  remove 
the  Nasser  amendment.  With  the  assistance 
of  Dirksen,  the  Senate  bowed,  44  to  38,  to 
the  President's  will.  Then  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  House  to  reverse  its  previous  ac- 
tion. Representative  Robert  H.  Michel.  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  led  the  fight  against  this 
surrender  but  the  number  of  Democrats  op- 
posing the  White  House  dwindled  from  76 
to  37.  All  Republicans  except  one  stood 
firm  but  the  House  defeated  an  amendment, 
241  t6\165,  which  It  had  approved  only  13 
days  earlier.  Surplus  food  shipments  would 
continue  to  Nasser  as  long  as  the  President 
decided  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
send  them. 

Little  more  was  heard  of  the  Republican- 
Democratic  coalition.  Thus,  early  in  the 
session,  was  eEtablished  tlie  trend  which  be- 
came popularly  known  as  "What  Lyndon 
wants.  Lyndon  gets."  He  had  demonstrated 
that  he  could  crush  opptosition  quickly  and 
ruthlessly  whenever  he  saw  congressional  ac- 
tion as  an  affront  to  his  authcwlty. 

JOHNSON   PLEASED  BY   ACTION  IN   HIS  FIRST    100 
DAYS 

As  the  end  of  the  100-day  period  ap- 
proached. Johnson  was  Justifiably  elated. 
His  euphoria  was  based  on  enactment  of 
these  measures: 

1.  Passage  by  both  Houses,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  of  a  bill  which  in  effect 
authorized  funds  for  general  use  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  including 
schools  where  religion  is  taught.  Although 
directed  primarily  at  aiding  educationally 
deprived  children  from  low-income  families, 
the  bill  authorized  grants  to  school  districts 
in  approximately  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
counties. 

By  placliig  the  major  emphasis  on  assist- 
ing schools  with  many  children  from  low-in- 
come families,  sponsors  of  the  measure 
Buccessfully  avoided  the  controversy  over 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools  which  had 
blocked  such  legislation  for  many  years. 
But  a  paradoxical  feature  (essential  to  se- 
cure the  needed  votes)  was  noted:  The  bill 
poured  more  money  into  rich  States  than 
Into  poor  States  where  the  need  was  great- 
est.   Total  first-year  cost  of  the  legislation 


was  estimated  at  $1.3  billion.  Projected  5- 
year  cost  for  the  authorized  life  of  the  meas- 
ure Is  $6.5  billion. 

2.  Passage  of  the  first  so-called  Grtfat  So- 
ciety measure,  pumping  $1.1  billion  into  the 
mountainous  11-State  Appalachian  region. 
Most  of  the  money  was  for  10,000  miles  of 
new  highways.  The  rest  was  for  health  facil- 
ities, vocational  schools,  reclaiming  of  min- 
ing areas,  and  development  of  timber  and 
water  resources.  Authorized  to  continue  un- 
til 1971,  the  program  had  an  estimated  over- 
all cost  of  $6  billion. 

3.  House  passage  of  medicare,  the  health- 
care insurance  program  for  persons  65  and 
over,  an  increase  in  social  security  cash  ben- 
efits, and  expanded  medical  assistance  to  the 
Indigent  aged.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
Hotise  had  ever  approved  such  a  program, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  violent  con- 
troversy for  25  years. 

It  was  the  costliest  and  most  sweeping 
welfare  progr.un  since  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  The  vote  was  313  to 
115. 

Senate  approval,  never  in  doubt,  came  July 
9  by  a  68  to  21  vote.  The  Senate  made  513 
changes  in  the  House  bill,  increasing  Its  an- 
nual cost  to  $7.5  billion.  A  conference  agree- 
ment reduced  the  cost  to  $6.5  billion,  to  be 
financed  largely  by  increased  pajrroU  taxes, 
taking  a  $275  yearly  cut  from  thJe  salary  of 
wage  earners  with  a  $6,600  Income.  The  bill 
^  was  sent  to  the  White  House  July  28. 

<  CONGRESS  VOTES  TO  END  COLD  RESERVE 

REGULATION 

These  were  the  three  major  actions  of 
Johnson's  first  100  days.  There  were  other 
important  bills  cleared  in  a  period  when 
Congress  customarily  is  engaged  in  commit- 
tee work  designed  to  detect  flaws  in  admin- 
istration proposals.    These  included : 

A  bill  eliminating  the  requirement  in  ex- 
isting law  that  each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
maintain  gold  certificate  reserves  valued  at 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  its 
commercial  bank  deposits.  This  legislation 
freed  about  $5  billion  in  gold  to  meet  inter- 
national claims  on  the  dollar  and  to  allow 
the  Nation's  money  supply  to  expand.  Its 
stated  purpose — to  gain  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  continu- 
ing U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Legislation  extending  for  3  years  the  Man- 
power Training  Act,  authorizing  $454  million 
in  the  first  year  for  a  program  designed  to 
relieve  the  persistent  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Full  Federal  financing  was  authorized 
for  another  year,  killing  a  provision  under 
which  States  would  have  been  forced  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  training  costs  beginning 
July  1,  1965. 

A  bill  authorizing  a  $750  million  increase 
In  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  for  low-cost  loans  to 
other  countries. 

A  bill  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  Vice  President  to  become 
Acting  President  if  the  President  Is  unable 
to  perform  his  duties.  Both  Houses  passed  it 
In  differing  versions;  the  differences  were 
finally  ironed  out  July  6  and  the  amend- 
ment sent  to  the  States  for  ratification.  If 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  (38) 
within  7  years,  it  will  become  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  story  of  Johnson's  first  100  days,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  one  of  great  legisla- 
tive achievement,  although  the  output  was 
indeed  phenomenal  for  an  early  period.  It 
was  the  manner  in  which  these  bills  were 
pushed  to  passage  under  gag  rules  in  the 
House  and  voluntary  curbs  in  the  Senate 
which  violated  century-old  traditions. 

MEDICARE  GAINS  OK  UNDER  GAG  RUXE 

Tlie  medicare  bill,  for  example,  a  294-page 
document  of  infinite  complexity,  was  swept 
to  passage  in  the  House  in  3  days.     Not  a 


word  was  changfed  as  the  result  of  floor  de- 
bate under  a  gag  rule  prohibiting  most 
amendments. 

The  Senate,  in  the  same  week,  approved 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  an  80-page  bill 
equally  complicated,  launching  the  Govern- 
ment program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Again, 
not  a  solitary  change  was  permitted. 

Both  Houses  were  working  under  White 
House  orders,  demanding  speed.  Gag  rules 
in  the  House  are  not  unusual  but  the  Sen- 
ate's voluntary  surrender  of  its  cherished 
tradition  of  unlimited  debate  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  Senate  has  always  been  proud  of 
its  reputation  as  the  body  which  subjects  all 
bills  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  Appalachia  bill  was  similarly  steam- 
rollered to  passage.  President  Johnson  told 
House  leaders  he  wanted  it  on  his  desk  on  the 
weekend  of  March  5-6.  Any  changes  would 
have  required  sending  it  back  to  the  Senate 
for  concurrence,  causing  a  delay  of  2  or 
3  days.  Amendments,  some  of  them  widely 
recognized  as  beneficial,  were  impermis- 
sible. The  Great  Society,  said  Representa- 
tive William  C.  Cramer,  Republican,  of  Flori- 
da, had  yielded  to  "The  Great  Stampede." 
All  protests  were  suppressed  and  the  Presi- 
dent got  his  weekend  gift. 

After  an  Easter  recess,  the  Senate  plunged 
Into  debate  on  the  Negro  voting  rights  bill 
which  had  been  made  the  pending  business 
on  April  13.  Final  passage  did  not  come 
until  May  26  and  followed  the  invocation  of 
cloture  (curb  on  debate).  It  was  only  the 
second  time  in  history  that  the  Senate  had 
voted  such  a  restriction  on  a  civil  .^ghts 
measure. 

The  long  weeks  In  between  could  not  be 
called  a  filibuster.  The  Senate  at  times  took 
up  and  passed  other  legislation.  Long  ses- 
sions, beginning  in  the  morning  and  last- 
ing until  late  at  night,  were  never  ordered. 

SENATE  VOTES  70  TO  30  TO  ADOPT 
CLOTURL  RULE 

In  the  end,  however,  Mansfield,  blocked 
In  efforts  to  get  unanimous  consent  for  the 
final  passage  vote,  proposed  cloture  and  it 
was  approved,  70  to  30,  3  votes  more  than 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  The  bill 
was  then  passed.  77  to  19. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  House,  by  a  333  to 
85  rollcall  vote,  passed  a  similar  measure. 
The  bill,  after  differences  had  been  elimin- 
ated in  conference,  went  to  the  President  and 
he  signed  it  on  August  6.  Twenty  weeks  had 
passed  since  he  requested  the  bill  to  "strike 
down  restrictions  to  voting  in  all' elections — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — which  have  been 
used  to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote." 
Congress  gave  him  a  bill  which  went  signifi- 
cantly beyond  his  requests,  particularly  with 
respect  to  State  poll  taxes. 

The  legislation,  aimed  particularly  at  seven 
Southern  States,  swept  away  the  literacy 
tests  for  voters  in  those  States  and  author- 
ized the  registration  of  Negroes  by  Federal 
examiners.  It  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  to  voting  in  the  four 
States  which  still  impose  it  for  State  and 
local  elections.  He  promptly  initiated  these 
lawsuits. 

The  major  action  in  June  was  passage  of  a 
$4.7  billion  excise  tax  reduction  bill,  almost 
$3  billion  more  than  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  January  budget  message  and  $700 
million  more  than  he  proposed  in  a  special 
excise  tax  message  in  May. 

The  cuts  began  with  elimination  of  $1.8 
billion  in  taxes  the  day  after  enactment  and 
will  continue  with  a  reduction  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion on  January  1,  1966,  and  $1.3  billion  in 
successive  cuts  on  January  1,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969.  A  Government  survey  indicated  that 
about  75  i>ercent  of  the  initial  savings  wese 
being  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
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TAXES    ON    LIQUOR,    CAS,    AND    CIGARETTES 
UNTOUCHED 

By  1969,  all  Federal  excises  wiU  be  gone 
except  user,  regulatory,  and  sumptuary  lev- 
ies, and  a  1  percent  manufacturers'  tax  on 
passenger  automobiles.  The  list  of  these 
emergency  taxes,  dating  back  to  the  Korean 
war,  was  almost  endless.  Scheduled  for  im- 
mediate or  eventual  discard  were  taxes  on 
furs,  jewelry,  luggage,  handbags,  cosmetics, 
air  conditioners,  cameras,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  a  host  of  similar  luxuries. 

Those  faithful  revenue  producers — the 
taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  and  gasoline  re- 
mained untouched. 

Supporters  of  this  big  slash  in  Federal 
revenue  argued  that  it  was  essential  to  sus- 
tain the  momentum  of  the  $11.5  billion  in- 
come tax  cut  of  1964.  A  few  die-hard  oppo- 
nents assailed  it  as  a  reckless  gamble  with  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  tax  cut  bill 
was  given  final  approval.  Congress  cleared  an- 
other measure  closely  related  to  dollar  sta- 
bility. The  administration  was  given  au- 
thority to  increase  the  national  debt  limit 
to  $328  billion.  This  celling  would  have 
slipped  back  on  July  1  to  the  permanent  stat- 
utory limit  of  $285  billion  fixed  in  1959. 
Temporary  Increases  have  been  permitted 
each  year  Since  then.  Congress  never  having 
been  qulte\wllling  to  relinquish  a  forlorn 
hope  that  debt  reduction  might  some  day  be 
initiated.  The  new  debt  limit  was  essential 
to  accommodate  an  expected  national  debt 
of  at  least  $326  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

As  a  followup  to  elimination  of  the  gold 
reserve  clause,  two  more  measures  designed 
to  alleviate  the  disturbing  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  were  whipped  through  Con- 
gress. No  heed  was  given  to  protests  that 
these  bills  were  merely  expedient  and  only 
delayed  the  day  of  reckoning  when  the 
United  States  would  have  to  face  up  to  the 
disciplines  (such  as  cutting  foreign  aid 
sp>ending)  required  for  meeting  the  problem. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  Increase 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fnind  by  $1.35  billion,  bringing  the 
total  U.S.  obligation  to  the  Fund  to  $5.16 
billion.  The  Fund  was  established  In  1944 
to  deal  with  problems  of  foreign  exchange. 
It  helps  countries  to  finance  temporary  bal- 
ance-of- payments  deficits  without  resorting 
to  measures  restrictive  of  trade.  The  United 
States  was  never  forced  to  use  this  Fund  un- 
til 1963. 

A  $100  CEILING  APPROVED  ON  DUTY-FREE  IMPORTS 

A  second  measure  attracted  much  more 
publicity,  most  of  It  critical.  Sent  to  the 
White  House  June  30,  it  fi.xed  a  $100  ceiling 
on  the  value  of  foreign  goods  which  could  be 
brought  home  duty  free  by  returning  Ameri- 
can citizens  after  October  1.  The  restric- 
tion was  made  tougher  by  providing  that  the 
exemption  would  be  computed  on  the  higher 
retaU  value  rather  than  the  wholesale  value 
of  imported  goods,  the  current  practice.  The 
bill  also  reduced  the  amount  of  duty-free 
foreign  alcoholic  beverages  that  could  be 
brought  back  from  1  gallon  to  1  quart. 

The  $100  figure  was  $50  more  than  that 
requested  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
message  stressing  the  need  to  cut  tourist 
spending  abroad  and  thus  alleviate  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  The  estimated 
improvement  of  $55  million  a  year  In  the 
deficit  picture  was  assailed  In  Senate  debate 
as  picayune  and  a  penalty  on  low-income 
tourists. 

Late  in  the  session.  Congress  extended  the 
tax  on  purchase  by  Americans  of  certain  for- 
eign securities,  scheduled  otherwise  to  expire 
December  31.  Continuation  of  the  levy,  sup- 
porters said,  was  crucial  to  attempts  to  ad- 
just the  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Op- 
ponents said  the  deficit  was  created  by  huge 
Government  expenditures  around  the  world 
&nd  that  the  tax  was  a  deterrent  to  private 


Investment  abroad  which  generated  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  eased  the  payments  problem. 

A  historic  change  in  the  Nation's  coinage 
system  was  authorized  because  of  a  shortage 
in  silver;  the  Treasury  was  Instructed  to 
mint  new  dimes  and  quarters  with  no  silver 
Ir.  them.  New  half  dollars  would  have  only 
40  percent  sliver.  All  these  coins  currently 
have  a  90-percent  silver  content.  Silver  dol- 
lars were  not  affected. 

Approximately  9  million  of  the  new  dimes 
and  quarters,  now  being  minted  for  distri- 
bution in  the  future,  will  be  copper  with  a 
coating  of  nickel  alloy  like  the  present  5-cent 
piece. 

CREATE    U.S.     DEPARTMENT    TO    HANDLE    CITY 
PROBLEMS 

Another  "first"  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  American  cities  which  have 
a  projected  100-percent  Increase  In  popula- 
tion In  the  next  35  years.  A  similar  proposal 
had  failed  to  pass  in  1962,  largely  because 
of  controversy  over  reports  that  a  Negro 
would  be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  new  Secretary  will  have  all  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. He  will  be  the  11th  member  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet.  Predictions  were  made 
in  debate  that  the  new  Department  would 
expand  to  gigantic  proportions.  It  starts 
with  13,600  employees  and  a  $4.4  billion 
budget. 

Foreign  aid.  a  subject  of  bitter  dispute 
over  thi  years,  was  again  the  center  of  a 
battle  which  went  on  through  most  of  the 
session  A  long  deadlock  between  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  was  eventually 
broken  in  late  August  and  a  bill  authorizing 
;.  1-year  appropriation  of  $3.36  billion  in 
spending  abroad  was  approved.  The  Senate 
retreated  In  Its  demands  for  a  2-year  author- 
L-tr-tion,  an  end  to  the  program  in  1967,  and 
a  study  group  to  recommend  a  new  program. 

After  a  2-year  delay,  caused  by  worry  that 
it  would  increase  the  price  of  coffee  to  the 
American  consumer,  both  Houses  agreed  to 
legislation  enabling  U.S.  participation  in  an 
International  Coffee  Agreement  designed  to 
stabilize  worlcZ  coffee  prices  at  the  general 
1962  level.  The  President  was  forbidden  to 
take  any  action  under  this  agreement  unless 
he  could  assure  Congress  in  a  report  that  it 
v,-ould  not  result  in  an  unwarranted  increase 
in  coffee  prices. 

ENLARGED    U.N.    COUNCIL    WINS    SENATE 
RATtFICATION 

The  Senate  ratified  by  unanimous  vote 
amendments  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  would  enlarge  the  Security  Council 
from  11  to  15  members  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  from  18  to  27  members. 
These  amendments  reflected  the  increase  in 
U.N.  membership  from  51  to  114  nations  and 
the  desire  to  give  African  and  Asian  nations 
greater  representation  on  the  two  councils. 

The  Senate,  in  acting  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  rejected.  59  to  27,  an  amendment,  offered 
by  Senator  Jack  Miller,  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  which  would  have  prohibited  aid  to 
any  country  more  than  1  year  Ijehind  In 
payment  of  its  U.N.  dues.  The  dues  problem 
continued  to  agitate  Congress  for  months 
until  the  United  States  on  August  16  dropped 
Its  fight  to  make  Russia.  France,  and  other 
nations  pay  up  more  than  $100  million  In 
delinquent  dues  under  penalty  of  losing  their 
votes.  This  reversal  of  policy  caused  some 
bitter  remarks  about  surrender  from  Mii.i  er 
and  a  few  others  but  the  l.ssue  w.-\s  soon  for- 
gotten in  Congress. 

The  Senate's  constitutional  role  as  the 
President's  adviser  and  partner  in  foreign 
policy     was     subdued    during     the    session. 
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Most  Senators  shied  away  from  discusslne 
the  expanding  war  in  Vietnam.  Senators 
Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon  and  a 
small  group  fulminated  almost  dally  'against 
White  House  policy  while  Senator  Thomas  J 
DoDD,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  a  few 
others  defended  it.  Late  in  the  session 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Ar' 
kansas.  reportedly  brooding  over  his  failure 
to  be  named  Secretary  of  State,  indulged  in 
an  outburst  against  the  armed  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  authorized  bv 
the  President  4  months  earlier.  This  spurred 
some  indignant  replies.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Members  in  a  body  designated  as 
the  Chief  Executive's  partner  in  foreien 
policy,  remained  discreetly  silent. 

SUM    OF    $700    million    REQUESTED    AS    VIET 

emergency  fund 

On  May  4,  President  Johnson  used  the 
device  of  requesting  $700  million  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  Vietnam  war  spending  in 
order  to  secure  a  congressional  Indorsement 
of  his  policies  in  southeast  Asia.  He  an- 
nounced frankly  that  it  was  not  a  routine 
appropriation,  that  each  vote  for  the  money 
would  be  a  vote  to  continue  the  efforts  to 
halt  Communist  aggression. 

Within  53  hours,  the  appropriation  bill 
was  on  the  President's  desk,  swept  through 
by  virtually  unanimous  rollcall  votes  in  each 
House  (408  to  7  In  the  House.  88  to  3  in  the 
Senate ) . 

Four  months  later,  the  President  requested 
an  extra  $1.7  billion  for  emergencies  m 
southeast  Asia  and  Congress  tacked  it  on 
to  the  general  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill  totaling  approximately  $47  bil- 
lion. But  the  total  was  deceptive,  congres- 
sional leaders  agreed.  The  bill  should  have 
contained  another  $10  or  more  billions  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  admin- 
istration asked  that  action  on  this  amount 
be  postponed  until  next  January  in  order  to 
avoid  shocking  the  taxpayers  by  revealing 
the  actual  cost  of  the  Jungle  war. 

The  cost  of  military  defense  In  a  hostile 
world  was  given  another  boost  when  more 
than  4  million  uniformed  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  were  given  basic  pay  Increases 
totaling  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  double  the 
amount  the  President  had  suggested  Raises 
were  given  for  the  first  time  since  1952  to 
enlisted  men  with  less  than  2  years'  service 
For  personnel  with  more  than  2  years'  serv- 
ice, given  their  third  increase  in  3  years  the 
Increase  was  11  percent  for  enlisted  men  and 
6  percent  for  officers. 

In  view  of  darkening  war  clouds,  the 
President's  request  for  a  4-year,  $55  million 
extension  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  struck  many  In  Congress  as 
ironical.  This  Agency  makes  long-range 
plans  under  which  all  nations,  including  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  would  agree  to 
disarm.  Congress  eventually  authorized  a 
3-year.  $30  million  extension  of  the  Agency 
as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  peace  aims. 

The  administration  came  close  to  defeat 
on  a  major  proposal  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  rent  supplemental  section  of  a  bill 
authorizing  $7.8  billion  for  public  housing 
expenditures  over  a  4-year  period. 

RENTICARE    PL.'.N    DRAWS    ATTACKS     IN    BOTH 
HOUSES 

This  $150  million  rent  subsidy  plan, 
promptly  dubbed  "rentlcare,"  was  assailed 
In  both  Houses  as  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing experiments  submitted  in  a  generation. 
It  survived  in  the  House  by  6  votes.  208  to 
202,  and  In  the  Senate  by  7  votes,  47  to  40. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  confessed  that  the  task 
of  swinging  Members  Into  line  for  this  pro- 
posal was  "the  toughest  in  a  quarter  century." 
When  it  appeared  at  one  time  that  the  plan 
would  lose  by  some  30  votes.  President  John- 
son pe:sonally  telephoned  an  estimated  30 
Members.      The    President    had    called    it    a 
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crucial  new  Instrument  to  fight  slum  condi- 
tions in  big  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  rent  supplements  plan, 
the  bill  authorized  huge  sums  for  housing 
programs,  low-rent  public  housing,  housing 
for  the  elderly,  college  housing,  and  urban 
beautlflcatlon.  In  size  and  scojje,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  housing  bills  ever 
written  by  Congress. 

APPALACHIA    SUPPLEMENT    OF    $3.25    BILLION 
VOTED 

Congress  pumped  another  $3.25  billion  into 
the  economy  by  passage  of  a  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  which  supplemented  the  Ap- 
palachla  program  passed  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion. This  measure  was.  In  effect,  a  reen- 
actment  and  broadening  of  the  scandal-rid- 
den Area  Redevelopment  and  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Acts  of  1961  and  1962,  although 
the  Johnson  administration  claimed  it  as  part 
of  the  new  antlpoverty  program. 

The  money  will  be  spent  over  a  5-year 
period  on  public  works  designed  to  lure 
business  into  economically  depressed  areas 
and  relieve  vinemployment.  Government  of- 
ficials conceded  waste.  Ineffectiveness,  and 
failure  in  past  operations  of  the  program 
but  pledged  a  cleanup.  Opponents  said  the 
legislation  was  a  prime  example  of  how  a 
discredited  spending  program  could  be  re- 
vived by  giving  it  a  new  title  and  a  higher 
price  tag. 

A  companion  bill,  carrying  the  antlpoverty 
label,  added  another  $1.65  billion  to  funds 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
was  more  than  double  the  first  year  appro- 
priation of  $785  million  which  financed  the 
Job  Corps,  community  action,  and  training 
programs.  Senator  Dirksen  called  it  "the 
greatest  boondoggle  since  bread  and  cir- 
cuses" In  the  Roman  Empire  and  proclaimed 
that  the  Nation  was  on  a  "binge"  which 
couldn't  last. 

In  a  compromise.  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  Governors  would  re- 
tain the  power  to  block  proposed  commu- 
nity action  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  In  their  States.  But  the  poverty 
program — the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity— would  have  authority  to  override  the 
veto  if  It  was  found  to  be  based  on  partisan, 
racial,  or  other  considerations  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  law. 

THE    sum     $600     million     APPROVED     TO     EXPAND 
HEALTH  WORK 

In  2  days  late  in  July,  both  Hou.«;es  passed 
and  gent  to  the  President  three  measures 
providing  more  than  $600  million  for  health 
programs  which  had  taken  months  to  reach 
final  form.  These  bills  expanded  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities,  extended 
programs  for  children  and  migrant  work- 
ers, and  authorized  grants  to  organizations 
at  community  mental  health  centers. 

Federal  controls  over  depressant  and  stim- 
ulant drugs,  sometimes  known  as  "goof 
balls."  were  expanded. 

After  next  January  1.  Congress  decreed, 
nil  cigarette  packages  and  cartons  must  bear 
the  following  statement:  "Caution;  Cigarette 
smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your  health." 
But  the  same  bill  also  prohibited  until  July 
1,  1969,  any  requirement  that  cigarette  ad- 
vertising Include  a  similar  statement. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session,  the  House  at- 
tempted a  second  rebellion,  minor  in  nature, 
ngainst  Presidential  authority.  It  was 
crushed  as  quickly  as  the  first.  6  months 
earlier. 

A  bill  authorizing  $1.7  billion  for  construc- 
tion of  military  installations  carried  a  pro- 
vision requiring  congre.sslonal  review  of  any 
plan  for  closing  military  bases.  Johnson 
promptly  vetoed  the  bill  as  "repugnant  to 
the  Constitution." 

Both  Houses  folded  up  under  the  White 
House  reprimand.  Nobody  dared  suggest  an 
attempt  to  override  the  veto.  The  bill  was 
repassed  without  the  offending  stipulation. 


Johnson  reacted  in  similar  fashion  when 
Congress  sent  him  an  emergency  relief  bill 
providing  $70  million  for  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  damaged  by  floods, 
specifying  that  certain  funds  could  not  be 
spent  except  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. The  President  glimpsed  "improper 
encroachment"  on  his  powers  by  Congress 
and  vetoed  the  bill.  The  restriction  was 
deleted,  the  bill  passed  again  and  it  received 
the  President's  signature. 

All  through  the  session.  Congress  was  dis- 
turbed by  repercussions  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  requiring  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures to  be  apportioned  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle.  Dirksen,  unable  to  se- 
cure Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approval  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
people  of  a  State  to  apportion  one  house  on 
the  basis  of  geography  and  political  divisions 
as  well  as  on  population,  forced  the  issue  to 
the  Senate  floor  In  August. 
•  Dirksen  had  a  Senate  majority  with  him 
btit  a  constitutional  amendment  requires  a 
two-t.hlrds  majority  before  it  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification.  The 
vote  was  57  to  39,  7  votes  shy  of  the  neces- 
sary margin.  Dirksen  warned  that  he  would 
keep  battling  until  adjournment  to  secure, 
at  the  least,  another  vote  early  in  the  next 
session. 

One  of  the  historic  actions  in  Congress 
was  a  sweeping  revision  of  the  immigration 
law.  For  more  than  40  years,  immigration 
into  the  United  States  had  been  based  on 
the  .so-called  national  origins  quota  system 
which  sought  to  retain  the  racial  balance 
exl.sting  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Under  Johnson's  prodding,  the  quota  sys- 
tem was  wiped  out  under  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  August  25.  The  Senate  set  a 
limit  of  120.000  on  immigrants  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  proposal  killed  In 
the  House. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  set  of  priorities 
which  favors  close  relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens and  those  with  special  skills.  After  It 
becomes  fully  effective  July  1,  1968.  about 
340.000  persons  a  year  are  eVpected  to  enter 
under  its  terms,  the  largesti  increases  being 
permitted  for  Greece,  Italy,  knd  Poland. 

SECOND    education    AID    BILL    OK'S    S4.7    BILLION 
OUTLAY  I 

In  llie  closing  days  of  the  sfession.  Congress 
completed  action  on  a  second  aid-to-educa- 
tion measure  carrying  authorized  spending 
over  a  3 -year  period  of  $2.5  billion.  This 
measure,  supplementing  the  bill  for  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  a 
projected  $6.5  billion  cost  in  the  next  5 
years,  was  designed  to  strengthen  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. 

A  general  program  of  Federal  scholarships 
for  college  students,  repeatedly  blocked  in 
earlier  years  by  House  resistance  was  ap- 
proved. 

Most  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  dealt  with 
an  amendment  by  Dirksen  to  a  provision 
stipulating  that  no  part  of  the  bill  could 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  Government 
control  over  the  curriculum  instruction,  ad- 
ministration, personnel,  or  selection  of 
library  resources  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion. Dirksen  sought  to  Insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  fraternal  and  social  organiza- 
tions on  the  campus  from  Federal  Intrusion. 
The  Senate  accepted  the  amendment,  60  to 
28. 

Another  major  measure  left  until  near  the 
end  was  the  farm  bill,  costing  $4.5  billion,  to 
authorize  4  more  years  of  Government  sup- 
port payment  and  loans  for  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  feed  grains. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  de- 
signed to  make  sales  to  Russia  of  bread 
grains  possible.  Under  present  law,  half  of 
wheat  shipments  must  be  transferred  in 
American  ships. 


transportation  research  program  gains 
approval 

Congress  authorized  a  $72  million  research 
program  that  could  lead  to  revolutionary 
changes  in  ground  transportation.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  pour  money  into  eastern  rail- 
roads to  promote  faster  service  and  will  ex- 
plore more  radical  forms  of  transport  such 
>a3  trains  running  on  air  cushions  and  inter- 
urban  pneumatic  tubes. 

In  the  closing  jdays  Congress  passed  the 
bill  designed  to  please  as  many  Members  as 
possible— the  so-called  pork  barrel  bill  carry- 
ing $1.7  billion  for  rivers  and  harbors  proj- 
ects In  41  States.  Its  highlight  was  the  first 
installment  ($83  million)  on  a  billion-dollar 
project  to  make  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a  seaport 
by  dredging  the  Trinity  River  for  360  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  President's 
home  State  was  not  neglected  during  the 
session.  i 

Congress  also  increased  the  President's' au- 
thority to  investigate  pollution  of  the  air 
and  launch  an  attack  on  automobile  "^nd 
truck  exhaust  fumes.  It  provided  funds  to 
improve  garbage  disposal  methods.  A  law 
Increasing  Federal  authprlty  to  stop  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  was  passed.  It  Increased  grants 
for  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 

After  months  of  squabbling,  the  President's 
highway  beautlflcatlon  bill  was  approved.  It 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authority 
and  funds  (estimated  at  $300  million  in  the 
first  2  years)  to  remove  unsightly  billboards 
and  automobile  junkyards  along  interstate 
and  primary  highways. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex/ 
traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  six 
occasions  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  rollcall  votes  developed  at 
a  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  out  of  town.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  as  indicated  below: 

On  rollcall  No.  7.  motion  to  recommit 
House  Joint  Resolution  234.  supplemental 
agriculture  appropriations,  to  bar  the  use 
of  funds  to  finance  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  196.  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  8283.  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments,  to  delete  provisions  for  re- 
view of  Governors'  vetoes  of  projects  and 
reduce  authorization  of  funds  to  current 
level,  I  would  have  voted  'yea.* 

On  rollcall  No.  246,  motion  to  recom- 
mit H.R.  10586,  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  249,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  2580,  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  amendments,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  253.  final  passage  of 
H.R.  9022,  elementai-y  and  secondary 
school  aid  in  areas  affected  by  major 
disa.sters.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  259,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  5863.  high  speed  ground  transpor- 
tation research,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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MEETING  A  COMMON  FOE  IN  THE 
V^ESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  BROYHILL,  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  CoNTi:  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week 
after  the  approval  by  this  body  of  House 
Resolution  560— the  Selden  resolu- 
tion— I  introduced  a  resolution,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  516,  which,  when 
approved,  would  reaffirm  the  faith  of  the 
Congress  in  multilateral  action  by  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
maintain  peace  and  fight  Communist 
subversion. 

It  seemed  Imperative  to  me  to  clean 
up  the  record — to  proclaim  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  for  the  policy  of  the  United 
St;ites  in  this  hemisphere  in  terms  open 
to  no  misinterpretation  and  needing  no 
extenuated  legislative  history  for  clari- 
fication. 

The  Selden  resolution  is  open  to  an 
Interpretation  that,  I  believe,  no  major- 
ity of  this  House  would  want  to  endorse. 
Need  anyone  say  it  another  time— we 
have  endorsed  unilateral  intervention  by 
any  counti-y  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
against  any  of  its  neighbors,  virtually 
without  qualification,  and  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  the 
charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
We  need  not  resort  to  nor  sanction 
unilateral  intervention  to  meet  the  com- 
mon foe  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

We  need  not  fear  our  shadows  if  we 
vote  against  a  measure  that  declares  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  that  of 
unilateral  intervention — simply  because 
that  intervention  is  to  be  used  against 
communism. 

We  were  not  voting  for  or  against 
communism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
on  Monday,  September  20. 

We  were  not  voting  for  or  against  an 
ex  post  facto  mandate  for  the  actions 
taken  by  this  country  in  this  hemi- 
sphere in  the  past. 

We  were  not  voting  for  or  against  the 
inherent  right  of  self-defense  of  the 
United  States,  or  Canada,  or  Venezuela, 
or  Chile,  or  any  nation  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  were  voting  for  or  against  a  reso- 
lution, the  terms  of  which  were  so  loosely 
phrased  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
severely  limited  debate  time  was  needed 
by  the  proponents  of  the  resolution  to 
say  what  they  meant  the  resolution  to 
say — even  if  it  did  not  really  seem  to  say 
that  at  all. 

We  were  voting  for  or  against  a  resolu- 
tion that  had  been  given  the  emotional 
label  of  being  anti-Communist.  The 
sense  of  this  body  seemed  to  be  that  you 
did  not- dare  say  "nay"  to  it,  for  in  doing 
so  you  must  be  saying  "aye"  to 
communism. 

Not  1  of  the  52  Members  of  this  House, 
and   I   was   one   of   them,   who   voted 


against  the  Selden  resolution  cast  a  vote 
In  favor  of  communism.  Our  negative 
votes  were,  in  fact,  much  more  positive 
denouncements  of  Communist  subver- 
sion in  this  hemisphere  than  all  those 
cast  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  does  not  serve  as  a  clear  warn- 
ing to  Russia  and  China  to  keep  hands 
ofif  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  tantalizes  them  with  the  pos- 
sibility that,  at  their  provocation,  the 
United  States  would  step  in  unilaterally 
in  a  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and,  in  doing  so.  stand  vulnerable  to  the 
worldwide  harangues  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  mills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  put  the  Selden 
resolution  in  the  category  of  finished 
business  of  the  89th  Congress.  If  there 
had  been  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
debate  that  resolution  and  if  amend- 
ments had  not  been  proscribed,  I  believe 
the  language  of  the  Selden  resolution 
would  say  what  the  majority  of  this 
House  would  want  it  to  say — and  without 
resort  to  implication  or  inference  or 
innuendo. 

The  first  session  of  the  80th  Congress 
could  have  included  in  its  impressive 
roster  of  prideful  accomphshments  an 
affirmation  of  the  need  for  and  the 
ability  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  maintain  a  common  de- 
fen.se  against  aggression  and  subversion 
within  the  Americas. 

Tlie  resolution  I  have  introduced  seeks 
to  do  just  that.  Since  the  introduction 
of  my  resolution,  I  have  been  asked  if 
this  matter  might  not  escalate  to  a  war 
of  the  resolutions.  If  I  could  be  assured 
of  waging  as  successful  a  legislative  bat- 
tle with  my  resolution  as  has  been  waged 
in  this  session's  war  on  poverty,  ugliness 
and  every  other  domestic  foe  by  the  vet- 
eran warrior  downtown,  I  would  say,  here 
and  now,  the  war  of  the  resolutions  is 
declared. 

It  is  never  easy  to  march  up  the  hill 
and  then  march  back  down — and  this 
House  is  no  exception  to  that.  But,  in 
this  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  march 
are  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
phere  and  our  common  hope  for  the 
future. 

We  need  not  only  a  common  defense 
against  the  common  foe  of  peace  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  are  striving  to  achieve 
a  better  way  of  life  for  all  of  our 
neighbors. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  agrar- 
ian reform,  housing  programs,  commu- 
nity development,  tax  reform,  and 
educational  opportunities  are  coming  to 
the  people  of  Latin  America — in  many 
instances  for  the  first  time. 

Unilateral  intervention  is  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  it 
is  with  the  international  agreements  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  Americas  for 
keeping  the  peace.  As  sorely  needed  as 
a  common  defense  against  communism  is 
this  common  goal  for  economic  develop- 
ment. But.  I  believe  the  latter  can  come 
only  at  a  time  when  the  former  is  as- 
sured to  these  developing  countries. 

It  has  been  said — and  wisely — that  the 
making  of  peace  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
nations  looking  at  each  other  but  of  their 
looking  together  in  the  same  direction. 
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So  it  can  be  said.  too.  of  the  making  of 
a  better  way  of  Ufe  for  this  hemispherpv 
people.  »-  CIC5 

THE     -ROARK" 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
Cunningham)  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

ITie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  i 
was  extremely  pleased  to  receive  word 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  a 
Navy  escort  destroyer  ship  will  be  named 
the  Roark  ui  recognition  of  the  dedicated 
and  distinguished  service  of  Lt.  William 
M.  Roark  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  This  fine 
young  American,  whom  I  have  known 
since  he  was  a  small  boy,  died  in  air  com- 
bat over  Vietnam  in  April  of  this  year 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
may  remember  that  foUov^ing  notifica- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Roark's  death  I 
called  to  their  attention  a  letter  this 
young  man  wrote  his  wife  and  children 
shortly  before  his  Navy  plane  was  shot 
down. 

His  letter  contained  several  statements 
which  I  will  never  forget  : 

I  don't  want  my  sons  to  fight  a  war  I 
should  have  fought.  I  wish  more  Americans 
felt  that  way. 

I  will  not  live  under  a  totalitarian  society 
and  I  don't  want  you  to,  either.  I  beUeve 
m  God  and  will  resist  any  force  that  at- 
tempts to  remove  God  from  society,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  name.  This  is  what  we  all  must 
do  if  we  believe  iu  what  our  Founding 
Fathers  stood  for. 

His  words  stand  out  more  now  than 
they  did  when  he  wrote  them  in  view  of 
the  recent  disgraceful  demonstrations 
and  "draft-card  bmnings"  by  the  so- 
called  peace  marchers  and  those  who 
oppose  our  strong  stand  in  Vietnam  for 
their  own  personal  gain. 

Lieutenant  Roark  was  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  was  commis- 
sioned in  June,  1960.  and  designated  a 
naval  aviator  in  April  1962. 

The  Roark  is  currently  under  con- 
struction in  Seattle.  Wash.  The  keel  of 
the  ship  will  be  laid  on  December  I, 
1965,  and  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  on 
November  1.  1966.  with  commissioning 
to  follow  shortly  thereafter. 

Escort  destroyers  are  designed  for  lo- 
cating and  destroying  submarines.  They 
are  equipped  with  the  most  advanced 
antisubmarine  detection  devices  and 
weapons  available,  including  antisub- 
marine rockets  and  a  drone  antisubma- 
rine helicopter.  The  normal  complement 
of  this  type  of  ship  consists  of  12  officers 
and  204  enlisted  men. 

I  am  sure  all  of  the  residents  of  Ne- 
braska's Second  Congressional  District, 
as  well  as  good  Americans  everywhere, 
join  me  in  saying  we  are  very  proud  that 
this  new  naval  vessel  will  carry  the  name 
of  a  fine  young  American  from  Omaha 
who  was  willing  to  die  for  his  country  in 
order  that  his  children  might  know  the 
meaning  of  freedom  and  hberty. 


October  22,  1965 
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POST  OFFICE  HELPS  SEND  PASSEN- 
GER TRAINS  INTO  OBLIVION 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Cunningham]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  fought  the  curtailment  of  railway 
post  offices  for  the  past  9  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  have  stated  before, 
and  I  will  state  again,  the  curtailment 
of  en  route  distribution  on  railway  post 
offices  and  the  elimination  of  railway 
mail  terminals  around  the  Nation  will 
certainly  not  improve  the  mail  service. 

Thei-e  is  another  very  important  as- 
pect to  the  curtailment  of  railway  post 
offices.  This  loss  of  operating  revenue  to 
the  laihoads  is  leading  to  the  elimination 
of  rail  passenger  service  in  many  parts 
of  this  Nation. 

Many  of  us  voted,  just  this  year,  to  set 
up  a  program  for  high-speed  rail  trans- 
portation and  put  the  Nation's  rail  travel 
back  on  its  feet.  While  this  legislation 
was  being  enacted  into  law  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  busily  engaged  in 
taking  mail  franchises  away  from  the 
railroads. 

This  action  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  affecting  trains  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve  all  over  the  Nation. 
I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  problems  they  face  as  their  own 
communities  are  affected,  but  I  would 
call  their  attention  to  a  very  detailed 
article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  October  12  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Reporter  Burt  Schorr  details 
how  passenger  runs  and  the  communi- 
ties they  serve  are  being  dealt  a  death- 
blow: 

Mail  Train  Blues— Post  Office's  Switch 
TO  Trucks  Spurs  Rails  To  End  Passenger 
Runs — Atlantic  Coast  Line  Drops  Eight 
Locals — C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  Sees  40  Percent  of 
Runs  Jeopardized — Mrs.  Ward's  Chicken 
Woes 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Washington. — Even  as  the  Government 
moves  to  invest  millions  in  improving  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  Washington-Boston 
northeast  corridor.  Its  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  helping  to  send  many  a  passenger 
train  highballing  into  oblivion. 

More  and  more  pa.«!senger  runs  in  many 
parts  of  the  land  are  receiving  a  financial 
death  blow  as  the  Department  diverts  mail 
and  important  mail-hauling  payments  from 
passejiger  trains  to  highway  trucks  and  pig- 
gyback rail-truck  service.  "  In  consequence, 
many  ordinary  travelers  and  some  business- 
men are  being  discomforted. 

The  sole  aim,  postal  officials  insist,  Is  to  ob- 
taui  the  most  efficient  and  economical  trans- 
portation. "The  Post  Office  Department  has 
no  legal  right  to  continue  the  transportation 
of  mail  on  trains  when  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  better  service  can  be  provided 
at  less  cost  by  highway  transportation,"  as- 
serts Assistant  Postmaster  General  William 
Hartigan,  who  heads  the  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Transportation.  "It's  up  to  regula- 
tory agencies  to  determine  whether  a  rail- 
road company  shall  be  permitted  to  discon- 
tinue train  operations." 


Almost  inevitably,  however,  loss  of  mail 
revenues  pushes  a  train  operation  deep 
enough  into  the  red  for  the  line  to  convince 
State  public  service  bodies  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  It  must  be  continued. 

MILWAUKEE  ROAD  ACTION 

Just  the  other  day.  the  Commission  agreed 
with  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  Railroad  that  its  trains  Nos.  219  and 
220.  running  181  miles  dally  between  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak.,  and  Manilla,  Iowa,  with  con- 
nections to  Chicago,  unduly  burden 
interstate  commerce  and  should  be  removed. 
Both  trains  averaged  some  40  coach  and  Pull- 
man passengers  per  trip  in  1964  and  pro- 
duced an  out-of-pocket  loss  of  $188,000. 
But  it  wasn't  until  last  March,  when  the 
Post  Office  Department  removed  mail  worth 
approximately  $102,000  annually  in  revenues, 
that  the  Milwaukee  road  acted  to  drop  the 
riuis. 

Currently,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road is  earmarking  four  pairs  of  local  trains 
for  extinction  because  of  lost  mail.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  has  announced  dlscontinvi- 
ance  of  a  pair  of  trains  running  through 
Wyoming,  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  is 
pwoposing  to  drop  a  pair  operating  between 
Atlanta  and  Evansville,  Ind.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio-Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  consider- 
ing canceling  its  night  express  between 
Detroit  and  Cincinnati;  spokesmen  contend 
mail  losses  since  Inst  May  Jeopardize  no  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  lines'  54  remaining 
Intercity  passenger  trains. 

For  the  year  ended  last  June  30.  the  Post 
Office  Department  counts  61  passenger  trains 
nationwide  which  lost  their  railway  post  of- 
fice service,  and  railroad  men  say  current  ex- 
perience indicates  that  some  three-fourths  of 
the  affected  trains  will  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  loss.  Only  25  mall- 
carrying  trains  were  killed  during  the  same 
period  at  the  Instigation  of  the  operating 
carriers  themselves  because  of  poor  passenger 
patronage  alone.  By  contrast,  between  July 
1.  1959,  and  June  30,  1964,  the  225  raUroad- 
Initlated  cancellations  were  more  than  dou- 
ble the  railway  post  office  operations  elim- 
inated by  post  office  action. 

PASSENGER    CRISIS? 

Intercity  passenger  trains  now  number  less 
than  1,100  on  all  U.S.  railroads,  it's  esti- 
mated, against  some  3,400  as  recently  as 
the  early  1950's;  transportation  experts 
chiefly  blame  the  autonrobile  for  this  nose- 
dive. Recently  the  decline  in  passenger  pa- 
tronage has  begun  to  level  off,  offering  rail- 
roaders hope  that  many  remaining  trains 
could  survive.  But  now.  with  the  shift  of 
mail  from  train  to  truck  accelerating,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  gloomily 
forecasts  the  doom  of  over  two-thirds  of 
existing  runs  should  they  lose  mall  revenues. 
Just  how  much  mail  the  passenger  trains 
can  expect  to  lose  in  coming  years,  postal 
officials  won't  predict.  But  other  forecasts 
suggest  a  passenger  service  crisis  is  brewing. 
"Ten  years  ago  we  had  over  20,000  men 
v/orking  in  railwaj  post  office  (RPO)  cars  and 
today  there  are  half  that  number."  says  Henry 
Anglim,  administrative  vice  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  "In  2 
years  the  figure  will  be  down  another  50  per- 
cent and  the  way  things  are  going,  in  5  years 
there  won't  be  any  RPO  service  at  all."^ 

Loss  of  maU  can  be  fatal  to  a  train  opera- 
tion simply  because  mail  represents  the  rela- 
tively profitable  side  of  passenger  service. 
There's  no  separate  tally  on  profit  from  mail 
alone.  But  last  year  combined  railroad  mail 
revenues  equaled  $329  million  against  pas- 
senger revenues  of  $578  million,  and  the  cost 
for  haiUing  humans  was  obviously  far  higher 
than  for  sacks  of  mall.  Though  down  in  re- 
cent years,  the  mall  revenues  In  1964  were 
$22  million  above  a  decade  earlier  and  this 
income  is  chiefly  credited  for  holding  the 
year's  total  passenger  deficit  to  $410  million. 


FALLING    DOMINOES    EFFECT 

Even  a  modest  reduction  In  trains  trace- 
able to  mail  losses  can  cause  a  "falling  dom- 
inoes" effect  as  cancellation  of  one  passenger 
run  cuts  into  revenues  on  a  connecting  line. 
A  case  in  point:  Trains  94  and  95  formerly 
operated  over  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
and  LoulsvlUe  &  NashvlUe  lines  between  At- 
lanta and  Chicago.   Last  August  the  C.  &  E.I. 
discontinued    its    portion    of    the    run    be- 
tween Chicago  and  EvansvUle,  Ind..  when  the 
mall  carried  was  shifted  to  piggyback  serv- 
ice.   The  L.  &  N.'s  94-95  operation  immedi- 
ately suffered  a  "substantial"  mall  loss  and 
the  Southern  carrier  now  is  seeking  discon- 
tinuance of  its  trains  too.     "It's  a  chain  re- 
action."  says   an   L.   &   N.   passenger   official, 
"and  once  it  begins,  it's  Impossible  to  stop."' 
There   is   a   strong   suggestion,   moreover, 
that  more  than  a  few  trains  will  be  affected 
by  the  realinement  of  mail  distribution  now 
going  on  under  Post  Office  ZIP  code  planning. 
The  concept  of  sorting  mail  aboard  trains 
for  distribution  to  towns  along  the  line  Is 
giving  way  to  sorting  at  sectional  postal  cen- 
ters from  which  the  mall  goes  out  to  satellite 
post  offices.     Because  many  of  the  553  sec- 
tional centers  are  located  in  suburban  areas 
to    reflect    post-World    War    II    population 
shifts,  the  most  efficient  routes  between  them, 
ZIP  planners  maintain,  are  highways  rather 
than  ran  lines  linking  older  downtown  areas. 
Currently   some   railroads   are    feeling    the 
Impact  of  a  wave  of  mail  cancellations  that 
began   building  earlier   this  year  as   use   of 
the   sectional  centers  expanded.     Especially 
hard  hit  is  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  system,  which 
seeks  to  lure  passengers  with  midweek  fare 
reductions,  $1  dining  car  meals  and  movies 
on  trains.     Since  May,  It  has  lost  postal  busi- 
ness worth  $975,000  annually.     This  amounts 
to  less  than  8  percent  of  the  system's  total 
man  revenues,  but  Passenger  Service  Director 
Paul    Relstrup    figures   some    40    percent    of 
C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  intercity  passenger  trains  are 
Imperiled  by  the  loss. 

It's  true  that  many  trains  affected  by  Post 
Office  action  mainly  served  mall  needs  and 
attracted  few  riders  with  their  slow,  off-hours 
schedules.  Lately,  though  this  has  been  less 
true.  The  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.'s  night  express 
between  Detroit  and  Cincinnati  with  South- 
ern connections,  for  example,  has  a  high-seat 
occupancy  In  the  two  modern  coaches  It 
usually  carries  and  formerly  turned  a  small 
profit  on  its  yearly  gross  of  $1  million.  But 
since  it  lost  one  of  its  RPO  cars  a  few 
months  ago,  the  train  Is  operating  at  a 
$150,000  yearly  loss  and  is  being  considered 
for  possible  cancellation. 

NOTHING    MORE    CONVENIENT 

A  pair  of  trains  running  between, Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  and  Waycross,  Ga.,  marked  for 
discontinuance  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
because  of  lost  mall,  actually  have  posted  a 
25-percent  gain  in  passenger  revenues  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  reason: 
Inauguration  of  a  Montgomery-New  York 
through  coach  which  couples  onto  the  ACL's 
crack  East  Coast  Champion  at  Waycross. 
One  recent  user  of  this  service  was  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Sellers,  Sr.,  wife  of  a  Ramer,  Ala.,  pulp- 
wood  dealer  who  made  an  8-day  train  excur- 
sion with  10  other  women  to  see  the  New 
Tork  World's  Fair  and  Broadway  shows.  "We 
got  on  in  Ramer  and  we  got  off  in  Ramer  and 
we  all  sat  together."  says  Mrs.  Sellers.  "Noth- 
ing could  be  more  convenient  than  that." 

Travelers  with  a  penchant  for  trains  aren't 
the  only  ones  facing  inconvenience.  In  Tor- 
rington,  Wyo..  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Ward  worries 
about  the  effect  of  an  announced  ending  of  a 
pair  of  Burlington  trains  on  the  chick 
hatchery  she  operates. 

"Normally  we  mall  out  25,000  rhicks  a  year 
and  most  of  them  travel  north  on  that  rail 
line  to  the  Big  Horn  Basin."  Mrs.  Ward  says. 
"The  rail  cars  were  heated  but  the  trucks 
that  replaced  them  aren't  and  with  the  severe 
weather  we  have  here,  the  chicks  would  freeze 
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to  death.    It  looks  as  though  we're  going  to 
lose  a  lot  of  business." 

L.ATZ    NEWSPAPZSS 

In  Live  Oaks.  Fla,.  RPO  service  removed 
last  July  used  to  allow  bxisiness  firms  until 
9  p.m.  to  get  to  the  post  office  with  outbound 
mall.  "Now  we  have  to  get  to  the  post  office 
by  5:30  p.m.  to  catch  the  truck."  complains 
Louis  Wadsworth.  owner  of  the  weekly 
Suwannee  Democrat.  To  meet  the  changed 
schedule.  Mr.  Wadsworth  says  he  is  paying  an 
extra  $50  weekly  in  overtime  wages  to  rush 
the  Wednesday  printing  of  his  paper.  Even 
so.  the  publisher  adds,  nearly  all  his  3.100 
subscribers  formerly  got  their  copies  Friday, 
but  "at  least  25  percent  are  getting  them  the 
following  Monday  now  and  some  as  late  as 
Tuesday." 

Such  hinterland  complaints  thus  far  have 
stirred  little  response  in  Washington,  perhaps 
because  much  of  the  inconvenience  affects 
rural  areas  with  relatively  sparse  populations. 
It's  true  Democratic  Senator  Gale  McGee.  of 
Wyoming,  whose  State  faces  drastic  RPO 
curtailment,  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  commission  to  study  the  sectional 
postal  centers'  im.pact  on  railroad  service. 
But  a  Senate  staffman  confides  there's  little 
congressional  Interest  in  the  topic  "because 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  pretty 
persuasive  in  winning  people  over  to  its  side." 


WRITE  TO  AN  AMERICAN 
SERVICEMAN 

Mr.  BROYHTLL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cunningham!  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  worthwhile  project  re- 
cently initiated  by  the  University  of 
Omaha  Young  Republicans  Club.  It  was 
called  "Write  to  an  American  Serviceman 
Week,"  and  all  of  the  students  at  the 
university  were  asked  to  write  a  letter  to 
any  American  serviceman  on  active  duty 
and  pay  their  respects  to  the  men  who 
defend  our  country  and  guard  our  way 
of  life. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mi.ss 
Nancy  Schneiderwind,  president  of  the 
University  of  Omaha  Young  Republicans, 
and  Mr.  Rick  Reeser,  chairman  of  the 
"Write  to  an  American  Serviceman 
Week,"  for  initiating  this  project. 

These  young  people  have  urged  that 
other  colleges  and  universities  through- 
cut  the  United  States  take  similar  action 
to  let  our  American  forces  around  the 
world  know  that  we  support  them  and 
that  recent  unpatriotic  anti-American 
demonstrations  do  not  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  public  opinion. 

As  our  Omaha  University  students 
pointed  out,  all  that  is  required  is  an 
8-cent  airmail  stamp,  an  envelope,  paper, 
and  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  tribute  to  the  American 
men  at  arms.  Students  were  asked  to 
write  to  a  serviceman  they  knew  person- 
ally or  write  to  one  of  the  following : 

An  American  (Soldier  or  Airman)  , 
VS.  Army  and  Air  Forces,  Vietnam, 
Care  of  U.S.  MAAG  Headqtiartera, 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  APO  96307 


An  American  (Sailor  or  Marine)  , 
UJS.  Navy  and  Marines,  Vietnam. 
Care  of  Chief,  Navy  Section, 
U.S.  MAAG  Headqiiarters. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  APO  143. 

In  view  of  the  recent  disgraceful  dem- 
onstrations I  hope  many  other  good 
Americans  will  begin  similar  wiiting 
campaigns  to  let  our  servicemen  know 
we  are  standing  behind  them. 


October  22,  1965 


POSTAL  EI-tPLOYEES  RIGHT  TO 
FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  advocate  of  improved  mail  service  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  people  of  tliis 
countiT — the  mail  users — have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  wrong  with  our  postal  sys- 
tem and  what  should  be  done  to  cor- 
rect it. 

I  have  found,  through  discussions  and 
correspondence  with  postal  workers 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  they 
feel  the  same  way.  The  postal  employees 
of  today,  who  are  as  dedicated  as  those 
of  Jim  Farley's  time,  should  be  allowed, 
through  their  union  publications  and 
through  other  media,  to  speak  out  about 
the  new,  and  in  many  cases,  unworkable 
postal  programs  that  have  been  insti- 
tuted recently  and  are  costing  untold 
dollars  and  a  loss  in  service  to  the  public. 

In  this  regard  I  would  call  attention 
to  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a 
postal  worker  who  is  not  from  my  State 
but  who  is  editor  of  his  union  publi- 
cation : 

September  6. 1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Ccnnincham, 
House  Post  Office  Committee 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  union  member  and  an 
editor  of  a  union  publication  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  I  ask  that  you 
do  what  you  can  to  correct  a  sickening  situa- 
tion which  exists  today  In  the  Government. 
That  is  the  limited  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  that  we  are  subjected  to. 

We  can't  inform  the  public  of  the  programs 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  that  are  cost- 
ing untold  dollars  for  "ideas"  which,  In  all 
probability,  will  never  work.  I  speak  of  the 
ZIP  code,  WMS,  POMSIP,  ABCD,  NIMS,  etc., 
etc. 

As  a  taxpayer  and  a  public  servant  I  want 
to  tell  the  people  Just  what  is  happening  with 
their  tax  dollars  as  regards  the  Post  Office 
Department.  They  are  entitled  to  know  be- 
cause they  are  the  government. 

Take  the  WMS  system.  This  system  Is  to 
measure  the  production  of  the  Individual. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  fact  that  with  a  2- 
foot  tray  of  mail,  before  it  is  completely  dis- 
tributed is  counted  four  times:  (1)  Initial 
primary  distribution;  (2)  secondary  han- 
dling in  one  of  two  route  distribution  cases; 
(3)  secondary  handling  In  a  "Cnpitol  hold- 
out" case:  (4)  6econdary^  handling  In  an 
alphabetical  "business  firm"  case.  To  me 
this  seems  like  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Did -you  know  that  the  supervisor  counts  the 
number  of  men  under  his  jxirlsdlctlon  every 
6  minutes?  A  waste  of  time?  Certainly. 
And  people  wonder  why  their  mall  is  late  and 


•ervloe  is  lousy.  If  they  only  knew  half  th*> 
story.  But.  unfortunately,  they  don't  know 
"Utu?."  "•     ''"'*    ^''"    °°*    «^'PPose5    to 

ZIP  code;  Our  local  has  been  informed  bv 
local  management  Uiat  we  must  ZIP-zip 
our  mall  by  1967  or  face  paying  flrst-cla^ 
postage.  To  ZIP-ZIP  our  plates  would  cos? 
us  quite  a  sum  of  money  and  we  cannot  af 
ford  it.  If  the  ZIP  did  any  good  mayb^ 
then  we  would,  but  the  mail  doesn't  get  de 
livered  any  sooner  with  the  ZIP  than  with' 
out  it.  Mail  can  be  ZIP'ed  to  death  but  it 
won't  make  it  to  the  grave  if  there  is  no 
one  to  take  it  there.  What  the  POD  needs 
is  people.  They  are  what  you  might  call 
"people  who  need  people." 

I  feel,  as  a  taxpayer  and  as  a  servant  of 
the  people,  that  it  Is  my  duty  to  bring  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Can  I 
bring  these  facts  to  their  attention  without 
fear  of  loss  of  my  Job?  Can  I  enjoy  the 
right  to  criticize  the  programs  of  the  POD 
publicly? 

The  questions  need  to  be  answered.  I'm 
sure  that  you,  more  than  anyone  else.  Judg- 
ing by  your  statements  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  are  aware  of  the  poor  postal  service 
and  the  need  to  have  it  corrected. 
Respectfully, 


FOR  SHAME,  JIM  FARLEY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr 
Cunningham]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
former  Postmaster  General  James  Far- 
ley, who  is  now  chainnan  of  the  board 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Co.,  may  have  a 
remarkable  memory  for  faces  but  his 
judgment  clearly  "ain't"  what  it  used  to 
be. 

The  thought  comes  to  mind  in  reading 
over  his  recent  pronouncement  in  my 
hometown  of  Omaha  that  today's  postal 
employees  are  not  as  dedicated  as  they 
were  in  his  time. 

Addressing  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters,  he  was  quoted  as  saymg: 

Prior  to  and  during  the  time  I  was  head 
of  the  Department,  we  had  excellent  postal 
employees.  But  times  have  changed,  and 
the  employees  today  are  not  as  dedicated  as 
they  were  then,  despite  attempts  made  by 
the  postmasters. 

Whether  he  was  shooting  from  the 
hip,  voicing  a  considered  judgment,  or 
merely  pandeiing  to  his  audience,  Mr. 
Farley  is  guilty  of  trying  to  indict  a  whole 
body  of  Federal  employees. 

As  a  student  of  politics.  Mr.  Farley  has 
forgotten  the  immortal  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  some  200  years  ago,  who  told 
Parliament: 

I  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people. 

His  ill-considered  statement  indeed  has 
evoked  resentment  thi-oughout  the  post- 
al service,  as  well  it  should,  for  it  con- 
stitutes in  fact  an  irresponsible  slander 
against  the  motivations  of  half  a  million 
postal  employees.  Perhaps,  as  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  observed  editorially  this 
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month,  Mr.  Farley  had  one  Coca-Cola  too 
many.  In  any  case  his  statement  cannot 
be  permitted  to  stand  unchallenged. 

George  A.  Bang,  an  Omaha  letter  car- 
rier for  the  last  36  years  and  a  nation- 
al oflScer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  stated : 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Omaha  and 
Nebraska  letter  carriers  and  all  letter  car- 
riers In  the  Nation,  I  must  say  that  we  were 
terribly  hurt  and  chagrined  at  the  state- 
ment made  In  the  October  10  issue  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  wherein  former  Post- 
master General  James  Farley  was  quoted  as 
saying  "that  postal  employees  today  are  not 
as  dedicated  as  they  were  then."  Insofar  as 
I  am  concerned  the  current  letter  carriers 
are  truly  dedicated  and  loyal  members  of 
the  Post  Office  family. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  9  years, 
I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
problems,  the  aspirations  and,  yes,  the 
dedication  of  today's  postal  employees  as 
they  go  about  their  daily  business  of 
moving  70  billion  pieces  of  mail — a  vol- 
ume more  than  double  what  it  was  in 
Mr.  Farley's  tin*  although  the  total 
number  of  employees  is  not  very  much 
gi-eater.  These  two  facts,  in  themselves,"^ 
tell  us  much  about  the  productivity  of 
today's  employees  compared  with  those 
of  a  quarter  century  ago. 

Let  Mr.  Farley  tell  us  how  this  amaz- 
ing increase  in  the  per  capita  produc- 
tivity of  individual  employees  has  been 
achieved  without  dedication — if  he  can. 

I  will  not  argue,  of  course,  that  there 
are  not  a  few  time  servers  or  deadbeats 
in  the  ranks  of  postal  employees  any 
more  than  we  can  say  that  there  are  no 
deadbeats  or  time  servers  in  the  ranks 
of  any  craft  or  profession — including  ex- 
politicians  and  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  But  if 
they  were  not  a  tiny  minority,  as  they 
are  in  all  crafts  and  professions,  how 
would  the  work  of  the  Nation  ever  be 
accomplished  whether  it  is  moving  the 
mail  or  growing  food  or  building  auto- 
mobiles or  providing  the  myriad  services 
that  have  made  our  society  the  richest 
and  most  efficient  on  earth? 

The  real  wonder  in  the  postal  service 
is  that  there  is  so  much  dedication 
among  so  many  employees  considering 
the  disadvantages  in  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  under  which  most  of  them 
are  required  to  function. 

In  Mr.  Farley's  day,  not  because  of 
him.  but  due  to  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  the  time,  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  postal  and  other 
Federal  employees  were  by  and  large  far 
superior  to  equivalent  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. World  War  II  changed  all  that. 
Yet  postal  workcis  stuck  to  their  dedi- 
cated tasks  when  most  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors  moved  into  the  shipyards 
and  great  defense  factories  at  wages  far 
more  attractive  and  rewarding. 

Postal  employees  have  been  trying  to 
catch  up  ever  since. 

Even  with  the  latest  postal  pay  in- 
crease, enacted  a  few  days  ago  by  Con- 
gress which  included — for  the  first  time 
in  history — overtime  pay  for  thousands 
of  postal  employees  who  have  never  be- 
fore received  a  penny  of  overtime,  al- 
though they  have  been  working  50,  60, 
70,  and  even  80  hours  a  week,  the  Na- 
tion's postal  clerks  and  letter  carriers  are 
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still  substantially  below  the  income  levels 
of  workers  in  private  industry.  These 
are  facts  which  Mr.  Farley's  oShand 
views  cannot  alter  or  erase. 

There  have  been  changes  since  Mr. 
Farley's  long  ago  day  but  they  are  not 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  postal 
employees. 

The  changes  have  been  in  the  degree 
of  automation  being  developed  with  little 
or  no  concern  for  the  future  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  being  displaced. 

The  changes  have  been  in  the  attitude 
of  postal  management  which,  more  and 
more,  has  placed  emphasis  on  costs 
rather  than  public  services. 

The  changes  have  been  in  dubious  new 
patterns  of  mail  distribution  which  have 
sought  to  replace  human  skills  and 
human  hands  with  an  alphabet  soup  of 
ZIP  codes  and  stopwatch  measuring 
techniques  hke  the  hated  work  measure- 
ment system  and  by  POMSIP,  ABCD. 
VIMS,  and  other  methods  of  ti-ying  to 
wring  an  extra  ounce  of  standardized 
work  out  of  men  and  women  regardless 
of  the  God-given  diversity  of  hviman  be- 
ings. 

Yet  with  all  of  the  difficulties  brought 
on  by  change  and  growth,  the  one  con- 
tinuing thread  has  been  the  very  dedica- 
tion of  employees  which  Mr.  Farley  pro- 
fesses to  find  lacking. 

I  suggest  to  Mr.  Farley  that  he  read 
some  of  the  essays  produced  a  couple  of 
years  ago  by  more  than  600  postal  clerks 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  as  part  of 
the  national  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
on  the  broad  question  of  why  they  found 
fulfillment  in  their  jobs. 

Three  eminent  Washington  news- 
papermen who  judged  that  contest  each 
wrote  later  public  tributes  of  their  own 
to  the  astonishing  level  of  dedication 
revealed  in  the  avalanche  of  responses. 

I  commend  to  Mr.  Farley  the  winning 
entry  penned  by  a  26-year-old  San  Fran- 
cisco postal  clerk  of  Chinese  ancestry, 
Mr.  Robert  David  Wong,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

It  is  not  the  thought  of  being  a  public 
servant  in  a  Government  postal  installation 
as  much  as  It  is  the  chance  and  privilege  of 
serving  othei-s  through  my  Job  as  a  postal 
clerk. 

It  is  the  knowledge  that  what  I  am  doing 
is  essential  to  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  my  community  and  my  Nation — for  to 
millions  Joy  Is  Imparted  each  day  through 
letters  they  received  from  friends  and  loved 
ones  who  wrote  a  thought,  and  In  faith, 
placed  a  postage  stamp  on  an  envelope — 
which  eventually  passed  through  my  hands 
and  on  Its  way. 

It  is  the  assurance  that  these  letters  will 
reach  their  destination;  for  somewhere,  a 
letter  of  my  own  Is  Intermingled  within  mil- 
lions of  parts  of  machinery  and  of  human 
hands — and  I  am  confident  that  this  com- 
bination of  automation  and  the  untiring 
efiforts  of  the  human  heart — working  to- 
gether— will  bring  the  mall  to  its  goal. 

It  Is  the  way  of  life  that  I  have  chosen 
for  mine  own.  As  the  privilege  of  voting 
Is  Inseparable  from  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, so  also  Is  my  indisputable  right  to 
voice  my  thoughts  through  my  postal  union, 
and  through  its  legislations,  better  my  work- 
ing conditions,  benefit  from  health  and  sick- 
ness insurance  plans,  receive  reasonable  liv- 
ing wages,  as  well  as  representation  that  will 
continually  seek  to  further  my  welfare  while 
I  am  serving  the  public. 


It  is  a  warm  feeling  to  know  that  as  a 
postal  clerk  I  am  doing  my  duty  well,  and 
through  faithfulness  excel.  In  giving  a  part 
of  myself,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can — I  am 
being  a  good  and  useful  citizen — I  am  serv- 
ing my  fellow  man. 

For  shame,  Mr.  Farley. 


UNITED      STATES      MUST       CRACK 
DOWN  ON  DRAFT  EVASION 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  Rogers]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  wave  of  draft  evasion  attempts 
by  groups  of  misguided  young  people  is 
incensing  America.  So-called  pacifists 
encouraging  others  to  evade  the  draft 
are  taking  actions  which  fiy  in  the  teeth 
of  the  principles  which  have  made  this 
Nation  great. 

At  the  Uiiiversity  of  California,  and  on 
other  campuses,  highly  organized  move-, 
ments  are  circulating  written  instinic- 
tions  on  ways  to  beat  the  draft.  Some 
of  these  instructions  are  particularly  of- 
fensive to  American  patriotism. 

Section  12  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
gives  authority  to  local  draft  boards  to 
declare  any  registrant  who  aids  or  coun- 
sels another  individual  or  draft  evasion 
as  delinquent.  Many  of  those  spreading 
draft  evasion  methods  are  students,  de- 
ferred from  military  service  by  virtue  of 
their  2-S  classifications,  or  student  de- 
ferments. 

The  local  boards  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  must  be  urged  to  crack  down 
on  those  working  to  undermine  the  youth 
of  America.  Any  registrant  deferred 
from  military  service  by  student  classifi- 
cation and  who  endorses  draft  evasion 
campaigns  through  active  participation 
should  be  immediately  reclassified  as  de- 
linquent and  marked  for  priority  in- 
duction. 

If  the  case  is  particularly  flagrant,  the 
Justice  Department  has  the  authority 
and  should  prosecute  under  50  Appendix 
United  States  Code  462,  which  carries 
criminal  penalties  of  up  to  5  years  im- 
prisonment, $10,000  fine,  or  both,  for  aid- 
ing or  counseling  draft  evasion. 

These  provisions  of  the  law  must  be 
administered  fully  and  promptly  to  stop 
these  disgraceful  protests  against  Amer- 
ica. 

TOWARD  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY: 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Minnesota  IMr.  Fraser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
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Congress   to   briefly  review   the   major 
points  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

It  is  now  26  years  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II.  America  swung  the 
balance  against  the  forces  of  fascism, 
saving  Western  culture  and  democray  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

When  the  war  ended,  we  sought  only 
peace  and  an  end  to  strife.  The  United 
States  demobilized.  We  put  our  fleet  in 
mouthballs  and  cut  back  sharply  on  all 
military  production.  But  the  peace  we 
earnestly  sought  was  not  to  come  easily. 
It  took  the  Truman  doctrine,  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  NATO  to  preserve  peace 
and  stem  the  tide  of  communism  in 
Europe.  We  attempted  to  end  aggres- 
sion by  preventing  it.  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful. Elsewhere  we  had  to  defeat 
aggression  by  direct  military  means — 
such  as  the  historic  decision  to  repeal 
the  attack  against  South  Korea. 

But  our  foreign  policy  has  not  been 
simply  a  negative  response  to  the  forces 
of  communism.  We  have  been  at  work 
helping  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world.  The  United  States— through 
Its  foreign  assistance  programs — has  un- 
dertaken a  global  campaign  against  the 
traditional  enemies  of  mankind — hunger, 
tiisease.  poverty,  and  ignorance. 

Our  motives  have  been  a  mixture  of 
humanitarianism  and  enlightened  self- 
interest.  We  know  that  until  people 
have  enough  to  eat  and  their  standard 
of  living  is  improved,  conflict  and  insta- 
bility will  remain  with  us. 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

Our  country  also  has  attempted  to 
achieve  world  peace  and  global  prosper- 
ity through  active  participation  in  the 
ever-growing  complex  of  international 
organizations.  This  is,  I  believe,  our 
best  hope  for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
world. 

We  have  worked  toward  strengthening 
the  U.N.  as  an  effective  forum  for  world 
opinion  and  a  peace-keeping  agency  that 
rises  above  East-West  conflicts.  We 
have  been  the  principal  contributor  to 
the  U.N.s  subsidiary  agencies  which  are 
devoted  to  international  economic  and 
social  development,  such  as  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  World  Bank, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
and  the  U.N.  Special  Fund. 

While  recognizing  the  flaws  inherent 
in  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  have,  nevertheless,  striven  to  perfect 
it,  and  to  encourage  regional  organiza- 
tions of  economic  and  political  coopera- 
tion, such  as  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
and  the  various  agencies  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

These,  then,  have  been  our  broad  pol- 
icy aims  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War: 

To  contain  Communist  aggression. 

To  assist  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  other  free  nations. 

And  to  foster  organizations  of  inter- 
national cooperation  among  sovereign 
countries  of  the  world. 

For  almost  a  generation  now — under 
four  Presidents  of  both  political  par- 
tie.s — we  have  followed  these  broad  aims. 
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SUCCESS    IN    FOREIGN    POLICT 

How  well  have  we  succeeded?  Let  us 
take  a  quick  look  around  the  globe: 

Western  Europe  thrives  on  a  wave  of 
unparalleled  prosperity.  Its  ability  to 
stand  independently  of  the  United  States 
politically  and  economically  is  well  recog- 
nized— as  is  sometimes  all  too  painfully 
pointed  out  to  us  by  President  de  Gaulle, 
of  Pi-ance. 

In  the  Middle  East,  there  are  constant 
threats  of  crisis.  Despite  the  conflicts  in 
Yemen  and  on  Cyprus  and  the  threat- 
ened crises  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel,  the  situation  seems  more  stable 
there  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

In  Africa,  several  dozen  new  nations 
have  been  created  from  the  old  European 
colonial  empires  during  the  past  decade. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  experience  in  self- 
government  and  the  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  people,  it  was  felt  that  com- 
munism would  find  these  countries  easy 
prey.  These  fears  have  not  substantially 
materialized.  The  emerging  African 
nations,  for  the  most  part,  stUl  look  to 
the  West  for  assistance.  They  want 
nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  neo- 
colonialism which  comes  wrapped  in  the 
Red  flag. 

Despite  the  presence  of  Fidel  Castro, 
the  situation  in  Latin  America  looks 
steadily  better.  Through  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs  the  United  States 
has  stimulated  trends  toward  internal 
reform,  economic  progress,  and  true  de- 
mocracy in  many  of  our  hemispheric 
neighbors. 

In  south  Asia,  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan appear  to  be  making  some  progress 
toward  creating  a  better  life  for  their 
millions  of  citizens.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  those  gains  are  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  recent  warfare  between  the 
two  nations.  Through  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  has  been  work- 
ing to  restore  peace  to  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. With  peace,  or  Nation  will 
resume  its  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  India  and  Pakistan  in  order 
to  aid  the  people  of  that  area. 

In  the  Far  East,  once  the  site  of  major 
East-West  conflict,  there  is  relative 
stability  and  calm.  Japan  is  prosper- 
ing and  fully  cooperating  with  the  West. 
South  Korea  is  in  the  process  of  building 
a  new  society.  On  Fonnosa,  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  Government  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  it  no  longer  needs  our 
economic  assistance. 

Let  us  turn  to  southeast  Asia.  There, 
of  course,  the  situation  is  least  encour- 
aging. It  is  the  major  battleground  with 
Communist  forces. 

The  situation  in  Indonesia  is  vei-y  un- 
stable and  events  which  have  just  taken 
place  there  are  not  yet  clear.  We  can 
only  hope  that  realinements  in  the  Indo- 
nesian Government  will  halt  the  slide 
toward  a  Communist-controlled  govern- 
ment, allow  restoration  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  nations,  and  permit  re- 
entry into  the  United  Nations. 

In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  Is  di- 
rectly committed  in  an  intense  and  seri- 
ous conflict.  Our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam began  10  years  ago.  It  is  a  com- 
mitment not  only  to  end  aggression  but 
it  is.   In  President  Johnson's  words,  a 


commitment  to  "create  a  better  life  for 
all  of  the  people  of  southeast  Asia." 

The   form   of   this  commitment  has 
changed  drastically  in  recent  months  un 
til  we  have  now  almost  150.000  soldiers 
committed  to  combat  in  South  Vietnam 

I  think  all  Americans  can  agree  on  the 
desirability  of  achieving  our  objective  in 
southeast  Asia  as  stated  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  August  3. 1965: 

Our  objective  •  •  •  is  peace— a  peace  In 
which  the  various  peoples  of  the  area  can 
manage  their  own  affairs  In  their  own  ways 
and  address  themselves  to  economic  and  so- 
cial progress. 

But  how  to  achieve  this  peace  has  been 
the  Gordian  knot  of  our  Asian  policy. 

The  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  have  attempted  to  find  a  path 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  support  President  Johnson 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  meaningful 
discussions  that  could  lead  to  such  a 
settlement. 

WHAT    LIES    AHEAD 

We  cannot  afford  to  become  compla- 
cent. Our  biggest  hurdles  are  still 
ahead: 

The  threat  of  continuing  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  must  be  met  with 
intensified  efforts  to  secure  a  treaty 
against  such  proliferation. 

The  further  weakening  of  NATO  must 
be  met  with  new,  more  imaginative  initi- 
atives which  took  toward  political  inte- 
gration among  Atlantic  community 
members. 

The  millions  of  Africans  who  are  de- 
prived of  their  political  and  social  rights 
in  southern  Africa  must  continue  to 
challenge  our  conscience  and  our  will 
to  act. 

The  aspirations  of  billions  who  live 
in  the  developing  world  need  to  be  met 
with  more  sensitivity  on  our  part, 
matched  with  an  increasing  competence 
to  assist  in  the  political  development  of 
their  societies  leading  to  responsive  and 
responsible  governments. 

Our  policies  encouraging  more  open 
societies  within  the  Communist  bloc  must 
be  continued.  We  should  not  lessen  our 
resistance  to  expansionist  aims  where 
they  exist,  but  we  must  always  demon- 
strate that  doors  to  cooperation  exist 
and  can  be  opened. 

And  finally,  we  need  always  to  remem- 
ber that  as  members  of  a  human  family 
traveling  through  space  on  a  single  ve- 
hicle, a  tiny  speck  in  the  vastness  of 
the  universe,  we  must  all  become  en- 
gaged in  a  mutual  venture  to  build  the 
kind  of  world  society  in  which  our  sons 
and  daughters  and  their  children  can 
find  peace  and  expanding  opportunities. 
Thus  we  must  continue  to  build  the 
United  Nations  at  every  turn  and  recog- 
nize that  only  as  the  U.N.  is  used,  will  it 
grow. 
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URBAN  POPULATION 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  Giaimo]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urban 
population  of  the  United  States  will 
double  by  the  year  2000. 

As  the  President  told  the  Nation  at 
the  signing  of  the  bill  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

In  the  next  35  years,  we  must  literally 
build  a  second  America — putting  in  place 
as  many  houses,  schools,  apartments,  parks, 
and  offices  as  we  have  built  through  all  the 
time  since  the  Pilgrim  arrived  on  these 
shores. 

We  will  have  considerably  more  than 
200  million  people  35  years  from  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates  based  on 
trends. 

In  addition  to  the  myriad  other  serv- 
ices that  must  be  in  existence  to  accom- 
modate a  large  population,  we  must  de- 
vise ways  of  transporting  the  people  at 
a  cost  we  can  afford,  with  efficiency  and 
speed. 

The  an.swer  to  the  transport  problem 
in  this  large  Nation  cannot  simply  be 
more  cars  and  more  highways.  We 
already  have  recognized  the  pollution 
of  the  air  by  vehicles,  and  the  dwindling 
of  our  land  supply  because  of  highways 
and  roads. 

When  we  build  roads  and  streets  and 
freeways  in  our  cities,  we  generally  take 
away  land  that  could  be  used  for  in- 
dustry, business,  schools,  pflrks,  and 
homes.  And  once  a  horde  of  cars  and 
trucks  arrives  in  an  already  congested 
downtown  area,  where  do  we  park  them? 

Most  city  streets  are  narrow;  cities' 
have  gone  away  from  the  use  of  streets 
for  vehicle  storage.  Unless  multistory 
aboveground  or  underground  parking 
stations  are  built,  more  land  is  taken 
away  from  business  and  industry. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  a  form  of 
mass  transportation  to  supplement  the 
automobile. 

In  that  field,  the  89th  Concjress  has 
passed  two  important  laws.  One  is  the 
mass  transit  system,  for  subway  and 
aboveground  rail  travel,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  a  day-to-day 
example  of  the  Nation's  traffic  jam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  major  law  is 
the  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Act  of  1965,  which  will  entail  much  re- 
search and  development  in  rail  and  other 
forms  of  surface  travel.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  bill.  We  will  be 
investigating  all  new  and  promising  con- 
cepts of  ground  travel,  as  the  President 
noted  when  he  signed  the  bill  into  law. 
We  must  and  will  move  forward  in  the 
field  of  intercity  transit,  as  we  are  now 
doing  in  the  intracity  field,  through  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  passed 
by  the  88th  Congress. 

We  have  made  great  advances  every- 
where but  on  the  ground.  We  can  send 
men  through  space  at  17,000  miles  an 
hour;  our  airliners  can  fly  at  650  or  more 
miles  an  hour;  we  have  high-speed  hy- 
drofoil and  hovercraft  boats  that  go  70 
miles  an  hour  over  water. 

But  on  the  dry  ground,  we  are  limited 
to  the  same  speeds  as  40  years  ago.   With 


the  present  traffic  congestion,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  In  many  places  difficult  to  travel 
by  auto  at  the  speeds  of  40  yeai's  ago. 

A  few  years  ago.  Time  mazagine  wag- 
gishly suggested  a  way  to  solve  the  traffic 
congestion  problem:  to  let  the  Nation's 
traffic  jam  reach  its  logical  goal — a  com- 
plete tieup,  and  then  to  employ  crusher 
machines  to  pack  down  the  millions  of 
vehicles  where  they  stand,  to  repave  the 
streets  over  the  crushed  vehicles,  and 
start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  found 
a  more  attractive  alternative  in  the 
transportation  programs  we  have  passed 
in  the  89th  Congress. 


SUBWAY   SERVICE   TO   JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Giaimo]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.  '  Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
-     There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965  so  as  to  require  tlie  National  Capital 
Transit  Authority  to  provide  direct  sub- 
way service  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts.  This  meas- 
ure does  not  specify  a  particular  location 
for  a  Kennedy  Center  subway  station 
but  does  direct  the  transit  agency  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  system  which  Con- 
gress approved  last  summer  "such  rail 
rapid  transit  lines  and  related  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  direct 
service"  to  the  Center.  I  intend  to  ask 
Tor  consideration  of  this  bill  immediately 
upon  our  return  in  January.  I  believe 
that  at  that  time  the  NCTA  should  be 
fully  prepared  to  discuss  specific  plans 
for  providing  this  sei-vice. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress,  having  established  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center,  to  insure  that  all 
necessary  steps  are  taken  to  remove  any 
potential  obstacles  to  its  success.  This 
Center  is  a  living  memorial.  By  this  I 
mean  that  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
is  intended  to  enshrine  the  memory  of 
our  late  President  not  only  in  bricks  and 
marble  but  in  a  program  which  we  all 
hoiJe  will  make  a  continuing  contribution 
to  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  activities  of  the  Center 
must  be  available  to  all  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Unless  adequate  public  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  made  available,  I  fear 
that  the  cost  of  getting  to  and  from  the 
Center  may  make  a  visit  to  its  halls  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  many  people. 

The  Center,  the  site  and  concept  of 
v;hich  Congress  has  approved,  is  still  to 
be  built.  Construction  of  a  much  needed 
rapid  transit  system  for  the  District  and 
its  environs,  which  Congress  recently  di- 
rected, is  yet  to  begin.  The  proper  time, 
therefore,  to  mesh  these  two  programs 
is  now. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest  the 
controversy  which  has  arisen  over  the 


present  site.  I  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  many  that  the  Center  might 
be  remote  and  isolated  from  people  who 
should  be  encouraged  to  experience  its 
enriching  productions.  However,  I  do 
not  agree  that,  at  this  date,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  alter  site  plans  for  the  Center. 
The  approval  of  a  subway  system  for  the 
District  has  changed  the  situation.  A 
purpose  of  providing  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  city  is  to  bring  presently  re- 
mote areas  into  easier  reach  of  the  Dis- 
trict's population.  My  bill  will  assure 
that  the  system  will  serve  this  fimction 
for  the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  debate  over  the  site  has  raised 
many  constructive  questions.  I  believe 
that  those  who  raised  them  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  Center  and  in  the  im- 
mense contribution  it  can  make  to  our 
Capital  City,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
world.  I  believe  that  my  bill  provides  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 
increase  accessibility  to  the  Center.  And, 
therefore,  I  ask  those  of  my  colleagues 
and  of  the  public  who  have  expressed 
concern  with  the  site  because  of  this 
factor  to  give  me  their  support  in  having 
this  measure  considered  and  enacted  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  this  regard  I  am 
pleased  that  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Congressman  William  B. 
WiDNALL,  has  agreed  to  support  my  bill 
and  has  today  introduced  an  identical 
measure. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Keogh]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.R.  11765  and  Repre- 
sentative ScHNEEBELi,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  introduced  a  companion  bill,  H.R. 
11766.  These  biUs  amend  section  1234  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
pi'ovide  that  income  realized  upon  the 
expiration  of  an  option  that  w^s  orig- 
inally granted  as  part  of  a  "straddle" 
shall  be  considered  short-term  capital 
gain  rather  than  ordinary  income.  Un- 
der Revised  Ruling  65-31  a  taxpayer 
who  grants  a  straddle — that  is.  an  op- 
tion to  sell  (put)  and  an  option  to  buy 
(call)  covering  the  same  amount  of  the 
same  security  (usually  a  stock  listed  on 
a  stock  exchange)  extending  for  the  same 
time  and  granted  at  the  same  time — is 
required  to  allocate  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
mium he  receives  to  each  option.  In  the 
usual  case  the  taxpayer  grants  the  strad- 
dle to  a  put  and  call  broker  or  dealer 
who  sells  the  put  and  the  call  to  dif- 
ferent purchasers  and  one  of  the  options 
that  originated  as  part  of  the  straddle 
will  be  exercised  and  the  other  will  ex- 
pire. Under  this  bill  the  income  on  the 
lapse  of  the  option  that  was  not  exer- 
cised will  be  regarded  as  income  from 
the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  held  for  less 
than  6  months  on  the  date  that  the  op- 
tion expiies. 
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Revised  Ruling  65-31  is  applicable 
only  to  options  granted  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 26,  1965.  This  bill  is  also  appli- 
cable only  to  options  granted  after  Jan- 
uai-y  25,  1965. 


US.    DISTRICT    COURT    IN    CANAL 
THREATENED  WITH  EXTINCTION 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  press 
release  of  September  27,  1965,  published 
in  the  Record  of  September  30. 1  stressed 
that  among  the  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  would  be  taken  over  by  Pan- 
ama in  event  of  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed treaties  would  be  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Canal  Zone.  An  informa- 
tive article  on  this  subject,  quoting  Judge 
Guthrie  P.  Crowe  of  this  court,  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Oct.  16.  1965 1 

American  Couhts  in  Canal  Zone  To  Phase 

Out,  Judge  Believes 

(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 

Ancon,  Canal  Zone. — ''•J  believe  that,  with 

the  turn  of  events  whereby  the  authority  of 

the  United  States  wiU  terminate  and  a  new 

Canal    Zone    authority    will    be    set    tip,    the 

American    courts    In    the    Canal    Zone    will 

phase  out." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Judge  Guthrie  F. 
Crowe,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  He  was  interviewed  concerning  pro- 
jected changes  In  the  Canal  Zone  in  con- 
nection with  negotiation  of  a  new  Panama- 
United  States  Treaty. 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  joint  United 
States-Panama  courts  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
judge  replied,  "I  do  not  expect  there  will  be 
joint  courts.  I  dont  think  they  would  be 
feasible.  Having  two  or  more  judges  of 
different  nationalities  and  differing  legal 
backgrounds  would  not  work  out  here. 

"I  believe  that  the  United  States  would 
terminate  its  civilian  courts  here  because 
that  would  be  the  only  way,  as  I  see  it,  to 
recognize  effective  sovereignty  of  Panama 
over  the  Canal  Zone." 

(Recognition  of  effective  sovereignty  of 
Panama  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  mentioned 
in  the  joint  statement  of  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Robles  on  September  24,  referring  to  the 
treaty  negotiations.) 

Judge  Crowe  expected  that  "the  courts 
In  the  Canal  Zone  will  remain  separate  un- 
til there  is  a  concrete  plan  wih  a  Status  of 
Forces  Agreement,  coming  into  effect.  Under 
a  Status  of  Forces  Agreement.  U.S.  military 
personnel  would  be  tried  by  U.S.  military 
courts,  for  offenses  committed  on  military 
bases,  and  not  by  the  courts  of  the  host 
country,  in  this  case  Panama." 

Under  a  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  U.S. 
military  personnel  locally  woiUd  not  be 
tried  by  Panama  courts  for  offenses  com- 
mitted on  military  bases,  even  though  Pana- 
ma coiu-ts  were  operating  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Judge  Crowe  said  that  in  countries  where 
there  is  a  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  host 
countries  try  military  personnel  for  offenses 
committed  elsewhere  than  on  military  bases. 
Asked  if  the  U.S.  district  court  could  con- 
tinue here  under  what  he  understands  to  be 
the  changes  proposed  for  the  Canal  Zone, 
Judge  Crowe  said : 

I  don't  see  how  the  U.S.  Federal  court 
could  continue  here,  unless  it  abandoned  Its 
relationship  with   the  Federal   court  system 


and  the  court  reverted  to  some  system  such 
as  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  To  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
abandon   the   Canal   Zone   Code." 

Although  the  Judge  said  he  expected  Amer- 
ican courts  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  phase  out 
under  the  predicted  new  joint  authority,  he 
said  specifically.  "I  have  no  official  news  on 
this.  Tills  Is  based  on  what  I  have  read 
in  the  papers  and  heard." 

The  Canal  Zone  courts  are  based  on  the 
English  common  law  whereas  Panamas  court 
system  Is  largely  based  on  the  Napoleonic 
Code. 
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PANAMANIAN  OBJECTIVES:  HIGHER 
TOLLS  AND  CONTROL  OF  BUSI- 
NESS OPERATIONS  IN  THE  CANAL 
ZONE 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  re- 
cent news  stories'  originating  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  objectives  of 
Panama  in  the  current  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations are  being  clearly  revealed  in  the 
form  of  their  demands. 

Among  these  are  calls  for  the  fixing  of 
higher  transit  tolls  and  for  control  of  all 
activities  in  the  Canal  Zone  except  those 
of  military  character  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  transit  of  vessels— fac- 
tors of  great  significance  to  vessels  using 
the  Panama  route.  In  these  connec- 
tions, attention  is  invited  to  my  state- 
ment to  the  House  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  20,  1965.  entitled. 
"Panama  Canal:  Grave  Hargress  In- 
volved." 

The  following  two  news  stories  by 
Ralph  Skinner,  a  longtime  resident  of 
the  isthmus,  who  knows  the  canal  ques- 
tion thoroughly,  are  quite  timely: 
[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Oct.  10, 
19651 

"Don't  Subsidize  United  States":  Panama 
Negotiator  Urges  New  Basis  for  Canal 
Tolls 

(By  Ralph  Skinner) 

Panama,  Panama. — "Tolls  at'  the  Panama 
Canal  always  have  been  set  to  subsidize 
U.S.  shipping  and  commercial  Interests  and 
have  failed  to  consider  the  economic  and 
commercial  needs  of  Panama,"'  a  member  for 
Panama's  treaty  negotiating  team  charges. 

"Panama  wants  this  to  be  changed  in  any 
new  treaty  with  the  United  States"  says  Dr. 
Diogenes  de  la  Rosa,  in  connection  with  cur- 
rent treaty  negotiations  underway  in  Wash- 
ington between  the  two  nations. 

The  well-known  intellectual  is  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Panama  negotiating  team  con- 
sisting of  himself,  Richard  Arias  E.  and 
Roberto  Aleman. 

De  la  Rosa  said  that  Panama  has  not 
actually  suggested  a  raise  in  tolls  but  "we 
believe  that  tolls  must  be  fixed  on  a  new 
basis  which  recognizes  that  the  canal  Is  an 
Instrument  of  exploitation  of  the  geograph- 
ical position  which  is  Panama's  leading  na- 
tural resource. 

"We  think  tolls  have  not  been  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  cur  economic  and  commercial 
consideration."  he  said. 

"Historically,  the  United  States  has  never 
considered  Panama  in  the  Panama  Canal 
tolls."  according  to  De  la  Rosa.    -I  recall  that 


in  the  beginning  the  United  States  wanted 
coastwise  shipping  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  canal  free  of  charge,  but  Enelann 
stopped  this.  ^      " 

"Then,  originally,  tolls  were  set  on  a  basis 
of  a  3-percent  interest  recovery  on  the  orlP 
inal     Investment     in     the    enterprise"    ti.'. 
negotiator  added.  '  ' 

"Many  years  this  amount  was  not  recovered 
because  the  prime  basis  of  assessing  tolls 
was  to  benefit  the  shipping  Industry  of  th« 
United  States.  We  oppose  this  thought  of 
gearmg  tolls  to  benefit  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Our  position  is  that 
Panama  is  not  obliged  to  contribute  to  this 
subsidy."  declares  De  la  Rosa. 

Ambassador  de  la  Rosa  said  there  wt>re 
several  possibilities  for  toll  changes  it  u 
necessary  he  said,  to  consider  alternate 
methods  of  fixing  tolls  because  "the  present 
system  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  a  sensible 
one.  and  It  should  be  revised." 

Dr.  de  la  Rosa  has  studied  the  method  used 
at  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  which  uses  two 
different  categories  of  tolls  according  to 
cargo.  He  thinks  a  commodity-based  toll 
system  might  be  applicable  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Envoy  Spells  Out  Panama's  Goal 
(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 
Panama.  Panama— The  goal  of  Panama  is 
to  operate  exclusively  all  activities  in  the 
Canal  Zone  except  military  activities  and  the 
actual  transiting  of  ships  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The  operation  of  the  waterway  would  be 
under  a  joint  administration  shared  by  both 
the  United  States  and  Panama. 

The  Panamanian  negotiating  team  in  the 
current  United  States-Panama  Treaty  dis- 
cussions has  told  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
of  this  goal. 

Ambassador  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa,  spokes- 
man for  Panamas  negotiating  team,  revealed 
these  facts.  He  said  that  Panama  had  "a 
plan  encompassing  all  activities  In  the  Canal 
Zone  except  items  pertaining  to  the  military 
and  activities  directly  connected  with  the 
transiting  of  ships." 

De  la  Rosa  said,  "All  things  in  the  Canal 
Zone  directly  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  waterway  will  be  handled  by  a  new 
joint  administration,  with  Panama  and  the 
United  States  sharing  this  administration. 

"All  other  activities  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
except  those  connected  with  the  military, 
will  be  operated  exclusively  by  Panama. 
This  includes  housing,  utilities,  and  the  gen- 
eral type  of  activity  now  conducted  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company.  Included  will  be 
all  commercial  activities  presently  conducted 
in  the  Canal  Zone." 

The  Panamanian  negotiator  pointed  out 
that  -This  Is  Panama's  goal.  1  want  to  make 
It  plain  that  this  Is  not  an  ultimatum  which 
we  have  delivered  to  Washington  because  our 
method  of  negotiating  does  not  include  de- 
livering ultimatums  to  the  United  States." 
But  Dr.  de  la  Rosa  made  it  clear  to  this 
correspondent  that  the  United  States  lias 
been  made  cognizant  of  Panamas  goal. 
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DENTISTRY  AND  THE  HEALTH 
OP  THE  NATION 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  FocartyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  at  the  workshop 


actualizing  the  potential  of  preventive 
dentistry.  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  D.C..  August  10, 
1965: 

Dentistry  and  the  Health  of  the  Nation 
(By  Representative  John  E.  Focarty,  Second 

Congressional  District  of  Rhode  Island) 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  say  how  pleased  I  am 
to  participate  In  this  conference.  I  think  It 
is  an  Important  meeting  and  I  want  to  ex- 
tend to  you  personally  my  best  wishes  for  its 
success. 

You  come  to  Washington  at  an  appropri- 
ate time;  appropriate,  that  Is  to  say.  In  terms 
of  the  underlying  purpose  of  this  meeting. 
I  think  many  parallels  can  be  drawn  between 
the  mood  of  the  leaders  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession today  and  the  mood  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  hard  to  char- 
acterize it  In  a  single  phrase  but  perhaps  It 
can  be  stated  as  a  mixture  of  hopefulness  and 
impatience.  Hopefulness  because  of  the 
realization  that  we  now  have  many  of  the 
tools  necessary  to  enable  us  to  move  toward 
our  domestic  health  and  welfare  goals.  Im- 
patience because  we  haven't  yet  achieved  the 
momentum  that  we  know  Is  possible. 

The  89th  Congress  has.  during  1965.  done  a 
good  deal.  I  believe  to  put  the  emphasis  on 
hopefulness.  A  remarkable  number  of 
measures  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  these  United  States  have  been  brought 
before  Congress  since  Janviary.  Many  have 
already  passed  and  others  undoubtedly  will 
follow  before  this  first  session  ends.  The  new 
social  security  bill  is,  of  course,  one  example. 
So  are  measures  relating  to  better  control  of 
drugs,  to  efforts  lessening  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, to  additional  research  especially  In  the 
key  areas  of  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 
We  have  seen  a  massive  infusion  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  first  time  into  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  A  wide  range  of  activities 
under  the  War  on  Poverty  are  well  underway. 

I  think  It  Is  entirely  probable  that  the  next 
generation,  looking  back  at  the  sixties,  may 
see  more  clearly  than  we  do  today  that  this  is 
a  time  of  peaceful,  domestic  revolution;  a 
revolution  against  poverty,  against  disease, 
against  Ignorance.  Few  generations  have 
the  opportunity  given  to  us  to  move  forward 
so  swiftly  and  progressively.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant and  exciting  time  In  which  to  live. 

Improvement  of  dental  health  is  a  part  of 
this  movement.  I'm  sure  you  know  that. 
You  are  here  today,  I  think,  because  you 
want  to  see  dentistry  even  more  firmly  in  the 
mainstream  of  this  movement.  Everyone 
who  cares  abovit  the  future  of  dentistry  can 
agree  on  that  point.  Already  much  is  being 
done. 

Dental  research  is  contributing  at  a  re- 
markable rate  to  what  is  known  about  the 
nature,  etiology,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  oral  diseases.  The  story  of  fluoridation,  a 
pre-eminent  result,  has  become  a  modern 
classic  In  the  annals  of  public  health.  De- 
velopments in  dental  materials,  equipment, 
and  technology  In  the  past  decade  have  been 
all  but  unprecedented.  Progress  In  clinical 
measures  forecasts  new  vistas  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  disease. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  this  progress 
was  because  your  profession  has  been  his- 
torically willing  to  look  at  Itself  through  un- 
biased eyes,  to  face  up  to  the  challenges  that 
must  be  met  if  we  are  to  solve  the  dental 
disease  problem  in  this  country. 

The  survey  of  dentistry,  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  conducted  by  a  Commission  of  experts 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Byron  S.  Holllns- 
head,  your  next  speaker,  was  a  significant  ap- 
praisal of  the  Nation's  oral  health  status.  Its 
needs  and  resources. 

When  published,  the  survey  brought  home 
to  many  the  true  magnitude  of  oral  disease 
and  neglect  In  the  United  States.  It  alerted 
us  to  a  shortage  of  dentists  that,  complicated 


by  increasing  demands  for  oral  health  care, 
was  becoming  increasingly  critical.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  were 
forthright  and  substantial. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  theme 
of  the  report  was  the  recognition  that  pre- 
vention of  oral  disease  was  dentistry's  best 
hope   for   the   future. 

That  prevention  is  the  soundest  approach 
to  disease  is  not  a  novel  concept.  This  is 
how  we  conquered  smallpox,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  malaria,  and  polio.  It  has  been  as  well 
the  basis  of  significant  reductions  In  tooth 
decay  through  the  acceptance  of  community 
fluoridation  and  topical  fluoride  applications. 

This  objectivity,  these  accomplishments 
are  a  matter  of  considerable  pride  to  those 
of  us  interested  in  the  Nation's  dental  health 
and  committed  to  its  progress.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  all  recognize  that  It  isn't 
enough.  There  is  still  much  more  that  can 
and  must  be  done  In  placing  Increased  em- 
phasis on  preventive  concepts  both  In  educa- 
tion and  In  practice.  Such  Is  the  ta»k  of 
this  workshop.  The  Council  on  Dental 
Education  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools  have,  of  course,  already  done  much 
of  significance  in  this  area  and  both  agencies 
will  be,  I  know,  deeply  interested  in  your 
work  here. 

That  we  have  been  able  to  come  thus  far 
in  this  peaceful  revolution  is  testimony  not 
only  to  the  dedication  and  skill  of  scholars 
and  scientists,  but  also  to  an  enlightened 
people  and  to  a  way  of  life  which  makes  it 
possible  for  such  a  people  to  provide  the 
means  for  progress. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  this  Nation 
began  to  commit  and  mobilize  Its  private 
and  public  resources  In  order  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country,  to  raise 
our  standards  of  health  and  see  to  it  that 
health  care  was  accessible  to  everyone.  Den- 
tistry shared  In  that  commitment  and  has 
been  a  beneficiary  of  it.  Personally,  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  we  have  ever  pushed  that 
commitment  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
but  no  one  can  reasonably  deny  that  we 
have  accomplished  much  In  the  past  two 
decades. 

This  score  of  years  has  seen  the  founding 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
and  a  level  of  funding  for  It  that  now  ex- 
ceeds $20  million  a  year.  It  has  seen  the 
Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Re- 
sources come  into  being  with  authority  to 
pursue  programs  in  a  great  number  of  areas 
and  funds  now  exceeding  $30  million  a  year. 
We  have  seen  the  establishment  of  such 
landmark  legislation  as  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  and  Fed- 
eral support  for  health  research  facilities. 
We  have  seen  Cabinet-level  recognition  being 
given  to  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  We  have  done  these  things — and 
many  more — in  such  a  way  as  to  refute  thor- 
oughly the  contention  of  some  that  Federal 
support  would  mean  Federal  dictatorship  or 
that  Federal  support  would  In  some  strange 
w.iy  inhibit  or  contaminate  scientific  prog- 
ress. I  prize  more  highly  than  I  can  say  the 
opportunity  I  have  had  to  participate  in  and 
even  help  shape  these  events. 

The  work  of  the  89th  Congress,  as  I  have 
said,  has  done  much  to  further  this  trend. 
I  have  already  listed  some  of  its  accomplish- 
ments. I  would  like  to  tell  you  brlefiy  about 
three  bills  I  have  introduced  that  will  also, 
I  hope,  be  listed  among  its  accomplishments 
before  It  adjourns. 

The  first  would  help  establish  regional 
medical  complexes  for  research  and  treat- 
ment In  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
These  are  our  major  killers;  these  are  the 
diseases  that  together  account  for  7  out 
of  every  10  deaths  In  the  United  States. 
These  centers  will  be  a  first  step  in  bring- 
ing the  benefits  of  research  on  a  large  scale 
to  those  suffering  from  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, or   stroke.     The  preventative   nature  of 


such  centers  is,  of  course,  obvious  as  is  the 
fact  that  they  will  enable  us  to  mobilize  our 
resovu-ces  more  eflBciently  and  effectively. 
Dentistry  will  have  a  stake  In  the  establish- 
ment of  such  centers  since  they  could  well 
provide  the  framework  for  more  vigorous 
study  of  the  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  oral  cancer. 

The  second  bill  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  deals  with  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act.  This 
act  will  expire  next  year.  It  is  essential,  in 
my  view,  not  only  to  extend  it  in  duration 
but  to  extend  its  benefits.  The  bill  I  have 
Introduced  would  provide  special  and  basic 
improvements  grants  to  the  health  profes- 
sions schools  and  thus  enable  them  both  to 
improve  their  present  educational  program 
and  also  introduce  Into  it  new  elements. 
Certainly  one  area  of  study  that  could  be 
most  usefully  amplified  is  that  of  preven- 
tive health  practices  both  in  dentistry  and 
medicine. 

The  final  bill  I  want  to  mention  is  directed 
toward  improving  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation In  the  health  field.  It  calls  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  rehabilitating  existing 
medical  libraries  and  constructing  new  ones. 
It  calls  for  assistance  in  research  and  train- 
ing for  library  science  and  for  supporting 
nonprofit,  biomedical  publications.  Den- 
tistry would  have  full  equality  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure. 

I  mention  these  proposals  not  only  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  know  about  them  but 
also  because  they  illustrate  the  point  that 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  our  resources  are 
mobilized  as  fully  as  they  can  be.  This  is 
true  in  all  of  the  health  sciences.  Tliis  is 
true  of  dentistry. 

'Dentistry,  like  the  other  health  sciences, 
needs  to  continue  to  give  intensive  atten- 
tion to  the  availability  of  care,  the  quality 
of  care,  and  to  new  techniques  of  care  aris- 
ing from  the  discoveries  made  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  concept  of  preventive  dentistry  is 
too  basic  and  essential  to  be  limited  to  any 
one  of  these  areas;  it  permeates  all  three. 

When  I  speak  of  the  availability  of  care, 
I  am  thinking  first  of  all  of  the  availability 
of  professional  manpower.  We  can  all  agree 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  prospective  short- 
age of  dentists  in  terms  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation anda-lhe  growing  demand  for  dental 
services,  passage  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  has  done  much 
to  change  this  situation,  but  I  doubt  that  It 
is  the  final  or  sole  solution.  It  is  my  hope, 
as  I  have  said,  that  when  Congress  considers 
extension  of  the  law  that  it  will  at  the  same 
time  broaden  its  provisions  in  terms  of 
scholarship  support  and  operating  assistance. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  profession  is 
well-advised  to  be  considering  additional 
methods  of  meeting  this  challenge:  methods 
including  examination  of  the  duties  of  the 
dental  hyglenlst  and  assistant  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  be  revised  or  even 
broadened  and  also  Including  continued  em- 
phasis on  expansion  of  dental  public  health 
activities  on  the  State  and  community  level. 

Local  and  State  dental  public  health  ac- 
tivities have  never,  as  you  well  know,  been 
given  the  attention  they  rightfully  should 
have.  In  the  last  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, however,  a  real  beginning  was  made 
when  a  dental  health  category  was  estab- 
lished under  the  grant-in-aid  authority  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Thus  far,  only 
$500,000  has  been  made  available,  a  sum  that 
falls  far  short  of  the  demonstrated  need. 
The  American  Dental  Association  has  been 
most  articulate  in  coming  before  Congress 
and  documenting  this  need.  The  associa- 
tion's approach  has  already  borne  fruit  in 
having  the  category  established  and  I  think 
there  Is  every  possibility  that  a  more  gen- 
erous level  of  funding  may  be  available  in  the 
relatively  near  future. 
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When  we  talk  about  availability  of  care, 
we  must  also  talk  about  cost  of  care.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  over  the  past 
quarter  century  the  cost  of  dental  care  has 
risen  less  than  most  other  aspects  of  the  cost 
of  living.  Dental  care,  nonetheless,  can  be 
expensive  and  we  should  explore  all  the  po- 
tential ways  and  means  of  moderating  its 
Impact.  I  am  thinking  here  of  your  profes- 
sion's vigorous  investigation  of  prepayment 
mechanisms.  You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  efforts  thus  far  and,  I  hope,  will  con- 
tinue them  until  the  most  viable  methods 
are  found. 

*The  second  category  demanding  continix- 
iHg  attention  is  quality  of  care.     It   is  less 
boasting  than  stating  a  fact  to  say  that  the 
United.  States  today  has  a  quality  of  care 
that   is  all  but  unprecedented   historically. 
Nonetheless,    .what    is    best    today    may    be 
not    so    good    tomorrow.     We    accept    as    a 
truism  the  statement  that  each  new  grad- 
uating class  is  just  a  little  bit  better  educated 
than  its  predecessor.     But  that  isn't  neces- 
sarily so.     It  is  true  only  as  long  as  we  are 
Willing  to  work  at  making  it  true  and  only 
as  long  as  we  are  willing  to  devote  a  suffi- 
ciently large  share  of  our  resources  to  this 
end.    Of  all  the  men  in  tHe  world,  you  are 
probably  the  ones  who  least  need  to  be  told 
that  a  professional  education  is  an  expensive 
education.     And  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
It  is  going  to  become  more  expensive  In  the 
years  ahead.    We  aren't  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
knowledge  explosion.     The  National   Insti- 
tutes of  Health  alone  allocates  more  than  $1 
billion    a    year   to    seeking   new   knowledge. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  go  into  this 
field  from  other  Government  agencies.    The 
results.  I  would  submit,  have  more  than  Jus- 
tified   the    spending    of    such    amounts    of 
money.     I  don't  know  that  you  can  put  a 
price  tag  on  the  health  of  a  nation  but  even 
If  you  can,  I  think  we  are  paying  a  bargain 
price.    But  knowledge  isn't  something  to  be 
contemplated    like    a    statue   or   a   picture. 
Knowledge  is  finally  justified  only  when  it 
gets  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it. 
The  rate  at  which  we  have  been  accumu- 
lating knowledge  in  the  health  field  has  ad- 
mittedly raised  a  problem  of  communication. 
We  haven't  yet  solved  it  in  an  entirely  satis- 
factory way.     The  keys  here  are  the  profes- 
sional  schools  and  their  affiliated  libraries, 
hospitals  and  clinics.    I  have  been  saying  for 
years  that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
urgent  responsibility  to  assist  these  institu- 
tions to  do  their  jobs  even  better  than  they 
are  doing  them  today.    In  the  past  few  years, 
the  Federal  Government  has  begun  to  accept 
that  responsibility.    And  it  has  done  so  while 
respecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  educational 
Institutions  themselves.     I  hope  that  we  will 
in  the  near  future  be  doing  even  more  than 
we  are  doing  today.    I  hope,  for  example,  that 
we  wUl  be  assisting  in  the  construction  of 
medical  libraries  and  the  training  of  medical 
llbranans.    I  hope,  for  example,  that  we  will 
be  offering  more  general   assistance  to  the 
schools  by  means  that  I  have  already  out- 
lined.   This  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  quality  of  care.    This  is 
the  only  way  I  know  to  make  sure  that  the 
fruits  of  research  are  given  to  the  practitioner 
and,  through  him.  to  the  patient. 

Finally,  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
last  brief  comment  aljout  health  research. 
I  think  my  position  Is  fairly  well  known 
to  all  of  you.  My  commitment  to  it  Is 
without  reservation.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  want  to  look  at  this  question  solely 
from  the  perspective  of  budget  balancing. 
I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  The  Federal 
Treasiiry,  of  course,  is  not  inexhaustible.  We 
must  always,  of  course,  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  dollars  and  cents  we  si>end  in  this  or  any 
other  area.  But  this  is  a  great  country.  This 
Is  a  country  with  great  resoiu-ces  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  afford  to  do  what  we  ought  to 
do.  If  we  had  spent  10  percent  less  than 
we  have,  I  wonder  if  we  would  know  today 


what  we  do  know  about  the  transmlsslbility 
of  carles  and  all  of  the  public  health  poten- 
tial that  knowledge  offers.  Or  I  wonder  if 
we  would  know  today  about  the  oral  cytology 
technique  that  has  already  yielded  such  great 
dividends  In  terms  of  early  detection  of  oral 
cancer. 

In  this  great  research  effort,  of  course,  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  the  senior  partners 
Ideas  are  always  harder  to  come  by  than 
dollars.  By  and  large,  the  schools  have  ful- 
filled their  role  remarkably  well.  They— and 
all  of  us — will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
we  keep  In  mind  the  worth  of  what  Is  being 
done,  the  Importance  of  what  is  being  done. 
A  conference  such  as  this  one  Is  evidence. 
I  think  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  your  work  and  are  wUling  to  con- 
tinue your  urgent  commitment  to  it.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  you  have  many  friends 
in  Congress  who  are  anxious  to  assist  you 
in  every  way  possible.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  be  here  with  you  today  and,  again.  I  hope 
this  meeting  has  all  the  success  it  deserves 
Thank  you. 


October  22,  1965 


FRAGMENTATION  IN  THE  HEALTH 
SERVICES :  THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS 
SOLUTION 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
before  the  American  Association  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Physicians.  Chicago.  111.. 
OctoberlS.  1965: 

Fragmentation  in  the  Health  Services:  The 
Problem  and  Its  Solution 
(By  Congressman  John  E.  Focartt) 
As  many  of  you  here  today  know,  public 
health  has   long  been  a   prime  concern   of 
mine.    Even  before  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
on.  and  then  chair,  the  House  Health  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  methods  and  problems  of  public 
health     long     interested     and     sometimes 
disturbed  me. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  men  and 
women  who  have  foregone  the  material  re- 
wards of  private  medical  practice,  to  under- 
take careers  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  more 
broadly  challenging  and  gratifying  branch 
of  medicine — public  health. 

Yet,  the  service  of  public  health — as  all 
of  you  well  know — does  present  its  own 
peculiar  frustrations.  Chief  among  these  are 
those  caused  by  fragmentation — the  dispersal 
of  health  services  among  many  different 
Government  agencies. 

Fragmentation  has  led  to  the  confusion  of 
those  seeking  health  services,  a  decrease  in 
the  quality  of  those  services,  and  the  delega- 
tion of  health  functions  to  agencies  neither 
created  for  these  purposes,  nor  staffed  by 
persons  qualified  to  administer  them. 

But  fragmentation,  unlike  many  other 
problems  encountered  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, is  manmade — and  so  can  be  "man-un- 
done." I  know  that  your  association  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  the  drive  to  reverse 
fragmentation  that  has  already  occurred  and 
to  prevent  the  further  dispersal  of  health 
services.  UnUke  many  who  also  deplore 
fragmentation,  but  do  little  but  talk  about 
it.  Uie  American  Association  of  Public  Health 
Physicians  has  be.jQ  particularly  active  in 
working  with  government  and  private  health 


agencies  to  remedy  fragmentation  situatlonn 
which  often  border  upon  the  scandalous 

In  a  recent  Issife  of  the  Bulletin  of  your 
association  there  was  a  fine  editorial  bv  Dr 
Ben  Freedman  who  has  been  unusuali, 
astute  m  pinpointing  some  of  the  r^l 
reasons  why  fragmentation  has  occurred 

I  was  particularly  Interested  to  see  thatDr 
Freedman  laid  the  chief  blame  for  fraemen 
tation  at  tUe  door  of  the  physician  himself' 
As  he  recalls,  when  SUte  and  local  govern 
ments  began  to  develop  medical  service  nro" 
grams,  shortly  after  World  War  I,  the  med' 
ical  profession,  carrying  out  the  feeling  of  the 
American     Medical     Association     hlerarchv 
turned     its    head    when    called    upon    fc^ 
guidance   and   support.    As   Dr.   Freedman 
pointed  out.  even  public  health  physicians 
shared  the  apathy  of  their  colleagues  in  pri 
vate  practice  out  of  professional  sympathv 
or  fear  of  ostracism.  ' 

Local  governments  and  voluntary  health 
groups  were  then  forced  to  turn  to  other 
nonmedical  sources  for   support— and   they 

It  is  a  credit  to  your  organization— which 
for  over  two  decades  has  promoted  the  cause 
of  public  health— that  it  has  elected  a  lead- 
ership perceptive  enough  to  acknowledej 
these  truths  and  courageous  enough  to  ad- 
mit  them  publicly. 

+K^"^L  '  ^"^  ^^^^  *'°  ^^y-  ^^  recent  months 
there  has  been  a  heartening  indication  that 
even  in  the  AMA  doldrums,  a  fresh  wind  is 
stu'ring.  After  spending  millions  of  dollars 
opposing  medicare,  the  AMA  has  accepted  the 
facts  of  life  and  has  Indicated  that  it  will 
cooperate  with  the  plan.  The  AMA  has 
been  even  more  conciliatory  with  the  new 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  program 
and  helped  Work  out  a  compromise  version 
which  is  now  law. 

AU  of  this  is  encouraging  to  me.  for.  as 
your  own  president  has  said,  it  is  not  too  lat« 
lor  the  medical  profession  to  regain  iu 
former  influence  and  to  reassume  leadership 
in  the  public  health  field.  If  the  admission 
of  a  mistake  is  to  be  considered  a  first  step 
In  this  direction— as  I  truly  believe  it  is- 
then  your  profession  is  at  last  on  its  way  to 
constructive  corrective  action. 

But— many  of  you  may  ask— how  will  this 
leadership  be  regained?  What  is  the  way 
to  regain  lost  prestige? 

That  is  what  I  would  like  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss tonight.  For  right  now  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  medical  profession  to  reassert 
Itself.  As  a  result  of  new  far-reaching  Fed- 
eral public  health  legislation— physicians 
now  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  again 
take  up  the  reins  of  leadership. 

The  medicare  program  is  one  example. 
The  provisions  of  the  Medicare  Act  specifi- 
cally charge  the  State  departments  of  health 
with  the  responsibility  for  accrediting  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  for  the  program. 
Here  is  a  readymade  opportunity  for  lead- 
ership in  one  of  the  boldest  public  health 
programs  ever  enacted.  Physiclana  must  not 
fail  to  assume  this  leadership  now.  or— ^ 
history  lias  shown  us — someone  else  surely 
win. 

Medicare  Itself  is  a  great  force  against 
fragmentation  for  it  Ukes  the  care  of  our 
elderly  out  of  the  hands  of  local  welfare  de- 
partments. Under  medicare,  elder  citizens 
do  not  have  to  prove  'need  or  indigence  to 
qualify  for  medical  services.  Under  medi- 
care it  is  the  physician  who  makes  the  de- 
cisions. To  begin  with,  the  physician  deter- 
mines if  hospitalization  Is  needed.  It  is  the 
physician's  duty  to  see  that  essentUl  serv- 
ices are  provided,  once  the  patient  is  ad- 
mitted. It  is  the  physician  who  determines 
the  proper  length  of  his  patients  stay. 

I  emphasize  that  these  are  the  duties  of 
the  physician  and  no  one  else. 

Another  national  program  which  affords 
great  opportunities  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  reassume  leadership  and  prominence, 
has  only  just  recently  been  signed  into  law. 
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I  speak  of  the  national  program  to  estab- 
lish regional  arrangements  for  research,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  the  tliree  major  killer 
diseases:  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  impetus  for 
this  program  came  from  the  report  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
TTnited  States.  This  Commission,  chaired 
by  and  made  up  In  part  by  some  of  this 
Nations  most  distinguished  physicians  was 
charged  with  assessing  the  current  state  of 
medical  knowledge  and  its  potential  appli- 
cation for  our  continuing  war  on  disease. 
Based  on  this  assessment  and  on  bold,  imag- 
inative thinking,  the  Commission  then 
formulated  a  broad  plan  of  attack. 

As  never  before,  the  medical  profession  is 
being  called  upon  for  Its  wholehearted  sup- 
port and  cooperation.  I  am  not  speaking 
merely  of  cooperation  between  community 
physicians  and  administrators  in  Washing- 
ton— though  this  often-sought  working  re- 
lationship is  always  essential. 

But,  I  also  refer  to  cooperation  among  the 
various  elements  of  the  medical  profession 
itself,  on  regional  and  local  levels — coopera- 
tion between  physicians  in  private  practice 
and  those  in  public  health;  and  cooperation 
among  medical  schools,  hospitals.  State 
health  departments,  and  State  medical  socle- 
ties.  In  fostering  this  spirit  the  killer 
disease  program  offers  great  promise  of  bring- 
ing together  the  so-called  opposing  poles 
of  "town  and  gown." 

The  machinery  has  been  set  up.  All  that 
remains  Is  for  old  animosities  to  be  buried — 
petty  Jealousies  to  be  set  aside — and  for  a 
return  to  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  service 
to  humanity. 

I  am  proud  that  in  my  own  home  region  of 
New  England,  progress  toward  this  end  has 
already  been  made.  The  Bingham  Associates 
program  has  been  active  for  a  number  of 
years  in  New  England  in  establishing  re- 
lationships between  the  Boston  Medical  Cen- 
ter and  community  hospitals  in  other  parts 
of  New  England.  The  Vermont  State  health 
department  has  already  begun  making  ar- 
rangements with  local  medical  schools  to 
work  out  the  details  of  a  killer  disease 
program. 

But,  as  much  as  I  take  pride  in  these 
achievements,  such  progressive  thinking  is 
far  from  common.  The  State  health  depart- 
ments are  still  not  In  close  partnership  with 
academic  medicine  and  the  major  hospitals 
Within  the  States.  To  my  knowledge.  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  are  about  the  only 
States  outside  New  England  where  similar 
progress  is  underway. 

In  calling  upon  physicians  to  rally  under 
the  banner  of  these  new  and  exciting  na- 
tional health  programs,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  should  abandon  efforts  to  cor- 
rect the  fragmentation  in  areas  not  embraced 
by  medicare  and  the  killer  disease  programs. 

Far  from  it.  Like  all  of  you,  I  am  appalled 
by  the  situations  which  exist  in  the  orga- 
nization and  administration  of  health  serv- 
ices in  many  of  our  communities.  I  know 
well  of  Instances  where  families  in  desperate 
need  of  quick  medical  attention  are  shunted 
around  from  agency  to  agency — many  of 
which  are  staffed  with  personnel  who  do  not 
have  the  slightest  concept  of  medical  care 
requirements.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  negli- 
gence of  many  hospitals  In  reporting  cases 
of  persons  treated  by  them  for  communicable 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  syphilis, 
to  local  public  health  authorities. 

The  efforts  of  your  association,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  and  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offi- 
cers to  remedy  situations  like  these  are  highly 
commendable.  I  know  that  many  victories 
that  have  been  won  over  the  forces  of  frag- 
mentation are  the  direct  results  of  yovir  dili- 
gent efforts. 

I  particularly  applaud  your  attempts  to 
overcome  these  pressures  that   would  split 


mental  health  programs— from  the  rest  of 
community  health  services  to  which  they  are 
so  closely  allied. 

No,  I  certainly  do  not  call  for  the  aban- 
donment of  these  worthwhile  efforts.  But 
I  say,  that  swift,  effective  action  on  the  part 
of  physicians  In  leading  these  new  national 
health  programs  is  of  great  importance  to 
assure  the  attainment  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible professional  medical  standards  In  these 
programs  and  to  prevent  further  inroads  by 
the  forces  of  fragmentation. 

Once  physicians  have  clearly  demon- 
strated their  Intention  to  throw  off  thefr  re- 
luctance to  lead,  once  it  is  seen  how  much 
better  it  Is  to  have  medical  men  and  women 
at  the  helm  of  medical  service  programs, 
then,  I  am  confident,  the  way  will  be  paved 
for  consolidation  of  all  health  services  under 
health-oriented  leadership. 

Full  cooperation  between  all  the  branches 
of  the  medical  profession — between  "town 
and  gown,"  between  public  and  private — 
this  is  the  wave  of  the  future.  Physicians 
must  not  duck  this  wave  but,  rather,  meet 
it  and  ride  it  out.  There  will  never  be  a 
greater  opportunity  than  now  for  physicians 
to  regain  the  leadership  of  the  health  serv- 
ices they  formerly  chose  to  shun.  I  urge  all 
of  you  now  to  seize  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  have  learned  much  In  recent  decades 
of  medical  research.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  bring  this  knowledge  out  of  the  labora- 
tory and  into  the  hospitals,  to  the  bedside  of 
every  person  who  has  been  disabled  with 
cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  other  dis- 
eases. The  time  has  come  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  medicine  to  our  elderly  who 
have  heretofore  been  denied  them  because 
of  inability  to  pay. 

Congress  has  shown  its  clear  recognition 
of  these  needs.  It  has  acted  swiftly  and  well 
to  meet  them.  All  of  us  now  turn  to  you 
and  your  colleagues — the  men  and  women 
of  medicine — to  set  the  machinery  going  and 
to  work  the  marvels  of  which  modern  medi- 
cine is  capable. 

With  physicians  In  the  forefront  of  the 
national  health  programs,  fragmentation 
will  be  surely  doomed.  Under  the  knowl- 
edge and  guidance  of  medical  men  and 
women,  health  services  will  become  easily 
accessibly  to  all  who  need  them.  They  will 
Improve  in  quality,  and  decrease  in  cost. 

We  simply  have  to  accept  the  Idea  that 
fragmentation  Is  but  a  sympton  of  a  lack  of 
effective  medical  leadership.  It  will  cease 
only  when  that  leadership  is  provided — for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  us  all. 


REPUBLIC   OF   ZAMBIA 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Farnttm]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  Zambia  had  an  eventful  his- 
tory before  attaining  complete  inde- 
pendence and  full  sovereignty  a  year  ago. 
From  1911  until  early  1964  the  territory 
was  part  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Then 
for  about  10  months — until  late  October 
1964 — it  became  part  of  the  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  But  this 
brief  period  was  unsettled  and  not  at  all 
to  the  liking  of  the  Zambian  people. 
They  wanted  to  break  away  from  the 
Federation  and  constitute  their  own 
sovereign  state.  This  they  did  a  year 
ago,  on  the  24th  of  October,  by  proclaim- 


ing the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Zambia. 

Today  this  Republic  in  southeast 
Africa,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  new- 
born African  independent  states,  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  force  for  stability  and 
peace.  With  its  3,500,000  population,  and 
an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles,  its 
democratic  and  popular  government  is 
doing  its  best  to  maintain  the  country's 
independence  and  safeguard  the  well- 
earned  freedom  of  its  people.  Its  inde- 
pendence was  duly  recognized  by  other 
spvereign  states  and  it  has  already  been 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  where  it 
is  ably  represented  by  the  Honorable  F. 
M.  Mulikita.  Mj".  Hosea  J.  Soko  repre- 
sents the  Republic  of  Zambia  in  the 
United  States  with  the  full  rank  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. The  present  government  of  the 
Republic  is  headed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  D. 
Kaunda  as  its  President,  with  Mr.  Simon 
Kapwepwe  as  Its  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  Republic  of  Zambia  is  one  of  the 
developing  countries.  Its  economy  is 
based  largely  on  agriculture  and  its  prin- 
cipal products  are  maize,  tobacco,  millet, 
and  groundnuts.  Rhodesian  "redwood" 
is  its  most  important  timber  product.  Its 
mineral  resources  are  being  developed 
and  utilized,  with  copper  being  the  most 
important  mineral. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  inde- 
pendence, we  wish  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  industrious  and  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Zambia. 


TOWARD    THE    GREAT    SOCIETY- 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  air, 
our  water,  our  land,  our  vegetation,  our 
minerals:  how  these  elements  essential 
to  our  environment  are  used  provides 
the  key  to  our  well-being  as  a  Nation. 

Resources  conservation  is  a ,  basic 
tenet  of  the  Democratic  Party  philos- 
ophy. It  means  conserving  for  future 
generations,  utilizing  for  the  present 
generation,  harnessing  nature's  forces 
for  service  to  mankind,  and  presei-ving 
the  delicate  balance  of  nature  from 
destruction. 

The  problems  of  conservation  have 
become  more  acute  as  our  population  has 
expanded  and  as  our  consumer  society 
has  made  ever-greater  demands  for  raw 
materials.  Since  1946,  the  American 
population  has  grown  more  than  50  mil- 
lion. In  the  next  decade,  the  increase 
will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  present 
population  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Water  is  the  key  to  our  future,  and  we 
must  expand  all  efforts  to  protect  and 
utilize  it  properly. 

The  air  we  breathe  must  not  become 
so  polluted  that  it  causes  our  people  to 
suffer  chronic  ills,  brought  on  by  small 
doses  of  toxic  matter  over  long  periods. 
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And  polluted  air  causes  great  damage  to 
the  buildings  of  our  cities. 

Our  fish  and  wildlife  are  precious  re- 
sources whose  conservation  has  been 
accelerated  in  the  years  since  1961.  In- 
dicative of  the  concern  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress was  a  final  passage  on  October  14 
of  H.R.  23,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  start  a  cooperative 
State-Federal  program  of  conservation 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  anad- 
romous  fish — migratory  fish. 

A  significant  concept  in  conservation 
has  been  acquisition  of  Assateague  Is- 
land, on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 
This  33-mile-long  stretch  of  land  is  the 
last  significant  undeveloped  seashore  on 
the  eastern  seaboard.  It  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  large  metropolitan  centers 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey, 
Baltimore.  Washington.  Norfolk,  and 
Richmond.  Congress  acted  promptly  to 
prevent  despoilment  of  this  land,  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  is  anxious  to  move 
ahead  with  its  plans  to  develop  the  State- 
owned  portion  of  the  island. 

When  we  push  for  continued  research 
in  insecticides,  the  game  we  seek  to  save 
is  not  just  some  Latin  name  in  a  zoology 
book.  It  is  a  soft  whir  of  wings,  a  flash 
of  startled  feathers,  the  thrill  of  chase 
and  capture.  One  of  this  session's  laws 
calls  for  increased  study  in  use  of  in- 
secticides. 

The  program  of  wise  and  prophetic 
stewardship  being  forged  by  this  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration is  both  careful  and  daring. 
Conceived  on  a  truly  national  scale,  it 
runs  deeper  than  soil  conservation, 
broader  than  wildlife  preservation,  more 
penetrating  than  forest  husbandry,  more 
encompassing  than  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  against  the  picture  of  un- 
planned sprawl  and  planned  ugUness. 
Pi-esidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Congress,  have 
moved  toward  order  and  meaning  in  the 
consei-v-ation  efforts. 

One  of  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  of 
great  interest  to  consei-vationists — the 
cropland  adjustment  program.  It  will 
allow  farmers  to  take  land  from  produc- 
tion and  grant  the  public  its  use  for 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  hiking,  wild- 
life, and  recreational  uses.  For  his  par- 
ticipation, the  farmer  will  receive  subsi- 
dies, much  like  the  Soil  Bank  of  1956. 
Which  is  replaced  by  the  cropland  ad- 
justment program. 

When  this  Congress  passed  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  it  provided  a  major  step  toward 
saving  an  area  heretofore  bypassed  by 
progress.  The  bill  authorized  a  program 
of  land  conservation,  timberland  devel- 
opment, mining  area  restoration,  water 
resources,  and  pollution  measures  and 
planning  for  the  future.  The  Appalachia 
program  will  affect  16  million  of  our  peo- 
ple, much  of  whose  poverty  is  due  to 
poor  resource  use — or  in  a  better  word, 
abuse. 

Down  through  our  Nation's  history, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  many  ex- 
amples of  abuse  of  resources  of  all  kinds. 
Our  task  in  the  Congress  is  to  make  sure 
that  our  resources  do  not  go  by  default. 


The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  has 
made  giant  strides  in  safeguarding  our 
precious  national  heritage. 


October  22,  1965 


TOWARD    THE    GREAT    SOCIETY- 
MANPOWER   TRAINING 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  is  4.4  f>ercent 
f  September  1965),  the  lowest  in  8  years. 
Teenage    unemployment    rate    is    13.0 
percent  compared  with  15.0  percent  a 
year  ago.     The  unemplo.vment  rate  for 
Negroes  is  down  to  8.2  percent  compared 
to  9.9  percent  for  a  year  ago.    The  strong 
overall  employment  situation  is  due  in 
part  to  recent  legislation  such  as  the 
Manpower   Development   and    Training 
Act,   the   Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1964,  the  Equal  Opportunity  and  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1964,  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  enacted  in  1962  repre- 
sented the  first  comprehensive  peacetime 
effort  to  assess  manpower  needs.  The 
primary  objective  of  the  original  act  was 
to  retrain  workers  with  inadequate  or 
obsolete  skills.  A  vocational  education 
program  and  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram were  established  to  train  an  esti- 
mated 400.000  insufficiently  skilled 
workers.  A  basic  allowance  is  paid  to 
unemployed  heads  of  families  while 
undergoing  training.  A  supplementary 
subsistence  and  transportation  allow- 
ance is  also  paid  trainees. 

In  1963  the  act  was  greatly  expanded 
to  provide  basic  education  courses  for 
the  unemployed  who  were  under  edu- 
cated and  unable  to  participate  in  job 
retraining  programs,  and  to  provide 
training  programs  for  out-of-school, 
out-of-work  youths  age  16  and  over.  The 
1963  amendments  permitted  the  train- 
ing of  an  additional  93,000  persons. 

The  89th  Congress  has  extended  the 
successful  Manpower  Training  program 
providing  2-year  courses — where  neces- 
sary— and  broadens  the  training  allow- 
ance provisions.  Most  important,  it 
directs  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  to  as- 
sist a  job  development  program — to 
develop  jobs  to  fill  service  needs  cur- 
rently unmet  because  of  lack  of  trained 
workers.  The  program  has  met  with 
spectacular  success  and  has  far  exceeded 
the  goal  of  10.000  jobs  developed  per 
month.  To  date,  over  the  first  6  months 
of  the  program,  62,213  potential  jobs  In 
the  service  occupations  have  been  de- 
veloped. Over  53  percent  of  the  jobs  are 
In  the  medical  and  health  services, 
maintenance  services,  personal  services, 
food  and  lodging  services.  Private  in- 
dustry has  shown  interest  in  the  program 
and  is  providing  some  of  the  on-the-job 
training. 

Overall,  since  the  Manpower  Training 
program  began  in  August  1962.  almost 
$612   million   has   been   committed   to 


MDTA  programs  in  all  50  States.  A  total 
of  539,252  workers  have  been  trained  or 
are  in  training  as  of  October  1965  On 
the  average.  72  percent  of  those  complet 
Ing  institutional  training,  and  94  per 
cent  of  those  completing  on-the-job 
training  are  placed  in  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manpower  Act  has 
made  a  noticeable  dent  in  our  unemploy 
ment  rate,  but  the  road  to  full  employ, 
ment  is  still  a  rugged  one.  Some  2  9 
million  Americans  are  still  looking  for 
jobs.  Most  of  them  are  from  the  ranks 
of  our  hard  core  unemployed— the  school 
dropout,  the  poorly  educated  adult  the 
displaced  farmer,  the  low-skilled  worker 
These  are  the  individuals  this  Act  is  out 
to  help.  America  cannot  afford  the 
waste  of  man's  potential  not  fully  de- 
veloped, nor  can  our  economy  afford  the 
loss  that  waste  brings  about. 


TOWARD  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY- 
DEMOCRATS  REDEEM  CAMPAIGN 
PLEDGES 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  OHaraI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1964  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form adopted  at  our  convention  in  Atlan- 
tic City  last  August  was  entitled  "One 
Nation.  One  People."    It  was  a  positive. 


Implementatton  or  1964 

THE  PLATFORM 

Appalachia 
We  wiU  move  forward  w-ith  programs  to 
restore    those    areas,    such    as    Appalachia, 
which  the  Nation's  progress  has  bypassed. 
Department  of  Housing 
We  believe  a  department  devoted  to  urban 
affairs  should  be   added  to  the  Presidents 
Cabinet. 

Drug  controls 
We  will  continue  to  insist  that  our  drugs 
and  medicines  are  safe  and  effective. 

Elementary-secondary  education 
The  demands  on  the  already  inadequate 
sources  of  State  and  local  revenues  place  a 
serious  limitation  on  education.    New  meth- 
ods of  financial  aid  must  be  explored,  in- 
cluding the  chamieling  of  federally  collected 
revenues  to  all  levels  of  education. 
Excise  tax  reductions 
We  should  carefully  review  all  our  excise 
taxes  and  ellmUiate  those  that  are  obsolete. 

Immigration 
The  immigration  laws  must  be  revised  ♦  •  • 
to   eliminate   the   discriminatory  provisions 
which  base  admission  upon  national  origins. 

Manpoircr  retraining 
We  must  develop  fully  our  most  precious 
resource — our  manpower.    Training  and  re- 
training programs  must  be  expanded. 


Medicare  and  social  security 
We  will  continue  to  fight  until  we  have 
eucceeded    in    Including    hospital    care    for 
older  Americans  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 
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forward-looking  statement  of  goals  and 
principles  which  our  party  has  long  es- 
poused. It  was  drafted  imder  the  chair- 
mansliip  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Albert]  and  adopted  by 
the  delegates  to  the  convention. 

Platform  Chairman  Albert,  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  accompanying  the 
platform  recommendations,  said: 

This  platform  builds  on  the  great  pledges 
made  4  years  ago.  It  addresses  itself  to  the 
hard  problems  and  new  challenges  of  our 
time.  The  oldest  political  party  in  the  free 
world,  in  the  pages  of  this  platform,  demon- 
strates its  fresh  and  vigorous  spirit  in  the 
service  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Our  platform  expresses  consensus  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  reflects  a  program  on 
which  this  united,  prosi>erou8,  and  free  Na- 
tion can  continue  to  grow. 

In  his  role  as  majority  leader  he  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  help  translate  the 
1964  Democratic  platform  pledges  into 
legislative  reality. 

Working  together  as  a  team  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, and  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  Speaker  McCormack  and  Majority 
Leader  Albert,  Democrats  in  the  House 
can  take  pride  in  the  historic  accom- 
plishments of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congi-ess.  Major  campaign  pledges  con- 
tained in  our  1964  platform  have  already 
been  enacted  into  law.  Still  others  will 
become  law  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  a 
chart  showing  the  outstanding  Demo- 
cratic record  of  performance  this  year  in 
redeeming  these  major  pledges  of  our 
1964  platfoi-m: 

Democrattc  Party  Platform 

legislation    enacted  in    1965 

A  6-year,  $1  billion  economic  development 
program  for  the  depressed  12-State  Appa- 
lachia region. 

Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  administer  Federal 
housing  and  urban  development  programs. 

Place  stricter  controls  on  the  possession, 
distribution  and  disposal  of  depressing  barbi- 
tuates  and  stimulating  amphetamines. 

$1.3  billion  in  the  first  year  for  aid  to  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  from  low-income 
families  and  grants  for  books,  research  and 
training. 


Excise  tax  reduction  totaling  M  6  billion 
by  January  1,  1967.  on  automobiles,  Jewelry, 
furs,  cosmetics  and  many  other  items. 

Replacement  of  discriminatory  national 
origins  system  with  a  system  of  preferential 
admissions  *for  immigrants  with  advanta- 
geous skills,  education  or  training,  or  close 
relatives  in  the  United  States. 


Extension  and  expansion  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  a  job 
development  program  to  stimulate  on-the- 
job  training. 

A  basic  hospital  insurance  program  under 
social  security,  a  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance program,  and  a  7-percent  Increase  in 
old-age  and  survivors  benefits. 


Implementation  or  1964  Democratic  Party  Platform — Continued 


the  platform 
National  Arts  Foundation 
We  will  encovirage  further  support  for  the 
arts,  giving  people  a  better  chance  to  use 
Increased  leisure  and  recognizing  that  the 
achievements  of  art  are  an  index  of  the 
greatness  of  a  civilization. 

Older  Americans 
We    will    enhance    the    security    of    older 
Americans  by   •    •    •   offering  opportunities 

•  like  those  provided  for  the  young  under  the 

*  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
'  077i7itbws  housing 

The  goal  of  our  housing  program  must  be 
a  decent  home  for  all  Americans. 

Regional  development 

We  will  continue  to  assist  broad  commu- 
nity and  regional  development. 


Regional  medical  centers 
We  will  further  expand  our  health  facili- 
ties •   *   *  especially  •   ♦   •  research  labora- 
tories. 

Saline  water  conversion 
We  shall  intensify  our  efforts  to  solve  the 
critical  water  problems  of  many  sections  of 
this  country  be  desalinization. 

Voting  Riglits 
The  rights  of  all  our  citizens  must  be 
protected.  *  •  •  We  are  firmly  pledged  to 
continue  the  Nation's  march  toward  the 
goals  of  •  •  *  equal  treatment  for  all 
Americans. 

Water  Pollution  Control 

We  shall  •  •  •  continue  the  attack 
»  •  •  on  eliminating  the  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams. 


Air  pollution  control 
We   shall  •   •   •  continue   the    attack   we 
have  launched  on  the  polluted  air  that  en- 
velops our  cities. 

Antipoverty 

We  will  carry  the  war  on  poverty  forward 
as  a  total  war  against  the  causes  of  human 
want. 

Higher  education 
In  order  to  Insure  that  all  students  who 
can  meet  the  requirements  for  college  en- 
trance can  continue  their  education,  we 
propose  an  expanded  program  of  public 
scholarships,  guaranteed  loans,  and  work- 
study  grants. 


LEGISLATION    ENACTED   IK    196S 

Established  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  providing  $63  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  1968  for  endowments  in 
creative  and  performing  arts  and  scholar- 
ships in  humanities. 

Creation  of  an  Administration  on  Aging 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  a  2-year,  $17.5  million  authori- 
zation for  developing  programs  for  the  aged. 

An  expanded  housing  program.  Including 
rent  supplements  for  low-Income  families, 
hovising  rehabilitation  grants  and  public 
housing  for   the  handicapped. 

Grants  and  loans  for  public  works,  devel- 
opment facilities  and  other  projects  to  aid 
economically  depressed  areas  and  to  encour- 
age regional  economic  development  planning. 

Twenty-five  multipurpose  regional  medi- 
cal centers  to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke  and  other  major  diseases. 

Extension  of  the  Federal  saline  water  pro- 
gram through  1972,  increasing  fund  author- 
ization to  $185  million. 


Authorization  of  Federal  Registrars  where 
local  officials  discriminate  against  potential 
Negro  voters  and  provisions  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment. 


A  4-year,  expanded  $180  million  program 
to  combat  water  pollution  In  interstate 
waters  and  increase  Federal  grants  for  re- 
search and  construction  of  water  pollution 
control  projects. 

Authorization  for  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  recommend  means  to 
control  pollution  from  automobile  exhausts, 
and  for  construction  of  a  Federal  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Laboratory. 

Authorization  of  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  1966 
and  extension  and  expansion  of  Federal  anti- 
poverty  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Scholarships  for  needy  undergraduates  and 
insured,  reduced-interest  private  loans  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 


GREGORY  LOY 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  meritorious  conduct 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  a  13 -year-old 
lad  named  Gregory  Loy. 

Last  August,  Gregory,  risking  his  own 
safety,  saved  the  life  of  a  young  girl,  8- 
year-old  Karen  Gardener.  While  by  the 
side  of  a  pool  in  southwest  Los  Angeles, 
Gregory  noticed  that  Karen  was  staying 
underwater  too  long,  but  was  told  by 


other  youngsters  around  the  pool  nof  to 
worry  about  her  as  she  frequently  stayed 
underwater  a  long  time  and  could  take 
care  of  herself.  Loy.  a  good  swimmer, 
ignored  their  assurances  and  dove  in. 
He  found  Karen  floating  unconscious 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

After  bringing  her  to  the  surface,  he 
and  a  neighbor  administered  artificial 
respiration,  and  the  girl  was  brought 
back  to  consciousness.  Meanwhile,  the 
fire  department  rescue  squad  had  been 
summoned,  and  they  said  that  Loy's  fast 
thinking  and  heroic  actions  already  had 
saved  Karen. 

Though  he  has  received  a  letter  of 
commendation  for  his  conduct  from  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department,  I  wish  to 
add  my  personal  commendation  of  this 
young  lad  for  the  good  sense  and  bravery 
he  displayed.    His  saving  of  another  life 
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at  the  risk  of  his  own  is  an  unselfish  act 
which  deserves  the  highest  praise. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  PERSONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Edwards]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
protect  the  personal  security  of  individ- 
uals seeking  their  civil  rights  from  as- 
sault and  intimidation.  My  bill  makes 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  injure,  oppress, 
threaten,  or  intimidate  any  person  for 
reasons  of  race,  and  that  term  is  defined 
to  include  "hostility  to  the  victim's  race, 
or  racial  association,  or  support  of  racial 
equality,  or  with  intent  to  discourage 
racial  equality." 

It  is  a  terrible  time  in  our  country 
when  we  see  the  law  enforcement  and 
judicial  process  helpless  in  the  face  of 
flagrant  brutality.  The  historic  civil 
rights  legislation  of  1964  and  1965  will 
serve  little  purpose  if  those  seeking  their 
civil  rights  are  not  protected  by  Fed- 
eral officers  and  Federal  courts. 

I  recently  received  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  Association  calling  for  Fed- 
eral action.  It  expresses  the  feelings 
and  conclusions  of  many  people.  I  in- 
clude the  resolution  along  with  the  bill 
introduced  by  me  yesterday: 
Resolution:  Protection  Against  Racial 
Assault 

Whereas  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  has  made  possible  great  advances  to- 
ward equality  of  rights  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  In  the  areas  of  education, 
public  accommodations  and  facilities,  em- 
ployment. Federal-aid  programs,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise;  and 

Whereas  the  full  and  free  exercise  of 
these  new  rights  and  opportunities  is  de- 
pendent on  the  safety  of  the  individual  from 
intimidation,  coercion,  and  bodily  harm,  or 
threats  of  bodily  harm;  and 

Whereas  many  brave  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding ministers  of  this  free  faith,  working 
to  secure  these  rights  and  opportunities  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men,  have  suf- 
fered bodily  harm  and  even  death  in  the 
effort;   and 

Whereas  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Univercalist  Association  is  mindful 
of  its  responsibility  to  those  of  its  own 
ministers  and  laymen  who  are  risking  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  racial  justice  and 
brotherhood,  and  is  mindful  of  its  concern 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  those 
engaged  in  the  movement  for  equal  rights 
and   opportunities:    Now,   therefore,    be   it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association  urges 
the  Justice  Department  to  press  with  re- 
newed vigor  the  prosecution  under  existing 
law.  of  those  guilty  of  the  beatings,  the 
shootings,  the  bombings,  and  the  killings- 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association  urges 
the  President  to  recommend  and  the  Con- 
gress  to   enact    new   Federal    legislation    at 


the  earliest  moment  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  individual  from  assault  or  threatened 
assault  upon  his  person  or  property,  where 
that  assault  has  a  racial  purpose  or  effect; 
and  to  provide  civil  damages  for  the  victim 
of  such  assault. 
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H.R.   11742 
A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tion  for   civil   rights   guaranteed   by   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  pre- 
scribe additional  penalties  for  violations  of 
civil  rights,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Cojigress   assembled.   That   sec- 
tions 241   and   242  of  chapter  13  of  title   18. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil   rights! 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  241.  Deprivation  of  rights  by  persons  not 
acting  under  color  of  law 
"No  person,  acting  otherwise  than  under 
color  of  law.  shall  injure,  oppress,  threaten, 
or  intimidate  another  In  the  free  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  which 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  secures  against  violations  by  persons 
not  acting  under  color  of  law.  or  because  of 
his  having  exercised  or  been  about  to  exer- 
cise the  same;  nor  shall  any  such  person  in- 
jure, oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  an- 
other for  reasons  of  race. 

•The  rights  and  privileges  protected  by 
this  section  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  right  to  speak,  write,  assemble,  peti- 
tion, or  lawfully  and  peaceably  march  and 
demonstrate,  or  otherwise  publicize  opin- 
ions, on  matters  of  Federal  concern;  the  right 
to  travel  from  State  to  State  and  to  be  free 
from  violence  on  the  streets  and  highways 
and  other  instruments  or  instrumentalities 
of  commerce;  and  all  rights  created,  secured, 
or  protected  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

"Any  violation  of  this  section  which  results 
in  death  or  maiming  or  was  Intended  so  to 
result  is  a  felony  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  life,  or  both. 

"Any  violation  of  this  section  which  is  car- 
ried out  with  a  deadly  weapon  or  which 
causes  or  was  intended  to  cause  bodily  harm 
is  a  felony  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $15,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"Any  other  violations  of  this  section  is  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
section  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  'for  reasons  of 
race'  shall  mean  because  of  hostility  to  the 
victim's  race,  or  racial  associations,  or  sup- 
port of  racial  equality,  or  with  intent  to  dis- 
courage racial  equality. 

"5  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  by  persons  act- 
ing under  color  of  law 

"No  person,  acting  under  color  of  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  es- 
tablished by  or  having  the  force  of  law.  or 
in  conspiracy  with  or  in  aid  of  another,  so 
acting,  shall  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  in- 
timidate another  In  the  free  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of  any  right  or  privilege  which  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
secures  against  violation  by  persons  acting 
under  color  of  law  or  otherwise,  or  because 
of  his  having  exercised  or  been  about  to 
exercise  the  same,  or  for  reasons  of  race. 

"The  rights  and  privileges  protected  by  this 
section  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  set  forth  in 
the  previous  section;   the  right  to   be  free 


from  discrimination  under  color  of  law  on 
account  of  race  or  religion;  and  all  rieht^ 
secured  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  by  the 
fifth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

"The  following  actions  are  included  with 
in.    but    are    not    exclusive    of,   actions   nro' 
hibited  by  this  section : 

"(1)  Subjecting  any  person  to  physical  in- 
Jury  for  an  unlawful  purpose; 

"(2)  Subject  any  person  to  unneccss.irv 
force  during  the  course  of  an  arrest  or  while 
the  person  is  being  held  in  custody; 

"(3)  Subjecting  any  person  to  violence  or 
maliciously  subjecting  such  person  to  unlaw- 
ful  restraint  In  the  course  of  eliciting  a  con- 
fesslon  to  a  crime  or  any  other  Information- 

"(4)  Subjecting  any  person  to  violence  or 
unlawful  restraint  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining anything  of  value; 

"(5)  Refusing  to  provide  protection  to  any 
person  from  unlawful  violence  at  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  knowing  that  such  vio- 
lence was  planned  or  was  then  taking  place; 

"(6)  Aiding  or  assisting  private  persons  in 
any  way  to  carry  out  acts  of  unlawful  vio- 
lence. 

"Any  violation  of  this  section  which  ;e- 
sults  in  death  or  maiming  or  was  Intended 
so  to  result  is  a  felony  and  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5,000,  or  impris- 
onment for  any  terms  of  years  not  less  than 
five,  or  for  life,  or  both. 

"Any  violation  of  this  section  which  is 
carried  out  with  a  deadly  weapon  or  which 
causes  or  was  Intended  to  cause  bodily  harm 
is  a  felony  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $20,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both. 

"Any  other  violation  of  this  section  is  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $300  nor  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  of  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstanses  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  section  and  the  application  of  the 
provision  to  other  persons  not  similarly  situ- 
ated or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

"As  used  In  this  section,  'for  reasons  of 
race'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  sec- 
tion 241  of  this  title.". 


October  22,  1965 
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A  THREAT  TO  OUR  RUBBER  FOOT- 
WEAR INDUSTRY— TO  COTTON 
FARMERS  AND  THE  TEXTILE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  MonaganI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
months  ago,  on  August  19,  1965.  a  short 
official  notice  concerning  a  propo-sed  re- 
vision of  tariff  policies  appeared  among 
the  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register. 
This  notice  was  published  to  advise  all 
interested  parties  of  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau's intention  to  change  the  long  exist- 
ing standard  of  interpretation  of  the 
basis  for  establishing  the  tariff  on  im- 
ported rubber-soled  footwear. 

This  change  would  be  effected  through 
the  application  of  prevailing  ad  valorem 
rates  to  an  American  selling  price  which 


would  be  based  on  the  lowest  sales  price 
of  U.S.  shoes — instead  of  the  highest 
price — which  had  obtained  since  1930. 
This  action  would  in  effect  reduce  the 
existing  tariff  to  one-third  of  its  present 
level,  and  It  would  undoubtedly  stimu- 
late a  massive  increase  in  the  present 
importation  of  highly  competitive  rub- 
ber footwear. 

Since  a  large  segment  of  our  domestic 
rubber-soled  footwear  industry  is  located 
In  my  congressional  district,  and  since 
the  proposed  tariff  reduction  would  se- 
riously jeopardize  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  industry  and  the  jobs  it  pro- 
vides for  thousands  of  my  constituents, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
this  proposal. 

I  have  conferred  with  many  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management  in 
this  industry,  including  the  labor  rela- 
tions supervisor  of  the  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
Footwear  Division  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Nelligan,  and 
with  labor  officials,  Mr.  George  T.  Proeh- 
lich  and  Mr.  Richard  C.  McGown  of  the 
United  Rubber  Workers,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  situation  raises  substan- 
tial issues  which  deserve  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  I  have 
discussed  this  proposal  with  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments  concerned, 
and  I  have  advised  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  other 
departments  which  will  have  a  voice  in 
this  matter,  of  my  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed interpretation. 

While  this  is  a  matter  of  most  signifi- 
cance to  the  rubber  industry.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  proposed  change 
would  vastly  increase  the  import  of 
foreign-made  canvas  uppers  and  these 
imports  would  markedly  affect  present 
domestic  sales  of  U.S.  cotton  farmers  and 
textile  producers. 

I  hope  that  this  threat  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  administrative  action.  If  not, 
I  am  prepared  to  file  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  executive  departments 
and  a  sampling  of  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  groups  and  individu'ils  who 
will  be  affected  by  the  Customs  Bureau's 
action.  In  conjunction  with  the.se  let- 
ters. I  am  including  pertinent  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  October  13,  1965, 
edition  of  the  Naugatuck  News  and  the 
October    18,    1965.   edition   of   the   New 

Haven  Register. 

October  15,  1965. 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  August  19.  1965. 
the  Bureati  of  Customs  published  a  proposed 
new  standard  for  the  use  of  Customs  officials 
In  valuing  imported  rubber-soled  footwear. 
(Department  of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, (332.1),  appraisement  of  footwear  sub- 
ject to  American  selling  price— notice  of  op- 
portunity to  present  views  regarding  pro- 
posed Interpretation  of  'Like  or  similar'  mer- 
chandise as  it  relates  to  appraisement  on  the 
basis  of  Americaii  selling  price  under  sec. 
336.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.) 

The  Bureau's  proposal  is  designed  to  effect 
a  major  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  these  arti- 
cles by  reversing  a  policy  of  tariff  adjust- 
ment which  was  initiated  by  Presidential 
proclamation  in   1933  and  which   has  pre- 


vailed with  full  congressional  approval  and 
judicial  confirmation  up  to  the  present  time. 

This  Presidential  proclamation  of  1933  ap- 
plied the  ad  valorem  rate  on  Imported  goods 
to  the  American  selling  price  of  similar  do- 
mestic goods.  In  those  Instances  where  there 
Is  more  than  one  similar  domestic  article, 
the  tariff  has  been  based  on  whichever  prod- 
uct was  highest  in  price. 

The  proposed  standard  would  reverse  this 
policy  and  establish  a  new  system  whereby 
appraising  officers  would  select  among  simi- 
lar domestic  articles,  that  product  which  ■was 
lowest  in  price  as  the  basis  for  adjusting  the 
tariff  rate.  Obviously,  adoption  of  th<s  pol- 
icy would  restrict  tariff  protection  to  low- 
cost  producers  who  least  need  protection 
and  would  leave  the  high-cost  producers  who 
are  presently  unundated  by  Imports  disarmed 
in  competition  with  low-wage  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

I  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  this 
problem  and  I  am  confident  that  the  pro- 
posed action  demands  broader  scrutiny  than 
that  afforded  by  an  administrative  ruling. 
Grave  issues  are  involved  in  this  proposal, 
and  its  potential  affect  upon  labor  and  in- 
dustry deserves  the  careful  consideration  of 
Congress  and  the  executive.  Appearance  of 
this  proposal  In  the  shape  of  an  adminis- 
trative "guideline"  indicates  that  insufficient 
attention  was  given  to  its  long-range  con- 
sequences. 

In  considering  our  domestic  producers' 
need  for  reasonable  protection,  it  is  essential 
to  point  out  the  meteoric  rise  of  Imports  of 
fabric  rubber-soled  footwear  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past  few  years  despite  our 
present  protective  measures.  In  the  period 
between  1955  and  1963,  imports  of  rubber- 
soled  footwear  increased  from  115,183  pairs 
to  28,675,619  pairs.  In  1960.  the  Imports 
totaled  30,435,481  and  in  1962  the  figure  was 
29,225,176  pairs.  In  an  even  shorter  period, 
the  importation  of  foreign-made  canvas  up- 
pers intended  for  attachment  to  American- 
made  rubber  soles  has  climbed  to  over  10 
million  pairs. 

These  developments  raise  even  more  seri- 
ous questions  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  new  proposal.  If  the  new  guidelines 
are  adopted  and  the  "lowest  type  and  price" 
of  domestic  articles  are  selected  for  the  tariff 
base,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  "lowest 
priced"  domestic  products  will  be  those  with 
the  imported  foreign  uppers  which  are  grow- 
ing In  volume.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
eliminating  the  32-year  old  American  selling 
price  system,  the  proposed  standard  wlU  seri- 
ously damage  the  American  textile  Industry 
and  the  cotton  farmers  who  now  provide  the 
U.S.  produced  canvas  uppers. 

In  assessing  the  effect  of  these  proposals 
upon  the  congressional  district  which  I  rep- 
rerent,  I  have  conferred  with  labor  and  man- 
agement officials  of  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  plant 
in  Naugatuck.  Conn.  I  have  learned  that 
the  Naugatuck  plant  alone  has  laid  off  about 
300  workers  In  its  canvas  footwear  depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  foreign 
competition  under  existing  protective 
measures.  Moreover,  the  plant  has  reduced 
the  workweek  to  32  hours  aiad  was  forced  to 
siiut  down  one  week  because  of  this  compe- 
tition. I  will  not  speculate  on  the  ultimate 
potentials  of  damage  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  employees  and  owners  of  fabric 
rubber-soled  footwear  plants  If  the  proposed 
formula  is  applied.  That  it  will  be  consider- 
able and  hazardous  is  obvious  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  high  and  low  costs  of  produc- 
tion prevailing  and  the  volume  of  import 
competition  under  current  tariff  rates. 

These  facts  and  figures  point  up  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with 
and  they  provide  ample  evidence  that  the 
Customs  Bureau  proposals  are  poorly  timed 
and  ill  advised.  I  oppose  the  proposals  of 
the  Cxistoms  Bureau  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
serlotis  consideration  be  given  to  their  recall. 
I  shall  appreciate  your  support  and  assist- 
ance and  I  hope  that  you  also  will  see  fit 


to  recommend  against  the  adoption  of  these 
proposals. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Monagran, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  Oct. 

18.  1965] 
Naugatuck  Fighting  Against  Import  Threat 

All  of  Naugatuck  is  united  in  a  campaign 
to  guarantee  its  economic  future  from  se- 
rious harm  by  cheaper  foreign  Imports. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  a  division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  goes  through  with  its 
plan  to  drastically  reduce  the  tariff  on  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles,  the  impact  could  be 
disastrous  to  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.'s  footwear 
division  in  the  valley  community. 

U.S.  Rubber  and  other  American  manu- 
facturers of  this  type  of  footgear  are  already 
hard  pressed  to  compete  with  products  from 
foreign  nations,  particularly  in  Europe,  wh«re 
m.-itcrials  and  labor  are  much  cheaper.  Cus- 
toms now  se'ts  the  tariff  on  the  basis  of 
American-made  shoes  selling  for  $2.65.  Cus- 
toms proposes  reducing  the  figure  to  90  cents. 

Management,  labor,  civic  leaders,  public 
officials,  and  others  are  united  in  their  posi- 
tion that  Naugatuck  industry  should  not  be 
jeopardized. 

Cheap  imports  have  been  flowing  into  this 
country  since  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
Some  have  not  been  injurious  to  the  general 
economy.    Others  have. 

We  recognize  the  merit  of  the  organized 
opposition  in  Naugatuck.  We  can  also  recall 
what  a  tariff  change  did  to  the  clock  in- 
dustry here  in  New  Haven.  A  once  prosper- 
ous industry  died.  The  footwear  business 
so  important  to  Naugatuck  and  Connecticut 
should  not  be  strangled  with  the  same  tariff 
noose. 


(From  the  Naugatuck   (Conn.)    News. 
Oct.  13,  1965] 

We  Face  a  Crisis 

If  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  their  way, 
Naugatuck's  Footwear  Division  of  U.S.  Rub- 
ber Co.  might  well  be  out  of  business  in 
several  years. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  has  been  using  a  shoe  like  that 
manufactured  in  Naugatuck,  selling  for 
about  $2.65,  as  the  basis  for  establishing 
tariffs  on  rubber  and  canvas  footwear.  The 
Customs  Bureau  now  proposes  to  change 
this,  and  base  the  tariff  on  the  price  of  an 
American-manufactured  shoe  which  sells  for 
about  90  cents. 

Even  under  the  present  tariff,  Naugatuck 
Footwear  officials  report  they  must  struggle 
to  hold  a  portion  of  the  market.  Should  the 
drastic  reduction,  as  proposed,  be  put  into 
effect,  it  is  doubtful  that  U.S.  Rubber  could 
hold  any  of  the  market.  Foreign  made 
goods  are  already  providing  very  stiff  com- 
petition, and  the  reduction  of  the  base  for 
tariffs  by  nearly  two-thirds  would  certainly 
Induce  a  virtual  flooding  of  the  market  by 
foreign-made  goods. 

Certainly,  the  Footwear  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Rubber  Co.  is  facing  a  crisis.  For  that  mat- 
ter, the  entire  Naugatuck  economy  is  facing 
a  crisis,  since  the  Footwear  Division  forms 
the  very  backbone  of  Naugatuck's  economy, 
providing  jobs  for  many  boroughites  and  pay- 
ing a  large  slice  of  the  local  tax  dollar  each 
year.  Most  merchants  have  geared  their 
business  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 
employed  here. 

At  the  present  time,  George  Froehlich, 
president  of  Local  45,  and  Thomas  Nelligan. 
a  representative  of  the  Footwear  Division  of 
U.S.  Rubber  Co..  are  In  Washington,  D.C. 
meeting  with  Congressmen,  officials  of  the 
Labor  Department  and  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  In  an  effort  to  head  off  the  Im- 
pending economic  disaster. 

It  may  well  be  that  special  legislation  will 
be  required,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  this 
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may  not  be  able  to  be  accomplished  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  The  Congress  is 
moving  swiftly  toward  adjournment  and 
many  speculate  there  is  not  enough  time  to 
head  off  tne  tariff  reduction  with  special 
legislation. 

Reports  are.  too.  that  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms is  not  inclined  to  changing  its  mind  in 
the  matter.  Apparently  nothing  short  of 
Presidential  intervention  will  stop  the  re- 
duction at  this  time. 

Many  see  the  reduction  in  tariff  as  an- 
other step  in  the  liberals'  plan  to  seek  free 
woilcl  trade  certainly  Is  the  idealistic  method 
of  the  most  economical  method  of  producing 
and  marketing  goods  and  might  in  the  long 
run  serve  everyone  to  best  advantage. 

But.  What  happens  in  the  meantime. 
Will  it  take  100  years  for  the  world  to  adjust? 
Where  will  the  jobs  be  for  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  In  this  country  as  for- 
eign made  goods  take  over  the  market? 

It  is  the  immediate  consequences  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with.  We  mu.st  preserve 
the  jobs  that  are  now  available. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  must  consider  its 
l>osiiion. 

We  call  upon  all  residents  of  Naugatuck  to 
actively  participate  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
tariffs  at  the  present  level.  Write  to  your 
Congressmen,  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
t.oms — let  them  know  just  how  you  feel 
about  the  matter. 


Waterbury,  Conn., 

October  20.  19f5. 
Dear  Sir:   I  am  employed  at  the  U.S.  Rub- 
b?r  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

This  is  to  protest  reducing  the  tariff  rate 
on  canvas  and  rubber  footwear.  We  hear 
so  much  about  the  war  on  poverty,  so  why 
isn't  something  being  done  to  protect  us  and 
our  jobs?  Is  it  logical  to  put  thousands  of 
Americans  out  of  work  and  on  relief,  just 
to  bolster  a  foreign  country's  economy? 

Our  first  thought  should  be  to  do  what's 
best  for  us  first. 

When  you  contact  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
please  let  them  know  how  we  feel.  Thank 
you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  J.  MARt.\NO. 
Member.  United  Rubber  Workrm. 

Local  'IB. 


NAtTGATUCK.   CONN., 

October  15.  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Monacan:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter in  regards  to  the  present  crisis  facing  me 
in  the  Naugatuck  footwear  plant  and  Nauga- 
tuck as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  information  available  to 
me.  I  feel  this  unfair  competition  from 
abroad  should  be  curtailed  to  the  point 
where  it  does  not  threaten  any  American's 
job  here  in  this  country. 

We  not  only  have  to  contend  with  auto- 
mation, but  now  competition  from  countries 
who  would  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  our 
generosity  as  a  country  to  feed  money  and 
know-how  into  their  industries. 

I  believe  in  helping  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
but  who  is  going  to  help  me?  Who  is  going 
to  pay  my  taxes?  Who  is  going  to  feed  and 
clothe  me?  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  my 
home? 

I  don't  want  Uncle  Sam  to.  I  just  want 
him  to  see  that  I  don't  lose  my  oppor- 
tunity to  work  to  be  independent  and  to  be 
able  to  keep  shouldering  my  responsibilities 
as  an  American  and  as  a  mother. 

As  my  Representative  In  Congress.  Mr. 
MoNACAN.  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  do 
all  in  your  power  to  prevent  foreign  imports 
from  being  the  cause  of  unemployment  in 
Naugatuck,  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  our 
country. 

I  place  my  hopes  and  confidence  in  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Helen  Speck. 


Democratic  Town  Committee. 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  October  14,  1965. 
U.S.  Congressman  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Refer  to  copies  of  letters 
received  concerning  revised  method  of  ap- 
plying tariff  to  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes. 

Tlie  entire  Naugatuck  Valley  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  this  Issue  as  It  means  direct 
support  and  a  livelihood  to  approximately 
20.000  persons. 

The  Democratic  town  committee  and  the 
party  wishes  your  wholehearted  support  In 
this  critical  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  J.  Klonoski,  Chairman. 


United  Rubber,   Cork,  Linoleum, 
and  Plastic  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, Loc.\L  No.  45, 
Natigatuck.  Conn..  October  1, 1965. 
The  Honorable  John  S.  Monacan, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  am  enclosing  copies  of 
letters  which  I  have  sent  to  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Weiss  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  Assistant  Secretary  Davis  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  an  effort  to  get 
across  to  them  the  problem  we  are  con- 
fronted with  if  the  Customs  Department 
goes  ahead  and  revises  its  present  method 
of  figuring  tariff  on  fabric  rubber-soled 
footwear. 

The  letter  outlines  our  position  and  I 
would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  contact 
these  gentlemen  in  our  behalf  on  this  very 
Important  matter.  October  18  is  the  dead- 
line for  getting  Information  into  the  Customs 
Department  relative  to  our  position,  so  you 
can  see  this  does  not  allow  us  very  much 
time. 

Tom  Nelligan  and  I  will  be  in  Washington 
the  week  of  October  11,  at  which  time  we  will 
discuss  the  problem  with  you  at  greater 
length.  In  the  meantime,  any  additional 
information  that  you  desire  on  the  subject 
we  will  be  glad  to  furnish. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  Froehlich,  President. 


October  1,  1965. 
Mr.  Harry  Weiss. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Labor,  U.S  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  regulations  are  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  revise 
the  present  method  for  figuring  tariff  on 
fabric  rubber  soled  footwear.  Presently,  the 
tariff  Is  based  on  an  American  made  shoe 
which  Is  like  or  similar  to  the  Imported 
product.  The  proposed  regulations  would 
change  this  so  that  the  tariff  would  be  based 
on  the  lowest  priced  fabric  shoe  made  In  this 
country.  This  would  eliminate  the  present 
comparison  now  being  used  and  successfully 
defended  in  the  courts,  whereby  the  shoe 
used  for  setting  the  tariff  is  made  by  a  high 
paying  union  organized  plant  and,  in  its 
place,  the  Customs  Department  would  use  a 
shoe  made  by  a  low  paying  unorganized 
company. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  impact 
that  the  importation  of  fabric  shoes  has 
made  at  Naugatuck.  We  constantly  see  our 
membership  rolls  declining,  and  fabric  shoe 
workers  in  our  union  for  the  past  5  weeks 
have  only  worked  30  to  32  hours  a  week,  fol- 
lowing a  1  week  layoff.  If  aid  Is  given  to  the 
Importers  of  these  shoes.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  more  cheap  Imported  fabric  shoes  will 
be  coming  Into  the  country  and  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  our  people  will  deteriorate. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why 
this  change  should  even  be  discussed  in  light 
of  the  present  economic  problems  of  the 
domestic  rubber  footwear  Industry. 


We  would  respectfully  request  that  in  de- 
liberations on  this  proposal,  you  take  into 
consideration  the  plight  of  our  members  as 
it  will  affect  their  livelihood  if  such  regula- 
tions are  adopted.  We  are  certain  that  their 
adoption  will  practically  destroy  the  industry 
which  has  been  providing  the  wages  and 
benefits  we,  in  the  organized  plants,  have 
negotiated  over  the  years. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Froehlich, 
President,   Local   45,   URW,  AFL-CIO. 


October  1,  1965. 
Mr.  William  True  Davis,  Jr.. 
Assi.stant    Secretary    of    Treasury,    Treasury 
Department,  Bureau  of  Customs,  Wash, 
ingtofi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  regulations  are  being  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  revise  the 
present  method  for  figuring  tariff  on  fabric 
rubber  soled  footwear.  Presently,  tne  tariff 
is  based  on  an  American-made  shoe  which 
is  like  or  similar  to  the  Imported  product. 
The  proposed  regulations  would  change  this 
so  that  the  tariff  would  be  based  on  the  low- 
est priced  fabric  shoe  made  in  this  country. 
This  would  eliminate  the  present  comparison 
now  being  used  and  successfully  defended  in 
the  courts,  whereby  the  shoe  used  for  setting 
the  tariff  is  made  by  a  high  paying  union 
organized  plant  and,  in  Its  place,  the  Customs 
Department  would  use  a  shoe  made  by  a 
low  paying  unorganized  company. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  Impact 
that  the  importation  of  fabric  shoes  has  made 
at  Naugatuck.  We  constantly  see  our  mem- 
bership rolls  declining,  and  fabric  shoe 
workers  in  our  union  for  the  past  5  weeks 
have  only  worked  32  hours  a  week  following 
a  1-week  layoff.  If  aid  is  given  to  the  im- 
porters of  these  shoes,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  more  cheap  Imported  fabric  shoes  will 
be  coming  into  the  country  and  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  our  people  will  deteriorate. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why 
this  change  should  even  be  discussed  In  light 
of  the  present  economic  problems  of  the 
domestic  rubber  footwear  industry. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  in 
deliberations  on  this  proposal,  you  take  into 
consideration  the  plight  of  our  members  as 
it  will  affect  their  livelihood  If  such  regula- 
tions are  adopted.  We  are  certain  that  their 
adoption  will  practically  destroy  the  indus- 
try which  has  been  providing  the  wages  and 
benefits  we,  in  the  organized  plants,  have 
negotiated  over  the  years. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Froehlich. 
President.  Local  45,  URW,  AFL-CIO. 


Woodbury.  Conn.. 

October  15.  1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reducing  the  tariffs  on  rubber  and  can- 
vas footwear  will  greatly  curtail  and  possibly 
doom  the  now  thriving  footwear  Industry 
In  Naugatuck.  A  failure  of  the  footwear  divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  would  spell  dis- 
aster to  the  entire  Naugatuck  economy. 
Must  the  rise  of  free  world  trade  scatter  In  its 
wake  the  skeletons  of  once  prosperous 
American  communities?  We  the  educators  of 
Naugatuck  urge  that  action  be  taken  to 
maintain  tariffs  at  their  present  level. 
Charles  E.  Cosgriff.  President, 

Naugatuck  Teachers  League. 


The  Naugatuck  Valley 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 
Naugatuck.  Conn.,  October  18,  1965. 
Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  The  Nauga- 
tuck Valley  Labor  Council  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  endorsing  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  you  on  the  following  Items : 

We  here  in  Naugatuck  realize  the  splendid 
Job    that    you    have    done    on    the    rubber 
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tariff,  and  we  know  that  you  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  this  behalf. 

We  also  realize  that  you  have  taken  a 
strong  position  on  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, and  we  know  that  you  will  continue 
to  do  so  m  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Hoping  that  this  will  find  you  before  ad- 
journment, and  hoping  that  you  and  the 
family  have  the  happiest  of  the  coming 
holidays. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 
I  Walter  Lantieri, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Naugatuck  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Naugatuck,  Conn.,  October  18, 1965. 
Mr.  Lester  Johnson, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Bureau  of  Customs, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  president  of  the  Naugatuck 
Chamber  of  Commerce  I  am  protesting  the 
proposed  tariff  reduction  on  canvas  and  rub- 
ber footwear.  The  fact  that  foreign  imports 
of  canvas  and  rubber  shoes  has  risen  from 
115,000  pairs  in  1955  to  28  million  pairs  In 
1962  makes  it  obvious  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  not  being  hurt  by  the  present 
tariff.  Naugatuck  is  a  town  of  about  21,000 
inhabitants  and  over  5,000  people  are  em- 
ployed at  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  footwear  plant 
in  Naugatuck. 

We  have  recently  had  a  week's  layoff  at  the 
footwear  plant  due  to  lack  of  orders,  and 
several  hundred  employees  are  now  on  a 
layoff  status.  The  workers  at  Naugatuck 
Footwear  enjoy  top  wages  and  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  A  lowering  of  the  tariff  base 
would  mean  that  foreign  shoes,  made  by  low 
paid  labor,  could  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
at  lower  prices.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
not  only  would  there  be  an  adverse  economic 
effect  In  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  but  also  In  other 
communities  in  the  Nation  that  manufacture 
canvas  and  rubber  footwear.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  your  department  will  reconsider 
the  decision  to  figure  the  tariff  base  on  a 
90  cents  a  pair  of  shoes  rather  than  on  a 
$2.65  pair  of  shoes  as  at  present. 
Yours  truly, 

I  George  F.  Kennedy. 

October  14,   1965. 
Customs  Bureau, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Wa.<thington,  DC. 

Gentlemen  :  As  mayor  of  the  town  of  Nau- 
gatuck, Conn..  I  am  writing  to  vigorously 
protest  the  planned  reduction  on  tariffs  on 
rubber  and  canvas  footwear  which  would 
cripple  and  probably  end  the  long  thriving 
Naugatuck  footwear  Industry  which  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  backbone  of  this  town's 
economy. 

This  is  a  most  drastic  action  as  plani^ed, 
since  it  can  affect  the  lives  of  all  Naugatuck 
residents  "Within  a  brief  period  of  time.  The 
action  would  also  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  a  number  of  other  nearby  commu- 
nities which  supply  a  sizable  portion  of  our 
footwear  plant  labor  force. 

I  strongly  appeal  to  all  concerned  to  re- 
view all  aspects  of  the  economy  in  Nauga- 
tuck aiid  other  parts  of  this  country  before 
final  action  is  t.iken  to  reduce  footwear 
tariffs. 

Sincerel}'. 

Joseph  C.  Raytkwich, 

Mayor. 

United  Rubber.  Cork, 
Linoleum,  &  Plastic  Workers 

of  America.  AFL-CIO,  CLC, 
Akro7i,  Ohio,  October  8,  1965. 
Re  proposal  to  issue  new  guidelines  for  use 
by  appraising  officers  in  appraisement  of 
imported  rubber-soled  and  rubber  foot- 
wear. 
Hon.  Lester  D.  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Cristoms, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tenion  that  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  given 


notice  of  its  proposal  to  issue  guidelines  for 
the  use  by  appraising  officers  in  valuing  Im- 
ported   rubber-soled    and    rubber    footwear. 

This  organization  represents  in  excess  of 
20,000  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber-soled  and  rubber  footwear 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  our  sincere  and 
considered  opinion  that  the  issuance  of  the 
proposed  guidelines  would  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  Job  security,  the  wages, 
and  the  employment  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent who  are  engaged  In  this  type  of  pro- 
duction. 

There  has  been  submitted  to  you  a  com- 
prehensive and  well -reasoned  brief  on  be- 
half of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.Y.  We  have  caused  a  careful  review 
of  that  brief  to  be  made  and  we  agree  with 
and  subscribe  to  the  arguments  made  there- 
in and  the  conclusions  therein  set  forth. 

We  submit  that  the  adoption  of  the  argu- 
ments and  the  conclusions  contained  in  the 
memorandum  brief  of  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Inc.,  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  employees  en- 
gaged in  production  therein. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

George   Burdon, 
International  President. 


CARL  ALBERT 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be 
justly  proud  of  our  majority  leader,  Carl 
Albert.  During  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, he  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  men 
in  the  free  world.  Though  weighted 
down  with  the  tremendous  burdens,  Carl 
Albert  has  always  been  attentive  to  the 
wishes  of  his  colleagues.  A  whisper  In 
the  ear  during  debate,  a  phone  call  from 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  seniority  lad- 
der on  either  side  of  the  aisle  has  always 
received  his  earnest  attention.  Carl  Al- 
bert has  never  been  too  busy  to  meet  the 
constituents  of  colleagues  or  friends. 
Carl  Albert  is  a  leader  of  great  under- 
standing and  deeply  humility.  In  his 
leadership  role,  he  has  been  sustained 
by  dignity,  a  sense  of  humor,  devotion 
to  this  great  institution  of  Congress  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  Carl  Albert  is  completely  de- 
voted to  the  principles  and  ideals  that 
made  this  Nation  great.  Carl  Albert  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic, educational,  spiritual,  and  mili- 
tary growth. 

Some  years  ago  Khrushchev,  of  Soviet 
Russia,  boasted  that  he  would  bury 
America  in  the  field  of  economic  compe- 
tition. Khrushchev  has  been  buried  po- 
litically forever  by  his  own  Government 
because  he  failed  in  his  feeble  effort  to 
outproduce  the  United  States.  Under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  Carl  Albert 
we  are  winning  the  economic  war.  "We 
are  in  the  57th  month  of  a  continued  in- 
crease in  our  gross  national  product.  We 
have  created  6  million  new  jobs.  We  are 
winning  in  "Vietnam  and  our  space  pro- 
gram is  advancing  rapidly.  His  lovely 
wife,  Mary,  has  sustained  and  encour- 


aged Carl  during  this  momentous  and 
historic  session  as  always.  She  is  a  South 
Carolinian  of  whom  we  are  proud.  Until 
next  session  of  this  Congress,  Mrs.  Dorn 
joins  me  in  wishing  for  them  some  rest 
and  the  very  best  always. 


JERRY  FORD 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  Congress.  The  80th  Congress  was 
a  great  Congress.  Future  leaders 
abounded  in  the  80th  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, former  Vice  President  Nixon,  and 
many  others  served  in  that  Congress 
with  honor  and  distinction.  A  young 
man  who  served  in  that  illustrious 
group — and  also  marked  for  leader- 
ship— was  Jerry  Ford,  the  distinguished 
and  able  minority  leader  of  this  House. 

Jerry  Ford,  in  this  Congress,  has  been 
the  epitome  of  statesmanship.  He  has 
fought  as  an  American  and  has  placed 
the  welfare  of  his  country  ahead  of 
partisanship  and  personal  ambition.  He 
has  offered  constructive  opposition  and 
has  made  possible,  by  his  cooperation, 
some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
this  Congress. 

Jerry  Ford  could  have  stayed  on  the 
sidelines  and  criticized  when  America's 
destiny  was  being  shaped  in  southeast 
Asia.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jerry  Ford  sup- 
ported our  "Vietnam  policy  and  helped 
mold  the  united  backing  necessary  for  a 
winning  team  which  has  halted  Com- 
munist aggression. 


HALE  BOGGS 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob^iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  illustrious  whip.  Hale 
BoGGS,  has  been  the  fullback  on  the 
greatest  legislative  team  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  drove  across  many  scores 
from  the  1-yard  line  where  the  oppo- 
sition was  the  toughest.  He  drew  the  de- 
fense in  close  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
making  possible  the  touchdown  passes 
and  long  runs  of  fantastic  legislative 
achievement. 

This  House  experienced  more  rollcalls 
and  quorum  calls  than  any  «legislative 
body  in  1  year  in  all  history.  It  has  been 
a  trying  and  challenging  session  for  our 
leadership.  Hale  Boggs  has  taken  his 
rightful  place  in  the  legislative  hall  of 
fame  through  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished legislative  leadership. 

Hale  Boggs  played  a  major  role  in 
adopting   a  great  program  which   will 


I  recently  received  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitanan 
Universahst  Association  calling  for  Fed- 
eral action.  It  expresses  the  feelings 
and  conclusions  of  many  people.  I  in- 
clude the  resolution  along  with  the  bill 
introduced  by  me  yesterday: 

Resolution:   Photection  Against  Racial 
Assault 

Whereas  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
13C3  '.^.i  iw.Je  p-  ■ '.h'.z  c>:  >-■•■>•  ad..i:ii..  k^- 
v;'<<rd  equality  of  rights  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  in  the  ureaa  of  education, 
public  uccommod  itlons  and  faciUiles.  em- 
ployment. Federiil-ald  progr:ims.  und  the 
exercise  of  the  frunchlse.  and 

Where.**  the  lull  and  free  exercise  of 
tlies«  new  rights  and  opportunities  is  de- 
pendent  on  the  aaiety  o(  the  individual  from 
intimidation,  coercion.  i<nd  bodily  h.irm.  or 
threats  of  IxKlily  harm,  and 

Whereas  many  brave  men  and  women.  In- 
cluding mmis'ers  of  this  tree  fiuih.  working 
to  secure  these  rights  and  opportunities  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men.  have  suf- 
fered tKKlily  harm  and  even  death  In  the 
effort;    and 

Whereas  the  bOi-rd  of  tru.-.ree.s  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Univercaiist  Association  Is  mindful 
of  Its  responsibility  to  those  of  its  own 
ministers  and  laymen  who  are  risking  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  racial  Justice  and 
brotherhood,  and  is  mindful  of  Its  concern 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  those 
engaged  In  the  movement  for  equal  rights 
and    opportunities:    Now,    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Unitarian  Universahst  Association  urges 
the  Justice  Department  to  press  with  re- 
newed vigor  the  prosecution  under  existing 
law.  of  those  guilty  of  the  beatings,  the 
shootings,  the  bombings,  and  the  killings; 
and  be  it  furtlier 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Unitarian  Universahst  Association  urges 
the  President  to  recommend  and  the  Con- 
gress   to    enact    new    Federal    legislation    at 


irom  violence  on  the  streets  and  highways 
and  other  instruments  or  instrumentalitic- 
of  commerce;  and  all  rights  created,  secured, 
or  protected  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

"Any  violation  of  this  section  which  results 
in  death  or  maiming  or  was  Intended  so  to 
result  is  a  felony  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  life,  or  both. 

"Any  violation  of  this  section  which  is  car- 
ried out  with  a  deadly  weapon  or  which 
causes  or  was  intended  to  cause  bodily  harm 

of  not  more  than  S15.000  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"Any  other  violntlon.s  of  this  section  is  a 
mUd^meanor  and  shall  be  punLshed  by  a  fine 
of  not  mnre  th:tii  91.000  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
nppIUatlon  tlirrcuf  to  any  person  or  cirmm- 
stancrs  is  held  liivnlld.  the  remainder  of  the 
section  and  the  application  of  the  provl-.tnii 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situ.itcd  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affeited 
thereby. 

"As  u.sed  111  this  section,  'for  reasons  of 
r:>ce°  &hall  ineuii  bccavise  of  hostility  to  tli<- 
victim's  race,  or  racial  associations,  or  sup- 
port of  r.^clal  equality,  or  with  intent  to  (Ms- 
courage  racial  equnllty. 

";  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  by  persons  i.ct- 
Ing  under  color  of  law 

"No  person,  acting  tinder  color  of  any  law. 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  ctistom  es- 
tablished by  or  having  the  force  of  law.  or 
in  conspiracy  with  or  in  aid  of  another,  so 
acting,  shall  Injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  in- 
timidate another  In  the  free  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of  any  right  or  privilege  which  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
secures  against  violation  by  persons  acting 
under  color  of  law  or  otherwise,  or  because 
of  his  having  exercised  or  been  about  to 
exercise  the  same,  or  for  reasons  of  race. 

"The  rights  and  privileges  protected  by  this 
section  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  set  forth  In 
the   previous   section;    the   right   to   be   free 


^^  imiM  i.-5uiiineii t  I'.T  not  ifSS  mail  one  yc:ii' 
nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both. 

"Any  other  violation  of  this  section  Is  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $300  nor  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  of  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  section  and  the  application  of  the 
provision  to  other  persons  not  similarly  situ- 
ated or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 

nfTortpr'   th««r"b'.' 

"As  used  In  this  section,  'for  reasons  of 
race'  shall  have  the  same  nieaiiing  as  In  sec- 
tion 241  of  this  title  •. 


A  THREAT  TO  OUR  RIBDER  FOOT- 
WEAR     INDUSTRY-TO     COITON 
FARMERS  AND  THE  TEX11LE  IN 
DISTRY 

Mr  DYAL.  Mr  Stxaker.  I  u.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Kentlrmnn  Jiom 
Connecticut  I  Mr  M«)n*(;an1  may  rxti-nd 
hi.s  lemark.s  at  this  point  m  the  Rtn  nr» 
and  include  extiancou.s  matter. 

Tho  SPEAKER  I.s  there  obicriion 
to  the  request  of  the  uenlleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
months  a^o.  on  August  19,  1965.  a  short 
official  notice  concerninp  a  propo.sed  re- 
vision of  tariff  policies  appeared  amonp: 
the  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register. 
This  notice  was  published  to  advise  all 
interested  parties  of  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau's intention  to  change  the  long  exist- 
ing standard  of  interpretation  of  the 
basis  for  establishing  the  tariff  on  im- 
ported rubber-soled  footwear. 

This  change  would  be  effected  through 
the  application  of  prevailing  ad  valorem 
rates  to  an  American  selling  price  which 


Till--  iiiniifi,  »"   ••'.■    »j>jji,.-i..^ 

posed  interpretation. 

While  this  is  a  matter  of  most  signifl- 
cance  to  the  rubber  industry,  I  ^vant  to 
point  out  that  this  proposea  ^hango 
would  vastly  increase  the  import  of 
foreign-made  canvas  uppers  and  these 
imports  would  markedly  affect  present 
domestic  sales  of  U.S.  cotton  farmers  and 
textile  producers. 

I  hope  that  this  threat  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  administrative  action.  If  not, 
I  am  picpai't'd  u.  iilc  i^incdial  lerii.^la,- 
tion. 

For  the  Information  of  Ihc  Members 
of  ConKrcN-s.  I  am  incUidlii:  u  copy  of 
my  Utter  to  the  cxrcutivt-  d<'partMnnt.s 
ami  a  samplln  •  of  Ihr  1«  »t.  rs  1  havr  rc- 
rnviHi  from  (rroiips  and  tndividu  »ls  *ho 
will  b<'  an«'«t.<l  by  the  ru-tmis  Hum-.i'i  • 
ttilion  In  ronjiinctioii  with  II»«*m-  lit - 
tris  I  am  IncludlMK  immUimmi  rdUoiial' 
vkhich  nppr.uvd  In  the  Oct  »bi  r  11.  1»«5 
<dltion  of  thi'Nauiatuck  N<w»  and  the 
October  18  \'Mh.  edUlun  «.(  the  Ne* 
Haven  Re»  l.Mcr 

CXtob"    I*     I1W6 
lint)   H»N«T  H   r.'Wirm 
Srr^rtarv  of  thf  Trrasury. 
Wanhinglon    ft  C 

DfAR  Mr  KumTARV  On  Aiu:u»t  10  \96b 
the  Bureau  of  Cvi.stom"  puhllshcl  a  proptised 
new  ft^ndard  lor  the  use  of  Customs  otnclal* 
m  valuing  imi>ort«l  rubber-solcd  footwear 
(Dcp.irtmrnt  of  th«>  Tren.sury.  Bureau  of  Cvis- 
toms.  (332  n.  appraisement  of  footwear  sub- 
ject to  American  Fclllng  price— notice  of  op- 
portunity to  present  views  regarding  pro- 
posed Interpretation  of  'Like  or  similar'  mer- 
chandise as  It  relates  to  appraisement  on  the 
basis  of  American  selling  price  under  sec. 
336.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.) 

The  Bureau's  proposal  is  designed  to  effect 
a  major  reduction  In  the  tariff  of  these  arti- 
cles by  reversing  a  policy  of  tariff  adjust- 
ment which  was  initiated  by  Presidential 
proclamation    In    1933   and   which    has   pre- 


to  23.675.619  pairs,  iii  lOCO.  liie  imports 
totaled  30,435.481  and  in  1962  the  figure  was 
29.225,176  p.iirs.  In  an  even  shorter  period, 
tte  li-npjrtanon  of  foreign-made  canvas  up- 
per, nteiided  ic.  uachment  to  American- 
made  rubber  sole     iias  climbed  to   over   10 

millioii  pairs. 

These  developments  raise  even  more  seri- 
ous questions  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  new  proposal.  If  the  new  guidelines 
are  adopted  and  the  "lowest  type  and  price" 
of  domestic  articles  are  selected  for  the  tariff 
base,  it  Is  entirely  probable  that  the  "lowest 
p^  ,.,!••  flonir  tir  products  will  be  those  with 
the  imported  foreign  uppers  wluch  are  prow- 
tns  In  volume.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
iMm'.i;  *'nt:  t'-.e  32-venr  "Id  American  fielllng 
price  svsl*m  the  proposed  standard  will  serl- 
ounlv  dam.iRe  i'>e  American  testile  Industry 
and  the  «-<.tton  t.iimtrs  who  now  pro\  ide  »»»«■ 
U  S   priMlMred  csn\as  upper* 

III  KMM^Iitc  the  eflr«t  of  the^  propossU 
ii|M.ii  the  .  on«fes»l<»«>sl  d^tflrl  which  I  rep- 
,^  rr,'     I  trrred  »Uh  Ub<«r  snd  msn- 

„,rn  r.,i  f  the  I'  I*   Kubbrr  Co  p*si»« 

,„    N  K     I  ..nn      I    h*>e   le«n.ed    lh«t 

i».r  N  tk  plsni  al'me  h«s  l«»d  oO  siK»ut 

•MK)  workrrs  in  its  mntM  i<»ot»e.ir  dep«rt- 
mrt.t  s.  •  result  ol  the  pre^ure  of  luremii 
rompeiiuun  uniler  esuiin*  proi«<rtlvr 
nie.sures  Morr..ver.  the  pUnt  bus  reduced 
the  »  .rk»»-eli  to  M  hours  und  was  I.»rre«l  t" 
^hut  down  one  week  because  ol  this  compe- 
tition I  win  not  si>eruluic  on  the  ultimate 
iMitontlalii  of  dam;.Ke  »"  »'>«■  economic  well- 
being  of  employers  and  owners  of  fabric 
rubber-soled  footwear  planu  If  the  proposed 
formula  is  applied.  That  It  will  be  consider- 
able and  hazardous  Is  obvlovis  In  the  com- 
parlFon  of  the  high  and  low  costs  of  produc- 
tion prevailing  and  the  volume  of  Import 
competition  under  current  tariff  rates. 

Those  facts  and  figures  point  up  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with 
and  they  provide  ample  evidence  that  the 
Customs  Bureau  proposals  are  poorly  limed 
and  ill  advised.  I  oppose  the  proposals  of 
the  Customs  Bureau  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  their  recall. 
I  shall  appreciate  your  support  and  assist- 
ance and  I  hope  that  you  also  will  see  fit 


noose. 

IProm  the  Naugatuck   (Conn.)    News, 
Oct.  13,  19651 
We  Face  a  Crisis 
If  tH5  Bureau  of  Customs  has  their  way, 
Naugatuck's  Footwear  Division  of  U.S.  Rub- 
ber   Co.    might    well    be    out   of    business    in 
several  j-ears. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  has  been  using  a  shoe  like  that 
manufactured     In     Naugatuck.    selling     for 

!ihr.n-  ^.>«.=S.  n"  *  he  l)«Bt«  for  •••tabli-hlug 
tariila  on  rubber  and  canv;.^  i.x.twci.i  ii..- 
Customs  Bureau  now  proposes  to  (.«!>«• 
this  and  base  the  tnrlfT  on  the  p'  vt  o*  sn 
Anient  ..n-m.»4^urMClure<i  siu»t  v  .i  ..  ••»••  •"• 
ukx>ut  tM   rrlilf 

»;\rn   imdrr  tU»  pee«ent  imrtll    W««»r-'"-» 
r^iiti^^t  «>m.i*u  report  U»e>  "•'*•«  • 
iu  hold  •  p.'riu>n  ..i  tttm  ntAr%e<      mi<«.    . 
drM«K    re.lu.«K.ii     »9  peupnMU     tm   put    n. 
Wttrrt     tl    u  «lt»wbllui    tlwit    U  H     Kut»l»ri    .  .  u  •! 
U»Ha     "HIT     ••»     the    ttMket        t^.tntu     n..4d# 
gtnmX*   are   slre-dy   pro»Wllll«   \*t\    stiff   •« 'n 
p«tit.oi>    snd  tl»e  reductUw  ol   the  !»•••  i.  • 
t^rins  t))    iie«rl>    t*>o-tl>lrd»   w.iud   c 
liMiuce   a   \irtual   fltiodlng   of   the   nirti*.. 
forctcn-made  goods 

Certainly,  the  Fiwtwear  DI^UIon  of  the  U  n 
Rubber  Co   Is  facing  a  crisis     For  that  mat 
ler    the  ei  tire  Naugatuck  economy  Is  facinc 
»   crUls.   since   the   Footwear   Division    formf 
the  very  backbone  of  Naugatuck's  econom> 
providing  Jobs  for  many  borou^b'tPS  :i"d  V^y- 
ing  a  large  slice  of  the  local  tax  dollar  each 
year       Most    merchants    have    geared    their 
business  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 
emploved  here. 

At  the  present  time.  George  Froehllch. 
president  of  Local  45.  and  Thomas  NelUgan. 
a  represenutlve  of  the  Footwear  Division  of 
US  Rubber  Co..  are  in  Washington.  D.C  . 
meeting  vrtth  Congressmen,  officials  of  the 
Labor  Department  and  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  m  an  effort  to  head  off  the  Im- 
pending economic  disaster. 

It  may  well  be  that  special  legislation  will 
be  required,  but  It  Is  also  possible  that  this 
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may  not  be  able  to  be  accomplished  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  The  Congress  is 
moving  swiftly  toward  adjournment  and 
many  speculate  there  is  not  enough  time  to 
head  off  the  tariff  reduction  with  special 
legislation. 

Reports  are.  too,  that  the  Bvireau  of  Cus- 
toms is  not  inclined  to  changing  its  mind  in 
the  matter.  Apparently  nothing  short  of 
Presidential  Intervention  will  stop  the  re- 
duction at  this  time. 

Many  see  the  reduction  in  tariff  as  an- 
other step  in  the  liberals"  plan  to  seek  free 
world  trade  certainly  is  the  idealistic  method 
of  the  most  economical  method  of  producing 
and  marketing  goods  and  might  in  the  long 
run  serve  everyone   to  best  advantage. 

But.  What  happens  in  the  meantime. 
Will  it  take  100  years  for  the  world  to  adjust? 
Where  will  the  jobs  be  for  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  In  this  country  as  for- 
eign made  goods  take  over  the  market? 

It  is  the  immediate  consequences  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with.  We  must  preserve 
the  Jobs  that  are  now  available. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  must  consider  its 
position. 

We  call  upon  all  residents  of  Naugatuck  to 
actively  participate  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
tariffs  at  the  present  level.  Write  to  your 
Congressmen,  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
t(,tns — let  them  know  just  how  you  feel 
about  the  matter. 

Waterbury.  Conn.. 

October  20.  l9Co. 
Dear  Sir:   I  am  employed  at  the  U.S.  Rub- 
b?r  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

This  is  to  protest  reducing  the  tariff  rate 
on  canvas  and  rubber  footwear.  We  hear 
so  much  about  the  war  on  poverty,  so  why 
isn't  something  being  done  to  protect  us  and 
our  jobs?  Is  it  logical  to  put  thousands  of 
Americans  out  of  work  and  on  relief,  just 
to  bolster  a  foreign  country's  economy? 

Our  first  thought  should  be  to  do  what's 
best  for  us  first. 

When  you  contact  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
please  let  them  know  how  we  feel.  Thank 
you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  J.  Maruno. 
Memher.  United  Rubber  Workem. 

Local  JS. 


Democratic  Town  Committee, 
Naugatuck,  Conn...  October  14,  1965. 
U.S.  Congressman  John  S.  Monacan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Refer  to  copies  of  letters 
received  concerning  revised  method  of  ap- 
plying tariff  to  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes. 

The  entire  Naugatuck  Valley  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  this  issue  as  It  means  direct 
support  and  a  livelihood  to  approximately 
20.000  persons. 

The  Democratic  town  committee  and  the 
party  wishes  your  wholehearted  support  in 
this  critical  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  J.  Klonoski.  Chairman. 


Naxtg.attjck.  Conn.. 

October  15.  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Monagan:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter in  regards  to  the  present  crisis  facing  me 
in  the  Naugatuck  footwear  plant  and  Nauga- 
tuck as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  information  available  to 
me.  I  feel  this  unfair  competition  from 
abroad  should  be  curtailed  to  the  point 
where  It  does  not  threaten  any  American's 
Job  here  in  this  country. 

We  not  only  have  to  contend  with  auto- 
mation, but  now  competition  from  countries 
who  would  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  our 
generosity  as  a  country  to  feed  money  and 
know-how  into  their  industries. 

I  believe  in  helping  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
but  who  is  going  to  help  me?  Who  is  going 
to  pay  my  taxes?  Who  is  going  to  feed  and 
clothe  me?  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  my 
home? 

I  don't  want  Uncle  Sam  to.  I  just  want 
him  to  see  that  I  don't  lose  my  oppor- 
tunity to  work  to  be  independent  and  to  be 
able  to  keep  shouldering  my  responsibilities 
as  an  American  and  as  a  mother. 

As  my  Representative  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Monacan.  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  do 
all  in  your  power  to  prevent  foreign  Imports 
from  being  the  cause  of  unemployment  in 
Naugatuck,  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  our 
country. 

I  place  my  hopes  and  confidence  In  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Helen  Speck. 


United  Rubber.  Cork.  Linoleum, 
and  Plastic  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Local  No.  45, 

Natigatnck.  Conn..  October  1,  196S. 
The  Honorable  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  I  am  enclosing  copies  of 
letters  which  I  have  sent  to  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Weiss  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  Assistant  Secretary  Davis  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  an  effort  to  get 
across  to  them  the  problem  we  are  con- 
fronted with  if  the  Customs  Department 
goes  ahead  and  revises  its  present  method 
of  figuring  tariff  on  fabric  rubber-soled 
footwear. 

The  letter  outlines  our  position  and  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  contact 
these  gentlemen  in  our  behalf  on  this  very 
Important  matter.  October  18  Is  the  dead- 
line for  getting  information  into  the  Customs 
Department  relative  to  our  position,  so  you 
can  see  this  does  not  allow  us  very  much 
time. 

Tom  Nelllgan  and  I  will  be  in  Washington 
the  week  of  October  11,  at  which  time  we  will 
discuss  the  problem  with  you  at  greater 
length.  In  the  meantime,  any  additional 
information  that  you  desire  on  the  subject 
we  will  be  glad  to  furnish. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Froehlich,  President . 


October  1,  1965. 
Mr.  Harry  Weiss. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Labor,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  regulations  are  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  revise 
the  present  method  for  figuring  tariff  on 
fabric  rubber  soled  footwear.  Presently,  the 
tariff  Is  based  on  an  American  made  shoe 
which  is  like  or  similar  to  the  Imported 
product.  The  proposed  regulations  would 
change  this  so  that  the  tariff  would  be  based 
on  the  lowest  priced  fabric  shoe  made  In  this 
country.  This  would  eliminate  the  present 
comparison  now  being  used  and  successfully 
defended  in  the  courts,  whereby  the  shoe 
used  for  setting  the  tariff  is  made  by  a  high 
paying  union  organized  plant  and,  in  its 
place,  the  Customs  Department  would  use  a 
shoe  made  by  a  low  paying  unorganized 
company. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  Impact 
that  the  Importation  of  fabric  shoes  has 
made  at  Naugatuck.  We  constantly  see  our 
membership  rolls  declining,  and  fabric  shoe 
workers  in  our  union  for  the  past  5  weeks 
have  only  worked  30  to  32  hours  a  week,  fol- 
lowing a  1  week  layoff.  If  aid  is  given  to  the 
importers  of  these  shoes,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  more  cheap  imported  fabric  shoes  will 
be  coming  Into  the  country  and  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  our  people  will  deteriorate. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why 
this  change  should  even  be  discussed  in  light 
of  the  present  economic  problems  of  the 
domestic  rubber  footwear  Industry. 


We  would  respectfully  request  that  In  de- 
liberations on  this  proposal,  you  take  Into 
consideration  the  plight  of  our  members  as 
It  will  affect  their  livelihood  if  such  regula- 
tions are  adopted.  We  are  certain  that  their 
adoption  will  practically  destroy  the  Industry 
which  has  been  providing  the  wages  and 
beneflt-s  we.  in  the  organized  plants,  have 
negotiated  over  the  years. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  Froehlich. 
President.    Local    45.    URW,   AFL-CIO. 


October  1,  1965. 
Mr.  William  True  Davis.  Jr., 
Assistaiit  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Treasury 
Department.  Bureau  of  Customs,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  regulations  are  being  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  revise  the 
present  method  for  figuring  tariff  on  fabric 
rubber  soled  footwear.  Presently,  tne  tariff 
is  based  on  an  American-made  shoe  which 
is  like  or  similar  to  the  Imported  product. 
The  proposed  regulations  would  change  this 
so  that  the  tariff  would  be  based  on  the  low- 
est priced  fabric  shoe  made  In  this  country. 
This  would  eliminate  the  present  comparison 
now  being  used  and  successfully  defended  in 
the  courts,  whereby  the  shoe  used  for  setting 
the  tariff  is  made  by  a  high  paying  union 
organized  plant  and,  in  its  place,  the  Customs 
Department  would  use  a  shoe  made  by  a 
low  paying  xinorganized  company. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  Impact 
that  the  Importation  of  fabric  shoes  has  made 
at  Naugatuck.  We  constantly  see  our  mem- 
bership rolls  declining,  and  fabric  shoe 
workers  in  our  union  for  the  past  5  weeks 
have  only  worked  32  hours  a  week  following 
a  1-week  layoff.  If  aid  is  given  to  the  im- 
porters of  tliese  shoes.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  more  cheap  imported  fabric  shoes  will 
be  coming  into  the  country  and  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  our  people  will  deteriorate. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why 
this  change  should  even  be  discussed  In  light 
of  the  present  economic  problems  of  the 
domestic  rubber  footwear  Indtistry. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  In 
deliberations  on  this  proposal,  you  take  into 
consideration  the  plight  of  our  members  as 
It  will  affect  their  livelihood  If  such  regula- 
tions are  adopted.  We  are  certain  that  their 
adoption  will  practically  destroy  the  indus- 
try which  has  been  providing  the  wages  and 
benefits  we.  in  the  organized  plants,  have 
negotiated  over  the  years. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  Froehlich. 
President.  Local  45.  VRW,  AFL-CIO. 


Woodbury.  Conn., 

October  15.  1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Reducing  the  tariffs  on  rubber  and  can- 
vas footwear  will  greatly  curtail  and  possibly 
doom  the  now  thriving  footwear  Industry 
in  Naugatuck.  A  failure  of  the  footwear  divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  would  spell  dis- 
aster to  the  entire  Naugatuck  economy. 
Must  the  rise  of  free  world  trade  scatter  In  Its 
wake  the  skeletons  of  once  prosperous 
American  communities?  We  the  educators  of 
Naugatuck  urge  that  action  be  taken  to 
maintain  tariffs  at  their  present  level. 
Charles  E.  Cosgriff.  President. 

Naugatuck  Teachers  League. 


The  Naugatuck  Valley 
Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO. 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  October  18.  1965. 
Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  The  Nauga- 
tuck Valley  Labor  Council  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  endorsing  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  you  on  the  following  Items: 

We  here  In  Naugatuck  realize  the  splendid 
Job    that   you    have    done    on    the    rubber 
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tariff,  and  we  know  that  you  will  continue 
to  do  so  In  this  behalf. 

We  also  realize  that  you  have  taken  a 
strong  position  on  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, and  we  know  that  you  vlll  continue 
to  do  so  In  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Hoping  that  this  will  find  you  before  ad- 
lournment.  and  hoping  that  you  and  the 
family  have  the  happiest  of  the  coming 
holidays. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 
Walter  Lantieri, 
[  Recording  Secretary. 

Naugatuck  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Naugatuck,  Conn..  October  18, 1965. 
Mr.  Lester  Johnson, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Bureau  of  Customs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  president  of  the  Naugatuck 
Chamber  of  Commerce  I  am  protesting  the 
proposed  tariff  reduction  on  canvas  and  rub- 
ber footwear.  The  fact  that  foreign  imports 
of  canvas  and  rubber  shoes  has  risen  from 
115,000  pairs  in  1955  to  28  million  pairs  in 
1962  makes  it  obvious  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  not  being  hurt  by  the  present 
tariff.  Naugatuck  Is  a  town  of  about  21,000 
Inhabitants  and  over  5,000  people  are  em- 
ployed at  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  footwear  plant 
In  Naugatuck. 

We  have  recently  had  a  week's  layoff  at  the 
footwear  plant  due  to  lack  of  orders,  and 
several  hundred  employees  are  now  on  a 
layoff  status.  The  workers  at  Naugatuck 
Footwear  enjoy  top  wages  and  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  A  lowering  of  the  tariff  base 
would  mean  that  foreign  shoes,  made  by  low 
paid  labor,  could  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
at  lower  prices.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
not  only  would  there  be  an  adverse  economic 
effect  in  Natigatuck,  Conn.,  but  also  In  other 
communities  In  the  Nation  that  manufacture 
canvas  and  rubber  footwear.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  your  department  will  reconsider 
the  decision  to  figure  the  tariff  base  on  a 
90  cents  a  pair  of  shoes  rather  than  on  a 
$2.65  pair  of  shoes  as  at  present. 
Yours  truly, 

George  F.  Kennedy. 


notice  of  its  proposal  to  Issue  guidelines  for 
the  use  by  appraising  officers  In  valuing  im- 
ported rubber-soled  and  rubber  footwear. 
This  organization  represents  in  excess  of 
20,000  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber-soled  and  rubber  footwear 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  our  sincere  and 
considered  opinion  that  the  Issuance  of  the 
proposed  guidelines  would  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  Job  security,  the  wages, 
and  the  employment  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent who  are  engaged  In  this  type  of  pro- 
duction. 

There  has  been  submitted  to  you  a  com- 
prehensive and  well-reasoned  brief  on  be- 
half of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.Y.  We  have  caused  a  careful  review 
of  that  brief  to  be  made  and  we  agree  with 
and  subscribe  to  the  arguments  made  there- 
in and  the  conclusions  therein  set  forth. 

We  submit  that  the  adoption  of  the  argu- 
ments and  the  conclusions  contained  in  the 
memorandum  brief  of  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Inc.,  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Industry  and  to  the  employees  en- 
gaged in  production  therein. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George    Burdon, 
Internatio7ial  President. 


aged  Carl  during  this  momentous  and 
historic  session  as  always.  She  is  a  South 
Carolinian  of  whom  we  are  proud.  Until 
next  session  of  this  Congress,  Mrs.  Dorn 
joins  me  in  wishing  for  them  some  rest 
and  the  very  best  always. 


October  14,  1965. 
Customs  Bureau, 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen  :  As  mayor  of  the  town  of  Nau- 
gatuck, Conn.,  I  am  writing  to  vigorously 
protest  the  planned  reduction  on  tariffs  on 
rubber  and  canvas  footwear  which  would 
cripple  and  probably  end  the  long  thriving 
Naugatuck  footwear  industry  which  is.  with- 
out doubt,  the  backbone  of  this  town's 
economy. 

This  is  a  most  drastic  action  as  planned, 
since  It  can  affect  the  lives  of  all  Naugatuck 
residents  within  a  brief  period  of  time.  The 
action  wovild  also  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  a  number  of  other  nearby  commu- 
nities which  supply  a  sizable  portion  of  our 
footwear  plant  labor  force. 

I  strongly  appeal  to  all  concerned  to  re- 
view all  aspects  of  the  economy  in  Nauga- 
tuck and  other  parts  of  this  country  before 
final  action  is  taken  to  reduce  footwear 
tariffs. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  C.  Raytkwich, 

Mayor. 

United  Rubber,  Cork. 
Linoleum.  &  Plastic  Workers 

OF  America.  AFL-CIO,  CLC. 
Akron,  Ohio,  October  8.  1965. 
Re  proposal  to  issue  new  guidelines  for  use 
by  appraising  officers  in  appraisement  of 
imported  rubber-soljed  and  rubber  foot- 
wear. 
Hon.  Lester  D.  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tenion  that  the  .Bureau  of  Customs  has  given 


CARL  ALBERT 


JERRY  FORD 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be 
justly  proud  of  our  majority  leader,  Carl 
Albert.  During  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, he  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  men 
in  the  free  world.  Though  weighted 
down  with  the  tremendous  burdens,  Carl 
Albert  has  always  been  attentive  to  the 
wishes  of  his  colleagues.  A  whisper  in 
the  ear  during  debate,  a  phone  call  from 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  seniority  lad- 
der on  either  side  of  the  aisle  has  always 
received  his  earnest  attention.  Carl  Al- 
bert has  never  been  too  busy  to  meet  the 
constituents  of  colleagues  or  friends. 
Carl  Albert  is  a  leader  of  great  under- 
standing and  deeply  humility.  In  his 
leadership  role,  he  has  been  sustained 
by  dignity,  a  sense  of  humor,  devotion 
to  this  great  institution  of  Congress  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  Carl  Albert  is  completely  de- 
voted to  the  principles  and  ideals  that 
made  this  Nation  great.  Carl  Albert  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic, educational,  spiritual,  and  mili- 
tary growth. 

Some  years  ago  Khrushchev,  of  Soviet 
Russia,  boasted  that  he  would  bury 
America  in  the  field  of  economic  compe- 
tition. Khrushchev  has  been  buried  po- 
litically forever  by  his  own  Government 
because  he  failed  in  his  feeble  effort  to 
outproduce  the  United  States.  Under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  Carl  Albert 
we  are  winning  the  economic  war.  We 
are  in  the  57th  month  of  a  continued  in- 
crease in  our  gross  national  product.  We 
have  created  6  million  new  jobs.  We  are 
winning  in  Vietnam  and  our  space  pro- 
gram is  advancing  rapidly.  His  lovely 
wife,  Mary,  has  sustained  and  encour- 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extrarieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  Congress.  The  80th  Congress  was 
a  great  Congress.  Future  leaders 
abounded  in  the  80th  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, former  Vice  President  Nixon,  and 
many  others  served  in  that  Congress 
with  honor  and  distinction.  A  young 
man  who  served  in  that  illustrious 
group — and  also  marked  for  leader- 
ship— was  Jerry  Ford,  the  distinguished 
and  able  minority  leader  of  this  House. 

Jerry  Ford,  in  this  Congress,  has  been 
the  epitome  of  statesmanship.  He  has 
fought  as  an  American  and  has  placed 
the  welfare  of  his  country  ahead  of 
partisanship  and  personal  ambition.  He 
has  offered  constructive  opposition  and 
has  made  possible,  by  his  cooperation, 
some  of  the  greatest  achievements  o( 
this  Congress. 

Jerry  Ford  could  have  stayed  on  the 
sidelines  and  criticized  when  America's 
destiny  was  being  shaped  in  southeast 
Asia.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jerry  Ford  sup- 
ported our  Vietnam  policy  and  helped 
mold  the  united  backing  necessary  for  a 
winning  team  which  has  halted  Com- 
munist aggression. 


HALE  BOGGS 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  illustrious  whip.  Hale 
BoGGS,  has  been  the  fullback  on  the 
greatest  legislative  team  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  drove  across  many  scores 
from  the  1-yard  line  where  the  oppo- 
sition was  the  toughest.  He  drew  the  de- 
fense in  close  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
making  possible  the  touchdown  passes 
and  long  runs  of  fantastic  legislative 
achievement. 

This  House  experienced  more  rollcalls 
and  quorum  calls  than  any  legislative 
body  in  1  year  in  all  history.  It  has  been 
a  trying  and  challengiQg  session  for  our 
leadership.  Hale  Boggs  has  taken  his 
rightful  place  in  the  legislative  hall  of 
fame  through  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished legislative  leadership. 

Hale  Boggs  played  a  major  role  in 
adopting  a  great  program  which  will 
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make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
come  alive  and  meet  the  challenges  of 

the  space  age. 


JIMMY  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved friend.  Jimmy  Roosevelt. 

In  my  17  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
never  known  a  more  affable,  hardwork- 
ing, and  dedicated  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. Jimmy  Roosevelt's  warm  smile 
and  sense  of  humor  have  become  a  tra- 
dition in  this  great  institution.  It  is  al- 
ways refreshing  to  meet  Jiniiny  Roose- 
velt in  the  corridors  and  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  He  always  had  a  relaxing 
influence  on  us  dui'ing  debate  and  times 
of  tension. 

Jimmy  Roosevelt  represented  his  dis- 
trict with  dedication,  devotion,  and 
ability.  The  United  States  and  the  free 
world  are  fortunate  that  Jimmy  Roose- 
velt will  now  help  cany  the  banner  of 
freedom  in  the  United  Nations.  While 
we  will  miss  him  here  and  hope  for  his 
return,  nonetheless  w^e  will  gladly  share 
his  talents  in  the  cause  of  world  freedom. 


SPEAKER  JOHN  McCORMACK 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  our  beloved 
Speaker.  John  W.  McCorm.ack.  is  one  of 
the  very  ablest  Speakers  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  As  Speaker,  he  has 
guided  us  through  the  most  momentous 
and  historic  session  in  the  history  of 
Congress.  This  session  will  largely  de- 
termine the  course  of  history  in  the 
Western  World  for  the  ne.xt  100  years. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  presided  over 
this  House  with  a  dignity,  dedication, 
and  loyalty  so  reminiscent  of  the  Found- 
ins  Fathers  of  our  country.  He  has  pre- 
sided over  the  House  as  Washington 
presided  over  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, as  John  Hancock  over  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  as  the  late  Sam 
Raybum.  I  believe  that  history  wUl 
record  John  W.  McCormack's  name 
alongside  these  illustrious  leaders. 

May  I  remind  my  collegaues  tliat  for 
14  months  our  distinguished  Speaker  was 
next  in  line  for  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency. During  this  period  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  and  reassurance  to  the 
American  people  during  a  trying  and 
tragic  hour.  Speaker  McCormack 
sustained  and  supported  the  President 


and  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  those 
who  love  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
American  prestige,  economic  growth, 
and  U.S.  military  strength  is  now  at  an 
alltime  peak.  This  alltime  high  is  due 
largely  to  the  illustrious  leadership  of 
our  beloved  Speaker,  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. 


LES  ARENDS 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therd<.v  objection 
to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentlentan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Les  Arends 
himself  is  an  institution  in  this  the  great- 
est legislative  institution  in  the  world. 

From  the  day  I  entered  this  body.  Les 
Arends  has  stood  out  m  appearance,  in 
ability,  and  leadership.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  people  of  his  district  in  Illinois 
for  their  good  judgment  to  send  him  to 
the  Congress  where  he  has  ably  repre- 
sented his  country  and  his  State. 

Les  Arends  is  first  a  great  American, 
loyal  to  tlae  ideals  and  principles  that 
made  this  Nation  great.  Then  he  is  a 
great  Republican  who  has  earned  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  esteem  of  all  of 
us  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

This  House  is  a  better  House  because 
of  Les  Arends.  Les  Arends'  name  will 
be  listed  with  those  outstanding  leaders 
who  have  made  this  House  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  I  am  proud  to  call  Les  Aiiends 
my  colleague  and  friend. 


OREN  HARRIS 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  FMr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
is  a  better  House  because  Oren  Harris 
served  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  Nation  is  a  stronger  and  a  better 
country  because  Oren  Harris  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  free  world  and 
Western  civilization  is  stronger  and  more 
secure  because  of  Oren  Harris'  dedica- 
tion to  the  great  principles  and  ideals  of 
individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  age  of  pyblic 
relations,  advertising,  and  salesmanship. 
Oren  Harris  has  been  a  great  sales.man 
for  our  private  enterprise  system,  for  our 
form  of  government  and  for  the  image 
of  America.  As  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Oren  Harris  has  improved 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic.  He  has 
improved  broadcasting  and  resisted  any 
monopoly  or  censorship  of  news. 

Oren  Harris  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  not  only  in  this  historic 
Congipss  but  a  great  leader  in  an  im- 
portant and  ci-ucial  era  of  world  history. 


Oren  Harris  is  a  devoted  Christian. 
He  dedicated  much  of  his  time  and  talent 
to  the  Vaughn  Bible  class  at  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  in  Washington. 

He  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers in  the  history  of  this  great  class  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
world.  We  are  going  to  miss  Oren  Harris 
at  the  Vaughn  Bible  class  where  he  was 
always  an  inspiration  to  me.  I  am  going 
to  miss  him  here  in  the  House.  Our  loss 
here  is  Arkansas  gain.  He  will  grace  the 
U.S.  district  court  with  dignity,  with 
ability,  and  integrity.  Mrs.  Dorn  joins 
me  in  wishing  for  Oren  Harris  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  on  the  bench  and 
our  love  and  best  wishes  always. 
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EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 
Mr.  DYAL.  M5.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vivian]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
received  some  information  on  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
from  Chaii-man  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  its  first 
100  days  of  operation  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  staff  have  handled  a  total  of  over 
1.380  individual  complaints  alleging  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  workload  for  an  agency  in 
operation  slightly  over  3  months,  and  it 
certainly  demonstrates  the  faith  and 
trust  the  minority  groups  of  our  Nation 
have  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  fellow 
Commissioners  and  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  is  performing 
an  important  task.  I  commend  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  sending  infonnatlon  on  its 
operations  to  Members  of  Congress;  I 
hope  it  is  widely  read  and  used.  A  fact 
sheet  on  the  Commission  follows: 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  established  under  title  vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  May  of 
1965  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed 
its  five  Commissioners — Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Jr.  (New  York).  Chairman;  Dr. 
Luther  Holcomb  (Texas).  Vice  Chairman; 
Richard  A.  Graham  (Wisconsin);  Aileen  C. 
Hernandez  (California);  and  Samuel  D. 
Jackson  (Kansas). 

Under  title  VII.  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  will  be  concerned  with  ' 
four  major  groups — employers,  employment 
agencies,  labor  organizations  and  joint  labor 
management  apprenticeship  or  training  pro- 
grams. The  Commission's  Job  is  to  see  to 
it  that  all  employees,  prospective  employees 
and  trainees  are  treated  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
The  act  covers  employers  of  100  or  more 
people,  labor  unions  with  100  or  more  mem- 
bers or  who  operate  hiring  halls,  employment 
agencies  dealing  with  employers  of  100  or 
more  people  as  of  1965.  On  July  2,  1966,  the 
provision  applies  to  those  with  75  or  more 
employees  or  members;  on  July  2,  1967,  to 
those  with  50  or  more  employees  or  mem- 
bers; and  on  July  2.  1968.  to  those  with  25 
or  more  employees  or  members. 


The  act  provides  that  the  Commission 
must  defer  investigation  of  a  case  arising 
m  '.  State  with  an  enforcible  fair  employ- 
ment practice  law  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  60  days,  and  in  the  case  of  a  newly 
established  Commission  for  a  period  of  120 
days.  There  are  28  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  which  have  fair 
employment  practice  laws  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission will  defer  to  these  agencies  for  the 
required  period  In  order  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  resolve  complaints  under 
State  law.  Three  States  have  laws  which 
provide  only  for  criminal  remedy.  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  wlU 
not  defer  to  these  States  but  will  assume 
Immediate  Jurisdiction  when  a  complaint  Is 
filed. 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  may  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  State  and  local 
agencies  enforcing  fair  employment  prac- 
tice laws  to  cede  full  Jurisdiction  and  to  re- 
imburse these  localities  for  services  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Commission. 

Complaints  may  be  filed  by: 

1.  Any  Individual  who  believes  he  has  been 
discriminated  against  in  an  employment 
situation. 

2.  By  a  Commissioner  who  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  xinlawfvU  employ- 
ment practice  has  been  committed  by  a 
company,  union,  employment  agency  or  ap- 
prenticeship or  training  program. 

The  Commission  investigates  complaints, 
and,  where  there  appears  to  be  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  discrimination  ac- 
tually occurred,  proceeds  to  conciliate  with 
the  respondent  party.  If  conciliation  does 
not  produce  satisfactory  results  within  60 
days,  the  complainant  may  seek  redress  In 
the  courts.  The  Commission  may  ask  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  court  action  where 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
appears. 

KENYA'S  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
INDEPENDENCE— DECEMBER  11 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  ConyersI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
people  and  leaders  of  Kenya  as  they  pre- 
pare to  celebrate,  on  this  coming  De- 
cember 11,  their  second  anniversary  as 
an  independent  nation.  To  the  people 
of  Kenya  and  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta, 
and  to  His  Excellency,  the  Kenyan  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Burudi 
Nabwera.  I  wish  to  expre.ss  my  best 
wishes  for  a  joyous  celebration. 

Like  other  new  nations.  Kenya  is  faced 
with  many  difficult  problems.  Even  the 
most  affluent  states  are  still  struggling 
with  the  ancient  evils  of  poverty,  Igno- 
rance, and  disease.  Just  as  the  United 
States  seeks  to  solve  this  problem 
through  the  war  on  poverty,  Kenya  too 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  these 
monumental  tasks.  In  addition  Kenya 
must  also  overcome  a  tradition  of  tribal 
rivalries  and  a  narrow  economic  base. 
The  population  of  Kenya  is  almost  9  mil- 
lion people  of  many  diverse  backgrounds. 
Each  group  has  a  tradition  and  culture 


of  its  own.  with  the  main  ones  being 
the  Kikuyu,  Luo,  Baluhya,  Kamba.  and 
Meru.  In  addition  there  are  a  signifi- 
.  cant  number  of  Kenyans  of  Somalian, 
Asian,  and  Arabian  descent.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta, 
Kenya  has  initiated  a  strong  govern- 
mental program  to  unify  the  country  and 
accelerate  economic  development  in 
every  region  of  the  country.  An  article 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  magazine,  which  I  will  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  immediate- 
ly following  my  remarks,  details  the  very 
interesting  story  of  Prime  Minister  Ke- 
nyatta and  the  long  struggle  for  Kenyan 
independence.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting statements  of  Jomo  Kenyatta's  is 
from  a  speech  he  gave  shortly  before 
Kenya  gained  its  independence  in  which 
he  explained  the  importance  for  Kenya 
of  national  unity  and  vigorous  economic 
development : 

Where  there  has  been  tribal  animosity.  It 
win  be  finished.  Let  us  not  dwell  upon  the 
bitterness  of  the  past.  I  would  rather  look 
to  the  future,  to  the  good  new  Kenya,  not 
the  bad  old  days.  If  we  can  create  this 
sense  of  national  direction  and  identity,  we 
shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving 
our  economic  problems.  We  hold  out  no 
empty  promises  of  achieving  Utopia  over- 
night. What  we  hold  out  to  every  citizen 
is  the  prospect  of  work.  Justly  rewarded. 

Kenya's  road  to  independence  and 
democratic  government  was  a  long  and 
diflRcult  one.  It  was  not  until  1944  that 
the  first  African  was  nominated  to  the 
Legislative  Council.  Prior  to  that  time 
Africans  had  no  direct  participation  in 
governmental  affairs.  In  the  years 
ranging  from  October  1952  to  December 
1959  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  emer- 
gency arising  out  of  the  Mau  Mau  re- 
bellion. This  emergency  and  the  power 
of  the  European  settlers  conti'ibuted  to 
the  slow  pace  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment in  Kenya.  In  1960  a  constitutional 
conference  in  London  finally  gave  the 
Africans  a  majority  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  Constitutional  talks  in  1962 
were  complicated  by  differences  between 
the  Kenya  African  National  Union — 
KANU — which  has  the  support  of  the 
larger  tribes  and  the  Kenya  African 
Democratic  Union — KADU — represent- 
ing the  smaller  tribes.  The  complex 
constitution  written  at  thai  time  estab- 
lished a  quasi-federal  system  providing 
regional  and  local  governments  with 
considerable  powers.  A  Council  of  Min- 
isters holds  executive  power  while  legis- 
lative power  lies  in  a  two-chamber  par- 
liament consisting  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate.  After  vic- 
tory in  the  1963  elections,  KANU,  under 
the  leadership  of  Jomo  Kenyatta,  estab- 
lished the  first  government. 

Kenya  has  been  quite  active  in  the 
international  trade  union  movement. 
One  of  Kenya's  main  labor  leaders  is  the 
young  and  energetic  Tom  Mboya  whose 
visits  to  the  United  States  have  made 
him  quite  well  known  here.  As  some- 
one who  was  born  and*  raised  in  the  labor 
movement  and  who  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  union  affaii's,  I  am  very  aware 
of  the  crucial  role  which  a  free  and 
vigorous  labor  movement  can  have  in 
developing  a  strong  and  growing  econ- 
omy.   The  members  and  officers  of  the 


Kenyan  labor  movement  can  be  proud 
of  the  great  progress  they  have  made  in 
such  a  short  time  in  building  an  out- 
standing trade  union  organization. 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Kenya  are  quite  good.  The  United 
States  has  extended  technical  assistance 
and  other  development  aid  to  Kenya^ 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  agriculture! 
education,  community  development,  and 
public  administration.  Also  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  quite  active  in  Kenya. 
Each  year  a  great  number  of  young 
Kenyans  come  to  study  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  except  for  Nigeria. 
Kenya  sends  more  students  to  the 
United  States  than  any  other  African 
countiy.  These  Kenyan  students  have 
been  excellent  ambassadors  of  good  will 
for  their  country  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  them  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  proud 
to  have  the  friendship  of  Kenya.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
people  and  leaders  of  Kenya  for  their 
past  achievements,  and  best  wishes  for 
further  successes  in  their  upcoming  third 
year  of  independence  in  establishing  a 
unified  and  prosperous  nation  which  will 
make  Kenya  one  of  the  outstanding  new 
countries  in  Africa  and  in  the  world. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

"Harambee."     Says     Kenyatta — "Let's     All 

Pull  Together" 

(By  Lawrence  Fellows) 

Nairobi. — When  Jomo  Kenyatta  was  a  boy 
in  Ichawerl,  he  used  to  herd  cattle  on  the 
pasture  around  Mogumo-wa-njathl,  the  only 
sacred  tree  left  In  his  neighborhood.  There 
were  other  trees  around,  but  no  sacred  ones, 
for  the  British  settlers,  in  clearing  their 
newly  acquired  plots  for  cultivation  had  cut 
down  all  the  sacred  ones  except  Mogumo-wa- 
njathl.  It  was  the  only  tree  left  around 
Ichawerl  where  the  Kikuyu  ceuld  make  sac- 
rifices for  rain,  or  where  communion  of  any 
sort  could  be  had  with  Ngal,  the  Divider  of 
the  Universe. 

People  would  come  to  the  tree  and  lament: 
"Glkuyu  harea  keari  kianolmaho."  (The 
Kikuyu  are  no  longer  where  they  used  to  be.) 
The  restless,  hot-tempered  little  cowherder 
would  sometimes  run  from  the  pasture  in 
anger  and  shame  for  his  tribe,  and  wonder 
how  long  Ngal,  sitting  up  there  on  his  rest- 
ing place  atop  Mount  Kenya,  would  put  up 
with  the  Intruding  whites. 

The  land  was  eventually  to  be  handed 
back,  but  not  until  after  Jomo  Kenyatta 
had  developed  a  fearsome,  somewhat  over- 
stated reputation  as  the  evil-eyed  leader  of 
Mau  Mau,  a  wenching,  hard-drinking,  blood- 
letting terrorist  bent  on  plunging  Kenya  back 
into  the  abyss  of  primitive  and  debased 
tribalism.  Sir  Patrick  Renlson,  a  British 
Governor  of  Kenya  In  Mau  Mau  days,  ac- 
cused Jomo  Kenyatta  of  leading  his  people 
Into  darkness  and  death. 

Yet,  as  though  some  splendid  Kikuyu 
magician  had  filled  his  horn  with  the  secret 
Ingredients  of  the  love  potion  they  call 
monyenye  and  spread  it  around  the  world — 
at  least  around  the  Western  part  of  the 
world — Kenyatta,  now  President  of  inde- 
pendent Kenya,  has  become  the  image  of 
stability  and  sweet  reasonableness  In  a  con- 
tinent sorely  In  need  of  Just  those  virtues. 

And  Kenya,  as  much  as  any  place  In  black 
Africa,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  stable, 
more  prosperous  future.  On  vast  dun- 
colored  plains  and  in  hot  valleys  scoured 
deep  In  the  earth's  crust,  primitive  tribesmen 
still  herd  their  tiny  humpbacked  cattle  as 
they  have  for  centtrries,  but  more  and  more 
of  their  children  are  being  lured  into  school. 
On  red,  eroded  hillsides,  smoke  rises  through 
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the  thatch  of  clustered  mud-and-wattle 
huts,  but  roads  now  wind  up  to  some  of 
them.  And  some  of  the  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  plant  not  just  enough  corn  and  beans 
to  keep  alive  but  crops  to  sell  as  well. 

In  Nairobi,  tall  hotels  and  modern  office 
buildings  have  sprouted  from  an  underbrush 
of  close-packed  Indian  shops  and  tin-roofed 
shacks,  and  African  policemen  direct  the 
choking  traffic  with  cool  efficiency.  Grad- 
ually, Africans  are  taking  over  jobs  in  the 
banks,  the  shops,  customs,  the  post  office, 
and  elsewhere.  But  Kenj-atta  is  holding  back 
the  impatient  tide  of  envious  Africans  want- 
ing the  jobs  that  white  men  still  hold,  and 
is  thereby  keeping  a  modicum  of  efficiency 
that  other  newly  independent  African  coun- 
tries might  well  envy. 

In  the  cool,  rolling  hills  of  the  Highlands, 
Africans  have  been  settled  on  more  than 
1.000  farms  that  used  to  belong  to  white  men. 
The  farms  were  bought  by  the  Kenya  Govern- 
ment, with  the  help  of  loans  and  grants  from 
the  British  Government,  and  in  most  cases 
broken  into  smaller  units  and  resold  to 
Africans  with  generous  loans  to  get  them 
started.  On  some  of  these  farms,  what  used 
to  be  lawns  and  flower  gardens  are  now 
planted  with  corn:  what  used  to  be  smooth 
meadows  or  rich  fields  of  grain  are  now  re- 
verting tragically  to  bush.  But  more  often 
the  farms  are  being  run  as  well  by  the 
Africans  as  they  ever  were  before. 

Perhaps  500  white  farmers  have  found  buy- 
ers on  the  open  market,  but  close  to  1.000 
remain,  many  of  them  beset  by  problems  of 
thieving  and  drunken  vandalism  and  by 
squatters  inching  in  on  the  edges  of  the 
fields.  There  is  no  official  pressure  on  the 
farmers  to  leave.  Indeed,  Kenyatt.'x  wants 
the  process  to  be  gradual,  so  that  the  in- 
evitable temporary  dislocations  in  food  sup- 
ply will  not  cause  his  people  to  go  hungry, 
or  seriously  crimp  Kenya's  earnings  from 
agriculiiu-al  exports.  Lesser  politicians  than 
Kenyatta  are  telling  the  squatters  that  the 
land  is  theirs  by  right,  but  the  President  is 
firm  in  his  insistence  that  none  of  the  farms 
will  be  had  unless  they  are  paid  for. 

In  a  basic  policy  statement  on  Kenya's 
brand  of  African  socialism,  Kenyatta  has 
moralized  on  how  public  ownership  is  as 
prone  to  abuses  as  is  private  ownership.  He 
has  also  said  that  nationalization  does  not 
always  lead  to  additional  resources,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  nationalization  in  Kenya 
^•ithout  full  compensation. 

He  has  faced  up  to  the  political  extremists 
in  his  country,  and  taken  steps  to  cut  off 
their  supplies  of  Chinese  and  Russian  money. 
He  has  suppressed  the  Lumumba  Institute, 
a  political  training  center  established  this 
year  mamly  through  the  efforts  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Jaramogi  Oginga,  with  help  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  had  a  faculty  of  two 
Russians  and  eight  Moscow-trained  Africans, 
and  a  student  body  drawn  from  branches 
of  the  Kenya  African  National  Union,  the 
country's  only  political  party;  Kenyatta 
reckoned  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  th?;  party  machinery  was  in  the  hands 
of  Communists  and  their  symp,^.thizers.     ^ 

When  a  team  of  Russian  military  advisers 
wanted  to  stay  in  Kenya  longer  than  Ken- 
yatta deemed  appropriate,  he  sent  them 
packing.  When  Chou  En-lai  resurrected  his 
famous  remark  about  how  Africa  was  ripe  for 
revolution,  Kenyatta  replied  sharply:  "Kenya 
intends  to  avert  all  revolutions  irrespective 
of  their  origins." 

He  has  taken  his  campaign  against  com- 
munism—and against  all  he  thinks  threat- 
ens to  undermine  the  country — through  the 
ranks  of  the  politicians,  to  the  elders  of  all 
the  tribes,  and  to  the  people.  Not  long  ago, 
before  tens  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  gathered  in  Nairobi  to  hear  him, 
Kenyatta  declared  that  there  was  no  place 
for  communism  in  Kenya,  that  communism 
represented  no  less  a  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  Africans  than  did  imperialism  in  its  hey- 


day. "It  Is  naive  to  think  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  Imperialism  from  the  East  .  .  .," 
he  said.  "This  is  why  we  reject  commu- 
nism. It  Is.  in  fact,  the  reason  why  we  have 
chosen  for  ourselves  the  policy  of  nonaline- 
ment  and  African  socialism."* 

"It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  think  that  you  can 
get  more  food,  more  hospitals,  or  schools  by 
crying  'communism.'  "  Kenyatta  went  on. 
On  the  platform,  shifting  the  weight  of  his 
elephantine  frame  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
waving  his  fly  whisk  lazily  to  emphasize  a 
point,  he  seemed  huge,  relaxed,  powerful. 
This  was  Mzee — the  old  man — as  the  people 
call  him  with  all  the  respect  that  accrues  to 
age  in  this  part  of  the  world.  (Kenyatta 
himself  is  not  sure  of  his  age:  he  thinks  that 
"about  75"  is  close.)  His  bleary,  slow-mov- 
ing eyes  went  back  and  forth  over  the 
audience,  and  the  crowd  hung  on  every  word. 
His  target  was  those  who  have  been  build- 
ing a  following  for  themselves  by  preaching 
that  all  the  things  the  people  want  will  be 
theirs  if  they  just  hold  out  for  communism. 
"There  is  no  room  here  for  the  lazy  or  idle," 
Kenyatta  said.  "There  is  no  room  for  those 
who  wait  for  things  to  be  given  for  nothing. 
There  is  no  place  for  leaders  who  hope  to 
build  a  nation  on  slogans." 

He  also  was  after  those  In  Kenya  who  seek 
to  follow  more  closely  the  examples  set  by 
Tanzania  and  Uganda.  To  Kenyatta's  way 
of  thinking,  the  union  of  Tanganyika  with 
Zanzibar,  and  Tanzania's  commitment  to  the 
various  liberation  movements  she  harbors, 
reflect  a  preoccupation  with  the  old  perils  of 
imperialism  and  opened  new  lines  of  Chinese 
penetration — jvist  as  Uganda's  dispute  with 
the  Congo  led  to  the  shipment  of  Chinese 
weapons  into  Uganda.  While  Tanzania  and 
Uganda  made  overtures  to  the  East.  Ken- 
yatta did  his  best  to  tighten  Kenya's  con- 
nections with  the  West.  He  does  not  see 
nonalignment  achieved  best  by  breaking  all 
the  old  bonds. 

"I  must  warn  those  in  our  country  who 
seek  to  create  confusion,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
true  that  we  have  passed  through  many 
years  of  Western  imperialism.  It  is  natural 
ttiat  we  should  detest  Western  colonialism, 
and  associate  the  word  'imperialism'  with  the 
West.  But  if  we  are  truly  nonalined  we  must 
not  avoid  making  friends  with  those  West- 
ern countries  which  extend  an  honest  field 
of  cooperation  and  trade.  To  do  this  is  just 
to  prove  that  we  are  not  free  and  cannot 
separate  good  from  bad.  It  proves  that  we 
still  suffer  from  a  colonial  mentality." 

Kenyatta  had  been  up  that  morning  since 
6  o'clock,  pulling  weeds  out  of  a  field  of  corn 
by  his  new  house  in  Ichaweri.  As  usual, 
one  of  his  aids  had  to  get  up  early,  too.  and 
talk  to  the  President  about  his  program  for 
that  day.  "I  know  about  communism." 
Kenyatta  said.  "I've  seen  It.  and  cannot  be 
fooled."  By  8:15  his  aids  and  his  five  body- 
guards were  ready  to  start  the  30-mlle  trip 
they  make  every  morning  down  to  Nairobi, 
and  Kenyatta  was  still  on  the  subject  of 
communism.  "I  know  how  it  works."  he  in- 
sisted. 

He  had  been  expo.-ed  to  it  only  marginally 
at  first  soon  after  he  landed  a  job  in  Nairobi 
in  1921,  as  an  inspector  of  water  supplies. 
He  was  burning  with  ambition  to  do  some- 
thing about  emancipating  his  people.  He 
began  promoting  the  idea  of  independent 
schools  for  the  Kikuyu  (he  himself  had  at- 
tended a  Church  of  Scotland  mission  school), 
and  was  brushed  almost  immediately  into 
the  turmoil  of  politics. 

By  1928.  Kenyatta  was  general  secretary  of 
the  Kikuyu  Central  Association,  and  emerg- 
ing as  the  real  leader  of  the  first  nationalist 
movement  in  Kenya. 

A  group  of  Indians  with  Communist  con- 
nections put  up  the  money  and  legal  help 
Kenyatta  needed  to  go  off  to  London  and 
plead  the  Kikuyu  case  with  Britain's  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  Indians,  with  a  larger  com- 
munity in  Kenya  than  the  British,  calculated 


that  if  Kenyatta  could  wangle  some  advan- 
tages for  his  people,  they  were  bound  to  ben- 
efit as  well. 

Kenyatta  never  got  to  see  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  but  fell  In  with  the  League  Against 
Imperialism,  a  Communist  group  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  He  paid  a  quick  trip  to 
Moscow,  was  given  a  handful  of  introduc- 
tions to  Communists  whom  he  looked  up  in 
Berlin,  and  went  to  Hamburg  to  play  a  minor 
role  at  the  Communist-sponsored  Interna- 
tional Negro  Workers'  Congress.  After  18 
months,  Kenyatta's  Indian  backers  tired  of 
supporting  him.  He  returned  to  Kenya  In 
1930,  but  only  to  bounce  back  to  London 
again  the  following  year. 

This  time  he  stayed  away  from  his  home- 
land for  15  years,  presenting  petitions  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  writing  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, ventilating  African  grievances  In 
Trafalgar  Square  to  anyone  who  would  listen. 
In  1933  he  spent  4  months  in  the  Soviet 
Union  absorbing  a  little  more  aijout  the  tac- 
tics of  revolution,  meeting  new  friends. 

For  a  while.  In  London,  he  shared  a  flat 
near  Charing  Cross  with  Paul  Robeson,  the 
American  singer  and  actor,  and  even  ap- 
peared with  him  in  a  film  version  of  Edgar 
Wallace's  "Sanders  of  the  River."  Kenyatta 
played  the  part  of  a  native  chief,  and  before 
long  he  discovered  that  his  African  robes 
were  good  not  only  for  film  work,  but  for  in- 
vitations to  cocktail  parties.  It  seemed  Just 
the  thing  for  a  man  who  had  to  scratch 
around  both  for  jobs  and  for  people  to  hear 
out   his   grievances   against  colonial  rule. 

Kenyatta  lectured  on  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association  circuit,  and  landed  a  job 
on  the  faculty  of  a  Quaker  college  in  Bir- 
mingham. Althoitgh  he  never  got  an  un- 
dergraduate degree,  he  completed  a  graduate 
course  in  anthropology  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  and  inTote  a  book,  "Facing 
Mount  Kenya,"  a  pioneering  study  of  the 
customs  of  his  people. 

When  the  war  broke  out.  Kenyatta  took  a 
Job  as  a  farm  laborer  in  Sussex,  and  was 
promptly  given  the  nickname  "Jumbo"  be- 
cause of  his  bulk.  He  is  remembered  there 
as  a  good-natured  chap,  given  to  reciting 
verses  from  Rudyard  Kipling— of  all  people— 
and  to  reading  from  Shakespeare's  "Othello." 

Kenyatta  had  left  two  wives  behind  In 
Kenya,  where  polygamy  Is  an  accepted  prac- 
tice, and  he  took  another  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  Sussex.  She  was  Edna  Grace  Clark, 
whom  he  had  met  when  they  were  on  the 
same  lecture  circuit,  and  who  was  working 
then  at  a  school  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
bore  Kenyatta  a  son.  but  both  wife  and  child 
stayed  behind  when  Kenyatta  returned  to 
his  homeland  in  1946  to  get  back  into  the 
swim  of  politics.  He  took  a  fourth  wife, 
Ngina.  soon  after  his  return. 

His  devotion  to  Nglna  is  almost  legend. 
He  hurries  out  of  his  office  each  day  by  4 
p.m.,  unless  there  is  a  real  crisis  to  keep  him 
longer,  and  he  does  not  take  his  work  home 
with  him.  He  has  no  really  close  friends  out- 
side his  family,  and  spends  all  his  affection 
on  Nglna  and  their  four  children,  though 
he  has  not  forsaken  his  other  wives  and 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  them  and  with 
his  other  children. 

During  his  long  abWnce  in  England,  Ke- 
nyatta had  become  established  as  a  symbol 
of  African  nationalism.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Kikuyu  came  to  know  the  name  of  the 
man  who  was  the  champion  of  their  cause 
and  gave  what  money  they  could  to  keep 
the  struggle  alive.  Now,  upon  his  return,  he 
led  the  demand  for  elected  African  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislative  Council.  He 
wanted  African  voters  on  the  electoral  rolls. 
He  wanted  all  manifestations  of  color  dis- 
crimination abolished,  and  he  wanted  Afri- 
cans back  In  the  highland  preserves  of  the 
white  farmers. 

But  the  Colonial  Government  was  making 
no  concessions,  and  wtille  Kenyatta  was  talk- 
ing of   constitutional  change,  many  of  his 
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followers  were  taking  gruesome  oaths  to  kill 
the  white  man.  or  terrify  him  into  leaving 
the  country.  Inevitably.  Kenyatta  was  sin- 
gled out  by  the  Goverrunent  as  the  master- 
mind of  Mau  Mau,  the  terrorist  movement 
that  engulfed  Kenya  in  the  early  1950s.  In 
the  predawn  hours  of  October  20.  1952.  the 
police  thinking  to  surprise  him  in  his  sleep, 
found  him  fully  dressed  and  waiting  stoical- 
ly to  be  arrested.  They  bundled  him  off  by 
airplane  to  Lokltaung,  a  tiny,  desert  post  in 
the  contorted,  lifeless  landscape  of  Kenya's 

north,  ,    . 

To  hear  him  tell  of  his  7  years  of  un- 
prisonment  at  Lokltaung.  they  must  have 
been  the  most  harrowing  of  his  life.  When 
their  frustrations  piled  up.  he  and  his  fel- 
low prisoners  brawled  until  the  sun  burned 
the  energy  from  them.  Then  they  would 
sink  into  apathy.  Kenyatta  lived  in  fear 
that  he  would  be  poisoned  by  the  British. 
At  night  he  would  He  In  terror,  watching 
for  scorpions  or  snakes,  finally  drifting  off 
to  sleep,  as  he  puts  it  now.  "hoping  for  the 
best."  The  worst  terror,  as  he  often  recalls, 
was  having  to  dig  what  he  was  told  was  to 
be  his  own  grave. 

When  his  sentence  was  completed,  he  was 
moved  to  Lodwar,  still  in  the  remote  north, 
and  given  a  little  cottage  and  even  an  allow- 
ance with  which  to  buy  approved  newspapers 
and  books.  From  Lodwar  he  was  eventually 
flown  to  Maralal,  a  mountain  oasis  closer  to 
Nairobi,  and  then  to  Kiambu.  which  Is  his 
home  district. 

On  August  15,  1961,  when  he  was  finally 
released,  he  was  a  personality  towering  above 
all  others.  A  whole  generation  had  grown 
to  manhood  without  ever  seeing  Jomo  Ke- 
nyatta. but  they  accepted  him  as  the  leader 
of  the  country,  the  symbol  of  an  emerging 
nation.  His  home  at  Ichaweri  had  been 
razed,  and  turned  by  the  British  Into  an  ex- 
perimental farm,  but  It  remained  a  shrine 
the  whole  time.  Thousands  of  Kikuyu 
cheered  his  return,  and  brought  him  gifts  of 
goats,  pigs,  sheep,  cows,  and  baskets  of  corn. 
The  British  speeded  the  transfer  of  power  to 
the  Africans  and  on  independence  day. 
December  11.  1963.  the  man  who  had  gone 
to  jail  before  the  Mau  Mau  committed  their 
first  white  murder  was  able  to  say  to  a  mass 
of  cheering  people:  "I  have  snatched  you  out 
of  the  lion's  belly." 

Since  then,  he  has  striven  to  keep  his  peo- 
ple from  falling  into  anyone  else's  clutches. 
He  has  created  a  one-party  state  to  transcend 
tribalism,  to  build  a  national  unity  that 
would  offer  security  and  opportunity  to  Afri- 
cans of  whatever  tribe,  to  Indians.  Arabs, 
even  to  Engllslunen  who  are  prepared  to 
identify  themselves  with  Kenya.  He  wants 
a  nation  Impervious  to  the  divisions  which 
foreigners  from  East  or  West  might  be 
tempted  to  exploit. 

He  has  taken  on  a  monumental  task,  for 
the  mass  of  Africans  In  Kenya  have  little 
in  COTfimon  beyond  poverty,  Ignorance,  and 
disease — the  three  ,$hlngs  Kenyatta  describes 
as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  country. 

There  are  probably  close  to  9  million  Afri- 
cans m  Kenya  of  diverse  origin,  tradition, 
even  language.  There  are  Bantu,  like  the 
Kikuyu.  who  wandered  into  Kenya  from 
West  and  Central  Africa  centuries  ago.  But 
the  Bantu  vary  from  the  tall,  proud  Baluhya 
near  Lake  Victoria  to  the  short,  introverted 
Nyika  of  the  coast.  The  Nilotic  tribesmen 
who  came  up  the  Nile  Valley  from  the  Sudan 
are  spread  through  Kenya  from  Uganda  to 
Tanzania.  Hamitic  tribes  like  the  Somali 
have  penetrated  deep  into  the  country  from 
the  rugged  northern  desert.  The  Wander- 
obo.  unrelated  to  any  of  the  others,  are  the 
hapless  indigenous  remnant  of  Kenya's  for- 
est hunters. 

In  all  the  years  the  British  were  here,  their 
language  never  penetrated  deeper  than  the 
houseboys  and  a  thin  veneer  of  officialdom. 
Swahili,  a  Bantu-based  language  laced  with 
Arabic.    English    and    half    a    dozen    other 
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tongues  come  closer  to  being  a  generally  used 
language.  Not  everyone  speaks  Swahili.  but 
in  nearly  every  village  there  is  someone  who 
understands  it. 

Kenyatta  is  using  these  two  languages  to 
forge  unity  of  a  sort  in  his  country.  Now 
even  a  Kikuyu  boy  who  lapses  Into  his  own 
language  in  a  classroom  Is  likely  to  get  his 
knuckles  rapped  by  a  Kikuyu  teacher. 

As  proud  as  Kenyatta  Is  of  his  own  tribal 
heritage,  he  feels  that  eventually  It  will  have 
to  be  trampled  on  if  the  old  tribal  arguments 
are  to  be  forgotten,  and  if  feelings  of  insecu- 
rity are  not  going  to  be  aroused  among  the 
country's  49,000  Europeans,  or  among  the 
183,000  Asians  whose  forebears  came  from 
the  Indian  subcontinent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  to  help  build  the  railway,  or 
among  the  36,000  Arabs  whose  ancestors  had 
been  traders  and  merchants  along  the  coast 
for  centuries.  The  services  of  these  people 
are  still  needed  in  Kenya.  For  the  Asians 
and  Arabs,  at  least,  there  is  really  nowhere 
else  to  go. 

"Where  there  has  been  racial  hatred,  it 
must  be  ended,"  Kenyatta  said  In  a  broad- 
cast before  independence.  "Where  there  has 
been  tribal  animosity.  It  will  be  finished. 
Let  us  not  dwell  upon  the  bitterness  of  the 
past.  I  would  rather  look  to  the  future,  to 
the  good  new  Kenya,  not  to  the  bad  old 
days.  If  we  can  create  this  sense  of  national 
direction  and  identity,  we  shall  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  solving  our  economic  prob- 
lems. We  hold  out  no  empty  promises  of 
achieving  Utopia  overnight.  What  we  hold 
out  to  every  citizen  is  the  prospect  of  work, 
Justly  rewarded." 

The  call  for  hard  work  Is  a  main  brace  in 
Kenyatta's  domestic  program.  It  Is  his  an- 
swer to  the  whisperings  of  other  politicians 
that  there  are  still  some  splendid  properties 
that  could  be  had  from  the  Europeans  and 
Asians  for  the  taking.  Hard  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  is  the  way  to  keep  the 
people  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  young 
radicals.  It  Is  the  way  to  political  stability, 
which  is  prerequisite  to  attracting  foreign 
investment.  It  is  necessary  medicine  In  a 
country  stUl  too  full  of  subsistence  farmers, 
too  close  in  memory  to  tlie  time  when  out- 
siders initiated  all  progress. 

On  his  weekend  tours  of  the  country,  Ke- 
nyatta makes  a  point  of  visiting  vUlage  "self- 
help"  projects  for  schools,  clinics,  roads,  and 
the  like,  renewing  the  demand  for  greater 
effort,  lecturing  pointedly  to  the  crowds  on 
the  particular  sins  of  the  neighborhood, 
whether  drinking,  cattle  thieving,  fighting 
between  tribes  or  whatever.  They  come  from 
miles  around  for  a  glimpse  of  Mzee,  and  to 
be  caught  up  in  his  spellbinding  oratory. 
"Harambee,"  he  always  shouts  at  the  end  of 
his  talks.  This  Is  Kenyatta's  slogan,  drawn 
from  the  loggers'  Swahili  word  for  "Let's  all 
pull  together."  "Harambee,"  the  crowd  in- 
variably shouts  back. 

His  position  at  home  Is  imassallable.  In 
spite  of  some  setbacks.  He  had  to  call  In  the 
British  last  year  to  help  him  suppress  a  re- 
bellious army,  an  act  that  htut  his  standing 
in  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  American-Belgian 
rescue  mission  at  Stanleyville  last  year  was 
carried  out  when  Kenyatta  thought  he  still 
had  a  chance  to  persuade  the  Congolese  reb- 
els to  release  their  hostages,  and  that  hurt 
his  pride.  His  dream  of  an  East  African  po- 
litical federation  has  slipped  Into  oblivion. 
Kenyatta's  Idea  of  nonallnement  is  not, 
as  It  Is  elsewhere  In  Africa,  to  court  the  East, 
either  to  make  up  for  the  old  injustices  of 
the  West,  or  to  balance  a  preponderance  of 
Western  influence.  His  idea  Is  to  keep  his 
nose  out  of  sensitive  points  in  the  cold  war 
where  they  do  not  affect  Kenya.  Thus,  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  make  quick,  unsolicited 
pronoimcements  on  the  American  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  or  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Yet  he  does  demand  stronger  measures 
from  the  British  against  Rhodesia.    He  offers 


his  support  to  the  "freedom  fighters"  picking 
at  Mozambique.     He  may  be  disUlusioned 
with  the  Congolese  rebels,  but  he  Is  still  un- 
reconciled to  the  use  of  white  mercenaries  by 
the   Congolese   Governmeni.   or   to   the   help 
the  American   Government   gives   it.     Still, 
taking  all  his  problems  into  consideration. 
Jomo  Kenyatta  would  seem  to  be  as  good  a 
man   to   be    holding    the   reins   of   power    in 
Kenya   as  any  westerner  could  hope  to  see. 
Some  of  his  Western  admirers  would  like 
to  see  him  step  more  firmly  on  what  would 
appear  to  be  the  almost  contemptuously  In- 
subordinate activities  of  Vice  President  Od- 
Inga.     But  their  differences  are  more  tribal 
and   i>ersonal    than   ideological,   in  spite   of 
the  friendship  Odinga  professes  for  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese,  In  spite  of  his  statement 
that  communism  Is  "food"  to  him.    The  Vice 
President   is  first   arid   foremost   a   Luo.   the 
leader  of  Kenya's  second  biggest  tribe.     If 
Kenyatta  were  to  step  on  him.  he  would  risk 
bringing  to  life  the  ogre  of  tribalism  he  is 
working  so  hard  to  destroy.    Instead,  he  has 
worked  assiduously  to  Isolate  Odinga  and  to 
pull   the  rug  from  under  his  supporters  in 
other  tribes. 

Kenyatta  has  not  had  to  worry  much  about 
Parliament,  which  is  elected  only  once  in 
5  years,  and  where  support  for  him  Is  over- 
whelming. Only  once  did  Odinga  make  some 
Iru'oads  into  Kenyatta's  majority,  when  the 
President  was  asking  for  support  for  an  East 
African  Fed^Kition.  As  soon  as  Kenyatta 
saw  the  danger  signs  he  began  an  enormous 
personal  effort  to  win  over  the  back  bench- 
ers, and  did  so  with  amazing  success. 

Odinga  can  now  hardly  work  up  the  nerve 
to  attend  Cabinet  meetings,  where  the  Presi- 
dent leans  heavily  toward  the  ministers  most 
suspicious  of  communism,  and  shows  most 
demonstratively  his  desire  to  rise  above  trib- 
alism. Tom  Mboya,  his  Minister  for  Eco- 
ncHnlc  Development,  is  a  Luo.  James  Gl- 
churu,  the  Finance  Minister,  is  a  Kikuyu. 
as  are  Dr.  Gikonyo  Kiano.  the  Minister  for 
Commerce,  and  Attorney  General  Charles 
Njonjo.  Lawrence  Saginl,  the  Minister  for 
Local  Goverrunent.  is  a  Kisii,  Dr.  Njoroge 
Mungal.  the  Defense  Minister,  is  a  Kikuyu. 
Daniel  Arap  Mol,  the  Home  Affairs  Minister, 
is  a  Kipsigis. 

Among  them  they  have  built  what  would 
appear  to  be  an  interest  in  the  West  in 
investing  in  Kenya,  and  an  interest  In  Kenya 
in  looking  to  the  West  for  security.  Since 
the  army  mutiny.  Kenyatta  has  built  up  a 
paramilitary  police  force  far  more  formidable 
than  the  army,  and  he  feels  surer  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  police.  The  United  States  is 
equipping  this  force  with  Its  own  air  trans- 
port so  that  it  will  be  independently  mobile. 
Curiously,  even  the  reasons  Kenyatta  gave 
last  year  for  wanting  a  one-party  state  had 
a  ring  of  friendliness  to  the  West.  "We  re- 
ject a  blueprint  of  the  Western  model  of  a 
two-party  system  of  government."  he  said, 
"because  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  notion 
of  the  government  and  the  governed  being  In 
exposition  to  one  another,  one  clamoring  for 
duties  and  the  other  crying  for  rights. 

"Nor  are  we  prep>ared  to  Jtistify  our  pred- 
ilection for  a  one-party  system  of  govern- 
ment by  using  the  fragile  argument  that 
parties  are  the  expression  of  social  classes 
and  that  therefore  there  must  be  only  one 
party.  The  theory  of  class  struggle  has  no 
relevance  to  oxir  particular  situation  here. 
In  a  one-party  state  such  as  we  envisage, 
we  hold  that  poliUcs  is  a  i>otent  instrument: 
it  is  through  our  political  institutions  that 
we  Influence  economic  trends,  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

"Dont  be  fooled,"  a  member  of  his  Cabinet 
said  a  while  ago.  "Mzee  was  an  African  na- 
tionalist in  the  days  of  Mau  Mau  and  he  &U11 
is.  He  does  not  stand  in  East  or  West,  even 
if  It  seems  that  way.  He  stands  in  Africa 
with  both  feet,  and  he  cares  for  the  people 
of  Africa  as  he  does  for  his  own  children." 
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WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  OUR  YOUTH 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Sp€aker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
seem  to  be  going  through  an  agonizing 
period  where  a  great  many  people  are 
going  around  wringing  their  hands  and 
asking  what  is  wrong  with  our  youth — 
how  can  they  participate  in  teach-ins, 
sit-ins,  and  demonstrations  against  the 
policies  of  our  Government  when  other 
young  men  are  dying  to  protect  this 
country? 

Well.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
basically  wrong  with  our  youth  or  that 
they  as  a  collective  group  are  basically 
different  than  the  generations  that  pre- 
ceded them.  They  are  different  in  some 
respects.  There  are  more  of  them  and 
they  are  better  educated,  more  sophis- 
ticated and  faced  with  more  problems 
than  in  any  other  period  in  history.  This 
is  the  generation  that  grew  up  under  the 
still  existing  shadow  of  possible  nuclear 
annihilation.  They  grew  up  amidst  the 
moral  questioning  of  our  society  and  its 
race  mores.  They  are  caught  up  in  the 
ferment  of  efforts  to  gain  equality  and 
freedom  and  have  been  encouraged  to 
participate.  Old  values  have  been  dis- 
placed but  have  not  been  replaced.  We 
encourage  learning,  but  are  we  ourselves 
sufficiently  learned  to  offer  proper 
answers  to  the  questions  resulting  from 
their  wisdom?  Does  not  our  Govern- 
ment have  a  grave  responsibility  to 
answer  the  questions  that  our  people, 
young  and  old,  ask  about  its  policies?  Of 
course  there  are  those  who  want  no 
answer  but  this  is  as  it  has  always  been. 
Some  people  will  never  allow  facts  to 
interfere  with  their  argument  or  line  of 
thought.     This,  too,  is  their  right. 

I  am  not  now  discussing  the  profes- 
sional anti-Vietnam  demonstrators  to 
whom  "demonstrationship"  is  a  way.  of 
life,  a  social  outlet,  even  a  financial  suc- 
cess as  in  a  great  many  demonstrations 
when  the  hat  is  passed  for  contribu- 
tions. I  am  not  discussing  the  hard-core 
Communist  who  would  corrupt  or  per- 
vert the  truly  inquisitive  mind  to  pur- 
poses adverse  to  our  Nation's  interest. 
It  is  sometimes  shocking  to  see  the  beat- 
niktype,  the  modern-day  drifter,  who 
wanders  from  one  teach-in  to  the  next, 
or  demonstration.  Perhaps  they  could 
better  help  their  cause  by  occasional 
participation  in  a  "wash-in"  or  a  "bath- 
in."  But  they  wear  their  filth  as  the  uni- 
form of  their  nonvocation.  And  they 
certainly  have  a  right  not  to  wash,  not  to 
shave  or  have  their  hair  cut  and  put 
even  the  strongest  deodorant  beyond  its 
maximum  tolerance.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  they  remain  intent  on  togetherness. 
It  is  a  little  like  couples  eating  garlic 
together. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  these 
so-called  peace  demonstrations  serve  the 
opposite  purpose.  Nothing  can  prolong 
the  war  and  delay  peace  more  than  the 
Communists  believing  we  are  about  to 


reward  their  aggression.  President 
Johnson  has  continually  indicated  our 
desire  for  peace  but  it  takes  two  to 
"twist"  or  negotiate. 

So  far  the  Communists  are  unwilling 
to  negotiate  but  have  twisted  the  pur- 
pose of  peace  demonstrations.  Can 
these  demonstrators,  no  matter  how  sin- 
cere, really  believe  that  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  defend  free- 
dom can  be  abandoned? 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  Com- 
munists who  use  these  demonstrations 
to  bolster  the  fading  morale  of  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  in  Vietnam.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  incorrectly  convey  signals 
to  Hanoi  and  Peiping  that  insure  a  pro- 
longation of  the  war  and  the  killing  in 
Vietnam.  The  coordination  of  last 
week's  demonstrations  in  different  parts 
of  this  country  and  in  Peiping  and  Hanoi 
goes  beyond  the  point  of  coincidence.  I 
have  checked  and  I  am  convinced  that 
our  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI 
know  who  the  troublemakers  are  and  are 
exercising  an  admirable  caution  and 
prudence  in  their  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  less  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  fact  that  280,000 
young  men  volunteered  for  military 
service  this  year.  In  September  alone 
over  50,000  volunteered  for  service,  all 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  we  have 
a  war  in  Vietnam  which  might  require 
the  sacrifice  of  their  life.  Can  they 
really  be  different  than  earlier  genera- 
tions of  Americans?  Can  their  patriot- 
ism be  questioned? 

A  great  deal  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  countrywide  demonstra- 
tions took  place  by  students  protesting 
our  policies  in  Vietnam.  According  to 
the  most  reliable  news  sources,  the  maxi- 
mum number  that  participated  was 
25,000.  Assuming  that  most  of  these  are 
legitimate  students,  which  I  do  not  ac- 
cept as  a  valid  assumption,  this  repre- 
sents one-half  of  1  percent  of  America's 
4,987,000  college  and  university  students. 
To  my  mind  this  does  not  indicate  any 
"large  percentage"  or  "near  majority" 
that  the  Communist  press  reported  in 
Hanoi  and  Peiping. 

In  fact,  it  dramatically  points  up  that 
the  overwhelming  number  of  American 
students  are  a  very  conscientious  and  re- 
sponsible segment  of  our  society.  To 
label  them  otherwise  because  a  few  seri- 
ously and  soberly  question  our  Govern- 
ment policies  both  here  and  abroad  is 
doing  them  and  this  coimtry  a  great  dis- 
service. To  condemn  any  college  student 
because  he  questions  or  inquires  is 
counter  to  his  own  and  his  Nation's  best 
interest.  He  has  a  right  to  question  and 
he  has  a  right  to  be  provided  with  an- 
swers if  he  is  being  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept his  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 

Even  so,  almost  every  day  we  read 
about  some  incident  involving  college 
student  reactions  against  our  Govern- 
ment's policies,  against  the  restraints 
traditionally  imposed  by  college  adminis- 
trations on  student  behavior,  or  against 
the  moral  and  even  legal  foundations  of 
our  society.  To  be  sure,  there  is  much 
on  the  plus  side  to  be  thankful  for :  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  we  are  educat- 
ing more  and  better  prepared  students 
than  ever  before;  reports  from  the  col- 


leges indicate  that  our  students  work 
harder  and  take  their  studies  more  seri- 
ously than  has  traditionally  been  the 
case;  our  students  are  very  active  in  sup- 
port of  the  two  major  political  parties; 
they  have  contributed  much  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  have  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
So,  I  am  not  ready  to  condemn  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  college  students  or 
young  people  who  are  out  of  the  student 
category.  But,  serious  and  disturbing 
questions  remain  in  my  mind  as  to  a 
segment  of  this  generation  and  its  rebel- 
hon  against  authority  at  all  levels. 

While  my  basic  concern  is  with  the 
frame  of  mind  and  behavior  of  some  col- 
lege students,  perhaps  a  very  small  mi- 
nority, I  cannot  hide  my  shock  at  the 
seemingly  cavalier  fashion  in  which  col- 
lege  administrators  have  been  exposed 
and  have  bowed  to  student  pressures  de- 
manding ever  more  and  more  freedom, 
extending,  to  my  mind,  dangerously  close 
to  the  area  of  license.  The  colleges  seem 
to  be  redefining  the  tenets  of  academic 
freedom  under  pressure  in  ways  that 
smack  more  of  irresponsibility  than  of 
rational  accommodation  to  new  ideas. 
And  what  of  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
fessors who  advocate  victory  for  those 
killing  American  soldiers?  Have  the  col- 
leges no  responsibility  for  taking  steps  to 
curb  the  purposeful  indoctrination  of 
their  students  by  those  who  would  sub- 
vert our  laws  and  the  policies  required 
for  meeting  our  responsibilities  as  a 
world  leader  and  for  protecting  our 
security  ? 

These  questions  trouble  me  deeply.  I 
am  disturbed  to  have  to  raise  them  be- 
cause I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  involve  vital  issues  of  academic 
freedom.  I  believe  in  academic  freedom 
for  its  own  sake  and  because  its  exist- 
ence and  maintenance  are  closely  related 
to  the  preservation  of  individual  freedom 
in  our  society.  We  will  be  in  a  sad  state, 
indeed,  if  we  should  move  to  constrain 
academic  freedom  so  that  the  scope  of 
free-ranging  inquiry  in  our  schools  is 
reduced  or  its  exercise  weakened.  So,  I 
find  myself  in  an  unhappy  quandary. 

I  have  been  asking  myself  whether 
there  are  limits  in  principle  to  academic 
freedom  and  if  so,  what  those  limits  are. 
I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  problem  of  fac- 
ulty or  student  incompetence,  or  evident 
lack  of  integrity.  No  one  would  seriously 
attempt  to  protect  these  with  the  mantle 
of  academic  freedom.  The  real  and  dif- 
ficult issue  here  relates  on  the  one  hand 
to  student  behavior  and  organization  for 
illegal  or  antisocial  purposes,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  just  degree  of  protec- 
tion that  should  be  extended  to  faculty 
members  who  use  their  positions  to  in- 
doctrinate students  against  their  Gov- 
ernment and/or  aid  and  abet  them  in 
illegal  and  antisocial  activities. 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  ques- 
tions seem  to  arise  every  generation  or  so. 
It  seems  that  as  our  society  progresses 
and  changes,  the  content  and  limits  of 
academic  freedom  need  reexamination. 
In  all  too  many  cases  this  reassessment 
is  carried  out  via  a  hot-blooded  battle  be- 
tween extremists  in  which  the  calm  judi- 
cious voice  of  moderation  is  too  faint  to 
be  heard.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable,  but 
I  don't  accept  this  conclusion.    I  believe 
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that  America  is  entering  the  stage  of  re- 
examination of  academic  freedom  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  by  acting  responsibly 
to  analyze  the  issues  before  the  storm 
breaks,  we  can  conduct  the  discussion  on 
a  more  useful  basis  than  tjTJically. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  say  that 
in  all  probability  what  is  really  going 
on  in  our  colleges  is  largely  unknown 
to  us.  How  large  a  proportion  of  our 
college  students  could  be  properly  classed 
as  radical,  as  antagonistic  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  policies,  as  irreligious,  as 
given  to  license  in  the  moral  sphere? 
The  newspapers  give  us  instances  of 
such  behavior  and  attitude  each  day, 
but  we  must  remember  that  our  col- 
lege population  totals  millions.  To  what 
extent  are  student  riots  and  other  ex- 
tremes of  student  behavior  a  reaction 
to  overly  hasty  and  disproportionate 
actions  and  responses  by  college  admin- 
istration to  the  behavior  of  a  handful 
of  students? 

What  do  we  really  know  about  our 
present  college  generation  in  an  objec- 
tive way?  Not  much,  I'm  afraid.  Are 
we  producing  more  atheists  than  in  the 

past? 

I  found  when  I  visited  Moscow  Uni- 
versity that  Communist  students  were 
having  different  problems.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  inquisitive  mind  of  Russian 
students  required  to  solve  the  problems 
of  space  triggered  other  questions.  They 
found  you  cant  educate  half  the  brain. 
They  found  the  other  half  asking  about 
God  and  his  relationship  to  man  and 
asking  the  age-old  questions  that  stu- 
dents have  always  asked.  So  pvu-e  so- 
cialism has  problems  of  a  different  kind. 
Student  questioning  is  a  plus  for  man- 
kind not  a  minus.  It  is  a  sign  of  hope 
where  many  thought  there  was  no  hope 
In  the  perfect  Communist  plan. 

Is  sexual  promiscuity  more  prevalent 
tlian  in  tlie  past?  As  we  begin  to  pro- 
vide the  great  mass  of  American  youth 
with  opportunities  for  higher  education, 
are  we  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion or  worsening  it  and  to  what  extent? 
Wliat  is  happening  to  the  average  back- 
ground level  and  capabilities  of  our 
undergraduates?  Can  we  trust  the  aver- 
age student  of  today  to  be  as  competent 
to  resist  Indoctrination  as  tlae  student 
of  former  years? 

Can  it  be  said,  in  other  words,  that 
today's  college  student  is   more  or  less 
trustworthy  in  the  free  wheeling  atmos- 
phere of  our  colleges  than  in  the  past? 
I  am  far  from  satisfied  that  we  even 
begin  to  know  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions  as    these,   yet   much    depends   on 
them.    If  my  generation  has  done  such 
a  poor  job  of  bringing  up  our  children 
that  we  cannot  permit  them  to  be  edu- 
cated under  the  terms  of  freedom  we 
ourselves  enjoyed,  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  this.     We  ought  to  know  in  what 
ways  we  failed  and  the  reasons  for  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that 
when  all  the  facts  are  in,  we  will  learn 
that  this  generation  is  after  all  a  chip 
off  the  old  block — no  more  or  less  re- 
bellious    and     seeking    for    ephemeral 
causes  to  take  up  spleen  than  mine  was. 
What  I  am  really  trying  to  say  is  that 
it  takes  more  than  a  few  swallows  to 
make  a  spring.    If  the  extremist  profes- 


sors, whom  we  have  always  had,  are  no 
more  prevalent  in  the  academic  ^orld 
than  in  the  past.  I  am  not  about  ^  take 
their  puling  inanities  seriously.  If  our 
students  are  as  grownup  as  in  the  past, 
I  am  not  afraid  that  these  essentially  silly 
men  can  make  a  real  dent  in  their  basic 
patriotism. 

We  must,  after  all,  distinguish  between 
the  fads  of  the  moment  that  have  swept 
college  campuses  from  time  immemorial 
only  to  disappear  as  we  begin  to  get 
alai-med  about  them,  and  more  basic 
movements  and  reactions  which  bite 
deep  and  lastingly  into  the  thinking  and 
consciousness  of  a  generation.  Are  these 
things  wliich  so  disturb  us  of  only  pass- 
ing moment,  or  is  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  reflect  a  lasting  malaise 
in  at  least  a  significant  part  of  our 
undergraduate  population? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  raising  a 
large  number  of  questions  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  very  important.  I  know  that 
my  constituents  and  most  citizens  of  my 
State  thiiik  these  are  important.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  bothering  most  Americans. 
If  the  answers  to  these  questions  indi- 
cate there  is  fire  under  the  smoke  we 
find  in  the  newspapers,  I  believe  the 
American  people  must  be  told  of  this  in 
detail.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
no  more  than  the  traditional  degree  of 
flame  we  all  are  concerned  but  woefully 
ignorant  of  the  facts. 

Instantaneous  communications  makes 
instant  celebrities,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Thus  an  unrecognized,  unexalted,  and 
most  times  unenlightened  college  instruc- 
tor can  become  known  to  more  people  in- 
stantly than  existed  in  Aristotle's  world. 
Of  course  he  just  as  quickly  passes  from 
the  scene  but  to  his  little  group  he  has 
achieved  a  fame  or  notoriety  that  is 
compensation  for  his  essentially  ridicu- 
lous i>osture,  assuming  he  was  not  in- 
tentionally serving  the  adversaries  of 
his  Nation, 

I  suggest  that  a  great  contribution 
could  be  made  by  taking  steps  designed 
to  bring  a  searchlight  to  bear  on  the  be- 
havior and  attitudes  of  our  present  col- 
lege genei-atlon  and  on  the  vital  dimen- 
sions of  thinking,  expression,  and  be- 
havior in  the  American  college  commu- 
nity. I  believe  that  a  broadly  represent- 
ative group  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  responsible  minds  from  the  aca- 
demic world,  from  Government,  from  the 
professions,  from  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  the  labor  movement  should  be 
drawn  together  with  student  council 
groups  and  assume  the  task  of  giving 
the  Nation  a  detailed  and  judicious  re- 
port, assessment,  and  set  of  recommen- 
dations on  these  matters. 

Such  a  report  would  provide  us  all 
with  the  basis  for  a  meaningful  evalu- 
ation of  our  policies  connected  with  the 
education  of  our  youth.  It  would  give 
US  a  far  better  basis  for  discussiom  of 
academic  freedom,  its  virtues  and  draw- 
backs, its  proper  limits  and  conditions 
than  is  or  will  be  available  to  us  without 
such  a  study.  Let  us  not  take  the  risk 
of  falling  into  the  trap  of  confusing 
smoke  and  fire,  of  mistaking  a  handful 
of  well  publicized  malcontents  for  a 
Trojan  horse.    Equally,   let   us  not  be 


gruilty  of  letting  our  ignorance  blind  us 
to  a  real  danger  to  our  children  and  in- 
stitutions if  it  in  truth  exists. 

These  Issues  are  serious;  our  ignorance 
about  their  dimensions  is  profound,  yet 
they  are  of  concern  to  all  Americans.  I 
respectfully  urge  that  they  be  studied 
by  a  group  of  Americans  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  probity  we  all  may  have  con- 
fidence. I  suggest  that  such  a  study  be 
made  by  one  of  the  Nation's  great  pri- 
vate foundations,  or  by  a  combination 
of  several  foundations,  because  I  believe 
that  in  this  fashion  the  study  would  be 
carried  out  free  of  invitation  to  a  witch 
hunt  in  a  meaningful,  judicious  manner 
free  of  the  emotion  of  the  moment. 
Once  its  report  is  available,  the  Con- 
gress may  well  want  to  study  its  findings 
and  recommendations. 

Perhaps  we  will  find  after  all  that  the 
young  American  of  today  is  not  a  cause 
of  worry  or  misgiving.  I  think  we  will 
find  that  a  source  of  pride  and  the  great- 
est asset  we  possess  is  the  American  stu- 
dent with  his  inqiiisltlve  mind  ready  to 
meet  the  complex  world  that  he  shall 
inherit.  And  perhaps  we  will  find  he  Is 
better  equipped  to  search  the  seventies 
for  the  way  to  peace  and  a  more  mean- 
ingful life  for  all  thsm  were  his  predeces- 
sors. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  ToddI  may  extend  his 
r«narks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
19  a  "gathering"  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
took  place  in  the  committee  room.  Al- 
though I  am  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  was  not  invited  to  this  get-together. 
After  I  was  advised  that  an  exchange  of 
views  was  taking  place  in  the  commit- 
tee room,  I  went  over  and  noticed  that 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  not 
present.  Thinking  that  we  might  by 
then  be  ha\'ing  a  true  committee  meet- 
ing, I  made  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present,  only  to  be  ad- 
vised by  the  chair  that  no  official  meet- 
ing was  in  progress.  At  this  point  I  re- 
tired from  the  committee  room. 

What  may  best  be  termed  "comments" 
on  the  bank  merger  hearings  were  sub- 
sequently filed  on  October  19  as  a  pur- 
ported committee  repKjrt.  In  order  that 
there  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  that 
these  "comments"  not  be  construed  to 
represent  the  intention  or  feelings  of  the 
committee,  I  should  like  to  make  th^  fol- 
lowing observations: 

First.  Procedures  earlier  adopted  by 
the  committee  permitted  amendments  to 
the  subcommittee  bill,  with  5  minutes 
debate.  Discussion  in  the  full  commit- 
tee had  not  proceeded  beyond  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
first  individual  to  be  recognized  for  this 
pun>ose,  and  had  not  reached  the  point 
of  discussion  of  retroactive  immunity  to 
banks  now  in  litigation. 
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Second.  Sections  of  the  subcommittee 
bill  had  not  yet  even  been  discussed. 
Intense  issues  were  certain  to  be  raised 
if  the  regular  procedures  adopted  by  the 
committee  would  have  followed;  these 
were  not  brought  up,  and  differing  points 
of  view  on  them  were  not  debated. 

Third.  Although  it  was  felt  by  some 
members  of  the  committee  that  there  was 
urgency  in  securing  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation in  order  to  provide  retroactive 
relief  to  banks  already  held  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws — since  they  are 
facing  imminent  divestiture  orders  in  the 
courts — and  although  this  sense  of  ur- 
gency held  by  some  members  was  appar- 
ent to  all  members  of  the  committee,  a 
quorum  did  not  appear  for  our  scheduled 
meeting  on  Monday  at  10:30  a.m.,  when 
the  bill  was  to  have  been  duly  consid- 
ered. The  absence  of  a  quorum  on  Mon- 
day sustains  the  impression  that  the  feel- 
ing of  urgency  in  the  matter  was  not 
held  by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  on  October 
18  further  sustains  the  belief  that  there  is 
an  increasing  realization  on  the  part  of 
committee  members  that  the  interre- 
lated matters  of  bank  mergers,  super- 
vision of  our  banking  system,  and  the 
proper  application  of  our  antitrust  laws, 
has  become  so  complex  that  further  hear- 
ings and  deliberations  are  called  for. 
Certainly  the  numbers  of  substantive 
changes  in  earlier  proposals,  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  2  weeks, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opinions 
of  many  members  of  the  committee  are 
shifting,  and  that  no  prediction  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  can  be 
offered.  It  should  be  recalled,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  1960  Bank  Merger 
Act  was  the  result  of  5  years  of  effort, 
that  it  obviously  was  not  written  as 
clearly  as  it  might  have  been,  and  that 
undue  haste  in  the  drafting  and  defini- 
tion of  a  new  law,  if  one  is  found  desir- 
able, can  only  lead  to  further  confusion. 

Fourth.  The  "comments"'  of  the  "gath- 
ering" order  to  be  printed  on  October  19 
may  convey  the  impression  that  the  com- 
mittee views  are  actually  expressed 
therein.  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  under  normal  committee  procedure 
an  opportunity  is  granted  to  individuals 
)^ho  disagree  with  the  majority  of  the 
committee  to  express  their  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  same  report.  No  such 
opportunity  was  granted  to  me  by  the 
members  of  the  gathering. 

Fifth.  The  "commentary"  does  make, 
for  example,  a  serious  misstatement  of 
fact  when,  on  page  5,  it  states  that  the 
committee  has  "considered  carefully" 
the  cases  of  the  banks  in  litigation  under 
our  antitrust  laws.  The  committee  has 
not  yet  reached  the  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee bill  dealing  with  this  litigation, 
and  it  has  not  yet  considered  it.  The 
committee  has  not  yet  had  called  to  its 
attention  the  statements  of  the  banks, 
tliat  they  were  willing  to  assume  the 
risks  of  divestiture  if  the  antitrust  case 
went  against  them,  and  has  not  yet 
learned  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  stated  that  divestiture  was  an 
adequate  remedy  to  an  antitrust  viola- 
tion. The  committee  has  not  considered 
the  implications  for  our  system  of  law  of 
a   bill   which   would   grant   retroactive 


relief  in  a  civil  case  to  corporations  who 
took  a  certain  course  of  action,  knowing 
well  that  they  took  a  risk,  and  who  now 
ask  Congress  to  relieve  them  of  their 
risk. 

The  committee  did  not  consider 
whether  "equal  justice  under  law"  allows 
banks  to  get  private  relief  and  not  face 
the  penalty  of  divestiture  which  they  had 
accepted  while  pleading  that  they  be  al- 
lowed to  merge,  now  that  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  have  gone  against  them. 

I  have  heard  suggestions  that  the  com- 
ments which  the  gathering  had  printed 
will  be  used  to  argue  that  due  process 
of  law  should  be  delayed  as  far  as  cur- 
rent litigation  is  concerned.  Such  a 
proposal  that  litigation  be  suspended  was 
not  accepted  in  a  legal  Committee  meet- 
ing. To  even  suggest  that  the  commen- 
tary could  be  an  excuse  for  delay  in  court 
proceedings  would  imply,  to  me,  a  con- 
tempt for  both  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive process.  This  is  even  more  evident 
if  one  takes  into  consideration  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present  at  our  last  reg- 
ular meeting,  although  members  were 
aware  of  the  implications  of  an  absence 
of  a  quorum  on  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  this  session,  and  particularly  up- 
on the  litigation  now  in  process. 

I  make  this  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
that  I  will  not  be  identified  in  any  way 
with  the  "gathering"  or  the  "comments" 
in  the  nature  of  an  alleged  report  which 
were  produced  by  it. 


TOWARD  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY- 
WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  DingellI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  by  water,  most  of  it  has  become 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  industrial 
use,  or  recreational  areas.  Indeed,  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  are  being  threat- 
ened by  the  absence  of  pure  water. 

In  our  own  countiy.  the  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  water  resources  is  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  and  without  sig- 
nificant steps  to  abate  this  pollution,  we 
would  have  a  national  wasteland.  Every 
major  river  system  is  now  polluted  as 
are  most  of  our  lakes. 

At  the  same  time,  our  demand  for 
clean  water  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
water  from  running  streams  and  storage 
wells  will  have  to  be  reused  six  to  eight 
times  in  the  near  future.  In  the  last 
couple  of  decades  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  has  reached  the  critical  stage. 
Billions  of  gallons  of  waste  are  dis- 
charged daily  into  ou:  Nation's  streams 
and  rivers.  Pollution  from  bacteriolog- 
ical, chemical,  physical  and  biological 
sources  are  steadily  defiling  our  waters. 

More  than  two  decades  ago,  the  more 
perceptive  of  our  citizens  foi-esaw  the 
problem  and  urged  action.  Their  cries 
went  unheeded.  Meanwhile,  our  cities, 
our  paper  mUIs,  our  poultry  and  livestock 


processing  plants,  our  petrochemical  and 
other  industries  E>oured  out  untreated 
liquids  into  our  streams  at  an  unbeliev- 
able rate.  We  changed  from  the  use  of 
soaps  in  our  kitchens  to  detergents — 
substances  that  do  not  break  down  in 
the  treatment  process — so  that  our  rivers 
at  timfes  look  like  gigantic  glasses  of  beer, 
with  heads  of  foam  serenely  floating 
downstream. 

Aware  of  the  critical  nature  of  this 
problem  and  the  gravity  of  its  propor- 
tions, the  89th  Congress  took  positive 
action  to  renew  and  conserve  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  America.  In  quick  succes- 
sion it  passed: 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  to 
provide  for  the  maximum  development 
of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  through 
the  coordinated  planning  of  water  and 
water-related  resouixes,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil and  River  Basin  Commission,  and  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  the  States  in 
order  to  increase  State  participation  in 
such  water  resource  planning.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  passed  the  House 
unanimously. 

The  Federal  saline  water  conversion 
program,  to  expand,  extend,  and  speed  up 
the  saline  water  salvage  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

The  Federal  Installations,  Facilities, 
and  Equipment  Pollution  Control  Act,  to 
require  our  Federal  activities  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  antipollution  regula- 
tions as  the  public  at  large. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  water  quality  standards  in  in- 
terstate streams,  increase  Federal  aid 
for  consti"UCtion  of  sewage  treatment 
plants,  and  to  create  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  in  tl;e  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1965,  to  help  provide  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  in 
rural  communities. 

The  Northeastern  United  States  water 
supply  program,  which  is  title  I  of  the 
omnibus  public  works-rivers  and  har- 
bors bill.  This  section  of  the  bill  will 
provide  for  a  system  of  reservoirs  and 
conveyance  facilities  in  the  Northeastern 
part  of  this  Nation,  where  the  water 
shortage  has  become  so  severe  that  the 
possibility  of  having  no  water  at  all  in 
some  cities  could  become  a  reality. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  major  concern 
over  our  future.  The  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  has  acted  wisely  and 
promptly  by  initiating  these  programs 
directed  toward  insuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure,  clean  water  for  future 
generations  of  Americans. 
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TOWARD 


THE    GREAT    SOCIETY- 
HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  fMr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1937  the  Federal  Government  has  ac- 
ceoted  an  economic  and  social  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  housing.  Account- 
ing for  5  percent  of  our  gross  national 
nroduct.  the  residential  construction  m- 
dustry  is  a  vital  element  in  achievmg  a 
high    employment    rate    and    healthy 

economy.  ,  .    .  x 

Under  Democratic  leadership  m  recent 
years  the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  more  emphasis  on  the  social 
aspects  of  providing  good  housing  for  all 
in  desirable  surroundings.  Great  con- 
cern has  been  shown  in  the  interrelated 
problems  of  rising  population,  crime,  in- 
creased congestion,  suburban  growth, 
and  decaying  central  cities. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  passed  during  this  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  continued  the 
progress  in  this  field.  The  1965  act  also 
authorizes  a  new  program  of  rent  sub- 
sidies for  families  in  low-income  cate- 
gories, but  whose  incomes  do  not  allow 
for  decent  housing  since  the  incomes  are 
above  the  maximum  for  public  housing. 
The  act  provides  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  very  popular  and  beneficial  mort- 
gage-insurance programs  of  the  FHA.  the 
college  housing  loan  program,  urban  re- 
newal, and  urban  planning  assistance 
programs,  the  farm  housing  program, 
public  housing  on  an  enlarged  basis,  the 
new  rehabilitation  loans  program  au- 
thorized in  1964,  and  the  programs  for 
public  works  planning,  open  spaces,  and 
the  mortgage-purchase  operations  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

It  establishes  matching  grants  for  local 
public  bodies  to  help  finance  basic  water 
and  sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  en- 
largement or  modernization  of  those 
facilities. 

Another  new  program  is  authorization 
for  the  FHA  to  insure  mortgage  loans  for 
developing  residential  neighborhoods 
adequately  served  by  schools  and  other 
needed  community  facilities. 

Federal  assistance  is  provided  by  the 
act  for  acquisition  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  for  beautification  of  such 
areas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ties  in  with  the 
President's  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram, to  help  enhance  appearance  of 
the  community. 

For  our  young  veterans,  who  have  not 
had  the  benefits  of  the  VA  mortgage  in- 
surance program,  the  FHA  will  help  them 
in  purchasing  or  building  their  homes 
thiough  a  liberalized  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance program. 

Another  new  program  in  the  act  is  for 
grants  of  up  to  $1,500  to  very  low-income 
homeowners  in  urban  renewal  areas  to 
enable  them  to  repair  and  rehabilitate 
their  homes  to  bring  them  up  to  local 
building  and  health  code  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pressures  on  our 
urban  areas  are  great.  In  the  next  15 
years,  we  can  expect  urban  area  popula- 
tion to  increase  by  30  million — equal  to 
the  present  population  of  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 
and  Baltimore. 

By  1970,  this  Nation  will  need  more 
than  2  million  new  homes  a  year. 

This  legislation  is  a  landmark  bill  rank- 
ing in  scope  with  the  great  housing  acts 
of  1949, 1955,  and  1961.    It  represents  an- 


other great  step  forward  toward  the  goal 
set  by  the  Congress  in  the  1949  act — a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  environment 
for  every  American  family. 

It  was  truly  a  committee  bill  and  truly 
a  bipartisan  bill,  based  on  the  President's 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  cities. 
The  new  housing  act  will  serve  as  a  most 
useful  series  of  guideposts  for  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 


#r 


A  BILL  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
BANK  MERGERS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1965,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
11697,  to  change  the  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  proposed  bank 
mergers.  If  enacted  it  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  existing  differences  of 
opinion  about  which  bank  mergers  are 
good  and  which  should  be  prohibited. 

This  bill  is  the  amendment  that  I 
offered  to  S.  1698  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  My  amendment 
will  be  the  pending  business  when  S. 
1698  is  again  taken  up  by  the  committee. 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  11697  so  that 
everyone  who  has  an  interest  in  this 
problem  can  have  it  readily  available  for 
study  and  comment. 


NATIONAL  BANKS  AND  INTEREST 
RATES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
1963  the  Texas  Legislature  passed  a  law 
permitting   small   loan  companies  and 
consumer  finance  companies  to  charge 
rates  of  interest  higher  than  the  10  per- 
cent rate  allowed  under  State  law.    Pre- 
viously, the  10  percent  rate  of  interest 
had  been  uniform  and  an  inviolate  rule. 
For  many  years  bills  to  permit  an  ex- 
ception to  this  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small   loan  companies  had  been  intro- 
duced and  pushed  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture.     Some  people  referred  to  them  as 
"loan  shark"  bills.     When  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature  from  1957  to 
1961,  many  such  bills  were  introduced. 
I  fought  against  raising  the  rates  of  in- 
terest then  as  I  would  today.     Unfor- 
tunately, the  vested  interests  were  able 
to  prevail  2  years  ago,  in  1963.    Since 
that  time,  the  fears  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  myself  and  others  who  op- 
posed  raising    the   interest   rates   have 
come  to  pass  as  the  rates  have  soared 
to  as  high  as  320  percent  on  certain  small 
loans. 


What  was  not  foreseen  was  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  per- 
mit these  appallingly  high  rates  of  in- 
terest to  be  charged  by  the  national 
banks.  This,  it  now  appears,  is  the 
case. 

As  further  background  for  those  who 
wish  to  understand  this  situation  in 
Texas,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  last 
spring,  in  its  regular  session,  the  Texas 
Legislature  again  carved  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  Texas  law  on  interest  rates.  This 
time  it  passed  a  bill  to  permit  the  State- 
banks  to  charge  higher  interest  rates. 
I,  along  with  several  others,  led  the  fight 
against  this  bill  becoming  law  and  turn- 
ing Texas  into  the  "loan  shark'  State. 
I  personally  asked  the  Governor  to  veto 
the  bill.  The  Governor  wisely  vetoed 
the  bill. 

But  now  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  by  administrative  fiat  what  the 
State  banks  and  the  State  legislature 
could  not  do  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  U.S.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  ruled  that  national  banks  in 
Texas  "may  lawfully  charge  the  highest 
rate  permitted  to  any  competitor,  in- 
cluding a  lender  licensed  under  the  Texas 
Regulatory  Loan  Act."  This  is  the  act 
passed  in  1963  and  known  by  some  as  the 
Loan  Shark  Act.  Apparently,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  d.^ided  to  go  into 
the  loan  shark  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  set  the  standards  for  others  to 
follow,  in  the  activities  in  which  it  en- 
gages, and  that  these  standards  would 
be  models  of  fairness  and  equality.  In 
the  fields  of  labor  relations,  civil  rights, 
conunerce  and  many  other  fields,  the 
Federal  Government  has  set  minimum 
standards  to  insure  just  and  decent 
treatment  for  the  American  citizen.  The 
Federal  Government  has  always  sought 
to  uplift  the  people,  to  set  goals  for 
others  to  follow,  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workingman,  to  get  a  better 
deal  for  the  consumer,  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  gouging  and  unfair  prac- 
tices which  sometimes  prevail.  On  this 
issue,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
follows;  it  does  not  lead.  It  is  apparently 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  banks  to  which  it  issues  na- 
tional charters  may  seek  out  the  highest 
and  worst  interest  rates  charged  by  any 
lender — small  loan  company,  consumer 
finance  company,  individual  loan  shark, 
or  what  have  you — and  the  national  bank 
may  then  descend  to  that  level. 

I  am  told  that  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  is  merely  construing  title  12. 
section  85  of  the  United  States  Code. 
This  section  provides,  in  part : 

Any  association  may  take,  receive,  reserve, 
and  charge  on  any  loan  or  dlscoiuit  made 
•  •  •  interest  at  the  rate  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

I  am  also  told  that  this  rule  has  been 
applied  for  several  years  in  other  States. 
This  may  be  true.  But  it  does  not  make 
it  right. 

The  existence  of  the  rule  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  is  following  in  this 
instance  does  not  justify  it.  It  is  a  bad 
rule.  If  it  is  correctly  based  on  the  law, 
then  the  law  ought  to  be  changed.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  permit 
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Itself  to  be  used  and  dragged  down  to 
the  lowest  level  of  lending  activity  in 
each  of  the  States. 

In  my  judgment,  a  uniform  rate  of  in- 
terest for  national  banks  is  long  over- 
due. We  have  uniform  wage  and  hour 
legislation,  uniform  food  and  drug  legis- 
lation, and  uniform  standards  in  many 
other  areas  of  Federal  activity.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  national  banks  be 
required  to  adhere  to  a  uniform  standard 
of  maximum  interest  rates  charged  to 
the  consuming  public? 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  article  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  October  15  issue  of  the 
Texas  Observer.  The  author  of  the  arti- 
cle and  editor  of  the  Texas  Observer, 
Ronnie  Dugger,  is  one  of  the  dedicated 
breed  of  journalists  in  the  truest  tradi- 
tion of  American  journalism. 

Comptroller  Saxon  So  Rules — U.S.  Banks 
IN  Texas  To  Get  Small  Lenders'  Same  In- 
terest 

Austin. — A  startling  ruling  by  the  U.S. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  national 
banks  in  Texas  "may  lawfully  charge  the 
highest  rate  permitted  to  any  competitor" 
opens  up  the  possibility,  perhaps  the  prob- 
ability, that  the  "small  lender"  rates  up  to 
320  percent  that  the  Texas  legislature  has 
authorized  on  small  loans  and  the  higher- 
than-banks'  rates  provided  for  consumer  fi- 
nance companies  may  now  be  charged  by  the 
banks  also. 

On  August  13,  the  Observer  can  report, 
Jack  Adams,  first  vice  president  of  the  Austin 
National  Bank,  wrote  James  J.  Saxon,  the 
Comptroller,  saying  that  until  1960  the  maxi- 
mum Interest  rates  in  Texas  was  10  p>ercent. 
and  that  while  in  1963  the  legislature  passed 
a  law  legalizing  higher  charges  on  loans  of 
$1,500  or  less  (Including  very  small  loans), 
banks  were  excluded  from  the  law.  Texas 
also  permits  credit  unions  to  charge  1  per- 
cent a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  loans. 
Adams  said. 

Adams  called  attention  to  a  paragraph  In 
the  Comptroller's  Manual  for  National  Banks 
that  says,  "A  national  bank  may  charge  in- 
terest at  the  maximum  rate  permitted  by 
applicable  State  law  to  any  competing  State 
lending  institution."  Adams  asked  Saxon 
to  "confirm  to  us  •  •  *  our  understanding" 
that  "a  national  bank  in  Texas  can  make 
loans  of  $1,500  or  less  at  the  same  rates  of 
Interest  as  are  authorized  by  the  Texas  Regu- 
latory Loan  Act"  of  1963  and  for  credit 
unions. 

Saxon,  on  September  26,  1965,  wrote  to 
Adams  that  national  banks  making  loans 
"do  so  exclusively  under  the  authority  of 
Federal  legislation.  Therefore  •  •  *  a  na- 
tional bank  may  charge  interest  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  permitted  by  applicable  law  to  any 
State  institution. 

"A  national  bank  in  Texas  may  lawfully 
charge  the  highest  rate  permitted  to  any 
competitor.  Including  a  lender  licensed  under 
the  Texas  Regulatory  Loan  Act.  even  though 
the  national  bank  is  not  similarly  licensed. 
Any  provision  in  such  act  which  purports 
to  exclude  a  national  bank  from  its  rights 
under  Federal  law  is  Inoperative  and  in- 
effective," Saxon  ruled  in  his  letter  to  Adams. 

Sam  Kimberlin.  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  Austin  lobbyist  of  the  Texas 
Bankers'  Association,  wrote  to  his  associa- 
tion's member  banks  sending  them  copies  of 
Adams'  and  Saxon's  letters  and  observing: 

•This  very  important  administrative  ruling 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  affects 
current  operations  of  national  banks  in 
Texas.  Your  TBA  office  is  studying  its 
effect.  If  any,  on  State  bank  operations,  but 
certainly  it  will  ultimately  be  of  benefit  to 
State  banks  also." 


As  the  Observer  went  to  press  this  issue, 
these  events  and  their  apparently  sweeping 
import  for  interest  rates  in  Texas  banking 
had  not  received  attention  in  the  Texas 
press. 

In  Dallas  late  last  month,  the  Dallas  News 
reported.  Leonard  Passmore,  secretary  of  the 
T.B.A.,  said  that  national  banks  may  charge 
the  higher  Interest  rates  set  for  finance  com- 
panies, and  that  if  allowed  to  continue,  the 
resulting  disparity  between  legal  rates  for 
National  and  State  banks  "would  be  ruinous 
to  our  dual  banking  system."  The  News 
said  Passmore  made  these  remarks  to  the 
T.B.A.  Installment  credit  section  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

However,  apparently  the  News  reporter 
misunderstood  Passmore,  for  the  story  said 
that,  "In  effect,  Mr.  Saxon  stated  that  the 
Small  Loan  Regulatory  Act  passed  by  the 
Texas  Legislature  2  years  ago  does  not  apply 
to  national  banks."  The  Saxon  ruling,  a 
copy  of  which  the  Observer  has  in  hand,  says 
just  the  opposite — that  this  1963  act  does 
apply,  as  to  its  Interest  rates,  to  national 
banks  in  Texas. 

Otherwise,  the  Observer's  staff  have  found 
no  notice  of  these  events  in  the  Texas  press. 

Gov.  John  Connally,  having  vetoed  the 
1956  legislature's  bill  to  give  banks  higher 
Interest  rates,  asked  the  State  finance  com- 
mission to  study  and  report  to  him  on  in- 
terest rates  before  the  1967  legislature. 

The  News  quoted  the  substance  of  Saxon's 
letter  to  Adams,  but  the  earlier  inconsistency 
In  the  story  cast  doubt  on  its  plain  meaning. 
The  News  story  (which  appeared  September 
28)  quoted  Passmore  as  saying.  "I  am  neither 
elated  nor  depressed  by  reason  of  the  [Saxon | 
decision,  but  It  Is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  study  of  the  finance  commission  which 
now  Is  underway.  I  feel  confident  •  •  • 
that  the  legislature  will  correct  the  disparity 
that  now  exists." 

Thus,  2  days  after  Saxon  made  his  ruling, 
the  Texas  Bankers'  Association  spokesman 
was  calling  on  the  1967  legislature  to  pass 
a  law  to  extend  the  1963  law's  interest  rates 
for  consumer  finance  and  small  loan  com- 
panies to  State  as  well  as  National  banks. 


UNPRECEDENTED  ATTEMPT  TO  IN- 
FLUENCE JUDICIARY  IN  BANK 
MERGER  CASES 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  today  that  six  ranking 
Members  of  the  other  body  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  asking 
that  the  normal  business  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  be  interrupted  be- 
cause of  the  consideration  of  a  bill  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  unprecedented  attempt  to 
put  pressure  on  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  Nation  to  have  the 
wheels  of  justice  slowed  long  enough  for 
certain  banking  interests  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  special  interest  legislation  for- 
giving them  for  violations  of  Federal 
law. 

I  am  putting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  concerning  the  let- 
ter sent  by  Senators  Mansfield,  Dirk- 
sen,  Eastland,  Robertson,  and  Bennett. 


I  am  also  including  a  copy  of  the  Sena- 
tors' letter  to  the  Attorney  General. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  22. 1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Katzenbach:  I  have  been  In- 
formed of  the  fact  that  today  you  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  by  Senators  Mansfield, 
Dirksen.  Eastland.  Robertson,  and  Bennett 
This  letter  is  an  obvious  outright,  blatant  at- 
tempt to  pressure  both  the  Judicial  and  exec- 
utive  branches  of  Government.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  letter  directs  you  as 
Attorney  General  to  abandon  your  consti- 
tutional duties  in  enforcing  the  laws  ol 
the  United  States. 

The  thrust  of  this  letter  obviously  is  to 
forgive  previously  adjudicated  antitrust  vio- 
lations committed  by  a  number  of  large 
banks.  The  pressures  that  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  your  office  and  the  Congress  by 
Manufacturers  Hanover  and  other  banks  hav- 
ing special  Interests  In  this  matter  represents 
the  most  flagrant  violation  of  due  process 
that  I  have  witnessed  in  my  37  years  In 
Congress. 

The  very  suggestion  that  you  as  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  tlie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment ask  the  courts  to  bow  to  unwarranted 
political  pressures  repudiates  the  very  prin- 
ciples that  govern  our  country.  Including 
the  fundamental  principles  of  separation  of 
powers  and  the  Independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Judiciary. 

To  accede  to  these  demands  made  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  asked  you 
in  their  individual  capacities  to  present  their 
views  on  this  matter  to  the  several  courts 
would  be  tantamount  to  abdicating  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  legal  officer  of  this  Nation 
his  responsibility  to  represent  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  It  would  also  have  a  generally 
unwholesome  effect  on  respect  for  law  and 
order  among  the  general  public  and  would 
amount  to  an  official  seal  of  approval  on 
improper  lobbying  by  parties  directly  in- 
terested lu  the  outcome  of  these  cases. 

Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Senators  signing  the  letter  of  October  22 
have  been  misinformed  and  inadvertently 
have  therefore  furnished  you  erroneous  in- 
formation. Contrary  to  the  statement  in 
their  letter,  no  legislation  on  bank  mergers 
of  any  nature  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Fur- 
thermore, there  can  be  no  assurances  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  act  with 
the  degree  of  haste  Indicated  in  the  Sena- 
tors' letters  and  as  desired  by  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  and  other  banks  who  have 
vested  interests  in  this  matter.  In  fact  a 
number  of  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  are  Insisting  upon 
additional  hearings  on  this  issue. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there 
were  no  hearings  on  the  bank  merger  bill 
(S.  1698)  as  passed  the  Senate  nor  was  there 
any  substantive  discussion  on  this  bill  either. 
I  am  assured  by  several  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  and  when  a  bank  merger  bill 
passes  the  House  of  Representatives  and  goes 
to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration  that  a 
real  fight  will  take  place  on  this  matter. 
There  are  many  Senators  who  feel  that  this 
matter  was  Inadequately  considered  on  the 
Senate  side  and  they  wish  to  explore  such 
legislation  that  would  remove  the  effective- 
ness of  the  antitrust  laws  from  the  banking 
industry  In  detail. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  2  years  after  the  Philadelphia  decision 
and  4  years  after  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
case  was  originally  brought  that  It  was  de- 
cided by  this  fourth  largest  bank  In  the 
country  that  they  would  run  to  the  Con- 
gress for  forgiveness  from  antitrust  prose- 
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cution  Manufacturers  Hanover  did  not 
even  exhaust  Its  legal  remedies  in  this  mat- 
ter—rather they  ran  to  the  Congress  for  spe- 
cial relief. 

Finally.  I  draw  your  attention  to  page 
97445  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 19  pages  27731  and  27732  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  October  20.  and  pages 
27838  and  27839  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  21.  1965,  wherein  you  will  note  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  position  taken 
bv  all  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
a  handful  of  Democrats  that  a  bank  merger 
bill  and  report  was  passed  by  the  House 
Bnnking  and  Currency  Committee.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  either  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee or  the  House  leadership  will  consider  this 
outrageous  action  by  a  minority  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  as  being  a  law- 
ful and  proper  report  of  a  House  bill  from  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  There- 
fore at  this  point  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  still  has  before  It  S.  1698  and  re- 
lated bills  for  consideration  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman,  Cliairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee      on      Banking      and 
Currency, 

October  22.  1965. 

Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 
Attorney  General  of  che  United  States, 
WusUington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  It  had  been 
our  earnest   hope  and  expectation   that  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  actloa  would  have  been  completed 
on  a  measure  clarifying  the  existing  confu- 
sion with  regard  to  bank  mergers.     Such  a 
bill,    S.    1698,    passed    the    Senate    without 
dissent  last  June,  and  a  somewhat  different 
but  equally  effective  measure  was  reported 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
niilee  just  this  week— but  not  In   time  for 
nnal  floor  action  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
It  is  our  expectation  that  we  will  have 
enacted  such  a  measure  in  the  early  days  of 
the   forthcoming  session   of   Congress.      This 
being  so,  we  are  deeply  concerned  tliat  dur- 
ing   this    Interim    period,    action    might    be 
taken  with  regard  to  several   of  the  bank 
mergers  now  challenged  by  your  Department 
which    might    prejudice    the    application    of 
the  new  law.     As  you  know,  two  svich  merger 
cases  are  now  In  the  final  stages  of  settle- 
ment by  divestiture,  atid  the  four  others  are 
in   various   pretrial   or   trial   stages.     All   of 
these  cases  will  be  basically  affected  by  new 
legislation    which,    as    we    have    noted,    we 
expect  to  be  enacted  shortly.     For  example, 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  would  termi- 
nate all  six  pending  cases;  all  versions  of  the 
bill   considered   by   the   House   Banking   and 
Currency  Committee  would   terminate  three 
mergers  consummated  before  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Philadelphia  case; 
and  the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Banking 
.TiKl  Currency  Committee  would  also  provide 
new  standards  to  be  applied  in  the  cases  In- 
volving    the    three    mergers    consiunmated 
after  the  Philadelphia  decision. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  con- 
cern lest  what  seems  clearly  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  In  the  area  of  bank  mergers  be 
frustrated  by  action  taken  in  any  of  the  six 
pending  cases. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  you  refrain 
from  any  further  steps  in  these  cases,  par- 
ticularly the  two  which  are  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  divestiture,  until  the  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  during  the  coming 
.«;esslon  to  conclude  Its  consideration  of  the 
pending   bank   merger   legislation. 

In  addition.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
cases  are  pending  in  the  Judicial  branch,  we 
request  that  on  our  behalf  yovi  respectfully 
bring  our  views  to  the  attention  of  the  sev- 


eral   courts   having    Jurisdiction   over   these 
six  pending  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Mike  Mansfield, 

Majority  Leader, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 

Minority   Leader, 

U.S.  Senate. 
James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Wallace  P.  Bennett. 


SUNDAY.  OCrrOBER   24 — UNITED 
NATIONS  DAY 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  oiTiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  is  about  to  complete  a  long  and 
fi-uitful  session.  The  atmosphere  is 
filled  with  the  packing  of  bags  and  saying 
of  goodbyes.  But.  before  we  leave  this 
historic  Chamber.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  significance 
of  a  special  day.  this  Sunday.  October 
24.  which  is  United  Nations  Day. 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  Nations 
has  had  a  20-year  history  marked  by 
some  noteworthy  successes  and  some 
rather  dismal  failures.  We  know  the 
names  of  both.  The  India-Pakistan  dis- 
pute, Cyprus,  Korea,  the  Congo,  and  of 
course,  Vietnam.  It  has  been  charac- 
terized by  trust  and  derision.  By  both 
hope  and  fear.  The  hope  is  embodied  in 
its  great  potential  for  peace  and  the 
fear  is  that  of  the  terrible  gnawing  of 
total  stalemate  which  could  cause  it  to 
watch  impotently  while  the  world  burns 
to  a  crisp  in  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  live  today  in  a  vastly  changing  so- 
ciety, one  which  sees  everything  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux.  Today,  every 
man,  no  matter  where  he  may  live — in 
the  isolated  hamlet  in  the  deepest  reaches 
of  darkest  Africa,  or  along  a  noisy, 
rushing  Manhattan  street — is  only  hours 
and  minutes  away  from  each  other.  And 
who  really  knows  what  tomorrow  may 
bring?  Only  seconds  away.  Neighbors 
in  a  crowded  space-age  neighborhood. 

Today,  in  virtually  every  conceivable 
field  of  human  endeavor,  man  surges 
ahead.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
within  the  relatively  short  span  of  30 
years — one  generation — we  will  see 
5,000-mile-an-hour  commercial  aircraft, 
freight  shot  across  the  continent  by  mis- 
sile, electronically  controlled  highways 
and  underground  transportation  system 
shrinking  the  world  of  Marco  Polo  to  Lil- 
liputian dimensions.  Into  one  great,  big 
overgrown  backyard. 

Man  can  conquer  space,  overcome 
cancer  and  other  diseases  and  provide 
enough  food  and  shelter  for  all  of  the 
world's  population  before  the  end  of  the 
20th  century,  a  leading  scientist  has  re- 
cently pointed  out.  But,  he  also  is  capa- 
ble of  the  "complete  destruction  of  civili- 


zation," he  added.  He  noted  that  "the 
conquest  of  space  will  be  easier  than  the 
banishment  of  war." 

As  an  illustration,  look  at  the  phenom- 
enal progress  we  have  made  in  only  one 
field,  medicine.  Cancer  survival  rates 
have  Improved  from  the  1937  rate  of  1 
in  7  to  today's  1  in  3.  Early  diagnosis, 
better  surgical  and  radioactive  techniques 
and  more  than  a  dozen  new  therapeutic 
agents  are  responsible.  Seven  out  of  ten 
prescriptions  today  are  for  drugs  not 
even  known  in  1950;  over  300,000  babies 
bom  last  year  are  alive  today  as  a  result 
of  the  great  advances  in  medical  care  of 
the  last  45  years;  today's  babies  will  live 
at  least  10  years  longer  than  their  30- 
year-old  parents,  and  be  productive 
longer;  more  than  4.5  million  Ameri- 
cans, living  today,  would  be  dead  if  the 
U.S.  death  rate  had  remained  at  the  1935 
level. 

Additionally,  in  only  the  short  time  of 
10  years — by  1975 — the  average  Ameri- 
can family  will  be  earning  $9,525  a  year; 
the  avei-age  wage  earner  will  be  working 
37  hours  a  week,  and  the  chances  are 
good  that  half  of  us  will  be  imder  26 
years  of  age. 

Yes,  we  are  making  great  progress. 
But.  in  one  particular  field,  we  are  barely 
above  the  level  of  the  stone  age.  The 
field  of  living  together — in  peace  and 
mutual  resE>ect — as  free  human  beings 
and  responsible  nations. 

Today,  the  world's  peoples  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  interdependent 
and  less  self-sufficient.  The  bare  facts 
of  life  tell  us  we  cannot  afford  to  hide 
behind  "fortress  America"  or  be  isola- 
tionists ever  again. 

I  believe  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson 
summed  up  what  I  am  attempting  to  say 
rather  well  when  he  cautioned: 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  a  real  with- 
drawal from  the  affairs  of  the  world  Is  Im- 
possible. We  killed  Isolationism  at  Los 
Alamos,  for  ourselves,  and  for  everybody 
else.  Our  planetary  society  is  now  one,  even 
if  only  in  the  unity  of  potential  destruction. 
We  cannot  get  off  and  float  outside  this 
particular  spaceship.  We*  and  the  human 
race  are  going  to  survive — or  not — together. 

Today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
before  that  nations  talk  over  theii»  dif- 
ferences. For  today,  as  imperfect  an 
organization  as  it  may  be,  the  United 
Nations,  nevertheless,  stands  as  a  useful 
fonim  for  discussion  and  reason  among 
nations,  for  the  airing  of  tensions  and 
age-old  hatreds  and  misunderstandings 
so  that  peaceful  settlements  may  be 
order  of  the  day  rather  than  the  dis- 
astrous terror  and  human  misery  of  re- 
sort to  the  habits  of  the  stone  age. 

And  what  is  the  alternative  to  this? 
To  peaceful  settlements  and  a  policy  of 
remaining  strong  on  the  one  hand,  while 
maintaining  a  powerful  and  ready  re- 
talitory  force  on  the  other?  To  pur- 
suing peace,  while  ready  to  defend  it 
at  the  same  time? 

Nuclear  holocaust.  That  is  the  alter- 
native. The  American  battle  deaths  of 
World  War  I  totaled  53,000.  In  World 
War  II,  291,000  died.  By  comparison,  a 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day, lasting  less  than  an  hour,  could  kill 
almost  100  million  Americans  and  over 
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100  million  Russians.  This  nuclear  toll 
of  Americans  alone  would  be  equal  to 
300  World  War  II's. 

Today,  the  military  might  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  terrifyingly  overwhelming. 
Our  forces  are  so  large  as  to  be  able  to 
survive  a  sneak  nuclear  attack  on  this 
country,  and  survive  with  such  sufficient 
force  to  literally  blow  the  society  of  the 
attacker  off  the  face  of  the  map.  Our 
adversaries  know  this  full  well.  And  we 
are  confident  in  our  awareness  of  this, 
too. 

General  Curtis  Lemay  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he 
said: 

No  one  actually  wins  a  modern  war. 

We  must  learn  to  live  together  in  our 
constantly  shrinking  little  terrestrial 
ball.  Ready  and  alert,  we  are  willing 
to  negotiate  in  Vietnam.  And  I  am 
happy  to  say  we  are  also  anxious  and 
willing  to  pursue  peace  in  the  councils 
of  the  United  Nations.  For,  as  imperfect 
as  it  may  be,  it  is  also  our  only  hope  for 
a  world  body  with  the  majority  of  respon- 
sible nations  sitting  in  it,  and  where  the 
weight  of  world  opinion  watches  as  a 
silent,  but  ever-present  and  ever-import- 
ant ingredient. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  far  from  being  a 
one-worlder.  But,  I  believe  I  am  an 
optimist.  The  world  today  is  not  yet 
ready  for  an  effective,  strong  world  gov- 
ernment, but  we  continue  to  need  the 
services  and  the  forum  presented  by  the 
United  Nations.  Perhaps,  someday  man 
will  have  learned  enough  in  the  ways  of 
living  together  to  want  to  live  under  one. 
While  today,  the  world  is  far  from  a  per- 
fect place  in  which  to  live.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  is  a  far  better  place  in  which  to 
live  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

I  believe  Americans,  in  all  walks  of  life, 
should  reflect,  even  for  a  moment,  this 
Sunday,  October  24,  United  Nations  Day. 
Reflect  on  what  kind  of  world  we  live  in 
now.  And,  whether  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge it  or  not,  what  kind  of  place 
it  might  have  been  or  would  be  today 
without  this  imperfect,  yet  hopefully 
struggling  world  body. 

As  the  late  beloved  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  pointed  out: 

We  seek  a  relaxation  of  tensions  without 
relaxing  our  guard. 

Today  our  guard  is  up  and  ready.  And 
just  as  surely  as  the  great  American 
eagle  on  our  national  seal  holds  the  ar- 
rows of  war  in  one  claw,  he  also  tightly 
grips  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  the 
other.  And  if  you  look  closely,  you  will 
note  that  he  is  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  olive  branch  and  away  from  the 
former.  This  symbolizes  what  this  Na- 
tion has  attempted  to  do,  and  what  I 
firmly  believe  we  must  continue  to  do. 
No,  the  United  Nations  is  not  perfect. 
Neither  is  man  himself. 

But  an  Important  ingredient  of  man's 
climb  from  the  cave  of  the  stone  age  to 
today's  radiant  promise  has  been  hope. 
And  I  find  reassuringly  that  it  is  also  an 
important  part  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  historic  visit  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  dramatized  that.  All 
Americans  should  support  their  Nation's 


continued  dedication  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  men 
and  women  meeting  at  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  divinely  inspired  and 
guided.  The  very  future  of  mankind 
may  well  hang  in  the  balance  of  their 
deliberations. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  be 
strengthened  and  improved  and  thus 
become  an  even  more  potent  force  for 
lasting  world  peace. 

And  finally,  let  us  as  Americans,  al- 
ways recall  the  American  eagle  and  the 
arrows  and  the  olive  branch  he  clutches. 
And  the  balance  between  the  two. 


GALLANT  GI  DIES  WORRYING 
ABOUT  VIET  PROTESTS  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wednesday,  October  20  edition  of  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une, appeared  an  Associated  Press  story 
by  Hugh  A.  Mulligan.  It  is  about  Viet- 
nam, and  why  a  young  American  U.S. 
naval  officer  was  willing  to  risk  his  life 
trying  to  help  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Today,  protests  and  counterprotests 
are  much  in  the  news.  I  would  hope  all 
Americans  could  read  Mr.  Mulligan's 
story  about  Navy  Lt.  Ray  Ellis  and  what 
he  died  for. 

The  story  speaks  for  itself: 

[From  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
Oct.  20.   1965] 

Gallant  GI  Dies  Worhting  About  Viet 

Protests  in  United  States 

(By  Hugh  A.  Mulligan) 

Saigon. — The  last  time  I  saw  Ray  EUis  he 
was  sitting  on  the  declt  of  his  RAG  (river 
assault  group)  boat  deep  in  the  mangrove 
Bwamps  and  talking  earnestly  about  col- 
lege kids  tearing  up  their  draft  cards  and 
picketing  the  Army  terminals. 

Dawn  was  Just  breaking  over  the  Mekong 
Delta,  and  Vietnamese  infantry  troops  were 
piling  off  the  little  steel  river  boats  and 
hacking  their  way  into  the  swamps.  It  was 
one  of  those  exquisite  delta  dawns,  with  a 
vast  flamingo  sky  swallowing  up  the  morning 
star  and  luminous  white  clouds  already  puff- 
ing up  into  thunderheads  far  out  over  the 
South  China  Sea.  Ray  loved  the  beauty  of 
it  all  as  much  as  he  hated  the  horror  of  war. 

"If  only  these  kids  could  come  out  to  Viet- 
nam and  see  for  themselves  what  it's  all 
about,"  he  was  saying  in  the  quiet,  patient 
way  he  had  of  making  a  point,  without  ran- 
cor, without  argimient. 

"If  they  could  see  how  nothing  moves  on 
these  rivers  once  the  sun  goes  down  because 
of  the  Communists,  and  what  it  means  for 
a  peasant  to  give  half  his  rice  crop  to  a 
roving  Vietcong  tax  collector,  and  what  cal- 
culated  terror  and  murder  can  do  to  disrupt 
any  semblance  of  government  control  in  even 
the  himiblest  fishing  hamlet.  If  they  could 
Just  spend  a  few  hours  on  my  boat  talking 
to  these  Vietnamese  sailors,  they  might  learn 
why  these  people  still  go  on  fighting  after 
ao  years  of  it." 


But.  no,  that  wasn't  the  last  time  I  saw 
Ray  Ellis. 

I  saw  him  once  again  as  his  coffin  passed 
through  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport  in  Saigon  on 
its  way  to  his  home  in  Cape  May  Court 
House,  N.J. 

The  delta  that  Ray  Ellis  had  loved  bo 
much,  the  lovely,  lethal  delta,  had  exploded 
all  around  him. 

The  recommendation  for  a  posthumous 
Silver  Star,  now  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  tells  how  Lt.  Ray  Ellis,  u.S 
Navy  Reserve,  gave  his  life  to  save  the  Viet- 
namese navy  boat  and  tlie  Vietnamese  sailors 
he  had  come  to  aid. 

It  tells  how  at  5:55  one  sunlit  afternoon 
RAG  Unit  27  was  caught  in  an  ambush  In  a 
narrow  bend  of  a  stream,  and  hit  from  both 
sides  by  mortars,  recoilless  rifles,  and  .50  cali- 
ber machineguns. 

It  tells  how  Ellis  made  his  way  across  the 
deck  from  the  pilothouse  to  the  radio 
tlirough  that  curtain  of  flre  to  call  for  an  air- 
strike,  made  his  way  back  again  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  ship  when  the  entire  pilothouse 
was  wiped  out,  and  was  venturing  across  the 
deck  once  more  to  help  a  wounded  Vietnam- 
ese sailor  when  a  .50  caliber  machinegun 
ripped  into  his  hip,  cut  in  two  the  hunting 
knife  hanging  on  his  belt  and  drove  the 
shards  into  his  body  so  that  he  died  almost 
before    the    cry   escaped    his   lips. 

Two  boats  were  sunk  that  day,  and  two 
more  put  out  of  commission.  In  addition  to 
Ellis,  the  only  American  on  the  operation, 
44  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  13  Vietnamese 
sailors  gave  their  lives  in  that  crooked  bend 
of  a  narrow,  muddy  river.  The  Vietcong 
dead  numbered  83. 

The  citation  will  attest  to  the  bravery  and 
competence  of  Lt.  Ray  Ellis,  but  it  won't 
say  anything  about  what  he  did  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  what  they  thought  of  him. 

The  citation  is  no  place  to  tell  how  Ellis 
came  40  miles  by  helicopter  twice  a  week 
from  his  base  in  My  Tho  to  teach  English 
at  the  Vietnamese  school  in  Saigon. 

The  citation  is  no  place  to  tell  about  the 
nights  he  spent  dining  in  the  homes  of  his 
Vietnamese  sailors,  and  about  how  he  orga- 
nized them  into  a  volleyball  team  and  the 
hours  he  put  in  trying  to  learn  their 
language. 

No  citation  will  tell  about  the  flowers  the 
people  of  My  Tho  heaped  on  his  coffin,  and 
the  delegation  they  sent  to  Saigon  for  Ills 
final  rites  on  this  side  of  the  world. 

The  citation  attests  that  Ray  Ellis  was  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  It  doesn't  say 
that  he  had  been  accepted  into  the  Regular 
Navy  2  days  before  he  was  killed  but,  because 
he  was  out  on  that  delta  operation,  had  not 
got  around  to  signing  the  final  papers. 

Maybe  people  on  the  picket  lines  would 
have  a  hard  time  understanding  why  a  for- 
mer teacher  from  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  would 
want  to  make  a  career  out  of  the  Navy,  but 
if  Ray  was  around  he'd  explain  it  to  them. 
He  had  a  teacher's  patience  with  those  who 
couldn't  understand. 
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LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  ATTENTION  TO 
EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  over  500,000  emo- 
tionally disturbed  youngsters  in  the 
United  States  today.     If  this  fact  were 


not  shocking  enough,  the  sad  fact  that 
only  about  2  percent  of  them,  or  less 
than  10,000,  are  today  receiving  any  form 
of  treatment,  should  be  even  more  shock- 
ing and  disheartening.  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald was  once  one  of  these  youngsters. 
And  we  all  know  what  kind  of  member 
of  society  that  name  represented.  It 
brings  back  a  sickening  memory  for  most 
Americans. 

For  sc«ne  time,  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  early  detection  and  prevention 
of  these  emotional  problems  in  the  pre- 
school and  first  three  grades  of  elemen- 
tary school  early  enough  to  do  something 
about  it  before  it  turns  into  violence  typ- 
ified by  Oswald,  or  the  school  dropout, 
the  unemployable  person,  the  juvenile 
delinquent,  the  maladjusted,  the  criminal 
or  the  psychotic. 

On  September  30.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
HR.  11322,  to  provide  a  program  of  fed- 
erally assisted  early  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  this  type  of  behavior  through 
child  development  specialists  in  the 
school  systems  of  the  country.  Just  this 
week,  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
At  that  time,  several  experts  in  the  field 
testified  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

In  the  Thursday,  October  21,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  there  appeared 
an  outstandingly  perceptive  article  by 
Mr.  George  Lardner,  Jr.  It  dramatically 
portrays  the  problem  we  face  in  the  Na- 
tion from  lack  of  adequate  attention  to 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  Mr. 
Lardner  has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  whole 
troublesome  matter  by  focusing  public 
attention  on  it. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  Oct.  21, 
1965] 

City  Lacs  in   Meeting  Pupil  Behaviob 
Problems 

(By  Cteorge  Lardner,  Jr.) 

It  is  usually  estimated,  says  city  health 
director  Murray  Grant,  that  about  1  of  every 
10  youngsters  of  school  age  is  emotionally 
disturbed. 

With  more  than  145.000  studenU  enrolled 
In  Washington's  public  schools,  that  can 
spell  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Their  problems  may  seem  small  at  first. 
They  may  be  easy  to  treat,  but  unless  the  dis- 
turbed youngsters  are  given  the  attention 
they  need.  Dr.  Grant  says,  they  could  even- 
tu.%Uy  wind  up  in  institutions  such  as  St. 
Elizabeths. 

"Take  a  child  with  a  speech  defect."  he 
s.-iys.  "He  finds  himself  ostracized  by  other 
children.  They  won't  play  with  him:  instead 
they  make  fun  of  him.  The  child  gets  a 
feeling  of  insecurity. 

"And  if  he  already  has  some  Inherent  per- 
sonality weakness,  the  feeling  builds  up  and 
up.  If  you  don't  work  with  the  child,  or  at 
least  correct  his  speech,  it's  going  to  get 
worse.  These  are  the  kind  of  things  that 
we  believe  cause  the  youngsters  to  end  up  In 
institutions." 

So  far  neither  the  city's  schools  nor  the 
Health  Department  has  been  able  to  do  more 
than  scratch  the  surface  of  behavior  problems 
of  the  young  that  range  from  minor  to 
psychotic. 

"It's  a  hit  or  miss  proposition  now,"  Dr. 
Grant  sa3rs.  "We  try  to  con.'jult  with  the 
schools,  help  the  teachers,  have  nurses  visit 


the  homes  and  treat  some  of  the  children 
at  our  three  chUd  guidance  clinics." 

But  little  more  than  400  youngsters  are 
carried  on  the  clinics'  rolls  as  active  cases. 
They  range  In  age  from  2  years  old  to  teen- 
agers. Most  are  referred  to  the  clinics  by 
the  public  schools. 

The  public  schools.  In  turn,  refer  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
youngsters  in  their  classrooms. 

According  to  the  District  of  Columbia  As- 
sociation for  Mental  Health.  7,282  schoolchil- 
dren were  singled  out  by  their  teachers  last 
year  for  psychological  study  by  the  school 
system's  pupil  appraisal  service.  About  1,200 
were  diagnosed  as  having  severe  emotional 
problems.  But,  the  association  says,  alx>ut 
2,000  others  suggested  for  -study  each  year 
arent  tested  at  all,  because  of  staff  short- 
ages. And,  Dr.  Grant  says,  "psychological 
testing  by  itself  does  not  reveal  emotional 
disturbance." 

"Many  teachers  do  not  even  bother  to  refer 
children  unless  they  are  disrupting  the  class- 
room," adds  Jonas  V.  Morris,  of  the  Mental 
Health  Association.  "They  know  years  can 
pass  before  the  child  is  seen.  This  means 
there  are  in  our  schools  many  quiet,  with- 
drawn, disturbed  children  who  are  being 
neglected." 

In  a  section  of  the  antipoverty  program's 
Operation  Head  Start  for  preschool  children 
this  past  summer,  the  association  also  re- 
ports. 100  children  were  found  with  suspected 
mental  problems,  30  of  them  severe. 

One  of  them.  Morris  says,  as  an  example, 
was  "a  6-year-old  who  had  beaten  a  puppy  to 
death  with  a  club  'because  he  felt  like  it.'  " 
Had  all  Head  Start  youngsters  here  been 
screened,  some  experts  feel,  500  cases  would 
have  been  found. 

To  get  its  workers  into  the  schools  and  the 
homes  Instead  of  concentrating  on  psycho- 
logicrtl  testing  downtown,  school  officials 
asked  for  an  additional  staff  of  71  in  the 
1966-67  budget  for  the  pupil  appraisal  serv- 
ice. This,  they  estimated,  would  produce 
four  full  teams  of  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, and  social  workers — with  each  team 
serving  36,000  students. 

Budget  cutters  In  the  District  Building 
chopped  the  request  down  to  22  new  posi- 
tions. School  officials  have  asked  the  District 
Commissioners  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Dr.  Grant  seems  to  be  faring  somewhat 
better  at  his  end.  Next  month  he  hopes  to 
start  a  child-care  unit  at  the  new  Commu- 
nity Health  Center  on  the  grounds  of  the  Dis- 
rict  of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  Funds 
are  available,  but  other  health  workers  have 
been  using  the  space,  with  only  four  child 
guidance  workers  squeezed  in. 

When  the  others  move  out.  a  full-fledged 
day-care  program  with  a  staff  of  19  will  be 
Started  almost  immediately.  Dr.  Grant  said. 
A  20-bed  residential  treatment  center  pro- 
viding round-the-clock  care  for  more  serious 
disturbed  youngsters  should  be  ready  next 
spring.  By  then,  he  hopes,  a  special  school 
for  both  day-care  patients  and  those  needing 
full-time  attention  will  be  In  operation. 

After  that.  Dr.  Grant  has  a  $50,000  request 
riding  in  the  new  budget  to  start  a  program 
for  mentally  retarded  youngsters.  The  Cen- 
ter's staff  also  will  work  with  families  and 
teachers  of  yotuigsters  who  may  need  only  an 
occasional  visit. 

But  that's  just  a  beginning.  Located  In 
an  old.  refurbished  building,  the  Center  is 
designed  to  take  care  only  of  the  central 
chunk  of  the  city,  including  some  241.000 
residents.  Dr.  Grant  hopes  to  set  up  three 
others. 

"These  services  we  are  proposing  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  are  practically  non- 
existent," he  says.  "You  can  hardly  get  them 
'around  Washington  even  If  you  want  them 
privately." 

But  the  Health  Department  can't  do  it  all. 
It's  likely  to  wind  up  concentrating  on  the 
most  serious  cases,  such  as  the  11-year-old 


boy  recently  found  sleeping  with  dogs,  ai^d 
the  6-year-old  who  killed  one.  The  Schqol 
Board's  request  for  beefing  up  its  own  staff 
at  least  deserves  to  get  out  of  the  District 
Building  Intact.  It's  bad  arithmetic  to  save 
money  on  "little  problems"  and  pretend  they 
won't  get  bigger. 


REPORT  ON  THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccmsent  that  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection-. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  gen- 
eration from  now,  the  89th  Congress  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  meetings  of  this  legislative  body. 
This  Congress  has  provided  measures 
whose  full  impact  may  not  be  felt  for 
years  to  come;  it  has  enacted  laws  that 
will  benefit  every  segment  of  society, 
laws  that  will  ultimately  bring  the  Amer-  , 
lean  dream  closer  to  full  fruition.  I 
have  been  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
this  Congress,  and  believe  that  the  coim- 
try  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  reports 
that  Members  will  take  home  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  for  we  have  responded 
to  the  clear  mandate  given  in  last  No- 
vember's historic  election,  when  reaction 
was  abandoned  for  reality  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  voters. 

This  Nation,  as  the  premier  power  of 
the  world,  is  involved  in  an  inextricable 
manner  with  the  affairs  of  the  world;  any 
major  event  that  takes  iWace  in  almost 
any  country  in  the  world  affects  our  in- 
terest's in  one  way  or  another,  and  vir- 
tually every  major  event  in  this  country 
affects  in  one  way  or  another  the  vital 
interests  of  practically  every  other  power 
in  the  world,  both  great  and  small.  The 
leadership  offered  by  our  President  in 
conducting  the  intricate  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States  has  been  excellent, 
and  I  believe  that  our  people  are  confi- 
dent that  his  wisdom  will  continue  to 
steer  a  safe  coui"se  for  the  United  States 
in  these  perilous  times.  Thanks^  to  his 
leadership,  our  world  F>osition  is  safe, 
and  we  are  safe,  and  I  pray  that  matters 
will  continue  to  remain  so;  I  know  that 
under  President  Johnson's  hand  they 
will. 

If  these  times  are  notable  for  foreign 
affairs,  that  is  the  inevitable  concom-  c- 
itant  of  world  leadership.  But  for  many 
years,  while  we  have  been  overwhelm- 
ingly concerned  about  foreign  affairs,  we 
have  paid  too  little  heed  and  too  little 
attention  to  our  domestic  affairs:  this 
session  of  Congress  is  historic  because  in 
these  past  months  we  have  enacted  do- 
mestic programs  that  have  been  called 
for  and  needed  and  debated  for  years, 
but  never  acted  upon  until  now. 

The  programs  of  this  Congress  affect 
every  sphere : 

DETENSE  AND  NATIONAL  SECTTRITT 

This  Congress  has  been  unstinting  in  " 
its  support  of  a  Defense  budget  that  will  ' 
continue    to    strengthen    our    militai-y 
power  and  enable  us  to  meet  threats  of 
whatever  scale,  in  any  place  in  the  world. 
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We  will  spend  better  than  $46  billion  in 
this  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
we  will  spend  $2»2  billion  for  atomic 
power  research,  development,  and  con- 
'  struction.  To  care  for  the  veterans  of 
past  wars,  we  are  providing  new  facilities 
and  programs,  and  these  facilities  and 
programs  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans of  the  twilight  wars  we  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in,  and  for  the  unknown 
engagements  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  participate  in  the  future.  Veterans 
programs  will  consume  $5 '2  biUion  this 
fiscal  year:  and  this  will  include  some 
$800,000  for  the  planning  of  a  new.  ad- 
vanced veterans  hospital  to  be  built  in 
my  district.  That  new  hospital  will  meet 
the  needs  of  700  patients,  and  will  pro- 
vide general  medical  and  surgical  care, 
and  psychiatric  care  for  the  veterans  of 
south  Texas. 

San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County  house 
a  gigantic  military  complex;  I  am  proud 
that  my  district  plays  a  vital  role  in  na- 
tional defense.  It  has  traditionally  had 
a  strong  military  interest  and  influence, 
that  continues  today  as  it  did  in  1718. 

San  Antonio  contributes  mightily  to 
our  national  defense  and  security,  and  I 
am  proud  to  report  that  this  mighty 
complex  has  been  maintained  in  full  op- 
eration by  this  Congress. 

The  great  achievements  of  this  Con- 
gress lie  in  the  field  of  new  legislation, 
however,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  among 
the  authors  of  this  grand  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS 

Laws  enacted  this  year  include  exten- 
sive revision  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
new  measures  in  education,  in  civil 
rights,  in  fiscal  policy,  in  urban  affairs, 
in  beautification  and  consei-vation,  in 
immigration  and  in  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

THE   TAX    CUT 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time.  Congress 
voted  to  reduce  income  taxes,  even 
though  the  Federal  budget  was  running 
a  deficit  L  the  reasoning  was  that  the  tax 
cut  would  spur  the  economy  to  new 
growth,  with  the  ultimate  result  that 
Federal  receipts  would  increase.  The 
policy  paid  off;  Federal  receipts  in  1965 
were  $2  billion  above  what  they  had  been 
in  1964,  although  the  tax  cut  had  reduced 
taxation  by  Sll  billion.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  is  now  expanding  at  7 ''2 
percent  annually — the  best  growth  rate 
in  years;  and  72  million  Americans  are 
fully  employed.  There  is  still  unemploy- 
ment in  the  land,  but  the  growth  of  the 
economy  promises  improvements  in  the 
days  to  come. 

This  year,  the  excise  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  were  cut  by  $4.6 
billion,  and  the  bulk  of  that  tax  reduc- 
tion has  been  passed  on  to  consumers, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  continued  ex- 
pansion and  upsurge  in  our  economy. 
Times  are  good,  and  getting  better  for 
all  of  us,  doomsayers  and  gloomers  not- 
withstanding. I  have  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  economy,  and  am  proud 
to  have  supported  the  fiscal  policy  that 
has  helped  to  make  our  prosperity  pos- 
sible. 

THE  WAR  0^f  POVERTY 

Even  if  times  have  never  been  better, 
there  are  still  those  who  suffer;  and  In 
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San  Antonio  there  are  about  120,000  per- 
sons who  live  in  families  that  have  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
Because  there  is  deprivation  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity,  and  because  human  needs 
must  be  met,  and  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  poverty  is  inevitable,  we 
have  instituted  great  new  programs  to 
make  economic  opportunities  available 
to  all.  In  Bexar  County  this  year,  thou- 
sands of  people,  from  pre-school  young- 
sters in  Project  Head  Start,  to  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  men,  to  migrant 
workers— all  benefited  from  the  war  on 
poverty.  Youths  earned  money  to  en- 
able them  to  stay  in  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  learned  job  skills  and  the 
discipline  needed  to  stay  on  the  job;  and 
pre-school-age  children  got  the  training 
that  they  desperately  needed  to  enable 
them  to  have  a  chance  to  compete  in  the 
classrooms  with  their  more  fortunate  fel- 
lows; and  migrants  began  learning  how 
to  live  better,  and  perhaps  to  break  out 
of  the  cycle  of  misery  in  which  they  are 
captured.  Job  Corps  men  are  learning 
skills  and  becoming  productive  citizens. 
All  told,  the  war  on  poverty  will  spend 
$2,600,000  or  more  in  Bexar  County  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  benefi- 
ciaries include  the  whole  community. 
Just  as  we  in  the  sixties  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  depression  programs  of  30 
years  ago,  so  will  these  people  be  the 
beneficiaries  tomorrow  of  what  is  being 
done  now;  and  the  whole  countiy  will  be 
better  off  for  having  given  them  a  chance 
to  win  in  life. 

EDUCATION 

The  surest  way  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional strength  is  to  develop  as  fully  as 
possible   our   greatest   single   resource — 
our  people.     Education  is  the  key  to  the 
future,  and  this  Congress  has  supported 
education  through  a  wide  range  of  new 
legislation.     The   Elementary   and   Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  will  pour 
some     $2     million     into     impoverished 
schools  in  Bexar  County  this  year,  so 
that  every  chUd  can  get  t.  good  educa- 
tion, even  though  his  parents  may  live 
in  a  poor  neighborhood.     The  schools  of 
my  district  will  benefit  through  older  pro- 
grams, as  well,  like  the  Federal  impact 
money  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  which 
provide    millions    to    our   schools    evei-y 
year.    College    dormitories,    classrooms, 
and  laboratories  are  constructed  through 
loans  and  grants:  research  is  supported; 
scholars  are  helped  by  grants  and  loans; 
and  students  who  are  working  their  way 
through  higher  education  are  helped  by 
the  work-study  program.    The  educa- 
tional   programs    enacted    by    this    and 
preceding  Congresses  have  helped  to  in- 
sure the  future  of  all  our  citizens,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  quality  of  schools  in 
San  Antonio  would  be  much  less  than  it 
is  now,  were  it  not  for  this  legislation, 
and  that  a  great  many  students  are  be- 
ing helped  today  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  ever  had  the  chance  to  gain 
a   complete   education.    I   believe   that 
everyone  should  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  absorb  as  much  knowledge  as  he  can — 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  supported  meas- 
ures that  will  help  make  this  possible. 

MEDICARE 

If  we  must  see  that  our  youth  are  pre- 
pared for  tomorrow,  we  must  also  see  to 


the  needs  of  your  parents,  who  after  all 
have  left  us  with  the  heritage  that  we 
enjoy;  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  a 
decent  life,  after  what  they  have  done 
for  us.  This  year.  Congress  has  passed 
a  measure  that  will  prevent  our  parents 
from  having  to  fear  financial  disaster 
from  the  diseases  that  plague^tis-aU,  but 
more  especially  those  who  are  more  thaw^ 
65  years  of  age. 

Social  security  recipients  this  year 
were  given  a  7 -percent  increase  in  their 
benefits;  this  will  aid  them  in  keeping 
up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  help 
them  maintain  independence  in  their 
postemployment  days.  But  most  impor- 
tant to  them,  and  to  their  families,  is 
medical  care  provided,  under  social  se- 
curity. 

Soon,  anyone  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity, who  is  receiving  pension  benefits, 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  hospital  for  90 
days  at  a  time,  or  receive  180  days  of 
nursing  home  care.  Hospital  bills  will 
be  paid  in  full  after  the  first  $40;  and 
certain  hospital  service  will  also  be  cov- 
ered. This  bill  should  end  forever  the 
specter  of  ruin  for  elderly  persons  ami 
their  families  as  the  result  of  disease, 
and  will  permit  virtually  all  of  our 
elderly  citizens  to  receive  adequate 
medical  care. 

This  means  much  to  citizens  in  Texas, 
and     in     Bexar     County.     The     typical 

Texan  over  age  65  in  Texas  had  a  median 
income  of  just  $1,300  in  1959;  with  that 
kind  of  income,  he  could  hardly  expect 
to  pay  hospital  costs  ranging  upwards  of 
$30  or  $40  a  day,  not  when  annual  medi- 
cal costs  for  persons  in  this  age  bracket 
are  now  averaging  $442  a  year.  Nobody 
can  afford  a  third  or  a  half  of  his  annual 
income  for  medical  care  alone — and  that 
is  why  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  will  be  a  great  blessing  ti 
the  26.000  persons  on  social  security  pen  ■ 
sions  in  my  district. 

Hospital  payments  alone  will  not  cover 
the  needs  of  these  elderly  citizens;  and 
Congress  has  wisely  made  available  to 
them  medical  insurance  through  social 
security  at  the  rate  of  $3  monthly. 

VOTING    RIGHTS 

This  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
that  assures  that  every  person  in  the  land 
can  have  access  to  the  ballot  box— by 
outlawing  discriminatory  and  unreason- 
able tests,  and  by  instructing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  attack  in  the  courts 
the  poll  tax  still  used  by  a  few  States  as 
a  bar  to  the  franchise.  I  have  long  op- 
posed and  fought  the  poll  tax,  and  my 
first  official  act  was  to  sponsor  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  prohibit  poll 
taxes  as  a  requisite  to  voting  in  any  elec- 
tion; I  supported  the  amendment  which 
was  enacted  to  outlaw  such  taxes  in 
Federal  elections.  I  am  now  glad  to  see 
that  the  State  poll  taxes  are  also  under 
attack  under  this  new  law,  and  firmly 
believe  that  this  final  bar  to  the  elec- 
torate, this  final  pratfall  in  front  of  the 
voting  booth  will  soon  disappear.  Every- 
one should  participate  in  our  free  gov- 
ernment, and  thanks  to  this  Congress,  I 
believe  that  soon  everyone  will  have  the 
right  to  so  participate,  without  fear  of 
intimidation  and  without  needless  in- 
terference. 


HEMISFAIR    1968 

I  have  sponsored  and  supported  Hem.- 
isFair  1968,  a  project  of  great  importance 
to  my  district  and  I  believe  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  Nation.  HemisFair  1968 
will  be  an  Exposition  of  the  Americas,  in 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  San  Antonio.  In  this 
old  city  the  two  great  cultures  of  this 
hemisphere  have  met  and  united  in  a 
great  city,  and  the  exposition  will  de- 
note this  nieeting,  and  this  confluence 
of  civilizations. 

By  passing  H.R.  9247,  this  Congress 
has  recognized  that  HemisFair  1968  has 
national  significance,  and  by  appropriat- 
ing $125,000  to  study  U.S.  participation 
in  the  event,  has  enabled  a  start  to  be 
made  on  planning  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  participate  in  the  exposi- 
tion. H.R.  9247  also  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  invitations  to  other  coun- 
tries to  participate,  and  with  this 
recognition  and  authority,  HemisFair 
1968  has  made  a  firm  and  auspicious  step 
forward  toward  reality. 

IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

For  many  yeai-s.  this  country  has  prac- 
ticed racial  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  immigration ;  our  immigration  law  for 
years  barred  people  from  entering  solely 
because  of  their  national  origins.  Un- 
der the  immigration  reform  bill,  this 
practice  was  done  away  with,  and  we 
now  welcome  to  the  United  States  a 
limited  number  of  people,  based  on  their 
quaUty  rather  than  on  their  race.  I 
was  disappointed  in  this  bill  in  only  one 
respect,  and  that  was  the  poorly  thought 
out  and  ill-advised  amendment  that 
placed  a  limit  on  the  number  of  immi- 
grants that  could  enter  this  country 
from  other  paits  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  limitation  had  never  been 
in  the  law  before,  and  I  opposed  it,  but 
supported  the  bill  in  all  other  respects. 

ADJOURNMENT 

I  have  not  mentioned  highway  beau- 
tification, air  pollution  and  water  pollu- 
tion measures,  water  desalinization 
gains,  and  numerous  other  important 
items ;  the  record  of  this  Congress  is  too 
great  to  attempt  to  convey  or  recite  in 
a  single  statement.  As  adjourrunent 
draws  near,  however,  I  think  that  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  the  record  of  this 
Congress  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 

other. 

I  will  soon  report  back  to  my  district, 
and  though  I  return  there  every  week- 
end that  I  can— some  40  or  more  oc- 
casions this  year — I  will  look  forward 
to  spending  time  with  my  constituents, 
learning  what  they  think  and  learning 
more  about  their  problems  so  that  I  will 
be  better  equipped  to  help  resolve  those 
difficulties. 

My  home  ofiBce  is  open  the  year  around, 
but  these  coming  days  of  the  short  recess 
will  enable  me  to  personally  be  in  the 
district  and  see  and  talk  to  people;  I 
Will  be  able  to  be  on  the  ground  to  inspect 
installations  at  leisure,  and  to  see  how 
well  the  various  Federal  agencies  are 
translating  into  action  and  reality  the 
programs  that  we  have  engendered. 

I  hope  to  find  much  progress  at  home, 
and  expect  to  see  much  improvement, 
and  to  report  fully  on  the  past  session 


to  everyone  who  has  an  interest  and  a 
concern  in  it,  and  find  new  answers  for 
the  problems  of  this  decade. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ACTIVITIES  OP 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
MOVEMENTS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  oi-nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
work  of  the  Congress  draws  to  an  end,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  a  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
following  is  an  accounting  of  our  activi- 
ties during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

WINNING     THE     COLD     WAR:     THE     U.S. 
IDEOLOGICAL     OFFENSIVE 

Three  years  ago,  the  subcommittee 
initiated  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into 
the  challenge  which  confronts  the  United 
states  in  the  third  dimension — the 
ideological  and  psychological — of  foreign 
policy  operations. 

The  subcommittee  undertook,  first,  to 
examine  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
ideological  challenge  which  springs  fix>m 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  cold  war; 

Second,  to  review  and  appraise  the 
tools  which  the  U.S.  Government  uses  to 
meet  that  challenge  and  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  military  and  economic  com- 
ponents of  our  foreign  policy;  and 

Third,  to  explore  the  contributions  of 
private  American  citizei^  and  organiza- 
tions abroad  to  the  advancement  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  entitled. 
"Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideo- 
logical Offensive,"  voliunes  I-VXU,  and 
the  subcommittee's  three  reports  issued 
during  the  88th  Congress,  concentrated 
on  the  fii-st  two  aspects  of  this  under- 
taking. 

THE     PRIVATE     AMERICAN     EFFORT     OVERSEAS 

During  the  fall  of  1964  and  the  early 
part  of  1965,  the  subcommittee  made  a 
careful  inquiry  Into  the  role  which  pri- 
vate American  individuals  and  organi- 
zations play  in  the  cold  war  confronta- 
tion between  the  forces  of  freedom,  led 
by  the  United  States  and  tlie  interna- 
tional Communist  movement,  spear- 
headed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  subcommittee  could  not,  of  course, 
survey  the  entire  range  of  this  private 
effort.  We  therefore  concentrated  on 
the  activities  abroad  of  private,  non- 
pi-ofit  Amei-ican  organizations.  In  the 
course  of  our  study,  we  contacted  some 
1,600  organizations  In  this  category.  In- 
cluding approximately  250  colleges  and 
tmiversities.  The  results  of  our  sui-vey 
appear  on  pages  1-13  in  a  report  en- 
titled "Overseas  Activities  of  Private. 
Nonprofit  American  Organizations,"  Is- 
sued by  the  subcommittee  as  a  com- 
mittee print  on  April  29.   1965— House 


Report  No.  368,  89th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. 

Our  report,  and  the  directory  append- 
ed to  it,  contain  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion about  the  whole  range  of  the  over- 
seas and  overseas-oriented  activities  of 
private  nonprofit  American  organiza- 
tions. They  contain  a  description  of 
almost  600  such  programs,  and  analyze 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  geo- 
graphical and  functional  distribution. 
The  report  also  presents  some  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
these  private  efforts,  as  well  as  the  im- 
pact of  these  activities  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  These  conclusions  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

First.  The  astoimding  variety  of  pri- 
vate American  efforts  overseas  defies 
complete  description.  As  we  have  said 
already,  it  constitutes  a  living  testi- 
monial to  the  ingenuity  and  humanitari- 
anism  of  our  free  society. 

Second.  The  scope  and  the  impact  of 
private  American  activity  abroad  are  ex- 
tremely broad.  Tlie  one  segment  of  this 
activity  surveyed  by  our  subcommittee — 
the  overseas  programs  of  private,  non- 
profit American  organizations — had  a 
direct  manifestation  in  1963  on  six  con- 
tinents and  in  virtually  every  foreign 
country,  exclusive  of  the  Communist 
countries.  During  that  year,  the  over- 
seas programs  of  nonprofit  American  or- 
ganizations entailed  program  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  $500  million.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  funds  involved  in  several 
other  types  of  private  undertakings  di- 
rected at  overseas  audiences. 

Third.  According  to  information  sup- 
plied by  private  American  organizations 
responding  to  the  subcommittee's  ques- 
tionnaire, the  geographical  distribution 
of  their  programs  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  areas  of  greatest  need 
abroad.  Traditional  patterns  of  over- 
seas interests,  political  and  security  con- 
ditions in  given  foreign  areas,  unaware- 
ness  of  the  particular  needs  of  a  given 
area,  are  among  the  factors  which  ap- 
parently produce  these  results.. 

Fourth.  Traditional  forms  of  assist- 
ance still  largely  influence  the  functional 
composition  of  programs  conducted 
abroad  by  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. The  channeling  of  greater  effort 
and  resources  to  other  areas  of  need  in 
receiving  countries  appears  indicated. 

Fifth,  a  large  majority  of  organizations 
responding  to  the  questionnaire  indi- . 
cated  a  strong  desire  to  avoid  having 
their  programs  tagged  with  Ideological 
objectives  having  any  political  connota- 
tion. They  wish  to  maintain  the  very 
nonpolitical  image  which  they  have  es- 
tablished abroad,  and  which  is  generally 
considered  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  overseas  activities. 

Sixth,  improved  communication  among 
private  American  organizations  engaged 
In  overseas  programs  Is  a  goal  which 
finds  strong  support  among  such  organi- 
zations. Periodic  consultation,  improved 
compiling  of  information  about  private 
overseas  activities,  and  systematic  ex- 
change of  such  information,  are  among 
the  remedies  proposed  to  correct  short- 
comings which  currently  exist  in  this 
area. 
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Seventh,  In  the  view  of  the  responding 
organizations,  their  relationships  with 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  both 
in  Washington  and  abroad,  are  generally 
satisfactory.  The  Department  of  State 
has  been  singled  out  by  the  largest  num- 
ber of  respondents  as  being  "very  help- 
ful" and  "helpful."  Yet  some  criticism 
of  Federal  agencies  has  been  voiced  and, 
in  this  subcommittee's  view,  merits 
prompt  attention  by  the  agencies  in- 
volved. 

Eighth,  the  furnishing  of  information 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  private 
organi2a,tions  with  programs  abroad  is 
minimal.  Tliis  applies  to  information 
about  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
which  may  affect  such  private  opera- 
tions, U.S.  programs  in  such  countries, 
our  Government's  view  of  the  impact  or 
of  the  results  of  private  activity  abroad, 
as  well  as  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Ninth,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
responding  organizations,  there  is  a  le- 
gitimate and  proper  role  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  play  in  assisting  in  the 
coordination  of  their  activities  and  en- 
hancing their  effectiveness.  It  was  in- 
dicated, for  example,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  attempt  to  aid  private 
activities  by  disseminating  more  infor- 
mation about  the  programs  of  private 
organizations  operating  abroad,  about 
the  needs  of  particular  countries,  about 
the  overseas  programs  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  goals  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  attain  through 
them.  It  should  also  attempt,  in  cooper- 
ation with  representatives  of  private 
Am.erican  organizations,  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  particular  problems  or  tasks  as 
they  might  arise  in  specific  overseas 
areas. 

In  this  subcommittee's  view,  these  find- 
ings should  be  of  interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans engaged  in  or  contemplating  over- 
seas activities,  and  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  take  cognizance  of  the  sugges- 
tions brought  together  in  the  course  of 
this  survey.  In  particular,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  establishing  an 
adequately  staffed  and  automated  central 
facility  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  detailed  information 
about  overseas  activities  funded  or  con- 
ducted by  private  American  citizens  and 
organizations.  Such  a  central  infor- 
mational clearinghouse  will  be  of  consid- 
erable benefit  to  this  private  effort.  It 
will  also  help  the  Federal  Government 
avoid  duplicating  privately  sponsored 
undertakings.  The  information  collected 
by  this  subcommittee  in  the  course  of 
its  survey  should  make  a  welcome  contri- 
bution to  the  informational  "seed  capi- 
tal" of  such  a  clearinghouse. 

BEHAVIORAL    SCIENCES    AND    THE    NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

In  our  report  No.  2,  entitled  "Ideologi- 
cal Operations  and  Foreign  Policy,"  is- 
sued on  April  27.  1964.  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  raised  some  serious  questions 
regarding  the  deficiencies  in  the  U.S. 
Government's  research  program  in  the 
behavioral  sciences. 


After  looking  into  this  subject,  the  sub- 
committee concluded  that  behavioral  sci- 
ences research  can  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  efforts 
designed  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
confronts  our  Nation  on  the  interna* 
tional  scene. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  late  in  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  behavioral  sciences 
research,  that  the  bulk  of  such  research 
relating  to  foreign  affairs  was  being  spon- 
sored by  our  military  establishment, 
rather  than  by  the  civilian  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  warned  that  the  heavy 
concentratipn  of  effort  in  this  particular 
area  may  lead  to  overmilitarization  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  called  at- 
tention to  the  pressing  need  to  improve 
the  coordination  of  Government-spon- 
sored behavioral  sciences  research  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  and  urged  the 
executive  branch  to  devise  appropriate 
means  for  the  assignment  of  responsi- 
bilities, and  allocation  of  resources,  to 
the  various  agencies  active  in  this  field, 
in  these  words : 

Effective  methods  must  be  evolved  to  in- 
sure that  the  results  of  research  conducted 
by  Government  agencies  are  promptly  made 
available  to  all  agencies  concerned  with  for- 
eign policy  operations.  Other  arrangements 
must  be  worked  out  to  divide  research  assign- 
ments and  make  certain  that  all  require- 
ments are  covered  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  available.  A  system  of  priorities  must  be 
established  and  enforced  to  insure  that  scarce 
resources — human  and  financial — are  ap- 
plied first  to  the  most  urgent  tasks. 

PROJECT    CAMELOT 

Unfortunately,  the  subcommittee's 
recommendations  evoked  only  a  modest 
response  from  the  executive  branch. 
Many  of  the  shortcomings  which  we 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
branch  were  not  remedied.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  state  of  affairs  led  to 
some  less-than-welcome  developments, 
including  the  recent  controversy  over 
Project  Camelot. 

In  July  and  August  of  the  current  year, 
the  subcommittee  again  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  Government's  research  pro- 
gram in  the  behavioral  sciences.  An  im- 
pressive list  of  witnesses,  headed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  the  condition 
of  our  Government's  effort  in  this  field. 
Other  departments  and  agencies,  also 
involved  in  research  relating  to  foreign 
affairs,  submitted  detailed  descriptions 
of  their  programs.  The  record  of  those 
hearings,  entitled  "Behavioral  Sciences 
and  the  National  Security,"  is  about  to 
be  published  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  prepared, 
and  will  shortly  release,  a  report  of  our 
findings  with  respect  to  Project  Camelot 
and  the  entire  governmental  effort  in  the 
field  of  the  behavioral  sciences  research 
as  it  relates  to  our  foreign  policy  opera- 
tions. The  subcommittee  has  some  fur- 
ther recommendations  to  make  on  this 
subject.  These,  too,  will  be  outlined  in 
our  report. 

n.    LEGISLATrVE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  addition  to  its  continuing  studies, 
the     Subcommittee     on     International 


Organizations  and  Movements  held 
hearings  and  acted  upon  a  number  of 
legislative  measures.  Almost  all  of 
these  measures  were  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate,  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President.  A  brief  description  of 
each  of  these  bills  follows: 

sotrrH  PACIFIC  commission 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  was 
established  in  1948  and  includes  in  its 
current  membership  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Australia 
New  Zealand,  and  Western  Samoa— the 
countries  which  have  territories  or 
possessions  in  the  South  Pacific.  The 
Commission's  main  task  is  to  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation about  the  problems  of  that 
area,  to  study  and  suggest  to  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  ways  and  means  in 
which  such  economic  and  social  problems 
may  be  solved. 

The  United  States  contributes  20  per- 
cent of  the  Commission's  budget.  For 
the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966,  the  statu- 
toiy  ceiling  of  the  U.S.  contributions 
amounted  to  $f50,000. 

The  subcommittee  took  a  careful  look 
at  the  Commission's  operations  2  years 
ago,  and  again  this  year.  The  subcom- 
mittee became  convinced  that  the  Com- 
mission is  performing  very  valuable  serv- 
ice, at  small  expense  to  the  participating 
countries.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  pro- 
gram of  the  Commission  is  expanding, 
the  subcommittee  agreed  to  recommend 
an  increase  in  the  U.S.  contribution, 
raising  the  statutory  ceiling  thereon  from 
$150,000  to  $200,000  annually.  This  in- 
crease was  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
became  law. 

For  background,  see  Public  Law  89-91 
(S.J.  Res.  71),  the  hearings  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements,  and 
House  Report  531,  89th  Congress,  1st 
session. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  UNIONS 

The  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions  came  into  being  in  1931  and  is 
currently  composed  of  14  autonomous 
international  scientific  unions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  has  some  57  national 
members,  each  of  which  is  a  leading 
national  scientific  institution  which 
broadly  represents  scientists  in  a  counti-y 
or  other  geographic  area.  The  individ- 
ual scientific  unions  also  have  national 
members  which  may  be  either  the  same 
scientific  institutions  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Council,  or  others. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Council 
fall  into  four  categories: 

First,  to  organize  and  coordinate  sci- 
entific meetings; 

Second,  to  establish  agreed  standards, 
units,  and  nomenclature,  which  are  fun- 
damental for  meaningful  international 
communication,  cooperation  and  com- 
parison of  results ; 

Third,  to  disseminate  new  scientific  in- 
foi-mation;  and 

Fourth,  to  sponsor  and  coordinate  in- 
ternational cooperative  programs  such 
as  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
which   included  international  coopera- 
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tion  in  oceanography,  Antarctic  research, 
and  space  research.  ^     .      ,         , 

The  law  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  calendar  year,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  not  more  than  $65,000 
annually  for  the  payment  of  U.S.  dues  to 
the  Council,  and  to  each  of  its  affiliated 
international  scientific  unions.  By  1964. 
however,  the  total  amount  of  such  dues 
exceeded  the  statutory  ceiling  by  almost 
$10  000.  Further,  projections  submitted 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  before  our 
subcommittee  Indicated  that  the  level  of 
dues  to  these  organizations  is  expected 
to  continue  to  increase  during  the  next 
few  years.  The  subcommittee  therefore 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  statutory 
ceiling  be  increased  to  $100,000  a  year. 
This  recommendation  was  enacted  into 

For  background,  see  Public  Law  89- 
104  (H.R.  8862),  the  published  record  of 
a  hearing  held  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  and  House  Report  518,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  founded  in  Geneva  in  1863, 
is  the  mother  organization  of  all  Red 
Cross  societies  and  Red  Cross  principles. 
The  committee  is  an  all-Swiss  body 
which  supervises  the  application  of  in- 
ternational conventions  on  the  treatment 
of  wounded  and  sick  in  the  Armed  Forces 
in  the  field,  and  at  sea;  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  protection  of 
civilian  persons  in  time  of  war.  The 
committee  acts  as  a  neutral  organization 
and  serves  continuously  in  the  troubled 
spots  of  the  world,  performing  the  type 
of  humanitarian  missions  which  the  na- 
tional Red  Cross  societies — such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross— are  unable  to  per- 
foi-m. 

The  committee  reoeives  its  financial 
support  from  voluntai-y  contributions 
made  by  governments,  by  national  Red 
Cross  Societies,  and  by  private  individ- 
uals and  organizations.  The  bulk  of  this 
support  comes  from  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Swiss  public. 

Although  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
contributed  annually  to  the  support  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  U.S.  Government  has  never 
provided  financial  assistance  to  that 
organization.  With  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  calls  for  its  services,  howi^r,  the 
committee  has  encountered  serio"as  dif- 
ficulties in  meeting  its  operational  budget 
requirements  and  appealed  to  all  gov- 
ernments and  national  Red  Cross  socie- 
ties for  help. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  benefited  substantially 
from  the  varied  services  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
During  recent  years,  for  example,  the 
committee  responded  to  our  requests  for 
assistance  during  the  Congo  crisis,  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities  in  Cyprus, 
and  during  the  conflicts  in  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam. 

After  careful  deliberation,  the  Sub- 
committee recommended  that  the  U.S. 
Government  contribute  up  to  $75,000  an- 
nually to  the  operating  budget  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee.     The  U.S.  Senate 


approved  a  contribution  of  $25,000  an- 
nually. A  compromise  authorization  of 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  annually  was  ul- 
timately enacted  into  law. 

For  background,  see  Public  Law  89- 
230  (H.R.  8715).  the  published  record  of 
the  hearing  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  and  House  Report  548,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

UNITED      NATIONS     PARTICIPATION     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  act  which  authorizes  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation also  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  U.S.  representatives  in  various  U.N. 
bodies  and  oi-gans.  Legislation  approved 
by  our  subcommittee,  which  subsequently 
became  law,  revised  the  act  to  provide 
the  principal  U.S.  Representative  in  the 
United  Nations — currently  Ambassador 
Goldberg — with  increased  flexibility  in 
the  assignment  of  duties  to  his  colleagues. 
This  change  was  recommended  by  the 
executive  branch  and  by  Members  of 
Congress  who  served  as  U.S.  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations.  Its  only  purpose 
is  to  promote  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  top  personnel  at  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City. 
The  new  amendments  do  not  increase 
the  number  of  U.S.  representatives  in 
the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; neither  do  they  weaken  in  any 
way  the  requirement  that  all  such  ap- 
pointees must  be  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  provided 
statutory  authority  for  the  existing  po- 
sition of  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Geneva. 

For  background,  see  Public  Law  89- 
206  (S.  1903).  the  published  record  of 
hearings  held  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  and  House  Report  707.  89th 
Congress.  1st  session. 

HEMISFAIR     1968 

In  1968.  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
will  celebrate  the  250th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  To  commemorate  this  oc- 
casion, and  to  provide  a  forum  for  a  dis- 
play of  the  cultural  and  economic  herit- 
age of  Pan  America,  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  decided  to  sponsor  an  interna- 
tional exhibition,  named  HemisFair  1968, 
and  to  invite  the  U.S.  Government  to 
participate  in  it. 

Legislation  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee— and  then  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress— extended  congressional  recogni- 
tion to  HemisFair  1968  and  authorized 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  partici- 
pate therein.  In  addition,  the  bill  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
conduct  a  study  to  detennine  the  manner 
in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
U.S.  Grovernment  shall  be  a  participant 
in  the  fair.  An  appropriation  cf  not  to 
exceed  $125,000  was  also  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions. 

For  background,  see  published  lecord 
of  the  hearing  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements,  and  House  Report  975, 
89th  Congress,  1st  session. 


INTERAMA 


The  State  of  Florida,  together  with 
public  officials  and  the  citizenry  of  Dade 
County  and  the  city  of  Miami,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  establish  "a  permanent 
year-round,  nonprofit,  self-sustaining 
enterprise  for  the  development  of  im- 
proved relations  and  increased  trade  with 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America,"  known 
as  the  Inter-American  Trade  and  Cul- 
tural Center — Interama — a  State  au- 
thority whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  In  recent  years,  consider- 
able progi-ess'has  been  achieved  on  the 
State  and  local  levels  to  bring  this  project 
into  fruition.  The  concept  of  the  project 
and  U.S.  Govermnent  participation  in  it, 
were  previously  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  endorsed  in  a  Presidential 
proclamation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements,  and  sub- 
sequently the  House  of  Representatives,, 
approved  legislation  to  authorize  the 
President  to  provide  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  Interama.  The  bill  also  author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$11  million  for  this  purpose,  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $1  million  annually 
for  fiscal  years  1967  through  1970  for  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  installations  and 
exhibits  at  Interama.  This  legislation  is 
currently  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

For  background,  see  H.R.  30,  the  pub- 
lished record  of  hearings  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements,  and  House  Re- 
port 974,  89th  Congress,  1st  session. 

WORLD    HEALTH    ASSEMBLY 

House  Joint  Resolution  403,  endorsed 
by  the  subcommittee  and  approved  by 
tlie  House  of  Representatives,  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $500.- 
000  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to 
organizing  and  holding  the  22nd  World 
Health  Assembly  in  Boston,  Mass..  in 
1969.  This  authorization  is  intended  to 
enable  the  executive  branch  to  invite 
the  World  Health  Organization  to  hold 
its  22d  World  Health  Assembly  in  Bos- 
ton, and  to  pay  for  the  additional  cost  of 
holding  such  a  meeting  away  from  WHO 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  World  Health  Organization  came 
into  being  on  the  American  soil  and  held 
its  10th  anniversary  commemorative  ses- 
sion in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  All  of 
its  other  annual  World  Health  Assem- 
blies were  held  in  Switzerland  or  in  other 
foreign  countries.  The  subcommittee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  having  tlie  organiza- 
tion meet  at  least  once  every  decade  in 
the  United  States.  The  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  its  mod- 
ern department  of  public  health  in  1969. 
and  this  event  will  provide  a  suitable  op- 
portunity for  inviting  WHO  to  meet  in 
our  country. 

For  background,  see  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 403,  the  hearing  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements,  and  House  Re- 
port 709,  89th  Congress,  1st  session. 

OTHER    LEGISLATION 

In  addition  to  the  above-desCiibed  leg- 
islative accomplishments,  a  number  of 
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members  of  the  subcommittee  were  in- 
strumental in  proposing,  and  securing 
the  approvel  of  the  Congress,  for  two 
significant  resolutions: 

The  first  resolution.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  36,  commemorated  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  granted  congressional  rec- 
ognition to  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year,  and  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  delegation  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  participate  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year.  I  was  honored 
to  have  been  appointed  chairman  of  that 
delegation. 

The  second  resolution  extended  con- 
gressional greetings  and  welcome  to  the 
2.000-some  jurists  and  la\\'yers  who  trav- 
eled to  Washington  from  many  foreign 
countries — and  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  States — for  the  Washington 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Move- 
ments continued  its  legislative  task  of 
overseeing  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  of  over  50  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  in  which  the  United 
States  holds  membership. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  this  report, 
I  want  to  pay  my  tribute,  and  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation,  to  the  membership 
of  the  subcommittee  who  have  worked 
many,  many  long  hours  to  discharge  with 
distinction  the  various  legislative  respon- 
sibilities Assigned  to  our  subcommittee. 
Their  devotion  to  this  work,  and  their 
many  contributions  to  its  fulfillment, 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  our  Nation. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements   are: 

Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina. 

Hen.  Omar  Burleson,  Democrat,  of 
Texas. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota. 

Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York. 

Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Gross.  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois. 


LEGAL  AND  MONETARY  AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  fMr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  moves 
toward  the  completion  of  its  work,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  resume  of  the  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Aflfairs  Subcommittee  of 


the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  this  session. 

Shortly  after  the  Congress  convened 
this  year  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Dawson,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  ap- 
pointed the  following  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman:  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  Cornelius 
E.  Gallagher,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
John  G.  Dow,  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois; and  William  L.  Dickinson,  Repub- 
lican, of  Alabama.  Mr.  Dickinson  has 
since  resigned  his  membership  on  the 
subcommittee  and  in  his  place  Robert 
Dole,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  has  been 
appointed.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
diligent  and  constructive  efforts,  and  the 
valuable  contributions  they  have  made 
to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

A  prime  responsibility  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
to  examine  and  evaluate  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  operations  of  the 
executive  branch  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Among  the  departments  and 
agencies  whose  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operations  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned with  are  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
banking  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Summaries  of  some  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's investigations  in  this  year  are  re- 
ported below.  I  believe  the  subcommit- 
tee can  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  re- 
sults of  its  efforts.  Not  only  have  they 
accounted  for  the  institution  of  various 
economies  in  agencies  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction,  including 
significant  savings,  but  also  for  improve- 
ments in  agency  operations  through  the 
adoption  of  more  efficient  procedures. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee 
in  this  year  have  been  limited,  chiefly 
because  the  subcommittee's  efforts  to  in- 
still efficiency  and  economy  in  certain 
agency  operations  were  successful  with- 
out the  necessity  of  public  hearings. 
Some  of  the  more  significant  of  the  sub- 
committee's studies  are  discussed  below. 

COIN  SHORTAGE.  PART    1 

Between  1959  and  1964  the  countiy 
was  faced  with  such  serious  shortages 
of  coin  as  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
business  practices.  Businessmen,  banks 
and  the  public  in  general  at  times  were 
quite  hard  put  for  coin  in  quantities  ade- 
quate to  carry  on  usual  and  normal 
transactions.  The  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  conducted  inten- 
sive investigations  into  the  shortage,  its 
causes,  its  effects  and  means  for  remedy- 
ing it.  In  public  hearings  businessmen 
and  bankers  discussed  the  difficulties  they 
encountered  in  obtaining  sufficient  coin 
to  meet  their  demands,  and  the  means 
which  many  of  them  resorted  to  to  ob- 
tain coin. 

Supermarkets,  for  instance,  bought  up 
church  collections,  and  the  collections 
which  were  made  by  newsboys.  Banks 
offered  premiums  for  coins.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  see  advertisements  by  banks 
offering  a  dollar  bill  for  97  pennies. 


The  subcommittee's  interest  was  in  as- 
certaining with  what  degree  of  efficiency 
and  economy  the  Federal  monetary 
agencies  were  moving  to  relieve  the  short- 
age. We  asked  officials  of  the  Treas- 
uiy  Department,  the  Mint,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  tell  us  how  the 
shortage  developed,  whether  they  could 
have  anticipated  it  and  what  they  were 
doing  to  stop  it.  Some  of  our  findings 
are  quite  astounding. 

We  developed,  for  instance,  that  nei- 
ther the  Mint  nor  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  had  any  scientific  or  technolog- 
ical means  of  determining  future  coin 
needs,  and  that  the  standards  they  re- 
lied on  for  that  purpose,  that  is  popula- 
tion growth,  the  increase  in  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  barometers  of  that 
kind,  proved  insufficiently  reliable  to  pre- 
vent the  coin  shortage. 

The  shortage  apparently  arose  because 
of  the  increases  in  papulation,  the  in- 
creases in  the  counti-y's  prosperity  and 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  uses  of  vending 
and  other  coin  operated  devices  for  al- 
most every  conceivable  purpose.  An- 
other vei-y  large  factor  was  the  tremen- 
dous growth  in  coin  collecting  and  coin 
hoarding,  by  speculators  who  took  coin 
out  of  circulation  by  the  roll  and  by  the 
bag  and  even  by  the  ton.  The  general 
shortage  so  created  fed  on  itself. 

Two  contributing  factors  intensified 
the  shortage.  The  Kennedy  half  dollar 
was  manufactured  in  large  quantities  by 
the  Mint,  but  because  it  so  closely  fol- 
lowed the  President's  assassination  coins 
bearing  his  likeness  were  treated  as  me- 
morials and  not  as  money.  They  never 
actually  got  into  circulation,  which  ac- 
counted for  a  great  dearth  of  half  doUans. 

For  another  thing,  the  Treasury,  in  an 
almost  circuslike  atmosphere,  divested 
itself  of  almost  its  entire  stock  of  silver 
dollars,  none  of  which  went  into  circu- 
lation. They  became  collectors'  items 
and  speculators'  merchandise. 

In  these  circumstances  businessmen 
who  acquired  excess  coin  did  not,  as 
formerly,  return  them  to  their  banks. 
Many  held  onto  them,  for  fear  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  acquire  coin  when 
they  needed  it  in  their  businesses.  The 
banks  consequently  were  not  getting 
back  enough  coin  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
their  customers.  While  the  mint's  pro- 
duction had  greatly  increased,  a  point 
had  been  reached  when  its  production 
was  not  large  enough  to  meet  require- 
ments. 

A  whole  new  circulation  of  coin  grew 
up  outside  of  banks.  Those  who  had 
excess  supplies  of  one  coin  would  trade 
for  other  coin  they  needed.  Coin  bro- 
kerage became  a  profitable  business,  and 
businessmen  and  even  banks  paid  premi- 
ums to  acquire  coin. 

Following  the  subcommittee's  an- 
nouncement of  its  initial  hearings  into 
the  shortage,  in  the  summer  of  1964,  the 
Treasui-y  Department  announced  a  cx'ash 
program  of  coin  production  which  was 
designed  to  so  expand  coinage  as  to 
break  the  shortage.  The  details  of  the 
program  were  reviewed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  were  all  other  aspects  of  the 
shortage,  as  a  result  of  which,  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  coin  to  meet  all 
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needs    a  report  was  Issued  which  con- 
tained the  following  recommendations: 

The  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
rollaborate  on  a  widespread  program  of  pub- 
lic relations,  emphasizing  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  coin  shortage,  and  that  In- 
creased production  would  again  make  coin 
freely  available  for  all  needs;  and  on  appeals 
to  businessmen  and  the  public  to  assist 
meanwhile  in  relieving  the  shortage  by  de- 
nositing  or  exchanging  for  currency  the 
coin  they  held  which  was  In  excess  of  their 
nohnal  business  and  personal  needs;  and  to 
invoke  the'Vooperatlon  and  assistance  of 
news  media,  and  business,  civic,  and  com- 
mercial organizations  in  making  these  ap- 
peals throughout  the  country. 

The  Treasury's  crash  program,  which  the 
committee  hoped  would  be  adequate  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage,  be  vigorously  pursued 
notwithstanding  Its  higher  costs  and  lower 
emciency.  until  sufficient  supplies  of  coin 
were  available  and  In  circulation. 

The  mint  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  maintain  Inventories  of  coin  ade- 
quate to  prevent  recurrence  of  any  serious 
shortages. 

The  mint  should  use  the  facilities  of  prl- 
vpte  industry,  to  the  fullest  extent  practica- 
ble in  alleviating  the  shortage.  Including 
the  purchase  of  strip  and  blanks;  and  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  legislation  which, 
at  least  on  a  sUindby  biisis,  would  authorize 
the  mint.  In  an  en^argency,  to  contract  for 
the  minting  of  coin  by  private  industry 
under  the  mint's  supervision. 

If  and  when  estimated  future  needs  for 
coin  were  indicated  to  be  such  that  coin 
could  not  be  produced  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically by  the  existing  facilities  of  the 
mint,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
timely  construction  of  a  new  mint,  at  a 
location  which  would  be  determined  upon 
such  economic  factors  as  concentration  of 
population,  distribution  and  transportation 
costs,  commercial  convenience,  and  avall- 
abUity  of  labor. 

The  Mint  should  promptly  resume  its  proof 
set  and  mint  set  operations  when  their  sus- 
pension was  no  longer  required  by  reason  of 
the  shortage,  and  should  allociite  orders  for 
such  sets  on  a  basis  which  will  assure  their 
distribution  to  all  coin  collectors.  Consid- 
eration should  also  be  given  to  the  opening 
of  a  numismatic  sales  office  so  as  to  provide 
collectors  and  dealers  with  coin  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  face  value  and  transportation 
charges  and  under  such  regulations  .is  would 
permit  the  Mint  to  exercise  some  degree  of 
control  over  coin  speculators. 

If  the  45  mUlion  sUver  dollars  then  re- 
cently authorized  were  to  be  minted,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  give  consideration  to  their  Issuance 
and  distribution  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  practicable 
to  assure  that  they  remain  In  clrcvilatlon. 
The  Mint  should  give  consideration  to 
discontinuing  publication  of  the  monthly 
statement  of  coin  production  by  denomina- 
tions. 

The  Mint  should  consider  and  formulate 
plans  for,  decreases  In  production  of  coin 
when  the  present  needs  and  Inventory  re- 
quirements had  been  met.  Including  the 
termination  of  any  \meconomic  steps  under- 
taken during  the  crash  program  to  alleviate 
the  existing  shortage. 

That  report.  Coin  Shortage,  part  1— 
Preceding  Treasury's  Crash  Coin  Produc- 
tion program.  House  Report  No.  194,  89th 
Congress.  1st  session,  has  been  printed, 
as  has  the  transcript  of  the  hearings, 
which  preceded  the  report. 

COIN  SHORTAGE.  PART   2 

In  February  1965,  the  subcommittee 
again  held  public  hearings  to  evaluate 


the  coin  situation.  The  Treasury's  crash 
program  had  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion and  was  meeting  its  goals.  How- 
ever, an  ever  intensifying  critical  silver 
shortage  was  complicating  the  program. 
Many  mQre  dimes,  quarters,  and  halves 
would  need  to  be  produced  to  assure 
plentiful  coins  being  in  circulation; 
however,  the  Treasury  had  only  about  a 
3-year  supply  of  silver  to  meet  all  pur- 
poses. 

Although  the  Treasury  had  known 
that  its  stock  of  silver  was  rapidly  di- 
minishing it  had  made  no  efforts  to  cur- 
tail drains  on  the  supply,  and  the  Treas- 
ury was  being  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  making  suggestions  to  the  Congress  on 
what  need  be  done  about  coinage  be- 
cause of  the  deteriorating  silver  situa- 
tion. 

The  mint  was  operating  on  an  around- 
the-clock.  24-hours-a-day,  7-days-a- 
week  basis  and  its  production  capacity 
had  been  doubled  from  about  AV2  billion 
coins  to  9  billion  coins  annually. 

To  further  assure  that  adequate  sup- 
plies of  U.S.  coin  would  be  available  to 
meet  all  needs,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  Treasury's  diminishing  silver  stock 
the  report  which  resulted  from  these 
hearings — Coin  Shortage,  part  2— Treas- 
ury's Crash  program — Silver  and  Its  Re- 
lation to  Coin  Production.  House  Report 
No.  195,  89th  Congress,  1st  session — rec- 
ommended that: 

The  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
should  in  their  efforts  to  devise  more  exact 
means  for  determining  coin  needs  and  foster- 
ing the  equitable  distribution  of  coin,  Jointly 
explore  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance in  those  regards  from  extragovernmen- 
tal  sources,  and  determine  if  the  coin  hold- 
ings of  commercial  banks  should  be  inven- 
toried periodically. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  should  consider  appealing 
to  the  utilities  and  Industries  which  handle 
large  amounts  of  coin  to  deposit  coin  directly 
with  Federal  Reserve  System  for  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  by  the  System  to  com- 
mercial banks  and  ~cJevlsing  procedures  for 
similar  direct  deposit  of  coin  from  opera- 
tions conducted  by  or  on  Government  instal- 
lations. 

The  Treasury  Department  should  consider 
the  advisability  or  necessity  for  legislation 
to  prevent,  minimize,  or  regulate  the  hoard- 
ing of,  or  speculation  in  large  quantities  of 
coin,  and  the  export  and  melting  down  of 
coin. 

The  Treasury  Department  should  delay 
minting  the  45  million  sUver  dollars  then 
recently  authorized  by  the  Congress,  until 
decision  was  reached  on  new  coin  alloys. 

The  Treasury  Department  should  report 
Its  recommendations  to  the  Congress  result- 
ing from  Its  silver  and  coin  alloy  studies  at 
the  earliest  possible  date;  and  that  In  ar- 
riving at  its  recommendations.  It  fully  con- 
sider: 

(a)  The  effects  which  changes  In  coin  con- 
tent would  have  on  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  coin-producing  operations.  Including 
preparing  for  the  period  in  which  new-con- 
tent coin  would  be  put  into  circulation,  and 
In  planning  production  at  the  new  Philadel- 
phia Mint  facilities  which  will  soon  be  con- 
structed; 

(b)  Whether  the  stockpiling,  hoarding,  or 
exporting  of,  or  the  speculation  in,  silver 
need  be  prohibited  or  regulated  In  any  meas- 
ure, in  the  interest  of  conserving  the  Treas- 
ury's sliver  stock;  and 


(c)  The  manifold  interests,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  could  be  expected  to  be  affected 
by  changes  in  coin  content. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  pending 
congressional  action  on  coin  alloys,  the  Con-  , 

gress,  and  the  Treasury  take  steps  to  con- 
serve the  silver  supply  against  depletion  by 
extensive  redemptions  of  silver  for  stockpil- 
ing, hoarding,  export,  or  speculation. 

A  benefit  resulting  from  the  subcom- 
mittee's concern  with  the  coin  situation 
was  the  stimulation  of  the  Treasury's 
crash  program  of  coin  production.  The 
program's  success  averted  a  disastrous 
shortage  which  could  have  slowed  the 
economy  and  resulted  in  extreme  losses 
to  individuals,  businesses,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  recommendations  also 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  inauguration 
of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  estimat- 
ing of  future  coin  needs  and  the  planning 
and  execution  of  future  production. 

The  subcommittee's  efforts  also  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  Nation's  silver 
situation  and  supplied  a  background  for 
legislation  for  the  new  clad  dimes,  quar- 
ters, and  halves  which  will  soon  be 
introduced  into  circulation.  In  that 
connection  there  have  been  estimates 
that  the  Treasury's  profits  on  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  coin— seigniorage— will 
be  about  one-half  billion  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1966  and  about  three  times  that 
amount  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

THE  U.S.  GOtD  SITUATION 

Contemporaneous  with   the   subcom- 
mittee's inquiries  into  the  coin  shortage, 
many  news  items  and  comments  about 
drains    on    the    counti-y's    gold    stock 
through  international  transactions  were 
being    reported.      Communications    re- 
ceived  by    the   subcommittee   indicated 
that    there    was    considerable    concern 
on    the    part    of    many    citizens    that 
the  U.S.  gold  supply  was  being  drained 
away,    and    that    adverse    effects    were 
inevitable.     Quite     often    the    commu- 
nicationg     indicated     that     there     was 
confusion  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  technicalities  and  even  the  nomen- 
clature   employed    by    the   experts    and 
technicians  who  deal  with  the  problems. 
A  report  entitled  "The  Gold  Situation" 
(House   Rept.   No.   702)    was   issued   on 
July  30,   1965.     At  the  time  the  i-eport 
was  issued  the  United  States  held  gold 
worth   some    $14.3   billion.     Five   years 
earlier  its  holdings  were  worth  almost 
$18  billion,  and  10  years  ago  nearly  $22 
billion.    The  U.S.  stock  of  gold  declined 
some  $8.5  billion  in  theyears  since  1957, 
years  in  which   the  United  States  an- 
nually had  had  deficits  in  its  balances 
of  international  payments. 

The  report  is  a  factual,  objective  re- 
view of  the  counti-y's  gold  reserves,  in  the 
light  of  the  drains  thereon  through  the 
redemptions  of  dollars  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, brought  about  chiefly  through  defi^ -"-x 

cits  in  U.S.  international  payment  h^Op.—^  J, 
ances.  It  treats  of  such  subjects  as  U.S.  ^-^ 
policy  as  regards  the  redemption  of  dol- 
lars for  gold,  the  adequacy  of  U.S.  gold 
reserves,  the  strength  of  the  dollar,  the 
remedies  applied  to  stem  the  imbalances 
of  U.S.  international  payments,  specula- 
tion in  gold,  and  suggested  curbs  on 
speculation,  and  the  various  pl^ns  that 
have  been  suggested  for  improving  in- 
ternational monetai-y  arrangements. 
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The  prime  purpose  of  the  report  was 
to  examine  the  gold  situation  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  International 
demands,  and  to  provide  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  Large  num- 
bers of  requests  for  copies  have  been 
received  from  Members  of  Congress,  li- 
braries, schools  and  universities,  business 
establishments,  and  the  public. 

OTHER   STUDIES 

In  the  course  of  the  year  numerous 
studies  were  conducted  in  which  no  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  and  no  reports 
were  issued.  For  example,  the  rulings 
procedures  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice were  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  length  of  time  which  was  entailed  in 
the  processing  of  the  applications  of  tax- 
payers for  rulings  on  tax  consequences. 
So,  too,  a  study  was  made  of  the  proce- 
dures which  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice applies  in  determining  whether  to 
acquiesce  or  nonacquiesce  in  adverse 
opinions  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  Also, 
several  specific  complaints  of  improper 
actions  by  the  IRS  were  investigated, 
covering  alleged  improprieties  in  the 
assessing  and  compromising  of  income 
tax  liabilities. 

Two  physical  security  matters  involv- 
ing the  TreasuiT  Department  were  in- 
vestigated, one  as  regards  measures  taken 
to  prevent  the  theft  of  currency  from 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
the  other  in  respect  of  an  allegation  that 
ordinary  silver  dollars  had  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  Treasury's  vaults  for  silver 
dollars  of  high  numismatic  value. 

A  complaint  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  delaying  the  trial  of  certain 
land  condemnation  cases  with  the  objec- 
tive of  forcing  property  holders  into  set- 
tlements of  the  cases  was  investigated 
and  found  to  be  without  merit,  in  that 
the  delays  were  due  to  the  unavailability 
of  trial  judges. 

Studies  involving  the  Federal  banking 
supervisory  authorities  included  such 
subjects  as  the  investigation  of  a  com- 
plaint that  illegal  dividend  restrictions 
were  imposed  upon  newly  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  the  possible 
annual  savings  of  about  $800,000  through 
the  adoption  of  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
destroy  unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes  lo- 
cally rather  than  sending  them  to  Wash- 
ington for  destruction;  and  a  complaint 
that  excessive  protest  fees  and  service 
charges  by  banks  were  authorized  by  the 
Federal  supervisory  agencies. 

GAD    REPORTS 

In  this  year  the  subcommittee  received 
and  reviewed  16  reports  of  audits  by  the 
GAO.  Ten  are  being  held  for  further 
study;  six  have  been  closed,  among 
which  were  the  following : 

A  report  that  the  Coast  Guard  carried 
an  excess  inventory  of  some  $900,000 
worth  of  buoy  bodies  was  closed  after 
Coast  Guard  assurances  of  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  guidelines  for  deter- 
mining requirements  and  inventory  con- 
trols, with  large  savings  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

A  report  that  the  Coast  Guard  In- 
curred, and  would  incur  additional,  un- 
necessary costs  in  procuring  power  unit 


clamps  without  competitive  bids  was 
closed  on  the  assurance  of  the  Coast 
Guard  that  it  would  maximize  competi- 
tive procurements,  with  savings  indi- 
cated as  being  in  the  area  of  30  percent 
in  future  procurement  of  the  items  to 
which  such  procedures  apply. 

A  report  that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  charged  its 
employees  inadequate  rentals  was  closed 
on  the  Bureau's  assurance  of  complying 
with  appropriate  directives  which  will  re- 
sult in  additional  rental  income  to  the 
Bureau  estimated  at  between  $338,000 
and  $749,000  per  year. 

Reports  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  of  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati 
could  have  saved  the  Government  large 
interest  costs  totaling  about  $600,000  'ly 
depositing  their  excess  funds  with  the 
Treasury  rather  than  with  commercial 
banks  have  been  closed  on  the  assurance 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
that  maximum  use  of  Treasury  accounts, 
so  far  as  practicable,  will  be  made.  Al- 
though these  reports  are  closed,  the  en- 
tire subject  remains  of  interest  to  the 
subcommittee. 

PRIOR   ACTIVITIES   OF    CONTINUING   INTEREST 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con-, 
gress,  House  Report  No.  1147,  "Crimes 
Against  Banking  In.stitutions,"  resulted 
from  the  subcommittee's  studies  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies  insofar  as  they  pertain  to 
the  reduction  of  crimes  against  banks. 
The  subcommittee's  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject in  general  is  a  continuing  one.  It  is 
gratifying  that  many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions have  been  implemented,  both  by 
the  supervisory  agencies  and  by  the  en- 
actment and  calls  for  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  will  aid  in  protecting  the 
security  of  bank  funds.  Tliat  report,  for 
instance,  had  urged  that  consideration 
be  given  to  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit the  supervisory  agencies  to  approve 
major  changes  in  management  arising 
from  changes  of  control  or  ownership. 
A  major  step  in  that  direction  has  been 
taken  by  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  provides  for  the  filing  of  reports 
of  changes  in  control  of  insured  banks. 

In  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
House  Report  No.  1640  entitled  "Judg- 
ment Collection  Practices  and  Policies  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,"  summarized 
the  subcommittee's  findings  in  its  study 
of  that  subject  and  recommended  means 
of  improving  collections.  The  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  the  intention  of  com- 
plying with  those  recommendations,  and 
some  indication  of  its  success  is  noted 
from  the  fact  that  its  collections  have 
improved  some  $23  million  in  an  18- 
month  period. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  30  I  spoke  out  on  the  floor 
of  this  house  to  protest  the  failure  of 
the  State  of  Texas  to  properly  imple- 
ment the  Manpower  Development  and 
Ti-aining  Act  in  Texas.  This  consti-uc- 
tive  and  highly  successful  program  was 
designed  to  equip  unemployed  men  and 
women  with  the  skills  they  must  have  to 
find  employment.  The  success  of  the 
program  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  cumulative  data  through  June  30. 
1965  indicates  that  74  percent  of  these 
persons  trained  under  the  program 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  placed 
in  jobs.  Clearly  this  is  a  program  which 
should  be  supported,  expanded  and  fully 
implemented. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  manpower  training  program  is 
not  being  properly  or  fully  implemented. 
In  fact.  State  officials  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  Texas  are 
today  willfully  violating  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  act  and  the 
Federal  policy.  Specifically,  non-com- 
pliance with  Federal  policy  consists  in 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  private  busi- 
ness and  training  schools  from  partici- 
pation in  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs.  Contrary  to  the 
plain  language  of  the  act,  and  partic- 
ularly the  amendment  to  the  act  passed 
this  year,  Texas  State  officials  have  tak- 
en the  position  that  the  public  schools 
shall  have  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of 
manpower  training  and  that  the  private 
business  and  training  schools,  wlio  are 
in  the  taxpaying  sector  of  the  economy, 
shall  be  excluded.  This  situation  is  well 
documented  and  I  have  been  complain- 
ing about  it  and  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  officials  for  more  than  5  months. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  I  made,  stating  that: 

"•  *  •  responsible  State  officials  are  now 
giving  active  consideration  to  the  involve- 
ment of  private  schools  in  manpower  train- 
ing. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  after  al- 
most 3  years  from  the  time  the  act  was 
first  passed  that  the  State  of  Texas  was 
now  giving  consideration  to  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  But  I  served 
notice  on  the  Office  of  Education  as  well 
as  the  State  agencies  involved  that  I 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  private 
schools  in  Texas  were  in  fact  given  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
after  additional  inquiries  from,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  informed  me  that 
it  has  notified  all  the  States  that  Federal 
approval  and  funding  of  projects  will  be 
withheld  where  the  State  refuses  to  per- 
mit private  business  and  training  schools 
to  participate  in  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  programs.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  is  funded  100  percent 
with  Federal  funds.  This  fact  should  be 
marked  with  more  than  passing  Interest 
by  all  the  Federal  and  State  officials  con- 
cerned with  the  program. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  a  meet- 
ing has  been  scheduled  by  Texas  State 
officials  with  the  private  school  commu- 
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n!ty  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  November  2,  to 
resolve  the  question  of  utilization  of 
private  schools  In  the  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  act 
was  amended  this  year  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  pstablishing  guidelines  for  the 
States  to  follow  in  determining  whether 
to  use  public  or  private  schools,  and  to 
further  encourage  the  use  of  private 
schools  where  they  can  provide  equip- 
ment and  training  not  available  hi  pub- 
lic schools,  or  where  at  comparable  cost 
they  can  provide  substantially  equiva- 
lent training,  or,  an  expanded  use  of  the 
individual  referral  method,  or,  aid  in  re- 
ducing more  quickly  unemployment  or 
current     and     prospective      manpower 

state  and  Federal  officials  throughout 
the  Nation,  not  only  in  Texas,  should 
take  cognizance  of  these  guidelines.' 
This  is  no  time  to  smother  our  man- 
power program  under  clouds  of  regula- 
tions interpreted  with  narrow  vision.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  letter  being  circu- 
lated by  the  Oftfce  of  Education  will 
serve  to  Invigorate  the  manpower  pro- 
gram and  to  encourage  State  officials  to 
make  full  use  of  it. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  circular 
letter  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
dated  October  14,  1965. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation. AND  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  14,  196S. 


C.L.    4093 

Sent  to:  State  directors  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. .    _ 
Sent  by:  Walter  M.  Arnold.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 
Subject:  Use  of  private  educational  or  train- 
ing institutions  for  manpower  training. 
Statutory  provisions  and  congressional  in- 
tent: . 
Section  231  of  the  Manpower  Develogment 
and  Training  Act  as  amended  provides  that 
'••   •   •  State    agencies    shall    provide  •   *   * 
training  through   public  educational   agen- 
cies or  institutions  or  through  arrangements 
with  private  educational  or  training  institu- 
tions  where   such    private   Institutions   can 
provide  equipment  or  services  not  available 
in  public  insUtutions,  particularly  for  train- 
ing m  technical  and  subprofesslonal  occupa- 
tions    or    where    such    Institutions    can,    at 
comparable   cost,    (1)    provide   substantially 
equivalent  training,  or  (2)  make  possible  an 
expanded    use    of    the    individual    referral 
method,  or  (3)  aid  In  reducing  more  quickly 
unemployment   or   current   and   prospective 
manpower  shortages." 

Senate  Report  No.  123  contains  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  this  action : 

•The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
setting  forth  specific  guidelines  for  the 
States  to  follow  in  determining  whether  to 
use  public  or  private  facilities  for  Institu- 
tional training.  The  committee  feels  that 
the  present  requirement  that  private  facili- 
ties can  only  be  used  if  they  make  possible 
reduced  Federal  expenditures  is  too  restrlcUve 
and  tends  to  discourage  the  States*  use  of 
private  Institutions  where  existing  private 
faculties  might  have  advantages  over  pub- 
lic facilities.  Specifically,  private  Institu- 
tions may  have  equipment  or  services  not 
available  In  public  facilities.  Furthermore, 
training  of  Individuals  may  be  facilitated 
where  a  parUcular  training  course  U  avail- 
able at  a  private  school." 
CXI 1804 


House  Report  No.  170  states: 
"Congress,  when  it  passed  the  act  In  1962, 
Intended  that  the  faculties  of  properly  qual- 
ified, private  training  institutions  could  be 
used  for  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  training.  In  1963,  Congress  re- 
emphasized  its  desire  to  have  private  Institu- 
tions participate  In  the  program  by  speclfi- 
caJly  amending  the  act  to  authorize  the  State 
vocational  education  agencies  to  contract  for 
training  with  such  institutions  where  they 
•can  provide  substantially  equivalent  training 
with  reduced  Federal  expenditures'." 

"Hearings  on  this  bill  Indicated  that  pri- 
vate training  Institutions  have  so  far  played 
a  small  but  valuable  role  in  the  Manpower 
Development    and    Training    Act    program. 
These  Institutions  can  be  especially  helpful 
in  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  program  In 
certain  situations.     One  of  these  situations 
arises  when  private  Institutions  possess  more 
modern  equipment  and  facilities  than  public 
training  institutions.    Another  exists  when  a 
private   institution   can  readily   absorb  Into 
one  of  its  ongoing  programs  an  Individually 
referred  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  trainee,  or  a  small  group  of  Man- 
power     Development      and      Training     Act 
trainees,  and  thus   prevent   these   approved 
trainees   from   waiting   until   a   specific    new 
Manpower    Development    and    Training   Act 
project  can  be  gotten  under  way  in  a  public 
institution.      An    additional    case    is    found 
when    the    capacity    of    public    vocational 
schools  and  other  public  institutions  In  an 
area  becomes  too  fully  utilized  to  allow  them 
to  take  on  the  desired  number  of  Manpower 
Development    and    Training    Act    trainees. 
•    •    •    In   certain   States,   however,   legal   or 
other  barriers   may  prevent  a   State's   con- 
tributing (after  June  30,  1966)  the  required 
10  percent  of  training  costs  to  a  Manpower 
Development  and  Training   Act   project  as- 
signed to  a  private  Institution.     In  view  of 
this  situation,  the  committee  has  acted  to 
authorize  full  Federal  financing,  where  nec- 
essary, of  training  projects  that  can  best  be 
carried  on  In  private  institutions." 

Project    development    and    approval    pro- 
cedures: 

To  insure  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
is  complied  with  Office  of  Education  regional 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
representatives  may  not  approve  projects  un- 
less the  p'roject  application  contains  a  state- 
ment signed  by  the  State  director  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative,  documenting:  (1)  the  names  of 
private  training  Institutions  or  agencies  con- 
tacted to  provide  training;'  (2)  that  when 
the  State  agency  proposes  to  award  the  train- 
ing project  to  a  private  agency  or  Institution, 
it  is  because  of  a  finding  that  such  institu- 
tion can  provide  equipment  or  services  that 
are  not  available  in  public  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly for  training  in  technical  and  sub- 
professional  occupations,  or  that  such  In- 
stitution or  agency  can,  at  comparable  or 
redxiced  cost;  ^  (a)  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  or,  (b)  make  possible  ex- 
panded use  of  individual  referral  procedures 
or,  (c)  aid  In  reducing  more  quickly  unem- 
ployment or  current  and  prospective  man- 
power shortages. 

This  statement  Is  to  be  Inserted  In  each 
project  file  presented  for  final  review  and 
funding  Immediately  before  the  training 
plan  (Form  OE-4014) . 

General  or  blanket  certification  to  the  ef- 
fect that  alternate  facilities  were  considered 
In  the  selection  of  the  training  faculty  wlU 
no  longer  be  accepted  aa  meeting  the  re- 
quirement of  article  U-C  of  the  agreement. 


This  procedvire  is  to  become  effective  Im- 
mediately. 

Copy^  circular  letter  sent  to  chief  of 
State  school  officers. 


1  Training  cost  comparisons  of  public  and 
private  agencies  or  institutions  considered 
shall  be  documented  in  terms  of  cost  per 
trainee  hour  of  Instruction  as  well  as  total 
project  costs. 


FEDERAL  URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  RE- 
Lu\TED     SUBJECTS     IN     THE     DIS-    , 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EKDWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  Subcommittee 
No.  4,  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  its  investigation 
of  Federal  urban  renewal  and  related 
subjects  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  mat- 
ters have  come  to  my  attention  which 
I  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  consideration  of  possible 
remedial  action. 

There  is  an  FHA  regulation  which  is 
being  so  construed,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  at  least,  in  such  way  as  to 
work  hardship  on  homeowners  who  wish 
to  improve  their  homes.  Several  years 
ago.  Congress  made  provisions  for  FHA 
home-improvement  loans  not  exceeding 
$3,500  at  a  rate  of  interest  approximat- 
ing 10  percent  simple  interest,  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  the  loan  to  the 
extent  of  90  percent.  Under  the  con- 
struction of  the  regulation  in  question, 
owners  who  otherwise  qualify  for  this 
home-improvement  loan  are  forced  to  go 
to  second  mortgages,  at  a  much  higher 
interest  rate,  to  borrow  money  to  im- 
prove their  homes.  One  locaT  company 
claims  to  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  this  higher  cost  to  the 
homeowners,  and  their  efforts  to  aid 
homeowners  in  securmg  lower  cost  money 
and  to  avoid  the  use  of  second  mortgages 
which  are  subject  to  large  discount. 

This  questionable  FHA  regulatkin  has 
to  do  with  what  FHA  calls  split  financ- 
ing, and  the  resulting  hardship  to  the 
borrowing  homeowner  can  be,  best  de- 
scribed by  an  illustration. 

The  homeowner  has  a  mortgage  or  lien 
on  his  property,  styled  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  "fii-st  trust,"  which  was  orig- 
inally in  the  sum  of  $10,000;  having  Uved 
in  the  house  and  made  his  monthly  pay- 
ments, the  secured  balance  has  been  re- 
duced to  $7,500,  on  which  the  monthly 
payment  is  $75.  He  desires  to  make  im- 
provements on  his  home  in  the  amount 
of  $3,500;  this  can  be  financed  by  FHA 
insured  loan,  payable  over  a  period  of 
60  months  at  $72.30  per  month.  Under 
this  procedure,  the  homeowner's  com- 
bined or  total  monthly  payment  amounts 
to  $147.30. 

However,  this  is  a  larger  installment 
commitment  than  the  liomeowner  can 
undertake,  therefore,  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  homeowner 
could  go  to  the  holder  of  his  "first  trust" 
lien,  the  balance  of  which  is  $7,500.  and 
assuming  the  willingness  of  the  holder 
thereof,  could  refinance  and  increase  the 
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amount  thereof  to  the  original  $10,000. 
The  monthly  payment  would  remain  the 
same  $75,  and  homeowner  would  have 
$2,500  to  help  finance  his  home  improve- 
ments. He  would  only  require  an  FHA 
insured  loan  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  to 
complete  the  job,  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  this  FHA  insured  loan  would 
approximate  $21  per  month,  a  total  of 
$96  per  month,  rather  than  $147.30  under 
the  first  financial  anangement.  Fur- 
thermore, it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  interest  on  the  "first  trust"  debt 
is  6  percent  straight  interest,  while  in- 
terest on  the  FHA  insured  loan  is  10  per- 
cent straight  interest.  Therefore,  the 
owner  is  paying  10  percent  on  only 
$1,000.  rather  than  on  $3,500. 

But  this  is  a  crime,  apparently,  under 
the  FHA  regulation  here  in  question — 
the  law  has  been  broken,  and  the  home- 
owner, the  contractor  and  the  FHA-deal- 
er  bank  have  each  committed  a  Federal 
crime.  Rather  than  serving  the  purpose 
intended  by  Congress,  to  aid  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  by  helping  people  improve 
their  homes,  a  regulation  has  been 
drawn,  with  penal  provisions,  to  force 
homeowners  to  pay  higher  interest  rates 
and  incur  monthly  payments  in  excess  of 
their  means,  to  improve  their  homes — 
and,  instead  of  the  Government  assum- 
ing a  guarantee  of  90  percent  of  $1,000. 
a  higher  liability  is  assumed  of  90  per- 
cent of  $3,500.  with  a  much  greater  like- 
lihood of  being  called  upon  to  back  the 
guarantee,  because  of  the  higher  monthly 
payments  demanded  of  the  debtor. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  means  of 
financing  the  i-equired  additional  $1,000. 
but  it  costs  the  homeowner  even  more 
than  the  suggested  $3,500  FHA-insured 
loan.  This  is  to  finance  through  the  use 
of  a  second  mortgage,  or  'second  trust" 
as  it  is  designated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  going  rate  for  "second 
tnasts"  seems  to  be  at  50  percent  dis- 
count; therefore,  the  homeowner,  to  ob- 
tain the  needed  additional  $1,000,  would 
be  required  to  sign  a  "second  tmst"  note 
in  the  amount  of  $2,000,  calling  for  at 
least  8  percent  interest  on  the  $2,000; 
the  proceeds  to  him,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, would  be  a  mere  $1,000,  for  which 
he  would  pay  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
month  for  nearly  12  years,  whereas  the 
same  $1,000.  if  obtainable  from  FHA-in- 
sured loan,  he  would  pay  $21  per  month 
for  only  5  years,  a  total  cost  to  him  of 
less  than  one-half  as  much  as  for  the 
"second  trust." 

It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  help  homeowners 
improve  their  properties,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  by  its  action 
to  force  such  homeownere  into  paying 
higher  interest  rates,  and  have  their 
mortgages  discounted,  for  the  benefit  of 
moneylenders.  The  effect  of  the  regu- 
lation which  we  have  been  here  discuss- 
ing is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bor- 
rower, makes  money  cost  him  more,  and 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  moneylender, 
particularly  to  the  usurer.  This  hard- 
ship should  not  be  imposed  upon  the 
Nation's  homeowners,  and  they  should 
not  be  placed  under  the  heels  of  the 
heartless  gougers.  'This  regulation  places 
a  burden,  as  well,  upon  the  banks  and 
lending  institutions  throughout  the  land 


who  desire  to  loan  money  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest,  to  deserving  home- 
owners who  want  to  improve  and  save 
their  own  homes  and  communities. 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  H.  BOREN — 
READERS  DIGEST  PRESENTA- 
TION NATIONAL  AWARD  DINNER 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  onaia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
rewards  have  come  to  Florida  over  the 
years  because  of  interest  our  citizens 
hold  in  international  affairs.  Our  prox- 
imity to  Latin  America  has  given  the 
people  of  our  State  an  added  opportunity 
to  become  participants  in  programs 
geared  to  promote  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  the  peoples  of 
the  hemisphere.  Floridians  have  always 
taken  a  leading  and  productive  role  in 
seeking  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  in- 
volvement with  Latin  America.  I  want 
to  address  myself  briefly  to  two  of  these 
endeavors. 

On  October  19,  1965.  a  coveted  award 
came  to  the  people  of  Coral  Gables.  Se- 
lected by  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation 
as  the  outstanding  people-to-people  pro- 
gram in  the  class  of  15.000  to  75,000  pop- 
ulation, from  among  16,000  such  pro- 
grams In  the  country.  Coral  Gables'  citi- 
zens received  high  recognition  for  their 
outstanding  achievements  in  applying 
the  principle  of  helping  people  help 
themselves.  Through  their  program 
with  Cartagena,  Colombia,  the  citizens  of 
Coral  Gables  brought  merit  to  them- 
selves and  Florida  by  sending  technical 
publications  to  the  University  of  Carta- 
gena; by  providing  scholarships  and 
medical  equipment;  by  sending  doctors; 
by  providing  technical  assistance  in  traf- 
fic problems;  and  by  always  seeking  to 
focus  on  people. 

Mr.  James  H.  Boren.  director  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  was  invited  to  make 
the  principal  address  in  Coral  Gables  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
award.  This  was  a  happy  selection.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Boren 's  out- 
standing speech  to  the  people  of  Coral 
Gables  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  It  is  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program  that  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  another 
worthy  endeavor  currently  underway  in 
27  of  our  States  in  partnership  with  27 
areas  in  12  Latin  American  republics. 

Less  than  2  years  in  operation,  the 
Partners  Program  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed from  an  idea  developed  by  Mr. 
Boren  during  his  tour  as  U.S.  Deputy 
Mission  Director  of  our  economic  pro- 
gram in  Peru  to  a  dynamic  Inter- 
American  program  that  has  captm-ed 
the  imagination  and  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  personally  partici- 
pate in  a  grassroots  direct  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Latin  America.  It  is  a 
program  of  people  in  the  private  sector, 


both  here  and  in  our  sister  Republics, 
working  together  to  establish  meaningful 
and  true  partnerships  to  create  better 
understanding  and  cooperation.  This  is 
a  program  in  which  service  clubs,  trade, 
labor  and  professional  groups,  as  well  as 
schools  and  individuals  can  participate 
in  a  variety  of  activities  with  private 
citizens  in  Latin  America. 

I  am  very  proud  that  the  people  of 
Florida,  on  a  statewide  basis,  are  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  Florida-Colombia 
Alliance,  a  partnership  program  between 
our  State  and  the  northern  coastal 
states  of  Colombia.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Florida's  Secretary  of  State  Tom 
Adams  and  Larry  Benson,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Florida-Colombia  Al- 
liance, increasing  numbers  of  our  citizens 
are  becoming  directly  involved  in  activi- 
ties, designed  by  they  themselves,  to 
produce  some  measurable  results  of  in- 
teraction between  peoples  of  the  two 
partner  areas.  The  range  of  activities 
runs  from  impact  type  projects  in  the 
rural  and  sliun  areas  in  Colombia  to 
technical  assistance  donated  by  private 
firms  to  developing  cominercial  ties  and 
a  greater  fiow  of  goods  and  people  be- 
tween Florida  and  Colombia. 

Florida's  educational  institutions  have 
responded  generously  in  support  of  the 
Partners  Program.  Florida  leads  the 
Nation  with  a  total  of  90  scholarships 
having  been  made  available  for  Colom- 
bian students.  Many  of  these  scholar- 
ships are  for  full  tuition,  room  and  board. 
An  ever-expanding  base  is  being  devel- 
oped in  the  educational  field  under  the 
Florida-Colombia  Alliance  to  increase 
the  interaction  among  people.  Also,  an 
agricultural  committee  of  prominent 
Floridians  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  inaugurate  a  special  program  of  co- 
operation between  the  partners.  It  will 
seek  to  expend  the  technical  know-how 
of  our  agricultural  experts  upon  the 
problems  of  production  and  distribution 
present  in  parts  of  Colombia. 

I  predict  with  all  confidence  that  the 
Florida-Colombia  Alliance  will  generate 
ever-increasing  traffic  of  people,  both 
here  and  in  Colombia,  working  together 
on  common  problems,  sharing  knowledge, 
exchanging  culture  and  transporting  a 
multitude  of  goods  between  our  coasts 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  The  in- 
creasing activity  in  which  our  people  are 
daily  becoming  involved  necessitates 
means  for  this  interaction  to  occur  in  a 
methodical  and  efficient  way.  As  the 
Florida-Colombia  program  expands  and 
opportunities  for  new  programs  grow,  a 
more  urgent  need  arises  to  service  and 
facilitate  an  orderly  flow  between  these 
partner  areas.  To  this  end.  I  am  con- 
tinuing my  efforts  to  have  a  U.S.  con- 
sular agency  established  at  Cartagena. 
I  am  pursuing  this  matter  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  growing  evidence  of  its 
need. 

The  original  Cartagena  consulate,  es- 
tablished in  1823.  was  one  of  the  flrst 
such  consulates  in  all  of  Latin  Amerrca. 
It  was  discontinued  in  1946.  Because  its 
historical  importance  coupled  with  future 
need  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  new  as- 
signment of  a  consular  agency  in  Carta- 
gena, I  feel  it  should  be  done.    Provision 
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to  restore  service  at  Caitagena  can  be 
effected  at  a  minimum  cost. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Coral  Gables  on 
their  singular  achievement  in  meriting 
outstanding  recognition  for  their  endeav- 
ors And  I  congratulate  all  the  people  of 
Florida  for  their  bold  adventure  in  direct 
partnership  with  the  people  of  one  of  our 
neighbors.  These  programs— the  city  of 
Coral  Gables'  people-to-people  effort  and 
the  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  on  a  state- 
wide basis— will  have  my  continued 
praise  and  admiration  and  active  sup- 
port. For  these  two  endeavors  embrace 
the  noble  principle  of  help  with  dignity 
and  will  produce  in  the  years  ahead  a 
climate  for  an  era  of  friendship  and 
achievement  toward  happier  times. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Boren  follows: 

Address  bt  James  H.  Boren  at  Readers 
Digest  Presentation  National  Award 
Dinner  Honoring  Coral  Gables  People- 
to-People  Program,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.. 
October   19.  1965 

The  recognition  being  given  to  Coral  Gables 
this  evening  reflects  that  this  is  not  only 
a  progressive  city  on  the  march  but  also 
that  it  is  a  city  with  understanding  and 
with  a  heart. 

I  feel  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  Coral  Gables 
because  I  have  heard  much  about  your  city, 
your   people    and   your   program    from   your 
advocate   and   Congressman   Dante   Fascell. 
Congressman   Fascell  serves,   as   I   am   sure 
you    know,    as    chairman    or    the    Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements    of    the    House    Foreign    Affairs 
Committee.     He  Is  particularly  Interested  In 
broader  private  participation  In  the  Alliance 
for   Progress,    and   I   can    assure   you    that   1 
personally  know  of  his  interest  from  the  pen- 
etrating questions  which  he  has  directed  to 
me.     so,   I  have  been  on  the  receiving  end 
of  his  "to  the  point"  questions  and  through 
our  discussions  of  Important  issues  relating 
to  our  country's  foreign  affairs.  I  know  him 
not  only  as  a  great  Congressman  But  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  know  him  as  a  friend. 
Also,     through     Congressman     Fascell     and 
through   his    capable    administrative    assist- 
ant, John  Buckley,  I  have  felt  that  prior  to 
coming  to  Coral  Gables  I  have  had  a  special 
Introduction  to  many  of  the  fine  citizens  of 
your  city. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  twice,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  his  strong  belief  that  we  must 
focus  our  attention  on  man  and  his  position 
in  the  development  process  if  progress  is  to 
be  made  In  the  cause  of  peace.  On  August 
17,  President  Johnson  spoke  to  the  Latin 
American  ambassadors  to  the  United  States. 
He  said: 

"Misery  and  pain  and  despair  exist  in  the 
present:  and  we  must  fight  them  in  the 
present  as  best  we  can.  This  is  not  only  the 
command  of  compassion.  It  Is  tlie  counsel 
of  wisdom.  For  factories  and  banks  and 
dollars  do  not  build  a  nation.  People  build 
a  nation.  On  those  people — their  health  and 
knowledge  and  faith:  their  participation  and 
their  sacrifices — rests  the  future  of  all  of 
us  and  all  our  nations." 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  which  is 
the  great  charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, stressed  that  the  Alliance  effort  must  in- 
volve "the  full  energies  of  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  American  Republics." 
Tlie  Alliance  is  thcaefore  a  joint  effort  which 
requires  positive  action  of  both  governments 
and  private  citizens.  Your  efforts  in  Coral 
Gables  are  helping  to  translate  this  principle 
into  an  operating  reality. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  you  this  eve- 
ning some  experiences  of  a  newly  developing 
activity  which  is  emerging  as  an  organized 
private  sector  effort  within  the  concept  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  which  is  very 


similar  to  your  effective  Coral  Gables  pro- 
gram but  which  differs  primarUy  by  func- 
tioning on  a  statewide  basis. 

Private  citizens  and  civic,  trade,  labor,  and 
professional  groups  in  27  States  of  the  United 
States  have  organized  statewide  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  Committees.  These  commit- 
tees are  worlting  in  a  direct  grassroots  alli- 
ance with  the  citizens  of  27  major  areas  or 
regions  of  12  Latin  American  Republics. 
These  partnerships  normally  revolve  around 
five  types  of  activities: 

1.  Helping  local  groups  complete  self-help 
projects. 

2.  Technical  assistance. 

3.  Educational  exchanges. 

4.  Cultural  exchanges. 

5.  Joint  venture  investments  and  commer- 
cial relationships. 

Let  me  outline  a  few  of  the  partnership 
activities. 

In  the  Andes  of  southern  Peru,  the  village 
of  Navan  had  been  isolated  for  years  with 
a  narrow  mountain  trail  being  the  only 
outlet  for  the  products  of  the  valley.  The 
people  of  Navan  provided  the  initiative,  the 
plan,  and  the  labor  and  the  Texas  AFL-CIO 
provided  the  picks,  wheelbarrows,  and 
shovels.  An  article  In  the  July  31  issue  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  with  a  dateline 
of  Lima,  Peru,  described  the  scene  as  that 
road  was  opened:  "Last  May  they  finished 
the  job.  A  truck  loaded  with  potatoes 
chugged  up  the  narrow,  lumpy  road  to 
commemorate  the  event.  Church  bells  rang, 
people  cheered,  and  dogs  barked.  For  Navan 
it  was  th§  greatest  day  in  its  history." 

Following  the  opening  of  the  road,  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  was  arranged  In  which  the 
village  council  passed  the  tools  to  a  neigh- 
boring village  which  is  now  working  on  a  2- 
mile  road  to  connect  with  Navan.  Com- 
menting upon  this  project.  Carlos  Boza.  of 
the  Peruvian  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  said. 
"Texans  have  not  made  this  an  'old  clothes' 
program.  They  have  helped  us  without  mak- 
ing us  feel  like  beggars  and  taking  away  our 
dignity  as  human  beings." 

Tills  is  the  spirit  of  the  alliance;  this  is  a 
partnership  response  to  a  community  self- 
help  effort  in  a  program  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  human  dignity. 

Pumps  have  been  provided  for  community 
wells. 

Medical  equipment  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  small  hospitals  and  medical  posts. 
Over  $100,000  In  hospital  equipment  has  been 
provided  for  a  children's  hospital  and  the 
Texas  Partners  contmilttee  is  currently  orga- 
nizing a  similar  $100,000  medical  equipment 
drive.  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  other  State  com- 
mittees are  arranging  for  equipment,  much 
of  which  is  new. 

Joint  venture  investments  and  other  com- 
mercial relationships  are  developing  as  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  relationships. 

High  school  and  college  students  in  several 
States  have  provided  the  funds  to  place  roofs, 
doors,  and  windows  on  schools  constructed 
through  the  self-help  efforts  of  villagers:  150 
high  schools  are  involved  in  one  State  alone. 
Cement  mixers  have  been  provided — as 
have  blockmaklng  machines,  chain  saws, 
handtools,  and  other  equipment  to  enable 
slum  improvement  associations  to  complete 
community  buildings,  schools,  and  medical 
posts. 

An  accomplished  young  concert  pianist 
from  Texas.  Monte  Hill  Davis,  returned  to  her 
home  8  days  ago  after  iiaving  performed  8 
benefit  concerts  in  Peru  and  10  in  Brazil. 
The  funds  raised  are  being  applied  to  local 
Partners  projects. 

The  people  of  one  Andeaft  village  are  'sep- 
arated from  the  small  plots  of  land  which 
they  till  by  a  rapidly  flowing  river.  They 
hand-walk  a  steel  cable  stretched  high  over 
the  river  In  order  to  plant,  tend,  and  harvest 
their  crops.  At  this  very  moment.  1,200  feet 
of  l''.-lnch  steel  cable  is  on  its  way  to  that 
village.     With  It  they  will  construct  a  sus- 


pension bridge — a  bridge  to  their  land — an.d 
a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  people-to- 
people  basis  which  you  in  Coral  Gables  un- 
derstand so  well. 

Here  in  Coral  Gables  you  have  established 
an  interesting  doctor-to-doctor  program.  Of 
a  similar  nature,  the  Arkansas  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  fielded  a  team  of  doctors  2  days 
ago  to  work  with  doctors  in  the  State  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Bolivia.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
the  Texas  Partners  also  will  field  a  medical 
team  to  Peru. 

Of  particular  interest  to  you  In  Florida 
may  be  the  recent  assistance  provided  by  the 
Florida-Colombia  Alliance  committee  to  the 
people  of  the  Barranquilla  area  of  Colombia. 
A  number  of  children  had  died  from  de- 
hydration and  many  more  were  seriously  ill 
and  at  the  point  of  death.  The  stock  of  dex- 
trose and  saline  solutions  had  been  depleted 
and  the  Colombia  Partners  contacted  their 
Florida  counterparts.  Colombia  dispatched 
a  plane  to  Florida  and  within  hours  after 
the  flrst  contact  was  made,  the  life  saving 
solutions  were  delivered  in  Barranquilla. 

Last  month  a  rural  nutritionist  from  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  in  Brazil  walked  out  of  a 
hospital  in  Indiana  following  successful  open 
heart  surgery. 

Arrangements  were  made  between  the  two 
Partners  committees  and  the  entire  medical 
bill  was  handled  by  the  Indiana  Partners^ 
At  the  time  of  the  operation,  donations  of 
blood  were  made  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  as 
a  symbolic  replacement  of  the  blood  used  In 
the  Indiana  operation.  The  Texas  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  are  now  making  arrangements 
for  a  slmUar  heart  operation  on  a  young 
newspaper  boy  from  Peru. 

As  a  result  of  the  partnership  arrange- 
ments, many  joint  venttire  investments  are 
in  the  mill  and  some  negotiations  already 
completed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Partners  have  estab- 
lished 30  scholarships;  Texas.  20;  Indiana, 
12;  Illinois.  12;  and  Florida,  including  im- 
portant junior  college-level  scholarships,  has 
arranged  for  80.  Many  scholarships  are  for 
full  tuition,  room  and  board. 

The  Florida-Colombia  Alliance,  inciden- 
tally is  evolving  Into  a  very  effective  partner- 
ship. Several  projects  have  been  completed 
and  many  more  are  In  the  mill.  As  this  pro- 
gram expands.  I  know  that  there  wUl  be  op- 
portunities for  collaboration  with  your  Coral 
Gables  people-to-people  program.  One  Item 
of  great  interest  to  the  Florida -Colombia 
Alliance  is  one  In  which  you  also  are  Inter- 
ested. I  am  referring  to  efforts  <o  have  a 
U.S.  consular  agency  established  at  Carta- 
gena. By  combining  forces  perhaps  you  can 
be  successful  in  this  effort.  Congressman 
Fascell  is  pursuing  this  matter  with  the 
Department  of  State  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
partnership  program,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  two-way  program. 

Two  weeks  ago.  through  arrangements 
made  by  the  Tennessee  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance and  the  Neumann  Foundation  of 
Venezuela,  an  outstanding  collection  of  58 
Venezuelan  paintings,  valued  at  tlOO.OOO. 
was  shown  in  Knoxville.  They  will  be  shown 
in  seven  galleries  over  a  period  of  9  months. 
Venezuela  is  making  the  first  contribution 
in  this  new  partnership. 

A  collection  of  Inca  gold  from  Peru  pres- 
ently being  exhibited  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington  will  be  shown  in 
Texas  later  this  year.  This  is  the  flrst  time 
this  collection  has  been  shown  outside  of 
Peru. 

Twelve  edticators  from  Costa  Rica  up- 
graded the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  assisted 
in  social  studies  classes  in  12  Oregon  school 
districts. 

High  school  science  classes  In  Colorado  will 
be  assisted  with  mineral  specimens  provided 
by  the  Partners  committee  in  Mlnas  Gerais, 
Brazil. 
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A  few  weeks  ago.  a  number  of  high  school 
teachers  of  Spanish  completed  a  program  at 
Miami  University  in  Ohio  through  which  they 
were  introduced  to  the  Portuguese  language. 
The  Ohio  partnership  is  with  the  State  of 
Parana  in  Brazil,  and  by  enabling  the  profes- 
sor of  Portuguese,  Dr.  Navarro,  to  make  the 
trip  to  Ohio.  Parana  was  making  a  contri- 
bution to  its  U.S.  partner  State.  This  month 
some  90  students  are  enrolling  in  Portuguese 
classes,  or  more  than  double  the  number 
expected  prior  to  this  summer's  Portuguese 
session. 

The  partners  program  is  not  a  charity  pro- 
gram, but  rather  it  is  a  channel  through 
which  people  can  work  on  projects  of  mutual 
interest.  The  partners  of  the  Alliance 
focuses  on  helping  those  who  are  helping 
themselves  and  it  seeks  to  translate  into 
reality  the  stated  principle  that  we  in  the 
United  States  can  learn  as  well  as  teach  and 
receive  as  well  as  share. 

You.  the  citizens  of  Coral  Gables  already 
have  demonstrated  that  you  believe  in  this 
basic  principle.  You  have  sent  technical 
publications  to  the  University  of  Cartagena 
and  you  have  made  arrangements  for  send- 
ing medical  publications.  From  baseball 
teams,  initial  scholarships  and  medical 
equipment  to  technical  assistance  in  traffic 
and  professional  participation  with  doctors, 
you  are  focusing  on  people. 

This  is  an  hour  of  triumph  and  an  hour  of 
recognition  for  the  citizens  of  Coral  Gables. 
Your  successes  have  been  many  and  I  am 
not  here  this  evening  to  recount  them  to  you 
who  have  been  the  instrument  of  those  suc- 
cesses. I  am  here,  rather,  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  achievements  and  issue  to  you 
the  challenge  of  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments in  the  period  ahead. 

Again  recalling  the  words  of  President 
Johnson.  "For  factories  and  banks  and  dollars 
do  not  build  a  nation.  People  build  a  na- 
tion. On  those  people — their  health,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  faith;  their  participa- 
tion and  their  sacrifices— rests  the  future  of 
all  of  us  and  all  our  nations."  From  great 
beginnings,  we  must  move  forward  to  a  high- 
er level  of  accomplishments.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  recognition  being  given  you 
tonight  by  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation 
will  be  considered  by  you  as  one  milestone  in 
the  Journey  toward  greater  accomplishments. 
Thomas  Babbington  Macaulay  once  said 
"The  hearts  of  men  are  their  books;  events 
are  their  tutors;  great  actions  are  their  elo- 
quence." For  me.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
share  with  you  in  this  honoring  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Coral  Gables. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES  NUL- 
LIFIED BY  ACTION  OF  STATES 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Caliiomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
this  Congress  increased   social  security 
benefits  by  7  percent  or  a  minimum  of  $4 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  clear  inten- 
tion of  this  Congress  to  increase  the  in- 
come and  purchasing  power  of  those  who 
rely  on  social  securtiy  as  the  mainstay  of 
their  income.  It  is  not  clear,  to  say  the 
least.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  is  being  cai-ried  out. 

A  news  article  from  the  Miami  Herald 
of  October  20.  1965,  indicates  that  a  re- 
duction in  State  assistance  to  the  elderly 


IS  nullifying  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
raise  their  income  both  in  my  own  State 
of  Florida  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  a  letter  to  me  indicated  that 
they  expect  more  than  29,000  VA  pen- 
sion payees  may  not  benefit  by  the  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  clearly  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  leave  incomes  un- 
changed as  a  result  of  a  rise  in  social 
security  benefits.  I,  therefore,  request 
that  the  President  direct  the  appropriate 
executive  agencies  to  immediately  make 
every  effort  to  insure  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  raise  income  is  can-ied  out 
and  that  the  executive  branch  imme- 
diately undertake  a  study  on  how  best 
to  insure  that  increases  in  Federal  social 
security  benefits  result  in  a  rise  income 
and  are  not  nullified  by  State,  local,  or 
private  action. 

Further,  I  ask  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  now  make  all 
necessary  studies  in  order  that  they  may 
report  to  the  Congress  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  opening  of  the  second  session, 
on  what  action  by  Congress,  if  any,  is 
necessaiT  to  insure  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  canled  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  Miami 
Herald  article  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct.  20.  19651 
Relief  Gains  for  Aged  Nullified  bv  State 
(By  Jim  Strothman) 
The  State  welfare  department  has  nulli- 
fied financial  gains  thousands  of  indigent 
Floridians  expected  to  receive  when  Congress 
increased  social  security  payments  7  percent, 
the  Herald   learned  Tuesday. 

Frank  M.  Craft.  State  welfare  director, 
confirmed  that  his  department  is  consid- 
ering additional  social  security  payments  "as 
income."  and  that  recipients  of  old  age  as- 
sistance are  finding  their  relief  checks  re- 
duced by  a  like  amount. 

"Thafs  certainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law."  declared  Congressman  Claude  Pep- 
per. The  State  should  increase  payments 
"instead  of  flaunting  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress," he  said. 

Congressman  Dante  Fascell.  who  voted 
with  Pepper  for  increasing  social  security 
payments,  said  he  was  also  "upset"  over  the 
State's  action. 

"We  wanted  to  increase  the  benefits  to 
the  individual  recipients,"  Fascell  said  in 
Washington. 

He  conceded  that  the  State  has  power  to 
make  decisions  on  how  to  administer  its  own 
welfare  payments,  but  said  the  State  is  "de- 
feating the  whole  purpose"  of  the  Federal  law 
by  cutting  old  age  relief. 

Sources  in  Washington  confirmed  a  state- 
ment by  Craft  that  Florida  is  not  the  only 
State  reducing  old  age  relief  payments.  "It 
is  being  done   nationwide."   Craft   said. 

According  to  the  welfare  department,  the 
State  considers  all  sources  of  income  when 
it  figures  what  an  Individual  should  receive 
from  the  State.  Increased  social  security  is 
a  new  source  of  income. 

If,  for  example,  social  security  payments 
to  John  Doe  increase  by  $4,  the  State  low- 
ers its  payments  $4 — freeing  that  amount 
for  use  in  other  welfare  programs. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Adams,  head  of  the  State  wel- 
fare unit  here,  and  Marshall  Wise,  head  of 
the  social  security  office  here,  said  they 
recall  nothing  in  debates  leading  up  to  the 
7-percent  Increase  showing  Congress  in- 
tended to  make  the  raise  "over  and  above  all 
total  relief  previously  received." 


Craft  said  he  did  not  know  exactly  how 
much  money  would  be  freed  for  State  wel- 
fare programs,  since  October  is  the  first 
month  the  change  has  taken  effect  and  the 
department  does  not  have  any  "experience " 
on  which  to  base  such  a  computation. 

The  money — in  addition  to  contingent  ap- 
propriations approved  by  the  State  legis- 
lature— could  eventually  lead  to  additional 
benefits  to  the  aged,  he  said.  No  decision 
has  been  made  and  any  change  would  not 
occur  until  January,  he  added. 

The  welfare  department  is  considering  in- 
creasing the  maximum  for  its  adult  pro- 
grams— old  age  assistance,  aid  to  blind  and 
aid  to  permanently  and  totally  disabled— 
from  $70  to  $75  monthly.  Craft  said. 

If  funds  prove  available,  relief  to  families 
with  dependent  children  may  increase  from 
an  $81  maximum  to  $85,  nursing  home  care 
assistance  could  go  up  from  $100  to  $125 
monthly. 

Max  Friedson.  director  of  Dade's  Senior 
Citizens  Service  Center.  Tuesday  notified  the 
State  cabinet  and  other  officials  of  the  re- 
duction in  old  age  assistance,  saying  he  is 
"positive"  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  increased  social  security  benefits  were 
supposed  to  benefit  people  receiving  old  age 
assistance. 

Veterans'  Administration. 

September  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  The  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-97) ,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  July  30.  1965. 
provide,  among  other  things,  for  an  increase 
of  approximately  7  percent  in  payments  to 
those  persons  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance  benefits.  A  mini- 
mum increase  of  $4  monthly  is  provided. 
This  increase  is  retroactive  to  January  1.  1965. 
The  specific  effect  of  this  increase  on  the 
amount  of  pension  payable  depends  on  the 
facts  in  each  individual  case. 

Some  Members  of  the  Congress  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  in  this  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  and  in  the  second  session  of 
the  88th  Congress,  that  any  law  increasing 
social  security  benefits  be  so  worded  that  it 
would  not  cause  the  discontinuance  of  or 
reduction  in  any  disability  or  death  pension 
payments  under  laws  which  we  administer. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  an  amendment 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
6675.  89th  Congress.  That  amendment 
would  have  provided  that  the  increase  in 
social  security  payments  not  be  counted  as 
income  for  Veterans'  Admmistration  pension 
purposes.  However,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  rejected  the  amendment  and  the 
bill  was  enacted  without  it  as  Public  Law 
89-97. 

In  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  social 
security  payments  based  on  a  bill  then  pend- 
ing, the  88th  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
88-664.  Among  other  things,  this  law  pro- 
vides for  a  10  percent  exclusion  of  all  re- 
tirement income  in  computing  annual  in- 
come for  pension  purposes.  This  exclusion 
applies  to  annual  income  computations  un- 
der both  the  present  and  the  prior  pension 
programs.  It  was  anticipated  that  tlie  so- 
cial security  increase  would  also  be  approved 
by  the  88th  Congress  and  have  the  same  ef- 
fective date  as  Public  Law  88-664.  As  events 
transpired,  however,  the  bill  relating  to  pen- 
sion was  passed  by  the  88th  Congress  and 
approved  October  13.  1964.  with  a  January  1. 
1965  effective  date,  while  a  bill  increasing 
social  security  payments  from  January  1. 
1965  was  not  approved  until  July  30.  1965. 
As  a  result,  some  persons  became  entitled 
to  pension  payments  and  others  received  an 
increased  rate  of  pension  from  January  1. 
1965.  solely  by  reason  of  the  10  percent  re- 
tirement income  exclusion.  Because  of  the 
approximate  7  percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
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rity  payments  some  members  of  the  first 
group  will  lose  their  pension  and  some  per- 
sons in  the  second  group  will  lose  the  in- 
creased amount  of  pension  they  have  been 
receiving  since  January  1,  1965.  However, 
the  date  of  discontinuance  or  reduction  of 
pension  (whichever  is  appropriate)  will  be 
September  30,  1965.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  law  (38  USC  3012(b)(4)),  which 
provides  that  reduction  or  discontinuance  of 
pension  by  reason  of  change  in  Income  shall 
be  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
change  occurred.  Social  security  payees 
will  receive  an  adjustment  check  in  Septem- 
ber 1965  covering  the  increased  amount  of 
benefits  from  January  1,  1965. 

It  could  not  be  validly  maintained  that  a 
7-percent  Increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments would  operate  adversely  to  pension 
payees  if  the  effective  date  of  the  10-percent 
retirement  income  exclusion  had  been  de- 
ferred to  coincide  with  date  of  approval  of 
the  social  security  increase,  July  30,  1965. 
The  prior  enactment  and  application  from 
January  1,  1965,  of  the  exclusion  feature  will 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  some  pension 
payees.  It  permits  payment  of  more  pen- 
sion to  these  persons  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1965  than  would  have  been  per- 
missible if  either  enactment  or  application 
of  the  exclusion  feature  had  been  deferred 
untU  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-97,  in- 
creasing social  security  payments.  No  one 
will  receive  less  pension  in  1965  than  he  re- 
ceived in  1964.  solely  by  reason  of  the 
increase  In  social  security  payments.  There- 
fore, the  earlier  existence  and  application 
of  the  exclusion  feature  cannot  be  made  a 
sound  basis  for  a  contention  that  the  In- 
crease in  social  security  payments  will  be 
detrimental  to  pension  payees. 

We  have  estimated  that  no  more  than 
29,000  pension  payees  are  potentially  af- 
fected and  that  a  lesser  number,  who  com- 
menced receiving  pension  January  1,  1965, 
or  at  a  later  date,  will  lose  all  or  a  part  of 
their  pension  solely  because  of  the  social 
security  Increase.  This  Is  less  than  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  now  receiving 
pensions.  To  further  minimize  the  effects  of 
this  loss  we  will  Identify  the  payees  who 
may  be  affected,  review  their  cases,  and  make 
timely  adjustments  to  avoid  overpayments. 
Current  plans  call  for  all  identifiable  cases 
to  be  adjusted  prior  to  October  30,  1965. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to.  furnish 
this  report. 

Sincerely, 

I  A.  W.  Stratton, 

!  Chic]  Benefits  Director. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  at 
the  New  Mexico  AFL-CIO  Convention. 
During  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  Unfortunately,  time  limita- 
tions prevented  my  making  as  full  an 
explanation  as  tlie  matter  warrants.  My 
statement  questioned  the  desirability  of 
a  $1.75  minimum  wage  at  this  time  chiefly 
because  we  have  not  yet  evaluated  the 
overall  effects  of  this  proposal  which  in- 
cludes an  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  covered. 


The  benefits  expected  to  result  from 
the  enactment  of  the  minimum  wage  bill 
could  be  completely  dissipated  by  ad- 
verse reactions  in  other  areas  of  the 
economy.  Inevitably  when  the  lower 
end  of  the  wage  scale  Is  raised,  It  creates 
an  upward  pressure  which  raises  wages 
at  all  levels.  Less  than  60  days  have 
passed  since  a  substantial  number  of 
employees  have  come  under  full  cover- 
age of  the  last  raise  in  minimum  wage. 
Thus  we  must  determine  if  the  economy 
can  at  this  time  absorb  the  newly  pro- 
posed increases  through  advances  and 
efiBciencies  in  production,  or  if  these  in- 
creases will  cause  higher  prices.  The 
legislative  inquiry  to  date  has  not  ade- 
quately examined  this  area  of  concern. 

If  increasing  minimum  wage  and  ex- 
tending the  coverage  causes  inflation  in 
our  domestic  economy,  the  benefits  will 
be  very  short  lived  to  millions  of  the  con- 
siuning  public.  For  them,  the  benefits  of 
1964  and  1965  tax  cuts  could  go  down  the 
drain.  If  business,  on  the  other  hand, 
tries  to  absorb  more  of  the  higher  costs 
than  practicable,  the  result  will  be  lower 
profits  with  less  funds  for  expansion  and 
new  jobs. 

In  my  talk  I  referred  to  the  problem 
of  the  marginally  employable  and  the 
risk  of  their  being  squeezed  out  of  the 
labor  market.  There  are  also  students 
whose  needs  and  responsibilities  are  less, 
and  therefore  the  present  minimum  is 
not  intolerable.  The  proposed  increases 
very  likely  could  price  these  people  out 
of  their  jobs. 

The  administration  and  Congress  has 
closely  watched  the  balance -of -payments 
situation  all  year  long.  I  believe  we  can 
breathe  a  bit  more  easily  now.  But  U.S. 
exports  and  their  continued  vitality  are 
crucial  to  the  long  and  short  run  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  An  excessive  in- 
crease in  the  labor  cost  would  ^-educe  our 
competitiveness.  In  present  tariff  nego- 
tiations, our  bargaining  hand  is  im- 
mensely weakened  by  a  loss  of  competi- 
tive position. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  these 
evils  will  occur.  I  just  do  not- know.  I 
do  not  think  the  Congress  knows  yet. 
But  we  should  consider  these  risks  and 
examine  the  alternatives  available  to  us. 
Perhaps  a  lesser  increase  would  have 
preferable  effects.  Perhaps  a  reduced 
extension  of  coverage  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable at  this  time.  And,  whatever  the 
action  taken,  it  may  be  better  for  every- 
one to  extend  it  over  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

I  have  had  made  available  to  me  a  set 
of  statistics  about  retail  stores  and  the 
impact  of  increase  in  minimum  wage 
and  in  coverage ;  663  stores  in  463  towns 
in  37  States  were  identified  as  being 
covered  for  the  first  time  by  the  new 
proposed  legislation.  Even  at  $1.50 
minimum,  the  increase  would  eliminate 
62.5  percent  of  their  1964  profits  and  at 
$1.75,  93.5  percent  of  1964  profits  would 
disappear.  I  realize  that  the  economy  is 
more  than  just  retailing  and  that  our 
sample  may  be  small.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  these  figures  illustrate  the  power- 
ful impact  of  this  legislation. 

Certainly  $70  a  week — $1.75  times 
40 — represents  a  sound  goal  for  a  family 


breadwinner.  But  It  is  essential  to  the 
continued  vitality  of  our  economy  that 
we  carefully  pace  the  speed  at  which 
we  approach  this  goal.  This  also  poses 
problems  which,  along  with  the  others 
I  have  reviewed,  must  be  thoughtfully 
resolved  before  making  final  conclusions. 


CITATIONS  FOR  CONTEMPT  BY  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMER- 
ICAN ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California".  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  previously  spoken  in 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  citations 
for  contempt  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  Dagmar 
Wilson,  Donna  Allen,  and  Russell  Nixon. 
These  three  have  since  been  convicted  in 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  refusing  to 
testify  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  executive 
session.  The  case  T^ill  be  appealed  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  district  court's 
decision  will  be  reversed  on  appeal.  In 
fact  this  has  been  the  pattern  for  all  of 
the  contempt  cases  brought  to  the  courts 
by  the  House  Committee  in  recent  years. 
The  citations  were  upheld  in  the  lower 
courts  only  to  have  the  decision  re- 
versed on  appeal. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  however, 
is  the  role  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  this  matter.  The  decision  of  the 
district  court  was  a  very  narrow  one.  It 
held  only  that  the  committee  had  the  " 
power  jto  proceed  as  it  did.  The  question 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power  and  whether  it  was  employed  for 
pm'poses  that  should  be  sanctioned  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  neither 
considered  nor  approved  by  the  court. 

The  proceedings  in  the  district  court 
revealed  the  following  facts.  According 
to  the  staff  director  of  the  committee, 
Francis  McNamara,  the  committee^  in- 
terest was  aroused  by  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Yasui,  the  dean  of  a  leading  Japa- 
nese law  school,  had  been  invited  to  come 
to  speak  in  this  country  and  had  been 
admitted  for  that  pui-pose  by  the  State 
and  Justice  Departments.  The  commit- 
tee disapproved  of  this  action.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee's  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  United  States  by  a  weekly 
publication,  thje  National  Guardian.  The 
committee,  according  to  Mr.  McNamara, 
had  previously*  "cited"  this  publication  as 
"subversive."  "  Farther,  the  committee 
had  sought  to  obtain  from  the  State  De- 
partment information  as  to  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  admission  of  Profes- 
sor Yasui,  information  which  was  re- 
fused by  the  State  Department.  Having 
been  turned  down  by  the  State  and  Jus- 
tice Departments,,  the  committee  then 
subpenaed  these  three  witnesses  who 
have  now  been  convicted  for  contempt 
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for  refusal  to  answer  the  committee's 
questions. 

The  defense  showed  that  Professor 
Yasui's  tour  in  the  United  States  had 
been  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  over 
200  leading  American  citizens  headed  by 
our  only  double  Nobel  Pi-lze  laureate.  Dr. 
Linus  Pauling  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Eaton. 
The  committee  included  among  others 
Presidential  Medal  of  Fieedom  holders, 
the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Meikeljohn,  and 
Lewis  Mumford;  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
the  foremost  pediatrician  in  the  country; 
Nobel  Price  laureate,  Dr.  Szent-Gyorgyi ; 
the  famous  dancer  Gwen  Verdon;  and 
our  own  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
CoNYERs,  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Pauling,  Mrs. 
Eaton,  and  Dr.  Spock  all  testified  for  the 
defense  stating  the  reasons  for  their  in- 
terest in  Professor  Yasui's  toui-  and 
what  he  said  while  he  was  here.  Pro- 
fessor Yasui  was  understandably  con- 
cerned with  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  He  spoke  on 
the  need  for  international  efforts  in  this 
direction,  for  an  effective  international 
agreement  barring  further  nuclear  tests 
or  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  sc>oke 
also  on  the  importance  of  Japanese- 
American  understanding. 

Several  questions  are  raised  by  these 
proceedings  which  I  think  require  full 
examination  by  the  House. 

First.  When  and  where  have  we  as 
a  body  given  authority  to  the   House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
investigate    speeches    which    follow    a 
"peace  line"?    No  suggestion  was  made 
by  the  committee  that  there  was  any- 
thing imlawful  in  these  speeches"  or  that 
Professor  Yasui  engaged  in  any  activity 
while  he  was  in  this  coimtry  other  than 
the  appearance  in  public  forums   and 
expression  of  views  which   are  clearly 
protected  by  the  first  amendment.     Did 
we,  when  we  established  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in- 
tend to  set  it  up  as  a  censor  of  speeches 
by  anyone,  citizens  or  foreign  visitors? 
Second.  When  and  where  did  we  au- 
thorize the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  cite  publications 
or    organizations    as    subversive?    The 
defenders  of  the  committee  have  told 
us  here  in  the  House  that  the  committee 
engages  only  in  investigations  for  legis- 
lative purposes.    What  legislative  pur- 
pose is  served  by  citing  organizations? 
Moreover,  according  to  Mr.  McNamara, 
the  citation  was  made  in  the  absence  of 
any  hearing  or  opportunity  for  the  or- 
ganization to  defend  itself.    This  prac- 
tice of  the  committee  has  only  recently 
been  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
See  Dombrowski  v.  Pfister,  No.  52,  Oc- 
tober term,  1964,  decided  on  April  26. 
1965. 

The  committee  boasts  of  its  great 
legislative  achievement  in  having  Con- 
gress enact  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  which  set  up  an  administra- 
tive agency  for  the  purpose  of  citing 
organizations  as  subversive.  Leaving 
aside  for  the  moment  the  merits  of  hav- 
ing any  body  cite  organizations  as  sub- 
versive, I  think  it  is  interesting  to  ex- 
amine Mr.  McNamara's  views  on  that 
act  which  according  to  the  defenders 
of  the  committee  is  its  greatest  achieve- 
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ment.  Mr.  McNamara  testified  on  the 
witness  stand  that  he  felt  that  despite 
this  act  the  committee  itself  should  en- 
gage in  the  same  function  because  under 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  that  act  the 
administrative  agency  was  bound  by 
legal  technicalities;  and  accordingly 
many  organizations  would  not  be  cited 
by  that  agency  because  of  the  inability 
to  prove  a  case  against  them.  The  com- 
mittee, on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Mr.  McNamara,  is  not  hamsti-ung  by 
these  same  requirements.  The  commit- 
tee therefore,  has  cited,  and  apparently 
Intends  to  continue  to  cite,  organiza- 
tions which  it  believes  to  be  subversive 
although  admittedly  under  administra- 
tive procedures,  the  evidentiary  require- 
ments to  prove  a  case  could  not  be  met. 
Is  it  the  purpose  and  the  intention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
tinue to  permit  this  committee  to  cite 
organizations  as  subversive  on  the  basis 
of  the  committee's  disapproval  of  its 
views  and  without  any  evidence  of  the 
kind  that  could  stand  up  even  in  an 
administrative  proceeding? 

Third.  As  I  have  already  indicated. 
Mr.  McNamara  stated  that  the  State  De- 
partment refused  to  give  the  committee 
the  information  it  requested  concerning 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Professor  Yasui  into  this  country. 
I  fail  to  understand  the  basis  for  pun- 
ishing three  private  citizens  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  because  they  took  the 
same  position  as  that  taken  by  the  State 
Department.  Moreover,  if  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  believed  that 
this  was  not  an  appropriate  matter  for 
investigation  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  when  informa- 
tion from  the  State  Department  was  re- 
quested, how  could  it  consistently  with 
that  view,  then  turn  about  and  prosecute 
three  private  citizens  who  agreed  with 
the  State  Department? 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  here  has  found  for  the  com- 
mittee on  the  narrow  question  of  its  ex- 
ercise of  power  does  not,  I  believe,  absolve 
the    House    of    Representatives    for    its 
action.    It  remains  our  responsibility  to 
determine  whether  we  sanction  this  pro- 
cedure and  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
committee  in  our  name.   As  I  pointed  out 
In  my  speech  to  the  House  on  February 
10,  the  House  was  never  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  these  citations  and  to 
Indicate  its  approval  or  disapproval.     I 
think  that  what  has  happened  at  the 
trial    only    demonstrates    the    necessity 
that  the  House  reexamine  this  question. 
My  colleagues  may  ask  whetlier,  under 
my  bill,  H.R.  3784,  when  a  resolution  re- 
questing certification  of  a  report  of  a 
violation  of  section  102  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  made  after  a  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  a  Congress,  either  House  of  the 
subsequent  Congress  can  adopt  an  effec- 
tive resolution  certifying  the  report. 

The  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
has  advised  me  that  such  a  resolution 
would  be  effective. 

The  Legislative  Counsel  points  out  that 
this  Is  not  a  case  where  a  House  of  Con- 
gress Is  attempting  itself  to  pimish  a  con- 
tempt of  an  earlier  Congress.  Instead, 
the  resolution  merely  causes  a  report  of 


a  criminal  violation  to  be  reported  to 
the  appropriate  United  States  attorney 
The  Legislative  Counsel  knows  of  no  prin- 
ciple of  law  which  prohibits  either  House 
during  one  Congress  from  making  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  events  which  oc- 
curred during  a  preceding  Congress. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  all  of  you  join 
with  me  in  supportiiig  my  bill  H.R.  3784 
and  ask  that  hearings  be  held  on  it  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  so  that 
the  full  circumstances  underlying  the 
prosecution  of  these  witnesses  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  first  amendment  rights 
may  be  explored  by  the  House. 


HOUSE    COMMITTEE    ON    BANKING 
AND   CURRENCY 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
special  order  on  Tuesday,  October  19. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
took  the  floor  to  denounce  what  he  char- 
actex-ized  as  a  "rump  session"  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  want  to  take  just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  set  the  record  straight. 

Rule  I  of  the  rules  of  the  Banking 
Committee  provides  that  the  committee 
shall  meet  every  first  and  third  Tuesday 
of  the  month,  imless  the  meeting  is  can- 
celed by  the  chairman.  When  Chair- 
man Patman  did  not  cancel  last  Tues- 
day's meeting,  the  conmiittee  met  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  pur- 
suant to  clause  3  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — which 
provide  that  in  the  temporai-y  absence  of 
the  chairman  the  next  ranking  member 
shall  preside— I  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  10:07  a.m.  on  Tuesday  October 
19. 

The  committee  first  adopted  a  detailed 
procedural  resolution  offered  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mj.  MoorheadJ.  Subsequently, 
when  the"  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  entered  the  meeting,  he  was 
offered  and  took  the  chair  as  ranking 
member,  again  in  accordance  with  clause 
3  of  rule  X.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  ruled  that  the 
meeting  was  not  duly  constituted,  the 
ruling  was  appealed  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
sustain  the  appeal. 

The  committee  then  voted  dowTi  an 
amendment  which  had  been  offered  at  a 
previous  meeting  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Mxtlter  1 .  I  then  offered 
a  substitute  to  the  bank  merger  bill  that 
was  reported  by  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  October  1.  1965.  An 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer] 
and,  when  this  was  accepted  unani- 
mously, the  Ashley  substitute  was 
adopted  also  imanlmously. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  GettysJ  then  moved  to  direct  the 
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chairman  or  a  member  in  favor  of  the 
bill  to  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
second  motion  to  direct  the  members 
supporting  the  motion  to  take  all  neces- 
sary and  desirable  parliamentary  steps 
to  insuie  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  These  latter  two 
motions  carried  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  1, 
present  but  not  voting.  Two  of  the 
votes  in  favor  were  cast  by  proxies  held 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

WiDNALLl. 

When  the  House  convened  at  noon  on 
October  19,  I  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  until  midnight  that  night  to 
file  the  report  of  the  committee. 

In  an  effort  to  support  his  charge  that 
this  meeting  was  illegal,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  has  stated 
publicly  that  first,  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  committee  had  been  canceled;  and 
second,  that  a  quorum  was  never  present 
at  the  meeting. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  cancellation 
of  the  meeting,  the  gentlemaji  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Patman]  relies  upon  his  memo- 
randum to  Paul  Nelson,  flerk  of  the 
committee,  dated  October  18.  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Rule  I  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for  the 
89th  Congress  states  that  the  committee  shall 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  each  month  unless  canceled  by  the 
Chairman. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
not  meet  on  October  19,  1965,  which  is  the 
third  Tuesday  In  the  month. 

Since  it  is  customary  only  when  a  com- 
mittee meeting  is  scheduled  to  notify  the 
members,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
notify  the  members  that  the  meeting  has 
been  canceled. 

The  last  sentence,  of  course,  is  all  im- 
portant. Clearly,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  contends  is 
that  the  cancellation  provided  for  in  rule 
I  of  the  committees  ri^Jes  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  chairman's  not  taking  ac- 
tion to  schedule  a  meeting,  rather  than 
by  affirmative  action  notifying  the  mem- 
bers that  a  meeting  will  not  take  place. 

We  submit  that  this  interpretation  is 
totally  unsupported  by  accepted  legisla- 
tive construction. 

With  respect  to  the  presence  of  a  quo- 
i-um,  16  members  of  the  committee  have 
affixed  their  signatures  to  tally  slips 
used  to  record  the  votes  on  the  two  mo- 
tions made  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  GettysI.  In  addition,  at 
that  time  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  himself  was  present  and 
in  the  chair  but  did  not  vote.  He  claims 
that  although  he  was  physically  pres- 
ent, he  was  not  present  in  any  official 
capacity  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  a  quorum. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of 
the  nursery  rhyme  which  goes: 

Yesterday  upon  the  stair 
I  saw  a  man  who  wasn't  there; 
He  wasn't  there  again  today, 
Oh*how  I  wish  he'd  go  away. 

In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sub- 
mit that  the  committee  meeting  on  Octo- 


ber 19  was  in  strict  confonnance  with 
rule  I  of  the  committee's  rules,  that  a 
quonim  was  present  and  that  S.  1698 
with  amendments  was  passed  and  prop- 
erly reported  to  the  House. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  be  fully 
informed,  I  believe  the  following  brief 
chronology  of  events  will  prove  helpful: 
On  June  11,  1965,  the  Senate  passed 
by  voice  vote  S.  1698,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  the  review  of  proposed 
bank  mergers. 

On  June  14,  1965,  S.  1698  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

On  July  19,  1965,  26  of  the  33  members 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  after 
being  informed  by  the  committee  staff 
that  no  hearings  were  contemplated,  di- 
rected a  letter  to  Chairman  Patman  ask- 
ing that  hearings  on  S.  1698  be  scheduled 
promptly. 

On  August  3,  1965,  Chairman  Patman 
announced  that  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  is  chairman, 
rather  than  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank 
Supervision  and  Insurance,  would  hold 
hearings  commencing  on  August  11  on 
S.  1698  and  related  measures. 

On  August  11,  1965,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  issued  the 
first  of  many  statements,  accompanied 
by  a  press  release  on  committee  letter- 
head, openly  critical  of  the  bank  merger 
legislation  before  his  committee. 

On  September  13,  1965,  after  more 
than  a  month  of  hearings  on  S.  1698,  I 
introduced  H.R.  in)ll  and  identical  bills 
were  offered  on  the  same  date  by  18  other 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

On  September  17, 1965, 1  directed  a  let- 
ter to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chair- 
man Patman,  referring  to  a  discussion 
earlier  that  day  in  which  he  indicated  his 
willingness  to  respect  the  majority  senti- 
ments of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
concluding  hearings  on  the  bank  merger 
legislation.  I  informed  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1  that  I  had 
talked  to  22  members  of  the  committee, 
each  of  whom  expressed  their  judgment 
that  the  current  hearings  should  be  con- 
cluded no  later  than  September  24.  and 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Fi- 
nance report  promptly  thereafter  to  the 
full  committee,  in  no  event  later  than 
September  28. 

On  September  21.  1965.  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Chairman  Patman,  replied 
that  first,  the  subcommittee  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  complete  and  extensive 
hearings  on  the  bank  merger  bill;  and. 
second,  that  when  the  subcommittee  had 
done  this  and  reported  to  tltt  full  com- 
mittee, he  would  "at  that  point  certainly 
yield  to  the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the 
full  committee  in  this  matter." 

On  September  24,  1965,  a  letter  was 
directed  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  from  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasui-y,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  on  the  subject  of 
bank  merger  legislation.    Briefiy  stated. 


this  letter  expressed  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  the  above-mentioned 
departments  and  agencies  that,  first, 
past  mergers  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
retroactive  application  of  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act  or  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  second,  that  "the  banking  fac- 
tors taken  into  account  by  the  banking 
agencies  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960  should  also  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  courts — the  proposition  which  un- 
derlies H.R.  11011."  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  objected  to  forgiveness'  of 
past  mergers  already  found  by  the  courts 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws; 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  dis- 
agreed with  the  Attorney  General;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FDIC  stated  that  they  be- 
lieved the  matter  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

On  September  27,  1965,  Chairman 
Patman  called  Democratic  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  into  caucus  in 
an  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  a  draft 
bill  which  he  outlined  to  the  members 
present.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
contents  of  the  Katzenbach  letter  which 
had  been  delivered  by  special  messenger 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  September  25,  1965. 

On  September  29,  1965.  19  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  directed  a  fet- 
ter to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chair- 
man Patman,  pursuant  to  section  25  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  requesting  that,  within 
3  days,  he  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon 
E.  1698  and  related  or  similar  bills. 

On  October  1,  1965,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance  met  and  reported 
by  a  7-to-5  vote  S.  1698,  as  amended,  a 
bill  which  differed  widely  from  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  Katzenbach 
letter  of  September  24. 

On  October  1.  1965,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Chairman  Patman.  issued  a 
committee  notice  advising  members  that 
the  full  compiittee  would  meet  in  execu- 
tive session  on  Tuesday,  October  5.  to 
consider  S.:  1698,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee. 

On  October  1,  1965,  I  sent  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Chairman  Patman, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  committee 
a  copy  of  the  substitute  which  I  said  I  in- 
tended to  offer,  representing  the  position 
on  bank  merger  legislation  agreed  upon 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  FDIC,  with  one  excep- 
tion— my  substitute  would  validate  all 
mergers  occurring  bef^e  the  Philadel- 
phia case  was  decided— June  17.  1963: 
others  would  be  held  to  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  my  original  bill,  H.R.  11011.  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  above  department 
and  agency  heads.  With  respect  to  vali- 
dation of  mergers  prior  to  the  Philadel- 
phia case,  this  is  essentially  the  same 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'  [Mr.  Patman]  subcommittee  bill. 
On  October  4.  1965,  without  prior  no- 
tice to  or  approval  of  the  committee 
membership,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Chairman  Patman.  announced  by  press 
release  that  he  would  "insist "  that  the 
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October  5  session  be  open  to  the  public 
as  a  result  of  "arbitrary  attempts  by 
some  committee  members  to  rush 
through  legislation  without  adequate 
hearings."  The  release  stated  that  the 
Ashley  bill  introduces  "totally  new 
standards"  on  bank  mergers  and  that 
my  bill  "would  virtually  eliminate  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers."  Mr.  Patman  was  perfectly 
well  aware,  of  course,  that  the  standards 
contained  in  my  bill  are  identical  with 
those  set  forth  in  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960  and  you  also  knew  that  Attorney 
Genei-al  Katzenbach  had  explicitly 
agreed  that  the  courts  should  consider 
the  same  standards  as  the  banking  agen- 
cies, including  the  antitrust  laws,  in 
determining  the  validity  of  bank  mergers. 
Mr.  Patman  also  felt  impelled  to  repeat- 
edly impugn  the  motives  of  members  who 
introduced  H.R.  11011  and  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  charge  that  this  constituted 
a  "revolt  against  antitrust  laws"  and 
"an  attack  upon  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administrations." 

On  October  5.  1965.  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Chairman  Patman,  directed 
that  the  executive  session  called  for  in 
the  committee  notice  of  October  1  be 
open  to  the  press  and  pubhc.  When 
members  pointed  out  that  section  25  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  provides  for  a  "special 
meeting  of  the  committee,"  and  despite 
a  rule  of  both  the  House  and  our  com- 
mittee ^hat  executive  sessions  shall  be 
held  in*  private  except  when  the  com- 
mittee by  majority  decision  decides  to 
admit  the  public,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  insisted  that  it  was 
within  his  prerogatives  as  chairman  to 
hold  a  public  session.  When  appeal  wsis 
sought  to  be  taken  from  this  ruling,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman  Pat- 
man. dismissed  it  summai-ily,  again  in 
clear  violation  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
by  which  the  committee  is  meant  to  op- 
erate. Instead,  he  insisted  that  a  motion 
be  made  by  membei-s  wishing  to  go  from 
public  session,  where  pursuant  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  committee  we 
never  should  have  been,  into  closed  ses- 
sion, where  we  should  have  been  in  the 
first  place.  Based  upon  the  chainnan's 
comments  at  the  time,  it  is  clear  that 
these  efforts  were  intended  to  cast  mem- 
bers in  disagreement  with  him  in  the 
worst  possible  light  with  the  press.  A 
reading  of  the  transcript  also  reveals 
clearly  that  subsequent  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  on  duration  of  debate  were 
held  to  be  not  in  order,  again  with  no  ap- 
peal from  these  erroneous  decisions  by 
the  Chair. 

On  October  8,  1965,  the  committee 
met,  considered  S.  1698  as  amended,  and 
then  voted  to  recess  until  10  Monday 
morning,  October  11. 

On  October  11,  1965,  consideration  of 
S.  1698  as  amended  continued.  At  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman] 
urging,  a  motion  was  offered  that  the 
committee  recess  to  Thursday,  October 
14,  because  of  Columbus  Day — October 
12 — and  to  accommodate  speaking  en- 
gagements of  the  chairman — October 
13 — but  the  motion  was  voted  down.  A 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moor- 


head  1  was  then  pending  which  would 
have  recessed  the  committee  until  Tues- 
day morning,  October  12.  However, 
when  the  House  went  into  session  at  12 
noon,  the  Moorhead  motion  could  not 
be  voted  upon.  Despite  the  chairman's 
earlier  protestations  that  the  next  ses- 
sion would  he  scheduled  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  committee,  he  thereupon 
adjourned  the  session  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

On  October  11,  1965,  because  of  Chair- 
man Patman's  failure  to  set  a  time  and 
date  for  the  next  session,  a  second  letter 
was  directed  to  him  pursuant  to  section 
25  of  rule  XI  requesting  that  a  date  be 
set  for  continuing  consideration  of  S. 
1698  as  amended. 

On  October  13,  1965,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Chairman  Patman,  returned 
from  his  speaking  engagement  in  Texas. 
A  session  of  the  committee  could  have 
been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  October  14, 
or  Friday,  October  15.  Instead,  Chair- 
man Patman  called  a  meeting  for  10:30 
a.m.  on  October  18. 

On  October  18,  1965,  Chairman  Pat- 
man. the  gentleman  from  Texas,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and,  establishing 
that  a  quorum  was  not  then  present,  he 
adjourned  the  committee  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.  Within  a  matter  of 
minutes,  additional  members  arrived  and 
a  quorum  would  have  been  available  but 
Mr.  Patman  refused  to  reconvene  the 
meeting. 

These  are  the  events,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  led  to  the  committee  session  on 
October  19.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  re- 
peatedly have  urged  legislative  afction  in 
the  bank-merger  field  have  done  so  be- 
cause of  their  honest  conviction  that  it 
is  highly  important  to  the  entire  finan- 
cial community  that  the  procedures  be 
clarified  which  govern  approval  of  pro- 
posed bank  mergers. 

Far  more  important  than  the  legisla- 
tive issue  at  hand  is  the  question  of 
whether  majority  rule  is  to  be  respected 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or,  alter- 
natively, whether  a  House  committee  is 
to  be  allowed  to  be  treated  by  its  chair- 
man as  his  own  private  domain  for  what- 
ever purposes  he  may  choose.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  by  the 
House  Members  last  Tuesday  represents 
a  forceful  response  both  to  this  question 
and  to  the  issue  of  bank-merger  legisla- 
tion. 


BORDER  TRADE  AREAS  ACT 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

In  the  interest  of  promoting  U.S.  trade 
and  friendly  relations  with  her  neigh- 
bors Canada  and  Mexico,  with  whom  our 
own  economy  is  directly  and  closely  tied, 


I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  lb 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  exemption  of 
duty  on  tourist  goods  purchased  in  border 
trade  areas. 

These  border  trade  areas  would  ex- 
tend 5  miles  beyond  the  international 
boundary  into  Mexico,  and  5  miles  be- 
yond the  international  boundary  into 
Canada.  Any  tourist  goods  purchased  by 
U.S.  residents  within  these  5 -mile  border 
trade  areas,  would  be  subject  to  a  differ- 
ent exemption  from  duty  than  tourist 
goods  purchased  by  U.S.  residents  fur- 
ther within  the  interior  of  these  coun- 
tries. In  the  border  trade  areas  the 
limitation  on  articles  that  would  be  duty 
exempt  would  be  $200  in  aggregate  fair 
retail  value  in  the  country  of  acquisition, 
and  the  alcoholic  beverage  limitation 
would  be  1  wine  gallon. 

A  returning  American  tourist  would 
have  the  option  of  taking  the  exemption 
for  the  border  trade  area,  or  the  estab- 
lished exemption  for  the  rest  of  that 
country,  but  in  all  cases  he  could  not  take 
both  exemptions. 

We  who  live  on  the  borders  of  our 
country  are  acutely  aware  of  the  close 
economic  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  those  Mexican  and  Canadian 
communities  located  just  over  the  inter- 
national boundaries.  It  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  our  economy  is  as  directly 
tied  to  these  neighbor  cities  as  it  is  to 
other  U.S.  cities.  Therefore,  I  introduce 
this  legislation  to  assure  the  continuation 
and  encourage  the  expansion  of  our 
border  trade,  which  substantially  affects 
our  own  economy.  The  creation  of  such 
border  trade  areas  will  further  the  tradi- 
tional friendly  relations  our  country 
maintains  with  her  good  neighbors  di- 
rectly to  the  South  and  the  North. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  TMr.  Kastenmeier]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  a  practice  adopted  in  1963  and 
repeated  last  year,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  today  my  annual  statement  of 
personal  financial  condition.  In  so  do- 
ing, I  would  like  to  reiterate  briefly  com- 
ments made  in  the  past  in  the  House  and 
in  reports  to  constituents  of  Wisconsin's 
Second  Congressional  District.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  holders  of  high  elec- 
tive office  in  general  ought  to  make  pub- 
lic disclosures  as  a  matter  of  course.  I 
would  hope  that  ultimately  both  bodies 
of  Congress  would  adopt  a  standing  rule 
providing  a  periodic  report  of  outside 
interests  and  income.  Only  in  such  a 
way  will  conflict-of-interests  questions 
be  best  satisfied. 

I  would  further  hope  that  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  which  has 
been  so  productive  in  its  first  session, 
will  take  up  the  question  of  a  disclosure 
rule  as  one  of  the  first  items  of  business. 
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iwrr    sneaker    my  personal  statement     a  while  it  was  the  Deputy  Administrator,  dependence  of  the  decisionmakers    the 

^«nnur^  hereunder-  rather  than  the  Comptroller.  lack  of  bipartisanship,  and  the  lack  of 

foimsnereunaer^  This  arrangement  developed  out  of  Re-  tenure  of  office  for  the  members  of  the 

^°°"LrxA.'^:"omorsJii^E7o,T96?      organization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961   which  so-called  Maritime  Subsidy  Bo^d. 

also  modified  the  previously  existing  or-        Our  committee  took  what  might  be      . 

^''^A^'^aS  House  of  R^pre-  ganizational  structui'e  dealing  with  mar-  called  "a   straw  vote,"   or   an   advisory 

sentatives        '      *103  83      itime  affairs  by  creating  a  new  complete-  vote,  as  a  guide  to  the  direction  in  which      , 

Securities.- rrrr None     ly  independent  five-man  Federal  Mari-  our  members  should  vote  when  the  plan 

Residential  real  estate:  time  Commission  to  handle  all  regula-  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House.     I  cast 

House.  Arungton.  va.:  Purchase  tory  matters.  my  vote  against  the  plan,  even  though  - 

price ^o'^77'^R         At  the  time  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  there  was  much  sentiment  in  favor  of 

Less  mortgage 18, 177. 18     ^^^  before  the  Congress,  most  everyone,  giving  it  a  try  on  the  basis  of  assurance 

9  822  82     I  believe,  recogriized  the  need  for  sep-  of  the  very  fine  and  able  officials  of  the 

Equity.-- - '    ,     arating  the  regulatory  from  the  promo-  Government  who  testified  in  favor  of  it. 

Lot  (cost  less  unsecured  notes  tional  fimctions  and  the  need  for  creat-         Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  recite  the  re- 

*     applied      against       pvu-chase  ing  an  independent  commission  for  the  cent  histoi-y  of  the  current  status  of  our 

price) 4,500.00     regulatory  portion.  merchant  marine  policy  and  its  imple- 

Househoid- --- - 4,200.00        But  the  part  of  the  plan  dealing  with  mentation.     This  has  been  done   ade- 

Misceiianeous  assets:  promotional  matters  abolished  the  pre-  quately  by  others  in  the  recent  past. 

Deposits  with  U.S.  civil  service  viously  existing  Maritime  Board  created         i  will  conclude  by  saying  that  Reor- 

retirement      fund      through  ^^^^^,   Reorganization   Plan    No.    21    of  ganization     Plan     No.     7,     insofar     as 

S?cco?iance%^th  applicable  1950,  which  in  its  time  had  abolished  it  applied  to  the  administration  of  the      . 

laws  and  regulations 11.803.55     the  independent  five-man  U.S.  Maritime  promotional  aspects  of  American  mari- 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  in-  Commission  created  in  1936.  time  policy,  has  been  a  failure. 

surance  policies:  In  his  statement  the  other  day  when         i  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to   * 

On  the  life  of  Robert  w.  (2) .-  0     j^^g  introduced  a  bill  identical  to  mine,  the  again  restore  these  activities  to  the  ad- 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C 2*^0  ^^     distinguished  chaiiman  of  the  Merchant  ministration  of  a  completely  independent 

270  43     Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  Her-  agency.  

Total '         BERT  C.  Bonner,  commented:  ^-^-^^^—^•^ 

Automobiles:  During     its     period     as     an     Independent  MISS  MARJORIE  SAVAGE 

1963  Oldsmobile 2.000.00      agency,    the   original   Maritime    Commission  t^ttot  ttc/^kt       »>r,.    c^noUor    T  ocV 

1965   Chevrolet —  -     2,  100. 00     revitalized   the   merchant  marine  and  pro-  Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.  fopeaker,  1  asK 

duced   a  miracle  of   ship  construction   and  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

Total 4,100.00      operation   which   contributed   so  heavily  to  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

=====     our  victory  in  World  War  II.  Tj^g    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

Total  miscellaneous  assets. -16, 173. 00        ^^  further  noted  that  following  the  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from' 

Tot.Ai  a.i^'ts  34  800  63     war  Criticisms  of  activities  of  the  then  Texas? 

J?^mu^         " None     existing  membership  of  the  Commission         There  was  no  objection. 

{ic^e    f;r"caTendaV'"ye'ar"V96'4  brought  about  the  1950  Reorganization         Mr.  BURLESON      Mr    Speaker,  it  is 

excTuding    coigressionaT  salary  Act.     To  Similar  effect,   in  a  letter  to  With  extreme  reluctance  that  I  aimounce 

and  explnses:   speaking  hono-  President-elect  Kennedy,  dated  Decem-  to  the  membership  that  Marj  Savage^ 

rariums 850.14     ber  15,  1960,  Chainnan  Bonner  stated:  a  most  important  member  of  my  staff 

__^^^^                              I  believe  the  need  for  th4  1950  reorganiza-  on  the  Committee  on  House  Adininist ra- 
tion of  the  original  Commission  into  the  tion,  has  decided  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
REMARKS  OF  HON.  ALTON  LENNON     present  Board  and  Administration  arose  more  this   session.     Marj    was   the   first   chief 
Mr  DYAL      Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani-      from  the  executive  appointment  of  misfits  clerk  of  this  important  House  commit - 
mmiQ'  Prtn^ent  that  the  eeritleman  from      ^^^"  ^^°"^  »"y  inherent  weakness  in  the  sys-  tee  when  it  was  organized  back  in  1947. 
North  Sfrol^^iaf  Mr   LnnonTS^^^               '^"^  °'  organization  prescribed  In  the  1936  g^e  brought  expert  competence  to  this 
North  Carohna   I  Mr    LENNON     may  ex                This  is  not  critical  of  the  individuals  accienment    which    she    had    developed 
tend   his   remarks   at   this   point   in   the     ^ut  only  of  the  Inapproprlateness  of  the  par-  f^.^  vearl  of  exnerien^^^^^ 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.        ticuiar  appointments.  ,<^^V°!^S,"  ^^^^^  °^    ^f     ^  «i^v.^     ck! 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection        i  believe  it  is  true  of  all  the  regulatory  legislative  and  executive  branches     She 
to  the  request  of   the  gentleman  from     agencies,  but  i  know  it  is  true  of  the  man-  departs  with  the  best  ^^-ishes  of  aU  who 
California?                                                         ^""^  agency,  that  qualifications  such  as  ex-  knew  her,  which  includes  Members  of 
ir                          ..     ..                                       perience,  and  willingness  to  give  nonpartisan,  Congress      and      myriads      of      friends 

Mr  LENNON  °  Mr  Speaker  I  am  in-    '^'^J^*'^ -^  ^""""^  °^  ^^'"^^^  ""^  ^^^^^-  throughout  the  Federal  Goverr&ient. 
troducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of        Because  of  our  great  concern  for  the  -^^— ^— 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  ere-     proper  and  effective   administration  of  DRUG  SAFETY 
ate   an   independent   Federal   Maritime     our  national  maritime  policy,  our  Com-         ^^,  ^y^L     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
Administration.    This  bUl  is  identical  to    mittee  held  a  rather  fuU  series  of  hear-  ^^^^  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
others   that   have   been   introduced   by    ings  in  July  of  1961  to  determine  the  ^^^^^  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  may  ex- 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of    effect  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7.    Of  ^^^^  ^^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
the  aisle.                                                             course,  these  hearings  were  purely  ad-  record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  promotional  functions  relative  to     visory   since   committee   action   on   the        ^^^^    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objectidn 

the  maintenance  and  development  of  an    Plan  itself  was  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  ^     ^^^  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

adequate  American-flag  merchant  ma-     the  Government  Operations  Committee.  California? 
rine  are  presently  vested  in  the  Secre-        At  the  tune  of  our  hearings,  I  ex-        ^^^,^  ^^  ^^  objecUon. 
tary  of  Commerce  and  redelegated,  to     amined  the  witnesses  carefully  and  in         ^^    TAYLOR.     Mr.  Speaker,   in   the 

some  extent,  by  him  to  a  Maritime  Ad-     detail  in  an  effort  to  receive  satisfaction  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  thalidomide  tragedj-  of  1962. 

ministrator  appointed  by,  and  serving  at     that  part  II  of  that  plan  would  work  el-  ^^^     Congress     passed     the     Kefauver- 

the  pleasure  of  the  President.    The  vi-    fectively  relative  to  the  all  important  Harris  amendments  to  the  Federal  Food, 

tally  important  quasi- judicial,  quasi-leg-     aspects   of   determining   operating   and  ^^^  ^^^  Cosmetic  Act  in  order  to  pro- 

islative  matters  dealing  with  construe-     shipbuilding  subsidies  and  the  other  pro-  ^^^      consumers      greater      protection 
tion  and  operating  subsidies  and  other     motional    responsibilities    necessary    to     against   unsafe,   impure,   or   ineffective 

forms  of  aid  are  supposed  to  be  under  the    cany  out  our  national  policy.    Though  drugs      Although    this    legislation    did 

detei-mlnation  of  a  so-called  Maritime    I  sincerely  sought  to  be  convinced,  I  could  much  to  provide  adequate  legal  authority 

Subsidy  Board.    The  Board  is  composed    not  conclude  that  that  plan  would  help  for  effective  regulation  of   the  testing. 

of  the  Administrator  and  two  subordi-     the   mEiintenance   and   advancement  of  manufacture,   and .  marketing  of  drugs. 

nate  employees  of  the  Maritime  Admin-    the  American  merchant  marine.   My  key  it  necessarily  left  a  great  deal  of  dis- 

istration,  currently.  I  believe,  the  Gen-     difficulty  with  the  proposal  was  the  dif-  cretionary  authority  to  the  administer- 

eral  Counsel  and  the  Comptroller.    For    fusion  of  responsibility,  the  lack  of  in-  ing  agency.     Consequently,  in  order  to 
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determine  whether  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  passing  this  legislation  is 
being  fully  realized,  we  must  know  how 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
administering  the  law. 

Until  recently,  the  Congress  had  rela- 
tively little  specific  information  on  how 
this  very  important  law  is  being  admin- 
istered. However.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  tlie  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  L.  H.  Fountain. 
has  been  working  diligently  to  provide 
tliis  much  needed  information. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  sub- 
committee, in  examining  the  Food  and 
Ding  Administration's  operations,  has 
studied  a  number  of  actual  case  his- 
tories of  drugs  subject  to  FDA  regula- 
tion. One  of  the  interesting  cases  un- 
raveled by  the  subcommittee  is  described 
by  Mr.  James  Ridgeway  in  the  September 
25.  1965.  issue  of  the  New  Republic  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  interesting 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  From    the    New    Republic.   Sept.    25.    1965] 

Feeling  Dizzy? 

(By  James  Ridgeway  on  Drug  Labels) 

The  amendments  to  the  drug  laws  which 
the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  fought  so 
hard  to  get  through  Congress  are  supposed 
to  better  protect  the  public  by  tightening 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  regu- 
latory powers.  The  burden  of  proof  for  a 
drugs  safety  and  efficacy  now  falls  on  the 
manufacturer. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  who  tracked  around 
after  the  drug  people  following  Kefauver's 
death,  now  is  safely  tucked  out  of  harms 
way.  And  it  has  fallen  to  L.  H.  Fountain, 
a  North  Carolina  Congressman,  and  his  staff, 
to  find  out  whether  the  drug  laws  are  being 
administered  properly  and  whether  they  are 
sufficient.  In  2  years  of  hearings.  Fount.mn 
has  picked  up  several  interesting  odds  and 
ends  of  information,  but  nothing  quite  so 
strange  as  the  history  he  unraveled  this 
spring  of  two  drugs,  called  meclizine  and 
cyclizine.  which  the  FDA  has  had  some  rea- 
son to  suspect  were  associated  with  birth 
deformities. 

Meclizine  and  cyclizine  are  antihistaminic 
drugs  that  have  been  sold  over  the  counter 
since  the  early  1950s  for  treatment  of  nausea, 
dizziness,  and  motion  sickness.  The  FDA 
also  has  approved  their  use  for  nausea  in 
pregnancy.  Meclazine  is  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  Bonlne  by  Charles  Pfizer  & 
Co.:  cyclizine  is  sold  as  marezine  and  is  made 
by  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co. 

In  December  of  1962,  a  number  of  cases 
of  birth  deformities  seemingly  associated 
with  meclizine  were  reported  abroad,  and  as 
a  result  Sweden,  Australia,  Denmark,  and 
Germany  put  the  drug  on  prescription. 
Italy  placed  a  warning  on  the  label.  Pfizer 
passed  along  these  rejwrts  to  the  FDA,  but 
said  it  h%d  no  reports  that  its  meclizine 
product  was  involved  in  deformities. 

The  next  April,  Dr.  C.  T.  G.  King  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  wrote 
to  FDA  Commissioner  George  Larrick.  de- 
scribing studies  he  had  carried  out  which 
showed  meclizine  to  be  teratogenic  in  rats, 
causing  cleft  palates,  and  incomplete  cal- 
cification of  the  vertebral  column,  femur, 
humerus,   and   skull. 

This  was  soon  after  the  thalidomide  trag- 
edy and  the  FDA  was  keeping  a  sharp  eye 
out  for  drugs  that  might  cause  birth  defects. 
FDA   officials   decided   to   pull   together   the 


available  scientific  data  that  would  have 
bearing  on  whether  these  two  drugs  caused 
fetal  defects.  A  number  of  specialists  were 
called  in.  and  the  manufacturers'  data  as- 
sembled for  study.  On  May  7,  1963,  the 
medical  bureau  of  the  PDA,  which  super- 
vises this  sort  of  work,  sent  the  following 
recommendations  to  Larrick :  "In  view  of  ( 1) 
the  occurrence  of  fetal  abnormalities  in  ex- 
perimental animals  when  meclizine  is  ad- 
ministered during  pregnancy  in  larger  than 
therapeutic  doses.  (2)  instances  of  fetal  ab- 
normalities associated  with  its  vise,  and  (3) 
after  consulting  with  experts,  it  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
that  all  meclizine  preparations  should  be 
restricted  to  prescription  use.  Further,  the 
labeling  should  include  a  warning  statement, 
•Safe  Use  in  Pregnancy  H;\s  Not  Been  Estab- 
lished.' It  should  also  be  pointed  out  In 
the  labeling  that  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  advisability  of  pre- 
scribing the  drug  for  women  of  chlldbearing 
age.   •   *    •" 

The  same  recommendations  were  made  for 
cyclizine. 

About  3  months  after  these  recommenda- 
tions had  been  sent  to  the  Commissioner's 
office,  the  assistant  to  the  medical  director 
called  both  manufacturers,  told  them  the 
Commissioner  had  cleared  the  recommenda- 
tions and  asked  whether  they  woiUd  comply 
voluntarily.  If  not.  he  said,  the  FDA  might 
have  to  begin  regulatory  proceedings.  A 
meeting  between  the  FDA  officials  and  com- 
pany representatives  took  place  In  August. 
The  manufacturers  said  they  would  not  vol- 
untarily comply. 

The  matter  remained  stalled  until  October, 
when  another  memo  from  the  medical  bu- 
reau went  up  to  Larrick,  reminding  him  of 
its  original  recommendations  and  asking 
him  to  carry  them  out.  In  November,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  Winton  B.  Rankin  sent 
back  a  memo  to  the  bureau  making  it  clear 
he  felt  the  FDA  would  be  on  shaky  legal 
grounds  because  there  was  doubt  that  the 
15  experts  consulted  would  come  forward  to 
testify  if  the  matter  reached  the  courts.  In- 
stead, he  asked  that  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
experts  be  formed  to  go  over  the  drugs  and 
present  the  Commissioner's  office  with  a  for- 
mal recommendation.  (In  fact,  the  Foun- 
tain sxibcommittee  staff  turned  up  a  memo 
at  the  FDA  dated  In  April  1963,  which  spe- 
cifically stated  that  the  original  15  experts 
had  been  contacted  and  were  willing  to  stand 
in  court  if  need  be.) 

Nonetheless,  the  medical  bureau  followed 
Rankin's  directive  and  formed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  which  met  April  20,  1964.  Its  con- 
clusions were  virtually  the  same  as  those  of 
the  preceding  group:  that  is.  It  recommended 
the  two  antihistamines  be  sold  only  on  pre- 
scription and  the  labeling  be  changed  to 
read  that  safety  in  pregnancy  had  not  been 
established.  These  recommendations  were 
forwarded  to  Larrick  May  6.  On  June  11, 
Dr.  Matthew  Ellenborn,  then  Chief  of  the 
Drug  Surveillance  Branch,  phoned  Larrlck's 
office  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  them. 
He  was  informed  that  the  summary  of  the 
committee  meeting  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted as  a  report  could  not  be  considered 
an  official  committ«e  recommendation.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  re- 
port, circulate  It  among  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  review  and  approval,  and  then 
send  it  back  up  to  the  Commissioner's  office 
as  a  formal  recommendation. 

This  must  have  been  a  complicated  busi- 
ness, since  it  took  7  months  to  prepare  the 
formal  recommendation.  It  was  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1965,  that  PDAs  Medical  Director.  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Sadusk.  Jr.,  sent  a  memo  to  Lar- 
rick endorsing  the  committee  report  which 
had  not  changed  in  substance.  Dr.  Sadusk's 
memo  advised  the  Commissioner  to  tell  the 
companies  to  comply  or  face  regulatory  ac- 
tion. 


Then,  quite  suddenly  and  mysteriously.  Dr. 
Sadusk  changed  his  mind.  Within  72  hours 
of  sending  up  the  report,  he  called  the  Com- 
missioner's office  to  ask  to  have  It  sent  back 
for  further  and  final  consideration. 

Looking  back  on  it.  Dr.  Sadusk  told  Foun- 
tain, there  had  been  a  number  of  things 
troubling  him  at>out  the  intended  course 
of  action.  For  one  thing,  it  had  been  nearly 
a  year  since  the  first  ad  hoc  committee  met 
and  during  tliat  time  more  scientific  infor- 
mation on  meclizine  and  cyclizine  was  be- 
coming available.  Moreover,  he  thought 
that  placing  the  drugs  on  prescription  might 
be  too  drastic,  since  he  felt  there  was  little 
data  to  demonstrate  a  cause-and-effect  re- 
lationship between  the  drugs  and  birth  de- 
fects in  humans.  The  available  data  con- 
cerned animals,  and  since  there  were  a 
number  of  other  drugs  where  animal  data 
suggested  teratogenic  effects,  it  might  well 
be  better  to  make  a  more  general  and  thor- 
ough study  of  them  all  before  arriving  at  a 
considered  policy.  Moreover,  thousands  of 
people  had  been  taking  meclizine  and  cy- 
clizine for  several  years,  and  at  best  llie  FDA 
only  had  reports  of  100  or  so  birth  defect.s 
in  connection  with  their  use.  If  there  had 
been  real  cause  for  alarm,  the  FDA  and  the 
manufacturers  would  have  received  thou- 
sands of  reports. 

Actually,  as  the  subcommittee  staff 
brought  out.  there  are  thousands  of  children 
fc>orn  deformed  every  year,  but  little  accurate 
information  as  to  why  they  are  born  that 
way.  Information  on  what  drugs  the  moth- 
ers took  in  pregnancy  appears  scant.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  as  if  meclizine  and  cyclizine 
are  the  only  drugs  available  for  nausea, 
dizziness  and  motion  sickness.  There  are 
several  other  products  available  whose  safety 
has  not  been  questioned.  The  FDA,  of 
course,  knows  this.  At  any  rate.  Dr.  Sadusk 
decided  the  matter  needed  going  into  once 
more,  and  he  convened  a  second  ad  hoc 
committee.  Scientific  evidence  seems  to 
have  accumulated  along  three  fronts.  For 
one.  £1  study  in  California  of  pregnant  women 
on  the  drugs  indicated  no  cause  for  worry, 
although  as  the  subcommittee  staff  showed, 
this  study  covered  about  160  women,  which 
it  was  suggested  might  be  too  small  a  sam- 
ple to  be  significant.  Another  study  under- 
way at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
was  said  by  its  sponsors  to  be,  as  of  then. 
Inconclusive.  Dr.  King,  however,  had  been 
carry-ng  forward  his  work  with  the  drugs  in 
animals  where  they  continued  to  appear 
teratogenic. 

The  meeting  of  the  second  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee was  held  late  this  April.  Under  new 
rules  established  by  Dr.  Sadusk.  representa- 
tives from  the  manufacturers  participated  in 
the  deliberations.  They  were,  however, 
asked  to  leave  the  meeting  when  it  came  time 
to  make  a  decision.  (A  tape  recording  of 
the  session  was  made,  but  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  refused  to  make  It  available 
to  the  Fountain  subcommittee  on  the  ground 
that  disclosure  to  the  subcommittee  would 
un.settle  the  scientists.) 

This  committee's  recommendations  were 
considerably  milder  than  those  of  the  two 
preceding  groups.  It  proposed  that  mecli- 
zine and  cyclizine  be  left  out  for  sale  over 
the  counter  without  a  prescription,  but  that 
labels  be  changed  to  carry  the  statement: 
"This  drug  shall  not  be  taken  during  preg- 
nancy without  the  advice  of  a  physician." 
Thl.s  proposal  was  sent  to  Larrick. 

All  of  this  has  led  to  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion.  When  reports  about  the  possible 
danger  of  these  drugs  to  pregnant  women 
first  were  circulated,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice removed  stocks  of  meclizine  and  cyclizine 
from  40  clinics  where  Government  employees 
are  treated.  But  the  public  at  large  knows 
little  of  the  controversy  that  has  occupied 
the  PDA  for  3  years. 

When  asked  for  something  to  alleviate  air 
•Ickness,  airlines  still  give  out  Bonlne  and 
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Marezine  as  well  as  other  drugs.  But  In 
Washington  last  week  one  druggist  reftised  to 
sell  Bonlne  to  a  young  lady  who  said  she  was 
nauseated,  dizzy,  and  thought  she  might  be 
nreffnant.  He  said  he  heard  it  might  result 
In  birth  defects.  In  three  other  InsUnces, 
however  druggists  recommended  Bonlne  and 
Marezine  to  women  who  complained  of 
nausea  and  dizziness.  When  the  women  said 
they  might  be  pregnant  and  asked  whether 
the  drugs  would  be  safe  in  that  case,  the 
druggists  said  both  products  were  perfectly 

fi&f  6 

Dr  Sadusk  made  it  clear  he  felt  women 
who  are  pregnant  ought  to  know  enough  not 
to  take  just  any  drug.  Their  doctors  would 
have  told  them  that.  Presumably  a  warn- 
ing on  the  label  would  be  an  additional  warn- 
ing to  such  women.  It  was  unclear  what 
women  should  do  ?f  they  were  nauseated  but 
did  not  believe  themselves  pregnant. 


DELAY   IN  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST 
SIX  BANKS  ASKED 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Todd]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  wa^  no  objection. 
Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  presented  to  the  House  a  statement 
concerning  actions  and  comments  made 
by  a  gathering  of  some  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency last  Tuesday.  Since  making  4;hat 
statement.  I  have  become  aware  of  eom- 
munications  addressed  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  requesting 
him  to  delay  proceedings  presently  in- 
stituted against  six  banks,  two  of  which 
have  been  tried  and  found  guilty  under 
our  antitrust  laws. 

This  is  my  first  term  in  Congress,  and 
it  is  with  some  temerity  that  I  rise  in 
objection  to  these  requests.  Before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  distinguished 
body  I  believed  that  a  rule  of  law  should 
be  impartial,  that  it  should  be  applied 
with  equal  force,  speed,  and  justice  to 
weak  and  strong  alike,  and  that  a  law. 
until  changed,  continued  to  exist.  I  be- 
lieve the  same  today. 

From  the  vantage  of  one  who  may 
Still  look  at  Congress  as  others  see  us. 
I  look  with  dismay  upon  this  effort  to 
direct  the  Department  of  Justice  to  delay 
its  proceedings,  to  request  the  courts  to 
delaying  imposing  sentence  upon  parties 
already  found  guilty,  and  to  imply  that 
Congress  will  take  this  or  that  course  of 
action,  when  in  fact  it  has  not  in  spite 
of  opportunity  to  do  so. 

We  have  witnessed  a  travesty  on  the 
legislative  process,  which  did  not  succeed. 
I  hope  that  strong  and  powerful  interests 
will  not  be  successful  in  bringing  about 
a  traversy  on  the  system  of  laws  upon 
which  our  competitive  economy  and  free- 
doms depend. 

The  impropriety  of  these  importunities 
that  the  course  of  justice  be  stayed  is 
highlighted  by  the  simple  fact  that  those 
who  now  ask  to  be  relieved  from  justice 
publicly  accepted  the  possibility  of 
penalty,  that  is,  divestiture,  when  they 
took  the  action,  that. is,  merger,  for 
which  the  courts  have  now  found  them 
guilty.    Both  banks  held  in  civil  viola- 


tion of  the  antitrust  laws  pleaded,  prior 
to  merger,  that  they  be  allowed  to  merge 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  antitrust 
suits,  since  divestiture  would  be  an  ade- 
quate remedy  if  the  cases  went  against 
them.  It  is  totally  inappropriate,  in  my 
opinion,  to  stay  the  execution  of  the  laws 
which  they  In  fact  accepted.  They,  like 
any  good  citizen,  should  keep  their  word, 
and  accept  the  law  as  the  Supreme 
Court  nnds  it  to  be. 

The  pleadings  that  the  imposition  of 
the  penalties  decided  by  the  courts  is 
harsh  can  be  argued  by  anyone  who  has 
felt  the  force  of  law.  In  these  cases,  it 
Is  particularly  inappropriate  because 
divestiture  takes  away  nothing  that  they 
had  prior  to  merger,  and  simply  prevents 
them  from  retaining  the  benefit  of  re- 
straining competition,  or  tending  toward 
monopoly,  as  the  court  decided.  Should 
they  be  allowed  to  retain  such  a  benefit, 
they  would  gain  at  the  expense  of  their 
competitors  and  a  free  economy,  as  de- 
fined by  the  courts.  I  can  find  harshness 
of  remedy  no  better  argument  for  a 
multibillion-doliar  bank  than  for  a 
housewife  who  must  pay  a  traffic  ticket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Include 
statements  made  by  counsel  for  the 
banks  when  they  pleaded  tlaat  they  not 
be  restrained  from  merging,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  requested,  prior  to 
the  outcome  of  the  antitrust  suits. 

Counsel  for  Manufacturer's-Hahover 
said: 


Mr  Seymour.  The  Government  has  an  ul- 
timate remedy  if  it  prevails.  •  •  •  They 
have  got  a  divestiture  relief,  and  there  are 
decisions  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Drye.  That  sure  there  are  always 
some  problems  about  divestiture.  If  they 
win,  but  we  are  willing  to  assume  those  prob- 
lems. They  are  much  more  serious  to  us 
than  they  are  to  the  Government,  but  their 
only  relief  and  the  only  procedural  relief 
they  are  entitled  to  is  a  suit  for  divestiture. 

There  are  scores  of  divestiture  cases  •  *  • 
K  we  have  to  face  that  •  •  •  we  will  take 
our  risk. 

Counsel  for  the  Lexington  banks  said: 

Mr.  Park.  I  may  say  at  this  time  that  we 
recognize  the  possibility  that  at  the  end  of 
the  litigation  we  may  have  to  restore  these 
banks  to  theu:  former  status  and  we  recog- 
nize that  for  our  own  protection  we  must  do 
everything  that  we  can  to  keep  the  assets 
segregated  and  Identifiable  so  that  they  can 
be  restored.  That  we  expect  to  do.  That  is 
our  position,  your  honor. 


REPORT  ON  IITH  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE   OF    THE    ASIAN    PEOPLES' 
ANTI-COMMUNIST  LEAGUE 
Mr.  DYAL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Dxjlski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  11th 
annual  Conference  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Anti-Communist  League  was  held  in 
Manila  during  the  week  of  September  7. 
The  Conference  was  organized  by  the 
Philippine  Anti -Communist  Movement, 
which    is   headed   by    Senator   Ramon 


Bagatslng,  president,  and  Dr.  Jose  Ma. 
Hernandez,  general  secretary. 

One  hundred  and  thirty -two  repre- 
sentatives from  various  part  of  the  world 
attended  the  Conference.  In  the 
speeches  which  followed  in  the  plenary 
session,  the  speakers  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  position  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  with  the  Communist 
threat  from  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China, 
and  with  the  possibilities  of  meeting  this 
danger  effectively. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  report  of  Jaroslav  Stetsko,  president 
of  the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations — 
ABN — and  former  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  he  gave  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  ABN  activities  behind  the  Iron  . 
Curtain  and  In  the  free  world: 

ABN  Report 
(By  Jaroslav  Stetsko,  president  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  bloc  of  nations  (ABN).  former 
prime  minister  of  Ukraine,  to  the  XI  Con- 
ference of  the  Asian  Peoples'  anti-Commu- 
nist League  (APACL) ,  held  In  Manila  from 
Sept.  7  to  12.  1965) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  dear 
friends  of  our  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence, personal  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  be  able  to  extend  the  warmest  greetings 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations  (ABNJ. 
which  Is  a  coordinating  center  of  revolu- 
tionary organizations,  dedicated  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  nations  subjugated  by  Russian 
imperialism  and  communism. 

I  should  like  to  wish  complete  success  to 
the  XI  APACL  Conference  in  the  name  of 
the  following  liberation  organizations  and 
liberation  committees: 

Committee  "Free  Armenia,"  Bulgarian  Na- 
tional Front,  Byelorussian  Central  Council, 
Cossack  National  Liberation  Movement,  Croa- 
tian National  Liberation  Movement,  Anti- 
Communist  League  of  Cuba,  Czech  National 
Committee,  Estonian  National  Council.  Geor- 
gian National  Organization,  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters.  Latvian  Association  for  the 
Struggle  against  Communism.  Lithuanian 
Rebirth  Movement,  Polish  Christian  Social 
Movement,  Rumanian  Free  Front,  Organiza- 
tion of  Serbian  Nationalists.  Slovak  Libera- 
tion Committee,  National  Txirkestanian  Unity 
Committee,  Ukrainian  Hetman  Union,  Orga- 
nization of  Ukrainian  Nationalists. 

I  should  like  to  express  our  special  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  our  PhiUppine  hosts  for 
making  our  participation  In  this  Conference 
possible.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  visit 
this  beautiful  country  of  yours  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  your  hospiUble  people,  who  have 
fought  so  bravely  for  their  freedom.  Upon 
our  return  we  are  looking  forward  to  publi- 
cizing the  achievements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Philippine  nation  in  national. 
cultural  and  social  spheres  and  the  steadfast- 
ness of  its  anti-Communist  fight. 

Before  reporting  on  ABN  activities  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  In  the  free  world.  I 
should  like  to  acknowledge  and  express  our 
admiration  for  the  heroic  people  of  Vietnam 
In  their  fight  for  existence.  By  helping  them, 
the  free  world  helps  Itself. 

The  national  liberation  movements  of  our 
peoples  are  of  great  significance  to  the  free 
world,  for  they  continually  fnistrate  the 
Kremlin's  Imperialistic  ambitions  to  domi- 
nate the  world. 

Following  the  open  guerrilla  warfare  In 
our  subjvigated  countries  between  1943-53, 
numerous  strikes  and  uprisings  took  place 
In  Soviet  concentration  camps.  The  most 
notable  of  those  were  organized  and  exe- 
cuted by  non -Russian  prisoners  In  Vorkuta, 
Norilsk,  Karaganda.  Klngulrs,  Tayshet.  and 
others    between    1953-59.     It    goes    -without 
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saying  that  they  greatly  contributed  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  resistance  to  Russian 
domination  in  the  home  countries. 

Since  1959,  however,  a  new  stage  in  the 
national  liberation  movements  is  evident. 
The  strikes  and  mass  demonstrations  in  the 
heavy  metal  industry  of  Ukraine  (located  in 
the  Donbas)  and  the  open  revolt  in  Temir- 
tau  (Kazakhstan),  were  followed  by  wide- 
spread riots  in  Novocherkask  and  acute  dis- 
turbances in  Odessa,  where  longshoremen 
refused  to  load  ships  destined  for  Cuba. 
Underground  organizations  are  constantly  at 
work  in  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Turke- 
stan, Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Byelo- 
russia, and  other  countries.  The  Soviet  press 
itself  carries  reports  on  their  activities  (ex- 
ample, the  trial  of  OUN  members  (Organiza- 
tion of  Ukrainian  Nationalists)),  and  the 
former  editor  of  a  Soviet  periodical,  Dr. 
Alexander  Rathaus.  who  has  escaped  to  the 
West  and  Is  now  living  in  Israel,  has  also 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  underground 
organizations. 

Active  resistance  against  foreign  domina- 
tion is  also  to  be  found  in  Rumania.  Hun- 
gary. Poland,  Slovakia,  Bulgaria.  East  Ger- 
many, Albania,  Croatia,  and  other  subjugated 
countries. 

The  actions  of  these  national  liberation 
movements  clearly  refute  Lenin's  thesis  that 
under  "proletarian"  rule,  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities would  be  impossible.  In  all  the  so- 
called  Soviet  republics  and  the  satellite 
countries,  the  actions  of  the  national  lib- 
eration movements  proved  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  terrorizatlon  of  the  peoples  by 
the  Soviet  Russian  regime.  Moreover,  their 
actions  dispelled  the  fear  of  the  large  masses. 

In  fact,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  revolution- 
ary activities  of  the  national  liberation 
fronts,  the  Soviet  Russian  regime  was 
frightened  Into  initiating  a  relaxation  pol- 
icy, generally  known  as  de-Stallnization. 
This  policy  contains  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion of  Soviet  Russian  rule  in  the  subju- 
gated countries. 

Sorne  people  might  feel  that  this  relax- 
ation policy  will  lead  to  the  democratization 
of  communism  and  that  the  Russian  em- 
pire can  become  democratic.  This  can  never 
be  the  case."  for  it  would  lead  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Russian  empire  as  s\ich.  But 
Moscow  will  never  willingly  give  up  Its  pres- 
ent hold  over  the  so-called  Soviet  republics 
and  the  satellite  states;  hence  it  will  never 
become   democratic. 

A  new  stage  in  the  national  liberation 
movements  is  marked  by  an  Increase  In  psy- 
chological warfare  techniques.  Technically 
educated  youth  build  and  employ  shortwave 
senders  to  spread  anti-Communist  azid  anti- 
Russian  propaganda.  Illegal  broadcasting 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellite  countries — a  fact 
which  is  directly  confirmed  by  the  Soviet 
press,  which  complains  of  "air  hooligans." 
According  to  Soviet  press  information,  the 
so-called  "air  hooligans"  have  been  broad- 
cqstlPg  antl-Sovlet  songs,  poems,  political 
commentaries  and  satires,  sensational  and 
exaggerated  news  reports  on  events  In  the 
Krenilln.  and  so  forth.  A  trial  of  "air  hooli- 
gans" was  reported  in  Kharkiv  (Ukraine) . 

There  Is  evidence  in  the  Soviet  press  too. 
that  the  population  is  endeavoring  to  arm 
itself,  especially  the  young  workers  and  the 
students.  This  is  done  by  stealing  weapons 
from  the  State  arsenals,  by  building  them  at 
home,  by  purchasing  them  illegally  from 
State  depots  and  by  taking  them  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  authorities  and 
even  from  military  troops. 

The  widespread  Ideological  and  cultural 
offensive  on  the  part  of  writers,  artists,  and 
intellectuals  especially  of  those  of  the  young 
generation  is  another  form  of  revolutionary 
activity  which  )s  not  to  be  underestimated. 

Tlie  ideas  they  mainly  represent  are  love 
of   country  and  God,   Justice,   truth,  human 

dignity,   and   freedom.     The   young  artists 
flatly  reject  so-called  socialist  realism  and 


look  for  new  forms  of  artistic  expression.  A 
cultural  renaissance  on  traditional  and  his- 
torical principles  is  the  dominant  motive  in 
which  the  younger  generation  is  interested. 
One  finds  neither  dialectical  materialism  nor 
negation  of  one's  fatherland.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  fanatic  faith  in,  and  fanati- 
cal love  of  one's  country.  No  international- 
ism, no  Soviet  patriotism.  The  young  peo- 
ple do  not  shrink  from  writing  anti-Russian 
and  anti-Communist  poetry,  even  If  they  are 
imprisoned  for  doing  so.  This  refutes  the 
allegations  of  some  "experts"  on  Soviet  af- 
fairs that  our  subjugated  peoples,  and 
especially  the  young,  have  become  sovietlzed. 
Owing  to  the  limitation  of  time  at  our 
disposal,  I  shall  refer  to  one  example  only, 
the  young  Ukrainian  poet  Vasyl  Symonenko. 
His  verses,  which  are  charged  with  accusa- 
tions against  Russia  and  demand  resistance, 
have  become  the  inspiration  and  battle  cry 
of  the  young.  He  looked  into  the  "tortured 
eyes  of  Mother  Ukraine,"  which  seemed  like 
wounds  to  him — yet  wounds  "flashed  with 
blood-red  lighting  of  upheavals  and  fights 
at  the  barricades.  "  He  pledged: 

"Ukraine,  you  are  my  prayer. 
My  eternal  desperation. 
For  your  holy  name  I  am  ready 
To  pour  forth  my  last  drop  of  blood." 

The  voices  of  poets  like  Vasyl  Symonenko 
are  heard  from  Turkestan  to  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  from  Georgia  to  Estonia  and 
Latvia. 

Tlie  1959  Soviet  census  showed  convinc- 
ingly that  the  Soviet  Russlficatlon  policies 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  more  than  40  years,  were  not  able  to 
Russianize  non-Russians.  More  than  85 
percent  of  the  non-Russians  listed  their 
national  language  as  their  native  language 
in  the  census. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  new  devel- 
opments have  been  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Government.  These  developments 
are  grave  and  dangerous  for  the  West.  At 
present  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Shelepln,  the 
man  who  controls  the  KGB  and  the  Com- 
munist Party,  is  on  the  march  to  absolute 
power  in  the  Kremlin. 

In  its  June  19.  1965,  issue,  a  newspaper 
Radlanska  Ukraine  (Soviet  Ukraine)  pub- 
lished an  article  by  the  chief  of  the  KGB  in 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
General  Nikltchenko.  In  this  article  Gen- 
eral Nikitchenko  praises  the  present  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  KGB.  who  rule  and  con- 
tral  the  whole  complex  of  Soviet  life:  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  administrative.  The 
chief  of  the  KGB  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Semis- 
chasny,  writes  in  the  same  tenor  in  Pravda. 

A  new  generation  of  fanatical  Russian 
chauvinists,  with  KGB  mentality,  are  pre- 
paring to  take  over  in  the  empire.  It  is  our 
duty  to  unmask  and  reveal  the  true  faces  of 
these  criminals  headed  by  Shelepln.  espe- 
cially as  the  new  Shelepinites  and  national 
independence  for  the  young  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  recall  to  mind, 
that  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  German 
Supreme  Court  in  Karlsruhe  in  1962,  Shele- 
pln is  the  man  who  gave  the  orders  for  the 
assassinations  of  Stefan  Bandera,  leader  of 
the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
(OUN).  and  Dr.  Lev  Rebet,  the  anti-Commu- 
nist writer  and  publicist.  Both  assassina- 
tions were  carried  out  on  the  sovereign  ter- 
ritory of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

I  accuse  Shelepln,  the  present  Vice  Premier 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  probable  future 
dictator  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  an  attempt  on  my  own  life,  too. 

We  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
not  to  cooperate  with  these  murderers  and 
tyrants,  lest  freedom  and  liberty  lose  their 
meaning  value. 

Parallel  to  its  liberation  fight  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  ABN  carries  on  widespread  ac- 
tivities In  the  free  world.  These  are  mainly 
In  the  form  of  mass  demonstrations  against 


Russian   foreign   rule  and   against  Commu- 
nist subjugation  of  our  countries. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  notable  of 
ABN's  actions  In  this  form  took  place  in 
Scandinavia  as  a  protest  against  Khrush- 
chev's visit.  Thousands  of  young  Swedes  and 
Danes  marched  under  the  ABN  banner.  This 
was  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  support 
which  the  ABN  front  receives.  While  de- 
nouncing Khrushchev,  ABN  paid  special  trib- 
ute to  Charles  XII,  who,  in  1709,  allied  him- 
self with  the  great  Ukrainian  statesman,  Het- 
man  Mazepa.  against  Russia.  In  his  speech 
in  Goeteborg,  Khrushcliev  not  only  severely 
attacked  ABN's  goals  and  ideas,  but  addressed 
angry  epithets  against  me,  as  president  of 
ABN. 

Just  as  in  past  years,  ABN  organized  m:<ss 
demonstrations  in  West  Germany,  Canada. 
Australia,  Latin  America,  and  elsewhere  In 
connection  with  Captive  Nations  Week  this 
year  also. 

It  Is  al.so  part  of  our  aim  to  contribute  to 
the  rebirth  and  strengthening  of  patriotic 
feelings,  to  devotion  to  heroic  humanism, 
and  to  religious  beliefs,  which  are  all  neces- 
sary for  the  West's  success  In  the  strugt,le 
against  communism.  A  union  of  men  of 
free  spirit,  the  martyrs  of  Russian  and  other 
concentration  camps,  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army,  the  heroic  Hungarian  revolution, 
as  well  as  other  freedom  lighters,  must  be 
established  in  the  West  also. 

We  are  living  in  an  ideological  age,  which, 
however,  is  also  the  age  of  thermonucle.ir 
weapons.  .  It  is  a  revolutionary  age.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Paris  Commune,  wars 
have  been  more  and  more  decided  by  revolu- 
tions and  not  by  battles.  Russia  was  de- 
feated in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-05, 
not  only  by  Japanese  attacks  on  her  fronts, 
but  also  by  the  fear  of  Internal  revolutions. 
In  1914-18  it  was  actual  revolution  that  put 
an  end  to  the  Russian  Czarlst  Empire. 

During  -World  War  II  Hitler  failed  to  sup- 
port national  revolutions  within  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  failed  to 
support  the  anti-Nazi  revolt  In  Germany.  By 
giving  all  possible  support  to  Stalin,  they 
enabled  him  to  win  the  war.  Once  won, 
he  immediately  set  to  work  to  undermine  all 
non-Communist  governments.  This  is  what 
is  now  called  the  cold  war.  Yet  the  Western 
Powers  fail  to  realize  that  it  is  the  real 
war  in  a  revolutionary  age.  and  that  the 
nuclear  war  they  fear  and  are  preparing  for 
is  nothing  other  than  the  old  fashioned  outer 
front  type  of  war  raised  to  the  nth  degree. 
Once  again  they  are  preparing  to  fight  the 
last  war  over  again,  while  the  Kremlin  Is 
fighting  the  real  v/ar  and  winning  it. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  nuclear  war  for 
the  West  also.  This  alternative  Is  support 
for  the  national  liberation  movement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellite  countries.  Thi.s 
support  must  be  given  in  a  similar  way 
that  Moscow  and  Pelplng  give  support  to 
their  brand  of  national  liberation  wars  anrt 
revolutions.  Under  this  condition.  Moscow 
and  Peiping  could  easily  be  defeated  from 
within,  without  running  the  risk  of  a  nurienr 
war. 

History  has  taught  us  that  Russia  only 
responds  to  f<jrce — never  to  a  policy  of  leni- 
ency. Hence,  support  of  national  revolution.'! 
by  the  West  is  bound  to  succeed,  on  condi- 
tion, that  Is,  that  it  does  not  leave  those  who 
have  taken  up  arms  against  Russian  tanks 
in  tlie  lurch,  as  was  done  In  Hungary.  The 
spirit  of  Yalta  must  be  banished  once  and 
for  all. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  concentrate  solely  on 
Communist  China  and  to  underestimate  the 
Russian  Communist  danger  by  regarding  It- 
as  of  secondary  Importance,  In  support  of 
this,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  view  of  the 
U.S.  admiral,  Mahan.  He  analyzes  from 
geopolitical  point  of  view:  "He  who  rules 
Eastern  Europe  commands  the  heartland. 
He  who  rules  the  heartland  commands  the 
world  island.     He  who  rules  the  world  is- 
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land  commands  the  whole  world.  The  heart- 
land means  European  and  Asiatic  coun- 
tries of  the  Russian  Empire.  "J^he  world  is- 
land consists  of  Western  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  a  smaller 
island  comprising  the  Americas,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Japan.  Australia,  Indonesia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  New  Guinea.  Russia  commands 
the  heartland  because  she  rules  eastern  Eu- 
rope, Therefore,  she  is  on  her  way  to  ruling 
the  world  island  (Western  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa)." 

The  complete  dissolution  of  the  Russian 
Empire  is  therefore  a  necessity  for  Integral 
and  indivisible  freedom  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  world. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  great 
British  statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  stated 
with  regret:  "The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 
The  age  of  sophists,  economists  and  calcu- 
lators Is  coming."  Today  it  can  be  said  that 
precisely  the  opposite  tendency  is  observable. 
The  modern  mind  has  been  closed  to  God 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  seems  now  that  God 
is  finding  His  way  back — back  through  closed 
doors. 

The  traffic  of  ideas  Is  duty  free. 


But  all  exceptional  childern,  no  matter  where 

they  be. 
Are  a  pattern  for  love  and  kindness  for  the 

entire  world  to  see. 
Today  we  see  some  nations  who  'are  filled 

with  lust  for  power. 
And  who  can  destroy  the  world  in  the  matter 

of  an  hour. 

So  let's  take  a  leaf  from  these  exceptional 

children  of  fate. 
And  learn  the  lesson  that  they  teach  before 

It  is  too  late. 
Then  the  calm  of  peace  will  set  the  stage  from 

the  ashes  or  rubble  and  dust. 
As  men  and  nations  all  Join  hands  in  honor, 

love  and  trust. 


EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  OF  FATE 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  th.s  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  the  following  poem  which  was 
written  by  my  good  friend  David  Gimbel 
and  which  he  has  dedicated  to  our  be- 
loved friend.  His  Emmence  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing;  who  Dave  describes 
as  "the  chosen  shepherd  of  the  Lord  who 
is  leading  exceptional  children  into  a 
new  world  of  love,  understanding  and 
hope." 

Exceptional  Children  of  Fate 

(By  David  Gimbel) 
Oh,  why  are  they  exceptional?     The  answer 

is  very  clear. 
Because  to  the  parents  of  these  angels  they 

are  so  sweet  and  dear. 
They're  usually  not  expected,  and  from  the 

very  first  breath  of  life. 
All  parents'  hearts  are  filled  with  pain  that 

cuts  Just  like  a  knife. 

You  just  build  your  world  around  them  and 
perhaps-  your   troubles  mount. 

But  somehow  with  love  and  kindness  you 
make  each  moment  count. 

They  penetrate  your  hearts  with  their  inno- 
cent, childish  touch. 

And  with  their  wide,  expressive  eyes  it  can 
mean  so  very  much. 

Their  words  and  steps  come  very  slow,  each 
day  just  seems  like  years. 

And  how  many  times  you  pace  the  floor  and 
eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

At  night  you  tiptoe  in  their  room,  your  com- 
passion is  so  deep. 

You  cover  and  you  kiss  them  while  they  are 
fast  asleep. 

Exceptional   children   may    never    know    the 

meaning  of  shame  or  hate. 
While  some  parents  of  normal  children  sit 

up  at  night  and  wait. 
Then  comes  the  dawn,  and  hearts  are  broken 

with  some  beyond  repair. 
Oh,  those  shattered  dreams  and  agony  that 

loved  ones  then  must  share. 


THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that_the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House.  I  include  the  following 
article  which  I  received  today  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Curran,  chairman  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Maritime  Committee : 

The    Di:mise    of    the    American    Merchant 
Marine — Nick  Johnson  Style 

The  administrative  changes  to  section  804 
of  the  1936  act  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor to  permit  the  use  of  foreign-flag  ships 
to  fulfill  the  trade  route  commitments  of 
the  subsidized  lines  may  signal  the  be- 
ginning of  the  phasing  out  of  subsidized 
American-flag  shipping. 

Section  804  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act  states: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  contractor 
receiving  an  operating-differential  subsidy 
under  title  VI  or  for  any  charterer  of  vessels 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act.  or  any  holding 
company,  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  associate  of 
such  contractor  or  such  charterer,  or  any 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  executive  thereof, 
directly  or  indirectly  to  own.  charter,  act  as 
agent  or  broker  for,  or  operate  any  foreign- 
flag  vessel  which  competes  with  any  Ameri- 
can-flag service  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  essential  as  provided  in  section 
211  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  un- 
der special  clrcums'tances  and  for  good  cause 
shown  the  Commission  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  to 
any  contractor,  for  a  specific  period  of  time, 
by  affirmative  vote  of  four  of  its  members." 

Section  211  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Administrator  to  investigate  and  determine 
the  ocean  services,  routes  and  lines  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  which  are 
or  may  Ije  determined  by  tlie  Administrator 
essential  for  the  promotion,  development, 
expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  U.S.  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  is  directed 
by  the  1936  act  to  "study  all  maritime  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act;  (b)  to  study 
and  to  cooperate  with  vessel  owners  In  de- 
vising means  by  which  (11  the  importers 
and  exporters  of  the  United  States  can  be 
Induced  to  give  preference  to  vessels  under 
United  States  registry,"  This  specific  direc- 
tive is  flagrantly  disregarded  in  the  granting 
of  these  waivers. 

Section  804  Ims  oiily  one  proviso  and  this 
is  included  for  the  specific  purpose  of  per- 
mitting  the   Government    to   grant   exemp- 


tions in  the  most  unusual  circumstances 
only.  The  words,  "In  its  discretion,"  "ulider 
special  circumstances,"  "for  good  cause 
shown,"  "for  a  specific  period  of  time,"  "by 
aflBrmatlve  vote  of  four  of  its  members," — all 
of  these  protective  phrases  attest  to  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  Congress  treated 
this  subject. 

The  discretionary  phrase  places  an  obli- 
gation upon  the  Government  to  exercise  the 
utmost  care  in  administering  this  proviso. 
The  "good  cause"  provision  means  just  what 
it  says.  There  must  be  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  commerce 
to  justify  an  exemption. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  position  is  fur- 
ther substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress was  even  unwilling  to  leave  the  deci- 
sion to  the  more  normal  administrative 
processes  so  a  vote  of  four  out  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  was  provided.  Fur- 
ther, the  Congress  was  fearful  of  the  damage 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  inherent 
•in  any  exercise  of  such  an  exemption  so  it 
provided  for  specific  time  period  limitations. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  legislative 
processes  of  enacting  our  laws  can  fall  to 
escape  the  meaning  here.  It  is  generally 
unlawful  for  any  contractor  under  title  VI 
or  title  VII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  to  own,  charter,  act  as  agent  or  broker 
for,  or  operate  any  foreign-flag  vessel  com- 
peting with  an  essential  American-flag 
service.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
The  Maritime  Administration  has  now 
changed  all  this.  This  change  has  been 
made  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  act. 
Also,  we  fear  that  this  making  of  new  law 
by  the  Administrator  is  all  part  of  the  gen- 
eral drive  to  eliminate  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.     The  new  law  follows: 

"Application  for  waivers  under  Section  804 
for  the  charter  of  foreign-flag  ships  by  sub- 
sidized operators  with  ships  under  charter 
to  the  military  should  be  supported  by  the 
following  information: 

"  ( 1 )  A  showing  that  the  sailing  to  be  made 
by  the  chartered  ship  is  one  which  would,  but 
for  a  lack  of  subsidized  ships  due  to  the 
charter  of  ships  to  the  military,  normally 
be  made  in  the  applicant's  regular  commer- 
cial service; 

"(2)  the  applicant's  assurance  of  the  non- 
availability of  U.S.-flag  ships  for  operation 
under  charter  without  subsidy; 

"(3)  the  applicant's  assurance  that  other 
U.S.-flag  lines  providing  service  in  the  par- 
ticular trade  have  been  contacted  and  have 
indicated  that  they  do  not  object  to  the 
proposed  charter; 

"(4)  the  applicant's  assurance  that  it  has 
consulted  the  labor  unions  manning  it» ships, 
and  has  been  advised  that  they  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  charter; 

"(5)  the  applicant's  agreement  that  any 
profits  realized  from  the  voyages  made  with 
the  chartered  ship  shall  be  included  for  sub- 
sidy accounting  and  that  any  losses  will  be 
for  the  sole  account  of  the  applicant. 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  applica- 
tions will,  of  course,  include  information  as 
to  the  name  and  flag  of  the  foreign-flag  ships. 
the  type,  rate,  and  duration  of  the  charter, 
ports  of  loading  and  discharge,  and  esti- 
mated voyage  results^' 

The  present  condition  of  our  merchant 
marine  is  surely  highlighted  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  we  do  not  have  enough  U.S.- 
flag  ships  to  carry  the  less  than  9  percent  of 
our  imports  and  exports  because  of  the  com- 
mitments m  Vietnam.  The  Administrator 
and  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  just  told  the  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee  that  we  have  suffi- 
cient ships  now  for  any  emergency  and  for 
our  domestic  needs  under  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

Under  what  authority  the  administration 
can  change  the  law  as  enacted  by  Congress 
is  a  mystery.  This  action  was  taken  in  the 
greatest    of    secrecy.     Probably,    because    it 
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contradicts  their  advice  to  the  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee. 

In  the  Interagency  report  there  is  a  refer- 
ence that  the  transfer-out  of  the  America 
was  the  beginning  of  the  phasing-out  of  the 
US-flag  passenger  ships.  This  statement 
is  contributed  to  Nicholas  Johnson. 

Does  this  change  in  section  804  to  allow 
the  use  of  foreign-flag  ship>s  by  the  subsidized 
operators  mean  the  beginning  of  the  phas- 
ing-out of  the  subsidized  liner  companies? 

Is  this  In  agreement  with  the  task  force 
recommendations  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  portrays  as  the  answer  to  pro- 
moting U.S.-flag  shipping? 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  sub- 
sidized companies  are  in  a  box  in  fulfilling 
their  regular  trade  commitments  because 
of  their  participation  In  Vietnam.  The  fact 
that  they  are  short  on  ships  is  not  their 
fault.  The  fault  rests  squarely  on  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  adminis- 
ter the  shipping  policy. 

We  must,  and  we  do,  oppose  any  action 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  excuse 
Its  maladministration  of  our  shipping  laws 
in  this  fashion. 
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THAT  PROLIFIC  WRITER,  EX- 
AMBASSADOR  HENRY  S.  VILARD 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  January  1964  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine,  Ex-Ambassador 
Hemy  S.  Villard  wrote  an  open  letter  to 
me,  published  in  that  issue.  Shortly 
after  its  publication,  I  received  a  letter 
under  date  January  8,  1964,  addressed 
to  me  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration  William  J. 
Crockett.  I  have  never  released  this  let- 
ter, which  has  been  in  my  files  since  that 
date,  and  would  not  do  so  now  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  ex-Ambassa- 
dor's literary  talents  have  been  expanded 
to  the  point  where  he  has  now  written  a 
book,  "Affairs  at  State,"  which  does  a 
great  disservice  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  American  Foreign  Service. 

The  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Secre- 
tary Crockett  reads  as  follows: 
Deputy  ITnder  Secret.^rt  of 

State  Foa  Administration, 
Washington.  January  8, 1964. 
Dear  Mr.  Rooney:  The  Department  ap- 
preciates the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  article  by  former  Ambassador  Henry  S. 
Villard  in  the  January  issue  of  Harpers 
magazine. 

It  is  a  helter-skelter  piece  of  literary  fan- 
tasy. 

The  former  Ambassador's  story  of  the 
bathroom  windows  at  Dakar  Illustrates  the 
point.  The  "picture  window"  he  refers  to  is, 
in  fact,  a  pair  of  French  doors  leading  onto 
a  small  balcony  extending  the  length  of  the 
master  suite.  These  doors  match  those  of 
the  master  bedroom  and  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  official  residence.  Both  open- 
ings have  full-length  louvered  shutters 
which  can  be  closed  to  prevent  visibility  from 
the    outside. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  Is  that 
an  Ambassador,  earning  at  least  $20,000  a 
year,  and  having  a  representation  allowance. 


a  Government-furnished  chauffeur-driven 
car,  a  Government-furnished  house,  filled 
with  Government  furniture.  Government 
china.  Government  glassware  and  silverware, 
and  staffed  with  Government-paid  servants, 
would  find  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Depart- 
ment for  funds  to  buy  a  set  of  bathroom  cur- 
tains, even  if  the  Department  failed  to  fur- 
nish  thetn  in   the  first  place. 

The  Ambassador's  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  man- 
agement complexities  within  the  State  De- 
partment follows  this  pattern  throughout 
the  article. 

Certainly  no  one  would  quarrel  with  the 
statement  that  the  Department  has  grown 
In  size  since  Cordell  Hull  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  1933.  This  Is  because  Its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  have  increased — 
enormously  so  since  World  War  II  as  the 
United  States  assumed  leadership  of  a  free 
world  beset  by  a  multiplicity  of  problems 
alien  to  Mr.  Hull's  era. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
world's  problems  are  a  great  deal  more  com- 
plex today  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
"Old  State,"  and  no  matter  how  nostalgically 
former  Ambassador  Villard  or  anyone  else 
longs  for  those  days,  they  won't  return.  The 
world  is  what  it  Is  and  that  Is  the  way  the 
State  Department  and  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  must  deal  with  It. 

Going  back  just  10  years  ago,  the  United 
States  had  representation  in  73  countries  and 
operated  227  posts  abroad.  In  1954,  we  Is- 
sued 434,644  passports  and  operated  the  De- 
partment in  Washington  with  an  authorized 
strength  of  3.691  officers  and  clerks.  Now  we 
have  representation  In  109  countries  with  op- 
erations at  274  posts.  In  1963,  we  issued 
1.013,488  passports.  In  1964.  our  authorized 
employment  in  the  Department  Is  4,404  posi- 
tions or  an  Increase  over  the  10-year  period 
of  about  20  percent  In  staff  to  handle  opera- 
tional increases  of  more  than  50  percent  in 
the  case  of  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations,  and  of 
over  100  percent  in  passport  Issuances. 
These  two  statistics  are  representative  of 
the  overall  Increase  in  workload  that  has 
been  achieved  with  minimal  Increases  In 
Washington  staffing. 

The  Ambassador  pwints  to  the  African 
Bureau  as  an  example  of  "that  bureaucratic 
behemoth  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  literary  fancy,  the 
African  Bureau  now  has  responsibility  for 
policy  with  respect  to  U.S.  operations  in  39 
countries.  We  are  represented  in  these 
countries  by  34  embassies,  7  consulates  gen- 
eral, 14  consulates,  one  consular  agency, 
and  2  branch  offices  for  a  total  of  58  loca- 
tions. The  total  number  of  officers  and 
clerks  in  the  African  Bureau  backstopplng 
this  operation  in  Washington  at  the  pre- 
sent time  Is  148.  In  addition  to  supervising 
and  supporting  the  540  Americans  running 
our  overseas  establishments  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  African  Bureau  must  coordi- 
nate and  furnish  policy  guidance  to  10  other 
US.  agencies  that  have  operations  in  Africa. 
These  other  programs  have  a  total  of  more 
than  3,300  American  employees  in  Africa. 

The  African  Bureau,  in  addition  to  con- 
ducting its  own  operations,  must  consult 
frequently  with  other  agencies.  And  this 
is  true  of  other  geographical  biu-eaus.  Vir- 
tually every  agency  of  Government  has  a 
legitimate  Interest  in  some  aspect  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  a  vital  concern  In  foreign 
policy  decisions.  The  Department  is  not  the 
sole  dispenser  of  foreign  policy:  It  is  the 
coordinator  of  an  ever-increasingly  compli- 
cated set  of  multiagency  operations.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  decisions  do  take 
more  time.  Many  also  require  difficult  in- 
teragency clearances,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment's affairs  are  not  conducted  by  com- 
mittee consultation  and  decision. 


By  and  large,  the  Department's  work  in 
relation  to  U.S.  operations  in  the  field  is  ex- 
peditiously handled,  partially  because  we 
have,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  de- 
centralized oi>eratlons  and  management  to 
the  field.  But,  of  course,  thtre  are  occa- 
sions when  Washington  andjftily  Washing- 
ton  can  make  a  final  decision  because  of  the 
interagency  complexities  of  a  problem. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  a  good 
manager  in  the  utilization  of  the  funds  and 
positions  granted  to  It  by  Congress.  We 
have  always  endeavored  to  put  whatever  is 
necessary  of  our  money  and  people  on  the 
front  lines  of  our  farflung  activities  in  the 
field.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  Insure 
that  field  activities  are  adequately  supported 
by  Washington  staff. 

The  1965  submission  of  our  budget  will 
represent  the  fourth  year  in  which  the  De- 
partment has  not  requested  (or  received)  a 
net  increase  in  staff. 

Certainly  there  have  been  times  when  we 
have  been  forced  to  curtail  travel  and  to 
give  overseas  operations  less  than  our  people 
have  requested,  but  the  essential  needs  of 
the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  have 
been  met  over  the  years. 

Insofar  as  the  personnel  of  the  Foreign 
Service  are  concerned,  they  have  fared  well  at 
the  hands  of  Congress.  We  have  received 
a  fair  hearing  for  our  legislative  proposals 
and  to  Illustrate  our  budgetary  support  there 
is  enclosed  a  lO-year  table  showing  the  In- 
crease of  differentials  and  allowances  paid 
to  the  Foreign  Service  from  1955  to  1964. 
There  Is  more  than  a  lOO-percent  Increase  in 
these  allowances,  while  total  American  em- 
ployment abroad  on  State  Department  rolls 
increased  from  3.443  Americans  In  1955  to 
4,735  in  1964  or  about  a  40-percent  Increase 
in  personnel  staffing.  This  speaks  rather 
well,  I  believe,  for  the  support  we  have 
sought,  and  that  Congress  has  provided,  for 
Foreign  Service  personnel  stationed  abroad. 
Mr.  Villard's  description  of  congressional 
travel  is  as  absurd  as  the  rest  of  his  article. 
We  In  the  Department  believe  that  it  Is 
vitally  Important  to  the  national  interest 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  travel  abroad  as 
extensively  as  possible,  both  during  and  after 
the  sessions  of  Congress.  We  also  believe  that 
it  Is  right  and  proper  that  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  meet,  greet,  and  entertain 
Members  of  Congress.  In  this  way.  Members 
of  Congress  see  and  evaluate  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Foreign  Service  who  are  repre- 
senting America  abroad. 

Ambassador  Villard's  complaint  that  For- 
eign Service  officers  must  occasionally  per- 
sonally pay  for  this  kind  of  hospitality  is,  to 
my  mind,  uncalled  for.  A  Foreign  Service 
officer  does  not  decline  an  overseas  assign- 
ment because  he  cannot  afford  to  serve.  Nor 
do  most  Foreign  Service  officers  feel  they  must 
be  reimbursed  for  every  act  of  hospitality. 
We  fully  support  the  case  for  larger  repre- 
sentational allowances,  but  a  look  at  other 
allowances  and  differentials  paid  to  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  today  would  convince 
almost  anyone  that  our  most  essential  needs 
are  covered  and  that  an  officer  might  well 
afford  an  occasional  act  of  hospitality — cock- 
tails, lunch,  or  even  a  dinner — for  a  visiting 
Congressman  or  an  official  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment without  expecting  U.S.  reimburse- 
ment. I  am  certain  most  of  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  sliare  this 
feeling. 

In  closing,  we  assure  you  that  the  problems 
of  organization,  operation,  and  staffing  in 
the  Department  have  our  constant  attention. 
We  don't  know  all  the  answers — perhaps  we 
don't  even  know  all  the  problems — but  we 
are  making  consistent  progress  In  reducing 
staff  and  In  cutting  costs  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  places  where  aditional 
Improvement  can  be  made,  and  we  need  both 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the  Con- 


gress of  the  press,  and  of  the  public,  rather 
than  Irresponsible  attacks  such  as  the  line 
taken  In  the  Villard  article. 

We  enclose  for  your  further  information  a 
list  of  management  improvements  made  In 


the  past  year  in  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment, with  an  estimated  saving  for  each 
of  these  items. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn.LiAM  J.  Crockett. 

Dep.^rtment  of  St.^te 


(Enclosures:  Summary  of  Overseas  Ameri- 
can Differential  and  Allowances.  List  of 
Management  Improvements.  Statement  on 
Dakar  Residence.)  » 
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Summary  of  overseas  American  differentials  and  allowances,  fiscal  years  Woo  through  1964 


Allowuiioes 


1955 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1900 


igr.i 


1962 


I 


1963 


1964 


Post - 

mmrlt'rs .-- 

Ti'inpor.iy  lodplnp 

Supplcinontnry  r>osf... 
8oi)aratc  maintenance. 

Marine  iiuard., 

Tr.iiish'r 

E'ltication — 

Home  service  transfer. 


Subtotal,  allowances. 

Differentials    - -- 

Repre.sentulion -. 

Ollicial  rcsi<len<jec 


Total . 


Overseas   medical    costs   for    Foreign    Service 

IKTsonnel - - 

Rest  andreciiiwration  travel - 


$772, 143 

2, 100  943 

259. 614 

'22,141 

5<iO,.'>34 
75, 890 


3,791,265 
,504, 151 
.503,720 
421,  S73 


$814}623 

2,230,380 

254, 051 

"18,038 
5»W,  658 

63,76K 
234,200 

40, 145 


4,223,863 
932, 774 
606, 698 
433,331 


5,221,009 


189,489 


6,196,666 


SS-W,  774 

2,  .527, 528 

340,098 

13,302 

21,450 

642, 6,57 

295, 387 

30t),  7.50 

139, 425 


$709,346 

3,249,128 

384,794 

18,  082 

16,397 

«>76, 104 

7.5, 105 

397,650 

61,880 


$706,9f.7 

3,  246,  278 

356,672 

2.5,950 

12,660 

584,116 

75,000 

398,000 

62,000 


$727,885 

3,319,129 

374, 159 

47,721 

9, 806 

513, 180 

70,403 

486,628 

63,028 


5,145,371 

1,192,973 

794, 191 

50«i,279 


7,638,814 


5,588,486 

1,. 541, 461 

598,909 

498,208 


8,227,064 


5,467,643 

1,510,288 

'      748, 590 

•       54.5, 460 


5,611,939 

1,. 539, 045 

823,103 

572,415 


$775,096 

3,6.33,309 

377,625 

."•.0,735 

20,4.54 

491,687 

SI. 768 

700,866 

64,228 

6, 195,  768 

1,H.54,743 

hti7. 985 

611,003 


$S82, 195 

3, 628,  220 

386, 373 

64,795 

58,540 

488,855 

98,943 

6.51,200 

57,662 


6, 316, 783 

2,  277, 915 

92.5,000 

695,957 


$1,029,212 

3,805,0.54 

520,908 

90,726 

34,194 

449,331 

89, 746 

875,263 

76,665 


$1,101,300 

4-J008, 300 

.544,  100 

9K,tKf) 

35.  4(X) 

*4lA,  700 

92, 300 

920,300 

77,0f)0 


6,971,099 

2, 367, 757 

949,660 

885,  751 


7,342,000 

2,456.000 

973.000 

929.  595 


8,271,981  I     8,  .546, 502  I     9.529,499  |  10,215.655      11, 174,  267  JU^TW^ 


226,916 


310,800 


316,370 


516,784 


546,408 


660,876  494,393 


744,744 

52,874 


7.57,612 
a}0,900 


December  11,  1963. 

MEMORANDtTM    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT 

subject:  COST  reductions 
Your  memorandum  of  November  30  to  the 
heads  of  departments  asks  for  a  report  of 
major  cost  reduction  actions  taken  during 
the  past  year  and  the  steps  proposed  for  next 
year  to  tighten  operations  and  effect  savings. 
This  memorandum  deals  with  the  regular 
operations  of  the  Department  of  State^epa- 
rate  reports  are  being  submitte^„te^u  on 
the  operations  of  the  Agency^or  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
The  appropriations  for  this  Department,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  Government  agencies,  are 
continually  increasing.  Although  I  see  no 
prospect  of  overall  reductions  in  our  ex- 
penditures, we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  redticing  costs  and  effecting 
economies  to  assure  that  the  Government 
receives  a  dollar's  value  for  every  dollar  spent. 
In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  we  need  .to 
constantly  assess  priorities — to  eliminate  the 
marginal  to  provide  for  the  essential — to  hold 
expenses  to  reasonable  limits. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  Department 
has  conducted  diplomatic  and  consular 
activities  throughout  the  world  without  any 
increase  in  manpower.  To  achieve  this,  we 
have  streamlined  procedures,  reduced  report- 
ing requirements,  closed  marginal  consulates, 
and  eliminated  low-priority  functions.  The 
manpower  reductions  achieved  by  these  ac- 
tions have  enabled  us  to  assign  additional 
personnel  to  the  crises  areas  of  the  world, 
to  new  or  expanding  activities,  to  staff  new 
consulates  and  embassies,  and  to  meet  in- 
creased consular  and  other  workloads. 

The  following  are  examples  of  major  ac- 
tions taken  during  the  past  year  to  reduce 
costs : 

1.  Thirteen  consular  posts  have  been 
closed,  reducing  costs  by  $500,000  a  year. 

2.  Regulations  requiring  the  yse  of 
economy  air  travel  have  been  applied,  re- 
ducing costs  substantially. 

3.  Political  and  economic  reports  of  mar- 
ginal utility  have  been  eliminated.  In  Ger- 
many alone  redvictions  in  political  report- 
ing have  resulted  in  reductions  totaling 
$113,000  a  year. 

4.  Administrative  staffs  of  State,  AID,  and 
USIA  have  been  consolidated  in  six  countries 
in  Africa,  resulting  In  substantial  economies. 
In  the  Sudan,  rediictlons  total  $200,000  a 
year;  in  Ivory  Coast.  $78,000. 

5.  In  13  countries  in  Africa,  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  AID  program  has 


been  assigned  to  the  Ambassador,  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  separate  AID  country  program 
director.  This  action  has  made  It  unneces- 
asry  to  establish  AID  positions,  resulting  In 
economies  totaling  $240,000. 

6.  Regional  offices  of  our  security  and  for- 
eign buildings'  programs,  as  well  as  certain 
attaches  with  regional  responsibilities,  have 
been  consolidated  or  moved  to  excess  cur- 
rency countries,  with  the  combined  ob- 
jective of  reducing  costs  and  dollar  outflow,. 

7.  Intensive  efforts  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  In 
our  educational  exchange  programs.  These 
efforts  have  resulted  in  increased  use  of  ex- 
cess currencies,  by  conversion  to  hard  cur- 
rencies and  by  other  special  arrangements. 
In  fiscal  year  1963  more  than  $29  million— 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  educational 
exchange  program — was  spent  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies. This  was  $10  million  more  than 
in  any  preceding  fiscal  year.  About  $11  mil- 
lion was  In  excess  currencies. 

These  actions  are  illustrative  of  the  De- 
partment's efforts  to  reduce  the  costs  and 
effect  economies.  A  more  detailed  listing 
has  been  included  in  our  reports  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  on  the  manpower  utiliza- 
tion program  and  the  special  balance-of- 
payments  review. 

Our  plans  for  the  coming  year  center  pri- 
marily on  continuing  the  efforts  of  the  past 
year.  Responsible  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  our  missions  abroad  have  been  in- 
structed to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
ways  of  carrying  on  their  operations  with 
prudence  and  effectiveness. 

Several  actions  we  are  planning  are  espe- 
cially significant: 

1.  The  Department,  in  close  cooperation 
with  Treasury,  Is  working  out  plans  to  cen- 
tralize in  Washington  or  at  regional  Treas- 
ury offices  overseas  the  disbursing  now  per- 
formed by  66  individual  embassies.  We  ex- 
pect that  cost  reductions  totaling  $376,000 
will  result. 

2.  We  plan  to  extend  the  use  of  economy 
air  travel.  Our  current  estimate  of  addi- 
tional cost  reduction  is  $450,000  annually. 

The  attachment  to  this  memorandum  gives 
other  examples  of  actions  the  Department 
has  taken  in  the  past  year,  as  well  as  those 
planned  for  the  coming  year. 

I  assure  you  of  my  full  support  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  spirit  of  prudence  and  economy 
which  you  have  pledged  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  List  of  actions  taken  in 
the  past  year  to  reduce  costs.  (2)  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  coming  yenr. 


Departm_ent  of  State — List  of  actiOTis  taken 
in  the  past  year  to  reduce  costs 

Reduction 

in  costs 
(annually) 

1.  13    consulates    closed    (Europe: 

Salzburg,  Austria:  Edmon- 
ton, Canada;  Manchester, 
England;  LeHavre,  France; 
Cork.  Ireland;  Venice,  Italy; 
Basel,  Switzerland;  Geneva, 
Switzerland;*  Cardiff,  Wales; 

Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia;  Latin 
America:  Santos,  Brazil;  Near 
East:  Haifa,  Israel,  Far  East: 
Penang,  Malaya) $500,000 

2.  6    consolidated    administrative 

management  organizations 
(CAMO)  established:  Abid- 
jan, Ivory  Coast;  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone;  Khartoum, 
Sudan;  Libreville,  Gabon; 
Yaounde,  Cameroon;  L^o- 
poldvllle,  Congo  (cost  reduc- 
tions estimated  for  Abidjan 
and  Khartoum.  Other  es- 
timates of  reduction  being 
developed) 278,000 

3.  Responsibility  for  AIL  programs 

assigned  to  Ambassadors  in 
13  countries,  eliminating 
need  for  AID  country  direc-  , 
tor.  The  countries  are: 
Chad,  Central  African  Repub- 
lic, Congo  (Brazzaville) 
Upper  Volta.  Niger.  Dahomey, 
Togo,  Malagasy  Republic. 
Senegal.  Algeria,  Ivory  Coast, 
Gabon.  Cameroon 240.000 

4.  Regulations  requiring  economy 

air  travel  applied.  All  do- 
mestic flights  and  all  overseas 
flights  of  less  than  6  hours 
duration  are  made  economy 
class (') 

5.  Office   of    protocol   handled    In- 

creased work  (created  by  ex- 
panding diplomatic  missions 
in  Washington  and  more  visits 
of  foreign  officials)  without 
increased  staff,  by  simplifying 
procedures (') 

6.  The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  re- 

assigned personnel  from  func- 
tions of  lower  priority  to  meet 
new  needs  In  the  Depart- 
ment's public  information 
program (') 

•U.S.  Mission  remains  In  Geneva. 

See  fool  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Department  of  State — List  of  actions  taken 
in  the  past  year  to  reduce  costs — Continued 

XeductUm 

in  costs 
(annually) 

7.  The  historical  office,  by  new  pro- 

cedures, reduced  the  premium 
costs  of  handling  classified 
documents  in  compilation 
printing  of  foreign  relations 
volumes (>) 

8.  The    foreign    reporting   statt   in 

the  Bureau  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs has  eliminated  1.000 
marginal  economic  and  com- 
mercial reports  per  month. 
This  means  l.OOO.OOO  less  doc- 
-  uments  a  year  coming  into 
Washington  from  missions 
abroad (•) 

9.  The  manpower  devoted   to  the 

Cuba  visa  waiver  program  was 
reduced  because  of  declining 
workload $50.  000 

10.  Paperwork  reduced  by  reducing 

the  number  of  mandatory 
visa  opinions  referred  to 
Washington  by  posts  abroad.        (') 

11.  Paperwork  reduced  by  delegat- 

ing to  posts  abroad  authority 
to  seek  routine  waivers  direct 
from  INS  field  offices,  rather 
than  through  the  Department 
in  Washington (') 

12.  The  visa  lookout  books  of  the 

Department  and  INS  have 
been  merged  into  a  single  ref- 
erence book  for  posts  abroad, 
using  automatic  data  process- 
ing methods.  This  simpli- 
fies the  name  check  of  visa 
applicants  by  visa  officers 
abroad (1) 

13.  Consular    reports    from    posts 

abroad  reduced  by  30,000  doc- 
uments   annually 

14.  Passport  Issuances  were  further 

decentralized  to  U.S.  field 
offices (1) 

15.  Surplus  equipment  of  the  De- 

partment used  in  passport 
agencies 

16.  The  Bureau  of  African  Affairs 

reorganized,  abolishing  one 
office  and  redistributing 
functions.  This  action  per- 
mitted meeting  new  demands 
for  manpMDwer  devoted  to 
southern  Africa  (totaling 
•100.000 1  without  Increasing 
total    personnel (') 

IT.  The  Bureau  of  African  Affairs 
eliminated  lower  priority  po- 
sitions abroad  to  provide  per- 
sonnel for  new  pests  at  Lu- 
saka. Northern  Rhodesia,  and 
Blantrre.  Nyasaland;  and  for 
establishing  an  Embassy  in 
newly  independent  Zanzibar.       (') 

18    Fiscal  work  for  7  African  posts 

centralized  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.       18,  000 

19.  Twelve  local  national  positions 

eliminated  from  other  Afri- 
can posts  to  provide  new 
needs  of  the  Embassy  In  Leo- 
poldvlUe (1) 

20.  The  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Af- 

fairs abolished  33  lower  prior- 
ity positions  to  meet  urgent 
new  requirements  at  posts  in 
the  Far  East (') 

21.  A    regional    supply    center    in 

Tokyo  serviced  nearby  poets. 
with  reductions  in  commod- 
ity and  shipping  costs 15.  000 


October  22,  1965 


October  22,  1965 
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Department  of  State — List  of  actions  taken 
ill  the  past  year  to  reduce  costs — Continued 

Reduction 

in  costs 
(annually) 

22.  Marginal      political      reporting 

eliminated  In  posts  in  Ger- 
many  $113,000 

23.  Personnel  reduced   in  the  Bu- 

reau of  Administration  by 
streamlining  procedures  and 
improving  manpower  utiliza- 
tion      314.000 

24.  Improvements    in    routings    ef- 

fected in  the  worldwide  cou- 
rier service.  Even  with  cost 
reductions  service  was  pro- 
vided to  4  new  posts  and 
services  Improved  to  6  others.       40.  000 

25.  Improved   operating   procedures 

have  made  it  possible  for  the 
board  of  examiners  to  proc- 
ess an  81  percent  increase  in 
applications  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice appointments  without  in- 
creasing   personnel (') 

26.  Format    of    biographic    register 

and  foreign  service  list  revised 
to  achieve  reductions  in  pub- 
lication  costs 50,000 

27.  Methods  of  handling  truck  and 

ocean  freight  shipments  lui- 
accompanled  baggage  and 
shipment  of  household  effects 
improved 82,  000 

28.  The    library    increased    borrow- 

ing from  otlier  libraries  and 
arranged  for  free  acquisition 
of  telephone  directories  for 
distribution  to  overseas 
posts 35,  000 

29.  Old  furniture  refinished  and  9 

pieces  of  switchboard  equip- 
ment  removed-. 30.000 

30.  New  supply  system  established 

for  U.S. -manufactured  office 
machines   for   posts   abroad..        30,  000 

31.  Exhaustive  operational  apprais- 

als to  assure  maximum  effi- 
ciency were  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing offices :  Reproduction 
and  distribution,  publica- 
tions, library,  budget  and  fi- 
nance, and  security (') 

32.  Travel  cost  of  the  security  pro- 

gram reduced,  by  Improving 
itineraries  of  Investigators, 
eliminating  team-travel 
abroad  to  the  full  extent 
possible,  realinement  of  geo- 
graphic areas  served  by  re- 
gional   offices (') 

33.  Realinement    consolidation    or 

elimination  of  regional  for- 
eign buildings  offices,  field 
service  engineers  and  inte- 
rior design  functions 200,000 

34.  Tlie    Bureau    of    Near   Eastern 

Affairs  abolished  18  lower 
priority  positions  (costing 
$148,000)  to  meet  urgent 
needs  at  other  {xists  In  the 
area (») 

35.  Cost-sharing    agreements    have 

been  negotiated  with  Austria. 
Germany  and  Sweden  under 
which  these  countries  con- 
tribute to  the  exchange  of 
persons  program _ 750,000 

36.  The    passport    office    issued    or 

renewed  1,018.000  passports 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  compared 
With  867,000  last  year.  Is- 
suances per  man-year  in- 
creased from  2.286  in  1962  to 
2.605    in    1963 (i) 

'  No  estimate. 


Department  of  State— Steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  coming  year 

ACTION 

Estimated 

reduction 

in  annual  costs 

1.  Centralized  disbursing  by  Treas- 

ury for  66  Embassies $376,000 

2.  Extension  of  economy  class  air 

travel 450.000 

3.  Extensive  review  of  consular  op- 

erations in  Mexico  to  deter- 
mine whether  consular  offices 
there  should  be  eliminated 
or  consolidated (') 

4.  Continued   application  of  auto- 

mated data  processing  facili- 
ties— 11  projects  now  under- 
way        (1) 

5.  Elimination  of  the  microfilming 

of    telegrams (') 

6.  Completion  of  extensive  surveys 

now  underway  jointly  with 
AID  and  USIA  to  reduce  or 
.  halt  the  continuing  rise  of 
Joint  administrative  costs 
abroad (<) 

7.  Continued  alertness  by  all  offi- 

cials to  ways  of  economizing  in 
day-to-day    operations (') 

'  No  estimate. 

DAKAR    RESIDENCE 

Tlie  residence  in  Dakar  was  completed  in 
1960  at  a  cost  of  $260,095;  the  land  was  a 
gift. 

The  picture  window  referred  to  in  the 
article  is  In  fact  a  pair  of  French  doors  lead- 
ing onto  a  small  balcony  which  extends  the 
length  of  the  master  svilte.  The  doors  match 
those  of  the  master  bedroom  and  are  part  of 
the  architectural  treatment  of  the  residence. 
Both  openings  have  full  length  louvered 
shutters  which  can  be  closed  to  prevent 
visibility  if  desired. 

In  addition,  curtain  material  was  pur- 
chased and  shipped  to  Dakar  to  adequately 
provide  coverage  for  all  window  and  door 
openings.  The  actual  making  of  the  curtains 
was  performed,  at  Dakar  to  irxsure  proper 
fitting.  It  appears  that  the  material  was 
not  economically  used  and  the  bathroom 
opening  was  not  originally  curtained.  This 
was  subsequently  corrected. 

The  present  Ambassador  has  found  the 
house  most  satisfactory  both  from  a  personal 
point  of  view  as  well  as  for  his  official  enter- 
tainment purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  as  the  result  of  some 
recent  impartial  reviews  of  "Affairs  at 
State,"  written  by  the  same  Henry  S. 
ViUard,  I  have  asked  a  highly  cultured 
American  Ambassador  to  review  this 
book  using  his  professional  knowledge  as 
a  basis.  The  following  is  his  unedited 
report : 

"Affairs  at  State."  a  new  book  by  former 
Ambassador  Henry  Serrano  Villard.  has  been 
described  as  "a  career  diplomats  candid  ap- 
praisal of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service." 

A  reader  who  knows  the  facts  closes  the 
covers  of  that  book  with  sadness  and  dis- 
appointment. 

Everyone  can  agree  with  Vlllard's  premise 
that  ."the  hard  core  Foreign  Service  officer 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  the 
quality  of  the  service  he  performs  for  his 
fellow  Americans  improved  by  adequate 
funds,  by  the  elmination  of  politics,  by  a 
high  standard  of  entrance  requirements,  and 
by  a  topnotch  organization  In  which  the 
human  equation  in  his  profession  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  bureaucracy"  (p. 
240).     But  Villard.   in  his  own   inimitable 


fashion,  cannot  escape  many  distorted  sUte- 
ments  of  fact  and  many  half-truths. 

They  cry  for  correction. 

Villard  uses  his  book  to  attack  members 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Appropriations — and  veteran  Chairman 

JOHN  J.   ROONET. 

Villard  denounces  that  group  for  its  ap- 
propriations for  the  State  Department  and 
for  funds  for  official  representation — which, 
be  asserts,  "Booney  and  his  associates  find 
as  hard  to  swallow   as  a  cup   of   hemlock" 

(p.  107). 

He'further  alleges  that  "the  Rooney  rulings 
on  how  the  State  Department  spends  its 
j^oney— and  how  much  it  gets — are  absolute. 
None  of  his  colleagues  cares  to  cross  him; 
there  Is  no  appeal  from  his  decisions;  and 
no  one  actively  connected  with  the  Foreign, 
Service  would  dare  to  offend  him  for  fear  that 
the  State  Department's  budgetary  request 
might  be  adversely  affected"  (p.  108) . 

He  attacks  Rooney's  Irish  immigrant  back- 
ground; denounces  a  "representative"  For- 
eign Service;  scores  minority  groups,  such 
as  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Puerto  Rlcans;  flays 
administrators  and  managers;  and  wants  to 
turn  the  clock  back  to  a  Foreign  Service 
comprised  of  an  Ivy  League  "elite." 

Now,  many  people  are  devoted  to  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States.  "Of  the 
United  States"  means  Just  that — not  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  Eastern  seaboard;  not 
of  the  west  coast;  not  of  the  Southwest. 

The  record  will  show  that  Rooney  and  his 
colleagues  regard  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  as  the  first  point  of  contact 
with  other  nations  of  the  world;  that  It  must 
represent  the  United  States  at  Its  best. 

RooNEY's  experience  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  spans  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years.  During  this 
time  he  has  observed  innumerable  members 
Of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 
in  Washington  and  at  posts  throughout  the 
world.  .    ' 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service,  he  has  participated 
in  scores  of  congressional  actions  Involving 
foreign  affairs  operations. 

"We  in  the  Congress,  like  our  constituents, 
want  capable  men  and  women  running  our 
foreign  affairs,"  he  has  said.  "We  want  only 
the  best— loyal,  diligent,  patriotic  Americans 
with  ability  and  skill. 

"I  have  seen  the  great  strides  which  have 
been  made  over  the  years  to  attain  this  goal. 
As  a  Congressman  and  as  a  citizen  I  salute 
this  progress. 

"I  salute  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
the  Foreign  Service  who  serve  our  Nation 
around  the  world." 

Obviously,  there  is.  and  will  continue  to  be. 
resentment  of  VlUards  unfounded  charges. 
Lefs  take  up  a  few  of  his  misstatements; 
The  author  asserts  that  "congressional  nig- 
gardliness In  the  annual  appropriations  for 
the  Foreign  Service  is  notorious.  Despite 
the  most  painstaking  estimates  of  the  mini- 
mum amounts  it  considers  necessary,  the 
State  Department  Is  regularly  denied  what  it 
asks  for.  Its  supporters  and  defenders,  wher- 
ever one  looks,  seem  always  absent"  (p.  2) . 

Lets  look  at  the  record  for  the  past  10 
years: 

In  fiscal  year  1956  the  regular  State  De- 
partment appropriation  was  $147,200,000. 
In  fiscal  year  1966  the  estimate  had  Jumped 
to  $396,400,000 — or  almost  $400  million. 

And  during  that  same  year  the  item  on 
"Salaries  and  expenses" — the  lifeblood  of  the 
budget— had  Jumped  from  $79  million  In  fis- 
cal year  1956  to  an  estimated  $182  million 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

A  net  Increase,  It  should  be  noted,  of  $103 
million.    Hardly  "niggardly." 
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Then  there  Is  the  author's  charge  that  the 
Department's  "representation  allowance"  has 
been  whoUy  Inadequate  (p.  109).  That  rep- 
resentation allowance — which  runs  to  al- 
most $1  mUlion  a  year — is  for  official,  foreign 
representation,  not  for  entertaining  visiting 
Americans  or  former  college  classmates  Jun- 
keting abroad.  The  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  increased  the  amount 
year  after  year. 

It  is  the  view  of  Roonet  and  his  colleagues 
that  a  million  dollars  or  so  should  buy 
quite  a  few  drinks  and  quite  a  few  dinners. 
It  might  be  added  that  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  receives  any  official  representation 
funds  for  entertaining  visiting  constituents 
who  come  to  Washington. 

The  State  Department  is  allowed  this  item 
in  the  budget  because  it  reimburses  in  part 
those  expenditures  authorized  by  law  which 
Foreign  Service  officers  incur.  Incur,  it 
should  be  pointed  out.  in  esUbllshing  and 
nialntalnlng  contacts  with  local  government 
officials  and  prominent  members  of  local 
groups. 

In  1956  the  Department  was  allowed  a 
total  of  $575,000. 

The  House  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
has  Increased  those  representation  allow- 
ances over  the  years. 

In  1961  it  had  Jumped  to  $872,000. 
In  1965  it  had  jumped  to  $993,000. 
And  it  was  estimated  that  the  representa- 
tion allowances  for  1966  will  be  well  over  a 
million  dollars — or  $1,050,000. 

No  American  taxpayer  considers  these  sums 
"niggardly."  Nor  does  the  State  Depart- 
ment consider  them  "niggardly." 

The  State  Department's  official  representa- 
tion fund  should  be  used  sparingly.  It« 
purpose  Is  not  to  "wine  and  dine"  the  world. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  indeed — and  a  sad 
commentary  on  America's  bountiful  gener- 
osity to  peoples  everywhere — when,  as  Vil- 
lard coptends,  "the  day  may  come  when  the 
battle  was  lost  for  the  free  world  for  want 
of  a  caviar  canape"   (p.  115). 

Despite  Vlllard's  contemptuous  "niggard- 
liness" statement,  the  Department  proceeded 
to  do  its  business.  Of  course,  it  has  tight- 
ened its  belt,  but  it  has  operated  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 
Let's  see  how  well  It  managed: 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk,  told  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  how  the  Department  got 
along  each  year  on  nearly  $400  million: 

"During  the  past  4  years."  he  told  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  In 
February  1965,  "we  have  succeeded  in  making 
significant  improvement  in  the  management 
of  the  Department  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  streamlined  many  activities.  We 
have  eliminated  marginal  functions.  We 
liave  made  economies.  We  have  strength- 
ened our  organization,  and  Improved  our 
facilities  and  the  quality  of  our  person- 
nel. •   •    • 

"We  have  met  our  many  problems  and 
heavy  workload  without  Increases  in  per- 
sonnel," the  Secretary  continued.  "The 
number  of  people  in  the  Department  today 
is  approximately  the  same  as  it  was  4  years 
ago — indeed  12  years  ago.  This  has  been 
possible  because  we — with  the  help  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  committee— have  Im- 
proved the  management  of  the  Department. 
It  has  also  been  due  to  the  hard  work  of  our 
personnel. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  pursued  a 
hard-hitting  and  consistent  attack  on  ineffi- 
cient, out-dated  and  marginal  operations. 
We  have  Increased  productivity  in  passport 
and  consular  activities,  closed  marginal  posts, 
automated  routine  work,  trimmed  publica- 
tions and  reporting  requirements.  We  esti- 
mate that  Improvements  of  this  kind  have 
made  It  possible  to  reprogram  some  $4.5  mU- 
llon  to  new  or  higher  pfiorlty  work.     Most 


of  these  actions  have  been  reported  to  this 
committee  previously.  We  will  continue  to 
improve  our  operations  and  increase  effi- 
ciency. *  •  •" 

Secretary  Rusk  told  members  of  the  House 
subcommittee : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  past  4  years. 
I  am  proud  also  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Department,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
have  willingly  assumed  greater  Individual 
workloads.  They  have  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  morale  and  esprit  de  corps.  They 
have  unstintlngly  served  our  Nation  and 
the   cause  of  peace. 

"I  am  also  greatly  appreciative  of  the 
support  we  have  received  from  you  and 
other  members  of  this  committee.  •  •  •  In 
summaqj,  Mr,  Chairman,  with  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  cooperation  of 
this  committee,  we  have  made  solid  progress. 
We  are — ^to  use  the  President's  Inaugural 
words — 'always  trying  and  always  gaining'." 
The  State  Department  apparently  got  along 
very  well  with  the  money  the  committee 
allowed.  The  Secretary  wasn't  complaining. 
Now,  let's  take  another  charge  In  Vlllard's 
lxx>k: 

The  former  Ambassador  asserts,  on  page  6, 
that  "from  the  mcmient  a  young  Foreign 
Service  officer  enters  the  confines  of  bu- 
reaucracy, he  feels  the  disciplines  of  caution 
and  conformity.  •  •  •" 

Villard  conveys  a  totally  false  impression 
of  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  For- 
eign Service. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Joseph 
Palmer  II,  recently  told  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  19th  selection  boards,  who 
are  now  reviewing  the  records- of  5.200  of- 
ficers that  the  Service  Is  "staffed  •  •  •  by 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  standards  of 
excellence.  •   •   •  " 

"We  need  only  to  look  at  the  recent  ex- 
amples of  Mike  Hoyt  and  the  members  of  the 
Stanleyville  staff  who,  despite  the  mental 
and  physical  strains  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected for  months  on  end,  put  service  above 
self  with  dignity,  courage  and  professional 
skill. 

"Or  take  John  Cllngerman  who.  without 
thought  for  himself  (the  Director  General 
continued),  volunteered  to  go  Into  Stanley- 
ville in  the  first  waves  of  airborne  forces  to 
contribute  his  unique  knowledge  of  the  local 
scene  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  rescue  oper- 
ation. Or  tiilnk  about  the  young  officers  in 
the  Vietnam  village  program  who  daily  risk 
their  lives  for  the  opportunity  to  apply  their 
professional  competence  to  the  solution  of 
the  dangerous  and  stubborn  problems  of  that 
explosive  situation.   •   •    * "  • 

Caution  and  conformity  Indeed. 
Or,  let's  take  another  of  Vlllard's  half- 
truths  about  today's  State  Department — this 
one  on  page  12:  "  •  •  •  Its  top  posts  bar- 
tered away  for  political  purposes,  its  career 
men  Ignored  in  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments." 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  79  career 
officers  serving  as  Ambassadors,  or  74  pyercent 
of  the  todtal.     This  is  an  alltime  high. 

Director  General  Palmer  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  long  time 
since  Foreign  Service  officers  have  served 
simultaneously  as  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  Paris. 
Rome,  Moscow.  Mexico  City,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  missions  around  the 

world. 

President  Johnson  himself  has  declared— 
at  his  press  conference  on  March  19  this 
year — that  "I  believe  the  quality  of  the  tal- 
ent and  capacity  In  the  top  positions  of  the 
Federal  service,  and  in  the  other  positions  as 
well,  is  without  paraUel  In  modem  times. 
This  high  level  of  quaUty  is  going  to  be 
maintained.     I     am     determined     that    the 
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American  people  shall  be  served  by  the  very 
best  talent  available,  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  principles  and  performance — not  politics 
or  speculation." 

But  Villard  maintains  that  the  "ultimate 
prizes"  of  the  career  service  are  "carried  off 
by  px)liticians"  (p.  15). 

He  also  discusses  "the  lengthy,  unwieldy 
administrative  tail,  which,  to  the  detriment 
of  efficient  operations,  threatens  to  wag  the 
politico-geographic  dog"   (p.   19) . 

Now,  it  can  be  said,  based  on  the  record, 
that  some  highly  capable  administrative  peo- 
ple in  State  have  played  a  vital  role  in  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  duplication  and  in- 
efficiency, and  to  reduce  costs. 

EWrector  General  Palmer  has  said  that  the 
business  of  foreign  affairs  is  not  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  professional  diplomat. 

"Let  me  be  specific,"  Ambassador  Palmer 
says.  "We  all — or  most  of  us — instinctively 
recognize  and  accept  that  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  managing  a  post  overseas — or  a  unit 
at  home — is  essential  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  our  mission.  And  yet  I 
sense  that  many  of  us  are  uncomfortable 
with  modern  management  concepts,  primar- 
ily because  we  have  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing them." 

Villard  decries  the  "watering  down"  of  the 
Foreign  Service  by  hiring  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  to  staff  the  posts  at  home 
and  abroad. 

His  apparent  prejudice  is  showing  when  he 
contends  (p.  29),  "But  padding  the  rolls 
With  Negroes  under  the  impetus  of  civil 
rights  is  another  matter  •  *  •."  "Even  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Indian  minorities  now 
have  their  claimants  for  a  place  in  the  sun 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  if  room  must  be  made 
for  them,  somebody  else  must  move  over" 
(p.  30). 

Thank  God  this  is  a  democracy,  where 
everyone — regardless  of  his  race  or  the  color 
of  his  skin — can  have  an  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent the  United   States  abroad. 

And  thank  God  that  even  though  Rodney's 
parents  were  immigrants,  and  even  though 
he  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  he  has  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  represent  millions  of  con- 
stituents in  the  great  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  author  reports  that  "The  old  service 
of  the  Rogers  Act  was  frankly  an  elite  corps" 
(p.  152).  He  laments  the  fact  that  "the 
Dei>artment  instead  of  searching  for  can- 
didates trained  only  in  political  science, 
wants  men  and  women  with  'broad'  train- 
ing who  can  fill  positions  in  administrative, 
consular  and  economic  affairs"  (p.  157). 

Well,  what's  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  says  that  some  of  the  members  of 
that  Service  "are  so  substantively  oriented 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  comprehending,  absorbing,  and 
adapting  new  ideas  and  concepts  in  other 
fields  that  may  be  of  great  value — and  even 
essential — to  use  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business." 

Villard  is  nostalgic  for  the  good,  old  days. 
So  are  many  of  us.  But  they  are  gone  for- 
ever. 

He  wistfully  says  that  "of  late  the  rich 
old  blood  has  been  further  diluted"  (p.  175) 
by  opening  the  Foreign  Service  to  other 
groups,  such  as  personnel  from  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  to  civil  service  per- 
sonnel in  foreign  affairs  agencies. 

It  is  difficult  to  buy  the  statements  by  the 
author  (p.  200)  that  "dispossessed  career 
men  roam  the  corridors  looking  for  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  their  rank  and  ex- 
perience" and  (p.  202)  that"*  •  •  on  leaving 
the  Department's  payroll,  an  Ambassador  is 
consigned  to  oblivion." 

Only  recently  Secretary  Rusk  Invited 
more  than  1,000  retired  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers to  attend  a  Foreign  Service  Day  con- 
ference on  November  12  to  map  plans  for 
utilizing   the  services   of  retired   personnel. 


Many  distinguished  officers  have  been  called 
back  for  special  assignments. 

Who  would  want  to  subscribe  to  the  au- 
thor's recommendation  that  we  shoiild  "look 
for  candidates  among  the  qualified  few 
rather  than  the  geographically  distributed 
thousands"  (p.  221)?  Let  us  not  turn  this 
great  Nation  into  a  "silk  stocking  district." 

The  Foreign  Service  should  be  strength- 
ened and  supported  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  times.  But  it  must  be  built  on  the 
foundations   of  democracy. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  THE  MILLENNIUM 
OP  POLAND  AS  A  CHRISTIAN 
NATION 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER 


place  during  the  year  of  the  millennium 
of  Poland,  next  spring,  when  it  should  be 
fully  completed,  with  as  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  present  as  wish  to 
attend. 

As  we  return  to  our  own  homes  and 
abide  a  short  time  among  old  friends 
and  relatives  may  we  prepare  ourselves 
for  our  return  to  our  duties  here  to  expe- 
dite proposals  and  give  support  to  essen- 
tial measures  which  will  assure  America's 
full  participation  in  the  millennium 
observances. 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  rush  and  preoccupation 
to  accomplish  so  much  in  such  a  short 
time,  I  feel  it  is  highly  important  for  all 
of  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  certain  signifi- 
cant events  which  will  transpire  in  the 
coming  months. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  this 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  assume 
convincing  leadership  in  stimulating  the 
people  of  our  country  to  recognize  and 
participate  in  the  worldwide  observance 
of  the  millennium  of  Poland  as,  a  Chris- 
tian nation.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  as 
we  reconvene  on  January  10,  1966,  exact- 
ly 1.000  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Polish 
nation,  we  will  enact  appropriate  legisla- 
tion in  recognition  of  this  historic  event. 

The  millennium  observances  have  great 
meaning  not  only  for  the  more  than  8 
million  loyal  Americans  who  pride  them- 
selves in  their  Polish  ancestry,  but  for 
all  who  enjoy  independence  and  liberty 
today.  No  American  can  but  recognize 
the  importance  of  his  debt  to  the  many 
generations  of  Polish  patriots  who  for  a 
full  1,000  years  have  kept  the  torch  of 
freedom  burning  and  the  banners  of  the 
Christian  church  flying. 

It  is  important  that  all  of  us  of  every 
faith  and  creed — Americans  of  all  racial 
and  ethnic  backgrounds,  join  with  the 
people  everywhere  throughout  the  world 
in  commemorating  this  great  event. 

It  is  important  for  this  country  to  at- 
tribute the  same  significance  to  this  event 
which  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  does 
in  planning  the  building  of  a  new  church 
in  Rome  and  a  possible  visit  next  year  to 
Poland  as  a  part  of  the  millennium  ob- 
servance. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  members  of  this  body,  joined  by  the 
members  of  the  other  body  would  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  use  the 
millennium  to  demonstrate  our  love  for 
the  Polish  people  by  supporting  fully  the 
efforts  of  our  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, in  "building  bridges"  between  our- 
selves and  these  people  who  now  observe 
under  restrictive  Communist  conditions 
their  1,000th  anniversary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  dedication  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican Research  Hospital  for  Children  in 
Krakow,   Poland,  should   properly   take 


BANK  MERGER  LEGISLATION— SEN- 
ATE LEADERS  URGE  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  RESTRAINT 

Mr.  DYAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 

illhere   objection    f^I'^^ri^itL'^'- I^^J^^^^'^^y  '^- 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  bank 
merger  legislation  addressed  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  signed  by  five  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  other  body. 
The  letter  urges  the  Attorney  General 
to  refrain  from  any  further  steps  in  cer- 
tain bank  merger  cases  in  view  of  the 
passage  of  S.  1698  by  the  Senate  without 
dissent  and  the  fact  that  "an  equally 
effective  measure  was  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee just  this  week." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

October  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  It  had  been 
our  earnest  hope  and  expectation  that  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress action  would  have  been  completed  on 
a  measure  clarifying  the  existing  confusion 
with  regard  to  bank  mergers.  Such  a  bill,  S. 
1698,  passed  the  Senate  without  dissent  last 
June,  and  a  somewhat  different  but  equally 
effective  measure  was  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Just  this 
week — but  not  in  time  for  final  floor  action 
by  the  House  and  Senate. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  we  will  have 
enacted  such  a  measure  In  the  early  days  of 
the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress.  This 
being  so,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  dur- 
ing this  Interim  period,  action  might  be 
taken  with  regard  to  several  of  the  bank 
mergers  now  challenged  by  your  Department 
which  might  prejudice  the  application  of  the 
new  law.  As  you  know,  two  such  merger 
cases  are  now  in  the  final  stages  of  settle- 
ment by  divestiture,  and  the  four  others  are 
in  various  pretrial  or  trial  stages.  All  of 
these  cases  will  be  basically  affected  by  new 
legislation  which,  as  we  have  noted,  we  ex- 
pect to  be  enacted  shortly.  For  example,  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  would  terminate 
all  six  pending  cases;  all  versions  of  the  bill 
considered  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  would  terminate  the  three 
mergers  consummated  before  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia  case; 
and  the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  would  also  provide 


new  standards  to  be  applied  in  the  cases  in- 
volving the  three  mergers  consummated  after 
the  Philadelphia  decision. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  con- 
cern lest  what  seems  clearly  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  in  the  area  of  bank  mergers  be 
frustrated  by  action  taken  in  any  of  the  six 

^'^'Snimgly",  we  urge  that  you  refrain  from 
anv  further  steps  In  these  cases,  particularly 
The  two  which  are  now  in  the  final  stages  of 
divestiture,  until  the  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  during  the  coming  session  to 
conclude  its  consideration  of  the  pending 
hank  merger  legislation. 

in  addition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
cases  are  pending  in  the  Judicial  branch  we 
request  that  on  our  behalf  you  respectfully 
brinK  our  views  to  the  attention  of  the  sev- 
eral courts  having  Jurisdiction  over  these  six 
pending  cases. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Mike  Mansfield, 

Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 
Everett  McKinlkt  Dirksen. 

Minority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
;,  Cliairman. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Banking'and  Currency. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 


THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  DYAL.''  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hagen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
Is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  most 
helpful  pieces  of  farm  legislation  since 
the  far-reaching  measures  of  the  1930"s. 
It  is  important  to  farm  and  city  people 

For  more  than  three  decades  we  have 
been  working  to  develop  farm  programs 
which  will  do  three  things: 

First.  Provide  full  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  for  consumers  at  fair  prices. 

Second.  Provide  balanced  abundance 
so  that  farmers  can  achieve  a  fair  return 
for  their  magnificent  productive  achieve- 
ments. , 

Third.  Provide  this  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  taxpayers. 

'The  farm  bill  enacted  by  this  Congress 
brings  these  three  goals  clearly  Into  sight. 
It  will  enable  consumers  to  enjoy  full 
abundance  for  a  steadily  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  their  take-home  pay.  This 
year  we  are  spending  less  than  18.5  per- 
cent of  our  after-taxes  income  for  food, 
compared  with  about  22  percent  only  10 
years  ago.  In  the  next  10  yeai-s  we  may 
be  able  to  cut  the  cost  of  food  to  less  than 
15  percent  of  our  consumer  dollar.  This, 
In  effect,  would  add  $15  billion  to  the 
buying  power  of  American  consumers. 

The  new  act  assures  a  further  rise  in 
farm  Income.  From  1960  to  1964  this 
Nation  enjoyed  the  longest  period  of 
peacetime  farm  income  stability  in  half 
a  century.  This  year  farm  income  is 
surging  ahead— to  $13.5  billion,  more 
than  $1.8  billion  above  1960.    Net  Income 


per  farm  this  year   will  be  one-third 
higher  than  in  1960.    These  gains  have 
been  achieved  largely  through  the  suc- 
cess of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams.  The  R)od  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  improves  these  programs  and  ex- 
tends them  for  4  years.    Further.  It  ap- 
plies the  successful  approach  of  these 
programs  to  rice  and  cotton  on  a  4-year 
basis.    It  extends  the  wool  program  also 
for  4  years.    It  helps  to  insure  stability 
for  dairymen  and  dependable  supplies  of 
quality   dairy  products  for  consumers. 
Efficient  family-size  farms  will  be  able, 
in  the  next  4  years,  to  achieve  fiUl  parity 
of  Income  with  other  economic  groups. 
Operators  of  small  farms  will  also  im- 
prove their  Income— or  If  they  seek  to 
leave  farming,  the  new  bill  will  help  them 
get  fair  compensation  for  their  assets. 

The  bill  will  reduce  the  cost  of  farm 
programs  by  making  greater  use  of  the 
marketplace    In    domestic    and    export 

col  PS, 

The  ultimate  goal  of  any  fann  pro- 
gram always  is  to  insure  that  the  farmer 
has  enough  income.  The  means  gener- 
ally is  regulation  of  the  production;  the 
only  alternative  is  complete  coUapse  of 
the  commodities  market. 

The  Farm.  Act  contains  a  cropland  ad- 
justment ptogram.  This  will  enaWe 
farmers  and  local  communities  to  make 
long-range  plans  for  converting  unneed- 
ed  cropland  to  conservatiori,  wildlife  and 
recreational  uses.  Some  land  could  even 
be  shifted  permanently  Into  parks  and 
natural  beauty  areas  for  the  benefit  of  all 

our  people. 

This  Congress  has  enacted  more  good 
legislation— more  legislation  that  Is 
meaningful  to  more  people— than  any 
prior  session  of  Congress  In  history. 

I  am  proud  of  It  all.  but  nothing  we 
have  done  will  give  me  any  greater  pride 
than  Uie  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1965.  This  is  consumer 
legislatloft— farm  legislation— legislation 
for  all  Americans. 


TOWARD  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY- 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Ml-  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  LMr.  BrademasI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89th  Congiess  has  built  dramatically 
upon  the  foimdation  laid  by  the  88th 
Congress,  which  President  Johnson  aptly 
described  as  "the  Education  Congress." 
In  addition  to  passing  the  pioneering 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  the  first  bill  enacted  In  history  which 
provides  general  financial  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Congress  this  year  approved  another 
milestone  measure,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  which  will  provide  a  number 
of  programs  to  strengthen  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  Nation. 

Enrollment  on  the  American  college 
campus  is  now  at  5.4  million,  up  8  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago.    By  1975.  10  shout 


years  from  now,  college  enrollment  Is 
expected  to  reach  BV2  million  or  more 
and  expenditures  needed  for  the  expan- 
sion of  higher  education  facilities  to 
meet  this  increased  burden  have  been 
estimated  at  $33  bilUon.  The  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  will  be  of  immense 
help  to  our  colleges  and  universities  in 
meeting  these  new  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  touches 
on  another  important  problem.  Rising 
costs  have  put  a  college  education  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  able  young  Ameri- 
cans and  made  it  an  onerous  burden  for 
many  others.  The  act  provides  new  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  for  both 
exceptionally  poor  students  and  those 
from  middle-income  families. 

SUMMARY    OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  here  to  summar- 
ize the  major  provisions  of  the  landmark 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

First.  As  I  have  indicated,  ttie  act  es- 
tablishes for  the  first  time  a  program  of 
educational  opportunity  grants,  ranging 
from  $200  to  $1,000,  for  able  but  excep- 
tionally needy  undergraduate  students. 
Thousands  of  bright  young  Americana 
who  would  otherwise  be  denied  a  college 
education  will  have  that  c^jportunity  and 
thereby  eniich  the  life  of  the  Nation  as 
well  as  their  own  lives. 

Another  new  program  auUiorized  by 
the  act  provides  for  guaranteed  reduced 
interest  studekt  loans  which  will  be  of 
great  help  to  middle-income  famiUes. 
Students  can  obtain  loans  from  banks, 
credit  unions,  or  other  commercial 
sourcas,  and  the  loans  will  be  Insured 
regardless  of  family  income.  For  stu- 
dents from  families  with  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $15,000  or  less,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  loans  up  to  6  percent  during  col- 
lege and  3  percent  thereafter. 

The  law  also  broadens  the  existing 
work-study  program  to  Include  middle- 
income  students  although  low-Income 
students  will  continue  to  receive  pref- 
erence. 


NATIONAL   teacher   CORPS    ESTABLISHED 

Second.  The  act  authorizes  a  6,000- 
member  National  Teacher  .Corps  com- 
posed of  experienced  teachers  and  teach- 
er-interns who  will  serve  for  up*  to  2 
years,  at  the  request  of  and  under  the 
control  of  local  school  authorities,  in 
both  city  slums  and  areas  of  rural 
poverty. 

Third.  The  act  will  help  poorer,  de- 
veloping colleges  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  their  offerings  by  authorizing  coop- 
erative programs  with  established  imi- 
versities  as  well  as  fellowships  for  tal- 
ented graduate  students  and  junior  fac- 
ulty membei-s  to  teach  In  struggling  In- 
stitutions.   . 

Fourth.  The  act  authorizes  grants  to 
enable  colleges  and  universities  to  pur- 
chase books  and  materials  for  their  li- 
braries, and  also  provide  training  for 
librarians.  The  Library  of  Congress  will 
also  be  strengthened  to  enable  the  Li- 
brary to  acquire  and  catalog  scholarly 
materials  from  throughout  the  world. 

Fifth.  The  act  will  support  commuruty 
service  and  university  extension  pro- 
grams to  enable  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  tackle  more  effectively 
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such  pressing  problems  as  poverty, 
transportation,  iinemployment,  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Sixth.  The  1965  act  will  double  the 
funds  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  academic 
facilities  by  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963.  The  1965  law  also 
authorizes  funds  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  purchase  television  and 
other  equipment  and  for  minor  remodel- 
ing of  buildings. 

FELLOWSHIPS    FOR    ELEMENTARY   AND   SECXJNDART 
SCHOOLTEACHERS 

Seventh.  The  act  provides  a  new  pro- 
gram of  up  to  24,500  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  for  persons  now  pui'sviing 
or  who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educatioa 
These  fellowships  will  significantly  raise 
the  quality  of  our  school  by  improving 
the  quality  of  education  of  their  teachers 
in  their  subject  matter  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th  Congress  be- 
gan with  the  passage  of  the  extraordi- 
nary Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  passage  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  represents  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  the  young  people  of 
America  in  the  closing  days  of  the  first 
session  of  Congress.  By  providing  new 
programs  of  student  financial  assistance, 
increased  funds  for  facilities  and  by  au- 
thorizing other  new  progi-ams,  this  leg- 
islation will  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  Nation. 


TOWARD    THE    GREAT    SOCIETY- 
ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  return  to  our  home  districts,  we 
should  note  that  the  current  period  of 
economic  expansion  is  now  56  months 
old.  This  growth  and  health  of  our 
economy  have  not  occurred  by  accident; 
our  economy  is  too  complex  an  instru- 
ment to  be  healthy  without  some  guid- 
ance. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
when  our  Nation's  economy  was  in  a  state 
of  flabby  dissolution,  governmental  poli- 
cies have  increasingly  affected  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  Employment  Act 
of  1946  reaffirmed  governmental  respons- 
ibility in  the  economic  advancement  of 
our  Nation. 

It  takes  a  number  of  preliminary  steps 
to  cause  our  economy  to  expand  or  con- 
tract. Todays  high  levels  have  been 
caused,  in  part,  by  several  factors: 

The  renewal  of  confidence  in  America's 
future  by  the  people  and  the  business 
world  after  President  Kennedy  took 
office,  and  the  reiteration  of  that  confi- 
dence after  President  Johnson  took  over 
the  Nation's  destiny  2  years  ago. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  providing  in- 
vestment tax  credits  and  the  Revenue 


Act  of  1964,  which  made  major  reforms 
in  the  tax  structure,  except  in  the  area 
of  Federal  excise  taxes. 

The  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965, 
which  reduced  the  excise  tax  burden  by 
a  rate  of  $4.7  billion  a  year  when  fully 
effective.  In  fiscal  1964,  the  excises  had 
been  $13.9  billion,  a  rather  sizable  2 
F>ercent  of  the  total  gross  national 
product. 

In  his  May  17  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, asking  for  the  excise  tax  reduction, 
President  Johnson  said : 

T'he  proposed  program  of  excise  tax  cuts 
and  revisions  will  spur  growth  and  move  us 
closer  to  full  employment  by  removing  an 
unnecessary  drag  on  consumer  and  business 
purchasing  power. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
released  the  figures  for  September  dis- 
closing the  highly  encouraging  news  that 
the  third-quarter  gross  national  product 
has  climbed  to  a  rate  of  $677  billion. 

That  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  that 
3-month  period,  the  GNP  rose  by  $11 
billion  a  year.  Consumer  spending  in- 
creases caused  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  rise. 

Employee  pay  in  that  period  went  up 
at  a  $6.5  billion  rate;  net  interest,  and 
business-professional  income  each  rose 
by  a  $300  million  rate. 

Personal  income  rose  sharply,  due  to 
a  retroactive  lump-sum  social  security 
payment  and  military  pay  increase.  Ex- 
clusive of  those  two  items,  the  rise  still 
was  at  the  rate  of  $1.7  billion  a  year. 

Disposable  personal  income  rose  $3  bil- 
lion for  the  quarter — a  rate  of  $12.5  bil- 
lion annually — and  the  private  savings 
advanced  from  5  to  5.8  percent  of  dis- 
posable income. 

Corporate  profits  for  the  quarter  are 
estimated  at  $73.7  billion  before  taxes 
and  $44.4  billion  after  taxes,  both  on  an 
annual  basis,  for  a  healthy  advance  over 
the  second  quarter. 

Business  investments  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  in  1965  are  expected  to  total 
some  $51  billion,  a  rise  of  13.5  percent 
over  1964 — up  from  the  two  previous 
sui-veys  made  by  the  Council  earlier  this 
year. 

The  unemployment  rate  declined  to 
4.4  percent,  the  lowest  since  September 
1957,  the  month  before  a  recession  be- 
gan. Meanwhile,  average  weekly  earn- 
ings in  September  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were  $108.09 — up  $3.50  from  the 
year  before.  The  industrial  production 
index  was  6.5  percent  over  September 
1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policies  fostered  by 
the  Democratic  administration  and  the 
89th  Congress  will  enable  the  growth  to 
continue,  as  it  must  in  the  face  of  an 
ever-growing  population. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY  COMMMTT- 
TEE,  89TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  DYAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting for  printing  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  committee  bills  which  became  law 
or  were  otherwise  acted  on  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House : 

Major  Bills  Considered  by  the  House  Com- 
MtrTEE  ON  Banking  and  Currency  During 
THE  1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress 

BILLS    enacted 

Gold  reserve  requirement 

H.R.  3818  (S.  797).  To  eliminate  the  re- 
qviirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities,  but  does  not  elim- 
inate a  similar  reserve  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  Reserve  Notes.  Hearings 
held  by  full  committee  and  in  executive  ses- 
sion, February  1,  1965,  and  reported  to  House. 
House  Report  14,  rule  granted  February  8, 
1965.  Passed  House  February  9,  1965.  Re- 
ported to  Senate  (S.  Rept.  65),  February  10, 
1965.  Reported  out  of  Senate  committee 
February  10,  1965;  passed  Senate  February 
18,  1965.  Approved  March  3.  1965  (Public 
Law  89-3). 

Inter -America  Development  Bank 
H.R.  45:  To  amend  the  Inter-American 
Etevelopment  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  Increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  This  act  authorizes  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  In  favor  of 
the  resolution  proposed  In  April  1964  to 
merge  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Into 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  and  to  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  FSO  by  $750 
million  over  a  3-year  period,  1965-67,  at  the 
rate  of  $260  million  a  year.  The  adoption 
of  the  resolution  called  for  an  Increase 
equivalent  to  $900  million  in  resources  of 
the  P\md  for  Special  Operations.  Hearings 
held  by  full  committee  February  3,  4,  and 
5,  1965.  February  5,  1965,  reported  out  of 
committee  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  27). 
Rule  granted,  February  16,  1965.  Passed  by 
House  technically  amended  February  18, 
1965.  Passed  Senate  with  amendments 
February  25,  1965.  Conference  requested 
March  1,  1965;  conference  report  filed 
March  3.  1965  (H.  Rept.  137).  Conference 
report  adopted  by  House  March  4,  1965.  Sen- 
ate adopted  March  8,  1965.  Approved  March 
24,  1965  (Public  Law  89-6) . 

Increase  in  International  Monetary  Fund 
H.R.  6497.  To  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  to  authorize  an  increase  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of 
the  United  States.  This  act  authorizes  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
F\ind  to  consent  to  an  increase  of  $1,035 
million  In  the  quota  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Fund  and  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  amount  to  pay  the  additional 
subscription  to  the  F\ind.  This  increase  in 
the  U.S.  quota  is  part  of  a  proposed  increase 
of  25  percent  in  quotas  of  all  members  with 
additional  increases  for  16  countries.  Hear- 
ings of  full  committee,  March  23-24,  1965. 
Reported  to  House  March  24,  1965  (H.  Rept. 
222).  Rule  granted  April  14,  1965.  Passed 
by  House  April  27,  1965.  Reported  to  Senate 
May  24,  1965.  Approved  June  2,  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-31 ) . 

Extension  of  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
H.J.  Res.  541.  To   extend    the    Area   Rede- 
velopment  Act  for   a  period   of  2   months. 
The  2  months'  extension  of  this  act  is  to 
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nrovide  sufficient  time  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  Incorporating  many  programs 
nrovlded  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
The  act  provides  for  continuation  of  loans 
and  grants  for  public  facilities  and  the  ren- 
dering of  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance urban  redevelopment,  planning,  and 
occupational  and  retraining  programs.  Rule 
eranted  June  23,  1965  (H.  Rept.  545,  H.  Res. 
433)  Passed  House  June  24.  1965.  Passed 
Senate  June  24,  1965.  Approved  June  30. 
1965  (Public  Law  89-55) . 

Assistance  for  Disaster  Victims 
HR.  8060  (S.  1796).  To  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  disaster  victims.  This  act  amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  natural  disasters,  in- 
creasing the  maturity  of  SBA  disaster  loans 
from  20  to  30  years,  and  providing  for  a  sus- 
pension of  up  to  5  years  on  the  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  disaster  loans  at 
the  discretion  of  SBA  upon  showing  of  need. 
Hearings,  Small  Business  Subcommittee, 
May  12,  1965.  Subcommittee  reported  fa- 
vorably to  fuU  committee  May  12.  1965.  Full 
committee  reported  to  House  May  17,  1965. 
Passed  House  under  suspension  of  rules  June 
21,  1965.  Passed  Senate  May  19,  1965.  Ap. 
proved  June  30,  1965   (Public  Law  89-59). 

Extension  of  Export  Control  Act 
H.R.  7105.  To  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  experts  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  original  act  furnished 
basic  authority  to  control  exports  to  Com- 
munist bloc  countries.  This  act  extends  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1969,  authorizing  civil 
penalties  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  violations 
of  the  act.  This  act  also  declares  it  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts  by  foreign 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  to 
encourage  American  firms  to  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  restrictive  trade  practices  and 
boycotts.  Hearings  held  by  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade,  May  13.  20  and  21. 
1965.  Reported  favorably  to  full  committee 
May  21,  1985.  Full  committee  rei>orted  to 
House,  with  amendment.  May  25,  1965  (H. 
Rept.  434).  Rule  granted  June  7,  1965. 
Passed  House  June  8,  1965.  Reported  to 
Senate  (S.  Rept.  363) ,  June  23.  1965.  Passed 
Senate  June  30,  1965.  House  concurred  June 
30.  1965.  Approved  June  30,  1965  (Public 
Law  89-63). 

Amend  Small  Business  Act 

H  R.  7847.  To  grant  SBA  authority  to  lend 
to  SBICs  and  State  and  local  development 
.companies.  This  act  increases  by  $120  mU- 
lion  the  portion  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's revolving  fund  which  may  be 
loaned  to  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies and  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies, raising  the  present  celling  of  $341 
million  to  $461  million.  Hearings  held  and 
reix)rted  out.  May  11.  1965.  by  full  commit- 
tee (H.  Rept.  353).  Rule  granted  May  26. 
1965.  Passed  House  June  10,  1965.  Reported 
to  Senate  June  30,  1965  (S.  Rept.  382). 
Passed  Senate  July  7,  1965.  Approved  July 
21,  1965  (Public  Law  89-78) . 


Interest  rates  of  foreign  official  time  deposits 
H  R.  5306.  To  continue  the  authority  of 
domestic  banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time 
deposits  of  foreign  governments  at  rates 
differing  from  those  applicable  to  domestic 
depositors.  This  authority  is  confined  to 
time  deposits  of  foreign  governments,  cen- 
tral banks,  or  other  monetary  authorities 
r.nd  International  financial  Institutions  of 
v/hlch  the  United  States  is  a  member.  The 
objective  of  this  act  Is  to  assist  In  encourag- 
ing foreign  governments  and  monetary  au- 
thorities to  maintain  dollar  accounts  In  this 
country  rather  than  convert  dollars  Into  gold 
or  transfer  the  funds  to  other  financial  cen- 
ters. Hearings  held  May  4,  1965,  and  bill 
reported  with  amendment  by  full  committee 


May  5,  1965  (H.  Rept.  836).  Rule  granted 
May  26,  1965.  Passed  House  June  10,  1965. 
with  committee  amendment.  Reported  to 
Senate  (S.  Rept.  385) .  June  30,  1965.  Passed 
Senate  July  7.  1965.  Approved  July  21.  1965 
(Public  Law  89-79). 

Coinage  Act  of  196S 
H.R.  8926  (S.  2080).  To  provide  for  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States.  This  act  Is  In- 
tended to  conserve  the  Nation's  dwindling 
supply  of  silver,  superseding  and  eventually 
replacing  existing  dimes,  quarters,  and  half 
dollars  made  of  traditional  coinage  alloy  of 
90-percent  silver  and  10-percent  copper;  the 
act  provides  fftr  minting  10-  and  25-cent 
pieces  containing  no  sliver,  and  50-cent 
pieces  of  40-percent  sliver  content.  The  new 
coins  will  be  legal  tender  and  circulate  to- 
gether with  existing  coins.  To  discourage 
hoarding  of  sliver  coins,  the  price  of  sliver 
will  continue  to  be  pegged  at  silver's  mone- 
tary value  of  $1.29  per  fine  troy  ounce.  Re- 
ported to  House  by  full  committee  In  execu- 
tive session  with  amendments  June  11,  1965 
(H.  Rept.  509).  Rule  granted  June  23,  1965. 
Passed  House  July  14,  1965.  Passed  Senate 
July  15.  1965.  Approved  July  23,  1965  (Public 
Law  89-81). 

Housing  Act  of  1965 
H.R.  7984.  To    assist    In    the    provision    of 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies, to  promote  orderly  urban  development, 
to    Improve    living    environment    In    urban 
areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relat- 
ing   to   housing,    urban    renewal,   and    com- 
munity  facilities.     This   act   provides    addi- 
tional authorization  and  funds  to  continue 
federally    assisted    housing   and   urban   de- 
velopment programs  for  4  years  and  makes 
Improvements    affecting    nearly    all    housing 
programs.     Title  1  of  the  act  authorizes  a 
new  program  of  rent  supplement  payments 
for  disadvantaged  persons,  paying  the  differ- 
ence between  one-fourth  of  the  occupant's 
Income  which  he  would  pay  as  rent  as  fair 
market    price.      Subcommittee    on    Housing 
hearings  held  March  25.  26,  29.  30,  31;  and 
April  1,  2,  5.  6  and  7,  1965.     Hearings  full 
committee  in  executive  session  May  17,  18, 
19.   1965.     Reported   to   House  May  21.   1965 
(H.  Rept.  365).    Rule  granted  June  16,  1965. 
Passed    House    with    amendments    June    30. 
1965.     Passed  by  Senate  July  15,  1965.  with 
amendments.    Conference  requested  July  19. 
1965.     Conference  report  filed  July  23,  1965. 
Senate   adopted    conference    report   July    26. 
1965.  and  House  adopted  July  27.  1965.    Ap- 
proved August  10.  1965  (Public  Law  89-117). 
IBRD  and  IFC  Articles  of  Agreement 
H.R.  8816  (S.  1742).  To  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to  Articles 
of    Agreement    of    International    Bank    for 
Reconstruction    and    Development    and    the 
International   Finance   Corporation    and    for 
other    purposes.     This    act    authorizes    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  to  i>ermlt 
loans  to  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion.    It  also  permits  the  IFC  to  lend  to  or 
borrow  from  the  IBRD  within  specified  limi- 
tations.   The  U.S.  Governor  is  authorized  to 
vote  In  favor  of  Increases  In  the  Bank's  au- 
thorized capital  stock  without  express  con- 
gressional approval,  providing  It  involves  no 
such  change  In  U.S.  subscription.     Hearings 
held   by  full   committee   July  8.   1965.     Re- 
ported to  House  by  full  committee  July  8. 
1965    (H.  Rept.  644).     Rule  granted  July  29, 
1965.     Passed  by  House  August  4.  1965.     Re- 
ported   to   Senate   June   28,    1965    (S.   Rept. 
372) .     Passed    Senate   June   30,    1965.     Ap- 
proved August  14,  1965  (Public  Law  89-126). 


BILLS  PASSED  BUT  NOT  SIGNED 

To  Amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
(H.R.  11306)  S.  2542.  To  Increase  SBA  re- 
volving   fund    by    $120    million,    to    provide 
funds  for  more  disaster  loans.     The  devasta- 


tion Incurred  by  Hurricane  Betsy  caused 
great  need  for  disaster  fund  loans.  Hear- 
ings held  8.  2542,  October  21.  1965,  by  full 
committee.  Reported  to  House  October  21, 
1965  (H.  Rept.  1188).  Passed  House  October 
21,  1965.  Reported  In  Senate  (S.  Rept.  794). 
Passed  Senate  October  1.  1965.  ^ 

BILL  PASSED  BY  HOUSE IN  SENATE 

Amending  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
H.R.  7371.  To    amend    the    Bank    Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.     The  purpose  of  this 
act  Is  to  preserve  the  traditional  American 
system  of  locally  owned  independent  banks 
serving  local  needs,  the  avoidance  of  concen- 
tration   of    banking    power,    to    keep    banks 
from   competing  unfairly   with   nonbanklng 
businesses     and     to     minimize     self-dealing 
practices.     This  bill  amends  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing  Company   Act  to  Include  partnerships, 
nonprofit,    charitable,    educational,    or   reli- 
gious organizations  and  trusts,  except  trusts 
established    for*  named   beneficiaries    termi- 
nating  within  25   years   or   upon   death   of^v 
named  beneficiaries.     Hearings  held  by  full     / 
committee  May  27,  June   14,   and    15,   1965.     \ 
Reported    to    House    June     16,     1965,    with       v 
amendments  (H.  Rept.  534).     Rule  pursuant 
to  clause  ^3  of  rule  XI.  September  13,  1965. 
Passed    House,    September    22,    1965,    after 
adoption  of  a  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment, supplying  new  text. 

Commemorative  Medal  for  San  Antonio 
H.R.  7526.  To  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio.  Re- 
ported favorably  to  House  by  full  committee 
on  October  5,  1965  (H.  Rept.  1136).  Rule, 
October  11,  1965.  Passed  House  October  18. 
1965.  with  amendment. 

BILLS    REPORTED    BUT  NOT    ENACTED 

Study  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
natural  disaster  victims 

(H.R.  7397)  S.  408.  To  authorize  a  study 
of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  victims  of  future  natural  dis- 
asters. The  bill  directs  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  undertake 
immediately  such  a  study  to  include  alter- 
nate methods  of  Federal  disaster  Insurance, 
as  well  as  existing  flood  insurance.  Hearings 
held  by  Small  Business  Subcommittee  June 
24,  1965.  Reported  to  full  committee  July  6, 
1965.  Reported  to  House  by  full  committee 
July  13,  1965  (H.  Rept.  632) .  S.  408  incorpo- 
rated in  H.R.  11539,  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Passed  House,  October  18,  1965. 
Passed  Senate,  October  211 1965. 

To  amend  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
H.R.  7372.  To  %mend  6ank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  This  bill  would  repeaj  the 
provision  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  exempting  from  regulation  under 
that  act  any  company,  or  its  affiliates,  reg- 
istered before  May  15,  1956.  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  which  do  not 
directly  own  25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
shares  of  two  or  more  banks.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically provides  for  divestment  of  all  In- 
terests in  banks  acquired  after  May  9.  1956, 
by  companies  becoming  bank  holding  com- 
panies under  this  act  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  finds  on  hearing  within  a  1-year  period 
from  enactment  that  retention  Is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

Hearings  held  by  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Finance,  Jime  2,  3,  22,  and  23.  1965.  Re- 
ported to  full  committee.  June  23.  1965. 
Hearing  by  fuU  committee,  July  13.  1965; 
reported  to  House  by  full  committee  with 
amendments.  July  13.  1965  (H.  Rept.  680). 

The  amendatory  effect  of  HJl.  7372  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  would  also  be 
accomplished  by  enactment  of  H.R.  7371. 
which  passed  the  House  on  September  23, 
containing  a  similar  provision  to  H.R.  7372. 
International  Wheat  Agreement 

(H.R.  10110)  S.  2294.  To  amend  section  2  * 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act 
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of  1949.  The  bill  would  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional year  U.S.  participation  In  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  participating 
countries  agreeing  to  buy  an  average  of  81 
percent  of  their  commercial  wheat  imports 
from  tKe  United  States  and  nine  other  wheat 
exportiftTg  countries.  Hearings  held  by  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade,  July  29, 
1965.  Reported  to  full  conunittee,  July  29, 
1965.  Reported  to  House  by  full  committee. 
August  4,  1965  (H.  Rept.  723).  Reported  in 
Senate.  July  22,  1965.  Passed  Senate.  July  23. 
1965.    Rule  granted.  September  1,  1965. 

Commemorative  medal  for  Poland 

H.R.  139.  To  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  to  commemorate  the  1,000th  anni- 
%ersary  of  the  founding  of  Poland.  Full  com- 
mittee approved,  October  5,  1965;  reported 
to  House,  October  22,  1965  (H.  Rept.  1206). 
Commemorative   medal  for  Secret  Service 

H.R.  10357.  To  provide  for  striking  of 
medals  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Secret  Service. 
Approved  by  full  conunittee,  October  5,  1965; 
reported  to  House,  October  22,  1965  (H.  Rept. 
1207). 

BILLS    CONSIDERED NO    ACTION 

To  amend  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 

S.  1698.  To  establish  a  procedure  for  re- 
view of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution 
of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ported to  Senate  (S.  Rept.  299) ,  June  8.  1965. 
Passed  Senate,  June  11,  1965.  Hearings  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee,  August  11,  13. 
16-20,  23-27,  30-31;  September  1,  2.  14-17, 
22-24.  27.  and  28,  1965.  Reported  with 
amendment  to  full  committee,  October  1, 
1965.  Full  committee  in  executive  session, 
October  5,  8,  11.  1965.    No  final  action. 

COMMrrTEE    INVESTIGATIONS 

Federal  Services  Finance  Corporation 
The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance 
conducted  an  invcEtigation  of  Federal  Serv- 
ices Finance  Corporation,  a  worldwide  lend- 
ing operation  primarily  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  financing  automobiles  and  making 
small  loans  to  enlisted  military  personnel. 
The  subcommittee  investigation  uncovered 
a  multitude  of  evidence  of  worldwide  abuse 
of  military  personnel  in  the  form  of  usurious 
interest  rates,  falsification,  and  duplication 
of  contracts,  highly  irregular  repossession 
procedures,  hidden  add-on  charges  and 
phony  insurance  fees,  and  unethical  use  of 
military  facilities  in  forcing  payments  from 
military  personnel. 

Federal  Services  had  nearly  $33  million 
worth  of  loans  from  banking  institutions 
across  the  country;  these  banking  connec- 
tions with  the  unethical  operations  of  Fed- 
eral Services  were  carefully  investigated. 
Tlie  subcommittee  is  continuing  its  investi- 
gation into  Federal  Services.  Hearings  were 
held  June  9,  16.  17,  18;  July  14;  and  Septem- 
ber 13,  1965. 

Crown  Savings  Bank 

Pursuant  to  its  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  existing  laws  are  adequate 
to  the  task  of  providing  the  Nation  with  a 
sound  and  progressive  banking  system  and 
seeing  If  these  laws  are  being  properly  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies, the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
through  its  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee, 
looked  into  the  failure  of  the  Crown  Savings 
Bank  of  Newport  News,  Va.  The  subcom- 
mittee sought  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  pattern  In  the  Increasing  rate  of  bank 
failures  during  the  past  year,  of  which  the 
Crown  Savings  Bank  was  a  part. 

After  a  thorough  subcommittee  Investiga- 
tion and  hearings,  the  subcommittee  found 
gross  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  Crown 
officers,  serious  misuse  of  certificates  of  de- 
posits, fraudulent  loans,  mlsttee  of  cash 
items,  infiltration  of  criminal  elements  into 
the  banks'  operations,  and  the  use  of  the 


bank's  facilities  as  a  clearinghouse  for  phony 
companies  operated  by  criminal  elements. 
The  subcommittee  also  found  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Coiporation's  examination 
and  supervision  policy  preceding  the  closing 
of  the  Crown  Savings  Bank  to  be  inadequate 
and  faulty.  The  FDIC's  operations,  as  re- 
ceiver of  the  bank,  came  under  careful  scru- 
tiny by  the  subcommittee  when  discrepan- 
cies and  questions  were  raised  concerning  the 
handling  of  the  closing. 

Hearings  were  held  July  20-23.  27-30:  Au- 
gust 3-6.  1965. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BANK 
MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Patm.an]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  a  widen- 
ing attack  on  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws. 
As  you  know,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  before  it  S.  1698,  a  bank 
merger  bill,  which  would  in  effect  wipe 
out  the  antitrust  laws  for  the  banking 
industry.  This  far-reaching  legislation 
is  almost  certain  to  be  a  major  item  of 
controversy  in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  bill,  on  its  face,  goes  only  to  the 
Question  of  the  application  of  antitrust 
laws  to  banks.  However,  the  legislation 
is  unquestionably  an  opening  wedge  in  a 
general  weakening  of  the  antitrust  stat- 
utes under  which  our  American  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system  operates. 

I  know  that  many  groups  throughout 
the  country  are  greatly  disturbed  about 
this  bank  merger  bill  and  its  effect  on 
the  business  community  and  the  public 
generally. 

The  antitrust  laws  traditionally  have 
been  the  bulwark  protecting  small  busi- 
ness and  preventing  the  domination  of 
our  economy  by  a  few  big  businesses. 
Even  with  our  present  antitrust  laws,  we 
still  find  widespread  instances  of  price 
fixing,  anticompetitive  practices,  and  a 
steady  wave  of  mergers  leading  to  bigger 
and  bigger  monopolies.  Free  enterprise 
cannot  exist  without  strong  antitrust 
laws  fairly  and  thoroughly  administered. 

Congressional  intent  in  favor  of  these 
antitrust  laws  has  been  plain  ever  since 
the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  1890. 
This  policy  was  reemphasized  with  the 
passage  of  the  Clayton  Act  in  1914,  and 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  passage  of 
many  amendments  and  laws  since  that 
time.  In  addition,  the  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws  is  a  bipartisan  belief. 
Strong  antitrust  laws  that  would  protect 
our  economic  system  from  domination 
by  undue  concentrations  of  power  have 
long  been  the  goals  of  all  political  parties. 

Now.  proponents  of  S.  1698  and  similar 
bank  merger  bills  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress turn  its  back  on  this  longstanding 
policy  and  return  the  banking  industry 
and  eventually  the  whole  business  com- 
munity to  the  law  of  the  jungle. 

Without  question,  the  banking  indus- 
try has  tremendous  impact  on  all  busi- 


nesses. Therefore,  the  question  of  anti- 
trust application  to  banks  takes  on 
added  meaning  In  this  field.  Since  all 
business  is  vitally  dependent  on  the 
commercial  banking  system,  a  competi- 
tive marketplace  in  which  the  bank  cus- 
tomer can  choose  the  institution  which 
best  fits  his  needs  is  imperative.  But 
if  a  small  group  of  big  banks  dominates 
the  availability  of  credit  to  businessmen, 
then  freedom  of  choice  is  destroyed  and! 
in  effect,  the  bank  can  control  the  entire 
business  community.  Already  in  this 
country  100  of  the  Nation's  14.000  banks 
control  approximately  half  of  all  com- 
merical  bank  deposits,  and  those  huge 
institutions  also  have  interlocking  direc- 
tors with  the  Nation's  largest  nonbank- 
ing  corporations. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  illegal  but 
growing  trend  among  the  larger  banks 
to  enter  into  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  nonbanking  businesses,  such  as  the 
selling  of  insurance,  automobile  and 
other  equipment  rental,  travel  agencies, 
credit  card  business,  computer  services, 
and  securities  underwriting,  to  name 
only  a  few.  The  list  of  nonbanking 
services  being  provided  by  banks  grows 
longer  every  year.  All  of  the  nonbank- 
ing services  which  banks  now  offer  are 
also  performed  by  independent  business- 
men. The  businesses  providing  these 
nonbanking  services  are  subject  to  the 
full  force  of  the  antitrust  laws.  If  S. 
1693  were  passed,  it  would  clearly  put 
these  competitors  of  banks  at  a  further 
disadvantage  because  the  antitrust  laws 
would  not  apply  equally  to  all.  Is  this 
equal  justice  under  law? 

Elimination  of  the  antitrust  laws  is 
also  a  big  threat  to  the  small  independ- 
ent banks.  Enactment  of  the  bank 
merger  bill  would,  of  course,  provide  a 
field  day  for  the  large  banks,  which  seem 
to  have  an  endless  appetite  for  swallow- 
ing up  their  smaller  competitors. 

As  banks  disappear  in  these  mergers, 
the  sources  of  credit  for  small  businesses 
and  the  consumer  shrink.  Unlike  big 
businesses,  the  consumer  and  \he  small 
business  must  usually  depend  on  sources 
of  money  close  to  their  home  areas. 
Concentration  of  banking  facilities  elim- 
inates competition,  raises  the  cost  of 
money,  and  limits  the  supply  .of  credit 
for  these  small  borrowers.  It  Is  an  un- 
fortunate fact  that  big  banks  prefer  to 
deal  with  big  customers. 

Passage  of  S.  1698,  effectively  exempt- 
ing banks  from  the  antitrust  laws,  could 
lead  ultimately  to  the  end  of  antitrust 
application  to  all  businesses  and  finally 
the  demise  of  our  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  a  group  of 
members  of  your  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  met  in  an  illegal  rump  ses- 
sion. Following  this  rump  session,  they 
Illegally  reported  a  bank  merger  bill,  S. 
1698,  and  without  properly  informing 
this  body  sent  the  bill  and  an  alleged 
committee  report  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a  rule 
on  this  illegally  reported  bill,  S.  1698, 
from  the  House  Rules  Committee  when 
the  Congress  meets  in  January,  I  shall 
request  an  appearance  before  that  body 
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and  state  that  this  legislation  was  not 
legally  reported  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  In  addition,  if  S. 
1698  should  reach  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  shall  make  a  point  of  order  against  this 
bill  and  show  that  the  conduct  leading  to 
the  presentation  of  this  bill  to  the  House 
constitutes  violations  of  a  number  of 
rules  of  the  House  and  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  know  that  this  body-shares  my  con- 
cern over  this  bill  and  its  long-range  im- 
plications in  the  antitrust  area.  What 
the  Members  of  this  89th  Congress  do 
about  this  legislation  undoubtedly  will 
affect  the  American  people  and  the 
American  economy  for  years  to  come. 

To  inform  the  House  of  the  real  im- 
pact of  this  legislation— Indicating  how 
far  it  goes  in  eliminating  the  antiti-ust 
laws— I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers concerning  S.  1698  and  related 
bills: 

The  Truth  About  thk  Bank  Mercer  Bill — 
66  Questions  and  Answers 

I.  How  S.  1698  would  exempt  bank  mergers 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

II.  Why  the  antitrust  laws  should  continue 
to  apply  to  the  banking  Industry. 

III.  The  real  reason  why  the  banking  lobby 
wants  to  amend  the  ba.ik  merger  laws. 

IV.  What  would  happen  to  all  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  if  S.  1698  btecame  law? 

V.  Can  the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies be  counted  on  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est In  supervising  the  banks? 


I.    HOW   S.    1698   WOULD   EXEMPT   BANK    MERGERS 
FROM    THE    ANTITRUST    LAWS 

1.  What  is  a  bank  merger? 
A  merger  is  a  transaction  whereby  two  or 

more  banks  combine  or  consolidate  so  that 
only  one  bank  remains,  thus  reducing  compe- 
tition. 

2.  What  Is  S.  1698? 
S.  1698  Is  a  very  important  bank  merger 

bill  that  passed  the  Senate  on  June  11,  1965, 
and  was  sent  over  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives where  it  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3.  How  would  S.  1698  change  the  law  If 
enacted  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  start- 
ing in  January? 

S.  1698  would  excuse  from  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  more  than  2,200  bank 
mergers  since  1950.  even  including  Illegal 
mergers  reducing  competition  and  leading 
to  monopoly. 

4.  Would  S.  1698  affect  bank  mergers  al- 
ready in  the  courts,  even  cases  where  the 
mergers  have  actually  been  found  Illegal  by 
the  judge? 

Yes.  it  would.  S.  1698  as  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  now  under  consideration  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
excuses  even  those  bank  mergers  adjudged 
Illegal,  except  where  final  action  undoing  the 
merger  has  already  taken  place. 

5.  Would  S.  1698  change  the  antitrust  laws 
as  to  future  bank  mergers? 

Yes.  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  only  30  days  In 
which  to  file  an  antitrust  suit  following 
banking  agency  approval  of  a  merger. 

6.  If  S.  1698  becomes  law.  who  will  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  approving  bank 
mergers? 

The  authority  will  rest  with  the  three  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agencies,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  State  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  national 
banks;  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  for  State-chartered  banks  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 


7.  Can  the  public  expect  Its  Interests  to 
be  protected  by  the  three  banking  agencies 
in  approving  bank  mergers? 

There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the 
three  bank  supervisory  agencies  are  pres- 
ently operating  in  the  public  interest  or  that 
they  will  operate  In  the  public  Interest  in 
the  future  unless  Congress  changes  certain 
laws  to  make  Xhem  more  susceptible  to  con- 
trol by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government.  The  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies do  not  come  to  Congress  for  appropriated 
funds,  but  obtain  their  funds  from  the  banks, 
the  institutions  they  are  supposed  to  super- 
vise. There  have  been  numerous  cases  in  the 
past  in  which  the  bank  supervisory  agencies 
have  placed  the  intereste  of  the  bankers 
ahead  of  the  public  interest. 

8.  Will  the  passage  of  S.  1698  preclude  the 
possibility  of  private  antitrust  suits  brought 
against  a  bank  merger? 

Yes.  S.  1698  states  that  no  action,  public 
or  private,  may  be  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  overturn  a  bank  merger  after 
a  30-day  period. 

9.  If  S.  1698  became  law  would  all  future 
mergers  be  protected  against  antitrust  attack 
by  the  Justice  Department  forever? 

Yes.  If  the  Justice  Department  does  not 
bring  an  action  against  a  merger  within  30 
days  of  the  time  the  merger  is  approved  by 
the  appropriate  bank  supervisory  agency, 
an  attack  on  that  merger  would  be  barred 
forever  regardless  of  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects which  were  an  outgrowth  of  that 
merger. 

10.  Since  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
rectifying  a  merger  which  did,  in  fact,  violate 
the  antitrust  laws,  but  had  been  approved 
by  the  bank  regulatory  agencies,  will  there 
be  a  provision  for  public  hearings  before 
these  agencies  prior  to  approval  of  the 
merger? 

No.  No  adversary-type  hearings  -are  re- 
quired under  the  legislation  nor  are  they 
contemplated  by  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies, which  traditionally  have  conducted 
their  affairs  in  secret. 

11.  Would  passage  of  S.  1698  increase 
merger  trends  in  banking? 

Most  probably,  yes.  because  S.  1698  would 
give  greater  weight  to  the  judgment  of  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies,  which  have  ap- 
proved over  90  percent  of  all  bank  merger 
applications  since  1960,  arid  less  weight  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Justice  Department 
which  traditionally  has  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

12.  If  S.  1698  makes  bank  mergers  easier, 
will  this  create  an  Incentive  for  other  banks 
to  merge? 

It  Is  true  that  mergers  of  banks  In  particu- 
lar communities  have  encouraged  other 
banks  in  the  same  community  to  merge  In 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  larger  bank  cre- 
ated by  the  original  merger.  Thus,  concen- 
tration in  banking  becomes  greater  and 
greater  until  only  a  few  banks  in  the  com- 
munity control  the  entire  banking  business. 

13.  Win  S.  1698  set  precedent  for  further 
bank  legislation  to  remove  that  Industry 
from  all  forms  of  governmental  safeguards? 

Definitely.  Once  banks  have  been  excused 
from  prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws  In 
the  area  of  mergers,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  re- 
move banks  from  all  coverage  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  For  example,  such  a  move  would  al- 
low banks  to  conspire  to  fix  service  charges 
and  interest  rates,  and  to  determine  among 
themselves  who  would  obtain  loans  and  who 
would  not. 

14.  What  other  adverse  effects  would  ensue 
if  banks  were  exempted  from  all  antitrust 
laws? 

One  very  Important  effect  would  be  to  put 
nonbanking  businesses  which  compete  with 
banks  at  a  disadvantage.  There  has  been  a 
growing  trend  among  banks  to  enter  Into  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  nonbanking  busi- 
nesses, such  as  the  selling  of  insurance,  au- 


tomobile and  other  equipment  rental,  travel 
agent  services,  the  credit  card  business,  com- 
puter services,  and  investment  management. 
Nonbanking  competitors  which  compete  with 
banks  would  clearly  be  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause the  antitrust  laws  would  not  apply 
equally  to  all  competitors. 

15.  May  a  national  bank  own  any  amount 
of  nonbanking  corporate  stock,  including  a 
controlling  Interest?  May  a  national  bank 
own  other  banks  in  foreign  states?  May  a 
national  bank  own  investment  banking  or 
brokerage  corporations?  May  a  national 
bank  own  finance  companies?  May  a  na- 
tional bank,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  own 
automobile  dealerships?  May  a  national 
bank  own  savings  and  loan  companies?  May 
a  national  bank  own  a  chain  of  drugstores? 
May  a  national  bank  own  a  chain  of  gasoline 
stations? 

According  to  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  a  national  bank  may  own 
any  amount  of  corporate  stock — including  a 
controlling  Interest— "or  purposes  properly 
incident  to  Its  banking  business."  More- 
over, the  Comptroller  claims  that  "what  is 
'properly  incident'  to  banking  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  'Comptroller  in  light  of  de- 
velopments     of      banking      and      banking 

services.'  " 

Based  on  the  Comptroller's  ruling,  justi- 
fication can  be  found  for  any  business  as 
being  incidental  to -banking  if  that  business 
uses  or  borrows  mijney.  The  Comptroller's 
rulings  have  put  banks  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, in  the  automobile  and  equipment  rental 
business,  in  the  travel  agent  business,  in  the 
credit  card  business.  In  the  computer  services 
business,  and  in  the  investment  manage- 
ment business,  among  many  others. 

16.  If  banks  were  exempt  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws,  would  nonbank- 
ing companies  which  are  controlled  by  a 
bank  be  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws? 
For  example,  if  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
acquired  control  of  Esso  and  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  acquired  con- 
trol of  Texaco  and  the  two  banks  merged 
could  these  oil  companies  violate  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts  without  fear  of  pros- 
ecution? 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  such  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  nonbanking  businesses 
certainly  exists. 


II.    WHY     THE     ANTITRUST     LAWS     SHOULD     CON- 
TINUE TO  APPLY  TO  THE  BANKING  INDUSTRY 

17.  How  do  bank  mergers  harm  the  pub- 
lic and  why  are  the  antitrust  laws  impor- 
tant to  protect  the  public? 

Bank  mergers  harm  the  public  by  permit- 
ting big  banks  to  gobble  up  smaller  compet- 
ing banks.  Without  effective  competition, 
banks  can  charge  higher  interest  rates  on 
loans,  and  higher  service  charges  and  other 
fees;  they  can  also  pay  lower  Interest  rates 
on  savings  and  time  deposits.  The  anti- 
trust laws  are  the  only  protection  the  pub- 
lic has  to  assure  sound  and  healthy  competi- 
tion between  banks  so  that  the  public  Is 
not  "gouged." 

.  18.  Have  banks  gouged  the  public  through 
secret  agreements  or  by  otherwise  eliminat- 
ing competition  In  recent  years? 

Yes.  In  1964  about  one  dozen  banks  In 
Minnesota  were  found  guUty  of  a  criminal 
conspiracy  to  fix  Interest  rates,  service 
charges,  and  loan  conditions.  In  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  were  fined  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

19.  How  serious  has  the  merger  trend  been 
in  the  banking  Industry  in  thU  country? 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem.  Since  1950 
there  have  been  over  2.200  bank  mergers. 
Because  of  this  Congress  passed  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960,  which  was  intended  to 
stem  the  steadily  rising  tide  of  bank  merg- 
ers Because  of  the  lack  of  effective  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  by  the  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies  the  trend  in  bank  merg- 
ers     Ifts     continued      virtually     unabated. 
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These  agencies  have  approved  over  700  bank 
mergers  In  the  last  5  years.  Commercial 
bank  mergers  averaged  166  a  year  in  the  4 
years  1956  through  1959.  and  151  a  year  from 
1961  through  1965. 

In  addition,  It  should  be  noted  that  5  banks 
control  over  50  percent  of  the  deposits 
in  each  of  23  States;  5  banks  control  over 
70  percent  of  the  deposits  In  each  of  11 
States;  and  5  banks  control  over  90  percent  of 
the  deposits  In  each  of  5  States.  Thus,  In 
each  of  39  States  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
commercial  bank  deposits  are  controlled  by 
only  5  banks. 

20.  What  is  a  specific  example  of  Increased 
concentration     of     banking     since     World 

I  War  II? 

One  of  the  most  Important  examples  Is 
what  has  taken  place  in  New  York  City,  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  banking  market  In 
the  world.  In  1946  there  were  25  banks  In 
New  York  City  which  were  members  of  the 
bank  clearinghouse.  Through  more  than  a 
dozen  mergers  over  the  last  20  years  this 
figure  has  been  cut  by  more  than  half. 
Today  there  are  only  10  banks  in  New  York 
City  that  are  members  of  the  clearinghouse. 
■  Another  example  is  the  fact  that  the  Bank 
of  America  alone  holds  38.6  percent  of  the 
deposits  of  all  commercial  banks  In  the  State 
of  California,  the  largest  and  fastest  growing 
State  in  the  Union. 

21.  Why  should  the  consumer  be  concerned 
over  bank  mergers  and  concentration  of 
banking  In  the  hands  of  a  few  Institutions? 

The  whole  reason  for  our  antitrust  laws 
is  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  the  Amer- 
ican public,  from  all  unfair  and  anticompeti- 
tive practices.  Concentration  in  any  indus- 
try, including  banking.  Inevitably  causes  rise 
in  prices,  increasingly  poor  quality  of  goods 
and  services,  the  concentration  of  economic 
and  political  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  exorbitant  profits  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  consuming  public. 

22.  What  about  farmers — how  does  the  In- 
creasing concentration  of  banking  affect  the 
farming  community? 

One  of  the  trends  In  bank  mergers  has 
been  that  city  banks  have  been  rapidly  ab- 
sorbing rural  and  smalltown  Independent 
banks.  Therefore,  the  alternative  credit 
soiu"ces  which  are  essential  to  the  farmers 
have  shrunk  tremendously  in  the  face  of  the 
large  number  of  bank  mergers  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  15  years.  Thus,  the 
farmer  is  today  more  than  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  the  big  city  banker,  who  traditionally  has 
never  been  responsive  to  the  farmer's  needs. 

23.  What  other  groups  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  weakening  of  the  antitrust 
laws  as  they  apply  to  banking? 

Among  others,  those  who  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  weakening  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banking  Include 
small  b\isinessmen.  wage  earners,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and  all  other 
financial  institutions. 

24.  Can  the  antitrust  laws  stem  the  tide 
of  bank  mergers? 

Yes,  if  enforced  vigorously  by  the  Justice 
Department.  The  only  bulwark  against  this 
trend  has  been  the  Department  of  Justice's 
action  against  eight  bank  mergers  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Even  though  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  extremely  cautious  in 
bringing  such  cases,  it  has  brought  cases 
against  the  most  outrageous  bank  mergers, 
those  which  created  undue  concentrations  In 
such  large  banking  centers  as  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, the  State  of  California,  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Lexington,  Ky.  The  bank  su- 
pervisory agencies  responsible  for  passing  on 
these  mergers  had  previously  approved  each 
one  of  them. 

25.  Is  it  important  to  the  public  interest 
that  the  antitrust  laws  be  applied  to  the 
banking  Industry? 

There  is  no  better  answer  to  this  question 
than  that  given  by  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  when 


the  Court  said:  "We  reject  the  position  that 
commercial  banking,  because  it  is  subject  to 
a  high  degree  of  governmental  regulation, 
or  because  It  deals  in  the  intangibles  of 
credit  and  services  rather  than  in  the  man- 
ufacture or  sale  of  tangible  commodities.  Is 
somehow  Immune  from  the  anticompetitive 
effects  of  undue  concentration.  •  ♦  •  There 
Is  no  reason  to  think  that  concentration  Is 
less  Inimical  to  the  free  play  of  competition 
In  banking  than  In  other  service  Industries. 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  In  all  probability  more 
inimical.  For  example,  banks  compete  to  fill 
the  credit  needs  of  businessmen.  Small 
businessmen  especially  are,  as  a  practical 
matter,  confined  to  their  locality  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  credit  needs.  If  the 
number  of  banks  in  their  locality  Is  reduced, 
the  vigor  of  competition  for  filling  the  mar- 
ginal small  business  borrowers'  needs  Is  like- 
ly to  diminish.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
comitantly greater  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit  is  likely  to  put  him  at  a  disadvantage 
vls-a-vls  larger  businesses  with  which  he 
competes.  In  this  fashion,  concentration  In 
banking  accelerates  concentration  gener- 
ally." 

26.  How  much  concentration  actually  ex- 
ists In  the  commercial  banking  Industry  In 
this  country  today? 

The  banking  Industry  Is  one  of  the  naost 
highly  concentrated  Industries  In  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  14  commer- 
cial banks  In  this  country  control  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  all  commercial  bank  de- 
posits, and  only  100  commercial  banks  con- 
trol 50  percent  of  all  commercial  bank  de- 
posits In  the  United  States.  Therefore,  It  is 
important  that  further  concentration  within 
the  banking  industry  be  prevented. 

27.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  tangible  ad- 
verse effects  to  the  public  when  mergers 
create  a  concentration  of  banking  In  a  par- 
ticular community? 

Yes.  A  recent  study  of  bank  concentration 
In  various  commimitles  across  the  country 
shows  that  In  areas  where  competition  Is 
lacking,  interest  rates  on  savings  and  time 
deposits  are  lower  and  Interest  charges  on 
loans  higher  than  In  areas  where  there  Is 
healthy  competition  among  banks.  In  addi- 
tion. It  was  shown  in  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  case,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  merger  of  two  large 
Philadelphia  banks  violated  the  antitrust 
laws,  that  subsequent  to  the  merger  the 
merged  bank  In  every  case  chose  to  charge 
its  customers  the  highest  of  the  rates  and 
service  charges  charged  by  the  separate 
banks  before  the  bankj  merged.  There  have 
been  similar  complaints  after  other  recent 
mergers  such  as  one  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  In 
June  of  1965. 

28.  What  about  the  argument  that,  be- 
cause banks  are  strictly  regulated  by  both 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  they  need  not 
be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws? 

This  argument  Is  not  valid.  Banking  Is 
a  supervised  Industry,  not  a  strictly  regu- 
lated Industry.  There  Is  no  similarity  at  all 
between  bank  stipervlslon,  which  Is  carried 
out  to  insure  the  financial  soundness  of 
banking  Institutions,  and  the  strict  govern- 
mental regtilatlon  of  public  utilities,  such 
as  telephone  companies  and  electric  power 
companies.  Government  agencies  do  not 
set  bank  charges.  Interest  rate  charges,  or 
other  fees.  Neither  do  they  determine  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  banking  services 
that  must  be  offered  the  public.  Further- 
more, banks  are  perfectly  free  to  choose  with 
whom  they  wish  to  do  business.  These 
choices  are  not  available  to  fully  regulated 
Industries,  which  In  return  have  a  territorial 
franchise,  must  charge  rates  fixed  by  the 
Government,  provide  services  determined  by 
the  Oovernment.  and  serve  all  comers.  Tlie 
strictly  regulated  industries  are  to  some  ex- 
tent relieved  from  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  the  price  they  must  pay 
is  a  fixed  rate  of  return  on  their  capital  in- 


vestment and  a  semlgovernmental  status. 
On  the  other  hand,  banking  Is  a  competitive 
free  enterprise  Industry  with  no  such  restric- 
tions. 

29.  When  applymg  the  antimerger  provi- 
sions  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banks,  have 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  courts  only 
considered  the  narrow  economic  Impact  of  a 
reduction  In  competition  in  an  area  or  have 
they  taken  a  broader  view,  considering  such 
matters  as  the  effect  of  the  merger  on  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community? 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  courts 
have  always  viewed  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  broadly  and  have  considered 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
as  one  aspect  of  the  overall  Impact  of  a 
proposed  merger  on  competition.  Therefore, 
when  a  court  rules  that  a  merger  violates  the 
antitrust  laws,  it  does  so  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  aspects  of  the  public  interest  In- 
volved. 

30.  What  about  the  problem  of  dlvesti- 
ture?  Isn't  it  very  difficult  to  split  up  a 
bank,  creating  much  hardship  for  the  in- 
vestors, depositors,  and  the  public? 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  divestiture  creates 
serious  problems,  but  this  Is  true  in  all 
antitrust  cases  In  which  a  court  orders  the 
breaking  up  of  a  business  enterprise,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  banks.  In  order  to  elim- 
inate the  need  for  divestiture  there  have 
been  proposals  to  permit  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  automatic  injunctions  against 
mergers  pending  completion  of  litigation  in 
antitrust  cases.  The  banks  have  opposed 
these  proposals.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
divestiture  Is  not  a  new  remedy  but  Is  a 
traditional  and  well-established  one  in  the 
field  of  antitrust.  Without  the  power  to 
order  divestiture,  the  antitrust  laws  would 
be  useless  because  there  would  be  no  effective 
way  to  enforce  statutes  which  restrict 
mergers  and  prohibit  tendencies  toward 
monopoly. 

31.  Are  the  banks  which  are  presently  In- 
volved in  litigation  over  the  legality  of  their 
mergers  being  treated  unfairly? 

These  banks  most  definitely  are  not  being 
treated  unfairly.  When  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment brought  action  against  these  six  merg- 
ers the  banks  argued  against  the  Court 
granting  an  Injunction  which  would  prevent 
the  banks  from  merging  pending  final  de- 
termination by  the  Court.  The  banks  argued 
that  the  proper  and  feasible  remedy  for  the 
Government  If  the  mergers  were  found  il- 
legal was  divestiture.  Therefore,  the  banks 
themselves  agreed  to  divest  If  they  lost  the 
cases.  As  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
stated  In  his  testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  It  HI  behooves  these  banks  now 
to  claim  that  divestiture  Is  Impossible  when 
at  the  time  the  cases  were  brought  they 
themselves  stated  that  this  was  a  suitable 
remedy.  Thus,  there  Is  no  question  that 
these  banks  are  being  treated  fairly  In  every 
way. 

32.  Has  the  Justice  Department  used  the 
antitrust  laws  to  unduly  handicap  legitimate 
mergers  in  the  bank  Industry? 

Definitely  not.  Since  1950  there  have  been 
2,200  bank  mergers.  The  Justice  Department 
has  taken  action  against  only  eight  of  these 
mergers.  If  the  mergers  challenged  had  in- 
volved small  banks,  there  would  have  been 
no  great  lobbying  campaign  for  this  legis- 
lation. However,  the  six  mergers  now  under 
challenge  Involve  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful banks  In  the  country. 

33.  Who  opposes  S.  1698? 

Some  of  the  strongest  opposition  to  S. 
1698  has  come  from  objective  observers  such 
as  professors  of  law  and  economics  at  uni- 
versities around  the  country.  A  number  of 
them  testified  against  S.  1698  before  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subconimittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, a  special  subconunlttee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  after  careftdly  studying  S. 
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1698  wrote  a  report  strongly  opposing  all  as- 
nects  of  S.  1698,  as  well  as  any  attempt  to 
weaken  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  apply  to 
banking.  The  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  largest  association  rep- 
resenting small  banks  in  this  country,  has 
also  strongly  opposed  the  adoption  of  S^ 
1698  Others  opposing  the  passage  of  S.  1698 
include  the  ATL-CIO.  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  small  business 
eroups,  and  the  National  Farmers  Union 

34  Was  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  invited  to  testify  on  S.  1698  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency? 

He  certainly  was  and  his  testimony  was  in 
strong  opposition  to  all  the  provisions  of 
S.  1698.  Also,  several  prominent  Senators 
testified  in  opposition  to  S.  1698. 

in.  THE  REAL  REASON  WHY  THE  BANKING 
LOBBY  WANTS  TO  AMEND  THE  BANK  MERCER 
LAWS 

35.  What  Is  the  real  reason  behind  the 
tremendous  pressure  for  the  adoption  of  S. 

1698?  ,  . 

The  Justice  Department  has  six  cases  pend- 
ing against  bank  mergers  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  In  two  of  these  cases, 
the  Manufacturers  Hanover  merger  in  New 
York  City  and  the  Lexington  Bank  merger  In 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Federal  courte  have  already 
found  that  the  mergers  violated  the  anti- 
trust laws.  These  six  banks  are  trying  to 
obtain  special  treatment;  that  Is,  forgive- 
ness for  themselves  for  violations  of  Federal 
law  that  everyone  e'se  must  obey. 

36.  Is  S.  1698  essentially  private  or  special 
Interest    legislation    for    the   benefit    of    six 

banks?  ,  ,    .   ^ 

This  Is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Con- 
gressman ToDD,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  who 
opposes  S.  1698,  has  introduced  six  private 
bills  for  relief  of  these  banks  for  considera- 
tion as  private  legislation  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

37.  Is  it  unxisual  for  private  businesses  to 
come  to  Congress  seeking  special  exemption 
from  Federal  laws  which  are  already  on  the 
books? 

This  is.  Indeed,  an  unusual  request.  A 
number  of  witnesses  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Subcommittee,  including 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  Federal  Reserve  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  deplored  such  a  blatant  at- 
tempt to  obtain  special  treatment.  As  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  pointed  out,  such  action 
breeds  disrespect  for  our  laws  and  for  the 
judicial  system,  which  Is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide under  our  Constitution  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  for  all,  not  special  treatment. 

38.  Is   there   any   legitimate   need  for   S, 

1698? 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Domestic  Fmance 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Indicate  that  there  is  no  legitimate  need  for 
amending  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

39.  What  are  the  arguments  used  by  the 
banks  respecting  their  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion? 

The  proponents  of  S.  1698  claim  that  the 
law  is  confused  and  that  the  banks  are  un- 
certain as  to  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  banking. 

40.  Is  this  a  legitimate  claim? 
Not  at  all.     It  Is  only  a  smokescreen.     In 

plain  fact,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  In 
June  of  1963,  It  has  been  clearly  understood 
that  the  antimerger  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  do  apply  to  bank- 
ing It  has  always  been  understood  that  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  applies  to  banking. 
Therefore,  the  plain  truth  is  that  it  Is  not 
lack  of  clarity  that  the  big  banks  are  really 
complaining  of.  What  disturbs  the  big 
banks  is  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  clearly  stated  that  all  the  major  anti- 
trust laws  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
banking  Industry  as  It  does  to  other  indus- 
tries.   What  the  big  banks  really  want  U  to 


obtain  special  treatment;  that  Is,  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

41.  Did  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  testify  on  S.  1698  l>efoTe  the  Senate? 

Although  the  Attorney  General  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  our  antitrust  laws,  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  did 
not  have  the  Attorney  General  testify  on  S. 
1698.  His  views  were,  therefore,  not  made 
known  to  the  Senate. 

42.  Is  not  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion lobbying  vigorously  for  enactment  of  S. 

1698?  .  ^. 

Yes,  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
dominated  as  It  Is  by  the  large,  big  city 
banks.  Is  lobbying  vigorously  for  S.  1698. 
They  and  Individual  member  banks  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  and  distributed 
thousands  of  pamphlets  in  support  of  S. 
1698.  ^^  . 

43.  What  other  forms  has  the  lobby mg 
pressure  in  favor  of  S.  1698  taken? 

The  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank, 
one  of  the  banks  whose  merger  would  be  for- 
given under  S.  1698,  reported  that  It  spent 
over  $5,000  in  lobbying  expenses  in  support  of 
S.  1698.  There  have  also  been  reports  that 
businesses  which  have  received  loans  from 
some  of  the  banks  seeking  forgiveness  for 
violation  of  antitrust  laws  were  requested  to 
pressure  their  Congressmen  to  support  S. 
1698.  Attorneys  for  five  of  the  six  banks 
seeking  forgiveness  attempted,  to  suppress  a 
report  of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  by  unfairly  attacking 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  as  having 
confilcts  of  Interest  or  being  biased.  This 
American  Bar  Association  subcommittee  had 
recommended  unanimously  that  Congress  de- 
feat S.  1698. 

44.  Why  Is  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation so  Interested  in  bank  merger  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  1698? 

The  Supreme  Court  case  nailing  down  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers  was  decided  back  in  June  1963,  over 
2  years  ago.  The  ABA  annual  resolutions 
adopted  in  convention  in  1963  did  not  even 
mention  bank  mergers.  In  early  1964,  an- 
other bank  merger  was  held  Ulegal  by  the 
courts,  yet  the  1964  ABA  convention  still  did 
not  adopt  a  resolution  calling  for  changes  in 
the  antitrust  laws.  Furthermore,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1965,  the  executive  manager  of  the 
ABA,  speaking  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  predicted, 
"Not  much  major  banking  legislation, 
whether  good  or  bad  from  the  industry's 
point  of  view.  Is  to  be  ^expected  from  Con- 
gress this  year."  What  happened  to  make 
the  ABA  change  Its  mind  concerning  major 
banking  legislation  In  1965? 

On  March  10,  1965,  a  U.S.  district  court  in 
New  York  rendered  its  decision  that  the 
merger  creating  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust,  a  $6  billion  Wall  Street  bank  and  the 
Nation's  fourth  largest,  violated  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

45.  Would  S.  1698  excuse  Manufacturers 
Hanover  from  this  court  ruling? 

Yes.  S.  1698  would  forgive  all  past  mergers 
where  "unmerglng"  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished, which  includes  Manufacturers  Han- 
over. 

46.  When  was  S.  1698  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  who  Introduced  It? 

S.  1698  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  April  5,  less  than  1 
month  after  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
decision,  but  approximately  2  years  after 
the  famous  Supreme  Court  case  holding  that 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  did  not  exempt 
banks  from  the  antitrust  laws. 


IV.   WHAT  WOULD   HAPPEN  TO  ALL  OF  OtJR   ANTI- 
TRtrST    LAWS    IF    S.     1698    BECAME    LAW.' 

47.  Are  strong  antitrust  laws  Important 
In  Industries  other  than  banking? 

.Yes,  the  antitrust  laws  protect  the  public 
against  unfair  and  anticompetitive  practices 
in  all  other  indvistrles.  not  just  banking,  and 


it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system  depends  on  the  surt'ival  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

48.  What  would  happen  if  S.  1698  becomes 
law  and  all  the  other  powerful  industry 
groups,  such  as  automobiles,  steel,  rubber, 
petroleum,  as  well  as  service  Industries,  suc- 
ceeded in  repealing  the  antitrust  laws? 

without  question  the  ultimate  result  of 
repealing  the  antitrust  laws  would  be  the 
total  monopolization  and  control  of  the  en- 
tire economy  by  a  few  giant  financial  and  . 
industrial  corporations  and  the  men  who  run 
them.  It  should  be  as  true  today  as  It  was 
in  1914  when  President  Wilson  stated  In 
support  of  the  antitrust  laws:  "We  are  all 
agreed  that  'private  monopoly  is  Indefensible 
and  Intolerable.'  "  The  repeal  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  result,  as  President  Wilson 
put  it,  "*  •  'in  making  those  who  borrow 
and  those  who  lend  practically  one  and  the 
same,  those  who  sell  and  those  who  buy  but 
the  same  persons  trading  with  one  another 
under  different  names  and  in  different  com- 
binations, and  those  who  affect  to  compete 
In  fact  partners  and  masters  of  some  whole 
field  of  business." 

49.  How  important  is  the  banking  indus- 
try to  the  rest  of  the  American  economy? 

Since  all  business  is  vitally  dependent  on 
the  commercial  banking  system,  a  competi- 
tive marketplace  in  which  the  bank  customer 
can  choose  the  institution  which  best  fits 
his  needs  Is  Imperative.  But  if  a  small  group 
of  big  banks  dominates  the  availability  of 
credit  to  businessmen,  then  freedom  of  choice 
is  destroyed  and,  in  effect,  the  bank  can 
control  the  entire  business  community. 
Therefore,  banking  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, powerful,  and  pervasive  elements  in 
our  entire  economy. 

60.  What  could  ultimately  happen  to  the 
antitrust  laws  of  this  country  If  banks  are 
granted  an  exemption  from  antitrust  laws  as 
envisaged  by  S.  1698? 

Passage  of  S.  1698  could  ultimately  lead  to 
the  repeal  of  all  antltrvist  laws  to  the  ruina- 
tion of  small  business,  the  consuming  pubUc, 
and  the  free  enterprise  system.  This  is  true 
for  two  reasons.  One,  banks  are  going  into 
an  ever-increasing  ntunber  of  nonbanking 
businesses  in  competition  with  other  busi- 
nessmen. If  S.  1698  were  passed,  it  would 
clearly  put  these  competitors  of  banks  at  a 
disadvantage  because  the  antitrust  laws 
would  not  apply  equally  to  all  competitors. 
Secondly,  once  one  industry  gains  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  every  industry  wiU 
immediately  seek  similar  consideration. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  will  soon 
lead  to  an  erosion,  if  not  elimination,  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  and,  as  a  result,  the  death  of 
our  American  free  enterprise  system. 

51.  Does  concentration  in  banking  foster 
concentration  in  other  Industries,  thus  caus- 
ing concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few? 

Yes.  This  is  done  in  large  part  by  estab- 
lishing interlocking  directorates  between  the 
large  banks  and  large  business  concerns.  As 
mergers  mount  both  In  banking  and  In  other 
industries  this  trend  is  accentuated. 

52.  Do  large  commercial  banks  already 
have  a  voice  or  position  of  authority  In  other 
large  financial  Institutions,  such  as  Insurance 
companies? 

Although  Insurance  companies  and  banks 
are  In  direct  competition  as  far  as  credit  ex- 
tension Is  concerned,  a  recent  study  disclosed 
that  the  10  largest  life  insurance  companies 
had  more  than  195  direct  Interlocks  with 
banks  and  that  the  10  largest  fire  and  cas- 
ualty companies  had  more  than  160  direct 
interlocks  with  commercial  banks. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co..  the 
largest  life  insurance  company  In  the  United 
States  with  assets  of  over  920  billion,  had 
four  direct  Interlocks  vi-ith  the  Cliase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  the  second  largest  bank  ia  the 
United  States  with  assets  of  over  $14  bllUon. 
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Metropolitan  had  two  Interlocking  director- 
ates with  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  the  third  largest  bank  in  the  United 
States  with  assets  of  $14  billion. 

The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
America  with  assets  of  $19  billion  had  direct 
Interlocks  with  First  National  City  Bank, 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  and 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  The  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States,  the 
third  largest  life  Insurance  company  with 
assets  of  over  $12  billion,  had  three  direct 
Interlocks  with  Chase  Manhattan,  one  with 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  three  with  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust,  and  one  with  Republic 
National  Bank  of  Dallas. 
'  The  fourth  largest  insurance  company. 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  assets  of  $9 
billion,  had  direct  interlocks  with  Chase 
Manhattan,  First  National  City  Bank,  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover,  three  with  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust,  and  two  with  Morgan 
Guaranty  Bank. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  dozens  of  examples 
of  such  Interlocks  between  two  industries 
that  control  the  use  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
credit  in  this  country. 

53.  What  about  corporate  interlocks  be- 
tween large  commercial  banks  and  industrial 
and  commercial  corporations — how  extensive 
is  this  and  does  this  also  concentrate  tre- 
mendoixs  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few? 

This  practice  Is  quite  widespread  and  seri- 
ous. A  recent  study  made  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  shows  that  there  are 
more  than  1,200  management  ties  between 
the  15  largest  commercial  banks  in  this  coun- 
try and  large  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
cefns.  For  example,  Interlocks  exist  between 
these  15  huge  banks  and  such  corporate 
giants  as  General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler, 
A.T.  &  T..  B.  F.  Goodrich,  Sears-Roebuck, 
International  Harvester,  Swift  &  Co.,  Inland 
Steel,  and  Commonwealth  Edison,  just  to 
name  a  few.  Such  practices  indeed  place 
fantastic  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  groups. 

54.  What  would  happ>en  to  our  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system  if  the  antitrust 
laws,  including  restrictions  on  mergers,  were 
weakened  or  repealed,  the  ever-increasing 
trend  toward  mergers  continued,  and  the 
pattern  of  Interlocking  control  of  large  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  financial  institutions 
were  allowed  to  stand  uncontested? 

The  inevitable  result  would  be  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  entire  American  economy 
by  virtually  a  handful  of  bank  and  indus- 
trial corporation  presidents  and  directors. 
This  in  turn,  would  spell  the  death  knell 
of  the  American  competitive  economic  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it  today. 

55.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  to  the  antitrust  laws? 

The  1964  Democratic  Party  platform 
stated,  "The  antitrust  laws  must  be  vigor- 
ously enforced." 

56.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Republican 
Party  as  to  the  antitrust  laws? 

The  1964  Republican  Party  platform  called 
for  "improvement,  and  full  and  fair  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  statutes  •  •  »••  and 
"constant  opposition  to  any  form  of  unreg- 
ulated monopoly." 

57.  What  has  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  had  to  say  about  the  im- 
portance of  competition  and  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  the  dangers  of  concentrations  of 
economic  p>ower  in  our  economy? 

The  annual  report  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  made  in  January  of 
1965,  stated:  "Decentralization  of  economic 
power  has  long  been  considered  desirable  for 
social  and  political  reasons,  as  well  as  for  its 
contribution  to  an  efficient  economy.  Ab- 
sence of  active  competition  tends  to  result 
in  higher  prices  and  lower  output,  and  thus 
in  a  less  efficient  allocation  of  resources." 
"Legislative,   Judicial,   and   enforcement   ac- 


tivities have  all  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening and  clarification  of  our  antitrust  poli- 
cies in  the  postwar  period.  Enforcement  ac- 
tivity has  been  vigorous  during  each  of  the 
postwar  administrations,  attesting  to  the 
bipartisan  nature  of  the  Nation's  belief  in 
maintaining  maxlmiim  competition  consist- 
ent with  a  productive  and  efficient  economy." 

v.  CAN  THE  FEDERAL  BANK  SUPERVISORY  AGEN- 
CIES BE  COUNTED  ON  TO  PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST  IN  SUPERVISING  THE  BANKS? 

58.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960? 

Congress  had  become  alarmed  at  the  great 
trend  toward  centralization  of  banking  from 
mergers  starting  in  the  1950s.  which 
threatened  to  destroy  competition  in  that 
very  important  industry.  The  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960  was  the  culmination  of  5  years 
of  work  by  Congress  on  the  bank  merger 
problem. 

59.  What  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
passing  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  i960? 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  was  clearly  to  make  bank 
mergers  more  difficult.  This  was  stated  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill,   as  well   as  others. 

60.  Have  the  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agencies  successfully  carried  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  enforcing  this  act? 

Not  at  all.  The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
gave  the  three  Federal  banking  agencies,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  the  re- 
sponsibility to  screen  mergers  of  banks  under 
their  Jurisdiction  and  to  deny  mergers  clearly 
not  in  the  public  interest,  including  those 
that  adversely  affected  competition.  Since 
1960.  the  banking  agencies  have  considered 
approximately  700  bank  mergers  and  have 
approved  over  90  percent,  including  a  num- 
ber of  mergers  now  being  challenged  in  the 
courts  as  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws.  If 
anything,  the  trend  toward  concentration 
in  the  banking  industry  has  quickened  since 
1960.  not  diminished. 

61.  Do  the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies actually  regulate  banks  in  the  same 
way  that  Government  regulatory  agencies 
regulate  public  utUities? 

No.  Banks  are  not  regulated  at  all  in  the 
same  sense  that  public  utilities  are  regulated. 
There  are  no  restrictions  governing  the 
charges  that  banks  make  on  their  customers 
for  services  or  regulations  on  the  amount  of 
interest  that  banks  can  charge  on  loans.  In 
truly  regulated  industries  all  charges  must 
be  approved  by  the  regulatory  agencies.  Fur- 
thermore, banks  are  not  obligated  as  public 
utilities  are  to  serve  all  who  desire  service 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

62.  Do  the  three  Federal  banking  agencies 
have  close,  intimate  ties  to  the  commercial 
banking  industry? 

Yes,  unfortunately.  Both  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  receive  their 
financial  support  from  the  commercial  banks. 
Also,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  interest 
rate  committee  is  dominated  by  representa- 
tives of  the  large  commercial  banks  when 
it  meets  in  secret  every  3  weeks  to  fix  interest 
rates  and  the  availability  of  credit  for  all 
borrowers.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  banks  are  dues-paying  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  paying  $50,000  a  year  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  dues  to  the  ABA,  thus 
helping  to  finance  the  ABA  lobbying  effort 
to  pass  S.  1698. 

63.  Are  these  Government  agencies  required 
to  appear  each  year  before  the  Congress  to 
seek  appropriation  of  funds  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  an  official  Government  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office? 

Not  at  all.  None  of  the  three  agencies  must 
Justify  their  expenditures  before  the  Congress 
or  seek  their  money  from  Congress.  Neither 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  nor  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are  audited 


by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  official 
Government  auditor. 

64.  Does  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  which  supervises  savings  and  loan 
associations,  appear  before  Congress  each 
year  to  Justify  its  expenditures  of  funds,  and 
is  not  that  agency  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office? 

Yes;  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
appears  before  Congress  annually  to  Justify 
Its  expenditures,  and  it  is  also  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board's  ability  to  do  its  regulatory  job 
has  not  been  impaired  by  these  restrictions. 

Most  competent  analysts  of  banking  agree 
that  the  same  rules  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  FDIC. 

65.  Can  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  be 
relied  upon  to  protect  the  public  interest  in 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws? 

No.  Because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  bank  supervisory  agencies  and  the 
banks,  we  must  rely  on  an  agency  that  takes 
a  broad  view  of  the  public  interest,  is  not  tied 
in  with  the  banks,  and  has  experience  with 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws.  This  Job  can 
only  be  done  by  the  Justice  Department,  the 
chief  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

66.  Would  S.  1698  severely  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banking? 
Would  it  place  the  authority  to  approve  bank 
mergers  in  the  bank  supervisory  agencies 
rather  than  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  courts  of  law? 

Yes,  and  that  would  be  like  sending  the 
goose  to  guard  the  shelled  corn. 


FACTS  CITED  IN  SPEECH  BY  ^ 

J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  waning  hours  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress a  few  facts  cited  in  a  recent  speech 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  for  I  presume 
that  many  of  my  colleagues,  like  myself, 
hope  to  join  thousands  of  other  Amer- 
icans in  the  great  sport  of  hunting. 
And  if  they  do,  they  will  find  their  fellow 
hunters  expressing  great  and  vocal  con- 
cern over  the  pending  firearms  control 
measures. 

My  colleagues  will  find  that  their 
fellow  hunters  have  not  created  the  Na- 
tion's most  pressing  domestic  problem — 
the  illegal  use  of  firearms.  And  they 
will  be  asked,  as  I  have  been,  why  penal- 
ize millions  of  decent,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens with  harsh  restrictions  and  in- 
creased fees — when  the  problem  is 
caused  by  the  criminal.  They  will  be 
asked  why  this  Congress  is  reluctant  to 
enact  legislation  striking  at  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms  as  a  first  step — and  then, 
if  the  problem  is  not  curbed,  consider  <> 
other  measures. 

As  I  have  told  this  House  on  many 
occasions,  it  is  the  repeat  offender  who 
uses  firearms  to  prey  on  businessmen 
and  innocent  citizens  thab-i^  generating 
the  call  for  Federal  action.   J  have  a  bill 


nendlng  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  H.R.)  11427.  which  In  iny 
judgment  would  do  much  to  curb  this 
national  disgrace.  It  is  an  easy  bill  to 
understand:  it  provides  that  anyone  who 
uses  or  carries  a  firearm  which  has 
moved  in  Interstate  commerce  during 
the  commission  of  a  robbery,  murder, 
rape,  assault,  or  kidnapping  will  be  sen- 
tenced for  not  less  than  10  years  for  the 
first  offense,  ajpd  not  less  than  25  years 
for  a  subsequent  offense. 
The  facts  are  plain.    They  are  there 

for  anyone  to  see  in  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing crime  statistics. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  recent  6-month  sur- 
vey by  the  police  department  showed  that 
7  out  of  every  10  persons  arrested  for  a 
crime  of  violence  was  a  repeat  offender. 
Many  had  records  of  10  or  more  arrests. 

Listen  to  what  FBI  Director  Hoover 
said  In  his  October  19  speech: 

In  complaining  last  year  of  what  It  termed 
"turnstile  Justice."  a  major  newspaper  in 
New  York  demanded.  "It's  time  that  the  pub- 
lic wafi  told  Just  why  so  many  young  crimi- 
nals and  terrorists  are  passed  through  this 
turnstile  and  sent  back  to  the  streets  to  kill, 
rape,  rob.  and  assault  the  Innocent." 

Exaggerated  charges?  Not  in  the  least. 
From  1960  through  1964.  no  less  than  225 
police  officers  were  killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  hoodlums  arrested  in 
connection  vi-lth  these  murders  were  on  pa- 
role or  probation  when  the  killings  occurred. 

The  lives  of  six  of  these  officers  were 
claimed  by  criminals  who  had  been  paroled 
for  a  prior  murder.  Eleven  lives  were  taken 
by  offenders  who  had  been  paroled  after 
confinement  for  felonious  assault,  and  32 
of  these  officers  were  killed  by  paroled  rob- 
bers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  time  that  we  remove  this  scum 
from  society — if  necessary,  for  life.  The 
decent  people  in  this  countiy  have  the 
right  to  expect  this  Government  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  there  Is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  this  Congress  to  act. 

If  those  gruesome  statistics  do  not 
show  the  fallacy  of  leniency  by  the  courts 
to  criminals — listen  to  other  facts  cited 
by  Mr.  Hoover : 

We  recently  completed  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  nearly  93.000  criminals  who 
were  arrested  in  1963  and  1964.  This  dis- 
closed that  76  percent — more  than  three- 
quarters — had  been  arrested  on  at  least  one 
previous  occasion.  Over  one-half  of  them 
had  received  lenient  treatment,  including 
parole,  probation,  and  suspended  sentences, 
at  some  point  in  their  criminal  careers — 
and  these  criminals  recorded  an  average  of 
more  than  three  additional  arrests  after  their 
first  encounter  with  the  school  of  soft  jus- 
tice and  official  leniency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  high  time  we  crack  down  on 
the  criminals.    There  are  some,  I  know, 
who  still  hold  to  the  great  theory  that 
we  should  reform  the  criminals — that 
society  is  at  fault.    The  facts  show  this 
to  be  a  fallacious  theory,  and  this  Con- 
gress will  not  long  be  able  to  withstand 
the  demand  from  the  citizens  that  these 
people  be  put  out  of  circulation  through 
harsh,  swift  justice. 
Forty-one  years  ago- 
Said  Mr.  Hoover— 
an  experienced  attorney  and  Juiist  In  New 
York  issued  the  strong  warning:  "It  la  not 
the  criminals,  actual  or  potential,  that  need 


a  neuropathic  hospital.  It  is  the  people 
who  slobber  over  them  in  an  effort  to  find 
excuses  for  their  crime."  The  demand  of 
the  hour  in  America,  above  all  other  coun- 
tries, is  fCM-  Jurors  with  conscience.  Judges 
with  courage  and  prisons  which  are  neither 
country  clubs  nor  health  resorts. 

The  same  demands  of  the  hour  continue 
to  exist  today.  Tragically,  the  atmosphere 
of  mamy  courtrooms  is  still  polluted  by  some 
Jurors  who  deliberately  close  their  minds 
to  the  evidence  before  them.  Too  many  of 
our  Judges  seek  out  technicalities  rather 
than  guilt  or  Innocence.  A  trial  should 
truly  represent  an  enlightened  search  for 

truth  so  that  deception,  surprise,  tech- 
nicalities and  delay  will  be  obliterated.  The 
Jousting  In  legal  mumbo-jumbo  resorted  to 
by  too  many  of  our  Judges  makes  a  farce 
of  our  judicial  system. 

But  even  If  he  should  be  convicted — 

Said  Mr.  Hoover — 
the  criminal   knows   that  regardless   of  his 
past  record  there  Is  steadily  increasing  hope 
for  a  suspended  or  a  probationary  sentence 
or  an  early   release  on   parole. 

The  decent  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country — East.  West,  North  and  South — 
have  suffered  too  long  at  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists set  free  with  little  more  than  a  pre- 
text of  Impartial  consideration  of  their  guilt. 

They  have  tired  of  the  street  brawl  tactics 
displayed  of  those  lawyers-criminal  who 
employ  any  means  the  court  will  tolerate 
to  defeat  the  interests  of  justice. 

They  are  losing  patience  with  systems  of 
parole  and  probation  that  are  little  more 
than  conveyor  belts  from  our  prisons  and 
court  chambers  to  the  underworld. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  solemn  words 
of  warning  from  one  of  the  world's  great 
criminologists.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  heed. 

Let  me  state  that  I  support  many  of 
the  pending  provisions  on  firearms  leg- 
islation. Sure,  let  us  curb  the  indis- 
criminate sale  of  firearms  to  juveniles, 
felons,  the  mental  incompetents — wheth- 
er by  mail  order  or  personal  sale.  Let 
us  stop  the  traflSc  in  bazookas  and  other 
military  surplus  weapons  of  desti-uction. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
crack  down  on  the  criminal  who  uses 
a  firearm  to  rob  and  kill.  I  know  full 
well  that  the  Casey  firesuTns  bill  is  not 
going  to  stop  all  crime.  But  I  know  that 
it  will  put  these  punks  away  for  10  years 
and  make  it  a  long  time  between  rob- 
beries— and  that  is  what  the  decent  citi- 
zens of  our  country  are  calling  for  us  to 
do. 

If  we  stop  the  criminal  in  his  illegal 
use  of  firearms — tliere  will  be  no  need 
for  many  of  the  harsher  restrictions  on 
sale  and  licensing  now  proposed,  that  in 
my  judgment  will  do  httle  to  curb  crime. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues:  go  home.  Join 
the  thousands  of  your  constituents  in 
the  fields  and  enjoy  with  them  the  peace- 
ful and  lawful  use  of  firearms.  And 
listen  to  their  sound  advice.  I  have 
found  that  they  have  the  clearest  con- 
ception of  the  type  legislation  needed 
to  curb  the  illegal  use  and  traffic  in  fire- 
arms, and  I  hope  their  arguments  to  you 
are  convincing. 


GO  AFTER  THE  CRIMINAL— NOT 
THE  GUN 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Randall]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Reoobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proponents  of  the  bills  to  regulate  com- 
merce in  firearms  frequently  make  the 
claim  that  guns  are  too  easy  to  obtain 
under  present  law.  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  criminals  or  irresponsible  in- 
dividuals or  crackpots  from  obtaining 
them.  They  argue  that  availability  of 
weapons  itself  is  so  important  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  crimes  of  violence 
that  the  sale  of  weapons  ought  to  be 
rigidly  controlled.  They  cite  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kermedy  by  a  mail- 
order weapon  and  other  sensational  in- 
cidents as  prima  facie  evidence  that  fire- 
arms ought  to  be  made  less  available  to 
the  general  public. 

By  and  large,  this  argument  cannot 
withstand  the  scrutiny  of  careful  anal- 
ysis. In  the  first  place,  the  availabiUty 
factor  is  overstated  considerably,  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  provisions  of 
S.  1592  overreact  to  the  availability  fac- 
tor to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  con- 
stitute an  infringement  of  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  A  listing  of  a  few  simple 
points  should  demonstrate  amply  just 
what  I  mean. 

First,  it  is  important  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Available  to  whom?  If  the  purpose 
of  fii-earms  regulations  is  to  limit  the 
sale  of  firearms  to  known  criminals  or 
to  juveniles,  the  law  ought  to  be  drawn 
so  that  it  has  maximal  impact  on  these 
groups  without  adversely  affecting,  more 
than  absolutely  necessary,  the  availabil- 
ity of  firearms  to  others  having  a  legit- 
imate need  or  use  for  them. 

For  instance,  S.  14  explicitly  prohib- 
ited mail  order  sales  of  firearms  to  per- 
sons under  indictment  or  convicted  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  crime  pimishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  1 
year.  Since  an  estimated  25  percent  of 
all  mail-order  guns  are  shipped  to  per- 
sons with  kno%^-n  criminal  records,  and 
since  it  is  well  established  that  persons 
with  known  records  are  more  likely  than 
other  segments  of  the  population  to  com- 
mit crimes,  including  crimes  of  violence, 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  weapons  to  these  persons. 

Similarly,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
enact  tighter  regulations  governing  the 
sale  of  large-scale  combat  weapons  or 
gangster-type  weapons  such  as  machine- 
guns,  since  the  legitimate  purposes,  if 
any,  for  which  they  might  be  purchased 
are  severely  limited  in  number.  Cer- 
tainly if  existing  law  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  stop  the  growth  of  heavily 
armed  bands  of  superpatriots  or  extrem- 
ists, such  as  the  Minutemen,  it  should 
be  changed  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  also  assert  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  distinction  be- 
tween rifles  or  shotguns  and  concealable 
hand  we-apons  and  to  maintain  differing 
regulations  for  each  basic  type  of 
weapon.  It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable 
for  the  Government  to  keep  close  track 
of  the  sale  or  transfer  of  pistols  or  other 
weapons  so  eminently  suited  to  use  by 
the  criminal. 

r- 
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At  the  same  time,  there  are  persons 
who  have  a  legitimate  need  to  purchase 
rifles  or  shotguns  by  mail,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  also  be  concerned  about 
their  needs. 

Consider  the  person  who  lives  in  a  re- 
mote or  rural  area  and  who  must  secure 
a  gun  for  protection  or  hvmting,  by  par- 
cel post.  Under  the  other  Dodd  bill,  S. 
1592,  the  purchase  of  guns  from  mail  or- 
der houses  by  individuals  would  be  ab- 
solutely prohibited. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be 
some  groups  to  whom  certain  types  of 
firearms  ou^ht  to  be  denied,  but  it  is 
equally  evident  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  individuals — indeed,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  persons  now 
accustomed  to  purchasing  firearms  by 
mail — who  have  legitimate  needs  to  pur- 
chase rifles  or  shotguns  in  commerce. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  and  quite  de- 
sirable that  any  firearms  regulation  stat- 
ute ought  to  be  framed  with  this  basic 
distinction  in  mind.  There  is  quite  a 
difference  in  my  mind  between  a  law 
which  stringently  and  rigidly  prohibits 
the  sale  by  mail  of  weapons  to  all  indi- 
viduals, and  one  in  which  the  essential 
distinction  between  denying  the  sale  of 
weapons  to  persons  of  known  irrespon- 
sible character  and  permitting  the  sale 
of  weapons  to  other,  responsible  persons 
is  maintained.  Quite  interestingly,  the 
earlier  Dodd  bill,  S.  14,  maintained  the 
distinction,  but  the  later  bill,  S.  1592  does 
not. 

Second,  even  if  the  above  distinctions 
are  maintained  both  in  argument  and  in 
the  law  itself,  it  is  still  important  to  point 
out  that  the  relationship  between  acces- 
sibility of  weapons  and  the  incidence  of 
crimes  of  violence  may  be  overstated.  A 
number  of  points  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean. 

First,  in  the  emotional  atmosphere 
created  by  the  assassination  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  the  relationship  between  guns 
and  crime  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Some  newspapers  have  chosen  to  take 
every  isolated  instance  they  can  find  of 
violence  committed  using  fireai'ms  and 
blow  it  up  into  gargantuan  proportions. 

Yet  the  facts  are  different.  Most  of 
the  crime  in  the  United  States  either 
does  not  overtly  involve  firearms,  or 
else  it  involves  other  weapons  such  as 
knives  and  other  cutting  instriunents. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  gun  alone  that 
leads  to  crime,  but  it  is  the  individual  of 
criminal  intent.  Such  a  person  will  find 
a  way  to  commit  his  crime  whether  he 
uses  a  gun  or  not. 

•  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  a  bill  prohibiting  mail  order 
sale  of  guns  to  known  felons  will  have 
the  desired  effect  of  cutting  off  the  num- 
ber of  giuis  available  to  the  underworld. 
Yes,  it  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
criminals  to  obtain  weapons,  but  crimi- 
nals have  always  had  covert  or  black- 
mail supplies  of  guns  available  to  them. 
Gun  controls  neither  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals  nor  stop  crimes 
from  being  committed. 

In  the  third  place,  even  if  it  were  good 
legislation — and  it  is  not — it  is  not  obvi- 
ous that  the  tougher  Dodd  bill  would 
reduce  substantially  the  incidence  of 
criminal  or  noncriminal  violence. 


A  nut  or  crackpot  like  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  would  still  be  able  to  purchase  a 
rifle  at  his  local  sporting  goods  store. 
Other  persons  could  also  purchase  weap- 
ons to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes; 
the  only  difference  would  be  that  they 
must  not  have  been  in  trouble  before. 
This  lack  of  efficaciousness  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  talking  about  a  bill 
that  will  go  so  far  in  infringement  of  the 
2nd  amendment.  Is  such  a  limited  gain 
really  worth  the  high  price  that  must 
be  paid  in  the  dear  currency  of  liberty? 

This  leads  me  to  a  third  general  point 
about  the  regulation  of  firearms  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If  there  are  many 
people  who  have  legitimate  needs  to  se- 
cure or  transport  firearms  by  mail  or  in 
commerce,  and  if  restrictions  on  the 
availability  of  firearms  will  not  only  have 
undesirable  side  effects  but  will  also  not 
be  very  effective  in  stopping  the  flow  of 
guns  to  criminals,  perhaps  we  should 
seek  another  approach  to  resolving  the 
problem. 

Perhaps  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Bob  Casey  has  come  up  with  the  best 
alternative  to  restrictive  firearms  laws. 
He  has  quite  properly  suggested,  follow- 
ing the  general  line  taken  by  the  courts 
in  making  previous  interpretations  of 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  that 
there  is  a  clear  distinction  in  theory  and 
in  practice  between  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms— which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution— and  their  use  for  an  unlawful 
purpose.  The  point  at  which  firearms 
become  illegal  is  the  point  of  their  illegal 
use.  The  law  should  punish  the  criminal 
use  of  weapons,  rather  than  the  posses- 
sion of  weapons. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Texas  pro- 
poses is  to  increase  the  penalties  for  the 
use  of  firearms  in  connection  with  crime 
so  much  that  they  will  deter  all  but  the 
hardened  professional  criminal  from 
using  them.  He  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  introduced  legislation 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  of  25  years  to  commit 
certain  crimes,  including  larceny,  bur- 
glary, and  murder  using  firearms  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce. 

Now  I  would  not  be  willing  to  give  a 
blanket  endorsement  to  the  Casey  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  for  there  might  be 
difficulties  associated  with  its  enforce- 
ment and  its  adjudication.  But  I  am 
willing  to  assert  categorically  that  it  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  creative  and 
fruitful  proposals  put  forth  to  date.  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  heavily  that  a 
moderate  increase  in  penalties  for  the 
unlawfulness  of  firearms  would  be  far 
more  effective  than  a  moderate  decrease 
in  their  availability. 

I  would  also  be  willing  to  assert  that 
moderate  regulations  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  arms,  such  as  S.  14,  if  enacted 
in  tandem  with  a  stiff  penalty  for  un- 
lawful use  of  arms  transported  in  com- 
merce would  be  a  far  more  effective 
means  of  controlling  armed  violence 
than  the  simple  enactment  of  a  strin- 
gent, harsh,  and  possibly  unconstitu- 
tional bill  like  S.  1592.  It  would  also 
have  the  desired  effect  of  not  unneces- 
sarily restricting  the  availability  of  shot- 
guns and  rifles  to  the  responsible  sport- 
ing public. 


A  fourth  general  point  I  would  like 
to  raise  about  the  approach  of  S.  1592 
and  other  bills  like  it  is  the  connotation 
which  it  seems  to  place  on  hunters, 
sportsmen,  and  collectors  of  guns. 

There  is  a  curious  line  of  argument 
here  which  has  become  more  and  more 
prevalent  as  a  justification  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  over  the  past  several  years. 
The  form  of  the  argument  runs:  Crim- 
inals use  guns;  they  can  purchase  guns 
through  the  mails;  therefore,  no  guns 
should  be  sold  through  the  mails.  A  sim- 
ilar argument  of  this  form  runs:  Some 
State  legislatures  are  really  quite  sorry 
institutions;  the  worst  of  them  are  mal- 
apportioned;  therefore,  no  factor  other 
than  population  should  ever  be  taken  into 
account  when  districting  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Now  if  you  will  think  for  a  moment  you 
will  see  both  examples  suffer  from  the 
same  kind  of  fatal  flaw.  They  find  a  spe- 
cific category  of  abuse  that  is  sometimes 
related  to  a  contributory  factor  such  as 
availability  of  guns,  or  apportionment  on 
the  basis  of  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. Then  they  proceed  to  talk  about 
the  factor  as  if  it  were  the  only  contribu- 
tory factor  and  suggest  that  the  factor 
ought  to  be  eliminated  or  reversed. 

Unfortunately,  such  an  argument 
suffers  from  two  obvious  fallacies.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  other  contributory 
factors  which  help  to  produce  the  partic- 
ular social  evil  being  discussed  which  are 
glibly  ignored.  And  in  the  second  place, 
the  proponents  usually  forget  about  the 
other,  positive  aspects  of  the  so-called 
contributory  factor  they  seek  to  change. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  firearms 
legislation,  not  even  the  FBI  in  its  uni- 
form crime  reports  lists  the  availability 
of  firearms  among  its  long  list  of  factors 
contributory  to  the  high  incidence  of 
crime  in  the  United  States.  The  only 
negative  references  in  these  reports  are 
largely  associated  with  murder,  a  crime 
which  typically  involves  a  certain  degree 
of  premeditation  and  planning.  Any 
real  attempts  to  get  at  the  roots  of  crime 
will  not  be  able  to  start  or  end  with  the 
control  of  sales  of  firearms.  There  are 
too  many  other  environmental  factors 
which  support  the  criminal  in  his  activ- 
ities. 

Similarly,  to  cite  the  second  fallacy, 
the  proponents  of  radically  tougher  fire- 
arms control  laws  tend  to  ignore  the 
legitimate  needs  of  noncriminals  in  their 
efforts  to  do  battle  with  organized  crime. 
It  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference 
to  them  that  such  laws  will  impose  hard- 
ships on  many  legitimate  purchases  of 
firearms.  All  that  matters  to  these 
singleminded  individuals  is  that  crimi- 
nals be  denied  the  possibility  of  purchas- 
iUtf  guns.  But,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  S.  l692 
will  impose  hardships  on  sportsmen  and 
gun  collectors. 

I  should  like  to  state  most  emphati- 
cally that  I  find  the  notion  that  the 
majority  should  be  made  to  suffer  pen- 
alties and  deprivations  for  the  sake  of 
prosecuting  a  small  minority  of  law- 
breakers quite  repugnant.  It  is  doubly 
repugnant  when  applied  in  a  situation 
in     which     alternative,     nonrepugnant 


methods   could    be   used   to   solve    the 
problem. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  hunter  or  the 
gun  collector  or  the  marksman  should 
be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  common 
criminal.  I  do  not  see  why  his  rights 
and  privileges  should  be  restricted  be- 
cause a  bunch  of  rotten  apples  have 
abused  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
by  using  them  for  unlawful  purposes. 

If  we  must  stop  just  short  of  the  con- 
clusion that  honest  sportsmen  are  in  ef- 
fect being  called  criminals,  we  certainly 
are  not  overstating  the  case  when  we  say 
that  their  legitimate  needs  are  being  ig- 
nored and  disregarded. 

You  and  I  know  that  Anglo-Saxon  law 
i.s  based  on  the  premise  that  a  man  is 
innocent  of  a  crime  until  he  has  been 
proven  guilty.  This  fundamental  rule 
has  been  applied  over  and  over  again  in 
protection  of  fundamental  civil  rights 
and  liberties,  as  well  as  to  the  procedures 
used  in  our  courts. 

Let  me  say  that  to  establish  such  broad 
restrictions  as  contained  in  the  Dodd  bill 
on  the  sale  of  firearms  is  to  treat  sports- 
men as  if  they  were  already  felons. 

I  say  that  we  should  be  concerned 
about  any  line  of  argument  that  claims 
that  the  "availability"  of  firearms  per- 
mits "potential"  criminals  to  obtahi 
weapons  which  might  be  used  in  crimes 
of  violence.  One  need  only  substitute 
•free  speech"  or  "the  right  to  assemble" 
in  place  of  the  terms  availability  of  fire- 
arms and  the  danger  becomes  obvious. 

These  arguments  are  too  reminiscent 
of  the  old  Nazi  idea  that  an  arbitrarily 
selected  group  of  people  can  be  "objec- 
tively" guilty  because  they  are  "likely" 
to  commit  a  crime  against  society,  or  the 
Communist  notion  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  "class  criminal."  Both  of 
these  kinds  of  notions — not  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  arguments  presented  for 
restriction  of  firearms — were  the  ration- 
alization used  to  murder  millions  of  hu- 
man beings.  I  say  that  we  should  think 
twice  before  we  give  the  State  the  power 
to  treat  owners  of  firearms  as  if  they 
were  common  criminals. 

That  brings  me  to  my  fifth  general 
point;  namely,  that  the  Dodd  bill  could 
be  used  as  the  core  legislation  for  a  com- 
plete system  of  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States,  and  all  that 
such  a  system  could  entail.  This  bill  not 
only  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
reducing  the  availability  of  firearms  to 
criminals  and  noncriminals  alike,  but  it 
also  could  be  slightly  modified  to  elimi- 
nate the  availability  of  weapons. 

This  bill  affects  all  firearms  that  move 
in  commerce,  and  that  includes  virtually 
every  piece  produced.  It  prohibits  the 
purchase  of  firearms  by  individuals 
through  the  mails  or  through  other  car- 
riers in  commerce.  Only  dealers  are 
permitted  to  ship  arms,  and  they  must 
be  in  accordance  at  all  times  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  ordinances  govern- 
ing the  sale  and  use  of  firearms.  Only 
the  addition  of  a  registration  statute 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  a  system 
of  total  fireai-ms  registration  and  de 
facto  weapons  control. 

Now  I  will  grant  that  under  current 
situations,  such  a  system  probably  would 
not  be  used  adversely  against  the  citi- 


zens, but  I  ask  you,  wouldn't  it  be  tempt- 
ing to  vise  such  information  in  a  national 
domestic  crisis?  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  for 
some  man  with  dictatorial  ambition  to 
be  able  to  pull  out  the  list  of  gun  regis- 
trants and  say  "There's  the  guns,  boys, 
round  them  up?"  I  ask  you,  do  we  even 
want  to  create  the  temptation  for  some- 
one to  go  that  far? 

As  a  final  thought  I  would  like  to  make 
the  observation  that  since  it  is  pretty 
generally  accepted  that  a  desperate 
criminal  is  going  to  get  hold  of  a  firearm 
one  way  or  another,  should  weapKjns  be 
the  exclusive  possession  of  criminals? 
Should  the  common  citizen  be  denied  a 
ready  means  of  self -protection  just  be- 
cause a  high  rate  of  crime  creates  the 
increasing  likelihood  that  he  will  have 

to  use  it? 

My  hope  is  that  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  will  try  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  confusion  that  accompanies  consid- 
eration of  gun  control.  There  may  be 
room  for  some  firearm  legislation  but 
firearm  control  should  be  put  in  the 
proper  perspective.  It  is  the  criminal 
that  is  the  perpetrator  and  not  an  inani- 
mate object  such  as  a  gun.  A  careful, 
deliberate  consideration  is  called  for. 
Let  us  go  after  the  criminal  and  not  the 
gun. 


MAJORITY  WHIP  HALE  BOGGS— A 
CREDIT  TO  HIS  COUNTRY 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
thrilled  at  the  splendid  remarks  made 
here  this  evening  by  our  majority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  FMr. 
BoGGsl .  He  was  most  generous  in  prais- 
ing all  of  those  in  the  Congress  who  have 
played  a  key  role  in  writing  the  spec- 
tacular record. 

But  gentleman  that  he  is.  Hale  Boggs 
left  out  the  keystone  of  the  leadership 
team — himself. 
This  is  typical  of  Hale  Boggs. 
He  has  never  been  known  to  engage 
in  self-praise  even  though  we  all  know- 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — that  without 
the  dedication  of  Hale  Boggs  an  impor- 
tant spoke  would  have  been  missing  in 
this  American  wheel  of  progress— the 
89th  Congress. 

Throughout  the  long  and  arduous  ses- 
sion, it  has  been  Hale  Boggs  who  quietly 
and  painstakingly  marshaled  the  troops 
in  support  of  Mr.  Johnson's  program. 

It  was  Hale  who  time  and  again 
on  the  cliff  hangers — the  really 
close  ones— who  was  able  to  swing  those 
three  or  four  votes  to  save  victory  from 
defeat. 

Our  Nation  and  the  whole  free  world 
is  that  much  the  richer  because  we  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  one  as  dedicated 
as  Hale  Boggs  as  majority  whip  in  these 
critical  times. 

His  eloquent  recital  and  tribute  to  all 
the  others  who  played  so  important  a 


role  in  this  Congress  could  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  standing  tribute  by  the 
rest  of  us  to  his  own  contribution. 

History  will  record  that  as  new  and 
living  meaning  was  being  written  in  the 
era.  Hale  Boggs  was  one  of  its  most  in- 
fluential and  significant  architects. 

May  the  Good  Lord  bless  him  with 
good  health  and  his  unbending  courage 
so  he  may  lead  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 

THE  89TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  MinishI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
turn home  to  report  to  our  constituents 
upon  our  stewardship,  we  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  are  entitled  to  pride 
and  satisfaction  upon  what  has  been  ac- 
complished to  make  life  better  for  alt 
Americans. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  was  proud  of  its  outstanding 
record  under  the  forceful  leadership  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  An 
even  more  impressive  record  has  been 
made  by  this  "do  evei-ything"  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  We  have  dis- 
charged with  deliberate  speed  and  great 
effectiveness  the  mandate  given  the  Con- 
gress by  the  people  in  the  last  election 
to  shape  constructive,  affirmative  pro- 
grams to  move  the  Nation  toward  the 
goals  of  a  Great  Society,  toward  "a  more 
perfect  Union." 

The  Great  Society  envisioned  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  concerned  with  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  all.  with  giv- 
ing all  our  people  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  American  dream.  The  pro- 
grams enacted  at  this  session  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans, 
specifically — 

OLDER    AMERICANS 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  national  char- 
acter that  the  problems  of  our  "blder 
people  were  given  high  priority  in  this 
session.  As  a  longtime  advocate  of  in- 
cluding basic  protection  against  the 
health  hazards  of  old  age  in  our  social 
security  system.  I  am  delighted  at  the 
adoption  of  the  comprehensive  medicare 
program.  No  longer  must  our  people 
depend  upon  the  goodness  of  their  own 
families  or  the  charity  of  strangers 
when  major  illness  stilkes. 

The  increase  in  benefits,  liberalization 
of  the  retirement  test,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965;  the  establishment 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  ana  the  special  benefits  for  the 
aged  contained  in  the  housing,  anti- 
povertv.  and  other  programs  will  also 
help  to  create  a  whole  new  day  for  older 
Americans. 

SOCIAL     SECmiTT     BENEFICIARIES 

Extension  of  benefits  to  children  at- 
tending school  up  to  age  22;  lov.erins  of 
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eligibility  age  for  widows  to  60 ;  improve- 
ments in  disability  progi-am;  and  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  will  enable  the  sys- 
tem to  meet  more  effectively  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  and  the  disabled,  the 
widows,  and  orphans.  This  is  not  a 
handout,  but  a  cooperative  program  with 
fcoth  economic  and  moral  objectives.  My 
father's  premature  death,  leaving  a 
•widow  to  provide  unaided  for  five  young 
children  in  pre-social-security  days, 
made  me  an  early  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  this  noble  program. 

YOUTH 

Basic  to  our  democratic  way  of  life 
and  to  our  national  future  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  American  child  is  en- 
titled to  as  much  education  as  he  wants 
and  can  usefully  absorb.  The  educa- 
tional accomplishments  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress merited  it  the  proud  title  of  "the 
Education  Congress,"  but  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  made  even  gieater  progress  to- 
ward insuring  quality  education  to  all 
our  children.  The  historic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  first 
general  elementary  and  secondary  school 
aid  bill  to  become  law,  will  help  our  hard 
pressed  urban  areas  meet  the  mounting 
costs  of  offering  a  good  basic  education 
to  every  child. 

Ability  to  learn,  rather  than  ability  to 
pay,  must  be  the  standard  of  education 
opportunity  at  all  levels. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  will  assist 
colleges  and  universities  in  improving 
classroom,  library,  and  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, and  will  provide  loans  and  schol- 
arships to  students.  This  legislation  will 
do  much  to  give  our  young  people  an 
equal  opportunity  for  higher  education 
and  a  fair  chance  in  the  increasingly 
scientific  and  intellectual  society  of  the 
future.  It  is  important  that  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  and  their 
parents  inform  themselves  about  the  new 
loan  program. 

Another  splendid  program  is  the  Voca- 
tional Training  Act  to  expand  the  exist- 
ing program  and  to  provide  loan  insur- 
ance to  high  school  graduates  to  finance 
technical  and  trade  training. 

The  juvenile  delinquency  amendments 
will  assist  communities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  to  prevent  or  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime. 

DISENTRANCHISED 

The  free  and  secret  ballot  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  democracy  and  is  the  key 
to  achieving  other  rights  of  citizenship, 
pvery  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  an 
equal  right  to  vote.  The  tragic  events  in 
Southern  States  underscores  the  neces- 
sity for  determined  action  to  insure  that 
right  to  Negro  Americans.  I  am  proud 
that  Congress  enacted  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  thus  fulfilled  the  century  old 
promise  of  emancipation. 

DISAOVAKTAGEO 

No  Other  program  is  more  exacting  or 
more  promising  than  the  campaign 
against  E>overty.  This  is  a  program  for 
the  reform  of  our  society,  for  breaking 
down  the  obstacles  that  prevent  one- 
fifth  of  our  people  from  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  equality,  and  oppor- 
tunity promised  by  our  Declaration  of 


Independence  and  Constitution.  The 
tremendous  response  to  Project  Head 
Start,  VISTA,  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  ctmimunity  action  pro- 
grams, and  the  other  economic  oppor- 
tunity projects  indicates  the  urgent  need 
and  desire  to  enable  our  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  to  break  out  of  the  vicious 
cycle  of  despair. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  war  against 
the  enemies  of  man — want  and  igno- 
rance and  disease — and  its  success  will 
depend  upon  the  united  efforts  of  all 
groups  in  our  society.  Based  upon  the 
first  year's  experience  with  this  pioneer 
experiment,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965  will  expand  the  war 
and  increase  its  effectiveness. 

WORKERS 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Amendments  extends  for  3 
years  and  expands  assistance  to  unem- 
ployed in  learning  new  skills  to  qualify 
for  better  jobs. 

ILL  AND  HANDICAPPED 

A  mere  listing  of  the  measures  enacted 
in  tills  important  field  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  tremendous  steps  taken  by  this 
Congress  to  make  the  marvelous  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  available  to  all 
our  people:  Expands  program  to  con- 
struct health  research  facilities;  extends 
programs  for  public  health  services  pro- 
viding vaccinations,  immunization,  other 
preventive  treatment  of  diseases,  mi- 
grant health  clinics,  and  grants  to  States 
for  general  health  services;  provides 
initial  staffing  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters; expands  Federal  control  over 
certain  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
to  reduce  the  illegal  use  of  these  danger- 
ous drugs  that  affect  the  central  nervous 
system;  authorizes  3-year  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  plan  and  develop  a  se- 
ries of  regional  medical  programs  to 
fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke; 
extends  and  expands  program  of  con- 
struction grants  to  medical,  dental,  and 
similar  educational  institutions;  estab- 
lishes new  program  of  scholarship  grants 
for  needy  students,  increases  students' 
loan  program. 

SERVICEMEN    ANB    VETERANS 

Congress  acknowledged  the  national 
debt  to  our  valiant  defenders  by  granting 
justly  deserved  increases  in  military  pay 
and  benefits  to  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents;  national  life  insurance 
for  servicemen;  special  allowances  for 
evacuated  dependents. 

URBAN    DWELLERS 

With  over  70  percent  of  our  population 
living  in  cities,  and  with  those  cities 
suffering  from  blight  and  overstrained, 
obsolete  facilities,  it  is  past  time  that 
urban  affairs  received  equal  considera- 
tion to  the  perennial  farm  problem.  I 
am  delighted  at  the  significant  strides 
taken  to  regenerate  our  great  metrop- 
olises into  places  worth  living  in  as 
centers  of  civilization.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Cabinet  level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  permit 
cooperation  and  cohesiveness  among  all 
levels  of  government  and  with  private 
forces  in  raising  the  quality  of  urban  life 
in  all  respects.    No  single  community  can 


meet  its  gi-owth  demands  alone  and  with- 
out help.  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  act  as  partners  in  solving 
the  complex  problems  facing  the  city. 

The  omnibus  Housing  Act,  which  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
and  Cunency  Committee  on  which  1 
serve,  will  accelerate  our  reaching  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  family, 
improve  our  urban  renewal  and  com- 
munity facilities  progiams,  and  otherwise 
help  our  cities  overcome  their  current 
predicament. 

The  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965,  authorizing  research 
and  development  in  i-ail  and  other  forms 
of  surface  travel,  will,  hopefully,  lead  to 
a  solution  of  the  traflBc  congestion  prob- 
lem. A  nation  that  can  send  men 
through  space  surely  can  devise  better 
ways  of  transporting  people  on  ground. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  successor  to  the  area 
redevelopment  program  which  has  al- 
ready provided  invaluable  aid  to  Newark 
and  other  hard-hit  areas,  is  of  immense 
importance  in  stimulating  economic  de- 
velopment in  depressed  areas. 

NEWCOMERS 

The  policy  of  democracy  of  oppor- 
tunity, reflected  in  the  various  programs 
to  improve  the  lot  of  our  citizens,  was 
demonstrated  in  another  way  in  the  his- 
toric immigration  and  nationality 
amendments.  As  the  son  and  grandson 
of  immigrants  from  Italy,  proud  and 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  given  them 
many  years  ago  to  become  good  and  loyal 
Americans,  I  strongly  supported  this  new 
law.  The  tragic  separation  of  families 
incurred  under  the  rigid  national  quota 
system  will  now  be  happily  ended.  The 
quality — but  not  quantity — of  immi- 
grants will  be  raised  since  an  applicant 
will  be  judged,  no  longer  on  his  birth- 
place, but  on  what  he  can  contribute  to 
our  national  strength  and  progress. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  increase  the 
highly  useful  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's loan  funds  for  small-business 
investment  companies  and  State  and  lo- 
cal development  firms. 

Of  course,  small  business,  as  well  as 
large  corporations  and  consumers,  bene- 
fit from  repeal  and  reduction  of  the  var- 
ious excise  taxes.  The  first  session 
proved  how  singular  it  uas  by  removing 
taxes. 

The  economy  of  our  Nation  has  react- 
ed buoyantly  to  the  can-do  Democratic 
policies  as  evidenced  by  its  sustained 
expansion  for  55  months.  Corporate 
dividends  are  up  30  percent;  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  are  up  88  percent: 
consumption  is  up   27  percent. 

CONCLUSION 

Every  group  will  profit  from  such 
measures  as  highway  beautification : 
conservation  of  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources; air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trols; water  resources  development — in- 
cluding a  program  to  plan  a  water  sup- 
ply system  for  the  Northeastern  United 
States;  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  to  foster  artistic  and  cultural 
activities  and  thus  elevate  the  whole  so- 
ciety. 
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The  foregoing  summai-y  indicates  that 
this  Congress  has  acted  upon  the  words 
of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

The  care  of  huixiHJ  life  and  happiness  is 
the  first  and  only^legitimate  object  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Impressive  as  are  these  achievements, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  build  the 
kind  of  society  envisioned  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  a  society  in  which 
every  American  has  the  opportunity  to 
carve  out  a  rewarding  and  satisfying  life. 
When  we  return  to  Washington  for  the 
second  session  in  January,  let  us  carry 
forward  the  task  of  shaping  the  Great 
Society  with  the  vigor,  concern,  and 
vision  that  have  characterized  this  first 
session  in  compiling  its  notable  record. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  McCORMACK 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Gallagher]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore this  session  closes  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  McCormack. 

In  the  words  of  our  President  and 
people,  few  citizens  will  disagree  this 
has  been  a  historic  year.  It  is  perhaps, 
from  a  legislative  view,  the  most  pro- 
ductive Congress  in  recent  history.  But 
let  that  histoi-y  include  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  truly  great  leadership  of 
Speaker  John  McCormack  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  ability  to  resolve  what  at 
times  appeared  to  be  impossible  legis- 
lative impasses,  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress would  have  passed  unnoticed. 

If  this  legislative  record  ranks  as  one 
of  the  greatest  in  our  Nation's  history 
so  it  must  follow  that  the  outstanding 
legislator  of  this  session,  John  McCor- 
mack, must  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
Speakers  of  our  Nation. 

The  decisions  on  crucial  issues  were 
decided  by  a  mere  handful  of  votes.  But 
somehow  Speaker  McCcrmack  knew 
where  they  were  and  he  permanently 
secured  the  victory  in  many  a  legislative 
skirmish. 

Our  Nation  owes  him  a  great  debt. 
Future  generations  who  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  om-  actions  in  the  days  ahead 
when  they  consider  how  it  was  done, 
should  realize  that  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  John  McCormack. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  XDR  SYSTEM  OF 
ATHLETIC  TRAINING 

Mr.  DJ^AL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  MATStmACA]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  certain  that  we  will  all  agree  that 


physical  fitness  is  a  prerequisite  for  suc- 
cess— be  it  as  a  Congressman,  a  banker, 
or  a  farmer.  And  there  should  be  no 
dissenter  when  I  say  that  adequate  exer- 
cise, proper  diet,  and  sufficient  rest  are 
the  three  basic  ingredients  that  comprise 
a  system  of  physical  training  in  the  at- 
tainment of  good  health.  These  funda- 
mentals of  good  health  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  people  of  all  ages — and 
yet,  man  continues  to  suffer  from  being 
physically  unfit.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
our  young  men  are  being  rejected  for 
military  service.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  we  all  need  to  be  reminded  occa- 
sionally of  the  importance  of  physical 
fitness  and  to  take  renewed  interest  in 
the  techniques  by  which  we  may  attain 
maximum  physical  fitness. 

One  such  system  is  the  progressive 
XDR  system  of  athletic  training  devel- 
oped by  Honolulu's  Dr.  Richard  W.  You. 
It  is  a  progressive  training  program 
based  on  exercise — X,  diet — D,  and 
rest — R  which  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  the  training  of  U.S.  athletes.  As 
physician  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  in 
1952  and  1956,  and  as  a  physician-trainer 
for  the  U.S.  Pan  American  team  of  1955. 
Dr.  You  with  his  XDR  system  has  helped 
many  athletes  capture  world  champion- 
ships and  other  titles. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the"  Congres- 
sional Record,  Dr.  Richard  You's  in- 
formative article  on  "The  Progressive 
XDR  System  of  Athletic  Training": 

August  1,  1965. 

The  Progressive  XDR  System  of 
Athletic  Training 

(Prepared  by  Richard  W.  You,  M.D.,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  physician.  VS.  Olympic  team, 
1952  and  1956;  physician  and  trainer,  U.S. 
Pan  American  team.  1955) 
To     all     my    friends    and    acquaintances 
throughout  the   universe — of  all   races  and 
climes — I  extend   to   you  my  warmest   per- 
sonal  greetings  and  sincerest  wishes   for  a 
unified,   happy,   healthy,  and  physically   fit 
existence: 

Leaders  In  every  field  of  endeavor  are 
groomed  for  success,  seldom  are  they  born 
with  It;  and  to  be  successful  one  must  be 
mentally  and  physically  fit  In  order  to  rise 
above  or  grow  within  his  environment,  and 
in  the  process  help  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  friends. 

Good  health  nour'shes  a  sound  philosophy 
of  life.  As  a  wise  man  once  said:  "There  is 
a  tide  In  the  affairs  o-'  man  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  will  lead  to  fame  and  fortune." 
Being  healthy  and  physically  fit  can  make 
a  champion  of  a  man  when  the  opportunity 
comes,  whether  it  be  in  business,  sports, 
medicine,  law,  entertainment,  politics,  or  any 
other  line  of  endeavor. 

Good  health  and  physical  fitness  can  be 
achieved  by  properly  supervised  training. 

In  the  fieid  of  athletics,  which  I  feel  qual- 
ified to  discuss  because  of  a  life-long  and 
satisfying  association  both  as  a  competitor, 
coacli,  and  trainer.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
person  endowed  with  good  reflexes  and  coor- 
dination can  become  an  inspiring  leader  and 
prolong  his  championship  years  beyond  the 
so-called  natural  p>eak  through  the  applica- 
tion of  my  progressive  XDR  training  program. 
What  do  the  letters  stand  for?  Allow 
me  to  explain.  "XDR"  means  exercises,  diet, 
and  rest:  Exercising  daily  and  regularly,  and 
extra  dally  requirements  of  food  and  food 
supplements. 

First,  let's  talk  about  exercise.  All  basic 
physical  deficiencies  should  be  corrected  with 
the  proper  exercise  In  order  to  develop  a 
strong  healthy  body  that  can  withstand  the 


stress  and  strain  of  any  kind  of  "bompetltion. 
It  is  wise  to  start  with  light  exercise;  then 
gradually  work  toward  Increased  resistance 
and  weights  in  order  to  promote  greater 
strength,  agility,  and  flexibility.  I  have 
found  that  the  best  method  of  correcting 
deficiencies  and  improving  athletic  ability  is 
through  the  use  of  progressive  weight  train- 
ing such  as  barbells,  dumbbells,  pulleys,  and 
Other  gymnasium  apparatus. 

Next,  let's  analyze  the  letter  "D"  (diet)  in 
my  XDR  program.  Diet  is  very  important  in 
competitive  athletics.  Many  athletes  who 
possess  the  physical  attributes  and  natural 
coordination  to  become  great  champions 
never  realize  their  maximum  potential  be- 
cause of  poor  nutrition.  The  common  signs 
and  symptoms  of  nutritional  deficiencies  and 
unbalanced  diet  are  overweight,  underweight, 
high  blood  pressure,  low  blood  pressure,  low 
hemoglobin,  dermatitis,  high  and  low  basal 
metabolic  rate,  low  red  blood  cell  count,  im- 
paired growth,  nervousness,  and  frequent 
colds.  The  normal  diet  of  the  competing 
male  athlete  should  always  be  high  In  pro- 
teins, vitamins  and  minerals  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  fats  and  carbohydrates. 

The  average  athlete  should  have  a  dally  In- 
take of  at  least  125  to  150  grams  of  good  pro- 
tein, light  on  fats  and  carbohydrates  (about 
3,000  to  4,000  calories),  high  in  vitamins, 
especially  vitamin  A  (25.000  units),  vitamin 
B  complex  (especially  vitamins  B-1  and  B- 
12),  vitamin  C  (500  Mgm.),  and  vitamin  K 
(100  Mgm.):  plus  high  minerals,  primarily 
calcium,  iron,  Iodine,   and  phosphorus. 

In  the  case  of  the  female  athlete,  her  nu-, 
trltlonal  intake  Is  usually  lower  than  that 
of  the  male.  Her  daily  diet  should  be  forti- 
fied with  certain  supplements  and  should 
contain  at  least  110  grams  of  good  protein, 
moderate  fats  and  carbohydrates  (about  2.000 
to  3.(X)0  calories).  The  diet  should  also  be 
high  in  vitamins,  especially  vitamin  A  ( 20,000 
units);  vitamin  B  complex  including  vitamin 
B-12;  vitamin  C  (500  Mgm.)  and  vitamin  E 
(50  Mgm.) ;  plus  minerals,  especially  calcium, 
iron,  iodine, -^nd  phosphorus.  Diets  should 
be  individualized  because  each  woman  par- 
ticipant varies  in  her  ability  to  digest,  ab- 
sorb, and  utilize  the  various  foods.  Nutri- 
tional requirements  will  vary  from  day  to 
day,  so  the  diet  and  food  supplements  must 
be  flexible  and  various  nutrients  must  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  order  to  attain  the 
highest  benefits.  This  also  applies  to  the 
male  competitor. 

The  exact  quantity  and  type  of  food  and 
food  supplements  needed  each  day  depend 
on  physical  activity,  climatic  conditions, 
weight,  individual  response,  and  tolerance 
to  the  various  nutrients  and  food  factors. 
Always  keep  this  in  mind,  that  nutrition  Is 
the  sum  total  of  those  processes  by  which  the 
living  organism  receives  and  utilizes  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life 
which  Includes  growth,  the  repair  of  worn 
out  structures,  and  the  liberation  of  energy. 
And  here's  something  else  that's  mlghtjjm- 
portant  to  every  individual,  whether  an  ath- 
lete or  not:  too  much  food  is  Jtut  as  detri- 
mental to  a  person  as  too  little  nourishment. 
The  Important  thing  to  remember  is  to  con- 
sume adequate  and  proper  nutrients  on  a 
balanced  basis. 

And  now  let's  briefly  discuss  the  letter 
"R  "  (rest)  in  my  XDR  program  for  athletes. 
Rest  is  so  Important  to  all  mankind.  The 
more  strenuously  an  athlete  trains,  the  more 
rest  and  relaxation  is  required  to  restore  the 
human  body  to  its  normal  condition  and  to 
replenish  those  cells  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  overactivity. 

My  progressive  training  program  was  de- 
veloped nearly  35  years  ago.  and  has  im- 
proved with  the  years  in  the  development  of 
new  ideas,  techniques,  and  procedures  to 
meet  the  complex  requirements  of  the 
1960s. 

After  many  years  of  continuous  research. 
I  have  found  that  my  XDR  program  is  one 
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of  the  finest  and  most  productlTe  in  the 
world  today  In  developing  champions  in 
every  field  of  athletics. 

Here  is  something  very  important  to  keep 
in  mind :  Athletes  require  various  methods  of 
training  and  conditioning,  but  In  general  the 
athletes  should  be  on  a  progressive,  traixvlng 
program,  which  consists  of  prints  for  speed, 
distance  work  for  stamina,  and  progressive 
resistance  work  for  power.  All  athletes 
should  gradually  Increase  their  dally  work- 
outs and  correct  their  weak  points  until 
they  develop  a  maximiun  of  speed,  stamina, 
and  power.  Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
most  'burnt-out"  athletes  can  be  brought 
back  through  correction  of  the  various  de- 
ficiencies and  proper  training. 

Always  remember — natural  ability  alone 
will  carry  an  athlete  a  long  way,  but  the 
super  performance  and  world  record  achieve- 
ment can  only  belong  to  the  star  who  trains 
himself  into  perfect  condition. 

My  convictions  are  based  on  factual  find- 
ings in  the  case  histories  and  performances 
of  more  than  50  athletes  who  have  been 
under  my  XDR  nutritional  and  training  pro- 
gram. Many  of  the  athletes  who  have  con- 
scientiously followed  this  program  have  gone 
on  to  become  national  and  world  champions 
in  their  specialties — breaking  many  records 
along  the  v(«-ay.  When  first  examined  by  me, 
more  than  90  percent  of  these  athletes  had 
physical  and  nutritional  deficiencies,  vary- 
ing in  degree  from  slight  to  severe.  The  most 
coninaon  nutritional  deficiencies  were  in  pro- 
teins, vitamins  (especially  B-complex)  and  in 
minerals  ( notably  iron) . 

Among  the  athletes  who  have  developed 
into  nationally  and  internationally  known 
champions  by  following  the  XOR  training 
programs  are : 

Weigh  tlif  ting: 

1.  Tommy  Kono:  Multldivision  Olympic 
and  world  champion.  Beside  winning  eight 
world  titles  in  three  weightlifting  classes. 
Kono  has  won  the  "Mr.  World"  title  in  1954, 
and  the  "Mr.  Universe"  title  in  1955,  1957,  and 
1961.  Kono  has  officially  e.xceeded  26  world, 
7  Olympic,  8  Pan  American,  and  37  American 
records  in  4  different  weiijht  classes. 

2.  Isaac  Berger:  1956  Olympic  champion 
and  1961  world  champion.  Berger  has 
broken  many  world  records. 

3.  Charles  Vinci:  1956  and  1960  Olympic 
champion.  Vinci  has  broken  many  Olympic 
and  world  records. 

4.  Emerick  Ishikawa:  Former  world  record 
holder.  National  champion  and  member  of 
the  1948  U.S.  Olympic  team. 

5.  Richard  Tomita:  National  champion 
and  member  of  the  1948  and  1952  U.S.  Olym- 
pic team. 

6.  Harold  Sakata:  Runnerup  in  the  181- 
pound  class  at  the  1948  Olympic  games. 

7.  George  Yoshioka:  National  132-poiuid 
tiileholder  in  1951. 

8.  Ed  Bailey:  Second  place  winner.  Na- 
tional  AAU    198-pound   championship.    1952. 

Swimming: 

1.  Ford  Konno:  1952  Olympic  1.500-meter 
champion.  Konno  has  broken  numerous 
American  and  world  records  from  200  meters 
to  1,500  meters. 

'2.  Dick  Cleveland:  Many  times  national 
sprint  champion  and  former  holder  of  nu- 
merous world  records. 

3.  Evelyn  Kawamoto:  Many  times  na- 
tiona^l  womens  champion  and  record  holder. 
Winner  of  the  U.S.  final  Olympic  400-meter 
tryovrts  and  t^ird  place  winner  in  the  400 
meters  at  the  1952  Olympic  games. 

4.  Toshlnobu  Oyakawa:  1952  Olympic 
lOO'-meter  backstroke  champion  and  former 
world  record  holder.  Oyakawa  has  broken 
many  American  and  world  records. 

5.  Robin  Moore :  ^  Former  100-yard  free- 
style world  record  holder. 

6.  Shelley  Mann:  1956  Olympic  100-meter 
butterfly  champion. 


Boxing: 

1.  Johnny  Santos:  Hawaii's  most  promis- 
ing Junior  welterweight  at  the  age  of  20. 
Undefeated  since  1963  with  20  straight  wins. 

2.  Caspar  Ortega:  World  welterweight 
contender  with  a  recent  record  of  12  con- 
secutive KO's  scored  since  AprU  22,  1964. 

3.  Stanley  Harrington:  Popular  local 
fighter  and  world  welterweight,  world  junior 
middleweight  and  world  middleweight  con- 
tender. 

4.  Frankle  Fernandez:  One  of  Hawaii's 
greatest  fighters  and  former  world  welter- 
weight contender. 

5.  Phillip  (Wildcat)  Kim:  Former  world 
ranking  welterweight  great. 

6.  Eddie  Pace:  World  welterweight  and 
world  junior  middleweight  contender. 

7.  Norvel  Lee:  1952  Olympic  light  heavy- 
weight champion,  and  voted  the  most  out- 
standing Olympic  champion. 

8.  Edward  Sanders:  1952  Olympic  heavy- 
weight champion. 

9.  Charles  Adkins:  1952  Olympic  light 
welterweight  champion. 

10.  Roy  Kuboyama:  1952  National  inter- 
collegiate flyweight  champion. 

11.  Nate  Brooks:  1952  Olympic  flyweight 
champion. 

12.  David  Moore:  Member  of  1952  Olympic 
team  and  former  world  featherweight 
champion. 

Golf: 

1.  Tiu-a  Kahalcanu:  1956  women's  Hawai- 
ian champion  at  the  age  of  18. 

2.  Edna    Lee:    1954    Hawaiian    tltleholder. 
Long  distance  running: 

1.  Norman  Tamanaha :  Undefeated  Hawai- 
ian marathon  champion  and  5th  place  winner 
at  the  1952  Boston  marathon  when  he  was 
45  years  old. 

Track  and  field — Men: 

1.  Lindy  Remlgino:  1952  Olympic  100- 
meter  champion. 

2.  Milton  Campbell:  1956  Olympic  decath- 
lon champion. 

3.  Tom  Courtney:  1956  Olympic  800-meter 
champion. 

Track  and  field — Women: 

1.  Mildred  McDaniels:  1956  Olympic  high 
Jump  champion  and  world  record  holder. 

2.  Leah  Bennett  Ferris:  Two  time  Ail- 
American.  1962  winner  of  the  880-yard  na- 
tional Indoor  and  outdoor  championships, 
setting  a  new  world  record  in  the  indoor 
meet.  Mrs.  Ferris  won  the  1963  indoor  880- 
yard  national  championship  and  placed  sec- 
ond at  the  19G3  Pan  American  games.  She 
is  the  present  holder  of  the  American  record 
in  the  800-meter  run  ( 2 :  08.8 ) . 

3.  Cindy  Wyatt:  Twice  an  All-American, 
national  women's  Indoor  shotput  champion, 
in  1961.  1962.  and  1963. 

4.  Karen  Mendyka:  1962  national  javelin 
champion. 

5.  Cynthia  Hegarty:  Placed  second  In  the 
1963  national  880  indoor  championship. 
Miss  Hegarty  was  a  member  of  the  1963  U.S. 
Pan  American  team. 

6.  Lacey  O'Neal:  Third  place  winner  In 
the  80-meter  hurdles  at  the  final  U.S.  Olym- 
pic tryouts,  and  member  of  the  1964  U.S. 
Olympic  team.  She  placed  In  the  semifinals 
in  the  80-meter  hurdles  at  the  1964  Olym- 
pic games  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Here  are  the  important  training  and  die- 
tary rules  for  the  average  athlete: 

1.  Correct  all  physical  and  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies first,  before  going  Into  the  prelim- 
inary phase  of  training  and  conditioning. 

2.  Take  up  a  well  planned  preseason 
weight  training  course. 

3.  Set  a  high  goal  and  work  diligently  to- 
ward it. 

4.  Experiment  with  yourself  and  make  out 
a  scientific  and  progressive  training  system 
which  is  most  suitable  to  you. 

5.  Train  for  speed  (repetition  sprint  work), 
stamina  (long  distance  work),  and  power 
(progressive  resistance  work). 


6.  Tialn  regularly,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  complete  exhaustion. 

7.  The  coach  and  trainer  should  super- 
vise the  athlete's  workouts. 

•.  Try  to  get  at  least  8  to  10  hours  of  sleep 
every  day. 

9.  Avoid  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  poor  health 
habits. 

10.  Again  I  must  stress — eat  a  large 
amount  of  good  protein  daily,  such  as:  meats, 
flsh,  poultry,  fresh  milk,  powdered  milk' 
buttermilk,  eggs,  cheese,  soybeans,  nuts! 
legumes,  and  seed  cereals. 

11.  Eat  a  large  amount  of  foods  rich  in 
vitamins  and  minerals  daily,  such  as  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

12.  Eat  some  fats  and  vegetable  oils  daily. 

13.  Eat  seafoods  at  least  four  times  weekly, 

14.  Drink  about  1  quart  of  milk  daily. 

15.  Drink  at  least  three  glasses  of  fruit 
Juices  daily,  especially  the  Juices  from  citrus 
fruits. 

16.  Eat  foods  rich  In  vitamin  B-complex 
daily,  such  as  Whole-grain  cereals,  brewer's 
yeast,  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

17.  Increase  the  Intake  of  proteins  and  fats 
during  cold  weather. 

18.  Increase  the  intake  of  water  soluble 
vitamins  and  minerals  In  hot  weather  to 
replace  tlie  excessive  loss  caused  by  per- 
spiration. 

19.  Avoid  excess  of  carbohydrates  (starches 
and  sugar)  in  the  diet. 

20.  Increase  the  intake  of  vitamin  B-com- 
plex when  your  diet  is  high  in  carbohydrates. 

21.  Do  not  combine  high  protein  foods 
(meat,  cheese,  fish,  poultry,  eggs)  with  large 
amounts  of  high  starches  (potatoes,  rice, 
bread,  spaghetti)   m  the  same  meal. 

22.  Always  Include  in  your  daily  diet  the 
necessary  food  supplements,  such  as:  High 
protein  tablets  and  powder,  multiple  vitamin 
and  mineral  concentrates,  liver,  vitamin  B- 
12  and  iron  tablets. 


DRAFT  LAWS  MUST  BE  UPHELD 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  TMr.  McVickerI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
overt  defiance  of  our  selective  service 
laws  by  some  misguided  youths  has 
stirred  up  much  indignation  and  concern 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Many  rash  and  punitive  remedies  have 
been  suggested.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  only  proper  place  to  deal 
with  lawbreakers  is  in  the  courts.  That 
position  has  been  very  forcefully  and 
succinctly  stated  in  an  editorial  In  the 
Denver  Post  of  October  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  enter  a 
copy  of  that  editorial  in  the  Record  and 
I  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Oct.  21.  1965] 
The   Draft:    ENroacs   the   Laws 

There  is  one  fundamental  test  the  Govern- 
ment can  use  in  handling  the  noisy  protests 
about  the  military  draft  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  If  people  are  breaking  laws,  put 
them  in  Jail.  If  people  are  simply  using 
their  constitutional  right  of  free  speech,  let 
them  alone. 

We  concede  that  enforcing  the  laws  and 
interpreting  the  Constitution  aren't  always 
simple.     Sometimes  there  U  a  very  fine  dis- 


tinction between  free  speech  and  criminal 

^'^Tn  some  cases  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  the  prosecuting  agency,  will  have  to  decide 
whether  specific  cases  warrant  prosecution. 
Sometimes  It  will  take  «  Judge  and  Jury— 
and  maybe  the  Supreme  Court— to  decide. 
It  is  important,  though,  that  decisions  be 
made  promptly  and  positively.  The  great 
maiority  of  the  American  people  are  In  no 
mood  to  play  pattycake  with  draft  laws 
or  the  Vietnam  war. 
Some  recent  cases  illustrate  the  problem: 
Case  No.  1:  A  young  man  of  draft  age 
deliberately  burned  his  draft  card  at  a  public 
rally  in  violation  of  a  Federal  act.  In  cases 
like  this,  the  Justice  Department  should 
(and  did)  move  inunedlately. 

Case  No.  2:  Demonstrators  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  paraded  peacefully  down  city 
streets  with  signs  sharply  criticizing  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  However,  obnoxious  these 
persons  may  be  to  many  others,  they  are 
entitled  not  only  to  freedom  but  also  to 
police  protection  from  abuse  and  assault. 

Case  No.  3:  Antiwar  demonstrators  at- 
tempted to  invade  a  military  base  in  Wis- 
consin with  the  announced  purpose  of  ar- 
resting the  base  commander  as  some  sort 
of  military  criminal.  They  were  arrested— 
and  properly  so. 

Case  No.  4:  Pacifist  organizations  suppos- 
edly are  advising  and  encouraging  young  men 
to  evade  military  service  by  pretending  to  be 
conscientious  objectors,  alcoholics,  drug  ad- 
dicts, or  sex  deviates.  The  only  answer  to 
this  agitation  is  criminal  prosecution. 

U.S.  draft  laws  recognize  conscientious 
objectors,  of  course,  and  excuse  them  from 
military  duty  (but  require  them  to  partici- 
pate in  specified  civilian  jobs  "serving 
humanity"). 

A  young  m.an  can't  qvialify  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector  overnight,  or  on  his  18th 
birthday,  simply  by  deciding  he'd  rather  not 
go  into  the  Army.  Selective  Service  for  a 
long  time  has  had  tests  and  standards  for 
dealing  with  this  issue.  It  isn't  enough  for 
the  draftee  to  say  he's  philosophically  op- 
posed to  war. 

Some  pacifist  groups  reportedly  hope  to 
tie  up  Selective  Service  by  encouraging  a 
host  of  young  men  to  apply  for  classification 
as  conscientious  objectors.  We  doubt  that 
many  will  fall  for  this  questionable  scheme. 
We  trust  those  who  do  will  be  dealt  with 
quickly  and  fairly. 

Crit<lclsm  of  our  Vietnamese  policy  is  one 
thing.  Defiance  of  the  draft  is  something 
quite  different. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  MASTER  AR- 
CHITECT OF  NEW  HOPE  FOR 
AMERICA  AND  THE  WORLD 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tilinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  spectacular  ac- 
complishments of  the  first  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  all  of  the  acalades 
are  well  deserved. 

But  as  we  prepare  to  adjourn  this  ses- 
sion, let  us  pause  briefly  enough  to  pay 
tribute  to  President  Johnson,  who  as 
leader  of  the  majority  party,  was  able  to 
steer  a  course  for  all  to  follow. 

It  was  President  Johnson  who  last 
November  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  American  people  by  his  overwhelm- 
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ing  victory  and  with  his  victory  carried 
into  office  a  sufficient  number  of  Con- 
gressmen who  support  his  views  and  with 
their  support  was  able  to  chart  a  leg- 
islative program  which  gives  mankind 
new  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future. 
President  Johnson  can  rest  during  his 
convalescence  confident  that  he  has  pro- 
vided a  degree  of  leadership  unparalleled 
in  American  history — both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  and  to  have  supported  the 
President  in  his  program. 

We  can  look  to  the  future,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  Great  Society  charted  by 
President  Johnson  shall  be  the  keystone 
for  man's  survival. 

If  we  were  to  summarize  President 
Johnson  and  the  record  this  Congress  has 
written  in  his  support,  we  could  do  so 
with  these  few  words:  "It  has  served  the 
needs  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  societies  have  failed 
during  the  recorded  histoiy  of  civiliza- 
tion because  they  failed  to  sei-ve  the 
needs  of  their  people. 

How  significant  it  is  to  history  that 
at  a  time  when  America  is  experiencing 
its  58th  consecutive  month  of  pros- 
perity— the  longest  sustained  period  of 
economic  growth  ever  recorded  by  man, 
President  Johnson  and  the  majority  of 
the  Congress  concerned  itself  with  the 
plight  of  our  unfortunate  poor;  our 
senior  citizens;  our  young  people  who 
need  help  in  obtaining  an  education; 
our  poorly  loused,  and  yes,  ?Tr.  Speaker, 
with  the  taxpayer  who  received  two  tax 
cuts. 

Each  piece  of  legislation  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  and  approved  by  this 
Congress  was  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

Whether  it  was  to  fortify  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  and  assure  victory  for  freev 
dorr  or  whether  it  was  to  help  youngsters 
prepare  themselves  for  schooling  with 
Head  Start,  in  each  instance,  our  hope, 
our  declaration,  and  our  determination 
was  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

As  we  adjourn  the  session,  may  we 
join  in  wishing  President  Johnson  a 
speedy  recovery  and  a  successful  return 
in  January  to  all  of  our  colleagues. 

We  shall  cari-y  on  the  rich  tradition 
of  the  Congress  by  continuing  to  fill  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

May  we  also  see  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  John  McCormack,  continue  in 
good  health  so  he  may  reflect  in  the 
House  those  rich  attributes  which  have 
helped  the  Congress  write  its  spectacular 
record. 


Rico  with  reference  to  the  construction 
of  a  petrochemical  complex  by  Phillips 
66  In  Puerto  Rico.  Though  there  have 
been  many  charges  and  accusations,  I 
can  only  assume  that  our  Government 
granted  a  contract  to  Phillips  based  on 
a  complete  proposal  by  Phillips  and  ap- 
proved by  Puerto  Rico  and  that  negotia- 
tions for  this  complex  are  properly  be- 
ing carried  forward. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  oxir  Govern- 
ment must  recognize  that  there  may  be 
other  companies  which  might  likewise 
wish  to  establish  a  petrochemicaV  plant 
in  Puerto  Rico  because  of  its  location  and 
tax  advantage.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Interior  Department  is  consid- 
ering other  possibilities,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  further  similar  developments  in 
this  fleld  will  take  place  within  Puerto 
Rico.  This,  then,  would  become  an  even 
more  important  matter  to  the  petroleum 
industry  of  this  country  and  to  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  Puerto  Rico  itself. 

For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  recommend 
that  if  any  other  major  petrochemical 
plants  are  established  in  Puerto  Rico  that 
our  Government  require  that  any  such 
plant  use  at  least  25  percent  American 
crude  in  the  processing  of  any  petroleum 
products.    We  face  a  grave  crisis  in  the 
import  of  oil  in  this  country,  and  our 
petroleum  industry  has  suffered  greatly 
because  of  this  heavy  flood  of  oil  imports. 
Something  must  be  done  to  bolster  the 
general  petroleum^  industry  and  particu- 
larly the  independent's  position.    If  we 
allow  gigantic  plants  to  be  constructed 
near  our  borders — and  their  products  to 
flood  our  markets — then  it  seems  to  me 
only  fair  that  our  Government  require 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  this  crude  be 
American  oil.    This,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
put  a  desirable  new  twist  to  the  Imports 
of  oil  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  allow 
us  to  see  American  crude  from  our  States 
go  to  Puerto  Rico  for  refining.    It  should 
also  be  insisted  that  no  new  or  special 
quotas  be  changed  or  granted  to  any  such 
refinery  so  that  no  undue  amount  of 
manufactured  petroleum  products  would 
be  dumped  on  our  shoulders. 

If  the  Interior  Department  is  seriously 
considering  the  granting  of  additional 
rights  or  pennits  for  major  companies 
to  establish  industries  in  Puerto  Rico, 
then  I  say  that  a  vital  part  of  that  con- 
tract be  the  requirement  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  such  products  be  American 
cinide. 


PETROCHEMICAL   COMPLEX   BY 
PHILLIPS  66 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  in  recent  months  about  the 
arrangements  granted  by  the  Interior 
Department   and   approved   by   Puerto 


THE    1ST    SESSION    OF    THE    89TH 

CONGRESS— A    REPORT    TO    THE 

PEOPLE 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  CHara]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  July  9,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  the  voting 
rights  legislation,  and  the  Senate  took 
action  on  the  medicare  bill.    President 
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Johnson,  in  commenting  on  these  his- 
toric actions  the  next  day,  called  July  9 
the  "Everest"  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  President  was  referring  to  the 
peak — the  legislative  high  point  of  1965. 
Indeed  it  was.  The  approval  of  these 
two  bills  by  any  standard  would  have  to 
be  ranked  as  among  the  most  important 
actions  of  this  or  any  year. 

But  if  July  9  was  the  peak  of  the  year, 
it  was  a  high  point  surrounded  by  many 
other  noteworthy  accomplishments 
which,  taken  together,  represent  an  im- 
pressive record  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  am  proud,  as  the  Representative  of 
Michigan's  12th  Congressional  District, 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  building  the  record  of  this  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress — the  Con- 
gress President  Johnson  has  called  "the 
most  effective  and  the  most  rewarding 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation." 

In  the  words  of  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey: 

No  Congress  in  American  history  has  en- 
acted nacre  legislation,  in  less  time,  for  the 
good  of  more  people — and  with  wider  con- 
sensus of  public  support — than  the  present 
89th  Congress. 

Let  US  look  at  the  record  of  the  89th 
Congress  thus  far,  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  second  session — the  1966  session — 
still  lies  ahead  of  us. 

ONE    MAN,    ONE    VOTE 

This  session  of  positive  accomplish- 
ments may,  however,  be  remembered 
best  for  something  it  refused  to  do.  In 
August,  the  Senate  defeated  an  all-out 
effort  to  amend  our  Constitution  to  per- 
mit State  legislatures  to  be  apportioned 
on  factors  other  than  population. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  those  of  us 
from  Michigan  that  our  two  great  Sena- 
tors, Pat  McNamara  and  Phil  Hart, 
played  key  roles  in  defeating  this  effort 
to  weaken  the  provisions  of  our  Consti- 
tution which  guarantee  us  all  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  We  in  Michigan 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  a 
"one-man,  one-vote"  legislature  can  do. 

Our  present  State  legislature,  the  first 
elected  on  a  population  basis  in  more 
than  30  years,  has  compiled  a  remarkable 
record  of  accomplishment,  particularly 
with  regard  to  long-ignored  urban  and 
suburban  problems.  I  am  certain  that 
the  constitutional  reapportionment  of 
other  State  legislatures  would  produce 
similar  benefits. 

It  now  appears  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  have  to  consider  this  amendment 
again  next  year,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  result  will  be  the  same. 

FAR-REACHING    RECORD 

The  record  of  this  session  includes  so 
much  important  legislation  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  summarize.  But  certainly  the 
rules  changes  adopted  by  the  House  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  were  essen- 
tial to  the  making  of  that  record.  These 
changes,  which  limit  the  power  of  a  mi- 
nority to  obstruct  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority, were  an  important  step  in  making 
the  House  of  Representatives  more  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
today. 

In  the  voting  rights  and  medicare  bills, 
the  two  bills  which  President  Johnson 


described  as  the  high  point  of  the  legis- 
lative year.  Congress  acted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  large  groups  of  American 
citizens. 

Passage  of  the  social  security-medicare 
bill — providing  hospital  care  insurance 
for  Americans  65  and  over,  optional  in- 
surance to  help  meet  other  medical  ex- 
penses and  an  across-the-board  increase 
in  monthly  social  security  cash  bene- 
fits— marked  a  real  breakthrough  for 
America's  senior  citizens.  It  represented 
the  end  of  a  20-year  effort  to  expand  our 
social  security  program  to  include  hos- 
pital care  insurance  for  older  Americans. 

A  second  important  action,  especially 
for  our  20  million  senior  citizens,  was  the 
passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  set- 
ting up  an  Administration  on  Aging  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  programs  to  as- 
sist older  persons. 

The  voting  rights  bill  was  enacted  to 
secure,  for  once  and  for  all,  the  right  of 
evei-y  American  citizen  to  vote.  The 
right  to  vote — the  most  basic  and  most 
precious  right  of  citizenship — is  now  pro- 
tected by  outlawing  the  devices  through 
which  discrimination  in  voting  has  been 
practiced  and  by  providing  for  Federal 
supervision  of  registration  and  elections 
in  those  areas  in  which  such  discrimina- 
tion has  been  a  problem. 

HEALTH    LEGISLATION 

The  health  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress did  not  stop  with  medicare.  In  ad- 
dition. Congress  approved  a  number  of 
other  measures  representing  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  Federal  investment 
to  improve  the  health  of  this  and  future 
generations  of  Americans.  These  new 
laws : 

Set  up  a  3 -year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  plan  and  develop  a  series  of 
regional  medical  programs  to  fight  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Extend  and  expand  the  program  of 
construction  grants  to  medical,  dental, 
and  related  educational  institutions  and 
continue  the  program  of  assistance  for 
medical  and  dental  students. 

Extend  the  program  for  construction 
of  health  research  facilities. 

Continue  the  program  providing  vac- 
cinations, immunization,  and  other  pre- 
ventive treatment  of  diseases,  building 
migrant  health  clinics  and  providing 
funds  to  the  States  for  general  health 
services. 

Provide  grants  for  stafiQng  community 
mental  health  centers. 

Improve  Federal  control  over  certain 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  to  re- 
duce their  illegal  use. 

"EDUCATION  CONGRESS" NUMBER  TWO 

President  Johnson  labeled  the  88th 
Congress — the  1963-64  Congress — the 
"Education  Congress"  for  Its  record  in 
this  important  field.  Many  assumed  the 
89th  Congress  would  focus  its  attention 
on  other  areas.    This  was  not  the  case. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  am  particular- 
ly pleased  with  the  education  legisla- 
tion enacted  the  past  several  months. 
Included  under  the  broad  heading  of 
education  for  the  1965  legislative  year 
are  these  major  actions: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 


of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
available  to  our  young  people  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  educational 
needs  of  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

Higher  Education  Act  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  for  scholarship  and  loan  assist- 
ance to  help  college  students  finance 
their  educations,  construction  grants  for 
classrooms  and  laboratories,  assistance 
to  libraries  and  developing  colleges,  as 
National  Teacher  Corps,  fellowships  for 
teachers  and  university  community  serv- 
ice programs. 

Manpower  Act  of  1965  extending  for 
3  years,  broadening  and  Improving  the 
program  originally  set  up  by  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments broadening  the  scope  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  authorized  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to 
reach  more  families  now  living  In 
poverty. 

In  at  least  two  ways,  the  education 
record  of  the  89  th  Congress  broke  new 
ground : 

First,  it  enacted  the  first  general  edu- 
cation legislation  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory— the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 — and  secondly,  it 
wrote  into  our  Nation's  laws  the  first 
Federal  program  of  college  scholarship 
assistance  for  undergraduates,  although 
such  assistance  is  earmarked  for  excep- 
tionally needy  students. 

Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  schools  in  Michigan's 
12th  Congressional  District  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  $1  million  in  Federal  assist- 
ance during  this  fiscal  year. 

MORE   TAX    RELIEF 

Congress  in  1965  followed  up  its  1964 
Income  tax  reduction  by  eliminating  or 
sharply  trimming  almost  all  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Assuming  these  reductions  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer — an  assump- 
tion which  guided  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress  in  enacting  the 
excise  tax  reduction  legislation — this 
action  should  result  in  a  $4.7  billion  tax 
break  for  the  American  consumer. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  all  manufacturers 
and  retailers  return  these  savings  to  the 
consumer  as  we  expected  when  we  voted 
for  the  excise  tax  legislation. 

CONGRESS    ACTS     ON     CITY-SUBURBAN     PROBLEMS 

The  year  1965  saw  Congress  take  two 
noteworthy  steps  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  Americans  living  in  cities  and  sub- 
urbs— the  areas  in  which  more  than  7 
of  every  10  Americans  now  live. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  passage  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  including  several  provisions 
which  will  help  rapidly  growing  areas 
such  as  the  congressional  district  which 
I  represent. 

The  second  was  the  authorization  of 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  This  measure  elevates  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
full  departmental  status,  giving  the  cities 
and  suburbs  of  America  the  same  recog- 
nition which  rural  America  has  enjoyed 
since  1862  when  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  established. 
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DEPRESSED    AREAS    ASSISTANCE 

For  those  areas  which  have  not  shared 
in  the  comparative  prosperity  now  en- 
joyed by  most  Americans,  the  89th  Con- 
gress inaugurated  two  new  programs: 

First,  it  enacted  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  providing  exten- 
sive Federal  investment  to  spur  the  devel- 
opment of  the  11 -State  mountain  area 
commonly  referred  to  as  Appalachia. 

Congress  followed  this  up  by  passing 
what  is  known  as  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  ex- 
tending the  Appalachian  concept  of  re- 
gional development  and  assistance  to 
other  chronically  depressed  areas. 

MILITARY    AND    FEDERAL    PAT 

Congress  did  not  ignore  the  members 
of  the  armed  services.  It  passed  and 
President  Johnson  signed  legislation  to 
improve  the  pay  of  our  servicemen. 

The  bill— representing  the  third  pay 
hike  for  the  militai-y  since  1963— in- 
creased the  pay  of  military  personnel  on 
active  duty,  in  the  Reserves  and  retired. 
It  provided  an  average  10.4  percent  in- 
crease for  all  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  women.  Enlisted  personnel  with 
more  than  2  years'  service  received  an 
average  11  percent  boost  in  their  pay. 

Then  Congress  took  another  step 
toward  making  the  salaries  of  postal  and 
other  civil  service  employees  more  com- 
parable to  those  paid  in  private  industi-y. 

The  legislation  agreed  upon  by  the 
House  and  Senate  means  a  3.6  percent 
increase,  on  the  average,  in  pay  for  2V2 
million  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Also  of  importance  to  present  and  fu- 
ture retired  Federal  workers  is  a  new  law 
increasing  the  retirement  pay  for  re- 
tirees and  survivors  by  between  6  and  11 
percent.  The  retirees  will  get  their  first 
checks  reflecting  the  increases  on  Jan- 
uai-y  3,  1966. 

IMMIGRATION    REFORM 

This  year  Congress  finally  acted  to 
eliminate  the  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory national  origins  quota  system  from 
our  immigration  laws  without  increasing 
substantially  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  in  any  one  year. 

Under  this  important  reform,  a  per- 
son's skills,  how  he  will  fit  into  our  econ- 
omy and  his  family  tics  will  be  given 
primary  consideration  in  deciding 
whether  he  may  be  admitted  as  an 
Immigrant.  His  birthplace,  a  factor 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  will  be 
much  less  important  than  before. 

WATER     AND    AIR     POLLUTION     CONTROL 


The  Federal  Government  took  another 
step  forward  in  its  continuing  campaign 
to  clean  up  our  Nation's  la4ces,  rivers,  and 
streams  with  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965. 

As  signed  into  law  by  President  John- 
son, the  Water  Quality  Act  includes 
several  new  weapons  for  our  Nation's 
water  pollution  control  arsenal — among 
them  these: 

First,  it  asserts  that  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  enhance  the  quality  and 
value  of  water  resources  and  set  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  preservation,  control, 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution. 


Second,  it  creates  a  new  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Third,  It  authorizes  a  4-year  program 
for  demonstration  grants  to  control  pol- 
lution from  storm  sewers  or  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

Fourth,  It  increases  the  authority  for 
Federal  waste  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion and  extends  Federal  pollution  con- 
trol enforcement  authority  to  additional 
waters. 

Finally,  the  Water  Quality  Act  provides 
for  a  Federal-State  system  of  setting 
water  quality  standards  applicable  to  in- 
terstate waters  and  their  tributaries. 

Along  with  water  pollution,  contami- 
nation of  the  air  we  breathe  would  have 
to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
domestic  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
And  in  this  area  too,  the  89th  Congress 
moved  forward.  It  passed  legislation  to 
authorize  a  further  Federal  investment  to 
step  up  air  pollution  control  programs. 

PRESIDENTIAL    CONTINUITY    AMENDMENT 

Congress  this  year  came  to  grips  with 
a  constitutional  dilemma  which  has 
plagued  our  Nation  since  its  very  earliest 
days — the  problems  of  Presidential  dis- 
ability and  succession. 

The  constitutional  amendment  would 
set  up  a  procedure  for  the  transfer  of 
power  from  an  ailing  President  to  the 
Vice  President  and  w^ould  provide  cer- 
tain congressional  safeguards  against 
abuses.  It  also  authorizes  a  procedure 
for  filling  vacancies  in  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President. 

Before  the  new  amendment  can  take 
effect,  it  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  So  far,  eight 
State  legislatures,  including  Michigan's, 
have  approved  the  amendment. 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

Congress  responded  to  President  John- 
son's call  for  greater  attention  to  high- 
way beautification  by  approving  legis- 
lation to  promote  more  effective  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs  and  junk- 
yards near  Federal  highways. 

This  new  law  contains  provisions  to 
ban  outdoor  advertising  alongside  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  except  in  commercial 
and  industrial  areas,  requires  screening 
or  removal  of  junkyards  from  Federal- 
aid  highways  and  increases  funds  avail- 
able for  landscaping  and  scenic  erl- 
hancement  of  highways. 

In  another  action  to  help  improve  the 
appearance  of  our  cities,  as  well  as  the 
countryside,  Congi-ess  approved  legisla- 
tion to  step  up  research  into  the  disposal 
of  solid  waste — such  things  as  garbage, 
rubbish,  demolition  debris,  and  aban- 
doned automobiles. 


staged  a  week-long  filibuster  against  the 
parliamentary  motion  to  take  up  the 
bill,  and  the  Senate  leadership  decided 
to  leave  this  issue  until  1966  to  be 
resolved. 

Section  14(b)  has  authorized  the 
States  to  enact  laws  forbidding  union 
shop  agreements  between  management 
and  labor.  These  are  the  so-called 
right-to-work  laws.  Repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  return  the  question  of 
whether  to  have  union  shops  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  to  be  decided  by  repre- 
sentatives of  management  and  labor. 

Another  important  measure  awaiting 
further  action  as  we  adjourn  this  session 
of  Congress  is  the  bill'to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  extending  the  wage 
and  hours  protections  of  the  act  to  ad- 
ditional workers  and  increasing  the 
minimum  wage.  This  bill,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  should  be  one  of 
the  first  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  we  reconvene  in 
January. 

Well  up  on  the  list  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness will  be  the  cold  war  GI  bill  provid- 
ing benefits  patterned  after  those  pro- 
vided by  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
war  GI  bills. 

This  legislation,  already  passed  by  the 
Senate,  will  provide  readjustment  bene- 
fits to  veterans  of  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Berlin,  Cuba,  and  other  cold 
war  activities.  It  will  bring  educational, 
vocational  training  and  housing  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  1955, 
the  date  the  Korean  war  GI  benefits 
expu-ed,  and  July  1,  1967,  the  expiration 
date  of  the  current  draft  law. 

HISTORIC    SESSION   OF   CONGRESS 

This  legislative  summary  does  not  be- 
gin to  exhaust  the  list  of  bills  which  are 
awaiting  action  when  we  reconvene. 
Neither  does  it  include  all  of  the  bills 
which  have  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  last  91/2  months. 

But  it  does,  I  think,  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  wide  range  of  legislation  consid- 
ered and  disposed  of  already  by  the  89th 
Congress.  Whether  one  agrees  with  all 
the  details  of  the  legislative  record  of 
the  89th  Congress,  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  busiest — 
and  one  of  the  most  productive — con- 
gressional sessions  in  our  Nation's 
histoi-y- 

SALUTE     TO     THE     CAPITOL     HILL 
TELEPHONE  OPERATORS 


rrNFINISHED    BUSINESS 14<b>,    MINIML'M 

WAGE 

Even  with  its  remarkably  productive 
legislative  year,  the  89th  Congress  closed 
up  shop  for  this  year  with  some  impor- 
tant unfinished  business. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b> — the  so- 
called  right-to-work  section— of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  House  approved  the  14(b)  re- 
pealer in  July  but  a  coalition  of  Sen- 
ators, opposed  to  repeal  of  section  14(b) , 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  genUeman  from  'l 

Massachusetts  [Mr.BoLANOl  may  extend  .1 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
come  to  the  closing  moments  of  this  his- 
toric congressional  session,  I  tip  my  hat 
to  all  of  the  legislative  employees  for  the 
fine  way  in  which  they  have  carried  out 
their  tasks  over  these  past  10  months. 
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Particularly  do  I  single  out  the  tele- 
phone operators  who  daily  handle  the 
thousands  of  calls  that  come  and  go  from 
Capitol  Hill.  These  are  the  unheralded 
and  unsung  heroines  of  this  fantastically 
busy  place.  Their  splendid  service  makes 
our  task  a  bit  easier.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues share  my  sentiments  when  I  say 
that  they  are  the  most  competent  and 
most  pleasant  people  in  the  legislative 
establishment.  Few  of  us  know  them  by 
name  but  we  honor  all  of  them  for  their 
patience  and  graciousness.  Included 
among  their  pleasing  voices  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  all.  Her  salutation  of  "Capi- 
tol" and  "Thank  you"  help  to  make  our 
arduous  days  a  bit  easier  and  a  bit 
brighter.  I  know  all  of  the  Members 
recognize  her  greeting  and  I  am  sure  that 
few  know  her  by  name.  She  is  Katherine 
Mendenhall  and  she  reflects  the  best  of 
eveiTthing  in  the  fine  field  of  telephone 
operators.  All  of  us  appreciate  her  per- 
sonality as  we  appreciate  her  com- 
petence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  salute  all  of  these  devoted,  dedi- 
cated telephone  operators.  All  of  them 
are  a  credit  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
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TOWARD  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY- 
HIGHWAY   BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89th  Congress  has  taken  a  major  step 
toward  beautification  of  America's  inter- 
state and  primary  highways  through 
passage  of  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965.  This  legislation  is  part  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  outstand- 
ing conservation  and  natural  beauty  en- 
hancement programs. 

The  key  date  is  July  1,  1970.  and  by 
that  time  the  States  must  have  eflfective 
control  established  over  outdoor  adver- 
tising— billboards  and  the  like — within 
660  feet  of  interstate  and  primai-y  high- 
ways. On  January  1,  1968.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  directed  to  withhold  10 
percent  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
to  States  that  have  not  made  provision 
for  effective  control  of  such  advertising. 

The  States  also  must  prohibit  junk- 
yards to  be  estabhshed  within  1,000  feet 
of  interstate  and  primary  highways,  or 
provide  for  their  effective  screening. 

The  new  law  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  withhold  10  percent  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  payable  after 
January  1,  1968,  if  the  States  have  not 
made  provisions  for  screening  off  junk- 
yards from  the  motorist's  view,  except  in 
industrial  areas.  By  July  1,  1970,  junk- 
yards which  cannot  be  screened  off  must 
be  moved,  in  order  for  the  States  to  get 
the  full  payment  of  highway  aid. 

The  act  provides  for  just  compensa- 
tion for  all  concerned.  The  act  has 
plenty  of  commonsense  as  an  ingredient. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  their 
support  for  the  highway  beautification 
bill,  demonstrated  deep  concern  for  pre- 


serving the  scenic  beauty  of  our  Nation. 
They  deserve  praise  for  their  leadership 
in  this  area;  coming  generations  will  be 
grateful  for  their  pioneeiing  efforts  in 
this  field. 

Under  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965,  funds  equal  to  3  percent  of  each 
State's  apportionment  for  Federal-aid 
highways  are  authorized  to  the  States  in 
fiscal  1966  and  1967  for  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  scenic  land  strips  and 
for  roadside  development. 

This  money,  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
general  revenues,  will  enable  the  States 
to  acquire  scenic  corridors  and  ease- 
ments along  the  highways.  The  total 
amount  would  be  $112.5  million  in  fiscal 
1966  and  $118.2  million  in  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  also  will 
allow  acquisition  and  development  of 
publicly  owned  rest  and  recreation  areas 
and  sanitary  and  other  facilities  reason- 
ably necessary  to  accommodate  the 
traveling  public. 

Enactment  of  the  beautification  bill  is 
another  step  toward  leaving  to  the  future 
generations  of  Americans,  in  President 
Johnson's  words:  "a  glimpse  of  the  world 
as  God  really  made  it,  not  just  as  it 
looked  when  we  got  through  with  it." 


THE  GOOD  WORK  OF  THE  SEARS 
FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Waggonner]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  my  hometown,  Plain 
Dealing.  La.,  had  no  doctor.  Its  1,237 
residents — according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sus—and a  surrounding  population  of 
another  2.500  had  to  drive  from  15  to 
40  miles  for  anything  from  a  minor  com- 
plaint to  a  major  emergency.  Plain 
Dealing  was  not  alone  among  rural  com- 
munities in  this  regard.  There  was  re- 
flected here  a  not  imusual  situation 
which  causes  concern  and  inconvenience 
for  inhabitants  and  additional  burdens 
on  the  hospital  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties of  neighboring  cities.  In  addition, 
such  conditions  inhibit  the  furtherance 
of  preventive  medicine  and  its  marvelous 
potential  for  anticipating  and  relieving 
human  ills. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  learn  first 
hand  the  many  new  developments  in 
space  medicine.  Our  astronauts,  as  they 
should,  have  available  to  them  the  most 
current  refinements  in  medical  knowledge 
and  skills.  What  a  pity  that  so  many 
areas  of  the  country  do  not  have  even 
a  small  percentage  of  these  benefits  near 
at  hand  and  ready  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  local  population. 

Fortunately,  Plain  Dealing  did  not 
choose  to  abide  its  "no  doctor"  status. 
Rather  the  people  recognized  that  for 
the  community  to  survive  or  better  yet, 
to  grow,  adequate  medical  facilities  and 
services  were  essential.  But  what  could 
a  small  town  do  to  attract  and  hold  a 
doctor?  Where  were  the  guidance  and 
resources  to  initiate  the  achievement  of 
such  an  objective?  In  their  search  for 
the  means,  the  citizens  of  Plain  Dealing 


encountered  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foun- 
dation. 

The  foundation,  first  started  In  the 
early  1920's.  enjoyed  a  strong  reputa- 
tion for  interest  in  rural  problems.  In 
its  early  days,  many  a  young  farmer  had 
received  the  nucleus  of  his  herd  of  live- 
stock from  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Founda- 
tion. The  only  requirement  of  the  foun- 
dation was  that  a  similar  animal  be  given 
to  another  young  farmer  so  that  he  too 
could  start  his  herd.  The  principle  was 
quite  simple.  With  a  relatively  small 
investment  of  seed  money,  the  founda- 
tion could  achieve  a  remarkable  multi- 
plication of  benefits  far  beyond  the  initial 
recipient.  A  further  extension  of  this 
idea  found  expression  in  an  agricultural 
scholarship  program  which  was  estab- 
lished throughout  the  land-grant  col- 
lege system.  The  scholarships  were  for 
the  freshman  year  only,  since  it  was 
thought  that  once  started  in  college,  the 
student  could  thereafter  make  it  on  his 
own.  Again  this  method  permitted  a 
much  larger  number  of  awards  each 
year.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  foun- 
dation centers  around  the  theme  of  help- 
ing  others   to   help    themselves. 

In  later  years,  the  foundation  has  di- 
rectly stimulated  interest  in  community 
improvement  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  Grange  and  Greater  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  just  this  year  they  have  an- 
nounced a  major  program  in  the  field  of 
conservation  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  foundation  community  medical 
assistance  program  has  many  of  the 
same  characteristics. 

An  illustration  of  its  workings  can  be 
seen  in  our  small  Louisiana  community. 
When  interest  was  first  evidenced  by  the 
citizens  in  the  establishment  of  a  medi- 
cal facility,  contact  was  made  with  the 
foundation.  In  response  to  this  initial 
inquiry  during  the  summer  of  1964,  the 
foundation  provided  to  the  people  of 
Plain  Dealing  the  necessary  materials 
for  making  an  economic  survey  of  their 
community.  The  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  to  determine  the  potential  of  the 
residents — after  consideration  of  their 
population,  their  income,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  another  doctor — to  support  a 
medical  establishment.  The  sm-vey  was 
taken  and  the  data  sent  to  Chicago 
where  they  were  tabulated  and  evaluated 
by  members  of  the  foundation.  The  re- 
sults were  positive,  indicating  the  poten- 
tial of  the  town  to  support  a  doctor  or 
doctors. 

A  town  meeting  was  held  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  foundation  presented  the  full 
story  of  what  the  town  could  expect  from 
the  foundation  and  what  the  citizens 
had  to  do  for  themselves.  In  effect,  the 
foundation  would  provide  the  community 
with  the  knowledge,  skills  and  materials 
for  raising  money;  further  it  would  pro- 
vide complete  architectural  plans  and 
services  for  building  a  medical  clinic; 
and  it  would  take  it  upon  itself  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  doctor  or  doctors.  The 
last  service  was  made  possible  through 
close  cooperation  with  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Once  the  construc- 
tion was  completed,  the  foundation 
would  also  assist  the  doctors  In  obtaining 
the     financing     required     for     medical 
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equipment  such  as  X-ray  machines  and 

the  like. 

The  town,  for  its  part,  would  be 
obliged  to  provide  the  local  leadership 
and  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  chnic.  What  was  sought  in 
the  case  of  Plain  Dealing  was  a  two-doc- 
tor unit  which  would  cost  approximately 

$40,000. 

The  foundation  has  devised  a  most  In- 
genious way  of  enabling  the  citizens  of 
a  community  to  raise  funds.  The  people 
subscribe  to  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
There  are  limits,  however,  on  the  amount 
to  which  any  one  individual  may  sub- 
scribe. A  nonprofit  community  organi- 
zation is  formed  which  In  effect  assumes 
the  indebtedness.  The  revenues  ob- 
tained from  doctors  paying  rent  on  the 
facility  are  used  to  liquidate  the  indebt- 
edness. As  a  footnote,  it  might  be  added 
that  in  evaluating  the  economic  survey 
such  factors  as  the  rent  are  taken  into 
account  in  reaching  a  level  of  income 
satisfactory  to  attract  and  supE>ort  a 
doctor. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  fundraising 
effort  was  a  complete  success.  Late  last 
year  we  began  groundbreaking,  and  a 
short  3  to  4  months  later  the  town  of 
Plain  Dealing  had  a  brandnew  medical 
clinic.  For  this  small  town,  the  clinic 
is  a  wonderful  addition.  Its  clean  lines 
outside  harmonize  well  with  its  sur- 
roundings. And  within  is  an  array  of 
modern  medical  equipment  for  X-rays, 
electrocardiograms,  and  laboratory  tests. 
The  interior  space  is  efficiently  planned 
with  a  more  than  adequate  waiting  room 
and  a  central  reception  area,  which  al- 
lows access  to  the  waiting  patients  as 
well  as  to  the  doctors. 

It  is  comforting  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Plain  Dealing  was  very  fortunate  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  two  topdrawer  doc- 
tors who  were  on  hand  even  before  the 
clinic  opened.  I  might  say  that  today  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  the  doctors 
we  would  like  for  such  facilities. 

The  ratio  of  patients  to  doctors  in  the 
rural  areas  is  increasing.  And  there  is 
no  apparent  end  to  this  development. 
Today  over  75  percent  of  the  graduating 
medical  students  elect  to  pursue  special- 
ties. The  only  place  to  obtain  specialist 
training  and  to  practice  such  work  is  in 
or  near  the  lai-ge  cities.  Few  doctors 
seem  to  want  to  move  out  to  the  less 
populous  regions.  The  opportunities  in 
an  urban  complex  are  greater  for  re- 
seai'ch,  teaching,  and  greater  concentra- 
tion on  a  specialty.  Conversely,  the  rural 
life  Is  often  very  demanding  and  unlikely 
to  afford  the  specialist  with  the  degree  of 
challenge  he  would  like. 

The  foundation  program  has  taken 
steps  to  increase  the  attraction  of  a  rural 
medical  practice.  The  economic  sur- 
vey assm'cs  a  reasonable  level  of  income. 
And  where  possible,  every  effort  Is  made 
to  locate  two  doctors  rather  than  one 
so  as  to  ease  the  burden.  The  equipment 
is  new  and  modern  and  allows  the  doctor 
to  utilize  the  basic  facilities  normally 
available  in  a  city. 

The  foundation  has  also  embarked  on 
an  interesting  program  which  in  the  long 
run  may  have  some  favorable  effect  on 
the  balance  of  doctors  In  rural  and  semi- 
rural  areas.    As  a  part  of  the  medical 


assistance  program,  they  have  estab- 
lished a  preceptorship  plan  which  enables 
medical  students,  while  they  are  still  in 
medical  school,  to  spend  their  summers 
working  in  one  of  these  foundation  clinics 
so  that  they  may  learn  something  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  something  of 
the  rural  life.  It  is  too  early  to  learn 
whether  there  have  been  any  converts 
from  the  specialist  route,  but  already 
word  of  the  program  has  reached  well 
into  the  ranks  of  students  and  doctors 
alike. 

As  I  said,  the  citizens  were  lucky  to 
obtain  the  services  of  two  yoimg,  ex- 
tremely able  and  promising  doctors  so 
that  they  may  be  reasonably  assured 
that  medical  services  will  be  available  to 
the  community  for  a  long  time  into  the 
future.  Tragically,  a  doctor  previously 
committed  to  practice  there — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  was  already  practicing — 
was  by  the  death  of  his  wife  impelled 
to  make  other  arrangements. 

What  has  preceded  has  not  given  full 
weight  to  the  determination  and  efforts 
of  the  citizens  of  Plain  Dealing.  In  the 
last  analysis,  it  has  been  their  own  re- 
sources which  have  made  this  clinic  pos- 
sible. Two  desirable  human  qualities 
have  made  this  dream  come  true.  Lead- 
ership and  hard  work,  both  qualities 
characteristic  of  so  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Plain  Dealing  have  been  essential. 
These  are  the  ingredients  which  will  not 
only  result  in  a  medical  clinic  such  as  we 
now  have  in  Plain  Dealing,  they  will  also 
provide  a  way  to  solve  our  community 
problems.  The  people  of  Plain  DeaUng 
are  now  talking  of  a  smaller  hospital,  of  a 
nursing  home  and  there  Is  a  good  pos- 
sibility that  one  or  more  new  industries 
are  becoming  interested  in  locating  near- 
by. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  welfare  programs  in  the 
belief  that  an  informed  local  populace 
could  handle  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  prob- 
lems if  it  is  encouraged  and  allowed  to 
do  so.  I  have  always  maintained  that, 
if  we  are  constantly  catered  to  and  given 
our  evei*y  want,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore we  no  longer  have  the  initiative  and 
energy  even  to  determine  what  we  want. 
It  will  but  remain  for  someone  else,  most 
likely  the  Federal  Government,  to  meas- 
ure our  daily  pablum  and  inform  us  that 
this  is  the  right  amount  and  it  is  good  for 
us.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  spiritual  and  moral  climate 
in  which  our  enormous  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  can  be  met  intelligent- 
ly and  energetically. 

In  a  further  extension  of  these  ideas, 
I  think  that  society  can  ill  afford  to  turn 
its  back  on  rural  America  and  say  that 
all  the  problems  of  the  20th  century  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cities.  The  concen- 
tration of  population  and  low-income 
families  in  the  cities  inevitably  causes 
greater  impact.  But  the  cities  them- 
selves can  ill  afford  further  immigration 
from  the  rural  area.  It  will  only  compli- 
cate their  problems  and  lead  to  further 
ills.  In  the  less  populated  parts  of  the 
country,  we  have  a  chance  to  build  up 
the  economies  through  careful  planning 
and  development.  If  new  industries  can 
be  persuaded  to  reexamine  the  potentials 
of  the  rural  areas,  we  may  yet  have  a 


chance  to  arrest  the  movement  to  the 
cities  and  even  achieve  a  reversal  of  the 
trend.  The  establishment  of  a  medical 
clinic  serving  a  rural  population  which 
numbers  4,000  people  will  not  achieve 
these  results  by  itself.  But  it  has  helped 
to  give  a  rural  community  a  basic  serv- 
ice without  which  it  could  not  effectively 
survive  and  serve  as  an  attraction  to 
others. 

It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  me  to  assess  the  credit  due  each  com- 
ponent half  of  the  team  which  put  to- 
gether this  success  story  and  I  will  not 
attempt  it. 

The  Sears,  Roebuck  Foimdation  would 
not  have  brought  about  this  clinic  with- 
out the  initiative  of  the  people  of  Plain 
Dealing.  At  the  same  time,  the  people 
of  Plain  Dealing  probably  would  not 
have  succeeded  without  the  contribution 
and  guidance  of  Sears. 

If  every  corjjoration  were  as  unselfish- 
ly interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  is  Sears,  the  image  of  big,  heartless 
corporations  would  no  longer  exist.  The 
people  of  Plain  Dealing  appreciate  what 
Sears  has  done  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves. I  would  like  to  join  with  them 
in  their  expression. 


PROTECTING    THE    INTEGRITY    OF 
OUR  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  I  reported  to  this  body  my  fear 
of  the  Government  entering  into  the 
sphere  of  influencing  the  writing  of  text- 
books through  the  oflBce  of  the  Commu- 
nityv^  Relations  Service.  Any  present 
threat  of  that  proposed  program  is 
"nipped  in  the  bud."  I  am  most  happy 
to  report  that  I  have  had  a  meeting  with 
the  Acting  Director,  Calvin  Kytle,  and 
he  has  assured  me  that  his  office  would 
not  carry  out  this  ill-advised  idea  and 
that  the  confidential  memorandum  sug- 
gesting the  rewriting  of  history  textbooks 
was  the  brainstorm  of  a  new  staff  mem- 
ber. , 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  there  are  nbt  individuals  or 
agencies  within  the  Fedef'al  Government 
who  favor  curriculum  planning  at  the 
national  level,  as  part  of  a  design  for 
Federal  direction  of  the  education  of  our 
children.  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
the  constitutional  obligation  of  evei-y 
Member  of  CoT^gress  to  protect  and  safe- 
guard the  independence  and  Integrity  of 
local  school  boards,  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  need  to  remind  anyone  that 
one  of  the  important  factors  involved  in 
making  America  great  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  a  free  educational  system,  to  be 
supported  by  taxes  and  controlled  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  of  government,  close 
to  the  parents — by  the  local  school  board 
and  not  by  a  Federal  bureaOcrat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cite  what  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  had  to  say  in  Its  October 
18  issue: 

Misgivings  already  are  felt  about  the  new 
Federal  aid  to  local  schools. 
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Washington  crackdown  on  Chicago's 
school  system  hardly  waited  for  ink  to  dry 
on  the  new  law. 

Crackdown  In  Boston,  denying  funds,  has 
been  rumored. 

A  Democratic  mayor,  with  a  call  to  a 
Democratic  President,  kept  Chicago  from 
losing  $30  million  right  away. 

Many  other  cities,  wanting  to  run  their 
own  school  systems  without  Interference 
on  details,  do  not  have  the  same  sort  of 
political  influence  over  the  bureaucracy  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Textbook  content  Is  beginning  to  be  looked 
over  In  Washington,   too. 

Localities  will  learn  that  when  Washington 
pays  the  piper  it  usually  will  want  to  call 
the  tune,  down  to  the  shape  of  local  school 
districts.  Also,  i>eople  will  learn  that  politi- 
cal   Influence    plays   a    big    part. 

These  plans  to  use  the  power  of  the 
purse  strings  to  force  an  educational  sys- 
tem to  accept  a  federally  centralized 
school  system  is  of  tremendous  concern 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation — my  mail 
shows  this  without  one  iota  of  doubt — 
and  they  should  be  concerned.  To  per- 
sons who  say,  "It  can't  happen  here,"  I 
say  it  is  happening  here  and,  as  has 
been  said  before,  one  of  these  years  we 
may  wake  up  and  see  that  the  only- 
school  board  member  is  Uncle  Sam. 

This  Federal  control,  as  I  have  stated 
on  another  occasion,  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  had  qualms  about  the 
massive  Federal  aid  bill,  sending  billions 
to  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  larger  the  sums,  the  more  local 
school  boards  come  to  depend  upon 
them. 

During  debate  on  the  bill,  supporters 
of  Federal  aid  said  Federal  control  would 
be  impossible.  One  of  the  strongest  of 
these  supporters,  incidentally,  was  the 
Washington  Post — which  now  says: 

Local  control  over  education  is  one  of  the 
fundamentals  to  which  a  vast  majority  of 
Americans  cling.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that 
this  control  cannot  be  absolute  if  the  local 
communities  are  to  draw  substantial  sums 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  the  same  line  as 
textbooks  and  Federal  control,  there  has 
recently  been  discussion  over  a  current 
Federal  test  or  survey  program. 

Because  I  remember  well  the  great  up- 
heaval caused  over  questions  which  were 
asked  in  1961  and  1962  in  tests  given  in 
various  schools  throughout  our  Nation,  I 
felt  that  I  should  personally  investigate 
the  current  Federal  surveys.  In  the  1961 
BJid  1962  tests,  questions  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  asked,  with  a  "Yes"  or  "No" 
answer  expected: 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  father's  Job. 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  parents'  dress  and 
manners. 

I  think  about  sex  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Is  there  a  conflict  between  the  Bible  and 
your  school  subjects? 

I'm  losing  faith  in  religion. 

Is  it  wrong  to  deny  the  existence  of  God? 

Many  tests  called  for  difficult  or  im- 
possible answers — in  some  cases  pitting 
loyalties  of  religion,  home,  and  parent 
against  each  other.  One  "moral  value" 
inventory  examination  asked : 

Which  is  worse:  (1)  spitting  on  the  Bible; 
(2)  spitting  on  the  American  flag? 

Which  Is  more  important:  (1)  Taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  (2) 
Joining  a  church? 


Questions  such  as  these  on  the  previous 
test — and  letters  from  constituents,  ex- 
pressing concern — ^prompted  me  to  look 
into  the  current  tests  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

I  found  that  an  "Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Survey"  is  presently  being  con- 
ducted. In  section  402  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352,  the  Con- 
gress ordered: 

The  Commissioner  (of  Education)  shall 
conduct  a  survey  and  make  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  within  2  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  concerning  the 
lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  individuals  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in  public 
educational  institutions  at  all  levels  in  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  securing  copies  of  the  present 
survey  questions,  I  reviewed  them  and 
can  report  that  I  was  gratified  to  find 
that  they  were  not  repulsive — as  were  the 
questions  in  previous  tests  quoted  above. 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entiiely  up  to 
local  school  officials  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  wish  to  participate  in  this 
survey. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  school  districts 
contacted  by  the  Federal  Government  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  this  survey.  Fur- 
thermore, in  checking  with  the  Wash- 
ington State  Department  of  Public  In- 
sti-uction,  I  find  that  in  Washington 
State  six  school  districts  were  asked, 
none  refused  to  participate,  and  there 
were  no  known  problems  encountered  in 
administering  the  survey. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  It  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear 
responsibility  to  maintain  "strings"  on 
Federal  dollars.  That  is  why,  through- 
out my  service  in  Congress,  I  have  bent 
over  backward  to  try  to  leave  the  man- 
agement of  schools  to  State  and  local 
authorities.  Meanwhile,  Federal  assist- 
ance has  expanded  so  that  this  year  the 
Federal  Government  is  allocating  a  total 
of  more  than  $8  billion  for  education. 
This  growing  support  constitutes  a  dan- 
ger, which,  as  I  said,  must  be  safeguarded 
by  Congress  and  Representatives  such  as 
myself. 

The  newly  authorized  Teacher  Corps 
has  been  created  to  give  local  schools 
control  over  hiring  and  firing.  At  the 
moment,  this  program  would  appear  to 
have  safeguards.  But  the  inherent  dan- 
ger of  using  Federal  funds  to  train  and 
maintain  teachers  cannot  be  overlooked. 

After  years  of  observing  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  those  who  direct 
them,  I  scrutinize  all  school  legislation 
with  extreme  caution  and  care.  Increas- 
ing authorized  Government  programs 
cannot  help  but  increase  the  danger  of 
centralized  control.  This  invariably  hap- 
pens and  those  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  Federal  agencies  in  cormection  with 
other  programs,  such  as  highways,  hous- 
ing and,  in  fact,  most  federally  financed 
programs,  will  know  exactly  what  I  mean. 

That  Federal  dollars  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  education  under  existing 
conditions,  I  fully  recognize.  In  tills 
connection,  there  is  more  and  more  sup- 
port, both  inside  and  outside  Congress, 
for  legislation  calling  for  a  return  of 


Federal  taxes  to  the  States  in  a  way 
that  assures  that  full  control  over  the 
spending  of  these  funds  Is  vested  in  the 
States  themselves,  and  in  their  State 
legislatures.  As  one  of  the  originators 
of  this  type  of  school  financing,  I  can 
report  widespread  support  by  my  col- 
leagues for  this  idea,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. A  new  formula,  to  recognize  the 
differing  capacities  of  the  respective 
States,  has  been  worked  out  ana  I  am 
hopeful  that  greater  support  by  school 
officials  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that — at  least 
for  the  moment — the  threat  of  federal- 
ized currlculums  and  the  invasion  of 
family  privacy  by  nationalized  pupil  tests 
is  not  present.  A  House  Subcommittee 
on  Education  is  shortly  to  look  into  some 
of  these  aspects  of  Federal  aid  to  schools. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee.  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green,  is  a  lady  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect.  A  previous 
report  of  this  subcommittee,  on  duplica- 
tion of  Federal  school  programs,  is  valu- 
able and  shows  that  more  than  40  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  involved  in  educational 
grants  of  one  kind  or  another — and  fi- 
nancing research.  I  think  a  new  inves- 
tigation along  these  lines  is  needed,  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  any)unt  of 
control  and  direction  over  local  schools. 

But,  as  I  said,  for  the  moment  it  ap- 
pears that  parents  need  not  be  too 
alarmed.  Rather,  it  is  a  case  that  calls 
for  eternal  vigilance. 
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RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  38  minutes  a.m.,  Satur- 
day, October  23,  1965. 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arlington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills,  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimbiu-se- 
ment  to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or   to   make  other   arrangements    therefor; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son O.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  2d  regular  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  January 
10.  1966;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  528.  ConcuTTent  resolution  es- 
tablishing that  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 


senate  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  duly  passed  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  tlie  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  527.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  session.  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ramelb; 

S.  1320  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  lor  other  pvirposes;  and 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 

Jin. 

S.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  study  entitled 
"The  Antl-Vletnam  Agitation  and  the 
Teach-in  Movement,"  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  Senate  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (11135) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended. 


SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Con. 
Res.  527)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  that  when  the  two  Houses  ad- 
journ on  Friday,  October  22,  1965.  they  stand 
adjourned  sine  die",  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "Friday,  October 
22,  1965,"  and  insert  "Saturday,  October  23, 
1965,". 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 


This  session  of  the  Congress  passed  86 
major  administration  measures,  but 
there  were  other  important  Items  on 
which  the  Congress  did  not  complete 
action. 

The  final  record  of  this  Congress  is 
unusually  productive.  The  big  job  that 
remains  before  us  is  to  make  certain  that 
what  Congress  has  passed  will  be  carried 
forward  efficiently,  with  dispatch  and 
with  economy  and  good  judgment.  The 
unfinished  work  on  our  agenda  will  be 
our  first  task  In  the  next  session  of  this 
enlightened  and  progressive  Congress. 

Again,  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  and 
the  President  goes  to  each  Member  who 
made  his  contribuition  to  this  record. 
What  you  have  done  will  find  a  shining 
residence  in  the  history  books. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  paying  respect 
to  the  great  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  has  rendered  such 
magnificent  service  to  his  country  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  hear- 
ing the  President  say  that  in  the  next 
year  he  hopes  the  work  of  the  Congress 
will  be  done  with  economy. 

I  agree  with  both  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, I  agree  with  the  accolades  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker  and  I  agree 
when  he  says  that  we  should  proceed 
with  economy  in  the  next  session. 

I  appreciate  our  distinguished  Speaker 
recognizing  me  at  this  time. 


THANKS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  October  22, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:  As  you   know,  I 
have  stated  publicly  my  firm  belief  that 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  will 
be  recorded  as  the  greatest  session  of 
Congress  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
To  that  statement  I  would  now  like  to 
add  my  own  personal  thanks  to  you  for 
the  major  part  you  played  in  making  that 
record  possible.     You  have   earned   the 
gratitude  not  only  of  your  President,  but 
What  is  more  Important,  of  the  entire 
Nation  as  well. 


THE  1ST  SESSION,  89TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  dear  friends,  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  manifestations  of  friend- 
sliip  and  respect  on  your  part  which  you 
have  so  clearly  evidenced  for  me  during 
the  period  of  time  that  I  have  served 
as  majority  leader  and  now  as  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  for  your  kind  and  very  gen- 
erous remarks,  which  I  feel  I  do  not  de- 
serve but  which  I  value  very  much, 
which  were  made  earlier  in  the  evening 
by  my  distinguished  friends,  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BoGGS]  and  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford],  and  other  Members  of  the 
House.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  very 
generous  expressions  of  respect  and 
friendship  and  I  can  assure  you  that  be- 
ing human,  as  I  am,  it  touches  me  deeply. 
This  has  been  a  great  session  of  the 
Congress.  It  has  made  history.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  historic  Con- 
gresses. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress,  can  leave  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  satisfaction  that  they  have  per- 
formed their  duties  well.  They  can  go 
back  to  their  districts  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  people  of  their  districts 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have 


performed  their  first  duty  as  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
during  these  long  months  that  have 
passed  since  this  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress met  last  January. 

I  am  not  going  to  recount  the  history 
of  the  legislative  accomplishments  of 
this  Congress  at  this  time  because  they 
are  fresh  in  your  mind  as  they  are  in  my 
mind;  except  to  repeat  that  this  has 
been  a  historic  Congress  and  that  all  of 
us  have  played  our  part.  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, chairmen  of  committees,  and 
the  members  of  the  various  committees. 
We  have  brought  about  accomplish- 
ments that  will  strengthen  our  Nation 
and  will  be  very  beneficial  for  countless 
decades  to  come. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  by 
all  Members  of  the  House.  As  Speaker, 
I  have  tried  to  be  fair  to  every  Member, 
to  p>erform  the  parliamentary  duties  of 
Speaker,  and  not  to  recognize  party  dif- 
ferences, but  to  respect  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  respective  constituencies,  and 
always  to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  operated  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
Members. 

Particularly  I  have  always  felt  as 
majority  leader  and  as  Speaker  that  the 
duty  of  the  majority  leadership,  which- 
ever party  is  in  control — ^my  party  now 
being  in  control,  but  when  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  in  control  also — is  to  em- 
phasize strongly  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
loyal  cooperation  of  my  dear  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  Carl  Albert,  and  my 
dear  friend,  the  majority  whip.  Hale 
BoGGS,  and  all  my  Democratic  colleagues. 
I  am  also  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  kindness,  cooperation,  couitesies, 
and  the  consideration  of  my  dear  friend, 
the  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Ford], 
and  my  dear  friend,  the  minority  whip, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  ArendsL  When  I  mention 
their  names  in  position  of  leadership, 
I  have  in  mind  each  and  every  one  of 
you.  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you 
for  your  kind  consideration  of  me,  over- 
looking my  weaknesses,  and  I  hope  that 
you  have  found  in  me  some  strength. 

The  best  accolade  I  could  receive  is  to 
receive  the  commendation  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  been  fair,  and  that  I 
have  alway  tried  to  protect  the  rights 
of  every  Member  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  em- 
ployees of  the  House,  to  the  officers  of 
the  House,  to  our  beloved  Chaplain  whose 
prayers  have  inspired  us. 
I  also  wish  to  express  my  sincere 

thanks  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
I  have  ever  met,  one  who  has  been  al- 
luded to  this  evening  by  several  Mem- 
bers, particularly  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  and 
whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  I  have  ever  met,  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  humble  men  I  have  ever 
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met — the  No.  1  Parliamentarian  of  the 
world,  a  man  of  wisdom,  Lew  Deschler. 

I  hope  that  some  day  someone  wiU 
write  a  book  about  Lew  Deschler  and  the 
important  part  that  he  has  played  in 
the  conduct  of  Government.  Lew  might 
write  such  a  book  but  his  modesty  would 
probably  forbid  him.  For  many  years 
he  has  served  the  House  and  has  been 
devoted  to  everyone  who  has  been  Speak- 
er of  this  body,  without  regard  to  party 
during  his  period  of  service  as  Parlia- 
mentarian of  this  great  body.  His  loyal- 
ty and  his  devotion  is  something  that  has 
endeared  him  to  eveiTone  of  us  and 
everyone  who  has  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  all 
of  you,  my  dear  colleagues,  and  I  wish 
for  you  every  happiness  during  tlie 
months  that  lie  ahead.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  all  come  back  with  renewed  vigor 
to  carry  on  with  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities during  the  2d  session  of  the 
present  Congress. 

From  the  depths  of  one  who  tries  to  be 
humble,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart 
and  mind,  I  extend  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
courtesies  and  the  considerations  that 
you  have  extended  to  me,  not  only  during 
this  session,  but  since  I  have  been  Speak- 
er of  this  great  body. 


GODSPEED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  30  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
half -minute  prior  to  adjomnment  of  this 
historic  Congress  to  wish  Godspeed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  his  lovely  wife  as  they  return  to  their 
native  State  of  Texas,  as  the  President 
recovers  from  a  serious  operation.  He 
has  given  us  leadership  and  inspiration. 
His  wife,  standing  by  his  side,  has  been 
a  model  for  wives  all  over  our  countiy. 

All  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  re- 
gardless of  whether  we  may  have  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  the  President,  I  be- 
lieve wish  for  him  a  speedy  recovery  and 
a  happy  season  all  through  the  fall 
ahead. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  60  minutes  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Pelly.  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wn-LiAMs,  for  25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gray,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Waggonner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dyal),  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dyal)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2394.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stetes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

S J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  to  make  title  Ul  thereof  directly  ap- 
plicable to  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and 
37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection 
O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920; 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law; 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution, 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J. 
Carlin; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

H.R.  8370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  In  postsecondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion; 

H.R.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  the  recent  hurricane; 

H.R.  11588.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966:  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  No- 
vember as  "Water  Conservation  Month". 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills, 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which  was  im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University,  Stanford,  Calif.; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Pooma  College: 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvigis  Aran  Heffernan; 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton:  x, 

H.R.  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H.R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie 
L.  Rupert; 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manlio 
Massimiliani; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lily 
Ning  Sheehan; 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington; 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bibl  Dal- 
ject  Kaur; 

H.R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
St.  Louis  University; 

H.R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlosado 
F.  Almazan; 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel  Lit- 
tle Nancy  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the 
coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  6312  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pieter 
Cornells  Metzelaar; 

H.R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plng- 
Kwan  Fong; 

H.R.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split 
pole  spectrography  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh; 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Felipe  V.  Lavapies; 

H.R.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd; 

H.R.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distrib- 
uting machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Okla.; 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca  Siegel; 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chroma- 
tograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, Stillwater.  Okla.; 

H.R.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  on  isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 

H.R.  8646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rifkin 
Textiles  Corp.; 

H.R.  9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring  projec- 
tor for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota; 

H.R.  9495.  An  act  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  FrAnklln  De- 
lano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distributloix 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity. Fort  Collins,  Colo.; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
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for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Center,  New  Orleans.  La.; 

H.R.  9811.  An  act  to  maintain  farm  income, 
to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  pro- 
mote foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  under  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916; 

H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife,  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean  Blyth; 

H.R.  10292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tsiang; 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplemenUl  stockpile,  or  both; 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  in  said  District;  and 

H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Ooddard,  the  father  of  rocketry. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  be- 
ing no  further  business,  it  is  my  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  move  that  this 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 527,  the  Chair  declares  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  52  min- 
utes a.m.),  Saturday,  October  23,  1965, 
the  House  adjourned  sine  die. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  EN- 
ROLLED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
on  the  following  dates,  that  committee 
had  examined  and  found  truly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  22,  1965: 
H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In 
thft.  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  bene- 
fit under  the  war  orphans  educational  assist- 
ance program; 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnity  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 
H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSoclo,  Jr.; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
fiown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington, 
Mass.; 


H.R.  6697.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
In  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky  Jo 
and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.; 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile;  \ 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amena  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations;  and 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing Father  Flanagan  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs. 

On  October  23,  1965: 
H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorlzlne  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issue  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibUlty  In  the  financing  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
to  assist  In  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  services  and  facilities  provided  under  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  Instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  2d  regular  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday.  Janu- 
ary, 10,  1966. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 528,  89th  Congress,  he  did  on  the 
following  dates  sign  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  October  22, 1965 : 
H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  in 
the  rates  of  dlsabUlty  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  _ 

HJl.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  chUdren 
of  certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  benefit 
under  the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
program: 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  Stete  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSocio.  Jr.; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flowh 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  In  Lexington,  Mass^; 
H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  nvunbered  6  on  the  Arkansas 
River  In  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, or  both: 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.; 

H.R.  1O305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile: 

HJl.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  conimittees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations;  and 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs. 

On  October  23,  1965: 
H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator Of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies: 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  Issued  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from  a 
point  located  In  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa. 
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H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purjxwes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  un- 
der such  programs,  particularly  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  groups  presenting 
special  vocational  rehabilitation  problems, 
and  for  other  pmposes; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimbiirse- 
ment  to  a  State  or  political  sulxiivlslon 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  instruments  for 
tlie  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oflBcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  and 
for  other  pxuTX>ses; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
tliat  the  2d  regular  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  January 
10.  1966. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 528,  89th  Congress,  he  did  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1965,  sign  enrolled  bills  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ramelb; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  thp  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AFTER    SINE   DIE    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  27,  1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  benefit 
under  the  war  orphans  educational  assist- 
ance program; 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnity  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
J  Carlln; 


H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSoclo,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleni  Bacola   Ciacco,  doctor   of  medicine; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments In  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur.  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington, 
Mass.: 

H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel  in- 
ternal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  In  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  under 
such  programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  8370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1965.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, or  both; 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  students  in  postsecondary  and  higher 
education; 

HJl.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son  G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  March  25.  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  ofRce  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations; 

H.R.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane; 

H.R.  11588.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  641.  An  act  authorizing  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a  memorial 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  environs; 

H.J.  Res.  671,  An  act  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber as  "Water  Conservation  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  An  act  establishing  that  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1966. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  follov/ing  titles: 

On  October  20,  1965: 

H.R.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  October  21 .  1965 : 

HJl.  9042.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  concerning  au- 
tomotive products  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  22,  1965: 

H.R.  7919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Me- 
morial in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  23.  1965: 

H.R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
del  Rosario  de  Fatlma  Lopez  Hayes; 

H.R.  5554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Prances  Crabbs; 

H.R.  5904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

H.R.  6229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun 
Ho. 

H.R.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Soo 
Kim; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  numbered  D-119,  187; 

H.R.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Mikuiecky; 

HJl.  9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Earle  Davis;  and 

H. J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning October  25,  1965,  as  National  Parkin- 
son Week. 

On  October  26,  1965: 

H.R.  1319.  An  act  for  the  re^ef  of  Joseph 
Durante. 
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H.R.  3515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Ann  Hartmann;  and  ,   „  , 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raf- 
faella  Achllll. 

On  October  27,  1965 : 

H.R.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
McDevitt; 

H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantinos  Agganis; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H.R.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Cioffl  Carson; 

H.R.  2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Simms; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandros  Slagris; 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to 
be  charged; 

H.R.  3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 

Tai  Shlk; 

H.R.  3669.  An  act  for  the  relief  Emilia 
Majka; 

H.R.  3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.; 

H.R.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Minton;  and 

H.R.  4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  O. 
Edwards. 

On  October  28,  1965: 
H.R.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  W. 
Hamm; 

H.R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising 
In  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  29,  1965: 
H.R.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Robert  B.  Gann,  and  others; 

H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jan 
Rosciszewskl; 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnostopoulos; 

H.R.  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjichristofas,  Aphrodite  Hadjichrlstolas, 
and  Paniote  Hadjichristofas; 

H.R.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy 
Blyth;  and 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  October  30,  1965: 
H.R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Pomona  CoUege; 

H.R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxle  L. 
Rupert: 

H.R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance,  operation,   and  utilization   of   auto- 


matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N  J.; 

H.R.  8646.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rlfkin 
Textiles  Corp.; 

H.R.  9495.  An  act  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Center,  New  Orleans,  La.;   and 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  under  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916. 

On  October  31,  1965: 
H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide   increases   in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  EduvigU  Aran  Heffernan; 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manlio 
Massimlliani; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lily  Nlng  Sheehan; 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

H.R.  6312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pieter 
Cornells  Metzelaar. 

H.R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ping- 
Kwan  Fong; 

H.R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh; 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Felipe  V.  Lavaples; 

H.R.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distribu- 
tion machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca  Siegel; 

H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife,  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
aieir  daughter,  Penelope  Jean  Blyth; 

H.R.  10292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tslang; 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both;  and 

H.R.  11588.  An    act    making   supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  1 ,  1965 : 
H.R.  1218.  An   act   for   the   relief   of  T.   W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and/or  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co.; 
H.R.  5217.  An    act    to    permit    the    vessel 
Little  Nancy  to  be  documecrted  for  use  In  the 
coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split 
pole  spectograph  for  the  use  of  University 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marga- 
ret Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd; 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  "provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chro- 
matograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State 
University,   Stillwater,   Okla.; 

H.R.  9022.  An  act  to  amend  PubUc  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster; 
to  eliminate  Inequltlee  In  the  application  of 
Public  Law  815  in  certain  military  base  cloe- 
ings;    to  make   uniform   eligibUity   require- 


ments   for    school   districta   in   Public   Law 
874;   and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9351.  An  act  to  provide  far  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measxirlng  projec- 
tor for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota; 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  to  provide  foe  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribution 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Collins,  Colo.; 

H.R.  10366.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  become  parties  to 
title  n  of  the  Compact  on  Taxation  of  Motor 
Fuels  Consimaed  by  Interstate  Buses  and  the 
agreement  relating  to  Bus  Taxation  Prora- 
tion and  Reciprocity; 

H.R.  11303.  An  act  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; and 

H.R.  11420.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mail- 
ing privileges  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  2,  1965: 
H.R.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which  was  im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University.  Stanford,  Calif.; 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton; 

H.R.  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bibi 
Daljeet  Kaur; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
M.  Sobin  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Diosdado 
P.  Almazan; 

H.R.  8370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agrlcxilture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.9545.  An  act  providing  lor  the  ac- 
qulsltlon  and  preservation  by  the  United 
States  of  certain  items  of  evidence  pertain- 
ing to  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy;  and 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
Uansfer  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbla  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  title  to  certain  real  property  In  said 
District. 

On  November  3, 1965 : 
H.R.  9811.  An  act  to  maintain  farm  in- 
come, to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities, , to  re- 
duce surplxises,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  iM-ovlding 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  the  father  of  rocketry. 
On  November  4,  1965 : 
H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe,  or  iKJth. 

On  November  5, 1965: 
H.R.  7812.  An   act  to   authorize   the   loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries. 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  and 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

On  November  7,  1965 : 
HJl.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  BuUdings  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleni 
Bocola  Clacco.  doctor  of  medicine; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appvirtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River 
to  a  point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky  Jo 
and  Charles  R.  Smith: 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  No- 
vember as  "Water  Conservation  Month." 
On  November  8,  1965: 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16.  1940.  to  bene- 
fit under  the  war  orphans  educational  as- 
sistance program: 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J. 
Carlln; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSocio,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington,  Mass.; 

H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel  Inter- 
nal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh: 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River  In 
Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  providing 
more  flexibility  In  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  un- 
der such  programs,  particularly  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  groups  presenting 
special  vocational  rehabilitation  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  students  In  postsecondary  and  higher 
education; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties   Hydroelectric   Co.; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler.  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 


H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain   limitations; 

HJR.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  the  recent  hurricane;  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  2d  regular  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  January 
10,   1966. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clau.se  2  of  iiile  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1701.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  place  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
programs  on  a  self-supporting  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1702.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  of 
a  violation  occurring  In  a  fund  under  the 
control  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  amended;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations. 

1703.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  certain  In- 
creases In  annuities  payable  from  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1704.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  questionable  basis  for  approving 
loans  for  the  construction  of  three  motels. 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1705.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  savings  resulting  from  elimina- 
tion of  the  requirement  that  general  office 
desks  be  equipped  with  locks.  Federal  Supply 
Service,  General  Services  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1706.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  need  for  strengthening  controls 
over  sick  leave.  Post  Office  Department;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1707.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  potential  savings  by  di- 
rect rather  than  Indirect  purchase  of  selected 
major  subsystems  for  A-6A  type  of  aircraft. 
Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1708.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  review  of  causes  for  overpayments 
and  underpayments  of  mileage  reimburse- 
ments for  travel  of  service  members  and 
their  dependents.  Department  of  the  Army 
and  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1709.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
report  of  possible  savings  through  purchas- 
ing rather  than  leasing  certain  copying  ma- 
chines. Atomic  Energy  Commission;  to  the 
Cpmmlttee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2600.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  real  property  known  as  the 
Ansley  Wilcox  House  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a 
national  historic  site;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1205).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  139.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  to  commemorate  the 
1.000th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Po- 
land; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  120G). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  10357.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1207) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1208). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  11135  (Rept.  No.  1209).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  616.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations 
relating  to  certain  matters  within  its  juris- 
diction: without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1210).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 
H.R.  11764.  A   bill    to   provide   for   the   es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH : 
H.R.  11765.  A   bin    to   amend   section    1234 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
H.R.  11766.  A   bill    to   amend   section    1234 
of    the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
HR.  11767.  A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  to  require 
direct  service  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  11768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  payments  for 
skilled  nursing  home  services  under  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits  program  shall  be 
made  on  a  reasonable  charge  basis  rather 
than  on  a  reasonable  cost  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLEai  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  11769.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  1(19), 
5,  32a,  64a(l)  and  67d(4)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  11770.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 


with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HR  11771.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HR.  11772.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  provision  for 
the  services  of  child  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  In  the  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  11773.  A  bin  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  to 
coordinate  the  hiring  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants by  the  executive  departments  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  11774.  A  bill  to  require  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  use  certain  property  for  public  market 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  11775.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11776.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  to  repeal  section  26(c)  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11777.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  11778.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  elimi- 
nate or  modify  certain  requirements  thereof 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  affidavits  and 
the  filing  of  copies  of  certain  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  11779.  A  bni  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  Federal  Government  statistics 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  redesignate 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  Government  Statistics,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE : 
H.R.  11780.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol   to  construct  a  visitor's 
center  in,  or  In  the  vicinity  of,  the  Capitol 
Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  11781.  A  bUl  to  improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  11782.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaran- 
teed debt  obligations  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  11783.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate problems  relating  to  the  export  of 
beef  from  the  United  States  and  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  export  of 
beef  from  the  United  States;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  11784.  A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  to  provide  an  increased  exemption 


from  duty  for  goods  purchased  in  a  contigu- 
ous country  and  within  5  miles  of  the  U.S. 
border;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  11785.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide direct  service  to  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In  order  to 
make   the   performing  arts  easily   accessible 
to  all  of  the  people;    to  the  Commltt«e  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  11786.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  redefine  "earned 
income"   and   to  remove  certain  limitations 
on  the   amount  of  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions   to    pension    and    profit-sharing    plans 
made  on  the  behalf  of  self-employed  Indi- 
viduals;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  11787.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps 
In  commemoration  of  the  millennium  of  the 
Polish  nation  In  the  calendar  year  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  11788.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11789.  A  bni  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  extend 
Federal  meat  Inspection;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  11790.  A  bni  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to 
Increase  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
and  to  provide  increased  Federal  matching, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11791.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  11792.  A  bin  to  require  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  use  certain  property  for  public  market 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  (Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  11793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964  in  order  to  make 
discrimination    because   of   age    in   employ- 
ment an  unlawful  employment  practice,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  11794.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  promote  the 
detection  of  phenylketonuria  and  other  in- 
born errors  of  metabolism  leading  to  mental 
retardation  or  physical  defects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  11795.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    permit    certain    in- 
creased amounts  received  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  to  be  disregarded  in  computing  In- 
come for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligi- 
bility   for    a    veteran's    or    widow's    pension 
under  title   38;    to  the   Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  11796.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment'  of  statutory  subsistence  al- 
lowances received  by  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFP: 
H.R.  11797.  A  bill  to  require  certain  vessels 
operating   on   the    navigable   waters   of   the 
United  States  to  conform  to  certain  stand- 


ards of  waste  disposal:    to  the   Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
HJl.  11798.  A   bill   to   regulate   and   foster 
conunerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  11799.  A   bill   to   regulate   and   foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a    . 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
H.R.  11800.  A  bni  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  11801.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  11802.  A  bin  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  11803.  A  bin  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  11804.  A   bill   to   regulate   and   foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for   the  taxation  of   Interstate  com- 
merce to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  11805.  A   bni   to   regulate   and   foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HR.  11806.  A   bill   to   regulate   and   foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  11807.  A   bin   to  regulate   and   foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.' 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  11808.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  with  respect  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  semiprocessed  picker  sticks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  11809.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Taxlcab  Insurance  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  that  persons  qualifying  as  self-in- 
surers shall  not  be  subject  to  the  insurance 
requirements  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  11810.  A  bill  to  require  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
use  certain  property  for  public  market  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  11811.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
liberalized  child  care  deduction  as  a  trade  or 
business  expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  11812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In 
commemoration  of  the  millennium  of  the 
Polish  nation  In  the  calendar  year  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvn  Serv- 
ice. 
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By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H  R.  11813.  A  bill  to  require  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
use  certain  property  for  public  market  pur- 
poses; to  tile  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  11814.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
shoplifters,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  11815.  A  bill  to  establish  an  experi- 
mental program  for  employment  of  workers 
unemployable  in  existing  labor  markets;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11816.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  educaton  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  Institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 

H  R.  11817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  specific 
employment  policies  in  order  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  its  minimum  acceptable  levels,  to 
promote  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth,  and  to  preserve  reasonable  price 
stability:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  11818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  11819.  A   bill   to   transfer   control    of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  State;   to 
tile  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  11820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  11821.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  commemorative  coins  by  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Washington  County,  Md.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11822.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
Other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  0"NEnjli  of  Massachusetts: 

HR.  11823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H  R.  11824.  A  bill  to  require  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to, use  certain  property  for  public  market 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STTJBBLEPTELD : 

H.R.  11825.   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  term  of  court  for  the  western  district 
of  Kentucky  at   Hopkinsville;    to  the  Comi- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  11826.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
cliant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  11827.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
suspension  of  dumping  duties  on  portland 
cement  from  Sweden;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

HR.  11828.  A  bill  to  provide  for  specific 
employment  policies  in  order  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  it3  minimum  acceptable  levels,  to 
promote  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth,    and    to    preserve    reasonable    price 


stability;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOELLER: 

H.R.  11829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  make 
discrimination  because  of  age  In  employment 
an  unlawful  employment  practice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  11830.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  at  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  as  the  Louis  A.  Johnson  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 

H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.J.  Res.  784.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 

H.J.  Res.  785.  Joint  resolution  designating 
a  navigation  lock  and  water  control  struc- 
ture of  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
flood  control  project  as  the  "W.  P.  Franklin 
lock  and  control  structure";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

H.J.  Res.  786.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
appropriation    for    the    reprinting    of    Con- 
sumers   All,    the    Yearbook    of    Agriculture, 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

H.J.  Res.  787.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  commemoration  and  observance  of  the 
millennium  of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.  Con.  Res.  526.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  all  States  to  test  newborn  Infants 
for    plienylketonuria;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Res.  621.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  discriminatory  practices  by   the  Govern- 
ment   of    Rumania;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.  Res.  622.    Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  of  the  Office 
of  Education;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILl^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  11831.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Rosalina  Estrera  Beitan;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  11832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Castrense 
Valencia  Mationg;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  1 1833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Phil- 
lip Mayfield.  Mrs.  Wendy  Joy  Mayfleld.  and 
Miss  Debra  Kaye  Mayfield;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  11834.   A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Maria 
Mourkiotls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl  11835.  A   bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Susan 
Lauchcngco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  11836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Susu- 
mu   Kuwayama;    to   the   Committee  ou  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  11837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cornells 
De  Hart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.FINO: 
H.R.  11838.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Pappalardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  11839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Charakas;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HR.  11840.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
N.  Nilsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  11841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Czeslawa 
Jarosiewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  1 1842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  Ann 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  11843.  A  bin  for  the  relief  (rf  Sumio 
Yasutake;      to     the     Cc»mnittee     on     tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  11844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gulsepplna  Innalfo  Feole;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11845.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Agos- 
tlno,  Antonlna.  Santl.  and  Concetta  Greco; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  11846.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Constantlne  Grant;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  11847.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Governantl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oene  R. 
Hugh;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11850.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Marjorie 
Ackel:    to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  11851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tina   Melak   and   Stanlslaw   Melak;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Cor- 
rado  Maucleri;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 
H.R.    11853.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Ellas 
Nasslf  Sacre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.R.  11854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Devereen 
Moody;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  11855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Panourglas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT : 
H.R.   11856.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Satya 
Paul.  Suchltra.  Rohld,  and  Rashml  Khanna; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clei"k's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

285.  By  Mr.  MOORE:  Petition  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Federation  at  its  annual  state- 
wide conference  on  September  11,  1965,  re- 
garding recreational  development  in  West 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

286.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Marine  Corps  League, 
Westfield,  l^Iass.,  relative  to  support  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam;  to 
tlae  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


. 


Address  by  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  to  the  Banquet  Hon- 
oring the  85th  Anniversary  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  in  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  a  huge  gathering  of  Chicagoans 
who  assembled  to  honor  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  on  its  85th  anniversary 
had  the  distinguished  privilege  of  hearing 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach  join  in  the  tribute. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach's  ad- 
dress was  received  with  a  tremendous 
ovation;  and  I  should  like  to  share  his 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  today. 

I  believe  Mr.  Katzenbach's  inspiring 
message  belongs  among  the  great 
speeches  of  our  time.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  am  including  it  into  the 
Record  today. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  remarks  follow : 
Address  by  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB  Katzenbach  Before  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Allwnce,  85th  Anniversary  Din- 
ner. Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Sunday, 
October  17,  1965 


President  Rozmarek,  Governor  Kerner, 
Mayor  Daley,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  Is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to  Chicago 
for  any  reason.  As  you  may  know,  I  taught 
here  for  4  years  before  going  to  Washington 
and  returning  here  is  very  much  like  coming 

home. 

But  It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  address  such  a  distinguished  and 
resourceful  organization.  I  say  resourceful 
because  who  else  but  a  Polish  group  could 
bring  together  in  such  good  spirit  Governor 
Kerner,  a  Bohemian;  Mayor  Daley,  a  Hiber- 
nian; and  myself,  a  Bavarian. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  in  recent 
weeks  by  the  end  of  a  remarkable  baseball 
season.  The  win  streaks,  the  clutch  pitch- 
ing and  the  close  finishes  in  both  the  regu- 
lar '  season  and  In  the  World  Series  have 
heightened  our  taste  for  statistics,  records, 
and  box  scores. 

While  not  much  of  this  appetite  could  re- 
late to  the  Washington  Senators,  it  does, 
however,  most  certainly  apply  to  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  still  at  work  In  Wash- 
ington—and to  President  Johnson,  who  has 
In  the  past  year  put  himself  In  the  record 
book  as  the  man  with  the  highest  batting 
average  In  the  history  of  legislation. 

At  least  that  Is  the  way  President  John- 
son's accomplishments  are  often  presented— 
on  what  the  columnists  call  his  box  score  ol 
major  legislation.  One  count  of  legislation 
shows  that  he  has  secured  38  priority  Items 
on  his  legislative  agenda.  Another  count, 
of  general  legislation  urged  by  the  adminis- 
tration, shows  that  the  President's  record  In 
the  win  column  Is  101  new  laws. 

Such  a  statistical  approach  to  the  legisla- 
tive program  Is  certainly  Justified.  These 
victories  Include  old  measures,  which  had 
been  sought  repeatedly  and  unsuccessfully, 
and  Include  creative,  even  startling  new 
measures 


They  include  bills  on  which  he  mustered 
overwhelming  majorities;  they  also  include 
very  close  votes  on  which  he  has  shown  the 
fruit  of  legislative  skills  honed  for  30  years. 
In  the  baseball  metaphor,  he  has  thus  broken 
records  both  for  home  runs  and  for  clutch 
hitting. 

Nevertheless,  without  any  disrespect  for 
the  sport,  this  Isn't  baseball.  The  signifi- 
cance of  President  Johnson's  performance  is 
not  so  much  that  it  demonstrates  his  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  government.  The  signifi- 
cance, rather.  Is  the  content  of  all  those 
bills — content  that  will  mark  the  1st  ses- 
sion ol  the  89th  Congress  as  the  most  Im- 
portant legislative  session  in  our  history. 

I  would  be  happy  to  have  that  taken  as  a 
plug  for  three  distinguished  Democratic 
Congressmen — John  Kluczynski,  Dan 
RosTENKOwsKi,  and  Roman  Pucinski. 

What  the  legislation  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  mean  to  the  lives  and  future  of 
American  citizens  will  be  remembered  long 
after  the  scorecard  Is  gone.  It  Is  on  such 
ground,  of  substance  rather  than  technique, 
that  the  President  and  our  generation  will  be 
gaged  by  history. 

Think  of  medicare,  a  measure  that  will 
often  mean  the  difference  between  fear  and 
assurance — indeed,  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  to  19  million  Americans,  a 
10th  of  our  population,  not  to  mention  the 
millions  more  young  people  relieved  by  medi- 
care of  unpredictable  burdens  they  could  not 
bear. 

Perhaps  no  measure  could  have  more 
sweeping  Impact  on  our  personal  security, 
yet  perhaps  no  measure  has  been  more  effec- 
tively obscured  by  the  language  of  legisla- 
tive gamesmanship.  Too  often  our  atten- 
tion has  been  diverted  by  strategy  rather 
than  substance. 

Similarly,  are  we  thinking  too  little  of  the 
Impact  of  other  major  bills.  This  year's 
Housing  Act  is  another  example.  Federally 
supported  public  housing  projects  need  no 
longer  look  or  feel  like  fortresses.  The  pub- 
lic housing  of  the  future,  under  legislation 
the  President  signed  in  August,  will  be 
scattered  in  smaller,  less  visible  units. 

Through  the  innovation  of  direct  rent  sup- 
plements, public  housing  will  not  need  to 
herd  its  tenants,  like  victims,  into  ghettos 
of  despair,  but  will  offer  a  more  flexible  sup- 
port, sufficient  to  bring  our  needy  back  into 
society. 

A  triumph  in  legislation:  yes;  but  much 
more  Important,  for  you  and  me,  a  bold  step 
toward  restoring  the  vital  social  and  eco- 
nomic diversity  of  our  city  neighborhoods. 

On  the  subject  ol  the  President's  highway 
beautlflcatlon  bill,  what  we  stUl  hear  most 
about  Is  the  bout  with  the  lobbyists  and  the 
President's  predawn  victory.  In  future  years, 
however,  we  will  discover  its  real  meaning 
when  we  notice  that  the  commercials  will  be 
taken  out  of  driving. 

In  the  same  way,  the  headlines  concerning 
the  National  Arts  Foundation  so  far  have 
focused  on  the  absence  of  celebrated  figures 
from  a  White  House  ceremony.  But  It  Is 
not  that  minor  tempest  which  Is  Important. 
The  significance  of  the  creation  of  this  foun- 
dation will  be  better  documented  when  a 
talented  boy  receives  a  grant  to  develop  his 
musical  gift;  when  we  recognize  this  as  the 
historic  moment  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  committed  public  support  to 
the  creative  quality  of  our  society. 

Within  my  own  area  of  responslbUlty,  also. 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  of  far-reach- 
ing importance.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  which  honors 
a  principle  that  was  first  established  in  this 
country — even  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims — by  Poles. 


The  "gentlemen  adventvu-ers"  and  fortune 
seekers  who  had  come  with  Capt.  John  Smith 
from  England  to  Jamestown,  Va..  were  no 
match  for  the  rugged  Job  of  clearing  the 
land  and  building  a  colony  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  reinforcements  that  Smith  des- 
perately sought  frcwn  his  backers  in  Eng- 
land— the  handful  to  whom  Smith  later  gave 
credit  for  saving  the  colony — were  not  Eng- 
lishmen at  all.  Their  names  were  Lowicki, 
Stefanski,  Mata,  Bogdan,  Zrenlca,  and 
Sadowskl. 

A  few  years  after  their  arrival  when  Vir- 
ginia's Governor  authorized  the  election  of 
the  first  legislative  body  In  America,  he  de- 
clared that  only  natives  of  England  would 
vote.  The  same  handful  of  Polish  artisans 
dropped  their  tools  and  declared  Indignantly. 
"No  vote,  no  ^ork." 

The  first  strike  In  the  New  World  success- 
fully established  the  principle  of  full  suf- 
frage. The  records  of  the  Virginia  colony 
note  that  "upon  some  dispute  of  the  Polo- 
nlans,  It  was  agreed  that  they  shall  be  en- 
franchised and  made  as  free  as  any  Inhabi- 
tant whatsoever."  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
Polish  American's  right  to  vote  was  ever 
challenged  on  the  grounds  of  nationality 
after  the  year  1619. 

Some  251  years  later  and  some  95  years  ago. 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  es- 
tablished that  America's  Negroes  should  not 
be  denied  this  same  right  to  vote.  Yet  even 
after  the  15th  amendment,  and  after  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  1957.  1960,  and  1964 — 
two-thirds — or  2.2  million — of  the  Negroes  of 
voting  age  In  the  South  were  not  registered. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  makes  Into 
law  oxir  promise  that  they  can  register  and 
vote  freely. 

Under  the  act  we  have  sued  to  abolish  all 
poll  taxes — an  Irrelevant  and  discriminatory 
requirement  that  one  buy  an  American 
birthright.  More  Important,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  suspended  literacy  and  char- 
acter tests  where  they  were  used  as  devices 
Of  discrimination,  and  we  have  sent  Federal 
examiners  so  far  to  20  counties  where  offi- 
cials have  not  obeyed  the  law. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  where  local 
authorities  refuse  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties under  the  act,  we  shall  meet  ours. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  one  of  many  new 
expressions  by  the  89th  Congress  of  otu-  be- 
lief that  the  test  of  a  democratic  society's 
vitality  Is  not  the  prosperity  It  offers  to  most 
of  Its  citizens,  but  the  promise  It  offers  to 

all. 

Also  within  my  area  of  responsibility,  we 
have  begun  to  develop  effective  and  creative 
weapons  against  crime.  In  addition  to  the 
commission  now  at  work  evaluating  the 
workings  of  otu:  entire  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  Congress  has  enacted  sev- 
eral warmly  promising  anticrime  programs. 

Just  3  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson 
signed  Into  law  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act.  which  opens  a  new  avenue  of 
Federal  leadership  and  assistance  to  em- 
battled local  police,  courts,  and  correctional 
officials. 

And  the  new  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act, 
designed  to  help  make  productive  citizens 
rather  than  repeaters  out  of  Federal  inmates, 
goes  Into  effect  tomorrow  when  the  first 
prisoner  will  be  released  from  full-time  cus- 
tody m  order  to  work  at  an  outside  Job — 
thus  gaming  work  skills,  self-respect,  and 
social  confidence. 

As  the  President  observed  recently:        ^ 

"We  labor  for  that  day  when  every  marf 

can  satisfy  his  basic  needs  and  those  of  hi* 

family;   when  every  child  has  a  chance  to 

develop  his  mind  and  enlarge  his  spirit  to 
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the  limits  of  his  being;  when  the  slow  kill- 
ers— want.  Ignorance,  and  prejudice — are 
finally  contained.  But  if  we  reach  that  day 
and  still  walk  in  terror  through  the  public 
streets,  our  labors  will  have  been  futile. 
Tlie  control  of  crime  Is  a  major  target  of  this 
administration." 

Whatever  the  importance  of  all  these 
measures,  however,  none  Is  more  fundamen- 
tal and  none  is  more  significant  than  those 
President  Johnson  and  this  Congress  have 
made  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  level 
of  education  in  America. 

Your  own  dedication  to  the  goals  of  edu- 
cation— expressed  in  your  generous  support 
of  Alliance  College  and  in  your  guardianship 
of  a  proud  cultural  tradition — set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  Nation.  Yet  clearly  the  energy 
of  private  institutions  like  Alliance  College 
and  hundreds  of  our  older  universities,  and 
even  the  resources  of  our  locally  supported 
schools,  have  not  been  enough. 

Education  until  very  recently  has  been  a 
stepchild  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
Booming  American  conununities  have 
blithely  ignored  the  irony,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy defined  it,  of  "paying  those  to  whom 
they  entrust  the  minds  of  their  children  a 
smaller  wage  than  is  paid  to  those  to  whom 
they  entrust  their  plumbing." 

A  principal  factor  in  all  our  domestic 
problems,  whether  unemployment  or  racial 
vmrest  or  crime  or  poverty,  is  the  deficiency 
of  our  educational  system.  None  of  our 
problems  can  be  separated  from  education: 
Indeed,  perhapts  all  of  them  can  be  solved,  in 
part  at  least,  through  education. 

Last  week,  Gardner  Ackley,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, reported  on  economic  studies  which 
show  that  the  largest  single  factor  in  our 
past  growth  in  labor  productivity  was  not 
the  increase  in  invested  capital  per  worker: 
it  was  not  improved  technology.  It  was  the 
improved  educational  level  of  our  labor 
force.  At  the  same  time,  the  penalty  for 
lack  of  education  becomes  steadily  more 
severe. 

Our  present  unemployment  figure  is  low, 
yet  there  are  stUl  some  4  million  Americans 
seeking  employment  and  unable  to  find  it. 
As  our  society  becomes  more  complex,  their 
search  becomes  harder — unless  we  act  mili- 
tantly  and  promptly  to  improve  the  level  of 
education — offered  in  oiu-  cities  and  towns. 

A  recent  business  survey  disclosed  that 
many  companies  now  will  not  hire  persons 
even  for  assembly  line  Jobs  unless  they  have 
high  school  diplomas.  The  companies  are 
willing  to  pay  more,  but  they  want  better 
workers. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  among  those 
who  have  graduated  from  college  is  1.4  per- 
cent. The  unemployment  rate  among  those 
who  did  not  finish  high  school  is  six  times 
higher — 8.1  percent. 

At  present,  automation  is  eliminating  more 
than  4,000  jobs  a  day — precisely  the  kind  of 
jobs  wiiich  unskilled  or  semiskilled  people 
can  fill.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the 
work  force  today  is  employed  in  unskilled 
Jobs.  By  1970,  the  figure  will  be  down  to  5 
percent. 

In  short,  a  more  direct  relationship  be- 
tween education  and  unemployment  exists  in 
modern  America  than  ever  before.  A  very 
real  cycle  of  ignorance  and  poverty  is  at  work 
throughout  our  country. 

The  education  acts  which  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  enacting  can  help  break  this  cycle. 
The  use  In  poorer  districts  of  supplementary 
Federal  funds  from  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  availability  of 
banks  of  new  teaching  tools,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  roving  National  Teacher  Corps- 
men  through  the  Higher  Education  Act  can 
help  us  to  make  all  our  schools  superior. 

There  i.s  one  further  legislative  accom- 
plishment I  would  like  to  talk  about  to- 
night— one  which  has  particular  relevance 


to  this  organization — the  administration's 
Immigration  Reform  Act, 

The  bill  President  Johnson  signed  2  weeks 
ago  in  the  wind  and  sunshine  at  the  foot  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  not  the  most  radical 
legislation  this  Congress  has  passed.  It  will 
not  greatly  Increase  the  number  of  immi- 
grants to  America,  But  it  will  affirm  in  law 
what  we  believe  in  spirit:  that  this  country 
judges  men  individually  on  their  merits,  not 
on  their  religion,  color,  or  national  origin: 
that  this  country  was  built  by  men  and 
women  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
that  we  still  value  that  truth  for  the  future; 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  spii-it  in  which 
men  and  women  come  here,  not  in  the  iden- 
tity of  the  country  they  come  from. 

For  40  years,  we  knew  that  the  national 
origins  system  was  cruel  in  practice  and 
wrong  in  spirit.  Now  at  last,  we  have  abol- 
ished Its  unworthy  proclamation — that  in- 
dividual worth  could  somehow  be  estab- 
lished by  quotas;  that  the  contribution 
Polish  immigrants  could  make  to  this  coun- 
try could  somehow  be  specified  mechanically 
at  6.488  persons  each  year. 

To  the  members  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  not 
only  for  the  very  practical  support  that  you 
rallied  on  behalf  of  the  Immigration  Act  In 
Congress  this  year,  but  even  more  for  your 
faith,  through  many  reversals,  that  America 
would  finally  repudiate  a  policy  that  denied 
our  history  and  our  ideals. 

You  have  confronted  and  prevailed  over 
the  prejudice  that  brands  and  deprives  a 
man  on  the  basis  of  his  name,  or  his  origin, 
or  his  color.  At  the  same  time,  this  organi- 
zation evidences  the  richness  of  diversity 
in  our  population. 

You  have  shown  that  this  society  can  be 
tolerant  and  open  without  being  homoge- 
nized. You  have  shown  that  this  country's 
valid  differences  of  culture  and  identity  need 
not  be  nursed  by  hate  or  walled  around  by 
artificial  barriers. 

The  same  ^hostility  to  such  artificial  bar- 
riers that  Inspired  the  Immigration  Act  also 
impeUed  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  is  at  work  in  every  part  of  President 
Johnson's  program. 

You  have  won  a  place  of  leadership  In  the 
fight  against  those  barriers,  and  I  know  that 
you  will  not  relinquish  that  place  as  long  as 
the  fight  goes  on. 


Statement  on  Behalf  of  Bernard  L.  Boutin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

or   KXW    HAMPSHISZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
President  Johnson  nominated  Mr.  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin  to  become  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, an  extremely  important  and 
sensitive  post  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  strongest  testimony  to  Mr.  Boutin's 
qualifications  is  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  did 
not  require  hearings  before  approving 
his  nomination.  For  this  reason,  I  was 
unable  to  testify  on  behalf  of  my  long- 
time friend.  I  therefore  place  in  the 
Record,  the  statement  I  had  prepared 
on  his  behalf: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J.  Oliva  Huot, 
Congressman  from  the  1st  Congressional 
District  of  New  Hampshire. 


It  is  a  distinct  privilege  and  honor  for 
me  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  my  longtime  friend,  Bernard 
L.  Boutin,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

When  I  served  on  the  school  board  In  the 
city  of  Laconla,  N.H.,  Bernard  Boutin  was 
the  mayor.  This  gave  me  an  excellent  op- 
portunlty  to  observe  closely  the  outstanding 
administrative  ability  and  selfless  devotion 
to  public  service  that  are  the  hallmarks  of 
this  man. 

Prom  the  mayor  of  Laconla,  Bernard  Bou- 
tin was  picked  by  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  to  become  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  This 
was  a  remarkable  jump — from  mayor  of  a 
city  of  15,000  to  management  of  a  billion- 
dollar  agency.  Yet,  I  have  heard  nothing 
but  praise  and  admiration  for  the  job  he 
did — both  from  those  who  served  under  him 
and  those  who  were  affected  by  the  activities 
of  GSA. 

More  recently,  as  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, his  guidance  and  leadership  significantly 
contributed  to  the  passage  of  the  housing 
bill  of  1965  and  the  bill  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Bernard  Boutin  Is  unquestionably  qualified 
for  this  job.  He  Is  also  unquestionably  de- 
voted to  service  of  his  country  and  par- 
ticularly aware  and  sensitive  to  the  acute 
hiunan  problems  with  which  he  will  be 
dealing. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  are  justi- 
fiably proud  of  Bernard  Boutin.  I  am  proud 
of  him  and  I  know  that  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  thf 
entire  country  will  be  equally  proud. 

I  urge  speedy  confirmation  of  this  out- 
standing appointment. 


October  22,  1965 
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Report  on  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  is  nearly 
at  an  end  and  I  intend  at  this  time  to 
summarize  the  important  legislative  ac- 
complishments that  Congress  has  made 
in  the  last  10  months. 

Naturally,  I  cannot  include  every  bill 
enacted  into  law  this  year,  but  I  do  want 
to  take  note  of  the  legislation  now  on 
the  statute  books  that  is  important  na- 
tionally and  to  the  people  of  the  Poui-th 
Congressional  EMstrict  of  Iowa. 

Some  bills  have  passed  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  but  not  both,  and 
may  receive  final  approval  next  year. 
However.  I  am  including  in  this  summary 
only  the  legislation  that  passed  both 
Houses  and  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive sessions  of  Congress  in  history,  al- 
though many  of  the  proposals  enacted 
into  law  this  year  have  been  pending 
for  several  years. 

A  summary  of  congressional  activities 
tills  year  should  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Citizens,  and  I  plan  to  reprint  these  re- 
marks at  my  own  expense  and  mail  them 
out  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District. 


It  is  Important  to  note  that  manr^f 
the  laws  passed  this  year,  while  of  long- 
range  significance,  will  not  go  into  effect 
mmediately.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of 
Conoress  next  year,  and  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing, will  be  to  check  closely  to  see  that 
these  new  laws  are  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently administered. 

ACRICULTURAI,  AND  RURAL   DEVELOPMENT 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  extends 
the  voluntary  feed  grains  program 
though  1969,  continues  other  Govern- 
ment farm  programs  and  provides  for  a 
cropland  adjustment  program  designed 
to  take  about  40  million  acres  out  of 
production.  The  administration  origi- 
nally recommended  only  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  feed  grains  program,  which 
was  due  to  expire  this  year.  However, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agiiculture,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  revised  the  bill 
to  provide  for  a  4-year  extension  and 
this  was  approved  by  Congress  as  a 
whole.  The  feed  grains  program  has 
stimulated  the  Fourth  District  economy, 
both  rural  and  urban.  During  the  1964 
crop  year,  for  example,  tlie  program 
brought  more  than  $25  miUion  In  price 
support  payments  to  the  farmers  of  the 
district  and  has  Improved  the  economy 
of  every  city  and  town. 

Congress  also  passed  emergency  legis- 
lation to  aid  some  farmers  who  signed 
up  for  the  1965  feed  grains  program. 
After  the  heavy  spring  floods  in  Iowa,  I 
Introduced  a  bill  providing  that  farmers 
under  the  program  would  not  lose  price- 
support  payments  if  floods  kept  them 
from  planting  their  corn  in  time,  and  a 
modified  version  of  this  bill,  the  first  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  later  became  law. 
Coiigress  established  a  new  program 
under 'the  Faimers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  assist  rural  commuiiities  of  5,500 
population  or  less  In  constructing  sewer 
and  water  facilities.  This  law.  a  modi- 
fied version  of  legislation  I  introduced  in 
May.  provides  for  Federal  grants  to  cover 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  local  project 
cost,  and  also  expands  the  authorization 
for  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  aid  rural  areas. 

Congress  provided  funds  to  continue 
the  food  stamp  program  imder  the  De- 
partment of  AgriciUture.  The  program, 
operated  in  cooperation  with  regular  re- 
tail and  wholesale  outlets,  is  designed 
to  help  low -income  families  Increase 
their  food  consumption.  It  was  ex- 
panded this  year  to  include  Appanoose. 
Lucas,  and  Wayne  Counties,  marking  the 
first  time  any  area  in  Iowa  has 
participated. 

EDUCATION 

The  Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Edu- 
cation Act  authorizes  a  3-year  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  local  school  districts 
to  finance  special  education  programs  for 
pupils  from  low-income  families.  The 
funds  will  be  distributed  according  to  a 
foi-mula  taking  into  account  the  number 
of  low-income  pupils  within  the  school 
district.  The  allocation  to  the  Fourth 
District  for  the  1965-66  school  year  totals 
about  $2.8  million. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  provides  for 
loans  and  scholarships  to  college  stu- 
dents, grants  for  constmction  of  class- 
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rooms  and  laboratories,  expaiision  of  the 
college  work-study  program  to  aid  low- 
income  students,  assistance  to  college 
libraries  for  purchasing  books  and  other 
miaterials  and  establishes  a  National 
Teachers  Corps  to  aid  local  school  dis- 
tiicts  with  a  high  concentration  of  low- 
income  famiUes.  According  to  preUmi- 
nai-y  estimates.  Iowa  is  to  receive  a  total 
of  nearly  $8.5  million  under  first-year 
authorizations  in  the  law.  The  final 
amount,  however,  will  depend  on  appro- 
priations made  later. 


HEALTH   AND    MEDICAL 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  provide  for  two  related  health  in- 
surance programs  for  persons  65  or  older. 
The  basic  program,  under  the  social  se- 
cmity     system,     offers     hospiUUzation 
benefits  to  the  elderly  beginning  July  1. 
1966.  and  benefits  for  care  in  hospital- 
related  nursing  homes  effective  January 
1   1967.    The  supplemental  program  pro- 
vides for  a  voluntary  health  insurance 
plan,  effective  July  1,  1966,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  physicians'  fees  and  other  serv- 
ices.   Most  of  the  cost  of  the  basic  pro- 
gram will  be  financed  by  an  increase  in 
socal  security  taxes.   Those  enrolling  un- 
der the  supplemental  plan  uill  pay  a  $3 
monthly  premium,  matched  by  an  equal 
contribution  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. „  . 
The  same  law  provides  for  a  7 -percent, 
across-the-board  cost-of-Uving  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1965,  and  also  for  increased 
payments    under    Federal-State    assist- 
ance programs  for  the  blind,  disabled 
and  others. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  55.000  per- 
sons in  the  Fourth  District  will  be  eligi- 
ble under  the  basic  health  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  that  benefit  payments  wiU 
total  about  $3  million  from  July  through 
December  1966,  and  about  $6  million 
during  1967.  Benefit  payments  under 
the  voluntary  plan  are  estimated  at 
about  $1  million  for  July  through  De- 
cember 1966.  and  at  about  $3  million  for 
1967.  The  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  according  to  current  estimates, 
will  bring  an  additional  $5  million  to 
the  Fourth  District  in  1966,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $6  miUion  in  1967. 

Congress  authorized  a  3 -year  program 
for  matching  grants  for  the  planning, 
establishment  and  operaUon  of  regional 
medical  programs  to  combat  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke.  The  program 
is  designed  to  link  medical  schools  with 
local  hospitals,  clinics  and  physicians  to 
provide  a  more  effective  flow  of  infor- 
mation on  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  which  cause  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  deaths  annually  in  the 
United  States. 

Congress  extended  for  5  years  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes grants  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities for  mass  immunization  pro- 
grams against  polio,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  tetanus,  and  measles. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  prohibits 
the  Illegitimate  sale  and  distribution  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  which 
can  be  harmful  to  health,  and  fixes  strict 
penalties  for  offenses  involving  persons 
under  21. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMKWT 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  authorizes  a  program  for 
grants,  loans,  and  technical  assistance  to 
areas  vi-ith  chronic  unemplo3nTient  and 
economic  growth  problems.  This  pro- 
gram expands  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  under  which  Appanoose  and  Monroe 
Counties  were  eligible  for  assistance,  by 
adding  provisions  for  regional  economic 
development  and  aid  for  construction 
of  public  works  faciUties.  Overall  plan- 
ning for  the  new  program  was  put  un- 
der a  newly  created  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1965  authorized  expansion  of 
the  war-on-poverty  program.  Among 
other  things,  the  new  law  extends 
through  August  20.  1967,  the  90-per- 
cent Federal  contribution  to  local  com- 
munity action  programs.  It  also  directs 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
take  measures  insuring  that  antipoverty 
funds  are  equitably  distrilHited  between 
rural  and  urban  areas. 


HOTTSING    AND   TRANSPORTATION 

The  Housing  and  Urt>an  Development 
Act  expands  and  extends  programs  for 
public  housing,  urban  renewal.  FHA  in- 
sured home  loans,  construction  of  college 
housing,  as  well  as  authorizing  matching 
grants  for  mban  water  and  sewer  proj- 

This  law  contains  an  amendment, 
which  I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
to  make  the  Marina  Gateway  urban  re- 
newal project  in  Otttimwa  eligible  for 
noncash  grant-in-aid  credit  for  city- 
financed  flood  control  work.  This  credit 
will  offset  the  local  cost  of  the  Marina 
Gateway  project  and  result  In  a  substan- 
tial property  tax  savings  to  the  people 
in  the  city  of  Ottumwa. 

Congress  increased  from  $2.9  to 
$3  billion  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  during  fiscal 
year  1967.  With  this  Increase,  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  presently  planned  Interstate 
System  can  be  completed  in  the  next  5 
years. 

Congress  authorized  a  3 -year  program 
of  research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  the  development  of  high-spee<i,  in- 
tercity railroad  transportation. 

<°    BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 

The  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  cut  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  by  about  $4.6  billion  an- 
nually through  repealing  or  reducing 
levies  on  such  items  as  telephone  serv- 
ice, automobiles,  household  appliances, 
and  others.  Tax  cuts  on  many  items 
went  Into  effect  on  July  1.  1965.  and 
there  will  be  a  gradual  reduction  on 
other  taxes  over  the  period  ending  Jan- 
uary 1  1969.  It  is  estimated  that  Iowa 
win  receive  $47  milUon  in  excise  tax  re- 
ductions In  1966. 

Tlie  State  Technical  Services  Act  es- 
tablishes a  new  3-year  program  of 
matching  grants  to  the  States  for  as- 
sistance in  programs  to  provide  local 
business  and  industry  with  the  latest 
scientific  and  technological  Information. 
The  law  Is  aimed  at  gi\'ing  businessmen 
assistance  In  the  same  fashion  as  tlie 
Agriculture  Extension  Swilce  aids  the 
farmer.  ; 
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The  Coinage  Act  eliminates  silver  from 
dimes  and  quarters  and  cuts  the  amount 
of  silver  in  half  dollars  to  40  percent. 
This  law  was  needed  to  free  more  silver 
for  industrial  uses  and  to  permit  expan- 
sion of  the  coin  supply. 

Congress  repealed  the  requirement 
that  25  percent  in  gold  reserves  be  held 
against  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  order  to  free  more  gold  for 
the  United  States  to  meet  its  foreign 
claims  on  the  dollar,  part  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  The  law  does  not 
affect  gold  reserves  held  against  Federal 
Resei-ve  notes,  the  major  form  of  U.S. 
currency. 

Congress  increased  by  $120  million  the 
amount  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion may  lend  to  small  business  invest- 
ment corporations  and  to  State  and  local 
development  firms. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  passed  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares  that  the  right 
to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account 
of  race.  The  new  law  prohibits  restric- 
tive regulations  on  voting,  and  author- 
ized the  use  of  Federal  examiners  in 
areas  w^here  there  is  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination against  qualified  voters. 

INTERNATIONAL     RELATIONS 

Congress  extended  for  3  years  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
the  research  arm  of  the  Government  in 
searching  for  new  methods  to  promote 
peace,  and  authorized  $30  million  an- 
nually to  finance  its  operations. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
abolishes  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, as  of  July  1,  1968,  and  establishes  a 
new  policy  under  which  persons  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  skills  and  professional  abilities. 
It  fixes  an  annual  ceiling  of  170,000  im- 
migrants from  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  an  annual  limit  of  120,- 
000  on  immigration  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

The.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  extends 
for  1  year  the  U.S.  program  for  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid.  Included  is 
a  provision  terminating  aid  to  any  na- 
tion failing  to  take  preventive  action 
against  destruction  of  American  prop- 
erty. 

Congress  authorized  $115  million  to 
finance  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  the  1966  fiscal  year.  This  law 
will  expand  the  program  so  that  about 
15,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  be 
serving  abroad  next  year. 

GOVERNMENTAL    ORGANIZATION 

Congress  authorized  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  problems  affecting  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas.  It  is  the  11th  Cabinet  post 
created  and  the  first  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  established  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Congress  approved  and  sent  to  the 
States  for  ratification  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  Presidential  disability 
and  continuity.  It  fixes  procedures  for 
the  Vice  President  to  serve  as  Acting 


President  if  the  President  cannot  per- 
form his  duties,  and  for  the  filling  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President  if  it  falls  vacant. 

In  the  area  of  congressional  reform, 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
rule  changes  in  January  to  facilitate 
consideration  of  legislation  that  other- 
wise might  have  remained  buried  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  A  joint  House- 
Senate  committee  was  also  formed  to 
make  the  first  comprehensive  study  in 
20  years  on  methods  to  streamline  and 
improve  the  work  of  Congress. 

Congress  created  an  Administration 
on  Aging  as  a  coordinating  center  for 
information  and  service  to  State  and 
local  governments  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  elderly. 

Congress  made  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault  the  Pres- 
ident, President-elect,  Vice  President, 
Vice-President-elect  and  other  oflBcers 
in  line  of  succession.  Formerly,  these 
crimes  were  punishable  only  under  State 
law. 

LABOR 

Congress  extended  for  3  years  pro- 
grams under  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Act,  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
with  the  skills  needed  for  obtaining 
woi-k  in  a  more  complex  and  automated 
economy. 

Congress  amended  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  by  eliminating  a  provision 
that  reduced  annuities  of  spouses  of  re- 
tired employees  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Congress  amended  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fin  Act  by  providing  that  a  bond  fully 
protecting  union  funds  against  loss  due 
to  fraud  or  dishonesty  is  suflBcient,  thus 
eliminating  a  requirement  for  excessive 
coverage  that  was  causing  unnecessai-y 
premium  payments. 

Congress  approved  a  3.6-percent  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees,  designed  to 
bring  Government  salaries  more  in  line 
with  those  paid  by  private  business  and 
industry.  The  House  rejected  a  pro- 
posed pay  boost  for  Congressmen. 

CONSERVATION 

The  Water  Quality  Control  Act 
strengthens  the  program  to  check  pol- 
lution of  streams  and  rivers  and  sets 
procedures  for  establishing  uniform  na- 
tional standards  on  regulating  water 
pollution.  It  also  expands  the  Federal 
program  for  assistance  to  local  commu- 
nities in  constructing  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

Congress  authorized  a  4-year  program 
to  control  air  pollution  caused  by  gaso- 
line- and  diesel-powered  vehicles,  and 
also  authorized  a  research  program  for 
the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  discarded  by 
individuals  and  manufacturers. 

The  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  fixes  imiform  policies  for  utilization 
of  recreational  facilities  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits  at  multi-purpose  reser- 
voirs. 

Congress  established  a  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council  and  a  River  Basin 
Commission  to  coordinate  planning  for 
maximum  use  of  water  resources  and  to 
assist  States  in  such  planning. 


Congress  authorized  establishment  of 
the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historical 
Site  at  West  Branch.  Iowa,  the  birth- 
place  of  the  31st  President. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Congress  appropriated  about  $49  bil- 
lion  this  session  for  defense  purposes, 
but  a  Defense  Department  cost-reduc- 
tion program,  base  closings,  and  other 
economy  moves  have  kept  the  overall 
cost  for  defense  about  the  same. 

Congress  appropriated  an  additional 
$700  million  for  the  1965  fiscal  year  for 
efforts  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

Congress  approved  a  pay  raise,  averag- 
ing about  10.4  percent,  for  oflBcers  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
also  provided  for  low -cost  life  insurance 
for  servicemen  on  active  duty. 

Congress  approved  an  increase  in  vet- 
erans' disability  compensation  to  refiect 
the  rise  in  living  costs. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

Congress  made  public  works  appropri- 
ations and  authorizations  for  several 
projects  affecting  the  Fourth  District. 

A  $15  million  appropriation  was  made 
to  continue  work  on  the  Red  Rock  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  now  under  construction 
on  the  Des  Moines  River  between  Knox- 
ville  and  Pella.  This  project,  which  in- 
cludes an  8,900-acre  reservoir,  is  planned 
for  completion  in  1969. 

A  $6  million  appropriation,  the  largest 
to  date,  was  made  for  Initial  construc- 
tion work  on  the  Rathbun  Dam  and 
Resei-voir.  being  built  north  of  Center- 
ville  on  the  Chariton  River.  The  11,000- 
acre  reservoir,  which  will  cover  portions 
of  Appanoose,  Lucas,  Monroe,  and  Wayne 
Counties,  will  provide  extensive  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  serve  as  an  economic 
stimulus  to  south-central  Iowa. 

Congress  authorized  construction  of  a 
$3.1  million  flood  control  project  at  Mar- 
shalltown  to  control  high  waters  on  the 
Iowa  River  and  Linn  Creek  and  also  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  planning  work  on 
the  project. 

Congress  also  authorized  construction 
of  the  $12.9  nullion  Skunk  River  Dam 
and  Reservoir  north  of  Ames.  This  proj- 
ect will  control  flooding  in  the  Skunk 
River  Valley,  which  includes  portions  of 
Jasper,  Marion,  Mahaska,  and  Keokuk 
Counties. 

A  $40,000  appropriation  was  made  for 
a  comprehensive  flood  control  survey  in 
the  Iowa  and  Cedar  River  Basins.  Pait 
of  these  funds  will  be  used  to  study  the 
possibility  of  flood  prevention  on  the 
Cedar  River  near  Vinton. 

FEDERAL  BUDGBTT 

As  always  happens.  Congress  spent 
much  of  its  time  this  session  carefully 
scrutinizing  appropriation  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration. 

In  some  cases,  where  a  genume  need 
was  evident.  Congress  appropriated  funds 
over  and  above  the  administration  rec- 
ommendation. On  other  items.  Congress 
rejected  or  scaled  down  administration 
requests. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
are  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be 


spent.  However,  because  of  economy  ef- 
forts within  the  Government  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  reasons,  the  expenditures 
actually  made  run  below  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 

This  session.  Congress  appropriated 
about  $1.5  billion  less  than  requested  by 
the  administration.  Excluding  last-min- 
ute   requests    and    awroprlations,    the 

Appropriation  hilln,  89th  Cong 


overall  status  on  appr(H>riatlons  at  the 
close  of  the  session  Is  as  follows: 


Total  administration  re- 
quests  $103, 083. 378.  055 

Total       apjM-oprlated      by 

Congress 101, 522, 219.  794 

Total  reduction  by  Con- 
gress          1.  561. 158.  261 

The  following  table  gives  a  detailed 
breakdown  on  these  figures: 


1st  MSS. 


Title 


Apricumire,  19M  snpplemental _ 

District  ol  Columbw 

Interior 

Treasury  ' 

Post  Office  

Executive  OOlce  or  President 

ludepeudiiit  agencies 

2d  supplemental.  1965 

Defense  snpplemental,  1905 

Labor  

Belated  apencies 

Dealih,  Education.  Weliare 

Independent  offices. 

Agriculture* - 

Pt«te - 

USIA — 

Justice 

Judiciary — 

Coninierre - - 

Related  agencies « 

Legislative  * - 

Defense 

PuMic  works  • 

Militnrs-  construction -_- - 

Labor— HEW  sopplemental.  19M» 

Foreign  aid 


Budget 
requests 


Total  •- 


$1,742,200,000 

389, 346s  MOO 

1.270, 129, 5(K) 

1,219,  400, 0(K) 

6,  383. 000, 000 

15.  MU6, 000 

3,000.000 

2.226,456,933 

700,000,000 

588, 144, 000 

36, 867, 0(K) 

7,052,014.000 

14,.')C«),023.0O0 

5,816,134,000 

404,  210,  (HX) 

173,249,100 

373.  S34, 0(10 

76,  616,  .VIO 

937, 030,  (KX) 

191,547,000 

2W,  872, 222 

40, 9i\  844,  (NK) 

4, 373,  80,1, 0(10 

2, 049,  000,  (KM) 

1, 553,  918, 000 

4, 188,9-23.0^"0 


Amount  as 
passed  (.House) 


Amount  as 
■passed  (Senate) 


$1,600,000,000 

356,  300,  500 

1,  200, 090,  300 

1,  272,  252,  000 

5,  313, 4a),  000 

15,  752. 000 

3,000.000 

2,118,033,083 

700, 000.  OOO 

637,460,000 

36,825.000 

7.  ."{23, 020, 000 

14,109,908,000 

6, 717, 832,  000 

388,202,000 

171,871,000 

370,819,000 

81.111.900 

889,522.000 

1K4. 164,  QUO 

150,  ,'i89, 107 

4'"«,8S8,244,000 

4, 241, 636,  500 

1,  755. 496. 000 

1,223.181,500 

4,001.453,000 


103,083.378,055 


100, 650, 161, 890 


$1,600,000,000 

364, 360. 347 

1,246,752,770 

1,304,014,000 

5.340,850,000 

15,805,000 

3,000.000 

2, 257, 869, 415 

700,000,000 

667, 607, 500 

36.825,000 

7,411,940,000 

14.2,S3,364,000 

6,711,908,800 

380,125,000 

171,617,000 

370,919,000 

80,  603, 900 

851,  12i,9(K) 

187,734.000 

190,840,167 

46, 877, 063, 000 

4,327,589,000 

1,  759,  .VM,  000 

1,407,181,500 

3,857,188,000 


Amount 
enacted 


$1, 600, 000, 000 

360, 228. 500 

1,212,739,070 

1,291,239,000 

5,  324.  400, 000 

15. 805, 000 

3,000,000 

2, 227, 563, 977 

700,000,000 

647,607,000 

36,825,000 

7,410,170,000 

14,  246, 167,  800 

«  6. 210, 000, 000 

389,(i02,000 

171,617,000 

370, 869. 000 

80. 693. 900 

8.06, 851, -250 

184.814,000 

189,993,2^7 

46. 887, 163, 000 

4.  292,  866,  500 

1. 756, 635, 000 

1, '223,  181,500 

3, 932, 188, 000 


102, 275, 864, 299 


101,522,219,794 


,  trust  fimd  payments,  etc. 


I  i)nix»  not  include  oermanent  appropriations  for  debt  service,  tax  refunds,  trust  .  ^^ 

KsStC(i  aKSs  severJ  hundred  milUon  dollars  for  CCC  that  will  not  be  spent  t''f  y^';^™,„i,tr«tinn 

i;rd  Ides  credit  aeencles  and  corporations  (Rural  Electrification  Adrni.ustration,  h  armers  Home  A  drain  is  ration, 

ro,nm<JditrCr«lit  C^ratto^^^       and  sp^al  functions  and  prograuis,  sucb  as  school  lunch(^,  foreign  assi^Uuice, 

'*tl„cludo8  Small  Business  Admini-stration,  Civil  Rights  Comn.isj=ion,  Maritime  Comirdsslon,  Foreign  Claims 

MulVomZn^  liTi^im^^^     the  Ho«i<  of  Representatives.    Appropriations  for  the  Senate  added  there 
I  IndX  fSlor  Atom^^  CommisiOon,  Army  EnRin(»rs'  projects  «^  na"^''"""   "'P^«T?"^"^,i^,^ 

flfLl  control  Tennc^r\^^^^^^^^^^^^  Bureau  of  Ueclamalion  and  power  agencies  of  the  Interior  Department, 

pZlmTr^nJ   "t    I^wrenw  Coriwration .  and  l>elau-are  Kiver  Basin  CmnmiMlon. 

r,^dud  Adho  nnanl^  S^^  progran.s,  medical  centers  for  heart  disease,  cancer 

and  stroke,  and  manpowef  development  program.  „..„„„„,»  „.i,»,  Kina 

•  Does  n.it  Include  last  minute  suppleraeulals  for  tlie  newly  passed  education  and  other  bills. 


Lowering  the  School  Age  for  American 
Children 


thought    to   investigating    new 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  address  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Chicago  on 
Sunday,  October  17,  and  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  suggest  a  seven-point  pro- 
gram through  which  I  believe  the  cause 
of  American  education  may  be  con- 
siderably advanced. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  Nation 
must  not  stop  with  the  considerable  pro- 
gress which  has  already  been  achieved  in 
education  in  the  last  few  years.  Because 
of  the  urgent  demands  being  made  upon 
our  system  of  education  by  the  rapidly 
expanding  population,  we  must  revise  our 
traditional  ways  of  thinking  and  give 


senous 
paths. 

We  have  no  more  urgent  domestic 
problem  before  us  and  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  Americans  to  turn  their 
attention  to  increasing  and  stimulating 
educational  opportunities  for  the  Na- 
tion's children. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  American  of 
a  century  ago: 

It  was  ill  making  education  not  only  com- 
mon to  all,  but  In  some  sense  compulsory  on 
all,  that  the  destiny  of  the  free  Republics  of 
America  was  practically  settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  U.S.  Representative  Roman  C. 
PUCINSKI  to  National  Ed'jcation  Assckia- 
TiON,  Chicago.  III.,  October  17,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  program  chairman  as- 
signed tonight's  title  to  me  as  a  guideime 
for  my  remarks  to  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence,  he  did   not  anticipate  the  celebrated 
"Keppel  affair"  in  the  city  of  Chicago  which 
Involved  the  withholding  of  some  $30  million 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  from  this  city. 

And  I  hasten  to  add  that  until  the  Keppel 
affair,  I  was  somewhat  bard  pressed  to 
crystallize  my  ovra  thinking  foe  tonights 
remarks. 


The  paramount  question  which  arises  from 
this  dilute  is  what  role  U  the  Federal  Gov- 
emznent  to  assume  In  providing  such  aid? 
There  can  be  no  questicHi  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  hard-pressed  local  communities 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  mid- 
20th  century  education  needs.  Those  who 
argue  against  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs  on  the  grounds  that  Federal  aid 
means  Federal  control  are  missing  the  mark. 
Federal  aid  will  mean  Federal  control  only 
if  local  communities  forfeit  their  responsi- 
bility of  unyielding  vigilance  to  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  is.  at  best,  only  a 
partner  in  the  educational  venture,  but 
never  its  master. 

This  organization,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  must  share  In  the  responsi- 
blUty  of  such  vigilance.  This  organization 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  support  of  the 
various  programs  enacted 'by  Congress,  but 
with  this  support  comes  a  responsibility 
which  is  awesome  Indeed. 

You,  as  educators,  must  ojntinue  to  pave 
the  way  toward  a  strong  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  local  communi- 
ties in  the  educational  venture.  Yet  your 
voice  was  conspicuous  by  its  silence  in  failing 
to  Join  in  a  strong  repudiation  of  the  so- 
called  Keppel  affair  here  in  Chicago  and  its 
nationwide  implications. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  charted  a  new 
course  in  Federal  aid  to  education;  a  course 
long  overdue  and  one  which  holds  our  great 
promise  for  millions  of  American  children 
attending  public  schools.  We  charted  this 
course  with  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  American 
people  that  Federal  aid  would  not  mean  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  educational  institution. 
This  pledge  was  made  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  reaffirmed  by  the  President 
himself  when  signing  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  into  law. 

Yet,  literally  before  the  Ink  was  dry,  the 
Office  of  Education,  in  a  completely  arbitrary 
and  capricious  manner,  cut  off  the  funds  to 
Chicago's  school  on  a  vague  charge  that  there 
was  a  possible  violation  ot  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Now.  mark  carefully  what  I  am  saying: 
No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  to  cut  off  funds  for  any  pro- 
gram in  which  the  evils  of  discrimination 
deny  recipients  complete  equality. 

The  majority  of  Congress  clearly  stated  In 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  "No 
person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  cw  be  subjected  to  discriminaticm 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
era!  financial  asslstonce."  i 

I  unequivocally  snpport  this  doctrine. 
But  this  was  not  the  issue  in  tl>e  dispute 
with  the  Office  of  Education.  Indeed,  if  the 
Chicago  school  system  violated  the  provisions 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  this  city's 
funds  should  be  withheld  as  they  would  be 
in  any  other  city  guilty  of  a  similar  offense. 

In  title  VI,  however,  the  Congress  very 
carefully  laid  down  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  Federal  Government  In  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  violations  of  the  CivU 
Rights  concept.  The  Congress  went  to  great 
pains  to  spell  out  these  detailed  procedures 
specifically  to  preclude  the  very  kind  of  arbi- 
trary action  taken  against  Chicago. 

The  issue,  then,  is  whether  or  not  stepw 
provided  by  Congress  for  such  a  denial  of 
funds  wUl  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Education  or  whether  these  steps  can  be  com- 
pletely ignored  and  funds  cut  off  without 
informing  the  community  of  the  specific 
nature  of  the  complaint. 

I  believe  Commissioner  K^jpel  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  reversing  this  decision.  It 
takes  a  great  man  to  admit  a  mistake.  More 
Important,  by  reversing  his  Departments 
position  and  releasing  the  funds— at  least 
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until  such  time  as  an  Investigation  is  com- 
pleted— Commissioner  Keppel  has  reaffirmed 
President  Johnson's  solemn  pledge  that  Fed- 
eral aid  will  not  mean  Federal  control. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  Keppel 
affair  occurred.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  in- 
cident will  help  clear  the  air  and  reassure  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  were  not  engaging  in  mere 
lipservlce  to  the  cause  of  community  resp>on- 
sibility  for  these  programs. 

This  dispute  graphically  demonstrated  to 
local  communities  that  while  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  accept  Federal  assistance,  they 
must  be  ever  ready  to  oppose  with  all  of  their 
vigor,  Federal  control. 

I  believe  this  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  government 
is  absolutely  necessary  If  our  youngsters  are 
to  obtain  the  education  they  need  in  to- 
day's world.  It  has  been  said  that  human 
history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  those  who  have  opposed  Federal 
aid  will  now  Join  with  us  in  perfecting  the 
machinery  of  Implementation  of  that  aid  to 
insure  that  Federal  aid  does  not  mean  con- 
comitant Federal  control. 

The  Job  ahead  of  us  is  monumental.  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  title  VI. 
we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  give  millions  of  youngsters  In 
minority  groups  a  second-class  education. 
As  chairman  of  a  task  force  now  studying  the 
school  system  in  Washington,  DC,  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  are  those  in  the  education 
conununlty  who  too  often  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  minority  groups  on  the  com- 
pletely specious  and  indefensible  theory  that 
because  their  home  environment  is  bad;  be- 
cause their  study  habits  are  bad;  and  be- 
cause they  are  cultiirally  deprived,  we  ought 
Just  to  tolerate  them  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  16  and  then  push  them  out  of  our 
educational  complex. 

I  say  this  attitude  is  completely  indefen- 
sible because  in  this  great  day  of  economic 
opportunity,  no  youngster — black,  yellow,  or 
white — should  be  denied  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  talents  to  the  full.  We  need 
each  of  these  children  and  we  need  them  as 
productive  Americans. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
problem  is  complicated  by  de  facto  segrega- 
tion and  I  should  like  to  suggest  some  steps 
to  Improve  this  situation  in  peripheral  areas 
of  America's  urban  communities. 

You  cannot  have  an  integrated  school 
without  white  students  and  nonwhite  stu- 
dents. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
city  after  city,  including  Washington,  areas 
may  shift  virtually  overnight  from  a  segre- 
gated, all-white  community,  to  a  segregated, 
nonwhite  community. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  of  our  time, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a  vast  segment  of 
our  white  population  fears  that  Integration 
means  a  reduction  in  educational  standards 
in  the  local  schools.  Tragically,  in  too  many 
instances,  this  fear  is  founded  on  facts.     ^^ 

I  have  propKJsed  to  Commissioner  Keppel 
that  he  lead  the  way  in  suggesting  to  school 
administrators  that  some  of  the  Federal 
funds  available  for  education  programs  be 
used  to  develop  highly  motivated  educational 
task  forces  that  could  be  sent  into  schools 
about  to  be  integrated. 

Such  task  forces  would  include  extra 
teachers,  special  teachers,  counselors,  and  all 
the  other  instruments  that  we  need  to  main- 
tain the  high  standards  of  quality  in  an 
educational  institution,  so  that  parents  who 
too  often  flee  a  neighborhood  the  moment 
they  hear  the  word  "integration"  would  have 
their  fears  alleviated  and  be  assured  that 
there  will  not  be  any  reduction  in  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  local  schools. 

On  the  contrary,  they  would  be  reassured 
that  the  quality  of  education  actually  would 
be  upgraded. 


The  greatest  problems  we  must  overcome 
in  these  changing  communities  are  failure  to 
understand  facts  and  panic.  I  submit  that 
the  schools  can  become  the  catalyst  for  hold- 
ing together  a  changing  community  and  this 
can  be  done  by  strongly  reassuring  the  resi- 
dents of  a  community  that  educational  op- 
portunity will  remain  at  the  highest 
standard. 

We  have  funds  for  such  programs  now. 
It  is  my  hope  that  local  schools  administra- 
tors will  not  delay  in  organizing  these  edu- 
cational task  forces  to  supplement  Improve- 
ments in  educational  methods  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  Aid 
to  Education  Act. 

Assuring  neighborhoods  of  continuity  In 
educational  progress  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  will  make  loan  insurance 
available  to  these  changing  areas,  particu- 
larly to  yoimg  families — both  white  and 
nonwhite — who  want  to  replace  the  normal 
attrition  rate  in  a  changing  community. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  changes  an  inte- 
grating community  faster  than  the  failure 
Of  conventional  lending  institutions  to  make 
money  available  for  mortgages.  In  our 
country  about  20  percent  of  our  population 
moves  every  12  months  for  various  reasons. 
Not  all  moving  m  changing  areas  is  caused 
by  a  fear  of  integration.  People  die;  they 
retire  and  move  in  with  their  children  or  to 
new  neighborhoods;  they  move  because  of 
changing  jobs. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  they  move 
and  many  of  them  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  fear  of  integration.  A  problem, 
however,  frequently  arises  when  new  fami- 
lies try  to  move  Into  homes  being  vacated 
by  old  families  In  a  changing  community. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration — through 
its  mortgage  insurance  program — must  pro- 
vide sources  of  financing  for  home  pur- 
chases in  these  changing  communities. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  white  couples  that  have  no  objection 
to  buying  a  home  in  an  integrated  com- 
mumty,  but  cannot  do  so  because  of  the 
freeze  put  on  mortgages  by  conventional 
lenders. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  nonwhite  couples  who  want  to  pur- 
chase a  home  In  a  changing  community  and 
maintain  the  property  in  its  traditional 
high  standards — perhaps  improve  it.  They, 
too,  are  victims  of  a  financing  ban  and  too 
often  niust  enlist  the  help  of  several  fami- 
lies in  order  to  pool  their  resources  for 
housing  originally  intended  for  single-family 
residence. 

As  educators,  you  must  take  a  more  than 
passing  interest  in  this  problem.  The 
great  breakthroughs  in  understanding  must 
first  come  in  these  peripheral  areas.  When 
It  can  be  shown  that  capwiclty  for  intelli- 
gence is  not  measured  by  the  color  of  one's 
skin  or  his  religious  beliefs  or  his  ethnic 
background,  we  will  have  taken  a  giant 
stride  forward  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
We  need  your  voices,  your  talents  constantly 
reminding  us  of  our  potential  for  growth. 

So  much  for  the  changing  areas.  We  also 
must  ask  ourselves  what  more  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  in  the  low-income  areas 
of  our  country — usually  the  nonwhite  areas 
of  our  large  cities — which  for  years  have 
been  sadly  neglected  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess for  lack  of  sufficient  motivation. 

We  have  already  appropriated  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion Federal  program  of  aid  to  low-income 
groups.  This  tremendous  effort  from  the 
Federal  Government  will  make  an  impressive 
contribution,  in  my  Judgment,  toward  up- 
grading the  quality  of  education  In  these 
low-income  community  schools. 

Title  I  of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
Act  provides  great  promise  for  children  who 
heretofore  have  been  denied  the  tools  with 


which  to  overcome  the  shortcomings  in 
learning  capacities  with  which  they  may  be 
afflicted. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role — a  key 
role — in  the  formulation  of  this  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  low-income  communities. 
I  might  add  here  that  some  of  you  who  were 
in  Washington  during  the  great  debate  on 
this  bill  recall  how  hard  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation protested  my  amendment  to  have 
title  I  apply  not  only  to  youngsters  of  fami- 
lies with  an  average  Income  under  $2,000, 
but  also  to  all  youngsters  receiving  some 
form  of  public  assistance. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  carried 
the  amendment  despite  great  objections  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  as  an  example,  will  receive 
$61  million  of  Federal  aid  under  title  I,  in- 
stead of  the  $31  million  proposed  under  the 
original  bill. 

In  order  to  do  an  even  better  job  in  these 
low-Income  communities,  I  believe  we  should 
enact  as  quickly  as  possible  a  proposal  I 
submitted  to  provide  an  additional  2  months* 
salary  to  local  school  districts  to  pay  teachers 
who  will  devote  the  summer  months  to 
teaching  in  schools  receiving  title  I  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  our  time  that  those 
youngsters  most  desperately  in  need  of  ex- 
pert educational  guidance  are  daily  forced 
to  receive  their  education,  In  too  many  in- 
stances, from  the  least  experienced  teacher. 

You  and  I  know  that  because  of  the 
seniority  system  the  best  teachers,  the  most 
experienced  teachers,  and  those  highest  on 
the  seniority  ladder,  too  often  avoid  accept- 
ing assignments  in  these  poverty  areas. 

You  and  I  also  know  that  those  teachers 
with  advanced  degrees,  for  perfectly  obvious 
reasons,  often  transfer  into  those  school 
areas  with  the  highest  scholastic  standards. 

I  have  proposed  that  as  an  Inducement  to 
otir  more  exp>erlenced  and  better-trained 
teachers,  we  pay  them  a  full  12-month  salary 
Instead  of  the  present  10-month  salary.  It 
Is  my  firm  conviction  that  by  providing  a 
12-month  salary  base  In  these  areas,  we 
would  attract  more  men  into  the  teaching 
profession,  for  we  know  that  the  male  teach- 
er is  extremely  important  in  these  low-income 
areas  where  often  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room provides  the  male  symbol  which  Is 
lacking  In  the  broken  home. 

A  school  administrator,  under  my  pro- 
posal, could  If  he  wished,  use  part  of  this 
additional  Federal  money  to  provide  teach- 
ers in  poverty  areas  with  up  to  a  1 -month 
paid  vacation  as  an  added  inducement  to 
bring  these  highly  qualified  teachers  to  these 
areas  of  special  need. 

I  believe  this  and  existing  programs  would 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  upgrade  the  educa- 
tional standards  and  help  motivate  young- 
sters In  those  low-Income  areas. 

I  have  also  proposed  that  under  the  poverty 
program,  we  make  funds  available  to  the 
schools  to  set  up  a  Classroom  Aid  Corps — 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  President's  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps — which  would  permit 
school  administrators  to  hire  retired,  quali- 
fied older  people — perhaps  even  including 
retired  teachers — and  possibly  college  stu- 
dents seeking  part-time  employment  as  Class- 
room Aids. 

These  people  would  relieve  teachers  of  such 
tasks  as  monitoring  lunchrooms  and  as- 
sembly halls  and  much  of  the  clerical  work 
that  is  of  an  Impersonal  nature.  Classroom 
aids  could  also  be  used  to  maintain  normal 
order  in  the  classroom,  to  enable  the  in- 
dividual teacher  to  provide  Individual  as- 
sistance to  his  or  her  students. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  America  is  that  we  have  burdened  our 
teachers  with  so  many  extracurricular  ob- 
ligations and  paperwork  that  less  and  less 
are  they  able  to  devote  their  time  to  that 
profession  in  which  they  excel — the  instruc- 
tion of  our  children. 
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It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Classroom 
Aid  corps  would  be  used  in  all  American 
communities,  wherever  needed,  and  not  be 
limited  solely  to  low-income  areas. 

We  must  be  careful  in  this  great  venture 
in  education  against  becoming  so  obsessed 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor  that  we  ignore 
the  problems  of  the  rest  of  America's  edu- 
cational communities. 

I  hope  that  under  title  III  we  will  develop 
the  special  educational  centers  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  that  all  the  youngsters  of  a 
given  community— whether  attending  pub- 
lic or  private  schools — could  receive  the 
compensatory  education  which  they  need 
at  these  centers. 

I  believe  these  special  educational  centers 
can  constitute  one  of  the  most  significant 
academic  achievements  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  These  centers  can  be  of  significant 
value  to  the  so-called  late  bloomers  who  too 
Often  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  track  systems 
and  other  ability  groupings. 

Finally,  we  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recognizing  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  America's  children  cannot 
Ignore  the  profound  contribution  which  our 
private  school  system  makes  to  this  edu- 
cation process. 

Title  ni  permits  experiments  in  shared- 
time  proposals  which  I  believe  hold  out 
great  promise  for  building  a  bridge — a  con- 
stitutional bridge— between  the  public 
schools  and  the  private  schools. 

It  has  also  been  my  hope  that  parents  who 
choose  to  send  their  youngsters  to  a  church- 
related  school  should  be  permitted,  through 
the  tuition  paid  toward  the  maintenance  of 
that  private  system,  a  tax  credit  Just  as 
they  would  for  any  other  religious  contri- 
bution. 

I  trust  that  my  remarks  here  this  evening 
will  be  able  to  stimulate  further  discussion 
on  this  urgent  problem  of  meeting  our  great- 
est educational  needs.  In  closing,  let  me 
submit  for  you  here  this  evening  a  concept 
which  I  think  is  long  overdue  and,  frankly, 
inevitable. 

After  serving  on  the  House  Education 
Committee  for  the  past  7  years  and  partici- 
pating in  exhaustive  and  intensely  rewarding 
studies,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  abandon 
the  completely  arbitrary  concept  that  chil- 
dren should  enter  kindergarten  at  the  age  of 
5  and  first  grade  at  the  age  of  6. 

The  only  way  that  I  believe  we  can  solve 
the  dropout  problem  is  to  start  in  earliest 
childhood  to  capture  the  imagination  of 
these  children  and  Interest  them  In  the 
learning  process.  I  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration my  proposal  that  we  enter  youngsters 
in  our  kindergartens  at  the  age  of  3  and  have 
them  commence  their  first-grade  experience 

at  the  age  of  4. 

Every  youngster  in  this  country  wovUd  thus 
complete  his  high  school  education  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  would  then  decide  whether 
they  wanted  to  go  into  vocational  training 
programs  lor  the  next  2  years  or  go  on  to 
college. 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  this 
past  summer  in  the  war  on  poverty  has  been 
Operation  Head  Start.  We  appropriated  vast 
sums  of  money  to  sustain  the  theory  that  too 
often  it  is  too  late  to  reorient  a  child  by  the 
time  he  or  she  enters  first  grade.  If  this  is 
true  for  children  in  poverty  areas,  why  isn't 
it  also  true  In  every  community  in  America? 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  would  be 
developing  a  much  more  alert  and  better 
prepared  generation  of  youngsters  If  we 
started  them  In  their  formal  school  experi- 
ence earlier  than  we  do  now. 

The  Federal  Government  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  expanding  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  every  child  In  Amer- 
ica. We  are  committed  to  this  program  and 
we  need  and  urgently  require  the  help  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  knowledge- 


able educators,  to  Implement  our  ideas  into 
flexible,  workable  programs.  Yet,  the  local 
communities  In  America  must  remain  alert 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  those  in  Wash- 
ington who  think  they  can  do  the  job  bet- 
ter. It  is  up  to  you  to  see  to  it  that  this 
program  remains  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucrats  and  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  best  able  to  determine  their  com- 
munity's needs  in  the  area  of  education. 
You,  more  than  anyone,  know  best  what  Dr. 
Conant  meant  when  he  said : 

"The  primary  concern  of  American  edu- 
cation today  is  not  the  development  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  'good  life'  •  •  *.  Our 
purpose  is  to  cultivate  in  the  largest  possible 
number  of  our  future  citizens  an  apprecia- 
tion of  both  the  responsibilities  and  the 
benefits  which  come  to  them  because  they 
are  Americans  and  are  free." 


House  of  Representatives  arid  to  the 
President  and  others  in  the  executive  de- 
partment as  knowledgeable  statements 
emanating  from  one  who  served  our  Na- 
tion in  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  long 
years  when  the  Panama  Canal  was  trans- 
foi-med  from  jungle,  rock,  and  water  into 
a  gateway  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  I  hope  that  the  words  and  rec- 
ommendations of  General  Wood  will  be 
considered  carefully  and  heeded  faith- 
fully In  any  decisions  afifecting  our  na- 
tional interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
free  world  with  respect  to  future  owner- 
ship, management,  and  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal. 


Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  Warni  Against  Re- 
lease of  Panama  Canal  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Wood,  who  resides  in  the  12th 
Congressional-  District  of  Dlinois,  is  one 
of  the  most  honored  Americans  of  our 
time. 

As  a  young  Army  engineer,  he  served 
for  more  than  10  years  in  the  Canal 
Zone  between  March  1905  and  May  1915 
as  chief  quartermaster  and  director  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  General  Wood  knows 
something  of  the  hardship,  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  individual  effort,  genius,  and  in- 
vestment of  our  Nation  which  led  to  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  others 
had  failed  before  our  Nation  succeeded. 
It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  the  en- 
tire world  has  benefited  from  the  eco- 
nomic, defense,  and  political  advantages 
which  have  fiowed  from  this  great  engi- 
neering      accomplishment.       Certainly, 
General  Wood  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  formal  treaty 
and    relationships    which    have    existed 
since  the  canal  was  first  opened  in  1915. 
As  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  as  well  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan]  have  declared  in 
such  articulate  fashion,  any  decision  to 
abandon  our  national  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama   Canal    should    be    resisted.    My 
friend.  General  Wood,  has  written  to  me 
that  he  "Hopes  the  President  will  not  do 
what  was  stated  in  the  press." 
He  wrote  fui-ther: 

It  may  be  all  right  to  make  some  minor 
concessions  on  payments,  but  we  have  been 
more  than  generous  to  Panama;  and  if  we 
allow  the  Panamanians  any  share  whatever 
In  the  operations  and  administration  of  the 
canal  itself,  It  will  be  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  these  observations 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 


Toward   the   Great   Society— Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shortly  after  taking  office  Pres- 
ident Johnson  laid  the  cornerstone  for 
the  Great  Society:  "We  begin  with  learn- 
ing." 

Today,  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
American  pKjpulation  is  enrolled  in 
schools  or  colleges — a  total  of  54.2  mil- 
lion students,  with  35.9  million  In  ele- 
mentary school,  12.9  million  in  secondary 
school,  and  5.4  million  in  college. 

The  statistics  are  startling  and  our 
responsibilities  immense,  for  no  longer 
is  education  the  business  solely  of  edu- 
cators. It  is  everybody's  business. 
Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  country.  Without  brain  power  to 
build  a  world  of  peace — armed  power 
would  be  worthless.  Without  trained 
manpower — our  productive  economy 
could  not  be  sustained.  Without  edu- 
cated citizens — our  democratic  system 
of  government  would  crumble. 

Education  is  a  $39  billion  a  year  busi- 
ness with  only  10  percent  of  this  bting 
met  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Whereas 
the  Federal  Government  invests  less  than 
8  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  for  all 
educational  purposes,  the  States  invest 
35  percent,  and  the  local  governments 
invest  45  percent  of  their  gross  revenues 
for  the  schools.  With  education  still 
dependent  on  real  estate  taxes,  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  school  districts 
grows  wider  every  year.  The  resultiiig 
educational  inequalities  are  enormous. 
Experience  has  shown  that  these  in- 
equalities are  beyond  the  corrective  pow- 
ers of  the  State  and  local  governments 
acting  alone. 

To  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty, 
poor  education,  and  still  more  poverty, 
the  Democratic  administration  proposed 
and  the  89th  Congress  enacted  the  first 
bill  ever  approved  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide general  financial  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Al- 
though directly  aimed  at  the  5.4  milUon 
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povery-stricken  schoolchildren  in  the 
United  States,  funds  are  going  to  local 
public  school  districts  in  95  percent  of  all 
U.S.  counties. 

Under  this  act,  $1.3  billion  will  come 
into  the  U.S.  school  system  this  year  to 
improve  our  elementary  and  secondary 
school  education.  $1.06  billion  will  be 
used  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children.  Spe- 
cific types  of  programs  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  public  educational 
agency  but  may  include  such  programs 
as  remedial  reading,  preschool  training, 
additional  teaching  personnel,  language 
labs,  and  classes  for  talented  students. 
$100  million  will  be  used  for  purchase  of 
school  library  books,  instructional  mate- 
rial and  textbooks  which  will  be  available 
on  an  equitable  basis  to  all  elementary 
and  secondary  school  children  and 
teachers.  Another  $100  million  will  be 
used  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  supplemental  educational  centers 
to  provide  special  educational  services 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  available 
to  all  children  in  need  of  such  services. 

Special  sei-vices  may  include  courses  in 
science  or  language  not  taught  in  local 
schools  or  better  taught  on  a  centralized 
basis;  school  health  services,  and  devel- 
opment of  TV  programs  for  classroom 
use.  F\inds  are  also  available  to  improve 
educational  research  and  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  record  of 
the  1st  session,  89th  Congress,  greater 
progress  in  education  is  presently  being 
made  than  in  any  comparable  period  in 
our  history.  But  the  needs  are  also 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  There 
must  be  no  slackening  in  the  Nation's 
total  educational  effort  until  every 
American  has  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
all  the  education  he  wants  and  needs  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  increasingly 
complex  world.  A  full  commitment  to 
that  goal  is  a  full  commitment  to  the  fu- 
ture progress  and  strength  of  America. 


Will  All  of  the  Aged  Get  Medical  Care 
Benefits? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Public  Law  89-97,  which  pro- 
vides hospital  insurance  and  other  medi- 
cal services  for  our  elder  citizens,  be- 
came law  on  July  30,  1965,  or  more  than 
2' 2  months  ago.  I  am  shocked  and 
amazed  to  find  that,  during  that  time, 
practically  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  the  services  provided 
for  under  the  hospitalization  insurance 
program  will,  in  fact,  be  available  to  the 
aged. 

The  House  will  recall  that  while  Public 
Law  89-97  provides  for  up  to  90  days  of 
hospitalization,  it  also  provides  for  100 
days  of  extended  care  in  an  expert  nurs- 


ing home,  and  for  posthospltal  home 
health  services  of  up  to  100  visits  by 
visiting  nurses,  physical  therapists,  and 
other  health  workers.  This  was  supple- 
mented under  the  voluntary  health  in- 
surance programs  to  cover  not  only 
physicians'  and  surgeons'  services,  but 
other  medical  and  health  services  not 
related  to  hospitalization. 

In  other  words.  Congress  fully  pro- 
vided for  the  medical  needs  of  the  aged. 
Provision  was  made  for  hospital  care, 
doctors'  and  surgeons'  bills,  outpatient 
care  in  a  clinic  or  a  hospital,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
sei-vices.  The  aged  were  told  that  all 
that  need  be  done  to  obtain  this  com- 
plete package  of  medical  care,  in  addi- 
tion to  automatic  coverage  under  the 
hospital  insurance  program,  was  to  sign 
up  for  the  voluntary  insurance  program 
and  pay  $3  a  month. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  the  law,  the 
Wisconsin  State  Commission  on  Aging 
took  an  inventory  to  determine  which 
services  provided  for  under  Public  Law 
89-97  would  be  available  to  older  persons 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  com- 
mission found  that  for  many  of  our  elder 
citizens  in  Wisconsin,  the  services  pro- 
vided under  the  program  do  not  exist. 
There  simply  were  no  agencies,  facilities, 
or  personnel  in  many  counties  offering 
such  services.  I  include  a  copy  of  this 
very  revealing  survey  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

While  I  recognize  that  every  medical 
service  might  not  be  available  conveni- 
ently to  everyone  in  my  State,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  many  of 
the  services  would  not  be  available  at  all 
because  there  were  no  facilities  or  quali- 
fied personnel  out  where  the  old  people 
are.  I  am  certain  that  Wisconsin  is  not 
unique  in  this  respect.  The  same  must 
be  true  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other 
States. 

Post-hospital  extended  care  is  of  no 
benefit  to  a  person  who  resides  in  an  area 
where  there  is  no  extended-care  facility. 

Provision  for  home  health  visits  is  no 
help  to  an  elderly  person  who  resides  in 
an  area  where  there  is  no  agency  per- 
forming this  service. 

The  aged  have  been  told  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  for  certain 
medical  services,  but  it  Is  up  to  the  in- 
dividual to  go  out  and  find  those  services 
if  available — and  they  are  not  available. 
It  thus  becomes  a  cruel  hoax  when  the 
Congress  passes  a  bill  to  cover  the  costs 
of  a  service  for  the  aged  which  the  aged 
cannot  in  fact  purchase  because  it  is  not 
available. 

On  receiving  the  report  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin survey  I  contacted  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  find 
what  steps  were  being  taken  in  order  to 
assist  local  agencies  in  preparing  for  the 
onslaught  of  the  aged  who  will  be  en- 
titled to  medical  care.  I  discovered  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  apparently  had  nothing  to 
oflfer.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
gather  together  the  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  various  forms  of  Federal 
assistance  which  might  be  available  in 
setting  up  the  type  of  services  which  were 
provided  for  in  the  program.  Without 
some  research,  the  Department  was  not 


In  a  position  to  supply  me  with  a  list  of 
the  Federal  programs  which  might  be 
available  such  as  the  Ilill-Burton  pro- 
gram for  financing  hospital  and  extended 
care  facilities,  the  FHA-insured  mort- 
gage program  for  an  extended  care  fa- 
cility, programs  for  training  qualified 
personnel,  and  the  like.  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Wilbur  I.  Cohen,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW,  urging  action  and 
leadership  by  HEW  to  assist  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  enterprise  to 
remedy  this  deficiency. 

I  would  urge  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  not  to 
waste  any  more  time.  For  tlie  imme- 
diate future,  a  concentration  of  effort 
should  be  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment through  local  agencies  and  at  the 
local  level  of  the  facilities  and  services 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  promised  our  ilder  citizens  in 
the  medicare  bill. 
Wisconsin  State  Commission  on  Aging, 

Madison.  Wis..  September  28. 1965. 
Representative   John   W.   Byrnes, 
Sth    District.    House    of    Representative. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Byrnes:  Enclosed  Is 
our  recent  report  dealing  with  the  availa- 
bility of  medical  services  to  be  provided 
under  the  recently  passed  medicare  program. 

You  will  note  the  introduction  empha- 
sizes that  lack  of  deSnition  at  this  point 
makes  an  exact  estimate  of  available  serv- 
ices impossible;  however,  Indications  are  that 
in  large  areas  of  Wisconsin,  many  older  per- 
sons wiU  not  be  able  to  secure  some  of  the 
medicare  services  unless  immediate  action 
can  be  instituted  to  develop  the  now  non- 
existent or  skeleton  services  in  those  areas. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  in  this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

James  P.  McMichael, 

Executive  Director. 


State  Commission  on  Aging, 

Capitol  Building, 
Mddison.  Wis.,  September  14,  1965. 

AvAiLABiLirY    or   Health    Services   as   Pro- 
viDB3>  Under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments or  1965 — Introduction 
Passage  of  the  1965  social  security  amend- 
ments have  constituted  one  of   the  major 
areas   of  interest  In   the   field  of  aging  for 
the  past  several  years.     Passage  of  this  act, 
commonly  known  as  medicare,  has  been  sig- 
naled as  a  g^eat  achievement  In  the  provi- 
sion of  health   services   for  older  people  in 
the  United  States. 

Basically  the  act  provides  a  funding  mech- 
anism to  purchase  health  services,  which,  to 
be  effective,  would  require  that  the  services 
as  provided  for  under  the  act  are  available 
to  be  purchased.  We  know  this  is  not  the 
case  for  many  older  persons  in  Wisconsin 
and  therefore  have  examined  the  availability 
of  services  specified  in  the  act. 

The  following  analysis  of  these  services  by 
counties  shows,  to  the  best  of  our  available 
Information,  the  extent  of  these  services. 
Many  factors  can  change  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures.  For  Instance,  Federal  stand- 
ards will  probably  use  different  definitions 
than  those  assumed  to  be  meaningful  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report.  However,  regard- 
less of  definitions  or  any  other  factors,  the 
report  does  Indicate  gaps  in  services  as  far  as 
many  older  people  In  Wisconsin  are  con- 
cerned. For  these  people,  some  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  medicare  will  simply  not  be 
avaUable.  In  these  areas,  action  must  be 
taken  to  provide  such  services  to  assure  full 
benefits  under  the  law. 
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County 


Adnni.'i 

Ashland.... 

Harron 

Kayfiold... 

Brown 

ButTalo 

Burnett.... 
C'ulumct-. 
Cliippewu. 

Chrk 

Coliimbiii. 
(  mwford. 
Dane 


Podge- 

Door 

l)ouRla.s 

Dunn 

KiiuCliilre--.. 

Klorenw 

Koiid  du  Lac. 

Forest — 

{;r.iiit 

(ireoii.-- 

(iret'ii  I.jikP.. 

lowii 

Iron 

Jllfk.'iOH 

.litliT.son 

Juneau 

Keiioslut 

Kewaunw — 

La  Cros.s«> 

Lafayello 

LuneWwle 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc-. 

.Vtarallion 

MiirinetU' 

Nliiniiiftt*'... 
Mononilnee.. 
.Milwuuk«'c... 


Monroe 

Doiiito 

Oni'iila 

Oiil;ii;iiinic-.. 

Ozaukee 

IVpin , 

Pierce -. 

I'olk - 

I'ortapo 

Price 

U;uiup 

Kii'litund 

Kock 

Rusk-. 

.<!.  C'roi.\ 

.'^auk.. 

Siiwyer 

.*<li;nvaiio.   .. 
.■*liel»o>pan.. 


Taylor 

TreuiiM-alcaU- 

Vernon 

Vilus 

Walwortli 

Washburn... 
Wushlnnton.. 
Wauke.sha... 

\\  aupaca 

\Viiu.sli:ira  ... 
WinnettaBO-.. 
\N'«km1 


Total. 


0) 


Population 
65  or  66+ 


Hospitals 


Number 


1,300 
2,300 
4,400 

11, 2.50 
1,700 

1,  4,W 

2,  IW 
5, 0(H) 
4.  OM) 
fi,  100 

1,  000 
20,05(1 

7,400 

2,  OfiO 
5,4,10 
3, 2.'i0 
C,  3.10 

400 
9,4(K» 

O.IO 
.">,  700 
3, 400 
2, 2,'iO 
2,  T>M 

U-'iO 
2,0(K) 
6,  S-W 
2.400 
10.  .MK) 
2,C.V1 
8,  2.'>0 
2,200 

2,  .1,50 
2,S0O 
8, 0.K) 
S.WK) 
4,400 
1,500 

300 
103,900 

3,9.10 
3,0.10 
2, 6(X) 
9,000 
3, 3.10 
1,000 

3,  (XX) 
3,3.10 
4, 0.10 
2,000 

14,4(X) 
2, 2(X) 

12.  l.K) 
1,8(K) 
3,600 
4,760 
1.400 
3,9.10 

10,400 

2,050 
3,360 
3,400 
1.200 
6.950 
1.400 
4.800 
13,  7.10 
6.4.10 
2.100 
11.7(X) 
A,  8.10 


430.850 


Beds 


(S) 


Outpatient 
clinics 


32 

67 

IttS 

2U 

ri\ 

49 

13 

60 
227 

.16 
212 

4t> 
260 

245 
67 

295 
85 

583 

"4S6" 

20 

214 

170 


1 
2 

3;« 

2 

2 

4 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
1 


30 


170 


109 

"so 

177 

1 

533 

75 
609 

36 

84 
136 
33S 
679 

79 


10,098 

1,470 

92 

160 

451 

120 

35 

32 

131 

215 

35 

i.ita 

64 
.141 

71 
208 
187 

29 

89 
439 

.10 

34 
237 

18 
123 

64 
162 
481 
142 
110 
.150 
383 

23. 921 


(4) 

Home  nursing 
agencies 


(B) 


(6) 
Therapists 


(7) 


Physical 


Oecupa- 
tlonal 


VNA 

PUN 


VN'A... 
PUN."." 


VNA,  PUN, 

liosp. 
PUN 


PUN.  VNA. 

vnaV.".""II 


10 

... 


1 

60 


Speech 


(8) 


Medical 

social 

workers 


9) 


Health 

aid 
agencies 


00) 


Extended - 
care  beds 


Hospital 


21 

1 
1 
1 


VNA. 


VNA,  PHA. 
PUN,  VNA. 


3  hospil.als 

VNA 
Hospital... 


VRA,  PHN. 


31 

2 


19 


61 


12 
3 


21 


62 

1 
1 


VNA. 


VNA. 


VNA. 


14 
1 
7 


62 


VNA 

Hospital. 


29 


1 

16 
1 

"9 
3 


10 


64 


Uosp. 


244 


144 


Audio 
clinic. 


12 
2 


128 


(11) 
M.D.s 


38 


29 

128 

26 

"24 

10 

109 


627 
249 


74 

66 

220 

"213" 

126' 

"m 

61 

"65 

266 

59 

326 


390 
60 

'125" 

120 

28 

40 


1,348 

121 

30 

24 

167 

36' 

83 

70 

....... 

275 

61 

169 

75 

98 

135 


20 
293 

13 
.10 

114 
20 

193 
43 
60 

2ti0 

.17 

.... 

165 


7,536 


17 

21 

106 

6 

5 

R 

26 

1.1 

32 

9 

.•S2 

41 
11 
27 
13 
66 

1 
70 

4 
33 
36 
11 
10 

4 

6 
38 
10 
69 
11 
92 
10 
14 
17 
62 
62 
16 

4 

1,450 

15 

9 
21 
84 
21 

4 
12 
22 
26 

6 

125 
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Definitions 

1.  Population  statistics:  Number  of  per- 
sons 65  and  over  per  county,  in  Wisconsin, 
1963. 

2.  Hospitals  and  hospital  beds  registered  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

3.  Out-patient  clinics;  Organized  out-pa- 
tient clinics  offering  diversified  services. 

4.  Home  nursing  care:  That  care  given  to 
a  patient  after  discharge  from  hospital  to 
his  home,  under  supervision  of  a  physician 

.  andTn  agency  with  trained  staff;  I.e.,  reg- 
istered nurses,  trained  practical  nurses,  or 
home  aids  to  provide  this  service.  In  some 
Instances  this  service  is  conducted  by  the 
public  health  nurse;  usually  this  Is  a  pro- 
gram purchased  through  the  visiting  nurse 
service. 


5  and  6.  Physical  and  occupational  thera- 
pists include  those  employed  by  long-term 
care  facilities,  special  clinics,  and  outpatient 
department*,  especially  those  offering  reha- 
bilitation services. 

7.  Speech  therapists:  Found  In  clinics  and 
under  rehabilitation  service  units;  not 
known  whether  these  are  registered  as  both 
speech  and  hearing  therapists  except  as 
shown. 

8.  Medlcal-soclal  workers:  All  agencies  of- 
fering services  to  the  aged  employing  medl- 
cal-soclal workers  have  been  included;  I.e., 
hospitals,  guidance  centers,  welfare  depart- 
ments, family  service.  Catholic  apostate.  Sal- 
vation Army,  rehabilitation  centers,  curative 
workshops,  co\mty  health  centers,  outpatient 
departments,  clinics,  mental  health  centers. 


9.  Health  aid:  An  individual  trained  by  an 
agency  or  institution  to  perform  specific 
duties  within  her  capabilities  under  both 
agency  and  physician  supervision;  this  en- 
tails simple  nursing  procedures  such  as  mak-. 
ing  a  bed  without  moving  patient  from  bed, 
household  duties  covering  shopping,  cooking, 
assisting  patient  in  ambulation,  some  record- 
keeping, reporting,  etc. 

10.  Extended  care  facilities:  All  multlstore 
facilities  designed,  constructed,  or  converted 
for  long-term  purposes  that  comply  substan- 
tlaUy  with  appendix  A.  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Administrative  Codes.  In  gen- 
eral, buildings  falling  within  this  category 
must  be  of  fire-reslstlve  construction. 
Single-story  facilities  same  as  above  except 
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may  be  of  ordinary  or  frame  construction; 
however,  hazardous  areas  must  be  encloeed 
with  at  least  3-hour  fire-resistive  construc- 
tion. 

11.  Physicians:   All  those  In  Wisconsin  in 
1960  listed  by  place  of  residence. 


October  21,  1965. 
Mr.  Wn-Btni  J.  Cohen. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington. 
DC. 

Deab  Wn.BtTR:  Following  up  my  telephone 
conversation  with  you,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  recent  report  by  the  State  Commissioner 
on  Aging  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  medical  services 
to  be  provided  under  Public  Law  89-97. 

As  you  will  note  from  this  report,  many 
of  the  services  provided  for  in  the  medical 
programs  for  the  aged  are  not  available 
throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Out  of 
72  counties  in  Wisconsin,  only  Dane  County 
and  Milwaukee  County  have  facilities  and 
personnel  to  provide  all  the  various  types  of 
medical  services  specified  in  Public  Law  89- 
97.  In  view  of  the  population  of  those  coun- 
ties, the  adequacy  of  those  facilities  is  highly 
doubtful. 

In  Public  Law  89-97  we  provided  as  an 
alternative  to  hospital  care,  for  a  period  of 
post-hospital  care  In  a  skilled  nursing 
home — an  extended  care  facility — followed 
by  home  health  visits.  These  services  were 
intended  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, where  further  hospitalization  was  not 
required,  and  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
elder  patient  where  the  period  of  iiospltali- 
zation  had  been  exhausted  and  some  part 
of  the  cost  might  otherwise  be  chargeable 
to  the  patient. 

The  Wisconsin  survey  shows  that  there 
are  no  facilities  for  extended  care  in  17  coun- 
ties of  Wisconsin.  Over  half  of  the  counties 
do  not  have  any  agency  or  personnel  for 
home  health  care  visits.  In  these  cotmties, 
therefore,  the  aged  citizen  might  have  to  be 
kept  in  the  hospital  until  fully  recovered. 
This  places  an  unreasonable  burden  both  on 
the  individual  and  on  the  program.  Certain- 
ly, this  deficiency  must  also  exist  in  a  great 
many  other  States. 

Upon  checking  with  your  department,  I 
was  shocked  to  find  that  practically  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  Inventory  the  medical 
services  that  may  be  available  to  the  aged 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  no  steps 
have  t>een  taken  to  assist  local  agencies  in 
making  provisions  for  such  services.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  cruel  hoax,  after  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  for  the  payment  of  various 
medical  services  for  the  aged,  if  the  services 
should  not,  in  fact,  be  available  in  a  great 
many  areas.  Many  of  our  aged  will  find 
that  the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  medical  assistance  under 
Public  Law  89-97  is  an  empty  promise  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  a  service  which  the  aged  can- 
not buy  because  the  service  is  not  available 
to  them. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  that  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  your  Department 
undertake  Immediately  to  have  a  survey 
made  on  a  State-by-State  basis  to  determine 
which  services  may  be  available,  and  simul- 
taneously to  offer  technical  assistance  to  the 
local  authorities  and  groups  in  meeting  any 
deficiency.  As  the  first  step,  it  is  stoggested 
that  you  make  a  study  to  determine  what 
forms  of  Federal  assist.ance  or  programs  are 
available  today  in  netting  up  the  various 
medical  services.  For  example,  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  hospital  and  extended  care 
facilities  may  in  some  cases  be  financed  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  Act  or  that  such  flnanc- 
mg  may  be  insured  under  PHA.  There  must 
also  be  Federal  programs  which  could  be 
utilized  to  train  some  of  the  personnel  that 
will  be  needed  If  we  are  to  give  the  medical 
services  that  are  provided  for  in  Public  Law 
89-97. 


I  certainly  urge  that  without  further  delay 
you  xmdertake  a  crash  program  to  assist 
State  and  local  groups  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  those  services  for  which 
payments  will  be  made  under  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Byrnis, 

Co7igressman, 
Eighth  District,  Wisconsin. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  Gives  a  Vote 
of  Confidence  for  the  Youth  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

,     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

■  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
daily  reminded  of  the  troubles  that  exist 
in  the  world  we  live  in.  The  news  re- 
flects violence,  poverty,  hate,  misunder- 
standing, economic  and  political  up- 
heaval. Young  Americans  have  lived 
most  of  their  lives  being  aware  of  these 
unrests.  They  have  lived  in  times 
fraught  with  tension.  It  is  with  too 
much  ease  that  they  are  criticized  for 
their  reactions  to  these  situations.  They 
are  too  often  labeled  en  masse  as  lazy, 
fad-minded,  irresponsible  individuals. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  adult  members 
of  our  society  take  a  good  look  at  the 
American  youth  of  today  and  realize 
that  these  judgments  are  erroneous. 
There  are  indeed  young  people  who,  due 
to  an  inability  to  cope  with  the  pressures 
under  which  they  live,  have  made  mis- 
takes and  chosen  to  react  without  good 
judgment — no  society  has  ever  been  to- 
tally free  of  this  element — but  this  is  no 
license  to  condemn  in  a  body  our  young 
people.  For  every  case  of  delinquency 
we  read  about  in  the  papers  or  see  in  our 
television  newscasts  there  are  hundreds 
of  upstanding  youngsters  who  are  work- 
ing to  educate  themselves  and  prove 
themselves  to  be  worthwhile  members  of 
their  communities. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  an  arti- 
cle he  wrote  entitled  "What's  Right  With 
Today's  Youth,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Parade  supplement  of  the  Miami  Herald 
on  September  5,  1965,  offers  some  pro- 
found insights  into  the  situation  of  our 
youth  today.  In  the  article  he  recog- 
nizes and  gives  credit  to  those  young 
Americans  who.  through  their  efforts, 
are  making  America  a  better  place  to 
live. 

I  feel  that  the  Vice  President  has  truly 
performed  a  great  public  service  by  writ- 
ing this  article.  His  has  been  an  inspir- 
ing stand  on  the  problems  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  today's  youth.  His  interest  and 
concern  for  this,  one  of  America's  great- 
est natural  resources,  has  been  an  in- 
spiration for  all  of  us  who  see  the  need 
for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems that  young  people  face  today.  His 
leadership  and  the  programs  that  he  has 
supported  to  meet  these  problems  deserve 
our  fullest  support.  Cooperation  and 
understanding  are  important  keys,  keys 


tliat  can  solve  many  of  our  problems 
The  article  follows: 

What's  Right  Wfth  Today's  Youth — Some 
Riot;  Others  Do  Good  Deeds — The  Vice 
President  Looks  at  Our  Controversial 
Younger  Generation 

(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

Washington,  D.C— Young  Americans  give 
their  lives  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam 
while  other  young  Americans  demonstrate 
against  our  involvement  there.  Some  young 
people  rip  apart  seaside  resorts,  others  work 
night  and  day  to  repair  the  flood-ravaged 
dikes  of  the  Middle  West.  Our  universiUes 
turn  out  the  brightest,  best-educated  grad- 
uates in  history,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
face  a  problem  of  school  dropouts. 

Which  is  the  true  picture  of  the  younger 
generation?  Are  more  and  more  young 
people  finding  their  release  in  rioting,  pro- 
tests, and  crime?  Or  is  the  trend  upward 
toward  honor  and  achievement?  Will  they 
send  America  into  decline,  or  will  they  build 
a  greater,  more  dynamic  Nation? 

I  believe  the  latter  is  true,  and  I  can  back 
up  my  belief  with  facts  and  personal  expe- 
rience. This  is  no  reason  for  complacency. 
For  we  cannot  allow  even  a  fraction  of  our 
youth  to  squander  themselves  while  we,  who 
like  to  boast  that  we  are  older  and  wiser, 
stand  by  lamenting. 

My  interest  in  youth  is  by  no  means  aca- 
demic. As  the  father  of  four  children  (three 
still  in  school),  I  am  concerned  at  the  in- 
crease in  Juvenile  crime  not  only  in  the 
slums,  where  there  is  the  goad  of  dismal 
poverty,  but  among  children  who  have  never 
known  want,  children  who  should  know 
better. 

Like  any  other  father  of  my  generation,  I 
have  my  share  of  skepticism  about  Beatle 
mops  and  dances  like  the  swim,  the  frug, 
and  the  watusi.  But  then  I  find  myself  ask- 
ing: Was  there  ever  a  young  generation  that 
didn't  have  crazes,  and  was  there  ever  an 
old  one  that  approved  of  them?  What  of 
the  flappers  of  the  Roaring  Twenties,  many 
of  them  now  sedate  grandmothers?  What 
of  the  grandfathers  who  once  sported  Ru- 
dolph Valentino  sideburns  and  those  wide 
trousers  known  as  Oxford  bags?  What  about 
the  black  bottom  and  the  Charleston? 
But  we  grew  out  of  them. 

I  do  not  condone  the  excesses  of  youth. 
I  don't  mean  the  fads;  I  mean  the  rioting, 
violence,  and  crime  that  cause  us  worry  in 
our  society.  But  again,  I  must  ask  how 
much  we,  the  older  generation,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  startling  increase  In  Juvenile 
lawlessness? 

The  war  broke  up  families  and  reduced 
parental  discipline.  Then  came  the  postwar 
years  of  the  "fast  buck"  with  an  inevitable 
eroding  of  morality  and  family  responsibil- 
ity. Children  were  left  to  bring  themselves 
up  while  their  parents  made  up  for  lost  time. 

Now  we  are  in  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
prosperity  is  a  more  severe  test  of  character 
than  adversity.  Hard  times,  as  I  remember 
from  my  own  youth,  bring  families  together. 
In  good  times.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  drift  apart 
Thotigh  the  young  people  today  enjoy  lux- 
uries never  known  to  their  parents,  they  are 
also  exposed  to  pressures  and  frustrations 
their  parents  never  encountered. 

MORE    PEOPLE    THAN    JOBS 

Our  youth  are  quite  conscious  they  live 
In  a  world  that  has  the  capacity  to  destroy 
Itself  and  that  the  detonators  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  older  generation.  They  are 
also  conscious  of  the  fact  that.  In  our  aflQu- 
ent  society,  there  are  more  people  of  their 
age  than  there  are  Jobs  to  go  around.  The 
number  of  workers  18  and  19  years  old  is 
expected  to  increase  by  half  a  million  this 
year — twice  the  increase  of  last  year.     Be- 
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fore  1970.  more  than  3  mUUon  yotmg  people 
wUI  swell    the  labor  force  each  year. 

Those  without  training  and  skUls  wiU 
face  a  bleak  futvure.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  the  young  already  Is  more  than 
three  times  as  high  as  for  older  workers. 
We  are  past  the  time  when  a  living,  even 
a  bumble  one.  can  be  made  without  any- 
thing but  willing  hands. 

Our  country  does  not  owe  anybody  a  uv- 
Ing  but  it  does  owe  its  youth  at  least  the 
opportumty  to  work.  Government  and  pri- 
vate indusuy  are  now  alert  to  this  problem, 
and  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
help  these  young  people.  There  are  Youth 
Opportunity  Centers,  the  poverty  program, 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  Community  Action  programs. 

Of  course,  youth  must  be  willing  to  work, 
and  most  of  them  are.  I  have  spoken  to 
thousands  of  young  people  at  Job  Corps 
camps  and  other  training  centers.  Many 
come  from  broken  homes;  many  are  barely 
able  to  read  and  write.  Almost  aU  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed  in  their  short 
lives.  Yet  most  are  determined  to  pick  up 
their  second  chance,  acquire  new  skills  and 
face  the  world  with  hope. 

Even  more  impressive  are  the  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who  have  an  acute  con- 
science about  their  own  generation  and 
want  to  help  the  less  fortunate.  They  are  in- 
telligent, courageous,  well-informed  young 
people,  willing  to  work  long  hours  for  little 
or  no  pay  to  correct  what  they  feel  Is  in- 
justice. 

Some  of  the  student  protests,  picketing, 
marches,  sit-ins  have  caused  dismay  among 
us  older  folk.  Frankly,  I  have  shared  It 
because  some  of  the  issues.  In  my  view, 
have  been  false.  But  I  must  admit  that 
America  today  might  be  a  better  place  If 
the  people  of  my  generation  had  shown  the 
same  awareness.  Fiery  speeches  and  angry 
placards  on  the  campus  are  to  my  mind  far 
less  dangerous  to  the  Nation's  future  than 
the  silence  that  stifles  new  ideas.  Age  In 
itself  is  no  guarantee  of  wisdom.  In  a 
world  changing  as  rapidly  as  ours,  there  can 
be  as  many  old  fools  as  young  fools.  Young 
Americans  who  get  into  trouble,  who  kick 
against  the  established  order,  are  often  the 
most  alert. 

Who  of  our  older  generation  has  not  been 
a  rebel?  I  have  been  one,  and  so  has  our 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  school 
dropout  who  left  his  native  Texas  to  work 
with  his  hands  In  the  fields  of  California. 
But  he  returned  to  enter  college  and  begin 
his  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  Mexicafl- 
American  public  school.  His  former  stu- 
dents stUl  remember  him  as  a  man  who 
gave  them  knowledge  and  encouragement 
to  face  a  world  that  all  too  often  seemed 
stacked  against  them. 

Lyndon  Johnson  held  his  first  Presiden- 
tial appointment  at  27.  his  first  political 
office  at  29.  He  has  said:  "No  one  knows 
better  than  I  the  fires  that  bum  in  the 
hearts  of  young  men  who  yearn  for  the 
chance  to  do  better  what  they  see  their  elders 
doing  not  well  •    •    •  or  not  doing  at  all." 

FAMOUS    BEATNIKS 

Today's  young  people — as  students,  as  citi- 
zens, yes,  even  as  demonstrators — are  show- 
ing tliat  they,  too,  want  to  do  better.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  beatniks.  There  have 
been  beatniks  in  every  age.  Some  of  them 
are  now  listed  among  the  world's  leading 
artists,  writers  and  musicians.  Gauguin  was 
a  beatnik.  So  were  Van  Gogh  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

But  I  am  less  concerned  with  the  eccentri- 
cities of  genius,  which  can  flower  in  the  most 
unlikely  soil,  than  I  am  with  the  mass  of  our 
young  people  today.  I  don't  find  them  a 
"beat"  generation  at  all.  and  I  have  met 
them  by  the  thousands  across  this  great 
country. 


Our  young  people  are  a  healthy  and  whole- 
some generation,  less  hypocritical,  more 
frank  than  we  were  at  their  age.  They  speak 
more  openly  about  sex,  religion,  politics,  and 
Other  subjects  that  tised  to  be  Uboo.  In 
the  age  of  computers,  satellites,  and  almost 
instant  conamunlcations,  they  are  also  more 
intelligent  and  competent.  For  this  is  the 
age  of  excellence. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  the  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  Enterprise  and  was  amazed  to  find 
boys  under  20  manning  consoles  of  multi- 
million-dollar radar  equipment.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  American  pilots 
and  million-dollar  aircraft  miles  away  ,.at 
sea.  At  Loring  Air  Force  Base,  I  talked  with 
a  grease-stained  enlisted  man  whom  I  found 
working  under  a  jet  plane.  "I  understand 
you  are  pretty  good,"  I  said,  "at  keeping 
these  planes  in  tiptop  shape." 

"No,  Mr.  Vice  President,"  the  GI  replied. 
"We're  not  pretty  good.  We're  the  best." 
His  commanding  officer.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Elliott,  completely  agreed.  "I  have  been  in 
the  Air  Force  for  a  long  time."  he  said.  "This 
crop  of  youngsters  is  the  best  yet.  They  are 
more  responsive  and  responsible." 

No  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of  our  armed  services  are  under  20.  Our 
generals  and  admirals  agree  they  are  the 
finest  young  fighting  men  this  coimtry  has 
ever  produced,  as  tough  as  their  fathers  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea,  more  alert  and 
adaptable  and  so  more  fit  to  use  the  complex 
weapons  of  the  space  age. 

If  I  had  to  give  the  younger  generation  a 
label,  I  would  call  them,  as  the  President  has. 
Volunteer  Generation.  I  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  causes  they  serve,  but  I  must 
always  admire  the  spirit  with  which  they 
fight.  It  could  shame  some  of  us  older 
people  who  pride  ourselves  on  being  con- 
cerned citizens. 

HOW    FAR? 

For  example,  a  poll  In  a  national  news 
magazine  asked  American  students  how  far 
they  would  go — beyond  mere  talk — to  sup- 
port a  cause  in  which  they  beUeved.  Some 
93  percent  said  they  would  sign  a  petiUon; 
72  percent  had  already  done  so.  Some  87 
percent  said  they  would  contribute  money; 
58  percent  had  already  done  so.  An  amaz- 
ing 43  percent  were  even  ready  to  go  to  Jail. 
More  than  10,000  young  volunteers  are 
now  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Another 
3.000  have  already  returned  after  tours  of 
duty.  Btit  most  significant,  more  than  100- 
000  have  asked  to  take  part  in  this  bold  and 
idealistic  experiment.  When  VISTA  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America — the  domestic 
Peace  Corps)  was  launched,  more  than  3.000 
inquiries  were  received  from  young  people 
on  the  first  day  of  business. 

When  Parade's  own  editor,  Jess  Gorkin. 
had  the  Inspired  idea  to  ask  the  young 
people  of  America  to  'Work  a  Day  for  J.F.K.." 
the  response  was  staggering.  They  went  out 
by  the  thousands  to  mow  lawns,  clean  cars, 
r\in  errands,  sell  cookies  and  lemonade  so 
they  could  donate  their  earnings  to  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library.  There  was 
no  compulsion  such  as  is  brought  by  the 
commissars  in  a  Communist  society.  It  was 
merely  a  suggestion  in  one  magazine  for 
young  people  to  accept  or  reject. 

All  it  takes  to  rouse  todays  young  people 
is  motivation.  They  need  to  know  that  their 
contribution  has  a  purpose.  I  grew  up  when 
it  was  important  to  help  the  family.  It  was 
important  that  we  dug  vegetables  out  of 
sand  and  stored  them  In  the  root  cellar. 
It  was  important  that  we  earned  money  to 
help  feed  the  family.  Now  in  our  prosperous 
suburbs,  it  is  no  longer  important  for  young 
people  to  contribute  to  the  Uvelihood.  They 
are  Inclined  to  look  upon  the  daily  chores 
as  merely  an  exercise  in  discipline. 

I  have  complete  faith  in  our  young  genera- 
tion.   Whenever  I  am  weary  or  worried,  I  seek 


out  young  people.  Many  times  I  have  walked 
out  of  a  meeting,  depressed  and  discouraged, 
looking  for  some  teenagers.  I  have  found 
them  to  be  *  tonic:  they  reklncUe  my  spirit 
and  sliarpen  my  wits.  I  am  able  to  go  back 
refreshed  and  revitalised. 

We  parents  expect  the  young  to  learn 
from  us  and  from  their  teachers.  But  this 
holds  good  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  learn 
from  the  young — to  probe  their  problems 
and  to  admit,  as  history  has  proven  time  and 
again,  that  the  "follies"  of  today  can  l>e  the 
truths  of  tomorrow. 


Toward  the  Great  Society — Urbaa 
Affairs  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALIPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  recalling  the  outstanding  works  of 
this  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
we  ought  to  note  the  very  important  new 
Cabinet  E>epartment  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  which  will  coordinate 
Federal  efforts  in  urban  programs.  The 
Federal  Grovemment  has  more  than  60 
programs  for  urban  areas. 

Establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Afifairs  was  long 
overdue.  It  is  the  first  step  in  a  project 
whose  goal  is  improvement  in  the  lives 
and  living  areas  of  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population.  The  debate  and  leg- 
islative history  of  the  bill  to  create  that 
new  Department  record  deep  awareness 
of  the  enormous  problems  of  today's 
American  city  by  members  of  both  par- 
ties. 

In  his  remarks  on  September  9,  after 
signing  the  act  creating  the  Department, 
President  Johnson  told  the  Nation: 

In  less  than  a  lifetime — in  less  than  my 
own  57  years — America  has  t>ecome  a  highly 
urbanized  Nation,  and  we  must  face  the 
many  meanings  of  tliis  new  America. 

Social  change  in  our  country  is  often  fast- 
er than  the  mind  of  a  generation  can  com- 
prehend. But  the  pace  of  our  urbanization 
has  been  stunning.  It  will  move  still  fast- 
er in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century, 
our  urban  population  wiU  double.  City 
land  Will  double. 

In  the  next  35  years,  we  must  literally 
build  a  second  America — putting  in  place 
as  many  houses,  schools,  apartments,  parks, 
and  offices  as  we  have  built  tiirough  all  the 
time  since  the  Pilgrims  arrived  on  these 
shores. 

Perhaps  the  key  statement  in  the 
President's  remarks  was  this  paragraph : 

Our  cities  and  our  new  urban  age  must  not 
be  symbols  of  a  sordid  society.  The  history 
of  every  civilization  teaches  us  that  those 
who  do  not  find  new  means  to  respond 
to  new  challenges  wUl  perish  or  decay. 

The  first  need  in  meeting  the  crisis  of 
our  cities  is  enlightened  planning.  The 
urban  area  Is  such  a  sensitive  mecha- 
nism that  to  tamper  with  one  component 
is  to  affect  and  possibly  upset  an  unpre- 
dictable number  of  other  seemingly  inde- 
pendent components. 
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For  example,  how  wide  will  the  streets 
in  an  area  be  built?  If  too  narrow,  there 
will  not  be  enough  parking  for  vehicles. 
Then  offstreet  parking  will  be  reqxiired. 
If  the  parking  is  offstreet,  the  residen- 
tial lot  must  be  made  larger.  With 
larger  lots,  multiplied  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand times  over,  more  curb  and  gutter, 
more  water  main,  more  sewer,  more 
storm  drainage,  and,  in  many  cases, 
more  annexation  are  imperative.  Each 
of  these  factors  is  a  major  consideration 
in  city  finances.  Each  must  be  thought 
through  fully  by  responsible  local 
agencies. 

Creating  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Mr.  Speaker, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  It  coordinates  related  au- 
thorities, responsibilities  and  functions 
which  have  been  placed  in  various 
ofiBcials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Democratic  platform 
of  1964  called  for  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Two-thirds  of  us  in  this 
House  were  elected  on  the  basis  of  that 
platform.  Most  citizens  must  have  felt 
that  the  Democratic  platforms  gave  a 
clear  choice. 

In  establishing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
in  our  other  actions,  we  simply  made 
performance  follow  promise. 


An  Enormous  Task  Well  Done 


> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  recent  years 
Is  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  a 
41,000-mile  network  of  well-engineered 
roads  affording  safe  and  rapid  transpor- 
tation throughou/t  the  Nation. 

We  are  at  the  halfway  point  in  this 
new  highway  system,  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1956. 

A  true  expert  in  the  interstate  high- 
way program,  my  friend  and  able  col- 
league, John  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Program,  spoke  to  the  National 
Highway  Conference  here  in  Washington 
during  July. 

Congressman  Blatnik  described  the 
work  thus  far  on  the  interstate  system 
and  the  problems  encountered  in  this 
massive  public  works  project  which  his 
subcommittee  was  directed  to  investi- 
gate. 

John  Beatnik's  remarks  are  reprinted 
In  the  October  1965  issue  of  Constructor, 
the  management  magazine  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  While  we  are  looking 
back  on  the  works  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  we  also  ought  to  rec- 
ognize earlier  noteworthy  efforts  result- 


ing from  the  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion of  men  like  John  Blatnik,  who  is 
among  the  most  respected  and  best-liked 
Members  of  this  House.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Blatnik  committee  and  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  include 
Chairman  Blatnik's  remarks  in  the 
Record  : 

An  Enormous  Task  Well  Done 
(By  Representative  John  A.  Blatnik) 

I  am  proud,  as  I  know  many  of  you  are, 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  highway 
legislation  passed  in  1956.  It  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  most  ambitious  public  works 
undertaking  in  world  history.  And  yet  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  recognized  the  direct 
relationship  between  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  national  highway  systems  and  our 
expanding  economy,  our  Increased  produc- 
tivity, and  our  growing  population.  It  rec- 
ognized that  modern  highways  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  tremendous  growth. 

Instead  of  highway  construction  programs 
being  developed  on  a  stop)gap,  piecemeal  ba- 
sis, we  are  now  able  to  plan  ahead  as  far  as 
we  can  see.  Highway  needs  can  now  be  fore- 
cast, and  construction  can  be  planned  and 
executed  in  a  smooth  orderly  fashion.  As 
this  concept  is  developed  further  with  either 
new  programs,  or  extensions  of  the  present 
ones,  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  waiting  un- 
til the  need  is  painfully  apparent  and  we 
are  forced  to  resort  to  crash  programs.  High- 
way departments,  contractors,  suppliers  and 
equipment  manufacturers  in  turn,  will  be 
able  to  rely  on  some  sustained  and  stable 
rate  of  expenditures. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  because  I 
realize  that  it  is  rare  to  have  together  in 
one  meeting  such  a  large  segment  of  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  leaders  from  the 
roadbuilding  fraternity.  The  very  fact  that 
this  body  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  States,  contractors  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  is  significant.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal-aid  roadbuilding  pro- 
gram can  only  be  carried  out  through  the 
combined  and  coordinated  efforts  of  these 
groups. 

Your  being  here  together  enables  me  to 
say  some  things  which  I  would  like  each 
of  you  to  know. 

AN  ENORMOUS  TASK 

Many  of  us  realize  now.  much  better  than 
we  did  in  1956,  what  an  enormous  task  was 
undertaken  in  the  construction  of  an  Inter- 
state System  while  carrying  out,  at  the  same 
time,  an  expanded  ABC  program  (primary, 
secondary  and  urban  road  extensions). 

Congress  had  asked  a  whole  industry  to 
accelerate  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  our 
peacetime  history  to  a  production  workload 
hitherto  unknown.  The  way  in  which  it  was 
done  is  a  great  credit  to  the  industry.  I 
am  truly  amazed  at  the  developments  in 
techniques  and  equipment. 

Equipment  manufacturers  tooled  up,  pro- 
duced, and  have  constantly  improved  the 
equipment  necessary  for  the  task;  and  con- 
tractors bought  the  equipment,  hired  the 
people  to  operate  it.  and  put  their  enlarged 
organizations  to  work. 

These  two  segments  of  the  highway  fam- 
ily are  profit  motivated  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  This  is  in  the  great  American 
tradition  of  free  enterprise. 

RESULTS  TREMENDOUS 

State  highway  departments  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  representing  the  gov- 
ernmental authority,  responded  creditably  in 
providing  the  planning,  design,  and  engi- 
neering. 

What  has  been  the  result? 


When  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties 
encountered,  the  overall  performance  has 
been  tremendous. 

I  think  some  people  feel  that  because  it 
has  been  my  task  to  Chair  a  subcommittee 
to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out,  that  I  am  Indif- 
ferent to  the  many  great  accomplishments 
which  have  been  made. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now — once  and  for 
all,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  trials  to  which 
highway  personnel,  the  engineers,  right-of- 
way,  fiscal,  or  management  people  have  been 
subjected  in  trying  to  find  acceptable  solu- 
itons  to  problems  which  seemed  to  have  no 
solution. 

I  know,  too.  the  great  efl'ort  and  strain  it 
has  been  to  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  people 
in  attempting  to  keep  everything  on  an  even 
keel. 

I  am  also  aware  that  many  contractors 
have  done  more  than  they  were  obliged,  or 
told  to  do.  in  building  projects  just  for  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  having  built  some- 
thing in  which  they  could  take  pride. 

We  cannot,  and  we  do  not,  want  to  over- 
look these  notable  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments, even  though  we  must,  at  times,  point 
to  areas  of  weakness. 

CONGRESS   MUST   FIND    MONET 

Congress  has  an  abiding  role  in  this  over- 
all picture. 

For  one  thing,  more  legislation  to  provide 
additional  mileage  to  oiu-  systems  will  be 
needed.  This  legislation  will  require  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  money  from  highway  visers. 

In  addition  to  legislation.  Congress  also 
has  the  obligation  and  duty  to  determine 
that  programs  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  law  and  policy.  This  brings  us  to  our 
subcommittee  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  certain  miscon- 
ceptions and  misunderstandings  which  I  feel 
exist  in  the  minds  of  some  people. 

In  1959,  wihle  the  interstate  program  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  Congress  had  to  consider 
increasing  the  gasoline  tax  1  cent,  to  insure 
completion  of  the  system  as  originally  con- 
ceived. The  alternative  was  to  accept  the 
suggestion  that  the  program  either  be  cur- 
tailed or  drawn  out  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  None  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  this 
porgram  wanted  a  cutback. 

At  least  some  of  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram stemmed  from  a  lack  of  confidence  thaft 
it  was  being  carried  out  properly. 

There  were  charges  made,  some  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  the  highway  program  was 
fraught  with  mismanagement,  overdesign, 
incompetence  and  waste,  and  there  were 
even  suggestions  of  fraud  and  corruption. 

Although  these  allegations  were  generally 
unsubstantiated  and  vague,  they  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  program. 

CHARG£:S    MUST    BE    RESOLVED 

Charges  of  this  nature  cannot  be  ignored. 
They  have  to  be  met  and  resolved.  To  do 
otherwise  would  lead  to  a  continual  weaken- 
ing of  congressional  and  public  confidence. 
In  time  this  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
continuation  of  the  program. 

It  was  in  this  climate,  a  little  more  than 
5  years  ago,  that  our  subcommittee  came  i-to 
being. 

Our  mandate  was  clear:  inquire  into  the 
practices,  policies  and  procedures  follov/ed 
in  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

I  think  it  should  be  recognized  that  this 
necessary  inquiry  was  entrusted  to  Mem- 
bers whose  dedication  to  this  fine  program  is 
not  surpassed  by  anyone.  It  has  been  with 
this  same  spirit  of  dedication  that  this  sub- 
committee has  gone  about  its  task. 

From  the  beginning,  committee  policy  has 
been  that  our  inquiries  would  be  thorough, 
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fair  and  objective.  That  pledge  has  been 
kept  We  have  consistently  held  to  the 
policy  of  not  proceeding  with  public  hear- 
ings on  any  matter  until  there  has  first  been 
a  detailed,  exhaustive  examination  of  what- 
ever subject  matter  happeaed  to  be  before 
the  committee.  From  an  operational  stand- 
point such  a  policy  is  time-consuming  but 
fully  Justified  by  what  has  since  transpired. 
We  are  always  conscious  that  personal  and 
business  reputations  are  at  stake.  We  alao 
recognize  that  remedial  legislation  requires 
a  solid  record  of  fact. 

COMPLAINTS   DIMINISH 

In  this  way  the  sulx^ommittee  has  helped 
to  bolster  confidence  In  the  program.  Some 
proof  of  this,  which  shouldn't  pass  un- 
noticed, is  the  fact  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bubcommittee  there  has  been 
no  outcry  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  against 
the  program  such  as  there  was  in  1959. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
things  can  always  be  done  better.  Once 
again  that  is  not  to  say  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  tremendous  achievements  which  have 
been  made  and  which  have  made  this  coun- 
try the  recognized  leader  in  roadbuilding 
throughout  the  world.  That  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  is  consistent  with  this  coimtry's 
leadership  in  many  other  fields. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  real  appreciation 
for  the  construction  of  our  highways  will 
flow  naturally  and  easily  through  the  years 
as  the  American  economy  reaps  the  benefits 
from  them,  and  as  the  American  motorist 
conserves  his  time  and  money  and  broadens 
his  horizon  through  their  use. 

The  first  step  toward  bringing  about  Im- 
provement is  to  define  the  problem.  Tliat  is 
basic.  We  help  to  do  this  through  our  hear- 
ings; highlighting  situations  by  developing 
them  factually;  choosing  for  subjects  those 
matters  which  are  of  importance  and  which 
have  broad  application,  even  though  the  ap- 
plicability varies  in  degree  In  difl^erent  places. 

In  some  of  our  hearings  we  have  heard 
testimony  from  a  number  of  witnesses  about 
falsification  of  tests  and  samples,  and  build- 
ing projects  in  a  substandard  fashion.  These 
witnesses  came  to  Washington,  usually  with 
some  personal  embarrassment,  frequently 
With  considerable  courage,  and  testified  as 
to  what  they  had  done. 

COMMITTEK  SEEKS  "WHYS" 

Now.  when  such  practices  are  recognized, 
the  matter  isn't  solved  by  discharging  em- 
ployees or  suspending  contractors.  That  is 
too  easy  a  solution  and  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  problems  which  have  brought  these 
matters  to  pass.  It  only  treats  the  symptom 
and  ignores  the  Illness. 

We  need  to  go  behind  these  happenings 
and  discover  their  underlying  causes — why 
did  they  happen? 

The  uncovering  of  wrongdoing  was  Inevi- 
table in  a  program  of  this  size  and  scope.  I 
believe  we  can  all  understand  how  a  program 
which  involves  so  much  money  and  so  much 
work  was  bound  to  attract  some  unscrupu- 
lous people.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  makes  headlines.  More  atten- 
tion Is  paid  to  what  has  developed  In  this 
particular  area  than  is  paid  to  the  solid  ac- 
complishments and  the  corrective  measures 
invoked  to  cure  the  shortcomings. 

Unquestionably  this  has  contributed  to 
the  impression  in  some  quarters  that  the 
subcommittee's  main  objective  is  to  pursue 
culprits  and  to  inspire  pvmitive  action. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  what  we 
have  done  and  are  trying  to  do,  and  who  have 
digested  our  transcripts  and  reports  know 
that  this  is  a  vast  misconception  of  our 
function. 

Ours  Is  not  a  hunt  for  wrongdoers.  We 
examine  at  length  and  In  depth,  not  to  un- 
cover culprits,  but  to  pinpoint  the  under- 
lying cause  of  unsatisfactory  conditions  and 


poor  practices,  the  source  of  procedural 
weakness,  the  reason  for  manifest  ineffec- 
tiveness. 

In  short,  our  prime  concern  Is  not  with 
what  has  occurred  but  rather  why  it  has 
occurred. 

PUfPOINTING  THU   PROBLEMS 

We  say  if  projects  are  not  being  built  to 
specifications  because  the  specifications  are 
not  good,  let's  Improve  the  specifications;  if 
contractors  are  being  required  to  work  to  un- 
reasonable and  costly  limits,  let's  find  out 
what  the  proper  requirements  should  be  and 
incorporate  them  In  the  specifications;  If 
there  Is  not  a  sufficiency  of  able,  competent 
pec^le  to  provide  the  engineering  services 
and  testing  required  by  both  the  contractor 
and  the  State,  then  let's  train  them  and 
assign  them  in  sufficient  numbers  so  they 
will  be  able  to  do  their  work. 

We  submit  that  you  cannot  assign  one 
project  engineer  to  eight  widely  separated 
jobs  and  then  be  surprised  that  he  does  not 
adequately  supervise  them. 

You  cannot  assign  one  or  two  untrained 
and  unqualified  inspectors  to  a  project  7 
miles  long  which  has  three  contractors  plac- 
ing culvert  pipe  and  doing  embankment 
work  In  the  middle  and  at  each  end  while 
another  contractor  is  building  forms  and 
pouring  concrete;  and  then  require  the  in- 
spectors to  set  slope  stakes  and  inspect  and 
test  all  this  work  and  have  the  right  to  be 
surprised  that  something  went  wrong. 

When  speclflcations  are  evaluated  in  retro- 
spect and  found  to  be  Impossible  to  meet, 
who  can  be  surprised  that  they  were  not 
complied  with? 

These  are  not  imaginary  examples.  They 
come  from  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Can  we  seriously  expect  to  find  anything 
other  than  loose  practices,  falsification,  and 
failure  to  build  to  requirements  when  these 
and  like  conditions  exist  which  virtually  as- 
sure it? 

PROBLEMS    ARE   REAL 

You  cannot  transfer  those  impossible  sit- 
uations to  the  field  personnel  and  expect 
that,  somehow,  they  will  be  able  to  over- 
come them. 

These  are  some  of  the  real  problems  that 
have  concerned  the  subcommittee.  They  go 
td  the  very  heart  of  highway  construction. 

We  must  admit  such  problems  do  exist 
and  address  ourselves  to  their  solution. 

We  must  allow  for  wholesome,  healthy 
evaluation  of  what  Is  done,  i>articularly  when 
it  Is  offered  In  an  honest  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  cooperation. 

We  cannot  be  so  sensitive  that  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  harmony  is  silent  acquiescence 
of  the  status  quo. 

There  is  one  point  that  I'd  like  to  empha- 
size. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  contractors  feel 
that  you  have  been  caught  In  a  squeeze  be- 
cause of  our  insistence  on  adequate  manage- 
ment controls,  particularly  those  at  the  proj- 
ect level.  I  am  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that 
to  a  contractor,  time  Is  money.  I  am  also 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  contracting  is 
a  risky  business. 

This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  clear 
and  which  I  hope  Is  carried  on  down  to  the 
field  level.  The  committee  has  never  advo- 
cated exactness  or  alisoluteness  either  in  the 
framing  of  specifications  or  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  them.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  fair,  reasonable-minded  men.  At  all 
times  we  have  been  on  record  as  advocating 
reasonable,  realistic  specifications,  and  in- 
telligent practical  execution. 

PROMPT   DECISIONS    A    MUST 

Also  this  program  demands  that,  when  the 
facts  are  known,  Judgments  be  given  with- 
out delay  or  hesitation.  We  cannot  totally 
succeed  unless  there  is  prompt  decision  mak- 
ing at  all  levels. 


COMMITTEE'S    CONTRIBUTIONS 

I  must  say  I  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  having 
seen  a  number  of  significant  improvements 
instituted  and  to  know  that  our  committee 
has  contributed  to  their  accomplishment. 

I  also  know  that  considerable  effort  is 
constantly  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  AASHO,  the  States  individually, 
AGO,  and  other  responsible  organizations.  In- 
dependently of  any  suggestion  made  by  our 
committee,  to  better  the  administrative  and 
technical  aspects  of  roadbuilding. 

This  is  most  gratifying,  and  I  have  confi- 
dence It  will  continue. 

All  of  us,  each  in  our  way,  need  to  operate 
and  cooperate  on  the  premise  that  improve- 
ments can  and  will  be  made. 

Finally — what  does  the  future  hold?  Well, 
regardless  of  how  one  analyzes  the  reports 
concerning  the  status  of  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System,  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
tempo  and  rate  of  production  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  bring  about  completion 
on  schedule. 

SATETT  IS  great  FACTOE 

One  very  compelling  reason  for  finishing 
the  Interstate  on  time  or  even  ahead  of 
schedule  is  the  safety  factor.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  utmost  concern  to  many  on  Capitol 
Hill  today  where  the  frightful  toll  of  deaths 
and  Injuries  In  automobile  accidents  is  a 
subject  for  almost  dally  dlscvisslon. 

It  Is  an  avsrful  thing  to  contanplate  when 
we  realize  that  more  Americans  die  on  high- 
ways on  one  holiday  weekend  In  this  country 
than  have  been  killed  during  our  years  of 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnamese  struggle. 

I  think  It  Is  imperative  for  the  people  to 
be  aware  of  the  death  rate  on  other  high- 
ways compared  to  the  toll  on  the  Interstate 
sections  now  open  to  traffic. 

The  Associated  Press  made  a  survey  on  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  and  found  that  of 
the  474  fatalities  reported,  12  occurred  on 
the  Interstate. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  received  a 
congressional  request  to  make  a  survey  over 
the  July  4  weekend.  Its  analysis  showed 
34  of  the  555  deaths  reported  occurred  on 
the  Interstate.  Tlilrty-eight  States  reported 
no  deaths,  and  20  out  of  the  34  fatalities 
occurred  in  just  3  States. 

The  Btu-eau's  analysis  estimated  that  In- 
terstate freeways  carried  approximately  12 
percent  of  all  the  holiday  traffic  but  acci- 
dents of  all  the  other  roads  accounted  for 
94  percent  of  the  deaths. 

Thus,  when  I  add  my  voice  to  all  the 
others  exhorting  you  to  greater  effort  in  the 
years  ahead,  it  Is  with  the  thought  that  the 
Interstate  will  give  Americans  assurance  that 
the  lives  of  thousands  will  be  saved. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  does  exist  among 
you  the  capacity  for  peak  performance. 

I  am  convinced  there  Is  commensurate  de- 
termination to  reach  the  objective. 

In  succeeding  you  shall  have  gained  the 
trust  and  appreciation  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  and,  thereby,  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  major  new  programs  which 
wiU  naturally  foUow. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 
Mr.  CAMERON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following. 
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Roll  call 
No. 

Date 

BUI  No. 

R.B.C. 

Yea 

Nay 

Not 
voting 

196 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 

204 

205 

■  20fi 

207 

•208 

•209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 
216 

July  36 

July  26 

July  26 

July  26 

July  27 

July  27 

July  27 

July  27 

July  28 

July  28 

July  28 

July  28 

July  29 

July  29 

July  29 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  2. 

Aug.  2. 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  4.. 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  5-16.... 

Aug.  17 

"ii''Re's"V3y.V.'. 

'H'R.'6675riIII 

n.R.  7984 

H.R.  2985 

H.R.'nl""!! 
H.R.  77 

"irR.'ssse"'.!'. 

S.J.  Res.  81... 

n.R.  8027 

H.R.  6964 

'S.'l564.".'""]! 

S.  1564 

H.R.  8469 

H.R.  8439 

8.1742. 

Present 

Yea 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea... 

Present 

Present 

Nay 

Yea 

Present 

Present 

Yea 

Absent 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea    - 

"""248" 

'"'"367" 

251 
414 

206 
221 

"""275' 

313 

326 
323 

"""iis 

328 
394 
389 
330 

........ 

'""iie" 

168 

0 

'223 
203 

"""'125" 

11 

0 
0 

"'""284 

74 

0 

0 

54 

14 

... 

12 
19 

16 

8 

34 

110 

108 
111 

32 

32 

40 
45 
50 

217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 

Present 

Nay... 

Yea. 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

223 
224-239 

240 

Present 

Absent 

Present 

241 
242 
•243 
•244 
245 
246 

247 

•248 

•249 
250 

-\ug.  18 

Aug.  19. 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  25 

-Vug.  25 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  26 

'n'R.'iJso'.'/.'.'. 

H.R.  9811 

H.R.  9811 

"ii.'R.'fosse.'ril 
'u'.R.im''.'." 

n.R. 2580 

Present 

Yea 

Yea.... 

Nay 

Present 

Nay 

Present 

Nay 

Yea 

Present 

244" 

169 

221 

"'"139" 

""""189" 
318 

■"■'iso' 

224 
172 

"'""263" 

""""218" 
95 

40 
39 
37 

19 

19 

251 

Present 

252 
253 

254 

•255 

256 

257 

•268-293 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  31. .L... 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  2-13. . . 

Sept.  14 

H.R.  9567 

H.R.  9022 

H.  Res.  551.... 
H.R.  9042 

irR.sui.li;! 

Yea 

Not  voting. . 

Not  voting. . 

Nay 

Present 

Yea 

Absent 

367 
304 

364 

280 
"  "346 

22 
37 

23 
113 

41 
91 

46 

39 
45 

294 

Present 

295 

Sept.  14 

Present 

296 

297 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  15 

H.R. '2091 

.Vay 

Present 

73 

296 

61 

298 
299 
300 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 

'h'rV8283.'."!^ 

Present 

Nay- 

I'resent 

'"""209' 

""180 

43 

•301 
302 

Sept.  J5 

Sept.  16 

H.R. 9460 

Nay.. 

Present 

128 

251 

53 

•303 
304 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  17 

H.  Res.  574.... 
S.2040 

Yea 

Y'ea.. 

186 
337 

180 
30 

66 
65 

3a5 

306 

•307 

308 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  20.    ... 

H.R.  9221 

H.  Res.  585. . . 

Yea 

Yea 

Present 

380 
228 

0 
143 

51 

309 

•310 

311 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  22 

H.R.  10873.... 
H.  Res.  560... 

Yea 

Xay 

Present 

360 
312 

0 
52 

72 
65 

312 

Present 

313 

Yea 

379 

0 

53 

314 

Present 

315 
316 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 

S.20O7.. 

H.R.  30 

.Nay 

Yea. 

207 
254 

185 
113 

39 
64 

317 

Present 

318 

Sept  22 

Not  voting.. 

Present 

Nay 

Yea 

Xay 

Present  .   . . 

89 

""iw" 

279 
325 

204 

"■"i78 
70 
10 

139 

52" 

83 
97 

319 
•3-20 

321 
•322 

323 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept. '23 

Sept.  24.    ... 

H'R.TSnnii; 
H.  Res.  580.... 
H.R.  10232.... 

324 
325 

326 

Sept.  24 

Stpt.  24 

Sept.  27 

S.  306 

S.306 

Nay 

Yea 

Present 

80 
294 

220 
4 

132 
133 

327 

Sept. 27 

.Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

.Sept.  27 

H.  Res.  515.... 
B.  Res.  515.... 
ii.'RV4644.'-Ii; 

Yea 

213 

222 

183 
179 

36 
31 

328 
329 

Yea  

Present 

330 

Yea 

234 

155 

44 

331 

Present 

332 

.Sept.  28 

Present 

333 

Sept.  28 

Present 

334 

Sept. 28 

Present 

335 

Sept.  29 

Present-. 

•336 
•337 

Sept.  29 

.Sept. 29 

Sept.  29 

H.R. 4644 

H.R. 4644 

H.R. 4644 

Nay 

Nay 

179 
227 
134 

219 
174 

266 

32 
30 
30 

•338 

Nay 

Brief  description 


Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Arcnds,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (22  Memliors  absent.) 

To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  77,  repealing  sec.  14(b}  of  the  National  Labor  Reliilions 

Act. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Griflin,  Republican  of  Michigan.     (27  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  Republican  of  Arizona.     (32  Memlwrs  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Republican  of  Ohio.     (17  Memlxrs  absent.) 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  including  hospital 

aiui  medical  care. 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Housing  and  I'rban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Mental  Facilities  and  ("enters  Construction  Act. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ford,  Republican,  of  .Michigan.     (20  MemlxTs  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Younger,  RepubliKui  of  California.     (14  Members  ab.sent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  reix-al  sec.  14(b)  of  National  Lal>or  Relations  Act. 
On  pa.>!sagc  of  bill  to  n'lx'al  sec.  14(l»  of  National  Lal>or  Relations  Act. 
(Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Dcvine,  Ri'publiean  of  Ohio.     (24  McuiIkts  alwent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Baldwin,  Kcpublican  of  California.     (30  MemlK'rs  absent.) 
To  amend  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  ixTuiit  construction  of  overhead  transmission  lines. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican  of  Iowa.    (95  .Mcmlx-rs  absent;  RBC  at  lunch  with 

constituents.) 
Apportioning  funds  for  Interstate  Highway  System  and  establishing  highway  safety 

programs. 
On  pa.<sage  of  Law  Enforcement  .\.<;sis(ance  Act. 
To  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  Federal  prisoners. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Conte,  Republican  of  .Massachu,<!efts.     (34  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  Voting  Rights  Act. 
On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Voting  Rights  Act. 
To  proviilc  increa.<es  in  annuities  pai<i  to  Federal  civil  .service  retirees. 
On  acceptance  of  confercna;  report  on  military  construction  authorization  bill. 
To  pt-rmit  World  Bank  to  make  loan  to  International  Financv  Coriwration. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican  of  Iowa.    (57  Meml)ers  absent). 
During  this  period  there  were  7  quorum  calls  and  9  rollralls.    (R.B.C.  wasunderoflicial 

leave  of  absence  from  the  House  to  attend  to  legislative  and  other  matters  in  California.) 
Qaonmi  call  by  Mr.  Boland,  Democrat  of  .Ma.>vsachusetts.    (49  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Grillln,  Republic-an  of  .Michigan.     Clti  Members  absent.) 
-Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill. 
Motion  to  recommit  farm  subsidy  bill. 
On  pas.sage  of  farm  subsidy  bill. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Albert,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma.    (49  Members  absent.) 

Nfotion  torecommitsupplementalaiiproprialionbillfor  Dcpartnients  of  Uibor,  and  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Hays,  Democrat  of  Ohio.     (28  Members  absent.) 
To  revise  amen<lments  to  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by  placing  quota  limits  on 

nations  of  Western  Hemisphere. 
On  passiige  of  amendments  to  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Quonim  call  by  Mr.  Collier,  Republican  of  Illinois.    (34  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  csill  by  Mr.  tJross,  Republican  of  Iowa.     (39  .Members  absent.) 
On  passajre  of  Higher  Education  .A.ct  of  IWiS. 

To  provide  financial  assistance  for  construction  of  public  schools  affected  by  major  dis- 
asters.   (R.B.C.  at  dentist;  would  have  voted  yea.) 
To  permit  con.sideration  of  H.R.  9042,  to  provide  for  implementation  of  agreement  con- 

ci'rning  automotive  products  between  United  States  and  Canada.    (R.B.C.  at  luncheon; 

would  have  voted  yea.) 
On  piis-sagc  of  .Automotive  Trade  .Act  of  1965. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Joelson.  Democrat .  of  New  Jersey.  (43  .Menil)ers  absent.) 
On  piis.sage  of  Health  Professions  Educational  .Assistance  -Amendments  of  1965. 
During  this  period  there  were  15  quorum  calls  and  21  rollcalls.    (R.B.C.  was  in  California 

to  deliver  a  s|M>ech  In  tilendora  and  attend  to  various  district  matters.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Roudrbush ,  Republican  of  Indiana.    (54  .Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican  of  Missouri.    (64  Menilx-rs  ab.sent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  bill  relating  to  concession  policies  in  areas  administered  by  National 

Park  Service. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (iibbons,  Democrat,  of  Florida.     (46  .Meniln^rs  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican  of  Mi.ssouri.    (68  Meml)ers  ab-sent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  Economic  Opportunity  -Amendments  of  196.V 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (iross,  Republican  of  Iowa.     (47  .Memlicrs  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  establish  National  Foundation  on  .Arts  and  Humanities. 
Quorun\  call  by  Mr.  Devine,  Republican  of  Ohio.     (.52  .Meml)ers  ab.sent.) 
Motion  to  table  directive  that  Post  Olhce  Department  furnish  the  House  with  names  of  all 

temporary  employees  during  summer  of  1965. 
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To  amend  indenniity  provisions  of  -Atomic  Energy  .Act. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat  of  Florida.     (65  .MenilK>rs  altfcnt.) 

On  acceptance  of  Oepartnient  of  Dofcii.se  appropriations  conferenccTeiwrt. 


To  dismiss  election  contest  against  memlwrs  of  .Mississippi  delegation. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (Joodell,  Republican,  of  .New  York.    (79  .Meml)ers  absent.) 

To  provide  group  life  insurance  to  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

Declaration  relative  to  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  -\nuTica. 

Quorum  eall  by  Mr.  (ioodcll.  Republican,  of  .New  York.    (68  Members  ab.sent.) 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  Re|)ublican,  of  Illinois.     (.54  .Members  absent.) 

Acceptance  of  conference  rejiort  on  Water  Quality  Act  of  VJKs. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Mi.ssouri.    (50  -Memliors  absent.) 

On  amendment  to  river  and  harbor  bill  calling  for  special  survey  on  project  in  Maine. 

To  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  Intcr-Ainerican  Cultural  and  Trade  Center. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Waggonner,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana.  (123  -Members  absent.) 

Motion  to  adjourn  (R.B.C.  attending  to  office  matters). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (Jross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (51  Members  ab.sent.) 

To  greatly  expand  scoi>e  of  original  proposed  amendment  to  Bimk  Holding  Company  Act. 

To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  10232  regarding  rural  water  and  sanitation  facilities. 

To  provide  Federal  aid  for  rural  water  and  sanitation  facilities. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Devine,  Republican,  of  Ohio.  (104  Memlx-rs  absent.) 

Motion  to  reconunit  amendments  to  Clean  -Air  Act. 

On  pi»s,sage  of  amendments  to  Clean  .Air  Act  regarding  antisniog  devices  for  certain  motor 

vehicles. 
Quorum  csiUby  Mr.  Hays,  Democrat  of  Ohio,     (."il  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  discharge  Rules  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  resolution  to  permit 

House  to  take  up  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill. 
To  permit  con.si<Ieration  of  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Mc-VIillan,  Democrat  of  South  Carolina.     (41  Members  absent.) 
Motion  that  House  adopt  procedural  motion  to  permit  consideration  of  District  of  Columbia 

home  rule  bill. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hays,  Democrat  of  Ohio.     (54  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  -Mr.  Haley,  Democrat  of  Florida.    (35  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Waggonner,  Democrat  of  Ix)uisiana.    (54  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  Democrat  of  Mississipi)i.    (36  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican  of  Missouri.    (38  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  strike  enacting  clause  (kill)  home  rule  bill. 
On  acceptance  of  Sisk  amendment  to  home  rule  bill. 
Motion  to  recommit  home  rule  bill  as  amended. 


Holl  call 


•:«9 

.'140 
341 

•342 

•343 
344 
345 
34tl 
347 
348 
:{4U 
3.'>U 

351 
3.12 
;V)3 
■.VA 

rw 

•3.'i6 
•357 

3.')9 
36(1 

361 
3»>2 
•3<a 
364 
365 
•3<i6 
•367 
3t'>8 
3<'>9 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
3H0 
381 


Date 


Sept.  29  . 
Sept.  30.. 
,Spt.30.. 
■'<ept.  30.. 
S«pt.  30.. 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.l... 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.  1... 

Oct.  5... 
Oct.  6... 
Oct.  7... 
Oct.  7... 
Oct.  7... 
Oct.  7... 
Oct.  7... 
Oct.  8... 
Oct.  8... 
Oct.  11.. 

Oct.  12.. 
Oct.  12  . 
Oct.  12.. 
Oct.  12.. 
Oct.  13.. 
Oct.  13.. 
Oct.  13.. 
Oct.  14. 
Oct.  14. 
Oct.  14. 
Oct.  18. 
Oct.  19. 
Oct.  20. 
Oct.  20. 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  '20. 
Oct.  20. 
Oct.  20. 
Oct.  21. 
Oct.  21. 
Oct.  21. 


BUI  No. 


R.B.C. 


H.R.  4644 

i'LR. -2.186". . 
H.R.  10281... 
ILR-ia^Sl... 

ir.I.  Ri-s.'wj. 
H.J.  Res.  642. 
H.R.  10R71  .. 
H.R.  10871... 
1I.R.3142  ... 
U.R.CS19 


8.  J.  He*.  32.. 
H.R. 'iO-JO.  .. 

s.aiM.'.. — 

8.  '2084 

H.fl".98li;'" 


H.  Res.  S98.... 


H.R.  11135. 
H.R.  11135. 

HJt.'ii.iw! 
H.R.  115H8. 


1I.R.9.'>67.. 
H.R.  9.567. - 
S.2300 

ii^R.  "ii.ws" 

H.R.  11.188. 


Yea  

Present 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea.. 

I'resent 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea — 

Yea  

.Not  voting. 

l'r(S<'nt 

Present 

Yea 

,\'ay 

Present 

Nay 

Yea 

I'n'sent 

Nay 

-Alisent 

Present  — 

I'resent 

.N'ay 

Present 

I'resent 

Yea 

Nay 

Pres«-nt... 

N'ay 

Yea 

Present  — 

Present . . . 

Present . . . 

Presi-nt... 

Present... 

Nay 

Yea 

Yea 

Pnsint... 

Yea 

Yea.. 


Yea 


Nay 


Not 
voting 


283 

'326' 
238 
370 

..... 

3-28 
l<->4 
204 
29»i 
250 


312 
239 

"1.13 
245 

'2i» 


253 


160 
'246 

'18.1' 
242 


1.12 
313 
221 

"•251 
165 


117 

"m 

140 
7 

'3*21 

5 
174 
1-27 

3 
12 


55 
134 

•230 
138 

"iso 


80 


•230 
147 

"m 
100 


2'26 

139 

'"84 
102 


Brief  description 


31 

"42" 
63 
64 

"93 

98 

94 

101 

ir« 


65 

68 

"49 
49 

'63 


09 


41 
39 

'83 


(45  Memliers  absent.) 


M 
.17 
67 


On  pa,ssage  of  home  rule  bill,  as  amended.  ,  , , .    ' 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  MacGregor,  Republican  of  Mmnesota. 

Acc<"Ptancc  of  conference  report  on  inimipration  reform  bill. 

Motion  to  recommit  Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act. 

On  pus.siipe  of  Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act.     ,      ,^,,      ,  ,        ., 

Ouormn  call  l.y  Mr  .lones.  Democrat  of -VILs.sourl.     (96  MemWrs  abs.nt.) 

Motion  to  reconunit  bill  authorizing  construction  of  Library  of  Congress  budding. 

On  nas.suge  of  bill  authorizuig  constniction  of  Library  of  (  ongress  binldmg. 

Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  appropriations  biU. 

On  acceptance  of  conference  rejwrt  on  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 

f  »n  fiassHire  of  Medical  Librarv  .Assistance  Act  of  19<k').  ,    „  ^  ^     .^,      ,■      , 

I'roSffor  c„n"trucli^u  of  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  (R.B.C.  attending  to 

QSo%*n  caVlTv  Mr.  Oro.ss,  Republican  of  Iowa.     (132  Members  absent.) 

Ouom  n  ca    by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Mis.souri.    (118  Members  aV«ent.) 

%  authorize  pa>Miients  for  property  damage  to  wrtain  inhabiUnts  of  Ryukyu  Islands. 

To  authorize  constniction  of  southern  Nevada  water  prnj^t- ,      ,         , .  . 

(Jiiorum  call  by  -Mr.  Matbias,  Republican.  Maryland.    (.14  .Memljers  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1905. 

On  na-vSjiKcof  Highway  Beautitic-alion  Act  of  1965.  »,       ,  ,        .  v 

Quomm  «dl  by  .Mr.  Pelly,  Republican.  Washington.    (62  Meml«rs  absent.) 

S;o"r^i^.''^ril%°'>S"r"'Te\\^.T;;i!ir;ilS^^^^^^^^^^^  (109  Member,  absent;    R.B.C. 

Quor7nn 't;a'irbfkTr"Bell,'Republi«in,  California.    (86  MemlK-rs  al«ent.) 
Quomm  cTll  b/Mr.  Teague,  Republican,  Califon.ia.    (IfK)  Members  absent.) 
To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  11135,  Sugar  Act  amendments. 
Quonim  call  bv  Mr.  Vtt,  Reimblican,  C'alifornia.     (IK)  Meml^rs  al>sent.) 
Quorum  Zw  by  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Republican,  Ohio.     (46  -Members  alweut.) 
Motion  to  recommit  Sugar  Act  amendments. 

On  nassaee  of  Sugar -Act  amendments.  ^,      ,  ,     „»  \ 

Quomm  call  by  Mr.  Erleiiborn,  Republican  of  Illinois.    (72  Memlx>rs  absent.) 
To  delete  rent  subsidy  funds  from  supplemental  ai>propriations. 
On  pas.sjige  of  supplemental  appropriations.  ...i^...,  „u^nt  \ 

OiioVum  call  by  Mr.  Sclunidhanser,  Republican  of  Iowa.     (1 1  <  Member^ absent .) 
Ouom      ca     by  Mr    I'elly,  Republ  can  of  Washington.     (78  Members  absent.) 
QUO  u     c.a    by  Mr  Halev,  Democrat,  of  Florida.    (59  Members  absent.) 
Quon      «il  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republiean,  of  Missouri.    (.18  Members  absent.) 

oiioriim  oill  bv  Mr  Gross,  Republic-an,  of  Iowa.     (63iA4enibers  absent.)  

Motion  t^re«.nimU  liighJr  E."lua»tionAct  to  kiU  provision  for  National  Teachers  Corps. 
On  acct-ptancc  of  conference  rejwrt  on  Higher  Education  Act. 
Acceptance  of  conference  reiwrt  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 
QuoruTcall  by  Mr,  Wydler,  Rcpublicjm,  of  New  "iork.  .  (77  Members  absent.) 
Acwptiince  of  conference  report  on  supplemental  appropriation. 
1  To  concur  with  Senate  on  ai)propriations  for  power  project  in  .Maine. 


•Items  so  marked  are  considered  to  W  of  greater  significance,  and  a  brief  cxplanat  ion  is  included  herein. 


Tionesta,  Pa.,  Protests  Vietnam 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  have  all  been 
shocked  by  the  demonstrations  by  beat- 
niks the  uninformed  and  the  misin- 
formed protesting  our  policy  in  South 

Vietnam.  ..,, 

To  show  the  world  that  there  are  still 
more  sound  Americans  than  otherwise. 
Tionesta,  a  small  community  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  became  the  first  town 
in  the  United  States  to  openly  protest 
the  various  demonstrations. 

These  wonderful,  patriotic  Americans 
are  doing  this  by  having  businesses,  in- 
dustries, and  individual  homes  fly  the 
American  flag  each  day  for  a  period  of 
30  days. 

Mr.  Rendall  B.  Agnew.  a  Tionesta  mer- 
chant and  county  director  of  civil  de- 
fense, is  the  organizer  of  the  flag-flying 
movement  and  he  has  stated  that  he  is 
not  trying  to  sway  peoples  minds  on  the 
Vietnam  situation  but  Is  merely  asking 
the  people  to  support  and  back  their 
country  as  Americans  have  done  since 
the  founding  of  our  Nation. 


The  demonstrations  and  speech  mak- 
ing have  all  been  on  one  side  and  it  is 
time  that  the  sound,  solid  American 
citizen  is  heard  from  to  offset  the  cur- 
rent movement  and  show  our  troops  in 
Vietnam  that  we  are  behind  them  and 
to  show  the  world  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  do  back  their  Government. 

Communities  across  the  Nation  have 
adopted  the  flag-flying  movement  and 
Mr.  Agnew  and  the  people  of  Tionesta 
are  to  be  congratulated  by  all  of  us  on 
taking  the  lead  to  show  that  we  must  all 
stick  together  and  stand  back  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  these  very  critical  days  in  our 
fight  against  commimism. 


Congressman  Harold  R.  Collier  Reports 
to  the  People  of  the  10th  District  of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  this  89th  Congress, 
which  ran  from  early  in  January  through 


October,  established  new  legislative 
records  which  may  never  be  equaled  in 
history.  It  surpassed  the  previous  record 
for  total  number  of  rollcall  votes  and 
bills  passed  into  law.  It  set  a  record 
for  the  greatest  number  of  rollcalls  in 
a  single  day — on  September  13.  It  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  Federal  spending 
in  a  single  session  of  Congress  and  for 
the  legislative  enactment  of  new  domes- 
tic programs.  It  also  established  an  all- 
time  record  on  the  number  of  bills 
brought  to  the  floor  by  discharging  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  serves  a«  a 
"traffic  cop"  in  the  normal  process  of  re- 
porting legislation  to  the  floor  with  set 
rules  of  procedure  and  time  allotted  for 

debate. 

If  the  activities  of  this  past  Congress 
are  to  be  measured  solely  in  terms  of 
quantity  of  legislation  approved,  it  was 
indeed  a  fruitful  one.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  if  we  are  to  evaluate  this  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  its 
legislation,  its  performance  was  less  than 
mediocre. 

Throughout  this  session  I  pointed  out 
as  bills  were  being  rushed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
that  I  felt  we  were  acting  in  haste  and 
would  repent  at  leisure.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Democratic  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  recently  stated  publicly 
that  he  thought  in  future  Congresses  we 
would  be  obliged  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  amending  and  correcting  many 
of  the  Federal  programs  which  this  Con- 
gress has  passed. 


I 


•I 
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The  record-high  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  was  $98.8  biUion,  will 
be  out  of  balance  by  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tax 
collections  have  been  better  than  even 
the  most  optimistic  expectations.  But 
many  of  the  programs  instituted  by  the 
Johnson  administration  and  pushed 
through  by  the  Congress  are  so  new  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  ultimate 
costs  will  be.  In  fact,  in  merely  project- 
ing some  programs  as  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  so-called  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram. Federal  aid  to  education  and  many 
of  the  others,  it  becomes  a  little  frighten- 
ing, particularly  since  we  had  put  a  tax 
cut  bill  through  in  1964  and  then  re- 
moved or  slashed  excise  taxes  just  this 
year. 

The  U.S.  Government  today,  as  the  re- 
sult of  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  particularly  the  last 
10  months,  reaches  into  every  home, 
every  business,  every  farm,  and  virtually 
every  neighborhood  area.  The  expan- 
sion of  bureaucracy  to  conduct  these 
programs  is  reflected  in  a  soaring  Fed- 
eral payroll.  There  is  hardly  an  opera- 
tion of  any  government  or  community 
which  does  not  have  Federal  money 
made  available  for  it  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  the  overseer  of  the  use  of 
these  funds  in  shaping  the  policies, 
fimctions,  and  even  philosophies  of 
groups  and  individuals.  Local  commu- 
nities and  States  become  subservient  be- 
cause they  need  Federal  money  and  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  spend  more 
than  their  tax  revenues,  whereas  the 
Federal  Government  rather  uniquely  ex- 
pends much  more  than  its  tax  revenues 
and  goes  into  debt  further  and  further 
each  year.  Presently  the  Federal  public 
debt  is  S320  billion  and  is  certain  to  break 
through  the  $324  billion  ceiling  within  a 
matter  of  a  few  months. 

Sadly,  there  is  apparently  no  way  to 
tui-n  back  as  long  as  the  party  in  political 
power  can  perpetuate  itself  through  the 
public  largesse  and  increased  depend- 
ency of  everyone  and  everything  upon  it. 

Included  in  the  bills  passed  by  this 
Congress  are: 

Establishing  a  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Cre- 
ates a  new  Cabinet  post  to  place  the 
functions  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  bill  also  provides  for 
establishing  and  operating  a  central  staff 
for  investigation  and  compliance  func- 
tions of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Medicare  and  social  security:  Lim- 
ited medical  benefits  for  both  doctor  bills 
and  in-hospital  and  nursing  home  care; 
would  be  financed  both  out  of  the  social 
security  fund  and,  temporarily,  geneml 
revenues;  will  cost  $2.8  billion,  starting 
July  1,  1965,  and  will  be  increased  to  $6.3 
billion  by  the  following  year.  This  will 
increase  payroll  taxes  starting  January 
1,  1966,  with  further  increases  scheduled 
automatically  in  1967,  1973,  1976,  1980, 
and  1987,  with  the  base  upon  which  the 
present  tax  will  be  levied  to  also  be  in- 
creased to  $5,600  by  next  January  and 
$6,600  by  1971. 


October  22,  1965 


Aid  to  education:  On  a  formula  based 
upon  half  of  the  cost  of  education,  multi- 
plied by  the  niunber  of  children  in  a 
school  district  coming  from  homes  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum. 
Federal  aid  to  education  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  levels,  finally  be- 
came a  reality  this  year.  The  cost  begin- 
ning July  1, 1965,  will  be  $500  million  and 
will  rise  to  approximately  $1.2  billion 
beginning  July  1,  1966. 

Foreign  aid:  The  foreign  aid  bill  which 
provides  U.S.  assistance  to  70  nations  of 
the  world  was  approved  at  $3,662,077,000. 
It  follows  pretty  much  the  same  lines 
as  the  aid  bills  in  previous  years  al- 
though it  gives  the  President  the  right 
to  bar  sale  of  surplus  foods  to  the  United 
Ai-ab  Republic  if  he  determines  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

Debt  ceiling  increase:  With  Federal 
spending  continuing  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  Federal  income,  it  became  necessary 
for  Congress  to  again  raise  the  national 
debt  ceiling  by  $4  billion,  cari-ying  it  from 
$324  to  $328  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1,  1966. 

Repeal  of  excise  tax:  A  reduction  of 
$4.6  billion  in  excise  taxes  through  re- 
peal of  levies  on  furs,  jewelry,  and  other 
luxury  items,  as  well  as  on  radios,  TV 
sets,  cameras,  household  appliances, 
musical  instruments,  records,  sporting 
goods,  bowling  alleys  and  on  general  ad- 
missions, effective  July  1,  1965,  was  ef- 
fected through  enactment  of  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  also  provides  for  cuts  of 
the  10-percent  tax  on  automobiles  grad- 
ually to  1  percent  and  eliminates  com- 
munications tax  effective  January  1, 
1969. 

Economic  oppoitunities  amendments 
of  1965:  Better  known  as  the  antipoverty 
program,  this  legislation  authorizes  $1.8 
billion  for  fiscal  1966  which  will  cover  a 
multitude  of  programs  ranging  from 
preschool  training  to  Job  Corps  and 
youth  opportunities  projects. 

Voting  rights  bill:  This  legislation  to 
effectuate  and  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  Federal  voting  registrars 
in  certain  areas  where  discrimination 
prevails,  bars  literacy  and  other  tests, 
and  directs  the  U.S.  courts  to  invalidate 
poll  taxes. 

Appalachia:  The  Appalachia  bill  Is 
actually  a  geographical  antipoverty  bill 
which  establishes  a  regional  commission 
to  initiate  and  coordinate  public  works 
and  other  programs  in  the  general  loca- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  It 
authorizes  $1.1  billion  for  1966. 

Silver  coinage:  This  law  eliminates 
silver  from  dimes  and  quarters  and  cuts 
proportionately  the  amount  of  silver  in 
half  dollars  from  90  to  40  percent.  The 
new  hybrid  coins  are  presently  being 
minted  and  will  probably  be  in  circula- 
tion by  the  time  this  report  reaches  you. 

Housing  and  rent  subsidy:  This  bill 
authorizes  $7  billion  for  housing  pro- 
grams for  4  years,  including  FHA,  urban 
renewal,  housing  for  the  elderly,  60,000 
new  units  of  public  housing  and  $800 
milhon  annually  in  matching  grants  to 
communities  for  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. This  bill  also  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  rents 


for  families  paying  rentals  in  excess  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  income. 

Immigration  and  natm-alization: 
Amending  the  national  origin  quota  sys- 
tems in  immigration,  the  new  law  pro- 
vides for  admission  of  immediate  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens  and  fixes  the 
annual  limit  of  170,000  from  all  former 
quota  countries,  120,000  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  giving  preference  to 
persons  with  skills  and  professional  abil- 
ities. 

Farm  subsidy  program :  The  new  agri- 
cultural bill  will  provide  for  an  increase 
in  wheat  subsidies  of  15  cents  a  bushel 
although  it  will  lower  the  support  on 
next  year's  cotton  crop  from  30  cents  to 
21  cents  a  pound.  The  catch  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  make  payments 
to  growers  who  agree  to  limit  produc- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  bill  is  about  $4 
billion,  which  is  approximately  the  an- 
nual price  tag  on  the  messy  farm  surplus 
situation  that  has  existed  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Highway  beautification :  Legislation 
designed  to  beautify  the  Nation's  inter- 
state and  primary  highways  passed  after 
long  hassles  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate.  As  a  billboard 
and  junkyard  control  program,  it  will 
affect  266,000  miles  of  highways  in  the 
country.  It  provides  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  losses  to  the  billboard 
and  junkyard  people.  No  one  has  the 
least  idea  what  the  program  will  cost 
and  there  is  just  no  way  of  figuring  it 
out.  The  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  veto,  if  he  cl.ooses.  State 
or  local  moves  to  rezone  for  industry  and 
commerce  along  highways  not  now  zoned 
in  that  manner. 

College  aid:  The  Federal  college  aid 
bill  provides  for  $670  million  the  first 
year  and  will  cover  everything  from 
loans  and  grants  to  students  to  a  wide 
variety  of  funds  for  institutions  of  high- 
er learning. 

Since  it  is  impossible  in  this  report 
to  go  into  detail  on  these  major  items  of 
legislation,  the  constituents  wishing 
copies  of  the  public  laws  need  only 
write  my  ofSce  either  in  Washington  or 
in  the  district. 

PERSONAL    REPORT 

During  the  1965  session  more  than  600 
residents  of  the  10th  District  visited  my 
office  in  Washington.  My  staff  arranges 
tours  of  the  White  House  for  our  visitors, 
provides  gallery  passes  for  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  schedules  tours 
of  many  other  places  of  historical  inter- 
est in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Early  in  tliis  session  of  Congress,  I 
took  a  public  opinion  poll  in  my  district 
to  determine  how  the  majority  of  my 
constituents  felt  about  many  issues  of 
current  importance. 

During  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  have  introduced  33  public 
bills,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2183,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
rights  of  persons  to  be  represented  by 
attorneys  in  matters  before  Federal 
agencies. 

H.R.  10495,  a  bill  authorizing  a  sur- 
vey of  the  DesPlaines  River,  in  the  in- 
terest of  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses. 
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HR.  10945,  Human  Investment  Act. 
HR  4146,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  amends  benefits 
for  a  person  forced  to  retire  at  60  years. 
H  Res.  194,  a  resolution  prohibiting 
the  closing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  until  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee determines  whether  such  pro- 
posed closings  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation. 

HR.  4619,  a  bill  to  mcrease  benefits 
under  social  security,  to  provide  child's 
insurance  benefits  beyond  age  18  while 
in  school,  to  provide  widow's  benefits  at 
age  60.  and  so  forth. 

H.R.  4150,  a  bill  to  allow  deductions 
for  expenses  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for 
education  of  a  dependent. 

H.  Res.  91,  a  resolution  establishing 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

H.R.  6679,  a  bill  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  armed  services. 
H.R.  5561,  a  bill  to  Increase  widow's 
benefits  under  social  secm-ity. 

H.J.  Res.  165,  a  resolution  proclaiming 
the  second  Sunday  in  September  Bataan 
Day. 

H.R.  2181,  a  bill  making  Columbus  Day 
a  legal  holiday. 

H.R.  4145,  a  bill  authorizing  sale  with- 
out regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  of  lead  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act. 

H.R.  2182,  a  bill  amending  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  brooms  made  of  broom  corn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87,  a  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United 
Nations. 

H.R.  98,  amending  the  rules  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  appropriations. 

H.R.  6225,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  mili- 
tary personnel  whose  personal  property 
was  damaged  or  lost  by  fire  while  stored 
in  commissioned  warehouse  pursuant  to 
Government  orders. 

H.R.  6692.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  retail 
excise  taxes  on  luggage,  handbags,  et 
cetera. 

H.R.  7463,  a  bill  to  provide  continu- 
ation of  duty-free  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada in  case  of  parts  for  farm  equipment. 
H.R.  7838,  a  bill  amending  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  co- 
precipitates  of  major  milk  proteins  shall 
be  admitted  duty  free. 

H.J.  Res.  457,  a  resolution  providing 
for  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

H.R.  8513,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act. 

H.R.  8277,  a  bill  providing  Federal 
contributions  to  State  water  resources 
projects. 

H.R.  10295,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

H.R.  1071C  and  H.R.  10711,  bills  for 
the  relief  of  River  Forest  for  complying 
with  civil  defense  regulations. 

H.R.  4147,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  permitting  deduc- 
tion for  student  spouse,  when  supported 
by  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  4148,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communications. 


H.R.  4149,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  re- 
tailers excise  tax  on  cosmetics  and  other 
toilet  preparations. 

H.R.  4355,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  voluntary  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over. 

H.R.  4477,  a  bill  to  insure  availability 
of  certain  critical  materials  during  a  war 
or  national  emergency  by  providing  a 
reserve  of  such  materials. 

H.R.  4478,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  to  remove 
certain  inequities  in  rates  of  payment 
to  survivors. 

H.R.  4620,  a  bill  to  remove  the  excise 
tax  on  entertainment  equipment. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  textf  of  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress given  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  at  the  15th  biennial 
convention  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  on  October  12,  1965, 
in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Mondale's  address,  which  was 
the  keynote  address  at  the  convention, 
follows: 

Keynote    Address    by    Senator    Walter    F. 
Mondale  at  the  15th  Biennial  Conven- 
tion, Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, October  12,  1965,  New  York 
As  a  young  Democrat  In  the  Senate,  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  this  evening.    Like  so  many  of 
you,  I  got  my  start  In  politics  before  I  was 
old  enough  to  vote.     I  started  by  helping  a 
young  mayor  of  Minneapolis  who  decided  to 
run  for  the   U.S.  Senate.     I  was  given  the 
Job  of  managing  his  campaign  in  our  Second 
Congressional  District  in  Minnesota,  and  I 
have  been  deep  in  politics  ever  since. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  succeed  this 
man — Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey — 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  And,  when  he  was  forced 
to  remain  in  Washington  because  of  the 
President's  operation,  I  was  very  happy  to 
come  to  New  York  to  fill  in  for  him.  I  can- 
not be  called  a  substitute,  because  no  one 
could  equal  the  magnificence  of  our  Vice 
President,  as  a  speaker,  and  as  one  of  the 
great  American  statesmen  of  our  generation. 
But  I  know  also  that  we  all  feel  better  that 
he  is  in  Washington  at  this  time,  as  always 
serving  our  country  as  only  he  can.  We 
hope  he  can  fulfill  his  plans  to  be  here  later 
this  week. 

We  can  all  rejoice  that  the  President  Is 
recovering  so  quickly.  Once  again  we  are 
getting  fresh  evidence  of  what  an  extraordi- 
nary human  being  he  Is. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
Mayor  Wagner,  one  of  America's  great  Demo- 
crats, now  completing  his  12th  year  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  New  York.  When  the 
history  of  our  time  Is  written,   I  have  no 


doubt  that  he  will  be  ranked  among  the 
greatest  mayors  since  the  Dutch  bouglit 
Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians. 

salute  to  beame 
And    I    would    salute,    also.    Comptroller 
Beame.  the  next  mayor  of  New  York,  who 
will    continue    the    tradition    of    Democratic 
progressive   government   In   this   great   city. 
And    with    him,    the    next  president    of   the 
New    York    City    council.    Prank   O'Connor, 
and   the  future  comptroller.   Judge    Procac- 
clno.     We  all  await  that  day  eary  next  month 
when   we  will  be  celebrating  their   victory. 
And  heading  up  the  Young  Democrats,  we 
have  your  national  president,  Al  House,  who 
has  carried  on  yovir  tradition  of  liberal  com- 
mitment and  service,  who  spearheaded  your 
most   effective   effort   dtiring  the   last   cam- 
paign.   And  John  Kearney,  host  chairman  of 
this   convention  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Young  Democrats.    And  if  you  will  for- 
give me,  I  would  like  to  make  special  refer- 
ence   to   the   Young   Democrats   from    Min- 
nesota, headed  by  President  Robert  Owens. 
I   know  a   lot   about   their   work,   because   I 
was  a  member  not  so  long  ago.     I  remember 
representing  Minnesota  at  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at   Chattanooga  in   1949, 
being  one  of  those  fighting  to  win  conven- 
tion   support    for    President   Truman's    civil 
rights  program.     And  I  remember  the  hard 
work  put  In  by  Young  Democrats  In  Min- 
nesota last  year  to  assure  an  overwhelming 
victory    for    Lyndon    Johnson    and    Hubert 
Humphrey. 

And  let  me  say  a  word  about  my  col- 
league. Senator  Bob  Kennedy,  who  will  be 
here  later  this  week.  Seldom  has  a  fresh- 
man Senator  had  as  much  Influence  on  legis- 
lation as  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
consider  It  a  privilege  to  sit  next  to  him  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
I  think  you  made  a  wise  choice  In  holding 
your  convention  In  New  York,  for  Democrats 
have  long  been  welcome  here.  I  regret  we 
can't  say  this  for  the  other  party.  There 
seems  to  be  a  real  question  about  which 
way  John  Lindsay  is  running  harder — away 
from  his  own  party  or  toward  the  office  of 
mayor  of  New  York. 

And    from   what   I've   heard,   it   looks   like 
he's  going  to  lose  both  races. 


presidential  leadership 

But  we  are  not  here  to  worry  about  the 
Republicans,  but  to  pay  tribute  to  a  year  of 
great  liberal  achievement,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential leadership  which  made  these  achieve- 
ments possible. 

Just  a  short  time  ago,  the  noted  political 
scientist.  James  MacGregor  Burns,  expressed 
the  viewpoint  of  scholars  everywhere,  w^en 
he  called  for  dynamic  political  leadership  at 
a  time  when  a  deadlock  of  democracy  was 
choking  off  needed,  liberal  legislation.  "The 
cure  for  democracy,"  he  said,  "Is  leadership, 
responsible,  coiiunltted.  effective,  exuber- 
ant leadership.  The  man  and  the  party  who 
take  the  lead  in  modernizing  our  political 
system  will  have  helped  put  an  end  to  the 
dangerous  cycle  of  drift  and  deadlock  in  our 
national  affairs.  They  will  have  enabled 
Americans  to  regain  control  of  their  national 
politics  and  to  define  and  assert  their  na- 
tional purpose." 

Today,  we  Democrats  have  found  this  lead- 
ership in  our  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. More  than  any  other  President  in  our 
history — and  we  have  had  some  great  ones — 
he    has    broken    through    the    deadlock    of 

LyridSi  Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress 
have  transformed  the  executive-legislative 
relationship  from  a  deadlock  of  democracy 
to  a  partnership  for  progress. 

Indeed,  the  achievements  of  this  admin- 
istration and  this  Congress  have  been  so 
overwhelming,  that  the  frustrated  Republi- 
can wreckers  and  spoilers,  who  once  engi- 
neered  the   deadlock,   are   now   crying   out 
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against  a  "nibberstamp"  Congress.  Their 
position  Is  unique  in  American  history.  They 
are  calling  on  \is  to  vote  against  everything 
we've  fought  for — and  everything  the  peo- 
ple of  tjiis  country  voted  for — in  order  to 
prove  our  independence. 

PARTNERSHIP    FOR    PROGRESS 

But  let  me  be  very  clear.  I  am  proud,  and 
1  know  that  you  are,  to  be  a  part  of  this 
partnership  for  progress.  For  when  we  have 
a  President  who  calls  on  us  to  enact  a  des- 
parately  needed  program  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  the  aged — when  we  have  a 
President  who  asks  \xs  to  pass  an  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  education- 
ally deprived  children — when  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  wants  us  to  break  down  every 
barrier  to  the  right  to  vote — when  we  have  a 
President  who  supports  a  bold  new  housing 
bill,  including  a  creative  program  of  rent 
supplements  for  low-income  families — when 
he  calls  on  us  to  establish  an  urban  affairs 
department  to  fight  the  chaos  of  our  cities — 
to  enact  a  forward-looking,  4-year  farm  pro- 
gram— or  a  program  to  turn  the  corner  in 
our  fight  against  our  worst  killer  diseases — 
or  to  give  economically  depressed  regions  a 
Chance  to  share  in  American  prosperity — or 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  break  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty^-or  to  provide  scholarships, 
loans,  and  work-study  programs  for  needy 
college  students — or  to  end  the  unjust  na- 
tional origins  system  in  immigration — or  to 
combat  air  and  water  pollution  and  promote 
national  beautiflcation — or  to  reduce  excise 
taxes  to  maintain  our  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth^-or  to  provide  needed  finan- 
cial support  to  our  arts  and  hunaanities,  as 
other  civilized  countries  have  long  done — 
when  we  have  a  President  who  fights  for 
legislation  such  as  this,  then  I  am  proud  to 
say  "yes"  along  with  you  and  with  the  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  worked 
with  our  President  to  win  these  victories  for 
the  people  of  America. 

This  entire  speech — and  many  more  like 
It — could  be  spent  talking  only  of  the  over- 
whelming liberal  accomplishment  of  1965. 
But  the  party  which  looks  only  into  the 
mirror  of  its  achievements — dazzled  with 
self-admiration — will  soon  grow  blind  to 
challenges  which  lie  ahead.  It  Is  better — 
far  better — that  we  look  to  the  future,  to 
the  important,  unanswered  questions  which 
we  as  Democrats  and  Americans  still  must 
face. 

MEANING    OF    THE    INDrvmrTAL, 

And  so.  for  this  very  special  audience,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the  deep, 
fundamental  problems  in  our  society — the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  the  Individual 
human   life   In   20th   century   America. 

This  problem  is  at  the  very  center  of  any 
hope  for  the  Great  Society.  It  has  been 
summed  up  admirably  by  a  young  man, 
Richard  Goodwin,  when  he  was  special  as- 
sistant to  President  Johnson.  "There  is," 
he  said,  "one  central  cause  for  our  condition. 
It  is  the  fear  of  the  individual  that  he  has 
become  meaningless  in  the  great  human  en- 
terprise." 

Men  feel  lost  in  a  bigness  beyond  their 
power  to  shape  or  control,  while  the  old 
human  ties  seem  no  longer  to  serve  so  well 
In  telling  men  who  they  are  or  how  they 
ought  to  live,  or  In  giving  men  a  sense  of 
their  importance  and  worth. 

And,  we  find  that  this  human  loneliness, 
this  lack  of  identity  and  meaning,  is  start- 
ing to  surface.  Berkeley  is  an  example  of 
this — and  Just  last  week  In  Washington,  the 
"Berkeley  syndrome"  dominated  a  confer- 
ence of  educators.  They  were  asking,  "What 
does  this  mean?"  and  "What  can  we  do 
about  it?" 

Much  of  our  liberal  legislation  has  been 
devoted  to  providing  men  more  meaningful 
lives.    We  have  fought,  and  we  will  continue 


to  fight,  against  all  barriers  which  block 
men  from  full  participation  in  our  society. 
We  must  continue  the  battle  for  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  for  Negroes  and  other 
minorities.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts 
in  the  poverty  program,  to  remove  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  barriers  to  Individual 
achievement.  We  must  break  down  geo- 
graphical barriers  to  opportunity  through 
Intensified  efforts  in  economically  depressed 
areas.  And,  we  must  make  sure  that  every 
American  has  a  real  chance  for  a  good 
education. 

All  of  these  battles  are  far  from  won.  We 
liberals  are  sometimes  guilty  of  thinking 
that  when  we  have  passed  a  law,  we  have 
solved  a  problem.  But  it  is  not  that  easy. 
You  dont  win  a  war  Just  by  giving  your 
troops  some  uniforms  and  ammunition.  This 
Congress  has  drafted  many  charters  of  na- 
tional progress  this  year,  but  making  laws 
is  only  the  first  step  in  the  resolution  of 
national  problems. 

LAWS   TO   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

These  laws  must  be  transformed  by  dedi- 
cated people  at  all  levels,  into  solid  accom- 
plishments. A  voting  rights  law  must  be 
tested  and  Implemented.  A  poverty  pro- 
gram will  fail  without  dedicated  efforts  in 
communities  throughout  America.  An  aid- 
to-education  program  stands  or  falls  on  the 
efforts  of  our  teachers,  educators,  and  ad- 
ministrators. And  all  of  our  legislative 
achievements  must  be  gxiarded  against  those 
who  fought  them  all  the  way  and  are  de- 
termined that  they  shall  fall. 

And  it  must  be  added  that  most  of  these 
programs  will  require  substantially  greater 
appropriations  by  the  Congress  in  future 
years. 

I  deeply  believe  that,  in  the  programs  we 
have  enacted  this  year  and  in  years  before, 
we  have  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to 
Selma,  or  Watts,  or  Appalachia.  But  we 
don't  have  the  answer  to  Berkeley.  We  are 
•working  as  never  before  to  break  down  un- 
just racial  or  economic  or  social  or  geographic 
barriers,  but  we  have  not  always  provided 
meaningful  lives  to  those  who  have  over- 
come these  barriers,  or  who  never  had  to 
face  them. 

This  is  the  problem  of  Berkeley,  the  prob- 
lem of  those  who  seem  to  have  everything 
but  feel  they  have  nothing. 

Men  search  for  their  identity,  for  a  sense 
of  their  importance  and  worth,  for  work 
where  they  can  make  a  personal  creative  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  their  community, 
State,  Nation,  and  world.  Too  often  today 
they  do  not  find  it. 

As  Goodwin  said,  "We  went  swiftly  and 
hopefully  ahead,  assuming  that  if  we  built 
and  grew  rich  we  would  create  the  conditions 
of  a  full  life.  We  were  wrong.  These  things 
were  good  and  necessary.  But  they  were  way 
stations,  not  the  destination,  on  the  road 
to  the  Great  Society." 

BUILDING  GREAT  SOCIETY 

And  the  answer  to  our  larger  predicament 
still  escapes  us.  How  do  we  build  a  Great 
Society  which  gives  every  Individual  a  chance 
to  live  a  meaningful  life,  to  feel  like  a  par- 
ticipant In  America  and  not  some  distant 
spectator,  to  do  work  in  which  he  can  take 
pride? 

I  don't  know  the  answer,  and  I  wonder  If 
anyone  does  yet.  And  since  we  don't  know 
the  answer,  we  don't  know  yet  whether  this 
is  something  that  can  be  solved  by  legisla- 
tion, whether  at  the  Federal  or  at  the  State 
or  local  level.  But  we  do  know  we  must 
search  for  solutions  wherever  they  can  be 
found. 

We  do  know  that  we  cannot  provide  a  con- 
trived answer.  You  can't  do  It  with  some 
giant  advertising  campaign,  with  blUboarda 
and  TV  spot  announcements  telling  people  to 
"feel  important."    We  can't  solve  the  prob- 


lem with  computers,  by  developing  a  system 
of  electronic  people  processing  such  as  some 
people  have  proposed. 

And  Just  as  we  know  what  we  can't  do,  I 
think  we  also  know  some  of  the  things  we 
can  do. 

For  example,  we  can  ask  not  Just  whether 
our  economy  is  producing  enough  Jobs,  but 
whether  they  are  the  kind  of  Jobs  that  are 
worthy  of  a  lifetime  of  human  effort.  We 
must  seek  to  develop  the  kind  of  national 
life  which  provides,  above  all,  opportunities 
for  men  to  give,  to  create,  to  build,  to  sense 
in  their  own  lives  tlieir  personal  contrlbuticn 
to  their  society. 

We  can  think  of  men  not  Just  as  spec- 
tators, but  as  participants. 

And  we  can,  above  all,  call  upon  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  rise  to  a  higher  plateau  of 
public  commitment.  John  F.  Kennedy  put 
this  call  in  memorable  form  when  he  said, 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you— 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

TOUNG  AMERICA  ANSWERS 

Young  America  answered  that  call  with 
enthusiasip  beyond  all  we  could  have  ex- 
pected, and  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  monu- 
ment to  that  response,  irrefutable  evidence 
of  your  thirst  for  work  that  is  important  and 
meaningful. 

And,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  opportunities  in  teaching.  In  youth  coun- 
seling, and  work  with  the  poor,  in  civil 
rights,  In  conservation,  in  humane  law  en- 
forcement, in  the  clergy,  in  arts  and  human- 
ities and  in  many  other  walks  of  life  where 
young  Americans  can  make  a  public  com- 
mitment to  serve  their  country  and  their 
communities,  and  in  this  process  bring  new 
State,  or  Nation. 

And  finally,  as  so  many  of  you  at  the  con- 
vention have  already  discovered,  you  can 
find  much  of  your  answer,  as  Individuals,  by 
your  participation  in  this  political  party. 

Your  lives  are  richer,  more  meaningful, 
because  of  your  commitment  to  a  lifetime  of 
liberal  Involvement,  to  making  America  the 
kind  of  Jtist,  progressive,  human  society  we 
all  know  it  can  be  and  must  be. 

Some  of  you  can  fulfill  this  commitment 
by  running  for  pwalltlcal  office — as  a  number 
of  you  already  have — by  seeking  the  rare 
privilege  of  political  leadership  In  your  town. 
State,  or  Nation. 

Others  of  you  will  do  work  that  is  equally 
imported  by  active  participation  at  all 
levels  of  our  political  party. 

MEANING    TO    LIFE 

By  making  this  commitment,  you  know 
that  you  are  sharing  in  the  accomplishments 
which  are  and  will  be  our  greatest  reward. 
And  In  working  with  others  who  share  this 
commitment,  you  will  build  lasting  human 
friendships  with  the  Nation's  best  citizens. 
These  things,  as  so  many  of  you  have  already 
found  m  our  Democratic  Party,  can  bring 
deep  and  permanent  meaning  to  your  lives. 

For  those  persons  who  are  in  politics  for 
money,  or  ego  satisfaction  or  to  pull  the 
strings  of  political  power,  our  answer  is — 
we'd  all  be  better  off  If  they  wotild  qiilt  right 
now. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  dele- 
gates here  tonight  would  not  be  here  if  they 
had  not  already  made  their  commitment  to 
a  lifetime  of  meaningful  dedication  to  a 
better  America. 

You  have  Joined  this  great  political  party 
not  for  what  you  hope  to  receive,  but  what 
you  can  give.  You  are  asking  to  serve  your 
fellow  Americans,  and  to  work,  to  build  the 
Great  Society. 

By  making  this  c<Mnmitment,  you  can  pro- 
vide your  own  personal  answer  to  the  search 
for  meaning  in  modern  life. 

And  In  finding  your  own  answer,  you  al^ 
helping  to  find  an  answer  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 
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Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
of  1956 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  turbulent 
uprising  of  the  freedom  fighters  in  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  on  October  23,  1956. 
Nine  years  ago,  the  mytlis  of  Russia's 
benevolence  toward  Hungary  were  torn 
apart  and  violence  replaced  benevolence 
in  the  vocabulary  of  those  who  would 
profess  Communist  amiability.  Nine 
years  and  a  week  ago,  the  Communists 
were  again  in  control  of  Hungary,  but 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  burned 
steadily  for  a  week  In  many  parts  of 
Hungary  was  extinguished. 

The  world  will  always  remember  the 
gallant,  brave  spirit  of  the  men  who 


armed  with  only  a  few  guns  and  mostly 
farm  implements  fought  for  a  breath  of 
independence  from  the  ruling,  over- 
powering gag  of  the  Communist  world — 
a  gag  muffling  the  cries  for  emancipa- 
tion and  democracy,  cries  for  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  life,  freedom  of 
choice.  The  tnmipet  sounded  by  these 
freedom  fighters  was  heard  through  our 
planet,  a  trumpet  blown  during  a  violent 
week  splattered  with  blood.  For  a  week, 
the  freedom  fighters,  unaided  by  sur- 
rounding countries  or  their  world  neigh- 
bors, continued  to  fight  without  sur- 
render for  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
liberty.  During  this  torn  period,  40,000 
were  arrested,  2,400  were  executed,  and 
200,000  fled  into  exile.  These  brave  per- 
sons offered  their  lives  for  independence 
and  the  independence  of  the  future  gen- 
erations who  will  inhabit  Hungary. 

In  defeat,  this  rebellion  was  victorious. 
Those  who  would  believe  that  man  can 
be  subjugated  to  tyranny  must  listen, 
must  learn  that  persons  deprived  of 
freedom  through  the  centuries  possess 
the  instinctive  trait  of  freedom. 


Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  my  voting  record  on 
major  substantive  issues  during  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The 
record-breaking  volume  of  legislation  is 
reflected  by  the  greatest  number  of  roll- 
calls  in  the  history  of  Congress  for  a 
single  session  which  has  put  considerable 
stress  and  strain  on  the  time  and  patience 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Notwithstanding  this  pressure,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  I  was  in  at- 
tendance on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
100  percent  of  the  rollcall  votes  on  legis- 
lation during  this  session. 

My  voting  record  follows: 
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incroisi'  intliorizution  of  appropriations  for  arms  oonin)l. ------- vn''', 

AuliloJ!^  appntTriations  for  iiolise  Un-American  Activities  Committee r::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

I'roviilo  economic  aid  to  Appalacliiii -,-v."'"r"VV-:,'„V" 

Fsiihlisli  sDociaJ  controls  lor  deprossiuit  and  stimulant  druss... -- 

^.creal- mXriJuou  o  appropri^uions  for  uauouai  arts  and  cultural  program ii::::::::::::"::::::::: 

lncrias»'saUirios  of  Supreme  Court  J ustia's       .--.--- _ 

Mea.suns  to  prevent  crime  in  the  DisUlct  of  Columbia... -- 
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mprovu.^'  educational  quiilily  and  opportuniuos  In  elencntar>  and  socondarj  schools ------ 

rrovidiuK  grants  to  states  for  programsaidmn  older  persons 

Providing  propranis  for  development  of  naturiilrcsourccs ^ 

Extendjiit;. Nation's  active  man  power  policy 

Hi'liu-n  of  obscene  ni;iil  mat  tor-. -.;•.- " " " - 

A uiliori7inccriUils  for  water  iKjlhUion  control :  — v.'""i l^l^ -^ 

n  amiroTiHatJons  for  Atomic  Enerpy  Commission -.-.----- 

F«roipnA*sistT«^"ci  of  mi.^authoriziiifi  $2,000,00(1^^  — i::::::::::::::::":. 

AiiDronriaUons,  Hepartmcnt  of  Apriculture "- Vr-WiVri^" * 

Provide  forcontinuation  of  auuu.rity  for  roKuiation  of  exiHjrts - -—-::::::::::::::::::::;: 

Annronriations,  Department  of  Defense,  fiscal  ItHiO -- .-- 

>^&nT"rea  RodovVlopmont  Act  for  a  iM-riod  of  2  '"on»hs  —--_-- --^---- — 

Prov"de  ho^sinc  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families,  and  orhen  development """"i: 

^rX'^::^i1:^ouwn^lv^":^Unu^^^  i::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::----- 

Coinace  Act  of  IQC)."),  on  passape -- -■--- — 

Incrwiso  rates  of  ba-Mc  pay  for  members  of  uniformed  services - . 

^^o^C^nTit^  nX.rdl^e.-in.-prov^s.Wf<^;^^^^^^ 
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Roueal  so*.  14(b),  Taft-Hartley,  |)ermittlup  right  to  work  ...- 

"J^d  Atomic  Energy  Act,  1954.  clarifying  portions  on  electric  power 
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n  or  iniitiliilKm  of  draft  card.s- ' "" 

K.iiiic  (lovoloi)iiiont.  providing  uion-  an'aV  cligll.l'efor  grwiti  for  "public  Vorks  and"  do  vVli.n 

Act  provl.iing  grants  for  public  work.s  and  dovciopnu'ut  facilities  *n<>l>""  ni  iu< 

K-iu.-iiH'uding  duty  on  certain  foriiw  of  nickel .  ' " 

iutio.s  of  Foiloral  Boxing  Coniinission. 11111111111^11111^ 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  19C5 

Rehabilitation  of  Federal  prisoners H    ' " 

Appropriations,  Interstate  System "-"""""""""  

Voting  rights,  toenforw  the  l.^tli  amendment,  conferenw  report  I 

Civil  service  retirement  aiiimity  adjustuu-nt .__  '  

Military  construction  authorizalion    ,  --- 

'''to'S^'of^^mcnt  or"Ll^' h2;:M  ?Si^ 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  I9ti5 

Motor  vehicles  iiLsuraniv.  to  ainon<l  tlie  Kiro  and  CivsualfyAct" 
Prohibition  of  destruction  or  miitilalion  of  draft  cards 

f^x;c1"^lo^;:.^^;Tfn:l:v.:??:j;?'^!:^\i'^::^!:5^ 

Amend  Tarirl  Act  oi  1930 
Establish  and  pre.scrll)o  di 
EstablUihing  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  ilairv,  and  food  grain  price  ':upiM)rl< 

Recommit  supplemi-nial  approjiriations.  Department  of  HEW  ami  Lalwr 

Abolishment  national  origins  system  of  iiuniigralion  and  estalilishing  new  nuotiks' 
MacOregor  amendment  to  establish  July  1.  1968  a  limit  of  ll.-i.ooo  iuimigr.uUs  per  vear  from  "coiin 
yrengthen  educational  resouri-es  of  colleges  and  universities,  provi.le  fimiiuial  ai^sistanee  for  stud 
1-uiancial  a.«wistance  to  elementary  and  st^condary  schools  in  areas  atfecto.!  I>v  major  disjister  " 

Implementation  of  agreement  betwe«>n  Inited  States  :ind  Canada  in  automotive  parts"  

Authorizing  Federal  grants  as  necessary  for  health  profe.s.«ions  and  educational  purposes 
Authorize  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  development  in  liigli-sneeil 

Authorize  certain  construction  at  military  installations 

Vetonuis  disijbility  comi)onsat Ion.  increase  rates   .  "" 

.\uthorizing  funds  for  President  s  Crime  Commission!..  "I  "IT "' 

Establishment  of  concession  policies  in  areas  administ^rjAi  bv  National  Park  Service - 

Recommit  Equal  Opiiortunity  Act  Amendments "  

Recommit  National  Fouiidaiion  of  Arts  and  llumaniiics  M-t  (jwssi'd  by' voice  vote) " 

K^^Z^:^  indl^nX'I^Uiir  :f,/:?!lr^!^^,^;^^^'k^  •:™^!:":J'"""'  "'  ^"""^^ ^^^^-^  employed  by  I^ost  omci  iic^i^nl- 
Department  of  Defense,  conference  report 


ion  to  agn-f  to  Rnicndiiients 


uries  iu  Western  Heniteplierel . 
students 


Iiigli-.speed  groiuid  lrans|)ortation-..!lIlIIIIIIIlIl^IIllll 


-Appropriations. 


0?S^  liMnl^Ini^^  ulimJPmi:!'^^'  '''''''''  "'"^  de^>i'"..^-iun.V.i  Mettibi^^ ddf^ Vlectcd-{6"ti;H^seat;i^^^^ 

Eis{aenKa^^^;rp,:ilcv';^wa?l^'Si[;;^ 


atlvcs 


policy  re  water  pollution 
Authorizing  construction,  repair  and  preservation  of  rivers  and  harliors 

Provide  participation  of  rnited '^' =-•-.—  .         - ■_--- 

Bennett  amendment  t 
Amend  consolidated  F; 


Adjust  payfor  Federal  employees  and  Vsfab,ishmentU'^io^ri2?y  K.-v^  "cSiSlS^ 


of  I  iiited  States  in  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Cwiterrnade  rmmty'  Fla"'" 

o  eltminafe  exeinplioas  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  195«> 

T,       •  .    ,  .      /•^'■"'V'''' ''''''"■■^'''''''"^•'■'»''"" '•^P''o^'''l^'Pr»»'s  to 'ipv(lop  water  supply  and  sewaec^ 

Requirement  of  standards  for  controlling  |)ollution  and  program  for  solid  waste  disposal  ^  uusposai.... 

Duscharge  Rules  Committee  from  further  consi.ieration  homo  rule  for  District  

Adoption  Sisk  aniendiiiont  to  home  rule  providing  for  ole(   '  " 

Adjust  pay  for  Federal  employees  ami  estal)lishment  of  Fl ,  „, 

Foreign  a.ssistance  appropriations  and  related  programs,  conference  report 

Amend  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  medical  library  facilities 

Construction  3d  Library  of  Congress  Building.. " " " " - 

CoiKstruction  of  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  " " " 

Contributions  to  certain  citiu-ns  of  RyukyuLslands  for  death  and  iVijufieVre:^^^^^^  

C  onstmction,  operation,  and  mamtenance  of  southern  Nevada  water  project  iii>iiii»«i     .>..  ^rmtu  rorc«s 

Highway  Beautiflcatiou  Act 

Agriculture  and  Food  .\ct  of  190n.  conference  report  '.'. " " '-' - 

Extending  for  5  years  Sugar  Act  witli  amendments..  " " 

Supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  196«j '      "'* " ' " 

Harvey  amendment,  to  delete  the  rent  supplement  jirogram."." ' "- 
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My  rollcall  votes  subsequent  to  October 
14  and  up  to  adjournment  were  on  con- 
ference reports  and  were  consistent  with 
votes  on  original  legislation. 


Personal  Explanation 


If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  363.  the  vote 
on  the  i-ule  on  the  sugar  amendments 
bill,  H.R.  11135,  which  passed  by  a  margin 
of— yeas  253,  nays  80. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1960,  I  have  served  by 
appointment  under  three  Presidents, 
President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  now  President  Johnson,  as  one 
of  the  two  House  congressional  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  attend 
United  Nations  sessions  as  well  as  keep- 
ing up  with  the  activities  and  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  both  in 
this  capacity,  as  well  as  in  my  work  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

On  Monday,  October  11,  1965,  and  on 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1965,  I  was  in  New 
York  City  attending  to  my  duties. 


Obsolete,    Inefficient    College    Buildings 
Create  Need  for  Campus  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  college 
campuses  in  America  are  so  badly  in 
need  of  more  buildings  and  facilities  to 
handle  the  onrush  of  new  students,  we 
may  be  neglecting  to  face  the  problem 
of  removing  or  modernizing  the  old,  ob- 
solete buildings  that  often  choke  the  ef- 
ficient growth  of  these  institutions. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneap- 
olis campus,  in  my  own'  district,  has  a 
number  of  fine  old  structures  that  have 
long  since  passed  their  prime  in  useful- 
ness as  college  buildings.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  find  the 
same  picture  I  found,  if  they  examine 
the  construction  records  for  colleges  In 
their  districts. 


At  the  University  of  Minnesota  we 
have  Eddy  Hall,  built  in  1881.  Construc- 
tion is  masonry  with  wood  floors.  Con- 
dition is  fair  to  poor.  Pattee  Hall,  built 
in  1889  of  masonry  construction  and 
wood  floors,  is  also  in  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. Wesbrook  Hall.  1896;  the  ar- 
mory, 1896;  Jones  Hall.  1901;  psychology, 
1906;  Shevlin  Hall.  1906;  music  educa- 
tion. 1888;  Norris  Gym,  1914;  and  a  large 
number  of  wood  frame  temporary  war 
surplus  structures  from  1947  are  part  of 
a  deteriorating,  decaying  and  hard-to 
maintain  old  campus.  By  comparison, 
the  solid,  more  efficient,  newer  structures 
that  handle  the  bulk  of  the  educational 
task  on  the  Minneapolis  campus,  give 
strength  to  a  growing,  dynamic  univer- 
sity. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  might  b.5  broad  enough  to  help  col- 
lege campus  renewal.  However,  I  am 
suggesting  a  short  bill  to  make  clear 
that  renewal  deserves  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  writ- 
ten me  with  assurances  that  the  act  is 
broad  and  flexible  enough  to  apply  to 
campus  renewal  problems.  Their  letter 
said  in  part: 

Under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  grants  and  loans  are  available  to 
assist  in  financing  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  for  institutions  of  higher 
education.     The   acquisition,   rehabilitation. 
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alteration,  conversion  or  improvement  of 
existing  facilities  are  also  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  act.  ^  ^  , 
included  in  eligible  development  costs  of 
a  nroject  under  this  act  Is  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary acquisition  of  the  land  on  which  the 
f^cllitv  is  to  be  located  and  necessary  site 
mprovements  to  permit  its  use  for  such  fa- 
rUitv  We  have  Interpreted  "site  improve- 
ments" to  include  the  demolition  of  existing 
structures  on  the  proposed  project  site. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education's  reg- 
ulations already  in  effect  are  also  en- 
couraging. Regulation  107.4  takes  into 
account: 

(c)  Efficiency  of  design,  with  due  regard 
to  safety  standards,  In  placement  of  com- 
mon-use areas  such  as  hallways  and  lobbies, 
and  m  placement  of  plumbing  and  other 
utility  systems. 

(d)  Ratio  of  assignable  area  to  interior 
space  area  of  the  building. 

(e)  Relationship  between  the  nvunber  of 
floors  in  the  construction  and  the  cost  of 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

• 
(g)  Reasonable  allowance,  where  appropri- 
ate and  justified,  for  harmonious  integration 
Of  a  new  facility  with  architectural  charac- 
teristics of  surrounding  buildings,  for  cre- 
ative application  of  proved  new  developments 
in  educational  media  and  methods,  for 
planned  future  expansion  of  the  faculty. 

Regulation  170.15  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  also  allows  a  State  to  in- 
clude the  follo^^ing  standard  for  deter- 
mining relative  priorities  of  projects: 

(d)  (6)  The  relationship  of  the  proposed 
facilities  to  an  adopted  plan  for  development 
of  the  Institution  or  branch  campus  for 
which  It  will  be  constructed. 


Yet.  I  think  more  is  needed.  We 
should  amend  the  law  to  make  clear  that 
campus  renewal  should  be  an  important 
part  of  our  long-range  program  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education  facilities  in 
every  State  across  the  land. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  today  introduced  the  College 
Campus  Renewal  Act.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  this  new  bill.  It  is  a 
simple  bill  that  makes  the  removal  of 
obsolescence  on  college  campuses  part  of 
the  national  policy  of  development  for 
higher  education.  A  10-percent  bonus 
for  constructing  facilities  in  accordance 
with  comprehensive  planning  for  the  in- 
stitution should  encourage  and  help  fi- 
nance this  important  activity. 

This  Congress  is  voting  bold  new  pro- 
grams in  shaping  a  partnership  between 
the  Federal  and  local  level  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  education.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  the  job  well. 

Campus  renewal  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  development  of  higher  education  fa- 
cilities in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  11816 
A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  financing  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  in  under- 
.   graduate  and  graduate  Institutions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "College  Campus 
Renewal  Act". 


FINDINGS 

Sec  2.  The  growing  obsolescence  of  many 
buildings  on   the  campuses  of   Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  Nation  presents 
a  problem  that  demands  Immediate  action. 
Many  buildings  are  no  longer  adapted  to  tUe 
academic   purposes    for     which    they    were 
originally  constructed.     Many  buildings  are 
unsafe,  expensive  to  maintain,  and  located 
In  such  a  way  as  not  to  allow  the  most 
efficient  and  best  arrangement  of  buUdings 
on    the    campus.     Functional    or   structural 
obsolescence    and    inefficient    utilization    of 
facilities    and    land     area    on     the    campus 
cause  an  unnecessary  drain  on  the  budgets 
of   public    and    private    colleges,     and    can 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  grants  and  loans 
made  under  Federal  programs  In  support  of 
higher  education.     The  expansion  of  facul- 
ties   to    accommodate    the    ever-Increasing 
numbers  of  youth  In  need  of  higher  educa- 
tion must  now  be  accompanied  by  a  care- 
fully  planned,    program    for    modernization 
and   replacement   of    obsolete   or   inefficient 
facilities   on   our  college  camp\ises. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
ACT    OF    1963 
Sec.  3.  (a)   Section  106  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation FaciUties  Act  of   1963  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ELIGIBILITT   FOE   GRANTS 

"Sec.  106.  An  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation shaU  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  facility  under  this 
title  only  If  such  construction  will,  either 
alone  or  together  wtth  other  construction  to 
be  undertaken  witwn  a  reasonable  time,  (1) 
result  in  an  urgently  needed  substantial 
expansion  of  the  institutions  student  en- 
roUment  capacity  or  capacity  to  carry  out 
extension  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams on  the  campus  of  such  institution,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  new  institution  of  higher 
education,  result  in  creating  xirgently  needed 
enrollment  capacity  or  capacity  to  carry 
out  extension  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams on  t!ie  campus  of  such  institution,  or 

(3)  result  in  modernization  or  removal  or 
replacement  of  a  facility  that  is  functionally 
or  structurally  obsolete  or  inefficient." 

(b)  Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  term  'construction'  means 
(A)  erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  intial  equipment  therefor;  or  (B) 
acquisition  of  existing  structures  not  owned 
by  the  institution  Involved:  or  (C)  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  conversion,  or  improve- 
ment (including  the  acquisition  and  instal- 
lation of  initial  equipment,  or  modernization 
or  replacement  of  built-in  equipment)  of 
existing  structures;  or  (D)  removal  of  an 
obsolete  facility  and  restoring  and  land- 
scaping the  land  in  Its  place;  or  (E)  a  com- 
bination of  any  two  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going." 

(c)  Tlie  tliird  sentence  of  section  107(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"utilizing  existing  faculties",  the  words 
"and  malting  progress  towards  eliminating 
obsolete  and  inefficient  structures". 

(d)  Section  108(b)  (5)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Faculties  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(5)  The  commissioner  determines  tnat 
the  construction  will  be  undertaken  In  an 
economical  manner  and  wlU  not  be  of  elab- 
orate or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and 
(if  applicable)  will  remove  functional  or 
structural  obsolescence  and  Increase  the 
efficient  utlUzaUon  of  the  campus  or  a 
faculty:  and". 

(e)  Section  107(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
adding  a  sentence  to  read.  "The  Commis- 
sioner may  increase  the  amount  of  a  grant 


by  an  additional  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  grant  for  any  project  which 
lias  been  certified  to  him  by  the  appropriate 
State  commission  as  being  in  conformity 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  developed  for 
the  institution." 


"$$$  and  Sense"— A  Best  Seller 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i. 
OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MtNirZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  1965 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need 
hardly  mention  to  my  colleagues  that 
despite  the  remarkable  prosperity  which 
om-  great  Nation  is  enjoying,  many 
families  are  having  difficulty  making 
both  ends  meet.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  out- 
standing book  which  Fleet  Publishing 
Corp.,  has  just  released.  It  is  Ella  Gale's 
••$$$  and  Sense,  Your  Complete  Guide  to 
Wise  Buying,"  with  a  preface  by  our 
good  friend.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan. 

In  my  o\\ti  congressional  district,  we 
have  many  large  families,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  find  homes  with  five 
or  more  children.  And  although  condi- 
tions are  improving  because  of  the  new 
taconite  plants,  it  is  not  easy  to  properly 
feed,  house,  clothe,  and  educate  a  large, 
or  for  that  matter,  a  small  family.  This 
problem  is  not  peculiar  to  my  district. 
When  the  session  ends,  many  of  us  will 
be  going  home  to  face  similar  conditions. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  heartily 
recommend  Ella  Gale's  "$$$  and  Sense." 
and  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
describe  it. 

This  is  a  book  on  how  to  buy  wisely. 
It  is  not  a  book  on  budgeting.  Ella  Gale 
believes  that  strict  budgeting  is  not  only 
difficult  in  the  home,  it  is  the  cause  of 
much  family  friction.  The  difficulty  of 
budgeting  is  something  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  are  well  aware  of — and — on  a 
grand  scale.  So.  as  far  as  family  budg- 
eting is  concerned.  Ella  Gale  says:  . 

You  don't  necessarily  have  to  cut  to  the 
bone  to  get  more  out  of  your  income.  Nor 
must  you  set  up  a  budget,  a  thing  most 
families  detest.  But  you  do  have  to  plan 
your  spending  and  your  saving,  and  "you" 
means  everyona  in  the  family,  children  in- 
cluded. Some  Of  the  worst  money  leaks  are 
caused  by  children  whose  parents  are  too 
soft  to  admit.    It's  too  expensive. 

She  warns: 

Mismanaging  the  family  paycheck  can 
bring  many  problems.  Often  It  means  a 
needlesslv  lower  standard  of  living.  Always, 
It  means' doing  without  some  of  tht  things 
the  family  would  like. 

"$$$  and  Sense"  is  jampacked  with 
basic  information  on  consumer  problems 
and  how  to  solve  them.  Senator  Hart 
aptly  phrased  it  in  his  preface  when  he 
said: 

The  wbole  gambit  of  purchasing  decisions 
Is  covered  here— and  covered  well.  WHether 
you  absorb  one  or  two  new  facts — or  two 
hundred— I  would  rate  this  book  as  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  consumer  education. 
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When  Senator  Hart  speaks  of  the 
whole  gambit  of  purchasing  decisions,  he 
is  not  exaggerating.  For  example,  in  her 
chapter  "How  To  Save  on  Household 
Equipment,"  Ella  Gale  not  only  tells  how 
to  get  a  good  buy,  but  goes  into  this  kind 
of  detail: 

When  It  comes  to  demonstrators  or  floor 
models — stoves  are  a  good  buy,  electric  dish- 
washers aren't. 

In  the  chapter  "Cut  Your  Clothing 
Costs,"  she  says  that  the  best  shoe  buys, 
especially  for  children,  are  those  with 
leather  tops  and  synthetic  soles.  She 
disagrees  with  shoe  people  who  think  the 
most  expensive  shoes  are  a  must  for  chil- 
dren. She  thinks  the  middle-priced 
shoes  are  a  better  buy.  Speaking  of 
leather  uppers,  she  admits  "many  syn- 
thetics wear  longer  and  cost  less  than 
leather."    But  she  adds : 

I  think  ifs  better  to  have  a  leather  shoe 
that's  comfortable  than  a  synthetic  that  re- 
verts to  its  original  shape. 

She  recommends  clothes  that  actually 
grow  with  a  child.  This  new  develop- 
ment permits  the  mother  to  merely  pull 
a  thread  and  add  inches  to  coats,  trous- 
ers, dresses,  and  underwear  for  growing 
boys  and  girls. 

Ella  Gale  tells  "How  to  Stretch  Your 
Food  Dollars"  in  a  meaty  chapter.  She 
describes  in  detail  how  to  comparison 
shop,  find  the  stores  with  the  best  buys, 
and  she  urges  consumers  to  arm  them- 
selves against  becoming  impulse  buyers. 
She  warns: 

This  kind  of  buying  is  a  real  strain  on  the 
income  and  must  be  avoided  if  you  are  in 
earnest  about  stretching  your  dollars.  It  Is 
easy.  Never  go  shopping  unchaperoned. 
Take  a  shopping  list  with  you  and  stick  to 
it. 

"$$$  and  Sense,"  is  bui-sting  with  in- 
formation on  how  to  save  money,  or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  how  to  stretch  your 
dollar.  Her  chapter  "Buying  on  Credit" 
illustrates  how  you  can  save  as  much  as 
S57.58  in  interest  charges  when  you  make 
a  $200  pui-chase  on  the  installment  plan. 
She  also  tells  in  simple,  down-to-earth 
terms  how  to  figure  true  interest  rates. 

Since  trading  stamps  have  become  a 
problem  of  concern  to  the  Congress,  her 
chapter  on  trading  stamps  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  us  in  the  Congress.  She 
says: 

I  found  It  extremely  difficult  to  compare 
an  item  at  the  trading  store  with  the  same 
thing  at  one  or  more  discount  stores. 

Checking  the  prices  of  a  nationally  ad- 
vertised electric  iron,  it  sold  for  $17.88 
in  a  discount  store,  and  for  6^4  books  of 
stamps  at  the  trading  stamp  redemp- 
tion center.  Figuring  the  stamps  are 
worth  $3  per  book,  the  iron  cost  approxi- 
mately $20.25  in  trading  stamps.  She 
concludes  with : 

I  checked  the  large  department  store  in 
town  that  claims  it  cuts  prices  to  meet  the 
discount  store  prices.  It  carried  the  same 
iron  for  only  $13.98 — a  84  saving  over  the 
discount  store.  Obviously,  the  best  place  to 
buy  was  the  department  store,  not  the  trad- 
ing stamp  center  or  the  discount  store. 

In  the  chapter  "Your  Dream  Home," 
Ella  Gale  has  a  22-point  check  list  for 
new  home  purchasers.    For  those  who 


want  to  buy  older  homes,  she  not  only 
warns  of  23  hidden  dangers,  but  lists 
costs  and  hazards  of  renovations  and 
repairs. 

The  book  is  full  of  tips — to  save  dollars. 
There  is  specific  information  on  how  to 
buy  sheets,  towels,  blankets,  bedspreads. 
How  to  select  and  save  on  furniture,  car- 
pets, curtains,  and  mattresses.  She 
carefully  describes  how  to  save  money 
on  electrical  equipment  and  tells  under 
what  conditions  it  is  better  to  use  a  self- 
service  laundry  than  to  purchase  a  wash- 
ing machine.  The  food  and  clothing 
chapters  are  loaded  with  Information  on 
how  to  buy  every  kind  of  canned,  frozen, 
fresh,  and  packaged  food,  and  every 
item  of  clothing  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  She  warns  of  deceptive  ad- 
vertising, phoney  markups,  and  phoney 
markdowTis.  and,  a  subject  of  interest  to 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress,  deceptive 
packaging  and  labeling. 

According  to  Ella  Gale,  if  a  detergent 
costs,  say.  $2.15  for  9  pounds,  13  ounces, 
"it  still  is  almost  Impossible  for  the  aver- 
age housewife  to  determine  the  best  buy 
unless  she  has  a  computer  or  a  cost- 
weight  table."  And  so,  she  has  included 
in  the  book  a  marvelous  new  cost-weight 
table,  developed  by  Cornell  University. 
Readers  of  '$$$  and  Sense"  will  be  able 
to  tell  at  a  glance,  the  cost  per  pound  of 
everything  from  toothpaste  to  dehy- 
drated potatoes. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  book  has  ap- 
peared under  the  authorship  of  Ella  Gale. 
And.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reveal  that  she  is  someone 
many  of  you  know,  for  she  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Washington  scene  for  many 
years.  You  know  her  as  Ella  G.  Roller, 
and  under  this  name  she  is  known  to 
many  of  my  constituents,  since  as  far 
back  as  1948. 

I  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  your  attention 
Ella  Gale's  "$$$  and  Sense,  Your  Com- 
plete Guide  to  Wise  Buying."  It  is  com- 
plete in  its  coverage,  easy  to  read  and 
often  lively  in  its  style. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  would  be  to 
investigate  and  study  the  practices  fol- 
lowed by  the  Office  of  Education  to  de- 
termine whether  such  practices  ade- 
quately insure  that  Federal  funds  are 
not  used  either  to  pay  salaries  or  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  to  persons 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  view  of  the  recurring  demonstra- 
tions against  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  cer- 


tain professors  and  students,  it  seems 
high  time  that  Congress  investigate  all 
programs  under  which  Federal  funds  are 
made  available  for  educational  purposes 
to  make  certain  these  persons  do  not 
benefit.  Americans  have  every  right  to 
responsibly  criticize  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  of  any  administration,  and  un- 
questionably a  great  number  now  en- 
gaged in  demonstrating  against  the  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam  are  loyal 
Americans;  but  beyond  this,  a  line  must 
be  drawn. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  recently  released  a  staff  study 
prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws.  The  study  indicates  that 
the  recent  surge  of  criticism  of  adminis- 
tration E>olicies  in  Vietnam  could  be  di- 
vided into  four  broad  categories.  First. 
Honest  criticism  by  loyal  Americans  who- 
oppose  communism  but  believe  that  the 
method  we  are  using  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
is  wrong.  Second.  Honest  criticism  by 
those  who  believe  that  communism  is  not 
a  real  threat  or  who  believe  that  Vietnam 
is  outside  our  sphere  of  influence  and 
that  we  are  pursuing  an  unwise  course 
in  committing  ground  troops  to  a  war  in 
that  area.  Third.  Honest  criticism  by 
convinced  pacifists  who  believe  that  force 
is  wrong  in  any  and  all  circumstances. 

While  many  might  violently  disagree 
with  the  views  expressed  by  those  in 
these  three  categories,  my  resolution 
would  be  aimed  at  the  fourth  group  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  dishonest  criticism  and  who  appear 
to  support  the  general  aims  of  commu- 
nism. These  persons  look  upon  America 
as  the  villain  and  communism  as  the 
real  hope  of  the  future. 

It  was  recently  reported  that  one  who 
would  fall  in  the  fourth  category  received 
a  graduate  fellowship  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  1961  under  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  It  was  a 
3-year  award  in  international  relations 
and  comparative  government,  amount- 
ing to  $6,600.  The  recipient  of  this  grant 
reportedly  admitted  that  he  was  a  "pro- 
fessed Marxist"  and  would  like  to  see  the 
Communists  win  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  imperative  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
should  develop  strict  guidelines  for  use 
by  the  Office  of  Education  to  insure  that 
no  Federal  funds,  from  any  Federal  pro- 
gram, whether  it  be  loans,  grants,  or 
otherwise,  would  be  u.sed  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  or  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  to  students  who  in- 
tentionally oppose  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  should  demand, 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try and  American  servicemen  every- 
where, that  if  loans  or  grants  are  being 
made  to  any  such  person,  they  be  imme- 
diately suspended  and  that  proper  legal 
action  should  be  instituted  to  recover 
any  and  all  amounts  previously  loaned 
or  granted  to  any  person,  or  persons, 
engaging  in  anti- American  demonstra- 
tions, criticisms,  or  other  activity. 

Therefore,  as  previously  stated,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  Office  of 
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Education  and  requiring  the  committee     ^Wo'^^^^lu^l^'^/rlcSis,^^'^^^^^^^  Our  basic  policy  of  defense  in  this  cru- 

fS^take  a  look  at  the  present  practices  of     Jj^f  °^^f  ^^^^^ss  towk^^  cial  period  of  world  turmoil  has  been 

the  Office  of  Education  to  see  what  13    Jf^P^^^7Jt'^°|^iety,  begun  Uttle  more     constant.    The  primary  purpose  of  our 


the  Office  of  Education  w^^  .....^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^            ^^^^ 

being  done  to  keep  ^^^f^^J^^^^!^^^  than  4  years  ago  in  the  New  Frontier  pro- 

^"frrsfof  conduct  KicaT  to  the  posals  o'f  our  late  beloved  President  John 

on  a  course  ui  ^"         .          ,^^ ^  p  Kennedy. 


Sltereste^ofthe  United  States,  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  622 
TO  authorize  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Office  of  Education 
That   the   Committee   on   Education   and 
Ubor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
U  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
practices  followed  by  the  Office  of  Education 
in  orovidlng  assistance  for  education,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  such  practices 
Adequately  Insure  that  Federal  '"^ds  are  not 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  of.  or  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to.  persons  who    though 
Willing  to  accept  such  Federal  funds,  are  in 
Tatt  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution  the   committee   or   subcommittee   is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
united  States,  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  Is 
in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of    such     books,     records,     correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  ^nd  documents  as  it 
deems  necessary;    except  ^^at  neither  the 
committee    nor    any   subcommittee    thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  uiiless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.     Subpenas  may   be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  any  member  of  the  Committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person    designated    by    such    Chairman    or 

member.  ^  ^     ..^  ti«,,co 

The  Committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion Shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 


Toward  the  Great  Society 


President  Johnson  outlined  the  scope 
of  the  Great  Society  program  in  his  re- 
marks at  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
May  22, 1964: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  three 
places  where  we  begin  to  build  the  Great 
Society— m  our  cities.  In  our  countryside.  In 
our  classrooms.  The  Great  Society  Is  not 
a  safe  harbor,  a  resting  place,  a  final  objec- 
tlv3.  a  finished  work.-  It  is  a  challenge  con- 
stantly renewed,  beckoning  us  toward  a  des- 
tiny where  the  meaning  of  our  lives  matches 
the  marvelous  products  of  our  labor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  has  forged  a  historic  record  of 
accomplishment  and  progress  beyond 
any  session  in  our  Nation's  proud  history. 
The  Democratic  team — combining  the 
vigorous  and  forward-looking  leadership 
of  President  Johnson.  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  and  the  able  members  of  the 
executive  branch  with  the  brilliant  and 
tireless  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate— has  carried  forward 
the  programs  and  policies  that  received 
such  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confi- 
dence from  the  American  people  last 
November. 


The  89th  Congress  has  moved  foi-ward 
on  dozens  of  important  fronts  toward 
the  achievement  of  these  far-reaching 
objectives  to  help  bring  about  a  better 
life  for  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 
As  we  adjourn  after  more  than  some  10 
months  of  intensive  legislative  effort,  it 
is  important  that  we  review  our  prog- 

rcss  * 

First,  in  broad  terms  of  the  state  of 
our  national  economy,  our  defense  pos- 
ture in  a  troubled  world,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  our  international  commitments 
in  our  relationships  with  other  nations; 
and  second,  in  terms  of  the  specific  leg- 
islative accomplishments  that  have  been 
enacted  into  law.  many  of  them  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  patient  consideration, 
tireless  effort,  and  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

We  are  enjoying  the  most  prosperous 
period  in  our  long  history.  The  current 
economic  upswing  has  now  continued  for 
56  months.  Unemployment  has  been  re- 
duced to  4.4  percent— September  1965— 
the  lowest  rate  in  8  years.  Our  economy 
is  growing  at  an  unprecedented  7.9  per- 
cent rate,  based  on  the  first  half  of  1965. 
Weekly  wages  are  at  an  alltime  high. 
Corporate  profits  after  taxes  are  at  record 
highs.  Industrial  production  continues 
to  soar. 

Our  gross  national  product  is  exceed- 
ing the  most  optimistic  predictions  of  a 
year  ago.  Living  costs  have  continued 
stable.  Excise  tax  reductions  voted  by 
Congress  this  year  have  brought  new 
purchasing  power  to  every  household. 
American  families  are  now  enjoying  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  We  can  take  pride  in  the 
economic  advances  of  our  society,  which 
make  possible  the  tremendous  progress 
we  are  making  in  other  important  areas 
of  our  national  life. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  are 
not  complacent  or  satisfied  with  these 
economic  gains.  Poverty  still  stalks  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  citizens.  Crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency  still  afflict  our 
cities.  Housing  needs,  water  pollution, 
transportation,  and  educational  prob- 
lems are  still  unresolved.  Our  nonwhite 
citizens  have  not  yet  fully  achieved 
equality  of  opportunity.  While  we  have 
made  great  progress  toward  meeting 
these  challenges,  we  still  have  much  to 
accomplish  to  achieve  the  reality  of  the 
Great  Society. 


constant.  The  primary  purpose  of  our 
arms  is  for  achievement  of  world  peace 
through  strength— to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments to  free  nations;  to  deter  any  gen- 
eral war — nuclear  or  conventional;  to 
convince  all  possible  aggressors  that  any 
overt  action  would  be  futile;  to  assure 
mechanism  for  diplomatic  settlement  of 
disputes  through  the  full  utilization  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  to  work  for  an 
end  to  the  arms  race  through  enforce- 
able disarmament  agreements. 

We  have  continued  the  policy  of  bal- 
anced military  strength,  utilizing  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons.  We 
have  improved  the  management  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  Defense  Establishment, 
saving  many  bilUons  of  dollars.  We  have 
provided  needed  increases  in  the  military 
pay  schedule,  to  make  certain  that 
trained  personnel  is  available  to  serve  m 
our  defense  effort.  We  have  increased 
both  the  scope  and  extent  of  our  military 
capability— in  the  air,  on  the  ground,  and 
at  sea. 

FOREIGN   POLICY 

We  have  continued  our  positive  poli- 
cies in  dealings  with  other  nations.    Cas- 
tro's Cuba  has  been  increasingly  isolated 
and  has  become  more  dependent  on  So- 
viet economic  support.     Cuban  refugees 
have  been  welcomed  to  our  shores.     Our 
basic    immigration   policies    have    been 
modified  to  eliminate  the  discriminatory 
national  origins  quota  system.    We  have 
reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  the  free 
government  of   South  Vietnam  by  in- 
creased mUitary  efforts  to  resist  con- 
tinued aggression  from  the  north.    We 
have  revitalized  our  foreign  assistance 
programs   in   the   Western   Hemisphere 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  encour- 
aging social  and  economic  reforms  in  the 
recipient  countries.     We  have  strength- 
ened and  expanded  the  Peace  Corps.    We 
have  worked  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  in  helping  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  promote  international  co- 
operation. 

MAJOR   LEGISLATION    ENACTED 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  ,the 
House  adopted  an  important  series  of 
procedural  reforms  in  the  House  rules 
to  expedite  the  consideration  of  major 
bills  and  to  provide  for  more  democratic 
procedures.  Our  subsequent  legislative 
achievements  in  the  domestic  area  have 
been  spectacular.  A  list  of  the  major 
bills  enacted  by  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  follows: 

Medicare  and  social  security  amend- 
ments: Provides  hospitalization,  surgi- 
cal, and  nursing  home  care  for  persons  65 
years  and  older,  financed  through  the 
social  security  system:  increases  social 
security  benefits,  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1965.  and  makes  other  liberalizing 
changes  in  social  security  law. 

Elementary-secondary  education:  Pro- 
vides Federal  grant  program  to  Improve 
elementai-y  and  secondary  education  un- 
der local  control,  with  bulk  of  aid  for 
school  districts  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  families. 
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Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  excise 
tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various 
consumer  items  such  as  appliances,  tele- 
phone service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  elim- 
inates most  Federal  excises  by  1969. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  cur- 
rent urban  renewal,  public  housing  pro- 
grams, extends  PHA  loan  insurance 
program,  encourages  urban  planning  and 
beautification  in  housing;  provides  new 
rent  supplement  program  for  certain 
low-  and  moderate -income  families. 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machin- 
ery for  guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all 
citizens  by  prohibiting  poll  taxes,  literacy 
tests;  provides  for  Federal  registrars  in 
States  where  less  than  50  percent  of 
potential  voters  are  registered  or  voted. 

Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment: Provides  expanded  program  of 
grants  and  loans  to  communities  for  pub- 
lic works,  development  facilities,  and 
other  projects  intended  to  aid  economi- 
cally depressed  areas. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expands 
water  pollution  control  program,  grants 
for  waste  treatment  plant  construction; 
strengthens  Federal  enforcement  author- 
ity to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  streams. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level 
department  to  administer  programs  af- 
fecting the  70  percent  of  our  population 
that  now  resides  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Omnibus  farm  program:  Improves 
and  extends  feed  grain,  wheat,  daii-y  and 
cotton  programs,  encourages  cropland 
retirement,  bolsters  farm  income. 

Inunigration  Act  Amendements: 
Abolishes  discriminatory  national  origins 
quota  system  over  3-year  period;  estab- 
lishes a  170,000  annual  limit  on  immi- 
grants, special  preferences  given  to  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens. 

Appalachian  regional  development: 
Authorizes  comprehensive  State-Federal 
program  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  economically  depressed,  11 -State 
Appalachian  region. 

Manpower  development  and  training: 
Extends  and  expands  manpower  training 
program  to  assist  unemployed  in  learn- 
ing new  skills  to  qualify  them  for  better 
jobs. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  expand- 
ed 5-year  program  to  assist  colleges  and 
imiversities  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities; provides  student  loan  and 
scholarship   to   aid   needy  students. 

Economic  opportunity  program:  In- 
creases authorization  for  antipoverty 
program,  makes  other  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  various  parts  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Military  pay  increase:  Provides  an 
average  10.4-percent  pay  increase  for 
some  4.2  million  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  effective  September  1. 
1965 — 2.7  million  on  active  duty.  1  mil- 
lion reservists,  500,000  retired. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authoiizes 
3 -year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  plan 
and  develop  a  series  of  regional  medical 
programs  to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke. 

Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  assist  and  foster  broad  cul- 
tural programs  in  art,  music,  films,  bal- 
let, and  so  forth. 


Health  professions  education:  E^xtends 
and  expands  program  of  construction 
grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  other 
similar  educational  Institutions;  estab- 
lishes new  program  of  scholarship  grants 
for  needy  students,  increases  student 
loan  program. 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
establish  procedure  to  permit  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  become  Acting  President  if  the 
President  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties; 
provides  for  filling  the  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President. 

Congressional  organization:  Created  a 
joint  conunittee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  improve  and 
Streamline  the  work  of  Congress. 

Health  research  facilities:  Provides  for 
extension  of  program  to  construct  healtli 
research  facilities ;  estabUshes  three  new 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfaie  to  administer  ex- 
panded programs  in  this  area. 

Community  health  services:  Extends 
programs  for  public  health  services  pro- 
viding vaccinations,  immunization,  other 
preventive  treatment  of  diseases,  migrant 
health  cUnics.  and  grants  to  States  for 
general  health  services. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
initial  staflSng  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  centers. 

Drug  controls:  Expands  Federal  con- 
trol over  certain  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  to  reduce  the  illegal  use  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  that  affect  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Older  Americans:  Establishes  new 
Administration  on  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  progi-ams  to  assist  the  aged. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Extends  present 
law  to  assist  communities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  to  prevent  or  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime. 

Water  resources  development :  Extends 
and  broadens  research  program  of  con- 
verting saline  water;  another  new  law 
provides  grants  to  States  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  water  resources  planning  and 
development;  another  new  law  estab- 
lishes a  grant  program  to  assist  in  de- 
velopment of  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities  in  rural  areas;  a  sep- 
arate program  was  authorized  to  plan 
a  water  supply  system  for  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  country. 

Air  pollution:  Establishes  machineiy 
for  controlling  motor  vehicle  air  pollut- 
ants, accelerates  air  pollution  research 
program,  creates  new  program  to  find 
methods  of  disposing  of  solid  wastes. 

Highway  beautification:  Provides  for 
gradual  control  over  billboards,  signs, 
and  so  forth,  along  Federal-aided  high- 
ways of  the  interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems; offers  incentive  grants  for  im- 
provement of  scenic  areas  along  such 
highways. 

Federal  pay:  Provides  salary  increase 
for  Federal  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees, attempting  to  achieve  more 
equitable  relationship  with  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry;  makes  other 
fringe  benefits  in  pay  and  overtime 
allowances. 


High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes 
3 -year  progarm  of  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  development  of 
high-speed  intercity  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes 
new  3-year  program  of  Federal-State- 
local-technical  cooperation  to  provide 
technical  service  centers  to  disseminate 
findings  of  scientific  and  technological 
importance  to  commerce  and  industi-y. 

Retired  Goveriunent  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  increases  in  an- 
nuities to  retired  employees  of  Federal 
Government. 

Vocational  training:  Expands  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  to  aid  dis- 
abled persons ;  another  new  program  pro- 
vides Federal  loan  Insurance  to  high 
school  graduates  to  finance  tuition  at 
business,  trade,  technical,  and  other  vo- 
cational schools. 

This  truly  remarkable  record  of  ac- 
complishment has  been  achieved  despite 
the  traditional  tactics  of  harassment  and 
obstructionism  of  the  Republican  minor- 
ity. We  of  the  Democratic  majority  have 
acted  decisively  and  responsibly  to  carry 
out  the  overwhelming  mandate  of  the 
American  voters  lart  November.  We 
have  fulfilled  our  campaign  pledges.  We 
have  kept  faith  with  the  people  of  our 
Nation  who  believe  in  continued  progress 
in  the  1960's,  in  continued  economic 
growth  and  development  of  America's 
great  potential,  and  in  continued 
strength  and  resolve  in  our  defense  and 
international  policies  to  achieve  world 
peace. 


Adjournment  Schedule 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  Congressman  should  be  in 
his  district  to  confer  and  visit  with  his 
constituents  whenever  oflBcial  duties  do 
not  require  him  to  be  in  Washington. 

When  Congress  adjourns,  I  expect  to 
return  home  and  to  be  available  for  con- 
ferences and  visits  with  residents  of  the 
Fourth  District  in  the  courthouse  of  each 
county  seat  between  8:30  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
in  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

Allen  County,  Lima:  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Auglaize  County,  Wapakoneta:  Tues- 
day, November  2. 

Darke  County,  Greenville:  Wednesday, 
November  3. 

Miami  County.  Troy:  Thursday.  No- 
vember 4. 

Shelby  County,  Sidney:  Monday,  No- 
vember 8. 

Mercer  County,  Celina:  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 9. 

Preble  County,  Eaton :  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 10. 

No  appointments  will  be  necessary. 
Any  problems  with,  or  opinions  concern- 


ing   the   Federal   Government   wUl   be 
nroper  subject  for  conference. 

Of  course,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  residents 
of  the  district,  in  my  Piqua  ohice.  any 
time  that  Congress  is  not  in  session,  ex- 
cept on  the  days  scheduled  above. 


The  89th  Congress  Achieves  Amazing 
.'    Record  in  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  credited  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  with  the 
"greatest  outpouring  of  creative  legis- 
lation in  the  history  of  this  Nation." 
The  legislative  record  for  1965  has  been 
truly  amazing. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and 
long,  long  hours  to  achieve  this  record, 
but  as  one  who  is  proud  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  89th  Congress  in  1965,  I  can 
say  it  was  well  worth  the  effort  for  this 
Congress,  I  am  confident,  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  most  productive  ever. 

This  was  a  legislative  experience  dif- 
ferent from  any  I  have  had  in  the  many 
years  I  have  served  in  local,  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  The  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity and  productivity  was  present  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
time  the  first  gavel  banged  to  open  ses- 
sion January  4.  Meeting  at  noon  for 
the  seating  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
debates  began  immediately  and  it  was 
not  until  10:30  p.m.  we  adjourned  on 
that  first  day  of  the  session.  In  the  10 
months  that  followed,  the  pattern  was 
the  same,  day  and  night. 

For  those  of  us  serving  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  and  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  lu-gency  of  the 
floods  gave  added  impetus  to  the  pace 
of  those  opening  days  and  weeks  of  the 
89th  Congress.     We  immediately  pre- 
vailed   upon    the    President    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  send  a  team  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive  department  experts   to   the   Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  disaster  areas.    From 
that  point  on  it  was  a  continuing  effort 
to  assure  that  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible was  done  to  help  flood  stricken 
areas.     The  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster 
Act,  drafted  during  that  tragic  Christ- 
mas week,  was  introduced  January  4  and 
became  the  vehicle  by  which  the  Con- 
gress offered  a  large  measure  of  assist- 
ance, especially  in  the  area  of  road  and 
highway   rehabilitation.     Not  only   did 
this  help  the  disaster  areas,  but  proved 
of  financial  importance  to  every  single 
motorist  in  the  State  of  California.    You 
will   recall   that   the    State   imposed   a 
1-cent  emergency  gas  tax  to  finance  its 
obligations  in  the  road  repair  program. 
This  was  eliminated  three  months  earlier 
than  anticipated  because  of  the  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  channeled  into  the 


State  as  a  result  of  enaxjtment  of  my 
Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Act. 

Here  was  a  problem  which  was  faced 
and  solved  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
Another  legislative  achievement  of  the 
89th  Congress  is  a  project  on  which  I 
have  been  working  for  more  than  20 
years — authorization  of  construction  of 
the  $425  million  Auburn  Dam-Folsom 
South  reclamation  project,  on  the  Amer- 
ican River. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  reclamation 
projects  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
for  many  years.     For  every  dollar  spent 
in  construction.  Federal  agencies  antici- 
pate a  return  of  more  than  $3.61  over 
the  years.     This  return  will  be  reflected 
in  flood  protection  to  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, water  for  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural purposes,  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration, enhancement  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife    of    the    American    River,    and 
recreation  attractions  to  Placer  and  El 
Dorado  Counties.    Included  in  the  proj- 
ect are  the  Foresthill  Divide  and  Folsom- 
Malby  Canal  units,  primarily  to  provide 
water  resources  to  the  counties  of  origin, 
Placer  and  El  Dorado. 

In  the  area  of  national  legislation,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  move 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  to  extend  and  broaden  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act. 

A  companion  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the   U.S.   Senate   and   I   anticipate   the 
differences  will  be  resolved  soon  after  the 
2d  session  convenes  in  January  and  an- 
other piece  of  major  legislation  will  be 
signed  into  law.     In  the  field  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Congress  has  approved  my  pro- 
posal to  initiate  a  nationwide  program 
for  conservation,  development  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous 
fish.     Several  years  ago  hearings  were 
held  in  California  to  review  the  need  for 
such  a  program  in  our  State.     Following 
these,  I  drafted  a  bill,  calling  for  a  pro- 
gram in  California.     A  major  study  by 
the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
proposed  several  hatcheries  and  other  in- 
stallations   in    the    Sacramento    River 
watershed.    As  the  program  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  was  expanded  to  be   nationwide   m 
scope.     Congress  now  has  enacted  a  $25 
million.  5-year  national  program. 

A  fifth  bill  on  my  major  legislative 
program  is  that  to  create  the  250,000 
acre  Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  Shasta  and 
Trinity  Counties.  A  total  of  $44  mil- 
Uon  would  be  authorized  for  recreation 
development  around  Whiskeytown, 
Shasta,  Clair  Engle,  and  Lewiston  Reser- 
voirs. ,      ^    ., 

Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Second  Congressional  District  where  wa- 
ter resources  have  been  developed,  we 
have  seen  an  immediate  and  heavy  de- 
mand for  recreational  use  of  the  area. 
Black  Butte,  Folsom,  New  Hogan  are 
artificial  reservoirs  which  have  been  built 
and  proved  this  point.  Natural  lakes 
such  as  Eagle  Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe  have 
always  attracted  a  great  many  fisher- 
men boaters,  swimmers,  picnickers, 
campers,  and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
we  are  continuing  a  public  works  de- 
velopment program  for  the  Second  CJon- 


gressional  District.    Shortly  before  final 
adjournment    Congress    put    its    final 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  $51,500,000  irri- 
gation and  flood  control  program  for  the 
Second    Congressional    District    in    the 
current  fiscal  year.    This  included  funds 
for    the   first   acquisition    of   lands   at 
Auburn  Dam,  start  of  construction  of 
the  Stampede  Reservoir  on  the  Washoe 
project,  and  the  New  Melones  Dam  on 
the    Stanislaus    River,    continued    con- 
struction on  the  Cow  Creek  and  Clear 
Creek  water  systems  in  Shasta  County, 
the  Coming  Water  District  distribuUon 
system  and  the  long  Sacramento  Valley 
Canal  from  Tehama  to  Colusa  Counties. 
Funds  are  provided  for  development  of 
fish    facilities    on    the    Tehama-Colusa 
Canal    and   recreation   facilities   at   the 
Red  Bluff  diversion  dam.    Construction 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  intertie,  addi- 
tional loan  assistance  to  the  Nevada  Irri- 
gation  District   and   a  greatly   speeded 
survey  of  fiood  control  and  reclamation 
needs  of  the  north  coast  and  western 
Sacramento   Valley,    including    the   Pa- 
skenta-Newville    project,    also    will    be 
carried  out  during  this  fiscal  year. 

As  the  Congress  adjourns,  it  is  also 
time  to  look  forward  to  next  year  and 
the  budget  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  in  Jan- 
uary. I  have  proposed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  $63,- 
700,000  program  which  will  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  these  programs. 

Serving  on  two  major  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
challenging  this  year  as  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  had  full  schedules. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  responsible  for  disaster 
relief  legislation,  and  this  year  the  Na- 
tion has  had  its  full  share  of  disasters, 
starting  with  the  California  floods,  the 
midwestern  tornadoes,  the  Mississippi 
River  floods,  and  the  recent  devastating 
Hurricane  Betsy  which  caused  so  much 
havoc  in  New  Orleans. 

Several  other  major  bills  enacted  by 
the  Congress  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  incltide: 
Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment: Providing  expanded  programs  of 
grants  and  loans  to  communities  for 
public  works,  development  facilities  and 
other  projects  intended  to  aid  economi- 
cally depressed  areas. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expanding 
water  pollution  control  grants  for  waste 
treatment  plant  construction  and 
strengthening  Federal  enforcement  au- 
thority to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
strG  £Lm  s 

Highway  beautification.  Providing  for 
gradual  control  over  billboards  along 
federally  aided  highways  of  the  inter- 
state and  primary  systems  and  offering 
incentive  grants  for  improvement  of 
scenic  areas  along  such  highways. 

Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act:  Providing 
a  major  program  of  river  and  harbor  de- 
velopment, with  substantial  emphasis  on 
flood  control  and  prevention  of  major 
disasters  such  as  hit  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Mississippi  River  Valley  States. 
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Southeast  Disaster  Act:  Pi'oviding  re- 
lief to  the  States  of  Florida,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  devastated  by  Hurricane 
Betsy. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee had  an  equally  impressive  record. 
In  addition  to  my  bills  on  Auburn  Dam, 
WhiskeytowTi-Shasta -Trinity  national 
recreation  area,  and  small  reclamation 
projects,  the  committee  considered  and 
recommended  construction  of  the  Gar- 
rison and  southern  Nevada  reclamation 
projects,  the  establishment  of  Assateague 
National  Seashore  and  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 

This  committee  also  moved  legislation 
establishing  a  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  and  a  River  Basin  Commission 
to  coordinate  Federal-State  planning  for 
maximum  use  of  these  resources.  The 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  fixes  uni- 
form policies  on  provision  for  recreation 
facilities  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
on  multipurpose  water  resource  projects. 
The  Interior  Committee  also  is  largely 
responsible  for  a  5-year  $185  million  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  for 
conversion  of  saline  water  and  also  for 
the  drafting,  for  the  first  time,  of  com- 
prehensive policies  relating  to  conces- 
sions in  our  national  parks. 

In  addition  to  my  legislative  program 
of  direct  importance  to  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  and  that  related  to 
the  two  major  committees  on  which  I 
serve,  the  legislative  record  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  was  broad  and 
varied,  and  will  touch  the  lives  of  every 
single  one  of  us,  through  reduced  taxes. 
Increased  retirement  protections,  better 
schools,  and  a  healthier  life.  Here  is  a 
brief  summary  of  major  bills  which  were 
enacted  by  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress : 

Medicare  and  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments: Provides  hospitalization,  surgical, 
and  nursing-home  care  for  persons  65 
years  and  older,  financed  through  the 
social  security  system;  Increases  social 
security  benefits,  retroactive  to  January 
1.  1965,  and  makes  other  liberalizing 
changes  in  the  social  security  law. 

Elementary -secondaiy  education:  Pro- 
vides Federal  grant  program  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  un- 
der local  control,  with  bulk  of  aid  for 
school  districts  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  families. 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  excise 
tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various 
consumer  items  such  as  appliances,  tele- 
phone service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  elim- 
nates  most  Federal  excises  by  1969. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  cur- 
rent urban  renewal,  public  housing  pro- 
grams, extends  FHA  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, encourages  urban  planning  and 
beautification  in  housing. 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machin- 
ery for  guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all 
citizens  by  prohibiting  poll  taxes,  liter- 
acy tests;  provides  for  Federal  registrars 
in  States  where  less  than  50  percent  of 
potential  voters  are  registered  or  voted. 

Immigration  Act  Amendments:  Abol- 
ishes '"national  origins"  quota  system 
over  3-year  period;  establishes  a  170,000 
annual  limit  on  immigrants,  special  pref- 


erences given  to  relatives  of  American 
citizens. 

Manpower  development  and  training: 
Extends  and  expands  manpower  train- 
ing program  to  assist  unemployed  in 
learning  new  skills  to  qualify  them  for 
better  jobs. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  ex- 
panded 5-year  program  to  assist  colleges 
and  universities  to  improve  educational 
opportunities:  provides  student  loans 
and  scholarships  to  aid  needy  students. 

Military  pay  increase:  Provides  an 
average  10.4  percent  pay  increase  for 
some  4.2  million  unifonned  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  efifective  September  1, 
1965 — 2.7  million  on  active  duty,  1  mil- 
lion reservists,  500,000  retired. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  plan 
and  develop  a  series  of  regional  medical 
programs  to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  stroke. 

Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  assist  and  foster  broad  cul- 
tural programs  in  art,  music,  films,  bal- 
let, et  cetera. 

Health  professions  education :  Extends 
and  expands  program  of  construction 
grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  other  sim- 
ilar educational  institutions;  establishes 
new  program  of  scholarship  grants  for 
needy  students,  increases  student  loan 
program. 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
establish  procedure  to  permit  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  become  Acting  President  if  the 
President  is  unable  to  perform  his  du- 
ties; provides  for  filling  the  vacancy  of 
the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Congressional  organization :  Created  a 
joint  committee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  improve  and 
streamline  the  work  of  Congress. 

Health  research  facilities:  Provides 
for  extension  of  program  to  consti-uct 
health  research  facilities;  establishes 
three  new  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  ad- 
minister expanded  programs  in  this 
area. 

Conununity  health  services:  Extends 
programs  for  public  health  sei-vices  pro- 
viding vaccinations,  immunization,  other 
preventive  treatment  of  diseases,  mi- 
grant health  clinics,  and  grants  to  States 
for  general  health  services. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
initial  staffing  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

DiTJg  controls:  Expands  Federal  con- 
trol over  certain  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  to  reduce  the  illegal  use  of 
these  dangerous  dioigs  that  affect  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Older  Americans:  Establishes  new 
Administration  on  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  develop  programs  to  assist  the  aged. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Extends  pres- 
ent law  to  assist  communities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  progiams  to  pievent 
or  control  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime. 

Air  pollution:  Elstablishes  machinery 
for  controlling  motor  vehicle  air  pol- 


lutants, accelerates  air  pollution  re- 
search program,  creates  new  program  to 
find  methods  of  disposing  of  solid  wastes. 

Federal  pay  comparability:  Provides 
salai-y  increases  for  Federal  classified 
and  postal  employees  to  achieve  more 
equitable  relationship  with  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  private  industry;  makes  other 
fringe  benefits  in  pay  and  overtime  al- 
lowances. 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  reasearch  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  development  of 
high-speed  intercity  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes 
new  3-year  progiam  of  Federal-local- 
technical  cooperation  to  provide  tech- 
nical service  centers  to  disseminate  find- 
ings of  scientific  and  technological  im- 
portance to  commerce  and  industry. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  Increases  in  an- 
nuities to  retired  employees  of  Federal 
Government. 

Vocational  training:  Expands  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  to  aid  dis- 
abled persons;  another  new  pi-ogram 
provides  Federal  loan  insurance  to  high 
schpol  graduates  to  finance  tuition  at 
business,  trade,  technical,  and  other  vo- 
cational schools. 

You  will  agi-ee.  I  am  sure,  that  this 
list  is  impressive,  amazingly  impressive. 
Now  that  the  Congress  is  adjourning.  I 
will  return  to  the  19  counties  which  com- 
prise the  Second  Congressional  District 
to  discuss  what  has  been  done  and  what 
will  be  done  in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  opening  in  less  than  3  short 
months  from  now. 
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Jostice  Department   Investigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  GrayI  for  bringing  this  important 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
It  appears  that  the  Justice  Department, 
in  its  passion  to  pursue  Jimmy  Hoffa.  is 
sacrificing  the  public  interest  by  sup- 
porting and  defending  its  anti-Hoffa 
witness.  Edward  Partin.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  outlined  the  situation 
surrounding  Partin,  who  has  given  mas- 
sive testimony  against  Hoffa.  In  ex- 
change, it  appears  that  he  is  being 
shielded  from  the  lawful  consequences 
of  what  can  only  be  called  a  criminal 
career.  For  example.  Partin  has  been 
under  indictment  on  26  counts  of  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act.  an  act  intended  by  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  rank  and  file  union 
membership.  The  State  prosecution  for 
manslaughter  against  Partin  was  re- 
cently nolle  prossed.  Although  everyone 
knows  of  Partln's  whereabouts  and  activ- 
ities, he  has  never  l>een  returned  to  the 
Jail  in  Oregon  from  which  he  escaped 


and  where  he  had  been  serving  time  for 
violation  of  the  criminal  law.  ^  ,^  ^ 

Further,  I  am  reliably  Informed  that 
U  S  marshals  are  in  constant  attendance 
upon  Mr.  Partin  as  he  pursues  his  pri- 
vate activities,  marching  in  picket  Imes, 
driving  in  automobile  races  in  Alabama, 

and  so  forth. 

It  seems  clear  enough.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  made 
a  policy  decision  in  this  case,  based  on 
a  judgment  that  pursuit  and  prosecution 
of  Hoffa  outweighs  considerations  of  jus- 
tice punishment  of  criminal  offenders, 
protection  of  rank  and  file  labor  union 
membership,  and  of  the  general  pubhc. 

I  urge  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  pursue  its  investigation  of 
this  aspect  of  the  Justice  Department's 
administration.  There  is  ample  author- 
ity for  such  an  investigation— indeed,  the 
committee  adopted  an  authorizing  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  McCuLLOcHl  in  September 
1964.  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  20  to  13.  I 
trust  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  pursue  this  investigation  as  a  first 
order  of  business  when  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  convenes  in  January 
1966.  _^^_^__^^_ 

Publicly  Owned  Colleges  Will  Be  $1  Bil- 
lion a  Year  Short  on  Building  Programs 
by  1970 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  another  rush  of  students  to  the 
college  campuses  has  rung  the  alarm  to 
awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are  falling 
behind  on  providing  classrooms  and  labo- 
ratories and  libraries  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Last  spring  we  were  warned  by 
the  results  of  a  study  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  that  by  1970  public 
colleges  alone — that  will  be  bursting  with 
5.4  million  students — will  be  short  about 
$1  billion  a  year  in  providing  plant  and 
facilities.  Another  2.3  mUUon  students 
will  be  attending  private  colleges  and 
imiversities  which  have  just  as  much — 
or  more — difficulty  in  flnandlng  new 
buildings. 

BEVENTT-FIVE  PERCENT  FEDERAL  AID,  $1  BILLION 
A  TEAR  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED  NEXT 
TEAR 

If  the  young  people  in  elementary  and 
high  school  today  are  to  have  a  chance  to 
go  to  college,  we  must  adopt  an  expanded 
program  of  construction  at  once.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  change  the 
matching  ratio  and  greatly  increase  the 
dollars  available  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

Rather  than  expect  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  private  fund  drives  to  raise 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  construction,  we 
should  set  the  Federal  share  at  75  per- 
cent and  the  local  matching  share  at  25 
percent.  Rather  than  the  minor  role 
that  the   Federal   Government   Is  still 


playing  in  financing  college  facilities,  we 
should  move  swiftly  and  surely  to  meet 
the  shortage  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  proposal  I  am  making  calls  for 
Federal  aid  of  $920  million  a  year  for  5 
years  for  undergraduate  facilities  includ- 
ing public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes,  and  $240  million  a 
year  for  5  years  for  graduate  facilities. 
In  addition  Federal  funds  are  earmarked 
and  held  for  a  long  enough  period  to 
allow  State  colleges  and  universities  to 
get  matching  funds  passed  by  their 
legislatures,  most  of  which  only  meet 
evei-y  other  year,  and  to  allow  private 
institutions  to  raise  funds  on  a  well- 
worked  out  schedule  and  a  well-timed 
program. 

COLLEGE     ENROLLMENT    UP     13.5     PERCENT     OVER 
LAST  YEAR  IN   UPPER   MIDWEST 

Last  Wednesday's  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une had  a  story  by  Richard  P.  Kleeman 
telling  how  enrollments  have  risen  from 
199,000  last  year  to  more  than  226,000 
this  fall  at  colleges  in  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 
That  is  a  13.5  percent  Increase  in  only 
1  year. 

We  have  estimated  in  Minnesota  that 
instead  of  having  38,000  in  college  as  we 
had  in  1954,  we  wUl  have  118,000  in 
1970. 


STATES  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  PAT  FOE  COLLEGES 

The  inability  of  States  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  public  colleges  is  illustrated 
again  and  again  in  Minnesota.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  prepares  a  10- 
year  building  plan  and  requests  a  portion 
of  it  from  the  legislature  each  session. 
The  university  request  of  $35.7  million  in 
1961  was  cut  to  $12.5  million  by  the 
legislature.  The  1963  request  of  $21.7 
million  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  only 
$7.5  million.  In  1965  the  $48.5  million 
building  program  proposed  by  the  uni- 
versity was  cut  by  the  legislative  build- 
ing commission  to  $19  million. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  similar  fate  may  be 
in  store  for  the  university's  10-year  build- 
ing plan  for  1965-74  which  amounts  to 
$205.7  million.  No  doubt  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  recognize  this  as 
the  same  situation  that  exists  in  their 
own  States. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  case  in  which 
Congress  will  have  to  offer  a  solution  to 
the  problem  or  the  problem  will  not  be 
solved.  Certainly  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  will 
be  knocking  on  the  doors  of  our  colleges 
each  fall  cannot  be  told  to  forget  about 
college,  or  to  go  away  because  we  are  not 
ready  for  them  yet. 

We  must  channel  a  larger  share  of  our 
Nation's  resources  into  education.    This 
is  a  pressing  national  problem.    Con- 
gress must  give  it  priority  attention. 
My  bill  follows: 

H.R.  11790 
A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  Increase  the 
authorizaUon  of  apfx-oprlatlono  and  to 
provide  Increased  Federal  matching,  and 
lor  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  101(a)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "four"  and  inserting  "seven". 


(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
Of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  sum  lof  $460,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jvfne  30.  1966;  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize 
by  law"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  sum  of  $460,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sxim  of 
$920,000,000". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(d)  Section  101(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "third"  after  "close  of  the". 

(e)  Section  104(c)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "third"  after  "close  of  the". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
107(b)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  no  case  shall  the  Federal  share  of  the 
development  cost  of  an  eligible  project  under 
this  title  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  de- 
velopment cost." 

(b)  Section  202(b)  is  amended  to  read: 
"Grants  under  this  title  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  may  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  development  cost  of  any  such 
construction  project." 

(c)  Section  401(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'Federal  share"  means.  In 
the  case  of  any  project,  a  percentage  (as  de- 
termined under  the  applicable  State  plan) 
not  in  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  its  develop- 
ment cost." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  Section 
20i  Is  amended  by  striking  but  "four"  and 
inserting  "seven". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  Section  201  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  sum  of 
$120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  s\im  of  $120,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$240,000,000." 


Commission  on  National  Economic  Goals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  H.R.  11651,  a  bill 
designed  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
National  Economic  Groals.  I  believf  that 
an  independent,  bipartisan  commission 
of  this  sort  is  necessary  to  provide  ob- 
jective analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
Nation's  long-term  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  goals,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  this 
measure  their  complete  support. 

I  view  the  next  2  months  as  a  time  for 
reflection  on  our  fundamental  problems 
and  long-range  goals.  And  just  as  the 
Congress  needs  time  for  a  detached  con- 
sideration of  the  trends  of  our  society  so 
too  does  the  country  need  an  institution 
which  is  bipartisan  and  independent  of 
the  Crovemment.  whose  function  it  would 
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be  to  identify  long-range  economic  goals 
and  recommend  the  means  of  attaining 
them. 

The  Commission  on  National  Economic 
Goals  would  be  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
terms  of  6  years.  I  believe  that  this 
Presidential  appointment,  and  the  rela- 
tively long  term  of  office  would  lend  the 
Commission  stature  and  independence 
commensurate  with  its  responsibility, 
and  would  serve  to  attract  the  able  men 
such  a  commission  would  require. 

The  members  of  the  Commission 
would  be  drawn  from  various  segments 
of  our  economy  to  provide  expertise  on 
issues  of  concern  to  the  Commission. 
Organizations  representing  labor,  busi- 
ness, agricultuie,  professional  econo- 
mists, and  universities  would  each  pro- 
vide two  members  of  tlie  Commission, 
who  would  be  selected,  of  course,  by  the 
President.  The  pereons  appointed  from 
each  category  would  be  from  different 
political  parties  to  assure  the  nonpartisan 
quality  of  the  Commission.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  appointment  procedure  is  to 
provide  a  breadth  of  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic affairs,  not  to  have  each  the  In- 
terests of  each  category  represented,  in 
the  naxTow  sense  of  the  term.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  apFKJint  two  individuals  from  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  I  would  hope  that  these 
men  in  particular  would  be  generalists 
or*  humanists  who  would  address  them- 
selves to  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
as  this  relates  to  our  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, they  might  concern  themselves 
with  the  availability  of  outlets  for  the 
time  and  talents  of  individuals  who  may 
have  increased  leisure  time  due  to  shorter 
workweeks  in  the  yeare  ahead. 

The  Commission  would  have  full  access 
to  p>ertinent  Government  information, 
but  would  be  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  it  would  not  have  to  con- 
cern itself  with  defending  or  criticizing 
economic  policies  simply  because  they 
were  formulated  by  those  of  a  given  po- 
litical persuasion,  and  it  would  be  free 
from  the  pressures  and  bureaucracy 
which  plague  the  various  Government 
departments  and  bureaus. 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  commission  to 
identify  and  periodically  revise  our  eco- 
nomic goals,  and  to  assign  priorities 
among  them.  We  can  all  agree,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  want  to  foster  full  em- 
ployment, an  everexpanding  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  price  stability,  but 
we  face  extremely  difficult  problems  In 
planning  for  the  long  range  attainment 
of  all  three  objectives.  We  can  certainly 
increase  our  production  by  encouraging 
automation,  but  this  of  course,  aggra- 
vates our  employment  situation.  And 
many  of  the  measures  designed  to  in- 
crease employment  have  an  inflationary 
effect  which  is  quite  harmful  to  those 
who  are  living  on  pensions.  A  Commis- 
sion on  National  Economic  Goals  would 
address  itself  to  these  issues  in  an  effort 
to  define  feasible  goals  with  more  pre- 
cision, and  to  recommend  the  means  of 
maximizing  the  attainment  of  each  of 
the.se  objectives. 

The  Commission  would  submit  an  an- 
nual report,  which  would  supplement  the 


shorter-term  v/ork  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  would  stim- 
ulate constructive  thought  from  all 
quarters  interested  in  strengthening  the 
U.S.  economy.  In  perfoiming  its  work, 
this  commission  would  give  us  all  a  clear- 
er picture  of  where  we  are  going  and 
how  best  to  get  there,  which  will  cer- 
tainly add  strength  of  purpose  and  con- 
fidence to  our  economy. 


The  Danger  of  Creeping  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  certain 
circles  it  is.  I  suppose,  unfashionable  to 
worry  about  inflation  any  more.  Some 
economists  say  a  little  inflation  is  a  good 
thing ;  others  say  some  inflation,  whether 
good  or  bad.  is  inevitable.  For  what- 
ever reason,  talk  and  worries  about  in- 
flation have  dropped  practically  out  of 
sight  during  recent  unparalleled  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

This  may  be  a  useful  reflection  of 
confidence  in  the  economy.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  important  that  we 
face  a  few  facts. 

First.  Prices  have  been  going  up.  both 
wholesale — especially  for  Industrial 
commodities— and  retail.  Significantly, 
the  rates  of  increase  have  been  going  up 
in  recent  months  in  a  way  which  con- 
trasts sharply  with  figures  for  the  past 
several  years.  Many  of  these  increases 
have  been  in  foods,  and  therefore,  may 
be  seasonal  and  short-run.  But  they 
have  taken  place:  The  overall  cost  of 
living  rose  by  over  1.7  percent  between 
July  1964,  and  July  1965.  In  June,  the 
price  of  meat  had  increased  9.9  percent. 
Cereals  and  other  bakery  products  went 
up  by  1.6  percent.  Wholesale  processed 
food  costs  were  up  5.5  percent  in  August. 
There  were  other  price  increases 
throughout  the  economy.  Clothing  is 
up  1.1  percent;  transportation  is  up  1.8 
percent ;  rent  is  up  by  the  same  amount. 
Wholesale  commodity  prices  were  up  2.6 
percent  in  August;  overall  wholesale  in- 
dustry prices  were  up  1.5  percent;  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  industrial  inter- 
mediate material  was  up  1.7  percent. 
On  the  price  side  of  the  economy,  the 
pattern  is  general  price  increases,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  increases  occurring  in 
the  last  few  months. 

The  people  know  about  these  price 
increases,  and  they  are  worried  about 
them.  A  recent  poll  reported  that  87 
percent  of  all  women  think  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  going  up;  they  are  right. 
Even  more  important,  the  same  poll  re- 
ported that  46  percent  of  housewives 
think  that  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  can 
be  avoided;  I  hope  they  are  right. 

Second.  On  the  wage  side,  the  picture 
is  somewhat  less  grim.  The  general 
guideline  for  noninflationary  wage 
movements    is    that,    overall,    increases 


should  not  be  greater  than  increases 
in  productivity.  The  administrations 
wage-productivity  guideline  is  3.2  per- 
cent. In  contrast  to  this,  recent  wage 
increases  have  run  at  the  rate  of  around 
4  p>ercent  per  year.  The  recent  labor- 
management  agreement  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, commonly  regarded  as  a  leading 
indicator  industi-y  for  wage  settlements, 
is  difficult  to  compute  accurately.  Most 
economists  tend  to  think  the  settlement 
is  around  a  3.5  percent  increase,  al- 
though some  administration  economists 
say  it  is  within  the  3.2  noninflationary 
guideline. 

However,  the  overall  employment  pic- 
ture has  a  considerable  impact  on  wages. 
The  latest  data  show  a  4.5  percent  unem- 
ployment figure,  well  above  what  is  us- 
ually considered  full  employment.  With 
this  much  unemployment,  aggregate 
pressure  on  wages  ought  not  to  be  too 
strong.  However,  looking  at  the  figures 
in  the  aggregate  may  well  be  incorrect 
and  misleading.  For  example,  in  Mich- 
igan the  present  unemployment  rate  is 
2.6  percent,  a  figure  close  enough  to  full 
employment  that  labor  shortages  have 
started  developing  in  certain  sectors  of 
the  State's  economy.  Construction,  for 
example,  is  vei-y  tight,  and  wages  in  this 
sector  have  increased  sharply  in  the  past 
6  months. 

A  moderate  aggregate  unemployment 
rate  may  well  conceal  localized  areas  of 
labor  shortage,  which  lead  to  wage  in- 
creases, which  may  in  some  cases  spill 
over  into  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Third.  As  a  result  of  the  increased 
American  commitment  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  President  has  asked  for  an 
extra  $1.7  billion  defense  appropriation. 
It  is  expected  that  an  additional  sum  will 
be  requested  when  the  Congress  con- 
venes in  January.  In  any  event,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  outlays  on  defense 
will  run  a  little  over  $50  billion,  com- 
pared with  an  original  estimate  of  $47.9 
billion.  In  itself,  this  does  not  look  like 
much,  but  we  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  secondary  effects  of  such  an  in- 
jection of  defense  spending,  termed  by 
economists  "the  multiplier."  A  generally 
accepted  figure  for  defense  spending 
multiplier  is  2.  This  means  that  the 
overall  impact  of  defense  spending  on 
the  economy  will  be  around  twice  the 
original  sum.  In  the  case  of  the  $1.7 
billion  additional  defense  appropriation, 
we  can  expect  that  the  ultimate  stimulus 
on  the  economy  will  be  of  the  order  of 
$3.4  billion.  Should  the  President  ask 
for  another  $2  billion  next  January,  the 
total  impact  on  the  economy  will  be  of 
the  order  of  $7.4  billion.  Even  given  the 
overall  size  of  the  American  economy, 
this  is  a  considerable  injection,  no  matter 
how  you  slice  it.  In  my  own  mind,  it 
raises  a  real  possibility  of  overheating 
in  certain  defense-related  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

There  is,  then,  evidence  of  three  sorts 
of  substantial  worries  about  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy.  Prices  have 
been  going  up.  particularly  in  the  past 
several  months;  wage  increases  have 
been  running  somewhat  ahead  of  pro- 
ductivity gains,  with  considerable  local 
tightness  in  certain  labor  markets;  ex- 
pected increases  in  defense  spending  will 
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impact    on    the 


have    a    considerable 

^""JnTeneral,  those  who  do  not  worry 
much  about  inflation  at  the  present  time 
use  three  arguments.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
amine them: 

First.  Increases  in  defense  spending 
will  not  have  much  of  an  impact  on  the 
economy,  given  that  the  increases  are  a 
very  small  part  of  a  total  gross  nationa 
product  of  $665.9  billion.    This  may  well 
be  true  but  it  should  be  noted  that  de- 
fense increases  will  be  largely  concen- 
trated in  defense-related  industries,  thus 
bringing  up  the  real  possibility  of  lo- 
calized overheating  in  these  particular 
sectors  of  the  economy. 
■     Second.  At  present  tax  level?.  Federa. 
revenues  are  expected  to  grow  around  $7 
biUion  per  year;  with  this  fiscal  drag  op- 
erating in  the  economy,  we  should  be 
more  worried  about  maintaining  aggre- 
gate demand,  which  will  be  done  by  de- 
fense spending  increases.     But  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  assumptions   about  the 
full  impact  of  defense  spending,  the  fis- 
cal drag  that  so  worries  some  economists 
will  be  all  but  wiped  out. 

Third.  There  is  still  enough  aggregate 
slack  in  the  economy,  given  that  present 
production  is  running  at  around  90  per- 
cent of  capacity  and  given  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  over  4  percent,  to  prevent 
any  serious  inflationary  pressures  from 
building  up. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  critical  turn  in 
the  argument.  For  if  there  is  still  aggre- 
gate slack  in  the  economy,  then  we  can 
breathe  somewhat  easier.  I  contend  that 
although  there  may  be  overall  slack  m 
the  economy,  it  is  inaccurate  and  possibly 
dangerous  to  think  that  its  existence 
alone  will  in  some  way  insulate  us  against 
inflation. 

Let  me  try  to  explain.    Usual  theories 
of  inflation  are  distinguished  by  their 
concentration  on  aggregate  factors.    De- 
mand-pull inflation  is  explained  in  terms 
of  an  excess  of  aggregate  demand  over 
aggregate  supply,  leading  to  price  in- 
creases.    Cost-push  inflation  is  consid- 
ered in   terms  of   aggregate   wage   in- 
creases exceeding  aggregate  productivity 
gains,  with  price  increases  the  outcome 
In   both  cases,   since   both   prices   and 
wages  are  considered  to  be  perfectly  flex- 
ible with  respect  to  changes  in  demand, 
the  oiily  thing  which  can  lead  to  inflation 
is  aggregate  excess  demand. 

The  reason  for  this  conclusion  rests  on 
some  assumptions  which  I  think  are  in- 
correct.   It  is  assumed  that  if  there  is 
excess  demand  in  some  sectors  of  the 
economy,  balanced  by  deficient  demand 
in   other   sectors,   there   will   be   some 
changes   in  relative   prices   and   wages. 
But  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral price  level,  because  over  the  long 
run  resources  will  shift,  demand  com- 
position will  change,  and  price  increases 
in  excess  demand  sectors  will  be  offset  by 
price  reductions  in  insufficient  demand 
sectors.    Prices  and  wages,  being  flexible 
and  responsibe  to  changes  in  demand, 
will  move  in  the  long  run  to  balance  off 
excess  or  deficient  demands  in  paiticu- 
lar  sectors  of  the  economy,  without  lead- 
ing to  a  general  InflaUonary  price  in- 
crease. 


But  we  all  know  that  in  the  real  world 
this  is  simply  not  so.  Neither  prices  nor 
wages  are  that  flexible. 

As  Charles  L.  Schultze  pointed  out  in 
a  study  of  Recent  Inflation  in  the  United 
States : 

In  particular  wages  and  prices  are  mucli 
less  likely  to  be  flexible  In  a  downward  than 
In  an  upward  direction. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  clear.  Labor 
contracts  are  often  pegged  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  index,  and  industry- 
wide contracts  are  unlikely  to  show  a 
wage  decline  in  an  era  of  rising  profits. 
Business  pricing  is  likely  to  be  on  a  full 
cost-plus  basis,  rather  than  on  a  basis 
of  supply  and  demand;  diminished  de- 
mand will  not  necessarily  set  off  price 
reductions   if   costs   remain   about   the 

same. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any 
downward  flexibility  of  prices  and  wages. 
It  simply  means  that  the  amount  of 
excess  demand  required  to  raise  prices 
is  less  than  the  amount  of  deficient  de- 
mand required  to  reduce  them.  As 
Schultze  puts  it: 

There  is  an  upward  bias  In  the  general 
level  of  prices  such  that  a  large  change  In 
the  composition  of  demand,  even  when  aggr^ 
gate  demand  Is  not  excessive,  will  leaa  to  a 
general  price  rise.  The  rise  in  prices  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  impact  of  excess  demand 
m  particular  sectors  of  the  economy  on 
the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  wage  rates. 

What  all  this  means  is  very  simple. 
Inflation  is  perfectly  possible  without 
either  excess  aggregate  demand  or  an 
independent  increase  in  costs. 

Further,  inflation  in  one  sector  of  the 
economy  can  spread  to  other  sectors, 
even  in  the  absence  of  excess  aggregate 
demand.    Excess  demand  in  one  sector, 
say  semifabricated  goods,  could  spread 
via  cost  increases  to  other  sectors  in 
which   demands  are  not  excessive   and 
in  which  there  may  be  unused  capacity 
or  substantial  unemployment.    Creeping 
inflation  of   this   sort   is  every   bit   as 
dangerous   as   overall   inflation   of   the 
classical    kind.     Mr.    Schultze    suggests 
that  it  was  this  creeping  inflation  which 
was  responsible  for  the  observed  price 
increases  from  1955  to  1957.    His  judg- 
ment is  well  regarded  by  other  econ- 
omists. 

I  fear  the  economic  theory  I  have  out- 
lined above  may  well  apply  to  our  pres- 
ent situation.    On  the  aggregate,  there 
is  still  some  slack  left  in  the  economy; 
but  there  are  areas  of  localized  over- 
heating.    Construction  labor,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  is  extremely  tight  in  Michi- 
gan,   and   Increased   construction   costs 
could  spread  over  into  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.    The  impact  of  recent  in- 
creases   in    defense    spending,    overall, 
should  be  slight;  but  such  spending  is 
concentrated  in  certain  already  strained 
areas  of  the  economy.    Copper  and  cop- 
per goods  are  extremely  jtight  now,  and 
sharp    price    rises    have    already    taken 
place;  increased  defense  procurement  in 
these  areas  could  lead  to  further  price 
increases,  which  may  well  spread  over 
into  other  sectors.    The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  certain  areas  of  the  electronics 
and  machine  tool  industry.    There  have 
been  some  sharp  price  increases  recently, 


particularly  in  food  and  In  some  whole- 
sale prices.  Although  these  may  not 
have  increased  the  overall  cost  of  living 
index  too  sharply,  there  is  danger  that 
they  may  spread  Into  other  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

I  realize  it  is  always  unpopular  to  warn 
of  inflation  during  times  of  economic 
progress.  But  I  am  impelled  to  do  so, 
partly  because  of  the  evidence  I  have 
cited  above,  and  partly  because  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  dan- 
gers of  creeping  inflation.  This  could 
sap  our  economic  strength  and  seriously 
hinder  our  further  progi-ess. 

Viewing  with  alarm  is,  of  course,  only 
part  of  the  matter.  Solutions  must  be 
suggested,  and  this  is,  of  course,  much 
harder  than  pointing  to  problems.  Our 
overall  tools  of  economic  management 
have,  by  and  large,  worked  fairly  well, 
particularly  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Fiscal  policy 
has  promoted  the  orderly  expansion  of 
the  economy;  monetary  policy,  operating 
through  the  Federal  Reserve,  has  in  gen- 
eral been  fairly  responsive  to  the  needs 

of  the  tim^  .  ^  .v.  ^i. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  both  these 
tools  are  effective  in  the  aggregate.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  monetaiT  policy, 


which  is  particularly  undiscriminating 
in  its  effects  and  requires  a  long  lag  time 
to  take  effect.  Fiscal  poUcy  changes  are 
more  precise — witness  the  recent  tax 
cuts— but  take  a  long  time  to  come  into 
law.  More  precise  tools,  such  as  the 
Federal  Fleserve's  Regulation  W.  limit- 
ing terms  of  consumer  credit,  or  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  are  lacking.  The 
former  lapsed  in  1952,  and  the  latter  has 
expired.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning has  certain  contingency  plans,  but 
they  cannot  be  used  without  congres- 
sional authorization. 

I  hope  that  pointing  out  some  of  the 
dangers  which  may  be  ahead  will  give  us 
aU  a  sharper  sense  of  the  inner  workings 
of  our  economy,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  understanding  and  responsibility 
in  our  economic  actions. 


Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Colglazier,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  dispel  certain  misconceptions 
that  have  resulted  from  the  action  taken 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Colglazier,  Jr., 
commanding  general,  4th  U.S.  Army,  m 
connection  with  the  court-martial  case 
of  Pvt.  Winstel  R.  Belton.  On  at  least 
three  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
my  fellow  Texan,  General  Colglazier,  an 
officer  with  whom  I  have  had  a  long  ac- 
quaintance and  a  personal  friend,  has 
been  severely  criticized  for  his  action 
with  respect  to  this  case  and  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  set  the  record  straight  and 
remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  and 
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dedication  of  this  fine  Army  ofiBcer. 
Many  of  you  know  General  Colglazier 
and  have  seen  him  appear  as  a  witness 
before  your  committees  when  he  was 
serving  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logis- 
tics. He  is  a  great  oflBcer  and  soldier  who 
has  had  a  very  distinguished  career. 
His  action  in  the  Belton  case  was  not 
brought  about  by  callous  disregard  of  all 
things  we  hold  to  be  dear,  but  rather 
by  his  compassion  for  a  young  soldier, 
who  has  acknowledged  his  guilt  and 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate 
himself  by  joining  his  unit  in  Vietnam 
where  he  is  presently  sei-ving.  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
prepare  a  statement  for  me  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  the  Belton  case,  and 
I  am  sure  that  this  information  will  re- 
move any  doubt  that  may  have  arisen 
concerning  the  character  aiid  integrity 
of  a  devoted  Army  ofHcer. 
A  fact  sheet  follows: 

Fact  Sheet  E.xplaining  the  Circumstances 
OF  THE  Case  of  Pvt.  Winstel  R.  Belton 

Private  Belton  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning.  Ga..  when  that  division  was  alerted 
for  oversea  movement  to  Vietnam.  On  Au- 
gust 17,  he  Informed  his  commanding  officer 
that  he  was  on  a  self-Imposed  hunger  strike. 
As  a  result  of  his  actions,  he  was  charged 
with  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  and  placed  in  pretrial  confine- 
ment In  the  post  stockade  at  Fort  Benning. 
Since  these  actions  were  of  a  serious  nature 
requiring  a  complete  and  thorough  investi- 
gation, it  was  not  considered  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Army  for  Belton  to  accom- 
pany his  unit  to  Vietnam.  He  voluntarily 
ended  his  fast  on  August  18,  1965. 

A  pretrial  investigation  was  completed  and 
his  case  was  referred  to  trial  by  general  court- 
martial.  Subsequently,  his  defense  counsel 
presented  a  motion  for  a  change  of  venue, 
which  was  granted  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Continental  Army  Command.  His 
trial  was  then  scheduled  for  October  5  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  He  was  represented 
by  civilian  counsel  he  provided,  and  by  mili- 
tary counsel  who  was  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  officer  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice.  The  prosecution  was 
represented  by  two  officers  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps. 

Acting  through  his  defense  counsel  prior 
to  trial  Private  Belton  offered  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  offense  of  malingering  to  avoid  duty 
in  Vietnam  if  the  convening  authority  would 
agree  not  to  approve  a  sentence  greater  than 
1  year  In  prison,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  reduction  to  the  grade  of  private 
from  private  first  class,  and  a  bad  conduct 
discharge,  all  except  the  reduction  to  be  sus- 
pended and  remitted  after  1  year,  dependent 
on  Belton's  future  conduct  and  performance 
of  duty.  Belton's  offer  was  accepted  by  Lt. 
Gen.  R.  W.  Colglazier.  Jr..  commanding  gen- 
eral. 4th  U.S.  Army,  who  was  the  convening 
authority. 

Pretrial  agreements  are  common  In  both 
military  and  civilian  jurisdictions.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  agreement  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  convening  authority.  In 
agreeing  to  the  offer  of  the  defense.  General 
Colglazier  took  into  consideration  the  im- 
plied willingness  of  Private  Belton  to  fulfill 
his  duty  by  serving  in  Vietnam  as  previously 
ordered  and  the  soldier's  military  record  up 
to  the  time  of  the  hunger  strike. 

Private  Belton  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
found  guilty  by  the  court.  He  was  sentenced 
to  a  dishonorable  discbarge,  total  forfeitures, 
and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  5  years 
(which  automatically  Includes  reduction  to 
the  grade  of  private) .    Following  complftion 


of  his  review  of  the  record  of  trial,  on  Octo- 
ber 13.  the  convening  authority  notified  Bel- 
ton that  the  sentence,  reduced  In  accordance 
with  the  pretrial  agreement,  had  been  ap- 
proved and  that  he  was  being  ordered  to 
rejoin  his  unit  in  Vietnam  without  delay. 
The  commander  exercising  general  court- 
martial  jurisdiction  over  Belton  may  legally 
vacate  the  suspension  and  order  the  execu- 
tion of  the  approved  sentence  if  Belton  again 
fails  to  perform  his  military  duty  properly 
or  Is  guilty  of  other  misconduct. 

There  was  no  irregularity  in  the  request 
for  change  of  venue,  the  approval  of  that 
request,  or  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  a 
pretrial  agreement.  The  laws  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  metic- 
ulously observed  in  all  actions  pertaining  to 
this  case.  Determinations  In  the  case  have 
been  influenced  solely  by  appropriate  and 
relevant  factors.  The  type  of  discharge  Bel- 
ton eventually  receives  will  depend  on  the 
overall  quality  of  the  service  he  renders  dur- 
ing the  full  period  of  his  military  duty. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Salutes 
Lewis  E.  Phillips 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lewis 
E.  Phillips  is  a  man  who  never  had  a 
childhood.  At  the  age  of  9  he  found 
himself  selling  stove  polish  that  would 
blacken,  but  did  not  polish. 

At  the  age  of  13,  Lewis  and  his  brother 
bought  a  news  agency,  ran  it  themselves 
and  did  all  their  own  delivering  of  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

He  never  had  any  time  for  the  usual 
childhood  pleasantries. 

Today,  through  hard  work  and  a  great 
desire,  Lewis  E.  Phillips  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  National  Presto  Industries 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  president  of  Ed 
Phillips  &  Sons  Wholesale  Co.,  Inc. 

And  today  he  spends  most  of  his  time 
providing  for  others,  so  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  boyhood  that  he  had  never 
known. 

The  enthusiasm  that  Lewis  Phillips 
holds  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  takes  him 
to  Scouting  convocations  all  over  the 
world,  began  in  1940  when  Judge  Merrill 
Farr  imposed  on  Phillips  to  go  with  him 
to  the  local  Boy  Scout  camp. 

Phillips  recalls  that  the  camp  was  ill- 
equipped  and  was  using  a  mobile  kitchen 
borrowed  from  a  highway  crew,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  boys  was  undimmed. 

Mr.  Phillips  said: 

After  a  supper  of  salmon  loaf  the  boys 
made  a  speech  of  welcome  that  warmed  my 
heart.  From  then  on  I  was  heart  and  soul 
for  scouting. 

Would  Mr.  Phillips  help  them  in  their 
drive  to  build  a  new  kitchen?  Phillips 
decided  that  a  new  kitchen  was  not 
enough — these  Scouts  deserved  a  new 
camp. 

Twelve  years  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars later,  Lewis  B.  Phillips  dedicated  a 
new  camp  for  the  "men  of  tomorrow," 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


Nestled  in  a  wilderness  area  of  Wis- 
consin, surrounded  by  white  birch  and 
contrasting  pine,  and  dotted  with  small 
lakes,  Camp  Phillips,  with  its  many 
lodges,  fine  facilities,  and  excellent  staff 
now  serves  as  the  home  for  thousands  of 
Boy  Scouts  every  summer. 

Following  his  belief  that  character 
building  is  a  part  of  a  good  education, 
and  that  a  good  education  is  necessai-y 
for  every  man,  Lewis  E.  Phillips  has  been 
a  contributor  to  many  colleges. 

His  donation  made  it  possible  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  to 
build  a  new  art  center.  And  just  last 
week  the  Lewis  E.  Phillips  Science  Hall 
was  dedicated  on  the  campus  of  Wiscon- 
sin State  University  at  Eau  Claire. 

Mr.  Phillips'  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lar gift  allowed  this  science  building  to 
be  finished  according  to  the  original 
plana. 

Due  +o  the  shortage  of  State  funds,  the 
greenhouse,  the  planetarium,  and  the 
observatory  now  available  to  students 
would  not  have  been  completed  without 
his  donation. 

In  his  dedication  speech  at  the  pres- 
entation of  Camp  Phillips.  Lewis  E. 
Phillips  stated  his  beliefs: 

This  camp  is  a  symbol  of  our  way  of  life — 
a  concrete  example  of  democracy  at  work. 
For  generations  to  come  this  camp  will  stand 
as  living  testimony  to  our  bill  of  rights,  as 
written  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  that  great  Instrument,  the  founders  of 
our  country,  with  Incredible  foresight,  real- 
ized that  the  fundamentals  of  greatness  for 
any  nation  rest  upon  the  freedom  of  Its 
people:  The  freedom  of  worship;  freedom 
from  want;  freedom  of  opportunity;  and  free- 
dom for  all  men  and  women  regardless  of 
their  race  or  creed. 

Seeking  these  freedoms,  my  parents  threw 
off  the  shackles  of  an  oppressed  foreign  coun- 
try to  settle  here.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Although  not  possessed  of  worldly  goods,  my 
parents  were  blessed  with  an  Implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  American  way  of  life — In  the 
opportunities  It  had  to  offer  those  who  be- 
lieve that  freedom  and  work  are  man's  sal- 
vation. 

Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
opportunities  this  country  gave  me.  to  work 
from  a  newsboy  in  Manitowac,  Wis.,  to  the 
head  of  a  business  which  now  gives  employ- 
ment to  approximately  5,000  people. 

Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
opportunities  which  made  possible  for  me  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  In  the  building  of  this 
camp. 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
great  responsibilities  that  go  with  material 
success.  Such  success  Is  real  to  any  man 
only  as  It  reflects  the  success  of  his  neigh- 
bors. To  a  nation,  as  to  Its  peoples,  with  ma- 
terial possessions  comes  responsibility.  A 
man's  worldly  goods  are  of  little  real  values 
unless  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  to 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow  man.  We  must 
be  mindful  that  all  we  have  is  but  lent  to 
us — and  that  the  only  way  we  can  repay  our 
debt  to  Him  who  has  given  It  Is  to  give  to 
others  as  we  have  received. 

No  Congressman,  no  Senator,  yes,  no 
President  could  speak  greater  words  to 
the  future  leaders  of  the  United  States 
than  did  Lewis  E.  Phillips  at  this  camp 
dedication. 

This  man,  Lewis  E.  Phillips,  who  has 
given  so  much  of  himself  for  Scouting 
all  over  the  world,  and  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, will  receive  the  only  tribute  he 
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seeks  he  will  receive  tomorrow,  twofold, 
of  all  the  good  works  he  has  done  today. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
salutes  a  real.  honest-to-God  American. 
One  who  believes  by  word,  and  proves  by 
deed  that  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the 
youth  of  our  land  insures  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wishes  Lewis  E.  Phillips  a  long  and 
healthy  life,  because  our  Nation,  our 
world,  and  the  course  of  freedom  need 
men  like  him. 


Detection  of  Phenylketonuria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  on  August  12  the  junior  Senators 
from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  promote  the  detection  of 
phenylketonuria— PKU— and   other   in- 
born  errors   of   metabolism   leading   to 
mental    retardation.      Such    legislation 
would  authorize  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  to  pay  the  cost  of  blood-testing 
programs  and  other  screening  examina- 
tions. .  ^    i. 
The  simple  blood  test  used  to  detect 
PKU  in  infants  was  developed  with  pub- 
lic funds  by  Dr.  Robert  Guthrie  at  the 
University   of   Buffalo   and,   as   I   have 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  two 
previous    occasions,     is    an     important 
breakthrough  in  the  field  of  medicine.    I 
also  stated  on  May  17  that  Miles  Labora- 
tories of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  having  secured 
an  exclusive  license  from  Dr.  Guthrie  for 
the  life  of  the  patent,  that  is,  for  17 
years,  planned  to  charge  $262  to  pro- 
duce a  kit  to  test  500  babies,  although 
Dr.  Guthrie's  cost  to  produce  a  similar 
kit  was  only  $6.    Fortunately,  a  few  ded- 
icated public  servants  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
source  of  most  of  the  funds  used  to  devel- 
op the  kit,  became  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion and  determined  that  ownership  of 
the  invention  belonged   to   the   United 
States,  and  the  proper  action  was  sub- 
sequently taken. 

This  case  illustrates  the  need  for  pat- 
ent legislation  which  will  provide  that 
the  results  of  Government-financed  re- 
search must  be  made  freely  available  to 
the  public.  In  this  particular  instance, 
if  each  newborn  child  is  to  be  tested 
for  PKU.  and  the  Government  is  to  sub- 
sidize this  effort,  the  market  for  the  test 
kits  is  extremely  large  and  the  normal 
risks  of  production  are  eliminated. 
Therefore,  the  customary  justification 
for  the  granting  of  exclusive  rights  for 
the  production  of  a  new  invention  has 
no  merit  in  this  case.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  market  for  the  PKU  test  kits  is  vir- 
tually built  in,  when  we  note  that  the 
projected  figure  for  the  average  annual 
number  of  births  in  the  United  States 
over  the  next  5  years  is  4,960,000. 


Now,  a  little  quick  arithmetic  will  show 
us  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  pro- 
gram my  colleagues  are  advocating  under 
present  conditions  as  compared  with  the 
cost  the  taxpayers  would  have  had  to 
bear  had  Miles  been  allowed  to  retain 
exclusive  rights  to  produce  the  Guthrie 
test  kit.   If  Miles  had  secured  a  monopoly 
on  the  Guthrie  test  kit  and  was  able  to 
charge  52  cents  for  each  child  as  it  had 
been  planned  to  do,  the  annual  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  kits  alone  under 
the    program     proposed    by     Senators 
Prouty  and  Kennedy  would  cost  $2,579,- 
200  per  year.     Now  that  the  title  to  the 
invention  is  vested  in  the  United  States, 
however,  competition  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  hospitals  to  purchase  the  kits 
commercially  for  less  than  2  cents  per 
infant,  and,  for  those  hospitals  with  ade- 
quate facilities  to  produce  the  kit  them- 
selves, to  do  so  for  as  little  as  1.2  cents 
per  test  per  infant — a  difference  of  over 
50  cents  per  test  per  child.     The  cost, 
then,  to  produce  kits  to  test  all  newborn 
infants  in  a  year  will  be  $59,520,  or  $2,- 
519,600  less  than  would  have  been  the 
case  under  the  original  price  of  Miles. 

The  kind  of  abuse  that  was  almost  per- 
petrated in  this  case,  which  would  have 
cost  the  taxpayers  over  $2  million  an- 
nually, can  be  avoided  only  if  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  title  to  inventions  fi- 
nanced by  the  public. 

Obviously,  Senators  Prouty  and  Ken- 
nedy are  vitally  interested,  as  are  all  cit- 
izens of  this  country,  in  health  research 
and  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  results  of  this 
research  be  made  available  to  the  public 
at  a  minimal  cost.    Of  course,  they  are 
anxious  to  see  to  it  that  PKU  be  detected 
in  all  infants  so  afflicted,  in  order  that 
these  children  can  grow  up  to  be  healthy 
and  productive  members  of  our  society. 
The   junior   Senators   of   Vermont   and 
Massachusetts  have,  by  displaying  their 
intense    concern    in    the    PKU    testing 
program,  confirmed  that  the  benefits  of 
publicly  financed  research  must  be  made 
available  to  all  our  citizens.    In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  an  outrage  to  force  the  public 
to  pay  for  research  and  then  force  them 
to  pay  again  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
results  of  this  research.   Private  industry 
must  not  be  allowed  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  publicly  financed  research  while  our 
citizens  who  paid  for  this  effort  are  de- 
nied the   benefits   which  are   rightfully 
theirs  without  paying  monopoly  prices 
as  tribute.   Advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  have  no 
purpose    other    than    to    benefit    every 
American. 


New  Art$  and  Humanities  Foundation  Law 
Will  Bring  New  Spark  to  Lives  of  the 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  minne:sota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ERASER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 


manities Act  of  1965,  just  passed  by  Con- 
gress, will  bring  a  new  spark  to  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  $10,700,000  appropriation  we  have 
voted  will  benefit  the  people  in  Minne- 
sota as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
With  financing   of  this  program,  the 
Minnesota  State  Arts  Council  can  make 
great  strides  toward  setting  up  a  pro- 
gram like  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
New  York  State  Arts  Council.     On  the 
basis  of  an  appropriation  from  the  1965 
State  legislature,  our  arts  council  is  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  hiring  an  execu- 
tive   secretary.      With    Federal    aid,    it 
could  bring  new  vitality  to  all  parts  of 
the  artistic  life  of  the  upper  Midwest 
and  the  study  and  development  of  the 
humanities. 

In  the  Minneapolis  area  we  can  ex- 
pand the  program  of  such  excellent  cul- 
tural institutions  as  the  Guthrie  Theater, 
the  St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  the  Walker 
Art  Center,  and  the  Minneapolis  In- 
stitute of  Arts.  Such  programs  as  ex- 
panding the  number  of  weeks  for  the 
performances  given  by  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  sending  ovft  a  tractor  trailer 
set  up  as  an  artmobile  to  display  v;orks 
from  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
into  all  parts  of  our  State  and  region,  and 
providing  a  resource  center  for  amateur 
artistic  productions  and  architectural 
advice,  to  our  communities,  are  now 
possible. 

Mr.  John  Meyers,  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Arts  Coimcil,  and  other 
members  of  the  council  are  ready  with  a 
well-thought-out  program  to  put  this 
Federal  law  to  work  now  that  financing 
is  available. 

I  am  sure  that  the  foundation  will 
soon  follow  President  Johnson's  predic- 
tion by  having  "an  unprecedented  effect 
on  the  arts  and  humanities  of  our  great 
Nation." 

Report  to  the  People  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

THE    YEAR    1965:    A    YEAR    OF    ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  we  are  now  ending 
but  10  months  of  our  2 -year  tenure  of 
office,  this  89th  Congress  has  already 
been  praised  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  as  the  greatest  in  history. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  I  do,  shares 
the  satisfaction  and  pride,  which  you  ex- 
pressed in  delivering  to  us  the  President's 
•Salute  to  Congress,"  for  the  privilege  of 
having  a  part  in  the  massive  outpouring 
of  legislation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  diflBcult 
for  the  average  citizen— riierely  from  the 
reading  of  his  daily  newspaper  or  from 
snatches  of  radio  and  TV  reports  deal- 
ing mostly  with  controversial  angles — 
to  fully  appreciate  the  broad  scope  and 
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deep  impact  of  the  programs  we  have 
enacted. 

Only  a  comprehensive  listing  of  spe- 
cific major  laws  benefiting,  as  you  have 
pointed  out,  millions  of  people  and  de- 
signed to  improve  our  democratic  way 
of  life  can  draw  the  whole  picture. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
appending  such  a  compilation  for  the 
benefit  of  my  constituents  of  the  Third 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  This  covers 
not  only  the  broad  fields  of  international 
affairs,  national  economy,  education,  so- 
cial security,  health  and  welfare,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  governmental  and 
political  structure,  but  also  measures 
emanating  from  the  Armed  Services  and 
Merchant  Marine  Committees  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  sei"ving. 

Philadelphia,  with  its  Navy  yard.  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  and  other  related 
agencies,  and  with  its  great  port  facilities 
so  vital  to  foreign  trade  and  the  ex- 
port-import business  and  the  shipping 
industi-y,  has  an  important  stake  in  the 
legislation  of  these  two  committees. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  INTERNAL  SECtTRITT 

S.  800:  Authorizes  $15.4  billion  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  including  $6.4  bil- 
lion for  research  and  development,  tests,  and 
evaluation.      (Public  Law  89-37.) 

H.J.  Res.  447:  Appropriates  $700  milUon  ad- 
ditional for  fiscal  1965  to  press  Vietnam  cam- 
paign.    (Public  Law  89-18.) 

H.R.  7717:  Authorizes  $5.18  billion  for  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, administrative  operations,  and  re- 
search and  development  including  solid  fuel 
rocket,  and  nuclear  solid-powered  system  for 
spaceship.     (Public  Law  89-53.) 

H.R.  10775:  Authorizes  $1.78  billion  for  mil- 
itary construction  at  domestic  and  foreign 
installations.  Requires  notice  to  Congress  of 
futm-e  planned  base  closings.  (Public  Law 
89-188.) 

H.R  10306:  Prohibits  destruction  or  mu- 
tilation of  draft  cards  and  provides  Federal 
penalty  for  violations.     (Public  Law  89-152.) 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

H.R.  7750:  Authorizes  $3.36  billion  for  for- 
eign economic  and  military  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  Terminates  aid  to  any  na- 
tion failing  to  take  preventive  action  against 
destruction  of  American  property:  bars  sale 
of  surplus  foods  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
unless  President  determines  it  essential  to 
U.S.  national  interest.     (Public  Law  89-171.) 

HJi.  2580:  Abolishes  national  origins  quota 
system  In  Immigration  effective  July  1,  1968. 
Provides  for  admission  of  immediate  relatives 
of  American  citizens.  Fixes  annual  limit  of 
170.(X>0  from  all  former  quota  countries,  and 
120,000  from  Western  Hemisphere,  giving 
preference  to  persons  with  skills  and  pro- 
fessional abilities.     (Public  Law  89-236.) 

H.R.  2998:  Extends  for  3  years,  to  June  30. 
1967.  the  Arms  Ckjntrol  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  authorizes  $30  million  annually 
for  its  operations  and  research.  (Public  Law 
89-27.) 

S.  2054:  Authorizes  $115  million  for  Peace 
Corps  for  fiscal  year  1966,  including  $500,000 
for  research.     (Public  Law  89-134.) 

N.ATIONAL    ECONOMY 

H.R.  8371 :  Reduces  excise  taxes  by  $4.6 
billion  a  year.  Repeals  levies  on  furs,  Jewelry, 
other  luxury  items,  and  on  radio,  TV  sets, 
cameras,  household  appliances,  musical  in- 
struments, records,  spcwting  goods,  bowling 
alleys,  and  on  cabarets  and  general  admis- 
sions, effective  July  1,  1965.  Cuts  10  percent 
tax  on  automobiles  gradually  to  1  percent  and 


eliminates  communications  tax  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.     (Public  Law  89-44.) 

S.  3:  Establishes  Applalachia  Regional 
Commission  to  initiate  and  coordinate  pub- 
lic works  and  other  programs.  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  to  revive  economy  and  Improve 
skUls  and  health  of  area  residents;  author- 
izes $1.1  billion  for  1966.  (Public  Law 
89^.) 

H.R.  3818:  Repeals  requirement  of  25  per- 
cent gold  reserves  against  Federal  Reserve 
deposits.     (Public  Law  8&-3.) 

S.  974:  Extends  for  3  years,  to  June  30, 
1969,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962;  reduces  full  Federal  sup- 
port of  projects  to  90  percent  after  fiscal 
1966.  except  payment  of  allowances  for 
trainees;  maximum  training  period  extended 
from  52  weeks  to  104;  brings  training  pro- 
gram of  Area  Redevelopment  Act  under 
MDTA;  authorizes  $454  million  for  1  year. 
(Public  Law  89-15.) 

S.  1648:  Authorizes  4-year.  $3.3  billion  pro- 
gram of  public  works  by  loans  and  grants 
to  local  governments  and  other  public  or 
private  groups  in  economically  depressed 
areas,  communities,  or  regions,  to  develop 
industries,  facilities,  and  create  Jobs.  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-136.) 

S.  1588:  Authorizes  3-year,  $90  million  pro- 
gram of  research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  development  of  high-speed  intercity  rail- 
road  transportation.      (Public   Law   89-220.) 

S.  949:  Authorizes  3-year,  $60  million  pro- 
gram of  Federal  matching  funds  cooperation 
with  universities.  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  enterprise,  in  establishment  of 
State  or  regional  technical  services  centers 
to  disseminate  findings  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  commerce  and  industry.  (Public 
Law  89-182.) 

S.  2080:  Eliminates  silver  from  dimes  and 
quarters,  cuts  proportion  in  half  dollars  from 
90  to  40  percent.     (Public  Law  89-81.) 

H.R.  8283:  Authorizes  $1.8  billion  for  fiscal 
1966  for  antipoverty  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  provides 
for  training  for  chronically  unemployed  and 
s{>ecial  task  force  on  problems  of  aged  poor. 
(Public  Law  89-253.) 

H.R.  7847:  Increases  by  $120  million  to 
$461  million  limit  the  SB  A  may  lend  to  small 
business  investment  corporations  and  to 
State  and  local  development  firms.  (Public 
Law  89-78.) 

S.J.  Res.  81:  Authorize  Increase  from  $2.9 
billion  Federal  aid  for  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  for  fiscal  year  1967;  author- 
izes apportionment  to  States;  directs  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  report  highway  needs 
Jantiary  1,  1968  and  every  2  years  thereafter. 
(Public  Law  89-139.) 

SOCIAL  SECURITY,  HE.\LTH  AND  WELFARE 

H.R.  6675:  Amends  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide:  Hospitalization  for  person  65  and 
over,  effective  July  1.  1966;  optional  medical 
care  insurance  at  $3  a  month,  matched  by 
Government.  Increases  by  7  percent  all  so- 
cial security  payments,  liberalizes  eligibility 
rules.  Expands  and  increases  payments  un- 
der Federal-State  assistance  programs  for  de- 
pendent children,  blind  and  disabled.  In- 
creases social  security  taxes,  and  income  rate 
base,  to  finance  new  and  increased  benefits. 
(Public  Law  89-97.) 

H.R.  2362:  Authorizes  $1.3  billion  to  im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  grade-school 
education:  provides  for  3-year  program  of 
aid  to  school  districts  on  basis  of  percent- 
age of  pupils  from  lower  income  families  and 
5-year  programs  for  communitjrwide  sup- 
plemental educational  centers,  purchases  of 
textbooks  and  other  teaching  aids;  research, 
and  help  for  State  education  departments. 
Extends  for  2  years  to  July  1.  1968.  aid  for 
impacted  schools  districts.  (Public  Law  89- 
10.) 

H.R.  7984:  Authorizes  $7  billion  housing 
programs  for  4  years  Including  FHA,  urban 
renewal,  housing  for  elderly,  college  housing, 
60,000  new  units  of  public  housing  per  year. 


and  $800  million  annually  In  matching 
grants  to  communities  for  water  and  sew- 
er f aciUtles;  authorizes  rent  subsidy  for  some 
low-Income  families;  limits  interest  charges 
to  elderly  and  moderate-Income  home  buy- 
ers; permits  no-downpayment  insured  loans 
to  veterans;  expands  rural  programs.  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-117.) 

H.R.  2:  Authorizes  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  special  controls  over 
sales  and  distribution  of  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  (amphetamines  and  barbi- 
turates); fixes  strict  penalties  particularly 
for  offenses  involving  persons  under  21  years 
of  age.     (Public  Law  89-74.) 

H.R.  8131:  Extends  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  for  2  years  to  June  30.  1967;  authorizes 
$6.5  million  for  fiscal  1966,  $10  million  for 
1967.     (Public  Law  89-«9.) 

S.  510:  Extends  for  5  fiscal  years,  1966-70, 
the  Community  Health  Services  Act,  author- 
izes grants  to  States  and  communities  for 
mass  immunization  programs  against  polio, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and 
adds  measles.  Extends  for  1  year  general  and 
special  health  services,  including  those  for 
migratory  workers,  chronically  111  and  aged, 
and  grants  for  research  to  improve  such  serv- 
ices.    (Public  Law  8&-109.) 

H.R.  9567:  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965— 
Authorizes  5-year,  $5.5  billion  program  to 
help  states  support  community  service  pro- 
grams of  colleges  and  universities  In  urban 
and  suburban  areas;  for  grants  to  their 
libraries  for  training,  research,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  materials;  for  teaching  fellowships  to 
raise  quality  of  instruction  at  smaller  col- 
leges: amends  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  permit  use  of  25  percent  of  Federal 
contribution  for  scholarship  grants  to  "ex- 
ceptionally needy"  students.  (Awaiting 
President's  signature.) 

H.R.  8027:  Authorizes  3-year  program  of 
grants  by  Attorney  General  to  help  State, 
local  police,  and  other  agencies  improve  en- 
forcement methods  and  otherwise  prevent 
crime;  authorizes  $10  miUion  for  1966. 
(Public  Law  89-197.) 

S.  306:  Authorizes  $3.9  million  4-year  pro- 
gram for  control  of  air  pollution  by  gasoline- 
and  dlesel -powered  vehicles,  and  $92.5  mil- 
lion for  action  and  research  programs  to  im- 
prove methods  of  disposal  of  solid  waste. 
(Public  Law  89-272.) 

H.R.  2985:  Authorizes  $224.1  million 
through  fiscal  1972  for  grants  to  commimity 
mental  health  centers  for  professional  and 
technical  staffing;  $205.5  million  for  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  handicapped  and  retarded 
children,  and  $80  million  for  research,  dem- 
onstration projects  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities in  this  field  through  fiscal  1971. 
(Public  Law  89-105.) 

H.R.  2984:  Extends  for  3  years,  to  June  30, 
1969,  expiring  Health  Research  Faculties  Act, 
expands  program,  and  authorizes  aggregate 
of  $289  million  In  matching  grants  for  con- 
struction.    (Public  Law  89-115.) 

H.R.  7031:  Establishes  a  national  technical 
institute  to  provide  higher  education  for 
tlie  deaf.     (Public  Law  89-36.) 

H.R.  8469 :  Provides  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  annuities  to  retired  Government 
employees.      (Public  Law  89-205.) 

H.R.  3141:  Authorizes  $755  million  for  3- 
year  extension  of  matching  grants  program 
for  construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
physicians,  dentists,  professional  health  per- 
sonnel, optometrists,  pharmacists,  and  podia- 
trists; for  3-year  extension  of  student  loan 
program;  for  new  4-year  programs  to  aid 
such  schools,  and  those  of  osteopathy  to  Im- 
prove scope  and  quality  of  teaching  and  for 
grants  for  scholarship  aid  to  their  students. 
(Public  Law  89-290.) 

H.R.  7743:  Provides  for  Federal  insurance 
of  loans  to  high  school  graduates,  and  di- 
rect loans  by  the  Government,  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  per  year,  to  finance  tuition  at  busi- 
ness, trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational 
schools.     (Public  Law  89-287.) 
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S.  596:  Establishes  regional  medical  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  research  by  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  physicians'  clinics  to 
combat  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke; 
authorizes  $340  million  for  3  years.  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-239.) 

H.R- 83 10:  Expands  Federal  program  of  aid 
to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  to  increase  supply  of 
trained  counselors;  authorizes  $1.05  million 
for  3  years  through  fiscal  1968.  (Awaiting 
President's  signature.) 

GOVERNMENTAL    REORGANIZATION 

S.  1564:  To  effectuate  and  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  vote:  Authorizes  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  voting  registrars  in 
areas  where  discrimination  prevails,  bars  lit- 
eracy and  other  tests,  directs  US.  court 
suits  to  invalidate  poll  taxes;  fixes  penalties 
for  threats,  intimidation,  and  violence. 
(Public  Law  89-110.) 

H.R.  6927:  Established  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  at  the 
Cabinet  level  to  assume  functions  of  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administration. 
(Public  Law  89-174.) 

H.R.  3708:  Creates  an  Administration  on 
Aging,  under  direction  of  a  Commissioner, 
within  the  Department  of  HEW,  to  be  a  co- 
ordinating center  for  information  and  serv- 
ice to  State  and  local  governments,  admin- 
ister grants,  promote  research,  gather  statis- 
tics, and  prepare  ind  publish  other  data. 
(Public  Law  89-73.) 

S.J.  Res.  1 :  Proposes  constitutional  amend- 
ment fixing  conditions  and  procedures  for 
succession  of  Vice  President  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  event  of  Chief  Executive's  dis- 
ability; provides  for  filling  vacancy  in  the 
Vice-Presidency.    (Adopted.) 

S.  1483:  Establishes  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  compris- 
ing separate  national  endowments  for  each 
and  a  Federal  council.  Authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion annually  for  3  years,  through  June  30, 
1968,  with  United  States  authorized  to 
match  private  grants.    (Public  Law  89-209.) 

H.R.  10281:  Provides  3.6  percent  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  employees.  (Awaiting 
President's  signature.) 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

S.  21 :  Establishes  a  Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Council  and  River  Basin  Commission 
to  coordinate  planning  for  maximum  use  of 
resources  and  assist  States  In  such  planning. 
(Public  Law  89-80.) 

S.  1229:  Fixes  uniform  policies  on  provi- 
sion for  recreation  facilities  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits,  on  multipurpose  water-re- 
source projects.     (Public  Law  89-72.) 

H.R.  6755:  Authorizes  $944  million  for  flood 
control  and  navigation  improvement  projects 
in  13  river  basins  during  the  next  2  years. 
(Public  Law  89-42.) 

S.  4:  Increases  authorization  for  aid  to 
communities  to  combat  water  pollution;  es- 
tablishes a  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  permits  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  fix  quality  standards  for  interstate 
waters  when  local  authorities  fail  to  do  so 
within  2  years.      (Public  Law  89-234.) 

S.  24:  Extends  for  5  years,  to  June  30,  1972, 
expanded  research  and  development  program 
for  conversion  of  saline  water;  authorizes 
$185  million.     (Public  Law  89-118.) 

S.  1623:  Authorizes  continued  study  of  ef- 
fects of  insecticides  and  other  pesticides  on 
fish  and  wildlife.    (Public  Law  89-232.) 

H.R.  89:  Authorizes  Federal  purchase  of 
land  along  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  establish- 
ment of  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  as  part  of  Tock's  Island 
R-servolr  Project.     (Public  Law  89-158.) 

S.  2300:  Authorizes  $1.69  billion  for  pro- 
gram of  navigation  improvement,  flood  and 
beach    erosion    control,    and    hydroelectric 


power  projects  in  38  States;  proposes  long- 
range  plan  to  meet  water  needs  of  Northeast 
United  States  via  system  of  reservoirs  and 
aqueducts.  (Awaiting  President's  signa- 
ture.) 

S.  2084:  Authorizes  program  of  roadside 
beautlficatlon  by  control  of  billboards  and 
auto  Junkyards.     (Public  Law  89-285.) 

VETERANS    AND    SERVICEMEN 

H.R.  9075:  Provides  average  10.4-percent 
basic  pay  increases  for  officers  and  enlisted 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  totaling 
$1  billion.    (Public  Law  89-132.) 

S.  2127:  Provides  $10,000  life  policy  for 
members  of  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty 
under  private  Insurance  blanket  coverage 
plan.     (Public  Law  89-214.) 

H.R.  205:  Increases  allowances  under  the 
War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act. 
(Public  Law  89-222.) 

H.R.  7597:  Provides  up  to  $1.65  million  as 
initial  capital  to  establish  fund  for  reopened 
national  life  insurance  policies  (Public  Law 
88-664),  on  loan  from  VA  and  to  be  repaid 
out  of  premiums.    (Public  Law  89-40.) 

H.R.  206  and  H.R.  208:  Increases  subsist- 
ence allowances  paid  disabled  veterans  pur- 
suing vocational  rehabilitation.  Increases 
period  of  training.  (Public  Law  89-137;  Pub- 
lic Law  89-138.) 

H.R.  168:  Increases  veterans'  disability 
compensation  to  reflect  rise  in  living  costs. 
(Awaiting  President's  signature.) 


The  175th  Anniversary  of  Gallipolis, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  GallipoHs,  Ohio,  marked  its  175th  an- 
niversary with  a  weeklong  celebration 
October  10-17  that  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive,  well-organized  community 
undertakings  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

This  historic  city — the  second  oldest  in 
Ohio — is  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
it  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration.  It  will  always  be 
a  cherished  memory. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  celebration  must  go  to  the  officers  of 
the  Gallipolis  Area  175th  Anniversary, 
Inc.  The  corporation  was  headed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Bush,  U.S.  Army, 
retired.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Miles  T. 
Epling;  Manning  E.  Wetherholt;  the 
Ileverend  A.  H.  McKenzie;  and  Mrs. 
Keith  Suiter.  Division  chairmen  were 
Herbert  Bush,  Clarence  Phalen,  Mrs. 
P.  J.  Ryal,  J.  Sherman  Porter,  and  Jack 
Hudson.  Committees  were  led  by  Earl  E. 
Tope,  Harry  Wheeler,  and  W.  H.  Sowers. 

Many  other  individuals  worked  tire- 
lessly to  make  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion the  rousing  success  that  it  was.  I 
regret  that  space  does  not  permit  me  to 
name  them. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a 
brief  history  of  Gallipolis,  which,  I  might 
say,  personifies  the  gallant  history  of 
frontier  America : 

The  Ohio  makes  a  worm-like  curve  a  few 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and 
there,  where  the  hills  of  two  States  stretch 


in  folds  near  the  great  river,  stands  the  city 
of  Gallipolis.  The  odd  name,  signifying 
"city  of  the  Gauls,"  has  a  familiar  ring; 
newspaper  readers  will  recall  that  this  is  the 
place  about  which  the  late  O.  O.  Mclntyre 
used  to  write.  Visitors  will  not  discover,  as 
Mclntyre  did,  the  scent  of  clover  coming  over 
from  the  hills  of  West  Virginia.  They  will, 
however,  find  many  old  houses  set  flush  with 
the  sidewalks,  evenly  spaced  cross  streets 
bearing  the  pretty  names  of  trees,  an  old- 
fashioned  park  with  benches,  cannon,, and 
a  pagoda-like  bandstand. 

Various  singularities  are  soon  noticed.f  On 
the  landscaped  grounds  at  the  city's  '  east 
end  are  the  buildings  of  the  Gallipolis  State 
Institute.  At  the  west  end  is  Mound  Hill, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  town, 
the  river,  and  the  surrounding  hills  and  bot- 
tom lands.  Behind  the  town,  running  paral- 
lel with  the  river,  is  Chickamauga  Creek; 
the  steep  slope  of  Its  valley  squeezes  the  main 
part  of  Gallipolis  into  a  sector  9  blocks 
long  and  4  blocks  wide. 

Behind  the  commonplace  facade  of  the 
town's  brick  and  frame  houses,  its  business 
structures,  and  its  narrow,  tree-lined  streets, 
lurks  a  romantic  beginning.  In  the  fall  of 
1790  about  500  upper  middle-class  French- 
men came  here  from  France  to  make  a  home 
in  the  wilderness.  The  enthusiastic  reports 
of  travel  writers,  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
French  Revolution,  the  promptings  of  an 
American  land  office  in  Paris — these  factors 
brought  them  here.  They  moved  into  log 
cabins  where  City  Park  is  now.  They  made 
wine,  cultivated  formal  gardens,  nurtured 
fruit  trees,  and  tried  to  raise  vegetables  and 
other  crops.  Twice  a  week  they  met  at  the 
community  ballroom. 

For  years  they  struggled  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  frontier.  It  was  an  uneven  con- 
test. Fevers  plagued  them;  Indians  harassed 
them;  and  the  cold  winters  brought  near 
famines.  They  were  unsuccessful  as  crop 
farmers,  and  in  the  end  they  had  to  buy  their 
land  a  second  time.  The  heartbreaks  were 
too  many.  One  by  one  they  drifted  away; 
by  1805  not  more  than  20  French  families 
remained. 

So  Gallipolis  became  an  American  town. 
It  built  boats  and  shipped  produce  during 
the  decades  when  river  traffic  on  the  Ohio 
dominated  life  in  the  valley.  After  the  rail- 
roads arrived,  the  river  commerce  declined, 
and  Gallipolis  turned  to  manufacturing.  It 
never  became  completely  industrialized,  but 
In  the  1880's  more  than  300  of  its  residents 
made  wlieels,  carriages,  stoves,  woodwork, 
and  foundry  articles.  Later  on  manufactur- 
ing also  declined.  * 

Today  this  old  river  town  sees  only  an 
occasional  packet  or  string  of  barges  passing 
below  its  raised  site  on  the  majestic  Ohio. 
As  the  county  seat  and  the  only  large  com- 
munity in  Gallia  County,  Gallipolis  Is  the 
marketplace  for  most  of  the  county's  pro- 
duce, livestock,  and  dairy  products.  Lo- 
cated In  the  heart  of  the  industrial  Ohio 
Valley,  it  is  also  an  attractive  and  desirable 
site  for  industrial  development. 

At  the  request  of  Hobart  Wilson,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Gallipolis  Daily 
Tribime,  President  Johnson  and  I  both 
addressed  messages  of  congratulations  to 
the  community  and  its  people. 
The  President's  message  follows: 
The  White  House. 
Wasliington,  October  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Gary  Short, 
City  Manager, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Short:  I  can  well  imagine  how 
pleased  the  citizens  of  Gallipolis  must  be 
as  they  celebrate  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  town. 

We  can  always  draw  inspiration  from  the 
past.     Congressman   Moeller   has   told   me 
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that  the  old  French  city  of  GalUpolIs  Is  the 
second  oldest  city  in  Ohio. 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  on  this 
important  occasion. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  now  insert  my  own  letter  of  con- 
gratulations : 

OCTOBEK  10,  1965. 

To  the  CiTT  OF  Gallipolis: 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  city  of  Gallipolis — Ohio's  second  old- 
est— on  the  175th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing. 

Settled  by  French  immigrants  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Presidency  of  George 
Washington,  the  history  of  your  city,  more 
than  most,  parallels  the  history  of  America. 
The  past  175  years  have  been  years  of  un- 
rivaled national  growth  and  progress.  The 
years  immediately  ahead  will  be  years  of 
even  more  fantastic  advances.  I  want  Gal- 
lipolis. and  its  sister  communities  through- 
out southeastern  Ohio,  to  fully  share  in  these 
blessings. 

It  can  be  done. 

The  city  of  Gallipolis  itself  stands  as  a 
monument  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  vision,  faith,  and  hard  work.  Pre- 
ceding generations  believed  in  the  future; 
they  did  not  shrink  from  challenge;  they 
were  not  content  with  the  status  quo.  Now, 
it  is  the  obligation  of  the  present  generation 
to  expand  on  the  good  works  of  those  who 
carved  out  a  ctwnmunity  from  the  wilderness 
and  built  for  posterity  a  good  place  to  live 
and  work. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  obligation  will 
be  met. 

With  sincere  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Walter  H.  Moeller. 

Meviber  of  Congress. 
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Tribute  to  Cecil  C.  McDaniel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  wish  to 
announce  that  at  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  Cecil  C.  Mc- 
Daniel, of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  plans  to  retire  af t€r 
15  years  of  service  with  the  committee 
and  over  30  years  of  service  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Cecil's  position  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  that  of  chief 
of  the  editing  and  printing  department, 
for  which  his  background  and  experi- 
ence admirably  fitted  him.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  reviewed  the  transcript  of  all 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee,  pre- 
pared it  in  proper  fonn  for  printing  and 
prepared  all  the  records  of  the  commit- 
tee for  publication.  The  volume  of  work 
this  entailed  is  a  tribute  to  his  conscien- 
tious performance.  His  cooperative  at- 
titude, his  painstaking  desire  for  per- 
fection, and  the  expedition  with  which 
he  executed  his  tasks  have  been  of  great 
aid  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

I  wish  to  thank  him  personally  for  his 
assistance.  It  was  largely  through  his 
painstaking  eflforts  that  the  monumental 
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printing  procedure  related  to  committee 
work  has  evolved  into  the  systematized, 
efficient,  and  rapid  operation  it  is  today. 
I  am  sure  that  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  the  committee 
staff  join  me  in  wishing  him  every  hap- 
piness in  his  retirement. 


Confirmation  of  William  D.  Bechili 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  1,  the  President  appointed,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  Mr.  William 
D.  Bechili  as  Commissioner  of  the  new 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  Sen- 
ate confirmed  this  appointment  on  Fri- 
day. October  22.  The  President  could 
not  have  found  anyone  within  the  width 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States  who 
would  have  been  better  qualified  to  carry 
out  this  important  new  responsibility. 
Mr.  Bechili  is  well  known  to  those  who 
work  in  the  field  of  aging  throughout 
the  United  States  as  an  able,  energetic, 
and  imaginative  leader  in  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  aging  and  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
improving  the  later  years  of  our  people. 
During  the  past  5  years  he  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aging  in  California.  We  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  have 
come  to  know  him  and  of  his  excellent 
work  in  that  capacity  through  our  stud- 
ies, investigations,  and  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  which  he  has  been  very  help- 
ful. He  is  also  serving  as  president  of 
the  Western  Gerontological  Society  and 
as  a  member  and  advisor  to  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  In  1961 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House 
Conference   on  Aging. 

Mr.  Bechili  is  well  qualified  by  educa- 
tion as  well  as  by  experience  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  Commissioner  of 
Aging.  He  received  his  baccalaureate 
degree  at  Beloit  College  and  his  master 
of  arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. He  has  also  done  additional  grad- 
uate work  beyond  his  master's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  has 
ser\'ed  as  a  member  of  that  institution's 
faculty.  After  obtaining  these  excellent 
educational  qualifications,  and  before 
entering  the  specialized  area  of  aging. 
Mr.  Bechili  spent  many  years  obtaining 
firsthand  knowledge  and  understanding 
in  the  more  generalized  area  of  social 
work.  He  served  first  as  a  caseworker 
in  Detroit  public  welfare,  rising  to  the 
responsibility  of  area  representative  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

I  emphasize  Mr.  Bechill's  education  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  his  prac- 
tical work  experience  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  President,  because  that 
great  educational  institution  and  that 
progressive,  enlightened  State  have  been 


preeminent  in  gerontological  endeavors 
Mr.  Bechill's  education  and  early  ex- 
perience in  Michigan  coupled  with  his 
more  recent  specialized  experience  and 
service  in  California  constitute  a  back- 
ground for  a  Commissioner  on  Aging 
wiiich  would  be  hard  to  duplicate. 

Mr.  Bechili  is  our  Nation's  first  Com- 
missioner of  Aging.  This  position  was 
created  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  which  became  law  on  July  14.  I  am 
confident  that  all  Senators  are  aware 
that  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan was  the  principal  Senate  sponsor 
of  this  measure,  which  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  his  State's  leadership  in  the 
field  of  aging. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  de- 
cided to  let  his  administration's  record 
in  the  field  of  aging  stand  or  fall  based 
upon  Bill  Bechill's  ability  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  in  aging  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  excellent  work  and 
qualifications  for  this  new  responsibility 
are  confident  that  the  President  has 
chosen  wisely. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  confirmed 
him  prior  to  adjournment.  This  will  en- 
able the  programs  envisioned  by  Con- 
gre.ss  in  enacting  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  go  into  effect  without  delay. 


The  89th  Congress — A  Congress  of 
Fulfillment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  untold  number  of  hours  this  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  spent 
in  this  Chamber,  in  committee,  in  con- 
ferences, in  voting  and  decisions,  none, 
I  hold,  goes  deeper  to  the  inner  legisla- 
tive soul  of  us  all  than  this  moment  of 
resume  and  evaluation. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  summing 
up. 

If  we  had  to  give  this  Congress  a  label, 
a  name  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Con- 
gresses of  the  past,  a  designation  in 
history,  what  would  be  the  right  form  of 
words? 

I  rnean  a  title  for  this  89th  Congress 
that  fcatches  and  defines  its  role  in  his- 
set  it  apart  from  all  the  Con- 
since  the  meeting  of  the  1st  Con- 
ftder  the  Constitution  in  1789? 

This  has  been  a  dramatic  Congress 
and  a  Congress  of  infinite  scope. 

It  has  done  its  work  well  and  earned 
for  itself  very  special  praise. 

The  words  that  I  tliink  fit  this  Con- 
gress better  than  any  others,  and  that 
give  it  the  correct  chapter  heading  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  are 
simple  and  true. 

I  would  say  the  89th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  'The  Congiess  of  Ful- 
fillment." 

It  is  the  Congress  of  accomplished 
hopes. 
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It  is  the  Congress  W  realized  dreams. 
It  is  the  Congress  that  shaped  and 
crafted  the  noblest  obligations  of  man 
to  man,  the  highest  moral  values,  into 
the  workable  and  statutory  language  of 
the  practical  and  the  sovmd ;  of  the  legal 
and  the  constitutional. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  dealt  prag- 
matically and  successfully  with  the  sub- 
jects and  the  profoundest  problems  that 
plague  the  soul  of  men  everywhere. 

And  this  is  the  Congress  that  came 
through  with  a  program  of  fulfillment. 

So  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  Con- 
gress constitutes  a  new  plateau  on  what 
is  up  to  now  the  highest  level  of  mature 
government,  democratically  adminis- 
tered, for  some  190  million  or  more  of 
our  people  and  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world  and  mankind. 

What  therefore  sets  this  extraordinary 
achievement  apart  from,  for  example, 
the  early  Presidential  days  of  the  all- 
time  great  Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt  Is 
that  this  superbly  historic  record  gener- 
ally was  created  without  the  acute  pres- 
sures of  tragic  national  crises. 

It  was  done  out  of  a  sense  of  a  na- 
tion's greatness. 

It  was  done  without  the  driving  force 
of  an  existing  or  impending  disaster. 

It  was  done  out  of  a  feeling  for  hu- 
manity bred  into  us  by  the  great  heritage 
and  tradition  of  our  past  and  out  of  such 
leadership  as  gives  our  history  Its  glory. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  Con- 
gress— perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Congress  that  has  gone  before — reached 
a  higher  moral  elevation. 

What  began  for  the  immediate  present 
in  our  history  with  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  and  the  New  Frontier 
surged  forward  under  the  impetus  of 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's 
grand  pronouncement. 
Let  us  continue. 

And  what  we  have  wrought  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body  Is  the  crea- 
tion Into  the  structure  of  our  laws  of  a 
sound  and  compassionate  regard  for  our 
fellowman. 

It  Is  a  new  statutory  upgrading  of 
human  values. 

In  depth.  In  Implementation,  In  ef- 
fectiveness. In  making  moral  justice  more 
complete  than  it  has  ever  been  hitherto, 
I  believe  what  we  have  done  here  to  be 
without  parallel  In  time. 

I  know  of  no  words  In  the  last  half 
century  so  pregnant  with  meaning  as 
"civil  rights." 

I  know  of  no  words  so  pregnant  with 
meaning  as  "right  to  vote." 

I  should  like  to  be  shown  a  word  so 
rich  In  religious  significance,  so  proudly 
noble  In  terms  of  Holy  Writ,  as  that 
word  coined  In  these  very  legislative  halls 
and  known  now  to  civilization  as  "medi- 
care." 

Of  course  none  of  this  Is  the  last  word 
in  legislative  perfection.  Of  course 
some  clause,  some  phrase,  some  grudg- 
ingly wrought  compromise  in  some  of 
this  massive  legislation  will  bring  with 
it  a  train  of  dififlculties.  And  these  In 
later  legislation  may  have  to  be  ironed 
out  and  corrected,  adjusted,  changed.  Im- 
proved. This  Is  why  we  have  Congresses 
and  why  we  live  so  well  and  achieve  so 


much  under  the  democratic  process  with 
its  inherent  allowance  for  change. 

I  emphasize  this  legislation  for  human- 
ity because  there  are  critics  among  us 
who  charge  that  we  are  becoming  a  na- 
tion losing  Its  soul.  That  we  are  In  the 
throes  of  the  tragic  delusion  that  money 
and  power  and  affluence  guide  our  will 
and  overwhelm  humility  and  our  sense 
of  decency  and  righteousness. 

What  this  Congress  has  wrought  In 
this  session  is  a  concrete  denial  of  that 
Indictment. 

The  aged  and  the  blind,  the  children 
and  the  dependent,  the  disabled  and  the 
infirm  have  felt  the  healing  hand,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  89th  Congress. 

This  was  the  Congress  that  gave  the 
Nation  its  first  real  "nuts  and  bolts" 
-Housing  Act.  There  has  been  housing 
legislation  In  the  past,  but  the  89th 
Congress  took  dead  aim  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem — and  extended  to  the  less 
fortunate  American  an  opportunity  to 
raise  his  family  in  new  and  better  hous- 
ing. 

The  bill,  which  authorizes  more  than 
$7.5  billion  for  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing program,  is  especially  designed  to 
aid  low-income  families.  Although  the 
rent  subsidy  provision  of  the  bill  failed  to 
gain  the  necessary  appropriations  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  first  session,  we  can 
expect  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  this 
kingbolt  section  early  next  January.  For 
those  whose  yearly  Income  ranges  below 
$3,000,  grants  of  up  to  $1,500  will  be 
available  to  help  restore  older,  rundown 
property. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act, 
this  Congress  again  demonstrated  a  vital 
concern  for  the  people  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  Clearly,  the  Congress 
has  shown  an  ability  to  meet  squarely  a 
moral  responsibility;  and  in  meeting 
that  responsibility  it  has  earned  a 
prominent  place  In  the  chronicles  of  the 
Republic. 

Along  with  significant  housing  legis- 
lation, this  Congress  sought  to  correct  a 
festering  Inequality  and  extend  to  this 
coimtry's  burgeoning  urban  communities 
a  proper  representation  In  Washington. 
This  move  toward  equality  was  achieved 
through  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level 
Etepartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Long  overdue,  this  new  de- 
partment will  combine  under  a  single 
head  the  duties  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  This  act  will  en- 
hance the  future  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  our  great  metropolitan  centers, 
and  It  will  help  extend  to  our  urban 
dwellers  the  blessings  of  a  satisfying  and 
rewarding  life. 

This  Is  the  Congress  that  thrust  Itself 
Into  the  very  pit  of  our  neglected  na- 
tional educational  problem.  The  bill  that 
Is  now  law — H.R.  2362 — with  great  care 
and  consideration  for  detail  and  univer- 
sal Justice,  authorized  $1.3  billion  to 
bring  about  a  better  educated  America. 
The  elementary  and  secondary  grade- 
school  education  for  our  children 
throughout  the  land  Is  to  be  Improved. 
There  Is  a  3 -year  program  of  aid  to 
school  districts. 


The  primary  beneficiaries  of  this  pro- 
gram are  to  be  the  pupils  from  the  lower 
Income  families.  There  Is.  besides,  a  5- 
year  program  for  communitywide  sup- 
plemental educational  centers.  Here 
there  Is  Involved  the  purchase  of  text- 
books and  teaching  aids,  research,  and 
help  for  State  education  departments. 
And  there  Is  for  2  years,  under  this  au- 
thorization, aid  for  school  districts  im- 
pacted with  our  servicemen.  The  pro- 
gram is  comprehensive,  exhaustively 
worked  out,  and  as  nearly  ideal  as  legis- 
lation can  be. 

But  this  was  the  Congress  that  also 
took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  today 
a  student's  education  often  is  not  com- 
pleted with  a  high  school  diploma. 
With  thousands  of  yoimg  men  and  wom- 
en waiting  at  the  Nation's  college  doors, 
this  Congress  took  action  designed  to 
keep  open  those  doors  to  the  qualified 
applicant.  The  higher  education  bill 
will  provide  scholarships  for  needy  un- 
dergraduates; It  will  provide  for  an  ex- 
panding program  of  national  defense 
education  loans;  and  it  will  provide  for 
better  libraries  and  better  adult-educa- 
tion classes. 

Again,  the  Congress  of  fulfillment  has 
guaranteed  to  future  generations  of 
Americans  that  they  too  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  better  education. 

Yes.  this  was  the  Congress  that  blazed 
a  new  and  edifying  trail  In  the  field  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  What  a 
beautiful  memorial  to  former  President 
Truman,  when  President  Johnson  jour- 
neyed to  Independence,  Mo.,  to  sign  Into 
law  the  medicare  bill.  Harry  Truman 
was  the  great  Democrat  who  first  sought 
to  lift  the  burden  of  medical  bills  from 
our  senior  citizens.  And  this  law  does 
just  that.  It  adds  an  Immeasurable 
amount  of  dignity  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  have  reached  the  golden  years. 
The  victory  for  medicare  was  not  an  easy 
battle;  but  once  won.  this  Congress  can 
be  proud  that,  like  St.  Paul,  "it  fought 
the  good  fight." 

We  have  legislated  to  tighten  the  Fed- 
eral power  In  those  areas  of  commerce 
that  have  proved  themselves  incar^able 
of  doing  their  own  policing  of  their  own 
predatory  and  dishonest  commercial  de- 
linquents— however  much  in  the  minor- 
ity they  may  be.  Thus  we  have  given 
certain  authority  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  We  are  putting  con- 
trols over  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  to  end 
their  special  toll  of  crime  and  traffic 
accidents.  And  we  have  been  justly 
forcible  where  this  type  of  profiteer  uses, 
for  his  victims,  children  under  21  years 
of  age. 

This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  society 
that  Is  losing  its  soul. 

Along  kindred  lines  we  have  enacted 
the  Community  Health  Services  Act  in 
terms  of  its  extension  for  5  fiscal  years 
through  1966  to  1970.  Here  the  ancient 
Biblical  Injunction  about  being  our 
brother's  keeper  was  put  Into  practice 
through  authorizing  grants  to  States  and 
communities  for  a  mass  Immunization 
program. 

Like  the  all-out  war  on  poverty,  this 
Is  the  all-out  war  on  disease. 
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It  is  aimed  to  strike  at  polio  and  diph- 
theria, at  whooping  cough  and  tetanus 
and — in  this  act  for  the  first  time — at 
measles.  In  this  act  this  Congress 
literally  searched  out  whole  areas  of 
mankind  within  its  borders  to  bring  them 
health :  the  act  extends  for  another  year 
general  and  special  health  services  to 
migratory  workers,  among  others,  and 
to  the  chronically  ill  and  the  aged.  And 
grants  are  provided  to  improve  research 
for  such  health  activities. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  Congress  that  not 
only  provided  fulfillment  for  democratic 
government,  but  instead  of  losing  its  soul, 
found,  reactivated  and  expanded  it,  and 
reached  out  for  the  noblest  works  con- 
sonant with  a  great  human  conscience. 
When  the  furious  floods  of  winter 
ravaged  Oregon  and  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, California,  Idaho,  and  Montana, 
Congress  authorized  $111.8  million  to 
repair  the  devastation  nature  had  in- 
flicted. This  bill,  now  law,  is  doing  its 
humane  job  among  the  dispossessed  and 
the  afflicted. 

This  is  the  Congress  also  that  saw  be- 
yond its  basic  borders  in  the  grand  de- 
sign   for    helping    the    needy    and    the 
worthy,  and  those  people  of  our  country 
who  are  our  own.    Thus  we  enacted,  for 
one    example,    H.R.    5874,    a   bill    that 
amends  the  Aid  for  School  Construction 
Act  or  Public  Law  81-815,  so  as  to  author- 
ize help  for  building  facilities  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.    This  is  the  act  that  reached 
out  to  help  those  children  beyond  the 
means  of  local  agencies  and  for  who  local 
authorities  are  unable  to  do  anything, 
but  who  need  help.    And  there  is  Public 
Law  89-36,  a  relatively  minor  measure 
in  itself,  bu.  of  powerful  meaning  for  the 
handicapped  since  this  is  the  law  that 
establishes  a  national  technical  institute 
to  provide  higher  education  for  the  deaf. 
Along  the  same  line  and  belonging  In 
the  same  family  of  legislation  is  the  act 
that  authorizes  $224.1  million  through 
fiscal   1972  authorizing  grants  to  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  staffing.    It  au- 
thorizes also  $205.5  million  for  training 
of  teachers  of  the  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded  children,    and   still   another  $80 
million  for  research,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  construction  of  facilities  in  this 
field  through  fiscal  1971.    Here  is  a  com- 
plex of  problems  to  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  so 
deeply  devoted  and  to  which  the  Ken- 
nedy family  has  given  so  much  of  its 
energies  and  its  wealth. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  measures 
on  health  that  mean  so  much  to  a  Na- 
tion of  more  than  190  million  whose 
strength  as  a  democracy  depends  on  a 
rugged  and  an  informed  population. 

This  Congress,  in  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs  Act,  laimched  a  concerted  at- 
tack on  the  sadness,  the  human  misery, 
and  the  irreplaceable  loss  of  valuable 
talent  through  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
of  cancer,  stroke,  and  accompanying  ills. 
An  authorization  of  $350  million  over  the 
next  3  years  will  assist  in  developing  a 
cooperative  regional  arrangement  among 
public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions 
engaging  in  the  research,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment    of    those    diseases    that    too 
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often  promote  despair  and  cause  sur- 
render of  life  itself. 

And,  as  with  the  victory  over  polio,  I 
am  confident  that  this  attack  will  also 
meet  with  success;  and  the  victor  will 
be  awarded  the  benefits  of  a  healthier 
America. 

Let  me  ask  the  "doubting  Thomases": 
Does  this  sound  like  a  Nation  that  is  los- 
ing it's  soul?  No,  I  submit  to  you,  that 
this  Nation  and  this  Congress  have  made 
a  new  covenant  with  the  future — a  cove- 
nant that  win  fulfill  the  historical  prom- 
ises of  democratic  government. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  like  ours  is, 
to  be  sure,  not  only  in  the  health  and 
the  vigor  of  its  people,  but  in  the  health 
and  the  vigor  of  this  people's  economy. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  this  Congress  real- 
ized, I  believe,  to  its  utmost  potential  the 
legislative  power  given  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  affirmed  by  the  electorate  that 
put  this  Congress  in  office.  Here  is  the 
sweep  and  the  scope  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  and  here  is  the  fulfillment 
on  a  scale  that  does  this  Congress  proud 
and  that  will  resound  down  through  the 
corridors  of  history  for  decades  to  come. 

For  this  is  the  Congress  that  enacted 
Public  Law  89-44,  reducing  excise  taxes 
by  $4.6  billion  and  proving  for  the  first 
time  on  a  huge  scale  that  more  money 
can  come  into  the  Federal  treasury  by 
removing  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation 
from  the  American  people,  than  by  in- 
creasing taxation,  provided  this  is  done 
with  discretion  and  with  economic  wis- 
dom. 

It  is  also  the  first  time  that  Congress, 
by  its  courage  and  its  decision,  destroyed 
the  long-held  myth  that  once  a  tax  is 
imposed  it  is  never  removed. 

This  Taxation  Extinction  Act,  which 
became  effective  by  July  1, 1965,  repealed 
the  Federal  tax  on  furs,  on  jeweli-y,  on  a 
whole  catalog  of  luxury  items,  and  on 
radio,  TV  sets,  cameras,  household  ap- 
pliances, musical  instruments,  records, 
sporting  goods,  and  bowling  alleys. 

This  is  the  law  that  gradually  cuts  the 
10-percent  tax  on  automobiles,  bring- 
ing it  down  to  1  percent. 

It  is  the  law  also  that  eliminates  the 
communications  tax  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1, 1969. 

Here  we  have,  I  repeat,  legislation  that 
is  bold,  that  Is  thorough,  that  is  cou- 
rageous, and  that  is  in  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  the  great  legislative  meas- 
ures of  the  Roosevelt,  the  Trviman,  the 
Kennedy,  and  now  the  Johnson  tradi- 
tion. I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
the  Johnson  leadership,  but  it  is  in  the 
field  of  the  national  economy,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  late  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  that  this  extraordinary  lead- 
ership manifested  itself  with  striking 
and  dramatic  impact  for  the  good  of 
our  country  and,  in  the  long  run,  for  the 
good  of  the  free  world  and — I  do  not 
hesitate  to  insist — for  the  good  of  the 
whole  planet  and  its  3  billion  people. 

For  the  soUd  strength  of  our  economy 
has  its  advantageous  repercussions  on 
the  economies  of  the  world  and  all 
peoples,  sooner  or  later,  feel  its  helpful 
effects. 

I  ask  those  who  find  our  country 
wanting  in  the  spirit  of  nobility  and 
who  charge  us  with  "the  new  imperious- 


ness  of  power  and  wealth,"  with  ano- 
gance  and  with  concentration  on  money 
and  power,  to  examine  the  body  and  the 
burden  of  the  legislation  of  this  Con- 
gress. For  the  critics  of  whom  I  speak 
are  not  necessarily  abroad.  They  are 
our  own  critics  and  they  speak— sin- 
cerely and  with  the  best  intentions  I 
suppose — in  our  public  places  and  our 
public  prints. 

What,  I  ask,  is  Public  Law  89-4  but  the 
expression  of  the  finest  instincts  of  the 
American  people,  as  brought  to  reality  by 
this  Congress.  This  is  the  law  that  estab- 
hshed  the  Appalachia  Regional  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  Commission  whose 
function  it  is  to  initiate  and  coordinate 
public  works  and  similar  programs — not 
only  Federal,  but  State  and  local  as  well 
to  bring  the  economy  into  the  homes  of 
those  who  need  it  most.  It  proposes  to 
do  this  by  improving  the  skills  and  the 
health  of  residents  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  legislation. 

And  for  this  effort  Congress  authorized 
$1.1  billion  for  1966. 

Lest  this  be  not  enough,  we  have  Public 
Law  89-15,  the  statute  that  extends  for 
3  years,  to  June  30,  1969,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
It  is  a  law  that  encompasses  results 
achieved,  and  to  be  achieved,  and  there- 
fore establishes  a  limit,  so  that  it  reduces 
full  Federal  support  of  projects  to  90  per- 
cent after  fiscal  1966.  Excepted  from 
this  reduction  are  payment  of  allowances 
for  trainees.  Also  the  maximum  train- 
ing period  is  extended  from  52  weeks  to 
104.  It  brings  the  training  program  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  under  this 
Manpower  Development  and  Tiaining 
Act. 

And  it  authorizes  $454  million  for  the 
program  for  1  year. 

If  this  Congress  was  busy  at  all  it  was 
busy  with  the  examination  of  its  own 
soul,  its  own  conscience,  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  people.  This  was  done  in  a 
spirit,  not  of  rhetoric  and  what  might  be 
done  at  some  time  in  the  future,  but  with 
prmciples  and  law  put  on  the  statute 
books  here  and  now.  They  are  already 
set  to  work  to  give  our  people  help,  re- 
lief, and  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
own  Initiative,  their  self-reliance,  their 
feeling  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Let  me  reemphasize  the  story  of  the 
1965  session  of  the  89th  Congress: 

We  enacted  Federal  funds  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and,  within 
constitutional  limits,  we  included  private 
and  church  schools. 

We  launched  Appalachia,  providing  aid 
that  totaled  $1.1  billion  for  an  11-State 
program,  changing  desperation  into 
hope. 

We  provided  $454  million  for  man- 
power retraining. 

We  repealed  excise  taxes  on  a  massive 
and  historic  scale. 

We  instituted  comprehensive  health 
benefits  for  those  from  one  to  one 
hundred. 

We  took  the  best  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  made  it  even  better  with  con- 
tinued Federal  grants  to  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

We  showed  the  free  and  the  tyranny- 
ridden  world  where  we  stood  as  a  Con- 
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eress  on  South  Vietnam  with  an  Increase 
of  $700  million  in  defense  funds. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  had  the 
fiduciary  courage  to  release  a  substan- 
tial  proportion  of  our  gold  reserve  In 
order  to  support  the  international  value 
of  the  dollar. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  removed  tne 
stigma  of  100  years  of  Negro  disfran- 
chisement from  the  soul  of  America.  In 
no  other  piece  of  legislation  was  the  con- 
science of  this  Nation  put  to  a  more 
rugged  test.  That  challenge  was  met  by 
this  Congress,  and  every  American 
should  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  to- 
day his  Negro  brother  has  the  legal  and 
moral  right  to  go  into  the  voting  booth 
and  cast  his  equal  vote  for  his  equal 
choice. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  gave  new  en- 
couragement to  the  Nation's  struggling 
artists  through  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Arts  and  Hunxanltles  Founda- 
tion. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  had  the  cour- 
age to  revise  the  immigration  policy  of 
the  United  States.  This  move  represents 
a  humane,  enlightened,  and  highly  bene- 
f.clal  legislative  change  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  seeking  to  come 
to  these  shores  and  throw  their  destiny 
in  with  us,  but  from  the  standpoint  also 
of  our  own  Interests  as  a  Nation.  It  has 
taken  us  some  40  years  to  bring  these 
changes  about.  The  results  show  a  posi- 
tion of  mature  statesmanship  that  does 
this  session  great  credit. 

For  this  Is  the  Legislature  that  has 
brought  down,  so  to  speak,  the  walls  of 
Jericho  and  helped  us  into  the  promised 
land  of  international  decency  and  na- 
tional advantage,  free  of  narrow  prej- 
udices that  run  athwart  the  American 
tradition.  The  change  in  immigration 
policy  is  not  merely  a  technical  advance 
In  the  matter  of  the  admission  of  Im- 
migrants arrived  at  after  much  debate 
and  trained  teclmical  advice.  It  is  a 
high  point,  again.  In  the  moral  eminence 
we  have  achieved  as  a  people.  We  did 
not  merely  correct  a  wrong,  but  we  fol- 
lowed through  on  a  question  of  simple 
moral  righteousness.  It  is  this  that  does 
this  Legislature  immense  credit  and  that 
Is  bound,  in  the  years  of  the  policy's 
operation,  to  improve  the  character  and 
the  quality  of  those  coming  to  our  shores, 
and  supply  the  human  needs  of  our  man- 
power requirements. 

In  immigration  we  have  raised  high 
the  standard  of  human  understanding 
and  promoted  with  it  what  is  right  for 
us  all  both  morally  and  materially.  The 
passage  of  this  biU  brings  great  happi- 
ness to  me  because  my  maiden  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Febru- 
ary of  1929  was  in  opposition  to  the 
national  origins  clause. 

This  Is  the  Congress  that  extended 
and  expanded  President  Johnson's  pov- 
erty program.  Who,  among  you,  can 
accuse  this  Nation  of  losing  its  soul  when 
through  the  Job  Corps  40,000  high  school 
dropouts  will  receive  the  vocational 
training  and  educational  skills  necessary 
to  give  them  a  crack  at  making  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  Great  Society. 
Who  can  accuse  this  Nation  of  turn- 
ing its  back  on  its  less-fortunate  citizens 
when    legislation    to    aid    the    poorer 


farmer,  the  migrant  worker,  and  the 
American  Indian  has  been  passed  by 
this  Congress. 

And  who  can  accuse  this  Nation  of 
snobbUsh  neglect  when  through  a  re- 
gional development  program  those  pain- 
fully depressed  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment will  receive  a  helping  hand  in 
the  form  of  grants  to  modernize  their 
water  systems,  sewage  plants,  sewers,  and 
police  and  fire  facilities. 

No,  all  of  these  accusations  are  for  an- 
other time  and  another  place;  but  in 
1965.  this  Congress  was  truly  the  Con- 
gress of  fulfillment. 

Thus  when  I  speak  of  fulfillment,  of 
promises  kept,  of  commitments  lived  up 
to.  I  do  not  mean  a  program  of  senti- 
mental do-goodism  that  Is  all  heart  and 
no  head.  But  I  mean  what  I  have  just 
delineated:  a  solid  program  of  hard, 
sound  sense  and  definite  achievement. 
This  is  a  program  that,  for  the  very 
sweep  and  scope  of  its  aims,  is  bound  to 
show  some  signs  of  imperfection,  some 
areas  of  criticism,  some  details  not  fully 
and  ideally  worked  out.  But  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  shows  legislative  judgment  of 
the  highest  order,  and  that  for  its  mas- 
sive reach  and  effect,  may  well  go  dowm 
as  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
legislatively  in  the  history  of  the  United 

When  we  dealt  with  dollars  we  used 
the  cold,  hard  laws  of  arithmetic  as  our 
fiduciary  lenrlsation  well  testifies.  When 
we  dealt  with  human  beings  and  our 
fellow  citizens  we  displayed  a  sense  of 
what  Is  right  and  just,  what  is  uplifting 
and  what  will  teach  and  rehabiUtate, 
what  will  build  and  make  for  a  progres- 
sive and  an  economically  well  adminis- 
tered citizenry. 

We  do  not  want  paupers;  we  want 

people. 

We  want  people  who  are  self-sustamed 
and  proud  and  capable  of  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  themselves,  getting 
only  from  Government  what  will  enable 
them  to  become  self-supporting  and 
bring  them  as  quickly  as  may  be  to  their 
own  feet. 

That's  the  real  inner  meanmg  or 
much  of  this  legislation. 

The  national  defense  and  internal  se- 
curity is  an  area  of  legislation  that  has 
always  held  a  high  priority  in  this  Con- 
gress as  in  mostly  every  other.  Es- 
pecially since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
there  has  been  a  feeling  of  sensitive  re- 
gard for  anything  that  touches  upon  our 
military  survival  and  our  military  pre- 
eminence, for  upon  our  military  sur- 
vival depends  every  other  survival.  Yet, 
in  going  all  out  on  our  defense  program, 
we  did  not  go  overboard  and  the  same 
fundamental  good  sense  that  governs  our 
general  legislation  applied  here,  except 
that  there  was  an  element  of  priority 
and  extra  consideration  that  was  nat- 
urally elicited  by  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  subject. 

This  is  a  monvunental  program  that 
chews  up  more  than  half  of  a  $100  bil- 
Uon  annual  budget.  It  pays  for  Itself 
by  providing  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  military  protection  for  our 
survival  and  assuring  peace  and  some 
measure  of  security  for  the  free  world. 
The  choice  is  so  enmeshed  in  terror  that 


appropriations  by  this  Congress  to  the 
military  requirement  may  be  said  to  be 
in  fact  a  choice  between  money  and 
death.  This  more  than  anything  else 
explains  the  astronomical  money — sta- 
tistics in  the  military  appropriations  of 
this  and  former  Congresses. 
What  do  we  have? 

We  have  Public  Law  89-37  authorizing 
$15.4  billion  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  is  solely  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels. It  includes  $6.4  billion  for  research 
and  development,  for  tests,  and  for  eval- 
uation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  in  lan- 
guage what  a  buildup  this  means  of  the 
mighty  combination  of  science  and  In- 
dustry, creative  research  and  analysis 
to  create  a  power  for  death  and  destruc- 
tion undreamt  of  only  a  decade  or  two 
ago — a  combination  basic  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  humane  life  in  freedom  on 
this  planet. 

A  sort  of  profound  psychological  ex- 
pression of  money-and-mihtary  opinion 
behind  our  foreign  poUcy  protestations 
of  commitment  against  Communist  ag- 
gression is  Public  Law  89-18,  which  I 
already  mentioned. 

In  terms  of  a  $700  million  additional 
appropriation  this  law  tells  Hanoi  and 
Peiping,  and  some  doubting  capitals  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  this  Con- 
gress surely  to  the  extent  of  this  legis- 
lation, is  solidly  and  concretely,  abso- 
lutely and  without  the  peradventure  of 
a  doubt  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  foreign  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  Nor  does  this  in  any 
way  exclude  debate  on  the  subject  both 
within  and  without  the  Congress — a  de- 
bate that  the  President  himself  has  said 
he  earnestly  welcomes.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  honorable  debate,  honorably 
spoken,  not  malicious  and  unwarranted, 
or  evilly  inspired,  E>ersonal  strictures 
against  the  administration  and  the 
strong  and  lonely  man  who  leads  it. 

In  a  collateral  category  of  expenditures 
is  the  authorization  by  this  Congress  of 
$5.18  billion  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.    This  is  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  facilities,  administrative 
operations,  and,  of  course,  research 'and 
development.    This  is  where  the  critical 
problem  of  solid  fuel  rockets  are  handled 
and  questions  resolved  for  nuclear  solid - 
powered  systems  for  spaceships.     It  Is, 
overall,   the   brilliant   and   adventurous 
project  that  is  shooting  mankind  into 
the  next  century.    It  has  yielded  an  in- 
credible body  of  information  for  science 
already  and  it  has  nurtured  many  new 
and  remarkable  products  for  ordinary 
use, that  are  already  on  the  market.    It 
holds  an  infinite  promise  of  great  dis- 
coveries beyond  anjrthing  imaginable  at 
the  time  in  1492  that  this  continent  was 
opened   for   civilization.     Its   potential 
for  creating  solutions — now  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  man— for  problems  that 
beset  us,  is  practically  without  limit.    It 
has  already  given  us  a  new  category  of 
hero  called  astronauts.    More  than  that, 
we  have,  up  to  now,  placed  ourselves  in 
the  lead  of  world-prestige  In  space  explo- 
ration—a  position  we  once  thought  we 
had  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  same  bold  and  sweeping  applica- 
tion of  legislative  statesmanship  may  be 
said  to  be  inherent  in  Public  Law  89-32, 
which  authorizes  $2.55  billion  for  fiscal 
1966  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Some  $704  million  of  this  sum  is  for  a 
weapons  program,  and  another  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  a  merchant  ship  reactor  plan, 
bringing  our  surface  ships  within  range 
of  this  amazing  source  of  energy.  Here 
again  we  are  dealing  with  an  imponder- 
able future  and  our  initiative  and  dili- 
gence today,  our  effort  in  money  as  well 
as  talent,  may  bring  us  rewards  wholly 
beyond  understanding  at  the  present 
moment.  Doing  these  things  is  impera- 
tive lest  others,  unfriendly  to  us.  forge 
ahead  of  us  in  these — the  greatest  mys- 
teries  about  matter  that  until  now  baffled 
mankind — and  much  of  which  will,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  continue  to  excite 
man's  scientific  curiosity. 

Fulfillment,  as  we  see,  is  a  very  big 
word. 

It  becomes  bigger  when  we  see  what 
this  Congress  did  to  meet  our  country's 
responsibilities  as  the  leading  Nation  of 
the  free  world.  Here,  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  we  see  how  monu- 
mental is  the  burden  that  rests  on  the 
back  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  helping  to  keep  the  world's  economy 
viable  and  at  the  same  time  discharge 
our  responsibilities  to  our  own  people. 
And  we  see  how  careful,  how  adroit,  how 
measured,  yet  how  intelligently  generous, 
this  Congress  has  been  in  fulfilling  this 
phase  of  its  functions  to  our  country  and 
to  the  nations  involved  with  us  in  the 
economic  sphere. 

When  this  Congress  authorized  $3.27 
billion  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance  for  fiscal  1966  it  stipulated 
that  aid  end  to  any  nation  failing  to  take 
preventive  action  against  destruction  of 
American  property.  But  the  Congress  at 
the  same  time  was  careful  not  to  pre- 
empt the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  in  directing  our  foreign  policy. 
The  act  the  Congress  passed  thus  bars 
the  sale  of  surplus  foods  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic — one  of  the  offenders 
against  American  property— but  reserves 
to  the  President  the  right  to  make  the 
determination  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  withholding  the  surplus  foods  is 
essential  to  our  national  interest,  I  like 
to  think  of  this  wise  reservation  in  the 
act  as  a  sound  and  simple  example  of 
legislative  statesmanship  and  legislative 
good  manners. 

Thus  in  other  laws  that  are  now  on  the 
statute  books  this  Congress  extended  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
for  another  3  years,  and  extended  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  control  the 
export  of  strategic  or  scarce  materials  for 
4  years  to  June  30.  1969.  There  are  still 
Other  laws  passed  by  this  Congress  that 
bolster  and  improve  the  international 
banking  situation  as  in  the  case  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act.  Another  very  solid 
lift  to  the  international  banking  situa- 
tion was  achieved  through  the  author- 
ization to  increase  by  $1,035  billion  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
F^md,  broadening  our  participation  by  a 
jump  from  $4,125  to  $5.16  billion. 
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On  matters  of  governmental  reorgani- 
zation this  Congress  I  believe  for  the  first 
time,  adequately  corrected  a  strategically 
dangerous  loophole  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
fixing  conditions  and  procedures  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  over  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  President  in  the  event  of  the  latter's 
incapacity,  and  making  sure  that  the 
then  occurring  vacancy  in  the  Vice  Pies- 
idency  is  properly  assumed  by  a  con- 
stitutionally named  successor. 

This  constitutional  amendment  is  now 
before  the  several  States  for  ratification. 
This  Congress  with  its  sights  raised 
high  on  the  moral  and  economic  and 
fiduciary  and  international  issues  of  our 
time  did  not  neglect  the  workaday  old, 
and  enduring  difficulties  that  confront 
the  Nation. 

Cries  have  gone  out  that  the  forgotten 
citizen  is  the  American  farmer.  But  let 
me  assure  you  that  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  have  not  forgotten 
him.  His  individual  well-being  is  the 
concern  of  evei-y  Member  of  Congress, 
and  that  concern  is  refiected  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  omnibus  fann  bill  which 
authorizes,  revises,  and  extends  the  acre- 
age allotments  and  price  supports  for 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  allied  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  exchanges 
hard  gold  for  Western  wheat  needed  to 
supplement  an  agricultural  economy  laid 
waste  by  collective  schemes,  this  Na- 
tion's farmers  continue  to  provide  the 
bounties  of  a  blessed  soil  to  the  American 
housewife  at  bargain-basement  prices. 
No,  this  achievement  will  never  be  for- 
gotten; and  this  Congress  will  continue 
to  reward  our  fanners  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  help  of  a  sympathetic  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Natural  Re- 
sources" this  Congress  took  into  account 
the  rising  and  critical  question  of  water 
scarcity  in  certain  areas.  Thus  we  have 
the  act  establishing  a  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council  and  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. It  will  become  the  job  of  this 
body  to  coordinate  plans  for  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  these  resources,  helping  the 
States  in  their  planning  for  a  better  ad- 
justment of  this  basic  eternal  and  indis- 
pensable need  of  human,  animal,  and 
vegetable  life. 

Other  measures  put  the  Federal 
strength  behind  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation improvement  projects  with  a  $944 
million  authorization,  and  struck  out  at 
the  growing  problem  of  water  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States— if  they 
choose  to  take  the  initiative — the  pow- 
er and  the  authority  to  strike  down  those 
individuals  and  industries  who  for  their 
own  financial  gain  selfishly  exploit  and 
pollute  the  waters  that  belong  to  all  the 
people. 

But  if  this  Congress  was  concerned 
with  the  water  we  drink,  it  was  also  con- 
c|emed  with  the  air  that  we  breath. 
That  air  has  become  the  victim  of  misuse 


and  mismanagement.  In  the  air  pollu- 
tion bill,  this  Congress  moved  to  kill  the 
source  of  strangling  fumes  that  has  made 
the  air  over  our  urban  areas  a  modern 
technological  disaster.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  establish  standards  gov- 
erning the  exhaust  fumes  emitted  from 
passenger  cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  other 
motor  vehicles. 

This  legislation  comes  not  a  day  too 
soon.  The  romance  of  the  American 
people  and  the  automobile  is  legendary 
but  that  romance  is  threatening  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  our  citizens,  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress that  it  again  has  acted  to  protect 
the  health  and  well-being  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

"Conservation,"  That  is  the  key  word 
This  was  the  Congress  that  legislated  to 
conserve  the  natural,  God-given  bless- 
ings of  this  magnificent  country.  It  has 
acted  to  conserve  our  waters,  our  air- 
and  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  Con- 
gress has  rescued  the  Nation  from  a  mad 
dive  toward  ugliness  brought  on  by  a 
cyclorama  of  tasteless  billboards  and 
rusting  junk  heaps.  The  highway 
beautification  bill  will  help  to  remove 
these  eyesores  and  restore  to  the  byways 
of  this  land  a  new  birth  of  scenic  won- 
derment. It  is  legislation  long  overdue, 
and  it's  advent  is  welcomed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  countrymen. 

Another  conservation  measure  con- 
sidered by  this  Congress  concerned  the 
rapidly  diminishing  level  of  the  worlds 
sUver  reserves.  To  help  stem  the  tide 
of  a  disastrous  silver  shortage,  and  to 
free  adequate  supplies  of  this  precious 
metal  for  industrial  uses,  the  Congress 
eliminated  or  reduced  the  silver  content 
of  the  Nation's  coinage.  Let  me  rush 
to  emphasize,  that  this  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  value  of  our  money — that 
value  has  been  religiously  maintained 
for  180  unbroken  years  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  were  still  other  measures  along 
the  same  line,  all  of  them  pertinent. 

And  for  veterans  and  servicemen  to- 
ward whom  this  House  has  always  ex- 
tended its  legislative  hand  of  meaning- 
ful gratitude,  there  was  the  reopening 
of  national  life  insurance  and  the  au- 
thorization of  special  allowances  for 
evacuated  dependents  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  foreign  duty  posts. 
There  was  the  act  which  allows  the 
sorrowing  families  of  those  Americans 
who  gave  "the  last  full  measure  of  their 
devotion"  to  receive  compensation  for 
the  unused  leave  accrued  by  the  service- 
men at  the  time  of  their  death. 

And  there  was  the  military  pay  bill 
which  grants  a  justly  deserved  pay  hike 
to  our  young  men  and  women  who  each 
day  give  unselfishly  of  their  talents,  their 
energies,  and  their  hves— so  that  we 
might  enjoy  the  continuing  advantages 
of  a  free  society.  This  money  cannot 
begin  to  compensate  these  young  Ameri- 
cans for  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  in 
the  malaria-infested  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. But  this  act  does  put  the  world  on 
notice  that  we  have  not  forgotten  those 
who  willing  stand  in  defense  of  liberty— 
and  we  shall  not  forget  them. 
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Over  and  beyond  this  massive  legisla- 
tive accomplishment  Is  the  economic 
state  of  the  country.  This  is  the  base, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  position  of 
strength  and  security,  from  which  all 
else  is  derived.  For  our  country  is  In  a 
condition  of  economic  growth  and  health 
beyond  anything  known  to  the  history  of 
economics  since  man  first  organized  him- 
self into  societies.  As  I  speak,  this  coun- 
try is  producing  at  a  rate  of  growth  that 
Is  in  itself  a  kind  of  industrial,  financial, 
and  economic  landmark.  For  the  rate  of 
growth  is  a  phenomenal  5  percent.  Now 
the  learned  economists  of  th^  country 
may  dispute  with  me,  and  with  each 
other,  some  of  the  interpretations  to  be 
drawn  from  these  figures.  But  all  agreed 
that,  on  the  level  of  economic  magnitude, 
our  country  is  now  in  a  state  of  achieve- 
ment that  may  classically  be  defined  as 
the  golden  age  of  American  business. 

The  total  story  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  is  for  all  these  reasons,  and 
this  remarkable  record,  a  new  and  bril- 
liant page  In  the  histoi-y  of  our  country 
and  the  chronicle  of  man's  progress  tO' 
ward  the  Great  Society. 

Suppose  then  we  ask  ourselves  what 
Tsere  tiie  factors  that  contributed  to  this 
pyramid  of  realized  hopes,  this  catalog 
of  legislative  fulfillment? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  not  only 
within  the  walls  of  this  Chamber,  but 
beyond  it. 

For,  first,  there  was  the  dynamic,  in- 
sistent, unrelenting,  tireless,  and  ex- 
tremely human  and  humane  leadersip  of 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  This, 
as  we  all  know  from  our  actual  experi- 
ence and  contact,  is  leadership  on  the 
highest  standards  of  Presidential  rela- 
tionshic  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 
Second,  and  certainly  no  less  vital, 
there  was  this  eager,  cooperative,  deeply 
Informed,  and  dedicatedly  concerned 
Congress,  acting  always  on  its  own 
knowledge  and  its  own  independent 
judgment,  and  profoundly  aware  of  Its 
role  in  history. 

Third,  there  were  the  mighty  moral, 
economic,  social,  political  issues-of-the- 
first-moment  pleading  for  solution. 

Fourth — and  equal  to  all  the  rest — 
there  was  the  preeminent  and  domi- 
nant will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  expressed  in  a  bluntly  positive 
and  unm'st' k"bl3  landslide  presidential 
election  that  swept  all  polling-booth  rec- 
ords before  it.  It  was  an  election  that 
showed  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
in  a  ponderous,  calculated,  and  irresist- 
ible decision,  well  backgrounded  on  the 
issues  and  clearly  knowledgeable,  moving 
like  a  mountainous  tide  to  put  Into  office 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  and  so  many  of 
the  legislators  I  see  before  me  now. 

These  factors,  together,  constituted  an 
unbeatable  cimb'nation. 

What,  from  my  point  of  view,  matters 
as  much  as  anything  else,  is  that  there 
were  no  so-called  crash  programs.  We 
were  not  subject  here  nor  did  we  subject 
each  other  to  what  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  steamroller  or  the  rubberstamp 
decision. 

There  were  no  threats,  political  or 
otherwise,  to  legislate  or  else. 


This  extraordinary  record  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  Is  all  of  it, 
from  one  act  to  the  other,  sound  legis- 
lation, soundly  arrived  at,  exhaustively 
planned,  discussed,  disputed,  reported, 
accepted. 

No  group,  no  party,  affirmative  or  in 
opposition,  was  asked  to  take  anything 
on  faith. 

No  one  was  asked  to  do  anything 
against  principle. 

No  legislator  was  asked  to  act  or  ac- 
cept any  proposition  that  had  not  been 
first  thoroughly  argued  to  the  limit  of 
intelligent,  detailed,  and  considered  de- 
bate. 

We  heard  it  all  and  fought  it  all  out 
right  here  in  the  Chamber  and  in  com- 
mittee and  with  each  other. 

The  greatest  single  Infiuence  for  the 
passage  of  this  remarkable  body  of  leg- 
islation was  the  legislation  itself. 

It  is  legislation  that  stands  up  on 
morale  grounds,  and,  from  the  stand- 
point of  arithmetic,  it  is  certainly  on 
solid  fiduciary  ground. 

It  Is  legislation  that  accepts  the  needs 
and  wants  and  rightful  claims  of  all  our 
citizens.  It  discriminates  against  no 
group,  no  race,  no  faith,  no  party. 

It  is  legislation  that  aims  at  the  totality 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  legislation  that  is  ruggedly  con- 
ceived. 

But,  of  course,  legislation  cannot  be 
the  absolute  answer  nor  cover  the  whole 
of  the  human  problem. 

What  we  did  in  this  Congress  was  to 
build  a  road  of  statutes  to  a  higher  so- 
cial order. 

We  cannot  preempt  the  functions  of 
the  school. 

We  cannot  preempt  the  duty  of  the 
home. 

We  cannot  preempt  the  teachings  of 
the  church. 

We  cannot  preempt  the  responsibility 
of  the  community. 

The  human  heart,  as  we  have  been 
well  taught  by  experience,  cannot  be 
shaped  and  remolded  by  the  cold,  hard 
language  of  statutory  law. 

The  communication  media  has  its 
duties  to  perform  in  a  free  and  open 
society. 

The  organized  authority  of  the  pro- 
fessions— the  law  and  medicine— have 
their  own  areas  of  responsibility  to 
themselves  and  to  the  rule  of  the  law. 
The  Congress  opened  the  gate — as  this 
legislation  testifies — and  now  the  people 
nwst  enter  and  do  their  share. 

We  have  obeyed  Holy  Writ  and  we 
have  accepted  fully  and  honorably  the 
role  of  being  our  brother's  keeper. 

It  is  now  up  to  our  brother  and  his 
associates  to  do  some  of  the  keeping  on 
their  own. 

Yet,  as  this  Nation,  under  God,  must 
see  it,  this  legislation  that  we  have  en- 
acted is  touched  by  a  B'blical  thought- 
fulness. 

It  is  invested  with  the  decency  of 
man's  humanity  to  man. 

It  is  rich  in  the  unique  workability 
that  combines  compassion  with  technical 
competence. 

It  is  legislation  that  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible represents  in  all  its  truth  what 
President  Johnson  calls  "a  consensus." 


Indeed,  It  is  legislation  that  speaks 
in  the  language  of  Isaiah  shaped  to  the 
needs  of  the  middle  1960's,  rooted  in  the 
usages  of  democracy,  and  rendered  fea- 
sible by  the  phenomenal  know-how  of  a 
highly  pragmatic  and  politically  mature 
people. 

By  the  time  the  legislation  reached  the 
desk  of  President  Johnson  in  the  White 
House  for  his  signature,  returning  to  the 
spot  where  so  much  of  it  had  been  Initi- 
ated, it  was  enveloped  in  the  words  from 
Holy  Writ  that  President  Johnson  loves 
so  much: 

Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together. 

Members  of  the  89th  Congress:  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  record  of  legisla- 
tion you  have  just  written  will  live  for- 
ever in  the  story  of  man's  progress  to  the 
realization  of  his  noblest  dreams  and  the 
fulfillment  of  justice  and  peace  through 
sound  government. 


The  Hungarian  Revolt  of  1956 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  9  years  have  already 
passed  since  that  fateful  day,  October 
23,  1956,  when  the  free  world  awoke  to 
hear  that  the  Hungarian  people  had  risen 
to  break  the  shackles  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  placed  on  them  in  1949. 

For  nearly  2  weeks,  the  sheer  courage 
and  determination  of  the  freedom 
fighters,  as  they  were  aptly  called,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  bay.  With  characteristic 
treachery  and  faithlessness,  the  Soviets 
gave  the  Hungarians  to  understand  that 
most  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
freedom  fighters  would  be  acceded  to, 
and  that  the  question  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Hungary  would  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussions with  the  new  and  more  liberal 
regime  of  Imre  Nagy.  Even  while  dis- 
cussions between  the  leaders  of  the  new 
government  and  the  highest  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  were  in  prog- 
ress, Soviet  tanks,  troops  and  other 
equipment  were  rushed  across  the  border 
in  order  to  ruthlessly  crush  the  Hungar- 
ian attempt  to  regain  some  of  their  most 
basic  human  rights. 

We  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  can- 
not afiford  to  forget  the  many  lessons 
which  the  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary, 
and  officials  and  army  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  taught  us  in  those  memorable  2 
weeks.  From  the  exploits  of  the  Hun- 
garians, we  have  been  vindicated  in  our 
belief  that  It  is  impossible  for  any  dic- 
tatorship to  repress  the  desire  of  man- 
kind to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
We  learned  that  human  beings  around 
the  globe  are  alike  in  their  determination 
to  achieve  this  goal,  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  In  blood  if  it 
becomes  necessary.  We  learned  that  no 
matter  what  effort  Is  expended  by  a 
tyranny  upon  repression  and  subjection, 
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It  cannot  in  the  long  loin  root  out  what 
the  free  world  has  long  known  Is  natural 
to  all  human  beings — the  desire  for  self- 
rule.  These  are  lessons  we  should  not, 
indeed  must  not  forget. 

From  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  leaders, 
we  learned  once  more  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  deal  honorably  with  a  dictator- 
ship whose  basic  ideas  about  the  nature 
of  man  are  so  completely  antithetical  to 
our  own.  We  learned  that  the  free  world 
and  free  men  cannot  accept  the  guar- 
antees or  promises  of  a  regime  which 
must  maintain  itself  through  tyrannical 
means,  for  they  aie  broken  and  discarded 
whenever  it  becomes  convenient  for  tlie 
dictator  to  do  so.  We  learned  that  a 
meaningful  discussion,  even  if  we  assume 
this  is  possible,  can  only  take  place  when 
every  action,  every  suggestion,  every 
thought  we  express  can  be  and  is  unmis- 
takably supported  by  the  combined 
strength  which  only  free  men  can  muster. 

I  am  certain  that  the  struggle  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  was  not  in 
vain,  for  there  are  nation^  throughout 
the  globe  who  learned  from  these 
events — learned  the  lessons  which  I  have 
enumerated.  If  this  alone  were  the  re- 
sult of  those  fateful  2  weeks  in  1956,  it 
was  worth  more  than  we  can  ever  know. 
Of  course  it  was  not,  and  in  this  fact  both 
we  and  the  Hungarians  here  and  still 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  cr.n  take  pride. 


October  22,  1965 


In  a  Democracy  the  Public  Has  a  Right 
To  Be  Heard 


EXTENSION  OF  REiVlARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF  NEW   JXaSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
days  I  have  given  serious  thought  to  a 
letter  received  by  me  from  Roger  L 
Stevens,  the  White  House  Special  Assist- 
ant on  the  Arts.  In  that  letter,  dated 
October  11,  he  refers  to,  and  adopts  as  his 
own,  a  statement  of  a  New  Jersey  Con- 
gressman in  the  October  7  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  That  same 
statement  Is  being  widely  circulated  by 
Mr.  Stevens  in  his  other  role  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

Through  these  commtmications.  direct 
official  threats  are  being  made  against 
the  tax-exempt  status  and  municipal  fi- 
nancial support  of  several  cultural  orga- 
nizations In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  include  the  American  Light  Opera 
Company,  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  Opera  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Washington  Ballet,  and  the 
Washington  Civic  Opera  Association. 
Their  offense,  according  to  the  document 
being  circulated  in  Kennedy  Center 
mailings,  is  that  they  permitted  me  to 
poll  their  supporters  in  my  own  name  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  objective  and  legitimate 
mformation  related  to  legislation 


The  results  of  this  survey  have  not 
been  welcome  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
trustees.  Tlie  heavy  response  proved 
that  70  percent  of  the  Washington  area 
concert  and  theater  audiences  want  the 
controversial  question  of  the  Center's 
site  reexamined  in  open  hearings.  Late 
returns  are  still  arriving  dally  and,  de- 
spite the  barrage  of  propaganda  by  the 
Center's  trustees,  the  overwhelming  vote 
remains  in  the  same  ratio — greater  than 
that  enjoyed  by  the  President  himself  in 
his  landslide  victory  last  November. 

Because  their  ticket-purchasers— who 
will  spell  success  or  failure  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Arts  Center  once  it  is  established — 
voted  "wrong",  Washington's  leading 
musical  organizations  are  now  being  en- 
dangered by  the  threat  of,  first,  losing 
their  tax-exempt  status;  second,  being 
deprived  of  the  pitifully  small  payment 
for  services  that  some  of  them  receive 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment; and,  third,  the  liklihood  that  they 
are  disqualified  from  receiving  assistance 
under  the  new  Federal  arts  program  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Foundations 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965,  the  National  EndoT^ment  for  the 
Arts  of  which  is  to  be  administered,  it 
appears,  by  the  same  Roger  L.  Stevens. 

His  recent  public  and  private  com- 
munications tend  to  give  White  House 
approval  to  the  theory  that  these  orga- 
nizations, which  have  outstanding  and 
unblemished  records  of  public  service, 
should  be  deprived  of  their  tax-exempt 
status  and  municipal  support.  The 
theory  is  based  on  section  501(c)  ^3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  law,  which  denies 
tax  exemption  to  organizations  which 
substantially  attempt  to  influence  legis- 
lation. It  is  strange  that  the  Kennedy 
Arts  Center  itself  has  spent  and  is  spend- 
ing many  thousand  of  dollars  in  order  to 
lobby  for  legislation  in  its  own  behalf.  It 
is  the  Kennedy  Center  trustees  who  are 
now  lobbying  against  the  leading  musical 
organizations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

How  curious  it  is  that  those  who  are 
now  attacking  the  resident  musical  orga- 
nizations of  Washington  have  consist- 
ently sought  and  frequently  obtained 
their  direct  intervention  in  legislative 
matters.  Some  of  the  very  groups  that 
are  now  being  severely  criticized  for  al- 
lowing a  survey  that  did  not  Involve  them 
by  name  were  regularly  requested  in  the 
past  by  Kennedy  Art  Center  officials  to 
take  organizational  positions  before 
Congress  regarding  legislation.  Appar- 
ently the  awesome  power  of  the  tax  laws 
and  the  ending  of  municipal  financial 
support  is  to  be  used  against  those  art 
organizations  which  do  not  conform 
when  cultural  legislation  is  the  issue. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  these  organiza- 
tions now  have  a  directive  from  their 
own  supporters  and  ticket  purchasers 
that  the  Kennedy  Center  site  should  be 
reexamined  and  the  Kennedy  Center  it- 
self possibly  be  relocated.  There  is  every 
reason,  under  logic  and  under  law,  for 
these  cultural  groups  to  intervene  direct- 
ly in  a  matter  that  so  closely  affects  them. 
They  are  made  up  of  first-class  citizens 
and  they  have  every  right  to  be  heard. 
I  certainly  would  not  press  them  or  even 


request  them  to  speak  up.  However,  if 
they  wish  to  be  heard,  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  vigorously  defend  all 
their  rights. 

One  of  these  organizations,  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony,  has  such 
high  standing  with  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area  and  in  other  metro- 
politian  centers,  such  as  New  York,  that 
it  has  just  been  announced  that  it  is  a 
serious  candidate  for  a  grant  of  $2,500,- 
000  imder  the  new  orchestral  program  of 
the  Ford  Foundation.  The  National 
Symphony  is  so  highly  respected  that  it 
was  one  of  the  majof  symphony  orches- 
tras chosen  by  the  Ford  Foundation's  art 
experts  for  a  depth  study  which  led  to  the 
decision  to  set  up  a  magnificent  program 
which  will  provide  $85  million  in  support 
for  American  symphony  orchestras 
The  Ford  Foundation  is  to  be  commended 
and  congratulated  for  this  decision.  It 
has  brought  to  reality  the  essential  and 
dominant  support  that  private  enterprise 
should  and  must  devote  to  the  arts  under 
the  American  system.  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation apparently  agrees  with  Piesident 
Johnson,  as  I  do,  that  Government  in- 
volvement in  the  arts  should  be  supple- 
mental to  existing  private  efforts  and 
should  not  supplant  or  try  to  suppress  or 
control  the  art  organizations,  such  as  the 
Washington  National  Symphony,  that 
have,  through  their  own  public  service, 
made  our  lives  so  much  more  significant 
and  meaningful. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  items: 

Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions or  THE  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

October  22,  1965. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnaix. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

EteAR  CoNGHEssMAN  WiDNALL:  I  am  enclos- 
ing for  your  InformaUon  the  text  of  a  letter 
I  am  sending  to  Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens  In  re- 
ply to  his  letter  memorandum  of  October  15 
1965.     This  Is  for  Immediate  release. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  the  citizens 
and  performing  arts  supporters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appreciate  yotir  efforts  on 
their  behalf  In  obtaJning  a  performing  arts 
center  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  and  not  Just  a  select  few  who  drive 
their  own  limousines. 

We  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 
come  to  the  defense  of  local  performing  arts 
groups  in  the  face  of  a  threat  by  the  White 
House  Assistant  for  the  Arts  to  take  away 
the  tax-exempt  status  and  all  municipal 
financial  support  from  organizations  asking 
for  a  reexamination  of  the  Center  site. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Immer,  President. 

Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

October  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Roger  L.  Stevens, 

Chairman,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Stevens:    As    one    of    the    144 
signers  of  the  petition  addressed  to  President 
Johnson  and  his  administration  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you  a  memorandum  dated  Octo- 
ber 15,   1965,  as  well  as  a  large  volume  of 
related  material.    One  of  the  items  which  you 
enclosed  Included  a  lengthy  but  Inaccurate 
chronology  prepared  by  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Becker, 
counsel  for  the  Center.    It  also  Included  the 
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following  statement  from  the  Congressional 
RECORD  Of  October  21.  1965,  page  27866.  a« 

follows :  ,     ^, 

"It  may  well  prove  that  these  organizations 
have  done  themselves  the  greatest  disservice 
of  all  Section  501(c)  (3)  denies  tax  exempt 
status  to  organizations  which  substantially 
attempt  to  Influence  legislation.  And  loss  of 
tax  exemption  seriously  endangers  ths  sources 
of  charitable  contributions.  In  addition,  the 
National  Symphony,  the  Washington  School 
of  Ballet,  and  the  Washington  Civic  Opera 
received  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation  Board  over  $49,000  of  public  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  a  similar 
amount  is  provided  in  this  year's  budget.  It 
is  hardly  appropriate  for  these  funds  to  be 
used  to  support  opposition  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  site  when  that  site  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  the 
Recreation  Board." 

This  allegation  was  made  in  criticism  of 
a  survey  undertaken  for  legitimate  legislative 
purposes  by  Representative  William  B.  Wid- 
NALL,  Congressman  from  New  Jersey. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  title  18,  section  1913,  United 
states  Code,  relating  to  lobbying  with  ap- 
propriated moneys  by  Federal  officials,  and 
employees.  I  would  appreciate  It  if  you 
would  advise  me.  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  of  the  United  States  Code  firmly  In 

mind: 

1.  Have  you  thought  about  the  propriety 
and  the  legality  of  supporting  such  an  in- 
timidating statement  by  the  White  House 
and  circulating  it  by  the  executive  offices 
and  the  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts?  Have  you 
had  any  legal  advice  that  the  circulation  of 
this  statement  Is  lawful  and  appropriate? 

2.  Did  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
approve  the  statement  from  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD  of  October  21,  1965,  page  27866 
cited  above  and  its  distribution,  which  state- 
ment threatens  to  end  the  tax-exempt  status 
and  the  municipal  financial  support  of  the 
National  Symphony,  the  Washington  School 
of  Ballet,  and  the  Washington  Civic  Opera, 
and,  also  end  the  tax-exempt  status  of  those 
organizations  plus  the  American  Light  Opera 
Company,  and  the  Opera  Society  of  Washing- 
ton? If  they  did  approve  it,  please  advise  me 
when  and  were  there  any  abstentions  in 
such  approval  and  by  whom. 

3.  The  ofBclals  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Center  are  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretory  of  State  for  Cultural 
and  Educational  Affairs. 

Secretary.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Chairman.  Commission  on  Pine  Arts. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Chairman.  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Board. 

President.  District  of  Cftfcumbla  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

Director,  National  Park  Service. 

From  the  U.S.  Senate:  Senators  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Prom  the  House  of  Representatives:  Repre- 
sentatives James  C.  Wright.  Jr.  and  Char- 
lotte T.  Reid. 

Did  any  of  the  above  officials  approve  the 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
cited  above? 

4.  How  much  money  and  time  by  specific 
personnel  paid  by  funds  from  the  Center 
and  by  the  trustees  of  the  Center  have  been 
devoted  to  lobbying  activities  in  each  of 
the  years  since  you  have  been  its  chairman? 

5.  How  many  times  and  on  what  occasions 
have  you  and  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Becker,  counsel 
for  the  Center,  contacted  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  members  of  their  staffs,  in  connec- 
tion With  any  legislation  or  appropriation 
bills  of  Congress  related  to  the  arts? 


6.  How  many  times  and  on  what  occaslona 
have  you  and  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Becker  contacted 
Members  of  Congress  or  their  staffs  on  any 
other  matters  related  to  the  arts  but  not 
necessarily  related  to  the  Kennedy  Arts  Cen- 
ter since  commencing  your  duties  with  the 
Kennedy  Center? 

It  is  believed  that  answers  to  the  above 
questions  will  put  recent  activities  of  the 
trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  the  proper  light  and 
may  permit  an  objective  analysis  of  these 
activities  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress. 

In  addition,  I  am  enclosing  a  reply  to  your 
memorandum  of  October  15,  1965. 

Reply  to  Memorandum  Letter  of  October 
15,  1965 
The  JFKCPA  is  not  a  performing  arts  cen- 
ter. It  consists  only  of  certain  halls  and 
auditoriums  where  events  can  be  held. 
There  are  no  other  facilities  for  the  per- 
forming arts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  There  are  no  facil- 
ities for  the  National  Symphony,  the  Wash- 
ington Ballet,  or  any  other  performing  arts 
group.  There  are  no  practice  rooms,  re- 
bearsal  halls,  working  rooms,  shops  for  stage 
scenery,  storage  for  stage  sets  not  on  the 
stage,  meeting  rooms  for  performing  arts 
groups,  committee  rooms,  office  space,  audi- 
tion rooms,  or  any  of  the  many  of  other 
facilities  needed  in  a  performing  arts  center. 
The  concert  hall  Is  too  small  to  be  used 
by  the  National  Symphony  (2.700  seats  com- 
pared to  3,500  in  the  Constitution  Hall).  I 
predict  that  they  will  never  use  It  and  I 
point  out  that  there  has  been  no  commit- 
ment to  do  so.  The  fact  that  there  Is  no 
Storage  space  for  extra  stage  sets  forces  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  project  has 
been  designed  prlmarUy  and  exclusively  for 
the  presentation  of  New  York  road  shows. 
No  repertory  theater  can  use  it. 

The  project  as  now  designed  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  enabling  leg- 
islation. Where  can  it  present  and  develop 
programs  for  children  and  youth  and  the 
elderly?  There  are  no  rooms  for  these  pur- 
poses. How  can  it  provide  facilities  for 
other  civic  activities  if  there  are  no  com- 
mittee or  general  meeting  rooms?  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  Center  as  now  designed  is 
a  proper  or  suitable  memorial  to  the  late 
President.  He  had  a  concern  for  the  aver- 
age man.  Is  it  a  proper  honor  to  nlm  If  his 
memorial  can  be  reached  only  by  those  In 
limousines  or  those  who  can  pay  ^1.75  for  a 
parking  fee  in  addition  to  $10  for  a  ticket? 
I  am  surprised  that  his  family  would  stand 
by  and  see  such  mockery  made  of  the  Ideals 
John  F.  Kennedy  expressed  while  he  was 
President. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepre- 
sentation In  connection  with  this  project. 
The  basic  figures  will  not  stand  up.  The 
work  of  reputable  consulting  firms  has  been 
distorted  in  order  to  provide  an  acceptable 
answer.  One  of  the  leading  parking  experts 
in  the  country  developed  figures  on  parking — 
but  used  the  criteria  given  them  by  the 
Center  trustees — figures  which  are  false  and 
untenable.  Only  those  traffic  surveys  favor- 
able or  acceptable  to  the  project  have  been 
revealed.  How  long  it  would  take  to  empty 
the  garage  of  1,600  cars  after  a  performance? 
Would  It  take  3  or  4  hours?  The  assign- 
ments to  the  traffic  studies  cited  have  been 
carefully  defined  and  no  recommendations 
affecting  the  site  selection  have  been  per- 
mitted. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misrepresentation 
regarding  savings  of  four  structures  under 
one  roof.  My  own  alma  mater,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  now  has  under  construction 
a  true  cultural  center,  consisting  of  four 
auditoriums  equal  to  the  size  proposed  here, 
each  in  a  separate  building  rising  out  of  a 
large  elevated  platform.  It  has  in  addition 
more  parking,  plenty  of  classrooms,  work- 


shops, conference  rooms  and  storage  areas 
to  serve  the  teaching  needs  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. The  total  cost  of  this  project  Is  $15 
million  Including  the  foundation  and  the 
parking  garage.  One  could  construct  every 
building  of  the  finest  marble  and  still  be 
below  the  projected  cost  of  the  present  Cen- 
ter design.  A  congressional  committee 
should  compare  these  projects  before  pro- 
ceeding on  this  project. 

t  rm  development 

Mr.  Stone's  concept  of  a  large  white  build- 
ing In  a  parklike  setting  Is  a  truly  magnif- 
icent one.  The  only  trouble  is  that  there 
is  no  parklike  setting.  Mr.  Stevens  omits 
many  facts  and  thereby  misleadB  Congress 
and  the  critics.  He  does  not  tell  you  that 
the  approaches  to  E  Street  rise  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plaza  on  the  east  side  of 
the  structure;  or  that  at  one  point  an  ap- 
proach road  (on  the  southeast  comer)  is 
less  than  12  feet  from  the  plaza  and  8  feet 
higher.  To  the  north  there  Is  the  Water- 
gate Town  rising  to  an  Impressive ,  height 
and  bulk.  Across  the  freeway  to  the  east 
looms  the  Columbia  Plaza.  To  the  south 
there  are  only  the  approaches  to  the  Roose- 
velt Bridge.  To  the  west  the  7-acre  bulk 
of  the  Center  overpowers  and  destroys  the 
rustic  effect  of  the  2-acre  Roosevelt  Island. 
The  parklike  setting  is  a  mockery  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Center  realize  this  all  too  well. 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  Watergate  com- 
plex to  the  north  and  the  confidence  that 
Its  height  can  be  kept  to  that  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Even  this  permits  a  13 -story 
building  that  can  be  built  within  175  feet 
of  the  north  side  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
Building.  This  will  be  the  most  congested 
area   in  Washington  when  It  Is  completed. 

TRAinC   PATTERN 

Tlie  traffic  pattern  Is  an  unbelievable 
nightmare.  There  is  no  direct  access  to  the 
Center  from  the  inner  loop  which  had  been 
designed  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic  in  the  area.  Only  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  is  available  to  provide  direct  access 
to  the  Center.  The  park  roadway  Is  not  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  large  streams  of 
traffic.  In  times  of  flood  or  high  water  all 
exits  will  be  closed  and  the  Center  cannot 
be  used  at  all.  The  only  access  from  the 
south  to  the  garage  must  cross  over  the 
exit  road  from  the  east  loading  plaza  which 
win  create  the  worst  kind  of  traffic  hazard. 

The  Integrated  system  of  pedestrian  walks 
and  approaches  Is  a  mockery.  Ladles  at- 
tending concerts  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  night  do  not  walk  four  or  five  blocks  on 
isolated  Integrated  walkways.  It  isn't 
safe.  This  is  an  isolated  part  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  "traffic  Island"  surrounded  by  free- 
ways which  can  be  approached  only  by  auto- 
mobile or  bus. 

rapid  transit 

On  this  point  Mr.  Stevens  plays  very 
loosely  with  the  truth.  Mr.  Stevens  has 
been  given  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  sub- 
way station  wUl  ever  be  buUt  any  closer 
to  the  Center  than  the  present  proposed 
station  at  23d  and  H  Streets.  This  whole 
section  presented  by  Mr.  Stevens  is  highly 
misleading.  It  would  cost  over  $6  million 
to  provide  a  station  for  the  Center.  Why 
does  Mr.  Stevens  not  tell  the  Congress  about 
this  figure?  Such  a  subway.  IncidentaUy. 
would  have  to  be  blasted  out  of  almost  solid 
rock. 

acoustics  (AIR  traffic) 

Although  Mr.  Stevens  lists  the  eminent 
experts  he  has  called  In  he  very  carefully 
does  not  provide  any  assxirance  that  the 
noise  level  of  jets  flying  directly  o%-erhead 
can  be  overcome.  There  is  a  very  gooti  rea- 
son for  this  lack  of  assxirance  on  Mr.  Stevens' 

part. 

downtown  area 

Mr.  Stevens  has  been  advised  of  several 
suitable  sites  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.    He 
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makes  no  reference  to  that  land  to  the  north 
of  the  Archives  Building  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  plan  Indicates  as  being  suit- 
able for  a  cultural  center.  Again  It  is  mis- 
leading to  refer  to  18  acres  of  parklike  set- 
ting (unless  one  includes  all  the  surround- 
ing highways) .  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Mr.  Stevens  is  not  speaking  truthfully  when 
he  says  that  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan  have  no  present  plans  to  in- 
clude*a  cultural  center.  It  is  plainly  marked 
on  the  ofUcial  release  of  the  plan  and  no 
disclaimer  has  been  made  by  those  oflBcials. 
His  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade  may  be  understand- 
able when  It  is  recalled  that  Mr.  Ralph 
Becker,  general  counsel  and  principal  paid 
employee  of  the  Center,  is  a  director  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  head  of  the  Culture  Cen- 
ter Committee  of  that  organization. 

LATENESS    OF   HOUR 

The  statement  referring  to  the  "over  $3 
million  for  the  construction  work  done  to 
date"  cannot  be  correct  as  no  construction 
work  has  been  done.  If  the  building  were 
moved  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area  with 
a  saving  of  $15  million  for  a  garage,  $1  mil- 
lion for  sound  conditioning,  96  million  for  a 
subway  station  and  the  $5  million  spent  for 
additional  site — then  this  would  more  than 
offset  any  loss  caused  by  moving  the  Center 
downtown. 

HEVIEW 

There  has  never  been  objective  considera- 
tion of  other  sites,  or  at  least  not  in  the  last 
2  years.  I  attended  the  hearing  held  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  which 
preceded  the  approval  of  the  present  site  and 
the  preliminary  drawings  and  plan.  I  can 
tell  you  that  every  organization  appearing 
before  that  subconomittee  testified  against 
the  site  and  the  plan.  Yet  2  days  later  the 
plan  was  approved.  No  performing  arts 
group  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has  ap- 
proved the  final  design  for  this  Center  and  I 
predict  that  none  of  them  will.  This  is  not 
a  performing  arts  center  and  it  is  not  a 
suitable  memorial  to  our  late  President. 

John  R.  Immer, 
President,  Federation  of  Citizens  Asso- 
ciations of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Federation    of   Ctttzens   Associa- 
tions  OF   THE  District  of   Co- 

LUMBU, 

October  5, 1965. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasJiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  Enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  I  had  written 
to  him  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
editors  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
the  Washington  Post.  Both  papers  pub- 
lished those  letters,  copies  of  which  are 
enclosed. 

I  feel  that  this  letter  from  Senator  Ken- 
nedy Is  highly  significant,  and  it  indicates 
that  the  complete  responsibUlty  for  the  site 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  rests  with  the  President.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Center  are  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  present  site,  despite  its  over- 
whelming disadvantages,  and  who  are  com- 
pletely unwilling  to  consider  the  views  of 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out whose  patronage  the  Center  will  be  a 
white  elephant.  As  they  did  not  select  the 
original  site  and  since  the  Kennedy  Center 
Act  does  not  authorize  them  to  select  a  site 
they  have  no  authority  over  the  site  Issue. 
The  responsibility  belongs  clearly  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

In  the  Interest  then  of  the  entire  future 
of  the  performing  arts  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, I  request  you  to  transmit  this  letter  to 
the  President  along  with  the  latest  result  to 
the  poll  you  are  taking  of  the  views  of  the 
citizens  of  the  metropolitan  area  who  must 


be  relied  upon  to  support  this  great  arts  cen- 
ter and  Presidential  memorial. 

Assuring  you  of  the  complete  support  of 
the  federation  in  this  matter,  1  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Imiczr, 

President. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare, 
September  27, 1965. 
Mr.  John  R.  Immer, 

President,    Federation    of    Citizens    Associa- 
tions Of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wash- 
inffton,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Immer:    I   just   wanted   you    to 
know  how  much  I  appreciated  yovir  vn-iting 
and  expressing  your  reasons  for  opposing  the 
present  site  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.    I  certainly  respect 
your  opinion  but  feel  that  it  is  out  of  my 
hands  and  that  it  is  not  appropriate  for  me 
to  be  involved  at  this  time. 

I  have,  however,  brought  your  views  tc  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Roger  Stevens.    My  thanks 
and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


OP  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  18,  two  able  newsmen,  Joe 
Campbell  and  James  Hall  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  Mutual  News  inter- 
viewed me  on  the  progiam  "Capital  As- 
signment." Their  penetrating  and  per- 
ceptive questions  covered  a  wide  range  of 
international  and  national  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  interview  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"CApriAL  Assignment,"  October  18, 1965 

Guest :  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat, 
of  Montana. 

Reporters:  Joe  Campbell  and  James  Hall 
(both  assigned  to  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Mutual  News) . 

Mr.  Hall.  Senator  Makssteld,  as  a  leader 
In  Congress,  you're  kept  pretty  well  informed 
on  the  progress  as  to  o\ir  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  and  other  things  affect- 
ing the  country.  What  is  your  assessment  of 
the  present  progress  in  Vietnam,  and  what 
do  you  feel  are  the  future  prospects? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  militarily,  we  are 
making  fairly  good  progress  and  so  are  the 
Vietnamese,  themselves.  But,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  road  in  Vietnam  is  going  to  be 
a  long  one,  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  what  wUl 
happen  out  there.  We  should  not  be  taken 
in  too  much  by  the  victories  which  we've 
been  able  to  achieve  during  the  monsoon 
season.  We  have  to  recognize  the  fact  this 
can  be  a  long,  drawn-out  ajBTalr,  and  we  have 
to  keep  in  mind  that  sometime  It  will  have 
to  end  at  the  conference  table,  and  the 
President  stUl  has  the  avenues  open  which 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  can  tread  if  they 
wish  to. 


Mr.  Campbell.  Senator  Mansfield,  several 
Important  ofBclals  In  the  Government  have 
pointed  out  that  there  are  other  ways  to 
bring  a  conclusion  to  this  Vietnam  war  be- 
side negotiations,  and  Greece  Is  cited  as  an 
example,  and  there,  they  were  pretty  well 
beaten  down.  What  do  you  think  about  this 
other  method? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I've  noticed  those 
stories,  and  I've  noticed  the  fact  that  Premier 
Ky,  or  at  least  a  spokesman  for  him  In  Saigon 
has  found  fault  with  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. I  believe  that  these  high  ofHclal 
sources,  which  you  refer  to.  should  make 
themselves  known.  I'd  like  to  know  who 
they  are.  I  certainly  would  not  expect  any- 
one to  go  against  what  the  President  has 
said  would  be  his  policy  and  which  Rusk 
as  Secretary  of  State,  has  emphasized  time 
and  time  again.  So  far  as  I  know— I'm  quite 
sure  that  1  speak  correctly — the  President 
has  not  deviated  from  his  position.  He  Is 
willing  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  fac- 
tors which  he  has  laid  down,  and  If  this 
struggle  is  going  to  end,  it  will  have  to  end 
at  the  table,  somewhere,  somehow,  sometime 

Mr.  Campbell.  WeU,  these  officials  were 
careful  to  point  out  that  negotiation  was  still 
the  main  road  that  we're  going  to  travel, 
but  this  other  road  was  being  pursued  as 
well. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  but  they  played 
down  negotiations — you  say  that  In  the  last 
paragraph — and  they  placed  the  emphasis  on 
this  new  Idea  of  theirs  which,  I  suppose,  they 
figure  could  be  developed  from  a  position  of 
strength.  What  If  the  position  reverses  it- 
self? Are  we  stUl  not  going  to  negotiate? 
Again,  I'd  like  to  know  who  these  people  are, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  for  whom  they  speak? 

Mr.  Hall.  V/ell.  there  have  been  some 
spokesmen.  Senator,  In  thpse  antl-Vletnam 
demonstrations  In  many  of  our  American 
cities.  They  seem  to  have  gained  momentum 
and  frlghtenlngly  so.  What  are  your  feelings 
toward  this  kind  of  thing? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  believe,  of 
course,  that  citizens  of  this  country  have  the 
right  to  protest,  but  I  believe  that  these 
demonstrators  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
United  States  and  a  grave  disservice  at  this 
time.  What  they  are  doing,  in  effect,  is 
undermining  President  Johnson's  reiter- 
ated deshres  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
they  are  furnishing  fodder  which  I  think 
is  being  gobbled  up  by  Hanoi  and  Pelplng 
and  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  Hall.  Now,  on  this  subject — one  of 
their  means  of  demonstrating  their  feelings 
Is  tearing  up  their  draft  cards.  How  about 
that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  Is  a  law  which 
the  Congress  passed  Jiist  a  few  weeks  ago 
which  takes  care  of  that  situation,  and  those 
who  do  so  are  liable  to  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Where  would  you  draw  a 
line  on  free  dissent? 

Senator  Mansfield.  WeU,  I  believe  that 
this  matter  should  be  discussed  pro  and  con 
in  a  responsible  fashion.  I  believe  both 
sides  should  be  heard,  not  Just  one  side  or 
the  other.  I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  of 
people  advocating  that  draft  cards  be  de- 
stroyed. I  do  not  believe  that  the  issuing 
of  brochures  which  tell  young  men  how  they 
can  avoid  draft  service  by  undertaking  cer- 
tain special  techniques  which  are  speUed  out 
for  them.  I  believe  that  in  this  country 
every  young  man  has  a  responsibility  to  his 
country,  and  I  think  that  every  young  person 
who  should  Uve  up  to  that  responsibility.  If 
this  Republic  Is  to  go  on  in  the  future  as 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  agree  with  Senator 
DoDD  and  the  others  on  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee — a  report  that  there  arp 
Communists  within  the  teach-in  movement? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  CommunlBts  in  there.     I  would 
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snv— I  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  ma- 
lorlty  of  them,  by  any  means,  were  Com- 
munist sympathizers  but.  in  any  movement 
of  this  kind,  you  can  expect  the  Communists 
to  move  into  and  to  do  what  they  can  to  di- 
rect it.  to  guide  It,  and  to  assume  some  de- 
cree of  control  of  It. 

Mr  Hall.  Senator  Mansfield,  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  89th  Congress, 
nartlcularly  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
some  saying  that  they're  long  on  quantity 
but  short  on  quality.  What's  your  reaction 
to  this  comment? 

senator  Mansfield.  Well,  no  Congress  is 
perfect.  We've  done  the  best  we  could. 
We've  tried  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  No  doubt  we've  made  mUtakes.  We 
hope  those  mistakes  can  be  corrected  next 
year  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I've  advo- 
cated to  the  committee  chairmen  that  they 
create  oversight  committees  for  the  purposes 
of  rounding  out  the  edges,  plugging  the  holes, 
filling  the  gaps  in  this  legislation  which  we 
have  passed  this  year.  On  the  whole,  I  would 
say,  though,  that  the  record  has  been  quite 
respectable.  _      .^     ^. 

Mr  Hall.  On  the  subject  of  the  President  s 
Illness  do  you  feel  that  his  illness  and  subse- 
quent surgery  had  any  effect  on  the  workings 
of  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Nothing.  No,  not  at 
aU  I  don't  think  that  there  was  any  effect. 
He  had  made  his  position  known  on  all  the 
pieces  of  legislation  worth  noting  before  he 
went  to  the  hospital.  He  had  performed  his 
Job  with  discretion  and  responsibility,  and 
what  we're  doing  now  Is  ovir  responsibility. 

Mr  Campbell.  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  the 
legislative  record  of  Congress  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment. There  are  some  charges  that  this 
Issue  of  14(b),  the  repealing  of  It,  came  at 
Just  the  right  time,  or  that  the  operation  on 
the  President  came  at  Just  the  right  time. 
These  are  some  of  the  charges  being  made 
from  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle     What's  your  comment  to  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  you  have  to  ex- 
pect implications,  Innuendos,  and  rumors  to 
become  rife.     As  far  as  14(b)  was  concerned. 
It  wasn't  reported  out  of  committee  and  put 
on  the  calendar  until  September  9.    We  gave 
It  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  stay  there 
so  that  people  could  be  Informed  in  advance 
that  It  was  coming  up.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  Just  couldn't  get  to  a  vote  on  14(b)  be- 
cause we  Just  couldn't  get  enough  votes  to 
Unpose  cloture,  and   that's  the   key  to  the 
whole  situation.     The  President  did  his  part. 
He  kept  the  campaign  promise  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  last  election;  he  recom- 
mended that  14(b)  be  repealed.     The  House 
followed  his  lead,  but  the  Senate  refused  to 
face  up  to  Its  responsibility  on  the  merits  of 
the  issue  itself,  and  if  there  is  any  one  to 
blame,  it  is  me;  and  if  there  is  any  body  to 
blame.  It  Is  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hall.  When  do  you  think  you  re  going 

home.  Senator? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  hope  we  couia 
go  home  at  the  end  of  this  week,  but  we  have 
some  difflcultles  which  may  postpone  it  for 
a  little  while  Into  next  week. 

Mr.  Hall.  Did  President  Johnson  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Congress  staying  so  long  as 

it  ^a«'  .  *♦»- 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  no.     As  a  matter 

of  fact,  as  long  as  3  months,  he  told  me,  and 
has  told  me  several  times  since,  that,  when- 
ever we  were  through,  he  wanted  xis  to  go 
home  because  he  realized  that  it  would  be 
good  for  us  to  meet  vrtth  the  folks  and  to  telk 
things  over  with  them. 

Mr  Hall.  Senator  Mansfield,  let's  talk 
about  the  John  Birch  Society  for  a  moment. 
Does  the  Democratic  Party  have  any  John 
Blrchers  that  you  know  of? 

Senator  MANSFntLD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  sort  of  veer  toward 
the  Republican  Party.  Why,  I  do  not  knovf. 
I'm  a  nttle  bit  shocked,  for  example,  to  find 
out  that  a  John  Blrcher  is  considering  run- 


ning against  a  man  like  Karl  mundt,  of 
South  Dakota.  It's  hard  to  understand — 
hard  to  figure  out. 

Mr.  Hall.  Do  you  feel  that  the  John  Birch 
Society's  ideals  or  alms  more  coincide  with 
the  Republican  Party  than  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  do  not.  I  thlnK 
that  the  founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
Mr.  Welch,  is  doing  the  country  a  disservice 
and  is  harming  the  Republican  Party,  which 
I  do  not  like  to  see.  After  all,  when  he  refers 
to  such  men  as  former  President  Elsenhower 
as  a  Communist  sympathizer;  when  he  tries 
to  pin  the  same  label  on  Allen  Dulles  and 
Foster  Dulles;  when  he  makes  snide  remarks 
about  General  of  the  Armies  George  MarshaU 
and  other  prominent  and  outstanding  Amer- 
icans, I  certainly  cannot  sympathize  with 
him  nor  what  he  advocates. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Sir,  every  time  the  Issue  of 
John  Blrchers  Is  brought  up'  in  a  political 
discussion,  vls-a-vls  the  Rejiubllcan  Party, 
some  Republican  will  say,  "Well,  the  Demo- 
crats have  the  ADA."  What  about  the  ADA? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I'm  no  sympa- 
thizer of  the  ADA.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  I  try  to  carry  on  my  own  affairs, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  make  their  views 
known,  but  I'm  not  one  of  their  admirers. 

Mr.  Hall.  On  the  Cuban  situation.  Senator 
Mansfield,  there's  been  some  conunent  that 
Castro's  offer  to  aUow  all  those  who  wish  to 
leave  the  island  of  Cubar— there  have  been 
comments  on  it  saying  that  this  is  another 
Castro  trick.    How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  that  it  Is 
a  sign  of  weakness  on  Castro's  part,  and  I 
was  delighted  that  President  Johnson  took 
him  up  Immediately  when  he  signed  the 
immigration  bill.  Of  course,  it's  going  to 
mean  an  added  burden  on  the  State  of 
Florida,  but  I'm  quite  sure  that  the  Federal 
Government  wiU  step  in  and,  with  the  funds 
necessary,  take  care  of  the  refugees  from 
Castro's  Cuba,  and  It  would  be  my  belief 
that  other  States  would  be  prepared  to  take 
part  of  the  Influx. 

Mr.  Hall.  Do  you  think  that  the  other 
States  are  ready  to  take  some  of  these  Cuban 
refugees;  that  Is.  to  ease  the  overcrowding 
on  the  State  of  Florida? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  I  couldn't  answer 
though  they  have  t>een  going  out  into  other 
States.  For  example,  we've  had  about  20 
or  30  Cubans  In  Great  Falls.  They've  been 
taken  in  by  the  College  of  Great  Falls. 
They  are  dispersing  from  there  into  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  Jobs  become  available, 
and  I  think  that  what  Montana  has  done, 
other  States  in  the  same  condition  have  as- 
sumed responsibilities. 

Mr  Hall.  You  mentioned  the  Senate  tak- 
ing some  action  to  ease  the  burden  there 
with  funds.  Is  there  -  anything  afoot  at  the 
moment  to  do  this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  The  President 
has  requested  $12.5  million  to  take  care  of 
the  Influx  of  Cubans  from  Cuba  on  the  basis 
of  the  Castro  offer. 

Mr  Campbell.  Sir,  I'd  like  to  switch  the 
subject  to  Europe  for  a  moment.  There's 
been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  NATO  nations  about 
a  multilateral  nuclear  force.  Germany  has 
Ijeen  one  of  the  loudest  voices  in  favor  of 
this  I  wonder  how  you  feel  about  it,  sir? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I  have  never  felt 
very  happy  about  the  multUateral  force— 
the  so-caUed  MLT.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
it  seems  to  have  become  extinct.  I  hope 
that's  true  because  to  me.  while  It  might 
bring  about  a  certain  degree  of  coordination 
among  the  NATO  powers.  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run.  It  would  be  a  divisive  influence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  what  way?  Do  you 
mean  that  Russia  would  get  hot  under  the 
collar  about  Just  such  a  force? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  Indeed,  and  I 
think  that  a  buildup  of  Germany,  either 
West  Germany  or  a  united  Germany,  with 
nuclear  capability,  even  though  they  didn't 


have  the  finger  on  the  button,  so  to  speak, 
would  make  the  situation,  which  seems  to 
be  working  Itself  out  to  some  degree  In 
Western  E^irope,  much  more  tense. 

Mr.  Hall.  President  de  Oaxxlle,  of  Prance, 
has  been  sort  of  the  vocal  expression  of  dis- 
content with  the  NATO  and  with  various 
other  forces,  particularly  the  European  mar- 
ket and  the  Common  Market.  He  has  Just 
indicated  that  he  will  once  again  stand  for 
the  presidency  in  the  next  election.  Do  you 
think  this  means  that  we're  going  to  have 
that  many  more  years  of  dealing  with  this 
man? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  certainly  do 
not  fear  dealing  with  ce  OauUe.  I  think 
that  he  is  one  of  the  world's  great  men. 
What  he's  doing,  he's  doing  in  behalf  of 
France,  and  whUe  I  disagree  with  him  on 
many  occasions.  I  certainly  do  not  down- 
grade him.  I  think  that  he's  been  good  for 
France.  I  think  that  In  any  showdown  be- 
tween— In  which  our  country  was  involved — 
that  the  French  would  be  with  us.  shoulder 
to  shoulder. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  there  are  rumblings 
that  he  would  like  to  see  all  NATO  bases  out 
of  Prance  altogether.  What  woiUd  be  your 
reaction  to  that  kind  of  move? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  we  could  do 
that.  We  don't  have  to  stay  anchored  to 
Prance  all  the  time.  There  are  the  other 
areas  over  there  in  Western  Europe  which 
could  be  used,  and  incidentally,  as  long  as 
you've  raised  the  question,  frankly,  I  have 
not  seen  any  reason  why  we  should  maintain 
m  excess  of  450,000  men  in  Western  Europe 
when  the  Western  European  nations  are  pre- 
pared, or  should  be  prepared,  to  undertake 
their  own  responsibilities.  They  have  the 
manpower.  They  have  the  means  to  sustain 
them.  They  have  most  of  the  weapons  out- 
side the  nuclear  field,  and  It's  about  time 
that  they  undertook  those  responslbUltles, 
and  I  would  think  think  that  one  division  of 
U.S.  troops  over  there  would  be  just  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  flve-plxis  In  being  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Including  Germany? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Including  Germany. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Every  time  this  issue  is 
brought  up,  possible  moving  of  American 
troops  in  any  great  numbers  from  West  Ger- 
many, there  are  all  kinds  of  economic  impli- 
cations over  there,  as  weU  as  political.  And 
you  would  still  favor  that? 

Senator  Mansfibld.  I  certainly  do.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  stand  up  for  what  we 
think  Is  right  and  not  be  guided  by  Mr.  de 
GauUe,  Mr.  Erhardt,  or  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Hall.  Senator  Mansfield,  on  this  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  once  again.  With  all  the 
friends  that  we're  supposed  to  have  *-ound 
the  world,  why  aren't  we  getting  more  sup- 
port? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  that's  the  ques- 
tion I  would  like  answered.    At  the  present 
time,  we  have  very  little  support.     I  would 
say  that,  excluding  the  Koreans,  there   are 
less  than  2,000  outside   forces;   I  would  in- 
clude the  1,000  AustraUans,  the  25  or  59  New 
Zealanders.    There  are.  I  think.  2,000  South 
Koreans  there;  supposedly  a  division  of  some 
15  000  is  coming  or  U  on  the  way  down.    Of 
course,    we've    been    told     that    there    are 
30  nations  participating  In  one  form  or  an- 
other but  If  you  add  that  up  on  a  doUax  and 
cents  basis,  I  think  that  it  woiUd  come  to 
less  than  $10  mlUion  in  aid,  which,  of  coxirse. 
Isn't  enough  to  carry  on  the  war  for  a  week. 
Mr     Hall.  We've    certainly    put    enough 
money  in  foreign  aid  Into  those  countries. 
Do  you  feel  that  we  should  reevaluate  our 
foreign-aid  program? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes.  Indeed  I 
think  that  we  oiight  to  reduce  It  consider- 
ably; try  to  make  it  more  effective;  do  away 
with  duplications  and  become  mcffe  inter- 
ested in  a  multilateral  program  than  the 
continuation  of  the  unilateral   program. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  This  word  "multilateral" 
brings  me  back  to  Europe.  I  Just  finished  a 
tour  over  there,  and  one  of  the  places  I  vis- 
ited was  Turkey,  and  another  was  Greece. 
We  are  In  the  middle.  They  both  are  a  little 
angry  with  us  because  of  the  Cjrprus  situa- 
tion, especially  the  Turks.  They  feel  we  let 
them  down.  Any  comment  from  you  on 
that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  there  are  so 
many  places  in  the  world  in  which  we  find 
oiorselves  in  the  middle  that  we  ought  to  be 
getting  used  to  it  by  now.  What  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  is  bring  about  a  reevaluation  of 
our  foreign  policy  so  that  we  wouldn't  be 
caught  in  the  middle  all  the  time.  We  real- 
ize, of  course,  that  we  have  to  carry  the  pri- 
mary burden  for  the  free  world.  It's  a  choice 
that  we  didn't  seek;  it's  responsibility  that 
we  did  not  want,  but  it's  something  that  we 
can't  avoid.  So  we'll  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can,  and  our  friends  will  become  mad  at  us 
on  occasion  as  in  the  case  of  Cyprus,  but 
that's  the  part  of  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  leadership. 
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Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  my  constituents:  This 
is  about  the  value  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  system  to  our  com- 
merce, our  health,  and  to  our  prosperity. 
I  believe  evidence  to  support  my  con- 
tention, in  this  regard,  may  best  be 
served  by  discussing  the  hospital  which 
serves  the  merchant  mariner  in  the 
busiest  port  in  the  United  States,  New 
York.  The  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
still  known  to  most  as  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, has  had  a  long  and  distingixished 
medical  history. 

From  the  time  President  John  Adams 
authorized  Federal  hospitals  to  care  for 
sick  and  injured  seamen  until  1879  care 
of  the  ever-growing  population  of  New 
York  merchant  seamen  was  by  contract 
in  private  hospitals.  This  was  paid  for 
from  funds  oi)tained  by  a  direct  tax 
levied  on  the  seamen's  wage.  Since  then 
it  has  been  by  a  tonnage  tax  or  more  re- 
cently by  direct  appropriation. 

By  1879  it  became  evident  that  medi- 
cal care  was  becoming  more  complex  and 
that  the  present  method  of  providing 
care  was  neither  economical  nor  satis- 
factory. Twenty-three  other  port  cities 
had  obtain  federally  authorized  marine 
hospitals  over  the  years,  beginning  in 
1797  in  Boston,  and  it  was  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  seamen  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  needed  one  as  weU.  Citi- 
zens and  members  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, in  1831,  organized  and  supported 
a  Seamen's  Rest  at  Stapleton.  Near 
the  rest  they  built  a  small  hospital  which 
today  is  still  in  use  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  a  dwelling. 


In  1854,  the  population  of  New  York 
was  800,000  and  a  new  and  larger  Sea- 
men's Rest  Hospital  of  100  beds  was 
built.  It  functioned  as  a  major  resource 
for  the  medical  care  of  merchant  seamen 
throughout  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  was  the  major  center  for  the  care 
of  seamen  until  the  temporary  Federal 
Marine  Hospital  was  established  at  Bed- 
loe's  Island  in  1879. 

In  1883,  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  city  of  New  York  agreed  to  a  con- 
tinuing lease-purchasing  contract  on  the 
Stapleton  property.  This  purchase  was 
concluded  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 
Nine  years  later  the  hospital  was  mod- 
ernized and  enlarged  to  143  beds.  This 
building,  constructed  in  1854  and  en- 
larged in  1912,  still  serves  as  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  present  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital. 

In  1935,  a  new  hospital  was  built  at 
Stapleton  next  to  the  older  building,  an 
increase  in  size  to  563  beds  and,  in  1942, 
an  addition  was  made  to  increase  the 
size  to  approximately  800  beds.  Eight 
hundred  employees  served  the  hospital  at 
that  time  with  a  million-dollar  budget. 
Under  the  pressure  of  war  in  1943,  by 
using  double-deck  beds  for  many  of  the 
patients.  1,200  persons  were  treated  in 
the  hospital  at  a  time.  This  overuse 
of  the  facility  continued  until  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Since  that  time,  prog- 
ress in  the  provision  of  medical  care  has 
demanded  additional  space  for  sei"vices 
such  as  medical  records,  ambulatory  care. 
X-ray  and  laboratory  facilities,  thereby 
decreasing  the  space  available  for  beds 
to  about  700. 

The  hospital  today,  in  spite  of  the  age 
of  many  of  its  buildings,  functions  as  a 
modern  medical  center,  carrying  on  its 
tradition  of  excellence  in  patient  care, 
research,  and  training  of  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel.  Because  of  its 
excellence,  it  is  heavily  used  by  Public 
Health  Service  beneficiaries  who  now,  as 
a  result  of  congressional  action,  include 
the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation, 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents, the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  commis- 
sioned personnel  and  their  dependents, 
the  Peace  Coi-ps  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment overseas  personnel,  and  many  other 
categories. 

Important  research  has  been  carried 
out  at  this  hospital.  In  1887,  Dr.  Kin- 
youn  established  here  the  first  American 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  the  forerunner 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  In 
1941,  the  now  widely  used  method  of 
caudal  anesthesia  for  relieving  mothers 
of  pain  during  childbirth  was  discovered 
and  proven  safe  at  Stapleton.  In  1943, 
Dr.  Mahoney  and  his  coworkers  proved 
that  penicillin  would  cui-e  syphilis  and 
developed  the  program  of  treatment 
which  is  still  accepted  the  world  over  as 
the  safest  and  surest  means  of  curing 
this  dread  disease.  Now  the  staff  at 
Staten  Island  is  embarked  on  a  major 
study  of  medical  means  to  control  hy- 
pertension and  diseases  of  the  kidney. 
Research  is  going  on  in  studies  of  cancer 
of  the  mouth,  heart  disease,  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  the  breast,  and  the  lungs. 


The  hospital  Is  one  of  the  primary 
teaching  centers  for  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice medical  personnel,  giving  training 
each  year  to  about  93  medical  and  dental 
residents  and  interns.  From  this  group, 
through  the  years  have  come  many  of 
the  Public  Health  Service's  key  person- 
nel. The  hospital  also  provides  training 
to  other  valuable  health  personnel  such 
as  hospital  administrators,  pharmacists 
dietitians,  nurse  anesthetists,  medicai 
record  librarians,  and  laboratory  and 
X-ray  technicians. 

Its  annual  budget  is  about  $8  million 
and  it  employs  over  1,000  personnel.  It 
has  one  of  the  two  artificial  kidney  team 
centers  in  New  York  City.  It  aids  in 
the  training  of  students  and  residents 
in  five  medical  schools,  and  In  turn  its 
residents  and  interns  receive  training  in 
these  schools  and  a  dozen  teaching  hos- 
pitals. It  acts  with  the  hospitals  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  extensive  cross-servicing 
by  Federal  hospitals  by  accepting  and 
caring  for  patients  from  these  organiza- 
tions. It  is  an  important  member  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  medical  commu- 
nity. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  matter  about  which  many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  written,  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  system  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  believe  a  transfer  of 
such  broad  responsibilities  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  For  many  years  the  merchant 
seamen  of  America  and  many  other 
beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  depended  on  these  hospitals  for 
their  medical  care  and  have  provided  a 
basis  for  important  medical  research. 
During  this  same  period  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  depended  on  its  hos- 
pital system  to  attract  and  develop 
trained  medical  personnel  for  many  of  its 
programs  in  medical  care,  preventive 
health,  and  research.  Many  of  these 
trained  personnel  are  now  serving  on 
Indian  reservations,  in  Federal  prisons, 
aboard  Coast  Guard  cutters,  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  with 
many  other  programs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  system  of  hospitals  does 
not  need  a  change  in  its  administration 
but  needs  to  be  adequately  funded  to  pro- 
vide modern  facilities,  sufficient  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  adequate  staff. 


Speeches  by  Senator  Miller  Relating  to 
Education 
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OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  Senator  Jack  Miller, 
recently  made  two  major  addresses  be- 
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fore  the  Iowa  State  Education  Associa- 
tion at  Its  annual  convention  In  Des 
Moines.  One  of  these,  entitled  "Federal 
Aid  to  Education— An  Appraisal."  was 
delivered  before  the  general  session  of 
the  convention  and  the  other,  entitled 
"The  Implications  of  Federal  Aid  to 
Education,"  was  delivered  before  the 
county  superintendents  at  their  annual 
banquet.  Each  of  these  speeches  Is 
timely  and  perceptive,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Aid  to  Education — an  Appraisal 
(By  Jack  Miller.  U.S.  Senator,  Iowa) 
First  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  of 
appearing  on  the  program  of  this  outstand- 
ing convention — the  111th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  greatest  association  of  educators 
In  our  State. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the 
theme  of  this  convention — "Teachers,  Keys 
to  Progress — ISEA.  Key  to  Teacher  Progress." 
As  a  former  teacher  myself  who  married  a 
public  school  teacher,  I  beUeve  very  strong- 
ly that  good  teachers  are  keys  to  progress; 
and  although  I  was  never  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  ISEA,  I  well  know  from  many 
years  of  working  with  this  association  that 
It  Is  truly  dedicated  to  the  highest  and  finest 
traditions  of  the  teaching  profession. 

There  are,  I  regret  to  say.  some  who  argue 
that  Federal  aid  is  per  se  (by  its  very  nature) 
a  bad  thing.  One  can  find  a  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  been  Introduced  with  the 
following  statement:  "The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  responsibility  tor 
and  control  over  education  Is  one  of  the  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  but 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  under 
the  10th  amendment  of  the  Constitution." 

There  are  others,  I  also  regret  to  say,  who, 
In  their  deeply  felt  concern  and  Impatience 
for  better  education,  seem  quite  prepared 
to  support  any  proposal  which  happens  to 
bear  the  label  of  "Federal  aid." 

Neither  of  these  philosophies  is  helpful. 
The  very  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  that  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  is  established  to 
"promoie  the  general  Welfare".  And  al- 
though the  debates  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  make  It  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  to  be  prlmarUy  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  education — that  this 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  various  States — the 
changes  which  time  has  wrought  since  those 
debates  n»ke  it  equally  clear  that  the  general 
welfare  of  our  citizenry  cannot  be  secvired 
without  equality  of  opportunity  for  excel- 
lence in  education. 

The  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  directly  expresses 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  seeing  to  It  that  equality  of  opportunity 
is  secured,  although  legislation  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility  has  consistently  recog- 
nized that  primary  responsibility  should  be 
at  the  State  level. 

The  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
for  securing  excellence  In  education  has  long 
been  recognized — going  cletir  back  to  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785;  but,  like  the 
general  welfare  clause,  the  form  and  limita- 
tions under  which  this  respKjnslblllty  Is  to  be 
carried  out  are  not  clearly  defined  and.  In- 
deed, are  In  a  state  of  evolution. 

At  the  same  time.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  there  can  be  Federal  aid  which  falls 
within  the  ambit  of  Federal  responsibility 
and  Federal  aid  which,  either  for  constitu- 
tional reiisons  or  for  reasons  of  public  opin- 
ion, or  both,  exceeds  the  proper  and  accept- 
able  llmlta  of  Federal   responsibility.     The 


content  and  not  Jvist  the  label  of  a  Federal 
aid  program  Is  what  matters. 

I  realize  that  there  sure  arguments  for 
shifting  prlmiary  responslbUlty  for  education 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Prop>onents  of  this  doctrine  are  not  con- 
cerned over  Federal  control  or  Federal  stand- 
ards and,  indeed,  would  welcome  them. 
After  all,  wouldn't  this  make  our  educational 
system  more  uniform  and  elBclent?  Similar 
arguments  are  often  advanced  with  respect  to 
other  areas  of  government — taxation,  union 
shop  contracts,  buUding  codes,  social  welfare, 
election  laws,  criminal  law,  and  business 
codes.  But  we  should  never  forget  that  our 
system  of  government  was  not  devised  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  efficiency  and  uni- 
formity. The  first  purpose  was  freedom  of 
the  Individual,  protected  by  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  and  among  the 
branches  at  each  level  of  government.  And 
nowhere  can  this  freedom  be  more  impor- 
tantly affected  than  In  the  area  of  education. 
The  goal  of  Federal  aid  to  education  surely 
must  He  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme 
points  of  view  to  which  I  have  referred. 
As  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Jolm  Gardner  writes  In  the  October  is- 
sue of  Fortune  magazine:  "The  need  to  get 
things  done  has  to  be  balanced  against  the 
need   to   preserve    freedom." 

Perhaps  we  should  not  try  too  hard  to 
specifically  define  the  goal,  because,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  concept  of  Federal 
responslbUlty  U  evolving.  "Ebccellence  In 
education,  to  be  achieved  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  with  adequate  Federal 
financial  assistance,  but  without  unaccept- 
able Federal  controls,  or  a  foundation  for  un- 
acceptable Federal  controls" — would  be  one 
way  of  putting  It.  But  this  only  states  a 
general  concept  over  which  the  deepest  of 
controversies  rage. 

You  may  note  that  I  have  used  the  word 
"unacceptable"  rather  than  "unconstitu- 
tional," because  even  though  a  Federal  edu- 
cational program  may  be  "constitutional,"  it 
may  not  be  "acceptable"  to  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion  plays  a  vital  role  In  the 
evolution  of  the  form  and  limitations  of 
Federal  education  programs. 

Federal  control  Is  already  an  accepted  fact 
of  Federal  responsibility  In  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  education — not  only  under 
the  Constitution  as  Interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  but  most 
recently  as  spelled  out  In  title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Even  here,  however, 
there  are  lines  of  demarcation  between  what 
is  regarded  as  "acceptable"  Federal  responsi- 
bility and  the  responsibility  of  the  States. 
Under  the  new  Federal  law,  for  example, 
"desegregation"  Is  specifically  stated  to  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance. What  constitutes  "racial  imbalance" 
and  what.  If  anything  should  be  done  about 
It.  Is  left  to  the  responslblUty  of  the  States 
and  local  governments. 

Federal  control  of  a  sort  exists  over  school 
curriculums  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  because  the  Federal  funds 
must  be  used  for  particular  critical  sub- 
jects— science,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages, geography,  civics,  ETngUsh,  reading, 
history,  and  now,  tucked  away  In  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  It  Is  proposed  to  add 
economics. 

So  when  one  speaks  of  Federal  aid  with- 
out Federal  control,  or  without  unaccept- 
able Federal  control,  or  without  a  founda- 
tion* for  potential  unacceptable  Federal 
control,  he  must  be  speaking  of  a  certain 
quality  of  control  or  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
trol which  Is  not  to  be  permitted,  or  the 
foundation  for  which  is  not  to  be  laid. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  we  can 
find  a  key  to  the  magic  formula  of  accept- 
able   Federal    control    in    the    word    "gen- 


eral"— ^as  distinguished  from  the  word  "spe- 
cial"— ^when  applied  to  Federal  aid. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  helpfiU  unless 
we  are  sophisticated  enough  to  recognize 
that  there  Is  a  difference  between  general 
Federal  aid  to  special  districts,  such  as  those 
covered  by  the  Impacted  areas  legislation,  and 
special  Federal  aid  to  school  districts 
generally,  such  as  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  But  having 
made  this  distinction.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  some  30  percent  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  peculation  is  in  school 
districts  qualifying  for  aid  under  the  Im- 
I>acted  areas  program.  Does  this  mean  that 
If  the  program  should  be  broadened  so  that 
over  50  percent  of  the  school  peculation  Is 
affected,  we  would  have  general  Federal 
aid  of  the  type  or  degree  that  is  tmaccept- 
able?  We  probably  wlU  not  reach  that 
question,  so  It  would  be  prudent  for  me 
not  to  try  to  an^Ver  It. 

Just  to  make  the  magic  formula  a  little 
more  tenuous,  I  would  point  out  that  there 
can  be  different  kinds  of  general  Federal  aid 
as  well  as  different  degrees  of  It.  General 
Federal  aid  which  entails  the  annual  close 
scrutiny  of  the  Education  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Congress  and  which 
Involves  the  surveillance  of  nonelected  of- 
ficials of  a  large  Federal  bureau  could  (I  do 
not  say  necessarily  will)  exercise  Federal  con- 
trol to  a  degree  which.  If  not  found  to  be 
unconstitutional,  would  be  regarded  by  pub- 
lic opinion  as  unacceptable.  There  Is  a  fear 
among  the  general  public  that  local  control 
over  the  educat^ion  of  their  children  will  be 
eroded  away  to  the  point  that  some  Federal 
official  in  Washington — far  removed  from 
their  school  and  commulnty — will  sit  In 
judgment  over  the  destiny  of  their  children. 
Nor  do  they  wish  to  see  partisan  political 
considerations  enter  into  the  education  of 
their  children  which  they  fear  might  be  the 
case  under  some  general,  If  not  special.  Fed- 
eral aid  proposals.  Suggestions  that  such 
fears  are  groundless  fall  on  deaf  ears,  be<;ause 
examples  of  abuses  of  discretion  by  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  are  constantly  In  the 
news. 

Accordingly,  I  would  suggest  that  a  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  approe^^  which  would  avoid 
the  establishment,  much  less  the  super- 
vision, of  a  Federal  bureaucracy  for  Its  Imple- 
mentation, and  which  would  avoid  the 
tjrplcal  close  scrutiny  of  the  Education  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress, 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  acceptability 
by  public  opinion.  Moreover,  I  believe  that 
such  an  approach  would  have  the  best  chance 
of  assiu-lng  truly  adequate  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to 
secure  the  excellence  In  education  that  is  our 
goal. 

Five  years  ago  I  advanced  a  proposal  which 
Is  stlU  the  best  one  I  know — namely,  that 
the  Congress  appropriate  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  revenue  coUections  to  the  States 
simply  for  education  purposes.  Each  State, 
which  surely  understands  its  needs  best, 
would  program  the  specific  uses  of  the  money. 
The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  should  provide 
the  control  mechanism  needed  for  assurance 
of  equal  opportunities  to  share  In  these 
State-developed  programs.  And  the  Na- 
tional Compact  for  Education,  adopted  last 
September  30  at  Kansas  City,  whiclf  estab- 
lished an  Educational  Commission  of  the 
States,  should  assure  standards  and^needcd 
improvements  in  programs,  techniques,  and 
facilities  without  resort  to  Federal  controls — 
whether  acceptable  or  unacceptable. 

As  you  probably  have  read,  this  percent- 
age-of-Federal-revenue  Idea  has  been  re- 
ceiving an  Increasing  amount  of  attention 
In  Washington.  Of  course.  It  Is  possible  that 
special  Federal  aid  programs  could  be  pro- 
vided to  such  an  extent  that  State  and  local 
funds  would  be  freed  to  support  the  kind  of 
education   our   children   sho^ld   have.      But 
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this  Is  a  piecemeal  and  cumbersome  ap- 
proach which  requires  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  with  its  inevitable 
cut  from  the  education  dollar.  Moreover, 
the  programs  being  •'special,"  are  not  so  built 
into  the  budget  that  they  cannot  readily  be 
dropped  by  a  congressional  appropriations 
committee  wtiich  may  happen  to  be  offended 
by  an  adverse  hearing  or  an  adverse  report 
by  one  of  its  staff  Investigators.  Speaking 
of  bureaucratic  administration,  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  authorizes  withhold- 
ing of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  en- 
courage nondiscrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  In  less  than  a  year,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare estimates  it  has  received  more  than 
100.000  forms  from  various  State  agencies, 
local  school  districts,  universities,  hospitals, 
rehabilitation  workshops,  and  the  like — all 
preliminary  to  enforcing  title  VI.  Procedures 
for  checking  up  on  compliance  are  only  in 
the  most  rudimentary  stages  of  development, 
and  there  is  concern  over  not  only  the  cost 
of  adequate  enforcement  but  over  the  mass 
of  paperwork  which  may  strangle  the  pro- 
gram. With  the  paperwork  some  of  you  have 
experiences  in  applying  for  assistance  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  you  can 
imagine  what  it  could  be  like  under  several 
special  programs. 

It  is  also  possible  that,  after  the  phasing 
out  of  some  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes,  which 
we  provided  for  earlier  this  year,  the  States 
will  decide  to  make  use  of  one  or  more  of 
these  sources  of  revenue  to  find  additional 
money  for  education.  But  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  States  will  tap  onto  these 
revenue  sources,  much  less  use  the  money  for 
education. 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  for  securing 
excellence  in  education  for  private  as  well 
as  public  school  children  is  another  highly 
controversial  matter.  There  are  some  who 
would  rest  their  argiunents  on  constitutional 
grounds,  but  no  one  knows  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  decide  on  the  record  of  any  given 
case.  Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  Just  be- 
cause a  particular  program  may  tvu-n  out  to 
be  constitutional  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  It  Is  a  good  program,  a  wise  program,  or 
a  program  that  Is  "acceptable"  to  public 
opinion. 

In  recent  years  there  has  evolved  a  policy 
of  providing  special  Federal  aid  to  both 
private  and  public  colleges — principally  for 
the  construction  of  dormitories  and  academic 
buildings  not  used  for  religious  services  or 
instruction.  The  possibility  of  unacceptable 
Federal  controls,  which  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  the  private  and  public  school  people,  is 
not  present  in  these  programs.  Moreover,  It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  attendance  at 
these  schools  is  voluntary. 

It  Is  the  private  elementary  and  secondary 
school  on  which  the  principal  controversy 
now  centers.  Here  the  child  is  of  compulsory 
school  age — an  age  at  which  Federal  controls 
over  education  would  have  an  almost  Ines- 
capable Impact.  Since  1958,  private  schools 
have  been  eligible  imder  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  for  loan  assistance  for 
certain  types  of  covirses.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
national  security  lu^ency  fever  growing  out 
of  sputnik  which  made  this  type  of  Federal 
aid  to  private  schools  acceptable  to  public 
opinion  and  the  recipient  schools.  And  I 
suppose  most  would  agree  that  our  national 
security  and  our  educational  needs  today 
are  just  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  they 
were  7  years  ago. 

This  year,  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  sought  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  church-state  problem  In  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It 
was  recognized  that  chUdren  of  poor  fami- 
lies, whether  attending  public  or  private 
school,  are  In  need  of  better  educational  op- 
portunities and  that  their  failure  to  have 
these  opportunities  provided  would  be  con- 
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trary  to  our  national  interest;  further,  that 
while  the  Federal  Government  may  have  no 
additional  responsibility  to  the  private 
school,  it  does  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
child.  Let  me  read  the  declaration  of  policy 
which  appears  in  the  act: 

"In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  low-income  families  and 
the  Impact  that  concentrations  of  low  in- 
come families  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  adequate 
educational  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  serving  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-income 
families  to  expand  and  improve  their  edu- 
cational programs  by  various  means  (Includ- 
ing preschool  programs)  which  contribute 
particularly  to  meeting  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educatlontilly  deprived 
children." 

It  was  also  recognized  that  among  the 
States  there  are  differences  In  handling  the 
church-state  problem.  And  so  the  Federal 
Government  now  recognizes  its  responsibil- 
ity  to  children  of  poor  families  by  providing 
money  to  the  States.  In  turn,  the  States 
must  program  the  use  of  this  money  In  be- 
half of  these  chUdren  In  such  a  way  as  to  be 
In  accord  with  their  respective  State  con- 
stitutions and  laws. 

I  might  add  that  the  percentage-of-Fed- 
eral-revenue  approach  to  general  Federal 
aid,  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  would  sim- 
ilarly leave  the  solution  of  the  church-state 
problem  to  the  respective  States,  which 
seems  to  be  the  principle  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  Is  following  in  consti- 
tutional questions  in  this  area. 

With  this  convention's  theme  emphasizing 
"Teachers  as  the  Keys  to  Progress,"  my  dis- 
cussion would  not  be  complete  without  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  your  Federal 
Government  is  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
of  this  truism.  This  Is  not  because  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  endowed, 
from  birth,  with  the  light.  Public  opinion, 
aided  by  good  public  relations  of  our 
teachers,  has  brought  the  light  to  them. 
We  have  been  made  aware  that  over  one- 
fourth  of  all  our  citizens  are  directly  in- 
volved in  educational  programs;  that  we 
need  more  facilities  for  college,  junior  col- 
lege, university,  and  health  profession  stu- 
dents; and  that  In  just  the  next  10  years  our 
school  systems  will  need  1,700,000  new  teach- 
ers to  take  care  of  our  exploding  pupil  popu- 
lation. Federal  responsibility  in  meeting 
these  challenges  was  given  unprecedented 
recognition  with  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1962,  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  the  Ex- 
panded Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
and  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1963.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  V  of  which 
establishes  teacher  preparation  programs, 
carries  this  recognition  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility still  further.  This  title  provides  for  a 
Council  on  Teacher  Preparation  In  the  Office 
of  Education;  a  National  Teacher  Corps  at 
$60  million  a  year  for  5  years,  to  Include  sev- 
eral thousand  teachers  for  assignment  to  as- 
sist school  districts  having  concentrations  of 
low-income  families;  several  thousand  fellow- 
ships for  master's  degree  study;  and  extensive 
grants  to  pay  the  cost  of  Improving  graduate 
and  undergraduate  training  programs  In  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  bill  also  provides 
$190  million  for  student  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  with  the 
10  percent  per  year  up  to  50  percent  forgive- 
ness feature  for  those  who  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  15  percent  per  year  up  to 
100  percent  forgiveness  for  those  who  teach 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
be  "hardship  schools."  giirely  these  programs 
should  help  In  the  membership  drives  of 
Future  Teachers  of  America  clubs. 


I  would  sum  up  my  appraisal  simply  by 
saying:  Federal  aid  Is  on  the  way  and,  with 
it,  the  doors  of  progress  through  equal  op- 
portunity for  excellence  in  education  are 
swinging  open. 


The    Implications    op    Fedekal    Aid 
Education 


TO 


(By  Jack  Miller,  U.  S.  Senator,  Iowa) 
In  its  review  of  the  "Educational  Respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government,"  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  said  last  year: 
"There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  for  trying  to 
express  the  national  Interest  in  education. 
But  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  power  to  decide  which 
aspects  of  education  are  worth  reinforcing 
and  which  aspects  do  not  need  support,  and 
whether  the  executive  agencies  which  carry 
out  legislation  and  affect  Its  preparation 
ought  to  have  Influence  over  such  decisions. 
This  power  and  Influence  are  In  fact  in- 
creasing." 

The  Commission  went  on  to  say  that  the 
central  Federal  decision  on  education  has 
to  do  with  the  amounts  of  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States,  and  It  stated  its  be- 
lief that  the  total  sums  of  Federal  money 
Involved  come  nowhere  near  meeting  the 
needs  that  many  States  and  localities  are 
also  unable  to  meet. 

Total  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  expenditures  in  Iowa  came  to  almost 
$314  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  last 
June  30.  Of  this,  less  than  $8  million  ca.ne 
in  from  the  Federal  Government — $1,352,- 
000  under  the  Impacted  areas  program  and 
$6,300,000  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  With  enactment  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  it 
is  estimated  that  Iowa  will  receive  some  $22 

million  more  during  the  current  fiscal  year 

but  this  money  must  be  spent  for  new  pro- 
grams relating  to  education  of  educationally 
deprived  children  and  not  serve  as  a  replace- 
ment of  funds  now  being  spent.  Although 
the  new  Federal  funds  will  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  using  State  and  local  funds  for  these 
new  programs,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
probably  have  to  be  xindertaken,  it  Is  clear 
that  Federal  financial  support  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  education  level  will  still  be 
relatively  small.  On  the  other  hand.  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  will  soon  be  bearing 
a  considerably  higher  relative  share  of  the 
cost  under  the  varioua  programs  for  con- 
struction of  dormitories  and  academic  build- 
ings, contracts  and  scholarships  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Library 
Sciences  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965— under  which,  incidentally, 
$6  million  is  Iowa's  estimated  share  for  the' 
current  fiscal  year. 

There  are  two  broad  Implications  one  can 
derive  from  this  picture:  (1)  that  there  Is 
less  priority  being  attached  to  Federal  aid 
programs  for  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion than  for  numerous  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, such  as,  for  example,  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty,  for  which  appropriations 
have  expanded  from  $700  million  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  $1.5  billion  for  the  current 
year— less  priority,  that  Is,  as  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration and  ito  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress are  concerned;  and  (2)  there  are  prob- 
lems which  have  not  yet  been  surmounted 
over  the  formulas  to  be  used  in  allocating 
Federal  money  to  the  States  and  over  the 
Federal  control  which  might,  sooner  or  later, 
creep  Into  the  allocation  of  such  money. 
Each  of  these  implications  is  Important  to 
consider. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  no  Member 
of  Congress  who  does  not  wish  to  see  poverty 
In  the  United  States  eliminated  or  mini- 
mized; and  I  am  also  confident  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  sup- 
port a  larger  share  of  the  costa  of  education. 
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Granted  that  a  small  portion  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  Is  In  the  area  of  education, 
there  has  been  a  failure  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
give  due  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  single  weapon  against  poverty  is 
educational  opportunity.  Formal  recogni- 
tion was  given  with  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Plghts  Act  of  1964.  one  title  of  which  is  de- 
signed to  assure  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. But  when  it  comes  to  appro- 
rrlatlng  Federal  money,  priority  has  been 
asigned  such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps, 
which  Is  costing  the  taxpayers  between 
$6,000  and  $3,000  per  enrollee  per  year,  and 
which,  I  might  add.  has  been  causing  friction 
with  some  local  school  districts  because  of 
the  salaries  being  paid  some  of  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  program,  when  compared 
with  the  salaries  of  long-cxpsrienced  teach- 
ers. 

Other  programs  have  received  higher 
priority,  such  as  the  "man  on  the  moon" 
project,  greatly  expanded  programs  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  an  accelerated 
public  works  program,  and  Appalachla.  By 
the  time  appropriations  for  these  have  been 
made,  t^e  Federal  budget  Is  In  such  a  deep 
deficit  position  that  "budgetary  considera- 
tions" are  offered  as  an  excuse  for  Inaction  on 
a  substantial  Increase  In  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

I  do  not  say  that  budgetary  considerations 
should  not  enter  the  picture,  because  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  In  maintaining  a  reason- 
ably balanced  budget  so  that  Inflation  will 
be  stopped.  However,  either  some  of  these 
other  programs  are  going  to  have  to  be  post- 
poned or  the  money  for  them  reduced,  or 
both.  In  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education; 
or  else  little  progress  U  going  to  be  made  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The   formula  proposed  for  a  Federal  aid 
program  is  always  controversial.    During  my 
6  years  in  the  Senate,  I  suppose  there  was 
more  controverry  over  the  formula  contained 
In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act   of    1965   than   was   the   case   with   the 
formulas  contained  in  any  of  the  other  pro- 
posals   which    have    been    debated.      For    a 
school    district    to    qualify    under    this    act. 
there  must  (with  certain  exceptions)   be  at 
least  100  children  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  age  coming  from  families  with 
annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000;  and  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  money  Is  based  on  the 
total   number   of   such   schoolchildren   from 
such  low-income  families  and  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  In  the  State.     As  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Keppel  testified,  the 
$2,000  family  Income  level  Is  not,  of  course, 
a  perfect  measure  of  poverty.    However,  this 
figure  clearly  does  Identify  an  unquestioned 
hard  core  of  poverty."    But  there  were  argu- 
ments that  a  family  having  an  Income  of 
$2,000  In  Mississippi  would  not  be  nearly  as 
Impoverished  as  a  family  having  an  Income 
of  $2,000   m  New  York   City;    and   that   the 
"average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  State" 
would   mean   more  money  per   pupil   going 
to  a  high-Income  and  high-cost  State,  such 
as  New  York,  than  to  a  State  such  as  Mis- 
sissippi.   However,  this  latter  argument  com- 
petely  missed  the  point  that  it  costs  more 
money  in  New  York  to  educate  a  child  than 
it  does  in  Mississippi,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  expected  that  less  money  per  child  would 
go  to  Mississippi  than  to  New  York. 

Other  proposed  formulas  were  advanced 
by  way  of  amendments,  which  were  rejected 
out-of-hand  becavise  orders  had  come  from 
the  White  House  that  there  were  to  be  no 
amendments.  I  supported  some  of  these 
amendments,  because  I  believed  them  to  be 
meritorious.  However,  Iowa,  with  its  sup- 
plemental aid  being  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  the  average  expenditure  per 
pupil,  comes  out  very  well  under  the  formula 
contained  In  the  new  law,  and  therefore  I  was 
able  to  support  the  bill  in  good  conscience. 
During  consideration  of  the  Federal  aid 
bill  proposed  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 


in  1961,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy  over  the  formula  to  be  used  In 
allocating  money  to  the  States.    Under  that 
bill,  the  first-year  allocation  of  money  to 
New  York   State,  for   example,   would   have 
been  $37,650,000  as  against  New  York's  esti- 
mated  share   of   the   taxes   needed   for   the 
program  of  $91,110,000;   so  that  New  York- 
ers would  have  been  paying  $53,460,000  to 
other   States  under  the   program  for   fiscal 
year    1962.     This    excess   of   payments   over 
receipts  for  New  York  would  have  Increased 
to   $66,075,000    for    fiscal    1963    and   to   $78.- 
735.000  for  fiscal  1964 — the  last  year  of  the 
3-year  program.     Other  States  would  have 
paid    In   considerably   more   than   they   re- 
ceived back,  although  the  formula  had  been 
drawn  up  In  such   a  way   as  to  make  sure 
that   many   more   States   would   be   on   the 
"plus"  side  than  on  the  "minus"  side   in 
order  to  obtain  needed  support  for  the  bill. 
In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  major  defects 
of    the    formula    proposed    In    the    Kennedy 
bill  was  use  of  a  factor  called  Income  per 
pupil   for  the  State,  which  was  defined  to 
mean    the    total    personal    Income    for   the 
State  divided  by  the  number  of  public  school 
pupils  In  the  State.     This  factor  was  to  be 
used   in   comparing   the   State's   effort   with 
the  national  effort  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  reduction  In  the  allocation  of  money 
that   would    otherwise    go   to   a    State.     It 
seems  to  me  that  mere  personal  Income  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  a  fair  determination 
of  relative  effort.     Some  States  have  a  tre- 
mendous   amount    of    corporation    tax    In- 
come— all  reported  on  tax  returns  filed  in 
the  State  even  though  much  of  the  income 
Itself  was  earned  through  corporate  outlets 
in  other  States.     Certainly  It  should  be  ex- 
pected  that  some  of  this  Income  would  be 
used   for  education   purposes  In  the  State, 
so  that   total   income   for   the   State    (per- 
sonal,   corporate,    trusts,    estates,    and    the 
like)  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils  would 
have  been  a  more  fair  and  realistic  factor. 
And  even  this  could  have  been  further  re- 
fined to  take  into  account  the  differences 
in  cost  of  living  among  the  various  States. 
In  short,  in  seeking  to  Implement  the  elusive 
goal  of  equalization,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  going  to  require  much  more  than 
just  a  comparison  of  personal  income  among 
the  States. 

The  minimum  foundation  program  ap- 
proach has  Its  advocates  In  Congress  as  well 
as  among  the  professional  educators.  It 
takes  Its  form  In  such  recitals  as  the  one 
which  appeared  In  one  bill  as  follows: 

"Equality  of  opportunity  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  entire  Republic.  No  child  can 
begin  to  have  equality  of  opportunity  un- 
less he  has  In  his  youth,  above  all,  effective 
schooling. 

"The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  assist  the 
States  in  financing  a  minimum  foundation 
program  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  education  designed  to  provide 
more  nearly  equal  opportunities  for  the  Na- 
tion's children  by  raising  the  quality  of  such 
education  In  the  States  and  districts  In 
greatest  need  of  assistance." 

This  particular  bill,  from  which  I  have  Just 
quoted,  went  on  to  provide  a  Federal  allot- 
ment of  $20  per  public  school  child,  with 
larger  amounts  to  those  States  which,  after 
making   a  "maximum   reasonable    effort"   to 
provide  support  for  schools,  would  still  be 
unable  to  guarantee  a  minlmxim  education 
program.  -Tlie  larger  amounts,  it  was  said, 
would    help    the    low-income    States    bridge 
the  gap  between  a  "fair  allocation"  to  educa- 
tion of  their  resources  and  the  cost  "ade- 
quate" public  school  education.     But  what 
constitutes  or  should  constitute  a  "minimum 
foundation"  can  mean  many  different  things 
to  different  people.    This  particular  bill  set 
$400  u»«   the  minimum  foundation,   making 
no  differentiation  In  relative  costs  of  living 
among   the   various  States.    It  was,   there- 


fore, vulnerable  to  the  argument  that  $400 
might  be  adequate  in  Mississippi  and  Inade- 
quate in  New  York,  for  example.  Moreover, 
In  determining  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
States  to  meet  their  education  needs,  the 
sole  factor  of  "personal"  Income  was  to  be 
used.  No  justification  was  advanced  for 
the  flat  $20  per  pupil  Federal  aid,  although 
It  could  be  argued  that  even  without  this 
$20  per  pupil  assistance  some  States  would 
be  providing  better  education  and  would  be 
better  able  to  provide  It  than  other  States 
receiving  more  than  $20  per  pupil. 

Not  very  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
going  to  argue  over  the  noble  concepts  of 
"equality,"  "effective,"  "need,"  "reason- 
able effort,"  "fair  allocation,"  "high  Income," 
and  "low  income."  It  is  when  these  con- 
cepts are  reduced  to  specifics,  as  they  must 
be  in  the  legislative  process,  that  their  ad- 
vocates gallop  off  In  four  different  direc- 
tions. 

The  problem  of  Federal  control,  real  or 
imagined,  has  been  the  most  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. As  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Arthur  Fleming,  a 
strong  advocate  of  Federal  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  testified:  "(There  are)  citi- 
zens who  are  genuinely  fearful  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  making  grants  that  be-* 
come  a  part  of  current  operating  budgets 
at  the  local  school  district  level.  Some  ar- 
gue that  there  Is  no  basis  for  such  fears. 
The  fact  remains  that  they  exist.  There  are 
many  persons  who  will  support  a  school  con- 
struction program,  but  who  will  not  support 
a  program  that  also  calls  for  Federal  grants 
to  current  operating  budgets  even  though 
these  grants  are  to  be  used  for  such  a  de- 
sirable objective  as  teachers  salaries.  They 
believe  that  such  grants  afford  too  great  a 
temptation  for  Federal  controls." 

I  recognize  that  limiting  Federal  aid  to 
construction  of  facilities  Is  not  going  to  be 
the  answer,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Fleming  suc- 
cinctly stated  the  problem  of  Federal  control 
which  lurks  behind  every  Federal  aid  pro- 
posal and  which  must  be  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  If  a  bill  Is  going  to  be  passed — 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  that  Is. 
Almost  every  major  bill  Introduced  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  is  accompanied  by 
assurances  that  no  Federal  control  will  be 
involved.  Dr.  Edgar  Puller,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers, testified  In  support  of  the  Kennedy 
bill  that  "Federal  controls  are  fortunately 
lacking."  Even  the  bill  itself  recited:  "In 
the  administration  of  this  title,  no  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  ^deter- 
mination, personnel,  turriculum.  program  of 
instruction,  or  the  administration  or  opera- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system."  Still 
the  problem  was  not  answered. 

Probably  the  main  reason  It  was  not  an- 
swered was  that  it  was  a  3-year  program. 
What  was  to  happen  after  that  time  ran  out 
and,   meanwhile,   local   school    dtetrlcts    had 
constructed   their   budgets  on  the  basis   of 
the  Federal  aid  money?    Everyone  knew  the 
answer.     There  would  be  a  powerful  lobby 
effort  to  continue  the  money— as.  no  doubt, 
it  should  be.    Hearings  would  be  held  before 
the  Education  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees   of   the   Congress,   and   there   would    be 
questions  about  the  use  of  the  money  for 
teachers'     salaries,     teachers'     qualification 
standards,  textbooks  (the  bill  was  amended 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  include  these),  teach- 
er-pupil ratio,  curricula,  and  the  like.    With- 
out  satisfactory    answers,   threats   could   be 
forthcoming  to  withhold  support  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  money  unless  some  so-called 
basic  standards  were  Incorporated  Into  the 
new  bin.    And  that  is  the  way  Federal  con- 
trols could  come  about.    As  one  group  testi- 
fied in  opposition  to  the  Kennedy  bill,  "The 
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greatest    control    available    to    the    Federal 
Government  Is  Its  power  to  allocate  funds." 

In  other  words,  although  most  Members  of 
Congress  would  have  agreed  that  there  were 
no  Federal  controls  In  this  partictilar  bill, 
It  was  widely  recognized  that  passage  of  this 
bill  would  lay  a  foundation  for  Federal  con- 
trols. 

Is  one  to  conclude,  then,  that  any  bill  pro- 
viding money  to  the  States  for  education  is 
going  to  be  opposed  because  it  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  future  possible  Federal  control?  I 
don't  believe  so.  For  one  thing,  the  bill 
should  not  be  set  up  with  a  time  limit,  which 
automatically  requires  introduction  of  a  new 
bill  (before  the  time  runs  out)  and  hearings 
before  the  Education  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  For  another,  a  bill  which 
would  simply  allocate  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  revenue  collections  to  the  States  "for 
education  purposes"  would,  once  put  into 
effect,  have  a  status  not  unlike  the  recurring 
appropriation  to  pay  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  would  run  far  less  risk  of  being 
tampered  with  than  the  average  appropria- 
tion for  a  Federal  program. 

There  are,  of  course,  fears  of  other  Federal 
control  than  that  which  might  be  written 
into  an  act  of  the  Congress.  Fears  of  con- 
trol emanating  out  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
established  to  administer  a  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram are  not  without  foundation.  The  late 
President  Roosevelt's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  was  cited  during  testimony  in  op- 
position to  the  Kennedy  bill  with  this  quota- 
tion: "Much  of  the  very  unwise  existing 
Federal  control  over  vocational  education 
results  from  the  fact  that  Federal  oiUcials 
have  assumed  the  duty  of  determining  in 
detail  what  types  of  educailou  shall  be  con- 
sidered vocational." 

With  the  percentage-of-Federal-reven\ie 
approach,  there  would  be  no  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, and  thus  the  foundation  for 
future  possible  control  from  this  direction 
would  be  eliminated. 

'  A  novel  approach  wa*;  recently  introduced 
by  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  form  of  H.R.  10696.  Un- 
der this  bill,  an  educational  assistance  trust 
fund  would  be  established  Into  which  would 
be  paid  1  percent  of  Federal  revenue  collec- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  2  percent  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,  3  percent  for  fiscal  1968, 
4  percent  for  fiscal  1969.  and  5  percent  for 
each  year  thereafter.  Half  of  this  money 
would  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  other  half  would  be  allo- 
cated according  to  the  respective  efforts  of 
the  varioiis  States  determined  according  to  a 
formula  designed  to  compute  effort.  As  I 
have  pointed  out.  there  are  different  points  of 
▼lew  over  how  to  arrive  at  a  formula  for  al- 
locating money,  but  the  interesting  and 
unique  feature  of  the  bill  Is  that  it  would  re- 
quire approval  (wltli  provisions  for  Judicial 
review.  Incidentally)  of  State  plans  for  spend- 
ing the  money  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  Is  headed  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative  Iwanch 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  its  audit  re- 
ports and  Investigative  actions  are  not  only 
extremely  thorough,  but  equally  Important, 
nonpartisan.  Thus,  under  this  bill,  any 
Federal  control  would  lie  in  the  legislative 
branch,  the  one  closest  to  the  people,  rather 
than  with  some  nonelected  public  official 
who  may  not  share  the  public's  concern  over 
Federal  controls. 

With  any  Federal  aid  proposal  there  is,  of 
course,  the  Implication  that  Federal  aid  Is 
needed.  I  would  merely  point  out  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  there  Is  a  fairly  wide- 
spread opinion  in  the  Congress  that  the 
need  is  sometimes  exaggerated.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Kennedy  bill  was  promoted,  in  part, 
at  least,  on  the  basis  that  the  Federal  money 
could  be  used  for  teachers'  salaries  and  that 


the  failure  to  improve  ;^eachers'  salaries  was 
causing  a  critical  shortage  of  teachers.  Op- 
ponents of  the  bill  cited  statistics  to  show 
thiit  the  shortages  actually  existed  in  only  a 
few  fields,  such  as  mathematics  and  science; 
and  that  this  shortage  was  the  result  of  com- 
petition from  the  Federal  Government  itself 
and  from  private  industry,  particularly  pri- 
vate industry  with  Federal  Government  con- 
tracts. Also,  it  was  pointed  out  that  during 
the  previous  5  years,  the  number  of  college 
graduates  prepared  to  teach  had  increased 
47  percent,  and  the  number  prei>ared  to 
teach  science  and  mathematics  had  in- 
creased lOO  percent.  It  was  further  pointed 
out  that  from  1950  to  1960,  teachers'  sala- 
ries Increased  70  percent;  whereas  weekly 
earnings  In  maniifacturlng  went  up  only 
53  percent. 

Strong  criticism  was  also  voiced  over  the 
statistics  Issued  by  tlie  Office  of  Education 
relating  to  the  shortage  of  classrooms,  which 
ranged  all  the  way  from  600,000  down  to 
132,000.  However,  the  Office  of  Education 
noted  that  its  data  on  classroom  shortages 
should  be  used  with  caution  because  of  vary- 
ing States  standards  of  normal  class  size 
and  varying  definitions  of  unsatisfactory 
rooms.  Still,  using  a  10-year  projected  re- 
quirement of  600.000  classrooms  to  be  built, 
evidence  was  introduced  to  show  that  from 
60.000  to  70.000  classrooms  per  year  had  been 
built  during  each  of  the  5  preceding 
years;  and  the  conclusion  obviously  to  be 
drawn  was  that  this  rate  would  be  continued 
even  without  Federal  aid. 

The  point  to  be  made,  I  think,  is  that  the 
case  for  Federal  aid  should  be  based  on 
statistics  which  are  less  vulnerable  to  attack; 
rnd  that  It  is  far  better  to  premise  the  case 
on  the  need  of  the  States  for  more  sources 
of  revenue  to  meet  their  own  specific  State 
needs  In  education — some  being  teachers, 
some  being  classrooms,  some  being  labora- 
tories, ^ome  being  higher  operating  costs,  and 
some  bPlng  all  of  these  Items.  The  percent- 
age-of -federal -revenue  approach  would  meet 
this  point. 

Once  a  need  for  Federal  aid  is  established, 
and  I  believe  It  can  be,  another  Implication 
is  that  the  need  can  certainly  be  met.  This 
Is  no  doubt  true  if  the  problem  of  relative 
priorities  of  Federal  spending  can  be  solved. 
But  even  then,  I  believe,  the  proponents 
would  do  well  to  not  rest  their  case  on  rela- 
tively unmeanlngful  statistics,  such  as  the 
gross  national  product.  There  are  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  very  much 
aware  that  the  gross  national  product  is 
merely  the  sum  totals  of  goods  and  services 
purchased  by  individuals,  corporations,  and 
all  levels  of  Government  during  the  course 
of  a  period  of  time;  and  just  because  there 
may  be  an  Increase  in  GNF  from  one  year  to 
the  next  hardly  means  that  we  are  enjoying 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  "true  economic  growth" 
which  would  support  a  certain  level  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  Almost  one-third  of  our  Increase 
in  GNP  now  consists  of  inflation,  so  that 
the  regular  figures  usually  cited  for  Increased 
GNP  must  be  reduced  to  arrive  at  what  is 
known  as  "real  dollar"  increase  in  GNP.  This 
needs  to  be  further  refined  to  reflect  per 
capita  Increased  GNP,  If  any,  because  a  mere 
absolute  increase  may  not  keep  up  with  our 
population  increase. 

Some  economists  discount  the  alarm  over 
deficit  spending  by  pointing  out  that  our 
national  debt  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  our 
gross  national  product  today  than  It  was  10 
years  ago.  Therefore,  thtfy  argue,  deficit 
spending  to  enable  a  proposed  level  of  Fed- 
eral aid  Is  perfectly  sound.  But  they  fail 
to  point  out  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  for  every  billion 
dollars  that  is  added  to  our  national  debt, 
there  Is  a  billion  dollars  of  inflation.  People 
like  you  who  are  directly  and  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  rising  costs  of  education  do 
not  need  to  be  told  what  a  large  part  In- 
flation has  been  playing  in  these  Increases. 


Here  In  Iowa  there  are  some  implications 
to  be  considered — implications  arising  from 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  a  little  more  of  Its  tremendous  revenue 
with  the  State  In  meeting  our  educational 
needs.  It  U  true  that  we,  the  citizens,  are 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment too;  but  this  doesn't  mean  that  all 
of  the  tax  money  comes  out  of  the  same 
pocket  In  the  same  amount.  The  tax  struc- 
tures of  the  two  levels  of  government  are 
vastly  different.  If  Federal  aid  is  not  pro- 
vided (and,  we  should  remember  that  it 
comes  largely  from  taxes  based  on  relative 
ability  to  pay),  are  property  taxes  to  be  in- 
creased still  more?  There  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  property  tax,  which  Is  not 
designed  to  produce  revenue  on  the  basis  of 
relative  ability  to  pay  or  even  on  the  basU 
of  ability  to  pay,  has  reached  the  saturation 
point  In  Iowa;  and  it  has  become  rather 
fashionable  to  intrigue  the  voters  with  the 
thought  of  "property  tax  relief"  during  polit- 
ical campaigns. 

Perhaps,  then,  more  aid  for  schools  should 
be  provided  by  an  Increase  in  the  State 
income  tax?  But  there  are  many  who  be- 
lleve  that  this  would  jeopardize  the  future 
of  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to  educate 
by  discoxu-aglng  business  growth  and  its  ac- 
companying Job  opportunities.  After  all. 
the  existence  and  the  rate  of  a  State  Income 
tax  Is  a  factor  that  Is  given  considerable 
weight  in  plant  location. 

One  can  always  turn  to  an  Increase  In  the 
State  sales  tax,  but  this  assuredly  works 
hardship  on  retailers  In  the  border  or  near 
border  counties  located  near  neighboring 
States  which  do  not  have  a  sales  tax;  and 
there  Is  little  question  but  what  the  sales 
tax  Is  regressive— Just  like  the  social  secu- 
rity tax,  which  will  receive  a  large  boost 
commencing  next  January. 

The  only  choice  left  at  the  State  level  Is 
to  make  do  with  what  we  have,  but  then  one 
fees  a  statement  by  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Development  Commission  that 
"education  and  Iowa's  economic  growth 
are  inseparable."  He  was  referring  particu- 
larly to  the  technical,  graduate,  postgrad- 
uate, and  research  levels,  and  the  fact  that 
Industry  Is  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
search centered  with  each  passing  year.  And 
a  little  later  one  reads  In  the  September  23 
Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the 
manager  of  location  surveys  of  a  large  en- 
gineering firm  says  that  a  good  local  school 
system  is  a  "top  requisite"  for  employees' 
families  and  therefore  of  a  plant  selection 
site.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact 
that  Iowa  has  been  educating  far  more  men 
and  women  for  Jobs  in  other  States  than 
have  been  educated  In  other  States  for  Jobs 
in  Iowa,  and  I  believe  the  conclusion  is  In- 
escapable that  more  Federal  aid.  without  Fed- 
eral controls  or  the  foundation  for  Federal 
controls,  without  more  bxu-eaucracy,  and 
with  a  realistic  allocation  formula.  Is  the 
answer. 
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Tribute  to  Colonel  Vandervort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  one  of  the  U.S.  Army  officers 
with  whom  all  of  us  have  been  In  fre- 
quent contact  and  who  has  served  all  of 
us  most  ably  Is  scheduled  to  retire  from 
the  service  in  the  near  future.  This  of- 
ficer is  Col.  Ralph  E.  "Bud"  Vandervort, 


Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  who  has  been  serving  as 
the  Army  liaison  officer  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  nearly  6  years. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  expres3 
my  appreciation  for  the  splendid  service 
and  cooperation  Colonel  Vandervort  has 
furnished  me  and  my  colleagues,  to  Indi- 
cate my  regret  that  he  Is  leaving  the 
service,  and  to  wish  him  many  happy 
and  successful  years  in  a  retirement 
which  I  trust  will  be  most  active. 


Results  of  Government  Research  Should 
Be  Made  Available  to  the  Public 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH^  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insure  that  the  taxpayers  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  results  of  pub- 
licly financed  research,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  higher  education  bill 
which  would  provide  that  "all  Infor- 
mation, copyrights,  uses,  processes, 
patents  and  other  developments"  result- 
ing from  Government  expenditures  "will 
be  freely  available  to  the  general  public." 
Such  a  provision,  designed  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  should  be  part  of  every 
bill  which  authorizes  research  expendi- 
tures. 

I  regret  that  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
attach  my  amendment  to  the  higher 
education  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  2.  Support  for  the 
principle  of  my  amendment,  however, 
was  recently  shown  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  which  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  July  28  a  statement  of 
policy  that: 

Material  produced  as  a  result  of  any  re- 
search activity  undertaken  with  any  financial 
assistance  through  contract  with  or  project 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Education  will  be 
placed  in  the  public  domain.  Material  so 
released  wlU  be  available  to  conventional 
outlets  of  the  private  sector  for  their  use. 

This  policy  is  effective  Immediately.  I 
would  lilce  to  congratulate  the  Honorable 
Francis  Keppel,  Commissioner  for  Edu- 
cation, for  adopting  this  policy  which  will 
guarantee  that  all  patentable  and  copy- 
rightable material  amassed  at  great  Gov- 
ernment expense  will  be  made  availahle 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  in  the 
shortest  amount  of  time,  and  at  the  least 
cost  to  all  American  citizens  who  have 
made  the  research  possible.  The  free 
fiow  of  information  is  essential  to  our 
democratic  form  of  Government. 

Establishing  this  policy  by  an  adminis- 
trative ruling  is  not  enough.  An  agency 
regulation  can  be  changed  quickly,  and 
depends  on  each  administrator  who  holds 
office.  This  policy,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  become  law.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, has  assured  us  that  legislation  will 


soon  be  reported  out  by  his  subcommittee, 
which  Is  now  studying  the  issue  of  the 
public  availability  of  information  and 
patentable  discoveries  which  result  from 
Govemment-flnanced  research.  I  look 
forward  with  great  interest  to  seeing  the 
results  of  the  subcommittee's  study  of  this 
matter  which  is  very  important  to  the 
future  growth  and  competitive  structure 
of  our  economy.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  sincere  efforts  to  design  Govern- 
ment policy  regarding  the  disposition  of 
the  fruits  of  publicly  financed  research 
which  will  rigorously  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  American  citizens. 

When  the  taxpayers  finance  research, 
whether  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployees or  by  means  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts, new  information  and  knowledge 
gained  through  these  efforts  must  be 
made  freely  available  to  the  press,  to 
scholars,  to  private  enterprise,  and  the 
public  at  large. 


Report  on  1st  Session  of  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  been 
described  as  the  most  productive  in  mod- 
ern times.  From  the  standpoint  of 
volume  of  legislation  passed  as  well  as 
the  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  the 
Congress  has  legislated,  the  session  will 
certainly  fill  this  description.  This  Con- 
gress covered  the  gamut  of  legislative 
activity  from  the  earth's  subsurface  to 
outer  space:  from  the  $130  claim  of  an 
Air  Force  officer  to  the  $49  billion  for  na- 
tional defense;  and  practically  every  In- 
terest and  problem  which  exists  in  be- 
tween these  geographical  and  economic 
extremes.  The  Nation's  health,  educa- 
tion, economic  well-being,  and  related 
subjects  occupied  the  time  of  our  535 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  during  the  10-month  session 
about  to  close. 

HEALTH 

More  legislation  affecting  public  and 
private  health  was  added  to  the  Federal 
statute  books  than  at  any  time  during  our 
Nation's  history.  Leading  this  category 
of  legislation  was  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  (H.R.  6675)  includ- 
ing medicare  or  hospitalization  under  so- 
cial security  for  all  citizens  65  years  of 
age  and  older.  Added  to  this  measure 
before  passage  were  a  variety  of  other 
programs,  including:  First,  a  voluntary 
program  to  provide  medical  care  admin- 
istered by  private  insurance  companies; 
second,  increased  social  security  benefits 
for  older  citizens  as  well  as  widows  and 
dependents;  third,  an  increase  in  social 
security  taxes  to  protect  the  reserve 
funds;  fourth,  a  beeflng-up  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  of  health  care  for  the 
needy  aged  or  eldercare,  and  fifth,  pro- 
visions benefiting  the  blind,  the  physi- 


cally handicapped  and  certain  other  dis- 
abled persons. 

The  Nation's  health  also  was  dealt  with 
In  the  Community  Health  Services  Act 
(S.  510)  providing  matching  funds  for 
local  health  centers,  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (H.R.  2985) 
providing  a  corresponding  service  for  the 
mentally  ill.  ,-  Substantial  funds  were 
voted  for  health  research  facilities 
(H.R.  2984)  and  for  concentrated  re- 
search work  on  diseases  of  the  heart, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  ailments 
(H.R.  3140). 

The  Congress  has  provided  substantial 
funds  to  educate  and  train  medical  prac- 
titioners and  others  preparing  for  careers 
in  the  healing  arts  in  HJR.  3141.  An- 
other new  program  will  result  In  estab- 
lishing and  financing  medical  library  fa- 
cilities (H.R.  3142),  including  regional 
medical  libraries  to  aid  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  those  whom  It  undertakes -to 
serve. 

Extensive  amendments  to  the  water 
pollution  control  laws  include  a  new  re- 
quirement for  standards  of  quality  in 
our  major  rivers  and  lakes.  This  repre- 
sents completion  of  a  long-time  cam- 
paign for  reducing  pollution  of  our  Na- 
tion's waters.  A  clean  air  bill  (S.  306) 
is  designed  to  reduce  pollution  from 
automobile  exhausts  as  well  as  other  pol- 
lutants in  our  Nation's  air.  Still  an- 
other new  program  entitled  "The  Rural 
Water  Sanitation  Amendment"  (H.R. 
10232)  is  designed  to  assist  in  providing 
sewage  facilities  in  the  rural  sections  of 
our  Nation. 

Certain  specific  subjects  affecting  our 
Nation's  health  have  also  been  dealt 
with,  including  amendments  to  further 
control  the  distribution  and  use  of  harm- 
ful drugs.  Including  the  so-called  pep 
pills  and  goof  balls  (H.R.  2).  In  recog- 
nizing the  damaging  consequences  of 
cigarette  smoking,  the  Congress  has  im- 
posed a  requirement  that  all  packages  of 
cigarettes  shall  be  labeled  to  indicate 
that  "cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazard- 
ous to  your  health"  (S.  559). » 

EDUCATION 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, a  comprehensive  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  has  been  enacted  (H.R.  2362). 
The  initial  program  of  providing  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  $1.5  billion  is  intended 
to  benefit  public  as  well  as  parochial  and 
private  schools.  This  legislation  also 
covers  our  Nation's  high  schools  with  all 
schools  benefiting  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  which  takes  into  account  the 
families  in  the  school  district  with  in- 
comes of  $3,000  or  less  according  to  the 
1960  census. 

The  Higher  Education  Assistance  Act 
(H.R.  9569)  stepped  up  scholarship  and 
loan  funds  for  students  seeking  a  college 
education.  The  program  of  vocational 
education  also  was  augmented  through 
enactment  of  the  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  (H.R.  7743). 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  (H.R.  8310)  are  Intended  to 
educate  disabled  persons  In  order  to 
make  them  productive  citizens.  Funds 
to  provide  an  additional  building  for  the 
Library  of  Copgress  (H.J.  Res.  642)  may 
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also  be  classified  as  part  of  the  national 
education  effort. 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation was  the  establishment  of  the  Arts 
and  Cultural  Council  (H.R.  4717).  This 
measure,  which  began  as  a  purely  ad- 
visory institution,  developed  later  in  the 
session  as  the  National  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Foundation  (H.R.  9460)  which  for 
the  first  time  provides  Federal  subsidies 
for  the  performing  arts.  The  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  is 
authorized  in  H.R.  30  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
session. 

TAXES 

One  of  the  session's  first  enactments 
was  the  excise  tax  reduction  bill  (H.R. 
837).  This  resulted  in  the  elimination 
of  excise  taxes  on  automobiles,  cosmetics, 
jewelrj',  luggage,  and  other  items  and 
provided  for  the  reduction  and  future 
elimination  of  excise  taxes  on  club  dues, 
telephone  and  telegraph  messages  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 

Because  the  existing  tax  revenues  do 
not  equal  the  expenditures  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease again  the  Federal  debt  ceiling 
(H.R.  8464) .  The  public  debt  authoriza- 
tion is  now  at  an  all-time  high  of  $328 
billion. 

A  substantial  improvement  occurred 
in  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
through  the  voluntary  actions  of  private 
business  concerns.  Nevertheless,  the 
adverse  balance-of-payments  issue  and 
the  continuing  outflow  of  gold  were  the 
main  reasons  given  for  the  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  (H.R.  4750) 
which  imposes  a  tax  on  foreign  invest- 
ments by  American  concerns. 

The  shortage  of  silver,  coupled  with  a 
threatened  increase  in  the  price  of  silver, 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  silver 
certificates  and  the  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  their  place.  The 
same  conditions  gave  rise  to  passage  of 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  (H.R.  8926)  as 
a  result  of  which  silver  will  soon  be 
eliminated  from  dimes  and  quarters  and 
reduced  substantially  in  half  dollars. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  there 
were  not  also  some  tax  increases.  The 
boost  in  social  security  taxes  to  defray 
the  increased  benefits  to  recipients — 
including  hospital  care — will  amount  to 
more  than  last  year's  income  tax  cut 
for  many  persons. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Although  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  intended  to  provide  equal  voting 
rights  for  all  citizens,  the  denial  of  vot- 
ing rights  in  many  Southern  States 
brought  a  demand  this  year  for  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation.  Passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  (H.R.  6400)  estab- 
lished an  unprecedented  Federal  control 
of  local  and  State  elections  and  increased 
penalties  against  those  who  deny  equal 
voting  rights  to  all  citizens. 

A  related  civil  rights  issue  was  In- 
volved in  the  Mississippi  election  contest 
(H.  Res.  585)  under  which  certain  Mis- 
sissippi citizens  sought  to  unseat  the 
elected  Congressmen  from  Mississippi  on 
the  ground  that  Negrroes  had  been  denied 


voting  rights  in  the  1964  elections  at 
which  these  Congressmen  were  elected. 
While  this  action  failed,  a  note  was 
sounded  in  behalf  of  a  fairer  adminis- 
tration of  the  voting  laws  in  future  elec- 
tions in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere. 

IMMIGRATION 

A  new  and  far-reaching  immigration 
law  (H.R.  2580)  was  enacted  which 
scrapped  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  substituted  a  program  which  in- 
cludes a  world  numerical  ceiling  of  290,- 
000  on  immigration  to  this  country.  The 
new  law  will  facilitate  the  reuniting  of 
families  of  American  citizens  and  will 
also  provide  improved  opportunities  for 
skilled  and  professionally  trained  per- 
sons to  emigrate  to  this  country. 

POVERTY 

Notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  and 
the  sharp  criticism  leveled  at  the  politi- 
cally and  poorly  administered  poverty 
program,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  de- 
signed to  extend  economic  opportunity 
to  additional  Americans  (H.R.  8283). 
This  legislation  with  its  multiple  aspects 
includes  funds  for  Head  Start  projects 
to  aid  disadvantaged  children  from  ages 
3  to  6,  neighborhood  community  proj- 
ects for  school  dropouts,  work  camps 
for  young  men  and  women,  and  loan 
and  grant  programs  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  youngsters  from 
poor  families. 

The  Congress  also  passed  the  Appa- 
lachia  Regional  Development  Act  (S.  3). 
The  theory  behind  this  enactment  is  that 
by  constructing  highways  and  other  fa- 
cilities, prosperity  can  be  brought  to 
those  residing  near  the  abandoned  coal- 
fields and  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
this  13-State  region  of  the  East.  The 
price  tag  is  more  than  $1  billion. 

CITIES 

After  years  of  debating  the  subject, 
the  Congress  established  a  new  executive 
department  known  as  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (H.R. 
6927).  This  is  intended  to  provide  Fed- 
eral service  for  cities  comparable  to  the 
service  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provides  for  rural  America. 
However,  the  bill  does  little  more  than 
to  create  a  new  Secretary  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  to  give  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  a  more  prestigious 
title. 

An  appropriation  of  $90  million  was 
authorized  under  S.  1588  to  establish  a 
high-speed  surface  transportation  fa- 
cility along  the  east  coast  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  railroad  trains  can 
serve  passenger  transportation  needs  at 
speeds  as  great  as  150  miles  per  hour. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  high- 
ways of  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
are  becoming  increasingly  jammed  with 
automobile  traffic.  This  high-speed  rail- 
road experiment  is  intended  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  increased  railroad 
travel  in  order  to  reduce  traffic  on  the 
highways. 

A  boon  to  the  city  of  Washington  is 
expected  to  result  from  passage  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Rapid  Transit  Act 
(H.R.  4822)  to  provide  a  subway  system 
to  serve  Metropolitan  Washington. 


Many  other  subjects  affecting  agricul- 
ture, crime,  housing — including  rent 
subsidies — labor-management  relations 
veterans,  military  and  civil  service  pay 
scales,  and  retirement  benefits  are  among 
those  on  which  the  Congress  took  action 
during  the  1st  session.  The  list  is  stag- 
gering— the  cost  unpredictable.  How- 
ever, relative  to  the  cost  of  this  record 
volume  of  legislation,  two  things  appear 
certain:  First,  the  cost  is  bound  to  exceed 
the  estimates;  and  second,  the  modest 
starts  of  some  of  the  programs  are  bound 
to  increase  and  expand  in  future  sessiona 
•  of  the  Congress. 

JUDICIARY    COMMITTEI 

Many  of  the  highly  controversial  and 
most  interesting  subjects  of  legislation 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
were  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, upon  which  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress serves.  Of  these,  the  voting  rights 
and  immigration  bills,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  relative  to  Presi- 
dential succession  and  disability,  are 
among  the  best  known.  In  addition  to 
these  subjects,  the  committee  considered 
close  to  100  bills  effecting  changes  In  our 
Federal  statutes  and  more  than  1,000 
private  bills  involving  claims  against  the 
Government  and  individual  immigration 
cases. 

OP    SPECIAL    INTEREST 

Legislative  activity  affecting  the  12th 
Congressional  District  includes  the  mil- 
itary construction  appropriation  bill 
(H.R.  10323)  providing  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters at  Fort  Sheridan.  Military 
housing  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  at  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center,  as  well  as 
other  improvements  at  both  of  these  im- 
portant ba.<!es,  are  also  of  particular  in- 
terest to  12th  District  residents.  Funds 
to  initiate  a  feasibility  study  for  a  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Highland  Park  as  well  as 
Initial  steps  for  a  corresponding  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Zion  were  part  of  the 
legislative  work  of  this  session.  Other 
engineering  projects  are  underway  af- 
fecting the  Waukegan  Harbor  as  well  as 
the  Fox  River  and  the  Des  Plaines  River. 

UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

The  huge  legislative  production  of  this 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  in- 
cluded many  measures  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Member,  might  better 
have  been  left  to  State,  local,  and  indi- 
vidual initiative.  The  resistance  to  still 
other  proposals  Indicates  that  the  2d 
session  of  this  Congress  will  be  fraught 
with  bitter  controversy  and  very  little  in 
the  way  of  new  legislation. 

Still  pending  on  the  agenda  at  the  close 
of  the  session  is  the  proposed  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  a 
proposal  aimed  at  repealing  the  laws  of 
19  States  where  union  shop  clauses  in 
labor-inaiiagement  contracts  have  been 
outlawed.  In  the  labor-management 
field  proposals  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2,  requiring  payment  of 
double-time  wages  for  hours  worked  In 
excess  of  40  or  48  hours  per  week,  and 
reduction  of  the  standard  workweek 
from  40  to  35  hours  per  week  are  in- 
cluded.   Measures  to  legalize  secondary 
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boycotts  and  to  consolidate  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs  of  the 
50  States  into  one  huge  Federal  program 
were  also  pending  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  highly  emotional  issue  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  remains 
for  the  2d  session  of  this  Congress  or 
some  later  Congress  to  decide.  General 
revision  of  the  copyright  laws  is  also  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  House  floor  later. 
Federal  control  of  firearms,  including 
mail  order  sales  of  rifles  and  pistols,  is 
a  red-hot  issue  awaiting  action  next 
year. 

COMMITTEE     INVESTIGATIONS 

These  and  other  proposals  which  may 
not  yet  have  been  introduced  will  receive 
attention  by  the  89th  Congress  when  it 
reconvenes  in  January.  During  the  cur- 
rent recess  many  Members  of  Congress 
will  engage  in  committee  and  commis- 
sion work,  including  investigations  oc- 
curring in  Washington,  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  abroad.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  includ- 
ing this  member,  will  undertake  investi- 
gations on  pending  narcotics  legislation 
aimed  at  reducing  the  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  helping  to  rehabilitate  narcotics  ad- 
dicts. In  addition,  some  investigations 
of  military  and  civilian  claims  against 
the  Government  originating  at  overseas 
bases  will  be  made  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

REPUBLICAN   CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  legislative  program,  including  the 
major  bills  which  have  been  outlined 
above,  has  been  prepared  and  carried  out 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  with  its  over- 
whelming influence  in  the  White  House 
and  its  better  than  two-to-one  majori- 
ties in  the  House  and  Senate.  This 
should  not  indicate  that  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  not  contrib- 
uted to  the  final  legislative  results.  In 
many  cases,  as  in  the  voting  rights,  im- 
migration, health  care,  water  pollution, 
education  and  other  measures.  Repub- 
licans have  contributed  substantially  to 
produce  the  final  form  of  these  measures. 
In  the  case  of  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes, 
the  administration  carried  through  on  a 
proposal  which  the  Republicans  initiated 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Numer- 
ous recommendations  of  the  Republi- 
can minority  were  adopted  in  the  final 
form  of  the  immigration  bill,  and  an  es- 
timated three-fourths  of  the  health  care 
proposal  represents  programs  initiated 
or  supported  by  most  Republicans.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  voting  rights  meas- 
ures reflect  Republican  recommenda- 
tions. 

SMOOTH    SAILING 

Bills  such  as  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  the  Community 
Health  Sei-vices  Act,  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act.  and 
others  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well  as  the  Senate  unanimously. 
The  fact  is  there  were  very  few  close 
votes.  Even  the  highly  controversial  bill 
creating  a  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development — H.R. 
6927 — was  passed  in  the  House  with  six 
votes  to  spare.    This  was  the  narrowest 


margin  by  which  any  of  the  bills  passed 
which  are  now  among  our  new  laws. 

In  general  the  Johnson  administi'ation 
has  had  sra<x)th  sailing  in  the  House  and 
Senate  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  It  is  the  expectation  of  tliis 
Member  of  Congress  that,  in  this  respect 
at  least,  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  be  quite  different. 


Congressman  Roudebush  Reports  on 
Ist  Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  has  adjourned  for  the  year  and 
I  will  be  spending  the  remainder  of  1965 
back  home  in  Indiana  talking  with  the 
people. 

It  is  appropx'iate  at  this  time  that  I  re- 
port to  them  on  the  highlights  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  and  my 
activities  during  the  session. 

There  will  be  many  viev/points  on  the 
accomplishments  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, both  pro  and  con.  It  was  one  of 
the  longest,  lasting  nearly  42  weeks;  one 
of  the  busiest  with  86  major  bills  passed, 
and  one  of  the  spendingest — $119.3  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
President  enjoyed  a  2-to-l  majority  and 
therefore  the  vast  majority  of  his  pro- 
gram sailed  through  by  large  margins. 

Much  of  the  legislation  considered,  of 
coui'se,  was  of  a  highly  controversial  na- 
ture such  as  Federal  aid  to  education, 
hospital  care  for  the  aged,  and  high-cost- 
ing poverty  programs. 

Many  persons  supporting  these  meas- 
ures hail  the  pa.st  session  of  Congress  as 
the  greatest  in  history;  other  citizens, 
proponents  of  limited  government  and 
personal  liberties  and  local  control,  re- 
gard the  past  session  as  a  disaster. 

Members  of  the  minority  party,  such 
as  I  am,  are  often  accused  of  being  "neg- 
ative" and  "against  everything"  because 
we  do  oppose  some  programs  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  essence  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  the  two-party  system,  and  under 
the  current  ratio  in  Congress,  our  party 
does  fulfill  the  role  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion, whose  duty  it  is  to  criticize  and 
object  when  in  disagreement. 

However,  disagreement  on  basic  issues 
and  fundamental  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment does  not  mean  blind  opposition. 
For  instance,  during  the  past  session  my 
support  and  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of 
such  programs  as: 

Water  resources  planning  legislation, 
especially  necessary  at  this  time  when 
water  shortages  are  threatening  some  of 
our  cities  and  of  especial  importance  in 
Indiana,  with  so  many  projects  underway 
or  in  the  planning  stage; 

Manpower  retraining,  which  helps  un- 
skilled workers  obtain  training  for  more 
skilled  jobs; 


Higher  Education  Act  with  student  as- 
sistance and  funds  for  construction  of 
academic  buildings. 

Rural  water  And  sanitation  loan  pro- 
gram which  assists  local  governments 
meet  problems  of  providing  these  serv- 
ices. 

Armed  services  pay  increase  legisla- 
tion which  gave  our  servicemen  a  long- 
overdue  pay  hike. 

Excise  tax  reduction  which  removed 
nuisance  taxes  on  many  household  items. 

Mental  health  grants  to  help  pay  the 
salaries  of  professional  technical  people 
to  assist  the  mentally  iU  at  community 
mental  health  centers. 

A  voluntary  health  program  to  help 
older  people  meet  the  costs  of  medical 
costs. 

Water  pollution  control  funds  and 
community  health  services. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  construc- 
tive proposals  which  I  supported.  Many 
more  were  passed  on  a  nonrecord  vote 
which  received  my  support. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many 
proposals  presented  which  I  considered 
wasteful  and  extravagant,  or  objection- 
able for  other  reasons,  and  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  p>eople  of  Indiana — 
and  these  measures  I  vigorously  opposed. 

Included  in  the  administration  legis- 
lative proposals  which  I  opposed  were 
these : 

The  auto  parts  treaty  with  Canada, 
which  will  cost  many  jobs  in  the  auto- 
motive parts  industry  in  Indiana  be- 
cause of  dislocations  and  liquidations  of 
American  automotive  ojjerations.  Pushed 
by  the  administration  as  a  public  rela- 
tions gesture  to  Canada,  this  bill  guaran- 
tees a  windfall  to  Canada  at  the  expense 
of  companies  and  unions  in  such  cities 
as  Muncie,  New  Castle,  and  other  auto- 
motive parts  manufacturing  areas  of  our 
State. 

Foreign  aid  to  Communist  countries 
and  such  tyrants  as  Nasser  and  Sukarno 
who  take  millions  in  American  tax 
money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us  in  the 
face  with  the  other. 

New  national  debt  increases — we  now 
have  increased  the  debt  eight  different 
times  during  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy 
administrations.  • 

Removal  of  gold  reserve  requirement 
on  American  money  and  coinage  debase- 
ment by  removal  of  silver  from  some  of 
our  coins. 

Poverty  programs  which  have  wasted 
millions  and  are  aimed  more  at  creating 
vast  patronage  empires,  with  little  real 
help  going  to  the  needy. 

Socialistic  rent  supplement  program 
which  subsidizes  rent  for  people  earning 
as  much  as  $11,200  per  year. 

Altogether,  there  were  383  roUcall  votes 
on  significant  legislation  during  this  past 
session  of  Congress,  and  anyone  desiring 
my  vote  or  position  on  any  of  these  issues 
is  invited  to  write  me  in  care  of  room 
1532,  Longworth  Office  Building.  Con- 
gress reconvenes  on  January  10,  1966, 
and  anyone  desiring  a  weekly  report  from 
this  office  on  the  activities  of  the  second 
session  is  also  invited  to  A^rite  me. 

This  summary  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  brief  comment  on  the  ses- 
sion in  general,  and  some  remarks  on  our 
foreign  policy. 
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It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  we  are 
moving  steadily  toward  a  dangerous 
centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
warned  repeatedly  about  this  trend,  and 
we  can  see  that  their  fears  were  not  with- 
out foundation. 

Those  who  favor  an  all-powerful 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  with  control 
over  niany  facets  of  the  American  society 
often  blame  the  local  communities  or 
States  for  not  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems, thus  necessitating  further  reliance 
on  the  Central  Government  in  Washing- 
ton. My  response  to  this  is  that  the  power 
and  responsibility  seem  to  go  where  the 
money  goes,  and  with  increased  spending 
by  a  rich  and  wealthy  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  tendency  at  the  local  level, 
where  officials  are  hard  pressed  for  funds 
and  under  terrific  pressure  to  restrain 
the  tax  rates,  there  emerges  a  natural 
attitude  to  let  Washington  do  it. 

Another  danger,  It  occurs  to  me,  is  the 
domination  of  the  Congress  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. This  has  been  obvious  through- 
out the  past  session  when  highly  con- 
troversial bills,  objectionable  to  a  major- 
ity of  both  parties,  have  been  rammed 
through  by  Presidential  insistence.    The 


President  has  even  Indicated  his  disdain 
of  the  Congress  publicly  by  announcing 
he  will  not  abide  by  restrictions  written 
Into  a  public  works  law.  Can  this  dis- 
regard of  legality  be  any  less  dangerous 
than  the  prevalent  attitude  we  observe 
in  many  quarters  in  the  United  States 
to  obey  only  the  laws  one  believes  just? 

Our  foreign  policy  remains  vague  and 
confused.  American  sons  and  daughters 
are  again  serving  in  combat  duty  on  for- 
eign soil  but  are  being  restricted  by  un- 
written ground  rules  which  favor  the 
Reds.  Many  Members  of  Congress  feel 
it  is  not  good  to  commit  unlimited  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  to  southeast  Asia  and 
that  the  war  could  be  won  by  air  power 
directed  at  the  proper  targets  without 
allowing  the  Reds  a  sanctuary  as  In  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  President  has  the 
Congress'  full  support  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  but  views  on  strategy  differ. 

There  is  also  fear  that  far  from  the 
last  chapter  has  been  written  in  the  Com- 
munist effort  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the  always  explosive  Cuban  situation. 

May  the  Lord  give  the  people,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  the  strength  and 
guidance  for  the  important  decisions  and 
action  ahead. 


October  22,  1965 

Report  of  Voting  and  Attendance  by 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  record  includes  all  rollcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description 
of  bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  identification 
only;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
scribe the  bills  completely  or  to  elaborate 
upon  the  issues  involved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  collect 
in  one  place  information  which  Is  scat- 
tered through  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  provide  any  interested  constituent 
with  a  simple  compilation  of  my  voting 
and  attendance  record. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 
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.Mar. 

1 

26 

Mar. 

2 

27 

Mar. 

3 

2S 

Mar. 

3 

29 

Mar. 

3 

30 

Mar. 

9 

31 

Mar. 

10 

32 

Mar. 

11 

33 

Mar. 

15 

34 

Mar. 

16 

3d 

Mar. 

16 

36 

Mar. 

17 

37 

.Mar. 

17 

38 

Mar. 

17 

39 

Mar. 

17 

40 

Mar. 

18 

41 

Mar. 

22 

42 

Mar. 

22 

43 

Mar. 

22 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Call  of  the  House 

Election  of  the  Sjieaker.    (McCormack.  289;  Ford.  139.) "1""""""' ' 

H.  Res.  1 :  To  order  a  vote  on  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  SMo'inbciiiiMt  from  JkHKissipi^^^^^ 

(Passed  276  to  148.) 
H.  Res.  8:  To  order  a  vote  on  the  resolution  providing  3  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  House.    (Passed  224  to  201.) 
Quorum  call  "      ' ""' 


H.  Res.  126:  To  dismiss  a  contest  of  the  election  of  Representative  Ottlnger  of  New  York.    (Passed  245  to  102.)  ..'.. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricufture  in'orderVo  add 

a  provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  these  funds  to  supply  surplus  farm  commodities  under  title  I  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.    (Passed 

204  to  177.) 
Quorum  call... 


Voto 


Quonim  call  

H.J.  Res.  234:  On  a  motion  to  Instruct  House  conferees  to  insist  on  Hoase  provi.<:ion  in  supplemental  appVoprrationVbi'irfor  Department 

of  Agrici-lturc  relating  to  sale  of  certaia  surplus  farm  commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.    (Defeated  161  to  241 ) 
Qiirom  rail 


H.R.  3818:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  cold 

certif  cates  against  deposit  liabilities.     (Defeated  93  to  2S9.) 
H.R.  3818:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves  In  eold  certificates 

apainst  deposit  liabilities.    (Passed  300  to  82.) 
Quorum  call 


Quorum  call "_"_ 

H.R.  2998:  To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  3  years  In  the" amount  of  $4b^666,(J6d."VPasMd 

Quorum  call. 


Quorum  calL " 

H.  R.  4.=i:  To  recon-.mit  to  committee  tlie  bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  GiOTd^er  to  rediiwtlieamou 
$750,000,000  to  ?725,000,000.    (Defeated  142  to  237.) 

H.R.  45:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $750,000,000  for  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.    (Passed  288 

to  92.) 
Quorum  call 


Quorum  call "".I""!!I"""I 

H.  Res.  188:  To  recommit  to  conunittee  the  resolution  providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Un-AmeHranActivihVs  in  order  to  hold  hearings 

on  justification  of  the  funds.    (Defeated  58  to  332.) 
H.  Res.  188:  To  pass  the  resolution  providing  $370,000  for  operation  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.    (Passed  359  to  29.)  . 
Quorum  call 


Quorum  call ' 

Quorum  call I"III""III""II"I"I""""""II""IIII"I""II 

S.  3:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  in  order  tosubstittite  th» provisions  of  n"R.44M.(Yyefeated  100  to  323  )""  

S.  3:  On  final  passage  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  257  to  165.).. 

auonim  call , '          
.R.  2:  To  approve  the  Drugs  .\buse  Control  .\mendment  of  1965.    (Passed'462  to  o')"!!!!!!!!"" 

Quorum  call.  "  '" 


H.R.  4, 14:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  ot  $150,000  per  year  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 

(Defeated  217  to  113;  a  ?4  majority  being  necessary.) 

Quorum  call _ 

H.R.  5505:  On  a  motion  toamend  the  Congressional  Redistricting  .\cttopro\ide  tiiat  the  miinher  orRepresentaVireVthat  a  StaTc 

to  may  be  elected  at  large  pending  reapportionment  under  this  act  and  providing  for  at-largc  elections  in  States  tliat  have  never  established 

distncts.    (Defeated  147  to  255.) 
Quorum  call 


Quorum  call.  

U.  Res.  276:  On  acrceing  to  the  rule  for  taking  up  for  consideration  H.R.  5374Vthe'biu  to  Increase'the'salM-lM  oVthe  Just 

Court.    (Passed  202  to  183.) 
H.R.  5374:  To  Increase  the  salaries  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  $39,000  to  $42,500  and  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  from  $40,000 

to  .$43,000.    (Defeated  177  to  203.) 
Quorum  call 


Quorum  call.  

H.R.  5688:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  for  ftiirther  puf)iic  heaiinra  tiie  bill  on  (aiminai  leeisla^^^^ 
(Defeated  166  to  216.) 

H.R.  5688:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Passed  250  to  131.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Yes. 

Present. 
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Yes. 

Present. 
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Yes. 

Yes. 
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Present. 
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Yes. 

Present. 
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Yes. 
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Boll- 
cnU 
No. 


44 

4."> 
40 
47 
4« 
40 
50 
.SI 
52 

M 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
SO 

uu 

61 
62 

63 

64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


73 
74 

75 
JO 


79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 


88 
89 
80 

01 
92 

93 
94 

95 
96 


98 
99 

100 
101 
10-2 
103 
1U4 

105 
106 
107 
108 
1(19 


Date 


ms 

Mar.  23 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  25 
Mitf.  26 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  '26 
Mar.  26 


Mar.  26 

Mar.  -29 

.Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Ai>r. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr, 

Apr. 

Apr. 


30 

31 

31 

31 

1 

1 

5 

5 


IfeuuR,  qaestkn,  and  nsult 


?i"K^"6'?2lfa'o'au^ndTiic*A«riciJtu^^  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco. 


(Passed  a06  to  170). 


(Passed  274  to  119.) 

i  in  order  to  cfaaoge  the  iormula  for 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

AlJT. 

Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr.  27 


Quorum  call„. 

Quorum  call 

(juonun  coll 

Quorum  call 

On"a"inotJon  «[flUiV  for  V^ote^'pfcHoi'quM^^ 

H  R.  2362:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  commlttac  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

I^R^^"?'on"flnal'pLsageofUlC  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905.    (Passed  203  to  153.) - 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call --■■ * *      .— —  "~" 

II  R  37(«-  To  approvVthc  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.    (I'asscd  301  to  1.). 

II!  r!  nil:  To  approve  tlic  Water  Ueeourccs  Plaunhig  Act.    (Passed  383  to  0.) 

H.R.  4257:  To  approve  tlJeMaupower  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  392  to  b.) 

U.'R^."wO?TVsusp<'"nd7he^ 


Vot« 


(Passed 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 
May 
May 

Afay 
May 

May 
May 

May 
May 


28 
28 
28 
29 

20 
29 

29 


May    6 


May 
May 


no 
111 

112 


113 
114 

115 
116 


May  12 
May  12 
May  18 
May  20 
May  20 

May  20 

May  24 
May  24 
Mav  25 
May  25 


May  25 

May  26 
May  20 


May  26 
May  27 
June  1 
Juue    1 


nTt^  7064?Trsasli'i^c^lw  and  authorize  tlic  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  a  U.S.  embassy  building  in  Saigon. 

H^R.  7060^  To  approve  the  $6,000,000,000  appropriation  bUl  for  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Post  Office  and  for  the  EiecutlTe  Office 

of  the  President.    (Passed  344  to  7.)  _      .    

S"l^"7"(Wlt  f  0  approvVtlVc'$2"m^^  (Passed  348  to  62.).  _ 

Quorum  call -^ 2_.         ~ 

Quorum  call - ""  ""' 

?i"r"  6675-' To  recomiiiit  "ti'conimittec  the'soclars'ecurity  AnK-nduIents  of  1965  as' reported  by  uie'  commit  tee  in  OTder  to  substitute  t^ro- 
visim«  of  HK^^"  a  bUl  similar  to  H.R.  6675  but  without  the  compulsory  medicare  provisions  and  without  the  increase  ui  social  scanty 

II  Tw75-'on  nn'^'pS  oftl^  '^al  Security  Amendments  of  1965  and  hicreaslng  the  sodal  security  payroll  taxes.    (Passe<l  813  toll50- 
VL.U.  2m:  On  adoption  of  the  oonfeiwioe  report  on  the  autlioriiatlou  for  tiic  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in  the  amoont  of 

$3i).000.oix)  for  3  years.     (I'asscd  315  to  05.) 
u'^ "ites!^! :' bn'passage'of  "the  resoluViwT i Vofw^' a"TOnitituito£!J"aiuendmenV "fJlkVive" 'to"i«e"sIdeniiii  disability  and  succession. 

{ra.s!*ed"368to29.) 

H°"  U?^  ^o!  To7)foVlde"moOu"'^^^ 
(Pa-ssed  312  to  43.) 

U^lTeVo?"  To' ^TOmniit' toThrCoiunVlt  te^ 

n'R^'^^o"  :  To"^' ufe'blll  ffiorK'a^i'il'crl:  "^^$1,035,000,000  in  the  U.S.  quota  for  the  lutcrnational  Monetary  Fund.    (Passed  301 

to  88.)  

Quorum  call - - "" "IIIIIIIII III 

^"^^To  ^,p^"ve"t'l>rw'u't"e'r'Q'uail't'y  Art'of  iotts'asmne'u'd^^       t'lic  House.    (Passed  Sw'to  6.) — 

h"h  "'-lyi'  To' 'ai^'ei'' ti'tTie'TOiiief^«'r'c'i>^i'o"rr 

1  R  7^  ■  ToX^^  the  S^^^ra?ueKnt  (No.  6)  to  the  suppleme.tul  appropriatio.i  bUl  projidhig  $942,000  to  coulume  the  Federal 
subsi  ly  this  nscal  year  for  helicopter  service  at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles     (Defeated  144  to  22h.) 
II  R  4714    To  correct  a  technical  error  in  Public  Law  88-579  with  the  clTcct  of  authorizing  annual  appropriations  for  the  National  Coancd 

U°R^l^^rs.  Mm"'To°exti!nd\le*cTmn[i^i^^^  Act  and  to  launch  a  naUonwlde  immunisation  program  against  measles. 

(l\i.s,';ed  347  too.) 

Quorum  call - * ^  "-rill""!""""' 

uT"29MfTo!iuli.'or"iati.eappr'oi;rlation'of$^ 

iieaUh  centers.    (Passed  3i>9  to  0.) 

nTRes^^iiV:  'to  Ktis's'lhrr'e'soiutii'n  tfaii'sfcrring  $700,666;oo6 1  otl'ie'bVi'wrtmeu't  of"  iicfJn^'for'iik-  iu  councctlon  'with  iiilit^  arti^es  in 
southeast  Asia. 

n'TTw^'k  800)":' to 'approve  the  bili  "autlVoriz^ 
and  naval  vessels  for  the -Vrmed  Forces.     (Pa-ssed  305  to  0.) 

n"Res"^«^To''a'd'o'pt't'he""r'ure'p'ryvl'd'rn'B''fof'cVriii"d'J^^^^^^^ 

n^rT7i7:*'To  approlTthc  bm"^u\lforU^^  in  the  amount  of  $5,100,000,000  lor  the  national  aeronautics  and  space  program. 

(Passed  389  to  11.)  _. 

8  additional  AssisUnt  Secretaries  of  HealUi,  EducaUon,  and  Wel/are.    (Passed  333  to  4.) 

S.ToT:'To'8p'pr'6ve"tri^"bili"d«rg^^^^ 

Quorum  call " "  "" 

Ciuorum  call 


Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

I'resent. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Absent.! 

Pres<'nt. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Y'es. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 


$91,500,000  for  construction 
to  1.) 


(Passed 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call — 

?iT'7750-'Toi^mmitt3'eo'uim'iVtii"the'for'eigna^ 
bysiaiO^ciS^Xo  So  "frM^lXr  mllons"  to  "free  non-Comm,n.lst-do.nlnated  labor  unions"  In  oonnection  with  InsUtutlons  to 
be  developed  through  housing  projects  in  I..atiu  American  countries.     (Defeated  1/8  to  219.)    ^_,  _^  „^  „      ..  ..    ,^  -^.  .^^ 

H  R.  7750:  To  pa^  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000,000,  makuig  $3,400,000,000  available  Xor  fiscal  1966. 

24910  148.)  ^        ^ 

liT"83"7(v'To're'comnd't'toVommi"t'tii't'he'Ap'^ 
the  ^  of  fund^?oflnan«t^»  exportation  of  any  agriculu^l  conunodity  toeiiher  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  or  Indonesia  under  title  I  of 

ILR.'^oV  TUp^olStbe  ipl^'o^aiion  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricult«T*  to  the  amount  or$5.700,(W).000.    (Passed364  to41.)--.-------. 

Quorum  call - " ""I""""II""— "II 

liT"">39^T'o"'a'ppn')v'o'urc'appropr'iaiio'n'bil'rf 
amountof$2,()00,000,000.    (I'asscd  322  to  00.) 


Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  tabic. 
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Roll- 
caU 
No. 


117 
118 
119 
120 
121 

122 
123 

124 

125 
126 

127 
1-28 
129 
130 
131 

132 


133 
134 
13S 
136 
137 
13S 
139 
140 
HI 


142 
143 

144 
145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
ISO 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 
166 
167 

168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 

177 

178 

179 
180 
181 

1S2 

183 
184 
185 
IWj 
187 
188 

189 

190 
191 
192 
193 

194 
195 
196 


197 ; 

See 


Data 


1966 
June  1 
June  2 
June  2 
June  3 
June    3 


July 
July 
July 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


June  7 

June  7 

June  8 

June  8 

June  8 


June  8 

June  9 

June  9 

June  0 

June  0 


June  0 


June  10 

June  10 

June  Ifi 

June  14 

June  15 

June  15 

June  15 

June  16 

June  16 


June  16 
June  16 

June  21 
June  21 

June  21 

Jure  21 
Jure  22 
Jure  22 
Jur.e  22 
Ju-e  23 
Ju-  e  23 
Jure  23 
Jure  24 
Ju'  e  24 
Ju-e  28 
Ju-e  28 
June  28 
Junp  29 
June  29 
June  30 
June  30 

June  30 

June  30 


July  9 

July  9 

July  9 

July  9 

July  12 

July  12 

July  12 

July  12 

July  13 

July  13 

July  14 

July  14 

July  14 

July  14 

July  15 

July  15 

July  19 

July  20 

July  21 

July  22 

July  22 


Measure,  question,  and  lesott 


n.R.  3584:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
Quorum  call. 


(Passed  335  to  43.). 


U.K.  8371:  To  approve  the  bill  reducing  and/or  eliminating  certain  excise  taxes.    (Passed  401  to  6.) 

Quorum  call " ' 

n.R.  7777:  To  approve  the  blU  which  would  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Gen.  William  F.  McKee  (retired)  to  the  offlw  of  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  an  exception  to  existing  law.    (Passed  228  to  137.) 
Quorum  call 


1 1 .  R .  3157;  To  approve  a  bill  which  would  permit  the  spouse  of  a  railroad  employee  to  receive  a  spouse's  annuity  under  the  Railroad  Retlre- 

pcnt  AC  and  social  security  l)eneflfs  or  railroad  retirement  benefits  earned  In  her  own  right.    (Passed  323  to  0.) 
Quorum  call i. ..^ 


Quorum  call 

11.  R.  8775:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  In  order  to  delete  $35,000  for  the  empiojineut  of  16  operators  for  auto^ 
niatic  elevators  in  the  Rayburn  Office  Building.    (Defeated  149  to  244.) 

H.  R.  7105:  To  adopt  the  bill  extending  and  amending  the  Export  Control  Act.    (Passed  387  to  1.) 

Quorum  call .*  


H.  Res.  413:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  the  bill  increa.'iing  the  debt  limit  to  $328,000,000,000.    (Passed  273  to  109  ) 

II.  R.  8464:  To  adopt  the  bill  increasing  the  debt  limit  from  $324.0(X),000,000  to  $328,000,000,000.    (Passed  229  to  164.) 

H.  Con.  Res.  285:  To  amend  the  resolution  to  allow  the  showing  In  the  United  States  of  the  Kennedy  film  prodiiced  by  the  U.S.  Information 

Agency  In  order  to  provide  that  no  fee  should  be  charged  those  who  viewed  the  film.     (Defeated  174  to  216.) 
n.  Con.  Res.  285-  To  adopt  the  rcjolution  authorlilnR  the  showing  In  the  United  States  of  the  film.  "John  F.  Kennedy— Years  of  LlEhtnlng 

On;  of  Prunis."  produced  l>y  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for  use  al>road:  Bill  contains  no  provision  against  ehargini;  viewers  a  fee  to  sec 

film  produced  by  tax  funds.    (Passed  311  to  7.5.) 

Quorum  call , „.„... 

Quorum  call I"."!"!!!"" 

Qu-rum  cnll .IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"""        

Quorum  call ------—-— •-•——.— ,....„„. 

Quorum  call.. 1111— """""I"""I  

Qu  nun  call   .    

Quorum  call . '      ' 


Quorum  call  

H.R.  6027:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  establishinc  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  i>BVciopiTient  in'ordertoVubnittite'the 
provi-sion  of  H.R.  8822 establishing  In  the  Executive  Office  an  OfHoe  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Development.     (Defeated  141  to 

II. R.  6927:  To  approve  the  bill  pstahll.shlne  at  Cabinet-level  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.    (Passed  217  to  184  ) 
H.Rps.  41R:  To  authorize  each  Member  of  the  House  to  employ,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a  student  intern  without  regard  to  present  restrictions 

on  number  of  employees  and  clerk-hire  allowance.    (Passed  220  to  153.). 
Quorum  call 


H.R.  7743:  To  approve  the  N  atlonal  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  providing  to  a  system  of  loan  Insur^w  to  tisislst  students 
to  rttend  postsecondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational  schools.    (Passed  30O-O.). 

H.R.  8020:  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  to  take  Into  consideration  floods  and  other  disasters  in  reference  to  feed  grains,  cotton  and  wheat 
programs  for  1965.    (Passed  296  to  2.)  b         .  .  »"u  w  i«-ai 

H.  Co  .  Re-.  416:  To  apiTove  the  resolution  In  behalf  of  freedom  for  tl  e  peorle  of  the  Baltic  States.    (Passed  298  to  0.) 

Ouorum  ciU 

Qu  >rum  c^ll 


f'uirum  c^ll _ 

ou->rum  ciu rr."rr"mrr""^.""r"^'""!i!"rri"" 

Ounrum  cill 

H.R.  9221:  To  approve  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense' in  the  amounVor$45',666(X)oV()00.''(P^^  

Ou^rumc^ll .  .  _.  _ 

H.'.  Re=.  .541:  To  extend  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  a  rcrlod  of  2  months.    (Passed  224  to  167.) 

Ou>rumcdI 

1 1 .  Re-.  425-  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  7984,  the  Housirg  and  Urban  be velopment  Act  of  196*. '  (Passed  230  to  iVs  S " 

Quor'im  call "" 

Oi'ornm  call. . '..'......'. " 

oi'or-'m  call i.rrrrrmrmri'ri"""       

(irorrm  call 


HP.  79S4:  To  substitute  for  sec.  101  of  the  Houslne  and  Urban  Development  Act  the  Stephens  amendmenrreVative'to  rent  Viipniements 

ma' in"  minor  changes  In  that  .section.    (Pa«sed  240  to  179.) 
H.P.  79<4:  To  delete  from  the  Hou.«ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  sec.  101,  relative  to  rent  supplements,  and  sec.  106,  relative  to  a  new 

pran'  rro<Tam  under  nrban  renewal.     (Oefeatpd  202  to  208.) 
HP.  79S4:  To  approve  the  Houslne  and  Urban  Development  Act  containing  the  provision  for  rent  supplements  (subsidies)  for  mlddle- 

Incomo  groups.    (Passed  245  to  169.) 

Oi  ormcall = 

O'-orm  call      

H.  Res.  440:  To  adopt  the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6400,  the  Voting  Rights  Act:  10  iiotiK  of  dobatVwItiiUiV riehtt^ 

stitute  the  text  of  H.R.  7896  (the  McCulloch-Ford  bill)  for  H.R.  6400.     (Passed  306  to  58.)  v"  ouu- 

Quorum  call  

Ounnim  call .......... I """""z""rrr"r"'"    *    — -— 

Quonim  call  "  


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 


Onoruni  call  

H.  R.  6400:  To  amend  the  voting  right  bill  to  provide  criminal  penalties  forgiving  false  infoiinatlon  on'vVtinVellglblllty  VtVtiiV.'or^ 
or  accepting  money  to  regl.ster  or  vote.     (Passed  2.53-165.)  h  j    s 

H.R.  f.-lio:  Tonniend  the  voting  rights  l>ill  to  permit  the  courts  to  remove  the  Federal  examiner  In  a  given  county  If  It  Is  proved  that  at  least 
SO  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  are  registered.    ( Defeated  155  to  262.) 

H.R.  6400:  To  amend  the  voting  rights  bill  to  allow  people  illiterate  in  English  to  vote  If  they  have  completel  the  6th  erade  In  Snanlsh- 
hneunee  schools.     (Defeated  202  to  216.) 

H  R.  r,400:  Torccommittocommlttcethe  votlngrlghtsblUlnordertosubstltutetheprovlsIonoftheFord-McCuUochbill.  n  R   7896     fDe- 
feated  171  to  248.)  '  •     ^    »- 

H.R.  0400:  On  final  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  333  to  85.) 

Quorum  call.  *  " 


H.  R.  88'0:  To  clarify  the  law  relative  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  correct  any  conclusion  that  i'tractTvltfesVasmdhorized  by  Con'- 
gress.  nre  limited  by  local  regulations  relative  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of  electric  power.  (Defeated  216  to  139;  a  ?4  vote  belnir 
necessary  to  .suspend  rules.) 

11.'".  24?:  To  rroi  ire  that  appointments  to  fll  temporary  summer  positions  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the  Washington  area  be  anoor- 
fioncd  among  all  the  States.     (Passed  336  to  22.) 

C'T  OP  m  call 

(^ror  mcall I""'""^"! 

S.  559:  To  a''opt  the  conference  report  on  the  legL'latlon  requiring  a"caution"  statement  on  packages  of  cigareVttsr  (Passed  2M  to  1        

(.Morrm  call _ 


Qrori  m  call 

If. P.  ?926:  To  amend  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  to  require  tlie  silver  content  of  quarters  and  dimes  to  be  mliited  liiadeKthis  act  i)c  fixed  at  40 

I'frcon'.     (Oefrated  187  to218.) 
H.P  f976:  On  fnal  adoption  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965redt;clne  the  amount  of  sliver  in  our  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars.    (Pa.>wcd  255 

Ci  or'  m  call 

Quonim  call "..".'."".'.".""." " " " 

Qiiorrm  call .--.-.--.--.-.----  -.. 

H.R.  9075:  To  approve  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1965  increasing  compensiitlon  for  members  of  tiie  Armed  Forces.     (Passed  410 

to  0.) 
Ouon  m  call  ..   ... 

Quon  m  call 


July   22 
footnotes 


H.P..  8283;  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  antlprovertyhlri  of  196,5 in  order  to  dcfete  the  pr^^^^^^ 
Adnl;  istration  tlie  right  to  overrule  doverrors'  \  etces  of  projects  and  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  1966  from  $1,900,000,000  to  $945,000,000. 
the  aniourt  for  1965.    (Defeated  178  to  227.)  »      .      .      . 

H.R.  8283:  On  final  passage  of  the  antlpoverty  bill  of  1965  authorizing  $1,900,000,000  for  the  program.    (Passed  245  to  158.) 

at  (  nd  of  table. 


Vote 


Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 
Present. 
No. 

Absent." 
.\bsent.» 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yea. 

No. 


Abssent.' 
Absent.' 
Absent.! 
Absent.! 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Pre!!cnt. 
Yes. 


No. 
No. 

Absent.' 
Absent.i 

Absent.' 

Yes. 

Present. 

Prefer  t. 

Present. 

Presert. 

PrcFent. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Pre-sent. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 


Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes, 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


No. 
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KoU- 
call 
No. 


198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 

204 

2a5 
206 
207 
208 
209 

210 
211 
212 

213 
214 

215 

21^ 

217 

218 


219 
220 
221 

222 

223 
224 

225 
226 
227 

228 


229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 


Date 


July  26 
July 


26 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July  27 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 

July 
July 
July 

Aug. 
Aug. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Aug.    2 
Aug.    2 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


g"X™«7-"bnVmVtionrpVeViou7qaVstio'nrtohaU 
rep^li  sec.  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley)  and  prohibiting  the  consideration  of  meamngful  amendments.    (Passed  248  to  171.) 

Quorum  call....——————————™— — — — — - — ™ IIIIIII"II""III— "I. 

Quorum  call — """""""I 

S"™7rToapp7o"reYh7VonfVrmMrei;bVt"on7hr8^^ 

n''R^T9M:''To"apV^ro^1h^Unflrtie  report  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  including  the  rent  subsidy  provision. 

n.  R*^:^o  apSove  the  conference  report  on  the  Mental  Facilities  and  Centers  Construction  Act.    (Passed  414  to  0.) -;_V_V."":::_ 

Quorum  call """"."".. 

?i"r"V?-  TnVVcommlVtoVire'c6mmi'tt^"onEd"uc"^ 

h"  R  77-  To  appX  the  bm  rSiiTs^  M(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  law  (which  authorized  States  to  prohibit  compulsory  umon  nicmbershlp). 

(Passed  221  to  203.)  

Quorum  call I*"""""""!!" 

HT"jW56*ToVlwrfyThriawVeTaVlvVtoVh'e"  Atomic  EnV^^^^ 
#esfa5e  llSilt^  by  l<Kal  regulations  relative  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of  electric  power.    (Passed  2-6  to  125.) 


8  f  Ts  8  fi'increi^Yhe  amomUirfJndV-airthSrlz:^  the  Interstate  Highway  System  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  from  $2,900,000,000  to 
M  (¥M)(Vx)  000  aid  author  Zing  the  apportionment  of  these  funds  to  the  States.  (Passed  313  to  11.) .  ,  „^  ,  .  .  .  ,,„^„,„,^„.„. 
M.()(W»0.0(»  and  author  z^^  of  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  1966  to  provide  assistance  m  traming  State  and  local  law-enforcement 


Aug.  4 


Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


235 


236 

237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 

247 
248 

249 
2.50 
251 
252 
253 

254 

255 

256 
257 

258 
259 

260 
261 

262 

263 


Aug.  12 


Aug.  12 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


16 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
19 
19 
24 
24 

25 
25 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 


H  r"6^-  To'^a^rove  the  bill  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  transfer  <»rtain  prisoijers  to  residential  community  treatment  centers, 
irKrantthcm  leave,  and  to  permit  them  to  work  in  private  employment.    (Passed  323  to  0.) 

s'^-!;l^?I^R"64w)^■TVreaimm.Ytocommiu^•t^^^^ 
wo^ld  pennitthe  courts  to  remove  the  Federal  examiner  hi  a  given  pohtical  subdivision  if  it  is  proved  that  at  least  60  percent  of  Negroes 

S  %"\'l^r6^Vtfap,tv^';hilSeJe?,ce  r^it  on  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965,    (Passed  3f  to  74 )     ,  r 

li  R  8^9' Tolrovide  certain  increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the  "vi  service  retirement  and  disabiht^^^^^^  ?P^^^' 

II'.r:  8439:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  military  constniction  authorization  biU  for  1966  in  the  amount  of  $1,700,000,000.    (Fassea 

S  ml"  To  amend  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  lU  affiliate,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  to  permit  the  World  Bank  to  lend  to  the  IFC.    (Passed  330  to  54.) 

H"R?s".^S^foVdopVtT^rulVundc^wilVcilllVe"^^^ 

h'r.' 4?5l)f  To*aS*lhfbm  t^m^ended  to  extend  for  19  months  the  interest  equalization  tax.    (Passed  274_to  97.) --.--......-..---.--.-----. 

Quorum  call — — - — — — — — —  -  """.' 

^iTT,«?ToVdontVhVVubsTitutVbiiT(if'R>m^^ 

"o?C^LwrtheCbstiU,te  requires  kll  insured'drivers  to  cover'  protection  again.st  uninsured  drivers  and  requirmg  unmsured  dnvers  to 
pay  at  least  $40  a  year  into  an  unsatisfied  judgment  dauns  fund.    (Passed  1/3  to  156.) 

nTKlToaiiiendtheSel^UvVs^rviw 

Quorum  call IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII— IHII— 11 — — . 

^'\"LT T«LVn«Vd  t  he  Public  WOT^^^^ 

imnt  fl^lliUeT  to  lncfoa^'?llJ  auth^i^^  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  and  to  change  the  limitation  in  the  program  from  6  years  to  4 

«;  Ymh-  ToVMommU  to  committee  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  In  order  to  cut  $85,000,000  from  the  «>st  by  eliminating 
i^ustTial  and  i^mnierdaiC^^^^^  for  working  caplUl,  to  require  the  purchase  of  Amerlcau-made  products,  and  to  provide  for 

S  ^;4''8"'onV:,?ai7a.Se'of' t' Pub!l?  Worfnd  Koi^c  Llvelo'^ent  Act  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $3,300,000,000  (not  including 
"administrative  costs)  for  the  hiltlal  6  years  of  the  program.    (Passed  264  to  138.)  

llT/'eisi-  To  sirstJendthe  tariff  diity  on  certain  forms  of  nickel.  "(P'a,ssed  297  to  48.). ..--.--- 
ILR;  8635;  To  sils^Cd  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  establishing  a  Federal  Boxhig  Commission, 
Quorum  call . I""I~"— — I— — — 

H"R."77M?'Ti"appVovV"ti.VyonTrVncVrei^^^^^^  

11  R  9811-  To  recommit  to  committee  for  further  consideration  the  omnibus  farm  bill.    (Defeated  169  to  224.)    . 

Yi.K.  mi:  On  iSalWage  of  the  $3,300,000,000  food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966  (onmibus  farm  bill).    (Passed  221  to  172.) 

^"rrii^!  TorecSminittocoinmittee-t-hViMilmaki^^^^ 
Labor,  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1966.    (Defeated  139  to  263.) 

ST.TmL-^-ameii-dmentYothKAmendnVentVtoVhe^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^'^^.^'^^^S'^^Z^S^  


Present. 
No. 

Present 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present 

Present 

Yes. 

No. 

Present; 
Present 
No. 

Present- 
Yes. 

Yes; 

Yes. 

Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Absent.' 

Absent.* 

Present 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Present 
Present 
No. 


"  (Passed  346  to  4.). 


Sept. 
Sept 

Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


iplementatlon  of  the  agreement  concerning  automotive  products  between  the  United 


Sept.   7 


264 

Sept.    7 

265 

Sept.    7 

266 

Sept.    8 

2<)7 

Sept.    8 

268 

Sept.   8 

269 

Sept.    8 

270 

Sept.    9 

271 

Sept.    9 

272 

Sept.  13 

273 

Sept  13 

274 

Sept.  13 

H 

H  R  9042:  On  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  im 
States  and  Canada.    (Passed  280  to  113.)  

?lT"?}4'??"To-apVfov;-lhe"he£ltii-prSfe^Von^^ 

(Piissed  340  to  47.) 

?lT."^?oVbli^KgVVfYTe-biirtoau"tlVoViirihe"sii^elw^^ 
transiwrtatlon.    (Passed  317  to  24.)  

SSJfonTmoti^^^^^ 

funds.    (Passed  347  to  0.) 


(Passed  348  to  0.). 
I  Law  En' 
(Passed  338  to  0.) 


District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement. 

Quorum  call - -- — - 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call --— - — ;- rVi™  uiif 

H.R.  10871:  To  approve  Uie  $3,400,000,000  foreign  aid  appropriation  bUl, 

ora^mot'iontodteiiease'VrtthYJrthw 

Quorum  call — 


"(Passed  239  to  143.) 


Present 

Yes. 

Present 

Present. 

Present 

No. 


Yes. 


No. 

Present- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Present" 
Present; 
Absent* 
Yes. 
No. 

Present 
Yes. 

Present 
Yes,      . 

Yes. 

Present. 
Present 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
No. 

Present 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present- 
Present 
Present- 
Yes. 
Present: 
PrMent 
Prvamt 
Absent.* 
Present 


«£> 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Ron- 
call 
No. 


275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 

287 
288 
289 
290 
291 

292 

293 

294 
295 
296 

297 
298 
299 

300 
301 


Date 


ms 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 

Sept.  15 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 
Sept.  16 


Measure,  questkn,  and  nsolt 


(Passed  241  to  127.) 


On  a  motion  to  adjoam.    (Defeated  173  to  201.) 

Qiionim  pall "'" 

2" SI!)**ilii?  ^-'y?P?J?-^yl^h f^rtherproceedjnVsundefth^^^  in  rollcaU 289. 


(Defeated  193  to  181.). _. 


302  Sept.  16 

303  Sept.  16 


304 

305 
306 
307 

308 
309 

310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 


bill  of  the  veto  power  of  State 


(SefeXl  V28T2^U' '"  '^'^™'"«'  »''*'  ^"1  providing  for  theestabiishm^roYthi  NVtlonaTFoOLdaMononthe  A 
Quorum  call. 


Sept.  i« 

Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 


316     Sept.  22 


317 
318 
319 
320 

321 

322 

323 
324 

325 
326 
327 

328 

329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 

335 
336 
337 

338 
339 

340 
341 

342 


343 

344 
345 


"„f^„?r-  ^^^'  '^°  ''*^,°"  y^?  table  the  resol""tion"ralHnVnlwn\"he>OTVmasteVoeM^ 

<»  ^^1^<^^^^J'^°I,%^1'1\\"'^'^),^'^'=^  ^  temporary  employees  during  the  summer  of  1965      (pLs^d  1^5  to  180?  "   *"  **"*  °''™*' 

3.  2«M2:  On  pissace  of  ttie  bill  extending  authority  of  the  .'Vtoraic  =" ■^ -•--.--  .-  •     .       ^  ..  ^TT '  »™'  '"  'o"' 

linbillfy.     (Passed  X?7  to  30.) 
Q'loniTTi  pall 


fc-nergy  Commjssion  to  imicmnify  licen.sees  and  contractors  for  public 


346 


Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 

Sept.  24 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 


Sept.  30 

Oct.     1 
Oct      1 


"in""e  "^ll'ofS^^^^T^^^^^^^'l^'f'''  ^^^'^"''"  ~"^^^'^  ^^'"«'  ^''«  -^'-«  -enibers^oWaKpVaeiegat-i-o.i 
QiioniTTi  pall    , 

fT.R.  insr?  (S-21W:  To  provide  life  insnrance  for  meniWrsof  the  AraiVdF^^ 
TT'onth  for  J.'i.ooo  of  insuranoe.     (Passed  360  to  0.)  «"onin  lor  »iu,ooo  ol  insurance  and  $1  per 

n   Res.  560:  To  express  the  sense  of  ConRrcss  approving  the  acflon  of  the  President  or  the  Orcanlzatlon  of  Vraerfran  «5tatoQ  i„  ~.,v,k».i 
Comrnvnist  subversive  aggression  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    (Passed  312  to  52 )  "rBamzauon  or  Aracrlcan  States  in  combating 

Quor'imcall "' 

QiTor-m  call I.I.""""""" """ " 

.^.  4:  To  a'lopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Water  Quality  Acrori9M."(Pis!^"379to"oy 

cji'or'im  call- "  *"" — ---- — — - — ... — . 

S.  2300:  On  a  motion  to  delete  the  authorizatfon  for  the  DYcVov-Llnwln  School  proiect  St  

^'>rf^cKy^cc^x,XTo\^<\m^<^  purposes  of  the  St.  John  River  by  the  Dopartmont  of  t&mv     ("^11^207^^^^^  to  provide  for  a  survey 

r„„l^' JS^^P^'^hV^'  ^^  providing  for  the  participation  of  the  Fnited  States  in  the  tater..\raSi  CuUuS  and  Trade  Center  in  D«  le 

Oi^rum  ckn^"  '  authorize  appropriations  for  it  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000.    (Passed  254  to  113.)     ^"""™'  ^'^  "^'^^  Center  in  Dade 


n.T>. 


On  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
Quorum  call. 


(Defeated  89  to  204.). 


H.R.  7^1:  To  add  to  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Banlting  and  Currency  relatlvrtoYlie'nank"TTnlHir'>VV;r«f"rQiV""' 
amendment  to  forbid  any  company  that  controls  a  hank  to  own  nonbanlcing  busines.ses     (pS  199  to  178?  ^         °'  ^^'  ^ 

H .  Res.  580:  To  order  the  previous  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  rule  relative  to  H.  R.  10232  the  bill  to  ampriri  tha  f^«r,«,n  j„.-.j  r. 

Administration  Act  of  1961.    (Passed  279  to  70.)  '^  ••""•"• '"'=^'-.  "'«  niu  to  amena  the  Consolidated  Fanners 


Home 
n.R.  10232 


iS;  fl^iburip^d  3a  to  loT  **"  ^'"^"•^^'^'^  ^'^'"^^  ^^^'^  Administration  Act  with  respect  to  loans  for  rural  water  and 
Quorum  call. 


'•Sfd^w^t'SK.TDTi's  ^rs"^^^^^^ 

8.  306:  On  final  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.    (Passed  294  to  4  ) 
Quorum  call . 

°(P^'2i3'^to  IM  )'"'^*  ^''^ '^''^'"'^'^  °" '^•^*^^ 

"Dfswct 'of  C<SumbTa!  '(PaSS^T;^?*"^  "^  °^°  '"^^  ^"^  '  '"""^  °'  ^^""*'  '^**'^^  "^  '«^'"^"on  rela""  to  home  rule  for  the 


Quorum  call . 


Oct. 


"the  t^ri?tVf*CoT,^bla!''TpiSM"^tJ,T5!50 ''^^^^ 
Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 111111111111™"™ 

Quorum  call IIIIIIIII 

Quorum  call — I.I""!"""!!"" 

()norum  call '"'"'".  — 

n  R.  4644    To  adopt  the  motion  which  In  effect  substituted  the  Slsk  amendment  (calline  for  a  referendum  to  the  nisfrir»nf?v,l 
r^?"'/.n''^I  '"'■  ^^^  f'harter  proposed  in  the  Multer  amendment  to  H.R.  4644.     (Pawed  227  to  174  )  District  of  Col 


Columbia  on 


Ouo;;r^^l^™""l^'':^!f'l^^"  ^^  '^«  ^''»^"  ^  ^^^'^^  "^  ^bmlsslon  to  the  vK  and  to  the  Cotg^.'''"(^aiSVK uS"  "' "  ^^ 


Vote 


On  a  motion  to  dlapenae  with  further  proceedings  under  the  caU  ot  the  House  In  roUcaU  274 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call ""11111"" " " 

Qiionim  pall    """!""! 

QuOTi^wll '*'"''^°*'^*^''^^'^'°^  

?« !tJJ^^}T  '° ^^  °°  ^^®  'i^^'®  *^® ^°"<'"  t'^^'  th«  Jo""'"^'  be  approved  as  read.    (Defeated  138  to244  )  

TO  order  the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  as  read.    (Passed  257  to  126  )  

On  the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  as  road.    (Passe<l  204  to  119  )  ' 

On  amotion  toadjoum  the  House.     (Defeated  175  to  204  )  " " 

^^"p^^^i^"^  A"^'^*"*/^*  •'.''*  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  "coii^deratVoii  "(rf'H.R.  l(J665'an"d"to  miie"it  in  ord^^^^ 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1965  with  2  hours  of  peneral  debate.    (Passed  259  to  121  )  consider  the  Equal 

";.  o  ^V,^?!>^  ?A*  iT.fil*'"  *?^l'*,L??.3'^l'?.''),^„?  ™°"°°  '"  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  II.  Res.  506  w^s  adopted. 


(Passed  243  to  136.)""""""!" 

I  make  it  in  order  to  consider  amendments 

H.  Reo.  536:  To  dispharee  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  ponsidention  of  r^  R   inosi  anH  tl^  ^^tUVn    "^^'■^-    ('  aasea  ^60  to  114.) 

)-.stin.  salaries  of  Federal  employees  with  4  houn^^eSdetatf  (^i^^'to  M  )       ^  '**  "*"'  " '"  ""'^  '°  "^■'"'^"  "">  *""  <^- 

Quorum  call _  »  ./ 

Quorum  call "" 

Qiionim  call _.. 

Quonim  call I""~"I""  

^  n^-^LlPr. I^?!!}!*  *"  '^" feren<» 'wJmmVtti^'thran ti^"vVrVy  "bill  a"nd"tailVting"  'o"n  Vhe"  'riteution  ta'the 
Oovernors  in  the  form  approved  by  the  House.    (Passed  209  to  180  ) 

Quorum  call ■' 

H.R.  9460:  Tot 


H.R   10281.-  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Government  employees  nav  raise  bill  In  nrdpr  tn  roinn^  »k.  ,^^..4.l„     • . 

l^*'''rK'lL^'^'"^?  "'  Conin-ess.  and  certain  top  positions  In  the  eTecutVaTd^didaf  branch^  wdnro^d^^^ 

fbr  estabtlshhir  and  malntAlnint;  these  salaries.    (Passed  238  to  140  )  juuiciai  orancnes,  ana  providing  for  a  permanent  system 

370  K'  ^"  ^"'"  ^"^^"^ "'  ^^^  Government  employees  pay  raise  bill,  as  amended,  granting  a  4-percent  across-the-board  Increase.  (Passed 


Quorum  call . 


^x  ^«^^r  ^sM?;^^?.ss^«g^ 


H.J.  Res.  642:  To 
direct  the  Architect 
to  321.) 

"iiLv^"^?>i^v''  ^**'i,^^".  <'"♦'"»'  passatre  of  the  resolution  to  authorize  construction  of 
known  as  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Ubniry.    (Passed  328  to  8.)  «uv.m"u  "' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


a  3d  building  for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 


347 

348 

349 

.150 
351 
352 
353 

354 

3,'>5 
350 

357 
3.')8 
3.'i9 
360 
361 
»12 
363 

3«14 
3()5 
306 

367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 

377 
378 

379 
380 
381 

382 
383 


Date 


ms 

Oct.     1 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct.  1 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Oct.  7 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  13 


\B.n.  10871:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  conference  the  foreign  aid    pproprialion  bill  and  to  insist  upon  the  oriKinal  House  nosition  that  for 

\.*i?".-'"o'l."  ')?*'  i"  ^?  *"  ""^  nations  which  trade  with  North  Vietnam.    (Defeated  164  to  174  )  or'g'na'  iiouse  position  that  for- 

2^U7.)  ^'^^^^  conference  report  on  foreign  assisUnce  appropriations  for  1966  in  the  amomit  of  $3,900,000,000.    (Passed 

°i  "s  and  facilSs.'^"  Kd  2mS'''"^'  ^'''''*  ^'^ '°  ^™''*'^'  for  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  needs  of  medical  library  serv- 

Quoi^'^lT"  *"'''°""^  $6,000,000  toward  construction  of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis.    (Passed  250  to  12.) 

Quonim  ciill^.  " """" 

the  United 
(Passed 


Vote 


Quorum  call . 


commercial  ctr  Indus- 


Oct. 
Oct. 

13 
13 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

22 

Oct. 

22 

S.  2084:  To  reconiinit  to  committee  .the  so-called  highway  bcauti(i"calionbilYi"n"drdef"togiveVh^^^ 

trial  Sites  in  rural  areas  under  this  act.     (Defeated  153  to  230.)  ai^»uvuviii,jr  wwiie 

S.  2084:  0»  fl"al  passage  of  the  so-called  highway  bcautiUcation  biU  as  amended  by  the  House.    (Passed  245  to  138.) 

H.R.  9811:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  om"nYbus"farm"^^^^^^  

^%.  *•*'•  mil  ^/uii  *••*  —  *  —  —  —  »»^»^^»»»^»»^^^^^^^_  »•»»» 

Quorum  call IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" ' 

Quorum  call "'  "" 

*^a,ne''d'^n^."  a'°jL'^2M  to '^0'^"''''''""°"^"' " 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call * - 

"nL' J2g  l^^gT^LVaHi's^yii'.i':*  ?i5s^^^^ 

II.  R.  11135:  On  final  passage  of  the  sugar  bill.    (Passed  246  to  147.)  ' 

Quorum  call _ .._ -" - 

Qumiiii^il  P^^s^^  Of  the  supplemental  appropriation  biU  in  the  amount  ol  $4,200,000,000.    (Passed  242  to  ioO.).Zr...„....... 

Quorum  call '-'//.y.l" '""""'."..... 

Quorum  call I— I""IIIIII"I" 

Quorum  call "'"1  I  '"'""" 

Quorum  call 


)- 


"t";E  NatS  T^uci^KiSl'SSS^^ 

n.R.  9567:  On  final  pa.ssage  of  the  Higlicr  Education  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  313  to  63  ) 

S.  '^300:  To  approve  t lie  conference  report  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  including  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School""Dr"oie"ctYivMarne"wWch  will 

oSorum  °"  I  ♦^""-'^''^  '»"<*  ^^'^'=*'  ^'^  deleted  from  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  originally  by  the  Hou^.     (pSed  221  to  1^  ? 


H"S'  1!'^'  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  ihe  supplemental  appropr'iaiioiYbiYrfor  1966."  YPa.ssed"2^ 
U.K.  11588:  To  accept  tlie  Senate  amendment  to  tlic  supplemental  appropriation  bill  providing  funds  for  tlie  Die 
project  in  Maine.    (Passed  165  to  162.) 

Quorum  call 

U.K.  11135:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  amending  and  exlencUng  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 


Dickey-Lincoln  public  works 


(Passed  174  to88.) 


« Speaking  engagenient. 

» If  present  would  have  voted  "no." 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Absent.* 

Absent.* 
Absent.' 
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Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

No. 

Present. 

No. 

Prraent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Absent.* 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

Absent.' 
Absent.* 
Absent.* 

Present. 
Yes. 


3  If  present  would  have  voted  "yes." 

«  Personal  interest;  would  have  voted  "present-.' 


Amendment   to  Administrative   Expenses 
I        Act  of  1946 


and  comment  during  the  period  between 
adjournment  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing, by  request,  H.R.  11773,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  15  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946—5  U.S.C. 
55a — to  make  more  uniform  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  and  consultants  and  or- 
ganizations thereof  by  Federal  agencies. 

This  bill  is  patterned  after  some  of  the 
recommendations  made  several  years  ago 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  following 
a  study  of  the  practices  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  hiring  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants, both  individuals  and  firms.  It 
reflects  the  experience  and  concern  of 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, many  of  whose  members  pro- 
vide invaluable  professional  and  techni- 
cal services  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  consulting  basis. 

I  am  Introducing  the  bill  at  this  time 
so  that  It  will  be  available  for  analysis 


Tribute  to  Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr. 


to  start  to  work  on  a  problem  immedi- 
ately when  called  by  me  or  a  member  of 
my  staff. 

We  of  Alaska  thank  him  and  invite  him 
and  his  family  to  come  north  to  Alaska 
in  1967  and  join  us  in  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  by  the  United  States  from  Russia. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
retirement  of  Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort, 
Jr.,  at  the  end  of  this  month  after  24 
years  of  military  service  marks  the  close 
of  one  career  and,  I  predict,  the  begin- 
ning of  another  which  will  be  equally 
distinguished. 

Bud  Vandervort  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing liaison  officer.  He  is  a  credit  to  his 
particular  branch  of  the  service,  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  to  all  of  the  services,  for 
he  typifies  the  finest  attributes  of  the 
military.  Most  recently  he  has  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Legislative  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Many  families  In  Alaska  are  happier 
because  Bud  Vandervort  was  ever  ready 


Devotion  of  Greek  People  to  Principles 
of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORJD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  28  of  this  year,  the  people  of 
Greece  will  mark  a  day  of  great  signif- 
icance in  Greek  history.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  on  October  28,  1940,  the  Ital- 
ian Ambassador  to  Greece  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Greek  Government  de- 
manding immediate  assent  to  Italian 
occupation  of  strategic  points  on  Greek 
territory.  Mussolini's  Italy  had  already, 
in  April  1939,  occupied  and  then  annexed 
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the  independent  neighboring  country  of 
Albania.  World  War  n  had  begun  in 
September  1939,  with  Germany's  inva- 
sion of  Poland.  The  Greek  Government, 
anxious  not  to  become  involved  in  a 
major  world  conflict,  was  determined  to 
remain  neutral  and  to  protect  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  country  at 
all  costs. 

The  Italian  ultimatum  of  October  28, 
1940,  was  rejected  with  dispatch.  Ital- 
ian troops  immediately  invaded  Greek 
territory,  only  to  encounter  fierce  resist- 
ance. For  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Greece  were  united  in  their 
resolve  to  repulse  blatant  and  impro- 
voked  aggression.  The  Greek  army,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Alexandros 
Papagos,  quickly  drove  back  the  Italians, 
and  within  a  few  months,  had  occupied 
about  a  quarter  of  Albania. 

It  was  only  with  the  intervention  of 
the  troops  of  Hitler's  Germany  on  April 
6.  1941,  that  the  tide  began  to  change. 
The  Greeks,  with  their  British  allies, 
waged  a  stout  resistance,  but  they  had  to 
yield  before  the  overwhelming  mecha- 
nized forces  of  the  Germans.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  this  resistance  de- 
layed the  planned  German  offensive 
against  Russia  for  some  crucial  weeks, 
and  prevented  an  attempt  to  break 
through  Turkey  to  the  Caucasus.  Al- 
though the  Germans  entered  Athens  on 
April  27,  1940,  the  heroic  defense  of 
Crete  tied  up  German  troops  for  another 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  October  28  is  first  and 
foremost  a  day  which  evokes  memories 
of  Greek  heroism  during  1940  and  1941. 
But  it  has  broader  significance.  For 
Greeks  throughout  the  world,  October 
28  sjrmbolizes  the  steadfast  devotion  of 
the  Greek  people  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  self-determination — free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  others.  Mingled  with  the 
glorious  memories  of  1940  and  1941  are 
those  of  the  long  Greek  struggle  for 
independence  in  the  19th  century  and 
the  more  recent  memories  of  the  diffi- 
cult but  ultimately  successful  struggle 
against  internal  Commimist  subversion 
following  Worid  War  n.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  to  salute  a 
people  who  have  never  faltered  in  their 
determination  to  regain  liberty  lost  and 
to  preserve  liberty  won. 


One  of  the  most  colorful  attempts  made 
to  expedite  mail  in  the  early  days  of  this 
Republic  was  the  famed  Pony  Express, 
a  horseback  relay  system  that  stretched 
from  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  to  the  capital  of 
my  home  State,  Sacramento.  It  is  said 
that  a  letter  leaving  St.  Joseph  on 
Monday  would  normally  arrive  in  Sacra- 
mento 10  days  later,  an  astonishing  feat 
for  its  time. 

The  Pony  Express  represented  one  of 
those  noble  experiments  in  our  Nation's 
history,  but  it  did  not  prove  practical 
with  the  advent  of  improved  transporta- 
tion, and  it  was  abandoned.  Neverthe- 
less, the  men  who  carried  the  mail  on 
this  hazardous  route  remain  symbols  of 
the  kind  of  folk  heroes  that  made  this 
counti-y  great. 

The  most  recent  recognition  to  these 
gallant  couriers  was  made  on  film  re- 
cently in  my  home  community.  The 
makers  of  the  television  series,  "Bonan- 
za," were  responsible  for  this  salute,  a 
two-part  story  of  the  Pony  Express,  to 
be  seen  on  the  series  sometime  early  next 
year.  In  telling  this  story,  "Bonanza" 
is  continuing  its  high  standard  as  a  pro- 
gram that  combines  entertainment  with 
historical  Interest,  all  presented  In  a 
quality  fashion. 

The  sponsor  of  the  program,  the  Chev- 
rolet Division  of  General  Motors,  deserves 
recognition,  as  well,  for  its  support  of 
such  wholesome  and  rewarding  enter- 
tainment. They  are  one  of  television's 
major  sponsors,  and  their  constant  con- 
cern for  upholding  the  ideals  of  family 
entertainment  Is  commendable.  The 
story  of  Pony  Express  on  "Bonanza"  is 
the  latest  In  a  long  series  of  examples 
of  that  concern. 


October  22,  1965 


The  Facts  on  Pesticides — Setting  the 
Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Mail  Delivery  and  the  Pony  Express 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CAUtFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  aU 
of  us  applaud  the  great  strides  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  last 
few  years  to  speed  the  handling  and  de- 
Uvery  of  mail,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
recall  that  this  proud  service  has  long 
stood  for  progress  and  Improvement. 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
persistent  attacks  on  pesticides  essential 
for  agricultural  production  and  for 
health  would  be  ludicrous  if  they  were 
not  harmful  and  dangerous. 

Already  this  antipesticide  campaign, 
which  began  with  the  publication  of  the 
book.  "Silent  Spring."  by  the  late  Rachel 
Carson,  has  done  a  lot  of  damage  and 
will  do  a  lot  more  if  it  is  continued. 

Miss  Carson  was  eloquent,  moving,  and 
undoubtedly  sincere,  but  these  qualities 
are  not  necessarily  synonyms  for  ac- 
curacy. By  insisting  that  pesticides  pre- 
sent a  tremendous  threat  to  wildlife  and 
human  life,  she  did  the  country  a  dis- 
service, and  her  followers  are  doing  still 
more.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  itself,  includ- 
ing one  Cabinet  officer.  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  of  the  Interior,  are  Ignoring  the 
evidence  and  repeating  Miss  Carson's 
discredited  claims  and  conjectures. 


There  have  been  at  least  two  thorough 
and  objective  inquiries  into  this  whole 
pesticide  situation  since  the  publication 
of  "Silent  Spring"  in  1962.  One  was  con- 
ducted by  the  staff  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  another  by  the 
Pesticide  Residues  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  committee  staff  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  group  have  not  been 
challenged.  Let  me  state  them  briefly 
First.  There  is  no  case  on  record  of 
injury  to  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  where  pesticides  were  used  as 
directed  by  Government  agencies 

Second.  The  theory  that  any  threat  to 
wUdhfe  and  man  Is  posed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  pesticide  residue  in  animal  fat 
is  refuted  and  discredited  by  the  scien- 
tific evidence  available. 

Third.  Pesticides  are  not  only  essential 
for  efficient  agricultural  production  they 
also  are  essential  In  preventing  and  com- 
bating disease. 

Fourth.  In  the  light  of  modern  test- 
ing methods,  the  provision  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  that  no  pesti- 
cide residues  wiU  be  permitted  for  certain 
foods,  the  zero  tolerance  provision.  Is  im- 
practical and  unworkable.  The  criterion 
which  should  be  used  to  establish  toler- 
ances for  residues  Is  that  of  safety 

Eventually  the  Impact  of  "Silent 
Spring"  will  be  more  interesting  to  stu- 
dents of  propaganda  than  it  will  be  to 
anyone  else.  For  despite  the  many 
scientific  references  noted  in  the  book 
It  Is  a  propaganda  tract.  The  work  Is 
full  of  innuendo  and  half  truths.  Facts 
are  distorted,  and  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions border  on  the  fantastic.  Many  em- 
inent scientists  and  students  have 
pointed  this  out.  Among  them  are  the 
scientists  on  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Committee,  and  world- 
renowned  authorities  like  Dr.  Fredrick 
J.  Stare,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  William 
Darby,  of  Vanderbilt,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

Consequently.  It  is  both  amazing  and 
alarming  to  find  the  Carson  charges  re- 
peated by  Secretary  Udall  in  a  lengthy 
article  in  the  magazine.  True,  for  August 
1965.  In  his  very  first  paragraph  the 
Secretary  says: 

After  almost  3  years  of  debate,  Miss  Car- 
son-3  mam  hypothesis  still  stands  unchal- 
lenged. 

This  "main  hypothesis,"  was  that  the 
use  of  pesticides  presents  a  grave  threat 
to  all  animal  life.  But,  as  I  have  also 
pointed  out,  there  is  not  one  case  on  rec- 
ord of  injury  to  human  beings  where 
pesticides  were  used  as  directed.  Nor  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  they  threaten 
injury  to  humans  in  the  future. 

There  is,  as  I  see  it,  no  excuse  for  the 
misinformation  which  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  Is  foisting  on  the  public.  He  is 
discrediting  himself  and  his  Department. 
He  is  ignoring  scientific  evidence.  More- 
over, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  In- 
terior and  a  segment  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  persist  in  issuing  scare  reports 
about  pesticides  which  are  misleading. 
These  reports  can  only  confuse,  bewilder 
and,  if  they  are  taken  seriously,  harm 
everyone  concerned. 
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Alieady  many  persons  are  beginning  to 
doubt  and  question  the  authenticity  of 
the  statements  about  pesticides  which 
have  been  Issued  from  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. For  example,  Secretary  Udall.  In  his 
magazine  article,  says  pesticides  killed 
5,175,000  fish  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  during  the  winter  of  1963-64. 

Actually,  the  cause  of  the  fish  kill  has 
never  been  definitely  determined.  In  my 
opinion,  the  manner  in  which  the  affair 
ivas  handled  Is  a  reflection  on  the  proc- 
esses of  government.  The  Public  Health 
Service,  In  an  announcement  on  March 
19.  1964,  pointed  to  the  pesticide,  endrin, 
as  the  agent  which  killed  the  fish.  A  few 
days  later,  the  Surgeon  General,  Dr. 
Luther  Terry,  reported  that  scientists  at 
the  "Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center 
have  identified  the  culprit  responsible — 
infinitesmal  traces  of  chemical  pesticides 
ai-alnlng  from  faimlands  throughout  the 
watershed."  Challenged  by  Orville  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  backed  off 
from  the  runoff  theory.  Later  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  said  the  endrin  source 
was  a  plant  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  the  True  article,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  states: 

The  fish  kill  seemed  to  run  from  Memphis, 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

However,  the  discovery  of  dead  fish 
between  Memphis  and  Baton  Rouge  is 
quite  belated  since  the  PHS  in  1964  lo- 
cated all  of  them  south  of  Baton  Rouge. 
Nobody  could  explain  why,  if  Memphis 
was  a  source  of  endrin,  no  fish  were  killed 
by  the  chemical  in  the  more  than  500 
miles  between  Memphis  and  Baton 
Rouge.  Moreover,  5  million  of  the  fish 
were  menhaden,  a  salt  water  variety,  and 
only  one  menhaden  was  analyzed.  The 
staff  report  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  states : 

PHS  examined  one  menhaden,  the  results 
of  which  examination  were  Inconclusive  be- 
cause of  an  insufficient  sample  of  blood. 

The  staff  study  jwints  out  that  a  num- 
ber of  scientists  and  experts  who  were 
Interviewed  question  the  PHS  findings, 
and  the  report  stated: 

The  scientists  opposing  the  PHS  findings 
believe  that  the  agency's  scientific  data  were 
not  adequate  In  that  the  number  of  samples 
tested  was  Insufficient. 

Nevertheless,  Secretary  Udall  in  his 
magazine  article  not  only  blames  the 
deaths  of  the  5,175,000  fish  on  pesticides 
but,  by  Inference,  blames  pesticides  for 
fish  deaths  dating  back  to  1960.  More- 
over, a  newspaper  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribime  dated  August  30,  1965, 
stated  that  two  PHS  officials  had  attrib- 
uted the  deaths  of  9.3  million  fish  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  since  1960  to  pesticides. 
The  officials,  according  to  the  newspaper 
article,  were  A.  F.  Bartsch,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  and  William 
N.  Ingram,  at  Cincinnati.  The  two,  the 
Herald  Tribune  story  said,  made  the 
charges  In  a  report  presented  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Warsaw. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  the  PHS  issued 
a  press  release  which  said  scientists 
would  investigate  a  new  series  of  fish 


kills  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  region, 
and  pesticides  were  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible cause.  The  fish  kills,  If  any  took 
place,  were  insignificant,  and  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  about  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1964  there  were  re- 
ports of  a  fish  kill  in  the  Missouri  River 
between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  The 
PHS  rushed  Investigators  to  the  scene, 
and  Government  officials  leaked  stories 
to  the  press  blaming  pesticides.  The  In- 
quiries developed  that  few  fish  had  died 
in  the  first  place  and  that  the  fatalities 
probably  were  due  to  lack  of  oxygen. 

A  steady  stream  of  releases  and  state- 
ments issuing  from  GoveiTiment  sources 
are  aimed  at  pesticides.  In  May  1964, 
the  Washington  Star  reported  that  Con- 
gress was  told  by  Lansing  A.  Parker  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  that 
the  bald  eagle  may  be  on  his  way  out  be- 
cause of  pesticides.  The  decline  In 
grebes,  ospreys,  and  other  fish-eating 
birds  due  to  reduced  reproduction  also 
was  attributed,  again  by  inference,  to 
pesticides. 

A  United  Press  International  story  out 
of  Washington  in  October  1964,  said 
the  whooping  crane,  an  extremely  rare 
species,  might  face  a  new  enemy,  pesti- 
cides, in  its  fight  against  extinction. 
The  source,  an  announcement  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  said  studies 
showed  that  whooping  crane  eggs  and 
two  dead  chicks  contained  pesticide  res- 
idues. However,  there  was  a  contradic- 
tory and  ludicrous  aspect  to  this  an- 
nouncement. In  the  case  of  the  whoop- 
ing crane,  42  showed  up  last  fall  in  the 
wildlife  refuge  in  Texas  where  they  win- 
ter, 28  more  than  when  the  count  began 
by  Fish  and  Wildlife  26  years  ago.  In 
these  26  years  the  use  of  pesticides  has 
greatly  increased  and  there  are  more 
whooping  cranes.  If  one  adopts  the  logic 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  it  could 
be  argued  that  pesticides  are  helping 
preserve  the  birds. 

On  September  7  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  issued  a  report  which  said 
amazingly  small  amounts  of  pesticides 
were  fatal  to  shrimps,  crabs,  sind  other 
aquatic  life.  The  report  did  not  give  any 
instances  involving  substantial  damage 
to  shrimps,  crabs,  and  oysters,  but  the 
inference  Is  there.  On  September  19, 
1965,  the  Public  Health  Service  said  a 
study  of  more  than  350,000  cancer  deaths 
in  New  York  State  over  the  past  25  years 
had  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  to  see' whether  pesticides  may 
have  been  causative  factors.  The  release 
is  couched  in  language  designed  to  arouse 
alarm  and  apprehension  over  the  use  of 
pesticides.  I  might  point  out  that,  if 
the  research  is  no  better  than  that  which 
characterized  the  inquii-y  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  fish  kill,  the  results  will  be 
worthless. 

All  these  releases,  statements,  and  ar- 
ticles are  part  of  a  continuing  and  ii're- 
sponsible  campaign  which  uses  the  scare 
techniques  against  pesticides  and  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  suspect  as 
time  goes  on. 

Some  State  conservation  agencies  and 
conservation  organizations  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  "Silent  Spring,"  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  his  Department,  and 
the  PHS.  They  are  likely  to  blame  any 
decrease  in  fish  ajid  wildlife  on  pesti- 
cides, and  the  Impression  mounts  to 
great  peril  to  our  natural  resources. 

There  is  a  curious  aspect  to  this  anti- 
pesticide  campaign.  There  is  almost 
overwhelming  evidence  that  both  wild- 
life and  fish  are  thriving  in  areas  where 
pesticides  and  the  persistent  pesticides 
are  used  in  great  quantities.  But  the 
pesticide  foes  ignore  this  evidence. 

The  reports  of  the  Audubon  Society  it- 
self indicate  that  birds  over  the  country 
are  thilving.  The  figures  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bird  population  in 
the  late  1950's,  after  a  period  of  several 
years  in  which  pesticides  were  employed 
in  ever-rising  quantity,  was  about  dou- 
ble the  population  in  the  1940's.  Bird 
watchers  reported  about  2  million  birds 
in  1940.  The  sample  censixs  showed  ap- 
proximately 37.8  million  in  1961,  and 
although  the  1961  census  used  four  times 
as  many  persons  to  count  the  birds,  still 
the  1961  total  was  19  times  as  great  as 
that  for  1940.  Incidentally,  the  annual 
Audubon  inventory  is  described  by  Allan 
D.  Ciaiickshank,  society  official,  as  an 
accurate  source  of  bird  population 
trends. 

Sportsmen  know  that  pheasants  thrive 
in  Midwestern  areas  where  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  have  been  widely  used  for 
years.  I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  to 
explain  this  by  Secretary  Udall,  or  any- 
one in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or 
PHS.    The  Secretary  does  say: 

Every  day  a  great  many  hunters  are  eat- 
ing fish  and  game  containing  residues  far 
in  excess  of  the  legal  limits  allowable  In 
domestic  meats.  This  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,  and  even  has  given  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  thousands  of  acres  of  prime 
wildlife  habitat  ought  to  b«  closed  to  hunt- 
ing— a  consequence  no  one  wants  to  con- 
template. 

Once  again  we  have  a  big  scaie  tech- 
nique, the  inference  that  hunters  are  in 
danger  from  residues  if  they  eat  the  game 
they  have  bagged.  There  has  not  been 
one  verified  instance  of  injury  or  illness 
to  human  beings  through  eating  game 
which  contained  pesticide  residues!  Also 
it  is  obvious  that  the  threat  to  ban  hunt- 
ing because  of  the  pesticide  situation  is 
a  completely  empty  one,  for  this  would 
only  call  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
Secretary's  claims  and  prejudices. 

The  Secretary  and  other  pesticide  foes 
in  Government  make  little  attempt  to 
explain  the  contradiction  between  their 
assertions  that  pesticides  are  inimical  to 
wildlife  and  the  fluorishing  state  of  the 
latter.  Such  an  explanation  would  in- 
deed be  difficult.  Mabry  Anderson,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  sportsmen's 
magazines,  pointed  out  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1964  issue  of  Field  &  Stream  that 
wildlife  population  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta  has  increased  substantially  since 
1946  when,  in  his  words,  •'pesticides  be- 
came big  business." 

At  a  hearing  in  Baton  Rouge  in  April 
1964,  Dr.  L.  D.  Newsom,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  also  said  that  wildlife  in 
Louisiana  had  risen  in  recent  years. 
Both    Mississippi    and    Louisiana    are 
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states  where  the  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons are  extensively  used.  Representa- 
tive Jamie  L.  WnrrTEN,  of  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, said  in  a  speech  in  the  House  on 
September  30, 1964: 

In  connection  with  the  theory  that 
pesticides  accumulate  threateningly  in  the 
water  and  soil,  I  went  hunting  not  long  ago 
In  Mississippi  for  doves.  We  bunted  In  an 
area  where  pesticides,  the  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons, had  been  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  years  and  years.  Yet  game  was  plen- 
tiful, so  plentiful  that  the  hundreds  of 
hunters  got  the  overall  limit,  12,  In  a  very 
few  hours. 

The  Mississippi  Delta,  or  a  large  portion 
of  It.  is  in  my  district.  Pesticides,  the  per- 
sistent kind,  have  been  used  to  literally 
drench  much  of  the  delta  for  years  In  order 
to  protect  crops.  Nevertheless,  fish  and 
game  flourish  and  thrive.  Moreover,  my 
constituents  of  the  area  are  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Their  life  span,  like  that  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  has  risen  sharply  since 
the  use  of  DDT  eliminated  the  malarial  mos- 
quito and  the  disease  Itself.  In  addition  to 
the  scientific  evidence,  the  evidence  of  com- 
monsense  Is  against  the  present  charges. 

In  view  of  the  releases  issuing  from  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  there  is  some 
amazing  testimony  in  the  record  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings. On  Januai-y  30,  1964,  this  bureau 
formally  asked  over  $600,000  to  help 
combat  bird  depredations.  The  pres- 
entation stated: 

We  request  of  the  Congress  the  sum  of 
$639,000  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  too  many  birds. 

We  have  47  projects  to  deal  with  this 
problem  along  with  that  of  rodents.  Ani- 
mal damage  problems  are  becoming  more 
acute  as  human  population  Increases,  and 
bird  depredations  to  agriculture  crops  are 
'serious  in  many  parts  of  the  country  owing 
to  the  change  In  agricultural  technology. 

Last  winter  227  starling-blackbird  roosts 
were  located  which  contained  an  estimated 
204  million  birds.  Eighty  of  the  roost  con- 
tained a  million  or  more  birds  each. 

The  majority  of  the  birds  were  in  the 
Arkansas-Mississippi  ricegrowing  region, 
the  area  of  perhaps  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  pesticide  use  in  the  Nation. 

When  one  takes  into  account  the  view 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that 
pesticides  constitute  a  definite  threat  to 
birds,  the  request  for  money  to  combat 
the  damage  done  by  too  many  birds  in 
a  section  where  pesticides,  including  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  are  heavily 
employed,  is  quite  startling. 

Offhand,  it  would  seem  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  going  out 
of  its  way  to  make  itself  ridiculous.  On 
tlie  one  hand,  it  solemnly  issues  warn- 
ings that  pesticide  residues  may  be  ex- 
tenn^nating  the  bald  eagle,  ospreys,  the 
whpibping  crane,  and  so  on,  and  on  the 
other,  it  solemnly  goes  to  Congress  to 
ask  for  money  to  combat  the  millions 
of  birds  which  are  eating  rice  and  other 
grain  in  a  section  where  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  pesticides — the  great  buga- 
boo of  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 
are  used  more  widely  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  question  that  pesticides 
are  toxic.  If  they  did  not  poison  in- 
.^^ccts,    they    would    be    valueless.    The 


chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  not  only 
poisonous  to  insects;  they  linger  in  the 
soil  and  they  continue  to  kill  insect  pests. 
The  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  account 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  pesticides 
used  for  agricultural  production,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  the  pesticides 
used.  Today,  ironically  enough,  many 
a  woman  gardener  who  subscribes  to 
Rachel  Carson's  views  on  pesticides  uses 
the  persistent  pesticides  generously  in 
combating  insect  ravages  on  her  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  grass. 

Emphasis  on  the  toxicity  of  pesticides 
and  references  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
spraying  poisons  over  the  land  are  mis- 
leading and  mischievous.  Almost  evei-y 
drug  and  food.  If  overdosed,  can  kill. 
One  must  take  into  consideration  the 
dose  of  pesticides  and  the  precautions 
surrounding  their  uses,  precautions 
which  are  extensive  and  thorough. 
Every  pesticide  in  use  today  has  been 
tested  over  and  over.  The  safety  margin 
in  every  instance  is  wide.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  itself  Issued 
a  press  release  on  April  9,  1965,  which 
said: 
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Pesticide  residues  are  detectable  In  the 
American  food  supply  by  today's  highly 
sensitive  analytical  methods,  but  the 
amounts  of  such  residues  are  insignificant 
from  a  health  standpoint,  according  to  find- 
ings announced  today  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

When  we  go  beyond  the  probable  and 
get  into  the  theoretical,  which  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  pesticides,  we  leave 
the  port  of  commonsense  and  sail  into 
a  dangerous  and  imcharted  sea.  Many 
fantastic  things  are  theoretically  pos- 
sible. One  cannot  prove  definitely  that 
the  most  wholesome  foods  and  the  strict- 
est health  measures  actually  will  not 
turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  injurious.  All 
the  evidence  points  the  other  way,  but 
still  almost  any  wild  assertion  can  be 
made  about  cause  and  effect  and  no  pos- 
itive proof  against  it  can  be  presented. 
Already  action  against  pesticides  has 
gone  beyond  the  probable,  and  some  of 
the  ill  effects  are  apparent.  Let  me 
name  a  few  of  them: 

First.  A  ban  on  the  use  of  the  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon  pesticides  on  forest 
lands  has  intensified  insect  damage 
which  will  mount  unless  the  restrictions 
are  removed. 

Second.  Milk  In  several  States  has 
been  dumped  because  traces  of  pesticide 
residue  were  found,  although  no  question 
of  health  was  involved.  Today  almost 
all  milk  produced  Is  in  violation  of  the 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  although  once  again 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  food  is 
completely  wholesome.  Congress  al- 
ready has  appropriated  approximately 
$8  million  to  compensate  dairymen  for 
the  damage  Inflicted. 

Third.  Restrictions  on  the  use  of 
pesticides  have  resulted  in  damage  to 
potatoes  In  Idaho  and  In  the  Northeast, 
and  other  damage  to  producers  by  inter- 
fering with  normal  crop  rotation. 

Fourth.  The  ban  on  heptachlor  and 
dieldiin  on  pasture  lands  has  Intenslfled 


the  ravages  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  and 
other  pests. 

Fifth.  The  attacks  on  pesticides  makes 
the  problem  of  world  hunger,  the  biggest 
problem  aside  from  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war,  more  difficult  to  solve.  Pesti- 
cides, including  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, are  indispensable  to  modern  ag- 
riculture, and  farming  methods  must  be 
drastically  improved  in  many  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped and  overpopulated  coun- 
tries if  famine  is  to  be  averted. 

Sixth.  Because  of  the  persistent  as- 
sault on  pesticides,  and  in  particular  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  manufac- 
turers have  cut  back  on  the  research 
necessary  to  develop  new  chemicals. 
The  effort  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
destructive  insects  has  been  hampered, 
as  have  been  efforts  to  combat  insects 
which  have  become  resistant  to  pesti- 
cides which  once  destroyed  them. 

The  milk  situation  today  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  bureaucratic  bungling 
and  also  an  almost  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  the  welfare  of  agriculture  by 
Government  agencies. 

Alfalfa  Is  used  extensively  for  feeding 
dairy  cattle  in  Maryland.  Pennsylvania 
Virginia.  West  Virginia  and  in  some 
other  States.  In  these  States,  the  persis- 
tent pesticides,  heptachlor  and  dieldrin. 
have  been  used  against  the  alfalfa  weevil! 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  says 
no  pesticide  residues  will  be  permitted 
in  milk,  although  there  are  some  para- 
doxes here  which  I  will  point  out  later. 
In  1964,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture permitted  the  use  of  heptachlor  and 
dieldrin  on  alfalfa  on  the  theory  that 
cows  fed  the  cured  hay  would  have  no 
chemical  traces  in  their  milk.  This 
theory  was  correct  so  long  as  FDA  used 
the  old  methods  of  testing,  but  new  and 
more  sensitive  methods  were  devleoped. 
With  these  the  residues  could  be  found. 
Furthermore,  FDA  began  using  the  new 
testing  methods  without  notifying  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  much  less 
the  dairy  farmers. 

In  January  1964,  FDA  found  hepta- 
chlor expoxcide  and  dieldrin  in  milk  in 
Maryland  and  reported  the  presence  of 
the  residues  to  Baltimore  oflacials,  and 
the  poor  farmeis  were  in  for  it.  FDA 
also  notified  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Health  that  pesticide  res- 
idues had  been  found  In  milk  destined 
for  the  District.  Before  the  furor  was 
over,  the  permits  of  34  farmers  to  sell 
milk  were  suspended.  The  agitation 
spread  and  milk  began  to  be  condemned 
in  other  States,  including  some  of  the 
leading  dairy  States. 

Then  a  curious  and  alarming  develop- 
ment— alarming  even  to  the  bureau- 
crats— developed.  Using  the  new  test- 
ing methods,  almost  all  milk  contained 
traces  of  residues,  and  FDA  had  to 
reverse  itself  in  quick  order,  otherwise, 
almost  all  milk  would  have  to  be  kept  off 
the  market.  A  nationwide  catastrophe 
Impended  If  FDA  went  through  with  its 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law.  Quietly, 
I  am  told,  FDA  violated  Its  own  regula- 
tions by  passing  the  word  that.  If  the  milk 
contained  no  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  pesticide  residues,  nothing 
could  be  done  about  the  situation.    The 
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FDA's  excuse  for  violating  its  own  regu- 
lations was,  I  am  informed,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  milk  condemnation 
stand  up  in  court  with  anything  less  than 
its  new  and  quickly  established  toler- 
ances. 

But  what  about  the  dairymen  who  had 
their  milk  condemned  and  their  opera- 
tions halted?  Obviously  they  were  not 
at  fault.  They  obeyed  the  rules,  but 
while  the  game  was  in  progress  the  rules 
were  changed.  I  might  compai'e  the 
change  to  a  baseball  umpire's  decision 
that  two  strikes  are  out,  and  that  three 
balls  constitute  a  walk.  No  baseball  um- 
pire could  get  away  with  rule-changing 
in  the  middle  of  a  game,  but  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  did. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Congress  voted 
some  $8  million  to  compensate  dairymen 
wlio  suffered  damage,  but  I  doubt  that 
cash  could  make  up  for  the  disruption 
and  uncertainty  which  followed  the 
ukase  that  they  could  no  longer  sell  milk. 

It  Is  certain,  according  to  Secretary 
Udall  himself,  that  it  did  not  in  one 
instance.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tells  the  tragic  story  of  Allan  Sandvig,  a 
dairy  farmer  near  Wapato,  Wash.,  in  his 
article  in  True.  After  commenting  that 
"few  organisms,  plant  or  animal,  are 
totally  free  of  the — pesticide — residues," 
Mr.  Udall  continues: 

One  man  who  learned  these  hard  facts 
•well  Is  Allan  Sandvig,  a  dairy  former  near 
Wapato,  Wash.  Starting  In  1946  with  $976 
saved  during  a  hitch  in  the  Navy,  he  bought 
It  heifers  to  start  a  dairy  herd.  Scrimping 
and  saving,  he  gradually  put  together  a  re- 
markable herd  of  100  milking  Holstelns,  de- 
livering 3,200  pounds  a  day  of  grade  A 
milk.  Sandvig  was  voted  "Dairj-man  of 
the  Year"  In  Yakima  County,  Wash. 

The  Secretary's  article  continues  that 
in  October  1963,  State  milk  inspectors 
refused  to  pass  Sandvig 's  milk,  alleging 
tl  at  it  contained  20  parts  per  million  of 
DDT,  commenting  that  only  7  parts  per 
million  of  DDT  are  permitted  in  foods 
such  as  grapefruit,  meat,  and  apples  and 
"no  DDT  at  all — zero  tolerance — Is  al- 
lowed in  milk,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
milk  is  the  prime  food  of  babies."  Sand- 
viii,  the  dairyman  who  had  worked  him- 
self up  literally  by  his  bootstraps,  could 
i-ot  even  feed  the  milk  to  hogs  or  other 
animals  destined  for  slaughter,  for  this 
might  have  resulted  in  tlie  meat  having 
more  than  7  parts  per  million  of  DDT 
in  its  tissues. 

Secretary  Udall  writes  that  the  source 
of  the  DDT  was  found  in  some  sweet  corn 
siiage  which  the  unlucky  Sandvig  had 
bought  from  a  neighbor.  The  article  by 
Secretary  Udall  relates  the  stnaggle  of 
Allan  Sandvig  to  recover  from  the  blow 
dealt  him.  There  is  poignancy  in  his 
story: 

He  (Sandvig)  tried  everything  to  reduce 
the  DDT  levels  In  the  milk,  including  spe- 
cial diet  and  chemical  treatments.  These 
were  somewhat  effective,  but  painfully  slow. 
A  year  after  the  pesticide  disaster  he  was 
able  to  get  the  last  of  the  contaminated  cows 
back  into  production.  He  now  milks  50 
Lead,  half  of  them  from  his  old  herd,  half 
new  ones.  His  production  is  only  half  what 
It  had  formerly  been,  and  his  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $80,000.  He  and  his  family  are  un- 
derstandably  disheartened.     "We   are   back 


where    we    started    17   years   ago,"   he   says, 
"pinching  nickels  and  dimes." 

The  Sandvig  story,  I  take  it.  is  intended 
by  Secretary  Udall  to  dramatize  what 
can  happen  through  the  use  of  poison- 
ous pesticides.  There  is  an  element  of 
drama  in  the  tale,  all  right,  and  an  ele- 
ment of  horror  also,  the  latter  being  the 
tilings  which  happened  to  an  upright 
citizen  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  One 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  inspectors  banned  Sandvig's  milk  in 
1963  after  the  counti-y  had  become  famil- 
iar with  the  lui-id  tales  which  character- 
ize Miss  Carson's  book  and  Its  inferences 
that  pesticides  are  poisoning  the  water, 
the  land,  and  even  the  air. 

Allan  Sandvig,  according  to  Mr.  Udall, 
is  'still  hard  pressed,  and  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  There  has  never  been 
any  evidence  whatever,  nor  even  any 
claim,  that  his  milk  or  any  other  milk 
kept  off  the  market  involved  any  threat 
to  health. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  with  pesti- 
cide residues  found  in  almost  every 
gallon  of  milk,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  itself  is  ignoring  the  law. 
Consequently,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  milk 
in.spectors  in  Washington  did  not  do  some 
Investigating  of  their  own  before  they 
ruined  a  hard  working  and  upstanding 
citizen.  Had  they  looked  into  the  matter 
they  would  have  found,  for  example,  that 
Dr.  Wayland  J.  Hayes  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  had  done  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  into  the  effects  of 
DDT  on  human  beings.  These  took 
place  in  1956  and  1958,  several  years 
before  the  publication  of  "Silent  Spring" 
and  several  years  before  the  descent  of 
the  bureaucrats  upon  Allan  Sandvig  and 
his  dairy  farm. 

In  brief,  by  feeding  convict  volunteers 
daily  up  to  200  times  the  normal  amount 
of  DDT  found  in  the  average  man's  diet. 
Dr.  Hayes  determined  that  men  achieved 
maximum  storage  of  DDT  in  about  a  year 
and  thereafter  stored  no  more  of  the 
material  despite  continued  intake.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  study,  no  volunteer  com- 
plained of  any  symptom  or  showed  by 
the  tests  used  any  sign  of  illness  that 
would  not  have  an  easily  recognizable 
cause  clearly  unrelated  to  exposure  to 
DDT.  Dr.  Hayes  concluded  that  the 
storage  of  DDT  in  man  is  proportional  to 
the  dose.  The  convict  volunteers  were 
just  as  healthy  as  another  group  of  con- 
vict volunteers  who  were  fed  a  diet  which 
contained  no  DDT. 

Before  the  so-called  Ribicoff  hearing, 
a  hearing  Into  the  pesticide  situation 
conducted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Dr.  Hayes  put  into  the 
record  data  which  stated  that  the  average 
storage  of  DDT  in  human  tissue  is  about 
five  parts  per  million.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  experiments  had  shown  that 
men  could  consume  DDT  daily  at  a  level 
200  times  greater  than  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  the  ordinary  diet  without  ill 
effects. 

The  Hayes  experiments  are  corrobo- 
rated by  a  study  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  which  con- 
cluded there  had  been  no  increase  of 
DDT  in  human  tissue  since  1951. 


Offhand,  it  might  seem  that  the  $8 
million  appropriated  to  pay  dairymen 
whose  milk  was  banned  from  sale  would 
take  care  of  Allan  Sandvig.  But  no.  he 
is  most  definitely  out  of  luck  because  the 
program  applies  only  to  milk  prohibited 
from  commercial  sale  after  January  1, 
1964,  and  the  inspectors  swooped  down 
on  him  in  October  1963.  He  will  ap- 
parently just  have  to  struggle.  The  way 
things  are  going,  he  may  get  on  his  feet 
some  years  hence  just  in  time  to  be  wiped 
out  again  by  the  zeal  of  Federal  or  State 
employees  stimulated  by  the  publication 
of  another  "Silent  Spring." 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  blast- 
ed zero  tolerance,  and  the  staff  report  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
throws  further  light  on  this  subject. 
The  staff  report  said: 

For  example,  the  tolerance  for  any  pesti- 
cide In  cows'  mJlk  shli^>ed  In  interstate  com- 
merce is  zero.  The  scientists  advised  that 
no  milk  available  on  the  xnarket  today,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  Is  free  of  pesticide 
residues  and  It  Is  scientifically  Impossible  to 
guarantee  that  any  product  is  absolutely  free 
of  some  pesticide,  as  it  Is  only  p>06£ible  to 
state  that  a  product  does  or  does  not  contain 
more  than  a  certain  prc^MJrtlon  of  a  pesti- 
cide. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Representatives  of  AMA  (American  Medical 
Association)  stated  that  there  Is  no  medical 
reason  for  singling  out  cows'  milk  as  an 
agricultural  product  for  which  pesticide  resi- 
dues are  not  permitted.  They  stated  that 
babies  who  are  bottle  fed  with  cows'  milk  are. 
nowadays,  put  on  a  diet  containing  other 
foods  when  they  are  still  very  young,  and 
tliese  foodJB  often  include  processed  baby 
foods  for  which  finite  limits  for  content  of 
pesticide  residues  have  been  set  under  FDA 
regulations.  Therefore,  the  baby  is  dot  per- 
mitted to  Ingest  pesticide  residues  when  he  is 
fed  cows'  milk,  but  he  may  take  them  in 
other  foods. 

In  contrast  to  bottle-fed  babies  receiving 
cows'  milk,  breast-fed  babies  are  Ingesting 
pesticide  residues  contained  in  the  mother's 
milk  because  she  Ingests  foods  that  leg&lly 
contaln  pesticide  resides.  Studies  were  made 
by  PHS  at  the  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Health,  State  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  In  which  It  was 
determined  that  samples  of  mother'  milk 
contained  amounts  of  pesticide  residues  far 
in  excess  of  the  pesticide  residues  permitted 
by  FDA  in  cows'  milk.  Further,  the  study 
concluded  that  there  were  no  ill  effects  on 
the  babies  as  a  result  of  the  pesticide  resi- 
due in  the  rnothers'  milk. 

Further  examples  of  such  Inconsistency  in 
FDA  regulations  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
following: 

1.  Beverages  such  as  jxilces,  beer,  and  wine 
prepared  from  frvilt  and  vegetable  sources 
may  contain  a  finite  amount  of  pesticide 
residues — but  cows'  milk  may  not. 

2.  Beef  may  conUdn  finite  amounts  of 
pesticide  residues — but  cows'  milk  may  not. 

3.  Margarine  and  vegetable  oils  may  con- 
tain finite  amounts  of  pesticide  residues — 
but  butter  may  not. 

4.  Ice  cream  containing  fresh  fruits  such 
as  strawberries,  cherries,  and  butter  pecans 
may  contain  finite  amounts  of  pesticide 
residues — but  vanilla  ice  cream  may  not. 

We  have,  then,  a  ridiculous  and  con- 
tradictory state  of  affairs.  Babies  are 
permitted  to  absorb  pesticide  residues 
from    mothers'    milk   and    from    other 
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sources,  and  yet,  as  Allan  Sandvig  and 
other  dairymen  know,  the  discovery  of 
pesticide  traces  in  milk  can  result  in  a 
ban  on  milk  sales  and  grave  injury,  if 
not  ruin,  to  the  farmers  involved.  Some 
ice  cream  may  contain  pesticide  resi- 
dues; other  may  not.  and  so  on. 

There  have  been  a  whole  series  of  in- 
cidents   involving    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  PDA, 
and  farmers  in  which  the  latter  have 
fared  badly  indeed.     Back  in   1959  an 
alarming  release   about  pesticide  resi- 
dues    on     cranberries     came     around 
Thanksgiving    t'me    and    virtually    de- 
stroyed the  holiday  market,  and  actually 
did  the  cranberry  industry  damage  for  a 
long,  long  time.    Eventually  the  Govern- 
ment, the  taxpayers,  paM  out  about  $8.5 
million  to  cranberry  producers  to  com- 
pensate for  the  damage  done  by  over- 
zealous  bureaucrats.     There  have  been 
other  similar  incidents  affecting  fi-uits, 
vegetables,  and  cheese.     All  this  hurts, 
not    only    the    individual    farmer    and 
farmers  affected,  but  it  hurts  the  foods 
affected   by   arousing   public   fear   that 
their  consumption  will  prove  harmful. 
I  agree  that  adequate  safeguards  must 
surround  the  use  of  pesticides.    I  am  in 
disagreement  with  excessive  zeal,  with 
publicity-seeking  offic'als,  and  with  Gov- 
ernment   oflBcials    and    agencies    whose 
prejudices   are   guiding   their   attitudes 
and  actions. 

The  pest'c'de  residues  committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  made 
a  number  of  recommendations  about  the 
use  of  pesticides.  All  seem  to  be  con- 
structive, and  one  is  particularly  so.  It 
says: 


by  pesticides  that  over  10,000  persons  die 
every  day  of  hunger.  If  the  choice  is  be- 
tween the  life  of  a  catfish  and  the  life  of 
a  baby,  I  for  one  will  sacrifice  the  cat- 
fish. 

The  world's  biggest  problem,  aside  per- 
haps from  the  threat  of  all  out  nuclear 
war,  is  famine.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 3  billion  people  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  about  half  of  them  suffer  from 
malnutrition  and  undernourishment. 
Moreover,  population  is  increasing  much 
faster  than  the  food  supply.  As  Senator 
Gruening,  of  Alaska,  so  aptly  put  the 
matter  in  a  Senate  speech  in  1963 : 
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Two  grim  specters  beckon  mankind  toward 
oblivion  today.  One  offers  Instant  and 
wholesale  death  by  nuclear  means.  The  al- 
ternative guarantees  eventual  starvation 
when  the  human  population  exceeds  the  rood 
supply. 


A  pesticide  should  be  registered  on  the 
basis  of  either  "ne'^Ugible  residue"  or  "per- 
missible residue,"  depending  on  whether  Its 
use  results  In  the  intake  of  a  negligible  or 
permifslble  fraction  of  the  maximum  ac- 
ceptable daily  intake  as  determined  by 
appropriate   safety  studies. 

This  Is  sensible  and  reasonable.  We 
should  establish  tolerances  to  pesticides 
on  the  basis  of  safety  factors  as  we  know 
them.  We  must  not  burden  agricultiu-e 
with  the  unknown  if  we  expect  to  main- 
tain an  abundant  and  nutritious  food 
supply.  We  should  not  ban  pesticides  on 
supposition  if  we  expect  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  serious  diseases. 

Another  recommendation  is  for  an  ex- 
panded research  program  on  the  per- 
sistence of  pesticides  in  the  total  en- 
vironment, and  with  that  I  am  in  hearty 
accord.  Already  some  $30  million  has 
been  appropriated  for  studies  and  for 
the  development  of  better  means  of  pes- 
ticide control. 

We  need,  however,  reliable  and  accu- 
rate information,  and  we  are  not  getting 
it  from  some  Government  agencies.  In- 
stead we  are  getting  antipesticide  prop- 
aganda. Many  officials  seem  to  have 
read  and  reread  "S-lent  Spring"  as  a  de- 
vout person  might  read  the  Bible.  The 
frantic  attempt  to  connect  pesticides 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  and  on 
very  flimsy  evidence,  is  doing  a  great  dis- 
service, 

I  would  like  to  remind  some  of  the 
bureaucrats  who  are  agitated  over  the 
fact  that  some  fish  may  have  been  killed 


Our  marvelous  agricultural  efficiency 
must  be  used  more  and  more  to  deal 
with  the  world  scarcity  of  food.  Our 
immediate  problem  is  surpluses,  but  we 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  more  and 
more  to  help  tide  over  the  hungry  areas 
and  also  to  help  upgrade  their  agricul- 
ture. A  modern  agriculture  without 
pesticides,  including  the  persistent  pesti- 
cides, is  impossible.  The  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  are  the  most  widely  used 
and  are  the  most  effective  against  pests 
In  many  circumstances.  Secretary 
Udall,  in  the  True  article  proposes  a 
ban  on  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons, 
but  the  case  against  them  has  not  been 
made  and  the  evidence  for  them  is  stead- 
ily accumulating.  To  prohibit  their  use 
on  the  basis  of  what  amounts  to  super- 
stition would  be  a  catastrophe  to  agri- 
culture, a  disaster  for  the  consumer  and, 
in  view  of  the  world  food  situation,  a 
calamity  to  the  human  race. 

I  suggest  that  our  pesticide  foes  must 
concern  themselves  with  himian  beings 
and  their  welfare.  If  they  do,  their  un- 
reasonable attacks  on  pesticides  will 
cease.  They  will  ask  only  that  precau- 
tions be  taken  to  forfend  any  ill  effects 
from  their  use. 

Not  only  are  pesticides  essential  to 
an  efficient  agriculture,  they  are  essen- 
tial from  a  health  standpoint.  The  foes 
of  DDT  and  dieldrin  never  mention  the 
fact  that  these  two  chemicals  have  elim- 
inated malaria,  once  the  foremost 
scrouge  of  mankind,  from  this  country 
and  are  helping  curb  it  in  many  areas 
of  the  world.  They  are  helping  to  curb 
other  diseases  also. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  overweening  concern  with 
pesticides  by  our  Government  agencies 
when  there  are  some  very  real  problems 
under  their  very  noses.  It  actually  seems 
like  a  psychosis.  Unquestionably  our  air 
is  getting  dirt'er,  and  so  are  our  streams, 
and  very  little  of  this  infection  comes 
from  pesticide  plants.  The  carnage  on 
our  highways  is  dreadful,  and  the  lack 
of  good  water  is  plcguing  more  and  more 
communities.  In  most  of  our  cUies  in- 
cluding the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  our 
streets  are  not  safe.  Crime  costs  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  bullions  of  dollars 
every  year.  But  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
cannot  take  their  minds  off  pesticides, 


although  there  is  no  evidence  of  injury 
whatever  to  human  beings  from  their 
judicious  use,  and  very  little  of  injurv 
to  anything  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  Orvllle  Freeman 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
so  si'ent  In  the  face  of  this  situation 
which  fundamentally  constitutes  an  at- 
tack on  agriculture.  An  attempt  is  be- 
ing mnde  to  take  away  some  of  the  tools 
which  enable  farmers  to  be  the  most  ef- 
ficient producers  the  world  has  ever 
seen  and  to  give  us  the  cheapest  food 
supply  Jn  the  world,  comparatively 
speaking.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  been  remiss.  I  think  he  is 
allowing  farmers  to  be  kicked  around 
without  defending  them.  He  too  seems 
to  be  listening  to  the  echoes  from  "Si- 
lent Spring." 

Most  politicians  know  that  only  7  per- 
cent of  our  population  today  is  rural  and 
that  93  percent  is  urban.  Consequently 
they  are  disposed  to  give  agriculture  and 
its  problems  very  little  attention.  But 
Mr.  Freeman  knows,  or  should  know 
agriculture.  He  knows  that  over  7  mil- 
lion workers  are  employed  directly  in 
agriculture,  more  than  in  the  automo- 
bile, transportation,  public  utilities,  and 
steel  industries  combined.  Farmers 
spend  more  than  $40  billion  each  year. 
Their  purchasing  power  is  a  tremendous 
factor  in  national  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility. The  efficiency  of  our  agriculture 
also  is  a  reproach  to  the  inefficiency  pf 
Communist  agriculture  and  constitutes 
the  most  dramatic  difference  between 
our  two  systems. 

Secretary  Orville  Freeman  should  t-^M 
his  fellow  Secretary,  Stewart  L.  UdaU 
some  of  the  basic  facts  of  life.    It  would 
help  them  both. 

Most   of   the  hearings   and   inquiries 
held   thus   far.   Including   congressional 
inquiries,    have    been    directed    against 
pest'cides.     The    latter    have    been    on 
trial.    The     pesticide     Industry    which 
makes  a  tremendous  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  economy  has  been  har- 
assed.   I  am  told  that  many  companies, 
in  view  of  the  situation,  have  cut  back  on 
pesticide  research  which  is  badly  needed. 
The  damage  done  annually  by  destruc- 
tive Insects  in  this  country  Is  estimated 
at  around  $4  billion  wh'ch  sum.  In  the 
last  analysis,  must  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers.   More  and  more  insects  become 
resistant  to  the  pesticides  now  in  use 
and  new  chemicals  are  needed  to  deal 
with    them,    and    new    chemicals    are 
needed  to  augment  and  Improve  those 
now  In  use. 

I  think  it  Is  time  this  whole  matter 
should  be  looked  into  from  a  broad  and 
objective  standpoint.  I  have  become 
convinced  that,  properly  used,  pesticides 
pose  no  health  threat,  either  to  human 
beings,  or  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

In  the  words  of  the  report  of  the 
Pesticide  Residues  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences: 

Although  It  Is  recognized  that  some  pesti- 
cide chemicals  are  more  toxic  than  others  to 
warm  blooded  animals,  and  that  their  use 
requires  greater  restriction  to  protect  the 
public  health,  the  committee  believes  that 
their  valuable  properties  can  be  utilized 
without  exporlng  people,  domestic  ani- 
mals, fish,  or  wildlife  to  undue  risk. 
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Report  to  the  People  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional   District    of    Wisconsin — XIX 

I  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

I         OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 


The  report  includes  all  rollcall  votes. 
Its  purp>ose  is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 
in  concise  form  inforaiation  which  is 
scattered  through  27,330  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  description  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report  are 
for  purposes  of  identification  only;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  involved.  This  word  of  caution 
is  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  the  ofiBcial  titles  of  the  bills 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning   any  particular  bill, 

89lh  Cong.,  Isl  sesa. 


as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  contin- 
ues a  service  I  began  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  80th  Congress.  This  is  the  19th 
report  of  my  voting  and  attendance 
record.  These  19  reports  show  how  I 
voted  on  2,478  questions  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Based  on  quorum 
calls  and  the  record  votes,  they  also 
show  an  attendance  record  of  93  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  in  this 
report,  there  were  182  quorimi  calls  in  the 
House  which  are  omitted  to  conserve 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  noncon- 
secutive  numbering  of  the  roUcalls.  I' 
answered  "present"  to  175  quorum  calls, 
and  I  was  absent  for  7  quorum  calls. 


Roll- 

call 

No. 

Date 
1965 

2 

Jan. 

4 

3 

Jan. 

4 

4 

Jan. 

4 

6 

Jan. 

19 

7 

Jan. 

26 

10 

Feb. 

8 

12 
13 

Feb. 
Feb. 

9 
9 

16 

Feb. 

17 

19 
20 

Feb. 
Feb. 

18 
18 

23 

24 

Feb. 
Feb. 

25 
26 

•28 

Mar. 

8 

29 

Mar. 

8 

31 

Mar. 

10 

33 

Mar. 

15 

35 

Mar. 

16 

38 

Mar. 

17 

39 

Mar. 

17 

42 
43 

Mar. 
Mar. 

22 
22 

45 

Mar. 

23 

61 

Mar. 

26 

52 

Mar. 

26 

63 

Mar. 

26 

57 

Mar. 

31 

58 

Mar. 

31 

60 

Apr. 

1 

62 

Apr. 

B 

63 

Apr. 

6 

64 

Apr. 

6 

66 

Apr. 

6 

70 

Apr. 

8 

71 

Apr. 

8 

72 

Apr. 

18 

74 

Apr. 

13 

76 

Apr. 

14 

78 
79 

Apr. 
Apr. 

27 

27 

82 

Apr. 

28 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Election  ol  Speaker.     (McCorniack  289,  Gerald  R.  Ford  139.) - 

H.  Res.  1,  authorizing  .seating  of  Mississippi  delegation: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  276  to  149.) 

H.  Res.  8,  a<lopting  tlie  rules  of  House  witli  an  amendment  giving  additional  authority  to  ,S[)eaker: 

On  orderiTig  previous  question  (ending  deliate).     (Agreed  to  224  to  202.) 

H.  Res.  126,  dismissing  contest  of  election  of  Representative  Otlinger  of  New  York: 

On  resolution.    (Adopted  245  to  102.) - - - 

H.J.  Fes.  234,  making  supplemontul  approi)riations  for  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  I9«;5; 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  bar  export  of  farm  commodities  to  United  .\rab  Republic.    (Adopted  204  to  177.) 

H.J.  Res.  234,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  IWiS: 

On  motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  allowing  ai<l  to  Inited  Arab  Republic  at  President's  discre- 
tion.   (Rejected  165  to  241.) 
H.R.  3818,  eliminating  25  percent  gold  cover  in  Federal  Reserve  banks: 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  93  to  289.) -- - - 

On  passage.    (1'as.sed  300  to  82.) 

H.R.  2998,  extendine  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

On  passage.    (I'iLSScd  302  to  63.) - 

H.R.  45,  increasing  I'.S.  participation  in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  from  $750,000,000  to  $725,000,000     (Rejected  142  to  237.) 

On  passage.     (Fajyicd  288  to  93.) - 

H.  Res.  188,  providing  funds  for  exiienscs  of  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

On  motion  to  reconnnit  to  ronnnittec  on  House  Administration  with  instructions  to  hold  hearings.    (Rejected  58  to  333.).. 

On  resolution,     (.\greed  to  SfiO  to  29.) . 

S.  3,  authorizing  $1,092,400,000  for  •public  works  and  development  programs  in  the  Appalachian  region: 

On  motion  to  reconnnit  with  instructions  to  substitute  bill  authorizing  $995,000,000  for  2-year  economic  development  program  for  all 
depressed  areas  in  United  Sfates.    (Rejected  100  to  323.) 

On  F>assage.     (Piissed  2.57  to  IttS.) , 

II. R.  2,  expanding  Federal  controls  over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs: 

On  pas,sage.     (ra.sst>d  402  to  0.)     ,. 

H.R.  4714,  authoriz.ing  annual  appropriations  of  $150,000  for  National  Council  on  the  Arts: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  217  to  113,  a  H  majority  being  required.). 

H.R.  5505,  establishing  standards  for  congressional  districts: 

On  amendment  permitting  at-large  elections  of  Representatives.    (Rejected  147  to  255.) 

H.  Res.  276,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5374,  Supreme  Court  pay  bill: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to '202  to  183.) 

H.R   .'^374,  restoring  the  differential  Ijetween  Supreme  Court  and  lower  court  salaries  existing  prior  to  1964  Federal  pay  bill: 

On  pa.ssage.     (Rejected  178  to  202.) 

H.R.  5688,  amending  crime  laws  of  District  of  Columbia: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  hold  hearings.    (Rejected  166  to  216.) - 

On  passage.    ( I'a.sscd  2.')n  to  131.) 

H.R.  5721,  i)roviding  for  acrciipe-poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco: 

On  pas,sage.     (l"a,ssed  206  to  170.) - --. 

Motion  to  approve  House  Journal  without  further  reading: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate)  on  motion.    (Agreed  to  274  to  119.) 

H.  R.  2362,  providing  grants  to  States  for  elementary  and  secondary  education: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  change  formula  so  that  the  grant  for  each  child  from  low-income  families  would  be  equal. 
(Rejected  149  to  267.) 

On  passage.     (Pa.ssed  263  to  153.) _.- 

H.R.  3708,  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  providing  for  development  of  programs  for  the  aging: 

On  passage.     (Passed  396  to  1.).. 

H.R.  nil.  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  authorizing  funds  for  Federal-State  water  resources  development  programs: 

On  passage.    (Passed  384  toO.) 

H.R.  4257,  extending  and  expanding  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs: 

On  passage.    (Passed  395  to  0.) 

H.R.  980,  providing  for  return  of  obscene  mail  matter: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  360  to  21.) 

H.R.  7064  authorizing  construction  of  U.S.  Embas.sy  building  in  Saigon,  South  Vietnam: 

On  motion  to  susi)end  rules  and  pass.    (Pa.ssed  378  to  0.)... -- 

H.R.  7060,  makmg  appropriations  for  Treasury  and  Post  OiTice  Departments,  Executive  Odice  of  the  President,  and  4  independent  agencies: 

On  passage.     (Pa.ssed  347  to  7.) ^         .    

H.R.  7091,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1965  including  $344,328,000  for  Appalachia  programs  to  be  available  beyond  fiscal 
1965  but  to  l>o  charged  against  1905  authorization: 

On  passage.     (Passed  348  to  62.) .  

H.R.  6675,  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  increasing  social  security  benefits  and  taxes,  and  providing  medical  care  benefits  for  aged: 

On  Byrnes  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  substitute  Byrnes  bill,  II. R.  7057.  providing  a  voluntary,  comprehensive  health 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  financed  by  general  revenue  and  contributions  from  participants.    (Rejected  191  to  236.) 

On  passage.     (Passed  313  to  115.) 

H.R.  2998,  authorizing  api^ropriations  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

On  conference  rejwrt.     (.\preod  to  316  to  65.) i 

H.J.  Res.  1,  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  relating  to  Presidential  inabihty  and  succession: 

On  passage.    (Passed  368  to  29.) 

H.  Res.  310,  authorizing  $50,000  for  investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  313  to  43) 

H.R.  6497,  authorizing  increase  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  tlie  International  Monetary  Fund: 

On  motion  to  reconunit.    (Rejected  113  to  275.) I — 

On  pa-s-sage.    (Passsed  301  toS8.) 

8.  4,  Water  Qu.ility  Act,  expanding  Federal  assistance  for  water  pollution  control: 

On  passage.    (Passed  396  too.) - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Vote 


Ford. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Not  voting." 
Not  voting.' 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay.       ' 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Not  vothig.' 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting  ' 

Not  voting.' 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
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84 
85 


Apr.  29 
Apr.  23 


121 

123 
126 
127 
129 
130 

131 
132 

141 

142 

143 
145 

146 

147 
153 
155 

157 

162 
163 
164 

167 

175 

176 

177 
178 
179 

181 
183 

185 

188 
189 

193 


86 

Apr.  29 

87 

May    3 

90 

May    4 

92 

May    a 

04 

May    S 

96 

May    6 

97 

May    6 

99 

^ray  10 

101 

^ray  12 

104 

May  20 

105 

>ray  20 

100 

May  25 

110 

May  25 

112 

May  26 

113 

May  26 

116 

June    1 

117 

June    1 

119 

June    2 

June  3 

June  7 

June  8 

June  8 

June  9 

June  9 

Jiine  9 
June    9 

June  16 
June  16 
June  16 
June  21 
June  21 

June  21 
June  23 
June  24 

June  28 

June  30 
June  30 
June  30 

July     6 

July     9 

July     9 

July  9 
July  9 
July     9 

July    12 

July    12 

July   U 

July  14 
July   14 

July  20 


n.R.  7091,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1965: 

''chS^Tt'In^^rthZZ;^  '^AS't^smols'r'"^''' ""  """  '°"'"'^'  Appalachla  funds  for  use  beyond  fiscal  1966  but  to  be 
^?Re?icted'mto  228)*^"*^"^  ^"*'  Senate  amendment  adding  funds  for  helicopter  subsidies  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angele«. 


n.R.  4714,  authorizing  annual  appropriations  of  $150,000  for  National  Council  on  the  Arts* 
On  passage.    (Passed  239  to  116.) 

n.R.  2986,  extending  and  amending  certain  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act' 
On  passage.    (Passed  347  to  0.). 


n.R  2985,  authorizine  Federal  grants  for  Initial  cost  of  profei^onal  and  teclmiciperTOnnef  torconm  

On  passage.    (Passed  389  to  0) *  "''»••.       <»»i.u  vouuu a. 

n.J.  Kes.  447.  providinp  $700,000,000  in  fiscal  1965  supplemental  appropriations'fo'rU.'s.'miutaiyopOTaVlons  to  m^  

On  passage,     (rnssed  408  to  7.) . .       .         _ 

n.R.  7657,  authorizing  115,300,000,000  for  military  equipment  procurement  and  r^earcli" 

On  rassape.    (Passed  396  to  0.) 

n.  Res.  366.  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7717,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration-' 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  389  to  0.) 

n.R.  7717,  authorizing  fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Spaw  Administration- """ 

On  rassage.     (Passed  389  to  11.) 

n.R.  29?4,  extondinc  and  expanding  Federal  grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities: 

On  ra.'!sagc.    (Pr.sscd  334  to  4.) 

S.  701.  implementing  the  Intemntional  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962:  " 

On  passage.    (Pas.oed  300to97.).-. 

n.R.  8122,  autliorizing  $2,.')5.'),.121,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  fiscal' 1966: ' 

*^^,Tr''*"*  to  recommit  w  ith  instructions  to  delete  authority  for  cooperative  arrangement  establishing  a  nuclear  reactor.    (Rejected  43  to 

On  pap.'sfige.    (Passed  352  tol.) „ 

n.R.  7750,  authorizing  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  reduce  development  funds  by  $131 ,000,000  and  stipulate  that  labor  unions  nartldnatlne  In 
T-atin  .\mcncan  housing  projects  bo  "non-Communist  dominated."     (Rejected  178  to  219  )  i«»i in-ijimuig  m 

On  pasMCP.     (Pfissed  249  to  148.) 

H.R.  S370.  n\akini  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscallUM: 

On  motion  to  roconimit  w  ith  instructions  to  bar  use  of  any  funds  to  finance  export  of  farm  commodities  to  United  Arab  Republic  or 
Indonesia.    (Rejected  1S7  to  208.) 

On  pa.<«acp.    (Pa.-ised  354  to  41.).. 

H.R.  fifi39,  making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  justice,  and  Comniwii.  and  thV  Judiciary- 

On  passage.     (Pas.=cd  332  to  60.) 

H.R.  3.V!4,  extending  Federal  in.spectlon  and  safety  requirements  to  small  coal  mines:   

On  passage.    (Pa.=ivd  33fi  to  42.) 

H.R.  8371,  reducing  Federal  excise  taxes:  

On  pysngc.    (Passed  401  to  6.) 

H.R.  ,/,,,  authorizing  appointment  of  Gen.  William  F.  McKee  as  FAA  Administrator '»-ithouV affecting' "his  sta^ 

On  pa,>!sage.     (Passed  228  to  137.) 

H.R.  SI."".?,  permitting  spouses  of  railroad  employees  to  receive  both  railroad  retirement  and  earned  sodai  security  benefits'       

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  323  to  0.) ' 

II. R.  8775,  ni.nking  sippropriatlons  for  the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  1966:  

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  delete  funds  to  provide  operators  for  automatic  elevators 
H.R.  7105.  amending  and  extending  the  Export  Control  Act: 

On  t>3ssagc.     (Passed  388  to  1.) 

H.  Res.  413.  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8464,  increasing  the  temporary  national  debt'limit'- 

On  oriloring  previous  question  (ending  debate).     (Agreed  to  273  to  109.) 

n.R.  84P4.  increasing  the  trn-porary  national  debt  limit: 

On  passsree.    (Passed  229  to  105.) 


(Rejected  149  to  244.). 


n^Con.  Res.  285,  susiKinding  the  nile  against  USIA  domestic  propaganda  so  that  PTOide'nt'Ke'iinedy 'mm'roti'd''be"'d'r^^^^^ 

On  amendment  requiring  that  the  film  be  shown  without  charge.    (Rejected  174  to  216.) 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  311  to  75.) I."  " 

n.R.  CP27,  est-iMishint?  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  substitute  bill  establishing  an  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Commnnitv  Develonment  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.    (Rejected  141  to  259.)  '  x/ovoiopmeni  m 

On  passage.    (Pasised  217  to  184.) 

n.  Res.  416,  providing  funds  for  each  Representative  to  hire  a  student  intern:  "" 

On  resohttlon.     (.\ greed  to  229  to  153.) 

IT. P.  7743,  providine  loans  and  loan  insurance  for  students  attending  vocational  schools: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  300  too.) 

n.R.  8620,  providing  price  support  payments  for  wheat,  feed  grain  and  cotton  growers  aflKted'b'y  I'flMfloods'Md'otlieriiaturai'disw^^^ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  297  to  2) "uoowao. 

H.  Con.  Res.  41fi.  requesting  the  President  to  direct  attention  of  United  Nations  and  others  to  the  dMilaJ'of  the  rights' of 'self-deteVminatlo^^ 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  av.vu  lui 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  agree  to  resolution.     (Agree<l  to  298  to  0) 

H.R.  9221.  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1966: 

On  passage      (Passed  407  to  0) 

H.J.  Res.  541,  extending  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  2  months:  

On  passage.    (Passed  224  to  167) 

H.  Res.  425,  providing  for  consideration  of  II.R.  7984,  providing  rent  subsidies  and  expandiiig  public  housiii'g,'iirbaii  renewai'and  (»min'unity 
facilities  programs:  ' 

On  resolution,     (.\greed  to  230  to  115) ...^ 

H.R.  7984,  providing  rent  sulisidies  and  expanding  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  conuniinity  foHlitles  prora-uiis^^ 

On  amendment  modifying  rent  subsidy  provisions.    (Adopted  240  to  179.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  delete  rent  subsidies  and  other  provisions. 

On  passage.    (Passed  245  to  169.) 

H.  Res.  440,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6400,  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:   " 

On  resolution.     (.\ greed  to  308  to  58.)...  . 
H.R.  6400,  Voting  Rlghf*  Act  of  1965:  

On  amendment  providing  penalties  for  falsifying  voting  or  registration  information  or  buying  votes  In  Federal  elections.    (Adopted  253 
to  165) V        f 


(Rejected202to208.). 


On  amendment  allowing  political  subdivisions  with  more  than  50  percent  of  voting 'age  NeiTOMregisterV(i 'to  frM'th^ 
coverage.    (Rejected  155  to  262.) 

On  amendment  waiving  English  literacy  requirements.     (Rejected  202  to  216.)... 

On  motion  to  recommit  vjith  instructions  to  substitute  more  comprehensive  bllL     (Rejected  171  to'248')' 

On  passage.    (Passed  33  to  85.) 

H.R.  8856,  permitting  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  condemn  land'for  overhead" power 'traniiin'lssl'oii'iinM''n"()t^ 
nances  prohibiting  overhead  lines:  " 

On  motion  to  stispend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  216  to  139,  &M  majority  being  required.) 
H.R.  242,  requiring  Government  smnmer  jobs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  be  apportioned  among  residents  of  aU'stateir 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pajss.     (Passed  336  to  22.) . . __ ' 

8.  559.  reqtiiring  wammg  label?  on  cigarette  parkages:  '  *        *  "*"    ""*  *        ' 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  285  to  103.) 

H.R.  8928,  removing  silver  from  coinage  except  for  40  percent  in  half  dollars:  "*"*  

On  amendment  retaining  40  percent  silver  In  dimes  and  quarters.    (Rejected  187  to  218,).  . 

On  passage.     (Passed  265  to  151.) . ..  

H.R.  9075,  increasing  military  pay:  "*    ""*"         — — .--       ——————.„..„.„. 

On  passage.    (Passed  410  to  0.) .... 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Y'ea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Not  voting.! 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 


Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
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196 
197 

199 

203 

204 

205 

208 
209 

212 

214 

215 

210 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

224 

225 

228 

230 

234 
235 

236 

238 

239 

242 

243 
244 

246 

248 
249 

252 

253 

254 

255 

257 

259 

262 

2C3 

264 

265 

269 
273 
275 
279 
281 
282 

283 

284 
2S5 

286 
287 
288 
290 

291 


July  22 
July   22 

July  26 

July  27 

July  27 

July  27 

July  28 
July  28 

July  29 

Aug.    2 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug.    9 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  25 
Aug.   25 

Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 


(Rejected  178 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept.  8 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
.'<ept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 


Sept.  13 


H.R.  8283,  authorizing  increase  in  "poverty"  program  funds  to  $1,900,000,000  In  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  maintain  Governors'  veto  and  fiscal  1966  level  of  spending  ($947,500,000) 
to  227.) 

On  passage.     (Pa.ssed  245  to  158.)... 

II.  Res.  437,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  77,  repealing  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permitting  State  right-to-work  laws,  under 
procedure  bypassing  Rules  Committee; 

On  ordering  i)revious  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  248  to  171) 

n.R.  6075,  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  increasing  social  security  benefits  and  providing  medical  care  benefits  to  the  aged: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  307  to  110.) - 

II.R.  7984,  t)rovlding  rent  subsidies  and  expanding  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  commimlty  facilities  programs: 

On  coiiforence  report.     (Agreed  to  251  to  108.) 

H.R.  2985,  authorizing  Federal-grants  for  iniliul  cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  tor  community  mental  health  centers: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  414  toO.) 

II.R.  77,  repealing  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permitting  Stale  right-to-work  laws: 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  200  to  223.) 

On  pa.ssage.    (Passed  221  to  203.) 

H.R.  88.56,  permitting  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  condenm  land  for  overhead  power  transmission  lines  notwithstanding  local  ordi- 
nances prohibiting  overhead  lines: 

On  (lassage.    (Passed  275  to  125.) -. 

S.J.  Re.'i.  81,  authorizing  increa.se  in  funds  for  Interstate  Highway  System  in  fiscal  1967: 

On  motion  to  susi)cnd  rules  and  pass.    ( 1'a.ssed  313  to  11.) 

H.R.  8027,  i)roviding  as.si.stanoe  in  training  State  and  local  law-enforcement  officers: 

On  motion  tosusi)end  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  320  to  0.) 

H.R.  6904,  authorizing  certain  rehabilitation  practices  for  Federal  prisoners: 

On  motion  tosusix'nd  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  323  to  0.) 

S.  1.504,  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1905: 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  rejwrt  with  instructions  to  disagree  to  Senate  language  allowing  political  subdivisions  with  more 
than  50  i)erccnt  of  voting-age  Negroes  registered  to  free  themselves  from  coverage.     (.Rejected  118to284.) 

On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  328  to  74.) 

H.R.  8469,  increasing  civil  service  retirement  annuities: 

On  passage.    (Passed  394  to  0.) 

H.R.  8439,  authorizing  certain  military  construction: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  389  to  0.) 

8.  1742,  authorizing  certain  changes  iu  World  Bank  Charter: 

On  pa.ssage.     (Passed  330  to  64.) 

H.  Res.  498,  providing  for  consideration  of  II.R.  4750,  extending  hiterest  equalization  tax: 

On  resolution,     (.\greed  to  329  to  44.) . 

H.R.  4750,  extending  interest  equalization  tax: 

On  passage.    (I'lvssed  274  to  97.) - 

H.R.  9918,  strengthening  motor  vehicle  financial  responsibility  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

On  amendment  substituting  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  plan.    (Adopted  173  to  156.) 

II.R.  10300,  making  it  a  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card: 

On  pa-ssage.     (Passed  393  to  1.) -- - 

S.  1048,  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act,  authorizing  $3,250,000,000  in  grants  and  loans  for  regional  development: 

On  aniendn'ent  further  expanding  public  works  and  development  facilities  grants,    (.\greed  to  19Cto  194.) 

On  motion  to  reionnnit  with  instructions  to  delete  loans,  jirovide  for  annual  congressional  review,  and  require  use  of  American-made 
products,    (liejccted  163  to  224.) ^ 

On  pa.ssage.    (Pas.sed  246  to  138.) 

II.R.  0431,  providing  that  certain  forms  of  nickel  he  admitted  duty  free: 

On  motion  tosusi>end  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  297  to  48.). 

H.R.  8035,  establishing  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission: 

On  motion  tosusiK-nd  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  340to4.) 

II.R.  7750,  authorizing  .$3,360,000,000  for  foreign  aid  iu  fiscal  1966: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  244  to  150.) 

H.R.  9811,  omnibus  farm  bill  of  1965: 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  169  to  224.) — — 

On  pas.sage.     (I'assed  221  to  172.) 

II.R.  10586,  making  supplemental  appropriations  of  $1,200,000,000  for  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal 
1966  including  $1,IKX),000,000  for  elementary  and  secondary  education: 

On  motion  to  roconimit  so  that  all  supplemental  requests  can  be  considered  at  the  same  time.    (Rejected  139  to  263.) 

II.R.  2580,  eliminating  national  origins  quota  system  in  immigration,  providing  for  admission  of  Western  Hcmispliere  iniuligrauts  and  rel- 
atives of  U.S.  citizens  without  hmitation,  establishing  priorities,  and  fixing  annual  limit  of  170,000  for  all  others: 

On  anipndmcnt  placing  Western  lleniisplicrc  under  numerical  limitation.     (Rejected  189  to  218.) 

On  passage.     (Pas.scd  318  to  95.) -*« - 

H.R.  9567,  authorizing  a  .5-year  program  of  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  students  attending  such  Institutions: 

On  passage.    (I'assed  3()7  to  22.) • 

n.R.  9022,  authorizing  disaster  assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  making  more  cities  eligible  for  "impacted"  school  aid: 

On  passage.    (Passed  304  to  37.) - — 

n.  Res.  651,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  9042,  authorizing  agreement  with  Canada  on  duty-free  treatment  of  automobiles  and  parts: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  364  to  23.). — - 

n.R.  9042,  authorizing  agreement  with  Canada  on  duty-free  treatment  of  automobiles  and  parts: 

On  passage.    (Passed  280  to  113.) 

n.R.  3141,  expanding  the  health  professions  educational  assistance  program: 

On  pa,ssage.    (Passed  340  to  47.) — - 

n.R.  6863,  authorizing  research  into  high-siieed  ground  transportation: 

On  pa.ssage.     (P.issed  317  to  24.). — — ■ 

H.R.  8439.  authorizing  certain  military  construction  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  discbarge  Connnittec  on  Armed  Services  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  8439.    (Agreed  to  320  to  19.). 
H.R.  10775,  authorizing  certain  military  construction  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  p.ass.    (Pa,ssed  347  toO.) - - ■ 

II.R.  168,  increasuig  veterans'  disability  compmsation: 

On  motion  to  susi)end  rules  and  pa,ss.     (Passed  348  to  0.) - ■ 

S.J.  Res.  102.  authorizine  funds  for  the  President's  Crime  Commission: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pa.ss.     (Pas.sed  338  to  0.) 

H.R.  10871.  makhig  appropriations  of  $4,001 ,4.*)3,000  for  foreign  aid  and  Export-Import  Bank  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  passage.    (Piusscd  239  to  143.) - » - 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  roUcall  No.  272.    (Agreed  to  225  to  126.) 

On  motion  to  disiiense  with  further  proceedings  under  rollcall  No.  274.    (Agreed  to  241  to  127.) 

On  motion  to  disjicnse  with  further  proceedings  under  rollcall  No.  278.     (Agreed  to  266  to  1'23.) 

On  motion  to  disjiense  with  further  proceedings  under  rollcall  No.  280.     (Agreed  to  256  to  120.) 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  order  previous  question  (end  debate)  on  motion  that  Joinnal  of  Sept.  9  be  approved  as  read.    (Rejected  138  to 
244.) 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate)  on  motion  to  approve  Journal.    (Agreed  to  257  to  126.) 

On  motion  that  Journal  stand  approved  as  read.    (Agreed  to  264  to  119.) 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Rejected  175  to  204.) 

II.  Res.  506.  providing  for  consideration  of  11.  R.  10066,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  under  procedure  bypassing  Rules  Committee: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  259  to  121.). - 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  reconsider  vote  on  rollcall  No.  286.    (Agreed  to  193  to  181.) 

On  motion  to  adjourn.    (Rejected  173  to  201.) 

On  motion  to  disiK-nse  with  further  proceedings  tmder  rollcall  No.  289.    (Agreed  to  243  to  136.) 

H.  Res.  499,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7371,  repealing  an  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  under  procedure  by- 
pa.<islng  Rules  Committee: 
On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  201  to  171.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tublc. 
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Roll- 
caU 
No. 


292 
293 
296 


299 


301 
303 
304 
306 
307 
309 


Oat« 

1066 


310 
313 
315 


316 
318 

320 

321 

322 

324 

325 
327 


32S 
3;)0 

33C 
337 
338 
339 


341 

342 

343 

34.1 
346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

353 

354 

356 

357 

350 

363 

366 

367 

369 
370 

376 

377 


Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
S«pt.  14 
Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


^■J^^  C'i^VRu'^rCo^^'r^' °-''-  "^'  '^"^"^^  '''  establishment  of  National  Foundation  on  the  ArU  and  Humanities  under 
On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  260  to  114.) 

n.R  2091,  establislilng  concession  policies  in  Nation^  Parle  Service"  "tuiik"- 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  73  to  298.) 

A^^\'?"'*l°"^*'-^'°*^/'^^^'"''"^"'>P''°erani  finds  Vo"$U866.bdo.O^^  ■ 

to^Soir  "^°"°"  conference  report  «-ith  Instructions  to  insist  on  House  provision  maintaining  Qovemors'  veto.  (Agreed  to  209 
n.R  9460,  establishing  a  National  Foiuidation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities- 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  128  to  250.) 

^«s.  574  directing  Postmaster  General  to  provide  names  of  1965's'GmmCT  employ^' 

On  motion  to  table  resolution,     (.\doptcd  18*5  to  ISO)  ouipiojees. 

8.  2(M2.  e.xtending  indemnity  provisions  of  Atomic  Energy  Act-    

On  passage.     ( Passed  337  to  30) 

H.R  9221.  making  appropriations  for  Department  of'Defense'for'flscaf'l966' 

On  conference  report.    (ARrecd  to380  toO.) 

H.  Res.  585  dismissing  election  contests  of  5  Mississippi  Representatives- 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  228  to  143.) 

lVn''J,li^^X''^i;:inTrS^sl.:r^'^^!'^^^^^  

""to^'^v^^ciESTgg^Snln^^e'i^^ 
a  A  S?-  '"°*'°"  '°  suspend  rules  and  piiss.    (.\grecd  to  312  to  52  ) 
8.  4,  \\  ater  Quality  Act.  expanding  Federal  asfsistance  for  water  poliutioncontroi 
On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  379  to  0  )  wmrui 


Vote 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 


(Adopted  207  to  185.) 

Center  in  Florida  and  authorizing  "tVs.booiood  tor  U^s" 


exhibit: 

On  passage.    (Passed  254  to  113.) 

On  n  otlon  to  adjourn.    (Rejected  89  to  204.)  '  

n.R   7371  repealing  an  exemption  from  the  Bank  Hoidlng'cJmpany  Act' ■ 

IT   ^^  ^^"'""''f ,'.  rePea'ing  all  major  exemjuions  from  act.    (Adopted  i99  to  178  ) 

^•MeKS'^s^St^rdiS^^  


Oct. 
Oct. 


°-  on  re^iuC''(l5ed"to -''toT79  )  °-''-  "^^  '"''''  ™'"'  '"  '^^  ^'^^^^^^  °'  Columbia: 

On  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  fkill  tiie  hill).    (Rejected  179  to  219  ) 

On  amendment  substituting  Charter  Board  home  rule  plan     (Adopted  ^  to  174") — 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  134  to  266.)  i  ••uui^wu  i-/  lo  i/4.; 

On  passage.     (Passed  283  to  117.)  

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  320  to  69 ) 
R.  10281.  increasing  pay  of  Fcflenl  employees:      ' " " 


Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay, 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  votiiig.i 

Not  voting.* 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


H. 


""  cST  *"(^^^  m'lo^S"''"'°" '°  '""°^*  '"'"'"'"' '"'"''  """^  '*»'  ^^^^  «**""-«'.  »°<i  M««b«  of  Congress . 
On  pa!«sage.     (Passed  370  to  7.) """"" ' 

i.    Res.  642    ailfhnriviniy  an  aAA'ttt^9t^\  tIv 1-U  V#'^~"_ri_ir  '  V;."^.""      .'T -•-• 


and  the 


378 

380 
381 


383 


Oct  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  12 


""'sll^rlSS^r^-^f^?^-^^^^^^ 


H 


R.  10871,  making  appropriations  for  foreign  aid-  

"^  ai^"ri5o^th'^e^"^a^?°YS1edTo^'tS'\V'4.f '™'="°'"  '°  '^'^*  "'^^  «^'>"»''  «'  P'"-*''""  P'o^blting  aid  to  countries  that  famish 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

■^ea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct.    20 
Oct.    20 


Oct.    20 


Oct. 
Oct. 


On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  204  to  127  ) 

On'^T'^f/a^S^to's  )' '°' '°*'"'^  "'"'^^ ser^^-an'd faclfiVi^sT ' 

^•Vn%l£^:'^T&do'^5^'^uT'^'^^^^^^^  ■ 

°-Vn7a^'e.°t^a!ld2Tt'??M')~°'''"'=^  

S. 2()84,  authorizing  $325,000,000  for  hVhwaybc'autinwtion" 

''"beT.'^",i^':^TSt"d  ?M  f^'z'^'r' '°  ^"'^  "'"'^^  '*"''^°^'y '°  «'«'«™^« 

On  passage.     (Passed  245  to  138.) 
H.R.  9811,  omnibus  farm  bill:  

On  conference  report.    (Adopted  219  to  150  ) 

On  "r^i-..^i°'"*^'rf  ^°'"  SPr^'i'"'»"°n  of  U-R-  "135.  alii^ti^i'iaiii-'qIi;,"taaV"" 
On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  253  to  80.)  <*•«'««. 

H.R.  11135,  allocating  sugar  quotas:  

On  l!i™l° -**'/1P°'"!r'o'.f '*''  'nstractions  to  add  special  fee  on  Imports, 
On  passage.    (Passed  246  to  147.)..  «i"i~i«i, 


areas  In  which  outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards  would 


(Rejected  160  to  230.) 


"  (i^Si  %J^^!,-^^^^^^^^^='^^^^  TS^  ^^^^^Xf^l^'^^^l^^^. 


'.000,000  for  Dickey-Llncohi  power 


Oct.    22 


a   -rBS  *»"fi'"'n<*  report,     (.\greed  to  313  to  63 J 
pVo^rt  in  M^Jii^f  construction  and  repair  of  oertain"pubUc  Wrto  in  rivera"iid  liibinVtadudiii^^^^^ 

TT  i,®?,^*^"*^?  Import.    (Agreed  to  221  to  139.) 

°-'o"^fern4T;^??'7Sdr2W!^T  

.*^to'?^''t°o^6l^.!°.!°'.!".^.°l?.L^;.°!'^**^^^ 

11136,  allocating  sugar  quotas: 


n.R. 


On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  174  to  88.). 


•  Absent,    If  present,  would  have  voted  ' 


nay.' 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Not  voting.* 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.* 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 


» Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "yea. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  task 
force  of  American  businessmen  is  now 
ready  to  leave  for  Vietnam  to  bring 
American  business  skill  and  capital  to- 
gether with  Vietnamese  businessmen  to 
help  build  up  a  strong  and  productive 
society  in  that  war-ravaged  land.  One 
American  has  already  left  to  negotiate  a 
business  arrangement  with  a  Vietnamese 
firm. 

Several  months  ago  I  proposed  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  securing 
stability  and  order  in  Vietnam — and  con- 
sequently the  whole  southeast  Asia  area. 

In  April  the  President  proposed  a 
sweeping,  long-range  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  this  vital  re- 
gion— the  Mekong  Delta  project.  I  sup- 
port this  effort.  Yet  I  believe  a  start 
should  be  made  now  toward  stabilizing 
and  Strengthening  the  economy  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  this  effort  should  utilize 
the  free  enterprise,  capitalistic  approach. 

Therefore,  my  proposal  involves  the  en- 
couragement of  small  business,  joint- 
venture  business  operations  between 
Vietnamese  and  American  businessmen. 

This  is  a  bold  effort,  but  it  may  be  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
securing  independence  in  Vietnam. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  but  another 
phase  of  the  conflict  between  the  demo- 
cratic nations  and  the  Communist  powers 
that  has  been  the  main  feature  of  inter- 
national affairs  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Yet,  Vietnam  is  a  new 
kind  of  war,  and  a  new  kind  of  challenge. 

The  military  effort  is  only  part  of  the 
struggle.  It  is  a  necessary  part,  but 
without  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  people  such  a  militai-y  effort  can 
never  be  wholly  successful.  The  Amer- 
ican businessman  can  help  supply  the 
support,  confidence,  and  economic  sta- 
bility necessary  to  supplement  the  mili- 
tary effort  and  ultimately  drive  the  Com- 
munist threat  from  Vietnam. 

This  plan  is  designed  to  provide  the 
catalyst  that  could  spark  a  new  era  of 
hope  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

How  will  the  plan  actually  work? 

American  businessmen  will  invest  In 
light  industry  and  smaller  business 
projects  with  Vietnamese  businessmen. 
These  ventures  will  t>e  aimed  at  Viet- 
namese resources,  talent,  and  labor  with 
American  business  expertise  to  stimulate 
the  economy  to  produce  basic  goods  for 
consumption  within  Vietnam  and  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  future  exports. 

What  security  will  there  be  in  war-torn 
Vietnam  for  such  investment? 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  agreed  to  guarantee  such  in- 
vestment up  to  100  percent  against 
losses  due  to  hostile  action,  and  up  to 
75  percent  against  commercial  losses. 

Several  months  ago,  I  presented  my 
proposal  for  the  economic  development 


of  South  Vietnam  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  has 
been  of  great  help  in  cutting  through  the 
bureaucratic  mEize  that  sometimes  seams 
to  be  the  main  feature  of  our  Govern- 
ment operations  overseas.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  our  eminent  Vice  President 
for  expending  his  precious  time  and  tal- 
ent in  support  of  this  effort. 

On  September  8,  I  arranged  to  meet  in 
Washington  with  ofiQcials  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  with 
American  businessmen  from  Industries 
ranging  from  plastics  to  pharmaceuti- 
cals. My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick],  also  attended. 

Problems  associated  with  the  Vietnam 
investment  plan  were  discussed.  Many 
of  the  businessmen  present  indicated  an 
interest  in  further  exploration  of  the 
proposal.  The  State  Department  delega- 
tion, led  by  Mr.  Rutherford  Poats,  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  AID,  indicated 
their  keen  interest  and  support  for  the 
concept  of  American  joint- venture  in- 
vestment in  Vietnam. 

Phu  Due,  the  distinguished  former 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  the  United  Nations,  met  with  me  sev- 
eral times  while  the  plan  was  being  de- 
veloped. His  learned  counsel  has  been 
invaluable,  and  his  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment is  much  appreciated. 

On  September  24  a  further  meeting 
took  place.  On  that  date  American  and 
Vietnamese  businessmen  were  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  to  talk  about 
implementing  my  proposal,  and  to  begin 
to  talk  about  business  arrangements. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  field  office  in  New  York 
with  a  delegation  of  nine  Vietnamese,  in- 
cluding two  women,  who  came  from  Sai- 
gon for  the  meeting  and  to  examine 
Amerlcaji  business  and  industrial  tech- 
niques. Mr.  Selig  Taubenblatt  of  the  Far 
East  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  Mr.  David  Horner  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  OfiSce  of  International  In- 
vestment joined  me  in  welcoming  the 
group,  and  helped  in  presenting  my  pro- 
posal to  them. 

The  meeting  was  a  considerable  suc- 
cess. After  the  formal  presentation  in 
the  morning,  individual  discussions  took 
place  in  the  afternoon  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  American  businessmen.  A 
number  of  those  present  have  since  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  go  to  Saigon  to  im- 
plement this  program.  Interest  In  the 
idea  of  joint  American-Vietnamese  in- 
vestment has  spread  through  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  operational 
stage  of  this  effort.  American  and  Viet- 
namese businessmen  have  been  brought 
together,  the  State  Department  has  given 
its  blessing  to  the  proposal,  and  a  group 
of  American  businessmen  stand  ready 
to  go  to  Saigon  for  further  talks. 

Our  American  economy  is  today  en- 
joying the  55th  month  of  continuous 
business  expansion.  The  stock  market 
is  at  an  alltime  high.  We  have  even 
seen  recent  indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  moving  toward  more  private 
enterprise  in  their  economy.  What  an 
opportune  time  to  make  a  start  toward 
bringing  the  rich  rewards  of  free  enter - 
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prise  to  a  people  whose  lot  hsis  been 
destruction  and  despair  for  so  many 
years. 

The  primary  objective  of  my  plan  is 
to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
American  business  community  and  the«, 
American  people  in  their  struggle  against 
Communist  domination.  It  is  a  patriotic 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  small  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  also  a  positive  effort  to- 
ward building  hope  and  laying  the  eco- 
nomic basis  for  eventual  peace. 

Things  are  looking  up  for  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  Vietnam.  The  President's 
judicious  prosecution  of  our  effort  there 
is  showing  significant  gains  in  crushing 
the  Vietcong's  efforts  to  destroy  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  a  nation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  capitalize  upon  our 
gains  with  a  positive  step  toward  peace. 


South  Vietnam's  National  Day, 
October  26 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  na- 
tions in  history  have  been  launched  into 
more  difficult  circumstances  than  South 
Vietnam.  Divided  from  the  Vietnamese 
land  and  people  north  of  the  17th  paral- 
lel as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 
of  1954,  South  Vietnam  was  originally 
seen  by  most  Eastern  and  many  Western 
analysts  as  a  temporary  expedient,  a 
face-saving  device  that  would  permit 
France  to  end  a  disastrous  colonial  ad- 
venture without  a  total  surrender  to  the 
Communist-led  Viet  Minh.  South  Viet- 
nam was  to  be  a  temporary  national 
entity,  independent  of  both  France  and 
the  new  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  the  north,  itself  considered  a  tem- 
porarily delineated  state.  , 

The  two  Vietnams  were  to  be  reunited 
at  a  later  date  and  few  doubted  that  the 
resultant  whole  would  be  a  Communist 
nation.  But  the  Republic  that  declared 
its  sovereignty  10  years  ago  today  did 
not  view  itself  as  a  strawman  erected  to 
be  swept  "inevitably"  before  the  tide 
from  the  north.  South  Vietnam  took  Its 
nationhood  seriously  and  for  8  of  its 
10  years  of  existence  has  l)een  violently 
engaged  in  a  combat  to  preserve  its  na- 
tional integrity.  That  bitter,  fratricidal 
war  In  a  small  Asian  land  has  developed 
high  international  significance:  the 
leaders  of  Communist  China  and  North 
Vietnam  have  declared  it  the  model  and 
the  acid  test  of  "the  war  of  national 
liberation"  strategy  to  l>e  applied  to  all 
the  developing  world.  The  United 
States  has  chosen  to  Join  the  South  Viet- 
namese nation  in  its  struggle  and  In  this 
test. 

October  26  falls  in  the  season  of  rice 
harvest  in  Vietnam,  and  for  some  in 
the  more  secure  cities  there  can  be  cele- 
bration, thanksgiving,  and  feasting  as 
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befits  a  national  holiday,  but  for  the 
Vietnamese  and  American  troops  sharing 
a  common  vigil  over  the  barbed  wire 
defenses  of  500  villages  there  can  be  little 
festivity.  Many  have  died  and  more 
have  sacrificed  that  the  day  might  be 
observed.  Since  this  small  nation  has 
shown  such  courage  and  tenacity  in  its 
national  struggle,  and  since  the  United 
States  has  found  firm  common  cause 
with  South  Vietnam  In  its  international 
confrontation,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause 
in  commemoration  of  this  Vietnamese 
National,  Republic,  and  Constitution 
Day. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that,  had  there 
never  been  a  Vietcong  nor  a  Lao  Dong, 
there  would  still  be  a  vigorous  and  abra- 
sive social  revolution  In  South  Vietnam 
today.  This  revolution  is  presently  pro- 
ceeding below,  above,  with  and  agaiixst 
what  the  Communists  call  their  war  of 
national  liberation.  In  this  bigger,  more 
spontaneous,  far  less  controllable  social 
phenomenon  there  is  occurring  a  nation- 
alist struggle  against  the  traditional 
forces  of  regionalism  and  localism,  a 
struggle  to  reshape  a  colonial  land-hold- 
ing structure  into  one  suited  to  a  na- 
tionwide, family,  freehold  farming  sys- 
tem wherein  the  tiller  will  indeed  own 
his  land,  a  struggle  to  modernize  and 
expand  the  educational  system,  and  a 
rebalancing  of  urban  political  power  fac- 
tors away  from  the  French  trained  and 
protected  elite  which  once  monopolized 
the  levers  of  state. 

Let  us  wish  them  well,  the  South  Viet- 
manese  people  with  their  bright,  new, 
red-on-yellow  flag;  let  us  wish  them  well 
on  this,  their  national  day,  not  only  in 
the  insurgent  war  but  also  in  their 
greater,  more  complex  social  revolution 
that  is  now  in  progress. 


October  22,  1965 


College  Boards  and  Our  Nation's 
Scholastic  Profile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in a  few  weeks,  many  of  our  high 
school  seniors  will  take  a  crucial  test. 
On  December  4,  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  will  be 
administered  to  next  year's  prospec- 
tive college  freshmen.  Other  seniors  will 
take  the  test  later  in  the  school  year. 
For  some  of  them,  the  CEEB  may  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  receive  a  col- 
lege education.  The  scores  they  receive 
are  a  major  determinant  of  scholarship 
aid  as  well  as  of  admission  to  the  college 
of  their  choice. 

The  parents  whose  children  are  taking 
this  test,  and  the  students  themselves 
must  have  been  dismayed  and  concerned 
to  read  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  New  York  Times 
late  last  week.  The  article,  writ- 
ten by  Banesh  Hoffmann,  is  entitled  "The 


College  Boards  Fail  the  Test."  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
entered  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( Prom  the  New  York  Times  magaizine ) 

The  College  Boards  Pail  the  Test 

(By  Banesh  Hoffmann) 

(Note. — Banesh    Hoffmann,    a    theoretical 

physicist     who     teaches     mathematics     at 

Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 

York,    wrote    "The    Strange    Story    of    the 

Quantum"  and  "The  Tyranny  of  Testing," 

both  available  in  paperback. ) 

Millions  of  American  students  each  year 
take  nationwide  tests  of  scholastic  aptitude 
and  achievement  that  can  have  decisive  ef- 
fects on  their  educational  futures.  Alto- 
gether, students  fill  out  well  over  100  mil- 
lion standardized  test  forms  a  year,  and 
these  tests  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
multiple-choice,   machine- gradable  type. 

For  many  students,  testing  reaches  a 
climax  in  the  scramble  for  college  admission. 
In  the  1964-65  academic  year,  for  example, 
an  estimated  1,390,000  candidates  took  the 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  and  these  and 
their  companion  achievement  tests  are  by 
no  means  the  only  ones  used  for  college  ad- 
mission purposes,  though  they  are  probably 
the  best  of  their  sort. 

But  how  good  is  this  best?  How  well  do 
the  college  board  tests  fulfill  their  Intended 
function?  Even  more  Important,  how  se- 
rious are  the  side  effects  of  such  mechanized 
tests?  These  are  questions  that  we  dare 
not  treat  lightly.  Too  much  Is  at  stake, 
not  only  for  ourselves  and  our  children  as 
individuals,  but  for  all  of  us  as  a  nation. 
The  answers  are  not  necessarily  reassuring. 
With  its  approximately  600  member  col- 
leges and  its  strategic  role  in  college  admis- 
sions, the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  now  occupies  a  position  of  enormous 
prestige  and  power  in  education.  Its  tests 
and  its  actions  are  inevitably  reflected  in 
educational  practice  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  whether  it  wishes  to  or  not,  it  af- 
fects intellectual  standards  by  Its  own  ex- 
ample, which  should  be  one  of  excellence. 

Naturally,  in  its  exposed  position,  the  col- 
lege board  has  not  escaped  criticism.  Critics 
have  said,  among  other  things,  that  its 
mechanized  tests  penalize  subtlety  and  orig- 
inality while  favoring  quick-witted  superfi- 
ciality and  conformity;  that  they  foster 
intellectual  dishonesty;  that  they  are  made 
artificially  difficult  by  means  of  ambiguity 
because  genuinely  searching  questions  do 
not  readily  fit  into  the  multiple-choice  for- 
mat; that  they  neglect  skill  in  disciplined 
expression;   that  they  corrupt  education. 

The  aim  of  the  tests  is  to  help  in  the  se- 
lection of  students  for  entrance  to  college, 
but,  as  Benjamin  D.  Wright  gently  put  it  a 
decade  ago,  when  he  was  president  of  Smith 
College:  "(They  seem]  to  give  the  advantage 
to  certain  kinds  of  minds,  although  not 
always  to  those  which  will  take  the  greatest 
advantage  of  college  opportunities." 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
was  founded  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
bring  an  element  of  order  and  uniformity  to 
a  chaotic  situation  In  college  admissions.  It 
began  with  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
but  is  now  supported  by  the  fees  It  charges 
those  who  take  its  tests.  It  maintains  its 
own  full-time  administrative  staff. 

Twelve  colleges  were  the  board's  charter 
members  and  its  first  examinations  were 
taken  by  973  candidates.  They  were  essay 
examinations. 

During  World  War  I,  mass  testing  began 
to  assume  national  importance,  with  induc- 


tees being  sorted  by  means  of  what  the  Army 
called  Alpha  and  Beta  tests.  After  the  war 
the  college  board  began  to  show  cautious  In- 
terest In  such  methods  of  mass  testing,  and 
in  1926,  not  without  opposition  from  mem- 
ber colleges,  it  gave  its  first  "psychological 
tests,"  calling  them  scholastic  aptitude  tests 
In  1929  these  SAT's  underwent  major  im- 
provement,  being  divided  into  two  part&~ 
one  to  test  scholastic  aptitude  of  a  verbal  sort 
and  the  other,  scholastic  aptitude  of  a  math- 
ematical sort,  a  separation  that  is  main- 
tained to  this  day. 

Grading  essays  Is  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming,  and  essay  graders  are  distressingly 
subjective :  They  do  not  even  agree  with  their 
own  ratings  when  given  essays  to  regrade  a 
few  months  later.  During  World  War  II,  the 
board,  over  bitter  opposition  from  member 
colleges,  gave  up  essay  tests — as  a  war  meas- 
ure— and  substituted  achievement  tests  of 
the  mechanized  sort  now  used.  The  English 
composition  examination  was  an  exception, 
but  of  that  story  and  Its  strange  convolu- 
tions, more  later. 

Meanwhile,  In  Princeton,  N.J.,  the  board 
had  set  up  modest  research  facilities  which, 
like  the  board  itself,  quickly  became  in- 
volved In  extensive  wartime  activities.  Be- 
cause the  research  arm  continued  to  expand 
into  various  testing  activities  after  the  war. 
it  was  set  up  as  an  autonomous  nonprofit 
organization,  Educational  Testing  Service, 
so  that  the  board  could  concentrate  on  col- 
lege admissions.  Over  the  years  ETS  has  be- 
come enormous:  Its  psychologists  alone  are 
now  numbered  In  the  hundreds.  It  makes 
up  all  the  board's  tests,  as  well  as  many  others 
used  by  schools,  graduate  schools  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  it  has  earned  a  high 
place  in  the  realm  of  testing,  ranking  among 
the  very  best  in  its  field. 

The  SAT's  and  the  achievement  tests  have 
different  aims.  The  former  seek  to  measure 
general  academic  potential,  while  the  latter, 
offered  In  more  than  a  dozen  different  sub- 
jects, are  intended  to  measure  specific  aca- 
demic  achievement. 

They  are  constructed  by  ETS  with  elabo- 
rate professional  care.  Special  committees 
of  professors,  teachers,  and  psychologists 
select  and  prepare  questions  that  are  tried 
out  by  being  inserted  in  actual  tests  ( though 
not  used  in  the  scoring  of  those  tests) .  The 
responses  of  the  candidates  are  subject  to 
statistical  analysis  designed  to  reveal,  for 
example,  which  questions  perform  their  in- 
tended function  well,  which  are  ambiguous 
and  which  favor  those  who  actually  scored 
i:oorly  on  the  nonexperlmental  part  of  the 
test.  Only  after  passing  this  rigorous  statis- 
tical screening  may  a  question  be  used  in  the 
nonexperlmental  part  of  a  test. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  SAT's 
are  validated  by  comparing  students'  scores 
with  their  subsequent  performance  In  col- 
lege, statistics  once  again  being  brought  Into 
play,  and  It  Is  primarily  statistics  that  have 
molded  the  evolution  of  the  SAT's  to  their 
present  form.  If  scientific  routine  were  all 
there  is  to  science  it  would  be  hard  to  refute 
the  claim  that  the  tests  are  products  of  sci- 
ence, a  claim  that  has  repeatedly  intimi- 
dated humanists  critical  of  the  test. 

How  well  do  the  SAT's  perform  their  In- 
tended function  well,  which  are  ambiguous 
It  depends  on  the  college,  but  on  the  whole, 
ir>  the  purely  statistical  sense,  they  do  so 
no  better  than  a  man's  weight  indicates  his 
height.  Iidany  colleges,  from  Harvard  down, 
find  the  board's  tests  valuable,  and  when 
the  scores  are  used  skeptically,  which  un- 
fortunately Is  not  always  the  case,  they  can 
give  admissions  officers  useful  supplementary 
data. 

However,  the  University  of  California, 
whicU  had  been  admitting  students  on  the 
basis  of  their  high  school  grades,  made  a  2- 
>ear  study  of  the  effect  of  combining  these 
grades  with  SAT  scores.    The  statistical  im- 
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provement  In  prediction  turned  out  to  be  so 
Blight  that  the  idea  of  requiring  aU  candi- 
dates to  take  the  SAT's  was  fcwrthwlth 
dropped. 

Statistics  are  not  everything,  of  course. 
Other  things  are  also  Important.  For  the 
benefit  of  prospective  candidates,  the  col- 
lege board,  aided  by  ETS,  puts  out  book- 
lets describing  Its  tests  and  giving  sample 
questions.  We  shall  consider  here  the  1964 
booklets  describing  the  SAT's  and  the 
achievement  tests. 

Since.  In  the  eyes  of  candidates  and  their 
teachers,  these  booklets  represent,  among 
other  things,  the  quality  of  ETS  and  the  col- 
lege board,  and  slnc^,  If  only  by  Implication, 
they  set  Intellectual^  standards,  we  would 
expect  them  to  be  prepared  with  metlculo\is 
care.  Indeed,  they  often  read  as  though  they 
had  been  prepared  by  committees.  It  comes 
as  a  surprise,  then,  to  find  signs  of  care- 
lessness, such  as  a  "y"  Instead  of  an  "x"  in 
a  sample  mathematics  question,  and  even 
faulty  wording,  such  as:  "The  SAT  can  pro- 
vide only  a  sample  of  your  verbal  and  mathe- 
matical aptitudes,"  when  what  the  SAT  does 
is  test  such  a  sample,  not  provide  it. 

Were  such  slips  the  only  reason  for  con- 
cern, we  could  forgive  them.  At  worst  we 
might  mention  them  for  the  Innocent  pleas- 
ure of  causing  brief  reddening  of  faces  In 
high  places.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  they  are 
not  the  only  reasons  for  concern,  and  they 
may  well  be  symptoms  of  a  wider  careless- 
ness with  deeper  implications. 

The  SAT  Is  a  3-hour  test  containing  both 
verbal  and  mathematical  questions.  It  cur- 
rently measures  verbal  scholastic  aptitude  by 
means  of  multiple-choice  questions  of  just 
four  types:  questions  dealing  with  antonyms, 
sentence  completions,  analogies,  and  reading 
comprehension.  Samples  are  given  in  the 
booklet  describing  the  SAT's.  Let  us  examine 
one  of  each  type — not.  of  course,  selecting 
the  four  questions  for  purposes  of  flattery. 

The  first  sample  question  In  the  booklet 
asks  which  is  most  nearly  opposite  In  mean- 
ing to  the  word  "exaggeration."  the  choices 
being:  "(A)  slight  misunderstanding;  (B) 
silence;  (C)  accurate  representation;  (D) 
truth;  (E)  understatement. 

A  competent  student  would  probably  pick 
the  wanted  answer  without  hesitation.  As 
the  board  explains:  "Since  exaggeration 
means  to  overstate  the  truth  about  some 
matter,  the  appropriate  answer  Is  (E).**  A 
deeper  student  might  worry,  though,  feeling 
perhapw  that  precision  Is  an  absolute,  and 
that  there  is  an  element  of  exaggeration  in 
imderstatement.  Indeed,  when  I  tried  this 
question  out  on  a  few  professors  and  stu- 
dents, three  professors  In  the  hiunanltles 
chose  (E),  but  three  in  mathematics  re- 
jected It.  as  did  a  ntunber  of  my  mathematics 
students.  However,  since  the  question  is  In- 
tended as  a  test  of  verbal  and  not  mathe- 
matical aptitude,  let  us  not  press  this 
ptirtlcular  point  but  look  Instead  at  the 
board's  own  discussion.    It  goes  as  follows: 

"If  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  an- 
swers (A),  (B),  and  (D)  are  obviously  inap- 
propriate. Answer  (C)  is,  in  a  sense, 
partially  correct,  but  repyresents  what  may 
be  called  a  midpoint  between  the  extremes 
of  'exaggeration'  and  'understatement.' 
(But  It  can  be  regarded  as  the  midpoint  of 
a  U.)  It  can  also  be  eliminated  as  a  possible 
correct  answer  if  you  consider  that  (C)  and 
(D)  are  almost  Identical  In  meaning.  If  you 
reason  that  (D)  is  Incorrect,  then  (C),  too. 
must  be  wrong." 

The  word  "consider"  casts  a  pall  of 
amblgfulty  over  the  whole  passage.  Sup- 
pose it  Is  meant  In  the  sense  "take  Into  ac- 
count." Then  the  board  Is  ai>parently  say- 
ing that  (C)  and  (D)  are  Indeed  almost 
Identical  in  meaning.  But  In  that  case,  why 
did  it  previously  treat  (C)  and  (D)  differ- 
ently, lumping  (D)  with  (A)  and  (B)  as 
"obviously  Inappropriate,"  and  then  giving 


special  consideration  to  the  "partially  cor- 
rect" (C)? 

Since  tile  above  leaves  the  board  In  a  pre- 
dicament, let  us  explore  the  pocelblllty  that 
"consider"  was  meant  In  the  sense  "believe." 
This  allows  an  escape,  since  It  gives  us  a 
chance  to  Interpret  the  passage  as  saying 
that  the  board  does  not  itself  believe  that 
((C)  and  (D)  are  almost  identical  in  mean- 
ing. What  the  passage  Is  now  saying,  in 
effect,  is  that  if  the  student  erroneously  be- 
lieves (C)  and  (D)  are  almost  Identical  In 
meaning,  and  if  he  has  already  eliminated 
(D),  then  he  can  also  eliminate  (C),  for  an 
Incorrect  reason. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe,  though,  that  the 
college  board  would  thus  deliberately  point 
up  one  of  the  basic  defects  of  multiple- 
choice  tests:  that  they  Ignore  quality,  being 
concerned  only  with  choices  of  answers  and 
not  with  reasons  for  choices.  Picking  a  want- 
ed answer  for  no  matter  how  stupid  a  rea- 
son scores  100  percent  on  a  question,  while 
picking  an  unwanted  answer,  even  for  rea- 
sons of  Elnstelnlan  majesty,  automatically 
scores  zero. 

This  Ignoring  of  quality,  this  all-or-noth- 
ing system  of  scoring,  this  insistence  on 
conformity,  this  refusal  to  let  the  student 
express  himself  In  words,  this  rigorous  ex- 
clusion of  evaluative  judgment  lest  It  con- 
taminate the  sterile  precision  of  the  grad- 
ing— it  bears  a  proud  name.  It  Is  called 
"objectivity."  And  machlne-gradable  testa 
are   called   "objective  tests." 

Look  next  at  this  question.  It  Is  of  the 
sentence-completion  tyj>e,  in  which  the  can- 
didate is  required  to  pick  the  one  set  of 
words  which,  when  Inserted  in  the  blank 
spaces  in  the  sentence,  best  fits  In  with  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole: 

"Despite  the  popular  feeling  against — in 
college  football,  the  major  teams  have  found 

it  difficult   to   without   encouraging 

outstanding  athletes  with  scholarships. 

"(A)  competition — survive,  (B)  favorit- 
ism— be  impartial,  (C)  professionalism — win, 
(D)  academic  standards — discriminate,  (E) 
rivalry — qualify." 

Most  of  us  would  probably  quickly  pick 
(C).  Indeed,  the  question  may  be  too  easy: 
If  almost  every  student  picks  the  wanted 
answer  to  a  question,  the  qriestlon  is  vir- 
tually useless  for  test  purposes  and  Is  usually 
discarded.  How  can  we  make  this  one  more 
difficult? 

There  Is  an  easy  way.  In  answer  (C), 
"professionalism"  fits  excellently  Into  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  as  "win"  does  into 
the  second.  In  (A) ,  however,  "competition" 
(if  not  excessive)  makes  no  worthwhile  sense 
in  the  first  part,  and  "s\irvive"  makes  none 
In  the  second.  Let  us,  then,  simply  Inter- 
change "survive"  and  "win"  so  that  (A)  and 
(C)  now  read:  "(A»)  competition — win"  and 
"(C)  professlonaUsm — svu-vlve."  At  once 
we  have  a  harder  question. 

Do  you  object  that  this  is  utterly  Im- 
proper? That  instead  of  worthwhile  diffi- 
culty we  have  Introduced  a  spurious  sub- 
stitute? That  no  reputable  test-maker 
would  offer  the  above  question  with  "sur- 
vive" and  "win"  thus  Interchanged?  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  and  the  college  board 
do  so  In  the  SAT  booklet. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  go  Into  all 
aspects  of  this  question.  The  wanted  an- 
swer Is  what  we  have  labeled  (C*) ,  but  once 
"survive"  Is  counted  as  acceptable,  "com- 
petition" cannot  properly  be  rejected,  and  a 
close  analysis  shows  that  even  the  presence 
of  the  word  "despite"  does  not  save  the  ques- 
tion from  ambiguity  at  the  least. 

We  may  not  console  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  defective  questions  are  so  In- 
frequently met  as  to  have  negligible 
significance.  They  are  all  too  frequent,  even 
on  tests  made  by  organizations  as  good  as 
ETS.  Dean  Harry  N.  Rlvlln,  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  unwittingly  gave  the 


game  away  when  he  praised  a  test  made  by 
ETS  with  the  words:  "There  are  remarkably 
few  Items  in  which  the  key  Is  challengeable." 
This  Is  a  little  like  praising  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times  by  sajring  that  there  are 
remarkably  few  who  are  Illiterate.  Again, 
the  graduate  record  examinations  are  made 
by  ETS,  yet  when  Prof.  E.  M.  Hafner  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  scrutinized  a  GRE 
in  his  own  subject,  physics,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
questions  were  defective  In  that  If  one 
thought  deeply  one  would  pick  an  xinwanted 
answer. 

Here  Is  a  sample  analogy  question  taken 
from  the  SAT  booklet: 

"Island:  Water: 

"(A)  sand:  desert;  (B)  mountain:  ocean; 
(C)  city:  meadows;  (D)  lake:  land;  (E) 
river:  banks." 

The  official  instructions  call  on  one  to 
select  the  pair  "which  best  expresses  a  rela- 
tionship simUar  to  that  expressed  In  the 
original  pair."  Sometimes  In  these  analogy 
questions  the  particular  aspect  of  the  orig- 
inal relationship  that  the  testers  have  In 
mind  is  fairly  easy  to  guess,  as  perhaps  it  is 
here.    At  other  times  it  can  be  quite  obscure. 

The  wanted  answer  here  Is  (D) .  But  sup- 
pose we  think  of  the  original  pair  as  express- 
ing the  relationship  of  terrestrial  solid  to 
terrestrial  liquid  Then  the  "best"  answer 
is  (B),  and   (D)   Is  quite  unacceptable. 

There  are  further  points  that  can  be  made 
in  f avcM"  of  ( B ) .  For  example.  In  general  an 
Island  Is  a  protubei-ance,  as  is  a  mountain, 
and  each  rests  upon  and  is  directly  joined 
to  the  solid  earth;  but  a  lake  Is  not  a  p«-o- 
tuberance,  and  In  general  it  does  not  rest 
on  water,  nor  Is  It  directly  joined  by  water 
to  the  oceans.  Those  who  wish  to  defend  (D) 
would  do  well  not  to  argue  here  that  a  lake 
can  be  linked  directly  to  the  oceans  by  a 
river.  If  they  did.  they  woxild  negate  the 
implication  of  Insularity,  the  very  aspect  of 
the  relationship  on  which  they  iwlnclpally 
rely. 

Again,  under  appropriate  circumstances,  a 
mountain  In  an  ocean  can  actually  be  an 
island  in  water.  Identity  being  a  close 
similitude,  we  could  hardly  deny  that  (B) 
can  express  none  too  badly  "a  relationship 
similar  to  that  expressed  In  the  original 
pair." 

At  first  glance  this  question  seemed  rela- 
tively straightforward.  Only  after  wo 
stopped  to  think  did  Its  complexities  begin 
to  show — a  not  uncommon  occurrence.  A 
national  merit  scholar  put  the  matter  aptly 
in  these  words:  "One  of  the  best  piece*  of 
advice  to  give  on  'how  to  take  multiple- 
choice  tests'  Is  this:  Play  your  hunches.  If 
you  stop  to  think,  you'll  only  get  confused." 

The  basic  fallacy  In  analogy  questions  Is 
clear:  The  given  relationship  Inevitably  has 
many  facets,  and  the  particular  combination 
that  the  tester  has  In  mind  Is  neither  spec- 
ified nor  unique,  a  point  that  Prof.  L.  La  Fave 
of  Indiana  State  University  has  particularly 
stressed. 

In  the  SAT's  the  board  measures  reading 
comprehension  by  means  of  groups  of  mul- 
tiple-choice questions  pertaining  to  passages 
of  some  400  words  on  various  topics.  The 
danger  here  is  that  imprecision,  ambiguity, 
and  worse  may  enter  when  the  tester  para- 
phrases the  passage.  For  example,  the 
wanted  answer  to  one  of  the  reading-com- 
prehension questions  in  the  SAT  booklet  Is 
to  the  effect  that  the  Kennelly-Heaviside 
layers  In  the  atmosphere  "do  not  afTcct 
[radio]  waves  of  certain  lengths."  But 
what  the  passage  says  is  that  the  layers 
"are  transparent"  to  the  longer  waves. 

That  they  are  transparent  to  these  waves 
does  not  mean  at  aU  that  they  do  not 
affect  them.  How,  for  example,  does  the 
tester  imagine  that  eyeglasses  coxUd  perform 
their  function  If  they  did  not   affect   the 
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light  waves  to  which  they  are  transparent? 
The  passage  Is  about  a  scientific  topic,  yet 
the  question  penalizes  the  student  who 
knows  even  a  little  science  while  favoring 
the  one  whose  lack  of  scientific  understand- 
ing allows  him  to  equate  "are  transparent" 
and  "do  not  afifect"  without  a  qualm. 

These  are  samples,  culled  from  the  college 
board  booklet,  of  the  four  types  of  mxiltlple- 
choice  questions  with  which  the  board  cur- 
rently assesses  the  verbal  scholastic  aptitude 
of  candidates  for  college  admission.  The 
board  assures  us  that  they  are  soUdly  based 
on  scientific  research.  A  closer  look  at  the 
procedure,  though,  shows  that  It  Is  more 
scienUsm  than  science.  It  is  based  on  sta- 
tistics, and  to  use  statistics  we  must  first  re- 
duce what  we  seek  to  measiu-e  to  numbers. 
But  not  everything  lends  itself  readily  to 
arithmetical  treatment.  Indeed,  the  most 
valuable  human  qualities  are  often  those 
that  are  the  most  resistant  to  reduction  to 
numerical  form. 

What  does  the  "scientific"  scholastic -ap- 
titude tester  do  about  such  recalcitrant 
qualities?  He  Ignores  them — as  he  Ignores 
all  the  damaging  side  effects  of  his  tests. 
He  concentrates  solely  on  those  superficial 
aspects  of  evaluation  that  he  can  con- 
veniently reduce  to  numerical  terms,  and 
these  alone  he  feeds  into  his  computers.  If 
what  comes  out  goes  against  the  sensibilities 
of  scholars,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  schol- 
ars and  their  subjective  views. 

Moreover,  the  statistical  tester  Is  like  a 
man  who  appraises  his  milk  by  its  bulk, 
unaware  that  part  of  the  cream  may  have 
been  skimmed  off.  When  our  concern  is  for 
one  student  out  of  a  hundred,  the  tester's 
mass  statistics  will  not  reveal  our  loss.  Yet 
even  one  in  a  thousand  comes  to  a  thousand 
in  a  million,  and  though  the  penalizing  and 
thwarting  of  this  exceptional  thousand  may 
seem  statistically  trifiing  to  the  objective 
tester,  It  is  certainly  no  trifling  matter,  and 
Ignoring  it  does  not  make  his  method  of 
testing  scientific. 

In  the  arts,  subjectivity  is  rampant.  But 
Imagine  the  sterility  that  would  ensue  were 
the  task  of  separating  masterpieces  from 
trash  handed  over  to  "scientific"  evaluators 
who  relied  on  statistical  techniques  for  the 
sake  of  objectivity.  Excellence,  in  the  deep- 
est sense,  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered  by 
such  methods. 

If  the  present  college  boards  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  why  are  they  used?  A  major 
reason  is  that  they  are  cheap  and  convenient 
and  can  handle  large  numbers  of  students 
expeditiously.  The  pressure  of  numbers  is 
a  powerful  argument.  With  so  many  candi- 
dates to  be  rated  for  college  admission,  mech- 
anized tests  have  obvious  economic  and  prac- 
tical advantages,  as  the  testers  are  quick 
to  point  out.  But  not  all  bargains  turn  out 
to  be  bargains  in  the  long  run.  If  it  Is 
bargains  we  seek,  why  do  we  not  use  He 
detectors  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  trial  by  jury — starting  In  this  anni- 
versary year  of  Magna  Carta?  The  monetary 
saving  could  be  enormous. 

The  college  board  and  ETS  would  have  us 
believe  that  theirs  are  searching  tests  worthy 
of  the  best  students.  But  their  own  actions 
belle  this.  On  the  verbal  part  of  the  SAT 
they  give  40  questions  to  be  answered  in  30 
minutes  and  a  further  50  questions  to  be 
answered  in  45  minutes.  This  leaves  so 
little  time  for  contemplation  that  even  if 
deep  questions  were  present  they  could 
hardly  elicit  deep  responses.  At  such  a  pace 
can  the  SAT's  be  other  than  superficial? 

Perhaps,  though,  depth  Is  out  of  place 
when  we  are  testing  merely  for  aptitude. 
Perhaps  the  deep  questions  are  reserved  for 
the  achievement  tests,  even  though  those 
tests  too  are  objective.  Alas,  It  is  not  so. 
Here,  for  example.  Is  what  the  college  board 
says  about  the  achievement  test  in  history 
and  social  science : 


"Each  test  consists  of  about  100  questions 
and  has  a  time  limit  of  1  hour.  Some  of  the 
easier  questions  should  take  you  only  a  few 
seconds;  others,  more  complex  and  requiring 
more  thought,  will  take  longer." 

One  would  be  hard  put  to  match  the  deli- 
cate, if  unconscious,  irony  of  this  statement. 
On  the  basis  of  elaborate  experiments,  ETS 
and  the  board  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
measiu-e  ability  in  English  composition  was 
by  means  of  an  achievement  test  that  in- 
volved no  English  composition.  To  the  lay- 
man and  the  scholar  this  Is  manifestly 
ridiculous,  and  the  teacher  sees  it  as 
threatening  to  corrupt  the  teaching  of 
English  composition.  But  to  the  testers  it 
was  apparently  an  Indisputable  scientific 
fact. 

Their  test  contained  multiple-choice  ques- 
tions testing  the  student's  ability  to  perceive 
such  things  as  grammatical  errors.  Inappro- 
priate wording,  tautology  and  misuse  of  met- 
aphors; to  recast  sentences;  to  match  styles; 
to  restore  the  original  order  of  shuffled  sen- 
tences, and  so  on.  In  addition  as  a  departure 
from  strict  multiple-choice  objectivity,  it 
asked  him  to  correct  a  passage  written  in 
atrocious  English. 

But  when  they  Included  It  among  their 
achievement  tests  It  caused  much  dispute. 
To  counter  the  criticisms,  ETS  and  the  board 
made  a  further  experiment.  Tliey  studied 
statistically  the  success  with  which  three  dif- 
ferent tests  measured  ability  In  English  com- 
position: an  essay  test,  the  verbal  part  of 
the  SAT,  and  their  nonessay  objective  test 
(which  they  had  had  the  audacity  to  call  the 
"English  composition  test").  The  statistics 
gave  a  scientific  verdict:  The  essay  test  was 
the  worst,  the  so-called  English  composi- 
tion test  was  In  the  middle,  and  the  SAT 
verbal  was  the  best. 

Armed  with  scientific  evidence  of  such 
seeming  cogency,  the  testers  easily  overawed 
the  hiunanists,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  this 
left  them  free  to  give  their  so-called  English 
composition  test  instead  of  a  test  Involving 
essays.  So  unnerved  were  the  scholars  that 
they  failed  to  note  the  staggering  fact  that 
the  board  demonstrably  did  not  believe  In 
Its  own  scientific  statistical  argument — the 
very  one  with  which  It  had  overawed  them. 
Yet  the  evidence  was  clear.  Had  the  board 
believed  in  its  own  argument  it  would  have 
given  up  not  only  the  essay  test  but  also 
Its  miscalled  English  composition  test  and 
used  the  SAT  verbal  Instead,  for  the  SAT. 
Verbal  was  the  test  that  had  statistically, 
and  therefore  "scientifically,"  come  out 
best— despite  the  fact  that  It  had  never  been 
Intended  as  a  test  of  ability  in  English  com- 
position. 

After  a  while,  the  scholars  began  to  find 
renewed  courage.  Their  commonsense  told 
them  that  abandoning  essays  were  wrong, 
and  they  forced  the  board  to  yield  to  the 
extent  of  giving  a  subsidiary  1-hour  essay 
test.  But  the  board  was  clearly  reluctant. 
It  gave  the  essay  test  the  unattractive  title 
"Writing  Sample"  and  refused  to  grade  it. 
Colleges  that  insisted  on  having  candidates 
for  admission  take  the  essay  test  had  to 
make  arrangements  as  best  they  could  to 
grade  it  themselves. 

But  the  pressure  continued,  and  to  meet 
it  the  board  Incorporated  a  20-minute  essay 
into  some  of  Its  60-minute  English  compo- 
sition tests — though  Into  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them. 

The  latest  twist  In  this  curious  tale  Intro- 
duces a  note  of  irony.  The  board  has  just 
completed  a  new  experiment,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  previous  ones,  and  this  experi- 
ment shows  statistically  that  essays  are, 
after  all,  worthwhile  tests  of  ability  In  BSig- 
lish  composition.  It  is  easy  to  be  cynical 
about  all  this  and  to  wonder  whether  per- 
haps science  Is  here  following  the  election  re- 
txirns.  But  the  new  experiment,  like  the 
previous  ones,  was  performed  In  good  faith. 
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and  carefully  performed,  and  we  must  an- 
plaud  the  courage  of  the  ETS  Investigators 
In  pursuing  an  experiment  that  went  against 
previous  ETS  findings.  And  If  all  that  has 
been  presented  In  this  article  leaves  us  with 
a  feeling  of  misgiving,  we  have  to  remind 
ourselves  in  all  fairness  that  ETS  and  the 
college  board  are  among  the  very  best  of  the 
testing  organizations.  Indeed,  their  high 
standing  points  up  the  need  for  establishing 
a  distinguished  committee  of  Inquiry  to  look 
Into  the  whole  testing  situation  in  the  nubile 
interest. 

Because  of  the  new  experiment,  the  board 
is  about  to  propose  to  Its  members  that  the 
1-hour  "Writing  Sample"  be  replaced  by  a 
2-hour  test,  1  hour  of  which  will  be  objec- 
tlve  and  the  other  devoted  to  two  essays  to 
be  graded  by  the  board.  It  Is  not  yet  ready 
to  suggest  giving  up  the  present  1-hour  Eng- 
lish composition  test,  but  If  the  proposed 
new  test  is  ultimately  accepted  it  may  well 
end  up  as  the  sole  English  achievement  test 
There  is  a  ray  of  hope  in  this.  Perhaps 
one  of  these  days  ETS  will  have  the  courage 
to  pursue  an  experiment  proving  "scientif- 
ically" what  Is  already  clear:  that  the  college 
boards  penalize  deep  students.  The  ensuing 
reforms  could  be  momentous. 

Meanwhile,  here  is  a  way  to  make  a  start 
on  the  road  toward  reform  if  the  2-hour 
English  test  comes  Into  being.  As  an  essay 
topic  give,  say,  an  analogy  question,  such 
as  the  "Island:  water"  one.  But  do  not  ask 
the  student  to  select  the  wanted  answer 
here.  Instead,  have  him  use  the  question  as 
a  springboard  for  flights  of  fancy.  Have 
him  analyze  the  question,  giving  as  many 
reasons  for  and  against  each  choice  as  he 
can  think  of,  both  serious  and  flippant.  And 
above  all  assure  him  that  critical  remarks 
will  be  welcomed  and  not  held  against  him. 
Many  students  would  be  dumbfounded  by 
such  an  assignment,  and  among  them  could 
v/ell  be  uncreatlve  ones  with  the  happy 
knack  of  picking  wanted  answers.  But  a  few 
gifted  students,  oppressed  by  the  restraints 
of  the  multiple-choice  format,  would  revel 
in  their  new-found  freedom.  Now  at  last 
they  would  have  a  chance  to  break  through 
the  multiple-choice  barrier  and,  against  a 
background  created  out  of  Its  remnants 
show  something  of  theh-  true  quality! 
Imagine  the  Inspired  essays  that  would  be 
forthcoming,  the  wit,  the  frolics,  the  delib- 
erate sophistry,  the  cogent  reasoning,  and 
the  gentle,  and  ungentle  digs  at  the  objec- 
tive testers.  Imagine,  too,  the  fun  of  grad- 
ing such  essays,  and  their  salutary  effect  on 
the  college  board.  It  Is  certainly  worth  a 
trial.  We  already  have  far  two  many  mech- 
anized tests  In  the  United  States,  and  It 
could  start  a  revolution. 

But  the  revolution  lies  ahead.  For  the 
present,  candidates  for  college  admission  will 
have  to  pay  such  heed  as  their  Intellectual 
Integrity  permits  to  that  old  prescription 
for  success: 

Pick  "best,"  young  man— and  let  who  will 
be  clever. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Hoffmann's  book  "The  Tyranny  of 
Testing,"  pubUshed  in  1964,  in  greater 
detail,  expresses  his  concern  about  mul- 
tiple-choice testing  of  all  sorts.  He 
analyzes  demonstrably  vague  and  am- 
biguous questions  which  are  contained 
in  college  examinations,  board  tests,  in 
the  national  merit  scholarship  tests,  and 
other  widely  used  scholastic  aptitude 
tests. 

All  of  us  enjoy  nit-picking  at  specific 
test  items  and  I  am  sure  that  eveiy 
Senator  in  this  body  can  recall  ridiculous 
questions  from  tests  he  took  in  college 
and  in  the  armed  services.  But  the  ques- 
tions themselves  are  not  really  the  cen- 
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be  submitted  by  the  States  to  Washington, 
through  the  Office  of  Education  and  then 
to  the  Congress,  on  what  effect  these  funds 
were   having.     That   Is   Just   one   of   a   good 


tral  issue.     We  must  continually  con- 
sider and  assess  the  impact  of  aptitude 

tests   on   our  educational   system      We     ^^^^  _  _^ ^_ _  ___     _  _    .__.._ ^ 

must  stop  to  think  of  how  tney  mnuence     many   such   requirements    of   the   Congress     we  wouldn't  hurt  bo  much  every  year  I  go 
a  high  school   English   teacher  ^who   is     ^^at  amount  to  saying,  if  we  are  going  to     up  jthere.) 


important  purposes."  (Not  necessarily  the 
ones  I  started  with,  incidentally.  I  was  just 
simple  minded  end  thought  we  ought  to 
l^ave  a  way  of  reporting  to  the  Congress  so 


put  up  a  million  dollars  we  would  like  to 
know  what  happened  to  It.  So  then,  this  Is 
a  mixed   personal   (opinion)    and  fact  here. 

Another  personal  opinion  to  which  I  will 
add  some  facts,  and  I  hope  I  can  persuade 
you.  Is  that  we  are  really  In  a  very  different 
position  In  1965  with  regard  to  the  problem 
of  reporting  the  educational  enterprise  than 
we  were  in  1935  or  certainly  1925. 

The  major  differences  are.  I  think,  in  two 
categories:  No.  1.  the  development  of  the 
science,  may  I  call  it.  of  statistical  handling 
has  been  substantial  since  roughly  1925  or 
1935.  It  Is  In  the  last  quarter  century,  any- 
way, that  one  can  get  within  5  percent  ac- 


attemptlng  to  prepare  students  for  col- 
lege. We  must  consider  their  part  in 
setting  intellectual  standards  for  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Keppel  Is 
concerned  with  testing  also.  However, 
he  is  not  looking  for  individual  levels  of 
"scholastic  aptitude"  but  for  a  group 
"profile"  of  our  Nation's  scholastic 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Those  of  us 
who  have  worked  for  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 

Act  were  gratified  to  read  Commissioner     ^^^    

Keppel's  speech  of  September  22,  1965,     curacyo/evenlessb'y  dealing  with  very  small 
In  which  he  discussed  the  need  for  a    samples, 
better  reporting  system  on  the  quality 
and  progress  of  our  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Keppel's  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  a  National  Assessment  of  Educa- 
tion > 

You  were  good  enough  to  suggest  ^hat 
I  might  talk  a  little  bit  on  what  Is  called 
national  assessment.  I  wonder  If  I  could 
start  personally  with  opinion  and  then  shift 
to  fact. 

First,  with  rcgird  to  opinion.  Personal 
opinion  No.  1:  I  am  personally  opposed — 
and  vigorously  opposed — to  a  mammoth  na- 
tional testing  of  all  children.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Instruments  that  we  have  achieved 
have  the  sensitivity  necessary  to  justify  any 
such  procedure. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us 
are,  or  probably  ever  will  be.  able  to  re- 
sist as  teachers  the  tendency  to  teach  for 
a  test  which  you  know  darn  well  that  kid 
Is  going  to  get.  This  is  a  personal  view, 
and  I  don't  care  whether  we  are  talking 
about  a  required  national  testing  or  volun- 
tary (testing). 

Next,  personal  feeling.  With  the  Inunense 
complexity  of  the  American  educational 
system,  particularly  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  with  the  extraordinary 
migration  that  this  Nation  Is  engaged  In. 
almost  unlike  any  other  nation  In  the 
world — 20  percent  of  our  people  move  every 
year— I  think  wc  are  coming  to  the  point 
where  the  role  of  the  National  Government 
as  demonstrated  In  legislation  this  past 
year  will  be  Increasing.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  it  (the  Federal  Government)  should 
always  be  the  junior  partner,  financially  and 
In  every  other  way.  It  is  sounder  public 
policy  to  keep  the  majority  of  the  stock 
locally,  a  larger  portion  of  the  stock  at 
the  State  level,  and  a  minority  of  the  stock 
at  the  Federal  level. 

We  are  In  an  age  In  which  we  are  going 
to  need  a  better  reporting  system  than  we 
have  had  on  the  quality  and  the  progress 
of  the  schools.  This  Is  partly  documentable. 
I  think,  and  I  do  refer  to  this  as  a  fact  be- 
cause of  the  language  that  was  written  Into 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
(Education)  Act.  Title  I  sends  money  into 
local  school  district  plans  that  are  approved 
by  the  State.  You  will  find  Congress  In- 
serted language  saying  that  reports  had  to 
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I  don't  see  that  we  need  100  percent  ac- 
curacy. You're  going  to  be  putting  funds 
Into  areas  in  which  society  concludes  Im- 
provements should  be  made.  What  you  want 
Is  a  general  reporting  system.  The  develop- 
ment In  the  last  25  or  30  years  of  statistical 
sampling  is  one  of  the  phenomena  which  we 
are  more  accustomed  to  in  opinion  polls,  but 
we  haven't  used  It  very  much  In  the  educa- 
tional area. 

So.  my  opinion  here  is  that  statistical 
sampling  theory  and  technology  have  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  use  them  without  running  the  risk — now 
please  note.  I  am  stating  personal  opinion — 
without  running  the  risk  which  I  figured  at 
the  beginning.  If  I  thought  that  sampling 
would  lead  Inevitably  to  national  testing,  like 
the  first  drink  to  alcoholism.  I  would  oppose 
the  whole  works.  But  I  think  we've  got  to 
have  a  better  reporting  system. 

The  Office  of  Education  can  tell  you  all 
sorts  of  things :  How  many  teachers  we  have, 
how  tall  they  are,  how  many  buildings  we 
have,  and  whether  they  are  painted  or  not. 
It  doesn't  tell  you  how  much  the  kids  know, 
and  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  be  asked. 
Very  well,  then.  It  was  on  the  ground  of 
these  personal  opinions  and  some  facts  that 
I  encouraged  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  to 
explore,  with  private  funds  and  in  the  private 
realm,  the  question  of  whether  It  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  better  reporting  system  by 
taking  a  sampling  of  the  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren— 5  percent  samples,  4  percent  samples, 
but  much  less  than  10  percent — to  learn 
whether  two  things  have  developed:  If  the 
theory,  the  applications,  the  methods  of 
statistical  handling,  could  be  successfully 
adapted  to  our  need;  and  second,  whether 
the  testing  art  had  developed  to  the  point 
where  we  could  do  considerably  better  than 
guesswork  If  we  used  testing  In  connection 
with  stat'.stlcal  handling. 

Carnegie  Corp.  made  a  grant — a  series  of 
them,  T  guess — and  set  up  a  committee. 
There  Is  a  note  on  this  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  The  committee 
was  headed  by  Ralph  Tyler,  of  Stanford.  He 
used  to  be  professor  of  education  at  Chicago, 
then  became  dean,  and  then  went  to  hell  in 
a  hack  at  the  Ford  Foundation.  That  hap- 
pens tf  dears.  Anyhow,  this  group  con- 
sulted with  a  lot  of  people. 

I  think  a  basic  confusion  was  allowed  to 
develop  at  the  start:  The  word  "testing" 
got  Into  It.  The  minute  I  hear  the  word 
"test'.ng"  I  think  of  kids  In  a  classroom  being 
tested  on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time 
til  over  the  place.  It's  Inevitable.  The  idea 
of  5  percent  or  less  statistical  sampling  got 
lost  in  the  discussion  the  way  these  things 
do.  The  comm'ttee  had  a  lot  of  meetings 
and  then  came  down  to  the  following  state- 
ments, which  I  quote: 

"A  well-conceived  and  well-executed  as- 
sessment would,  it  Is  hoped,   serve  several 


"First,  It  would  give  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
a  better  understanding  of  the  strengths  and 
v/eaknesses  of  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem. Thus,  it  might  contribute  a  more  ac- 
curate guide  than  we  currently  possess  for 
allocation  of  public  and  private  funds,  where 
ti'ey  are  needed,  what  they  achieve,  and  de- 
cisions affecting  education. 
'  "Second,  assessment  results,  especially  if 
coupler  with  auxiliary  information  on  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  regions,  would  pro- 
vide data  necessary  for  research  on  educa- 
tional problems  and  processes  which  cannot 
now  be  undertaken."  If  you  have  a  bank  of 
clita  of  this  sort  you  could  probably  do  some 
research  that  would  otherwise  not  be  pos- 
sible. 

"Third,  when  sampUng  and  testing  pro- 
cedures are  adequately  developed.  Interna- 
tional comparisons  might  be  possible." 

As  a  result  of  this  committee  report,  Car- 
negie said,  let's  try  it;  make  up  some  tests 
for  four  groups.  The  committee  decided 
tl.at  the  sensible  way  to  begin  sampling  was 
by  age  level:  Children  approximately  9  years 
old,  children  approximately  13  years  old, 
youth  approximately  17  years  old,  and  this 
charming  g;roup  known  as  "adults."  That.  I 
presume.  It  anything  over  17.  In  any  case 
the  committee  wanted  to  cut  at  a  certain 
level. 

The  committee  has  made  contracts  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Research,  Educa- 
tloncd  Testing  Service,  Psychological  Corp., 
and  Science  Research  Associates  to  construct 
Initial  instruments  In  reading,  language  arta, 
mathematics,  social  studies,  citizenship,  fine 
arts,  and  vocational  education.  At  least  two 
contractors  are  working  In  most  areas  to 
develop  more  than  one  approach. 

These  will  be  quite  different  from  the  usual 
test,  which  Is  an  effort  to  diagnose  an  indi- 
vidual student  and  predict  whether  he'd  do 
better  at  Harvard  or  Yale  or  some  equally 
Incomprehensible  result.  The  purpose  here 
Is  not  to  test  the  Individual;  In  fact,  no  one 
kid  would  take  the  whole  of  any  one  test. 
But  the  purpose  Is  to  guess  how  much  they 
know.  Therefore,  It  Is  a  different  kind  of 
Instrument.  They  propose  to  pretest  these 
things  after  the  first  of  November  and  then 
get  a  little  more  serious  tryout  In  spring  of 
this  year. 

I  presume  that  they  will  see  problems  here, 
try  to  work  them  out.  see  what  the  wesults 
are — ^whether  you  get  any  kind  of  assess- 
ment of  groups.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is 
not  reporting  to  schools  on  particular 
schools — certainly  not  on  particular  teachers, 
because  that  wouldn't  make  any  sense. 
You've  got  such  a  tiny  sample.  This  test 
would  report,  rather,  on  general  levels,  re- 
gionally or  something  similar,  over  a  period 
of  time — and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  move  too  fast  on  this — so  that  the 
United  States  might  have  a  method  of  being 
able  to  say  that  our  schools  have  advanced 
so  much.  Just  as  you  do  with  children.  •  •  • 
Haven't  you  backed  yours  up  against  the 
bathroom  wall  and  put  a  thing  on  their 
head,  and  drawn  a  line  and  said  all  right,  In 
the  time  since  we  drew  the  last  line,  at  least 
he  has  grown  up  that  much?  It  Is  about  as 
simple  as  that,  I  suppose.  Maybe  too 
simple. 

At  any  rate,  that's  the  development  of  the 
Carnegie  program.  I  had  thought,  and  con- 
tinue to  think,  that  explorations  in  this  area 
are  much  better  done  under  private  auspices 
and  without  Government  money.  I  remain 
Interested,  very  much  Interested.  In  the  re- 
sults of  this  In  6  months  from  now  or  so. 
If  the  conclusion  is  that  assessment  can  be 
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done  by  sampling  without  the  risk  of  na- 
tional testing.  I  shall  myself  be  of  a  mind  to 
say  that  we  had  better  go  ahead  with  Gov- 
ernment or  private  or  any  other  kind  of 
money  so  that  we  do  have  this  method  of 
reporting. 

Not  on  individual  children.  Please  let  me 
underscore  this.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
small  percent.  Actually,  most  children 
would  never  be  tested  in  the  course  of  their 
lifetime.  And  no  child  would  be  tested  in 
all  subjects  anyway,  because  you  take  this 
sample  from  here,  there,  and  somewhere 
else. 

I  would  argue  that  this  project  deserves 
the  full  attention  of  the  professional  edu- 
cational world.  We  are  not  now  reporting 
satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  and  I  must  teport 
to  you  as  your  representative  In  th'!  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  that  we  are 
not  providing  satisfactory  iufo.-mution  to  the 
public  and  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
making  public  policy.  We've  done  remark- 
ably well  in  getting  a  lot  of  legislation 
through,  and  I  suspect  it  might  be  useful 
now  to  have  some  numerals. 

That's  the  background. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President  un- 
fortunately, when  one  sees  the'  vast 
amount  of  papei-work  for  every  school 
with  which  Mr.  Keppel's  staff  has  bur- 
dened this  new  program,  one  recognizes 
the  inconsistency  of  his  protest  that  the 
Department  is  only  sampling. 

I  am  sure  there  are  some  schools  in 
every  State  that  would  find  it  convenient 
and  suitable  to  participate  in  the  sam- 

pung.    But  to  require  that  every  school 

in  addition  to  all  the  usual  paperwork 
routine  of  Initiating  a  new  program- 
now  test  to  measure  the  profile  of  our 
Nation's  education  is  stifling  and  defeat- 
ing to  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  numerous 
State  education  oflBcials  and  local  school 
administrators  who  are  disturbed  about 
the  multiplicity  of  reports  required  by 
the  regulations  and  proposed  regulations 
Of  the  officials  In  the  Office  of  Education 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
There  is  evidence  that  a  good  many  of 
these  requirements  are  based  upon  the 
eagerness  of  these  officials  to  use  the  re- 
porting requirements   of  the  act  as  a 
basis  for  gathering  information  for  fu- 
ture research  projects.    Of  course,  such 
requirements  were  never  contemplated 
by  the  authors  of  the  act  or  by  the  Con- 
gress.       These      unduly      burdensome 
reports  required  of  already  overworked 
local  school  administrators  threatens  to 
alienate  public  support  of  this  legislation 
before  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate its  value. 

When  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  passed,  it  was  the 
belief  of  many  that  this  bill  was  the  most 
significant  improvement  in  100  years  to- 
ward full  development  of  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource,  our  youngsters. 
In  his  recent  speech  to  the  final  Demo- 
cratic caucus  of  the  session.  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  called  on  every 
committee  of  the  Senate  next  year  to 
assume  the  task  of  the  many  new  Fed- 
eral approaches  to  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. I  urge  that  educational  testing, 
as  well  as  the  many  new  reporting  re- 
'quirements.  be  one  of  the  first  areas  in 
which  Congress  functions  as  an  overseer. 
The    Education    Subcommittee    of    the 
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Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee or  a  specially  appointed  subcom- 
mittee should  delve  thoroughly  Into  the 
whole  question  of  educational  testing 
Including  widely  used  privately  spon- 
sored tests  such  as  the  College  Entrance 
Exammation  Board,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional sui-vey.  The  reporting  procedures 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Office  of 
Education  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  guidelines  laid  down 
by  Congress  In  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 


October  22,  1965 


EHucationrl  Televirion  Facilities  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  IHE  SENATE  Or  THE  UNITED  SIAIES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1962  the  Congress  enacted  the  Educa- 
tional Television  Facihties  Act  which 
made  it  possible  for  direct  Federal  sup- 
port for  educational  television  stations 

Smce  1962  grants  have  been  made  un- 
der the  formula  set  forth  in  the  Educa- 
tional Television  Facilities  Act  on  a 
matching  basis  for  the  development  of 
new  stations  and  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  facilities.  Almost  100  applica- 
tions have  been  accepted  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Educational  Television 
Facilities  Act  of  1952. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  time  a  progress  report 
on  the  development  of  educational  tele- 
vision that  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  progress 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Educational  Television  :  Progress  Report 
The  educational  establishment  In  this 
country  has  been  struggling  since  1945  to 
keep  up  with  new  techniques  and  develop- 
ments In  communication.  SUll,  the  situa- 
tion In  American  education  is  critical:  nimi- 
l>ers  of  students  continue  to  Increase  at  aU 
levels  while  the  number  of  qxxalified  teach- 
ers is  not  Increasing  at  the  same  rate.  In 
addition,  the  amount  of  information  to  be 
taught  grows  almost  daily  requiring  almost 
continuous  curriculum  changes.  One  of  the 
emergencies  is  arithmetic:  there  are  too 
many  students  who  must  learn  an  Increasing 
amount  of  material  through  the  efforts  of 
too  few  teachers. 

Thus,  we  must  consider  education  as  we 
do  advertUing,  entertainment  and  manufac- 
turing, in  that  the  distribution  must  be  effi- 
cient. For  at  least  part  of  our  educational 
eflfort  we  are  forced  to  think  of  the  mass 
media,  the  most  potent  of  which  is  televi- 
sion. 

The  use  of  television  in  education  is  about 
12  years  old.  Between  1948  and  1952  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  sus- 
pended television  licensing  while  it  Investi- 
gated technical  problems  in  aUocations,  color 
compatibility  and  station  separation.  During 
this  period  educators  across  the  country 
acted  with  surprising  solidarity  in  convinc- 
ing the  Commission  that  a  number  of  tele- 
vision frequencies  should  be  set  aside  and 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  and  specific  use  of 
education.  With  its  sixth  report  and  order 
in  1952.  the  Commission  so  reserved  242  fre- 
quencies, with  the  stipulation  that  they  be 


used  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  com 
munities  and  that  the  stations  be  nonco»^" 
mercial   and   nonprofit   enterprises.     Todar 
there  are  slighUy  more  than  100  educational 
television  stations  on  the  air,  and  it  is  ev 
pected  that  there  will  be  130  by  the  end  of 

In  addition  to  broadcast  television  manv 
schools  and  colleges  have  Installed  their 
own  closed  circuit  systems,  which  require 
no  Federal  licenses.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  approximately  800  such  systems  in 
operation,  and  the  prognosis  is  that  the 
number  will  double  in  5  years. 

In  1963  the  Commission  reserved  frequen 
cies  between  2,500  and  2,690  megacycles  for 
low-power    educational    signals,    thus    pro 
viding  another  type  of  ETV.    With  this  UHP 
band  a  single  school  system  can  reach  the 
schools  in  its  community  with  several  dif 
ferent  programs  simultaneously,  which  means 
that  scheduling  remains  a  local  Issue 

There  are  other  means  by  which  educa- 
tional television  signals  are  transmitted 
The  midwest  program  on  Airborne  Television 
Instruction,  with  headquarters  at  Purdue 
University,  operates  DC-6  aircraft,  which 
beams  programing  to  several  States  and  phe- 
nomenal numbers  of  students.  Mobile  tele- 
vision units  are  also  used  In  cooperative 
projects  involving  several  schools  or  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  most  pervasive  of  these  educational 
television  signals  comes  from  the  broadcast- 
ing stations,  which  are  Federal  licensees 
charged  with  meeting  community  needs  It 
Ls  about  the  stations  that  I  would  like  to 
comment,  realizing  fully  that  there  are  other 
more  restricted  means  of  signal  distribution' 
c  osed  circuit  systems,  the  2,500  mc.  band 
airborne  techniques  and  mobUe  units. 

Of  the  105  stations  on  the  air.  about  20 
are  owned  by  school  systems.  These  stations 
are  supported  to  a  large  degree  by  local 
boards  of  education,  and  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  programing  is  designed  specifi- 
cally  for  classrooms. 

More  than  a  dozen  stations  are  owned  bv 
States,  or  State  ETV  authorities,  and  are 
committed  not  only  to  programs  for  schools 
but  also  to  the  education  and  enlighten- 
ment  of  audiences  at  home.  Several  States 
have  interconnected  their  stations,  and  now 
operate  educational  television  networks. 

Almost  35  stations  are  operated  by  uni- 
versities, some  of  which  also  make  use  of 
closed  circuit  systems.  University  stations 
often  serve  local  public  schools,  under  con- 
tract with  boards  of  education. 

In  more  than  30  communities,  corporations 
have  been  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  owning  and  operating  educational  televi- 
sion stations.  The  boards  of  directors  are 
local  businessmen.  Industrialists,  educators 
public  officers,  and  prominent  citizens  These 
are  cooperative  educational  ventures  com- 
mitted entirely  to  the  communities  in' which 
they  operate,  and  are  called  community  sta- 
tions. Examples  are  WQED  In  Pittsburgh. 
„£I^  *"  Minneapolis.  WGBH  in  Boston. 
vrrrw  in  Chicago  and  KQED  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Educational  television  programs  are  pro- 
duced and  distributed  to  stations  by  only 
a  few  agencies.  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision in  New  York,  which  has  been  sup- 
ported heavily  since  1953  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, produces  the  bulk  of  ETV's  cultural 
and  public  affairs  programs.  These  are 
mailed  from  station  to  station.  As  NET 
grows  older,  its  library  of  programs  also 
grows,  making  avaUable  additional  material 
to  the  newer  stations.  Educational  Tele- 
vision Stations,  a  division  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  has 
recently  developed  the  ET8  program  service, 
a  second  source  of  general  programing  for 
stations.  This  wiU  be,  basically,  an  exchange 
system  whereby  programs  produced  at  local 
ETV  stations  are  made  available  to  others 
across  the  country. 
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Instructional  programs— the  tapes  and 
films  used  for  school  audiences — are  either 
locally  produced  or  are  obtained  from  one 
of  three  instructional  libraries.  (Each  of 
the  libraries  was  started  as  a  project  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.)  One  is  operated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Eastern  Educational  Network,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  and  another  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  The  third,  the  National 
Center  for  School  and  College  Television,  re- 
cently moved  to  Indiana  University  from 
New  York  City,  where  it  was  called  the  Na- 
tional Instructional  Television  Library. 

Two  regional  networks  exist,  though  only 
one  of  them,  the  Eastern  Educational  Net- 
work, Involves  interconnection  that  crosses 
State  lines.  Fourteen  stations  are  affiliates 
of  the  EEI^.  and  half  of  them  are  Intercon- 
nected. The  member  stations  which  support 
the  operation,  stretch  from  Washington, 
DC,  to  Maine  and  westward  to  the  Ohio 
border.  The  other  network  Is  Incorporated 
as  Midwestern  Educational  Television.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  Minneapolis  and  its  goal 
is  the  actual  interconnection  of  stations  in 
six  States. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Broadcasters  indicates  the 
following  dbout  educational  television  sta- 
tions: 

(a)  The  average  station  is  on  the  air  be- 
tween 9  and  10  hours  a  day.  and  a  little  more 
than  5  days  a  week. 

(b)  School  stations  emphasize  classroom 
television  to  the  extent  that  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  programing  Is  of  a  direct 
instructional  nature.  Most  stations  devote 
a  little  less  than  one-half  of  on-the-alr  time 
to  inschool   broadcasting. 

(c)  There  are  2.445  people  employed  by  95 
educational  television  stations  on  full-time 
bases,  with  1,199  working  part  time.  The 
average  station  employes  about  25  people 
full  time.  University  stations  tend  to  make 
grater  use  of  part-time  help  than  do  other 
types  of  stations. 

(d)  More  educational  television  stations, 
after  several  years,  have  Investments  of  be- 
tween $400,000  and  $500,000  each  in  broad- 
cast properties.  Community  stations  tend  to 
own  more  property  than  do  other  types  of 
stations. 

(e)  More  than  half  of  the  money  ETV 
stations  receive  comes  from  direct  budgeted 
support — money  budgeted  each  year  by  a 
parent  organization.  A  little  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  Income  realized  by  ETV  stations 
comes  from  gifts  and  donations,  with  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  coming  from 
services  rendered  by  the  stations. 

(f)  Community  stations  show  the  highest 
percentage  of  money  earned  through  services 
or  gifts;  State  stations  are  supported  direct- 
ly by  State  taxes  for  95  cents  out  of  every 
dollar,  and  earn  very  little  money  through 
contract  services. 

(g)  Average  ETV  station  Income,  regard- 
less of  ownership,  Is  $368,000  per  year.  Com- 
munity and  State  stations  tend  to  operate 
on  larger  budgets  than  school  and  university 
stations. 

(h)  Station  Incomes  range  from  less  than 
$50,000  to  $2,500,000.  Community  stations 
are  more  predominate  in  the  higher  Income 
groups,  while  university  stations  tend  to  be 
found  among  the  stations  with  lower  budgets. 
However,  a  full  50  percent  of  the  community 
stations  report  that  their  expenses  are  greater 
than  their  Incomes.  Of  the  other  varieties, 
only  school  stations  have  no  reports  of  such 
situations. 

(I)  Seventeen  percent  of  all  stations  oper- 
ate on  less  than  $100,000  per  year,  and  39 
percent  on  less  than  $200,000.     I 

(j)  Three  cents  out  of  every  dollar  ex- 
pended by  educational  television  stations  Is 
used  for  procurement  of  programs  from  out- 
side sources — 44  cents  Is  spent  for  salaries, 
and  25  cents  for  engineering  supplies  and 
equipment. 


The  Federal  Government  has  not  only 
been  aware  of  the  growth  of  educational  tele- 
vision, but  has  also  assisted,  through  several 
lmi>ortant  pieces  of  legislation.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  provides  for 
experimentation  in  the  use  of  new  media,  and 
In  the  past  7  years  more  than  (8  million  has 
been  obligated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  studying,  plan- 
ning, and  reporting  about  ETV.  Beyond  this, 
almost  40  contracts  have  been  awarded  under 
title  VII  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  the  use  of  television  In  teaching. 
The  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act, 
Public  Law  87-447,  has  made  possible  direct 
Federal  support  for  educational  television 
stations.  Grants  have  been  made  since 
1962,  on  a  matching  basis  with  States,  for 
development  of  new  stations  and  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities.  Almost  100 
applications  have  been  accepted  for  filing. 

The  All-Channel  Receiver  Act  makes  it 
ma,ndatory  for  manufacturers  of  television 
receivers  to  include  capability  for  UHF  re- 
ception in  their  products.  A  large  ntimber  of 
the  frequencies  reserved  for  educational  use 
are  In  the  UHF  band,  and  this  has  often 
been  a  deterrent  to  local  station  activation 
in  VHF  markets.  Where  potential  audiences 
have  no  UHF  receivers,  an  ETV  station 
broadcasting  above  channel  13  is  not  likely 
to  survive.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  ETV 
stations  on  the  air  today  are  In  the  VHF 
band,  representing  50  percent  of  the  VHF 
reservations.  Only  18  percent  of  the  fre- 
quencies set  aside  In  the  UHF  spectrum  have 
been  activated.  The  Impact  of  the  All- 
Channel  Receiver  Act  is  yet  to  be  felt;  as 
more  time  passes,  a  greater  number  of  re- 
ceivers across  the  country  will  be  able  to 
see  UHF  broadcasts,  and  this  fact  is  already 
spurring  many  local  educational  agencies  to- 
ward activation  of  UHF  stations. 

The  growth  of  educational  television  has 
been  reassuring  over  the  past  decade,  and 
the  rate  of  expansion  Is  increasing.  Half  of 
the  stations  on  the  air  today  were  activated 
subsequent  to  1960. 

Private  foundations  have  been  committed 
quite  heavily  over  the  years  to  educational 
television.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  Fund 
for  Adult  Education,  an  independent  agency 
established  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  gave 
more  than  $12  million  to  ETV,  after  playing 
a  mo  fOr  role  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
movement.  Since  1960,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion has  continued  to  demonstrate  a  deep 
Interest  in  the  future  of  ETV,  for  which  the 
entire  country  is  very  thankful.  Other 
foundations  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
stations — at  both  local  and  national  levels — 
without  which,  in  some  cases,  the  stations 
might  not  have  survived. 

The  educational  television  station  Is  an 
instrument  that  has  proven  to  be  useful  and 
powerful.  More  and  better  use  of  it  must  be 
made,  but  Is  there  a  single  role  for  televi- 
sion in  education?  If  we  were  free  to  mold 
local  and  national  educational  television 
into  whatever  shape  we  pleased,  what  could 
we  choose? 

Some  would  insist  that  educational  tele- 
vision must  be  built  as  part  of  formal  edu- 
cation, making.  Its  services  aim  primarily  at 
the  needs  of  school  and  classrooms. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
the  2.500  megacycle  band,  closed  circuit 
Installations  and  other  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  schools  and  that  educational  televi- 
sion station  programing  should  provide 
"alternate  viewing"  for  American  television 
audiences,  offering  a  steady  stream  of  cul- 
tural and  Informational  programs  for  those 
who  wish  to  view. 

Still  others  would  tell  us  that  the  value  of 
educational  television  lies  in  its  ability  to 
reach  minority  groups  in  need  of  specialized 
training.  Continuing  adult  education,  they 
would  Insist,  is  the  area  on  which  ETV  must 
concentrate.  Literacy  programs,  series  for 
the  socially  neglected,  extension  covu-ses  for 


professionals  In  the  community  and  programs 
in  foreign  languages  should  be  the  work  of 
educational  television. 

The  needs  of  American  education,  how- 
ever, transcend  any  single  philosophy  for 
educational  television.  FTV  must  become 
as  many  things  as  possible,  depending,  in 
each  instance,  on  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  the  needs  of  the  station.  There  can  be 
no  single  philosophy  for  educational  tele- 
vision, and  it  is  diversity  itself — among  sta- 
tions— that  will  strengthen  the  national 
effort.  Educational  television  must  become  a 
service;  its  properties  and  goals  should 
change  from  day  to  day  to  day  and  from 
city  to  city. 

Three  fundamental  needs  in  educational 
television  persist,  and  the  future  of  EIV 
will  depend  on  these  issues. 

Educational  television  stations  have  no 
firm  financial  base  on  which  to  operate.  The 
United  States  Is  unique  In  the  world  because 
its  commercial  broadcasting  system  is  a 
giant  in  comparison  with  Its  educational  and 
information  service.  We  have  been  careful 
to  define  what  educational  television  stations 
may  not  do,  but  we  have  not  clearly  described 
methods  by  which  they  may  support  them- 
selves and  expand.  Television  Is  as  expensive 
as  It  is  useful,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
expect  noncommercial  educational  licensees 
to' exist  without  a  basic  financial  structure. 
This  is  not  to  propose  Federal  support  for  all 
of  educational  television,  but  it  is  to  sug- 
gest that  we  examine  the  areas  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  assist,  as  we  have 
asFlsted  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
other  specialized  fields. 

Continuity  of  growth  must  be  assured. 
Educational  television  has  passed  through 
two  important  phases.  The  first  Included 
the  establlshmerrt  of  a  few  stations,  and  the 
recognition  of  ETV  as  an  instrumentality  of 
Importance.  The  second  was  the  activation 
of  many  stations  across  the  country,  their 
organization  Into  a  single  body  of  educa- 
tional telecasters,  and  the  establishment  of 
distribution  systems  for  programing. 

The  next  phase  for  ETV  is  that  of  expan- 
sion. The  agencies  and  foundations  that 
have  supported  the  movement  from  the  start 
will,  it  Is  hoped,  continue  to  contribute  to 
its  growth.  Networking  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
tual interconnection  will  change  during  the 
next  number  of  years  from  being  statewide 
or  regional  to  national.  Interconnection 
among  educational  television  stations  is  es- 
sential. If  the  medium  Is  to  provide  the  na- 
tional service  of  which  it  Is  capable.  Efforts 
are  being  made  now  toward  this  linkage. 

For  the  stations  themselves,  the  costs  are 
prohibitive,  but  the  advantages  of  a  network 
are  such  that  ways  must  be  found  to  support 
the  operation. 

Additional  stations  must  be  activated 
across  the  country.  Some  cities  already  use 
more  than  one  ETV  station,  but  40  percent 
of  the  country's  population  Is  not  within 
reach  of  an  educational  signal.  While  the 
All-Channel  Receiver  Act  will  act  as  encour- 
agement toward  station  activation,  all  other 
sources  must  be  tapped  to  stimulate  smaller 
communities  toward  the  establishment  of 
local  ETV  stations.  I  believe  the  FCC  was 
wise  in  July  of  this  year  when  it  developed  a 
new  allocations  plan  calling  for  more  than 
600  ETV  reservations.  There  is  need  for  that 
many  educational  stations. 

Educational  television  must  be  stimulated 
to  produce  a  continuously  better  product. 
The  outcome  of  education  Is  the  enlighten- 
ment of  citizens;  the  output  of  any  broad- 
casting service  Is  its  programs.  Therefore, 
It  is  the  mission  of  educational  television  to 
produce  and  distribute  enlightening  pro- 
grams. Since  there  Is  Intense  competition 
among  broadcasters  for  the  attention  of 
viewers,  it  is  clear  that  ETV  programs  must 
be  nothing  short  of  excellent.     Because  of 
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stringent     budgets,     ETV     programs     have 
Hardly  reached  this  level. 

Instructional  libraries  and  program  centers 
must  be  nurtvired  for  the  good  of  all  ETV 
stations.  Regional  centers  for  educational 
programs  should  undoubtedly  be  developed 
to  serve  stations  at  local  levels,  and  part  of 
the  xmderpinnlng  of  these  centers  could 
well  be  a  federal  responsibility.  It  warrants 
serious  consideration. 

The  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act 
has  now  been  operating  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  Its  5-year  period  will  expire  In  the 
next  Congress.  What  has  been  the  impact 
of  this  act  on  the  development  of  educational 
television?  Should  the  celling  limitation  of 
$1  million  to  one  State  be  raised?  Should 
the  matching  funds  formula  be  modified? 
Should  the  formula  pertaining  to  intercon- 
nection costs  be  changed  so  as  to  encourage 
the  early  development  of  a  nationwide  in- 
terconnected educational  television  system? 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  have  a  full  examina- 
tion made  of  this  entire  subject  matter  In  the 
very  near  future.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  two  agencies 
charged  with  the  administrative  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Educational  Television  Facilities 
Act,  will  be  asked  to  submit  their  views  and 
recommendations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  individuals  and 
groups  Interested  in  educational  television 
will  put  their  minds  to  work  on  this  sub- 
ject so  that  a  meaningful  analysis  and  ap- 
propriate action  can  be  taken  to  assure  the 
continued  expansion  and  development  of  this 
significant  service  to  the  public. 


Report  on  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  ?2,  1965 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  part  of  my  report  on  the  89  th  Congress, 
this  summary  of  my  2 -week  trip  to  Asia 
might  be  of  interest.  This  was  a  most 
informative  mission  and  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  all  of  the  impressions  I  re- 
ceived in  such  a  short  address.  My  offi- 
cial purpose  was  to  attend  the  11th  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Anti-Communist  League  which  met  in 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  on  Septem- 
ber 7-11. 

Before  going  to  Manila,  however,  I  vis- 
ited Japan.  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of 
China.  Japan  is  the  industrial  colossus 
of  the  Orient  and  is  western  in  most  re- 
spects. They  are  currently  gripped  by 
a  strong  wave  of  pacifism  which  seems 
to  restrain  the  actions  of  the  goverrunent 
leaders  in  relation  to  Communist  threats. 
Ambassador  Edwin  O.  Reischauer  told 
me.  however,  that  he  has  noted  a  slight 
movement  of  the  Japanese  people  into 
the  realization  that  they,  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, must  respond  to  the  Communist 
challenge  in  Asia.  Mr.  Reischauer  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  I  met  and 
has  served  this  post  since  1961. 

Two  days  in  Korea  proved  to  be  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  entire  trip. 
The  APACL  Freedom  School  is  located 
in  Seoul,  and  is  just  beginning  to  func- 
tion. It  is  a  part  of  the  anti-Commu- 
nist response  which  the  free  nations  of 


Asia  have  developed  in  their  efforts  to 
cope  with  Communist  propaganda  and 
political  subversion.  I  was  the  guest  of 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  and  his  polit- 
ical leader  and  adviser,  Jong  Pil  Kim. 
Korea  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  12 
years  since  the  Korean  war  ended.  They 
are  one  of  our  very  stanchest  allies  and 
have  responded  well  to  the  call  for  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

A  highlight  of  this  tour  was  a  heli- 
copter trip  to  Panmunjom  where  the 
negotiators  still  meet  regularly  but  re- 
solve little.  One  of  the  officers  humor- 
ously referred  to  it  as  "Uncle  Mao's  Ding 
Dong  School"  since  little  results  in  the 
negotiations  except  the  Red  tirades  and 
their  lengthy  philosophical  lecturing  of 
the  free  world  representatives.  As  of 
that  date,  33,182  violations  have  been 
charged  by  the  Communists  and  each 
must  be  investig^ated. 

Panmunjom  an^^later  visits  to  Corregi- 
dor,  Bataan,  Hong-Kong  and  the  U.S. 
cemetery  in  Manila  where  17,000  Amer- 
icans are  laid  at  rest  give  mute  testimony 
to  former  war  efforts. 

VISIT    WITH    CHIANG    KAI-SHEK 

In  the  Republic  of  China,  you  are  once 
again  on  the  edge  of  the  Communist 
world.  Quemoy  and  Matsu  well  up 
memories  of  the  Eisenhower  confronta- 
tion in  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  our  7th 
Fleet's  response  to  put  down  the  Red 
Chinese  threat  to  invade  Formosa.  An 
hour  with  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  cer- 
tainly must  rate  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  experiences  of  my  life.  He 
was  a  world  figure  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
it  was  stimulating  to  compare  views  with 
the  78-year-old  statesman.  Inciden- 
tally, he  looked  more  like  a  man  of  65. 
The  Generalissimo  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  insistence  by  American 
leaders  that  there  be  negotiations  in 
Vietnam.  His  view  was  that  the  offer  of 
negotiations  was  fine  and  honorable  but 
"to  drum  at  tiiis  request  week  after  week 
is  wrong  because  Asians  misunderstand 
our  purposes  and  the  Vietcong  will  be- 
come cocky." 

Madame  Chiang  was  in  the  United 
States  during  this  time  and  upon  my 
return  she  called  the  office  and  invited 
me  to  a  private  interview  at  her  Wash- 
ington hotel.  These  two  persons  cer- 
tainly must  be  niunbered  among  the 
great  i>atriots  of  the  world. 

Th3  Republic  of  China  Is  going  forv/ard 
with  great  refoniis,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  land  and  agriculture.  The  Red 
Chinese  still  shell  the  offshore  islands  at 
intermittent  periods  and  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  of  course  have  two  major  inter- 
national interests:  exclusion  of  Red 
China  from  the  U.N.  and  an  eventual 
overthrow  of  the  mainland  Chinese  Com- 
munist oppressors. 

APACL    CONFEHENCE 

The  conference  itself  presented  an  op- 
portunity to  exchange  ideas  with  men 
and  women  from  all  over  the  world. 
Every  continent  was  represented  and  all 
seemed  gripped  with  one  concern,  world 
communLsm.  That  America  is  the  hope 
of  the  free  world  was  etched  on  their 
every  pronouncement  and  expression  of 
hope.  There  were  about  20  of  us  includ- 
ing Walter  Judd  and  Prof.  David  Rowe 
of    Yale   who   represented    the   United 
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States.  The  keynote  address  was  de- 
livered by  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman,  of  Thailand.  This  nation  Is  a 
good  example  of  the  changing  sentiment 
among  so-called  nonallned  nations  a 
few  years  ago  ThaUand  was  barely  inter 
ested  in  the  APACL  but  now  that  the 
designs  of  Red  China  are  clearer  to  them 
they  are  steadfast  antl-Communlsts. 

Excitement  and  tension  was  focused 
on  the  Pakistan-India  war  which  broke 
out  while  delegates  from  those  nations 
were  on  their  way  to  Manila.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  no  rancor  except  for 
the  usual  denunciations.  Each  nation 
obviously  thought  the  other  was  the 
aggressor. 

A  particularly  Interesting  opportunity 
was  offered  when  I  was  able  to  discuss 
Asian  problems  with  Rufino  J.  Cardinal 
Santos,  who  was  just  leaving  for  the 
Vatican  Ecumenical  session.  Cardinal 
Santos  is  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  and 
is  extremely  competent  In  the  field  of 
anticommunism. 

The  APACL  Conference  was  a  great 
success.  I  had  met  with  many  of  these 
anti-Communist  leaders  before.  They 
approach  their  work  in  dead  seriousness. 
Expressions  of  strong  support  for  Amer- 
ican efforts  in  Vietnam  were  Included 
in  the  many  resolutions. 

TRIP  TO  VIETNAM 

It  would  go  Without  saying  that  the 
highlight  of  the  trip  was  the  3  days  spent 
m  Vietnam.  It  gives  you  a  feeling  of  the 
unreal.  A  nation  at  war  but  not  In  the 
traditional  sense  of  a  frontline  with 
opposing  forces  on  each  side.  The  Viet- 
cong are  everywhere  and  most  skii-mishes 
are  in  the  southern  delta  section,  far  re- 
moved from  North  Vietnam.  The  Com- 
munists use  selective  terrorism  to  un- 
nerve the  people.  Bombs  are  hurled  into 
restaurants  and  hotels.  Yet  the  city  of 
Saigon  flourishes,  showing  its  Fiench 
culture.  School  girls  sing  merrily  on  the 
way  home.  An  air  of  determination  pre- 
vails. 

I  came  away  with  a  very  healthy  re- 
spect for  the  Vietnamese  people.  Like 
most  of  the  youthful  nations  In  Asia 
they  are  faced  with  the  herculean  task 
of  improving  economic  and  political 
stability  while  at  the  same  time  devoting 
a  major  part  of  their  time  to  staving  off 
Communist  efforts  to  take  over  their 
nation.  No  American  can  fully  appre- 
ciate what  it  means  to  have  the  dis- 
laiptions  which  these  people  face  in  their 
every  day  life.  The  United  States  of 
America  stands  as  their  only  hope  and 
one  strong  feeling  came  through  in  my 
discussions  with  hundreds  of  people 
there.  They  feel  we  are  committed- 
something  they  had  doubts  about  until 
President  Johnson's  strong  statement 
and  our  resolute  military  actions.  This 
has  been  a  morale  booster  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  they  In  turn  are  mak- 
ing more  headway  In  their  three-pronged 
economic,  militai-y  and  political  front. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  our  troops 
at  Bien  Hoa.  These  are  the  men  of  the 
famous  Big  Red  1,  the  1st  Division,  2d 
Brigade.  Their  officers  were  superb.  It 
is  comforting  to  know  there  are  men 
around  like  Col.  James  Simmons,  who 
commands  the  2d  Brigade.  More  Impor- 
tant, he  commands  the  respect  of  those 
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who  are  there  in  such  a  difficult  situa- 
tion The  sound  of  artillery  firing  in  the 
background  punctuated  the  briefing 
session.  A  tour  of  the  facilities  would 
have  made  any  American  duly  proud. 

Let  me  give   you   just  one  example. 
Bien  Hoa  is  not  exactly  a  garden  of  Eden. 
To  dump  several  thousand  men  at  this 
strategic  point  and  then  build  the  base 
around  them  is  quite  an  endeavor.    I  was 
there  on  September  12,  and  you  would 
have  thought  the  camp  was  at  least  a 
year  old  instead  of  a  scant  half-dozen 
weeks.    Morale?    Think  of  this.    It  was 
in  the  monsoon  season,  and  the  mud  re- 
minded one  of  red  North  Carolina  clay. 
Lumber  had  been  requisitioned,  but  it 
could    not    be    obtained    expeditiously. 
This  is  no  fault  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment.     The    officers    and    men.    being 
Americans  with  gumption  and  the  spirit 
of  Yankee  Ingenuity,  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.    They  used  their 
pay   to   purchase   lumber   from   nearby 
Vietnamese  farmers  and  then  built  their 
own  mess  hall  and  facilities.    Even  more 
important,    they    constructed    elevated 
wooden  floors  for  their  tents.    This  had 
a  great  psychological  Impact,  to  get  a 
bunk  off  the  muddy  ground  and  up  on 
a  dry  floor.    This  is  the  type  of  men  we 
have    there — no    beatniks,    draft    card 
burners,  or  protestors.    You  would  have 
been  proud,  as  I  was.    One  of  the  men  I 
met  was  Sgt.  Earl  J.  Moorehead,  whose 
home  Is  on  Route  6,  Cambridge. 

One  night  in  Saigon  I  listened  to  the 
Armed  Forces  radio  network.  The  disc 
jockey  was  signing  off  and  with  a  clear 
voice  said: 

Reminding  you  that  Vietnam  Is  the  place 
to  be — 

Small  items  but  Indicative  of  our  mo- 
rale and  commitment  there. 

I  have  heard  the  myth  repeated  often 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  a  weak  people, 
and  this  Is  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong 
place.  I  could  not  disagree  more.  Con- 
sider just  one  fact:  The  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple have  gone  through  20  full  years  of 
war  and  political  disruption,  and  yet 
there  is  not  one  significant  peace  move- 
ment in  their  nation.  Village  chiefs  In 
the  provinces  have  been  killed  one  by  one 
by  the  Vietcong.  Yet  others  immediately 
take  their  place.  The  Vietnamese  are  a 
sturdy  people,  and  freedom  will  prosper 
if  we  help  them  eradicate  the  Vietcong. 

In  my  convei-sations  with  the  officers, 
tix)ops.  and  the  Vietnamese  themselves, 
the  question  was  raised  dozens  of  times: 


Do  the  Llppmanns  and  the  teach-ins  rep- 
resent thinking  back  in  America?  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  had  just  that  week  written 
a  very  negative  article  on  American  par- 
ticipation In  Vietnam,  and  all  of  these 
things  had  an  impact.  Of  course,  this 
was  before  the  current  wave  of  vocal 
anti-Vietnamese  protests,  so  they  prob- 
ably wonder  even  more  now. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  these 
few  highlights.  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  invited  me  to  lunch  and  we 
spent  2  interesting  horns  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  From  Korea  to  Hong  Kong, 
I  received  the  benefit  of  mihtary,  politi- 
cal and  economic  briefings  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  national 
leaders  of  the  respective  countries.  One 
of  the  indelible  impressions  received  was 
in  regards  to  the  high  caliber  of  the  men 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  Accustomed  to 
seeing  the  Washington  types,  I  frankly 
did  not  expect  to  see  such  hard-working, 
knowledgeable  people  in  our  diplomatic 
posts  wiiich  I  visited.  They  give  a  person 
confidence  which  Is  sometimes  hard  to 
gain  from  the  higher  level  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucrat.  Each  day  was  packed 
with  many  interesting  visits  ranging  from 
the  textile  mills  to  the  rice  paddies.  I 
did  not  want  a  planned  tour  and  made  up 
the  itinerary  after  my  arrival.  One  typi- 
cal day  in  Vietnam  was  like  this: 

Morning:  Visit  Tran  Quol  Buu,  presi- 
dent, Vietnamese  Confederation  of  Labor. 
Visit  Pham  Ba  Thuc,  president.  Em- 
ployers' Association.  Lunch  with  Am- 
bassador Lodge.  Afternoon:  Helicopter 
trip  to  Bien  Hoa  Air  Force  Base.  Eve- 
ning: Dinner  with  labor  attache. 

At  each  stop  on  the  trip,  I  met  a  wide 
variety  of  American  and  local  people. 
Consider  this  typical  guest  list  at  the 
dinner  referred  to  above  on  1  day  in 
Saigon: 

Mr.  Nguyen  Xuan  Phong,  Minister  of 
Labor;  Mr.  Tran  Quoc  Buu,  president,  Viet- 
namese Confederation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Nguyen 
Van  Thang,  vice  president,  Vietnamese  Con- 
federation of  Labor;  Mr.  Dam  Sy  Hlen,  pro- 
fessor, former  Minister  of  Labor  and  Minister 
of  Social  Welfare;  Mr.  Pham  Viet  Tuyen, 
editor,  Tu  Do;  Mr.  Ton  That  Thlen,  editor, 
Saigon  Dally  News;  Mr.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Rao, 
journalist  for  New  York  Times;  Col.  William 
H.  Crossen,  MACV;  Mr.  Alan  Strachan, 
Deputy  Director,  USOM;  Mr.  Leslie  Tlhaney, 
chief,  economic  section  of  Embassy;  Mr.  Mel 
Levlne,  political  officer;  Mr.  John  P.  Condon, 
first  secretary  of  Embassy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  was  able  to  meet  with  young  political 
leaders  in  each  of  the  nations. 
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All  in  all,  this  trip  was  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  and  rewarding  2  weeks  of  my 
life.  The  Asian  people  are  a  warm  and 
friendly  people.  They  look  to  us  for 
help  and  leadership.  You  can  well  be 
proud  of  what  we  Americans  are  doing  in 
Asia.  I  personally  hope  that  we  never 
let  them  down.  In  many  ways,  they  are 
more  realistic  than  we  are  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  better  understanding  of 
communism  than  we  in  America  do.  Tlie 
preamble  contained  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Communist 
League  declares: 

We,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  Asia, 
being  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  keenly  conscious  of  the  menace  of  Com- 
munist aggression  In  various  parts  of  the 
world,  look  upon  international  Communist 
imperialism  as  a  tyranny  working  for  the  en- 
slavement of  humanity  and  threatening 
world  peace.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
free  peoples  can  neither  compromise  nor  co- 
exist with  Communist  imperialism. 

Rather  to  the  point,  is  it  not?  They 
need  oiir  leadership  but  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  them,    I  certainly  did. 

Americans  must  not  grow  weary  at  our 
task.  We  are  like  the  watchman  at  the 
bridge  who  can  prevent  a  wreck.  Our 
duty  Is  clear.  We  cannot  escape  respon- 
sibility even  though  the  burden  is  great, 
the  hours  are  long,  and  relief  is  not  in 
sight — even  though  we  have  served  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  duty.  This  is  our 
challenge.  The  future  of  all  civilization 
depends  on  bur  response. 

At  this  point  I  wovJd  like  to  include 
with  these  remarks  the  speech  I  delivered 
at  the  conference: 

VOTING   EECOBD 

The  voting  record  which  is  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  cqn- 
talns  only  a  brief  identification  of  tne 
issue  because  of  space.  Upon  request,  my 
office  will  furnish  a  record  which  in- 
cludes further  detail  and  a  summariza- 
tion of  the  issue  involved  in  each  vote.  I 
will  personally  be  glad  to  explain  or  give 
additional  Information  on  any  particular 
issue.  Your  Congressman  was  present 
and  voted  on  all  major  issues  although  I 
missed  some  votes  due  to  important  com- 
mittfee  assigrunents  which  entailed  hear- 
ings outside  of  Washington.  My  Asian 
trip  and  personal  reasons  such  as  death 
in  the  families  also  accounted  for  sev- 
eral absences.  The  letters  "NV"  indi- 
cate these  absences  but  I  have  then  in- 
dicated how  I  would  have  voted  if 
present : 
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SeatlnR  the  Mliwlsslppl  delegation.. 

House  rule  changes 

New  York  election  contest - 

Barring  al<i  to  Nasser 

BarrlnK  aid  to  Nasser 

Recommit  Rold  reserve  bill 

Federal  Heserv-c  biuik  (told  reserves 

Anns  control  authorliatlon - 

Recommit  IDA j- Vil"  J" -Vi:.-" 

Inter- American  development  authorltaiion 

Recommit  HCUA  funds ---- 

House  Un-American  Acllvltlos  funds 

Recommit  Appaliwhla  bill 

Appalachla  blU 

Drug  abuse  control — 

Arts  Council  authorliatlon 


Roll- 

Vote 

call 

No. 

Ford. 

35 

Yoa. 

38 

Nay. 

39 

Yea. 

42 

Yea. 

43 

Yea. 

4S 

Yea. 

62 

Nay. 

M 

Nay. 

67 

Yea. 

68 

Nay. 

60 

Nay. 

62 

Yoa. 

63 

Nay. 

64 

Yea. 

66 

Yea. 

70 

NY-Nay. 

71 

Congressional  redlstrlcting 

Supreme  Court  pay  raise 

Supreme  Court  pay  raise ..^... 

Recommit  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 

Acreage-poimdage  tobacco  quotas 

Recoiuniit  Federal  school  aid 

Federal  school  aid 

Grants  to  help  older  people 

Water  resources  planning - — 

Manpower  training  program  extension 

Obscene  mall  return 

Saigon  Chancery  construction. 

Treasury-Post  Oflico  appropriations — .... 

Second  supplemental  appropriations. 

Medicare  bill  recommit 

Compulsory  medicare  bill — . .- 


Ye*. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
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Roll- 
caU 
No. 


Issue 


72 
74 
76 
78 
79 
82 
84 
85 

m 

87 

90 

92 

94 

96 

97 

99 

101 

104 

105 

109 

110 

112 

113 

116 

117 

119 

121 

123 

126 

127 

129 

130 

131 

132 

141 

142 

143 

145 

146 

147 

153 

155 

157 

162 

163 

164 

167 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

181 

182 

185 

188 

189 

193 

196 

197 

199 

203 

204 

205 

208 

209 

212 

214 

215 

216 

218 

219 

220 


Vote 


Arras  control  authorization 

Presidential  Inability  amendment "II" 

Ku  Klux  Klan  Investigation  funds "II 

Recommit  International  Monetary  Fund II         

International  Monetary  Fund I.IIIIII 

Water  pollution  control  funds IIIIII ' 

2d  supplemental  appropriations 

$942,000,000  helicopter  subsidy H" 

National  Council  on  arts  authorization II 

Community  health  services 

Mental  health  grants IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Vietnam  military  appropriations IIIIII 

Military  procurement  authorization " 

Space  program  funds,  NASA,  authorization IIIIIII"' 

Space  Program  Funds,  NASA,  authorization 

Health  research  facility  grants 

International  Cotlee  Agreement... I 

Recommit  AEC  authorization ^^^^^ilZlV^^im 

AEC  authorization IIIIIIIIII 

Foreign  aid  authorization '.'.'".V.VJi 

Foreign  aid  authorization VSSSSSL'.'.VJiV.V. 

Bar  sales  to  Sukarno  and  Nasser VJiVSS"".'.'.'.'^ 

Agriculture  appropriations IIIIIIIIII" 

State,  Justice,  Commerce  appropriations IIIIII 

Small  coal  mine  safety IIIIIII' 

Excise  tax  reduction '.'.V.'.'.'.'.V 

FAA  Administrator IIIIII.II 

Railroad  retirement  increase . IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Legislative  appropriations V.VSS.'.V." 

Export  control  continuation "III"' 

National  debt  limit  increase '.VJi'.'S- 

National  debt  limit  increase . IIII" 

Amend  Kennedy  film ^Ji^^^^^^^^^^]^^. 

Kennedy  film  showing "II 

Recommit  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department." 

Flousing  and  Urban  Development  Department I 

Hiring  congressional  interns .IIIIII' 

Vocational  student  loan  insurance III 

Agriculture  disaster  relief "IIIIII"! 

Baltic  States  resolution IIIIIII! 

Defense  appropriations IIIIII 

Area  redevelopment  extension I.IIIIII! 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  rule IIIIII! 

Rent  supplements IIII 

Remove  rent  supplements IIIIIIIIII] 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Voting  Rights  Bill  Rule 111111' 

Clean  elections  amendment HI 

Voting  rights  amendment IIIIIII 

Non-English-speaking  amendment I 

Recommit  voting  rights  bill.. IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Pass  voting  rights I  yea 

AEC  powe  lines IIIIIIIIIH    NV-^Nay 

Summer  Government  jobs IIIIIIIIII  NV^Yea 


Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

NV-Yea. 

NV-Yea. 

NV— Nay 

NV— Nay 

NV— Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

NV— Nay. 

NV— Nay. 

NV-Yea. 

NV— Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

NV-Yea. 

NV— Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Cigarette  Labeling  Act 

Amend  Coinage  Act 

Changing  coinage  system 

Armed  services  pay  raise 

Recommit  poverty  program  expansion 

Poverty  program  expansion 

Taft-Hartley  14(b)  rule 

Conference  report  on  medicare 

Conference  report  on  Housing  Act.. 

Conference  report  on  mental  health  grants 

Recommit  Taft-Hartley  14(b)  removal 

Taft-Hartley  14(b)  removal 

AEC  powerlines 

Highway  funds  authorization 

Police  Training  Act 

Prisoner  rehabilitation 

Recommit  voting  riglits - 

Conference  report  on  voting  rights 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Civil  service  retirement  increase V/S//S.'.....'...'..\  Yea! 


221 

222 

224 

226 

?28 

230 

234 

236 

236 

238 

239 

242 

243 

244 

246 

248 

249 

252 

253 

254 

255 

257 

259 

262 

263 

264 

265 

209 

296 

299 

301 

303 

304 

306 

307 

309 

310 

313 

316 

316 

320 

321 

322 

324 

325 

327 

328 

336 

337 

338 

339 

341 

342 

343 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

353 

354 

356 

357 

363 

366 

367 

376 

377 

378 

380 

381 

383 


Issue 


Military  construction  autliorizatlon    .. 

International  banks 

Interest  equalization  tax 

Interest  equalization  tax I.IIIIII 

District  of  Columbia  auto iiisuranoe  

Draft  card  mutilations IHH 

Regional  development ...Ill" 

Recommit  regional  development  ..I 

Regional  development... 

Nickel  duty  suspension. III 

Federal  Boxing  Commission.. .Ill  "" 

Foreign  aid  authorization 

Recommit  1966  farm  bill...  ' ' 

1965  farm  bill 

Reconnnit  Labor-H  EW  suppicinental  Appropriations 

vvostern  Hemisphere  limitations 

Immigration  Act 

Higher  Education  Act IIIIIIIIII 

School  aid  liberalization 

Rule  on  tarilT  bill .HI" " 

Removing  taritTs  on  Canadian  automobiles 

Health  education  aid._ 

High-speed  transportation.. Ill ' 

Military  construction  authorizatlon...III ' 

Military  construction  authorization.. 

Veterans  compensation  increase IHH 

Crime  Commission  funds... 

Foreign  aid  appropriation ..IHH 

Park  Service  concessions I.I""HHHI"  

Preserve  Governor's  poverty  program  veto" 

Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation I 

Patronage  employee  name  disclosure HI 

Nuclear  accident  indemnification * 

Defense  appropriations  conference  report   "H * 

Mississippi  contested  elections ."".II" 

Servicemen's  life  insurance IIIHIHI 

Anti-Communist  intervention IIIIIIII"" 

Water  pollution  control  funds 

Rivers  and  harbors. 

Florida  Cultural  and  Trade  CenttxV """""". 

Bank  holding  companies I 

Rural  water  and  Siinitation  loans  ruielllHHH 

Rural  water  and  siinitation  loans 

Recommit  air  pollution '      — -—- 

Air  Pollution  Act "H 

Discharge  District  of  Columbia  home  riife       ' 

District  of  Columbia  home  rule 

Strike  the  enacting  clause.  District  of  Columbia'bUi 

Substitute  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  

Recommit  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  

District  of  Columbia  home  rule IIIIII 

Immigration  conference  report I 

Recommit  Federal  pay  raise IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Federal  pay  raise IIIIIII 

Madison  Memorial  Library  recominltVjj" 

Madison  Memorial  Library HII 

Recommit  foreign  aid  appropriations 

Foreign  aid  appropriations 

Medical  library  facilities '.V.'.".  I 

Jefferson  National  Expan.sion  Mcmorlal.'.HI '  

Ryukyu  Islands  damages.. H.III 

Nevada  water  project IIIIIIIIII  ' 

Recommit  highway  environment  coiitrolHHHHH 

Highway  environment  control " 

Rule  on  sugar  bill IIIIII '' 

Recommit  sugar  bill 

Sugar  bill IIIIIIII 

Delete  National  Teachers  Corps ..'. """ 

Conference  report  on  Higher  Education  Act.IIIIIIIII 

River  and  harbor  conference  report 

Conference  Report  on  supplementai  appropriations 

Separate  vote  on  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project 

Conference  report  on  sugar  bill  


Vote 


Yea. 

Nay. 

NV-Nay. 

NV-Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

NV-Nay. 

NV-Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea, 

Yea. 

Yea, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

NV-Nay. 

NV-Yea. 

NV-Nay. 

NV-Yea. 

NV-Yea. 

NV-Nay. 

NV-Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

NV— Yea. 

NV-Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 


International  Food  and  Nutrition  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  many  Inquiries  being  received 
requesting  copies  of  S.  2157,  the  Inter- 
national Food  and  Nutrition  Act,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
this  statement  so  it  will  be  widely  avail- 
able to  persons  interested  in  their 
libraries,  as  well  as  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  departments. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2157 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  United  States  par- 
ticipation  and   leadership  In  an   interna- 
tional    eflfort     to     end     malnutrition     and 
human  want,  and  for  related  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
Anierica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Citation  and  Effective 
Date.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Inter- 
national Pood  and  Nutrition  Act  of  1965,  and 
shall  become  effective  upon  Its  enactment 
and  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Purposes. — The  pvu-pose  of  this  Act 
is  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  excess  produc- 
tion and  capacity  of  American  agriculture 
and  food  industries  and,  insofar  as  possible. 
In  cooperation  with  other  nations,  to  elimi- 


nate human  hunger  and  malnutrition 
throughout  the  world,  to  assist  underdevel- 
oped nations  in  increasing  their  own  produc- 
tion of  food  and  other  human  requirements, 
and  to  encourage  other  developed  nations  to 
participate  in  a  united  effort  to  eliminate 
want  as  a  potential  cause  for  International 
disputes,  aggression,  or  war. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  allocation  by  him  to  appropriate 
agencies  Including  an  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  addition  to  appropriations  for 
current  programs,  $500  million  for  fiscal  1966, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through 
fiscal  year  1970  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  Increased  by  $500  million  and  continu- 
ing at  the  fiscal  year  1970  level  through 
fiscal  year  1975,  for  the  following  purposes: 

(A)  Purchase  of  domestic  agrlculttiral 
products,  Including  high  protein  animal  and 
vegetable    fcx>ds,    and    payment    for    enrich- 
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ment  of  foods,  to  be  sold,  exchanged,  or 
donated  to  nations  without  adequate  nutri- 
tional supplies  for  their  citizens.  Including 
sales  on  long-term  credit,  sales  for  currencies 
not  convertible  into  dollars,  and  grants,  as 
may  be  necessary  In  consideration  of  the 
economic  condition  and  needs  of  each  recip- 
ient nation. 

(B)  Payments  for  such  processing,  en- 
richment, storage,  and  transportation  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable,  Including  loans 
or  grants  to  recipient  nations  for  such  ptir- 
poses  within  their  boundaries  where  neces- 
sary to  assure  preservation  and  countrywide 
distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

(C)  Expansion  of  the  United  States  Peace 
Corps  to  provide  persoiuiei  which  may  be 
usefully  employed  abroad  in  assisting  with 
distribution  and  In  training  citizens  of  re- 
cipient nations  In  handing,  storage,  prepar- 
ation, and  distribution  of  such  foods. 

(D)  Enlargement  of  rural  technical  as- 
sistance programs  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  colleges, 
universities,  firms,  foundations.  Individuals, 
and  government  departments  cooperating 
with  it  to  assist  underdeveloped  nations  in 
increasing  their  own  food  production,  or,  in 
areas  deficient  in  agricultural  resources,  In 
the  production  of  goods  exchangeable  for 
foods  through  sales  and  purchases  In  nor- 
mal trade  channels. 

(E)  Payment  of  the  additional  expenses 
of  departments  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  required  by  Increased 
operations  under  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
and  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  operating  costs  of  any  United  Nations 
agency  with  objectives  and  programs  im- 
plementing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  may  designate  a  di- 
rector of  the  International  food  and  nutri- 
tion (food-for-peace)  program,  create  such 
advisory  groups,  and  promulgate  such  regu- 
lations governing  the  administration  of  tills 
Act  as  he  deems  advisable,  including  regu- 
lations to  assure  proper  use  and  distribution 
of  foods  to  needy  in  recipient  nations. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  recommends  to  the 
President  that  he  negotiate  with  other  na- 
tions, through  his  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  expansion  of  the 
world  food  program  of  the  United  Nations 
or  other  multilateral  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  to  assume  as  much  responsibility 
for  world  freedom  from  hunger  as  possible 
with  the  participation  and  support  of  the 
United  States. 


Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen's  Report  to 
the  Second  District  on  the  1st  Session 
of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  my  constituents  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Minnesota  may  bet- 
ter understand  and  judge  the  actions  of 
this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  I 
have  prepared  a  brief  summary  of  major 
work  completed  this  year.  A  summary  of 
this  sort  is  essential  If  the  people  we  are 
here  to  represent  are  to  be  fully  Informed. 
This  report  cannot  include  an  account- 
ing of  all  the  several  hundred  bills  passed 
during  the  last  10  months,  of  course,  but 


it  is  intended  to  inform  about  important 
bills  passed  or  rejected. 

THE    OVEKALI.    PICTURE 

By  Virtually  everyone's  estimation,  in 
terms  of  quantity  this  has  been  the  most 
lawmaking  Congress  in  American  his- 
tory. In  10  months,  scores  of  old  and 
new  ideas  have  become  law.  No  other 
single  session  of  the  Congress  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  continuing  trend 
toward  centralization  of  governmental 
powers  in  the  National  Government  in 
Washington.  This  has  been  a  Congress 
devoted  to  slogans  instead  of  study  and 
characterized  by  pressures  rather  than 
by  perfection. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  this  Congress  also 
set  alltime  records.  Only  one  other  Con- 
gress in  our  history  spent  more — the  1942 
Congress  which  poured  $150  billion  into 
the  crucial  task  of  winning  World  War  n. 
The  89th  Congress  has  appropriated 
some  $118  billion,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  $106  billion  appropriated  last  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $12  billion  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  or  11.3  percent.  Around  half  of 
this  increase  is  for  the  many  Great  So- 
ciety domestic  ventures  now  underway. 

In  comparison  with  other  years,  our 
efforts  to  reduce  nonessential  spending 
have  not  been  as  successful,  I  regret. 
Only  a  bit  more  than  $2  billion  was 
trimmed  from  budgetary  requests,  in 
contrast  to  better  than  $10  billion  cut 
in  the  2  previous  years  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

In  terms  of  tlie  merit  of  the  far-reach- 
ing congressional  actions  taken  this  year, 
of  course,  each  constituent  will  want  to 
judge  for  himself. 

EXCISE   TAXES 

Excise  tax  reductions  fx)  total  around 
$4.8  billion  by  1969  were  voted.  There 
was  little  opposition  to  cutting  back 
these  regressive  taxes  Imposed  during 
wartime  on  many  items  ranging  from 
cosmetics  to  telephone  services.  How- 
ever, it  was  disturbing  to  many  of  us  to 
find  Congress  following  this  action  by 
raising  the  ceiling  on  our  national  debt 
to  $328  billion  in  order  to  permit  greater 
deficit  spending.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  such  contrary  fiscal  policies 
are  to  brinfi  the  Nation  nearer  bank- 
ruptcy by  overloading  the  debt  burden 
of  future  generations  and  to  encourage 
inflation,  a  curse  to  those  on  low  or  fixed 
incomeo  because  the  value  of  the  dollars 
they  earn  or  save  is  destroyed.  Such 
contrary  policies  additionally  aggravate 
oiu:  country's  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  and  contribute  to  the 
gold  flow  away  from  our  shores. 

APPALACHIAN      DEVELOPMENT,      REGIONAL 
]teVELOPMENT 

The  first  majot  Great  Society  measure 
to  clear  Congress^ln  1965,  this  new  law 
provides  $1.1  billidh  to  12  States  in  the 
Appalachian  area  iW  efforts  to  remedy 
economic  depression^  Approved  in  the 
House  without  chang«Mt  is  to  do  such 
things  as  build  roads  kad  restore  mar- 
ginal farmland  to  prodvction.  Some  17 
amendments  designed  to  itaprove  it  were 
rejected  by  the  House.       ^ 

Later  on  in  the  year.  Congress  decided 
to  set  up  another  omnibus  regional  de- 
velopment program  for  other  areas  said 


to  be  economically  distressed,  and  pro- 
vided another  $3.3  billion  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  spread  over  5  years.  Ap- 
palachia  can  share  in  this  one,  too.  An 
expanded  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration is  to  handle  it.  The  House  re- 
jected 14  amendments  during  debate  on 
this  scheme. 

IMMIGRATION 

Substantial  changes  have  been  made 
in  our  immigration  laws  which  should 
improve  on  the  old  national  origins  law 
under  which  we  operated  for  a  number 
of  years.  Under  the  new  system,  key 
preference  is  given  to  reuniting  families 
and  to  those  with  skills  needed  in  Amer- 
ica, while  protections  written  into  the 
law  should  assure  that  no  immigrant  ad- 
mitted will  deprive  an  American  worker 
of  a  job  nor  impair  wage  structures  and 
working  conditions.  Total  immigration 
is  increased  only  slightly,  and  no  more 
than  20,000  could  be  admitted  annually 
from  any  covmtry  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  first  ceiling  in  our 
history  is  imposed  on  immigration  from 
other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Presidents  Tnunan,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  all  sought  these  im- 
provements, which  will  hopefully  make 
diplomatic  dealings  easier  now  that  we 
have  moved  away  from  the  quota  system 
some  nations  interpreted  as  discrimina- 
tory. 

VOTING    RIGHTS 

In  the  face  of  evidence  that  Negro 
voters  continue  to  be  discriminated 
against  at  the  polls,  Congress  with  big 
majority  votes  enacted  a  bill  designed 
to  assure  all  Americans  of  their  funda- 
mental, constitutional  right  to  vote. 
While  some  of  us  would  have  preferred 
dealing  with  this  painful  and  difficult 
problem  in  different  legislative  fashion  to 
avoid  questions  of  constitutionality,  the 
mandate  imposed  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment is  clear.    This  amendment  reads: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shaU  not  be  denied  cw  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  Congress  shall  have  po^er  to 
enforce  tills  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Gratifying  to  many  of  us  was  the  in- 
clusion in  this  law  of  a  provision  we  had 
suggested  pertaining  to  Federal  voting 
frauds,  such  as  vote  buying,  ballot  stuff- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Guarantee  of  the 
right  to  vote  cannot  be  meaningful  un- 
less that  vote  is  fairly  counted. 

BDUCATION   MEASURES 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. Congress  passed  legislation  author- 
izing f imds  for  general  use  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  new  law, 
with  a  first-year  cost  of  $1.3  billion, 
gives  grants  to  some  94  percent  of  the 
Nation's  counties  to  assist  in  educating 
children  from  low-income  families. 
This  sweeping  program  passed  the  House 
with  1  minor  change  and  after  19 
other  amendments  were  rejected. 

Many  other  education  measures  re- 
ceived support  by  this  Congress.  The 
higher  education  program  established 
during  the  Elsenhower  years  was  renewed 
and  substantially  revised.     It  will  cost 
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about  $643  million  a  year  for  the  next  4 
years.  Congress  this  year  incorporated 
into  this  program  a  National  Federal 
Teacher  Corps.  Corps  members  will  be 
recruited,  trained,  and  fully  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  will  be  sent  by 
the  Federal  Education  Commissioner  to 
local  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
where  such  teachers  are  requested  and 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  poor 
children. 

Vocational  education,  manpower  train- 
ing, and  a  wide  variety  of  other  educa- 
tional programs  were  expanded  and  ex- 
tended. 

SOCIAL  SECURTTY   CHANGES 

With  first-year  costs  pegged  at  $6.5 
billion,  the  so-called  medicare  program, 
part  compulsory  and  part  voluntary,  be- 
comes partially  effective  July  1,  1966. 
The  compulsory  hospital  plan  has  raised 
fears  that  the  entire  social  security  sys- 
tem may  be  jeopardized  and  many  old- 
sters may  be  disappointed  by  its  inade- 
quacies. Younger  workers,  of  course, 
face  a  heavier  tax  burden — $35  billion 
alone  for  those  who  have  paid  nothing 
into  the  fund.  Within  a  few  years,  social 
security  payroll  taxes  for  both  employee 
and  employer  will  be  doubled. 

Fortiuiately,  overall  changes  made  do 
increase  social  security  benefits  to  older 
citizens  by  7  percent,  and  the  Kerr-Mills 
plan,  now  effective  in  Minnesota,  is 
expanded. 

FLOOD    CONTROL   LEGISLATION 

Included  in  flood  protection  legislation 
enacted  into  law  are  three  separate  items 
which  will  prove  most  helpful  to  south- 
western Minnesota.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  been  given  $150,000  to 
proceed  with  its  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  Miimesota  River  Valley  Basin. 
The  survey  is  designed  to  eye  such  mat- 
ters as  flood  and  pollution  control,  land, 
water  and  wildlife  conservation,  recrea- 
tion and  industrial  development.  Even- 
tually, the  siu-vey  should  contribute  to- 
ward the  sound  economic  development 
of  our  whole  region. 

Second,  some  $100,000  has  been  made 
available  to  plan  a  flood  control  diking 
project  at  Mankato  and  North  Mankato, 
the  site  of  some  of  the  worst  flooding 
during  this  spring. 

Third,  I  was  successful  in  amending 
the  omnibus  flood  bill  on  the  House  floor 
to  assure  the  people  of  the  Mankato  area 
that  the  Government  will  give  considera- 
tion to  expenses  they  have  incurred  this 
summer  in  constructing  flood  protection 
works  when  the  Government  figures  the 
local  costs  of  the  Federal  diking  project 
to  be  built  there  later  on. 

OMNIBUS  FARM  LEGISLATION 

Congress,  after  much  debate  and  soul 
searching,  passed  an  amended  ominibus 
farm  bill  extending,  with  some  changes, 
existing  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
wool,  and  cotton.  The  legislation  also  in- 
stitutes a  cropland  retirement  program 
patterned  after  the  old  soil  bank  plan, 
and  it  establishes  a  class  I  base  dairy 
plan.  A  formula  for  an  increase  in  the 
release  price  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration gram  was  not  written  into  the 
law,  though  it  would  have  been  a  definite 
improvement. 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

The  sugar  act  has  been  extended  to 
insure  domestic  growers  of  an  increase 
in  permitted  marketings,  but  Congress 
did  not  do  much  to  correct  the  compli- 
cated quota  system  which  gives  some  40 
percent  of  our  domestic  sugar  require- 
ments to  foreign  sugar  interests. 

RURAL  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Congress  established  a  new  program 
of  matching  grants  to  help  develop  water 
supply  and  waste  disEWsal  systems  in 
iTjral  areas,  including  sewage  systems  in 
towns  up  to  5,500  population. 

WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROLS 

Recognizing  present  serious  water 
shortages,  fish  and  wildlife  losses  from 
contaminated  streams,  and  increasing 
drinking  water  needs,  Congress  enacted 
new  legislation  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
serious  water  pollution  of  public  water- 
ways. States  are  supposed  to  establish 
water  quality  standards  and  related  en- 
forcement programs,  and  will  get  assist- 
ance with  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction and  with  related  needs. 

MONEY    CHANGES 

The  Congress  eliminated  a  require- 
ment in  existing  law  that  each  Federal 
Reserve  bank  maintain  gold  certificate 
reserves  valued  at  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  commercial  bank 
deposits  it  holds  in  order  to  free  some 
$4.9  billions  in  gold  to  meet  interna- 
tional claims.  Each  dollar  deposited 
now,  of  course,  has  less  gold  backing. 

Another  change  removes  the  silver 
content  from  quarters  and  dimes  and 
reduces  the  silver  in  half  dollars  to  40 
percent.  All  heretofore  have  contained 
90  percent  silver.  These  new  coins  are 
to  be  circulated  starting  arovmd  Christ- 
mastime. While  some  reduction  in  sil- 
ver may  be  necessary  to  covmter 
shortages,  totally  abandoning  the  use 
of  silver  in  favor  of  worthless  tokens 
runs  counter  to  the  lessons  of  history. 

NEW    DEPARTMENT    ESTABLISHED 

The  Nation's  11th  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment, to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, has  been  established,  though 
operation  of  more  than  60  Federal  pro- 
grams relating  to  urban  affairs  is  to  re- 
main in  other  jurisdictions,  including 
some  two-thirds  of  the  Government's 
existing  housing  programs.  The  new 
Secretary  has  not  yet  been  designated. 

FOREIGN    AID 

The  Congress  voted  $3.2  billions  in 
foreign  aid  this  year,  commendably  the 
smallest  sum  since  this  controversial 
program  was  started  in  1947.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  ban  on  aid  to  nations 
shipping  goods  to  North  Vietnam  pro- 
posed in  the  House  did  not  prevail  in 
the  Senate,  and  was  not  included  in  the 
final  legislation.  It  was  the  view  of 
many  that  any  shipping,  even  of  non- 
strategic  imports,  bolsters  the  economy 
of  North  Vietnam  and  contributes  to  its 
ability  to  continue  a  war  in  which  many 
American  fighting  men  are  losing  their 
lives. 

OMNIBUS    HOUSING 

This  $7  billion  city  catchall  housing 
package  includes  authorization  of  an  ad- 


ditional 60,000  units  a  year  for  several 
years  for  low-rent  public  housing,  and 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly,  col- 
lege students,  and  others.  It  also  creates 
a  program  entirely  new  to  our  country- 
Government  subsidized  rent.  Fortu- 
nately, this  new  wrinkle  created  so  much 
consternation  when  it  became  known 
that  many  thousands  of  middle-income 
Americans  could  receive  rent  assistance, 
Congress  later  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  rent  subsidies. 

PRESIDENTIAL    CONTINUITY 

A  Presidential  continuity  amendment 
was  approved.  It  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  nominate  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent when  the  ofiBce  is  vacant  and  at- 
tempts to  clarify  when  the  Vice  President 
should  become  Acting  President  due  to 
Presidential  disability.  If  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  our  States  within  7 
years,  it  will  become  our  25th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

This  much  debated  measure  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $320  million  for  the 
first  2  years  to  remove  junkyards  and 
billboards  along  interstate  and  primary 
highways,  but  costs  beyond  that  time  are 
not  known.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  given  power  to  withhold  10  percent  of 
a  State's  highway  funds  if  it  does  not 
comply  with  new  Federal  standards, 
though  this  punishment  may  be  waived 
if  he  finds  it  in  the  public  interest.  As 
many  as  18  States  may  have  to  amend 
their  constitutions  to  avoid  penalties, 
while  the  economic  impact  on  small  busi- 
nessmen using  billboards  to  attract  tour- 
ist trade  may  well  be  severe. 

POVERTY   WAR 

Despite  cries  from  citizens  in  every  part 
of  the  country  about  serious  and  ad- 
mitted defects  in  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty,  Congress  chose  to  ignore  the 
pleas  for  correction  and  Instead  doubled 
spending  for  this  year-old  program.  An 
additional  $1.8  billion  was  authorized  to 
be  spent.  It  is  now  reported  that  1  in 
every  19  employees  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  makes  over  $19,000  a 
year,  and  this  extravagant  situation  is 
likely  to  continue  until  the  legislative 
branch  exercises  more  careful  control 
over  a  program  with  the  worthwhile  ob- 
jective of  helping  the  poor,  but  primarily 
benefiting  politicians  and  bureaucrats  at 
present. 

ARTS    AND    HUMANITIES 

Also  established  is  a  National  Fomida- 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  which 
Is  to  provide  Federal  financial  aid  to  the 
visual  and  performing  arts  and  to  the 
humanities.  Some  $63  million  is  to  be 
spent  helping  artists  and  other  cultural 
groups  and  persons  between  now  and 
1968,  with  the  chairman  of  a  specially 
established  arts  endowment  to  hold  broad 
powers  in  making  recommendations  on 
requests  for  Federal  arts  funds. 

MILITARY,    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEE    PAY    RAISES 

A  military  pay  bill  designed  to  remedy 
the  inadequate  income  situation  of  so 
many  in  the  uniform  of  our  Nation  has 
been  enacted.  The  10.7-percent  increase 
goes  to  more  than  2.6  million  Americans 
on  active  duty  and  to  military  depend- 
ents.   The  need  for  this  increase  might 
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best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  those 
In  the  three  lowest  grades  of  our  militaiy 
services  have  been  receiving  less  pay 
than  the  school  dropouts  in  the  Job 
Corps.  Additionally,  low  pay  has  dis- 
couraged reenlistments  among  those  the 
United  States  has  spent  billions  to  train. 
Accordingly,  the  boost  may  actually  re- 
duce ultimate  defense  outlays. 

A  Federal  worker  pay  raise  of  3.6  per- 
cent also  was  voted.  In  a  preliminary 
vote,  some  of  us  succeeded  in  eliminating 
an  unwarranted  salary  increase  of  10 
percent  or  more  which  was  planned  for 
top  Federal  executives,  high-ranking 
judges  and  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
to  be  deplored  when  Government  officials 
use  the  needs  of  underpaid  Federal 
workers  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  their  own 
selfish  salary  betterment. 

PROTECTION    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 

Congress  has  agreed  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault  the 
President  or  other  high  Government  of- 
ficials, a  measure  proposed  by  many  of 
us.  Penalties  for  trying  to  hinder  or 
harm  any  of  these  individuals  would  be 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment  and, 
in  cases  of  most  serious  offense,  by  death. 

WORK    OF    MY    COMMriTEES 

This  was  an  especially  busy  and  de- 
manding year  for  me  due  to  my  increased 
responsibility  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber en  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee and  added  duties  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Our  Interstate  Committee  handled  the 
legislation  requiring  that  a  precaution- 
ary health  warning  be  carried  on  cigar- 
ette packages  and  cartons. 

The  Interstate  Committee  was  also 
given  the  task  of  establishing  a  3 -year 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  aid  locali- 
ties in  establishing  regional  medical  pro- 
grams where  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on 
combating  such  killers  as  heart  disease, 
stroke,  and  cancer.  The  program 
stresses  these  regional  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  medical  schools,  re- 
search institutions,  and  hospitals  are  to 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  local 
doctors,  administrators,  and  others.  Our 
committee  substantially  altered  this 
measure  from  the  original  proposal, 
which  sought  to  build  regional  medical 
complexes  around  the  counti-y. 

Another  interstate  bill  enacted  is  to 
control  air  pollution  from  automotive 
exhausts  and  to  authorize  a  national  re- 
search program  for  disposal  of  solid 
wastes  such  as  garbage,  rubbish,  and  so 
forth.  No  deadline  is  set  for  establlsli- 
ing  standards  for  car  exhaust  fumes. 

A  number  of  bills  expanding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
in  the  areas  of  mental  retardation  and 
mental  illness,  immunization  from  con- 
tagious diseases,  health  services  to  mi- 
grant workers,  and  public  health  nursing 
all  were  handled  by  our  busy  Interstate 
Committee,  as  were  proposals  for  aid  to 
medical  and  dental  schools  and  for  as- 
sistance to  students  in  the  health 
sciences. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  our 
committee's  work  toward  the  passage  of 
the  drug  abuse  control  law  which  pro- 
vides for  restrictions  on  the  manufactur- 


ing and  sale  of  such  drugs  as  "goof  balls" 
and  "pep  pills."  These  drugs  have 
tragically  started  some  youngsters  on 
the  rpad  to  lifetime  drug  addiction. 

In  our  District  Committee,  we  dealt 
with  a  multiplicity  of  home  rule  bills  for 
Washington,  worked  up  a  strong  anti- 
crime  bill  which  the  Senate  did  not  ac- 
cept, and  handled  many  other  matters 
dealing  with  our  Nation's  Capital. 

LEGISLATION  FAILING  TO  PASS 

The  following  legislation  did  not  re- 
ceive final  approval  in  this  first  session 
of  Congress,  but  will  doubtless  receive 
further  attention  next  year: 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  permits  States  to 
enact  right-to-work  laws. 

The  administration's  home  rule  plan 
for  Washington,  D.C. 

Legislation  such  as  I  have  introduced 
making  it  possible  for  Americans  to  vote 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  guaran- 
teeing the  States  their  right  to  decide  the 
composition  of  their  State  legislatures. 

Changes  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

Changes  in  minimum  wage  and  hour 
laws. 

Changes  in  the  secondary  boycott  law. 

Acceptance  of  an  income  tax  credit  for 
parents  or  sponsors  of  students  seeking 
a  college  education,  also  a  proposal  on 
which  I  have  sought  enactment  into  law. 

Legislat'on  introduced  by  many  of  us 
from  the  Midwest  assuring  an  adequate 
boxcar  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 


David  G.  Nagle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  memorial  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass., 
in  honor  and  memory  of  the  late  David 
G.  Nagle,  who  served  for  years  with  great 
distinction  as  associate  justice,  the  su- 
perior court,  being  the  great  trial  court 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  late  Justice  Nagle,  a  dear  and  val- 
ued friend  of  mine,  for  years  rendered 
dedicated  service  in  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  government.  His 
service  as  a  judge  covered  a  period  from 
1936  until  his  death  in  1960.  For  over 
11  years  of  this  service,  he  served  as  as- 
sociate jusUce  of  the  superior  court. 

During  ^s  years  of  service.  Judge  Na- 
gle lived  up  to  the  high  traditions  of  the 
Massachusetts  judiciary,  making  his  own 
contributions  to  the  dignity  and  strength 
of  the  court. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  an  address 
made  on  that  occasion  by  way  of  tele- 
phone: 

Your  honors,  Mr.  Justice  Hudson,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Murray;  Father  Nagle;  Mr.  Justice 
Kirk,  and  other  members  of  the  supreme 
Judicial    court;    Chief    Justice    Tauro,    and 


other  members  of  the  superior  court;  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  bar;  clerks  of  the 
court.  Edward  Keating  and  Thomas  Dorgan; 
Mrs.  Nagle,  and  your  loved  ones.  It  Is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing representative  of  the  judiciary  who 
sat  in  these  hallowed  halls  in  Judgment  of 
his  fellow  man  and  in  the  Interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Certainly,  those  of 
us  who  knew  our  beloved  friend.  Judge  Dave 
Nagle  best,  miss  him  the  most.  We  feel  his 
loss  because  we  knew  that  underneath  that 
quiet  and  humble  facade,  was  a  man  whose 
courage  was  unquestioned,  whose  under- 
standing and  intellectual  capacity  were 
superior  to  most,  and  whose  love  for  his 
family  and  his  frier ds  was  unsurpassed. 

The  following  quotation  of  Platus  is  most 
appropriate  this  day: 

"He  whom  the  Gods  favor  dies  young 
While  he  is  in  his  health 
Has  his  senses  and  his  judgment  sound." 

This  year,  In  our  new  Boston,  in  our  great  . 
commonwealth  and  in  this  magnificent 
country  of  the  United  States,  we  should  give 
pauEe  to  reflect  as  we  look  at  the  law,  those 
privileged  to  administer  Justice  and  our 
status  as  citizens  In  our  great  land.  Tlie 
law  has  given  us  new  horizons.  The  rights 
of  man  in  our  land  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. As  lawyers  and  those  Interested  In 
the  law,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  In  this  day  made  It  possible  for 
each  of  our  citizens  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
a  dynamic  society.  We  have.  In  fact,  opened 
new  horizons  because  we  have  applied  the 
principles  of  law  and  the  judicial  process  to 
the  needs  of  upgrading  our  society.  Our 
great  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  courts, 
working  together  as  equal  partners  of  the 
finest  Government  In  the  world,  have 
wrought  benefits  for  all  our  citizens.  We 
are  all  workirg  together  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system,  the  elim- 
ination of  slvuns,  the  reduction  of  crime,  the 
extension  of  voting  rights,  assistance  to  tha 
poor  and  needy,  and  comfort  to  our  aged. 

The  grave  responsibility  which  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  judges,  the  lawyers,  the 
legislators,  is  known  to  the  majority  of  our 
citizens.  Certainly,  most  of  our  citizens 
should  recognize  that  the-  magnificent 
achievements  we  see  today  In  our  Nation 
have  resulted  because  this  Government  of 
ours  and  those  who  govern  have,  by  legisla- 
tion and  by  the  Interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  constitutional  principles,  set  in  mo- 
tion a  new  era.  It  can  safely  be  s:\ld  that 
nowhere  else  In  the  world  Is  it  possible  for 
a  citizen  to  express  himself  so  freely  without 
fear  of  reprisal  by  his  Government,  ^hy  is 
this  so?  To  a  great  extent  It  Is  because  of 
the  courage  and  indcpsndence  of  our  courts 
and  those  who  serve  as  Justices,  many  of 
whom  I  recognize,  are  serving  at  great 
sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales  that  led  the  way  In  the  landmark  case 
in  Broun  v.  Bojrd  of  Educr.tiorj.  It  was  our 
courts,  by  Insisting  on  the  right  to  picket, 
to  protest  peaceably  and  to  demonstrate  thnt 
enabled  the  movement  for  racial  equality  to 
achieve  its  strength. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  and 
State  courts,  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
this  new  era  because  they  have  protected  the 
rights  of  all  our  citizens.  The  courts  are 
playing  a  leading  part  on  the  Judicial  level 
in  the  fight  to  protect  the  underprivileged. 
Our  courts  have  insisted  on  the  due  process 
of  law,  have  Insisted  on  fair  trials  and  have 
Insisted  on  the  right  to  counsel. 

Our  beloved  CJovernment  has  enabled  us 
to  move  forward  because  of  the  rule  of  law. 
Our  citizens  must  recognize  the  rule  of  law 
for  what  It  Is — is  something  to  be  cherished 
and  obeyed.  For  it  is  not  morally  justifiable 
to  break  the  law  openly  and  notoriously, 
even  If  we  feel  that  any  law  Is  not  correct. 
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Tlie  courts  and  those  of  us  who  are  elected 
oflficials  must  not  be  reluctant  to  meet  law- 
lessness quickly  and  firmly.  For  "where  law 
ceases,  tyranny  starts."  Or  on  the  American 
scene,  in  the  historical  utterance  of  Patrick 
Henry,  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 
We  caruiot  maintain  our  society  in  the  face 
cf  wanton  public  disregard  for  law  and 
order.  I  am  sure  the  sober-thinking  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  recognize  this,  and  our 
courts  will  continue  to  lead  the  way  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  all  our  citizens  regard- 
less of  their  race,  creed  or  color. 

We  have  an  obligation  as  citizens  to  sup- 
port our  Government,  and  our  elected  offi- 
cials and  our  courts.  Certainly,  while  our 
youth  and  the  best  in  our  Nation  are  giving 
iheir  lives  for  the  defense  of  democracy  in 
Vietnam,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  aid  in  every 
way,  and  not  confuse  and  deprecate  their 
efforts.  Our  national  conscience  should  re- 
quire us  to  do  no  less.  Our  debt  and  our 
obligation  to  our  fighting  men  in  all  our 
armed  services  has  never  been  greater  than 
it  is  today. 

We  are  at  the  beginning,  not  at  the  end, 
of  a  great  era.  We  are  stri\ing  to  uplift  our 
poor  and  underprivileged.  We  are  striving 
to  wipe  out  misery.  We  need  to  do  much 
more  if  we  are  to  attain  these  goals. 

We  can  take  pride  in  our  democracy.  We 
can  take  pride  because  it  is  a  moving  force 
for  good  in  the  world.  We  can  take  pride 
because  we  recognize  the  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  govern  our  actions.  We  can 
take  pride  because  our  Judges  administer  the 
law  without  fear  or  discrimination  or  preju- 
dice. We  can  take  pr^de  becaiise  we  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  our  police  forces 
should  be  trained  and  equipped  to  prevent 
crime  and  apprehend  lawbreakers.  We  in 
Government  have  great  responsibilities, 
challenges  iindreamed  of  decades  ago.  It  is 
how  we  meet  these  challenges  when  the  his- 
tory of  our  day  is  written  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  our  efforts  have  been  worth- 
while. 

It  is  well  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
life  and  memory  of  our  late  friend,  Judge 
David  G.  Nagle. 

Honorable  and  trustworthy.  Judge  Nagle 
led  a  dedicated  life  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  whose  no- 
bility of  character  was  an  inspiration  for  all 
others  to  follow. 

Judge  Nagle  did  much  to  serve  his  fellow- 
man;  we  should  do  no  less. 

Huxley's  words  were  never  more  appropri- 
ate: 

Be  not  afraid,  ye  waiting  hearts  tliat  weep. 
For  God  still  giveth  hfs  beloved  sleep. 
And  if  an  endless  sleep  he  wills,  so  be  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  permission  grtinted  on  Friday, 
October  22,  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  the  following  record  of  press 


conference  statements  by  the  joint  Sen- 
ate-House Republican  leadership; 

The  JomT  Sen\te-House  Republican 
Leadership 

FOR   THE   senate 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  leader. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  whip. 

BotJRKE  B.  Hickenlooper,  chairman  of  the 
policy  committee. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Thruston  B.  Morton,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican senatorial  committee. 

FOR   THE  HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  leader. 

Leslie  C.  Arends,  whip. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  chairman  of  the  policy 
committee. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  ranking  member,  Rules 
Committee. 

Bob  Wilson,  chairman.  Republican  con- 
gressional committee. 

Charles  E.  Goodell,  chairman,  commit- 
tee on  planning  and  research. 

presiding  officer 

Ray  C.  Bliss,  the  Republican  national 
chairman. 

Foreword 

This  legislative  year  marks  the  fifth  year 
of  existence  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican leadership  established  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
in  January  1961. 

The  format  remains  that  of  issuing  policy 
statements  on  subjects,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, usually  in  the  form  of  a  press  confer- 
ence by  Senator  Dirksen  and  Representative 
Ford.  Occasionally,  releases  were  made 
without  the  press  conference  or  by  some 
other  member  of  the  leadership. 

The  membership  was  incTeased  by  one 
member  this  year  with  the  addition  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Planning 
and  Research,  Charles  E.  Goodell.  During 
the  session  the  leadership  was  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  Clarence  J.  Brown,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Joint  leadership. 
Representative  H.  Allen  Smith  thereby  suc- 
ceeded to  the  leadership  as  ranking  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. During  the  year  the  meetings 
were  presided  over  by  Republican  National 
Committee  Chairman  Dean  Burch  and  his 
successor,  Ray  Bliss. 

During  this  year  Robert  Humphreys,  who 
served  with  great  devotion  and  efficiency  as 
the  staff  consultant  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership  since  Its  in- 
ception, was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  be- 
cause of  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Humphreys 
died  on  October  15.  The  Joint  Leadership 
mourns  the  passing  of  this  irreplaceable  col- 
league. At  the  time  of  his  death.  Columnist 
David  Lawrence  paid  him  this  richly  de- 
served tribute:  "He  made  a  deep  Impression 
here  in  the  National  Capital  as  an  honest 
and  conscientious  worker  In  the  field  of  poli- 
tics •  •  •  he  was  one  of  those  anonymous 
workers  whose  services  over  the  years  have 
been  Invaluable  to  the  Republican  Party." 

The  members  of  the  Joint  leadership  are 
members  of  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  a  new  idea  in  party  politics. 
Dviring  this  session  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee held  three  sessions,  formed  five  task 
forces,  and  approved  three  task  force  reports. 
All  Indications  are  that  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee  wUl  continue  as  a  pos- 
itive force  in  the  examination  of  party 
policy  and  party  operations. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  leadership  state- 
ments for  1965  are  being  published  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  They  appear  on  the  following 
pages  and  are  indexed  as  to  the  issue  covered. 


Berlin  Wall 

(By     the    Joint    Senate-House     Republican 
Leadership,  August  13,  1965) 

August  13  marks  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  a  tragedy  in  American  foreign  relations 
and  a  Uagedy  for  all  mankind — the  erection 
of  one  of  man's  most  hated  and  degrading 
structures,  the  Berlin  wall.  The  wall  is  an 
insult  to  all  of  mankind.  It  Is  an  ugly 
reminder  that  the  Communists  cannot  com- 
mand the  voluntary  allegiance  of  those 
trapped  by  terrible  circumstance  within  their 
borders. 

In  1961,  the  Communists  violated  the  Four 
Power  Agreement,  a  pledge  among  nations, 
and  they  violated  man's  sense  of  individual 
diversity,  a  pledge  among  all  men,  when  they 
constructed  their  cold  cement  edifice.  Now, 
4  years  afterward,  the  wall  has  been  warmed 
many  times  over  by  the  blood  of  courageous, 
imprisoned  men  who  have  sought  escape  from 
mistrust,  compulsion  by  force,  and  deaden- 
ing conformity. 

The  lust  for  freedom  of  the  east  German 
people  has  sent  unnumbered  hundreds  under, 
through,  and  over  the  wall  in  quest  of  this 
freedom.  In  order  to  Join  with  their  families 
and  friends  in  the  West  and  escape  the  tyran- 
ny of  Communist  government,  these  men 
have  matched  bravery  and  Ingenuity  against 
the  fiendish  traps  and  obstacles  concocted  by 
the  Communists.  Many  German  people  have 
died  by  the  bullets  of  Communist  rifles  when 
they  sought  to  escape. 

It  is  a  great  Irony  that  man's  response  to 
the  wall,  the  escape,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  and  important  actions  to 
all  freedom-loving  men.  We  feel  a  common 
bond  with  the  stifled  individuals  behind  the 
wall,  and  every  freeman  identifies  with  the 
individuals  who  are  compelled  by  conscience 
nnd  blessed  with  the  opportunity  to  escape. 

Tragically,  as  more  men  have  escaped  and 
more  men  have  died,  the  wall  has  been  forti- 
fied and  enlarged  with  cement,  wire,  and  ex- 
plosives. Yet  one  remains  confident  that  the 
bravery  and  genius  of  such  men  will  not  be 
defeated  by  a  wall. 

The  return  of  freedom  and  unity  to  all  the 
German  people  must  remain  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
until  the  wall  is  no  more. 

Cost  of  Living 

(By  Senator  Dirksen,  August  5,   1965) 

The  most  recent  figures  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing convey  disheartening  news.  For  the 
third  month  in  a  row  a  substantial  increase 
in  living  costs  were  registered.  The  increase 
to  date  in  1965  has  been  four  times  the  in- 
crease during  the  same  period  of  1964. 

The  month  of  June  showed  the  biggest 
increase  in  23  months.  Food  prices  alone 
rose  2  percent.  The  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 
group  was  up  10  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Food-store  prices  In  the  Washington  area 
bring  these  statistics  to  life.  For  instance, 
in  one  chainstore  since  June  1964  the  cost 
of  smoked  ham  has  risen  from  43  cents  per 
pound  to  59  cents  per  pound.  At  another 
chainstore,  the  past  13  months  have  seen  a 
rise  in  the  cost  of  rib  steaks  of  22  cents  per 
pound,  while  boneless  chuck  roast  has 
zoomed  from  49  cents  per  pound  to  85  cents 
per  pound.  Pork  chops  at  another  chain- 
store  have  nearly  doubled  in  price,  from  69 
cents  per  pound  in  June  of  1964  to  todays 
price  of  $1.19  per  pound.  The  same  store 
in  the  same  period  has  seen  bacon  more  than 
double  in  price,  from  49  cents  to  $1.05  per 
pound. 

There  are  signs  of  continued  pressures 
affecting  not  only  the  price  of  food  but  also 
a  broad  range  of  commodities  and  services. 
Wholesale  prices,  following  a  6-year  period 
of  stability,  have  risen  2  percent  In  the  past 
year.  On  top  of  this,  the  Labor  Department 
reports  that  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
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year  the  Increases  granted  In  wage  settle- 
ments have  averaged  4  percent — well  above 
the  administration's  guldepost  of  3.2  percent. 
And  that  will  tend  to  push  prices  up  even 

more. 

In  spite  of  these  disquieting  signs,  the 
press  reports  that  "Administration  spokes- 
nien  •  •  *  said  they  were  not  worried  by 
the  recent  surge  in  consumer  prices."  These 
sentiments  are  not  shared  by  the  American 
housewife,  the  wage  earner  with  a  family  to 
feed,  the  poor,  the  retired,  and  others  who 
live  on  fixed  Incomes.  Perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  reminded  of  that  portion  of 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  in  which  he 
said,  "Our  continued  prosperity  demands 
continued  price  stability." 

The  inflationary  trend  offsets  the  billions 
being  expended  In  the  highly  publicized  war 
on  poverty. 
Food  prices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  chainstores 


June 
19G4 

July 
1905 

Chainstore  A: 

Fryers,  logs  (per  pound) 

Fryers,  breasts  (ikt  pound).. - 
Smoked   hams,   fully  cooked 
(xtor  nound)             --- 

$0.37 
.43 

.43 
.60 
.91 

.49 
.26 
.29 

.57 

.09 
.49 

.95 
.79 

$0.55 
.59 

Mi><1iiini  lri*sh  slirinin    - 

.H9 

2  doicn  UU"BO  OEES 

.95 

Chainstore  H: 

Chuck  roast,  boneless  (i>er 

Fryers,  whole  (per  pound) 

Frvcrs,  cut  .    

.39 
.43 

Uib  stenks,  7-inch  cut  (per 
nound)                      ..... 

.79 

Chainsitore  C: 

Pork  chops  (i)cr  pound) 

1.19 

1.0.S 

Chainstore  1): 

Porterlioiu^  steak,  USDA 
choice  (nor  i>ound)  -        

1.49 

Round  steak  (per  pound) 

1.35 

Cuba 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  May  20. 

1965) 

Today  Is  the  63d  anniversary  of  Cubar  In- 
dependence. On  May  20,  1902,  Cuba  as- 
sumed the  status  of  an  Independent  Re- 
public with  the  Inauguration  of  its  first 
president. 

On  this  anniversary,  we  call  for  the  re- 
establlshment  of  Cuba's  Independence. 
Since  late  1960  the  present  government  of 
Cuba  has  been  a  military,  economic,  and 
political  vassal  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today 
thousands  of  foreign  Communist  military 
personnel  remain  on  Cuban  soil.  Cuba's 
rulers  continue  to  serve  the  purposes  of  an 
alien  system  by  carrying  on  a  campaign 
of  terrorism,  sabotage,  subversion,  and  spo- 
radic warfare  against  their  neighbors,  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  hemisphere  and 
threatening  the  security  of  all  American 
nations. 

The  policy  objective  of  the  present  admin- 
istration toward  the  Communist  government 
of  Cuba  has  been  ambiguous.  At  times  it 
has  been  described  as  "to  get  rid  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime  and  of  Soviet  Communist  In- 
fluence In  Cuba."  So  Mr.  Johnson  declared 
at  Midland,  Tex.,  on  September  30,  1962. 
At  other  times  it  has  been  described  as  "to 
Isolate  Cuba  *  •  •  to  frustrate  Its  efforts 
to  destroy  free  govornmcnts  and  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  communism  so  that  all  can 
see."  So  It  was  formulated  by  President 
Johnson  on  April  20.  1964. 

The  melancholy  events  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  a  forceful  reminder  that  neither 
objective  has  been  attained.  Cuba  has  not 
been  isolated,  nor  Is  it  rid  of  Castro  and 
Soviet  Communist  Influence.  Cuba  Is  the 
breeding  ground  for  Communist  subversion 
throughout  this  hemisphere. 

President  Johnson's  recent  statement  that 
we  "cannot  permit  the  establishment  of  an- 
other Communist  government  in  the  Western 


Hemisphere"  clouds  the  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration policy  toward  Cuba  still  further. 

The  administration  should  fix  clearly  so 
that  all  can  see  the  objective  of  Its  policy 
toward  Cuba.  The  isolation  of  the  Castro 
regime  and  the  prevention  of  the  export  of 
communism  from  Cuba  should  be  pursued 
more  vigorously  as  an  Immediate  policy  ob- 
jective. But  the  ultimate  objective  can  be 
nothing  less  than  the  elimination  of  the 
Communist  government  of  Cuba  and  the 
restoration  of  Independence  under  a  govern- 
ment freely  chosen  by  the  Cuban  people. 

This  objective  is  dictated  by  policies  sub- 
scribed to  ty  nil  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere at  Caracas  In  1954.  The  Caracas 
Declaration  stated : 

"The  domination  or  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  State  by  the 
international  Communist  movement,  extend- 
ing to  this  hemisphere  the  political  system 
of  an  extracontinental  power,  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  politi- 
cal Independence  of  the  American  States, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America." 

In  compliance  with  this  doctrine.  President 
Elsenhower  said  on  July  9,  1960: 

"Nor  will  the  United  States  In  conformity 
with  Its  treaty  obligations,  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regime  dominated  by  inter- 
national communism  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

It  Is  time  to  reaffirm  this  as  our  national 
purpose  and  the  purpose  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can nations. 

The  Economy 
(By  Senator  Hickenlooper,  July  1,  1965) 
The  health  of  the  economy  has  become  a 
matter  of  concern  and  debate  since  William 
McChesney  Martin  pointed  out  some  sim- 
ilarities between  present  conditions  and 
those  of  1929.  The  President  and  other  ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  emphasizing  the 
bright  spots  in  the  economic  picture,  have 
suggested  that  anything  wrong  In  the  econ- 
omy results  from  fright  caused  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's speech. 

We  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  an 
administration  that  has  been  talking  con- 
stantly of  the  poverty  In  the  United  States 
can  blame  Mr.  Martin's  qualified  warning  for 
weakening  confidence  In  the  economic  sys- 
tem. 

A  balanced  appraisal  of  the  performance 
of  the  economy  should  begin  with  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  period  since  World 
W.ir  II  has  been  one  of  steady  and  sustained 
economic  growth.  Downturns  have  been 
few,  short,  and  moderate.  We  should  not 
expect  only  guaranteed  and  sustained  rises 
in  economic  activity  for  the  future,  but  the 
attitude  that  "things  are  so  good  they  can't 
continue"  Is  probably  too  nearsighted. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  danger  signals  in 
some  economic  indicators.  To  Ignore  them, 
to  sweep  them  under  the  rug.  or  to  denounce 
those  who  point  them  out  is  shortsighted. 
The  International  financial  situation  Is  one 
of  the  most  ominous  clouds  on  the  economic 
horizon.  The  administration's  program  of 
"voluntary  coercion"  In  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  area  Is  based  on  the  same  principle 
of  political  expediency  as  so  much  of  its 
domestic  economic  wheeling  and  dealing. 
In  the  process  of  instituting  short-run  reme- 
dies, the  President  Is  following  a  practice  of 
giving  glib  and  pat  answers  to  serious  and 
involved  questions.  In  Imposing  more  and 
more  controls  over  International  trade  and 
capital  flows,  the  administration  is  abandon- 
ing the  principle  of  liberalized  multilateral 
trade  embodied  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1D62  and  supported  by  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Eisenhower  years,  in  the  face 
of  adversity  encountered  by  almost  all  of 
our  trading  partners.  If  this  series  of  short- 
sighted treatments  for  the  symptoms  in  oxu- 
balance  of  payments  produces  serious  dislo- 


cations   In    major    foreign    economies,    the 
United  States  will  not  remain  unscathed. 

We  believe  that  an  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  should  be  called  to  deal 
with  the  basic  structural  shortcomings  of 
our  International  monetary  system.  The 
problem  Is  one  which  cannot  be  further 
neglected. 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  July  1, 
1965) 
Certain  strategic  Imbalances  have  devel- 
oped in  the  domestic  economy.  Although 
more  than  4>/2  percent  of  our  labor  force 
remains  unemployed,  distinct  inflationary 
pressures  are  evident.  Indeed,  we  are  greatly 
concerned  about  eroding  price  Increases  In 
view  of  the  employment  situation.  In  par- 
ticular, nothing  seems  to  succeed  In  helping 
young  labor  force  participants — the  teen- 
ager jobleEs  rate  remains  close  to  15  percent. 
Yet  in  May  1965  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
stood  at  109.6  of  its  1957-59  base,  which  was 
an  increase  of  0.3  percent  for  the  month  of 
May.  If  the  rate  of  Increase  for  April  and 
May  is  maintained  for  the  next  12  months, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  would  rise  3.6 
percent,  which  is  inflation  in  anybody's  book. 
Even  more  Important,  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  rose  by  2.0  percent  from  May  1964  to 
May  1965  and  this  Index  had  been  standing 
still  from  1957  to  1964.  We  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  recent  labor  contracts  have  provided 
about  4  percent  In  yearly  wage  Increases, 
substantially  above  the  guidelines  set  by 
the  administration.  These  may  well  lead  to 
cost-of-living  Increases  during  1965  and  fu- 
ture  years. 

We  are  entering  the  sixth  fiscal  year  of 
continuous  deficits.  They  have  averaged 
over  $6  billion  a  year  for  the  past  5  fiscal 
years.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  1965  Is  some- 
what below  $4  billion,  and  this  is  being 
hailed  as  a  great  accomplishment.  We  de- 
plore the  doctrine  of  "permanent  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility" coupled  with  a  politically  pres- 
sured easy  money  p>olicy.  The  continuous 
use  of  fiscal  "pep  pills"  has  serious  conse- 
quences— inflationary  pressures  (so  hurtful 
to  the  very  poor  and  the  elderly  retired),  a 
growing  interest  charge  on  the  public  debt, 
and  disruption  of  International  trade  as 
more  and  more  nations  lose  their  faith  in  the 
value  of  our  currency.  Even  more  Important, 
Democrats  In  Congress  have  lit  the  fuse  on 
an  inflationary  "time  ly)mb"  by  rubber- 
stamping  one  expenditure  program  after 
another.  These  extended  programs  give  the 
administration  greater  and  greater  carry- 
over authority  to  spend  and  spend — In  fact, 
this  carryover  unspent  authorization  ties  the 
hands  of  Congress  In  switching  to  ah  antl- 
inflatlonary  policy. 

There  are  definite  signs  that  the  quality 
of  much  of  the  debt  has  been  deteriorating 
and  that  its  quantity  may  be  growing  too 
fast.  The  so-called  temporary  public  debt 
celling  was  Just  raised  from  $324  to  $328 
billion.  Other  debt — of  States,  local  govern- 
ments, corporations,  and  Individuals — has 
been  growing  more  rapidly.  For  example, 
consumer  Installment  payments  now  stand 
at  15  percent  of  personal  Income  and  total 
debt  of  trie  average  family  is  a  staggering  60 
percent  of  Its  yearly  earnings.  Bank  credit 
has  been  expanding  more  quickly  than  in  f.ll 
previous  expansions,  although  some  recent 
changes  are  apparent  here. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  administration 
may  be  in  great  danger  of  falling  from  their 
tightrope.  Clearly  they  are  falling  off  on 
the  side  of  Inflation.  It  is  our  view  that 
a  balanced  economy  Is  Important  to  all.  We 
therefore  endorse  the  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  Javits  and  Congressman  Curtis,  i.e., 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  call 
hearings  "at  the  earliest  possible  time"  In 
order  to  explore  "the  basic  Issues  raised  by 
Mr.  Martin"  and  "the  outlook  for  the  econ- 
omy over  the  next  year." 
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Edttcatiom 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
September  9,  1965) 

The  89th  Congress  has  passed  several  bills 
increasing  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  education.  It  has  added  a  cut  in 
excise  taxes  to  a  reduction  of  income  tax 
rates  in  1964. 

Because  of  adiTLinistration  opposition,  the 
Congress  has  not,  however,  provided  tax 
relief  specifically  directed  toward  lightening 
the  burden  of  higher  education. 

More  than  5  million  students  will  settle 
on  the  campuses  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  this 
month.  In  the  course  of  the  next  5  years, 
college  enrollment  is  expected  to  increase 
by  an  additional  I'i  million  students. 

The  average  cost  of  a  year  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  a  public  institution  is  now  $1,560; 
it  is  $2,370  at  a  private  institution.  These 
costs  will  continue  to  rise  in  future  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  tuition  charges  will 
increase  by  50  percent  in  both  public  and 
private  institutions  in  the  next  decade. 

The  cost  of  going  to  college  is  a  severe 
strain  on  the  resources  of  most  of  the  5 
million  students  now  enrolled  and  on  their 
families.  Millions,  who  on  the  basis  of 
ability  deserve  a  college  education,  are  de- 
prived of  one  because  of  the  financial  bur- 
den. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will 
provide  Federal  scholarships  for  fewer  than 
3  percent  of  the  college  students  immedi- 
ately and  for  fewer  than  8  percent  eventual- 
ly. It  will  make  borrowing  to  defray  edu- 
cational expenses  somewhat  easier,  but  these 
provisions  are  not  enough. 

The  most  effective  and  direct  method  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  college  expenses 
for  all  is  to  provide  for  a  credit  which  those 
who  are  paying  for  higher  education  may 
taken  against  their  Federal  income  tax. 

Assistance  of  this  kind  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Republicans  for  many  years.  We 
shall  continue  to  fight  for  it. 

ElGHTT-NlNTH      CONGRESS,       IST      SESSION— A 

Commentary 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  Oct.  23, 1965) 

The  White  House  acted  wisely  in  suppress- 
ing the  motion  picture  which  it  had  prepared 
glorifying  the  89th  Congress.  For  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  would  win  no  Oscar,  even 
in  the  best  supporting  role  category.  From 
this  Congress,  we  have  had  an  echo,  not  a 
choice. 

A  movie  of  the  89th  Congress  would  be 
like  an  episode  of  the  oldtlme  serial  which 
always  ended  as  the  heroine  was  pushed  off  a 
cliff  or  was  about  to  be  ground  up  by  an 
oncoming  locomotive.  Not  until  you  see 
the  thrUling  episode  that  will  be  presented 
in  this  theater  next  year  will  you  know 
whether  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  is  ground  to 
bits  under  the  administration's  locomotive 
or  whether  the  reapportionment  amendment 
survives  its  fall  from  the  cliff. 

We  would  caution  those  who  judge  the 
work  of  the  session  which  Just  wheezed  to  a 
close  to  look,  not  at  the  quantity  of  the  leg- 
islative product,  but  at  Its  quality.  The  test 
should  be  not  how  much  has  the  Congress 
done,  but  how  well  has  it  done. 

Always  a  candid  man,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  has  confessed  serious  deficien- 
cies in  the  legislation  enacted  this  year. 
Senator  MANsrrELD  has  announced  that  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  should  "spend 
less  time  on  new  legislation  and  more  time 
correcting  oversights  In  legislation  we  have 
Just  passed."  He  has  said  the  Congress 
•'must  tighten  up  the  hasty  enactments"  and 
mi^st  rectify  "a  number  of  gaps  and  any 
number  of  rough  edges,  overextensions  and 
overlays," 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  Senator  Mans- 
field, in  reviewing  the  work  of  this  session 
before  the  Democratic  Conference,  could  find 


no  adjective  to  describe  it  other  than  the 
ambiguous  word  "exceptional." 

As  a  believer  in  complete  candor,  I  en- 
dorse the  majority  leader's  appraisal  of  the 
work  of  this  session.  I  assxire  him  that  he 
will  find  on  the  Republican  side  wUling  allies 
in  the  effort  to  devote  considerable  attention 
during  the  second  session  of  this  Congress  to 
correction  of  the  mistakes  of  the  first  ses- 
sion. 

(By  Representative  Ger.^ld  R.  Pord,  October 
23, 1965) 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  clearly 
demonstrates  the  evils  of  one-party  domi- 
nance of  the  National  Government. 

When  the  party  that  occupies  the  White 
House  holds  a  two-to-one  majority  in  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  ceases  to  function  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  government,  the  integ- 
rity of  State  and  local  governments  is  under- 
mined, and  the  public  interest  is  often 
jeopardized. 

The  executive  branch  unchecked  becomes 
careless  and  arrogant.  "Arrogant"  is  a 
strong  word,  but  there  is  no  other  to  describe 
those  who  attempted  to  bull  through  the 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  of  a 
man  totally  devoid  of  qualifications  for  this 
high  office.  There  is  no  other  word  for  the 
conduct  of  an  agency  that  withholds  Federal 
funds  from  a  city  In  defiance  of  the  proce- 
dures clearly  established  by  Congress  before 
such  action  can  be  taken.  There  is  no  other 
word  for  the  methods  used  to  rush  legisla- 
tion through  the  Congress  without  adequate 
consideration  and  without  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  and  to  amend. 

The  House  had  no  chance,  for  example,  to 
consider  any  meaningful  amendment  to  the 
bill  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  In  the  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  no  opportunity  was  granted  to 
the  sponsors  of  14  amendments  for  explana- 
tion and  debate. 

Protest  has  been  heard  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Democratic  Congresswoman 
Green,  of  Oregon,  early  In  the  session,  con- 
demned the  "determined  effort  to  silence 
those  who  are  in  disagreement."  Many 
other  Democrats  have  spoken  out  in  similar 
terms  in  frustration  and  futility. 

When  either  House  of  the  Congress  acts 
in  this  way,  it  abdicates  its  responsibility. 
It  ceases  to  be  a  deliberative  body  and  be- 
comes a  rubberstamp. 

State  and  local  governments  have  suffered 
because  of  one-party  dominance  in  this  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  enacted  far-reaching 
programs  without  concern  for  the  views  of 
responsible  State  and  local  officials  or  the 
effect  of  Federal  action  on  existing  State 
and  local  programs.  Especially  significant 
was  the  Democratic  attempt  to  deprive  Gov- 
ernors of  any  shred  of  veto  power  over  proj- 
ects under  the  poverty  program. 

Finally,  this  Congress  has  Ijeen  prodigal 
with  taxpayers'  money,  over  and  above  the 
military  needs  of  the  country.  During  this 
year  $119  billion  has  been  appropriated — $36 
billion  more  than  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  For  many  new 
programs  this  year's  appropriation  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  annual  expenditure 
that  will  be  Inevitable  when  the  programs 
are  fully  in  operation. 

Foreign  Affairs,  the  Conduct  of 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  July  15,  1965) 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  speak  of 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy. 

Bipartisanship  signifies  united  support  by 
the  two  major  parties  for  such  policy  aims 
and  means  as  are  required  for  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

A  bipartisan  foreign  policy  imposes  obli- 
gations on  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity parties.  For  the  majority  party,  it  coun- 
sels frequent  consultation  with  the  minority 
as  policy  is  formulated  and  access  for  the 
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minority  to  information  needed  to  determine 
the  wisdom  of  policy. 

For  the  minority  party  It  imposes  an  obli- 
gation to  avoid  carping  about  trivia  The 
minority  should  avoid  the  hypocrisy  of  com- 
plaining about  measures  which  it  would  favor 
if  it  were  in  the  position  of  policymaker  No 
administration  should  be  blamed  for  events 
beyond  Its  control. 

Members  of  both  parties  must  weigh  all 
the  consequences  of  public  criticism.  There 
is  an  obligation  to  demonstrate  to  both  friend 
and  foe  that  the  American  people  are  united 
in  time  of  danger.  There  is  an  obligation  to 
avoid  furnishing  grist  for  the  propaganda 
mills  of  an  enemy. 

But  bipartisan  foreign  policy  has  never 
meant  a  cessation  of  debate,  of  criticism,  of 
suggestion.  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg 
who,  more  than  any  other  public  figure  in 
his  time,  personified  bipartisanship,  said  that 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  "simply  seeks  na- 
tional security  ahead  of  partisan  advantage." 
But,  he  added  immediately,  "Every  foreign 
policy  must  be  totally  debated  •  •  •  and 
the  -loyal  opposition'  Is  under  special  obli- 
gation to  see  that  this  occurs." 

Debate,  then,  should  be  encouraged  Only 
in  the  crucible  of  fiUl  and  candid  debate  can 
the  Nation  forge  a  foreign  policy  which  will 
lead  to  the  ends  which  all  Americans  seek 
to  attain— peace,  freedom,  and  security 
Only  thus  can  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  foreign  policy  be  achieved. 

Bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  demands 
that  representatives  of  both  parties  give  each 
other  a  respectful  hearing,  that  both  deal  in 
facts,  that  both  discuss  genuine  issues,  that 
both  avoid  distortion  and  misrepresentation. 
We  pray  that  the  national  security  deci- 
sions of  the  President  may  always  be  wise 
If  we  must  disagree  with  any  of  those  deci- 
sions, we  shall  never  question  his  sincere 
desire  for  peace.  We  expect  that  responsible 
spokesmen  for  his  party  will  credit  us  with 
similar  motives. 


"Great  Society" 
(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  March 
18,1965) 
In  a  series  of  messages  to  Congress  that 
are  almost  encylopedlc  in  the  listing  of  prob- 
lems purportedly  to  be  solved  by  the  Federal 
Government,  President  Johnson  proposes  en- 
actment of  laws  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  that  will  place  the  Federal  foot  in  the 
door  of  every  important  function  now  re- 
served to  the  SUtes  and  local  communities. 
The  formula  is  Ingenious.  The  future 
needs  of  every  local  community  for  the  next 
10  to  20  years  are  fed,  computer-like,  into 
the  Federal  maw  to  arrive  at  a  gigantic  na- 
tionwide figure  calculated  to  stagger  the 
imagination  and  reduce  the  citizen  to  a  feel- 
ing of  utter  helplessness.  The  heroic  answer 
is,  of  course,  the  one  now  being  set  forth  al- 
most daily  by  the  Johnson  administration: 
Only  the  Federal  Government  can  handle  the 
problem. 

Had  our  Founding  Fathers  examined  the 
problems  confronting  them  on  the  same 
basis,  this  country  probably  would  have  re- 
mained a  British  colony  with  the  Crown 
handling  everything.  The  fact  that  the 
States  and  local  communities  have  been 
meeting  these  problems  in  their  relatively 
simple  locales  for  nearly  two  centuries  of 
unequaled  progress  is  Ignored. 

Federalized  schools,  textbooks,  and  teach- 
ers; federalized  zoning  building  codes,  health 
centers,  and  transportation;  federalized 
Ubraries,  laboratories,  auditoriums  and 
theaters — all  these  and  much  more  are  now 
in  prospect  for  our  States  and  local  com- 
munities. In  time  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  only  be  reduced  to  resident 
agents  for  the  huge  central  authority  In 
Washington. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  want  to  aban- 
don a  proven  system  that  has  worked  as  no 
other  on  earth.    We  do  not  believe  it.    The 
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Johnson  program  has  been  so  disguised  by 
platitudes  and  Madison  Avenue  adjectives 
that  Its  real  aim  has  not  been  recognized. 
We  are  told  we  are  approaching  the  "Great 
Society." 

We  deem  it  our  obligation  to  provide  our 
citizens  with  full  knowledge  of  the  direction 
In  which  their  Federal  administration  is 
heading  our  Nation.  The  end  of  this  road  is 
complete  Federal  control. 

(By  Senator  Dirksen,  March  18,  1965) 

The  unveiling  of  President  Johnson's 
"Great  Society"  makes  it  starkly  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  only  begun 
to  grow  in  size,  power,  and  cost. 

The  central  thesis  of  the  Great  Society 
Is  that  bigger  and  bigger  government  means 
better  and  better  health,  better  and  better 
education,  better  and  better  transpoftetlon, 
and  better  and  better  environment.  It  re- 
sembles political  "perpetual  motion." 

How  big  is  the  Government  today?  The 
answer  is:  It's  enormous. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  combined 
Impact  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments: Taxes  and  other  government  levies 
now  consume  35  percent  of  total  national 
income.  One  out  of  every  six  workers  in  the 
United  States  is  a  government  employee. 
One  out  of  every  five  dollars  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  goods  and  services  is  spent 
by  government.  One  dollar  out  of  every  four 
dollars  and  a  half  of  personal  income  in  the 
United  States  is  accounted  for  by  direct  gov- 
ernment payments. 

Tlie  Impact  of  the  Federal  Government 
alone  is  startling:  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments  has  risen  from  $3.8  billion 
in  1956  to  $13.6  billion  In  1966 — an  Increase 
of  nearly  260  percent.  Federal  funds  now 
amount  to  14  percent  of  total  State-local 
revenue. 

These  figures  give  some  Idea  of  the  size 
of  government  today.  Right  now  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  more  civilian  employees 
In  30  of  the  50  States  than  do  State  govern- 
ments themselves,  including  the  5  biggest  in 
the  Union — California.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

To  all  this  we  are  now  going  to  add  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  "Great  Society."  There  is 
no  conceivable  way  to  estimate  Its  future 
cost.    The  sky's  the  limit. 

The  President  has  already  told  us  that 
balancing  the  budget  "too  quickly"  can  be 
"self-defeating."  Thus  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  have  been  put  on  notice  that  the 
"Great  Society"  wUl  be  financed  by  ever- 
increasing  Federal  deficits  and,  although  not 
predicted  by  the  President,  these  deficits 
could  break  all  records,  wartime  or  peace- 
time, if  the  "Great  Society"  expands  as 
projected.  It  is  time  all  Americans  took  a 
look  at  the  hard  facts. 


'         Latin  America 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  May  20,  1965) 

From  the  time  the  President  announced  to 
congressional  leaders  that  he  had  sent  forces 
into  the  Dominican  Repxiblic  to  protect  lives 
and  to  thwart  the  danger  of  a  Communist 
takeover  in  that  country,  the  Republicans  in 
the  Congress  have  given  him  their  support. 

Support  of  the  President's  action  in  the 
circumstances  does  not,  however,  imply 
blanket  approval  of  administration  policy 
toward  Latin  America. 

The  administration  has  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize danger  signals  in  Latin  America.  It  has 
permitted  problems  to  grow  to  crisis  propor- 
tions before  acting.  It  has  been  reluctant  to 
provide  leadership  to  make  the  Organization 
of  American  States  an  effective  agency  for 
the  defense  and  development  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Even  now,  in  its  reaction  to  events  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  administration  1b 
not  manifesting  awareness  of  the  extent  and 


the  danger  of  Castro-exported  Communist 
subversion  In  at  least  half  a  dozen  other 
American  nations.  In  the  past  3  years,  many 
thousand  citizens  of  other  Latin  American 
countries  have  received  paramilitary  and 
ideological  training  in  Cuba  and  have  been 
sent  home  to  carry  on  subversion,  terrorism, 
and  guerrilla  warfare  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Since  the  end  of  November  1964, 
there  has  been  renewed  emphasis  by  Cuba 
on  the  use  of  violence  to  attain  political 
power,  particularly  in  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Guatemala.  In  Guatemala,  the  activi- 
ties of  500  terrorists  and  guerrillas  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  state  of  elege  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  Haiti,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  are  all  announced 
targets  of  Communist  violence. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  administration 
did  not  move  to  bead  off  the  new  outbreak 
of  subversion  and  violence  when  it  was 
planned  at  the  Havana  meeting  of  Latin 
American  Communist  leaders  In  November 
1964. 

Clearly  there  is  need  now  for  vigorous  and 
effective  action  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  by  the  individual  American 
nations  to  put  an  end  to  the  current  Castro 
offensive. 

We  urge  the  administration  to  present 
such  a  plan  of  action  to  the  GAS  before  the 
tragic  drama  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  replayed  in  other  Latin  American  nations. 

"Peiacetdl  Coexistence" 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  March  4,  1965) 

In  days  past,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Republican  leadership  have 
expressed  support  for  a  stiffened  American 
military  position  in  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
very  time  we  spoke,  the  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  regimes  were  warning  the  United 
States  against  such  action  and  promising 
the  North  Vietnamese  increased  military  as- 
sistance. In  many  nations  throughout  the 
world,  Communist  agents  were  organizing 
riots  and  demonstrations  against  American 
diplomatic  establishments  in  an  all-out 
propaganda  drive  against  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  stated, 
as  American  policy,  that  there  can  be  no 
negotiations  on  the  Vietnamese  issue  so  long 
as  the  Communist  nations  promote  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam.  We  believe  this 
a  worthy  policy.    In  fact,  we  advocated  it. 

We  suggest  that  logic  would  have  the 
United  States  carry  this  policy  one  step 
farther. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  espousing  a 
policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  This  policy 
was  welcomed  by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  and  numerous  moves  were 
made  to  demonstrate  American  readiness  to 
respond,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  trade, 
communications,    and    diplomatic    relations. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Communist  nations  have  not 
diminished,  but  stepped  up,  their  promotion 
of  subversion  In  the  neutral  and  free  world 
countries.  South  Vietnam  is  only  the  most 
glaring  example.  The  continued  supplying 
of  Cuba,  the  subversion  in  South  America, 
notably  Venezuela,  and  In  Africa,  notably 
the  Congo,  and  the  ceaseless  agitation 
throughout  southeast  Asia,  are  typical. 

The  only  thing  peaceful  about  "peaceful 
co-existence"  is  the  title.  In  any  relaxed 
relations,  it  Is  the  United  States  that  is  sup- 
posed to  do  the  relaxing.  The  Communist 
nations  continuously  outrage  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  Too  long  have  we  heard  the 
trumpet  of  retreat  from  those  who  seem  to 
favor  another  Munich. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  negotiate  the  Viet- 
namese question  until  the  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  ceases,  an  equally  necessary 
step  would  be  to  stop  entertaining  the 
overtures  of  the  Communist  nations  for 
broader  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  and  to 
intensify  our  efforts  to  persuade  our  friends 


abroad  to  do  the  same,  until  the  Communists 
have  demonstrated  their  good  faith  in  areas 
where  not  only  freedom  but  life  and  death 
are  at  stake. 

(By  Representative  Gerau)  R.  Ford,   March 
4, 1965) 

During  the  past  3  years  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  nations  have,  under 
the  so-called  "peaceful  co-existence"'  policy, 
made  measurable  gains  in  trade  and  dip- 
lomatic concessions  from  the  United  States 
while  offering  little  in  return.  Here  are 
some  examples: 

An  agreement  has  been  Initiated  for  the 
establishment  of  a  New  York- Moscow  air 
route  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  long 
sought. 

An  American-Soviet  treaty  has  been  nego- 
tiated, which  now  awaits  Senate  approval, 
that  would  give  the  Soviets  consular  offices 
they  want  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  in  exchange  for  similar  American 
consulates  in  Russia  which  would  avail  us 
little  and  only  give  the  Communists  more 
targets  for  mob  violence. 

Having  purchased  $140  million  worth  of 
badly  needed  U.S.  wheat  on  which  the 
American  taxpayer  paid  $44  million  in  sub- 
sidies so  the  Soviets  could  buy  it  for  below 
our  domestic  price,  Russia  has  now  bought 
$11  million  in  soybeans  which  the  New  York 
Times  speculated  might  be  going  to  Cuba. 

In  response  to  Communist  bloc  overtures 
for  expanded  trade.  President  Johnson  has 
named  a  conmiittee  to  explore  stepped-up 
sales,  and  the  Commerce  Department's  is- 
suance of  export  licenses  for  sales  to  Com- 
munist nations  has  been  increasing  steadily. 

Even  more  significant,  our  Government  last 
month  backed  down  completely  on  its  widely 
publicized  call  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay 
up  its  assessments  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
then  compounded  this  loss  of  face  by  lifting 
a  3 -month  freeze  on  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  U.N.  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

From  a  standpoint  of  bargaining,  we  con- 
stantly give  much  and  get  little  or  nothing  in 
deals  with  the  Communist  nations.  We,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Repub- 
lican leadership,  urge  a  "no  concession,  no 
deal"  policy,  meaning  that  the  Communists 
must  be  ready  to  make  concessions  as  the 
price  of  agreements  with  the  United  States. 
Until  we  and  our  allies  arrive  at  such  a  pol- 
icy, we  can  only  expect  more  Koreas  and  Viet- 
nama  and  an  ever-widening  circle  of  Com- 
munist subversion  around  the  earth. 


Poverty 

(By  Senator  Dirksen,  September  30,  1965) 

Republicans  have  long  been  enga'ged  In 
a  determined  and  effective  campaign  to 
broaden  economic  opp>ort\uiity  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  those  in 
the  lowest  income  brackets. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  the  number  of  families  be- 
low the  $3,000  Income  level  (in  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  jxiwer  at  1962  prices) 
was  reduced  at  a  rate  of  400.000  a  year.  In 
4  years  since  1960,  the  number  has  been 
dropping  at  a  rate  of  250.000  a  year. 

When  President  Eisenhower  assumed  office, 
28  percent  of  the  families  of  the  United 
States  had  Incomes  below  $3,000.  Four  years 
later  the  percentage  was  down  5  points  to 
23  percent.  In  4  years  of  the  Democratic 
administrations  which  succeeded  Eisenhow- 
er, the  figure  has  been  reduced  by  3*  per- 
centage points. 

Despite  the  pressagentry  of  the  current  war 
on  jxjverty,  progress  toward  the  goal  of  elim- 
inating this  evil  has  been  slower  during  the 
past  4  years  than  It  was  during  the  first 
term  of  the  last  Republican  administration. 

The  success  of  the  administration's  anti- 
poverty  efforts  must  be  judged  in  these  terms. 
The  crucial  question  is  whether  these  ef- 
forts  with   their    vast    Increase    in   Federal 
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spending  and  their  sizable  bureaucracy  ac- 
celerate the  rate  of  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers of  those  in  the  lowest  Income  brackets. 
This  question  has  become  obscured  In  a  pa- 
per blizzard  of  press  releases  from  the  White 
House  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity which  provide  some  measurement  of  the 
effort  of  the  administration  but  yield  little 
Information  about  the  results. 

The  public  Is  told  how  many  communi- 
ties there  are  in  which  Federal  antipoverty 
programs  have  been  started,  how  many  Job 
Corps  camps  have  been  established,  how 
many  VISTA  workers  have  been  recruited, 
but  It  Is  not  told  how  many  poor  people 
have  Increased  their  income,  and  by  what 
amounts,  because  of  participation  In  the  an- 
tipoverty program.  It  is  not  even  told  the 
names  of  the  disadvantaged  youths  who  were 
given  summer  employment  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

It  Is  too  early  to  pass  final  Judgment  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  antipoverty  program. 
The  evidence  available  at  present  makes  It 
appear  that  the  program  has  not  yet  proved 
ItselX. 

(By  Representative  GEnALo  R.  Ford,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965) 
There   are   several    glaring   weaknesses   in 
the  antipoverty  program. 

The  administration  of  the  program  Is  cha- 
otic. It  is  headed  by  a  part-time  Director 
and  a  top  staff  of  temporary  personnel  who 
simultaneously  decided  to  desert  as  the  first 
skirmishes  of  the  war  on  poverty  were  hardly 
underway.  The  office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  topheavy  with  high  salaried  execu- 
tives. In  this  agency,  one  out  of  every  18 
employees  receives  a  salary  in  excess  of 
•19.000.  In  the  Defense  Department,  by  con- 
trast, one  of  1,000  employees  Is  paid  more 
than  $19,000. 

The  program  as  administered  treats  elected 
State  and  local  officials  with  cavalier  disdain. 
Though  Republican  protest  in  the  Congress 
salvaged  some  semblance  of  Influence  In  the 
operation  of  the  program  for  State  Gover- 
nors, neither  State  nor  local  officials  have  an 
effective  voice  in  the  program  today.  This 
weakening  of  the  Federal  system,  on  top  of 
Other  centralizing  programs  of  the  current 
administration,  is  a  dangerous  trend. 

Disregard  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  their  elected  officials  has  made  the  term 
"war"  an  apt  title  for  the  poverty  program. 
In  too  many  places  it  has  become  a  war 
waged  by  local  officials  and  competing  pri- 
vate groups  with  each  other  for  control  of 
Federal  funds  and  for  partisan  and  personal 
advantage.  The  poor  are  treated  as  the 
spoils  In  this  conflict.  They  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  decisions  on  what  is  to  be  done 
for  them  or  to  them. 

Enough  evidence  has  come  to  light  to  raise 
serious  doubts  about  the  Job  Corps  program. 
Instances  of  criminal  and  Immoral  behavior 
suggest  Inadequate  selection  processes  for 
trainees  and  a  breakdown  of  discipline. 
There  is  a  serious  question,  too,  as  to  whether 
the  training  consists  too  much  of  work  that 
^  keeps  youth  off  the  streets  but  does  not  nur- 
ture skills  needed  in  the  Job  market. 

The  poverty  program  needs  basic  reform 
and  a  tightenlrg  of  administrative  practices. 
Whatever  benefits  that  can  be  realized  from 
this  program  can  be  attained  less  waste- 
fully  by  clearer  definition  of  objectives,  by 
more  careful  structuring  of  programs,  by 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  by  elimination  of  considerations 
of  partisan  political  advantage. 


Reappobtionment 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  July  22.  1965) 
A  strange  thing  happened  to  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  on  its  way  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Disputes  over  the  wording  of 
the    amendment   have   recently   arisen    and 


produced  a  deadlock  In  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  wUl  in  time 
act  favorably  on  an  amendment.  Recent  dis- 
ctission  shows  the  need  for  clarification  of 
the  effect  of  the  proposal. 

There  Is  universal  recognition  of  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  system  of  representation 
obtaining  in  most  States  at  the  time  of  sev- 
eral well-known  Supreme  Coiu-t  decisions 
In  fact,  in  1955  a  Presidential  commission 
reported  to  President  Elsenhower  that  the 
strengthening  of  State  governments  called 
for  adequate  representation  of  the  Interest 
of  urban  areas  In  State  legislative  bodies. 
I  welcome  the  reforms  now  underway  In 
many  States  in  the  belief  that  they  provide 
more  equitable  representation  and  help  to 
invigorate  State  governments.  I  do  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  conclude  that  mechanical 
adherence  to  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  princi- 
ple shoulu  be  Imposed  on  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  of  every  State  by  Federal  flat 
regardless  of  the  desires  of  the  people 
Everyone  concedes  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
require  that  representation  In  one  house  of 
the  legislature  of  each  State  be  based  solely 
on  the  factor  of  population. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  no  more 
than  permit  the  people  of  each  State  to  em- 
ploy factors  other  than  population  as  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  other  house 
if  by  periodic  referendum  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  any  State  so  desire. 

It  woiUd  not  deny  any  minority  group  the 
opportunity  to  gain  representation.  Presum- 
ably any  system  of  representation  contrived 
to  discriminate  aga:nst  any  group  would  be 
struck  down  by  the  courts  as  a  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Experience  shows  that  the  "one  man,  one 
vote"  principle  can  be  used  to  euchre  minor- 
ities out  of  seats  in  legislative  bodies.  This 
can  be  aceomplishe<-  by  submerging  minor- 
ities in  large  constituencies  with  at-large 
elections,  as  has  been  done  In  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  render  less  likely  the  election  of 
members  of  minority  groups  to  the  State  leg- 
Islatiu-e.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  drawing 
district  lines  so  as  to  spread  the  minority 
population  thinly  over  a  number  of  districts 
The  issua  which  the  proposed  amendment 
presents  is  this:  Shall  we  allow  the  people 
to  make  the  decision  about  the  basis  of 
representation  In  one  house  of  their  State 
legislature,  or  shall  we  Impose  a  decision  on 
them  whether  they  want  it  or  not?  We  pro- 
pose to  meet  this  issue  and  fight  every  step 
of  the  way  to  preserve  our  Federal-State  sys- 
tem and  the  historic  right  of  the  people"  of 
the  several  States  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  one  branch  of  their  own  legislature 
according  to  their  desires. 

Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  January  11,  1965) 
When  defeat  comes  to  a  major  political 
party  in  this  coimtry  invariably  there  are 
outcries  for  revolutionary  changes  in  party 
structure,  party  leadership  and  party  poli- 
cies. The  Republican  defeat  of  1964  has 
produced  these  manifestations  of  uncer- 
tainty, unrest  and  uneasiness.  Many  sug- 
gestions, both  formal  and  Informal,  for  action 
pour  from  numerous  sources. 

We,  the  members  of  the  joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  action  is  indicated  and 
we  are  taking  it.  In  our  conversations  since 
the  November  defeat  we  have  discussed, 
among  ourselves  and  with  other  recognized 
party  leaders,  numerous  paths  that  might 
be  followed.  Always,  certain  basic  facts 
have  emerged: 

First,  that  the  only  elected  Republican 
officials  of  the  Federal  Establishment  are  the 
32  Republican  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  140  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Obviously  and  beyond  dis- 
pute, they  will  guide  Republican  Party  policy 
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at  the  national  level,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Republican  President  and  Vice  President  bv 
the  record  they  write  in  the  Congress  '  it 
is  their  responsibility. 

Second,  that  an  additional  repository  of 
advice  and  counsel  on  party  policy  exists 
in  former  Presidents  and  nominees  for  Pres- 
Ident,  in  our  present  elected  Governors  in 
the  members  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  State  chairmen  of  our 
several  States,  and  of  course,  in  active 
Republican  advocates  at  all  other  levels  of 
the  party  structure.  Their  wisdom  must  be 
channeled  into  party  policy  formulation. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  Republican 
Party  for  a  century  has  been  and  Is  an  es- 
sential element  in  thU  nations  forward  prog- 
ress.  and  with  the  firm  belief  that  all  Repub- 
licans must  join  the  effort,  we,  the  members 
of  the  joint  Senate-House  Republican  lead- 
ership, have  on  this  day  initiated  a  proposed 
mechanism  to  achieve  a  broad  consensus  on 
vital  objectives  for  our  country  and  our  party 
It  is  an  honor  to  introduce  my  colleague 
the  new  Republican  leader  of  the  Hou-e' 
Jerry  Ford,  to  provide  the  details  of  the 
proposal. 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Janu- 
ary 11, 1965) 
We  propose  to  give  the  Republican  Party  a 
unified  leadership.  We  are  inviting  the  five 
living  Republican  nominees  for  President- 
one  of  whom,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  served 
two  terms  in  that  office — and  representatives 
of  the  Republican  Governors  Association  to 
join  with  us  in  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee  to  con- 
tinuously examine  party  policy  and  party  op- 
erations, f       J     f 

We  have  asked  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Republican  leadership 
the  Republican  National  Chairman,  Mr.  Dean 
Burch,  to  serve  as  presiding  and  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  new  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  and  through  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  to  provide  such 
staff  assistance  and  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. As  Mr.  Burch.  himself,  suggested,  we 
regard  this  role  an  implicit  responsibility  for 
him  or  whoever  may  occupy  his  office  In  the 
future. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee,  composed  of  the 
eleven  members  of  the  joint  Senate-House 
Republican  leadership,  the  five  living  Re- 
publican nominees  for  President,  and  five 
representatives  of  the  Republican  Governors 
Association  to  facilitate  the  broadest  party 
representation  and  the  establishment  of  task 
forces  for  the  study  and  examination  of  ma- 
jor national  problems  and  issues. 

For  the  joint  leadership.  I  have  been  asked 
to  add  these  two  pertinent  points:  First,  the 
Republican  National  Chairman  has  been  re- 
quested to  immediately  invite  the  other  par- 
ticipants to  join  us  in  forming  the  Republi- 
can Coordinating  Committee.  Second,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
not  only  a  great  force  in  the  American  way 
of  life,  but  it  is  the  only  living  political  in- 
strument which  can  make  the  American 
dream  a  reality,  not  a  mere  collection  of 
words  and  promises.  Our  only  goal  is  re- 
sults and  we  Intend  to  achieve  them. 

QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  ON  COP  COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 

Question.  Does  the  establishment  of  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  mean 
that  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republican 
leadership  is  surrendering  its  role  as  a 
pollcjrmaklng  body? 

Answer.  No.  policy  formulation,  when  the 
party  does  not  occupy  the  White  House,  still 
resides  In  Republican  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  their  elected  leaders,  but  the  Coordinat- 
ing committee  will  provide  a  communica- 
tions center  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on 
policy  with  other  important  party  leaders 
and  elected  officials;  also  the  establishment 
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of  task  forces  will  be  an  implementing  fea- 
ture. 

Question.    Who     will     appoint     the     task 

forces? 

Answer.  The  Republican  National  Chair- 
man as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  coordi- 
nating committee  will  appoint  the  task 
forces  with  the  advice  of  the  joint  leader- 
.sliip  and,  when  appropriate,  in  consultation 
with  the  former  presidential  nominees  and 
representatives  of  the  Governors  Associa- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  Presiding  Officer  will 
circulate  his  lists  of  task  force  appointees  in 
advance  to  all  the  participating  members  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee. 

Question.  Who  will  direct  the  staff  opera- 
tion which  will  assist  both  the  Coordinating 
Committee  and  the  task  forces? 

Answer.  The  Presiding  Officer  will  desig- 
nate a  Staflf  Coordinator,  presumably  from 
the  staff  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. It  will  be  the  Staff  Coordinator's  re- 
sponsibility to  assemble  volunteer  research 
help  from  the  sources  Indicated  on  the 
chart. 

Question.  What  about  representation  on 
the  task  forces  for  organized  groups  repre- 
senting agriculture,  labor,  veterans,  etc.,  etc.? 

Answer.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  the  task  forces  will  have  help 
from  all  the  major  organizations  in  our  so- 
ciety and  such  help  will  be  sought. 

Question.  How  often  will  the  Coordinating 
Committee  meet  and  when  will  the  first 
meeting  be? 

Answer.  The  date  of  the  first  meeting  will 
be  fixed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  the  Committee's  members. 
This  will  be  explored  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. The  continuity  of  Committee  meet- 
ings will  be  established  at  the  first  session. 

Question.  How  will  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee be  financed? 

Answer.  By  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Question.  Has  this  type  of  committee  ever 
been  set  up  before? 

Answer.  As  near  as  can  be  determined 
neither  major  political  party  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  coordinating  body 
such  as  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee.    It  is  an  innovation. 

Taft-Hartley  14(b) 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  July  22, 
1965) 

Next  week  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  demonstrate  by  their 
votes  whether  they  are  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  government  or  simply  yes 
men  responding  blindly  to  the  manipulation 
of  the  executive  branch. 

The  issue  which  the  House  will  face  is 
fair  consideration  of  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act^a  section 
which  simply  preserves  to  each  State  some 
right  to  regulate  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  as  a  part  of 
President  Johnson's  program  to  force  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  through  the  House  under 
the  most  stringent  of  gag  rules.  I  antic- 
ipate a  proposal  that  the  House  act  on  this 
important  change  of  policy  with  only  2  hours 
of  debate  and  that  no  opportunity  be  given 
to  offer  meaningful  amendments. 

If  the  House  Is  not  to  sacrifice  its  self- 
respect,  it  will  vote  down  the  proposal  that 
it  shut  Its  mouth,  plug  Its  ears,  close  its 
eyes,  and  swallow  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's prescription  without  adequate  debate 
and  without  opportunity  to  vote  on  Impor- 
tant amendments. 

Tlie  action  expected  next  week  Is  the  latest 
manifestation  of  a  disturbing  tendency  to 
.%void  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  on  its  merits.  The  admin- 
istration has  engaged  In  a  cynical  type  of 
logrolling  on  the  subject.  It  has  sought  to 
convince  city  Congressmen  to  vote  for  a 
bread  tax  against  their  convictions  In  order 


to  get  repeal  of  section  14(b)  and  farm  Con- 
gressmen to  vote  for  repeal  of  14(b)  against 
their  convictions  in  order  to  get  a  farm  bill. 

If  the  coalition  which  the  administration 
is  ruthlessly  trying  to  put  together  is  success- 
ful, how  can  Congress  be  considered  to  act 
as  an  Independent  branch  of  government? 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  September  9,   1965) 

If  the  President  insists  on  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  this  year,  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  end  not  with  a  bang 
in  the  fall  but  with  a  whimper  when  the 
snow  falls.  Section  14(b)  is  the  provision 
affirming  the  right  of  the  States  to  forbid 
compulsory  unionism. 

The  Senate  will  not  act  speedily  on  this 
Issue  so  basic  to  Federal-States  relations. 
Several  Senators  have  promised  extended 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  clearly  the 
votes  for  cloture  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

The  Congress  has  done  enough  for  1965. 
There  is  no  emergency,  no  crisis  that  re- 
quires immediate  alteration  of  a  law  for 
which  the  President  once  voted  and  which 
he  never  sought  to  amend  In  the  course  of 
his  12  years  of  service  In  the  Senate. 

Undoubtedly  there  Is  room  for  many  im- 
provements In  labor's  relations  with  man- 
agement and  management's  relations  with 
labor.  If  tffe  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is 
taken  up,  it  is  clear  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  cannot  be  persuaded  to  refrain  from 
offering  numerous  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  labor-management  legislation.  It  would 
be  far  wiser  for  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
task  of  overhauling  such  laws  next  year  after 
a  respite  from  the  hectic  pace  of  the  present 
session  and  after  consulting  the  folks  back 
home  than  to  attempt  to  ram  through  a  sin- 
gle highly  controversial  change  this  year. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  presidential  power  to  compel  action 
from  a  reluctant  Congress — particularly 
when  the  President  showed  little  interest  in 
the  legislation  until  relatively  late  In  the 
session.  

Unemployment 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

August  5.  1965) 

It  is  now  more  than  4  years  since  the  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Advisers  set  an  unemploy- 
ment level  of  4  percent  as  the  "interim  goal" 
of  the  administration.  It  is  now  more  than 
3  years  since  Hubert  Humphrey  declared,  "I 
predict  that  by  the  end  of  the  coming 
calendar  year — by  December  31,  1962,  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  will  be  a  page  in  the  history  book. 
•  •  *  •■  The  year  1962  Is  long  gone.  It  has 
been  a  long  interim,  and  the  achievement 
of  the  goal  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  unem- 
ploj'ment  rate  has  been  stuck  around  the  5 
percent  level  since  early  In  1964. 

In  the  four  years  since  1960  employment 
in  agriculture  has  declined  by  1  million  Jobs, 
or  17  percent.  This  Is  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  decrease  in  farm  Jobs  under  the  pre- 
vious administration. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  upsurge  which 
the  Nation  has  experienced,  unemployment 
remains  an  unsolved  problem.  Unlike  past 
periods  of  upswing  in  economic  activity,  the 
current  prosperity  has  not  brought  with  it  an 
automatic  reduction  of  the  ranks  of  the  Job- 
less to  tolerable  levels. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  Is  particu- 
larly a  problem  of  the  young.  The  rate  of 
joblessness  among  teenagers  hovered  be- 
tween 15  and  17  percent  before  schools  closed 
for  the  summer — a  rate  more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  that  for  the  total  working  force. 

Employment  of  youth  promises  to  be  a 
more  difficult  problem  within  the  next  few 
years  because  of  substantial  Increases  In  the 
number  entering  the  labor  force.  In  1964, 
2.700,000  Americans  reached  their  18th  birth- 
day. This  year  3.700,000  will  reach  the  age 
of   18.  and  on  through  the   1970's  approxi- 


mately 4  million  will  attain  this  age  each 
year. 

Spending  programs  by  the  score  have  been 
offered  as  panaceas  for  unemployment.  They 
have  not  attained  the  administration's  stated 
goal. 

We  see  here  a  repetition  of  lessons  which 
should  have  been  learned  decades  ago.  A 
"Niagara  "  of  Federal  spending — a  host  of 
Federal  programs — has  never  been  provided 
a  real  solution  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  administration  stands  indicted  by  its 
obvious  failure  In  dealing  with  this  critical 
problem. 

UNfTED  Nations 

(By  Senator  Derksen,  June  24,   1965) 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  United  States^has 

lost  Its  fight  to  keep  article  19  of  the  United 

Nations  Charter  alive.    The  fight  was  waged 

with  neither  skill  nor  vigor. 

No  sophistry  can  mask  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  has  been  weakened  and  that 
the  present  administration  has  suffered  a 
serious  defeat. 

Article  19  prescribes  the  penalty  of  loss 
of  voting  rights  in  the  General  Assembly  for 
any  member  nation  in  arrears  by  2  years  or 
more  In  the  payment  of  Its  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations. 

A  decision  of  the  World  Court  in  1962. 
ratified  overwhelmingly  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, removed  any  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  some  other  nations  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  article  19. 

The  administration  at  first  loudly  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  insist  on  the  ap- 
plication of  article  19.  It  even  threatened 
to  withhold  Its  contributions  for  some  U.N. 
activities  if  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  pay 
up. 

Because  of  the  issue  raised  by  article  19. 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  a  tragic  farce  with  no  voting  at  all  until 
February  18.  In  effect,  the  delinquent  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  deprived  the 
nations  that  had  lived  up  to  their  obUga- 
tlons  (including  the  United  States)  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

On  February  18,  a  vote  was  taken.  The 
acquiescence  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  that  action  constituted  an 
abandonment  of  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  until  that  time.  On  that  day  the 
position  of  the  administration  was  exp>osed 
as  a  bluff,  and  a  staggering  blow  was  dealt 
to   the  structure   of  United  Nations. 

We  regret  the  backdown  of  last  February. 
Further  action  to  make  article  19  a  dead  let- 
ter will  further  weaken  the  United  ligations. 
Until  the  nations  that  are  In  arrears  in 
their  payments  to  the  United  Nations  mani- 
fest interest  In  preserving  the  international 
organization  by  moving  to  make  up  their 
oeficlt,  the  United  States  should  make  no 
voluntary  additional  contribution.  Once 
this  Nation  embarks  on  a  policy  of  paying 
the  debts  of  other  countries  to  the  United 
Nations,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  process. 
It  will  help  neither  the  worm  organization 
nor  the  cause  of  peace. 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  June  24, 
1965) 
We  salute  the  United  Nations  with  a  mix- 
ture  of   satisfaction   and   apprenhenslon   on 
the  occasion  of  Its  20th  anniversary. 

Republicans  (notably  the  late  Senator  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg)  helped  to  bring  this 
organization  Into  being.  They  have  loyally 
supported  its  every  effort  to  attain  the  noble 
goals  set  forth  In  its  charter. 

Tliere  is  some  encouragement  In  its  accom- 
plishments In  keeping  the  peace  in  certain 
troubled  areas  and  there  is  reason  for  satis- 
faction in  its  social,  economic,  and  humani- 
tarian activities. 

Yet  the  United  Nations  today  Is  in  diffi- 
cult straits.     It   is  bankrupt.     It  has  been 
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used  as  nothln;;  more  than  a  propaganda 
forum  by  many  nations.  It  has  violated  Ita 
charter.  The  General  Assembly  was  unable 
to  take  a  vote  on  any  substantive  Issue  in  its 
last  session. 

The  survival  of  the  organization  as  an  ef- 
fective agency  Is  in  doubt. 

To  save  it,  the  United  States  and  its  other 
leading  members  must  move  to  deal  with  its 
problems  instead  of  permitting  them  to  fes- 
ter and  grow. 

One  problem  is  posed  by  the  separation  of 
power  and  responsibility.  A  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  114  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly can  be  put  together  by  nations 
representing  10  percent  of  the  population  of 
UN.  members  and  5  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.N.  budget.  Clearly,  there 
small  states  cannot  enforce  big  decisions, 
and  situations  can  easily  arise  in  which  big 
states  will  be  unwilling  to  follow  the  orders 
of  smaller  members. 

Another  problem  is  the  relationship  of  the 
United  Nations  to  regional  organizations 
such  as  the  Organizitlon  of  American 
States.  In  the  Dominican  Republic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.N.  have  in  fact  worked 
at  cross  purposes  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  crganiz-'.tion. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  finance. 
For  more  than  3  years,  the  U.N.  has  teetered 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  At  present  it 
is  $108  million  in  the  red. 

The  problems  are  formidable.  Solving 
them  calls  for  determined  action  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 


October  22,  1965 


Vietnam 

(By  the  Joint  Senate-House  R-publican 
leadership.  February  17,  1965) 
It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  for  the  Commu- 
nist capitals  of  Moscow.  Pelping,  and  Hanoi — 
where  disagreement  is  not  tolerated — to 
understand  that  because  Americans  may 
differ  on  means  to  assure  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference among  us  on  the  objective. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  want  to  make 
It  clear  we  support  President  Johnson's  recent 
order  for  strikes  against  Communist  supply 
ba-^es  in  North  Vietnam.  If  we  have  any 
difference  with  the  Prerident  in  this  respect. 
It  Is  the  belief  these  measures  might  have 
been  used  more  frequently  since  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin  decision  last  August  and  an  even 
8t-onger  policy  formulated  In  the  meantime. 
These  Communist-proclaimed  "wars  of 
liberation"  are  nothing  more  than  a  verbal 
cover  for  naked  aggression.  The  Communists 
unmask  this  aggrersion  when  they  "stage" 
mob  demonstrations  against  American  em- 
bassies as  free  world  resistance  to  their  ter- 
rorist tactics  in  an  independent  nation  Is 
stepped  up. 

We  suggest  that  so  long  as  there  Is  Com- 
munist-promoted infiltration  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  violation  of  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva 
agreements,  there  can  be  no  negotiations  on 
the  Vietnamese  question,  and  we  urge  the 
President  to  make  this  unmistakably  clear 
to    the    world.      Agreements    can    only    fall 
when    the    Communists   negotiate    only    for 
dominajtion  and  we  negotiate  only  for  peace. 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  June  18,  1965) 
To  date,  the  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
have  publicly  supported  the  administration's 
policy  toward  South  Vietnam  in  the  belief 
that  It  was  in  harmony  with  that  enunciated 
by  the  Congress  in  Joint  resolution. 
_  That  objective,  as  defined  last  August,  was 
assisting  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to 
protect  their  freedom." 

Now  doubt  is  raised  about  this  objective 
by  recent  rem-rks  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 

t^^  !fT'i-  VJ^^"^  =°  ^=  ^  ^^J^e  "  appear 
that  it  had  Presidential  approval.  Senator 
Fin.BRiGHT  and  some  other  Democrats  may 
Wish   to  redefine   the   objective  for   which 


American  troops  are  being  committed  to 
conflict  In  South  Vietnam  in  ever-increasing 
numbers. 

The  Senator  calls  for  a  "negotiated  settle- 
ment involving  major  concessions  by  both 
sides." 

Any  who  talk  of  concessions  by  the  United 
States  have  an  obligation  to  specify  the  kinds 
of  concessions  which  they  are  prepared  to 
advocate.  They  have  an  obligation,  too,  to 
Indicate  the  limits  beyond  which  concessions 
cannot  be  made. 

Senator  Fui-ericht  suggests  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  "in  all  their  specifica- 
tions" as  a  basis  for  settling  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  this  agreement,  as  Sec- 
retary Rusk  acknowledged  in  1962,  contained 
a  fatal  flaw  In  providing  veto  power  to  the 
Communist  member  of  the  International 
commission  established  to  supervise  the  exe- 
cution of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  settlement. 

This  mistake  must  be  avoided  in  any  future 
peace  settlement.  So  must  the  mistake  of 
establishing  a  cor.lition  government  with 
Communist  participation  for  South  Vietnam. 
Bitter  experience  should  have  taught  us  that 
such  a  coalition  merely  defers  a  Communist 
t.^kcover. 

To  conclude  an  agreement  with  such  pro- 
visions would  violate  the  President's  promise 
of  April  7.  1965:  "We  will  not  withrlraw  under 
the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement." 

We  hope  for  negotiations  among  represent- 
atives of  rerponsible  sovereign  governments 
which  will  both  end  the  fighting  In  South 
Vietn.im  and  preserve  the  Indapendence  of 
that  nation.  The  United  States  cannot. 
Without  violating  its  word,  settle  for  less. 
The  meaningless  Laotian  settlement  of  1962 
should  be  a  lesson  to  us  at  this  time. 

(By  Representative  Ger\ld  R.  Ford.  June  18 
1965) 
Of  all  the  things  that  Senator  Pulbright 
has  had  to  say.  none  was  more  revealing 
than  his  criticism  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration for  "encouraging"  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  refuse  to  permit  the 
holding  of  a  nationwide  election  in  Vietnam 
in  1950. 

The  refusal  was  amply  Justified  if  only  be- 
cause  the  kind  of  election  enviraged  by  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954— a  free  election- 
could  not  have  been  held.  Anyone  who 
thii  ks  that  a  free  election  was  possible  in 
CDmmunist  North  Vietnam  knows  little  of 
how  Communists  operate  and  could  have 
fallen  into  a  Mo?cow-Pclplng  trap. 

The  criticism  boils  down  to  a  complaint 
that  the  U.S.  Government  failed  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  South  Vietnamese  to  sur- 
render  to  the  Communists  9  years  ago. 

Such  was  not  the  policy  then — and  veiled 
suggestions  that  It  be  the  policy  today 
should  be  emphatically  repudiated. 

The  United  States  could  not  agree  today 

any  more  than  in  1956— to  legitimatizing 
Communist  control  of  all  of  Vietnam  by  the 
device  of  a  Communist-style  election. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  labored  to 
build  out  of  the  chons  in  South  Vietnam  a 
durable  economy,  a  progressive  social  order, 
and   military  strength. 

That  It  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  was  attested  to  by  several  of  Sen- 
ator  Fui-BBiGHT's  collengues. 

In  February  of  19G0,  Senator  Mansfield's 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported: 

"By  any  measure.  Vietnam  has  made  great 
progress  under  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
in  the  Improvement  of  internal  security  in 
the  creation  of  the  forms  and  institutions 
of  popularly  responsible  government  where 
before  few  existed,  and  in  the  advancemf>nt 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  " 

Finally,    a   major   policy   paper.   Irsued    by 
the    State    Department    In    December    1961 
stated  flatly  that — 

"The  years  1956  to  1960  produced  some- 
thing close  to  an  economic  miracle  in  South 
Vietnam  •  •   •.     It  Is  a  report  of  progress 


over  a  few  brief  years  equaled  by  few  youne 
countries."  ° 

Any  attempt  to  equate  overall  conditions 
Including  the  U.S.  military  commitment  in 
South  Vietnam  in  19G0  with  conditions  there 
today  is  a  crude  distortion  of  history. 
(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  July  15 
1965) 

Today  the  President  is  being  called  on 
to  make  fateful  decisions.  His  efforts  to 
end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  by  negotiation 
have  been  spurned.  President  Johnson  has 
now  decided  to  increase  substantially  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  forces  in 
the  theater  of  conflict. 

As  the  military  commitment  grows,  the  Na- 
tion must  be  clear  about  its  objectives,  its 
responsibilities,  and  the  consequences  In 
Vietnam.  This  objective  can  only  be  the 
establishment  of  conditions  under  which  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  can  live  in  peace 
freedom,  and  security. 

The  objective  can  be  attained  only  when 
aggression  from  within  or  without  Is  brought 
to  a  halt. 

The  establishment  of  a  coalition  govern- 
mesit  with  Communist  participation  in  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam  is  Incompatible  with 
this  objective. 

Evacuation  of  American  troops  under  an 
agreement  to  be  policed  by  a  commission  in- 
eluding  a  Communist  member  with  veto  pow- 
er over  commission  decisions  would  be  in- 
compatible with   this  objective. 

Tiie  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  poo- 
pie  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a  peace 
In  Vietnam  has  been  established  beyond 
question  But  a  peace  which  would  turn 
South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Communists— 
Immediately  or  after  some  interval— must  be 
forthrightly  rejected. 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  resoluteness  of  the 
United  States  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objective 
of  maintaining  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  that  has  arisen  is  due 
to  unfortunate  statements  of  some  Demo- 
crats. 

Although  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Invitation  to  the  aggressors  to 
negotiate  without  any  preconditions,  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  failing  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to  a<^ree 
to  the  kind  of  treaty  and  truce  provisions 
that  have  made  possible  Communist  take- 
overs In  the  past. 

President  Johnson  has  eald  that  the 
United  States  will  not  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam under  a  meaningless  agreement  We 
suggest  that  the  President  assure  the  Na- 
tion that  no  agreement  will  be  made  which 
will  make  a  mockery  of  the  sacrlflces  al- 
ready suffered  by  our  American  fighting  men 
and  the  soldiers  of  South  Vietnam 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  old  saying  goes  that  "the 
record  speaks  for  itself." 

However,  the  record  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  cannot  speak  for 
itself.    It  is  too  vast. 

W^e  have  accomplished  so  much  and 
made  such  piogress  in  these  past  10 
months,  implemented  so  many  fine  new 
programs  and  expanded  others  of  proven 
value  that  it  is  Incumbent  on  each  of  us 
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who  were  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
writing  of  this  record  to  review  it  for  the 
citizens  of  our  constituency. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  will  be  remembered 
as  the  most  productive  of  this  century. 

History,  of  course,  will  pass  judgment 
on  this  point.  However,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  much  has  been  accomplished. 
Great  strides  have  been  taken  in  meeting 
and  conquering  the  social  and  economic 
ills  which  drag  on  the  progress  of  our 
great  American  society. 

In  reviewing  briefly  these  programs,  it 
is  important  to  note  and  fully  compre- 
hend that  each  is  designed  to  have  a 
positive  effect  on  every  American  citizen 
even  though  each  person  may  not  benefit 
directly  by  any  specific  program.  For 
it  is  true  that  many  of  these  programs 
are  designed  to  bring  relief  to  minority 
groups.  Minority  group  in  this  sense  does 
not  necessarily  imply  only  the  poor,  the 
nonwhite,  the  elderly,  or  the  young. 

We  are  each  a  member  of  a  minority 
group.  Each  of  us  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  in  that  respect  we  are 
memljers  of  an  absolute  majority.  Yet, 
we  are  each  members  of  some  minority 
group. 

Some  of  us  are  small  businessmen,  and 
we  are,  thereby,  members  of  a  minority 
group. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  are  cor- 
porate executives,  men  and  women  of 
power  but,  nonetheless,  they  form  and 
are  members  of  a  minority  group. 

There  are  good  citizens  of  this  Nation 
who  are  in  the  minority  because  of  their 
color,  their  religion,  because  they  belong 
to  a  labor  union,  are  white  collar  work- 
ers, are  elderly,  are  preschool  children 
or  students.  The  very  rich  are  a  mi- 
nority as  are  the  very  poor. 

If  we  stop  to  think  about  it  for  just  a 
minute,  we  realize  that  each  of  us  be- 
longs to  at  least  one  minority  group  and 
probably  several. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  Congress  and 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
have  sought  programs  to  solve  the  com- 
plicated and  interrelating  problems  of 
the  minority  groups  to  which  we  all  be- 
long. 

The  aim  of  these  programs  is  to  give 
strength  to  our  Nation  and  assist  in  lay- 
ing the  path  to  greater  secui'ity  and  pros- 
perity for  that  great  majority  to  which 
we  are  all  privileged  to  enjoy  member- 
ship, the  citizenry  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  ills  of  each  minority  group  sap  the 
strength  of  the  great  majority  and  act 
counter  to  the  national  interest.  Thus, 
by  remedying  the  ills  of  the  part,  we 
strengthen  the  whole. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  marked  by 
this  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  first  mention  spe- 
cific programs  which  benefit  directly  our 
own  districts  and  citizens  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  session,  the 
Congress  passed  and  forwarded  to  the 
President,  as  part  of  the  public  works 
bill,  my  bill  to  permit  the  sale  of  28.2 
acres  of  land  on  Old  Hickory  Lake  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Tennessee  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

The  society  currently  leases  the  land 
which  it  uses  for  the  site  of  its  crippled 


children's  camp.  Outright  ownership 
will  permit  the  society  to  meet  the 
camp's  needs  for  expansion. 

Working  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  House  approval  of 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act 
which,  without  interfering  with  domes- 
tic production  or  competition,  will  permit 
one  large  Tennessee  firm  to  expand  its 
operations  in  western  middle  Tennessee 
and  prevent  the  threat  of  a  probable  cut- 
back in  production  at  four  firms  in  east 
Tennessee. 

A  nonlegislative  service  provided  the 
people  of  Nashville  and  middle  Tennes- 
see was  the  Nashville  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 

Held  at  Peabody  College  on  September 
16,  1965,  this  conference  was  attended 
by  over  400  persons.  The  conference 
was  designed  to  outline  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  Nashville  the  pro- 
grams and  personnel  available  to  them 
through  the  Nashville  Small  Business 
Administration  regional  office. 

It  was  judged  to  be  highly  successful 
and  I  enclose  here  a  letter  we  received 
from  the  Washington  SEA  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Development  Companies, 
who  played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
success  of  the  conference : 

Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Fxh-ton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pulton:  We  wish  to 
express  o\ir  appreciation  for  providing  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  sem- 
inar on  economic  development  for  small 
business,  sponsored  by  the  Nashville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  you  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1965.  in  NashvUle,  Tenn. 

The  program  you  and  the  chamber  ar- 
ranged was  most  effective  as  was  the  mode  of 
presentation  which  gave  everyone  present 
the  advantage  of  freely  participating  in  all 
five  of  the  workshop  sessions  held. 

The  tremendous  interest  shown  by  those 
in  attendance,  the  number  and  depth  of 
questions  asked,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  ac- 
tive participation  evidenced,  certainly  estab- 
lished that  the  community  of  Nashville  can 
and  win  continue  to  expand  and  strengthen 
its  economy.  It  established,  too,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  seminars  of  this  type  as  a  vehicle 
to  provide  small  businessmen,  bankers,  com- 
munity leaders,  attorneys,  and  others  with 
the  facts  and  information  on  SBA  and  the 
programs  available  to  assist  them  in  achiev- 
ing their  individual  economic  and  industrial 
development  objectives. 

You  might  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
as  a  result  of  this  seminar,  Mr.  Sam  Jen- 
nings, our  regional  director  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  reports  a  substantial  Increase  in  re- 
quests for  assistance  in  community  develop- 
ment projects,  for  management  assistance, 
and  financial  counseling  as  well  aa  loan  in- 
quiries and  applications. 

I  am  sure  that  the  business  community  of 
the  greater  Nashville  area  shares  with  us  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  seminar 
which  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  you 
made  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  S.  Francis. 

Director, 
Office  of  Development  Companies. 

Another  program  of  great  promise  In 
the  field  of  international  relations  was 
launched  in  Tennessee  this  year.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee and  its  able  representative.  Dr. 


Carl  Thomas,  of  the  graduate  school, 
a  Tennessee  Partners  of  the  Alliance  or- 
ganization was  formed.  The  Partners 
program  is  designed  to  strengthen  and 
assist  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  work- 
ing with  our  Latin  American  friends  at 
the  grassroots  level. 

The  foundation  of  the  Partners  pro- 
gram is  mutual  assistance.  Under  the 
program  each  participant  contributes  to 
the  other.  Already  Tennessee  is  mak- 
ing available  to  its  Partner  know-how 
and  assistance  in  the  field  of  electrifica- 
tion. Venezuela,  meanwhile,  is  making 
a  meaningful  cultural  contribution  to 
Tennessee  through  an  exhibition  of 
Venezuelan  art  which  will  tour  our  State 
over  the  coming  months. 

In  the  future  there  are  plans  for 
mutual  assistance  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  other  fields. 

This  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  It 
is  a  program  whereby  each  party  con- 
tributes to  the  benefit  of  the  other.  The 
people  of  Tennessee  understand  and  ap- 
prove of  this  approach  to  foreign  aid 
and  have  illustrated  their  approval  by 
their  support  of  the  Termessee  Partners 
of  the  Alliance. 

A  final  footnote  should  be  added  by 
way  of  foUowup  to  the  work  being  done 
in  Nashville  as  a  result  of  the  1964  Con- 
ference on  Automation,  Education,  and 
Jobs,  which  we  cosponsored  with  George 
Peabody  College. 

The  conference  produced  such  in- 
terest in  the  problem  of  automation  and 
its  related  aspects  that  a  grant  for  a 
study  and  report  was  secured  from  the 
Office  of  Education  in  Washington. 

This  study  is  now  imderway  and 
should  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 

These  are  services  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee  and  Tennessee's  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District.  But  their  effect  In 
better  care  for  the  less  fortunate,  eco- 
nomic stimulation  and  security  will  have 
an  impact  transcending  our  borders. 

Conversely,  the  major  programs  imple- 
mented and  expanded  by  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  will  have  their 
efifect  not  only  across  the  Nation  but  will 
have  impact  in  Metropolitan  Nashville- 
Davidson  County.  , 

In  brief,  here  are  these  programs: 

SUMMARY   OF    MAJOR    LEGISLATION 

Antipoverty  amendments:  Authorizes 
$1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  ex- 
tends for  10  months,  to  June  30,  1967,  the 
period  during  which  the  Government 
could  provide  up  to  90-percent  matching 
funds  for  poverty  projects. 

Appalachia:  Authorizes  $1.1  billion  for 
development  of  the  economically  de- 
pressed 12-State  Appalachia  region. 

Coffee  Agreement:  Enables  the  United 
States  to  caiTy  out  its  obligations  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1962. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment :  Places  at  Cabinet  level  a  new 
agency,  with  all  functions  now  in  the 
Housing  and  Home-Finance  Agency  and 
its  constituent  agencies,  to  administer 
major  Federal  programs  relating  to  the 
physical  development  of  our  urban  area. 

Disarmament  Agency:  Authorizes  $30 
million  for  fiscal  1966-68  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
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Drug  Control  Amendments:  Place 
stricter  controls  on  the  possession,  dis- 
tribution and  disposal  of  depressing  bar- 
biturates and  stimulating  amphet- 
amines. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Education:  Authorizes  $1.3  billion  for  the 
first  year  of  Federal  grant  programs  to 
improve  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation with  $1  billion  earmarked  to  aid 
educationally  deprived  children  from 
low-income  families. 

Excise  tax  reductions  will  reduce  ex- 
cise taxes  by  $4.7  billion  by  Januai-y  1, 
1969.  by  eliminating  all  Federal  excise 
taxes  except  user,  regulatory,  and  sump- 
tuary levies. 

Foreign  aid:  Authorizes  $3.38  billion 
for  fiscal  1966  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Gold  reserves:  Allows  the  Nation's 
money  supply  to  expand  by  eliminating 
the  required  25-percent  gold  backing  for 
Federal  Reserve  deposits. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  for  needy  un- 
dergraduate students:  provides  guaran- 
teed reduced  interest  loans  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students;  broadens 
college  work-study  program  to  include 
all  students  in  financial  need  of  part- 
time  job:  establishes  National  Teacher 
Corps  and  teacher  fellowship  program; 
doubles  funds  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities:  provides  special  help  for 
college  libraries,  less  developed  colleges 
and  community  service  programs. 

Immigration:  Replaces  the  discrimi- 
natory national  origins  quota  system 
with  a  first-come,  fhrst-served  system  of 
preferential  admissions  for  immigrants 
with  especially  advantageous  skills,  edu- 
cation or  training,  or  close  relatives  in 
the  United  States. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank: 
Authorizes  a  $750  million  increase  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Bank. 

Manpower  program :  Extends  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
grams 3  years  through  June  30,  1970; 
authorizes  $454  million  in  fiscal  1966; 
continues  100-percent  financing  of 
MDTA  training  programs  through  June 
1966;  liberalized  training  allowances. 

Medical  care  and  social  security: 
Creates  first,  a  basic  hospital  insurance 
program  providing  60  days  of  hospitali- 
zation—over  the  first  $40;  100  days  of 
posthospital  care,  and  100  visits  by  a 
home  nurse;  second,  a  voluntary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  costing  individ- 
uals $3  a  month  and  providing  physi- 
cians' services — over  the  first  $50 — and 
100  home  nursing  visits:  third,  a  7-per- 
cent increase,  averaging  $4  a  month,  in 
old-age  and  survivors  benefits:  fourth, 
expansion  of  medical  care  programs  for 
the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  dependent 
children  under  the  existing  Kerr-Mills 
program  of  Federal-State  aid;  and  fifth, 
expanded  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  services. 

National  Arts  Foundation:  Creates  a 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  to  provide  $20  million  a  year 
for  3  years  in  endowments  for  the  crea- 
tive and  performing  arts  and  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  humanities. 

Older  Americana  bill:  Establishes  an 
Administration  on  Aging  In  HEW  and 


authorizes  $17.5  million  in  grants  for 
fiscal  1966  and  1967  for  development  of 
programs  for  the  aged. 

Omnibus  housing:  Provides  funds  for 
preliminary  study  of  rent  supplements 
under  housing  built  under  FHA  for  low- 
income  families  whose  rent  exceeds  one- 
fourth  of  their  income;  increases  subsi- 
dies for  public  housing;  extends  all  FHA 
insurance  pi-ograms  for  4  years;  author- 
izes grants  for  urban  renewal. 

Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment: Consolidates  area  redevelopment 
and  accelerated  public  works  progi-ams 
in  a  new  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration in  the  Commerce  Department 
to  make  loans  and  grants  to  areas  crip- 
pled by  high  imemployment  and  low 
income. 

Presidential  continuity:  Proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
Vice  President  to  become  Acting  Presi- 
dent if  the  President  is  unable  to  perform 
his  duties,  and  allows  the  President,  if  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  Vice-Presidency, 
to  nominate  a  Vice  President  subject  to 
confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Launches  a 
5-year  program  of  project  grants — $50 
million  for  the  first  year — to  develop  25 
multipurpose  regional  medical  centers 
to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  diseases. 

Tobacco  marketing:  Quotas  provide 
acreage  poundage  marketing  quotas  for 
tobacco  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
gi'owers  voting  in  a  referendum.  If  re- 
jected, present  acreage  controls  will 
continue. 

Voting  rights:  Enforces  the  15th 
amendment's  guarantee  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude  by:  Prohibiting  the 
Imposition  or  application  of  voting  qual- 
ifications or  procedures  which  deny  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color; 
prohibiting  tests  or  devices  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting;  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  appoint  Federal 
examiners  or  registrars  when  State  or 
local  ofBcials  continue  to  discriminate 
against  potential  voters;  empowering 
Federal  examiners  to  give  certificates  of 
eligibility  to  vote  to  citizens  who  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity;  providing 
penalties  of  5  years  in  prison,  a  $5,000 
fine,  or  both  for  attempting  to  deprive  a 
person  of  his  rights  under  the  law  or 
destroying  voting  records. 

Water  pollution  control :  Creates  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration within  HEW;  authorizes  HEW 
administered  control  programs;  and  pro- 
vides $20  million  a  year  for  4  years  for 
control  improvement  projects. 

PEiroiNO 

Air  pollution  control :  Authorizes  HEW 
to  set  standards  for  control  of  automobile 
exhaust,  and  launches  a  major  study  of 
methods  to  control  pollution  from  smoke 
and  other  wastes. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  a  5- 
year — $250  million  In  the  first  year — 
program  to  provide  scholarships  for 
needy  undergraduates;  insured,  reduced- 
Interest  loans  to  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students;  work-study  pro- 
grams; National  Defense  Education  Act 


student  loan  program  expansions;  Im- 
proved college  libraries  and  trained  li- 
brarians; university  extension  and  adult 
education  courses. 

This,  then.  Is  the  record  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  It  Is  a  record 
of  progress  and  of  positive  action,  it 
Illustrates  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration Is  more  than  aware  of  the 
problems  of  our  society.  It  Is  graphic 
proof  that  we  are  doing  something  to 
meet,  ease,  and  eliminate  them. 

I  would  like  just  a  few  moments  more 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  people 
of  Tennessee's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict for  bestowing  upon  me  the  honor 
of  being  their  Representative  In  the 
Congress. 

Because  of  them  I  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  assisting  In  the  writing  and 
the  passage  of  the  medical  care-social 
security  amendments. 

Because  of  them  I  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  assisting  in  the  writing  and 
passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Because  of  them  I  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  assisting  In  the  writing  and 
passage  of  the  bill  to  reduce  and  repeal 
the  Federal  excise  tax. 

Because  of  them  I  was  given  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  in  sponsoring  and  passage 
of  the  bill  creating  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  many 
of  the  other  bills  wlilch  have  now  become 
public  law  and  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
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Greek  "Ochi"  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDV/ARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Ochi"  Day,  October  28,  1940.  was  the 
day  when  all  valiant  Greeks  who  cher- 
ished the  freedoms  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  established  unanimously 
exclaimed  "No,"  to  the  Fascist  dictator, 
Mussolini,  who  threatened  to  Invade 
them.  Mussolini  gave  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment 3  hours  to  surrender,  but  even 
before  the  ultimatum  had  expired  Fascist 
troops  were  poised  for  Incursions  Into 
Greece.  The  dictator  had  planned  to 
achieve  an  easy  victory  within  2  weeks, 
but  within  10  days  all  his  troops  that 
had  invaded  the  Greek  territory  in  the 
PIndus  Mountains  had  been  driven  out 
and  Mussolini  suffered  his  first  Ignomin- 
ious defeat  by  the  heroic  men  and  women 
of  Greece. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Nazi  terror 
spread  throughout  Europe,  It  engulfed 
the  Greek  territory,  forcing  the  Greeks 
to  flee  to  the  mountains  where  they 
fought  as  guerrillas  against  the  Invader. 
Even  the  Nazi  occupation  was  short 
lived,  for  on  October  12,  1944,  the  Allied 
forces  liberated  Greece,  aided  by  the 
brave  Greeks  who  fought  and  died  to  free 
their  country. 


Another  threat  to  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  freedom,  directed  by  Mos- 
cow's Communists,  was  witnessed  by  the 
Greeks  following  World  War  II,  but  the 
Communist  civil  war  turned  to  disaster 
for  Moscow's  puppets,  and  Greece  went 
on  to  join  NATO,  the  Western  alliance, 
united  to  stop  the  spreading  danger  of 
communism. 

The  heroism  which  the  Greek  people 
displayed  in  fighting  oppression  in  World 
War  II  is  dramatically  evidenced  at  the 
present  time,  as  their  nation  is  one  of 
the  stalwart  pillars  of  the  free  world 
in  the  continuing  struggle  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  We  salute  the  brave 
people  of  Greece,  their  traditions,  and 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  world 
and  reemphasize  the  tremendous  value 
of  the  role  of  leadership  they  are  provid- 
ing in  the  present  world  situation. 


Legislative   Apportionment:    The    Latest 
Proposal  Analyzed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  pending,  on  the  Senate  Calendar, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  better 
known  as  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

This  Is  the  fourth  reincarnation  of  the 
thrice-killed  efifort  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  requiring  fair 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
Since  those  decisions  were  handed  down 
in  June  1964,  the  rotten  borough  legisla- 
toi-s  and  their  allies  have  fought  with 
evei*y  resource  at  their  command  to  per- 
petuate their  minority  stranglehold  over 
our  State  legislatures. 

The  country  is  aware  that  the  op- 
ponents of  fair  apportionment  first  at- 
tempted a  frontal  attack  on  the  Court 
last  year  with  the  Tuck  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  measure 
would  have  simply  denied  the  U.S.  courts 
all  power  to  consider  apportionment 
cases.  When  that  effort  failed,  the  foes 
of  fair  representation  attempted  a  flank- 
ing action  on  the  Court  with  the  Dirk- 
sen rider  to  last  year's  foreign  aid  bill. 
That  rider  would  have  temporarily  de- 
nied the  courts  jurisdiction  over  State 
legislative  apportionment  suits.  When 
that  effort  failed,  the  proponents  of  mal- 
apportionment sought  to  sabotage  the 
Court's  decision  with  a  constitutional 
amendment,  known  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2. 

That  remarkable  resolution  was  the 
subject  of^  full-scale  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Reacting  to  the  mounting  criticism 
which  the  hearings  evoked,  the  pro- 
ponents revised  the  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  at  least  three  times.  Then, 
when  the  Judiciary  Committee  refused  to 
report  the  amendment,  they  bypassed 
the  committee  and  brought  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  as  a  substitute  to  an  American 
Legion  Baseball  Week  resolution.  Sens- 
ing   defeat,    they   kept    amending    and 


tinkering  with  their  constitutional 
amendment  right  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment— before — it  was  voted  down  last 
August  4. 

Bloodied  but  unbowed,  the  foes  of  fair 
representation  have  hastily  scraped  to- 
gether yet  another  version  of  their 
amendment.  The  latest  draft,  now 
printed  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
cannot  escape  its  heredity.  It  is  the 
orphan  of  a  succession  of  political  pro- 
posals, now  deceased,  which  attempt  to 
oveiTule  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Like  its  departed  parents.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  seeks  to  scuttle  the 
requirements  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  by  per- 
mitting some  citizens  in  a  State  to  speak 
with  an  unequal  vote  in  the  selection 
of  their  State  legislatures. 

Since  Senator  Dirksen's  latest  amend- 
ment has  not  been  the  subject  of  any 
hearings,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  precise  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
new  language.  The  basic  purpose  is, 
however,  clear:  to  shrink  the  votes  and 
sap  the  political  strength  of  certain 
groups  of  citizens.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  is  thus  subject  to  the  same  phil- 
osophic objections  as  the  earlier  efforts 
to  frustrate  majority  rule  by  permitting 
some  citizens  to  cast  more  votes  than 
others. 

In  addition  to  its  inherent  philosophic 
defects.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  suf- 
fers from  a  great  number  of  technical 
deficiencies.  Based  upon  the  testimony 
and  debate  on  the  earlier  version  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  and  the  views  of 
exp>erts  who  have  now  studied  the  new 
text,  one  can  say  with  certainty  that  the 
present  amendment  is  more  vague,  more 
ambiguous,  and  more  confusing  than 
any  previous  version.  Let  me  suggest  a 
few  of  the  more  obvious  technical  diffi- 
culties with  the  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103. 

I.    RATIFICATION    PROCEDURE 

The  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  were  obviously  stung  by  the 
charge  that  a  rotten  borough  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
submitted  for  ratification  by  a  rotten 
borough  legislature. 

The  opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment argued  that  If  the  proponents  were 
really  serious  about  letting  the  people 
decide,  ratification  should  be  by  State 
constitutional  conventions,  consisting  of 
delegates  chosen  at  large.  This  would 
give  the  people  an  effective  choice  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  amending  the 
Constitution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  does 
not  adopt  this  suggestion.  Instead,  it 
provides  for  ratification  by  State  legisla- 
tures "provided  that  each  such  legislature 
shall  include  one  house  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of  popu- 
lation." 

This  new  approach  constitutes  half- 
hearted recognition  of  the  validity  of  our 
argument,  but  there  is  an  obvious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  warriors  for  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  to  avoid  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  their  own  battle  cry:  "Let 
the  people  decide."  While  ratification  by 
a  legislature  with  one  fairly  apportioned 
house  Is  better  than  ratification  by  a 


doubly  malapportloned  legislature,  there 
Is  still  a  substantial  possibility  that  a 
State  legislature  could  ratify  this 
amendment  even  though  it  does  not 
command  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  State. 

As  Senator  Douglas  has  pointed  out,  it 
is  certainly  possible  that  the  fairly  ap- 
portioned house  of  a  State  legislature 
could  be  blackmailed  into  ratifying  this 
constitutional  amendment  by  the 
threat  of  the  other  house  to  withhold 
consent  on  Important  matters  of  public 
business.  Such  blackmail  is  not  unheard 
of;  it  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  pointed  out  an- 
other fatal  weakness  in  the  unique  rati- 
fication procedure  specified  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  tell  whether  a  legislature 
which  has  ratified  the  amendment  does 
in  fact  "include  one  house  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of 
population  in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  enumeration  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution." 
This  requirement  would  invite  numerous 
court  tests  to  determine  whether  the 
legislatures  that  ratified  the  amend- 
ment were,  in  fact,  qualified  to  do  so. 

2.    MANDATORY    REFERENDUM 

The  original  Dirksen  amendment  re- 
quired that  an  apportionment  plan 
which  deviated  from  constitutional 
standards  must  be  approved  by  the  vot- 
ei-s  in  a  popular  referendum  before  it 
could  go  into  effect.  Along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  believe  that  a  cit- 
izen's constitutional  right  to  cast  an 
equal  ballot  should  not  be  restricted, 
even  if  that  were  desired  by  public  opin- 
ion, moreover  I  believe  that  the  referen- 
dum is  not,  in  any  event,  a  fit  tool  for 
determining  true  voter  sentiment  on  so 
abstract  and  complicated  an  issue  as  leg- 
islative apportionment.  Nonetheless, 
once  the  idea  of  surrendering  constitu- 
tional rights  is  accepted,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Machiavellian  logic  to  a  popular 
referendum,  for  it  makes  it  appear  that 
the  people  who  are  to  be  under  repre- 
sented are  crippling  themselves. 

The  referenda  provisions  of  the  latest 
version  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  are 
still  subject  to  the  same  objections  in 
principle  that  were  leveled  against  the 
earlier  edition;  but,  in  addition.  Senate 
Joint  PvCsolution  103  has  lost  all  color  of 
logical  consistency.  It  requires  that  every 
apportionment  plan,  even  one  that  clearly 
meets  constitutional  standards,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 
It  provides  "a  plan  of  apportionment 
shall  become  effective  only  after  it  has 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  vot- 
ing on  that  Issue  In  a  statewide  election." 
The  requirement  is  not  limited  to  plans 
of  apportiormient  which  deviate  from 
substantial  equality  of  population.  Ev- 
ery plan,  even  a  wholly  constitutional 
plan,  must  be  resubmitted  to  the  voters 
eveiT  10  yeai's. 

What  possible  purpose  is  sei-ved  by 
submitting  to  referendum  an  apportion- 
ment plan  that  Is  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional principles  when  there  is  no 
alternative  plan  to  be  considered?  Sup- 
pose by  some  fluke  or  misunderstand- 
ing the  voters  rejected  the  plan?    How 
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would  the  next  legislature  be  appor- 
tioned? Presumably,  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  fair  apportionment 
would  still  apply,  and  the  State  would 
be  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  hav- 
ing to  implement  a  plan  that  the  voters 
had  rejected. 

This  confusion  in  the  revised  Dirksen 
amendment  is  compounded  by  another 
provision  which  loftily  proclaims  that 
the  legislature  of  each  State  "shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  people  at  each  gen- 
eral election  following  each  decennial 
census."  This  seems  sensible  at  first 
glance,  but  what  does  it  mean? 

How  can  the  people  apportion  a  legis- 
lature? They  obviously  cannot  meet  at 
one  time  and  place  to  debate  and  resolve 
the  question,  the  way  the  citizens  of 
Athens  did  2.500  years  ago.  But  can  it 
be  said  that  the  people  have  appor- 
tioned their  legislatures  if  a  plan  is  drawn 
by  a  legislature  that  is  itself  malappor- 
tioned?  Does  a  rotten  borough  legisla- 
ture represent  the  people  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

A  ntunber  of  States  provide  in  their 
constitutions  or  statutes  for  automatic 
reapportionment  in  accordance  with  a 
preestablished  formula.  Would  such  a 
procedure  be  valid  under  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  requires  that 
the  legislature  be  apportioned  by  the 
people  of  that  State? 

Other  States  provide  for  reapportion- 
ment by  a  bipartisan  commission  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  on  a  regular  basis. 
Again  I  ask,  does  a  provision  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  requiring  apportion- 
ment by  the  people  render  such  reap- 
portionment procedures  invalid? 

Senator  Dirksen  speaks  eloquently  of 
States  rights.  But  what  could  be  a 
greater  infringement  on  the  right  of  a 
State  to  reapportion  its  legislature  than 
to  say  It  cannot  reapportion  in  accord- 
ance with  a  self-executing  formula  or 
by  a  bipartisan  committee  provided  for 
in  its  own  constitution  without  first  sub- 
mitting a  referendum  plan  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State? 

3.    EFFECrrVE    REPRESENTATION 

At  the  heart  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  lies  the  notion  that  one  house  of 
a  State  legislature  should  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  constitutional  standards  of 
apportionment  "in  order  to  insure  effec- 
tive representation  in  the  State's  legis- 
lature of  the  various  groups  and  Interests 
making  up  the  electorate." 

I  must  say,  with  all  candor,  that  I  do 
not  have  the  foggiest  idea  what  that 
phrase  means.  I  suggest,  with  all  re- 
spect, that  it  has  no  meaning  that  Is 
susceptible  of  consistent  or  rational 
application. 

The  phrase  "effective  representation 
in  the  State's  legislature  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate" is  a  direct  quote  from  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justices  Stewart  and 
Clark  in  the  case  of  Lucas  against  Colo- 
rado, decided  the  same  day  as  Rejmolds 
against  Sims.  Dean  McKay,  of  New  York 
University  Law  School,  a  noted  authority 
on  reapportionment,  has  pointed  out  that 
Justices  Stewart  and  Clark  proved  un- 
able to  agree,  even  between  themselves, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "effec- 
tive representation."    One  week  follow- 
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ing  the  decision  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  they  disagreed  as  to  the  proper 
disposition  of  four  of  the  nine  reappor- 
tionment cases  decided  that  day. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  phrase 
"effective  representation  in  the  State's 
legislature  of  the  various  groups  and  in- 
terests making  up  the  electorate."  What, 
we  may  ask,  does  Senator  Dirksen  mean 
by  "effective  representation"?  And  how 
would  he  define  and  determine  the  "vari- 
ous groups  and  interests  making  up  an 
electorate"? 

A  clue  to  the  meaning  of  "effective 
representation"  may  be  found  in  Senator 
Dirksen's  speech  of  August  11,  1965.  the 
day  he  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103.  Referring  to  the  new  amend- 
ment, he  said: 

It  win  make  the  franchise  more  demo- 
cratic because  it  will  Insure  the  appropriate 
representation  In  the  State  legislatures  of  the 
49  percent  of  the  people  who  m '^ht  other- 
wise be  denied  representation. 

He  told  the  Senate  that  the  clear  and 
compelling  reason  for  his  amendment 
was  the  protection  of  minority  repre- 
sentation.   He  said: 

Adequate  representation  for  divergent 
viewpoints  in  our  legislative  bodies  •  *  •  is 
the  best  and  most  effective  check  upon  a 
rampant  majority. 

Note  the  operative  words,  "effective 
check." 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  by  the  phrase, 
"effective  representation"  the  proponents 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  clearly  in- 
tend an  effective  check  upon  the  ma- 
jority. They  intend,  in  other  words,  a 
minority  veto  over  majority  rule. 

We  come  then  to  the  equally  intrigu- 
ing question  of  which  minority  will  wield 
this  veto  power.  The  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  speaks  vaguely  of 
"various  groups  and  interests  making 
up  the  electorate,"  but  Senator  Dirksen 
has  spoken  and  plainly  of  his  intent 
to  allow  rural  minorities  to  perpetuate 
their  stranglehold  over  State  legisla- 
tures: 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  the  growth 
of  cities  •  •  •  has  been  impeded  by  legis- 
latures under  the  guidance  of  rural  rep- 
resentatives. There  Is  a  give  and  take  In 
our  form  of  government  which  has  worked 
well  and  will  continue  to  work  well  so  long 
as  we  take  care  to  provide  that  all  of  the 
people  are  fairly  and  effectively  represented 
In  the  various  legislative  bodies. 

In  other  words,  representative  gov- 
ernment works  best  when  a  rural  mi- 
nority holds  the  whip  hand. 

I  do  not  think  our  Constitution  should 
be  amended  to  accord  any  minority  the 
whip  hand  in  a  State  legislature.  Un- 
der our  system  of  government,  minority 
rights  can  be  and  are  protected  through 
the  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  not  through  the  exercise  of 
a  veto  power  in  the  legislature. 

But  even  if  the  concept  of  a  preferen- 
tial minority  representation  were  ac- 
cepted, how  should  a  State  determine 
which  minority  or  minorities  would  re- 
ceive special  treatment?  There  are 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  special  privi- 
leges and  power  for  the  rural  minor- 
ities which  can  put  forward  compelling 
claims  for  more  "effective  representa- 
Uon." 


The  Negroes  in  my  State,  for  example 
are  an  important  minority  whose  needs' 
and  aspirations  have  been  long  ignored 
by  our  legislature.  Negroes  comprise  18 
percent  of  the  population  of  Maryland 
Can  they  be  "effectively  represented" 
with  only  18  percent  of  the  votes?  By 
the  same  logic  as  is  used  on  behalf  of 
rural  minorities,  should  not  Maryland 
Negroes  receive  51  percent  of  the  seats 
in  the  Maryland  Senate  so  they  can 
"effectively  check"  the  majority?  The 
suggestion  is  preposterous,  but  no  more 
so  than  giving  an  18-percent  rural  mi- 
nority 51  percent  of  the  seats. 

There  are,  of  course,  an  unlimited 
number  of  groups  which  make  up  the 
electorate  in  any  State.  There  are  ob- 
vious groups  which  come  to  mind— ra- 
cial groups,  religious  groups,  business 
groups,  labor  interests,  and  farm  inter- 
ests. But  there  are  also  less  obvious 
groups  and  interests;  for  example,  bird 
watchers,  duck  hunters,  antlvivisectlon- 
ists,  and  patriotic  organizations.  Are 
they  each  entitled  to  elect  a  State  rep- 
resentative? Are  they  each  to  be  given 
"an  effective  check"  on  the  majority? 

Moreover,  no  major  group  has  uniform 
interests.  There  are  conflicting  interests 
within  groups.  Would,  for  example,  all 
Protestants  be  lumped  together  under 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  or  would  we 
distinguish  between  Seventh-day  Adven- 
tists  and  Unitarians?  How  would  we 
differentiate  between  business  groups 
which  desire  free  trade  and  those  which 
demand  tariff  walls?  Within  the  co- 
called  "urban  group"  there  are  countless 
subgroups  with  radically  different  inter- 
ests: bankers  and  beatniks,  housewives 
and  haberdashers,  scholars  and  steel- 
workers. 

By  the  time  all  of  the  various  groups 
and  subgroups  are  broken  down  to  their 
component  parts,  we  find  single  individ- 
uals, each  with  unique  interests  and 
aspirations.  While  each  man  may  share 
some  interests  with  his  fellow  worker,  his 
coreligionist  or  his  neighbor,  there  Is  no 
other  individual  who  combines  all  of  the 
same  interests  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portions. That  Is  why,  ultimately,  the 
only  fair  and  effective  system  of  repre- 
sentation must  accord  each  man  one 
vote. 

There  is  one  subtle  aspect  of  Senator 
Dirksen's  concept  of  effective  represen- 
tation that  deserves  some  attention. 
Presumably,  he  is  not  advocating  pro- 
portional representation,  but  rather  a 
technique  for  overrepresenting  groups 
and  interests  whose  members  live,  or 
vote.  In  identifiable  political  subdivisions 
or  geographic  areas.  If  an  interest 
group,  such  as  garage  mechanics,  is 
spread  throughout  a  State,  it  could  not 
be  given  preferential  treatment  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  for  the  only 
factors  that  can  be  considered  in  appor- 
tioning a  State  legislature  are  popula- 
tion, geography,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. Thus,  only  a  minority  which  can 
be  Identified  by  geography  or  political 
subdivision  can  obtain  extra  representa- 
tion in  the  legislature.  When  one  con- 
siders the  various  minorities  which 
might  qualify  for  such  favored  treat- 
ment, one  is  led  again  to  conclude  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  designed 
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to  benefit  the  rural  minority.  It  is  the 
only  readily  identifiable  minority  which 
is  so  distributed  as  to  comprise  the  ma- 
jority in  many  political  subdivisions  and 
over  wide  geographic  areas. 

Filially,  we  must  recognize  the  anti- 
democratic bias  Implicit  in  the  concept  of 
"effective  representation  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate." Prof.  Andrew  Hacker,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  has  pointed  out: 

The  notion  Is  that  there  exist  certain  In- 
teresU  which  deserve  representatives  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  people  such  an  Interest 
may  contain.  Tliere  Is.  in  a  word,  a  real 
class  basis  here.  For  such  interests  as  the 
p<ior  or  Negroes  or  even  city  dwellers  are 
invariably  put  in  one  large  group.  In  con- 
trast, the  middle  class  is  usually  cut  and 
sliced  into  literally  dozens  of  groups:  archi- 
tects, applegrowers.  accountants,  advertisers, 
etc.  Under  such  a  tendency  the  middle 
class — and  especially  businessmen — get  far 
more  representation.  (Part  of  this,  of  course, 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  tend  to  over- 
look the  varieties  of  groups  and  Interests 
among  the  poor,  the  Negroes,  and  city 
dwellers.  It  takes  a  certain  sensitivity  to 
distinguish  among  the  varied  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of,  say,  Negroes.  Needless  to  say. 
most  of  us  tend  to  be  rather  stereotyped  In 
our  image  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap.) 

Likewise,  Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,  has  written: 
The  purpose  of  the  new  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  to  create  a  means  by  which  the 
people  of  the  cities  can  be  deprived  of  part 
of  tlie  political  voice  they  would  have  in  the 
State  legislatures  b.ised  on  population.  As 
I  stressed  in  my  testimony,  this  will  pro- 
portionately affect  minority  groxjps  more 
than  other  segments  of  our  society,  and  in 
particular  will  Inevitably  do  damage  to  our 
national  efforts  to  remedy  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  disadvantages  which 
we  as  a  Nation  have  placed  upon  Negro 
Americans. 

4.    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  provides: 
The  legislature  of  each  State  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  people  of  that  State  at  each 
general  election. 

All  Members  of  this  body  will  recall 
that  the  first  sentence  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2.  as  originally  introduced, 
provided  that  the  power  to  apportion 
State  legislatures  shall  be  in  the  people. 
That  sentence  was  deleted  by  Senator 
Dirksen  after  it  was  pointed  out  that  It 
would  preclude  judicial  review  of  any  ap- 
portionment scheme.  He  removed  it  un- 
der the  pressure  of  our  attack. 

Is  the  language  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103  merely  a  subtle  reincarnation 
of  the  first  sentence  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2?  Does  apportionment  by  the 
people  as  provided  in  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103  prohibit  judicial  review  of  an 
apportionment  plan? 

To  be  sure,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  expressly  provides  for  prior  judicial 
scrutiny  of  an  apportionment  plan  that 
is  not  submitted  by  a  legislature  which 
has  one  house  apportioned  on  tlie  basis 
of  population.  But  what  about  reappor- 
tionment plans  formulated  by  a  legisla- 
ture which  has  one  malapportioned 
chamber?  Senator  Douglas  has  shown 
that  the  malapportioned  house  of  such 
a  legislature  can  use  its  veto  power  over 
other  matters  to  wring  from  the  fairly 


apportioned  house  an  unfair  apportion- 
ment plan.  Since  judicial  review  is  ex- 
pressly required  in  all  other  cases  the 
negative  implication  is  that  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  partially  reapportioned  legis- 
lature is  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

This  is  a  crucial  matter,  for  unless 
there  is  judicial  review  to  determine 
whether  the  "various  groups  and  inter- 
ests making  up  the  electorate"  are  "ef- 
fectively represented."  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  type  of  plan  that  can  be  put  into 
effect.  Despite  some  perfunctory  bows 
in  that  direction,  it  would  appear  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  does  not  em- 
brace the  philosophy  advanced  by  Sen- 
ator Javits  who  has  advocated  that  any 
apportionment  scheme  which  deviates 
from  substantial  equality  of  population 
be  reviewable  in  the  courts  for  fairness 
and  reasonableness. 

5.    THE    ALTERNATIVE    PLAN 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  requires 
that: 

In  addition  to  any  other  plans  of  ap- 
portionment which  may  be  submitted  at 
such  elections,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  an  alternative  plan  of 
apportionment  based  solely  on  substantial 
equality  of  population. 


This  language  is  subject  to  the  same 
deficiencies  as  was  comparable  language 
in  earlier  versions  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

This  would  permit  a  legislature  which 
was  bent  on  perpetuating  its  malappor- 
tioned existence  to  submit  as  the  alter- 
native plan  one  which  would  be  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
thus  forcing  the  people  of  a  given  State 
to  select  the  malapportionment  plan  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

For  example,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  State  legislature  from  submitting 
as  the  "alternative  plan"  an  apportion- 
ment scheme  which  would  provide  for 
the  election  of  one  house  of  the  State 
legislature  wholly  at  large.  It  could  even 
provide  that  the  composition  of  that 
other  body  would  be  limited  to  a  half- 
dozen  men.  While  this  would  meet  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  apportion- 
ment on  the  basis  of  population,  it  would 
obviously  be  unacceptable.  The  people, 
lacking  a  reasonable  alternative,  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  to  perpetuate  a 
rotten  borough  legislature. 

This  is  essentially  what  happened  in 
Colorado  when  there  was  an  "alterna- 
tive plan"  presented  to  the  voters.  The 
plan  that  accorded  fail-  representation 
to  Denver  also  provided  that  all  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Denver  had  to  be  elect- 
ed at  large.  The  plan  that  gave  Denver 
less  than  fair  representation  would  have 
created  single  member  districts.  The 
people  of  Colorado  preferred  the  plan 
that  established  single  member  districts, 
just  as  the  people  of  my  State  would. 


6.    MULTIPLE    PLANS    POSSIBLE 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  provides 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  plans  that  can 
be  submitted  at  any  one  time.  It  states: 
"In  addition  to  any  other  plans  there 
must  be  submitted  an  alternative  plan 
submitted  based  on  population."  This 
means  that  the  people  may  be  confronted 
with  a  choice  among  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  alternative  plans. 


What  would  happen  in  a  statewide 
election  if  the  people  had  a  yes-or-no 
choice  on  each  of  four  plans  of  appor- 
tionment and  rejected  them  all?  Would 
the  existing  malapportioned  legislature 
continue  in  existence?  Would  a  new  spe- 
cial election  have  to  be  held? 

Suppose  the  majority  voted  in  favor 
of  two  plans  which  were  mutually  con- 
tradictory.   Which  would  go  into  effect, 
and  how  would  the  obvious  impasse  be    • 
resolved? 

This  problem  was  debated  at  length 
in  the  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
committee during  a  discussion  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  only  sensible  way  to  handle  the 
problem  was  to  have  the  State  legisla- 
ture submit  to  the  voters  only  one  plan 
at  a  time  for  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote,  or 
submit  two  plans  and  require  the  voters 
to  choose  between  them,  without  any  op- 
tion to  accept  or  reject  them  both. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  avoid 
the  impasse  which  would  obviously  be 
created  if  all  plans  were  rejected  or  more 
than  one  plan  were  accepted. 

The  present  language  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  does  not  deal  with  this 
problem,  and  the  opportunities  for  chaos 
and  confusion  are  great. 

7.    INVITATION    TO    -DNICAMERALISM 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  as  originally 
iiitroduced  by  Senator  Dirksen,  provided 
that  unicameral  legislatures  could  devi- 
ate from  fair  apportionment  standards 
by  according  "reasonable  weight"  to  fac- 
tors other  than  population.  During  the 
course  of  the  many  transformations  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  the  term  "rea- 
sonable" was  dropped.  It  was  only  sec- 
onds before  the  vote  to  substitute  his 
amendment  for  the  baseball  resolution 
that  Senator  Dirksen  accepted  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  v,rord  "reason- 
able." 

Senator  Dirksen  explained  that  the 
word  "reasonable"  was  dropped  during 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  through  oversight.  I  accept  this 
explanation,  but  it  reinforces  my  fear 
that  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in 
back  rooms  without  detailed,  cp^-eful 
consideration. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  clear  that  the  word 
"reasonable"  does  not  appear  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  provides 
that  a  unicameral  legislature  may  be 
apportioned  among  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  substantial  equality  of  popula- 
tion with  such  weight  given  to  geograpliy 
and  subdivisions  "as  will  assure  effective 
representation  in  the  State  legislature  of 
the  various  groups  and  interests  making 
up  the  electorate." 

Again  we  return  to  the  elusive  phrase 
"effective  'representation."  How  much 
weight  would  be  permitted  to  geography 
and  political  subdivisions  in  order  to  ac- 
cord "effective  representation"  to  some 
favored  group  or  interest?  How  far  can 
a  unicameral  legislature  deviate  from 
"substantial  equality  of  population?"  I 
submit  there  is  no  limitation:  no  factor 
of  reasonableness  is  involved.  It  would 
appear  that  any  deviation  would  be  per- 
missible so  long  as  the  proponents  of  the 
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rotten  borough  plan  could  point  to  some 
"group  or  interest"  in  the  State  which 
in  their  judgment  needed  more  "effective 
representation." 

If,  as  it  seems,  there  is  no  limitation 
whatever  on  the  apportionment  of  a 
unicameral  legislature,  is  this  not  an  in- 
vitation to  some  of  our  more  resourceful 
legislators  to  try  to  preserve  their  rotten 
boroughs  by  transforming  their  legisla- 
tures into  unicameral  bodies,  where  no 
constitutional  standards  of  representa- 
tion would  apply? 

CONCLUSION 

Wholly  aside  from  the  philosophical 
question,  on  which  Senator  Dirksen  and 
I  disagree,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  laa- 
guase  he  lias  put  forward  is  subject  to 
the  many  technical  objections  which  I 
have  attempted  to  outline  here. 

The  amendment,  if  ratified,  would  be- 
come the  most  confusing,  ambiguous,  and 
wholly  unintelligible  section  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

If  we  are  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
overrule  Reynolds  against  Sims,  let  us 
not  do  it  with  such  a  hastily  drawn  and 
obviously  inadequate  provision. 


Wheal  Processors'  Prof:ts 


EXTENSION  OF  REI.l.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  debates  on  the  farm  bill,  H.R. 
9811.  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  gener- 
ated over  the  administration's  proposal 
that  additional  revenues  for  financing 
the  wheat  program  be  derived  from  an 
increase  in  the  domestic  certificate  re- 
quired of  processors  of  wheat  for  food 
use.  Since  such  an  increase  in  certifi- 
cates would  only  be  shifted  to  the  con- 
sumer, this  secured  the  title  of  "bread 
tax."  My  firm  opposition  to  it  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  poor  people  eat  more 
food  derived  from  wheat  than  wealthier 
people;  therefore,  the  tax  would  have 
been  a  greater  burden  on  them  and  ex- 
tremely regressive.  Also,  during  the 
course  of  debate,  thj  flour  milling  indus- 
try suffered  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 
My  interest  was  aroused  and  I  began 
wondering  whether  this  industry  actually 
was  making  such  profits  that  they  could 
have  absorbed  the  50  cents  or  more  a 
bushel  increase  in  certificate  cost  or  not. 
So,  I  looked  into  the  situation,  securing 
material  from  USDA  reports  and  I  will 
place  the  tables  after  my  comments  to 
illustrate  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  mill- 
ers and  other  wheat  processors  still  are 
required  to  pay  75  cents  per  bushel  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  each 
bushel  of  wheat  processed  into  flour  for 
human  consumption  in  addition  to  the 
market  price.  It  v.as  expected  when  the 
bill  was  enacted,  requiring  this  certificate 
to  be  paid,  that  the  loan  would  be  $1.25  a 
bushel  and  the  certificate   75   cents— 


therefore,  the  cost  of  the  wheat  to  the 
processor  would  remain  at  $2  a  bushel. 
The  price  support  loan,  without  any  cer- 
tificate, the  year  previously  was  $1.82  a 
bushel. 

I  believe  I  should  also  add  that  in  my 
efforts  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  cer- 
tificate above  75  cents  a  bushel,  that  I 
continuously  supported  a  program  which 
would  bring  a  fair  return  to  the  wheat 
producer.  In  fact,  I  recognize  that 
wheat  producers  are  facing  a  rather 
severe  cost-price  squeeze.  I  believe  that 
the  farmer  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  secure  the  highest  price  possible  for 
the  commodities  which  he  sells.  Also,  in 
fairness  to  the  flour  millers,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Miller's  National 
Federation  has  emphasized  that  "flour 
millers  want  wheat  producers  to  earn  a 
fair  return  on  their  capital  investment 
and  labor." 


I  can  hardly  blame  them  for  opposing 
the  certificate  tax  since  they  have  seen 
processors  of  another  commodity,  cot- 
ton, for  2  years  being  paid  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  raw  material;  and  now,  di- 
rect payments  to  cotton  pH-oducers  will 
be  made  directly  from  the  Tieasury  as 
has  been  the  case  in  wool  and  feed  grains 
heretofore.  Millers  evidently  wanted 
similar  treatment;  that  is,  direct  pro- 
ducer payments. 

I  do  recall  their  pointing  out  that  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  processor 
tax  or  certificate  would  eventually  lead 
to  attempts  to  impose  greater  assess- 
ments on  them.  Their  fears  were  borne 
out  this  year  and  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  administration  to  expand  the 
principle  to  rice.  However,  the  hue  and 
cry  in  that  commodity  prevented  even  the 
principle  from  being  established. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  tables  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  Record: 


M'/iiul  a II J  Jluur- 


Price  rtlationshipg  at   milling  cinlirs,   year  beginning  July  1048~JfO 
MINNE.\rOLIS« 


Crop  year 


Cost  of 

wheat  to 

produce 

100  pounds 

of  flour 


(1) 


Wholesale  price  of— 


1MM9 

1949-.'i0. 

19.">0-51 

19.il-52  ' 

19,i-.'-5.3  - 

1«.t;}-.S4 

1954-55 

19.'),'>-56 

1956-57 

19.-)7-.''S 

l'.t.-,8-."J 

19r)<)-W) 

mw-61 

19«il-r,.' 
19fiL'-<-:i 
i!»ta-<;4 

19*>4  t-l 


Bakery 

flour  per 

100  pounds 

(2) 


Millfeed 

ol)tained 

per  100 

pounds 

(3) 


Total  products  {flour+ 
niillfucd) 


Col.    Col. 
(2)  +  (3) 


(4) 


Avcrape,  1948-49  to  1963-64 


$5.41 
5.41 
6.73 
6.75 
6.72 
6.90 
6.31 
6.61 
6.47 
5.40 
6.02 
6.11 
4.92 
5.43 
5.61 
6.20 
6.64 


5.50 


$5.60 
5.81 
6.12 
5.87 
5.74 
6.36 
6.  82 
6.22 
6.04 
6.10 
S.  68 
5.44 
5.36 
5.70 
5.92 
6.52 
5.68 


5.90 


$0.80 
.75 
.85 


01 
.88 
.79 
.72 
.68 
.70 
.57 
.64 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.68 
.66 
.70 


.72 


$6.40 
6  56 
6.97 
6.88 
6.62 
7.15 
7.54 
6.90 
6.74 
6.67 
6.32 
6.05 
5.97 
6.31 
6.60 
6.18 
6.38 


Over  co.>tf 
of  wheat 


(5) 


$i.ng 

I  15 
1.  -.'4 
1.13 

.90 
1.19 
1.23 
1.29 
1.27 
1. 27 
1.30 

.94 

i.a5 

.8» 
.99 
.98 
.74 


6.62 


1.12 


KANS.\S  CITY  3 

ltMS-19   .. 

$.5  15 

5.  13 
6.38 
6.66 
5.50 

6.  52 
6.87 
6.34 
6.29 
5.18 
4.81 
4.83 
4.77 
5.13 
5.47 
4.99 
6.33 

$5.24 
5.36 
6.59 
6.64 
5.46 
5.93 
6.14 
5.73 
6.68 
6.64 
6.14 
6.03 
.5.04 
5.37 
5.65 
6.26 
6.41 

$0.82 
.78 
.87 
.98 
.93 
.79 
.76 
.69 
.67 
.57 
.63 
.60 
.58 
.58 
.68 
.67 
.70 

$6.06 
6.14 
6.46 
6.62 
6.39 
6.72 
6.90 
6,42 
6.35 
6.21 
6  77 
6.63 
6. 6-.' 
5.95 
6.33 
6.92 
6.11 

$0.91 

iy4'i-50  

1950-51 

l'J.il-52  -' 

1952-.')3-       

l.OI 

1.08 

.96 

I".i53-,>1                 

.  89 

19.54-5.5 

1.  20 
l.M 
l.OS 
1.06 
1.03 

lftW-56                 

19.50-57           .     

1957.5'* _ 

H<5S-.59 

1959-60     - 

.96 

IWVW.l 

19fil-fi2 

iy«v.'-63 

19t><-64    

.80 
.85 
.82 
.86 
.93 

19r.4-e,5 

.78 

Average,  1948-49  to  1963-04 

6.25 

6.49 

.73 

6.22 

.97 
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'  Minneapolis: 

Wheat:  (1)  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  simple  average  of  13  percent  and  15  percent  protein  Include* 
.(Vcetjt  certificate  beginning  July  1964.  Based  on  72  jH-rcent  extraction  rate,  1948  56,  cost  of  2  31  busliels 
Ilii.sed  on  73  percent  extraction  rate,  1957-64.  cost  of  2  28  bushels 

,J^"c\\'  '-^  ''^'""■-  f^-'l^",^  spring  wheat  flour  (1948  to  January  1960).    Spring  wheat  standard  iiatent  (January 
1960-64).     Bcgninnig  l'el)ruary  19.59,  quoted  as  bulk.  \     ■«.  •, 

Millfeed:  i3)  Ar,sunics  5()  50  distribution  between  bran  and  middlings 
'  Federal  price  controls  in  effect.     Data  should  be  disregarded. 
'  Kansas  City: 

Wheat:  (1)  No.  2  ITard  Winter,  13  percent  protein  (1948-56):  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  13  percent  protein  (10.57-64). 
Irirludes  70-cciit  certUicate  beginning  July  1964.  Based  on  72  percent  extraction  rate,  1948-56,  owt  of  2  31  bushels 
Bisefl  on  <3  percent  extraction  rate,  1957-«4,  cost  of  2.28  bushels  •"  co. 

Ft^')niar  ^ikw^'^uotcd  affb^ulk*'  """^  ^**^  '°  •'""""'"y  ^**°^'  "^  Pe^W't  Potent  (January  1900-64).    Beginning 
Millfeed:  (3)  Assumes  50-50  distribution  between  bran  and  middlings. 
Note.— Col.  (4)=col.  (2)+col.  (3);  col.  (6) -col.  (4) -col.  (1). 
Source:  All  data  from  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA, 


Ca^ih  uhcut  cloning  pricrs—iloiilltlu  uccr- 
age  at  Kansas  City  and  MinncapoliH 


Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

NurnVr 

Nunilier 

1  nark 

Vrar  and 

1  Hard 

r.r 

Northirn 

Per 

iiiuuth 

■\VinUr, 

hundrf  d 

.'Spring. 

hundred 

13 

pounds 

average 

pouncLs 

percent 

of  flour  ' 

of  13 

of  flour  ' 

protein 

and  15 
percent 
protein 

1903-64 
July     

$2.09 
2.12 

$4.77 
4.83 

$2.30 
2.20 

$5.24 

August - 

6.02 

Soiitenil>cr..- 
Ortober 

2.21 
2.29 

6.04 
6.22 

2.32 
2.31 

.5.29 
5.45 

NovenilxT... 

2.27 

6.18 

2.36 

6.38 

Peccnilier 

2.28 

6.20 

2.35 

5.30 

Jiinuary 

2.29 

6.22 

2.33 

5.31 

February 

2.27 

6.18 

2.2S 

6.20 

March 

2.22 

5.06 

2.21 

5.00 

April 

Miiy      

2.30 

5.24 

2.25 

6.13 

2.24 

(■) 

.5.11 

(•) 

2.32 
(') 

.5.29 

June 

(-■) 

1964-65  ' 

July       

2.34 
2  37 

5.34 
5.40 

2.42 
2.41 

5. 52 

August 

5.52 

(ik'pfomlx'r.-. 

2.  40 

.5.47 

2.45 

5.61 

Octolx>r 

2  39 

6.45 

2.50 

5.71 

NovcnilxT... 

2.  41 

5.49 

2.51 

5.73 

Docemlier 

2  38 

5.  43 

2.50 

5.70 

.Tanuary 

2.34 

5.34 

2.40 

.5.68 

February 

2.36 

6.38 

2.48 

5.67 

Miirch 

2.31 

5.  27 

2.48 

.5.65 

Aj)ril 

2.28 

5.18 

2.  40 

5.63 

Mav 

2.  25 
2.  20 

6.13 
.5.15 

2.48 
2.  40 

5  65 

June 

5.01 

1965-66* 

July    

2.42 
2.49 
2.  .51 

5.52 
.5.68 
5.72 

2.51 
2.50 
2.54 

5.72 

Augu.'t 

Seiiti'iuljer... 

5.  70 
5.79 

I  Cost  of  2.28  bushels  of  wheal  used  in  producing  ItW 
pounds  of  flour.  ,     ,  , 

:  Transition  iH^rlod.    l")afa  not  nieuiilntiul. 
«  1964-65  prices  Include  a  $0. 70  eertilicate  cost  to  millers. 
*  1965-60  prii-es  include  a  $0.75  certilicatc  cost  to  mlUers. 

Source:  All  data  from  Economic  Research  Service, 
VSUA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  all  of  these 
tables  were  taken  directly  from  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics.  They 
show  that  the  U.S.  flour  milling  industry 
last  year — that  is,  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1965 — went  through  its  worst  year  in 
the  past  17. 

The  simplest  measure  of  the  flour 
miller's  economic  condition  is  his  milling 
margin.  This  is  the  amount  of  money 
he  receives  for  flour  and  millfeed,  less  the 
cost  of  wheat.  The  margin  is  certainly 
not  profit,  since  all  other  costs  of  pro- 
ducing flour,  such  as  wages,  salaries,  In- 
terest, laboratory  expenses,  and  so  forth, 
must  be  taken  from  the  margin. 

The  price  relationship  table  for  Kansas 
City,  for  example,  shows  that  the  aver- 
age margin — based  on  wheat  costs  and 
flour  and  millfeed  prices  in  that  market — 
last  year  was  78  cents,  or  19  cents  less 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  16 
years.  Also,  it  was  lower  than  any  of  the 
preceding  individual  years.  In  Minne- 
apolis, the  decline  was  33  cents,  from 
$1.12  to  74  cents.  This  is  a  one-third  re- 
duction in  the  milling  margin. 

The  magnitude  of  these  losses  in  the 
milling  margin — gross  receipts  less  wheat 
cost — can  best  be  demonstrated  by  relat- 
ing them  to  total  flour  production  for 
domestic  consumption.  A  decline  of  19 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  hard  wheat 
flour,  as  at  Kansas  City,  is  equivalent  to 
an  industrywide  margin  loss  of  about 
$50  million.  The  comparable  figure  for 
spring  wheat  flour  represented  by  Min- 
neapolis is  some  $100  million.    Thus,  the 


milling  industry  is  undergoing  a  cost- 
price  squeeze  which  cannot  be  endured 
for  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  my  colleagues  to  analyze  these  tables 
in  detail,  but  I  invite  them  to  do  so  when 
the  tables  appear  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
changes  in  wheat  costs,  shown  in  the 
third  table,  which  took  place  after  the 
adoption  of  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram, which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1964. 

I  think  you  will  see  that,  regardless  of 
what  has  been  said  and  regardless  of 
what  the  reasons  are,  wheat  costs  to  the 
miller  have  increased  and  are  continuing 
to  increase  over  the  costs  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  year  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  certificate  program.  In  the  long 
run,  this  increased  cost  must  be  reflected 
in  flour  prices  if  there  is  to  be  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  flour  milling  industry. 

I  imagine  it  was  natural  for  me  to  be 
primarily  interested  In  the  consumers 
of  wheat  products,  and  it  is  natural  for 
anyone  in  politics  to  do  so  since  the 
consumers  are  more  numerous  than  any 
group  in  the  countiy.  It  is  also  natural 
to  be  concerned  about  the  incomes  of  pro- 
ducers since  not  only  do  many  of  us  rep- 
resent substantial  numbers  of  them,  but 
they  are  desperately  needed  in  order 
that  the  human  race  might  be  well  fed 
and  well  clothed.  I  must  hasten  to  add 
that  the  food  processors  are  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  oiu-  economy  and  should 
not  be  used  as  a  whipping  boy,  as  was 
said  during  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill 
this  year.  Therefore,  I  felt  it  would  be 
wise  to  submit  some  facts  for  the  Record 
in  order  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  what  is  happening  to  this  important 
industry  in  our  economy  can  make  their 
judgment  of  the  statements  that  were 
made  during  the  debate  here  and  in  the 
other  body. 


Independence  of  Czechoslovakia 


The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have  always 
been  and  shall  remain  oriented  to  the 
West.  The  people  who  now  suffer  under 
Communist  domination  still  yearn  for  the 
day  when  they  can  again  enjoy  the  basic 
freedoms  we  do.  Let  us  show  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them  and  that  we 
shall  never  acknowledge  their  condition 
of  Communist  domination  as  a  perma- 
nent status.  We  join  them  In  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  Czechoslovakia's 
freedom  and  Independence  is  restored. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oc- 
tober 28  is  the  47th  anniversai-y  of  the 
independence  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
country  born  of  the  aspirations  and  toll 
of  two  nations,  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 
It  was  a  country  whose  ideals  were 
espoused  by  such  men  of  foresight  as 
Thomas  Masaryk  and  General  Stefanik. 
Czechoslovakia  flourished  during  its  first 
decades — its  people  were  industrious,  its 
civilization  was  second  to  none,  and  Its 
folklore  was  beautiful  to  see  and  listen  to. 

At  Munich  Czechoslovakia  was  chosen 
as  a  sacrificial  lamb  by  those  whose 
knowledge  of  dictators  was  so  scant  that 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  anyone  else 
except  their  own  interests.  Following 
World  War  II,  Czechoslovakia  fell 
again— this  time  to  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
domination. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  or 
five  times  in  each  session  of  Congress  I 
issue  a  legislative  report  to  the  residents 
of  the  12th  Massachusetts  District.  I 
include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  final 
"Washington  Report"  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  which  comments 
on  the  activities  of  the  past  10  months 
and  discusses  briefly  some  of  the  legis- 
lative work  that  must  be  undertaken  in 

Januai*y: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Hastings  Keith, 
12th  District,  Massachusetts) 

Dear  Friends:  As  this  final  letter  of  the 
session  reaches  you,  I  will — hopefully — have 
left  room  1111  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing for  my  home  offices  in  West  Bridge- 
water  Town  Hall  and  the  Post  Office  Build- 
ing in  New  Bedford. 

We've  finished  10  long  months  of  work 
in  Washington.  Now,  I  plan  to  use  the  2 
months  remaining  before  the  start  of  a  new 
session  for  getting  reacquainted  with  my 
congressional  district  and  my  family.  Dur- 
ing this  period  I  will  travel  about — from 
Hull  to  Provlncetown,  Nantucket  to  West- 
port,  and  as  many  way  stations  as  possible — 
to  meet  with  town  officials  and  constituents 
I  hope  that  circumstances  make  it  possible 
to  see  you  when  I  am  in  your  town. 

LEGISLATIVE  LANDMARKS  • 

It  would  be  impossible  to  present  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  all  the  accomplishments 
(and  failures)  of  the  Ist  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  But  there  are  some  noteworthy 
highlights: 

One  of  the  most  significant  bills  enacted 
in  this  session  is  the  new  Immigration  law. 
which  eliminates  the  41-year-old  national 
origins  quota  and  substitutes  a  policy  which 
gives  priority  to  Immigrants  with  specially- 
needed  talents  and  skills  and  to  the  reunit- 
ing of  families.  Because  this  new  law  is 
so  revolutionary  and  complex.  I  plan  to  Is- 
sue a  memorandum  In  the  near  future  to 
explain  the  new  law,  wiiich  I  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  newspapers  and  to  constituents 
who  request  a  copy. 

The  President  has  proudly  said  this  Con- 
gress will  "leap  into  history."  Others  have 
been  somewhat  less  enthusiastic.  By  any 
measurement  of  quantity,  at  least,  this  ses- 
sion has  been  a  blockbuster.  For  example. 
Congress  raised  social  security  benefits  (and 
taxes);  enacted  medicare;  cut  $4.6  bilUon 
worth  of  excise  taxes;  raised  the  national 
debt  ceiling  to  $328  billion;  appropriated  $47 
billion  for  defense  (together  with  a  special 
$700  million  appropriation  for  the  Vietnam, 
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war1 :  passed  a  highway  beautlficatlon  pro- 
gram; authorized  expenditures  of  more  than 
$15  billion  for  space,  farm,  and  foreign  aid 
programs;  and  enacted  clean  air  and  water 
legislation. 

And.  furthermore,  Cksngress  approved  a 
series  of  seven  major  education  bills,  enacted 
various  public  works  and  antipoverty  pro- 
grams costing  some  $8  billion;  appropriated 
$2.5  billion  for  the  atomic  energy  program; 
created  a  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Aflfairs:  passed  a  voting  rights  bill; 
and  authorized  a  $7  billion  omnibus  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Of  course,  that's  only  a  few  of  the  260-odd 
new  laws  that  came  out  of  the  first  session. 
(Mere  than  14,000  bills  were  filed  since  Jan- 
unrr.  so  there  is  still  plenty  of  unfinished 
business.) 

A    HE.^LTHY    OUTLOOK 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  last  newsletter,  the 
Commerce  Committee  worked  many  hours  on 
lesjislation  affecting  the  healtli  of  our  Nation. 
(Tliis  Is  one  of  the  areas  of  pr'nie  respon- 
sibility for  this  important  committee.)  In 
addition  to  the  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer 
legislation  whi"h  has  been  discussed  in  an 
earlier  report,  the  committee  approved  bills 
dealing  with  drug  abuse  co-^trol  (pep  pills), 
clean  air  and  solid-w"ste  disposal,  cigarette 
labeling,  expansion  of  the  community  im- 
munization program,  financial  aid  for  staffing 
community  mental  health  centers,  health 
professions  educational  ass'stance,  and  au- 
thorization of  further  public  health  research 
projects. 

CONGRESS    STn-L    H.\S    THE    LAST    WORD 

AT    TIMES 

It  hnsn't  all  been  roses  for  the  administra- 
tion. Republican  opposition  and  criticism 
were  major  factors  in  halting  or  modifying 
greatly  some  of  the  more  overly  enthusiastic 
Federal  programs. 

Funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  for  eximnle, 
were  held  up  when  it  was  point°d  out  that 
the  Federal  Government's  complete  respon- 
sibility for  recruiting,  training,  and  paying 
teachers  for  services  In  local  school  districts 
could  lead  to  too  much  Federal  interference 
at  the  municipal  level.  And,  Congress 
changed  its  mind  about  appropriating  money 
to  supplement  rent  payments  (and  also  40- 
year  home  mortgages  at  5%  percent  inter- 
est) when  debate  indicated  that,  under  pro- 
posed regulations,  some  beneficiaries  could 
be  earning  $10  000  a  year  and  have  up  to 
$20  000  in  assets. 

We  Republicans  are  In  the  minority— very 
definite'y— but  we  have  had  varying  degrees 
of  success  this  session  In  our  role  as  the 
loyal  opposition.  The  greatest  contribution 
that  we  were  able  to  make  was  in  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress— here  the  spending  was 
cut.  the  programs  tightened  up.  and  the  role 
Of  private  enterprise  and  the  respo-isibilities 
of  State  and  local  governments  recognl?ed 
and  defended. 

Believe  It  or  not.  even  after  the  rapld-flre 
lawmaking  of  tho  p<st  session,  there  is  still 
&  backlog  of  unflnlEhed  business.  The  fi^ht 
over  repeal  of  section  14fb)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Is  yet  to  be  settled.  The  pro- 
posal for  an  Increased  Federal  minimum 
wage  will  be  before  the  second  session  Dif- 
ferences between  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  oceanography  le'^lslation  must  be 
Ironed  out.  And  we're  likely  to  have  a  pack- 
age of  controversial  new  maritime  leglslaOon 
to  consider.     And  much  more. 
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a  hand  in  the  national  oceanography  program, 
with  none  having  a  controlling  responsibility. 
This  situation  applies  In  other  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  result  can  only  be  waste 
and  Inefficiency.  There  are  no  less  than  42 
bureaus  Involved  in  some  aspect  of  educa- 
tion, for  example.  The  situation  in  trans- 
portation Is  perhaps  even  worse.  We  have 
the  amazing  total  of  296  Federal  programs 
in  the  field  of  consumer  protection — admin- 
istered   by    some   33    separate    agencies    or 

bureaus. 

A  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  FOR  BETTER  JOBS 

Next  year  I  will  also  work  for  action  on  an- 
other bill  I  have  sponsored — the  Human  In- 
vestment Act — which  is  based  on  an  ld?a 
championed  by  Vermont's  Senator  Proutv. 
This  attacks  the  problem  of  a  growing  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  by  giving  private  com- 
panies the  IncenUvc  to  undertake  their  own 
training  program,  not  throu-h  the  creation 
cf  some  new  federally  financed  project.  The 
incentive  would  be  a  trx  credit  for  author- 
ized arprentlceFhlp  and  training  advance- 
ment programs.  This  is  a  job  that  private 
industry  is  equipped  to  do.  and  one  that  It 
can  do  much  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
Government. 

Nationwide,  about  45  percent  of  cur  labor 
force  Is  unemplo:ed.  E.\-perts  tell  us  that 
such  unemployment  could  be  wiped  out  en- 
tirely if  Jobless  men  and  women  had  the 
skills  sought  by  Industry.  This  legislation 
is  a  sound  and  practical  way  cf  developing 
those  skills. 

Safer  and  better  harbors:  Southear.tern 
Massachusetts  economy  has  been  histori- 
cally linked  with  the  sea  and  the  coa-st- 
line.  This  Is  still  true  today  with  the 
increasing  importance  of  fishing,  boating, 
and  tourirm.  I'm  glad  to  report,  therefore, 
that  $1,377,000  of  this  year's  rivers  and  har- 
bors appropriation  is  earmarked  for  the  12th 
Congressional  District. 


Meanwhile  do  not  hesitate  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  counsel  and  advice.  Please 
remember  I  am  always  ready  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Minshall. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Aid  for  the  Victim  of  a  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 


Report  to  23d  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/ILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 


A     HOOVER     COMMISSION     FOR     BETTER 
GOVERNMENT 

High  on  my  own  priority  list  in  1966  will 
be  a  blU  I  have  filed  calling  for  a  new 
Hoover  Commission-type  of  study  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  multllayered  maze  of 
Interlocking  and  often  overlapping  Federal 
bureaus,  agencies,  departments,  et  cetera  et 
cetera,  clearly  needs  an  overhaul.  I've  men- 
tioned before  that  19  different  agencies  have 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  to  residents  of 
the  first  and  fourth  wards  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  as  a  part  of  the  Record: 

Dear  Friend:  As  you  may  know,  the  105th 
General  Assembly  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
last  year  changed  the  boundaries  of  Ohio's 
congressional  districts,  which  will  take  effect 
tn  the  1966  elections.  Although  the  new 
area  of  the  23d  District  still  represents  many 
of  the  suburbs  around  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
It  now  also  includes  the  ward  in  which  you 
live. 

Since  1955  I  have  represented  the  23d  Dis- 
trict in  the  U.S.  Congress.  During  my  11 
years  In  Washington  I  have  made  It  a  prac- 
tice to  keep  In  the  closest  porslble  touch 
with  constituents  through  frequent  newslet- 
ters, radio,  and  television  appearances,  occa- 
sional opinion  polls  and.  when  length  of  the 
session  permits,  a  traveling  office.  At  the 
end  of  each  session  1  send  a  summary  of  the 
year's  legislative  actions  to  my  district  and 
a  copy  of  this  year's  report  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information. 

For  your  convenience.  I  maintain  a  year- 
round  office  at  525  Federal  Building,  Cleve- 
land, CHerry  1-7900.  extension  7360.  In  addi- 
tion to  my  office  In  Washington,  D.C.  Dur- 
ing the  months  ahead  I  hope  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you. 


OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  victim  of  a  crime  is  in  a  very 
real  sense  a  double  victim.  He  is  at- 
tacked by  the  assailant,  often  brutally 
beaten,  left  senseless  by  the  criminal, 
stripped  of  his  possessions,  his  body  bat- 
tered and  torn.  At  times,  there  is  only 
death  or  permanent  injury  to  one  who 
supports  a  family  or  is  responsible  for 
the  care  of  children. 

The  assault  victim  also  loses  in  an- 
other way.  Society,  which  takes  upon  it- 
self the  responsibility  of  repressing  crime 
and  prosecuting  those  who  violate  its 
lav.s,  at  present  shows  little  concern  for 
the  victim  of  the  mugger,  the  rapist,  or 
the  murderer.  Where  the  accused  is 
provided  the  important  constitutional 
guarantees  of  a  fair  trial  and  free  legal 
assistance,  if  necessary,  the  only  interest 
in  the  victim  on  many  occasions  is  that 
he  is  in  good  enouerh  condition  to  be  a 
possible  witness  in  a  prosecution.  He  is 
afforded  little,  even  though  it  is  he  that 
has  suffered  the  most. 

On  October  22, 1  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  some  care  for  the 
victim. 

The  problem  of  how  to  help  the  victim 
is  an  old  one.    The  ancient  penal  codes 
of  Babylon,  Israel,  Greece.  Rome,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  England  required  the  crim- 
inal to  reimburse  the  victim  with  money 
or  property.    The  same  principle  was  fol- 
lowed In  cases  of  theft  In  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  in  the  17th  century 
Dui-ing  the  late  19th  century  compensa- 
tion of  victims  was  a  topic  of  discussion 
at   five   different   international   confer- 
ences on  prison  reform,  but  even  though 
resolutions  were  passed  favoring  relief 
of  the  victim,  nothing  further  came  of 
the  idea.    Now  Great  Britain,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  white  paper  on  the  subject,  and 
New  Zealand,  both  have  compensation 
plans,  and  the  State  of  California  recent- 
ly embarked  on  such  a  course. 

The  distinguished  Senator  Yarbor- 
otJCH,  of  Texas,  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  better  balance  the  values  of  police 
protection  and  constitutional  rights  for 
the  accused  and  community  care  for  the 
victim.  His  bill  would  be  limited  to  vic- 
tims of  violent  crimes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  certain  other  jurisdictions 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  gen- 
eral police  powers.  My  own  bill  has 
somewhat  broader  application,  and 
would  cover  every  victim  of  crime 
whether  under  State  or  Federal  law 
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This  legislation— H.R.  11818— proposes 
setting  up  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Commission,  a  three-man 
tribunal  chosen  for  their  legal  prowess, 
which  would  consider  the  claims  of  those 
who  suffer  physical  injuries  during  the 
commission  of  crimes.  The  Commission 
will  decide  if  the  victim  is  actually  an 
innocent  party  and  it  will  determine  the 
level  of  compensation.  In  setting  the 
compensation  the  Commission  will  pro- 
vide for  actual  medical  costs  suffered  by 
the  victim,  including  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices involved.  In  the  event  of  murder, 
the  victim's  survivors  would  be  paid,  but 
in  no  event  would  the  compensation  ex- 
ceed $25,000.  A  victim  of  a  crime  of 
violence,  to  receive  compensation,  would 
have  to  give  notice  of  intent  to  submit 
his  claim  within  1  month  of  injury.  In 
no  event  would  the  Commission  consider 
claims  that  did  not  total  $300.  There 
would  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Commission, 

Compensation  plans  have  the  backing 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished jurists.  As  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
pointed  out,  the  victim  of  a  violent  crime 
"has  been  denied  the  protection  of  the 
laws  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  society 
should  assume  some  responsibility  for 
making  him  whole." 

Such  a  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very 
least  we  can  do  for  those  who  innocently 
suffer  from  the  wanton  assaults  of  those 
who  have  no  respect  for  law  or  author- 
ity— or  who  decide  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  So  far,  society  has 
shown  little  concern  for  those  who  must 
pay  the  most.  There  are  the  days  lost 
from  work,  the  medical  costs  of  recuper- 
ation. There  is  the  pain  and  suffering. 
There  may  be  years  of  physical  and  psy- 
chological torment.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
a  small  way  this  proposal  can  start  the 
national  effort  necessary  to  insure  that 
victims  of  crimes  are  protected  by  society 
and  returned  to  their  jobs  and  families 
as  quickly  and  painlessly  as  possible. 

I  include  the  bill  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  and  I  welcome  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations from  members  of  the  bar, 
penologists,  sociologists,  and  others  in- 
terested in  this  area: 

H.R. 11818 

A  bill   to   provide   for   the   compensation   of 

persons  Injured  by  certain  criminal  acts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I SHORT  TITLE  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Short  title 
Sec.    101.  This   Act   may   be   cited   as    the 
"Criminal    Injuries    Compensation    Act    of 
1966". 

Definitions 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "child"  means  an  unmarried 
person  who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  includes  a  stepchild  or  an  adopted  child; 

(2)  The  term  "Conamlsslon"  means  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commission 
established  by  this  Act; 

(3)  The  term  "dependents"  means  such 
relatives  of  a  deceased  victim  as  were  wholly 
or  partially  dependent  upon  his  income  at 
the  time  of  his  death  or  would  have  been 
so  dependent  but  for  the  Incapacity  due  to 
the  Injury  from  which  the  death  resulted 
and  shall  Include  the  child  of  such  victim 
born  after  his  death; 


(4)  The  term  "personal  Injury"  means 
actual  bodily  harm  and  includes  pregnancy 
and  mental  or  nervous  shock; 

(5)  The  term  "relative"  means  his  spouse, 
parent,  grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  half  broth- 
er, half  sister,  or  spouse's  parents; 

(6)  The  term  "victim"  means  a  person 
who  Is  Injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  Is  within  the 
description  of  any  of  the  offenses  specified  in 
section  302  of  this  Act. 

title    n ESTABLISHMENT    OF    VIOLENT     CRIMES 

COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 

Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commission 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  which 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal 
court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  for 
at  least  eight  years,  as  Chairman. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  one  other  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum;  and  where  opinion  is  divided  and 
only  one  other  member  Is  present,  the  opinion 
of  the  Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal. 

Terms  and  compensation  of  members 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Tlie  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after 
December  31,  1966.  shall  be  eight  years,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  after  December  31, 1966, 
shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1966;  and  (2)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964  except  the  Chairman  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
III  of  such  schedule. 

Attorneys,  examiners,  and  employees  of  the 
Commission;  expenses 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  ex- 
aminers, and  other  experts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  and  the  Commission  may.  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  appoint  such  other  officers 
and  employees  as  are  necessary  and  fix  their 
compensation  In  accordance  with  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949. 

(b)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  In- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  of  the  Commission  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  incurred  by  the  mem- 
bers or  employees  of  the  Commission  under 
its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the 
presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  in- 
dividual It  designates  for  that  purpose. 
Office  for  service  of  process 

Sec.  204.  The  Commission  shall  maintain 
an  office  for  the  service  of  process  and  papers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Powers  and  procedures  of  the  Commission 

Sec  205.  (a)  Upon  an  application  made  to 
the  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  a  hearing  on  such  application  and 
shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the 
applicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission,  or 
any  member  thereof,  may  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take 
such  testimony  as  the  Commission  or  such 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission  or  before  such  member.  The 
Commission  shall  have  such  powers  of  sub- 
pena  and  compulsion  of  attendance  and  pro- 
duction of  documents  as  are  conferred  upon 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by 
subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1935,  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  persons  summoned  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  to  attend  or  testify  or  produce  such 
documents  as  are  described  therein  before  the 
Commission,  except  that  no  subpena  shall  be 
issued  except  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman,  and  application  to  any  court  for 
aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  may  be  made 
only  by  said  Chairman.  Subpenas  shall  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the  said 
Chairman. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  person  en- 
titled to  make  an  application  is  a  child,  the 
application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf  by 
any  person  acting  as  his  parent  or  guardian. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  person  entitled  to 
make  an  application  is  mentally  defective, 
the  application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf 
by  his  guardian  or  such  other  Individual  au- 
thorized to  administer  his  estate. 

(d)  Where  any  application  is  made  to 
the  Commission  under  this  Act,  the  appli- 
cant, and  any  attorney  assisting  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  be 
heard. 

(e)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  satisfies  the  Commission  that  he 
has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

(f)  Where  under  this  Act  any  person  is 
entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
mission, that  person  may  appear  in  person 
or  by  his  attorney. 

(g)  Every  person  appearing  under  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  have 
the  right  to  procduce  evidence  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 

(h)  The  Commission  may  receive  In  evi- 
dence any  statement,  document.  Informa- 
tion, or  matter  that  may  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  contribute  to  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  whether  or  not  such 
statement,  document,  information,  or  mat- 
ter would  be  admissible  in  a  court  of  law. 

(i)  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omis- 
sion on  which  a  claim  under  this  Act  is 
based,  proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  unless 
an  appeal  against  the  conviction  or  a  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  or  certiorari  in  respect 
of  the  charge  is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or 
rehearing  has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  offense  has 
been  committed. 

Attorneys'  fees 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  as  a 
part  of  any  order  entered  under  this  Act.  de- 
termine and  allow  reasonable  attorney  fees, 
which  if  the  award  is  more  than  $1,000  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  amount 
awarded  as  compensation  under  section  301 
of  this  Act.  to  be  paid  out  of  but  not  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  such  compensation, 
to  the  attorneys  representing  the  applicant. 

(b)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  any  proceedings  under  this 
Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section,  if  any  compensation   is 
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paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Finality  of  decision 
Sec.  207.  Except  ao  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  orders  and  decisions  ol  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  final. 

Regulations 
Sec.  208.  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  the  filing  of  applications 
and  the  proceedings  under  this  Act.  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

TITLE  in AWARD  AtTD  PAYMENT  OF 

COMPENSATION 

Atvarding  compcTisation 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  per- 
son Is  Injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  Is  within 
the  description  of  the  offenses  listed  In  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act  the  Commission  may,  in 
its  discretion,  upon  an  application,  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  injured  person; 
or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  is  for 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  Incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person;  or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
such  dependents. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  intended  an  act  or 
omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age.  Insanity,  drunkeness,  or  otherwise  he 
was  legally  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal 
Intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  consider  any  circumstances  It  deter- 
mines to  be  relevant.  Including  the  behavior 
of  the  victim  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
contributed  to  his  Injury  or  death. 

(e)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur; 
and 

(2)  the  Injury  or  death  resulted  from  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f )  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  person  is  prosecuted 
or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act  or  omission.  Upon  application 
from  the  Attorney  General,  the  Commission 
may  suspend  proceedings  under  this  Act  for 
such  period  as  It  deems  appropriate  on  the 
ground  that  a  prosecution  for  an  offense 
arising  out  of  such  act  or  omission  has  been 
commenced  or  Is  Imminent. 

Offenses  to  which  this  Act  applies 
Sec.  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
pajrment  of  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  personal  In- 
Jury  or  death  which  resulted  from  the  com- 
mission of  a  criminal  offense  which  is  a 
felony  under  State  or  Federal  law. 

Nature  of  the  compensation 
Sec.  303.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment   of   compensation   under   this   Act 
for — 

(a)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim;  and 

(b)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  injizry  or  death  of  the  vic- 
tim which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  reasonable. 
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Limitations  upon  atoarding  compensation 
Sec.  304.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  iinder  section 
301  of  this  Act  unless  (1)  the  Commission 
has  been  notified  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  personal  Injxiry  or  death  that  an 
application  will  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  payment  of  compensation  under 
this  Act,  and  (2)  such  application  has  been 
made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
personal  injury  or  death.  Such  notice  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  in  such  man- 
ner and  in  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  enter  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  compensation  un- 
der this  Act  unless  it  determines  that  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  expenses  incurred  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  personal  Injury  to,  or  the  death 
Of,  a  victim  of  a  criminal  oITense,  and  (2) 
any  other  pecuniary  loss  arising  out  of  such 
personal  Injury  or  death,  exceeds  $300.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  sum 
exceeds  $300,  It  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  compensation  for  dam- 
age to  or  loss  of  any  personal  or  real  property. 

(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  if 
the  victim — 

( 1 )  Is  a  relative  of  the  offender;  or 

(2)  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal  Injury 
or  death  o  f  the  victim  living  with  the 
offender  as  his  wife  or  her  husband  or  as  a 
member  of  the  offender's  hovisehold. 

Terms  of  the  order 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section  any  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from 
any  payments  awarded  under  section  301  of 
this  Act  any  payments  received  by  the  vic- 
tim or  by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the 
offender  or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the 
offender,  or  from  the  United  States  (except 
those  received  under  this  Act) .  a  State  or  any 
of  Its  subdivisions,  for  personal  injury  or 
death  compensable  under  this  Act. 

TITI.E    IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Reports  to  the  Congress 
Sec.  401.  The  Conumlsslon  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  annually 
a  report  of  its  acUvitles  under  this  Act  In- 
cluding the  name  of  each  applicant,  a  brief 
description  of  the  facts  In  each  case,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  of  comp>ensatlon  awarded. 
Penalties 
Sec.  402.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  applicaton,  statement,  document,  or 
Information    presented    to    the    Commission 
under  this  Act. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  403.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Effective  date 

Sec.    404.  This   Act   shaU    take    effect    on 
July  1, 1966. 


1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  the 
House  will  lose  the  services  of  Jerry  E 
Allen,  House  editor  of  the  Congressionai 
Daily  Digest,  due  to  retirement.  Mr. 
Allen  has  edited  the  House  proceedings 
since  March  17,  1947,  when  the  Daily 
Digest  began  publication  pursuant  to  the 
Congressional  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Before  coming  to  Capitol  Hill  Mr. 
Allen  had  worked  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  21  years  in  various 
capacities  ranging  from  apprentice  boy 
to  copy  editor.  So  after  40  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service  I  am  certain  I  speak  for 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House 
when  I  say  "a  long  and  happy  retirement 
to  you  and  yours,  Jerry."  It  will  be  my 
earnest  prayer  that  the  good  Lord  will 
continue  to  shower  you  and  yours  with 
His  blessings  and  good  health. 


United  Nations  Speech  of  Congressman 
Barratt  O'Hara 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


Retirement  of  Digest  Editor  Jerry  Allen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

1ST.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  adjournment  of  the 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara, 
of  Illinois,  now  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
made  the  following  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly : 

Address  bt  Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara  Before  the 
Legal  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, ON  Technical  Assistance  To  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching,  Study,  Dissemination, 
AND  WiDix  Appreciation  of  International 
Law 

Distinguished  coUeagues,  I  should  like  to 
state  that,  as  a  lawyer,  I  can  think  of  no 
Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  which  it  gives  me  greater  pleasure  to 
speak.  I  can  think  of  no  audience  more 
seasoned  than  this  by  experience,  learning 
and  dedication,  to  share  in  the  making  of 
vital  determinations  in  this  area  of  our  deep 
and  mutual  interest. 

I  heartily  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  my  Government  to 
Ambassador  DadzJe  and  Mr.  Hal  for  their 
lucid  and  Informative  statements.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  special  committee  for  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  as  well  as  to 
the  Secretariat  for  the  helpful  Information 
they  so  kindly  and  competently  supplied. 

As  the  report  of  the  special  committee  In- 
dicates and  as  we  have  heard,  many  of  the 
most  Important  contributions  In  this  field 
can  be  made  on  a  bilateral  basis,  and  many 
have  been.  There  is  a  need  for  multilateral 
efifort,  but,  in  planning  that  effort,  full  ac- 
count needs  to  be  taken  of  what  otherwise 
is  being  done.  I  should  like  to  point  with 
what  I  hope  is  pardonable  pride  to  the  record 
of  my  own  Government  and  private  Ameri- 
can foundations  In  this  field,  both  prior  to 
and  in  response  to  resolution  1816  of  the 
17th  General  Assembly  and  resolution  1968 
C  of  the  18th  General  Assembly. 

I  refer  to  the  extensive  conunents  of  my 
Government  contained  In  documents  A/5455, 
addendum  1  and  A/5744,  addendum  2.  I 
shall  merely  touch  briefly  on  what  is  more 
fully  described  there. 
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My  Government  maintains  a  number  of 
programs  in  the  field  of  International  law. 
Including  scholarships  and  fellowships,  dis- 
tribution of  books  and  publications,  and  ex- 
changes of  professors,  lecturers,  and  spe- 
cialists. Efforts  are  being  undertaken  so  that 
these  agencies  will  be  able  to  respond  to  ad- 
ditional requests  stimulated  by  the  welcome 
increase  of  activity  and  Interest  by  the 
United  Nations  and  member  nations  In  this 
field.  The  Department  of  State  awards  ap- 
proximately 150  grants  annually  In  the  field 
of  law.  Of  these,  roughly  two-thirds  are 
to  foreign  students  to  enable  them  to  study 
law  in  the  United  States.  The  remainder 
include  grants  to  foreign  professors  and  spe- 
cialists who  come  to  the  United  States  for 
short  periods,  and  to  American  professors 
and  students.  These  grants  are  primarily 
for  graduate  study  in  international  and  com- 
parative law. 

In  the  private  sector — and  here  again  with 
what.  I  hope,  Is  Justifiable  pride — more  than 
250  colleges  and  universities  offer  training  In 
international  law.  Many  of  these  schools 
maintain  scholarship  programs  for  foreign 
scholars  and  programs  to  support  research 
In  International  law  by  scholars  of  diverse 
nationalities,  whether  student  or  faculty. 
A  number  of  leading  law  schools,  like  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  New  York  University, 
Chicago,  and  Stanford,  offer  extensive  studies 
in  international  law.  Certain  universities 
participate  In  student  and  faculty  exchanges 
with  foreign  universities  and  nations  In  the 
field  of  International  law.  Now,  we  think 
that  all  of  this  Is  worthwhile. 

Professional  societies  and  private  founda- 
tions have  extensive  programs  relating  to  In- 
ternational law.  Professional  groups  such 
as  the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
the  American  Bar  Association  through  its 
committee  on  world  peace  through  law,  and 
the  American  branch  of  the  International 
Law  Association  Issue  learned  publications, 
hold  professional  conferences  and  sponsor 
research  projects.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
also  like  to  mention  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  Is  composed  of  lawyers  working 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

Foundations  such  as  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the 
Asia  Foundation  have  made  grants  for  study 
and  travel,  and  sponsored  International  con- 
ferences and  made  studies.  They  have  pro- 
vided grants  to  universities  and  societies, 
located,  among  other  places.  In  India,  Burma, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  Carnegie 
endowment  Is  presently  sponsoring  the  prep- 
aration of  a  basic  textbook  or  manual  of 
International  law,  with  the  various  chapters 
being  written  by  outstanding  scholars  repre- 
senting all  the  major  geographical  areas,  legal 
systems,  and  traditions. 

I  have  only  touched  the  surface.  Nor  do 
we  Intend  to  settle  for  that  and  rest  on  the 
record. 

In  response  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  particularly  resolution  1816 
(XVn),  and  In  view  of  the  Importance  the 
United  States  accords  to  the  teaching,  study, 
dissemination,  and  wider  appreciation  of  In- 
ternational law,  my  Government  Is  planning 
to  assist  In  the  holding  of  a  special  Interna- 
tional seminar  for  lawyers,  largely  from  the 
newer  and  developing  states.  It  Is  presently 
anticipated  that  the  seminar  will  take  place 
In  New  York  City  for  about  a  month  In 
August  and  September  1966.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  young  lawyers,  preferably  In  gov- 
ernment service,  and  advanced  law  students 
will  study  salient  problems  of  International 
law  and  organization  under  the  leadership 
of  a  distinguished  faculty.  After  the  sem- 
inar, we  would  hope  that  the  pvartlclpants 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  acquaint  them- 
selves with  methods  of  work  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  visit  leading  American  universities. 


The  details  of  the  program  will  be  worked 
out  by  nongovernmental  sources.  The  U.S. 
Government  will  provide  full  travel  grants 
and  per  diem  to  participants.  My  Govern- 
ment has  expressly  requested  me  to  invite 
my  colleagues  In  this  committee  to  help  re- 
cruit the  most  qualified  participants.  Any 
such  help,  I  can  assure  you.  would  t>e  greatly 
appreciated. 

In  light  of  contributions  from  various 
quarters,  my  Government  wishes  to  Insure 
that  In  this  field  of  such  paramount  Impor- 
tance there  Is  no  waste  due  to  duplication. 
Each  country,  each  institution,  must  con- 
tribute what  it  Is  best.  If  not  uniquely,  ca- 
pable of  contributing.  My  Government  has 
studied  the  report  of  the  committee  with 
this  basic  criterion  In  mind.  We  have  asked 
ourselves:  What  aspects  of  the  great  need  In 
the  field  can  best  be  met  by  multilateral 
United  Nations  efforts? 

We  suggest  the  following: 

The  distribution  of  United  Nations  publi- 
cations such  as  the  yearbooks  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission,  the  United 
Nations  Juridical  Yearbook,  and  the  Inval- 
uable Repertoire  of  Practice  on  as  wide  a 
basis  as  possible  is  of  great  Importance. 

The  study  on  training  In  international  law 
presently  being  conducted  by  UNESCO  and 
referred  to  In  paragraph  15  of  the  special 
committee's  report  represents  a  valuable 
step  toward  the  type  of  capital  Investment 
in  knowledge  and  tmderstandlng  that  Is 
called  for. 

My  delegation  also  generally  approves  the 
recommendations  set  forth  in  paragraphs  36 
to  40,  that  International  law  be  given  full 
attention  by  the  United  Nations  Training 
and  Research  Institute. 

My  delegation  also  supports  the  Idea  of 
on-the-job  training  in  the  form  of  intern 
programs.  We  would  be  In  favor  of  such 
programs  at  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters or  at  the  seats  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. Where  the  training  Is  to  take  place  at 
the  headquarters  we  would  be  Inclined  to 
explore  further  the  suggestion  contained  in 
paragraph  38(b)  (I),  that  the  program,  inso- 
far as  possible,  be  coordinated  with  the 
United  Nations  Training  and  Research 
Institute. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  views 
which  I  have  Just  expressed,  my  delegation 
finds  much  of  merit  In  the  proposed  3-year 
program  set  forth  In  the  special  committee's 
report. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  somewhat  detailed 
examination  of  parts  of  this  proposed  pro- 
gram we  are  constrained  to  call  attention  to 
the  following.  As  the  Secretary  General 
himself  has  stated,  the  financial  crisis  of  this 
Organization  has — and  I  quote — "by  no 
means  been  dispelled."  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral also  stated  that  the  conference  program 
has  reached  almost  unmanageable  propor- 
tions. It  seems  clear,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  very  informative  discussion  In  the 
committee  yesterday,  that  financing  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  In  interna- 
tional law  through  the  regular  budget 
would — as  a  practical  matter — most  cer- 
tainly mean  additional  appropriations.  The 
decision  of  the  technical  assistance  commit- 
tee, discussed  at  some  length  In  the  com- 
mittee yesterday,  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible under  existing  EPTA  legislation  to  per- 
mit consideration  of  requests  for  assistance 
in  the  general  field  of  international  law, 
miist  also  be  taken  Into  account. 

These  are  sobering  facts,  Mr.  Chairman, 
facts  which  must  be  borne  In  mind  when 
we  examine  each  proposal  for  action.  Tliese 
facts  make  It  even  more  strongly  incumbent 
on  us  to  ask,  with  respect  to  each  proposal, 
whether  It  would  duplicate  existing  efforts, 
and  whether  a  multinational  organization 
represents  the  optimum  means  of  meeting 
the  need.  They  make  It  Incumbent  upon  us 
to  establish  a  list  of  priorities  to  Insure 
optimum  utilization  of  such  funds  as  may 


become    available    through    voluntary    con- 
tributions or  otherwise. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  program 
proposed  for  the  first  year,  limiting,  for  the 
time  being,  my  specific  comments  on  the 
committee's  proposals  to  that  year. 

In  general.  It  comports  with  our  view  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  functions  the 
United  Nations  can  serve  is  as  an  informa- 
tion center  and  clearinghouse,  to  pinpoint 
needs,  elicit  resources,  and  match  the  two. 
The  United  Nations,  in  short.  Is  perhaps 
uniquely  equipped  to  serve  as  catalyst  for 
Increased  bilateral  efforts. 

Now,  one  or  two  particular  matters.  So 
far  as  co-sponsorshlp  of  International  meet- 
ings Is  concerned,  I  should  like  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  Secretary  General's  plea  for 
nonprollferation  of  conferences.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  any  conference  will,  in  large 
part,  be  paid  for  by  the  host  governments  or 
institutions,  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  Nations  or  UNESCO  being  sufficient 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  and  mode  of 
operation  of  the  conference  are  such  as  to 
Justify  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization.  And  that,  I  think,  is 
important. 

Insofar  as  Item  VII  set  forth  In  paragraph 
98(a)  of  the  committee's  report  is  concern- 
ed, it  would  seem  advisable  to  await  the 
completion  of  the  study  of  training  In  In- 
ternational law  being  conducted  by  UNESCO 
before  determining  that  a  model  curriculum 
is  desirable.  Curriculum  is,  after  all,  a 
function  of  the  skill  of  the  particular  teach- 
er, the  level  of  the  students,  the  quality  of 
the  library  and  the  nature  of  other  courses 
being  offered — in  short,  basically  a  matter 
for  each  school  to  decide  for  Itself. 

Subject  to  the  approval  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  United  Nations  Training  and 
Research  Institute,  as  my  earlier  remarks 
Indicate,  my  Government  would  hope  to  see 
International  law  play  a  significant  role  In 
the  training  and  research  programs  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  comments  cover  only 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  specific  sugges- 
tions contained  In  the  report  of  the  special 
committee.  Since  others  of  these  sugges- 
tions will  doubtless  be  discussed  and  per- 
haps made  the  subject  of  proposals  before 
this  committee,  I  should  like  to  reserve  the 
right  to  speak  again  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  May  I  simply  note  at  this  point, 
with  respect  to  the  proposals  of  the  special 
committee  for  the  second  and  third  and  suc- 
ceeding years  of  the  program,  that  my  dele- 
gation particularly  favors  the  provision  of 
United  Nations  legal  publications,  the  pro- 
vision of  advisory  services,  if  they  are  re-  .^ 
quested  by  developing  countries,  and  the 
award  of  fellowships  for  study  of  legal 
aspects  of  U.N.  activities.  It  would  hope 
that  priority  would  be  accorded  to  these 
proposals.  While  there  Is  certainly  merit 
in  courses  and  seminars,  these  are  less  well- 
suited  to  U.N.  contributions.  We  do 
have  doubt  about  the  United  Nations  giv- 
ing subventions  to  International  nongovern- 
ment Institutions  active  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national law,  however  meritorious  their 
work.  May  I  now  make  a  few  very  general 
remarks  on  the  question  of  the  financing 
of  any  projects  of  assistance  In  International 
law,  and  the  question  of  the  practical  steps 
w^hlch  the  sixth  committee  might  take  at 
this  stage. 

In  light  of  the  various  financial  considera- 
tions which  have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  some  of  which  I 
have  alluded  to  today  and  many  of  which 
were  placed  before  us  yesterday,  my  delega- 
tion believes  that  a  renewed  call  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General for  voluntary  contributions, 
from  both  governmental  and  private  sources, 
represents  the  most  practical  step  open  to 
us  at  this  time  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds. 
We  are  hopeful  that,  In  addition,  some  funds 
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will  be  available  through  the  expanded  pro- 
gram for  technical  assistance,  for  that  part 
of  any  program — which  may  well  be  a  signif- 
icant part — for  which  a  case  can  be  made 
out  for  EPTA  assistance  under  existing  leg- 
islation. 

Regardless  of  what  financial  approach  Is 
adopted.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  committee  to  know  exactly  how 
large  a  sum  will  be  available  to  It.  Accord- 
ingly, in  our  view,  it  would  be  wise  for  any 
action  by  the  sixth  committee  at  this  stage 
to   Include   the   establishment   of — 

First,  certain  priorities  among  pwssible 
projects  of  assistance; 

Second,  certain  guidelines  governing  the 
execution  of  these  projects  and  the  use  of 
funds  which  become  available;  and 

Finally,  an  advisory  committee  such  as 
that  suggested  In  paragraph  103  of  the  re- 
port of  the  special  committee,  charged  with 
the  task  of  assisting  In  carrying  forward  as 
much  of  the  program  as  Is  possible  In  view  of 
the  funds  that  are  made  available. 

I  shovUd  like  to  add  one  final  note.  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  Government  notes  with  ap- 
preciation the  tentative  commitments  made 
by  UNESCO  as  set  forth  in  document  A/C.6/ 
L.565  and  as  further  explained  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  UNESCO  yester- 
day. We  find  the  possibility  of  a  training 
coiu-se  for  Africa,  sho\Ud  the  necessary 
financing  become  available,  of  particular  in- 
terest. In  our  view  this  project  might  well 
be  considered  a  useful  opportunity  for  coop- 
eration between  the  United  Nations  and 
UNESCO  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
technical  assistance  projects  In  the  field  of 
international  law. 

In  this  connection,  my  Government  would 
like  to  associate  Itself  with  the  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Bslgium 
that  the  maximum  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  such  a  program,  and  the  ends  of  the 
international  organization  Involved  will  be 
best  served,  if.  and  only  If,  the  subjects 
taught  are  of  a  strictly  legal  nature  and  are 
in  those  areas  where  the  law  Is  well  estab- 
lished and  not  a  matter  of  major  contention 
between  the  differing  legal,  political,  and  so- 
cial systems  of  the  world.  The  topics  sug- 
gested— international  rivers,  the  role  of  law 
and  the  lawyer  In  the  foreign  office,  certain 
aspects  of  treaty  law.  and  the  law  of  the 
United  Nations — would  largely  seem  to  com- 
port with  these  criteria. 


A  Tribate  to  Olof  Anderson  and  His 
Assistants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  correctly  stated : 

A  people  proud  of  their  collective  heritage 
will  take  pride  In  their  Individual  health,  be- 
cause we  cannot  stay  strong  as  a  country  If 
we  go  soft  as  citizens. 

Here  in  the  Senate  my  colleagues  and  I 
owe  much  to  the  faithful  attendants  in 
the  Senate  Gymnasium  who,  for  many 
years,  have  helped  us  in  our  efforts  to 
maintain  physical  fitness. 

I  therefore  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Olof 
R.  Anderson  and  his  capable  and  ever- 
attentive  assistants — Bo  I.  Anderberg, 
Ray  Johanson.  Gunnar  Johanson,  and 
Johnny  Ware — for  the  great  help  they 


have  been  to  all  of  us  through  the  years. 
Olof  Anderson  has  been  with  us  since 
1950 — a  period  of  15  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate — 
service  which  has  meant  so  much  to  all 
of  us  in  maintaining  the  degree  of  physi- 
cal well-being  necessary  to  perform  our 
duties  here  in  the  Senate. 


The  Pershing  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF  UISSOUHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  in  honor  of  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  is  bound  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  very  early  in  the 
next  session.  Every  Member  is  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  I  know  of  no 
opposition  in  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  expressing  his  approval,  urged 
that  action  go  forward  "without  further 
delay." 

We  have  been  optimistic  before.  For 
example,  S.  3903,  86th  Congress,  author- 
izing a  memorial,  was  reported  by  Sena- 
tor Carl  Hayden  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  30,  1960.  It  failed  of 
passage  in  the  House  because  of  ad- 
journment— a  national  election  required 
our  attention. 

It  now  occurs  that  the  conceptual 
plans  of  the  temporary  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Commission  may  not  admit  of 
construction  and  completion  of  the  plan 
as  designed.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
seek  another  site. 

The  memorial  was  visualized  as  loom- 
ing large,  and  to  be  located  on  its  own 
grounds  and  be  commensurate  with  the 
deeds  and  the  stature  of  the  man  whose 
services  we  seek  to  honor.  Obviously  no 
feature  may  intrude  or  clash  with  the 
moniunent.  It  is  not  a  case  of  being 
accommodated  or  being  lived  with. 
These  plans  were  submitted  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress  by  Gen.  Jacob 
Devers'  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
They  have  been  accepted  by  the  veterans 
societies  and  by  the  Senate  without  stint 
of  praiseworthiness. 

My  bill,  H.R.  10107,  this  Congress, 
superseding  HJl.  17,  laid  aside,  places 
the  entire  responsibility  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  as  to  site,  erection,  and 
maintenance  of  the  memorial  on  fed- 
erally owned  land  In  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivmibia.  He  would  be  charged  with  fol- 
lowing the  plans  for  the  memorial  which 
I  have  described. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  Indi- 
cated the  availability  of  a  potentially 
suitable  site  on  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  at 
C  Street.  This  area,  approximately  the 
same  size  as  Pershing  Square,  has  much 
to  offer  now.  It  has  much  promise  for 
the  future.  Virginia  Avenue  is  an  access 
route  to  and  from  the  Capitol  and  the 
Southwest  to  the  State  Department,  the 
Kennedy  Cultural  Center,  Georgetown 
and  the  suburban  counties  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland.    This  alternate  site  may 


or  may  not  be  the  solution,  but  it  is  there 
and  its  use  may  obviate  further  delay  and 
inevitable  invidious  considerations. 

Be  all  this  as  It  may,  it  is  hoped  that 
Pershing  Square  will  be  the  approved  site 
and  that  necessary  approvals  for  con- 
struction may  go  forward  with  at  least 
a  prayer  that  construction  will  be  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  permit  dedication 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  World  War,  April  6 
1967. 

I  understand  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
will  have  cleared  the  required  reports  to 
the  Congress  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment agencies  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  next  session. 

I  am  confident  that  v.'e  are  on  the  way 
to  fulfill  this  long-overdue  honor  to  that 
great  general  who  created  his  armies  in 
the  field  3,000  miles  from  his  home  base 
and  then  led  them  to  a  certain  victory — 
turning  the  tide  of  a  battle  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost.  No  one  who 
has  read  and  studied  the  memoirs  of 
Marshalls  Von  Hindenburg  or  Ludendorff 
of  the  Imperial  Germany  Army  will  doubt 
this  statement. 

It  is  trusted  that  early  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  10107  may  be  had.  Such  will 
give  substance  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
September  29.  1919.  tendering  its  thanks 
to  Pershing  for  a  heroic  task  well  done 


Deep  Sea  Science  Achievements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MIN.N-ESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
progress  In  space  technology  has  cap- 
tured the  public  imagination  to  the  ex- 
tent that  other  noteworthy  scientific 
achievements  are  sometimes  slighted. 
Litton  Industries  in  my  district,  Min- 
neapolis, constructed  the  submarine 
Alvin  which  recently  made  a  record- 
breaking  dive  to  a  depth  of  6.000  feet. 
This  remarkable  achievement  desei-ves 
recognition. 

The  record-breaking  dive  was  made 
on  July  20  of  this  year,  near  New  Provi- 
dence Island  In  the  Bahamas.  While 
bathyscalphs  have  gone  deeper,  the  Alvin 
descent  was  the  first  time  that  a  neutral 
buoyancy  submersible  had  reached  a 
depth  of  1  nautical  mile. 

Alvin's  chief  pilot  was  Mr.  William 
Ralnnie  and  its  copilot  was  Man'in  Mc- 
Camls.  They  reported  that  they  were 
able  to  see  30  to  40  feet  with  the  aid  of 
exterior  lights.  Ralnnie  and  McCamls 
stopped  the  submarine  every  thousand 
feet  on  Its  descent  to  check  all  its 
systems. 

While  Alvin  was  submerged  In  Its  test- 
ing procedures,  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
arose  on  the  surface,  with  winds  In  ex- 
cess of  25  knots.  The  recovery  opera- 
tion was  the  roughest  to  date.  The  craft 
was  taken  aboard  its  catamaran  tender 
and  brought  back  to  Port  Canaveral,  Fla., 
for  a  postdlve  checkout.     The  22-foot 
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Alvin  was  conceived  and  designed 
through  the  cooperative  eflforts  of  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution 
and  the  Applied  Sciences  Division  of  Ut- 
ton  Industries.  The  construction  of  the 
craft  by  Litton  and  the  research  program 
are  supported  by  funds  from  the  Offlce 
of  Naval  Research. 

In  our  enthusiasm  over  the  Gemini 
project,  we  should  not  forget  comparable 
undersea  achievements.  Everyone  con- 
nected with  the  Alvin  project  should  be 
congratulated. 


Rent  Supplement  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  1965 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rent  supplement  program, 
once  characterized  as  a  "dead  horse" 
during  House  debate,  will  apparently  be 
at  the  starting  gate  and  off  and  rumilng 
when  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
convenes  on  January  10. 

Personally,  I  welcome  the  special  em- 
phasis which  has  been  placed  on  the  pro- 
posed program  by  the  President  and  the 
administration's  announced  Intention  to 
seek  $30  million  to  start  the  program 
early  next  year  through  another  supple- 
mental money  bill. 

If  there  Is  a  genuine  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  next  10  weeks  can  be 
used  wisely  In  establishing  a  case  for  this 
program.  It  Is  a  legislative  matter  that 
can  be  considered  quickly  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  review  of  congressional  action 
and  events  concerning  the  rent  subsidy 
program,  which  generated  so  much  de- 
bate and,  unfortunately,  some  harsh  and 
bitter  words  as  Congress  refused  to  ap- 
propriate contract  authority  funds  In  the 
1966  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration carefully  consider  the  words 
of  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  George  H.  Mahon.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  of  Congressman  Mahon's 
can  be  found  on  page  27849  of  the  Octo- 
ber 21,  1965,  Congressional  Record: 

This  conference  bill  eliminates  the  rent 
supplement  Item  put  In  by  the  other  body, 
but  language  Is  contained  In  the  statement 
of  the  managers  stating  that  this  Is  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  program.  However, 
the  program  had  been  launched  under  such 
an  ill  omen  It  became  necessary  to  call  a  halt, 
because  the  administrator  of  the  agency  had 
Indicated  the  announcement  and  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
abhorrent  to  many  Members  of  Congress, 
many  of  whom  were  strong  supporters  of  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

It  is  true  when  he  observed  that  he  was 
running  against  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
he  came  to  Capitol  Hill  with  a  series  of  let- 
ters saying.  In  effect.  "I  am  sorry,  we  will 
change  this,"  and  he  then  offered  a  different 
type  of  proposition  than  had  previously  been 
offered,  but  a  man  convinced  against  his  will 
is  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion  still,  and 


we  felt  it  was  wise  to  take  a  little  time  to 
digest  this  program  and  let  the  agency  come 
up  with  regulations  and  let  us  see  with  our 
own  eyes  what  the  regulations  will  be  before 
we  take  action.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
or  Illogical  with  that  approach,  I  fall  to  see 
It.  This  Is  not  a  repudiation  by  this  body.  It 
Is  not  a  veto  of  the  program.  It  is  an  action 
In  good  commonsense  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  Issue,  which  still 
must  be  resolved.  Is  whether  the  HHFA 
win  develop  and  present  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  It  Intends  to  comply  with  In- 
tent of  Congress;  namely,  that  the  rent 
subsidy  program  be  limited  to  low  Income 
groups  having  an  Income  less  than  that 
prescribed  for  public  housing  under  the 
Public  Housing  Act  of  1937— title  I.  sec- 
tion 101(c)  (1). 

From  the  time  that  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  hoixslng  message  to  Congress 
last  March,  his  proposal  to  Inaugurate 
a  multibillion-dollar  Federal  rent  subsidy 
program  has  been  londer  fire.    I  can  re- 
call that,  during  our  several  weeks  of 
testimony  before  the  Housing  subcom- 
mittee, even  stalwart  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, both  Inside  and  outside  of 
Congress,  were  openly  skeptical  with  re- 
gard to  this  proposal.    When  the  omni- 
bus housing  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  last  June  the  issue  of  rent  subsi- 
dies completely  dominated  the  debate  for 
three  full  afternoons.    At  the  time,  there 
was  not  a  single  objective  veteran  Wash- 
ington observer  who  did  not  report  that 
the  rent  subsidy  proposal,  as  reported 
by   the   House   Banking   and   Currency 
Committee,  was  in  deep  trouble.    In  fact. 
It  was  facing  nearly  certain  House  de- 
feat.    Only   after   a   last-minute   floor 
amendment    by    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia    (Mr.   Stephens],   limiting   the 
program's  benefits  to  families  below  pub- 
lic housing  Income  limits,  did  the  House 
approve  the  proposal  by  a  slim  6 -vote 
margin.    We  should  recall  at  this  point 
that  this  last-minute  change  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  had  never  been  discussed  In 
committee,  thereby  creating  a  situation 
where  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  not  at  all  certain  as  to  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  that  which  they  had 
agreed  to  accept. 

In  all  fairness  to  those  who  voted  for 
rent  supplements  last  June,  I  feel  cer- 
tain most  thought  that  they  had  some 
fairly  certain  idea  of  the  maximum  In- 
come limits  of  families  eligible  for  rent 
subsidies.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of 
us  who  opposed  this  last-minute  amend- 
ment warned  that  entirely  too  much  dis- 
cretion was  being  left  In  the  hands  of 
housing  agency  officials  and  that  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  was  approving  a  concept, 
while  permitting  the  HHFA  to  do  the 
actual  legislating  through  regulations. 

Then  on  September  28,  the  Housing 
Agency  released  Its  rent  supplement  reg- 
ulations. When  I  reviewed  these  regu- 
lations I  was  disturbed  at  what  I  saw. 
Among  other  things,  they  made  it  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  willing 
to  subsidize  up  to  70  percent  of  monthly 
rental  payments  for  families  earning  at 
least  the  maximum  allowable  under  pub- 
lic housing  regulations.  Superimposed 
on  this  was  the  revelation  that  elderly 
or  handicapped  families  could  have  net 
assets  three  times  the  maximum  family 
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Income  limits,  with  nonelderly  families 
limited  to  net  assets  of  twice  these  same 
maxlmiun  family  Income  limits.  No- 
where in  the  regulations,  however,  was 
it  spelled  out  for  Members  of  Congress 
precisely  the  dollars  and  cents  limits  of 
these  public  housing  Income  limits.  Nor 
did  the  regulations  indicate  the  mortgage 
limits  for  the  units  to  be  occupied  by 
rent  subsidy  families.  Again  we  were 
told  that  these  woxild  be  supplied  at  a 
later  date. 

Without  going  into  further  details  In 
describing  the  September  28  rent  sub- 
sidy regulations,  it  is  only  fair  to  recall 
that  these  were  not  available  to  most 
Members  until  20  days  after  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  had  held  Its  hearings  In 
considering  the  administration  request 
for  an  Initial  first-year  $30  million  fund- 
ing for  rent  supplements.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  have  the 
needed  information  contained  In  these 
regtilatlons  with  which  to  constructively 
question  housing  officials  during  the 
hearings. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
cut  the  $30  million  contract  authority 
request  back  to  $6  million.  On  the 
theory  that  this  program  needed  fur- 
ther study  and  that  If  once  it  received 
even  a  token  appropriation  it  would  be 
off  and  winging  for  40  years,  I  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  to  delete  the 
$6  million.  This  amendment  carried  by 
a  23 -vote  margin  with  nearly  as  many 
Democrats  as  Republicans  voting  in  sup- 
port of  it — 99  Republicans  and  86  Demo- 
crats. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  House  action  re- 
flected general  disenchantment  with  the 
September  28  regulations  and  that  most 
Members  thought  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  had  been  grossly  violated. 

When  I  offered  my  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  funds  for  this  program  on 
October  14, 1  emphasized  that  it  was  not 
my  motive  to  kill  the  program.  Tlie 
sum  of  $170,000,  later  increased  to  about' 
$450,000,  was  left  In  specifically  for  the 
administration  of  the  rent  supplement 
program,  under  section  101,  so  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
would  have  the  money  to  proceed  and 
to  continue  to  work  on  regulations. 

I  also  added: 

I  had  not  Intended  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject again  this  year  for,  very  frankly,  I  be- 
lieved the  question  of  rent  supplements  was 
fully  debated  over  a  period  of  3  days  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June.  It  was  a  good  deb.^te. 
It  was  a  fair  debate. 

My  only  concern,  my  only  intent — and 
it  remains  so  today — is  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  for  the  low-income 
groups,  a  program  for  the  poor  people 
of  America  that  it  was  puiTorted  to  be 
when  it  was  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  June. 

When  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  prior 
to  adjournment  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
House  position  in  denying  contract  au- 
thority funds  for  rent  supplements,  they 
did  so  with  the  apparent  support  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, controlled  by  a  17-to-8  margin 
by  members  of  the  majority  party.    It 
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is  in  this  environment  that  the  President 
issued  on  the  following  day.  October  22, 
his  blistering  indictment  of  a  Congress 
that  otherwise  gave  him  nearly  all  he 
asked  for.  The  President  blamed  defeat 
of  funds  for  rent  subsidies  on  what  he 
termed  "propaganda  of  fear  and  mis- 
trust" and  "false  propaganda  and  mis- 
representation." The  President  also  de- 
clai-ed  that  "cynicism  and  self-interest 
preyed  on  fear  of  the  new  and  imagina- 
tive" and  that  the  "old  voices  of  doubt 
and  misunderstanding"  were  raised  once 
more. 

I  have  recently  taken  the  liberty  of 
writing  a  personal  letter  to  the  President 
in  an  attempt  to  better  relate  exactly 
what  took  place  and  why.  In  particular, 
I  stressed  the  excellent  statement  by  Mr. 
Mahon  which  is  included  earlier  in  this 
report.  Further,  I  emphasized  that  if 
HHFA  submits  a  revised  set  of  regula- 
tions limiting  rent  subsidies  to  the  needy, 
as  authorized  by  Congress,  a  new.  more 
reasonable  approach  would  not  only  have 
my  support  but  that  of  an  ovei-whelming 
majority  of  Members. 

With  regard  to  the  charges  of  "false 
propaganda  and  misrepresentation,"  I 
would  point  out  that  during  the  October 
14  debate  not  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress disputed  the  facts  that  I  revealed 
with  regard  to  the  maximum  income 
limits  and  other  matters  covered  in  the 
September  28  HHFA  regulations. 

Certainly,  I  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
cede that  the  administration  did  not  en- 
vision that  the  majority  of  rent  supple- 
ment families  would  be  earning  $8,100, 
with  $25,000  assets  living  in  four-bed- 
room apartments  with  as  few  as  four 
children.  But  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  these  vmrealistic  limitations  were 
inserted  in  the  regulations  and  that  in 
the  face  of  the  nationwide  controversy 
over  the  rent  supplement  pi-ogram,  the 
better  part  of  valor  would  have  been 
for  the  Housing  Agency  to  have  drafted 
more  reasonable  and  defensible  income 
and  asset  limitations.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  view  of  the  sharp  debate  over 
rent  subsidies,!  feel  certain  the  HHFA 
must  have  thought  that  what  some  of  us 
regarded  as  being  unrealistic  limitations 
were,  in  fact,  needed  in  order  to  make 
the  program  work. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  on  several  occasions  during 
the  past  year  the  Housing  Administrator. 
Dr.  Weaver,  admitted  that  this  program 
would  not  work  for  low-income  families. 
It  was  he,  not  opponents  of  .the  pro- 
gram, who  said  to  a  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  audience  shortly  after 
the  authorization  bill  passed  that  a  non- 
profit or  limited-dividend  organization 
would  have  to  have  "a  heart  of  gold  or 
a  head  of  lead"  to  participate  in  this 
program  if  it  were  limited  to  low-income 
families.  To  his  credit.  Dr.  Weaver, 
throughout  the  year,  has  never  backed 
down  from  his  original  premise  that  rent 
subsidies  could  not  be  effectively  imple- 
mented unless  such  payments  were  di- 
rected at  families  above  the  public  hous- 
ing income  range.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  idle  speculation  to  assume  that 
the  September  28  regulations  reflected 
these  sentiments  when  they  greatly  ex- 
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ceeded  what  most  Members  of  Congress 
thought  they  had  voted  for. 

Now  Is  there  any  need  for  this  alleged 
mass  confusion  to  have  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  the  maximum  family  income  lim- 
itation under  the  proposed  rent  sub- 
sidy program?  Section  101  of  Public 
Law  89-117  stated  clearly  that  the  re- 
cipients were  "to  have  an  income  below 
the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  es- 
tablished in  the  area,  pursuant  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  in  section  2<2) 
and  15(7)  (b)  (ii)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  for  occupancy  in  public  housing 
dwellings."  I  submit  that  the  HHFA  in 
its  regulations  could  have  advised  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  precisely  what  these 
maximum  income  ranges  were.  Within 
a  few  days,  data  could  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  HHFA  which  would  have 
specified  these  maximum  income  limits 
in  communities  where  there  are  exist- 
ing public  housing  authorities.  We  have 
never  seen  a  complete  list  of  these  fam- 
ily income  ranges.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  Marie  McGuire,  Commissioner  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
stated  during  our  subcommittee  hearings 
that  the  maximum  net  family  income 
range  for  public  housing  in  New  York 
City  was  $8,100. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Weaver  wherein 
I  specifically  ask  for  such  a  hst.  If 
this  is  supplied,  then  maybe  for  the  first 
time  since  this  issue  began,  all  Members 
of  Congress  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
maximum  income  limitations  under  the 
President's  proposed  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

In  light  of  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  controversy,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  to  agree  with  President 
Johnson  when  he  said  that  "the  old 
forces  of  doubt  and  misunderstanding 
were  raised  once  more."  However,  the 
doubt  and  misunderstanding  that  I  re- 
fer to  was  initiated  and  generated  com- 
pletely within  the  Housing  Agency  and 
not  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  now?  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  refusing  to  appropriate  funds 
for  rent  subsidies,  made  clear  its  inten- 
tion and  demand  that,  once  and  for  all. 
the  Housing  Agency  set  forth  a  com- 
plete set  of  regulations  before  any  funds 
are  forthcoming.  During  the  House  floor 
debate  there  was  absolutely  no  confusion 
over  the  intent  of  my  amendment  to 
strike  the  $6  million  contract  authority 
appropriation.  Ample  funds  for  develop- 
ing new  and  more  reasonable  regulations 
were  left  intact. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  adminis- 
tration insists  upon  ignoring  Congress' 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  broad  outlines  of  this  program,  then 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  rent  subsidies  will  confront  the 
same  difficulties  next  year  that  it  faced 
during  the  first  session  of  Congress. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  commonsense  of  the 
American  people  when  this  issue  is 
brought  before  them  for  their  judgment. 
I  am  convinced  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  our  citizens  will  reject  any 
multibillion-dollar,  40-year.  Federal  rent 
subsidy  program  directed  to  families 
whose  incomes  center  around  or  exceed 


the  median  family  income  in  the  United 
States. 

Such  adjectives  as  "collectivist " 
"radical,"  and  "socialistic,"  in  describ- 
ing this  program,  did  not  originate  with 
me  or  those  Members  who  opposed  this 
program.  These  were  words  used  by 
such  widely  read  and  respected  news 
columnists  as  Arthur  Krock  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Stewart  Alsop.  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  and  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  of  Publisher  News- 
paper Syndicate  in  their  honest  interpre- 
tations of  President  Johnson's  rent  sub- 
sidy proposal. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  two  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  very  accurately  describe 
the  situation  which  brought  about  the 
final  defeat  of  the  rent  subsidy  appro- 
priation : 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times  1 

Blocking  the  Rent  Supplement 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington. — Of  all  the  President's  Great 
Society  programs,  his  rent  supplement  pro- 
posal was  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  adopts  a  basic  theory  of  modern 
socialism.  But  this  concept,  that  the  na- 
tional income  should  be  allocated  by  Govern- 
ment action  to  assure  an  equitable  sharing 
of  its  benefits,  was  only  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  refusal  by  Congress  to  start  the  program 
With  an  appropriation  for  the  first  year. 

There  was  an  intense  dislike  in  Congress 
of  the  principle  inherent  in  a  proposal  that 
part  of  the  rent  of  low-income  groups  for  im- 
proved housing  should  be  financed  out  of 
general  tax  revenues.  To  some  Members  this 
undermines  the  incentive  of  individuals  to 
better  themselves  by  their  own  efforts,  a 
traditionally  American  economic  philosophy. 
To  others  it  was  an  unconstitutional  penalty 
imposed  on  honest  achievement  in  a  free 
enterprise  society,  and  a  bonus  for  shiftless- 
ness  and  other  defects  of  individual  char- 
acter. 

WELFARE    STATISM 

But  this  country  has  moved  so  far  toward 
becoming  a  collectivist.  welfare  state  by  Its 
political  decisions  since  the  reelection  of 
President  Eisenhower  that  it  required  more 
than  the  extreme  expression  of  collectivism 
in  the  rent  supplement  measure  to  block  it 
in  Congress.  And  by  the  same  token  the 
block  may  prove  to  have  been  only  a  post- 
ponement when  the  question  of  financing  the 
proposal  recurs  at  the  next  session.  This  will 
happen  as  a  matter  of  routine,  because  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion to  begin  it. 

WEAVER'S    ERROR 

This  appropriation  was  denied  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  current  session  because  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administrator.  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  made  several  grave  tactical  errors 
which,  superimposed  on  the  burden  the  proj- 
ect already  carried  as  clearly  socialistic  In 
concept,  proved  too  heavy  for  It  to  bear.  In 
advance  of  action  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  prepared  administra- 
tive regulations  for  the  program  that  could 
be  and  were  successfully  attacked  on  the 
following  grounds: 

1.  The  criteria  listed  as  determinants 
whether  a  rent  supplemental  project  would 
be  approached  Included  "full  consideration 
of  Its  contribution  to  assisting  in  integrating 
income  groups  and  furthering  the  legal  re- 
quirements and  objectives  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity m  housing."  In  other  words,  the 
program  was  to  be  used,  beyond  its  stated 
legislative  purpose  as  housing  assistance  to 
low-Income  groups,  as  an  economic  club  to 
compel  racial  Integration. 
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2  The  regulatons  v.crc  eo  loosely  drawn 
as  to  support  the  charge  of  critics  that  a 
famUy  with  a  net  income  of  •25.000  a  year 
could  qualify  for  a  rent  subsidy;  and  a  family 
With  four  children  could  be  subsidized  for 
occupancy  of  a  four-bedroom  apartment. 

3.  The  text  of  the  regulations  waa  with- 
held from  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee by  Weaver  untU  20  days  after  the 
ending  of  ite  hearing  on  the  measure. 

4.  The  regulations  failed  to  set  a  mort- 
gage limitation  on  rent  supplemental  proj- 
ects. Hence.  Congress  was  left  in  the  dark 
aa  to  the  type  of  units  which  would  be  built 
with  its  appropriation. 

These  aspects  of  the  regulations  left  them 
wide  open  to  effective  attack  from  support- 
ers of  the  proclaimed  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tion—to help  the  poor  get  decent  housing — 
as  well  as  from  Members  of  Congress  who  op- 
pose its  basic  political  philosophy. 

The  only  appropriation  in  furtherance  of 
the  rent  supplement  that  Congress  retained 
is  $450,000  for  replanning  of  the  operation  by 
Weaver,  and  for  redrafting  the  administra- 
tive regulations..  But  this  Itself  Is  evidence 
that  Congress  has  not  yet  rejected  the  basic 
concept  of  the  legislation.  When  the  next 
session  assembles  In  January  1966.  there 
will  first  be  a  request  from  the  President  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  which  the  Housing  Admin- 
istration can  enter  Into  contracts  for  rent 
supplement  units.  The  President  announced 
today,  somewhat  defiantly,  that  he  would  ask 
the  full  $30  million  authorized  for  the  first 
fiscal  year,  though  the  fiscal  year  will  then  be 
half  over.  If  Congress  supplies  the  $6  or  $8 
mUllon  now  Indicated,  the  program  will  be 
underway.  And  a  Presidential  request  for 
second-year  appropriation  of  $75  million  or 
more  can  then  be  confidently  expected,  with 
good  prospects  of  approval  at  least  In  part. 

HOW    MUCH    SOCIALISM? 

Therefore,  while  the  President  has  suffered 
a  sharp  setback  In  the  refusal  of  Congress  at 
this  session  to  give  him  starting  funds  for 
the  project,  he  has  not  yet  suffered  defeat. 
What  finally  happens  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  whether  a  majority  of  Congress, 
particularly  the  large  Democratic  majority 
In  the  House,  will  risk  the  venture  of  a  social- 
ist program  In  a  general  election  year. 

That  the  venture  is  an  extreme  socialistic 
concept  is  Implicit  In  a  story  told  by  Marshal 
Montgomery,  of  Alameln,  of  an  exchange  he 
once  had  with  Marshal  Stalin.  Asked  by 
Montgomery  for  a  statement  of  the  difference 
between  Russian  communism  and  Western 
socialism,  Stalin  explained  that  under  Soviet 
communism  everyone  contributes  according 
to  his  abilities  and  receives  according  to  his 
needs,  whereas  under  democratic  soelallsm 
the  receiver  shares  according  to  his  merit. 
"Then  you  haven't  a  Communist  state  In  the 
U.S.S.R.."  said  Montgomery.  "Not  yet,"  said 
Stalin.  "There  Is  only  one  nation  which 
could  afford  It — the  United  States  of 
America."  

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Appropriations  AirrHORmr   Gives   Congress 
Chance  To  Review  Great  Society  in  1966 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington. — It  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
tortion of  events  to  dwell  too  heavily  on  the 
rent   subsidy   defeat   suffered    by   President 
Johnson  in  the  last  hours  of  the  congression- 
al session.     Denial  of  subsidy  funds   In  the 
final    appropriation    bill    stands   out   starkly 
against  a  landscape  of  year-long  revolution- 
ary lawmaking.    In  terms  of  Important  legis- 
lative tonnage,  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  was  all  it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be. 
Yet    the    rent    subsidy    Incident    Is    worth 
special  study  as  a  specimen  of  next  year's 
possible  lawmaking  trends.    Right  now,  any- 
way, everyone  says  the  1966  session  will  be 
different:  It  will  be  time  to  digest  the  Great 
Society  Just  wolfed  down  whole.    Things  may 


not  turn  out  that  way,  of  course.  New  racial 
emergencies  or  foreign  crises  could  require 
continued  full-throttle  production;  what 
L.B.J,  regards  as  a  bland  1966  legislative  diet 
may  seem  strong  spice  to  others. 

But  Congress  is  leaving  town  now  with 
the  expectation  that  next  year's  session  will 
be  confined  mainly  to  polishing  up  its  1965 
handiwork.  On  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Representative  Edpth 
Green,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  plans  to  bird- 
dog  the  efficiency  with  which  the  Office  of 
Education  deploys  Its  multlblllion-dollar 
array  of  new  school  aids.  Chairman  Patmah. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  of  the  Joint  House-Sen- 
ate Economic  Committee  is  getting  ready 
for  an  ambitious  survey  of  the  Great  Society 
as  a  whole;  his  staff  of  professional  econo- 
mists hopes,  among  other  things,  to  concoct 
long-range  cost  projections  of  Uncle  Sam's 
new  activities. 

the    march    to    CAPITOL    HILL 

This  kind  of  function  is  known  as  con- 
gressional oversight,  a  Jargon  term  for  rid- 
ing herd  on  the  executive  branch.  And  one 
of  the  most  important  mechanisms  lor  over- 
seeing the  work  of  bureaucrats  is  the  appro- 
priations procedure  which  snared  the  rent 
subsidy  plan  last  week.  New  or  old.  nearly 
all  Federal  activities  require  annual  appro- 
priations of  fresh  money  from  the  Treasury 
to  keep  them  going.  Fewer  new  programs 
may  go  on  the  lawbooks  next  year,  but  the 
specialized  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  will  have  a  heavier  workload 
than  ever  as  Mr.  Johnson's  agency  heads 
march  to  Capitol  Hill  to  Justify  their  spend- 
ing plans. 

Congressional  appropriations  cuts  are  usu- 
ally made  In  the  name  of  economy;  In 
years  past  such  career  economizers  as  the 
late  Representative  Clarence  Cannon  thun- 
dered annually  against  the  Inflationary  perils 
of  all  Presidential  budgets  in  their  uncut 
stage.  Starting  last  year,  however.  President 
Johnson  grabbed  the  pennypincher  image 
away  from  Congress;  his  huge  budgets  have 
been  succeEsful>y  sold  as  "preshrunk."  Only 
a  pittance  w^'^chonped  from  his  appropria- 
tions requestwils  year,  and  with  the  same 
big  Democratic  majority  returning  in  Jan- 
uary there's  little  prospect  of  a  1966  out- 
break of  economy  fever. 

But  even  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  ap- 
propriations process  still  gives  lawmakers  a 
powerful  lever  for  influencing  Federal  pro- 
grams. Housing  Boss  Robert  Weaver  lost 
his  measly  $12  million  In  rent  subsidy  money 
not  because  the  House  thought  it  would 
break  the  Treasury,  but  because  of  dissatis- 
faction with  his  startup  plans.  Those 
Great  Society  administrators  who  fear  a  lot 
of  congressional  back-seat  driving  next  year 
may  profit  by  analyzing  the  rent  subsidy 
fiasco. 

The  rent  subsidy  plan  Is  Intended  to  lure 
private  builders  away  from  the  luxury  mar- 
ket and  put  up  more  new  moderate-rent 
apartments.  The  landlords  would  be 
churches  or  other  nonprofit  groups,  receiv- 
ing Federal  rental  paj-ments  on  behalf  of 
poor  families:  officials  hoped  to  work  a  little 
social  engineering  into  the  program,  encour- 
aging landlords  to  take  nonsubsldlzed  aa 
well  as  subsidized  tenants.  Mr.  Weaver  vis- 
ualized a  happy  mlxtiire  of  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  living  constructively  to- 
gether at  the  Methodist  Arms. 

But  for  such  a  simple  goal,  the  rent  sub- 
sidy mechanism  for  achieving  it  was  incred- 
ibly complex.  E^veryone — liberals  and  con- 
servatives alike — kept  asking  Mr.  Weaver 
how  rich  a  person  could  be  and  still  get  rent 
subsidies.  Because  the  limit  would  vary 
from  place  to  place.  Mr.  Weaver  could  quote 
no  single  figure.  His  vague  answers  either 
sparked  suspicions  of  a  boondoggle  for  th« 
rich,  or  confused  people  hopelessly. 

Baffled  or  not.  the  Senators  agreed  to  give 
Mr.  Weaver  $10  million  in  Initial  funds,  but 


only  after  he  bowed  to  their  demands  for  a 
change  in  the  prop>osed  eliglbUity  rules. 

But  the  House  wasn't  convinced  that  Mr. 
Weaver,  deep  down,  really  wanted  to  change 
the  original  rules.  "A  man  convinced  against 
his  wiU  Is  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion 
BtUl."  rhymed  Chairman  Mahon.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. So  the  rent  subsidy  money  is  being 
held  hostage  by  the  House  until  Mr.  Weaver 
drafts  a  new  plan.  In  Mr.  Mahon's  words: 
"Let  us  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  the  regu- 
lations will  be  before  we  take  action." 

VARIATION    BT    PEESONALITT 

The  rent  subsidy  example  shows  that  the 
appropriations  process  can  be  a  powerful 
digestive  organ  Indeed  for  a  raw  new  Fed- 
eral endeavor.  But  results  in  the  past  have 
been  spotty,  depending  on  the  personalities 
In  charge  of  reviewing  each  fragment  of  the 
budget.  State  Department  officials  testify- 
ing before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  Representative  Roonet,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  can  assiune  they'll  get  a  general 
dressing  down  for  profligacy.  But  Repre- 
sentative FoGABTT,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  just  as  regularly  upbraids  Federal 
health  researchers  for  spending  too  little. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  may  submit  proposals  next 
year  for  making  the  appropriations  process 
more  efficient.  This  study  panel  has  heard 
suggestions  for  Increasing  the  Appropriations 
Committees'  staffs  of  investigators,  and  using 
computers  to  keep  track  of  all  the  budget's 
nooks  and  crannies.  Senator  Macnttson. 
Dsmocrat,  of  Washington,  thinks  Congress 
ought  to  spend  the  first  part  of  each  ses- 
sion considering  regular  legislation,  devoting 
all  of  its  energy  later  In  the  year  to  appro- 
priation bills. 

Any  such  reform  Is  years  away.  Mean- 
while, the  existing  appropriations  process 
promises  to  be  a  lively  battleground  in  the 
1966  session  even  If  the  White  House  runs 
out  of  new  ideas.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask 
Mr.  Weaver. 


Slovenian   Independence   Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
October  28,  1918,  marks  the  day  when 
the  Slovene  nation,  established  over  a 
millenium  and  Christianized  according 
to  Western  tradition,  united  with  the 
Serbs  and  Croatians  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  free  country  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  Slovenes  can  trace  their  historical 
background  to  the  8th  century,  with 
struggles  for  freedom  from  the  Bavarian 
Kingdom,  Prankish  Empire,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  Hapsburgs  of 
Austria-Hungary,  who  ruled  them  until 
1918.  Following  World  War  I.  the 
Slovene  nation  continued  to  build  upon 
their  own  traditions  and  progressed  well 
until  March  1941,  when  Yugoslavia  was 
divided  by  the  Nazi-Fascist  dictators 
emerging  to  engulf  Europe.  The 
Slovenes  were  an  occupied  nation  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  when  the  Soviet 
troops  helped  Tito  subjugate  Yugosla\-ia 
for  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  tragic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Slovenia  find  themselves  controlled 
by  an  atheistic  Communist  dictatorship 
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which  is  completely  contrary  to  their  his- 
toric traditions.  We  encourage  the 
brave  people  of  Slovenia  and  their  com- 
patriots abroad  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  produce  a  restoration  of  freedom  and 
a  legitimate  government  in  their  home- 
land. 


October  22,  1965 


A  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  from 
the  September  1965  issue  of  the  Volta 
Review,  entitled  "A  Challenge — The  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf," 
be  piinted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Challenge — The  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf 

The  bill  establishing  a  new  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on 
June  8,  1965,  on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House. 
Among  those  who  viewed  the  signing  of  the 
bill  and  who  later  received  one  of  the  many 
pens  used  by  the  President  t^^gn  his  name, 
were  such  stanch  friends  of  the  deaf  as  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill  and  Representative  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  both  of  whom  introduced  in  their  re- 
spective branches  of  Congress  bill  for  the 
new  Institute. 

Also  in  the  audience  were  representatives 
of  virtually  every  national  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  The  day 
was  hot.  and  the  enthusiasm  was  warm  for 
the  most  recent  enactment  of  law  which  has 
as  its  special  concern  the  creation  of  new 
opportunities  for  obtaining  a  technical  edu- 
cation by  the  deaf. 

There  was  also  concern  expressed  for  the 
ultimate  nature  of  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf.  If  this  institution  is 
organized  and  implemented  on  a  positive  and 
high  level,  it  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  sigaiflcant  moves  of  the  century 
in  creating  new  opportunities  for  the  deaf. 
By  its  very  association  with  a  university  for 
hearing  students  in  an  urban  area,  a  require- 
ment written  into  the  law  itself,  the  Institute 
can  be  expected  to  provide  many  opportuni- 
ties which  have  long  "been  sought  by  the  deaf 
and  those  interested  in  them.  By  empha- 
sizing the  development  of  educational  and 
social  skills  necessary  for  work  in  a  normally 
hearing  community,  there  should  be  the 
maximum  preparation  for  prosperous  careers 
in  whatever  fields  are  chosen.  Among  those 
emphasized  will  certainly  be  such  areas  as 
engineering,  scientific  technician,  drafting, 
science,  and  others. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  Institute 
is  organized  along  the  lines  of  an  extension  of 
the  vocational  programs  of  present  schools 
for  the  deaf,  it  may  be  looked  upon  by  his- 
torians in  our  field  as  a  tragedy.  If  there  is 
not  a  broad  approach  to  the  Jobs  of  the 
future,  then  we  will  have  advanced  little 
from  where  we  are  today.  If  there  is  not  a 
coordinated  and  cooperative  aflUiation  with 
industry,  labor  organizations,  professional 
organizations,  and  civic  groups,  then  the 
student  graduating  from  such  an  institute 
will  have  little  more  to  look  forward  to  than 
he  has  today. 


Unquestionably,  there  should  be  on  the  12- 
nian  advisory  committee  which  selects  the 
university  to  which  the  Institute  will  be  at- 
tached, some  people  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  education  of  the  deaf.  There 
should  be  a  successful  technically  trained 
deaf  person,  too.  There  must  also  be  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  those  parts  of  the 
American  public  who  will  be  expected  to  ac- 
cept the  graduates  of  this  Institute,  once  it 
is  in  operation.  Fresh  insights  from  the 
fields  of  engineering,  labor,  management,  and 
education  in  general  will  be  imperative  if 
this  Institute  Is  to  serve  its  proper  purpose. 
Of  utmost  importance,  also,  will  be  the 
qualifications  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
If  his  background  Is  limited  strictly  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  the  Institute  may  have 
difficulty  fulfilling  the  high  pvirpose  set  for 
it  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  this  school.  No 
one  else  has  even  attempted  what  Is  to  be  at- 
tempted under  this  new  law.  It  can  succeed, 
or  fail  miserably.  The  deciding  factor  will  be 
the  uninhibited  foresight  of  those  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  serve  on  the  advisory  committee. 

Text  op  Public  Law  89-36:    The  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  tlie  Deaf  Act." 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
residential  facility  for  postsecondary  techni- 
cal training  and  education  for  persons  who 
are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  suc- 
cessful employment,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation.  Including  construction 
and  equipment,  of  a  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  including  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  acquisition  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  and  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  and  other  facilities  for  such  In- 
stitute. 

definitions 
Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  (1)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educa- 
tion, or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a 
certificate,  (2)  is  legally  authorized  within 
such  State  (or  in  the  District  of  Columbia) 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education,  (3)  provides  an  edu- 
cational program  for  which  it  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree,  (4)  includes  one  or  more 
professional  or  graduate  schools,  (5)  is  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  institution,  and 
(6)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  asso- 
ciations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

(c)  The  term  "construction"  Includes 
construction  and  initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings  and  equipment 
thereof,  and  acquisition  of  land;  including 
architect's  services,  but  excluding  off-site 
improvements. 

PROPOSALS 

Sec  4.  Any  Institution  of  higher  education 
which   desires   to   enter   into  an   agreement 


with  the  Secretary  to  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Shall  submit  a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

agreement  to  establish  institute 
Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Board  cre- 
ated by  section  6,  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion, including  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  The  Secretary.  In  considering  pro- 
posals from  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  Act, 
shall  give  preference  to  institutions  whicli 
are  located  in  metropolitan  industrial  areas 
(b)    The  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  will 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made 
pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  will  ap- 
point an  advisory  group  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  In  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  basic  policies  governing  its  estab- 
lishment and  operation,  which  group  shall 
Include  persons  who  are  professionally  con- 
cerned with  education  and  technical  train- 
ing at  the  postsecondary  school  level,  persons 
who  are  professionally  concerned  with  activi- 
ties relating  to  education  and  training  of  the 
deaf,  and  members  of  the  public  familiar 
with  the  need  for  services  provided  by  the 
Institute; 

(3)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution  will 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  report  of 
the  institution  to  the  Congress  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate; 

(4)  include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board,  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
in  the  performance  of  work  on  any  con- 
struction aided  by  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  will  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5) ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  par- 
agraph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

(c)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  such 
funds  have  been  paid — 

(A)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed  or 
the  agreement  Is  terminated,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  institution  from  its  obli- 
gation, or 

(B)  the  Institution  ceases  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  facility, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
then  value  of  the  facility  the  same  ratio 
as  the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore 
to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the 
aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or 
by  action  brought  In  the  United  States  dis- 
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Leonard  M.  Elstau,  president  of  Gallaudet 
College,  the  only  Institution  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  in  his  testi- 
mony reported  that  over  600  student  applica- 
tions were  received  and  reviewed  this  year. 
Ho  reported  that  275  of  these  students  will 
be  admitted  in  September  1965. 

The    other    325    students    who    could    not 

meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  col- 

whlch  shall  consltt  of  twelve  persons,  not     j^g^  j,y  ^.j^g  ygj.y  ^^^  ^f  submitting  an  appli- 

regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United  cation  expressed  their  desire  for  further  edu-  most  part,  the  objective  has  been  to  teach 
States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  cation.  This  number  coupled  with  some  75  the  basic  language  and  communication  skills 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  Secre-  ^  ^^^  annual  withdrawals  from  the  college  well  enough  at  the  elementary  level  so  that 
tary  shall  appoint  one  of  the  members  to  ^^  various  levels  from  freshmen  to  seniors,  these  chUeiren  could  go  on  with  their  educa- 
serve  as  Chairman.    The  appointed  members     j^.   addition  to  numerous  other  deaf  persons     tlon  or  further  vocational  training  in  our 


trict  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  fa- 
cility Is  situated. 
rational  advisory  eoard  on  establishment 

or  THE  national  technical  institute  for 

the  deaf 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Establishment  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 


and  subject  matter,  as  it  Is  Influenced  by  the 
demands  of  society  and  the  child  himself." 
A  young  child  who  has  a  substantial  or 
total  hearing  loss,  acquired  at  birth  or  before 
the  normal  age  for  learning  language 
through  hearing,  has  a  serious  educational 
handicap.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  by 
educators  of  the  deaf  to  accelerate  the  ac- 
quisition of  reading,  language,  and  com- 
munication skills  by  deaf  children.    For  the 


shall  be  selected  from  among  leaders  in 
fields  related  to  education  and  training  of 
the  deaf  and  other  fields  of  education,  and 
from  members  of  the  public  familiar  with 
the  need  for  Eervlces  provided  by  the  In- 
stitute. The  Commissioner  of  Edvicatlon  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving 
away  from>WfCTr  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  imey  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  cf  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
(1)  to  review  proposals  from  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  offer  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
struction and  operat  on  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf.  (2)  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  such  proposals,  and  (3)  to  make 
such  other  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Technical  Institute  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  enters  into  an 
agreement  under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Testimony  Explaining  the  Aims  and  Pur- 
POSE.T  of  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute FOR  THE  Deaf  Act 

(Uay  25  (legislative  day,  May  24).  1965 — 
Senator  Lister  Hill.  Prom  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare) 

SUMMARY    OF   THE   BILL 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment,  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  operation  of  a  National 
Technical  Institute*  for  the  Deaf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  residential  facility  for 
postsecondary  technical  training  and  edu- 
cation for  persons  who  are  deaf  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  successful  employment.  A 
12-member  National  Advisory  Board  on  the 
Establishment  of  a  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  to  review  proposals  from  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  de- 
sire such  an  Institute,  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  concerning  such  pro- 
posals, and  to  make  such  other  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  National  Technical  Institute 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Commissioners 
o'  Education  and  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion would  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board. 

NEED   FOR   THE   LEGISLATION 

There   are    npprox  mately   3,000   deaf   stu 


among  the  unemployed  or  underemployed 
who  desire  further  training,  indicates  that 
well  over  400  students  each  year  would  be 
eligible  for  a  program  that  could  be  offered 
In  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf. 

The  recent  report  on  the  "Education  of  the 
Deaf"  prepared  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  1964, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, o.nd  Welfare,  stated  that  "five-sixths 
of  our  deaf  adults  work  in  manual  jobs  as 
contrasted  to  only  one-half  of  our  hearing 
population."  If  the  door  to  further  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  not  opened  for  the 
group  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  Gal- 
laudet College,  including  other  qualified  stu- 
dents, they  have  almost  no  other  alternative 
than  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  nonskiUed  labor 
force. 

Population  and  enrollment 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
there  are  37,000  scliool-age  seriously  hearing 
Impaired  children  in  our  country.  According 
to  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  (Janu- 
ary issue,  1965),  8C  public  and  private  resi- 
dential schools  are  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 18,400  deaf  students.  About  12,300 
attend  355  public  and  private  special  day 
schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  6,000  additional  students  not 
accounted  for  by  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  are  either  in  public  school  classes 
that  do  not  provide  necessary  special  edu- 
cation services  for  these  children  or  they 
are  not  in  school  at  all. 

Special  problems  in  education  of  the  deaf 

Dr.  S.  Richard  Silverman,  director  of  the 
Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  professor 
of  audlology  at  Washington  University  Medi- 
cal School  In  St.  Louis,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  April  27,  1965, 
described  the  educational  problems  brought 
about  by  severe  hearing  Impairment.  A  por- 
tion of  this  statement  was  as  follows: 

"For  the  persons  we  are  here  concerned 
with,  the  essential  and  primary  channel  for 
receiving  the  acoustic  symbols  we  call  speech 
is  either  absent  or  severely  restricted.  All 
the  skills  of  communication  that  depend  on 
learning  over  this  channel  are  adversely  af- 
fected. From  Infancy  to  early  school  age, 
the  chief  mode  of  communclatlon  for  the 
normal  hearing  child  Is  auditory.  The  child 
hears  and  learns  to  talk  from  what  he  hears. 
Furthermore,  he  not  only  learns  how  to  com- 
municate; he  also  learr-s  what  to  communi- 
cate. 

"For  a  child  who  does  not  have  the  daily 
experience  of  listening  to  language,  Its  ac- 
quisition is  Indeed  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
for  some,  even  with  Instruction.    The  teacher 


colleges,  universities,  and  vocational  training 
facilities  for  normal  hearing  students. 

Philosophically,  ttiis  goal  would  appear  to 
be  a  reasonable  one.  Many  educators  have 
been  convinced  that  this  kind  of  preparation 
is  the  best  way  for  the  deaf  child  to  become 
a  full  participant  socially  and  economically 
in  a  hearing  world.  Numerous  Individual 
success  stories  can  be  and  have  been  pro- 
duced to  support  this  theory.  However,  the 
facts  reveal  that  for  the  general  deaf  popula- 
tion this  has  not  been  achieved. 

Most  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  offer 
programs  that  provide  for  the  equivalent  of 
an  eighth  grade  education.  Very  few  of  the 
specialized  day  school  programs  go  beyond 
this  level.  Students  desiring  more  than  this 
are  expected  to  enroll  in  regular  high  school 
and  other  vocational  schools  for  the  hearing. 
This  is  a  commendable  objective  and  its  prac- 
tice should  be  encouraged  wherever  and 
whenever  possible.  However,  because  of  the 
serious  communication  problem  Involved  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  these  children 
can  really  communicate  well  enough  to  do 
this. 

A  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAT 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  would,  by  providing  a 
broad  flexible  curriculum,  be  able  to  meet  the 
many  and  varied  special  needs  of  able  young 
deaf  adults  who  seek  the  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther education  and  training.  Adequately 
trained  staff  members,  who  are  resourceful, 
flexible,  and  Imaginative  would  be  required 
for  the  successful  operation  of  a  technical 
training  program. 

Size  of  the  Institute 

Since  the  estimates  that  have  been  made 
regarding  the  number  of  students  who  would 
be  able  to  profit  from  a  specialized  program 
indicate  that  at  least  400  students  each  year 
could  qualify  for  enrollment,  provision 
should  be  made  initially  to  enroll  at  least 
200  students  each  year  with  adequate  plan- 
ning for  necessary  future  expansion.  The 
special  needs  of  individual  students  for  .pro- 
gram planning  purposes  would  be  determined 
following  complete  physical,  psychological, 
audlologlcal  evaluations,  and  a  program  of 
orientation  and  guidance  counseling.  The 
goals  established  for  some  students  could  be 
accomplished  in  1  year.  The  objectives  for 
others  might  require  2,  3,  or  even  4  years  to 
complete. 

Program  objectives 

The  principal  objective  of  the  institute 
should  be  the  employment  of  the  student 
upon  completion  of  a  prescribed  educational 
and  training  program.  The  environment  of 
the  school,  the  curriculum,  and  general  liv- 
ing conditions,  along  with  health  and  rec- 
reational services,  should  be  designed  to  help 
the  student  achieve  a  high  degree  of  personal 


is  confronted  with  the  task  of  communlcat 

Ing  language  to  a  child  in  the   absence  of  development  and  a  sense  of  social  responsl 

the  sensory  system  considered  to  be  essential  blUty.     The  educational  and   training   pro 

for  Its  acquisition.  gram  should  be  supplemented  by  varied  civic 

"The  educator,  therefore,  must  seek  ways  and   social    group   activities   to    provide   the 

to  manipulate  information  so  that  it  can  be  proper  environment  for  developing  concepts 

^   -        ,                       .        transmitted  over  whatever  sensory  system  or  of   responsible   citizenship   and   social    com- 

dents  above  the  nge  of  16  who  If^ve  or  ^ad-               ^^^^^^^  „j        ^^^^  ^^  available-such  petence. 

uate  from  State  and  local  schools  and  classes     ^'^^j^^    touch,  and  residual  hearing.     At  The  focus  of  effort  of  the  entire  faculty 

on  behalf  of  the  students  attending  the  In- 


fer the  deaf  each  year.  A  large  number  have 
indicated  their  Intense  Interest  and  desire 
for  further  educational  opportunities.     Dr. 


At 
the  same  time,  we  are  concerned  about  the 


content  of  what  we  communicate— language     stltute  should  be  dh-ected  toward  the  goal. 
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of  successful   employment   and  preparation 
for  full  participation  in  community  living. 

Location 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  should  be  located  In  a  large  metropoli- 
tan industrial  area  so  that  it  could  be  de- 
signed to  serve  the  special  needs  of  deaf 
youth  from  any  community  in  the  Nation. 
The  area  should  also  have  a  wide  variety 
of  nationally  representative  types  of  indus- 
trial activities  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  student  to  return  to  his  home  for 
eventual  emploj-ment.  The  Institute  should 
be  affiliated  with  a  major  university  for  the 
administration  of  its  program.  This  would 
facilitate  securing  the  medical,  audiolcgical, 
psychological,  and  psychiatric  services  needed 
to  supplement  appropriate  guidance  and 
counseling  services  provided  by  the  staff  of 
the  Institute. 

The  community  where  the  Institute  is  lo- 
cated should  be  able  to  offer  a  variety  of 
opportunities  for  training  and  experience  in 
a  wide  range  of  modern  industrial  settings. 
The  community  should  be  one  that  would 
generally  be  receptive  to  a  program  of  this 
nature  and  be  sympathetic  with  training 
needs  of  the  deaf. 

Curriculum. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Institute  should 
be  very  flexible  so  as  to  permit  a  variety  of 
adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students  without  the  absolut*  necessity  to 
conform  to  traditional  accreditation  stand- 
ards, such  as  course  credits,  fixed  period 
scheduling,  and  other  curri'^uhim  restric- 
tions. Courses  of  study  should  be  available 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  attending  the 
Institute.  Upon  successful  completion  of  a 
prescribed  curriculiun,  each  student  should 
receive  a  certificate  or  other  formal  recogni- 
tion that  would  attest  to  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  standards  and  qxiality  of 
training  offered  in  all  areas  will  have  to  be 
high  enough  to  meet  the  xiouai  rtqtiireraents 
as  recommended  by  labor,  industry,  and  pro- 
fessional associations,  including  certifying 
and  licensing  agencies. 

The  program  offered  should  be  broad 
enough  to  include  a  basic  or  preparatory 
curriculum  of  a  remedial  nature  in  such  sub- 
jects as  English,  reading,  science,  and  mathe- 
matics as  may  be  required  to  prepare  deaf 
students  to  take  the  postsecondary  courses 
Intended  to  Increase  their  educational  and 
work  skills  to  enable  them  to  become  quali- 
fied candidates  for  employment  at  levels 
commensurate  with  their  ability  and  train- 
ing. A  supplementary  curriculum  Including 
such  courses  as  humanities,  government,  his- 
tory, and  economics  should  be  offered  to 
propjerly  prepare  students  for  living  in  a 
modem  urban  society.  A  comprehensive 
supporting  currlcvUtim  in  such  subject  areas 
as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  higher 
mathematics,  should  be  offered  where  re- 
quired as  prerequisites  for  training  In  tech- 
nical areas. 

The  course  work  offered  in  preparatory, 
supplemental,  and  support  curriculums 
should  follow  a  logical  sequence  in  preparing 
students  for  training  and  experience  in  a  wide 
variety  of  technologies.  The  following  sug- 
gested technological  programs  are  illustrative 
of  some  of  the  kinds  of  training  opportuni- 
ties that  should  be  made  available  to  deaf 
students : 

Automotive  technology:  mechanics  and 
body  repair,  automotive  refrigeration,  diesel 
engine  technology:  aviation  technology: 
mechanics  and  engine  repair,  drafting;  build- 
ing and  construction;  carpentry,  plumbing, 
architectural  drawing;  paramedical  and 
chemical  technology;  chemistry,  micro- 
biology, dental  prostheUcs,  optical  instru- 
ments, embalming:  engineering  technology 
technical  math,  physics  and  chemistry,  tech- 
nical drafting,  engineering  fundamentals, 
surveying,  technical  report  writing;  business 
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accounting,  data  processing,  computer  opera- 
tion, programing;  commercial  art:  basic  de- 
sign, basic  drawing,  dress  design;  electronic 
engineering  technology:  radio  and  television 
repair.  Industrial  electronics;  technical 
graphic  arts:  lithography,  offset;  mechanical 
and  metals  technology:  machine  shop,  weld- 
ing, air  conditioning,  sheet  metal  work,  re- 
frigeration, tool  and  die. 

An  enrichment  curriculum  should  be  made 
available  to  those  students  who  have  the 
ability  and  desire  to  pursue  further  profes- 
sional training  in  other  mstitutions  of  higher 
learning.  Such  courses  as  literature,  history, 
psychology,  sociology,  foreign  language,  phi- 
losophy, and  political  science  could  be  of- 
fered in  the  Institute  itself  or  arrangements 
for  study  in  the.se  nrens  could  be  made  for 
the  student  in  other  regular  university  pro- 
grams. 

Essential  to  the  overall  program  would  be 
the  opportunity  for  continued  Instruction  in 
communication  skills.  These  would  include 
work  toward  improving  speech  and  speech 
reading  skills  in  addition  to  a  continuing 
support  program  of  auditory  training. 

Adyninistration 
The  Institute  should  be  directed  by  a  per- 
son who  has  had  professional  training  and 
experience  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf.  He 
should  be  qualified  to  recruit  and  direct  a 
competent  staff  that  would  be  able  to  orga- 
nize all  the  resources  of  a  community  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
area  in  order  that  the  needs  of  students  to 
be  enrolled  could  be  served.  All  staff  mem- 
bers, including  counseling,  placement,  psy- 
chological, and  instruction  specialists,  should 
be  adequately  trained  to  deal  with  deaf 
students  from  all  types  of  schools  and  edu- 
cational backgrounds.  These  personnel 
should  know  and  understand  deaf  students 
thoroughly,  including  their  special  educa- 
tion and  social  problomii. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
crtion.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, would  appoint  an  advisory  group  to 
advise  the  Director  of  the  Institute  in  formu- 
lating and  carrying  out  the  basic  policies 
governing  its  establishment  and  operation 
Because  of  the  Federal  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  it 
wotUd  be  anticipated  that  congressional  rep- 
resentation would  be  Included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  group  among  those 
who  are  designated  as  members  of  the  public 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  deaf. 

Placement  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute should  provide  for  Initial  placement 
and  followup  services  directly  as  well  as 
through  appropriate  liaison  with  community 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  through- 
out the  Nation. 

As  a  byproduct,  in  providing  this  kind  of 
expert  service,  the  Institute  could  serve  as  a 
practice  teaching  center  for  the  training  of 
special  guidance  and  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ors of  the  deaf. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  place- 
ment guidance  and  counseling  staff  should 
be  to  maintain  continuous  liaison  with  per- 
sonnel In  all  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf, 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  In- 
dustry, In  order  to  keep  these  individuals  in- 
formed and  up  to  date  on  all  pertinent  activ- 
ities of  the  Institute  and  to  keep  the  Insti- 
tute informed  about  the  employment  needs 
of  Industry. 


academic  achievement  and  school  progress 
reports;  and  recommendations  from  teachers 
school  principal  and  others  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  student.  Wherever  possi- 
ble personal  Interviews  with  potential  stu- 
dents at  the  Institute,  at  home,  or  In  school 
should  be  made  by  the  appropriate  staff 
members  of  the  Institute. 

A  period  of  orientation,  evaluation  and 
counseling  at  the  Institute  In  order  to  prop- 
erly prepare  the  new  student  for  full  partici- 
pation In  the  program,  should  be  available  to 
those  who  need  It. 


Standardu  for  admission 
Admission  to  the  Institute  should  be  based 
on  a  complete  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
each  student's  potential  for  successfully  com- 
pleting one  of  the  courses  of  study  offered 
at  the  Institute.  The  information  needed  for 
thU  purpose  as  a  part  of  the  application 
process  should  Include  a  review  of  medical 
psychological,     and     audlologlcal      records-' 


Research 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  practice  teach- 
ing center  for  the  training  of  teachers  in- 
structors, and  rehabllltaUon  coimselors  the 
Institute  will  serve  as  a  research  facility  for 
the  .study  of  educational  problems  of  the 
deaf.  The  Institute  wiU  be  an  excellent 
proving  ground  for  the  development  of  new 
and  better  educational  teaching  techniques 
Such  information  will  be  useful  to  all  pro- 
grams where  deaf  children  are  taught. 

During  the  hearings  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  language  of  S  1650 
and  H.R.  7031  authorized  the  Institute  to 
conduct  research.  On  this  point  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
submitted  the  following  letter: 

Department    or    Health,     Educa- 

TTor-.    AND    Welfare,    Office    of 

THE  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  21.  1065 
Hon.  Lister  Hn,L, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Hill:  This  1?  in  response  to 
your  request  for  clarlflcation  of  the  question 
raised  by  Senator  Murphy  %n  the  May  17, 
1965.  subcommittee  hearing  on  S.  1650  re- 
garding plans  for  including  research  as  an 
essential  component  of  the  program  to  be 
conducted  at  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf. 

The  concept  that  the  National  Technical 
Institute  should  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
research  related  to  the  education  of  the  deaf 
was  thoroughly  discussed  in  numerous  plan- 
ning sessions  that  preceded  the  presentation 
of  our  testimony  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Institute  would  be  an  excellent 
proving  ground  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  new  and  better  ways  for  teach- 
ing deaf  children.  The  knowledge  that  re- 
stUts  would  be  useful  to  all  programs  where 
deaf  children  are  taught. 

Our  plans  definitely  Include  recommend- 
ing that  the  research  component  of  the  In- 
stitute be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
organizing,  conducting,  and  Interpreting 
research,  and  for  disseminating  research  In- 
formation on  all  educational  aspects  related 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

In  our  opinion  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  De«f  Act  authorizes  con- 
ducting research  as  outlined  above. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  on  this 
matter.  I  hope  you  will  get  In  touch  with  me 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn-BTTR  J.  Cohen. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Physical  facilities 
The  Institute  should  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  flexible  classroom  accommoda- 
tions to  handle  at  least  50  groups  or  classes 
simultaneously;  dormitories  for  600  resi- 
dential students  equipped  with  recreation 
room,  social  center,  reading  and  study  areas; 
laboratory  and  shop  faclUUes  for  all  tech- 
nological and  occupational  programs;  a  spe- 
cial Ubrary  and  Instructional  media  center; 
group  auditory  training  equipment  available 
In  all  classroom  and  other  meeting  or  as- 
sembly areas;  an  auditorium  adequate  to 
accommodate  the  entire  student  body  and 
staff  at  one  seating;  and  a  completely 
equipped  guidance  and  counseling  and 
psychological  services  center 
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PROGRAMS     FOB    THE     EDUCATION     OF    THE    DEAF 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Is  a 
most  worthwhile,  constructive,  and  long 
overdue  measure.  However,  the  committee 
regards  It  as  only  a  step  In  what  should  be- 
come a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  deaf. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to 
an  authorization  contained  in  the  1965  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  submitted  a  detaUed 
report   to  the   Secretary   early   in   February 

1965.  The  report  contained  a  careful  an- 
alysis of  the  problems  of  education  of  the 
deaf  and  made  a  number  of  constructive 
recommendations  for  both  administrative 
and  legislative  action. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  make  available  his  analy- 
sis of  the  Advisory  Committee's  report,  and 
to  Include  with  his  analysis  a  summary  of 
the  administrative  actions  to  be  taken  and 
legislative  proposals  to  be  supported  In  the 
general  area  covered  by  the  "Report  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf." 

COSTS 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  legislation  It 
Is  Impossible  to  specify  exact  costs  on  an 
annual  basis.  However,  the  committee  an- 
ticipates that  approximately  $200,000  will 
be  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1966.  as  a  planning  year  budget.  Costs 
for  construction,  equipping,  and  operation 
of  the  Institute  over  the  first  4  years  will 
amount  to  approximately  $13,500,000.  An- 
nual maintenance  and  operation  costs  once 
the  construction  and  equipping  expenses 
are  met  will  require  an  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $2  million  per  year. 


Vice  President  Humphrey's  Remarks  Be- 
fore the  Economic  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 196S 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  remarks  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey  before  the 
Economic  Club,  E>etroit,  Mich.,  under 
date  of  October  22, 1965: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  HtJBERT 

HUMPHRET 

There  Is  one  great  all-Important  fact  which 
faces  us  today.  It  Is  the  fact  of  Interde- 
pendence. Interdependence  has  been  thrust 
on  man.  Involuntarily,  by  the  reality  of  his 
ability  to  destroy  himself.  Interdependence 
has  been  created  by  man,  voluntarily, 
through  his^efforts  toward  more  rapid  com- 
munication, commercial  and  cultural  ex- 
change. 

There  are  very  few  things  in  this  world 
which  are  not  tied  In  some  way  to  some- 
thing else.  We  of  our  generation  have  cer- 
tainly learned  that  during  our  lifetimes. 

But  It  took  us  awhile  to  learn  It. 

Take  the  world  of  economics. 

I  can  remember  how.  In  this  country,  there 
were  once  voices  raised  debating  what  was 
good  for  business  or  labor,  producer  or  con- 
sumer as  if  they  were  separate,  unrelated. 
Independent  units.  There  was  talk  about 
economic  royalists  and  labor  bosses. 

There  were  those  who  thought  that  our 
economic  prosperity  was  a  pie  of  fixed  size. 


with  so  mujh  for  one  man,  so  much  for  the 
next,  and  who  seldom  thought  in  terms  of 
a  bigger  pie  for  all. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  we  In 
America  cotUd  enjoy  prosperity  and  sectirlty 
with  little  or  no  concern  about  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Tes,  even  In  the  business  conmiunlty  there 
were  far  too  many  who  believed  that  foreign 
trade  was  something  that  foreigners  did, 
among  themselves — and  that  trade  was  of 
little  Importance  to  America. 

But,  we  have  learned  some  hard  lessons. 
We  learned  lessons  of  recession  and  depres- 
sion. We  learned  lessons  of  costly  struggle 
and  unresolved  dispute  within  our  own  so- 
ciety. Most  of  all,  we  learned  the  lesson 
that  a  policy  of  "me  first"  is  wasteful,  costly 
and  dangerous.  Today  we  seem  to  have 
learned  those  lessons — at  least  our  domestic 
economic  lessons. 

We  are  In  our  56th  consecutive  month  of 
domestic  economic  expansion.  Wages  are 
up,  profits  are  up,  gross  national  product  is 
up,  prices  are  relatively  stable,  unemploy- 
ment is  down. 

We  enjoy  this  expansion  thanks  to  a  crea- 
tive burst  of  expression  by  our  private  initia- 
tive economic  system.  We  also  enjoy  it  be- 
cause people  who  vised  to  be  antagonists  are 
today  working  In  common  cause — business, 
labor.   Government,   citizen. 

We  are  agreed  to  an  almost  stirprlslng 
degree  on  our  economic  goals  and  how  to 
get  there. 

We  know  the  lesson  of  Interdependence  In 
our  domestic  economy — and.  I  might  add,  In 
other  parts  of  our  American  society. 

But  have  we  learned  the  lesson  of  economic 
interdependence  In  the  world  around  us? 

I  have  my  doubts.  I  hear  lots  of  talk  about 
the  need  for  a  reformed  monetary  system; 
about  foreign  aid;  about  better  credit  terms 
for  export;  about  foreign  investment;  about 
commercial  negotiations  with  our  Western 
partners;  about  trade  with  the  East.  But 
I  hear  very  little  about  the  interdependence 
of  these  things. 

What  are  the  economic  realities  of  the 
world? 

First,  there  is  the  overwhelming  reality 
that  two-thirds  of  mankind  Is  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  poverty  Is  not  written  In 
the  stars,  that  life  can  be  better  than  It  Is. 

Before  World  War  II,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  "developing  country." 

Our  Foreign  Service  officers — and  those  of 
other  Western  nations  were  not  in  fact  con- 
cerned with  economic  development.  Their 
days  were  largely  spent  dealing  with  other 
Western  diplomats  and  occasionally  talking 
philosophy  and  political  theory  with  the  local 
elite.  Now  and  then  an  anthropologist,  or  a 
student  of  language  or  literature,  would 
make  his  appearance — but  seldom  someone 
so  mundane  as  an  economist  or  a  business- 
man. 

And.  Isolated  from  the  world  around  them, 
the  people  in  these  places  lived  a  miserable 
peasant  life  In  a  modern  world.  Some  ol 
them,  in  fact,  lived  literally  outside  history 
Itself.  But  in  these  past  few  years  they  have 
caught  up  with  history  and  then  some. 

In  the  past  15  years  alone,  over  60  nations 
have  entered  the  United  Nations — nations 
many  of  which  had  previously  not  existed, 
except  as  colonial  enclaves,  or  tribes,  or  pro- 
tectorates. Today  they  are  the  "develop- 
ing," the  "underdeveloped,"  the  people  who 
live  In  poverty  and  want  out. 

The  unpleasant  reality  Is  that  the  rich 
nations  of  the  world  are  getting  richer,  and 
the  poor,  poorer. 

And  there  is  an  unfortunate  but  growing 
tendency  among  the  developing  nations  to 
regard  the  three  major  international  eco- 
nomic institutions — the  World  Bank,  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — as  rich  men'a 
clubs,  pitted  against  the  poor. 


What  win  be  our  answer  to  the  demands 
of  these  people  who  see  unshared  affluence 
around  them? 

Second,  we  see  the  fact  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding world  economy  trying  to  exist  on 
slowly  increasing  monetary  reserves  and 
credit. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  present  monetary  sys- 
tem, as  useful  as  It  has  been,  could  be  a  drag 
on  the  world  economy  unless  It  meets  the 
legitimate  need  for  added  economic  fuel. 

The  time  will  come  when  our  own  balance 
of  payments  will  again  come  Into  equilib- 
rium. The  resulting  shortage  of  new  dollar 
balances  In  other  places  could  stifle  economic 
growth  In  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  for  study.  Now  there  Is 
a  time  for  negotiation.  There  will  also  be 
a  time  to  act.  We  must  act  to  modernize 
and  expand  the  system  which  Is  so  Indls- 
penslble  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  long  run,  the  situation  cannot  be 
solved  by  restrictive  trade  policies  which 
limit  Imports  to  reverse  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  by  emergency  loans  to  prevent 
one  country  from  foreclosing  on  another, 
by  patchwork  adjustments  of  interest  rates. 
Third,  we  see  the  need  for  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  In  the  rich,  industrialized 
countries. 

There  was  a  time  when  tariffs  produced 
revenue  and  protected  young,  infant  Indus- 
tries. But  the  rich  Western  World  has  long 
since  learned  that  barriers  to  trade — both 
tariff  and  other  barriers — often  become  ex- 
cuses to  protect  uncompetitive  domestic  In- 
dustries. 

There  Is  a  good  case  to  be  made,  In  fact, 
that  those  nations  which  have  most  reduced 
their  own  tariffs  have  most  benefited  eco- 
nomically by  becoming  more  competitive  and 
export  minded. 

Today  we  attach  barriers  to  trade  In  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiation  In  Geneva.  But 
tariff  reduction  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  International  commerce.  In  fact, 
global  reduction  of  tariffs,  among  developed 
and  developing  countries  alike,  would  clearly 
not  benefit  the  developing  nations  to  the 
degree  we  would  seek.  For  they  are,  In  the 
Biblical  phrase,  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,"  nations  without  strong  and  bal- 
anced economies. 

Nor  can  trade  liberalization  be  undertaken 
without  appropriate  monetary  mechanisms 
to  handle  liberalized  trade,  without  elimina- 
tion of  pernicious  practices  which  mock 
tariff  reduction,  without  the  building  of 
competitive  Industries  In  nations  which  yet 
lack  those  Industries. 

Fourth,  we  face  the  fact  that  the  old 
economic  allnement  of  the  world  Is  chang- 
ing. 

We  used  to  talk  about  a  world  divided 
between  those  who  lived  by  the  rule  of  the 
marketplace  and  those  who  were  so-called 
state  traders.  But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves. 
The  world  today  Is  made  up  of  many  and 
varied  complex  national  economies.  Even 
the  Soviet  economy  has  been  making  great 
strides  toward  adopting  Indeed  a  profit  sys- 
tem— call  it  "revisionism,"  or  "llbermanlsm." 
or  whatever  you  will.  And  many  Western 
nations  today  engage  In  trading  practices 
which  would  hardly  bear  scrutiny  by  Adam 
Smith. 

The  world  economy  is  in  constant  change. 
And  how  would  you  classify  those  young 
nations  where  there  is  today  hardly  any 
monetized  economy  at  all? 

Can  we  adjust  to  this  changing  world 
economy  by  the  sending  of  a  few  trade  mis- 
sions to  previously  unknown  parts,  by  re- 
minding ourselves  every  so  often  that  there 
have  been  some  changes  In  commercial  regu- 
lations or  Investment  policy,  or  by  making 
speeches  to  the  effect  that  we  can  transplant 
our  own  economic  S3r8tem,  as  Is,  to  places 
whose  needs  and  exi>erlences  are  far  different 
than  our  own?    Of  course  not. 
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We  must  learn  that  the  world  economy  Is 
interdependent,  too.  We  must  learn  that. 
Just  as  the  answers  to  domestic  prosperity 
are  found  in  a  thoiisand  interrelated  factors, 
so  are  the  answers  found  to  a  more  Just 
and  prospering  world  economy. 

Let  me  give  you  one  simple  and  concrete 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Earlier  this  week 
I  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  National  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council  in  Washington. 
Some  of  you  may  be  members  of  that  Coun- 
cil. At  that  meeting  I  pointed  out  that  our 
favorable  trade  balance  this  year  will  be  al- 
most $1V3  to  $2  billion  less  than  it  was  In 
1964.  I  further  noted  that  had  our  trade 
surplus  not  been  reduced,  we  would  have 
achieved  this  year  a  surplus  in  our  Inter- 
national accounts  for  the  first  time  since 
1957. 

Now,  we  seek  a  balance  in  our  payments 
accounts  particularly  because  we  wish  to 
maintain  world  confidence  In  the  dollar 
which  \jnderpins  the  world  trading  system. 
A  sound  dollar  will  also  facilitate  discus- 
sions toward  monetary  reform.  We  consider 
monetary  reform  to  be  of  highest  priority 
for  developed  and  developing  nations  alike — 
for  the  developed  so  that  they  may  expand 
their  commerce;  for  the  developing  so  that 
they  may  in  turn  have  means  to  build  com- 
petitive, self-sustaining  economies  of  their 
own. 

The  strengthening  of  these  young  econ- 
omies has  a  great  deal  to  do,  in  t\irn,  with 
the  size  of  our  commitments  In  foreign  aid 
and  technical  assistance — with  foreign  in- 
vestment, with  creating  markets  for  our  own 
products. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  National  Export  Ex- 
pansion Council  that  only  4  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  is  devoted  to  foreign 
trade.  For  American  business — with  its  ef- 
ficiency, its  skilled  labor  force,  its  mass  pro- 
duction, its  management,  its  capacity  for 
growth — has  today  still  not  serlotisly  en- 
tered the  world  market  in  a  competitive  man- 
ner. If  the  United  States,  as  other  nations, 
were  fully  alert  to  export  opportunities,  our 
trade  surplus  covUd  today  be  doubly  large. 
And  the  fact  Is  that  a  trade  surplus  would 
have  an  effect  on  all  the  Interrelated  matters 
I  have  mentioned. 

I  am  not  here  this  evening  to  preach  any 
sermon  of  discontent.  I  am  here  to  reaflirm, 
for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  the  fact  that  man 
is  Interdependent  and  that  his  economy  is 
especially  Interdependent. 

What  can  we  do  in  this  country  to  meet 
this  era  of  international  economic  inter- 
dependence? 

First — and  most  obviously — we  must  all 
realize  that  it  Is  here.  Then,  each  of  us  who 
has  responsibility  In  this  society — and  that 
Includes  all  of  us  here  tonight — must  view 
this  country's  foreign  economic  policy  In 
large  perspective. 

Let  us  cease  asking:  Is  a  high  tariff  on 
product  X  good  or  bad?  Is  monetary  reform 
necessary?    Is  foreign  aid  worthwhile? 

By  now  we  should  know  the  answers.  Let 
us  Instead  ask  these  questions  : 

How  can  striving,  desperately  poor  young 
nations  become  members  of  a  world  society 
without  being  lost  to  totalitarianism  along 
the  way? 

How  can  a  freer  world  be  built  unless  we 
have  freer  exchanges  of  peoples,  goods,  and 
capital? 

How  can  we  benefit  and  our  economy  pros- 
per if  there  are  not  others  in  the  world  with 
Income  enough  to  buy  our  goods? 

How  can  we  provide  for  the  needs  of  a 
growing  world  population  without  a  strong 
world  economy  to  build  upon? 

Let  us  then  devote  ourselves  to  answering 
them  with  positive,  forward-looking  policies, 
both  public  and  private.  Let  us  commit  our- 
selves— as  businessmen,  as  Government  of- 
ficials, &i.  a  nation — to  helping  the  young  and 
weak  nations  become  economically  free  and 
strong. 


There  are  many  ways :  Through  private  in- 
vestment that  may  sometimes  involve  some 
risk,  through  fair  commercial  treatment  for 
the  products  of  the  developing  nations, 
through  foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance, 
through  private  and  public  loans,  through 
commitment  to  international  and  multilat- 
eral Institutions  devoted  to  economic  devel- 
opment, through  encouragement  of  common- 
market  concepts  where  those  concepts  have 
value,  through  open  consultation  and  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  maximum 
possible  reductions  of  all  barriers  to  trade 
among  the  developed  nations. 

This  means  full  and  determined  commit- 
ment to  the  Kennedy  round  negotiation. 
This  means  acceptance  of  the  fact  that,  in 
any  trade  liberalization,  there  must  be  reci- 
procity and  that  we  must  give  as  well  as  get. 
This  means  patience  and  fortitude  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  knotty  problems  of  agri- 
cultural trade  liberalization.  This  means — 
yes — the  acceptance  by  those  American  in- 
dustries not  fully  competitive  that  they  must 
become  competitive.  This  means  giving 
highest  priority  to  the  avoidance  of  inflation, 
for  Inflation  could  rob  us  of  the  growth  and 
prosperity  we  have  achieved.  This  means  the 
examination  by  many  nations  of  their  poli- 
cies of  subsidy,  price-support,  export-financ- 
ing, antitrust.  This  means  moving  ahead 
with  sometimes  palnfol  changes  in  trading 
pattern.  This  means  undertaking  of  meas- 
ures by  business.  Government,  labor  to  ease 
impact  of  these  changes. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  world  monetary  system  with  ade- 
quate liquidity. 

This  will  Involve  the  maximum  of  tact  and 
restraint  In  difficult  negotiation  In  the 
Group  of  10  and  with  other  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund — the  creatic«i, 
perhaps,  of  a  new  reserve  asset,  the  necessity 
for  discipline  in  maintaining  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  our  own  international  accounts,  the 
recognition  that  not  only  the  rich  and  in- 
dustrialized must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  shaping  that  system. 

The  answers  lie  in  the  intelligent  and 
sophisticated  blending  of  trade,  aid,  invest- 
ment, monetary,  and  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies of  this  Nation  and  our  partners. 

They  lie  in  the  Increasing  recognition  by 
those  who  are  not  our  partners  that  they  can- 
not live  in  a  closed  economy. 

They  He.  most  of  all,  In  the  realization  by 
all  of  us  that  we  have  a  common  destiny  on 
this  planet,  shared  but  a  short  time,  and 
that  man's  interdependence  need  not  be  a 
proscribed  necessity — it  can  be  a  means  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  mankind  to  more 
of  mankind. 


Congressman  Edward  R.  Roybal  Reports 
From  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
my  October  1965  newsletter,  the  11th  in 
a  series  of  regular  "Reports  From  Wash- 
ington" which  I  have  made  during  the 
past  3  years  to  the  residents  of  the  30th 
District  of  California  on  my  activities  as 
their  Representative  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


These,  plus  eight  special  reports,  were 
designed  to  cover  all  major  items  of 
legislation  considered  by  Congress,  events 
of  national  and  International  signifi- 
cance,  and  particularly,  those  matters  of 
special  concern  to  Metropolitan  Los  An- 
geles and  southern  California. 

In  its  10  months'  work,  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  has  compiled  one  of 
the  most  productive  records  of  legislative 
achievement  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Working  in  close  harmony  with  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  Congress  has  sup- 
ported a  developing  national  consensus 
for  considered  and  prudent  conduct  of 
the  Government's  fiscal  business,  while 
adopting  progressive  and  forward-look- 
ing programs  to  meet  the  essential  needs 
of  a  rapidly  growing  modem  society  of 
nearly  200  million  citizens. 

Great  strides  were  made  toward  reach- 
ing the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous  econ- 
omy, equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, a  strong  defense  posture,  and  last- 
ing world  peace  with  freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  build- 
ing this  constructive  record,  and  I  have 
attempted  to  outline  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  session  in  this  October  1965 
"Report  From  Washington." 

The  report  follows : 

The  11th  Report  From  Washington 
This  is  the  11th  In  a  series  of  regular 
"Reports  From  Washington"  made  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  30th  District  on  my  activities  as 
your  Representative  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
These,  plus  eight  special  reports,  were  de- 
signed to  cover  all  major  Items  of  legislation 
considered  by  Congress,  events  of  national 
and  international  significance,  and  particu- 
larly, those  matters  of  special  concern  to 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  southern 
Callforma. 

RECAP.    89TH    CONGRESS,    1ST    SESSION 

In  Its  10  months'  work,  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  compiled  one  of  the 
most  productive  records  of  legislative 
achievement  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Working  in  close  harmony  with  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Congress  has  supported  a 
developing  national  consensus  for  considered 
and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Governments 
fiscal  business,  while  adopting  progressive 
and  forward-looking  programs  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  modern 
society  or  nearly  200  million  citizens. 

Great  strides  were  made  toward  reaching 
the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous  economy, 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  a 
strong  defense  posttire,  and  lasting  world 
peace  with  freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In  building 
this  constructive  record,  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  outline  for  you  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  session  in  this  "Report  from 
Washington." 

MEDICARE SOCIAL  SECTTRITT 

In  a  truly  historic  action.  Congress  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  landmark  medicare 
and  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

As  one  of  the  bill's  congressional  sponsors, 
I  am  proud  to  have  supported  this  progres- 
sive and  forward-looking  legislation,  for  it 
not  only  contains  the  most  comprehensive 
medicare-health  Insurance  plan  for  Amer- 
ica's senior  citizens  ever  enacted,  but  It  also 
Includes  the  largest  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  approved  since  the  program  was 
started  30  years  ago. 

Of  particular  benefit  to  California's  I'a 
million  elderly  citizens,  as  well  as  the  17 
million  other  Americans  over  65,  this  plan 
wlU  enable  them  to  prepay  In  their  earlier, 
more  productive  working  years  most  of  tlielr 
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own  hospital  and  related  health  expenses 
during  retirement. 

In  addition,  the  program  provides  optional 
supplementary  health  insurance  available  at 
minimum  cost  to  all  persons  over  65  to  cover 
their  major  medical  and  doctor  bills. 

Finally,  the  measure  Includes  a  long  over- 
due 7  percent  across-the-board  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increase  In  social  seciu-lty  benefits  for 
some  20  million  Americans — a  real  help  to 
them  by  raising  the  minimum  level  of  their 
basic  economic  protection. 

These  three  key  provisions  of  the  medicare, 
and  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
plus  several  other  substantial  improvements 
in  current  federally  assisted  programs,  make 
this  law  the  most  significant  piece  of  health 
and  social  welfare  legislation  in  American 
history. 

I  have  always  been  convinced  that  the 
elderly  are  not  asking  for  charity.  But  they 
want  and  deserve  a  system  such  as  this 
ofterlng  them  an  opportunity  to  plan  for 
the  future,  to  permit  them  to  live  their 
remaining  years  In  earned  dignity,  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  they  have  provided 
adeqviately  for  their  own  needs  during  retire- 
ment years. 

EXCISE  TAX    CUT   OF   $4.6    BILLION 

With  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtTMPHREY  at  the  White  House  for  sign- 
ing of  the  excise  tax  cut  into  law. 

As  one  of  the  bill's  original  legislative  sup- 
porters, I  am  happy  to  report  that  over  90 
percent  of  this  long-overdue  multibllllon- 
dollar  tax  reduction  is  now  being  passed  on 
to  the  Nation's  consumers  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices  on  a  wide  range  of  retail  items 
such  as  Jewelry,  luggage,  cosmetics,  radios 
and  TV  sets,  air  conditioners,  household  ap- 
pliances, typewriters,  cameras,  autos  and 
auto  accessories. 

These  Federal  excise  taxes,  which  hit  low- 
and  middle-income  families  hardest,  also 
have  exerted  an  unnecessary  and  harmful 
drag  on  our  country's  economic  growth. 
They  have  been  preventing  us  from  reaching 
our  goal  of  a  full-employment  economy  with 
worthwhile  job  opportunities  for  every 
American. 

On  top  of  last  year's  $11.5  billion  personal 
and  corporate  Income  tax  cut,  and  1962's  $2.5 
billion  Investment  for  tax  credit  and  liberal- 
ized depreciation  allowance  for  business,  the 
new  excise  tax  cut  Is  already  helping  im- 
prove the  Nation's  economic  health,  not  by 
more  Government  spending,  but  by  releasing 
the  pent-up  energies  of  the  American  private 
enterprise  system. 

ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Los  Angeles'  Unified  School  District  will  re- 
ceive more  than  $15  million  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  under  the  Administration's 
landmark  program  of  aid  to  elementary  and 
high  schools  approved  this  spring  by  Con- 
gress and  emphasizing  better  education  for 
America's  5'i  million  underprivileged  youth 
from  families  on  public  assistance  or  from 
those  with  annual  Incomes  below  $2,000. 

Statewide.  California  children  will  receive 
nearly  $80  million  In  aid  under  the  program, 
mvich  of  it  concentrated  in  our  heavily  popu- 
lated urban  centers  where  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  more  schools  and  teachers 
has  placed  a  tremendous  strain  on  existing 
sources  of  State  and  local  tax  revenues. 

Historically,  we  have  always  acknowledged 
the  need  for  education  as  solid  Investment 
in  the  future  of  our  country.  Beginning 
with  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  set- 
ting aside  a  portion  of  the  new  territory  for 
educational  use,  tlu-ough  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  of  1862,  the  GI  bill  after 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  and  the  1958  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  leadership  In  the 
effort  to  provide  full  educational  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizens. 


ALLIANCE    POR    PROGRESS 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann 
Joins  me  In  congratulating  former  California 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Carlos  Borja  of  Los 
Angeles  on  his  apF>olntment  to  a  key  State 
Department  post  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
Mission  In  the  strategic  Central  American 
Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

Dedicated  by  President  Johnson  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  faith  and  idealism  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  calls 
for  a  peaceful,  democratic  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Offering  a  positive  and  constructive  an- 
swer to  the  false  claims  of  international  com- 
munism, the  Alliance  Lb  also  in  line  with 
the  objectives  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  good 
neighbor  policy  of  the  1930's. 

IMMIGRATION    RETORM 

As  coauthor  of  this  historic  reform  meas- 
ure, I  had  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  ac- 
company President  Johnson  as  a  special  of- 
ficial party  guest  to  witness  the  colorful  sign- 
ing ceremony  for  the  1965  Immigration  Act 
held  In  the  shadow  of  the  famous  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor. 

The  first  major  revision  of  our  Immigration 
laws  In  over  40  years,  the  new  statute  elim- 
inates the  highly  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system,  and  sets  up  a  more 
equitable  flrst-come  first-served  selection 
procedure  based  on  a  greatly  Improved  system 
of  preference  categories. 

By  helping  to  reunite  families,  to  admit 
those  with  special  knowledge  or  needed  skills, 
while  providing  safeguards  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  American  workers,  and  by  abolishing 
the  notorious  Asia-Pacific  triangle  provisions 
that  unfairly  discriminated  against  persons 
of  Asian  descent,  the  new  law  will  make  a 
real  contribution  to  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
strengthen  our  domestic  U.S.  economic  and 
cultural  objectives. 

In  John  Kennedy's  words,  "we  are  a  nation 
of  immigrants."  and  Californlans  in  partic- 
ular have  always  had  a  big  stake  in  our  im- 
migration policies — because  it  has  been  the 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
came  to  our  State  from  all  over  the  world 
who  have  helped  make  California  what  it  is 
today:  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  pro- 
gressive State  in  the  Union,  and  a  pace-set- 
ting leader  In  building  an  even  greater 
America  of  tomorrow. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Golden  State  is  in  line  to  receive  an 
extra  $50  million  in  Federal  financial  aid 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  help  handle 
the  staggering  problems  caused  by  our  fan- 
tastic college  student  population  explosion 
that  has  seen  enrollments  more  than  double 
within  the  last  10  years  alone,  and  promises 
to  continue  into  the  1970's  without  letup. 

California  students  and  colleges  will  re- 
ceive nearly  10  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  which  recognizes  that  nothing  is  more 
lmiK>rtant  to  America  and  to  our  Nation's 
well-being  than  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  our  human  educational  resources. 

Besides  doubling  present  construction 
grants,  the  law  authorizes  a  variety  of  new 
college  aid  programs,  and  for  the  first  time, 
offers  a  comprehensive  Federal  scholarship 
grant,  loan,  loan-guarantee,  and  work-study 
program  for  bright  but  needy  students  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  continue  their 
education. 

SUGAR  SUBSIDIES  AND  CONSUMER  PRICES 

I  voted  against  the  1965  sugar  subsidy  bill, 
because  I  believe  it  Is  time  we  stopxped 
spending  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  to 
keep  food  prices  up  at  artificially  Inflated 
levels.  Such  subsidies,  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  kind  of  special-interest  legislation  that 


has  long  since  outlasted  whatever  economic 
or  social  Justification  it  may  ever  have  had. 

The  House  version  would  have  authorized 
an  extra  quota  premium  of  $280  million  a 
year  to  be  paid  by  American  consumers  for  f 
our  foreign  sugar  purchases.  So,  over  the 
5-year  life  of  the  le^latlon,  U.S.  homemak- 
ers  would  have  been  required  to  pay  nearly 
$1.5  billion  more  than  the  regular  world 
price  for  the  sugar  we  buy  abroad  on  the 
world  market. 

Such  a  ridiculous  situation  resiUte  from 
the  fact  that  the  American  premiiun  price 
paid  to  foreign  suppliers.  In  order  to  arti- 
ficially support  the  price  of  domestic  sugar, 
is  presently  almost  three  times  the  world 
price. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  profiteering  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  every  housewife  and  con- 
sumer in  the  country  forced  to  pick  up  the 
tab  through  an  Increased  food  budget,  add- 
ing unnecessarily  to  an  already  high  cost  of 
living. 

THE  1965  SERVICE  ACADEMY  APPOINTMENTS 

Five  of  this  year's  30th  District  service 
academy  appointees  are  Robin  Cababa,  Greg- 
ory Barnes,  Richard  Finston,  Raynaldo  Vala- 
dez,  and  Ernest  Wong.  The  sixth  winner 
Harrison  Lobdell,  was  not  present. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  since  I  have 
been  In  Congress,  to  have  had  enough  acad- 
emy op>ening8  available  so  I  could  appoint 
every  young  man  who  successfully  passed  the 
rigorous  mental  and  physical  qualification 
examinations.  Tlie  six  1965  district  winners, 
three  times  as  many  as  had  qualified  in  any 
previous  year,  all  had  applied  to  enter  West 
Point. 

THE  1066  SERVICE  ACADEMY  EXAMS 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  I  want  to 
offer  every  young  man  in  the  30th  District 
who  is  interested  an  equal  chance  to  compete 
for  the  valuable  educational  and  career  op- 
portunities provided  ac  oxir  national  service 
academies  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  Kings  Point,  N.Y. 

To  qualify  for  one  of  the  freshmen  cadet 
openings  available  next  year  to  residents  of 
the  district  at  the  MUitary.  Naval,  Air  Force, 
and  Merchant  Marine  Academies,  I  am  ask- 
ing all  applicants  to  take  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  special  academy  designation 
exam  to  be  given  in  Los  Angeles  on  November 
6,  and  again  on  December  1. 

For  more  information,  application  blanks, 
and  a  letter  of  authorization  to  take  the  ex- 
am, interested  students  should  contact  my 
Los  Angeles  district  office — phone:  688-4870. 

VOTING  RIGHTS 

At  a  conference  In  his  Capitol  oflBce,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  outlined  l^slative 
strategj-  Just  prior  to  passage  of  the  admin- 
istration's voting  rights  bill. 

Recent  examples  of  widespread  denial  of 
the  elemental  right  to  register  and  vote  had 
clearly  shown  the  vugent  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  statute  guaranteeing  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  this  precious  right  of  citizen- 
ship for  all  Americans. 

SMOKING  HAZARD 

In  response  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General's 
report  that  "Cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  the 
greatest  health  hazards  of  the  20th  century." 
Congress  passed  legislation  this  summer  to 
require  a  printed  health  warning  on  cigarette 
packages. 

The  law,  however,  does  not  apply  to  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  newspapers  or  on  radio 
and  TV,  and,  in  fact,  actually  revoked  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  order  set  to  go  into 
effect  last  July,  which  would  have  applied 
uniformly  to  all  these  communication  media. 
In  addition,  the  measure  prevents  all  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  from  taking 
meaningful  action  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  this  matter  by  prohibiting  them 
for  4  years  from  requiring  any  kind  of  adver- 
tising warning. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  voted  against  this  leg- 
islation, because  I  am  convinced  that,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  serves  only  to  protect  the 
economic  health  of  the  cigarette  Indvistry, 
ajid  prevents  the  consuming  public,  and 
especially  young  people,  from  learning  effec- 
tively about  the  serioiis  dangers  associated 
With  cigarette  smoking. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

The  House  voted  221  to  203  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the 
so-called  right-to-work  section  which  allows 
individual  States  to  prohibit  employers  and 
employees  from  agreeing,  through  voluntary 
collective  bargaining  procedures,  on  work 
contracts  which  include  labor  organization 
security  provisions. 

Since  California  voters  in  1958  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  right-to- 
work  law  in  our  State,  the  repeal  of  14(b),  if 
concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  would  have  no 
effect  on  existing  California  law,  or  on  rela- 
tionships between  management  and  labor  in 
the  Golden  State. 

I  voted  with  the  House  majority  and  in 
line  with  the  decisive  expression  of  Califor- 
nia voter  preference  on  this  matter,  because 
I  do  not  believe  the  States  should  be  per- 
mitted to  override  the  Federal  Government's 
clear  constitutional  authority  to  establish  a 
uniform  national  policy  on  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  interstate  commerce. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

I  was  extremely  pleased  this  year  to  receive 
a  coveted  assignment  to  the  powerful  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — particularly 
in  view  of  the  strong  leadership  role  our 
country  has  come  to  play  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  international  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  Californians  have  always  been  an  oiit- 
■ward-looking  people,  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  America's  foreign  policy — coming 
as  we  do  from  many  ethnic  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  a  true  melting  pot  of  the 
strength  and  diversity  that  has  made  America 
great — and  interested  in  being  a  good  neigh- 
bor to  the  world,  working  in  close  harmony 
with  others  to  promote  international  co- 
operation and  expand  our  commercial  trade 
contacts. 

As  an  official  congressional  observer  at  Pope 
Paul's  recent  historic  visit  to  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  renowned  world  spiritual 
leader's  wholehearted  support  for  the  U.N. 
as  man's  "last  hope  of  concord  and  peace." 

Certainly  every  religion,  and  every  man  of 
good  will,  must  unite  in  creating  the  condi- 
tions that  will  lead  to  lasting  peace,  for  if 
we  fail,  we  will  surely  witness  the  terrible 
proof  of  President  Kennedy's  unforgettable 
warning  that  "mankind  must  put  an  end  to 
war,  or  war  will  put  an  end  to  mankind." 

RECORD    ECONOMIC    PROSPERmr 

Americans  are  now  enjoying  the  longest, 
most  stable  period  of  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  in  our  entire  history.  For  56  con- 
secutive months  we  have  seen  an  all-time 
record  high  business  expansion  and  a  match- 
ing unprecedented  increase  in  jobs,  corpo- 
rate profits  and  personal  income  for  our 
people. 

The  country's  gross  national  product  is  now 
approaching  an  unbelievable  $700  billion  an- 
nual pace  (up  $200  billion  since  1961),  with 
nearly  75  million  men  and  women  gainfully 
employed,  while  less  than  3  million  workers 
are  now  without  jobs  (at  4.4  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  the  lowest  unemployment  figure 
In  more  than  8  years) — remarkable  economic 
achievements  scored  during  a  period  of  rel- 
atively noninflationary  price  stability,  and 
labor  peace  almost  without  parallel— for  one 
of  the  best  records  of  any  modern  industrial 
nation  in  the  world. 

Our  current  prosperity  testifies  to  the  dy- 
namic vigor  of  our  private  enterprise  system, 


the  skill  of  American  workers,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  recent  public  fiscal  and  tax  policies, 
all  of  which  have  been  major  contributing 
factors  in  maintaining  a  vigorous,  healthy 
economy,  and  in  holding  out  the  promise  of 
a  brighter,  more  secure  future  for  every 
American. 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
Robert  Weaver  discusses  President  Johnson's 
1965  housing  program,  describing  how  many 
of  its  progressive  features  can  assist  Los 
Angeles  and  other  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters meet  the  challenge  of  continuing  rapid 
growth. 

With  southern  California's  population  due 
to  triple  from  10  million  to  over  30  million 
in  the  35  years  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  when  some  80  percent  of  our  people 
will  be  living  in  cities,  the  President's  for- 
ward-looking program  is  of  vital  Importance 
to  every  citizen. 

One  key  element  was  the  creation  of  a 
new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  of  Federal  concern  for  such  pressing 
urban  problems  as  sharply  rising  local  tax 
rates,  efficient  mass  transportation  systems, 
adequate  housing,  expanded  educational  op- 
portunities, effective  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  recreation,  and  related  necessities 
of  modern  life  in  20th  century  America. 

CLEAN  AIR  AND  PURE  WATER 

California's  outstanding  pioneer  leader- 
ship was  recognized  this  year  when  Congress 
took  decisive  action  to  organize  a  truly  na- 
tional effort  to  eliminate,  once  and  for  all, 
the  dangerous  impurities  in  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink. 

Using  California  standards  as  a  guideline 
for  effective  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
the  new  rules  encourage  a  cooperative  local. 
State  and  Federal  approach  to  fight  the 
serious  pollution  problems  in  America's  in- 
creasingly crowded  metropolitan  areas,  like 
Los  Angeles,  where  nearly  80  percent  of  our 
population  will  be  living  within  the  next 
few  years. 

I  was  particularly  happy  at  my  success  In 
obtaining  House  and  Senate  approval  of  my 
amendment  to  start  an  urgently  needed  re- 
search program  to  attack  the  mounting 
problem  of  solid  waste  disposal — another  ad- 
junct of  our  prosperous,  growing,  highly 
industrialized,  and  automobile-oriented 
civilization. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Congressman  Roybal  congratulated  Dr. 
Maurice  Dawkins,  of  Los  Angeles,  on  his 
appointment  as  Associate  Director  of  the 
war  on  poverty's  VISTA  program,  the  domes- 
tic version  of  the  world-famous  Peace  Corps. 

Los  Angeles,  already  the  recipient  of  some 
$25  million  in  Federal  antipoverty  assistance, 
is  among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  prom- 
ising new  approach  to  solving  the  tragic 
paradox  of  extreme  poverty  for  some  30 
million  disadvantaged  citizens,  in  the  midst 
of  an  alltime  record  prosperity  for  most 
Americans. 

Nationwide,  during  the  12  months  of  Its 
operation,  nearly  6  million  persons  have 
been  assisted  directly  or  indirectely  by  the 
various  economic  opportunity  programs — 
the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
basic  education  and  Job  training,  work-' 
study  and  community  action  programs,  and 
Project  Head  Start — in  the  first  comprehen- 
sive effort  in  history  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  human  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment to  assure  every  American  the  chance 
to  earn  his  rightful  share  of  the  material 
blessings  this  Nation  has  in  such  rich  abun- 
dance. 
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glonal  medical  centers.  The  new  centers 
will  encourage  closer  cooperation  between 
local  hospitals,  university  medical  schools 
clinical  research  Institutes,  and  practicing 
physicians,  to  speed  the  life-giving  miracles 
of  scientific  research  from  the  laboratory  to 
the  individual  patient,  thus  making  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  the  latest  advances 
of  medical  science  to  concentrate  on  the  pre- 
vention,  early  diagnosis,  care,  and  treatment 
of  our  Nation's  most  dangerous  threats  to 
continued  good  health. 

NEW    LOS   ANGELES   VA    HOSPITAL 

Architect's  sketch  of  the  new  $22  million 
VA  hosptial  to  be  built  in  east  Loe  Angeles 
adjacent  to  the  USC  School  of  Medlcine-L  A 
General  Hospital  medical  complex. 

Construction  on  the  huge,  14-story,  1  040- 
bed,  ultra-modern  health  facility  is  expected 
to  start  in  the  near  future. 

THE    1965    LEGISLATIVE   QUESTIONNAIRE 

Again  this  year  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
soliciting  the  views  of  the  residents  of  the 
30th  District  on  some  of  the  major  legis- 
lative issues  of  special  interest  to  Los  Ange- 
les, the  State  of  California,  and  the  Nation. 

Like  the  encouraging  experience  with  last 
year's  congressional  poll,  I  have  been  highly 
gratified  at  the  overwhelming  response 
(nearly  10,000  of  you  returned  answers)  to 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Government  by  indicating  your  opin- 
ion on  these  vital  Issues. 

The  time  and  effort  spent  In  answering 
this  survey  is  deeply  appreciated.  You  may 
be  sure  that  your  informed  and  thoughtful 
advice  will  continue  to  assist  me  in  repre- 
senting our  30th  District  in  Congress,  as  well 
as  aid  my  consideration  and  vote  on  these 
Important  subjects. 

EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITY 

With  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr..  Just  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  to  be  first 
Chairman  of  the  recently  established  U.S. 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity. 

A  new  agency  set  up  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Roosevelt  Commission  has  a 
major  responsibility  to  help  eliminate,  once 
and  for  all,  unfair  discrimination  in  job  op- 
portunities based  on  race,  religion,  sex,  and 
national  origin. 


Double  Standard  of  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


HEART     DISEASE,     CANCER.     AND     STROKE 

To  fight  these  three  leading  killer-diseases, 
which  together  cause  70  percent  of  the  deaths 
in  this  country  each  year.  Congress  author- 
ized  a   unique   nationwide   network   of  re- 


OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
from  a  State  which  has  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Justice  Department  meting 
out  its  own  peculiar  brand  of  justice. 
We  have  noted  the  double  standard  of 
law  enforcement  which  has  marked 
their  handling  of  civil  rights  cases, 
wherein  the  prophets  and  perpetrators 
of  civil  disobedience  can  apparently  do 
no  wrong  while  the  elected  officials  of  the 
people  can  apparently  do  no  right.  I  do 
not  think  it  unfair  to  state  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  served  as  a  sponsor  of  civil  dis- 
obedience in  Alabama. 

A  few  days  ago,  it  was  impressed  on 
me  that  this  double  standard  also  appar- 
ently applies  to  persons  charged  with 
serious  crimes,  based  on  their  degree  of 
cooperation   with   the  Department.     A 
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constituent  request  called  to  my  atten- 
tion the  strange  case  of  Edward  Grady 
Partin.  indicted  but  never  prosecuted  on 
26  counts  of  embezzlement  of  union 
funds  and  falsifying  records  in  violation 
of  the  Land  rum -GrifBn  Act,  and  also  in- 
dicted but  never  prosecuted  on  charges 
of  manslaughter  and  leaving  the  scene  of 
an  accident  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  believe  that  co- 
operation with  the  Justice  Department 
should  purchase  for  a  man  an  indulgence 
protecting  him  against  penalty  from  any 
crime  he  has  committed  or  may  commit. 
Consequently,  I  have  written  to  the  at- 
torney general  of  Alabama,  as  well  as  to 
the  circuit  solicitor  Involved,  asking  that 
the  record  be  reviewed  with  an  eye  to- 
ward possibly  reopening  the  case  on  the 
manslaughter  charge,  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations having  now  run  out  on  the 
charge  of  leaving  the  scene  of  an 
accident. 

The  fact  that  10  days  after  these 
charges  were  nolle  pressed,  an  Alabama 
jury  awarded  $150,000  in  damages  to  the 
mother  of  the  young  airman  killed  in  the 
accident  in  question  seems  ample  basis 
for  such  review. 

Since  there  was  also  no  action  taken 
on  the  Federal  charges,  under  a  law  in- 
tended to  proteci  rank  and  file  working- 
men  against  such  crimes  on  the  part  of 
union  officials  as  those  indicated  in  the 
26  counts  of  violation  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act  for  which  Partin  was  indict- 
ed, there  seems  to  be  ample  basis  for 
congressional  review  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's handling  of  this  case. 

I  join,  therefore,  with  others  in  urging 
that  the  investigation  of  such  Justice 
Department  practices  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  authorized  by  the  House  in 
1964,  be  In  fact  conducted  in  the  coming 
year. 

Views  Concerning  NASA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion was  shocked  at  the  failure  of  the 
Gemini  6  space  mission  caused  by  the 
apparent  explosion  of  the  modified 
Agena  rocket. 

On  October  13.  1965. 1  set  forth  in  the 
Congressional  Record — page  26922 — 
some  views  of  mine  concerning  the  NASA 
program  of  last  year. 

One  of  my  statements  concerned  the 
last  two  Pegasus  shots  made'as  part  of 
the  Saturn  I  development  program.  I 
concluded  that  in  my  opinion  the  last 
two  Pegasus  shots  were  not  clearly  neces- 
sary. 

The  recent  failure  of  the  modified 
Agena  rocket  raises  the  further  question 
of  whether  the  major  mission  of  the 
flight  of  the  Gemini  6  should  have  been 
the  occasion  for  the  original  firing  of  the 
greatly  modified  Agena  rocket. 

The  cost  of  the  failure  to  our  Nation 
In  dollars  and  prestige  was  enoimous.  It 


is  also  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  mod- 
ified Agena  rocket  could  have  been  test 
fired  by  means  of  utilizing  the  last  two 
Saturn  I  rockets,  which  carried  the  addi- 
tional Pegasus  satellites  instead.  Such 
a  test  might  have  avoided  the  failure. 

I  believe  the  question  of  priorities  in 
the  space  program  Is  one  that  deserves 
consideration  by  the  NASA  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  on  which  I  serve. 


The  Vice  President's  Remarks  at  Oakland 
University,  Rochester,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
at  Oakland  University,  Rochester,  Mich., 
under  date  of  October  22. 1965: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey 

My  fellow  students,  I  always  welcome  the 
oijportunity  to  speak  on  a  college  campus. 

President  Truman  has  often  said  that  col- 
lege audiences  are  the  best.  They  listen  In- 
tently— weighing  each  word  with  a  scholarly 
mixture  of  skepticism  and  objectivity — and 
then  ask  questions  that  make  you  wish  you 
had  stayed  In  Washington.    And  he  is  right. 

As  a  refugee  from  the  classroom — a  former 
professor  of  political  science — I  am  care- 
ful to  keep  my  academic  credentials  in  order 
by  regularly  facing  campus  audiences. 

In  the  past  few  years,  I  have  found  sig- 
nificant changes  on  campus.  Ten  years  ago, 
most  students  were  primarily  concerned  with 
their  own  well-being  and  security.  It  was 
"me  first." 

But  this  Is  not  true  today.  This  Is  the 
era  of  committed  young  Americans. 

Today's  college  students  are  less  intro- 
spective and  more  outward  looking,  less  un- 
concerned and  more  Involved  in  the  political 
and  social  issues  of  the  day  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history. 

You  are  In  the  forefront  In  the  battle 
to  restore  civil  rights,  correct  social  In- 
justice, and  enhance  human  dignity. 

You  comprise  the  majority  of  volunteer 
workers  helping  to  teach  the  illiterate,  train 
the  unskilled,  and  administer  to  the  sick  and 
.poor.  . 

Your  motivation  Is,  I  think,  based  upon  the 
same  desire  that  has  prompted  us  to  seek  a 
Great  Society — a  realization  that  today  we 
have  our  best  chance  in  history  to  better 
the  human  condition.  And  we  have  our  best 
chance  ever  of  truly  becoming  an  educated 
and  enlightened  society. 

Education  is  the  fortress  of  our  liberties. 
And  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Society. 
When  every  boy  and  girl  with  the  capacity 
to  profit  from  a  good  education  can  get  one, 
we  shall  have  unlocked  the  door  to  universal 
opportunity. 

Without  knowledge,  we  Americans  cannot 
live  successfully  in  the  society  we  are  build- 
ing. In  the  last  decade,  Jobs  requiring  a  high 
school  education  grew  by  40  percent;  but 
those  open  to  people  without  a  high  school 
diploma  dropped  by  10  percent. 

Today,  54  million  young  people  are  In 
school — one-fourth  of  our  total  population. 
This   tidal  wave  of  enrollment   presents  a 


challenge  to  our  125,000  schools,  100,000  ad- 
ministrators, and  2  million  teachers. 

(I  might  add  that  Oakland  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  enrollment  explosion.  When  your 
doors  opened  for  the  first  time  in  1959,  you 
had  several  hundred  students;  today  you 
have  several  thousand.  And  in  the  next  few 
years,  you  can  expect  to  double  your  enroU- 
m.ent.) 

We  anticipate  even  greater  demands  on 
our  educational  system  In  the  near  future. 
Four  million  youngsters  must  find  seats  In 
schoolrooms  In  the  next  5  years.  We  need 
400,000  more  classrooms.  And  there  will  be 
50  percent  more  college  students  In  the  next 
5  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson 
we  have  enacted  In  this  session  of  Congress 
the  most  far-reaching  education  legislation 
in  history.  These  programs  will  help  us  to 
prepare  today  to  meet  tomorrow's  demands. 
And  they  will  enhance  the  educational  op- 
portunity here  in  Michigan. 

Last  year.  Michigan  opened  3,202  new 
classrooms  for  1.1  million  elementary  school 
pupils  and  793,000  secondary  school  pupils. 
The  student-teacher  ratio  was  27.  Michigan 
wUl  need  more  classrooms  and  more  teach- 
ers in  the  months  and  years  ahead  If  it  is  to 
maintain  this  ratio,  much  less  better  It. 

Under  all  the  titles  of  the  new  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  your  State  will 
receive  $42  million  to  aid  low-income  dis- 
tricts, help  piirchase  library-  and  textbooks 
for  public  and  private  schools,  establish 
model  school  programs  and  educational  cen- 
ters, and  to  initiate  a  program  of  grants  to 
strengthen  the  State's  department  of 
education. 

Here  in  Oakland  County,  $1.5  million  In 
Federal  funds  will  help  6,800  schoolchildren 
from  low-Income  families. 

Michigan  is  receiving  $10  million  this  year 
from  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act; 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  ranks  among 
the  top  10  universities  in  the  country  re- 
ceiving Federal  research  grant  funds. 

The  State  also  receives  $916,000  to  help 
finance  guidance,  consulting,  and  testing  In 
public  schools.  And  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — which  Congress  has 
doubled  this  year — you  are  receiving  $6.5 
million  for  vocational  and  adult  education 
programs. 

These  programs,  together  with  the  higher 
education  bill,  the  vocational  education 
amendments,  the  Manpower  Training  and 
Development  Act,  and  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fessions Act,  will  help  your  State  realize  the 
potential  of  each  of  its  children. 

These  programs  cost  money.  But  they  are 
bargains  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  inade- 
quate or  incomplete  education,  to, wasted 
talent  and  resources. 

Inadequate  education  leads  to  unemploy- 
ment: The  high  school  dropout  is  twice  as 
likely  to  be  unemployed  as  the  high  school 
graduate,  and  five  times  as  likely  as  the  col- 
lege graduate. 

Inadequate  education  leads  to  poverty: 
Two-thirds  of  the  families  in  which  the 
father  had  less  than  8  years  of  schooling  find 
themselves  locked  in  economic  hopelessness. 

Inadequate  education  perpetuates  Itself  In 
future  generations:  The  children  of  the  un- 
employed and  poor  become  themselves  unem- 
ployed and  poor. 

For  these  reasons.  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed in  his  historic  education  message  to  the 
Congress  that  we  declare  a  national  goal  of 
full  educational  opportunity. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  the  American 
people  support  this  goal.  This  year — for  the 
first  time — public  opinion  polls  show  that 
Americans  consider  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  be  their  most  important  domestic 
concern. 

My  fellow  students,  the  foundations  of  this 
Republic  rest  on  a  people  capable  of  accept- 
ing the  burden  of  choice — a  people  who  can 
assume  voluntarily  the  burden  of  freedom. 
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Our  wealth  and  power  represent  freedom's 
best  hope  in  the  world.  And  our  people 
represent  the  best  hope  for  human,  social, 
and  scientific  progress. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  scientists  who  ever 
lived  are  alive  and  working- today.  This  age 
has  already  produced  twice  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  in  all  succeeding  history.  The 
science  student  today  is  learning  400  times 
the  amount  of  new  information  that  his 
predecessor  did  of  only  a  decade  age. 

Each  new  discovery  in  turn  triggers  other 
new  advances  and  more  new  knowledge. 
Yet.  our  ability  to  harness  new  progress  for 
the  benefit  of  all  is  even  more  challenging 
and  complex  than  the  discoveries  them- 
selves. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  race  of  man 
moves  slowly  because  it  must  all  move  to- 
gether. But  we  now  have  the  means — for 
the  first  time  in  human  history — to  extend 
mankind's  benefits  to  all  men. 

We  have  the  genius  to  soar  far  beyond  our 
own  imaginations  into  the  distant  reaches 
of  space.  But  we  also  have  the  chance  to 
reach  for  the  human  heart — to  do  what  we 
must  to  preserve  life  and  make  it  full  and 
free  and  bountiful. 

My  generation  had  its  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  Tour  generation  will  have  its  ren- 
dezvous with  opportunity.  For  you,  and 
futxire  generations,  will  have  the  best  chance 
yet  to  right  old  wrongs  and  offer  each  per- 
son—and each  place — in  our  country  the 
chance  to  be  better  than  today. 

The  Great  Society  offers  our  people  the 
rare  opportunity  of  self-fulfillment.  Let  us, 
then,  accept  seriously  our  obligation  to  lib- 
erate the  human  spirit  in  America  and  em- 
brace the  responsibilities  of  freedom.  Let 
us  resolve  that  freedom's  holy  light  shall 
never  be  the  light  that  failed. 

Today  we  are  embarked  on  one  of  the 
great  adventures  in  human  history— to  join 
in  the  task  of  building  the  America  begun 
but  never  complete. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom' 
ll^^—^^^—is  generally  recognized  as 
the  leading  student  organization  in  the 
Nation  in  support  of  a  strong  U.S.  foreign 
pohcy  position  in  Vietnam.  For  several 
years.  YAF  has  been  regarded  as  the  Na- 
tion's largest  conservative  youth  orga- 
nization on  the  college  campus  and  in 
the  young  business  community,  but  the 
organizations  position  in  support  of  a 
strong  U.S.  commitment  in  southeast 
Asia  has  given  it  even  greater  recogni- 
tion. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  hear  of 
student  organizations  who  are  support- 
ing a  strong  U.S.  foreign  policy.  During 
the  past  few  months,  when  student  pro- 
test demonstrations  against  U.S.  involv- 
ment  in  Vietnam  have  increased  in  num- 
ber and  strength,  it  is  encouraging  to 
hear  of  students'  groups  offsetting  the 
protest  demonstrations  by  offering  con- 
structive programs  for  fighting   Com- 


munist aggression  in  Vietnam  and  all  of 
Asia.    YAP  is  such  an  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  YAP  on 
foreign  policy  questions  is  derived  from 
the  Sharon  statement  which  was  adopted 
in  conference  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 9-11,  1960,  at  the  founding  of  the 
group  on  the  estate  of  William  P.  Buck- 
ley. Jr.,  editor  of  National  Review.  In 
the  Sharon  statement  is  found  the  policy 
guideline  for  determination  of  foreign 
policy  questions  by  YAF: 

In  this  time  of  moral  and  political  crisis,  it 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  youth  of  America 
to  affirm  certain  eternaJ  truths. 

We,  as  young  conservatives,  believe — 

That  the  forces  of  international  commu- 
nism are.  at  present,  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  these  liberties; 

That  the  United  States  should  stress  vic- 
tory over,  rather  than  coexistence  with,  this 
menace;  and 

That  American  foreign  policy  must  be 
judged  by  this  criterion:  does  it  serve  the 
just  Interests  of  the  United  States? 

YAP  is  comprised  of  thousands  of  col- 
lege students  across  the  Nation,  and 
YAP'S  position  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant, when  one  considers  that  those 
YAF  members  calling  for  stronger  action 
in  Vietnam  are  eligible  for  the  draft  and 
service  in  Vietnam  themselves.  Respon- 
sible students  do  not  have  sympathy  for 
the  students  of  the  political  left  who 
are  burning  their  draft  cards,  delib- 
erately blocking  the  troop  and  supply 
convoys  and  trains,  picketing  Selective 
Service  System  local  board  offices,  and  by 
staging  riots  in  major  cities  which  fla- 
grantly disrespect  the  law.  YAF  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  other  elements  of  the 
college  campus  who  are  supporting  a 
strong  policy.  YAP  is  helping  to  offset 
the  demonstrations  of  the  student  left- 
wing  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newly  elected  na- 
tional chairman  of  YAP,  Tom  Charles 
Huston,  a  student  at  Indiana  University 
Law  School,  recently  made  a  trip  to 
southeast  Asia  to  view  the  situation  first 
hand.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Huston  issued  a  pi'ess  release 
calling  for  more  effective  use  of  our  allies 
in  Asia.    This  release  follows: 

CONSERVATIVE   HEAD    SaTS    L.B.J.    NOT    MAKING 

Good  Use  of  Asian  Allies  in  Vietnam 

The  national  chairman  of  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom,  a  25,000-member  conserv- 
ative group,  charged  today  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  being  prolonged  by  the  failure  of 
President  Johnson  to  take  advantage  of 
offers  of  assistance  by  America's  allies  in 
Asia. 

Tom  Charles  Huston,  24.  Logansport.  a 
senior  in  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Law,  recently  returned  from  a  25.000-mlle 
tour  of  the  Far  East  during  which  he  met 
with  governmental  leaders  in  Korea,  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Republic  of  China. 

"There  is  tremendous  support  for  our 
strong  anti-Communist  policy  in  Vietnam 
among  the  peoples  and  governments  of  Asia  " 
Huston  said.  "The  only  fear  Is  that  America, 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  peace,  will  sacrifice 
the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people  In 
order  to  pacify  Red  China." 

Huston  reported  that  Prime  Minister 
Chung  II  Kwan  of  Korea  told  him  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  was  anxious  to  send  two 
or  three  combat  divisions  to  Vietnam.  He 
quoted  the  Prime  Minister  as  saying  that 
"Koreans  are  honored  to  shed  blood  with 
their  American  allies  once  more  in  the  fight 
against  communism.    It  is  the  least  we  can 
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do  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  American 
sacrifices  made  during  the  Korean  war." 

Huston  also  met  with  President  Chiane 
Kai-shek  and  Premier  C.  K.  Yen,  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  who  told  him  that  China 
was  anxious  to  assist  In  any  way  possible  in 
the  struggle  against  communism  In  Vietnam 
According  to  Huston,  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  observed  that  Chinese  personnel  are 
presently  assisting  In  refugee  relief  and  re- 
location work  in  South  Vietnam,  but  ex- 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Republic  of 
China  to  take  a  more  vigorous  part  in  the 
struggle.  Both  leaders  denied  reports  cir- 
culating in  the  United  States  that  Chinese 
Involvement  in  South  Vietnam  would  be  met 
with  resentment  from  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. Huston  said  his  conversations  with 
Vietnamese  leaders,  including  former  Prime 
Minister  Phan-Huy-Quat,  indicated  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  Chinese  personnel 
could  not  actively  participate  in  the  anti- 
Communist  effort  in  South   Vietnam. 

The  Philippines,  which  currently  has  sev- 
eral medical  teams  in  Vietnam,  is  anxious  to 
expand  its  role,  Huston  reported.  "While 
the  Philippines  Is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
an  extensive  commitment  of  military  forces 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  willing  and  able 
to  extend  Increased  technical  assistance  " 
Huston  said. 

"There  is  general  agreement  among  Asian 
leaders,"  Huston  said,  "that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam   will    be   won    only   if   there   is   a   two- 
pronged    counteroffensive    against    commu- 
nism.    The  major  thrust  must,  of  course,  be 
made    by    the   military.      However,    political 
stability    must    be    achieved,    and    this    will 
occur  only  if  an  increased  effort  is  made  to 
provide  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam.     It 
is  in  this  area  that  the  present  administra- 
tion has  conspicuously  failed.     Our  allies  In 
Asia  are  willing  to  help  by  sending  clvlc-ac- 
tlon  volunteer   teams  composed  of  doctors, 
nxirses,  engineers,  agriculturists,  and  socio- 
economic development  experts,  and  adminis- 
trative, military,  and  other  technical  advisers 
In  an  effort  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  win  their  hearts  and  minds  away  from 
the  clutches  of  communism.     This   Is   the 
key    to   permanent   peace   and    stability    in 
South   Vietnam.      If   this   administration    is 
anxious  to  achieve  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Vietnamese  war  it  must  rally  the  support  of 
our  Asian  allies  and  take  advantage  of  their 
offers  of  assistance." 

Huston  concluded:  "This  administration 
talks  of  peace.  Our  Asian  allies  talk  of  vic- 
tory. The  time  has  come  for  the  administra- 
tion to  show  some  initiative  In  international 
affairs  and  encourage  the  active  participa- 
tion of  our  Asian  allies  In  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Victory  is  attainable  if  only  the 
United  States  is  determined  enough  to 
seek  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  YAP,  held  in  Washington.  DC, 
during  late  August  of  this  year,  the  orga- 
nization passed  a  resolution  unani- 
mously which  called  for  the  commitment 
of  sufficient  numbers  of  ground  troops  to 
combat  the  guerrillas  now  active  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  also  called  for  several 
other  actions  to  help  win  the  war.  This 
resolution  follows: 

RESOLtrriON  on  South  Vietnam 
Whereas  we  share  the  administration's 
view  that  what  the  Communists  chose  to  call 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  constitute 
nothing  more  than  a  new  form  of  aggres- 
sion which  must  be  resisted  as  a  threat  to 
the  establishment  of  true  peace;   and 

Whereas  the  current  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  takes  its  primary  inspiration 
and  direction  from  the  north  and  has  as  its 
ultimate  object  the  conquest  of  all  of  south- 
east Asia;  a  fact  recognized  by  those  coun- 
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tries  m  the  area  who  have  rent  significant 
amounts  of  combat  personnel  to  share  In  the 
tourden  of  defeating  the  Communists;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  Nation  Is 
required  by  considerations  of  national  In- 
terest and  by  moral  considerations  of  the 
highest  order  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  and  other  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  In  their  defense  against 
aggression;   and 

Whereas.  While  South  Vietnam  falls  to 
measure  up  to  the  full  standards  of  freedom 
to  which  we  in  this  country  have  become 
accustomed,  the  present  form  of  government 
nevertheless  affords  a  greater  opportunity  for 
the  ultimate  development  of  truly  liberal 
institutions  than  would  a  Communist  re- 
gime: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  applauds  the  commitment  of  U.S. 
might  and  prertige  on  behalf  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  supports  the  recognition  that  this 
war  must  be  won  on  the  ground  In  South 
Vietnam  as  military  Bucce.-s  Is  a  precondi- 
tion for  the  political  and  social  developments 
which  will  ultimately  decrease  the  ability  of 
Communist  recruiters  to  lure  local  peasants 
into  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Vietcong; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  administration 
demonstrate  its  Intent  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion proves  tactically  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  succcsrful  termination  of  the  war 
will  not  be  unduly  delayed.  Including  such 
measures  as  (a)  the  commitment  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  ground  troops  to  combat 
the  guerrillas  now  active  In  South  Vietnam; 

(b)  effective  air  action  against  Soviet-built 
missile    sites    around    Hanoi    and    Haiphong. 

(c)  the  beginning,  by  calculated  aerial  and 
naval  bombardment  of  the  destruction  of  the 
industrial  capacity  of  North  Vietnam;  (d) 
by  instituting  a  naval  and  air  blockade  of 
North  Vietnam,  all  of  there  steps  to  be  taken 
to  Induce  North  Vietnam,  to  cease  in  its 
support  of  the  troops  in  the  South,  and  (e) 
the  clear  communications  to  Communist 
China  that  any  overt  intervention  by  that 
country  will  result  In  retaliation  by  the 
United  States  and  by  our  allies  such  as  Na- 
tionalist China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  clearly  in- 
dicates the  clear  and  sound  p>osition 
which  YAF  has  taken  on  Vietnam.  YAF 
stands  on  that  resolution  today  as  much 
as  it  did  then,  if  not  more  so. 

One  of  the  most  notable  accomplish- 
ments of  YAF  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
events  was  the  sponsorship  of  a  sym- 
posium for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  This 
symposium  was  held  at  the  International 
Inn  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  on  Sat- 
urday, October  16,  1965,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  YAF-created  Student  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  Freedom  in  Vietnam. 
This  project  was  YAF-created,  YAF- 
dlrected,  YAF-sponsored,  YAF-financed, 
and  YAP-attended.  Its  national  coor- 
dinator was  the  able  Alfred  Regnery,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Belolt  College  in  Wis- 
consin and  a  recent  enlistee  for  duty  in 
the  armed  services,  who  is  the  college 
director  of  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, Inc. 

This  symposium  was  attended  by 
nearly  1,000  students  from  throughout 
the  Nation.  Prominent  officials  from  the 
Department  of  St:ite.  staff  members  from 
senatorial  and  congressional  offices, 
prominent  scholars,  students  recently  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  and  press  corps- 
men  participated  in  the  symposium.  The 
symposium  was  climaxed  by  a  peaceful 
march  to  the  Vietnamese  Embassy  for 
presentation  to  the  Ambassador  with  an 
American  flag  as  a  symbol  of  YAP's  sup- 


port   for    the    defense    of    freedom   in 
Vietnam. 

It  was  a  substantial  contrast  to  witness 
this  peaceful  and  orderly  march  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  policy  as  compared  to  the 
nearly  riotous  protest  demonstrations 
conducted  by  the  Vietnam  Etey  Commit- 
tee— VDC — and  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society — SDS — throughout 
the  Nation  which  featured  such  things 
as  the  burning  of  draft  cards. 

It  was  most  encouraging  to  hear  of 
this  symposium  on  October  16  at  the 
same  time  that  leftwing  students  were 
burning  their  draft  cards,  conducting 
rallies  which  nearly  resulted  in  riots  In 
major  cities,  and  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  fi'om  South  Viet- 
nam. The  VDC,  led  and  directed  by 
leaders  of  the  SDS,  was  one  of  the  most 
irresponsible  events  to  have  occurred  in 
this  Nation  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  students,  as  they 
did  during  the  VDC  demonstrations,  call 
for  open  defiance  of  Federal  statutes, 
when  they  call  for  avoiding  the  draft, 
when  they  call  for  physically  blocking 
troop  and  supply  trains,  when  they  call 
for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  of  Ameri- 
can troops,  when  they  call  our  valiant 
fighting  men  in  Asia  war  criminals,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  borders  on  sedition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  unbelievable 
to  see  the  amount  of  disgusting  "hate" 
material  that  the  student  left  put  out 
during  the  VDC  demonstrations.  In 
California  the  VDC  and  its  associates 
were  circulat'ng  handbills  with  a  picture 
of  former  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor 
with  the  caption,  "Wanted  for  Mass 
Murder."  It  was  encouraging  to  see  an 
organization  like  YAF  out  there  leading 
demonstrations  to  offset  such  VDC  and 
SDS  activities. 

I  think  some^f  the  materials  which 
the  YAF-sponsored  symposiimi  Issued 
about  the  event  will  give  everj'one  a  clear 
idea  about  the  sympos'um. 

A  news  release  of  October  9,  19C5,  giv- 
ing the  general  scope  of  the  symposium 
follows: 

Senator  Dodd.  Columnist  Rowland  Evans. 
To  Address  Symposium  for  Freedom  in 
Vietnam  October  16 

Washington.  DC.  October  9. — Alfred  S. 
Regnery.  national  college  director  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Student  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  Freedom  in  Vietnam,  sponsors 
of  the  symposium  for  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
announced  today  that  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd.  of  Connecticut,  and  syndicated  col- 
umnist Rowland  Evans  will  address  the  stu- 
dent symposium  to  be  held  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Saturday.  Octob'jr  16. 

Senator  Dodd.  a  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  an  outspoken 
defender  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
policy  In  Vietnam  will  make  a  major  address 
at  the  morning  session  of  the   symposium. 

Evans,  who,  along  with  Robert  Novak, 
writes  the  widely  quoted  column,  "Inside 
Report",  will  analyze  the  Vietnam  war  and 
moderate  the  panel  discussion  at  the  after- 
noon session.  Evans  has  visited  Vietnam 
several  times  and  will  give  his  first-hand  im- 
pression of  the  war's  course. 

Approximately  1.500  students  from  across 
the  Nation  are  expected  to  attend  the  reverse 
teach-in  in  Washington,  which  will  be  the 
only  student  meeting  that  day  endorsing 
cvurent  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  The  week- 
end is  expected  to  be  filled  with   left-wing 


"peacenik"  protests  against  American  firm- 
ness in  that  southeast  Asian  t3rrltory. 

Rei>resentlng  the  State  Department  will  be 
Joseph  Luman,  former  press  attach*  in  Sai- 
gon, who  win  discuss  at  the  morning  session 
the  legal  and  political  reasons  for  UJ8.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

Participants  In  the  afternoon  panel  discus- 
sion are  four  distinguished  professors:  David 
Rowe,  Yale  University;  Prank  Trager,  New 
York  University;  Oliver  Martin,  University  of 
Rhode  Island;  and  Franz  Michael,  George 
Washington  University. 

A  special  feature  of  the  daylong  meeting 
will  be  a  student  panel  discussion  conducted 
by  four  student  leaders  who  have  visited 
Vietnam.  They  are  Arthur  Collingsworth, 
University  of  Michigan;  Jolynn  Cappo.  Mich- 
igan State  University;  Jay  Parsons.  SAIS. 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Don  Emerson, 
Yale. 

Symposium  schedule  follows:  ^\ 

10:00:    Opening   remarks,    introductions. 

10:15:  Address,  questions  and  answers; 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 

11 :00:  Address,  questions  and  answers;  Re- 
publican Senator. 

11:45:  Address,  questions  and  answers;  Mr.    » 
Joseph  Luman,  State  Department. 

1:30:  Panel  discussion;  moderator.  Row- 
land Evans;  Profs:  Frank  Trager.  New  York 
University;  David  Rose,  Yale  University; 
Oliver  Martin.  Rhode  Island  University;  and 
Franz  Michael.  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

3:00:  Student  panel  discussion;  Arthur 
Collingsworth,  University  of  Michigan; 
Jolynn  Cappo.  Michigan  State;  Jay  Parsons, 
SAIS.  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Don 
Emerson,  Yale. 

4:30:  General  discussions,  reactions,  etc. 

5:15:  Adjournment. 

The  meeting  Is  open  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  from  the  initial  an- 
nouncement of  the  symposium: 

The  symposium  for  freedom  in  Vietnam 
is  a  meeting  national  In  scope  and  interna- 
tional In  Importance.  It  is  a  meeting  of 
students  who  support  the  U.S.  commitment 
In  Vietnam,  and  who  approve  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's strong  stand  against  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  symposium  offers  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  relation 
to  this  country's  present  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  The  s3rmposlum  Is  an  answer  to 
the  demonstrations,  picket  lines,  and  civil 
disobedience  of  those  who  would  have  us 
withdraw  from  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  call  to  all 
people  in  the  academic  world  to  show  sup- 
port for  strong  American  foreign  policy,  and 
a  call  for  a  halt  to  Communist  aggression. 

This  symposium  shall  also  serve  as  an  op- 
portunity to  constructively  criticize  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  position  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia.  This  Is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  meetings.  It  will  be  up  to  you  to 
take  what  you  have  learned  to  your  cam- 
puses, and  to  show  the  people  of  America 
and  the  people  of  the  world  that  American 
students  support  our  Government's  action 
in  Vietnam.  It  will  also  be  up  to  you  to 
take  the  projects  which  will  be  discussed 
here  to  yovir  campus,  and  to  see  that  these 
projects  are  undertaken  to  help  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  list  of  the  supporting  professors 
of  this  symposium  was  most  impressive. 
The  list  of  those  pipfessors  follows: 
Symposium  for  Fre^Am  in  Vietnam — Sup- 

PORTING^t^FESSORS 

Comer  Clay.  professorNpf  government, 
Texas  Christian  University. 

Leslie  Pruitt,  associate  professor.  Parsons 
College. 

Allen  G.  Erlckson,  associate  professor  of 
education,  Moorhead   State   College. 

Theodore  L.  Shay,  professor  of  political 
science,  Willamette  University. 
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Donald  P.  Kilpatrick,  instructor  of  mathe* 
mattes,  Siena. 

Dr.  Prank  J.  D'Amico.  professor,  Spanish, 
studies  abroad.  Parsons  College. 

Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Thompson,  associate  dean 
of  the  college,  Berea  College. 

William  H.  Clements,  professor  of  educa- 
tion. Wisconsin  State  University. 

Walter  C.  Kltzerow,  Instructor,  Morton 
Junior  College. 

Paul  Warren  Allen,  director,  School  of 
Music,  North  Central  College. 

Stephen  A.  Janto,  professor  of  history, 
Siena  College. 

Beauvals  Fox,  assistant  professor.  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

L.  Lautenbach,  dean.  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Bob  Jones  University. 

Lionel  Crocker,  Department  of  Speech. 
Denison  University. 

Prof.  Aj:ithony  T.  Bouscaren,  professor  of 
political  science,  Le  Moyne  College. 

W.  L.  Furman.  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. Spring  Hill  College. 

Rev.  Martin  A.  Stillmock,  CSSR,  chairman 
of  English  department,  St.  Joseph's. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Dellin,  chairman  of  the  East 
European  studies.  University  of  Vermont. 

O'Neill  K.  Kane,  Instructor,  Palm  Beach 
Junior  College. 

Donald  L.  Strand,  associate  professor, 
Bradley  University. 

David  Dautenhahn,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics.  Missouri  Valley  College. 

Kenneth  D.  Mackenzie,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  industrial  administration,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology. 

George  G.  Thielman,  Ph.  D  ,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  Georgia  State 
College. 

Robert  T.  Gillespie,  assistant  professor, 
Gettysburg  College. 

Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.  sociologist,  Gon- 
zaga  University. 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Suiter,  faculty  research 
engineer.  Montana  State  University. 

Roland  I.  Perusse,  associate  professor  of 
government,  Texas  Western  College. 

John  J.  Kennedy.  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Arizona  State  University. 

Albert  Wass  de  Czege,  assistant  professor. 
University  of  Florida. 

Robert  R.  Neff,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory. Grove  City  College. 

Robert  Samuel  Rogers,  chairman,  classical 
studies,  Duke  University. 

Edward  J.  Rozek,  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Colorado. 

David  N.  Rowe,  professor  of  political 
science,  Yale  University. 

Francis  G.  Wilson,  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Justus  M.  van  der  Krcef,  chairman. 
Department  of  Political  Science,  University 
of  Bridgeport. 

William  F.  Wagner,  professor  of  Spanish, 
Louisburg  College. 

William  A.  Nye,  afesoctate  professor  of  in- 
surance, San  Diego  S«^ate  CcUege. 

Wayne  L.  Shlck,  professor  of  general  en- 
gineering. University  of  Illinois. 

Maurice  G.  Porter,  associate  professor.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Arthur  R.  WUliams.  psychology,  Shlmer 
CkJllege. 

William  Nelson,  instructor.  University  of 
Arizona. 

Raymond  Eling.  assistant  professor  of 
pharmacology.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

William  Fleming,  chairman.  Department  of 
Political  Science.  Ripon  College. 

Oscar  Ibele,  professor  of  political  science, 
Kent  State  University. 

Michael  Lindsay,  professor  of  P^r  Eastern 
studies,  the  American  University. 

William  Oliver  Martin,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Demetrlos  F.  Nixon,  chairman  of  Social 
Studies  Department,  Louisburg  College. 


William  F.  Stokes,  senior  professor  of  com- 
parative political  institutions,  Claremont 
Men's  College. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Blake,  Jr..  dean  of  students, 
Willamette  University. 

Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  chairman.  Department 
of  History,  University  of  Dallas. 

W.  P.  Shof stall,  dean  of  students,  Arizona 
State  University. 

Father  Hugh  Halton.  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Government,  Providence  College. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl,  School  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  Bradley  University. 

John  Alden  Clark,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering.  University  of  Michigan. 

F.  T.  Quiett,  professor  of  engineering,  San 
Diego  State  College. 

A  letter  was  sent  by  the  Student  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  Freedom  in  Vietnam 
to  the  editor  of  every  campus  newspaper 
in  the  Nation.    This  letter  follows: 

De.\s  Student  Newspaper  Editor:  You  are 
invited  to  attend  the  sjmiposium  for  freedom 
in  Vietnam  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  October 
16.  This  will  be  the  only  national  meeting 
on  that  day  in  support  of  U.S.  action  In 
Vietnam.  On  the  same  day,  from  New  York 
City  to  Berkeley,  Calif.,  students  by  the  thou- 
sands will  demonstrate,  protest,  and  commit 
acts  of  civil  disobedience  against  our  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  therefore  of  utmost  importance  that 
you  Join  with  us  in  this  meeting  supporting 
our  action  in  Vietnam.  Student  body  presi- 
dents and  newspaper  editors  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  will  participate  in  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  program  will  Include  addresses  by  a 
Republican  and  a  Democratic  Senator,  a 
panel  discussion  of  five  professors,  all  ex- 
perts on  southeast  Asia,  a  panel  discussion 
of  five  students  who  spent  the  summer  in 
Vietnam,  an  address  from  a  newspaper  re- 
porter who  recently  returned  from  Vietnam, 
and  an  address  by  an  official  of  the  State 
Department. 

We  are  arranging  a  briefing  with  either 
the  President  or  one  of  his  top  aids.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  highlights  of  the  after- 
noon will  be  a  discussion  of  how  students 
can  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — proj- 
ects such  as  the  collection  of  money  for 
war  orphans,  and  a  program  whereby  stu- 
dent governments  adopt  a  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage. 

If  you  can  possibly  be  in  Washington  on 
the  16th.  we  will  look  for  you.  If  you  cannot 
attend  yourself,  send  a  representative  from 
your  paper.  Please  make  every  effort  to  at- 
tend this  Important  function  to  show  sup- 
port for  our  strong  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  Regnert. 

Mr.  Regnery  also  issued  a  letter  dated 
October  3,  1965,  to  the  general  member- 
ship of  YAP  on  the  symposium  detailing 
its  plans  and  purposes.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

October  3,  1965. 
To:  Members  of  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom. 
From:  Alfred  S.  Regnery,  YAP  college  direc- 
tor. 
Re  an  item  of  vital  importance. 

On  Saturday,  October  16,  one  of  the  major 
student  activities  of  the  fall  will  take  place 
in  Washington.  The  symposium  for  freedom 
In  Vietnam,  a  meeting  of  national  scope  and 
of  tremendous  importance,  will  be  sponsored 
by  a  bipartisan  committee  of  student  leaders. 
Students  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  will 
take  part  In  this  meeting.  The  symposium 
will  serve  as  the  starting  point  of  a  coalition 
of  liberal  and  conservative.  Republican  and 
Democratic  anti-Communists. 

This  meeting  will  be  the  only  national 
effort  to  counteract  the  thousands  of  radical 
students  who  will  be  picketing,  protesting. 


breaking  the  law.  and  actually  aiding  the 
Vletcong  in  protest  of  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam  on  that  day.  The  leftwlng  stu- 
dents will  be  on  the  front  page  of  every  news- 
paper in  the  country.  In  order  that  the 
entire  American  population  not  come  under 
the  false  Illusion  that  the  American  student 
in  general  Is  opposed  to  our  anti-Communist 
stand  in  Vietnam,  you  must  participate  on 
October  16.  You,  a  member  of  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom,  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
this  meeting  by  presenting  the  young  con- 
servative voice. 

If  the  efforts  of  the  left  are  to  be  counter- 
acted on  October  18,  this  meeting  must  be 
successful.  To  be  successful,  you  must  be 
there.  You  will  hear  speeches  by  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  Senators,  an  offlcial  of 
the  Department  of  State,  panel  discussions 
of  professors  and  of  students  who  have  been 
in  Vietnam.  Programs  will  be  discussed 
which  can  be  undertaken  by  local  groups. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  this  meeting. 

If  you  are  in  a  chapter,  help  your  chapter 
chairman  arrange  for  a  carload  or  busload 
of  people  from  your  area.  If  you  are  not  in 
a  chapter  and  need  transportation,  contact 
one  of  the  following  people. 

A  news  release  on  the  symjiosium  was 
also  issued  by  the  student  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee right  before  the  symposium  took 
place.    The  release  follows : 
Sttdents    From    55    Coixjeges    To     Attend 

Teach-in     Supporting     U.S.     Action     in 

Vietnam  Here 

Washington. — The  symposium  for  freedom 
in  Vietnam,  the  first  major  win-the-war 
teach-in,  will  be  attended  by  students  from 
55  colleges.  It  was  reported  today. 

The  meeting,  to  take  place  Saturday  at  the 
International  Inn  from  10  ajn.  to  5  p.m.. 
will  be  keynoted  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
of  Connecticut.  Other  speakers  include 
Joseph  Luman,  past  aid  to  Maxwell  Taylor. 
Syndicated  Columnist  Rowland  Evans,  of  the 
Evans-Novak  team,  and  a  host  of  professors 
and  students  who  have  spent  time  in  soutli- 
east  Asia. 

Students  from  as  far  away  as  Colorado 
will  fly  into  Washington  for  the  occasion. 
Three  busloads  of  students  will  come  from 
Philadelphia,  and  official  delegations  are  ex- 
pected from  most  eastern  universities. 

The  symposium,  being  sponsored  by  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  members  of  the 
Young  Republicans,  Young  Democrats,  and 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  •was  orga- 
nized to  counteract  leftist  demonstrations 
protesting  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. Demonstrations  will  supposedly  take 
place  this  weekend  in  some  28  cities  and 
university  campuses.  The  "peace-niks  "  are 
expected  to  commit  acts  of  civil  disobedience 
and  to  draw  attention  to  themselves  by  being 
arrested.  In  spite  of  this,  "a  great  majority 
of  students  support  administration  policy  in 
Vietnam,"  Alfred  S.  Regnery,  member  of  the 
steering  conunlttee  said.  "They  simply  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  support." 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting,  to  take  place 
during  the  afternoon,  will  be  a  panel  dis- 
cussion of  .'our  American  students  who  spent 
last  summer  In  Vietnam.  They  will  discuss 
their  reactions  and  ways  In  which  American 
students  can  show  support  for  U.S.  Viet- 
namese policy,  and  ways  in  which  they  can 
help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  symposium  was  a 
success.  Nearly  a  thousand  college 
students  attended  the  gathering.  Sim- 
ilar symposiums  on  a  more  localized  level 
are  planned  by  YAP  chapters  for  this  fall 
and  winter. 

Typical  of  the  activities  of  various  YAP 
leaders  to  aid  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
is  a  news  release  Issued  by  Randal  C. 
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Teague,  YAF's  southern  regional  director 
and  member  of  its  national  board  of 
directors.  YAP  leaders  throughout  the 
Nation  are  trying  to  win  press  support 
for  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  to  arouse 
public  opinion  behind  the  war  effort,  and 
to  gather  the  support  of  college  students. 
The  news  release  follows : 

YAP  Leader  Blasts  Vietnam  Protests 

Washington. — A  leader  of  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  (YAP)  blasted  the 
student  anti-Vietnam  protests  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  today  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  cause  of  freedom  In  Asia 
and  the  world.  YAP  is  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing student  organization  supporting  a  strong 
policy  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  behind  the  admin- 
istration's strong  policy  there. 

In  making  the  denouncement,  Randal  C. 
Teague,  a  member  of  YAF's  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  leader  of  its  southern  program, 
said,  "Students  who  are  burning  their  draft 
cards  and  organizing  programs  to  avoid  the 
draft  and  to  thwart  the  American  effort 
against  communism  In  Asia  are  In  a  minority 
on  the  college  campus.  What  they  are  doing 
is  vtrrong — legally  and  morally.  Those  who 
are  In  violation  of  Federal  laws  should  be 
prosecuted  and  severely  punished  by  the 
courts." 

Teague,  a  student  himself,  went  on  to  say, 
"These  students  are  not  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Their  actions  show  shades  of  ab- 
solute anarchy.  As  many  national  leaders 
have  pointed  out,  there  Is  strong  evidence 
that  many  of  these  protests  have  been  led  by 
the  extremists  of  the  radical  left  who  often 
associate  themselves  with  Communist-lean- 
ing groups.  Responsible  students  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  deliberately 
flaunting  the  law  by  burning  their  draft 
cards,  by  blocking  troop  and  supply  convoys, 
and  worst  of  all  by  demoralizing  those 
valient  flghting  men  In  Vietnam  today  who 
are  risking  their  lives  to  Insure  the  security 
of  freemen." 

The  YAP  leader  concluded  by  saying. 
"When  our  Nation  Issues  a  call  to  arms,  it 
Is  our  duty  to  respond  to  It,  whether  we  per- 
sonally like  it  or  not.  Every  American,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  deserves  to  sup- 
port his  Government  in  time  of  national 
emergency,  and  surely  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  one  of  the  gravest  situations  confronting 
the  world  today." 

At  its  recent  national  convention  In  Wash- 
ington, YAP  passed  a  strong  resolution  unan- 
imously calling  for  the  commitment  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  ground  troops  to  combat 
the  guerrillas  now  active  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  also  called  for  effective  air 
action  against  Sovlet-buUt  missile  sites 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the  beginning 
by  calculated  aerial  and  naval  bombardment 
of  the  destruction  of  the  industrial  capacity 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  by  the  Institution  of 
a  naval  and  air  blockade  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  concluded  with  the  call  to 
issue  a  clear  communication  to  Communist 
China  that  any  overt  intervention  by  that 
country  will  result  in  retaliation  by  the 
United  States  and  by  our  allies. 

The  national  office  of  YAP  has  been  in 
the  front  position  on  the  Vietnam  pro- 
gram. YAP  is  developing  a  constructive 
program  to  aid  the  war  effort,  and  some 
of  these  constructive  programs  were  de- 
tailed in  a  chapter-state-regional  chair- 
men's newsletter  issued  by  David  R. 
Jones,  the  executive  director  of  YAP. 
This  newsletter  follows: 
Vietnam 

October  16  and  16  have  been  designated 
"Vietnam  Day"  by  the  left,  and  all  signs  seem 
to  Indicate  that  the  "new  left"  will  be  very 
active  picketing,  protesting,  parading,  and 
committing  acts  of  civil  disobedience  or,  more 


exactly,  breaking  the  law  on  that  day.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  members  and 
chapters  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
demonstrate  their  support  of  a  strong  policy 
In  Vietnam,  in  a  positive  fashion.  The  na- 
tional office  therefore  recommends  a  number 
of  projects,  to  be  started  on  the  16th  and 
to  be  carried  out  throughout  the  coming 
months. 

Crisis  fund  for  Vietnamese  children  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  460  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  10016.  A  fund  to 
send  food  and  clothing  to  war  orphans  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  project  should  receive 
prime  Importance — money  should  be  col- 
lected and  sent  to  New  York.  For  more 
Information  and  brochures,  send  to  the 
International  Rescue  Committee. 

Vietnam  mail  call.  Post  Office  Box  3104, 
Columbus,  Oa.:  A  program  of  letterwrlt- 
Ing  to  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  Let- 
ters should  be  written  and  addressed  to 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  will  In  turn  be  forwarded 
on  to  soldiers  In  Vietnam,  showing  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  of  the  Vietnam 
war.    Christmas  cards  can  also  be  sent. 

Petition  campaign:  A  simple  petition 
should  be  drawn  up  and  as  many  signatures 
as  possible  gathered  supporting  our  war  ef- 
forts In  Vietnam,  and  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Gather  as  many  names 
as  possible  for  this  program. 

Poster  and  letterwrltlng  campaigns  should 
be  launched.  Posters  should  go  up  on  your 
campuses  and  In  your  communities  calling 
for  victory  In  Vietnam,  and  many  letters 
should  be  written  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
papers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  encouraging  as- 
pect of  the  YAP  participation  in  the 
great  debate  raging  on  the  college  cam- 
puses of  this  Nation  today  over  involv- 
ment  in  Vietnam  is  the  constructive  as- 
pect of  their  policy.  Instead  of  merely 
demonstrating,  they  are  developing  com- 
prehensive programs  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  American  fighting  men 
there.  YAP  chapters  across  the  Nation 
are  participating  and  cooperating  with 
the  Crisis  Fund  for  Vietnamese  Children 
of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
in  New  York.  This  is  a  fund  to  send 
food  and  clothing  to  war  orphans  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  project  is  receiv- 
ing prime  importance  on  many  campuses. 
Money  is  being  collected  and  sent  to  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  by  YAP 
members  to  help  in  this  program. 

YAP  chapters  and  members  are  also 
cooperating  with  Operation  Vietnam 
Mail  Call  which  operates  from  Colum- 
bus, Ga.  This  is  a  program  to  send  let- 
ters to  soldiers  in  Vietnam  telling  them 
of  the  support  which  many  college  stu- 
dents have  for  their  efforts.  Christmas 
cards  by  the  thousands  will  be  sent  to 
these  fighting  men  who  will  be  on  the 
front  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  a  trou- 
bled world.  They  are  going  to  be  out  In 
the  jungles  on  Christmas  Day.  when 
most  of  us  will  be  in  our  comfortable 
homes  enjoying  a  fine  holiday.  We  must 
not  forget  these  men  and  thank  them 
for  their  efforts.  YAP  is  trying  to  do 
just  that. 

YAP  has  a  nationwide  campaign  in 
operation  to  obtain  tens  of  thousands  of 
signatures  supporting  our  war  efforts  In 
Vietnam.  These  petitions  are  being  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  other 
prominent  national  political  figures. 

In  cooperation  with  other  organiza- 
tions, YAP  is  helping  to  collect  clothing 


to  be  sent  to  refugees  fleeing  from  North 
Vietnam.  Victory  in  Vietnam  commit- 
tees are  being  established  by  YAP  on 
hundreds  of  college  campuses.  Students 
will  be  sent  to  Vietnam  during  future 
months  to  look  at  the  situation  first 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  student  recently 
burned  his  draft  card  in  New  York,  at- 
tracting national  attention,  many  Amer- 
icans were  incensed  at  the  idea.  Here 
was  a  student  burning  his  draft  card 
before  a  rally  of  students  protesting 
American  action  in  Vietnam  and  burning 
it  in  open  violation  of  Federal  law.  The 
national  chairman  of  YAP.  Tom  Huston, 
responded  with  an  outcry  which  was  car- 
ried in  hundreds  of  newspapers  across 
the  Nation.  At  this  point  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  news  release 
which  was  issued  from  the  national  of- 
fices of  YAP  in  response  to  this  event: 
News  Release 

A  national  student  leader  today  supported 
the  action  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
arresting  David  J.  Miller,  the  "pacifist"  who 
burned  his  draft  card  during  last  weekend's 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrations. 

Tom  Charles  Huston,  national  chairman 
of  the  conservative  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  advised  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  in  a  telegram  today  that  Miller 
"must  be  prosecuted  if  respect  for  law  and 
order  is  to  prevail  in  the  student  commu- 
nity. 

"The  demonstrations  against  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Vietnam,"  Huston  added,  "rep- 
resent a  very  small  minority  of  student 
opinion  and  of  American  opinion  in  general. 
We  certainly  support  their  right  to  protest 
by  all  legal  and  peaceful  means,  but  we  must 
demand  that  their  protest — and  the  protests 
of  any  other  groupw,  on  any  other  Issues — 
be  carried  out  only  through  legal  and  peace- 
ful means." 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom  also  called 
ujKjn  Its  members  "to  isolate  the  new  left; 
to  render  It  Impotent"  In  an  editorial  in  the 
October  Isbue  of  the  organization's  magazine, 
the  New  Guard. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Aid  and  Comfort 
to  the  Enemy."  says  that  the  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrators  "are  not  pacifists  (though 
there  are  pacifists  among  them);  they  are 
a  fifth  column." 

"The  touchstone  of  the  Antiwar  activity," 
says  the  New  Guard,  "is  not  true  pacifism — 
for  that  would  Involve  stern  condemnation 
of  the  Vletcong  Invaders — but  rather'a  hatred 
of  Western,  and  especially  American  in- 
stitutions, beliefs,  and  strategic  security." 

Mr.  Speaker,  YAP  is  not  merely  re- 
sponding to  the  demonstrations  of  the 
student  left.  It  is  taking  the  initiative. 
Tom  Huston  was  not  satisfied  with  sit- 
ting back  and  merely  issuing  news  re- 
leases. He  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
agitation.  With  courage  which  few  in- 
dividuals have  demonstrated,  Tom  Hus- 
ton flew  to  San  Francisco,  and  during  the 
height  of  the  protest  demonstrations, 
this  young  man  from  Indiana  led  a  dem- 
onstration supporting  U.S.  policy.  Tom 
Huston  spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  in- 
famous hall  at  Berkeley.  Calif.,  which 
was  made  infamous  by  the  so-called  Free 
Speech  Movement  several  months  ago. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  conservatives  to 
ever  speak  to  a  mass  audience  from 
those  steps,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Huston  made 
there  were  more  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interests  of  America  than  were 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Free  Speech 
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Movement  leaders,  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  leaders,  and  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee  spokesmen. 
Mr.  Huston  spent  several  days  going 
from  one  end  of  California  to  the  other 
rallying  support  for  America's  strong 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  His  speeches 
and  appearances  attracted  statewide 
coverage  by  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  YAP  represents  the  majority 
opinion  on  this  issue  on  the  college  cam- 
pus. YAF  deserves  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
their  efforts  will  be  successful  in  con- 
vincing the  students  on  America's  cam- 
puses that  they  should  suppoit  a  strong 
U.S.  position  in  Vietnam.  I  commend 
YAF  for  its  efforts. 


Final  Newsletter  to  Constituents  of  the 
1st  Session,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
final  issue  of  my  newsletter  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  my  constituency. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

The  89th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Some  have  said  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress has  been  productive.  Others  say  that 
it  has  been  prolific.  Some  say  it  has  been 
counterproductive.  Other  people  say  that 
it  has  been  downright  destructive.  Some 
praise  it  highly,  while  others  condemn  it 
roundly.  There  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that  this  Congress  has  opened  new  vistas  to 
all  Americans.  There  are  other  eq\ially 
sincere  people  who  feel  that  the  legislation 
adopted  by  this  Congress  sounds  the  death 
knell  to  individual  initiative,  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  as  we  know  it. 

The  true  verdict  concerning  the  worth 
of  this  Congress  will  not  be  rendered  for 
some  years.  Its  true  impact  on  our  economy 
will  not  be  felt  for  at  least  5  years.  Neither 
can  the  extent  to  which  it  will  change  Amer- 
ican life  be  assayed  for  some  time.  But, 
have  an  economic  impact  it  will,  and  change 
our  Uves  it  will. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Con- 
gress has  pushed  the  United  States  further 
toward  a  welfare  state.  The  passage  of 
medicare  guarantees  greater  Government 
involvement  In  the  medical  profession  and 
in  the  operation  of  hospitals.  For  the  first 
time  the  Federal  Government  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  through  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Higher 
Education  Act,  with  its  Federal  scholarship 
provisions,  will  probably  result  in  less  pri- 
vate initiative  in  the  establishment  of 
scholarships,  and  undoubtedly  will  result 
In  more  surveillance  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  by  Federal  bureaus.  The  Teach- 
er Corps  will  provide  a  body  of  federally 
oriented  and  federally  trained  teachers  to 
work  In  the  school  systems  of  our  country, 
but  not  to  be  a  part  of  them.  Who  can  deny 
that  the  germs  of  vast  Federal  influence.  If 
not  Federal  control,  exist  in  these  measures? 


We  are  propelled  farther  along  the  road 
to  the  welfare  state  by  the  rent  supplement 
program,  which  was  contained  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1965.  When  this  act  was  passed 
the  House  was  assured  that  ( 1 )  only  persons 
eligible  for  public  housing  would  be  eligible 
for  rent  supplements;  and  (2)  that  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  used  for  forced  racial 
integration.  However,  regulations  published 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
went  contrary  to  both  of  these  conditions. 
Therefore.  Congress  deleted  all  funds  for  be- 
ginning the  rent  supplement  program  from 
tlie  last  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  impact  this  Congress  has  had  on  the 
economy  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Appalachia 
bill,  the  housing  bill,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  and  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  These  bills 
are  aimed  mainly  at  pump-priming  even 
though  the  country  is  admittedly  prosperous. 
Some  of  them  concentrate  on  areas  of 
chronic  depression  or  unemployment,  while 
others  sow  their  benefits  broadcast.  Most 
of  these  laws  are  well-intentioned,  being 
aimed  at  helping  people  through  govern- 
mental action.  The  only  thing  which 
bothers  many  of  us  Is  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernmental action  has  never  really  helped 
people.  These  same  remedies  were  tried  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression — and  failed.  It 
still  takes  private  enterprise  to  provide  the 
Jobs  and  the  high  standard  of  living  which 
makes  America  the  great  Nation  that  It  is. 
I  would  certainly  not  charge  that  these  bills 
were  all  politically  motivated.  However,  I 
doubt  that  anyone  would  deny  that  they 
have  political  significance,  and  that  this 
fact  is  certainly  not  lost  on  the  Johnson 
administration . 

This  Congress  also  reduced  excise  taxes: 
it  passed  an  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  which  started  out  to  be  very  contro- 
versial, but  ended  up  by  having  the  support 
of  most  people.  It  passed  a  voting  rights 
bill  which  was  aimed  at  ending  deprivation 
of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race.  It  also 
passed  an  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  an  omnibus 
public  works  authorization  bill.  The  House 
passed  a  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  the  Senate  has  thus 
far  refused  to  do  so. 

This  Congress  has  created  a  new  depart- 
ment for  the  President's  Cabinet  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  In  this 
Department  will  be  included  most  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  it  will  probably  include  similar 
activities  whicli  are  now  quartered  in  other 
departments  or  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

This  Congress  has  been  concerned  with 
water  matters.  It  passed  the  Water  Re- 
sovu-ces  Planning  Act,  the  Water  Quality  Act, 
and  has  continued  its  support  for  the  pro- 
gram for  the  desallnlzatlon  of  salt  water.  It 
has  not  yet  passed  a  major  reclamation  act. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin 
Project  Act,  which  has  now  bad  hearings 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  will  be 
the  first  major  reclamation  bill — not  only  for 
the  89th  Congresa,  but  for  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  ap- 
propriated $119.3  billion,  to  be  spent  through 
the  administrative  budget.  This  Is  by  far 
the  highest  level  of  appropriation  ever  re- 
quested of  a  Congress,  or  granted  by  it.  The 
Honorable  George  Mahon,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  remarked 
that  the  days  of  $100  billion  budgets  are 
probably  gone  forever.  Certainly,  if  the 
penchant  to  spend  which  we  have  seen  pre- 
vail in  this  Congress  is  continued,  the  words 
of  Mr.  Mahon  are  indeed  prophetic. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  natural  for  us  to  think  about  the 
next.  The  President  has  already  indicated 
that  he  has  another  massive  legislative  pro- 
gram in  mind  for  next  year.  It  seems  to  in- 
volve further  spending,  further  Impetus  to- 


ward welfare-statism.  and  further  encroach- 
ment of  the  Government  into  areas  of  en- 
deavor which  many  feel  would  best  be  left  to 
the  States  and  to  individuals.  Only  the  peo- 
ple can  stop  this  pellmell  rush  to  the  left. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  everyone  who  is  an 
American  citizen  wUl  become  Immediately 
active  in  the  political  party  of  his  choice,  bo 
that  he  may  have  a  part  in  the  continuance 
of  the  great  national  debate  which  is  now  in 
progress — subject  being  "Resolved  That  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  a  Welfare  State. 
Cannot  Preserve  the  Fundamental  Rights. 
Privileges,  and  Liberties  Granted  to  Her  Citi- 
zens by  the  Constitution." 


Report  of  the  House  Majority  Leader  on 
the  Legislative  Accomplishments  of  the 
Ist  Session  of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  pleasure  and  great  privilege  to 
review  the  legislative  performance  of  this 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The 
accomplishments  that  this  session  has 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  legislative 
history  are  numerous  and  far-reaching — 
many  are  monumental  and  even  historic. 
Spanning  the  horizon  of  age-old  issues 
that  have  plagued  generations  of  con- 
cerned Americans,  they  speak  to  a  victory 
in  casting  aside  the  bonds  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  oppression  that 
have  persecuted  men  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  They  speak  also  to  the  challenge 
of  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
our  people. 

Labeling  Congress  as  "the  education 
Congress"  or  "the  conservation  Congress" 
is  an  irresistible  temptation  experienced 
by  most  students  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Too  often,  however,  it  creates  a 
false  or  misleading  Impression  of  the 
record  of  a  Congress — emphasizing  one 
area  of  national  interest  and  congres- 
sional accomplishment  and  simultane- 
ously subordinating  all  other  spheres  of 
legislative  activity.  The  value  of  this 
manner  of  assessment  is,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely limited. 

As  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  can  say  with  unre- 
strained pride  that  this  Congress,  with 
Its  overwhelming  Democratic  majority, 
has  heard  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
American  people  and  responded  with  vi- 
sion and  foresight  in  realizing  their  con- 
cept of  an  American  society  that  Is  a 
Great  American  Society. 

In  his  efforts  to  build  a  Great  Ameri- 
can Society,  President  Johnson  has  ful- 
filled the  promises  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  American  people  and 
has  demonstrated  his  detemaination  to 
"serve  all  the  Nation,  not  one  section 
or  one  sector,  or  one  group,  but  all 
Americans.  These  are  the  United 
States — a  united  people  with  a  imited 
purpose."  The  creation  of  a  Great  So- 
ciety is,  therefore,  the  united  purpose  of 
a  united  people. 
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Henry  Ward  Beecher  observed  that 
"greatness  lies  not  in  being  strong,  but 
In  the  right  use  of  strength." 

No  actual  or  potential  source  of 
strength  within  our  society  has  been  by- 
passed in  these  efforts  "to  enrich  and 
elevate  our  national  life,  and  to  advance 
the  quality  of  our  American  civilization." 
Who  would  deny  that  this  is  not  the  le- 
gitimate or  right  use  of  our  strength? 

Before  I  review  some  of  the  major  leg- 
islative achievements  of  this  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  enjoys  the  deepest 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  for  his  wis- 
dom and  ability,  his  kind  counsel,  and 
his  unceasing  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
the  speakership  and  to  the  welfare  of 
his  Nation.  His  leadership  during  this 
session  has  placed  his  name  among  those 
of  tlie  great  Speakers  of  all  time. 

My  praise  and  gratitude  go  out  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana, 
Hale  Boggs.  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  efficiently  and  responsibly  discharged 
his  duties  as  majority  whip  and  also  to 
each  Member— for  each  has  persevered 
relentlessly  in  executing  the  legislative 
task  and  responsi  Dili  ties  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  voters  of  this  country. 

In  contemplating  a  job  well  done,  may 
we  be  reminded  of  the  sage  words  of  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson  who  said: 

We  shall  lead  in  that  degree  to  which  we 
build  a  vital  and  healthy  society.  As  we  solve 
our  own  problems,  econcmic,  social,  and 
above  all,  moral,  we  shall  help  other  people 
solve  theirs.  By  demonstrating  the  limitless 
powers  of  a  free  society  which  knows  how  to 
liberate  the  full  creative  energy  of  man,  we 
shall  fulfill  the  destiny  that  history  has 
assigned  to  us. 

NATIONAL    SECTTRrrY    AND    MILITARY 
PREPAREDNESS 

This  same  great  American  and  out- 
standing humanitarian  whose  courage, 
fortitude,  and  tireless  dedication  to  the 
creation  of  a  world  order  in  which  peace 
prevails,  earned  him  the  deepest  respect 
of  men  everywhere,  also  once  remarked 
that  intolerant  power  respects  power,  not 
weakness. 

In  an  age  which  finds 'hostile  forces 
determined  to  destroy  American  security, 
and  the  security  of  all  free  and  peaceful 
nations,  military  weakness  and  unpre- 
paredness  are  luxuries  we  cannot  afford. 
The  costs  of  national  security  and  mili- 
tary strength  are  high— high  In  terms 
of  human  suffering  and  loss  of  life — high 
in  terms  of  equipment,  hardware,  and 
construction. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam— in  a  struggle  in  which 
the  Communist  forces  of  aggressive  world 
conquest  pose  a  genuine  threat  to  the 
existence  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  free 
nation  and  to  the  security,  peace,  and 
national  survival  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies. 

In  response  to  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  our  commitment  in  south- 
east Asia,  the  House  and  the  Senate,  as 
one  of  its  first  legislative  actions  of  the 
session,  approved  supplemental  funds 
totaling  $700  mUlion  for  the  1965  fiscal 


year.    It  was  smticipated  that  $275  mil- 
lion would  be  allocated  for  ammunition, 
$180  million  for  helicopters,  other  air- 
craft, and  aircraft  parts,  $100  million  for 
the  construction  of  supply -storage  facil- 
ities, and  the  constiucUon  of  equipment, 
and  $10  million  for  miscellaneous  costs. 
That  these  supplemental  defense  funds 
were  speedily  approved  by  almost  unan- 
imous rollcall  votes  in  both  Chambers  of 
the  Congress  is  a  clear  indication  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  a  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  our  President  and 
our   fighting   men   in   their   firm   stand 
against  wanton  disiespect  for  the  lights 
of  those  who  seek  only  the  enjoyment  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  self-determination. 
On    August    21,    President    Jolinson 
signed  into  law  PubUc  Law  89-132,  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  effect  a  fair  adjustment  in 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  members 
of  our  uniformed  services.    To  military 
personnel  assigned  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities of  protecting  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity, to  miUtary  personnel  from  whom 
we  demand  a  total  commitment  to  duty 
and  advanced  skills  to  direct  our  increas- 
ingly complex  and  sophisticated  weapons 
systems,  and  whom  we  expose  to  the 
hardships  and  hazards  of  combat  and 
command,  we  must  be  willing  to  offer  an 
annual  income  and  a  standard  of  Uving 
comparable  in  attractiveness  to  those  en- 
joyed by  their  counterpaits  engaged  in 
the  various  economic  activities  of  civil- 
ian life.     Effective   September   1,    1965, 
Public  Law  89-132  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,048,029,000  for  pay  raises 
for  more  than  505,000  retired  personnel, 
1  million  reservists,  and  more  than  2,- 
500,000    active-duty    members    of    the 
Armed  Forces.     Basic  pay  adjustments 
for  active-duty  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  counted  for  $809,855,000  of  the  to- 
tal authorization.    Within  this  category, 
a  6-percent  increase,  totaling  $136.6  mil- 
lion, wa^pKinted  to  officers  with  more 
than  2  years'  service;  $28.8  million  was 
approved  for  a  22-percent  hike  in  the 
salary  of  officers  with  less  than  2  years' 
service.    Four  hundred  ninety-three  and 
one-tenth  million  dollars  were  allocated 
for  enlistees  with  more  than  2  years  of 
service,  as  well  as  a  17.3-percent  increase 
totaling  $151.2  million  for  enlistees  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service. 

Additional  previsions  Include:  an  in- 
crease from  $55  to  $65  monthly  in  "hos- 
tile fire"  pay  for  military  personnel  serv- 
ing in  regions  which  the  President  speci- 
fies as  combat  zones;  free  first-class  pos- 
tal services  for  servicemen  stationed  in 
combat  zones;  allowances  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  reenlistment  stipends 
of  up  to  four  times  the  present  stipend 
for  personnel  possessing  "critical  skills": 
immediate  increases  in  pay  for  retired 
personnel  compensating  for  rises  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  since  1963  and  fu- 
ture increases  should  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rise  3  percent  for  any  3  con- 
secutive months. 

Public  Law  89-149,  a  legislative  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  pay  of  enlisted  personnel  and 
officers  who  are  engaged  In  dangerous 
assignments  on  the  flight  decks  of  air- 
craft carriers.    Enlisted  men  will  receive 


$55  a  month;  officers  will  receive  $110  a 
month  in  hazardous  duty  compensation. 
Justification  for  Incentive  compensations 
for  personnel  performing  hazardous 
duties  rests  on  statistics  which  substan- 
tiate the  high  number  of  fatalities 
among  aircraft  carrier  flight  deck  crews. 
Moreover,  the  rate  of  reenlistment  for 
personnel  of  flight  deck  crews  is  consid- 
erably below  the  overall  Navy  reenlist- 
ment level.  This  authorization  will  serve 
to  maintain  highly  qualified  and  experi- 
enced men  on  our  flight  decks. 

The  Congress  has  placed  its  stamp  of 
ap>proval  on  H.R.  3043 — Public  Law  89- 
26 — which  amends  title  37  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  payment  of  spe- 
cial allowances  and  dislocation  allow- 
ances for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  meet  the  expjr^ses 
incident  to  their  ordered  evacuation 
from  an  overseas  danger  zone.  Under 
previous  law,  dependents  could  receive 
per  diem  payments  and  cost-of-living 
allowances  prescribed  for  the  oversea 
"safe  haven"  only  when  they  were  evac- 
uated to  another  oversea  area;  no  spe- 
cial allowances  were  granted  when  de- 
pendents were  returned  to  the  United 
States.  This  legislation,  now  Public  Law 
89-26,  was  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
serious  financial  hardships  which  emer- 
gency and  unexpected  evacuations  can 
produce  in  the  way  of  high-cost,  short- 
term  living  accommodations,  the  neces- 
sities of  housekeeping,  and  clothing  ap- 
propriate for  the  climate  of  the  new 
post. 

Public  Law  89-151  amends  titles  10 
and  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  survivors  cf  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  dies  while  on  active 
duty  to  receive  the  monetary  value  of  his 
imused  and  accrued  leave  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  an  inequity  In  the 
statutes.  Presently,  other  Federal  em- 
ployees* beneficiaries  receive  the  mone- 
tary value  of  accrued  leave  in  the  event 
of  the  employee's  death.  Similarly,  most 
industries  pay  their  employees  basic  pay 
for  unused  vacation  time  and  unused 
leave  upon  termination  or  in  the  event 
of  death.  This  is  a  benefit  thp.t  has 
been  long  overdue  widows  and  children 
of  American  service  personnel  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Public  Law  89-150,  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program, 
amends  section  1485  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  remains  of  deceased  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  authorizes  the  transportation 
of  such  dependents  even  if  death  occurs 
within  the  continental  United  States. 
Under  previous  law,  authority  for  the 
transportation  of  the  deceased  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  was  limited  to  those 
situations  in  which  the  death  occurred 
while  the  dependent  was  outside  the 
United  States.  This  legislation  recog- 
nizes the  financial  hardships  that  can 
befall  armed  services  personnel  stationed 
in  remote  ai-eas  and  the  fact  that,  al- 
though stationed  within  the  United 
States,  the  deceased  may  be  farther  from 
the  place  of  final  rest  than  some  sta- 
tions outside  the  United  States, 
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Public  Law  89-140  amends  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  authorizes 
transE>ortation,  at  Ooverninent  expense, 
of  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  at  stations  out- 
side the  United  States  who  require  medi- 
cal attention,  excluding  elective  surgery, 
imavailable  locally  or  below  standard  in 
quality.  This  enactment  attempts  to 
provide  equal  benefits  for  all  dependents 
and  afford  them  access  to  first-class  med- 
ical care  regardless  of  their  service  loca- 
tion. 

Public  Law  89-152  amends  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  Act  of  1951  and 
makes  it  a  crime  knowingly  to  mutilate 
or  destroy  a  draft  card.  Conviction  may 
bring  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  or  a 
maximum  prison  sentence  of  5  years. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Comjnittee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  when  he  said  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  "the  least  we  can  do  for  our^^men 
in  South  Vietnam  fighting  to  preserve 
freedom,  while  a  vocal  minority  in  this 
country  thumb  their  noses  at  their  own 
Government." 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have  appro- 
priated $46,887,163,000  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Etefense.  This  defense  appropriation 
seeks  to  maintain  and  update  our  mili- 
tary forces  so  that  they  will  be  capable 
of  effectively  supE>orting  our  basic  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  In  addition  to  au- 
thorizing the  Commander  in  Chief  to  al- 
locate whatever  funds  may  be  required 
to  set  into  operation  an  airborne  alert, 
this  appropriation  measure  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  increase  the 
moneys  in  the  Defense  Department's 
emergency  fund  by  no  more  than  $150 
million.  This  additional  $150  million 
may  be  drawn  from  other  DOD  funds, 
with  no  single  fund  subject  to  more  than 
a  7-percent  reduction  in  its  appropria- 
tions. Of  the  total  $46,887,163,000,  $1,700 
million  has  been  approved  for  the  south- 
east Asia  emergency  fund,  $14,658,391,- 
000  for  military  personnel,  $12,555,272.- 
000  for  operations  and  maintenance, 
$11,404  million  for  procurement,  and 
$6,569,500,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Appropriations  of  $1,090,789,000  have 
been  earmarked  for  the  construction  of 
domestic  and  overseas  military  installa- 
tions. An  additional  $665,846,000  was  al- 
located for  use  in  the  building  of  some 
8,500  family  housing  units  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  families. 

Chapter  31,  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  has  been  amended  to  include 
an  authorization  for  a  10-year  extension 
through  June  30, 1975.  of  the  period  dur- 
ing which  veterans  seriously  disabled  in 
World  War  n  or  the  Korean  war  are 
eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
training.  This  legislation  offers  aid, 
similar  to  that  authorized  for  blinded 
veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591,  to  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  service -connected 
disability  has  become  progressively  worse 
and  consequently  prevented  the  pursu- 
ance of  occupational  activities  for  which 
they  had  been  prepared  previously. 
What  Is  more,  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation  offers  hope 
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to  veterans  who  have  been  hospitalized 
for  long  periods  of  time  but  who  are  now 
capable  of  participation  in  rehabilitation 
and  training  programs. 

Public  Law  89-137  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  the  subsistence  allowance 
granted  to  disabled  veterans  receiving 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training 
under  chapter  31,  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Children  of  permanently 
or  totally  disabled  or  deceased  veterans 
receiving  an  education  under  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, also  will  be  eligible  for  increased 
cost-of-living  allowances.  In  •  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
approximately  30  percent  since  the  set- 
ting of  these  allowances  in  April  of  1948, 
no  readjustments  have  been  forthcom- 
ing. This  legislation,  therefore,  is  long 
overdue  and  seeks  to  provide  a  realistic 
revision  in  subsistence  allotments. 

One  of  the  last  actions  of  the  session 
was  the  enactment  of  a  bill  providing  an 
average  10-percent  increase  in  the 
monthly  compensation  payments  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities and  their  dependents.  Veterans 
who  are  50  percent  or  more  disabled  re- 
ceive the  largest  increase  in  monthly 
rates.  The  first-year  cost  of  this  In- 
creased compensation  is  estimated  at 
$175,826,663.  This  bill  also  authorized 
4.000  nursing-care  beds  for  veterans. 

SERVICEMEN'S  rNSURANCE 

Legislation— Public  Law  89-214 — was 
enacted  which  authorizes  the  purchase 
of  group  life  insurance  for  all  active  duty 
members  of  our  armed  services.  With 
the  deduction  of  premiums  from  monthly 
pay.  each  active  duty  member  will  be  in- 
sured against  death  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  Individuals  may  waive  all  cov- 
erage or  select  insurance  in  the  amount 
of  $5,000.  This  life  insurance  protection 
will  terminate  120  days  after  severance 
from  the  armed  services  or  release  from 
an  active  duty  status.  Prot^tion  will 
expire  automatically  31  days  after  a 
member  has  been  away  without  leave. 
Active  duty  personnel  will  enjoy  full  con- 
version rights  to  permanent,  regular  in- 
surance protection  without  undergoing 
any  medical  examination. 

Widows,  widowers,  children,  or  parents 
of  armed  services  personnel  who  died  in 
the  com-se  of  hostile  action,  as  a  result 
of  military  or  naval  accidents,  or  the 
extra  hazards  imposed  by  military  or 
naval  operations  will  receive  a  death 
gratuity  payment  of  $5,000.  This  death 
gratuity  clause  Is  retroactive  and  covers 
deaths  occurring — in  the  circumstances 
stipulated  above — on  or  after  January  1, 
1957,  through  the  date  when  the  terms 
of  the  group  life  insurance  protection  be- 
came operational. 

COAST  GITARO  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Functioning  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  In  time  of  war  and  as  a  pro- 
tective force  in  time  of  peace,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  credited,  during  the  past 
10  years,  with  rescuing  more  than  21,000 
persons  in  distress  and  saving  property 
valued  In  excess  of  $15  billion.  Public 
Law  89-13  Incorporates  appropriations 
of  $114,250,000  authorized  for  the  pro- 
curement of  helicopters  and  other  air- 
craft,  ships,   and   the   construction   of 


shore  and  off-shore  establishments.  Tlie 
constant  and  harsh  abuse  Inflicted  by  the 
sea  makes  replacement  and  improvement 
of  many  Coast  Guard  facilities  impera- 
tive. If  this  unheralded  but  faithful  serv- 
ice  is  to  continue  to  carry  out  its  missions 
with  dispatch  and  efficiency. 

Public  Law  89-21  authorizes  for  the 
1966  fiscal  year  additional  moneys  total- 
ing $6,260,000  to  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment of  17  small  patrol  cutters  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  legislation  allows 
for  the  replacement  of  those  cutters  or- 
dered transferred  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
activities  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  by 
President  Johnson. 

SPACE 

The  Congress  continued  to  support  and 
to  promote  the  highly  successful  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  Public  Law 
89-53,  the  NASA  authorization  legisla- 
tion, and  Public  Law  89-128,  the  appro- 
priations legislation  provided  $5,190,- 
305,200  for  the  space  program  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  This  includes  facilities  con- 
struction, administrative  operations,  and 
research  and  development.  Including 
solid  rocket  fuel  and  nuclear  solid- 
powered  systems  for  spaceships. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations legislation — Public  Law  89- 
213— we  earmarked  $150  million  of>the 
Air  Force  research  and  development 
funds  for  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
to  conduct  defense-related  research  in 
space. 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE,    1 965 

No  one  will  refute  that  the  mid-20th 
century  Is  an  age  characterized  by  per- 
petual peril  to  the  national  self-determi- 
nation of  peace-seeking  and  freedom- 
loving  nations  evei^ywhere. 

And  there  are  few  among  us  who  would 
assert  that  our  national  security  is 
divorced  from  the  national  security  of 
each  peace-seeking  and  freedom-loving 
nation,  for.  In  a  very  real  sense,  our 
future  security  depends  on  the  evolution 
of  a  world  society  of  strong  and  inde- 
pendent and  free  nations. 

To  hasten  the  coming  of  an  age  char- 
acterized not  by  perpetual  peril  but  by 
perpetual  peace,  not  by  subversion  and 
aggression  but  by  national  self-determi- 
nation, not  by  a  yoke  of  oppression  but 
by  a  full  measure  of  individual  freedom, 
we  have  appropriated  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year,  $3,218  million  to  finance  economic 
and  military  assistance  programs  and 
$714,188,000  in  other  funds  for  allied 
programs. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
we  renew  our  pledge  to  offer  strength  to 
those  who  would  be  free;  hope  for  those 
who  would  otherwise  despair;  progress 
for  those  who  would  help  themselves. 

ARMS    CONTROL    AND   DISARMAMENT   AC£NCT 

In  a  never-ceasing  effort  to  avert  a 
senseless  nuclear  holocaust  and  incalcu- 
lable human  destruction  and  suffering, 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  established  as  a  permanent 
agency  In  1961.  This  Agency  has  de- 
voted Its  efforts  to  the  formulation  and 
acceptance  of  international  agreements 
and  understandings  halting  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  and  preventing 
the  escalation  of  limited  conflicts  into 
an  all-out  nuclear  exchange. 
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The  late  President  Kennedy  stated  our 
goal  as  the  realization  of  a  "world  free 
fi-om  war  and  free  from  the  dangers  and 
burdens  of  annaments  In  which  the  use 
of  force  is  subordinated  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  in  which  international  adjust- 
ments to  a  changing  world  are  achieved 
peacefully." 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  89-27, 
$30  million  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  1966  and  ex- 
tending through  1969.  No  Investment 
that  furthers  the  realization  of  this  goal 
can  be  too  great.  Our  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  underscores  our  commit- 
ment to  world  peace  and  hopefully  will 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  guide  other  nations 
of  the  world  along  a  course  that  will 
bring  international  understanding  and 
the  advancement  of  mankind  out  of 
peaceful  negotiations  among  men  of 
good  will  everywhere. 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER  AMENDMENTS 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  the 
United  Nations  should  serve  simultane- 
ously the  large  and  the  small,  the  rich 
end  the  poor — for  the  peace  of  one  area 
is  but  part  of  world  peace,  and  the 
prosperity  of  one  country  is  but  an  ele- 
ment of  the  world's  well-being. 

The  Senate  has  consented  to  the  rati- 
fication of  two  important  amendments 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter— amend- 
ments which  will  allow  this  association 
truly  to  Involve  more  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  its  work  as  a  genuine  force 
for  peace. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
Increase  the  representation  on  the  Secu- 
ilty  Council  from  the  present  11  nations 
to  15  nations,  with  an  accompanying  In- 
crease from  7  to  9  In  the  number  of 
member  nations  necessary  to  constitute 
a  voting  majority.  The  second  charter 
amendment  would  enlarge  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  from  18  to  27 
members. 

When  founded  20  years  ago,  the 
United  Nations  represented  51  countries; 
today  this  institution  serves  114  nations, 
61  of  whom  are  from  the  African  and 
Asian  continents.  Remaining  steadfast 
In  Its  dedication  to  the  advancement  of 
world  peace  and  the  realization  of  liberty 
and  dignity  for  mankind,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  world  organization  for 
peace  have  expanded.  Representation 
on  governing  councils  and  bodies  has 
not.  however,  reflected  ovei-all  changes. 
The  continued  strength  and  success  of 
the  United  Nations  will  depend  on  how 
fully  it  meets  the  needs  of  all  members, 
especially  the  newer  nations — alive  with 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  national  in- 
dependence and  national  freedom. 

Adoption  of  these  two  proposed 
amendments  will  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation by  assuring  a  greater  voice  and 
more  vital  participation  to  the  African 
and  Asian  nations.  What  Is  more,  U.S. 
supfKjrt  of  these  two  charter  amend- 
ments will  underwrite  our  faith  in  this 
world  assembly  of  sovereign  states 
which.  In  the  words  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  "is  our  last  best  hope  in  an 
age  when  the  instruments  of  war  have 
far  outpaced  the  Instruments  for  peace." 


INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY    FUND 

The  Congress  has  authorized  a  25 -per- 
cent Increase  In  the  VB.  quota  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Created 
at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  1944, 
the  IMP  was  established  as  a  permanent 
Institution  working  to  build  a  world  In 
which  economic  cooperation  prevails 
among  all  countries.  By  providing  the 
milieu  In  which  participating  nations 
may  strive  for  viable  solutions  to  inter- 
national monetary  problems,  the  Pimd 
has  written  an  impressive  record  since 
its  operations  commenced.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  mitigating  specific 
problems  relating  to  fair  and  stable  cur- 
rency and  exchange  convertibility  poli- 
cies, the  fiuctuatlons  of  Inflation  and  de- 
flation, and  restrictive  practices  affecting 
international  trade  transactions.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  must  be 
recognized  as  an  invaluable  mechanism 
for  the  extension  of  international  credit 
facilities.  Credit  facilities  provided  con- 
sist of  currency  quotas  assessed  to  and 
paid  by  each  member  nation.  Boirowlng 
nations  may  draw  out  the  foreign  cur- 
rency of  which  they  have  a  temporary 
shortage  and,  within  a  specified  period 
of  time,  transfer  to  the  currency  reser- 
voir an  equivalent  amount  of  a  specie 
acceptable  in  repayment  terms  to  the 
Fund.  The  financial  assistance  which 
the  IMF  offers  to  its  members  is  of  a 
relatively  short-term  nature  and  is  af- 
forded to  ease  temporary  currency  pres- 
sures and  temporary  Imbalances  In  their 
balance-of-payments  situation.  This 
financial  respite  permits  the  country  in 
question  to  implement  economic  policy 
revisions  designed  to  restore  a  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Directors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  all  of  the  102  member 
nations  have  been  asked  to  increase  their 
quotas  by  25  jjercent.  These  additional 
funds  will  bring  the  total  IMF  p>ool  to 
the  $21  billion  level — an  increase  of  $5 
billion  from  its  present  $16  billion  and 
will  allow  the  IMF  to  continue  to  meet 
the  credit  demands,  especially  the  con- 
vertibility of  currencies.  Imposed  by  pres- 
ent and  projected  increases  in  the  volume 
of  international  trade  negotiations. 

The  general  25-percent  increase  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law — Public  Law  89-31 — amounts  to 
$1,035  million,  bringing  the  total  share 
of  U.S.  contributions  to  the  IMF  to 
$5,160  million. 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEVEU3PMENT  BANK 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  now  functions  as  the  major  co- 
operative banking  instrumentality  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  is  therefore 
an  essential  link  in  a  vast  partnership 
for  progress — a  partnership  that  unites 
the  developed  and  the  underdeveloped 
free  nations  of  this  hemisphere  in  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  development. 

Convening  In  Panama  City  in  the 
spring  of  1964,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  recommended  major  revisions  af- 
fecting the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
lending  "window."  The  Fund  for  Special 
Operations— FSO — offers      low-interest. 


long  maturity  loans  for  economic  de- 
velopment prograHia;  the  Special  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund — SPTP — offers  easy  re- 
payment loans  for  social  development 
projects.  Cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
Latin  American  social  and  economic  ob- 
jectives are  interrelated  and  interde- 
pendent, the  Board  has  strongly  urged 
member  approval  of  a  consolidation  of 
the  Fuiid  for  Sr)ecial  Operations  and  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  with  FSO 
expanding  Its  financing  to  Incorporate 
programs  relating  to  higher  education, 
housing,  sewerage,  water  supplies,  and 
similar  endeavors  heretofore  the  exclu- 
sive interests  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  If  the  FSO  is  to  experience  no 
interruption  In  its  record  of  solid  ac- 
complishments, its  capital  resources  level 
must  be  raised.  As  of  December  31,  1964. 
only  $48  million  in  FSO  funds  remained 
available  and  the  exhaustion  of  these 
uncommitted  funds  appears  inevitable 
in  the  near  future.  The  Board  recom- 
mended a  total  increase  of  FSO  funds 
amounting  to  $900  million  for  the  1965- 
67  calendar  years.  The  United  States 
was  asked  to  contribute  $250  million 
annually;  the  Latin  American  nations 
were  asked  to  contribute  a  total  of  $150 
million  over  this  time  period.  If  this 
proposal  is  approved.  American  financ- 
ing of  SPTF  operations  will  automatical- 
ly terminate.  Passage  of  Public  Law 
89-6  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  capacity  as  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  to  vote  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  additional  assess- 
ment of  $900  million  for  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations. 

Authorization  of  a  $750  million  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  propwsed  overall  in- 
crease also  received  congressional  ap- 
proval. American  representatives  to  the 
Bank  were  instructed  to  vote  against 
approval  of  any  FSO  loans  to  nations 
who,  after  January  1,  1962,  have  expro- 
priated VS.  properties  without  making 
adequate  compensation  arrangements. 
Quick  enactment  of  this  authorization 
measure  and  acceptance  of  the  Board's 
recommended  structural  revisions  mark 
an  impKjrtant  step  In  strengthening  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  reflect  our  sincere  determination  to 
support  our  commitments  to  bettering 
the  hves  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

INTERNATIONAL    COFTEB    AGREEMENT 

The  House  and  the  Senate  passed,  by 
overwhelming  rollcall  votes,  an  Admin- 
istration-sponsored measure  which 
would  allow  the  United  States  fully  to 
assume  its  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions as  set  forth  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1962. 

Representatives  of  more  than  50  na- 
tions vitally  interested  in  coffee  import- 
export  ti-ansactions  signed  the  agree- 
ment on  September  28,  1962.  Subse- 
quently, the  Senate  gave  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement;  it  became 
operative  October  1,  1963.  U.S.  comph- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
was  contingent  upon  the  successful  en- 
actment of  enabling  legislation.  In  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
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set  aside  a  conference  report  which 
would  have  authorized  active  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States.  The  88th 
Congress  adjourned  before  further  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  this  matter. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
must  be  placed  In  its  proper  perspective. 
It  must  be  viewed  as  a  concrete  meas- 
me  designed  to  Implement  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  American  foreign  policy; 
ii  must  be  viewed  as  a  constructive  effort 
to  further  tb"  development  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  the  developing  na- 
tirns  of  the  world. 

The  need  to  eliminate  the  constant 
threat  of  sharp  price  fluctuations  on  the 
world  coffee  market  is  apparent  if  we 
consider  carefully  one  of  the  major 
premises  set  forth  by  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  January  of  this 
year.    Secretary  Ball  said,  and  I  quote: 

Coffee  Is  the  single  most  Important  agri- 
cultural commodity  In  the  trade  of  most  of 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  In 
Latin  America.  Coffee  exports  account  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  exports  In  6 
Latin  American  countries  and  an  average  of 
25  percent  In  all  the  14  Latin  American 
exporting  nations.  Seven  new  African  coun- 
tries receive  from  30  to  50  percent  of  all  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  from  coffee. 

About  20  million  persons  In  the  world  de- 
pend on  coffee  Tor  their  livelihood;  more  than 
60  percent  of   them  are  In  Latin  America. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  coffee  Is  the 
I'feblood  of  the  developing  nations  of  the 
^.orld. 

Clearly,  coffee  is  a  primary  commodity 
which  plays  and  will  continue  to  play  a 
dominant  role  in  the  lives  of  millions 
of  persons  in  whose  future  well-being  we 
have  a  vital  interest.  Instability  of 
worldwide  coffee  prices  poses  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  evolution  of  social  and 
economic  betterment  within  each  and 
every  one  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world. 

A  bipartisan  appreciation  of  this  tru- 
ism has  been  often  expressed.  Many  of 
my  Democratic  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  fellow  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments voiced  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy in  March  of  1961.  In  outlining  his 
administration's  program  for  Latin 
American  development,  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  late  President  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  United  States  Is  ready  to  cooperate  in 
serious,  case-by-case  examinations  of  com- 
modity market  problems.  Frequently  violent 
changes  In  commodity  prices  seriously  in- 
jure the  economies  of  many  Latin  nations — 
draining  their  resources  and  stultifying  their 
growth.  Together  we  must  find  practical 
methods  of  bringing  an  end  to  this  pattern. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York, 
expressed  similar  thoughts  when  he  com- 
mented : 

A  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  one  com- 
modity can  wipe  out  in  one  afternoon  our 
combined  efforts  to  raise  standards  of  living 
in  Latin  America  via  public  and  private 
Investments. 

What  are  the  provisions  of  the  ena- 
bling legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  now  included  in  Public  Law  89-23? 

F^rst,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
place   a   limitation  on   the   amount  of 


coffee  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
from  nations  who  are  not  active  partici- 
pants in  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. Moreover,  the  Chief  Executive  is 
authorized  to  place  a  ban  on  the  im- 
portation of  coflfee  shipments  not  ac- 
companied by  proper  certificates  of 
origin  or  of  reexport.  Exports  of  this 
commodity  from  the  United  States  must 
also  bo  certified  as  to  their  country  of 
origin. 

Second,  the  President  is  directed  to 
maintain  a  dossier  of  pertinent  statistics 
and  facts  relating  to  coffee  prices,  con- 
sumption, distribution,  and  Import-ex- 
port patterns.  Annually  he  is  to  forward 
to  the  Congress  a  report  detailing  world 
coffee  prices  together  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  status  of  American  consumers 
vis-a-vis  policies  Implemented  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council. 

Third,  the  President  must  judge 
whether  or  not  the  workings  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  will  affect 
any  unwarranted  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coffee  to  U.S.  users.  The  terms  of  the 
act  will  go  into  effect  only  if.  in  his  judg- 
ment, no  unwarranted  Increase  in  coffee 
prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Nation's  home- 
makers  Is  imminent.  The  continued 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Coffee  Agreement  is  extended  through 
October  1,  1968,  or  until  the  Congress 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing Its  opinion  that  unwarranted  in- 
creases In  coffee  prices  make  future  U.S. 
participation  unfeasible. 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  have  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000,  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  contributions  per  fiscal 
year  as  our  share  in  the  overall  costs  of 
this  agreement's  operations. 

Surely  the  89th  Congress,  in  passing 
legislation  bolstering  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  in  approving  enabling 
legislation  paving  the  way  for  American 
participation  in  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  has  shown  to  our  friends 
and  our  enemies  alike  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  act  in  good  faith  in 
her  efforts  to  build  a  hemisphere — and  a 
world — where  all  men  can  hope  for  the 
same  high  standard  of  living,  and  all  can 
live  out  their  lives  In  dignity  and  In  free- 
dom. 

PEACE    CORPS    APPROPRIATIONS 

Nearly  14,000  trainees  and  volunteers 
have  asked  not  what  their  country  could 
do  for  them  but  rather  what  they  could 
do  for  their  country  and  for  mankind. 
Tliese  14,000  men  and  women,  from  all 
walks  of  American  life,  are  now  a  part  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Engaged  in  tlie  broad  fields  of  public 
health,  education,  agilculture,  and  com- 
munity development.  Peace  Corps  per- 
sonnel is  presently  serving  in  46  coun- 
tries. The  success  of  the  original 
concept  of  deploying  highly  trained, 
first-quality  Americans  to  swell  the 
trained  manpower  resources  of  foreign 
nations  is  evidenced  by  the  continuing 
and  increasing  demands  for  additional 
volunteers  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the 
number  available. 

In  partial  recognition  of  the  fine  work 
performed  daily  by  this  dedicated  group 
of  Americans,  the  Congress  has  given 


final  approval  to  several  amendments  to 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  of  1961 — Public  Law 
87-293.  These  amendments  will  expand 
a  variety  of  measures  relating  to  the 
health  needs  of  our  volunteers  and  will 
effect  a  unification  of  Washington  and 
overseas  personnel  operations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
Appropriations  of  $115  million  have  been 
authorized  for  the  1966  fiscal  year  ex- 
penditures of  the  Corps.  We  recognize 
fully  that  in  a.ssisting  In  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  others  In  all 
corners  of  the  globe,  we  are  furthering 
our  own  national  interests  by  promoting 
good  will  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  host  countries 
while  advancing  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  our  free  world  allies. 

UNrrED    STATES-CANADIAN    RELATIONS 

Our  good  neighbors  to  the  north,  Can- 
ada, must  also  know  that  we  seek  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  good  will 
and  understanding  that  have  allowed 
our  two  great  nations  to  live  side  by  side 
in  peace  and  cooperate  one  with  the 
other  in  the  interests  of  mutual  pros- 
perity. The  Congress  and  the  Johnson 
administration  have  examined  carefully 
several  potentially  troublesome  Issues — 
Issues  which.  If  not  amicably  and  equi- 
tably resolved  might  erupt  Into  tensions 
disruptive  to  harmonious  United  States- 
Canadian  relations.  One  of  these  prob- 
lem areas  involved  tariffs  levied  on  auto- 
mobiles and  auto  parts  shipments.  In 
January  of  this  year.  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  of  Canada  and  President  John- 
son signed  the  United  States-Canada 
Automotive  Parts  Agreement.  The 
major  objective  of  this  agreement  was  the 
removal  of  artificial  barriers  whose  im- 
position has  impeded  the  expansion  of 
the  American  and  Canadian  automotive 
trade  and  prevented  the  full  Integration 
of  American  and  Canadian  auto  markets 
and  industries  into  a  single  North  Ameri- 
can automotive  industry  and  market. 

While  producing  essentially  the  same 
vehicles  as  their  U.S.  counterparts,  Ca- 
nadian manufacturers  have  not  yet 
achieved  economies  of  scale.  As  a  conse- 
quence, lower  volume  of  output,  accom- 
panying higher  per  unit  costs,  and  a 
smaller  consumer  demand  have  brought 
to  Canada  a  smaller  share  of  the  overall 
North  American  automobile  market.  A 
Commonwealth  content  stipulation  of  60 
percent,  Canadian  customs  duties  of  17.5 
percent  on  incoming  motor  vehicles  and 
up  to  25  percent  on  auto  parts  have 
served  to  "protect"  Canadian  manufac- 
turers but  have  restricted  the  expansion 
and  growth  of  the  industry.  In  a  con- 
certed effort  to  Increase  production  and 
export  levels,  the  Canadian  Government 
Introduced  the  concept  of  "import  duty 
rebates,"  in  November  of  1962. 

To  Canadian  manufacturers  substan- 
tially increasing  their  auto  export  quota, 
an  import  duty  rebate  was  promised  on 
all  automotive  parts.  Convinced  that 
they  were  now  In  a  disadvantageous  com- 
petitive position,  American  parts  manu- 
facturers responded  by  demanding  that 
the  Federal  Government,  under  section 
303  of  our  Tariff  Act,  impose  similar 
duties  on  incoming  Canadian  parts  ship- 
ments. 
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Interested  parties  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  were  aware  of  the  potentially 
devastating  impact  that  such  retaliatory 
actions  could  have  on  the  fine  trade  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  countries 
as  well  as  on  the  continued  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Their  negotiation  efforts  bore 
fruit  In  the  United  States-Canada  Auto- 
motive Products  Agreement.  Canada 
has  already  implemented  this  agreement. 
Full  workability  required  the  enactment 
of  enabling  legislation  by  the  Congress. 
Public  Law  89-283  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  eliminate  the  American  tariff  of 
6.5  percent  on  Canadian  autos  and  the 
8.5  percent  tariff  on  original  parts  des- 
tined for  use  in  the  production  of  new 
vehicles.  This  agreement  is  expected  to 
permit  a  more  economical  and  efficient 
use  of  production  facilities,  price  reduc- 
tion, rising  sales,  and  a  more  complete 
integration  of  American  and  Canadian 
automobile  interests  into  one  North 
American  industry. 

Earlier  this  session  the  Senate  ratified 
the  Gut  Dam  Claims  Agreement  estab- 
lishing a  three-man  international  tri- 
bunal with  the  authority  to  settle  prop- 
erty damage  claims  brought  by  American 
citizens  against  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Composed  of  one  American  mem- 
ber, one  Canadian  member,  and  a 
mutually  agreed  upon  chairman,  this 
tribunal  will  seek  equitable  settlements 
for  damages  caused  by  rising  waters  on 
Lake  Ontario  which  the  Injured  parties 
allege  resulted  from  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  by  Canada 
of  the  Gut  Dam. 

EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

The  power  of  the  President  to  place 
needed  controls  on  American  exports 
has  been  extended  through  June  30, 
1969— Public  Law  89-63.  By  extending 
and  amending  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949,  the  Congress  has  reinforced  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  guide  American  export  trans- 
actions along  paths  paralleling  defined 
domestic  economic  goals,  foreign  p>olicy 
objectives,  and  national  security  inte- 
rests. The  terms  of  the  act  were  written 
with  the  purpose  of  offering  national 
decisionmakers  a  comprehensive  yet 
flexible  set  of  alternatives  to  effect  a 
safeguard  against  potential  threats  to 
our  national  welfare.  Policymakers 
have  concluded  that  the  best  Interests 
of  our  national  security  demand  the  im- 
position of  export  controls  on  specified 
categories  of  equipment,  supplies,  raw 
and  processed  materials,  and  certain 
technological  information  to  unfriendly 
nations. 

Our  NATO  allies  have  joined  us  in  a 
multilateral  effort  to  exclude  sensitive 
supplies  and  information  from  the  Com- 
munist nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
of  Asia;  the  United  States  has  instituted 
a  luiilateral  export  ban  on  similar  car- 
goes destined  for  Cuba,  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  and  Communist  China. 
We  do  not  wish  to  further  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  employ  their  full 
economic  and  military  might  to  bring  to 
pass  our  ultimate  destruction. 

In  a  concerted  endeavor  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  this  act  and  in  a 
deliberate  effort  to  foster  strict  adher- 


ance  to  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  been  authorized 
to  impose  yet  another  penalty  on  viola- 
tors. This  Department  is  now  em- 
powered to  pimish  infractions  by  the  as- 
sessment of  fines  of  $1,000  for  each  of- 
fense. As  a  means  of  collecting  the 
equivalent  of  this  assessment,  export 
licenses  may  be  revoked  for  a  1-year  pe- 
riod. 

We  also  stated,  in  Public  Law  89-63, 
the  opp>osition  to  the  United  States  to 
any  boycott  or  restrictive  trade  practices 
of  any  country  against  any  other  coun- 
try with  which  we  are  friendly. 

COLD    RESERVE    REQUIREMENTS 

In  a  special  message  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress in  February,  President  Johnson 
proclaimed: 

The  state  of  the  dollar  In  the  world  today 
is  strong — far  stronger  than  3  or  4  years  ago. 
Clearly,  those  who  fear  for  the  dollar  are 
needlessly  afraid.  Those  who  hope  for  Its 
weakness,  hope  In  vain. 

While  the  President  noted  that  the 
prospects  for  the  continued  stability  and 
prosperity  of  our  economy  are  indeed 
favorable,  he  took  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  certain  aspects  of  our  monetary  pol- 
icies were  in  need  of  revision  in  light  of 
present  and  projected  financial  trends. 
Mr.  Johnson  reiterated  his  concern  over 
our  chronic  balance-of -payments  deficit 
and  the  possible  ramifications  it  may 
have  in  relation  to  the  international 
financial  posture  of  the  United  States. 
Although  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  reducing  this  deficit,  Amer- 
ican dollar  expenditures  abroad  still  ex- 
ceeded American  dollar  earnings  from 
foreigners  by  more  than  $3  billion  in 
1964.  The  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  together  with  somewhat 
outdated  domestic  monetary  policies, 
could  combine  to  introduce  impediments 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  value  of 
the  dollar  at  the  current  exchange  rate 
of  $35  an  ounce.  Should  the  nations  of 
the  world  come  to  doubt  the  future  of  the 
free  convertibility  of  the  American  dol- 
lar to  gold  at  the  current  ratio,  the  pre- 
eminent economic  position  of  this  coun- 
try could  be  endangered. 

A  fundamental  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  balance-of -payments  accounts 
concept  and  the  status  of  the  Nation's 
gold  reserves.  Quite  simply  stated,  any 
transaction  which  results  in  a  flow  of 
American  dollars  out  of  the  country  con- 
tributes to  a  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit; any  transaction  which  results  in 
a  return  of  American  dollars  to  the  coun- 
try, contributes  to  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  surplus. 

Beginning  with  our  efforts  to  aid  those 
nations  ravaged  in  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  II,  a  steady  stream  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  has  gone  abroad.  With  each 
passing  year,  we  have  realized  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  because 
we  have  spent  more  money  overseas  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  spent  or  could 
spend  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
recognized  by  all  free  world  governments, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  many 
international  business  transactions  are 
settled  by  an  exchange  of  American  dol- 
lars.    Eventually,  foreign  businessmen, 


investment  brokers,  and  bankers  may  ac- 
cumulate more  dollars  than  they  need  or 
desire  to  retain  for  working  balances  or 
for  immediate  investment  purposes. 
Should  a  foreign  recipient  feel  that  he 
possesses  an  excess  of  dollars,  he  may 
surrender  them  to  a  central  bank  in  his 
country.  The  central  bank,  in  turn,  may 
elect  to  choose  either  of  several  alterna- 
tives: it  may  retain  the  dollars  as  part  of 
its  reserve,  or  it  may  exchange  its  dollars 
for  gold.  The  Treasiur  of  the  United 
States  has  pledged  that  it  will  convert 
dollars  into  gold  at  an  exchange  rate  of 
$35  to  the  ounce. 

Related  to  this  discussion  are  the  terms 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  amended  in 
1945.  This  act  required  Federal  Re.serve 
banks  to  maintain  gold  certificate  re- 
serves equivalent  in  value  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  notes  or  currency  in  circu- 
lation and  to  hold  gold  certificate  re- 
serves equivalent  in  value  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  value  of  deposits  made  by 
domestic  commercial  banks. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  C.    . 
Douglas  Dillon,  pinpointed  the  serious 
problem  which  had  developed  when  he     ^ 
made  the  following  statement  before  the     ^. 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance: 

At  the  end  of  1964,  the  volume  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  In  circulation — which  make  up 
over  95  percent  of  our  basic  ciirrency— 
totaled  $35.3  billion.  At  the  same  time.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposit  liabilities  amounted  to 
$19.5  billion.  Together,  these  Federal  Re- 
serve liabilities  required  a  gold  certificate 
reserve  of  $13.7  billion,  absorbing  for  that 
purpose  all  but  $1.4  billion  of  the  gold  cer- 
tificates Issued  to  the  Federal  Reserve  against 
the  Treasury  gold  stock.  And  since  January 
1  the  Treasury  gold  stock  has  declined  by 
$200  milion  as  a  result  of  sales  to  foreigners, 
with  further  losses  to  be  expected. 

The  twin  demands  of  a  respect  for  in- 
ternational pledges  and  an  adherence  to 
legal  reserve  requirements  clearly  could 
not  be  satisfied  within  the  limits  of  our 
relatively  inflexible  $1.4  billion  free  gold 
supply.  To  bolster  world  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  American  dollar  and  to 
foster  continued  economic  growth  at 
home,  Public  Law  89-3  removed  the  legal 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  gold  certificate  reserves  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  25  percent  of  commercial 
bank  deposits  and  thereby  injected  an 
additional  $5  billion  into  our  available 
gold  supply. 

TOURIST   EXEMPTIONS 

A  perennial  factor  contributing  to  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  the  dol- 
lar outflow  resulting  from  expenditures 
made  abroad  by  American  tourists.  In 
1964  alone,  foreign  travel  by  American 
tourists  saw  an  estimated  $2.8  bilUon  out- 
flow while  the  dollar  inflow  from  foreign 
travelers  in  the  United  States  totaled 
only  $1.2  billion.  Simple  arithmetic  tells 
us  that  the  1964  balance-of-payments 
deficit  was  increased  by  $1.6  billion  on 
account  of  American  overseas  travel.  A 
high  percentage  of  American  overseas 
spending  takes  the  form  of  the  purchase 
of  foreign  goods  and  products.  On  June 
30,  the  President  signed  into  law  a  bill 
which  makes  permanent  the  temporary 
$100  limit  on  the  value  of  duty-free  pur- 
chases which  returning  American  trav- 
elers may  bring  into  the  country.    Had 
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this  legislation,  Public  Law  89-62,  not 
been  signed  into  law  by  June  30.  the  tem- 
porary $100  ceiling  would  have  auto- 
matically returned  to  the  $500  perma- 
nent limit;  our  program  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-pa3mients  deficit  would  have 
received  a  serious  setback.  Calculations 
of  exemptions  will  now  be  based  on  the 
retail  value  of  the  goods  instead  of  the 
wholesale  value  as  will  the  $10  exemp- 
tion on  mail  gifts.  The  limit  on  duty- 
free alcoholic  beverages  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  other  than  U.S.  pos- 
sessions will  be  reduced  from  the  1 -gal- 
Ion  maximum  to  a  1 -quart  maximum. 

INTEBEST    EQUALIZATION    TAX 

Executive-congressional  study  has  by- 
passed no  phase  or  aspect  of  our  eco- 
nomic policy  that  has  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  our  balance-of-pajmients  posture. 
President  Johnson  requested  congres- 
sional approval  of  an  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  on  bank  loans. 
An  interest  equalization  tax  is  a  levy 
imposed  on  foreign  securities,  including 
foreign  stock  and  debt  obligations  ob- 
tained by  Americans  from  foreigners. 
Increases  in  costs  to  American  pur- 
chasers will  be  reflected  in  higher  costs 
to  foreign  borrowers.  In  short,  the  pur- 
pose of  an  interest  equalization  levy  Is 
to  make  the  costs  of  acquiring  capital 
in  the  United  States  comparable  to  those 
prevailing  on  foreign  capital  markets. 
Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  of- 
fered lower  interest  rates.  By  alining 
U.S.  and  foreign  capital  Interest  rates, 
foreign  demands  for  our  capital  are  ex- 
pected to  decline  and  thereby  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  American  dollars 
out  of  the  country. 

Since  its  initial  application  in  July  of 
1963,  the  interest  equalization  tax  has 
contributed  to  a  substantial  curtailment 
of  the  dollar  outflow.  Further  savings 
can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  interest 
equalization  measure.  Public  Law  89- 
243  extends  this  tax  through  July  31, 
1967,  and  broadens  its  coverage  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  foreign  bonds 
maturing  in  1  to  3  years.  Prior  to  this 
action,  only  foreign  bonds  with  a  matur- 
ity period  of  more  than  3  years  were  as- 
sessed- 

ANTTTRTTST  EXEMPTIONS 

We  know  that  our  persistent  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  will  not  be  brought 
imder  satisfactory  control  until  we  ftre 
able  to  engage  the  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness investors  in  limiting  loans  and  in- 
vestments abroad.  Full  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  our  lending  institutions  re- 
quires assurance  that  the  imposition  of 
credit  restraints  will  not  result  in  viola- 
tion of  antitrust  laws.  Public  Law  89- 
175  assures  the  investment  commiuiity 
that  participation  In  voluntary  credit 
curtailment  plans  requested  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  Executive  will  ex- 
clude involvement  in  antitrust  violation 
suits. 

Revisions  In  our  gold  reserve  require- 
ments, in  the  limits  of  duty-free  foreign 
purchases  allowed  to  returning  American 
tourists,  the  renewal  and  expansion  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  legislation, 
plus  antitrust  exemptions  to  American 
business  Investors  represent  sound  ef- 


forts to  alleviate  undue  pressures  on  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  and  simultaneous- 
ly effect  a  reduction  in  the  gap  between 
American  expenditures  and  earnings 
abroad. 

EXCISE  TAX  HEDUCTIONS 

All  phases  of  our  economic  policy  must 
be  constantly  and  critically  reviewed; 
every  aspect  of  our  economic  program 
must  be  justifiable  in  terms  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  national  economic 
goals. 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  poses  the 
challenges  of  "useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities, including  self-employment  for 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work, 
and  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power." 

With  the  explicit  puiTX)se  of  further- 
ing these  aims  and  aspirations,  a  major 
tax  cut  was  introduced  in  1964.  The 
consequences  of  this  tax  reduction  have 
been  favorable;  unemployment  has 
steadily  decreased,  while  Income,  pro- 
duction, and  employment  levels  have 
Increased.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  are  experiencing  our  fifth  con- 
secutive year  of  unequaled  economic 
achievement,  our  general  prosperity  is 
not  shared  by  all;  the  doors  to  self -em- 
ployment opportunities  and  satisfying, 
gainful  work  are  not  yet  open  to  all. 
What  is  more,  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  economic  structure  falls  short  of  its 
potential.  We  cannot  be  content;  we 
cannot  boast  of  our  accomplishments 
until  the  fruits  of  our  prosperity  and  the 
bounty  of  our  unparalleled  economic 
heights  are  fully  and  equally  distributed 
among  all  Americans. 

To  stimulate  investment  and  to  en- 
courage continued  economic  growth 
while  maintaining  stability,  the  Federal 
excise  tax  schedule  has  been  revamped 
through  Public  Law  89-44.  This  tax 
revision  will  phase  out  most  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  over  a  5 -year  period,  beginning 
June  22,  1965,  and  ending  January  1, 
1969.  Certain  general  assessments  will 
remain  In  effect  after  the  latter  date  and 
will  Include  the  following:  a  1  percent 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles.  Federal  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  alcohol,  and  regulatory  levies  on 
narcotics,  gambling,  and  firearms.  Us- 
ers' charges  will  be  adjusted  In  an  effort 
to  transfer  the  cost  burden  from  the  gen- 
erality of  taxpayers  to  the  beneficiaries 
and  users  of  a  wide  range  of  SF>ecial  serv- 
ices and  facilities  provided  by  our  high- 
way, aviation,  and  Inland  waterway 
programs. 

Since  the  excise  tax  reduction  wUl 
make  its  impact  felt  In  households  and 
businesses  across  the  Nation,  I  wish  to 
outline  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
scheduled  reduction-repeal  schedule. 

First-phase  changes,  effective  June  22, 
1965,  Include: 

Elimination  of  retail  excise  taxes  on 
furs,  jewelry,  toilet  articles,  luggage,  and 
handbags; 

Reduction  of  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  automobiles  from 
the  current  10  percent  to  7  percent,  ret- 
roactive on  all  consumer  purchases  of 
autos  as  of  May  15, 1965 ; 

Repeal  of  manufacturers'  excise  taxes 
on  business  machines,  radios,  television 
sets,  phonographic  equipment,  fountain 
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pens,  ball  point  pens,  mechanical  pen- 
cils, matches,  lighters,  playing  cards 
and  sporting  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  fishing  equipment; 

First-phase  changes,  effective  July  i, 
1965,  Include  repeal  of  excise  levies  on 
safe  deposit  boxes,  coin-operated  amuse- 
ment devices,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  ta- 
bles, and  membership  fees  in  clubs  orga- 
nized after  July  1.  1965. 

An  estimated  $1.8  billion  reduction  will 
result  from  these  first-phase  changes. 

Second-phase  changes,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966.  Include: 

Reduction  of  the  tax  on  local  and  long 
distance  telephone  service  and  teletype- 
writer service  from  the  current  10  per- 
cent to  3  percent; 

Repeal  of  excise  tax  on  private  com- 
iT  unications  telephone  service  includ- 
ing such  service  when  connected  with 
general  telephone  networks; 

Elimination  of  excise  tax  on  admis- 
sions to  racing  events,  athletic  events, 
concerts,  movies,  theater  performances, 
cabarets,  and  club  dues,  effective  Decem- 
ber 31, 1965.  to  accommodate  New  Year's 
Lve  users; 

Removal  of  documentary  stamp  taxes 
on  issuance  and  transfer  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  deeds  of  conveyance; 

Repeal  of  manufacturers'  tax  on  lubri- 
cating oil.  with  the  exception  of  that  used 
ii  highway  vehicles; 

Repeal  of  manufactures'  tax  on  elec- 
tric light  bulbs,  and  automobile  acces- 
sories and  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
those  accessories  and  parts  used  chiefly 
in  trucks; 

Repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  manufac- 
tured tobacco; 

Repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  telegraph 
and  wire  services. 

An  estimated  $1.6  billion  reduction  will 
result  from  these  second-phase  changes. 

Third  through  fifth-phase  changes, 
spanning  the  period  beginning  January 
1,  1967,  and  ending  January  1,  1969, 
include: 

Reduction  of  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  automobiles  to  4 
percent  effective  January  1,  1967,  2  per- 
cent effective  January  1,  1968,  and  to  a 
permanent  1 -percent  level  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969; 

Reduction  of  the  tax  on  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  service  and  tele- 
tsTJewrlter  service  to  2  percent  effective 
January  1,  1967,  to  1  percent  effective 
January  1,  1968,  and  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  tax  on  this  type  of  service  ef- 
fective January  1,  1969; 

Elimination  of  real  estate  conveyance 
taxes  effective  January  1.  1968. 

An  estimated  $1.3  billion  reduction  will 
result  from  the  third  through  fifth  phase 
changes  In  the  excise  tax  schedule. 

Other  major  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation resulted  in  the  following  actions: 

Seventy  million  dollars  In  highway 
user  charges  were  transferred  from  the 
general  revenues  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

Levies  placed  on  cigarettes,  distilled 
spirits,  wines,  ana  beer  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war  effort  have  been  made  per- 
manent. These  Korean  regulatory  rates 
were  subject  to  automatic  annual  re- 
evaluatlons;  the  time  and  cost  factors  In- 
volved In  the  yearly  extension  of  these 
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revenues  all  but  canceled  out  the  returns 
achieved. 

The  5-percent  excise  tax  on  air  travel 
v/as  made  permanent.  Under  ciurent 
law,  this  levy  was  subject  to  automatic 
annual  review.  It  has  been  fixed  at  the 
5-percent  level  In  line  with  the  Px-esiden- 
tlal  objective  of  guaranteeing  that  users 
of  the  airways  bear  their  fair  share  of 
aii'way  costs. 

The  $14  billion  Income  tax  cut  of  1964 
swelled  the  volume  of  consumer  piu- 
chases  by  $28  billion;  business  Invest- 
ments, In  turn.  Increased  by  approxi- 
mately $6V2  billion.  Greater  consumer 
purchases  and  increased  business  invest- 
ments resulted  in  expanded  production 
schedules  and  the  subsequent  creation 
of  2  million  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  are  confident  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  estimated  $4.7  billion  excise 
tax  reduction  will  serve  as  an  additional 
stimulus  for  greater  consumer  purchas- 
ing and  greater  business  development 
and  expansion.  We  are  equally  confident 
that  the  excise  tax  revision  represents 
a  worthwhile  Investment  whose  returns 
will  be  manifold  in  the  advancement  of 
our  goal  of  full  employment  within  the 
framework  of  a  progressive,  dynamic, 
and  healthy  economy. 

COINAGE    ACT    OF    1965 

The  growing  shortage  in  the  world's 
sliver  supplies  has  had  Its  Impact  on 
the  American  currency  system.  The 
Treasury  Staff  Silver  and  Coinage  Study 
revealed  that.  In  the  period  from  1960 
through  1964,  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  annually  consumed  an  average  of 
410  million  ounces  of  sliver  while  they 
annually  produced  an  average  of  210 
million  ounces.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  legislation  authoriz- 
ing measures  which  would  avert  any  im- 
pending nationwide  silver  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  that  we  expect 
to  use  an  estimated  10,000  tons  of  this 
precious  metal  to  meet  our  1965  coinage 
needs.  This  demand  alone  will  exceed 
this  year's  free  world  production  of  new 
sliver. 

Sliver  Is  a  vital  commodity  In  many 
industrial,  research,  and  national  defense 
endeavors.  In  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry,  silverware,  mirrors,  and  photo- 
graphic supplies;  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  dentistry,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  nuclear  submarine 
batteries,  supersonic  jets,  and  solid  fuel 
rockets,  sliver  plays  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant role.  Tlie  dictates  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  left  us  only  one  feas- 
ible solution  and  workable  course  of  ac- 
tion; new  coinage  policies  had  to  be 
adopted  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  silver 
content  of  our  coins,  thereby  freeing 
greater  quantities  of  the  metal  for  In- 
dustrial and  research  usage. 

Accordingly,  under  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965,  dimes  and  quarters  with  no  sliver 
content  will  be  minted  and  distributed. 
The  new  10-cent  and  25-cent  pieces  will 
be  composed  of  a  cupronlckel-clad  alloy. 
Resembling  our  familiar  dimes  and 
quarters  In  design  and  diameter,  the  new 
coins  win  be  composite  coins  containing 
75  percent  copper  and  25  percent  nickel 
bonded  to  a  pure  copper  core.  Presently 
these  denominations  contain  a  90-per- 


cent silver  content.  Half  dollars  will  be 
composite  coins  as  well;  makeup  of  the 
new  50-cent  pieces  will  find  the  outer 
layers  of  high-silver  content  alloy — 80 
percent  sliver  to  20  percent  copper — 
bonded  to  an  Inner  core  of  low-silver  con- 
tent alloy — 21  percent  silver  to  79  per- 
cent copper.  As  with  the  dimes  and 
quarters,  the  outward  appearance  of 
these  new  disks  will  remain  essentially 
unchanged.  The  content  difference, 
however,  will  bring  about  a  reduction 
from  90  to  40  percent  in  the  silver 
content. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  national  decision- 
makers abreast  of  relevant  technological 
developments  and  estimates  of  national 
and  international  metal  supplies,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965  creates  a  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Coinage.  This  Commission 
will  review  currency  problems  as  they 
arise  and  offer  recommendations  as  to 
policy  revisions  which  will  aid  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  silver  supplies  and  de- 
mands. 

The  obsolescence  of  precious  sliver  as 
a  basis  for  our  Nation's  currency  system 
Is  now  common  knowledge.  A  173-year- 
old  American  tradition  must  yield  to 
contemporary  considerations;  a  pang  of 
nostalgia  touches  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  patriotic  Americans.  The  prestige  of 
the  American  sliver  piece  Is  recognized 
around  the  world.  We  must  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  prestige  of 
the  American  silver  coin  comes  from  the 
purchasing  power  that  It  represents  and 
not  from  the  percentage  of  precious 
metals  which  It  contains.  When  the  new 
coins  join  those  already  In  circulation, 
they  too  will  enjoy  the  dignity,  respect, 
and  prestige  of  our  173-year-old  coinage 
heritage  because  their  full  and  equal  pur- 
chasing power  will  be  as  strong  as  ever. 

HEALTH  CARE  AND  FACILmES 
MEDICAL  CARE-SOCIAL  SEXTCRITT 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  de- 
scribed the  enactment  of  the  medical 
care-social  security  bill  as  "one  of  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  meas- 
ures which  has  been  before  this  or  any 
recent  Congress."  Successful  passage  of 
the  so-called  medicare  legislation  drew  to 
a  close  a  decade  of  frustrated  efforts  to 
establish  a  workable  program  of  insur- 
ance protection  against  the  unpredict- 
able and  often  catastrophic  costs  of  hos- 
pital care  and  related  medical  services 
for  the  elderly. 

Former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze. 
pleaded  the  cause  for  our  senior  citizens 
In  the  following  words : 

It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  facts  of  life 
that  in  old  age,  when  peopie  are  living  on 
substantially  reduced  incomes,  health  costs 
are  much  higher  than  in  younger  years.  And 
since,  as  a  general  rule,  old  people  have  rela- 
tively little  in  the  way  of  resources  that  can 
be  readily  converted  into  cash  and  little  or 
no  possibility  of  gaining  new  income  or 
assets,  many  find  that  their  high  health  costs 
are  too  much  for  them.  The  years  of  security 
and  independence  that  they  had  hoped  for 
and  planned  for  are  spent  In  a  losing  battle 
against  dependence. 

Despite  commendable  efforts  by  the  private 
insurance  industry,  the  voluntary  health  In- 
surance effort  has  not  proved  adaptable  to 


the  almost  universal  need  of  the  aged  for 
adequate  health  insxirance;  few  of  the  aged 
can  afford  to  pay  the  premiums  which  older 
people  must  be  charged  for  broad  health  In- 
surance protection. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  expanded  social 
security  structure,  all  persons  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  with  minor  exceptions, 
will  benefit  from  the  basic  health  insur- 
ance provisions  of  Public  Law  89-97. 
Excluded  from  this  coverage  are  Federal 
employees  covered  by  the  Federal  health 
benefits  program,  aliens  unlawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  and  aliens 
with  residence  of  less  than  5  consecutive 
years  in  this  coimtry.  Also  ineligible  for 
the  expanded  benefits  are  persons  judged 
guilty  of  subversive  crimes  against  the 
Government. 

Financed  in  its  entirety  by  Increased 
social  security  assessments,  the  basic 
health  Insurance  section  of  the  medicare 
program  will  assume  the  costs  of  all 
ordinary.  Inpatient  hospital  services  for 
a  maximum  of  90  days  per  single  illness. 
The  patient  will  pay  the  first  $40  of  costs 
and,  after  60  days  of  hospitalization,  will 
pay  an  additional  $10  daily.  Psychiatric 
hospitalization  is  covered  up  to  a  life- 
time maximum  of  190  days  per  Individ- 
ual, with  no  single  hospital  stay  amount- 
ing to  more  than  60  days. 

After  any  illness  period  Involving  a 
minimum  of  3  inpatient  hospital  days, 
a  person  Is  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  100 
days  of  nursing  home  care.  The  cost  to 
the  patient  Is  $5  dally,  following  the  first 
20  days  in  an  extended-care  facility. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  service  expenses 
are  also  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
medicare  legislation  which  this  Congress 
has  passed.  Patients  will  contribute  the 
initial  $20  toward  meeting  charges  in- 
curred and  20  percent  of  any  remaining 
expenses. 

Posthospital  home-care  visits  made 
by  other  than  a  physician  are  fully  in- 
cluded. Witliin  any  single  period  of  ill- 
ness, the  patient  may  avail  himself  to 
up  to  100  home-care  visits  by  nurses  or 
therapists. 

The  basic  health  insurance  section  of 
Public  Law  89-97  excludes  from  payment 
the  expenses  Incurred  for  the  services  of 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  anesthesiolo- 
gists, pathologists,  and  radiologists. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  medi- 
cal care-social  security  legislation  offers 
supplementary  protection  against  the 
mounting  costs  of  health  protection. 
Unlike  the  basic  health  Insurance  plan, 
the  supplementary  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage is  voluntary.  What  this  means  Is 
that  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older  may 
elect  to  pay  $3  monthly  premiums;  the 
Federal  Government,  in  turn,  will  match 
this  premium  payment.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  cost  to  the  patient  is  paid  after 
an  initial  annual  $50  payment.  No  lim- 
itation is  imposed  on  the  pajmients  made 
for  a  variety  of  services  provided  by  psy- 
chiatrists, dental  surgeons — subject  to 
certain  stipulations — ^anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  radiologists,  surgeons,  and 
physicians.  What  is  more,  these  services 
may  be  rendered  to  the  patient  whether 
in  or  out  of  a  medical  Institution.  An 
additional  100  home-nursing  visits,  over 
and  above  the  number  provided  under 
the  basic  health  insurance  coverage,  are 
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allowed.  Among  other  benefits  accruing 
from  election  cf  the  voluntary  supple- 
mentary health  Insurance  are  the  fol- 
lowing: rental  of  some  types  of  medical 
equipment,  the  cost  of  X-rays,  electro- 
cardio^ams,  laboratory  tests,  stipulated 
ambulance  service  costs,  splints,  iron 
lungs,  artificial  limbs  and  eyes,  and  some 
surgical  dressings. 

Thus  far.  we  have  discussed  some  of 
the  general  provisions  of  the  two  major 
medical  Insurance  proposals  incorporated 
in  the  liberalized  social  security  program. 
These,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made.  The 
significance  and  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion become  apparent  if  we  look  at 
several  additional  provisos. 

Retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  ap- 
proximately 20  million  retired  or  dis- 
abled workers  will  receive  an  increase  of 
7  percent  In  their  monthly  social  security 
cash  benefits.  This  7-percent  increase 
was  granted  to  aflford  some  relief  from 
the  financial  burdens  of  an  increasing 
cost  of  living.  We  have  also  given  effec- 
tive recognition  to  the  needs  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22  who 
are  In  the  process  of  completing  their 
formal  education  and  who  are,  conse- 
quently, not  completely  self-supporting. 
Payment  of  insurance  benefits  for  eligible 
yoimg  people  has  been  extended  beyond 
the  18th  year  through  the  22d  year  pro- 
viding that  the  individual  is  attending 
school  as  a  full-time  student. 

Disability  Insiu-ance  payments  will  be 
forthcoming  to  workers  whose  incapaci- 
tation has  been  or  may  be  for  a  consecu- 
tive 12-month  period.  Prior  to  this  en- 
actment, disability  insurance  payments 
were  allotted  to  workers  whose  recovery 
was  doubtful  or  who  could  not  anticipate 
full  recovery  within  the  near  future.  The 
eligibility  waiting  period  for  disabled 
workers  has  been  shortened  from  the 
current  7  months  to  6  months. 

Limited  cash  benefits  will  now  be  avail- 
able to  aged  persons  who  have  worked 
between  three  and  five  employment 
quarters;  current  law  set  the  minimum 
at  six  quarters. 

Under  this  new  authorization,  eligible 
workers  or  widows  of  eligible  workers  who 
have  reached  their  72d  year  would  be 
entitled  to  a  monthly  allowance  of  $35; 
eligible  wives  would  receive  a  monthly 
cash  allowance  of  $17.50. 

Widows  of  eligible  workers  may  now 
draw  upon  their  benefits  earlier.  Elec- 
tion of  this  early  payment  option  will 
necessarily  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
benefits  allowed.  In  other  words,  an 
eligible  widow  aged  60  may  now  draw 
approximately  17.5  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits her  husband  would  have  received  at 
age  65  if  living.  Should  an  eligible  widow 
elect  to  draw  benefits  upon  reaching  age 
62,  she  would  then  receive  82.5  percent 
of  the  benefits  her  spouse  would  have 
received,  if  living,  at  age  65.  The  retire- 
ment provisions  of  the  present  law  have 
been  made  more  flexible.  We  substituted 
a  $1,200  to  $2,400  income  range  for  the 
existing  $1,200  to  $1,700  range.  We  in- 
creased the  exemptions  on  annual  earn- 
ings of  an  individual  without  his  sacri- 
ficing all  or  part  of  his  social  security 
benefits.  The  first  $1,500  of  annual  earn- 
ings are  completely  clear  of  social  secu- 
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rity  benefit  reductions.  For  each  $2  that 
an  individual  earns  between  $1,500  and 
$2,700,  there  Is  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits; 
above  the  $2,700  figure,  there  is  a  $1  re- 
duction in  benefits  for  each  $1  earned. 

AODmONAI.  HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

Legislative  action  relating  to  the 
health  needs  of  our  people  did  not  stop 
with  the  enactment  of  the  medicare 
program.  Many  very  successful  health 
programs  have  been  extended  and  ex- 
panded; many  very  promising  measures 
have  been  initiated — measures  which  are 
certain  to  aid  us  in  winning  our  battle 
against  disease  and  disability. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  some  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bills  which  we 
approved  and  which  were  signed  into  law 
by  President  Johnson. 

Expiring  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  of  Public  Law  87-868 
were  renewed  and  authorized  continued 
Federal  support  of  a  program  of  mass 
vaccination  protection  against  a  number 
of  diseases  which  constitute  major  pub- 
lic health  hazards.  Through  June  30, 
1968,  local  communities  and  States  will 
be  the  recipients  of  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purchase  of 
vaccine  providing  immunization  against 
tetar^s,  poliomyelitis,  whooping  cough, 
diphtheria,  and  measles.  Prior  to  these 
revisions,  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  vaccination  protection  against 
measles  was  not  included.  Immuniza- 
tion benefits  were  limited  to  children  un- 
der 5  years  of  age;  protection  will  now 
be  available  to  all  preschool  children. 

Public  Law  87-692,  providing  health 
services  for  our  domestic  migratory 
workers,  has  been  extended  through 
June  30,  1968.  Twenty-four  million  dol- 
lars have  been  authorized  for  Federal 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  operating  migratory  worker  family 
health  centers  at  which  seasonal  farm- 
workers and  their  families  may  obtain 
a  broad  range  of  health  services  includ- 
ing the  treatment  of  illness,  injury,  and 
accident,  as  well  as  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care. 

Approval  was  given  to  a  1-year  exten- 
sion, through  June  30,  1966,  of  those 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87-395,  or  the 
Community  Health  Sei-vices  and  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1961,  which  authorizes  Fed- 
eral public  health  grants  to  public,  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  local  communi- 
ties, and  the  States  for  the  completion 
of  studies  relating  to  the  best  ways  of 
improving  outside  the  hospital  care 
methods  for  the  chronically  ill  and  the 
aged  patient.  Those  provisions  of  the 
Community  Health  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Act  relating  to  grants  to  the  States 
for  application  to  general,  dental,  men- 
tal, and  radiological  health  services  as 
well  as  health  services  for  the  chronical- 
ly ill  and  the  aged  will  continue  in  effect 
through  June  30.  1967. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  exciting  and 
lifesaving  discoveries  being  made  by  our 
medical  research  teams,  we  must  pro- 
vide additional,  highly  specialized  health 
research  facilities.  To  assure  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  our  national  research 
effort,  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  was 
extended  and  expanded  to  include  $280 
million  in  authorized  funds  for  the  con- 


struction of  the  necessary  research  ac- 
commodations for  the  fiscal  1966  through 
1969  3-year  period. 

Public  Law  88-164,  or  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963,  was 
broadened  to  provide  for  a  7-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  meet  the  original  costs 
of  manning  community  mental  health 
centers  with  well-trained  professional 
and  technical  staffs.  To  be  awarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
institutions  and  agencies,  the.se  grants 
will  absorb  varying  percentages  of  staff- 
ing expenses  incurred  over  a  51 -month 
period,  ranging  from  75  percent  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  costs 
for  the  first  15  months  of  operation  to 
30  percent  of  such  costs  during  the  last 
12  months.  During  the  fiscal  1966-69 
period,  $73.5  million  will  be  available  for 
these  initial  or  original  grant  awards. 

The  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89- 
239,  which  authorizes  a  3-year,  $340  mil- 
lion  program  of  grants  to  establish  an 
estimated  25  regional  medical  programs 
In  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  related  diseases.  These  pro- 
grams contemplate  cooperative  research 
by  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  phy- 
sicians clinics. 

Public  Law  89-290  authorizes  $775  mil- 
lion for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing matching  grant  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  professional  health  per- 
sonnel, optometrists,  pharmacists,  and 
podiatrists.  This  legislation  also  extends 
for  3  years  the  existing  student  loan  pro- 
gram in  specified  health  fields. 

Also,  it  established  new  4-year  pro- 
grams of  grants  to  improve  teaching  pro- 
grams and  of  scholarships  for  needy  stu- 
dents in  specified  health  professions. 

Public  Law  89-291  authorized  $105 
million  in  grants  to  improve  medical  li- 
brary services  and  facilities  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 

It  has  been  said  that  old  age  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  death.  In  an  era  alive 
with  hopes  for  a  Great  Society  promis- 
ing a  better  quality  of  life  for  all,  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens  offer 
little  more  than  deprivation,  discomfort, 
and  despair. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates 
that  our  population  presently  includes 
more  than  13  million  persons  past  65. 
Population  projections  tell  us  that  this 
number  v/ill  increase  to  25  million  within 
the  next  20  years. 

A  young  nation,  proud  of  its  youth,  its 
zeal,  and  its  pioneer  heritage  cannot  turn 
its  back  on  those  millions  who  share  this 
l:eritage  and  whose  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  greatness  can  never  be  fairly 
assessed  or  fully  appreciated. 

Approximately  one-half  of  our  citi- 
zens over  65  live  in  inferior  and  often 
substandard  housing  facilities.  Thrir 
need  for  adequate  diets,  clothing,  varied 
recreational  facilities,  extended  educa- 
tional opportimities,  and  retraining  pro^ 
grams  equipping  them  to  be  volimteer  or 
wage  earning  workers  in  our  commu- 
nities are  suggestive  of  the  multi-faceted 
tasks  lying  before  us. 
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Tlie  Johnson  administration  and  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  have  recog- 
nized their  responsibility  to  our  senior 
citizens  and  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenges which  a  meaningful  later  life  for 
the  aged  pose.  Legislation  has  been 
signed  into  law  which  creates  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Administration  on  Aging. 
This  new  Administration  on  Aging  will 
coordinate  action  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  administer 
grants,  and  undertake  extensive  research 
studies  to  develop  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  aging  and  by  so 
doing  repay  them  in  part  for  their  con- 
tributions to  a  society  which,  in  the 
Words  of  the  historian  Toynbee,  will  be 
rated  "by  the  respect  and  care  given  its 
elderly  citizens." 

ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

In  my  report  outlining  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress,  I 
stated  that  the  legislative  achievements 
of  that  Congress  in  the  field  of  education 
were  unequivocal  and  exceptional.  The 
amials  of  legislative  history  may  record 
the  88th  Congress  as  the  "Education 
Congress."  During  Its  lifetime,  that 
Congress  passed  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  authorizing  Federal  loans 
and  grants  to  our  public  and  private  col- 
leges for  the  improvement  and  construc- 
tion of  classroom,  laboratory,  and  library 
facilities.  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  was  passed.  Federal  matching 
funds  were  allocated  to  aid  the  States  in 
modernizing  and  enlarging  their  pro- 
grams in  the  teaching  of  job  skills  and 
job  training.  For  a  greatA  number  of 
deserving  students,  amendments  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  provid- 
ed low-interest  loans  and  the  financial 
means  for  completing  educational  pro- 
grams. The  life  of  the  impacted  areas 
program  was  renewed,  and  scores  of 
communities  received  partial  reim- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  any  increase  in  the  costs  of 
school  consti-uction.  maintenance,  and 
OE>erations  brought  about  by  an  influx  of 
Federal  civilian  and  military  personnel. 

Although  the  education  measures 
passed  by  our  predecessor  Congress  were 
progressive  and  far-reaching,  its  per- 
formance is  rivaled  by  the  activities  of 
the  present  Congress.  With  a  strong  and 
smcere  dedication  to  the  principle  that 
all  children  should  be  able  to  attain 
their  full  intellectual  potential,  the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act  was 
passed,  and  became  law — Public  Law 
89-10 — on  April  11.  While  this  act  will 
benefit  school  districts  in  an  estimated 
95  percent  of  our  counties,  special  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  provision  of  full 
and  meaningful  educational  experiences 
to  young  people  from  culturally  deprived 
backgrounds. 

Title  I  contains  a  $1.06  billion  authori- 
zation for  the  fiscal  year  1966  in  grants 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  pay- 
ment to  local  school  districts.  To  bene- 
fit from  Federal  grants,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  must  belong  to  a  school 
district  In  which  the  number  of  school- 
age  children  of  low-income  or  relief 
families  equals  100  or  more  or  is  equiva- 
lent to  3  percent  of  the  total  number  of 


school-age  children.  School-age  chil- 
dren are  defined  as  those  between  5  and 
17  years  of  age;  low-income  families  are 
families  whose  annual  incomes  are  $2,000 
or  less.  Qualifying  local  agencies  will 
receive,  at  maximum,  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  50  percent  of  their  State's  average 
expenditures  per  school  child  times  the 
number  of  school-age  children  from  the 
low-income  factor  families  residing  in 
the  school  district.  Beginning  in  the 
1967  fiscal  year,  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  may  be  awarded  special  incen- 
tive grants  to  be  applied  to  programs 
consistent  with  the  basic  aims  of  this 
legislation.  The  amounts  of  these 
awards  will  be  determined  by  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  cun-ent  agency 
expenditures  over  those  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965. 

Subject  to  final  approval  by  State  and 
Federal  educational  agencies,  local  agen- 
cies will  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  flexibility 
in  the  uses  to  which  these  grants  may  be 
put. 

Title  II — School  Library  Resources  and 
Instructional  Materials— institutes  a  5- 
year  program  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies,  via  the 
States,  for  use  in  the  acquisition  of  text- 
books and  school  libr.:.i.y  resources.  One 
hundred  million  dollars  was  authorized 
under  title  II  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  Each  State's  share  of  the 
total  monetai-y  authorization  will  bear 
the  same  ratio  as  its  number  of  public 
and  nonprofit  elementary-secondary 
school  students  bears  to  the  national  en- 
rollment in  such  schools.  Federal  par- 
ticipation is  limited  to  the  role  of  provid- 
ing funds  for  each  of  the  States.  State 
educational  agencies,  in  cooperation  with 
local  pubUc  school  agencies,  will  deter- 
mine what  types  of  printed  instructional 
materials  and  library  resources  will  be 
purchased.  Federal  funds  will  supply 
nonpublic  schools  with  those  books  and 
materials  which  State  educational  agen- 
cies have  approved  for  distribution  in  the 
public  schools. 

Title  III — Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services — establishes  a  5- 
year  program  of  Federal  grants  for  sup- 
plementai-y  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices. One  hundred  million  dollars  have 
been  authorized  under  title  III  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  Each 
State  will  receive  a  basic  allocation  of 
$200,000.  Remaining  moneys  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis :  50  percent  according  to  the 
number  of  school-age  children  in  a 
State— compared  to  the  national  total— 
and  50  percent  according  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  This 
title  seeks  to  pi-ovide  those  educational 
services  and  facilities  unavailable  In 
quality  and  quantity  In  our  Nation's 
elementary-secondary  school  system. 
Among  the  many  programs  for  which 
these  funds  may  be  used  are:  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  remedial  In- 
struction, psychological  and  social 
work  services  to  enable  persons  to 
participate  in  educational  programs,  spe- 
cial educational  projects  for  nonschool 
session  periods,  academic  and  vocational 
education  for  adults,  specialized  equip- 
ment and  Instruction  for  advanced  sci- 
entific subjects,  foreign  languages,  and 


other  courses  not  offered  in  the  local 
schools,  or  which  couui  be  better  taught 
In  one  central  location,  sj^gcialized  equip- 
ment and  instruction  for  the  handi- 
capped and  for  preschool  age  youngsters, 
specially  qualified  personnel  for  tempo- 
rary teaching  assignments,  special  pro- 
grams for  persons  isolated  from  normal 
educational  opportunities,  including 
home-study  courses,  visiting  teachers, 
and  mobile  education  units,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  radio  and  tel- 
evision. 

Title  rv — Educational  Research  and 
Training — amends  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  by  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
colleges,  universities,  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, and  to  individuals  for  research, 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field 
of  education  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  derived  from  this  educa- 
tion research.  Recipients  of  such  grants 
may  utilize  these  funds  to  establish  and 
maintain  research  tralneeshlps.  Intern- 
ships, personnel  exchanges,  and  predoc- 
toral  fellowships  for  training  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  education. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  stimu- 
late and  assist  the  States  in  strengthen- 
ing the  leadership  resources  of  their 
educational  agencies  and  to  assist  those 
agencies  In  the  establishment  and  Im- 
provement of  programs  to  identify  and 
meet  their  educational  needs.  Ten  mil- 
lion dollars  in  grants  were  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

In  his  education  message  to  the  Con- 
gi-ess,  President  Johnson  said: 

In  the  life  of  the  Individual,  education  Is 
always  an  unfinished  task.  And  in  the  life 
of  this  Nation,  the  advancement  of  education 
is  a  continuing  chaUenge. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  we  have  accepted  this 
continuing  challenge  and  renewed  our 
commitment  to  equaUty  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  young  people. 

Title  I  authorizes  a  program  of  match- 
ing grants  to  assist  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  in  continuing  a^id  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  adult  education  and 
extension  programs  and  strengthening 
their  resources  to  cope  effectively  with 
present  community  problems,  Including 
housing,  poverty,  youth  opportunities, 
and  education. 

Authorizations  of  $25  million  for  fiscal 
1966,  and  $50  million  annually  for  fiscal 
1967  and  1968  have  been  approved. 

Title  II  authorizes  a  program  of  basic 
grants  and  supplemental  grants  to  assist 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  raising 
their  standards  of  their  library  resources. 

Appropriations  of  $50  million  annually 
during  the  1966-68  fiscal  period  have 
been  approved  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
documents,  periodicals,  phonograph  rec- 
ords, and  similar  library  resources. 

This  title  also  authorizes  a  program 
of  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  the  training  of  persons  in  librar- 
ianship.  Appropriations  of  $15  million 
annually  have  been  approved  for  a  3- 
year  library  sendee  training  and  research 
program. 
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Title  III  initiates  a  1-year  program, 
with  funds  of  $55  million,  to  improve  the 
academic  quality  of  our  Nation's  "devel- 
oping institutions."  The  costs  of  cooper- 
ative projects  including  faculty  exchange 
and  improvement  plans  between  develop- 
ing institutions  and  other  colleges  and 
universities  and  agencies  could  be  cov- 
ered under  this  provision. 

Title  in  also  authorizes  a  national 
teaching  fellowship  program  to  en- 
courage outstanding  graduate  students 
to  join  the  staffs  of  these  developing  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Title  IV  authorizes  a  program  of  un- 
dergraduate scholarships  of  up  to  $800 
per  year  for  academically  qualified,  needy 
students. 

Annual  appropriations  of  $70  million 
In  first-year  grants  have  been  approved 
for  the  fiscal  1966-68  period  together 
with  necessary  funds  to  continue  each 
grant  for  the  next  3  academic  years. 

Title  rv  also  authorizes  the  release  of 
Federal  moneys  for  the  establishment  of 
State  and  nonprofit  institution  student 
loan  insurance  funds  and  allows  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  insure 
against  losses  loans  made  to  eligible 
students  unable  to  secure  comparable 
loan  terms  elsewhere. 

Title  IV  also  amends  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  strengthen 
"critical  subject"  instruction  and 
broaden  institutes  for  teacher  training. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Teacher  Corps  of  specially 
trained  experienced  teaching  personnel 
to  augment  existing  staffs  in  schools 
drawing  their  enrollments  from  low-in- 
come areas. 

This  title  also  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  fellowships  and 
grants  to  advance  certain  graduate  study 
programs. 

Title  VI  authorizes  a  program  of 
matching  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  acquisition  of  educational 
equipment  and  media. 

Title  VII  authorizes  a  100-percent  In- 
crease In  current  1966  fiscal  year  funds 
for  the  construction  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  academic  facilities  under 
the  terms  of  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOB   THE    DEAF 

June  8  was  the  date  for  the  signing 
law — Public  Law  36 — by  President  John- 
son of  a  bill  establishing  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  In  all 
of  the  United  States  there  is  only  one 
postsecondary  liberal  arts  facility  ad- 
ministering to  the  special  needs  of  our 
deaf  young  people — Gallaudet  College  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Postsecondary  voca- 
tional training  and  educational  facilities 
are  virtually  nonexistent.  Deaf  young- 
sters are  expected  to  receive  their  tech- 
nical training  in  schools  attended  pri- 
marily by  hard-of-hearing  students. 
Generally  speaking,  such  arrangements 
have  proven  unsatisfactory  because  of 
the  serious  communications  problems 
which  arise.  Dropout  rates  among 
those  suffering  from  hearing  impair- 
ments are  high  and  lack  of  educational 
training  causes  a  large  percentage  of  the 
deaf  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled. 

The  Congress  heard  and  responded  to 
the  pleas  of  the  deaf  and  of  those  who 


have  a  keen  interest  in  their  welfare.  We 
authorized  appropriations  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
postsecondary  technical  institution  for 
the  deaf.  After  consultation  with  a  12- 
member  national  advisory  board,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  enter  into  agreement  with 
any  institution  of  higher  education  for 
the  establislmient  and  construction  of 
this  Institute. 

The  deaf  have  long  been  deprived  of 
the  educational  opportunities  which  are 
essential  stepping  stones  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  A  nation  that 
strives  for  greatness  cannot  expect  to 
attain  its  goal  as  long  as  it  deprives  itself 
of  the  valuable  contributions  of  a  deserv- 
ing segment  of  our  national  community. 

VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION   AND   TRAINING 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  ex- 
panding the  program  of  aid  to  the  States 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons.  We  authorized  $1,005,000  for 
3  years  through  fiscal  year  1968. 

Public  Law  89-287  provides  for  Federal 
insurance  of  loans  to  high  school  grad- 
uates, and  direct  loans  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  to  exceed  $1,500  per  year,  to 
finance  tuition  at  business,  trade,  tech- 
nical, and  other  vocational  schools. 

CIGARETTE    LABEI^ING 

The  results  of  months  and  years  of 
medical  studies  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween prolonged  tobacco  smoking  and 
health  were  made  public  in  Januai-y  of 
1964  in  the  "Report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health."  In  this  report,  Luther  L. 
Terry,  former  Sui^eon  General  of  the 
United  States,  voiced  the  warning  that 
"cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  hazard 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  United 
States  to  warrant  appropriate  remedial 
action."  Extensive  studies  produced 
sufficient  corroborating  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
tinued smoking  of  cigarettes  is  a  con- 
tributory factor  in  the  high  mortality 
toll  taken  annually  by  a  host  of  specific 
diseases. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  this  Congress 
that  concrete  measures  should  be  enacted 
to  assure  that  the  American  public  is 
adequately  and  continually  informed  of 
the  far-reaching  consequences  inherent 
in  prolonged  cigarette  consumption. 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  each  ciga- 
rette package,  carton,  or  similar  contain- 
er must  bear  the  statement:  "Caution: 
Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to 
Your  Health."  This  warning  message 
must  be  conspicuous,  legible,  and  readily 
distinguishable  from  other  printed  mate- 
rial appearing  on  cigarette  packages, 
cartons,  or  similar  containers.  While  the 
specific  format — size,  color,  and  loca- 
tion— of  this  warning  label  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  tobacco  manufactur- 
ers, final  approval  of  these  specifics  will 
rest  with  the  Justice  Department. 

Within  a  year  and  a  half  after  this  leg- 
islation becomes  operative,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  results  afforded  by  pres- 
ent and  future  study  of  the  causal  rela- 
tionship between  specific  diseases  and 
prolonged  cigarette  addiction,  together 


with  recommendations  for  possible  legis- 
lation. The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  been  assigned  to  en- 
force these  measures,  violation  of  which 
will  result  in  an  imposition  of  a  $10,000 
fine  on  the  guilty  party  or  parties. 

DRUG  CONTROLS 

The  illegal  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  have  reached  alarming 
proportions.  To  protect  fully  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  from  those  who 
are  without  scruples  and  without  con- 
cern for  the  human  misery  in  which  they 
traffic,  national  controls  must  be  made 
more  comprehensive  and  more  stringent. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Repre- 
sentative Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  9  billion  barbi- 
turates and  amphetamine  pills  and 
tablets  annually  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  sold  illegally. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  the  misuse  of  drugs 
and  to  regulate  depressant,  stimulant, 
hallucinatory,  and  counterfeit  drugs,  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  has  been 
expanded  to  include  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1965.  In  addition  to 
defining  broadly  the  categories  of  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs  and 
strengthening  the  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  this  sphere,  these  amendments  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture,  compounding, 
sale,  delivery,  or  disposal  of  the  deline- 
ated categories  by  other  than  a  carefully 
specified  group  of  persons.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  licensed  practitioners,  pre- 
scribing, such  drugs  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  practice,  those  engaged  In 
the  legitimate  manufacture,  compound- 
ing, sale,  delivery,  or  disposal  of  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs  must  maintain 
for  a  3-year  period  and  make  readily 
available  to  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare inspectors  the  required  records, 
stock  samples,  and  quarters  used  for  the 
above  activities. 

Tight  restrictions  relating  to  prescrip- 
tions for  barbiturates,  amphetamines, 
and  other  psychotoxlc  drugs  have  been 
made  retroactive  in  their  application  and 
prohibit  the  filling  or  refilling  of  prescrip- 
tions after  6  months  from  the  original 
date  of  Issuance.  No  similar  drug  pre- 
scription orders  may  be  refilled  more 
than  five  times  without  the  approval  and 
verification  of  need  by  the  issuing  prac- 
titioner. 

Public  Law  89-74  or  the  Drug  Control 
Amendments  Act  of  1965  is  the  legisla- 
tive embodiment  of  a  commitment  by  this 
administration  to  Insure  the  use  of  drugs 
as  therapeutic  agents  to  diminish  the 
human  suffering  of  sickness,  pain,  and 
disease,  and  not  as  debasing  masters  to 
Increase  the  suffering  of  mankind. 

SECURITY    OF   THE    INDIVIDUAL 
LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE 

The  Nation  has  witnessed  a  prolifera- 
tion in  the  incidence  of  cilminal  acts — 
acts  which  have  increased  at  a  rate  five 
times  that  of  our  population  increase 
since  1958.  The  problem  of  preventing 
and  combating  crime  has  reached  major 
proportions.  The  causes  of  crime  are 
many  and  complex;  the  breadth  of  the 
crime  problem  is  nationwide,  for  the  mo- 
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bility  of  our  criminal  element  ignores  the 
borders  of  local  and  State  subdivisions. 
To  cope  successfully  with  the  activities 
of  the  criminal  element  within  our  so- 
ciety, local.  State,  and  Federal  author- 
ities must  join  in  a  partnership  to  check 
and  control  behavioral  patterns  endan- 
gering the  welfare  of  our  citizeni-y.  We 
feel  that  the  rethinking  of  all  aspects  of 
the  criminal  process  will  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  "projects  designed  to  develop  or 
demonstrate  effective  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, controlling  the  incidence  of  lawless- 
ness, and  promoting  respect  for  law.  To 
this  end,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
agencies,  and  institutions  for  studies  per- 
tinent to  law  enforcement  problems  and 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  training  of 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Ten  million 
dollars  in  Federal  moneys  have  been  au- 
thorized for  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    AND    YOITTH    OFFENSES 
CONTROL 

Changing  social  conditions,  especially 
the  overall  process  of  urbanization,  have 
spawned  socially  unacceptable  behavior 
among  our  youth  as  well  as  among 
adults.  In  1961,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act,  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  agencies,  or  in- 
stitutions for  the  demonstration  of  "new 
techniques  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
control,  for  the  training  of  personnel 
working  with  youth  and  youth  problems, 
and  technical  assistance  to  communities 
seeking  to  combat  delinquency  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  valuable  infonna- 
tion." 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  the 
enactment  of  any  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation could  bring  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  youthful  mis- 
behavior. Nevertheless,  difficulty  in  solu- 
tion does  not  justify  avoidance,  com- 
placency, or  inaction.  On  the  contrary 
it  poses  a  challenge  to  men  and  women  in 
many  fields  of  learning  to  apply  their 
skills  and  their  knowledge  in  a  united 
effort  to  develop  progressive  approaches 
to  an  effective  counterattack  on  the  social 
conditions  that  foster  delinquency. 
Demonstration  and  training  programs 
that  will  bring  to  the  foreground  such 
promising  and  progressive  approaches 
must  be  initiated  and  continued. 

Public  Law  89-69  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  that  Is  currently  being 
made  by  extending  through  June  30. 
1967,  the  life  of  the  Juvenile  DeUnqunecy 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  and  pro- 
viding authorizations  of  $6.5  million  for 
the  1966  fiscal  year  and  $10  million  for 
the  1967  fiscal  period. 

PRISONER    REHABILirATION 

Our  efforts  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
the  individual  will  fall  short  of  success  If 
we  limit  our  attention  to  any  one  or  two 
phases  of  the  criminal  problem.  We 
must  extend  our  support  across  the  en- 
tire spectrum — from  the  causes  of  crime 
tunong  juveniles  and  adults  to  the  all- 


impoi*tant  questions  of  methods  and  per- 
sonnel employed  in  correctional  reha- 
bilitation. 

The  objective  of  prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion is  to  return  to  the  community  men 
and  women  who  will  again  contribute  to 
society  in  a  meaningful  and  productive 
way.  Correctional  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques must  attempt  to  make  first  of- 
fenders last  offenders;  correctional  re- 
habilitation techniques  which  fail  to 
accomplish  this  goal  must  yield  to  new 
and  more  effective  reorientation  methods. 
Operating  within  tins  framework,  the 
Congress  favorably  acted  upon  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  trial  of  several  very 
promising  programs  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  Federal  prisoners.  We  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  Federal  prisoners  to  take  part  in 
community  "work  release"  endeavors. 
Participants  will  be  allowed  to  go  to 
training  or  work  locations  and  then  re- 
turn to  their  confinement  quarters  at 
night  or  when  not  actually  employed. 
This  new  approach  is  justified  in  terms  of 
the  invaluable  employment  experience 
which  on-the-job  training  can  offer,  the 
financial  support  which  earnings  will 
bring  to  the  families  of  these  prisoners, 
and  in  the  community  acceptance  ex- 
tended to  the  individual. 

A  maximum  of  30  days  of  unsuper- 
vised emergency  or  rehabilitation  leave 
may  be  granted  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  Federal  prisoners  for  legitimate  and 
"compassionate"  reasons  consonant  with 
the  public  welfare.  By  granting  fur- 
loughs to  trusted  prisoners  in  order  that 
they  may  visit  dying  or  critically  ill  rela- 
tives, attend  the  funeral  services  of  rel- 
atives, obtain  medical  treatment  unavail- 
able witliin  the  limits  of  the  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  for  interviews  with  po- 
tential employers,  we  are  bolstering  the 
rehabilitation  process  by  assuring  the 
individual  that,  if  worthy,  he  will  hav^ 
the  trust  of  those  about  him.  We  are 
also  denying  that  a  man  is  "marked"  for 
life  by  virtue  of  misguided  past  actions. 

Based  on  our  past  successful  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders, we  hope  that  the  assignment  of 
adult  offenders  to  prerelease,  resident 
treatment  centers  of  "halfway"  houses 
will  ease  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  rigidity  of  institutional  confinement 
to  the  contrasting  atmosphere  of  the 
home  and  the  community. 

CORRECTIONAL    BEHABrLITATION    PERSONNEL 

To  a  very  high  degree,  the  success  of 
all  of  our  reorientation  programs  depends 
on  the  dedication  and  training  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  rehabilitation  personnel. 
Of  their  dedication  we  can  well  say  that 
it  is  complete,  but  all  too  often  forgotten 
and  unappreciated.  To  reduce  the 
shortage  in  professional  manpower,  the 
Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  authorized,  with  the 
advice  of  a  12-man  Advisory  Council  on 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Training,  to 
award  grants  for  a  nationv.'ide  analysis 
and  rccvaluation  of  the  problem  and  the 
means  of  solving  the  lack  of  qualified 
manpower.  Appropriations  of  $500,000 
have  been  authorized  for  these  studies 
for  the  1966  fiscal  year:  $800,000  has 
been  approved  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968. 


HOUSING    AND   URBAN    DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

The  pressing  needs  of  residents  of  our 
urban-suburban  communities  confront 
us  with  perhaps  the  greatest  cliallenge  of 
the  day.  The  onrush  of  the  tide  of  ur- 
banization has  already  swelled  the  num- 
ber of  metropolitan  area  inhabitants  to 
70  percent  of  our  population;  this  tidal 
wave  has  not  yet  reached  its  peak.  In 
its  wake  has  followed  a  labyrinth  of 
problems — problems  pertaining  to  mass 
transportation  systems,  educational  in- 
.stitutions,  water  supplies,  medical  care, 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  housing 
units. 

In  calling  upon  us  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can society  a  Great  Society,  oiw  Presi- 
dent stated  that  "our  society  will  never 
be  great  until  our  cities  are  great."  I  do 
not  think  that  our  cities  will  be  great 
until  the  magnitude  aiKi  complexity  of 
their  problems  are  challenged  by  all  the 
boldness,  determination,  and  creative 
energies  that  we  can  apply  to  their  solu- 
tion. Boldness,  determination,  imagina- 
tion, and  concert  in  planning  character- 
ize the  administration-sponsored  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Since  this  law  will  affect  the  daily  live.s 
of  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  people. 
I  should  like  to  diccuss  some  of  the 
significant  provisions  incorporated  in 
this  legislation. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  loans, 
w  ith  ceilings  of  $10  million  for  individual 
projects,  will  become  available  for  pri- 
vate land  acquisition  and  site-better- 
ment undertakings. 

Veterans  who  have  not  taken  part  in 
existing  VA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  home  mort- 
gage loans.  No  downp>ayment  will  be  re- 
quiied  on  the  fli-st  $15,000  of  the  loan; 
a  10-percent  downpayment  will  be  re- 
quired for  loans  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  and  a  15 -percent  downpayment 
will  be  required  on  loans  of  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000. 

Aimed  Sei-vices  personnel  may  now 
receive  Federal  Housing  Administration 
insured  loans  of  $30,000  instead  of  the 
previous  $20,000  maximum.  A  3-percent 
downpayment  will  be  required  on  the 
initial  $15,000,  10  p>ercent  on  amounts 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000.  and  15  per- 
cent down  on  loans  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000. 

Federal  urban  renewal  programs  will 
continue  over  the  next  4 -year  period 
with  the  authorization  of  additional  ap- 
propriations totaling  $2.9  billion. 

Two-thirds  of  the  costs  of  leveling  or 
demolishing  unsafe  or  condemned  dwell- 
ings in  urban  renewal  areas  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  demolition  grants. 

Appropriations  totahng  $100  million 
have  been  authorized  for  rehabilitation 
loan  funds;  termination  date  for  this 
phase  of  urban  renewal  activities  was  set 
for  October  1, 1969. 

Renewal  and  restoration  of  nonresi- 
dent structures  will  receive  increased 
moneys. 

A  guarantee  of  rental  payments  by 
small  businesses  forced  to  relocate  as  a 
result  cf  m-ban  renewal  projects  or  high- 
way construction  plans  will  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 
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Low-rental  public  housing  benefits  will 
be  continued  through  October  1,  1969; 
Increased  authorizations  totaling  $47 
million  annually  will  go  to  the  comple- 
tion of  more  than  50,000  units  yearly 
during  the  lifetime  of  this  program. 

Federally  owned  housing  complexes 
may  be  sold  to  nonproflt  or  local  housing 
agencies  if  continued  use  will  provide 
shelter  at  low-rental  rates. 

College  housing  construction  funds 
have  been  increased  by  $300  million  an- 
nually through  the  1968  fiscal  year. 
Vocational  and  technical  institutions  op- 
erating under  the  auspices  of  4-year, 
accredited,  degree-awardmg  colleges  and 
•xiniversities  will  be  eligible  for  housing 
construction  loans. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
tyrants  will  be  available  to  qualifying 
community  agencies  undertaking  the 
construction  of  sewer  facil'ties,  water 
storage,  distribution,  or  purification  fa- 
cilities, and  health,  recreation,  social 
service  centers,  or  related  community 
facilities. 

State  and  local  agencies  will  be  eligible 
for  contracts  totaling  $310  million  for 
the  creation  of  open-land  areas  in  urban 
communities  and  for  urban  landscaping 
and  beautification  projects. 

Current  rural  housing  programs  will 
be  continued  for  an  additional  4-year 
period  through  October  of  1969.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  teen  au- 
•  thorized  to  establish  a  low-interest,  in- 
sured loan  program  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  dwellings. 

The  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
is  expected  to  give  further  consideration 
to  the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  pro- 
gram of  rent  supplement  payment  to 
low-income  famil'es. 

As  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
measures  enacted  during  this  session,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  paves  the  way  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments — action  that  will  improve 
the  standards  of  living  within  our  metro- 
politan societies. 

Passage  of  this  historic  legislation  Is 
our  substantive  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  urbanization.  In  its  success  lies  our 
vision  of  the  American  city  as  "a  place 
v.-here  future  generations  will  come,  not 
only  to  live  but  to  live  the  good  life." 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSIXG    AND   T7RBAN    DEVELOP- 
MFNr 

To  coordinate  all  executive  depart- 
ment and  aU  Federal  agency  functions 
or  activities  directly  affecting  urban- 
subui-ban  problems  and  to  assure  plan- 
ning for  the  sound  development  of  our 
metropolitan  areas,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  establishing  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  Department  will  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appointed  by  the 
President  and  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIOXAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

In  the  11 -State  Appalachian  Mountain 
region  of  our  Nation,  poverty  among 
plenty  is  a  harsh  reality.  More  than 
16  million  Americans  reside  in  an  area 
blessed  with  an  invaluable  store  of  nat- 
ural resources.     Yet  millions  of  these 


Americans  have  been  bypassed  by  the 
full  rewards  of  our  Nation's  economic 
growth  and  general  well-being.  Lack 
of  individual  and  collective  resourceful- 
ness, determination,  and  concern  does 
not  account  for  the  hardship  and  priva- 
tion that  have  plagued  generations  of 
Appalachia's  inhabitants.  A  good  meas- 
ure of  the  blame  for  this  region's  re- 
tarded economic  development  may  well 
be  attributed  to  the  confinement  and 
isolation  imposed  by  a  difficult  and 
rugged  terrain.  Theoretically  within 
easy  access  to  more  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  this  area  has  long 
awaite:!  a  constructive  program  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  action  to  provide 
administrative  assistance,  technical 
know-how,  and  finances  for  major  capi- 
tal expenditures  to  enable  maximum  in- 
dustrial and  recreational  development  of 
its  vast  resources.  Such  a  program  has 
been  enacted  by  this  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson  on  March 
9.  Public  Law  89-4.  or  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  au- 
thorizes S1.C92,400.000  for  the  coopera- 
tive development  of  the  physical  re- 
sources of  360  counties  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
Counties  in  southern  New  York  may  be 
included  in  the  program  at  a  future  date. 

Preparation  of  programs  and  coordi- 
nation of  development  projects  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  productivity  of  the 
Appalachian  region  rests  with  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  composed 
of  the  Governor  or  his  representative  of 
each  affected  State  and  a  Federal  Co- 
chairman  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  body  to  foster  measures  which 
will  result  in  ths  formulation  of  local  de- 
velopment districts,  encourage  private 
investment  in  commercial,  industrial, 
and  recreational  projects.  Finally,  the 
Commission  will  serve  as  the  sponsor  of 
investigations  and  research  studies  re- 
lating to  area  redevelopment  and  as  a 
forum  for  the  consideration  of  problems 
and  proposed  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. Recommendations  pertaining  to 
the  realization  of  the  goals  of  the  act  will 
be  made  to  the  participating  States  and 
to  the  President. 

Appalachia  lacks  adequate  major 
transportation  arteries;  highways  are 
urgently  needed.  If  the  area's  abundant 
natural  resources  are  to  be  developed,  the 
isolation  infiicted  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  chain  must  be  ended.  New 
access  links  with  our  national  highway 
system  must  be  constructed.  An  author- 
ization of  $840  m  llion  has  been  approved 
for  the  construction  of  2,350  miles  of  de- 
velopment highways  together  with  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads  to  serve  spe- 
cific residential,  recreational,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  similar  facilities. 
Federal  assistance  in  any  highway  or 
road  construction  project  will  not  exceed 
70  percent  of  the  total  construction  cost. 
Road  sites  will  be  specified  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission.  State 
members  of  the  Commission  will  be  re- 
quired   to    consult    with    their    State 


highway  departments  and  receive 
department  recommendations  before 
participating  in  Commission  decisions 
on  road  sites. 

Appalachia  knows  an  abundant  an- 
nual rainfall;  its  water  resources  poten- 
tial is  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets. 
Through  proper  planning  and  manage- 
ment, winter  and  spring  floods  and  sum- 
mer droughts  can  be  avoided,  and  this 
all- important  resource  can  help  to  bring 
industrial,  commercial,  recreational,  and 
residential  development  to  fruition.  In 
spite  of  sufficient  quantities  of  water, 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  area's  resi- 
dents do  not  enjoy  public  water  supplies 
or  supplies  that  meet  minimum  health 
standards  for  human  use.  Pollution 
from  sewage  and  mine  acids  now  renders 
large  quantities  of  water  virtually 
useless. 

The  Secretary  of  the/ Army  has  been 
authorized  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  and  utilization 
of  Appalachia's  water  resources.  Specifi- 
cally, this  plan  should  encompass  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  flood  control 
measures,  regulation  of  rivers  to  en- 
hance their  value  as  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  sources,  the 
improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation  to 
further  industrial  development,  the  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution,  and  the 
development  of  the  recreational  poten- 
tial of  water  bodies  In  the  region.  An 
authorization  of  $5  million  has  been  ap- 
proved for  this  water  resources  study. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  John- 
son vowed  that  "in  a  land  of  healing 
miracles,  neighbors  must  not  suffer  and 
die  unattended."  In  Appalachia,  how- 
ever, countless  persons  suffer  and  die 
unattended.  Human  miseiy  is  wide- 
spread, because  there  are  too  few  health 
facilities  to  meet  the  present  demands 
of  the  residents.  Lack  of  adequate 
highways  and  roads  make  the  few  exist- 
ing medical  care  institutions  unavailable 
to  those  whose  need  may  be  the  greatest. 
A  generally  low-income  level  and  its  ac- 
companying low-taxable  base  mean  that 
the  necessary  construction  funds  for  new 
and  needed  facilities  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. Stated  in  somewhat  different 
terms,  decent  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing 
homes,  and  related  health  facilities  are 
not  and  will  not  be  available  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  answer  the  health  demands 
of  area  residents. 

Grants  totaling  $41  million  have  been 
authorized  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  multicounty  demonstration  health  fa- 
cilities such  as  treatment  centers,  re- 
gional health  diagnostic  centers,  and 
hospitals.  Thest  grants  may  be  used  for 
up  to  80  percent  of  total  project  con- 
struction costs.  In  addition,  $28  million 
has  been  authorized  for  use  in  meeting 
the  operation  expenses  incurred  during 
the  first  2  years  of  health  facilities  op- 
erations. These  funds  will  be  available 
for  the  first  2  years  of  operation  and  may 
cover  the  total  operating  costs  for  this 
time  period.  During  the  third  year, 
funds  will  be  reduced  to  meet  a  maxi- 
mum of  50  percent  of  total  operating 
expenses. 

Land  stabilization  programs  have  been 
allotted  a  maximum  of  $17  million.  More 
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than  8.6  million  acres  of  land  have  suf- 
fered the  consequences  of  soil  erosion 
and  must  be  protected  from  additional 
damage.  The  topography  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Movmtaln  area  has  not  been 
conducive  to  successful  large-scale  farm- 
ing. It  is  hoped  that  this  land  may  be 
made  suitable  for  the  feeding  and  graz- 
ing of  livestock.  Land  stabilization  pro- 
grams will  take  the  form  of  grants, 
awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  landov/ners  for  application  to  mutual- 
ly agreed  upon  programs  of  land  im- 
provement and  erosion  control  on  indi- 
vidual holdings  not  in  excess  of  50  acres. 

Appalachia  is  potentially  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  timber  producing  centers. 
Years  of  poor  cutting  practices  have  re- 
duced the  area's  timber  yield  to  one  of 
inferior  quality.  Poor  highways  and 
poor  access  roads  pose  marketing  prob- 
lems and  the  number  of  small  timber 
growing  enterprises  with  limited  capabil- 
ities make  the  future  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry seem  bleak.  In  an  effort  to 
coordinate  improvement  efforts  and  im- 
plement timber  development  programs 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be  worthwhile, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  loans  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
incurred  costs  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  timber  development  organiza- 
tions whose  goals  wil  be  those  of  return- 
ing quality  and  quantity  to  the  timber 
crop  and  profitable  returns  to  the  area's 
timber  producers  and  processors.  Five 
million  dollars  in  funds  have  been  au- 
tiiorized  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  tim- 
ber development  organizations. 

Appalachia  counts  coal  as  its  No.  1 
natural  resource  but  suffers  from  the 
serious  and  damaging  afterefTects  of 
"deleterious  mining  practices."  Acid 
drainage  from  underground  and  strip 
mines  pollutes  many  of  the  water  re- 
sources leaving  them  unfit  for  most 
uses.  Many  private  residences  are  now 
unsafe  because  of  the  constant  threat 
posed  by  surface  cavings.  The  threat  is 
of  sufi&cient  proportions  as  to  cause  in- 
dustrial developers  to  move  on  and  lo- 
cate elsewhere.  Underground  mine  fires 
slowly  continue  to  burn  spreading  noxi- 
ous fumes  endangering  lives  and  prop- 
erty. Piles  of  refuse  now  left  as  monu- 
ments to  previous  mining  efforts  burn — 
polluting  the  air  and  preventing  acres  of 
land  from  being  profitably  developed. 
Acres  and  acres  of  valuable  land,  now 
in  need  of  backfilling  and  replanting,  lie 
in  waste  because  of  abandoned  strip 
mines.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
been  authorized  to  make  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  States  for  filling  in  the 
gaps  left  by  abandoned  mines,  extin- 
guishing underground  mine  fires,  and  for 
use  in  the  restoration  of  fish  and  wildlife 
to  the  blighted  locales.  These  moneys 
will  be  limited  to  publicly  owned  lands 
and  may  finance  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  restoration  and  reclamation 
projects.  Finally,  a  number  of  existing 
legislative  programs,  including  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act,  and  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954,  have  received  supplementary 
authorizations  to  allow  the  communities 
of  Appalachia  to  share  more  fully  in 
available  facilities  and  services. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  OF  1964 

That  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  seeks  to  wage  an  unconditional 
and  unlimited  war  on  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty can  be  readily  seen  by  a  quick  and 
cursory  review  of  some  of  the  many  pro- 
grams which  its  passage  launched. 

A  Job  Corps  program  was  established 
for  our  young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21,  and  with  it,  new 
hope  for  a  productive  and  rewarding  fu- 
ture. As  residents  of  rural  conservation 
or  urban  training  communities,  these 
young  people,  most  of  whom  lack  the 
rudiments  of  a  high  school  education,  are 
given  another  chance  to  complete  a  basic 
education  and  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
sound  guidance  and  counseling,  together 
with  the  valuable  experience  that  comes 
from  on-the-job  training. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or 
work  training  program  concept  provides 
part-time  or  full-time  work  and  job 
training  for  young  people  in  the  16  to 
21  age  bracket.  In  many  instances,  the 
modest  salaries  earned  make  the  differ- 
ence in  whether  or  not  these  young 
adults  continue  their  educational  pro- 
grams. In  a  wide  variety  of  newly 
created  positions  in  school  libraries, 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  hospitals.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  trainees  are  not 
only  exercising  their  earning  powers,  but 
increasing  their  employment  assets  and 
enjoying  the  self-respect  and  individual 
dignity  that  come  with  active  and  re- 
warding participation  in  community  life. 
College  work  study  programs  have  been 
designed  to  allow  college  and  university 
students  from  low-income  families  to 
be  self-supporting  and  remain  full-time 
students  by  devoting  part  of  their  ener- 
gies to  on-campus  and  off -campus  jobs 
sponsored  by  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations. 

Urban  and  rural  community  action 
programs  encourage  impoverished  local- 
ities to  avail  themselves  of  Federal  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  locally 
oriented  projects  of  self-help  and  com- 
munity betterment. 

Adult  basic  education  offers  training 
in  reading  and  writing  to  those  whose 
only  qualification  must  be  their  earnest 
desire  to  learn. 

Through  participation  in  job  expe- 
rience and  training  opportunities,  in 
basic  and  vocation  education  programs, 
work  experience  projects  promise  to 
chronically  unemployed  heads  of  house- 
holds hope  today  for  a  self-supporting 
tomorrow. 

E>enied  credit  and  financing  due  to  the 
lack  of  necessary  collateral,  low-income 
rural  famihes  and  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses may  receive  loans  for  projects 
which  have  the  potential  to  raise  their 
earning  levels. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
Indian  communities  and  in  those  areas  of 
our  Nation  where  our  more  than  2  mil- 
lion seasonal  workers  and  their  families 
reside,  there  are  special  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  terms  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

To  aid  local  communities  in  providing 
learning  experiences  and  much-needed 
medical  and  dental  care  for  preschool 


youngsters  from  disadvantaged  families, 
we  have  initiated  Project  Head  Start. 

A  massive  and  unconditional  assault 
on  poverty  is  an  ambitious  but  by  no 
means  impossible  or  unreasonable  under- 
taking. That  experience  is  the  best 
guide  and  teacher  may  have  much  mean- 
ing in  terms  of  our  antipoverty  cam- 
paign. We  must  look  at  our  objectives; 
we  must  review  our  progress  in  achiev- 
ing our  stated  goals;  we  must  re -evaluate 
our  operations  carefully.  We  must  be 
willing  to  make  those  revisions  in  our 
overall  plans  which  will  better  solve  the 
problems  that  we  seek  to  eliminate. 

The  Congress  this  year  scrutinized 
thoroughly  the  working  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  and  incorporated  in  the 
original  act  a  series  of  amendments 
which  experience  dictates  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  conquer  poverty  amidst 
plenty  in  our  time. 

For  all  titles  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  we  have  authorized 
appropriations  of  $1,785  million  for  the 
1966  fiscal  year.  The  current  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  work- 
training  pr{^rams,  college  work-study, 
urban  and  rural  community  action  proj- 
ects, and  adult  basic  education  programs 
will  continue  through  August  20,  1967, 
with  the  States  expected  to  increase  their 
contributions  thereafter. 

We  have  now  authorized  the  enroll- 
ment of  persons  coming  to  our  shores 
from  Cuba  in  the  Job  Corps  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  empowered  to 
override  the  veto  of  suggested  commu- 
nity action  and  work  training  programs 
by  State  Governors. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the 
terms  of  title  2  authorizing  urban  and 
rural  community  action  programs  to  re- 
quire that  the  public  be  afforded  rea- 
sonable access  to  data  relevant  to  com- 
munity action  projects.  The  nxmiber  of 
potential  recipients  of  Federal  moneys 
has  been  expanded  to  include  private 
nonprofit  organizations  separate  from 
the  designated  community  action 
agencies  that  are  able  to  justify  or  show 
good  cause  for  such  financial  assistance. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  officials 
must,  however,  inform  the  official  or 
designated  community  action  agency  and 
the  State's  Governor  of  such  requests 
and  inquiries  from  private  agencies. 

Loans  and  loan  guarantees  will  now 
be  available  to  State  agencies,  local  pub- 
lic agencies,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  cooperatives  aid- 
ing farmers  and  seasonal  workers  in  the 
processing  and  marketing  of  farm  or 
dairy  foods  and  in  programs  of  education, 
sanitation,  day  care  for  children,  and 
housing. 

Farm  families  earning  less  than  $1,200 
annually  are  deemed  unemployed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  work  experience 
project,  thus  entitling  these  heads  of 
families  to  receive  basic,  vocational,  and 
work-training  benefits. 

For  Project  VISTA  personnel  respond- 
ing to  the  pleas  of  their  less-fortunate 
neighbors  and  giving  of  themselves  in 
the  finest  spirit  of  humanitarianism,  we 
have  adjusted  the  wage  base  from  the 
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previous  GS-2  level  to  a  GS-7  level  for 
the  determination  of  deatli  and  disabil- 
ity benefits. 

MANPOWEB    AMENDMENTS 

Tlie  Johnson  administration  and  the 
89th  Congress  are  totally  committed  to 
the  realization  of  full  employment  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  somewhat 
paradoxical  labor  situation.  While  ap- 
proximately 3  million  of  our  people  are 
not  gainfully  employed,  thousands  of 
jobs  go  bepging  annually  for  lack  of 
quahfied  and  readily  available  personnel. 
Our  objective,  therefore,  must  be  the  en- 
actment of  vocational  training  programs 
which  will  elevate  our  unemployed  to  a 
level  of  proficiency  in  those  skills  which 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  valuable  em- 
ployment assets.  Those  whose  skills  are 
no  longer  useful  due  to  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  traijung  requisites  exacted 
by  technological  innovations  must  not 
be  forgotten.  We  are  obliged  to  provide 
them  with  the  opportunity  for  retrain- 
ing. Those  who  have  never  possessed 
truly  marketable  skills  must  also  be  af- 
forded an  equal  chance  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  productively  employed.  Our  task 
is  one  of  merging  well-skilled  personnel 
and  available  work  opportunities.  This 
was  the  primary  objective  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  Although  this  legislation  focused 
its  initial  attention  on  experienced  work- 
ers whose  skills  had  been  rendered  obso- 
lete by  the  forces  of  automation  and 
mechanization,  it  was  amended  in  1963 
to  afford  more  effective  relief  to  the  un- 
employed who  are  illiterate  and  to  young 
persons  who  were  ineligible  for  aid  under 
the  1962  provisions  of  the  act. 

Two  and  a  half  years  of  experience 
with  the  rehabilitation  projects  insti- 
tuted under  the  Manr>ower  Development 
and  Training  Act  clearly  show  that  the 
aspirations  of  its  original  sponsors  have 
been  more  than  realized.  Through  the 
end  of  January  of  this  year,  305,000  per- 
sons have  been  approved  for  vocational 
training.  More  than  85,000  persons  have 
successfully  completed  their  training 
courses,  and,  of  these,  73  percent  have 
been  placed  and  are  again  an  integral 
and  productive  part  of  the  American 
working  force.  Moreover,  our  2V2  years 
of  experience  have  given  us  insight  into 
the  nature  of  special  problem  areas 
which  demand  our  immediate  attention 
if  our  goal  of  full  employment  oppor- 
timity  for  all  of  our  citizens  Is  to  be 
attained. 

•According  to  the  terms  of  the  Man- 
power Amendment  Act  of  1965,>he  life 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  has  been  renewed.  The 
final  bill,  signed  into  law— Public  Law 
89-15 — on  April  26,  extended  the  act's 
expiration  date  from  June  30,  1966  to 
June  30,  1969,  and  included  monetary 
authorization  for  fiscal  1966  of  $454  mil- 
lion together  with  such  additional  ap- 
propriations as  are  deemed  necessary 
thereafter.  It  has  been  feared  that  the 
financial  arrangements  contained  in  the 
act's  original  stipulations  would  place  an 
unbearable  bxirden  on  the  tax  structures 
of  the  States. 

Recall  that  under  the  existing  law. 
each  of  the  States  would  be  required  to 


assume  one-third  of  the  costs  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Triiinlng 
Act's  administrative  and  training  costs  as 
of  July  1,  1965,  and  one-half  of  the  costs 
effective  July  1,  1966.  The  States  have 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  purpose  of 
the  program  and  are  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  their  residents  who 
are  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  trainees.  Nevertheless,  the  dol- 
lar demands  of  the  matching  funds 
clause,  combined  with  the  mandatory  ex- 
pansion of  a  wide  i-ange  of  established 
State  programs,  have  given  rise  to  doubt- 
ful prognostications  for  continued  State 
participation.  The  withdrawal  of  thous- 
ands of  current  trainees  from  frontiers 
offering  new  skills  and  new  trades  to  the 
doldrums  of  the  "no  skill,  no  job,  relief 
role"  syndrome  constitutes  a  disheart- 
ening finale. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  establish 
a  more  feasible  financial  basis  for  the 
future  operation  of  this  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  Under  the  new  bill 
signed  by  the  President,  the  Federal 
Government  will  absorb  the  full  cost  of 
the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  programs  until  June  30,  1966.  Sub- 
sequently, the  States  will  be  asked  to 
supply  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the 
institutional  training  expenses.  What  is 
more,  new  wording  gives  the  States  the 
option  of  making  their  contributions  in 
cash  or  in  kind.  Local  outlay  of  match- 
ing funds  has  been  further  reduced  by 
the  repeal  of  the  current  requirement 
that  beginning  July  1,  1965,  one-third  of 
the  training  allowance  allotments — one- 
half  effective  July  1,  1966 — fall  to  the 
States.  Revisions  accepted  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congres  provide  for  full 
Federal  financing  of  training  allowance 
costs. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  au- 
thorized to  initiate  and  oversee  a  myriad 
of  research  programs  and  experimental 
pilot  studies  with  an  eye  to  applying  the 
expertise  of  private  and  public  institu- 
tions in  a  concerted  effort  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  solutions  to  our  general 
manpower  problems  and  specifically  to 
the  expansion  of  employment  by  meeting 
the  demands  of  service-related  indus- 
tries. 

Through  the  awarding  of  contracts  and 
grants,  the  Labor  Secretary  has  been 
directed  to  conduct  appropriate  experi- 
mental studies  which  will  pave  the  way 
for  constructive  efforts  to  combat 
chronic  unemployment  among  the  long- 
term  unemployed,  the  mentally  and/or 
physically  handicapped,  minority  group 
blocs,  disadvantaged  youth,  and  those 
who  have  passed  their  prime  productive 
years. 

Assuming  that  we  must  bring  skilled 
workers  and  available  work  situations 
together,  we  feel  that  the  extension  of 
the  time  limit  and  the  increase  in  mone- 
tary allotments  for  pilot  labor  mobility- 
demonstration  projects  are  justifiable. 
Accordingly,  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor's  au- 
thority over  this  study  has  been  extended 
through  June  30.  1967  and  the  funds 
available  for  this  undertaking  increased 
from  $4  to  $5  million  armually. 

Based  on  our  experience  to  date  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  we  have  written  in  an  authoriza- 
tion which  allocated  moneys  for  an  ex- 


perimental project  affording  bonding  aid 
to  otherwise  trained  and  qualified  per- 
sons whose  past  behavioral  patterns 
make  it  still  impossible  for  them  to  ob- 
tain indemnification. 

In  order  to  aflford  each  trainee  every 
chance  to  exercise  liis  newly  acquired 
skills,  we  must  not  overlook  what  might 
appear  to  many  as  only  minor  stumbling 
blocks.     To  those  on  the  threshold  of 
employment     rehabilitation,     however, 
such  impedimenta  assume  major  propor- 
tions.   We  have  effected  a  liberalization 
of  other  major  provisions  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
The  payment  of  training  allowances  may 
be  made  for  as  long  as  104  weeks  or  2 
years.     Heretofore,   training   allowance 
payments  terminated  at  the  end  of  1 
year.    The  additional  time  factor  should 
be  especially  advantageous  to  those  with 
an  extremely  low  intellectual  achieve- 
ment.     Their  progress  in  attaining  at 
least  a  minimum  of  the  required  skills 
may   be   somewhat   slower.     Additional 
time  may  constitute  an  important  factor 
in  aiding  potential  workers  seeking  ad- 
mittance to  job  markets  requiring  the 
mastery  of  highly  developed  trade  tools. 
To  ease  the  financial  pressures  experi- 
enced by  vocational  trainees  and  their 
families,  the  following  changes  have  been 
made:  basic  training  allowances  may  be 
raised  by  $5  a  week  for  each  dependent 
over  two  and  up  to  a  maximum  of  six; 
trainees  may  work  up  to  20  hours  a  week 
without  being  subject  to  a  reduction  in 
their  basic  training  allowances;  trainees 
will  be  fully  reimbursed  for  transporta- 
tion costs  incurred;  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  may  now  receive  training 
allowances  when  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold is  unemployed.    The  1965  amend- 
ments   have    repealed    earlier    clauses 
which  excluded  single  persons,  regard- 
less of  their  financial  status,  from  re- 
ceipt of  training  allowances.    Since  one 
of  the  well-defined  unemployment  prob- 
lem areas  centers  around  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  young  persons  un- 
able to  compete  effectively  in  the  job 
market,  we  have  eased  the  limitation  on 
the  percentage  of  young  adults  eligible 
for  the  program's  benefits. 

PtTBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  196S 

On  August  26,  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act — Public  Law 
89-136 — and  In  so  doing,  waged  war 
against  poverty  and  economic  stagnation 
on  an  ever-widening  front.  Public  Law 
89-136  distills  from  past  successful  efforts 
measures  which  have  proved  that  new 
opportunities  for  emplojmient  may  be 
provided  for  residents  of  areas  marred  by 
chronic  underemployment  and  unem- 
ployment by  improving  the  social  assets 
and  economic  capabilities.  An  economic 
resurgence  within  an  area  may  be  fos- 
tered by  rendering  assistance  to  projects 
that  will  expand  commercial  and  indus- 
trial capabilities  and  attract  and  retain 
industries  and  enterprises  which  offer 
long-range  Job  opportunities.  In  the 
spirit  of  our  Federal  system,  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  construct  the  overall  frame- 
work within  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  partnership  with  the  States  and 
local  governments,  may  plan  and  finance 
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public  works  and  other  developmental 
facilities  on  a  scale  otherwise  infeasible 
and  above  the  financial  capacities  of 
local  communities  and  individual  States. 

Title  I  allows  the  Secretai-y  of  Com- 
merce to  award  direct  grants  to  States, 
political  subdivisions,  Indian  tribes,  or 
nonprofit  representatives  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  characterized  by  low-incomes 
and  high  unemployment  levels.  These 
direct  grants  will  be  apphed  to  the  total 
costs  of  necessary  public  works  and  pub- 
lic service  projects  as  well  as  develop- 
ment facilities  whose  completion  will 
provide  attractive  settings  for  industrial 
and  commercial  development  and  ex- 
panded long-term  employment  potential 
which  follows  in  its  wake. 

Funds  allocated  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  sewage 
require  that  construction  plans  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Eligible 
areas  may  receive  direct  grant  funds  for 
4  years  covering  a  maximum  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  project  cost.  Annual 
appropriations  of  $500  million  to  meet 
the  costs  of  title  I  have  been  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  to  1969. 

In  order  to  enable  eligible  areas  to 
participate  in  a  number  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  programs  and  thereby  pro- 
vide to  their  i-esidents  sei-vices  and  facili- 
ties whose  costs  would  otherwise  exceed 
their  abilities  to  finance,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  been  authorized  to  make 
supplemental  grants  to  the  States — 
othei-wise  eligible — but  unable  to  raise 
the  required  matching  funds. 

Direct  grants  and  supplemental  grants 
may  contribute  to  a  maximum  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  costs  of  a  single  proj- 
ect; grants  may  not  be  applied  to  proj- 
ects which  will  compete  with  operational 
privately  owned  public  utilities  currently 
serving  an  area  and  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  State  or  Federal  agencies  un- 
less these  utilities  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  region.  Excluded 
from  the  category  of  projects  to  which 
funds  authorized  for  this  act  may  be  ap- 
plied are  projects  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  No  State  may  be 
the  recipent  of  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  total  financial  authorizations  for  the 
act. 

Under  title  II,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  and 
purchase  evidence  of  indebtedness  from 
eligible  States,  political  subdivisions, 
Indian  tribes,  or  nonprofit  representa- 
tives of  redevelopment  areas  for  applica- 
tion to  public  works  or  development  fa- 
cilities and  for  purchase  and  betterment 
of  land  and  facilities  earmarked  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  usage  and  to 
guarantee  loans  for  working  capital 
made  by  private  lending  institutions  to 
private  borrowers  for  application  to  re- 
development area  projects. 

A  total  annual  authorization  of  $170 
million  for  all  types  of  guarantees  and 
loans  for  the  fiscal  years  1966  to  1970 
was  approved.  Twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars annually  has  been  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  1966  to  1970  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  form  of  aid  in  the 
development  of  plans  and  studies  to 
alleviate  underemployment  and  unem- 


ployment in  needy  areas  across  the  Na- 
tion and  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  economic  de- 
velopment planning  organizations. 

Redevelopment  areas,  for  purposes  of 
the  act,  are  designated  as  areas  which 
fall  within  objective  and  detailed  cate- 
gories of  below  national  avearge  median 
family  incomes  and  within  certain  levels 
of  chronic  and  high  unemployment. 

Title  V  provides  for  the  creation  of 
multi-State  regional  action  planning 
commissions  to  initiate  and  coordinate 
regional  programs  designed  to  foster 
long-range  economic  development. 

STATE    TECHNICAL    SirRVICES    ACT 

Public  Law  89-182  was  referred  to  by 
President  Johnson  as  the  "sleeper"  meas- 
ure of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  was  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act,  which  authorizes  a  3-year, 
$60  million  program  of  Federal  matching 
grants  to  States  which  establish  techni- 
cal service  centers  for  the  dissemination 
of  findings  of  science  and  technology  to 
commeixe  and  industry.  The  programs 
will  be  conducted  by  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
legislation  will  help  American  businesses 
and  industries  have  better  access  to  the 
rapidly  growing  body  of  nonproprietary 
scientific  and  te«hnical  information. 

DISASTER     LEGISLATION 

The  period  from  July  1964  through 
September  1965  was  one  of  a  series  of 
natural  disasters  for  the  United  States. 
Several  laws  were  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress to  give  affected  individuals.  States, 
and  local  communities  more  comprehen- 
sive and  rapid  disaster  relief. 

PubUc  Law  89-41  authorized  $111,875,- 
000  for  emergency  public  highway  and 
forest  road  construction  in  Pacific 
Northwest  areas  damaged  by  floods. 

Public  Law  89-59  provided  additional 
Small  Business  Administration  assist- 
ance to  disaster  victims  and  increased  by 
$50  million  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's revolving  fund  for  disaster 
victims. 

In  Public  Law  89-128  we  increased  the 
President's  emergency  disaster  relief 
fund  from  $20  million  to  $55  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Congress  also  passed  legislation 
authorizing  $70  million  in  Federal  aid  to 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  to  re- 
pair public  facilities  damaged  by  hurri- 
cane. Also  authorized  were  Federal  loan 
adjustment  assistance  and  a  study  of 
alternative  Federal  relief  programs. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT   OF    1965 

On  March  30,  1870,  the  Secretary  of 
State  declared  that  29  States,  or  the  nec- 
essary three-fourths  of  all  the  States, 
had  ratified  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  With  the  proclamation  of 
ratification,  an  inalienable  right  was  un- 
equivocally guaranteed : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Beginning  with  the  Enforcement  Act 
of  1870,  which  nullified  racial  considera- 


tions as  reasonable  or  justifiable  criteria 
for  the  denial  of  voter  rights,  to  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  streamlined  the  mechanism  for 
expediting  voting  rights  suits,  nearly  a 
century  of  legislative  activity  relating  to 
the  franchise  had  elapsed.  Time  after 
time,  the  Congress  has  sought  to  protect 
and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  suffrage  to  ^ 
all  Americans.  Simultaneously,  the  Su-  \ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
struck  down  a  series  of  State  and  loc9l 
enactments  and  procedures  which  af- 
fected the  disfranchisement  of  large  seg- 
ments of  our  papulation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  American  Negroes  have 
been  the  prime  targets  of  most  of  this 
legislation  and  practice. 

A  variety  of  techniques  have  subvert- 
ed the  unmistakable  meaning  of  the 
15th  amendment  and  consequently  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  Negro  in  exer- 
cising his  unalterably  guaranteed  rights. 
That  his  progress  has  been  minimal  is 
documented  by  the  token  numbers  of 
Negroes  voting  in  many  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

Those  States  or  political  subdivisions 
in  which  literacy  or  similar  voter  quali- 
fication measures  were  employed  and  in 
which  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
voting-age  population  was  registered  to 
vote  or  actually  voted  in  the  November 
1964  election  will  be  automatically  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-110. 
A  failure  to  meet  the  minimum  voting 
or  registration  requirements  together 
with  the  simultaneous  use  of  literacy  or 
voter  qualification  tests  will  automatic- 
ally trigger  the  act  into  operation.  Ad- 
ditional States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof  may  be  subject  to  its  provisions 
should  a  Federal  court,  on  the  basis  of 
suits  brought  before  it  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  deem  it 
appropriate  in  order  to  insure  voting 
rights  or  should  the  Attorney  General 
certify  that  he  has  received  legitimate 
complaints  of  disfranchisement  due  to 
race  or  color  from  a  minimum  of  20  resi- 
dents. To  any  of  these  areas,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  empowered  to 
send  Federal  voting  examiners  ^yhose 
task  is  that  of  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  all  applicants  who  wish  to  regis- 
ter to  vote.  Qualified  residents  would  be 
enrolled  and  thereby  entitled  to  vote  in 
all  subsequent  Federal,  State,  and  local 
elections  and  to  participate  in  future 
State  political  conventions  and  party 
caucuses.  General  registration  proce- 
dures, including  times  and  places  for 
registration,  as  well  as  voter  registration 
forms,  will  be  scrutinized  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Literacy  tests  and  related  voter  quali- 
fication measures  also  come  under  re- 
view. In  those  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions in  which  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  voting-age  population  was  regis- 
tered to  vote  or  voted  in  the  November 
1964  election,  in  States  against  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  brought  voter 
discrimination  suits,  and  in  areas  in 
which  widespread  patterns  of  racial  dis- 
crimination have  been  virtually  ignored 
by  local  and  State  authorities,  existing 
literacy  and  analagous  voter  qualifica- 
tions will  be  canceled.    Included  in  the 
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overall  category  of  literacy-voter  quali- 
fication tests  are  provisions  which  re- 
quire an  applicant  to  produce  evidence 
of  high  moral  character,  to  demonstrate 
educational  attainment  or  proficiency 
in  any  specified  subject  area,  or  to  exhibit 
his  ability  to  read,  write,  or  interpret  the 
meaning  of  any  given  item. 

Before  any  affected  State  or  political 
subdivision,  whose  past  voter  statistics 
and  procedures  automatically  triggered 
the  act's  provisions  into  operation,  enacts 
new  voting  laws.  It  must  receive  the  prior 
confirmation  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
three- judge  Federal  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  the  pmpose  or  prob- 
able effect  of  the  proposed  statute  will 
not  result  in  voter  discrimination  for 
reasons  of  race  or  color. 

Should  an  area  which  Is  a  party  to  a 
voter-discrimination  lawsuit  wish  to 
legislate  new  voter  enactments,  it  must 
also  receive  prior  judicial  approval  from 
the  Federal  court  in  whose  jurisdiction 
the  case  falls. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  also 
contains  a  declaration  by  the  Congress 
that  the  levying  of  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  ballot  is  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  low  registration  figures  and 
thereby  thwarts  the  intent  of  the  15th 
amendment.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
its  enforcement  power,  the  Congress  had 
directed  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  file  suits  in  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  against  States  currently  levy- 
ing poll  taxes.  During  the  litigation  of 
these  cases  and  for  a  1-year  period  in 
States  in  which  the  constitutionality  of 
the  poll  tax  has  been  upheld,  no  qualified 
voter  may  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  by 
virtue  of  failure  to  pay  such  taxes  in  the 
past,  if  he  satisfies  payment  of  the  pres- 
ent year's  levy  45  days  prior  to  an  elec- 
tion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  enact- 
ment, penalties  of  up  to  $5,000  and/or 
5  years  of  imprisonment  may  be  imposed 
on  individuals  convicted  of  vote  fraud 
or  acts  of  intimidation  directed  against 
persons  exercising  their  right  to  vote  or 
against  those  charged  with  executing  the 
directives  of  the  act.  Penalties  of  up  to 
$10,000  and/or  5  years'  imprisonment 
may  be  imposed  on  individuals  convicted 
of  falsifying  voting  or  registration  data. 
At  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  appoint  poll  watchers 
to  oversee  actual  voting  and  tabulation 
of  the  ballots. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  some  of 
the  highlights  of  this  monumental  and 
historic  legislation.  May  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  commence  a  century 
characterized  as  one  in  which  the  dignity 
of  man  Is  accorded  its  rightful  position 
in  the  hierarchy  of  values  on  which  our 
society  was  founded  and  upon  which  our 
future  greatness  as  a  Nation  rests. 

PEESIDENTIAL  INABIUTT 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  of  the  Nation's 
highest  elective  position: 

The  Office  of  President  requires  the  con- 
stitution of  an  athlete,  the  patience  of  a 
mother,  the  endxirance  of  an  early  Christian. 

No  other  single  office  in  the  world  is 
charged  with  comparable  responsibilities 
and  duties;  in  no  other  single  offlce- 
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holder  in  the  world  have  so  many  mil- 
lions placed  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Most  nations  of  the  world  choose  to 
assign  to  several  decisionmakers  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  we  have 
entrusted  to  our  President.  It  is  because 
we  have  equated  an  individual  office- 
holder with  this  unique  combination  of 
real  and  imaginai-y  powers  that  the  issue 
of  Presidental  succession  and  disability 
assumes  monumental  proportions. 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  a  grieving  Na- 
tion mourned  the  national  and  personal 
tragedy  that  saw  an  assassin's  bullets 
cruelly  and  quickly  fell  our  beloved  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  A  bereaved  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  Presidential  leadership 
and  renewed  our  dedication  to  the  truths 
and  principles  which  are  our  American 
heritage  and  tradition. 

Although  our  Nation  has  not  known 
other  than  smooth  transitions  from  one 
administration  to  another,  our  Presi- 
dential succession  procedures  are  replete 
with  ambiguities  which  could  disrupt  the 
continuity  of  our  national  life. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  concurred 
In  the  provisions  of  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  goes  far  in 
eliminating  the  ambiguities  Inherent  in 
our  present  Presidential  succession  pro- 
cedures. 

When  this  proposal  is  ratified  by  three- 
quarters,  or  38  of  our  sovereign  States,  it 
will  become  the  25th  amendment  to  our 
Constitution. 

In  its  major  provisions,  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  alleviate  the  dangers  of 
uncertain  command  and  disputed  re- 
sponsibilities. In  any  situation  which 
results  in  the  removal  of  the  President, 
or  in  the  event  of  his  resignation  or 
death,  the  Vice  President  becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Should  a 
vacancy  occm  in  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  would  nominate 
a  candidate  for  Vice  President,  who,  upon 
confirmation  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  shall 
asstune  the  duties  of  the  Vice  Presidency. 

What  of  the  all-important  issue  of 
Presidential  disability?  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  President  may.  in 
writing,  voluntarily  infonn  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  that 
he  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties  as 
Chief  Executive ;  these  duties  are  then  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Vice  President  as 
Acting  President.  When  the  President 
has  ceased  to  be  incapacitated,  he  shall, 
by  way  of  a  written  statement,  so  inform 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Presidency  shall  once  again  be  his 
unless  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority 
of  either  the  Cabinet,  or  any  other  body 
that  the  Congress  may  choose  to  desig- 
nate by  law,  conveys  within  a  4-day 
period  a  written  statement  refuting  the 
President's  declaration  of  ability  to 
resume  executive  responsibilities. 

In  this  case,  the  issue  will  be  resolved 
by  the  Congress.  If  the  Congress  is  in 
session  at  the  time.  It  shall,  within  21 
days  of  receipt  of  the  statement  of  chal- 
lenge offered  by  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  Cabinet — or  other  law 


fully  designated  body— render  its  ver- 
dict as  to  whether  or  not  the  President 
Is  able  to  execute  his  powers  and  duties 
If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session.  It  will 
assemble  within  48  hours  and  within  a 
21 -day  period  thereafter,  register  its  will 
on  the  disability  question.  Should  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  vote  that  the  President 
is  unable  to  reassume  the  role  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  Vice  President 
would  continue  to  exercise  the  Executive 
powers  and  duties  as  Acting  President. 
Should  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers indicate  that  the  President  is  unable 
to  resume  his  activities,  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  highest  office  of  the 
land  would  be  restored  to  him. 

SECRET   SERVICE    PROTECTION 

Scheduled  to  expire  in  December  of 
1965,  the  protection  of  our  Secret  Serv- 
ice will  be  offered  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  for  an  additional 
2-year  period. 

Similar  protection  will  be  afforded  to 
former  Chief  Executives,  their  wives  and 
widows,  and  minor  children. 


IMMIGRATION 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  to  which  our 
Nation  is  fundamentally  committed  is 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are 
to  be  judged,  not  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  but  by  the  contributions  they 
make  to  society  and  on  their  worth  as 
human  beings.  For  more  than  40  years 
our  immigration  policies  have  been  to 
guarantee  the  status  quo  of  the  ethnic 
balance  of  our  population  in  the  1920's. 
An  annual  ceiling  of  approximately  158,- 
000  was  set  on  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  admitted;  nearly  70  percent 
of  this  total  was  allocated  to  Ireland, 
England,  and  Germany.  While  these  ' 
quotas  were  often  not  used,  they  were 
not  transferable  to  those  remaining 
100  countries  and  areas  whose  na- 
tionals could  not  be  accommodated  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  30  percent  quota  as- 
signed to  them. 

How,  many  have  queried,  can  a  nation 
of  immigrants,  proud  of  a  tradition  ex- 
pounding individual  equality,  practice  a 
policy  which  judges  the  admissibility  of 
an  individual  on  his  national  and  an- 
cestral origins?  Does  the  concept  of  a 
national  origin  priority  system  not  imply 
that  certain  peoples  and  certain  races 
are  essentially  more  desirable  than 
others  because  of  their  racial  ancestry 
or  place  of  birth?  In  establishing  ad- 
mission quotas  on  these  criteria,  we  were 
not  fully  living  up  to  our  heritage  of 
greatness,  our  commitment  to  humani- 
tarian and  equalitarian  principles,  and 
our  national  interests  as  the  leader  of 
the  community  of  free  world  nations. 

Revisions  liberalizing  our  immigration 
policy  and  removing  the  discrimination 
have  been  approved  by  the  89th  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

A  gradual  phasing-out  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  will  be  effected  over 
a  3-year  period  terminating  June  30, 
1968.  During  this  time,  previous  na- 
tional quotas  will  remain  in  effect  but 
unused  quotas  will  now  be  placed  in  a 
pool  and  made  available  in  an  order  of 
preference  to  immigrants  heretofore  de- 
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nied  entrance  because  of  an  oversub- 
scription    of     their     country's     quota. 
Through  June  30,  1968,  a  maximimi  of 
170  000  may  be  admitted  annually  on  the 
basis  of  this  combined  national  origins 
Quota  system  and  pool  concept.    Com- 
mencing July   1.  1968.  Immediate  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens.  Including  husbands, 
wives,   unmarried   minor  children   and 
parents;  special  immigrants,  subject  to 
wage  employment  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  including  primarily 
persons  bom  in  Independent  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  resident  aliens 
seeking  readmission;  some  former  U.S. 
citizens   and   certain   U.S.   Government 
employees,  all  will  be  granted  admission 
without  numerical  limitations.     Exclu- 
sive of  the  above-mentioned  categories, 
an  annual  maximtun  of  170,000  immi- 
grants will  be  permitted  to  enter  accord- 
ing to   the   following   preference    cate- 
gories:   (A)    20  percent  for  unmarried 
adult  children  of  American  citizens;  (B) 
20  percent.  In  addition  to  any  unused 
numbers   from   A,   for   husbands,   wives, 
and  unmarried  children  of  legally  ad- 
mitted     aliens      seeking      permanent 
residence;  (C)  10  percent  for  person  pos- 
sessing special  talents,  skills,  or  educa- 
tional training:    (D-    20  percent,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  unused  numbers  from  A-C, 
for  married  children  of  American  citi- 
zens; (E)  24  percent,  in  addition  to  any 
unused  numbers  from  A-D,  for  brothers 
and  sisters  of  American  citizens;  (F)  10 
percent  for  skilled  or  unskilled  workers 
whose  permanent  services  are  in  current 
demand  and  unable  to  be  provided  by 
U.S.  workers;    (G)    6   percent  for  con- 
ditional  admission   of  refugees  seeking 
asylum  from  Communist  countries,  Com- 
mimist-dominated  countries,  the  Middle 
Eastern  area  of  the  world,  or  areas  ren- 
dered uninhabitable  by  catastrophes  of 
nature.     Unused   quotas   will    then   be 
available  to  qualified  immigrants  on  the 
principle  of  first  come,  first  served. 

In  addition  to  repealing  the  racial  an- 
cestry clause  of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle 
provision,  the  new  immigration  amend- 
ments, resting  on  the  criteria  of  humanl- 
tarianism  and  the  Individual's  contribu- 
tion to  society,  set  an  annual  maximum 
of  120,000  for  Immlgiants  from  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and.  exclusive  of  immediate  rela- 
tives and  certain  other  broad  exceptions 
designed  to  prevent  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  the  separation  of  children  from 
parents  and  husbands  from  wives,  a 
yearly  ceiling  of  20,000  from  any  nation 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  holds 
forth  great  promise  for  eradicating  dis- 
crimination in  the  relationship  of  Ameri- 
can to  American,  we  feel  that  the  re- 
visions in  our  immlgrration  policy  will  re- 
move discrimination  between  the  United 
States  and  countless  numbers  who  ask 
only  for  the  opportunity  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  American  citizenship. 

AGRICtTLTOHE 

In  the  tradition  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic administrations  of  former  years, 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the  89th 
Congress  are  giving  their  wholehearted 
support  to  policies  which  seek  to  guar- 
antee parity  of  income  and  parity  of  op- 
portunity to   rural   and   farm   families 


across  this  land.  President  Johnson,  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Agricul- 
ture, said. 

The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have  made 
and  are  continuing  to  make  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  our  national  prosperity.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice  they  should  share 
equitably  In  this  prosperity.  They  deserve 
a  place  of  dignity  and  opportunity. 

That  many  farmers  do  not  know  dig- 
nity and  opportunity  became  clear  in  the 
statistics  presented  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, who  reported  that  out  of  3  mil- 
lion farmers,  only  400,000  earn  close  to 
the  equivalent  wage  earned  by  skilled 
industrial  workers. 

OMNTBXJS    FARM    PROGRAM 

The  4-year  omnibus  farm  program  en- 
acted unites  a  variety  of  income  and 
price  support  programs  with  acreage  al- 
lotment and  land  diversion  measures — 
all  of  which  are  aimed  at  establishing  a 
workable  relationship  between  farm 
produce  supplies  and  projected  domestic 
and  overseas  demands.  Out  of  this  rela- 
tionship must  come  a  reasonable  guar- 
antee to  our  farmers  of  an  income  level 
that  will  mean  parity  of  earnings  and 
parity  of  opportunity. 

The  highlights  of  this  all-inclusive 
farm  legislation  may  be  summarized  as 
follows; 

Wheat:  To  wheat  producers  willing  to 
divert  15  percent  of  their  1966  allotted 
acreage  to  land  conservation  use  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultm-e  may  forward  pay- 
ments of  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
support  rate  of  the  estimated  output  of 
the  diverted  acreage.  Farmers  who  wish 
to  retire  acreage  over  and  above  15  per- 
cent will  be  eligible  for  additional  pay- 
ments. To  further  aid  wheat  producers 
in  realizing  returns  approaching  100  per- 
cent of  parity,  direct  Federal  payments, 
and  government-issued  marketing  cer- 
tificates will  be  given  for  wheat  grown 
for  domestic  human  consumption.  Cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  world  wheat 
market  price  level  and  wheat  price,  sup- 
port loans  will  also  be  available.  All  of 
these  measures — land  diversion  pay- 
ments, direct  Federal  payments,  market- 
ing certificates,  and  price  support  loans 
must  assure  the  wheat  growers  of  a  mini- 
mum average  of  $1,845  per  bushel. 

Cotton:  To  cotton  growers  willing  to 
withhold  a  minimum  of  15.2  percent  of 
their  1966  acreage  allotment,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  forward  pay- 
ments amounting  to  25  percent  of  parity 
on  the  estimated  yield  of  acreage  di- 
verted from  cotton  planting  and  turned 
over  to  conservation  programs.  Grow- 
ers retiring  up  to  35  acres  would  be  eli- 
gible for  maximum  payments  of  40  per- 
cent of  parity  on  projected  outputs.  Ac- 
ceptance of  acreage  diversion  quotas  en- 
titles cotton  growers  to  receive  price- 
support  loans  of  21  cents  per  pound  dur- 
ing 1966,  as  well  as  direct  payments  of 
at  least  9  cents  per  pound  on  the  esti- 
mated or  projected  yield  of  individual 
domestic  allotments.  Support  and  pay- 
ment measures  must  bring  the  grower  a 
return  within  the  range  of  65-90  percent 
of  parity. 

Feed  grains:  To  growers  of  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  and  barley— the  latter  if  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 


assigning  the  requisite  number  of  acres 
to  conservation  programs,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  forward  payments  of 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  established  price 
support  rates  on  the  estimated  yield  of 
this  land.  Continuance  of  direct  pay- 
ments has  also  been  authorized;  com- 
bined loan  and  direct  payment  receipts 
must  equal  65  percent  of  parity. 

Wool:  The  provisions  of  the  current 
wool  program  will  continue  to  operate 
through  1969  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authorized  to  make  direct  pay- 
ments in  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  average  wool  market  prices  and 
an  annual  income  return  ranging  from 
60  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Rice:  Acreage  diversion  measures  and 
land  diversion  projects  may  be  initiated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when- 
ever the  rate  of  rice  acreage  allotment 
dips  below  the  1965  level.  The  existing 
$4.50  per  hundredweight  support  price 
will  apply  to  the  1966  and  1967  crops. 

Cropland  adjustment:  To  reduce  the 
recurrence  of  unwielding  agricultural 
surpluses,  a  4-year  program  of  land  re- 
tli-ement  has  been  initiated.  By  making 
5-  and  10-year  contract  agreements  of 
payments  of  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  "unplanted  crops,"  it  is  antici- 
pated that  some  40  million  acres  will  be 
retired  from  planting. 

TOBACCO  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

American  tobacco  growers  have  long 
produced  a  leaf  unrivaled  in  flavor  and 
aroma.  Serious  problems,  however, 
plague  our  growers.  Per  acre  yields  have 
reached  an  alltime  high  and  production 
currently  exceeds  demand  by  approxi- 
mately 1  billion  pounds. 

In  order  to  keep  production  in  aline- 
ment  with  demand,  changes  in  market- 
ing quota  procedures  were  enacted  into 
law— Public  Law  89-12. 

Acreage-poundage  quotas  were  pro- 
vided in  place  of  existing  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1965  Flue-cured  tobacco 
crop  and  for  other  tobacco  beginning  in 
1966.  The  new  quotas  became  effective 
for  Flue-cured  tobacco  when  growers 
subsequently  voted  in  a  referendum  to 
accept  the  new  program.  The  new  quotas 
will  not  become  effective  for  other  tobac- 
co imless  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
growers  voting  in  a  referendum. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  SANITATION  FACIUTIES 

Public  Law  89-240  increased  the  annual 
ceiling  on  Farmers  Home  Administration 
insured  loans  from  $200  million  to  $450 
million.  This  important  enactment  also 
provided  grants  to  help  develop  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  In 
rural  communities  up  to  5,500  in  popula- 
tion. 

ST7GAR    ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Congress  revised  and  extended 
through  December  31, 1971,  domestic  and 
foreign  sugar  quotas.  We  Increased 
domestic  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar 
quotas  by  580,000  tons  a  year  and  granted 
foreign  quotas  to  31  nations.  This  pro- 
gram, in  effect  since  the  1930's,  guar- 
antees to  the  American  housewife  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  plays  a 
vital  role  in  American  foreign  relations, 
particularly  with  our  friends  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progreus. 
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FARM  DISASTm  RELIEP 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  provide 
price  supports  for  farmers  who  partici- 
pate in  acreage  reduction  projects  and 
who  were  unable  to  plant  their  usual  cot- 
ton, feed  grain,  or  wheat  crops  this  year 
■  due  to  damage  caused  by  floods  or  other 
natural  disasters.  Farmers  are  eligible 
only  if  their  acreage  was  not  planted 
with  other  price-supported  crops.  Loss- 
es incurred  by  land  damage  prior  to  crop 
planting  are  no  easier  to  sustain  than 
those  suffered  after  crop  plantings. 

RIVER  BASIN  PLANNING 

National  attention  is  focused  on  the 
relationship  between  national  water  de- 
mands and  available  supplies  when 
newspaper  headlines  spell  out  boldly 
that  water  reserves  are  being  depleted 
rapidly,  and  measures  to  conserve  exist- 
ing supplies  are  being  put  into  effect. 

National  attention  is  focused  on  the 
necessity  for  controlling  water  resources 
when  newsreels  show  the  havoc  of  un- 
managed  water  supplies. 

To  meet  satisfactorily  and  successfully 
our  current  and  projected  water  needs, 
local.    State,    and    Federal    authorities 
must  launch  Immediate  and  coordinated 
programs  with  the  stated  goals  set  at 
effectively  planning,  developing,  manag- 
ing, and  utilizing  the  water  resources 
with  which  we  have  been  abundantly 
endowed  and  which  we  have  carelessly 
squandered.    To  advance  this  undertak- 
ing, the  River  Basin  Planning  Act  was 
signed  into  law— Public  Law  89-80 — cre- 
ating a  Water  Resources  Council  whose 
membership  includes  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture.  Interior,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Army  and  a  Chair- 
man appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
This  Council  will  be  assigned  the  major 
responsibility  of  conducting  an  ongoing 
study  and  making  a  periodical  assess- 
ment of  the  adequacy  of  regional  water 
stores  as  well  as  setting  standards  and 
spelling  out  procedures  to  be  applied  in 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral water   and  related  land  resources 
programs.    FinaUy,  the  Water  Resources 
Council   must   oversee   the   projects   of 
river   basin   commissions — making  cer- 
tain that  the  implementation  of  these 
plans  will  be  in  harmony  with  our  na- 
tional water  conservation  objectives. 

The  President  was  granted  the  power 
to  establish  Federal-State  river  basin 
water  commissions  whose  primary  task 
will  involve  the  preparation  and  revision 
of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plans 
for  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
development  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 

Desalting  of  seawater  may  well  be  the 
answer  to  one  of  our  major  questions: 
How  do  we  supply  the  water  needs  of  our 
large  metropolitan  areas  having  access 
to  the  coasts — areas  which  are  now 
chronically  plagued  by  water  shortages. 

Intensified  studies  in  saline  water  con- 
version have  been  made  possible  by  the 
passage  In  1961  of  the  Anderson- Aspinall 
Act,  which  authorized  $75  million  for 
1962  to  1967,  inclusive. 

Public  Law  89-118  extends  the  life  of 
our  national  saline  water  program  from 
June  30,  1967  through  the  1972  fiscal  year 
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and  authorizes  an  increase  from  $75  to 
$90  million  for  fiscal  1967  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $275  million  through  the  life  of 
this  program. 

Remarking  that  success  in  saline  water 
conversion  "could  be  one  of  histoi-y's 
most  vital  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
peace  among  nations,"  President  John- 
son further  noted  that  the  legislation  ex- 
tending and  expanding  our  desalination 
program  could  well  be  the  most  historic 
product  of  this  Congress — "not  for  what 
it  provides  but  rather  for  what  it  prom- 
ises, not  for  what  it  accomplishes  but 
rather  for  what  it  symbolizes." 

With  the  signing  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  into  law — Public  Law  89-234 — early 
in  October.  President  Johnson  launched 
a  dynamic  program  of  joint  Federal, 
State,  and  local  action  against  the  causes 
of  pollution,  which  diminish  further  our 
already  inadequate  water  stores. 

A  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  been  created  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  coordinating  and 
overseeing  the  operations  of  this  act. 

Authorization  has  been  given  for  a  $20 
million  annual  appropriation  during  the 
1966-69  fiscal  period — an  authorization 
that  may  provide  matching  Federal 
grants  to  interstate,  municipal,  and  In- 
termunicipal  commissions  in  order  that 
they  may  evolve  better  techniques  for 
preventing  the  discharge  of  untreated 
sewage  and  other  wastes  from  storm  sew- 
ers and  sanitary  sewers  into  community 
water  supplies. 

A  Federal  matching  grant  for  any  in- 
dividual discharge-control  improvement 
project  may  equal  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  costs. 

The  current  annual  $100  million  com- 
munity sewage  treatment  grant  program 
has  received  a  $50  million  supplemental 
authorization,  with  additional  moneys  to 
be  awarded  to  qualifying  States  agreeing 
to  match  equally  Federal  funds  received. 
Within  1  year  from  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  each  of  the  50  States 
will  be  required  to  forward  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  letter  declaring  an  intention  to  set 
satisfactory  water  quality  standards  for 
interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof 
within  its  boundaries.  This  declaration 
of  intent  must  be  accompanied  by  pro- 
cedures guaranteeing  the  attainment 
and  enforcement  of  established  stand- 
ards. 

Failure  to  carry  out  this  obligation 
may  result  in  the  setting  of  reasonable 
quality  standards  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
States,  however,  will  be  consulted  and 
given  every  opportunity  and  any  assist- 
ance requested  in  working  out  acceptable 
quality  control  measures.  Differences  of 
opinion  concerning  proposed  Federal 
standards  will  be  aired  at  a  public  hear- 
ing before  a  five-member  board  com- 
posed of  affected  Federal  and  State  rep- 
resentatives. With  this  panel  will  rest 
the  final  authority  to  set  and  implement 
quality  standards. 

Failure  to  maintain  set  quality  stand- 
ards may  result  in  the  Invocation  of 
established  pollution  abatement  proce- 
dures. 


FEDERAL  WATER  PROJECT  RECREATIOIf  ACT 

Water-oriented  recreational  activities 
occupy  an  increasingly  prominent  place 
in  the  leisure-hour  lives  of  our  people 
Recreational  demands  must  be  examined 
along  with  the  quality-quantity  aspects 
of  water  resources  development. 

The  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  states  that  It  is  the  consensus  of  the 
Congress  that  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  measures  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Federal  water  resource  plan- 
ning. In  an  effort  to  stimulate  State 
and  local  interest  and  participation  in 
this  phase  of  water  planning,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  authorized  to  first,  assume  100 
percent  of  the  "joint"  costs  or  costs  con- 
tributing to  all  aspects  of  project  opera- 
tions as  allocated  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  sites;  and  second, 
assume  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the 
"separable"  costs  or  costs  related  most 
directly  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement.  State  and  local  In- 
terests will  assume  the  remaining  50 
percent  of  separable  costs  incurred  by 
paying  in  cash  or  by  providing  the  equiv- 
alent in  needed  lands  or  facilities. 

RIVERS,    HARBORS,    AND    FLOOD    CONTROL 

Our  responsibilities  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  caniiot  and  will  not  be  fully 
met  until  careful  and  complete  consid- 
eration is  given  to  each  and  every  poten- 
tial purpose  that  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  can  advance.  Naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  hydroelectric  power, 
and  beach  erosion  control  are  vital  pur- 
poses well-deserving  of  our  sage  develop- 
ment and  planning  scrutiny. 

The  omnibus  rivers,  harbors,  and  flood 
control  legislation  passed  In  the  twilight 
hours  of  this  session  of  the  Congress 
authorized  a  total  of  $1,982,305,000  in 
funds  for  47  navigation  betterment  proj- 
ects, 9  land  and  beach  stabilization 
programs,  and  84  flood-control  under- 
takings. 

In  addition,  $75,000  in  appropriations 
has  been  authorized  to  enable  the  con- 
tinuance and  expansion  of  a  national 
program  to  control  the  growth  of  ob- 
noxious aquatic  plants  In  our  waters 
Previously  limited  to  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  Uruted  States,  we  feel  that 
all  areas  and  regions  experiencing  seri- 
ous and  dangerous  weed  Infestation 
problems  should  be  eligible  for  control 
assistance. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  now  join 
forces  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities in  the  preparation  of  long-term 
planning  and  development  projects  for 
the  drought-stricken  northeastern  sec- 
tor of  the  Nation. 

One  final  major  provision  of  this  leg- 
islation is  certainly  worthy  of  mention. 
To  areas  eligible  for  aid  under  the  1965 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  be  empowered  to  grant  loans  to  and 
purchase  evidence  of  indebtedness  from 
local  authorities,  thereby  aiding  in  the 
completion  of  water  resource  projects. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

To  expand  and  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  abate  the  contamination  of  our  air 
and  reduce  the  hazards  of  air  pollution 
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threatemng  the  health  of  the  public,  this 
Congress  approved  legislation  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  and  Im- 
plement workable  standards  for  the  con- 
trol of  dangerous  substances  from  new 
motor  velilcles. 

The  manufacture,  sale,  or  importation 
of  any  substandard  vehicle  will  result  in 
the  assessment  of  fines  of  up  to  $1,000 
per  unit.  To  meet  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting these  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  we  have  approved  authorizations 
of  $470,000  for  fiscal  1966,  $845,000  for 
fiscal  1967,  $1,195,000  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$1,470,000  for  fiscal  1969. 

Included  in  the  air  pollution  control 
legislation  was  provision  for  a  nation- 
wide research  and  development  program 
designed  to  advance  our  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  solid  waste  materials  including 
garbage,  discarded  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  byproducts,  and 
refuse  from  mineral  extraction  and  proc- 
essing operations.  Excluded  from  this 
coverage  were  domestic  sewage,  solid 
wastes,  and  other  polluting  agents  found 
In  the  Nation's  water  resources. 

Under  the  joint  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
appropriations  totaling  $10  million  for 
fiscal  1966,  $20  million  for  fiscal  1967,  $30 
million  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $32.5  million 
for  fiscal  1969  have  been  approved  for 
the  implementation  of  the  solid  waste 
disposal  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

HIOH'WAY  BEAtmFICATlON 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act,  President 
Johnson  vowed  that  "beauty  belongs  to 
all  the  people.  And  so  long  as  I  am  Presi- 
dent, what  has  been  divinely  given  to 
nature  will  not  be  taken  recklessly  away 
by  man." 

With  its  enactment  Into  public  law, 
the  highway  -beautification  legislation 
paved  the  way  for  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  forces  of  ugliness  which  threaten  to 
deprive  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans  from  knowing  and  appre- 
ciating the  finery  of  nature  with  which 
we  have  been  abundantly  endowed. 

To  aid  In  the  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising along  our  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary highways  and  to  enhance  simulta- 
neously public  safety  and  preserve 
natural  beauty,  10  percent  of  a  State's 
allotted  Federal  highway  funds  may  be 
denied  for  failure  to  remove  other  than 
specified  outdoor  advertising  devices. 

Authorizations  of  $20  million  annually 
In  fiscal  1966  and  1967  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Implementation  of  outdoor 
advertising  control  measures. 

The  withholding  of  a  maximum  of  10 
percent  of  Federal  highway  funds  to 
which  a  State  would  be  normally  entitled 
could  also  be  justified  by  a  failure  to  ini- 
tiate and  maintain  effective  controls  of 
outdoor  junkyards.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  removal  and  land- 
scaping and/or  screening  costs  will  be 
available  to  the  owners  of  affected  junk- 
yards and  billboards. 

Authorizations  of  $20  million  annu- 
ally in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  have  been 
approved  for  these  Junkyard  control 
provisions. 


Appropriations  of  $120  million  annu- 
ally In  fiscal  1966  and  1967  have  been 
provided  for  Federal  participation  In 
landscape  and  roadside  development 
projects  along  all  Federal-aid  roads. 

NATIONAL    FOUNDATION     ON    ARTS    AND 
HUMANITIES 

With  the  enactment  Into  law  of  Public 
Law  89-209,  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Htunanities  was  estab- 
lished. Encompassing  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,,  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  and  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  Htunan- 
ities, the  function  of  this  Foundation  will 
be  the  promoting  of  a  "broadly  conceived 
national  policy  of  support  for  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States." 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  been  authorized  to  award  matching 
grants  td  the  States,  to  Individuals,  and 
to  public  and  nonprofit  groups  directly 
Involved  In  the  creative  or  performing 
arts  for  activities  including  production, 
purchase,  or  construction  of  needed  fa- 
cilities, workshops,  and  similar  projects 
that  win  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  arts,  as  well  as  public  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  them. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  been  authorized  to  award 
matching  grants,  research  loans,  and 
fellowships  for  research,  information  ex- 
change, publication  of  significant  works, 
training,  workshops,  and  similar  projects 
that  will  contribute  to  the  promotion  and 
appreciation  of  the  humanities. 

The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Coun- 
ell  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  was  au- 
thorized. This  Council  will  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  as  well  as  the 
relevant  activities  of  all  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Appropriations  totaling  $63  million  for 
the  1966-68  fiscal  period  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities and  for  the  Implementation  of 
Its  programs. 

COSTS 

We  know  that  the  primary  concern  of 
Government  must  be  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  its  citizenry.  In  a  hetero- 
geneous nation  of  approximately  195 
million  individuals,  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  Is  a  vast  and  expensive 
undertaking. 

For  the  good  of  the  Individual  and  the 
greatness  of  a  nation  and  a  society,  we 
must  be  willing  to  commit  the  requisite 
financial  resources,  for,  in  the  words  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy: 

A  Strong  America  cannot  neglect  the  aspi- 
rations of  its  citizens,  the  welfare  of  the 
needy,  the  health  care  of  the  elderly,  the 
education  of  the  young.  Wealth  is  the 
means,  and  the  people  the  ends. 

The  Congress  early  gave  Its  approval 
to  $1,600  million  in  supplemental  funds 
for  fiscal  1965  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  to  $700  million  in  funds 
for  additional  fiscal  1965  Defense  ex- 
penditures In  South  Vietnam.  Passage 
of  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions blU  suppUed  $2,227,563,977  for  the 
additional  costs  of  continuing  or  com- 


pleting a  number  of  agency  programs 
during  fiscal  1965. 

The  following  agency  appropriations 
are  for  the  1966  fiscal  period:  Agricul- 
ture, $6,242,929,500;  Defense,  $46,887.- 
163,000;  Federal  contribution  of  $46,- 
122,000  to  the  approved  $360,228,500 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
$14,246,167,800  for  the  independent  of- 
fices; $1,212,739,070  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  $8,011,331,500  for  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  $189,993,297  for  the 
legislative  branch;  $2,057,597,150  for 
State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary; $7,669,444,000  for  the  executive 
offices.  Treasury,  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments; $3,218  million  for  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs  and  $714,- 
188,000  in  related  foreign  aid  programs; 
$1,756,635,000  for  the  construction  of 
military  family  housing  units;  $1,223,- 
181,500  in  supplemental  funds  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  $4,292,866,500  for 
public  works;  and  general  supplemental 
moneys  totaling  $4,741,644,602  to  finance 
many  of  the  proposals  approved  by  the 
89  th  Congress  during  its  1st  session. 

FEDERAL     CIVILIAN     EMPLOYEES     PAT     EAISK 

Throughout  our  discussion  of  the  out- 
standing legislative  accomplishments  of 
this  session,  we  have  spoken  of  policies, 
of  programs,  of  projects,  of  authoriza- 
tions, and  of  appropriations.  Surely  we 
must  understand  that  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  each  and  every  activity  of  Gov- 
ernment depends  on  one  very  vital  Ingre- 
dient, and  that  ingredient  is  the 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  service  of 
their  fellow  Americans  on  the  part  of 
our  Federal  employees. 

If  the  Government  service  is  to  retain 
its  dedicated  corps  of  personnel  and  offer 
an  attractive  career  to  our  bright  yoimg 
men  and  women.  It  must  offer  salaries 
that  are  comparable  to  those  of  other 
sectors  of  our  economy.  To  achieve  this 
end,  a  3.6  percent  pay  raise  measure  has 
been  enacted  and  will  benefit  more  than 
1,600,000  Federal  civilian  employees. 


Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr.  * 

KX'i'ENSlON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  Col. 
Ralph  E.  Vandervort.  Jr.,  who  has  re- 
tired as  liaison  officer  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Senate. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
In  saying  that  Colonel  Vandervort  has 
been  more  than  a  representative  of  his 
Department  during  the  last  6  years.  He 
has  become  a  personal  friend  to  many 
Senators  by  virtue  of  his  warm  per- 
sonality and  his  efforts  to  serve  with- 
out hesitation  or  complaint. 

Colonel      Vandervort      distinguished 
himself  long  before  he  became  liaison 
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officer  to  the  Senate.  During  his  24 
years  of  military  service,  he  has  ac- 
cumulated a  regular  who's  who  of  Army 
medals.  They  include  the  Purple  Heart, 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gold  Star,  EAME 
Campaign  Medal,  American  Defense 
Service  Medal,  American  Campaign 
Medal,  World  War  II  Victory  Medal, 
Army  Occupation  Medal — from  Ger- 
many—DAGS  identification  badge.  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal,  five  over- 
seas bars,  and  the  Army  Commendation 
Ribbon  with  Medal  Pendant. 

Having  entered  the  service  shortly  be- 
fore World  War  n.  Colonel  Vandervort 
served  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
In  other  areas  of  the  world  during  the 
various  cold  war  crises. 

Although  Senators  will  miss  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  Colonel  Vandervort, 
his  many  friends  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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Congressman  Chester  Mize  Reports  on  the 
1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  carrying  on 
a  tradition  which  was  inaugurated  by  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  William 
Avery,  who  is  continuing  his  career  of 
public  service  as  Governor  of  Kansas,  I 
am  making  a  report  to  the  constituents  of 
the  Second  District  of  Kansas  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  their  congressional  office  and 
the  position  of  their  Congressman  on 
vital  issues. 

This  report  is  being  mailed  to  every 
household  in  the  district — more  than 
130,000  of  them — so  that  my  constituents 
can  keep  track  of  the  stewardship  of  the 
congressional  office  they  have  entrusted 
to  me.    The  report  follows : 

The  Record  op  the  89th 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  will 
go  down  as  a  historic  one.  The  quantity 
of  the  legislation  passed  set  records  in  it- 
self. The  total  Impact  of  this  legislation 
which  touches  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  one  way  or  another  is  yet  to  be 
evaluated,  however,  because  of  the  profound 
changes  which  will  be  wrought.  It  is  in- 
deed safe  to  say  that  this  year's  legislative 
activity  will  also  affect  the  lives  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  They  will  be  asked  to  foot 
the  bill  for  some  of  the  programs  on  which 
pa3nment  has  been  deferred  in  the  mad  rush 
to  set  records  and  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
History  will  be  the  Judge  of  this  session's 
output. 

A  BUST  TEAR 

The  tremendous  amount  of  legislation  and 
the  record  nimiber  of  votes,  plus  quorxmi 
calls  on  the  House  floor,  kept  my  staff  and 
me  busy  throughout  the  session.  We  an- 
swered thousands  of  letters  on  the  hundreds 
of  issues  which  came  before  Congress.  The 
controversial  nature  of  so  many  of  the  bills 
provoked  comment  both  pro  and  con  from 
Second  District  constituents,  all  of  whom 
received  replies.     We  handled  hundreds  of 


matters  for  individuals  seeking  help  on  prob- 
lems which  were  created  by  an  expanding 
government's  rules,  regulations  and  require- 
ments. As  centralized  Government  grows 
larger,  more  people  are  Involved  and  more 
problems  result.  A  substantial  part  of  our 
work  is  aiding  constituents  in  meeting  these 
problems. 

Keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  district, 
I  made  15  trips  back  to  Kansas  to  attend 
functions  and  confer  with  constituents.  I 
also  serve  on  two  task  forces — one  on  the 
United  Nations;  the  other  on  Latin 
America. 

A   BUST    COMMrrTEE 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  participated  in  the 
hearings  of  some  of  the  most  controversial 
legislation  to  come  before  this  session  of 
Congress.  Such  bills  as  the  measures  to 
change  the  silver  content  of  our  coins,  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  to 
include  a  program  of  rent  supplements  in 
the  housing  bill,  to  reduce  reserves  against 
deposits  in  Federal  Reserve  banks,  to  ex- 
tend the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Act,  and  to  amend  the 
international  wheat  agreement.  I  attended 
more  than  50  meetings  of  the  committee 
in  considering  this  workload  of  major  legis- 
lation, plus  deliberation  on  several  minor 
bills. 

Wn)E    VARIETY    OF    BILLS    IKTRODUCED 

In  addition  to  representing  the  Second 
District  of  Kansas  on  all  of  the  issues  be- 
fore Congress.  I  also  took  a  hand  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  I  feel  is  necessary 
for  the  district  and  the  general  pubUc.  I 
was  gratified  that  the  first  bill  I  Introduced, 
H.R.  3307,  a  bill  to  pay  firms  for  improve- 
ments when  they  had  to  move  their  estab- 
lishments because  of  the  Milford  Dam,  be- 
came a  part  of  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill.  I  also  Introduced  legislation  to 
reduce  the  excise  tax  on  telephone  service, 
hot  water  heaters,  and  documentary  stamp 
taxes  on  real  estate  transfers.  Versions  of 
these  bills  were  incorporated  in  the  excise 
tax   reduction   bill   approved   by   Congress. 

The  increase  In  social  security  benefits 
which  I  supported  in  a  separate  bill  was 
included  in  the  medicare  bill.  Other  bills 
in  which  hearings  were  held  were  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  the  boxcar  shortage  and 
a  bill  to  include  Kansas  Modoc  Indians  in 
the  distribution  of  Judgment  funds. 

Some  of  the  bills  which  I  have  introduced 
and  on  which  I  anticipate  action  next  ses- 
sion are:  A  tax  credit  for  higher  education 
expenses;  the  establishment  of  a  water  re- 
sources trust  fund,  the  Human  Investment 
Act,  the  establishment  of  a  Hoover-type 
Commission  to  study  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch,  legislation  to  stand- 
ardize real  property  acquisition  procedures, 
and  a  bill  to  establish  the  Great  Prairie 
Parkway. 

WORKING    FOR    KANSAS 

Besides  the  promotion  of  my  own  legisla- 
tion, I  appeared  before  various  committees 
in  behalf  of  matters  important  to  Kansas: 
The  establishment  of  a  Grain  Marketing  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Little  Delaware-Mission  Creeks 
Watershed  project,  the  appropriations  for  the 
navigation  and  flood  control  projects  in  the 
Second  District,  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  States  to  apportion  one  house  of 
the  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation, and  against  the  cut  in  funds  for  the 
ACP  practices  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice as  well  as  against  the  closing  of  the  VA 
hospitals  and  regional  offices.  I  also  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
elimination  of  omnibus  bills. 


VOTING    RECORD 


Here's  how  I  voted  on  some  of  the  major 
issues  before  the  89th  Congress  this  year; 
Voted  for 

The  Drug  Control  Act. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act. 

Funds  to  continue  House  Un-American  ac- 
tivities investigations. 

The  Water  Quality  Act. 

Excise  tax  reduction. 

The  voting  rights  bill. 

The  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  military  pay  Increase. 

The  farm  bill. 

Changes  in  the  immigration  laws. 

Higher  education  assistance. 

Voted  against 
Eliminating  the  gold  reserves. 
The  Appalachia  bill. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
A  compulsory  medicare  program. 
Increase  in  the  national  debt. 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
Reduction  of  silver  in  coins. 
Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 

Ac  L. 

Omnibus  hoiising  bill  with  rent  supple- 
ments. 

Expanded  public  works. 

Expansion  of  antlpoverty  measures  (felt 
existing  programs  should  be  checked  for  ef- 
fectiveness  before   any   expansion). 

THE    NEW    SECOND    DISTRICT 

The  Congressional  Reapportionment  Act, 
approved  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  on  March 
11,  1965.  enlarged  the  area  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  to  add  Dickinson,  Mor- 
ris, and  Jefferson  Counties.  Wyandotte 
County  was  realined  so  that  the  portion  re- 
tained in  the  Second  District  includes  the 
cities  of  EdwardsviUe  and  Bonner  Springs 
and  the  townships  of  Delaware,  Prairie,  and 
Quindaro. 

Although  the  area  was  Increased,  the  pop- 
ulation was  decreased  to  bring  it  closer  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  other  four  districts. 
Whereas  the. district  had  445.196  people  on 
the  basis  of  the  1960  census,  the  new  district 
has  a  population  of  436,085. 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  some  of  the  con- 
stituents in  Wyandotte  County  but  pleased 
to  add  those  in  the  new  counties  of  Dickin- 
son. Morris,  and  Jefferson.  The  present  Con- 
gressmen will  continue  to  serve  these  coun- 
ties until  the  new.Congress  convenes  in  1967; 
but  for  the  purp'oses  of  the  1966  election, 
voters  in  Dickinson,  Morris,  and  Jefferson 
Counties  will  vote  in  the  Second  District. 


Vice  President  Humphrey's  Remarks  Be- 
fore the  Adiai  Stevenson  High  School, 
Livonia,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
under  date  of  October  22,  1965,  of  the 
Adlai  Stevenson  High  School  In  Livonia, 
Mich.,  which  is  located  in  the  19th  Con- 


gressional  District   which   I   have    the 
privilege  to  represent: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 

It  is,  for  me,  a  source  of  particular  satis- 
faction— and  humility — that  you  have  seen 
fit  to  Invite  me  here  today. 

The  dedication  of  this  high  school  In  the 
name  of  Adlal  Stevenson — the  first  so- 
named  m  our  country — takes  its  deepest 
eigniflcance  not  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  but  as  a  first  milestone  in  the  bright 
new  world  he  foresaw  for  all  men. 

Today  would  have  been  a  day  of  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  for  him  because  no  man 
m  our  time  was  so  dedicated  to  the  idea  that 
the  only  lasting  mark  a  man  can  leave  is  a 
beacon  by  which  the  future  generations  can 
guide  themselves. 

In  man's  physical  world,  the  trail  blaze  of 
yesterday  Is  the  highway  of  today.  You  need 
merely  look  about  you  to  see  Its  proof.  Only 
two  centuries  ago  the  French  voyagers,  push- 
ing westward  through  the  lakes,  paddled 
their  birchbark  canoes  through  the  blue 
waters  of  the  wilderness  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Not  one  of  them  could  possibly  have 
dreamed  of  the  highway  he  was  blazing  or 
the  breadth  and  power  of  the  new  civilization 
which  would  UEC  It. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  today  we 
embark  upon  another  such  adventure,  for 
there  are  future  highways  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  of  the  wilderness. 

Only  400  short  years  ago  man  believed  he 
was  the  center  of  the  universe,  that  the 
planets  themselves  revolved  around  him  and 
had  been  doing  so  for  only  5,000  years. 

Then  Copernicus  saw  with  his  mind's  eye 
that  the  earth  Itself  was  in  motion,  that  it 
was  not  the  center  of  the  universe,  but  part 
of  a  larger  and  more  majestic  movement. 

Man  today  stands  on  the  threshold  of  such 
discovery  about  himself. 

As  man  once  believed  the  earth  was  the 
center  of  the  heavens,  each  nation  believed  It 
was  the  center  of  this  earth,  and  spent  Its 
blood  and  treasure  trying  to  make  other  na- 
tions revolve  around  It. 

This  concept  compelled  other  nations.  In 
turn,  to  preserve  at  similar  cost  the  Inde- 
pendence of  their  culture  and  people. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  innocent  people 
died,  cities  were  destroyed,  libraries  of  price- 
less knowledge  were  obliterated  because  of 
this  ghastly  concept. 

But  It  is  no  more  ordained  that  the  peoples 
of  this  world  shall  revolve  around  any  one 
nation  than  that  the  planets  and  stars  of 
the  heavens  shall  revolve  around  this  earth. 

That  was  the  great  idea  of  Adlal  Steven- 
son. It  is  man's  latter-day  discovery.  It  is 
the  concept  underlying  the  United  Nations. 

Today  our  poets  and  philosophers — yes,  and 
our  forward-looking  political  leaders — already 
sense  that  humanity  Is  on  the  brink  of  de- 
velopment of  a  society  which  may  unloose 
man's  spirit  and  human  potential — a  society 
where,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  men 
strive  not  for  themselves  alone  but  for  all 
men. 

The  United  Nations  represents  the  triumph 
of  the  concept  that  no  nation  Is  the  center  of 
this  earth  any  more  than  man  Is  an  Island  to 
himself. 

Adlal  Stevenson,  a  Copernicus  of  public 
life,  gave  strength  and  Insight  to  this  con- 
cept and  he  marshaled  the  giants  of  the 
ages  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

"Know  thyself,"  said  Socrates.  Adlal 
Stevenson  added  to  this  the  Copemlcan  view : 
That  the  key  to  a  man's  understanding  of 
himself  and  of  his  country  will  be  found  In 
all  other  men  and  nations. 

In  a  physical  world  of  clashing  arms  and 
nuclear  weapons,  Adlal  Stevenson  took  the 
noble  path  of  Athens. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  the  only  victory 
is  in  civilized  persuasion — that   that  army 
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never  existed,  nor  that  weapon  ever  Invented 
or  devised,  by  which  hostile  forces  can  enter 
into  the  realm  of  men's  minds  or  hearts. 

He  knew  that  no  nation  and  no  man 
could  ever  extinguish  the  light  God  gave 
to  men  of  every  race,  color  and  creed:  the 
light  of  man's  free  spirit. 

No  physical  force  ever  existed  which  can 
turn  back  the  force  of  the  evolution  of  man's 
soul.  Consider  the  preponderant  force  of  the 
pagan  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.  Their 
legions  were  pitted  against  a  forlorn  group 
of  men  and  women  who  Insisted  unto  death 
that  all  men  are  brothers. 

Which  has  lived  through  the  centuries — 
the  physical  force,  or  the  noble  Idea?  Where 
are  the  Caesars,  where  are  the  legions  now? 
And  where  Is  the  noble  Idea? 

The  Idea  governs  the  consciences  of  bil- 
lions of  people  of  all  religions — and  may  It 
soon  govern  the  conduct  of  nations. 

Like  the  early  Idea  among  men,  2,000  years 
ago,  the  early  Idea — as  among  nations — faces 
a  heavily  armed  world. 

The  United  Nations  today  may  appear 
weak  in  the  physical  world.  But  that  nation 
does  not  exist  which  Is  powerful  enough  to 
kill  It.    For  the  idea  moves  forward. 

And  among  Its  allies  Is  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  we  have  made  our 
commitment  to  the  Idea  and  the  precepts 
which  underlie  the  United  Nations. 

For,  In  this  nuclear  age,  we  have  reached 
the  maturity  to  know  that  the  strongest 
and  weakest  In  mankind  are  equally  vulner- 
able to  mankind's  dangerous  Inventions. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that,  faced  with 
a  world  two-thirds  hungry,  sick  and  igno- 
rant, no  one  nation,  acting  alone,  can  hope 
to  carry  the  burden  of  remedying  those  con- 
ditions. 

We  have  come  to  know  that  both  men's 
survival  and  his  progress  depend  on  his 
devising  common  and  peaceful  solutions  to 
disputes  and  disagreements  which,  in  pre- 
vious history,  were  settled  by  force. 

We  have  come  to  see  that  the  evolution  of 
man's  technology  has  Indeed  forced  evolu- 
tion in  man's  organization  and  behavior. 

Adlai  Stevenson  placed  his  faith  and  hope 
in  the  United  Nations — even  In  times  when 
It  was  mocked,  belittled,  and  disregarded 
as  an  International  Instrument. 

For  his  greatness  was  In  his  ability  to  look 
far  beyond  the  limited  horizons  of  the  mock- 
ers and  bellttlers. 

Today  Adlal  Stevenson  Is  not  with  us. 
But  his  aspirations,  his  breadth  of  vision, 
his  commitments  to  the  United  Nations  as 
an  Institution,  to  the  interdependence  of 
man  as  a  reality  of  life  are  shared  by  this 
Nation. 

Adlal  Stevenson  was  In  his  lifetime  not 
chosen  for  the  American  Presidency.  But 
the  Presidency  Is  today  filled  by  another  man 
of  depth  and  purpose  and  of  equal  devotion 
to  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition. 
And  under  his  leadership  our  evolution  to- 
ward the  great  Idea  has  moved  swiftly  for- 
ward. 

For  he  knows,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  knew: 
Once  men  and  nations  understand  the  great 
common  bond  which  sweeps  them  along  to- 
gether, like  the  great  hidden  undercurrents 
of  the  sea,  new  worlds  open. 

Could  the  French  couriers  viewing  these 
wlldness  shores  have  Imagined  modern 
Detroit? 

Could  Columbus,  tracing  his  lonely  line 
across  the  Atlantic,  have  dreamed  he  was 
blazing  a  trail  for  ocean  liners  and  Jets? 

Could  Galileo,  training  his  telescope  on  dis- 
tant sky,  have  dreamed  that  man  would  one 
day  leave  this  planet? 
These  are  miracles  we  today  accept. 

Adlal  Stevenson  accepted  them  and  their 
expanding  truths  as  the  challenge  of  the  fu- 
ture. 


He  believed  that  man  was  no  more  con- 
demned to  eternal  war  than  he  was  to  eternal 
polio,  cholera  or  yellow  fever. 

He  believed — and  the  coming  generations 
will  prove — that  the  upward  striving  of  man 
will  bring  revelations  by  which  he  may  cure 
the  ills  of  his  body  politic  as  he  now  cures 
the  Ills  or  his  physical  body. 

You  stand  on  the  threshold  of  these  great 
new  perceptions. 

If  one  may  presume  to  speak  for  his  great 
and  gentle  spirit,  I  know  that  Adlal  Steven- 
son would  want  this  school  to  stand  not  as 
a  monument  to  him,  but  to  the  promise  and 
the  goal  of  the  true  brotherhood  of  man. 

Let  us  then  make  our  hopes  the  hopes  of 
all  men.  Let  us  make  our  cause  the  cause 
of  mankind. 


Extremism  and  Its  Threat  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 

Extremism  and  Its  Threat  to  America 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests  and  dele- 
gates to  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  Con- 
vention, I  am  happy  that  you  are  holding 
your  national  convention  here  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  this  year  and  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  this  evening.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  welcome  those  of  you  who  are  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  you  back  home. 

You  are  in  the  midst  of  a  concentrated  2 
days  of  work,  study,  and  meetings.  We  in 
the  Congress  have  Just  concluded  more  than 
10  months  of  continuous  session,  enacting 
Important  milestone  legislation  In  such  areas 
as  medicare,  voting  rights,  education,  public 
works.  Immigration,  housing,  health,  water 
resources,  and  dozens  of  other  vital  measures. 
I  trust  that  your  deliberations  will  be  fruit- 
ful as  the  work  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  I  hope  that  before  you  must  leave 
this  beautiful  city,  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Capitol  Building,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  White  House,  an*  other 
national  shrines. 

I  spent  my  day  today  In  the  oflSce  at  the 
Capitol  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  load 
of  committee  work  for  which  I  am  respon- 
sible as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  tempo  of  work  does 
not  let  up  completely  even  when  Congress 
adjourns.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  com- 
mittee before  the  next  session  begins  In  Jan- 
uary. However,  I  felt  compelled  to  take  the 
time  to  think  about  your  deliberations  here 
this  weekend.  The  Issues  that  so  deeply 
concern  you  are  also  profoundly  my  con- 
cern. 

Your  convention  Is  helping  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  two  great  and  Interrelated  challenges 
that  confronts  us  today: 

One,  the  need  to  mobilize  our  economic, 
social,  and  manpower  resources  in  a  mighty 
national  effort  to  extend  the  benefits  of  ovu: 
society  to  all  our  citizens;  and  second,  the 
need  to  muster  our  political  and  spiritual 
forces  to  defend  our  democratic  Institutions 
against  ever-growing,  open  and  venemous 
attacks  by  ultr aright  and  ultraleft  extremists. 

You  and  I  and  national  and  local  com- 
munity leaders  have  over  the  years  sought 
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to  eliminate  from  all  areas  of  community 
life  discrimination,  and  segregation  based  on 
race  or  color  or  religion  or  national  origin  or 
ancestry. 

We  liave  souglit  to  remove  the  disadvan- 
tages, tlae  disabilities,  the  indignities  in- 
flicted on  Negroes,  Spanish-speaking  peoples, 
and  other  minority  group  per,3ons.  We  have 
done  tills  through  appealing  to  the  courts 
for  redress  of  wrongs,  through  legislation  to 
implement  constitutional  rights,  through 
public  information  and  education  concern- 
ing prejudice  and  through  voluntary  pro- 
grams by  the  groups  that  constitute  oiu:  local 
communities. 

At  tlie  Federal  level,  we  developed  in  Con- 
gress— and  I  have  supported — legislation  to 
assure  equality  of  rights  and  oppcrtunit'es 
in  employment,  housing,  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  voting.  We  have  made  significant 
progress. 

But  beyond  these  measures,  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
is  not  enough:  that  greater  opportunity  for 
all  must  be  achieved.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  war  on  poverty  and  all  the  other  pro- 
grams geared  to  the  concept  of  abundance 
for  everyone.  This  is  the  purposo  cf  the 
massive  Federal  support  for  educational  and 
economic  expansion. 

The  problems  of  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion with  which  we  are  striving  to  cope  are 
Immense,  complex,  and  deeply  rooted  in  oiu 
society.  Our  progress  has  been  only  gradual. 
Some  programs  have  been  temporarily 
stalled;  others  bring  only  long-term  results. 
This  has  evoked  in  many  per-^ons  feelings  of 
helplessness,  frustration,  and  despair. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  fact  tliat  those  great 
changes  in  social,  economic,  and  human  re- 
lationships are  not  completed  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  ultrarlght  radicals  to  try 
to  turn  back  the  clock  of  history. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  this  growing  wave  of 
extremism  from  both  the  right  and  the  left  as 
being  evidence  of  fringe  malcontents,  social 
and  psychological  misfits,  or  crackpots. 
Some  have  called  such  persons  part  of  the 
lunatic  fringe.  Not  too  many  years  ago  Hit- 
ler was  viewed  in  a  similar  way,  yet  the  step 
between  the  fringe  and  the  seizure  of  politi- 
cal power  can  often  be  a  short  one,  as  man- 
kind discovered  to  its  horror  Just  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

Here  in  America  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  maintain  greater  political  stability  in  our 
national  life,  yet  we  all  recall  the  era  of 
McCarthyism  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
We  note  with  apprehension  that  various 
extremist  groups  such  as  the  John  Birch 
Society,  the  Minutemen.  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  and 
other  front  groups  are  doubling  and  redou- 
bling their  expenditures  of  time  and  money 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  hate,  mistrust,  and 
fear  throughout   the   land. 

Although  still  only  a  noisy  minority,  they 
are  a  larger  and  more  aggressive  minority  and 
have  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  main- 
stream of  political  and  community  life  in 
some  areas. 

Many  of  these  groups  have  already  made 
plans  and  have  assembled  political  war  chests 
to  defeat  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties  who  have  dared  to  vote  for  legisla- 
tion guaranteeing  equal  rights  for  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups;  who  have  voted 
for  long-needed  reforms  of  our  immigration 
laws;  few  medicare  to  aid  our  senior  citizens; 
for  foreign  aid  to  assist  underdeveloped  na- 
tions; for  measures  to  help  improve  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  American  workers. 

They  are  already  circulating  purge  lists 
for  the  1966  campaign  to  smear  honorable 
Members  of  Congress  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  peculiar  brand  of  patriotism  which  they 
fervently  espouse. 

Some  groups  like  the  Minutemen  have  as- 
sembled secret,  private  armies  equipped  with 
machine^ns.  rifles,  mortars,  hand  grenades, 
and   other   tools   of   guerrilla   war.    A   few 


months  ago  a  large  cache  of  arms  was  dis- 
covered less  than  50  miles  from  Wasliington. 
Tlieir  purpose  is  to  inflame,  to  prejudice, 
to  stir  fear  of  change,  to  promote  turmoil, 
to  silence  oppoeitlon,  to  paralyze  democratic 
action.  We  see  the  results  of  such  exploita- 
tion In  many  ways.  Violence  against  peace- 
ful demonstrators  seeking  the  right  to  vote 
in  many  parts  of  the  South.  Riots  and  racial 
agitation  in  major  cities  such  as  Los  Ange- 
les. Chicago,  and  New  York.  Leftwlng  con- 
demnation of  our  anti-Communist  policies  In 
Vietnam,  attacking  the  Integrity  of  our  top 
national  leaders;  senseless  burning  of  draft 
cards;  fomenting  violence  at  ovir  military 
/ .  stallations. 

rhe  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  long  been  the  hand- 
maiden of  tctalitarlarism.  The  KKK  was 
Hitler's  echo  chamber  before  World  War  II. 
It  has  recently  come  to  the  fore  again  to 
impose  violence,  spread  terror,  and  thwart 
justice.  In  short.  It  is  leading  the  forces  of 
hate  in  a  last  desperate  efifort  to  stop  the 
inevitable  changes  which  would  bring  a 
measure  of  freedom  to  the  Negroes  in  the 
South. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, long  the  target  of  souie  of  our  liberal 
friends,  this  week  began  Its  investigation  of 
the  Klan.  It  was  Interesting  to  note  that 
totalitrrians  of  both  The  left  and  the  ri?ht 
invoke  the  same  techniques  to  avoid  the 
spotlight  of  publicity  being  focused  on  tUeir 
activities. 

The  John  Birch  Society,  parading  under 
the  banner  of  patriotism  while  Imitating  the 
techniques  of  the  Communists,  is  perhaps 
more  typical  of  rightwLng  extremists  who 
have  lattly  cunconU-atod  their  attacks 
against  the  national  effort  for  human  rights. 
The  John  Birch  Society  boasts  a  wide- 
spread membership  and  evidences  substan- 
tial sources  of  funds.  It  has  exerted  serious 
influence  in  some  election  campaigns.  It 
has  disrupted  some  local  communities  and 
civic  groups. 

The  Birch  Society  budget  expenditure  has 
risen  from  $1.6  mUlion  in  1963  to  an  esti- 
mated $6  million  today.  They  have  an- 
nounced new  organizational  campaigns  to 
raise  some  $12  million  for  the  1966  congres- 
sional elections.  Rightwing  spokesmen 
spread  their  venomous  propaganda  through- 
out tlie  land  each  day.  They  now  pour  forth 
more  than  10,000  broadcasts  a  week,  using 
more  than  2,500  hours  of  radio  and  television 
time — much  of  It  donated  by  Individual  sta- 
tions as  a  public  service. 

Like  other  groups  of  its  kind,  it  is  easily 
exposed  by  close  scrutiny:  it  cannot  stand 
the  light  of  day. 

In  its  own  structure,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety mirrors  the  kind  of  social  order  to  which 
it  is  directed.  It  operates  on  the  fuehrer 
principle.  The  founder  ia  the  final  authority 
and  no  elections  of  any  kind  are  held  at  any 
level.  The  John  Birch  Society  operates  in 
secret,  through  au  apparatus  of  cells  and 
front  groups. 

None  of  this  is  new.  But  what  is  new  is 
that  the  founder  ha;,  apparently  ordered  his 
apparatus  to  zero  in  on  himian  rights  as 
his  prime  target.  What  began  as  a  campaign 
for  impeachment  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren now  has  become  a  full-fledged  effort  to 
create  an  atmosphere  hostile  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  the  progressive  legislaUon 
of  the  last  several  years  and  the  pattern  of 
court  decisions  to  uphold  constitutional 
rights. 

All  of  the  fantastic  propaganda  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  other  lUtraright 
groups  Is  being  carried  on  under  the  guise 
of  fighting  communism.  They  brand  any 
opinion  which  differs  from  their  own  as 
Communist  or  Communist-inspired,  and  any 
group  or  movement  of  which  they  are  criti- 
cal as  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

It  is  by  this  irrational  reasoning  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  has  concluded  in  its  last 
box  score,  that  the  United  States  is  now  50- 
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to  70-percent  under  Communist  control     It 
IS  by  this  process  that  it  has  consigned  most 
of  tlie  rest  of  the  world  to  the  category  of 
being  hopelessly  Communist  controlled    be 
yond  recall. 

In  reality,  the  Communists,  their  fellow 
travelers  and  those  in  their  orbit  have  for 
years  been  rebuffed  and  discredited  in  the 
United  States.  Their  totalitarian  Ideology 
has  become  well  known.  Their  subservience 
to  one  or  another  of  the  Soviet  police  states 
has  been  thoroughly  understood.  Their 
techniques  for  infiltration  and  perverting 
public  and  prlv.Tte  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  thoroughly  exposed. 

However,  they  have  been  endeavoring  to 
make  a  comeback.  They  are  probing  for  soft 
spots  in  the  life  of  a  nation  and  in  each  com- 
munity to  penetrate.  In  these  circumstances 
the  indiscriminate  labeling  of  innocent 
groups  only  serves  to  enhance  the  real  Com- 
munists' chance  of  camouflaging  themselves, 
of  liidlng  among  those  who  are  falsely  alleged 
to  be  Communist. 

Thus,  the  totalitarian  groups  of  the  ultra- 
right  are  the  handmaidens  of  the  ultraleft 
Both  v-ould  undermine  and  finally  destroy 
our  American  social,  economic,  and  political 
institutions.  Both  are  alien  to  the  basic 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  human 
dignity  on  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
For  obvious  reasons  we  are  both  the  first 
targets  oi  these  extremist  forces — you  who 
are  associated  with  the  free  labor  movement 
in  the  civil  rights  field.  In  the  Jewish  com- 
munity because  this  represents  the  strong 
bulwark  against  totalitarianism  in  any  form; 
I  too  am  a  target  because  I  hold  a  responsible 
public  office  and  work  In  the  legislative  arena 
to  help  establish  the  progressive  types  of 
programs  that  will  resolve  the  basic  cause  of 
agitation,  discontent,  and  economic  depriva- 
tion. Since  we  face  the  voters  of  our  district 
every  3  years,  we  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  repudiate  the  totalitarian  objec- 
tives of  both  the  right  and  the  left  become 
the  very  special  targets  for  these  groups. 

Both  you  and  I  have  correspondingly  heavy 
responsibilities  to  be  particularly  vigilant  to 
detect  and  take  action  against  totalitarian 
forces  that  are  the  cancer  on  our  body  politic. 
We  must  speak  out  courageously.  We  must 
educate  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  Inherent 
dangers  of  extremist  groups  v.ho  so  often  hide 
beneath  a  cloak  of  patriotism.  We  must  act 
decisively  wherever  and  whenever  we  can  to 
halt  the  spread  of  totalitarian  doctrines  in 
our  schools,  clubs,  unions,  and  other  orga- 
nizations. Yet  we  must  be  ever  conscious  of 
the  fundamental  constitutional  rights  af- 
forded to  aU  citizens  to  speak,  act,  and  hold 
such  political  beliefs  as  they  choose.  We 
must  not  use  the  same  weapons  of  smear  and 
Innuendo  that  mark  our  totalitarian  enemies. 
The  basic  objectives  of  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left  are  similar.  They  should 
be  emphasized  and  reemphasized: 

1.  Both  are  committed  to  the  overthrow 
of  our  American  system  of  representative 
government. 

2.  Both  seek  to  destroy  the  United  Nations 
as  an  effective  instrument  of  peace. 

3.  Both  feed  on  and  e.xploit  discrimination 
against  minority  groups. 

4.  Both  seek  the  abolishment  of  labor 
unions  as  effective  instruments  In  advancing 
the  well-being  of  working  people. 

5.  Both  use  violence  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. 

6.  Both  have  sought  to  infiltrate  the  com- 
munity leadership  levels  to  advance  their 
totalitarian  doctrines — the  schools,  churches, 
social  groups,  unions,  and  governmental  or- 
ganizations. 

7.  Both  seek  to  nullify  the  vast  social  and 
economic  legislative  gains  over  the  past  gen- 
eration. 

8.  Both  exploit  fear,  Iterance,  prejudices, 
discontent,  and  frustration  to  help  advance 
their  cause. 
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9.  Both  seek  to  destroy  the  decent  and 
responsible  forces  In  the  community  and  na- 
tional life  who  are  in  a  position  to  most 
effectively  expose  them  and  convince  other 
citizens  of  their  real  objectives. 

10.  Finally,  both  can  draw  on  almost  un- 
limited financial  resources  to  carry  on  their 
campaigns  of  hate,  confusion,  and  division. 

Obviously,  the  threat  of  the  extremist 
groups  in  America  cannot  be  eliminated 
overnight.  It  has  a  strong,  well-organized, 
and  highly  financed  core  that  has  grown 
and  spread  its  influence  over  the  past  several 
years.  We  must  do  more  than  Just  talk 
about  It  here  tonight  or  Just  to  think  about 
It  when  we  return  home.  We  who  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  over  the  Implications  of 
this  threat  to  our  American  system  must 
work  however  and  wherever  we  can  in  our 
dally  lives  to  spread  the  alarm  among  our 
citizens. 

Public  scrutiny  must  be  directed  to  the 
activities  of  extremist,  totalitarian  groups 
and  their  leaders  and  spokesmen  In  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Help  strengthen  those  public  opinion  lead- 
ers who  fear  to  speak  out  In  opposition  to 
such  alien  doctrines  for  fear  of  economic  re- 
prisal or  physical  violence. 

Study  the  tactics  and  organization  of  ex- 
tremist groups. 

Mobilize  efforts  to  resist  their  efforts  to 
infiltrate  and  capture  control  of  PTA's, 
clubs,  unions,  or  other  organizations  to  which 
you  belong. 

Support  public  officials  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  take  on  a  fight  against  well -organized 
extremists  of  the  right  or  left. 

Work  cooperatively  with  other  groups  who 
are  mobilizing  to  meet  this  extremist  threat. 

Only  by  undertaking  these  and  many  other 
courses  of  action  can  we  make  certain  that 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  never  become 
more  than  a  small,  but  vocal  minority  in 
America.  Only  then  can  we  be  sure  that 
otir  children  and  our  chUdren's  children  will 
grow  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  land  of  free- 
dom, opportunity,  justice,  and  human  dig- 
nity and  help  to  elevate  our  Nation  to  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  achievement 
of  lasting  world  peace.  i 


Appellate  Review  of  Criminal  Sentences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  22,  I  introduced  S.  2722,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  appellate  review  of 
sentences  Imposed  in  criminal  cases  aris- 
ing in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  the  de- 
termination of  the  sentence  in  a  crim- 
inal case  is  left  to  the  sound,  but  un- 
supei-vised,  discretion  of  the  district 
judge  before  whom  the  case  is  pending. 
As  long  as  the  sentence  imposed  is  with- 
in the  statutory  limits,  it  is  unreview- 
able by  appeal.  No  matter  how  excessive 
or  unjust  the  sentence  might  be,  an  ap- 
pellate court  is  powerless  to  modify  it  in 
any  way. 

This  basic  shortcoming  In  criminal 
procedure — which  is  unique  to  our  ju- 
dicial system — has  produced  serious  in- 
equities and  needless  disparities  in  sen- 
tences.   It  has  been  frequently  criticized. 


While  programs  such  as  the  sentencing 
institutes  admittedly  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  development 
of  better  sentencing  practices,  experience 
has  shown  that  such  procedures  and 
techniques  are  not  enough.  To  ade- 
quately cope  with  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive sentences — to  correct  injustices 
once  they  have  occurred — the  practice  of 
appellate  review  is  also  required. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  right 
of  appellate  review  will  satisfactorily 
solve  all  of  the  remaining  problems  in 
determining  a  proper  sentence.  Quite 
obviously  such  a  claim  would  oversim- 
plify a  complex  and  controversial  sub- 
ject. However,  appellate  review  will  at 
least  provide  an  additional  and  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would 
give  the  judicial  process  the  means  of 
reaching  and  reviewing  undeniable  mis- 
takes. It  would  clearly  facilitate  the 
development  of  proper  sentencing  prac- 
tices and  standards.  It  would,  in  other 
words,  close  the  gap  existing  in  the  pres- 
ent system  for  which  there  is  little  logic 
and  even  less  justification. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  variations 
in  sentences  for  the  same  crime  are  es- 
sential. Sound  results  can  never  be 
achieved  by  providing  rigid  and  Inflexible 
formulas.  A  sentence  which  may  be 
quite  proper  in  a  case  involving  one  set 
of  circumstances  may  well  be  gi-ossly  in- 
adequate in  dealing  with  the  same  of- 
fense when  committed  by  a  different  type 
of  offender  or  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances. However,  where  the  same  crime 
has  been  committed  by  similar  offenders 
and  under  similar  circumstances,  it  is^ 
sensible  to  expect  that  the  punishment 
should  be  reasonably  uniform.  That  any 
disparity  should  depend  upon  which 
judge  happens  to  hear  the  case  strikes 
anyone  as  unjust.  Yet  under  our  present 
system  of  unsupervised  sentencing,  this 
factor  unfortunately  does  account  for  the 
difference  in  many  cases. 

The  determination  of  a  proper  sen- 
tence involves  the  consideration  of  many 
elements.  It  can  never  be  reduced  to  an 
exact  science.  Substantial  leeway  must 
be  left  for  the  exercise  of  sound  judg- 
ment and.  Indeed,  the  differing  views  of 
individual  judges  in  whose  hands  the 
sentencing  power  has  been  placed.  But 
the  determination  of  a  sentence  should 
be  on  a  rational,  not  an  arbitrary,  basis. 
When,  however,  such  judgments  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  reason.  It  is  utterly 
incredible  that  the  appellate  courts 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  prevent  a 
miscaniage  of  justice. 

To  place  this  matter  in  perspective,  it 
is  appropriate  to  quote  a  still  applicable 
passage  fix»m  the  address  of  James  V. 
Bennett,  formerly  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Speaking  to  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference  on 
April  28,  1961,  he  observed: 

I  have  a  great  and  abiding  respect  for 
judges  and  for  their  courage  as  demonstrated 
particularly  in  this  circuit  In  recent  months. 
I  admire  them  for  their  dedication  to  the 
ideal  of  equal  justice  under  law.  The  care 
that  Is  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  an 
offender  and  how  he  is  to  be  treated  con- 
stantly amazes  me.  In  no  other  judicial  sys- 
tem in  the  world  do  judges  now  have  or  are 
able  to  obtain  so  much  Information  about 
an  offender  as  In  the  Federal  system.    And 


it  Is  being  used  effectively  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Even  though  I  feel  thus  and  agree  that  our 
courts  and  Judges  are  the  bulwark  of  our 
way  of  life,  I  cannot  be  so  shortsighted  as  to 
overlook  or  shrug  off  without  concern  some 
cases  where  I  have  been  duty  bound  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  court.  Take  for  In- 
stances the  cases  of  two  men  we  received  last 
spring.  The  first  man  had  been  convicted  of 
cashing  a  check  for  $58.40.  He  was  out  of 
work  at  the  time  of  his  offense,  tind  when 
his  wife  became  HI  and  he  needed  money  for 
rent,  food,  and  doctor  bills,  he  became  the 
victim  of  temptation.  He  had  no  prior 
criminal  record.  The  other  man  cashed  a 
check  for  $35.20.  He  was  also  out  of  work 
and  his  wife  had  left  him  for  another  man. 
His  prior  record  consisted  of  a  drunk  charge 
and  a  nonsupport  charge.  Our  examination 
of  these  two  cases  Indicated  no  significant 
differences  for  sentencing  purposes.  But 
they  appeared  before  different  Judges  and 
the  first  man  received  15  years  in  prison  and 
the  second  man  30  days. 

These  are  not  cases  picked  out  of  thin 
air.  In  January  the  President  of  the  United 
States  commuted  to  time  served  the  sentence 
of  a  first  offender,  a  former  Army  lieutenant, 
and  a  veteran  of  over  500  days  in  combat, 
who  had  been  given  18  years  for  forging  six 
small   checks. 

In  one  of  our  Institutions  a  middle-aged 
credit  union  treasurer  is  serving  117  das^s 
for  embezzling  $24,000  in  order  to  cover  his 
gambling  debts.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
other middle-aged  embezzler  with  a  fine 
past  record  and  a  fine  family  is  serving  20 
years,  with  5  years  probation  to  follow.  At 
the  same  Institution  is  a  war  veteran,  a  39- 
year-old  attorney  who  has  never  been  In 
trouble  before,  serving  11  years  for  illegally 
Importing  parrots  Into  this  country.  An- 
other who  is  destined  for  the  same  Institu- 
tion Is  a  middle-age  tax  accountant  who  on 
tax  fraud  charges  received  31  years  and  31 
days  in  consecutive  sentences.  In  stark  con- 
trast, at  the  same  institution  last  year  an 
unstable  young  man  served  out  his  98-day 
sentence  for  armed  bank  robbery.  An  exam- 
ination of  sentencing  statistics  produce  a 
less  dramatic  picture,  for  they  inevitably 
level  off  the  extremes  of  leniency  or  severity. 
But  they  do  serve  to  prove  the  widespread 
extent  of  disparities.  For  example,  the 
crime  of  forgery  usually  involves  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  Individuals,  but  last  year 
the  district  of  northern  Indiana  gave  aver- 
age terms  of  52  months,  while  western  Wash- 
ington Imposed  an  average  of  10  months. 
For  auto  theft,  an  offense  so  often  Involving 
similar  factors,  one  court  in  this  'circuit 
Imposed  terms  averaging  48  months,  but 
eastern  New  York  Imposed  terms  averaging 
slightly  in  excess  of  14  months.  The  pro- 
portion of  all  types  of  convicted  defendants 
placed  on  probation  ranged  from  67  percent 
in  South  Carolina  to  10  percent  in  western 
Tennessee. 

Unquestionably,  some  of  these  judg- 
ments are  the  direct  result  of  the  absence 
of  any  appellate  power  to  review  indi- 
vidual sentences  or  to  exercise  general 
supervisoiT  power  over  sentencing  prac- 
tices. Other  phases  of  the  work  of  trial 
judges  are  subject  to  appellate  review  and 
supei-vision.  Only  sentencing  errors  are 
not  capable  of  being  corrected  on  ap- 
peal, apparently  for  reasons  that  are  for 
the  most  part  historical.  Such  reasons 
are  increasingly  irreconcilable  with  pre- 
vailing notions  of  procedural  due  process 
and  are  woefully  out  of  step  with  the 
requirements  for  a  fair  and  just  sen- 
tencing system. 

There  appears  to  be  a  substantial  di- 
vergence of  opinion  as  to  whether  trial 
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judges'  sentencing  power  should  be  cur- 
tailed. The  adoption  of  appellate  review 
procedures  would  not  be  necessai-y  if 
sentencing  should  cease  to  be  a  judicial 
function,  but  that  is  not  the  case  today. 
Since  the  sentencing  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  indiTldual  Federal  district 
judges,  the  right  to  review  the  exercise 
of  such  judgment  should  be  given  to  the 
Federal  appellate  courts. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  appellate  re- 
view of  sentences  is  not  new.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute in  its  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
and  by  Attorney  General  Cummings  in 
the  1930's.  Attorney  General  Cum- 
mings sent  his  proposal  to  the  Congress 
with  this  statement : 

My  studies  of  the  disposition  of  criminal 
ca«es  In  Fed«ral  courts  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  frequently  occur  wide 
disparities  and  great  Inequalities  and  sen- 
tences In  dififerent  districts,  and  even  by  dif- 
ferent Judges  In  the  same  district,  for  identi- 
cal offenses  Lttvolving  similar  states  of  facts. 

While,  of  course,  varying  points  of  view  as 
between  individual  judges  must  of  necessity 
lead  to  a  certain  degree  of  divergence  in  sen- 
tences imposed,  the  result  is  that  the  pen- 
alty which  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  has 
to  undergo  may  depend  on  chance  and  on 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  that  a  par- 
ticular Judge  disposes  of  the  case.  This 
situation  makes  it  dilHcult  to  maintain  that 
equal,  evenhanded  Justice  is  attained. 

These  reasons  are  as  applicable  today 
as  they  were  30  years  ago.  The  interven- 
ing years  have,  however,  intensified  the 
need  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the 
grossly  disproportionate  sentence  and 
have  witnessed  a  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  appellate  review.  The 
time  has  come,  therefoi-e,  to  enact  such 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  enhancing 
public  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice. 

S.  2722  confei-s  on  the  courts  of  appeal 
the  power  to  review  certain  criminal  sen- 
tences. It  would  allow  a  convicted  per- 
son, who  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  or  terms  aggregating  more 
than  1  year,  to  appeal  his  sentence  with- 
in 10  days  after  enti-y  of  the  final  judg- 
ment or  order  imposing  the  sentence  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  cxc3ssive.  Th3 
courts  of  appeal,  by  rule  or  order,  may 
require  the  forwarding  of  such  tran- 
scripts and  records  which  are  deemed 
necessary  to  decide  the  matter  from  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  courts  of  appeal  can  make 
available  to  counsel  ziny  precentence  re- 
ports and  other  evaluations  relating  to 
the  defendant  on  such  terms  as  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  an  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  appeal.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  district  judge  is  required 
to  state  for  the  record  his  reasons  for  the 
sentence  when  imposing  a  sentence  sub- 
ject to  review. 

With  one  exception,  the  appellate 
court  may  decide  the  matter  with  or 
without  an  oral  heai-ing.  It  is  given  the 
power  to  reduce,  increase,  or  otherwise 
modify  the  sentence  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. However,  before  any  sentence  is 
increased  the  appellant  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement  and  presenting  any 
information  In  his  own  behalf.    By  tak- 


ing an  appeal,  however,  he  Is  deemed  to 
have  waived  any  right  to  plead  that  as  a 
result  of  the  revision  of  the  sentence  he 
has  been  twice  put  in  jeopardy. 

Because  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect  an  individual  to  appeal  a  sus- 
pended sentence  of  any  kind,  the  bill 
also  provides  that,  in  the  event  proba- 
tion is  subsequently  revoked,  the  right  to 
appeal  from  a  sentence  of  more  than  1 
year  is  preserved  until  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment or  order  imposing  such  sentence 
of  imprisonment. 

Furthermore,  S.  2722  makes  clear  that 
the  right  to  bail  after  conviction  remains 
discretionary  with  the  district  comt. 
The  legislation  does  not  confer  or  en- 
large any  right  to  be  released  pending 
an  appeal  from  the  sentence  imposed. 
Because  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
courts  of  appeal  will  require  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  following  enactment  of 
the  legislation  to  adopt  appropriate  XTiles 
governing  appeals  against  sentence,  the 
law  would  become  effective  6  montlis 
after  its  approval  and  would  apply  only 
to  sentences  imposed  thereafter. 

While  this  legislation  is  patterned 
after  bills  I  have  introduced  in  previous 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  it  has  benefited 
from  considerable  discussion  devoted  to 
the  subject  in  recent  circuit  conferences, 
as  well  as  tho  thinking  expresed  in  nu- 
merous legal  periodicals.  The  basic  de- 
parture from  S.  823  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress — granting  the  power  to 
increase  as  well  as  reduce  sentences — 
is  in  response  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  as  adopted  in  its  meeting  of  Sep- 
tember 1964. 

Rather  than  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
each  provision  of  the  bill  at  this  time, 
it  is  more  appi-opriate  to  offer  two  arti- 
cles for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
The  first,  written  by  the  Honorable 
Simon  E.  Sobeloff,  was  published  in  the 
Brooklyn  Law  Review.  The  second,  by 
Prof.  Gerhard  O.  W,  Mueller,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Vanderbilt  Law  Review.  It 
is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  when 
Congress  reconvenes  next  January,  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  will  promptly  be  sched- 
uled. To  quote  Judge  Sobeloff  in  his 
closing  leniarlis  to  the  symposium  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit on  September  24.  1962: 

To  guard  against  irrationality,  inequity, 
ana  oppression,  every  long  sentence  warrants 
a  second  look. 

This  bill  will  provide  that  opportunity. 
For  purposes  of  full  information  I  am 

having  the  text  of  S.  2722  printed  at  this 

point: 

S.  2722 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  appellate 
review  of  sentences  imposed  in  criminal 
cases  arising  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 3741  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§3742.  Appeal  from  sentence 

"(a)  In  every  case  arising  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  which  a  de- 


fendant has  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  one  or  more  criminal  offenses  where 
the  term  or  aggregate  terms  total  more  than 
one  year  the  defendant  may,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
within  ten  days  after  entry  of  the  final  Judg- 
ment or  order  imposing  the  sentence,  appeal 
from  the  sentence  so  Imposed  upon  the 
ground  that  the  sentence,  although  lawful, 
is  excessive.  Upon  the  making  of  such  ap- 
plication, the  clerk  of  the  district  court  shall 
certify  to  the  court  of  appeals  such  tran- 
scripts of  proceedings,  records,  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  the  offense  or  offenses 
of  the  defendant  and  the  sentence  imposed 
upon  him  as  the  court  of  appeals  by  rule  or 
order  may  require,  Includinj;  any  presentence 
reports  or  other  evaluations  made  pursuant 
to  statute  or  otherwise.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  provide  for  the  availability  of 
such  presentence  reports  and  other  evalua- 
tions, or  portions  therec;,  to  counsel  for  the 
defendant  on  such  terms  as  may  be  necessary 
for  an  effective  prosecution  of  the  appeal. 
Any  district  Judge  Imposing  a  sentence  sub- 
ject to  review  under  this  section  shall  state 
as  part  of  the  record  his  reasons  for  Impos- 
ing  that  particular  sentence. 

'•(b)  Subject  to  the  {.rovlslons  of  this  sub- 
section, any  appeal  may  be  determined  by 
the  court  of  appeals  with  or  without  an  oral 
hearing  thereon.  The  court  of  appeals  may 
reduce.  Increase,  or  otherwise  modify  the  sen- 
tence imposed  by  the  district  court  as  it 
deems  appropriate:  Provided,  however.  That 
before  any  sentence  is  increased  the  court  of 
appeals  shall  afford  the  defendant  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  statement  and  to  pre- 
sent any  information  in  his  own  behalf.  By 
taking  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  under 
this  section,  the  defendant  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  any  right  to  plead  that  as 
a  result  of  any  revision  of  the  sentence  by 
the  court  of  appeals  he  has  been  twice  put 
in  Jeopardy  for  the  same  offense. 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  a  Judgment  or 
order  of  probation  Is  revoked  and  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  is  Imposed  for  more  than 
one  year,  the  defendant  may  appeal  from 
such  sentence  as  provided  in  this  section 
within  ten  days  after  entry  of  the  Judgment 
or  order  imposing  the  sentence. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  confer  or  enlarge  any  :lght  of  the  defend- 
ant to  be  released  following  his  conviction 
pending  an  appeal  from  the  sentence 
imposed. 

"(e)  The  procedure  for  taking  an  appeal 
under  this  section  shall  follow  the  proce- 
dure for  an  appeal  from  a  Judgment  or  order 
of  conviction  and,  where  the  appeals  are 
Joined,  a  single  notice  of  appeal  shall  be 
sufficient. 

"(f)  This  Act  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  its  approval  and  shall  apply 
only  to  sentences  imposed  thereafter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  235  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
al  tl-.e  end  thereof  the  follov/lng  new  Item: 
"3742.  Appeal  from  sentence." 
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Exchange    Provisions   of  Oregon   Dunes 
National  Seashore  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28,  1965, 1  wrote  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  Oregon  calling  to  their  at- 


tention a  proposal  that  was  then  under 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  exchange 
provisions  of  S.  250.  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seashore  bill. 

In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment suggested  an  amendment  to 
section  2  of  S.  250  which  would  provide 
for  exchanges  tis  follows : 

on  page  2.  line  5.  change  "Sec.  2."  to  "Sec. 
2.  (a)"  and  add  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  au- 
thority the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any 
non-Federal  property,  and  in  exchange  there- 
for he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
property  and  federaUy  owned  property  under 
his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classifies  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal  and  which  is  of 
approximately  equal  value.  If  the  properties 
are  not  of  approximately  equal  value,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay  cash 
to.  the  grantor  In  order  to  equalize  the  values 
of  the  properties  exchanged." 

In  my  July  28  letter  I  made  these  ob- 
servations : 

I  understand  that  at  least  one  timber  com- 
pany with  lands  Inside  the  proposed  park  will, 
if  this  section  is  Included,  seek  to  exchange 
these  lands  for  BLM  timber  lands  In  another 

county. 

The  result  will  be  to  reduce  BLM's  allow- 
able cut  and  the  amount  of  timber  available 
for  Independent  operators  long  accustomed 
to  the  purchase  of  this  public  timber.  Also, 
there  Is  no  requirement  that  private  com- 
panies will  have  to  practice  sustained  yield 
similar  to  that  on  BLM  lands. 

In  addition,  there  exists  the  possibility  that 
timber  speculators  may  obtain  options  on 
Oregon  Dunes  properties,  then  seek  to  ex- 
change for  BLM  sustained  yield  forest.  Also, 
speculators  may  similarly  operate  as  third 
party  agents. 

I  received  responses  from  several  resi- 
dents of  Oregon,  addressed  to  me  between 
August  3  and  4.  1965.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  communications  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Medford  Mah.  Tribune, 
Medford,  Oreg.,  August  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Watne:  I  am  flattered  that  you 
should  seek  my  views  concerning  the  vari- 
ous proposals  for  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore. 

They  are.  in  brief,  these: 

1.  Such  a  seashore  Is  Important,  not  only 
to  protect  scenic,  scientiflc,  ecological,  and 
recreational  values,  but  also  as  a  major  fac- 
tor In  Oregon's  economy  through  Its  third 
largest  and  fastest  growing  Industry — tour- 
Ism  and  recreation. 

2.  The  precise  size  and  borders  are  ne- 
gotiable, and  the  Important  thing  is  to  ob- 
tain authorization  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
size  and  borders  should  not  be  reduced  from 
the  sharply  reduced  proposals  which  now 
verge  on  the  minimal. 

3.  Condemnation  should  be  used  sparingly 
and  only  as  a  last  resort,  but  the  authority 
should  be  there  to  use  It  should  all  else  fall. 
Life  occupancy  and  limited  survivorship 
rights  should  be  included  as  a  further  pro- 
tection against  arbitrary  use  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain — which  Is  now  well  recog- 
nized a«  a  valid  Instrument  in  obtaining 
properties  for  recreational  purposes. 

4.  Land  exchange  Is  a  valuable  tool,  but 
It,  too,  must  be  used  with  the  utmost  care 


and  caution.  I  would  propose  that  lands 
outside  the  seashore  area  be  exchanged  for 
lands  within  It  under  strict  provisos  that 
productive  fwest  land,  in  particular,  be  re- 
tained in  that  use,  and  that  it  be  managed 
under  established  sllvlcultxiral  practices  for 
siistalned  yield.  Who  owns  the  land  Is  less 
Important  to  the  overall  public  weal  than 
how  It  Is  managed  and  used  as  a  renewable 
resource. 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  If  this  seashore 
Is  not  created.  It  would  also  be  a  great 
tragedy  if.  In  the  process  of  Its  creation,  for- 
est properties  are  taken  out  of  production  by 
cut-out-and-get-out  methods  or  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportimlty  to  com- 
ment. 

Cordially, 

Eric  W.  Allem,  Jr., 

Editor. 


Oregon  State  Universftt, 

School  of  Forestry, 
Corvallis,  Oreg..  August  4, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  July  28.  I  am  concerned  In  main- 
taining the  resource  b£ise  of  Oregon.  Know- 
ing the  responsibility  of  companies  like 
Crown-ZeUerbach,  I  would  favor  giving  such 
long-time  OF>erators  the  opp>ortunlty  to  re- 
place timber  crops  which  would  be  lost  to 
them  by  annexation.  Surely  It  would  be 
possible  to  write  into  the  law  stipulations 
which  would  exclude  the  speculators  which 
are  your  concern,  and  mine  too. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

W.  F.  McCULLOCH, 

Dean. 

The  World, 
Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  August  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Acknowledgment  is 
made  of  your  letter  of  July  28  querying  my 
views  concerning  the  land  exchange  factor 
In  S.  250.  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore measure. 

The  enclosed  editorial  clipping  may  be  In 
partial,  if  unsatisfactory,  reply  to  your  query. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  the  overall  prin- 
ciple of  land  classification  and  land-use  ex- 
changes has  not  been  thoroughly  aired  by 
the  O  &  C  and  Multiple  Use  Advisory  Boards, 
of  the  BLM. 

It  would  also  be  regrettable  If  this  contro- 
versial factor  were  permitted  to  form  an  in- 
surmountable and  perhaps  convenient  ob- 
stacle to  the  land-use  protection  Inherent  in 
the  Interior  Department  National  Park  Serv- 
ice program,  tsrplfled  by  the  Oregon  National 
Seashore  proposal. 

I  believe  that  development  of  a  policy  of 
land  acquisition  by  purchase  should  be  en- 
couraged for  the  National  Park  Service  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe,  further^  that  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  should  be  as  logical  and  valid 
an  authority  of  the  National  Park  Service  or 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  for  State  or 
Federal  highway  departments.  If,  as  you 
state,  "there  exists  the  possibility  that  timber 
speculators  may  obtain  options  on  Oregon 
Dunes  properties,  then  seek  to  exchange  for 
BLM  sustained  yield  forest,"  it  would  seem 
to  constitute  a  convincing  argument  In  fa- 
vor of  resorting  to  condemnation  proceedings 
for  the  acquisition  of  national  seashore  land. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  protecting  the 
sustained  yield  timber  (or  any  other  renew- 
able resource,  for  that  matter)  consistent 
with  the  highest  use  of  the  land  or  resource 
involved.  I  do  not  believe  that  "sustained 
yield"  m  Itself  is  a  sacred  doctrine  or  sacro- 


sanct concept,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  domi- 
nant industrial  resource. 

I  also  favor  a  sustained  yield  of  scenic,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  values  from  our 
seashores,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests. 

I  believe  that  both  yields  can  be  developed 
and  realized  from  those  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion which  are  as  yet  not  completely  marred 
by  inconsiderate  practices.  At  least  it  is 
my  knowledge  that  measures  such  as  Senator 
Neubercer's  and  Congressman  Duncan's  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore  proposals  are  a 
sincere  effort  are  harmonizing  the  two  types 
of  land  use  values. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  my  suggestion  that  the 
BLM  Oregon  Advisory  Boards  consider 
thoughtfully  and  dellberatlvely  the  land 
classification,  multiple  use  and  land  law  re- 
view legislation  and  whole  complex  and  in- 
terrelated Issue  of  land  exchange  and  public 
land  acquisition.  I  believe  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  such  deliberation,  free  from  the 
pressures,  urgencies,  and  inspired  influences 
of  political  and  special  interest  ambitions. 

If  such  an  opportunity  presents  Itself,  it 
is  my  hope  that  I  can  make  my  views  more 
effective  and  ample. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dawn  Peseau. 


[From  the  Coos  Bay  World.  July  31, 1965] 

Consulting  the  Public 

(By  Dawn  Peseau) 

In  matters  of  public  poUcy,  as  In  forest 

protection,  a  little  prevention  can  go  farther 

than  a  lot  of  cure.    The  VS.  Bureau  of  Land 

Management  should,  by  now.  be  Just  about 

expert  in  both  areas  of  conflagration:    The 

kind  that  threatens  timber,  and  the   kind 

that  threatens  sound  management  policies. 

The  Bureau,  the  public,  and  the  public  ad- 
visory boards  which  In  theory  form  a  liaison 
between  them,  recently  experienced  a  pretty 
disturbing  episode  brought  about  largely — 
not  by  unsound  governmental  poUcies.  but  by 
a  falluiS  to  communicate  programs,  intent 
and  purpose  to  those  who  should  have  been 
Informed.  The  uproar  which  reached  a  crisis 
of  fevered  communicating  In  May  subsided 
Into  an  uneasy  truce.  BLM  personnel  mat- 
ters, which  had  become  symbols  of  the  policy 
conflicts,  were  left  unchanged — a  situation 
which  does  little  more  than  Indicate  a  false 
resolution  of  the  very  real  policy — conflicts  In 
the  background. 

We  believe  that  the  State  advisory  boards 
which  have  been  created  by  the  BLM  should 
be  called  Into  session — not  for  another  per- 
sonnel tp«tlmonlal.  but  In  a  calmer  atmos- 
phere,'^r  consideration  of  the  policies  In- 
volved In  the  personnel  hassle. 

A  number  of  development  and  circum- 
stances prompt  this  suggestion,  beginning 
with  the  original  fact  that  the  issue  of  the 
Point  Reyes-Curry  County  public  domain 
lands  exchange  has  never  been  resolved 
within  the  framework  of  Federal  land  man- 
agement policies. 

There  Is  the  recently  reported  declaration 
from  Bill  Sweet  that  he  feels  Justified  In 
pursuing  the  Point  Reyes  exchange. 

There  Is  the  July  22  announcement  from 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  to  the  State  land  board 
proposing  that  Oregon  scattered  grazing 
lands  be  exchanged  with  the  BLM  for  timber 
acreages  in  eastern  and  southern  Oregon. 
"There  has  been,  as  you  know,  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  BLM  to  exchange  their  frag- 
mented timber  holdings  In  certain  Oregon 
areas,"  the  Governor's  letter  noted  with,  we 
suspect,  a  certain  dryness. 

And  there  Is  the  whole  Interrelated  area 
of  multiple  use  policies,  program,  and  prac- 
tices. We  are  thinking  especially  of  the 
classifying  and  developing  of  recreational  use 
lands  In  Oregon.  These  are  responsibilities 
of  stewardship,  clearly  defined  by  Federal 
Intent,  which,  once  defaulted,  will  be  like 
time  ruzmlng  through  oiir  fingers. 
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The  content  of  documents  and  other  infor- 
mation made  public  through  the  recently 
released  proceedings  of  the  May  14  joint 
O  &  C  and  multiple  use  advisory  boards  more 
than  ever. confirms  the  impression  that  had 
these  boards  been  informed  and  consulted, 
and  the  public,  through  the  various  public 
information  media,  been  informed,  the  big 
testimonials  and  hassling  could  have  been 
avoided.  Policy  could  have  been  deliberated 
and  decided  as  policy — and  not  as  an  ordeal 
of  hostilities  and  endurance  between  the 
various  levels  of  BLM  directorship. 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  comprehend, 
digest,  and  report  the  events  in  terms  of 
policy.  We  have  endorsed  and  upheld  the 
record  of  accomplishment  of  BLM  State  Di- 
rector Russell  Getty,  one  target  of  the 
hostilities. 

We  have  deliberately  refrained  from  any 
attack  or  concurrence  in  attacks  on  the  Na- 
tional Director  of  the  BLM,  Charles  H.  Stod- 
dard. 

We  did  not  believe  then,  at  the  heat  of 
the  hassle,  that  sound  public  policy  and 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by  such 
a  demand.     Nor  do  we  believe  so  now. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  genuine 
balanced,  multiple  use  land  and  resource 
management  policies  will  best  be  served  by 
the  full  and  effective  service  of  both  the  na- 
tional and  State  directors  of  the  BLM.  A 
merging  and  blending  of  the  policies  em- 
bodied in  their  respective  experience  would 
do  much  to  insure  a  future  of  sustained  yield 
timber,  identified,  classified,  and  developed 
recreation  potentials,  and  full  public  bene- 
fit from  the  mineral,  grazing,  and  other  re- 
sources inherent  in  the  public  stewardship. 
We  do  not  believe  it  naive  to  feel  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  such  an  expectation. 

We  believe  that  steps  should  be  taken  now 
tc  lift  the  issues  confronting  our  public  land 
management  in  1965  out  of  the  sticky,  slug- 
gish mire  of  vested  interests  and  adherence 
to  the  status  quo.  And  by  vested  interests, 
we  do  not  confine  our  meaning  to  the  cari- 
cature image  of  private  industry.  There  is 
no  vested  interest  quite  as  stubborn  and  re- 
s'stent  to  change  as  that  of  the  doctrinaire 
and  self-righteously  embattled  btireau  or 
agency. 

The  BLM  in  Oregon  has  not  one,  but  two 
public  advisory  boards:  The  O  &  C  board 
made  up  of  some  18  members,  and  the  mul- 
tiple-use board  of  a  similar  siai^The  men 
(and  women)  who  have  been  asked  to  serve 
on  these  boards  are  not  trivial  people.  They 
are  busy  people,  representing  actively  vari- 
ous facets  of  public,  Industrial,  professional, 
and  economic  life  in  their  communities  and 
Stat3. 

We  believe  that  they  are  too  busy  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  recrimination;  with 
wondering  who  was  responsible  for  the  seem- 
ingly Insolent  ignoring  of  them  prior  to  las't 
May  when  the  Point  Reyes  controversy  was 
at  issue  in  the  BLM. 

But  we  believe  that  they — the  members. 
Individually  and  collectively,  of  the  advisory 
boards — are  entitled  to  being  consulted  now 
and  in  the  future.  We  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  function  in  the  service  of  the 
BLM  In  a  truly  advisory  and  consulting  ca- 
pacity, and  not  as  a  rubber  stamp  to  be  used 
when  convenient  but  ignored  at  other  times. 

Either  such  a  relationship  with  advisory 
boards  should  prevail — or  they  should  openly 
and  with  dignity  disband. 


October  22^  1965 


The  Oregon  Statesman. 
Salem,  Oreg.,  August  3, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Deab  Senator:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  July  28,  addressed  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  O  &  C  Advisory  Board,  and  mak- 
ing inquiry  regarding  the  authority  included 
In  S.  250  to  exchange  federally  owned  prop- 
erty for  certain  lands  owned  by  private  par- 


ties within  the  proposed  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore Recreation  Area. 

The  questions  you  ask  are: 

"Do  you  support  this  unlimited  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange 
BLM  sustained  yield  forest  lands  for  private 
timberlands?  Should  public  timberlands 
now  designated  for  sustained  yield  in  this 
or  another  county  be  taken  out  of  BLM 
allowable  cut  for  this  sort  of  exchange? 
Should  sustained  yield  forest  be  exchanged 
without  provision  that  it  must  be  managed 
for  sustained  yield?" 

The  advisory  board  has  not  had  before 
It  any  proposal  for  transfer  of  lands  to  facili- 
tate acquisition  of  the  land  for  the  proposed 
Dimes  Park  in  Oregon.  However,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  on  May  14,  the  proposal 
to  exchange  BLM  timberland  in  southwest 
Oregon  for  lands  in  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  was  under  discussion. 

At  that  meeting  a  motion  was  offered  by 
member  H.R.  Glascock.  Jr.,  as  follows: 

"I  move  that  the  O  &  C  Advisory  Board 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  publicly  announced  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Under  Secretary 
Carver,  that  the  O  &  C  and  public  domain 
lands  in  western  Oregon  be  managed  as  one 
under  a  common  standard  for  permanent 
forest  production  and  under  principles  of 
sustained  yield  and  multiple  use,  be  reaf- 
firmed." 

The  motion  was  carried  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
motion  relates  only  to  specific  tracts  of  pub- 
lic domain  which  had  been  grouped  for  co- 
ordinated management  with  O  &  C  lands, 
under  a  program  of  sustained  yield.  It 
would  not  apply  to  other  lands  or  property 
which  the  Secretary  might  wish  to  trade  for 
Dunes  lands. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  A.  Spracue. 


Federal  Lands 


Oregon  State  Grange, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  August  3,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry  with  regards  to  exchange  of  Federal 
lands,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Dunes  Park  proposed  legislation,  I  am  en- 
closing marked  copy  of  my  annual  address 
before  the  State  grange  convention  at 
Pendleton,  Greg.,  wherein  I  discussed  briefly 
the  matter  of  our  public  lands  policy;  and 
would  recite  also  that  a  resolution  was 
adopted  at  this  session  which  places  the 
Oregon  State  Grange  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  trading  of  Oregon  land,  timberland 
especially,  for  private  land  wherever  located, 
for  the  purpose  of  parks,  or  otherwise. 

Both  my  section  of  the  annual  address 
and  the  resolution  were  thinking  more 
especially  about  the  proposed  trade  in  con- 
nection with  the  Point  Reyes  Recreation 
Area.  However,  the  same  policy  would  ap- 
ply, and  I  feel  free  to  say  that  both  myself 
personally,  and  the  Oregon  State  Grange  are 
in  opposition  to  granting  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  authority  to  exchange  these 
public  lands  at  will. 

I  am  currently  a  member  of  the  BLM  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  there  also  is  In  Oregon, 
another  board  called  the  O  &  C  Advisory 
Board.  Either  of  these,  or  both,  are  good 
sounding  boards  in  matters  of  this  nature. 
Certainly,  a  State  should  have  at  least  ad- 
visory authority  before  public  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  that  State  are  exchanged. 

So  I  repeat,  both  personally  and  speaking 
for  the  Oregon  State  Grange,  we  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  granting  this  blanket  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  whereby  he 
could  exchange  public  lands  at  will. 
Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Allen  P.  Wheeler, 

Master. 


(Extracts  from  address  of  Allen  P.  Wheeler 
master  of  the  Oregon  State  Grange,  Pen- 
dleton, Oreg.,  June  15, 1965) 

Recently,  the  residents  of  Oregon  have 
been  alerted  to  possibilities  as  regards  land 
management  policy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  approximately  one-half 
of  the  total  area  of  Oregon  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  No.  1  Industry  In  Oregon  is 
timber  and  timber  products,  makes  this 
something  of  great  importance  to  our  econ- 
omy. The  proposed  exchange  of  timber 
lands  in  Curry  County  for  lands  in  California 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Point 
Reyes  recreation  area  is  in  reality  of  minor 
importance  when  compared  to  the  total 
problem,  excepting  as  it  is  a  matter  of  estab- 
lishing policy. 

In  this  case,  the  press  has  been  supplied 
with  ample  material  for  sensational  writing. 
The  stories  cannot  all  be  true  because  they 
are  in  contradiction.  The  exact  extent  to 
which  comnUtments  have  been  made  in 
this  particular  situation  may  never  be  gen- 
erally known.  One  fact  is  certain,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  did  proceed 
to  quite  a  degree  before  ever  presenting  this 
particular  matter  to  either  of  the  advisory 
boards  now  in  existence  in  the  State,  one 
being  the  O  &  C  Advisory  Board,  the  other 
being  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Had  these  matters  been  presented  before 
either  or  both  of  these  boards,  much  of  the 
unfortunate  controversy  might  well  have 
been  averted.  These  advisory  groups  are 
supposedly  set  up  as  a  sounding  board  and 
a  means  of  ascertaining  local  sentiment  in 
matters  of  this  type.  Certainly  they  should 
be  used  freely  or  discontinued.  If  their 
function  is  only  as  a  buffer  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  people, 
then  they  are  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  the  midforties,  there  was  a  real  con- 
troversy in  Oregon  over  the  matter  of  set- 
ting up  sustained  yield  unit  operation  of 
timberlands.  Many  people  were  caught  In 
the  middle  of  this  development.  Those 
who  were  inclined  to  favor  sustained  yield 
policies  were  accused  of  favoring  monopoly, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  The  net  re- 
sult was  a  modified  sustained  yield  program 
as  to  federally  owned  timber,  which  has 
worked  a  hardship  on  some  small  mill 
operators  who  are  not  able  to  comply  with 
the  requirements.  However,  Oregon  is  work- 
ing on  a  sustained  yield  program  that  should 
provide  a  constant  supply  of  timber  from 
now  on.  I  think  there  is  not  any  person 
who  is  well  Informed  of  the  circumstances 
who  would  doubt  the  advisability  of  such 
a  program. 

Returning  now  to  the  issue  at  hand,  this 
proposed  exchange  enters  into  our  sustained 
yield  program  in  that  timberlands  included 
in  our  calculations  would  be  exchanged  for 
lands  In  another  State  and  to  be  used  for 
another  purpose.  It  matters  little  to  the 
residents  of  Oregon  whether  we  are  exchang- 
ing for  lands  in  California,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
or  any  other  place.  Certainly  State  bound- 
aries should  have  some  meaning  in  this  in- 
stance, and  the  economy  of  the  State  should 
be  taken  into  account  before  any  such  ex- 
change policy  would  be  established.  Though 
I  have  spoken  only  of  timberlands,  the  situa- 
tion covers  grazing  lands  as  well,  and  a  great 
many  people  are  dependent  upon  public 
lands  in  their  livestock  operations.  Any 
withdrawing  of  these  lands  from  availability 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  economy.  This  pres- 
ent, much  publicized,  situation  should  give 
rise  to  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
residents  of  Oregon  In  protecting  our  State 
economy.  Let  us  be  alert  to  guarding  against 
encroachment  on  our  inherent  rights  in  this 
situation. 


October  22,  1965 
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Diamond,  Oreg., 

August  4,1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobse:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  July  28  in  which  you 
refer  to  your  concern  about  the  Oregon  Dunes 
bill,  S.  250.  Your  outline  of  concern  also 
concerns  me  and  I  will  try  to  list  my  observa- 
tions and  feelings  relative  to  this  matter. 

The  question  of  unlimited  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange  BLM 
sustained  yield  forest  land  for  private  timber 
lands  is  an  important  issue.  I,  of  course,  am 
very  much  Interested  in  private  Industry  and 
feel  that  the  private  timber  Industry  is  an 
important  segment  to  the  economy  of  Oregon. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
should  have  such  unlimited  power  and  au- 
thority in  dealing  with  such  complicated 
matters  that  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

Your  important  question  regarding  sus- 
tained yield  and  Its  relationship  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  policy  concerns  me  in  that 
I  feel  the  sustained  yield  principle  should  be 
maintained  and  so  stipulated  should  this  ex- 
change take  place.  I  do  not  question  the 
Integrity  of  private  industry  but  I  do  feel 
that  the  only  protection  the  people  of  Oregon 
have  where  such  public  lands  are  Involved 
create  the  necessity  of  the  sustained  yield 
principle.  This,  of  course,  wUl  eliminate  the 
stripping  of  this  valuable  resource  and  will 
maintain  the  resource  for  future  generations. 
In  regards  to  the  public  timber  lands  now 
designated  for  sustained  yields,  the  BLM 
allowable  cut  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ex- 
change of  private  lands.  It  is  my  personal 
feeling  that  should  the  private  lands  In- 
volved In  the  sand  dunes  exchange  be  traded 
for  BLM  lands,  the  people  then  who  assume 
the  ownership  of  these  Federal  lands  should 
have  the  privilege  to  do  as  they  see  fit  with 
these  lands.  Therefore,  the  BLM  allowable 
cut  should  be  reduced  accordingly.  Certainly 
the  private  individual  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
should  be  protected  in  such  an  issue. 

Please  accept  my  thanks.  Senator  Morse, 
for  consulting  me  about  this  important  issue. 
I  am  sure  that  the  problem  Is  complicated 
and  the  resoiu-ces  of  this  State  plus  the  pri- 
vate individual  must  be  protected  and  safe- 
guarded without  serious  detriment  to  the 
economy  and  stability  of  the  areas  Involved. 
Senator,  I  would  like  to  also  comment  on 
the  principle  of  condemnation  If  this  is  still 
an  Issue  In  the  sand  dunes  situation.  I  am 
not  In  favor  of  the  condemnation  of  private 
lands  for  recreation.  The  FedersJ  agencies 
own  over  50  percent  of  the  land  In  the 
boundaries  of  the  State.  Therefore,  cannot 
the  recreational  needs  be  met  by  develop- 
ment of  the  lands  now  owned  and  controlled 
by  public  ownership? 

On  January  9,  1964,  I  visited  with  Repre- 
sentative DtTNCAN  about  the  condemnation  of 
private  land  in  forming  the  sand  dunes  and 
he  explained  his  views  that  if  you  are  going 
to  have  recreation,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
have  condemnation.  I  oppose  this  very 
much  because  it  would  be  retroactive 
throughout  the  State. 
Here  is  an  example: 

Suppose  I  own  a  spring  on  the  Steens 
Mountain  and  someone  comes  along  and  de- 
cides that  the  spring  would  be  better  suited 
for  recreation  and  they  condemn  it — that 
would  hamper  me  from  using  as  much  as 
3.000  to  4,000  acres  of  land  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. This,  If  practiced,  I  feel  would  upset 
the  economic  stability  of  our  eastern  Oregon 
counties  as  well  as  the  western  counties. 

If  I  have  neglected  to  answer  other  ques- 
tions that  might  be  Important  In  this  matter, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest  In 
Oregon's  resource  problems. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  Otlet. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

August  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  amendment  of 
S.  250  as  proposed  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
per  your  letter  of  July  28.  Amendment 
would  invest  too  great  authority  in  a  single 
public  official.  Would  reduce  BLM  allowable 
cut  badly  needed  for  Oregon's  future  econ- 
omy. Would  also  open  door  for  speculator 
manipulation  of  public  lands.  Basic  principle 
of  sustained  yield  practice  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  costs.  Urge  you  oppose  this 
amendment  to  S.  250. 

Western  Council  Lumber  &  Saw- 
mill Workers. 
Julius  Viancour. 


Stanley  Home  Products — 35  Years  of 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  massachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  in  recent  years  about  the 
economic  ups  and  downs  of  New  England 
industry  and  commerce.  No  one  can 
deny  that  many  plants  and  industries 
traditionally  associated  with  New  Eng- 
land have  packed  up  and  moved  to  areas 
where  tax  concessions,  cheap  land,  and 
low-wage  labor  have  been  offered.  But 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

A  great  many  other  industries  to  whom 
quality  of  workmanship,  reliability,  and 
craftsmanship  outweighed  the  promise 
of  low  overhead  and  cheap  operating 
costs,  have  remained  in  New  England 
to  prosper  and  expand. 

One  among  these  is  Stanley  Home 
Products,  Inc.,  located  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts 
which  I  am  pleased  to  represent  in  this 
body.  This  forward-looking  firm  is  cele- 
brating its  35th  anniversary  this  year; 
35  years  of  constant  growth  and  progress 
through  one  of  the  most  turbulent  eco- 
nomic periods  in  history  for  New  Eng- 
land, the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Stanley  Home  Products  was  built  on 
the  unique  premise  enunciated  by  its  co- 
founder,  Frank  Stanley  Beveridge,  who 
vowed : 

We  will  build  here  an  Institution  the  likes 
of  which  has  never  been  seen;  one  that  will 
be  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  those  associ- 
ated with  it. 

The  Institution  which  Mr.  Beveridge 
and  Miss  Catherine  L.  O'Brien,  co- 
founder,  originated  began  with  one  floor 
of  an  old  tobacco  shed  in  Westfleld.  As 
the  business  grew,  Stanley  spread  its 
facilities  into  several  buildings  through- 
out the  city  until  the  manufacturing 
facilities  were  eventually  moved  into  a 
former  textile  mill,  which  became  avail- 
able after  World  War  n,  in  nearby  East- 
hampton. 

Here  there  are  now  almost  700,000 
square  feet  of  clean,  well-lighted,  manu- 
facturing space  where  over  200  different 
Stanley  products  are  produced  and  dis- 


ti'ibuted.  On  a  trip  through  the  plant 
you  see  coordinated  the  many  kinds  of 
efforts  that  go  into  research  and  devel- 
opment, buying  materials,  product  de- 
sign, production,  testing,  packaging,  and 
shipping.  Stanley  associates  employed 
in  the  Westfield-Easthampton  area  num- 
ber almost  700. 

Mr.  Beveridge's  original  words  of 
prophecy  proved  to  be  not  only  an  in- 
spiration, but  also  a  reality  to  thousands 
of  people  who  through  the  years  have 
become  independent  Stanley  dealers. 
For  Stanley  has  persevered  in  destroying 
artificial  barriers,  long  before  the  work- 
ing woman  came  into  her  own  right. 
Today,  most  of  this  company's  approxi- 
mately 25,000  independent  dealers  are 
women.  They  range  in  age  from  21- 
year-old  young  ladies  to  the  great  grand- 
mother in  her  late  seventies.  Incredibly 
enough,  most  of  them  were  without  prior 
experience  in  selling. 

During  these  years,  the  company  has 
been  a  dramatic  illustration  of  American 
economic  opportunity.  It  has  proved 
time  and  again,  how  individuals  with 
the  drive  and  ambition  to  get  ahead  can 
be  successful,  regardless  of  race,  sex, 
color,  national  origin,  or  religion.  For 
the  past  several  years  the  retail  value  of 
merchandise  and  premiums  distributed 
by  Stanley  dealers  and  Stanley  subsidi- 
ary companies  has  exceeded  $100  million 
annually. 

Stanley  Home  Products  can  rightfully 
take  enormous  pride  in  having  pioneered 
sales  opportunities  for  women.  Virtu- 
ally thousands  and  thousands  of  women 
have  built  Important  sales  careers 
through  the  Stanley  Hostess  Party, 
which  the  company  originated.  Stanley 
is  one  of  the  relatively  few  large  indus- 
trial companies  that  is  headed  by  a 
woman — its  chairman  of  the  board,  Miss 
Catherine  L.  OBrierL 

Foster  E.  Goodrich,  president,  once 
said  about  his  company: 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  growth 
possibilities  for  a  man  or  woman  as  a  Stanley 
dealer.  Our  company's  success  is  tied  di- 
rectly to  the  success  of  each  and  every  dealer. 

Individual  case  histories  of  successful 
dealers  have  underscored  his  words.^  The 
opportunity  indeed  is  almost  limitless. 
An  Independent  Stanley  dealer  averages 
about  $12  gross  profit  per  regular  Stan- 
ley hostess  party.  It  takes  about  2  hours 
for  the  party  to  take  place.  This  in- 
cludes playing  games,  having  cake  and 
coffee,  and,  of  course,  a  product  demon- 
stration, dramatizing  the  convenience  of 
living  room  shopping.  Consequently,  the 
dealer  can  virtually  decide  on  the  Icind 
of  income  he  wants  or  needs.  Naturally, 
when  a  good  dealer  becomes  a  manager 
and  then  goes  up  the  Stanley  ladder,  the 
opportunities  for  financial  success  and 
personal  gratification  are  even  greater. 

This  highly  successful  company  has 
devoted  many  of  its  energies  to  those 
things  that  transcend  higher  profits.  It 
has  for  years  conducted  a  good  neighbor 
program,  sending  "cleanup  kits"  to  vic- 
tims of  national  disasters.  In  fact,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  in  Washington,  D.C, 
General  Gruenther,  as  president  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  presented 
the  company  with  a  special  good  neigh- 
bor commendation.    The  company  has 
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sponsored  numerous  scholarships,  safety 
programs,  journalism  awards,  and  other 
public  service  efforts. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  com- 
pany that  those  of  us  who  believe  in  free 
enterprise  take  pride  in.  For  it  has  a 
proven  record  of  success.  It  has  brought 
great  benefits  to  its  dealers  and  associ- 
ates. And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  a  good  neighbor  not  only  in  West- 
field  and  Easthampton,  Mass.,  but  in  all 
of  those  communities  throughout  the  50 
States  where  people  know  their  Stanley 
dealers.  In  the  words  of  its  founder. 
Frank  Stanley  Beveridge,  it  has  become  a 
benefit  and  a  blessing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Beveridge 
was  indeed  a  philosopher  as  well  as  the 
builder  of  this  unusual  company.  Mr. 
Beveridge  left  behind  the  following 
credo,  which  all  of  management  might 
well  study,  and  from  which  it  can  learn 
so  much.    He  said  at  one  time: 

We  have  taken  ordinary  objects — tangible. 
Inanimate  objects  like  tbese  brushes  and 
like  the  chemicals  we  make — and  turned 
them  into  something  whereby  people  can 
build  their  lives  with  them,  whereby  people 
can  improve  their  thinking.  Improve  their 
living,  improve  on  their  ambitions,  their 
working  qualities,  Improve  their  minds,  im- 
prove— yes — improve  their  spiritual  thinking. 

All  these  things  have  been  done  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  using 
Stanley  home  products.  That  is  a  big  claim 
and  some  people  would  be  inclined  to  dispute 
that  idea,  but  any  organization  can  take 
their  products  and  do  the  same  thing  with 
them. 

Mr.  Beveridge  has  since  passed  on. 
But  his  cofounder  and  now  chairman  of 
the  board,  Miss  Catherine  L.  O'Brien; 
Foster  E.  Goodrich,  president;  A.  W. 
Elzerman,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  man- 
agement team  have  carried  on  his 
eloquent  idea  and  ideals. 

As  this  company  celebrates  its  35th 
year,  the  words  of  Mr.  Beveridge  along 
with  his  belief  that  "the  man  is  more 
important  than  the  plan"  should  help 
not  only  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc., 
but  help  us  as  well  in  all  of  our  dealings. 
and  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  assist  us 
in  appreciating  a  little  better  the  human 
equation. 


Economic  Inequities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

OF   CEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  I  was  visited  by  Mr.  William 
D.  Pardridge,  of  Virginia,  an  economist 
who  brought  with  him  some  thought- 
provoking  articles  which  he  has  pub- 
lished throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Pardridge's  purpose  in  visiting  me  was 
to  ask  that  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  guest 
editorial  which  he  had  published  in  one 
of  my  district  newspapers.  In  studying 
Mr.  Pardridge's  material,  I  found  some 
points  of  disagreement,  and  therefore 
hesitated  to  meet  his  request;  yet  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between   us 


has  changed  my  mind.  I  want  now  to 
insert  his  material  into  the  Record,  pre- 
ceded by  our  correspondence,  which  I 
believe  will  make  clear  his  purpose  and 
mine:  to  provoke,  in  spite  of  differences, 
some  honest  thought  about  the  economic 
trends  of  this  Nation : 

Congress  of  the  Unffed  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  12, 1965. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Pardridge, 
Economic  Inequities, 
The  Plains,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Pardridge:  I  enjoyed  meeting 
with  you.  I  think  your  plan  for  a  book  on 
economics  composed  of  50  editorials  in  the 
50  States  is  a  unique  one. 

As  you  know,  I  told  you  that  I  would  go 
over  your  editorial  in  the  Columbus  En- 
quirer carefully  to  see  whether  I  felt  it 
proper  for  me  to  enter  this  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Although  I  am  not  one  who 
enters  a  great  deal  of  material  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  an  Important 
project  such  as  yours,  provided  I  think  the 
editorial  contributes  to  the  principles  that 
I  believe  in. 

Having  read  your  editorial  carefully  now, 
I  find  that  it  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with 
my  own  philosophy  on  at  least  two  points. 
First,  working  teenagers;  and  second,  the 
national  mandatory  school  age  limit  of  18. 

I,  of  course,  think  it  is  a  shame  for  any 
teenager  to  drop  out  of  school  in  order  to 
work,  and  thus  be  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  schooling  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life. 
I  have  always  felt  that  gainful  work  by  teen- 
agers during  vacation  or  during  off-school 
hours  is  extremely  important.  I  have 
strenuously  opposed  the  proposed  revisions 
of  the  minimum  wage  laws  for  the  very  rea- 
son that,  in  my  opinion,  these  amendments 
would  deny  teenagers  their  present  share 
of  the  work  force.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
better  way  to  prepare  a  teenager  for  the  life 
ahead  than  productive  work  at  an  early  age. 

I  would  very  definitely  be  opposed  to  a 
national  mandatory  school  age  limit.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  feels  that  we  can  solve 
all  of  oiir  problems  with  national  legislation. 
If  there  is  anything  that  should  by  our 
Constitution  and  by  our  entire  Federal  con- 
cept be  left  up  to  the  States,  it  should  be  the 
question  of  school  truancy  laws. 

Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
you  say  with  which  I  agree,  I  feel  that  there 
is  enough  with  which  I  disagree  to  make  it 
inadvisable  for  me  to  enter  your  material 
Into  the  Record. 

I  feel  that  I  could  not  do  this  without 
some  kind  of  a  disclaimer,  and  that  with  the 
disclaimer,  it  would  not  serve  your  purpose. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  H.  Callaway. 

The  Plains,  Va., 

October  14, 1965. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Callaway, 
Third  District,  Georgia, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Callaway:  I  have 
your  honest  letter  of  October  12. 

On  August  16  of  this  year  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  the  article  being  one  of  the  50 
parts  of  the  series  entitled  "Economic  In- 
equities." I  quote  Senator  Scott:  "One 
need  not  agree  with  every  word  to  share 
the  author's  hope  that  he  will  stimulate  the 
public's  thinking." 

On  June  11  of  this  year  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  of  Nevada,  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  from  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  It  being  another  in  the 
series.  I  quote  Senator  Bible:  "While  I  do 
not  necessarily  endorse  all  of  Mr.  Pardridge's 
conclusions,  I  believe  that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Senate." 


Mr.  Congressman,  your  letter  of  October 
12  is  flat  proof  that  Senator  Scott's  and  my 
hopes  that  the  series  "will  stimulate  the 
public's  thinking"  are  not  forlorn  ones.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  such  hopes  held  high,  I 
ask  you  as  earnestly  as  I  know  how  to  enter 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  disclaimer 
of  your  last  paragraph  along  with  the  article 
from  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Enquirer. 

I  note  that  you  decry  the  "proposed  revi- 
sions of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act."  I  do  also. 
Congressman  Callaway,  on  the  economic 
ground  that  upward  revision  will  reduce 
total  employment  and  thus  defeat  In  an  ag- 
gregate manner  the  good  Intentions  of  those 
who  think  in  terms  of  wand-like  prosperity 
for  all. 

Second,  I  note  that  you  oppose  "a  national 
mandatory  school  age  limit."  So  do  I.  This 
is  a  State's  problem  of  statute  law,  not  a  Fed- 
eral one.  I  said  in  the  article  that  "there  is 
not  one  honest  Juvenile  court  Judge  in  this 
Nation  who  would  not  sleep  better  if  (1)  the 
national  mandatory  school  age  limit  were 
raised  to  18."  There  isn't  today  any  national 
mandatory  school  age  limit.  The  Juvenile 
court  Judges,  bless  them,  would  be  happy 
as  a  societal  minority  group,  yes,  but  the 
free  sociopolitical  structure  of  America 
would  be  attacked  by  any  such  Federal  mani- 
festo. 

I  have  been  to  many,  many  parts  of  our 
country  on  foot  and  by  automobile,  and  I 
know  well  that  the  differences  In  societal 
habits  between  different  parts  of  America 
provide  the  basic  sociological  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Individuality.  No,  Mr.  Congressman,  I 
myself  want  no  Federal  legislation  that  could 
homogenize  our  geosoclal  traits.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  some  peculiar  chap  were  seri- 
ously to  propose  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  such 
Federal  law,  the  ensuing  hue  and  cry  Just 
might  be  enough  to  lead  a  lot  of  folk  back 
home  in  the  50  States  to  look  carefully  at 
their  own  local  laws  governing  school  age 
limits. 

I  find  it  diCacult,  U  not  Impossible,  to  deny 
that  modern  technological  advances  have  not 
made  mandatory  more  schooling  and  educa- 
tion than  required  when  you  and  I  went  to 
grade  and  high  schools.  And  that  wasn't 
too  long  ago. 

Let  me  return  to  Senator  Scott's  remarks 
of  August  16.  Again  I  quote  him:  "From 
careful  thought,  better  solutions  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems  may  emerge,  and,  for  this 
reason,  I  believe  the  provocative  points  raised 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  of  us." 

If  my  article  has  Induced  you,  not  by  tricks 
but  by  genuine  differences  of  opinion,  to 
think  carefully  about  these  matters,  then 
the  article  has  not  been  a  waste  but  a  profit. 
Give  the  article,  together  with  the  funda- 
mental reasoning  of  your  October  12  letter, 
to  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  other  49 
States. 

I  urge  you,  then,  to  Insert  the  article  in 
the  Record,  but  allowing,  I  see  now,  our 
two  letters  and  any  remarks  my  letter  may 
bring  to  mind  to  precede  its  printing  point. 

Yours  could   be   the  finest   disclaimer.    If 
that's  what  it  is,  made  public  so  far. 
Respectfully, 

William  D.  Pardridge. 

(From  the  Columbus  (Ga.)   Enquirer, 

Sept.  25,   1965] 

Labor  Isn't  Looking  to  Future 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  article  is 
written  by  William  D.  Pardridge,  an  econo- 
mist of  The  Plains,  Va.  It  is  one  of  a  series 
which  will  be  compiled  into  a  book  called 
"Economic  Inequities."  Pardridge's  previous 
articles  have  won  the  praise  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  although  his  pen  is 
sharp  and  stabbing,  he  has  a  surprising  mes- 
sage for  the  persevering  reader.) 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 

American  management  simply  cannot  be 
blamed  for  organized  labor's  abject  failure 
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to  see  beyond  an  Increase  In  wages,  an  In- 
crease in  fringe  benefits,  and  a  decrease  In 
the  workweek. 

These  three  goals  are  Justified  ends  In  a 
normal,  progressively  productive  economy, 
but  they  are  not  goals  to  satisfy  labor's  de- 
mands to  be  recognized.  Everybody  wants  a 
cut  of  the  pie  when  It's  on  the  window  sill, 
but  nobody  wants  to  pick  the  berries. 

Organized  labor  today  has  the  benevolent 
power  to  deliver  a  body  blow  to  economic  un- 
employment and  to  be  a  real  hero  to  its  chil- 
dren. But  there's  no  glory  for  the  leaders 
in  fighting  to  get  lor.g-run  benefits. 

These  near-sighted  windbags  will  tell  you 
it  isn't  moral  to  take  a  10-year-old  boy  out 
of  school  and  put  him  to  work. 

Making  an  11 -year-old  girl  work  full  time 
or  even  part  time  In  a  grocery  store  Is  not 
part  of  the  great  humanitarian  alms  of  the 
glorious  American  labor  movement. 

That  kind  of  talk  is  drivel.  She  isn't  there 
for  the  same  reason  her  12-year-old  cousin 
isn't  working  in  the  cannery  where  his  father 
is  a  foreman.  She  Just  doesn't  know  enough 
to  guide  the  tomato  crates. 

In  the  next  county  the  cannery  foreman 
has  a  widowed  sister-in-law  with  13-year-old 
twins  and  one  boy  a  year  older.  The  twins 
are  in  school,  but  the  14-year-old  boy  is  a 
bona  fide,  real  McCoy  digit  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.     You  see,  he  works. 

The  widowed  woman  has  a  neighbor  whose 
husband  works  in  a  steel  mill  and  who  drives 
a  late-model  car  owned  by  the  finance  com- 
pany. They  have  a  15-year-old  daughter  and 
a  son.  The  girl  goes  to  school  now  and  then, 
but  the  16-year-old  boy  dropped  out  of  school 
because  he  didn't  like  civics  and  geometry. 
He  plays  pool  while  he  looks  for  a  Job. 

He  can  escape  work,  but  he  cannot  escape 
the  tJ.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  which 
says  he  is  unemployed.  His  old  man's  union 
doesn't  want  him — he  can't  do  the  work. 
Things  have  changed  at  the  mill  since  the 
time  his  own  father  did  go  to  work  there  at 
the  age  of  16  years. 

Across  the  street  live  two  brothers  of  the 
ages  17  and  18.  The  younger  boy  also  dropped 
out  of  school  because  he  didn't  like  his- 
tory and  geography.  He  works  full  time  at 
a  gas  station  on  Main  Street.  The  18-year- 
old  Is  a  senior  in  high  school,  and  so  the 
BLS  doesn't  count  him  as  a  member  of  the 
labor  force. 

Now,  on  the  north  side  of  town  the  gas- 
station  boy's  uncle  is  out  of  work.  He  is  out 
of  work  only  because  he  himself  was  a  gas 
Station  attendant  on  Main  Street  when  he 
was  17. 

The  uncle  Is  on  some  sort  of  a  dole,  which 
the  Office  of  Unequal  Opportunity  calls  "an 
appropriation  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  wipe 
poverty  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  is  great.  This  Is  nifty.  And  labor's 
leaders  are  bloated  with  satisfaction.  They 
don't  have  to  worry  about  the  uncle.  Be- 
sides. It  Isn't  costing  anybody  any  money. 
Congress  Just  appropriated  it.  Congress 
should  do  this  more  often. 

One  day,  though,  the  gas  station  owner 
told  the  uncle  he  could  have  the  17-year- 
old's  Job  because  the  kid  was  now  going  to 
a  brandnew  vocational  school  that  never 
heard  of  history  and  geography. 

The  old-fashioned  uncle  took  the  Job,  went 
off  the  dole,  and  started  bringing  home  the 
bacon.  His  neighbors  thought  he  was  crazy. 
In  America  in  1964  there  were  3  million — 
count  'em — 3  million  employed  persons  un- 
der 18  years  of  age. 

And  in  that  same  America  there  were  3 
million — count  'em  if  you  dare — 3  million 
unemployed  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 

The  exact  figures,  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics,  are  3,065.000  employed  un- 
der 18,  and  3,350.000  unemployed  18  and 
over. 

While  the  union  big  wheels  are  eating 
mashed  potatoes  and  gravy,  their  kids  are 


either  starving  or  playing  pool,  depending, 
of  course,  on  how  their  parents  vote.  This 
Is  not  a  political  party  matter,  though,  as 
some  would  say,  for  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  have  their  failings. 

Tomorrow's  Job  simply  is  forsaken  for  to- 
day's plum  pudding. 

Just  who,  then,  is  going  to  mind  the  store 
next  week?     Nobody. 

Labor  over  the  past  century  or  so  has 
fought  diligently  and  nobly,  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  to  reduce  the  workweek  from 
80  hours  to  the  present  40  hours.  But  not 
one  of  the  "leaders"  has  placed  a  mortgage 
on  his  house  of  power  to  Increase  the  man- 
datory school  age  of  his  very  own  children. 
The  crafts  are  dying  right  in  front  of  the 
shortsighted  eyes  of  the  big,  wonderful, 
humanitarian  labor  movement.  They  are 
dying  because  of  the  incredible  technologi- 
cal advancement  that  has  no  place  In  it 
for  the  untrained,  the  school  dropout — who 
would  not  be  dropouts,  by  and  large.  If  there 
were  as  many  public  trade  schools  as  there 
are  public  schools  for  rote  history  and 
geography. 

The  engineers  are  ahead  of  the  operators, 
and  big  labor  either  doesn't  know  this  or 
is  too  afraid  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  35-hour  week  is  a  big  deal  with  much 
fanfare  and  immediate  glory.  So  is  the 
OfBce  of  Unequal  Opportunity.  There's 
room  for  everybody,  folks.  Step  right  up 
and  get  your  share. 

There  is  not  one  honest  juvenile  court 
Judge  in  this  Nation  who  would  not  sleep 
better  If  (1)  the  national  mandatory  school 
age  limit  were  raised  to  18,  and  (2)  the  bil- 
lions of  the  poverty  program  were  applied 
directly  and  immediately  to  construction 
and  teacher-training  programs  for  as  many 
vocational  schools  as  are  needed. 

These  twin  programs  would  in  themselves 
be  good  for  the  economy  if,  of  course,  they 
were  financed  from  the  economic  profits  of 
the  Nation  instead  of  from  Its  working 
capital. 

Labor  unions  are  like  nations — they  forget 
guys  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Samuel 
Gompers.  guys  who  put  them  in  business  in 
the  first  place. 

Is  there  a  single  leader  in  America  today 
who  has  the  courage  publicly  to  agree  with 
Samuel  Gompers,  the  cigarmaker  who 
founded  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  "Doing  for  people  what  they  can  and 
ought  to  do  for  themselves  is  a  dangerous 
experiment.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  depend  upon  their  own 
Initiative.  Whatever  is  done  under  the  guise 
of  philanthropy  or  social  morality  which  in 
any  way  lessens  Initiative  is  the  greatest 
crime  that  can  be  committed  against  the 
toilers." 

Big  labor  In  1965  is  In  arrears.  And  the 
Devil  is  watching. 


Review  of  the  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF    OREGON    ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  now  history.  It  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  review  what  we  have  done, 
yet  the  full  significance  of  our  highly 
productive  10  months  can  only  unfold 
as  the  programs  we  have  initiated  or 
strengthened,  as  well  as  funded,  reach 


the  communities  and  people  throughout 
our  great  land. 

What  have  we  done  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion strong,  prosperous,  and  free,  and 
how  have  we  helped  to  bring  peace  closer 
and  to  extend  basic  freedoms  in  a  world 
in  revolution?  How  have  we  kept  faith 
with  the  pledges  we  made  the  people  who 
sent  us  here  and  what  have  we  contrib- 
uted to  a  greater  realization  of  the  prom- 
ise tliat  is  America?  ''^ 

I  submit  that  this  session  of  the  don- 
gress  did  as  much  or  more  than  any  ses- 
sion in  our  history  to  marshal  the  great 
resoiu'ces  of  this  Nation  to  achieve  more 
nearly  the  purpose  of  our  Government  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution :  "to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty." 

The  steps  we  have  taken  are  not  new, 
except  where  before  they  were  promises 
or  pledges,  they  have  now  been  kept. 
Many  of  the  programs  have  been  before 
the  Congress  in  one  form  or  another  for 
many  years  and  had  been  finely  honed  in 
the  full  legislative  process  with  years  of 
public  discussion  for  guidance.  I  am 
certain,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are, 
that  experience  will  dictate  some  modi- 
fications or  alterations  and  as  these  be- 
come known  the  Congress  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, act  accordingly. 

Thomas  Wolfe,  the  great  American 
writer,  stated  our  goal  as  well  perhaps  as 
it  has  been  said : 

So  then  to  every  mar.  his  chance — to  every 
man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining 
golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  be- 
come whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him.  This  Is 
the  promise  of  America. 

And  it  is  this  promise  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  keeping. 

CONGRESS  OF  OPPOBTUNrrT 

This  has  been,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  Congress  of  opporturiity.  For 
what  we  in  fact  have  done  is  to  enlarge 
the  areas  of  opportunity  for  full  partici- 
pation in  the  mainstream  of  American 
freedom  and  prosperity  for  all  our  people. 
We  have  broadened  the  horizons  of  a 
nation  and  we  have  forged  the  tools  for 
the  Federal.  State,  and  community  gov- 
ernments to  create  the  opportunity  for 
better  lives  for  the  people.  And  we  have 
charted  the  route,  for  those  who  would 
take  it,  from  poverty  to  economic  better- 
ment. 

While  we  have  strengthened  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberties  of  all 
Americans,  we  have  not  neglected  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  met  and  shall  continue 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  communism  and 
other  forms  of  despotism  wherever  and 
whenever  they  appear.  This  is  not  with- 
out its  pain  and  anguish.  We  all  fer- 
vently hope  for  an  early  end  of  armed 
conflict.  We  know  well  and  deeply  the 
tragedy  of  young  lives  lost  on  foreign  soil. 
But  every  generation  has  been  called 
upon  to  defend  freedom  anew,  and  we  are 
no  exception.  We  will  in  the  future,  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  measure  up  to  this 
responsibility. 
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ACTION  NEW,  NOT  THE  IDEAS 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  that  major  pro- 
grams with  which  we  were  concerned  in 
tills  session  were  not  new.  Medicare  in 
various  fonns  has  been  hotly  debated 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  since 
1945,  with  specific  legislation  in  several 
of  the  Congresses  since  that  time. 

Housing  programs  were  considered 
first  as  long  ago  as  1937  and  substantial 
modifications  were  made  in  1949  and 
1961. 

Aid  to  education  has  been  considered 
actively  since  1949  and  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  was  proposed  in  1954 
and  again  in  1963. 

The  public  works,  economic  develop- 
ment program  was  considered  in  1957. 
1961.  and  again  in  1963. 

Voting  rights  legislation  was  under  in- 
tense study  in  1957,  1960,  and  1964. 

Water  pollution  control  was  consid- 
ered in  1956  and  1961. 

Although  some  phases  of  the  war  on 
poverty  appear  new,  they  have  their  I'oots 
in  the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  the  Civihan  Conservation  Corps  of 
the  1930's  and  even  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful Peace  Corps  established  in  1961 
made  its  contribution  through  a  domes- 
tic version  of  volunteer  activity,  VISTA. 
The  hst  could  go  on  and  on. 

Although  there  were  instances  in 
which  I  believe  we  should  have  given 
fuller  debate  to  a  measure,  to  explore 
on  the  floor  the  full  meaning  of  a  bill — 
and  I  expressed  this  in  words  and  votes 
at  the  time — any  impartial  observer 
would  have  to  concede  that  with  rare 
exceptions  measures  received  full  and 
complete  committee  consideration  and 
careful  debate  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor. 

POLITICAL    PARTY    PROGRAM 

In  August  of  1964.  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  At- 
lantic City  drafted  a  platform  to  present 
to  the  voters.  At  that  time  we  announced 
to  the  American  people  that  our  platfonn 
would  be  our  program  if  we  were  elected. 

A  strong  majority  of  this  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
elected  on  the  same  platform,  have 
worked  together  to  implement  an  un- 
precedented 85  percent  of  the  platform- 
much  of  which  was  also  in  the  Republi- 
can platform — adopted  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  at  Atlantic  City.  These  are 
the  principles  to  which  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
subscribed  with  neither  subservient  to 
the  other. 

We  have  not  finished  the  job,  but  we 
have  made  great  strides.  Important 
support,  ideas,  leadership,  and  signifi- 
cant contributions  have  come  from  Re- 
publican Members.  Despite  the  frequent 
ridiculing  of  political  party  platforms,  as 
words  without  real  meaning,  the  fact  is 
we  have  been  methodically  carrying  out 
precisely  what  we  announced  in  advance 
we  would  and  exactly  what  the  voters  of 
America  charged  us  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  doing. 

CONGRESSIONAL     DIFFERENCES     WITH     EXECUTIVE 

On  important  de^-ails,  we  have  had  our 
disagreements  with  the  executive  and 
Congress  has  worked  its  will.  The  budget 
bills,  for  example,  are  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion below  the  total  amount  estimated 


by  the  administration.  Medicare,  as  fi- 
nally passed,  is  a  vastly  different  and,  I 
believe,  improved  bill  over  that  origi- 
nally submitted.  Home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
is  far  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration,  and  its  final  form  may  be 
changed  even  more. 

The  highway  beautificatioii  program 
is  greatly  changed  from  that  submitted. 
The  tax  reduction  bills  were  also  signifi- 
cantly altered,  and  I  believe  improved, 
for  they  gave  even  greater  relief  from 
the  annoying  excise  taxes  than  the  ex- 
ecutive had  urged. 

Other  measures  could  be  mentioned, 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  an 
independent  and  hard-working  Con- 
gress worked  well  with  an  Independent 
and  hard-working  President  in  a  cooper- 
ative and  successful  effort  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  accurate  to  report  that  every  ma- 
jor bill  that  was  a  part  of  the  President's 
legislative  program  was  rewritten, 
amended,  or  substantially  modified  in 
the  normal  examination,  study,  and 
compromises  of  the  legislative  process 
before  being  enacted  into  law. 

PERSONAL  DIFFERENCES  WITH  EXECUTIVE 

Speaking  individually,  I  found  myself 
disagreeing  on  details  even  more  than 
did  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  And  this, 
too,  is  as  it  should  be. 

District  of  Columbia  criminal  proce- 
dures bill:  For  example,  I  opposed  the 
District  of  Columbia  criminal  procedures 
bill,  because  I  believed  it  unwise  and  a 
violation  of  our  traditional  legal  safe- 
guards of  the  rights  of  the  accused  and 
the  suspected.  The  administration- 
supported  measure,  however,  carried. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act: 
I  reluctantly  supported  the  original 
House  version  of  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol bill  when  it  first  came  before  us  in 
April.  While  it  was  a  step  forward,  it 
was  far  less  than  we  should  have  done.  I 
have  urged  stronger  Federal  controls  in 
the  establishment  of  water  standards. 
These  standards  were  later  accepted  in 
substance,  and  I  could  support  the  final 
conference  repoit  with  greater  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  addition,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
double  the  authorization  for  funds  avail- 
able for  water  treatment  facility  grants; 
one-half  of  this  requested  increase  was 
authorized  together  with  additional  au- 
thorization for  this  same  purpose  in 
other  programs. 

Further,  I  urged  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  conferees,  and  the  White 
House  full  funding  of  the  entire  author- 
ized program  since  we  should  and  we 
must  do  what  we  can  and  what  we  know 
needs  to  be  done  to  protect  the  Nation's 
water  supply.  The  final  bill  contained 
the  appropriation  for  the  full  $150  mil- 
lion authorized,  $20  million  of  which  will 
be  used  for  research  and  development. 

Section  14(b>:  The  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  created 
more  emotion  than  realism,  and  if  my 
mail  was  any  indication  of  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  measure,  considerable 
misinformation  has  been  disseminated 
concerning  the  repeal.  Oregon  was  com- 
paratively unaffected  because  it  had  no 
right-to-work  law  and,  should  this  bill 


pass,  no  change  will  occur.  I  supported 
the  repeal  because  I  believe  this  issue 
should  be  subject  to  a  common  rule 
equally  applicable  to  competing  employ- 
ers and  their  employees  all  over  the 
country,  and  because  I  believe  the  choice 
of  union  security  should  be  decided  by 
a  majority  of  the  workers  in  each  bar- 
gaining unit  together  with  their  em- 
ployers, rather  than  by  a  majority  of  a 
State  legislature  not  directly  involved, 

I  also  supported  Mrs.  Green's  efforts, 
despite  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
administration  and  the  leadership,  to 
amend  the  measure  to  include  a  freedom 
of  conscience  provision.  While  this  ef- 
fort was  not  successful,  a  similar  amend- 
ment has  been  added  to  the  Senate  bill. 
This  matter  goes  over  for  further  con- 
sideration next  year. 

Labeling  on  cigarette  packages:  I  op- 
posed the  proposal  to  require  specific 
warning  labeling  on  cigarette  packages 
basically  on  the  grounds  that  it  accom- 
plished nothing  while  seeming  to  do 
much. 

And  I  opposed  the  Roosevelt  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  States  to  impose 
other  and/or  different  labeling  require- 
ments for  one  of  the  same  reasons  I  sup- 
ported repeal  of  14(b);  namely,  ciga- 
rettes move  in  interstate  commerce  and 
the  same  rule  should  apply  eveiTwhere 
to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  different  rules 
which  would  create  chaos. 

Duty  on  f erronickel :  I  opposed  the  suc- 
cessful administration  effort  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  f erronickel.  A  nvunber  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  managed  to  defeat 
the  proposal  on  a  teller  vote,  but  on  a 
hurried  rollcall,  the  measure  did  finally 
carry.  While  I  expect  no  lessening  of 
employment  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Oregon  where  the  only  domestic  nickel 
mine  is  located,  it  may  limit  exploration 
and  development  of  new  mines  and  new 
jobs.  It  puts  more  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  France  for  exchange  for  gold.  And 
it  represents  another  piecemeal,  com- 
modity-by-commodity reduction  with  no 
reciprocal  concessions  to  American  in- 
dustry contrary  to  the  overall  concept  of 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
at  Geneva. 

Immigration  Act:  I  supported  the 
amendment  to  the  Immigration  Act  that 
would  limit  the  immlgi-ation  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  amendment 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  defeated  in  the  House.  If 
our  purpose  was  to  remove  discrimina- 
tion among  countries  and  peoples,  it  did 
not  seem  consistent  tc  me  to  permit  un- 
restricted immigration  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  while  putting  a  ceiling 
on  immigration  from  the  balance  of  the 
world. 

It  was  readily  admitted  that  a  ceiling 
would  be  necessaiT  in  a  few  years  and 
I  felt  it  should  be  done  now  as  a  part  of 
a  major  reform  rather  than  later  when 
it  could  easily  be  misinterpreted  as  a 
unilateral  slap  in  the  face  of  South  and 
Latin  America.  My  judgment  was  vindi- 
cated when  the  Senate  added  such  a  pro- 
vision; it  was  accepted  in  confei-ence 
and  became  the  law. 

Incidentally,  no  lessening  of  the  se- 
curity provisions  of  the  immigration  law 
was  involved  and  we  will  not  be  flooded 
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with  hordes  of  undesirables.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  amendment  referred  to 
above  will  reduce  immigration. 

Arts  and  humanities:  I  opposed  the 
administration's  bill  for  aid  to  arts  and 
humanities.  I  supported  and  will  sup- 
port increased  ass'stance  to  the  humani- 
ties. I  believe  firmly  that,  however 
masked,  government  influence  over  the 
arts  is  bad  for  the  arts,  for  government, 
and  finally,  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
expenditure  ol  money  for  this  purpose 
in  the  face  of  growing  demands  for  basic 
education,  health,  defense,  and  other 
more  pressing  needs,  cannot  be  justified. 

Resolution  on  Western  Hemisphere:  I 
opposed  the  hastily  Introduced  resolution 
which  appears  to  announce  the  right  to 
unilateral  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
by  any  other  country.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  passing  resolu- 
tions against  a  background  of  heated 
emotions.  We  demonstrated  In  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  that  we 
would  act  in  self-defense.  Our  actions 
speak  for  themselves. 

Highway  beautiflcation  bill :  I  opposed 
vigorously,  as  did  other  Members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  in  the  House,  the 
administration's  so-called  highway  beau- 
tiflcation bill.  My  reasons  were  simple. 
I  was  advised  that  it  penalized  Oregon 
unfairly  and  could  cost  my  State  as  much 
as  $13  million  in  highway  funds.  This, 
when  Oregon,  as  much  or  more  than  any 
other  State,  has  an  effective  program  of 
highway  beautiflcation  of  its  own.  How- 
ever, in  addition,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  could  not 
support  what  in  my  judgment  amounted 
to  an  open-end  appropriation  to  pay  the 
undetermined  cost  of  the  experiment. 
And  the  bill  was  poorly  designed  to 
achieve  its  stated  purpose. 

It  is  not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
however,  that  I  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  have  had  differences  with  the 
administration. 

Camp  White  saved:  In  my  own  case, 
for  example,  from  the  moment  the  rumor 
was  first  heard  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  planning  to  close  Camp 
White  Domiciliary  and  a  number  of  other 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Public 
Health  Services  hospitals  and  domicili- 
aries  throughout  the  country,  I  protested 
early,  and  often,  and  long  to  the  White 
House,  to  the  President  directly,  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees, 
and  finally  to  the  President's  special 
commission  to  study  the  closings.  I  con- 
tended with  full  justification  that  closing 
of  Camp  White  Domiciliary  would  not 
save  the  Government  money  and  would 
not  give  the  same  or  equivalent  care  to 
the  veterans.  As  the  cost  studies  I  pre- 
sented showed  conclusively,  it  would  have 
cost  more  money,  and  would  have  seri- 
ously lowered  the  level  of  care  for  many 
of  the  veterans  and  greatly  inconven- 
ienced the  remainder. 

At  the  same  time,  I  contended,  that 
should  the  administration  be  able  to 
prove  that  it  could  in  fact  save  the  Gov- 
ernment money  and  still  render  as  good 
or  better  care  to  the  members  of  the 
domiciliary  I  would  not  only  support  the 


plan,  but  would  defend  it  to  the  people 
of  the  district.  This  the  VA  could  not  do, 
and  we  finally  won  our  case.  Camp 
White  will  remain  open.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  the  Congress,  the  House  Veterans 
Committee  and  Chairman  Olin  Teague. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    HOUSE    MEMBERS 

It  is  not  only  the  responsibility  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  criticize  and 
oppose  that  which  he  believes  is  wrong 
or  unnecessary,  it  is  also  his  responsi- 
bility to  support  and  seek  to  improve 
those  measures  he  believes  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  his  district  and  his  country. 

President  Johnson  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory, in  my  judgment,  not  only  as  a  great 
President,  but  as  a  President  with  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  problems  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen  and  for  his  ability  and 
drive  to  do  something  effective  about 
them.  His  genius  lies  in  his  ability  to 
help  shape  a  national  consensus  and 
translate  it  into  needed  public  law. 

MAJOR  BILLS  SUPPORTED 

Among  the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
I  supported  that  were  enacted  by  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  in  achieving 
its  great  record  are : 

Medicare  and  social  security  amend- 
ments: Provide  hospitalization,  surgical 
and  nursing  home  care  for  persons  65 
years  and  older  financed  through  social 
security.  In  addition,  a  program  of  vol- 
untary medical  insurance  was  established 
that  will  assist  those  who  want  to  par- 
ticipate, in  meeting  the  sudden  and  high 
costs  of  modern  medical  treatment.  This 
addition  I  have  urged  for  years.  Social 
security  benefits  were  increased  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1965,  and  other  lib- 
eralizing changes  were  made. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Provides  for  a  Federal  grant  program 
to  improve  elementary  and  secondary 
education  under  local  control  with  the 
bulk  of  aid  for  school  districts  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  children  from 
poverty  stricken  families.  The  program 
is  a  major  breakthrough  in  providing  at 
least  minimum  educational  opportunities 
for  all  American  children  and  in  this  we 
strike  a  real  blow  against  the  circle  of 
poverty  producing  ignorance,  and  igno- 
rance, poverty.  I  was  pleased  to  give  my 
fullest  support  to  the  measure.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  the  bill  also  include 
a  provision  for  judicial  review  to  de- 
termine finally  whether  the  measure  did 
violate  our  traditional  policy  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  does,  yet  I  felt  that  the  final  re- 
view of  this  should  be  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  support  of  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  judicial  review,  and  I  voted 
for  it. 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  for  ex- 
cise tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  vari- 
ous consumer  items  including  cosmetics, 
luggage,  jewelry,  appliances,  telephone 
service,  and  automobiles.  It  eliminates 
most  Federal  excise  taxes  by  1969.  This 
will  and  is  acting  not  only  to  increase 
spendable  income  for  consumers,  but  to 
spur  business  to  meet  the  demand  for 
goods  created  by  the  increased  spending 
power.  This  in  turn  helps  to  create 
more  job  opportunities.  For  the  most 
part,  businesses  have  been,  and  all  of 


them  should  be,  passing  on  to  thfe  con- 
sumer the  excise  tax  reductions. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  cur- 
rent urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
programs,  extends  FHA  loan  insurance 
program,  encourages  urban  planning  and 
beautiflcation  and  provides  for  a  rent 
supplement  program  for  low-income 
families.  The  Congress  did  not,  how- 
ever, provide  funds  to  implement  the  rent 
subsidy. 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  the  ma- 
chinery for  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  citizens  by  prohibiting  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  vot- 
ing and  by  prohibiting  literacy  tests  as  a 
means  of  discriminating  against  some 
voters;  provides  for  Federal  registrars  in 
States  where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
potential  voters  are  registered  or  vote. 
This  interferes  with  the  right  of  States 
to  set  voting  qualifications  only  in  those 
instances  in  which  States  have  used  their 
right  to  discriminate  against  and  deny 
a  segment  of  their  population  the  full 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  States 
rights  cannot  be  used  as  a  sword  to  vio- 
late individual  rights.  In  the  confiict 
between  States  rights  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  citizen,  my  choice  was 
clear.    I  voted  for  the  measure. 

Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment: Provides  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  loans  to  communi- 
ties for  public  works,  development  facil- 
ities, and  other  projects  and  is  intended 
to  aid  economically  depressed  areas.  The 
Fourth  District  was  helped  considerably 
by  the  old  ARA;  however,  this  program 
must  be  carefully  administered  to  achieve 
its  purpose. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expands  wa- 
ter pollution  control  programs,  estab- 
lishes a  stronger  administrative  organi- 
zation for  carrying  out  the  program, 
strengthens  the  Federal  responsibility 
in  setting  water  standards,  increases  the 
grant  program  for  water  treatment  plant 
construction,  and  increases  Federal  en- 
forcement powers.  Although  I  sup- 
ported the  bill.  I  am  less  than  satisfied 
with  it.  We  know  the  extent  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  throughout  the  country. 
We  know  the  dangers  pollution  repre- 
sents. It  is  inexcusable  for  us  to  do  less 
than  we  can  and  less  than  we  should. 
Yet  this  bill  did  represent  progress  in  at- 
tacking the  problem.  I  am  hopeful  the 
next  time  we  consider  this  problem  in 
the  Congress  we  will  do  the  rest  of  the 
job. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level 
Department  to  administer  programs  af- 
fecting 70  percent  of  our  population  that 
now  resides  in  urban  areas. 

Omnibus  farm  program:  Improves  and 
extends  feed  grain,  wheat,  dairy,  wool, 
and  cotton  programs,  encourages  crop- 
land retirement  and  bolsters  farm  in- 
come. While  all  of  these  programs  can 
be  criticized,  and  I  have  done  so,  they 
have  avoided  the  chaos  of  a  farm  de- 
pression which  would  inevitably  envelop 
the  whole  economy  and  have  helped 
make  this  the  best  fed  Nation  on  earth 
at  far  less  cost  to  the  consumer  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  The  alterna- 
tives were  unacceptable. 
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I  believe  that  our  biggest  farm  prob- 
lem of  the  near  futui-e  will  be  how  to 
grow  more,  not  less,  to  help  feed  the  rap- 
idly expanding  population  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  and  the  world. 

Immigration  Act  amendments:  Grad- 
ually abolishes  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system  but  maintains  all 
present  security  restrictions. 

Appalachian  regional  development; 
Authorizes  a  comprehensive  State-Fed- 
eral program  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economicaJly  depressed  Ap- 
palachian region.  It  is  basically  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  public  facilities  and 
technical  assistance  so  that  the  region 
can  participate  in  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

Manpower  development  and  training: 
Extends  and  expands  manpower  train- 
ing programs  to  help  the  unemployed 
learn  new  skills  so  they  become  contrib- 
uting members  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  This  is  proving  to  be 
a  worthwhile  program. 

Economic  opE>ortunity  program:  Ex- 
pands the  antipoverty  program  and 
makes  other  improvements  in  the  oper- 
ation of  various  aspects  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
3 -year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
plan  and  develop  a  series  of  regional 
medical  centers  to  fight  heart  disease, 
stroke,  and  cancer. 

Health  professions  education:  Ex- 
tends and  expands  program  of  construc- 
tion grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  other 
health  educational  institutions  and  ini- 
tiates a  program  of  scholarship  grants 
for  needy  students  as  well  as  increases 
the  student  loan  program. 

Presidential  continuity:  A  long  step 
toward  closing  a  serious  gap  in  the  Con- 
stitution was  taken  by  adopting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  establish  a  procedure  to  permit  the 
Vice  President  to  become  acting  Presi- 
dent if  the  President  is  unable  to  perform 
his  duty  and  to  provide  for  filling  a 
•  vacancy  in  the  ofiBce  of  Vice  President 
when  this  occurs.  The  amendment  has 
been  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  this  will  be  accom- 
plished speedily. 

Health  i-esearch  facilities :  Provides  for 
extension  of  program  to  construct  health 
research  facilities  and  establishes  three 
new  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  administer  ex- 
panded progi'ams  in  this  area. 

Community  health  services:  Extends 
programs  for  public  health  services  pro- 
viding vaccinations,  immunization,  oth- 
er preventive  treatment  of  diseases, 
migrant  health  clinics,  and  grants  to 
States  for  general  health  sei-vices. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
initial  staffing  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  centers. 

Drug  controls:  Expands  Federal  con- 
trol and  supei-vision  over  the  distribution 
of  certain  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs  that  are  becoming  a  serious  threat 
to  the  health  and  welfare,  particularly 
of  young  people.  This  is  not  the  final 
answer  to  the  increasing  problem  but  it 
Is  an  important  beginning. 

I  am  now  studying  what  our  national 
policy    should    be    and    what,    if    any. 


changes  we  should  make  in  the  law  to 
achieve  an  enlightened  and  effective  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  the  use  and  control  of 
narcotics  as  well  as  barbituiates,  am- 
phetamines, and  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

Older  Americans:  Establishes  a  new 
administration  for  aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  programs  to  assist  the  grow- 
ing number  of  elder  citizens. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Extends  the 
present  law  to  assist  communities  in  the 
development  of  new  programs  to  prevent 
or  control  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime. 

Water  resources  development:  Extends 
and  broadens  research  progi-am  of  con- 
verting saline  water;  another  new  law 
provides  grants  to  States  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  water  resources  planning  and 
development  and  another  establishes  a 
grant  program  to  assist  in  development 
of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  fa- 
cilities in  rural  areas. 

Air  pollution:  Establishes  machinery 
for  controlling  motor  vehicle  air  pollut- 
ants and  accelerates  air  pollution  re- 
search programs. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes 
new  3-year  program  of  Federal-State- 
local  technical  cooperation  to  provide 
technical  service  centers  to  disseminate 
findings  of  scientific  and  technological 
importance  to  commerce  and  industry. 
The  rapid  acceleration  of  our  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  makes  it  in- 
creasingly necessary  that  these  advances 
be  put  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  gen- 
erally through  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  increases  in  an- 
nuities to  retired  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Federal  pay  comparability:  Provides 
salary  increases  for  Federal  classified  and 
p>ostal  employees  to  achieve  more  equi- 
table relationship  with  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  private  industry  and  makes 
other  fringe  benefits  and  overtime  allow- 
ances. The  pressure  for  adjournment 
prevented  achievement  of  as  good  a  bill 
as  should  have  been  passed,  particularly 
that  part  of  the  measure  involving  over- 
time pay  of  postal  employees,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  deficiency  can  be  cor- 
rected. A  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  this  is  no  less  true  for  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  than  for  one 
in  private  industry. 

And  many  more  measures  which  I  sup- 
ported were  passed  which  add  something 
to  creating  a  better  and  more  just 
America. 

RESPONSIBILITY    TO    DISTRICT 

Important  as  is  our  function  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  participating  in  shap- 
ing national  and  international  policy,  it 
is  also  my  function  as  a  representative  of 
a  congressional  district  to  be  concerned 
with,  and  act  in  the  ^i.terest  of,  my  dis- 
trict and  its  some  500,000  people.  It  is 
my  job  to  see  that  they  share  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  our  country,  that  Fed- 
eral responsibility  is  properly  assumed 
and  administered  in  my  district  for  those 
functions  that  properly  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  to 
act  as  attorney  in  Washington  for  the 
people  and  organizations  in  my  district 


who  cannot  come  back  here  to  present 
their  own  cases. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  must  adopt 
each  citizen's  view  as  my  own.  No  man 
can  do  that,  for  constituents  disagree 
among  themselves.  Any  time  two  peo- 
ple agree  100  peixent  of  the  time,  one  of 
them  is  not  thinking. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said  that  the  citi- 
zens are  entitled  not  to  an  elected  repre- 
sentative's vote  but  to  his  judgment.  I 
have  tried  to  exercise  my  best  judgment 
to  accomplish  the  most  good  for  the 
greatest  number  in  my  district  and  in  my 
country.  I  hope  that  a  strong  majority 
of  my  constituents  agree. 

There  are  many  issues  with  which  I 
have  dealt  this  session  that  are  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  my  district  or  my 
State.  Some  involved  legislation,  some 
contact  with  executive  departments,  and 
some  a  combination.  Not  all  efforts  met 
with  success,  but  In  each  Instance  I 
tried,  and  in  many  will  try  again  and  suc- 
ceed another  time. 

Boxcars:  For  example,  a  great  amount 
of  time  was  spent  seeking  ways  to  obtain 
additional  boxcars,  particularly  wide- 
and  double-door  cars,  for  Oregon's  lum- 
ber industry.  This  involved  work  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  contacts  with  tho 
President  and  members  of  the  Whito 
House  staff,  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  testimony  to  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  as  well  as  ex- 
tended discussions  with  railroad  officials. 

The  result:  There  are  now  more  box- 
cars available  to  Oregon  shippers;  emer- 
gency orders  have  been  issued  by  the 
ICC  for  the  return  to  the  West  of  our  own 
boxcars,  and  legislation  that  will  en- 
courage car  ownership  and  eflBcient  use 
has  moved  to  near  final  stages  In  this 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  can 
become  law  early  in  the  next  session. 

Roseburg  Veterans'  Administration 
land:  The  city  of  Rosebm-g  has  wanted 
the  Vetex'ans'  Administration  to  return 
some  47  acres  of  land,  part  of  the  more 
than  400  acres  the  city  had  years  ago 
donated  to  the  VA.  The  agency  was 
willing  to  release  this  surplus  land,  but  it 
took  an  act  of  Congress  to  accomplish  it. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish  this 
last  year  but  was  unable  to  obtain  action 
on  it.  I  tried  again  this  year  and,  with 
considerable  help  from  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  and  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon, the  law  was  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

A  $300  million  atomic  accelerator: 
Much  time  was  spent  in  seeking  full  con- 
sideration for  the  proposal  by  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  Research  Council  to  locate 
the  $300  million  atomic  accelerator  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  and  in  helping 
the  council  in  Its  contacts  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Should  we 
eventually  be  successful,  and  the  com- 
petition is  extremely  intense,  it  will  mean 
Oregon  will  share  more  fully  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  science,  and  that  the 
Oregon  economy  will  reap  great  direct 
and  related  benefits.  But  this  is  only  one 
scientific  installation. 

Research  and  development  contracts 
and  grants:  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  spending  more  than  $15  billion 
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a  year  on  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  and  grants,  much  of  it 
going  to  a  few  large  institutions,  I  have 
sought  a  more  equitable  policy  for  the 
distribution  of  such  Federal  funds  and 
have  testified  for  such  a  policy  before  a 
Senate  committee  calling  for  this. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  recently  the 
President  has  instructed  all  agencies  and 
departments  handling  Federal  research 
and  development  funds  to  seek  a  more 
equitable  distribution  and  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  the  entire  Nation 
to  share  in  the  forward  thrust  of  our 
science  and  technology.  It  is  precisely 
this  policy  that  I.  and  others  In  the  Con- 
gress, have  been  urging  and  it  is  one 
that  I  believe  will  have  great  benefits  not 
only  for  my  district  but  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Funding  of  existing  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  reclamation  projects:  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  worked  on  funding  of  exist- 
ing navigation,  flood  control,  and  rec- 
lamation projects.  During  the  3  years 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
Congress,  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Fourth  District  have  increased  from  ap- 
proximately $25  million  to  over  $40  mil- 
lion. And  yet,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  harness  for  man's  pro- 
tection and  productive  use  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  Oregon. 

Improvements  authorized:  Major  har- 
bor improvements  were  authorized  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Chetco  River  at  Brook- 
ings-Harbor  and  at  Port  Orford,  and 
Congress  provided  first  year  funding  for 
the  Port  Orford  project.  It  Is  very  un- 
usual for  a  project  to  be  authoi-ized  and 
funded  in  the  same  year  and  with  both 
projects  in  a  single  county  the  task  was 
even  more  difficult.  Although  Brookings 
was  equally  desei-ving,  the  conferees  on 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  did 
not  approve  funds  to  begin  work  this 
fiscal  year  because  the  Fourth  District 
already  has  more  than  its  share.  Brook- 
ings is  not  behind  schedule ;  Port  Orford 
Is  just  ahead  of  schedule. 

Obtaining  financing  for  the  Chetco 
River  project  to  the  full  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  capability  the  first  year  will 
be  a  high  priority  goal  in  the  coming 
session.  Both  projects  are  fully  justi- 
fied and  should  be  pushed  to  completion 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Other  district  concerns:  Attempting  to 
settle  the  controversy  concerning  an 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore,  still 
unresolved;  working  with  Industry  and 
the  affected  departments  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  an  equitable  bidding  sys- 
tem on  Government  timber;  helping 
communities  with  their  problems  rang- 
ing from  continued  air  service  to(  financ- 
ing water  systems  and  waste  treatment 
facilities;  seeking  many  millionslof  dol- 
lars of  flood  relief  following  the  tragic 
floods  of  last  winter;  fighting  for  main- 
tenance of  the  35-to-65  ratio  in  private 
and  Navy  ship  repair  work  in  order  to 
protect  both  Oregon  employment  and 
the  national  ship  repair  capacity;  at- 
tt^mpting  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  agricultural  labor,  improve  harbors 
for  the  State,  increase  Oregon's  business 
share  in  Government  contracts,  and  the 
like,  have  occupied  many  hours,  days, 
and  weeks. 


In  addition,  the  receipt  of  an  average 
of  50  first-class  letters  a  day,  each  re- 
quiring research  or  contact  with  de- 
partments of  government  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  accurate  Information  and  as- 
sistance to  residents  of  the  Fourth 
District  has  absorbed  much  time  and 
effort.  I  hope  this  effort  has  sei-ved  a 
useful  purpose  in  proving  that  govern- 
ment is  not  a  huge,  impersonal  bureauc- 
racy but  does,  in  fact,  have  a  heart 
and  a  conscience.  Many  letters  involve 
problems  of  social  security  benefits,  mili- 
tary or  civil  service  pensions,  post  office 
personnel,  requests  for  service  academy 
appointments,  and  the  like. 

The  list  is  really  endless.  It  ranges 
from  helping  a  high  school  student  ob- 
tain material  for  a  debate  to  working 
to  obtain  the  release  from  a  Communist 
countiT  of  the  daughter  of  a  constituent. 

It  has  been  a  good  year,  a  satisfying 
and  a  busy  one.  I  hope  now,  as  do  all  of 
my  colleagues,  for  the  chance  to  spend 
some  time  In  the  district,  primarily  to 
listen  and  not  to  talk.  And  for  some 
time  to  rest,  to  fish,  to  ride  my  horse, 
and  for  some  solitude  in  which  to  think 
and  gain  refreshment  for  the  efforts 
ahead.     Much  remains  to  be  done. 

My  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  for  permitting  me  to  serve  in 
this  Congress  of  opportunity,  in  this 
most  demanding  and  exhilai-ating  office. 


Vallejo's  Greatest  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Vallejo,  Calif.,  celebrated 
its  greatest  day  last  week  when  we 
launched  the  SSB  (N)  Mariano  Guada- 
lupe Vallejo,  the  last  of  the  current  pro- 
jected construction  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines. 

We  were  honored  in  the  West  by  the 
appearance  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
his  wife,  Margaret,  and  my  colleagues 
Representatives  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Eli- 
Gio  DE  LA  Garza,  Don  H.  Clausen,  and 
Harlan  Hagen  at  the  event. 

The  chairman  delivered  the  following 
important  policy  statement  Indicating 
tlie  direction  of  our  committee : 

Secretary  Nltze,  Admiral  Fahy,  my  col- 
leagues from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Gabza,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Leggett, 
and  descendants  of  General  Vallejo,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  itnow  for  sure 
how  many  of  General  VaUeJo's  descendants 
are  here  today  but  I  do  know  that  he  was 
1  of  13  children  and  the  father  of  16  children, 
so  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  guess  that  some 
of  the  family  are  with  us  today. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  join  In  this  ceremony.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Mare  Island  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  this  Is  the  first  time  in  more  than 
30  years  that  a  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  or  its  predecessor,  the  Naval 


Affairs  Committee,  has  visited  here.  As  you 
may  have  heard,  my  predecessor,  the  distin- 
guished Carl  Vinson,  was  somewhat  averse 
to  travel.  He  once  told  me  that  he  went 
down  in  a  submarine  as  a  yoiing  Congress- 
man in  1917  and  since  that  experience  had 
not  felt  any  need  to  go  down  In  a  submarine 
again. 

I  am  also  pleased  for  personal  reasons  to 
be  here,  since  I  have  had  In  my  legislative 
career  occasions  to  take  a  special  interest  In 
this  locality.  In  1950,  I  was  chairman  of  a 
special  subcommittee  which  held  2  days  of 
hearings  here  In  connection  with  the  closing 
of  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Hospital.  I  con- 
tinue to  have  a  special  Interest  in  Mare 
Island.  As  I'm  sure  you  know,  our  commit- 
tee has  always  taken  a  profound  Interest  In 
naval  shipyards.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  assuring  the  continued  capability  of 
our  remaining  eight  naval  shipyards  and  It 
is  an  Inspiration  for  me  to  Join  with  you  in 
the  launching  of  what  is  perhaps  the  finest 
product  ever  launched  by  west  coast  ship- 
building— the  Polaris  submarine,  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo. 

My  being  here  Is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
persuasive  powers  of  your  Congressman  Bob 
Leggett.  He's  a  mighty  effective  Congress- 
man. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress in  the  ceremony  today  because  this 
ship  represents  two  aspects  of  our  national 
defense  In  which  the  Congress  has  taken  a 
special  Interest  and,  I  might  say,  a  special 
pride — the  Polaris  and  attack  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  nuclear  power  for  major  surface 
warships.  And  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  that  later  on. 

It  Is  singularly  appropriate  that  we  should 
name  a  Polaris  submarine  after  that  great 
son  of  California,  Mariano  Guadalui>e  Vallejo. 

This  submarine  wUl  be  one  of  our  most 
powerful  weapons  In  containing  the  world 
ambitions  of  communism  as  directed  from 
Soviet  Russia.  Over  a  htindred  years  ago 
General  Vallejo  was  busy  practicing  a  policy 
of  containment  on  the  Russians  In  northern 
California.  At  that  time,  when  California 
was  still  under  Mexico,  General  Vallejo  led 
an  expedition  through  northern  California 
which  held  the  Russian  Influence  In  check 
and  began  the  colonization  of  the  northern 
area  of  the  State. 

Trained  from  early  years  for  military  serv- 
ice, Vallejo  became  conunandante  general  of 
California — the  senior  military  officer  In  all 
California — when  he  was  not  yet  30  years 
old.  We  remember  him  most,  however,  for 
his  efforts  to  bring  California  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  U.S.  power  In  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  nothing 
near  what  it  is  today  and  Russia,  France,  and 
England  were  all  seeking  domination  over 
California. 

Vallejo,  as  I'm  sure  you  all  know.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  military  service,  served  as  a 
legislator  during  most  of  his  public  career 
and  it  Is  a  tribute  to  his  statesmanship  that 
the  problems  of  uniting  California  with  the 
United  States  were  solved.  More  than  any 
other  man,  he  was  responsible  for  the  an- 
nexation of  California  by  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  those  who  wlU  be  privileged  to  be 
In  the  crew  of  this  great  weapon  of  freedom 
virlll  bear  In  mind  that  the  ship  bears  a  name 
that  Is  synonymous  with  selfless  service  and 
a  tradition  of  duty  to  the  public  trust. 

This  ship  Is  the  38th  to  be  launched  In  our 
current  program  of  41  nuclear  jwwered 
Polaris  submarines.  Your  record  here  In  the 
Mare  Island  Shipyard  In  this  construction 
program  has  been  outstanding.  Since  you 
launched  your  first  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marine—the U.S.S.  Sargo  In  1957,  you  have 
constructed  six  great  Polaris  submarines — 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Daniel  Boone,  and 
the  Stonewall  Jackson — and  I  appreciate  yoiu- 
getting  a  Confederate  in  there — and  you  will 
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soon  commission  the  Kamehameha  (Ka-ma- 
ha-may-ha) . 

Your  record  in  the  attack  submarine  field 
Is  also  a  long  and  enviable  one.  I  foresee 
a  tremendous  future  for  the  capability  of 
this  great  shipyard  complex.  Your  record  of 
efficiency  is  a  model  for  the  entire  American 
shipbuilding  Industry. 

I  know  the  people  of  this  area  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  actions  we  take  in  Con- 
gress, and  In  the  committee  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  on  the  matter  of 
naval  shipyards. 

In  our  committee  this  year,  with  a  big 
assist  of  one  of  our  most  diligent  members, 
Vallejo's  own  Bob  Leggett,  we  included  a 
policy  statement — section  303 — in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  on  the 
so-called  65-35  provision.  This  is  the  appro- 
priation rider  which  directs  that  at  least 
35  percent  of  repair  and  alterations  go  to 
private  yards.  Our  committee  convinced  the 
Congress,  and  I  mean  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  to  Join  us  In  voicing  disapproval  of 
this  hamstringing,  uneconomical  policy. 
And  the  Appropriations  Committee  followed 
otir  lead  and  took  the  provisions  out  of  the 
defense  appropriation  bill. 

While  you  are  Interested  in  our  action  on 
naval  shipyards.  I  suspect  you  also  have  a 
keen  interest  in  the  matter  of  base  closings. 

Our  committee  has  insisted  that  it 
must  be  an  equal  partner  with  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  on  any  revamping 
of  our  military  forces.  We  recognize  that 
it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  deadwood  from 
time  to  time — but  our  committee  insists  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  verify  that  the 
wood  Is  really  dead  before  the  Pentagon 
lights  the  match.  » 

Although  the  President  vetoed  our  first 
efforts  in  the  military  construction  bill,  a 
revised  formula  was  agreed  upon  and  signed 
into  law  and  I  am  satisfied  it  will  allow  the 
Congress  to  carry  out  its  duties  in  providing 
for  our  Armed  Forces  according  to  the  duties 
imposed  on  us  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Polaris  submarine  which  we  launch 
today  is  a  source  of  special  pride  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  Both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  submarine  technology  and 
in  the  advance  to  the  Polaris  concept,  the 
Congress  has  taken  a  special  hand.  Several 
committees  over  the  years  have  pushed 
these  developments  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  without  the  spur  provided  by 
Congress  the  nuclear  submarine  program 
would  not  be  nearly  as  advanced  as  it  is 
at  this  hour. 

The  Polaris  submarine  is  an  undersea 
launching  platform  for  long-range  ballistic 
missiles.  Its  advent  added  to  our  strategic 
power  tHe  desperately  needed  quality  of  In- 
vulnerability. One  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
this  wea^ns  system  is  that  it  provides  in- 
surance against  accidental  start  of  a  global 
conflict  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
provides  a  barrier  against  a  paralyzing  first 
strike  in  a  sxu-prise  attack. 

There  used  to  be  the  fear  that  a  war  could 
start  by  accident  because  such  a  firing  would 
look  like  a  surprise  attack  and  there  would 
not  be  time  to  determine  whether  the  attack 
was  real  or  not  until  it  was  too  late.  By  its 
invvUnerability,  the  Polaris  submarine  takes 
away  from  a  potential  enemy  this  option 
of  destroying  our  capability  with  one  sur- 
prise blow.  The  Navy  used  to  have  a  photo- 
graph it  distributed  which  merely  showed  a 
stretch  of  ocean  and  the  caption  was,  "Po- 
laris on  Station."    The  message  was  apt. 

You  can't  launch  a  stu-prlse  attack  at 
what  you  can't  see  and  what  you  cant  find. 

All  of  us  In  America  sleep  a  little  easier 
because  we  know  these  Polaris  submarines 
arp  there,  and  I  hope  the  men  who  serve 
on  this  ship  and  those  who  serve  on  all  other 
Polaris  ships  who  must  fight  tedium  con- 
stantly in  their  long  ocean  deployments  will 
remember  when  I  say  how  much  we  all  ap- 
preciate  the   importance    and   dedication   of 


their  service  and  know  that  their  sacrifices 
do  not  go  unhonored. 

Your  Navy,  like  the  other  Armed  Forces, 
Is  improving  constantly  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  technology.  It  has  not  stood 
still  and  it  must  not  stand  still  In  the  future. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  take 
the  lead  to  instire  this,  then  the  Congress 
will  perform  that  duty.  In  approving  a  $15.3 
billion  ship,  plane  and  missile  program  au- 
thorization bill  this  year,  my  committee  In- 
cluded a  niunber  of  unusually  Important 
developments.  Among  these  were  four  fast 
deployment  logistics  ships,  a  hydrofoil  gun- 
boat that  Is  faster  than  a  PT  boat,  addi- 
tional nuclear  attack  submarines  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  nuclear-powered  missile 
frigate. 

The  committee  stated  that  it  was  unhappy 
with  the  rate  of  application  of  nuclear  pow- 
er to  surface  warships.  I  said  at  the  time: 
"The  committee  feels  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  extremely  dilatory  in  push- 
ing nuclear  power  for  surface  ships.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  have  three  nuclear-powered 
surface  ships  today  but  this  is  quite  literally 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  viewed  In  the 
light  of  the  ships  which  are  still  conven- 
tionally powered. 

"The  addition  by  the  committee  of  this 
guided  missile  frigate  will  at  the  one  time 
express  the  will  of  Congress  that  greater  and 
more  rapid  progress  be  made  In  the  field  of 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships  and  help  to 
break  the  logjam  of  disinterest — If  that  Is 
what  it  can  be  called — In  the  Pentagon  with 
respect  to  nuclear  power. 

"This  is  Just  one  manifestation  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
place  itself  in  the  forefront  of  military  deter- 
mination in  direct  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  of  the  Congress." 

One  year  ago  this  month  the  world's  first 
nuclear-powered  task  force  consisting  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  the  guided  missile 
cruiser  Long  Beach  and  the  guided  missile 
frigate  Bainbridge  made  a  historic  30.000- 
mile  cruise  around  the  world  without  logis- 
tic support  of  any  kind. 

This  cruise,  named  Operation  Sea  Orbit, 
proved  conclusively  the  feasibility  of  operat- 
ing nuclear  surface  ships  throughout  the 
oceans  of  the  world  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

It  gave  world  leaders  the  opportunity  to 
witness  firsthand  the  capability  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  operate  nuclear-powered  warships 
anywhere,  Independent  of  suppKjrt  ships — 
a  feat  out  of  the  question  for  conventionally- 
powered  ships. 

In  the  last  3  years  the  Enterprise,  Long 
Beach,  and  Bainbridge  have  proved  their  out- 
standing reliability  in  steaming  over  one- 
half  million  miles.  In  addition  to  these  three 
oi>erational  nuclear-powered  stirface  war- 
ships, a  fourth,  the  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigate  Truxtun,  will  Join  the  fleet 
next  year.  This  first  nuclear-powered  task 
force  virlll  be  assigned  duty  in  the  Pacific  In 
the  near  future. 

Oil-fired  warships  must  be  refueled  every 
few  days. 

This  requires  a  vulnerable,  worldwide  dis- 
tribution system  to  provide  fuel  oil  for  con- 
ventional ships.  As  the  number  of  foreign 
nuclear  submarines  increases  and  as  the  air 
striking  capabilities  of  our  p>otentlal  enemies 
increase,  the  difficulty  of  providing  this  log- 
istic support  will  Increase.  The  basic  reason 
for  developing  nuclear  power  for  surface 
warships  is  to  reduce  this  logistic  support — 
support  which  will  be  most  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  provide  In  wartime. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  over  50 
nuclear  submarines  at  sea — now  that  our 
Polaris  armed  nuclear  submarines  stand  their 
watchful  guard  hidden  under  the  oceans  of 
the  world — few  remember  that  it  was  Con- 
gress that  arranged  to  buy  the  shipboard 
nuclear  power  plants  for  our  first  two  nuclear 
submarines,  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus  and  U.S.S. 
Seawolf,    with    Atomic    Energy    Commission 


funds  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Defense 
Department  would  not  give  the  necessary 
support  to  the  nuclear  submarine  project  In 
the  early  1050's. 

Today  history  Is  repeating  Itself — Congress 
has  had  to  take  the  initiative  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  use  nuclear  propulsion  In  new  surface 
warships.  As  I  mentioned  before.  Congress 
this  year  authorized  construction  of  the 
fifth  nuclear  powered  surface  warship — a 
guided  missile  frigate.  This  nuclear  powered 
ship  was  added  to  this  year's  Defense  De- 
partment authorization  even  though  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  overrviled  a  Navy 
proposal   to  build   such  a   ship. 

In  doing  this.  Congress  was  acting  under 
the  power  granted  to  the  legislative  branch 
\mder  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  namely 
the  authorities:  "To  raise  and  support 
Armies,  •  •  •;  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy;  and  to  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

Tliese  clauses  were  not  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
the  National  Government  with  power  to  do 
these  things,  but  rather  to  designate  the 
legislative  branch  as  the  department  of  gov- 
ernment which  should  exercise  such  powers. 
Moreover,  they  permit  Congress  to  take 
measures  essential  to  the  national  defense 
In  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  a  period 
of  actual  conflict. 

These  powers  and  the  responsibility  that 
comes  with  them  were  reaffirmed  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  our  re- 
port on  the  1966  defense  authorization  bill 
and    I   quote: 

"I  hope  that  these  words  will  go  beyond 
this  room,  and  that  the  American  public  will 
know  that  as  of  now  thl*;  committee  has 
picked  up  the  gauntlet  unhesitatingly  that 
has  been  thrown  down.  And  I  hope  In  the 
months  to  come  this  committee  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  prove  to  this  Nation  that  we 
will  discharge  our  resp>onsiblllty  as  written 
In  the  Constitution  and  that  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  is  not  the  creature  of 
an  agency  or  department,  but  that  depart- 
ment is  our  creature  and  It  Is  ours  to  direct 
and  guide." 

Concerning  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  build  nuclear-powered  surface  warships, 
the  committee  has  been  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  choice  we  face  Is 
between  a  given  number  of  conventional 
ships  and  a  smaller  number  of  nuclear  ships 
for  the  same  total  cost.  In  other  words,  to 
Improve  a  weapons  system,  we  aie  told  that 
we  must  reduce  the  number  of  weapons  to 
pay  for  it. 

We  In  Congress  reject  the  Dejxartment  of 
Defense  concept  that  Improvements  in  our 
Nation's  defense  capabilities  must  be  paid  for 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  weapons. 
We  reject  the  idea  that  we  must  not  build 
nuclear-powered  surface  warships  because 
we  could  build  more  conventional  shlp>s 
with  the  same  money. 

The  U.S.  Navy  needs  more  warships  with 
the  unique  capabilities  provided  by  nuclear 
propulsion.  Recognizing  this.  Congress  has 
supported  a  major  scientific  and  engineering 
effort  to  achieve  the  capability.  Today  the 
UjS.  Navy  is  preeminent  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  propulsion  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  this  lead  by 
building  more  ships  which  have  the  tremen- 
doiis  advantages  nuclear  propulsion  can  give 
them. 

The  argument  used  today  against  building 
nuclear-powered  surface  warships  is  the  same 
as  that  used  a  decade  ago  by  those  in  the 
Defense  Depxartment  who  did  not  want  to  go 
to  nuclear  power  in  submarines.  It  was  also 
the  one  used  by  those  In  authority  a  half- 
centiu-y  ago  who  did  not  want  to  convert  our 
warshlpfi  from  coal  to  oil,  and  by  those  a 
century  ago  who  did  not  want  to  shift  from 
sail  to  steam.    This  argument  Is  that  the  new 
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means  of  propulsion  Is  more  expensive  than 
the  old. 

Cost  effectiveness  comparisons  have  been 
cited  to  Congress  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  advan- 
tages of  nuclear  propulsion  are  not  particu- 
larly significant.  These  studies,  however, 
contain  a  fundamental  weakness  that  makes 
them  WTong.  The  comparisons  presented  by 
the  Defense  Department  were  based  on  the 
.issumption  that  in  wartime  logistic  support 
forces  will  not  be  subjected  to  enemy  attack 
and  will  suffer  no  losses.  This  is  obviously 
a  fallacious  assumption.  We  must  prepare 
our  military  forces  for  times  of  crisis.  It  Is 
111  the  heat  of  battle  that  the  superior  mobil- 
ity, flexibility  and  reliability  of  nuclear  war- 
ships will  give  the  United  States  an  un- 
equaled  military  advantage  which  could  be 
crucial  to  deciding  the  outcome. 

Further,  many  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
studies  have  shown  that  the  overall  con- 
struction and  lifetime  operating  costs  of 
nuclear-powered  surface  warships  are  about 
the  same  as  the  overall  construction  and 
lifetime  operating  costs  of  conventionally 
powered  ships  with  their  larger  logistic  sup- 
port requirements.  The  higher  initial  cost 
of  nuclear  ships  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
cost  of  the  extensive  and  vulnerable  dis- 
tribution system  required  to  provide  fuel 
oil  for  the  conventional  ships.  The  small 
differences  in  cost  calculated  for  nuclear 
powered  forces  compared  to  conventional 
forces  are  less  than  the  errors  inherent  in 
the  oversimplified  assumptions  used  in  the 
calculations. 

There  is  a  real  danger  in  continxiing  to 
produce  ineffectual  cost  effectiveness  studies 
lo  Justify  decisions  affecting  our  national 
security.  Such  studies  divert  attention  from 
the  real  Issues  that  should  form  the  basis 
for  making  decisions. 

Past  wars  and  military  developments 
should  have  taught  us  by  now  that: 

First,  a  war.  small  or  large,  does  not  fol- 
low a  predescrlbed  pattern  laid  out  in  ad- 
vance. If  we  could  predict  the  sequenco 
of  events,  we  probably  could  avoid  the  war. 

Second,  when  a  war  starts,  we  must  fight 
with  what  we  have— not  with  equipment 
still  on  the  drawing  boards  or  In  the  minds 
of  men.  You  will  recall  that  the  aircraft 
used  throughout  World  War  II  had  been  de- 
signed prior  to  the  war.  Remember  that  it 
takes  years  to  produce  major  military  equip- 
ment from  the  drawing  board.  For  exam- 
ple, it  takes  4  to  5  years  to  build  an  air- 
craft carrier.  We  may  not  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  time  available  in  the 
future. 

I  have  Just  come  back  from  Saigon  and 
one  thought  particularly  strikes  home.  It 
Is  difficult  to  know  who  will  be  our  friends 
and  who  will  be  our  enemies  in  future  years. 
Since  World  War  II  our  three  major  enemies 
have  become  our  friends  and  two  of  our 
previous  major  allies  have  become  our  an- 
tagonists. Bases  in  foreign  countries  which 
we  must  presently  depend  upon  for  storage 
of  fuel  oil  for  our  conventionally  powered 
warships  may  not  be  available  when  needed 
in  future  conflicts  due  to  changes  in  the  In- 
ternational situation.  It  is  dangerous  to  as- 
sume that  such  advance  bases  will  be  there 
\vhen  they  are  needed  to  support  our  combat 
forces  in  a  time  of  a  national  emergency. 

It  was  Congress  who  took  the  lead  In  forc- 
ing the  shift  to  nuclear  power  In  submarines. 
It  was  Congress  who  took  the  lead  in  spend- 
ing a  half  billion  dollars  to  develop  nuclear 
propulsion  for  surface  warships.  It  was 
Congress  who  strongly  supported  the  build- 
ing of  the  three  nuclear  surface  warships 
now  in  the  fleet  which  have  so  ably  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  the  obvious  capabili- 
ties of  nuclear  propulsion  in  warships.  It 
iz  Congress  who  must  exercise  Its  responsi- 
bility to  "provide  and  maintain  a  Navy" 
by  authorizing  more  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face warships. 


The  new  nuclear-powered  frigate  author- 
ized this  year  by  Congress  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  mere  addition  of  a  ship  to  the 
fleet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  adding  this  vessel  to  the  program,  but  this 
authorization  by  Congress  goes  well  beyond 
that  goal. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  feels, 
and  has  felt  for  all  too  long  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  both  procrastinated  and 
vacillated  in  its  approach  to  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships.  It  has  an  in-and-out 
game,  with  nuclear  propulsion  recommended 
for  1  year  and  a  return  to  conventional  power 
the  next  year — and  for  the  same  general  type 
of  ship. 

Since  the  authorization  of  the  Enterprise, 
Long  Beach,  and  Bainbridge,  the  Navy  has 
added  12  new  surface  warships  to  the  fleet 
which  are  types  logically  suited  for  nuclear 
propulsion.  Of  these,  only  one,  the  frigate 
Truxtun,  will  have  nuclear  power;  this  during 
a  period  when  nuclear  propulsion  was  tech- 
nically feasible  for  all  12  warships. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
encouraged  this  year  by  testimony  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  effect 
that  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  will  be  requested  next 
year.  However,  the  committee  stated  at  that 
time  that  it  will  ask  the  House  to  authorize 
a  nuclear-powered  carrier  next  year  whether 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
not.  A  nuclear-i>owered  carrier  will  appear 
in  next  year's  bill  when  presented  on  the 
floor  regardless  of  any  foreseeable  circtim- 
stances,  technical,  fiscal,  or  otherwise.  We 
may  even  go  further  and  direct  that  It  be 
constructed. 

It  is  foolhardy  not  to  build  military  equip- 
ment that  is  known  to  be  superior  to  existing 
equipment  presently  in  use  if  the  technology 
needed  to  build  the  better  equipment  exists. 
The  technology  necessary  to  build  nuclear- 
powered  surface  warships  exists  today.  We 
already  have  three  In  operation  and  they 
work  fine. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Congress  as  a  body  is  convinced, 
that  the  Navy  of  the  future  must  be  nuclear 
powered.  There  Is  no  reason  why  our 
future  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  frigates, 
and  destroyers  cannot  be  powered  by  nuclear 
energy.  It  is  clear  that  continuing  to  build 
conventionally  powered  warships  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  economically  wasteful;  it  would 
be  following  a  policy  of  built-in  obsolescence. 
I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Is  not  going  to  let  that 
happen.  I  hope  the  military  planners  will 
come  in  with  a  realistic  request  next  year  for 
nuclear  power  in  the  surface  warship  build- 
ing program.  But  if  they  don't,  my  commit- 
tee will  make  its  own  long  and  searching 
study  into  the  problem.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  the  UJS.  Navy  become  obsolete. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  con- 
tribution you  have  made  here  at  Mare  Island 
to  our  national  defense  as  symbolized  in  this 
great  ship.  To  the  men  of  the  USS  Mariano 
G.  Vallejo,  I  say  you  serve  a  ship  with  a  proud 
name  and  I  know  that  you  will  serve  it 
proudly. 


Report  to  the  People  of  Maryland  on  the 
1st  Session  of  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYT-AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  report  to  the  peo- 


ple of  Mai-yland  on  the  unprecedented 
accomplishments  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89  th  Congress. 

Fiom  farm  to  factory,  from  city  to 
counti-yside,  from  Assateague  Island  to 
Appalachia,  the  actions  of  this  Congress 
have  benefited  the  Nation  and  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

For  your  information,  I  have  compiled 
with  the  help  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  a  brief  summary  of  the  major  leg- 
islation enacted  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, including  legislation  to  control 
crime  and  extend  civil  rights,  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  economy  and  im- 
prove our  educational  system,  legislation 
to  advance  health  and  improve  housing, 
and  finally,  legislation  to  aid  the  elderly, 
presei-ve  our  natural  resources  and  nat- 
ural beauty,  and  deal  with  many  mis- 
cellaneous problems  that  confront  our 
Nation, 

To  control  crime  we  have  enacted  the 
following : 

Drug  controls:  Expands  Federal  con- 
trol over  certain  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  to  reduce  the  illegal  use  of 
these  dangerous  di-ugs  that  affect  the 
central  nei-vous  system. 

Law  enforcement  aid:  Authorizes  3- 
year  program  of  grants  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  help  State,  local  police,  and  other 
agencies  improve  enforcement  methods 
and  otherwise  prevent  crime;  authorizes 
$10  million  for  1966. 

President's  Crime  Commission:  Au- 
thorizes $1,500,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  two  Presidential  Commissions  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement, 
both  established  in  July  of  1965  by  Execu- 
tive order  for  crime  studies  and  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  and  prevent  it. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Extends  present 
law  to  assist  communities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  to  prevent  or  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime. 

To  extend  civil  rights,  we  have 
enacted : 

Voting  rights :  Strengthens  machinery 
for  guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all  citi- 
zens by  prohibiting  poll  taxes,  literacy 
tests;  provides  for  Federal  registrars  m 
States  where  less  than  50  percent  of  po- 
tential votei-s  are  registered  or  voted. 

To  promote  the  economy,  we  have  en- 
acted : 

Appalachian  regional  development : 
Authorizes  comprehensive  State-Federal 
pi'ogi'am  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  economically  depressed,  11 -State 
Appalachian  region.  This  bill  is  of  great 
importance  to  Allegany,  Garrett,  and 
Washington  Counties. 

Economic  opportunity  progi'am:  In- 
creases authorization  for  antipoverty 
program,  makes  other  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  various  parts  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  In  addition  to  continuing 
operation  Head  Start  many  local  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  Maryland  will  be 
aided  by  this  bill. 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  excise 
tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various 
consumer  Items  such  as  appliances,  tele- 
phone service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  elim- 
inates most  Federal  excises  by  1969. 
Along  with  other  legislation  aiding  our 
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economy,  this  bill  helped  push  the  un- 
employment rate  in  Maryland  to  its 
lowest  point  in  the  last  9  years. 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  development  of 
high-speed  intercity  railroad  transpor- 
tation. Provides  a  ground  work  for 
"Bullet  Train"  in  the  Washington-Bal- 
timore-Boston Northeast  Corridor. 

Manpower  and  development  and  train- 
ing: Extends  and  expands  manpower 
training  program  .to  assist  unemployed 
in  learning  new  slcills  to  qualify  them  for 
better  jobs.  To  date  2.000  Marylanders 
have  been  trained  or  retrained  for  new 
jobs  under  this  program. 

Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment: Provides  expanded  program  of 
grants  and  loans  to  communities  for 
public  works,  development  facilities,  and 
other  projects  intended  to  aid  econom- 
ically depressed  areas. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes 
new  3-year  program  of  Federal-State- 
local-technical  cooperation  to  provide 
technical  service  centers  to  disseminate 
findings  of  scientific  and  technological 
importance  to  commerce  and  industry. 
The  Maryland  Department  of  Economic 
Development  strongly  endorsed  this  leg- 
islation stating  that  it  would  not  only 
"encourage  the  birth  of  new  firms,  but 
will  also  serve  to  encourage  the  healthy 
expansion  of  existing  Maryland  indus- 
try." 

Omnibus  farm  program :  Improves  and 
extends  feed  grain,  wheat,  dairy,  and 
cotton  programs,  encourages  cropland 
retirement,  bolsters  farm  income. 

To  improve  our  education  system,  we 
have  enacted: 

Elementary-secondary  education:  Pro- 
vides Federal  grant  program  to  Improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  un- 
der local  control,  with  bulk  of  aid  for 
school  districts  where  there  are  large 
nxunbers  of  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  families.  Maryland  schools  will 
receive  about  $18  million  annually  under 
this  bill. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  expand- 
ed 5-year  program  to  assist  colleges  and 
universities  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities; provides  student  loan  and 
scholarships  to  aid  needy  students.  Con- 
struction funds  for  Maryland  colleges 
and  universities  are  doubled  by  this  bill. 
Impacted  aid:  Extends  and  expands 
program  under  which  Maryland  cur- 
rently receives  $18  million  annually  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  con- 
struction and  operation  to  communities 
In  which  large  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees live. 

Teacher  Corps — part  of  higher  educa- 
tion bill :  Provides  teacher  teams  and  in- 
terns to  aid  school  staff  in  slum  areas. 
Six  thousand  teachers  will  comprise  the 
Corps.  This  is  especially  significant  to 
Baltimore  City. 

Vocational  training:  Expands  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  to  aid  dis- 
abled persons. 
To  advance  health,  we  have  enacted: 
Health  professions  education:  Extends 
and  expands  program  of  construction 
grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  other  simi- 
lar educational  institutions;  establishes 


new  program  of  scholarship  grants  for 
needy  students,  increases  student  loan 
program.  Expansion  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  School  and  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health  have 
already  been  financed  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Community  health  services:  Extends 
programs  for  public  health  services  pro- 
viding vaccinations,  immunizations, 
other  preventive  treatment  of  diseases, 
migrant  health  clinics,  and  grants  to 
States  for  general  health  services. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
initial  staffing  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  centers. 
This  bill  would  staff  mental  health  facil- 
ities to  be  constructed  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington  metropolitan  areas. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  plan 
and  develop  a  series  of  regional  medical 
programs  to  fi.Tht  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke.  Both  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  School  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  planning  how  best  to  utilize  this 
program  in  Maryland. 

To  improve  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment, we  have  enacted: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level 
department  to  administer  programs  af- 
fecting the  70  percent  of  our  population 
that  now  resides  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Maryland's  urban  areas,  in  which  75  per- 
cent of  our  State's  population  lives,  will 
now  have  a  voice  at  the  President's  Cabi- 
net meetings. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  cur- 
rent urban  renewal,  public  housing  pro- 
grams, extends  FHA  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, encourages  urban  planning  and 
beautification  in  housing;  provides  new 
rent  supplement  program  for  certain  low 
and  moderate  income  families.  Ex- 
panded open-space  programs  and  plan- 
ning grants  will  help  Maryland  cities  de- 
velop in  a  more  orderly  manner. 

To  aid  the  elderly,  we  have  enacted: 

Older  Americans :  Establishes  new  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
develop  programs  to  assist  the  aged. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  increases  in  an- 
nuities to  retired  employees  of  Federal 
Government.  This  bill  aids  almost 
30,000  Federal  retirees  and  their  sur- 
vivors residing  in  Maryland. 

Medicare  and  social  security  amend- 
ments: Provides  hospitalization,  surgical, 
and  nursing  home  care  for  persons  65 
years  and  older,  Tmanced  through  the 
social  security  system;  increases  social 
security  benefits,  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1965,  and  malces  other  liberalizing 
changes  in  social  security  law.  The 
medicare  program  will  aid  264,000  Mary- 
land senior  citizens;  270,000  Mai-ylanders 
will  receive  increased  social  security  ben- 
efits under  the  bill;  and  another  15,000 
will  receive  payments  for  the  first  time 
under  the  liberalized  provisions. 

To  preserve  and  protect  natural  re- 
sources and  natural  beauty,  we  have 
enacted: 

Air  pollution:  Establishes  machinery 
for  controlling  motor  vehicle  air  pollut- 


ants, accelerates  air  pollution  research 
program,  creates  new  program  to  find 
methods  of  disposing  of  solid  v/astes. 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore: 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  As- 
sateague Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  An 
estimated  3  million  visitors  annually  are 
expected  to  visit  the  island. 

Highway  beautification:  Provides  for 
gradual  control  over  billboards,  signs, 
and  so  forth,  along  federally  aided  high- 
ways of  the  interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems; offers  incentive  grants  for  im- 
provement of  scenic  areas  along  such 
highways. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expands  wa- 
ter pollution  control  program,  grants  for 
waste  treatment  plant  construction; 
strengthens  Federal  enforcement  au- 
thority to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
streams.  This  bill  is  important  to  Mary- 
land's shellfish  industry  and  to  commu- 
nities lacking  adequate  pollution  control 
facilities. 

Water  resources  development:  Extends 
and  broadens  research  program  of  con- 
verting saline  water;  another  new  law 
provides  grants  to  States  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  water  resources  planning  and 
development;  another  new  law  estab- 
lishes a  grant  program  to  assist  in  devel- 
opment of  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal facilities  in  rural  areas;  a  separate 
program  was  authorized  to  plan  a  water 
supply  system  for  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country. 

To  deal  with  numerous  other  problems 
that  confront  our  State  and  Nation,  we 
have  enacted: 

Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  assist  and  foster  broad  cul- 
tural programs  in  art,  music,  films,  ballet, 
and  so  forth.  A  grant  to  aid  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Maryland  Council  on  the 
Arts  is  included  in  this  program. 

Congressional  organization :  Created 
a  joint  committee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  improve  and 
streamline  the  work  of  Congress. 

Federal  pay  comparability:  Provides 
salary  Increase  for  Federal  classified  and 
postal  employees  to  achieve  more  equi- 
table relationship  with  pay  of  employees 
in  private  industry;  malces  other  changes 
in  fringe  benefits  in  pay  and  overtime 
allowances.  This  measure  Is  important 
to  the  Maryland  economy  and  the  90,000 
Marylanders  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

House  rules  reform:  Amendments  to 
rules  of  the  House  to  expedite  considera- 
tion of  legislation  and  provide  for  more 
democratic  procedures. 

Immigration  Act  amendments:  Abol- 
ishes discriminatory  "national  origins" 
quota  system  over  3 -year  period;  estab- 
lishes a  170,000  annual  limit  on  immi- 
grants from  all  former  quota  countries 
and  120,000  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, special  preferences  given  to  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens  and  persons 
possessing  slcills  needed  to  Improve  our 
economic  growth. 

Mass  transit  for  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area:  Authorizes  construction 
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of  a  25 -mile  rail  rapid  transit  for  the 
National  Capital  area,  to  be  operated 
through  contracts  with  private  concerns, 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $431  million 
excluding  an  estimated  $52  million  in 
interest.  The  bill  authorizes  $150  mil- 
lion in  grants  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment— $100  million  from  Federal  funds 
and  $50  million  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds. 

Military  pay  increase:  Provides  an 
average  10. 4 -percent  pay  increase  for 
some  4.2  million  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  effective  September  1, 
1965 — 2.7  million  on  active  duty,  includ- 
ing 50,000  Marylanders,  1  million  reserv- 
ists, 500,000  retirees. 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
establish  procedure  to  permit  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  become  Acting  President  if  the 
President  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties; 
provides  for  filling  the  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President. 

If  you  desire  additional  information  on 
any  of  these  programs,  please  let  me 
know.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
represent  you  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


First  National  City  Bank  Files  Question- 
able Application  With  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  Exemption 
From  Conflict  of  Interest  Provisions  for 
Its  Mutual  Fund  Operation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral bank  regulatory  agencies  have  gone 
wild  all  of  a  sudden,  permitting  commer- 
cial banks  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  non- 
banking  businesses.  Just  a  few  examples 
are:  equipment  leasing,  credit  cards,  in- 
surance, travel  services,  and  mortgage 
and  real  estate  brokerage.  Wherever  a 
dollar  is  to  be  made,  let  the  banks  make 
it,  so  say  our  Federal  agencies,  regard- 
less of  the  harmful  effect  of  unfair  com- 
petition on  small,  independent  business- 
men. 

The  latest  gimmick  that  the  big  banks 
have  come  up  with  is  to  move  into  the 
mutual  fund  business.  Mutual  fund 
shares  are  investment  securities  and 
commercial  banks  have  been  kept  out  of 
Investment  banking  by  a  law  we  passed 
in  1933,  growing  out  of  abuses  and  other 
misconduct  leading  up  to  the  1929  stock 
market  crash.  The  big  banks  have  been 
jealous  of  the  growth  in  the  mutual  fund 
industry  just  as  they  are  jealous  of  the 
growth  in  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
They  want  it  all  to  themselves  and  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  are  going  all 
out  to  help  them  get  it. 

On  October  18,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  criticized  an  almost  unbeliev- 


able ruling  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
approving  the  proposal  by  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  a  $14  billion 
banking  giant,  to  set  up  a  mutual  fund. 
Sections  21  and  32  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  are  crystal  clear  that  Congress  wants 
commercial  banks  out  of  securities  opera- 
tions and  investment  bankers  out  of  com- 
mercial banking.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Vice  Chairman,  in  testifying  this 
year  before  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  chairman,  strongly  opposed  a 
bill  to  expand  bank  underwriting  of  State 
and  local  bonds — H.R.  7539.  Vice  Chair- 
man Balderston  forcefully  stated  that 
such  a  move  would  turn  the  clock  back 
over  30  years  and  raise  again  the  ques- 
tion of  confiicts  of  interest,  self-dealing, 
and  abuse  of  trust  which  characterized 
bank  operations  in  the  securities  field. 
The  Federal  Reserve's  flip-flop  on  this 
question  is  indeed  mystifying,  and  my  re- 
quest for  an  explanation  is  still  un- 
answered, including  the  reason  why  the 
Federal  Reserve  kept  its  approval  secret 
for  6  months. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  green  light,  Comp- 
troller Saxon's  willing  acquiescence  to 
FNCB's  wishes,  not  to  mention  the 
FDIC's  go-along  attitude,  there  is  just  a 
little  bit  more  to  the  story. 

First  National  City  Bank  plans  to  reg- 
ister its  mutual  fund  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940.  just  like 
all  other  funds  must  do.  However,  this 
financial  titan  is  asking  the  Commission 
to  excuse  it  from  the  conflict-of-interest 
prohibitions  contained  in  that  act.  This 
exemption  would  be  an  extremely  drastic 
decision  for  the  Commission  to  make, 
both  with  respect  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  investing  public,  as  well  as  the  matter 
of  fundamental  fairness  to  other  mutual 
funds  not  enjoying  such  special  treat- 
ment. 

Although  FNCB  calls  its  proposed  mu- 
tual fund  a  "conuningled  investment  ac- 
count" to  be  registered  as  a  "diversified, 
open -end  management  Investment  com- 
pany" with  the  SEC,  it  would  actually 
amount  to  the  very  first  collective  "man- 
aging agency  account"  permitted  under 
Comptroller  Saxon's  regulation  9  which 
sets  out  national  bank  trust  powers  as 
permitted  by  a  bill  before  my  committee 
and  which  became  Public  Law  87-822  in 
1962.  That  law  permits  national  banks 
"when  not  in  contravention  of  State  or 
local  law  to  act  as  trustee,  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
capacity  in  which  State  banks,  trust 
companies  are  permitted  to  act."  So  it 
is  clear  that  this  law  permits  national 
banks  to  maintain  investment  accounts 
only  in  a  true  fiduciary  capacity  as  a 
bona  fide  trustee. 

Furthermore,  Comptroller  Saxon's  ap- 
plicable regulation  under  that  law  (12 
CFR  9.18(a)  (3) )  permits,  among  other 
things,  collective  investment,  where  not 
In  contravention  of  local  law,  of  funds 
held  by  a  national  bank  as  fiduciary  vm- 
der  a  managing  agency  agreement  ex- 


pressly providing  that  such  moneys  are 
received  by  the  bank  in  trust. 

Yet,  contrary  to  the  clear  requirements 
of  both  law  and  regulation  that  collec- 
tive investment  funds  may  only  be  re- 
ceived in  trust,  FNCB  has  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  operating  its  "commin- 
gled investment  account"  as  a  trust. 
Not  only  are  ordinary  mutual  funds  not 
fiduciary  accounts  under  traditional  trust 
law,  but  in  its  application  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  for  an  opinion  on  p>ossible  viola- 
tions of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  FNCB 
affirmatively  stated  that  investors  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  would  not  be  re- 
ceived "in  trust." 

To  put  it  simply,  FNCB  is  just  not 
permitted  by  law  or  regulation  to  operate 
a  collective  investment  fund  except  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity.  What  the  bank  is 
proposing  to  do  in  registering  the  account 
as  an  investment  company  is  clearly  ille- 
gal— entirely  apart  from  the  serious 
question  of  violating  sections  21  and  32 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  flatly  pro- 
hibiting securities  operations.  To  submit 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion a  proFKJsal  clearly  illegal  under  other 
statutes  is  possibly  a  fraud  upon  the 
Commission.  The  application  appears 
to  be  tainted  apd  Illegitimate. 

The  question  is:  Will  Comptroller 
Saxon  conveniently  publish  a  new  ruling 
just  in  time  to  bail  out  FNCB,  reversing 
his  rule  that  a  bona  fide  tnist  is  neces- 
sary, at  the  same  time  subverting  the 
will  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  1962 
trust  law? 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  16th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  report  to  the  peopl,e 
of  the  16th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  on  my  voting  and  attendance  rec- 
ord for  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

The  report  includes  all  roUcall  votes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 
in  concise  form,  information  which  is 
scattered  throughout  thousands  of  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  want 
to  be  able  to  provide  any  interested  con- 
stituent with  a  simple  compilation  of  my 
voting  and  attendance  record. 

There  are  201  votes  listed.  I  was  pre- 
sent and  voted  on  179.  I  missed  no  ma- 
jor vote.  Of  the  182  quorum  calls  for 
attendance  in  the  House,  I  was  present 
for  173.  On  the  votes  and  quorums  for 
which  I  was  not  present,  I  was  on  official 
business  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  report  follows. 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


Election  of  Speaker.    McCormack,  289;  O.  Ford,  139 

H.  Kes.  1,  a  resolution  autiiorizing  and  directing  tlie  Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  certain  Members.     (Yeas276,  nays  149) 

H.  Kes.  8,  a  resolution  adopting  Rules  of  tlio  House  of  Representatives  for  the  89th  Cong.     (Yeas  224,  nays  202.) '  1 

H .  Rea.  126,  a  resolution  dismissing  the  notice  of  contest  of  election  by  James  R.  Frankenberry  of  the  25th  Now  York  ConereMional  Dis- 
trict.   (Yeas245,  nays  102.) 
n.J.  Res.  234.  a  joint  resolution  making  supplemental^  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the 

Department  of  .\griculture,  and  for  otiier  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Yeas  204,  nays  177.) 
n.J.  Res.  234.    (Yeas  165,  nays241.) 

II. R.  3818,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves  In  gold  certificates  against  deposit 

liabilities.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Yeas  93,  nays  289.). 

II.R.3818.    Onpassage.    (Yeas  300,  nays  82.) 

H.R.  2998,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  In  order  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropriations 

On  passage.    (Yeas  302,  nays  63.) 
n.R.  45,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  In  an  increase  in  the 

resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank.     On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed  )     fYeas 

142,  nays  237.)  v     v    c 

n.R.  45,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act.    On  passage.    (Yeas  288,  nays  93.) 

II.  Res.  188,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameiican  ActlVltiM"    On 

motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  58,  nays  333.) 

II.  Res.  188.     On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Yeas  360,  nays  29.) 

S.  3,  an  act  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Appalachian  region.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  100,  nays  323.) 

S.  3.     On  passafie.     (Yeas  257,  nays  165.) _ 

n.R.  2,  a  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  estai)lish  specif  controls 

for  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  402,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  4714.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultixral  Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 

therein.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  217,  nays  113.) 
n.R.  5505,  a  bill  to  require  the  establishment,  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  isth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of  congressional  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  territory  for  the  election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  Mathlas  amendment. 

(Failed.)    (Yeas  147.  nays  255.) 
H.  Res.  276,  a  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5374,  a  bill  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 

and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  202,  nays  183  ) 
H.R.  5374,  a  bill  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

I'nitod  States.    On  passage.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  178,  nays  202.) 
H.R.  5688,  a  bill  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed)     (Yeas  166 

nays  216.) 

H.R.  5688.    On  passage.    (Yeas  251 ,  nays  131.) 

H.R.  5721,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for 

tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  Dassaee 

(Yeas  206,  nays  170.)  ^^  ^^^ 

On  motion  to  approve  the  Journal.    On  ordering  previous  question.    (Yeas  274,  nays  119.) 

H.R.  2362,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve  education  quality  and  educational  opportunities  In  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 

schools.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  149,  nays  267.) 

H.R.  2362.     On  passage.     (Yeas  263,  nays  153.).- _ 

H.R.  3708,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  the  development  of  new  or  Improved  programs  to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the  States 

for  community  planning  and  services  for  training,  and  to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an 

operating  agency  to  be  designated  as  the  "AdnTlnistration  on  Aging."    On  passage.    (Yeas  396,  nays  1.) 
n.R.  nil,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  optimum  development  of  the  .Nation's  natural  resources  through  the  coordinated  planning  of  water  and 

related  land  resources,  and  by  providing  financial  assistance  to  the  States  in  order  to  increase  State  participation  in  such  planning.    On 

passape.     (Yoas  384,  nays  0.) 
H.R.4257,  abiU  toamend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  piuposcs.  On  passage.   (Yeas 

395.  nays  0.) 

H.R.  980,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mall  matter.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  360,  nays  21.) 

H.R.  7064,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  378, 

nays  0.) 
H.R.  7060,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 

Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  347,  nays  7.) 
H.R.  7091,  a  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage. 

(Yeas  348,  nays  62.) 
H.R.  6675,  a  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplementary  health  benefits 

program  and  an  expanded  program  of  medical  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions.    (Failed.) 

(Yeas  191,  nays  236.) 

H.R.  6675,  a  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the  aged.    On  passage.    (Yeas  313,  nays  115.) 

H.R.  2998,  an  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, as  amended,  to  order  to  tocrease  the  authorization  lor  appropriations. 

Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  316,  nays  65.) 
H.J.  Res.  1,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relattag  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 

and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  President  is  imable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  Ills  office.    On  passage.    (Yeas 

368,  nays  29.) 
H.  Res.  310,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  the  additional  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 

Activities.    On  agreetog  to  resolution.    (Yeas  313,  nays  43.) 
H.R.  6497,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the 

United  States.    On  motion  to  recommit.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  113,  nays  275.) 

H.R.  6497,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.    On  passage.    (Yeas  301,  nays  88.) 

S.  4,  an  .\ct  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  396,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  7091 ,  an  act  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  &sca.\  year  ending  June  30, 1965,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  report, 

on  adoption.     (Yeas  316,  nays  55.) 
H.R.  7091,  an  act  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1965,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  preferential 

motion  of  Mr.  Keogh  to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  6  to  conference  report.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  144,  nays  22«.) 
H.R.  4714,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 

therein.    On  passage.    (Yeas  239,  nays  116.) 
n.R.  2986,  a  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise  amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the  Public  Ilealth  Service  Act  relating  to  community 

health  services,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    CVeas  347,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  2985,  a  bill  to  authorize  assistance  in  meeting  thu  initial  cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  community 

mental  health  centers.    On  passage.    (Yeas  389,  nays  0.) 
H.J.  Res.  447,  a  joint  resolution  making  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1965,  for  military  functions  of  the 

Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  403,  nays  7.) 
H.R.  7657,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year  196*>  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 

development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  396,  nays  0.) 
H.Res.  366,  a  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7717,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration  for  research  and  development,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Yeas  389,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  7717,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  research  and  development,  and 

for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  389,  nays  11.) 
H.R.  2984,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities  by  extending  the  expi- 
ration date  thereof  and  providing  increased  suppvort  for  the  program,  to  authorize  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Department 

of  Hetdth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  334,  nays  4.) 
8.  701,  an  act  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  CoSee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 

Sept.  28, 1962.  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  300,  nays  97.) 
H.  R.  8122,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with  sec.  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  43,  nays  313.) 

H.R.  8122,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.    On  passage.    (Yeas  353,  nays  1.) 

H.R.  7750,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit. 

(FaUed.)     (Yeas  178,  nays  219.) 
H.  R.  7760.    On  passage.    (Yeas  249,  nays  148.) 
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H  R  8370  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes  On  motion  to  recommit  with  in.structions  to  report  back  forthwith  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  On  page 
3''  line  2  insert  the  following  "No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1966  to  finance  the  export  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  to  cither  the  United  Arab  Republic  or  Indonesia  under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  eighty-third 
Congres-s,  as  amended."    (Failed.)    (Yeas  187,  nays  208.)      .,     ,     ,  „  ,v       or..  ^,  ^ 

H  R  8370.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    On  passage.     (Yeas  354,  nays  41.) .„—.... 

UK  8639  a  bill  making  approi)riations  for  tlie  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  3'22,  nays  60.)  ,.        .       -^     ,    .  ,     ,  « 

n.R  3584,  a  bill  to  amend  tlio  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  furllior  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines.  On 
passage.'    (Yeas  330,  nays  42.)  ,^       ..„,   _     .ax 

H.R.  8371,  a  bill  to  reduw  excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  401,  nays  6.)       .  .-  .    ---^.---.---------— - 

H  R.  7777,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Uen.  William  F.  McKee  (U.S.  Air  force,  retired)  to  the  office  of  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.     On  pas.sage.     (Yeas  228,  nays  137.)      ,     ,      ,  ,.  ,  ,  .       j        .,  ,.•        ,.i,  , 

n  R  3157  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  toeliminat*  the  provUions  which  reduce  tlie  annuities  of  the  spouses  of 
retired  employees  by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly  tenefits.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass     (Yeas  323,  nays,  0.) 

H  R   R776,  a  bill  making  ai)propriations  for  tlie  legislative  branch  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.    On 
motion  to  rrcoinniil  Willi  instructions.     (Failed.)     (Ye.as  149,  nays  244.)  .  ,        ..  ,-,  /ir        ooo 

H.R,  7105,  a  bill  to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  388, 

n"lfA'4l3  a  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8464,  a  bill  to  provide,  for  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 1965,  Mid  ending 
on  June  30,  1966,  a  tcini)orary  increase  in  tlie  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec.  21  of  tlie  Second  Liljerty  Bond  Act.    On  ordering  pre- 

nT'84M'a*bin'to^  provide^' fo?\he'pi>Tlod  beginning  on  July  1,  1965,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1966,  a  temporary  increase  in  tlie  public 
ilel.t  liin'it  set  forth  in  sec. '21  of  the  .Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.     On  passage.     (Yeas  229,  nays  165.) 


H.R.  6927,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H*  R'6"9^!°a"blllTofs't^i3\ish^a%StS^  and  Urban  Development.    On  passage.    (Yeas  217,  nays  184.)„       

U'  Res  416;  resolution  to  authorize  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  employ  annuaUy,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a  student 
congressional  intern.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  229,  nays  153.)  ,,.      ^,  *         ■».j...i.ij 

HR  7743  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system  of  direct  loans  to  assist  students  to  attend  post- 
secondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational  schools.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass     (Yeas  »)0,  nays  0.) 

hIiTm  a  bill  to  aincnd  tlie  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  take  into  consideration  floods  and 
n«hnr  iiniiiral  Hisnsters  in  reference  to  the  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wheat  programs  for  1966.     (Yeas  297,  nays  2.) 

H   Con   Res  416,  cSrJ^nt  reso"Sion  to  r  of  the  United  States  to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania,  Es 

tonia  and  Latvia.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  agree  to.    (Yeas  298,  nays  0.)  „„  ,-w,»       j  »       .i  ^ 

HR.  9221  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  other  purposes     o. 

hTr^s  541.*joint°r'esolutio,  to  extend  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  a  period  of  2  months.    On  passage     (\ 
h'  Res  425  Vsolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7984,  a  bill  to  assist  m  the  provision  of  hou.^ing  for  low- 
■      .'„  ..,-..^„.„  ,.,,i-,,i„  ..rUnn  ri^veinnnient  to  iniorovc  living  environment  m  urban  areas,  and  to  extend  an 


On 


families,  to  promote  orderiy  urban  development,  to  improve  living  environinent  i  ^ 

to  liouslng.  urban  renewal,  and  comi.mnity  facilities.     On  agreeing  to  resolution,     ("i  eas  230,  nays  115.) 


(Yeas  224,  nays  167.).... 

and  moderate-Income 

and  amend  laws  relating 


n"R"7'9S4"S'biii  to  assist  in 'the  provision  of'housing  for  low-  and  modcrate-inconic  fainilies,  to  promote  orderiy  urban  development,  to 
improve' living  environment  in  urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relatmg  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities. 


On  motion  to  recommit  with  instruction. 


On  Stephens  amendment.    (Yeas  240,  nays  179.)  .       j      «    i „  f„.v.iiw 

H  R  7984  a  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housmg  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
(Failed.)     (Yeas  202,  nays  208.) 

ll'ke^^io,  "e"oUU|o\%rovTd^g^for  ^ 

n^R!t'60,ayiUoe&"^^^^^^^^^  Un»«d  States.    On  Cramer  amendment.    (Yeas  253,  nays 

~       "     On  Boggs  amendment.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  IM,  nays  262.)    

S"  niE  r  r^mmit  .^insiUTom^ 


H.R.  6400. 
H.R.  6400. 
H.R.  6400. 

248.) 
H.R.  6400 
H.R.  8856 


On  pas.sage.     (Yoas  333,  nays  85.) .-..—... ----- 

,  bill  to  amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


On  motion  to  susjiend  rules  and  pass.    (Failed.) 


(Yeas  216.  nays  139.) 


HR  242.  a  bill  to  extend  the  apportionment  requirement  in  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  Jan.  16, 1883,  to  temporary  summer  employment  and 
for  other  Durtwses     On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  336,  nays '/J.)  j     .,  ,xr       ^^  .«.  \ 

8  5.S9  a  bill  to^i  ate  the  alx'llng  of  cigarettes,  and  for  other  purposes.    (Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  286,  nays  103.) 

li.R   H^Jfi!  a  bill  to  itoviX  for  the  col-iage  of  the  United  States.     6nBattln  amendment.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  187.  nays  218.) 

il.R.  wfs,  aSMirt^tfitendTltl^  ST^'Un^^^ 

h'r^.S.  a^bll^toex'pand^he  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.     (Yeas  178,  nays  '227.) 
H.R.  8283.  a  bill  to  expand  the. war  on  poverty.    On  passage     (Yeas  245,  nay^mO^- --p---------------------------"-"^^^^ 


II  Res  437  V^<lolurion'providing'fof  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  sec.  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  as  am'cnd^,  and  s!>c  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disc  osure  Act  of  1959  and  to  ame.id  the  1st  provision  of 
sec  8^)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.    On  ordering  previous  question.    (Yeas  248.  nays  171.) 

H  R  «i75  an  act  to  provide  a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplementary  health  bcneflte 

nPra-an'^^'l'to  STuColS o^  hSfor'Cand -Moderate-income  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  development,  to 
improve  U^ii^env^oJunent  in  urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities. 

h'r 'l^5^"S^  aTto 'aSriiorrill^isteiiLTn  mk"in'g^  cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  community 

mental  iH'alth  centers.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  414,  nays  0.)  »„,,.^    ,^,    x   .       ».       „        *  t,-  „-«i-„ 

n  R  77  a  bi  to  repeal  sec.  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  andscc.  705(b)  of  the  I^bor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosm^  Ait  of  iosoand  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec.  8(a)  (3)  olthe  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.   On  motion  to 

h'r^T?'*!!' bill  to  repeal  sec.  ittb)  of  the  National  LalM>r  Rt>latlons  Act,  as  amended      On  passage      (Yeas  221 ,  nays  203.).  — 

Hk'rrvi  a  1)111  to  ainend  sec  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.    On  passage.    (Yeas  275,  nays  126.) -,---- ---- 

SJkTsiSnl  resolution  to  autS  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce' to  apportion  the  sum  authorised  fbr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967  lor  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  I>fense  Highways.    On  motion  to  suspend  ruJes  and  pass     < V-^f  ,?il' °*LVJ;laKn. 
H  R  8()27  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  training  State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and  other  personnel,  and  m  improving  capabili- 

tiei  «nf5  for  otlier  niirooses      On  motion  to  susptmd  rules  and  pass.     (Yeas  326,  nays  0.)  ,  ^    ,    -    ^  ,     » 

H  R  '^  a  bin  to  amendscc.  4082  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  offenses  against 

the  United  States.     On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Yoas  325,  nays  0.)  j  -       ..  r^ /  „„^  «v.^rf   „„ 

S.llw4,  an  act  to  enforce  tlie  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  for  otlier  purposes.    Conference  report,  on 

motion  to  recoiiiniit.    (Yeiis  118,  nays  284.) 

fl-.k'"^69':?bUU?p7o'^i^l^  ??rtK^^ 

IlTKan^^t^'t'Siiori^' «rt^n°TOns"t^uction  at  military  installations,  and  tor  other  purposes.    Conference  report,  on  adoption. 

8  mfa^^acUo'authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the  articles  of  agreements  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  331,  nays  54.)  ,,.    ,  .       .         „    *•„„.„-  «.,-i ».», 

H  Res  498,  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4750,  a  bill  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  interest  equaUzat.on  tax,  and  for 
other  Durooses.     On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Yeas  329,  nays  44.)  ,  .  ,.. ._.  „„._  orr\ 

H  R  47S)  ahlll  to  provide  a  2-vear  extension  of  the  interest  equalization  tax .  and  for  other  purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  274.  nays  97)    . 

hIr!  9918!  a  bill  to  aniend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On 
Sickles  amendment.    (Yeas  173,  nays  156.) 

J 


No. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Not  voting. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Not  vottog 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voting 

Yes. 


No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voting. 
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Date 

Roll- 
caU 
No. 

ms 

Aug.    10 
Aug    12 

230 
234 

Aug. 
Aue. 
Aupr. 

12 
12 
18 

235 
236 
238 

Aug. 

16 

230 

Aug. 

19 

242 

Aug. 

19 

243 

Aug. 
Aug. 

19 
24 

344 
246 

Aug. 

25 

248 

Aug. 
Aug. 

25 
26 

240 

2.S2 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 
Sept.    7 


Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 
S<'nt.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 


Sept.  14 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  15 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  16 
Sept.  17 

Sept.  17 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  21 


Sept.  22 

315 

Sept.  22 

316 

Sept.  22 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 

318 
320 
321 

Sept.  23 

322 

Sept.  24 

324 

Sept.  24 


2S3 


254 


266 
257 
250 
262 


263 

264 

265 

269 

273 
275 
279 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 

287 
28S 
290 
291 

202 


203 


296 
290 
301 


303 

304 
306 

307 
300 


310 


313 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


anc 


S2S 


IT.R.  I030e,abni  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  o(  1951,  as  amended.    On  passage.    (Yeas  393,  nays  1) 

S.  1648,  an  act  to  provide  grants  for  public  works  and  development  facilities,  other  financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployment  in  economically  distressed  areas  and 
regions.    On  Sisk  amendment.    (Yeas  196,  n.iys  194.) 

S.  1648,  an  act  to  provide  grants  for  public  works  and  development  facilities.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  163,  nays  224) 

8. 1648,  an  act  to  provide  grants  for  public  works  and  developmont  facilities.    On  passage.    (Yeas  246,  nays  138) 

n.R.  6431 ,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  .^ct  of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel  bo  adiiiittod  free  of  duty.  On  moUon  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass.     (Yeas  298,  nays  48.) 

n.R.  seS-S,  a  bill  to  establish  and  prescril)e  the  duties  of  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce  are  free  from  false  or  fraudulent  descriptions  or  depictions  of  professional  boxing  contests.  On  motion  to  suspend 
riles  and  pass.    (Yeas  346,  nays  4.) 

n.R.  7750,  an  act  to  ameni  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Conference  report,  on  adop- 
tion.   (Yeas  244.  nays  150.) 

H.R.  9811,  a  bill  to  maintain  farm  Income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses, lower  Government  costs,  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afTord  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.    On  motion  to  recommit.     (Falleil.)     (Yeas  169,  nays  224.) 

n.R.  9811.  on  passage.    (Yeas  221.  nays  172.) 

H.R.  10588,  a  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  otlier  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  139,  nays  263.) 

n.R.  2580,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purpoaea.  On  MacQregor  amendment.  (Failed.)  (Yeas 
1.S9.  navs  218.) 

H.R.  2580,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  318,  nays  95.) 

H.R.  9567,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  students  in 
Dostsecondarv  and  higher  education.    On  passage.    (Yeas  368,  najrs  22.) 

H.  R.  9022.  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 81st  Cong.,  to  provide  financial  assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  areas  affected  by  a  major  d Isaster;  to  eliminate  inequities  In  the  application  of  Public  Law  815  In 
certain  military  base  closlnes;  and  for  otlier  purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  305,  nays  37.) 

n.  Res.  551.  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9042.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the  Agreement  Concerning 
Automotive  Products  Between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  363,  nays  23.) 

H.R.  9042,  a  hill  to  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Agreement  Concerning  Automotive  Products  Between  the  Oovernmont  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  280,  nays  113.) 

H.R.  3141,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educational  quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   On  passage.     (Yeas  340,  nays  47.) 

H.R.  5863,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  development  In  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.     (Yeas  317,  nays  24.) 

H.R.  8439,  an  act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military  Installations,  and  for  other  purposes.  Motion  by  Mr.  Hall:  "Retolred, 
That  the  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services  lie  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8439,  for  military  construction,  with 
the  President's  veto  thereon,  and  that  the  same  be  now  considered."  On  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  motion  to  lay  on  table.  (Yeas 
323.  nays  19.) 

H.R.  10775.  a  bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military  installations,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  motion  to  suspend  niles  and 
pass.     (Yeas  347,  nays  0.) 

H.R.  168,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In  the  rates  of  disability  compensation  to  reflect  the 
Increfise  in  the  cost  of  living  from  the  year  1933.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Yeas  348,  nays  0.) 

S.J.  Res.  102.  joint  resolution  to  authorize  funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement.     On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pa.ss.     (Yeas  339.  nays  0.) 

H.R.  10871,  a  1)111  making  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  and  for  otlier 
purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  239,  nays  143.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  272. 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  274. 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  N'o.  278. 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  280, 

On  motion  to  approve  the  Journal.    On  ordering  previous  question. 

On  motion  to  approve  the  .loumal.    On  ordering  previous  question 

On  motion  to  approve  the  .Toumal.    (Yeas  265.  nays  119.) _ 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  175,  nays  204.) 

H.  Res.  506,  resolution  providing  for  consideration  pf  the  bill  (H.R.  10065)  to  more  effectively  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sei.  or  national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Yeas  259,  nays  121.) 

H.  Res.  .106,  resolution  provifiing  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10065).     On  Albert  motion  to  lay  on  table.    (Yeas  194,  nays  181.). .. 

On  motion  to  adjourn.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  174,  nays  202.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  289.    (Yeas  243,  nays  136.) 

H.  Res.  499,  resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7371)  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  On 
agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  201,  nays  171.) 

H.  Res.  478.  resolution  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (\eas  260, 
navs  114.) 

H.  Res.  ."iSe.  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10281,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  ba.sic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employees 
In  the  Federal  Government,  to  establish  the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  agreeing  to  resolution. 
(Yeas  289,  nays  84.) 

H.R.  2091,  a  bill  relating  to  the  establishment  of  concession  policies  In  the  areas  administered  by  National  Park  Service  and  for  other 
purposes.     On  motion  to  recommit.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  73,  nays  298.) 

H.R.  8283,  an  act  to  expand  tiie  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
Conference  report,  on  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    (Yeas  209,  nays  180.) 

H.R.  9460,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estal)llshment  of  the  National  Foimdution  on  the  Arts  and  the  Iluinanlties  to  promote  progress  and 
scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts  In  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes.  On  motion  to  recommit.  (Failed.)  (Yeas  128, 
navs  251.) 

H.  Res.  574,  resolution  directing  the  Postmaster  General  to  provide  the  names  of  temporary  employees  employed  by  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment during  the  summer  of  1965.    On  Morrison  motion  to  lay  on  table.    (Yeas  ia'5,  nays  181.) 

S.  204?,  a  bill  to  amend  sec.  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.     On  passage.    (Yeas  338.  nays  30.) 

H.R.  9221,  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  382,  nays  0.) 

H.  Res.  585.  resolution  dismissing  the  5  Mississippi  election  contests.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  228,  nays  143.)   -  

H.R.  10873,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  establish  a  program  of  group  life  insurance  which  shall  be  provided  by 
private  Insurance  companies  for  members  of  the  unifonned  services  who  are  on  active  duty.  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 
( Yeas  362,  nays  0.) 

H.  Res.  560,  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring  the  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  international  communistic  movement  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  agree  to.  (Yeas 312, 
nays  52.) 

S.  4,  an  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  AdmiiiLstra- 
tion,  to  provide  grants  for  research  and  development,  to  Increase  grants  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  and  for 
Other  purposes.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  381,  nays  0.) 

S.  2300,  an  act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  and  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purjxises.    On  Clark  amendment.    (Yeas  207,  nays  185.) 

H.  R.  30.  a  bill  to  provide  for  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla,, 
and  for  other  purposes.     On  passage.     (Yeas  255,  nays  112.) 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  90,  naj-s  204.) 

H.R.  7371,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.    On  Bennett  amendment.    (Yeas  199,  nays  178.) 

H.  Res.  .S80,  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10232.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con.solidate<I  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and  for  other  purposes.  On  ordering  previous  question. 
(Yeas  280,  nays  70.) 

n.  R.  10232.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
or  insure  loans  to  public  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yesks  326,  nays  10.) 

S.  306,  an  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered  or  dlesel- 
powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
ttons.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  80,  nays  220.) 

S.  300,  an  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.    On  passage.    (Yeas  204,  nays  4.).. 


(Yeas  226,  nays  126.) 

(Yeas  244,  navs  127.) 

(Yeas  250,  nays  124.) 

(Yeas  255,  nays  121.) 

On  Hall  motion  to  lay  on  table.  (Failed.)  (Yeas  138,  nays  246.). 
(Yeas  257,  nays  126.) 
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n  Res  515  rcsoUition  provi.ling  for  the  consid.mtion  of  the  biU  (II. R.  4C44)  to  provide  an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoUi^ 
i)(U'galr  I'o  the  House  of  K(i)n>sontatives  for  the  District  of  Columbia, and  for  other  purposes.  On  Multer  motion  to  discharge  Commlt- 
U>p  on  Rules  from  further  considerallon  of.     (Yeas  213,  nays  183).  ...-«.«  ,-^\ 

H   Ris  515  resolution  providing  for  the  consiileratlnn  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4644).    On  agreeing  to  resolution,     (\oasi  223,  nays  179.) 

ILR.  4«i44.  'on  MuIUt  motion  tliat  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Cominillcc  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Luion  for  the  c»n- 

n'^R.'iMi"*^  On  recoiiuiiendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlic  State  of  the  Union  that  the  enact  ing  clause  be  stricken  out. 

(Failed.)     (Yens  179,  nuys  219.)  „        ^  ,_^  ^ 

H  It   4«V44      <^n  MultiT  amendment  as  amended  by  Sisk  amendment.     (Yeas  22.,  nays  li4.) --- 

lilt'  4644  a  bill  aulliofizing  Uie  residents  of  tiie  Dislriel  of  (."iiluml)!!!  to  make  known  their  prefen-nce  on  the  qu«>stion  of  home  rule,  and, 

if  they  wi.sh,  to  elect  a  board  for  the  purixjse  of  preparing  a  municipal  charter  for  submission  to  the  voters  and  to  Cou^iress.    On  motion 

to  recommit.    (Yeas  134,  naj-s  2<)7.) 

n  R.  41144.    On  p:i."»S!)pe.    (Yo:\s  283,  iiay.«  117.) -- -  - -- ----- Vv  "";;;;;*" 

H.R.  2580,  an  act  to  anienil  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .U-t,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  reiwrt,  on  adoption.    (\  eas 320, 

n'li^lO'Sl  n  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  l>asic  ronipcnsation  of  rertiin  officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  to  establish  the 
Feileriii  Salary  Review  Coiniiiission,  and  for  other  purpcsi's.     On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.     (Yeas  238,  nays  140.) 

HR   10-281.     t)n  passage.     (Yeas  370,  nays  7. > ----   --•   ., .A z -'.-.-..---. """~n 

H  J  Res  ti4'  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the  3d  Lil)rar>-  of  (  ongress  building  m  square  732 
ill  the  biblrict  of  Columl  ia  to  I*  named  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and  to  couiaiu  a  .Madison  Alemorial  Hall,  and  Ux  other 
puriKJses.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  17,  nays  321). 

1 1  R  1W71  ari  net  making  appropriations  for  forcigiiassisVancr  and  related  ngencics  "for  the  Oscal  ye;u-  endin-.'  June  30,  1900,  and  Ux  other 
puriiosos.'    Conference  rci>ort,  on  motion  to  recoiumit  with  instructions.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  104,  nays  174.) 

H  R   10871.    On  adoption.     (Yeas  204.  nays  127.) - -- -.-- . i.-v, yi""S ".VlTli" 

U.K.  3142,  abill  to  aiiicud  the  Public  llPaltli  ■'Service  Act  to  provide  for  aprogram  of  grants  to  assist  in  inoetmg  the  need  for  adequate  med- 
ical lihrarv- services  and  facilities.    On  passage.    (Yeas  296,  nays  3.)  ,      .,        , .,     t  »  vr  .»       .  if 

H  R   6519  a  bill  to  amemi  the  act  of  May  17.  iy."4  «W  Stat.  98)  as  amended,  providing  for  the  constniction  of  the  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
ilic site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  pas.sagc.     {  Yesis  2.V).  nay s  12. ) 

••      ■'-'-'-'—'■-•■- luid  injury  to  persons,  and 

bcrs  thereof,  after  Aug.  14, 


Vote 


ansioii  jMciiiorial  at 


(  3>  joint  resolulioii  to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  : 
L'  of'and  damage  t»  (irivatc  (iroiM^rty,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S.  .\rined  Forces,  or  lueiiil 


On  motion  to  recommit 


S.L  Res. 

for  use  _- .  ... 

1045  and  before  Apr.  28,  19.12.    On  passage.     (Yeas  312.  nays  .15.)  ».       ,         .  •    »  vr       ^ 

H.  it.  2(t>0,  a  bill  to  aiiihorize  the  S<'crclary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  .southern  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada, 

an<rfor  other  piiriMi.'^s.    On  piussage.    (Yeas  240,  nays  134.)  ..„,,..,.,  , 

S.  2<i84,  an  act  to  iirovide  for  scenic  development  and  road  l)cautincation  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems 

with'inslruetions.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  l.''i3,  nays  230.) 

S  ''1)84     On  DHSsage.     (Yeas  245,  navs  138.) . -,  •       ;       ".-,■, , j.v- ^ ^i'll" 

11  U  '181     ail  act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  aderiuate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 

siirp"liis<-'s,  ami  for  other  purposes.     Conference  reiwrt,  on  adoption.     ( Ye:vs  219,  nays  150  )  ,  „  „  a  „„,  i^  Miata 

U.  Res.  6'.)H,  a  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11134,  a  biU  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  aiiiemled.     On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Yeas  2.1:1,  na>s  ^|'.)  ,    ,      „  ,.      ,  •*....  i     »     ^i 

II. it.  11135,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugiir  .\ct  of  1948,  as  amended.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

(Yeas  1G(),  nays  230.) 

IT  R   11135     On  ii:ussage.     (Yeas  246.  nays  147.) - .-•.---    ,- ;c"";; V 

ll.u!  11588,  a  bill  iiiakiiig  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  llscal  year  cmling  June  30,  1906,  and  for  oilier  purposes.    On  Harvey  of 

H  J^  llSs,  a  biluliakinB  siipplcmeutal'!iiii)roi'rIat  ions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.     (Yeas 

ir'u '  9507  an  act  to  strenpdien  the  educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide  fimmcial  a.ssistance  for  students 
in  posts^condary  and  higher  education,  ((mferenee  report,  on  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  the  ""»"  '"CP,""  '  i%S'i!^..2, 
the  lloihs.'  to  insist  ui>on  the  deletion  of  pt.  U  of  title  V  of  tlu;  bill,  which  would  authorize  the  eslabhshmcut  of  a  National  Teadier 
Corps.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  1.12,  nays  220.) 

H.R.  9.K'p7,  conference  rejiort,  on  adoption.     (Ye;»s  313,  nays  63.) -  ,  ,\-   _-,--"- ■.■.;;'.";.V„V'flXCV 

S.  230O,  an  act  authorizing  llie  construction  repair,  and  preservation  of  cerUim  public  works  on  rivers  and  harlwrs  for  navigation,  flood 

]Lu!TK'!!i/"acrn\'Ik^ng''^iTpletnc^  for  H'C  fecal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  aud  for  other  purposes.    Conference 

i/r^U:*!"  an^aermaking^^ipplemenhd  api)ropri:.tio  for  the  fiscal  yp;u-  ending  June  30,  1906,  imd  for  other  puriioses.  Conference 
repoft,  on  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  anien.biient  No.  00  with  an  amendment.     (>  e.is  loO,  nays  102  )  ,„  ..^     ,y,^^ 

11.11.  1113,1,  an  act  to  amend  and  c.\tend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Conference  rei>ort,  on  adoption.  (Yeas 
174,  nays  88.) 
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New  Thinking  on  Potomac  River  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
28,  1965,  when  addressing  the  Governor's 
meeting  with  Interior  Secretary  Udall  on 
conservation  of  the  Potomac  River,  I 
stated  that  because  of  the  controversial 
Corps  of  Engineers'  plan  for  high  dams 
on  the  river  we  should  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  land  involved  until  a  decision  is 
made  on  whether  to  follow  the  corps' 
recommendations  or  try  something  else. 

I  said: 

Regardless  of  what  plan,  let's  take  steps 
now  either  through  purchase,  scenic  ease- 
ments, or  otherwise;  lets  make  arrange- 
ments to  protect  the  land  In  the  event  the 
new  ideas  do  not  work.  In  the  event  we  do 
find  that  Impoundment  is  the  only  way  we 
can  insure  adequate  water  supply,  adequate 
flood  control,  pollution  abatement,  and  the 


additional  benefits  of  recreational  and  com- 
prehensive programs.  But  let  not  we,  who 
are  in  offlce  now.  Jeopardize  the  future  of  this 
area  where  we'll  have  situations  of  signs 
where  you  cannot  get  water  without  paying 
for  it,  such  as  the  present  situation  in  New 
York. 

Let's  get  started  now,  whether  it  Is  for  part 
planned  now  or  what;  but  let's  get  a  plan  and 
have  it  available  in  the  event  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  their  expert  way  are  proven  to 
be  right.  In  the  event  we  do  not  have  that 
technology  that  some  people  say  is  just 
around  the  corner,  let's  not  be  derelict  in  our 
responsibility  to  the  future  generations. 

This  month.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Kenneth  Holum  stated  in  a 
speech  that  he  favored  avoiding  making 
a  decision  now  on  whether  to  build  the 
Seneca  Dam  on  the  Potomac  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He 
said: 

If  Seneca  Dam  were  built — and  if  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  grows  as 
everyone  predicts  that  it  will — Seneca  Reser- 
voir would  be  one  of  the  largest  man-made 
reservoirs  within  a  major  metropolitan  area. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Seneca  has  become 
a  major  subject  of  controversy — not  just  be- 
cause it  would  inundate  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  and  a  beautiful  stretch  of  the 


river  itself — but,  perhaps,  even  more  so  be- 
cause no  one  quite  knows  how  a  man-made 
fluctuating  reservoir  would  fit  Into  a  metro- 
politan area.  ^ 

Personally,  1  think  we  should  avoid  making 
irrevocable  decisions  for  future  generations 
unless  they  are  absolutely  essential  and  un- 
less we  are  completely  certain  that  the  de- 
cision we  make  is  in  their  best  interest. 

A  decision  to  build  Seneca  now  will  force 
an  irreversible  decision  on  our  heirs.  I  would 
prefer  to  avoid  that  decision.  It  would  be 
particularly  unfortunate  if  the  dam  were 
built  for  purposes  that  advancing  technology 
can  serve  through  other  means. 

By  the  same  token,  if  we  do  nothing,  in  10 
years  the  area  will  be  so  completely  devel- 
oped that  economics  will  make  it  impossible 
to  use  the  area  to  serve  whatever  public 
purpose  may  prove  to  be  most  desirable  In 
the  future. 

A  more  prudent  course,  it  seems  to  me — 
and  It  coincides  with  the  tirgent  need  for 
more  parks,  playgrounds  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation areas — would  be  to  act  now  to  main- 
tain the  present  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment so  as  to  free  the  Viands  of  future  de- 
cisionmakers. Most  of  the  site  can  easily 
and  appropriately  be  Incorpwrated  into  a 
Potomac  Valley  Park.  No  doubt,  new  legisla- 
tive tools  would  need  to  be  developed  to 
achieve  this  objective,  but,  nonetheless,  I 
think   it  merits  caretul  consideration. 
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It  Is  very  encouraging  to  see  that  the 
Interior  Department  has  chosen  this 
course.  It  is  a  wise  course  and  one  that 
can  be  supported  as  a  compromise  by 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  recommendations. 
There  is  no  question  something  will  have 
to  be  done  to  insure  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  an  adequate  water 
supply  and  clean  river  in  the  near  future. 

Until  our  scientists  encounter  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough  or  a  majority  of 
the  experts  agree  on  a  plan  for  the  Po- 
tomac River  Valley,  we  could  best  lay 
the  groundwork  for  any  decision  by  set- 
ting aside  the  land  under  easement— do- 
nated or  purchased. 

This  will  guarantee  that  if  we  need  the 
land  it  will  be  available  in  undeveloped 
or  low-density  development  and  large- 
scale  condemnation  and  relocation  will 
not  have  to  take  place.  This  will  allow 
room  for  implementation  of  any  one  of 
several  courses  of  action.  In  preparing 
for  and  making  a  decision  of  such  signifi- 
cance, we  need  latitude  in  order  to  take 
the  best  course. 


Text  of  Hon.  Bob  Ellsworth's  Newsletter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  news- 
letter which  is  being  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Third  District  of  Kan- 
sas: 

YocR  Congressman,  Bob  Ellsworth.  Reports 
Prom  Washington 
A  tough  and  denianding  year  in  Congress 
has  come  to  a  close.  I  have  enjoyed  serving 
you,  and  thought  you  might  enjoy  a  few 
observations  from  Inside  Capitol  Hill. 

ATOM  smasher  FOR  KANSAS? 

As  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  nar- 
rows its  list,  the  Third  District  of  Kansas 
is  still  in  the  running  for  the  $300  million 
atom  smasher.  Many  of  us  have  cooperated 
and  worked  hard  on  this  project — our.  fu- 
ture is  bright,  we  hope  to  win.  If  not,  we 
have  learned  a  good  deal  about  attracting 
/  and  holding  new  space-age  industry  for 
Kansas. 

A  NEW  HOOVER  COMMI.SSION 

New  programs  costing  billions  of  dollars 
are  now  being  set  up  by  Federal  legislation. 
In  the  last  few  weeks  over  two  dozen  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  (including  House  Repub- 
lican Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford)  have  Joined 
me  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  a 
new  CommlsFlon  to  review  management  and 
operation  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  high  time  for  such  a  Com- 
mission, patterned  after  the  effective  Hoover 
Commissions  of  the  past,  to  make  sure  the 
taxpayer  is  getting  maximum  efficiency  for 
e.ach  dollar  spent  on  new  and  old  programs. 

ELLSWORTH    BILLS 

As  your  Representative  I  have  Introduced 
over  50  bills  this  session  of  Congress.  They 
are  the  result  of  study,  research,  and  disciis- 
slons  with   colleagues,   and   visits   and  ex- 


changes of  letters  with  citizens  of  the  Third 
District.     Below  are  a  few  of  special  Interest: 

My  first  bill,  to  repeal  many  of  the  Federal 
excise  taxes,  was  introduced  on  January  4. 
Many  other  Congressmen  Joined  as  sponsors, 
and  on  June  21,  the  President  signed  into  law 
a  bill  repealing  the  excise  taxes. 

The  Bobby  Baker  affair  pointed  to  the 
need  for  a  congressional  code  of  ethics.  I 
have  submitted  a  bill  to  establish  such  a 
code.  If  passed,  I  believe  It  would  do  much 
to  restore  Congress  to  the  position  of  respect 
it  deserves  as  the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  world. 

Medicare  was  one  of  the  hottest  Issues  In 
Congress  this  year.  I  opposed  the  financing 
of  the  mandatory  administration  program 
and  reintroduced  my  voluntary  medicare 
proposal  to  be  administered  by  private  In- 
surance companies.  My  viewpoint  did  not 
prevail,  although  it  was  accepted  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  final  version. 

I  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  Increase  social 
security  benefits.  Many  ideas  from  my  bill 
were  written  into  the  administration's  legis- 
lation— now  law.  This  will  be  some  help  to 
senior  citizens  faced  with  rising  living  costs. 

ELLSWORTH    COMMITTEES 

Congressional  committees  are  the  backbone 
of  our  legislative  work.  Here  we  study  bills 
and  social  problems  in  detail.  During  hear- 
ings public  witnesses  and  administration 
spokesmen  testify  and  are  cross-examined. 
After  long  hours,  often  weeks,  of  testimony, 
we  committee  members  roll  up  our  sleeves  in 
closed  sessions  and  hammer  out  bills  and  re- 
ports that  establish  policy  and  law  to  guide 
the  Nation. 

Working  in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
I  became  aware  of  dangers  in  our  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  In  June,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  and  called  for  reform. 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  liked  the  speech, 
talked  with  the  President,  and  the  United 
States  is  now  providing  world  leadership  In 
this  field.  Last  month  I  was  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  which  made  Important  progress 
at  the  103-natlon  International  Monetary 
Fund  Conference. 

Bills  concerning  veterans  and,  often,  ac- 
tive servicemen  are  considered  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  One  Important 
bin  on  which  many  of  us  worked,  provides 
up  to  $10,000  worth  of  life  Insurance  for 
American  fighting  men.  On  September  20, 
I  told  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
biU  is  of  great  Importance  to  our  service- 
men, their  wives  and  children — it  passed 
unanimously. 

When  Vivian  and  I  spent  an  evening  at  the 
White  House,  I  had  a  chance  to  discuss  open- 
ing new  markets  abroad  for  Kansas  wheat 
with  the  President.  If  we  coiUd  sell  to  avail- 
able markets,  the  Impact  on  Kansas  would 
be  about  the  same  as  opening  a  large  space- 
age  Industry.  All  of  the  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation  has  been  working  on  this. 
The  President  has  expressed  Interest  but  has 
not  yet  acted. 

THIS     WAS     THE     TEAR     THAT     WAS 

This  was  the  year  of  the  galloping  Con- 
gress. Like  a  well-oiled  machine.  It  cranked 
out  bills — some  good,  some  poorly  drawn, 
most  expensive.  This  was  the  year  of  medi- 
care, higher  education,  air  pollution  con- 
trol, omnibus  housing.  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation,  drug  controls,  om- 
nibus farm  program,  excise  tax  reductions. 
A  multitude  of  "minor"  bills  also  passed. 
Issues  like  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  will  still  be  with  us  next 
year. 

The  Third  District  of  Kansas  has  every- 
thing: Cities,  towns,  farms,  suburbs,  fiatland, 
highland,  colleges,  labor,  management,  and 
on  and  on.  A  colleague  once  said  It  sounded 
like  the  entire  United  States  in  one  congres- 
sional district.  Your  views  are  as  diverse  as 
the  district,  and  I  enjoy  hearing  from  you 
and  working  for  you. 


The  $100  billion  Federal  budget  holds  a 
multitude  of  stories  affecting  our  lives.  We 
could  talk  about  taxes,  or  millions  of  dollars 
going  to  KU  for  higher  education,  or  thou- 
sands going  to  Pomona  for  water  pollution 
control,  or  30  Olathe  children  enrolled  in 
Project  Headstart.  One  gratifying  activity 
on  which  my  staff  and  I  spend  much  time, 
has  been  development  of  flood  control,  water 
conservation  and  recreation  projects.  The 
economy  of  our  entire  area  Is  boosted  by  these 
Important  programs. 

My  office  Is  your  office.  More  than  2,000 
have  visited  us  this  year.  When  you  are  In 
town — come  In.  We  can  give  you  passes  to 
the  House  and  Senate.  With  advance  notice 
we  can  arrange  VIP  tours  of  various  agencies. 

Many  thousands  sent  letters  this  year.  Let- 
ters help  me  to  know  your  views  on  im- 
portant issues,  or  allow  me  to  assist  you  with 
a  problem  involving  the  Federal  Government. 
Keep  writing:  Congressman  Bob  Ellsworth, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

The  space  of  a  newsletter  Is  all  too  brief, 
but  perhaps  this  one  has  given  you  a  glimpse 
of  Capitol  Hill  this  year.  I  hope  we  can  get 
together  at  home,  during  adjournment,  for 
an  exchange  of  views  and  a  firsthand  report. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Ellsworth, 
Your  Congressman. 


Conservation  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  been 
labeled  by  custodians  of  our  natural 
wealth  as  the  "conservation  Congress." 
In  this,  I  heartily  concur.  More  im- 
portant than  what  this  Congress  has  ac- 
complished in  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  proposed  the  pro- 
grams. I  outlined  the  need  for  balanced 
development  of  our  natural  resources 
when  I  had  the  privilege  of  delivering  the 
keynote  speech  to  the  1965  Pacific  North- 
west Region  Convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  at  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  my  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Church 
No  other  section  of  our  country — and  pos- 
sibly no  place  on  earth — has  been  endowed 
with  a  greater  abundance  of  natural  wealth 
than  our  own  Pacific  Northwest.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  rich  mineral  deposits,  with 
vast  tracts  of  timber,  and  with  a  plentltude 
of  fertile  land.  Best  of  all,  we  enjoy  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  water. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  every  physical 
attribute  for  a  bountiful  future.  Our  re- 
sponsibility, as  the  custodians  of  this  rich 
endowment.  Is  to  care  for  and  develop  It  In 
such  a  wisely  balanced  way  as  to  best  pro- 
mote the  general  well-being  of  all  the  peo- 
ple— now  and  in  the  future. 

The  key  word  Is  "balance,"  for  without  the 
proper  balance — to  use  a  resource  In  one  In- 
stance, to  replenish  or  conserve  It  In  an- 
other— we  will  not  be  utilizing  our  natural 
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wealth;  we  will  be  exploiting  it  to  depletion 
and  eventual  destruction. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  politician  and  a  statesman  is  that 
a  politician  thinks  In  terms  of  the  next  elec- 
tion, while  a  statesman  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  next  generation.  The  same  could  be 
applied  to  the  difference  between  a  developer 
and  a  conservationist. 

At  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  half 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  still 
engaged  in  the  production  of  raw  products — 
on  the  farms,  in  the  mines  and  forests.  To- 
day, only  a  tenth  of  our  working  force  is  so 
engaged.  This  doesn't  mean  that  our  na- 
tional resources  have  become  less  important. 
It  indicates,  rather,  that  production  of  raw 
materials  has  become  so  efficient  that  90  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  can  concentrate  on 
the  embellishments — manufacturing,  proc- 
essing, servicing,  transporting,  teaching,  en- 
gaging in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  medical 
or  legal  professions,  or  in  engineering — the 
many  facets  of  modern  society  which,  none- 
theless, rests  upon  the  base  of  our  natural 
resources. 

The  mounting  pressure  on  these  resources 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  phenomenal 
growth  In  our  population.  By  the  end  of 
this  century,  35  years  hence,  the  number  of 
people  living  in  the  United  States  will 
double — 350  million  citizens  will  be  hungrily 
consuming  our  natural  wealth,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  looking  to  It  to  fvirnish  them 
with  outdoor  pleasure  during  their  leisure 
time.  Projections  Ind  cate  that  they  will 
have  more  than  twice  as  much  disposable  per 
capita  income  and  paid  vacation  time  as  in 
1960.  Their  average  workweek  will  have 
decreased  from  39  hours  to  32  hours. 
Plainly,  we  face  a  challenging  trusteeship, 
if  we  are  to  manage  our  endowment  in  such 
ft  way  as  to  permit  our  grant'chlldron  to  ent 
their  cake  and  have  it  too. 

By  the  year  2000.  farm  production  will 
have  to  rise  from  Its  1960  level  of  $20.8  billion 
to  $38  billion.  In  the  same  period,  timber 
needs  will  grow  from  11.5  billion  cubic  feet 
to  32.3  billion  cubic  feet.  Where  we  were 
withdrawing  84.5  trillion  gallons  of  water  a 
day  in  1960,  we  shall  require  a  withdrawal  of 
nearly  150  trillion  gallons,  35  years  hence. 
If  we  assume — and  I  think  we  can — that 
the  expert  management  of  our  forests  will 
prove  equal  to  the  test — and  that  our  farm- 
ers with  the  help  of  modern  research,  hybrid 
seeds,  commercial  fertilizers,  advanced  edu- 
cation In  agricultural  methods,  excellent  ex- 
tension courses,  and  the  contribution  of  the 
sou  conservation  service,  will  also  manage — 
this  leaves  us  with  the  unanswered  question 
of  how  we  are  going  to  handle  our  water. 

It  is  with  this  question — the  care  and  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the  great 
Northwest— that  I  propo6e  to  deal  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  modern  phase  of  river  development  in 
the  Northwest  began  when  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  In  1932,  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  Bonneville  Dam,  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  the  Grand  Coulee  on  the 
Columbia  River.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  comprehensive  program,  prepared  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Englneeis,  oo  harness  the 
mighty  Columbia-Snake  River  system.  It 
was  then  no  more  than  a  dream — an  excel- 
lent giant's  dream,  to  be  sure — but,  in  the 
years  since  It  has  been  given  much  substance 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  re- 
claimed and  put  Into  production  as  the 
Columbia,  and  many  of  her  major  tribu- 
taries have  been  harnessed  to  the  plowshare 
and  the  turbine.  Moving  hand  In  hand  with 
irrigation,  the  dams  In  the  Northwest  today 
generate  larger  quantities  of  electricity — to 
light  ovir  homes  and  turn  our  industrial 
plants — than  In  any  other  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  needs  of  commercial  navigation  have 
also  been  well  served.    By   1970,   the  great 


system  of  Federal  dams  on  the  Columbia 
and  the  lower  Snake  will  be  nearlng  com- 
pletion. River  barges  will  be  bringing  goods 
from  Pacific  ports  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Lewlston,  to  be  reloaded  with  Inland  grain, 
ores,  and  quarry  products  for  shipment  to 
farflung  places.  The  ocean  highway  will 
reach  more  than  500  mUes  inland  to  create 
a  landlocked  seaport  In  Lewlston,  Idaho,  25 
miles  from  where  we  meet  today. 

As  each  new  dam  and  its  companion  gen- 
erators has  gone  "on  the  line,"  the  network 
of  powerllnes  and  irrigation  ditches  grows, 
the  electricity  benefiting  not  only  the 
American  and  Canadian  parts  of  the  ^orth- 
west,  but,  through  interties  now  abAding, 
California  and  the  intermountaln  V«st  as 
well.  Industry  and  agriculture  expand  to 
meet  our  burgeoning  needs. 

Fortunately,  we  have  much  water  left  in 
the  Northwest  to  put  to  future  use.  In  the 
Mountain  States  and  in  the  Southwest, 
tiiirsty  States  are  even  now  eyeing  our  un- 
appropriated waters.  We  can  hope  that  the 
next  few  years  will  see  great  strides  In  de- 
sallnlzation  of  ocean  waters  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  these  water-short  regions.  But 
we  can't  be  svue  this  will  happen.  As  of 
now,  we  must  assume  that  a  major  attempt 
will  be  made  to  divert  water  from  the  North- 
west into  other  river  basins. 

There  are  now  study  proposals  pending 
In  Congress,  Introduced  by  Representatives 
of  water-short  States,  which  relate  to  pos- 
sible diversions  of  water  from  the  North- 
west In  the  future.  One  such  bill  calls  for 
a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  diverting  SVi 
niilllon  acre-feet  of  water  Into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basins  and  to 
supply  irrigation  canals  along  the  route  of 
the  diversion.  This.  I  would  point  out  to 
you.  is  in  excess  of  the  total  annual  flow 
of  the  Snake  River  at  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Guffey  Dam  In  southwestern  Idaho. 

What  would  this  water  be  used  for  In 
Colorado,  Arizona,  or  southern  California? 
To  fill  the  empty  water  glasses  of  thirsty 
people?  To  provide  the  necessary  sanita- 
tion and  sewage  disposal  In  Phoenix  or  Los 
Angeles?  To  meet  vital  Industrial  demands? 
Not  at  all. 

The  water  which  would  be  siphoned  away 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  mainly  to  be 
put  to  the  very  same  irrigation  uses  we  have 
pioneered.  At  fantastic  expense.  It  Is  to  be 
diverted  a  thousand  miles  to  reclaim  new 
land  In  the  Southwest,  while  desert  lands, 
lying  next  to  the  very  source  of  the  diver- 
sion in  the  Northwest,  remain  dry. 

Incredible?  Yes,  but  the  proof  can  be 
found  In  the  present  use  of  water  In  the  areas 
wlUob  now  search  for  more.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  now  using  90  percent  of  its  water, 
locally  developed  and  Imported,  for  Irriga- 
tion. Throughout  the  arid  Southwest,  75 
percent  of  all  the  water  is  going  into  reclaim- 
ing new  land  or  irrigating  old. 

So,  if  we  are  not  to  lose  our  unxised  water 
here  in  the  great  Northwest,  we  must  put  It 
to  use.  Balanced  development  wUl  not  per- 
mit the  construction  of  new  hydroelectric 
dams  at  the  expense,  or  to  the  exclusion,  of 
new  reclamation  projects. 

The  case  for  comprehensive  use  Is  exempli- 
fied In  a  proposal  that  Congressman  Compton 
WnrrE  and  I  recently  put  forward  for  a 
unified  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project.  Briefly  stated,  this  is  a  half -billion- 
dollar  plan  to  put  the  unused  water  In  south- 
west Idaho  to  work.  When  It  takes  final 
form,  the  project  may  pull  together  as  many 
as  five  previous  proposals  for  piecemeal  de- 
velopment of  the  region.  Two  major  dams, 
two  diversion  tunnefis,  and  associated  gen- 
erator facilities,  fully  Integrated  with  exist- 
ing works,  would  be  entailed.  The  project 
would  irrigate  some  500,000  acres  of  vacant 
desertland,  putting  svipplemental  water  on 
other  land,  now  irrigated  but  without  ade- 
quate water  supplies.  In  addition,  the  proj- 
ect would  generate  more  tjian  half  a  million 


kilowatts  of  salable  Federal  power  to  help 
repay  Its  construction  costs.  Municipalities 
and  Industry  would  come  In  for  their  share 
of  the  water,  while  recreation,  fish,  and  wUd- 
llfe  would  also  be  served. 

If  a  project  of  this  dimension,  and  otiiers 
lilte  it,  are  to  be  built  in  the  Northwest,  then 
our  vast  river  system  must  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  full  development  of  the  land  It  drains. 
We  must  lift  our  sights  In  the  Northwest,  as 
other  great  river  basins  In  the  country  have 
already  done,  and  establish  an  overall  basin 
account.  This  would  enable  us  to  lump  to- 
gether all  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
enormous  Government  Investment  In  the 
waterworks  of  the  Northwest,  and  then  draw 
upon  the  surplus,  as  the  projects  pay  them- 
selves off,  to  help  finance  new  development, 
wherever  It  may  be  located,  upstream  or 
downstream,  within  the  drainage  system. 
Until  such  a  basin  account  is  put  fully  into 
efl^ect,  optimum  utUization  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Northwest  will  never  be 
achieved. 

From  what  I  have  said  thus  far.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  I  am  a  devoted  advocate  of  dams, 
provided  they  are  built  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  for  complete  utilization  of  their 
sites.  When  first  elected  to  the  Senate,  the 
proposed  Heels  Canyon  Dam  had  been  made 
Into  a  scare  word  in  southern  Idaho.  Never- 
theless, I  fought  for  its  authorization — which 
passed  the  Senate  but  died  In  the  House — 
because  it  seemed  to  me  inexcusable  to 
squander  so  monumental  a  site  on  an  In- 
sufficient, single-purposed  private  develop- 
ment. 

Whenever  the  evidence  shows  that  a  pro- 
posed dam  win  do  more  good  than  harm, 
I  shall  work  for  It.  But,  by  the  same  token, 
whenever  the  evidence  shows  that  a  dam 
will  do  more  harm  than  good,  I  shall  work 
against  it — with  equal  fervor. 

This  brings  me  back  to  what  I  tried  to 
stress  at  the  outset,  the  need  for  a  properly 
balanced  management  of  oxu  water  resources. 
Much  of  our  unused  water  should  be  put 
to  work  Irrigating  land,  generating  power, 
and  meeting  municipal  and  industrial 
requirements. 
But  not  all  of  it. 

Part  of  It  should  be  put  to  a  different  use — 
to  the  service  of  another  vital  public  need, 
outdoor  recreation.  If  we  build  a  dam  on 
every  site,  on  each  and  every  one  of  our 
rivers,  we  shall  relinquish  the  entire  river 
system  to  this  one  use.  The  rightful  claim 
of  outdoor  recreation,  in  all  of  Its  different 
and  diverse  forms,  will  be  sacrificed. 

Yet  this  is  where  we  are  now  headed. 
Since  the  licensing  of  dams  Is  in  the  hands 
of  public  agencies  which  exist  for  this  pur- 
pKJse,  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving 
is  perfectly  evident:  Ultimately — indeed, 
within  a  relatively  short  time — in  the  ab- 
sence of  restraining  legislation,  every  feasi- 
ble site  will  be  \ased  for  dam  construction. 
Unless  laws  are  enacted  to  save  some  of  our 
few  remaining  free-flowing  rivers  in  their 
natural  untamed  state,  wild  rivers  shall  soon 
vanish  from  our  land. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  Introduced 
a  wild  rivers  bill  in  the  Senate.  ThU  bill 
would  establish  a  national  wild  rivers  system, 
within  which  dams  could  not  be  built. 
Among  those  streams  InltiaUy  Included  would 
be  a  long  stretch  of  Idaho's  magnificent  Sal- 
mon River,  and  a  section  of  the  Clearwater, 
including  her  wonderous  tributaries,  the 
Lochsa  and  the  Selway,  as  well  as  a  segment 
of  Oregon's  beautiful  Rogue. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  keep  these 
rivers,  and  certain  others  located  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  their  natural  con- 
dition imobstructed  and  free  flowing.  The 
system  would  be  administered  to  promote 
maximum  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Other 
ttses  of  the  banklands  which  are  not  incom- 
patible, such  as  fanning,  grazing,  and  Ivmi- 
bering.  would  continue  without  Interference. 
Even  mining  on  the  bankland  within  the 
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system  would  not  be  prohibited.  If  the  opera- 
tions were  conducted  In  a  way  that  avoided 
the  obstruction  or  pollution  of  the  river. 

I  regard  the  wild  rivers  bill  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  program  that  seeks  the 
balance  management  of  our  water  resources. 
Legislation  of  this  character  may  well  prove 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
migratory  fish  runs  in  the  years  to  come. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  acres  cf  damsltes  on 
obstructed  rivers  which  no  longer  mother 
the  salmon,  on  which  we  can  meet  our  future 
power  needs  for  as  many  years  ahead  as 
hydro-produced  electricity  is  ever  likely  to 
remain  competitive  with  power  generated  at 
nuclear  plants,  where  efBciency  of  operation 
steadily  improves  and  costs  continue  to 
decline. 

The  discovery  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
Northwest  by  the  rest  of  the  continent — the 
fishing,  the  hunting,  the  summer  vacation- 
ers trying  to  escape  the  stiffling  confinement 
of  megalopolis — the  inevitable  tide  of  tovir- 
ists  coming  our  way — this  has  already  come 
to  represent  ovu-  fastest  growing  source  of 
new  Income  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

And  the  expansion  has  Just  begun.  By 
the  year  2000,  taken  altogether,  there  will 
be  nearly  400  million  American  and  Cana- 
dian citizens.  Where  will  these  people  go 
to  find  relief  from  the  clatter,  cluster,  and 
smells  of  the  bulging  cities?  From  the  op- 
pressiveness of  asphalt  and  concrete?  Fiom 
the  frustrating  proximity  of  the  crowd? 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear.  The  11  West- 
ern States,  having  but  15  percent  of  the 
national  population,  hold  75  percent  of  the 
recreation  acreage.  And  about  half  of  this 
lies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

So  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  rush 
to  come,  for — much  as  we  might  like  to  iso- 
late ourselves — there  is  no  way  to  escape  the 
facts  of  life. 

In  the  Senate.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  part. 
There,  I  have  served  as  floor  manager  of 
both  the  wilderness  bill  and  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  two  measures 
which  should  prove  of  immense  help  in  both 
conser\'lng  and  developing  our  great  poten- 
tial for  outdoor  recreation. 

You,  in  turn,  as  interested  and  responsible 
citizens  of  our  beloved  Northwest,  can  also 
play  a  vital  role,  if  you  will  stand  up  for,  and 
insist  upon,  a  wisely  balanced  management 
of  your  inheritance.  In  the  utilization  of 
our  water,  let  no  single  Interest  dominate  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  neither  the  farmer's 
spade,  the  angler's  hook,  or  "Reddy-Kilo- 
watfs"  switch. 

If  you  will  do  this,  the  challenge  of  the 
coming  years  will  be  fairly  met,  you  will 
have  discharged  your  custodial  duties  well— 
and  long  after  you  are  gone,  your  grand- 
children will  remember  you  in  their  prayers. 


Tribute  to  Olof  R.  Anderson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
Senator's  job,  with  its  long  hours  and 
steady  work,  is  wearying  and  fatiguing. 
It  Is  most  fortunate,  I  think,  that  we 
have  the  Senate  gymnasium,  small 
though  It  is. 

We  have  a  most  able  staff  of  assistants 
In  the  gymnasium,  who  for  many  years 
now,  have  attended  us  faithfully  in  our 
eCfort  to  maintain  physical  fitness.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  each  member  of 


the  staff:  Olof  R.  Anderson  and  his  ca- 
pable assistants — Bo  I.  Anderberg,  Ray 
Johanson,  Gunnar  Johanson,  and  John- 
ny Ware.  They  have  been  wonderful  to 
help  us  through  the  years.  The  senior 
member  of  the  staff  is  Olof  R.  Anderson, 
who  has  had  15  years  of  continuous  and 
devoted  service  to  the  Senate.  The  serv- 
ices of  all  of  these  men  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  our  health 
and  physical  well-being. 


Report  on  Midpoint  Conference  of  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
(IFYE)  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Kansas  is  proud  of  its  role  in  the  inter- 
national farm  youth  exchange — IFYE — 
program.  Kansas  was  host  again  this 
year  to  the  midpoint  conference  of  IFYE, 
July  29  to  August  4.  During  the  course 
of  this  conference,  108  IFYE  exchangees 
from  33  countries  participated  in  the 
meeting. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
program  to  improve  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
around  the  globe,  and  because  these  im- 
proved relations  promote  better  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  the 
various  countries  and  because  this  better 
understanding  fosters  a  climate  for 
peace  and  progress,  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  constituents  know  more  about  this 
program  and  the  part  Kansas  has  played 
in  the  development  of  it. 

To  that  end  I  asked  R.  B.  Tomkinson, 
of  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the 
midpoint  conference.  Mr.  Tomkinson 
is  the  division  of  extension  specialist  in 
4-H  work  at  Kansas  State  University. 
He  served  as  coordinator  of  the  IFYE 
program  in  Kansas  and  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  this  year's 
conference. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Tomkinson  stated: 

IFYE  was  started  as  a  cultural  exchange 
to  create  better  understanding  between  peo- 
ple by  living  another  way  of  life.  One  of 
the  strong  points  has  been  the  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  live  with  farm  families 
in  another  country. 

Each  year  a  different  land -grant  college 
cosponsors  the  IFYE  midpoint  conference 
with  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation. 
This  was  the  second  time  Kansas  has  been 
host  to  the  event. 

This  year,  the  IFYE  midpoint  conference 
was  held  from  July  28  to  August  4  on  the 
campus  of  Kansas  State  University  in  Man- 
hattan, Kans.  We  had  108  exchangees  from 
33  countries  participating  In  the  program. 
As  each  exchangee  visits  two  States  in  their 
6  months'  stay  in  the  United  States,  the  mid- 
point conference  is  held  between  the  two 
State  visits. 

The  objectives  of  the  midpoint  conference 
are  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
changee 


(a)  Renew  acquaintances  with  other  ex- 
changees from  their  country — to  speak  their 
native  language,  to  share  experiences  with 
each  other,  and  to  relax  and  recreate; 

(b)  Meet  and  learn  to  know  exchangees 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  culture,  economy,  govern- 
ment, and  geophyslology  of  their  countries; 

(c)  Review  the  objectives  and  discuss  the 
operations  of  the  IFYE  program; 

(d)  Pursue  their  Individual  Interests  in 
educational  rural  youth  work  and/or  agri- 
culture and  home  economics: 

(e)  Review  experiences  In  their  first  host 
States  and  needs  yet  to  be  fulfilled;  and 

(f)  Look  ahead  to  the  second  State  visits 
and  the  opportunities  to  meet  such  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  experience  of  young 
people  living  with  farm  families  In  another 
country,  other  countries  are  now  Indicating 
that  they  want  the'r  young  people  to  pick 
up  technical  informatlo'.  that  they  can  use 
in  their  home  countries.  This  year,  four 
special-interest  workshops  were  Included  on 
the  agenda  of  the  conference:  (1)  Rural 
youth  leadership;  (2)  home  economics;  (3) 
animal  husbandry  and  poultry;  and  (4)  field 
crops.  Thus,  by  Inclualng  this  for  the  first 
time  in  the  midpoint  conference,  we  feel  the 
exchangees  were  able  to  acquire  some  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  Information. 

Kansas  has  the  largest  IFYE  program  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation.  All  105  counties  in 
Kansas  have  been  active  In  the  program.  We 
have  had  739  families  host  238  exchangees 
from  64  different  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  sent  141  Kansas  delegates 
from  66  countries  to  46  different  countries. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  highlights 
of  the  Kansas  IFYE  program  for  1965: 

PARTICIPANTS    FROM    KAN3AS    IN    1965 

Gloria  Bartholomew,  Alton  (Osborne 
County)  visited  Japan. 

Mary  K.  Munson,  Junction  City  (Geary 
County)  visited  India. 

Richard  Hawkins.  Colby  (Rawlins  County) 
visited  India. 

Gerald  Schmidt,  Kinsley  (Edwards 
County)  visited  Tunisia. 

Barbara  Symns,  Atchisor  (Doniphan 
County)  visited  Jamaica. 

Tom  O'Dell,  Elk  City  (Elk  County)  visited 
Turkey. 

Karen  Chltwood,  Wichita  (Sedgwick 
County)  visited  Brazil. 

Fourteen  exchangees  from  13  countries 
lived  with  37  Kansas  families  in  26  counties. 
This  year's  IFYE's  were: 

Miss  Uma  T.  Arns,  Brazil. 

Mr.  Matti  Slpila,  Finland. 

Miss  Annemarie  Weber,  Germaiiy. 

Miss  Arati  Sahana,  India. 

Mr.  Shailendera  Pathak.  India. 

M!ss  Gabrielle  M.  Gowlng,  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dante  Losco,  Italy. 

Mr.  Alvaro  Aguirre  C,  Mexico. 

Miss  Marit  Valstad,  Norway. 

Mr.  Eladio  Saldivar  M.,  Paraguay. 

Mr.  Aziz  A.  Fouzai,  Tunisia. 

Miss  Nedret  Sener,  Tvirkey. 

Mr.  Raul  G.  Bratschl  H.,  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Eduardo  J.  Vasquez  G.,  Venezuela. 

The  National  4-H  Foundation  said  this 
was  the  best  midpoint  conference  yet. 
Thanks  goes  to  the  Kansas  IFYE  alumni  who 
assisted.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  i>er- 
sonr.el,  and  other  Kansas  State  University 
faculty  members  who  worked  tirelessly  to 
make  it  a  success. 

FRIEND    OF    IFYE 

This  was  the  third  year  that  the  Kansas 
IFYE  Alumni  Association  presented  this 
award. 

(a)  This  year,  1965,  Kansas  Farm  Bureau, 
the  first  organization  to  receive  this  award, 
was  made  "Friend  of  IFYE"  for  their  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  IFYE  program. 

(b)  In  1963,  J.  Harold  Johnson,  executive 
director  of  the  Kansas  4-H  Foiuidatlon,  and 
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Roger  E.  Regnler,  State  4-H  leader  were  the 

(c)  In  1964,  Dr.  G.  B.  Marlon,  KSU  faculty 
member  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
IFYE  program  was  the  recipient. 

Kansas  IFYE  alumni  planned  and  con- 
ducted the  1965  delegate  selection  and  orien- 
tation. Feast  of  NaXions,  and  National  IFYE 
Mid-Point  Conference.  The  State  4-H  advis- 
ory committee  recommended  that  part  of 
the  additional  money  raised  by  the  new 
district  4-H  foundation  committees  be  used 
to  lower  the  county  share  to  $700  from  $900 
per  1965  delegates. 

Letters  from  Kansas  delegates  were  printed 
in  the  major  Kansas  newspapers  and  through 
the  cooperation  of  extension  information  de- 
partment. Tapes  were  used  by  radio  stations 
for  the  third  year. 

Fraternities  and  sororities  hosted  incoming 
IFYE  exchangees  which  gave  the  exchangees 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
college  life,  and  KSU  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  IFYE  program. 

The  Kansas  IFYE  Alumni  Association 
sponsored,  for  the  fifth  year,  a  4-H  Club 
people-to-people  project  which  provides  4-H 
Club  members  an  opportunity  through  their 
4-H  Club  experiences  to  promote  world  peace 
and  understanding.  The  1965  winners  were: 
Kathy  Rebecca  Jackson,  Greenwood  County; 
Teresa  Fauss,  Sedgwick  County;  Bonnie  Col- 
lins, Ford  County;  Mary  Beth  Chase,  Thomas 
County;  Florence  Stein,  Leavenworth 
.County;  Mustard  Seed  4-H  Club,  Saline 
County. 

The  reason.  I  believe,  Kansas  has  the  larg- 
est IFYE  program  is  not  because  of  what  we 
do  at  the  State  4-H  office,  or  State  extension 
service  but  that  the  people  of  Kansas,  even 
though  landlocked  in  the  middle  of  the 
lilted  States,  are  truly  interested  in  under- 
standing the  people  of  the  world. 

We  felt  the  one  thing  that  helped  make 
this  conference  a  huge  success  was  that  the 
total  university  was  involve^  Not  only  was 
the  State  4-H  staff  lnvolve<f>but  our  IFYE 
alumni  and  other  Kansas  State  University 
resoiu-ce  people.  With  the  whole  university 
contributing  their  talents,  the  conference 
was  highly  successful. 

In  addition  to  this  report  by  Richard 
Tomkinson,  I  want  to  also  include  with 
my  remarks  an  article  on  the  conference 
which  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of 
Yield,  the  publication  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Cooperative  Marketing  Associa- 
tion.   The  article  follows: 

Midpoint  Conference  for  108  Interna- 
tional Farm  Youth  Exchangees 
Kansas  State  University  hosted  a  meeting 
of   worldwide   scope,   July   28   to   August   4, 
during  the  annual  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  Midpoint  Conference. 

The  108  IFYE  exchangees  from  33  covm- 
trles  now  In  the  United  States  participated 
in  the  meeting,  reported  Dick  Tomkinson, 
extension  4-H  club  specialist,  KSU  and  co- 
ordinator of  the  IFYE  program  in  Kansas. 
The  National  4-H  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.C.,  conducts  the  IFYE  program  and  the 
conference  in  cooperation  with  the  State  ex- 
tension service  of  the  host  university. 

Highlights  of  the  program  included  work- 
shops on  rural  leadership,  home  economics, 
animal  husbandry,  and  field  crops;  discus- 
sion of  the  American  way  of  life  and  world 
challenges.  Dr.  A.  D.  Weber,  director  of  In- 
ternational activities  at  KSU,  gave  a  major 
address  on  "World  Challenges"  followed  by 
discussion  groups  and  a  question  period  with 
a  panel  of  KSU  faculty  members. 

For  many  sessions  the  exchangees  are  di- 
vided Into  three  groups  according  to  coun- 
tries— Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Car- 
ibbean,  Oceania. 

The  final  day  of  the  conference  was  IFYE 
day  with  Kansas  IFYE  alumni,  host  families, 
participants  in  the  people-to-people  program. 


and  friends  of  IFYE  as  guests.  The  sched- 
ule Included  a  luncheon,  people-to-people 
program,  reception,  and  international  ban- 
quet and  evening  program. 

The  midpoint  conference  provides  the 
exchangees  an  opportunity  to  compare  ex- 
periences and  evaluate  the  first  half  of  their 
6-month  stay  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  lived  with  rural  families  in  one  State 
and  will  go  from  the  conference  to  their 
second  host  State.  In  each  State,  the  rural 
youth  from  other  countries  live  with  four  to 
six   host  families. 

Ten  countries  had  four  or  more  exchangees 
at  the  meeting.  India  had  the  largest  num- 
ber, 16.  with  Brazil,  Republic  of  China,  Ger- 
many, Israel,  Japan,  Nepal,  Philippines,  Tur- 
key, and  Venezuela  each  having  at  least  4 
exchangees  in  the  country  this  year. 

IFYE    IS    wheat    farmer 

One  of  the  IFYE  delegates  was  from  the 
wheat  growing  area  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  Maldon  B.  Yelland,  25,  a  third  gen- 
eration wheat  farmer.  "I  had  hoped  to  see 
some  of  Kansas'  famous  wheatflelds  while 
I  was  here,"  he  related,  "and  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  harvest  already  completed." 

Yelland  explained  some  about  their  farm- 
ing operation  in  Australia,  "We  have  200 
acres  of  wheat.  It  Is  spring  wheat,  planted 
in  May  and  harvested  In  December.  We  have 
three  major  damaging  factors  we  fear  each 
year:  (1)  A  frost;  (2)  rust,  and  (3)  root  rot. 
This  year  we  are  experiencing  one  of  the 
worst  droughts  ever,  receiving  only  2»/2  Inches 
of  moisture  since  December  15. 

"All  wheat  Is  marketed  through  our  Aus- 
tralian Wheat  Board,  an  organization  for  the 
selling  of  wheat  and  storage  of  same.  At  the 
present  time  the  board  is  constructing  many 
silos,  what  you  call  elevators  here.  The 
board  guarantees  us  a  price  on  our  grain 
and  pays  us  when  we  deliver  it  to  them.  This 
usually  runs  about  $1  to  $1.12  per  bushel. 
Then  for  the  next  2  years,  as  the  grain  is 
sold  domestically  or  for  export,  the  proceeds 
over  the  original  price  are  prorated  back 
to  us,  so  that  we  receive  about  $1.60  per 
bushel  total  payment  over  a  3-year  period." 
In  addition  to  wheat,  the  Yelland  farm  has 
150  acres  of  oats,  which  they  graze  and  then 
harvest  for  feed  grain  for  their  2,300  head 
^f  Merino  sheep.  The  national  average  is  one 
to  four  sheep  per  acre  of  pasture  and  Yel- 
lands  have  1,100  acres  of  grazing  land. 
'  Primary  exports  of  the  country  are  (1) 
wool,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  meat,  and  (4)  sugar. 
Maldon  spent  the  first  3  months  of  his 
exchange  tour  in  Wyoming  and  was  heading 
for  North  Carolina  for  the  second  half,  plan- 
ning on  being  home  in  time  for  harvest. 


Tenth  Annivertary  of  Kai$er  Aluminum  in 
West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

of    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  West 
Virginia  is  fortunate  to  have  a  great  and 
civic-minded  industry,  the  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum &  Chemical  Corp.,  with  a  plant  in 
our  rapidly  expanding  Ohio  Valley.  Re- 
cently, we  celebrated  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Kaiser  plant  in  Ravenswood, 
W.  Va.,  with  an  appreciation  dinner. 
The  dinner  came  on  a  weekday  night 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
in  session,  and  thus  it  was  unfortunate  I 
could  not  attend  in  person,  but  I  did  send 


the  following  telegram  to  the  editor  of 

the  Ravenswood  News,  who  was  master 

of     ceremonies     for     the     appreciation 

dinner: 

Mr.  Philip  Fournet, 

Ravenswood  News, 

Ravenswood,  W.  Va.: 

Jackson  County  and  the  entire  State  of 
West  Virginia  are  proud  of  the  outstanding 
leadership  which  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  has  demonstrated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  our  State. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  I  was  personally 
gratified  while  witnesilng  the  successful  test 
firing  of  the  260-Inch  solid  fueled  rocket 
recently  to  be  able  to  point  out  Kaiser's  role 
in  providing  the  aluminum  for  this  rocket. 
This  is  but  one  evidence  of  the  Importance 
of  Kaiser  in  the  space  age. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  which  Kaiser  has 
made  In  furthering  human  relationships  and 
community  development.  The  list  would  be 
too  long  to  detail,  but  whether  It  be  building 
schools,  the  hospital  In  Ripley,  recreation 
facilities,  and  just  being  a  good  neighbor. 
Kaiser  is  always  ready  to  help  and  all  of  us 
Join  in  expressing  our  sincere  appreciation. 

Your  servant  in  Congress, 

Ken  Hechler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  also  include  the  texts  of  addresses 
at  the  appreciation  dinner  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Hulett  C.  Smith,  and  the  president  of 
the  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp., 
T.  J.  Ready,  Jr.  Also  included  with  my 
remarks  is  an  article  by  Phil  Fourney 
entitled,  "Jackson  County's  Years  of 
Change,  1955-65,"  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  West  Virginia  Progress: 

Remarks  of  Governor  Smith  at  the  In- 
dustrial Appreciation  Dinner,  Ravens- 
wood High  School,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va., 
October   14,  1965 

This  industrial  appreciation  dinner  to- 
night is  noteworthy  and  important  in  many 
respects. 

It  is  noteworthy,  because  it  is  being  held 
under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  Ravens- 
wood and  Ripley  Chambers  of  Commerce.  I 
hope  this  is  just  a  beginning  for  .you.  Both 
organizations  have  men  and  women  of  great 
talent,  who  can  devote  those  combined  tal- 
ents to  building  a  stronger  Jackson  County. 
It  Is  important,  because  what  we  are  mark- 
ing is  not  the  success  of  a  company  nor  the 
success  of  a  community,  but  the  spirit,  of  a 
people.  This  dinner  tonight  is  taking  place 
because  over  several  years,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  been  Interested  in  the  progress  of 
their  business,  their  community  and  their 
State. 

Indeed,  West  Virginia  as  a  whole  could 
learn  a  great  deal  from  Jackson  County. 
You  should  be  proud  of  what  you  have  ac- 
complished. 

We  all  know  this  story — the  decade  of 
change  that  has  transformed  this  county 
from  a  quiet  rural  area  to  a  bustling  Indus- 
trial complex. 

Ten  years  ago,  Ravenswood 's  population 
was  1,200.     Today,  It  is  over  5,000. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  759  students  in 
school.     Today,  there  are  over  2,000. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  15,000  in  this 
county.  Today,  that  figure  has  Jumped  to 
20.000. 

The  reason,  of  course — an  important 
American  alviminum  company  chose  to  build 
and  produce  in  West  Virginia.  And  today, 
our  State  Is  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
pride  at  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  Aluminum 
plant  in  Jackson  County  is  the  world's  larg- 
est, most  modern  fully  Integrated  alumi- 
num plant  and  that  the  leaders  of  Kaiser 
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had  enough  faith  In  the  futxire  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  locate  here. 

In  short,  tlxe  cooperative  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  and  the  management 
of  Kaiser  Aluminium  has  answered  the  hopes 
of  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  who  said,  10  years  ago 
in  Ravenswood,  "we  sincerely  hope  that.  In 
the  future,  men  may  look  back  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  day  we  transformed  a  part  of 
the  landscape  Into  n  huge  aluminum  mill, 
and  say  that  you  and  we  together  built  much 
more  than  Just  a  new  Industry." 

Now,  today,  we  in  West  Virginia  rauBt 
ask  ourselves  the  question:  Where  do  we 
stand  today?  What  are  we  doing  to  merit 
the  trust  others  have  placed  In  our  State? 
And — most  Importantly,  are  we  doing 
enough? 

There  are  three  yardsticks  with  which  we 
can  measure  our  growth — Jobs,  education, 
and  roads. 

West  Virginia  has  had  to  change  from  pri- 
marily a  one-industry  State  to  a  State  of 
many  Indixstrles.  and  this  has  reqtiired  a 
period  of  adjustment.  But  we  have  made 
progress  In  providing  more  Jobs — through 
the  location  of  new  Industries,  through  Job 
retraining  programs,  through  vocational 
education — and  we  are  going  to  do  more. 

Every  year  for  the  past  4  years,  this  State 
has  set  new  economic  records,  and  this  is 
due.  In  large  part,  to  our  growing  work  force. 
In  the  last  12  months,  for  example,  more 
than  25.000  persons  who  were  previously  out 
of  work  were  put  on  the  Job. 

This  Is  progress.  This  Is  what  we  are  doing 
In  this  field.  This  is  the  answer  when  people 
ask  how  we've  been  combatting  unemploy- 
ment. And  Kaiser  Aluminum  has  been  a  big 
part  of  that  progress. 

Our  highway  system,  which  is  so  Impor- 
tant to  a  State  with  such  geographic  fac- 
tors as  West  Virginia,  will  grow  into  ribbons 
of  modern,  first-class  highways  'cutting 
across  our  State,  so  that  by  1972,  every  West 
Virginian  will  be  within  3P  minutes  driving 
time  of  a  major,  flrst-class  highway.  We're 
talking  here  about  a  billion-dollar  road  pro- 
gram, really,  because  plans  have  already  been 
laid  for  the  post-1972  era  of  construction. 
We're  going  to  town  on  roads  and  highways, 
and  we  Intend  to  meet  ova  commitments 
here. 

Finally,  let's  look  at  education.  This  Is  a 
very  Important  matter  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  and  to  the  people  of  Jackson 
County. 

I  hope  that  I'm  not  misinterpreted  when 
I  point  out  to  the  people  of  this  county 
"what  needs  to  be  done  In  education." 

But  there  are  a  few  things  that  should  be 
emphasized. 

First,  your  State  leglslattu-e  approved  the 
administration's  bill  on  education  last 
January  which  will  mean  an  annual  pay 
raise  for  teachers  over  the  next  3-year  peri- 
od— and  a  richer  curriculum  for  your  boys 
and  girls  in  school.  This  is  of  Interest  to 
every  parent  and  this  monumental  achieve- 
ment brought  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  I 
have  had  since  being  in  office.  It  meant  a 
change — and  a  change  for  the  better. 

Project  Head  Start  was  an  Innovation  In 
West  Virginia  education  this  year — and  every 
one  of  us  here  should  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  led  the  Nation  by  having  every  one 
of  our  school  districts  participating  In  Head 
Start. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  State  has 
done. 

But  the  State  can  only  do  so  much  when 
it  comes  to  education.  This  la  not  a  matter 
of  choice.    It  is  a  matter  of  law. 

The  responsibility  of  operating  the  schools 
in  this  county  rest  with  the  people  of  this 
county. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  splendid  way  In 
which  Kaiser  Aluminum  has  Joined  with 
you  as  a  partner  to  build  a  stronger  educa- 
tional system  through  yovir  education  foun- 
dation   In   Jackson    County.    Not   Just   the 
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people  of  Jackson  County,  but  all  the  people 
of  this  state  bow  In  your  direction  for  the 
vigor  with  which  Kaiser  stepped  In  and  said, 
"Here  we  are.  Let's  go  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem.   We  want  to  help  out." 

This  system  Is  working  well.  But  we  must 
be  realistic.  This,  of  necessity,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  temporary  program.  What  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  need  to  do  Is  take  a  long- 
range  view  of  educational  needs  and  make 
long-range  plans  to  solve  your  educational 
problems. 

The  educational  foundation  is  a  temporary 
answer.  It  has  been  a  good  answer,  but  It 
is  not  the  answer. 

In  taking  a  long-range  view,  we'd  better 
begin  asking  ourselves  some  questions: 

Should  there  come  a  lull  in  the  alimilnum 
business  within  the  next  decade,  would 
Kaiser  or  any  aliuninum  Industry  be  able 
to  continue  its  contribution  to  your  school 
system — or  Indeed,  should  It  be  expected  to? 

Are  we  asking  Industry  to  do  something 
we  should  be  doing  ourselves? 

In  the  past,  have  we  done  as  much  as  we 
could,  as  well  as  we  could,  to  see  that  our 
county  school  boards  have  the  adequate 
finances  to  strengthen  our  school  system? 

Is  the  present  system  of  school  financing 
going  to  result  In  more  Industries  being  at- 
tracted to  Jackson  County  or  fewer  indus- 
tries? 

These  are  questions  that  need  to  be  asked. 

The  real  answer  lies  in  leadership.  If  new 
Industries  are  to  come  into  this  part  of  West 
Virginia,  the  leaders  of  those  Industries  will 
look  first  to  see  If  the  local  people  have  pro- 
vided the  necessary  leadership  at  that  level 
to  meet  the  problems  of  this  area. 

In  short,  if  it  is  feasible — and  this  Is  some- 
thing only  you  alone  can  decide:  no  State 
office  can  decide  It  for  you — a  new,  equitable 
means  of  flxianclng  your  school  system  should 
be  worked  on,  so  you  could  point  to  your 
schools,  and  mean  it  when  you  say,  "There 
are  our  schools  for  our  children,  built  with 
our  money.'' 

The  matter  of  o\ir  children's  education  Is 
nobody's  responsibility  but  our  own.  And 
we  must  grasp  it.  Educational  excellence  in 
West  Virginia  today  Is  ours  alone  to  develop. 
And  no  one  will  deny  that  the  quality  of 
West  Virginia's  educational  system  Is  our 
key  to  opportunity,  and  the  key  to  this 
State's  brightest  days. 

So  the  leaders  of  all  of  our  conununltles 

not  Just  Ravenswood.  not  Just  Ripley— must 
ask  ourselves,  "Are  we  doing  enough?" 

And  only  we  can  answer  that. 

What  we  need  Is  Insight  and  foresight. 
This  means  the  ability  to  stand  up  and  say 
things  that  may  not  be  popular  with  100 
percent  of  the  people.  It  means  speaking 
the  hard  truth,  althoxigh  It  may  warp  the 
delicately  woven  threads  of  political  Ideas 
and  prejudices. 

It  bolls  down  to  a  p\rre  and  simple  Interest 
In  politics,  government,  and  public  affairs, 
and  I  use  the  terms  synonymoxisly. 

All  too  often,  when  someone  mentions 
politics,  everyone  runs  for  cover  Into  his  own 
little  corner,  as  if  a  plague  had  hit  the 
countryside. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  the  political 
system  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have  of 
getting  things  accomplished.  It  has  been 
In  existence  since  this  country  came  Into  ex- 
istence. It  pwoduced  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  and  Kennedy.  And 
today,  more  and  more  people  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  the  affairs  of  political  life 
because  thla  Is  the  outlet  for  new  ideas  and 
the  vehicle  far  placing  these  ideas  before 
the  public. 

President  Kennedy  was  fond  of  pointing 
out  that  mothers  may  still  want  their  sons 
to  grow  up  to  be  President,  but  according 
to  a  famous  Oallup  poll  of  some  years  ago, 
some  73  percent  do  not  want  them  to  become 
politicians  In  the  process. 


I  would  remind  you  all  that  we  have 
pledged  excellence  In  State  government,  and 
that  we  want  to  attract  men  and  women  of 
highest  standards  to  conduct  our  genera- 
tion's most  important  business,  the  public 
business. 

And  if  you  have  an  interest  In  our  genera- 
tion's most  Important  business — and  l"m 
siire  you  do — we  will  welcome  you  and  your 
ideas  to  build  a  stronger  State. 

Let  me  say  In  closing  that  Kaiser  Aluml- 
nuia  has  proven  its  dedication  to  our  State 
over  the  past  decade,  and  enriched  the  cul- 
tural economical  and  educational  stance  of 
the  enth-e  Ohio  Valley  by  Its  presence. 

Now,  we  have  to  work  together  to  improve 
our  State  and  to  reach  its  goals. 

In  so  doing,  we  must  recognize  that  lead- 
ership on  the  community  level  is  our  great- 
est strength.  We  must  accept  the  challenge 
to  provide  that  leadership,  whether  It  be  in 
Ravenswood  or  Harper's  Ferry;  in  Chester 
or  Bluefleld. 

And  in  so  doing,  we  can  work  together  for 
a  better  road  system.  And  I,  as  Governor, 
will  devote  myself  to  that  goal. 

We  can  work  together  for  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities. And  I,  as  Oovernor.  will  aim  for 
the  day  when  no  man  is  without  a  Job. 

We  can  work  together  to  continue  our  pur- 
suit of  educational  excellence.  And  I  re- 
main committed  to  that  goal. 

And  the  same  spirit  that  brought  Kaiser 
Aluminum  to  Ravenswood  and  national  rec- 
ognition to  Ripley's  Foiu-th  of  July  can 
build  the  best  employment,  road,  and  edu- 
cational system  In  the  entire  State  of  West 
Virginia  right  here  in  Jackson  County. 

Remarks  by  T.  J.  Ready,  Jr.,  President, 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.,  at 
Kaiser  Appreciation  Dinner.  Ravenswood, 
W.  Va.,  October  14,  1965 

Governor  Smith.  Mayor  Moore,  Mayor  Jor- 
dan, members  of  the  county  court,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentleman.  It  Is 
a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  acknowledge,  on 
behalf  of  Kaiser  Aluminum,  the  demonstra- 
tions of  appreciation  and  goodwill  expressed 
today  by  officials  representing  the  State,  the 
county,  the  cities  of  Ravenswood  and  Ripley, 
and  the  business  community.  It  is  gratify- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  to  hear  one's  organiza- 
tion accorded  this  kind  of  testimonial. 
Speaking  for  the  some  3,000  men  and  women 
who  operate  the  Ravenswood  Works  and  for 
the  thousands  of  other  Kaiser  Aluminum 
employees  located  around  the  country  and 
throughout  the  free  world,  we  thank  you 
all  for  this  recognition. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  has  always  had  greot 
faith  In  the  future  of  this  State  and  of  its 
people.  We  have  continuously  Invested  In 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  Ravens- 
wood Works  since  we  originally  announced 
Its  construction  here  10  years  ago.  In  so 
investing,  we  have  demonstrated  our  con- 
tinuing belief  that  West  Virginia  is  a  reliable 
and  economic  location  for  major  industrial 
production  facilities. 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  continue  to 
protect  yoiir  favorable  business  climate,  and 
that  under  the  able  guidance  of  your  Gov- 
ernor, congressional  delegation,  legislature, 
and  other  dedicated  public  officials,  you  will 
seek  further  means  of  encouraging  the  fruit- 
ful partnership  of  business.  Industry,  and 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia. 

Together,  we  can  look  with  real  satisfac- 
tion on  the  many  physical  changes  that  have 
taken  place  here  during  the  past  10  years. 
The  extent  of  this  progress  struck  me  today 
as  I  toured  the  county.  The  evidence  is  all 
around  us.  I'm  told  that  the  population 
has  increased  by  more  than  a  third. 

Per  capita  Income  In  1954  was  $1,106,  one 
of  the  lowest  in  West  Virginia.  It  now 
stands  at  $2,482,  the  second  highest  of  West 
Virginia's  55  counties. 
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These  changes  have  created  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  the  people  of  Jackson 
County. 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  that  I  could 
describe  to  you  In  the  short  time  we  are 
together  here  the  great  changes  that  are 
also  taking  place  In  our  business  and  In 
Industry  as  a  whole  In  the  United  States  and 
In  the  free  world.  Some  of  these  changes 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  operations  here 
at  Ravenswood  and  upon  the  welfare  and 
the  prospects  of  our  employees. 

The  outstanding  new  factor  with  which 
we  all  must  deal  today  is  the  serious  impact 
of  increasing  competition  upon  our  busi- 
ness— competition  from  other  producers  and 
fabricators  in  the  United  States;  competition 
from  similar  organizations  in  other  parts  of 
the  free  world,  and  competition  for  the  es- 
tablished aluminum  markets  which  comes 
Increasingly  from  other  materials. 

Competition  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  price, 
quality  and  range  of  product  and  service, 
including  promptness  of  shipment  and  re- 
liability In  the  meeting  of  customer  sched- 
ules. The  ability  to  compete  In  any  of  these 
categories  Is  determined  largely  by  the  qual- 
ity of  plant  operations — high  efficiency  and 
low  production  costs  to  yield  an  adequate 
profit  at  competitive  prices;  careful  handling 
and  processing  to  Insure  highest  product 
quality,  and  topnotch  delivery  perform- 
ance to  meet  the  schedules  of  our  customers. 
The  most  skilled  management  group  and 
the  most  modern  and  efficient  equipment 
cannot  accomplish  these  objectives.  The  im- 
portant ingredient  Is  people.  The  contri- 
bution of  employees  In  this  chain  of  factors 
determines  the  quality  of  the  product,  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  kind  of  service 
we  can  give  our  customers.  Only  through 
a  Joining  together  of  management,  equip- 
ment and  employees  will  the  Ravenswood 
works  be  able  to  maintain  its  place  In  an 
Increasingly  competitive  business  picture  as 
one  of  the  world's  largest  aluminum  pro- 
duction and  fabricating  establishments. 

Speaking  for  management.  I  can  say  that 
we  have  every  intention  of  making  Ravens- 
wood works  the  top  plant  In  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  50  domestic  and  28  ovearsea  facilities. 
Our  overall  objective  Is  for  Ravenswood  to 
become  known  as  the  Industry's  most  reliable 
source  of  aluminum  sheet  and  plate  products 
of  the  highest  quality.  We  have  here  all  the 
makings  to  accomplish  this  goal — modern 
plant  buildings,  the  latest  In  equipment,  and 
capable  workers.  In  short,  biggest  and  best 
Is  the  image  we  have  for  Ravenswood  works. 
But  leadership  does  not  happen  all  by  it- 
self. We  will  all  have  to  contribute.  The 
truth  Is  that  In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  not 
the  company  that  Is  In  competition  with 
other  companies,  but  the  employee — the  in- 
dividual employee  who  is  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  employees  of  other  plants  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  aluminum 
market  will  accept  fabricated  aluminum 
products  from  any  reliable  and  economic 
source.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  qualify 
as  such  a  source,  so  that  we  can  maintain 
and  expand  our  share  of  the  market  and 
continue  to  grow. 

For  there  Is  room  for  growth.  The  alu- 
minum Industry  Is  one  of  the  most  phenom- 
enal growth  Industries  of  all  time.  Since 
the  turn  of  the  century  It  has  doubled,  on 
the  average,  every  10  years,  which  represents 
an  annual  Increase  of  from  7  to  8  percent. 
The  Industry's  current  growth  Is  at  that 
rate,  or  better,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future — both  short  and  long  term — is  for  a 
continuation  of  this  rapid  growth. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  very  foundation  of  our 
American  economy — the  system  known  as 
the  free  enterprise  or  profit  system.  Like 
the  sunlight  and  the  good  air  we  breathe, 
It  is  something  many  of  us  accept  without 
much  thought,  often  without  really  under- 


standing the  great  importance  of  the  profit 
incentive  in  our  lives.  Certainly,  as  busi- 
nessmen, government  leaders,  and  citizens, 
we  should  all  be  doing  more  about  further- 
ing such  understanding. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  profits  are  what  make 
our  tomorrows. 

Tomorrow's  jobs  are  dependent  on  today's 
profits.  We  all  know  that  more  Job  op- 
portunities have  to  be  created  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  prosper  as  a  country  and  as  a 
State.  In  Kaiser  Aluminum,  for  example, 
it  takes  a  substantial  investment  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars — enough  money  to 
start  a  sizable  business — for  every  single 
name  on  our  payroll.  Furthermore,  alter 
the  initial  Investment  Is  made  and  a  plant 
is  operating,  today's  rapid  rate  of  ob- 
solescence— the  result  of  great  technological 
progress— makes  it  necessary  to  continue  to 
invest  money  In  the  plant  to  replace  and 
upgrade  equipment.  It  is  necessary  to  do 
this  to  keep  abreast  of  industry  progress. 
We  have  already  made  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  investment  here  at  Ravenswood, 
and  we  expect  to  continue  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  over  the  years  ahead.  Industry 
needs  adequate  profit,  therefore,  not  only 
to  provide  the  original  investment,  but  also 
to  keep  Its  facilities  at  peak  production  ef- 
ficiency. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from  to  create 
and  maintain  new  jobs?  There  is  only  one 
place  it  can  come  from — that  is  from  the 
profits  of  successful  business  enterprise. 
We  must  always  be  in  a  position  to  persuade 
Investors  and  financial  institutions  to  place 
their  funds  in  our  securities.  There  Is  only 
one  way  to  persuade  them  to  do  this,  and 
that  is  to  offer  the  expectation  of  greater 
profit  by  investing  in  our  securities  rather 
than  in  other  Investments  of  equal  safety. 

And  while  we  are  mentioning  the  need  for 
utmost  industrial  efficiency  to  meet  com- 
petitive pressures,  let  us  remember  that  not 
only  business  is  competitive.  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  are  in  competition  too.  West 
Virginia's  State  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  various  Industrial  development 
groups  In  the  State  know  just  how  serious 
that  competition  Is.  While  the  department 
of  commerce  and  the  Industrial  development 
groups  are  trying  to  sell  the  advantages  of 
West  Virginia  to  Industry,  15,000  other 
groups  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
other  cities  and  areas  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  extent  that  West  Virginia  and 
Jackson  County  succeed  in  such  effort,  the 
result  will  be  more  payrolls,  more  businesses, 
more  p>eople,  better  homes,  better  schools, 
and  improved  cultural  opportunities — all 
supported  by  a  broader  tax  base.  There  will 
be  jobs  to  keep  West  Virginia's  children  in 
West  Virginia,  and  something  left  over  to 
grow  on.  It's  that  "something  left  over  to 
grow  on"  that  may  very  well  be  said  to  be 
West  Virginia's  profit. 

As  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a 
moment  about  young  people  and  education. 
In  1920,  H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  "Outline  of  His- 
tory," wrote  that  "human  history  becomes 
more  and  more  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe."  Unless  we  educate  our 
children,  we  will  lose  the  peace  by  default 
through  lack  of  technological  skill  or  Ig- 
norance of  political  philosophy.  In  these 
times,  there  are  other  things  that  require 
education  and  understanding,  too.  And  they 
Include  the  competitive  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  our  country. 

This  system  Is  eminently  worth  preserving, 
If  only  because  none  other  has  worked  so 
well,  so  long,  for  so  many. 

The  danger  of  losing  this  system,  through 
erosion.  If  you  please,  Is  another  race,  as 
Wells  wrote,  "between  education  and  ca- 
tastrophe." We  can  do  our  part  here  in 
Jackson  County  and  In  all  of  West  Virginia 
to  protect  our  way  of  life  by  giving  our 
children  the  education  that  Is  theirs  as  a 
right. 


Kaiser  Aluminum  stands  ready  to  support 
any  effort  that  will  help  further  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  all  young  people.  We 
go  on  record  pledging  our  cooperation  to  the 
partnership  that  started  here  10  years  ago. 
We  are  steadfast  in  our  desire  to  assist  In  the 
continued  Improvement  of  the  social  and 
economic  climate  of  this  county  and  its 
people — remembering  at  all  times  that  a 
business  can  only  meet  Its  social  responsi- 
bility if  It  Is  in  business — and  that  It  can 
only  stay  In  business  by  meeting  its  profit 
responsibility. 

I  have  said  that  "profits  make  our  to- 
morrows"— but  It  is  up  to  each  of  us  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  economic  and 
social  climate  of  Jackson  County  and  West 
Virginia  for  those  tomorrows.  Let  us  con- 
tinue our  partnership  in  this  objective. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you,  the  citizens 
of  Jackson  County  and  West  Virginia,  for 
this  testimonial  of  good  will  and  for  your  al- 
ways gracious  hospitality. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  day  in  Jackson 
County  today. 

Jackson  County's  Years  of  Chance,  1955- 
65:  One  Man's  Personal  Report  on  What 
Happens  When  Heavy  Industry  Moves 
into  a  Rural  West  Virginia  County 

(By  Phil  Pourney) 

(Note. — Mr.  Fourney  is  editor -manager  of 
the  Ravenswood  News  and  is  the  current 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Press  Asso- 
ciation. He  moved  to  Jackson  County  in 
June  1955  Just  as  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chem- 
ical Corp.'s  giant  facility  was  being  built. 
For  this  story  he  was  asked  to  describe  the 
area  as  he  first  knew  it,  and  to  note  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Jackson  County 
during  the  past  decade.  Because  he  is  more 
intimate  with  the  circumstances  In  Ravens- 
wood Itself,  much  of  his  article  deals  with 
that  community — although  the  facts  pre- 
sented can  be  extended  across  the  county  to 
a  large  degree.) 

I  arrived  In  Ravenswood  in  June  1955,  to 
run  the  town's  weekly  newspaper — which 
had  closed  Its  doors  and  ceased  publication 
a  month  before. 

Two  blocks  of  red  brick  and  painted  metal 
buildings  stretched  down  either  side  of 
Route  2,  which  was  Just  about  to  be  paved 
for  the  first  time  above  and  below  Ravens- 
wood. A  single  movie  house  and  a  few 
taverns  offered  the  town's  night  life.  There 
were  no  Intersection  traffic  lights,  few  intact 
sidewalks  or  curbs,  and  parking  meters  had 
Just  been  added  to  the  town's  business 
district. 

The  residential  section  of  the  towij  was 
characterized  by  old  homes,  some  of  them 
graceful  reminders  of  a  more  prosperous  past. 
Stately  trees  lined  both  sides  of  the  streets. 

The  town's  native  population  consisted 
largely  of  older  people,  since  the  youngsters 
had  to  leave  to  find  Job  opportunities. 

Ravenswood  proper  covered  about  40 
square  blocks.  Nearly  half  a  mile  of  open 
field  separated  Ravenswood  from  the  small 
residential  community  of  North  Ravenswood. 

Except  for  rural  routes,  there  were  no 
postal  carriers  in  Ravenswood  in  1955.  Tlie 
town  owned  and  operated  Its  own  electric 
and  water  systems. 

And  this  was  the  way  Ravenswood  had 
been  for  the  past  50  years.  While  a  portion 
of  its  support  came  from  the  railway  and 
a  pottery,  the  larger  portion  was  derived 
from  the  agricultural  districts. 

Then  came  Kaiser  Aluminum.  About  the 
time  I  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  first  of 
some  9,000  construction  workers  began  to 
apF>ear.  Housing  was  a',  a  premium.  There 
were  no  motels. 

Ufe  in  Jackson  Ccunty  in  1955  was  truly 
a  rural  life. 

But  today,  Jackson  County's  economy  is 
b-sed  primarily  on  Industry.  Some  3,500 
people  are  employed  at  the  aluminum  plant. 
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The  annual  payroll  Is  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $23  million.  The  county  boasts  a  new 
41-bed  hospital  (In  Ripley),  a  remodeled 
courthouse  which  givea  the  appearance  and 
space  of  a  new  structure,  a  vastly  expanded 
youth  center  at  Cedar  Lakes,  a  modern  shop- 
ping center,  and  many  enlarged  and  remod- 
eled business  housec.  New  homes  are  every- 
where. Where  once  there  were  farms,  today 
there  are  housing  developments. 

The  transformation  f-om  the  rural  life  to 
the  industrial  life — while  not  yet  complete — 
has  been  an  intense  experience.  There  have 
been  problems,  of  course;  but  In  balance 
the  picture  is  extremely  rosy. 

While  statistics  are  quite  dull,  they  some- 
times tell  a  story  more  effectively  than  any 
other  means.  Let's  keep  them  to  the  bare 
essentials,  but  consider  'he  change  in  the 
past  decade : 

In  the  summer  of  1955,  the  population  of 
Ravenswood  was  nearly  1,200;  this  year  that 
figure  stands  at  5.000 

Ravenswood's  school  enrollment  was  759  in 
1954;  last  year  it  reached  2.185. 

In  effect,  the  presence  of  Kaiser  has  meant 
to  Ravenswood  the  superimposition.  on  a 
community  of  less  than  1,200  people,  of  the 
populations  of  three  more  towns  of  the  same 
size.  Your  imagination  doesn't  have  to 
stretch  very  far  to  enable  you  to  see  what 
this  kind  of  growth  in  such  a  short  span 
means  in  terms  of  utilities,  government  serv- 
ices, retail  trade  and  all  the  rest. 

In  fact,  school  facilities  became  so  over- 
taxed that  Kaiser  Aluminum  In  1957  built 
a  modern  20-classro.»m  elementary  school  in 
Ravenswood  and  has  since  leased  It  to  the 
county  board  of  education  for  $1  per  year. 
When  a  converted  apartment  building  had 
to  be  purchased  for  school  use.  Kaiser  again 
put  up  the  money  and  now  leases  this  facility 
for  $1  per  year  to  the  county. 

But  Kaiser's  Inauence  has  not  been  limited 
to  Ravenswood  alone.  Less  than  one-third 
of  their  employees  live  in  Ravenswood. 
Nearly  half  commute  to  work  from  ovitslde 
the  county. 

Yet,  with  Just  1.800  of  their  employees  liv- 
ing In  Jackson  County,  look  at  the  economic 
Impact  Kaiser  has  had  upon  the  county  in 
the  past  10  years: 

Total  population  has  climbed  from  about 
15,400  m  1954  to  approximately  20.000  this 
year. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  has  risen 
from  $27  million  to  more  than  $62  million 
last  year. 

The  school  population  has  gone  from  3,600 
In  1954  to  5,700  in  1965. 

Per  capita  Income  In  1954  was  $1,106.  one 
of  the  lowest  in  West  Virginia.  It  now  stands 
at  $2,482.  second  highest  of  West  Virginia's 
55  counties. 

Retail  sales  in  Jackson  County  amounted 
to  $8.2  million  In  1954;  In  1963.  they  stood 
at  $14  4  million. 

In  Ravenswood  today,  that  half-mile  of 
field  that  used  to  separate  the  old  town  from 
North  Ravenswood  has  been  filled  in  with 
houses,  apartments,  and  a  shopping  center. 
For  half  a  mile,  virtually  every  structure 
standing  has  been  built  since  1956. 

The  town  that  ICf  years  ago  was  a  little 
river  town  of  1.200  Is  now  a  bustling  com- 
munity of  5,000  •  •  •  with  more  church 
socials.  PTA  meetings,  teas,  Little  League 
baseball  games,  dances,  and  you  name  it, 
than  the  average  married  couple  can  keep 
up  with. 

With  all  these  impressive  figxires.  what 
could  possibly  be  wrong  In  Jackson  County? 
Let's  explore  some  of  our  problems. 

We're  a  one-industry  county.  If  things 
go  slack  In  the  alumlniun  business  and  the 
plant  has  to  lay  off  people,  there's  no  steel 
mill,  no  chemical  plant,  no  auto  factory  to 
take  up  the  slack. 

Because  of  this,  groups  in  both  Ripley  and 
Ravenswood  have  become  active  in  the  past 
12  months  to  attract  new,  small  industries. 
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Leaders  in  both  communities  have  learned 
they  must  go  out  and  sell  their  sites,  must 
offer  local  financial  help  in  order  to  attract 
comp>anie8  which  will  boost  the  economy. 
Even  Kaiser  realizes  the  necessity  of  diversi- 
fied industry,  and  is  currently  conducting  a 
campaign  to  attract  another  major  industry. 
It  has  distributed  a  brochure  offering  for 
sale  some  of  its  prime  Ohio  River  acreage 
to  a  major  Industrial  concern.  This  has 
resulted  in  negotiations  for  property  with 
at  least  two  major  manufacturers. 

Development  of  Interstate  77  from 
Kanawha  County  is  opening  up  housing 
sites — particularly  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Jackson  County — for  workers  in  Kanawha 
Valley  factories  who  prefer  rural  living.  The 
movement  of  such  people  to  Jackson  Coimty 
has  the  economic  impact  of  adding  another 
industry  here. 

Oiu-  school  program  Isn't  what  it  should 
be.  For  that  matter,  this  is  one  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's major  handicaps  In  attracting  new  in- 
dustry. In  order  for  the  county — or  the 
State — to  effect  a  transition  to  a  new  and 
broader  economic  base,  our  schools  must  help 
the  potential  labor  force  to  acquire  new 
skills. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Jackson  County's 
school  population  has  strained  every  resovuce 
of  our  educational  program.  Our  school 
buildings  have  become  too  small  for  the 
large  classes  they  must  house  despite  a  $2.5 
million  building  program  in  1959;  our  trans- 
portation system  has  become  overburdened; 
our  teaching  load  has  Increased.  But  our 
per  capita  pupil  expenditiu-e  has  not  kept 
pace.  Acd  the  registered  voters  of  our  county 
have  been  unwilling  to  provide  additional 
taxes  to  meet  the  need  of  an  expanded  in- 
structional program. 

The  school  situation  has  deteriorated  so 
badly  that,  in  desperation,  the  people  of 
Ravenswood  have  formed  an  educational 
foundation  to  supplement  their  local  school 
program.  While  county  taxpayers  continue 
to  vote  down  excess  school  levies,  patrons  of 
Ravenswood  schools.  Including  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num, voluntarily  contribute  $115,000  an- 
nually to  upgrade  the  local  system. 

Ravenswood's  approach  Is  not  a  permanent 
solution  to  a  pressing  problem  •  *  •  it 
simply  is  a  measure  to  Insure  that  Its  stu- 
dents receive  a  topflight  education  whUe 
people  of  the  county  wrestle  with  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  Its  school  system  adequately. 

We're  too  sectional.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
the  people  of  Ravenswood  have  opposed  those 
things  the  people  of  Ripley  wanted  •  •  • 
and  vice  versa.  Or,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
two  towns  could  get  together  (as  they  did  on 
the  most  recent  school  issue),  the  people  of 
the  county  have  been  opposed. 

This  sectionalism  has  deterred  the  growth 
and  well-being  of  the  county's  two  towns 
and  of  the  county  itself.  Instead  of  co- 
operating to  attract  new  ind\istry,  one  town 
has  thwarted  the  other's  changes.  Instead 
of  working  together  for  capable  government 
leaders,  one  area  has  opposed  the  other.  In 
instance  after  instance,  sectionalism  has  de- 
terred progress. 

Again,  as  with  the  problem  of  schools, 
Jackson  County  is  not  alone  with  this  prob- 
lem. This  matter  of  sectionalism  and  undue 
rivalry  Is  common  to  most  sections  of  the 
State,  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  han- 
dicaps of  progress. 

But  here  the  problem  Is  being  exposed  for 
what  it  is,  and  leaders  In  the  county  now 
are  working  vigorously  to  bring  unity  and 
progress.  Last  spring  the  people  of  Ravens- 
wood and  Ripley  got  together  on  the  pro- 
posed school  improvement  program  and  gen- 
uinely worked  together.  This  month,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  two  towns  are 
cosponsoring  an  appreciation  dinner  for 
ECaiser  Alimilnvun — simply  to  say  they're 
happy  to  have  such  a  fine  Indiistry  and 
would  like  to  work  together  as  a  team  for  a 
brighter  tomorrow. 


Jackson  County  has  been  the  most  looked 
at,  written  about,  surveyed,  and  studied  place 
In  the  State  this  past  decade.  While  our 
achievements  these  past  10  years  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  fabulous  publicity  we've  re- 
ceived, our  growth  has  indeed  exceeded  most 
every  area  of  the  Mountain  State. 

Jackson  County  today  is  a  nice  place  to 
live  and  work.  There  is  opportunity.  There 
is  a  future — a  bright  one. 

We  still  have  but  one  movie  house  and 
only  a  few  more  taverns  in  Ravenswood 
There  stUl  Isn't  the  night  life  you  picture 
when  you  think  of  Pittsburgh,  Washington, 
or  Charleston.  A  majority  of  the  stately 
trees  remain.  Modern  hoiising  dots  the 
landscape.  There  are  more  and  more  Jobs 
for  the  young  folks,  but  not  enough  even  yet. 

Planning  has  been  good  and  most  Gov- 
ernment services  and  utilities  are  adequate 
and  can  be  expanded  as  the  need  increases. 
Our  crime  rate  is  low.  We  have  little  water 
pollution  and  even  less  air  pollution. 


Report  on  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOIWFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
quantity  and  quality  were  one  and  the 
same  thing,  there  would  be  little  difficul- 
ty in  rating  the  accomplishments  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Certainly,  the  454  public  and  private 
bills  enacted  into  law,  the  16.882  meas- 
ures introduced,  the  460  rollcall  votes  and 
the  27,816  pages  of  House  and  Senate 
proceedings  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord are  impressive  statistics  by  them- 
selves. 

But  we  well  realize  that  legislative  ac- 
complishments are  not  properly  meas- 
ured by  the  page  or  the  pound,  and  that 
the  number  of  words  in  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  not  necessarily  an  accurate 
measure  of  its  importance  or  its  impact 
on  our  lives. 

What  we  need  are  more  significant 
yardsticks  to  give  us  a  better  picture  of 
what  happened  during  the  177  days  that 
Congress  was  In  session. 

One  of  these  meaningful  measure- 
ments, to  be  sure,  is  the  $119.3  billion  to 
be  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  July — 
the  largest  amount  ever  appropriated  by 
any  government  anywhere  for  any  pur- 
pose in  either  peace  or  war. 

We  realize  the  meaning  of  this  total, 
because  as  taxpayers  we  realize  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  this  bill  one  way 
or  another  sooner  or  later. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  payment 
we  will  have  to  make  for  some  of  these 
programs  so  recently  passed  into  law, 
and  the  date  due  for  collection  is  unfor- 
tunately not  very  far  away. 

Payment  will  be  made  in  freedom  as 
well  as  in  dollars.  To  some  extent,  each 
of  us  will  be  forced  to  give  up  a  part  of 
our  right  to  make  decisions  for  ourselves 
as  individuals  and  for  our  community  as 
members  of  it.  We  will  turn  that  free- 
dom, that  authority,  over  to  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Whether  the  benefits  from  these  new 
programs  are  worth  the  piice  we  must 
pay  is  something  which  each  of  us  must 
decide  and  determine  for  ourselves. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  some 
cases  the  price  is  going  to  be  high  and 
that  some  Federal  agencies  have  been 
given  massive  doses  of  power  and  au- 
thority in  areas  they  have  never  had 
such  power  before. 

Already,  there  are  serious  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  programs  en- 
acted into  law.  For  instance.  Congress 
refused  to  appropriate  funds  for  a  rent 
subsidy  program  which  it  had  authorized 
only  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

The  reason  for  the  cutoff  of  funds  was 
that  Federal  regulations  to  administer 
the  new  program  appeared  to  go  far  be- 
yond anything  Congress  had  intended 
and  would  have  amounted  to  virtual  dic- 
tation by  the  Federal  Government  on 
some  aspects  of  housing  in  our  local 
communities. 

Families  with  assets  to  up  to  $25,000 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  subsidies  of 
up  to  70  percent  of  their  rent  under  these 
new  guidelines.  This  certainly  would  be 
outside  the  category  of  assistance  to 
needy  families  envisioned  by  the  propo- 
nents of  tills  plan. 

REGRETS 

Also,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  offered  to  amend  its 
regulations  to  make  them  more  palata- 
ble. Instead,  it  has  simply  regretted 
that  the  regulations  were  made  public 
before  funds  for  the  program  were  ap- 
propriated and  when  it  would  have  been 
too  late  for  Congress  to  do  anything 
about  them. 

The  latest  warning  has  come  from  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  Sub- 
committee who  has  urged  Congress  to 
"stop,  look,  and  listen"  after  the  flood 
of  education  programs  urged  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress,  in  some  cases  with  little  com- 
mittee consideration  and  very  limited 
congressional  debate. 

Many  fear  that  conti'ol  of  the  funds 
and  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams gives  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  entirely  too  much  power 
over  local  school  districts. 

They  fear  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Will  become  the  virtual  dictator  of 
what  will  be  taught,  how  it  will  be 
taught,  and  who  will  teach  in  our 
schools. 

WrrHHOLO    rtTNDS 

Already,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  charged  with  attempting  to  with- 
hold $30  million  in  Federal  school  funds 
from  the  Chicago  school  district,  and 
has  tried  to  exert  similar  pressures  on 
school  districts  in  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco even  though  such  efforts  were  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  law. 

They  further  point  out  that  the  Office 
of  Education  has  grown  800  percent  in 
personnel  in  the  past  20  years,  while 
funds  administered  by  the  agency  have 
increased  7.000  percent  In  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Certainly  not  all  programs  passed  by 
Congress  this  past  year  have  been  auto- 
matic raids  on  our  freedom  or  our  wal- 
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lets.  Some  few  of  them,  such  as  the 
voting  rights  bill  and  the  removal  of 
Federal  excise  taxes,  have  had  just 
the  opposite  effect.  They  have  en- 
hanced and  extended  both  political  and 
economic  freedom  for  many  Americans 
who  previously  had  been  deprived  of 
their  fair  share  in  years  past. 

PRICE    OF   PROGRAMS 

It  will  be  up  to  each  of  us  to  determine 
whether  the  price  paid  in  freedom  and  in 
dollars  for  these  programs  was  worth  it 
in  benefits  received. 

To  comprehend  all  that  has  gone  on 
in  Congress  in  the  past  few  months  is  a 
difficult  task.  A  great  deal  will  depend 
upon  how  programs  are  administered, 
the  competence  of  those  responsiblesfor 
them  and  whether  or  not  they  are  re- 
sponsible public  servants. 

But  it  is  important  that  the  basics  of 
what  was  done  in  Congress  are  under- 
stood by  our  citizens,  because  they  will 
pay  the  bills  for  these  far-rcacliing  pro- 
grams. 

MAJOR    PROGRAMS 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
major  provisions  of  the  programs  con- 
sidered by  Congress  since  last  January 
and  give  those  I  represent  my  vote  on 
these  issues  and  my  reason  for  voting  as  I 

did. 

After  they  have  read  this  report,  I 
would  invite  them  to  write  me  at  Room 
2435,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  if  they  have  further  questions 
or  views  on  these  programs  or  my  posi- 
tion on  these  issues.  I  assure  them  that 
their  letters  will  receive  prompt  con- 
sideration and  attention. 

Following  are  the  issues,  how  I  voted 
on  them,  and  why: 

VOTING    RIGHTS 

Voted  "yes."  Implements  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  provides 
that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  either  national  or  local 
elections  because  of  race  or  religion. 
Provides  for  Federal  examiners  where 
there  are  indications  that  right  to  vote 
has  been  denied  by  local  units  of  govern- 
ment or  where  less  than  50  percent  of 
voting  age  population  voted  in  last 
presidential  election. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT 

Voted  "yes."  For  those  over  age  65, 
provides  hospital  care  program  Includ- 
ing inpatient  hospital  service,  post- 
hospital  and  outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ices. For  extra  $3  a  month,  provides 
doctor  and  surgeon  sei-vices.  home 
health  services,  ambulance.  X-ray. 
Benefits  start  July  1, 1966. 

Also  provides  7 -percent  average  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  plus 
increased  benefits  for  child  care,  blind, 
disabled,  needy  children.  Extends  bene- 
fits to  sons  or  daughters  of  recipients  to 
age  22  if  full-time  students,  lowers  bene- 
fit age  to  60  for  widows  or  workers  at 
reduced  monthly  amount.  Provides  so- 
cial security  coverage  for  physicians  and 
interns. 

ELEMENTARY    ArSJuiECONDAKY    EDUCATION 

Voted  "no"  on  final  passage  after  sup- 
porting more  equitable  distribution 
formula.  Provides  more  than  $1  billion 
annually  in  Federal  grants  to  elementary 
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and  secondary  schools.  Opposed  be- 
cause distribution  formula  gives  more 
money  to  richest  counties  rather  than 
to  poor  who  need  it,  because  State  edu- 
cational agencies  would  be  bypassed  in 
many  instances  and  Office  of  Education 
would  have  arbitrary  control  over  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  Because  of  com- 
plaints. House  Education  Subcommittee 
has  already  scheduled  hearings  next 
year  on  the  question  of  possible  Federal 
control  of  local  school  districts  under 
this  program. 

EXCISE   TAX   REDITCTIONS 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  for  ultimate 
repeal  of  all  Federal  excise  taxes  except 
for  special  purposes  such  as  highway 
trust  fund,  alcoholic  beverages  and  1  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  autos.  Provides  $4 
billion  in  cuts  on  such  items  as  autos. 
telephones,  furs,  jewelry,  appliances, 
general  admissions.  Most  items  reduced 
on  sliding  scale  before  outright  repeal 
of  tax. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  commimity 
service  program,  college  library  and  li- 
brary training  assistance,  assistance  to 
developing  institutions,  student  scholar- 
ships and  loans,  work-study  program 
extensions.  Proposal  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Teachers  Coit>s  was  killed  in  con- 
ference committee  after  being  added  in 
Senate. 

APPALACHIA 

Voted  "no."  Authorizes  $1.1  billion 
for  360  coimties  in  11  States.  Opposed 
because  emphasis  wrongly  placed. 
Eighty  cents  out  of  every  dollar  provided 
would  go  for  highway  construction, 
while  only  2  cents  would  go  for  vocational 
retraining  and  the  teaching  of  new  skills 
to  the  unemployed.  Roads  without  job 
skills  for  unemployed  would  be  meaning- 
less. 

OMNIBUS    HOUSING    ACT 

Vot2d  "yes"  on  House  passage.  Voted 
"no"  when  Senate  version  containing 
rent  subsidies  came  back  to  House.  Au- 
thorizes $8.2  billion.  Establishes  rent 
supplement  program  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  portion  of  rent  to  low- 
and  middle-income  families.  Provides 
for  60,000  additional  units  a  year  of  Idw- 
rent  public  housing  for  4  years,  includ- 
ing rent  certificate  feature  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  single-family  housing. 

Provides  $2.9  billion  for  additional 
urban  renewal.  Increases  college  hous- 
ing authorization  by  $300  million  a  year. 
Authorizes  matching  grants  to  commu- 
nities for  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
Provides  grants  for  health,  recreational 
and  community  centers  under  poverty 
program. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    AMENDMENTS 

Voted  "no."  Doubled  authorization  of 
funds  for  poverty  program,  removed 
right  of  State  Governors  to  veto  pro- 
grams considered  undesirable.  Opposed 
because  of  progi-am  maladministration, 
political  patronage  of  appointments,  and 
because  1  in  19  OEO  staff  employees  had 
salaries  of  $19,000  a  year  or  better— the 
highest  ratio  of  any  Federal  agency. 
Pi-ograms  in  big  cities  too  often  serve 
politics  rather  than  poor.  What  is 
needed  Is  an  impartial  investigation 
rather  than  more  Federal  money. 
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RIGHT-TO-WORK    REPEAL 


Voted  "no."  Would  invalidate  State 
laws  guaranteeing  right  to  work  and 
banning  union  shop,  some  of  which  were 
adopted  by  votes  of  the  people  of  the 
States.  Passed  by  House  but  died  in 
Senate.  Opposed  repeal  because  it  would 
have  given  woi-ker  no  place  to  go  if  he 
were  blackballed  by  union.  Supported 
amendments  to  prohibit  union  dues  from 
being  used  for  political  purposes,  end 
to  racial  and  religious  discrimination  in 
labor  unions,  end  to  punishment  of  union 
members  for  exercising  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  but  which  were 
rejected  in  the  House. 

ARMED    SERVICE    PAY 

Voted  '"yes."  Provides  11-percent  pay 
increase  for  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
marines  to  meet  cost-of-living  hikes  and 
to  move  them  closer  to  comparable  pay 
with  industi-y  and  civil  service.  Pro- 
vides bonds  on  first  reenlistment  to 
Armed  Forces  member  who  is  designated 
as  having  critical  militaiy  skill. 

IMMIGRATION    ACT 

Voted  "yes."  Abolished  country  quota 
system  for  immigrants  and  replaced  it 
with  a  new  system  based  on  the  reuniting 
of  families  and  the  individual  merit  of 
each  applicant.  Sets  a  limit  of  170,000 
on  the  number  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  each  year,  exclusive  of 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  sets  a  limit 
of  120,000  on  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration. Provided  safeguards  from 
unfair  competition  and  lowering  of 
wages  and  working  standards  to  Ameri- 
can w^orkingman. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

Voted  "yes."  Extend  to  3  years  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  for  teaching 
facilities  for  training  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, public  health  personnel,  optome- 
trists, phaiTnacists  and  podiatrists.  Also 
extends  medical  student  loan  program. 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

Voted  "yes."  Limits  signs  on  inter- 
state and  primary  highway  systems 
within  660  feet  of  road  right-of-way  to 
directional  and  oflBcial  signs  and  which 
conform  to  national  standards,  except 
for  signs  listing  real  estate  on  property 
for  sale.  If  States  do  not  conform,  face 
loss  of  10  percent  of  highway  construc- 
tion funds. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    HOME   RULE 

Voted  "yes."  Provided  for  establish- 
ment of  locally  elected  government  for 
District  of  Columbia.  House  version 
called  for  Charter  Commission  to  draft 
city  charter.  Senate  called  for  Mayor- 
Commission  form  of  government.  Con- 
ference committee  will  attempt  to  recon- 
cile differences  for  further  action  by  Con- 
gress next  year. 

WATER    RESOURCES    PLANNING   ACT 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  for  establish- 
ment of  regional  water  basin  organiza- 
tions to  assure  adequate  water  supply  in 
future.  Provides  financial  assistance  to 
States  on  a  matching  basis  for  resources 
planning.  Authorizes  $11.5  million  a 
year  for  10  years. 

WATER    QUALITY    ACT 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  for  cooperative 
action  between  local,  State,  and  Federal 


governments  in  attacking  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Authorizes  $20  million  a  year  for  4 
years  for  grants  to  develop  demonstration 
projects  of  new  methods  of  controlling 
waste  discharges  from  storm  drains  or 
combined  storm  and  sanitai-y  sewers. 
Increases  dollar  limit  on  grants  for  sewer 
plant  construction.  Requires  States  to 
file  letter  of  intent  on  water  quality  con- 
trol to  receive  funds. 

ARTS    AND    HUMANITIES    ACT 

Voted  "no."  Provides  grants  to  States, 
organizations,  and  individuals  to  further 
creative  and  performing  arts  and  hu- 
manities. Opposed  because  it  estab- 
lishes art  czar  and  leads  to  official  art. 
As  in  France,  grants  would  go  to  those 
who  are  more  able  politicians  rather  than 
the  best  and  most  creative  artists.  In 
France,  every  major  painter  and  sculptor 
was  banned  from  official  exhibits.  Such 
artists  as  Rodin,  Renoir,  Van  Gogh  were 
forced  to  hold  own  exhibits  after  being 
criticized  by  official  art  circles. 

FARM    BILL 

Voted  "no."  Provided  price  supports 
and  subsidies  of  more  than  $2.4  billion 
to  farmers  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  rice, 
et  cetera.  Opposed  because  surplus 
stocks  now  at  $7  billion  and  program  has 
failed  in  past  years.  Now  1  Department 
of  Agriculture  employee  for  every  32 
farms  in  United  States.  Net  income  of 
farmers  standing  still  while  food  and 
clothing  prices  for  families  rising  be- 
cause of  artificially  high  prices  and 
higher  taxes  because  of  subsidies. 

SUGAR    SUBSIDIES 

Voted  "no."  Provides  subsidies  of  $90 
million  to  foreign  and  domestic  sugar 
producers  which  in  turn  raise  price  of 
sugar  to  Americans  to  almost  three  times 
world  market  price.  Testimony  revealed 
that  sugar  lobbyists  receiving  as  much 
as  $50,000  a  year  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
sugar  quotas  for  foreign  governments. 

MANPOWER   ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  extension  of 
Manpower  Retraining  Act  for  encourag- 
ing the  teaching  of  new  skills  to  those 
out  of  work  or  employed  at  unskilled 
labor.  Provides  assistance  of  $432  mil- 
lion to  States  to  establish  and  administer 
programs  and  provides  training  allow- 
ances for  those  enrolled. 

FOREIGN    AID 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  $3.1  billion  for 
continuance  of  overseas  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs,  including 
aid  to  Vietnamese.  Also  amends  Agricul- 
ture Trade  Development  Act  by  banning 
sale  of  surplus  foods  to  United  Arab  Re- 
public unless  President  determines  such 
sales  in  national  interest.  Increases 
Latin  American  housing  guaranties,  con- 
tinues limit  of  arms  aid  to  Africa,  directs 
use  of  foreign  currencies  rather  than  dol- 
lars wherever  possible. 

EMPLOYEE    SALARY    INCREASE 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  3.6-percent 
salary  increase  for  Federal  employees, 
based  upon  comparability  fonnula  with 
private  wage  increases. 

HEART,    CANCER,    STROKE 

Voted  "yes."  Establishes  3-year  pro- 
gram of  regional  cooperative  research. 


training,  education  and  demonstrations 
of  patient  care  in  fields  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke  and  related  diseases.  Au- 
thorizes grants  for  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  medical  programs. 
Authorizes  $340  million  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams. 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

Voted  "yes."  Authorizes  Federal 
grants  for  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  for 
community  mental  health  centers. 

PRESIDENTIAL    mABILITT 

Voted  "yes."  Proposed  constitutional 
amendment  provides  for  clear  lines  of 
authority  in  case  President  should  be 
unable  to  exercise  duties  of  office.  Also 
provides  for  filling  of  vacancy  of  office 
of  Vice  President  should  one  occur. 
Amendment  must  be  ratified  by  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  will  reconvene 
in  Januai-y  for  the  second  half  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  measure  of  its 
accomplishment  will  not  merely  be  the 
number  of  taxpayer-dollars  spent  on 
Federal  programs.  Spending  money, 
even  in  the  amounts  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government,  is  not  a  particularly 
difficult  task. 

What  is  difficult  is  solving  national 
problems  while  still  protecting  the  right 
of  our  citizens  to  self-determination. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind. 
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A  Report  on  the  1st  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress  by  Congressman  Tom  Curtis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 

report  on  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
adjourned  October  23,  1965.  The  other 
work  of  the  Congress;  namely,  conduct- 
ing oversight  over  the  actions  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
conducting  studies  on  which  to  base  fu- 
ture legislation  will  be  the  subject  of 
future  reports.  The  point  needs  to  be 
made  that  the  legislative  work  of  this 
session,  as  of  any  session,  is  largely  the 
result  of  committee  studies  and  deliber- 
ations which  have  occurred  in  the  pre- 
ceding Congresses. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  public's  at- 
tention directed  to  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress,  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  Congress'  overseeing  the 
manner  in  which  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  has  been  faithfully 
executing  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 
The  President  has  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  this  session  of  the  Congress  was 
the  most  productive  in  history.  I  dis- 
agree. It  followed  pretty  closely  the  rate 
of  activity  of  its  immediate  predecessors. 
Its  studying  for  future  legislation  was 
negligible  and  its  oversight  of  the  execu- 


tive was  pampering  rather  than  disci- 
plinary. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  a  period  In  our 
history  where  so  many  laws  already  on 
the  books  lie  unenforced,  so  many  laws 
inadequately  enforced,  and  so  many  laws 
actually  violated.  New  laws  have  been 
piled  one  upon  another  without  proper 
adjustments  to  the  old  laws. 

The  Congress  failed  not  only  in  Its 
oversight  duties,  but  it  failed  to  consider 
and  to  pass  recission  bills,  bills  to  re- 
scind the  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  the  President  was  not  using 
or  was  abusing. 

The  most  important  test  of  the  legis- 
lative activities  of  any  session  of  the  Con- 
gress lies  in  toting  up  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  legislation  and  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  old  programs.  Almost  every 
bill  the  Congress  passes  has  a  dollar  cost 
that  goes  with  it.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  must  not  also  evaluate  the  legislative 
activity  of  a  session  of  Congress  in  other 
ways  as  well.  It  is  to  say,  however,  that 
a  session  of  Congress  which  appropriates 
over  $100  billion  new  authority  for  the 
President  to  spend  from  the  administra- 
tive budget  is  far  from  a  do-nothing  Con- 
gress. The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  not  the  first,  tut  the  fourth.  Con- 
gress in  a  row  to  vote  over  $100  billion  in 
new  power  to  spend. 

This  points  up  the  "great  lie"  tech-^ 
nique  employed  in  public  discussions  of 
the  Congress.  The  previous  sessions  of 
the  Congress  were  not  "do-nothing" 
Congresses.  They  were  by  any  proper 
standards  very  active  Congresses;  the 
question  really  is.  were  these  "do-entirely 
too  much  Congresses  without  adequate 
study  and  deliberation?"  which,  in  my 
judgment,  they  were. 

It  also  points  up  the  further  inac- 
curacy in  referring  to  this  session  just 
finished  as  somewhat  miraculous.     The 
$100   billion   sessions   Immediately   pre- 
ceding this  session  performed  the  same 
kind  of  miracles,  voting  to  spend  more 
money  than  the  Federal  Government  was 
taking  in  and  making  up  the  difference 
by  printing   and  selling  more   Govern- 
ment  bonds.    Tlie   administration  has 
stated  that  this  session  of  the  Congress 
voted  $119  billion  new  authority  to  spend. 
Happily,     this     is     an     overstatement. 
Spending  power  in  this  context  relates 
to  the  "administrative  budget"— this  is 
the  budget  over  which  Congress  has  di- 
rect control  through  the  appropriation 
process  and  which  reUes  for  financing 
on  the  tax  revenues  and  selling  more 
Government  bonds.    However,  there  are 
two  other  Federal  budgets  with  which 
the  administrative  budget  is  frequently 
confused.    A  second  budget  relates  to 
the  administrative  budget  plus  the  so- 
called  trust  fund  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures.    The  trust  funds  such  as  social 
security,    civil    service    retirement,    the 
Federal  highway  program  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  administrative  budget  be- 
cause they  are  set  up  on  the  assumption 
that  the  revenues  and  the  expenditures 
in  each  trust  fund  are  in  balance  and 
that  any  surplus  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
tures goes  into  a  reserve  fund  earmarked 
for  the  purposes  of  each  trust  fund  alone. 
The  funds  do  not  go  to  general  revenue, 
the  administrative  budget  fund.     If  the 


authority  to  spend  trust  fund  revenues 
for  their  statutory  purposes  was  to  be 
included  In  the  administrative  budget, 
the     figure     for     new     spending     au- 
thority   granted   in   the   previous   con- 
gressional sessions  would  be  around  $140 
billion  and,  in  this  session,  close  to  $150 
billion,   not  $119   billion.     Actually  the 
administrative  budget  figures  for  new  ap- 
propriations for  the  present  and  ensuing 
fiscal  years  is  about  $110  billion,  not 
$119    billion.     It    would    correspond    to 
about  a  $105  billion  figure  voted  by  the 
previous  session   of   the  Congress,  one 
of  the  so-called  do-nothing  Congresses. 
Tlie  third  Federal  budget  is  one  in 
which  the  economists  are  particularly 
interested— the   total  cash  budget.    It 
consists   of    the    administrative    budget, 
the  trust  fund  budgets,  plus  other  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  other  expenditures  are  made  by  the 
many  varied  Federal  governmental  agen- 
cies and  somewhat  autonomous  Federal 
goveinmental  corporations.     These  ex- 
penditures and  revenues  require  no  new 
or  yearly  authorities  from  the  Congress. 
They  operate  under  permanent  laws  and 
only  become  a  drain  on  the  administra- 
tive budget  when  they  run  out  of  money, 
which  some  of  them  do  from  time  to 
time.    Add  another  $20  billion  to  the 
administrative  budget,  plus  trust  funds, 
and  we  get  roughly  the  total  impact  of 
actual  Government  spending — not  power 
to  spend— on  the  economy,  around  $150 
billion  for  this  present  fiscal  year — $100 
billion  from  the  admhiistrative  budget, 
$30  billion  from  the  trust  funds,  $20  bil- 
lion from  other  Federal  governmental 

operations. 

There  is  one  other  deceit  contained  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  figure  $119 
billion  was  announced  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  press  re- 
leases refer  to  the  $119  billion  power  to 
spend  as  if  it  related  to  this  and  future 
fiscal  years.  However,  one  of  the  first 
actions  taken  by  this  session  of  Congress 
in  January  was  to  vote  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation of  $4.5  billion  for  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  fiscal  year  1965. 
Which  ended  this  past  June  30— not  fis- 
cal year  1966,  which  began  July  1.  So, 
in  addition  to  deducting  certain  trust 
funds  which  the  President  included  in 
his  figure  of  $119  billion,  we  must  also 
deduct  this  $4.5  billion  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  to  get  a  figure  which  is  properly 
comparative  with  the  previous  $100  bil- 
lion "do-nothing"  Congresses. 

If  anyone  is  getting  the  impression 
that  the  Federal  Governments  account- 
ing system — or  systems — leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  he  is  entirely  correct. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  mention  all  of 
the  more  flagrant  examples  of  bad  ac- 
counting practices.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  if  a  certified  public  accountant  were 
to  advise  a  client  to  follow  the  Govern- 
ment's system  he  would  lose  his  license 
to  practice  and  probably  be  convicted  of 
fraud  and  put  in  jail.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  criticism  I  am  registering 
should  not  be  directed  solely  against  the 
Johnson  administration.  Regrettably, 
these  archaic  accounting  methods  have 
been  with  us  for  decades.  The  Federal 
Government  just  has  not  kept  pace  with 
modern     developments     in     accounting 


practices.  We  are  trying  to  deal  with  a 
$150  billion  a  year  Federal  Government 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century 
with  accounting  practices  which  were 
probably  outmoded  even  in  1910,  when 
we  were  dealing  with  a  $700  million  a 
year  Federal  C3rOvernment. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  no  excuse  for  those 
in  high  authority  to  deliberately  deceive 
the  people  by  juggling  the  various  figures 
and  budgets,  by  mixing  oranges  with 
apples  as  it  were.  It  certainly  behooves 
us  to  be  wary  about  putting  further 
strain  on  this  jerry  rig  system  until  we 
do  a  thorough  job  of  oveihauling  it. 
Much  of  this  overhauling  is  within  the 
powers  of  a  good  Executive  to  do  without 
congressional  reference. 

EXPENDITURES 

All  of  these  budgets  I  am  talking  about 
are  separate  and  apart  from  the  kind  of 
budget  the  householders  or  businesses 
are  concerned  about,  namely,  the  actual 
revenues  to  be  collected  and  money  to  be 
spent  in  a  current  fiscal  year.  These 
budgets  I  was  discussing  deal  with 
power  to  spend  granted  to  the  Execu- 
tive in  various  ways  by  the  Congresses. 
Whether  the  President  uses  the  power  to 
spend  he  has  been  granted  in  the  admin- 
istrative budget  is  another  matter. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1960— 
July  1,  1959 — President  Eisenhower  had 
$149.6  billion  power  to  spend — $76.8  bil- 
lion the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
was  asked  to  grant  him,  plus  $72.8  billion 
balance  left  over  from  actions  of  pre- 
vious congressional  sessions. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1961, 
President  Eisenhower  had  $151.2  billion 
power  to  spend— $79.4  billion  new  obli- 
gated authority  asked  from  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress  and  $71.8 
billion  carryover. 

For  fiscal  year  1962  the  comparable 
figures  for  President  Kennedy  asked  in 
Eisenhower  prepared  budget  from  1st 
session,  87th  Congress  were  $154.9  bil- 
lion, $30.9  billion  new  obligational  au- 
thority, and  $74  billion  carryover. 

In  1963.  $181  billion  for  President 
Kennedy — $99.3  billion  new  obligational 
authority  from  2d  session,  87th  Con- 
gress—actually exceeded  $100  billion — 
$81.7  billion  cari-yover. 

The  new  obligational  authority  are  the 
figures  the  Executive  estimated  he  would 
ask  Congress  for  as  set  out  in  his  Janu- 
ary budget  message  to  the  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  would  begin  in 
July.  The  actual  figures  Congress  did 
grant  to  the  Piesident  varied  upward, 
inasmuch  as  the  Presidents  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  programs  not  in- 
cluded in  the  administrative  budget  re- 
quests without  rescinding  old  programs. 
Furthermore,  the  Presidents  from  time 
to  time  underestimated  in  the  budget 
requests  the  amounts  that  certain  pro- 
grams set  by  law,  like  veterans  benefits, 
would  of  necessity  have  to  spend. 
These  are  the  type  of  items  which  appear 
in  the  deficit  appropriation  bills  which 
almost  all  of  the  Congresses  have  been 
asked  to  enact  early  in  their  sessions. 

In  1964,  $195.1  billion  for  President 
Kennedy— $107.9  billion  new  obliga- 
tional authority  from  1st  session,  88th 
Congress;  $87.2  bUUon  can-yover. 
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In  1965,  $194.2  billion  for  President 
Johnson — $103.8  billion  new  obligational 
authority  from  2d  session,  88th  Con- 
gress; $90.4  billion  carryover. 

In  1966,  $203.1  billion  for  President 
Johnson — $106.4  billion  new  obligational 
authority  from  1st  session,  89th  Con- 
gress; $96.7  billion  can-yover. 

In  1967,  the  anticipated  carryover  is 
$101.5  billion. 

An  important  figure  to  note  is  the  car- 
ryover vmspent  authorizations  enacted 
in  piior  years.  The  figure  has  grown 
in  7  years  from  $72.8  billion  in  fiscal 
1960  to  $101.5  billion  in  fiscal  1967 
projected  in  the  Presidents  budget  mes- 
sage of  January  1965,  to  this  Congress. 
This  increase  indicates  a  failure  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  re- 
view, for  rescinding,  programs  ah-eady 
on  the  books  which  may  be  obsolete,  ill- 
advised,  poorly  administered,  or  dupli- 
cating. It  also  demonstrates  the  extent 
to  which  the  Congress  has  defaulted  to 
the  President  in  its  most  important  fis- 
cal function;  namely,  to  exercise  its 
judgment  on  the  need  for  a  balanced 
cash  budget  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Presidents  to 
achieve  this  balance. 

So,  the  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation enacted  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress was  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$328  billion.  The  President  had  re- 
quested a  $329  billion  ceiling  based  upon 
an  expenditure  rate  for  administrative 
budget  items  for  fiscal  1966  of  $99.7 
bilhon  from  his  total  power  to  spend 
of  $203.1  billion.  This  figure  for  the 
debt  ceiling  was  based  upon  anticipated 
revenues  from  taxes  revised  upward  in 
May  to  $96.5  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  Congress  in  its  judgment  said  the 
expenditure  rate  should  be  $98.7  bil- 
lion, not  $99.7,  and  yet  it  rescinded  none 
of  the  excess  $203.1  billion  the  Presi- 
dent still  had  the  power  to  spend.  In- 
cidentally, the  President  stated  firmly 
in  respect  to  both  the  debt  ceiling  limi- 
tation and  the  big  Federal  excise  tax 
cuts  that  his  expenditure  and  revenue 
figures  were  updated  to  May  1965,  and 
contemplated  no  increase  in  expendi- 
tures because  of  either  the  stepped  up 
Vietnam  war  nor  the  Dominican  inci- 
dent. 

Our  current  fiscal  status  is  as  follows: 
Revenues  are  holding  up  as  anticipated. 
Expenditures  for  the  first  2  months  of 
fiscal  1966,  July  and  August  1965,  were 
quite  gratifying — $7,240  billion  and 
$8,900  billion.  This  indicated  an  ex- 
penditure level  for  the  full  year — aver- 
aging $8.1  billion  a  month — of  $97.2 
billion,  below  the  $99.7  billion — averag- 
ing $8.3  billion  a  month — estimate  in 
the  January  budget  message. 

However,  the  expenditures  for  Sep- 
tember 1965  are  very  alarming.  In- 
stead of  going  down  seasonably  a  bit 
as  they  usually  do,  they  rose  to  $9,452 
billion,  putting  us  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
well  over  $100  billion  expenditure  level 
for  the  administrative  budget  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history. 

If  this  continues,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
will,  the  cost  of  living  will  rise  even 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  been.  Creep- 
ing inflation  which  already  has  caused 
us  serious  problems  in  international  af- 


fairs in  our  imbalance  of  payments  and 
loss  of  gold,  and  in  our  domestic  affairs 
in  having  to  take  the  silver  content  out 
of  our  coins — debasing  our  currency — 
and  in  removing  some  of  the  gold  back- 
ing for  our  paper  currency,  will  stai"t 
moving  at  double  or  triple  its  6-year 
pace.  At  the  rate  it  presently  is  moving, 
the  cost-of-living  increase — consumer 
price  index — will  be  over  2  percent  this 
year,  compared  to  1.4  percent  last  year. 
To  the  Nation  this  means  a  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  over  $11  billion  and 
to  the  wage  earners  over  $8  billion,  in 
1  year.  This  will  further  damage  our 
balance-of-payments  situation  and 
weaken  us  internationally  because  in- 
flation tends  to  encourage  further  im- 
ports of  goods  and  services  from  abroad 
and  lessens  our  ability  to  export  and  sell 
our  own  goods  and  services  abroad.  This 
is  entirely  apart  from  the  damage  it  docs 
to  us  domestically  and  to  the  individual 
person,  particularly  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets.  Interest  rates,  too, 
will  continue  to  go  up. 

This  Congress  took  more  unfortunate 
steps  to  curtail  our  trade  and  private  re- 
li  tions  abroad  by  extending  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  and  fuither  hampering 
our  tourists  abroad.  The  President  went 
beyond  the  authority  the  Congress  had 
granted  to  him  by  imposing  what  he 
called  voluntary  agreements  to  restrict 
private  investment  abroad.  All  of  this 
was  done  as  a  reaction  to  the  serious  im- 
balance of  international  payments  and 
our  continued  loss  of  gold.  But  these 
actions  only  deepen  the  hole  we  are  in, 
over  the  long  run.  Nothing  was  done  by 
the  President  to  use  his  powers  to  cur- 
tail Federal  governmental  expenditures 
abroad  or  to  balance  our  own  Federal 
budget.  Quite  the  contrary — he  asked 
from  the  Congress,  and  received,  the 
power  to  spend  $4  billion  more  in  foreign 
economic  and  military  assistance  as  well 
as  to  add  S750  million  more  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  a  Federal 
agency  designed  to  lend  money  abroad. 
I  emphasize  the  word  "lend"  because  the 
terms  of  the  loans  are  even  more  liberal 
than  the  2 -percent  interest  loans  the 
Federal  Government  makes  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  The 
Congress  also  voted  to  increase  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  by  $1,035  billion,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  by  SI. 5  billion  a  year 
for  2  years,  a  total  of  $3  billion.  What 
is  incomprehensible  to  me  is  the  restrict- 
ing of  private  investment  abroad  which 
is  carefully  and  profitably  invested  and 
helps  both  us  and  the  countries  abroad 
and,  at  the  same  time,  expanding  gov- 
ernmental giveaway  progi*ams  which  the 
record  shows  are  putting  the  underde- 
veloped nations  further  in  the  hole. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECORD 

The  House  had  182  quorum  calls  and 
201  yea-and-nay  votes  this  session.  The 
yea-and-nay  votes  ai-e  what  the  public 
knows  as  the  record  votes,  the  votes 
where  the  Congressmen  answer  to  the 
call  of  their  names  by  responding  "aye" 
or  "nay."  It  is  the  record  votes  that 
become  the  basis  for  the  various  voting 
record  guides  put  out  by  different  lobby- 
ing  groups   and   political   organizations 


and  are  used — properly  so — in  the  elec- 
tion campaigns  of  the  Congressmen. 
They  also  become  the  base  for  evaluat- 
ing the  records  of  the  two  political  par- 
ties by  these  same  groups — so  many  Re- 
publicans voted  for  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  agricultural  surplus  being  sent 
to  Egypt,  so  many  Democrats  vote 
against,  for  example. 

However,  the  yea-and-nay  votes  are 
by  no  means  an  indication  of  what  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  the  Congress  be- 
cause most  measures  are  passed  by  voice 
vote.  Furthermore,  there  may  be  many 
record  votes  on  different  aspects  of  the 
same  measure.  There  may  be  a  record 
vote  on  whether  the  measure  will  be  con- 
sidered under  a  closed — gag — rule  or 
open  rule.  There  may  be  record  votes 
on  some  of  the  important  amendments 
added  to  the  original  bill — if  the  rule 
has  been  open  to  amendment  and  not 
closed.  There  may  be  a  record  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  "with 
instructions"  and  to  have  it  reported 
back  forthwith  with  an  amendment.  Or 
there  may  be  a  vote  on  what  is  called  a 
straight  recommittal,  back  to  the  com- 
mittee reporting  the  bill  for  further 
study.  Then  there  can  be  a  record  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended, 
whether  the  recommittal  motion  with  in- 
structions passes  or  fails.  Finally,  there 
can  be  record  votes  on  the  conference 
reports  wherein  the  House  version  of  the 
legislation  is  considered  by  the  conferees 
along  with  the  Senate  version  and  modi- 
fied so  that  a  con.mon  version  of  the  bill 
is  up  for  passage  before  both  bodies.  A 
vote  can  be  had  on  the  conference  report 
in  final  form  as  well  as  on  specific 
changes  made  to  the  original  House  ver- 
sion. Or  votes  can  be  had  on  sending  the 
bill  back  to  conference  with  instructions 
to  the  House  conferees  to  hold  fast  to  the 
House  version  on  a  specific  issue.  I  re- 
call a  few  years  ago  one  bill  had  over  14 
record  votes  taken  on  various  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  and  at  various  proce- 
dural points  on  its  way  to  passage. 

Inasmuch  as  most  groups  putting  out 
voting  guides  will  list  about  10  to  12 
recorded  votes  as  "key"  votes,  out  of  the 
average  100  recorded  issue  votes  taken 
in  a  session,  it  becomes  important  for  the 
voter  to  know  what  were  the  90-odd 
recorded  votes  which  the  group  did  not 
select  as  "key"  votes.  Furthermore,  the 
groups  putting  out  voting  guides  may 
select  only  one  of  the  several  different 
record  votes  taken  on  the  same  piece  of 
controversial  legislation,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear as  if  this  was  the  real  or  sole  crucial 
test. 

Equally  important  for  the  voter  to 
know  is  what  laws  were  enacted  without 
record  votes. 

Here  are  the  vital  statistics  on  all  legis- 
lation passed  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Out  of  16,882  total  measures  intro- 
duced in  the  Congi-ess,  3,084  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  13,798  in  the  House,  295  public 
bills  and  149  private  bills  became  law. 
With  a  total  of  295  public  bills  becoming 
law  only  88  had  recorded  votes  and,  of 
these  88,  44  were  recorded  as  unanimous 
or  nearly  unanimous.  Of  the  remaining 
44  measures  on  which  there  was  contro- 
versy, 40  had  suflBcient  controversy  so 
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that  the  two  political  parties,  or  sizable 
segments  in  both  parties,  made  a  parti- 
san issue  out  of  the  measure. 

In  other  words,  over  85  percent  of 
tlie  measures  passing  the  Congress  met 
with  the  accord  of  the  entire  Congress 
and  pi-obably  would  have  become  law 
whoever  was  President  and  whichever 
party  controlled  the  Congress.  This  is 
probably  average  for  most  Congresses. 

An  example  of  measures  receiving  a 
unanimous  or  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval by  record  vote  in  this  last  Con- 
gress are  the  following:  Amending  the 
Food  and  Cosmetic  Drug  Art  to  establish 
special  controls  for  depressant  and 
stimulative  drugs.  A  bill  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  programs  to  help  older  people, 
through  grants  to  the  States,  for  com- 
munity planning  and  services  for  train- 
ing. 

Amending  the  Manpower  Training 
Act — which  was  a  Republican  measure 
in  its  inception — passed  in  1962.  The 
Natural  Resources  Act,  control  over 
mailing  obscene  matters,  the  Foreign 
Services  Building  Act,  the  Presidential 
succession  resolution — amending  the 
Constitution,  amending  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Act,  amending  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  community  health 
services,  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act.  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
authorization  to  Defense  Department  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  et 
cetera,  extending  the  space  program,  ex- 
tending the  atomic  energy  program, 
amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
loan  insurance  for  Vocational  Trade  and 
Technical  Training  Act,  the  excise  tax 
reduction,  amending  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  Act,  assistance  in  train- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, an  act  to  prohibit  the  destruction 
or  mutilation  of  draft  cards,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Act.  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Of  course,  in  addition  there  were  the 
measures  wliich  were  not  put  to  record 
vote  because  no  one  was  seriously  op- 
posed to  them. 

It  is  important  to  have  this  context 
in  light  of  the  false  propaganda  which 
has  been  spread  that  the  Congress  is 
•fiEjhting"  or  is  unresponsive  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  that  Republicans  are  negative 
and  always  vote  against  measures.    Even 
in  respect  to  the  controversial  measures, 
controversial  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  or  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  a  large  part  of  the  law  finally 
enacted  has  been  the  result  of  congres- 
sional and  Republican  help,  even  though 
the  Republicans  might  still  end  up  vot- 
ing  against  the  measure.     A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  very  controversial 
medicare  issue.    Medicare  was  placed  in 
a  package  which  included  many  meas- 
ures to  improve  social  security,  includ- 
ing an  increase  in  benefits  by  7  percent 
to  keep  up  with  the  past  inflation  of  over 
8  percent.    These  changes  were  worked 
out  with  Republican   cooperation.     In- 
deed, many  of  the  changes  were  origi- 
nally suggested  by  Republicans.    Even  in 
the  medicare  pai-t,  which  Republicans  by 
and  large  thought  was  not  the  right  way 
to  assist  older  people  meet  their  health 


costs,  the  inclusion  of  nursing  home  care 
and  home  health  services  was  the  result 
of  Republican  suggestions  to  the  original 
Forand  bill  which  they  also  had  opposed. 
Once  the  matter  is  placed  in  this  con- 
text of  areas  of  agreement  then  an  eval- 
uation of  the  two  political  parties  or  of 
Congress  vis-a-vis  the  President  by  con- 
sidering the  areas  of  disagreement  is  in 
order. 

THE  AREAS  OF  DISAGREEMENT 

In  fiscal  policy  the  areas  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  parties  were  three. 
One,  the  Republicans  by  and  large 
sought  to  cut  back  appropriation  bills; 
the  Democrats  sought  to  increase  them 
even  beyond  the  President's  request  in 
a  number  of  instances. 

Second,  on  increasing  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  Republicans  sponsored  the  amend- 
ment in  committee  which  cut  back  the 
proposed  $329  billion  to  a  $328  billion 
ceiling.  Even  then  they  voted  against 
the  $328  billion  as  still  too  high  when 
the  matter  was  put  to  a  record  vote  in 
the  House. 

Third,  on  monetary  policy.  Most 
House  Republicans  voted  against  first, 
lowering  the  gold  reserves  behind  our 
currency,  and  second,  devaluing  our  sil- 
ver coinage. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  exten- 
sions of  Federal  governmental  lending 
abroad,  $750  million  additional  to  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  $3  billion  addi- 
tional to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Most  Republicans  also  voted  against  the 
$1  billion  additional  to  the  International 
Monetai-y  Fund.  Their  reasons  were, 
first,  the  Presidents  failure  to  balance 
our  own  domestic  budget  resulting  in 
continued  loss  of  gold  and  devaluing  our 
currency  and  further  inflation;  second, 
the  restriction  placed  on  private  invest- 
ment abroad;  third,  the  backward  steps 
being  taken  in  our  international  trade 
policies;  and  fourth,  the  failure  to  re- 
evaluate oui-  total  foreign  aid  program 
including  Public  Law  480,  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  surpluses.  To  put  this 
in  context,  it  must  be  realized  that  Re- 
publicans have  supported  these  basic 
programs  in  the  past  and,  indeed,  were 
the  innovators  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  food  for  peace  as  preferable 
to  outright  grants  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  Republicans  opposed  agricultural 
sui-pluses  going  to  Egypt  and  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  the  Sugar 
Act,  and  some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  the 
United  States-Canadian  Auto  Treaty. 
They  also  opposed  the  extension  of  and 
broadening  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  designed  to  restrict  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  The  Republican  broad  af- 
flrmative  policy  covering  these  areas  is 
trade,  not  Government  subsidies  or  aid, 
and  where  trade  is  inappropriate,  loans, 
not  grants,  and  when  loans  are  inappro- 
priate, grants  under  well-defined  guide- 
lines and  sound  programing. 

DOMESTIC  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  Appa- 
lachia  road-building  program,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, the  extension  of  the  so-called  Eco- 


nomic Opportunities  Act — the  poverty 
program,  the  so-called  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act — accelerated  Public  Works 
Act — for  several  reasons:  First,  all  are 
poorly  drafted;  second,  they  are  dupli- 
cating; third,  they  are  heavily  involved 
in  spoils  politics  and  logrolling;  fourth, 
they  badly  weaken  instead  of  encourage 
local  and  State  governments  and  private 
and  church  welfare  programs;  fifth,  they 
miss  their  mark  by  keeping  people  on 
welfare  or  putting  them  in  "make  work" 
issues  instead  of  putting  them  on  their 
own  feet;  and  sixth,  their  cost-benefit 
ratios  are  excessive.  Note,  however,  the 
Republicans  supported  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
which  they  originally  conceived,  and  vo- 
cational and  technical  training  and  most 
features  of  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
education  and  research  programs,  -^he 
Republicans,  joined  by  some  congres- 
sional Democrats,  proposed  tax  credit 
programs  in  lieu  of  direct  Federal  spend- 
ing programs  to  accomplish  these  de- 
sii-ed  goals.  However,  the  administration 
has  taken  a  negative  position  on  these 
proposals. 

MEDICARE 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  medicare 
part  of  the  Social  Security  Amendment 
Act  while  strongly  supporting  most  of  its 
other  features.  The  Republicans  had 
helped  to  develop  and  pass  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  arjd  stood  ready  to  improve  it  as  a 
soundfer  method  of  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  aged. 

HOUSING 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  moderate 
income  housing  subsidy  bill  for  obvious 
reasons — moderate  income  people  can  do 
a  better  job  of  getting  good  housing  for 
themselves  than  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Republicans  point  out 
the  mess  that  has  been  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  housing  for  low- 
income  people.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
urban  renewal  program  which  they  de- 
veloped has  been  perverted  through  un- 
believably poor  administration  into  a 
program  which  itself  is  now  subject  to 
much  legitimate  criticism. 

The  Republicans  opposed  the_creation 
of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  The  title  is  a 
misnomer  because  it  does  not  bring  to- 
gether under  one  department  all  Federal 
activities  in  housing  or  in  urban  affairs 
which  was  the  primary  justification  ad- 
vanced by  its  promoters.  Furthennore. 
if  the  President  was  doing  an  adequate 
administrative  job.  much  of  the  ineffi- 
ciencies, redtape.  and  duplications  could 
be  eliminated  without  congressional 
action.  Congress,  indeed,  has  been  re- 
miss in  its  lack  of  oversight  and  not 
calling  the  President  to  task  for  the 
inefficiencies  that  exist.  Finally,  the 
creation  of  this  Department  was  de- 
signed by  some  to  deliberately  bypass  the 
State  governments.  Municipalities  are 
creatures  of  the  States.  Where  a  metro- 
p>olitan  area  covers  several  States,  bistate 
or  tristate  agencies  can  be  created — by 
Act  of  Congress  under  the  constitutional 
powers  specifically  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  power  has  been  exercised 
in  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  metropoli- 
tan areas,  such  as  the  Missouri-Illinois 
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bistate  authority  for  the  St.  Louis  me- 
tropolis but  only  with  the  involvement 
of  the  State  governments. 
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EDUCATION 

Most  education  measui'es  were  devel- 
oped and  passed  with  bipartisan  support. 
The  Republicans  did  seek  to  substitute 
their  tax  credit  education  programs  for 
the  administration's  direct  expenditure 
programs,  but  when  their  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  they  supported  the  modified 
administration  bill.  However,  they  op- 
posed and  sought  to  eliminate  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Teacher  Corps.  Most 
of  the  education  measures  passed  by 
this  Congress  were  not  innovations,  but 
extensions  and  developments  of  existing 
programs. 

THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILX 

This  measure  was  developed  with  bi- 
partisan support  and  would  have  been 
proposed  and  ^^assed  whoever  was  Presi- 
dent and  whichever  party  controlled  the 
Congress.  However,  the  Republicans  did 
seek  to  have  their  proposal  adopted.  I 
think  it  was  a  stronger  measure  than  that 
of  the  administration.  Certainly  it  was 
a  much  fairer  measure  and.  therefore, 
one  which  would  have  received  much 
more  cooperation  from  the  southern  com- 
munities which  were  primarily  affected. 
A  Republican  sponsored  measure  to  ex- 
tend the  bill  to  include  vote  frauds  was 
adopted  in  spite  of  opposition  from  many 
big  city  Democrats  in  the  north. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY  BILL 

Again,  here  was  a  measure  which 
would  have  been  proposed  and  passed 
whoever  was  President  and  whichever 
party  controlled  the  Congress.  Like  the 
voting  rights  bill,  it  had  been  under  con- 
gressional study  for  sometime  and  was 
ripe  for  legislative  action.  The  primary 
matter  reaching  an  issue  on  a  recorded 
vote  was  the  so-called  McGregor  amend- 
ment, which  applied  quotas  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  in  a  manner  comparable 
to  the  quotas  set  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  my  judgment,  this  act  has 
been  much  overstated  and  misrepre- 
sent. It  is  not  the  liberalizing  bill  that 
has  been  advertised.  If  anything,  the 
control  of  immigration  has  been  turned 
over  to  our  national  labor  leaders  as  the 
administration  is  presently  set  up.  How- 
ever, something  had  to  be  done  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impressions  held  abroad 
about  our  immigration  laws,  and  the  new 
law  is  a  workable  one. 

ELIMINATING    SECTION     14(b)     FROM    THE    TAFT- 
HARTLET  ACT 

This  passed  the  House  by  a  very  close 
vote.  221  ayes  to  203  nays.  As  a  result 
of  the  House  studies  and  debate,  the 
matter  has  been  held  up  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  written  extensively  on  the  issues 
involved  here,  so  I  will  not  discuss  it  fur- 
ther. Obviously  many  congressional 
Democrats  had  to  join  the  Republicans 
to  have  such  a  high  negative  vote. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  omnibus 
agriculture  bill  for  many  reasons,  the 
inclusion  of  the  bread  tax  being  one  of 
the  most  publicized.  Very  few  people  fail 
to  agree  that  our  agricultural  programs 
need    major    overhauling.     This    major 


overhaul  still  awaits  action  and,  regret- 
tably, Congress  has  not  been  studying 
the  issues  with  assiduity. 

Republicans  opposed  the  Tobacco 
Price  Support  Extension  Act.  Tobacco 
agriculture  is  probably  more  controlled 
by  Government  than  any  segment  of  ag- 
riculture. For  many  years  it  was  pointed 
to  as  the  ideal  of  farm  programs.  Now 
the  long  range  ill  effects  of  the  political 
decision-making  process  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  marketplace  process  is  being 
spelled  out  for  all  of  us  to  see,  even  the 
tobacco  grower. 

There  was  a  mixed  vote  by  parties  on 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Advertising  and 
Labeling  Act.  I  think  a  very  poor  job 
was  done  in  this  matter  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

An  interesting  issue  developed  in  the 
extension  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  a  small  commu- 
nity government  dealing  with  a  big  pow- 
erful agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This,  although  becoming  an  issue  of  rec- 
ord vote,  was  not  developed  along  party 
lines. 

The  Republicans  largely  opposed  both 
th  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  as  well  as  the  act  creating  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  differ  with  us  would  have 
the  people  believe  we  are  against  art  and 
culture.  Prom  our  standpoint  we  op- 
posed these  two  pieces  of  legislation  be- 
cause we  are  for  art  and  culture.  We 
do  not  believe  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  political  mechanism  into  these 
areas  benefit  art  and  culture  in  the  long 
loin. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

This  bill  serves  as  a  good  example  of 
tlie  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, rather  than  Republicans  against 
Democrats.  Of  course,  the  proponents 
of  the  President's  bill  sought  to  have  the 
people  believe  this  was  a  case  of  Repub- 
licans and  southern  Democrats  alining 
to  defeat  the  President's  proposals. 
However,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  where 
this  allegation  is  made,  the  record  vote 
serves  to  point  up  the  inaccuracy.  In  ad- 
dition, in  this  instance  Congressman 
SisK,  of  California,  a  well  established  lib- 
eral, offered  the  congressional  substitute 
which  pa.ssed  the  House  in  lieu  of  the 
President's  proposal. 

Congressional  reapportionment  and 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  are  other 
measures  which  did  not  have  the  dis- 
agreement centered  on  differences  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  but,  rather,  differ- 
ences between  segments  of  both  parties, 
although,  because  of  what  was  felt  to  be 
improper  pressures  interfering  with 
proper  study  and  deliberation  by  the 
President,  most  Republicans  opposed  his 
version  of  how  to  get  our  highways 
beautified.  The  Federal  pay  raise 
was  another  example  of  disagreement 
between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  In  this  in- 
stance I  supported  the  President.  I 
thought  It  important  to  hold  to  the 
President's  wage-price  guidelines,  al- 
though I  have  been  very  critical   over 


the  years  of  the  failure  to  get  Federal 
wages  increased,  particularly  in  a  high- 
cost  area  like  St.  Louis.  We  still  do  not 
have  a  good  system  of  Federal  job  re- 
classification and  increased  remunera- 
tion for  Federal  employees  who  work  in 
high-cost  areas.  We  are  way  behind  the 
employment  practices  of  many  of  our 
private  companies. 

Four  procedural  points  came  to  a  rec- 
ord vote  which  require  some  comment. 

First.  To  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
Federal  court  judges.  I  thought  the 
House  behaved  badly  in  making  an  is- 
sue here  because  of  its  disapproval — 
which  I  share,  to  a  large  degree — of  some 
of  the  recent  controversial  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

The  Congress  waived  two  statutory  re- 
quirements which  Republicans  opposed, 
I  thought,  with  very  good  reason. 

Second.  To  pennit  General  McKee  to 
maintain  his  military  position  and  yet 
be  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Author- 
ity. The  law  requires  the  FAA  be 
headed  by  a  civilian. 

Third.  To  permit  a  film  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  for  foreign 
propaganda  to  be  shown  in  the  United 
States.  The  law  governing  the  USIS 
specifically  states  that  no  films  or  other 
materials  prepared  for  foreign  propa- 
ganda be  released  for  domestic  propa- 
ganda. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment should  be  required  to  give  to 
the  Congress  the  names  of  the  temporai-y 
postal  employees  supposedly  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  lower  income  groups  to 
assist  in  fighting  the  war  on  poverty. 
This  was  a  matter  I  was  amazed  to  find 
the  administration  opposing,  including 
Democratic  leaders  of  Congress.  Quite 
clearly  Congress,  as  well  as  the  public, 
should  have  this  information  and  all  In- 
formation like  it.  To  do  otherwise  In- 
vites corruption  and  other  improper  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive.  This 
is  an  example  of  what  I  meant  when  I 
referred  to  the  Congress  failing  in  its 
oversight  function,  and  actually  pamper- 
ing, instead  of  disciplining,  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

Finally,  there  was  the  procedural  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  issue  of  unseating  the 
Mississippi  Congressmen.  The  House 
looked  very  bad  taking  up  a  matter  in 
September  which  should  have  been  de- 
cided in  February.  Whatever  one  might 
feel  about  the  issue  itself,  the  failure  to 
grant  a  timely  and  thorough  hearing  to 
these  who  felt  they  had  a  grievance  hits 
at  the  heart  of  representative  govern- 
ment. If  the  Congress  does  not  maintain 
itself  as  a  forum  for  people  with  griev- 
ances to  be  heard,  then  indeed  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  complain  if  the  people  toke  to  the 
street  with  these  grievances.  However, 
such  action  means  that  law  and  order  it- 
self have  broken  down,  and  this  spells  the 
failure  of  government  itself,  that  is,  gov- 
ernment by  laws,  not  government  by  men. 
Now  I  would  conclude  with  this  obser- 
vation. If  you  will  look  over  the  legisla- 
tion which  has  become  law  this  year,  you 
will  note  that  in  spite  of  the  propaganda 
to  the  contrary,  most  laws  are  extensions 
of  existing  programs  or  modifications  of 
them.  The  only  real  innovations  were 
the    culmination    of    years    of    study; 
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namely,  medicare,  the  Immigration  Act, 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  debas- 
ing of  our  currency  and  coinage  and  the 
restriction  of  private  Investment  abroad 
are  innovations  all  right  but  the  result  of 
temporizing,  rather  than  of  deliberation. 
The  drift  toward  further  infiation  and 
international  economic  difficulties  will 
continue  as  the  trend  to  increase  and 
extend  Federal  programs,  not  so  much 
from  introducing  new  ones,  continues. 
Medicare,  it  is  true,  will  sorely  test  the 
payroll  tax  on  which  all  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  workmen's 
compensation  are  based. 

The  differences  between  the  two  polit- 
ical parties  and  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  primarily  differ- 
ences of  degree.  All  are  interested  in  ad- 
vancing peace,  prosperity,  freedom,  and 
justice.  The  arguments  lie  over  how  we 
best  do  this  for  the  long  pull.  No  one  is 
surely  all  right  or  all  wrong.  Through 
.study  and  debate  we  can  best  give  us  the 
right  decisions  over  the  long  pull.  This  is 
what  representative  government  can  pro- 
vide, but  to  provide  it  the  people  as  well 
as  their  representatives  must  take  part  in 
the  study  and  debate  and  not  be  diverted 
from  this  difficult  task  by  either  arm 
twisting  or  demogoguery. 

I  hope  this  little  summary  will  assist 
to  some  degree  in  furthering  the  study 
and  deliberative  process. 


The  United  Nations  After  20  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
convocation  of  the  College  of  Idaho  at 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  This  gathering  of  con- 
cerned faculty  members  and  students 
shared  our  interest  in  International  co- 
operation expressed  in  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  International  Cooperation 
Year  and  the  continued  development  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  my  remarks.  I  attempted  to  review 
the  silent  strengths  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  Its  20  years  of  existence,  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future  role  of  the  U.N. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  my  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oi"dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UwrTED  Nations  After  20  Years 
(Address  by  Senator  Church) 
This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  United  Nations.  As  if  in 
celebration,  the  U.N.  has  presented  the  world 
with  a  very  special  birthday  gift — a  truce 
In  the  dangerous  war  between  Pakistan  and 
India. 

Such  accomplishments  account  for  the 
continuing  respect  which  most  Americans 
hold  for  the  United  Nations.  We  thought  it 
wholly  appropriate,  for  example,  that  so  emi- 
nent a  citizen  as  Adlal  Stevenson,  twice  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States, 


should  serve  as  our  Ambassador  at  the  U.N. 
And  we  found  ourselves  In  general  agree- 
ment with  Arthur  Goldberg,  when  he  gave  up 
a  coveted  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order 
to  become  Stevenson's  successor. 

Fortunately,  this  esteem  for  the  United  Na- 
tions is  widely  shared  by  the  foremost  figures 
of  the  world.  The  recent  visit  to  the  U.N. 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  is  Indicative.  As  the  first 
Catholic  Pope  ever  to  Journey  to  the  New 
V/orld,  Paul's  mission  was  the  cause  of  peace, 
but  his  commitment  was  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  when  Pope  Paul  delivered  his 
historic  message.  I  was  struck  by  the  fervor 
of  his  plea  for  peace,  and  by  the  strength 
o.  his  endorsement  of  the  United  Nations. 
Not  only  did  he  call  it  the  "last  hope  of  con- 
cord and  peace,"  but  he  described  it  as  "a 
bridge  between  peoples"  helping  "to  hasten 
their  economic  and  social  progress." 

The  dream  of  an  international  organization 
that  would  function  as  global  guardian  of 
the  peace,  was  first  envisioned  by  a  great 
American  President.  Surveying  the  senseless 
carnage  of  the  First  World  War.  Woodrow 
Wilson  recognized  how  desperately  mankind 
needed  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  among 
nations.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  that 
the  victors  should  establish  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  which  the  vanquished  might  also 
repair,  where  all  sovereign  states  would  act 
in   concert  to  keep   the   peace. 

But  the  victors  of  the  First  World  War  fell 
apart  almost  as  soon  as  the  guns  fell  silent. 
Wilson's  dream  was  subverted,  not  so  much 
by  the  Allied  Governments  with  whom  we 
fought,  as  by  our  own,  wlien  the  U.S.  Senate 
refused  to  sanction  American  participation 
in  the  League. 

It  was  left  to  another  generation  of  Amer- 
icans, under  the  leaderslilp  of  another  great 
President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to 
fashion  from  the  wreckage  of  the  Second 
World  War  a  successor  to  the  League  that 
was  finally  to  secure  the  participation  and 
support  of  our  own  Government. 

Originally,  at  San  Francisco  in  1945,  we 
constructed  the  United  Nations  upon  the 
great  alliance  which  was  winning  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  In  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  victors,  united  in  war  by  a  common 
enemy,  would  remain  united  afterward,  we 
entrusted  the  peacekeeping  power,  not  to 
the  General  Assembly  where  all  countries 
were  to  be  equally  represented,  but  to  the 
Security  Council,  where  the  Big  Five  would 
have  permanent  seats,  each  equipped  with  a 
built-in  veto.  Our  vision  was  of  a  Pax  Vic- 
torum,  where  peace  would  be  maintained  by 
the  United  States,  acting  in  concert  with 
her  allies,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  veto  was 
to  guarantee  that  no  policeman's  club  would 
be  raised  to  enforce  the  peace,  except  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  Big  Five. 

Looking  back  on  those  euphoric  days,  one 
wonders   how   so    infirm   an    infant   as   the 
United  Nations  could  ever  have  received  so 
auspicious  a  christening.     We  supporters  of 
the  U.N.,  then  and  now,  bear  a  responsibility 
for  having  oversold  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple.    From    the    outset,    we    should    have 
stressed    that    the    U.N.    itself    lacked    the 
power  to  preserve  world  peace,  having  neither 
the  means  to  finance  its  own  operation  nor 
to  impose  its  will;  that  the  Security  Council 
could  only  act  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  its  permanent  members,  the  Big  Five;  that 
the  General  Assembly  could  pass  resolutions, 
but  could  not  enforce  them;   that  the  U.N. 
was  not,  in  any  sense,  a  world  government, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  described  as  the 
-Parliament    of    Man."      Consequently,    we 
should  have  emphasized  that,  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  protecting  our  national  Interests, 
the  U.N.  could  be  no  substitute  for  our  own 
Armed  Forces,  our  nuclear  deterrent,  our  re- 
gional  alliances,   or   our  mutual   assistance 
programs  abroad. 


Having  said  all  this,  we  could  then  have 
endorsed  the  United  Nations  for  realistic 
reasons — as  a  useful  instrument  through 
which  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world 
might  strive  to  build  better  procedures  for 
achieving  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes;  as  the  one  forum  that 
could  hold  out  the  promise,  as  it  grew  in 
strength  and  stature,  of  ultimately  replacing 
todays  rule  of  violence  with  tomorrow's 
rule  of  law. 

If,  following  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
we  had  made  this  kind  of  factual  case  for 
our  entry  into  the  United  Nations,  I  believe 
the  American  people  would  not  have  been 
left  to  nurse  the  exaggerated  expectation 
that  the  U.N.  would  prove  a  panacea  for 
peace.  Then,  perhaps,  the  failures  of  the 
U.N.,  which  were  bound  to  come,  would  not 
have  loomed  so  large.  Much  disillusion- 
ment could  have  been  avoided.  And  fewer 
today  would  be  the  voices  attracted  to  that 
mindless  chant:  "Get  the  United  States  out 
of  the  U.N.,  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the  United 
States."  For  once  the  United  Nations  is 
seen  in  its  proper  light,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  it  has  accomplished  so  little,  but  that 
it   has   accomplished   so  much. 

First  of  all,  it  somehow  managed  to  sur- 
vive the  precipitous  breakup  of  the  wartime 
alliance  which  had  pasted  it  together.  As 
cold  war  enmity  divided  the  victors  into  two 
camps,  the  Security  Council  was  quickly 
manacled  by  the  use  of  the  veto.  But  most 
of  the  member  countries  were  determined 
that  the  U.N.  should  not  be  rendered  impo- 
tent so  quickly,  and  they  found  a  way,  within 
the  charter,  to  upgrade  the  role  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  U.N.  remained  relevant 
after  all,  as  a  sentinel  for  peace. 

Nevertheless,  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  that 
the  cold  war  might  limit  the  United  Nations 
to  the  function  of  a  sounding  board  for  the 
smaller  countries,  and  a  convenient  meeting 
place  where  the  channels  of  communication 
could  be  kept  open  for  the  use  of  the  major 
powers  in  periods  of  crisis.  Indeed,  the  U.N. 
has  played  a  most  useful  role  in  this  respect. 
I  recall,  In  1949,  while  we  were  airlifting  sup- 
plies into  blockaded  Berlin,  how  informal 
talks  began  between  our  U.N.  representative, 
Philip  Jessup,  and  the  Soviet's  Jacob  Malik, 
In  the  U.N.  diplomats'  lounge.  In  this  cas- 
ual setting.  Malik  first  hinted  that  Moscow 
might  be  willing  to  end  the  blockade,  and 
here  the  talks  were  pursued  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  that  result. 

Even  more  dramatic  was  the  mediating 
role  of  the  U.N.  during  the  dread  Cuban  mis- 
sile showdown  of  1962.  The  Russian  veto 
could  not  prevent  the  Security  Council  from 
serving  as  a  stage  on  which  the  ynlted 
States  could  tellingly  present,  before  the 
assembled  nations  of  the  world,  indisputable 
evidence  of  Soviet  mendacity,  thus  helping 
to  galvanize  world  opinion  behind  the 
audacious  action  President  Kennedy  had 
announced.  The  good  offices  of  the  U.N. 
then  served  to  bring  our  former  Ambassador, 
the  late  Adlal  Stevenson,  and  John  J. 
McCloy,  into  continuing  contact  with  Soviet 
envoy  Kuznetzov,  for  negotiations  in  which 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
U  Thant,  played  a  vital  part.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  once  summed  it  up  this  way: 

"At  a  critical  moment,  when  the  nuclear 
powers  seemed  to  be  set  on  a  collision  course, 
the  Secretary  General's  intervention  led  to 
the  diversion  of  the  Soviet  ships  headed  for 
Cuba  and  interception  by  our  Navy.  Tliis 
was  an  Indispensable  first  step  In  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  mere 
existence  of  an  impartial  office  which  could 
perform  such  a  service  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  at  such  a  time,  is  no  small  asset  to  the 
human  race." 

So  it  has  happened  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, while  not  performing  Its  intended  role 
as  policeman  for  the  victors,  has  served  as 
their  mediator  instead,  helping  in  this  way 
to  keep  the  cold  war  from  turning  hot. 
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Though  nuclear  suicide  has  thus  far  been 
averted,  the  brushflre  wars  have  not,  and 
these  peripheral  struggles  will  continue  to 
endanger  the  uncertain  stability  which  tenu- 
ously rests  upon  the  present  nuclear  stale- 
mate. In  dealing  with  these  flareups,  the 
UN.  has  developed  a  role,  not  confined  to 
mediation,  but  extending  to  active  involve- 
ment as  a  kind  of  fire  brigade. 

It  started  in  Korea  In  1950,  where  force 
was  Invoked  under  the  U.N.  flag  to  defend  a 
member  state  against  invasion  from  without. 
To  be  sure,  most  of  the  troops  were  American 
and  South  Korean,  and  all  were  under  U.S. 
command,  but  the  fact  that  the  operation 
was  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  did  entail  token  forces  from  a 
host  of  other  countries,  undoubtedly  helped 
to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  away  from  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  U.N.  auspices  did  much"  to 
mobilize  world  opinion  against  the  aggres- 
sion, to  a  degree  that  American  unilateral 
action  never  could  have  accomplished. 

The  limited  participation  of  the  U.N^  in 
the  Korean  war  led  it  to  become  centrally 
involved  as  the  principal  fireman  in  snuffing 
out  the  fighting  at  Suez  in  1956.  This  time 
a  way  was  found  to  set  up  a  U.N.  command, 
with  troops  furnished  by  the  smaller  mem- 
ber nations,  whose  mission  It  was  to  restore 
peace  and  order  along  the  Gaza  strip.  The 
presence  of  these  Impartial  sentinels  to  patrol 
the  seething  boimdary  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  proved  acceptable  to  both  countries, 
and,  enabled  the  French  and  British  to  dis- 
engage without  disgrace.  U.N.  forces  still  re- 
main in  Gaza,  where  they  have  been  success- 
ful, thus  far,  in  preventing  any  new  eruption 
along  this  uneasy  border. 

The  biggest  fire  brigade  operation  yet  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  Nations  occurred  in 
tile  Congo.  Here  again,  the  Intervention  of 
the  U.N.,  at  the  request  of  the  Congolese 
Government,  was  indispensable  to  restor- 
ing order  out  of  a  chaos  which  threatened 
to  engulf  all  of  central  Africa.  Had  we  gone 
in  alone  to  do  this  Job,  as  some  of  our  shrill 
UN.  critics  advocated,  I  daresay  we  would 
find  ourselves  today  in  the  same  bottomless 
quagmire,  faced  with  the  same  dreary  i>ros- 
pects,  with  which  we  are  In  truth  confronted 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Since  the  Congo,  the  TJ.N.  has  played  a 
vital  part  In  arranging  a  cease-fire  in  both 
Cyprus,  and  as  mentioned  earlier,  in  the 
India-Pakistan  war  over  Kashmir.  In  nei- 
ther of  these  situations,  do  we  now  have  a 
guaranteed  peace,  but  the  chances  for  avoid- 
ing further  bloodshed  have  been  brightened 
by  the  persistence  of  the  United  Nations. 

Wherever  the  U.N.  has  acted  as  a  world 
policeman,  we  have  found  our  own  national 
Interests  well  served.  Several  months  ago, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  advocated  that 
we  enlist  the  help  of  the  U.N.  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  moves  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  since  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  notable  peacemaking  succeses  of  the 
U.N.,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  contain  a  lesson 
that  we  should  not  overlook.  The  U.N.  has 
no  race,  creed,  or  color;  It  is  as  varied  in 
its  composition  as  the  117  countries  that 
now  make  up  Its  membership.  The  U.N. 
bears  no  onus  for  ever  having  engaged  in 
colonialism  or  Imperialism;  it  lacks  the  in- 
trinsic power  to  menace  even  little  coun- 
tries, and  so  it  is  neither  feared  nor  dis- 
trusted by  them.  Finally,  the  U.N.  is  a 
genuine  International  organization  which 
does  not  separate  the  "have"  countries  from 
the  "have  nots,"  the  big  from  the  small,  the 
strong  from  the  weak,  the  developed  from 
the  undeveloped,  the  capitalist  from  the  So- 
cialist, or  even  the  Communist.  It  has  re- 
fused to  become  the  handmaiden  of  any 
particular  alinement  or  Ideology, 

If  experience  proves  anything  at  all,  it  is 
that  upheaval  among  the  black,  brown,  and 


yellow  peoples,  now  emerging  in  their  own 
right  throughout  Africa  and  Asia,  is  not 
likely  to  be  assuaged  for  long  through  the 
unilateral  Intervention  of  any  white  nation. 
The  empires  which  Western  power  could 
not  hold,  that  power  cannot  now  pacify. 
But  because  the  United  Nations  has  proved 
itself  to  be  theirs,  as  well  as  ours,  it  can 
often  play  the  role  of  'honest  broker"  and 
even  that  of  the  welcome  policeman  on  the 
beat,  when  violence  breaks  oat  within,  or 
between,  countries  which  were  so  recently 
the  restive  possessions  of  the  Western  World. 

One  cannot  appreciate  the  full  scope  or 
significance  of  the  United  Nations  without 
a  look  at  its  work  to  Improve  living  stand- 
ards. The  widening  gap  between  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor,  which,  in  the  main, 
separates  those  countries  of  predominantly 
white  population  from  the  colored,  lies  like 
a  time  bomb  beneath  our  superficial  efforts 
to  preserve  stability  and  peace.  Unless  this 
gap  can  be  held  In  check  and  then  narrowed 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  time  may  come  when 
the  ideological  differences  dividing  the 
Western  World  will  be  swept  aside,  as  the 
affluent  white  nations  Join  common  cause 
against  the  looming  specter  of  racial  war. 

To  avoid  this  catastrophe,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  at  work,  helping  to  channel  both 
know-how  and  capital  from  the  rich  Indus- 
trial countries  to  the  poor  undeveloped. 
Of  every  20  U.N.  employees.  17  are  engaged  In 
these  progrrms  of  social  progress  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Tlirough  the  U.N.'s  World 
Health  Organization,  tropical  diseases  are 
under  relentless  attack — malaria  is  about  to 
be  eradicated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Various  U.N.  agencies  are  making  loans 
and  technical  guidance  available  to  promote 
monetary  stability  and  long-range  economic 
development — the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  technical 
assistance  program,  and  the  Special  Fund. 

As  for  our  own  foreign  aid  program,  noth- 
ing gives  us  greater  trouble  than  trying  to 
reconcile  our  belief  that  Improving  living 
standards  abroad  is  a  goal  in  Itself,  which 
ultimately  serves  our  national  interest,  with 
the  awkwardness  of  extending  American 
grants  and  loans  to  countries  engaging  in 
policies  that  we  regard  as  unfriendly.  This 
is  not  only  hard  for  the  American  people  to 
understand;  it  is  equally  incomprehensible 
to  the  recipient  governments.  Our  own  peo- 
ple conclude  that  we  are  embarked  upon  the 
folly  of  trying  to  buy  friends,  while  the  for- 
eign governments  concerned  suspect  that  we 
are  offering  them  money  to  make  them  sub- 
servient, and  so  either  demand  the  money 
without  strings  attached,  or  engage  In  that 
now-familiar  game  of  diplomatic  blackmail, 
obtaining  their  own  terms  by  playing  us  off 
against  the  Russians  or  the   Chinese. 

This  experience,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
other  rich  nations  should  bear  their  share 
of  the  cost,  has  caused  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  recommend  that  the 
United  States  shift  its  emphasis — from  a 
bilateral  basis  to  a  multilateral  basis — in  the 
making  of  long-term  loans  for  economic 
development.  This  would  mean  expanding 
the  role  of  the  U.N.  agencies,  an  objective 
I  strongly  favor,  not  only  for  diplomatic  rea- 
sons, but  for  sound  business  reasons  as  well. 
Eugene  Black,  who  so  ably  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  World  Bank,  has  explained  the 
success  of  investments  made  through  the 
U.N.  lending  agencies,  in  these  words: 

"Because  they  are  known  to  have  no 
ulterior  motive,  they  can  exert  more  Influence 
over  the  use  of  a  loan  than  is  possible  for  a 
bilaterial  lender;  they  can  Insist  that  the 
projects  for  which  they  lend  are  established 
on  a  so\uid  basis,  and — most  important — 
they  can  make  their  lending  conditional 
upon  commensurate  efforts  being  made  by 
the  recipient  country  itself." 


In  your  home  community,  a  loan  extended 
on  hard  terms  by  a  self-styled  friend  Is  u.su- 
ally  resented  by  the  person  receiving  It,  al- 
though that  same  person  would  expect  such 
terms  from  the  local  bank.  It  is  no  differ- 
ent in  the  commimlty  of  nations. 

In  its  role  of  nation  building,  the  work 
of  the  U.N.  has  barely  begun.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  the  compelling 
need  to  vastly  expand  the  world's  supply  of 
food. 

We  Americans  find  It  hard  to  realize  that 
hunger  stalks  the  world.  Most  of  us  have 
more  than  enough  to  eat;  our  most  common 
problem  is  overeating,  so  the  doctors  say. 
But  more  than  half  the  world's  people  suffer 
from  chronic  malnutrition.  And  the  hunger 
problem  is  getting  worse,  not  better.  If 
drastic  measures  are  not  taken  soon,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  diet  of  two  out  of  every 
three  people  in  the  world  will  deteriorate, 
rather  than  improve,  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  guess.  It  has 
taken  100.000  years  for  the  worlds  popula- 
tion to  reach  its  present  level  of  3  billion 
people.  In  35  years,  between  now  and  the 
end  of  this  century,  3  biilien  more  will  be 
added. 

India  exemplifies  the  Incredible  population 
explosion  the  world  must  face.  Within  a 
scant  15  years.  India's  population  will  grow 
by  another  200  million  people,  which  is  more 
than  the  present  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Already,  in  Latin  America,  we  see  the  drain 
on  food  supply  occasioned  by  the  burgeoning 
population.  In  the  thirties,  Latin  America 
was  the  greatest  grain-exporting  region  of 
the  world.  Today,  Latin  America  Imports 
more  grain  than  it  exports.  By  the  year 
2000,  600  million  Latin  Americans  will  com- 
pete for  a  food  supply  which  now  scarcely 
feeds  250  million. 

Obviously,  the  problem  Is  much  too  big  for 
any  one  nation  to  solve,  even  one  with  such 
food  surpluses  as  our  own.  Only  by  band- 
ing together  to  achieve  more  efflcient  distri- 
bution of  food,  to  irrigate  vast  stretches  of 
now  unproductive,  arid  land,  to  learn  meth- 
ods for  harvesting  tiie  untapped  bounty  of 
the  oceans,  and  to  greatly  Increase  the  agri- 
cultural yield  in  the  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries, can  we  hope  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  astounding  population  growth,  vsnd 
escape  the  brutal  upheaval  that  the  scourge 
of  famine  will  spread  across  a  stricken  world. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  United  Na- 
tions must  become  the  operational  center 
of  this  great,  global  enterprise?  Can  any- 
one really  believe  that  its  importance  to  the 
human  race  will  not  grow  larger  with  each 
pa.ssing  year? 

Yes,  there  are  those  who  do  not  believe 
it.  Even  in  this  enlightened  country,  a  mili- 
tant minority  of  U.N.  haters  are  zealously 
at  work.  Disdaining  all  things  foreign, 
they  see  the  world  through  Red  glasses.  To 
them,  the  U.N.  is  some  kind  of  Communist 
trick.  If  you  tell  them  that,  on  its  own  vot- 
ing record,  the  U.N.  has  shown  itself  a  friend 
of  freedom — that  no  Soviet  resolution  ac- 
tively opposed  by  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  they 
respond  that  this  is  but  a  clever  ploy  to 
disguise  the  true  Communist  character  of 
the  organization.  If  you  remind  them  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  had  to  exercise  her 
veto  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
action  against  Russian  interests,  while  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  cast  her  first  veto 
vote,  they  respond,  with  straight  faces,  that 
this  proves  U.N.  procedures  were  set  up  to 
serve  the  Russians  best.  These  anguished 
people  can  never  be  persuaded. 

But  fortunately,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
people  are  better  balanced  and  better  in- 
formed. Commonsense  tells  them  that, 
despite  the  diversity  among  nations,  or  the 
conflicts  in  Ideology,  we  all  share  a  common 
interest  In  survival.     As  Secretary  of  State, 
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nean  Rusk,  has  observed:  "In  the  world  of 
today  any  breach  of  the  peace  could  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  civilization.  In  the 
thermonuclear  age,  any  instrumentality  with 
the  potential  lor  deterring  war  can  hardly 
be  described  as  less  than  indispensable  to 
mankind." 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution m  the  Senate,  quickly  approved  in 
both  Houses,  vigorously  reaffirming  con- 
gressional support  of  the  United  Nations.  A 
few  days  later,  it  was  my  privilege  to  accom- 
pany President  Johnson  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  addressed  the  20th  anniversary 
celebration.  There,  I  heard  him  renew  onr 
pledge  to  uphold  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  these  memorable  words: 

"I  do  know  this:  Whether  we  look  for 
Judgment  to  God,  or  to  history,  or  to  man- 
kind, this  is  the  age,  and  we  are  the  men, 
and  this  is  the  place  for  us  to  give  reality 
to  our  commitments  under  the  charter.  For 
what  was  for  other  generations  a  hope  is 
for  us  a  simple  necessity." 

This  is  the  age,  and  we  are  the  men— and 
the  hour  is  late. 


these  sturdy  and  freedom-loving  people 
were  once  more  robbed  of  their  hberty. 
Today  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
live  under  totalitarian  Communist  tyr- 
anny. Even  though  there  have  been 
modifications  in  Soviet  policy  in  the  past 
few  years,  still  the  Czechoslovak  people 
detest  the  Communist  yoke  imposed  up- 
on them  by  the  Kremlin  as  bitterly  as 
ever.  On  their  independence  day  we 
wish  them  patience  and  fortitude  in  their 
struggle  for  their  freedom. 


Independence  Day  of  Czcchosloyakia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  geog- 
raphy has  placed  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
heart  of  central  Europe,  and  the  Czechs 
as  well  as  Slovaks  have  been  vei-y  much 
in  the  center  of  European  affairs.  The 
native  home  of  John  Huss  and  Comenius, 
of  Masaryk  and  Benes,  Czechoslovakia 
was  overrun  and  dominated  by  foreign- 
ers during  most  of  modern  times.  Be- 
fore the  First  World  War  Czechoslovakia 
was  pai-t  of  the  polyglot  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  dual  monarchy.  However,  alien  rule 
could  not  subdue  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence among  these  *  indomitable  Czechs 
and  Slovaks.  Trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity  under  the  leadership  of  true 
patriots,  they  vowed  to  fight  during  the 
war  years  of  1914-18  for  the  attainment 
of  their  political  independence.  During 
those  trying  years  they  earned  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  democratic  world  in  sup- 
port of  their  national  cause.  Then,  on 
October  28,  1918,  they  proclaimed  their 
independence. 

Unliappily    this    much-deserved    and 
well-earned  independence  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  long.    Czechoslovakia  be- 
came one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.    In  1939  it  was  parti- 
tioned among  its  three  neighbors — Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary.     After  the 
Second  World  War  the  country  was  re- 
constituted once  again.    But  the  Czech- 
oslovaks' hopes  of  preserving  and  en- 
joying their  regained  freedom  and  in- 
dependence turned  out  to  be  quite  illu- 
soiy.    In     1948    the    independence    of 
Czechoslovakia  was  again  smothered  by 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  this  time   in 
the  guise  of  communism.     The  Krem- 
lin's Communist  regime  could  not  toler- 
ate Czechoslovakia's  independence,  and 
the  Soviet  Government  saw  to  it  that 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "do-it- 
all"  Congress,  the  "fabulous"  Congress, 
the  Congress  that  compiled  the  greatest 
record  in  the  history  of  the  country — 
these  are  some  of  the  terms  used  by  news- 
paper observers  and  other  commentators 
to  describe  the  constructive  record  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
which  was  elected  just  a  year  ago  with 
President  Johnson. 

The  passage  of  a  bill  setting  up  a 
single  major  new  program  is  generally 
considered  enough  to  entitle  a  congres- 
sional session  to  place  in  history.  Thus 
in  the  middle  years  of  Pranklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's Presidency,  the  Wagner  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  was  passed  in  1935,  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1936,  and  the  first  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938. 

In  1965  Congress  produced  a  great  mass 
of  programs — some  of  them  expansions 
from  the  past,  some  of  them  brand  new— 
that  are  certain  to  change  the  quality  of 
American  life  across  the  next  several 

The  President  has  estimated  that  about 
85  percent  of  the  Democratic  platform 
pledges  of  1964  have  been  enacted  into 

law. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  President  and  the 
congressional  leaders.  He  has  been  pic- 
tured, by  those  who  write  fiction  in  the 
pretense  that  it  is  news,  as  an  "arm- 
twister,"  a  ruthless  driver  who  horse- 
whips and  threatens  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  procure  the  passage 

of  bills. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
realities  of  life  on  Capitol  Hill.  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  many  of  them 
with  15  or  20  years  or  more  of  experience, 
would  be  totally  resentful  of  arm  twist- 
ing and  totally  resentful  of  White  House 
pressure  to  vote  for  or  against  pending 
legislation  against  their  honest  convic- 
tions. 

The  President  can  lead  through  fonnal 

messages,  either  general  or  special,  that 
make  legislative  recommendations  and 
set  priorities.  His  departmental  experts 
can  send  up  draft  bills  for  Congress  to 
consider  in  committee.  But  Mr.  John- 
son spent  12  years  In  the  House  and  12 


years  in  the  Senate,  and  it  Is  nonsensi- 
cal to  suggest  that  he  does  not  deeply 
comprehend  the  relationships  between 
the  Presidency  and  Congress,  each  with 
its  own  part  to  play  as  a  coordinate 
branch  in  the  framing  of  legislation. 

A  specific  example  is  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, adopted  this  year,  to  establish 
federally  sustained  health  benefits  for 
every  citizen  65  years  of  age  and  older — 
partly  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, partly  through  a  supplemental  plan 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  not  on  the 
social  security  rolls.  President  Johnson 
signed  the  bill  with  a  very  proper  sense 
of  triumph — ^but  the  fact  is  that  the  bill 
Congi-ess  approved  was  sharply  modi- 
fied from  the  original  proposals  sent  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  four  Democratic  Presidents  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with 
vast  experience  in  the  tax  and  financing 
fields  of  old-age  care,  wrote  its  own  bill 
in  committee,  the  Senate  amended  it, 
the  two  Houses  agreed  on  a  single 
vei-sion — and  that  was  the  medicare  pro- 
gram the  President  was  invited  to  sign. 
The  School  Aid  Act  of  1965  would  be 
rated  by  most  observers  as  ranking  with 
medicare  in  importance.  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
has  been  on  the  calendar  of  every  Con- 
gress with  which  this  Member  has  been 
acquainted,  since  1945.  Suddenly  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact. 

Here  Mr.  Johnson's  r>ersonal  contri- 
butions must  be  rated  high.  He  had 
courage  enough  to  ask  for  more  money 
than  any  President  had  urged  before— 
$1.25  billion  in  a  single  year — and  his 
technical  advisers  came  up  with  an  ex- 
traordinaiT  new  pixigram  of  concentrat- 
ing Federal  funds  to  aid  the  children  of 
the  poor,  the  city  slum  schools,  rather 
than  clinging  to  archaic  measures  of 
ti-aditional  grants-in-aid.  The  89th  Con- 
gress, where  more  than  70  Members  of 
the  House  were  freshmen  and  were  not 
involved  in  stale  controversies,  welcomed 
the  approach  and  endoi-sed  it. 

Congress  also  voted  a  heavy  increase 
in  Federal  funds  for  higher  education,  ^ 
both  at  the  college  levels  and  bey,ond, 
thus  becoming  the  third  successive  ses- 
sion in  a  row  to  place  major  emphasis 
on  Federal  assistance  to  the  upgrading 
of  educational  opportunity  at  these 
levels. 

A  major  action  of  the  89th  Congress 
was  approval  of  an  immigration-reform 
measure,  killing  the  40 -year-old  national 
origins  quota  system  that  invited  mi- 
grants from  northem  Europe  who  did 
not  wish  to  come  and  prohibited  or 
severely  limited  the  immigration  of  fami- 
lies from  the  nations  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  who  did  want  to  be  a 
part  of  America. 

Every  President  since  Mr.  Truman's 
day  has  asked  for  major  revisions  in  this 
law,  particularly  in  the  national  origins 
provisions  that  implied  some  groups  were 
more  worthy  than  others  of  citizenship 
in  this  country.  Five  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  the  general  judgment  that 
revision  and  reform  of  the  Immigration 
laws  were  simply  impossible.  But  with 
the  addition  of  70  new  Members  of  the 
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House  and  the  backing  of  the  White 
House  the  quota  laws  came  tumbling  in 
1965. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
another  major  achievement  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th.  It  became  apparent 
late  last  year  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  despite  its  sweep  and  scope,  did 
not  give  adequate  protection  to  minority 
groups,  such  as  Negroes  in  some  South- 
ern States,  in  performing  the  simple  acts 
of  registering  and  voting.  The  situation 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  this  year  underscored 
the  fact. 

Now  we  have  the  new  Voting  Rights 
Act,  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
Federal  registrars  in  State  areas  where 
there  is  a  pattern  of  discrimination. 
Expedited  procedures  are  set  up  for 
court  tests  of  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  claiming  a  violation  of  their  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  89th  Congress  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  approved  by 
heavy  bipartisan  majorities,  just  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  last  year  had  strong 
bipartisan  support  from  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

A  program  for  regional  medical  pro- 
grams was  cleared  by  Congress  in  the 
last  month  of  its  session,  together  with  a 
parallel  bill  authorizing  Federal  funds 
for  medical  libraries. 

Early  in  the  session  the  first  step  was 
taken  toward  developing  a  multi-State 
economic  redevelopment  approach  in  the 
Appalachia  region — a  program  formu- 
lated with  the  assistance  of  State  gov- 
ernments and  designed  to  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  sei-vices  to  economically  de- 
pressed and  bypassed  areas.  Most  of  the 
Fedei'al  money  will  be  devoted  to  high- 
way development,  simply  to  provide 
easier  communication  between  the  com- 
munities of  the  10-State  region. 

Later,  Congress  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  more  broadly  conceived  program 
for  regional  development,  including  the 
financing  of  local  public  works,  that  ex- 
panded the  original  area  redevelopment 
program  of  1961. 

The  89th  Congress  took  the  first  step 
since  1953  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,  authorizing  a  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment headed  by  a  Secretary  with 
Cabinet  rank.  In  addition  a  new  omni- 
bus housing  progi'am,  maintaining  the 
Government's  loan,  insurance,  and  guar- 
antee activities  and  revising  uiban  re- 
newal was  approved. 

The  water  pollution  plan  gives  the 
States  a  first  right  to  set  up  controls 
to  check  the  pollution  of  interstate 
streams  and  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  its  own  standards  if 
the  States  fail  to  act.  New  funds  are 
provided,  as  well,  for  the  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  plants. 

The  air  pollution  control  program  in- 
cludes two  major  sections:  First,  a  plan 
to  reduce  the  smog  and  pollution  that 
infest  the  air  from  the  exhaust  systems 
of  automobiles;  second,  a  research  proj- 
ect designed  to  develop  ways  and  means 
of  disposal  of  solid  wastes  such  as  demo- 
lition debris,  abandoned  auto  hulks, 
rubbish,  garbage,  and  the  wastes  from 
canneries,  manufacturing  plants,  and 
slaughterhouses. 


Two  measures  were  approved  that 
make  a  direct  attack  on  the  root  prob- 
lems of  poverty  for  a  few  million  along- 
side with  affluence,  or  relative  affluence, 
for  20  or  30  times  as  many  other  Ameri- 
cans. The  manpower  training  and  de- 
velopment program,  designed  to  teach 
workers  new  skills  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  job  mai-ket.  was  updated  and  ex- 
panded. The  antipoverty  program  Pres- 
ident Johnson  successfully  proposed  in 
1964  was  given  an  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment by  Congress  this  year,  even  to  the 
extent  of  doubling  the  Federal  funds  the 
administration  recommended. 

A  major  bill  was  passed  to  reduce,  on 
a  selective  basis,  excise  taxes  that  had 
been  imposed  during  the  Korean  war  and 
kept  in  effect  all  these  years.  Reports 
from  Government  agencies  indicate  that 
these  reductions  in  levies  are  being  sub- 
stantially passed  on  to  consumers,  thus 
giving  lower  prices  and  increased  pur- 
chasing power  and  throwing  a  further 
strengthening  factor  under  the  extraor- 
dinary economic  surge  that  for  nearly  5 
years  has  maintained  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment, wages,  and  corporation  profits. 

The  foreign  aid  program  was  carried 
forward  but  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
full-scale  review  of  all  our  economic  and 
military  programs  abroad  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  them  more  practical 
and  effective  under  changing  conditions 
in  the  world. 

The  complicated  and  long  lasting  farm 
program  was  also  substantially  revised  to 
emphasize  a  direct  attack  on  the  removal 
of  surplus  acreage  from  cultivation.  The 
cotton  crop  was  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  wheat  and  feed  grains,  with  lower 
price  supports  and  the  substitution  of 
direct  cash  subsidies  where  they  are 
needed  to  undergird  farm  income. 

A  military  pay  increase  was  approved 
and  a  3.6-percent  raise  in  pay  for  postal 
and  civil  service  workers  to  restore  them 
to  levels  of  parity  with  income  paid 
workers  in  private  industry. 

There  was  a  whole  series  of  bills  that 
can  be  mentioned  only  in  summary  but 
that  stake  out  new  ground: 

A  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  created,  with  a  $60  mil- 
lion, 3 -year  authorization  to  promote  cul- 
ture and  scholarship. 

A  gold  reserves  program  was  approved 
to  reduce  the  problem  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits. 

A  new  drug  control  law  was  approved 
to  strengthen  Federal  safeguards  against 
the  traffic  in  harmful  drugs. 

A  major  achievement  of  the  session,  I 
believe,  was  passage  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  clarifying  and 
defining  the  roles  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Cabinet,  and  Congress  itself  in  the 
event  of  Presidential  disability.  The 
proposed  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Vice  President, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  whenever 
there  should  be  a  vacancy  in  that  Office. 

The  amendment  is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States,  of  course,  and  will 
take  effect  only  when  three-quarters  of 
the  States  have  given  their  approval. 
Thus  far  10  of  the  necessary  38  State 
ratifications  have  been  received.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  other 
States  also  take  action,  so  that  the  great 


gap  presently  existing  in  regard  to  Presi- 
dential disability  and  possible  Vice-Presi- 
dential vacancy  can  at  last  be  effectively 
met  in  orderly  legislation. 

As  many  know,  much  of  the  real  work 
of  Congress  is  done  in  committee,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  executive 
department  officials  to  appear  and  to 
answer  questions  of  congressional  Mem- 
bers who  have  spent  many  years  working 
in  special  fields.  This  year,  as  for  some 
years  in  the  past,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  which  deals  with  our 
defense  structuie  and  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — a 
Senate-House  committee  that  reviews 
the  Nation's  situation  and  progress  in  the 
whole  field  of  nuclear  activity. 

There  are  other  matters  to  mention 
that  may  seem  relatively  small  but  in  fact 
affect  a  great  many  Americans.  One  of 
the  standards  by  which  a  nation  is  judged 
is  the  care  it  provides  for  veterans  of  past 
wars  and  members  of  the  armed  services. 

The  89th  Congress  was  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  new  insurance  program 
under  which  each  member  is  given  the 
right  to  purchase  $5,000  or  $10,000  in 
insurance  at  group-insurance  rates,  with 
the  Government  paying  any  additional 
costs.  The  coverage  is  automatic,  with 
the  servicemen  having  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  remove  himself  from  coverage. 
Administrative  costs  are  borne  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Two  bills  affecting  veterans  otherwise 
are  on  their  way  through  the  legislative 
procedures.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to 
extend  to  present  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  many  of  the  advantages  that  in 
the  past  were  included  in  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  The  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  completed  hear- 
ings. The  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  passed  a  bill  to  increase  benefits  to 
those  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, and  a  comparable  bill  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Indications  are  that  final 
action  will  be  completed  this  session  on 
the  bill  increasing  service-connected  dis- 
ability benefits.  Action  on  the  other 
measure  should  be  completed  in  1966 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  report  that 
funds  were  voted  by  the  89th  Congress 
for  initial  con.struction  work  on  the 
$73  million  Kaskaskia  navigation  proj- 
ect and  that  these  additional  funds  were 
voted  for  other  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion projects  in  our  district:  $1,371,000  in 
East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  $391,000  for 
the  Chain  of  Rocks  canal  and  locks, 
$600,000  for  the  New  Athens  levee. 

In  addition  Congress  voted  $6.1  million 
in  authorization  for  the  Hillside  drain- 
age project,  that  in  the  long  run  vfitl 
cost  $9.34  million  and  $179,000  in  au- 
thority for  a  modified  Wood  River  drain- 
age and  levee  district  project. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  voters  in  our 
district  might  be  interested  in  a  sum- 
mary of  the  many  other  Federal  activi- 
ties that  undergird  the  economy  and 
furnish  both  contracts  and  jobs.  For 
fiscal  year  1965,  ending  last  June  30, 
these  were  the  statistics  for  our  area — 
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i«  *-.r.r^rf„nUv  and  De-     calls  and  on  172  quorum  calls.    I  have  had  balance  the  farmer  who  has  had  a  Depart- 

Office  Of  Economic  OPPOJ*^^^V^,^^^„,^;     H  general  pair  vol^s  and  2  active  pair  votes,  ment  of  Agriculture.                    ^  ,      ^.      , 

pai-tment  of  Labor  funds  Include  sums     ^  js^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  although  my  ab-  Higher  education :  Provides  scholarships  for 

for  programs  to  be  expended  after  June     ^^^^^^  ^gre  justified  by  official  duties.    My  needy  undergi  aduates  and  reduces  interest 

30    1965:                                                                       attendance    record    was    95    percent.    I    am  on  private  loaijs  to  graduate  and  undergrad- 

.  ,  ,.^~^^^t^^.^^  rto  nnrlous  to  tell  vou  about  my  activities  and  uate  students, 
''^'rim/nt  $780,302.57  share  some  thoughts  with  you  about  our  Arts  and  humanities:  Crea^^s  a  National 
»  '^'  cSrns  of"  EngrneVr's"":  2  457,000.00  Nation's  political  agenda.  Our  Federal  Es-  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
^  Lr^lnl  of  AfSculture  :  3  379  140.  00  tabllshment  Is  now  so  complex  that  people  assist  and  foster  broad  programs  to  meet  the 
Department  o/^^^""""^*--  .,6  o67  117  00  and  their  Government  are  often  precluded  cultural  needs  of  our  Nation. 
S^P^'t^T^^St  Of  DeTense  lloVl'.l^l.Ts  from  adequate  contact  with  one'^another.  Presidential  continuity:  Proposes  amend- 
Department  of  P^^^^^"--"  ^"'"^  '  "^  ^his  development  I  think  we  should  aU  try  ments  to  the  Constitution  to  estabUsb  pro- 
Department  of  Health,   Edu-                                ^  resirt      For  this  reason,  and  because   it  cedure  to  permit  the  Vice  President  to  be- 

cation.  *"d  ^^Ware           -  «.920,266.00     ^o  ;e«J^«^^/°%J^^h  ^i^.^test  number  of  come  Acting  President;  provides  for  filling  the 

^'''^r  ment  o    L^bor                          78?:  360'.  M      you   (^b^ut  200.000  familL).  I  am  sending  vacancy  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 

?Tr!i  IvLtion 'AKericy 54  800.  00     you  my  congressional  report  by  postal  patron,  and  eliminat^  the  dilemma  caused  by  the 

nlZ^X^^lc^s  Aamilist'rl.                                  As    always.    I    welcome    your    views    on    the  tragedy     of     President     Kennedys     assassi- 

Sin                                 .  ..-     1,012.498.00     report,  and  on  any  other  matters  which  In-  nation. 

Housing'a'nd   Home   Finance                               terest,  concern,  or  trouble  you.  administration  puogr.^ms  i  opposed 

Agency 7.256.000.00           major  legislative  accomplishments  i  on  May  26,  I  voted  against  H.R.  8370,  the 

National       Aeronautics      and                                      \                          voted  fob  Department    of    Agriculture    appropriations 

Space  Administration. 235.000.00          jJigdicare  and  social  security  amendments:  bin,  because  I  am  in  favor  of  eliminating 

National  Science  Foundation.           55,  640.  00     p^Q^.j^pg  hospitalization,  surgical,  and  nurs-  long-term  agricultural  subsidies.  These  sub- 
Office  of  Economic  Opportu-                                ^       ^.^^^  ^^j.  persons  65  years  and  older,  fi-  sidles   make   the   farmer   totally   dependent 

nlty - *^'^lll?Si     nanced  through  the  social  security  system;  upon  Federal  handouts  and  raise  the  price 

Post  Office  Department 7. 643,  560. 00        ^Q^j^jgg  f^j.  increases   up   to  7   percent  in  of  food  to  the  consumer;  my  vote  on  July 

Railroad  Retirement   Board..     8,090,000.00     pj^.^jg^  jj^d  survivor  benefits,  retroactive  to  14  was  against  the  Coinage  Act  and  for  sound 

Selective  Service  System 40,746.00     j^^uary     1      1965.    plus     other     liberalizing  money:  I  opposed  the  administration's  posi- 

Small    Business    Admluistra-                                 changes      If   you   are    a   recipient   of   social  tion  by   voting  for   the   military   pay   raise 

tion 66,  000.  00     ^^^^^^\^  ]  railroad  retirement,  or  Federal  civil  which  I  felt  our  servicemen  deserve;  on  Au- 

Veterans'    Administration 13,700.000.00     service  retirement  benefits,  you  qualify  au-  gust  3  I  voted  to  increase  civil  service  an- 

Department  of  the  Treasury..         690.000.00      ^omntically  for  hospital  insurance  and  should  nuities  for  retirement  and  disability  as  an 

T      «^^u<^«    A;l^rti<tnn   Pniintv  mav  re-      be  receiving  an  application  for  the  new  pro-  adjustment   to   economic   reality;    because   I 

In  addition.  Madison  County  may  le       oe  r^  eolnK  into  effect  July  1,  1966.    if  you  am  concerned  with  the  balance-of-paj-ments 

ceive  $836,000  under  the  school  aid  pro-     !^^"^65  or  over  and  not  a  recipient  of  any  problem.  I  voted  against  the  Interest  equal- 

gram   and  $412,000   from  the  Office  of     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  benefits,  or  if  you  will  be  65  by  ization  tax  which  I  found  to  be  a  burden 

Economic    Opportunity    program.     The     January  1.  1966.  you  should  check  for  infor-  on  private  enterprise  and  did  not  accomplish 

figures  for  St.  Clair  County  are  $1,796,000     nation  with  your  local  district  office  of  the  the   desired   result;    the   public   works    bill 

hi  school  aid  and  $643,000  under  the  Of-     social     security     Administration     prior     to  P>^«ejited  on  August   12  was  poOTl^^ 

'ace  of  Economic  Opportunity  program.    m„cu  i^^-,^,l^ZJS^°\^  ro^"?r„?/„°onUSp£»S^\^^ 

may  now  have.    I  coauthored  this  legislation  in  September  I  opposed  a  flood  control  bill 

which  is  an  insurance  plan  that  will  do  much  because  it  was  also  poorly  drawn.    I  favored 

,       c       .                    Tn    nUPvi^te    the    need    for    welfare    by    our  an  Increase  In  Federal  salaries  over  adminis- 

The  89th  Congress,  1st  Session               ^°  f"  Atlzens  tratlon  recommendations  because  I  feel  such 

Elementary-secondary      education:      Pro-  salaries  should  be  commensurate  with  pri- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS               vides  Federal  grants  to  Improve  elementary  vate  industry. 

'"                                                           and  secondary  education  under  local  control.  proposed  legislation 

„     ,  ^°L,    ,      ,,,^,  rr                  ^"^  ^^^  ^""^^  °'  ""^^  ^°'  the  school  dlstrlcte  ^^^  addition  to  the  many  programs  enacted. 

HON.   LESTER  L.  WOLFF                where  there  are  large  numbers  of  children  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  j  j.^..^  introduced 
P  ^.-iru,  voRK                                 ^'■°™  poverty-stricken  families.     I  also  co-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^j  pending  before  the  Congress. 
OF  rsEw  ^uB«.                                   authored  this  bill.  ^  partial  review  follows:   House  Resolution 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES             Omnibus  Housing   Act:    Expands   current  ^^  ^^  esUblish  a  special  committee  on  the 
Friilnv  drtoher  2"*   1965                      urban  renewal,  public  housing  programs,  ex-  ^.^p'tive  nations  living  under  the  Communist 
^'                     ■"                                 tends  FHA  loan  insurance,  encourages  urban  r^^.   ^^    g^g^    ^q  award  posthumously  a 
Mr.     WOLFF.       Mr.    Speaker,    under     planning  and  beautlflcatlon  In  housing;  pro-  congressional   Medal  of  Honor   to   the   late 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-     vldes  grants  for  public  housing  lor  the  handl-  pj-gsident  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;    Ho\ise 
ORD     I   include    the   following    report   to     capped.     The  new  act  reaches  at  the  heart  concurrent  Resolution  240,  making  known 
mv  'constituents  on  the  activities  of  the     of  causes  of  much  of  the  spreading  growth  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  Congress  against  persecution  of 
Hqthrnnffrp<w   Istsession*                                    of  crime.  person-  in  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  re- 
8atn  congress,  isi  seiMou .                                        Excise  tax  reduction:   Provides  for  excise  figion-  li  R   5609,  to  estabUsh  a  CommiSBlon 
Dear  Friend:   Tlie  89th  Congress,  having     ^^^  ^^^^  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various  con-  ^^  science  and  Technology  and  aid  private 
Just    completed    its    first    session,    has    been      g^imer   items  sucli   as   appliances,   telephone  enterprise  convert  from  too  great  a  reliance 
widely  praised  by  many.  Including  the  New     ggrvice,  autos.  Jeweh-y,  furs,  cosmetics,  lug-  ^^^  defense  contracts;  HJl.  7074,  to  provide 
York  Times,  which  has  termed  it   'the  best     ^^^^  ^^^^  many  other  items.  free  distribution  of  certain  Government  pub- 
Congress  since  World  War  II."    The  niajor         voting  rights:  Strengthens  machinery  for  ncations  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress  has  been      guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  for  all  citizens  ^Iso  to  institutiona  of  higher  education;  HJl. 
developing  for  over  two  decades  and  Its  far-      ^^  prohibiting  poll  taxes  and  literacy  tests;  9375    ^q  provide  fo.-  the  regulation  of  trans- 
reaching  effects  will  benefit  every  famUy  In     provides    for    Federal    registrars    In    States  portation  of  dogs  and  cats  Intended  for  re- 
our  district.    Federal  expenditures  in  edu-     ^.jj^j.^    jg^g    ^.^an    50    percent    of    potential  search  and  experimentation,  a  humane  act 
cation,  social   security,   medicare,   immlgra-      ^.^^^j.^  are  registered.  to  protect  our  pets  from  cruelty;  House  Reso- 
tlon,  veterans- benefits,  and  voting  rights  are         ^ater   pollution   control:    Expands   water  lutlon  518,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
but  a  few  of  the  measures  enacted  by  a  Con-         jj^j^j^^     control     programs     and     grants  with  respect  to  the  Warsaw  Convention  and 
gress  that  was  no  longer   hampered  by  od-     t-^^     ^aste     treatment     plant     construction.  Hague    Protocol    which    sharply    limits    the 
structionist  rules  and  a  rigid  seniority  sys-     gjj.gj^gjjjgns   Federal   enforcement   authority  amount  of  money  survivors  of  International 
tem.     I    have    supported   and    in    some    m-     ^^  ^.j^'^j^  ^p  divers  and  streams.    This  measure  air  disasters  can  collect.    (On  October  20.  the 
stances  coauthored  much  of  this  legislation.     ^  .^^  ^        ^^  ^^^^  ^^  beaches  safe  to  enjoy.  President  authorized  the  Department  of  State 
I  have  also  exercised  '^yj'^^^\}°^'^^^?J^f^l°Z^          Immigration    act    amendments:    Abolishes  to  withdraw  from  this  treaty  unless  the  in- 
those  administration  policies  that  I  believed       ^^J^^fi^^in^to   .  national  origin  quota  sys-  surance  limit  was  increased  to  a  mmimum  of 
were  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  good  fiscal     ^^J^^ ^^^.'//°^'^!;°I^r  period;   does  not  enlarge  $75,000.      This    decision    resulted    from    my 
government  or  In  the  best  Interest  of  my     tern  oj^'^  •*  y^J^    immiCTatlon    quota    but     resolution.)     H.R.  10861.  to  provide  protec- 
constltuents.     In    addition   to   "measures    of     '^1^1^^^^,;^^^,,'^^  tion  for  members  of  families  of  the  Armed 
national  scope.  I  have  actively  engaged  in  our     f '^^%^P™      l  coauthored  this  bill.  Forces  from  threatening  and  harassing  corn- 
local  problems  of  conservation,  economy,  ur-     ^^'\^,^;""''/^,  ^f  Housm^^  munications:    H.R.    11215.   to   provide    for   a 
ban  renewal,  transportation,   and   consumer          Pt'J'Y.^^^^rrf/J^^ahinlt  ?evel  ^oar^^^  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic  Rlverway 
protection.    To  those  who  may  think   this     f '^^^'^^^t^.^r  nro^rarJs  aff;^^^^^^^^^  iix  the  StatI  of  New  York;  House  Joint  Reso- 
a  "do-too-much-  Congress,  I  refer  to   the     to  administer  P'^^f^^"^^  ^^^^.'^J^f^,';^^^  ?^  ^^l  K,tlon  686,  to  reduce  a  voting  age  to  18;  H.R. 
enormous  task  still  before  us.     Twenty-eight     ^^ll^^^^l'  PZlooU^^comZTue^  This      1  557  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
pieces  of  major  legislation  awaits  the  second     urban  ^"^^^^^^^^P^^'^J^^^^^XtS     for    the      preserve,  develop,  and  make  usable  for  the 
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shoreline  in  New  York.  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  thus  eliminating  the  piece- 
meal destruction  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  last  measure  I  introduced,  H.R.  11797, 
provides  for  the  Federal  Government  to  es- 
tablish standards  for  marine  heads  to  elimi- 
nate further  pollution  of  our  navigable 
waters  by  uncontrolled  discharge  of  raw 
sewage. 

PROMOTION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  lifeblood  of  the  economy  of  Long 
Island  rests  with  increased  business  activity. 
In  July  I  led  a  tour  of  17  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Space  Committees,  who 
had  never  before  visited  our  area  or  realized 
the  full  potential  of  our  area  for  space  and 
defense  production,  through  the  Republic 
Aviation  plant  at  Farmingdale.  Again,  in 
October,  I  accompanied  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  on 
a  tour  of  the  Sperry,  Fairchild  Hiller-Repub- 
11c.  and  Grumman  installations.  These  have 
been  unprecedented  visits  for  our  district, 
and  I  am  confident  of  a  better  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Early  next  year  I  have 
planned  a  special  Government  contract  pro- 
curement seminar  for  small  businessmen  in 
our  district  in  my  continxiing  effort  to  pro- 
mote Long  Island  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  business  and  industrial  areas. 

CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  N.^TURAL  HERITAGE 

The  magnificent  heritage  of  natural  beauty 
found  on  Long  Island  must  be  protected. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
provide  a  "conservation  master  plan"  for  the 
entire  Long  Island  Sound  area.  This  unified 
approach  involves  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  would  replace  the 
individual  uncoordinated  efforts  that  have 
so  far  proved  ineffective.  This  legislation 
calls  for  a  study  that  would  provide  the  best 
method  of  coping  with  the  problems  of  wa- 
ter pollution,  destruction  of  marine  life  and 
wetlands,  the  hodgepodge  construction  of 
piers  and  marinas  and  indiscriminate  dredg- 
ing. It  would  be  a  major  step  toward  ar- 
resting and  reversing  the  unfortunate  trend 
toward  piecemeal  destruction  of  our  price- 
less natural  heritage.  One  reason  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  construction  of  a  proposed 
sound  bridge  at  Oyster  Bay  is  that  it  will 
destroy  one  of  the  finest  natural  areas  in  the 
northeast.  I  favor  two  bridges — one  at  Port 
Jefferson  and  the  other  at  Orient  Point — 
for  the  betterment  of  the  economy  of  our 
area,  but  the  cost  in  the  loss  of  the  Oyster 
Bay  natural  retreat  would  be  incomprehen- 
sible. I  brought  to  Oyster  Bay  Interior  De- 
partment ofBcials  who  joined  me  in  an  aerial 
survey  of  the  wetlands  in  the  area.  The  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  Federal  wildlife 
preserve  was  favorably  reported.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  already  agreed  to 
spend  $104,400  in  fiscal  1966  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sagamore  Hill  National  Histori- 
cal site,  the  home  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICES 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  my 
staff  has  served  over  3,000  visitors  in  this 
first  session,  answered  over  100  letters  per 
day,  and  about  the  same  number  of  phone 
calls.  I  am  equally  proud  of  your  use  of  the 
congressional  district  oflBces  in  Glen  Cove, 
Jericho,  and  Port  Washington. 

NEW     LEGISLATION     FOR     OUR     CITIZENS 

One  of  the  most  progressive  and  long- 
awaited  pieces  of  social  legislation,  medicare, 
Is  now  a  reality.  Some  5.800  residents  of  our 
district,  who  previously  were  not  eligible, 
will  now  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits. 
About  92,000  residents,  age  65  and  over,  will 
be  eligible  for  hospital  Insurance  protection 
on  July  1,  1966.  If  you  have  any  questions 
regarding  this  or  any  other  new  Federal  pro- 
gram-, please  contact  my  office  for  assistance. 


This  landmark  legislation  begins  a  new  wa 
of  security  for  our  senior  citizens. 

VETEXANS'  LEGISLATIONS 

This  year  there  are  four  major  improve- 
ments in  benefits  to  veterans:  (1)  Increased 
compensation  to  disabled  veterans;  (2)  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  natloned  service  life  In- 
surance program;  (3)  increased  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  allowances  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans;  and  (4)  war 
orphans'  allowances  for  educational  assist- 
ance. Any  veteran  with  questions  is  invited 
to  contact  my  office  for  assistance  thi-ough 
our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

I  am  continuing  my  efforts  to  locate  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  in  Nassau  County  where  it 
will  serve  the  greatest  number  of  veterans. 

FEDERAL    AID    TO   OUR    COMMUNITIES 

As  your  Representative  in  Washington.  I 
take  It  as  my  responsibility  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  communities  in  ovu:  district,  In- 
formation about  the  many  Federal-aid 
programs.  On  November  4.  I  arranged  a 
meeting  In  Port  Washington  between  the  offi- 
cials of  all  the  towns  in  our  district  and  a 
team  of  top  Washington  administrators  for 
the  purpose  of  Implementing  as  many  pro- 
grams in  our  communities  as  feasible.  To 
date  Federal  assistance  to  housing  and  urban 
development — loans,  grants,  and  advances 
from  major  programs  of  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  totaled  $179,282.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  after  5  years  our  urban 
renewal  program  In  Glen  Cove  Is  finally 
underway.  Federal  funds  totaling  $1,843,342 
have  been  granted  to  our  district  for  the 
operation  of  antlpoverty  projects.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  culturally  deprived  4-  and 
5-year-old  children  attended  12  Project  Head 
Start  centers  with  the  help  of  7  grants  total- 
ing $45,932.  Three  residents  of  our  district 
have  joined  VISTA,  the  domestic  peace  corps. 
Five  hundred  and  forty  unemployed  heads  of 
families  are  receiving  constructive  work 
training,  and  over  73  small  business  loans 
have  been  made  to  help  individuals  establish 
and   strengthen   their   businesses. 

WINNING    THE    PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  an  ideological  and 
economic  struggle  as  well  as  a  military  con- 
flict. Ultimate  peace  depends  upon  a  real- 
ization by  the  Vietnamese  people  that  the 
democratic  way  promises  a  better  life  to  all. 
Recently  I  proposed  a  plan  to  stimulate 
American  business  investment  In  Vietnam. 
Backed  by  Federal  Government  guarantees, 
American  businessmen  would  Join  with  their 
Vietnamese  counterparts  in  producing  items 
of  light  manufacture  that  are  in  short  supply. 
Besides  bolstering  the  war-weary  Vietnamese 
economy,  this  program  would  eventually  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  foreign  aid  from  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  With  the  backing  of  the  State 
Department,  meetings  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  with  American  and 
Vietnamese  businessmen.  Recognizing  that 
this  plan  could  provide  a  strong  key  to  a 
successful  peace  in  Vietnam,  plans  are  now 
afoot  to  bring  this  project  to  fruition. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

As  a  former  businessman  concerned  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  I  have  long  ques- 
tioned the  Impact  and  widespread  use  of 
trading  stamps  upon  consumer  costs.  I  have 
concluded  a  series  of  informal  meetings  on 
this  matter  both  in  Washington  and  New 
York.  Joined  by  16  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  have  Inquired  into  all  aspects  of 
this  multimillion-dollar  Industry  on  behalf 
of  the  American  consumer,  for  I  believe  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Consumer  have  a  right  to  know  for 
what  they  are  paying.  It  Is  gratifying  to  re- 
port that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trading 
stamp  Industry  there  was  talk  by  a  number 
of  reputable  stamp  companies  to  seek  stand- 
ards to  Insure  the  public  from  unscrxjpulous 
companies  by  providing  adequate  bonding 
regulations.    It  was  also  agreed  to  reexamine 


the  use  of  the  word  "free"  with  reference  to 
premiums.  However,  the  consumer  must  be 
protected  from  Irresponsible  dealers,  and  any 
premium  that  Is  paid  for  directly  or  indi- 
rectly cannot  rightfully  be  called  "free."  it 
is  high  time  the  consumer  was  protected. 
This  has  been  the  vigor  and  thrust  of  my 
Inquiry. 

JET   NOISE 

I  have  attended  meetings  In  Washington 
with  Federal  Aviation  Agency  officials  who 
are  studying  the  serious  problem  of  jet  noise 
on  Long  Island.  I  actively  support  all  efforts 
to  solve  this  annoying  problem  without  com- 
promising aircraft  safety. 

FOR    THE    INTERNATIONAL    TRAVELER 

In  August,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
joined  me  In  seeking  an  Increase  in  liability 
of  airlines  In  International  travel  to  survivors 
of  air  crashes.  Present  liability  is  regulated 
by  the  Warsaw  Convention  and  Is  limited 
to  $8,300  (even  to  Canada  and  Mexico)  and 
even  If  airline  negligence  is  proven.  Tlie 
State  Department,  at  the  President's  behest, 
has  now  advised  that  the  United  States  will 
withdraw  from  this  treaty  unless  coverage  of 
a  minimum  of  $75,000  is  available.  This  is  a 
major  victory  In  protecting  the  air  traveler. 

RECESS 

With  Congress  adjourned  until  January 
10,  1966,  I  have  planned  for  my  third  visit 
to  Vietnam  In  the  past  18  months.  I  plan 
to  conduct  a  series  of  town  meetings  this 
winter  to  review  those  issues  you  wish  to 
bring  to  my  attention  for  legislation  at  the 
next  session. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  local 
radio  and  television  stations  for  carrying 
my  news  reports  of  Congressional  activities 
to  you.  The  daily  and  local  newspapers  have 
also  been  generous  in  reporting  my  activities 
in  your  behalf.  I  am  also  very  appreciative 
of  the  contributions  of  time  given  freely  to 
my  office  by  volunteers  who  have  helped  to 
carry  on  the  activities  of  our  congressional 
offices  and  by  college  students  from  our 
district  who  are  studying  in  Washington. 

During  my  trip  to  Vietnam  all  of  our 
offices  will  remain  open  for  yoiu*  continued 
use.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me 
any  time  I  can  be  of  service.  If  yoxi  are 
planning  a  trip  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  please 
contact  my  office  in  advance  so  that  we  may 
arrange  tours  and  visits  that  would  make 
your  visit  more  memorable. 

Voting  Record  of  the  Honorable  Lester  L. 
Wolff,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session 

January  4.  1965: 

Election  of  Speaker  (289-139) :  Vote 
McCormack. 

House  Resolution  1:  Authorizes  oath  of 
office  to  certain  Mississippi  Members.  On 
ordering  the  previous  question  (276-149)  : 
Vote  "nay." 

House  Resolution  8:  Relates  to  rules  of  the 
House.  On  ordering  the  previous  question 
(224-202)  :  Vote  "yea." 

January  19,  1965:  House  Resolution  126 — 
Dismissal  of  contest  of  election  of  Richard  L. 
Ottinger.  On  agreeing  to  resolution  (245- 
102) :  Vote  "yea." 

January  26,  1965:  House  Joint  Resolution 
234 — Supplemental  appropriations  for  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit, designed  to  bar  use  of  any  funds  to 
finance  any  exportation  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
provisions  of  title  I  (204-177)  :  Vote  "yea." 

February  8,  1965:  House  Joint  Resolution 
234 — Supplemental  agriculture  appropria- 
tions. 1965.  Oi^  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conferees  to  insist  on  disagreement  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  3,  providing  Presidential 
discretion  In  granting  of  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic    (165-241):   Vote  "nay." 

February  9,  1965:  HH.  3818 — Eliminates  the 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
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aEalnst  deposit  liabilities.  On  motion  to 
recommit  (93-289) :  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
.300-82):  Vote  "yea." 

February  17,  1965:  H.R.  2198.— Amends  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  On 
passage  (302-63)  :  Vote  "yea." 

February   18,  1965:   H.R.  45.— Amends  the 

Pinter-American  Development  Bank  Act.  On 
motion  to  recommit,  designed  to  reduce  the 
authorization  from  $750  million  to  $725  mil- 
lion (152-237):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(288-93)  :  Vote  "yea." 

February  25,  1965:  House  Resolution  188. — 
Provides  $370,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  On 
motion  to  recommit,  designed  to  provide  for 
open  hearings  on  authorization  of  funds  for 
the  committee  (53-333):  Vote  "yea"  On 
agreeing  to  resolution  (360-29):  vote  "yea." 
March  3.  1965:  S.  3.— Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit, designed  to  replace  the  text  of  S.  3 
with  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4466  (100-323)  : 
Vote  "nay."  On  passage  (257-165):  Vote 
"yea."  _    , 

March  10,  1965:  H.R.  2— Amends  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  On  pas- 
sage (402-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

March  15.  1965:  H.R.  4714— Amends  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act 
of  1964.  On  suspending  the  rules  and  pass- 
ing the  bill   (217-113)  :  Vote  "yea." 

March  16.  1965:  H.R.  5505.— Relates  to 
establishment  of  Federal  standards  for  Con- 
gressional redistrlct  ng.  On  Mathias  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  State  is  entitled  to  may  be 
elected  at  large  pending  reapportionment 
under  this  act;  also  providing  for  at-large 
elections  In  States  that  have  never  estab- 
lished districts   (147-255):   Vote  "nay." 

March  17,  1965:  H.R.  5374 — Increases  by 
$3,000  per  annum  the  salaries  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  On  agreeing  to  House  Reso- 
lution 276,  the  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bin  (202-183)  :  Vote  "yea."  On 
passage  (178-202):  Vote  "yea." 

March  22.  1965:  H.R.  5688— Relates  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  On  motion  to  recommit  ( 166- 
216):  Vote  "yea."  On  passage  (251-131): 
Vote  "yea." 

March  23,  1965:  H.R.  5721 — Amends  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  pro- 
vide for  acreage-poundage  marketing  qxiotas 
for  tobacco.  On  passage  (206-170)  :  Vote 
"general  pair." 
Ma^ch  26.  1965: 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  mo- 
lion  to  consider  the  Jovu-nal  as  read  (274- 
119)  :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  2362 — Strengthens  and  Improves  edxi- 
cational  quality  and  opportunities  instbe 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
On  motion  to  recommit  ( 149-267 )  :  Vot* 
"nay."  On  passage  (263-153):  Vote  "yeaf." 
March  31.  1965: 

H.R.  3708 — Providing  asslsUmce  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  or  improved  programs  to 
help  older  persons.  On  passage  (395-1): 
Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  1111 — Provides  for  the  optimum  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 
On  passage   (383-0)  :   Vote  "yea." 

April  1,  1965:   H.R.  4257 — Manpower  Act  of 
1965.     On  passage  (394-0) :  Vote  "yea." 
April  5.  1965: 

H.R.  980 — Provides  for  the  return  of  ob- 
scene mall.  On  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill  (360-12)  :  Vote  "general  pair." 
H.R.  7064 — Authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$1  million  for  construction  of  a  U.S.  Em- 
bassy building  In  Saigon.  On  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (378-0)  :  Vote  "gen- 
eral pair." 

H.R.  7060 — Treasury-Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, appropriations.  On  passage  (347-7)  : 
Vote  "general  pair." 


April  6,  1965:  H.R.  7091 — Second  supple- 
mental appropriations,  1965.  On  passage 
(348-62) :   Vote  "yea." 

April  8,  1965:  H.R.  6675 — ^Provides  a  hos- 
pital Insurance  program  for  the  aged  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit (191-236):  Vote  "nay."  On  pass- 
age (313-115)  :  Vote  "yea." 
April  13,1965: 

H.R.  2998 — Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(316-65) :  Vote "yea." 

House  Joint  Resolution  1 — Presidential 
Inability  and  succession.  On  passage  (368- 
29) :  Vote  "yea." 

April  14,  1965:  House  Resolution  310 — 
Providing  $50,000  for  additional  expenses  of 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In- 
curred in  Investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan.  On 
agreeing  to  resolution  (313-43)  :  Vote  "yea." 
April  27,  1965:  H.R.  6497 — Authorizes  an 
Increase  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  of  the  United  States.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit (113-275)  :  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(301-88)  :  Vote  "yea." 

April  28,  1965:  S.  4.— Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.    On  passage  (396-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 
April  29,  1965: 

H.R.  7091 — Supplemental  appropriations 
for  fi.scal  year  1965.  On  agreeing  to  con- 
ference report  (316-55):  Vote  "yea."  On 
preferential  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
Senate  amendment  (144-228):  Vote  "yea." 
H.R.  4714 — Amends  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations.  On  pas- 
sage (239-115) :  Vote  "yea." 

M.iy  3,  1965:  H.R.  2906 — To  extend  and 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services.  On  passage  (347- 
0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May  4,  1965:  H.R.  2985 — Authorizes  as- 
sistance In  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  for  com- 
prehensive community  maptal  health  cen- 
ters. On  passage  (389-0)  :  j/ote  "yea." 
May  5.  1965: 

House  Joint  Resolution  447— Making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  1965  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  On  passage 
(408-7) :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  7657— Appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, etc..  for  the  Armed  Forces.  On  pas- 
sage (396-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May  6.  1965:  H.R.  7717 — Authorizes  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations.  On  agreeing  to 
resolution  (389-0):  Vote  "yea."  On  passage 
(389-11) : Vote  "yea." 

May  10.  1965:  H.R.  2984 — Amends  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  Act  provisions  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities.  On 
passage  (334-4)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May  12,  1965:  S.  701 — International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  Act  of  1965.  On  passage 
(30O-97)  :  Vote  paired  "for." 

May  20.  1965:  H.R.  8122 — Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  appropriations.  On  motion  to 
recommit  (43-313)  :  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(352-1)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May  25.  1965:  H.R.  7750 — To  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  after  adopting  a  corrective  com- 
mittee amendment.  On  motion  to  recom- 
mit (178-219):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(249-148)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May   26.   1965:    H.R.  8370 — Department  of 
Agriculture,   appropriations.     On   motion   to 
recommit  (187-208)  :  Vote  •yea."    On  passage 
(354-41)  :  Vote  "nay." 
June  1.  1965: 

H.R.  8639 — State.  Justice.  Commerce,  Ju- 
diciary, appropriation.  On  passage  (322-60)  : 
Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  3584 — Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  On  pas- 
sage (336-42) :  Vote  "yea." 


June  2,  1965:  H.R.  8371 — Excise  Tax  Re- 
duction.   On  passage  (401-6)  :  Vote  "yea." 

June  3.  1965:  H.R.  7777 — Appointment  of 
Gen.  William  P.  McKee  to  the  office  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
On  passage    (228-137)  :    Vote   "yea."       ^ 

Jime  7,  1965:  H.R.  3157 — To  amend  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  which  reduce  the  annuif»s  of 
the  spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the 
amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits.  On 
passage  (323-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 
June  8,  1965: 

H.R.  8775 — Legislative  appropriations.     On 
motion  to  recommit   (149-244)  :   Vote  "nay" 
H.R.  7105 — To  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  jal  exports.    On  pas- 
sage  (288-1):   Vote  "yea." 
June  9.  1965: 

H.R.  8464. — Public  debt  limit,  increase.  On 
ordering  the  previous  question  (273-109)  ; 
Vote  "yea."  On  passage  (229-165) :  Vote 
"yea." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  285. — Ken- 
nedy film.  On  request  for  a  separate  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  prevent  the  charging 
of  a  fee  from  viewers  of  the  film  (174-216)  : 
Vote  "nay."  On  agreeing  to  resolution  (311— 
75)  :  Vote  "yea." 
June  16.  1965: 

H.R.  6927 — Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. On  motion  to  recommit  (141-259): 
Vote  "nay."  On  passage  (217-184):  Vote 
"yea." 

House  Re«)lutlon  416— Authorizes  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
employ  annually,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a 
student  congressional  intern.  On  agreeing  to 
resolution  (229-153):  Vote  "yea." 
June  21,  1965: 

H.R.  7743 — Establishes  a  system  of  loan  in- 
surance and  a  supplementary  system  of  di- 
rect loans  to  assist  students  to  attend  post- 
secondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and  oth- 
er vocational  schools.  On  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (30O-0)  :  Vote 
"general  pair." 

H.R.  8620 — Amends  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  to  take  into  consideration  floods  and 
other  natural  disasters  In  reference  to  the 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wheat  programs  for 
1965.  On  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
the  bill    (297-2):   Vote  "general  pair.' 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 — Re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia.  On  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (298-0)  :  Vote 
"general  pair." 

June  23,  1965:  H.R.  9221 — Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations.  On  passage  (407-0): 
Vote  "yea." 

June  24,  1965:  H.J.  Res.  541 — Extends  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  a  period  of  2 
months.  On  agreeing  to  resolution  (224- 
167)  :    Vote   "yea." 

June  28.  1965:  H.R.  7984— Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  On  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  425.  the  open  rule  providing  for  6 
hours  of  debate  on.  and  the  waiving  of 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  H.R.  7984 
(230-115)  :  Vote  "yea." 

June  30,  1965:  H.R.  7984 — Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  On  Stephens  amend- 
ment to  rewrite  section  101,  relating  to  rent 
subsidies,  to  limit  eligibility  to  persons  eligi- 
ble for  public  housing  (240-179)  :  Vote  "yea." 
On  motion  to  recommit  designed  to  delete 
sections  101  and  106,  relating  to  rent  sub- 
sidy payments,  and  rehabilitation  grants  to 
homeowners  In  urban  renewal  areas  (202- 
208):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage  (245-169): 
Vote  "yea." 

July  6.  1965:  H.R.  6400— Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  On  agreeing  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 440  providing  for  the  consideration  of, 
and  10  hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  6400  (310- 
58)  :  Vote  "yea." 
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July  9,  1965:  H.R.  6400— Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  On  Cramer  vote-fraud  amend- 
ment to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  giv- 
ing false  Information  on  voting  eligibility 
stitus  (253-165):  Vote  yea."  On  Boggs 
amendment  (Identical  to  the  Long  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  bill)  respecting  Judicial 
review  (155-262):  Vote  "nay."  On  Gilbert 
amendment  to  allow  people  Illiterate  In  Eng- 
lish to  vote  if  they  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  Spanish-language  schools  (202- 
216)  :  Vote  "yea."  On  motion  to  recommit 
designed  to  substitute  the  text  of  H.R.  7896 
prohibiting  the  denial  to  any  person  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote  because  of  his 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  such 
tax,  for  the  language  of  the  committee 
(171-248):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage  (333- 
85)  :    Vote  "yea." 

July  12.  1965: 

H.R.  8856 — Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  In- 
tent of  Congress.  On  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (216-139) :  Vote 
"yea." 

H.R.  242 — To  extend  the  apportionment  re- 
quirement 111  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  Janu- 
ary la,  1883,  to  temporary  summer  employ- 
ment. On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (336-32) :  Vote  "yea." 

July  13,  1965:  S.  559— Cigarette  Labeling 
Act.  On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (285- 
103)  :  Vote  "yea." 

July  14,  1965:  H.R.  8926— Coinage  Act  of 
1965.  On  Battin  amendment  to  require  the 
silver  content  of  quarters  and  dimes  to  be 
fixed  at  40  percent  (187-218):  Vote  "yea." 
On  passage  (255-151)  :  Vote  "yea." 

July  20,  1965:  H.R.  9075— Military  pay  in- 
crease.    On  passage  (410-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

July  22,  1965:  H.R.  8283— Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1964.  On  motion  to 
recommit  (178-227):  Vote  "nay."  On  pass- 
age (245-158)  :  Vote  "yea." 

July  26,  1965:  H.R.  77— Labor,  rlght-to- 
work  provisions  (14(b)).  On  ordering  pre- 
vious question,  open  rule  (H.  Res.  437)  for 
consideration  of  bill   (248-171):  Vote  "yea" 

July  27,  1965: 

H.R.  6675 — Provides  a  hospital  Insurance 
program  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(307-116):  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  7984— Housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(251-168) : Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  2985 — Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Amendments.  On  agreeing  to 
conference  report   (414-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

July  28,  1965:  H.R.  77— Labor,  right-to- 
work  provisions  (14(b)),  On  motion  to  re- 
commit (200-223):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(221-203 )  :  Vote  "yea." 

July  29,  1965:  H.R.  8856— Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  intent  of  Congress.  On  passage 
(275-126)  :  Vote  "yea." 

August  2,  1965: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81— To  increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  to 
authorize  the  apportionment  of  such  amount. 
On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  ( 314-11 )  :  Vote  "general  pair," 

H.R.  8027— Provides  assistance  in  training 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
other  personnel  and  is  improving  capabilities, 
techniques,  and  practices  in  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  and  prevention  and  control 
of  crime.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (326-0)  :  Vote  paired  "for." 

H.R.  6964 — To  amend  U.S.  Code  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  against  the  United  States.  On  mo- 
lion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(326-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

August  3.  1965: 

S.  1564 — Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  On 
motion  to  recommit  designed  to  delete  the 
Boggs-Long  amendment  (118-284)  :  Vote 
"nay."  On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(328-74) :   Vote  "yea." 


H.R.  8469— To  provide  certain  increases  in 
annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund.  On  passage 
(396-0) :  Vote  "yea.- 

August4,  1965: 

HR.  8439— Military  Constrtiction  Author- 
ization. On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(389-0) :  Vote  "yea." 

S.  1742 — Permits  U.S.  Governors  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  such  Bank  and  Cor- 
poration.    On  passage  (331-54):  Vote  "yea." 

August  5,  1965:  H.R.  4750 — To  provide  an 
extension  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 
On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  490,  the 
closed  rule  under  which  the  legislation  was 
considered  (329-44)  :  Vote  "yea."  On  pas- 
sage  (274-97)  :   Vote  "nay." 

August  9,  1965:  H.R.  9918 — To  amend  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  On  Sickles  amendment 
supplying  new  text  (173-156)  :  Vote  "yea." 

August  10.  1965:  H.R.  10306— Amends  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1951  to  prohibit  destruction  or  mutila- 
tion of  draft  cards.     On  passage    (393-1): 

Vote  "yea." 

August  12.  1965:  S.  1648— Provides  grants 
for  public  works  and  development  facilities, 
etc.  On  Slsk  amendment  to  make  more 
areas  eligible  for  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities  under  title  I;  to 
Increase  the  authorization  from  »400  million 
to  $500  million;  and  to  limit  the  program 
from  5  years  to  4  years  (196-194),  Vote 
"nay."  On  Oamer  motion  to  recommit  de- 
signed to  require  funds  provided  for  projects 
be  spent  on  American  products,  prevent  the 
making  of  working  capital  loans;  and  pro- 
vide for  annual  congressional  review  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  Loan  Fund  (163-224). 
Vote  "yea."  On  passage  (246-138).  Vote 
"nay." 

August  16,  1965: 

H.R.  6431 — To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.  On  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  tho  bill  (297-48) .  Vote 
"yea." 

H.R.  8635— To  establish  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission.  On 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
(346-4).     Vote  "yea." 

August  19,  1965: 

HM.  7750 — To  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  On  agreeing  to  conference 
report  (244-150).    Vote  "yea." 

HR.  9811 — Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  On  motion  to  recommit  (169-224). 
Vote  "yea."  On  passage  (221-172).  Vote 
"nay." 

August  24,  1965:  H.R.  10586— Supplemen- 
tal appropriations  lor  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  On  motion 
to  recommit  (139-263).    Vote  "nay." 

August  25,  1965:  H.R.  2500— Amends  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  On  Mac- 
Gregor  amendment  to  establish  on  July  1. 
1968.  a  limit  of  115,000  immigrants  per  year 
from  countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  require  cancellation  of  special  immigra- 
tion visas  from  numerical  celling  of  115,000 
when  deportation  proceedings  are  stayed  or 
alien  status  adjusted  (189-218);  Vote  "Nay." 
On  passage  (3ia-95) ;  vote  "Yea." 

August  26,  1965:  H.R.  9567— Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  On  passage  (367-22);  vote 
"Yea." 

August  30,  1965:  H.R.  9022 — Amends  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress, 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  areas  affected  by  a 
major  disaster.  On  passage  (305-37);  vote 
"general  pair." 

August  31,  1965:  HM.  9042— Implementa- 
tion of  Agreement  between  United  States  and 
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Canada  concerning  Automotive  products 
On  agreeing  to  resolution  (H.  Res.  551 )" 
closed  rule  for  consideration  of  H  R  9042 
(364-23);  Vote  "Yea."  On  passage '( 280- 
113 );  vote  "Yea." 

September  1.  1965:  H.R.  3141— Health  Pro- 
fesslons  Educational  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  On  passage  (340-47)  •  Vote 
"Yea." 

September  2,  1965:  H.R.  5863— To  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research  and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transjjortatlon.  On  passage  (317- 
24) ;  Vote  "Yea."  ^ 

September  7.  1965:  H.R.  8439 — Military 
construction  authorization.  On  motion  to 
table  a  motion  providing  for  discharging  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  8439.  fiscal  1966  mill- 
tary  construction  authorization  (323-19)- 
Vote  "Yea." 

H.R.  10775 — Military  construction  author- 
ization. On  suspending  the  rules  and  pass- 
ing the  bill  (347-0)  :  Vote  "Yea." 

H.R.  168 — Veterans'  disability  compensa- 
tion Increase.  On  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill  (348-0)  :  Vote  "Yea." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  102— Authorizes 
funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement.  On  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (339-0) :  Vote 
"Yea." 

September  8.  1965:  H.R.  10871— Foreign 
Aid  Appropriations.  On  passage  (239-1431- 
Vote  "Yea."  -»      »  /  • 

September  13,  1965: 

(Procedural  votes  to  delay  consideration 
of  or  in  opposition  to  one  or  more  bills 
under  the  21 -day  rule  or  In  opposition  to  the 
consideration  of  bills  without  a  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee)  : 

On  Moss  motion  to  dispense  with  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  (220- 
126)  :  Not  voting. 

On  Albert  motion  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dispensed  with 
(243-127)  :  Not  voting. 

On  Albert  motion  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dispensed  with 
(256-123)  :  Not  voting. 

On  Albert  motion  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dispensed  with 
(255-121):  Not  voting. 

On  Hall  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Albert's 
motion  that  the  Journal  be  approved  as  read 
(138-244)  :  Vote  "Nay." 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  approve  the  Journal  (257-126)- 
Vote  "Yea."  ' 

On  Albert  motion  that  the  Journal,  as  read 
stand  approved  (265-119):  Vote  "Yea." 

On  McMillan  motion  to  adjourn  (175-204) : 
Vote  "Nay." 

H.R.  10065— Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Act.  On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution 
506.  the  open  rule  for  consideration  of  (259- 
121)  :  Vote  "yea."  On  Albert  motion  to  table 
motion  to  reconsider  vote  to  adopt  Hou.'ie 
Resolution  506  (194-181):  Vote  "yea."  On 
Slkes  motion  to  adjourn  (173-201):  Vote 
"nay."  On  McPall  motion  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dis- 
pensed with   (243-136)  :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  7371.— Amends  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  On  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  499.  the  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  and  4  hours  of  debate  on 
HJl.  7371   (201-171)  :   Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  9460 — National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  On 
agreeing  to  House  Resolution  478,  the  open 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of  and 
2  hours  of  debate  on  Hit.  9460  (260-114)- 
Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  10281 — Government  Employees  Salary 
Comparability  Act.  On  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  536,  the  open  rtile  providing  for 
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the  consideration  of  and  4  hours  ol  debate 
on  H.R.  10281  (288-84)  :  Vote  "yea." 

September  14,  1965:  H.R.  2091 — Establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  In  areas  admin- 
istered by  National  Park  Service.  On  motion 
to  recommit  (73-298):   Vote  "nay." 

September  15,  1965: 

HR.  8283 — Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1905.  On  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report   (209-180):    Vote  "nay." 

H.R.  9460 — National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  On 
motion  to  recommit  (128-251):   Vote  "nay." 

September  16,  1965: 

House  Resolution  574. — Directs  the  Post- 
master General  to  provide  the  names  of  tem- 
porary employees  employed  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  during  the  summer  of  1965. 
On  motion  to  table  the  resolution  (186-180)  : 
Vote  "nay." 

s.  2042. — Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  In- 
demnification agreements.  On  piissage  (338- 
30) :  Vote  "yea." 

September  17,  1965: 

H.R.  9221. — Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations, 1966.  On  agreeing  to  conference 
report  (380-0) :  Vote  "yea." 

House  Resolution  585.— Mississippi  con- 
tested elections.  On  agreeing  to  resolution 
(228-143)  :  Vote  "nay." 

September  20,  1965: 

S.2127 — Armed  Forces.  Indemnity  insur- 
ance. On  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
the  bill   (360-0):  Vote  "yea." 

House  Resolution  560. — Communism  in 
Western  Hemisphere.  On  suspending  the 
rules   and    agreeing   to   the   resolution    (321- 

52) :  Vote  "yea."' 

September  21,  1965:  S.  4— Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965.  On  agreeing  to  conference  re- 
port: Vote  "yea." 

September  22,  1965: 

S.  2300. — Rivers,  harbors,  and  flood  control. 
On  Clark  amendment  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  conduct  and  report  to 
Congress  on  a  svirvey  of  St.  John  River, 
Maine,  for  flood  control  and  allied  functions 
separate  and  apart  from  the  Passamaquoddy 
tidal  power  project   (207-185):   Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  30. — Inter-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center,  On  passage  (255-112)  :  Vote 
•yea."  On  motion  to  adjourn  (89-204)  : 
Vote  "nay." 

September  23,  1965: 

H.R.  7371— Amends  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  On  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  eliminate  several  addi- 
tional exemptions  from  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (199-178):  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  10232— Water  and  sanitation  systems 
In  rural  areas.  On  ordering  the  previous 
qtiestlon  on  H.  Res.  580,  the  open  rule  pro- 
viding for  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill  (280^ 
70);  Vote  "yea."  On  passage  (325-10);  Vote 
"general  pair." 

September  24,  1965:  S.  306 — Clean  air  pollu- 
tion program.  On  motion  to  recommit 
designed  to  delete  the  provisions  for  solid 
waste  disposal  (80-220);  vote  "nay."  On 
pa.ssage  (294-4) ;  vote  "yea." 

September  27,  1965:  H.R.  4644— District  ol 
Columbia  home  rule.  On  Multer  motion  to 
dlscliarge  Committee  on  Rules  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  515,  the 
open  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of. 
waiving  points  of  order  against,  and  5  hours 
Of  debate  on  H.R.  4644  (213-183):  vote  "yea." 
On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  515  (222- 
179) ;  vote  "yea."  On  Multer  motion  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4644 
(234-155);  vote  "yea." 

September  29,  1965:  H.R.  4644 — ^District  ol 
Columbia  home  rule.  On  motion  to  strike 
the  enacting  clause  and  thus  kill  the  bill 
(179-219);  vote  "nay."  On  Multer  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Slsk  amendment 
(227-174);  vote  "yea."  On  motion  to  recom- 
mit (134-267);  vote  "nay."  On  passage  (283- 
117);  vote  "yea." 


September  30,  1905:  H.R.  2580— Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  On  agreeing  to 
conference  report  (320-69);  vote  "yea." 

H.R.  10281 — Government  Employees  Salary 
Comparability  Act.  On  motion  to  recommit 
designed  to  remove  the  provisions  for  a  per- 
manent system  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  proper  salary  relationships 
In  Federal,  executive,  judicial,  congressional, 
and  career  salaries  (238-140):  Vote  "nay." 
On  passage  (370-7)  :  Vote  "yea." 

October  1, 1965: 

House  Joint  Resolution  642— Third  Library 
of  Congress  Building.  On  motion  to  recom- 
mit (17-321)  :  Vote  "nay."  On  passage  (328- 
5)  :   Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  10871 — Foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion. On  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  conferees  to  insist  on  disagree- 
ment to  amendment  No.  7.  which  deleted 
North  Vietnam  from  the  language  prohibit- 
ing aid  to  countries  that  furnish  aid  to  Cuba 
or  North  Vietnam  (164-174):  Vote  "yea." 
On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (204-127) : 
Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  3142 — Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
of  1965.     On  passage  (296-3)  :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  6519 — Jeffer.son  National  Expansion 
Memorial.    On  passage  (250-12) :  Vote  "nay." 

October  7,  1965: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  32 — Ryukju 
Islands,  contributions  to.  On  agreeing  to 
resolution  (312-55):  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  2020— Nevada  water  project.  On  pas- 
sage (239-134)  ;  Vote  "nay." 

S.  2084 — Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  of 
1965.  On  motion  to  recommit  (153-230): 
Vote    "nay."      On    passage    (245-138) :    Vote 

"yea." 

October  8,  1965:  H.R.  9811 — Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965.  On  agreeing  to  con- 
ference report  (219-150)  :  Vote  "nay." 

October  12,  1965:  H.R.  11135— Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1965.  On  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  598,  the  closed  rule  providing 
for  the  consideration  of.  4  hours  of  debate 
on.  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
11135  (253-80)  :  Vote  "yea." 

October  13,  1965:  H.R.  11135 — Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1965.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit (160-230):  Vote  "general  pair."  On 
passage:  Vote  "general  pair." 

October  14,  1965:  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1966  (242-100) :  Vote 
"Yea." 

October  20,  1965:  To  strengthen  educa- 
tional resources  of  colleges  and  universities 
(313-63)  :  Vote  "yea." 

October  21,  1965:  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation (250-64) :  Vote  "yea." 

October  22,  1965:  Amend  and  extend  pro- 
visions of  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  On  adoption 
of  conference  report  (174-88)  :  Vote  "yea." 


The  District  of  Columbia  Election  Exten- 
sion Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
over  200,000  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  registered  to  vote  here.  These 
people  are  U.S.  citizens  who  do  not  claim 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  State  or  territory 
but  who  must  meet  the  other  usual  qual- 
ifications for  voting.  Last  November 
over  90  percent  of  these  registered  voters 
voted  in  the  first  presidential  election 
ever  held  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


These  people  constitute  the  largest 
single  group  of  American  citizens  in  any 
one  place  who  still  have  no  voice  of  their 
own  in  Congress.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due to  remedy  this,  within  the  present 
constitutional  framework,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  District  election  law  so  as  to 
establish  the  office  of  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  for  his 
election  by  the  registered  voters  here. 
This  matter  is  entirely  separate  from, 
any  home  rule  proposal. 

The  Delegate's  function  and  authority 
in  Congress  will  be  comparable  to  that 
of  the  former  Delegates  from  the  terri- 
tories such  as  Hawaii  and  Alaslca,  and 
of  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  am  confident  that  once  the  office  of 
Delegate  is  established  and  the  elected 
Delegate  installed,  we  in  Congress  will 
find  the  Delegate  will  serve  a  useful  and 
needed  function,  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  the  countiy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  for  Delegate 
has  great  merit.  There  is  already  a  sub- 
stantial interested  electorate  here,  but 
under  the  present  election  laws  its  mem- 
bers can  exercise  their  franchise  only  at 
4-year  intervals  in  presidential  election 
years.  The  Delegate  would  be  elected 
every  2  years,  and  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sulting increased  frequency  in  the  use  of 
the  electoral  system  here  will  add  vitality 
and  maturity  to  the  District  electorate, 
and  produce  a  better  overall  working  ar- 
rangement for  the  conduct  of  affairs  af- 
fecting the  citizens  of  Washington. 

Other  changes  will  be  required  in  the 
present  framework  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  election  law,  not  only  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  Delegate's  election,  but 
also  to  improve  the  nature  and  conduct 
of  the  quadrennial  election  operations 
under  tlie  present  law. 

Earlier  today  the  gentleman  from 
Maiyland,  Congressman  Mathias,  intro- 
duced H.R.  11822,  a  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  and  for  other  purix)ses.  I  had  in- 
tended to  introduce  an  identical  bill  for 
these  purposes  at  the  same  time,  bi\t  was 
delayed  in  doing  so  due  to  the  pressure 
of  otlier  business  in  the  House.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I  want  to 
be  considered  a  cosponsor  of  Mr. 
Mathias'  bill,  and  that  I  believe  that  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill  will  warrant 
the  attention  of  the  House  early  in  the 
next  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  this  bill  prepared,  and 
without  objection  I  shall  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  11822. 

THE     District     of     Columbia     Election 

Extension  Act 
(Introduced    by    Mr.    Mathias,    October    22. 

1965.  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee 

on  the  District  of  Columbia ) 


Section 


section  1 
1  states  the  title  of  the  act. 


SECTION  2 

Section  2  provides  for  permanent  regis- 
tration of  voters  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  changes  the  existing  system  of  registra- 
tion,   which    now    requires    each    person    to 
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register  again  every  4  years.  The  third  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  provides  for  the  election  of 
a  Delegate  to  Congress  every  2  years,  and  this 
speedup  in  the  election  cycle  will  make  a 
permanent  registration  system  workable  here. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  2  provides 
for  automatic  removal  of  the  names  of  people 
who  have  failed  to  vote  In  two  successive 
general  elections  and  who  have  not  re- 
registered, and  continues  the  provision  of 
existing  law  which  charges  the  Board  of 
Elections  with  the  duty  to  keep  the  registry 
"accurate  and  current."  Subsection  (b)  puts 
the  permanent  system  of  registration  Into 
effect  at  once  and  provides  that  people  who 
were  registered  at  the  close  of  the  polls  in 
November  1964  and  who  continue  to  live 
in  their  precinct  will  not  have  to  re-register 
to  vote  in  1966  elections. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  longer  periods 
of  registration  than  under  the  present  law 
and  shortens  to  30  days  (from  the  present 
45  days)  the  period  ^efore  each  election  in 
which  the  registration  office  is  closed.  It 
also  broadens  slightly  the  Board  of  Elections' 
power  to  issue  regulations  with  regard  to 
times  and  places  of  registration. 

SECTIOW    3 

Section  3  establishes  the  right  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  represented 
by  a  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Delegate  will  have  a  seat  in  the 
House  Chamber  with  the  right  of  debate  but 
not  of  voting.  His  term  would  be  for  2  years, 
along  with  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
committees  to  which  he  would  be  assigned 
would  be  determined  by  the  House  under  Its 
rulemaking  power.  The  District  Delegate 
must  be  at  least  25  years  old  and  have  lived 
in  the  District  for  at  least  3  years,  and  must 
continue  to  live  In  the  District  during  his 
term  of  ofBce.  He  must  be  a  qualified  elector 
under  District  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  provides  that 
the  District  Delegate  shall  be  elected  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  voters  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, in  the  usual  case  after  first  winning  a 
primary  election.  The  existing  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  as  amended  by  this 
act  would  govern  the  election  of  the  Delegate. 
Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  candidate 
for  a  primary  election  for  Delegate  Is  to  be 
nominated  by  a  petition  containing  at  least 
500  signatures  of  registered  voters  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  nominee,  and  accom- 
panieil  by  a  filing  fee  of  $200.  The  section 
also  provides  that  the  primary  election  of 
candidates  for  Delegate  will,  as  In  the  case 
of  existing  District  of  Columbia  law,  be  by  a 
closed  primary,  but  that  the  general  election 
of  the  Delegate  will  be  an  open  election 
which  will  permit  voters  to  cross  party  lines. 
Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  timing  of 
the  primary  and  general  elections  of  Delegates 
will  coincide.  In  presidential  election  years, 
with  the  May  primaries  and  the  November 
general  elections  under  existing  law.  The 
Delegate  would  be  elected  every  2  years,  of 
course,  and  in  nonpresidentlal  election  years 
the  Delegate  would  also  be  chosen  by  a  May 
primary  and  a  November  general  election. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  filling  vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  Delegate,  and  also  in 
the  position  of  candidate  for  Delegate  in  the 
event  that  a  candidate  wins  in  a  May  pri- 
mary but  dies  or  resigns  before  the  general 
election  in  November.  In  the  latter  case  the 
local  political  party  committee  selects  the 
successor.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in-  the  office 
of  a  Delegate  who  has  already  been  elected, 
the  Board  of  Elections  can  hold  a  special 
election  to  fill  the  vacancy,  except  toward 
the  end  of  a  term  of  Congress. 

SECTION  4 
This  section  makes  a  series  of  changes  In 
existing  statutes  relating  to  the  operation  of 
the  Congress,  to  put  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  into  a  position  or  status 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  essentially 
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comparable  to  that  formerly  held  by  the  Del- 
egates from  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  presently 
held  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Most  of  these  changes  in  law 
are  required  simply  because  the  present  laws 
refer  to  Delegates  "from  the  territories." 
Since  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  ter- 
ritory, these  changes  are  required. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  these  10 
subsections,  the  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  elected  on  the  same 
election  day  as  Members  of  Congress  (subsec. 
[aD;  he  would  receive  the  same  annual 
salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress  or  Resident 
Commissioner — $30,000  (subsec.  |bl);  and 
when  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  his 
salary  would  begin  with  the  date  of  his  elec- 
tion and  not  with  the  date  on  which  the 
vacancy  occurred  (subsec.  [c]). 

Similarly,  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  payment  of  impald  salaries  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  his  term  of  office  are  made  applicable 
to  the  District  Delegate  (subsec.  [d]).  and 
the  privileges  of  participating  In  the  retire- 
ment benefits  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  which  are  applicable  to  Members  of 
Congress  are  made  applicable  to  the  District 
Delegate    (subsec.    [e|). 

In  the  same  way,  subsection  (f)  makes 
applicable  to  the  District  Delegate,  and  to 
his  office,  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
allowances  for  stationery,  telephones,  the 
hiring  of  clerical  help,  and  the  furnishing 
of  office  equipment  which  now  apply  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner.  The  statutory  provisions  for 
congressional  office  space  are  also  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  District  Delegate  (subsec. 
fg|). 

The  provisions  of  Federal  criminal  law 
which  relate  to  Members  of  Congress,  to 
their  activities,  and  to  their  elections,  are 
also  made  applicable  to  the  District  Dele- 
gate. Thus,  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  is  made  applicable  to  the  Delegate's 
position  (subsec.  (hi),  as  are  also  the  pro- 
visions of  law  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
Intimidate  voters  (subsec.  (1)).  as  well  as 
those  punishing  the  use  by  Federal  em- 
ployees of  Influence  or  authority  to  Inter- 
fere with  elections  (subsec.  [J I). 

Subsection  (k)  contains  the  changes  re- 
quired in  existing  law  to  assure  that  appoint- 
ment of  candidates  to  the  armed  services 
academies  from  the  District  would  be  made 
by  the  elected  Delegate,  rather  than  by  the 
appointed  Commissioners. 

SECTION    6 

Tills  section  contains  the  definitions  which 
are  used  throughout  the  bill,  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  provisions  which  will 
be  important  in  administering  the  law.  Sub- 
section (a)  contains  the  definitions.  Sub- 
section (b)  provides  that  in  all  elections  in 
the  District  the  polls  will  be  open  from  7 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.  (present  law  Is  8  till  8.). 

Subsection  (c)  clarifies  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  to  issue  regulations  to  set 
deadlines  where  not  already  set  by  the  stat- 
ute, but  provides  that  the  deadlines  must 
be  published  at  least  30  days  before  they  take 
effect.  Subsection  (d)  simply  brings  the 
provision  of  the  existing  election  law  up  to 
date  with  respect  to  the  current  name  of  the 
former  municipal  court.  Subsection  (e) 
amends  the  law  so  as  to  give  the  Board  of 
Elections  authority  to  accept  initially  the 
signatures  on  duly  filed  nominating  peti- 
tions, but  sets  up  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
petitions  can  be  timely  challenged  and  the 
challenges  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. 

Subsection  (f)  amends  the  existing  law 
slightly  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Elec- 
tions Board  to  issue  regulations  to  accept 
some  ballots  which  have  been  cast  outside 
the  precinct  In  which  the  registrant  lived — 
as.  for  example.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who 
was  registered  in  one  precinct  but  on  election 


day  is  in  a  hospital  in  another  precinct  and 
is  voting  as  a  "shut-in." 

Subparagraph  (g)  changes  the  system  of 
law  slightly  so  as  to  require  that  only  one  of 
the  officials  In  the  polling  place  will  be  need- 
ed to  assist  an  illiterate  or  handicapped  voter 
to  vote  his  ballot,  instead  of  two  officials  as  is 
now  required.  The  change  would  also  pro- 
vide that  the  voter  can.  If  he  so  desires,  have 
a  second  official  to  assist  him  In  the  voting 
process. 

Subsections  (h)  and  (1)  will  shorten  and 
simplify  the  party  primary  ballots  under  the 
1955  Election  Act,  by  eliminating  the  elec- 
tion of  alternates  to  the  various  party  offi- 
cials. The  party  primary  ballots  have  been 
widely  criticized  because  of  their  length  and 
complexity.  The  elimination  of  the  elec 
tlon  of  alternate  officials  will  substantially 
shorten  the  ballots  in  a  number  of  cases.  At 
the  same  time,  the  alternates  can.  of  course, 
be  selected  by  the  parties  themselves,  by 
caucus  or  other  means  not  involving  the  use 
of  the  citywide  primary  election  machinery. 
The  party  officials  themselves  (national  com- 
mitteemen and  women,  delegates  to  the 
presidential  nominating  conventions  and. 
when  designated  by  the  parties,  members 
and  officials  of  the  local  party  committees) 
would  continue  to  be  elected  by  ballots 
under  the  present  election  law. 

Subsection  (J)  amends  the  existing  law  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  party  primary  ballots 
may  contain  presidential  preference  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  voter  (if  the 
party  committee  bo  desires  and  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates  do  not  ob- 
ject). The  right  to  have  such  questions  on 
the  ballot  under  the  present  law  has  been 
sharply  disputed  ever  since  the  act  passed  in 
1955.  and  a  1964  court  decision  cast  a  further 
cloud  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions to  permit  presidential  preference  ques- 
tions under  existing  law.  With  this  amend- 
ment, these  presidential  preference  ques- 
tions would  replace  the  so-called  party  ques- 
tlons.  These  party  questions  have  been 
criticized  as  diluting  the  powers  of  the 
elected  party  officials  to  formulate  party  pol- 
icies, and  also  because  the  questions  add  fur- 
ther to  the  length  of  the  ballot. 

Subsection  (k^  would  remove  an  ambi- 
guity in  existing  election  law  by  establishing 
a  clear  deadline  for  filing  the  designations  of 
the  offices  of  local  party  committees  to  be 
filled  by  the  party  primary  elections. 

Under  the  existing  election  law  each  can- 
didate on  the  ballot  has  the  right  to  have  one 
watcher  at  each  polling  place.  Subsection 
(1)  would  change  this  arrangement  slightly 
In  the  light  of  the  length  of  the  party  pri- 
mary ballots  (in  the  1964  election,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  over  250  candidates  on 
the  party  ballots) ,  to  give  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions authority  to  issue  regulations  reason- 
ably limiting  the  number  of  watchers  In  each 
voting  place,  and  reasonably  to  regulate  the 
scope  of  the  watchers'  activities,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  their  rights  to  perform 
their  Important  duties. 

Subsection  (m)  would  give  the  Board  of 
Elections  clear  authority  to  declare  that  duly 
nominated  and  unopposed  candidates  for  of- 
fice are  elected  without  opposition.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  so  elected  would  appear 
on  the  ballot,  together  with  the  names  of  all 
the  candidates  who  are  opposed  and  whose 
election  is  to  be  determined  by  the  voters. 
Tills  change  will  further  simplify  and  shorten 
ballot  forms,  without  In  any  way  diminishing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  elections  under  the 
act. 

Subsection  (n)  changes  the  method  of 
compensation  of  the  members  of  the  three- 
man  Board  of  Elections.  They  are  now  paid 
$25  per  day  while  performing  their  duties. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  act  there  will  be 
two  elections  In  eyery  even-numbered  year, 
with  occasional  special  elections  to  be  ex- 
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nected  from  time  to  time,  thus  substantially 
increasing  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions The  amount  of  time  spent  by  Board 
members  in  an  election  year  is  substantial, 
and  the  changeover  to  a  modest,  fixed  annual 
compensation  Is  desirable  and  appropriate 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

subsection  (o)  amends  the  law  so  as  to  give 
the  candidates  a  period  of  30  days  after  each 
election  in  order  to  complete  and  file  their 
financial  reporw.  At  present  they  have  only 
10  days  In  which  to  perform  this  work,  a 
period  which  is  Insufficient  and  unworkable 

Subsection  (p)  tightens  up  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  present  law  so  as  to 
make  It  clear  that  any  false  statement  by  a 
registrant  with  respect  to  qualifications  for 
voting  win  render  him  subject  to  penalty, 
whereas  the  present  act  limits  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  penal  provision  to  false  statements 
as  to  the  registrant's  residence  or  voting 
privileges  outside  the  District.  The  bill  also 
makes  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  act 
applicable  to  the  restrictions  on  contri- 
butions and  requirements  for  reporting 
expenditures. 

Subsections  (q)  and  (r)  amend  the  title, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  existing  law,  so  as 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  act  provides  for 
the  election  of  the  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
P-'presentatlves  in  addition  to  the  other  offi- 
cials elected  under  the  existing  law. 

Subsection  (s)  makes  it  clear  that  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  approval,  except  the  provision  which 
reactivates  the  registration  of  voters,  and 
which  would  take  effect  30  days  after  the  act 
is  approved. 


could  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  con- 
vict one  entirely  innocent  of  charges. 

Our  great  judicial  system  depends  on 
availability  of  witnesses,  this  I  must  ad- 
mit. However,  the  reliability  of  those 
available  to  testify  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. 


Observationi  on  the  1st  Session  of  the 
89th  Congress 


The  Case  of  Edward  Partin,  a  Government 
Witness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  completed  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  earlier 
today.  I  must  commend  my  friend  and 
colleague  for  bringing  these  facts,  un- 
known to  me,  to  the  attention  of  the 

House. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  the 
reason  and  extent  of  the  action  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  the  case  of  Ed- 
ward Partin,  a  Government  witness. 
Certainly,  the  seriousness  of  these 
charges  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois concerning  the  arrest  records  and 
the  favored  treatment  of  Partin  by  the 
Justice  Depaitment  should  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
It,  undoubtedly,  gives  emphasis  to  the 
action  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
JudiciaiT  to  look  into  the  matter  of  pro- 
cedure by  our  Justice  Department. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  particular 
defendant  in  this  case.  I  question  only 
the  reliability  of  the  testimony  of  the 
witness,  Partin. 

Assuming  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  is  correct  in  liis  as- 
sertion before  the  House,  then  such  wit- 
nesses could  be  used  to  either  convict  or 
acquit  a  wrongdoer.  Or  in  a  more  repre- 
hensible sense,  a  witness  so  motivated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  record  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congi-ess  is  spotty.  Along  with  the  en- 
actment of  some  meritorious  and  needed 
legislation,  the  Congress  often  acted 
hastily,  blindly,  and  indiscriminately. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  has  confessed 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  should  "spend  less  time  on  new 
legislation  and  more  time  correcting 
oversights  in  legislation  we  have  just 
passed."  He  has  said  that  the  Congress 
"must  tighten  up  the  hasty  enactments" 
and  must  eliminate  from  the  laws  of  the 
session  just  ended  "a  number  of  gaps  and 
any  number  of  rough  edges,  overexten- 
sions and  overlaps," 

The  Mansfield  confession  should  be 
good  for  the  soul  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  should  convince  them  that  one- 
party  government  does  not  serve  them 
well. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  is  that 
whenever  the  party  that  holds  possession 
Of  the  executive  branch  of  the  National 
Government  also  enjoys  overwhelming 
dominance  in  the  Congress,  the  Congress 
becomes  a  satellite  of  the  President. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  as  a 
deliberative  body,  coequal  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive, Is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  past  session.  Until  the  closing  days 
of  the  session,  it  rubberstamped  the  pro- 
posals of  the  White  House  in  far  too 
many  instances. 

The  members  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  who  gathered  in 
Washington  in  early  September  of  this 
year  felt  that  the  legislative  initiative  has 
passed  irretrievably  to  the  executive 
branch.  One  of  the  experts  at  that  con- 
vention, Lewis  A.  Dexter,  said  that  the 
Congress  will  come  to  have  the  same  im- 
portance in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  House  of  Lords  has  In 
the  British,  particularly  if  several  future 
Presidents  resemble  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Eric  Sevareid  wrote: 

We  know  of  a  number  of  Congressmen  who 
would  be  very  grateful  to  learn  what  they 
have  really  done  this  year. 

He  also  found  that  the  Congress  has  so 
often  acted  under  "a  curious  kind  of  in- 
timidation" that  the  "once-exalted  title 


of  Senator  or  Representative  has  lost 
much  of  its  prestige." 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
home  State  of  the  Vice  President  summed 
It  up  this  way : 

Anyone  following  the  dally  deliberations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  be  struck 
by  the  ruthlessness  with  which  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  so-called  liberals  is  flexing 
Its  muscles.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a  deliberative 
body.  Representative  government  is  In  a  sad 
and  critical  state. 

Columnist  Ted  Lewis  said : 

The  presidential  Image  of  a  miracle  pro- 
ducer of  new  laws  makes  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  appesu:  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Legislating  by  Scoop  Shovel," 
said: 

It  would  take  a  truck  scale  to  weigh  the 
legislation  forwarded  by  the  Wblte  House  and 
automatically  approved,  most  of  It  wasteful, 
much  of  It  unnecessary,  and  all  of  It  putting 
the  individual  In  the  grip  of  the  Federal  vise. 

He  [the  President]  has  been  legislating 
everything  and  anything,  and,  with  two- 
thirds  majorities  in  either  Chamber,  he  has  a 
Congress  of  robots  that  Is  totally  compliant. 

The  Knoxville  Journal  editorialized : 
Any  Congress  which  voluntarily  yields  its 
right  to  perform  as  a  coequal   part  of  the 
Federal  Establishment,  as  this  one  has,  Is  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  Congress  to  adopt 
Presidential  proposals  after  thorough  de- 
liberation and  adequate  discussion.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  for  a  Congress  to 
rush  through  such  proposals  without 
careful  scrutiny  and  without  reasonable 
debate.  No  Congress  that  performed  its 
constitutional  duty  would  do  the  slipshod 
Job  of  which  Senator  Mansfuld  in- 
dicted the  present  Congress  when  he 
said  that  it  must  now  devote  most  of  its 
effort  to  tightening  up  "its  hasty  enact- 
ments." 

EXAMPLES  OF  RUBBERSTABntNG  BT  THE  CONGBXSS 

On  many  important  bills  the  House  of 
Representatives  acted  without  adequate 
consideration,  without  full  hearings  in 
committee,  and  without  sufiBcient  debate 
on  the  floor. 

The  arts  and  humanities  bill  was  Rail- 
roaded through  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  after  about  15  minutes 
of  consideration.  2ven  a  motion  by  the 
minority  that  the  bill  be  read  was  sum- 
marily rejected  by  the  majority.  When 
the  committee  met  to  act  on  the  bill,  the 
members  were  presented  for  the  first 
time  with  a  new  committee  print,  dated 
the  same  day,  containing  a  number  of 
significant  amendments  which  the  mi- 
nority members  had  never  seen  before. 
Thereafter,  several  additional  amend- 
ments, which  the  Republican  members 
had  never  seen,  were  quickly  adopted  in 
committee,  and  the  bill  was  reported  with 

great  haste. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
made  virtually  no  change  in  the  admin- 
istration bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  de- 
spite vigorous  bipartisan  complaints 
about  the  formula  for  distributing  Fed- 
eral funds  contained  in  the  bill.  On  the 
floor,  at  least  10  of  25  amendments  were 
rejected  without  discussion  due  to  the 
gag-rule  limitation  on  debate. 
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As  this  far-reaching  legislation  was 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Democratic  Congresswoman 
Green,  of  Oregon,  took  the  floor  to  pro- 
test, •"Today  it  seems  to  me  we  have  in 
the  House  a  determined  effort  to  silence 
those  who  are  in  disagreement." 

So  little  was  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill  studied  before  floor 
action  that  two  of  the  best  informed 
supporters  of  the  measuie  gave  to  the 
House  contradictory  explanations  of  its 
application  to  nonpublic  schools. 

The  higher  education  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  great  haste,  apparently  at  the 
command  of  the  White  House.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee "under  prodding  from  an  im- 
patient White  House  deliberated  for  all 
of  20  minutes."  Democratic  Congress- 
man PuciNSKi,  of  Illinois,  called  the 
bill's  handling  "a  mockery  of  the  legis- 
lative process." 

Hearings  on  the  administration's  orig- 
inal highway  beautification  proposals 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  July  20.  21.  and  22.  These 
hearings  were  adjourned  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  complex  proposals 
should  bo  studied  further  and  acted  upon 
early  next  year.  Without  warning,  the 
hearings  were  reopened  on  September  3 
and  7,  while  the  committee  and  its  staff 
were  absorbed  with  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  The 
act  was  debated  and  passed  by  the  House 
on  October  7,  with  the  final  vote  being 
tallied  well  after  midnight.  At  one  point 
in  the  proceedings  the  House  voted  121 
to  84  to  allow  but  8  minutes  of  debate  on 
5  separate  amendments. 

Regarding  the  very  controversial  bill  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  rejected 
all  attempts  by  Republican  members  to 
amend  the  bill  so  as  to  provide  some 
basic  protections  for  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees compelled  to  join  unions  in  order 
to  hold  their  jobs.  Because  of  the  re- 
strictive rule  imder  which  the  bill  was 
considered  by  the  House,  amendments 
which  would  permit  compulsory  union 
membership '  agreements  only  if  the 
unions  involved  refrained  from  racial 
and  religious  discrimination,  refrained 
from  using  union  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  refrained  from  denying  em- 
ployees rights  guaranteed  them  by  Fed- 
eral law  were  rejected  as  not  germane. 
Other  amendments  offered,  on  which  the 
House  was  not  permitted  to  vote,  were 
designed  to  insure  that  unions  securing 
compulsory  membership  agreements 
truly  represented  a  majority  as  demon- 
strated by  winning  an  NLRB  election,  to 
protect  the  religious  liberty  of  employees 
whose  religious  beliefs  clash  with  com- 
pulsory union  membership,  and  to  in- 
sure that  employees  would  be  protected 
from  compulsion  to  join  a  Communist- 
controlled  union. 

The  Washington  Post  commented : 

Several  Important  questions  were  raised 
in  the  House  debate  and  left  unanswered. 

The  Democratic  majority  rammed 
through  a  bill  repealing  section  14  fb) 
which  the  Post  said  "scarcely  qualifies  as 


well-rounded  legislation  in  the  national 
interest." 

On  the  important  bill  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  and  union 
membership,  only  the  briefest  of  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  These  hearings  con- 
tained no  testimony  based  on  experience 
under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  were 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  sub- 
committee meeting  which  reported  the 
bill  favorably.  An  horn-  later  the  full 
committee  met  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  House.  No  amendments  were  ofTered 
because  none  of  the  minority  members 
had  any  opportunity  to  study  the  long 
and  complex  measure  and  analyze  even 
its  theoretical  weaknesses.  This  bill  was 
not  acted  on  by  the  House. 

The  percentages  allocated  to  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  immigrants  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1965 
were  not  discussed  either  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  on  the  floor. 

On  the  voting  rights  bill,  the  admin- 
istration forces  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee methodically  rejected  all  significant 
amendments  offered  by  Republicans.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  same  general 
attitude  prevailed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Cramer  amendment  to  prevent 
election  irregularities,  any  significant 
amendment  offered  by  a  Republican  was 
blindly  voted  down. 

CAPS    AND    OVERLAPS 

The  defects  in  the  legislation  enacted 
during  the  session  of  Congress  just 
ended  will  come  to  light  as  the  bills  are 
put  into  effect.  Problems  of  duplica- 
tion and  overlap  will  be  encountered. 

The  Appalachia  bill  overlaps  several 
existing  Federal-aid  programs,  notably 
In  the  fields  of  highway  construction  and 
public  health. 

The  public  works  and  redevelopment 
bill,  providing  aid  to  so-called  depressed 
areas,  overlaps  the  Appalachia  bill. 

The  expanded  poverty  program  over- 
laps the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  aid  bill,  which  is  ostensibly  aimed 
at  children  from  low-income  families,  as 
well  as  vocational  education  and  public 
assistance  programs. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  overlaps  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

One  unfortunate  oversight  in  the  laws 
of  the  session  can  be  cited  to  illustrate 
the  results  of  hasty  and  ill-considered 
congressional  action.  By  increasing 
social  security  payments,  the  Congress 
inadvertently  caused  the  termination  or 
reduction  of  the  pensions  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans.  The  added  social 
security  payment  meant  a  reduction  of 
the  income  of  these  veterans. 

WEAKENING   OF   CHECKS   ON    EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

One-party  domination  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  weakens  the 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  subservient  Congress  which 
it  produces  fails  to  exercise  the  restraint 
which  It  should  over  the  executive 
branch.  The  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  recognizes  that  such  Is  the  case 
when  he  urges  the  Congress  now  to  un- 
dertake its  neglected  function  of  legisla- 
tive oversight  over  executive  agencies. 


The  executive  branch  unchecked  is 
prone  to  carelessness  about  legal  re- 
straints and  about  the  public  interest. 
This  carelessness  can  descend  to  the 
level  of  arrogance  in  some  instances. 

Arrogance  is  a  strong  word,  but  there 
is  no  other  word  for  the  submission  to 
the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of  Francis 
X.  Morrissey  to  the  Federal  judiciary  nor 
for  the  efforts  to  bull  that  nomination 
through  the  Senate.  The  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association  pronounced  this  nominee  un- 
fit for  the  post.  A  representative  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  testified  on  the 
Morrissey  nomination : 

From  the  standpoint  of  legal  training, 
legal  experience,  and  legal  ability,  we  have 
not  had  any  case  where  these  factors  were 
so  lacking. 

There  Is  no  v/ord  but  arrogance  for 
the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  from 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  defiance  of  the 
procedures  established  by  Congress. 

There  is  no  word  but  arrogance  for 
procedures  in  the  Congress  that  silence 
dissent  and  preclude  careful  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

There  is  no  word  but  arrogance  for 
opposition  to  freedom  of  information  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  the  public  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  it  pays  for.  The  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  the  national  society  of  jour- 
nalists, in  its  annual  report,  accused  the 
administration  of  seeking  to  "warp  the 
proposed  Federal  Public  Records  legisla- 
tion into  an  almost  unlimited  authority 
for  the  President  to  establish  broader 
secrecy  practices."  The  committee  also 
indicted  the  administration  for  "the  se- 
crecy on  the  names  of  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment employees  hired  in  the  summer 
program  in  1965;  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment continues  the  October  1962,  Sylves- 
ter directive  which  requires  military  and 
civilian  personnel  to  report  all  contacts 
with  the  press  to  Sylvester's  office;  the 
increased  centralization  of  information 
releases  at  the  White  House,  and  the  in- 
creasing sensitivity  over  leaks  of  infor- 
mation that  have  no  connection  with 
national  security  problems;  the  basic 
problem  of  balancing  national  security 
Interests  and  freedom  for  the  press  in 
connection  with  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic." 

There  is  no  word  but  arrogance  for  the 
behavior  of  administration  spokesmen. 
Including  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  when  they  pointedly  imply 
that  the  consideration  which  the  prob- 
lems of  a  locality  receives  in  Washington 
will  depend  on  whether  its  local  officials 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats.  It  is 
shocking  to  learn  that  responsible  na- 
tional officials  would  stoop  to  thi-eaten 
any  community  with  reprisals  if  its  citi- 
zens choose  officials  who  are  not  of  the 
administration's  party. 

The  New  York  Times  reacted  with  in- 
dignation to  the  threat  when  it  was  made 
in  New  York  City.  Its  editorial 
commented : 

This  is  a  remarkable  indictment  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  It  suggests,  for 
example,  that  Sargent  Shriver,  the  head  of 
the   antipoverty    program   and    a   Democrat, 
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would  be  less  sympathetic  and  helpful  to  New 
York  If  Its  mayor  were  a  Republican.  It 
snakes  the  same  innuendo  about  the  officials 
who  run  the  housing,  education,  mass  tran- 
sit, antipollution,  and  other  programs  in 
which  New  York  has  a  vital  Interest.  It  sug- 
gests that  President  Johnson,  Vice  President 
HuMPHRET.  and  Senator  Kennedy  himself 
would  not  be  so  helpful  to  the  mayor  of  the 
Nation's  largest  city  if  he  were  of  a  political 
faith  different  from  theirs. 

nSCAL   EXCESSES 

The  carelessness  of  a  Congress  over- 
whelmingly controlled  by  the  President's 
party  is  particularly  manifested  in  big 
spending.  This  session  of  Congress  has 
set  a  new  recoi-d  in  appropriations  not 
approached  since  the  Second  World  War. 
The  appropriation  of  S119.3  billion  this 
year  is  $36  billion  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  last  session  of  Congress 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
This  staggering  figure  of  almost  $120  bil- 
lion does  not  include  additional  back- 
door spending  of  $7  biUion  made  possible 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  Nor  does  it 
Include  perhaps  $5  to  $7  billion  needed 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  request  which 
the  administration  is  holding  back  until 
next  January. 

The  Congress  failed  to  exercise  any 
restraint  on  reckless  spending.  The  re- 
duction of  administration  requests  for 
appropriations  by  $2.4  billion  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  funds  denied 
have  only  been  deferred  until  1966. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  each  ses- 
sion since  19G0.  It  reflects  an  increase 
of  $36  billion,  or  43  percent,  since  1960. 
Of  this  $36  billion  increase,  only  $8.3 
billion  is  for  defense: 
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CONST  RTJCTIVE  REPITBLICAN  RECOIID 

On  February  3,  1965,  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives said : 

House  Republicans  have  a  major  responsi- 
bility as  the  Representatives  of  approximately 
43  percent  of  the  electorate  who  voted  for  a 
Republican  House  of  Representatives  in  1964. 
That  duty,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  to  exert  what- 
ever influence  we  can  to  guide  the  Nation 
toward  the  goals  of  freedom,  seciu-lty.  peace, 
and  well-being  with  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  cannot  accept  the  statement,  "The 
duty  of  the  opposition  party  is  to  oppose." 
This  Is  too  narrow  and  too  negative  a  formu- 
lation of  our  responsibility. 

We  must  do  more  than  respond  to  the  in- 
itiatives of  the  administration.  We  must 
take  the  initiative  ourselves  in  two  ways. 

First,  we  must  ofTer  alternative  measures  to 
cope  with  national  problems  when  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  are  unwise.  This  we 
are  doing,  for  example.  In  the  matter  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  the  costs  of  health 
care  for  older  people. 

Second,  we  must  press  for  action  to  deal 
with  the  problems  to  which  tlie  administra- 
tion is  blind  or  Indifferent. 


In  this  spirit  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
discharged  their  responsibility  this  year. 
Their  record  is  impressive. 

REPUBLICAN    ALTERNATIVES 

For  six  of  the  major  bills  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  passed  in  this 
session,  there  were  alternative  proposals 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
Republicans.  In  every  case  the  Repub- 
lican alternative  dealt  more  adequately 
with  the  problem  without  unnecessary 
extension  of  Federal  power. 

VOTING  RIGHTS 

The  administration's  bill  on  voting 
rights— H.R.  6400 — as  originally  Intro- 
duced, provided  a  remedy  for  discrimina- 
tion only  in  six  Southern  States  and 
Alaska  and  in  37  counties  in  certain 
other  States,  including  one  county  each 
in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Maine.  These 
strange  results  were  achieved  by  lan- 
guage which  limited  the  application  of 
the  bill  to  places  which  used  literacy  tests 
or  tests  of  moral  character  for  voters  and 
in  which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting-age  population  voted  in  the  1964 
election. 

Republican  House  Members  and  Re- 
publican Senators  introduced  voting 
rights  legislation  before  the  administra- 
tion got  around  to  deciding  to  present  a 
bill. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  the  major  Re- 
publican alternative,  the  Ford-McCul- 
loch  bill— H.R.  7896— lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  bill  provided  a  remedy 
for  unconstitutional  discrimination 
wherever  it  occurs  and  regardless  of  the 
device  used  to  achieve  discrimination.     - 

The  administration  bill  wiped  out 
literacy  and  other  tests  wherever  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation voted  in  1964.  The  Ford-McCul- 
loch  bill  did  not  disturb  nondiscrimina- 
tory qualifications  for  voting  established 
by  States. 

The  administration  bill  required  Fed- 
eral court  approval  of  any  new  voting 
laws  passed  by  the  States  to  which  it 
applied.  The  Ford-McCuUoch  bill  did 
not  restrict  State  authority  to  enact  new 
nondiscriminatory  voting  laws. 

The  administration  bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  approved  of  the  poll  tax,  pro- 
viding that  Federal  examiners  would 
collect  it  in  areas  in  which  they  operated 
to  register  voters.  The  Ford-McCulloch 
bill  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate a  speedy  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  poll  tax. 

MEDICARE 

The  medicare  bill,  included  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965,  is  an 
amalgamation  of  the  administration 
proposal  and  a  Republican  alternative 
offered  by  Representative  John  Byrnes, 
of  Wisconsin — H.R.  7057. 

In  contrast  to  the  bill  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  early  in  the 
session,  the  Byrnes  bill  provided  a  sys- 
tem of  insurance  for  the  elderly — first, 
covering  all  medical  expenses,  not  just 
hospitalization;  second,  offering  volun- 
tary rather  than  compulsoi-y  coverage; 
and  third,  financed  by  a  combination  of 
general  tax  revenues  and  premium  pay- 


ments   by    the    Insured,    avoiding    the 
regressive  social  sectirity  tax. 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDART     SCHOOI.    AlB 

The  administration's  bill  to  aid  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools — H.R. 
2362 — presented  as  a  measure  to  assist 
poverty  stricken  children,  is  in  fact  the 
first  general  aid  to  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Under  this  bill.  $2.1  million  will  be 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Westchester  County,  the  wealthiest  in 
New  York  State,  for  the  education  of 
children  from  poor  families.  Sunflower 
County,  Miss.,  with  median  family  in- 
come only  one-fifth  that  of  Westchester 
County,  will  receive  only  $745,000  for 
the  education  of  an  equal  number  of 
children  from  poor  families. 

Republicans  sought  to  make  it  a  bill 
which  would  do  what  it  professed  to  do: 
aid  poor  children  without  undue  Federal 
control    of    State,    local,    and    private 

schools. 

The  Republican  effort  was  directed  to- 
ward first,  channeUng  Federal  funds  only 
into  areas  of  need  within  each  State; 
second,  recognizing  differences  in  finan- 
cial ability  and  need  among  States;  third, 
concentrating  the  program  upon  the 
needs  of  deprived  children:  and  fourth, 
reducing  the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  Republican  approach  to  the  problem 
of  expanding  and  improving  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  was  incorporated 
in  H.R.  6349,  offered  by  Representatives 
William  Ayres,  of  Ohio,  and  Thomas 
Curtis,  of  Missouri,  and  others.  This 
bill  relied  chiefly  on  the  device  of  tax 
credits  for  individuals  who  pay  for 
schools  through  State  and  local  taxes 
directly  or  indirectly  as  well  as  for  those 
who  incur  expenses  for  students  in  higher 
education.  This  bill  would  have  diverted 
$3  to  $5  billion  annually  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  made  it  available  for 
additional  supp>ort  for  education  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

In  addition,  H.R.  6349  provided  $300 
million  annually  to  the  States  for  the 
education  of  deprived  children  aged  3 
to  7.  Unlike  Project  Head  Start  imder 
the  poverty  program,  which  provides  un- 
even summer  schooling  for  some  deprived 
children,  this  bill  proposed  a  systematic 
national  effort  to  give  preschool  educa- 
tion to  children  who  need  it. 

APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

The  administration  bill — S.  3 — which 
became  law,  provided  for  an  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  with  authority  in 
360  counties  in  10  States  to  plan  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  various  public 
works,  particularly  highway  construction, 
in  a  region  that  includes  many  sevei-ely 
depressed  areas. 

The  Republican  alternative,  offered 
by  Representative  William  C.  Cramer, 
of  Florida — H.R.  4466 — would  have  ex- 
tended Federal  assistance  to  all  econom- 
ically depressed  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion instead  of  to  a  single  region.  Unlike 
the  administration  bill,  which  provides 
aid  to  prosperous  as  well  as  depressed 
areas  in  the  region  to  which  it  aifplies, 
the  Cramer  bill  proposed  to  limit  aid 
to  places  suffering  economic  distress  and 
high  unemployment. 
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The  Public  Works  and  Development 
Act  of  1965 — Public  Law  89-136 — is.  lilce 
the  Cramer  bill,  a  measure  intended  to 
assist  depi-essed  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  raises  serious  problems  of 
duplication  and  conflict  with  the  Ap- 
palachian   Regional    Development    Act. 

CABINET  DEPARTMENT  DEALING  WITH  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  administration  bill  establishing 
a  new  Cabinet  agency,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Affairs— H.R. 
6927 — was  defective  in  many  respects. 
It  did  no  more  than  confer  a  more  pres- 
tigious title  on  certain  existing  agencies. 
It  brought  together  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment less  than  one-third  of  the  Federal 
Government's  housing  activities  and  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  Federal  activities 
and  funds  aimed  at  assisting  States  and 
municipalities  to  solve  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  areas.  As  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  a 
defect  which  Republicans  sought  to  cor- 
rect and  which  was  finally  remedied  in 
conference. 

The  Republican  alternative,  offered  by 

Mrs.  DwYER.  of  New  Jersey — H.R.  5173 

and  several  other  Republicans,  would 
have  created  an  agency  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  deal  with  met- 
ropolitan area  problems.  This  agency 
would  have  been  a  center  of  coordina- 
tion and  information  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  urban 
areas. 

HOUSING 

The  administration's  housing  bill — 
H.R.  5840 — as  originally  presented,  of- 
fered a  scheme  of  rent  supplements  for 
families  whose  incomes  were  above  the 
levels  set  for  public  housing  tenants. 
Under  this  plan,  some  families  with  an 
income  of  more  than  $11,000  in  some 
places  would  be  eligible  to  have  a  part 
of  their  rent. paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Beyond  this,  the  bill  provided 
largely  for  a  continuance  of  existing 
Federal  housing  programs. 

A  Republican  substitute,  offered  by 
Representative  William  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey— H.R.  9501— sought  to  mod- 
ify existing  housing  policy  in  several  im- 
portant respects : 

First,  by  giving  residential  redevelop- 
ment in  urban  renewal  a  higher  priority ; 

Second,  by  stimulating  rehabilitation 
of  existing  sound  housing ; 

Third,  by  utilizing  existing  privately 
owned  rental  housing  for  low -income 
tenants; 

Fourth,  by  lower  interest  rates  on  loans 
for  college  housing  and  housing  for  the 
elderly;  and 

Fifth,  by  providing  new  FHA  mort- 
gage financing  for  veterans. 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  Widnall 
bill  were  incorporated  in  the  measure 
which  was  enacted. 

REPUBLICAN    IMPACT    ON    LEGLSLATION 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Republicans 
in  this  Congress  hold  only  one-third  of 
the  seats,  there  were  occasions  when  the 
Republican  minority  exerted  an  im- 
portant Influence  on  legislation. 

A  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  was  approved — a  proposal  which 


Republicans  made  in  1964.  but  which  was 
voted  down  in  the  last  Congress  by  Dem- 
ocrats acting  on  White  House  orders. 

The  repeal  of  Federal  excise  taxes— a 
step  which  Republicans  have  advocated 
for  many  years  and  which  was  called  for 
in  the  Republican  platform  of  1964 — was 
accomplished  in  this  session.  In  1964.  a 
Republican  proposal  to  repeal  retail  ex- 
cise taxes  was  defeated  by  Democratic 
votes. 

Other  changes  made  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  were  influenced  by  RepubU- 
can  initiatives  and  conform  to  long- 
standing Republican  policy.  One  was 
the  liberalization  of  the  earnings  limita- 
tion beyond  which  elderly  people  become 
ineligible  to  collect  their  social  security 
benefits.  The  other  was  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  coverage  requirements  for  people 
over  the  age  of  72  in  order  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

Similarly,  Republicans  took  the  lead 
in  advocating  changes  in  tax  policy  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  medical  expenses. 
The  Congi-ess  repealed  maximum  limi- 
tations on  income  tax  deductions  for 
medical  care  insurance  and  authorized 
a  deduction  of  one-half  the  cost  of  med- 
ical care  insurance  up  to  $150. 

The  medicare  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress incorporates  in  its  provisions  much 
of  the  Republican  bill  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin. 
This  bill  is  not  limited  to  hospital  care 
as  the  administration  recommended.  In 
its  final  version  it  covers  doctors'  bills 
and  other  medical  costs  in  provisions 
borrowed  from  the  Byrnes  bill. 

The  Housing  Act  passed  by  Congress 
contains  six  significant  features  from  the 
Republican  substitute  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentative William  B.  Widnall,  of  New 
Jersey : 

First,  low-income  private  housing: 
This  new  program  will  provide  imme- 
diate relief  to  low-income  families  who 
have  been  living  in  substandard  housing 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  long  wait- 
ing list  for  public  housing.  It  will  use 
any  adequate  existing  housing  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
present  public  housing  rental  levels, 
without  the  gigantic  expense  of  con- 
structing new  public  housing  units. 

Second,  veterans  housing  program: 
The  first  major  veterans'  benefits  legis- 
lation affecting  so-called  cold  war  vet- 
erans ever  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
this  will  also  apply  to  an  estimated  21 
million  veterans  who  have  failed  to  use 
or  qualify  for  VA  home  loan  benefits. 
Comprehensive  benefits  Include  no  down 
payments  for  homes  costing  up  to  $15,000, 
with  as  little  as  $500  down  on  a  $20,000 
home. 

Third,  low-interest-rate  college  hous- 
ing: Conferees  accepted  this  proposal, 
despite  the  firm  opposition  of  the  John- 
son administration.  It  will  provide  $1.2 
billion  in  lower  rent  college  housing, 
avoiding  an  expensive  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth,  low  interest  elderly  housing: 
To  prevent  the  phasing  out  of  a  highly 
successful  program  administered  by 
churches  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, a  program  with  rents  at  a  level 
they  can  afford  will  be  available  to 
elderly  people  of  low  income. 
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Fifth,  compensation  for  condemnees- 
This  provides,  for  the  first  time,  prompt 
and  equitable  compensation  for  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  and  other  housing 
programs. 

Sixth,  rehabilitation  loan  program- 
Sponsored  by  Republicans  in  the  1964 
Housing  Act.  the  low-interest  loan  pro- 
gram for  tenants,  homeowners,  and 
small  businessmen  in  urban  renewal 
areas  received  a  $400  million  authoriza- 
tion. This  was  not  requested  by  tlie 
administration. 

A  notable  improvement  in  the  housing 
bill  was  made  with  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
John  C.  Kunkel.  of  Pennsylvania,  aiding 
homeowners  who  became  unemployed  be- 
cause of  the  closing  of  Federal  installa- 
tions. It  placed  a  moratorium  on  FHA- 
insured  loan  payments  of  such  persons 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  acquire  their  properties  for  FHA  dis- 
posal when  the  owners  were  unable  to 
dispose  of  them  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  as  passed  con- 
tains at  least  two  provisions  of  Republi- 
can origin.  One  was  the  clean  elections 
provision  proposed  by  Representative 
William  Cramer,  of  Florida,  inserted  in 
the  bill  over  the  opposition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  poll 
tax  by  directing  the  Attorney  General  to 
secure  a  speedy  court  test  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  tax— the  approach  used 
in  the  Pord-McCulloch  bill. 

The  immigration  bill  contains  a  ceiling 
on  immigrants  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere because  of  Republican  effort. 
Because  of  opposition  from  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department,  an 
amendment  to  bring  such  Immigration 
under  control  presented  by  Representa- 
tive Clark  MacGregor.  of  Minnesota,  was 
voted  down  by  Democrats  in  the  House. 
This  provision  prevailed  in  the  Senate, 
however,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
final  version  of  the  law. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
lican support  saved  for  State  Governors 
some  power  of  veto  over  projects  under 
the  poverty  program  within  their  States 
in  opposition  to  the  effort  of  most  Demo- 
crats to  eliminate  any  vestige  of  State 
control  over  this  program. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
lican support  led  to  the  denial  of  funds 
for  the  rent  supplement  program  under 
the  Housing  Act. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Reoub- 
lican  support  led  to  the  denial  of  funds 
for  a  federally  directed  National  Teacher 
Corps. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  initial  Repub- 
lican success — the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  agricultural  funds  for  aid  to  Nasser, 
voted  by  the  House  at  the  motion  of  Rep- 
resentative Robert  Michel,  of  Illinois, 
on  January  26 — was  reversed  under  se- 
vei-e  administration  pressure  on  Febru- 
ary 8. 

REPUBLICAN    INFLUENCE    ON    EXECXmVE    ACTION 

In  some  instances  the  policy  of  the 
President  and  other  executive  agencies 
responded  to  Republican  proposals. 

On  April  30.  the  House  Republican 
leadership  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
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inter-American  police  force  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. On  May  3,  the  administration 
offered  this  proposal  to  the  Organization 
of  Ameiican  States. 

The  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$700  million  for  defense  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing  national  unity  and  national 
resolve  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion on  two  continents  was  suggested  by 
the  minority  fioor  leader  at  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Vietnam  problems. 
The  administration  subsequently  re- 
quested the  increased  appropriation.  It 
was  granted  with  the  unanimous  support 
of  Republican  Members  of  both  House 
and  Senate. 

Since  mid-1963.  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress have  been  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  take  the  lead  in  convening  an  in- 
ternational monetary  conference  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  balance-of-payments 
problem.  In  1965,  the  urging  was  re- 
newed by  Representative  Robert  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas,  and  by  the  joint  Re- 
publican leadership  on  July  1.  On  July 
10,  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y.  Henry 
Fowler,  announced  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  issue  a  call  for  such  a 
conference. 

OTHER     NOTEWORTHY     REPUBLICAN     INITIATIVES 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Representative  Glenard 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  performed  im- 
portant service  in  bringing  to  public  at- 
tention the  Inadequacy  of  the  admin- 
istration's defense  budget  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  order 
to  give  the  appearance  of  holding  Fed- 
eral expenditure  below  the  level  of  $100 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  and  to  leave 
room  for  Great  Society  legislation,  the 
administration  devised  its  defense  budget 
on  guidelines  set  in  1963.  which  did  not 
take  account  of  the  involvement  of  150,- 
000  American  troops  in  a  shooting  war 
in  Asia.  The  result,  as  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee  under  Senator  Sten- 
nis  has  found,  is  a  dangerous  drain  on 
personnel,  equipment,  and  ammunition 
in  otlier  parts  of  the  world. 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa, 
served  as  the  public  conscience,  along 
with  Senator  John  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, in  endeavoring  to  raise  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  administration  with 
special  attention  to  the  treatment  given 
Otto  Otepka  and  the  inadequately  ex- 
plored aspects  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

Representative  Paul  Findley  and  his 
task  force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
Community  issued  a  thoughtful  report  on 
means  of  strengthening  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance and  improving  the  strained  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  France 
after  a  study  trip  to  Paris. 

Representative  Findley.  along  with 
Representative  Ralph  Harvey,  of  In- 
diana, also  took  the  lead  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful fight  against  the  administration  on 
the  sugar  bill  in  an  effort  to  recapture 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  a 
part  of  the  excess  profit  which  foreign 
sugar  producers  derive  from  sales  in  this 
country  because  Government  action 
maintains  a  domestic  price  more  than 
double  the  price  in  the  world  market. 


Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett,  of 
Pennsylvania,  fought  unsuccessfully  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  pay 
of  Federal  employees  to  provide  full  com- 
parability with  pay  scales  in  private  in- 
dustry. Though  full  comparability  is 
given  lipservice  by  the  administration, 
it  is  opposed  to  putting  this  principle 
in  practice. 

Representative  Ancher  Nelsen,  of 
Minnesota,  continued  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employees  from  Illegal  po- 
litical pressures  imposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, particularly  in  the  matter  of 
forced  contributions  to  Democratic  fund 
raising  events. 

Representative  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana, 
sought  vainly  to  secure  for  the  service- 
men fighting  in  Vietnam  educational 
benefits  similar  to  those  granted  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
Korea. 

Representative  William  S.  Mailliard, 
of  California,  sought  with  limited  success 
to  secure  legislative  action  to  reinvigorate 
the  merchant  shipping  of  the  United 
States. 

REPUBLICAN    SOLIDITY 

Republican  ranks  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives held  fast  on  important  votes 
throughout  the  session.  On  the  26  roll- 
call  votes  in  which  a  party  position  was 
foi-mulated  by  the  House  Republican  pol- 
icy committee  headed  by  Representative 
John  Rhodes,  of  Arizona,  87  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  by  Republican  Members 
were  in  support  of  the  party  position  and 
only  13  percent  in  opposition. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES 

During  this  past  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  were  93  roUcall  votes  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  voted  in  op- 
p>osition  to  a  majority  of  the  Democrats. 
On  these  votes  in  the  aggregate,  81.4  per- 
cent of  the  Republican  votes  were  on  the 
side  of  the  majority  of  their  party  and 
80.2  percent  of  the  Democratic  votes  were 
in  agreement  with  the  majority  of  then- 
party.  These  93  votes  reveal  some  sig- 
nificant differences  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats. 

Ti«  general  conclusions  to  be  dr^wn 
froiflS^ese  votes  is  a  Republican  prefer- 
ence ftr  a  more  discriminating  approach 
to  national  problems.  Republicans  op- 
posed and  sought  to  modify  the  loosely 
drawn,  ambiguous,  blank  check  approach 
of  the  Democratic  majority. 

Republicans  showed  themselves  more 
concerned  than  most  Democrats  about 
such  things  as  prudent  use  of  tax  dollars, 
the  danger  of  infiation  fired  by  big  in- 
creases in  Government  spending  and  un- 
ending deficits,  the  stifling  of  State,  lo- 
cal, and  private  initiative  by  the  spread 
of  an  overweening  Central  Government, 
the  peril  of  runaway  bureaucracy,  and 
the  application  of  the  commonsense 
principles  of  good  management  in  Fed- 
eral programs. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  majority  of 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  contrast  to  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats,   voted   against  such   things 


as — 

Doubling  the  authorization  for  the 
poverty  program  at  a  time  when  loose 
administration  prompted  the  Committee 


on  Education  and  Labor  to  launch  a  full 
investigation  of  the  program; 

A  rent  supplement  program  whereby 
taxpayers  would  help  to  pay  the  rent  of 
families  earning  in  some  areas  more  than 
$8,000  a  year  and  possessing  assets  of  as 
much  as  $25,000; 

A  foreign  aid  program  of  $3.2  billion 
which  all  agree  needs  drastic  overhaul- 
ing; 

A  f  ai-m  bill  which  will  mean  that  Gov- 
ernment payments  in  1966  will  equal 
one-third  of  realized  net  farm  income 
but  will  not  solve  the  farm  problem; 

A  Public  Works  and  Redevelopment 
Act  modeled  after  the  discredited  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Advanced 
Public  Works  Act;  and 

A  Highway  Beautification  Act  rushed 
through  the  House  without  adequate  de- 
liberation. 

Republican  Members  even  voted 
against  a  pay  raise  for  themselves,  again 
unlike  a  majority  of  the  Democi-ats. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  consistent 
and  vigorous  foreign  policy,  Repubhcans 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  place  re- 
strictions of  foreign  aid  funds  so  that 
the  American  taxpayer  would  not  be  fi- 
nancing anti-American  regimes  or  as- 
sisting nations  that  are  helping  North 
Vietnam  In  the  war  in  which  150,000 
American  fighting  men  are  now  engaged. 
For  these  reasons  most  Republicans  sup- 
ported a  prohibition  against  American 
aid  to  nations  engaged  in  supplying 
North  Vietnam  and  against  further  ship- 
ment of  agricultural  commodities  to 
Egypt's  Nasser  and  Indonesia's  Sukarno. 

in  order  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
State  and  local  governments,  most 
Republicans  sought  to — 

Retain  the  veto  power  of  State  Gov- 
ernors over  poverty  program  projects; 

Maintain  the  power  of  the  States  to 
forbid  compulsory  unionism; 

Permit  the  people  of  each  State  to 
decide  the  basis  of  representation  in  one 
house  of  their  State  legislature ; 

Defeat  appropriations  for  a  federally 
controlled  National  Teacher  Corps; 

Secure  legislative  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  States  to  set  standards  of  water 
purity  in  rivers  instead  of  transferfing 
this  authority  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

Maintain  State  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  use  to  be  made  of  areas  adjoin- 
ing highways ;  and 

Maintain  the  right  of  States  to  deny 
the  suffrage  to  people  unable  to  read  or 
write  the  English  language. 

PLANNING     AND     RESEARCH     COMMITTEE 

Early  in  the  session  the  planning  and 
research  committee  was  established  as 
an  organ  of  the  Republican  conference 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
new  agency  was  created  to  help  mobilize 
activity  toward  the  development  of  long- 
term  solutions  to  national  problems. 

The  planning  and  research  commit- 
tee issued  in  August  a  report  entitled, 
"Vietnam:  Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  the 
Historical  Record."  Columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond  said  of  this  report: 

This  is  "loyal  opposition"  at  its  best. 

Headed  by  Representative  Charles  E. 
Goodell,  of  New  York,  this  committee 
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supervises  the  activities  of  13  task  forces, 
each  of  which  has  spent  this  year  in  the 
study  of  major  public  policy  problems  in 
its  field  of  jurisdiction.  Several  of  the 
task  forces  have  made  reports  contain- 
ing constructive  proposals  in  1965.  All 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  positive  Republican  program  in  1966. 
The  task  forces  and  their  chairmen 
are: 

Agriculture:  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Congressional  reform  and  minority 
staffing:  James  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Economic  opportunity:  Peter  Freling- 
huysen.  of  New  Jersey. 

Education:  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Federal  civil  service:  Ancher  Nelsen, 
of  Minnesota. 

Latin  America:  Cochairmen  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois. 

NATO  and  Atlantic  Community:  Paul 
FiNDLEY,  of  Illinois. 

Nuclear  affairs:  Craig  Hosmer,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Platform  implementation:  James  Bat- 
iiN,  of  Montana. 

Unemployment  compensation  system: 
John  W.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin. 

United  Nations:  John  B.  Anderson,  of 
Illinois. 

Urban  and  suburban  affairs:  Clark 
MacGrecor,  of  Minnesota. 

Voting  rights:  William  M.  McCul- 
LOCH,  of  Ohio. 

REPUBLICAN   SUPPORT   OF   ADMINISTRATION   BULS 

Several  enactments  of  the  past  session 
received  strong  Republican  support. 
Republican  House  Members  judged  each 
bill  on  its  merits  and  gave  approval  to 
administration  measures  that  served  the 
public  interest. 

Among  the  bills  that  were  given  strong 
Republican  support  on  final  passage  were 
the  following :  The  higher  education  bill, 
vocational  training  loan  bill,  the  immi- 
gration bill,  the  Export  Control  Act,  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  Presidential 
succession,  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  various  bills  in  the  field  of  health, 
excise  tax  cuts,  manpower  development 
and  training  bill,  expansion  of  veterans' 
benefits,  various  anticrime  bills,  pay 
raises  for  military  and  civilian  personnel, 
legislation  for  the  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution  and  water  resources 
planning,  and  the  voting  rights  bill. 

A      SAMPLING     OF     REPUBLICAN     LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS 

Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  introduced  bills  which 
comprise  a  comprehensive,  broad- 
gaged,  and  constructive  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

At  least  256  bills  expanding  and  liber- 
alizing social  security  were  offered  by 
Republicans.  These  bills  dealt  with 
such  matters  as  reduction  of  the  age 
requirements  for  beneficiaries,  increas- 
ing the  maximum  age  for  eligibility  of 
children,  expansion  of  the  system  to 
groups  not  presently  covered,  and  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  earnings  per- 
missible without  sacrifice  of  benefits. 
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At  least  61  Republican  bills  were  In- 
troduced for  the  reduction  or  repeal  of 
excise  taxes. 

At  least  59  Republicans  Introduced 
voting  rights  legislation,  generally  pat- 
terned after  the  Ford-McCulloch  bill. 

At  least  54  Republicans  introduced 
bills  providing  for  a  new  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  The  three 
major  approaches  were  typified  in  the 
proposals  of  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis — H.R.  3728;  Representative 
Frank  T.  Bow — H.R.  21;  and  Represent- 
ative John  W.  Byrnes — H.R.  7057. 

At  least  46  Republicans  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
people  to  employ  factors  in  addition  to 
population  in  the  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  State  legislatures. 

At  least  27  Republicans  introduced  bills 
to  establish  a  coordinating  office  con- 
cerned with  urban  area  affairs  in  the 
Executive  OflBce  of  the  President. 

At  least  28  Republicans  introduced  bills 
establishing  a  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  to  do  the  job  which  two 
Hoover  Commissions  did  in  the  past. 

Nine  Republicans  introduced  a  free- 
dom of  information  bill  defining  the  au- 
tliority  of  Federal  agencies  and  officials 
to  withhold  information  in  order  to  make 
available  a  maximum  of  information  to 
citizens  and  taxpayers. 

The  House  Republican  conference 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  its  task 
force  on  education,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Quie,  of  Minnesota,  for 
legislation  granting  a  tax  credit  against 
the  costs  of  higher  education.  A  large 
number  of  Members  have  sponsored  bills 
like  Mr.  Quie's  which  permits  a  credit  up 
to  an  amoimt  of  $325  per  student 
annually. 

At  least  78  Republicans  have  joined 
with  Representative  Thomas  Curtis,  of 
Missouii.  in  offering  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act,  a  bill  granting  credits  against 
the  Federal  income  tax  to  business  for 
the  expenses  of  retraining  present  or 
prospective  employees  to  upgrade  their 
skills. 

At  least  60  Republicans  have  intro- 
duced legislation  of  the  type  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  agriculture,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Odin  Langen,  of  Minnesota,  to 
establish  a  World  Food  Study  Commis- 
sion to  determine  population  trends  and 
food  needs  for  the  future. 

This  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely. 
It  is  meant  to  be  illustrative,  not  ex- 
haustive. 

conclusion 

Looking  back  on  the  session  just  con- 
cluded, the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  take  pride 
in  the  role  that  they  have  played.  They 
tried  to  make  the  Congress  what  it  should 
be — a  deliberative  body.  Independent  of 
and  coequal  with  the  Executive,  judging 
legislation  by  the  sole  standard  of  the 
national  interest.  Their  success  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  votes  on 
which  they  prevailed — which  were  few. 
The  verdict  on  their  work  will  not  be 
known  until  the  people  speak  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1966. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  adjouined  when  Kenya 
celebiates  the  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence on  December  12.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  therefore,  to  ex- 
tend wai-m  felicitations  in  advance  to  His 
Excellency  Jomo  Kenyata,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Kenya;  and  to  Kenya's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  His 
Excellency  Bumdi  Nabwere. 

Kenya  with  its  vicissitudes  and  tri- 
umphs, its  variations  in  recent  political 
history,  and  its  more  hopeful  future  is 
symbolized,  in  a  way,  by  its  topography. 
Its  soaring  mountain  peaks,  beautiful 
Mount  Kenya  and  Mount  Elgon  with 
their  permanent  patches  of  ice  and  snow, 
furnish  a  northern  backdrop  to  the  land 
of  contrasts  which  is  Kenya.  The  waste- 
land stretching  from  Uganda  and  the 
Sudan  to  the  low-lying  plain  along  the 
seacoast  lined  with  coconut  palms  and 
noble  mango  trees  and  pleasant  condi- 
tions for  villas  and  hotels  for  holiday 
makers,  the  magnificent  natural  harbor 
which  makes  possible  the  great  port  of 
Mombasa,  the  rise  to  the  inland  plateau 
which  is  broken  by  the  Great  Rift  Valley 
with  volcanoes  rising  from  its  floor,  the 
westward  stretch  of  land  dropping  down 
to  the  shores  of  enormous,  magnificent 
Lake  Victoria— hill  and  valley,  plain  and 
plateau,  farmland,  parkland,  and  des- 
ert— with  these  may  be  compared  the 
ups  and  downs,  the  struggles  and  suc- 
cesses, the  periods  of  stress  and  of  rela- 
tive calm,  the  violence  and  the  victories 
along  Kenya's  road  to  independence. 

The  second  anniversary  of  that  inde- 
pendence we  hail  this  December  12,  1965. 
The  fact  of  that  independence  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  are  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  population  of 
Kenya,  like  the  landscape  and  the 
fauna— the  most  varied  in  the  world — is 
not  only  multiracial,  among  the  races 
there  are  vei-y  considerable  differences. 
While  the  Europeans,  Asians,  and  Arabs 
constitute  only  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, their  presence  and  their  activities 
have  been  and  are  of  great  importance; 
and  among  the  97  percent  Africans  there 
are  over  40  tribes,  each  with  its  own  cul- 
ture, customs,  and  prejudices — as  in  all 
societies — leading  to  rivalries  and  sus- 
picion. Largely  because  of  the  suspicion 
between  tribe  and  tribe,  the  1962  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  so  as  to  allow  con- 
siderable local  autonomy  to  the  regional 
authorities.  Since  the  country  became 
independent  on  December  12,  1963.  it  has 
gone  far  to  allay  that  suspicion  and  build 
a  Kenyan  society  in  which  the  different 
tribes  and  communities  will  live  together 
with  no  need,  and  no  wish,  for  safeguards 
against  the  domination  of  any  of  them 
by  any  others. 
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The  country  of  Kenya  today,  multi- 
racial and  multitribal  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
country  of  strata  that  it  used  to  be.  The 
people  show  their  determination  to  live 
together  in  friendliness  and  mutual  help- 
fulness, each  group  adding  Its  significant 
contribution  toward  the  forging  of  a 
strong  and  prosperous  country. 

And  progress  they  have  made.  Educa- 
tion is  expanding.  More  and  more  Afri- 
cans are  able  to  speak  and  write  English, 
the  official  language. 

Transportation  by  road,  rail,  and  air  is 
being  developed  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Nairobi's  new  international  airport  is  a 
major  continental  terminus  for  interna- 
tional services  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa.  The  principal 
towns  of  Kenya  and  other  east  African 
centers  are  linked  by  internal  scheduled 
services  operated  by  East  African  Air- 
ways Corp. 

Growing  communications  provide  a 
comprehensive  range  of  postal,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  facilities.  Radio  and  tele- 
vision are  operated  by  the  Kenya  Broad- 
casting Service,  which  is  responsible  for 
all  English,  Asian,  and  African  broad- 
casts, and  has  a  potential  audience  of 
IVz  million. 

There  is  a  growing  and  valuable  tourist 
trade  and  a  rapidly  increasing  industrial 
development,  including  the  refining  of 
sugar,  the  milling  of  flour,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  clothing  from  imported  fabrics. 

Agriculture  is,  however,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Kenya's  economy.  Agri- 
cultural production  accounts  for  some  90 
percent  of  Kenya's  exports.  Scientific 
study  and  planning  are  increasing  the 
yield,  particularly  for  forest  products. 
The  World  Health  Organization  is  lend- 
ing a  hand  in  this  as  well  as  in  Kenya's 
efforts  to  improve  the  health  of  her  peo- 
ple. And  Kenya  is  also  fighting  igno- 
rance and  poverty  with  comparable 
determination. 

On  this  second  anniversary  we  con- 
gratulate this  young  and  promising  coun- 
try and  wish  it  well. 


A  More  Beautiful  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  almost  everyone  is  interested 
in  making  our  country  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  place  in  which  to  live  and  since 
that  is  the  objective  of  S.  2084,  it  would 
naturally  commend  itself  to  the  interest 
and  approval  of  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  the  American  people. 

There  is  widespread  need  for  the  type 
of  program  proposed  by  this  bill,  which 
is  truly  a  sound  conservation,  as  well  as  a 
beautification  measure. 


But  like  everything  else,  our  success  in 
eliminating  ugliness  and  the  unfavorable 
images  which  exist  in  very  many  places 
throughout  the  Nation  is  a  task  that  re- 
quires the  application  of  sound  concepts 
and  the  most  discriminating,  administra- 
tive skills  after  Congress  passes  and  pro- 
vides funds  for  this  legislation. 

For  example,  we  must  be  careful  in  our 
quest  for  beauty  not  to  disturb  or  disrupt 
many  business  activities,  large  and  small, 
which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
program  provided  for  by  this  bill. 

It  Is  not  the  billboard  industry  alone 
which  is  involved,  although  this  is  a  very 
important  business — far  flung  in  its  op- 
erations, representing  huge  investment 
and  performing  very  useful  functions 
and  providing  valuable  services  for  the 
American  public;  in  fairness,  we  must 
exert  every  effort  to  try  to  reconcile  and 
balance  the  interests  of  this  business 
with  our  esthetic  goals  concerning  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  communities  and 
the  Nation  of  not  allowing  ugly,  un- 
sightly structures  or  conditions  to  im- 
pair or  debase  what  Mother  Nature  has 
so  bountifully  given  us. 

There  are  many  other  industries  in- 
volved— the  motel  industry,  retail  stores, 
restaurants,  and  businesses  of  all  kinds, 
ncluding  service  stations  for  automobile 
and  motor  truck  transportation  and 
many  other  private  business  units  that 
are  common  to  American  economic  and 
social  activity  along  our  main  highways 
n  urban  communities  and  the  hinter- 
lands. 

Between  the  extremes  of  the  esthetes 
who  want  all  beauty,  and  those  function- 
alists, who  want  none,  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  common  denominator — a  moderate, 
middle  ground  position  which  the  Con- 
gress should  take  on  this  vital  issue,  and 
I  believe  that  the  committee  has  labored 
diligently,  considerately,  and  efficiently 
in  seeking  out  this  middle  ground. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  very  much  deplored, 
when  farsighted,  capable,  congressional 
committees  hammer  out  legislation  after 
extensive  hearings  and  mature  consid- 
eration, to  see  last  minute  shifts  and 
changes  in  the  form  legislation  takes 
which  converts  it  from  an  acceptable  to 
a  questionable  category. 

This  kind  of  procedure  does  not  make 
for  sound  results  and  it  leaves  the  House 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  to 
consider  and  act  upon  some  last  minute 
proposals  without  having  adequate  jus- 
tification or  evidence  justifying  them. 
Such  action  militates  against  sound, 
constructive  legislation. 

We  should  remember  also  that  every- 
thing cannot  be  beautiful.  We  cannot 
make  a  purse  or  a  Rembrandt  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  No  matter  what  the  Con- 
gress does,  we  do  not  have  the  power, 
which  is  indeed  a  power  only  Providence 
has,  to  eliminate  every  ugly  thing  in 
nature,  or  indeed  in  hiunan  nature. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this 
bill  in  proper  financial  perspective  and 
not  allow  its  cost  to  mount  Into  strato- 
spheric proportions  and  Impose  undue 
heavy  tax  burdens  upon  our  taxpayers. 


Many  of  the  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  adopted  this  session  call  for 
huge  expenditures.  On  the  whole,  with 
some  few  exceptions  these  expenditures 
can  be  well  justified  in  the  results 
achieved  by  many  of  these  programs,  the 
new  social  needs  that  they  meet,  the 
great  social  good  they  will  permit,  the 
evils  they  will  abolish  or  minimize,  the 
overall  gains  they  will  work  for  the 
health,  security,  safety,  education,  and 
the  general  well-being  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

We  cannot  be  pedestrian  and  look 
backward  to  dote  upon  what  we  did,  or 
did  not  do,  in  the  past,  even  though  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  worthwhile  val- 
ues, principles  and  experiences  of  the 
past  which  have  served  our  Nation  so 
well.  Above  all,  we  cannot  discard  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  in  fact  it  is  impera- 
tive for  us  to  keep  in  mind  and  ade- 
quately utilize  many  of  the  values  of 
the  past  which  contributed  so  invaluably 
to  the  greatness,  power,  and  unequaled 
blessings  of  this  country. 

In  a  word,  in  the  jet  age,  in  the  age  of 
fabulous  invention,  scientific  advance- 
ment and  social  readjustment,  the  age 
of  exploring  space,  rapid  transport,  un- 
believable gadgetry  and  the  miracles  of 
modern  day  living,  we  simply  must  adapt 
the  Government  and  the  Nation  to  the 
den^ands  of  progress. 

Medical  science  has  given  us  many  new 
techniques,  many  new  wonder  drugs,  new 
advances  in  hospital  construction,  ad- 
ministration, and  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  care  of  human  beings  in  mod- 
ern American  society. 

The  cost  of  these  innovations  is  star- 
tling and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  or- 
dinary citizen.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  Government  must  come  into  health, 
into  education,  into  social  development 
and  progress  to  make  the  Nation  truly 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

There  would  be  those,  I  know,  who 
will  not  agree  with  this  premise,  who 
seek  the  sheltered  comfort  and  ivory- 
tower  security  of  past  days.  But  in  my 
judgment  this  Nation  cannot  remain 
static.  It  must  be  dynamic.  It  must 
move  forward  in  the  stream  of  history 
and  progress,  or  it  will  soon  forfeifr  its 
claim  to  greatness,  and  in  time  it  will 
fall  behind,  wallowing  in  the  morass  of 
ignorance,  fear,  poverty,  indecision,  and 
maladjustment  to  modem  conditions 
that  would  bar  us  from  keeping  pace 
with  what  is  happening  in  the  country 
and  the  world  around  us. 

Much  benefit  can  be  derived  for  our 
people  and  the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment from  the  programs  which  enlight- 
ened executive  and  legislative  leader- 
ship have  developed. 

We  cannot  claim  that  these  programs 
will  produce  miracles,  because  that  will 
not  be  the  case. 

The  human  mind,  as  well  as  the  hu- 
man body,  is  limited  and  so  are  the  po- 
litical and  social  organisms  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  Yet  these  programs 
will  enable  us  to  reach  higher  plateaus 
of  betterment  for  our  Nation  and  our 
people  and  will  accomplish  these  results 
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under  the  fundamental  framework  of 
oui-  great  Constitution  and  upon  the  im- 
mutable principles  that  have  developed 
and  guarded  the  values  and  encouraged 
the  progress  which  we  have  achieved  in 
every  field  in  making  possible  the  un- 
precedented advancement  that  this  great 
Nation  has  enjoyed. 

I  repeat  that  with  respect  to  all  these 
programs,  and  others  like  them  designed 
to  adapt  ourselves  and  our  great  Nation 
to  the  modern  world  and  to  the  world 
of  tlie  future,  whose  problems  will  reach 
into  distant  space,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  should  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground 
as  we  look  to  the  stars  to  view  new  hori- 
zons of  man's  destiny. 

We  must  be  reminded  constantly  that 
while  there  may  be  some  new  things 
under  the  sun.  it  is  always  desirable  for 
us  to  approach  these  problems  with  ref- 
erence to  the  basic  truths  and  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  us  throughout 
the  years,  so  that  whatever  our  action 
may  be,  whatever  subject  we  treat  of, 
we  will  be  able  to  retain  our  basic  free- 
doms, including  our  great  free  enterprise 
system,  which  in  these  days  of  turmoil, 
strife,  and  radical  doctrine  is  one  of  the 
principle  characteristics  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  differentiates  it  from  com- 
munism and  Fascist  totalitarian  states, 
the  great  foundation  stone  of  an  un- 
equaled,  productive  economy. 

In  our  quest  for  beautification,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  bread  and  butter 
issues  of  everyday  life  that  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  deep  concern  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  But  let  no  one 
doubt  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  \ital  though  it  be.  The  things 
of  the  spirit  rule  the  v.-orld. 


Gonzalez  Scores  100  Percent  Voting 
Record 
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OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  keep  my  constituents 
in  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  fully  infomied  as  to  my  activities 
in  Congress  and  as  to  matters  in  which 
they  may  be  interested  or  concerned.  I 
am  therefore  inserting  in  the  Record 
today  my  complete  voting  record  for  1965 
in  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session.  This 
record  includes  every  one  of  the  383  roll- 
calls  including  the  201  yea-and-nay  calls 
and  the  182  quorum  calls. 

I  am  recorded  as  voting  on  each  of  the 
201  yea-and-nay  calls.  My  voting  record 
this  year  is  a  particular  source  of  pride 
to  me,  both  as  to  my  attendance  and  the 
substance  of  my  votes.  There  were,  of 
course,  too  many  votes  this  year  to  allow 
a  detailed  discussion  of  them  at  this 
time.  Included  in  this  record,  however, 
are  my  votes  in  support  of  the  New 
Piontier  and  Great  Society  programs  of 
the  past  5  years  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  Congress.  After  8  years, 
1953  through  1960,  of  stagnation  and 
backsliding,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
gotten  America  moving  again.  We  began 
to  move,  as  President  Kennedy  promised 
we  would.  In  1961.  1962,  and  1963,  and 
we  have  continued  to  move  forward,  as 


President  Johnson  promised,  in  1964  and 
1965.  We  are  now  experiencing  the 
longest  period  of  uninterrupted  economic 
growth  and  expansion  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
growth  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
America  will  continue  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Johnson  administration  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Speaker  John 
McCoRMACK  and  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield. 

"Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits," 
says  the  Bible.  The  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  Congress  during  1965  include  medi- 
care, the  Voting  Rights  Act.  an  updated 
housing  program,  a  strengthened  and 
improved  war  against  poverty,  the  Ap- 
palachian program,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  new  regional  med- 
ical programs  to  combat  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke  and  related  diseases,  an 
improved  mental  health  program,  sub- 
stantial increases  for  veterans'  rehabil- 
itation, new  drug  controls,  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  numerous  excise 
taxes,  the  extension,  and  expansion  of 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program,  a  new  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act,  an  expanded  air  pol- 
lution program,  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, and  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  high-speed  transpor- 
tation 

I  shall  be  forever  grateful  to  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
people  of  San  Antonio  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  work  in  the  89th 
Congress.  We  have  brought  in  a  rich 
harvest  for  the  American  people. 


1.  Jan.  4 

2.  Jan.  4 

3.  Jan.  4 

4.  Jan.  4 

5.  Jan.  19 

6.  Jan.  19 

7.  Jan.  26 

8.  Feb.  4 

».  Feb.  S 

10.  Feb.  8 

11.  Feb.  9 

12.  Feb.  9 

13.  Feb.  9 

14.  Feb.  10 

15.  Feb.  17 

18.  Feb.  17 

17.  Feb.  18 

1«.  Feb.  18 

19.  Feb.  18 

20.  Feb.  18 

21.  Feb.  24 

22.  Feb.  2.5 

23.  Feb.  25 

24.  Feb.  25 

25.  Mar.  1 

26.  Mar.  2 

27.  Mar.  3 

28.  Mar.  3 

29.  Mar.  3 

30.  Mar.  9 

31.  Mar.  10 

5-'.  Mar.  11 

33.  Mar.  15 


34.  Mar.  16. 

35.  Mar.  16- 

36.  Mar.  17. 

37.  M  ar.  17. 


Soe  footnotes 


Callof  tlielTouse.- 

Election  of  the  .Speaker.     (McC'orinack,  2S9:  For<l,  139.) r"!""!"""""" ' 

11.  Res.  1:  Motion  to  cut  off  debate  of  resolution  tosieat  Mis.-ii&sippi  (leleptllon.  "  rPa.i'jed  276  to  lis  ) 

II.  Res.  8:  Resolution  to  adopt  rules  of  the  House  including  3  clianges.    (Passed  2:i4  to  Ml.)  "" "" " 

Quorum  call ._. " " " 

H.  Res.  126:  Resolution  dismi.s.^iiiiR  conte.st  of  election  of  Reprpsent.ativrottiiVe'eV.  of  XewYoVkV'VRa^^^  

H.  J.  Res.  2M:  Motion  to  recommit  supplemeuUil  appropriation  for  Ucpartment  of  Agriculture.    (I'ussed  204  to  177  ) 

Quorum  cctU... 

Quorum  call '-'"y/-'"y///.y-'""''"2y//.iy/.' "'."'.  ~ 

^^241  f^'^'  '^'  ^*°'*°"  *°  instruct  House  conferees  to  insist  on  prohibiten  of  Mle  of  ViirplVufoodto^heiTuTed 
Quorum  call 

"<^tm^^e^SKSul!^biUUerci^&'^  tSf  ^ 

"a"p^i'Hi;!itnri'ies^^'(rafJLa  aoo't^'l"' '""'*  "'*  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves  In  gold  certificates  against 

Qtionirn  call „ 

(Quorum  call "-"""r""""""'""""""""  ~ 

"(p'  ^'s^n'^^^')^^^'''  °'  ^^  authorizing  approiMia'tioa  for  Arms'cdiJtrol  aiid  DlsarinameiVt'Agency  "forsV'caK 

Quorum  call-. 

Quorum  call I"""""""!"!""" 

^'23-  ?"''  ^^°*'°°  '"  rcrommit  biU  to  amend  luUr-American  Development  Bank  Act  autlYwizinginVroas^^ 

n .  R .  45:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  amend  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  Increase  In  U.S.  participation.    (Pa-^scd  288  to  93.) . . 

Quorum  call.. I.. "II""""""""""  ""' 

IT.  Res.  188:  Final  passage  of  resolution  authorizing  $370,000  for  nr.\C.    (Passed  360  to  29). 

Quorum  call „ .„  .  .  * 

Quorum  eall " " 

Quorum  call i I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"  " """ 

S.  3:  Motion  torecoiimiit  Appalachian  Redevelopm"enrAVt"fii"order"to"sub8"titiiU"a"TC  

S.  3:  F  mal  passage  of  Appalachian  Redevelopment  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  257  to  165.) 

Quorum  call _ 

H.R.  2:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  amend  Food  and  Drag  Act  toVstabrishspeclarcontroisfOT 

^^■■^■i  f*I',^.",!^°ii""  '?  -""sii-nd  mies  and  i»ks  biTi  a"uth"o"r]zriJg  an"ap"p"ropfi"a"t"io"n""o"f  $lMVoob"p*"r'y^^ 

217  to  113;  a  ft  majority  required  to  suspend  the  rules.)  •    v«< 

Quorum  call 

"(Am^dmm'Valle^d  l^*to  2«V'" '^^'^"'^"^^ 

Quorum  call I 

Quorum  call I-II--IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.IIIIIII"""""""  

at  end  of  table. 
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Ves. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 

PresiMit. 

No. 

Pres<iit. 
No. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Ab-cul.l 
NV.: 

Absent.! 
Ab.si-nt.« 
No. 

Yes. 
Absent. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Absent. 

Present. 

l*rcsent. 

No. 

Yes. 

I 'resent. 

Yes. 

Prefvnt. 

Yes. 

Present. 
No. 

Present. 
I'rcsent. 
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Xo.  anil  (late 
(1065) 


Issue 


38.  Mar.  17... 

.19.  M"!"-  I" 
41).  Mar.  18  . 
41.  Mar.  J-J.--. 
4J.  Mar. -22-   .. 

4:i.  >r:ir.  22... 
44.  Mar.  iJ 
4.1.  Mar. -.a  .- 

4fi.  Mar. 24.... 

47.   .\T:ir.  24    .- 

4».  .M;ir.  J.") 

4<.(.  Mar.l'S... 

.no.  .Mar.  2« 

.11.  Mar.  26  ... 
n.  Mar.  26 

B3.  Mar.  26... 

.14.  .Mar.  29 

.Vi.  Mar.  30 

fifi.  .Mur.  31  ... 
.I?.  Mar.  31  ... 

.IS.  .Mar.  31 

fi9.  Apr.  1 

«(.  .\pr.  1 

01.  Apr.  6 

62.  Apr.  6 

KJ.  .\pr.  6 

64.  Apr..") 


65.  Apr.  6.. 

66.  Apr.  6.. 

67.  Apr.  7.. 

68.  Apr.  7.. 
(•,<).  Apr.  8.. 
70.  Apr.  8.. 


II.  Ro^.  276:  ResoluUon  to  take  lu)  for  consideration  the  bill,  II. R.  6374,  to  increase  tlic  salaries  of  the  Chief  Juetice  and  the  Associate  Justices 

u"u':'5374"^FU.a1  pa"i!^e  oV"lX*to  I^CT^aift/.e  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  .Supreme  Court.    (Failed  178  to  202.) . 
tiuorum  call - - — - ~ 

()M<inini  call 


Vote 


li.R.  568»J  Moti'on'toreMinraitblif  relating  to  crUninai'p^^^         in  the  DisUict  <A  ColumbU  in  order  to  hold  public  hearings.    (Failed  166  to 

ITr'.'sCSS:  Final  passage  of  bill  relating  to  criminal  procedure  in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia.    (Pas-sed  251  to  131.) 

li"Fr."572r'"Fin'aY  passiige  "of  biil"  to'amelid  "the " AgVicurtural' AdjiistnieiVt" Act  to  pVovide  for  acre^V-pwindage  marketing  quotes  for  tobacco. 

(r.i,-;sc<120<>to  170.) 
Quorum  call - 

Motion  willinii'for  a  vote  to  Ypprove'thc  ffouse  journal  as  read.     (Pa.ssed  274  to  119.).  ......-...-- -  --.. ...... 

II.U.  2362:  Motion  to  reeomn'it  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  change  the  fornmla  for  the  allocation  of  funds. 

H.H."23fi2:  Fin"  I  pass.agc  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905.    (Passed  203  to  153.) 

(juorum  (Sill   - - - 


(Pas.sed  396  to  1.) 


71.  Apr.  8     . 

72.  .Vpr.  r.i 

73.  Apr.  13. 

74.  Aiir.  13.. 

7.1.  Apr.  14  . 

76.  Apr.  14  . 

77.  Apr.  27-. 
7h.  Apr.  27. . 

79.  Apr.  27.. 

80.  Apr.  28  . 

81.  Apr.  28  . 
hi.  Apr.  28. 
S3.  Apr.  29 
H4.  Apr.  29.. 

85.  Apr.  29. 

86.  Apr.  29 
s7.  May  3. . 

88.  Mnv4  . 
sy.  May  4  . 
DO.  May  4-. 

91.  Mav.")   . 

92.  May  5.  . 

93.  Mays  . 
«4.  Mays   . 

95.  May  6.. 
l«i.  .May  6. . 


97.  May  6 

98.  May  10 

'.n».  .Miiy  10 

100.  May  12 

101.  May  12.... 

Krj.  May  IH 

HW.   May  2(1 

IIM.  May  20 

in.'i.  May '20 

UMi.  May  24 

107.  May  24 

Itw.  May  2.1 

1119.  May '25 

111).  May  2.1 

HI.  May  a; 

112.  Mayan 

113.  Mav'26 

114.  May-rr 

11.1.  June  1 

1H>.  June  1 

117.  June  1 

lis.  June 2 

im.  June  2 

1'20.  June  3 

121.  June  3 


Quorum  call 

ll"lT"3708'  Finaipassagc  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966.     (Pas.sed  390  to  1. 
II!r.  nil:  Final  |)assat'e  of  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.     (Pas.sed  384  to  0.)... 

U.R?4257!'Finarpassa"ge"o'fbiu"to"u^^^^  

h' R"9SO^Motion"t<rsn.s'rHMMf  mles'and  i)'aVs'bi^  return  of  obscene  mail"  ma'tter.    ("Pa.sscd  360  to  21.)      ...-„. r—T-,- — 

1I:r:  70ivi:  Motion  to  susjiend  the  nUes  and  iwss  thj  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $1 ,000,000  for  construction  of  a  L  .S.  Embassy  buildmg 

H'K!'706o"Finafp*'isiage  ^  bill  appropriating  $6,600,000,000  for  the  DepartmenU  of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office,  tlie  ExecuUve  Office  of  the 
President.  an<l  certain  indepi-ndcut  agencies.     (I'assed  347  to  7.) 

U.U.  7091  :  FiuaVpassage  of  suppicmentai  appropriation  bill.     (Passed  348  to  62.) 

Quorum  call. 


122  Juno  7. 


Hjr6'"7.VMol  ion  to'reeonniiiV  tlie  W^^^ 

n'R^'^'nTi^Val  i.a-IJgVon.Vul^olld       for  incroa.-e  i.i  .social  security  iK-nefits  and  establishing  medicare      (Passed  313  to  115  ).     

ir.R.'  '2998;  Motion  to  adopt  conference  rei.ort  on  bill  to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropriations  to  the  .Vrms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Ai-'cncy .     ( Passi'd  316  to  65.) 

H  7*^111" 'r  Final  passige  of  "proposed  aiucnduK'utto  the 
Presl(iential  disability.    (Pas.<ed  368  to  29.)  

R"He"'3To!ReM)iution"authorizh"rg"tl"ie 
313  to  43.)  ' 

Hjf^MO?:' Motion"to'rVcommiVbiil'to  a^^^^^                                                                                                               "'  l^e  U.S.  quota  for  the  luter- 
IMt'S^Fina^p^^^ge  of^^  in  <he  U.S.  quota  for  the  International  Monetary  Fund.    (Passed  301  to  88.) 

^}uoruni^c:i ^j.^^^jp^jf  p^:,j-.f,-j  wJl'Jr'Pofrut'ion'Conf rol  .\^ct  of  l"965.    (Passed  3%.to  6.) 

lT'f?%"'Fi^.uS.^:n;ilf;Sri>^^  for  the  Advi^ry  Council  on  the  Arts.    (Passed  239  to  116.) 

UR.  2<»80:  Final  paVsag.'  of  bill  to  extend  the  Coinnmnity  Health  Servk-es  Act  and  to  launch  a  nationwide  Imumnization  program  agaiubt 

nu^asies.    (Passed  347  to  0.) 
Quorum  c.ill - * '""' 

j1'\'r"ls.rFin.an>'a'ss;iVe"of'b"i"li'a'u't'li8rl"ziirrthVipp^^^^^^^ 
nitiii  personnel  at  community  mental  health  centers.    (Passed  3fc9  to  0.) 

H . j'.'^Ki"  .''447:  "FinaVi)ii^'ge"of  johirreVoVurio'n  .VpproiVriatiug  $7(JoVobb",666Vo' the" i3ii)a"rVnre"nt"of  Defeiri"f6r''use  in  connection  with  niiiitary  ac- 
tivitio.s  in  southeast  -\sia.    (Passed  406  to  7.) 

H  R"7"5f!'nuaipa^geofii"iila"uth6ri'zingappr^^                                                                                                                                       (passed  3y6 
too.)     '  

li"  Ke^3"^'^Mo'tVo"n■  to  tike'up"  for  "con^ide^ 

h'u"77k!' Filial  passSoM.ni"^^^  appropriation  of  $5,100,000,000 for  the  National  .Vronautlcs  and  Space  Administration.    (Passed 

SSOtoll.) 

H"lT"'W4^FiTiai'prus-'JL^""o'ff.iflVxt".'ii"d"iii^^^ 
djiion:il  As.sistant  Secretaries  of  Hcalt  h.  Education,  and  Welfan-.    (Pas.sed  334  to  4.) 

S.'7\n';'pMn'iriitfi;a"pe'oM)nieiVabl"iirgth^^^^^^^  (Passed'WJt'o  9':.)- 

H'l^81l"'Motioi^to"rVco"Iiinift"th^bil"^a"m 

of  li  reactor  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  California.    (Failed  43  to  313  )      .      .^      ,    _  „         ,    ,  /r.,„»..^  q.;^  ♦«  1  \ 

H  R  Kr?2:  Final  pissage  of  bill  authorizing  appropriation  of  $2,600,000,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commfesion.  (Passed  352  to  1.) 

h"r "77.IO:  Mnt'l"o"n"f"o"recoiiiinIt Torefprafd'bfiriir  to'crippfe It.    (Failed  178"to 219.) 

H.R.  77.10:  Final  passage  of  foreign  aid  bill.    (Passed  249  to  148.) 

H"R"™7a 'MoVi'on  Vo  rccoin'niit  "a'm^^^^^^^^ 

Republic  or  Indonesia  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  83-480.     (Failed  187  to  206.)                            ,.  -nn  mo  nnn 
H.R.  8370:  Final  passage  of  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  approprlatmg  $5, ,  00,000,000 

H"ir'S;3<l!'Vlii"iU'"p"a"i'^'e'"o"f""$2l6o6;o66,'ob(3"a'p"pr^  *"^ 

h'r*3"84"^S'p  JS^^f  bfu  amc^dhig  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  further  provide  for  the  prevention  of  accldenU  in  coal  mines. 

(Passed  336  to  42.)  

H.R.  8.T71:  Fi'iiiVlpasMgrof  bilie'h'mittatTng  or  reducing  certain  Federal  excise  ta.\e«.    (Passed  401  to  6.) ~~'Z. 

H'.T'7?r?'knaYi)aVii'g'e""o"fbm'a",iil.orl7"nrthrFr^>s^ 

Federal  Aviation  .\gency.     (Passed  228  to  137.) 
Quommcall - - - " *" " 


Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

No. 

I»resent. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pres«'iit. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

PreSfUt. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

I'rcsent. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present . 
No. 

Present. 
No. 

Pres<'nt. 
No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Prest'ut. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Prcs«'ut. 
Yes, 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Pivsint. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Ye». 

Pres»>nt. 

No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 
Present 
Yes. 

Present. 
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t--:  Jiiiu«7. 


I -'I.  Juiios... 

l-'.>.  JlIIU'  s  .. 
r.ti.   JllllO  H... 

r.T.    linioS.. 

IJS.  JuiipO.. 

1.1I.  Juno  9.. 

l.^y  Juno  9.. 

i;«l.  Juno  9.. 

i;(J   .Iimo  9. . 

ISA.  June  10. 


i;t.-> 


Juni' 
Junt' 
i:ii>.  Jiino  14 
1.17.  Jiuio  l"i 
JillM'  \n 
Juno  l.i 
Juno  III 
Juno  It) 


I.K». 
nil. 
111. 


14.*    .flllM»  111 

It;!.  J|^iH>  It) 

in.    JlllM-  Jl 

ii:.    June  Jl 

itn  JuwJl 

117.   JUIH ••-'1 

14H.  June  22 

1I<.».  Juno  22 

1.^)  JntlC*J 

l.M.  Jlllioa 

l.v.'.  Juno  2:1 

\r<i.  Juno  2:1 

I.M.  Juno  24 

I."..  Juno  24 

l.Vl.  June  28 

1.'7.  JllUPj!* 

l.\s.  Juno  2S 

l.M*.  Juno  J9 

Umi.  Juno  29 

I«.|.  Junoao 

H"c'.  Juno  30 

liiil.  Junp;U) 

I'-l.  Juno  30 

lio.  July  1. 

V*i.  July  H 

I>;7.  .lulv  «• 

Ji'-^.  Jnl'vfi 

It'.i.  Jul'v" 

170.  July  7 

171.  JlilvS 

172.  JulvS 

17;t.  July*. 

174.  Julv9 

17,-..  July  9 

ITrt.  July  9 

177.  July  9 

17«.  Julv9 

17'.>   July  9 

In).  July  IJ 

IM    July  12 


ls2.  July  12 

\M.  Julvl3.... 
IM  July  VA... 
16.>.  July  13 

ISt-..  July  H 

l>7.  Julv  14 

ivs.  Julv  14.... 
IMi.  July  14.... 

I'JO.  July  1.1 

I'.tl.  July  IJ ---- 

li'j.  July  19 

1<'3.  Julv  20 

im.  July  21 

Ut.i.  July  22 

l\»\.  July -'2.... 


ll«7 

IW. 
•2t»>. 
201 


Jaly22 

July  2«>. 

July  2tt. 

July  2f.. 

July  2»i- 
2<r2.  July  27 
20:i.  July  27. 
.14.  July  27. 
20.-..  July  27. 

2015.  .ruly  2S 
207.  July  »- 
20K.  July  28. 

209.  Julv  28. 

210.  July  29. 

211.  Julv  29. 


4--- 


U.R.  3167;  Motion  lo  .suspend  the  nilos  :»n<l  poss  a  bill  to  ixrniit  the  s|X)iise  of  a  niilron<l  oniployw  to  rpooivr  n  spouse's  nnniilty  under  tlio 
U:iilru:id  Itotironiont  Aot  and  to  a^o  locrivo  social  security  bonolUs  or  railroad  rotiri'inont  U'liofl'ts  oarnod  in  lior  own  rij:lit.    (I'as.sod  XJ3  lo 

Oiionini  iiill „. '."'..'.'.... 

U.K.  .s77.'>:  Motion  to  ro<i)nunit  upproprlation  bill  for  the  U  uislativo  bninoli  in  onlor  to  dilolo  funds  for  {•oAaiii  rniplirjVi'-i.''(i'\»i"l(.irriuYo  Vh  ) 
11.  R.  7ia'i-  l'"in:d  p;i,is;ii;o  of  I'ill  cvlondiiif;  llic   Kxjvort  Control  Act  with  an  aniondiiionl  protecting  .\nioricjin  liusinos'sincn  from  the  Ar  ib  iJnli- 

l.sracli  and  anli-Jon  isli  boycott.     (I'at;s«'d  3SS  lo  1.) 

Cjuoruui  call 

11.  Kcs.  413:  Motion  to  luki'  up  for  considorallon  the  bill.  U.K.  KKH,  to  lncroiu«e  the  national  dobl  ilniif.     (I'lussed  273  to  l(l(») 

II.K.S4t">4:  Final  p:i.-i.-^aKO  of  bill  iiicro:i>ing  the  nallonal  <lobt  limit.     (l':i.-is<'d  220  lo  Ul.'i)   

11.  Con.  Res.  2h.'S:  Motion  toaniond  concurrent  rosolullon  to  allow  llio.-;liowiiiK  in  Ilio  InitodsiUitosof  the  l^•*IA  liiur''Jolin  i-VkoViliVdy— Vi-arsof 

LinlitniuR.  Day  of  Drums."    (Failed  17 1  lo  210.) 
1 1 .  (  on.  Uis.  js.''.:   I'Inal  iKissasn-  i«l  resolution  lo  allow  tlM"  show  ing  in  tho  Tnllod  States  of  t  lie  l'.SI.\  lilru  'John  V.  Konimlv— Years  of  I  iirhtninir 

Day  of  Drums."     il'as.-<od  311  lo  75.) 

(Quorum  call 

(Quorum  Call    

Ouoruni  call  

(Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

(Quorum  call.. , 

()iioriiMi  call . 

(Quorum  call _ _ 

U.K.  0927:  Motion  toroconiiuit  bill  oslabli.sliing  tlw  IXiKirlniont  of  Housing  und  Trban  l>o\i-lopiuoni,  in  orilor  tocrii>plo  it.    (Kailod  iVl  to 

250. ) 
U.K.  0927:  Final  pa.<,>ia;;c  of  bilN  stal'lisliiiii;  tlu-  Depnrtnient  of  Mou.'^iiii;  and  I'rban  Developnionl.    (ras.s<>d  217lo  ls4.> 
1 1 .  Kos.  410:  Final  passapo  of  resolution  to  autlioriw  cuch  MeuiUr  of  tlic  lloiuii'  toouiploy  a  stu<loiit  conurossional  intern  auiniallv  on  n  teniiVo- 

niry  basi*.     (l'!is.s«d -229  to  Ift3.>  ' 

Quorum  c;dl 

ll.li.  7743:  Motion  tosusin-nd  nile.-:iind  [sisti  IIk>  National  Vocational  Student  f,oan  Insurance  Act  of  um.'i  proviilinpa  syslein  iif  Ifiaii  inViIraluv 

lo  ;!ssist  .stufleiils  to '.<1  tend  po.-ils*  coiulary  busine.'^s,  trade,  leclinical.  and  other  v<K-allonal  scIhm.Is.     (I'as.'ii'd  WKI  too.) 
U.K.  ^H-.D  Motion  tosiis|n'in!  rules  :uid  pass  llie  bill  to  amend  llio  ABriiiillure  Act  to  take  into  consi.lcriilioii  Hoods  and  oMh  r  natural  iliyastors 

in  referciiiv  to  tlic  li  ed  (.Tains,  coiion,  ami  u  lient  prouranis  for  liHi,").    d'aiwd  297  lo  2.) 
II.  Con.  Kes.  410:  Motion  tosu.-i|>end  tlio  ndes  and  puss  tin-  resolution  renuesling  tin-  J'rcsidenl  to  urpe  tvrlaln  actions  in  Uhalf  of  Lithuania 

K.«tonia.  and  luilviu.     (.Passed  2US  to  0.)  ' 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call \l l."".l[[[."[Vi[.[[[[l[\[[[[[ 

Quorum  call '.^..^ll^\^llWil'i"\"[\][\[^V.\['.[l 

Quorum  call '....'.'.'.... "!!I!iI"lII!"I]]!lII"]!II"""' ] 

Ijuorum  call ' 

11.  R.  9221:  Final  pa.<s;ij!o  of  W.xlMt.OOO.OOO  appropriation  bill  for  the  Deparimcnrof  i3efonser"(l'assed  itl^to  

Quorum  call 

II. J.  Kos.  Ml:  Final  passasio  of  bill  o\teudiiig  the  .\roa  Rodevolopmen't  Act  for  2  nioii'ths.'  Vl'aised '224  to  i«7)y.V,V.""II.! 

Quorum  cull 

II.  Kes.  42,'<:  Motion  to  lake  up  for  consiik-ralion  the  llousiiiK  iiiid  Urban  beveiypiiiciU. Vet  of  19oK  

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call ..T...! "II"1I""""I"I""  1111111"! 

Quorum  call  l..l'.'.'.'.['." 

Quorum  call   ....     ' V.V." "'.'." '.'."'. '.'.".'"  "" 

U.K.  7US4:  Motion  to  amend  tho  llousinc  and  ITrban  Devolopmont  Act  of  IWW.     (I'assod  240  to  179.)   "'."'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'..." 

11. R.  79S4:  Motion  to  rocommit  tho  llousinR  and  Trban  Development  Act  of  IflfsV    (Failed  202  to  20»')  '....'".'.'"."'. 

U.K.  7<>iS4:  Final  pas.^aijo  o'  llousiie.;  incj  Irban  Development  Act  of  1905.    (ra.-sed  J4j  to  HH».) 

Quorum  call /_ [  '"  

Quorum  call _ II"' """""""""""""II""!"!!" 

II.  Kos.  440:  .Motion  to  take  up  for  consideration  the  Voting  Kights  Act  of  19C5.     (I'assod  3(«  to  5S.Y.I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII""!!! 

Quonnn  call 

Quorum  call III.!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!! " "" 


Quorum  call 

(quorum  call !.! 11. 1 !!!...  1 1! III.IIII!!!!!!!!!! 

Quorum  call IIIIIIIIII"!!!!"! I 

(Quorum  call . . . ,._ 

Quorum  call ".-"II""!!""!""""!!"!!"! 

U.K.  0400:  Motion  to  amend  I  ho  Votini;  Ki-rhts  Act  of  llttW  in  order  to  provide  criminal  i)enalties  for  giviiip  fate  ltW<yin;d  ion  oil"  Voting  Vlfgf^ 
status,  or  for  payini:  or  accept  inn  money  to  register  to  vole.    (I'a.s^ed  2.'>3  to  U'<>.) 

U.K.  6400:  Motion  to  amend  the  Votinp  Riplits  Act  of  191.5  in  order  to  remove  Federal  e.\anilnw«^in  a  county  if  50  percent  of  tlic  Necroes  of 
voting  age  are  roei.stered  to  vote.     (Failed  l.v;  to  202.) 

U.K.  0400:  Motion  to  anieiul  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  10«i5  in  order  to  allow  people  Illiterate  in  English  to  vote  if  they  have  completed  the  Wh 
gr.ido  iu  Spani>h  languaire  sclim.ls.     (Faili-d  2(rj  to  210.) 

II.  R.  6400:  Motion  to  reeomwiit  the  Voting  Righls.lct  of  19<o  in  order  to  .substitute  new  language.     (Failed  171  to  248> 

II.  R.  0400:  Final  passage  of  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1905.    (Passed  333  to  85) I.I". 

Quorum  call ,..I..IIII"II  

II.  R.  sn.tO:  Motion  to  sus|vnd  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  clarifying  the  language  of  the  .\totiiTcEnprgy  .ViVoVf9lCrso*as  lYreaiiirm 
Congress  that  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commis.sjon  may  not  lie  limited  by  the  regulations  of  liKal  authorities  with  rcswct  lo  the 
generation,  sale,  or  transmission  ofelociric  power.     (Failed  210  to  139.) 

11.  R.  242:  Motion  tosusi>ond  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  ro(piiring  that  appointments  (o  All  temporary  summer  jobs  with  the  Feder.il  Govern- 
ment in  the  Wiishiiigtoii,  D.C.,  area  be  apportioned  among  the  States.    (I'assed  330  to  22.) 

Quorum  cidl 


Quorum  call """ 

S.  559    Motion  to  adopt  the  eonforence  report  on  tho  bill  rofiulring  a  "eaiit'on"  statement  on  ciearette  packages  and  lindtiiig  further  actlon'in 
connection  w  ith  the  health  hazards  related  to  the  use  of  tobacco.     (Passed  28«'>  to  103.) 

Quorum  call 

(Quorum  call "*" 

H.K.  »92»V  Motion  to  ainemi  the  Coinage  Act  of  19fi5.    (Failed  187  10  218.) Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliri " 

U.K.  Syjtl:  Final  passiige  of  Coiii.»ge  .\ct  of  1905  reduciug  the  silver  content  of  coins.    (I'xssed255  to  151.) '..."      " 

(Juorum  r.ill _ III.IIIIIIIII' 

Quorum  call _ _ I. II.  "IIIIIIIIII""! " 

t^uoruin  call _ . I!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!"! " 

H.H.9075:  Final  piissugn  of  the  Militiuy  Pay  Increase  -Vet  of  190.?.    (Passed  410  too.) I...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  !"!!! 

Quorum  cidl . 

Quorum  cull I..III!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! '!"!!!! 

U.K.  .82S.1:  Motion  to  amend  the  bill  expanding  the  war  against  poverty  iu  order  toVlitVtafe  tlte  (Yovoriior's  VcVoanVlVedm 

for  funds.     iFaili-d  17^  10227.^ 

H.R.  »283:  Final  passage  of  bill  expanding  the  war  against  poverty.    (Passed  245  to  1.5><.) I I...IIIIIIIII!!    II'III 

Quorum  call 

H.  Res.  437:  Motion  to  take  up  for  consideration  tlie  bill  (U.K.  77)  to  repeal  sec.  iiciV/of  the  fafi  Ylarlley  !\ct.     (l\>sse«V248  lolVV. 
Quorum  call 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call _ , ^ 

H.R.  0075:  Motion  toadopt  i-onforeno^  report  on  the  bill  increasing  s<x;iai  security  bi-nefitsand  estabfishiiig  medicare!     (i'aXs<>dMytoll6.)IIII! 

11. R.  7!e«4:  Motion  toadopt  conference  n'port  on  the  llou.singand  Urban  DeveIo|)ment  Act  of  1965.     (Pa.s,sed  251  to  168.). 

H.R.  'iys'.:  Motion  toadopt  c-onference  re|>ori  on  the  bill  authorizing  I  he  appropriation  of  $172,000,000  during  the  next  4  years  to  help  pay  Hie 

cost  of  professional  and  technical  iiersoimei  at  commuuitv  mental  health  centers.    (Pas.sed  414  to  0.) 
Quorum  t-dl , _ 

Quorum  ciiii !.  I"!!!!!!!!!!       !!!!!" 

H.R.  77:  Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  repeal  see.  14(b)  of  tlie¥aft-IIart"ley  Act."   ("Fanod^OOfViiH^  

11.  R.  77:  Final  possiige  of  bill  to  repeal  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.    (Pa.ssed  221  lo2*»3.) « 

Quorumcall 

Quorum  call I  .    H 


Vole 


Yes. 


Present. 


Presiiii 

No. 

Yes. 

Present 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Pro.s4'nt 

Pri-.seni 

Present 

Pnseni 

Pn'senl 

Pre.s<nt 

l"res.-Ill 

Present 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

I'risenl 

Yes. 

Yos. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Pre.setd. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

I'ro.si-nt. 

I'res<'nt. 

Pre.s«>nt. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Prewnt. 

Present. 

Yos. 

Pre.s4>nt. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pro.s«>nt. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Present. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

I'rcsi'nI. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

•H'os. 

Present. 

Pres<'nt. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Prost'ut. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 
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No.  and  dnto 

(1965) 


212.  July  29 

213.  AuB.2 

214.  Aug.  2 

215.  Aug.  2 

2|fi.  Aug.  2 

217.  Aug.  3 

2IH.  Aug.  3 

•.'19.  Aug.  3 

2'.'ii.  Aug.  3 

221.  Aug.  4 

222.  Aug.  4 


223.  Aug.  5. 

224.  Aug.  5. 

Zil.  Aug.  5. 

226.  Aug.  9. 

2.-7.  .\ng.9. 

■2JH.  Aug.  9. 


22'!.  Aug.  10. 

2:t0.  Aug.  10. 

231.  Aug.  II. 

232.  Aug.  11- 

233.  Aug.  12. 

234.  Aug.  12. 

23.''..  Aug.  12 
23ii.  Aug.  12. 


237.  Aug.  16 
23K.  Aug.  16- 


2.i9.  Aug.  10.. 

240.  Aug.  17.. 

241.  Aug.  IS.. 
212.  Aug.  19.. 
'.'43.  Aug.  19-. 

244.  Aug.  19.. 
24.V  Aug.  24.. 
24i>.  Aug.  24.. 

247.  Aug.  2y. 

245.  Aug.  25.. 

249.  Aug.  25. 

2.V).  Aug.  26. 

2.M.  Aug. '26- 

2.VJ.  Aug.  26. 

25.3.  Aug.  30. 

2.M.  Aug.  31- 

2.'i5.  Aug.  31 

'i.'ifi.  iM-pt.  1.. 
2.'>7.  S<pt.  1 . . 


2.'iS.  .<5<'pt.2 

2.'i9.  Sept.  2 

2»«.  .^ept.2 

2til.  .^.'pl.  7 

202.  Sept.  7 

203.  Sept.  7 

264.  Sept.  7 

265.  Sept.  7 

2f.O.  Sept.  8 

207.  Sept.  8 

2t.8.  Sept.  8 

209.  Sepl.8 

270.  Sept.  9 

'271.  Sept.  9 

272.  Sept.  13 

273.  Sept.  13 

'274.  Sept.  13 

275.  Sept.  13... 

276.  Sept.  13.... 
•277.  Sept.  13... 
27S.  .siepl.  13... 
279.  Sept.  13... 
2S0.  Sept.  13... 
2M.   Sept.  13... 

252.  Sept.  13... 

253.  Sept.  13... 
2M.  Sept.  13... 
'Js.'i.  Sept.  13... 
2s6.  Sept.  13... 

2S7.  S.pt.l3... 
2HS.  Sept.  13... 
•2S9.  Sept.  13... 
•21K1.  Sept.  13... 

291.  Sept.  13... 

292.  .Sept.  13... 


II  R  8856-  Final  passage  of  bill  clarifying  the  language  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  reatlirm  the  i"tent  of  Congress  that  the  acUv- 
it"s  oftla-  AloridcEi^rgy  Commi^iion  may  not  Im;  Umiled  by  the  regulations  of  local  authorities  wilb  respect  to  the  generation,  8»lc  or  traus- 
niission  of  electric  power.     (Passed  275  to  126.) 

sTKos'ipMoiionVos.Vsi^Mld'rVilJs'a^^^^^ 

L  P-^'il  ye'r  mi7  from  $2.9(K),000,000  to  $3,000,000,000  and  authorizing  tlie  apportionment  of  those  funds  to  the  fctates.     (Passed  314  to  11  ) 
UK  m-r  Motion  t<.M"i,end  rules  and  pa^s  tlu;  bill  to  provide  assistance  iu  training  State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and  to  Improve 

ll'r',.]:"'  MoU:;:V\'o"uipend7uies  aKs^U.'"  ^  authorising  the  Attorney  General  to  transft-r  certain  prisoners  to  residential  community 
treatment  centers,  lo  grant  them  leave,  and  lo  permit  tlieni  to  work  in  private  employment.     (Passed  i>^  lo  0.) 

s'\%T\Vonon  "to  reeonunit  tlK' wnfrr^iae"re|)orVon 

s"  I5I.4-  Motion  to  adopt  wmference  reiwrt  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19a5.    (Pa.ssed  328  to  74.)....    ...  .....-..-..---.. 

H  UHW-r  Final  "assag..  of  hill  lo  increase  cvrlain  anm.il  ies  payable  fron.  the  c.vd  .service  retirement  and  disab  lily  fuiil 

IIKWty    Motion  to  adont  conference  reixirt  on  $l,700.0(K),000milil!iryconsUuclionautliori7.ation  bill.     (1'as.scd  3X9  to  0.)  ,„     ,   ,, 

S     742^  Fina    .'i^sagc  of  bill  anil.ori/.ing  1  le  CS.  (Jovenior  K.  agr.-e  lo  amen.lments  lo  the  articles  o  agreements  o  the  International  «anjc  for 

K;;onsln.etio,?"and  Development  and  I  he  Inlernational  Finance  Corporation  in  onler  lo  permit  the  W  orld  Hank  to  make  loans  to  the  U  C. 

(l'ass.'(i  ;«1  to  64.) 

ii""ll'-r4ui!'"Nlorioiriolake'ap"fofV;;nsidcratiou'lhVi;i"lI^^^  (P**^ 

ILK.  47.%0:"^  Final  passiigo  of  bill  providing  for  a  2-year  extension  of  tlie  interest  equalir-ution  tax.     (Piussed  274  to  97.).... 

Quorum  call - " " 

H'\T".'MH-''VlotioiVl"o"!uyopt"sub;tftuTelan^^^^^^^ 
rc-iiiiring  all  insured  <li  ivers  lo  cover  nroleciion  against  uninsured  drivers  and  requiring  uninsured  drivers  lo  pay  at  least  $40  per  year  into  an 
uiisiiisfled  judgments  fund.    (Passed  173  lo  1.%.) 


(Failed  118to2»4.) 

"(Passed'sw'to  0.)  I 


(ju'iruin  call 


(Passed  393  to  1.)- 


II  .K.  I(.;i0»i:  Final  passage  of  bill  ioina^kc  Vt  acrimeto  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card 

l^iiorum  call. 

tjuorum  call - - " " "III!  "HI  "III  III"! ! 

^^'pUH'^Mi^MitoamcndUre  "Public  Worksand^E^^^^^^^ 

auliiori7.;ilion  from  $400,000,000  lo  $.'■.00,000,000.     (Passed  1%  to  194.) 

Q   1C.4S-  M  lit  inn  lo  rocommit  Public  Works  and  F.coiionnc  Development  Act.     (PaileO  lOd  to  224.).. ... iv  ""■,"-." V 

S     WN-   F     al  I.  us^^^^^^^^  F.eonoinie  Development  Act  of  1965  prov  iding  grants  for  public  worksand  development  faeilil|es  and 

as^sl.n!"  f'.r  rhT- !.l:.md^     'ml  eoor-linalion  neede.l  lo  alleviaU,.con.iitions  of  subsUnlial  an.l  pcrsisteut  unemployment  m  economiwlly  dis- 

Iressf'd  areas.    (Pa.s.scd  246  to  138.) 

11  jr"T3r;' Motion Yo "sii'siitVid  i lie  mics  m.d'pas^^^^^^^^^ 

ir  li?  8035:  Motion  to  susiKnd  ilio  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission.    (Passed  346  to  4.) 

()uorum  call    ,  --: :;v.-,-, — ,V, V.'.jiV^-i-cX \ "' 

II  K  7750-  Motion  lo  adopt  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  bill.    (Passed  244  to  150.) 

H  U  9SII    Motion  to  recommit  the  oiunibiis  farm  bill.    (Failed  169  10 224.) 

H.K.  9811:  Fiual  passage  of  omnibus  farm  bill.    (I'assed  221  to  172.) 


pass! 

H'irVof*il'^M".;ti"on"torecon;mi"r$i,2l)d,"ow!666s^^ 
(Failed  .39  to  203.) 

H.7[.'2"80:''ktionloa'in"eii<VrheTniiuTgVu^ 

1 1  \'r.'25so!''nnah*;i^sage  o"  ImnSation  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  abolishing  the  national  origins  quota  sysU-m.    (Passed  318  to  «5.)...-.--. 
Quorum  call "  "  !!!!!!!! 

lij^aw"' Finldpassage  of'lMglier  Educu^^ 
(I'as.sed3r.8to22.) 


(Passed  239  to  143.) 


Cimada.    (Passi^d  280  to  113.)  ■_ 

n\T"3l4r'Fii)aiu"iss:me"ofl."iiito'aiiiVi;dtru'- Public  il^ 
fl.rthe  awardim;  o^tV.o'arsld,^^^^^^^^^  students,  to  extend  provisions  of  the  act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  m  .-onstruction  of  teachmg 

facilities  for  students  in  sihools  for  the  health  professions.    (Passed  340  to  4/.) 

irir'/lJ^a:' Fin;iVpassagc"on.ili  auth^irizinp  the  Secrclaryof  Cwntiu^^^ 

portation.    (l'a.s.se^l  317  to  24.)  _'_ 

Quorum  call.- — — '"''"''"'". 

H 'k  '  M39'Motion  totablo  a  inotiori  to"  dis-har^^^^^ 

,v'll^^^']^:&o^;!:'U^\^^^i^^  oftlieI.lllH.R.  8439.  voted  by  tUe  president. 

11  'r 'itw- MotlonVo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  increasing  tho  rates  of  service-connected  compensation  for  veterans.    (Passed  348  to  0) 
S  J   kc    102  Zl  on  to'^u  ix'nd  ll"e  rules  and  p.i.ss  the  resolution  authorizing  M.WOOO  for  the  Conmussion  on  Law  Enforc-.'nientand  Adn.ims- 
tnilion  of  iusti.^  and  thJ  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement.     (Pas.sed  339  to  0.)  

Quorum  call !!!!!!I!"!!I!I!I"I"I!I 

(5uorum  call - — , r\'"'\'',i  """ 

II. U.  iaS71:  Final  passage  of  $3,400,000,000  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
Quorum  call -- — --- 

Quorum  call - - - ;----, -,; 'li " " ,V  xT " " "o"-',"' 

.Motion  to  disiK'nse  with  furtlier  proc-eedmgs  under  the  call  on  rollcall  No.  2.2 

Quorum  call -  —  -, -.; ".T'"i"rTLT^"7>-V 

Motion  to  dispense  with  furtlier  proceedings  under  the  call  on  rollcall  No.  2.4  

(Juorum  call - l  "..""11111111111111.. 

Quorum  call IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

MoUmi'to  dispenw- witlVfuflTiorproewSir^^^^  rol'lcali  No.  278.    a'assed"25(j  to  m.) IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

MolTon"t<fdisVHM7s^\V"i;iVhiflTierprweedin"gVirn  rohcM  No  'a^.     (P^d  255  to  m.) 

Motion  to  table  the  motion  that  the  Journal  1)0  approved  as  read.     (Failed  138  to  2450    

Motion  to  terminate  debate  on  the  motion  to  approve  tlie  Journal.    (1  ussed  257  to  126.) — 

Motion  to  approve  the  Journal.    (Passed  265  to  119.) 

h"r:;; 'Sm'Sn  irSSHi?^i.^Committ;^f,^fuHhe^^^^ 
that  it  might  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  fof  debate.    (Passed  259  to  121.) 

11.  Kes.  .-HX-.:  .Moli(m  to  l;iMe  the  motion  that  the  note  on  roll  No.  281.  be  reconsidered.     (Pas.sed  194  to  181.).. 

Motion  to  adjourn.     (Failed  174  to  '202.) IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHI' 

H^'^^li<;'^f^;V:;rtS^!.^er  ^;r b^lillldA^^  establishing  me  National  Fomidatlon  on  the  Artt, 

1      and  Humanities.    (Passed  260  to  114.) 


Yes. 


Present. 
Ye«. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present. 

.\o. 

Yes. 

Yos. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 
Ves. 


Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Present. 
No. 

Present. 
No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Pr«>sent. 
Yes. 

Yos. 

Yos. 

No. 

Present. 
Yes. 


(Passed  226  to  120.) 

7Passed"244  to"l27.")".".!!ri!!!I 


l'rcs«>nt. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present . 

Present. 

Present. 

NV.3 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


^ 
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•-»•;(  Sept.  13. 

Jl'l.  .Sept.  14. 

ai"  Si'pt.  14. 

-•.»•■.  ^Vpt.  14. 

•X>'.  .Sept.  \f>. 

•JWs.  Sept.  15. 

■My  j:.'pt.  15. 

SKI.  S<'pt.  15. 

;«>!.  .-M'pt.  1.'^. 

:«'.•  .<(  |)t.  Iri 

.««.  .>epr.  10. 


;«M.  .-^>pt.  Hi 

»W.  S«>pt.  17 

3(»i.  Sopf.  IT 

:«iT.  .-ifpt.  17 

MIX.  ."^ept.  at 

»>!*.  .Sopf.  it) 

310.  ?ept.  20 

Al\     Sept.  20 

:<rj.  .<cpi.  Ji 

;<i:<,  .<.>pt.  ji 

:<U.  Sept.  •->•.' 

;<1."..  Sept.  2-.' 

aid.  .■ifpt.  J-J 

317.  ^opt.ii... 

3lH.  Sept.  i.'... 
31<t  .>;opt.  33... 
ajn.  Sept.  23... 
3l'l    Sept.  23... 

3.\'  .<epl.23... 
3.a.  .<ept.24... 
:<•-•».  .'M'pr.  24... 
:i2.i.  .«ept.24... 

.■fjii.  ."Vpt.  27 

;»-'7.  5^pt.27... 

:<>  Sejit.  27... 
a^J?'.  .<ept.  27... 
330.  .Sept.  27... 

;«1.  .Sept.  27... 

3;i-J.  .<ept.2>*.-- 

:«.«.  Sept.  2H... 

X>A.  Sept.  28... 

33.'.  S«'pf.-29. .. 

:««>.  .<«pt.29   .. 

337  -Spt.Jtt. .. 


»».  S4>pt.2<». 

:«•*.  .-^ept.  2«. 

:i40  Sept.  30. 

311.  .N'pt.aO. 


a42.  .Sept.  30 

.■U3.   Sept.  30 

HH.    l)et.  1 

M'k   Oct.  1 

Mf<.   Oct.  1 

.%*7.   Ort.l 

.•«<«.  Oct.  1 

34«.  Oct.  1 

3."JI  Oct.  1 

351  Oct.  5 

.v..'  Oct.  6 

3-.:V  Oct.  7 

■V.4    Oct.  7 

3.V,.  Oct.  7 

V*>.  Oct.  7 

3.".  Oct.  7 

3r.«.  Oct.  8 

:<.">i.  <  >ct.  «    . 

3».0.  Oct.  11 

3t.l.  Oct.  12 

.V.2.  Oct.  12 

3«J.  Oct.  12 

•MA  Oct.  12- 

3i'..i.  Oct.  13 

:v«.  Oct.  13 

3f.r.  Oct.  13 

'SI'S.  Oct.  14 

*.<».  Oct.  14 

3TII  Oct.  14 

3T1.  Oct.  18     . 

37.'  Oct.  19 

37:{.  Oct.  20 

374.  Oct.  20 

37.V  Oct;  20. 

37»;.  Oct.  20 

377.  Oct.  20 

37H.  Oct.  30 


II.  Res.  536:  Motion  todiscliurge  the  Rules  ConimiittT  from  further  consideration  of  t  lie  Federal  employees  pay  rji.se  bill.     (Pnssed  289to84  ) 

mioniincuii , .":::""":::::::::::::::::::: 

^'2^')^***'  "^*"''""  '"  "■^■""""''  ""■  '''"  e.^ial.Iisliiiig  eoiufssion  puiicies  in  iiie  iireas'udniinisleTed  byUieNuVloiiu^^ 


to 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 111^"""" 

H.R.  8-2!<3:  >lo»io"  to  recoiiiinit  coiirereiicc  reimrt  on  "the  wifeVpanainR  ihe"^ 
Governors  lu  llie  form  approved  by  the  Uuuse.    iPassed  209  to  1«0.>  j       "■  iw  lu  uk.  viio  |>ow(  r  oi  itic  M.ite 

Quorum  c;»ll 

oi'ioruni'iMn '"''""  '"■■"■""""''  I'ill  I'-^'-ihli-siiiiig  tlie  Xationui  Fouudaii.iii'on"  llie  Arts  aiuluViii'iTuriiie^  l-i><io->l.i ')'..".'.'.'.'.'".'.'".' 

"i^i!^ieS'l;i^!°  Ii'i^mV^^S^^ 
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379.  Oct   21 

3«0.  Oct.  21 

381.  Oct.  21 


382.  Oct.  22 

383.  Oct.  22 


?l"l{.Tl'588l'"Mo'ti"o"irt"o'adopt  VhVconlfercn^^^  appropriation  of  $"l25,b«)  for  the  Hcmis- 

n^R"il5»l':"Motfin  toaccepTthe  Senate  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  providing  for  the  Uickcy-Lincoln  project  in  Maine. 
(Passed  106  to  162.) 

ll"K."ni35:  MotioirtoadoprcwfeVencerVporto'irtli^  (Passed  174  to  88.) 


Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 


1  Ofliclal  leave  obtained  because  of  House  business. 

J  Not  voting.    Oiruial  leave  obtained  because  of  House  business. 


»  Not  voting,  but  present  while  vote  in  progress. 


Independence  of  Mauritania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania  cele- 
brates its  fifth  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence on  November  28,  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  will  have  come  to  a 
close.  We  wish  to  take  note  of  this  great 
occasion  at  this  time,  therefore,  by  ex- 
tending warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Moktar  Ould  Daddah,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Mauritania:  ari  to  His  Excel- 
lency Ahmed-Baba  Miske,  the  Maurita- 
nian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate this  young  and  prosperous 
country  which  touches  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  northwest  Africa  on  its  fifth 
birthday. 

A  young  nation,  Mauritania  is  not  well 
known  to  the  American  people,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  will  not  be  the  situation  for  very 
long.  Mauritania,  in  terms  of  size  alone, 
is  about  418,000  square  miles,  the  approx- 
imate size  of  California  and  Texas  to- 
gether, but  its  population  is  only  about 
1  million  persons,  or  the  approximate  size 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  people  of  Mauritania,  which  in- 
cidentally are  nationally  biracial  being 
80  percent  Moorish  and  20  percent  Afri- 
can Negro,  are  understandably  proud  of 
their  capital  Nouakchott  which  is  pres- 
ently being  built  in  the  desert  about  4 
miles  inland  from  the  ocean.  Construc- 
tion of  this  beautiful,  new,  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  began  in  1958.  The  city  some- 
how signifies  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  this 
new  nation,  and  the  role  it  will  play  in 
emerging  Africa. 

French  penetration  of  the  area  now 
known  as  Mauritania  began  in  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century  with  a  protec- 
torate established  in  1903.  but  it  was  not 
until  about  1920  that  the  area  could  be 
said  to  be  under  French  control.  The 
Fiench  had  a  profound  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  country,  abolishing 
slavery,  establishing  the  French  lan- 
guage, reducing  or  eliminating  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  and  relying  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  authority  of  the  cus- 
tomary chiefs. 

By  1957  Mauritania  had  elected  its 
own  officials  who  enjoyed  wide  authority. 


and  in  1958  the  country  entered  the 
Fi-ench  community  as  an  autonomous  but 
not  fully  sovereign  nation.  The  Islamic 
Republic  was  proclaimed  in  November 
1958,  and  for  the  next  2  years  the  coun- 
try was  geared  to  eventual  and  early  in- 
dependence as  a  sovereign  member  of 
the  community  of  nations. 

Mauritania  finally  reached  its  goal  of 
complete  independence  on  November  28. 
1960,  and  1  year  later,  in  November  1961, 
Mauritania  became  an  equal  among  na- 
tions when  it  joined  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  the  Maurita- 
nians  for  their  social  and  governmental 
integrity,  a  characteristic  both  old  and 
new  nations  need  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
spected in  the  court  of  world  politics  and 
opinion.  The  virtue  of  integrity  is  the 
virtue  of  excellence  and  merits  our  clos- 
est consideration  and  admiration.  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  will  encourage  this 
young  country  in  its  pursuit  of  morality 
and  decency,  as  it  tries  desperately  hard 
to  provide  its  citizens  with  political  sta- 
bility and  social  justice. 

I  wish  the  government  and  every  one 
of  its  1  million  inhabitants  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  in  the  years  ahead. 


the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  such  aid 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  I  know  you  will  recall  that  I  was 
one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  voted 
last  March  to  place  within  your  sole  dis- 
cretion the  power  to  make  such  a  decision. 
I  remember  your  assurances  at  that  time  that 
our  own  national  interest  and  our  own  na- 
tional security  would  be  the  guide  in  the 
event  such  a  decision  would  have  to  be  made. 
May  I  respectfully  submit  that,  given  the 
limitations  of  my  own  knowledge  of  all  the 
factors  involved,  further  aid  to  Nasser  is 
not  warranted  at  this  time.  The  Middle  East 
continues  to  be  in  turmoil,  tension  remains 
high  in  the  area,  because  of  Nasser's  intrigues 
and  belligerence.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  reduce  ten- 
sions, and  must  not  provide  support  to  those 
who  are  a  threat  to  peace. 
Respectfully. 

Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


Congressman  Wolff  Again  Protests 
Against  Consideration  of  Any  Further 
Aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    Nirw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  to  the  President  about  Amer- 
ican aid  to  Nasser: 

October  1965. 
The  President, 
T)ie  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  with  con- 
siderable concern  that  I  have  noted  recent 
news  reports  that  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  is  again  requesting 
substantial  assistance  from  the  United  States 
for  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  know  you  will  understand  the  reasons 
why  I  am  again  bringing  to  your  attention 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  myself  and  my 
constituents. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm,  Mr.  President,  my 
steadfast  opposition  to  any  further  aid  to 


Justice  Department  Investigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  earlier 
today  disclosed  what  appear  to  be  cer- 
tain grave  irregularities  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  not  presume  to  judge  the  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  James  R.  Hoffa,  the 
president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  on  the  various 
charges  of  wrongdoing  made  against  him 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Person- 
ally, I  have  strongly  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Hoffas  conduct  of  his  office  and  long  ago 
asked  him  to  resign  his  position  because  I 
felt  some  of  his  actions  have  reflected  un- 
fairly on  the  integrity  of  the  American 
labor  movement. 

While  my  appraisal  of  Mr.  Hoffa "s  role 
as  a  union  leader  has  not  changed.  I  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed  over  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Federal  GoveiTiment's 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Hoffa.  To  the  lay  ob- 
sei-ver  it  seems  as  though  there  is  a  de- 
termination by  some  officials  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  to  "get  Hoffa"  re- 
gardless of  price,  even  if  the  integrity 
of  Federal  justice  is  compromised. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  listed 
a  number  of  amazing  irregularities  in  the. 
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consideration  of  a  Government  witness 
which  amount  to  illegal  immunity  of  an 
informer  from  prosecution  for  his  many 
alleged  misdoings.  The  obvious  conclu- 
sicn  is  that  a  witness  is  cooperating  fully 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  save 
himself  from  prosecution  on  various  se- 
rious charges. 

Any  fairminded  person  who  has  cher- 
ished the  tradition  that  American  justice 
is  administered  through  impartial  law 
should  be  concerned  at  the  charges  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice's  cases 
against  Mr.  Hoffa.  If  public  sentiment  is 
not  generally  favorable  to  Mr.  Hoffa  it  is 
all  the  more  important  an  extraordinary 
effort  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  curb  any  tendency  toward  over- 
zealousness  in  making  its  case  against 
him. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  justice,  surely,  to 
use  highly  questionable,  if  not  illegal 
means  to  win  convictions.  It  is  doubly 
so.  in  my  opinion,  when  the  majesty  of 
Federal  justice  stoops  to  such  measures. 
I  am  concerned  that  should  we  cynically 
tolerate  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  justice  wherever  unpopular  in- 
dividuals, groups,  or  causes  are  involved 
we  will  indeed  face  a  serious  crisis  in  our 
democracy. 

Because  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  made  serious  charges,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
implement  a  resolution  adopted  in  1964 
which  authorized  an  investigation  in  the 
operations  of  the  Justice  Department. 
Certainly  the  committee  needs  to  take 
the  initiative  in  reviewing  the  charges 
and  countercharges  of  wrongdoing  so 
that  tills  serious  problem  can  be  settled. 


Summary  of  Activities  of  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1st  Ses- 
sion, 89th  Confess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKL.\HOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  submit 
for  printing  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
acti\ities  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  1st  session.  89th 
Congress: 

Sr.MMART  OF  AcTIv^TI£s  or  Committee  on 
Post  Office  .\no  Ctvu.  Service,  1st  Session, 
89th  Congress 

Tlie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  lost  the  services  of  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Olin  D.  Johnston,  on  April  18. 
1965.  Senator  Johnston  presided  over  the 
committee  during  the  81st.  82d,  84th,  85th. 
86th.  87th.  88th.  and  89th  Congresses.  He 
served  as  a  M?mber  of  the  Senate  for  more 
than  20  years  and  was  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  Members. 

Senator  Johnstons  illness  and  untimely 
death  delayed  the  committee  in  its  perform- 
ance of  legislative  activity.  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike    Monronet    was   appointed   chairman 


of  the  committee  on  April  22,  1965.  Senator 
Donald  S.  Russeix,  of  South  Carolina,  wa^ 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Johnston. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Nominations 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  the  nom- 
inations of  four  persons  to  hold  high  offices 
In  the  executive  branch.  All  nominations 
were  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  and 
all  were  confirmed.  The  Honorable  John  A. 
Groiiouski  was  nominated  to  continue  as 
Postmaster  General  on  February  17,  1965; 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  was  nom- 
inated for  a  full  6-year  term  as  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
March  1.  1965;  the  Honorable  A.  Ross  Eckler 
was  nominated  to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  on  July  14,  1965;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Lawrence  Francis  O'Brien  was  nom- 
inated to  be  Postmaster  General  on  August 
30.  1965. 

The  committee  received  1.456  postmaster 
nominations  for  consideration  during  the 
session.  Of  these,  1,288  were  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  were  confirmed; 
11  were  withdrawn  by  the  President;  and 
157  were  pending  at  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

Legislative  activity 

During  the  session,  89  Senate  bills,  2 
Senate  resolutions,  2  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  25  House  bills  were  referred  to 
the  conimittee. 

The  committee  reported  to  the  Senate  five 
Senate  bills  and  nine  House  bills.  Ten  bills 
reported  by  the  committee  were  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  became  public 
law.  Four  Senate  bills  are  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Public  hearings  on  12  legislative  subjects 
were  held  by  the  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees on  20  different  days.  Tliese  in- 
cluded hearings  before  an  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee on  railway  postal  service.  All  hear- 
ings were  printed  by  the  committee  and  are 
available  for  public  distribution.  The  full 
committee  held  13  executive  sessions  and  its 
subcommittees  5  executive  sessions. 

The  most  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
committee  in  1965  was  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  10281.  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-301).  The  full 
committee  held  8  days  of  public  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  met  in  executive  session  on  six 
occasions.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  Congress  resulted  in 
a  3.6-percent  increase  in  Federal  employees' 
salaries,  a  new  severance  pay  program  for 
separated  employees,  and  new  overtime  pay 
provisions   for  postal   employees. 

A  second  major  legislative  achievement 
was  the  enactment  of  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  annuities  of  retired  Federal  employees. 
H.R.  8469  (Public  Law  89-205)  provided  for 
more  than  a  6-percent  increase  in  annuities 
for  persons  retired  since  1956  and  11  percent 
lor  those  who  retired  prior  to  the  1956  Retire- 
ment Act. 

Other  measures  favorably  considered  by 
t'le  committee,  each  of  which  has  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  Include 
the  following: 

1.  H.R.  1732.  amending  the  Advance  Pay 
and  Allotment  Act  of  1961  to  include  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (Public  Law 
89-47 ) . 

2.  H.R.  1771,  establishing  a  5-day  work- 
week for  Postmasters    (Public  Law  89-116). 

3.  H.R.  1782.  amending  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Government  contribution  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  administration  of  the 
act  ( Public  Law  39-45  ) . 

4.  H  R.  2594,  clarifying  the  application  of 
certain  annuity  Increase  legislation  (Public 
Lr.w89-17i. 

5.  H  R.  6165.  repealing  obsolete  statute  re- 
lating to  the  appointment  of  women  to  clerk- 


ships in  the  executive  departments  (Public 
Law  89-261 ) . 

6.  H.R.  6622,  exempting  the  postal  field 
service  from  the  numerical  restrictions  on 
permanent  employee  positions  of  the  Whlt- 
ten  amendment  (Public  Law  89-114) . 

7.  H.R.  11420,  providing  free  mailing 
privileges  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  combat  axeas  (Public  Law  89-315) . 

8.  S.  2572,  extending  the  cutoff  date  of  this 
year's  retirement  annuity  increase.  (The 
Senate  passed  H.R.  11303  in  lieu  of  S.  2572.) 
(Public  Law  89-314.) 

The  following  are  the  four  bills  favorably 
reported  by  the  committee  which  were  passed 
by  the  Senate  but  are  still  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service: 

1.  S.  390.  extending  second-  and  third-class 
bulk  mailing  rates  to  volunteer  fire  com- 
p.inies. 

2.  S.  1495,  permitting  variation  of  the  40- 
hour  workweek  for  Federal  employees  for 
educational  purposes. 

3.  S.  1496,  repealing  the  provisions  which 
prohibit  the  detailing  of  employees  from  field 
positions  Into  the  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
cept for  the  performance  of  duties  in  con- 
nection with  their  respective  field  offices. 

4.  S.  2393,  authorizing  additional  GS-16, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  positions  for  use  in  agen- 
cies or  functions  created  or  substantially  ex- 
p.^nded  after  June  30,  1965. 
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Health   Check 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
general  public  a  most  noteworthy  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  preserving  the  health, 
and  extending  the  lives,  of  our  people. 
It  is  called  Health  Check,  and  is  the 
creation  of  the  National  Capitol  Life  In- 
surance Co..  who  have  their  home  of- 
fices in  Pennsylvania. 

For  many,  many  months  now,  thi.s 
Congress  has  labored  to  introduce  and 
to  pass  legislation  that  has  had  a  greater 
effect  on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  Among  the  many  programs 
benefiting  the  American  public  are  now 
such  health  protective  features  as  medi- 
care and  other  public  health  grants. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  to  notice  that 
the  National  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co., 
a  company  indicating  the  firm  objectives 
toward  insurance  programs  that  act  as 
public  services,  has  introduced  their  new 
Health  Check  program,  which  benefits 
the  individual  with  a  significant  mone- 
tary savings  if  he  takes  a  physical  ex- 
amination each  year. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  of  this  Congress  the 
fact  that  National  Capitol  Life  Insurance 
Co.  is  offering  the  American  public  the 
notable  remittance  of  10  percent  of  their 
insurance  premiums  each  year  with  the 
presentation  of  proof  that  the  person  has 
taken  a  physical  examination  within  the 
past  6  months. 


From  the  information  I  have  gathered, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  bene- 
ficial program,  so  pertinent  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
has  been  put  forward  by  an  insurance 
company  within  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  tremendous  efforts  upon  the  part  of 
all  our  governmental  agencies  directed 
toward  obtaining  the  support,  coopera- 
tion, and  assistance  of  American  indus- 
try and  business  in  carrying  out  their 
many  programs  upon  the  part  of  the 
public's  well-being.  Yet,  here  is  a  life 
insurance  company  that  has  taken  a 
giant  step  forward  in  this  area  without 
any  solicitation  whatever,  and  has  de- 
veloped a  program  of  communication  to 
the  public  concerning  the  necessity  for, 
and  the  benefits  deriving  from,  an  an- 
nual physical  examination.  Moreover, 
they  have  taken  a  major  step  in  seeing 
to  it  that  the  public  benefits  in  its 
pocketbook  immediately,  by  virtue  of  an 
annual  physical  examination,  with  their 
10-percent  discount  on  life  insurance 
premiums. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  tremendous 
effort  being  put  forth  by  the  National 
Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  its  presi- 
dent and  chaii-man  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Joseph  Dillinger.  This  company  is  cur- 
rently mailing  materials,  advertising  in 
various  media,  and  seeking  support  of  a 
multitude  of  organizations,  to  spread  the 
word  about  the  benefits  derived  from  tak- 
ing an  annual  physical  examination.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  National 
Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  shown  the 
good  sense  and  the  bright  creativity  to 
offer  an  incentive  to  the  public  where 
it  makes  sense.  How  often  we  receive 
messages  concerning  our  welfare  that  we 
ignore  for  some  reason  or  other:  we  are 
too  busy;  we  do  not  wish  to  expend  the 
effort  to  read  about  the  material;  it  is  an 
inconvenience  to  visit  the  doctor  or  the 
dentist;  or,  we  simply  are  careless. 

However,  when  we  discover  that  we 
are  going  to  profit  by  a  significant 
amount  of  dollars,  then  we  somehow  find 
the  necessary  time.  And,  National 
Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.,  realizing  this 
fact  about  people,  has  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle by  simply  offering  them  a  dollars- 
and-cents  incentive — even  though  it 
means  that  they  may  earn  less  on  their 
prem^ium  income. 

They  claim  that  this  program.  In  real- 
ity, will  earn  them  even  more  premium 
income.  This  is  a  fact.  They  astutely 
point  out  that  the  concept  of  preventa- 
tive medicine  has  been  a  boon  to  the  in- 
surance industry,  since  it  has  increased 
the  longevity  of  their  insureds,  and,  thus, 
increasing  the  premium  longevity  of  the 
companies.  Here,  too.  National  Capitol 
will  benefit  financially,  in  the  long  run, 
by  taking  a  vei'y  positive  step  in  keeping 
their  insureds  alive  and  well  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  It  is  this  simple:  If  the 
insured  goes  to  the  doctor  and  discovers 
he  has  the  initial  signs  of  either  heart 
disease,  cancer,  or  diabetes,  he  will  surely 
move  immediately  to  arrest  or  correct 
this  condition — thus,  increasing  his 
chances  of  living  years  longer.  This,  in 
turn,  will  increase  the  premium  income 


of  the  company,  for  the  additional  years 
the  insured  will  gain  over  what  he  might 
have  lost  if  he  had  not  discovered  his 
malady  in  time. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
we  here  in  the  Congress  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  delighted  with  this  new 
program  on  the  part  of  National  Capitol 
Life  Insurance  Co.  For  example.  Dr. 
Carl  C.  Kuehn,  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Health,  has  spoken 
before  the  personnel  and  field  force  of 
National  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co., 
praising  them  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  public  welfare.  Members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  have  gone  on 
record  in  praise  of  Mr.  Dillinger  and  the 
National  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.  for 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  longevity  and 
to  preserve  the  health  of  our  citizenry.  I 
should  like  to  quote  at  this  time  from 
a  message  delivered  to  National  Capitol 
Life  Insurance  Co.  by  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Leiter,  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  where  he  calls  this  new 
Health  Check  program,  and  its  concom- 
itant 10 -percent  premium  discount  for 
submitting  proof  of  annual  physical  ex- 
amination, "a  positive  public  service  that 
should  receive  the  encouragement  of  all 
members  of  the  medical  and  public 
health  professions." 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  those  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  National  Capitol  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  and  its  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Mr.  Joseph  Dillinger, 
for  their  exemplary  Health  Check  pro- 
gram, and  to  wish  them  great  success  in 
their  efforts  to  benefit  the  American 
public. 

One  Bank  Merger  Leads  to  Another  As 
the  Trend  to  Super  ConcentratioD  in 
Finance  and  Industry  Continues  Un- 
abated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  starting 
soon  after  World  War  II  we  in  Congress 
became  very  much  alarmed  over  the 
trend  toward  rapid  concentration  and 
centralization  of  economic  power  in 
America. 

In  1950  we  amended  the  Clayton  Act 
to  apply  to  mergers,  rendering  unlawful 
those  which  tended  toward  monopolies. 

In  1960  we  passed  a  Bank  Merger  Act 
intended  to  slow  a  tremendous  accelera- 
tion in  bank  mergers. 

Recent  testimony  before  your  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  by  experienced 
bankers  as  well  as  public  oflBcials  strong- 
ly opposed  any  congressional  action  that 
would  weaken  our  laws  against  super- 
concentration.  The  thrust  of  these  ex- 
pert opinions  was  that  not  only  are  indi- 
vidual bank  mergers  harmful  in  them- 
selves but  carry  the  additional  evil  of 


encouraging  other  competing  institu- 
tions to  merge  so  that  they  will  not  be 
pushed  out  of  their  markets  by  the 
original  merger. 

A  situation  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  has 
developed  just  in  the  last  4  months,  is 
conclusive  proof  that  these  witnesses 
were  dead  right.  On  July  6  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  and  the  Secu- 
rity Ti-ust  Co.  merged  with  the  resulting 
bank  having  assets  of  close  to  $1  billion. 
This  merger  was  strongly  opposed  by 
both  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  but  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Saxon  approved  it  anyway. 

The  Justice  Department  went  to  court 
and  now  the  case  is  pending.  If  a  bill 
presently  before  your  committee,  S.  1698, 
becomes  law,  this  merger  will  be  for- 
given from  the  antitrust  laws  even 
though  the  banks  knew  that  the  anti- 
ti-ust  laws  applied  to  them  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  Department  in- 
tended to  bring  suit. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  more  to  my 
present  point  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
same  city  of  St.  Louis  where  concentra- 
tion in  the  local  banking  community  is 
already  quite  serious,  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  the  second  largest  bank 
in  St.  Louis,  the  $600  million  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  plans  to  form  a  new  bank 
holding  company  system  which  would 
also  include  the  fourth  largest  bank  in 
St.  Louis  as  well  as  a  large  trust  com- 
pany. If  this  transaction  goes  through, 
the  new  holding  company  will  control 
over  $900  million  of  bank  deposits  and 
St.  Louis  banking  will  be  firmly  in  the 
grip  of  these  $2  billion  giants.  The  same 
pattern  can  be  expected  to  be  repeated 
all  over  the  country.  Bank  mergers  lead 
to  additional  bank  mergers,  just  as  night 
follows  day.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
concentration  in  banking  leads  to  con- 
centration and  diminution  of  competi- 
tion in  other  industries.  The  threat  to 
free  competition  in  banking  and  to  our 
fi-ee  enterprise  system  is  serious  indeed. 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  antimerger 
laws  and  not  weaken  them.  We  are  at 
the  crossroads  and  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican capitalism  is  at  stake. 


Annual  Legislative  Report,  89th  Congress, 
1st  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  custom  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
session  of  the  Congress  to  report  to  the 
residents  of  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  on  the  activities  of  the 
Congress.  The  record  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  certainly  has  been 
extraordinary,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  include  a  detailed  account  in  such 
a  report  of  each  of  the  issues  that  have 
been  involved.  However,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  touch  briefly  on  the  issues  of 
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major  interest  to  my  constituents.    The 
report  follows : 

Annual  Legislative  Report.  89th  Congress. 
1st  Session 

( By  Congressman  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  the 
13th  Congressional  District.  111.) 

Washington.  DC. — The  record-breaking 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  ended. 
House  action  included  13.798  measures  Intro- 
duced. 1.129  passed.  Twenty-two  rollcalls  in 
1  day  shattered  a  record  on  September  13,  and 
10  days  later,  when  the  roll  was  called  for  the 
308th  time,  it  topped  the  mark  of  307  set  in 
1951.  At  the  final  bell,  the  roll  had  been 
called  an  amazing  383  times. 

This  report,  as  in  previous  years,  will  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
come  before  Congress  during  1965.  Under- 
standably, it  can  toucli  only  the  highlights. 
I  welcome  your  comments  and  views  on  mat- 
ters before  Congress.  Pull  details  on  anv 
measure  may  be  obtained  by  writing  my  of- 
fice. 241  Cannon  Building.  Washington,  b.C  , 
20515. 

LEGISLATION    SPONSORED 

Part  Of  a  Congres.=man's  responsibility  is  to 
Identify  problem  areas  and  initiate  action  to 
resolve  them.  This  year.  I  have  Introduced 
and  sponsored  various  bills  and  resolutions, 
including  proposals  for: 

Tax  credits  for  education  expenses:  To  per- 
mit individual  tax  credits  for  parents  and 
others  who  are  financing  students  in  college. 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  To  implement 
voting  rights  by  the  appointment  of  Federal 
registrars.  A  composite  bill  has  now  been 
signed  into  law. 

Human  Investment  Act  of  1965:  To  provide 
a  tax  incentive  for  business  to  hire  and  train 
unemployed  workers  lacking  the  skills  for 
available  Jobs. 

Food  Study  and  Coordinating  Commission: 
To  establish  an  18-member  Commission  to 
plan  the  future  U.S.  role  in  the  world  food 
crisis. 

Miscellaneous:  In  response  to  requests 
from  our  district.  I  have  introduced  bills  to 
grant  a  Federal  Charter  to  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind.  Winnetka:  and  to  permit  the 
Palatine  Police  Department  to  withdraw  from 
social  security  coverage  because  of  existing 
double  coverage. 

NEW    LAWS 

More  than  86  major  bills,  and  hundreds  of 
lesser  Importance,  became  law  in  1965.  Some 
of  interest  were:  Resources:  water  pollution 
control,  water  resources  planning,  clean  air, 
highway  beautification;  Health:  medicare, 
community  health  services,  community  men- 
tal health  services.  National  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  Older  Americans  Act.  drug  abuse  con- 
trol, health  professions  education  assistance. 
heart-cancer-stroke  aid;  Others:  National 
arts  and  cultural  development,  excise  tax 
reductions,  voting  rights,  military  and  Fed- 
eral pay  increases,  immigration  reform.  Fed- 
eral Crime  Commission.  Appalachia  program. 
Sugar  Act.  tobacco  subsidies.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Presiden- 
tial assassination,  and  Presidential  Inability 
and  succession  laws. 

war:  the  failure  or  foreign  policy 
Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic — name 
any  trouble  spot — the  hard  fact  is  that  war 
represents  a  failure  in  foreign  policy,  a  fail- 
ure in  communication  and  diplomacy. 
Potential  trouble  spots  of  the  future  are  as 
numerous  as  there  are  countries  which  are 
of  interest  and  attraction  to  aggressive  na- 
tions. Testimony  documenting  activities  of 
the  Communist-trained  agitators  being  sent 
throughout  Latin  America  and  Africa  warns 
of  future  problems.  U.S.  policy  today  is 
determining  in  large  part  the  seriousness  of 
these  situations  in  the  future.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  through  sound  foreign  policy, 
the  administration  will  evidence  the  will  and 
foresight  to  prevent,  before  the  fact,  further 
breakdowns  in  diplomacy. 


ON    THE    DOMESTIC    FRONT 

There  are  at  least  three  areas  to  which 
the  Government  and  the  people  must  devote 
thoughtful  attention: 

Rising  prices:  The  cost  of  living  continues 
to  rise.  Inflation  hits  hardest  those  who  can 
do  least  about  it — elderly  citizens  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  Government  spending 
(Si  19.3  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1966 
alone)  is  an  important  factor  in  the  wage- 
price  spiral.  At  some  point.  Government 
must  establish  priorities  in  Federal  spending. 

Lack  of  information:  All  interested  citi- 
zens are  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  not  being  kept  fully  informed 
on  the  conduct  of  Government.  The  purpose 
of  my  bill.  H.R.  5017,  is  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  "make  all  records  promptly  avail- 
able to  any  person,"  and  to  provide  for  court 
action  to  guarantee  the  right  of  access,  with 
the  exception  of  specified  categories  of  sensi- 
tive information.  Up  to  this  point,  the  White 
House  has  vigorously  opposed  such  legisla- 
tion, and.  as  a  result,  it  remains  bottled  up 
in  committee.  Hopefully,  next  year  will  see 
sufficient  public  interest  in  a  freedom  of 
information  bill  that  will  achieve  favorable 
consideration.  Pope  John  XXIII.  in  the  en- 
cyclical Pacem  in  Terris.  said:  "By  the  nat- 
ural law  every  human  being  has  •  *  •  the 
right  to  freedom  in  searching  for  truth  and 
in  expressing  and  communicating  his  opin- 
ions •  •  •  the  right  to  be  informed  truthfully 
about  public  events." 

The  law  society:  Conspiracies  to  under- 
mine the  military  draft  and  the  destruction 
of  draft  cards  are  bringing  to  a  peak  the  trend 
toward  disregard  of  law.  Schools,  churches, 
and  the  family  have  a  principal  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  our  young  people  are  not 
misled  into  believing  there  is  something 
wholesome  in  violating  the  law.  The  preser- 
vation of  freedom  is  closely  associated  with 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  Without 
law  and  order,  freedom  would  mean  very 
little. 

Excellence  of  13th  Districfs  youth:  The 
13th  District  will  be  especially  well  repre- 
sented at  the  U.S.  service  academies  in  the 
new  classes  of  1969.  Ten  outstanding  men 
from  our  area  started  military  careers  this 
summer: 

Air  Force  Academy:  Thomas  W.  Collier,  Jr.. 
Golf,   and  Paul   Demmert,  Mount  Prospect. 

Military  Academy:  James  S.  Gavitt,  for- 
merly of  Evanston,  and  Raymond  D.  Gruenke, 
Skokie. 

Naval  Academy:  Peter  S.  Chalfant.  Pala- 
tine; Michael  E.  Fitzsimmons,  Skokie:  Jay  B. 
Jans,  Wilmette;  Francis  Albert  Roberts,  Chi- 
cago: and  George  F.  Schmoll  III,  Northbrook. 

Merchant  Marine  Academy:  Barry  L. 
Butter,  Glenview. 

Nominations  for  appointments  are  based 
on  Civil  Service  examinations,  physical  tests, 
and  leadership  potential.  Applications 
should  be  requested  dtu-ing  a  student's  Jun- 
ior year  in  high  school,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  my  Washington  office. 

COMMriTEE    ASSIGNMENTS SPACE    AND 

GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS 

With  the  Gemini  space  flights  and  progress 
toward  the  Apollo  moon  landing,  work  on 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  (Space) 
Committee  continues  to  be  a  challenge.  In 
January,  I  was  selected  for  the  Manned 
Spaceflight  Subcommittee.  Our  committee 
has  Jurisdiction  over  NASA's  $5  billion  space 
exploration  budget  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. It  is  a  privilege  to  be  participating 
in  these  historic  endeavors. 

Also,  I  was  selected  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the  chief 
House  investigating  committee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information,  and  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee. 


THE   BUDGET  BATTLE— A   PROBLEM    OF  PRIOBrriES 

The  year  1965  saw  a  sharp  upturn  in  nn 
propriations-«l3.2  billions  above  last  vea?s 
level.    Totals  are:  1963— $103.8  billion-  1964-- 
$106.1    billion;     19G3— $119.3    billion.      This 
m.ost  responsive  Cojigress  gave  the  President 
all  he  requested  and  more.    The  Texas  Dem 
ocrat  who  chairs  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.   Representative   George  Mahon 
explains  it  away  by  spying:   "It  reflects  the 
relentless  growth— for  better  or  for  worse— 
of  centralized  government  in  response  to  the 
demand  of  a  majority  of  the  people     There 
IS  no  ground  swell  of  sentiment  for  fiscal  re- 
straint from  across  the  country." 

EDUCATION 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  endlnis 
June  30.  1966.  more  than  $3  billion  in  Fed- 
eral  funds  will  be  channeled  through  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  schools  and  col- 
leges, teachers,  students,  libraries,  and  11- 
brarians  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans  or  con- 
tracts. More  than  10  new  measures  relating 
to  education  passed  Congress  this  year.  The 
most  comprehensive  direct  aid  passed  this 
year  involved:  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act— a  $1.3  billion.  5-year  program 
for  communitywide  supplemental  educa- 
tional centers,  purchases  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  aids,  research,  and  aid  for  State  edu- 
cation departments:  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion  Act— a  5-year,  $5.5  billion  program  to  aid 
State  support  of  community  service  pro- 
grams of  colleges,  grants  to  their  libraries  for 
training  and  research,  and  acquisition  of 
materials,  and  teaching  fellowships. 

EDUCATION    BILLS    NOT    ACTED    UPON 

H.R.  9411  (Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois)  :  To  allow 
a  credit  against  Income  tax  to  individuals 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  for  higher  edu- 
cation.  H.R.  10696  (Brock,  of  Tennessee): 
To  return  to  States  a  portion  of  Federal  reve- 
nues for  use  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  S.  2619  (Javits,  of  New 
York):  To  share  Federal  revenues  with 
States  through  a  trust  fund  of  1  percent  of 
the  individual  Income  tax  base  to  be  used 
only  for  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

a  bust  FALL 

My  wife,  Joyce,  our  daughters.  Valerie  and 
Marcy.  and  I  will  be  returning  to  Illinois 
within  a  few  days.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
many  of  you  during  the  adjournment  period 
at  the  various  meetings  which  are  scheduled. 
A  few  of  the  local  groups  with  which  I  will 
meet  during  November  are:  Evanston  Rotary 
Club;  Northwestern  University  Mock  Con- 
gress Seminar;  Illinois  Teachers  College.  Chi- 
cago; Wilmette  and  Winnetka  Leagues  of 
Women  Voters;  Little  City  Helping  Hands. 
Palatine;  the  Men  Off-Campus  Club  of 
Northwestern  University;  the  North  Town 
(Chicago)  Community  Council;  the  Purdue 
Club  of  Chicago;  Golf  Junior  High  School 
students,  Morton  Grove;  the  Evanston-Niles 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  and  others  too 
numerous  to  list.  Between  meetings,  I  plan 
to  be  in  my  district  office  during  this  brief 
fall  recess. 

what's     ahead     in    the     second     SESSION? 

While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
the  Johnson  administration  will  offer  in  Its 
legislative  package  in  1966,  It  is  likely  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  complete  action  on 
the  President's  three  major  pieces  of  un- 
finished business:  Repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  rent  subsidy 
program,  and  an  Increase  to  $1.75  in  the 
minimum  wage.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  gave  another  clue  when  he 
said  (and  I  fully  agree  but  wish  he  had 
noticed  it  earlier  In  the  year) :  "We  have 
passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  this  session, 
some  of  them  very  hastily.  And  they  stand 
In  extreme  need  of  a  going  over  for  loop- 
holes, rough  corners,  and.  particularly,  for 
an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate  cost 
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in  the  framework  of  our  capacity  to  meet 

"  Regrettably,  there  Is  Justification  to 
charges  that  the  89th  Congress  did  not  func- 
tion as  a  deliberative  body  this  year.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  Congress  will  concentrate 
on  improving  and  perfecting  this  legisla- 
tion next  year.  Under  our  system  of  separa- 
tion of  powers,  it  is  not  healthy  when  the 
Executive  totally  dominates  the  Congress. 
We.  as  a  nation,  face  problems  and  can  set- 
tle for  no  less  than  the  very  best  solutions 
to  these  problems.  The  best  solutions  come 
from  debate  and  discussion,  not  dictation 
by  an  all-powerful  Executive. 

WE   CAN    do    better 

As  1965  draws  to  a  close  and  one  reflects 
on  the  progress  made,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  that  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  goals. 
The  power  of  the  American  system  Is  great. 
Our  system  depends  on  both  private  and 
public  effort — and  the  success  of  both  de- 
pends directly  on  the  interest  and  partici- 
pation of  each  person  privileged  to  live 
in  this  free  society.  It  Is  the  people  of  a 
democracy  who  must  guide  its  efforts,  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  its  leadership,  and  shape 
its  course. 

I  believe  we  can  do  better. 

Donald  Rumsfeld. 


A  Special  Report  to  Constituents  of  the 
1st  Session,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previousl.v  granted.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  special  report  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  my  constituency. 

The  report  follows : 

Your  Office  in  Washington 

(By  Congressman   Odin   Lancen,  Seventh 

District,   Minnesota) 

As  this  session  of  Congress  comes  to  a 
close.  I  am  completing  my  seventh  year  as 
your  Representative  in  Washington.  For  this 
privilege.  I  am  deeply  grateful.  I  feel  that 
one  of  my  responsibilities  to  the  people  is  to 
give  them  factual  information  as  to  the 
affairs  of  their  Congress.  For  that  reason  I 
am  submitting  this  brief  report  of  actions 
and  concerns  expressed  during  this  session. 
Because  of  space  limitations,  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  factual  account  rather  than  a 
personal  analysis  or  expression  of  opinion. 

The  bunting  was  barely  down  from  Janu- 
ary's reviewing  stand  when  we  received  the 
first  of  many  messages  from  the  President  on 
the  goals  of  his  administration,  followed  by 
the  actual  bills  to  implement  them.  Over 
15.000  bills  and  resolutions  were  dropped  into 
the  legislative  hopper  this  year.  All  did  not 
receive  action,  but  most  major  ones  did. 

This  Congress  enacted  major  changes  in 
our  social  security  system,  including  a  health 
plan  that  provides  hospital  care  and  nursing 
home  care.  A  supplementary,  voluntary 
health  plan  requires  the  payment  of  a  small 
premium.  Regular  social  security  benefits 
were  Increased  by  7  percent,  and  new  pro- 
grams for  child  health  care  were  added. 
These  additional  benefits  require  additional 
deductions  from  paychecks.  A  pamphlet 
outlining  the  benefits  is  available  by  writing 
to  my  Washington  office.  (Caution:  Do  not 
cancel  your  existing  private  medical  insur- 


ance.   The  new  Federal  programs  do  not  go 
into  effect  until  next  July.) 

Cost-of-living  Increases  were  approved  for 
civil  service  retirees  and  salaries  were  in- 
creased for  postal  and  other  Federal  work- 
ers. Pay  increases  were  approved  for  our  men 
in  military  service  and  a  group  life  insurance 
plan  was  approved  to  give  servicemen  a 
chance  to  carry  insurance  without  war  exclu- 
sion clauses. 

new    A.SSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Tills  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  State,  area,  and 
local  governments  to  a  degree  never  before 
attempted.  For  instance,  an  Appalachian 
assistance  program  was  enacted  to  help  11 
Eastern  States.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  was  then  passed  to  provide  similar  as- 
sistance for  other  areas  of  the  Nation.  In- 
corporated into  this  legislation  were  the 
old  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 
accelerated  public  works  programs. 

As  program  after  program  rolled  through 
Congress,  many  Members  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  too  much  was  being  attempted 
In  too  short  a  time.  The  feeling  developed 
in  both  political  parties  that  hastily  en- 
acted programs  too  often  resulted  in  waste 
and  poor  administration.  The  poverty  pro- 
gram perhaps  received  the  most  public 
criticism.  You  undoubtedly  noted  news  re- 
ports of  $20,000  salaries,  $100  a  day  fees, 
money  for  fiowers,  tuxedo  rentals  and  ex- 
pensive motel  rooms  at  plush  resorts  where 
the  planners  relaxed  in  comfort  while  con- 
templating the  problems  of  the  poor.  Such 
public  criticism  points  up  the  need  for 
greater  planning  if  programs  designed  to 
help  the  poor  are  to  really  accomplish 
their  objectives. 

WHERE'S    the    money    COMING    FROM? 

When  many  new  programs  become  law, 
money  is  needed  to  pay  for  them.  Just  be- 
fore adjournment,  the  Congress  approved 
more  than  $4.6  billion  for  new  programs 
and  expenditures,  and  we  expect  to  get  a  re- 
quest for  at  least  another  $4  billion  in  Janu- 
ary. And  we  don't  even  know  how  many 
billions  the  Defense  Department  will  need 
to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam.  All  of  this 
occurs  after  we  have  already  appropriated 
over  $100  billion  this  year.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  which  I  serve, 
trimmed  budget  requests  by  over  $2.4  bil- 
lion, but  even  this  may  be  wiped  out  when 
pay  raises  and  added  personnel  for  new  pro- 
grams are  included  in  the  budget. 

This  session  of  Congress  also  saw  enact- 
ment of  a  voting  rights  bill,  and  the  first 
major  changes  in  ovir  Immigration  laws,  and 
a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  A  billboard  and  Junkj-ard  con- 
trol bill  was  passed.  Legislation  was  enacted 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution.  Rural 
communities  will  be  aided  in  setting  up  ade- 
quate sanitation  and  water  facilities. 

This  Congress  also  created  a  new  Cabinet 
post,  that  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  A  housing  bill  esti- 
mated to  cost  $7.8  billion  was  passed,  in- 
cluding a  section  that  some  have  termed  a 
"rent-a-care"  program  to  provide  Federal 
funds  with  which  to  help  middle-  and  low- 
Income  families  pay  their  rent. 

excise    tax    REDUCTIONS 

These  temporary,  wartime  taxes  on  prod- 
ucts and  services  were  a  nuisance  and  should 
have  been  taken  off  the  books  years  ago.  I 
was  naturally  pleased  that  the  final  bill 
incorporated  most  of  the  suggestions  I  made 
in  my  own  excise  tax  repeal  bill. 

MILITARY     AND     OTHER     INSTALLATIONS 

We  were  successful  in  amending  the  mil- 
itary Installations  bill  to  include  a  clause 
that  will  give  Congress  advance  notice  when 
military  or  other  Federal  installations  are  to 
be  closed.  The  amendment  was  aimed  at 
preventing  situations  such  as  the  one  early 


this  year  that  almost  saw  the  Fargo  regional 
Veterans'  Administration  office  closed.  This 
badly  needed  office  will  now  remain  open 
after  a  number  of  us  from  the  area  vig- 
orously protested. 

A  foreign  aid  bill  was  passed  with  a  $3 
billion  plus  price  tag.  The  bill  to  increase 
minimum  wages,  and  extend  coverage  to 
farmworkers  and  small  businesses  was  laid 
over  until  next  year,  as  was  the  bill  to  re- 
peal section  14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act. 

AGRICULTURE.  NOW  AND  IN  THE  FUTURE 

This  was  a  session  that  found  your  Con- 
gressman faced  witli  additional  responsibili- 
ties. I  served  as  usual  on  the  Agriculture 
and  Legislative  Subcommittees  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  was  honored  to 
have  been  chosen  by  my  colleagues  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  minority  task  force  on 
agriculture  and  as  a  member  of  the  minority 
task  force  on  budget  reduction. 

The  agriculture  task  force  found  us  deep 
in  research  on  the  problems  facing  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  We  heard  many  prom- 
inent people  in  the  field  from  all  over  the 
Nation  and  have  benefited  greatly  from  their 
views.  We  have  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations, including  a  new  look  at  agricul- 
tural trade  policies  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Recently,  we  recommended  and  introduced  a 
bill  to  set  up  a  bipartisan  U.S.  World  Food 
Study  Commission  to  plan  the  future  U.S. 
role  in  the  approaching  world  food  crisis. 
The  plan,  which  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port, is  aimed  at  bringing  a  new  health  and 
economic  vitality  to  American  agriculture 
while  putting  food  into  the  hungry  moxiths 
of  the  world. 

Farm  bill  passes 

A  new  farm  bill  was  agreed  upon  that 
extends  the  National  Wool  Act,  removes  the 
necessity  for  dairymen  to  produce  surplus 
milk  In  order  to  preserve  their  individual 
participation  In  the  markets  for  milk  for 
fluid  consumption,  extends  the  authority  for 
leasing  tobacco  acreage,  and  institutes  a  new 
acreage  reserve  program. 

The  bill  continues  the  feed  grains  program 
and  the  one-price  cotton  program.  It  also 
provides  for  full  parity  for  wheat  used  for 
food  here  at  home,  or  about  $2.57  a  bushel 
at  current  prices,  on  about  45  percent  of  the 
crop.  Another  35  percent  of  normal  wheat 
production  would  be  under  export  certifl- 
cates  of  an  tinknown  value  and  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent  would  get  the  going  price,  or 
$1.25  a  bushel.  For  those  participating,  the 
program  is  expected  to  establish  a  national 
average  blend  price  of  $1,841^  a  bushel. 
This  compares  to  a  blend  price  this  yeaf  of 
$1.69. 

NEW  SUGAR  BILL 

Congress  passed  a  sugar  bill  that  Increases 
the  domestic  quota  by  580,000  tons  so  that 
stocks  now  on  hand  can  be  marketed.  This 
was  sugar  our  growers  raised  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  when  there  was  a  world 
sugar  shortage.  This  increase  does  not  pro- 
vide any  opportunity  for  our  U.S.  sugar- 
beet  farmers  to  Increase  production  or  for 
new  growers  to  enter  the  field.  This  bill 
again  favors  the  foreign  sugar  interests. 

EDUCATION    BILLS 

Tlie  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
implemented  with  a  bill  to  permit  classroom 
construction,  help  universities  buy  books, 
assist  extension  programs,  help  new  schools 
strengthen  facilities  and  faculties,  and  set 
up  a  new  Federal  scholarship  plan.  Another 
bill  assists  medical  schools  and  other  health 
schools,  along  with  student  assistance.  Vo- 
cational rehabilitation  was  added  to  the  pres- 
ent vocational  school  programs.  Perhaps 
the  most  far-reaching  assistance  program  in 
education  was  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  which  puts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  direct  contact  with  local  school 
systems  for  the  first   time.     It  provides  for 
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around  a  billion  dollars  for  assistance  to 
schools  with  children  of  low-Income  families. 
The  method  for  distributing  these  funds 
has  already  come  under  fire  by  a  number  of 
Minnesota  educators  who  say  funds  are  going 
to  schools  that  don't  need  them  while  the 
needy  schools  fail  to  get  what  they  require. 
My  own  bill  tc  allow  personal  income  tax 
deductions  or  credits  to  parents  with  chil- 
dren in  college  is  still  under  consideration 
and  hopefully  will  be  favorably  reported  next 
year. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  this  year  in 
protesting  the  curtailment  of  needed  postal 
services  in  rural  America  and  the  apparent 
waste  of  money  in  the  Department.  We 
have  already  seen  one  positive  result  of  our 
probings  in  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  now  use  competitive  bids  in  contract- 
ing for  the  printing  of  stamped  envelopes. 
The  saving  to  the  taxpayers  will  be  about 
$6  million. 

MRS.  LANGEN'S  corner 

lilllian  spent  a  long  and  busy  year  in 
Washington,  as  you've  noticed  if  you  receive 
our  monthly  newsletter.  She  lists  as  high- 
lights her  work  this  year  on  the  Congres- 
sional Wives'  Prayer  Breakfast,  the  luncheons 
she  helped  arrange  for  the  First  Lady  and 
the  wife  of  the  Vice  President,  the  thrill  of 
greeting  our  visiting  astronauts,  and  the 
annual  Congressional  Wives'  Club  Bazaar 
where  she  again  extolled  the  virtues  of 
Seventh  District  products. 

Her  church  work  has  gone  on  as  usual,  a 
most  rewarding  experience  for  her. 

In  her  club  work,  she  was  chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  the  group  that 
has  to  think  up  ways  of  raising  money.  And 
they  are  not  allowed  to  tap  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

She  was  honored  this  year  by  the  executive 
board  at  the  Wives'  Club,  which  voted  to  add 
her  name  to  a  plaque  listing  the  names  of 
members  who  have  contributed  outstand- 
ing service. 

Daughter  Lois  visited  in  Washington  be- 
tween quarters  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota last  spring,  which  is  always  an  event  for 
both  of  us,  and  our  few  trips  home  this  year 
provided  us  with  those  rare  opportunities  to 
see  Lynden  and  Wayne  and  their  families  as 
well  as  many  others  of  you  throughout  the 
district. 

Accompanying  me  to  various  functions  in 
the  Capital  City,  including  the  White  House, 
completed  Lillian's  social  season  as  we  met 
many  interesting  people  including  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Norway,  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  other  world-famous  personalities. 
Lillian's  only  regret  is  that  she  never  runs 
across  a  luteflsh  dinner  or  a  smorgasbord  here 
in  Washington. 

CONCLUSION 

As  we  face  the  next  session  of  Congress,  one 
thought  comes  to  mind — that  we  must 
strive  to  analyze  the  maze  of  programs  that 
have  already  been  enacted,  try  to  improve 
upon  them,  and  move  with  the  utmost 
caution  If  we  are  to  avert  a  tragic  upheaval 
of  our  entire  fiscal  system. 

It  will  be  a  year  of  continued  problems  in 
our  International  balance-of-payments  ac- 
count. It  also  will  be  a  year  when  the 
patience  of  America  will  be  sorely  tried  on 
both  the  international  and  domestic  scenes. 
But  whatever  the  future  holds,  we  face  it 
as  free  Americans. 

As  Lillian  and  I  travel  across  oiu:  vast 
Seventh  District,  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  get 
to  visit  with  most  of  you.  But  since  there  is 
such  a  short  time  before  we  have  to  be  back 
on  the  Job  of  serving  you  in  Washington,  per- 
haps this  brief  report  to  you  will  suffice  for 
those  we  do  not  see.  May  the  coming  holi- 
day season  and  the  new  year  be  happy  and 
fruitful  for  each  of  you. 


The  President  Leads  the  Nation  Toward 
Beauty 


October  22,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  EDMO^fDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Pebi-uai-y  President  Johnson  called  upon 
this  Congress  to  help  preserve  and  pro- 
tect America's  wonderful  natural  beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  called  upon 
other  Americans  to  do  the  same. 

On  October  1.  the  President  released 
a  report  of  8  months  of  study  on  the 
parts  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ec- 
onomic Opportunity,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

This  report  outlines  progi-ess  which 
has  been  made,  and  programs  which  are 
just  beginning,  and  it  ofTers  many  imag- 
inative ideas  for  preservation  of  our 
beauty  in  the  future.  Some  of  its  pro- 
posals are  already  reality — for  example, 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  was  still 
pending  legislation  on  October  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  report  is 
excellent  for  the  sense  of  direction  it 
offers  our  Nation  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
our  irreplaceable  natural  beauty.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the 
Record,  and  include  it  with  my  remarks : 

A   Report  on   Natural   Beauty  to   the 
President 

(A  summary  of  the  major  beautification 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  are 
designed  to  beautify  our  cities  and  suburbs, 
protect  the  American  countryside,  improve 
our  water  and  waterways,  enhance  our  high- 
ways and  roads,  repair  the  ravages  of  indus- 
try, mobilize  public  support,  finance  beauti- 
fication, and  redirect  Government  efforts.) 

(Prom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Director,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency) 

statement  by  the  president 

I  am  releasing  the  results  of  the  first  8 
months  of  the  Federal  Government's  efforts 
to  preserve  and  improve  the  beauty  of 
America.  These  efforts  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me.  because  they  will  determine  the 
kind  of  America  my  daughters — and  all  the 
children  of  America— will  inherit. 

Last  February  (1965)  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  on  natural  beauty.  I  pointed 
out,  as  emphatically  as  I  knew  how.  the 
threat  of  eventual  blight  to  our  God-given 
heritage  of  natural  beauty. 

In  that  message  I  called  specific  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  growing  population  is 
swallowing  up  areas  of  natural  beauty  with 
its  demand  for  living  space. 

I  noted  with  concern  that  the  increasing 
tempo  of  urbanization  is  already  depriving 
many  Americans  of  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  decent  surroundings. 

I  said  that  a  new  conservation  would  be 
required  to  deal  with  these  new  problems 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  countryside,  save  it 
from  destruction,  and  restore  what  has  been 
destroyed. 

And  I  also  said  that  this  conservation  must 
be  not  Just  the  classic  conservation  of  pro- 


tection and  development,  but  a  creative  con- 
servation of  restoration  and  innovation. 

That  message  was  only  one  of  several  in 
stances  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  convey 
my  interest  in  preserving  and  renovating  our 
heritage  of  beauty. 

I  spoke  of  my  concern  In  the  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

I  reiterated  my  concern  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 

I  have  since  reemphaslzed  it  in  other  mes 
sages,    in   speeches,   and    in   great   detail   in 
much  of  my  correspondence. 

My  administration  has  made  a  number  of 
proposals  to  bring  the  full  resources  of  this 
Government  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
dwindling  beauty. 

I  am  pleased  to  issue  the  first  fruits  of  these 
proposals— a  report  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency. 

This  report  summarizes  the  major  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  lead  the  way 
in  keeping  America  beautiful.  It  is  an  en- 
couraging report  because  It  indicates  that 
concrete  progress  is  being  made. 

Among  other  things.  It  reflects  the  plans 
to  make  this  Capital  the  Nation's  showcase. 
It  outlines  what  is  being  done  to  beautify 
locations  that  range  from  such  diverse  areas 
as  New  York  City  to  the  great  open  spaces  of 
the  West. 

It  Indicates  in  strong  fashion  that  research 
and  training  are  important  tools  to  be  used 
in  giving  natural  beauty  a  foothold  in  both 
urban  and  rural  environments. 

It  sums  up  what  we  have  done  thus  far  to 
promote  natural  beauty  In  the  countryside, 
to  retain  and  improve  our  scenic  and  historic 
sites,  and  to  preserve  our  wildlife. 

It  notes  the  action  we  have  taken  to  offer 
improved  outdoor  recreation  to  more  of  our 
people. 

It  details  our  activities  to  improve  our 
water  and  waterways  as  useful  and  yet  beau- 
tiful natural  resources,  and  our  plans  for  con- 
trolling pollution  of  streams  and  rivers. 

It  points  up  what  we  have  done  and  what 
we  intend  to  do  to  make  our  vast  network  of 
highways  not  only  useful  but  beautiful. 

There  is  much  more.  This  report  reflects 
action  that  ranges  from  schools  and  class- 
rooms to  local  neighborhood  projects,  from 
the  disposal  of  refuse  and  waste  products  to 
the  use  of  trash  and  garbage  as  fuels  for 
operating  desalting  plants. 

And  yet  it  is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  a  first 
step.  I  have  asked  those  who  prepared  this 
report  to  continue  to  report  to  me.  on  a 
regular  basis,  the  progress  which  they  have 
made  in  this  all-important  area.  These  re- 
ports will  be  available  as  they  are  made. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  more 
than  just  a  report  on  action  taken  and  action 
contemplated.  It  is  also  a  request  for  help. 
The  task  of  creating  a  more  beautiful  Amer- 
ica, of  making  it  a  more  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  live,  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  job 
of  the  Federal  Government  alone.  We  must 
have  the  enthusiasm,  the  concern,  and  the 
cooperation  of  every  level  of  government — 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  precincts. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  share 
our  feelings.  I  believe  that  they  want  a  beau- 
tiful country.  And  I  believe  that  they  will 
respond  to  the  challenge  which  we  have  set — 
to  make  this  the  most  beautiful  Nation  on 
earth. 

the  city  and  its  suburbs 
Here  is  the  area  of  primary  challenge — 
where  nature's  grass  and  greenery  give  way 
to  man-made  steel  and  concrete  and  where 
most  of  our  people  dwell  under  the  double- 
barreled  pressures  of  urbanization  and 
industrialization. 


Following  are  some  of  the  Government  pro- 
erams  underway  to  bring  nattiral  beauty  to 
the  people  of  our  cities  and  suburbs: 
The  Nation's  showcase 
Extensive  plans  are  underway  to  make 
V/ashington,  DC,  the  Nation's  No.  1  show- 
case of  urban  beautification,  including: 

A  major  effort  to  create  a  "Potomac  Na- 
tional River'"  similar  to  the  national  park 
concept.  A  national  river  would  be  a  nat- 
ural beauty  and  recreation  resource  for  the 
people  of  the  Great  Atlantic  Megalopolis  that 
stretches  from  Boston  to  Richmond. 

Improvement  of  all  area  parks.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  completed  floral 
beautification  of  41  parks  out  of  a  projected 
goal  of  119  areas  in  the  National  Capital 
region. 

Master  planning  of  the  heart  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Architect  Nathaniel  Owings  has  been 
engaged  to  help  in  the  master  planning  for 
the  center  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  ad- 
dition, he  serves  with  fellow  architects  Daniel 
Urbane  Kiley.  Edward  Durell  Stone,  and  Vic- 
tor Gruen,  as  adviser  to  Mrs.  Humphrey's 
Committee  of  Congressional  Leadership 
Wives  on  the  Beautification  of  the  Capital. 
Beautifying  Federal  buildings 
Federal  agencies  have  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  president's  desire  that  they 
beautify  their  buildings.  Agency  heads 
have  issued  Instructions  to  put  the  Presi- 
dent's beautification  program  into  effect. 
Some  results  of  this  intensive  campaign 
include : 

Numerous  requests  to  the  National  Park 
Service  from  Federal  agencies  for  profes- 
sional guidance  and  assistance  of  Park  Serv- 
ice landscape  architects. 

General  Services  Administration  (which 
operates  more  than  5,000  Federal  buildings) 
has  a  vigorous  building  beautification  pro- 
gram underway.  All  10  GSA  regions  were 
active  this  summer  In  rehabilitating  lawns, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  hedges;  increasing  flower 
plantings;  screening  unsightly  equipment 
and  areas;  and  painting,  repaving,  and  re- 
decorating buildings  and  grounds. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  insuring  that  good  architectural 
design  Is  part  of  its  plans  for  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  facilities  built  under  it 
13  construction  assistance  programs.  It  asks 
recipient  to  cooperate  with  local  and  area 
planning  authorities  to  make  sure  that  the 
federally  aided  structures  fit  in  with  local 
and  area  development  plans. 

Helping  to  beautify  New  York  City 
The  Federal  Government  has  responded  to 
New  York  City's  request  for  help  in  develop- 
ing a  cltj'wlde  outdoor  recreation  plan.  It 
has  prepared  a  systematic  Inventory  of  all 
Federal  programs  available  to  aid  the  city's 
outdoor  recreation  efforts.  It  is  also  helping 
the  city  to  acquire  new  recreation  lands, 
train  unemployed  workers  In  park  mainte- 
nance, Improve  beaches  and  swimming 
places,  and  protect  the  scenic  Hudson  River. 
The  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  are  sharing  the 
$100,000  cost  of  this  work. 

Improving  federally  aided  housing 
The  Public  Housing  Administration  is  call- 
ing for  more  rehabilitation  of  low  rent  hous- 
ing projects  including  the  restoration  and 
planting  of  grounds  as  well  as  building  main- 
tenance. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration 
have  proposed  up  to  1  percent  of  project  cost 
be  devoted  to  sculpture  and  works  of  art. 
Parks  and  open  spaces 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  is 
encotiraglng  States  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Federal  road  funds  which  do  not  require 
State  matching  money  to  purchase  land  in 
cities  for  small  roadside  parks,  green  strips, 
and  playgrounds. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  In- 
creased its  service  to  help  homeowners, 
developers,  and  State  and  local  governments 
preserve  and  restore  natural  beauty  in  the 
suburbs.     For  instance: 

In  the  Chicago,  Washington,  DC,  and 
other  suburbs,  their  soil  maps  and  specialists 
are  helping  to  select  the  best  sites  for  resi- 
dential and  Industrial  areas,  recreation,  and 
natiu-e  study  centers.  Nationally,  some  75 
soil  surveys  are  underway  for  areawide 
suburban  development. 

In  Stanford,  Conn.,  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment technicians  helped  convert  a  swamp 
into  a  30-acre  recreation  area  for  fishing, 
swimming,  hiking,  and  just  relaxing.  With- 
out their  aid  It  might  have  been  converted 
into  a  city  dump. 

The  HHFA  open-space  program  Is  being 
tailored  to  waterfront  development,  an  appli- 
cation of  great  Interest  to  many  cities.  In 
addition,  the  Agency's  special  study  on  park 
and  open  space  needs  of  metropolitan  areas 
win  soon  be  completed,  and  this,  too,  is  of 
great  Interest. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration's  pro- 
gram of  historic  preservation  Is  expanding, 
including  the  recent  grant  to  aid  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  New  Orleans  French  Quarter. 
(The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  makes  it  possible  to  relocate  historic 
strucfares  within  renewal  areas,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  to  seU  them  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  maintaining  and  restoring 
historic  buildings.) 

Research  and  training 
Research    and    technological    advance    is 
helping  give  natural  beauty  a  foothold  in 
the  urban  environment.    For  example: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  work- 
ing on  new  ornamental  plants,  grasses,  and 
shrubs  especially  adapted  for  urban  condi- 
tions. It  has  developed  a  hybrid  lily,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  with  bigger  and  more  beau- 
tiful blossoms  than  any  other  lily  now 
grown. 

The  National  Arboretum  in  Washington 
serves  as  a  coordinator  for  natural  beauty 
programs  for  botanical  gardens  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  develops,  tests,  and  distrib- 
utes new  ornamental  plants. 

The  National  Agricultural  Library  is  con- 
solidating all  research  information  on  pest 
control  and  making  It  available  to  cities,  real 
estate  developers,  and  the  general  public  to 
help  them  protect  their  natural  greenery. 

Agriculture  researchers  are  breeding  a 
new  variety  of  elm  resistant  to  the  Dutch  elm 
disease,  which  threatened  to  wipe  out  these 
shade  trees.  They  have  also  developed  a 
spray  that  curbs  the  disease. 

Because  improving  rundown  housing  con- 
ditions causes  good  health  as  well  as  good 
looks,  the  Public  Health  Service  plans  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  to  States  and 
cities  on  housing  code  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment to  serve  this  dual  purpose. 

THE  countryside 

The  American  countryside — a  tapestry  of 
farmland,  mountain,  forest,  and  prairie — Is 
three-fourths  privately  owned. 

Here  is  what  the  Federal  Government  is 
doing  to  promote  natural  beauty  in  the 
countryside — largely  the  domain  of  private 
property: 

Preserving  wildlife 

Last  year,  the  waterfowl  preservation  pro- 
gram set  a  new  record:  83,000  acres  were  pur- 
chased; 178,000  acres  were  protected  against 
wetland  destruction;  9  new  wildlife  refuges 
were  activated. 

Preserving  the  land 

Federal  programs  designed  to  protect 
scenic  and  historic  sites  are : 

Protecting  the  natural  beauty  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  free-flowing  national  forest 
streams  that  have  been  recognized  as  wild 
rivers.  Their  wild  state  has  been  restored 
where  damaged. 


Encouraging  suitable  natural  development 
of  private  lands  adjoining  these  streams. 

Setting  aside  9  million  acres  of  national 
forest  wilderness  to  preserve  it  in  its  natural 
state  for  public  enjoyment. 

Maintaining  5.5  million  acres  of  national 
forest  as  primitive  areas. 

Expanding  outdoor  recreation 

To  make  more  sites  of  natural  beauty 
available  to  the  people,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has — 

Surveyed  nearly  800  surplus  military 
properties  to  see  which  can  be  used  for  con- 
servation and  recreation.    It  has  scheduled 

detailed  investigations  of  132  surplus  defense 
areas  which  have  known  conservation  and 
recreation  values. 

Surveyed  the  national  forest  trail  system 
and  its  accommodations  for  hikers  and 
riders.  Nothing  spoils  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside  more  than  overuse.  So  this  sur- 
veying will  determine  if  new  trails  are  needed 
to  handle  the  growing  nimiber  of  outdoor 
enthusiasts. 

Completed  a  major  study  of  the  historic, 
wildlife,  and  other  recreation  resources  along 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail. 

Required  States  to  provide  for  natural 
beauty  in  their  outdoor  recreation  plans  and 
to  give  it  special  priority,  if  they  want  Fed- 
eral financing  through  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

Added  nine  new  areas  to  the  National  Park 
System,  and  recommended  21  more  to  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

Helped — with  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration funds — to  Improve  State  parks, 
construct   artificial  lakes,   and   develop   ski 

facilities. 

Research 

The  agriculture  researchers  are  active  in 
developing  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  turf 
that  have  maximum  beauty  and  adaptability 
to  varying  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  They 
put  greater  emphasis  on  the  esthetic  quali- 
ties of  new  plants,  and  also  are  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  economic  aspects 
of  natural  beauty. 

water  and  waterwats 
Several  departments  have  continuing  pro- 
grams to  protect  our  Nation's  water  and 
waterways.  Here  is  a  summary  of  Federal 
activities  designed  to  upgrade  rivers  and 
streams  to  the  level  of  a  vital,  beautiful  nat- 
ural resource  rather  than  a  convenient  means 
of  transportation  and  waste  disposal: 

Cleanup  programs 

In  the  National  Capital  area,  a  Federal 
task  force,  under  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
has  the  mission  of  making  the  Potomac  a 
conservation  model  for  the  entire  country. 
Its  plans  are  carried  out  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  Governors  of  all  States  the  river  flows 
tlirough.  They  will  provide  an  office  and 
full-time  staff  to  work  with  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. Also  in  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
experiment  will  get  underway  to  develop  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment  techniques  that 
should  be  of   great  national  interest. 

Following  the  many  floods  this  year,  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  stepped  up  the  cleaning  of  debris 
from  streams.  This  activity  will  restore  the 
fishing  conditions,  and  the  beauty  of  streams 
and  landscape. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration's 
work  to  develop  port  facilities  at  Cambridge, 
Md.,  and  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  while  done  for 
industrial  pvu-poses,  has  helped  to  clear  up 
and  beautify  the  waterfronts  of  those  cities. 

Pollution  control 
A  major  breakthrough  in  treating  of  do- 
mestic sewage  and  thus  cleaning  up  water- 
ways may  result  from  a  process  developed 
by  the  Rand  Development  Corporation  under 
contract  with  the  Interior  Department.    It 
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involves  filtering  sewage  through  coal  and 
has  performed  well  on  small-scale  tests. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  demon- 
strating and  evaluating  methods  to  control 
pollution  from  acid  mine  drainage.  This 
program  consisted  of  three  projects  and  may 
expand  to  another  three. 

The  Interior  Department  announced  a  more 
stringent  "when  in  doubt  do  not  use"  policy 
on  pesticides.  Priority  is  given  to  nonchemi- 
cal  insect  controls  and  objectionable  chemi- 
cals are  being  phased  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Environmental  Sciences  Service  Ad- 
ministration (ESSA)  which  unites  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  advises  public  and  private  agencies 
on  anticipated  water  levels  of  streams  and 
rivers,  and  the  likelihood  of  runoff.  This 
enables  these  agencies  to  gage  the  potential 
pollution  and  check  it. 

The  Maritime  Administration  is  helping  to 
devise  an  economical  process  for  taking  oil 
out  of  ballast  water  before  it  is  pumped  over- 
board. Oil  discharged  from  ships  kills  birds, 
fish,  and  ruins  bathing  beaches.  The  Mari- 
time Administration  is  also  stvidying  ways 
to  prevent  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
of  harbors  from  the  discharge  of  untreated 
sewage  from  ships. 

HIGHWAYS    AND    ROADS 

The  average  American  motorist  spends  an 
estimated  2  months  of  each  year  behind  the 
steering  wheel,  plus  vacation  driving.  The 
vista  of  this  man  in  motion  is  the  ribbon  of 
roadway  he  traverses.  It  can  be  limited, 
monotonous,  and  ugly.  But  some  improve- 
ment is  underway. 

The  response  of  the  States  to  the  Presi- 
dents  program  has  been  encouraging.  State 
highway  oflBcials  have  endorsed  it.  By  mid- 
1965,  43  States  were  beautifying  their  roads 
at  a  cost  of  $25.9  billion;  the  Federal  share 
was  $20.6  million.  Here  are  some  actions  the 
Federal  Government  is  taking  to  make 
natural  beauty  an  integral  part  of  the  trip. 

Signs  and  billboards 

The  Interior  Department  is  taking  a  close 
look  at  all  commercial  signs  and  billboards 
on  land  under  its  Jurisdiction.  It  will  re- 
move inappropriate  and  offensive  ones. 

The  Agriculture  Department  carefully  con- 
trols signs  to  maintain  natural  beauty  along 
the  194,000  miles  of  national  forest  roads. 

Important  legislation  now  before  Congress 
(S.  2084)  could  prohibit  billboards  closer 
than  660  feet  from  highway  right-of-way, 
and  otherwise  control  them. 

Landscaping 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  taken  ad- 
ministrative action  to  enhance  federally 
aided  highway  systems  by — 

Requiring  landscaping — above  and  beyond 
the  usual  conservation  and  erosion  control. 

Increasing  the  use  of  Federal  money  for 
high-priority  beautification  such  as  screen- 
ing Junkyards,  excavation  scars,  and  other 
eyesores. 

Encouraging  States  to  use  Federal  funds 
which  do  not  require  matching  State  funds 
to  purchase  land  adjacent  to  highways  in 
order  to  preserve  their  natural  beauty.  Min- 
nesota. Maine,  and  New  York  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  this  provision. 

In  addition,  it  has  requested  State  high- 
way departments  to  establish  long-range 
landscaping  programs  for  their  interstate 
and  primary  highway  systems.  Most  States 
have  already  done  so,  and  an  analysis  of  these 
long-range  programs  reveals — 

Adequate  existing  or  authorized  landscap- 
ing on  about  25  percent  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  63  percent  of  the  primary  system. 
Landscaping  is  planned  for  construction  on 
about  11  percent  of  the  interstate  and  3  per- 
cent of  the  primary  mileage  by  mid-1966. 

New  screening  is  programed  next  year  for 
about  16  percent  of  the  unsightly  areas  along 
interstate  and  8  percent  of  those  on  primary 


routes.    Screening  is  not  feasible  on  about 
35  percent  of  the  areas. 

Scenic  sights  and  amenities 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  taken 
steps  to — 

Double  the  number  of  safety  rest  areas  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  and  increase 
the  number  on  the  primary  road  system  to 
the  higher  Interstate  Highway  System 
standards. 

Authorize  the  use  of  Federal-aid  funds  for 
the  construction  of  scenic  view  points,  scenic 
overlooks,  and  sanitary  and  other  amenities 
of  the  road. 

An  analysis  of  State  plans  for  interstate 
and  primary  routes  revealed  that: 

Some  25  percent  of  the  major  safety  rest 
areas  have  been  completed  or  authorized 
along  interstate  routes  and  51  percent  along 
primary  routes.  About  21  percent  of  these 
facilities  are  planned  for  construction  during 
mid-1966. 

Some  26  percent  of  the  smaller  rest  areas 
and  scenic  overlooks  have  been  authorized  or 
completed  on  the  Interstate  System  and  65 
percent  on  the  primary  system.  About  15 
percent  will  be  constructed  by  mid- 1966. 

RESEARCH 

The  Commerce  Department  is  completing 
work  on  a  scenic  roads  and  parkway  study 
for  the  Recreation  Advisory  Council.  The 
study  will  cover  data  on  recreation,  trans- 
portation, esthetics,  and  engineering. 

THE    IMPACT    OF    INDUSTRY 

President  Johnson  put  it  very  well  in  his 
remarks  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural    Beauty,   May   25,    1965: 

"The  technology  which  has  given  us  every- 
thing from  the  computer  to  the  teleprompter 
has  created  a  hundred  sources  of  blight. 
Poisons  and  chemicals  pollute  ovir  air  and 
v;ater.  Automobiles  litter  our  countryside. 
These  and  other  waste  products  of  progress 
are  among  the  deadliest  enemies  that  natural 
beauty  has  ever  known." 

Here  are  some  of  the  Federal  programs  that 
strike  at  the  ugly  underbelly  of  progress  by 
controlling:  Junkyards,  overhead  transmis- 
sion lines,  strip  and  surface  mining,  refuse 
and  waste. 

Junkyard  control 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  giving  liigh 
priority  and  increased  funds  to  screen  auto 
junkyards  along  Federal-aid  interstate,  pri- 
mary, and  urban  highways. 

The  Comnaerce  Department  is  trying  to 
shrink  the  growth  of  junked  autos — 6  million 
a  year.  It  is  developing  processes  that  would 
make  it  more  profitable  to  use  auto  bodies 
for  scrap  steel. 

The  Interior  Department  is  also  under- 
taking a  nationwide  survey  to  determine  the 
factors  that  influence  scrap  movement  and 
to  find  ways  of  speeding  it  up.  The  study 
will  focus  on  the  auto  wrecking  and  other 
industries  that  accumulate  Junked  autos. 

Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines  is  attacking  the 
problem  through  metallurgical  research.  It 
is  developing  a  "magnetic  separation"  process 
for  economically  getting  the  steel  out  of  auto 
bodies  which  also  contain  aluminum,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc. 

Overhead  transmission 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
issued  a  new  regulation.  It  requires  home- 
builders  to  put  utilities  underground  where 
at  all  feasible  and  get  rid  of  ugly  overhead 
wiring.  The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration is  an  advocate  of  underground  utili- 
ties, particularly  In  new  construction.  Over 
two-thirds  of  all  new  REA-flnanced  telephone 
lines  to  be  constructed  this  year  will  be 
placed  underground. 

The  Interior  Department  is  ready  to  launch 
a  research  program  to  devise  new  methods  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  underground  transmis- 
sion. It  has  reviewed  and  commented  on 
legislation  Introduced  on  underground  trans- 
mission (H.R.  10513.  10514,  and  10515). 


(The  relationship  between  economic  and 
natural  beauty  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  \inderground  installation  of  utilities. 
Ten  years  ago  vmderground  installation  cost 
10  times  more  than  overhead  construction; 
today  the  cost  ratio  has  been  reduced  to  l  5 
to  1.) 

Strip-and  surface  mining 

The  Federal  Government  has  launched  a 
nationwide  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining, 
under  the  Appalachian  Development  Act! 
Governors  of  all  50  States  have  been  asked  to 
cooperate.  Federal  field  teams  are  now  In 
Appalachia  making  several  on-site  surveys 
of  surface  and  strip  mine  land.  State  laws 
and  regulations  will  be  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  their  reports. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  started  a 
program  to  reclaim  land  disturbed  by  strip 
mining.  The  land  will  be  rehabilitated  by 
regrading,  burial  of  acid-forming  materials, 
adequate  drainage,  and  forest  cover. 

The  Interior  Department  is  publishing  new 
regulations  on  surface  and  strip-mining  oper- 
ations to  insure  that  the  mined  land  does  not 
produce  silt  and  pollutants  In  the  water  that 
drains  from  It. 

Sixteen  projects,  costing  almost  $13  mil- 
lion, have  been  approved  by  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  to  study  the  harmful  effects  of 
niinlng,  such  as  surface  cavelns,  erosion,  sll- 
tation,  and  acid  drainage. 

Refuse  and  waste  products 

The  Public  Health  Service  will  broaden  its 
programs  dealing  with  the  problems  of  solid 
waste,  which  is  generated  at  the  rate  of  160 
million  tons  a  year.  With  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  it  will  build  a  full-scale 
overuse  composting  plant  which  will  mix 
raw  sewage  and  sludge  with  city  refuse.  TVA 
will  determine  if  resulting  composts  can  be 
sold  as  soil  conditioners  and  fertilizers. 

(Few  States  have  specific  legislation  giving 
authority  to  State  health  departments  to 
meet  the  solid  waste  problems.  A  "Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,"  which  would  carry 
out  recommendations  contained  in  the 
President's  Natural  Beauty  Message,  has  been 
submitted   to  Congress.) 

The  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Saline 
Water  Is  studying  the  use  of  trash  and  gar- 
bage as  fuels  for  operating  desalting  plants. 
Because  they  contain  more  cellulose  and 
paraffin-base  materials,  trash  and  garbage 
have  higher  energy  value  and  can  fill  a  need 
for  cheap  fuel. 

The  town  of  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  for  example, 
is  now  desalting  600,000  gallons  of  water  a 
day,  using  urban  trash  and  garbage  incinera- 
tions as  the  heat  source. 

Hong  Kong  plans  to  construct  a  3.6- 
million-gallon-a-day  desalting  plant  which 
win  use  burning  trash  and  garbage  as  its 
heat  source. 

Thus,  garbage  and  trash,  which  normally 
produce  smoldering  rat-infested  dumps, 
would  be  used  to  produce  clean  water — and 
beautification  would  be  a  byproduct. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
which  will  continue  its  work  in  expanded 
form  under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  has  provided  tech- 
nical advice  that  should  lead  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  burning  culm  (coal  refuse)  banks  In 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  working  on 
a  continuing  basis  with  representatives  of 
the  constrxictlon  industry  to  encourage  them 
to  clean  up  debris  and  conduct  operations 
with  an  eye  to  preserving  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  construction  sites. 

The  Interior  Department  is  giving  In- 
creased attention  to  the  disposal  of  mine 
refuse  in  abandoned  mine  shafts.  The  ob- 
jective would  be  to — 

Prevent  mine  cave-ins  and  surface  fall-ins 
that  destroy  the  usefulness  and  appearance 
of  the  land  above. 

Eliminate  pileup  of  xigly,  water-polluting 
refuse  heaps. 
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Some  of  the  new  work  Is  also  directed  to 
burying  huge  quantities  of  spent  oil  shale 
which  looms  as  a  major  problem. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Public  Health 
Service  are  intensifying  efforts  to  cut  down 
air  pollution  resulting  from  sulfur  emission 

from  coal.  ,    ,    ,  *■ 

The  Commerce  Department  helps  antl- 
alr-pollutlon  organizations  by  providing  them 
with  forecasts  of  atmospheric  conditions  that 
result  in  heavy  concentration  of  air  pol- 
lutants. This  Information  gives  them  time 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  burning  in  their 
areas. 

MOBILIZING     PUBLIC    SUPPORT 

Tlie  Vice  President  mentions  the  Presi- 
dent's beautification  program  in  almost 
every  major  speech,  particularly  when  he 
speaks  to  local  government  officials.  And  he 
never  fails  to  get  a  warm  response  when  he 
suggests  that- they  might  give  out  as  many 
tickets  for  dlUy  alleys  as  for  illegal  parking. 

People  seem  to  be  sold  on  natural  beauty; 
they  want  to  be  told  what  to  do  to  achieve 

Here  are  some  of  the  Federal  programs  that 
are  directing  their  readiness. 

Schools  and  classrooms 
Slate  directors  of  extension  in  all  but  three 
States  have  responded  to  the  Agriculture 
Department's  call  for  a  national  emphasis 
on  beauty.  The  Cooperation  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  stressing  natural  beauty  in  educational 
work  with  some  95,000  4-H  Clubs,  school 
groups.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  garden 
clubs,  nursery  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  church  groups,  and  county  home 
demonstration  coxuiclls. 

(The  administration's  proposed  title  I  of 
S.  600  could  support  this  extension  program 
legislation  which  would  direct  the  resources 
of  a  university  on  urban  communities  just 
as  they  have  long  been  focused  on  rural 
areas.  Universities  can  help  provide  trained 
manpower  and  technical  aid  needed  to  keep 
natural  beauty  In  our  civic  environment.) 
Public  information  and  promotion 
The  Forest  Service  Is  conducting  an  all- 
out  antllitterlng  campaign  so  that  our  Na- 
tion's forests  and  woods  will  provide  clean 
campsites  and  uncluttered  natural  beauty 
for  all  visitors. 

A  nationwide  "youth  for  beauty"  campaign 
has  been  launched  by  the  Federal  Extension 
Service.  Mobilizing  the  Nation's  youth  orga- 
nizations in  the  cause  of  beautification.  this 
drive  is  headed  by  Honorary  Chairman  Lucl 
Johnson. 

Meetings  and  conferences 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency's 
major  effort  right  now  in  behalf  of  beauty 
Involves  a  model  conference  for  a  series  that 
would  be  held  later  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Tlie  model  conference,  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty,  brings  together  outstand- 
ing experts  In  architecture,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, physical  planning,  urban  conserva- 
tion, and  homebuildlng,  plus  top  Govern- 
ment officials.  They  will  try  to  Identify  and 
explore  the  basic  problems  of  improving  the 
total  environmental  design  in  sprawling 
urban  areas.  They  will  prepare  a  formal 
report  on  the  ideas  generated. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  discussed  nat- 
»iral  beauty  with  key  executives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 
They  underscored  the  need  to  build  high- 
ways that  preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Nation. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  High- 
way Beautification,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  held  its  first  meeting  in 
May,  organized  a  series  of  working  groups 
to  carry  out  the  President's  beautification 
program,  and  will  meet  again  in  September. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  com- 
mended and  endorsed   the  President's  pro- 


gram, in  a  resolution  on  urban  beautifica- 
tion. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has  adopted 
policies  supporting  urban  beautification.  and 
created  a  25 -member  committee  on  urban 
beautification.  The  cochairmen  are  Mayor 
James  Kelly.  East  Orange.  N.J.,  and  Jerome 
Keithly,  city  manager,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Community  action 
The  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  has  directed 
his  personnel  to  help  Improve  the  beauty 
of  privately  owned  lands.  They  will  do  it  by 
stimulating  soil  conservation  districts,  local 
rural  area  development  committees,  coopera- 
tives, farmer  committees,  4-H  Clubs,  and 
other  organizations.  Once  motivated,  these 
organizations  can  do  much  to  beautify 
America. 

In  1964,  4-H  members — from  9-year-old8 
to  teenagers — completed  more  than  325,000 
home  beautification  projects  that  ranged 
from  planting  small  flower  beds  to  land- 
scaping entire  estates. 

The  Commerce  Department,  through  its  42 
field  offices,  maintains  continuing  liaison 
with  businesses  and  is  encouraging  their  sup- 
port of  Government  beautification  programs. 
This  type  of  liaison  has  been  successful  in 
the  past  in  advancing  Government  programs, 
such  as  the  export  expansion  drive,  the  vol- 
untary balance-of-payment  effort,  and  the 
youth  opportunity  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  encourag- 
ing States  to  enlist  civic  and  garden  clubs  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  roadside  beyond  the 
highway  right-of-way,  through  growth  of 
native  wild  flowers. 

HHFA  plans  a  heavy  schedule  of  meetings, 
seminars,  and  conferences  aimed  at  edu- 
cating the  entire  urban  development  and 
housing  community  on  beautification. 

FINANCING    BEAUTIFICATION 

Making  America  more  beautiful  requires 
the  utmost  in  cooperation  and  innovation 
from  the  Government  and  Its  people.  To  this 
end  the  President  has  issued  a  call  for  "crea- 
tive federalism,"  which  implies  "creative  fi- 
nancing," for  this  programs  popularity  will 
depend  on  the  heft  of  its  payoff  and  the 
thrift  of  its  price  tag. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  Federal  programs 
that  help  pay  for  beautification : 

Incentives  to  individuals 

Many  long-established  Federal  housing 
loan  programs — Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Federal  Housing  Administration,  and 
Veterans'  Administration — contribute  to  the 
beauty  of  America's  cities  and  countryside. 
By  enabling  farmers,  subtirbanites,  and  city 
dwellers  to  own  and  Improve  their  homes 
they  instill  pride  of  ownership — a  prime 
motive  for  attractive  neighborhoods. 

The  Agriculture  Department  plans  to  make 
natural  beauty  an  objective  of  all  its  assist- 
ance programs.  The  aim :  To  stimulate  rural 
Americans  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  natural  beauty. 
Federal  cost  sharing 

Increased  Federal  aid  funds  have  been 
made  available  to  States  for  landscaping 
projects  that  give  a  high  priority  to  natural 
beauty,  such  as  screening  Junkyards,  excava- 
tion scars,  and  other  roadside  eyesores. 

States  have  been  encouraged  to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  that  do  not  require  matching  to 
purchase  strips  of  land  which  preserve  a 
road's  natural  beauty.  These  nonmatching 
funds  can  also  be  used  to  buy  land  along 
urban  highways  for  use  as  small  parks,  green 
strips,  and  playgrounds. 

A  new  formula  for  making  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  with  land  and  water  conservation 
funds  gives  growing  urban  populations  spe- 
cial preference.  Their  nesd  for  natural 
beauty  programs  now  get  double  weight. 

The  Federal  departments  and  agencies  are 
working  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  unite  beautification  and  antipov- 


erty  programs.  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
funds  are  financing  improvement  projects 
that  benefit — 

Low  income  men  and  women,  by  providing 
needed  Jobs  and  useful  work  experience. 

Communities,  by  increasing  their  total  em- 
ployment and  restoring  their  natural  beauty. 
Antlpoverty  activities  with   beautification 
component  include : 

The  Joint  OEO-NTC-HHFA  neighborhood 
beautification  program:  This  is  designed  to 
bring  parks,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces 
to  urban  poverty  neighborhoods.  First  proj- 
ects are  slated  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Washington, 
D.C.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miami,  Fla.;  and  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  : 
During  the  spring,  this  program  had  9,000 
youths  doing  beautification  work  in  130 
projects  in  38  States.  Several  thousand  more 
young  people  were  engaged  in  beautification 
during  the  summer,  helping  to  spruce  up 
housing  projects,  municipal  buildings,  hos- 
pitals, airports,  schools,  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  picnic  areas. 

Community  action  projects:  Nearly  $600,- 
000  has  been  approved  for  projects  with  a 
beautification  component  in  California,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Texas. 

Approval  of  an  additional  $1  million  is 
pending  for  projects  in  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Washington.  North  Dakota.  Arkansas.  Ken- 
tucky, New  Mexico,  and  Florida. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  specific  projects: 
In  Arizona,  some  1,000  members  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are  as  work  clean- 
ing up  highway  litter,  removing  leaves  and 
rocks,  trimming  shrubbery,  and  collecting 
seeds  from  native  plants. 

In  Florida,  the  State  road  board  has  hired 
some  100  youths,  age  16  to  21,  on  a  6-month 
project  that  will  give  them  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  roadside  maintenance. 

In  our  national  forests,  the  war  on  poverty 
is  contributing  to  beautification.  While 
learning  new  skills,  young  men  of  the  Job 
Corps  are  sent  to  the  national  forest  to 
plant  trees,  trim  and  prune  timber  stands, 
construct  picnic  and  camp  sites,  and  carry 
out  landscaping  projects. 

In  widespread  sections  of  the  country.  15 
projects  involving  public  welfare  recipients 
are  underway  which  will  provide  work  ex- 
perience and  training  and  also  enhance  na- 
tural beauty.  These  Include:  1.000  persoi^s 
at  work  beautifying  Rhode  Island's  second- 
ary roads  by  removing  brush  and  over- 
growth; and  200  persons  at  work  improving 
an  Ohio  county's  roads  by  landscaping  and 
tree  planting. 

REDIRECTING    GOVERNMENT    EFFORTS   ^ 

The  President's  leadership  has  stimulated 
a  special  concern  for  natural  beauty  in  the 
Federal  Establishment.  Departments  and 
agencies  are  more  sensitively  aware  of  how 
their  programs  can  help  build  a  more  beau- 
tiful America. 

This  awareness  has  been  translated  into 
administrative  reality:  the  quest  for  natural 
beauty  has  been  written  into  the  operating 
rules  and  regulations  of  many  Federal  agen- 
cies.   For  example: 

Heads  of  departments  and  agencies  with 
buildings  and  facilities  under  their  juris- 
diction have  issued  internal  instructions  to 
put  President  Johnson's  beautification  pro- 
gram into  effect.  Others  have  instructed 
their  staff  to  work  closely  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  or  other  agencies 
that  control  the  buildings  they  occupy. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  redirected 
Its  established  programs  and  begun  new  ac- 
tivities, all  pointed  toward  natural  beauty. 
Its  news  agency,  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service,  will  coordinate  natural 
beauty  activities. 

The  land-administering  bureaus  of  the  In- 
terior Department  have  issued  policy  state- 
ments and  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's beautification  program.    The  Interioff' 
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Department  Is  also  drafting  a  revised  Execu- 
tive order  for  the  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  draft  will  make  natural  beauty  a 
council  concern,  establish  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty,  and  create  a  coordinating  center 
for  the  interest  generated  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administrator  has 
written  directives  and  guidelines  concerning 
beautlflcatlon  both  to  all  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  field  offices  and  to  all  State  highway 
departments.  To  Insure  priority  attention 
to  the  President's  beautlflcatlon  program, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  established 
a  special  task  force  to  review  progress  of  the 
program. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  has 
Issued  two  special  technical  bulletins  that 
stress  design  review  and  design  objectives  In 
renewal  projects.  These  guides  will  aid  local 
developers  to  realize  higher  quality  design. 
In  addition — 

Through  Presidential  messages,  speeches, 
and  correspondence — the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  special  message  on  natxu-al  beauty, 
and  remarks  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty — you  have  made  your  In- 
terest in  natural  beauty  abundantly  clear  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Presidential  letters 
on  the  subject,  for  example,  have  reached  out 
to  all  Congressmen,  Cabinet  members, 
mayors  of  cities  with  over  10,000  population, 
and  county  executives.  (This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  time  a  President  has  ever  written 
directly  to  the  beads  of  county-level  govern- 
ments.) 

Your  call  to  action  has  made  a  deep  impact 
on  the  American  people.     As  a  result,  they 
are  alerted,  responsive,  ready  to  act. 
Stitwaht  L.  Udall. 

Secretary  of  Interior, 
Orville  L.   Pheeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
John  T.  Connor. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
John  W.  Gardner. 
Secretary   of  Health,   Education,   and 
Welfare. 

Sargent  Shriver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Administrator,    Housing    and    Home 
Finance  Agency. 


Today  clipping  services  operate  In 
many  cities  and  several  even  span  the 
Nation,  They  also  are  In  business  in 
foreign  countries.  In  1953,  the  clipping 
services  organized  into  a  World  Clipping 
Bureau  Federation. 

A  few  weeks  back,  the  Federation  held 
Its  13  th  annual  congress  in  West  Berlin 
and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  chose  a  constituent 
of  mine  as  its  president.  He  is  Arthur 
V.  Wynne,  Jr.,  partner  of  Burrelle's 
Press  Clipping  Bureau  In  Livingston, 
N.J.  It  Is.  I  am  told,  one  of  only  three 
press  clipping  services  with  nationwide 
operations.  Mr.  Wynne  succeeds  Count 
Gerard  de  Chambure,  proprietor  of 
li'Argus  de  la  Presse,  in  Paris,  who  has 
served  as  president  of  the  federation 
since  its  founding. 

Two  years  ago.  Mr.  Wynne  became  the 
first  American  to  serve  as  an  officer  of 
the  federation  when  he  was  elected  vice 
president  at  a  congress  in  Geneva.  His 
election  to  the  presidency  this  year  was 
unanimous  among  the  75  members  of  the 
federation  from  more  than  40  countries 
around  the  world. 

As  president  of  the  world  federation, 
Mr.  Wynne  will  preside  over  a  program 
that  includes  improving  the  standards 
of  the  press  clipping  profession,  preven- 
tion of  infringements  and  illegal  prac- 
tices and  development  of  business  and 
friendly  relations  among  all  press  clip- 
ping bureaus  throughout  the  world. 
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Independence  Anniversary  of  Algeria 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


of 


Arthnr  V.  Wynne,  Jr.,  Partner  of  Bur- 
relle's Press  Clipping  Bureaa,  Living- 
ston, N.J.,  Elected  President  of  World 
Clipping  Bareaa  Federation  at  West 
Berlin  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  each  of  us 
in  the  Senate,  I  think,  is  well  aware  of 
the  value  of  clippings  from  newspapers 
and  other  publications.  The  "clips,"  as 
they  are  called,  provide  much  useful  in- 
formation as  well  as  an  indication  of 
how  our  individual  Senate  performances 
are  being  received  back  home. 

Clipping  sei-vices  have  grown  Into  big 
business  as  Government  officials,  cor- 
porations, and  other  organizations  and 
Individuals  have  found  it  in  their  inter- 
est to  maintain  increasingly  closer  touch 
with  public  opinion. 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session  when  the 
Algerian  nation  will  celebrate  the  third 
armiversary  of  her  independence.  We 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity,  therefore, 
to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Colonel  Houri  Boumedienne, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Algeria;' 
and  to  His  Excellency  Cheris  Guellala, 
the  Algerian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  first  of  November  in  1954,  the 
people  of  Algeria  launched  the  long  and 
bloody  struggle  against  French  rule  that 
finally  won  them  their  independence  on 
July  3.  1962.  Few  nations  have  cherish- 
ed their  independence  so  dearly;  fewer 
still  have  paid  such  a  high  price  for  its 
attainment.  After  8  years  of  fighting 
and  the  subsequent  departure  of  300,- 
000  highly  trained  French  person- 
nel, the  problems  which  have  faced  Al- 
geria have  been  staggering. 

In  view  of  the  social  and  economic 
challenges  which  stand  before  this  young 
nation,  the  recent  eflforts  by  the  Al- 
gerian Government  to  look  to  the  solu- 
tion of  domestic  problems  as  their  most 
important  task  is  most  encouraging. 

The  economic  problems  alone  offer  a 
challenge  which  tests  the  resourceful- 
ness of  the  most  enterprising  of  men. 


The  great  desert  In  the  neighboring 
Sahara  is  filled  with  the  riches  of  un- 
tapped  oil  and  gas.  while  the  heavUy 
populated  fertile  areas  and  cities  along 
the  Mediterranean  coastal  belt  are  filled 
with  poverty. 

Fortunately,  the  Algerian  people  ap- 
pear to  be  equal  to  the  giant  tasks  which 
lie  before  them.  The  disastrous  depar- 
ture of  trained  Frenchmen  after  the 
revolution  was  cushioned  by  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Algerians  who  were 
equally  skilled  and  capable  remained 
distributed  throughout  the  Government 
and  economy.  The  recent  emphasis  the 
Algerian  Government  has  placed  on 
bolstering  the  domestic  economy  as  its 
first  and  foremost  goal  along  with  the 
recent  encouragement  of  foreign  invest- 
ment capital  and  renewed  Algerian- 
French  cooperation  add  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  realizing  the  wealth  of  the  Sahara, 
not  to  mention  the  possibilities  for  tour- 
ism on  Algeria's  beautiful  Mediterranean 
beaches. 

Throughout  its  long  relationship  with 
France.  Algeria  has  had  a  long-standing 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  western 
of  all  the  north  African  nations.  Since 
independence,  the  free  spirit  of  the  Al- 
gerian people  has  blossomed  and  the 
appearances  of  a  modern  Western  nation 
are  even  more  striking.  Nevertheless, 
the  Algerian  people  retain  the  quiet 
dignity  and  religious  awareness  that  is 
associated  with  the  Islamic  culture. 

Great  challenges  and  long-standing 
problems  still  stretch  before  Algeria. 
Nonetheless,  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion that  have  marked  the  history  of 
this  proud  nation  offer  encouragement 
to  those  who  look  forward  to  its  future 
as  a  leader  among  the  Moslem  nations 
of  the  East. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Algeria 
as  they  celebrate  their  hard-won  inde- 
pendence. 


October  22,  1965 
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Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLUND 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  any 
enumeration  of  the  great  women  of  om- 
time  would  necessarily  include  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post.  I 
understand  that  Life  magazine  will,  in  a 
November  issue,  depict  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  life  and  work  of  this  re- 
markable American  woman  and  I  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  viewing  and 
reading  the  story. 

For  many  years  my  State  of  Florida 
was  privileged  to  claim  Mrs.  Post  as  a 
citizen  and  resident.  Although  this  legal 
relationship  was  severed  by  Mrs.  Post  for 
personal  business  reasons,  we  still  claim 
her  as  one  of  our  own  since  she  main- 
tains a  fabulous  winter  home  at  Palm 
Beach  and  has  done  so  since  the  1920s. 
Additionally,  the  Governor  and  the  Leg- 


\ 


islature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  in  June 
of  this  year,  conferred  honorai-y  citizen- 
ship upon  Mrs.  Post  in  a  formal  cere- 
mony at  the  State  capitol  in  Tallahassee. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  head  of  a 
great  financial  empire  but  quite  another 
for  one  so  situated  to  use  for  the  good  of 
mankind  the  power  conferred  by  such  a 
position.  As  heir  to  the  fabulous  cereal 
fortune,  Mrs.  Post  has  lived  a  glamorous 
and  a  luxurious  life.  However,  if  there 
could  be  a  basis  for  measure,  her  philan- 
thropies far  exceed  and  outweigh  her 
personal  expenditures. 

As  one  example,  Mrs.  Post  has  offered 
as  a  gift  to  the  State  of  Florida  her  beau- 
tiful and  expensive  home  at  Palm  Beach. 
Her  purpose,  although  no  particular 
strings  were  attached,  is  that  the  100- 
room  house,  beautifully  landscaped 
grounds  and  the  9-hole  golf  course  would 
be  used  for  the  public  benefit.  An  em- 
barrassing oddity  here  is  that  the  State 
cannot  afford,  under  present  authority 
vested  in  its  board  of  parks  and  historic 
memorials,  the  high  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  vast  property,  much  as  it  wants  to 
accept  it. 

This  is  just  one  small  incident  of  the 
generosity  of  this  great  lady.  Space  here 
will  not  permit  a  listing  of  the  many, 
many  things  she  has  done  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  country  and  the  brightening 
of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  less 
fortunate  than  herself. 

Florida  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Post  and  exceedingly  proud  to  have  her 
even  as  an  honorary  citizen.  We  shall 
hope  that  she  may  soon  see  the  advan- 
tage in  again  becoming  one  of  our  legal 
residents.  The  State  would  welcome  her 
with  open  hearts  and  arms. 


Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Martin's 
Mumbo-Jumbo  Fails  To  Disguise  His 
Tight  Money  Policies  That  Threaten 
Continued  Prosperity  and  Great  Society 
Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  occupies  a  very 
high  office,  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  Government.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
which  detei-mines  the  cost  and  availabil- 
ity of  money  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America. 

Adequate  money  and  credit  are  vital 
lo  a  strong  and  prosperous  America. 
Credit  at  reasonable  interest  rates  is  the 
oil  without  which  the  wheels  of  business 
and  commerce  would  stand  still.  When 
money  is  tight  and  interest  rates  high, 
experience  shows  that  serious  economic 
recession  is  always  the  result.  Falling 
employment,  falling  production,  falling 
incomes  are  what  is  reaped  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  sows  tight  money. 


Since  Mr.  Martin  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  we  have 
had  three  serious  recessions,  all  of  which 
were  during  Mr.  Eisenhower's  adminis- 
tration. Due  to  the  wise  and  sound  pol- 
icies of  the  Democratic  administrations 
beginning  in  1961.  we  have  had  unprec- 
edented prosperity,  but  Mr.  Martin  and 
his  all-powerful  open  market  committee 
can  bring  an  untimely  end  to  that  pros- 
perity at  any  time. 

At  present  there  is  every  Indication 
that  Mr.  Martin  is  doing  just  that.  In- 
terest i-ates  on  both  short-term  and  long- 
term  Government  securities  are  at  the 
highest  since  1960,  the  year  of  our  last 
tight  money  recession.  Our  banks  do  not 
have  adequate  reserves  to  finance  the 
legitimate  needs  of  businessmen,  particu- 
larly as  the  busy  Christmas  season  gets 
undei-way.  Mr.  Martin  lives  in  an  ivoi-y 
tower.  He  does  not  understand  the  needs 
o'  the  small  businessman,  the  consumer, 
and  the  ordinary  citizen.  There  are 
nearly  200  million  Americans,  yet  Mr. 
Martin's  policies  reflect  the  interests  of 
only  a  half  dozen  big  Wall  Street  money 
market  banks.  Mr.  Martin  is  far  re- 
rr.oved  from  the  realities  that  face  the 
American  people. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  22,  the  following  ar- 
ticle appears: 

Mysterious  Martin  sounds  more  Delphic 
than  usual  in  fending  off  questions  about 
Federal  Reserve  credit  policies.  Apparently 
to  hint  he  Isn't  moving  boldly  to  lift  Inter- 
est rates,  the  Reserve  Board  chairman  re- 
cites Homer's  line:  "Ajax  retreated,  but  so 
slowly  and  with  such  a  firm  and  severe  vis- 
age that  the  Trojans  thought  he  was  ad- 
vancing." 

It  is  indeed  a  national  tragedy,  even 
scandalous,  that  such  an  important  Gov- 
ernment official  tries  to  make  a  joke  out 
of  the  current  monetary  crisis  which  the 
Nation  faces.  I  do  not  beheve  the  Amer- 
ican people  take  kindly  to  being  fed 
poetic  quips  instead  of  reassurances  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policies 
will  not  run  coimter  to  Government  pro- 
grams for  prosperity  backed  by  their 
elected  officials. 


interrupted  only  by  his  covmtry's  call  to 
military  service  during  World  War  n. 
His  many  achievements  well  merited  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  so 
wisely  chose  him  as  their  Representative 
in  Washington.  In  their  loss  may  they 
be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
served  them  to  the  very  limit  of  his 
boundless  resources  of  energy  and  devo- 
tion. Yet  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
never  made  him  parochial  to  their  inter- 
ests: like  all  great  Congressmen,  he  knew 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  para- 
mount. 

We  who  are  the  poorer  for  his  untimely 
passing  shall  remember  him,  too,  for  his 
kind  and  generous  character:  A  man 
whose  great  frame  held  a  great  heart. 
To  his  widow,  his  family,  and  his  many 
friends,  I  sincerely  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies. 


Hon.  T.  A.  Thompson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  tragic  death  of  T.  A.  Thomp- 
son has  taken  from  the  House  a  warm, 
spirited  gentleman  and  most  distin- 
guished public  servant.  We  shall  sorely 
miss  the  pleasure  of  his  companionship 
and  the  privilege  of  his  coimsel. 

Ashton  Thompson  epitomized  the 
highest  Ideals  of  public  service,  In  which, 
to  the  profit  of  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  country,  he  spent  his  en- 
th-e  life.  He  rose  to  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  budgetary  and  fiscal  au- 
thorities of  Louisiana — a  brilliant  career 


Senator   Robertson  Addresses   Kentucky 
Bankers  Association  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KEjrrtJCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia.  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Is  to  ad- 
dress the  Kentucky  Bankers  Association 
at  the  Brown  Hotel  in  Louisville  next 
Monday,  October  25,  1965.  I  have  talked 
with  Senator  Robertson,  and  I  hope  to  be 
in  Louisville  to  hear  him,  particularly  as 
he  has  been  kind  enough  to  show  me  the 
address  he  has  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  as  prepared  by  Senator 
Robertson  appear  in  the  Record  for 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Current  Fiscal  Trends 
(By  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson)* 

It  Is  a  cherished  privilege  to  address  a 
State  bankers'  association  in  any  State,  but 
especially  so,  when  I  can  call  you  cousin. 
Daniel  Webster  said  that  no  vigor  of  youth 
nor  maturity  of  manhood  would  cause  our 
Nation  to  forget  those  early  spots  that  cra- 
dled and  defended  the  infancy  of  our  Repub- 
lic. By  the  same  token,  I  shall  never  forget 
that  during  our  revolutionary  fight  for  free- 
dom, my  hometown  of  Lexington,  Va..  and 
the  entire  State  of  Kentucky  were  within 
the  same  Augusta  County,  Va.  Therefore, 
when  I  was  in  the  House,  what  a  Joy  it  was 
to  me  to  serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee with  a  man  like  Noble  Gregory  of 
Kentucky  and  later  In  the  Senate  with  a 
man  like  Virgil  Chapman.  If  Virginia  could 
have  claimed  three  men  in  the  Senate,  I 
would  have  asked  for  Chapman  of  Kentucky 
as  our  third  Member — a  patriot,  statesman, 
orator,  and  a  southern  gentleman. 

So,  gentlemen  of  this  great  association, 
I  am  your  Virginia  cousin  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  West  Augusta,  sharing 
your  pride  In  yovu*  lovely  women;  In  your 
rolling  blue  grass  hills,  and.  your  determina- 
tion to  pass  on  to  generations  yet  unborn, 
those   priceless   principles   of   political   and 
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economic  freedom  that  were  born  of  the 
brain  and  purchased  with  the  blood  of  our 
PHDvindlng  Fathers. 

In  these  hectic  days  that  try  men's  souls 
when  the  fundamental  principles  of  private 
enterprise  and  States  rights,  which  we  have 
heretofore  taken  for  granted,  are  being  open- 
ly flouted  by  a  politically  oriented  Court  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  vote-seeking  Congress  on 
the  other,  I  often  think  of  the  strong  man 
of  mythology  whose  strength  was  renewed 
every  time  he  touched  Motlaer  Earth.  By 
the  same  token,  my  strength  is  renewed  and 
my  courage  to  go  forward,  strengthened, 
when  I  am  privileged  to  make  contact  with 
a  splendid  group  of  bankers  who  share  my 
views    on    fiscal    policies. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  Midas 
hand  of  fall  has  touched  the  greenery  of  our 
mountainsides  and  the  maples,  gums,  and 
dogwoods  are  bidding  farewell  to  summer  in 
a  riotous  flame  of  color.  It  would  please  me 
to  be  able  to  fill  the  role  of  the  messenger 
of  whom  Isaiah  said:  "How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings."  But,  I  would  not  be 
Intellectually  honest  if  I  did  not  frankly 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  buried  deep  in  an 
unprecedented  boom  are  two  latent  trouble- 
makers— Inflation  and  Federal  domination 
of  the  States. 

On  a  dollar  basis,  production  in  this  coun- 
try is  at  an  alltime  high,  produced  national 
income  at  an  alltime  high,  personal  income 
after  taxes,  at  an  alltime  high,  ahd  the 
quoted  values  of  stocks,  listed  on  the  major 
exchanges,  at  an  alltime  high.  In  fact,  the 
once-exciting  event  of  a  9  million  share 
day  when  the  buying  and  selling  orders  were 
placed  faster  than  they  could  be  recorded,  has 
now  become  commonplace  and  many  are  be- 
ginning to  take  for  granted  that  the  only 
direction  in  which  our  economy  can  move 
in  the  future  Is  up.  My  personal  viewpoint  is 
that  many  of  the  new  laws,  passed  to  promote 
what  Is  called  the  Great  Society,  Involving 
the  spending  of  billions  of  borrowed  money, 
are  Inherently  inflationary  is  either  not 
shared  by  many  or  else  Is  discounted  as  the 
price  of  progress. 

I  doubt  if  much  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  item  in  last  week's  issue  of  U^S.  News 
&  World  Report  that  the  new  programs 
undertaken  this  year  will  cost  us  $75  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  and  by  1970  these  pro- 
grams will  be  costing  us  about  $20  billion 
a  year. 

The  tremendous  Increase  in  Federal  sjjend- 
ing  is  ilUistrated  by  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation. I  believe  in  education  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  our  State  and  local  governments 
spend  more  on  education  at  every  level.  But 
education  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Incidentally,  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  1787,  Jefferson's 
proposal  presented  by  Madison  to  authorize 
a  national  university,  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  au- 
thority In  the  Constitution  for  either  a  na- 
tional university  or  for  Federal  contribution 
to  public  schools.  When  a  bill  was  pending 
to  commence  Federal  contributions  to  public 
schools,  I  predicted  that  the  1  billion  plus 
then  proposed,  would  soon  be  accelerated  to 
$3  billion  and  that  in  a  few  years  a  program 
that  directly  reached  so  many  voters  would 
be  measurably  accelerated.  Those  predic- 
tions have  been  fully  confirmed  because  for 
the  current  calendar  year.  Federal  spend- 
ing for  education  will  come  to  $8.8  billion 
and  for  next  year.  It  will  move  up  to  $8.7 
billion.  And,  it  Is  anybody's  guess  as  to  how 
fast  It  win  move  after  that. 

In  that  program  alone,  are  the  seeds  of 
inflation  on  the  one  hand,  and  Federal  con- 
trol on  the  other,  because  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  Federal  Government 
win  fix  standards  for  teachers  Just  as  they 
now  fix  standards  for  Federal  aid  highways; 
standardize    the    curricula    for    accredited 


schools  and  then  they  will  wind  up  by  fur- 
nishing the  textbooks  that  all  schools  which 
receive  Federal  aid  must  use. 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  what  the  actual 
spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
because  no  one  knows  how  much  may  be 
spent  on  the  war  in  South   Vietnam. 

We  already  have  added  $2.4  billion  to  the 
regular  military  budget  and  we  expect  a 
supplemental  request  next  January  for  $2  or 
$3  billion  more.  Of  course,  the  President 
can  withhold  some  of  the  funds  being  au- 
thorized for  domestic  programs,  but  if  the 
military  spending  Is  of  the  nature  now 
anticipated  and  the  domestic  aiithorizatlons 
are  implemented  as  now  anticipated,  the 
spending  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  exclusive 
of  social  security,  will  range  from  $107  to  $110 
billion.  Without  supplementals  next  year 
for  war  purposes.  Congress  has  authorized 
new  spending  for  the  current  budget  which 
Is  $13  billion  above  the  previous  year.  While 
the  current  boom — which  most  economists 
think  will  continue  well  Into  1966 — will  prob- 
ably Increase  the  revenue  over  the  Treasury 
estimate  last  June  of  $95.5  billion,  unless  the 
increase  exceeds  my  present  guess  of  $2  or 
$3  billion  we  could  still  wind  up  the  fiscal 
year  with  twice  the  deficit  predicted  last 
January  In  the  President's  budget  message. 
The  economists  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  of  the  opinion  that  the  contem- 
plated spending  program  will  be  inflationary 
and  I  understand  that  the  National  Planning 
Association  will  soon  release  a  2-year  study 
in  which  the  same  prediction  will  be  made. 
Therefore,  if  it  becomes  established  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  we  can  look  for 
Inflation  of  2  percent  a  year  or  more  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  what  prudent 
Investor  will  want  to  buy  a  20-year  4  or  4 ',4 
percent  Government  bond,  which  at  maturity 
will  be  worth  only  60  percent  of  what  It  had 
cost?  Should  my  assumption  that  much  of 
the  borrowing  must  be  from  commercial 
banks  be  correct,  two  Inflationary  factors  will 
be  Involved: 

1.  Banks  will  have  a  tendency  to  offer  less 
than  par  for  long  term  Government  bonds, 
thus  advancing  Interest  rates,  and, 

2.  For  every  dollar  of  Government  bonds 
that  a  commercial  bank  buys,  $6  of  new 
credit  money  is  potentially  created. 

Since  the  framers  of  his  guidelines  have 
told  our  President  that  his  Great  Society 
can  be  financed  without  Inflation,  he  may 
be  counted  upon  to  bring  pressure  against 
any  Industrial  unit  that  starts  the  Inflation- 
ary parade.  The  makers  of  aluminum,  steel 
and  automobiles  already  know  what  I  mean. 
The  bankers'  tvirn  will  probably  come  next. 
My  advice  to  bankers  is  not  to  have  the  odium 
of  creating  inflation — by  increasing  Interest 
rates — unloaded  on  them,  even  If  It  may 
mean  a  temporary  foregoing  of  a  profit  which 
they  could  easily  earn  because  money  la 
getting  tighter.  But,  the  months  that  lie 
ahead  should  be  prosperous  ones  for  our 
banks  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  not  our  commercial  banks 
to  regulate  the  money  supply  and  fix  its 
value. 

Most  of  the  Nation's  economic  experts  have 
looked  into  their  crystal  balls  and  seen  in- 
dications that  our  economy  will  continue  on 
a  high  plateau  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and.  perhaps,  well  Into  1966,  If  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  continues. 

Although  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  econ- 
omist, I  agree  with  that  forecast.  But.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  current  boom  will  be  financed  by  bor- 
rowed money,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
ctirrent  production  will  be  war  material, 
slated  to  be  chewed  up  rapidly  In  the  Jungles 
of  southeast  Asia,  we  need  not  expect  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  price  structure. 

In  the  matter  of  inflation  we  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  any  other  major  na- 
tion In  the  world  during  the  past  2  years. 
But  we  have  now  reached  the  point  of  rela- 


tive full  employment.  A  major  part  of  those 
now  unemployed  are  comp>06ed  of  those  who 
never  had  a  full-time  job,  and  don't  want 
one,  and  by  high  school  students  without 
the  ambition  to  get  an  education,  and  with- 
out a  willingness  to  do  the  type  of  hard 
labor  which  their  lack  of  skill  would  demand. 

Already  there  are  shortages  In  various  cate- 
gories of  skilled  workers  and  tliose  shortages 
will  be  accentuated  as  the  draft  is  stepped 
up,  and  as  units  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  are  called  to  active  duty  and 
many    plants   are   enjoying   full   production. 

Dr.  Gardner  Ackley  says  we  will  finance 
the  Great  Society  without  Inflation.  He 
Is  a  college  professor  who  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
is  relying  un  his  3.2  guideline  concept  to 
prevent  a  wage-price  spiral,  which  he  thinks 
would  automatically  cause  Inflation.  How- 
ever. "It  is  the  Government,"  says  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "In  the  first  Instance  which 
inflates  the  money  supply,  as  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing  for  some  time.  If  a 
wage-price  spiral  in  due  course  ensues.  It 
is  a  result  of  that  basic  inflation.  Were  the 
authorities  doing  less  Inflating,  they  would 
not  have  to  worry  so  much  about  preserving 
nonlnflationary  wage  and  price  movements." 
With  respect  to  the  theories  of  theorists.  I 
recall  hearing  the  late  Bernard  Baruch  tell 
our  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Conunittee, 
when  a  group  of  college  professors  had  said 
that  the  stock  market  was  too  high :  'If  they 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen  they  would 
have  all  the  money  and  we  would  have 
none."  The  "we"  referred  to  by  Baruch 
have  driven  the  Dow-Jones  Industrial  average 
to  the  alltime  high  of  945.82.  That's  their 
answer  to  the  threat  of  Inflation  and  I  would 
prefer  It  to  a  similar  group  of  Ph.  D.'s  be- 
cause I  have  heard  of  Ph.  D.'s  with  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  at  one  end  of  their  watch 
chain  and  no  watch  at  the  other. 

In  recent  years  of  price  stability,  much 
of  the  stimulus  for  expansion  has  come  from 
the  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  the 
past  5  years.  Federal  Goverrunent  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  have  increased  by  a 
little  over  20  percent,  while  gross  national 
product  Increased  by  30  percent.  Personal 
consumption  spending  increased  almost  30 
percent.  Tlie  largest  relative  increases  have 
occurred  in  State  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures for  goods  and  services  (45  percent 
and  In  business  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  (over  a  third) . 

Expansion  In  consumption,  in  total  output 
and  in  productive  capacity  has  been  facili- 
tated by  credit  expansion — both  bank  and 
nonbank.  Outstanding  debt  of  all  kinds — 
public  and  private — net  of  duplications,  has 
tripled   in   the    two  decades   since   the   war. 

In  the  past  5  years  total  debt  has  in- 
creased by  close  to  40  percent — somewhat 
more  than  the  30-percent  Increase  shown 
for  gross  national  product.  Federal  Govern- 
ment debt,  which  at  the  end  of  the  war  com- 
prised three-fifths  of  all  debt  outstanding. 
Increased  by  only  10  percent  In  the  pa.it 
5  years  and  now  comprises  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  total  debt  of  all  kinds.  In  the  snme 
5-year  period,  State  and  local  governments, 
businesses  In  the  aggregate,  and  consumers 
have  each  Increased  their  Indebtedness  by 
around  50  percent  or  more. 

But,  we  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  tolerance  toward  constant  deficit 
spending  by  the  Government  merely  because 
the  Federal  debt  has  become  a  smaller 
percentage  of  all  debt  than  It  was  20  years 
ago. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  there  Is  one 
big  difference  between  Government  and  pri- 
vate debt.  When  you  and  I  borrow  money 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  back  principal 
and  interest  within  a  specified  time. 

But  becau.?e  the  Government  Is  expected 
to  go  no  Indefinitely,  It  Is  only  compelled  to 
pay  the  Interest.  When  one  bond  issue 
falls   due   the   Government  can  simply  re- 
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finance  it  with  new  obligations,  and  the  size 
of  the  debt  goes  on,  and  up. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  the  familiar 
line  of  the  free  spenders,  who  brush  off  a 
Federal  debt  which  moy  go  up  to  $328  billion 
this  year,  by  saying.  "Why  worry  about  it,  we 
only  owe  it  to  ourselves." 

But.  even  if  we  take  that  advice  and  go  on 
indefinitely  without  paying  off  any  of  the 
principal,  we  should  worry  about  the  interest, 
because  that  must  be  paid,  and  It  is  steadily 
becoming  a  bigger  slice  of  the  annual  Federal 
budget. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  interest  on 
the  national  debt  Is  $11.6  billion.  Except  for 
national  defense,  which  takes  about  half  of 
the  budget,  interest  on  the  debt  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  recurring  obligations. 

Although  Increases  in  Federal  expenditures 
and  debt  have  been  less  In  recent  years  than 
the  Increases  in  private  spending  and  debt, 
it  is  not  certain  that  these  relationships  can 
be  maintained.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  be- 
ginning to  boost  military  spending  and  no 
one  can  tell  how  much  it  will  cost,  or  how 
long  it  will  last. 

Moreover,  many  domestic  programs  t>eing 
started  in  Congress  tins  year  undoubtedly 
will  Increase  as  tlnae  goes  on.  As  I  have  said, 
5  years  from  now  they  may  amount  to  $20 
billion  per  year. 

We  cannot  complacently  rely  on  the  hope 
that  growth  in  the  economy  will  automati- 
cally provide  the  Increased  tax  revenues  that 
will  be  needed  to  cover  all  the  expenditures 
that  might  be  requested. 

We  now  have  a  new  philosophy  that  taxes 
must  be  continually  reduced  to  avoid  im- 
posing an  unduly  restrictive  burden  on  the 
economy.  Unquestionably,  reductions  in  war 
tax  rates  were  desirable,  but  not  as  a  per- 
manent policy.  Tax  cuts  can't  be  justified 
if  such  reductions,  along  with  increased  ex- 
penditures, result  in  larger  budgetary  deficits. 
You  will  observe  that  my  comments  have 
dealt  primarily  with  the  spending  program 
of  the  biggest  spending  Congress  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation.  Few  meastires  directly 
affecting  bankers  have  been  passed  at  this 
session.  They  include  S.  1309.  the  one  check 
payroll  bill;  S.  2080,  the  coinage  bill,  H.R. 
3818.  amending  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ments, and  H.R.  5306,  to  authorize  domestic 
banks  to  pay  hlghe-  Interest  on  deposits  of 
foreign  governments. 

Sometimes  the  Congress  is  more  to  be  com- 
rr.ended  for  what  It  reftises  to  do  rather  than 
for  what  it  does  do.  A  striking  example  of 
that  political  maxim  is  to  be  found  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  last  Monday,  when  a 
majority  of  those  present  voted  against  plac- 
ing a  limitation  upon  the  pending  debate  on 
the  bin  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  That  action  killed  that  bni  for 
this  session  and  I  hope  for  all  time  to  come. 
Personally.  I  will  never  deem  any  society  a 
great  society  which  can  merely  boast  of  an 
increase  in  the  material  things  of  life.  In 
any  event,  no  great  society  can  be  created 
if  It  results  In  the  killing  of  a  free  society. 
In  my  opinion,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
our  representative  democracy  is  what  Daniel 
Webster  described  as  that  "skillful  architec- 
ture which  unites  national  sovereignty  with 
States  rights.  Individual  security,  and  public 
prosperity."  Madison  and  others  who  were 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  felt 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  had  been  fully 
preser\-ed  In  the  instrtunent  that  they  pre- 
pared, but  under  the  prodding  of  George 
Mison.  Patrick  Henry  and  others,  in  the 
Virginia  Ratifying  Convention,  he  promised 
to  spell  it  out  in  a  new  amendment  which 
became  the  10th  amendment.  The  trend  of 
both  the  Supreme  Coiun.  and  the  Congress  In 
recent  years  has  been  to  erode,  and  ul- 
timately destroy,  that  amendment.  If  we 
destroy  the  10th  amendment,  we  have  struck 
a  vital  blow  at  the  greatest  bulwark  against 
dictatorship;  namely,  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States  that  compose  the 


Union.  With  the  loss  of  State  sovereignty 
and  the  complete  domination  of  the  Federal 
Government  we  will  lose  our  personal  free- 
dom. As  Shakespeare  said  in  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice": 

"You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the 

prop 
•niat  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my 

life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I 

live." 

May  you  never  falter  in  your  determina- 
tion to  preserve  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
liberty. 


Cambodia's   Independence   Day 


Extension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  adjourned  when  Cam- 
bodia celebrates  the  anniversai-y  of  its  in- 
dependence, November  9.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  therefore,  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  his  excellency, 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  and  to  the 
people  of  Cambodia. 

This  small,  fiercely  independent  nation 
which  is  celebrating  its  sovereignty  is  the 
modern  embodiment  of  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  Khmer  Empire.  Even  the 
word  "Cambodia,"  so  familiar  an  appella- 
tive on  the  tongues  of  those  who  discuss 
the  fortunes  of  Asia,  is  the  Europeanized 
Kambuja,  a  name  derived  from  that  of 
the  legendary  founder  of  the  Khmer 
Kingdom.  Between  the  10th  and  the 
14th  centuries  much  of  what  is  now 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  as 
well  as  Cambodia,  was  the  domain  of  the 
Khmer  kings.  The  empire  was  a  pros- 
perous and  highly  cultured  one ;  a  sophis- 
ticated Sanskrit  literature  emerged,  and 
a  vigorous  trade  with  India  developed 
both  in  material  goods  and  ideas.  While 
Europe  was  groping  toward  a  distant 
Renaissance  and  much  of  east  and  cen- 
tral Asia  smoldered  and  wept  in  the  wake 
of  the  Mongol  Horde,  the  Khmer  kuigs 
were  building  the  magnificent  complex 
at  Angkor.  Angkor  Wat  remains  today, 
a  stone  testimonial  in  a  dripping  jungle 
to  the  ancient  brilliance. 

The  past  half  millenium  has  not  been 
kind  to  the  Khmer  people  in  terms  of 
wealth,  war,  territory,  and  influence. 
•Cambodia,  between  Vietnam  and  the 
Thai  Kingdom  of  Siam,  has  fared  no 
better  than  did  Poland  between  Austria- 
Geimany  and  Russia.  Such  was  the  im- 
balance of  powers  in  southeast  Asia  by 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  that  it  can 
be  convincingly  argued  in  hindsight  that 
French  colonial  intervention  prevented 
the  piecemeal  conquest  and  assimilation 
of  the  Khmer  people  by  their  larger 
neighbors.  The  French  are  gone  now 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  full 
exercise  of  Caanbodian  independence  but, 
in  the  eye  of  the  nation's  leader.  Prince 
Sihanouk,  foreign  policy  has  once  more 
become  the  central  issue  of  state,  directly 
and  immediately  affecting  the  continued 
survival  of  the  Cambodian  nation. 


If  the  fortunes  of  Asian  war  and  poli- 
tics have  not  gone  well  for  the  linear 
descendants  of  the  Khmer  Kingdom, 
there  have  also  been  desirable  compen- 
sating developments.  Cambodia  is  not 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  starvation ;  in 
southeast  Asia  it  is  uniquely  blessed  with 
a  low  population  density.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  only  a  quarter  of  the  nation's 
arable  land  produces  rice  sufficient  to 
amply  feed  Cambodia's  5*2  million  peo- 
ple. The  abundance  of  land  permits  a 
substantial  and  growing  livestock  indus- 
try; extensive  inland  lakes  and  rivers 
provide  great  yearly  fish  catches;  thus 
the  protein  deficiency  that  saps  the  vital- 
ity of  many  underdeveloped  nations  does 
not  plague  Cambodia.  Further,  Cam- 
bodia's society  is  unusually  homogeneous 
and  integrated  in  comparison  to  those 
of  other  southeast  Asian  countries  and, 
although  there  are  some  problems  with 
small  minority  groups,  notably  the  Chi- 
nese and  Vietnamese.  Cambodia's  diffi- 
culties on  this  score  are  relatively  small 
in  scope  and  intensity. 

Prince  Sihanouk  has  long  been  the 
principal  figure  in  the  Cambodian  polity; 
for  his  people  he  appears  to  embody  the 
national  spirit,  dignity,  aspiration,  and 
identity  in  the  world  at  large  much  as 
does  Charles  de  Gaulle  for  the  French. 
He  is  a  vital,  colorful,  sensitive  man  con- 
vinced that  his  nation  is  in  danger  and 
that  a  policy  of  alert,  flexible  neutrality 
holds  the  greatest  promise  of  national 
survival.  He  spares  neither  voice  nor 
energy  in  pursuing  that  policy. 

We  of  the  United  States  share  the  chief 
hope  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  his  people 
that  the  world  shall  come  to  accept  di- 
versity among  states  and  that  in  this 
milieu  Cambodia  will  long  prosper  in  that 
freedom  and  independence  to  which  we 
direct  our  congratulations  today. 


Yearend   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  report  to  my  constituents  on 
the  activities  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  headline  read:  "Congress,  Go 
Home."  Finally  the  advice  was  taken. 
The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  has 
written  its  record.  Without  a  doubt,  it 
will  be  cited  as  a  busy  session.  But 
whether  the  work  of  Congress  m  these 
last  10  months  will  be  recorded  as  good 
is  another  matter.  Only  the  future  holds 
the  answer. 

Briefly,  we  have  seen  this  Congress  ap- 
prove major  legislation  including  excise 
tax  cuts,  medicare.  Appalachia  aid.  vot- 
ing rights,  education  aid  for  both  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  as  well  as  col- 
leges, immigration,  and  the  creation  of 
the  flrst  new  Department  of  Cabinet  rank 
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since  1953 — the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Approximately  300  public  laws  were  en- 
acted. This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  number  of  private  bills  for  the  relief 
of  constituents. 

One  Capitol  wag  has  questioned,  "What 
can  the  second  session — which  convenes 
on  January  10 — do  for  an  encore?"  Per- 
haps it  would  be  best  that  it  do  nothing. 

Last  April,  in  speaking  engagements  in 
both  Port  Huron  and  Saginaw.  I  com- 
mented on  the  then  legislative  rush  as 
follows : 

All  of  this  legislation,  however,  has  this 
single  thread  in  conunon — that  it  involves 
the  Federal  Government  more  and  more 
deeply  each  day  in  the  lives  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.    Life  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

In  having  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
you  this  special  message  on  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  I  have  recalled 
those  words — "life  will  never  be  the  same 
again."  Certainly,  changes  are  inevi- 
table. And,  it  should  be  expected  that  it 
would  entail  some  expension  and  growth 
of  government,  be  it  local.  State,  or  na- 
tional. But  the  trend  these  days  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  to  assume 
practically  all  of  the  burdens.  Is  it  a 
healthy  trend?     I  think  not. 

Nor  do  I  believe  it  is  a  healthy  situa- 
tion when  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  candidly  admits  that  Con- 
gress next  year— 1966 — should  spend  less 
time  on  new  legislation  and  more  time 
correcting  oversights  in  legislation  we 
have  just  passed.  Senator  Mansfield 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

We  have  passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  at  this 
session,  some  of  them  very  hastily,  and  they 
stand  in  extreme  need  of  a  going  over  for 
loopholes,  rough  corners,  and  particularly 
for  an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate 
costs  in  the  framework  of  our  capacity  to 
meet  it. 

This,  I  believe,  Is  a  high  cost  to  pay 
for  an  eager,  try-to-please-everyone  ad- 
ministration. Now  that  it  has  been  fore- 
casted that  1966  will  be  a  year  of  diges- 
tion and  consolidation,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  these  new  laws,  so  hastily  enacted, 
will  be  read,  even  if  tardily.  How  much 
"better,  however,  if  some  of  the  bills 
could  have  been  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, debated,  and  digested  while 
rocketing  through  Congress. 

It  also  has  been  said  that  the  89th 
Congress  will  probably  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  "Puppet  Congress."  The 
President,  with  a  two-to-one  Democrat 
majority  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  an  even  greater  three-to- 
one  edge  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  encountered 
no  difficulty,  to  speak  of,  in  pressing  ad- 
ministration programs. 

Any  self-appraisal  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  would  have  to  also 
Include,  therefore,  the  diminishing  role 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  effect,  Congress  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  annex  of  the  White  House. 
Whether  you  believe  that  some  of  this 
legislation  is  good  legislation  or  bad  leg- 
islation, the  idea  of  some  major  bills 
going  through  without  a  single  change 
or  amendment  not  only  reduces  the 
stature  of  Congress,  but  it  alters  its 
meaning  and  significance  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  Government. 
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This,  then,  may  be  the  real  question 
the  American  people  will  have  to  answer 
in  the  futm-e.  It  is  not  whether  the 
goals  of  the  Great  Society  are  laudable 
goals — because  we  all  share  many  of 
them — but  whether  we  shall  continue  to 
have  representative  government  in 
Ameiica. 

Thus,  this  89th  Congress  may  not 
eventually  be  recalled  for  its  greatness, 
but  as  the  one  which  surrendered,  with- 
out a  struggle,  its  responsibility  and  its 
place  in  the  representative  government 
that  we  have  known  in  the  past. 

ON    THE    DOMESTIC    SCENE 

Nearly  400  roUcalls  and  quorum  calls 
were  recorded  in  the  House  during  the 
first  session,  breaking  the  old  record  of 
305  set  in  1950.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  list,  in  the  limited  space,  each  single 
vote.  I  would  be  delighted  to  discuss 
with  you  any  votes  or  provide  you  with 
available  information  on  legislation 
which  was  enacted. 

Throughout  this  session  there  have 
been  differences  between  the  political 
parties  on  many  major  issues.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  As  a  recent  newspaper 
editorial  stated: 

The  partisan  spirit  is  not  alien  to  the 
American  spirit;  rather  it  is  through  the 
debates  that  result  from  the  partisan  spirit 
that  we  arrive  at  the  best  means  with  which 
to  govern  ourselves. 

SPECIAL    LEGISLATION 

As  your  Congressman,  I  also  intro- 
duced 35  bills  and  5  private  bills.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  results  on  a  few : 

H.R.  4395:  social  security  amend- 
ments increasing  benefits;  lowering  age 
of  eligibility;  increasing  earning  limita- 
tions— action  approved. 

H.R.  6826:  special  housing  loans  for 
veterans  under  FHA — action  approved. 

H.R.  5295:  to  increase  and  adjust  an- 
nuities for  retired  civil  service  employ- 
ees— action  approved. 

H.R.  6694 :  free  first-class  postage  for 
military.  Permitted  now  for  personnel 
stationed  in  danger  areas. 

H.R.  5294  and  H.R.  7258:  and  voting 
rights  legislation  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars — action  ap- 
proved. 

H.R.  5296  and  H.R.  6931:  repeal  excise 
tax  on  passenger  cars  and  on  jewelry, 
luggage,  handbags  et  cetera— action 
approved. 

H.R.  2433 :  release  surplus  copper 
from  national  stockpile  to  alleviate  seri- 
ous economic  threat  to  the  Port  Huron 
area — action  approved. 

Assistance  also  was  rendered  for  the 
Harbor  Beach  area's  biggest  employer, 
Hercules  Powder  Co.,  in  pressing  for 
approval  of  a  special  food  definition  in 
the  farm  bill.  Dredging  work  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Bay  Port  project,  while 
congressional  authorization  was  granted 
for  the  Lexington  Harbor  project.  We 
will  be  pressing  for  the  appropriation  for 
Lexington  next  year.  For  Port  Austin 
Harbor,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  agreed  to 
remove  shoaling.  In  addition,  a  Black 
River  feasibility  study  in  the  Port  Huron 
area  has  been  finalized. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Our  Nation's  world  problems  and  com- 
mitments are  not  restricted  to  southeast 


Asia,  and  particularly  South  Vietnam 
The  Dominican  Republic  intervention 
this  year  cost  many  American  lives 
Danger  still  lurks  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  where  Cuba's  Castro  Is  fo- 
menting strife.  In  Europe  the  split  city 
of  Berlin  remains  a  potential  threat 
The  struggle  for  peace  is  a  difficult  one, 
but  a  task  that  must  be  relentlessly  pur- 
sued. 

I  have  supported  President  Johnsons 
firmness  in  Vietnam,  for  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  course  of  action  at  this  time. 
It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  through  the 
United  Nations  or  other  negotiations  the 
war  can  be  ended.  As  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  stated  so  elo- 
quently in  his  inaugural  address: 

Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But 
let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

With  the  legislative  production  at  such 
a  high  pitch,  my  committee  schedule  and 
responsibilities  were  just  that  much 
greater.  I  feel  privileged  to  serve  on 
two  major  committees — Banking  and 
Currency  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  has  been  said  that  "Con- 
gress in  committee  is  Congress  at  work." 
This  is  so  often  the  case.  I  would  be 
glad  to  share  the  details  of  these  com- 
mittee activities  with  those  I  represent. 
Should  you  have  questions  or  want  in- 
formation, please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

ACADEMY  APPOINTMENTS 

One  of  the  real  pleasures  I  have  as 
your  Congressman  and  a  great  respon- 
sibility is  the  privilege  of  appointing 
young  men  from  the  Eighth  District  to 
the  various  service  academies — Naval, 
Militai-y.  Air  Force,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. My  final  selections  are  based 
strictly  on  a  competitive  basis.  No  other 
factors  are  considered  in  the  selections 
except  the  ability,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  of  each  applicant. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  to  announce 
earlier  this  year  the  appointments  of 
Blaine  S.  Ball,  of  Unionville,  and  Gary 
Peckham.  of  Bad  Axe,  to  the  Military 
Academy;  Mark  Fischer,  of  Saginaw,  to 
the  Air  Force  Academy;  Daniel  Jones,  of 
Saginaw,  to  the  Naval  Academy;  and 
Philip  Steele,  of  Chesaning,  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  DISTRICT 

My  principal  function  as  your  Con- 
gressman is  to  be  your  legislative  spokes- 
man. In  that  role,  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  nearly  410,000  people  in 
our  Eighth  District,  it  is  important  to 
know  how  you  think  and  feel.  I  welcome 
your  letters  and  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
service. 

Dealing  with  the  Government  is  often 
complicated.  If  you  have  business  with 
a  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  some  problem  with  one  of  the 
governmental  agencies,  I  would  be  happy 
to  be  of  help  in  expediting  your  case. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  also  attempted 
to  create  greater  interest  in  the  policies 
and  workings  of  our  Government.  Our 
annual  questionnaire  mailing  has  at- 
tracted thousands  of  voters.  It  is  an  ac- 
tivity we  shall  always  present. 

BACK  TO  THE  DISTRICT 

The  extended  session  of  Congress  this 
year  has  prevented  me  from  returning 
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to  the  district  as  frequently  as  I  have 
in  past  years.  I  did  manage  to  work  in 
nine  trips  for  office  hours  and  speaking 
engagements.  An  extended  visit  in  No- 
vember, stopping  in  more  than  30  com- 
munities for  office  hours  and  speeches, 
was  on  the  agenda.  I  am  confident  that 
all  will  agree  that  my  presence  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  work  of  Congress  must 
take  top  priority. 

Through  our  Washington  newsletter, 
the  questionnaire,  public  meetings,  cor- 
respondence, news  releases  to  radio, 
television  and  all  newspapers.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  make  evei-y  effort  to  help  you 
keep  abreast  of  fast-moving  events  here 
in  Washington. 


The  Independence  of  Libya 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
will  have  adjourned  by  the  time  Libya 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  her  Inde- 
pendence. We  wish  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  at  this  time,  therefore,  to  His 
Excellency  Mahmud  Mimtasir,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Libya;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Fathi  Abidia.  the  Libyan  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

This  year  marks  the  14th  anniversary 
of  Libyan  independence.  Libya  is  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  north  Africa,  with 
a  coastline  which  extends  1,000  miles 
along  the  Mediterranean  between  Tuni- 
sia and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Libya 
has  an  area  roughly  one-fourth  the  size 
of  the  United  States  and  a  population 
of  1.2  million.  The  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  of  Arab  origin. 

In  ancient  times  v.-estern  Libya  was 
ruled  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  known  as  Cyre- 
naica.  was  colonized  by  the  Greeks.  In 
1911  Libya  was  Invaded  by  Italy.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  this  great  people 
that  the  Italians  were  never  able  to  con- 
solidate their  rule  beyond  the  coastal 
strip.  During  World  War  H  Italy's  con- 
trol of  Libya  came  to  an  end.  The  prob- 
lem of  Libya's  political  future  was  taken 
up  at  the  United  Nations,  which  voted  to 
grant  Libya  its  independence  not  later 
than  January  1.  1952.  On  December  24, 
1951,  Libyan  independence  was  pro- 
claimed at  Benghazi. 

Libya  is  a  constitutional  monarchy 
with  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  Libyan  Government  is  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  Libyan  people. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  country's  oil  rev- 
enues are  earmarked  for  economic  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  the  results  of  the 
recent  discovery  of  oil  are  already  evi- 
dent. Roads  now  cross  the  vast  Western 
Desert.  El  Sider  and  Mersa  Brega  are 
now  important  oU  ports.  Within  2  years 
Tobruk  will  become  the  third  port.  Lib- 
yans know  that  economic  development 
must  include  the  development  of  human 


resources.  Accordingly,  a  large  percent 
of  the  oil  revenues  are  being  spent  on 
education  and  public  health. 

The  Libyan  Government  has  also  rec- 
ognized that  tourism  could  become  an 
extremely  important  source  of  revenue 
in  the  future.  Tourists  are  already  being 
attracted  to  Libya's  magnificent  Roman 
ruins  and  equally  magnificent  beaches. 
New  hotels  and  access  roads  are  being 
constructed  to  faciUtate  the  expansion 
of  tourism. 

Tlie  economy  of  Libya  is  largely  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral.  Barley,  wheat, 
dates,  esparto  grass,  citrus  fruits,  and 
olive  oil  are  the  principal  products,  which 
now  meet  domestic  requirements  and 
provide  some  exportable  surpluses  as 
well.  Livestock,  v/ool.  and  hides  are  also 
exported.  Coastal  fishing,  which  pro- 
vides tuna,  sardines,  and  sponges,  is 
being  encouraged  and  expanded  by  the 
Government.  But  there  are  also  a  grow- 
ing number  of  small  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  processing  agri- 
cultural and  flshei-y  products,  as  well  as 
handicraft  industries  producing  textUes, 
footwear,  leather  goods,  and  carpets. 

The  United  States  is  aiding  Libya  both 
directly  and  through  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  confident  that  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  domestic  dedica- 
tion. Libya  will  achieve  her  desire  to 
better  the  lives  of  her  people. 


The  Record  of  the  89th  Congress,  1st 
Session:  Report  to  the  People  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday.  October  22, 19S5 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  his- 
toric session  of  Congress  is  ending. 
Since  January,  this  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  has  worked  unceasingly 
and  has  compiled  a  record  of  legislative 
achievement  seldom  equaled  in  American 
history. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  review  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  few  montlis. 

As  has  been  my  custom  since  my  first 
election  to  Congress.  I  wish  to  report 
to  the  people  of  my  district— the  Fourth 
District  of  Wisconsin — on  the  work  of 
the  session  and.  in  particular,  on  my 
votes  and  actions  as  their  Representative. 

In  a  sense,  a  Member  of  Congress  builds 
his  reputation  with  each  vote  taken  in 
this  body.  No  piece  of  legislation  is  uni- 
versally popular  and  no  man  can  hope,  or 
indeed  should  try,  to  please  everyone. 

At  the  same  time,  It  has  been  my  desire 
to  advance  the  Interests  and  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  my  district 
and  the  Nation. 

THE  89TH  CONGRESS,   1ST  SESSION;    AN  OVERALL 

virw 

Historians  almost  certainly  will  view 
the  legislative  results  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  as  the  most 'Im- 
portant and  far  reaching  of  any  peace- 
time session. 


If  the  2d  session  proves  as  fruit- 
ful as  the  1st— which  appears  likely — 
the  89th  Congress  may  go  down  as  the 
Nation's  most  productive  and  significant 
of  all  times. 

During  the  session  a  number  of  lofty 
social  welfare  goals  were  achieved  which 
had  long  been  stymied. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Federal  aid  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  under  social  secu- 
rity, and  the  revision  of  the  outmoded 
national  origins  quota  system  of  immi- 
gration. 

Tliese  programs  and  others  enacted 
during  the  session  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully pressed  by  other  Democratic  admin- 
istrations, including  those  of  Presidents 
Truman  and  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson  succeeded  where 
they  had  been  frustrated  because  of  the 
Democratic  landslide  in  the  1964  elec- 
tions. The  people  of  the  United  States — 
through  their  action  at  the  ballot  box- 
indicated  their  trust  in  President  John- 
son and  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  voters  were  not  merely  voting  for 
President  Johnson  on  the  basis  of  his 
personality;  they  were  delivering  a  man- 
date in  favor  of  the  Great  Society  plat- 
form and  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based. 

This  they  proved  by  electing  manj'  new 
Democrats  to  Congress  to  help  speed 
needed  legislation  to  enactment.  In  a 
vei-y  real  sense,  a  pact  was  concluded 
between  the  American  people  and  the 
Democratic  Party  last  fall. 

To  ascertain  how  well  the  party  kept 
its  side  of  the  bargain  it  is  instructive  to  * 
place  side  by  side  the  promises  made  by 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1964  and  the 
fulfillment  of  these  promises  in  1965  by 
a  Democratic  administration  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress. 

MEDICARE    AND    AID   TO    OLDEH    AMERICANS 

The  1964  platfonn  promised : 

We  will  continue  to  fight  until  we  have 
succeeded  in  including  hospital  care  for 
Older  Americans  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

A  medicare  bill  was  enacted.  It  es- 
tablished a  progi-am  of  hospital  and  med- 
ical insurance  for  the  aged  which  is.  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  best,  most  com- 
prehensive, and  most  practical  ever  pro- 
posed. 

Perhaps  the  most  sweeping  piece  of 
social  legislation  enacted  in  the  United 
States,  the  medicare  act  provides  two 
basic  health  care  programs. 

There  is  a  basic  hospital  insurance 
program  which  provides  up  to  60  days  of 
hospitalization — over  the  first  $40 — 100 
days  of  posthospital  care,  and  100  visits 
by  a  home  nm-se.  This  is  financed 
through  social  security  contributions  and 
covers  almost  everyone  over  65  years  old. 

The  second  program  is  a  voluntary 
one  costing  citizens  over  65  $3  a  month. 
It  provides  physicians'  services— over  the 
first  $50—60  days  of  care  in  a  psycliiatric 
or  tuberculosis  hospital,  an  additional 
100  home  health  visits,  and  other  med- 
ical and  health  services,  including  diag- 
nostic tests  and  rental  of  medical  equip- 
ment. 

The  medicare  program  will  aid  more 
than  18  million  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  who  are  over  65. 
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It  will  free  the  lives  of  these  senior 
citizens  from  fears  that  ill  health  may 
rob  them  of  the  savings  of  a  lifetime. 
It  will  help  insure  that  no  elderly  per- 
son— no  matter  how  jxjor — will  languish 
and  suffer  without  needed  medical  care. 

The  same  bill  which  established  medi- 
care also  provided  a  7 -percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  retroactive 
to  January  1.  1965.  and  expanded  med- 
ical programs  for  the  blind,  disabled,  and 
dependent  children. 

Puither,  the  1964  Democratic  platform 
promised  that — 

.  We  will  enhance  the  security  of  older 
Americans  by  •  •  •  offering  opportunities 
lilce  those  provided  for  the  young  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  authorizes  $17.5 
million  in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  for  grants 
to  States  and  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  for  developing  programs 
for  the  aged. 

The  act  also  established  a  new  Ad- 
ministration on  the  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  administer  the  grants,  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  of  ideas  and  information, 
and  to  do  research  into  the  subject  of 
aging. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  believe  it  is  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  making  the  lives  of 
our  senior  citizens  richer  and  more 
satisfying. 

AID    TO    EDUCATION 

On  the  important  subject  of  education, 
the  platform  was  explicit: 

The  demands  on  the  already  inadequate 
sources  of  State  and  local  revenues  place  a 
serious  limitation  on  education.  New 
methods  of  financing  aid  must  be  explored 
Including  the  channeling  of  federally  col- 
lected revenues  to  all  levels  of  education. 

Not  only  were  new  methods  of  provid- 
ing aid  to  education  explored  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  new 
methods  were  enacted  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  first  general  school  aid  bill  became 
law.  This  measure  aids  approximately 
5  million  educationally  deprived  children 
from  low-income  families  and  authorizes 
grants  to  school  districts  in  95  percent  of 
the  Nation's  counties.  The  total  first 
year  cost  of  the  bill  is  estimated  at  $1.1 
billion. 

The  act  provides  direct  grants  to  poor 
school  districts,  gives  grants  to  States  to 
purchase  library  and  text  books,  estab- 
bshes  supplementary  education  programs 
and  regional  educational  laboratories, 
and  strengthens  State  departments  of 
education. 

This  bill  confirms  that  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  recognize  that  the 
youth  of  America  is  the  best  hope  for  a 
better  world  tomorrow  and  is  our  great- 
est natural  resource.  What  is  more,  all 
eligible  schoolchildren  are  being  as- 
sisted, regardless  of  the  kind  of  school — 
public  or  parochial — which  they  attend. 

Of  higher  education,  the  platform  said: 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  students  who 
can  meet  the  requirement  for  college  en- 
trance can  continue  their  education,  we  pro- 
pose an  expanded  program  of  public  scholar- 
ships, guaranteed  loans,  and  work-study 
programs. 


The  Higher  Education  Act  passed  by 
the  89th  Congress  expanded  and  im- 
proved existing  programs  designed  to 
provide  the  university  facilities  and 
scholarships  so  necessary  to  the  full  edu- 
cation of  American  youth.  It  also  in- 
itiated a  program  of  low-interest  Gov- 
ernment-insured loans  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students. 

Congress  also  has  moved  to  meet  prob- 
lems caused  by  school  dropouts  and 
juvenile  delinquents.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  almost  1  million  young  people  quit 
school  each  year. 

Today  the  dropouts  have  several  pro- 
grams through  which  they  can  direct 
their  energies  productively.  Some  12,000 
have  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps.  Another 
200,000  youngsters  are  participating  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects. 
And  80,000  other  eager  young  people  are 
finding  new  opportunities  in  the  woi-k- 
study  program. 

The  89th  Congress  also  extended  and 
expanded  a  program  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  become  an  active 
partner  with  States  and  communities 
fighting  juvenile  delinquency  through 
special  education,  recreation,  employ- 
ment and  social  work  projects. 


EXCISE   TAX    REDUCTION- 


rHE    ECONOMY 


In  accord  with  the  admonition  in  the 
Democratic  platform  that  "we  should 
carefully  review  all  our  excise  taxes  and 
eliminate  those  that  are  obsolete,"  the 
89th  Congress  repealed  or  reduced  excise 
taxes  on  hundreds  of  items. 

By  January  1,  1967,  the  reductions  will 
total  $4.6  billion  on  automobiles,  kitchen 
appliances,  telephone  calls,  cosmetics, 
and  gift  items.  This  results  in  savings  to 
consumers  and  a  boost  to  family  budgets. 

For  example,  a  new  $300  washing  ma- 
chine costs  $15  less  than  it  did;  a  $15 
suitcase  or  handbag,  $1.50  less;  a  $1  tube 
of  lipstick,  10  cents  less. 

The  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  has  pro- 
duced more  sales  for  many  retailers. 
They  also  are  spared  the  paperwork  re- 
quired by  these  Federal  excises. 

Tax  reduction,  according  to  the  econ- 
omists, has  had  a  healthy  impact  on  the 
national  economy.  The  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  of  the  administration  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  sustaining 
the  longest  peacetime  economic  expan- 
sion in  history;  it  is  now  in  its  57th 
month. 

In  recent  months,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped  to  a  nationwide  7-year 
low.  In  Milwaukee  Coimty  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  about  the  lowest  of  any 
major  urban  area  in  the  country. 

Put  in  human  terms,  more  people  have 
jobs — more  people  know  the  security, 
self-satisfaction,  and  confidence  of 
steady  employment. 

ANTIPOVERTY    AND    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

In  order  to  spread  the  abundance  of 
our  affluent  society  to  all  our  citizens  and 
thus  insure  continued  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  American  economy,  Con- 
gress took  action  diu-ing  1965  to  con- 
tinue the  war  on  poverty  and  to  aid  the 
development  of  depressed  areas  within 
our  borders. 

To  aid  in  this  task  an  Economic  De- 
velopment    Administration     has     been 


created.  This  new  agency  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  the 
development  of  new  jobs  and  new  indus- 
tries in  economically  distressed  regions. 

To  Appalachia,  the  most  poverty 
stricken  of  distressed  regions,  Congress 
directed  special  attention.  A  6-year,  $i 
billion  economic  program  was  enacted  for 
the  12-state  Appalachia  area. 

The  war  on  poverty  program  was  ex- 
tended through  June  of  1968  in  an  ex- 
panded  form,  and  $1.8  billion  was  au- 
thorized  for  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

Also  extended  and  expanded  was  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  This  legislation  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  another  one-half  million 
unemployed  Americans  to  be  retrained  in 
new  and  needed  job  skills. 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    AFFAIRS 

Just  as  economic  development  meas- 
ures were  specifically  called  for  by  the 
Democratic  1964  platform,  so  too  was 
legislation  affecting  housing  and  urban 
affairs.     It  said: 

We  believe  a  department  devoted  to  urban 
affairs  should  be  added  to  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  problems 
caused  by  the  swift  m-banization  of  the 
Nation,  created  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  administer  Federal  programs  which 
affect  city  dwellers. 

Also  approved  was  an  expanded  hous- 
ing program,  including  rent  supplements 
for  low-income  families,  housing  reha- 
bilitation grants  and  public  housing  for 
handicapped  persons. 

HEALTH    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

In  the  area  of  health  and  environ- 
mental safety  and  improvement,  it  is  re- 
markable to  compare  the  promise  of  the 
platform  with  the  performance  of  the 
89th  Congress: 

We  will  further  expand  our  health  facili- 
ties •  •  •  especially  •  •  •  research  labora- 
tories. 

Congress  enacted  a  5-year  program  of 
project  grants  to  develop  some  25  multi- 
purpose regional  medical  centers  to  fight 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other 
diseases.  It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  first 
of  these  grants  will  go  to  the  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  area. 

We  will  *  •  •  continue  to  insist  that  our 
drugs  and  medicines  are  safe  and  effective. 

Stricter  controls  were  placed  on  the 
possession,  distribution,  and  disposal  of 
depressing  barbiturates  and  stimulating 
amphetamines. 

We  shall  •  •  •  continue  the  attack  •  •  • 
on  eliminating  the  pollution  of  our  rivers 
and  streams. 

Passed  was  a  4-year,  $80  million  pro- 
gram to  combat  water  pollution  in  inter- 
state waters  and  increased  Federal  grants 
for  research  and  construction  of  water 
pollution  control  pi-ojects. 

We  shall  •  •  *  continue  the  attack  we 
have  launched  on  the  polluted  air  that  en- 
velopes our  cities. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  authorized  by  Congress 
to  recommend  means  to  control  pollu- 
tion from  automobile  exhausts.  Also 
authorized  was  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  air  pollution  control  laboratory. 
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We  shall  intensify  our  efforts  to  solve  the 
critical  water  problems  of  many  sections  of 
this  country  by  desalinization. 

The  authorization  for  /the  Federal 
saline  water  program  was  extended 
through  1972  and  its  funds  increased  to 
$185  million. 

OTHER    IMPORTANT    ACTIONS 

Among  other  important  actions,  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation  to : 

Replace  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system  in  our  immigration 
laws  with  a  system  of  preferential  admis- 
sions for  immigrants  with  needed  skills 
or  training,  or  close  relatives  in  the 
United  States; 

Authorize  Federal  registrars  to  under- 
take voter  registration  in  those  areas 
where  local  officials  discriminate  against 
Negro  voters ; 

Establish  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  provide  $63 
million  through  fiscal  1968  for  endow- 
ments in  creative  and  performing  arts 
and  scholarships  in  humanities: 

Restrict  unsightly  billboards  along 
interstate  and  primary  highways,  and 
undertake  the  removal  or  screening  of 
junkyards; 

Propose  a  constitutional  amendment 
establishing  procedures  for  the  Vice 
President  to  exercise  Presidential  powers 
when  the  President  is  unable  to  do  so 
and  for  filling  vice-presidential  vacan- 
cies. 

Three  bills  in  which  I  was  particularly 
interested  passed  this  session.  One  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  organize  the 


celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  Pere  Jacques  Marquette 
in  North  America.  The  second  author- 
ized the  domestic  showing  of  the  USIA 
film  on  the  life  of  President  Kennedy, 
"Years  of  Lightning— Day  of  Drums."  A 
third  bill,  repealing  the  so-called  cabaret 
tax,  was  included  in  the  general  excise 
tax  repeal. 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    AND    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Although  the  reputation  of  the  89th 
Congress  rests  mainly  on  the  important 
domestic  legislation  it  has  enacted.  Con- 
gress also  has  taken  some  significant 
actions  in  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs. 

Approved  were  appropriations  to  make 
possible  the  expanded  Armed  Forces  nec- 
essary for  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 
The  overwhelming  majorities  by  which 
military  appropriations  bills  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  were  proof  of 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  in  Con- 
gress for  President  Johnson's  policies  for 
halting  Communist  aggression  in  South- 

^Qct"      y\  ^1  fl. 

Other  funds  approved  by  Congress  will 
allow  the  pursuit  of  major  new  develop- 
ments in  strategic  weapons  systems.  In- 
sure the  continued  progress  of  America's 
atomic  energy  program  and  help  the 
United  States  to  a  first  place  in  space. 

In  order  to  help  other  nations  remain 
strong  against  Communist  aggression 
and  to  develop  stable,  progressive  soci- 
eties, Congress  approved  $1.2  billion  in 
military  assistance  and  $2  billion  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  It  also  appropriated  funds  to 
continue   the   highly   successful   Peace 


Corps,  increased  the  contribution  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
continued  programs  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

WHAT    REMAINS    TO    BE   DONE 

Although  the  accomplishments  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  were 
many,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  2d 
session  which  will  convene  in  JanuaiT 
1966. 

Among  the  essential  bills  are  two  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  worklngman: 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  extension  of  the 
minimum  wage  laws. 

The  House  voted  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  way  back  in  July  1965.  But  the 
bill  was  obstructed  in  the  Senate  by  a 
RepubUcan  filibuster.  Minimum  wage 
legislation  has  been  considered  by  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
should  be  acted  upon  early  in  the  next 
session. 

I  am  hopeful  of  action  on  bills  which  I 
have  introduced  into  Congress,  particu- 
larly the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act, 
which  provides  tax  deduction  for  adop- 
tion expenses,  and  the  bill  to  curb  the 
traffic  in  obscene  literature  through  the 
mails  by  regulating  the  use  of  mailing 
lists. 

VOTING   RECORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  table  which  lists  the  major 
legislative  bills  considered  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  my  position 
and  vote  on  each  of  them,  and  their 
present  status  or  ultimate  disposition: 


Issue 


Viitcil  for 

V<»I(mI  for... 
Noted  for... 
Voted  for... 
Sponsored.. 
Spon.sored .. 
sixmsored  . . 
S|M)iisorc<l.- 
Voleil  fnr... 
Voled  for... 
Sponsored  . . 
Voted  (or... 
Voted  for... 
S|H)n3ored. . 


Volcd  for.. 
Votcilfor.. 
Voted  for.. 

Voted  for.. 
\'oled  for . . 
Voted  for. . 
Voted  for . . 
Piwiisored. 


INTERNATIOX.VL  AFFAIRS 

!i;ll.S.(X10,000nutlioriznlioii  for  IVnee  Corps  nctivlties. - - 

Alioli-sliinu  tlie  iiiitionol  oripins  <iuota  syst<>iii  of  iiiinilpration..     - 

M  3»iO  0(X),(KK)  ;vutliori7,!ition  for  foreign  econoiiiie  and  luilltiiry  aid - 

j-year  extension  of  tlie  Arms  Control  and  Disiirmanient.  Agency      ------.-x-.-i-- " " 

Allowine  the  USI  V  lUni  on  President  Kennedy  to  be  shown  in  tlie  United  State's... --- 

Creation  of  an  Academy  of  Foreiun  AfTiiirs  to  tnun  llovermnent  employees  for  overs.'as  assigmaents - 

Creation  of  Hyrd  Commission  to  coordinate  C.S.  artivilics  In  Antarctica.... 


Action 


Voted  for. 
Voted  for. 


Vot(>d  for. . 
S|Ki!is«>rcd. 
Voted  for. . 
Voted  for  . 
Sponsored. 
Voted  for.. 
Voted  for.. 
S|M>iisore<l. 
Voted  for.. 
Voted  for.. 
Voted  for.. 
Voted  for.. 
Sponsored. 


Spoiisore<l. 
Sixmsored. 
Voted  for,. 


\'oted  for.... 


Conpresslonal  consent  (or  a  (ire:il  Lakes  Hasin  compact 

Increased  U  S   participation  in  Inler-Aiiierican  Uevelopuient  Hank  activities - - 

ia:;iJSS;i^r:;^'d:e.^no^H'::;?r^^i:stoc;ou^ 

ConEresjiional  censure  of  .'Soviet  Ru.««ia  for  acts  of  relifiious  persecution -.- V.V. V" 

Kesolulion  urpinp  worM  atlenli.m  t^o  the  sul>jUKaiion  of  Kslonia,  Latvia,  uiid  Litliiiania    - 

Siiecial  postage  stamps  to  commeuiorate  Poland's  1,000th  anniversary  as  a  Christian  nation 

NATIONAI.  PKFESSE  AND  I.NTERXAL  SECURITY 

$1,1 40n.000,0()()aufliori/.alion  for  aircraft,  missile,  and  naval  vessel  procurement - - 

^\jj!^\iS'^;?K;ii:i:rr't;rN';;ionaiSni;i^ 

^./So'S^l";^.  aut'lmr^.non'f^uf;'^^^^^^^^  including  f2  ..00.000  for  a  merchant  ship  reactor  pro-am . .. 

*l'78o',000,(W»autliori7.ation  for  military  construction  at  domestic  and  foreign  lu.stallatlons 

Federal  ixinnlfies  for  d<>st  ruction  or  nuitihdion  of  draft  cards  ......--..-.--.-p-y--v.---- ' 

Federal  lenaltle.';  for  assassination,  kldnapintj.  or  a-ssaull  of  the  President  or  \  ic«  1  resident - 

Prohibition  ofjwlilicalcontrilMitioiis  or  lol)hyiiig  by  agents  of  foreign  inleresUs ■ 

SOrUl.  .sEH  RITV,   HEALTH,  AND   WELKARE 

Health  Insurance  for  t  lie  oped,  7  iM-rceiit  increase  In  social  st^eurlty  l)enents,  and  other  amendments  to  tl>e  Social  '^'cnr'ty  A^_t 
ll^««nnO()noT.roK^^^^^  the  nuality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  including provLsion of  tcxtbooWs and 

LJe::;^'|^.l^:r^^u'u^o^'-  ^^^'-^  l^^'-'^--  ■""*  -'^  needy  students. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
.\pprove<l  by  sul>coituuitt«e. 
Pending  in  Ilousc. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
.\pproved  by  Congress. 
Approved  by  House. 
Pending  in  House.  , 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Becume  law. 


crime \--j-- 

improve  .solid  waste  disposal  methods 


Aid  to^coinmuiiit'v  mental  liealth  o-nters  and  to  train  teachers  of  the  handic^apped  and  ^}'i^^^^-"-----,---:r,-V:::::::,:,Vt"" 
ExpiS  om3  a..sista,ice  program  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  doctors,  other  health  ,H«r=«nnel...- 

Deduclion  from  gross  taxable  income  of  e\|M>nses  involved  in  adopting  a  child 

Kegional  niedioil  centers  to  combat  hesirt  disea.si',  cancer,  and  stroke 

Insured  low-interest  loans  to  students  atlendhig  vocational  schools  beyond  the  st-coiidaiy  level 

Expansion  of  health  research  facilities  p'ogram  of  matching  grants  for  eon.struction - 

^^sv;^.::i:ifir^M,^Tis:;:,d^/^:'^a.\:^r^^ 

In  the  hunmnities. 
Reduction  of  social  security  retirement  age  to  CO - - - 

^uii!odl;rs;,^iai«;KXfi^u!S^ 

those  under  21. 
2-yearexUjiislon  of  the  Juvenile  nellnqucncy  Act 


Became  l«w. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  Law 
Pending  in  House. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 
Pendmg  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
B»Taine  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Pending  In  House. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 


Became  law. 
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Volivl  f..r.. 
Voted  for,. 
Support... 

\  of 0(1  for.. 
Voted  for.. 
Votod  fur.. 


Vof I'd  for. . 
Voted  for. . 
y|H)iisoreU. 
Volcl  for.. 
Voti'd  for.. 
Votod  for.. 
Support... 
Pponsored  _ 
Sponsored. 
SiKJiisored. 
Voted  for.. 
Vot*d  for . . 

Voted  for.. 
SlMJiisored. 


Voted  for . 


Voted  for . 


Issue 


Aetlon 


VKTERANa  ANP  ARMED  SKRVICEa 

Pay  increiises  of  about  10.4  percent  for  enlisted  ineitii)ers  and  ofHeers  of  the  uniformed  services 

Inmvised  :>llow(>nccs  and  tniiuing  periods  for  disabled  veterans  puntuing  vocational  rehikbilitation 

Educational  and  housing  benefits  for  cold  war  veterans  siniiiur  to  tlioec  granted  under  the  Ul  bill  of  ri^lits. 

VetiT.iiis'  nieUical  benelits  for  American  citizens  who  fought  with  allied  armies  In  World  Wiirs  I  and  II 

Providing  *10,no<)  six"cial  indemnity  Insurance  for  servicemen  in  combat  tones 

lncrei»s«tl  ajlowanees  under  tlie  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act 

liicreasiug  veterans'  disability  compensation  to  reflect  liie  risj-  in  living  costs 


NATIONAL  KLUNOMY 


$4,000,000,000  a  year  retluction  of  wartime-Imposed  excise  taxes 

('otnmission  to  coordinate  econondc  development  in  the  .Vppaiacliian  renion _..  _. 

Restricting  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  I'v  one  locality  in  Inrins  away  industry  trant  another.    

$3,300,(100,000  prut;rani  of  piibhc  »  orks  to  develop  industries  and  create  Jobs  in  economically  depressed  aretis 

Repeal  of  Pee.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  allows  Slates  to  outlaw  tiie  union  shop... 

Kxtcnsioii  of  the  trainlnp,  coiinsclini;,  and  placement  activities  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

Extension  of  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  to  an  ad<litional  7,'-'O0,0O0  i)ersons 

Removal  of  the  antitrust  exemption  from  organized  professional  l>;isel>all 

An  increase  in  the  p»'rsonal  income  tax  exemption  from  SOOO  to*S(10 „ . . .. 

Small  Bu.«iness  CoiisiTvation  Act  to  preserve  opf>orluiiity  for  fn-e  comftetitlon  In  business 

Increased  Federal  ai<l  for  the  Interstate  and  Defense  lligtiway  System.. , 

$I,HOO,(IOO,000  for  antipoverty  |>rogranis  in  Hscul  llHiti,  including  training  of  the  ciirotiicully  unemployed  and  work  among  the 

aged  poor. 
3-year  *tiO,OiK),000  program  of  matching  funds  to  dissemiiinte  findings  of  science  and  technology  to  industry  and  commerce. . 
.Authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  surplus  Cioveriuucut  property  to  local  governments 


Sponsored. 
Voted  for.. 
Fpon.<orcd. 


Voted  for 

Voted  for 

Sponsored- 

Voted  for 

Si>onsored 

Voted  Jot. 


Sponsored . 

ti>oiU)ore<l. 


COVERSMENTAI.  OBGANIIATION  AND  OPERATION 

Voting  Rights  Act  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment,  authorize  Federal  voting  registrars  in  areas  of  discrimination,  bar  literacy 

tests,  direct  elimination  of  poll  taxes. 
Proposed  constitutional  amendment  fixing  procedures  for  Vice  Prpsidenlial  succession  in  case  of  Presidential  disability, 

choice  of  new  Vice  President. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  t'oiniuittee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress  to  study  recommended  changes  in  legislative  procedures 

Home  rule  roforen '111 m  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

Creation  of  an  Administration  on  Aging  to  coordiuato  information  and  services  to  State  and  local  governments  and  promote 

research  In  tlM>  lield  of  apim:. 

Creation  of  a  Cabuiet -level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Pay  iiicn'a.se  U<t  Federal  employees  making  their  silaries  comparable  with  those  in  private  industry 

Creation  of  a  'rereeiitenary  Couuuis.-;ion  conmieninratinc  the  work  of  Father  Mariiuette  in  North  .Vmcrica 

Federal  standard.^  for  apportionment  of  conwessional  districts - 

.\l!ocation  of  an  additional  Federal  judeeship  for  Wisconsin 

Anieiidinent  o(  the  iIou»t'  rules  to  permit  House  considenitiou  ofu  bill  held  luorc  than  21  IcKislutlvo  duys  by  tile  Rules  Cum- 

mittoe  without  aefion. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Coinmitfce  on  Central  Intelligence.. 

Creation  of  a  Juiiil  Coiiuressiomil  Commiltee  on  Consumer  Interests 


AGRlClLTfKE  AND  XATfRAL  RESOt'RCEa 

Opposed I  Continued  level  of  apriettlture  price  support  programs 

Voted  for |  Inerensed  aid  to  communities  In  their  ettort  to  combat  water  pollution. 


Voted  for 

Votcil  for 

Votod  for 

Vote<l  for 

Voted  for 


jl.*t»it),ixio,(HN)  proj-'rani  of  navigation  iniprovoiiient,  flood  ami  I'oacli  erosion  control,  and  hydroelectric  power  projects  in  as 
States,  including  Wisconsin. 

Expanded  program  of  occanopraphic  research  and  development  of  the  resoiU'ccs  of  the  seas  and  the  Great  Lakes 

Expanded  desalinization  rcst>areh  and  development  [irogram 

f'ontintied  study  of  ctTects  of  insecticides,  pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife.     .     

Program  of  roadside  beautilieation  tlirnuph  control  of  liilibo;irds  imd  auto  junkyards 


Became  law. 
Kecaine  law. 
Hearings  in  House. 
Pending  in  House. 
Hecarae  lav  . 
Htx;ame  law. 
Iloeaino  law. 


Became  law. 
Ilecamu  law. 
Pending  In  House. 
Became  law. 
Passed  by  House. 
Became  law. 
Pending  In  House. 
PeiKlingin  House. 
Pending  in  House. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 
I'eudiiig  in  House. 


Became  law. 

Approved  for  ratification. 

Approved. 
Passed  by  House. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Passed  by  House. 
Pending  in  House. 
Approved. 

Pending  in  House. 
Pending  in  House. 


Became  law. 
Beennie  law. 
Became  law. 

Pa.ssi'd  by  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 


Rollcall  record  of  Congressman  Clement   J. 
Zablocki.  89th.  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Total   roll    and   quorum   calls 383 

Rollcalls -._ 201 

Not  voting . 15 

Quorum    calls 182 

Absent  on  quorum' 11 

1  Absence  on  quorum  call  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  legislative  day's  absence. 


Human  InTestment  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
heartening  to  many  of  us  and,  particu- 
larly, I  am  sure,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  LMr.  ProutyJ,  to 
note  the  continually  increasing  support 
for  the  Human  Investment  Act.  This 
support  is  being  expressed  not  only  in 
Congress,  but  by  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations across  the  Nation  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  manpower  problems. 

Looking  beyond  the  latest  ofiBcial  job- 
less rate  of  4.4  percent,  we  can  discount, 
to  a  degree,  that  segment  of  these  ap- 
proximately  3   million   Americans   who 


may  be  idle  of  their  own  accord,  or  who 
are  not  breadwinners,  or  who  are  be- 
tween jobs.  Yet,  there  still  remains  what 
has  come  to  be  knowm  as  our  hard-core 
unemployed. 

Recent  in  depth  studies  of  our  man- 
power problems  indicate  the  existence 
of  well  over  2  million  job  openings  going 
begging.  The  conclusion  must  be  drawn, 
then,  that  our  problem  arises  from  the 
lack  of  skills — not  the  lack  of  jobs. 

The  jobless  are  not  statistics.  The  job- 
less are  men  and  women,  each  a  human 
being  with  dignity  and  worth.  Welfare 
rolls  are  not  their  goal  in  life.  Many  of 
the  highly  publicized  Federal  training 
programs  are  not  supplying  the  proper 
and  sufficient  answers  either. 

S.  2509  does  provide  a  constructive  ap- 
proach toward  meeting  this  skills  short- 
age and  thus  alleviating  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  This  legislation  would 
encourage  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy to  place  increased  emphasis  on  al- 
ready existing  job-training  programs  by 
providing  a  tax  credit  incentive.  Cer- 
tainly both  labor  and  management  have 
excellent  records  of  long  standing  in  the 
field  of  job  training.  Is  it  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  go  Into  this 
area  in  which  it  cannot  possibly  match 
the  effectiveness  of  private  programs?  I 
think  not. 

However,  it  is  both  just  and  necessary 
that  the  Federal  Government  encourage 


the  private  sector  to  increase  its  efforts. 
We  give  tax  credits  for  investments  in 
machines  and  equipment.  Can  we  do  less 
for  investments  in  human  beings? 

It  is  a  privilege,  then,  for  me  to  join 
with  the  many  who  have  commended 
Senator  Prouty  here  in  the  Senate  and  a 
number  of  Representatives  in  the  House 
for  this  thoughtful  approach  to  this  area 
of  concern  and  I  would  be  honored  if 
at  the  next  printing,  Senator  Prouty 
will  add  my  name  to  the  many  other 
Senators  who  are  cospKjnsoring  S.  2509, 
the  Human  Investment  Act. 


The  Wild  Rivers  Bil! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OP    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
newly  created  Idaho  Water  Resource 
Board  met  last  month  in  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
to  conduct  a  2-day  hearing  on  the  future 
of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers. 
These  are  two  of  the  streams  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  national  wild 
rivers  system  which  would  be  established 
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by  S.  1446,  the  bill  which  I  introduced, 
and  which  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

I  personally  appeared  and  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  at  the  Lewiston  hear- 
ing. I  place  my  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

The  Wild  Rivers  Bill 
(Statement  of  Senator  Frank  Church,  Dem- 
ocrat,  of    Idaho,   chairman    of   the   Public 
Lands   Subcommltee   of   the   U.S.   Senate 
Interior     Committee,     before     the     Idaho 
Water  Resources  Board  held  in  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  relative  to  S.  1446) 
Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  appear  before 
you  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  wild  rivers 
bill.    I  am  the  sponsor  of  this  bill.     Eight 
months  ago.  on  March  8,  1965,  I  introduced 
the  measure  in  the  U.S.  Senate.     Thirty-one 
Senators  Joined  me  In  cosponsorshlp. 

This  Is  the  second   public   hearing  to  be 
held  in  Idaho  on  the  wild  rivers  bill.    The 
first  was  held  in  Boise,  on  May  18.  by  a  special 
Senate  subcommittee,  on  which  I  served  as 
chairman.     My  colleague,  Senator  Len  Jor- 
dan, was  also  a  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
as  was  Senator  MiI-ward   Simpson,  of  Wyo- 
ming.    Fifty-four   witneses   testified    at   the 
Boise     hearing.     Written     statements     were 
submitted  by  119  others  who  were  unable  to 
appear  personally.     Of  those  who  took  a  posi- 
tion, 141  generally  favored  enactment  of  the 
will  rivers  bill,  while  26  either  opposed  it,  or 
objected  to  certain  of  Its  provisions.     Alto- 
gether, 129  printed  pages  of  testimony  were 
taken  at  the  Boise  hearing.     This  testimony 
has  been  published  In  full,  forming   part  of 
the  public  record  of  the  extensive  hearings 
conducted  In  each  State  requesting  them,  as 
well  as  in  Washington.  D.C.    I  have  asked 
that  a  set  of  these  published  hearings  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  this  board,  so  that  you 
may   review   all   of  the  evidence   before   the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  when  It  devoted 
6  days  of  executive  sessions  to  the  markup  of 
the  bill,  and  then,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5,  re- 
ported the  bin  favorably  to  the  Senate  Itself 
A  week  ago  today,  the  wild  rivers  bill  was 
scheduled  by  the  leadership  to  be  taken  up 
in   it^  Senate.     I  have   no  doubt  It  would 


hav^passed  by  a  lopsided  majority,  with 
strong  support  coming  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

However,  In  deference  to  this  board,  and 
in  order  that  every  possible  opportunity 
might  be  extended  to  Idahoans  desiring  to 
be  heard,  I  asked  Senate  majority  leader 
Mike  Mansfield  to  defer  action  on  the  bill. 
He  consented  to  my  request.  As  a  conse- 
quence. It  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  wild  rivers  bill  until  it  recon- 
venes next  year. 

The  record,  then,  on  the  question  of  tim- 
Uxar.    Is    quite    incontrovertible.      Tlie    sup- 

porters   of  tms   iiiw»ov..~ ~ —    mccvi 

hasty  or  Ill-considered  action.  By  the  time 
the  bill  comes  to  a  vote  on  Its  merits  In  the 
Senate,  It  will  have  been  scrutinized  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  for  nearly  a  full 
year.  A  series  of  public  hearings  will  have 
been  held,  at  which  a  total  of  156  witnesses 
will  have  personally  testified,  with  a  record 
complied  of  some  611  printed  pages.  In 
Idaho  Itself,  two  full-dress  public  hearings 
win  have  been  completed,  one  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Senate  committee  having 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  other  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  board.  To  my  recollection,  this 
in   Itself  Is  unprecedented. 

I,  myself,  welcome  all  the  attention  that 
can  be  focused  on  the  wild  rivers  bill.  I  am 
glad  that  this  board  Is  placing  Its  sights  on 
the  "ultimate  uses  of  the  Salmon  and  Clear- 
water Rivers."  Ultimate  Is  the  right  word, 
for  It  suggests  that  we  adhere  to  a  common 
purpose:  assigning  these  two  magnificent 
mountain  rivers  to  a  use  most  beneficial  to 
the  economy  of  Idaho  and  the  general  well- 
being  of  her  people. 


We  In  Idaho  are  blessed  with  an  abvin- 
dance  of  water,  much  of  which  we  shall 
want  to  harness  behind  dams.  Fortunately, 
we  are  also  favored  with  a  great  many  po- 
tential damsltes.  If  all  of  them,  on  each 
and  every  river,  remain  open  for  dam  build- 
ing, we  shall  have  relinquished  our  entire 
river  system  to  this  particular  use.  Other 
public  uses,  equally  Important  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  preservation  of  a  wholesome 
outdoor  life  for  our  people,  will  be  left  with- 
out statutory  protection.  In  this  situation. 
Since  the  licensing  of  dams  is  left  up  to  pub- 
lic agencies  which  exist  for  this  purpose, 
the  end  result  Is  perfectly  evident:  Ultimate- 
ly, In  the  absence  of  a  national  wild  rivers 
system,  which  the  bill  In  question  would 
create,  every  feasible  site  wUl  eventually  be 
used  for  dam  construction.  The  past  50 
years  olTers  no  evidence  whatever  that  dam 
builders  will  voluntarily  stop  building  dams. 
Unless  laws  are  enacted  to  save  some  of  our 
remaining  free-flowing  rivers  In  their  nat- 
ural, untamed  state,  wild  rivers  shall  vanish 
from  our  land. 

I  recognize  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
board  to  plan  for  the  utilization  of  Idaho 
water.  Necessarily,  you  have  become  a  part 
of  the  dam  building  business,  even  though 
the  money  to  finance  future  dams  In  Idaho 
will  continue  to  come — owing  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  local  means— mainly  from  Federal 
rather  than  State,  revenues. 

I  say  this  because  we  must  be  candid  with 
one  another.  In  no  sense  do  I  deprecate 
the  Importance  of  dams.  I  have  been  a 
devoted  advocate  of  dams  for  Idaho,  through- 
out my  tenure  In  the  Senate.  When  the 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  was  made  a  scare  word 
In  southern  Idaho,  I  fought  for  its  author- 
ization, because  It  seemed  to  me  Inexcusable 
to  squander  so  monumental  a  site  on  an 
Insufficient    development. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  worked  doggedly 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  Dworshak 
Dam,  threatening  a  one-man  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 
This  $200  million  dam,  the  highest  in  the 
Northwest,  which  we  renamed  In  memory 
of  my  former  colleague,  the  late  Senator 
Henry  Dworshak,  Is  now  a  building  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater. 

Coming  up  the  Snake,  like  mighty  steps  on 
a  giant's  staircase,  Is  a  whole  set  of  Federal 
dams — Ice  Harbor,  Lower  Moniamental,  Little 
Goose.  Lower  Granite,  and  Asotin — for  which 
I  have  sought  appropriations  In  the  Senate 
each  year.  We  have  kept  the  building  of  this 
massive  network  on  schedule,  with  the  result 
that  Lewiston.  Idaho,  will  become  a  port, 
with  direct  access  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

Other  dams  I  have  favored  will  soon  be 
built  in  this  great  region.  High  Mountain 
Sheep  to  the  south  of  us.  and  Llbby  Etem  to 
the  north.  Bills  which  I  sponsored  to  au- 
thorize the  Fremont  Dam,  the  Lower  Teton 
Dam,  and  the  itirie  liam  in  soutiieni  Idaho, 
have  been  approved  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Congressman  Compton  I.  WnrrE  and  I 
announced  a  Joint  plan  to  seek  authorization 
of  a  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project,  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the 
State,  which  would  ultimately  reclaim  500.- 
000  acres  of  desert  land,  and  generate  more 
than  half  a  million  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
This  plan  calls  for  an  unprecedented  half- 
bllllon  dollar  Investment  In  Idaho's  future 
development.  I  urge  you,  as  members  of 
this  board,  to  give  the  same  measvire  of  In- 
terest to  this  vast  dam-bulldlng  program,  as 
you  have  evidenced  In  your  Immediate  con- 
cern over  the  wild  rivers  bill. 

The  record  sp>eaks  for  Itself.  I  am  any- 
thing but  an  enemy  of  dams.  In  the  face 
of  the  most  determined  opposition  of  Idaho 
sportsmen,  and  fish  and  wildlife  groups,  I 
fought  for  the  construction  of  Bruces  Eddy, 
now  the  Dworshak  Dam.  Wherever  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  a  proposed  dam   will   do 


more  good  than  harm,  I  shall  work  for  It. 
But.  by  the  same  token,  wherever  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  a  dam  will  do  more  harm 
than  good,  I  shall  work  against  It — with 
equal  fervor. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  wild  rivers  bill 
and  the  reasons  why  I  so  strongly  endorse  It. 
Insofar  as  Idaho  Is  concerned,  the  case  for 
the  wild  rivers  bill  Is  simply  the  case  against 
the  building  of  the  dams  which  are  projected 
for  construction  on  the  Salmon  and  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River.  These 
dams  has  been  planned,  the  sites  for  them 
have  been  designated;  their  dimensions, 
storage  capacity,  and  the  high  and  lower 
water  elevations  of  their  respective  reservoirs, 
have  been  carefully  calcvUated.  W^e  know 
how  much  electricity  they  will  generate,  for. 
apart  from  what  they  may  contribute  to 
flood  control,  these  are  single-purpose  dams, 
designed  to  produce  hydroelectric  power. 
The  dams  are  as  follows: 


ON    THE    CLEARWATER 

Penny  Cliffs:  to  be  located  4  miles  up- 
stream on  the  Middle  Fork  above  Kooskla. 
Its  reservoir  would  extend  19  miles  up  the 
Middle  Fork  to  the  Junction  of  the  Selway 
and  Lochsa,  then  29  mUes  on  up  the  Selway. 
and  20  miles  on  up  the  Lochsa.  The  height 
of  the  dam:  620  feet. 

ON   THE    SALMON 

Lower  Canyon:  to  be  located  on  the  Sal- 
mon half  a  mile  above  Its  confluence  with 
the  Snake.  The  reservoir  would  extend  up- 
stream about  70  miles  to  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Freedom  Dam.  The  height  of  the 
dam:  665  feet. 

Freedom  Dam:  this  wovild  be  about  17 
miles  downstream  from  Rlggins  and  3  miles 
above  White  Bird.  At  normal  pool  elevation, 
the  reservoir  would  extend  24  miles  up  the 
Salmon  to  a  point  7  miles  above  Rlggins. 
The  height  of  the  dam :  300  feet. 

Crevice  Dam:  to  be  located  on  the  Salmon 
about  13  miles  above  Rlggins,  Idaho.  The 
reservoir  would  extend  65  miles  up  the  Sal- 
mon, and  10  miles  up  the  South  Pork  of  the 
Salmon.  The  height  of  the  dam:  725  feet. 
These  specifications  are  the  most  author- 
itative available.  They  are  taken  from  the 
Water  Resource  Development.  Columbia 
River  Basin  Report  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  dated  June  1958. 

Under  the  law.  as  It  now  stands,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  could  license  the  con- 
struction of  any  or  all  of  these  dams,  upon 
application  of  a  private  power  company,  or 
a  combination  of  companies.  Just  as  the 
FPC  recently  Issued  a  license  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Co..  for  construction  of  the 
High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  on  the  Snake 
River. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  hydro- 
electric dams  should  be  built  wherever  ap- 
plication Is  made  to  build  them,  and  I  would 
expect  these  people  to  oppose  the  enactment 
^f  a  n7«M  ri^Toj'o  VjUl.  Certain  prl^'ate  pC'^er 
companies  (I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.  Is  not  among 
them)  may  prefer  to  see  the  damsltes  on  the 
Clearwater  and  Salmon  Rivers  left  open  for 
their  future  use.  The  same  may  be  true  for 
certain  public  power  groups. 

On  this  question,  we  must  simply  choose 
sides.  I  have  chosen  mine.  I  think  the 
wel!;ht  of  the  evidence,  in  terms  of  what 
best  serves  the  general  public  good,  over- 
whelmingly favors  saving,  unobstructed, 
these  particular  rivers  so  that  we  might  pre- 
serve and  promote  their  great  recreational 
value,  now  and  In  the  years  ahead.  If  we 
oppose  giving  these  magnificent  rivers,  which 
are  assets  of  unique  and  Incomparable  value 
to  Idaho,  statutory  protection  now,  while 
there  Is  still  time,  we  shall  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame  later,  when  time  ha*  run 
out.  It  Is  not  enough  to  say,  as  some  have 
contended,  that  we  can  settle  whether  or  not- 
to  build  the  dams  when  the  question  arlsesr 
that  Is,  when  the  application  Is  filed. 
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Gentlemen,  once  an  application  Is  filed, 
who  will  do  the  deciding?  Not  the  people  of 
Idaho;  there  will  be  no  public  referendum. 
Not  the  members  of  this  board,  for  you  lack 
the  Jurisdiction  to  decide.  Not  the  Idaho 
delegation  in  Congress,  for  we  lack  the  num- 
bers to  guarantee  the  outcome  of  any  vote. 
Not,  Indeed,  the  Congress  Itself,  for  it  has  yet 
to  wrest  Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal  Power 
Conunlsslon.  once  an  application  for  a  license 
has  been  duly  brought  before  it. 

Lets  not  fool  ourselves.  The  wild  river  bill 
is  necessary,  if  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  li- 
cense dams  within  the  system  the  legislation 
creates.  Without  the  bill,  once  an  applica- 
tion has  been  filed  to  construct  a  power  dam 
en  the  Salmon  or  Clearwater  Rivers,  the  de- 
cision will  rest  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  with  that  Commission  alone. 
You  may  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  that  way. 
I  am  not. 

Nor  am  I  Impressed  with  the  argument 
that  further  study  Is  needed  before  any  Jxidg- 
ment  can  be  reached  for  or  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  designated  parts  of  the  Salmon 
and  Clearwater  Rivers  in  a  national  wild 
rivers  systems.  What  additional  Information, 
not  now  available,  will  more  delay  furnish? 
What  facts  are  now  lacking?  For  50  years, 
we  have  been  accumulating  exhaustive  data 
on  the  whole  Columbia-Snake  River  drainage. 
We  have  the  complete  record  of  the  river  flows 
year  by  year,  of  the  salmon  runs,  the  flood 
cycles,  and  the  navigational,  irrlgatlonal,  and 
hydroelectric  potential  of  every  river  and 
tributary  in  the  Northwest. 

We  have  all  the  necessary  information  at 
hand.  The  Issue  should  not  be  dodged  on  the 
flimsy  pretext  that  more  facts  are  needed. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  we  want  to 
take  timely  action  to  give  statutory  protec- 
tion to  these  segments  of  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers,  or  whether  we  do  not. 
Placing  these  rivers  In  the  study  category  of 
the  bill,  without  any  valid  reason,  would  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  proposed  wild  river  sys- 
tem, and  leave  the  bill  a  shambles.  This  is 
why  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  rejected 
the  proposal,  when  it  was  offered  as  an 
anaendment  in  the  markup  session. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  wild  rivers  bill 
vill  cost  us  nothing.  Everything  worth  hav- 
ing has  its  price.  In  the  case  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  price  would  entail  some  loss  in 
optimum  flood  control  particularly  as  It 
might  affect  certain  downstream  areas  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  There  would  also 
be  the  loss  of  the  hydroelectric  power  poten- 
tial at  the  sites  I  have  mentioned.  Again, 
the  principal  Impact  would  be  borne  by 
Oregon  and  Washington,  since  most  of  the 
electricity  generated  at  these  dam.s  would  be 
Siphoned  off  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
more  highly  industrialized  and  more  densely 
populated  neighbor  States.  In  any  event, 
we  have  scores  of  damsltes  on  other  Idaho 
rivers  to  meet  our  future  power  needs  for 
as  many  years  ahead  as  hydroproduced  elec- 
tricity is  ever  likely  to  remain  competitive 
with  pov/er  generated  at  nuclear  plants, 
where  efficiency  of  operation  steadily  im- 
proves and  costs  continue  to  decline. 

So  the  price  we  must  pay  for  a  wild  rivers 
bill  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  onerous.  The 
benefits,  however,  loading  the  opposite  side 
of  the  scale,  are  very  important  indeed. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  the  preservation  of  the 
fishery  Itself,  a  perpetual  source  of  wealth 
and  pleeaure.  unless  we  permit  Its  destruc- 
tion, either  through  the  erection  of  high 
dams,  past  which  the  flngerllng  salmon  can- 
not successfully  maneuver,  or  through  our 
failure  to  properly  regvUate  the  capture  of 
the  parent  fish  on  their  upstream  migration 
to  the  spawning  beds  in  Idaho. 

You  have  asked  experts  to  testify  on  the 
fish  problem,  and  they  can  beet  give  you  the 
impressive  figures  ajs  to  the  value  of  this 
resource.  My  concern  is  that  appropriate  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  the  States,  acting  in  con- 


cert with  the  Federal  Government,  to  nourish 
and  protect  the  migratory  fish  run  mothered 
by  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers.  To 
this  end,  very  recently,  I  sought  and  obtained 
funds  in  the  Senate  to  commence  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  salmon  hatchery  near 
Kooskla — a  million  dollar  project. 

I  am  advised  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  that.  If  present  plans  for  such  hatch- 
eries and  other  protective  measures  are  fully 
Implemented,  the  migratory  runs  on  the 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  can  be  doubled,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  rivers  remain  free- 
flowing.  This  is  the  basic  reason  why  the 
wild  rivers  bill  has  received  such  a  positive 
endorsement  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Other  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment also  Join  In  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  Governor  Robert  E.  Smylle,  who 
urges  the  enactment  of  the  wild  rivers  bill, 
tells  us  that  he  conferred  with  the  State 
forestry  and  reclamation  agencies,  which 
Joined  with  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission in  the  preparation  of  the  Governor's 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  Tims  a  Re- 
publican State  administration  has  acted  to 
demonstrate  the  broad,  bipartisan  support 
which  the  wild  rivers  proposal  enjoys  in 
Idaho. 

No  doubt  this  has  been  occasioned,  In 
part,  by  a  realization  of  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  outdoor  recreation  to  the  economy 
of  Idaho.  Tourism — the  discovery  of  Idaho 
by  the  Nation,  hunting,  fishing,  the  confine- 
ment of  megalopoUst— this  is  the  most  dy- 
namic force  at  work  In  creating  new  Income 
for  the  people  of  our  State.  Tlie  figures  are 
startling.  Ten  years  ago,  tourism  was  a  $48 
million  annual  business  in  Idaho.  Last 
year,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Commerce  and  Devel- 
opment, tourism  accounted  for  $160  million 
in  earned  income  for  Idaho.  This  year,  the 
figure  Is  expected  to  rise  above  $175  million. 
In  two  handfuls  of  years,  tourism  has 
plunged  upward  to  become  Idaho's  third 
most  important  source  of  revenue. 

And  the  expansion  has  Just  begun.  In  the 
next  35  years,  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try will  double.  The  demand  for  outdoor 
recreption  will  triple.  The  great  majority  of 
Americans  will  be  more  affluent  and  have 
more  time  for  recreation.  Projections  indi- 
cate that  they  will  have  more  than  twice  as 
much  disposable  per  capita  income  and  paid 
vacation  time  as  in  1960.  Their  average  work 
week  will  have  decreased  from  39  hours  to  32 
hours.  Idaho's  future  as  a  vacationland  Is 
filled  with  promise. 

What  we  make  of  it  depends  upon  how 
well  we  husband  our  scenic  and  recreational 
resovirces.  It  depends,  in  short,  upon  how 
farsighted  we  are  in  insisting  upon  a  wisely 
balanced  development  of  our  natural  endow- 
ment. In  places,  where  the  terrain  permits, 
we  shall  want  to  use  unappropriated  water 
lor  licw  ♦a-c-lamatioa  i>fvj*c**;  in  other  places, 
on  rivers  already  obstructed,  we  shall  want  to 
build  new  power  dams;  but  In  still  other 
places,  in  areas  of  mountain-locked  gran- 
deur where  the  water  still  runs  fast,  pure  and 
free,  we  should  seek  to  preserve  our  finest 
untamed  streams  by  including  them  within 
a  national  wild  rivers  system. 

Nowhere  In  America  are  there  left  such 
Jewels,  among  our  remaining  wild  rivers,  as 
the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater  systems.  An 
extensive  survey  by  study  teams  substanti- 
ates that  claim.  Naturally,  these  should  be 
the  lead-off  rivers  in  the  bill.  Anyone  who 
has  come  to  know  the  pristine  mystique  of 
the  Selway,  or  the  rampaging  white  waters  of 
the  Salmon,  must  appreciate  how  supremely 
these  rivers  qualify  as  the  core  for  any  wild 
rivers  bill.  To  them,  in  the  initial  system 
established  by  the  bill,  we  add  segments  of 
the  Rogue  in  Oregon,  the  Rio  Grande  In  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Eleven  Point  in  Missouri. 

As  the  bill  is  now  drawn,  it  includes  the 
Salmon  from  the  town  of  North  Fork  down- 


stream to  Its  confluence  with  the  Snake,  and 
the  entire  Middle  Fork;  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Clearwater  from  Kooskla  upstream  to 
Lowell;  the  Lochsa  from  Lowell  to  Powell 
Ranger  Station,  and  the  Selway  from  Lowell 
upstream  to  Its  origin. 

Precaution  has  been  taken  to  fully  protect 
established  water  rights,  and  to  make  certain 
that  State  water  laws  are  not  infringed  in 
any  way.  The  Senate  Interior  Commlltee 
hammered  out  amendments  to  the  original 
language  to  make  doubly  sure  tliat  the  status 
quo  with  respect  to  water  law  remains  un- 
changed. The.se  nniendments  are  In  section 
5  of  the  bill,  and  are  spelled  out  In  the  com- 
mittee report  which  urges  enactment. 

Although  S.  1446  might  be  regarded  a.s  a 
corollary  to  the  Wilderness  Act,  it  is  very 
different  in  concept  and  application,  a 
limited  area  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
would  be  Included  In  the  system,  which 
would  be  administered  to  promote  maximum 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Unlike  the  re- 
strictions on  use  In  a  wilderness  area,  this 
bill  recognizes  and  adopts  the  multiple-use 
principle.  Timber  harvesting  and  livestock 
grazing  which  do  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  river  will 
continue  along  the  banklands.  Mining  would 
also  be  allowed,  although  claims  on  the  bank- 
lands  located  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  would  be  subject  to  rearonnble  regula- 
tion to  protect  the  river  against  pollution. 
Tlie  bill  also  contains  no  prohibition  against 
the  construction  of  needed  roads  or  bridges. 
Except  for  the  acquisition  of  scenic  case- 
ments, the  bill  confers  no  power  of  con- 
demnation of  private  property  along  the 
Salmon  or  Clearwater  Rivers.  An  amend- 
ment I  offered,  prohibits  condemnation  where 
75  percent  or  more  of  the  acreage  within  the 
wild  river  area  Is  publicly  owned.  Both  Idaho 
rivers  would  fall  In  this  category.  Tlie  bill 
docs  allow  for  condemnation  for  rcenlc  case- 
ments, where  there  may  be  needed. 

Nothing  In  the  bill  affects  the  Jurisdiction 
or  administration  authority  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Obstruction  of  wild  rivers  by  damming 
normally  accomplished  through  construction 
or  licensing  by  Federal  agencies  would  be  pro- 
hibited, except  as  expressly  authorized  by 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  several  safeguards, 
there  Is  also  the  amendment  adopted  in  the 
closing  session  of  the  Interior  Committee 
which  would  establish  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
Review  Commission  to  Inform  the  Congress 
if  changing  public  needs  dictate  that  wild 
river  status  should  be  altered.  This  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  my  colleague,  Senator 
Jordan,  and  I  supported  it. 

The  Interior  Committee,  In  Its  report  to 
the  Senate,  pointed  to  this  amendment  as 
one  which  would  allow  a  river  to  be  removed 
from  the  system,  if  a  greater  public  need  for 
another  use  should  later  develop.  However, 
even  without  the  amendment,  it  would  al- 
ways be  open  to  Congress  to  remove  rivers 
from  the  system,  should  changing  condi- 
tions make  this  desirable.  In  brief,  we  can 
place  these  segments  of  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers  within  the  protection  of 
the  bill  now,  and  still  admit  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  higher  public  need  for  turning 
them  to  some  other  use  might  conceivably 
emerge  In  the  future.  But  we  can't  have  It 
the  other  way  around.  Once  a  dam  Is  built, 
a  wild  river  Is  lost  forevermore. 

The  cause  I  plead  for  is  not  mine  alone. 
It  is  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  urged  the  enactment  of  this 
measure;  It  Is  that  of  the  foremost  con- 
servationists of  this  country;  It  is  that  of  the 
people  of  Idaho,  the  large  majority  of  whom, 
I  am  persuaded,  earnestly  favor  this  bill. 

But,  I  cannot  say,  with  conviction,  that 
the  cause  finds  much  support  on  this  board. 
Before  these  hearings  were  called,  before  any 
of  this  testimony  was  given.  I  read  In  the 
newspapers  that  an  informal  poll  had  been 
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taken  among  the  members  of  this  board  on 
the  Wild  Rivers  Bill.  The  chah-man.  George 
L  Crookham,  was  reported  to  have  disclosed 
that  six  members  of  the  board  opposed  the 
bill  one  member  favored  it,  and  one  member 
took  no  position.  Frankly,  gentlemen,  if  I 
were  accused  of  murder,  and  six  of  my  eight 
iudges  had  annovinced  to  the  press,  prior  to 
iny  trial,  that  they  believed  me  guilty,  I 
wouldn't  be  very  optimistic  about  my  chances 
of  being  acquitted   In   their  court. 

Yet.  I  have  come  here  to  bear  witness  to 
my  belief  in  your  Integrity  and  good  faith.  I 
recognize  the  Importance  which  attaches  to 
the  responsibility  you  hold.  I  trust  you  will 
act  with  broad  vision  so  that,  In  this  State, 
conservation  may  be  the  companion  of  devel- 
opment. In  the  utilization  of  our  water.  I 
hope  you  wiU  advocate  a  balanced  program. 
Where  no  one  Interest  will  dominate  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  neither  the  farmers' 
spade,  the  anglers*  hook,  nor  "Reddy-Kllo- 
watfs"  switch. 

A  few  months  ago,  Burton  J.  Rowles.  a 
writer,  movie  producer,  and  lover  of  the 
great  outdoors,  spent  some  time  on  the 
Clearwater  and  the  Salmon.  He  said  they 
only  ask  "freedom  to  flow  and  to  retain 
purity,  in  return  for  supporting  life  and 
providing  pleasure."  The  defenses  of  such  a 
river,  he  said,  "are  no  stronger  than  man's 
concern  for  Its  vitality,  expressed  In  his 
guardianship." 

To  guard  the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater. 
I  am  confident  we  shall  find  the  needed 
sentinels,  here  li:  Idaho,  and  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 
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Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alle- 
gations and  charges  laid  before  the 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
fMr.  Gray!  earlier  today,  regarding  the 
multiple  offenses  of  one  Edward  Grady 
Partin,  and  the  handling  thereof  by  the 
Justice  Depaitment,  should  give  concern 
to  all  of  us.  Siu-ely  the  matters  spread 
before  us  call  for  an  investigation  by  the 
committee  having  authority  in  such 
cases. 

Congress  enacted  the  Landnim-Grlifin 
Act  several  years  ago,  to  protect  union 
members  from  union  officials  who  misuse 
union  ftinds.  and  who  falsify  certain 
union  records.  It  is  alleged  that  more 
than  3  years  ago,  tliis  Edward  Grady 
Partin  was  duly  indicted  and  charged,  as 
an  official  in  a  local  Teamster  union, 
with  13  separate  and  distinct  embezzle- 
ments of  xmion  fimds,  and  13  separate' 
and  distinct  cases  of  falsification  of 
union  accounts,  and  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  not  prosecuted  these  cases, 
and  the  inference  is  left  that  there  is  no 
intention  so  to  do. 

An  investigation  should  develop  the 
reason  therefor,  and  this  is  particularly 
called  for  in  view  of  the  further  allega- 
tion by  the  gentleman  frc«n  Illinois  that 
two  of  the  witnesses  who  first  exposed 
the  alleged  embezzlement  were  attacked 
and  severely  beaten  in  retaliation:  that 
the  local  vmion's  books  and  records  dis- 


appeared; and  one  of  the  said  Partin's 
critics  was  killed  in  an  unusual  accident. 
Other  allegations  in  the  address  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  further  aggra- 
vate the  case,  and  are  of  such  gravity  as 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  an  investiga- 
tion.    These  include  charges  that  the 
said  Partin,  for  more  than  3  years,  has 
also  been  under  indictment  for  forgery 
and  for  kidnapping,  that  he  was  also 
under  indictments  for  first  degree  man- 
slaughter ai:id  for  leaving  the  scene  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  which  indictments 
were  dismissed.    If  it  inferred  that  such 
dismissals  were  at  the  instance  of  the 
Justice  Department,  and,  if  so,  why?    An 
investigation  would  give  the  answer  to 
this. 

Our  colleague  further  set  forth  a  long 
criminal  record  sported  by  the  said 
Partin,  including  a  conviction  for  bur- 
glary, for  which  he  was  awarded  a  15- 
year  .sentence  by  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  an  FBI  record  showing  15  ar- 
rests on  charges  including  burglary,  rob- 
bery, automobile  theft,  larceny,  theft, 
robbery  with  firearms,  and  others. 

As  I  gather  from  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman    from   Illinois,    he    feels    the 
tender  solicitude  shown  to  the  said  Partin 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  consideration  or 
bribe  to  reward  him  for  testimony  in  a 
case  concerning  one  Jimmy  Hoffa,  who 
was  Partin's  superior  in   the  Teamster 
Union.    I  certainly  have  no  brief  for  Mr. 
Hoffa.    He  ought  to  be  duly  punished  for 
the   crimes   he    may   have   committed. 
Neither  do  I  object  to  the  granting  of 
immunity  to  make  available  testimony 
which  would  otherwise  be  denied  to  the 
prosecution.    I  was  a  district  attorney  in 
the  State  couits  for  four  terms  before 
I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  used  that  pro- 
cedure on  occasion,  albeit  sparingly.    I 
never  found  it  necessary  to  grant  com- 
plete immunity  to  a  person  with  a  record 
such  as  carried  by  the  said  Partin,  nor 
did  I  find  it  necessax-y  to  sweeten  the  im- 
munity by  monetary  payments  to  the 
pei-son  or  members  of  his  family.       I 
would  doubt  the  ethics  or  propriety  of 
such. 

I  do  hope  and  tmst  the  investigation 
will  be  made  of  the  matters  of  fact  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Gray.  The  seriousness  of 
the  allegations  seemingly  demand  this 
action.  If  the  investigation  sustains  the 
Rllegations,  it  would  warrant  the  prose- 
cution of  the  said  Partin  on  the  multi- 
plicity of  offenses  for  which  he  has  been 
indicted.  Otherwise,  the  act  of  Congress 
intended  to  protect  union  members  from 
having  their  dues  money  embezzled  by 
union  officials  will  have  been  in  vain. 


Lou  Teller  served  but  two  terms  in  the 
Hoiise,  but  to  that  brief  service  he 
brought  a  truly  remarkable  background 
and  a  most  distinguished  record  of 
achievements.  Indeed,  few  men  are 
privileged  to  serve  their  community  in 
as  many  varied  and  eminent  ways  as  Dr. 
Teller  did. 

He  was  a  prominent  labor  lawTer,  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  country.  He  had 
been  a  lecturer  at  New  York  University 
Law  School  and  a  professor  of  law  at  New 
York  Law  School.  He  was  a  commit- 
tee chairman  in  both  the  American  Bar 
and  American  Arbitration  Associations. 
He  was  a  conscientious  and  respected  po- 
litical leader  in  Manhattan  and  served 
three  terms  in  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly before  coming  to  Congress.  And 
he  was  the  author  of  a  dozen  books,  in- 
cluding what  is  still  the  leading  author- 
ity on  labor-management  negotiations, 
"The  Law  Governing  Labor  Disputes  and 
Collective  Bargaining,"  first  published  in 
1940. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  with  this 
prestigious  background  he  became  one 
of  the  outstanding  freshmen  Members  of 
the  85th  Congress.  In  fact,  he  was 
credited  with  being  the  first  freshman  in 
over  100  years  to  be  appointed  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee. 

Nor  was  it  surprising  that  such  a  man, 
v.ho  had  risen  from  humble  origins  by 
the  will  of  his  own  self-determination, 
should  be  a  persistent  champion  of  legis- 
lation for  the  greater  welfare  of  tlie 
workingman.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
tribute  to  the  prescience  of  his  brilliant 
mind  that  many  of  the  programs  he  ad- 
vocated, such  as  Increased  social  secu- 
rity payments,  medicare,  suid  Federal  aid 
to  education,  have  since  been  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law. 

Lou  Teller  was  a  fine  American  and. 
had  the  fortunes  of  politics  been  kinder 
to  him,  he  would  without  doubt  have 
carved  a  memorable  and  productive 
career  in  Congress  of  v;hich  not  only  his 
constituents,  but  the  entire  Nation, 
would  have  been  justly  proud.  He  pos- 
sessed that  rare  synthesis  of  scholarly 
insight  and  practical  experience  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  great  pubUc  service.  He 
was  truly  a  man  whose  counsel  I  valued. 
And  he  was,  equally  so,  a  mah  whose 
fellowship  I  cherished  and  whose  friend- 
ship I  prized.  His  untimely  death  has 
saddened  all  of  us  who  were  so  foilunate 
to  know  him  Intimately.  To  his  widow. 
Clarice,  and  his  family,  I  extend  my 
deepest  condolences. 


Hon.  Ludwig  Teller 


"Know  Your  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
GoyenuneBt" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    TOHK 
rN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  KEOGH.   Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
4,  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  Ludwig 
Teller,  of  New  York,  passed  away. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MARY1>AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  long -needed  booklet  entitled 
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"Know  Your  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment," designed  to  help  residents  and 
visitors  alike  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  booklet,  which  is  now  available, 
has  been  compiled  from  a  recent  news- 
paper series  coauthored  by  Calvin  W. 
Rolark,  editor  and  publisher  of  "The 
Washington  Informer"  and  Truman  J. 
Keesey.  public  information  officer  of  the 
District  government. 

It  includes  pictures  of  District  of 
Columbia  government  oflHcials,  a  detailed 
list  of  public  library  branches  and  their 
locations,  as  well  as  fire  and  police  sta- 
tions and  their  locations. 

I  am  siu-e  that  citizens  and  govern- 
ment officials  alike  will  find  it  an  in- 
formative and  useful  guide  to  District  of 
Columbia  government. 


October  22,  1965 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  that  next  month,  Life  magazine 
plans  an  article  about  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  today's  world,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post.  My  wife 
and  I  have  been  privileged  to  count 
Marjorie  Post  as  a  friend,  and  we  well 
know  the  care  and  sensitivity  which  she 
has  brought  to  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
ests and  activities  throughout  her  life. 

Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  Is  quietly 
known  to  many  people  for  many  differ- 
ent accomplishments  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  world.  As  a  woman  of  sub- 
stantial means,  she  has  worked  to  apply 
her  resources  in  ways  that  might  benefit 
this  generation  and  those  that  follow  It. 
In  this  regard,  I  think  it  important  to 
note  that  the  thought  which  is  said  to 
have  guided  her  in  the  use  of  her  means 
is  that  of  her  father:  "Do  good  with  it." 

In  addition  to  the  attention  and  the 
assistance  she  haf  jlven  to  education  and 

to  institutions  of  learning,  Mrs.  Post  has 
also  given  of  herself  and  her  substance 
to  the  arts  and  to  their  encouragement. 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  Mrs.  Post 
resides  much  of  the  year,  she  has  worked 
to  provide  new  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  youth  of  the  city:  and 
among  her  many  endeavors  in  Washing- 
ton, she  has  had  special  concern  for  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Na- 
tional Ballet,  and  from  the  outset,  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  later  named 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

Though  widely  known  for  her  warmth 
and  charm,  as  well  as  for  her  taste  and 
hospitality,  Mrs.  Post  has  never  allowed 
the  numerous  benefactions  and  philan- 
thropies for  which  she  has  been  respon- 
sible to  be  made  public.  The  list  of 
citations  she  has  received  is  indeed 
lengthy,  and  It  covers  works  which  range 
over  several   continents.     These   works 


span  a  half  centui-y  of  service  to  man- 
kind, and  they  have  encompassed  diverse 
needs  such  as  those  growing  out  of  the 
wars  of  this  century;  those  which  re- 
sulted fix>m  the  depression  of  a  genera- 
tion ago;  and  those  which  have  accom- 
panied the  new  expansion  of  the  arts  in 
recent  years. 

I  understand  that  the  forthcoming 
issue  of  Life  magazine,  in  which  many 
of  the  possessions  and  items  collected  by 
Mrs.  Post  will  be  discussed,  will  also  give 
attention  to  the  homes  she  maintains. 
In  that  connection,  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  people  know  that  though  she  has 
three  homes,  she  has  made  provision  for 
the  24  acres  of  her  Washington  residence 
to  go  eventually  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, already  the  recipient  of  many 
treasures  from  her  collections,  and  she 
has  arranged  for  her  mountain  place  in 
the  Adirondacks  eventually  to  be  per- 
manently available  for  the  use  of  the 
C.  W.  Post  College,  named  in  honor  of 
her  father  and  located  in  New  York. 

In  like  manner,  she  has  been  working 
to  insure  that  her  Mar-A-Lago  estate 
near  Palm  Beach  will  go  to  the  State  of 
Plorlda  as  a  gift  for  use  by  the  public. 
In  appreciation,  Mrs.  Post  was  recog- 
nized last  summer  by  the  State  of  Florida 
for  her  efforts  and  for  her  generosity, 
and  a  public  ceremony  was  held  in  the 
State  capital  of  Tallahassee. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  Senator  Holland  and 
Senator  Smathers,  join  me  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  made  by 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  over  a  long 
and  full  life.  Their  State  has  honored 
a  woman  who  has  served  the  Nation,  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  place  a  list- 
ing of  citations  and  decorations  and  or- 
ganizations reflecting  the  good  works 
for  which  she  has  been  responsible  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  also  place  the  letter  which  Senator 
Smathers  wrote  me  with  his  high  regard 
for  Mrs.  Post,  and  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  this  listing,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  today  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  know  that  Senator 
Holland  has  a  personal  statement  which 
he  wants  to  make,  and  I  will  yield  to  him 
for  it. 

The  material  follows: 

CTTATIONS 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  life 
member.  1923. 

Award  of  Merit  for  "Plgxorehead  Design," 
Yacht  Sea  Cloud,  1932  (Italy) . 

U.S.  Navy  for  use  of  Sea  Cloud  World  War 
II.  awarded  1948. 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Award  for  sponsorship  of  "Music  for  Young 
America,"  presentation.  Providence,  R.I., 
1956. 

Washington  Board  of  Trade  Award  for 
Music  in  Nation's  Capital,  1957. 

South  Plains  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  appreciation  for  gift  of  Scout 
camp  near  Post.  Tex..  1957. 

The  people  of  Oarza  County.  Tex.,  Golden 
Jubilee  Award,  1957. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  certificate 
of  appreciation,  1957. 

District  of  Colimibla  Education  Associa- 
tion, for  notable  services  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, 1958. 

American  National  Red  Cross  for  services 
fund  campaign,  1960. 


National  Society.  Children  American  Revo- 
lution, for  practical  realism.  I960. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  volunteer 
service  certificate  for  staff  assistance  Palm 
Beach  County  Chapter.  Issued  Washineton 
DC.  1942.  ^        • 

C.    W.    Post    College.    Long    Island.    NY 
patroness  and  benefactress,  1960. 

Golden  Anniversary  Award.  National  Cap. 
Ital  Area  Council  and  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
1960. 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  Philan- 
tliropic  Achievement,  1958. 

Variety  Club,  Tent  No.  1,  for  Interest  In 
seven  lively  arts.  Pittsburgh,  1961. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  In  apprecia- 
tion of  volunteer  service,  1962. 

Life  member.  Greater  Southeast  Com- 
munity Hospital  Foundation.  1962. 

Trustees  of  Washington  Ballet  Guild 
American  Ballet  Theater.  1962. 

Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Napoleon-Marie  Louise  necklace 
1962. 

American  National  Red  Cross  In  apprecia- 
tion for  volunteer  services  In  World  War  I. 
presented  Washington.  DC.  1963. 

Metropolitan  Police  Boys  Club,  member  of 
the  year,  1963. 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  cita- 
tion award  for  contribution  to  musical  cul- 
tural, and  artistic  life.  Pittsburgh  conven- 
tlon.  April  1963. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  behalf  of  live  music 
and  musicians.  April  1963. 

Brotherhood  Award.  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  1963. 

Friends  of  American  University  Award 
patron  1963-64. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  District  of 
Columbia  chapter,  for  loyalty  and  devotion. 
1964. 

Honorary  Fellow.  Smithsonian  Institution. 
1964. 

Honor  list.  National  Society  of  Interior  De- 
signers, for  distinguished  design  (interna- 
tional award).  May  1965. 

Honorary  citizen  of  Florida,  resolution 
passed  by  Florida  State  Legislature,  June 
1965. 

PHtLANTHROPIES 

Equipped  No.  8  base  hospital  (2,000)  beds 
Savenay.  France.  World  War  I. 

Maintained  food  kitchens  in  the  slums  of 
New  York,  operated  by  Salvation  Army,  1929- 
35. 

Vice  chairman,  emergency  unemployment 
drive.  New  York  City.  1929-35. 

Honorary  chairman.  Parcels  for  Belgian 
Prisoners  and  Parcels  for  Belgium.   1940-44. 

Benefactress,  District  of  (Columbia  chapter. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  buUdlng  fund,  Au- 
gust 1955,  etc. 

SponsorshlD  of  "Music  for  Young  Amer- 
ica." since  1956. 

Copartlclpant  with  Post  Division.  General 
Foods  Corp.,  et  al..  in  building  C.  W.  Post 
athletic  field.  Battle  Creek,  1961. 

Benefactress,  Merriweather  Post  Boy  Scout 
campsite,  Woodrow  Wilson  Reservation, 
Lor  ton,   Va. 

Benefactress,  C.  W.  Poet  College.  Long  Is- 
land  University. 

Private  and  personal  educational  and  as- 
sistance funds. 

DECORATIONS    BY    FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS 

Cross  of  Honor,  Order  of  Adolph  de  Nassau, 
Luxemburg,  November  27.  1939. 

Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  Belgium, 
November  29.   1939. 

Commander  of  the  Order  of  Juan  Puablo 
Duarte.  Dominican  Republic.  February  1946. 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown,  Belgium. 
June  28.  1947. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Prance, 
AprU  7,  1957. 

Chevalier,  Order  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
BrazU,  December  12,  1958. 
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VB.  Sknati, 

COMMriTEE  ON  FiNANCB, 

OctoberlZ,  1965. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Coopeb, 
U.S-  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Cooper:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  Ufe  magazine  Intends  to 
honor  Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather  Poet,  a 
distinguished  American  and  an  honorary 
citizen  of  my  home  State  of  Florida,  In  a 
forthcoming  edition. 

I  believe  such  an  article  would  be  partic- 
ularly appropriate  because  Mrs.  Post  has, 
through  her  philanthropies  and  other  civic 
endeavors,  made  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  building  a  better  life  in  America  and 
many  nations  around  the  world. 

When  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida last  June  passed  a  resolution  naming  Mrs. 
Post  an  honorary  citizen  of  Florida,  they 
expressed  gratitude  for  Mrs.  Post's  offer  to 
donate  her  estate,  Mar-A-Lago.  to  Florida. 

But  the  legislature  also  paid  homage  to  a 
lady  whose  citations  number  a  total  of  30. 
who  has  used  her  personal  resources  to  as- 
sist worthwhile  projects  of  lasting  value. 
Music,  art,  history,  youth  groups  and 
humanltarlaii  assistance  projects  have  bene- 
fited because  of  Mrs.  Post's  interest. 

She  has  been  decorated  by  no  less  than 
six  foreign  governments.  Her  philanthropies 
have  ranged  from  equipping  a  2,000-bed 
overseas  hospital  durUig  World  War  I  to 
providing  food  kitchens  In  New  York  City 
during  the  depression  days.  During  World 
War  11.  she  was  a  leading  benefactor  of 
beleaguered  Belgium. 

Domestically,  Mrs.  Post's  assistance  has 
helpyed  the  scouting  movement,  the  Red 
Cross,  music  and  the  arts. 

Because  I  believe  Mrs.  Post  has  made  con- 
tributions to  society  which  have  often  gone 
unheralded.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing to  yovu:  attention  a  list  of  the  citations 
which  she  has  received,  the  decorations 
awarded  her  by  foreign  governments  and 
the  phUanthroples  in  which  she  has  engaged. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  record  of  public  service  which  Mrs.  Post 
haa  achieved  Is  Indeed  a  most  noteworthy 

one. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  A.  Smathers. 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  cost  of  the  new  admlnletratlon  pro- 
gram has  received  little  mention.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  appropriations  for  this 
session  wUl  reach  some  $118  billion— about 
$12  blUlon  more  than  last  year's  total,  and 
this  Is  only  the  beginning.  No  one  has  any 
Idea  as  to  the  eventual  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams as  they  expand  and  multiply  In  futin-e 
years.  And  there  have  been  reports  that  the 
President  has  a  task  force  hard  at  work  pre- 
paring more  new  and  expensive  programs  to 
present  to  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  opposed  much  of  this  legislation  becaiise 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  met  by  constructive  and  progres- 
sive plograms  planned  and  carried  forward 
at  the  State  and  local  level  with  Federal  sub- 
sidy and  control  held  to  a  mlnlmvmi.  Other 
needs  can  be  met  through  the  Uidependent 
action  of  churches,  foundations  and  private 
citizens.  There  are  new  and  pressing  prob- 
lems we  face  as  a  Nation  because  of  social 
and  economic  changes  coupled  with  our  con- 
stantly expanding  population,  but  we  can 
meet  this  challenge  and  solve  these  problems 
without  substituting  our  American  constitu- 
tional system  of  government  for  a  "welfare 
state"  presided  over  by  a  vast.  aU-powerful 
bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

There  follows  my  first  axmual  report  to 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama. 
May  I  send  with  It  my  gratitude  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  your  Congressman.  Rest  as- 
sured that  inasmuch  as  In  me  Is,  I  shall 
continue  to  do  my  best  for  you  and  for 
our  country. 

Sincerely. 

John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


Report  on  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  my  report  to  my 
constituency  upon  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  report  follows : 

Dear  Friend  and  Fellow  American:  The 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  now 
passed  Into  history.  The  record  made  by  this 
Congress  during  10  short  months  will  have 
the  most  far-reaching  effect,  ultimately 
touching  the  life  of  every  American,  of  any 
Congress  since  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
It  was  a  Congress  which  turned  out  more 
legislation  than  any  in  the  last  30  years.  In 
response  to  administration  demands — and  In 
such  volxune  that  much  of  it  will  need  thor- 
ough congressional  review  and  revision. 


Legislation 
Medicare:  The  first  year's  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  estimated  at  about  $3.5  billion  to  be 
paid  by  Increased  payroll  taxes.  Also  ap- 
proved: an  Increase  In  social  security  an- 
nuities. Medicare  and  other  social  secu- 
rity payments  will  take  from  the  salary  of 
a  wage  earner,  based  upon  a  $6,600  Income. 
a  yearly  slice  of  $277.20  as  compared  with 
$198  previously.  By  1987  medicare  cost  to 
the  wage  earner  will  have  Increased  by  100 
percent.  Many  of  us  felt  there  were  other, 
better  ways  to  meet  this  need  and  solve  this 
problem. 

Education:  For  the  first  time  in  history. 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  authorize  funds 
for  general  use  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Under  this  law  approximately  95 
percent  of  the  Nation's  counties.  Including 
some  of  the  wealthiest,  can  receive  grants  to 
assist  in  the  edxicatlon  of  children  from 
low-income  famUles.  The  first  year's  cost — 
$1.3  billion.  Projected  5-year  cost — $6.5  bil- 
lion. The  higher  education  program  was 
also  renewed  and  revised  with  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $643  million  a  year  for  the  next 
4  years.  This  also  Includes  a  provision  for 
a  National  Federal  Teacher  Corps,  members 
to  be  recruited,  trained,  and  fully  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  expanded. 

Appalachla  and  antlpoverty:  The  admin- 
istration's antlpoverty  program  was  ex- 
panded with  passage  of  the  Appalachla  pro- 
gram which  provided  $1.1  billion  to  be  used 
In  12  "Appalachla"  States.  The  Congress 
also  set  up  an  omnibus  regional  development 
program  to  Include  areas  designated  as  "eco- 
nomically distressed"  with  an  additional  $3.3 
billion  to  be  expended  over  a  5-year  period, 
the  program  to  be  handled  by  an  expended 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  The 
antlpoverty  program  (OEO)  also  included 
authorization  for  an  additional  $1.8  billion. 
In  spite  of  the  report  that  1  In  every  19  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity makes  over  $19,000  a  year. 

Department   of   housing   and   urban   de- 
velopment: This  new  Cabinet  level  depart- 


ment will  deal  with  the  problems  of  cities 
which  will  have  an  estimated  increase  of  100 
percent  In  the  next  35  years.  During  the 
House  debate,  predictions  were  made  that 
the  new  department  wlU  grow  more  quickly 
than  the  cities.  It  begins  with  13.000  em- 
ployees and  an  annual  budget  of  $4  billion. 
Housing:  The  omnibus  housing  bill  In- 
cludes authorization  for  an  additional  60,000 
units  a  year  for  several  years  for  low-rent 
public  housing,  and  additional  housing  for 
the  elderly,  college  students,  and  others.  The 
cost  for  new  and  expanded  housing  pro- 
grams— $7.8  billion.  The  public  housing  bill 
Included  the  controversial  $150  million  rent 
subsidy  plan  submitted  by  the  President. 
The  Congress  later  declined  to  appropriate 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Money  change:  This  legislation  removes 
the  sliver  content  from  quarters  and  dimes, 
and  reduces  the  sliver  In  half  dollars  to  40 
percent.  All  of  these  coins  previously  con- 
tained 90  percent  sliver.  By  Christmastime, 
the  new  "token"  coins  are  scheduled  to  be 
in  circulation,  and  the  proverbial  adage  "not 
worth  a  red  cent  or  a  plug  nickel"  can  be 
extended  to  our  quarters  and  dimes. 

Veterans:  An  Increase  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  our  veterans  was 
passed,  with  my  support,  as  well  as  several 
other  measxxres  extending  veterans  benefits. 
Excise  tax  reduction:  Reduction  of  excise 
taxes  Imposed  as  a  wartime  measure  20  years 
ago  during  World  War  H— long  overdue — was 
voted  to  total  about  $4.8  billion  by  1966  and 
Included  Items  ranging  from  telephone  serv- 
ice to  refrigerators. 

Section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  Act:  Repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  act  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  narrow  margin.  Passage  was 
blocked  In  the  Senate.  This  bill,  if  passed, 
would  have  outlawed  State  rlght-to-work 
laws  such  as  the  current  Alabama  State  law. 
Voting  rights:  This  measure  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  and  far-reaching  en- 
acted during  this  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. In  its  final  form,  it  set  up  a  double 
standard  of  Federal  law  plus  curtailing  the 
right  of  the  States,  Including  our  own  State 
of  Alabama,  to  set  the  standards  for  eligi- 
bility under  which  qualification  of  voters 
would  be  established. 

other  legislation  Included  highway  beau- 
tlflcation;  a  liberalization  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws;  and  raising  the  debt  limit  to  $328 
billion.  The  clean  elections  amendment  was 
approved,  making  vote  buying  In  Federal 
elections  a  Federal  offense.  Annuity  In- 
creases were  approved  for  Federal  retirees, 
and  pay  Increases  were  approved  for  Federal 
employees  (Congressmen  excluded).  A  pay 
Increase  was  voted  for  members  of  t*ie  armed 
services,  and  funds  were  appropriated  for 
the  conduct  of  the  military  action  In  Viet- 
nam. New  library  funds  were  authorized. 
By  the  end  of  the  session,  a  total  of  769  bills 
and  360  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
House,  of  which  444  bills  were  enacted  Into 
law.  The  total  number  of  measures  Intro- 
duced was  16,882. 


committee  on  post  office  and  civil  service 
As  a  member  of  the  ComnUttee  on  Post 
Omce  and  Civil  Service,  I  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower;  Retire- 
ment. Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits;  and 
Census  and  Statistics,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  effective  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  dependent  on  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion and  performance  of  Federal  employees. 
My  committee  has  continuing  responsibil- 
ity to  evaluate  this  work,  and  to  take  leg- 
islative action  whenever  necessary  to  assure 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  <^>era- 
tlon  of  all  Government  departmente. 

The  conxmlttee  Is  also  responsible  for  leg- 
islation which  regulates  the  opts'atlon  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau. 
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During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 579  bills  were  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee. Twenty-nine  have  been  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Hoxise.  Of  these.  25  have  thus 
far  been  passed  by  the  House  and  9  have 
become  law. 

Of  the  major  reports  printed  as  official 
reports  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  all 
five  were  developed  by  subcommittees  of 
which  I  am  a  member:  three  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  two  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Statistics. 

H.R.  980,  one  of  the  bills  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  a  bill  which  I  vigorously 
supported.  Is  aimed  at  curbing  the  transport 
of  obscence  llteratoire  through  the  U.S.  mails. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

COMMITTEE    ON    UN-AMERIC.^N    ACTIVmES 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  I  have  participated 
In  hearings  of  the  committee  including  the 
continuation  of  the  Cuba  travel  hearing  from 
the  88th  Congress.  Dtirlng  the  most  recent 
hearings  Juanlta  Castro,  sister  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, appeared  along  with  other  witnesses. 

Investigations  of  the  committee  are  con- 
tinuing in  areas  where  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  Comn^unist  in- 
filtration, and  I  have  attended  extensive 
closed  and  executive  bearings  concerning 
subversive  activities  in  our  country  which 
are  receiving  committee  attention.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  currently 
in  progress. 

Ijeglslatively.  the  committee  has  reported 
out  of  committee  a  bill  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Freedom  Academy,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  and  the  bill  Is  currently 
pending  before  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
and  is  expected  to  come  before  the  House 
for  consideration  early  next  year. 

This  committee  is  the  congressional  guard- 
ian of  our  internal  security.  Rest  assured 
that  we  shall  not  be  deterred  from  our  con- 
tinued svirvelllance  of  Communist  subver- 
sion as  long  as  our  Nation's  security  and  the 
world's  freedom  are  threatened  by  this 
tjTanny. 

IN    CLOSING 

The  President's  own  Senate  leader,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  recently  admitted.  "It  is 
hardly  possible  to  set  in  legislative  motion 
so  many  new  Federal  approaches  to  the  Na- 
tions  problems,  as  we  have  done  in  recent 
years,  without  leaving  a  number  of  gaps  and 
any  number  of  rough  edges,  overextensions, 
and  overlaps." 

This  sums  up  surprisingly  well  my  own 
reaction  to  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  ne:w  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  that  noble  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Clarence  Brown,  has  taken  from  us  yet 
another  of  those  great  veterans  whose 
loss  we  have  felt  so  keenly  these  past  few 
years.  His  death  particularly  seemed  to 
echo  the  end  of  an  age — an  age  when 
the  simple  virtues  and  native  conunon- 
sense  of  Main  Street  America  were  the 
guideposts  of  the  Nation.  Clarence 
Brown  called  to  mind  a  way  of  life  we 


shall  always  fondly  remember,  though  it 
be  gone  forever. 

My  differences  with  Clarence  Brown 
on  legislative  matters  never  tarnished  my 
abiding  respect  for  him.  He  was  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  proud  to  be 
a  Republican,  proud  to  be  a  conservative, 
and  he  symbolized  the  finest  traditions 
and  highest  ideals  of  all  three.  His  loy- 
alty to  the  principles  he  held  so  deeply 
made  him  formidable  in  debate,  perse- 
verant  in  the  face  of  adversity,  steadfast 
without  pretense.  Yet  he  was  not  less 
constructive  for  the  tenacity  of  his  con- 
victions; his  sponsorship  of,  and  service 
on,  the  pioneering  Hoover  Commissions 
amply  demonstrated  his  responsiveness 
to  the  continual  challenge  of  new 
problems. 

Above  all.  his  service  here  was  one  of 
complete  dedication,  for  he  viewed  such 
service,  not  as  a  stepping  stone  for  other 
aspirations,  but  as  a  career  of  the  great- 
est honor.  Like  Sam  Rayburn,  Clarence 
Brown  proudly  believed  election  to  the 
House  to  be,  in  the  late  Speaker's  words, 
"high  enough  for  any  man's  ambition." 
Indeed,  Clarence  Brown  exemplified  ths 
truly  professional  type  of  Represent- 
ative— the  one  who  keeps  the  legislative 
process  functioning,  day  in  and  day  out, 
and  thereby  keeps  democracy  vibrant  at 
its  most  fundamental  core. 

The  great  esteem  I  held  for  Clarence 
Brown  is  the  measure  of  my  deep  sorrow 
at  his  passing  and  the  wellspring  of  the 
heartfelt  compassion  I  extend  to  his 
grieving  family. 


Increased  Dental  Insurance 
Programs  Urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Increased 
dental  insurance  provided  by  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  through  pro- 
fessional associations  demands  immedi- 
ate consideration  and  action.  The  den- 
tists and  their  associations  have  made 
commendable  progress  on  their  own  and 
w^ith  insurance  companies,  and  yet  I 
warn  that  they  and  their  associations 
should  learn  from  medicare  and  prepare 
a  comprehensive  program  which  covers 
our  Nation  and  is  available  to  individuals 
and  families  in  their  own  communities 
and  States.  This  is  far  preferable  and 
more  effective  than  just  another  expen- 
sive Federal  program.  The  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  could  best  handle 
this,  and  I  urge  the  dentists  to  move 
promptly  during  the  next  2  months  in 
advancing  comprehensive  dental  pro- 
grams. 

The  dental  Insurance  programs  that  I 
have  in  mind  could  be  handled  directly 
by  the  American  Dental  Association, 
tied  into  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
individual  and  groups  of  insurance  com- 
panies, or  some  new  method.  I  also 
would  like  to  mention  and  praise  the 


role  ceilain  unions  have  played  in  ad- 
vancing dental  insurance  for  their  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  For  example, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters have  inaugurated  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides coverage  for  eligible  recipients  on 
an  indemnity  basis,  with  the  patient  to 
pay  personally  to  his  dentist  all  charges 
above  those  specified  in  a  table  of  allow- 
ance within  the  policy.  Also,  each  mem- 
ber in  the  plan  will  have  freedom  of 
choice  in  selecting  his  dentist,  and  no 
dentist  will  be  asked  to  sign  any  partic- 
ular agreements  or  contracts. 

It  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
American  Dental  Association  to  hold 
meetings  in  all  50  States  before  Janu- 
aiy,  as  well  as  regional  meetings  for  the 
Northeast,  Midwest.  South,  and  Western 
areas,  so  that  the  best  thinking  of  the 
dental  profession  and  their  associates 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  prob- 
lems. I  favor  at  the  beginning  varied 
approaches  in  different  parts  of  our 
counti-y  and  in  individual  States,  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  areas.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  laboratory  system. 
We  will  get  new  good  ideas  in  some 
places  and  be  able  to  drop  ideas  that  do 
not  work  in  others.  Through  trying  out 
a  variety  of  approaches  in  the  market- 
place, we  should  be  able  to  come  up  with 
national  program  alternatives  that  have 
been  tested  in  the  field.  Generally  I  am 
pleased  with  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done  on  this  problem  and  I  hope  for  a 
major  constructive  breakthrough,  based 
on  scholarship  and  practical  approaches 
of  meeting  the  dental  care  needs  of 
American  families.  We  must  mak« 
progress  promptly  in  developing  a  sound 
dental  care  insurance  program  and  un- 
less this  is  done  professionally  there  will 
be  a  vacuum  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  try  to  fill.  In  this  effort  I  wel- 
come ideas  from  all  sources  as  to  the 
best  way  to  sei-ve  these  needs. 
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Annual   Report  of   Senator   Joseph 
D.  Tydings  for  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  now 
complete,  it  is  appropriate  that  I  report 
to  the  people  of  Maryland  upon  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  Congress  and  of 
my  role  in  helping  to  write  that  record. 

I.  THE  OVERALL  RECORD 

This  has  been  rightly  called  the  fab- 
ulous 89th  Congress.  We  have  enacted 
more  significant  legislation  in  more  fields 
than  any  other  Congress  in  memory,  pos- 
sibly than  any  Congress  in  history. 

Much  of  this  legislation  had  been  on 
the  drawing  twards  for  years.  Most  of  it 
was  first  proposed  by  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Harry  Ti-uman,  or  John  Kennedy.  But 
this  Congress,  under  the  skillful  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  deserves  the 


credit  for  enacting  these  much  discussed 
and  long-overdue  measures  into  law. 

As  a  Member  of  this  Congress  I  was 
proud  to  support,  with  my  vote  and  my 
voice,  pioneering  legislation  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  recognizes  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  improving  the  quaUty 
of  education  which  our  children  receive. 
The  act  provides  large  scale  Federal  aid 
to  schools  with  a  high  percentage  of 
children  from  low-income  families. 
Maryland  will  receive  up  to  $18.8  million. 
This  will  do  much  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  of  our  chil- 

Higher  education:  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  provides  significant  new  pro- 
grams to  aid  colleges  and  college  stu- 
dents- Federal  scholarships  and  guar- 
anteed loans  for  needy  college  and  grad- 
uate students,  aid  to  struggling  small  col- 
leges, and  grants  for  college  libraries  and 
training.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
authorizes  a  Teachers'  Corps  whose  vol- 
unteer members  would  augment  school 
programs  in  slums  and  other  impover- 
ished areas.  The  President  has  promised 
to  request  funds  for  this  program  early 

next  year.  ••„„.», 

Health:  The  medicare  provisions  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
mark  a  new  departure  in  American 
society.  From  now  on,  working  people 
will  contribute  to  an  insurance  fund  that 
will  enable  them  to  meet  health  care 
needs  In  their  later  years.  ^The  yoke  of 
staggering  medical  bills  will  thus  be  lifted 
Som  the  backs  of  the  elderly  and  their 

^^Equalopportunity:  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  a  far-reaching  step  on  the 
road  to  full  equality  for  all  Americans, 
under  its  provisions  some  183.000  Negro 
citizens  in  5  Southern  States  have  al- 
ready been  registered  to  vote  for  the  hist 

time.  X    „    Tjfl 

immigration:  The  Immigration  Re- 
form Act  eliminates  the  undemocratic 
national  origins  quotas  and  regulates 
future  immigration  on  the  basis  of  family 
need  and  an  individual's  ability  to  make 
a  contribution  to  our  society,  rather  than 
color  or  ancestry. 

Housing:  The  housing  amendments  of 
1965  significantly  strengthen  existing 
programs  to  build  houses  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families  and  for  tne 
elderly  and  to  assist  urban  renewal.  The 
legislation  also  authorizes  new  programs 
to  construct  neighborhood  centers  and 
to  beautify  city  parks  and  streets.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  pioneered  with  a 
bold  program  of  rent  supplements,  which, 
when  funded,  should  dramatically  in- 
crease the  housing  opportunities  open  to 
the  very  poor. 

Water  and  air  pollution:  The  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  establishes  Federal 
water  quality  standards  and  provides  in- 
creased financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  sewage  facilities. 
The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  will  es- 
tablish minimum  Federal  standards  for 
exhaust  fumes  emitted  by  new  auto- 
mobiles. 

Tax  reform:  The  elimination  of  most 
Federal  excise  taxes  will  help  to  keep  the 


economy  functioning  at  its  present  high 
level,  in  addition  to  removing  these  bur- 
densome and  annoying  taxes. 

Maryland.  Assateague  and  Appalachia: 
The  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore will  preserve  the  only  stretch  of 
virgin  seashore  between  Cape  Hatteras 
and  Cape  Cod  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans.  Maryland  will  undoubtedly 
receive  significant  economic  benefits 
from  increased  tourism  which  the  Assa- 
teague Seashore  will  generate. 

Garrett.  Allegany,  and  Washington 
Counties  in  western  Maryland  will  all 
be  receiving  funds  under  the  Appalachia 
bill,  the  first  Great  Society  measure 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress.  The  legis- 
lation will  finance  a  substantial  road 
construction  program,  plus  construction 
of  health  facilities,  vocational  schools, 
and  land  improvement. 

The  foregoing  are  just  the  highlights. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  enacted  signifi- 
cant new  legislation  to  promote  regional 
economic  planning  and  development,  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  humanities  and 
to  submit  for  ratification  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  disabled  President. 

Other  measures  extended  and  revised 
the  manpower  training  and  antipoverty 
laws;  encouraged  regional  medical  cen- 
ters for  research  and  treatment  bene- 
fiting victims  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke;  raised  social  security  bene- 
fits, established  a  program  to  clean  up 
the  appearance  of  Federal-aid  highways 
by  screening  junkyards,  controlling 
placement  of  billboards  and  landscaping 
roads;  removed  silver  from  coins  and  gold 
backing  from  Federal  Resei-ve  deposits; 
combated  the  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit; expanded  controls  over  sales  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs;  required 
a  health  warning  on  cigarette  packages; 
and  created  an  interurban  rapid  transit 
system  from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 


n.  coMMrrTEE  assignments 


Of  course,  no  Senator,  least  of  all  a 
freshman,  could  play  a  leading  role  in 
shaping  all  or  any  significant  portion  of 
this  legislative  program.  The  Senate 
operates  through  its  committee  system. 
The  most  significant  work  is  done  in  com- 
mittees. It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  to  be 
assigned  to  three  important  committees. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  prestigious  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate.  More  legislation  is 
assigned  to  it  than  to  any  other  com- 
mittee. 

The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  is  responsible  for  review  of 
our  multibillion  dollar  space  program  and 
for  charting  our  space  objectives  after  we 
reach  the  moon.  Maryland  is  an  im- 
portant center  for  space  research  and 
development. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
presents  opportunities  to  implement 
model  programs  in  almost  all  fields  of 
interest  to  urban  communities.  The 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  is  of  direct  concern  to  the 
nearly  one  million  Marylanders  who  live 
in  the  Greater  Washington  area. 

It  was  primarily  through  these  com- 
mittee assignments  that  I  was  able  to 


play  some  role  in  shaping  legislation  of 
concern  to  Maryland  and  to  the  Nation. 

in.    EEAPPOBTIONMENT 

I  was  fortunate — some  call  it  begin- 
ner's luck — in  having  an  opportunity 
during  my  first  term  to  play  a  major 
leadership  role  on  a  national  issue  of 
great  importance.  This  opportunity 
arose  because  of  my  assignment  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee, which  had  for  consideration  the  con- 
troversial reapportionment  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dirksen,  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois,  and  37  other  Senators. 

I  found  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
hearings  I  was  the  only  member  of  the 
subcommittee  who  fully  supported  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision. At  the  outset  I  presented  a  state- 
ment in  which  I  analyzed  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment.  Shortly 
thereafter  I  met  with  Senators  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  Proxmire, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  led  the 
successful  fight  against  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  reapportionment  efforts  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  88ih  Congress. 

The  three  of  us  developed  a  strategy  to 
fight  the  Dirksen  amendment.  This 
strategy  included : 

First.  Taking  every  reasonable  and 
legitimate  opportunity  to  insure  full  and 
complete  hearings  and  to  stimulate  in- 
terested Senators,  mayors,  law  profes- 
sors, and  citizens  to  present  testimony  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Second.  A  major  address  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  to  be 
widely  distributed  and  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal vehicle  of  public  education  on  the 
issue.  I  was  chosen  to  make  this  speech. 
It  was  well  received  and  I  have  been  told 
that  it  was  a  vital  ingredient  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Third.  Meetings  with  columnists  and 
i-eporters  and  with  the  leadership  of  in- 
terested groups  and  organizations,  par- 
ticularly labor,  civil  rights.  reUgious  and 
civic  organizations.  These  groups  mo- 
bilized for  an  extraordinarily  effective  job 
of  public  education  and  political  per- 
suasion. 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings.  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  Senator  Proxmire,  and  I 
found    somewhat  to  our  surprise,  that 
our  efforts  had  been  surprisingly  effec- 
tive.    The  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
we  had  originally  expected  to  report  the 
Dirksen   amendment  by   a   comfortable 
majority,  was  now  split  8  to  8,  and  would 
not  report  the  amendment.     We   also 
found  that  there  were  more  than  enough 
Senators  now  opposed  to  the  amendment 
to  assure  its  defeat  on  the  Senate  floor. 
When  Senator  Dirksen  bypassed  the 
Judiciary  Committee   and  brought  his 
amendment  to  the  floor,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  routine  bill,  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  several  days  of  debate.    Dur- 
ing this  time  we  checked  and  double- 
checked  the  Ust  of  Senators  who  had 
told  us  they  opposed  the  amendment  to 
be  certain  that  their  opposition  was  nrm. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  we  were  ready 

to  vote. 

The  result — 39  Senators  opposed — was 
5  more  votes  than  the  one-third  needed 
to  block  a  constitutional  amendment. 
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Since  the  vote  on  the  original  Dirksen 
amendment  last  August,  Senator  Dirk- 
sen has  introduced  a  new  and  revised 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  same  basic 
purpose.  In  concert  with  Senators 
Douglas  and  Proxmire,  I  have  spoken 
out  against  the  new  amendment  and 
have  begun  to  take  steps  to  insure  its 
defeat  next  year. 

rV.    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

In  this  area,  too,  my  membership  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  enabled  me  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  shaping  a  major 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  voting  rights  bill  came  to  the  Con- 
gress a  few  days  after  the  President's 
dramatic  speech  calling  for  voting  rights 
legislation.  The  bill  was,  of  necessity, 
hastily  drawn. 

During  the  healings,  it  became  appar- 
ent to  me  and  to  several  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  signifi- 
cant improvements  were  possible.  Those 
of  us  on  the  committee  who  supported 
voting  rights  legislation  caucused  on  an 
almost  daily  basis,  and  gradually  reached 
consensus  among  ourselves  on  the 
amendments  we  would  collectively  sup- 
port. Among  these  was  the  controversial 
poll  tax  amendment,  sF>onsored  by  Sen- 
ator ED^v.^RD  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  played  an  active  role  in  these  delib- 
erations and  several  of  the  amendments 
I  recommended  were  incorporated  in  the 
bill  at  the  committee  stage.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  bill  came  to  the  floor, 
I  served  as  an  assistant  floor  manager 
to  Senator  Philip  Hart,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  and  played  an  active  role  in 
the  debate. 

I  sponsored  on  tlie  Senate  floor,  with 
Senator  Hiram  Fonc,  Republican,  of 
Hawaii,  an  amendment,  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  and  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  final  bill,  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  poll  watchers.  This  is 
a  most  important  provision.  It  will  in- 
sure that  Negroes  who  are  registered 
under  the  act  are,  in  fact,  allowed  to 
vote  on  election  day. 

▼  .    OTHER   PUBLIC    ISSTTES 

During  the  first  session  I  spoke  out  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  on  a  wide 
range  of  public  issues.  Some  of  my 
statements  dealt  with  the  foUo'wing 
subjects: 

Peace:  I  spoke  in  favor  of  adequate 
appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  for  Senator 
Clark's,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
planning  for  peace  resolution,  for  a  per- 
manent UJ^^.  peacekeeping  force,  and  for 
an  end  to  nuclear  proliferation. 

Gun  control:  I  advocated  effective 
Federal  gun  control  legislation.  At  the 
American  Bar  Association's  annual  con- 
vention In  August,  I  debated  this  issue 
with  a  representative  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate,  the  House  of  Delegates  voted 
186  to  21  to  support  firearms  control  leg- 
islation. 

Population  control:  I  was  one  of  the 
original  cosr>onsors  of  Senator  Gruen- 
iNG's,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  population 
control  bill,  and  have  spoken  in  support 
of  Government-financed  clinics,  both 
here  and  abroad,  to  dispense  birth  con- 


trol Information  to  Indigent  families 
that  desire  such  assistance. 

Mass  transit:  I  introduced  two  bills 
dealing  with  mass  transit.  One  would 
authorize  Federal  highway  trust  funds 
earmarked  for  urban  areas  to  be  ex- 
pended, at  the  option  of  local  officials,  for 
mass  transit  as  well  as  highways.  The 
second  bill  would  provide  appropriations 
for  research  into  new  and  Imaginative 
techniques  for  moving  people  into  and 
through  our  congested  cities. 

Auto  safety:  I  spoke  in  favor  of  leg- 
islation to  Improve  highway  safety,  to 
require  the  manufacture  of  safe  automo- 
biles end  tires  and  to  help  States  elim- 
inate unsafe  drivers  and  automobiles 
from  their  roads. 

Law  enforcement  assistance:  As  a 
member  of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciaiy  Committee,  I  helped 
shape  new  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  desire  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. In  speeches  supporting  the  bill  I 
stressed  the  need  first,  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation,  education  and 
equipment  for  our  police  officers,  sec- 
ond, to  develop  better  scientific  tech- 
niques to  aid  the  police  and  third,  to  im- 
prove communications  and  relations  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  Negro  commu- 
nities in  our  large  cities. 

VI.   DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    AFFAIRS 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  and  chairmsin  of  its  Busi- 
ness and  Commerce  Subcommittee,  I  was 
able  to  play  a  role  in  the  affairs  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia. 

Home  rule:  I  cosponsored  and  vig- 
orously supported  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  proposed  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  administi'a- 
tion's  bill  that  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate.  These  amend- 
ments included  a  provision  for  a  chief 
administrative  officer,  to  relieve  the 
mayor  of  day-to-day  details;  and  terms 
of  4  years  rather  than  2  for  councilmen. 
Unfortunately,  home  rule  was  defeated 
in  the  House. 

Rail  rapid  transit:  I  cosponsored  and 
testified  in  favor  of  a  subway  for  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Legislation  to  create 
the  subway  was  enacted  during  this 
session. 

District  of  Columbia  budget:  I 
played  an  active  role  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  a  lengthy  and  detailed 
memorandum  which  I  circulated  among 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  I 
pointed  out  where  and  how  the  District 
of  Columbia  budget  should  be  increased 
to  meet  the  health,  welfare,  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Many  of  these  suggestions  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  ultimately 
enacted  into  law. 

Welfare:  In  the  area  of  assistance  to 
the  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee refused  to  take  action  that  I,  and 
others,  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
disadvantaged  children.  I  joined  ac- 
tively in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  where,  after  spirited  de- 


bate,  a  compromise  was  reached  that 
substantially  met  my  objections. 

VII.    MARYLAND    INTERESTS 

Maryland  fared  well  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  After  many 
years  of  discussion  and  consideration, 
lovely  Assateague  Island  was  made  a 
national  seashore  park.  In  addition  to 
preserving  a  spot  of  great  beauty  for 
Maryland  residents,  the  park  should  pro- 
vide a  substantial  source  of  tourist  in- 
come. I  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Brewster,  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  and  testified  on  behalf  of  Assateague 
Island  before  both  House  and  Senate 
Committees. 

I  was  largely  responsible  for  suggest- 
ing an  important  innovation  in  the  work 
of  the  Mai-yland  congressional  delega- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the 
entire  delegation — House  and  Senate, 
Democrats  and  Republicans — began  to 
work  together  as  a  team.  Since  early 
summer,  the  delegation  has  held  weekly 
luncheon  meetings. 

As  a  result  of  this  coordination  at  least 
four  concrete  results  have  been  achieved: 

First.  The  Assateague  Island  bill  was 
enacted. 

Second.  After  unsuccessful  attempts 
since  1958,  the  delegation  succeeded  in 
enacting  a  bill  which  would  return  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  several  acres  of 
vitally  needed  land  that  had  been  do- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Government  30  years 
ago. 

Third.  The  President's  original  pro- 
posal to  place  the  port  of  Baltimore  un- 
der a  new  regional  customs  office  in  Mi- 
ami was  reversed,  and  Baltimore  was 
made  a  separate  regional  headquarters 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  mid-Atlantic 
seaports. 

Fourth.  The  Housing  Act  was  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  cities  which  carry 
on  extensive  urban  renewal  projects  tliat 
stress  rehabilitation  rather  than  dem- 
olition. This  amendment,  which  was 
retained  in  the  final  bill,  will  provide 
Baltimore  with  an  additional  $500,000 
each  year. 

Finally,  I  spoke  out  about  the  problems 
confronting  our  State.  In  a  series  of 
graduation  addresses,  I  discussed  the  de- 
cline of  State  government  generally,  and 
the  need  in  Maryland,  and  elsewhere,  for 
fair  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
and  constitutional  reform.  I  also  fo- 
cused upon  some  of  the  specific  problems 
facing  Maryland  in  the  fields  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  higher 
education,  urban  development,  water 
pollution,  election  reform  and  judicial 
reform.  While  these  speeches  provoked 
some  criticism.  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  Maryland,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  my  responsibil- 
ities as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Vin.    SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
JUDICIAL  MACHINERY 

Following  the  death  of  Senator  Clin 
D.  Johnston,  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I  was  appointed  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  I  thus  became 
one  of  the  youngest  Senators,  in  terms  of 
both  age  and  seniority,  to  chair  a  major 
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standing  subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  insiders  report  that  they  know  of 
no  other  instance  in  which  a  first  year 
Senator  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
such  a  subcommittee.  Pour  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  all 
senior  to  me,  waived  their  seniority  to 
enable  me  to  assume  the  chairmanship. 

The  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  en- 
compasses the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  judicial  system.  In 
the  6  months  since  I  became  chainnan, 
I  have — 

Guided  through  the  Senate  the  omni- 
bus judgeship  bill,  which  would  create 
44  additional  district  and  circuit  court 
judgeships  throughout  the  country  to 
alleviate  the  currently  overloaded  Fed- 
eral dockets. 

Conducted  joint  hearings  on  the  omni- 
bus bail  reform  bill  of  1965  with  Senator 
Ervin's — Democrat,  of  North  Carolina — 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
This  bill,  which  updates  Federal  bail 
practices,  passed  the  Senate  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Conducted  hearings,  again  with  Sen- 
ator Ervins  subcommittee,  on  the  sensi- 
tive problem  of  assuring  defendants  a 
fair  trial,  free  from  the  prejudice  of  dam- 
aging publicity,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  the  press  to  perform  its  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  public  fully  informed. 

Outlined  future  activities  of  the  sub- 
committee, which  include  an  intensive 
investigation  of  both  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner system  and  the  problem  of  judi- 
cial fitness.  The  U.S.  Commissioners  are 
the  front  line  of  Federal  justice.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  drastic  overhaul  of  a 
system  which  has  not  been  altered  fun- 
damentally in  more  than  70  years.  Our 
investigation  of  judicial  fitness  will  em- 
phasize the  sensitive  but  vital  questions 
of  the  selection,  tenure,  and  removal  of 
Federal  judges. 

IX.    CONCLUSION 

This  has  been  an  eventful  session  of 
Congress  for  the  country.  The  record  of 
legislative  accomplishment  we  have  writ- 
ten will  soon  be  felt  in  every  home, 
school,  hospital,  and  business  establish- 
ment in  Maryland. 

For  myself,  this  session  of  Congress 
has  been  a  source  of  deep  personal  satis- 
faction. It  was  a  thrill  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  same  chamber  whose  walls  echoed 
the  voices  of  such  men  as  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  Robert  LaFoUette,  and 
my  late  father,  Millard  Tydings.  It  has 
also  been  a  great  privilege  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  present 
giants  of  the  Senate.  Such  men  as  Mike 
Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Montana;  Rus- 
SEL  Long,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana; 
Richard  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia; 
Everett  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois; and  many  others  have  been  most 
generous  in  sharing  with  me  their  in- 
valuable knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  Senate. 

They  have  also  been  generous  in  per- 
mitting me  and  my  freshmen  colleagues 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  as  well  as 
seen.  I  am  told  that  not  many  years  ago 
a  freshman  Senator's  lot  was  not  a 
happy  one.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  previously,  I  can  say  without 
qualification   that    I    have    been    given 


every  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  I  will  always 
be  grateful  to  the  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfield;  to  Alak  Bible,  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee;  to  Clinton  An- 
derson, Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  chair- 
man of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee;  and  especially  to 
James  Eastland,  Democrat,  of  Missis- 
sippi, chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, for  allowing  me  to  take  an  active 
role  in  Senate  business. 

Finally,  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Senate.  The 
longer  I  am  here,  the  more  I  come  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  wonderful 
people  of  our  State.  With  the  continued 
support  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  I 
will  be  able  to  serve  more  effectively. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
clude my  statement  summarizing  for  the 
people  of  Alaska  the  major  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress : 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Throughout  the  country,  and  properly 
so,  there  is  praise  for  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  working  with  the  Congress  to 
obtain  enactment  of  a  domestic  legisla- 
tive program  designed  to  make  the  Great 
Society  a  reality. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  responded  positively  to  his  inspired 
leadership,  enacting  one  piece  of  major 
legislation  after  another  in  a  workman- 
like manner. 

But  withal  it  should  be  noted  that 
given  the  determined  and  dedicated  lead- 
ership of  President  Johnson — given  the 
will  to  achieve  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress— these  accomplishments  could  not 
have  occurred  if  they  had  not  refiected 
the  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  the  time  had  come  to  translate 
some  of  the  dreams  of  a  better  life  for 
all  into  actualities. 

Perhaps  for  Alaska  and  Alaskans  no 
Congress  will  ever  equal  the  85th  Con- 
gress which  voted  for  Statehood  for 
Alaska. 

And,  from  the  standpoint  of  Alaska 
and  Alaskans,  it  will  take  some  doing  for 
any  Congress  to  equal  the  performance 
of  the  88th  Congress  which  provided  so 
promptly  and  so  generously  urgently 
needed  disaster  relief  for  Alaska  when  it 
suffered  the  ravages  of  the  Good  Friday 

But  in  its  own  right,  the  89th  Congress 
in  its  1st  session  has  set  a  record  on  the 


domestic  scene  unequaled  since  the 
memorable  first  100  days  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  President  John- 
son's domestic  program  has  emphasized 
social  pi'ogress. 

It  has  insured  the  voting  rights  of  all 
people;  provided  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly;  made  sweeping  reductions  in  ex- 
cise taxes;  enlarged  the  scope  of  educa- 
tional assistance;  attacked  the  problem 
of  air  and  water  pollution;  and  made 
strides  in  reducing  poverty  and  improv- 
ing education  and  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Let  me  list  the  positive  exam- 
ples. 

HOSPITAL    CARE SOCIAL    SECURITY 

While  former  President  Truman,  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  Government- 
supported  medical  care  looked  on  in  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  the  President  signed 
into  Public  Law— Public  Law  89-97— the 
administration-backed  Hospital  Care — 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  legislation  has  long  been  mis- 
named "medicare."  It  provides  hospital 
care  and  should  be  known  as  "hospl- 
care." 

Alaska,  a  young  State,  has  a  young 
population,  but  many  Alaskans  are  sup- 
porting aged  parents  in  the  lower  48 
and  are  confronted  with  ever-mounting 
expenses  for  their  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care.  The  long-awaited  Federal 
health  insurance  program  will  ease  this 
problem. 

The  measure  provides  a  health  care  in- 
surance program  for  persons  65  or  older, 
increases  social  security  cash  benefits, 
and  expands  the  Kerr-Mills  program  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  indigent  aged, 
child  health  care  programs,  and  other 
Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. Many  of  the  social  security  bene- 
fits took  effect  In  September  1965,  when 
some  20  million  persons  started  receiving 
retroactive  social  security  cash  benefits 
totaling  about  $1  bUlion.  The  basic  hos- 
pital plan  which  becomes  effective  July  1, 
1966,  will  benefit  about  19  million  aged, 
providing  up  to  90  days  of  hospital  care, 
100  days  of  nursing  home  care,  and  100 
home  health-care  visits.  The  supple- 
mentary health  plan  will  benefit  about 
16.9  million  aged.  Social  security  cash 
benefits  affecting  about  20  milli<5n  per- 
sons provided  a  7 -percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  old-age  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  benefits,  retroactive 
to  January  1, 1965. 

Also  included  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  my  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
my  able  colleague.  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob) 
Bartlett,  validating  social  security 
coverage  agreements  with  Alaska  school 
districts  previously  determined  not  to  be 
"poUtical  subdivisions"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  218. 

I  have  known  many  men  and  women 
who  have  completed  successful  work 
careers  and  who  have  retired  with  sav- 
ings and  pensions  apparently  ample  to 
live  in  comparative  comfort  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Then  these  individuals 
have  been  struck  by  severe  illnesses  and 
in  a  very  brief  period  have  seen  their 
life's  savings  drained  away  in  paying  for 
the  high  costs  of  medical  and  hospital 
care  and  drugs. 

For  people  in  such  circumstances,  this 
legislation  marks  a  milestone  and  will 
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go  far  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  hospital  expenses — 
and  some  medical  expenses — attendant 
all  too  often  on  old  age. 
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This  act  authorizes  a  3-year  $340  mil- 
lion grant  program  to  assist  in  establish- 
ing and  operating  an  estimated  25  re- 
gionally coordinated  medical  complexes 
for  the  study  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  related  diseases. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1 9S5 PUBLIC  LAW  89-110 

And  of  course  the  piece  of  "monu- 
mental legislation."  as  the  President  has 
termed  it.  was  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  Public  Law  89-110,  to  prevent  de- 
nial of  voting  rights  because  of  race  or 
color.  It  suspends  the  use  of  literacy 
tests  or  similar  voter  qualification  de- 
vices, and  authorizes  Federal  examiners 
to  register  all  eligible  voters  when  there 
is  evidence  of  continued  discrimination 
by  the  States.  It  contains  a  declaration 
that  if  State  poll  taxes  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  the  Attorney  General  is 
directed  to  institute  court  action  im- 
mediately against  the  enforcement  of 
poll  taxes  which  do  in  fact  deny  or 
abridge  a  person's  right  to  vote.  I  co- 
sponsored  this  bill  which,  when  imple- 
mented, will  make  our  Nation  stronger 
and  more  free. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

PUBLIC  LAW  89-1 17 

A  monumental  piece  of  legislation  for 
Which  President  Johnson  can  claim  cred- 
it is  the  Housing  Act  of  1965.  It  au- 
thorizes a  4-year,  $7.8-biIlion  housing 
program,  extends  existing  programs,  and 
provides  for  a  new  supplementary  rent 
program  for  low-income  families  limited 
to  $150  million  in  total  new  contract  au- 
thority for  fiscal  years  1966-69.  Re- 
grettably, funds  for  the  supplementary 
rent  program  were  not  appropriated. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  hous- 
ing act  ever  passed.  It  should  lead  us 
ever  closer  to  realization  of  the  goal  of 
decent  housing  for  every  American. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MEi»-T PUBLIC  LAW  89-174 

Another  measure  of  importance  which 
I  cosponsored  in  the  Senate  is  an  act 
which  establishes  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Such  a 
Department  will  make  possible  greatly 
improved  administration  of  the  principal 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  housing 
and  de\elopment  of  the  Nation's  com- 
munities. It  will  further  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  in  assisting  urban  planning  and 
development.  It  consolidates  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association. 

We  are  an  urban  nation.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  our  population  today,  more 
than  130  million  persons,  live  in  urban 
areas.  These  urban  areas  cross  city, 
county,  and  State  lines. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  untoward  as- 
pects of  the  increasing  urban  sprawl  need 
not  go  far  to  find  it.  On  the  east  coast, 
the  population  lives   nearly  house   to 


house,  door  to  door  from  the  north  of 
Boston  to  the  south  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  President  has  reminded  us: 

In  the  remainder  of  this  century — In  less 
than  40  years — urban  population  will  double, 
city  land  will  double,  and  we  will  have  to 
build  in  our  cities  as  much  as  all  that  we 
have  built  since  the  first  colonist  arrived  on 
these  shores.  It  is  as  it  we  had  40  years  to 
rebuild  the  entire  urban  United  States. 

The  challenge  is  staggering,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  meet  it. 

We  of  Alaska  live  in  a  vast  area  where 
the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  be  use- 
ful. We  have  cities  which  have  grown 
fast  and  often  haphazardly  and  the 
growth  is  only  begun  in  Alaska.  We  can 
use  constructively  the  aids  proposed. 

EXCISE   TAX    BEDUCTION — PUBLIC   LAW    89-44 

The  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 
is  a  sweeping  measure  which  ends  ap- 
proximately $4.7  bilUon  in  Federal  war- 
time excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  handbags, 
television  sets,  appliances,  luggage,  toilet 
articles,  furs,  cameras,  musical  instru- 
ments, phonograph  records,  playing 
cards,  and  sporting  goods  except  fishing 
equipment.  The  10-percent  automobile 
tax  will  be  reduced  in  stages  decreasing 
to  1  percent  by  January  1.  1969.  This 
measure  will  result  in  increased  purchas- 
ing power  and  a  resultant  expansion  in 
the  economy  which  in  the  long  run  will 
mean  an  increase  in  total  Federal  i-eve- 
nues  at  lower  tax  rates. 

ELEMENTARY   AND    SECONDARY   EDUCATION    ACT 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-10 

Long  debated  in  the  Congress.  Federal 
aid  to  education  at  last  has  received  con- 
gressional approval.  The  receptive 
mood  of  the  Congress,  the  countiy,  and 
the  administration  have  been  important 
motivating  factors  leading  to  passage  of 
HJt.  2362.  The  Elementaiy  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  authorizes  $1,344 
billion  in  Federal  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  fiscal  1966;  a  3- 
year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  allocation  to  school  districts  with 
large  numbers  of  children  from  low- 
income  families;  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  for  books  and  library  materials;  a 
5-year  program  of  grants  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices; a  5-year  $100  million  authorization 
for  construction  and  operation  of  re- 
gional facilities  for  educational  research; 
a  5-year  program  for  grants  to  stimulate 
and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  their  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  a  2-year  extension 
of  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas. 

America  urgently  needs  the  tools  em- 
bodied in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Education  and 
democracy  are  one  and  inseparable.  The 
foundation  of  a  democratic  society  Is  a 
citizenry  able  to  think  for  itself — and 
not  merely  willing,  but  determined  to 
do  so. 

In  1810  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

The  Information  of  the  people  at  large 
can  alone  make  them  the  safe,  as  they  are 
the  sole  depository  of  our  political  and 
reUgious  freedom. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  many  times 
that  education  was  the  most  effective 
weapon  men  had  against  tyranny. 


He  wrote  in  1818: 

K  the  children  •  •  •  are  untaught,  their 
Ignorance  and  vices  will,  in  future  life,  cost 
us  much  dearer  In  their  consequences,  than 
it  would  have  done,  in  their  correction  bv 
a  good  education.  '     ' 

We  know  he  was  right. 

I  supported  and  cosponsored  this  bill. 
Aid  to  education  long  has  been  needed! 
The  goals  of  the  Great  Society  cannot 
be  implemented  until  the  educational 
need  for  all  of  our  Nation's  children 
is  met  fully.  This  act  will  strengthen 
Alaska's  educational  system  by  $1,989,422 
annually. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT 

Public  Law  89-329  authorizes  a  3-year, 
$2.3  billion  higher  education  program. 
It  will  provide  Federal  scholarships  for 
needy  students,  funds  to  strengthen  col- 
leges, and  establishes  a  2-year  National 
Teacher  Corps  whose  members  would 
sei-ve  in  poverty-stricken  areas  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged youngsters.  Funding  must 
still  be  obtained  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Included  in  the  law  is  my  amendment 
which  permits  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  to  participate  in  making  loans 
to  students. 

In  his  January  12,  1965.  education 
message  to  the  Congress,  President  John- 
son documented  the  need  to  encourage 
every  child  to  get  as  much  education  as 
he  has  the  ability  to  take.  The  Presi- 
dent traced  the  development  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  this  country  from 
the  time  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1787  which 
proclaimed  that  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged. 

Times  change.  What  was  adequate 
becomes  obsolete.  What  was  once 
progressive  no  longer  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  Great  Society. 

This  act  is  designed  to  make  available 
to  all  cliildren,  regardless  of  environment 
or  parental  income,  the  opportunity  to 
learn. 

AID   TO    APPALACHIA — PUBLIC   LAW   89-4 

A  great  achievement  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  Is  the  authori- 
zation of  $1.1  billion  to  help  Appalachia. 
It  aids  the  economically  imderdeveloped 
11-State  Appalachian  region  by  estab- 
lishing the  Appalachia  Regional  Com- 
mission. Of  th3  $1.1  billion  to  be  spent. 
$840  million  is  for  Federal  grants  to  help 
pay  for  a  5-year  highway  construction 
prograin.  A  2-year  authorization  of 
$252.4  million  will  be  used  to  finance  var- 
ious economic  development  projects.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
poverty  and  putting  back  to  work  some 
of  the  human  resources  that  are  pres- 
ently being  wast^.  The  Great  Society 
cannot  afford  this  tragic  loss  of  its  most 
valuable  resource — its  people. 

EXTENSION    OF    MANPOWER    DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-15 

Another  administration  bill  that  re- 
ceived approval  of  the  Congress  is  the 
act  extending  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  June  30.  1969. 
which  authorizes  $454  million  for  fiscal 
1966  and  provides  up  to  2  years  training 
in  classrooms  or  on  the  job  for  persons 
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unemployed  because  of  lack  of  education 
or  skills. 

Inserted  was  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Alaska  congressional  delegation 
which  permits  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provide  subsistence  and  travel  allowances 
beyond  the  maximum  ordinarily  speci- 
fied because  higher  costs  in  Alaska  create 
an   unnecessary   financial   hardship    on 
trainees.     The   Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  was  designed  to 
train  workers  to  equip  them  to  fill  avail- 
able jobs.     It  was  oriented  primarily  to- 
ward experienced  workers  who  had  lost 
their    jobs    because     of     technological 
change.    As  an  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  program,  employment  for  72  per- 
cent  of   those    completing    institutional 
training  and  94  F>ercent  of  those  complet- 
ing on-the-job  training  had  been  found 
as  of  December  31,  1964.    All  50  States 
are  participating  in  the  program. 

PRESIDENTIAL    CONTTNITITY 

Congress  also  acted  to  insure  adequate 
succession  procedures  in  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  fixes  con- 
ditions and  procedures  for  succession  of 
the  Vice  President  to  the  Presidency  In 
the  event  of  the  Cliief  Executive's  disa- 
bility, and  which  provides  for  filling  a 
vacancy  in  the  Vice  Presidency  subject 
to  congressional  confirmation.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  of  article 
II,  section  1.  clause  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  must  be  ratified  now  by  38 
States  within  7  years. 

•  WATER    POLLXrriON    CONTROL PUBLIC    LAW 

89-234 

The  administration  properly  has  taken 
a  positive  stand  on  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources.  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4  wluch  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authority  to  establish 
purity  standards  for  interstate  streams 
if  the  States  through  which  the  waters 
flow  fail  to  establish  approved  standards 
by  June  of  1967.  The  act  increases  the 
authorizations  for  sewage  treatment 
grants,  including  an  increase  to  $150  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  2  years  in  the 
total  authorization  and  an  increase  to 
$1,200,000  individual  projects  and  to 
$4,800,000  for  multicommunity  projects. 

SALINE   WATER 

Public  Law  89-118  extends  for  5  years 
to  June  30,  1972.  an  expanded  research 
and  development  program  for  conversion 
of  saline  water.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
five  million  dollars  have  been  authorized 
for  this  project.  Already  our  fresh  water 
resources  are  dangerously  low  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

FEDERAL  WATER  PROJECT  RECREATION  ACT 

Public  Law  89-72  establishes  prospec- 
tive standard  guidelines  on  the  allocation 
and  reimbursability  of  recreation,  fish, 
and  wildlife  costs  on  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  projects. 

AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL— PtTBLIC    LAW    89-272 

Another  bill,  S.  305.  which  is  impor- 
tant Insofar  as  clean  air  is  concerned, 
and  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  requires 
Standards  and  proposed  regulations  to 
control  pollution  from  gasoline  and 
diesel  powered  vehicles.  Approved  by 
Congress,  the  act  establishes  a  Federal 
air  pollution  control  laboratory  and  au- 


thorizes grants  for  research  to  improve 
methods  for  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

DISASTER  RELIEF SEA PtTBLIC  LAW  89-69 

A  matter  of  considerable  consequence 
to  Alaskans  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Small  Business  Act,  Public  Law  89-59, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  the  maturity 
of  Small  Business  Administration  dis- 
aster loans  from  20  to  30  years,  suspend- 
ing for  up  to  5  years  on  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  disaster  loans 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator; 
and  for  increasing  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  revolving  fund  by  $50 
million. 

INDIAN  ADtJLT  EDUCATION — PUBLIC  LAW  89-14 

Of  special  importance  to  Alaskans  is 
Public  Law  89-14  which  increases  the 
authorization  for  Indian  adult  vocational 
education  by  $3  million  thereby  raising 
it  to  S15  million  annually. 


TLINGIT  AND  HAIDA  INDIANS — PUBLIC  LAW 
89-130 

I  sponsored  this  measure  which  was 
co.sponsored  by  Senators  Bartlett  and 
MANSFIELD.     Public  Law  89-130  amends 
the  act  of  June   19,   1935—49  Stat.   388, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska.    It  amends  the 
definition  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
and  recognizes  a  central  council  which 
would  have  authority  to  make  plans  for 
use  of  judgment  funds  expected  to  be 
awarded  the  tribes  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture.   It  authorizes  the  advancement  and 
expenditure    of     any    appropriation    to 
satisfy   the   judgment  for   any   purpose 
authorized  by  the  official  central  coun- 
cil, including  per  capita  payments,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  a  current  roll  of 
all  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians.    Under  the 
law  it  is  required  that  following  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award, 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  shall  submit 
an   additional  legislative  proposal   pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  their  money  based 
upon  approved  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

Congress  also  created  an  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  co- 
ordinate information  and  service  for 
State  and  local  governments,  to  adminis- 
ter grants  and  promote  research  on  prob- 
lems of  the  aging.  This  is  just  one  facet 
of  the  many-pronged  attack  that  is  be- 
ing la-onched  to  bring  relief  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly. 


EXTENSION  OF  COMMUNITY   HEALTH  SERVICES — 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-109 

The  Congress  acted  favorably  on  the 
administration's  health  program  by  ex- 
tending for  3  fiscal  years,  1966-68,  au- 
thority for  grants  to  States  and  commu- 
nities for  mass  immunization  programs 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus.  Measles  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Immunization  program. 
The  new  public  law  extends  for  1  year 
general  and  special  health  services,  in- 
cluding those  for  migratory  workers, 
chronically  ill  and  aged,  and  grants  for 
research  to  improve  such  services. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES PUBLIC  LAW  89-209 

Public  Law  80-209  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 


manities to  develop  and  promote  a 
broadly  conceived  national  policy  of  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  humanities 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  is 
long  overdue  legislation. 

When  I  introduced  the  humanities  bill. 
S.  HI,  at  the  start  of  this  Congress,  I  said 
that  humanities  encompass  the  study  of 
the  past  to  create  a  rewarding  future.  I 
pointed  out  that  while  we  have  some 
splendid  blocks  upon  which  to  build  be- 
cause learned  men  of  past  centuries  and 
vanished  civilizations  have  left  us  their 
contributions,  some  of  which  we  have 
found,  that  we  dare  not  be  content.  The 
search  for  knowledge,  for  quality,  must 
continue. 

As  the  sponsor  of  S.  Ill,  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  President  Johnson  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  a  national  founda- 
tion to  aid  the  humanities  and  arts. 
This  act  will  help  develop  the  cultui'al 
achievements  of  the  Great  Society. 

ALASKA    PTTBLIC    WORKS 

Public  works  projects  in  Alaska  will  be 
funded  by  more  than  $3.3  million  pro- 
vided in  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill.  Public  Law  89-299.  The  bill  as 
agreed  upon  by  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees includes  $800,000  for  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  of  the  Snettishham  hydro- 
electric project  near  Juneau. 

Eliminated  in  conference  was  $250,000 
added  by  the  Senate  to  expedite  com- 
pletion of  the  Snettishham  project.  I 
hope  the  amount  can  be  included  in  the 
first  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  be 
considered  when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January.  If  the  added  funding  can  be 
approved,  power  will  be  produced  at 
Snetishham  by  1970. 

No  funds  could  be  requested  for  the 
proposed  Rampart  Dam  project  on  the 
Yukon  River  since  that  work  first  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Congress.  Studies 
now  underway  should  be  completed 
when  Congress  reconvenes  so  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation  can  work  for 
authorization  and  the  start  of  funding  of 
the  biggest  hydroelectric  project  in 
North  America,  a  project  long  needed  in 

Also  included  in  Public  Law  89-299  was 
$7,000  for  flood  control  study  on  the 
Kuskokwim  River  at  Bethel,  which  had 
not  been  in  the  President's  budget  as  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Other  items  were 
$7,000  for  a  navigation  study  of  Hum- 
boldt Harbor  at  Sand  Point  and  $6,000 
for  a  navigations  study  of  the  harbor  at 
Metlakatla. 

Funding  for  Alaska  includes  $400,000 
to  start  work  on  the  Anchorage  Harbor 
based  on  a  study  made  by  the  U.S.  Ai-my 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  corps  esti- 
mates the  total  cost  of  dredging  the  har- 
bor to  a  35-foot-deep  water  depth  and 
buUding  two  jetties  will  be  $5,722,000. 

Other  items  are:  $1,170,000  for  Uie  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Eklutna  project  and  these  general  in- 
vestigations for  navigation:  Auke  Bay, 
SI 5. 000:  Di-y  Straits-Wrangell  Narrows, 
$50,000;  Gastlneau  Channel,  $75,000; 
Knik  and  Tuinagain  Arms,  $12,000; 
Kobuk  River,  $25,000;  Kodiak  Harbor, 
smaU  boat  basin,  $20,000;  Naknek  Har- 
bor, $5,000;  and  Sergius  Narrows. 
$23,000. 
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HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 


Public  Law  89-285  provides  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautification  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  This 
law  brings  increased  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "America  the  beautiful." 

Great  credit  for  pointing  up  the  need 
for  this  highway  beautification  act  goes 
to  oui-  Piesident  and  his  lovely  wife.  Lady 
Bird.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  an  activist.  By 
her  action  and  support  of  this  legislation, 
she  has  truly  shown  how  much  more 
beautiful  the  countiyside  of  America 
can  be  when  It  is  properly  cared  for. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Alaska  has  no 
billboard  problem.  As  Governor  of  the 
Territory  in  1945,  I  urged  adoption  of 
proposed  legislation  forbidding  erection 
of  billboards  on  the  highways.  This  was 
done,  and  later  further  safeguards  were 
added  to  the  law. 

We  know  that  our  population  increase 
has  made  it  necessaiy  to  change  some  of 
America  the  beautiful.  But  necessary 
changes  need  not  be  repudiations  of 
America  the  beautiful. 

ASSATEACITE    ISLAND     NATIONAL     SEASHORE PUB- 
LIC LAW  89-193 

This  act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  It  is  another  positive  step  to 
preserve  for  future  generations  some  of 
our  beautiful  scenic  areas. 

ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY    AMENDMENTS   OF    1965 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-233 

Public  Law  89-253  extends  all  economic 
opportunity  programs  to  June  30.  1968. 
It  authorizes  appropriations  totaling  $1.- 
785  billion  for  fiscal  1966. 

PACIFIC      NORTHWEST      DISASTER     RELIEF PUBLIC 

LAW  89— *1 

Remembering  the  Good  Piiday  earth- 
quake and  the  Federal  assistance  that  we 
received.  Alaskans  can  well  appreciate 
the  humane  purposes  of  this  act.  which 
provides  assistance  to  residents  of 
Oregon,  Washington.  California,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  the  catastrophic  floods  of 
December  1964  and  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1965. 

IMMIGRATION     REFORM PUBLIC     LAW     89-236 

Public  Law  89-236  abolishes  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  in  Immigra- 
tion effective  July  1,  1968.  It  provides 
for  admission  of  Immediate  relatives  of 

American  citizens  and  nxes  the  annual 
limit  of  170,000  from  all  former  quota 
countries,  and  120,000  from  Western 
Hemisphere,  giving  preference  to  per- 
sons with  skills  and  professional  abilities. 

DRUG  CONTROL PUBLIC  LAW  8  9-7  4 

Public  Law  89-74  provides  for  regula- 
tion and  control  of  manufacturers  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 

MILITART     PAT     INCREASE PUBLIC     LAW     89-132 

Public  Law  89-132  provides  an  aver- 
age 10.4  percent  basic  pay  increase  for 
officers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  total  $1  billion. 

MILITARY     CONSTRUCTION — PUBUC     LAW    89-188 

Public  Law  89-188  provides  construc- 
tion and  other  related  authority  for  the 
military  departments,  and  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  and 
outside  the  United  States.     It  also  in- 


cludes authority  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  Reserve  components  in 
the  total  amount  of  $1,780,062,000  con- 
sisting of  $1,739,749,000  in  new  author- 
ity, an  increase  in  prior  years'  author- 
ization of  $9,823,000;  and  $30,490,000  for 
Reserve  components. 

This  year's  act  authorizes  the  follow- 
ing construction  projects  in  Alaska: 
$580,000  for  an  addition  to  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  at  Fort  Greely;  $289,000 
for  alteration  of  the  command  post  war 
room  at  Fort  Richardson;  $177,000  for 
an  information  data  systems  center  at 
Fort  Richardson:  $368,000  for  range  fa- 
cilities at  Port  Richardson,  and  $411,000 
for  a  command  and  control  center  at 
Fort  Wainwright. 

Navy  projects  include  $5  million  at 
the  Adak  Naval  Station;  $303,000  at  the 
Adak  Communication  Station  and 
$1,185,000  at  the  Mount  Moffett  Radio 
Station  at  Adak.  The  Air  Force  con- 
struction includes  $601,000  at  Eielson  Air 
Force  Base;  $4,540,000  at  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base;  $374,000  at  Galena  Airport; 
8288,000  at  King  Salmon  Airport  and 
$7,837,000  at  various  locations  in  Alaska. 

These  remote  base  projects  Include: 
Barter  Island  Air  Force  Station,  $1,108.- 
000;  Bethel  Air  Force  Station,  $116,000; 
Cape  Lisburne  Air  Force  Station,  $138,- 
000;  Cold  Bay  Communications  Station,^ 
$36,000;  Delta  Junction,  $137,000;  Dun- 
can Canal  Radio  Relay  Station.  $39,000; 
Glenallen  Communications  Station, 
$246,000;  Indian  Mountain  Air  Force 
Base.  S157.000;  Kotzebue  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, $91,000;  Murphy  Dome  Air  Force 
Station,  $294,000;  Neklason  Lake  Radio 
Relay.  $71,000;  North  River  Radio  Re- 
lay Link.  $135,000:  Ocean  Cape  Radio 
Relay  Link.  $90,000;  Pillar  Mountain 
Radio  Relay  Station.  $80,000;  Shemya 
Air  Force  Base.  $1,132,000;  Soldotna  Ra- 
dio Relay  Site.  $60,000;  Sparrevohn  Air 
Force  Station.  $301,000;  Tin  City  Radio 
Relay  Link.  $4,579,000,  and  Tok  Radio 
Relay  Link.  $135,000. 

Included  will  be  200  units  of  military 
family  housing  at  Eielson  and  a  like 
number  at  Elmendorf.  Except  for 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  which  was  ap- 
propriated $3,640,000  instead  of  the  $4,- 
540.000  authorized,  all  other  funds  au- 
thorized for  military  construction  proj- 
ects in  Alaska  received  requested  appro- 
priations. 

COMBAT     SERVICEMEN     INSURANCE 

Public  Law  89-214  provides  an  auto- 
matic insurance  plan  of  $10,000  or  $5,000 
for  all  members  of  the  unifonned  serv- 
ices on  active  duty  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

MILITARY    DEPENDENTS — MEDICAL    CARE 

Public  Law  89-140  authorizes  trans- 
portation at  Government  expense  for  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  accompanying  members 
at  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United  States 
where  required  medical  care  is  not  avail- 
able locally. 

MILITARY     DEPENDENTS LANGUAGE     TRAINING 

Public  Law  89-160  authorizes  language 
training  for  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  In  anticipation  of  assignment  to 


permanent    duty    outside    the    United 
States. 

MILITARY    INCENTIVE    PAY 

Public  Law  89-149  authorizes  incentive 
pay  for  personnel  who  perform  hazard- 
ous duty  on  the  flight  decks  of  aircraft 
carriei's. 

MILITARY   PRIVILEGES    (PUBLIC  LAW   89-3  IS) 

Public  Law  89-315  provides  free  air- 
mail service  for  first-class  letter  mail,  in- 
cluding cards,  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  an  overseas  combat  area  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  or  hospitalized 
as  a  result  of  such  service. 

A    SELECTIVE    SUMMARY    OF   THE    MAJOR    LEGISLA- 
TION PENDING  IN  CONGRESS 

Certainly  visionary  and  far-reaching 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  but  much  more  must  be  ac- 
complished. Following  are  a  few  of  the 
measures  introduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress  the  passage  of  which  I  con- 
sider essential  to  the  realization  of  our 
goals  in  Alaska. 

MINING  TAX  REUEF  BILL 

Long  regarded  by  the  mining  Industry 
as  essential  to  stimulate  exploration  for 
minerals  and  increased  mining  activity 
is  H.R.  4665.  a  companion  bill  to  my  bill 
(S.  338)  which  would  remove  existing 
restrictions  on  deductions  allowable  to 
mining  companies  for  exploration  ex- 
penditures, which  was  ordered  reported 
by  the  Houso  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee during  the  closing  days  of  the  first 
session.  Tax  measures  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  1  2-MILE  FISHING  LIMIT 

During  the  88th  Congress  I  Introduced 
S.  1816,  a  bill  designed  to  conserve  the 
offshore  fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  the  extension  of 
the  territorial  waters  of  our  Nation  and 
its  territories  to  12  miles.  I  introduced 
an  identical  measure,  S.  49,  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Our  once 
great  fishing  Industry  Is  In  trouble.  The 
88th  Congress  wisely  took  a  long-overdue 
first  step  to  help  U.S.  fishermen  when  It 
approved  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Bob  Bartlett  which  makes  it  possible  to 
fine  or  imprison  violators  of  our  coastal 
waters  who  come  Inside  our  3 -mile  limit. 
But  the  need  persists  to  extend  our  terri- 
torial waters  and  give  to  our  fishermen  a 
wider  area  In  which  to  fish  unmolested 
by  foreign  competition. 

CENTENNIAL  BILL  PASSED  SENATE 

The  bill  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  1967  observance  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Alaska  Purchase, 
S.  2614.  passed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $3  million  for  programs  con- 
tributing to  the  long-range  economic 
development  of  Alaska.  These  projects 
or  facilities  would  be  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, educational,  research,  or  commer- 
cial, which  would  contribute  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  centennial  celebration  and 
be  enduring  symbols  of  the  significance 
to  the  United  States  of  Its  purchase  of 
Alaska  in  1867  by  providing  permanent 
contributions  to  the  economy.  The 
State  of  Alaska,  which  with  local  groups 
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would  match  or  surpass  any  Federal 
contribution,  would  have  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  executing 
these  programs.  In  addiUon.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  authorized  to 
spend  $600,000  for  preparation  of  Fed- 
eral exhibits  during  the  centennial 
celebration. 

If  there  Is  one  event  In  our  history 
that  deserves  the  fullest  kind  of  appre- 
ciation, applause,  and  celebration,  it  is 
the  centennial  of  this  purchase  which 
made  possible  the  inclusion  of  an  area 
one-fifth  as  large  as  the  48  older  States 
In  our  free  society  and  definitively  re- 
moved the  incubus  of  totalitarianism 
from  the  Western  World.  Alaska— but 
for  William  Henry  Seward— might  well 
be  a  police  state. 

We  propose  to  celebrate  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  American  history. 
It  shows  that  the  American  people  when 
they  went  through  with  the  purchase 
of  Alaska,  and  6  years  ago  achieved  state- 
hood for  our  49th  State,  proved  that  they 
were  not  declining,  but  that  they  were 
still  young,  still  vigorous  and  on  the 
march,  and  that  our  cherished  principle 
of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned was  still  In  full  effect. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  has  altered  the 
course  of  history— and  it  is  scarcely  ar- 
guable that  It  has  not  been  altered  for 
the  better. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  has  reported  a  companion 
bill,  H.R.  9963,  introduced  by  able,  hard 
working  Representative  Ralph  J.  Rivers. 
His  bill  would  appropriate  $5  million  for 
Federal  support  of  the  Alaska  centen- 
nial. No  action  was  taken  In  the  House 
before  adjournment.  I  am  hopeful  that 
positive  action  can  be  taken  early  in  the 
second  session  to  enable  Alaska  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  its  buUding  sea- 
son. 


and  supported  legislation  that  would  es- 
tablish a  national  park  and  recreation 
area  on  the  Indiana  Dunes  which  woiild 
preserve  their  scenic  beauty  and  natural 
splendor.  IXiring  this  session  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  (S.  360)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  area  on  the 
Indiana  Dunes  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  referred  to  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  preservation  of  beauty  in  the  midst 
of  urban  blight  is  as  much  a  necessity 
for  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  eco- 
nomic progress  which  brings  with  it  in- 
creasing realization  of  human  require- 
ments for  this  natural  resource.  As  one 
who  has  always  been  a  fervent  conserva- 
tionist. I  have  applauded  the  wise  pro- 
posals to  preserve  and,  where  necessary, 
acquire  land  to  satisfy  the  need  of 
humans  for  enjoyment  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation. This  is  a  form  of  conservation 
which  truly  meets  the  needs  of  people, 
and  this  is.  I  believe,  the  purpose  of 
successful  conservation. 

A  BILL  TO  FACILrrATE  USE  OF  LAND  GRANTED 
UNIVXKSITY  OF  ALASKA 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  (S.  2366)  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  land  granted  to  the 
University  of  Alaska.  The  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

EKLUTNA  POWER  PROJECT 

Legislation  providing  that  funds  used 
to  prepare  the  Eklutna  project  near 
Anchorage  would  not  be  counted  against 
the  project's  revenue,  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Bartlett  and  cosponsored  by 
me.  The  Good  Friday  earthquake  re- 
quires permanent  repair  to  the  project 
estimated  at  about  $3.1  million  to  be 
budgeted  over  a  3-yeai'  period.  The  bill 
number  Is  S.  104. 
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ASSISTANCE  FOR  AREAS  STRUCK  BY  MAJOR 
DISASTERS 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  <S.  1861) 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  refinance 
loans  in  areas  struck  by  major  disasters 
and  to  waive  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  in  certain  hardship  cases.  This 
measure  has  passed  the  Senate  and  Is 
pending  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

ASSISTANCE    IN    HOUSING    FOR    ALASKA    NATIVES 

I  am  cosponsor  of  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize $10  million  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  for  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  loans  to  Alaska  to 
provide  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
persons  who  are  unable  to  finance  such 
facilities  on  terms  and  conditions  they 
can  afford.  This  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cui- 
rency. 

COLD  WAR  VETERANS  ACT 

Once  again  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
to  extend  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  cold  war 
veterans.  The  bill,  S.  9,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  is  pending  before  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee. 

INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORK 

Since  my  first  term  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  consistently  cosponsored 


On  AprU  1,  1965, 1  introduced  S.  1676, 
a  bill  to  coordinate  and  disseminate 
birth  control  information  upon  request. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation in  1967.  Seven  Senators  joined  as 
cosponsors  and  identical  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
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The  bill  was  refened  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  and  hearings 
started  June  22.  Fifteen  hearings  were 
held  this  session  and  they  will  resume  in 
1966.  More  than  50  witnesses  testified 
as  to  the  various  problems  created  by  the 
population  explosion. 

By  October  1.  five  more  Senators  had 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1676.  The  bill 
has  bipartisan  support  and  one  cospon- 
sor is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A    BIGGER    STATE? 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  so  desire,  they  could  be- 
come a  single  State  if  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  50  is  enacted.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    EXPENDrrURES 

This  Congress  I  have  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  recently  created  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures.  The  subcommittee  has 
held  15  hearings  on  domestic  and  inter- 


national population  problems  and  has 
heard  56  witnesses  thus  far. 

The  subcommittee  also  initiated  hear- 
ings related  to  the  processing  of  the 
Pribiloflf  fur  sealskins  which  is  carried 
out  pursuant  to  an  international  treaty 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Japan,  Can- 
ada, and  Russia  to  restrict  pelagic  sealing 
in  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  subcommittee  has  initiated  a  re- 
view of  the  multimilllon  dollar  foreign 
participant  training  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  with  which  the 
training  of  foreign  nationals  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  multitude  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  involved.  In- 
formation compiled  by  the  subcommittee 
indicates  that  hearings  may  have  to  be 
held  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
on  this  subject. 

Another  subject  presently  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerns a  review  of  the  coordination,  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Treasury 
Department,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  regard  to  U.S.  holdings  of 
foreign  currencies. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  held  hear- 
ings on  the  disposition  of  Government 
siuplus  property.  These  hearings  will 
continue  when  Congress  is  adjourned. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    MINERALS,    MATERIALS,    AND 
FUELS 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels.  This  subcommittee  has 
initial  responsibility  for  measures  re- 
ferred to  it  concerning  "mineral  interests 
generally,"  in  the  words  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act,  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands,  and  mineral 
land  laws  and  claims  and  entries  there- 
under. 

During  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  has  devoted 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort 
to  finding  ways  and  means  to  stimulate 
domestic  production  of  gold,  reopen 
closed  mines,  and  put  gold  miners  back 
to  work. 

Three  measures  dealing  directly  ^ith 
gold  mining  vTere  referred  to  the*subcom- 
mlttee.  S.  2562  was  referred  by  Sena- 
tor McGovERN,  Senate  Resolution  83  was 
referred  by  Senator  Bartlett,  and  S. 
1377  was  referred  by  me.  All  three  meas- 
ures have  bipartisan  cosponsor  ship. 

S.  1377,  which  is  based  on  my  bill 
(S.  2125)  of  the  88th  Congress  as  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate,  provides 
for  payment  to  domestic  gold  producers 
on  an  individual  basis  of  amounts  predi- 
cated on  the  differences  between  their 
cost  of  producing  gold  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1939,  our  last  period  of  normal  pro- 
duction, and  average  costs  of  the  last 
quarter  of  1963. 

The  measure  carefully  refrains  from 
any  suggestion  for  any  increase  in  the 
$35  an  ounce  price  for  gold  established 
as  a  depression  measure  in  1934. 

Introduced  by  Senator  McGovern  with 
seven  cosigners  S.  2562  would  aid  and 
stabilize  the  gold-mining  Industry  of  the 
United  States  by  maintaining  the  rate  of 
gold  production  from  currently  operating  < 
gold  mines  and  by  stimulating  Increased 
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gold  production  through  the  reopening 
of  mining  properties  which  have  ceased 
operations  prior  to  January  1,  1965.  It 
would  encourage  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  commencement  of  new  gold 
mining  operations  through  the  Gold 
Mines  Assistance  Commission  which 
would  be  directed  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  domestic  producers  of  gold. 
It  is  the  intent  of  this  bill  that  financial 
assistance  payments  to  domestic  gold 
producers  hereunder  shall  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  monetary  price  of  gold  paid 
by  the  Treasui-y  Department  of  the 
United  States. 

Senate  Resolution  83  introduced  by 
Senator  Bartlett  would  create  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  on  gold  produc- 
tion to  study  the  problem  in  its  entirety 
and  report  back  to  the  Senate  with  rec- 
ommendations. 

While  the  subcommittee  took  no 
formal  action  on  these  measures  directly, 
they  foiTOed  the  background  for  a  series 
of  informal  conferences  and  discussions 
with  Treasury  officials  held  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  session.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  out  of  these  con- 
ferences may  come  legislation  which  will 
have  the  acquiescence,  at  least,  of  the 
administration  to  amehorate  the  plight 
of  domestic  gold  producers,  who  have 
been  put  out  of  business,  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Other  legislation  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  subcommittee  included: 

S.  1378.  by  Senator  Moss  and  five 
other  Senators,  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of 
1961.  The  House  companion  measure, 
H.R.  5842.  as  amended  was  substituted, 
and  became  Public  Law  89-238.  The  law- 
extends  the  lead-zinc  small  producers 
program  for  an  additional  4  years, 
broadens  the  base  for  participation,  and 
clarifies  certain  provisions  of  the  parent 
act. 

S.  1674,  by  Senator  Bible,  to  authorize 
leasing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal  resources  on  the  public  lands, 
was  favorably  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, by  me  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  7.  1965.  The  bill  opens  the 
way  to  development  of  a  new  natural 
resource  of  our  publicly  owned  lands. 
The  steam  itself  has  been  proven  valu- 
able for  production  of  electric  energy. 
In  a  number  of  localities  the  superheated 
brines  or  gases  contain  mineral  required 
by  industry  and  agriculture.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  a  leasing  act.  pro- 
viding the  Secretary  with  authority, 
which  he  does  not  now  have,  to  permit 
development  by  private  enterprise  of  geo- 
thermal deposits,  and  setting  forth  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  leasing. 

S.  2358.  introduced  by  Senator  Hol- 
t  AND.  authorizes  the  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  reserved  phosphate  inter- 
ests in  certain  lands  in  Florida  to  the 
surface  owners  of  said  lands.  The  sub- 
committee held  a  hearing,  in  conjunction 
with  consideration  of  H.R.  7378. 

H.R.  7378,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Haley,  proposes  selling  reserved  phos- 
phate rights  in  certain  lands  in  Florida 
to  the  surface  owners  thereof.  This 
measure  and  S.  2358  cover  different  tracts 


of  land.  At  the  hearing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  urged  amendment 
to  require  the  surface  owner  to  pay  the 
costs  of  mineral  survey,  instead  of  the 
flat  $200  fee  provided  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  Since  such  a  sui-vey 
could  be  very  costly,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment met  with  objection  and  both  meas- 
ures have  been  set  aside  for  further 
study  by  the  subcommittee  early  in  the 
second  session. 

In  addition  to  its  consideration  of  the 
gold  problem  and  action  on  specific  bills, 
the  subcommittee  conducted  a  study  and 
held  hearings,  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in 
Washington.  D.C..  on  the  administration 
and  interpretation  of  Public  Law  167. 
84th  Congress.  This  measure  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Common  Varieties 
Act  or  the  Materials  Act.  It  provides 
that  common  varieties  of  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  and  the  like  shall  no  longer  be 
locatable  under  the  mining  law  of  1872, 
but  instead  shall  be  subject  to  leasing  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  for  limited  periods  of  time. 
It  also  provides  that  the  holder  of  a  min- 
ing claim  can  use  only  as  much  of  the 
surface,  and  surface  resources,  as  are 
necessary  for  him  to  conduct  actual 
mining  operations. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  sub- 
committee has  received  vigorous  protests 
from  mine  operators  on  the  public  lands 
that  the  act  was  being  interpreted  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  bill,  and 
that  its  administration  was  so  harsh  as 
to  be  inequitable  and  to  discourage  min- 
eral development.  At  the  Butte  hear- 
ings, spokesmen  for  the  mine  operators 
cited  specific  instances  to  support  such 
allegations.  In  the  next  session  the 
•subcommittee  will  pursue  this  matter 
further  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
situation. 


October  22,  1965 


Department  of  Justice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  listened  to  Congressman  Gray 
reveal  an  amazing  list  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  and  its 
use  of  Edward  Grady  Partin,  an  alleged 
embezzler,  under  indictment,  as  a  Fed- 
eral undercover  man  in  the  Hoffa  case  in 
Chattanooga.  As  the  Congressman  con- 
tinued to  document  his  remarks,  the 
more  amazed  I  became. 

Eniring  the  interim  I  thought  quite  a 
bit  about  his  statement  and  I  then  read 
It  very  cai-efully  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Seeing  it  in  black  and  white 
and  systematically  listed  in  chronological 
order  almost  made  me  ill — at  least  it 
made  me  sick  at  heart. 

It  is  hard  to  believe — and  it  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  want  to  believe — that  an 
agency  of  our  Government  would  utilize 


such  tactics  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  con- 
viction of  an  individual  regardless  of  who 
he  may  be  or  what  his  profession  might 
be.  If  this  is  an  accepted  practice  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  one  which  Is 
often  used  by  its  representatives,  any 
individual  could  be  convicted  on  trumped 
up  charges  and  accusations. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  should 
cairy  out  the  orders  of  the  resolution  it 
passed  last  year  and  investigate  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Let 
it  find  out — and  report  to  the  Congress— 
If  the  statements  made  by  Congressman 
Gray  are  correct  or  not.  Let  it  look 
into  the  charges  made  and  confirm  or 
dismiss  them. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  a  firm  believer 
in  fairplay  and  I  always  expected  true 
justice  to  be  available  to  all.  This  is 
what  I  would  like  to  see  right  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  requesting  an  investigation  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 


October  22,  1965 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  Tells  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York  That  a 
Further  Rise  in  Interest  Rates  Is  Like 
"the  Dog  Chasing  Its  Tail,"  Threaten- 
ing Prosperity  and  Risking  Recession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler,  speak- 
ing before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York,  minced  no  words  in  attacking  the 
views  of  those  who  find  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  as  the  only  solution 
to  whatever  problems,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  that  plague  our  economy. 
Secretary  Fowler  pointed  out  that  in- 
terest rates  have  been  substantially 
raised  in  the  last  few  years  and  that  in- 
stead of  helping,  higher  rates  will  only 
harm. 

The  Secretary  cautioned  against  any 
Inflationary  panic  with  the  reminder 
that  we  have  a  serious  unemployment 
problem  yet  to  be  solved  and  warned  that 
any  substantial  change  in  our  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  of  the  last  5  years 
could  be  ruinous. 

He  Insists  that  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible to  abandon  tried  and  proven  poli- 
cies, particularly  in  favor  of  the  drastic, 
stringent  money  tightening  urged  by 
those  who  habitually  insist  that  inflation 
is  lurking  around  every  corner  and  be- 
hind every  tree.  The  Secretary  wisely 
pointed  out  to  his  audience  that  it  makes 
no  sense  to  raise  interest  rates  to  a  point 
of  conflict  with  domestic  expansion  and 
yet  not  provide  a  real  solution  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem.  On  the  in- 
flation  question,  the  Secretary  cautioned 
against  any  price  increases  and  urged 
continued  cooperative  effort  of  business, 
labor,  and  government,  stating,  however, 


that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  higher  interest  rates  because  of 
any  threat  of  inflation. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  and 
clearly  reasoned  statements  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  of  monetary  policies  and 
interest  rates.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  careful  study.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  wise  and  prudent  policies 
counseled  by  Mr.  Fowler,  if  followed,  will 
assure  us,  barring  international  catas- 
trophe, of  indefinite  continuation  of  our 
unprecedented  prosperity. 

His  remarks  before  the  Economic  Club 
follow  In  their  entirety : 


Remarks     bt     the     Honorable     Henry     H. 
Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Be- 
fore THE  Economic  Club  of  New  York, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 
It  has  been  said  that  "the  Great  Society 
is  the  one  in  which  businessmen  think  great- 
ly of  their  function."     The  author  of  that 
statement  was  not  President  Johnson,  but 
Alfred  North  Whitehead,  the  great  philoso- 
pher, speaking  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
A  more  contemporary  American,  speaking 
of  our  present-day  economy  said:  "It  Is  an 
economy  where  the  health  of  business  bene- 
fits all  the  people.     It  Is  an  economy  where 
the   prosperity    of   the   people    benefits    the 
health  of  business.     It  Is  an  economy  where, 
in  large  measure,  the  fortunes  of  each  are 
tied  to  the  fortunes  of  all.'' 

Gentlemen,  that  speaker  was  not  the  head 
of  our  giant  corporations — it  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Incidentally,  In 
the  spate  of  economic  statistics  which  con- 
fuse us  daily,  one  thing  emerges  loud  and 
clear:  namely,  what  Is  good  for  the  country 
Is  certainly  proving  good  for  General  Motors. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  virtually  every  busi- 
ness represented  here  tonight. 

Instead  of  fortifying  that  last  statement 
with  a  barrage  of  statistics  about  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  2  or  5  years  to  profits 
before  taxes,  profits  after  taxes,  cash  flow, 
gross  national  product,  personal  disposable 
Income,  consumption,  weekly  pay.  employ- 
ment, and  numerous  other  indexes;  let  me 
be  one  speaker  out  of  Washington  who 
spared  you  a  glorious  statistical  recital. 
There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  statistics, 
when  to  paraphrase  one  well-known  com- 
mentator: "In  your  heart  you  know  I'm 
right."  And,  I  might  add,  in  your  annual 
report,  too. 

Behind  all  those  heartwarming  statistics 
you  are  being  spared,  there  is  an  important 
fact  of  life  in  this  good  year  1965— you  In 
business  and  we  in  government  are  a  part- 
nership for  progress.  We  are  bound  by  a 
common  conviction  that  the  right  answer  to 
our  problems  on  both  the  domestic  and  in- 
ternational economic  fronts  must  be  based 
on  a  dynamic  private  sector  as  the  prime 
mover  in  the  achievement  of  our  economic 
goals.  Business,  labor,  and  government  have 
learned  that  by  pulling  together  we  can  all 
achieve  much  more  than  by  pulling  apart. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  a  fruit- 
ful, working  partnership  between  business 
and  government  that  I  would  speak  to  you 
tonight  about  the  most  Important  task  of 
that  partnership— sustaining  the  greatest, 
longest,  and  best  balanced  economic  advance 
in  the  Nation's  history  as  It  moves  through 
Its  57th  month. 

You  Will  forgive  me  for  speaking  frankly 
and  in  a  more  personal  vein  than  is  cus- 
tomary. This  Is  a  very  personal  subject  to 
you,  and  both  this  partnership  and  the  eco- 
nomic advance  are  a  personal  and  public 
thing  to  me.  Much  of  the  last  4 ''a  years  of 
my  life  have  been  given  to  promoting  both — 
because  It  is  good  business  for  the  Treasury 
and  the  country. 

My  personal  credentials  for  a  deep  and 
demonstrated  conviction  that  we  must  en- 
able the  private  sector  to  play  the  prime  and 


dynamic  role  In  our  national  economy,  In- 
clude scars  and  bruises  Incurred  In  helping 
to  secure  the  development,  adoption,  and 
execution  of  the  liberalization  of  deprecia- 
tion allowances — the  Investment  tax  credit 
in  1962 — the  corporate  tax  cut  and  further 
Improvement  of  the  investment  credit  In 
1964 — individual  tax  reductions  of  1964  that 
indluded  top-to-bottom  rate  reductions — and 
excise  tax  reductions  this  year. 

But  my  most  Important  credential  by  far 
is  that  I  serve  under  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  has  done  more  and  worked  harder 
than  any  man  In  our  long  national  history 
to  bring  about  the  better  understanding  that 
Is  essential  to  a  fruitful  working  partnership 
between  business,  labor,  and  government. 
Night  after  night,  day  after  day.  as  no  Piesl- 
dent  before  him.  President  Johnson  has 
brought  together  leaders  of  business,  finance, 
and  labor  to  meet  with  him,  his  Cabinet,  and 
White  House  staff  members — seeking  advice, 
swapping  Ideas  on  what  each  could  do  sepa- 
rately and  all  could  do  together  for  a  better 
America.  He  has  made,  "let  us  reason  to- 
gether", a  national  slogan  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal expression  of  heart  and  mind. 

It  Is  m  that  spirit  that  we  turn  to  our 
task — sustaining  the  economic  advance. 

Debate  Is  raging  on  how  best  to  keep  It 
rolling.     A  number  of  my  friends  have  en- 
gaged   publicly    in    this    debate.      An    even 
larger  number  are  debating  privately.    There 
are  those  who  are  fearful  of  "overheating" 
or  inflation.    There  are  those  who  feel  that 
the  economy  may  run  out  of  power  and  lose 
its  upward  thrust.     Some  of  my  friends  see 
the  expansion  exploding  with  a  boom  and  a 
bang  because  It  Is  being  excessively  stimu- 
lated.   And  some  of  my  friends  see  the  expan- 
sion running  out  of  gas  unless  there  is  more 
stimulus.     My  own  position  on  this  issue  Is 
frank  and  forthright.     I  am  for  my  friends. 
Since  I  am  a  mere  lawyer  by  profession, 
I  am  not  eligible  to  Join  either  of  these  eco- 
nomic schools.     So  I  have  been  thinking  of 
starting  my  own  new  school  of  economics. 
To  be  a  member  you  must  have  the  capacity 
to  worry  about  both  Inflation  and  deflation 
at  the  same  time.    Students  In  this  school, 
when   they   read   each   morning's   ration   of 
glowing   economic   statistics,   will   not   know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.    They  must  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  unbridled  optimism  either 
as  a  strategy  for  successful  performance  or 
as  a  medium  for  successful  prophecy.    They 
must  also  not  be  Inclined  to  surrender  to 
pessimism.    In  my  school,  neither  Cassandra 
nor  PoUyanna  will  be  eligible  as  coeds. 

The  curriculum  will  be  simple.  It  will  con- 
sist of  persistent  study  of  the  policies  which 
have  been  employed  to  sustain  the  present 
expansion  and  the  adjustments,  adaptations, 
and  changing  emphasis  appropriate  to  new 
problems,  new  needs,  or  new  facts. 

The  unprecedented  economic  expansion 
we  are  seeking  to  sustain  has  consistently 
confounded  those  who  have  failed  to  discern 
Its  true  course  and  character — those,  often, 
who  have  also  failed  to  comprehend  the  poli- 
cies that  have  supported  and  sustained  its 
progress. 

And  those  policies  have  amply  proven  their 
worth.  While  they  have  not — and  I  would 
not  dare  to  claim  they  have — eliminated  the 
business  cycle.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  cycle  does  not  move  by  the  calendar  but 
by  our  private  and  public  policies. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  current 
economic  expansion  and  my  views  of  the 
policies  necessary  to  sustain  It.  my  thoughts 
Instinctively  go  back  to  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1961.  The  views  I  held  then — and  hold 
now were  perhaps  best  expressed  In  my  re- 
sponse to  a  request  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  In  mid-No- 
vember 1961— just  4  years  ago  to  the  week— 
for  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  coming 
year's  legislative  and  administrative  program. 
It  was  entitled:  "A  Recommended  Program 
To  Avoid. Recession  In   1963-64  or  Minimize 


Period  of  Decline."  Sparing  you  the  analysis 
and  commentary  and  much  of  the  detaU  of 
the  program  recommended,  let  me  outline 
the  policies  to  which  It  was  directed : 

First,  a  steady  and  healthy  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  business  Investment  In  modernized 
plant  and  equipment,  providing  the  capacity 
and  efficient  facilities  essential  to  support 
more  rapid  growth  at  stable  prices  but  with- 
out encouraging  an  unsustainable  burst  of 
Investment  activity; 

Second,  coordination  of  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  to  promote  this  growth  by  pro- 
viding new  Investment  Incentives  In  our  tax 
structvire,  whUe  maintaining  the  availability 
of  ample  credit  for  Investment,  homebuUd- 
Ing,  and  State  and  local  construction  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest; 

Third,  an  early  attack  on  structural  prob- 
lems potentially  constricting  our  growth  po- 
tential, including  especially  the  training  of 
additional  supplies  of  manpower  equipped 
to  play  a  useful  role  In  modernized  Industry 
or  expanded  services,  private  and  public,  and 
enactment  of  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill; 
Fourth,  the  avoidance  of  destabilizing 
price,  wage,  Inventory,  and  budgetary  poli- 
cies, Including  action  to  avoid  a  violent  shift 
back  and  forth  between  large  deficits  and 
large  surpluses  in  the  Federal  budget,  to  de- 
velop productivity  measures  and  guidelines, 
and  to  encourage  labor-management-Gov- 
ernment  understanding  of  appropriate  price 
and  wage  changes; 

Fifth,  Improvement  of  countercyclical 
tools  through  the  enactment  of  automatic 
or  discretionary  countercyclical  tax  and  ex- 
penditure devices  that  could  be  promptly 
brought  to  bear,  in  coordination  with  mone- 
tary policy,  when  desirable  to  counter  actual 
or  reasonably  forecast  sharp  changes  In 
demand. 

What  stands  out,  as  we  look  back  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  4  years  that  have  ensued 
since  that  early  analysis.  Is  how  far  we  have 
come  toward  those  goals,  and  how  smooth 
the  ride  has  been.  For  this  expansion  has 
remained  remarkably  free  from  the  excesses 
and  Imbalances  that  too  often  In  the  past 
have  upset  our  periods  of  prosperity. 

There  were  tests  that  might  easily  have 
tripped  up  a  less  solidly  based  expansion — 
but  that  we  have  met  and  mastered,  avoid- 
ing recession  on  the  one  hand  and  Inflation 
on  the  other,  as  business,  labor  and  Govern- 
ment have  worked  together  in  a  climate  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  confidence. 

I   am  not  here   tonight   to   contend   that 
there  Is  no  need  for  flexibility  In  the  public 
and  private  policy  mix  we  have  so  success- 
fully lived  by  for  nearly  S  prosperous  years. 
Of    course,    new    facts    and    new    circum- 
stances may  call  for  a  reexamlnatloii  of  poli- 
cies.   Policies  must  be  adjusted  and  adapted 
to    new   problems    and   new   needs   as    they 
emerge.      And    we    must    not    airily    dismiss 
potential     new     dangers.       But     there     are 
dangers,  too.  In  acting  prematurely   in  re- 
sponse to  fears  for  the  future  that  are  not 
grounded  in  hard  facts  and  hard  analysis. 
A  few  months  ago,  many  were  concerned 
that  the  expansion  might  sputter  and  fail — 
particularly  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  when 
the    large   rise    in   payroll   taxes   to   finance 
medicare  and  Increased  social  security  pay- 
ments would  take  effect.     We  took  steps  to 
meet  the  legitimate  problem  that  did  exist. 
Now  that  fear  has  largely  receded  and  the 
principal  concern  seems  to  be  that  there  will 
be  inflation  entailing  risks  to  the  expansion. 
This  position  must  be  examined  and  dealt 
with  frankly.     Are  there  solid  grounds  for 
these  fears  or,  as  Fortune  magazine  recently 
put  it,  has  "the  curve  of  business  activity 
and  the  curve  of  sentiment  about  it  parted 
company"? 

In  amassing  the  gains  from  our  expansion, 
the  Nation  has  brought  unemployment  down 
from  6.8  to  4.3  percent.  We  have  raised 
industry  operating  rates  from  about  78  per- 
cent to  some  90  percent  of  capacity  in  recent 
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months.  In  so  doing,  we  have  brought  our 
economic  performance  far  closer  to  our  rising 
economic  potential.  These  welcome  develop- 
ments are  the  fruits  of  efforts  which  have 
been  zealously  pursued.  Are  they  to  become 
bitter  fruit,  giving  rise  to  Inflation  and  the 
loss  of  our  expansion? 

What  is  the  situation? 

The  situation  Is  that  private  demand  is 
increasing  at  a  healthy  rate  and  defense 
expenditures  are  rising  because  of  Vietnam 
at  a  time  when  the  gap  between  demand  and 
the  availability  of  manpower  and  unused 
c.ipaclty  has  narrowed  to  the  lowest  point  in 
this  57-month  expansion. 

Defense  Department  spending  currently 
accounts  for  less  than  8  percent  of  our  total 
output,  and  the  current  levels  of  the  buildup 
will  mean  no  appreciable  change  in  that  per- 
centage. During  the  Korean  war  period,  by 
contrast.  military  spending  necessarily 
zoomed  from  5  to  13  percent  of  a  much 
smaller  gross  national  product. 

There  Is  still  some  room  to  absorb  that 
spending  through  the  fuller  use  of  our  cur- 
rent resources.  For  Instance,  unemploy- 
ment Is  still  significantly  above  the  levels 
that  we  feel  represent  a  realistic  nonin- 
flationnry  target  for  our  economy. 

Much  larger  elbowroom  Is  assured  by  the 
growth  In  our  productive  capacity.  Tliere  Is 
the  prospect  of  large  annual  net  additions 
to  the  labor  force  averagrtng  15  million  each 
year.  There  is  under  way  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  tlie  most  massive  effort 
ever  undertaken  to  attack  the  problem  of 
s:ructural  tmemployment.  Involving  the 
training  and  retraining  of  youns  and  old  and 
those  whose  skills  have  been  outmoded  or 
never  properly  developed  to  take  a  more  use- 
ful and  efficient  role  in  our  economic  society. 
Furthermore.  Industry  is  already  adding  to 
c.ipacity  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  most  industries 
are  ready  and  able  to  expand  production  sub- 
stantially, even  with  present  facilities.  The 
McGraw-Hill  reports  last  week  of  projected 
plans  for  1966  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  were  reassuring.  In  no  sense 
do  they  add  lip  to  a  nonsustainable  rate  of 
expansion  or  modernization  or  an  inflation- 
ary strain  on  the  capital  goods  industry  such 
as  characterized  1956-57.  The  bulk  of  the 
new  capacity  seems  to  be  going  to  the  right 
places — to  those  industries  where  operating 
rates  are  highest. 

Tlianks  to  rigid  Federal  expenditure  con- 
trol in  fiscal  1965  and  1966,  our  budgetary 
deficit  position  was  rapidly  approaching  a 
balanced  condition  imtil  the  additional  ex- 
penditures of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  inter- 
vened. At  present  tax  rates,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  revenue  growth  of  some  $6  to  $7 
billion  or  so  a  year  as  the  economy  grows 
in  line  with  its  potential — revenues  which 
can  be  allocated  to  meeting  increased  budget 
requirements. 

There  are  also  several  restraining  factors 
on  the  economic  horizon — including  not  only 
the  rise  in  payroll  taxes  I  mentioned  earlier, 
but  the  runoff  of  steel  inventories  and  the 
less  than  exuberant  outlook  for  housing. 

In  the  price  sector,  some  disturbing  signs 
have  appeared.  Tlie  last  year  has  seen  more 
of  a  tendency  for  price  increases  to  outweigh 
declines  than  any  year  since  1958.  Indus- 
trial wholesale  prices  have  risen  by  1.5  per- 
cent In  twelve  months  after  6  years  of  com- 
parative flatness.  Consumer  prices  are  1.7 
percent  above  a  year  ago.  as  compared  with 
yearly  increases  averaging  1.3  percent  since 
1958. 

In  summary,  the  situation  calls  for  con- 
fidence in  our  capacity  to  adjust  to  Increased 
demands  upon  ovir  economy.  But.  at  the 
same  time  the  situation  requires  us — both  in 
the  public  and  in  the  private  sector —  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  margin  for  error  is  much 
smaller  and  the  need  for  responsible  action 
la  much  greater. 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  of  respon- 
sible action?    The  situation  requires  that  we 


forego  further  tax  ctita  until  some  more  op- 
portune time  when  the  stimulation  that 
would  result  from  increased  private  con- 
sumption and  Investment  will  be  more  ap- 
propriate. Fiscal  dividends  from  our  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  form  of  tax  exits  seem, 
for  the  present,  to  be  a  casualty  of  the  In- 
creasing requirements  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  A  favorable  change  In  that 
situation  might  call  for  a  review. 

Responsibility  also  requires  a  budget  that 
will  enable  us  both  to  meet  our  domestic 
Objectives  and  our  international  commit- 
ments without  fostering  inflationary  pres- 
sures. It  requires  a  budget  that,  without 
neglecting  national  needs,  seeks  to  finance 
new  programs  from  savings  on  old  ones  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  It  requires 
a  budget  that  achieves  all  po.-^sible  savings 
to  offset  greater  defense  needs  by  eliminating 
or  reducing  low  priority  civilian  programs, 
and  by  stretching  out  or  deferring  the  im- 
pact on  spending  of  some  of  the  new  and 
proposed  civilian  programs — without  delay- 
ing basic  authorizing  legislation  or  otherwise 
unduly  impairing  important,  but  longer-run 
objectives. 

It  requires.  In  short,  the  kind  of  budget 
that  President  Johnson  is  going  to  give  us — 
a  budget  that  reflects  both  the  most  stringent 
kind  of  fiscal  discipline  and  the  most  effective 
response  to  essential  national  needs. 

Some  are  not  content  to  tackle  any  present 
or  potential  risks  of  inflation  with  that  re- 
sponsible kind  of  fiscal  policy.  They  advocate 
abrupt  restrictions  on  the  expansion  of 
money  and  credit  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
demand,  and  would  Invite  sharply  higher 
long-term  Interest  rates.  This  would  be  a 
substantial  change  in  our  policy  mix  of  the 
last  Ave  years  and  amount  to  a  new  ball 
game.  It  would  raise  in  the  minds  of  our 
producers  and  con.sumers  serious  questions 
about  whether  or  not  to  continue  to  buy  and 
expand  in  the  light  of  Increased  cost  of  money 
and  tightness  of  credit. 

The  Important  point  is  that  no  sufficient 
evidence  has  yet  developed  to  Justify  this 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  price  situation  or  of 
the  supply-demand  relationship  by  cutting 
back  on  demand  rather  than  emphasizing  ef- 
forts to  expand  supply.  To  restrain  demand 
at  this  time  would  be  to  admit  that  the 
continued  growth  of  the  VS.  economy  in 
amounts  comparable  to  the  advances  of  the 
Inst  2  years  is  beyond  our  resources.  In 
those  years  otu*  pluses  and  minuses  have 
added  up  to  a  generally  smooth  and  well- 
phased  expansion  of  about  ten  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  quarter  In  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  pluses  and  minuses  that 
are  In  prospect,  according  to  the  analyses  of 
most  of  our  economic  forecasters,  public 
and  private,  do  not  suggest  a  marked  devia- 
tion from  that  pattern  in  the  next  year — 
either  upward  or  downward.  Is  it  too  much? 
I  believe  the  answer  is,  and  should  be,  "no." 
I  would  urge  that  from  here  on  our  pri- 
ority objective  should  be  to  achieve  that 
growth  without  increasing  pressure  unduly 
on  reserve  capacity.  To  do  so  we  must  in- 
crease our  efforts  to  provide  the  capacity  to 
absorb  that  growth  so  that  the  risks  of  pres- 
sure on  prices  and  of  aggregate  demand  on 
productive  capacity  are  minimized  by  in- 
creases in  supply  rather  than  restraint  of 
demand. 

We  must  intensify  our  attack  on  struc- 
tural causes  of  unemployment  by  more  job 
training  and  retraining,  a  better  organization 
of  the  labor  market,  and  the  decasualization 
of  many  types  of  seasonal  or  part-time  em- 
ployment. We  must  use  every  effort  to  In- 
crease productivity  and  hold  down  costs. 
In  that  effort,  we  must  not  forget  the  lessons 
of  the  1950's — that  the  steady  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity required  to  absorb  increases  in 
wages  and  other  costs  rest  on  steady  growth 
and  output — that  the  Investment  required  to 
enhance  efficiency,  cut  costs,  and  assure 
ample  capacity  over   the  longer  run   is  de- 


pendent on  the  combination  of  steadily  ex- 
panding markets  and  profits. 

And  to  digress  for  a  moment,  we  hear  agata 
a  refrain  that  a  solution  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  can  be  found  in  tight 
money  and  higher  Interest  rates.  Presum- 
ably proponents  of  this  approach  must  be 
referring  to  rather  drastic  measures  since 
that  is  what  would  be  necessary  to  bring  Into 
equilibrium  the  Interest  rate  levels  that 
characterize  tl.e  V.S.  economy  and  otUer 
capital  markets. 

Let  me  also  rcmlud  you  that  twice  before 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  raised  its  dlscouiit 
rates — one  hall  percent  In  the  summer  of 
1963  and  one  half  percent  In  the  fall  of 
1964— to  deal  with  balance-of -payments 
problems.  We  have  clearly  not  overlooked 
this  instrument.  But  our  rises  were  followed 
b>  rises  abroad  and  the  gap  remained — and 
in  some  Important  areas  widened.  Only  a 
few  months  after  the  second  Increase  it  was 
necessary  to  request  voluntary  action  to  re- 
strain an  accelerating  outflow  of  capital 
from  our  banks  and  nonbank  financial  in- 
stitutions. As  my  predecessor.  Douglas  Dil- 
llon,  several  times  pointed  out — as  early  as 
Rome  In  1962— the  problem  of  disparity  be- 
tween interest  rates  and  capital  availability 
here  and  abroad  is  rooted  in  rates  abroad 
that  are  far  too  high,  and  In  the  woeful  In- 
adequacies of  foreign  capital  markets.  This 
kind  of  substantial  disequilibrium  cannot 
be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  manageable  pro- 
portions under  present  circumstances  by  any 
monetary  action  at  all  consistent  with  our 
domestic  needs. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  zealous  exponenU 
of  the  use  of  monetary  policy  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  among  International  Interest 
rates  have  a  fertile  field  for  missionary  work 
in  Western  Europe.  We  should  not  play  the 
game  of  the  dog  chasing  its  tail  to  the  point 
of  severely  damaging  our  economy  and  risk- 
ing a  recession.  It  makes  no  serise  to  raise 
persistently  our  interest  rates  to  a  point 
where  they  may  conflict  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  domestic  expansion  and  yet  not 
provide  a  real  solution  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

But  in  no  sense  is  this  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion. In  any  marriage  or  partnership, 
there  comes  a  time  for  frank  talk.  That 
time  has  now  arrived  In  the  partnership  be- 
tween business  and  government — if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  excellent  record  of  price 
stability,  which  must  continue  to  be  a  key 
element  In  sustaining  the  current  expansion, 
as  well  as  in  bringing  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  to  an  end. 

There  is  a  particular  danger  today — when 
we  are  engaged  In  war  In  Vietnam  at  a  time 
when  margins  between  supply  and  demand 
have  narrowed,  in  hasty  and  Ill-considered 
action  in  wages  and  prices — a  misguided  ef- 
fort to  exploit  present  markets  for  short 
term  Individual  advantage  at  the  inevitable 
expense  of  damaging  the  prospects  for  fu- 
ture markets  and  for  healthy  growth  for  all. 

I  would  like  every  single  businessman  who 
is  now  contemplating  or  who  may  be  con- 
templating in  the  future  an  increase  in 
price  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  Do  changes 
in  his  unit  costs  and  profit  trends  Justify 
that  action  or  permit  him  to  hold  steady? 
Or  do  gains  in  productivity  and  lower  costs 
offer  an  opportunity  to  lower  prices,  broaden 
markets,  and  Increase  sales? 

The  wage-price  guldeposts  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  point  out  the  kinds  of 
policies  that  serve  the  public  Interest  in  this 
sphere,  but  they  can  do  no  more  than  point 
out.  It  is  business  and  labor  that  must 
carry  the  burden  of  r^|>onsiblllty. 

The  man  who  unnecessarily  raises  prices 
today  or  fails  to  take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties to  cut  costs  and  reduce  prices  will  only 
add  to  other  producers'  costs  tomorrow. 
That  is  a  cycle  that  we  must  stop  before  It 
starts. 
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Everyone  In  the  business  and  financial 
community,  and  in  labor  organizations,  and 
everyone  concerned  with  wages  or  prices, 
should  look  beyond  their  own  personal  and 
nrofesslonal  responsibilities  to  their  very 
real— and  much  broader — common  responsi- 
bility toward  the  economy  at  large. 

That  standard  would  be  true  In  any  season 
or  year  But  the  need  for  responsible  action 
of  this  nature  Is  particularly  acute  In  the 
neriod  ahead  against  the  background  of 
smaller  margins  of  unutilized  labor  and  pro- 
duction capacity  and  the  especial  responsi- 
bility that  the  situation  in  Vietnam  places 
on  every  American. 

Today's  prosperity  reflects  a  combination 
of  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Intel- 
ligent business  planning,  and  responsible  re- 
straint by  business  and  labor  In  making  wage 
and  price  decisions. 

The  future  is  in  our  hands — government, 
business,  labor,  and  the  public.  It  is  not  in 
the  private  Interest  and  It  is  contrary  to  the 
nubile  Interest  to  gamble  with  that  future 
for  the  sake  of  Immediate— and  very  possibly 
temporary — gain. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  see  before  us  any 
economic  problems  In  sustaining  our  eco- 
nomic advance  which  we  cannot  handle— 
and  without  abandoning  the  essentials  of 
the  policy  mix  that  has  served  us  so  well  thus 

fir 

'  Our  task  is  simply  to  prove  that  we  can 
stand  prosperity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
can  and  will— if  we  remember  that  the  one 
thing  which  prosperity  cannot  stand  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  must,  on  the  contrary. 
be  earned  anew  every  day.  every  week,  every 
year— earned  by  the  continued  cooperative 
effort  of  business,  labor  and  government. 
For  It  is  that  effort— and  not  some  phantom 
force— that  determines  how  well  our  economy 

performs. 

Once  again  we  are  approaching  a  cross- 
roads of  national  decision.  There  are  those 
In  the  private  sector— in  both  business  and 
labor— who  would  abandon  this  time-tested 
policy  mix  which  has  served  so  well  as  the 
basis  of  the  working  partnership  between 
business,  labor,  and  government  and  has 
given  the  Nation  57  months  of  uninterrupted 
and  unparalleled  prosperity.  If  It  should  be 
abandoned,  what  Is  to  be  used  as  a  replace- 
ment? Old  formulas  that  have  not  worked? 
New  formulas  that  have  not  been  thought 
through  or  grounded  on  a  new  consensus? 
Or  the  chaos  of  divergent  policies  that  add 
up  to  no  policy  at  all?  The  real  question  is: 
Why  give  up  a  winning  combination?  My 
answer  is:  Let's  not  throw  it  away. 


Dr.    Edwin    Bancroft    Henderson— Com- 
munity Leader  and  Civil  Rights  Hero 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

T  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
heartwarming  privilege  to  say  a  few 
words  about  my  friend,  Dr.  Edwin  Ban- 
croft Henderson,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  improving  the  education  and  human 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Fairfax  County,  Va.  Few 
people  epitomize  so  well  the  selflessness 
and  dedication  which  give  vitality  to  the 
principles  of  equality  that  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  great  Nation.  Now.  at  age 
82,  Dr.  Henderson  and  his  lovely  wife: 
Mary,  are  moving  to  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  to 


live  with  their  son's  family  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasant  company  of  their  grand- 
children. 

Thousands  of  persons,  spanning  three 
generations,  have  been  inspired  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Henderson  in  their  tireless  fight 
fof  the  civil  rights  for  all  citizens. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  born  in  Southwest 
Washington,  but  has  lived  for  the  past 
55  years  in  Washington's  suburb  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.     In  his  youth,  "E.  B." — as 
we  all  call  him— was  a  champion  athlete. 
He  sparred  with  professional  boxers  and 
led   his   Washington   YMCA   basketball 
team  to  a  national  championship.     His 
interest  in  young  people  led  him  to  be- 
come a  teacher  of  physical  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools, 
where  he  eventually  rose  to  be  the  direc- 
tor of  physical  education  for  the  Negro 
division  of  the  school  system.    It  is  a  fit- 
ting coincidence  that  1954,  the  year  of  his 
retirement  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia schools,  was  the  year  the  Supreme 
Court     issued     its     historic     decision 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
invalidating   racial   segregation   in   our 
country's  public  schools. 

During  his  years  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system.  Dr.  Henderson 
worked    vigorously    and    constantly    to 
eliminate  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion.    He  fought  racial  segregation  all 
his  life.    He  was  the  major  leader  of  the 
Committee  Against  Segregation  in  Rec- 
reation,    which     fought     so     valiantly 
against  the  soul-shattering  racism  which 
formerly  pervaded  the  District's  recrea- 
tion program.     His  continued  interest  m 
athletics  and  the  Negro's  achievements 
in  sports  is  reflected  in  his  flne  book,  "The 
Negro  in  Sports."     He  did  more  than  any 
other  person  I  know  to  encourage  Negro 
athletes  and  to  end  the  debasing  practice 
of  white-only  sport  and  athletic  contests. 
It  was  largely  as  a  result  of  his  inde- 
f  atigible  work  that  the  old  Uline  Arena— 
now  the  Washington  Coliseum— was  de- 
segrated. 

He  led  the  long  fight  to  end  segrega- 
tion at  the  National  Theater. 

His  constant  flow  of  acute  and  trench- 
ant letters  to  the  newspapers  contained 
some  of  the  most  perceptive  comments 
on  local.  State,  and  National  politics  that 
have  ever  been  printed.  They  were  an 
important  factor,  especially  during  the 
1940's  and  1950's,  in  educating  the  public 
into  awareness  of  the  evil  of  segregated 
facilities.  His  vast  knowledge  of  civil 
rights  and  his  keen  intellect  made  him 
one  of  the  foremost  consultants  to  citi- 
zens fighting  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Henderson's  first  major  battle 
against  racism  came  in  1912  when  the 
Town  Council  of  Falls  Church  proposed 
an  ordinance  to  confine  Negro  residences 
to  a  small  ghetto  section.  Dr.  Hender- 
son organized  the  opposition  to  that 
proposal  and  it  was  defeated.  The  group 
he  organized  eventually  became  the  Fair- 
fax County  branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  This  branch  recently  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary  at  a  banquet  honor- 
ing Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  as  its  found- 
ing members. 

Dr.  Henderson  had  a  leading  role,  also, 
in  the  fight  against  racial  segregation  on 


buses  traveling  between  the  District  of 
Colvunbia  and  Virginia,  a  practice  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional 
in  1946.  He  fought  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  which  paraded  regularly  in  Fairfax 
County  and  committed  frequent  acts  of 
violence  and  malicious  mischief. 

His  struggle  against  great  odds  to  im- 
prove the  educational  facilities  in  the 
"separate-but-equal"  schools  of  Fairfax 
County — which  were  indeed  separate,  but 
surely  not  equal — was  a  saga  that  could 

fii:  a  book. 

Dr.   Henderson's   contribution   to   the 
human  rights  struggle  in  the  District  and 
Fairfax    County    was    aided    in    fullest 
measure  by  his  wife.    Enthusiastic,  con- 
scientious, young  in  heart,  full  of  the  joy 
of  life,  Mrs.   Henderson  was  for  many 
years  principal  of  the  James  Lee  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Palls  Church.    She 
was  a  charter  member  and  the  first  Ne- 
gro in  the  10th  District  Women's  Demo- 
cratic Club.     She  was  outstanding  and 
indefatigable   in   bringing   hundreds   of 
new  members  into  the  Fairfax  County 
NAACP.    She  has  been,  I  know,  a  source 
of  great  support  to  her  husband  during 
the  more  than  a  half-century  of  their 
marriage. 

Their  sons  are  carrying  on  the  Hen- 
derson tradition  of  community  service. 
One,  Dr.  Edwin  Meriwether  Henderson, 
is  a  dentist;  the  other,  Dr.  James  Henry 
Meriwether  Henderson,  is  engaged  in 
cancer  research  at  the  famed  Tuskegee 
Institute.  E.  B.  and  his  wife  are  justly 
proud  of  them. 

The    Nation's    Capital    and    Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  are  better  places  for  all  peo- 
ple   because    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Henderson 
worked  and  lived  there.    Theirs  is  a  last- 
ing contribution,  to  be  long  remembered 
by  all  who  believe  in  decency  and  good- 
ness.   As  they  leave  the  area  to  begin  a 
new  life  in  Alabama,  I  say  to  these  gen- 
erous and  gentle  folk:  "Godspeed,  good 
health,    long    life,    and    our    heartfelt 
thanks  to  you,  for  your  deeds,  youi-  in- 
spiring selfiessness,  your  humanitarian 
example,  and  the  gift  of  optimism  and 
hope  you  have  given  to  us  all." 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  report  to  my  people  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Nebraska 
on  my  voting  and  attendance  record  for 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  col- 
lect in  one  place  and  in  concise  form  in- 
formation which  is  scattered  through 
thousands  of  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  description  of  bills  is  for 
the  purpose  of  identification   only;   no 
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attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  the 
bills  completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  involved. 

This  report  includes  all  rollcall  votes. 
As  you  know,  rollcall  votes  are  those  upon 
which  a  Congressman  is  publicly  re- 
corded for  or  against  an  issue.  However, 
the  201  votes  listed  in  this  report  repre- 


sent only  about  one-third  of  the  bills 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  Rollcall  votes 
are  not  taken  on  the  majority  of  the 
bills.  The  majority  of  the  laws  are  de- 
cided by  voice  vote.  In  addition  to  the 
rollcall  votes  listed,  there  were  182  quo- 
rum calls — attendance  checks — taken  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  here  to  con- 


serve space.  This  accounts  for  the  non- 
consecutive  numbering  of  the  roUcalls 
listed  in  this  report. 

Based  upon  the  total  of  1.129  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  I  had  a  voting  and  attendance  rec- 
ord of  96  percent. 

The  report  follows: 


Un\\. 
No. 


10 


19 
20 

23 

24 

2S 
29 
31 
33 


Mar.  17 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  22 
Mur.  22 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  26 

Mar.  26 

Mar.  26 

Mar.  31 

Mar.  31 

Apr.     1 

Apr.     5 

Apr.    5 

Apr.     5 

Apr.  6 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  S 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  27 


86 
87 
90 


Jan.  4 

Juti.  4 

Jan.  4 

Ja.a.  I'J 

Jan.  20 

Feb.  8 


12  Fet>.     9 

13  Fel».     9 

16     Feb.   17 


Feb.   li 
Feb.   IS 

Feb.  25 
Feb.   25 

Mm.  3 

Mar.  3 

Mitr.  10 

Mar.  15 


35  I  Mar.  16 


38 
39 

42 

43 

45 
51 
62 
S3 
57 
58 
CO 
«2 
63 
64 

66 
70 

71 

72 

74 

76 

78 

79  1  Apr. 

82  1  Apr.  28 
84     Apr.  29 

83  Apr.  29 


Apr.  20 
May  3 
May    4 


e  1  May    S 


Me;»*uri',  qmslion.  ami  n-.-iiilt 


Election  of  .^iK-uktT.     (McCorni:iik  2S9,  Ford  139.) 

II.  Res.  I.  autliori/.iiie  scatiiif;  of  Mississippi  drlegation: 

On  oriieriiif;  previous  quest  ion  (ending  debate).     (.Vtjreedfo  276  to  149.) 

II.  Res.  .H.  adoptiiii!  the  rules  of  (louse  *vith  ;ui  .nniendnieiit  pivinp  additional  autboritv  to  .'Siieaker:  

On  ordering  previous  ((ueslion  (ouding  debate).     (Agreed  to  224  to  2(n.'.).. J .„ 

H.  Res.  1-ti.  dLsinissi-.ii:  contest  of  election  of  Representative  Ottinger,  of  New  York: 

On  resolution.     <.V<loptiHl  l^.i  to  102.) 

It. J.  Res.  234.  making  snpi>lenierfal  appropriations  for  Deiv.-rtnient  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  IW"..":  " 

On  motion  to  recomuiit  with  instructions  to  l>ar  export  of  farm  conimixlities  to  Inite*!  Arab  Republif.    (Adopted  2C4  to  177  ) 
II.J.  Res.  231.  inakiiig  supplemental  appropriations  for  DepHrtment  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  19fi5;  "" 

On  motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  to  disagri-e  to  Senate  amendineiu  allow  ing  aid  to  I'niiod  Arab  R-.-public  at  Tn'sidcul's  discretion 
(Rejected  Ifio  to  211.) 
H.R.  '3fil».  eliminating  25-pcrcent  gold  cover  in  Federal  Reserve  banks: 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (.Rejected  93  to  289.) 

On  pn.ssage.     d'as-st-d  3(iO  to 82.) '.11I1""""II"I1''"""1"'" 

II. R.  299^,  e\tending  Arms  Control  and  Uijurntauicnt  .\gency:  " " " ' 

On  passive.     (I"a.sscd  3(i2  to(J3.) 

H.R.  45.  increasing  V.S.  pdrticipation  in  the  Inter- .\tnprican  I»eveIoi>ment  Hank:  ' 

tm  motion  to  reconnnit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  from  $750,000,000  to  $725,000,000.    (Rejected  142  to  237.) 

On  passage,     d'ajsi  d  288  lo93.) 

II.  Res.  1S8.  providing  funds  for  CNpcnscs  of  C'onunittee  on  Un-American  Activities:  "'" 

On  motion  to  recommit  to  Conjinittee  on  House  Administration  with  instructions  to  bold  hearings.     (Rejected  58  to  333  ) 

IMi  resolution.     i.\Bree<l  t<i  SMI  to  29.) 

S.  3.  authorizing  sl.(i'x;,4lKi,(KK)  for  public  work.*  and  development  progr-.nns  in  the  Appaiacliian  region:   

On  motion  ii.  reconnnit  with  instructions  to  sul)stiiute  bill  authorizing  ¥y9a,(ion,(i(io  for  2-year  economic  development  program  for  all  de- 
presseil  are;ts  in  I'nite*!  .>>tates.    (Rejected  100  to  323.). 

0;i  pass;i!Je.     (1'as.sod  257  to  Itio) 

H.R.  2.  expanding  Federal  controls  over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs:     " " 

On  pass;ige.     (I'assid  402  toO.).. 

n.R.  4714.  aiitliorizing  annual  a|)propriations  of  $l.VI.(iOO  for  National  Couneil  on  Arts: 

«)r.  motion  to  s'.isi>end  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  217  to  113,  a '-'5  majority  iK-ing  re<iiiired.) 

n.R.  55<io.  establishing  standards  for  congressional  districts;  

On  amendment  permitting  atlarge  elect  ions  of  Rcpresenfalives.    (Rejected  147  to  255.) 

H.  Res.  27fi.  pro\  idiiig  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5:<74,  8:ipreme  Court  pay  bill:  

t>n  resolution.     (.Vprecfl  to 202  to  183.) _ _ 

H.R.  5:174.  restoring  the  diiTerential  Ixtweiii  Sui'renie  Court  and  lower  court  salaries  existing  prior  to  1904  Fe<leral  pay  bill: 

On  pa'^.-acc.     (Rejected  17h  to  202.), 

n.R.  56SH.  amending  crime  laws  of  District  of  Columbia:  ' 

On  inoiion  to  recoinniit  with  instructions  lo  hold  1  earinps.    (Rejected  166  to 216.) 

On  paSSiige.    (P.ifsed25()  to  131.) l.""["[[[l\. 

It.R.  .57'Jl.  providin?  for  acreai;e-poiuidage  marketing  quotas  for  tobticixi:  *     "' 

On  passage.    (Passed  206  io  170  ) :.. 

Motiiin  t"  approve  House  Journal  without  further  renling:  

On  onU-ring  previous  question  (ending  delatci  on  motion.    (.Agreffl  lo274  lo  119.) 

II. R.  2362.  providing  (rrants  to  States  for  el*'iiienlary  and  secondary  educitimi:  

On  motion  to  reconnnit  with  instructions  to  change  formula  so  that  Hie  grant  fur  each  child  from  low -Income  families  would  be  omial. 
(Rej.cte<l  194  to267.) 

On  p^icvSiige.     (l'as.sed2t>3lo  153.) 

H.R.  37!»».  Older  Aniericans  .\ct  of  19l«5.  providing  for  tk-velopinent  ofpt-  ■~««n»  for  Hir  agiiig: 

oti  pnssagf.    (lMs,sed30«>  to  i.) 

n.R.  nil.  Water  Kesourn's  I'lainiing  .Vet.  authorizing  funds  for  Ftileral-.SHate  w al«r  resources  development  prugnmis: 

On  iKissage.    (ra.<5sed3H4  toO.) _. 

H.R.  4257.  extending  and  exrxinding  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  ivogranis: 

On  piiasage.     (Passed  395  toO.) _ 

n.R.  980.  providing  for  return  of  obscene  mail  matter: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  an<l  pass.     (Pas.scd  3tiO  to  21.) 

II. R.  70tj4.  autlinrizing  construction  of  I'.S.  Emba.«sy  buildingin  S'aigon,  ^'outli  Viitnani: 

On  motion  to  susiK-nd  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  37Mo0.> 

n.R.  70«»0.  making  appropriations  for  Treasury  and  I'ost  OUii-e  Departments.  Executive  Ollice  of  tlic  President ,  and  4  independent  agencies: 

On  passage.     (Passetl  347  to  7.) 

H.R.  70»l.  making  supplemental  aiipropriations  for  fiscal  1905 including  !F344,3'.°8,00(i  for  Appalacliia  programs  lo  i>e  available  U-ywnd  fiscal 
19Ct  tiut  to  lie  ciiarged  against  19»i.".  authorization: 

On  pas.sage.    (Passtnl  348  to  (.2.) 

n.R.  6fi7').  .-^ocial  security  .Viii'-ndmcnts  of  19f>o,  increasiinp  social  .security  Ijenefits  and  taxes,  and  provitlinK  medical  care  iK-nefits  for  agetl: 

On  Ryrnes"  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  sulistitute  Hyrnes  bill.  H.R.  70.'>7.  providing  a  voluntary  comprehensive  health 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  financed  by  general  revenue  and  contributions  from  participants.     (Rejectt-d  191  lo  2<»i.) 

On  passage.     (  Pa.-'sod  313  to  ll.'i.) ""111 

H.R.  2'J»H,  authorizing  a|>i)ropriati(nis  for  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

On  conference  report.    (.Vgreed  to  31G  to  65.) 

ir.  J.  Rf>.  1.  projtosing  a  constitutional  amendment  relating  to  presldentiid  inability  and  succession: 

On  pa,s.Nage.    ( Passed  ."HW  to  2>).) 

n.  Res.  310.  authorizing  $50,000  for  investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klaii  by  Couimitteeon  In-American  Activities: 

On  resiiluiion.     (Agrec<l  lo  313  to  43.) 

H.R.  6497.  authorizing  increase  of  .$l,00O.0OO,0O<t in  the  CS.  quota  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund: 

On  motion  torecommit     (Rejected  113  to 275.) .". 

On  passage.    iPiissed3ni  tos«.) """millllllllll! 

S.  4.  Water  yualily  .\ct.  expanding  Federal  assistance  for  water  pollution  control: 

<»n  pi^ssage.    (  PiL<sed39t)  toO.) 

H.R.  7091.  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fi.scal  I9f>5:  

On  conference  re|>ort  J109 .000,000  higher  than  House-approved  bill  and  including  Appalaclda  funds  for  use  beyond  fiscal  1965  but  to  be 
charged  to  l<jti5  authorization.     (Agrwd  to  316  to  55.) 

On  motion  that  Iloiuse  concur  with  Senate  aiuendmenls  .idding  funds  for  helicopter  subsidies  in  New  York.  Chicago,  and  I.os  Angeles. 
(Rejeited  IHtO-^'S.) 
H.R.  4714.  authorizing  annual  appropriations  of  $150,000  for  National  Council  on  tlie  Arts: 

On  pas.sage.     (Pas.sed239  to  ll'i.) 

H.R.  2*0.  extending  and  amending  certain  provisions  of  tlie  Public  Health  Service  .\et: 

On  piussage.    (Passed 347  toO.) ,. 

n.R.  iSso.  authorizing  Federal  grants  for  initial  cost  of  professional  and  technical  iktsouiicI  for  couiiauiiity  mental  lieailU  centers: 

Onpassaae.     (Pa.»s«'d  389  too.) 

H  J.  Res.  447.  providing  $700,000,000  in  fiscal  1965  supplementiU  appr(4>riatioas  for  U.S.  military  operations  in  soutiicast  Asia: 

Onp:i3sage.    (Passed  40»  to  7.) 


Vote 


Ford. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yt<s. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes, 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yei. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Ves. 

No. 

N«. 

Yes. 

No, 

Yes 

Yes, 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voting. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yet. 
Yefc 
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Boll- 
c-all 
No. 

Pate 
1965 

94 

May     6 

9C. 

May     6 

97 

May     8 

99 

May  10 

101 

May   12 

104 

May   20 

105 

May  20 

109 

May  25 

110 

May  25 

112 

May  26 

113 

May  26 

116 

June    1 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


(Rejected  43 


117     June    1 


119 

121 

123 

126 

127 

129 

130 


132 
141 
142 
143 
113 
146 


147 

153 
155 


June  2 
June  3 
June  7 
June  8 
June  S 
June  9 
June    9 


IS  FA  A  Administrator  wllhoutafleS  status  as  retired  Air  Force  oifK-er: 


June 
June 


June  16 
June  16 
June  16 
June  21 
June  21 


June  23 
June  23 
June  24 


H.R.  7657,  authorizing  $15,300,000,000  for  military  equipment  procurement  and  research: 

H  Resm^rovldhtS^^isld^^^^^^^^^^  

n.R^'29»4feftlndinra^d^i^indV.'.g"F^waVrratits^ 

On  passage.    (Passed  334  to  4.)..    .....-.-- VrVrl^'; 

S  701,  Implementing  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962: 

On  passage.     (Passed  300  to  97.) -- -.--r--v"V""'r;;ii: 

IT  -a  ai'w  DirtiinriTiiiir  *''  "ws  .121  000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  tiscal  i9do.  

°'\in  mitlon  t^recommU  «^^  '»'  coo,^rative  arrangement  establishing  a  nuclear  reactor. 

to  313.)  

On  passiige  of  bill.     (Passed352tol.)         -  —  ---.--— ------ 

°- VmotTol.' to'rSi;jnm.'ir^^^^^  ?i:l.l^Si^nent  fun.ls  1^  .$l310(K),0()0a.jd  stipulate  that  labor  onions  participating  in 

Latin  American  housing  projecU  be  "non-Communisl  dominated."    (Rejected  li8  to  219.) 

On  pas.sage  of  bill.     (Pas.sed  249  to  148.) v:---.-,:  --,-""«"  "^"iVf^V ' 

"•  V.^L°o^^lS^r.=rvf  i?.fi,ls[rll^^^^  ?;rSc^^port  of  farm  commodities  to  United  Arab  Republic  or  In- 

donesia.    (Rejected  187  to  208.) 

nR'^S&.rmfkrn^UprtaUon^oJ^thlkf^^^^^  

On  passage.  (Passed  332  to  00.) ;,---V'V 

H.R.  35M4,  extending  Federal  inspection  and  safety  requirements  to  small  coal  mines: 

On  pas-sage.     (Pivssed  330  to  42.) - — 

n.R.  8371,  reducing  Federal  excise  taxes: 

On  passage.     (Passed  401  to  6.) .;,-v."".. 

H.R.  7777.  authorizing  appointment  of  Gen.  WUliam  I .  McKee  as 

nR^31??Tnnit{KSs*ofr^iVoa'dVmpUiy^^^^^^^  

On  motion  to  susr)end  rules  imd  pass.     (.I'assed  323  to  0.)  - 

"•  ^S.^0  ?c^S'^m;t^S^tli:^!f  ir^s'?^  J^iRerators  for  automatic  elevators.    (Rejected  149  to  244.) 

H.R.  7105,  amending  and  extending  tlie  Export  Control  Act: 

H   R%^Tl3?p^vWbfrfor^nsiiktion  "oTii;  

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  2<3  to  109.) 

n  R  8464,  increasing  the  temporary  natioiul  debt  Umil; 

^  On  amendment  requiring  that  film  be  shown  without  charge.    (Rejected  174  to  216.) 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  311  to  75.)--.-- ,-:---;------V. 

"•^6^^Ioril^\^oSn'^a«"n^s"t'r^^^^^^^^^  OfScc  of  Urban  Aflairs  and  Community  I>evelopment  in  the 

Executive  otUce  of  the  I'rcsident.    (Rejected  141  to  259.) 

On  passage  of  bill.     (Passed  217  to  184.)- --.- v-r-vr;"" 

II   Res.  416,  providing  funds  for  each  Representative  to  hire  a  student  intern: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  229  to  153.) r---,.- Vi r'T-V?;: 

n  R  7743  providing  loans  and  loan  insurance  for  students  attending  vocational  schools. 

u'R'86ToTro^dfng\",^^^^^^^^^ 

thepeoplesofE.Monia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  /,,„oftQ.„n\ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  agree  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  298  to  0.) 

H.R.  9221,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Uefcuic  for  fiscal  1900: 

On  pa.ssage.    (Passed  407  toO.). ------ i-i-v;"V ".i 

n.J.  Res.  541,  extending  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  2  months: 


On  pa.ssage.     (Passed  224  to  107.) 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes, 

No, 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voting. 

Not  votmg. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Yes.     ^ 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No, 

No. 

Y»s. 
Yes. 

Yes, 

No, 

No. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Yes. 

No. 


157 

162 
ir.3 
164 

167 

17? 
176 


177 
17S 
179 


ISl 

182 

185 

18S 
189 

193 

190 

197 


199 

203 

204 

205 

208 
2li0 


June  28 


June 
June 
June 

July 

July 

July 


July 
July 
July 

July 

July 

July 

July 
July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 
July 

CXI- 


n.  Res.  *5i'f  provider  o^mideraUonVf'^^^^  rcnVsubsldiSi  and"eipLnding  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community 


facilities  programs: 
On  resolution,    (.\greed  to  230  to  115.) 


n  R  7984  proyidiiig  rent  subsidies  and  expanding  pubUchou'sIn'g.  urban  renewal,  and  community  lacihties  programs: 

■  On  anicndment  modifying  rent  subsidy  provisions.    (Adopted  240  to  ''8>- -----:-.--"-- Vp-r-y-J.^^^  'Ji 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  rent  subsidies  and  other  provisions.    (Rejected  202  to  -TO.) — 


(Adopted  253 


50  iH-rcent  of  voting  age  Negroes  registered  to  free  themselves  from  cover- 


"  (Rejected  171  to  248.)... 


26 
27 
27 
27 

28 

28 


On  passage  of  bill.     (Passed  245  to  109.)  „i  i .     >»»riarc. 

H.  Res.  440,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6400,  V  oting  Rights  Act  of  1965: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  308  to  58.) " 

"•^6n\m\e?d.SK.uitn*aUies  for  fab-ifying  voting  or  registration  infonnation  or  buyhig  votes  in  Federal  elections, 

to  105.) 
n.R.  6400.  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1965:      ^  ^,    .  ,  ,.,  ., 

On  amendment  alloVfing  political  subdivisions  with  more  lna:i 

On^ainendment  waiving Vilglish  literacy  requirements.    (Rejected  202  to  216.). 
Ou  motion  to  recommit  with  insUuctious  to  substitute  more  comprehensive  liui, 
H.R'^K^rmituiiTTheTto^fc "  WV  Commission  to  condemn  land  for  overhead  "i^^weV  "tfiusiiission  Vines-notxrtth^nding  local  ordl. 

""o?*moUon  to  ^us^ind  mts  and  pass.    (Rejected  216  to  139,  a  H  majority  being  required.)  ---■y------,-,-,-A:-i-" 

n  R  242  requiring  (iovernment  summer  jobs  in  Washingt/>n,  D.C.,  to  he  apportioned  among  residents  of  all  States. 

On  motion  to  .su.s] tend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  330  to  ^2.) - 

S.  559  requiring  warning  laliels  on  cigarette  packages: 

<  n  conference  report.     (Agreed  to285  to  103.) -- - 

IIR  8920  removing  silver  from  coinage  except  for  40  percent  in  half  dollars:        .  ,„_  .    „,.  . 

On  amendment  retaining  40  perwut  silver  in  dimes  and  quarters.     (Rejected  18<  to  .18.) - - -- — --- 

On  passage.    (Passed  255  to  161.) - 

n.R.  9075.  increasing  military  pay:  

H.R.  8283ftmhorizing  Increase  in  •'fwVeffy'"prij!ram  funds  to  $1,900,000,606  in  fiscal  J^:  ,,w.ndinff  f««47  500  000)      (Relected  178  to 

On  motion  to  recouiiuit  with  iiistrucUoiis  to  luaiiitaui  Ciovernors'  veto  and  hscal  19t>5  level  of  spending  (J\H.  ,500,ouiij .    inejecvcu  i.o  w 


227.)  

n.Rel'XprovidiSrSdmti6n8rH.R:77Vre^a»inB'^^ 
procedure  bypassing  Rules  Committee:  j  »    o^o «-» i-«  >  

n  R''^?5*^Sl"Slfy«lf^^^ 

n  R''?9St™ingT,U  st^ibsC  Jnf/x[fa,Vdt.}gVublic-housUig7urbaii--renVwai;anT^aiii.ii-ty -fa^^^^  

n.R''59^Sri.7n7FedeV^arg^'!^f^r'u^^^^^ 

On  conference  report    (Agreed  to  414  to  0.) -.--r---Aiii— j;-\.vi 'C'<"j:z.: 

H.R.  77.  repealing  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permitting  State  rlght-to-work  laws. 

On  inoUon  to  recommit.    (Rejected  200  to  223.) - WJl'. 

On  passage.    (Passed  221  to  2()3.) 

-1821 


No, 

No. 

Yes. 

No, 

Yes, 

Ye^ 

No, 
No, 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No, 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes, 

No, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

No, 

Yea. 

No, 

Yes. 

Yet. 
No. 
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212 

214 

215 

216 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

224 

225 

228 

230 

234 
235 

236 

238 

239 

242 

243 
244 

246 

248 
249 

252 

253 

254 

255 

257 

259 

262 

263 

264 

265 

269 
273 
275 
279 
281 
282 

283 
284 
285 


286 
287 
288 
290 


291 

292 
293 
296 
299 

301 
303 
304 
306 


July  29 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 


Aug 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  4 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  31 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept.  8 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 


Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 


Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  17 


"n^^prffiiVng'ovlH.^^""!!^^^^  Com.ulssion  to  condemn  land  for  overhead  po.er  transmission  lines  notwitLstandlng  local  ordl- 

On  passage.     (Passed  275  to  125.) 

S.J.  Res.  81,  authorizing  increiise  in  funds  for  interstatriYi'ghwVy  SyUemTn  fecafiw?" 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  313  to  11  ) 
H.R  8027  providing  assistance  in  training  State  and  local  law-enforcement  officers- " " 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  326  to  0  ) 
H.R.  6964,  authorizing  certain  rehabilitation  practices  for  Federal  prisoners" 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  ;uid  pass.    (Passed  323  to  0  ) 
S.  1564,  Voting  Rights  .\ct  of  1965:  - - 


*^^"JS"°"  .'°  recoinniit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  disagree  to  Senate  language  allowing  oolitical  -sulHlivi^innQ  wUh 
50  percent  of  votmg-age  Negroes  registered  to  free  tliemselves  from  coverage.    (Rejected  118  to -^l  subdivisions  with 

On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  328  to  74.) vncjcwicu  no  w  .«><.> 

H.R.  8469,  increasing  civil  s«>rvice  retirement  :mnuities: '  " " " 


more  than 


On  p!iss;igo.     (Passed  394  to  0.) 

H.R.  8439,  autliorizing  certain  military  construction: 

On  conference  report,     (.\greed  to  389  to  0.) 
S.  1742,  authorizing  certain  changes  in  World  Bank  Cliarter" " 

On  passage.     (Passed  330  to  54.)  

"•onre^iu'tirn!''?i^^TtoS^^^  " 

H.R.  4750,  extending  interest  CQualization  tax:  " 

On  passage.    (Passed  274  to  97.) 

"■^n^i^o*^H''".'^^'j*"'r^jr°}?''''''''H*'"j''V'."«.'''«'^f»"*='''"  " 

ti  i/^?^S^"**","'"'  substitutmg  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  plan.     (Adopted  173  to  156  ) 

H.R   10306,  making  It  a  crmie  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card-  " 

On  passage.     (Piissed  393  to  1.)  

^pr^ur.  l^^elS'l^'tV'il.?"^"""^  ^°  '^^'^''^  "^'-^'  ^^-^'^'^  '-  -»-'  ^r.,'^^i^^^^ii^^^-oi■J^^,^i^ 

On  passage.     Passed  246  to  138.) 

H.R.  6431,  providing  that  certain  formsof  nickel  be  admitted  duty  free'        ■ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     ( Passed  297  to  48  ) 
H.R.  8635,  establishing  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission:  ■ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passe<l  346  to  4  ) 
H.R.  7750,  authorizing  $3,360,000,000  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1966" 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  244  to  ISO.) 
H.R.  9811,  omnibus  farm  bill  of  1965:  " " 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  169  to  224  ) 

On  passage  of  bill.    (Passed  221  to  172.) .'..    

";S?-^P^'  "lals'ng  supplemental  appropriations  of  $1 ,266,"obb".6()6'for"'nepar"t"nVents"of"iAbor "and"iie"iif  li " "Fihir^Ii i 
196«  mcluding  .$1,000,000,000  for  elementary  and  secondary  education    ^""^""  °'  ^^^  ^^"^  "taltli,  E-lucati 

.    o.^*'^l?"J°.!'f?^!"P'i*,.^^'^^J^.*."  supplemental  requests  cm  be  con.sidered  at  the  same  time. 


tion,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal 


H.R 


(Rejected  139  to  xa.).. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


On  amendment  placing  Western  Hemisphere  under  numerical  limitation 
On  passage.     (Passed  318  to  95.) 


(Rejected  189  to  218.). 


°-^6SSe''"1.Paf>ld^3f7To-2°r^'°^'^^  

''•'o,^^rgl*'°'('&'Jf3ofto3?f '"''^ '" ''"'"'^^^^^^^^ 
°-   On"rfsiiuTon!''(l^ee<rt"'K°2S  ?'''•''•  ^^^^^^ 


H 


■^6i^L*^e'!''?p!^f^oTo  nr)'*"  ^''"''*'*°" '^"'^^^^^^^^^ 

.R.  3141,  expanding  the  health  professionse'duca'tioiVal'assistance  pV(i^^^ 

On  passage.     ( Passed  340  to  47.) 

H.R.  5863,  authorizing  research  into  liigh-specd  groinid  transportatioir 

Onpassage.    (Passed  317  to  24.) 

H.R.  8439,  authorizing  certain  military  construction  in  fiscal  igfiii'     

TT  R^  m^K^'allf  h'.ltV.^i'i^l.l''"  '**  ^}ff^}'^^^  Committee  on  Anncd  Services  from  further  consideration  of  H 
U.K.  10775,  authorizing  certain  military  construction  in  fi.soal  1966- 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  347  to  0) 
H.R.  168,  increasing  veterans'  disaliility  compensation-        

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  348  to  0  ) 
S.J.  Res.  102,  authorizing  funds  for  the  President's  Crime  CommissTon-" 

Onjnotion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  338  to  0.) 


R.8439.    (Agreed  (o320to  19.). 


° IM  ?o  244.*)°  '*''"' '"°"°"  ^  ''''^^^  pre-viousTiu^UoVi  '(en'd  deba"tcnn  mot1oTthat1'oilr"naf of  Sept:"9'"be"¥pprOTed "i" '^^^^    ( Rejected 

On  ,'jy«H^^"5h'"fV°"-''  1"«stion  (ending  debate)  on  motion  to  approve  Journal.    (Agreed  to  257  to  126 ) 

On  motion  that  Journal  stand  approved  as  read.     (Agreed  to  264  to  119  )  « -w.  i«  j.tj..) 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Rejected  175  to  204  )  ' - 

\il?le:^'  P'°^'^*"S  ^^^  consideration  of  H.R.  10065';Eqa^"Employmen"t'Opi)iViLliVrAVt7u;^^^^^^^ 
On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  259  to  121.) 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  reconsider  vote  on  roifcali'No."m'7ACT"ecd  to"i93"to"l"8Y) 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Rejected  173  to  201.)  u  lu  i»o  lu  loi.; 

TT    «il"iS^'""  *°  dispense  with  further  proceeding  un"der  roilViTrNo."289."'"(Tg^ii>"d"  to  243'to"r36") 

\fv^nd^^^^CoVS^^^"'''''''''''  "'  "•'*•  ''''•  ^^P^''""^  ^"  exemptioS'from  the  Bank  UoWini  cVmpanV  AcVmider-pri^dW "of- 
On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  201  to  171.) 

°u,fdTr  pJ^e  b'^^aShirR^sTommU^^^ 
On  resolution,     (.\greed  to  260  to  114.) 

°- ^On  t^^lK'^'^'S  tol^lo"^.?..":''^'^^^^^^^ 

H.R  2091,  establishing  concession  policies  in  National  Park  Service  areas- " " 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejectc<l  73  to  298.).. 

H.R.  8283,  authorizing  increase  in  poverty  program  funds  to"  $i,"80(),"()bo,6oo  to  "fiscal"  1966' 

to^SO.r      '*'^°'"™"  conference  report  with  instructions  to  insist  on  House  provision  maintaining  Oovemors'  veto.    (Agreed  to  209 

H.R  9460,  establishing  a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities- 
On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  128  to  250.) 

n,^i!i','^'T'.'°?,^°®''?"?^'"  General  to  provide  names  of  i965'summ«"empIoyees." 

On  motion  to  table  resolution.     (Adopted  186  to  180.)  wuiiwyeea. 

•■j.  2042,  extending  indemnity  provisions  of  Atomic  Energy  Act- 

Onpassage.     (Passetl  .337  to  30.) 

H.R.  9221,  making  appropriations  for  "Department  of  Defense'for'flsairiflM- 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  380  to  0.) ^.'..... 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 
Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

No. 


Yes. 
No. 


No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voling. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Not  voting. 


No. 
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Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

No, 
No. 
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Boll- 
call 
No. 


307 
309 

310 
313 
313 

Sir. 

31S 

320 
321 

322 

324 

325 
37-' 


32H 
3J0 

336 
3;»7 
33S 
339 


341 
343 
343 


Date 

1965 


Sept.  17 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  24 
Sept.  2* 
Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 

Sept.  29 
.<5ept.  '29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 


34.-.  '  Oct. 

346  Oct. 

347  Oct. 


34S 
349 
S.'iO 
333 
354 
356 
357 

3r.9 

3l'>3 

son 

367 

36".« 
37U 

376 

377 

37.^ 

3^0 
ysl 

3s3 


Oct.      1 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct.  12 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  22 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.  Res.  58.1.  dismissing  election  contests  of  5  Mississippi  Representatives: 

H.  R!"l()873,'e't?ibiisliing^proBTam  ofVou'p  Win  swan  wjorijie'mbere  services  on  active  duty: 


prevent  communistic  aggression  in  Western  Hemisphere: 

On  motion  to  susikmuI  rules  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  312  to  o2.).-  .--- -— - 

S.  4,  Water  Quality  .\ct,  expanding  Federal  »ssL«tance  lor  water  pollution  control: 

On  conf(Tenc«rrei>ort.     (Agrwd  to  379  toO.)..  

S 


Vote 


S.  2300,  authorizing  construction  and  repair  of  c^uin  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors: 

„  ^ir;;^:::!^:^;^^^^!:^^^  c^Kl^i^^aiitiiorizHu,  ii^o6o;«i)iii-u.3:ex:- 

iilbit:'  

On  pasiiape.    (Pas-sod  254  to  113.) 

On  motion  toa«ljourn.     (Rejected  89  to204.)..  ...-..- --- 

H.R.  7371,  rciM-aliiig  an  exemption  from  the  Hank  'J«W"'B>  ""'t'?">;^",jjo  ,„  ,-a  ^ 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  '279  to  <0.)      

H.R.  10232,  authorizing  matching  grants  for  rural  water  and  saniiation  laciuiies: 

(In  motion  to  rlM-ouunit  with  instructious  to  delete  solid  waste  disposal  provisions.    (Rejected  80  to  2-20.) 

oil  il^U^"  ul  di!iha^!;^ni^l\^e  ^n -RUii^frJm  ^ 
II   Rj::"^^',^ilunK^f.^Kion  o\YlT^'Mo.ufrL  (or  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Cn  y^ionnl..  \ttt!:?.^uilVi;^.i^der"irR:Vt^-hmuVruielr<»"th;  "liistri^^  to  234  to  155.) 

II.  R  4644,  providing  lioine  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Oil  moUon  to  strike  the  enacting  clau.se.     (Rejected  1.9  to  219  )----------^-------- V.'.V.V..... 

On  aniendmeiil  subslilutiiig  C'lmrtcr  Board  home  rule  plan.     (Adopted  227  to  174.) - 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  i:j4  to  266.) -- -- — - 

estal>lisliing  priorities,  and  fixing  annual  limitations: 

On  conference  n-port.    (Agri-ed  to  320  to  69.) - - - 

"•"on -molio"n"rn"cf.n':nri,°wm/TnMn"t'ura^^^  automatic  futu«.  increases  for  Judges,  executives,  and  Members  of  Congress  and  the 

Cabinet.    (Agritd  to  238  to  140.) 
U.J^e^M2!ai.thS^u!^-nU''H^l"l^i''r^ryof(-ongres^ln.nm 


On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  ca-alc  visitors  ceutcr. 
On  p:issage.     (l'asse<l  32S  to  5.)... 


(Rejcctcd  17  to321.).... 


"  •'c.r.;i.\oirS'o".?.*n';}:m!rc^nrr^nee  '^  ^^i.  instructions  to  insist  upon  retention  of  provision  prohibiting  aid  to  countries  tlut  furnish 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.     (Rejected  164  to  174.) 

On  conference  reiwrt.    (Agr«td  to  204  to  127.).-- vrri;;:'.'.,' " 

U.K.  3142,  providing  Federal  grants  for  medical  librar>-  services  and  faculties.  

On  passage.     (I'assed  296  to  3.) ,' V"J.""t"""- " 

II. R.  65iy,  providine  for  completion  of  Jefferson  National  Memorial,  bt.  Louis: 

sjTer^s!:'^i\uoli7f'Z^om^^^^  

On  nso'liitloti.    (.\preed  to  312  to  55.) - --■■""V ; "Z^V 

H.R.  -2020,  authorizing  $2O,(KJ0,0(»O  for  construction  of  soutlx-rn  Nevada  water  project. 

On  inuwape.     (Pa-ya'd  2;<9  to  l.<4.> -.-.—  -= '" 

'•  ""o^  ;i£i'n.^;^;r -wl^h  ;;J;*^I=s^«l;""l^  authority  to  dctcnnlne  areas  in  which  outdoor  advertising  and  junkyards  would 
be  pi'rmitted.    (Ucjected  15:<to'230.) " 

On  passage  of  bill.     (l':iss<-a  245  to  138.) - - - 

H.R  9811,  omnibus  firm  bill:  

Oil  coufereiite  reimrt.    (Adopted  219  to  ffl.) ------: v 

II   Res.  59»,  provhUiig  for  consideration  of  II.  R.  1113.>,  aUocatmg  sugar  quotas: 

On  resolution.    (.Vgreed  to 253  to80.) 

"  '^."n^^ti^^ui^'ln'nl^^u  ^Julunstructions  to  add  special  fee  on  imports.  (R^^^t^^|<|^;;^^>:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

?I  \iTi5K;  m^iki'ng  siipple"inen'tarapprop'rir.ti"oVir$"4',m 

On  amendment  deleting  funds  for  rent  suljsldics.    l-Vdoplcd  I80  to  102.) 

(Kej«'eted  I. ''.J  to  2-26.) --- 

S.  2^^;;i;^i;;i;;gSr,u:^SS^i^{^i.?c!f^rtain-piU;iic-v^^  Dickey-Lmcom  power 

iiroject  in -Maine:  

On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  221  to  139.) -------- - 

MR   WoSH  making  supplenienljd  appropriations  of  $4,700,(H»0,(I00  for  IisCiU  1»"jO: 

U.K.  ni3.=>,  allocating  sugar  quotas:  .  .    ^„ .  .  

Oaconfenutv  reiHirl.    (Agritd  to  li4  toS"*.) - - 
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Interregional  Water  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
year  has  Ijeen  a  year  in  which  the  im- 
portance of  one  of  our  most  strategic  re- 
sources— water — has  Ijeen  forcefully 
brought  to  our  attention  at  a  national 


level.  Devastating  floods  within  my 
State  and  in  the  Midwest,  the  continu- 
ation of  drought  conditions  In  the  North- 
eastern States,  the  Florida  Everglades, 
and  the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  the 
wasteful  and  tragic  pollution  of  our  wa- 
ters have  all  caused  us  to  be  more 
thoughtful  and  concerned  about  our  wa- 
ter supplies  than  ever  before. 

Our  increasing  awareness  of  this  need 
and  our  research  for  devices  and  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  overcoming  our  water 
crisis  have  caused  a  number  of  us  to 
recognize  many  similarities  in  the  prob- 
lems of  each  region,  indicating  that  a 


sharing  of  experiences  on  an  inter- 
regional scale  would  be  valuable.  While 
the  specific  solutions  to  drought  in  New- 
England  may  vaiy  considerably  from 
that  in  the  arid  Southwest,  the  vehicles 
for  their  solution  may  have  much  in 
common. 

This  becomes  of  increasing  importance 
when  answers  are  Ijeing  sought  and  solu- 
tions developed  at  the  Federal  level. 
And  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  we 
are  abandoning  more  and  more  localized 
shoit-'term  projects  and  looking  toward 
regional  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources to  meet  the  accelerating  needs  of 
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people.  A  most  Important  step  In  this 
direction  and  indicative  of  this  thinking 
was  taken  this  year  when  Congress 
passed  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act. 

We  have  also  seen  enacted  this  year 
the  new  water  pollution  control  law,  a 
new  program  for  rural  water  systems, 
acceleration  of  the  saline  water  program 
and  enhanced  criteria  for  development 
of  recreational  opportunities  in  connec- 
tion with  our  water  resources.  It  is  be- 
coming evident  that  the  success  of  these 
programs  will  depend  upon  a  more  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  legislative  ob- 
jectives of  each  region  and  area  in  de- 
veloping and  supporting  these  legislative 
efforts. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Water  Conference,  an  informal 
group  of  water  leaders,  has  called  for  an 
interregional  conference  on  "Water 
Problems  and  Their  Solutions."  Various 
responsible  officials  from  New  York,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  States,  and'  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  have  been 
invited  to  participate,  to  probe  and  ex- 
amine each  other's  problems  with  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  productive  of  new 
Ideas  and  approaches. 

James  Krieger,  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, has  called  the  meeting  for  No- 
vember 15  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  should  be  most  produc- 
tive  and  serve  as  a  guide  for  further 
conferences. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  intensify  our 
efforts  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  enlarge  the  role  of  local  government 
m  seeking  answers  to  local  problems 
while  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  I  feel  exchanges  of  this  type 
can  be  vei-y  beneficial  and  I  look  forward 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  crisis 
In  our  national  water  picture  as  a  re.sult 
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James  A.  Reed,  Former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaiury— An  Apprecia- 
tion by  Congressman  James  C.  Cleve- 
land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRe 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1.  Mr.  James  A.  Reed  left  his 
post  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  return  to  private  life  after  4  years' 
service. 

His  departure  is  a  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. During  his  tenure.  Secretary 
Reed  had  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Administrative  procedures  in  each  of 
these  areas  were  improved  and  reorga- 
nized with  resultant  Increases  in  effl- 
piency  and  substantial  savings  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Ehiring  Mr.  Reed's  tenure,  long-range 
plans  for  the  procurement,  development 


and  maintenance  of  Coast  Guard  vessels, 
shore  stations  and  aircraft  were  finally 
developed.  As  a  result  of  this  planning 
and  foresight.  Congress  appropriated 
more  money  for  the  Coast  Guard  than 
ever  before.  In  the  1950's  the  average 
annual  appropriation  for  acquisition, 
construction  and  improvement  of  Coast 
Guard  facilities  was  only  $5  million. 
Greatly  underfinanced,  this  service  also 
lacked  firm  goals  and  was  threatening 
to  drift  aimlessly.  Under  Mr.  Reed,  there 
has  been  rapid  improvement. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  Congress  saw  fit 
to  appropriate  $116  million  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  improvements. 
For  the  next  8  years,  annual  appropria- 
tions of  close  to  $200  million  will  be 
needed  to  complete  this  modernization 
program.  By  the  mid-1970's,  because  of 
the  careful  groundwork  laid  by  Mr.  Reed, 
his  office,  and  the  Congress,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  have  a  modern  fieet,  modern 
shore  stations  and  modern  aircraft.  It 
will  be  more  efficient  and  more  economi- 
cal to  the  Government;  better  able  to 
carry  out  the  critical  missions  assigned 
to  it  day  in  and  day  out. 

Another  noteworthy  accomplishment 
of  Mr.  Reed's  work  with  the  Coast  Guard 
is  that  for  the  first  time  a  separate  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Coast  Guard  was 
enacted  2  years  ago.  For  the  first  time 
the  Coast  Guard  has  thus  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  present  its  programs 
to  the  Congress  in  an  orderly  manner, 
first  to  a  legislative  committee  and  then 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  the  Coast  Guard  as, 
indeed,  has  the  modernization  program. 
In  connection  with  this  morale  problem, 
which  had  been  reaching  critical  di- 
mensions in  the  opinion  of  many  in- 
formed authorities,  money  now  has  been 
appropriated  to  provide  an  official  resi- 
dence in  the  Washington  area  for  the 
commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  hith- 
erto the  only  head  of  a  military  service 
without  such  a  residence. 

Similar  modernization  of  the  Customs 
Service  took  place  under  Secretary 
Reeds  direction.  Complaints  from 
passengers  concerning  Customs  person- 
nel which  once  flooded  the  Bureau  are 
now  virtually  zero  because  of  the  in- 
creased courtesy  and  service  to  the 
traveling  public  being  given  by  Customs 
personnel. 

Mr.  Reed  early  recognized  the  impera- 
tive need  for  modernizing  the  procedures 
of  the  Customs  Bureau,  which  was 
operating  under  an  administrative  struc- 
ture dating  back  to  1789.  After  inten- 
sive study  conducted  with  the  aid  of  out- 
side consultants,  improvements  were 
embodied  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent this  year  and  approved.  This 
should  provide  the  public  with  much 
more  efficient  service  and  save  millions 
of  dollars  each  year. 

Developments  within  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  while  not  so  dramatic,  have 
resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  of 
operations  under  Mr.  Reed's  direction. 
The  groundwork  has  been  laid  for  fur- 
ther improvements.  This  is  particularly 
ti-ue  of  the  Bureau's  overseas  operations. 
Until  3  years  ago.  responsibility  for  sup- 


pressing the  manufacture  and  exporta- 
tion of  illicit  di-ugs  overseas  was  divided 
between  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  A  cei-tain  amount 
of  friction  existed  between  the  agencies 
because  of  this.  As  a  result,  it  was  de- 
cided to  assign  responsibility  for  all  over- 
seas operations  relating  to  illicit  drugs  to 
the  Narcotics  Buieau  and  that  Customs 
should  be  concerned  with  smuggling 
alone.  Cooperation  between  the  two 
agencies  has  improved  mailcedly  since 
the  change  and  the  cases  developed  by 
each  agency  have  increased. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  main  high- 
lights  of  the  accomplishments  of  former 
Secretary  Reed.  I  think  the  House  will 
agree  that  they  have  been  of  great  value 
to  the  Nation  and  will  join  me  in  this 
expression  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Reed. 


Congressman  Jacobs  States  Opposition 
to  Reapportionment  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARTL.AKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Piesident,  be- 
cause so  much  public  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  the  fight  over  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  reapportionment  amendment 
here  in  the  Senate,  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  any  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  pass  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  well  as  the  Senate,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  We  who  opposed  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  always  believed  that 
there  was  a  better  chance  of  beating  the 
amendment  in  the  House  than  in  the 
Senate. 

The  original  rotten  borough  amend- 
ment. Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  last  August  4,  while 
its  stepchild.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 
appears  to  have  little  chance  of  passape 
in  the  Senate  next  year.  I  find  it  heart- 
ening to  know  there  is  continued  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
One  dynamic  and  outspoken  young  Con- 
pressman,  Andrew  Jacobs,  of  the  11th 
District  of  Indiana,  has  written  an  effec- 
tive and  hard-hitting  statement  of  what 
reapportionment  means  to  the  voters  of 
Marion  County.  Ind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
for  the  October  1965  issue  of  the  Marion 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee 
Newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  It  Means  to  You 
(By  Andy  Jacobs,  Jr.) 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  reappor- 
tionment and  equality  of  representation  in 
the  legislature. 

Most  people,  who  don't  have  an  extremely 
dull  ax  to  grind,  would  agree  that  it  only 
makes  sense  in  a  free  country  to  allow  no 
more  and  no  less  than  one  vote  to  each 
citizen.  In  America  it  only  makes  sense  that 
all  citizens  are  equal  politically  and  that  no 
one  is  "more  equal  than  another." 
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If  this  were  not  so.  then  a  lot  of  men  have 
wasted  their  time,  and,  far  more  tragically, 
their  lives  and  limbs,  crawling  in  muddy 
foreign  soil  to  defend  America  and  Its  way 
of  life. 

We  know  that  some  Americans  have  found 
it  possible  to  say,  with  faces  as  straight  aa 
Senator  Dirksen's,  that  if  you  live  in  or  near 
a  city  you  don't  deserve  to  have  your  vote 
count  for  as  much  as  that  of  your  country 
cousin. 

These  people  say  that  Indiana's  50  State 
senate  seats  should  not  be  divided  equally 
among  the  citizens  of  Indiana.  They  say 
that  •interests."  rather  than  people,  should 
be  represented  In  the  State  senate. 

Thus,  if  only  1  man  owned  all  the  farms 
in  Indiana,  under  the  Dirksen  theory,  that 
1  man  should  be  given  26  State  senators 
while  the  other  24  senate  seats  would  be 
divided  among  the  other  4.6  million  citizens 
of  Indiana. 

Of  course,  there's  nothing  new  about  the 
Dirksen  position.  It's  the  sort  of  thinking 
tliat  led  some  In  our  history  to  advocate  al- 
lowing the  right  to  vote  only  to  the  land- 
owner,  the   so-called    town    voter. 

"But."  one  asks,  "why  at  this  late  date 
would  a  man  like  Senator  Dirksen  advocate 
a  system  so  alien  to  the  American  belief  in 
political  freedom  and  equality?"  Senator 
Dirksen.  the  man  who  placed  Senator  Gold- 
water's  name  in  nomination  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, believes  that  property  and  money 
should  speak  louder  than  people  in  the  State 
Senate? 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  people  who 
live  in  Marlon  County? 

Consider  this:  In  the  1963  legislature,  by 
.1  one-man.  one-vote  system,  Murion  County 
wovild  have  had  two  more  State  Senators 
representing  us. 

The  State  Senate  that  year  passed  a  sales 
ta.<  which  In  many  Instances  applied  to  the 
city  dweller  but  not  the  farmer.  And,  that 
tax  passed  the  State  Senate  by  one  vote. 

Thus,  we  started  by  being  cheated  out  of 
two  votes  and  then  lost  the  battle  for  fair 
and  equal  taxation  by  one  vote.  That's  what 
it  means  to  you. 

And.  that's  what  it  meant  to  America  when 
she  fought  the  Revolutionfvry  Wiu-  over  the 
trespass  of  taxation  without  representation. 

Senator  Dirksen  says  we  should  have  a 
referendum  on  whether  each  citizen  should 
have  an  equal  vote  and  voice  in  the  State 
legislature.  Your  Congressman  says  that 
there  are  some  things  too  basic  even  to 
vote  on. 

We  don't  take  a  vote  on  whether  an  In- 
nocent citizen  has  a  right  to  life  or  liberty. 
And  we  don't  need  to  take  a  vote  on  whether 
a  citizen  has  a  right  to  vote  and  have  his 
vote  count  for  as  much  as  the  next  fellow's. 

Your  Congressman  believes  It  to  be  self- 
evident  that  a  citizen  Is  endowed  by  the 
'Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights  and 
among  these  Is  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  and  an  equal  vote  to  protect 
them. 


Forty  Billion  Dollars  of  U.S.  Government 
Bonds  Held  by  Federal  Reserve  System 
ive  Already  Been  Paid  for  Once,  as 
lairman  Martin  Has  Admitted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  holds  in  its  open 


market  account  approximately  $40  bil- 
lion in  interest-bearing  U.S.  Government 
securities  acquired  over  time  pursuant  to 
purchases  in  the  bond  market.  These 
securities  were  acquired  from  private 
holders  and  resulted  in  a  credit  to  the 
total  reserves  of  the  commercial  banking 
system.  The  seller  of  the  bonds  would 
receive  either  a  demand  deposit  in  his 
favor  upon  the  t>ooks  of  his  bank  or  re- 
ceive cash.  In  the  event  cash  is  desired, 
the  commercial  bank  w'ould  make  de- 
mand upon  its  Federal  Reserve  bank  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  credit  to  its  re- 
serve account.  Thus,  upon  issuance  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  the  amount 
of  the  bond  purchase,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  thus  acquiring  an  interest-bear- 
ing obligation  of  the  Government  in  ex- 
change for  a  non-interest-bearing  obliga- 
tion— cm'rency  in  the  form  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  which  are  legal  tender. 
Thus,  at  this  point,  the  bonds  have  been 
paid  for  once  and  logically  should  be 
canceled. 

This  was  admitted  to  be  true  by  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  on 
December  11,  1956,  testifying  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Tlie  collo- 
quy, appearing  on  pages  117-118  of  the 
printed  hearings,  proceeded  as  follows: 

Chairman  Patman.  In  practice,  it  is  a 
bookkeeping  operation.  But  the  truth  Is, 
all  the  bonds  that  you  have — and  you  have 
about  $25  billion  worth  of  bonds,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Something  less  than  that;  yes, 
sir. 

Chairman  Patman.  About  24  or  25? 

Mr.  Rouse.  About  24. 

Chairman  Patman.  E>very  one  of  those 
bonds  have  been  bought,  not  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but 
on  the  credit  of  the  Nation  by  exchanging 
Federal  Reserve  notes  for  them,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  RoTTSE.  Yes;  they  are  bought  by  the — 
out  of  Federal  Reserve  funds. 

Chairman  Patman.  No;  you  are  mistaken 
there,  are  you  not?  You  do  not  say  that 
they  are  bought  with  Federal  Reserve  funds. 
The  money  is  created  by  those  bonds.  Do 
you  not  understand  that? 

Mr.  Rouse.  It  Is  created — yes.  Indirectly. 

Chairman  Patman.  Well,  directly. 

In  other  words,  If  you  buy  bonds,  you 
must  pay  for  them,  and  those  $24  billion 
worth  of  bonds  were  paid  for,  but  not  by 
Federal  Reserve  bank  funds;  they  were  paid 
for  by  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Now.  I  win  not  Insist  on  your  answering 
that.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Martin  to  answer  that. 

Is  that  not  correct,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  be  the  same  thing, 
sir. 

Chairman  Patman.  In  other  words,  that  Is 
where  the  power  to  create  money  comes  in 
through  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Chairman  Patman.  You  create  the  money. 
In  other  words,  the  money  is  printed,  it  Is 
paid  for  by  the  bonds,  the  $24  billion  worth  of 
bonds. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  the  power  to  create 
money. 

Chairman  Patman.  And  you  did  do  It  to 
buy  tliese  bonds? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  the  purchase  of  bonds,  we 
ease  the  money  market:  in  sales  of  bonds 

Chairman  Patman.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  reasons  or  arguments.     I  am  Just  asking. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  was  Just  talking  about  the 
process.  The  purchase  o2  bonds  would  ease 
the  money  market,  and  the  sale  of  bonds 
would  contract  It. 


Chairman  Patman.  Let's  divorce  It  from 
any  argument  about  any  market,  easy  or 
hard,  and  confine  it  to  the  bonds  that  you 
already  have.  You  have  $24  billion  worth 
of  bonds.  Now.  those  bonds  were  bought  by 
giving  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  exchange 
for  the  bonds,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well.  Federal  Reserve  credit. 

Chairman  Patman.  What  Is  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Federal  Reserve  credit.  They 
were  not  specific 

Chairman  Patman.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 
But  every  one  of  them  Is  an  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Patman.  And  every  one  of  those 
notes  that  you  trade  for  those  bonds  of  the 
Government  says  on  its  face  that  it  is  an 
obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Patman.  And  that  is  what  makes 
it  -ood. 

Mr.  Martin.  Tliat  is  right. 

Chairman  Patman.  Now  then,  whenever 
you  take  that  Government  obligation  from 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and 
you  trade  it  for  $24  billion  worth  of  bonds 
which  you  have,  and  you  have  those  bonds 
now,  you  draw  interest  on  those  bonds,  do 
yoxi  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do. 

Furthennore,  In  hearings  on  H.R.  7601, 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  July  7,  1965.  to  re- 
tire $30  billion  of  U.S.  Government  bonds 
held  by  the  Federal  Resei-ve  System. 
Chairman  Martin  on  pages  79  and  80  of 
the  printed  testimony  again  admitted 
that  these  bonds  had  already  been  paid 
for  once : 

Mr.  Martin.  The  bonds  were  paid  for  In 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  that  is  the  only  time 
they  were  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  we  pay  debts 
with  checks  and  credits. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  they  were  paid  for  once,  you  will 
admit  that,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Tliey  were  paid  for  once  and 
that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 


Congressman    Cleveland    Evaluates  .the 
1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
keeping  with  my  practice  of  past  years, 
I  offer  at  this  time  an  assessment  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  includ- 
ing an  accounting  of  my  own  steward- 
ship as  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
Second  District  of  New  Hampshire. 

This  Congress,  now  at  its  half-way 
point,  has  been  called  variously  the 
greatest  in  histoid  and  a  mere  rubber 
stamp  on  the  road  to  socialism.  I  do 
not  subscribe  fully  to  either  statement. 
Some  good  laws  were  passed,  a  few  bad 
ones  were  defeated,  and  a  large  number 
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of  measures  were  enacted  which  will  re- 
quire skillful  administration  and  may 
require  revisions  by  Congress. 

The  Congress  appropriated  more 
money  than  any  other  in  peacetime  his- 
tory—more than  $119  billion.  The  na- 
tional debt  increased  sharply  and  $11.5 
billion  of  the  appropriations  was  to  pay 
the  yearly  interest  on  these  obligations. 

MANY    CRITICAL    PROBLEMS    IGNORED 

In  spite  of  these  enormous  activities 
and  appropriations  Congress  failed  to 
deal  with  numerous  critical  areas  such  as 
crime,  inflation,  the  rising  cost  of  hv- 
ing,  tax  refunds  to  the  States,  congres- 
sional reform,  foreign  aid  reform,  labor 
law  reform,  modernization  of  the  social 
security  system,  reform  of  agricultural 
programs  and,  of  course,  balancing  the 
budget. 

New  directions,  however,  were  taken 
In  such  major  fields  as  medical  care  to 
the  aged,  voting  rights,  aid  to  educa- 
tion, special  Federal  assistance  to  par- 
ticular disadvantaged  areas,  immigra- 
tion, air  and  water  pollution,  public  mass 
transportation.  Presidential  succession, 
highway  development,  public  health,  the 
coinage  and  taxes. 

GREAT    SOCIETY    TIDAL    WAVE 

A  tidal  wave  of  Great  Society  legis- 
lation swept  over  the  Congi-ess  and  the 
country.  Effective  discussion  and  rea- 
soned criticism  were  well  nigh  obliter- 
ated. The  minority  party,  overwhelmed 
more  than  2  to  1  by  the  majority  party, 
could  do  little  to  stem  the  fiow  or  gain 
consideration  for  its  views.  Denied  a 
fair  share  of  professional  staff  and  labor- 
ing against  such  heavy  odds,  the  minor- 
ity party  did  well  to  create  as  many  pro- 
posals and  offer  as  many  alternatives  as 
it  did.  Time  and  again— on  the  Appa- 
lachian bill,  on  voting  rights,  on  medi- 
care, on  education,  on  tax  reform,  on 
highway  beautification,  and  others— the 
minority  was  shouted  doT;^-n  and  shunted 
aside,  in  some  instances,  without  ever 
being  given  an  opportunity  even  to  ex- 
plain its  proposals.  The  decision  had 
been  made;  our  opponents  were  not  in- 
terested in  dissent. 

This  mass  production  of  complex 
poorly  drafted.  Presidential  "must"  bills 
has  resulted  in  programs  that  will  take  a 
long  time  to  assess.  Even  some  of  the 
top  leaders  of  the  majority  have  called 
for  a  "go  slow"  second  session  of  Con- 
gress next  year  to  give  Congress  time  to 
plug  the  loopholes  and  tighten  the  pro- 
grams established  so  hastily. 

"come,  let  xjs  reason  together" 

This  Congress  bowed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  executive  branch  to  a  degree  perhaps 
unequaled  in  American  history.  The 
traditional  balance,  decreed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  seemed  suspended  In 
tribute  to  a  very  powerful  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  White  House  exerted  unprece- 
dented pressure  upon  the  Congress, 
cloaking  its  action  under  the  name  of 
reason  and  consensus.  The  President 
himself,  frequently  referred  to  his  favor- 
ite Biblical  text:  "Come  now.  and  let  us 
reason  together,"  as  authority  for  his 
methods.  The  citation  is  Is&iah.  chapter 
1.  verse  18.    The  session  had  operated 


only  a  month  under  Johnsonian  tech- 
riiques  when  I  felt  constrained  to  point 
out  In  the  House  the  two  verses  of  Isaiah 
which  follow  and  which  describe  what 
was  actually  happening.  The  19th  and 
20th  verses  read: 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat 
the  good  of  the  land:  But  if  ye  refuse  and 
rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

NEW  MINORrriES? 

During  my  tenure  in  Washington,  in 
particular  during  this  session,  I  have  been 
distm-bed  by  the  accelerating  transfer 
of  power  to  large  special-interest  blocs 
and  by  the  accompanying  trend  to  con- 
centrate declsiormiaking  in  Washington. 
Big  business,  big  labor,  big  politics,  big 
corporate  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  big 
government  itself,  exercise  a  dispropor- 
tionate power.  Small  farmers,  small 
businessmen,  small  commumties  and  the 
millions  of  individual  and  unorganized 
citizens  throughout  the  country  who  are 
not  immediately  part  of  a  special  interest 
still  have  rights  but  are  increasingly  less 
able  to  exercise  them. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  on  the 
American  scene.  Throughout  our  history 
we  have  seen  groupings  of  excessive 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  another 
combination  of  interests.  It  is,  however, 
rising  again  in  a  new  form  and  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  with  vigilance.  The 
small  farmer,  businessman  and  the  small 
communities  and  States  must  be  pro- 
tected if  our  country  is  to  .continue  to 
foster  individual  initiative  and  enterprise. 
v,hich  are  still  the  mainsprings  of  our 
Nation's  greatness.  Under  present  con- 
ditions they  are  rapidly  becoming  the  new 
minorities. 

keeping  the  record  straight 
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In  the  following  paragraphs.  I  shall  set 
forth  the  major  issues  on  which  votes 
were  recorded  and  state  my  position  on 
them.    I  want  this  record  crystal  clear. 
In  my  last  campaign  I  was  dismayed  by 
the    misrepresentation    of    my    voting 
record.    I  was  accused  of  voting  against 
bills  which  I  voted  for.    One  glaring  ex- 
ample was  the  charge  that  I  opposed  the 
higher  education  bill  when,  in  fact.  I 
voted  for  it.    This  charge  was  based  on 
the  ground  that  I  had  voted  for  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  amend  it.    The  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions — really  a  vote 
to  amend— for  which  I  voted  in  this  in- 
stance would  have  added  a  nondiscrimi- 
nation clause  to  the  higher  education 
bin.    This  was  before  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  it  would  have  helped  greatly  to  coun- 
teract racial  discrimination  in  a  most  im- 
portant  area.     Most   Republicans   and 
many  Democrats  voted  for  it.    Yet.  my 
vote  for  this  motion  to  recommit  was 
taken  up  and  presented  to  the  people  of 
my  district  as  a  vote  against  the  educa- 
tion bill.    This  sort  of  distortion  leaves  a 
bitter  memory  and  I  am  determined  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  will  not 
happen  again. 


minority  and  supplemental  views 
An  Important  function  of  the  minor- 
ity party  is  to  criticize   the  majority's 
programs  and  to  offer  counterproposals 
where  indicated.    Republicans,  being  in 


the  minority,  presented  their  positions  in 
minority  and  supplemental  views  filed 
with  many  of  the  committee  reports  on 
major  legislation.  The  views  of  the  mi 
nority  thus  become  part  of  the  official 
record  of  legislation,  help  determine  tiie 
party's  record  and,  very  often,  form  the 
basis  for  future  legislation.  In  the  re- 
search and  scholarship  which  goes  into 
each  of  these,  it  is  important  for  the 
minority  to  have  adequate  professional 
staff.  Even  if  Members  of  Congress  were 
all  scientists,  engineers,  economists,  law- 
yers,  educators,  and  military  experts  tlie 
demands  on  their  time  would  never 
permit  them  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
meticulous  probings  and  investigations 
reqmred  in  drafting  valid  proposals 
Adequate  professional  staffing  is  essen- 
tial to  the  formulation  of  sound  laws. 

Following  is  my  record  on  the  major 
issues  in  the  89th  Congress  to  date,  not 
necessarily  in  order  of  importance: 

foreign  policy 

In  a  year  which  further  tested  this 
counti-y's  resolve  to  defend  freedom  I 
supported  the  President's  foreign  policy 
moves,  particularly  his  efforts  to  stem 
the  Communist  conquest  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  break  the  attempted  Com- 
municit  coup  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. I  reserve  the  right  to  criticize  the 
administration,  however,  when  I  believe 
It  is  making  mistakes.  I  believe  that 
had  we  made  our  determination  to  re- 
sist aggression  clearer  at  the  beginning 
we  might  have  averted  much  of  our 
present  difficulties  both  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  southeast  Asia. 

defense 

In  line  with  our  foreign  policy,  which 
requires  us  to  maintain  a  con-stant  state 
of  powerful  readiness  to  meet  any  mili- 
tary challenge.  I  voted  for  the  President's 
defense  requests. 

foreign  aid 

I  continued  my  support  for  the  foreign 
aid  program,  while  voting  for  cuts  in  the 
program  and  urging  far  tighter  admin- 
istration of  it.  I  voted  to  eliminate 
Egypt  and  Indonesia  from  the  program 
and  joined  those  who  believe  that  the 
military  and  economic  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  separated. 

civil  rights 

I  voted  for  the  administration's  vot- 
ing rights  bill  after  first  supporting  a  Re- 
publican bill  that  was  broader  in  appli- 
cation. I  voted  against  the  dismissal  of 
the  challenge  brought  against  Repre- 
sentatives elected  from  Mississippi.  This 
matter  should  have  been  heard  in  public 
hearings.  While  defending  every  citi- 
zen's right  to  protest  injustice,  I  strong- 
ly deplore  taking  to  the  streets  In  de- 
structive riots. 

FISCAL  policy 

I  voted  for  repeal  of  the  wartime  excise 
taxes  but  fought  for  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  Prosperity  based  on  def- 
icit spending  and  taxcuts  is  temporary. 
When  inflation,  which  is  underway  again, 
waters  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
prices  rise,  pay  raises  and  increased  Gov- 
ernment benefits  are  eaten  away.  In  an 
effort  to  impose  a  measure  of  discipline 
on  Federal  spending,  I  voted  against  rais- 


ing the  national  debt  limit  to  $328  bil- 
lion. 

education 

I  voted  for  both  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  I  voted  against  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  at  this  time  because  the  subject 
needs  more  examination  by  the  Congress. 
I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  National 
Ai-t^  and  Humanities  Act  which  will  help 
restore  the  balance  between  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  are  so  heavily  endowed 
with  Federal  funds. 

I  also  authored  a  bill  by  which  par- 
ents of  college  students  would  receive 
income-tax  credits  to  ease  the  burden  of 
tuition  costs.  Another  bill  of  mine  pro- 
poses a  massive  Federal  program  to  ex- 
pand and  upgrade  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  network.  The 
electronic  media  are  superb  teaching 
tools  and  not  nearly  enough  has  been 
done  to  exploit  them. 

economic  development 

My  Committee  on  Public  Works  was 
deeply  Involved  in  this  area.    From  the 
committee   this  year  came   the   Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act,  the 
Public   Works   and   Economic   Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act.  and  the  Omnibus  Public  Works  Act. 
I  helped  draft  the  Republican  alternative 
to  the  Appalachian  bill,  the  National  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  which  would 
have  aided  evei-y  eligible  disadvantaged 
area  in  the  country.    I  voted  against  the 
Appalachian  bill  which  concentrates  spe- 
cial aid  on  an  11-State  area  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  need  is  just  as  great,  northern 
New   Hampshire   among   them.     I   sup- 
ported the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  which  combined  the 
former  area  development  and  accelerated 
public  works  programs.    My  vote  for  the 
bill  came  after  I  was  able  to  get  the  bill 
amended  so  that  every  State  would  qual- 
ify for  at  least  one  project  and  so  that 
Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  to  set  up 
businesses  producing  goods  already  in 
oversupply.     I    opposed    the    Highway 
Beautification  Act.  nominally  written  in 
the  committee  but  in  fact  dictated  by  the 
White  House,  whose  aids  actually  sat  In 
closed  committee  sessions  to  direct  the 
writing  of  the  bill.    I  am  for  a  good  pro- 
gram but  this  bill  is  so  vaguely  written 
that  no  one  could  say  how  broad  itvS  ef- 
fect  will   be.     Its   loose   provisions   fall 
heaviest  on  the  small  businessman  and 
the  bill  has  rightly  been  called  a  lawyer's 
bill  because  of  the  costly  litigation  it  Is 
certain   to   generate.     I  vigorously   op- 
posed the  Lincoln-Dickey  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  St.  John  River  in  northern 
Maine.    This  $300  million  affair  was  in- 
cluded In  the  Omnibus  Public  Works  Act 
and  represented  about  10  percent  of  the 
entire  bill.     This  project  is  really  part  of 
the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project 
that  has  been  rejected  time  and  again 
as  technically  unfeasible.    The  Lincoln- 
Dickey  project  would  build  an  old-fash- 
ioned facility  to  produce  electric  power 
that  will  be  duplicated  by  the  private 
utilities  for  about  $71  million  over  the 
next  few  years.     This  costly  project  will 
consume  tax  money  wliile  the  private 
utilities  will  pay  taxes. 


HOUSING 

I  voted  for  the  Housing  Act  but  op- 
posed the  proposal  to  subsidize  rent  pay- 
ments because  It  seemed  wrong  to  pro- 
vide tax  money  for  families  whose  in- 
comes could  be  as  high  as  $11,200  in 
some  places.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a 
program  for  the  needy.  I  voted  against 
creation  of  the  new  Cabinet  post  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  proposing 
Instead  the  creation  of  a  new  OfiBce  of 
Urban  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 

the  President. 

health 

I  voted  for  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  after  first  voting  for  the  Republican 
counterproposal,  which.  In  my  opinion, 
offered  a  much  better,  broader  range  of 
benefits  for  those  truly  in  need.  The 
chief  trouble  with  the  compulsory  pro- 
gram is  that  it  will  either  cost  too  much 
by  carrying  those  who  do  not  need  it.  or 
there  won't  be  enough  money  to  provide 
proper  help  for  those  who  do.  The  need 
for  a  Federal  pi-ogram  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, however.  The  medicare  bill 
also  carried  in  it  much-needed,  long 
overdue  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

In  other  health  legislation,  I  voted  for 
the  DiTJg  Control  Act,  programs  estab- 
lishing or  increasing  aid  to  community 
health  research  centers,  mental  health 
centers,  and  centers  to  conduct  research 
into  major  diseases.  I  voted  for  contin- 
uing the  Health  Professions  Assistance 
Act  and  authored  a  successful  amend- 
ment by  which  doctors  and  dentists  will 
be  encouraged  to  locate  in  rural  ajpas 
lacking  proper  medical  care.  I  also 
sponsored  a  bill  to  provide  humane  treat- 
ment for  laboratory  animals  used  in  fed- 
erally financed  research.  It  gained  wide 
support  across  the  Nation  and  public 
hearings  were  held,  which,  hopefully,  will 
lead  to  a  good  law. 

immigration 

I  voted  for  the  Immigration  Act,  which 
ends  the  outmoded  national  origins 
quota  sy.stem,  and  will  make  it  easier  to 
reunite  separated  families  and  obtain 
tliose  persons  whose  skills  are  needed  In 
this  counti-y. 

FARM     legislation 

I  voted  against  the  massive  farm  bill 
which  continues  to  favor  the  big  cor- 
porate farmer  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
farmer.  It  also  continues  an  infamous 
wheat  program  which  amounts  to  a  bread 
tax.  I  voted  against  the  administration's 
sugar  bill,  which  is  loaded  with  unwar- 
ranted sweetmeats  for  special  interests. 
The  benefits  of  generous  subsidies  to  for- 
eign countries  line  the  pockets  of  the  big 
sugar  owners  and  dealers  and  do  not 
reach  the  people.  I  also  opposed  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  as  against 
consumer  interest. 

right-to-work 

I  voted  against  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act,  which 
would  have  invalidated  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws  in  19  States.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter properly  left  to  the  States  to  decide 
for  themselves  and,  in  any  event,  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  general  reform 
of  labor  laws,  not  as  a  separate  issue. 


If  the  right-to-work  option  is  destroyed, 
Congress  ought  to  take  steps  to  guaran- 
tee greater  democracy  in  unions. 

presidential  continuity 

I  voted  for  the  Presidential  continuity 
resolution,  now  awaiting  approval  by  the 
States  to  become  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  fills  a  serious  governmental  gap 
by  providing  for  the  Vice  President  to 
take  over  if  the  President  is  unable  to 
carry  out  his  duties.  It  also  provides  for 
filling  a  vacancy  In  the  Vice  Presidency. 
Another  bill  I  supported  makes  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Piesident  a  Federal 

crime. 

house  rules 

I  opposed  the  changes  In  the  rules  of 
the  House  by  which  nearly  total  control 
over  the  flow  of  legislation  Is  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  With  these  changes,  the 
House  reverted  almost  to  the  days  of 
Speaker  Cannon  who  ruled  with  such  an 
Iron  hand  that  his  grip  had  to  be  broken  # 
with  rules  changes  voted  In  1912.  Mem- 
ories are  short. 

military   CniLIAN  PAY 

I  supported  pay  raises  for  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Grovernment.  The 
civilian  pay  increase  won  my  support 
only  after  another  increase  in  Congress- 
men's salaries,  provided  in  the  original 
bill,  was  taken  out,  along  with  raises  for 
certain  other  high  Government  officials. 
These  were  adequately  taken  care  of  by 
the  last  Congi'ess. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

I  opposed  continuing  the  present 
com-se  of  this  program  which  has  be- 
come so  involved  with  politics  as  to  ne- 
gate much  of  its  value.  The  whole  pro- 
gram should  be  revamped. 

VETERANS 

I  supported  measures  to  increase  com- 
pensation to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  their  dependents, 
and  which  increased  assistance  for  dis- 
abled veterans  receiving  vocational  re- 
habilitation training.  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  provide  a  GI  bill  of  rights 
for  combat  veterans  of  the  cold  war.  I 
joined  the  vigorous,  successful  protests 
against  Veterans'  Administration  plans 
to  move  the  main  functions  of  its  ofiBces 
in  Manchester  and  White  River  Junction 
to  Boston. 

CANADIAN    AtJTO   AGREEMENT 

Illustrating  the  tremendous  power  of 
big  business,  this  measure  permits  the 
removal  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
tariffs  in  auto  parts.  I  voted  against  It. 
It  Is  special-Interest  legislation  of  the 
first  order  and  is  a  direct  threat  to  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

AIR    AND    WATER   POLLUTION 

I  voted  for  all  measures  to  aid  the 
fight  against  air  and  water  pollution 
and  supported  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act.  In  addition.  I  voted  for 
measures  creating  new  national  parks  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  California. 

SILVER   AND    GOLD 

With  the  greatest  reluctance.  I  voted 
for  the  bill  removing  silver  from  dimes 
and  quarters  and  dropping   the  silver 
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content  of  half  dollars  to  40  percent.  I 
did  so  only  when  it  was  clearly  demon- 
strated that  there  simply  was  not 
enough  silver  left  to  meet  the  demands 
of  coinage  and  industry.  However,  I 
voted  aeainst  repeal  of  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  a 
25  percent  "gold  cover"  to  back  their  de- 
posits. The  repeal  represents  further 
relaxation  of  fiscal  disciphne,  which  is  so 
badly  needed. 

COMMITTEE     APPOINTMENTS 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  I  was  desig- 
nated ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  newly  created  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  which  will  act  as  watchdog 
over  Federal  programs  to  assist  develop- 
ment of  disadvantaged  areas.  These 
consist  of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  programs  and  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program.  In  Janu- 
ai-y,  I  was  named  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Congressional 
Reform  and  Minority  StaiBng.  The  task 
force  participated  in  and  closely  fol- 
lowed the  public  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Reform,  and  engaged  extensively  in  re- 
search and  preparation  of  proposals  that 
will  be  advanced  for  public  and  congres- 
sional consideration  next  year. 

During  this  busy  year,  I  attempted  to 
keep  my  constituents  informed  thi-ough 
regular  newspaper  columns  and  radio 
and  television  reports.  All  postal  pa- 
trons in  the  district  received  a  question- 
naire as  well  as  the  results,  which 
included  my  own  answers. 

I  visited  as  many  communities  in  my 
district  as  time  allowed  and  welcomed 
numerous  New  Hampshire  visitors  to 
Washington.  My  district  office  remains 
open  year  around  in  Concord  to  receive 
constituents. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  months,  newspapers  through- 
out the  Nation  have  vied  with  one  an- 
other to  find  new  adjectives  to  describe 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  We 
have  heard  nicknames  ranging  from 
"The  Action  Congress."  the  "Do-It-All 
Congress,"  and  the  "Fabulous  89th." 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
labeled  it  'The  Education  Congress." 
Senator  Pat  McNamara  calls  it,  appro- 
priately, "The  Congi-ess  That  Kept  Its 
Promise  to  the  American  People." 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Congress 
has  compiled  an  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishment.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  which  carried  through 
this  tremendous  program.  I  am  well 
aware  of  this  record,  and  I  am  proud  of 
it.    Every  American  family  will  be  af- 


fected and  benefit  directly  from  these 
legislative  acliievements,  and  Americans 
for  many  generations  to  come  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  new  programs  now 
undertaken  by  the  Congress. 

Pi-esident  Johnson  has  called  thir^  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  greatest  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  described  our  work  as 
"the  greatest  outpouilng  of  creative 
legislation  in  the  history  of  this  Nation." 

I  should  perhaps,  be  more  restrained 
hi  my  remarks,  lest  I  be  accused  of  im- 
modesty. But  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
the  enthusiasm  I  feel  when  I  look  back 
on  oui-  record.  We  have  built  the  foun- 
dation to  fulfill  goals  first  sought  more 
than  30  years  ago  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  advocated  since  then  by  Harry 
S.  Truman,  John  F.  Kemiedy,  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

Let  me  review  for  a  moment  some  of 
the  liighlights  of  our  legislative  accom- 
plishments: 

MEDICARE    AND     SOCIAL    SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 

The  medicare  law  will  enable  every 
American  to  enjoy  his  retirement  years 
without  the  constant  fear  that  illness 
may  wipe  out  his  savings  and  make  him 
a  burden  upon  his  loved  ones.  The  law 
provides  hospitalization,  surgical,  and 
nursing-home  care  for  persons  65  and 
older,  financed  through  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  It  also  offers  an  optional, 
low-cost  insurance  program  to  help  pay 
physicians'  fees,  with  half  the  cost  of  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  Government. 
Pension  benefits  for  all  social  security 
retu-ees  were  mcreased  by  7  percent,  re- 
troactive to  last  January  1,  and  the  first 
checks  for  this  increase  have  already 
reached  the  people. 

ELEMENTAHY    AND   SECONDARY   EDUCATION    ACT 

This  landmark  law  provides,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
direct  Federal  aid  to  improve  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
It  authorizes  $1.3  bilhon  for  the  first 
year  of  a  3-year  program  designed 
specifically  to  raise  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  reach  every  American  child 
with  a  real  opportunity  to  learn.  Al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  money  is  ear- 
marked to  help  children  from  low- 
income  families,  all  school  districts  will 
share  in  the  benefits.  I  was  proud,  in- 
deed, to  serve  on  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  its  General 
Education  Subcommittee,  which  drafted 
this  legislation  and  guided  it  through 
hearings  and  debate  until  its  final  pas- 
sage by  Congress. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION     ACT 

This  legislation  provides  a  5 -year 
program  of  assistance  on  the  college  and 
university  level,  with  a  first-year  au- 
thorization of  $250  million.  The  bulk 
of  the  money  will  aid  needy  students, 
through  an  undergraduate  scholarship 
program.  As  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Subcommittee,  I  also 
helped  to  draft  this  legislation,  and 
worked  for  its  adoption.  In  a  day  when 
a  college  education  is  as  vital  as  a  high 
school  education  was  a  generation  ago, 
this  act  should  make  it  possible  for  any 
qualified  high  school  graduate  to  con- 
tinue his  education.  This  measure  will 
be  especially  helpful  to  the  children  of 
middle-class  workingmen's  families  who 


wish  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school. 

IMMIGRATION   REFORM 

President  Johnson  signed  the  immi- 
gration bill  into  law  at  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  This  was  a  truly  significant  lo- 
cation, for  the  nationality  quota  pro- 
visions of  our  Nation's  immigration  pel- 
Icy  had  stood  for  many  years  as  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  "open  door"  policy  sym- 
bolized by  the  famous  statue.  The  new 
Immigration  bill  abolishes  the  old  na- 
tional origins  system,  which  set  the  im- 
migration quota  for  any  nation  at  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  persons  of  tiiat 
national  origin  who  lived  in  the  United 
States  in  1920.  This  system,  which  dis- 
criminated heavily  against  the  nations 
of  southern  Europe,  is  replaced  with  a 
first-come,  first-served  system  of  prefer- 
ential admissions  for  immigrants  with 
special  skills,  education  or  training,  or 
those  with  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States.  Immediate  family  members  may 
join  parents  or  children  from  v.-hom  they 
have  been  separated  for  years  by  the  old 
law. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Congress  extended  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  through  1968.  and  author- 
ized nearly  $1.9  billion  for  antipoverty 
programs  in  the  coming  year.  This 
major  assault  on  poverty  throughout  the 
Nation  is  being  carried  out  through  a 
series  of  programs  including  the  com- 
munity action  program.  Job  Corps. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult  basic 
education,  and  small  business  loans. 
This  many-pronged  attack  is  designed  to 
train  both  youngsters  and  older  persons 
in  new  fields  of  employment,  and  to  en- 
courage local-citizen  participation  in  an- 
tipoverty campaigns. 

HEART    DISEASE,    CANCER,    AND    STROKE    PROGRAM 

This  far-reaching  legislation  allocates 
$340  million  for  a  3-year  program  of 
research  into  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  strokes — the 
three  leading  causes  of  death  in  the 
United  States.  Its  goal,  as  outlined  by 
President  Johnson,  Is  "to  speed  the  mir- 
acles of  medical  research  from  the  lab- 
oratoi-y  to  the  bedside."  By  this  act 
we  are  finally  bringing  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  Government  into  the 
fight  against  these  killer  diseases. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Congress,  for  the  first  time,  has  taken 
special  notice  of  the  growing  number  of 
older  Americans,  and  their  unique  prob- 
lems. This  act  creates  an  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Funds 
are  authorized  to  make  extensive  studies 
into  the  problems  of  the  aged,  including 
Income,  health  care,  housing,  employ- 
ment, retirement,  and  recreation. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

This  law  strengthens  the  machhiery 
for  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  for  all 
citizens,  by  prohibiting  poll  taxes  and 
literacy  tests.  It  also  provides  for  Fed- 
eral registrars  in  States  where  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  eligible  electors  are 
registered. 

HOUSING  AND  UBDAN  AFFAIRS 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  our  population  now  lives  in  metropoll- 
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tan  areas,  Congress  established  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  to  administer 
programs  affecting  cities.  The  new  De- 
partment will  take  over  the  functions 
now  In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  its  constituent  departments, 
and  gives  the  problems  of  our  cities,  and 
their  growing  suburbs,  special  attention. 

OMNIBUS  HOUSING  ACT 

This  law  extends  the  current  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing  programs, 
continues  the  FHA  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  encourages  urban  planning 
and  beautlflcation, 

AID  TO  DISASTER  AREAS 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  since  I  was  its  orig- 
inal sponsor.  It  authorizes  Federal 
funds  to  assist  school  districts  which  are 
hit  by  natural  disasters  such  as  toma-, 
does,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  floods. 
Money  is  available  both  for  repair  and 
rebuilding  of  school  facilities,  and  for 
operational  purposes.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  Federal  aid  to  State-operated  or 
State-supported  Institutions  which  offer 
free  training  to  handicapped  children, 
and  eases  the  requirements  for  large 
cities  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  under  the 
impacted-area  program. 
%  These  are  only  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  first  session.  We  also  adopted  a 
new  farm  program,  water  pollution  and 
air  pollution  control,  military  pay  In- 
creases, drug  controls,  highway  beautifi- 
cation,  water  resources  development,  and 
an  arts  and  humanities  program. 

REDUCTION  IN  TAXES 

With  such  a  tremendous  list  of  pro- 
grams to  help  assure  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  Federal 
taxes.  Many  persons  are  incUned  to 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuing  upward 
spiral  of  taxes.  The  excise  tax  reduc- 
tions of  1965  are  proof  that  this  is  not 
so.  This  act  slashes  nearly  $5  billion 
from  the  Nation's  annual  excise  taxes. 
This  is  a  savings  to  citizen-taxpayers 
and  a  healthy  boost  for  the  Nation's  busi- 
nessmen. It  completely  eliminated  ex- 
cises on  jewelry,  furs,  luggage,  appli- 
ances, and  scores  of  other  Items,  and  it 
authoi-ized  a  gradual  reduction  in  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone  bills. 
Many  businesses  burdened  by  the  so- 
called  emergency  or  wartime  taxes  are 
given  a  new  lease  on  life. 

This  action  followed  on  the  heels  of 
the  income  tax  cuts  of  1964,  which  made 
the  largest  Federal  tax  reduction  in  U.S. 
history — some  $11.5  billion  in  income 
and  corporate  taxes. 

What  these  figures  mean,  in  effect,  is 
that  Federal  taxes  will  have  been  slashed 
by  nearly  $16.5  billion  as  a  result  of  in- 
come and  excise  tax  cuts  signed  into  law 
in  the  past  2  years. 

In  Michigan.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
income  and  excise  tax  reductions  will 
give  taxpayers  $666  million  more  money 
to  spend  each  year.  Citizens  In  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  will  have  an 
extra  $272  million. 

In  1966.  Michigan  residents  will  bene- 
fit to  the  extent  of  $54  million  in  lower 
automobile  taxes,  $33  million  in  lower 
telephone  and  telegraph  taxes,  and  $73 


million  on  such  items  as  handbags,  lug- 
gage, jeweliT,  furs,  and  cosmetics.  These 
annual  savings  will  be  even  higher  in 
following  years,  when  further  tax  cuts  go 
into  effect  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
service. 

Let  us  look  at  the  revenue  side  of  the 
Federal  financial  picture.  Despite  the 
massive  tax  reductions.  President  John- 
son announced  last  March  that  gross  col- 
lections of  Federal  taxes  had  hit  an  all- 
time  high  of  $114.4  binion  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  That  represents  an  Increase  of 
$2.2  billion  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

On  the  spending  side,  the  picture  is 
bright.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Federal 
budget  amounted  to  45  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  which  was  then 
$218.3  billion.  Today,  the  Federal  budg- 
et is  only  15  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  has  reached  the 
$650  bilUon  figure.  And  this,  despite  the 
fact  that  defense  and  war-relr.ted  spend- 
ing accounts  for  about  75  percent  of  our 
current  Federal  expenditures. 

In  relation  to  gross  national  product, 
our  Federal  pubhc  debt  also  has  de- 
creased. In  1945,  it  was  118.7  percent; 
today  the  national  debt  is  only  49.5  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

As  the  89th  Congress  completes  its 
1st  session,  I  think  we  can  take  con- 
siderable satisfaction  in  our  work,  and  in 
the  state  of  the  Nation.  Despite  the 
grave  and  vexing  problems  that  we  face 
today,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  of  our  great  strides 
toward  making  this  land  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  and  a  model  for  the 
entire  world  to  follow. 

I  repeat,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  89th  Congress;  I  am  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  that  we  have  made,  and 
I  look  forward  to  another  fruitful  ses- 
sion when  we  return  in  January. 


Alfred  Hayes,  of  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  Undermines  Administration 
Efforts  for  International  Monetary  Re- 
form 


was  done  at  the  conference  table  toward 
this  goal. 

Negotiations  with  foreign  central 
bankers  and  other  monetaiy  officials  are 
hazardous  at  best  and  are  characterized 
by  many  of  the  diCBcultles  one  associates 
with   complex   international   diplomacy. 

So,  It  is  deplorable  Indeed  that,  while 
these  ticklish  negotiations  are  in  progress, 
a  high  Government  official,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hayes,  president  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  should  undercut  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  for  a  conference  to 
discuss  the  problem.  Mr.  Hayes  is  se- 
lected for  his  $75,000  a  year  job,  plus 
liberal  expenses,  by  the  big-money  mar- 
ket bankers  on  Wall  Street.  He  has  no 
direct  responslbiUty  at  all  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  who  support  him  in  fine  style. 
Mr.  Hayes  claims,  although  his  bank 
holds  $40  billion  of  Government  securi- 
ties which  are  public  property,  that  his 
bank  and  he  himself  are  not  really  part 
of  the  Goverrunent.  But,  in  any  case, 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  his  recent  sound- 
ing off  to  financial  men  in  New  York  on 
a  subject  which  is  certainly  not  his  re- 
sponsibility as  fixed  by  Congress  during  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  strug- 
gling to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  inter- 
national monetai-y  situation.  Mr.  Hayes 
is  against  reform,  but  for  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates  as  his  pet  cure-all. 

Mr.  Hayes  sits  up  In  a  walnut-paneled 
ivory  tower  in  New  York  City  calmly 
sabotaging  his  own  Goverment  by  shak- 
hig  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
efforts  of  their  elected  officials.  If  Mr. 
Hayes  feels  compelled  to  dissent  from  of- 
ficial administi-ation  pMjlicy,  then  he 
should  do  so  with  care  and  discretion. 
But  if  he  feels  unable  to  resist  a  public 
outburst  against  the  administration, 
then  at  least  he  should  have  the  decency 
to  wait  until  the  Government's  views  have 
had  a  fair  chance  to  take  hold  toward  a 
successful  solution  to  the  problem.  If  a 
vitally  needed  conference  on  this  prob- 
lem falls  through,  one  of  the  Individuals 
the  American  public  can  thank  is  Al 
Hayes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional monetaiT  problems  are  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  these  days.  Tliere 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  probably  the 
most  important  of  which  are  free  world 
security  as  well  as  our  own  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Very  recently.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  went  abroad  to  represent  our 
best  interests  in  solving  the  shortage  In 
international  liquidity.  The  time  has 
come  for  action,  and  this  Is  an  area  in 
which  the  administration,  under  the 
President's  leadership,  is  working  ably 
and  hard.  An  increase  in  international 
reserves  is  necessary  to  Insure  growth  in 
world  trade  which  is  very  profitable  to 
America,  and  it  is  time  some  hard  work 


Activities  and  AccompUsbments  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
the  89th  Congress,  1st  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  and  with  jus- 
tification, in  my  opinion,  that  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  was  one  of 
the  most  productive  legislative  sessions 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  have  served  in  this  body  during  this 
crucial  period.  The  past  session  has 
been  similarly  fruitful  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  have  had  the 
staff  prepare  a  brief  report  highlighting 
the  committee's  activities  and  accom- 
plishments during  that  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  report 
shows  that  the  Joint  Committee  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  continued 
preeminence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
peaceful  and  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  Moreover,  I  believe  the 
activities  of  the  committee  bring  credit 
to  Congress — and  to  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole — by  demonstrating 
the  ability  of  a  representative  democracy 
to  cope  with  the  increasingly  complex 
technological  problems  of  our  day. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  from  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority sides  and  from  both  Houses,  for 
their  devotion  to  duty  and  close  co- 
operation in  the  committee's  work.  In 
order  that  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  may  be  better  informed,  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  report 
on  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  during  the  89th  Congress,  1st 
session. 

AcnvmEs  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  the 
89th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Foreword 
The  following  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
(1965)  has  been  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
the  chairman  for  the  Information  of  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
public. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was 
first  organized  on  August  2,  1946  and  is  a 
Hoiise-Senate  Committee  consisting  of  nine 
members  from  each  body,  of  which  no  more 
than  five  from  each  body  can  be  members  of 
the  same  party.  Following  is  a  listing  of  the 
present  membership: 

Chet  Holifield,  California,  chairman. 

John  O.  Pastore,  Rhode  Island,  vice  chair- 
man. 

Mklvin  Price,  Illinois. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  Colorado. 

Albert  Thomas,  Texas. 

Thomas  G.  Morris.  New  Mexico. 

Craig  Hosmer,  California. 

William  H.  Bates,  Massachusetts. 

John  B.  Anderson,  Illinois. 

William  M.  McCxjlloch,  Ohio. 

Richard  B.  Russell,  Georgia. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico. 

Albert  Gore,  Tennessee. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Washington. 

BouRKE  B.  Hickenlooper,  Iowa. 

George  D.  Aiken,  Vermont. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett.  Utah. 

Carl  T.  Curtis,  Nebraska. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  one  of  the  few 
committees  established  by  statute,  rather 
than  by  rule  of  each  House,  and  is  unique  in 
several  respects.  For  example,  it  is  the  only 
joint  committee  of  the  Congress  with  legis- 
lative functions,  including  the  initiation  and 
reporting  of  legislative  proposals.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  charged  by  law  with  legislative 
responsibility  as  "watchdog"  of  the  national 
atomic  energy  program.  It  follows  closely  the 
classified  activities  of  executive  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  con- 
cerning the  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  committee  plays 
a  major  role  in  stimulating  the  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  the  atom.  For  example,  the 
committee  has  encouraged  such  programs  as 
the  development  of  civilian  nuclear  power, 
the  preservation  of  food  through  irradiation 
and  the  application  of  nuclear  power  in  space. 

In  all  these  activities,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  as  the  representative 
of  Congress  and  the  public,  seeks  to  assure 
the  implementation  of  the  following  statu- 


tory policy  expressed  in  the  Atomic  Enerev 
Act  of  1954: 

"•  •  •  the  development,  use,  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para- 
mount objective  of  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  •  •  »." 

During  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  the 
Joint  Committee  conducted  a  total  of  86 
hearings  and  other  sessions,  52  of  which  were 
public  and  34  of  which  were  executive.  These 
sessions  occupied  a  total  of  185  hours.  In 
addition  to  the  three  Joint  Committee  re- 
ports which  were  filed  on  pending  legislation, 
a  total  of  16  publications  consisting  of  hear- 
ings and  committee  prints  were  published  or 
are  in  the  process  of  printing  by  the  Joint 
Committee  in  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  These  publications  include  a  num- 
ber of  records  of  hearings  in  executive  ses- 
sion, with  classified  material  deleted.  A  list 
of  these  publications  follows: 

AEC  authorizing  legislation,  fiscal  year 
1966:  part  1.  hearings  January  27,  February 
2,  3,  4,  10,  16  and  March  10.  1965;  part  2 
hearings  February  8.  9.  10  and  April  8.  1965-' 
part  3,  hearings  March  11.  18,  19.  24  and  April 
13,  1965. 

International  agreements  for  cooperation 
(hearings  April  22  and  June  30,  1964). 

Current  membership,  publications,  and 
other  pertinent  information  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  committee 
print  (February  1965). 

High  energy  physics  program:  Report  on 
national  policy  and  background  information, 
committee  print  (February  1965). 

High  energy  physics  research,  hearings 
March  2,  3.  4,  and  5,  1965. 

Peaceful    applications    of    nuclear    explo- 
sives— Plowshares,  hearings  January  5,  1965. 
Proposed  amendment  to  section  271  of  the 
At.omic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  hearings  May  27 
and  June  2,  1965. 

Selected  materials  on  atomic  energy  In- 
demnity legislation,  committee  print  (June 
1965). 

Proposed  extension  of  AEC  indemnity  legis- 
lation, hearings  June  22  to  24,  1965. 

Space  nuclear  power  generators,  hearings 
August  6.  1965. 

Radiation  processing  of  foods,  hearings 
June  9  and  10,  1965. 

Federal  radiation  council  protective^  action 
guides,  hearings  June  29  and  30,  1965. 

Development,  growth,  and  state  of  the 
atomic  energy  industry,  hearings  August  10 
and  11,  September  8,  1965. 

International  agreements  for  cooperation 
hearings  April  29,  June  4  and  17,  July  13 
and  27.  1965. 

I.    LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

A.    AEC  Fiscal  Year  1966  Authorization  Act 
(Public  Law  89-32) 

In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  in 
1963,  the  Joint  Committee  reviewed  t»^e  au- 
thorization for  all  appropriations  t^  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  including  both 
operating  and  construction  funds. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  AEC-recommended  fiscal  year  1966 
authorization  bill  over  a  period  of  11  weeks 
beginning  January  27,  1965,  and  reviewed 
each  major  atomic  energy  program  in  con- 
siderable detail.  The  complete  hearings,  in- 
cluding unclassified  portions  of  the  classified 
executive  sessions,  were  published  in  three 
volumes  under  the  title  "AEC  Authorizing 
Legislation,  Fiscal  Year  1966." 

The  hearings  culminated  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  "clean  bills"  by  Chairman  Holifield 
(H.R.  8122)  and  by  Vice  Chairman  Pastore 
(S.  1957).  These  bills  were  reported  in  the 
House  on  May  13,  1965  (H.  Rept.  No.  349) 
and  in  the  Senate  on  May  14,  1965  (S.  Rept. 
No.  191).    The  report  included  comprehen- 
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slve  statements  by  the  committee  on  virtu- 
ally every  major  atomic  energy  activity. 

The  bill,  which  was  passed  without  sub- 
stantive amendment  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  authorized  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1966  in  the  amount  of  $2,555,521  000 
as  follows: 

Operating  expenses $2,260,776,000 

Plant  and  capital  equipment         294,  745,  ooo 

Total    authorization..     2,555,521,000 
In  addition,  the  bill  authorized  the  AEC 
to  enter  into  two  new  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
civilian  nuclear  power  reactors. 

Operating  expenses:  The  authorization  bill 
provided  approximately  $2.3  billion  for 
"Operating  expenses"  for  the  AEC's  program. 
The  Joint  Committee's  report  broke  this  suni 
down  among  the  AEC's  principal  programs. 
Among  the  highlights  of  the  operating  budg- 
et authorization  are  the  following: 

1.  In  the  civilian  power  reactor  program, 
the  committee  bill  authorized  a  total  of  $70.8 
million — $1  million  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  committee  noted  that  the  AEC  program 
Is  characterized  by  a  continued  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  development  of  low  conversion 
ratio  light  water  reactors  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced breeder-type  reactors  which  hold  the 
promise  of  a  more  effective  utilization  of  our 
nuclear  fuel  resources.  Although  the  com- 
mittee strongly  indorses  a  Government-sup- 
ported program  directed  toward  development 
of  advanced  converter  and  self-sustaining 
breeder  reactors,  and  ultimately  high-gain 
breeders,  it  believes  that  continual  vigilance 
must  be  exercised  to  phase  the  Government 
out  of  further  developments  of  types  of  re- 
actors which  are  commercially  available, 
which  efforts  should  be  carried  forward  by 
private  industry.  In  this  connection  the 
committee  recommended  that  AEC  accelerate 
its  withdrawal  from  the  basic  superheat  pro- 
gram, in  which  field  additional  developments 
should  be  supported  by  private  industry. 

2.  In  the  cooperative  power  reactor  dem- 
onstration program,  the  AEC  requested  new 
authorization  in  fiscal  year  1966  of  $91.5  mil- 
lion for  the  525,000-kilowatt  large  seed- 
blanket  reactor  (LSBR)  and  $40.8  million  for 
the  330,000-kllowatt  high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  power  reactor  (HTGR).  The  LSBR  is 
under  consideration  for  construction  by  the 
State  of  California  to  supply  power  to  pump 
water  for  the  State's  water  supply  project. 
The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  plans  to 
build  and  operate  the  HTGR  on  its  electric 
utility  system. 

(a)  LSBR — The  committee  approved  the 
requested  authorization  of  $91.5  million  for 
this  project.  The  basic  objective  of  this  proj- 
ect is  the  development  of  a  power  reactor 
utilizing  ordinary  water  reactor  technology 
which  will  generate  or  breed  as  much  nu- 
clear fuel  as  it  bums.  The  committee  be- 
lieves the  LSBR  project  will  produce  valuable 
information  which  will  be  of  significant  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  utility  Industry  in  the  United 
States. 

The  AEC'S  proposed  authorization  bill  lim- 
ited the  AEC  to  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  State  of  California.  However,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  authori- 
zation for  the  project  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude potential  participants  other  than  the 
State.  The  committee  further  believed  that 
research  and  development  in  the  seed  and 
blanket  technology  should  be  continued 
without  interruption,  and  accordingly  in- 
cluded a  provision  in  the  authorization  bill 
which  permitted  the  AEC  to  utilize  not  in 
excess  of  $25  million  appropriated  to  the 
AEC  pursuant  to  the  bill,  for  performing  re- 
search and  development  work  on  the  LSBR 
prior  to  execution  of  a  contract  for  this 
project. 
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(b)  HTGR — ^Tlie  committee  recommended 
that  the  $40.8  million  requested  for  this 
project  be  approved.  Like  the  large  seed- 
blauket  reactor,  the  high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor  Is  expected  to  offer  significant 
advantages  over  conunercial  reactors  avail- 
able today.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
LSBR,  this  reactor  system  Is  aimed  at  devel- 
oping a  means  for  making  extensive  utiliza- 
tion of  another  energy  source— thorium. 

In  recommending  approval  of  this  project 
the  committee  made  a  change  in  AEC's  rec- 
ommended authorization  bill  to  provide  that 
the  cooperative  arrangement  must  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  basis  for  an  arrangement 
described  in  the  program  Justification  data 
sheet  submitted  by  the  AEC  in  support  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966  authorization,  consistent  with 
previous  authorizations  for  cooperative 
projects. 

3.  In  the  merchant  ship  reactor  program, 
the  committee  recommended  an  increase  of 
$1.1  million  in  the  authorization  for  operat- 
ing funds  requested  by  the  AEC,  bringing 
the  total  program  to  $2.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  committee  recommended 
this  increase  because  It  believes  this  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  has  the  potential  of 
contributing  significantly  both  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  the  commercial  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  noted  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  lack  of  direction  which  has  been 
provided  within  the  executive  branch  for  this 
country's  nuclear  merchant  ship  program. 
In  addition,  the  committee  strongly  urged 
the  AEC  to  proceed  expeditiously  In  the  set- 
ting forth  of  a  maritime  reactor  program 
and  then  In  carrying  out  the  critical  research 
and  development  work  needed  to  make  this 
application  of  nuclear  energy  a  success. 

4.  In  the  SNAP  (Systems  for  Nuclear  Aux- 
iliary Power)  program,  the  AEC  requested 
170.5  million  which  Included  $22  million  for 
development  of  an  Advanced  Space  Power 
System  (SNAP  50) . 

The  SNAP  50  project,  which  was  started 
In  1962.  was  originally  designed  to  develop 
an  advanced  reactor  for  use  in  space  capable 
of  generating  electric  power  in  the  300-1,000- 
kilowatt  range.  The  project  was  started  in 
1962  and  experienced  a  series  of  cutbacks  in 
Its  objectives  in  each  of  its  3  years  of  exist- 
ence. The  changes  In  SNAP  50  Included  the 
cancellation  of  the  original  flight  test  objec- 
tive, the  cancellation  of  an  experimental  re- 
actor test  and  the  cancellation  of  the  objec- 
tive of  developing  a  complete  SNAP  reactor 
system  for  ground  test. 

These  actions  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  In  the  last  3  years  all  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  work  on  the  SNAP  50  was  in 
the  advanced  technology  phase  and  that 
SNAP  50  was  not  seriously  considered  as  a 
project  with  significant  development 
objectives. 

Accordingly  the  committee  recommended  a 
$10  million  reduction  In  the  level  of  effort 
for  this  program,  from  the  requested  $22 
million  to  $12  mUlion.  In  line  with  Its 
general  conclusions  concerning  the  SNAP  50 
program,  the  committee  reduced  AEC's  plant 
and  capital  equipment  request  by  a  total 
of  $2.2  million,  and  recommended  that  the 
AEC  consider  transferring  the  SNAP  50 
work  from  the  CANEL  (Connecticut  Ad- 
vanced Nuclear  Engineering  Laboratory)  re- 
search and  development  laboratory.  The 
AEC  subsequently  transferred  this  develop- 
nient  program  to  another  laboratory  and  de- 
clared the  CANEL  facility  excess  to  Its  needs. 

Another  development  In  the  SNAP  pro- 
gram of  considerable  importance  was  the 
flight  test  of  the  SNAP  lOA  device.  This  de- 
vice which  consisted  of  a  reactor  and  associ- 
ated thermoelectric  conversion  system  pro- 
ducing 500  electrical  watts,  mounted  on  an 
Agena  rocket,  was  placed  in  orbit  on  April 
3.  1965,  and  oi>erated  continuously  for  43 
days.  SNAP  lOA  thus  demonstrated  the 
ability  safely  to  launch,  start  up,  and  oper- 


ate a  reactor  In  space  and  establlslied  an 
Important  first  In  the  U.S.  space  effort.  The 
orbiting  of  the  SNAP  lOA  was  the  result  of 
the  Insistence  of  the  committee  and  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  complete  the 
development  and  flight  test  of  the  world's 
flrst  nuclear  reactor  for  space. 

5.  In  the  physical  research  program,  the 
committee  recommended  a  total  of  $239  mil- 
lion in  operating  funds.  While  the  total 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee  was 
equal  to  that  requested  by  the  AEC,  the 
committee  made  a  number  of  significant 
changes  in  Individual  subprograms. 

(a)  High-energy  physics — At  the  commit- 
tee's request,  the  AEC  submitted  to  the 
President  in  January  a  report  on  policy  for 
national  action  In  the  field  of  high-energy 
physics.  This  report,  which  was  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Joint  Committee, 
clearly  made  the  point  that  the  high-energy 
physics  research  program  is  a  national  one 
and  not  solely  tbe  mission  of  any  one  agency. 
Included  within  the  AEC's  request  for 
high-energy  physics  was  $1.9  million  for  ad- 
vanced accelerator  design  studies  on  a  100  to 
300  billion  electron  volt  proton  accelerator. 
In  its  report  to  the  President  and  Congress, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  such  a 
machine  be  authorized  for  design  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  for  construction  In  fiscal  year 
1968. 

While  no  final  decision  has  been  made  to 
build  the  accelerator,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  any  consideration  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  funds  for  engineering  design 
of  the  proposed  large  accelerator  will  necessi- 
tate prior  selection  of  an  appropriate  site. 
Site  selection  activities  are  currently  under- 
way by  the  Commission,  and  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  under  an  AEC  contract, 
(ta)  Medium-energy  physics — Among  the 
highlights  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  this  subprogram  was  the  allocation 
to  It  of  $500,000  from  the  high-energy  phys- 
ics subprogram,  to  be  utilized  with  other 
available  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  advanced  design  studies  for  a  pro- 
posed meson  physics  research  facility  to  be 
constructed  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory. In  supporting  work  on  this  facility 
the  committee  noted  that  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  which  has  a  special 
interest  and  competence  In  medium-energy 
physics,  had  already  developed  a  preliminary 
design  for  the  meson  facility,  which  would 
be  the  highest  intensity  proton  accelerator 
of  hundreds  of  Mev  energy  in  the  world. 
When  built,  this  accelerator  will  permit  sci- 
entists from  the  entire  country  to  perform 
unique  research  on  the  atom's  nucleus;  and 
scientists  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
will  have  available  to  them  in  their  region  a 
research  tool  of  outstanding  merit.  The 
committee  also  authorized  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $1.2  million  for  partial  archi- 
tect-engineering for  the  meson  facility. 

(c)  Controlled  thermonuclear  research — 
The  conunlttee  reduced  AEC's  $22.5  million 
request  for  the  controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
search program  by  $1  million.  In  this  con- 
nection the  committee  has  required  that  the 
AEC  lay  before  the  committee  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  1967  authorization  hearings  a 
thorough  study  as  to  where  this  program  is 
going  and  what  the  probabilities  of  prac- 
tical success  may  be  for  controlled  fusion. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment:  The  au- 
thorization bill  also  provided  $294.7  million 
for  "plant  and  capital  equipment "  for  the 
AEC   program  for   fiscal  year    1966. 

Final  Action  on  Bill 
On  May  20,  1965,  the  authorization  bill 
was  debated  and  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  350  to  1. 
On  May  24,  1965,  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote.  The  au- 
thorization bill  was  then  forwarded  to  the 
President  and  approved  by  him  on  June  2, 
1965,  as  Public  Law  89-32. 


B.  gxtension  oTid  avieTidment  of  the  Price' 
Anderson  legislation  {Public  Law  99-210) 
The  Price-Anderson  Act  (so-called  in  rec- 
ognition of  its  sponsorship  by  two  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  Congressman  Mel- 
viN  Price,  and  Senator  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son) was  enacted  in  1957  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  our  national  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  affords  protection 
to  the  public,  and  to  AEC's  licenses  and  con- 
tractors, from  the  risks  associated  with 
atomic  energy  by  providing  for  a  program  of 
private  insurance  and  governmental  indem- 
nity amounting  to  a  maximum  ol  $560  mil- 
lion to  cover  damages  that  conceivably 
could  arise  from  a  nuclear  incident.  The 
act  further  provides  for  a  limitation  of  lia- 
bility of  all  persons  indemnified  in  the 
event  of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  incident  re- 
sulting In  damages  which  exceed  the  total 
amoiuit  of  private  Insurance  and  govern- 
mental Indemnity,  subject,  of  course,  to 
fxirther  congressional  action  in  light  of  the 
particular  circvunstances. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  was  limited  by  Its  terms  to  AEC  licenses 
and  contracts  which  became  effective  on  or 
before  August  1,  1967.  It  was  understood 
that  a  comprehensive  review  would  be  under- 
taken by  the  Joint  Committee  toward  the  end 
of  the  act's  10-year  term  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  need  which  originally 
prompted  Congress  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion still  existed. 

On  May  26,  1965,  Congressman  Melvin 
Price  and  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  in- 
troduced H.R.  8496  and  S.  2042,  respectively. 
Identical  bills  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  The  introduction  of 
these  bills  followed  many  months  of  Informal 
meetings  and  discussions  among  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  their  staffs,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  industry.  On  May  27. 
1965,  the  Joint  Committee  announced  that 
public  hearings  would  be  held  on  these  bills. 
In  announcing  these  hearings.  Chairman 
Holifield  and  Vice  Chairman  Pastore  identi- 
fied the  following  policy  questions  to  which 
the  Joint  Committee  expected  to  address  it- 
self: 

1.  Will  there  still  be  a  need  for  Price- 
Anderson  tj'pe  legislation  after  August  1967? 

2.  Will  additional  nuclear  liability  insiu-- 
ance  be  available  from  commercial  sources 
in  the  immediate  future,  and.  if  so.  In  what 
amounts?  Will  Increasing  amounts  of  such 
Insurance  become  available  over  the  next 
several  years? 

3.  IX  Price- Anderson  type  legislation  should 
be  extended,  what  should  be  the  period  of 
the  extension? 

4.  If  an  extension  of  a  governmental  in- 
demnity program  in  the  nuclear  field  is  war- 
ranted, what  changes.  If  any.  should  be  made 
in  the  Price-Anderson  legislation? 

5.  Should  the  amount  of  the  governmental 
Indemnity  available  under  the  Price-Ander- 
son legislation  be  reduced  as  more  commer- 
cial nuclear  liability  insurance^  becomes 
available? 

Public  hearings  on  these  bills  were  held 
June  22-24,  1965,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation.  Every  individual  and  orga- 
nization that  requested  permission  to  testify 
was  Invited  to  appear  before  the  committee. 
Among  the  points  Identified  during  these 
hearings  was  the  willingness  of  the  commer- 
cial nuclear  liability  Insurance  pools  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  liability  Insurance 
available  to  the  nuclear  Industry  from  $60 
to  $74  million  as  of  Janxiary  1966.  Un- 
der the  amendments  to  the  Price- Ander- 
son Act  contained  in  H.R.  8496  Snd  S.  2042 
this  would  reduce  the  amount  of  governmen- 
tal Indemnity  available  for  large  power  re- 
actors from  $500  to  $486  million.  The 
total    protection    available    to    the    public 
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would,  however,  be  unchanged.  The  hear- 
ings, with  extensive  supporting' data,  were 
printed  by  the  Joint  Committee  under  the 
title  '•Proposed  Extension  of  AEC  Indemnity 
Legislation." 

On  August  26,  1965.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  met  in  an  executive  session  and 
after  fxUl  discussion  voted  without  dissent 
to  approve  the  bills,  H.R.  8496  and  S.  2042. 
with  two  technical  amendments.  The  full 
committee  met  on  the  same  date  to  consider 
these  bills  and  after  careful  consideration 
voted  unanimously  to  report  them  out  with 
the  technical  amendments  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  (H.  Rept.  No. 
833:  S.  Rept.  No.  650). 

Following  are  the  highlights  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  reported  by  the  Joint  Committee: 

1.  The  legislation  would  extend  the  effec- 
tive period  of  the  Price-Anderson  indemnity 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  an 
additional  10  years,  from  August  1,  1967,  to 
August  1.  1977; 

2.  The  legislation  would  require  a  decrease 
in  the  $500  million  governmental  indemnity 
afforded  under  the  Price-Anderson  indemnity 
provisions  corresponding  to  the  amount 
whereby  the  financial  protection  required  of 
an  AEC  licensee  or  contractor  exceeds  the 
amount  of  commercial  nuclear  liability  in- 
surance currently  available:  i.e.,  $60  mil- 
lion. In  this  respect,  the  bills  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  differed  from  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  AEC,  which  had  pro- 
posed a  simple  extension  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  for  10  years; 

3.  The  legislation  would  provide  that  in  no 
event  would  the  liability  of  all  persons  who 
might  be  liable  for  public  liability  arising 
from  a  single  nuclear  incident  exceed  $560 
million;  i.e.,  the  maximum  amount  of  gov- 
ernmental indemnity  which  could  be  af- 
forded under  the  Price-Anderson  indemnity 
provisions,  as  they  would  be  amended  by  the 
legislation,  together  with  the  maximum 
amoxmt  of  financial  protection  required  in 
accordance  with  these  indemnity  provisions. 

The  extension  and  amendment  of  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  recommended  by  the 
committee  (S.  2042)  was  considered  and 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  August  31,  by  voice 
vote,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  16  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  337  to  30. 
The  bill  was  signed  into  law  (Public  Law 
89-210)  by  President  Johnson  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1965. 

C.  Amendment  to  Section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act   {Public  Law  89-135) 

In  1961.  Congress  authorized  construction 
by  AEC  of  a  $114  million  linear  accelerator 
facility  on  the  property  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, in  California.  In  order  to  obtain  elec- 
trical power  for  this  facility,  the  AEC  at- 
tempted to  arrange  with  the  local  public 
utility  for  construction  of  the  necessary  high 
voltage  transmission  line.  Two  local  govern- 
mental authorities  in  the  State  of  California 
thereafter  refused  to  permit  this  power  line 
to  be  constructed  unless  it  were  placed 
underground. 

The  AEC  was  eventually  compelled  to  in- 
stitute condemnation  proceedings  to  obtain 
an  easement  for  this  line.  These  proceed- 
ings were  contested  and  after  an  initial  U.S. 
District  Court  ruling  favorable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
9th  Circuit  reversed  the  lower  court's  deci- 
sion and  held  that  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  subjected  the  AEC  to  the  author- 
ity of  these  local  governments  with  respect 
to  their  ordinances  prohibiting  overhead 
transmission  lines. 

On  May  25.  1965,  identical  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Holifield,  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Vice  Chairman  Pastore,  and  Senator  Hicken- 
LooPER  for  the  purpose  of  reiterating  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  underlying  section  271  and 
clarifying  the  meaning  of  the  section  to  show 
that  it  in  no  way  limited  the  sovereign  im- 
munity possessed  by  the  AEC  by  virtue  of  the 


supremacy  clause  of  article  VI  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  bills  accordingly  would 
make  it  clear  that  section  271  did  not  pre- 
vent the  AEC  from  constructing  and  main- 
taining an  overhead  transmission  line  for 
the  Stanford  linear  accelerator,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  or  regulations  of 
local  governmental  authorities. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  these  bills 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  on 
May  27  and  June  2.  1965.  These  hearings 
were  printed  under  the  title  "Proposed 
Amendment  to  Section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954." 

On  June  8,  1965,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  met  and  after  careful  delibera- 
tion voted  without  dissent  to  adopt  certain 
amendments  to  these  bills  which  had  been 
suggested  as  a  result  of  informal  conferences 
between  the  staff  of  the  committee  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  AEC.  The  subcommittee  also  voted 
to  file  Identical  "clean  bills."  which  were  in- 
troduced on  June  8,  1965.  by  Chairman  Holi- 
field (as  H.R.  8856 >.  and  by  Mr.  Hosmer 
Vice  Chairman  Pastore  and  Senator  Hicken- 

LOOPER. 

The  full  committee  met  to  consider  these 
bills  on  June  16  and  29.  1965.  After  full  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  voted  unanimously 
on  June  29,  1965.  to  report  out  the  bills  as 
approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion, without  amendment,  and  to  adopt  a 
committee  report  on  the  bills  (H.  Rept  No 
567;  S.  Rept.  No.  390). 

The  bill  (H.R.  8856)  was  considered  in  the 
House  on  July  12  and  July  29,  1965.  and 
passed  on  the  latter  date  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  275  to  125.  The  bill  was  considered  and 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote  on 
August  10.  1965. 

On  August  24.  1965.  H.R.  8856  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson  as  Public  Law 
89-135. 

II.    AGREEMENTS    FOR    COOPERATION 

Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  provides  that  no  cooperation  with  for- 
eign nations  concerning  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  shall  be  undertaken  until 
the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  has 
been  submitted  to  and  lain  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  prescribed 
period  of  time.  Pursuant  to  that  require- 
ment a  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation 
with  one  nation  and  amendments  to  existing 
agreements  with  five  other  nations  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
during  1965.  Each  of  these  proposals  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agreements  for  Cooperation. 

The  lone  new  agreement  was  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  and  superseded  the  exist- 
ing agreement  with  that  country.  This 
agreement,  like  the  amendments  to  the 
agreements  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Government  of  Israel,  authorizes  a  10- 
year  period  of  cooperation  and  provides  that 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will 
be  promptly  requested  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  safeguards  inspections  to  insure 
against  the  diversion  of  fissionable  materials 
to  military  purposes.  In  this  connection 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Co- 
operation in  April  held  a  hearing  at  which 
the  U.S.  representatives  to  the  IAEA  and 
various  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  AEC  gave  testimony  relating 
to  the  current  activities  of  the  Agency.  Pur- 
suant to  the  policy  of  transferring  safeguards 
responsibilities  to  the  IAEA— a  policy  which 
the  Joint  Committee  vigorously  supports — 
arrangements  thus  far  have  been  made  for 
the  a.s.«;umptlon  by  the  international  organi- 
zation of  the  responsibility  for  applying  safe- 
guards under  13  agreements  for  cooperation. 
Five  additional  countries  that  have  received 
U.S.  nuclear  materials  and  equipment 
through  the  IAEA  In  connection  with  IAEA 
projects  have  agreed   to  the  application  of 
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Agency  safeguards.  Two  other  countries 
with  advanced  nuclear  development  pro- 
grams— the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada- 
have  also  concluded  safeguards  agreements 
with  the  IAEA  and  other  nations  with  which 
they  are  cooperating  in  the  civil  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy. 

Two  agreements  for  cooperation— with 
Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom— were 
amended  in  1965  to  extend  their  effective 
period  for  1  year.  The  agreement  with 
Austria  was  also  amended  to  permit  the  AEC 
to  transfer  to  that  country  uranium  more 
highly  enriched  than  that  which  the  AEC 
was  previously  furnishing  the  Austrian 
Government. 

Several  of  the  amendatory  agreements 
submitted  during  the  year  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  at  a  date 
which  would  allow  the  full  statutory  period 
(30  days)  to  elapse  before  the  existing  agree- 
ments expired.  As  a  result  the  committee 
on  June  28.  1965.  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Chairman  of  the  AEC  request- 
ing that  henceforth  any  proposed  extension 
to  an  agreement  for  cooperation  be  sub- 
mitted at  least  2  to  3  months  in  advance  of 
the  existing  agreement's  expiration   date. 

No  agreements  for  cooperation  for  mutual 
defense  purposes,  which  under  section  123  of 
the  act  must  also  lie  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, were  submitted  during  1965. 

III.    INFORMATIONAL    HEARINGS 

As  noted  in  section  I  of  this  report  the 
Joint  Committee  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  held  extensive  hearings 
as  part  of  its  legislative  activities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  conducted  a  number  of 
informational  hearings  in  both  public  and 
executive  session  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Highlights  of  the  committee's  information 
hearings  follow. 

A.  Plowshare  program 
The  committee  held  its  first  hearing  of  the 
89th  Congress  on  January  5.  1965,  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  the  AEC's  program  for 
the  development  of  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosives,  commonly  known  as  the 
Plowshare  program.  The  Commission  pro- 
vided the  committee  with  a  progress  report 
on  recent  underground  nuclear  detonations 
devoted  to  advancing  Plowshare  technology 
for  excavation,  industrial,  and  scientific  uses. 
The  AEC  also  outlined  plans  for  future  de- 
velopments in  the  Plowshare  program,  in- 
cluding possible  use  of  completely  contained 
underground  nuclear  explosions  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  gas  and  oil.  In  addition 
to  AEC  witnesses.  Dr.  Gerald  Johnson,  Asso- 
ciate Director  (for  Plowshare)  of  the  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory  at  Livermore 
Calif.,  testified. 

B.  Guaranteed  purchase  prices  for  plutonium 
and  U-233 
On  February  10,  1965,  the  committee  re- 
ceived public  testimony  from  the  AEC  con- 
cerning AEC's  proposed  guaranteed  purchase 
prices  for  plutonium  and  U-233  produced  in 
licensed  reactors,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  committee  on  January  18.  These  price? 
would  be  established  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  section  56  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  and  would  apply  to  material  delivered  to 
AEC  before  January  1,  1971.  By  law.  pro- 
posed guaranteed  purchase  prices  must  lie 
before  the  committee  for  a  statutory  45-day 
period  before  becoming  effective.  Subse- 
quent to  the  committee's  hearing,  the  AEC 
published  these  guaranteed  purchase  prices 
in  the  Federal  Register.  This  constituted  the 
first  formal  step  to  Implement  the  legislation, 
enacted  in  1964,  authorizing  private  owner- 
ship of  special  nuclear  materials. 

C.  High  energy  physics  program 

The  Joint  Committee  received  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  January  26,  1965,  a  report 
on  Policy  for  National  Action  in  the  Field  of 
High  Energy  Physics,  prepared  by  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission  in  collaboration  with 
other  executive  agencies.  In  response  to  the 
committee's  1964  request.  The  committee 
printed  this  report  together  with  other  back- 
grovmd  information  in  early  February  1965 
in  preparation  for  its  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
lilgh  energy  physics  programs. 

On  March  2.  3,  4,  and  5.  1965,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research,  Development  and  Radia- 
tion held  intensive  open  hearings  on  the  ob- 
jectives and  needs  of  high  energy  physics. 
The  leaders  of  high  energy  physics  research — 
theoretical  and  experimental— testified  be- 
fore this  committee  during  those  hearings. 
In  addition  the  committee  heord  a  panel 
chaired  by  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in- 
cluding other  eminent  scientists  from  diverse 
fields  discuss  the  Relation  of  High  Energy 
Physics  to  Other  Sciences,  Education  and 
Technology.  One  of  the  seven  sessions  of  the 
high  energy  physics  hearings  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  with  Government  witne.sses  on 
the  organization  for  Management  of  Pro- 
posed Large  Accelerators.  Dr.  Leland  Ha- 
worth.  Director,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion: Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornlg.  the  President's 
Science  Adviser;  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sealjorg,  Chair- 
man, AEC;  and  Dr.  Gerald  F.  Tape,  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  partic- 
ipated in  this  discussion. 

D.  Radiation  processing  of  food 

On  June  9.  and  10.  1965.  the  Sul>cominlitee 
on  Research.  Development,  and  Radiation 
held  open  hearings  on  radiation  processing 
of  food.  The  committee  received  informa- 
tion on  the  Government's  research  program 
being  carried  out  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Defense  (U.S. 
Army).  Special  attention  was  directed  to- 
ward the  future  program  extending  through 
the  next  5-year  period.  In  addition,  repre- 
sentatives of  Industry  testified  concerning 
present  and  expected  future  applications  of 
radiation  processing  of  food   products. 

E.  Federal  Radiation  Council  protective 
action  guides 

On  June  29  and  30,  1965.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research.  Development,  and  Radia- 
tion held  open  hearings  on  the  protective 
action  guides  published  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council.  Guides  for  iodine  131 
were  made  public  In  August  of  1964  and 
those  for  strontium  89.  strontium  90,  and 
cesium  137  were  made  public  in  May  of  this 
year.  Tlie  technical  bases  for  the  guides 
were  presented  by  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  and  advisers  who 
had  assisted  in  the  formulation  of  the  guides. 
Testimony  was  received  from  Federal  agencies 
which  would  become  involved  in  the  use  of 
the  g\iides  should  a  contaminating  situation 
develop.  In  addition,  invited  witnesses  and 
those  who  had  specifically  requested  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  presented  their  individ- 
ual views  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council's  protective  action 
guides. 

F.  Development,  growth.  a7id  stair  of  the 
atomic  energy  industry 

On  August  10  and  11,  1965,  the  committee 
held  open  hearings  on  the  development, 
growth,  and  state  of  the  atomic  energy  In- 
dustry, often  referred  to  as  the  "202"'  hear- 
ings. Prior  to  1964,  annual  hearings  on  this 
subject  were  required  by  law.  As  a  result  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in 
tliat  year,  the  holding  of  these  hearings  is 
now  permissive  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee.  The  last  such  hearings  were  held 
in   1963. 

This  year  there  was  special  emphasis  placed 
on  the  civilian  nuclear  power  program  and 
the  plans  by  private  Industry  for  expansion 
of  the  Nation's  nuclear  electric  capacity.  In 
addition  Industry  representatives  presented 
views  on  licensing  procedures,  plutonium 
technology,  toll  enrichment  services,  ocean- 


ographlc  applications,  and  the  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship  program. 

In  a  second  phase  of  these  hearings,  on 
September  8.  representatives  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  provided  tlielr  views  on 
comments  expressed  by  the  Industrial  repre- 
sentatives during  the  earlier  phase. 
G.  Confirmation  of  Presidential  appointees 

Tlie  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Committee 
met  in  public  session  on  July  13.  1965.  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Verne  B. 
Lewis  to  be  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  nominated  by  the  President  on 
June  7.  1965.  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Frank  Hefner  to  other 
State  Department  duties.  Mr.  Lewis'  nomi- 
nation was  reported  favorably  on  July  13  by 
the  Joint  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  July  15. 1965. 

The  Senate  section  also  confirmed  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  be  the  representative 
of  tl»e  United  States  of  America  to  the  Ninth 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  following- 
named  persons  were  designated  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  to  the  conference: 
Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  John  Gorham  Palfrey, 
James  T.  Ramey,  Verne  B.  Lewis,  and  Ken- 
neth Holum.  These  executive  nominations 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  September 
14,  1965. 

IV.    CLASSIFIED    ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  open  hearings  descriljed 
in  previous  sections  of  this  report,  the  Joint 
Committee  conducted  an  extensive  number 
of  hearings  in  executive  session  on  classified 
matters.  These  hearings  covered  a  broad 
range  of  subjects  related  to  the  relationship 
of  nuclear  energy  to  the  worldwide  national 
defense  and  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Highlights  of  the  committee's  execu- 
tive hearings,  and  other  classified  activities, 
follow. 

A.  Intelligence  briefings 

On  January  28,  February  4,  and  June  16. 
1965,  the  Joint  Committee  received  Intelli- 
gence briefings  on  recent  developments 
affecting  the  field  of  atomic  energy  from  Mr. 
John  A.  McCone.  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  Adm.  William  F. 
Raborn.  his  successor. 

These  meetings  were  a  continuation  of  the 
regular  practice  of  committee  briefings  by 
the  CIA  on  vital  matters  affecting  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States, 

B.  Weapons   program  and   nuclear   test   ban 
treaty  safeguards 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  requires 
tliat  the  development  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
program  be  organized  so  at  all  times  to  make 
the  maximum  contribution  to  national  se- 
curity and  the  common  defense.  In  pursu- 
ing this  paramount  objective,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  consistently  paid  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  Commission's  weapons  program, 
the  Department  of  Defense's  activities  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  area  and  to  all  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  relating  to  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  safeguards. 

On  January  13.  1965.  the  Military  Applica- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  committee  held 
executive  sessions  to  receive  testimony  from 
the  AEC  and  its  weapons  laboratories  on 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  research,  development, 
production,  and  test  readiness  programs. 
Among  the  witnesses  heard  were  Conunis- 
sioner  Gerald  Tape:  General  Delmar  Crow- 
son.  AEC's  Director  of  Military  Applications; 
Dr.  Norrls  Bradbury,  Director,  Los  Alamos 
Wetipons  Laboratory;  Dr.  John  Foster,  Direc- 
tor. Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory-Llver- 
more.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Schwartz,  president, 
Sandia  Corp. 

In  connection  with  Its  authorization  hear- 
ings the  committee  held  executive  hearings 
February  3  and  4  on  the  AEC's  weapons  pro- 
gram   and    the    Limited    Nuclear    Test    Ban 


Treaty  safeguards.  In  addition  to  AEC  wit- 
nesses, the  committee  received  testimony 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Howard,  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Atomic  Energy):  Lt.  Gen. 
J.  Donnelly,  Director,  Defense  Atomic  Sup- 
port Agency;  Dr.  Robert  Sproull  and  Dr. 
iRobert  Frosch.  Director  and  Deputy  Director, 
respectively,  of  the  DOD's  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency;  and  Maj.  Gen.  Jermaln 
Rodenhauser.  Director,  Air  Force  Tactical 
Applications  Center. 

The  four  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
safeguards  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  connection  with  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  treaty  are  so  Important  to  our  national 
security  that  a  yearly  review  by  the  Congress 
of  their  Implementation  is  in  order.  This 
year  combined  executive  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee and  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee's Special  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Safeguards  were  held  on  August  16,  17,  23, 
and  September  2,  1965.  The  hearings  were 
chaired  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Tes- 
timony was  received  from  the  AEC,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  AEC  weapons  laboratories,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy. While  the  staffs  monitor  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  safeguards  on  a  continuing 
basis.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to 
hold  periodic  hearings  to  review  these  safe- 
guards. 

In  summary,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  the  committee  held  11  ex- 
ecutive hearings  on  the  weapons  program  and 
the  related  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
safeguards. 

C.  Safeguarding  7iaval  nuclear  propulsion 
information 
The  Subcommittee  on  Security  held  execu- 
tive hearings  on  January  23.  1965.  to  investi- 
gate the  possible  transfer  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  information  and  technology"  to 
foreign  nations  under  commercial  agree- 
ments with  U.S.  industrial  firms  concerning 
maritime  nuclear  propulsion  technology. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  hearings  a  spe- 
cial procedure  for  the  review  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  of  each  such  prospective 
commercial  arrangements  was  instituted  to 
assvire  that  naval  nuclear  propulsion  Infor- 
mation and  technology  is  not  transferred 
under  such  commercial  arrangements. 

D.  Special  miclear  materials  production 
The  production  of  enriched  uranium,  plu- 
tonium. and  other  nuclides  for  use  In  our 
Nation's  military  and  civilian  nuclear  energy 
program  represents  a  continuing  and  Im- 
portant national  effort.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee held  three  executive  hearing  sessions  on 
February  3  and  4.  in  connection  with  the 
AEC's  authorization  bill,  on  the  special  nu- 
clear materials  production  program.  In  ad- 
dition to  Chairman  Seaborg  and  other  AEC 
witnesses,  testimony  was  received  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Howard.  AsslsUnt  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defease  (Atomic  Energy)  on  weapons  re- 
qvilrements  and  their  relationships  to  needs 
for  nuclear  materials. 

E.  SSAP  program 
During  an  executive  information  hearing 
on  August  6.  1965.  on  the  System^  for  Nu- 
clear Auxiliary  Power  (SNAP)  program,  the 
committee  received  an  up-to-date  assessment 
of  plans  of  the  AEC.  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  for  utilization  of  SNAP 
units  In  space  applications,  including  the  lu- 
nar probe.  There  was  discussion  of  the  po- 
tential uses  of  SNAP  devices  for  the  perform- 
ance of  DOD  classified  missions.  Applica- 
tions of  isotoplc  heat,  reactor  heat  (including 
thermionics) .  solar  heat,  and  thermoelectric 
conversion  systems  were  compared  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  cost,  and  practicaUiy. 
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F.  Review  of  practices  and  procedures  for 
protecting  classified  information  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors 

The  Joint  Committee  staff  has  undertaken 
a  study  to  review  practices  and  procedures 
used  to  protect  classified  information  by 
GDvernment  contractor  personnel  handling 
restricted  data  and  formerly  restricted  data. 
The  results  of  these  studies  will  be  pub- 
lished. This  study,  upon  its  completion  in 
the  latter  part  of  1965.  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  providing  the  executive  department 
with  suggestions  for  Improving  security 
methods  used  for  the  protection  of  restricted 
data  and  formerly  restricted  data. 

G.  NATO  agreement  for  cooperation 
regarding  atomic  information 

On  March  12.  1965,  a  NATO  agreement  for 
cooperation  regarding  atomic  information, 
•which  superseded  a  1955  NATO  agreement, 
entered  into  force.  Diu-ing  1965  the  Joint 
Committee  followed  progress  in  implement- 
ing this  agreement  quite  closely.  Several 
classified  letters  Involving  policy  considera- 
tions concerning  this  new  NATO  agreement 
were  exchanged  with  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State,  as  well  as  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Committee  members 
and  staff  visited  NATO  installations  in  con- 
nection with  this  new  agreement  during 
April,  August,  and  October  1965.  Committee 
staff  also  visited  NATO  Headquarters  and 
SHAPE  (Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Pow- 
ers Europe)  in  Paris,  France,  in  connection 
Uith  NATO  matters. 

H.  NATO  multilatc'-al  force 

Tlie  committee  has  closely  followed  de- 
velopments in  NATO  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  multilateral  force  (MLF)  and 
the  allied  nuclear  force  (ANF)  concepts.  In 
this  connection  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee met  with  newly  designated  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  NATO.  Harlan  Cleveland,  and 
Gen.  LjTnan  Leninitzer  during  a  committee 
visit  to  NATO  Headquarters  and  SHAPE  in 
October.  During  this  visit  committee  mem- 
bers and  staff  received  a  thorough  briefing 
on  the  ctirrent  U.S.  position  and  projected 
planning  regarding  the  possible  creation  of  a 
multilateral  entity  within  the  NATO  com- 
plex. Throughout  the  year  the  committee 
staff  has  held  meetings  with  the  State  De- 
partment, Defense  Department,  and  AEG  on 
this  subject. 

V.     OTHEB     ACTIVITIES 

A.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Ninth 
General  Conference 

Four  naembers  of  the  committee,  including 
Chairman  Holifield,  participated  as  official 
congressional  advisers  and  observers  in  the 
Ninth  General  Conference  of  the  IAEA,  which 
was  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  September  21- 
28.  This  was  the  first  year  since  the  IAEA 
was  founded  in  1957  that  a  general  confer- 
ence was  held  away  from  the  organization's 
headquarters  in  Vienna,  Austria.  The  change 
in  location  was  especially  fitting  in  light  of 
the  increasingly  worldwide  responsibilities  of 
the  organization. 

The  development  of  an  effective  Interna- 
tional safeguards  system  has  been  a  major 
objective  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  international 
atomic  energy  field  since  the  initiation  of 
the  atoms-for-peace  program.  This  country, 
therefore,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
principal  supporter  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  one  of  whose  major 
functions  is  to  administer  a  system  of  inspec- 
tions to  guard  agalnSf  the  diversion  of  fls- 
Eionable  materials  for  nonpeaceful  purposes. 
In  February  of  1965  the  Agency's  Board  of 
Governors  adopted  a  resolution  whereby  it 
provisiomilly  approved  a  revision  of  the 
IAEA  safeguards  system.  This  improved  sys- 
tem, which  Is  applicable  to  power  reactors 
as  well  as  research  reactors,  was  endorsed  by 
the  Ninth  General  Conference. 

Desalination  is  another  field  In  which  the 
IAEA  is  expected  to  make  a  significant  con- 


tribution. The  Ninth  General  Conference  of 
the  organization  supported  a  move  to  Initiate 
a  stxidy  of  means  whereby  the  Agency  might 
play  an  Increasingly  useful  role  in  desalting. 

B.  International  atomic  energy  conference  on 
plasma  physics  and  controlled  nuclear  fu- 
sion  research 

A  staff  member  of  the  committee  partici- 
pated as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  IAEA's  Conference  on  Plasma  Physics  and 
Controlled  Nuclear  Fusion  Research.  This 
Conference  was  held  at  the  Culham  Labora- 
tory in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  pe- 
riod September  6-10. 1965.  The  multinational 
conference  was  devoted  to  the  technical  as- 
pects of  experiments  designed  to  study  the 
behavior  of  plasma  (ionized  gases)  at  tem- 
peratures and  densities  approaching  that 
necessary  to  achieve  controlled  and  sustain- 
able thermonuclear  power.  Progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  confinements  of 
very  hot  plasmas. 

C.  Disarmament  negotiations 
On  May  10  and  September  2.  1965,  the  Joint 
Committee  held  hearings  on  activities  undej<" 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  ana 
Disarm.iment  Agency.  The  September  2  ses- 
sion dealt  principally  with  negotiations 
which  were  in  progress  at  that  time  at  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in  Ge- 
neva. 

Committee  members  and  staff  attended 
several  of  the  sessions  of  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  held  in  Geneva  during 
August.  For  additional  information  relating 
to  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  safe- 
guards program,  see  section  IV  B.,  above. 

D.  Inspection  tiisits 

1.  The  committee  members  and  staff  con- 
tinued their  practice  of  obtaining  firsthand 
information  by  visiting  various  Atomic 
Energy  CommlSGion.  Department  of  Defense, 
and  U.S.  Government  contractor  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Diu-lng  the  1st 
session,  89th  Congress,  visits  were  made  to 
tl^e  following  facilities,  among  others: 

Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Lemont,  111. 

Bendix  Corp.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton 
(Long   Island).  N.Y. 

Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Connecticut  Advanced  Nuclear  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Hudson   Institute,  New   York,  N.Y. 

Large  Aperture  Seismic  Array,  Billings, 
Mont. 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley 
and  Livermore,  Calif. 

Lockheed  Space  Systems  Division,  Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

Nevada  Test  Site,  Nevada. 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  Richland, 
Wash. 

Punta  Higuera,  Puerto  Rico. 

Research  Analysis  Corp.,  McLean,  Va. 

Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center.  Palo 
ATto.  Calif. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.   Calif. 

In  addition,  committee  staff  observed  re- 
actor licensing  hearings  conducted  by 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Boards  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commis-sion  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  Oswego,  N.Y.,  in  the  following 
proceedings: 

In  the  matter  of  Department  of  Water  and 
Power,  City  of  Los  Angeles  (Malibu  Re- 
actor) . 

In  the  matter  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.     (Nine  Mile  Point  reactor). 

2.  Committee  members  and  staff  visited 
tlie  following  installations  abroad  involving 
atomic  energy  activities: 

Government  of  India  atomic  energy  estab- 
lishment facilities,  Trombay,  India. 


Soreq  research  establishment,  Nahal  Soreq 
Israel. 

Tarapur  atomic  power  project,  Tarapur, 
India. 

Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research, 
Bombay,  India. 

United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority 
installations  at  Calder  Hall,  Windscale,  Alder- 
maston,  Culham.  Harwell,  and  Foulness  in 
England.  Other  United  Kingdom  research 
establishments  visited  were:  Daresbury  Nu- 
clear Physics  Laboratory,  Lancashire;  Royal 
Aircraft  E.stabll?hment,  Farnborough;  and 
Rutherford  High  Energy  Laboratory,  Berk- 
shire. 

Visits  to  a  number  of  classified  sites 
abroad  were  also  made  by  committee  mem- 
bers and  staff,  including  NATO  installations 
and  the  Holy  Loch  nuclear  submarine  base 
in  Scotland. 
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The  Edward  Partin  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  adjournment  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  one  of  my  esteeme<3  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Gp.ay],  brought  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

This  pertainecJ  to  the  protective  cloak 
in  which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
wrapped  Edv.ard  Grady  Partin,  a  self- 
confessed  infoi-mer  who  v.as  faced  with 
three  lifetime  jail  sentences  at  the  time 
he  volunteered  to  help  the  Department 
of  Justice  "get"  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternatiorial  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

The  information  we  have  been  given 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, in  its  drive  to  nail  Mr.  Hoffa. 
is  sacrificing  the  public  interest  by  sup- 
porting and  defending  it.s  anti-IIoffa 
witness,  Edward  Partin.  In  return  for 
the  extensive  testimony  furnished  by 
Partin,  it  appears  the  Department  is 
shielding  him  and  absolving  him  of  his 
wrongdoings.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this 
that  a  criminal  can  avoid  prosecution  by 
turning  himself  in  as  a  Government 
witness? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  raised  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  the  Par- 
tin  matter  are  very  serious  indeed,  and 
Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  responsible  consressional  committee 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  favoritinm 
and  privileged  treatment  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  cases  of  criminal  ofTend- 
ers  who  are  under  indictment. 

The  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Hoffa. 
on  the  various  charges  of  wrongdoing,  Is 
not  for  me  to  judge.  But  if  he  is  found 
guilty  of  wrongdoing,  he  should  not  be 
exonerated.  Why,  then,  should  a  wit- 
ness who  has  been  under  indictment  on 
26  counts  of  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Landrum-Griflin  Act,  be  exoner- 
ated?    Why  should  the  taxpayers  foot 


the  bill  for  the  expense  of  U.S.  mar- 
Natlonal  Tslng  Hua  University,  Institute  shals  who  must  constantly  attend  Ed- 
of  Nuclear  Science,  Hsin  Chu,  Taiwan,  Re-  ward  Partin  while  he  is  free  to  carry  on 
public  of  China.  his    private    and    perhaps    questionable 


uursuits  in  Alabama?  Does  Partin  s  role 
as  an  informant  and  anti-Hoffa  witness 
absolve  his  crimes?  Apparently,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  thinks  so.  and  it  Is  time 
the  Congress  probed  into  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Department  In  these 
matters. 

The  Record  the  Administration  Doesn't 
Talk  About 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.     Mr.   Speaker,   we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  'this   administration   and   the 
89th  Congress.    There  were  many  ac- 
complishments and  I  was  happy  to  do 
my  part  in  writing  a  record  which  could 
be  classified  as  great  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, air  and  water  pollution,  and 
other  areas.     Yet.  an  hone.st  look  at  the 
89th  Congress  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration gives  some  cause  for  thought. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  Mark 
Twain  made  at  one  time.    He  said  that 
the  Bible  gave  him  some  concern   and 
doubts.    He  added  that  his  real  prob- 
lem came  from  the  fact  that  these  doubts 
came  from  the  part  he  understood  and 
not  from  those  he  did  not  understand. 
When  you  understand  what  this  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  accomplish  with  the 
virtual  "yes,  sir"  approval  of  a  rubber- 
stamp  suppliant  Congress,  you  can  well 
have  cause  for  concern  and  doubt. 

There  was  little  real  effort  to  get  to 
the  root  of  our  many  problems  but  in- 
stead this  Democrat  administration  and 
Congress  persist  in  their  traditional  ap- 
proach of  setting  up  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies, delegating  broad  authority,  and  fur- 
nishing billions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 
Poverty,  unemployment,  agriculture,  and 
metropolitan  areas  are  but  a  few  of  the 
areas  of  legislative  concern  where  we 
see  the  same  patchwork  quilt  approach 
which  did  little  but  add  to  the  problem. 
In  the  case  of  the  poverty  program,  for 
example,   no  area  in  recent  years  has 
been  shown  to  be  so  poorly  administered, 
so  politically  inspired,  and  so  top  heavy 
with  bureaucracy  and  yet  the  Congress 
continued  this  travesty  on  commonsense 
and  doubled  the  appropriation  to  almost 
$2  billion.    In  the  area  of  farm  legisla- 
tion, no  real  effort  was  made  to  correct 
the  many  problems  facing  the  farm  fam- 
ily.    Instead,  the  same  burcaucractic  ap- 
proach of  forcing  programs  on  the  backs 
of  the  farmers  and  taxpayers— programs 
that  the  farmers  had  rejected  in  their 
referendum — was     continued.     Controls 
have  been  extended  In  sugar  and  coffee 
legislation  and  the  consumer  and  tax- 
payer must  pay  for  it. 

One  of  the  prime  areas  where  we  see 
this  administration  and  rubberstamp 
Congress  turning  a  deaf  ear  Is  In  the 
vital  area  of  trade  balances,  foreign  Im- 
ports, and  dumping  of  foreign  products 
In  the  United  States  of  America.     Our 


distressing  trade  policy  Is  a  hodge-podge 
of  Inconsistencies,  fumbling,  and  gener- 
osity which  again  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
businessman,  the  worker,  the  farmer,  and 
the  taxpayer.  President  Johnson  and 
his  Congress  act  as  if  this  is  no  problem 
and  increase  the  quotas  for  the  dumping 
of  residual  oil  into  the  country,  thus  de- 
priving thousands  of  coal  miners  of  then- 
jobs  and  bestowing  an  economic  bonanza 
on  foreign  nations  who  often  desert  us 
when  we  fight  the  Communists  In  Viet- 
nam or  the  United  Nations. 

All  in  all.  the  approach  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  has  been  one 
which  should  cause  grave  concern  and 
doubts.  In  the  face  of  economic  difficul- 
ties they  voted  to  Increase  the  national 
debt  celUng.  spent  at  unprecedented 
levels,  stretched  the  arm  of  bureaucratic 
control  over  more  and  more  of  the  pri- 
vate and  free  sector  of  our  economy, 
started  us  on  the  road  to  devaluing  our 
currency,  added  tens  of  thousands  to  the 
Federal  payroll  and  forwarded  the  con- 
cept of  a  socialistic  federal  government 
to  answer  all  of  mankind's  ills. 

A    LOOK    AT    THE    RECORDS 

It    is    usual    for    the    administration 
spokesmen  to  point  out  the  record  pros- 
perity that  we  have  with  figures  citing 
the  gross  national  product,  profits,  em- 
ployment, and  so  forth.    No  one  would 
argue  with  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
records  do  Indicate  unprecedented  pros- 
perity.   However,  there  Is  the  expedient 
standard  utilized  which  points  out  only 
the  good  side  and  minimizes  the  other 
factors  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.    Basic  to  all  of  these  con- 
siderations Is  the  fact  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  hopelessly  embarked  on  an  un- 
charted course  Into  fiscal  irresponsibility 
with  mounting  deficits  and  an  increased 
Inability  to  constitutionally  balance  the 
Federal    budget.      Appropriations    this 
year  passed  the  $119  billion  mark  and  m 
many  cases  multibllllon  dollar  programs 
have  gotten  only  meager  appropriations 
now  which  will  explode  like  a  time  bomb 
in  mushrooming  the  budget  In  the  future. 
Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  records  which 
the  Johnson  administration  does  not  care 
to  talk  about: 

The  national  debt  reached  a  record 
high,  standing  at  $317.6  billion  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  appropriated  more  money  than  any 
earlier  Congress,  except  In  time  of  world 
war.  Appropriations  this  year  total 
$119.3  billion,  $36  billion  more  than  the 
last  Elsenhower  Congress  in  1960. 

The  gold  holdings  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reached  a  record  low  in  August 
1965  when  they  amounted  to  $13.9  bil- 
lion, down  $1.5  billion  since  the  end  of 
1964. 

The  cost  of  living  reached  a  record 
high  in  July  1965,  when  the  Con.sumers' 
Price  Index  was   110.2—1957-59  =  100. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1965  total 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
reached  a  record  high  except  in  time  of 
world  war.  rising  to  $120.8  billion  at  an 
annual  rate. 

The  wholesale  pilce  index  hit  a  record 
high  In  September  1965.  rising  to  103.7— 
1957-59  =  100 — 3  percent  above  the  level 
of  December  1964. 


Consumer  debt  reached  a  record  high 
in  July  of  1965  at  a  level  of  almost  $81 
billion. 

Nonfarm  mortgage  debt  stands  at  a 
record  high.  In  excess  of  $200  billion. 

Nonfarm  mortgage  foreclosures  at 
more  than  108,000  homes  In  1964  were 
at  a  record  high  since  1938.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty -five  foreclosures  are 
higher.  The  second  quarter  of  1965  was 
6  percent  above  the  second  quarter  of 
1964. 

Strikes  in  August  1965  Idled  220.000 
workei-s  who  lost  2.3  million  man-days 
of  employment,  the  highest  record  since 
1959. 

Crime  keeps  setting  new  records,  rising 
5  percent  above  the  1964  rate  for  the  first 
half  of  1965.  In  1964  serious  crimes  were 
13  percent  higher  than  1963.  Since  1958 
serious  crime  has  increased  6  times  as 
fast  as  the  growth  of  population. 

Farm  debt,  up  nearly  50  percent  since 
1961,  stands  at  a  record  high.  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  at  a  record  high.  The  number  of 
employees  of  the  Department  Is  at  a 
record  high. 

Public  assistance  payments  by  Govern- 
ment reached  an  all-time  high  of  $5.1 
billion  In  1964. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  In  his  recent  column  when 
he  wrote: 


It's  natural  for  an  administration  which 
has  behind  it  a  rubberstamp  Congress  to  try 
to  brainwash  the  public  by  boasting  about 
the  quantity  of  bills  passed.  But  it's  not  the 
quantity  of  laws  enacted  or  the  vast  amounts 
of  taxpayers'  money  spent  that  counts — it's 
the  quality  of  the  legislation  and  what  the 
American  people  will  get  in  return.  The 
principal  fault  of  the  Congress  which  has  just 
completed  its  first  session  was  the  indiffer- 
ence shown  to  waste  and  to  the  need  for  safe- 
guarding the  people's  Interest  against  politi- 
cal corruption. 

Mr.  Lawrence  went  on  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  persistent  mistakes  of  the  89th 
Congres  was  to  hastily  enact  programs 
in  the  field  of  welfare — medicare,  poverty, 
education — and  choose  the  wrong  way 
rather  than  the  right  way  to  solve  the 
problem.    As  he  put  it: 

Haste  is  too  often  rationalized  as  at  least 
getting  a  start  on  reforms  which,  it  is  ffrgucd, 
have  too  long  been  neglected. 

This  Is  the  usual  llbei-al  argument  that 
the  ends  justify  the  means  and  pork  bar- 
rel tactics  pour  so  much  money  out  that 
the  shortcomings  of  the  program  are  not 
seen  right  away.  Take  medicare  for  ex- 
ample. A  course  was  chosen  which  will 
bring  compulsory  medical  control  and 
win  foster  dependency  rather  than  en- 
courage self-reliance.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  advocated  programs  which 
would  be  far  more  successful  and  com- 
prehensive while  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing big  government  and  the  socialistic 
concept  of  dependency.  By  simply 
spending  blllloiis  of  dollars,  however, 
some  good  will  result  and  the  flaws  will 
not  be  seen  until  we  are  well  down  the 
i-oad  that  the  Federal  bureaucrats  are 
taking  us. 

A    DO-NOTHING    CONGRESS? 

Mr.  Lawrence  went  on  to  sum  up  this 
Congress  by  saying  it  might  just  as  aptly 
be    called    a    do-nothing    Congress    as 
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those  generous  descriptions  affixed  by 
the  advocates  of  big  government  and 
deflcit  spending.  Some  of  the  areas 
where  the  Congress  failed  are: 

Congress  did  nothing  to  curb  or  stop 
the  rise  of  serious  crime  in  America. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  stop  the  irre- 
sponsible spending  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  steadily  weakened. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  halt  the  reck- 
less misuse  of  union  power  in  the  indus- 
trial field. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  stop  the  use  of 
the  strike  weapon  as  a  means  of  de- 
moralizing an  industry,  forcing  higher 
prices  and  causing  the  shutdown  of  fac- 
tories and  plants  because  of  artificially 
imposed  costs  by  labor  organizations. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  protect  the 
rights  of  companies  in  the  free-enter- 
prise system  to  carry  out  management 
functions.  It  permitted  instead  the  use 
of  boycotts  and  picket  lines  to  paralyze 
niany  a  business  which  did  not  conform 
to  union  demajids. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  curtail  the 
abuses  that  are  going  on  abroad  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Congress  did  nothing  about  trading 
with  the  enemy.  Although  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  war  in  Vietnam,  it 
did  not  insist  that  all  countries  aiding 
the  Communists  in  southeast  Asia  should 
not  be  given  the  benefits  of  world  trade. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  prevent  injus- 
tices against  public  school  systems  which 
are  punished  because  they  do  not  obey 
arbitrarily  phrased  edicts  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  straighten  out 
the  long-overdue  overlapping  in  tax  sys- 
tems betwe^  the  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Congress,  although  it  investigated  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  did  nothing  about  inves- 
tigating the  activities  on  the  campuses 
of  many  colleges  and  universities  where 
Communist  subversion  has  appeared  in 
incipient  stages. 

Congress  did  nothing  about  a  code  of 
ethics  that  should  govern  all  Federal 
employees. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  curb  the  power 
of  labor  unions  to  stop  American  ships 
from  going  to  foreign  countries,  to  halt 
railroad  trains  and  to  paralyze  the  oper- 
ations of  our  major  industries. 

I  might  add  that  the  Congress  did 
nothing  to  aid  wheat  farmers  in  Ohio 
who  are  still  unjustly  treated  by  lumping 
our  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  in  with  the 
quotas  of  Western  wheat.  Our  wheat  is 
not  and  has  not  been  in  surplus,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  continues  the 
arbitrary  controls  which  adversely  affect ' 
our  fanners. 

Congress  did  nothing  about  Commu- 
nist Cuba  which  is  a  threat  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Despite  all  evidence  to 
the  contrai-y.  this  administration  insists 
that  Cuba  is  not  a  bass  for  subversion. 

Congress  and  the  administration  did 
nothing  about  establishing  a  freedom 
academy  to  direct  our  efforts  toward  de- 
veloping effective  world  leadership  to 
challenge  Communist  political  and  ideo- 
logical advances  throughout  the  world. 

The  Congress  did  not  take  action  on  an 
issue  which  evinced  tremendous  public 


interest  this  year;  namely,  apportion- 
ment. As  of  early  November  of  this  year 
30  State  legislatures  had  requested  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision requiring  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  by  popula- 
tion only.  In  contrast,  not  one  entire 
legislature  of  any  State  approved  the 
Supreme  Court's  X'uling,  with  one  house 
only  in  both  the  Illinois  and  New  York 
Legislatures  in  agreement  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  the  face  of  such  public 
interest  in  this  issue,  pressure  maneuvers 
from  the  White  House  were  curiously 
missing. 

States  such  as  my  own  State  of  Ohio 
have  been  forced  to  reapportion  because 
of  a  failure  to  act  on  Republican  propos- 
als such  as  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I 
sponsored  such  a  proposal.  The  Demo- 
crat platforms  at  the  national  level  and 
in  Ohio  expressed  their  support  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  thus  many 
counties  in  my  State  will  lose  their  own 
representative  because  of  this  failure  to 
act  and  restore  to  States  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  determine  the  composition 
of  their  own  legislative  bodies. 

Congress  failed  to  act  on  legislation 
which  would  have  removed  the  cloud 
v.'hich  currently  hangs  over  the  entire 
matter  of  prayer  in  public  schools.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  we  failed  to  act 
in  about  as  many  areas  as  we  acted.  This 
was  due  in  large  part  to  reverse  arm 
twisting.  Not  only  is  this  accomplished 
to  achieve  the  passage  of  desired  legisla- 
tion, it  is  also  used  to  block  reforms 
which  are  badly  needed  but  are  not  de- 
sired by  the  White  House. 

This  administration  has  not  satisfied 
school  officials  that  national  legislation 
affecting  primary  and  secondary  schools 
will  not  increase  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  local  schools.  Dr.  William  Elena, 
associate  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  who 
has  talked  to  at  least  5,000  school  super- 
intendents in  the  past  4  months,  de- 
scribed their  reaction  to  the  new  law  as 
"troubled  and  uncertain."  According  to 
Dr.  Elena  some  school  administrators 
seeking  information  at  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  here  in  Washington  "have 
been  treated  very  shabbily,"  and  the  new 
people  at  USOE  delegated  to  write  the 
new  rules  and  regulations  are  "people 
who  have  never  had  a  day's  experience 
in  school  administration."  In  addition. 
Dr.  Elena  stated  the  school  administra- 
tors are  concerned  lest  Federal  funds  for 
textbooks  and  library  materials,  provided 
in  the  new  law,  lead  to  federally  dictated 
content. 

ATTITUDE  IS  EXAMINED 

Yes,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  story.  As  much  as 
anything  else,  the  attitude  of  our  lead- 
ers Is  one  which  should  cause  concern. 
Constitutional  checks  and  balances  are 
scoffed  at  and  this  administration  be- 
lieves that  it  has  a  mandate  to  rewrite 
any  of  our  basic  concepts  that  it  chooses. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis 
Keppel  has  embarked  on  a  massive  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  and  has  as- 
serted that  education  is  too  Important  to 
leave  to  the  educators  or  local  boards  of 
education.    Probably  the  best  indication 


of  this  attitude  was  the  announcement 
by  President  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the 
session  that  he  didn't  like  a  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  although  he  signed 
it  he  would  not  observe  it.  We  pas.sed  a 
bill  authorizing  $2  billion  for  public  works 
projects  but  stipulated  that  no  money 
should  be  u.sed  to  construct,  operate,  or 
maintain  future  water-resource  projects 
costing  under  $10  million  without  specific 
approval  of  the  Public  Works  Committees 
ill  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Most  lead- 
ers would  have  said  they  wanted  it 
changed  by  the  next  Congress  or  request 
a  court  test.  Mr.  Johnson  simply  said 
he  would  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

If  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  attitude  of  the  Congress  was 
one  of  subservience  to  the  President. 
From  the  first  major  issue  in  January 
when  the  Congress  retreated  from  its  po- 
sition of  cutting  off  aid  to  Nasser  after 
Presidential  arm  twisting  to  one  of  the 
last  measures  in  the  session  when  we 
junked  comparability  for  Federal  em- 
ployee compensation  after  White  House 
pressure,  the  story  was  the  same.  What 
Lyndon  wanted,  Lyndon  got.  Public 
opinion  was  against  the  repeal  of  14<b> 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  but  it  was 
rammed  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives anyway.  Only  the  unlimited 
debate  rules  In  the  Senate  have  staved 
off  this  payoff  to  the  labor  bosses  who 
played  such  an  Important  part  in  the 
election  of  the  rubberstamp  Congress 
in  19G4.  A  Representative  is  supposed  to 
have  as  his  first  interest,  the  public  In- 
terest and  that  of  his  own  constituency 
in  particular.  This  is  an  outmoded  con- 
cept in  the  Great  Society  where  the  first 
interest  is  to  "Amen"  every  Presidential 
request. 

This  attitude  which  has  developed  Is 
a  serious  one.  Politics  is  treated  not  as 
a  vehicle  for  public  service  or  statesman- 
ship but  as  a  mechanism  to  gain  power. 
When  power  is  achieved,  the  public  in- 
terest counts  for  naught.  Cronyism  is 
the  first  rule — reward  your  own.  We  saw 
this  attitude  very  clearly  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Abe  Fortas  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Fortas  was  known  in  Wash- 
ington not  for  his  legal  ability  but  as  the 
President's  fixer.  Francis  X.  Morrissey 
was  nominated  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  which  can  be  bestowed 
on  a  citizen,  that  of  Federal  district 
judge.  The  judiciaiy  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  described 
Morrissey's  fitness  for  the  office  as  the 
"worst  qualified  judicial  candidate"  it 
had  ever  encountered.  He  had  little  to 
offer  except  the  devotion  of  a  political 
hack  to  his  sponsors.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  brazen  efforts  to  cram  a  politi- 
cal appointee  down  the  throats  of  the 
American  people  that  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed. 

INDIVIDUAL    RIGHTS    SCOFFED 

The  attitude  of  big,  benevolent  govern- 
ment has  its  other  side,  too.  The  peo- 
ple's individual  rights  count  for  less  all 
of  the  time.  We  see  the  Post  OfiBce  De- 
partment using  mail  cover  to  open  first- 
class  mail  and  inspect  its  contents;  wire- 
tapping and  even  eavesdropping  on  the 
privileged  conversations  between  a  law- 
yer and  his  client;  polygraph  tests  ad- 
mmistered    to    applicants    for    Federal 
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positions:  brainpicking  tests  which  are 
given  without  parental  consent  to  our 
schoolchildren  under  Federal  directive. 
All  of  these  encroacliments  are  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  power  hungry 
bureaucrats  and  a  Federal  Government 
which  now  believes  it  is  the  master  and 
not  the  servant  of  the  people.  Congress 
did  little  to  challenge  these  intrusions 
into  individual  privacy  and  right. 

Secretary  McNamara  continued  his 
heavyhanded  treatment  of  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units.  His  policies 
brought  the  resignation  of  two  of  our 
most  outstanding  admirals,  William  A. 
Brockett  and  Charles  A.  Curtze,  who  op- 
posed his  arbitrary  policies.  The  morale 
in  the  services  has  come  to  the  worst 
stage  that  military  men  can  remember  in 
the  history  of  the  20th  century.  Rub- 
berstamp Congressmen  are  easier  to  find 
than  rubberstamp  admirals  and  gen- 
erals, and  we  see  a  struggle  in  the  De- 
fense Department  which  jeopardizes  our 
national  preparedness. 

Yes,  this  Congress  had  some  note- 
worthy accomplishments.  We  should  be 
thankful  for  these.  At  the  same  time  it 
embarked  on  the  uncharted  course  of 
increased  reliance  on  deficit  spending, 
cheapened  currency  and  more  bureauc- 
racy. As  usual  the  liberal  Democrats 
place  an  overreliance  on  Federal  con- 
trols and  overspending.  It  should  be  our 
goal  to  think  more  about  the  future  of 
our  Nation  than  the  next  election. 
Spending  and  giveaway  programs  have 
wide  public  appeal  and  there  is  little 
glamor  in  working  to  preserve  our  con- 
stitutional system  and  achieve  fiscal 
sanity.  Again,  David  Lawrence  puts  the 
question  well.   He  noted: 

Congress  must  go  before  the  people  again 
In  just  a  year.  Will  the  American  people  be 
eufflclently  Informed  by  that  time  to  repudi- 
ate those  Members  of  the  National  Legislature 
who  have  been  profligate  with  the  people's 
money?    That's  the  billion-dollar  question. 

The  outcome  of  this  election,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  far  more  than  a  billion-dol- 
lar question.  The  outcome  is  the  future 
of  this  country  and  whether  we  will  have 
checks  and  balances,  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  a  limited  government  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Clearly,  we  need  to  examine  what  we  are 
doing  and  where  we  are  heading. 


gate  the  matter  thoroughly.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  this  coimtry  will  be  seriously  under- 
mined if  we  fail  to  do  so. 


Profiles  in  Wyoming  Greatness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 


come  one  of  Wyoming's  most  distin- 
guished Senators  and  Miller-^ne  of  Its 
most  able  Governors. 

McCraken  paid  a  visit  to  Cheyenne 
in  1925  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Ken- 
drick  in  order  to  look  at  a  sick  weekly 
newspaper  in  Cheyenne,  which  was  at 
the  time  the  only  newspaper  in  the  State 
with  a  Democratic  editorial  policy.  In 
order  to  keep  it  alive,  he  borrowed  $3,000 
from  the  late  John D.  Clark.   This  sened 


afc  his  base  capital  investment  in  the 


a%  his  base  capital  mvestmenc  m  me 
wapkly    Eagle.    McCraken    himself    told 


Treatment  Afforded  Edward  Partin  by 
Justice  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  Interest  and  concern  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gray]  concerning  the  treatment  afford- 
ed Edward  Grady  Partin  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  connection  with  Partin's 
testimony  against  James  Hoffa. 

The  statements  are  shocking  and  I 
agree  that  the  Congress  should  investi- 
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OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  Wyoming's  75th  anniver- 
sary of  statehood,  I  am  happy  to  present 
the  capstone  in  my  series  of  profiles  of 
Wyoming  citizens. 

TRACY  S.  M'CRAKEN 

Wyoming's  most  successful  newspaper- 
man, a  classic  example  of  the  best  of  the 
Horatio  Alger  tradition,  builder  of  a  pub- 
lishing empire  and  a  dominant  figure  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  his  State  for 
nearly  three  decades — such  was  Ti-acy 
Stephenson  McCraken.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  six  children  born  to  a  fam- 
ily of  modest  means.  His  father  was  well 
into  the  fifties  when  Tiacy  was  born, 
March  11,  1894,  in  Evanston,  111.  He 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Belvidere, 
111.  Determined  to  earn  a  college  educa- 
tion, he  worked  through  the  summer 
months  to  save  the  fare  for  a  train  ride 
to  Laramie,  Wyo.,  where  he  was  met 
at  the  railroad  station  by  a  few  other 
transplanted  Illinois  natives  including  his 
older  brother,  Harry. 

Many  of  the  stories  surrounding  Mc- 
Craken's  30  years  at  the  University  of 
Wycwning  are  now  so  apocryphal  that  to 
separate  fiction  from  fact  must  be  left 
to  less  partial  and  more  leisurely  students 
than  I.  Suffice  to  say,  he  managed  to 
stay  in  school  by  working  at  odd  jobs 
around  the  campus,  including  a  part- 
time  stint  as  a  reporter  for  the  Laramie 
Boomerang. 

In  1917,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
university  and  then  joined  the  Army  as 
a  private  in  an  infantry  division.  Later 
he  attended  officers  candidate  school  and 
was  discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant.  Re- 
turning to  Laramie  following  World  War 
I,  he  was  named  manager  of  the  Laramie 
newspaper,  a  position  he  held  until  he 
left  to  join  the  staff  of  Wyoming's  Gov. 
William  B.  Ross  as  executive  secretarj'. 
He  left  Wyoming  for  Washington  and  a 
new  job  as  secretary  to  the  late  Senator 
John  B.  Kendrick. 

In  1919  in  Laramie,  he  married  the 
foi-mer  Lillian  Davis,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
who  also  had  attended  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  then  was  teaching  school 
in  Rawlins.  The  couple  had  two  sons, 
Robert  and  William. 

THl  "m-o-m" 
During  these  years  he  also  formed  the 
first  friendships  with  a  young  Boston 
Irish  transplant  to  Wyoming,  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney.  and  with  a  native  Wyoming- 
ite,  Leslie  A.  Miller,  all  of  whom  were 
the  "young  men  in  a  hurry"  of  their 
generation.    O'Mahoney  was  later  to  be- 


the  story  of  his  first  month  as  a  pub- 
lisher. To  meet  the  overhead,  he  sold 
advertising  at  a  furious  clip.  How 
pleased  he  was  to  gather  a  handful  of 
statements  and  go  out  collecting  what 
promised  to  be  a  healthy  gross.  Instead 
of  money  he  found  most  businessmen 
had  in  their  cash  registers  "advertising 
script"  which,  completely  unknown  to 
him,  had  been  passed  out  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Thus,  in  place  of  cash  after  his 
first  month's  operation,  Tracy  had  a 
pocketful  of  useless  paper. 


THE    EARLY    EAGLE 

Located  in  a  small  office  above  what 
is  Roedel's  Drugstore  in  Cheyenne,  Mc- 
Craken and  one  printer  worked  fever- 
ishly through  18-hour  days  to  nurse  the 
sick  publication  into  the  State's  domi- 
nant weekly.  Often  the  tiny  press  liter- 
ally had  to  be  held  together  with  paper 
clips  and  bailing  wire.  With  the  help  of 
a  vital  and  dedicated  assistant,  O.  D. 
Koerfer,  he  turned  the  weekly  into  a 
5-day-a-week  daily  during  the  depres-  ^ 
sion's  darkest  hours.  Five  years  later, 
in  1937.  he  merged  the  Eagle  with  the 
opposition  evening  paper,  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune,  which  he  acquired  that 
year. 

His  other  publishing  interests  included 
associations  to  publish  a  daily  at  Rock 
Springs  in  1931.  at  Worland  in  1938.  at 
Laramie  in  the  1930's,  and  at  Rawlins  in 
1946.  He  had  also  been  a  partner  in 
various  other  weeklies  throughout  Wy- 
oming in  the  early  1930's.  In  addition 
to  six  daily  newspapers  and  a  monthly 
farm  magazine,  the  Wyoming  Stockman 
Farmer,  McCraken  pioneered  television 
in  Wyoming  and  was  also  the  owTier  of 
several  of  its  early  radio  station^ 

A     LEADER     IN     EDUCATION 

McCraken's  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  voung  people  of  Wyoming  was  his 
lifetime  dedication  to  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  He  served  for  nearly  two 
decades  on  the  university's  board  of 
trustees  and  was  at  one  time  its  presi- 
dent. He  fomided  scholai'ships  for 
worthy  students.  He  received  the  uni- 
versity alumnus  award  for  outstandmg 
and  original  achievements  in  1956  and 
was  awarded  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming's highest  honor— an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  law  degree  in  1960. 

A     WISE     AND     PRACTICAL     POLITICAL     LEADER 

McCraken  succeeded  the  late  Joseph 
C  O'Mahoney  as  secretaiy  to  Senator 
Kendrick.  He  was  State  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman  from  1942  to  1960. 
His  last  year  in  that  post  brought  him 
one  of  his  great  triumphs.  At  the  Los 
Angeles  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  July  of  1960,  as  chairman  of  the  Wy- 
oming   deletjation    he   cast   Wyoming's 
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votes  which  nominated  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy  for  President.  During  the  last 
days  of  his  life  he  was  offered  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Senate  which  he 
declined  saying: 

I  would  rather  be  a  newspajjerman. 

Often  the  object  of  inevitable  back- 
lash to  one  of  his  means,  power,  and 
talent,  he  was  nevertheless  deeply  ad- 
mired by  his  associates  and  most  of  his 
adversaries  for  his  acumen,  for  his  dy- 
namic personality,  for  his  delightful  sense 
of  humor,  and  for  his  dedicated  love  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  and  its  economic 
well-being. 

This  latter  affair.  I  believe,  he  put 
ahead  of  all  else,  for  he  felt  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  fellow  citizens  of  Wyoming 
was  a  preservation  of  a  healthy  climate  in 
which  to  live,  a  business  community  in 
which  to  prosper,  and  a  State  of  which 
all  could  be  proud. 

Duiing  the  last  30  years  he  was  a  close 
personal  acquaintance  and  a  confidant 
of  several  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
of  many  prominent  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders,  and  of  nationally  prom- 
inent politicians  from  both  parties. 

MY  BOSS  AT  X4 

Tracy  was  intensely  loyal  to  those  who 
reached  positions  of  importance  in  his 
own  organization  and  also  proud  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  top  employees 
started  well  down  the  ladder.  He  was 
on  a  first-name  basis  with  everyone  he 
knew  and  his  door  was  always  open  to 
workers,  visitors,  salesmen,  and  to  any- 
one else  with  the  ambition  and  drive  to 
improve  their  lot  in  life.  For  several 
decades  he  wrote  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Wyoming  Eagle,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
a  collection  of  his  writings  someday  will 
be  published. 

I  was  honored  and  privileged  to  be 
an  employee  in  his  organization  from 
time  to  time  from  my  14th  year  on 
earth.  This  association,  which  meant  so 
much  to  me  and  helped  shape  my  career, 
lasted  until  his  death  on  December  26. 
1960. 


Communists   See  Victory  in  U.S. 
Demonstrations 


Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist plan  to  defeat  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  has  been  well  documented  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Song  Hao,  the  political  head 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  army.  In  an  article  in 
a  North  Vietnamese  journal  General  Hao 
says  that  when  the  going  gets  tough 
U.S.  public  clamor  will  force  Washington 
to  give  up.   Hao  says : 

The  movement  (in  America)  to  protest  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  growing  in  size  and  in- 
tensity. 

COMMUNISTS    COULD    USE    "jUDAS    GOATS"    TO 
ACHIEVE   TAKEOVER 

Communist  hopes  for  victory  follow  a 
plan  In  which  "Judas  goats"  would  lead 


those  who  are  free  to  defect  from  free- 
dom. So-called  students  and  Commu- 
nist stooges  here  and  abroad  would  lead 
the  lambs  in  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions: they  would  downgrade  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  would 
shake  the  confidence  and  faith  of  our 
own  citizens  in  our  democratic  way  of 
life. 

China's  Communist  overlords  make  no 
secret  of  their  aims  and  strategies.  Ldn 
Piao.  vice  chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee  and  Minister 
of  National  Defense,  in  a  recent  speech, 
says: 

The  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national 
salvation  is  now  the  focus  of  the  struggle  of 
the  people  of  the  world  against  U.S.  aggres- 
sion ♦  *  •.  Like  a  vicious  wolf,  it  is  bully- 
ing and  enslaving  various  peoples  •  •  *.  At 
present  the  main  battlefield  of  the  fierce 
struggle  between  the  people  of  the  world  on 
the  one  side  and  the  U.S.  imperialism  and 
its  lackeys  is  the  vast  area  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

COMMUNIST    SUBVI:;RSI0N    AND    FEAR    USED    TO 
WIN    COALS 

These  demonstrations  are  fiendishly 
clever  facets  in  the  Communist  technique 
of  launching  a  campaign  of  subversion 
and  fear,  both  mental  and  physical,  hop- 
ing to  gain  by  this  method  a  victory  un- 
obtainable by  their  economic  or  military 
strength.  Fear  is  being  used  in  South 
Vietnam  where  Communists  have  mur- 
dered about  half  of  the  village  mayors. 
They  also  have  murdered  14  of  the  vil- 
lage mayors  in  Thailand.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  Congo,  where  there  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  murder  all  people  who  have  suf- 
ficient ability  and  education  to  build  a 
free  society.  These  actions  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  Red  murder  of  5  million 
kulaks,  the  educated  and  the  economic 
and  political  leaders,  in  the  Ukraine  by 
Lenin,  and  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
of  the  cream  of  the  Polish  Army  in  World 
War  n. 

For  the  Communist  Vietcong  to  achieve 
their  goals  of  a  complete  takeover  of 
southeast  Asia,  and  particularly  Viet- 
nam, it  has  become  necessary  for  them  to 
defeat  the  U.S.  forces  in  that  area.  At 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  the  Vietcong 
boasted  of  their  victories  and  of  their 
military  successes  against  both  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  United  States.  When 
the  United  States  commenced  air  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam  in  February  1965,  the 
Communist  propaganda  began  changing 
from  the  accounts  of  military  successes  to 
bragging  about  antiwar  protests  and 
marches  within  the  United  States. 

Just  48  hours  after  the  first  air  attack 
on  North  Vietnam  by  the  United  States 
on  Februai-y  9,  1965,  the  great  anti- 
American  propaganda  riots  were 
launched  against  the  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow.  In  this  riot,  students  under 
the  direction  of  the  Government  threw 
bricks  and  ink  against  the  Embassy,  and 
destroyed  several  Embassy  cars.  It  was 
rather  ludicrous,  however,  that  before 
this  "spontaneous"  riot,  the  Embassy  was 
called  and  told  to  keep  personnel  away 
from  the  Embassy  windows,  so  that  no 
one  would  be  hurt. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  an  experience  a 
few  years  ago  in  Bucharest,  Rumania, 
where  a  similar  but  small  scale  anti- 


American  i-iot  was  staged.  Government 
trucks  hauled  up  stone  and  bricks  and 
dumped  them  near  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  the  next  day  returned,  haul- 
ing the  "spontaneous"  student  demon- 
strators to  throw  the  stones. 

ANTI-AMERICAN    RIOTS    ARE    SIMILAR 

After  the  Moscow  anti-American  dem- 
onstrations, similar  riots  were  staged  in 
other  Communist  countries  and  by  Com- 
munist groups  in  other  countries  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  United  States  did  not 
react  to  these  riots  as  the  Communists 
may  have  expected,  but  accelerated  its 
attacks  against  the  Vietcong.  Russia 
and  China  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries made  many  threats  of  violence 
against  the  United  States  unless  it  with- 
drew, but  we  kept  up  our  military  pres- 
sure on  the  Vietcong. 

Then  the  so-called  American  student 
demonstrations  began  for  the  same 
avowed  purpose  as  the  Moscow  demon- 
strations; namely,  to  force  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  To 
try  to  accomplish  this,  some  American 
professors  and  student  groups  have  pub- 
licly expressed  their  desires  that  the 
Vietcong  should  win  over  American 
forces.  They  have  sent  money  to  the 
Vietcong,  and  have  attempted  to  stop 
American  troop  trains;  they  have  held 
teach-ins  at  which  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  leaders  are  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule; they  have  burned  their  draft  card.s. 
and  have  held  in  the  past  and  plan  for 
the  future,  protest  marches  on  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Communists  see  in  these  demon- 
strations a  weakness  and  breakdown  of 
tiie  morale  in  the  United  States.  Such 
is  not  the  case;  but  this  false  appearance 
of  weakness  in  the  United  States  could 
well  encourage  the  Communists  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  will  capitu- 
late. Therefore,  the  acts  of  these  dem- 
onstrators could  easily  lead  to  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  war  which  they  say  they 
are  attempting  to  stop. 

These  demonstrators  express  little  in- 
terest in  or  sympathy  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese who  have  been  murdered,  tor- 
tured, and  displaced  by  the  invading 
Vietcong;  nor  for  those  Americans  killed 
in  combat  at  a  time  when  it  appeared  we 
were  losing  the  war.  Now  that  we  are 
returning  blow  for  blow,  these  riots 
abroad  and  the  demonstrations  at  home 
are  being  waged  at  an  Increasing  tempo 
seeking  to  frighten  and  deter  the  United 
States  and  to  cause  us  to  capitulate  to 
the  Communists,  giving  them  a  victory 
which  they  could  never  hope  to  gain  by 
military  strength. 

We  hear  the  constant  refrain.  "We 
should  negotiate,  not  fight"  and  that  we 
must  have  a  "political  instead  of  a  mili- 
tary solution  for  Vietnam."  Both  of 
these  suggestions,  if  they  were  pos.sible 
and  could  be  achieved  with  justice,  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  war.  However, 
even  the  most  naive  should  realize  that 
such  solutions  are  dependent  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  Communist  nations 
backing  the  Vietcong  to  negotiate  and 
the  degree  of  dependence  we  can  put  in 
the  outcome  of  any  negotiations.  The 
Vietcong  absolutely  refuses  to  negotiate, 
relying  on  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  will  capitulate.     These  so-called 
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peace  demonstrators  who  are  demanding 
U  S.  withdrawal  and  then  a  second  Gene- 
va conference  disregard  the  fact  that  If 
the  Vietcong  would  obey  the  Geneva  con- 
ference of  1954  and  withdraw  north  of 
the  17th  parallel  as  they  agreed,  then  the 
war  would  be  ended. 

RED  CHINESE  AND  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  NEWS- 
PAPERS EMPHASIZE  U.S.  ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 

On  my  desk  are  translations  from  offi- 
cial publications  of  the  Red  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Parties. 
These  translations  clearly  indicate  that, 
as  the  United  States  increases  its  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  moves  from  the  defensive 
to  the  offensive,  the  press  in  North  Viet- 
nam discusses  the  actual  military  opera- 
tion less  and  less  but  increases  its  fore- 
bodings of  the  discontent  and  breakdown 
of  the  war  effort  within  the  United  States 
itself. 

Two  newspapers.  Peoples  Daily  of  Pei- 
ping,  China,  and  Nhan  Dan  of  North 
Vietnam,  carry  the  same  propaganda  line 
as  does  the  Communist  mouthpiece  in 
the  United  States,  the  Worlfer— formerly 
the  Daily  Worker.  Peoples  World— the 
Communist  publication  of  the  Pacific 
coast;  Pravda,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  International  Service,  and  the 
Hanoi  radio  publicize  American  teach- 
ins  and  antiwar  demonstrations  almost 
simultaneous  with  their  happening. 

To  those  who  have  had  little  experience 
with  Russia  or  China  and  know  little  of 
their  history  and  people,  these  happen- 
ings seem  frightening  and  confusing. 
However,  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
patterns  of  aggression  of  Russia  and 
China,  even  for  centuries  before  Lenin 
and  Stalin  were  born,  their  current  ac- 
tions would  cause  no  surprise. 

In  the  extensive  study  and  research 
which  I  did  for  the  writing  of  "Russian 
Frontiers:  From  Muscovy  to  Khru- 
shchev," I  traced  the  pattern  of  aggres- 
sion through  the  centuries  as  Russia 
grew  from  the  small  principality  of  Mus- 
covy to  the  tremendous  empire  that  it  is 
today.  Time  after  time  I  saw  Russia 
win  by  threats,  broken  promises,  chi- 
canery, and  subversion  when  their  ai-mies 
could  not  accomplish  the  goal. 

Russia,  China,  and  Japan  have  made 
great  use  of  the  military  strategy  set  out 
by  Sun  Tzu,  a  Chinese  military  writer 
and  general  of  25  centuries  ego.  Typical 
statements  of  Sun  Tzu  are: 

AH  warfare  Is  based  on  deception.  Hence, 
when  able  to  attack  we  must  seem  unable. 
When  using  our  forces  we  must  seem  in- 
active. When  near,  we  must  make  them  be- 
lieve that  we  are  far  away;  when  far  away, 
we  must  make  them  believe  that  we  are 
near. 

As  the  water  avoids  the  high  and  seeks 
the  low,  so  should  you  avoid  the  strong  and 
strike  the  weak. 

DECEIT    AND    DUPLICITY    ARE    WEAPONS    COMMON 
To    COMMUNIST    AGGRESSION 

Deceit  and  duplicity  are  considered 
with  pride  by  the  Communists,  as  sug- 
gested In  statements  from  Stalin: 

Words  must  have  no  relation  to  action- 
otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy  Is  it? 
Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another.  Good 
words  are  a  mask  of  concealment  of  bad 
deeds. 


Lenin  Is  reputed  to  have  said: 

Push   out   your   bayonets.     If   you   strike 

steel,   pull  back.     If  you  strike   soft  fiesh, 

push,  push  hard. 


Truong   Chlnh.   a  North  Vietnamese 
leader,  wrote  "A  Piimer  for  Revolt,"  in 
1946,  which  is  probably  the  best  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  guerrilla  warfare  that 
has  ever  been  written.    It  is  far  superior 
to  the  relatively  unimaginative  works  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  on  the  same  subject.     The 
teachings  of  this  book  cleariy  were  used 
by  Gen.  Nguyen  Giap,  the  North  Viet- 
namese general  who,  in  1954,  captured 
Dienbienphu.      Perhaps    if    the    French 
military  leaders  had  studied  "A  Primer 
for  Revolt,"  the  results  of  the  fiasco  at 
Dienbienphu  would  have  been  different. 
General  Giap,  who  at  one  time  was  a 
French   history   professor,   is   today  in 
overall  command  of  the  Vietcong  forces 
and  is  still  following  the  philosophy  so 
well  depicted  in  "A  Primer  for  Revolt." 


STUDY    TO    KNOW    THE    ENEMY 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  constructive 
things  our  leaders  can  do  is  to  study  "A 
Primer  for  Revolt"  and  all  such  works 
that  set  out  the  philosophy,  military 
techniques,  and  historical  background  of 
our  enemies  and  our  potential  enemies. 
We  do  have  military  teams  making  such 
studies,  but  they  need  to  be  done  in 
greater  detail  and  depth.  In  addition 
it  behooves  the  American  public  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  philoso- 
phies and  the  methodology  of  our  ene- 
mies. Then  we  would  understand  the 
happenings  and  would  not  allow  a  few 
loud-mouthed  students  and  professors  to 
shake  our  faith  in  democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

The  United  States,  Britain,  and  France 
refused  to  believe  "Mein  Kampf,"  in 
which  Hitler  clearly  explained  his  plans, 
and  thereby  allowed  him  to  almost  de- 
stroy the  world.  Our  failure  to  under- 
stand Stalin's  designs  during  and  after 
World  War  11,  of  which  only  a  casual 
study  would  have  alerted  us,  allowed 
Russia  to  take  over  all  of  Eastern  and 
much  of  Central  Europe  during  the  con- 
ferences at  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 

WAGING     THE     COLD     WAR     YEAK     AFTER     YEAR     IS 
USED   TO    WEAR    DOWN    OUR    RESISTANCE 

We  need  to  keep  ever  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  when  we  win  in  Vietnam,  the 
Communists  will  still  cause  us  trouble 
in  Berlin,  in  Cuba,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  the  Congo,  and  scores  of 
other  places  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  when  com^- 
munism  is  gone,  the  oncoming  would-be 
tyrants  will  devise  other  methods  to 
enslave  men.  We  must  realize  that  we 
are  still  engaged  in  a  cold  war  that  will 
go  on.  We  do  not  Uke  the  cold  war;  but 
we  can  rise  above  it  in  stiength  and  cour- 
age and  fortitude.  One  of  our  great 
daily  papers  expressed  it  thus: 

Americans  must  realize  that  the  Soviet 
method  is  to  confuse,  divide,  and  frighten 
us  into  accepting  their  aims  and  claims  when 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  we  should  do  so. 
Step  by  step,  year  by  year,  they  try  to  wear 
down  our  nerves  until  we  will  finally  say 
wearily.  "All  right,  we  have  had  enough.  Go 
ahead  and  do  with  us  as  you  will."  The 
slogan  will  become,  "I'd  rather  be  Red  than 
dead." 


Unless  the  American  people  can  un- 
derstand the  real  reasons  and  the  goals 
of  our  enemy,  they  will  find  it  all  most 
confusing  and  upsetting.  The  weak- 
hearted  may  be  willing  to  yield  to  Com- 
munist demands  and  surrender  the  free- 
dom of  ourselves  and  our  friends,  when 
such  surrender  is  totaUy  unnecessary. 

ONLY    THE    STRONG    AND    THE    BRAVE    CAN    KEEP 
REAL    FREX:D0M 

If  the  United  States  were  willing  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  Communist  design, 
we  could  at  least  temporarily  stop  anti- 
American  demonstrations  and  fighting. 
If  we  were  willing  to  pay  the  price  that 
such   activities  would   entail,  we  could 
surrender   freedom   to  Communist   ag- 
gression   on    behalf    of    ourselves,    our 
friends,  and  our  allies.    That  is  the  ac- 
tion that  the  Kremlin  and  Peiping  are 
planning  for  us  to  take.    Surrender  has 
been  the  escape  for  countless  peoples 
throughout  the  ages,  but  thinking  Amer- 
icans   know    that    no    civilization    has 
gained  by  surrender  to  the  tyrant  who 
would  "climb  on  human  hearts  to  reach 
thrones"   whether   Nazi,  Fascist,   Com- 
munist, or  the  thousands  of  tyrants  or 
would-be  tyrants  who  lived  centuries  be- 
fore such  names  were  invented. 

We  must  keep  ever  before  us  the  les- 
sons of  history.  There  have  been  only 
brief  periods  in  history  when  tyrants, 
either  by  force  or  honeyed  promises, 
were  not  destroying  or  attempting  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  man.  It  also  is 
true  that  all  civilizations  that  were  de- 
stroyed were  probably  lost  because  of 
a  weakness  and  decay  from  within  that 
allowed  the  tyrant  to  destroy  their  free- 
dom. 

Fieedom  is  the  priceless  heritage  of 
man,  but  it  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
brave  and  strong  of  heart  who  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  a  constant  vigil  and  who 
are  ready  to  fight  for  freedom  if  the  need 

arises. 


Polish   Independence   Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22,  1965 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  an  armistice  was  signed 
which  formally  ended  World  War  I.  On 
this  day  47  years  ago,  the  German  oc- 
cupation forces  were  expelled  from 
Poland  and  the  PoUsh  Government  rein- 
stated in  Warsaw. 

This  Important  date  in  history  is  re- 
membered by  Polish-Americans  and  free 
Poles  the  world  over  as  Polish  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  is  a  time  when  we 
should  all  stop  and  remember  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  people  of  this 
beleaguered  nation,  the  strength  they 
have  shown,  and  the  suffering  they  have 
endured  since  1918. 

In  terms  of  change,  the  yeai-s  since 
World  War  I  seem  to  us  to  be  an 
eternity.  Another  and  even  greater  war 
sliook  Poland  and  tlie  very  foundations 
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of  the  world,  strengthening  those  forces 
which  were  set  in  motion  by  the  first  war 
and  which  have  shaped  the  w^orld  of 
1965.  Freedom  and  tyranny,  democracy 
and  totalitarianism  emerged  as  the  two 
great  oppKJsing  forces. 

The  annals  of  modern  Polish  history 
record  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
the  devotion  to  freedom  of  a  strong  and 
courageous  people.  Because  of  her 
strategic  geographical  location.  Poland 
has  necessarily  been  involved  in  the  great 
power  struggles  and  has  had  to  endure 
onslaughts  from  both  sides.  And  be- 
cause she  has  resisted  and  refused  to 
submit  easily  to  foreign  domination,  her 
E>eople  have  been  subjected  to  gieater 
suffering  beyond  the  battlefield. 

Invaded  and  occupied  by  German  Nazi 
forces,  the  battles  waged  by  freedom- 
loving  Poles  in  Warsaw  and  elsewhere 
remain  an  inspiration  to  opponents  of 
oppression.  Those  who  protested  the 
p>ostwar  occupation  by  the  Red  army  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  puppet 
regime  were  binitally  silenced,  but  they 
were  not  forgotten. 

Only  the  sudden  arrival  in  Warsaw  of 
Moscow's  highest  ofiBcials  and  the 
threatening  advance  of  Soviet  troops 
prevented  an  upheaval  in  1956  as  dra- 
matic and  tragic  as  that  which  took 
place  in  Hungary  a  few  weeks  later. 
Since  then,  any  slight  relaxation  of  Gov- 
ernment control  has  resulted  in  great 
rumblings  of  protest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  order  and  an  expressed 
desire  for  freedom  from  Kremlin  con- 
trol. 

Thus,  this  day  is  doubly  significant  for 
our  Polish-American  population — on  the 
same  day  that  the  United  States  pays 
highest  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican veterans  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
we  also  think  of  freedom  for  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe. 

Although  this  date  of  Polish  independ- 
ence cannot  be  celebrated  in  Poland  it- 
self, we  in  America  can  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  goal  of  a  free  Poland  and  a 
free  world. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  desire  for 
liberty,  freedom  of  choice,  and  self- 
determination  is  a  spark  not  easily  ex- 
tinguished. We  must  remember  and 
commemorate  November  11,  1918,  with 
the  faith  that  Polish  freedom  will  not 
become  a  thing  of  the  forgotten  past. 


Aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAPvKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  the  resumption  of  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  in  the  form 
of  sales  of  surplus  commodities  for  Egyp- 
tian currency. 

The  Congress  has  made  very  clear  Its 
opposition  to  such  a  step  by  prohibiting 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 


the  President  explicitly  determines  that 
it  is  "essential  to  the  national  interest." 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  that 
determination  could  be  reached  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  at  the 
present  time.  On  the  contrary,  Piesi- 
dent  Nasser's  actions  and  policies  in  the 
Middle  East  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
opposite  conclusion. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  today  re- 
mains the  fountainhead  of  Arab  efforts  to 
subdue  Israel.  Nasser  has  only  delayed, 
not  disavowed,  his  plans  to  launch  a  war 
of  extermination  against  Israel,  which 
meanwhile  remains  the  target  of  vicious 
propaganda  and  economic  warfare  di- 
rected from  Cairo. 

Elsewhere,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
continues  its  efforts  to  undermine  Amer- 
ican policies  and  positions,  from  Libya  to 
Vietnam,  from  Cyprus  to  the  Congo.  But 
it  is  in  the  Middle  East  that  Nasser's  will 
to  power  poses  the  greatest  threat  to 
peace  and  stability,'  and  where  any  aid 
he  received  from  us  could  only  strength- 
en his  position  and  capacity  for  mischief. 

I  do  not  dismiss  the  possibility  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  aid  may 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  national 
policies  of  the  recipient.  But  the  United 
States  so  far  has  funneled  more  than 
one  billion  dollars  into  Egypt  with  no 
discernible  effect  on  Nasser's  adventur- 
ism. If  aid  is  to  be  resumed,  surely  the 
American  people  have  every  i-eason  to 
demand  some  ironclad  assurances  that 
Nasser  will  order  a  "cease-fire"  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  aggressive  exter- 
nal policies. 


The  Record  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  89th  Congress.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  Con- 
gress has  made  for  itself  a  notable  place 
in  American  history.  Resting  to  a  very 
large  degree  upon  the  consensus  estab- 
lished by  President  Johnson  and  the 
Democratic  Party  this  Congress  has  been 
able  to  pass  legislation,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  has  been  long  overdue. 
In  a  great  sense  this  has  been  a  "house- 
keeping Congress." 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  of 
necessity,  a  large  share  of  our  productive 
capacity  and  national  energy  has  been 
poured  into  the  cold  war — the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  As  a  consequence  we 
put  aside  many  domestic  needs.  We  de- 
layed many  programs  in  education, 
urban  renewal,  transportation,  housing, 
cultural  affairs,  communications,  health, 
and  conservation.  Now  we  are  able  to 
tui-n  our  attention  toward  the  Great 
Society. 

In  this  session  we  enacted  legislation 
in  the  broad  area  of  social  security.    We 


increased  the  benefits  themselves.  We 
passed  medicare,  and  we  extended  addi- 
tional funds  to  medical  research  and 
medical  and  dental  education. 

In  the  field  of  education  we  passed  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  We 
broadened  Federal  assistance  to  higher 
education  and  we  made  a  striking  con- 
tribution to  our  cultural  development  by 
creating  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Hiunanities.  This  Foundation 
will  redress  the  balance  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sciences  which  has  been 
a  necessary  part  of  our  national  defense 
posture. 

In  many  ways  this  Congress  will  be 
remembered  as  the  "urban  Congress." 
We  took  formal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  moved  from 
tlie  agrarian  society  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  the  urban  society  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
We  raised  to  Cabinet  status  a  new  de- 
partment of  the  Government — the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. In  this  same  field  we  passed  an 
Omnibus  Housing  Act.  We  also  took 
action  In  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  of 
our  needs :  mass  transportation.  Despite 
a  well  developed  highway  program  we  are 
well  aware  that  one  of  the  most  pressin-i 
needs  of  our  uiban  society  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  an  extensive,  fast  moving,  safe, 
efficient,  and  low-fare  system  of  public 
transportation.  To  those  of  who  live  In 
the  vast  megalopolis  developing  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Virginia  this  is  of 
greatest  urgency. 

Our  hard-working  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  nudged  us  Into  tak- 
ing a  good  look  at  the  Nation's  growing 
ugliness.  Under  her  Inspiration  we 
passed  the  Highway  Beautification  Act. 
We  also  took  a  hard  look  at  our  growing 
problem  of  water  pollution.  The  rivers, 
the  streams,  tlie  lakes  of  America  have 
been  a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
But  in  an  industrialized  society  we  have 
allowed  them  to  be  filled  with  refuse. 
The  Water  Resources  Act  and  the 
numerous  conservation  acts  we  passed 
will,  within  10  years,  restore  their  pris- 
tine beauty. 

Yet  this  Congress  was  realistic.  De- 
spite overall  prosperity  and  the  expan- 
sion of  our  gross  national  product  we 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  "other  America." 
We  now  recognize  that  an  affluent  society 
unfortunately  creates  its  own  poor. 
There  are  those  who  simply  fall  below 
the  net  of  economic  well  being.  The  rea- 
sons why  are  many,  varied,  and  complex. 
Our  War  on  Poverty  may  well  be  but  a 
beginning,  but  It  is  a  good  beginning. 

Two  pieces  of  legislation  can  be  called 
acts  of  conscience.  One  Is  the  hlstonc 
Voting  Rights  Act.  In  this  we  offered  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  to  guar- 
antee that  every  American  may  exercise 
his  birthright — to  freely  cast  a  secret 
ballot.  Second.  In  the  amendments  to 
the  Immigration  Act  we  returned  to  this 
country's  proud,  traditional  role  as  the 
haven  of  the  oppressed.  Because  of  this 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  a  bit  taller. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  were  able 
to  appropriate  the  moneys  for  these  ex- 
tensive housekeeping  tasks,  and  yet  re- 
duce taxes.     We  will  pay  the  bills  of  the 
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Great  Society  out  of  the  growing  abun- 
dance of  an  expanding  gross  national 
product. 

In  foreign  policy  we  have  worked  to- 
ward strengthening  the  U.N.  as  an  effec- 
tive foinrni  for  world  opinion  and  as  a 
peacekeeping  agency  that  rises  above 
East-West  conflict.  The  Congress  has 
authorized  the  funds  to  be  contributed 
to  the  U.N.'s  subsidiary  agencies  which 
are  devoted  to  international  economic 
and  social  development  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  World 
Bank,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Orga- 
nization, and  the  U.N.  Special  Fund. 
We  have  consistently  upheld  President 
Johnson's  hand  in  his  threefold  pro- 
gram : 

First.  To  contain  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Second.  To  assist  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  other  free  nations. 

Third.  And  to  foster  organizations  of 
international  cooperation  among  sover- 
eign nations  of  the  world. 

In  Vietnam  we  face  the  naked  sword  of 
Communist  aggression;  this  Congress 
has  provided  the  sinews  of  war. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  place  be- 
fore this  House  a  number  of  pieces  of 
legislation.  These  include  legislation  to 
provide  for  orderly  succession  to  the 
Presidency  when  the  President  is  dis- 
abled; a  bill  to  provide  for  a  bipartisan 
committee  to  study  our  election  system 
at  evei-y  level;  a  bill  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  the  draft  for  persons  serv- 
ing In  the  Peace  Corps,  and  Volunteers 
in  Sei-vice  to  America;  a  bill  to  provide 
that  teachers  may  deduct  additional  ed- 
ucational expenses  from  their  Federal 
income  taxes;  a  bill  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits of  the  GI  bill  to  veterans  of  the  cold 
war.  I  have  also  offered  a  concurrent 
resolution  asking  the  five  States  which 
border  on  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont  to  restrict  the  sale  of  al- 
coholic beverages  to  those  persons  21 
years  or  ©Ider. 

As  the  I  New  York  Times  put  It,  the 
"89th  cingress  has  been  the  best 
Congress  since  World  War  II."  At  last 
the  Nation  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
work  of  a  modern-minded  Congress  that 
addressed  itself  to  the  needs  of  a  com- 
plicated society  entering  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century. 


Address  by  Senator  Hartke 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Congress  enacts  broad  legisla- 
tion lor  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  laws  often  bear  heavily  on 
individuals  and  small  segments  of 
society. 

One  of  the  most  Important  tasks  of  a 
legislator,  therefore,  is  to  foresee  the  im- 
pact   of    pix)posed    legislation    on    all 


groups  of  society — and  guard  against  in- 
equities and  severe  disruptions. 

One  of  the  leading  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  this  respect  has  long  been  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke].  The  Senator  recently  gave 
another  indication  of  his  concern  in  this 
area  in  a  speech  to  the  Associated  Third 
Class  Mail  Users,  dealing  with  the  im- 
pact of  mandatory  adoption  of  ZIP  code 
numbers  at  an  early  date.  Because  I 
feel  that  the  issues  he  raised  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Indiana 
Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  to  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
balance-of-payments  question,  or  free  trade 
and  the  Kennedy  round. 

Among  my  major  concerns  today  Is  the 
runaway  importation  of  foreign  steel  which 
threatens  American  Jobs  and  corporate 
profitability.  Another  Is  a  special  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  State  Department  with 
Canada  which  could  undermine  U.S.  employ- 
ment with  a  part  of  the  auto  Industry  mov- 
ing to  Canada. 

But  I  don't  suppose  this  would  Interest 
you.  except  in  the  very  real  possibility  that 
a  segment  of  the  population  would  lose  pxur- 
chasing  power.  We  are  now  In  the  56th  con- 
secutive month  of  an  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic upturn.  The  continued  growth  of 
business  generated  by  direct  mail  and  spe- 
cifically by  third  class  mall  u.sers  depends 
upon  consumer  disposable  Income. 

Your  business  growth  also  depends  upon 
a  cooperative  postal  system,  and  I  intend  to 
address  myself  to  postal  matters  today. 

First,  I  would  like  to  add  my  greetings  to 
those  of  mailers  everywhere  in  welcoming  my 
great  and  good  friend,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
to  the  Office  of  Postmaster  General.  I  know 
that  he  will  receive  your  cooperation  as  he 
will  mine  In  the  very  difficult  and  demand- 
ing management  Job  facing  him.  He  suc- 
ceeds two  very  able  and  dedicated  Post- 
masters General,  each  of  whom  contributed 
much  in  bringing  the  postal  establishment 
Into  position  where  It  can  cope  with  today's 
astronomical  mall  volume  and  still  remain 
within  cost  guidelines. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  questions  I 
should  like  to  Introduce  today  In  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationship  of  a  cooperative 
mall  service  with  business  mailers. 

I  believe  that  the  business  mall  industry 
is  an  essential  cog  in  the  economic  machinery 
of  our  Nation.  Your  Industry  has  played  a 
significant  role  In  stimulating  the  flow  of 
consumer  capital  throughout  the  blood- 
stream of  our  economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  Industry  generat- 
ing a  quarter  of  all  U.S.  mall  is  a  vital  part 
of    this    monetary    transfusion    process. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  this  industry  generates  more 
than  $30  billion  a  year  In  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services.  That's  a  noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  a  rising  gross  national  product. 

Back  In  1959  and  1960,  I  twice  addressed 
the  Brookings  Institution  on  the  proposition 
that  a  general  tax  cut  would  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  Jobs,  and  results  In  greater  rather 
than  less  Federal  tax  revenues.  The  favorable 
results  of  the  1964  tax  cut  proved  me  correct 
in  this  hypothesis. 


When  I  Introduced  no  fewer  than  three 
bills  to  end  excise  taxes,  this  also  was  on 
the  assumption  that  new  money  would  enter 
the  economic  bloodstream.     It  has. 

This  Is  why  I  cannot  now  believe  in  the 
broad-brush  approach  to  postage  rates  ex- 
pressed in  the  special  panel  report.  Should 
business  users  of  the  malls  be  charged  with 
rate  Increases  to  absorb  the  many  nonmall 
functions  of  the  post  office?  I  think  not, 
unless  we  are  deliberately  attempting  to 
slow  down  business  generated  by  mall. 

Should  special  rates  for  nonprofit  organi- 
zations be  abolished? 

Why?  As  an  attorney,  I'm  pretty  good  at 
asking  why.  My  colleagues  know  me  as 
probuslness.  Mall  users  will  find  me  con- 
sistently In  favor  of  removing  rather  than 
creating  obstacles  to  business  expansion. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  making  authority 
for  the  postal  service  should  remain  where 
the  Constitution  places  It — In  the  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  Is  interested 
In  improving  and  extending  mall  services  so 
that  It  shall  produce  the  maximum  benefits 
for  the  maximum  number  of  our  citizens,  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  believe  absolutely  in  the  congressional 
philosophy.  I  feel  the  benefits  of  the  postal 
service  should  be  physical  and  financially 
available  to  the  most  humble  and  the  most 
distant  of  our  citizens. 

I  also  believe  that  the  so-called  postal 
deficit  establishes  misleading  guidelines  when 
It  is  used  as  a  means  of  service  curtailment. 
I  feel  the  Postal  Pollcw  Act  of  1958  should 
be  broadened  In  scope' and  brought  up  to 
date.  I  also  feel  that  the  so-called  income 
gap — the  difference  between  revenues  and 
expendlttires — which  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment sustains  each  year  Is  an  investment  In 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  in  the  social 
well-being  of  the  populace,  in  the  educa-  ,^ 
tion  and  cultural  development  of  the  people, 
and  it  pays  enormous  dividends  In  human 
happiness,  human  welfare,  human  security. 
I  believe  that  reasonably  low  rates  for 
books  and  similar  materials  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  tremen- 
dous cvilture  explosion  that  has  swept  the 
Nation  In  recent  years. 

I  go  further  than  this.  Now  that  the 
phonograph  recording  companies  have  de- 
veloped the  long-playing,  unbreakable,  high- 
fidelity  records — phonograph  records  are  Just 
as  Important,  In  their  way,  to  the  cultural 
well-being  of  the  Nation  as  are  books.  They 
should  receive  the  same  intelligent  treatment 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

You  may  not  realize  it,  but  my  State  of 
Indiana  is  one  of  the  major  centers  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  phonograph  rec- 
ords. There  are  some  6,000  Hooslers  perma- 
nently employed  in  this  Industry.  One  In- 
diana firm  malls  some  2  mUllon  a  month. 
I  am  not  only  proud  of  that  fact,  but  I  Intend 
to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  these  people. 

Prom  a  cultural  point  of  view,  let's  con- 
sider this  for  a  moment:  what  would  a  serious 
student  of  the  drama  or  of  English  literature 
give  to  hear  David  Garrlck,  let  us  say,  playing 
Hamlet?  Or  to  hear  Mozart  playing  his  own 
compositions  on  the  harpsichord?  Or  to  hear 
Shakespeare  read  his  own  sonnets?  Or  to 
hear  Charles  Dickens  read  from  his  novels? 
The  boon  would  be  beyond  all  price. 

Unfortunately,  we  shall  never  be  able,  this 
side  of  eternity,  to  hear  such  marvels.  But 
all  future  generations  from  now  until  the 
crack  of  doom  will  be  able  to  hear  the  great- 
est writers  of  our  own  time  read  from  their 
writings — and  they  will  also  be  able  to  listen 
to  the  greatest  actors  and  actresses  of  our  age 
interpret  the  world's  greatest  dramatic  works, 
and  hear  the  greatest  musicians  of  otir  day 
perform,  and  be  able  to  compare  the  stand- 
ards of  our  day  with  the  standards  of  their 
day.    The  phonograph  recording  industry  is 
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not  only  contributing  mightily  to  the  cul- 
tural explosion  of  today — It  Is  making  an 
enormous  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of 
countless  generations  to  come. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  question  Post 
OfRce  Department  wisdom  In  another  area — 
that  of  mandatory  compliance  vrith  ZIP  code 
requirements  by  January  1.  1967. 

Again.  I  shall  ask  "why?" 

There  are  some  300.000  third-class  permit 
holders  In  this  country.  As  people  move  and 
addresses  change,  some  20  to  25  percent  of 
their  lists  have  to  be  updated  annually  in 
any  event.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  much  more  orderly  process — and  consider- 
ably less  expensive  to  business  mailers  in  all 
classifications — to  accomplish  the  transfer  to 
ZIP  code  in  the  4  or  5  years  of  normal  list 
updating. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  the  postal  admin- 
istration in  setting  the  January  1,  1967,  from 
another  standpoint.  Computerized  major 
mailers  have  already  incurred  substantial 
costs  in  coding  their  lists.  Thousands  of 
smaller  mailers  are  striving  to  catch  up.  And 
the  post  ofBce  is  still  tinkering  with  and  re- 
arranging the  numbers  in  multicoded  cities. 

Again,  why?  If  It  has  become  necessary  to 
announce  that  extensions  will  be  granted, 
why  the  haste  of  the  original  order? 

I  shall  be  asking  a  lot  of  such  questions  in 
my  service  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
OCace  and  Civil  Service. 

Perhaps  the  Third  Class  Mailers  can  help 
us  find  the  right  answers.  Tour  comments 
will  always  be  welcome  to  me.     Thank  you. 


Report  to  My  ConstitueDts  on  89th  Con- 
fress,  1st  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

"      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  is  pre- 
paring to  adjourn,  it  is  time  to  take  a 
breath  and  reflect  on  some  of  these  far- 
ranging  decisions  made  during  the  last 
9'2  months.  This  session  has  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  quorum  calls  and 
rollcall  votes.  It  has  produced  many 
new  programs  which  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us.  There  are 
many  who  feel  it  has  been  longer  on 
quantity  than  on  quality. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
the  session  has  been  the  tendency  of  the 
administration  to  pressure  measures 
through  without  adequate  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  most  impnirtant  meas- 
ures in  30  years — the  so-called  medicare 
bill,  a  complex  bill  containing  nearly  300 
pages — was  rushed  through  the  House  in 
its  ■three-layer  cake"  form  without  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  $1.3  billion  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  was  rushed 
through  Congress  with  one  minor 
amendment  in  the  House  and  none  in  the 
Senate.  The  Appalachia  aid  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  after  only  2  days  of  public 
hearings,  shutting  off  witnesses  who 
wanted  to  testify.  Republican  proposals 
to   apply  the  Appalachian  formula   to 


other  depressed  areas  of  the  coimtry  were 
beaten. 

We  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
create  new  Federal  programs  without 
considering  the  Impact  upon  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  already  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers. The  new  domestic  programs 
will  require  about  33,000  new  Federal  em- 
ployees next  year.  The  much  publicized 
$99.7  billion  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  last  January  is  likely  to  ex- 
ceed $115  billion  after  passage  of  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills.  At  the  same 
time  substantial  requests  for  more  money 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
can  be  expected  in  January. 

The  administration's  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mansfield,  has 
predicted  that  Congress  may  spend  much 
of  its  time  next  session  overhauling  some 
of  the  hastily  enacted  legislation  of  this 
first  session.     He  said : 

We  have  passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  at  this 
session,  some  of  them  very  hastily,  and  they 
stand  in  extreme  need  of  a  going  over  for 
loopholes,  rough  corners,  and  particularly 
for  an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate 
cost  of  the  framework  of  our  capacity  to 
meet  it. 

ESTIMATED    COST    OF    PROGBAMS 

To  illustrate  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  new  programs  passed  in  this  session, 
here  are  some  examples  by  categories  of 
estimated  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions, showing  first-year  costs  and  cumu- 
lative costs : 


Exaiuplf  of  IrgUla-    i  1st  ye.v 

tiuu  t'ust 

I 

Kdiiotion S3.  f>~i3. 500, 000 

Ilou.'^iug i*.ii.  «i().  000 

HtMllli '  6, 7-'9.  iOO.  noo 

Wclf.ire .1  3, 3U0, 300, 000 

C'onservutioii-rccn-a-    | 

lii>n i  3,407,100,000 

PimIit;i1  employees-       i 

military  personnel 

pay  iiwreasps '  1.7fi.?..V)n.  000 

S|KH-e  pro-ams ;  6,  IWi,  utt.OOO 

Tr;iii>portiitioii 575,  Ua),  000 

Pcaee  Corps-inter- 

imlioiial  proeraras...'  27.^.000,000 

Toliil 25,  SJ^,  500, 000 


Term  of  .iu- 
tliorizutiud 


S15. 910. 750, 000 

7,4oo,oiu,  mil) 

33.H.'M),2(tt,  niio 

ll,6-'5,500,000 

3,  S33, 600, 000 


12.62n,«V4.s.nri«) 

'.t),<KlO,  000.0(10 
W5,  UOO,  UllO 

525,  coo,  000 


11.',  417. 595,  000 


The  estimated  costs  above  would  cer- 
tainly seem  reason  enough  why  Senator 
Mansfield  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  will  spend  much  time  next  session 
going  over  the  recently  enacted  pro- 
grams "particularly  for  an  assessment  of 
current  and  ultimate  cost  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  capacity  to  meet  it." 

While  it  is  impossible  to  list  all  leg- 
islation considered  in  this  first  session, 
here  are  some  of  the  major  issues  and 
a  summary  comment  on  them. 

APPALACHUN      REGIONAL      DEVELOPMEtiT      ACT — 
PtTBLIC  LAW  89-4 

This  is  a  massive  public  works  pro- 
gram— initial  cost  $1,092,400,000.  While 
I  could  not  do  less  than  favor  govern- 
mental efforts  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens, 
I  believe  that  those  efforts  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  concept  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  self-help  are  the  key- 
stone of  national  strength,  and  that 
massive  Federal  intervention  should  be 
resorted  to  only  as  a  last  and  unavoid- 
able measure.  The  administration  bill  is 
objectionable  for  three  major  reasons:  it 


is  patently  discriminatory  in  offering 
special  Federal  assistance  in  one  region 
only,  despite  the  known  existence  of 
equally  depressed  areas  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation;  It  w'ould  create  a  new  re- 
gional supergovernment  with  absolute 
veto  authority  over  State  and  local  deci- 
sions and  thus  establish  dictatorial  power 
in  the  person  of  a  single  Federal  repre- 
sentative on  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  An  alternative  Republican 
proposal,  the  Resources  Development 
Act,  was  offered  by  Representative 
Cramer,  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  would  give  asisstance  to  all  areas 
eligible  under  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  I  voted  for  the  Cramer 
substitute  but  could  not  support  the  ad- 
ministration bill  for  the  above  reasons. 

DRUG    ABUSE    CONTROL    AMENDMENTS    OF    19SS — 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-74 

This  bill  established  greater  control 
over  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  includ- 
ing barbiturates  and  amphetamines. 
Prior  to  reporting  this  bill  to  the  House, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  held  lengthy  and  com- 
plete hearings.  Testimony  presented  at 
the  hearing  indicates  that  over  9  billion 
barbiturate  and  amphetamine  tablets 
are  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  amount  over  50  percent, 
or  4'i  million  tablets,  are  distributed 
illegally  through  illicit  channels.  This 
is  a  shocking  situation,  reaching  not  just 
the  large  cities,  but  every  community  and 
town  in  the  country. 

Barbiturates  and  amphetamines,  like 
most  drugs,  when  used  properly  under 
medical  prescription  and  direction,  can 
be  effective  in  the  alleviation  of  illness 
and  suffering.  However,  when  misused 
they  become  a  social  and  legal  problem 
which  is  of  grave  public  concern.  Drug 
abuse  is  associated  with  crime,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  highway  accidents. 

There  is  clearly  an  urgent  need  for 
more  effective  control  over  the  manufac- 
tuie  and  distribution  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines.  I  stronglj'  supported 
this  legislation. 

FEDERAL    An>    TO    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION — PUBLIC  LAW  89-10 

Total  first-year  cost  of  this  program 
is  $1.3  billion.  The  expressed  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  educa- 
tionally and  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren, but  in  addition,  it  establishes  a  far- 
reaching  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram which  of  necessity  will  provide^" 
more  and  more  Federal  control  of  our 
educational  systems  in  this  country. 
Title  I,  the  heart  of  the  bill,  provides 
some  $1.06  billion  in  aid  to  local  school 
districts.  An  e.xamination  of  the  table 
showing  how  the  funds  will  be  allocated 
indicates  that  whoever  devised  the  for- 
mula was  not  advised  chat  the  alleged 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  aid  the  needy: 
far  more  money  goes  to  the  wealthier 
counties  with  very  small  percentages  of 
deprived  children  than  to  the  poorest 
counties  with  much  higher  percentages  of 
children  from  low-income  families.  Thus, 
the  inequities  that  currently  exist  among 
the  various  States  in  terms  of  how  much 
they  can  afford  to  spend  on  education  is 
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perpetuated  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion bill.  ^    , 

Under  title  I  the  bill  appears  to  leave 
approval  of  local  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  to  the  State 
education  agency,  where  such  power  be- 
longs However,  almost  hidden  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  the  power  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  re- 
quire that  such  approval  be  consistent 
with  the  basic  criteria  established  by 
him  This  centralization  of  power  runs 
throughout  the  entire  bill.  For  example, 
under  title  II.  which  authorizes  $100  mil- 
lion for  purchase  of  textbooks  and  library 
materials,  the  Federal  Government  wiU 
purchase  the  textbooks  and  library  ma- 
terials for  the  States.  While  the  ma- 
terial is  to  be  selected  by  the  States,  there 
is  no  language  to  guard  against  subse- 
quent Federal  controls.  Under  title  III. 
which  authorizes  $100  million  for  sup- 
plementary education  centers,  we  have 
separate  Federal-local  schools  teaching 
youth,  training  teachers,  and  responsible 
only  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Under  title  IV— $100  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  for  cooperative  research — 
the  Commissioner  will  select  research 
areas  and  be  involved  with  curricula, 
tests,  and  course  content  fed  into 
schools  from  the  laboratories  and 
through  the  Federal-local  schools.  And 
under  title  V— $24  million  to  "strength- 
en" State  departments  of  education — the 
Commissioner  will  be  authqrized  to  assign 
employees  from  his  office  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  education  and  vice  versa. 

Every  effort  of  the  Republican  minor- 
ity to  amend  the  legislation  in  order  to 
clarify  its  vague  language  and  make  clear 
that  local  and  State  control  of  education 
should   prevail   was   beaten   back.     In- 
deed, there  was  every  effort  to  shut  off 
all  discussion  completely.    It  was,  as  one 
Member  put  it,  a  case  of:  "My  mind  is 
made  up ;  don't  bother  me  with  the  facts." 
One  of  the  Republican  proposals  was 
to  give  those  bearing  the  major  part  of 
school  expenses  certain  credits  toward 
their  Federal  income  tax— included  would 
be  tuition  expense  for  higher  education. 
This  type  of  assistance  would  be  free 
from  Federal   control  over  educational 
policies.     Moreover,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  administer  such  a  program.    It  would 
provide  a  new  and  powerful  incentive  for 
educational    development    at    the   local 
level  where  it  belongs. 

The  Federal  Government  can  obtain 
money  to  subsidize  education  only  by 
borrowing,  thus  adding  to  the  national 
debt,  or  by  taking  it  away  from  taxpayers 
in  the  States.  Would  not  the  people  be 
much  better  off  to  keep  their  money  at 
home,  for  programs  which  local  tax- 
payers themselves  approve?  The  ad- 
ministration bill  actually  sets  up  a  formi- 
dable Federal  education  system.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  that  is  what  the  American 
people  want. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY,  MEDICARE PTTBLIC  LAW  89-97 

There  were  nearly  300  pages  in  this 
complex  measure  which  makes  numerous 
changes  in  the  social  security  program. 
Briefly,  the  major  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  first  time,  effective  July  1, 


1966,  there  would  be  established  a  medi- 
care program  for  those  over  65.  This 
would  consist  of : 

First.  A  compulsory  plan  providing 
for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
through  increased  social  security  payroll 
taxes  on  both  employee  and  employer. 
The  patient  must  pay  the  first  $40  of  the 
hospital  bill  for  the  first  60  days,  and  $10 
per  day  from  the  60th  to  the  90th  day. 

Second.  A  voluntary  supplementary 
plan  providing  payments  for  physicians 
and  other  medical  and  health  services 
financed  through  monthly  premiums  of 
approximately  $3  per  person  and  matched 
by  the  Government  through  general 
revenues.  This  is  similar  to  the  general 
voluntary  plan  offered  by  Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Third.  A  greatly  expanded  medical  as- 
sistance program  through  Kerr-Mills 
Act  for  needy  persons  financed  through 
Federal-State  matching  fxmds. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  program, 
the  bill  makes  the  following  revisions  and 
improvements  in  the  benefit  and  coverage 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

First.  A  7-percent  increase  in  cash 
benefits  with  a  minimum  of  at  least  $4 
per  month. 

Second.  Those  persons  over  72  with 
at  least  3  quarters  coverage — instead  of 
6  as  under  present  law — to  be  made  eli- 
gible for  minimum  benefits  of  $35  per 
month. 

Third.  Age  for  dependent  children 
receiving  benefits  extended  from  18  to 
22  so  long  as  they  remain  in  school.  This 
is  the  subject  matter  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced this  year— H.R.  417— as  well  as 
in  previous  years. 

Fourth.  Widows  would  be  permitted  to 
receive  benefits  at  age  60  with  reduced 
annuity. 

Fifth.  The  Amish  and  other  religious 
sects  which  conscientiously  object  to  so- 
cial security  would  be  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  social  security  taxes. 

Sixth.  Earnings  limitation  would  be 
slightly  liberalized.  A  person  would  be 
permitted  to  earn  up  to  $1,200  a  year 
without  loss  of  benefits,  from  $1,200  to 
$2,400  there  would  be  $1  lost  for  every  $2 
earned  and  after  $2,400  there  would  be 
loss  of  $1  for  each  $1  earned.  My  bill. 
H.R.  415,  would  permit  unlimited  earn- 
ings. 

This  legislation  came  to  us  under  a 
closed  rule,  which  meant  that  no  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  there  could  be  only 
one  motion  to  recommit  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute provisions.  This  meant  there 
could  be  no  separate  vote  on  the  vari- 
ous alternative  medicare  plans.  A  re- 
committal motion  to  substitute  a  Repub- 
lican voluntary  medicare  program— 
which  would  have  offered  more  bene- 
fits— failed. 

By  including  medicare  under  social 
security,  the  whole  social  security  pro- 
gram may  be  jeopardized  because  of  the 
high  payroll  tax  which  must  come  from 
workers  and  employers.  The  earnings 
base  for  taxes  goes  from  $4,800  to  $6,600. 
An  employee  earning  $6,600  wUl  pay 
$277.20  in  1966;  in  1967  he  will  pay 
$290.40.    The  employer  must  pay  a  like 


amount.  This  hits  hardest  those  in  the 
lower  income  levels — especially  the 
young  p>eople — some  of  whom  will  be 
paying  for  many  years  before  they  be- 
come entitled  to  any  benefits  at  age  65. 
Initially  the  social  security-medicare  bill 
carries  a  price  tag  of  between  $6  billion 
and  $7  billion.  This  will  soon  escalate  to 
$11  billion  or  $12  billion.  Without  a 
doubt  there  will  have  to  be  even  greater 
social  security  taxes  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  such  a  pro- 
gram could  lead  to  a  lower  quality  of 
medical  care  for  all  concerned.    We  sim- 
ply do  not  have  enough  doctors,  nurses, 
and  other  personnel  to  meet  the  needs. 
One  of  the  benefits  under  the  bill — post- 
hospital  care  in  skilled  nursing  homes — 
will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  because 
very  few  of  such  facilities  are  now  in 
existence.    I  am  afraid  the  law  will  be 
a  disappointment  to  many  who  look  up- 
on it  as  the  solution  to  their  difficulties. 
In  some  cases  the  limits  of  care  imposed 
will  result  in  inadequate  relief  for  cata- 
strophic illnesses.   It  will  be  necessary  to 
undertake   large    hospital    and   nursing 
home  construction  projects  before  the 
program  can  really  meet  the  needs  ex- 
pected as  well  as  training  of  personnel 
to  staff  such  facilities. 

While  I  generally  supported  most  sec- 
tions of  the  social  security  bill,  I  pre- 
ferred the  voluntary  medicare  proposal 
and  its  method  of  financing  rather  than 
the  compulsory  approach  financed 
through  increased  social  security  taxes. 
Therefore,  regretfully  I  could  not  sup- 
port the  bill  on  final  passage. 


WATER   QUALITY   ACT   OF    1965 PUBLIC   LAW 

89-234 

No  more  important  single  issue  faces 
our  country  today  than  the  problem  of 
good    water.     The    steadily    increasing 
pollution  of  the  once-clean  waters  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  problem  of  im- 
mediate  concern   to    all   citizens.    The 
magnitude  of  this  problem  is  so  great 
that  a  solution  must  be  found  in  short 
order,  and  such  a  solution  will  require 
the  concentrated  action  of  all  levels  of 
government.    We  Clevelanders  are,  per- 
haps, more  aware  of  this  than  others  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  our  own  Lake 
Erie   and   Cuyahoga   River.     In   a. rare 
show  of  unanimity  the  House  passed  by 
a  vote  of  396-0  a  bill— S.  4— aimed  at 
reducing  the  {Pollution  of  our  waterways. 
Under  the  new  program  a  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  will  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.    An  Increase  in 
Federal     assistance — on     a     matching 
basis— will  make  possible  an  accelera- 
tion  in   the   construction   of    municipal 
waste  treatment  plants.    A  new  4-year 
program  of  Federal  research  grants  is 
also  authorized  to  demonstrate  ways  of 
controlling  wastes  from  storm  and  sani- 
taiT  sewers. 

With  the  continuing  increase  in  our 
population  and  the  growing  demands  of 
our  industries,  Ohio  needs  more  water, 
and  water  of  high  quality.  Increased 
participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment along  with  State  and  local  coopera- 
tion—made possible  under  this  bill — 
should  facilitate  further  progress  in  this 
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area,  in  a  partnership  in  which  responsi- 
bility is  shared.  I  strongly  supported 
this  legislatlcm. 

FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1963 — PTTBI-IC  LAW 
■9-171 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
caused  a  great  fui'or  of  debate  but,  as 
predicted,  it  emerged  •with  few  changes 
as  reported  from  the  committee. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  on  the 
floor,  those  of  us  who  over  the  years  have 
been  in  the  battle  for  foreign  aid  are 
suffering  from  combat  fatigue — not  be- 
cause we  weai-y  of  a  long  fight  but  be- 
cause the  program  has  grown  confused 
and  disordered.  First  things  seem  to 
come  first  except  in  foreign  aid,  where 
first  things  come  second  or  third — or  not 
at  all.  For  example,  through  the  sale  of 
our  surplus  commodities  we  help  the 
underdeveloped  feed  their  ever-growing 
populations  today,  but  little  has  been 
done  to  help  them  establish  their  own 
agricultural  economy  to  cope  with  to- 
morrow's needs. 

Instead  we  disperse  our  manpower  and 
money  in  fields  of  industry,  transporta- 
tion, and  multitudes  of  very  costly  proj- 
ects. The  result  is  that  v.e  contribute 
to  the  growing  gap  between  the  agricul- 
tural sector  and  the  urban  sector  of  those 
countries. 

After  participating  in  the  hearings  and 
studying  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  was  disappointed  that  the  re- 
ductions made  were  so  small — just  $12.7 
million  out  of  the  request  for  $2,004,195.- 
000  of  new  money.  Only  two  items  were 
cut — one  for  administrative  expenses, 
which  could  well  be  cut,  and  the  other 
for  programs  in  the  field  of  international 
organization.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
administration  reported  that  it  could  not 
use  the  money  it  had  originally  requested. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  I  voted 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  designed  to 
reduce  the  Development  Loan  Fund  au- 
thorization by  $131  million.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  failed  by  a  vote  of  178  yeas 
to  219  nays.  On  final  passage — 249  to 
148 — I  voted  for  H.R.  7750  but  with  more 
than  usual  reluctance.  Our  counti-y  has 
undertaken  grave  responsibilities  and  I 
felt  compelled  to  support  our  commit- 
ments to  carry  them  out.  My  concern 
for  the  program  and  my  vote  to  reduce 
it  is  not  an  attack  on  the  principles  be- 
hind it  but  a  protest  over  the  manner  in 
•which  it  is  being  carried  out.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  criticisms  pointed  out  dur- 
ing committee  hearings  and  debate  will 
be  taken  by  the  executive  branch  in  the 
constructive  manner  they  were  intended, 
and  that  we  will  see  an  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  programs  as  a  re- 
sult. 

PEACE  CORPS PUBLIC  LAW  89-134 

The  Congrress  approved  a  bill  author- 
izing $115  million  to  finance  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  A  little  more  than  4  years 
ago  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  set  up  on  a 
pilot  basis,  many  of  us  were  quite  hon- 
estly skeptical  that  it  would  fulfill  its 
stated  purpose,  "to  help  foreign  coun- 
tries meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
manpower."  I  was  one  of  those  who  was 
skeptical.  Today.  I  consider  the  Peace 
Corps  one  of  our  better  efforts.   In  these 


few  years,  our  volunteers  have  made  a 
real  impact.  Each  of  the  45  countries 
in  which  the  Peace  Corps  now  operates 
hsis  sisked  for  moi*e  volunteers,  and  there 
are  two  dozen  additional  countries  which 
have  asked  for  the  Corps.  Since  the 
Peace  Corps  began,  13,725  volunteers 
have  been  sent  overseas.  Our  State  of 
Ohio  has  produced  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  volunteers  of  any  State — 654 
in  all. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  wonderful  outlet 
for  the  earnest,  honest  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can youth  and  its  deep  need  to  serve 
others.  It  appeals  to  all  races  and 
creeds.  It  provides  our  young  people, 
and  some  of  our  senior  citizens  as  well — 
70  people  over  60  years  of  age  are  serving 
with  the  Corpjs — with  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  selflessness,  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  if 
America — the  real  America — is  going  to 
be  understood  across  the  world.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  dedicated  citi- 
zens to  demonstrate  the  American  dream 
to  million  of  people  in  other  lands  who 
will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
us  here. 

Our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
explored  the  costs,  ratio  of  staff  mem- 
bers to  volunteers,  and  so  forth,  very 
carefully.  The  study  indicates  the 
Peace  Corps  has  made  a  good  record  in 
handling  its  money.  The  average  an- 
nual cost  per  volunteer  has  gone  down 
consistently,  from  $9,074  in  fiscal  1963  to 
$7,927  for  fiscal  1966.  Unlike  some  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
never  shown  any  tendency  to  put  on  a 
last  minute  drive  to  make  sure  that  all 
of  its  funds  are  obligated  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Peace  Corps,  it 
seems,  is  the  least  expensive  of  our 
foreign  assistance  projects,  and  I  was 
happy  to  add  my  support  to  its  continu- 
ation. 

DEP.fRTMENT   OF  HOTJSTNC  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT  PtTBLIC  LAW  B9-174 

The  Congress  passed  H.R.  6927.  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  Is  not  a  new 
idea — you  will  recall  that  it  was  a  little 
more  than  3  years  ago  that  the  Hotise 
decisively  rejected  a  similar  bill. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
agreed  that  urban  programs,  scattered 
through  many  departments  and  agencies, 
need  a  coordinating  hand,  but  there  was 
disagreement  on  how  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. Certainly  the  administration 
bill  to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
through  establishment  of  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  department  Is  not  the  answer. 
H.R.  6927  will  not  include  all  housing 
programs  nor  will  it  encompass  all  those 
programs  dealing  with  our  urban  areas. 
However,  it  will  create  a  new  Cabinet 
member,  a  new  Under  Secretary,  four 
Assistant  Secretaries,  a  General  Cotmsel, 
and  an  Administrative  Assistant  Secre- 
tary plus  more  redtape  for  the  municipal 
governments  in  cities  across  the  country. 

Minority  members  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  who 
considered  this  legislation,  wisely  In- 
cluded in  their  report : 

Bureaucracies  once  established  have  a  way 
Of  growing  not  only  In  elze  but  In  power. 


This   Is  especially  true  with   bureaucracies 
wliich  handle  vast  sums  of  public  funds. 

Although  the  present  programs  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  will 
be  included  in  the  proposed  Department 
of  Housing,  these  represent  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  Government's  hous- 
ing activities.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  guaranteed  over  5  million 
home  loans  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  as  of  January  1,  1964.  had 
advanced  members  $27.1  billion  and  been 
repaid  $22.3  billion.  These  two  agencies, 
not  included  in  the  new  Department,  ac- 
count for  two-thirds  of  the  housing  fi- 
nancing activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Other  activities  of  interest  to  our 
urban  areas  will  remain  outside  the  juris-^ 
diction  of  the  new  Department.  For  ex-\ 
ample,  welfare  and  poverty  programs,*^ 
water  pollution,  sewage  disposal,  voca- 
tional education,  public  health  activi- 
ties, the  Federal  liighway  program — all 
would  remain  under  their  present  ju- 
risdictions in  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

While  I  could  not  support  the  admin- 
istration bill,  I  did  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit,  designed  to  substitute  a 
Republican  proposal  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Commuiiity  Development  in  the  Exec- 
utive OfBce  of  the  President.  This  plan 
would  have  provided  the  coordination 
and  assistance  needed  by  our  local  and 
State  governments  in  their  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, it  would  avoid  the  creation  of  a 
huge,  new  Government  bureau.  ^Unfor- 
tunately,  the  recommittal  moUon  was 
defeated  149  to  259.  ^ 

HOUSING  ACT  OF   1965 PUBLIC   LAW   89-117 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  245 
to  169.  Prior  to  this  the  very  contro- 
versial section  providing  rent  subsidies 
won  its  place  in  the  bill  by  a  narrow 
margin  of  6  votes — 208  to  202.  Although 
there  are  some  good  points  in  the  hous- 
ing program,  I  voted  against  the  rent 
supplements  and  could  not  support  the 
bill  on  final  passage  with  such  a  provi- 
sion in  it.  On  June  20  I  spoke  on  the 
floor: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  bill.  In- 
stead of  Just  dealing  with  superficial  things, 
serious  as  they  may  be — the  housing  of  our 
people — deals  with  something  infinitely 
deeper  and  more  serious. 

I  finished  with  these  words : 

I  am  wondering  If  you  are  at  all  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  this  new  doctrine?  Are  you 
quite  certain  that  when  you  make  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  feel  little  If  any  responsibility 
for  his  home,  you  are  not  endangering  the 
very  foundation  stones  of  our  free  land?  I 
am  wondering  also  whether  such  an  attitude 
can  hold  a  real  woman's  love  and  earn  tlie 
respect  of  children. 

Other  speakers  emphasized  the  dupli- 
cations with  public  housing  and  the  fact 
that  whereas  public  housing  is  financed 
through  bond  issues  carrying  an  interest 
rate  of  3  V4  percent,  the  rent  supplement 
housing  must  be  constructed  under  FHA 
rates  of  5%  percent.  Thus  It  reflects  a 
surrender  to  high  mortgage  interest 
rates. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  Federal  rent  sub- 
sidy program  is  designed  to  help  low- 
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Income  families  meet  their  monthly  rent 
payments.    But  it  will  do  far  more  than 
that.     The  power  given  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator to  determine  income  limits, 
and  so  forth,  is  supreme.     Eligibihty  in- 
come limits  could  run  over  $11,000  a  year 
in  some  localities.    Is  this  low  income? 
Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  its  obvious 
results.     Basically  the  family  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  the  nation.     It  has 
been  our  dream  that  each  family  would 
own  its  own  home.    But  H.R.  7984  shoves 
that  dream  out  the  window.     All  incen- 
tives for  homeownership  are  abandoned. 
Even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
rent  supplement  proposal  admit  that  it 
is  definitely  an  experiment.    But  can  we 
afford    a   $6    billion    experiment   which 
could  well  undermine  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  people?     How  long  will  it  take  to 
change  us  from  a  nation  of  homeowners 
to  a  nation  of  subsidized  renters?    At  a 
time  when  we  need  to  renew  our  moral 
strength   and   spiritual   fiber,   is   it   not 
tragic  for  us  to  take  from  even  a  part  of 
our  people  the  consuming  need  to  be  re- 
sponsible?    What  a  way  we  have  come 
from   the   time   our   forefathers   carved 
their  homes  out  of  the  wilderness  with 
little  more  than  an  ax, 

ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNITY     ACT     AMENDMENTS 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-253 

A  total  Of  $785.4  million  was  appro- 
priated last  year  for  the  poverty  program 
and  as  of  the  end  of  May  1965,  about 
$650  million  had  been  obligated.  Most 
of  the  funds  were  hurriedly  committed 
during  the  closing  month  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Although  it  was  admitted  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  judge  some  of  the  programs  as 
they  were  only  in  the  initial  stages  of 
operation,  this  year's  bill  more  than 
doubles  last  year's  authorization.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  had  asked  for  SI. 5 
billion  for  fiscal  1966,  but  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  majority  of  the  committee 
to  SI. 895  billion.  This  is  broken  down  as 
follovks:  Title  I,  Job  Corps,  work  train- 
ing and  work-study  programs,  $825  mil- 
lion; title  n,  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nity action  programs,  $680  million;  title 
III.  special  programs  for  rural  areas, 
migrant  workers,  $70  million;  title  V, 
work  experience  and  training— adults — 
$300  million:  title  VI,  VISTA  volun- 
teers— volunteers  in  service  to  American 
or  Domestic  Peace  Corps — $20  million. 

This  year's  legislation  follows  closely 
the  bill  passed  last  year  with  the  excep- 
tion of  asking  for  more  money  and  with 
the  seriously  objected  to  major  change 
removing  the  only  effective  Stat«  control 
over  Federal  poverty  programs,  to  wit: 
the  veto  power  of  the  Governor.  It  gives 
authority  to  the  Poverty  Director  to  veto 
the  veto  of  a  Governor.  This  action  has 
been  strongly  opposed  by  Governors  of 
both  parties  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away 
from  them  their  only  check  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  determination 
as  to  what  Is  good  for  a  State. 

The  brief  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  com- 
munity action  program  were  shut  off 
abruptly  over  the  protests  of  committee 


Republicans.  The  Republicans  then  set 
up  a  task  force,  holding  hearings  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  in  an  attempt  to 
get  a  true  evaluation  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  consti-uctive 
proposals  were  made — all  of  which«were 
turned  down  by  the  administration.  A 
recommittal  motion  was  offered  to  re- 
store the  veto  power  of  the  Governors 
and  reduce  the  authorization  of  funds  to 
the  current  level.  I  supported  this  mo- 
tion but  it  was  defeated  178  to  227. 
Therefore,  I  voted  against  final  passage. 
It  docs  not  seem  wise  nor  businesslike 
to  double  our  country's  financial  commit- 
ment in  a  venture  that  has  been  initiated 
so  recently  and  its  usefulness  has  not  yet 
been  proven  and  which  is  little  more 
than  50  percent  operational — a  venture 
that  is  entirely  novel  and  which  from  its 
very  inception  raises  very  many  practical 
questions.  As  was  predicted  in  the  de- 
bate last  year,  great  administrative  and 
substantive  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
program — as  worthy  as  its  goals  may 
be.  It  was  my  hope  that  these  problems 
would  receive  close  attention  in  this  ses- 
sion by  the  committee,  and  I  am  sori-y 
to  say  that  they  have  not. 

THE    VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    PUBLIC    LAW    80-110 

Debate  on  this  important  voting  rights 
measure  was  spirited  for  4  days.  While 
there  was  general  agreement  that  some 
Federal  measure  should  be  enacted,  there 
was  a  sharp  division  between  backers  of 
the  administration  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciai-y 
Committee,  and  the  Republican  substi- 
tute, bv  Congressman  William  McCul- 
LocH,  of  Ohio.  Incidentally,  the  Repub- 
lican task  force  on  voting  rights,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  called 
for  voting  rights  legislation  long  before 
any  propo.sal  was  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  most  outstanding  difference  be- 
tween the  approaches  of  the  two  bills 
was  in  the  triggering  provisions  which 
bring  the  Federal  law  into  play.     The 
automatic    trigger    in    the    Celler    bill 
provides   that  Federal  examiners  shall 
be  sent  into  States  in  which  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
was  resistered  or  voted  in  the  1964  gen- 
eral election  and  in  which  certain  literacy 
tests  and  devices  were  used  to  determine 
qualifications    for    voting.      At    present, 
this  applies  only  to  seven  States  and  a 
few  counties  in  other  States  even  though 
hard-core  discrimination  exists  in  many 
other  areas   of   the   country.     On   the 
other   hand,   the   McCulloch   bill   called 
for  action  whenever  the  Attorney  Gren- 
eral  certified  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  he  had  received  valid  com- 
plaints  from   25    or  more  persons  who 
allege  they  could  meet  the  voting  requhe- 
ments  but  had  been  denied  the  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.    An  examiner 
would  be  appointed  and4f  he  determined 
that  in  fact  25  or  more  of  the  complaints 
were  valid,  those  found  qualified  would 
be  placed  on  the  voting  rolls  as  eligible 
voters.    Thus,  the  Republican  substitute 
would  have  applied  equitably  throughout 
our  Nation. 


The  McCulloch  bill  also  attempted  to 
set  Federal  penalties  for  election  fraud 
aside  from  racial  discrimination,  to  in- 
sure not  only  the  voting  rights  of  all 
Americans,  but  to  wipe  out  the  practice 
of  illegal  voting,  such  as  votes  cast  by 
those  who  have  already  voted  in  other 
precincts  or  voters  who  are  no  longer 
even  alive.  Fortunately,  an  amendment, 
sponsored  by  Representative  Cramer, 
Republican,  of  Florida,  which  attempts 
to  get  at  such  practices,  was  adopted. 

I  voted  for  H.R.  6400  on  final  passage 
after  the  McCulloch  bill  failed  on  the 
recommittal  motion.  The  15th  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color  and 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  enforce  this 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
The  right  to  cast  a  meaningful  vote  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  republican  form 
of  government.  < 

PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC      DEVELOPMENT 
ACT PUBLIC    L.\W    89-136 

This  legislation  is  basically  a  pump- 
priming  measme,  which  means  that  it 
should  be  used  when  the  status  of  our 
economy  shows  clear  evidence  that  this 
kind  of  approach  is  necessary.  It  au- 
thorizes $3.3  billion  to  be  spent  over  the 
next  5  years  in  grants  and  loans  for  vari- 
ous public  works  projects  and  to  aid  es- 
tablishment of  industries  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  The  definition 
of  eligible  areas  is  vague,  leaving  much 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  administration  repeatedly  in  the 
last  fevi  months,  through  statements  and 
news  releases,  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  expects  this  year  will  set 
many  new  records  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  height  of  our  economy.  In  this 
case,  should  we  be  passing  a  S3. 3  billion 
pump-priming  bill  at  this  time? 

We  have  a  deficit  that  we  incurred  in 
the  fiscal  year  just  completed,  ending 
June  30,  1965,  of  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
lion. The  Treasui-y  Department  has  es- 
timated the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  be  S5.3  billion.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  does  not  seem  logical  to 
saddle  the  taxpayers  with  this  additional 
spending  program. 

The  General  Accounting  Offioe  has 
submitted  17  adverse  reports  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  as  it  has  existed  to  the  present  time. 
In  each  of  these  reports,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  stated  he  feels  this  program 
should  be  tightened  up.  Yet  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  as  in- 
corporated in  this  bill  loosens  the  pro- 
gram even  further.  In  recent  years  we 
have  had  a  whole  series  of  programs 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
In  each  case  the  argvunent  has  been 
made  that  If  that  particular  program 
was  passed,  we  would  be  able  to  solve  the 
problems  of  unemployment.  Among  the 
programs  passed  in  this  Congress  alone 
are:  the  $1.9  billion  antipoverty  bill, 
the  $1  billion  Appalachian  Development 
bill,  and  a  $7.5  billion  housing  bill.  Now 
we  add  a  $3.3  billion  public  works  bill. 

With  oiu-  actual  national  debt  over 
$318  billion  and  the  debt  limit  set  at  $328 
billion  with  the  President  calling  for 
ever-increasing     expenditures     on     the 
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Vietnam  conflict,  this  did  not  seem  the     totalitarianism  will  be  incorporated  into 
appropriate  time  to  pass  a  $3.3  billion    our  immigration  law  and  the  fair  share 


loosely  drawn,  pump-priming  measure. 
Therefore,  I  voted  against  this  bill. 

OMNIBrS    FARM    BILL PUBLIC    L.\W    89-321 

I  opposed  the  omnibus  farm  bill  which 
is  largely  an  extension  of  existing  sub- 
sidy programs  which  have  failed  in  the 
past,  and  the  establishment  of  several 
new  programs — cotton  subsidy  and  in- 
creased wheat  subsidy — that  will  neces- 
sarily result  in  the  spending  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  next  4  years.  An 
amendment  was  adopted,  largely  through 
Republican  efforts,  to  eliminate  the 
bread  tax  by  financing  the  wheat  subsidy 
through  general  revenues  rather  than 
increasing  the  price  of  bread  and  other 
wheat  products.  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
grams have  not  proven  to  be  good  for 
either  farmers,  consumers,  or  taxpayers. 
Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  received  42 
cents  from  each  consumer  food  dollar. 
Today  he  receives  only  37  cents,  less  than 
in  the  depression  days  of  1935.  Retail 
food  prices  have  increased  29  percent  in 
the  last  16  years,  while  the  net  income  of 
agriculture  has  gone  down  29  percent. 

Even  though  the  cost-price  squeeze  has 
forced  more  and  more  farmers  off  tlie 
land,  the  cost  of  running  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  increased.  In 
1933  theie  was  1  USDA  employee  for 
every  203  farms.  In  1961  the  ratio  was 
1  to  37.  and  today  there  is  1  USDA  em- 
ployee for  every  32  farms.  In  spite  of 
substantial  increases  in  Government 
payments  to  farmers — estimated  at  $2.4 
billion  in  1965 — net  farm  income  has  not 
been  materially  improved.  Government 
investment  in  surplus  farm  crops  still 
stands  at  S7  billion.  H.R.  9811  only  per- 
petuates this  unfortunate  record.  It 
Will  make  more  diflflcult  constructive  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  sound  and  workable 
farm  program  that  serves  the  best  inter- 
ests of  farmers,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers. Just  as  the  problems  of  our 
urban  areas  cannot  be  solved  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  Washington,  the  farm 
problem  will  not  be  solved  by  making  a 
•  czar"  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A    NEW    IMMIGRATION    ACT — PL'BLIC    LAW    89-236 

Effective  July  1,  1968.  the  bill  repeals 
the  national  origins  quota  system,  which 
has  regulated  only  one-third  of  our  total 
immigration  in  the  last  10  years  but  has 
been  harmful  in  the  conduct  of  our  dip- 
lomatic affairs.  From  December  1.  1965. 
until  July  1,  1968.  unused  quota  numbers 
will  be  pooled  and  reallocated  among  the 
countries  with  heavily  oversubscribed 
registration  lists.  Under  this  procedure 
those  intending  immigrants  v.-ho  have 
already  satisfied  the  qualitative  tests  for 
admission  but  whose  admission  has  been 
delayed  by  reason  of  present  quotas,  may 
be  admitted.  Overall  immigration  is 
limited  to  170,000  annually,  exclusive  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  this  num- 
ber includes  provision  for  10,200  refugees 
so  that  the  net  figure  represents  a  very 
slight  increase  over  the  present  quota  of 
158.561. 

The  system  of  preferences  has  been 
revised  so  that  hereafter  primary  em- 
phasis will  be  upon  the  reuniting  of  fam- 
ilies. A  program  for  conditional  admis- 
sion of  refugees  from  communism  and 


law  repealed.  This  means  that  hereafter 
selection  of  refugees  and  control  of  the 
number  to  be  admitted  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  an  international  organization. 
The  new  bill  provides  for  a  far  more 
restrictive  policy  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  to  enter  our  labor 
market.  Under  its  terms,  petitions  must 
be  filed  by  those  coming  for  epiployment 
and,  more  particularly,  by  all  immi- 
grajits  from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  make 
an  affirmative  determination  in  each  in- 
dividual case  that  the  immigrant  does 
not  preempt  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  from  a  job  opportunity  or  upset 
competitive  wage  scales.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  tightening-up  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  including  a  require- 
ment for  a  report  from  the  President 
to  the  Congress  if  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  should  increase 
substantially. 

In  my  judgment  this  bill,  providing 
for  a  selective  immigration  program 
v.hich  places  first  emphasis  upon  the  re- 
uniting of  families,  the  need  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  protection  of  our  economy, 
is  constructive  legislation.  I  voted  for 
it  and  supported  it. 

EXCISE  TAX  RELIEF PUBLIC  LAW  89-44 

One  of  the  more  constructive  actions 
of  this  session  was  passage  of  legislation 
to  repeal  or  reduce  most  excise  taxes. 
For  years  I  have  sought  to  repeal  these 
taxes  because  they  have  been  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair.  Most  of  them  were 
enacted  as  special  temporary  wartime 
measures,  but  they  lingered  on  for  all 
these  years.  As  a  sponsor  of  bills  calling 
for  repeal,  I  strongly  supported  this  leg- 
islation. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION  AND  INABILITY — 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 

The  recent,  and  happily  successful, 
removal  of  President  Johnson's  gall  blad- 
der underlined  the  wisdom  of  the  ap- 
proval by  this  Congress  of  an  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  which  will  insure 
continuity  should  the  Chief  Executive 
be  incapacitated.  Before  the  amend- 
ment can  take  effect  it  must  be  ratified 
by  38  States.  It  will  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate  a  Vice  President,  should 
that  oflSce  become  vacant,  who  would 
take  office  if  the  President's  choice  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  case  of  Presidential  in- 
capacity, the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet  could  make  a  de- 
termination of  inability.  In  the  event  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  Piesident  on 
this  point,  the  Congress  would  render 
the  final  judgment.  I  supported  this 
amendment. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 — PUBLIC    LAW 
89-329 

This  bill,  which  I  supported  when  it 
Initially  passed  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
final  action  on  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  authorizes  a  $2.6  billion 
program  to  aid  State  support  of  com- 
munity service  programs  of  colleges, 
grants  to  their  libraries  for  training  and 
research,  acquisition  of  materials,  and 
teaching  fellowships  and  scholarships. 
Unfortunately,  the   Senate   attached  a 


Federal  Teacher  Corps  program  to  this 
bill.  Under  this  program,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  recruit, 
train,  and  assign  teachers  to  teach  in 
local  school  districts.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  full  cost  of  train- 
ing and  salaries.  I  opposed  this  provi- 
sion as  it  would  seem  there  is  nothing 
which  would  better  promote  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  than  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  teachers"  salaries.  Also  there  was 
no  real  opportunity  for  House  debate  and 
consideration.  The  operation  of  the 
Federal  Teacher  Corps  has  been  tempo- 
rarily delayed  because  funds  were  de- 
nied by  a  joint  House-Senate  conference 
committee  on  appropriations.  However, 
the  administration  certainly  will  be  back 
requesting  money  for  the  Corps  next  Jan- 
uaiy. 

MY    OWN    BILLS 

Among  my  bills  I  have  sponsored  this 
session  have  been  the  following:  H.R. 
415,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  remove  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits;  H.R.  416,  to  make  edu- 
cational benefits  available  to  peacetime 
veterans;  H.R.  417,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  it  possible  for  a  de- 
pendent child  to  continue  receiving  bene- 
fits to  age  22 — included  in  Public  Law 
89-97;  H.R.  420,  to  authorize  the  com- 
missioning of  male  persons  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and 
the  Anny  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  and 
the  Regular  Air  Force;  H.R.  421,  to  make 
the  fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards  in  in- 
terstate commerce  a  Federal  offense; 
H.R.  4226,  to  repeal  excise  taxes — similar 
bill  passed.  Public  Law  89-44;  H.R.  7204. 
to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  under  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
H.R.  11320,  to  allow  a  credit  against  in- 
come tax  for  college  tuition  expense; 
H.R.  11320,  to  allow  a  credit  against  in- 
come tax  to  employers  for  the  expense  of 
providing  training  programs  for  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employers. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  exciting  times  and  it  is  a  vei-y 
great  privilege  to  sei"ve  the  22d  Ohio  Dis- 
trict in  the  many  areas  of  national  life 
that  grow  increasingly  Important  all  the 
time.  May  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
each  of  you  for  the  support  given  me 
during  this  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


Estimated  Cost  of  Each  New  Law  Enacted 
in  the  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  answering  many  requests  for 
information  concerning  the  amounts 
authorized  in  the  long  list  of  new  legisla- 
tive enactments  of  this  session,  and  I 
have  had  prepared  the  following  tabula- 
tion, indicating   the  estimated  cost  of 
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each  new  law,  when  an  estimate  was 
available,  or  the  amount  stated  in  the 
legislation. 

In  very  many  instances,  there  Is  little 
information  available.    In  many  cases, 


an  estimate  is  available  for  the  first  year 
only,  with  future  years  "open."  This 
points  up  the  need  for  legislation,  such 
as  I  have  proposed,  that  the  adminis- 
tration send  to  Congress  in  the  budget 


a  tabulation  of  estimated  5-year  costs  of 
new  legislation,  and  that  such  estimates 
be  included  in  the  legislative  reports  of 
the  committees. 
The  tabulation  follows: 


rtii'iU' 

law 


Hill  No. 


89-1 

8'J-J 

by-3 

8'.t  4 
hi»  5 
89-f. 
8Sf-7 

w)-s 

h'.t  U 
W.hH) 

89-U 

89-12 
89-13 
89-14 

8ft-15 

80-16 
89-17 
80-lS 
89-19 
89-:,;o 

89-21 
8»-22 
89-23 
8'.»-24 
h9-2.'i 
89-'2ti 
8<.»-27 
89-2S 
89-2't 
89-311 
89-31 
89-3J 

8iK33 
8U-34 

89-3t> 


89-37 

89  38 
89-39 
89-40 

89  41 


8!>  42 
89  43 

89-44 
89-4.1 
89-40 

89-47 
89 -48 
89-49 
89-50 

89  51 

89  .la 

89-.'i3 
89-.'>4 
89-.'i.5 
89-.'>t) 
89  -:>7 
89-,S8 
89-59 


89-<U) 
89 -«1 
89-ti2 
89-fi3 
89  (>4 
89-<i5 
8JMi«i 
89^67 
8'.H'.S 
89~ti9 
89-70 
89-71 

89-rj 

89-73 
89-74 
89  75 
89-76 
8»-77 

89-78 


8.J.  Uos.  3 

ll.I.  K«".  ZU.. 
11. H.  3818 


.«.  3 

S.  301 

H.R. 45 

K.I.  lies.  48. 
H.I.  Ucs.  47- 
ll.U.  ll%... 
II.R.J3r,2... 


55.307 

n.H.  .5721... 
11.11.  4.527... 
U.K.  4778... 


Subjc<t 


S.974. 


H.R.7«f»l 

H.R.  2594 

H.J.  lies.  447.. 

S.HO 

H.R.  .57(12 

II. R.  78.55 

II. K.  7004 

S.  701 

H.R.tiO.    

II. J.  R("i.  196.. 

ll.R.3(M3 

U.K.  2998 

S.  702 

II. I.  Rrs.  430.. 

H.R.  3995 

ll.K.ti497 

ll.R.Sl-'i 

s.  .Tjn 

U.K.  ivv.n 

U.K.  WKV 

U.K.  7031 


Date  for  transmission  of  Bu'ltjct  and  Kconoinlc  Roports- - 

Piinplimriit;ii  apiiropriation,  Apriculturc _  ...  ... 

Eliiiiiiiutc  reiiuircinunt  that  Fdcral  Roscrvc  banks  inaintiiin  certain  reserves 
in  poll!  ccrliliratrs. 

Aiipaliicliian  Rcpional  nevrlopiiicnt  Act... - 

Astronautics,  (ioddard  Day,  ccrenionios - - 

Inter- .\nierii-an  Ocvclopinont  Bank i - 

nennott  IMace  Coninipmoration -- 

Professional  Thotoprapliy  Week -,-■;,-- " 

Release  amounts  of  zinc,  load,  and  copper  from  stockpile 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

Consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  relatine  to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con>unie<l 
by  interstate  buses  between  5  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Cost  estimate 


Acreapc-poundape  marketinp  quotas  for  tobacco.. - 

Coast  tjluard,  19<i<i,  authorization  for  appropriations. .     ...-   -.--,-.--  

$3,0()0.no<)  increa.sc  in  annual  appropriations  authoriz.ed  for  Indian  adult  voca- 
tional training  program,  from  $12,000,(100  to  $15,000,000. 
Manpower  Act  of  19(i5 — - 


S.800 

n.R.82i 

8.435 

II.R.7697..-. 

S.  2089 


H.R.f.7.55.... 
S.  1135 


2d  .<?upi)1ementa1  Appropriation  .\ct,  lWi.5 - 

Civil  service  retirement  annuities --  -.-- 

Defense  supplemental  approprialioii  bill  (.$700,000,000,  southeast  Asia) 

Npz  Perce  .National  Historical  Tark,  Idaho... 

National  Commission  on  Food  .Marketinp,  l-ye-ar  extension  for  report 

Procurement.  17  small  patrol  cutters,  I'.S.  Coast  Cuaril,  fiscal  IttWi 

Foreign  Service  Itnildings,  Vii'tiiain - 

International  ColTex-  AprcemonI  .\ct  of  19fi.5 

District  of  Columbia  Parole  Hoard  authority  to  di.<eh:irpe  parolcis 

American  Legion  National  Convention,  District  of  Columbia 

Evacuation,  Armed  Forces  deiieiulenls 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act ...........--..---; 

Disposition  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  credit  of  tjuinalelt  Trll)c  of  Indians... 

Tobacco  acreape  allotments,  liliiip  of  lease 

Functions  of  Secretary  of  Treasury - --- 

V  S.  (iiiota,  International  Monetary  Fund -   -. -.-.---- 

Atomic  Energy  Comrnission,  19(if.  authori7.ation  for  aiipropriaiions,  resci.ssion 

of  *.5,4.5.5.0fl0. 

Apate  Fossil  Beds  Xational  Monument,  Nebr i^iiiui-^^'VoiGA 

Validate  pavments  to  National  Forest  .Service  employees,  1961,  I9C2,  \9h6 

Amend  Textile  Filn-r  I'roducts  Identification  Act -— 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Animal  Armed  Forces  research  and   procurement    autliori/ation,  $105,riC0,OO0 

above  President's  request. 

Relief,  Kurc  Beach,  N.C --- 

Extend  boundaries,  Kaniksu  National  Forest,  Idaho... .-- ; 

Veterans'  insurance  fund  reo|KMied  (transfer  from  veterans  sjieiial  term  iiisur- 

anre  fund  to  vpternns'  reopened  insurance  fund,  to  be  repaid). 
Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  .\ct 


n.R.  8.371. 
H.R.  1782. 
11.R.7777. 


n.R.  1732. 

S.  lIMlfl 

H.R.  84(14. 
H.R.  214.. 

n.R.  7702. 


TT.R 
II. 11 


fi7n7 

7717 

H.R   31ti5 

H.J.  Res.  541  . 

H.R.  5988 

H.R.  7000 

H..T.  Res.  553.. 
S.  1796 


Appropriat  i<jn .  x 

$1,092,400,000. 

19^5,  s2.50,000,OilO;  ^9^^<r,,  $2.yj,000,0«)0;  1907,  $250,000,(100. 


19fit-.  si. 344,700.000;  19ti7,  «1, 81  d, 400,000;  19W,  $2,431,.VlO,000; 
l'.f.9,  .*179,')00,000;  1970,  f.543,500,000;  total,  JO.OCO,  100,000. 


$ii4,?50,nno. 
$3,ooo,(KXi  annually. 

19W.  $4.54,000,000;  opi^n  annually  thereafter  until  June  30, 

l'.«9. 
Appropriation. 
$<i.5,(lCHt,0(IO.  . 

Ai)i>roi>riatioii. 
$l,9'i7,000. 
$1.0(M1.(KX3  additional. 

$6.2<')0.000. 
.«i,0(xi,ono. 
$1.5O,0i»  annually  (vanil  Oct  1,  1968). 


E'Jtimalr,  *220.o0()  Vietnam  dependents;  for  otlier?  (?). 
190C.  tlirouth  I'Ji'.H,  >;<(i.(KK),0(jO. 


.*1 ,0.35,000,000. 
5.2,5o5,.5::i,000. 

$2,143,150. 

E.stimate.  lyoo  planning  $200,000;  co.sts  of  construction, 
e'piippinp,  and  operating  over  1st  4  years,  $13..50O.0i"iO; 
aiinualopcrationandinainlenancoafter  4  years,  r!^2,iMi,0(JO. 
}:15,4(  ).',>.(  10,000.     a9t^i.i. 

$100  04  lO 

<500.'oou  from  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

$1,6.50,000. 

$111,875,000.  ($.50,000,000,  1905  appropriation;  fJo.OOO.OOO, 
1906  appropriation:  $:18.000.000, 1965  continuous  authoriia- 
tiopi.  S3.K7ci.000,  ai>propriation.) 

$944,(XHl,0(H). 


H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

S.  1 


fifl32. 
4493. 
8147. 
7105. 
•■.s4«. 
.39!M. 
4.525. 
3990. 
6.507. 
S13I . 
.5-283. 
3415. 
."9 


H.R.S?©". 
H.R.  2.... 
H.R.  64.53 
H.R.  .5184. 
II. n.  5874. 


II.R.  7847... 


Authorize  appropriations  for  river  ba.siii  projects.   .---- :---.---• 

Extend  tcruiination  date  of  authority  for  President  to  submit  reorganization 
plans. 

Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 ■•.---;.- 

Retired  Federal  emplovees  health  benefits,  C.overnmenf  eonlril.utions      ...... 

Federal  Aviation  Ageiicy,  appointment  of  Ucn.  William  I.  McKcc,  Aamniis- 

trator. 
Ooveriiment  Printing  Omce,  civilian  employees  pay 

Movable  proiKTty,  title  transfer --;--;-"",Vv-«: 

Increase  in  public  debt  limit  (to  $32S,O0(l,0O0,0O0  during  19t»6) --j-;-." 

Veteraiis'  bciielits  musterinp-out  payments  (not  more  than  2tH)  Army  and  .\ir 

Force  ofticers  clipible.  DOD  said  could  be  absorl>ed). 
Reserve  OOicers'   Trulning  Corps,  Naval   Reserve:  correct   lecbmeahties,  no 

added  cost. 

Interior  .Vppropriation  Act 

Annual  NAS.V  Authorization  Act 

Pecos  National  Momimcnf,  N.  Mex 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  extension,  2  months. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  term  of  Coinmi.ssloners ■ 

Trcasurv-l'ost  Oflice  .\pproi)riiitioii  .\ct ■ 

Continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  1966  until  July  31.  1965..       ...--.-...-. 

Amends  Pmatl  Htisiness  Act  to  provide  increase  in  maturity  of  fcU  A  disaster  loans 

from  20  lo  30  years;  susix-nsioii  of  up  to  5  years  on  payment  of  principal  and 

interest  on  disa.ster  loans  at  discretion  of  .Administration,  and  increase  in  bUA  s 

revolving  fund  by  Sf.O.OOO.tXHl. 

Munn  Creek  reclamation  project.  Idaho - 

Metal  .scrap, '2- year  siusiienslon  of  duties 

TarilTs.  returning  residents 

Regulation  exports 

Crime,  conveying  false  Information 

Merchant  marine,  mobile  trade  fairs.  June  30,  196.5,  to  June  30,  1968 

Admiralty  claims  settlement 

Interstate  crimes,  arson .-"av; ;^--':-','\'lZ 

Kxtend  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  ^  outh  Offenses  Control  .Act 

1  listrict  Judges,  service  time.  Alaska 

Intcrcoast^il  sliippuip  rotes,  penalties ;-,.  --i-fr  V""W..;"-:;:™V;,',;A;.; 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act ;  n  general  policy  bill,  funds  to  come  imder 
projects  in  reetilar  legislative  process. 

Older  Anieri(-nis  Act  of  19«>5 - ■ 

Drug  Abu.sc  Control  Amendments  of  1905 

Di.striet  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act 

Claim.  i>ort  of  Portland.  On'g - ii,- %----;,-— i 

Amend  Public  Law  815,  school  eonstructlon,  Puerto  Rico,  Wake,  Guam  and 

Srialf  Bi?&tAet,  revolving  fund  incre.vsed  from  $341,000,000  to  $461.000.000..    Bevohing  fund  increased  $120,000,000, 


A|)propriatioii. 
$5,190,396,200. 
$,500.0(X1. 
$12,300,000. 

Appropriation. 

Increa^  in  revolving  fund,  $50,000,000. 

.    $690,000. 


$.500,000  annually  for  3  yejirs;,  1966  through  1968. 


1966,  $6,500,000;  1967,  $10,000,000. 


1966.  $6..500.000:  1967 

$10,000,000  annually. 

.Appropriation. 

$'.i,22i;.S0. 

$2,000,000  and  $100,000,  annually, 


$11,000,009;  196?,  1969,  1970,  opeB. 


/ 
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I'lililif 

l:iw 

Bill  No. 

Vi^70 

II.R.  5306... 

M)  SO 

S.L'l 

^'.'  SI 


N»-98 

v.»-l(K» 
«i»-l(ll 
fitt-Ur.' 

v>-l(4 


S.2(*0 


v.»  >2 

II.R. 9407 

><>->3 

II.R.41S5...   

S»»-H4 

S.ilM 

v.>->«5 

S.  WIS 

V^M) 

II.R.  5J46 

st»-s7 

S.  956 

N»-SS 

U.K.  2-2r. 

s!»-y.> 

ll.R.4.1-.'6 

HW  IK) 

H.R.8775... 

H»-l»l 

S.J.  Kes.  71 

»'>-!t2 

S.  559 

H9  WJ 

n.R..v.'4.' 

.Stf-Srt 

S.  1462..  

8'j-<>:. 

11.  R.  5041 

S«»-i« 

H.J.  Res.  591. 

^9  !*7 

II.R.  6075...  

ir.R.8721  .. 

S.  6J7 

H.R.  Sr20... 
H.R.  84S4..- 

.S.  26 

S.J.  RP!«.  83. 
U.R.  8862... 

II.R.  2985... 


.^9-llW  II.R.  5.V«. 
sv»  107  II.R.  .'WW. 
v»-lu»»  !  U.R.  237.- 


V.»  I'*  !  S.  510. 


Slf-UO 

ng-ni 

VJ  11.' 


I 


S. 1564.... 
U.R.  903.. 
II.R.  «J6:iO. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


October  22,  1965 


Subject 


Biinks.  fort'lsn  povoniinont  <lei>osits 
Water  Kesoura:?  Flamung  .\ct 


Coiiuico  .\i'l  of  HVi.!,  inorenst's  unioimt  authorized  to  be  appropriufert  from 
WMKio.iHK)  lo  .<4.'>.ii(H»,0(X).  However,  it  is  estimaled  tliiit  tlie  s«'ij;iiior;ipe  from 
the  aililitioiial  i-i>itis  pro<Iiice<l  will  result  in  iiicreiuied  Treasury  receipts  of 
WtKUmO.lioo   ill    \\K<(>,    $1,0011,000,000   iUliuially). 

Wheal -iii:irkeliii!;-inii>t:i  reforeiHliim.  e.\ tension  of  time 

Fiileiit  fees,  esliniuled  in  Seii:ite  re|H>rt  to  increase  receipts  from  $8,900,000  to 
$2;<.4f.l.(KiO,  auainst  costs  of  opcntioii  of  $;M,451.000. 

Puerto  Itico  Coiiiniission  on  St;vtu.s  (increases  autliori/.alion  to  $4iio,(100) 

i'isliiiii:  vessels  ami  pe-ar.  loans  (.revolvini;  fnml  wotilil  expire  June  30,  UHVi,  e.\- 
lensiiin  lo  Jiine:<0,  1970I. 

Comnuiii  earriirs,  seiiirities 

Const riici ion,  iminiLTalion  and  customs  facilities,  (iuiuu  and  Viriiin  Iskuids — 

Presiileiiiial  ineniorial  eertitieale 

Merchaiil  marine  war  risk  insiiraiuv,  .Vyear  extension 

LoKislative  Uranch  Appropriation  Act 

.Soul  1 1  I'lii'ilie  Com  mission . 

Federal  Cisiarelle  f..alK-liiig  and  .Vdvertislo;'  .\ct  

Con.-;olidatioiis.  coinnion  carriers 

I'ueliln  Iiiiliaii  lands.  coii.<ervaney  district 

Coiiiniouc  irricrs.rei;u!ations , 

Continnin;!  I'.Mki  appropriations,  extension  from  July  31  to  .Vug.  31 

StKial  security  iiniendnients:  The  fiscal  year  tabic  was  presenteil  <lurint!  House 
Api>roprialions  Com  mil  lee  Ueariims  this  year.  The  actuarial  ilata  wiis  printed 
in  tlie  Ct>N<iliE.ssi<>N.\i.  Kt:<  (>Ki>  in  connection  with  the  conference  report  and 
reflects  l^t  year  cwts  a.s  cstiniatctl  at  that  time,  aii<l  iiieliides  1st  year  of  various 
se;:ineuts  of  the  proiiraiii  which  actually  are  iti  UilTerciit  years. 


Legislative  ex|>enses,  government  of  Virein  Island.s 

Kiempt  <><•>' anojiTiipliie  re.search  vessels  from  certain  laws 

rayment  legislative  salaries,  Koverninent  of  (iuam. 

Traus|)ortatioii  at  tiovernmtnt  exiH-n.sc  of  automobiles  of  military  personnel 

Colden  fpike  National  .Monument,  Utali . 

Prwlaiuation,  autliori/.atioii,  founding  of  Coast  Ciuard 

IncrcfUfe  annual  contribution  to  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and 
As.-:<x-iations  from  St^^OOO  to  .<;ino,000. 

Mintid  Retardation  Faeililics  and  Community  Mental  Ifeallh  Centers  Con- 
struction .\ct  .\ni<ndnieut  (initial  grants  included;. 

P'aeiiitate  worli  of  .\i.Ticultiire  Department 

l>is|Kisiiion  av.'ij-t'i  of  Ch<K:t:tw  Trilie. 

Mi-i.'iouri  River  Uasin  project,  Garrison  division 


Conununiiy  iM-altli  services, extension 

Enforce  riiiht  to  vote 

Add  .5,620  acres  to  Kinjis  Canyon  .Vatlonal  Park,  Calif 

Take  Into  coii.>ideration  natural  disasters  in  reference  to  feed  gruin.<!,  cotton,  and 
wlie.it  programs  In  1965 


C'u^tt  estimute 


$11,700,000    (liile    HI,    lo-year    aulhoriwtton,    $.5,0»J0,()im 
annually). 


Reduction  in  expendilures. 


$215,000. 
$20,000,000. 


$100,000  each  project. 

.$;15,()()0  annually. 

Xo  added  cost. 

Appropriation. 

$200,000  annually,  V.S.  share  of  expenses. 

?2,nu),0(xi. 

No  appreciable  difTerence  in  ICC  administrative  costs. 


(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 


1966 


Trust  funds... 
General  funds. 


Total. 


2, 627 
312 


2,939 


1967 


196« 


6,690 
916 


6,606 


6,  22S 
1,017 


7,24.'. 


E.  ACTUARIAL  DATA  RELATI.NCi  TO  HILL 

T.vBi.E  X.-^Stimmary  of  hi  yrar  cmti  vndtr  U.R.  OfiTo 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


1 

Conference 

Trtist 
funds 

General 
Trea.sury 

Health  care  proprains: 

Basic  hospital  insurance .     . 

Voluntary  supiilementary  medi- 
cal  

MA.\  hbcrulizatiou 

Total 

2,210 
>600 

290 

601) 
200 

2,810 

1.090 

OA.-^ni: 

7-iM'recnt  Ix-nefil  increase 

Child  school  benclit 

Broader  definition  of  child 

Child  di-sabled  at  18  to  21 

1,470 

195 

10 

Blind  disability 

S 

165 

140 

40 

2»S 

Reduced  iMMiefits  at  60 

Transilional  l)enelits  at  72 

Disability  dennltioii 

Ketireuicnt  ti.'st 

Total 

Public  a.<y>istanee  and  child  health: 

Increase  in  formula 

TU  and  mefital  exclusion 

Coverate  of  .\IA 

Maternal  and  child  health 

Miscellaneous 

Total '. 

Income  tax  clmnges 

Total,  .all  proRrams 

Conference 

2. 3-20 

150 
7.'» 
40 
01 
13 

3,-J» 
—97 

5,130 
6,' 

1,332 

162 

'  Contributions  of  participants. 


$80,000  animallv. 
$1,10VJOO 


M5.000  annually. 

190*1,  .'M.'-,,(Hio,ooo;  1!m;7,  Siii.'ino.txio:  J908.  *7r..ooo.ooo;  i<«;ii: 

$51,.5<H(,000;   plus  continuing  grants  1907  throuKh   1972, 

$100,000,fX)0;  total,  $385,500,000. 


$207,000,000  plus  fluctuations  In  cost  plas  oix-ratloii  and 

maintenance. 
196»;,  $l><,O00,(XX);  1967,  $79,0(l'l,0OO;  1968,  $20,000,000;  total, 

$117,(XI0,000. 

Depends  on  number  of  examiners,  etc 
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Public 

law 


89-113 
89-114 

89-11.') 
89-116 
h9-n7 
S9-1 18 

K9  119 
89  120 
89  121 
89-122 

89  123 
89  124 
89-125 
89  120 

89  127 


89  128 
H9  129 
89  130 
h9  131 
89  132 

89  i:« 

89  134 
89-135 


89-136 

89-137 

89- LIS 
89-139 


Bill  No. 


S.  1321 

II.R.  6622 

H.R.2984 

H.R.  1771 

II.R.  7984 

S.  24 

II.R. 8111 

S.  579 

U.K.  79.54 

H.J.  Res.  481. 

II. J.  Res  324.. 
S.J.  Res.  50... 

H.R.  4714 

S.  1742 


89  140 

89-141 
89-142 

89-143 

89-144 

89-145 


80-146 
89-147 
89-148 
89-149 
89-150 

89-151 

89-1.52 
89-1.53 
89-154 

89-1.55 
89-1,56 
89-157 

89-1,58 
89-1.59 
89-It.O 
89-161 

89-162 
89-163 
89-164 
89-lt>5 
89-lt)6 

89  167 
89-168 
89-169 

89  170 

89  171 
89  172 


U.R.  4340. 


II.R.  7997  ... 
II. J.  Res.  454. 

S.  893 

II.R.  10139... 
H.R.  9075  ... 

S.J.  Hes.  100. 

S.  20.54 

H.R.  88.56 


S.  1648 

II.R.  200- 

II. R. 208. 
S.J.  Res.  81. 


H.R.  7.595.... 

H.R.  6007 
H.J.  Res.  431. 

H.R.  5034.... 

H.R.  546     .   . 

S.  I8i» 


H.R.  2176  

H.R.WM7   

H.R.  3320 

H.R.  3044 

H.R.  3037 

H.R.7^43 

H.R.  KOOt)  ... 
II..).  Res.  9.5... 
H.R.^Hl 

H.R. 7181 

H.R.  771.5 

H.R.  7.59<> 

H.R. 89 

H.J.  Hes.  639-. 

H.R.  .5.519 

H.R.  485 

H.R.  17r.3 

H.R.  39117 

lI.R.8fa9 

H.R.39«»0 

U.K.  .5497 

H.R.  .3992 

H.R. 9,544 

II. J.  Res.  632. 

H.R.  5401 


H.R.  77.50. 
H.R.  0007. 


89  173      II.R.  4822. 


89  174 
89-175 

89-176 
S9-177 
89-178 
89-179 
M»-180 
89-181 


H.R.  6927. 
H.R.  5280. 

II.R.  6964. 
II.R.  49«i  - 
H.R.-'-'ia. 
H.R.  im4. 
11.11.4905. 
S.511 


District  of  Columbia  bond  property  attachments 

Eliminate  limitation  on  numlier  of  permanent  employees,  postal  field  service, 
convert  estimated  20,000  temi>orary  employees  to  career  status. 

Public  health  services  extension 

5-day  week  for  postmasters 

Housing  and  ljrl)an  Development  Act. 

5-year  extension,  1968-72,  saline  water  conversion  program,  increase  authorized 

by. 

Herbert  Hoover  National  Monument,  Iowa 

Relief,  State  of  New  Haiupshirc - - 

Implement  provisions  London  Convention  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

Expand  types  of  equipment  and  number  of  electric  tyi)ewrilers  for  House 

Members. 

Reappoiiitmeiil,  Rol>ert  Flemiii'j.  .Smithsonian  Board. 

Bicentennial  «'lel)ralion,  birth  of  James  Smillison 

.National  arts  and  cultural  <ievelopment --■-  :---: 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  International 

Finance  Corporation.  ,  .        ,        o,   ,,...   . 

Merchant  marine  subsidy,  construction  dilTerential  extension,  June  30,  I9b.5,  to 


IndeiX'iident  Ollices  Appropriation  .\ct 

Statue  of  Liberty,  National  .Monument,  development,  Ellis  Island 

Define  TlinKit  aiid  Haida  Indians  of  .\laska.  .^— — ..-   -, "- 

20  iK-rcent  increase  in  telephone  and  telegraph  service  of  House  Memljcrs 

Increase  military  basic  jiay .- - 

National  American  Lepioii  Ba.sebail  Week.. 

Amend  Peace  Corps  Act -..--. - - 

,\m<n<l  Atomic  Energy  Act  re  electric  power  |)rodueed  through  use  of  licensed 

nuclear  facilities  (without  this  autliorily  .\F,C  would  lie  forced  to  l)uild  i»)»er- 

lines  underground  costinti  well  over  $4,000,000). 
Public  Works  and  Economic  1  )(velopnient  .\ct 


Cost  estiiuat* 


\ 


$3,200,000  annually. 

$■280,000,000  over  3  years,  1967, 1968, 1969. 

$19,000,000. 

$8,200,000,000  (table  attached). 

$185,000,000. 

$1,650,000. 
!f2:i,-292.50. 


Increase  subsistence  allowance,  disabled  veterans  pursuing  vocational  education. 

E.xtend  time  limitations,  totallv  dij^abled  veterans  pursuing  vocational  education. 

Increases  by  $100,000,000  sum  anthoriz.ed  for  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defen.se  flighwavs  and  authorizes  apportionment  for  1967  based  on  revised 
cost  estimate  increase  of  $;H.oO(i,000,iHiO  over  the  196.5  estimate  (which  does  not 
include  liii:liwav  lieautification  of  $t^lO,n()0,000,  [)liis  co.st  of  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  andVliminaiion  of  jnnkvards).  The  law  authorizes  apiwrtionment 
for  fiscal  year  1967  b.ased  on  the  new  estimate  but  "Congress  reserves  the  right 
to  disapprove"  that  cost  estimate.  Inasmuch  as  that  may  never  hapiwn, 
attention  should  now  \tc  calle<l  to  the  increase,  under  which  the  highway  will 
proceed  under  the  1967  apportionment  this  law  authorizes. 

Transportation  dciKndents  re(iuiriiip  medical  care  who  accompany  ineinlKTS  of 
uniformed  services  overseas.  DOD  ex|)ected  this  authority  to  Ix-  used  infre- 
()iieiiily,  cannot  estimate  cost .  but  e\i>eeis  it  to  be  "relatively  small." 

Federal  crime,  a.ssassinate  or  assault  I're.siilent  or  Vice  President - . 

Extend  duration  copyright  i>rotection  iH'nding  enactment  of  copyTight  revision 

Facilil.ile  disposition  unclaimed  personal  proixTty  at  Defense  or  Treasury,  esti- 
mated to  save  $3.5,000  annually  plus  ailministraliveexiK'n.ses.  .     ,.  , 
Hetr(xede  to  Wisconsin  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  rights-of-way  ol  certain  Ingh- 

Aulborize  Federal  checks  to  1m"  <lraw  n  in  favor  of  banking  organizalion  for  credit 

of  iierson's  account  in  instances  of  more  than  1  i>erson  designating  same  bank: 

may  result  in  s;ivinps.  smaller  number  of  checks  wriiten. 

Convevanw  of  land  in  Dare  (  ounly  to  State  of  North  Carolina  ..  

Reimbursement  for  transportation  e\|HMi.ses  of  House  .Members  and  clerks 

HubU'll  Trading  Post  National  Historic  .<ile.  Ariz 

Incenlive  iiav  hazardous  duty  on  llight  decks  of  aircraft  carriers . .. 

Payment   of "iransportation  for  remains  of  deceased  deiX'iKlents,  mcmlxTs  of 

.\rmed  Forces.  ...         ,  .,  •'       i    .     . 

Authorize  survivor  memlx'r  of  Armed  Fore*  s  who  dies  w  hilc  on  active  duty  to 

l)e  paid  unused  accrued  leave. 
Mutilation  or  destruction  of  a  draft  card  a  criminal  offense 

.Name  "Lake  Meredith" -   ■..•---.-"■"■".">;"; i."';-""'"i"  V." 

.\libates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle.  Pueblo  Culture  National  Moii- 

'unent.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ._, 

Commemoration  of  historical  events  in  kunsas  with  appropriate  markers 

Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill ... ;,---, ,-.-, ;■ 

Increase  iinmlM'r  of  ollicers  on  active  duty  ni  grades  of  colonel  or  lieutenant 

colonel.  .Mr  Force.  ,        .  ,  .,        t 

TiK-ks  Island  .National  Recreation  Area  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 

Continuing  I9t>«>  ajiiiropriations  to.<epl.  30, 1965 - 

.\rmed  Forces.  dei)ondent s.  language  training -_- 

Auburn  Folsoni  south  unil,  Central  Valley  project,  Cahfonua 

Pa  vinent  of  wit  ness"  fees  in  halx-as  eori>us  cases,  etc - 

Rceor<ling  I'.S.  district  court  i>nx^«e<lings  by  electronic  equipment 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  CSI.V  appropriation  act 

Increase  in  per  diem  and  allowances  for  Federal  jurors - .  - 

Require  filing  fees  to  be  paid  in  full  l>efore  court  may  discharge  bankrupt:  esti- 
mated annual  savings  between  «150,000  and  $200,000. 

Federal  district  court  trial  manuscripts 

Authorize  disposal  ot620.0tH)  long  tons  of  rubber  from  national  stockpile 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Presidential  .\rchival  Depository,  agreement  with 
"University  of  Texas.  ,,,....  ,•        i  . 

Federal-State  cooiwration  in  enforcement  and  administration  national  trans- 
portation svstem.       _ 

.Vuthorize  funds  for  foreign  aid.  1966 

\uthorit  v  for  promotion  of  qualified  Air  Fon-e  Reserve  oflieers  to  Reserve  grades 

of  brigadier  and  major  general:  Department  of  Defense  said  no  increase  in 

budget  but  did  not  indicate  cost.  ...  ,  ,*,;.,  nnnAn« 

National  Capital  Transport  at  ion. Vet  of  1965,  const  ruction,  exclusive  of  $.52,000,000 

'  in  interest.  «431,lKK),000  of  which  !t.50,000,000  w  ill  come  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia general  fund.  ,^       , 

Create  Department  of  Housing  and  T  rban  Development 

Exemption  from  antitrust  laws,  to  assist  balanee-of-payments  position  of  I  iiited 
States. 

Rehabilitation  of  U.S.  prisoners. , 

Name  lock  and  dam  for  William  O.  lluske 

Correctional  Rehabilitation  Study  .\cl  of  1965 — 

Exchange  of  land,  Norfolk,  Va 

Real  propertv  conveyanctv  Florida  .  ...-,,     _    V.  .;,„.j„i 

Increase  authoriiatioii  for  ixrinaiicnt  annual  appropriation  for  Oorgas  Memorial 
Lalwratory  Canal  Zone  Unereasc  from  *250.tX)0  to  $500,000  annually). 


.'iiI50,000  i>er  annum. 


1  year  around  $100,000,000. 


Appropriation. 

Authorizes  *6,000,000;  limits  to  $3,000,000  during  Isl  5  years. 

$480,000  annually. 

$996,000,000,    ($1,048,029,000  annually). 


$115,000,000  for  fiscal  1966. 


lOOii,    $710,000,000:    1967,    $760,000,000;    1968,    $7t)0,000,000; 

19«)9,  s760,0O0,000;  1970,  $2(50,000,000;  total,  $3,2.50,000,000, 
1966,    $2,200,000;    1967,   $1,800,600;    19ti8,    $1,600,000;    1969, 

$l,;iOO.OOO;  1970,  $1,200,000;  total,  $8,100,000, 
$l,4iW,iK).).  ]9»>0  and  $1(),(JOO,000  1st  5  years. 
$3,<J<)0,000,(XtiJ. 


$400.0(X1  annuallv. 

$1,000,000. 
$5.326,(XH)  annually. 
$670,000  annually. 

$2 ,000.000  annually. 


$265,000. 

$805,700. 
-Appropriation. 


$55,600,000.  * 

$200,0tK)  annually. 

$425,000,000  (19*55  prices)  adjusted  to  fluctuations  la  c»n- 
structioii  ciets. 

No  additional  expense. 
-Appropriation. 
$1,400,000  annually. 


$10,000  annually. 


$3,360,000,000  (.1906). 


$100,000,000       Federal       funds.      $50,000,000       borrowing 
authority. 

V 


1966,  $500,000;  1967,  $800,000;  1968,  .$SO0.iX)O. 
$250,000  annually. 
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l*ul>lic 

1:.W 


BlU  No. 


S.  <H9 

11. R.  4465. 
H.R.  9570. 
U.K.  501-4. 


t>'.t-ls6  ,  S. iliO..-. 


S9-1S7 
!*5»-lHS 

^>♦-  I'M 
aVt  liU 

89-193 

8i>^194 
J<V»-195 
89-196 

8»-19r 
hi>-lS« 


8{H99 
Stf-.IK) 

89-201 

S9  -iJO_' 

f<9-2(VI 


S..T.  Res.  .t3   . 
H.R.  10775... 

JI.R.  727 

S.  795 

II.R.  7.'5 

S.J,  Res.  S9.. 

ir.R.  3(139.... 

H.R.  5989.... 

S.  J) 

S.J.  Res.  102. 

H.R.  S02:.... 
U.K.  8333 


TT.R.  105V,  . 
H.R.  7779... 

n.R.srei... 

n.R.  103J3.. 
S.I.  Rps.  5.. 
H.R.  6431... 
H.K.  !J4(*... 


89-2fi6  S.  1903 

m-M'  S.  7 

89-208  S.  1317 

Si>-.\)9  S.  14i* 


8(»-210 


89-211 
89-21.' 


89-213 
89-214 


89-215 

89-216 

89-217 

89-21S 
89-219 

89-220 

89-221 
89-222 

89-223 

89-224 

89-225 

W»-22r, 
89-227 

W»-L'JX 

s'j-.'.'9 
89-230 
89-231 


S.2042. 


ir.R.  lo*tl4. 
U.R.  10>74. 


II.R.  9221. 
S.  2127 


II.R.  3989.... 

H.R.5ii83.... 

n.R.  94i 

n.R.  6»1  ... 
S.906 


3.  15S.S 

n.J.  Res.  673. 

n.R.  205 

S. 1190.. 

S.664 

H.R.  5252 

.«.  1764 

S.  19h8 

U.R.  2414 

II.R.  57«H   

II.R.  8715   

n.R.  9577 


89-232      S.  1023. 


89-23:« 

tl9-2!« 


S.  1975 

S.  4 


S9-235  ,  HJ.  Res.  9S. 
89-236  ;   FIR.  25^0... 


89-237 


II.R.  4152... 


W»23S      n.R.  5*12. 
89  239  I   S.  596 

m-2V)     S.  1766.... 


Subject 


State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 

District  of  Coluinl)ia  Code,  pt.  Ill — Decedeats  Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations 
Federal  Firearms  .\ct  .\Tnendnients 

C'luiius  settleiueiU,  uuifomied  services  and  civilian  employees.  Federal  Oovern- 

nieiit  authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  settle  claims  up  to  $10,000  for  damages  to 

or  loss  of  personal  property. 
Coiitiuuing  authority  for  protection  of  former  Presidents  and  their  wives  or 

widows. 

Fattier  Marquette  Tercentenary  Commi.ssion.. 

Military  Construction  Authorization  Act _ 

.\<liiiiiiistration  of  Coast  Ciuard  itand 

Lumiai  Indian  Reservation,  W;ish.;  land  assessments  within  diking  projects.. 

Clarify  responsibility  for  niakiiiR  obstructions  in  naviiiaMe  waters 

2-ye;ir  extension  of  existing  authority  for  erection  iit  District  of  Columbia  of 

iiieinorial  to  Mury  McLeod  Betliune. 
.\rmed  Forces,  early  payday  autliorization  before  a  Saturdav,  Sunday,  or  legal 

lioliday. 

Transjiortation  empty  carpo  vans  in  vessels. 

-Vssateapue  Island  National  Seashore.  Md.-Va " "..'. 

Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  libtrict  of 

Columbia  Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforoenient. 

Law  F.nforcenient  .\ssistance  Act  of  1965 

.\rnied  Forces  c:ish  award  program — for  Coast  Guard  when  not  oiwrating  iis 

part  of  the  Navy — estimated  annual  savings  of  $186,091, 0(X)  against  exiK-iidi- 

ture  of  .$6,680,000. 

Labor-Health.  E<lucation,  and  Welfare  Pupplenieiital  .Vppropriatiou  Act 

Retirement  of  enlisted  members,  Coast  Guiird  Reserve 

6.5-pereent  increase,  retired  pay.  Lighthouse  Service  (;is  of  May  31,  19t;5,  the 

Service  had  546  retirees  with  82  still  on  active  duly). 

Military  C"onstruction  .\ppropriation  .Vet 

Name  Washington  Channel  bridge  Francis  Ca.sc  Memorial  Bridge 

I'erniit  duty-free  importation  of  certain  forms  of  nickel 

Cost-of-liviiiR  increases  in  annuities  payable  from  civil  service  retirement  and 

di.<!ability  fund,  increase  11  percent  of  all  annuities  having  commencing  date 

prior  to  Oct.  1,  1956,  and  a  6-perceiit  increase  for  all  having  commencing  dale 

after  Oct.  1,  1956. 

U.S.  participation  in  United  Nations 

Estal>lish  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  .Vrea,  W.  Va 

Authorize  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  to  prescribe  penalties  for  han- 
dling and  collection  of  dishonored  checks  an<l  inoiiey  orders. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Uunuiuilies. 


Extend  authority  of  .\loinic  Energy  Comini.ssion  toin>Ii'minf>  Iinns<  i 
tractors  under  .\tomic  Energy  .\"ct  for  public  liuliilily. 


:  .Itl'lcon- 


Adilitlonal  office  spac<-  in  districts  for  Mcmlxr-jof  House  of  R<'pres<'ntalivi":' 

Anieud  Railro;ifl  Retirement  Act  and  Railroad  Retirtnu-nt  Tax  Act  by  elim- 
inating provisions  reducing  annuities  of  s|xms«'s  of  retired  employe<-s  "by  the 
amount  of  monthly  Ix-nefits  payable  imder  O.Vf^I. 

Defen.se  Dep:>jtnunt  .^ppropriatiVm  .\ct 

Special  indenmity  insurance  for  memlx-rs  of  Armeti  Forces  serving  in  combat 
zones. 

30-day  extension  of  time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  ci\  il  actions  from  Slate 

to  Federal  courts. 
Requiring  bond  under  Labor-Management  ReiKirting  and  Disclosure  Act  to 

providi-  protection  from  loss  from  acts  of  fraud  or  dLshcmcsty. 
Amend  District  of  Columbia  laws  relating  to  divortr,  leg.al  .separation,  .and 

annulment  of  marriage. 

Power  of  arrest  extension  for  Secret  Service  agents 

Provide  measurement  of  gro.ss  and  net  tomiages  for  se;igoing  vcaSi-L-*  having  2  or 

more  decks. 
.\iithorize  funds  for  research  and  develo[>mcnt  In  high-^jieed  ground  transjKir- 

tation. 

Continuing  19ti6  appropriations  from  Sept.  30  through  Oct.  15,  1965 

.Vinend  War  Orphims'  Educational  .Vssistance  -Vci 

Authorize  land  disfiosition.  .M.aska 

DisiK)sitiou  judgment  funds,  Klamath  and  Modoc  TriUs  and  Yahooskin  Baml 

of  Snake  Indians. 
Validating  subsistence  payments  made  to  enlisted  personnel  stationed  at  Tainan 

.\ir  Force  Station  in  Taiwan  Oct.  1,  VMO.  to  June  30.  1902. 

Land  acqutsitiun,  Uinta  National  Forest,  I'tah 

Real  projM-rty  conveyance  to  State  of  .Maryland,  University  of  .Maryland  Campus 

Lund  conveyanw.  Rose  burg,  Orep 

Extension  of  duty  suspension,  silk  yarn 

Contribution  to  International  Comiiiittee  of  the  Red  Cross... 

Remove  restriction  on  value  of  projierty  which  may  U  owned  by  the  .\inerican 

Hospital  of  Paris. 
Extension  of  study  of  eflfects  of  insecticides  on  fish  and  wildlife 

Provide  facilities  for  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission 

Water  Quality  .\ct  of  1965 


Ref|uesling  President  to  extend  proclamation  ".=ee  the  United  States" 

Immigrition  and  Nationality  Act  .Vmendments 

Lofins  to  prfKluction  credit  as.sociatioiis  by  Iwleral  intermediate  credit  banks 
without  necessity  of  collateral. 

Extend  Lead-Zinc  Small  Prwlucers  Stabilization  Act 

Authorize  funds  for  combating  heart  di.sease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major 

disea,ses. 
Authorize  .Secretary  of  .Xericulture  to  make  loans  to  public  agencies  and  non- 

prolit  coritorations  for  development  of  water  systems  serving  rural  area.s. 


Cost  estimate 


1906,  $10,000,000;  1967,  J.'O.IKD.dOO;  1968,  $30,000,000. 

W27.12G  for  r(>coiisideration  of  old  claims;  amount  of  future 

claims  (.?>• 


$1,7^0,062.000. 
No  new  cost. 


Cost  "negligiljle"  and  to  l>e  absorbed  by  Defense  De- 

partment. 
No  added  Federal  cost. 
$16,250,000  for  land  ac<iuisitioii, 
$1,500,000. 

$10,000,000  1966;  o|«eii  for  1967  and  1968. 


Appropriation. 

Cost  to  increa.s«'  gradually  from  $2,400  in  1965  to  $20,400  in 
liWoand  level  oil. 


.\ppropriation. 


1st  year  cost  $l«3.-2O0,000;  the  total  eo.st  of  the  increase  until 
llie  oUlest  ret  irif  expires  will  b*.'  $1,054,000,000. 


Purchase  6.000  acres  under  act.  have  other  authority  for 
piirelia.se  of  .'>4.0«Ml  acres,  will  come  out  Of  laud  and  w.iler 
Coa,M.Tvatiou  fund,  $3,5llO,(KiO. 


.Major  jiortion  of  law:  (I)  1960,  $10,000,000: 1967,  *in,000  ft(HV 
l'.«'vs.  ■Slo.nOO.tKlO;  UttK*  and  after.  o|«en:  (2)  *7,2.")O,00o  an- 
nually, Ct)  $.i,7.T<i,(lOO  annually,  plus  authority  for  ad- 
iniuisirative  costs. 

Financial  assistaiitx-  for  .sin  nc'hening  instruction  In  hu- 
manities liiid  tin-  arts;  196ii,  .Kioo.iioo;  1967,  $500,000:  19«w, 
$500,000:  oiM^n  tlK-reafter. 

Te.icher  training  institutes:  Uir.c,,  S.TOO.OOO;  1907,  $500,00*1; 
1968.  $5O0.(mo:  iy*;<t  and  after,  oikii. 

This  is  ac<iiilingeut  liability  of  .•t.'.OO.OOO.noO  foreach  niirlear 
ilHideHt.  This  it  is  e\|>i-cled  wouhl  In-  redtui-d  l,y  |,ri- 
vate  insimuKv  coverag.'.  .Vuthority  runs  until  .\iig.  I, 
1977. 

S207,ti(X). 


Approiiri-ition. 

All  costs  traivable  to  extra  hazards  of  ."servicemen  will  !>" 
borne  by  the  (lovirmnenl:  premium  rates  are  ex|H-cteit  to 
be  $2  a  month  on  .<.10,000  and  $1  on  $5,000,  deducted  from 
pay. 


190»i.  .<:0.n00.000;  W.7,  $35,000,000;  1968,  $3.-,000,000;  tol  d, 
$90,000,000. 

1966.  $.-.704,000:  19<-,7.  $5.'<(rj.000;  1908,  $6,392,000;  1%9, 
$0,i..'9,000.  1970,  *5,6y0,000. 


$50,000  ;am!ially. 


19(>G.    $3,200,000;    1907,    $.''<,000,000;    19G8,    $5,000,000;    told, 

$i:<, '200,000. 
$.'100,000. 
Incre;i.se  in  construction  grants:  1966.  from  $100,000,000  to 

$1.50.000.000;     1967.     from     $100,000,000    to    $I.tO.000,00O. 

Grmfs  for   R.   4    1).:   IStH"..  $20,000,000;   l!l«;7.  $'20,000,000; 

I9i».     $a»,0()0.000;     1969,     $20,000,000;     (total     iucreasi-, 

$lso,ooo,ooo;. 


Increasis  by  $.j60,000.000  limit  on  amount  of  obligations 
Federal  intermediate  credit  l)anks  may  have  outstanding 
to  ai«l  producers  and  reduce  need  of  Oovernment  capital. 

1966.  $.50,000,000;  ly67,  $90,000,000;  1968,  $200,000,000;  total, 
$340.1  KKl.fXlO. 

Provides  for  grants  and  inerea.'vd  loans  for  water  facilities 
ill  rural  agricultural  areas;  expands  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
niluistration-i.isured  loan  authorized  from  $JOO.OOO,000  to 
$450,000,(1110. 
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Public 
law 


Bill  No. 


89-241 
89-242 
89-243 
89-244 
89-245 
89-246 
89-247 
89-248 

89  249 
89-2.50 
89-251 
89-252 

89  253 

89  2.')4 
89-255 

89-256 
89-257 

89-258 

89-259 

89-260 

89  261 

89-262 

89  263 

89  2tl4 

89  265 

89  266 

89-267 

89-268 
89  269 

89-270 
89-271 
89-272 

89-273 
89-274 

89-275 

89-270 

89-277 

89-278 

89-279 
89-280 
89-'2«l 
89-282 

89-283 
89-284 

89-285 


89-286 
89-287 


H.R.  7969 

S.  1620 

H.R.  475«) 

H.R.  StB.-. 

II.R.  10516.... 
H.R.  10714.. 
H.R.  10715... 
H.J.  Res.  309. 


Subject 


Cost  estimate 


H.R.  2091 

H.R. 9417 

II.R.  10748     . 
H.J.  Res.  330. 

H.R.  8283 

n.R.  728 

S.  1065 

n.J.  Res.  695. 
II.R.  3045 


S.  2232 

S.  2-273 

S.J.  Res.  69 
II.R.  6165.. 
II.R.  9336.. 


Amend  tariff  schedules  of  United  States   ...-. 

Consolidate  2  judicial  districts  in  South  Carolma 

Interest  Eaualizalion  Tax  Extension  Act ifv" 

A«ipt  donation  of  additional  land,  Firr  Island  National  Seashore,  N.Y 

Disposal  of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  national  stockpile 

Disposal  of  colenianite  from  stockpile... .--.- 

Di<«nosal  of  cliemical  erade  cliroinite  from  stockpile .-- /o"""" 

li^r'l^^numlxT  of  electric  typewriters  furnished  .Members  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  .  . 

\iiUwrize"ransfer  of  cop,K.r  from  the  national  stockpile  to  Bureau  of  tIie_Mmt 
DisVwsTof  tUm  acid-grade  fluorspar,  and  sihcon  carb.de  from 

EcSnic*V)pportunity  Amendments  of  1965,  expand  war  on  poverty -..- 


n.R.73'29.... 
n.R.  10234... 

n.R.  5ti65 

S.  1856 

n.R.  724 

S.  903 

S.  1576 

S.  1689 

n.R.  9975.... 
S.306 


n.R.  10871... 
S.J.  Res.  106. 


H.R.  1805... 

S.1516 

S. 1715 

n.R.  5571... 

II.R.  68.52... 
n.R.  7059... 
n.R.  7707... 
S.  1719 

n.R.  9042... 
II.R.  9247... 


S.2064. 


II.R.  10238. 
U.R.  7743.. 


nrn^>lpn  ind  extend  ves,sel  exchange  provisions  of  Merchant  Marine  Act. .       .     . 
S  excl^gt'  <"^at  fIIus  pro,K-rly,  Virginia;  connection  with  George  Wash- 

ington  .Memorial  Parkway.  ^  .   .,.,         i  r.„t  oo  iq«« 

Continuing  19*16  appropriations  from  Oct.  15  through  O'^^-?^'^^^^--.—  :^.;:- 
Authoritv  for  military  iH>r.sonnel  who  have  served  m  Vietnam  since  1961  to 

icceiit  decora  ions  from  the  (iovernment  of  Vietnam  or  its  a  lies. 
L^ian^rviee  of  captioned  lihns  and  educational  media  for  deaf  persons 

Exempt  from  seizure  under  judicial  process  certain  ol)jects  of  cultural  significance 

AJiuK' onUruclK  j'^^Sadison  Memorial  Bldg.  to  serve  as  3d  Library 

Re[,^arsUUUor"v'provision  s,*cifically  authorizing  appomtment  of  women  to 

A,^!f.^n':r'lKatn»\m^^;L^^^^^^  Act  regarding  claims  against  the 

SSSsS'lor^^hu;^,:^^'^!-^  ^departments  f.r 

^S  ^^r'Ki^i'^'lli^hS'XKSbers  of  armed  forces 
.ttt\!oriz'',^S^"ftaTal-  uniforms  by  memlK>rs  of  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
^.^tSe';rinlrr\oVhVc\Xd;o^Vhe  Attorney  General  of  certain  prisoners 

R?[ulng't^he^Uil;^^uminati::,i!';i;^  dismantlement  of  radio  towers^. 
Constru^nion  ofVtIerson  National  Expansion  .Memorial  at  the  site  of  old  St. 

ReHUne't!)°iiiring  or  rental  of  private  property  by  the  Forest  Service 

VnthoMze  si  Dinent  of  vehicles  owned  by  deceased  or  missing  military  personnel . 
pSe  rc'sTch  progr'mis  relati       to  controlling  air  pollution  resulting  from 
fumes  from  gasoline-  and  diesel-powered  vehicles. 

AiVthorU  "ro"r"p?omotion  of  below-the-zone  Naval  Reserve  captains  to  grade  of 

Amhorizc'GSA  Administrator  to  enter  into  contracts  not  to  exceed  3  years  for 

E^enlf  S-JS'f- a^uU^f  dU;;^' oJ-l^olumbia  police  to  employees  of  insti- 

CHrSfon  onncent'i^e  pa^  duty  to  personnel  qualified  in  sub- 

niarines  who  ar^^^^^^  to  staffs  of  submarine  operational  commanders. 

Disposal  of  abaca  from  national  stockpile......-- 

Increase  autliorization  for  Smithsonian  Institution...... 

/tnthorize  annointment  of  crier-laxv  clerks  by  district  JuaBes.— ----------------- 

A«    or^  o'^enhne^        for  Metropolitan  Police,  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department   U  S.  Park  Police,  and  White  House  Police. 

^SS^u;;fu.™s4^^i'?h^HeniisFair\9;«exiM;^ 

PromoUnrniore  efTectivc  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  junkyards  near 
Federal  highxvays,  highway  beaut ificsit ion. 

I.,abor  standards  for  certain  iiersons  employed  by  Federal  contractors  to  fur- 
nish services  to  Fcdenil  agencies. 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act - 


Extends  all  economic  programs  to  June  30,  1968,  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $1,785,000,000  for  liscal  1966. 

$1,000,000  for  land  acquisition. 


1966,    $3,000,000;    1967,    $3,000,000;    1968,    $5,000,000;    1969, 
$5,000,000;  1970  and  annually  thereafter,  $7,000,000. 


$75,010,000. 


Amount  necessary. 


Increase  $5,990,000  (from  $17,260,000  to  $-23,250,000). 


1966,  $10,470,000;  1967,  $20,845,000;  1968,  $31,185,000;  1969, 
$33,970,000. 

Appropriation. 


89-288     H.R.  7484. 


80--289 
89-290 


89-291 

89-292 
89-293 
89-294 
89- -29.^ 
89--296 

89-297 
89-'298 
b9-'299 
S9-300 
89-301 

89-3ff2 
89-303 
89-304 
89-305 
89-306 

89-307 
89-308 


H.R,  7169-.. 
U.R.  3141.... 


S.  597. 


S.32 

H.R.  7919.... 
n.J.  Res.  571. 

n.R.  7888 

S.J.  Res.  32.. 


n.R.  2853.. 

S.'230O 

lI.H.9-2-20.. 
H.R.  ,5167.- 
11. R.  10-281. 

S.  1735 

n.R.  10198. 
n.R23  ... 
n.R.  9495.. 
n.R.  4845.. 

S.516 

H.R.  4170.. 


ft9-309     n.R.  11.588... 
89-310      U.K.  11096... 


Provide  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admira  for  military  officers  serving 

Infrel^^^f^sUtung  registration  statements  under  the  Sectirities  Act 

BiriWcssions  Educational  A.ssistance  Amendments  of  1965 

Authorize  funds,  medical  library 

Construction,  water  project,  southern  Nevada.       

Establish  Roger  Williams  National  Meinorial,  RI-— - " 

Designate  week  of  Oct.  25  as  National  PiukinsonVVeek 

Aug.  15,  1945,  to  Apr.  28,  1952. 

Increase  in  copyright  fees - 

Rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control - 

Public  Works  Appropriation  .\ct .-...---  —  -- • 

.■Settlement  of  tort  claims  by  Veterans  ,\dminislration • 

Oovernment  Employees  Salary  Comparability  Act 

Marine  laboratory.  University  of  California  use  of 

Tariff,  lumlx>r,  Shipping  Act  requirement 

Conservation  and  development,  fish,  anadromous 

p;ov''i.l?}oV"ecoZnic-purJha.se:i^e;jn^^^^^ 
eauipment      Estimated  to  save  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

Extend  St.  Augustine  tjuadricentennial  Conmiission 

Foreign  Service  Amiuily  Adjustment  Act- 

.Supplemental  Appropriation  .\ct,  1966.  --  ---;-------,--,-- 

Disposal  from  stocki)ilc  of  graplule,  quart  z,  and  lump  talc 


No  increase  in  cost. 

Authorize  $350,000  annually. 

$885,000  annually  (of  which  $741,000  would  be  annual 
recurring  cost  to  District  of  Columbia). 

$125,000. 

1966.  $160,000,000;  1967,  $160,000,000;  administrative  ex- 
penses $.'i  000,000;  administration  of  safety  program, 
$500,cidb;  total,  $325,500,000. 

Sec  2  authorized  appropriation,  $2,125,000  and  sums«ieces- 
siry  •  $75,000,000,  contingent  liability;  sec.  10, 1966  through 
1970,  $1,000,000  annually  for  direct  loans.  Aufhonxed 
to  borrow  from  Treasury  if  vocational  student  loan  fund 
balance  not  sufficient  to  cover  defaults  in  pa>-ments. 
Also,  provision  for  Federal  payment  to  reduce  student 
interest  costs. 


1966,  $23,3.53,000;  1967,  $231,972,000;  19*8.  $254  832  000;  1*», 
$787,.504,000;  total,  $1, -297,661 ,000;  plus  19.0,  19.1,   19.2 

19^!'$lTiw^:  1967.  $21,000,000;  1968    $21,000,000;  1969. 

$21,000,000;  1970,  $21,000,000;  total,  $95,f)00,000. 
$81,003,000  plus  construction  cost  fluctuation. 
$700,000. 


$-22,000,000. 

$2,000,000,000. 

3  6-wrcenl  increa.se.  $488,175,000;  fringe  benefits,  $53,300,000 
annually;  total,  $641,475,000. 

Authorization  until  June  30, 1970,  $-25,000,000. 


For  the  1st  fiscal  vear  $94,900  Increase  to  high  of  $208,900 

to  1976  and  thereafter  diminishing. 
Appropriation.  .^ 
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I'lil.lic 
law 

Bill  No. 

89-311 
89-312 
89-313 
89-314 
S!>-315 
S9-316 

It.R.  IW 

H.R.  103..9 

11. R.  9022 

H.R.  11303 

U.K.  11420 

H.R.  8370 

89-317 
89^18 
89-319 
89-320 
89-321 

H.J.  Res.  397 

H.R.  9545 

H.R.  17S1.. 

H.J.  Res.  597 

H.R.  9BU 

89-322 
89-323 

H.R.  9047 

H.R.  10305 

89-324 
89-3J5 

H.R.  7812 

H.J.  Res.  Wl 

89-326 
»9-3--'7 

H.R.  177S 

H.J.  Res.  071 

89-328 
89-3J9 

H.R.  502fi 

H.R.  9567 

89-330 

S.  2092 

89-331 

11. R.  11135 

89  332 
89-333 

S.  175S 

U.K.  S3I0 

89-334 
80-335 
89-336 
89-337 

S.  2542 

H.R.  M93 

H.R.  797 

S.  2679 

89-33S 
89-3«9 

H.R.  7475 

U.K.  11539-1. 

89-340 
89-341 

H.J.  Re-s.Ts* 

H.R.  5597 

89-342 

n.R.  11267 

89-343 
89-344 

.•5.  lOM   

H.R. 9830 

89-34-. 
J*9-34« 
89-347 
89-348 

H.R.  4421 

.~;.  21H - 

^.  1320 

S.  2130     

89-349 

H.R.  227.-.. 

1 

Subject 


Increase  compensation  for  serviee-connccted  vclenns 

Hiis  taxiifion  pronfion  compaets,  t'onnecticiit 

tVmstniction  of  schools  in  are;is  affected  by  disasters 

Extension  of  retirement  annuities  (or  Kedenil  employees 

Certain  mailing  privileges  to  members  of  Armed  forces - 

Agriculture  up[)ropriat ion  net 

District  of  Columbia,  lands,  transfer  to  I'nited  States 

Pn-servution  of  eviilence  pertaining  to  tlie  assassination  of  Jolin  F.  Kennedy 

District  courts  to  Im>  held  in  Clinton,  N.C 

Memorial  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Ooddard. 

Food  and  Atriculture  -\ct  of  UHo,  other  estimates  have  lieon  reported  of  $4,500, 

00().0(H)  annually,  amounting  to  $18,000,000,000  for  4  years. 

Disposal  of  zinc  from  stockpile 

Disposiil  of  nickel  from  stockpile 

Loan  naval  vessels  to  foreign  countries 

Authorize  Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

Condemnation  of  iuisaiiitary  buildings.  District  of  Columbia 

Authorize  I'resident  to  proclaim  mouth  of  Xovemtjer  as  Water  Conservation 

Month. 

Authorize  Burt  County  Bridge  Commission  to  refund  bonds 

Higlicr  Education  .Vet.  estimates  of  $4,700,000,000  ai>parently  include  continuing 

authorizations  not  included  in  these  sptcilic  ligiu-es  show  in  the  law. 

Permit  agricultural  marketing  orders  applicable  to  celery,  sweet  corn,  liines,  or 

avoc-ados  to  provide  for  paid  a^lvcrtisine. 
Sugar  Act  Anieudments.  sul>sidiesrun  $90,000,000  a  year  and  will  continue  at  tliat 

level  6  years:  excise  tax  collected  bring.*;  into  the  Treasury  general  fund  alM>ut 

$95,000,000  annually:  in  addition  there  is  a  tariff. 

Representat  ion  by  attorneys  liefore  Federal  agencies , 

Vwutional  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments;  19t>9  and  thereafter  sueli  sums  as 

Congress  may  authorize. 

Incrca.se  small  business  revolving  fund   

Flae  to  Ik'  down  24  hours  each  day  in  Lexington,  Mass — 

Establish  \Vhiskcyiown-.Sh:u-ta-Trinity  National  Recreation  Area,  Calif 

Amend  Watershed  I'rotcclion  and  Flofxl  Prevention  Act,  increase  watershed 

authority,  build  dams  ranging  up  to  12,.'i00  acre-fcot  instead  of  5,000  acre-fcft. 

Name  lock  and  dam  No.  tl  on  Arkansas  River  for  l>.D.  Terry 

.\ssislano'  to  FUiri<la,  Louisiana,  Misslssii>pi  for  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 

bv  ri'cent  luirric-ane. 

Jan'.  10, 19ti»'i,  mtvting  date  for  89th  Cong.,  2d  soss 

Kclii'vo  physici;ms  of  liability  for  negligence  in  treatment  at  swne  of  accidents 

in  District  of  Columbia. 
Riuiove  certain  limitations  relating  to  electrical  e'luipment  and  mechanical 

oITkt  ef|Uipment,  House  of  RepreselUalives. 

Oovernment  prop«Tty  and  .«ervices  procurement 

Amend  Federal  Properly  and  AduunLslralive  Servici'S  Act,  authorize  n-imburse- 

ments  to  State  or  political  su»)division  for  sidewalk  repair. 

Land  transfer,  Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Validating  certain  shii)  mortgage  I'onds  on  American-flag  vessels 

Clarify  criminal  laws  of  District  of  Columbia 

Eliniiiiite  certain  reports  and  other  publications  pn-parcd  by  executive  de- 
partments and  ag<ncics. 
Entitle  certain  warorphiins  (of  veterans)  beneflts 


Cost  estimate 


$17»,000,000. 


Apfiropriatiim. 


Latest  estimate  of  .Vsrieulture  Department  is  $1,000,000,000 
a  year  for  4  years,  $10,000,000,009. 


1966,  $S45..V)0.000:  1967.  $7Si6,2hO,000:  1968,  $9,'3,020,000- 
tfrtal.  $j..v<4.»k'>(i.ooo.  For  1909  and  succeeding  years  such 
sums  iis  authorize"!. 


1966,    $3*5,000.000;    1%7,    $101,000,000;    1908,    $526,000,n00; 

total.  $1.372.(M».OilO. 
$120,000,000  iucu-ase  in  revolving  fund. 


$44,300,000. 


$50,000  annually. 


$400,000. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
the  following  summaiy  of  public  works 
legislation  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

GENERAL  ST.^TEMENT 

First.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  the  first  year  that  I 
have  been  chairman.  I  particularly 
want  to  say  that  the  members  of  the 
minority,  as  well  as  those  of  the  major- 
ity, have  been  helpful  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  has  been  of  great  value 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  committee  had  488  bills  referred  to 
it  during  the  first  session.  These  dealt 
with  such  subjects  as  authorization  for 
additional  appropriations  for  prosecu- 
tion of  projects  in  certain  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  other  purposes;  naviga- 
tion improvements,  flood  control,  and 
beach  erosion;  extension  of  authority  to 


construct  facilities  for  the  enforcement 
of  customs  and  immigration  laws  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  amended 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to 
increase  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
Interstate  System  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
and  authorized  the  apportionment  of 
such  amount,  as  well  as  studies  of  fu- 
ture highway  needs  and  highway  safety 
programs;  the  cooperative  development 
of  the  physical  resources  of  360  counties 
in  the  11  State  Appalachian  Mountain 
region  of  our  Nation — Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  and  to  require  establish- 
ment of  water  quality  criteria — Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965;  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  and  technical  assistance 
for  citizens  of  depressed  areas  in  the 
Nation  to  carry  out  effective  programs 
for  economic  betterment  of  citizens — 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965;  civil  works  authoriza- 
tions for  150  flood  control,  navigation, 
water  consei-vation  and  other  water  re- 
sources projects,  having  an  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  $1,985,785,000 — omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill 
for  1965;  highway  beautification  legis- 
lation, which  provides  for  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  the  forces  of  ugltne-ss  which 
threaten  to  deprive  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  from  knowing 


and  appreciating  the  finery  of  nature 
with  which  we  have  been  abundantly 
endowed — Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965. 

The  committee  adopted  50  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  beach  erosion  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  individual  Members  of 
Congress,  which  require  only  committee 
action.  The  civil  works  resolutions  au- 
thorized review  survey  studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Department  of  the 
Army,  that  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
submission  of  project  reports  to  Congress 
if  the  projects  are  found  feasible  and  are 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. The  committee  adopted  37 
watershed  resolutions,  approved  pursu- 
ant to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act — Public  Law  566, 
83d  Congress,  as  amended — which  re- 
quires major  watershed  projects  having 
not  more  than  12,500  acre-feet  of  flood 
control  capacity  to  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  committee  approved  81  public 
building  projects  under  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959.  These  included  Federal 
office  buildings,  courthouses,  post  oflBces, 
customhouses,  immigration  quarters,  and 
warehouses  throughout  the  Nation.  Five 
lease  construction  projects  proposed  un- 
der the  Independent  OfiBces  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1965  were  also  approved  by 
the  committee.  While  most  of  these 
were  for  new  construction,  some  of  them 
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represent  repau-  and  remodeling  of  exist- 
ing structures. 

In  addition,  subcommittees  made  spe- 
cial inspection  trips  to  areas  affected  by 
floods  in  California,  Oregon,  and  adja- 
cent States  in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  area,  follow- 
ing the  devastation  which  occurred  from 
unprecedented  floods  in  that  area. 

Subcommittees  were  also  appointed  to 
inspect  the  floods  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
the  disastrous  floods  in  the  South  Platte 
River  Basin  in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  and 
the  tremendous  devastation  which  oc- 
curred from  Hurricane  Betsy  in  Louisi- 
ana. Florida,  and  Mississippi.  As  a  result 
of  such  inspection  trips,  the  committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  legislation  to 
provide  sissistance  to  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon.  Washington.  Nevada,  and 
Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  floods  and  high  waters  dur- 
ing December  1964,  and  January  and 
February  1965,  after  which  a  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  House,  was  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President— Public  Law  89-41.  Also,  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  aid  to  Florida,  Loui- 
siana, and  Mississippi  to  repair  public 
facilities  damaged  by  Hurricane  Betsy  in 
October  1965.  A  bill  which  authorized 
$70  million  in  Federal  aid  to  the  three 
States  named  above,  as  well  as  Federal 
loan  adjustment  assistance  and  a  study 
of  alternative  Federal  relief  programs, 
was  reported  out  and  approved  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  President- 
Public  Law  89-339. 

The  committee  also  acted  on  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  consti-uc- 
tion  of  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  named  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building  and  to  contain  a  Madison  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  was  acted  on  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President^Public 
Law  89-260. 

The  committee  has  held  hearings  and 
executive  sessions  almost  continuously 
since  the  beginning  of  the  session,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inspection  trips  of  special 
subcommittees,  and  every  member  has 
contributed  in  great  part  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  past  year. 

SPECL'\L     SXJBCOMMITTEE     ON     THE     FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY    PROGRAM 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  conducted 
public  hearings  on  March  30,  31,  April 
1,  2,  6.  7.  8,  May  24.  25.  and  June  1  and  2. 
1965,  on  highway  construction  practices 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  related 
matters.  The  hearings  followed  many 
months  of  intensive  investigation  by  the 
subcommittee  staff.  Printed  transcripts 
of  the  testimony  are  available  under  the 
designation  of  "Committee  Document  No. 
89-10." 

Although  construction  practices  in 
Louisiana  was  the  main  topic  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  scope  was  broadened  to  include 
such  related  aspects  as  the  record  sam- 
pling program,  unrealistic  construction 
specifications  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal -aid  secondary  road  program 
has  been  administered. 

At  the  healings,  witnesses  disclosed 
how  unrealistic  construction  siiecifica- 


tions  coupled  with  Inadequate  external 
and  internal  controls  helped  bring  about 
irregularities  including  substandard  con- 
struction, counterfeited  samples  of 
material,  fraudulent  haul  tickets, 
"faked"  test  reports  and  other  abuses. 
These  revelations  followed  the  subcom- 
mittee's previous  disclosures  of  inade- 
quacy of  construction  controls  in  Okla- 
homa, House  Report  No.  364,  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  New  Mexico,  House 
Report  No.  1819,  87th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion; and  Arizona,  House  Report  No. 
1494,  88th  Congress.  2d  session.  Al- 
though the  conditions  found  in  Louisi- 
ana followed  the  same  general  pattern  of 
operational  deficiencies  which  had  been 
revealed  in  the  other  three  States,  certain 
inadequacies  of  internal  controls  had 
been  corrected  by  the  State  by  the  time 
the  subcommittee  held  the  hearing. 

Despite  the  picture  of  woefully  inade- 
quate controls  over  construction  painted 
by  the  Louisiana  witnesses,  an  encourag- 
ing note  was  offered  in  testimony  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Highway  Departments.  It  was  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  the  subcommittee  to 
learn  of  the  general  upgrading  of  tech- 
niques and  internal  controls  over  con- 
struction practices  that  followed  its 
hearings  on  practices  in  those  States. 

Testimony  by  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
officials,  as  well  as  that  by  State  highway 
officials,  indicated  that  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  Louisiana  investigation 
will  result  in  positive  improvements  In 
both  State  and  Bureau  controls,  even  as 
previous  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee helped  bring  about  such  upgraded 
techniques  as  the  record  sampling  pro- 
gram and  the  Bureau's  intensified  system 
of  inspections  in  depth. 

The  subcommittee's  ninth  interim  re- 
port, based  on  the  Louisiana  hearings,  is 
currently  being  prepared. 

In  addition  to  the  public  hearing  on 
Louisiana,  the  subcommittee  took  testi- 
mony in  executive  session  on  July  12,  13, 
and  14.  1965,  on  Federal-State  highway 
management  pi'actices  and  procedures. 
Staff  inquiry  into  this  area  is  continuing. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  audit  func- 
tion is  currently  under  review,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  application  of 
audit  procedures  to  Federal-aid  projects 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

The  staff  is  also  continuing  to  review 
and  study  other  matters,  with  emphasis 
on  the  particular  areas  described  below. 
in  expectation  that  public  hearings  may 
subsequently  be  held. 

The  impact  of  toll  roads  upon  the  in- 
terstate program  is  one  of  the  matters 
currently  under  study  by  the  staff.  The 
incoiporation  of  toll  roads,  bridges,  and 
tunnels  into  the  Interstate  System,  and 
the  location  of  toll  facilities  l>etween  free 
sections  of  Federal -aid  higliways  are 
among  the  problems  under  consideration. 
Policies,  practices,  and  procedures  in 
a  number  of  States  with  reference  to 
right-of-way  acquisition  is  the  subject 
of  another  staff  study  which  is  continu- 
ing. This  involves  the  question  of  the 
effectiveness  of  controls  over  State  prac- 
tices and  procedures  in  the  general  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way purposes.  A  companion  study  in 
the  right-of-way  field  involves  the  ad- 


visability of  broadening  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
relative  to  the  advance  acquisition  of 
right-of-way. 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  listing  of 
the  specific  major  bills  and  items  which 
the  committee  has  considered  or  ap- 
proved : 

BASIN    AtTTHORIZATION    FOR     1966    AND     1967 

PUBLIC  LAW  89-42 

The  bill  authorizing  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  prosecution  of  compre- 
hensive plans  for  certain  river  basins, 
now  Public  Law  89-42.  provided  funds 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for 
11  river  basins,  totaling  $908  million,  as 
follows:  Alabama -Coosa.  $38  million; 
Arkansas  River,  $290  million;  Brazos 
River,  $14  million;  Central  and  South- 
ern Florida,  $30  million;  Columbia  River. 
$223  million;  Lower  Mississippi,  $53  mil- 
lion; Missouri  River,  $116  million;  Ohio 
River.  $89  million;  Ouachita  River.  $11 
million;  Upper  Mississippi  River,  $27  mil- 
lion, and  West  Branch  Susquehanna 
River,  $17  million.  This  act  also  au- 
thorizes the  completion  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway,  New 
York,  project,  approved  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  August  30, 1935,  as  amend- 
ed, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5  million. 
It  also  authorizes  the  completion  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  in  the  Los  Angeles  River 
Basin,  approved  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  August  18.  1941,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$31  million. 

FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT     OF     1956,     AMEND- 
MENT  PUBLIC  LAW  89-139 

This  amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  provides  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  funds  authorized  for 
the  Interstate  System  for  fiscal  year  1967 
from  $2.9  billion  to  $3  billion,  and  au- 
thorizes the  apportionment  of  these 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1967,  using  the  ap- 
portionment factors  contained  in  the 
1965  Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate — 
House  Document  No.  42,  89th  Congress — 
but  resei-ves  the  right  of  Congress  to  dis- 
approve the  cost  estimate  for  completion 
of  such  national  system  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

This  act  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  certain  future  highway  needs. 
It  also  creates  a  new  section  135  of  title 
23  of  the  Unitfei  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  highway  sajety  programs  witliin  the 
several  States. 

APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL     DEVELOPMENT     ACT     OP 
1965 — PUBLIC  LAW   89-4 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  provides  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the  11- 
State  Appalachian  Mountain  region  of 
our  Nation. 

It  was  found  that  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion of  the  United  States,  while  abun- 
dant in  natural  resources  and  rich  in  po- 
tential, lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  peo- 
ple have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity.  The  region's  uneven 
past  development,  with  its  historical  re- 
liance on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a 
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marginal  agriculture,  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital 
prerequisite  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining 
gi-owth.  The  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  the  region  un- 
derstand their  problems  and  have  been 
working  and  will  continue  to  work  pur- 
posefully toward  their  solution.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  documenting  these 
findings  and  concluded  that  regionwide 
development  is  feasible,  desirable,  and 
urgently  needed. 


October  22,  1965 


The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  assist  the 
region  in  meeting  its  special  problems, 
to  promote  its  economic  development, 
and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint 
Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  provid- 
ing the  basic  facilities  essential  to  its 
growth  and  attacking  its  common  prob- 
lems and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a 
coordinated  and  concerted  regional 
basis.  The  public  investments  made  in 
the  region  under  this  act  shall  be  con- 
centrated in  areas  where  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant potential  for  future  growth,  and 
where  the  expected  return  on  public  dol- 
lars invested  will  be  the  gieatest.    The 


States  will  be  responsible  for  recom- 
mending local  and  State  projects  within 
their  borders  which  will  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  act. 

As  the  region  obtains  the  needed  phys- 
ical and  transportation  facilities  and  de- 
velops its  human  resources,  the  Congress 
expects  that  the  region  will  generate  a 
diversified  industry  and  that  the  region 
will  then  be  able  to  support  itself, 
through  the  workings  of  a  strengthened! 
free  enterprise  economy. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section  high- 
light analysis  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965: 


Hitjhlights  of  Appalachian  Regional  Dcvelopiinnt  Act  of  l.'iHo 


Section 


Description 


101 
201 

2oe(b) 

202(c) 
203 
204 
205 

206 

211 
212 

214 

302 1 a) 
302(b) 


'oinniission  ts 
To  take  action 


Creates  an  .\ppalacliian  Regional  Commission  to  i.lan  the  exixnciiture  of  the  fun.ls  authoriieO  bv  tlie  bill  Tlio  ( 
compo.-^>d  of  repres.-ntatives  of  the  11  States  ;ui<l  1  Vederal  mcmlH>r  who  s,)eaks  fw  t  eSo  tV  IrU  ov  r  in.n  T 
a  niajority  of  tlie  States  an<l  the  Ke<l,-ral  memWr  must  vote  in  the  ainrmalive  <.om  rm.unt.    T 

J^nvlj^c  fZ  I  !'"  '■on-''/"^''""  "',-•*'*  ""■'''"  "'  '"•'>"'  ■'"'•"^'l  """'••*  «"'«  l.OOO  >'"l''s  of  access  roads.     ( Depart  ineiit  of  Conimerre  )  i 
w£ J    '  '  ^o"*'"«^'">n  of  co„,prehensive  health  -enters  to  serve  multicounty  ureas.     cOepartn.i^.tV.f  11.1,111,!  Edratiin,  and 

^EdL1^tSn"\ndNNVlf  ."reT'""''""' '°  adn,lnister  and  opt-ratc  the  hospitals  constructed  under  sh-.  202(b).    (Depart.nent  of  Ilcnltl., 
yi^r,^'^Ul^^tX^^i:^\^'l^rXS^  Tl,esogran.sn.ayfi„ance80percent 

v?.'V^\?  !i     '^^''^^'"^''.O"  of  vocational  education  facilities  construction.     (Department  of  Health  Kducalioi,  -md  Welfare  ^ 
and  Welf^er  "  "'^'  "'"""'"'  '"'*'"*"'  ""''*''  "'^  ""''''''  ''°""''""  <^""'^"'  '^^"      (Dep^.nK^U  ofKt'V^Education. 

^mlm  ;r1,^ram^"' The4'  er,n^Ire',o 'I'M^t.rd'',!?^;*'  ^'^',""•"■"1'^/  ">  "•»|l''*"P  '^^'^'"'^  federal  grant-in-aid  cons.rnc.ion  and  equip- 
ScS  80  m«,n  of  t^^^^^^  e^.  oVnfp  ,?r' !?;"'%""'  •'"["''■r  '***«'"  1  '•' ';»""»1  >><l"al  contribution  to  such  a  Federal 

uy.;:fi^,,^rTon^^';;^slr^^lirhlSa^^^^^^^^^^ 

^c!i^;i:^l?:^il,^^::^=""^•,::^:;^!l;:^A'c•r;^^:;f,;^^■'^  adn,i..is,rative  costs  of  stale  o?loc;{Sl<;p^;;rSnizations  for  ,1.  ist  3  years 
%7r\me,u  oVcomu'e^^^j''  ""^  ^«''"<">-^'^="*""  l"-"Jtt''s.  leading  to  Ix-tler  econo.nic  developnu„t  of  the  Appalachian  region.    (De- 


.^ulhori  ration 
(millions) 


Duration  of 
authorizaiioii 


$2.4     27  months. 


Total. 


840.0 
41.0 

28.0 

17.0 

6.0 

36.6 

6.0 

16.0 
6.0 

90.0 


5.5 


1,092.4 


6  years. 
6  years. 

27  months. 

27  mouths. 

27  months. 

27  months. 

27  months. 

27  n,oi,th.s. 
27  months. 

27  months. 


'inonlhs 


'  Follouing  the  de.Hriplion  of  each  section  of  the  bill  is  the  name  of  the  agency  which  will  alloc-ate  the  funds  under  each  progra.n. 


WATER   QUALITY    ACT   OF    1965 PUBLIC   LAW 

89-234 

This  act  amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works, 
to  require  establishment  of  water  quality 
criteria,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  value  of  our  water  re- 
sources and  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abate- 
ment of  water  F>ollution. 

In  this  legislation,  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
waterways  of  the  Nation  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  benefits  resulting  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare  by  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  pollution,  it  is 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  recognize, 
preserve,  and  protect  the  primary  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights  of  the  States  in 
preventing  and  controlling  water  pollu- 
tion, to  support  and  aid  technical  re- 
search relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution,  and  to  pro- 
vide Federal  technical  services  and 
financial  aid  to  State  and  interstate 
agencies  and  to  municipalities  in  con- 
nection with  the  prevention  and  control 
of  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  administer  this  act 
through   the   Federal   Water   PoUution 


Control  Administration  created  by  this 
act,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  designated  by  him,  shall 
supervise  and  direct,  first,  the  head  of 
such  Administration  in  administering 
this  act;  and  second,  the  administration 
of  all  other  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lated to  water  pollution,  and  such  other 
additional  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

The  Secretary  shall,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  water 
pollution  control  agencies  and  interstate 
agencies,  and  with  the  municipalities  and 
industries  involved,  prepare  or  develop 
comprehensive  programs  for  eliminating 
or  reducing  the  pollution  of  interstate 
v/aters  and  tributaries  thereof  and  im- 
proving the  sanitary  condition  of  surface 
and  underground  waters.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  such  comprehensive  programs 
due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the  improve- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  conserve 
such  waters  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  and 
wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  other  legitimate 
uses.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  joint  investigations  with  any  such 
agencies  of  the  condition  of  any  waters 
in  any  State  or  States,  and  of  the  dis- 
charges of  any  sewage,  industrial  wastes. 


or  substance  which  may  adversely  affect 
such  waters. 

The  Secretary  shall  encoui*age  cooper- 
ative activities  by  the  States  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  water  pollution; 
enco^rage  the  enactment  of  improved 
and.  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform  State 
laws  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
ti'ol  of  water  pollution;  and  encourage 
compacts  between  States  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and 
render  assistance  to  other  appropriate 
public — whether  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, or  local — authorities,  agencies,  and 
institutions,  private  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  in  the  conduct 
of.  and  promote  the  coordination  of.  re- 
search, investigations.  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  studies  relating  to 
the  causes,  control,  and  prevention  of 
water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  in- 
tei-municipal  or  interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development 
of  any  project  which  will  demonstrate 
a  new  or  improved  method  of  controlling 
the  discharge  into  any  waters  of  un- 
treated or  inadequately  treated  sewage 
or  other  waste  from  sewers  which  carry 
storm  water  or  both  storm  water  and 
sewage  or  other  wastes,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reports,  plans,  and  specifications 
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in  connection  therewith.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  research  and  demonstrations  relating 
to  new  or  improved  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  discharge  into  any  waters  of 
untreated  or  inadequately  treated  sew- 
age or  other  waste  from  sewers  which 
cany  storm  water  or  both  storm  water 
and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  by  contract 
with  public  or  private  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions and  with  individuals  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  except  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
under  authority  of  this  sentence  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

The  act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957, 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961.  $3  million,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $5  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  States  and  to  interstate 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  measures  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State,  mumcipality.  or  in- 
termunicipal  or  interstate  agency  for  the 
construction  of  necessary  treatment 
works  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  un- 
treated or  inadequately  treated  sewage 
or  other  waste  into  any  waters  and  for 
the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and  speci- 
ficatioixs  in  connection  therewith. 

There  is  established  by  this  act  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
visory Board,  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man, and  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  none  of  whom  shall  be 
Federal  officers  or  employees.  The  ap- 
pointed members,  having  due  regard  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  shall  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of  various 
State.  Interstate,  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  of  public  or  private  interests 
contributing  to,  affected  by.  or  concerned 
with  water  pollution,  and  of  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
groups  demonstrating  an  active  interest 
in  the  field  of  water  pollution  prevention 
and  control,  as  well  as  other  Individuals 
who  are  expert  in  this  field. 

The  pollution  of  interstate  or  navigable 
waters  in  or  adjacent  to  any  State  or 
States— whether  the  matter  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution  is  dis- 
charged  directly   into   such   waters   or 


reaches  such  waters  after  discharge  into 
a  tributary  of  such  waters — which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  shall  be  subject  to  abatement  as 
provided  in  this  act. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  declaration 
of  this  act.  State  and  interstate  action 
to  abate  pollution  of  Interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters  shall  be  encouraged  and 
shall  not,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  or  pursuant  to  court  order  under  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  be  displaced  by  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action. 

PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 — PUBLIC  LAW  89-136 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide new  industry  and  permanent  jobs  in 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed.    Its 
main  emphasis  is  on  long-range  econom- 
ic development  and  programing  for  areas 
or  communities  that  are  burdened  with 
persistent  unemployment  and  low  family 
incomes.    The  new  act  is  based  upon  a 
combination  of  proven  ingredients— the 
area  redevelopment  and  accelerated  pub- 
lic  works   programs — and   incorporates 
the  regional  planning  concepts  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
The  act  recognizes  that  economic  de- 
velopment of  distressed  areas,  districts, 
and  regions  is  an  enormously  complex 
process,  requiring  the  full  cooperation  of 
both  public  officials  and  private  enter- 
prise.      It     also     requires     partnership 
among  officials  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment—local, county.  State,  and  Federal. 
The  new  act  has  a  single  primaiT  ob- 
jective: to  create  a  climate  conducive  to 
the  development  of  private  enteiprise  in 
America's  economically  distressed  com- 
munities.   It  does  this  by  insisting  upon 
local  initiative  to  design  and  implement 
community   redevelopment   in   partner- 
ship with  Government,  in  order  to  har- 
ness the  economic  potential  of  areas  that 
have  too  long  been  outside  the  main- 
stream of  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  pro- 
vides some  of  the  tools  necessary  to  alle- 
viate the  conditions  of  our  depressed 
areas.  These  tools  include  needed  pub- 
lic works,  industrial  and  commercial 
loans,  and  a  wide  variety  of  technical 
assistance  to  remove  obstacles  to  sound 
and  sustained  economic  progress. 

The  act  does  not  automatically  pi-ovide 
funds  for  the  program.  Projects  may 
not  be  approved  until  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

KEY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT 

First,  public  works:  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  new  program— $500  million 


annually  for  4  years — will  be  used  for 
public  works  and  development  facility 
grants.  Loans  of  up  to  100  percent  are 
also  authorized  for  these  projects  in 
areas  where  funds  are  not  otherwise 
available.  Public  works  provide  such  fa- 
cilities as  water  and  sewage  systems, 
access  roads,  and  the  like,  to  encourage 
industrial  development  that  will  result  in 
long-term  employment.  These  develop- 
ment facilities  will  be  constructed  by 
providing  direct  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  eligible  projects  and 
supplementary  grants  which  can  bring 
the  Federal  share  as  high  as  80  percent  in 
the  neediest  areas. 

Second,  business  loans:  To  encourage 
private  investment,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  provides  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  to  businesses  expanding 
or  establishing  plants  in  designated  re- 
development areas.  Loans  of  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  total  project  cost— includ- 
ing land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
equipment— may  be  made  for  up  to  25 
years  at  a  rate  of  interest  based  on  Fed- 
eral borrowing  costs.  These  loans  will 
be  made  for  projects  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  financing  solely  through 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions. 
Federal  guarantees  for  working  capital 
loans  made  by  private  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  these  projects  are  also 
available. 

Third,  technical  assistance:  To  help 
distressed  areas  understand  the  scope  of 
their  problems  as  well  as  their  economic 
potential,  the  Economic  Development 
Act  provides  an  extensive  program  of 
technical  assistance.  This  assistance 
may  be  in  the  foi-m  of  studies  to  identify 
area  needs  or  to  find  solutions  to  indus- 
trial and  economic  development  prob- 
lems. It  also  takes  the  form  of  grants- 
in-aid  of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning and  administering  local  economic 
development  programs.  It  may  also  in- 
clude management  and  operational  as- 
sistance to  private  firms. 

Fourth,  research  and  information: 
Funds  are  provided  under  the  act  to  de- 
velop a  continuing  program  of  study, 
training,  and  research  into  the  causes 
of  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  chronic  depression,  and  to  devise 
programs  and  projects  to  help  raise  in- 
come levels.  The  act  also  authorizes  the 
providing  of  infonnation  to  areas  when- 
ever such  information  would  be  useful  in 
alleviating  or  preventing  conditions  of 
excessive  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section  high- 
light analysis  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965: 


ni(jhli<jhts  of  the  Puldic  Works  and  Econoviic  Development  Act  of  1965 
TITLE  I-GR.\NTP  FOR  PUBLIC  WOUKS  AND  DF.VELOPMEXT  FACILITIES 


Section 


lot 

102 
103 

lOl 

\w> 

100 


Description 


Fediral  maximum  of  80  percent)  for  public  works  and  development 
HisK.irrorifantriindVrVltrcilfth^'s'cir^tary 

i""umftXnon%h?Mio,VnVofVoVaYmiVborT^^^^^  "": 

ion  of  a-Jsisinncc  for  projects  which  have  beeji  approved  under  the  Appalac  nan  Regional  Development  Act ---- 


Provides  direct  grants  (up  to  50  percent)  and  supple  men  tary  grants  (up  to  a 

facilities -.- 

Authori7.es  the  designation  of  areas  as 

ploymont  for  the  prccedinK  calendar  year 
KstablJshes  a  15-perocnt  ■■-■-•'—  —  •' 
Prohibits  the  dupUcat ' 


I'quires 

applicable  slandtirds. 


Annual 

authoriiation 

(millions) 


$600 
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Highlights  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1065~ConiimnHl 

TITLE  II— OTUER  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


SiHtion 


an 

302(1.) 

20l(.O 

203 


Uos<'rlplion 


Authorizes  Io:uis  (up  to  100  tH-n-ciit)  to  assist  in  nmuiiinp  public  works  or  drvrlopment  f;uilillr« 

pi.\']rri-7.i"'",'^K'\iV  '"  "^  'VT«''  '"'  "T  »V'^"'"'-"*  •"■  d«'velopnu.nt  of  l.rn.l  mui  fiK-ilitii-s  for  iBifuVtriaf  ort^rnrnm-iaYiKsim. 

.^^<  fortlwiilli^a  Kv^^  of  priviue  workinc  cipitai  loans  iiuuie  iii  connection  wiiii  direct  loim  projAr.T.. ".■."::.■::"::::::::::::::: 


Annual 

milliori7:iiiiiii 

(iiiillluns) 


>I70 


TITLE  III-TErHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.  UESEAKCH,  ANO  INKOHMATION 


301(a) 
3t>Ub) 
30UC) 
30Uil) 

30Uo) 

302 


for  assist  anw 

1  orKitniz;itions. 


Provi.Ios  lj)r  tichnit-al  assistance  stii.lics  in  .lesipnatc.l  areas  or  oilier  areivs  that  liave  a  substantial  n.-e.l 
I  rovi.  es  prants  uip  to  7a  ix-rivnt)  to  <lefray  t  lie  i>laniiinp  and  adiiiinislrative  exiH-ns.<s  of  iiualilied  orca 
I'rovules  foracont»nnncproprainofstudvandres«iirch 

'"iJ^IlS^oJ.^aW./.^.inSmom"^''"''"^ 

I^ovides  an  appropriation  aiithorization  of  ^i-i.tioo.OOO  annually  until  June 'i)Vi9^^^^ 


I'cononuc 


25 


TITLE  IV-AREA  AND  niSTRICT  ELIOIIULITY 


401 


402 
403 


Authorizes  the  continued 
1*55.    Insures  that 


Establishes  standard; 

desipnation  ' 

every  State 
Provides  for  an 

^^T,Vi^^  'p,l''*^  desipi.atioii  of  imilticouT.ty  ect  nVrnYc'deVeroV.nJe.VtdistVii't.VJontiiiniriR  2  or  more  riHlevelopniciYt" wisaiuY at  letisY  YdeVe'tonnieY.t 
^i  .^  ■.riiT/PJ^f.  "'  "  V^^--^-'"  »^"'ts«>>*  on  prants  to  re«leveIopnient  an>as  within  desipnat.M  districts  an,  for  loan  mul  pra  t  Saneo  to  wS 
for  district  projects.    ITovidcs  an  appropriation  authorization  of  $50,000,000  annually  after  June  30,  ia»^i.  uiit il  June  30  1970     '^^"'"'"*"  ^^ «»»"" 


tmidards  for  tlie  desipnation  of  redevelopment  are:v!  on  the  basis  of  unemployment  and  low  family  income.    Authc 
-or  a  p,T.od  of  approximately  1  year  of  areas  which  were  eligible  under  the  Area  Re<levelopuient  Act  as  of  .Mai  1 

•  will  have  at  least  1  retlevelopment  area .••«.•, 

in  annual  review  of  area  elipibility V.V. /.""!"!!!!!!  !!"II"""" 


TITLE  V-  REC.IONAL  ACTION  PLANNING  CO.M.MISSIO.V 


fiOl 
502 
fi03 
S04 

505 

606 
607 
508 
509 


Provides  for  the  desipnation  of  appropruf e  economic  development  regions 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  regional  coinmi<:sions '  

Sets  forth  the  functions  of  the  regional  commissions '.".".        

Establishes  program  development  criteria  for  the  puidance  of  Vhe  a'pioiYiYconiinii^ioiYs" "  

Provides  Federal  technical  an.l  planning  iis.sistance  (100  perciMit  for  first  2  years,  50  iHTCt'iit  thereaYlef)  to  Iho  regionaYTOmiiii-«"ions  in 
nient  of  regional  programs.    Authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  SlS.OOO.tWO  for  such  purposi^s  until  June  S)?  1970  **'"""*"«'"' '" 

Establishes  the  aUnnnistralive  i)ower«  of  the  commi.-;sion «",.»#« 

.Authorizes  the  commissions  to  obtain  in  forma  t  ion  necessiiry  to  carrv  mi  1 1  lieir  responsibilities " 

Prohibits  conflicts  of  interest  in  coiuiection  with  commi.ssion  activities  "'" 

Provides  for  comprehensive  ;uid  detailed  ;uinual  reiKirts  with  respect  tothc  wminiWioiY-s  activYties  mid  reconiiiien"datYon".rfor"|.r^ram 


TITLE  VI— APMINISTRATION 


the  devclo|>- 


601 

602 
603 


*^^\^J  Ad?iUuis\rIt[i' '^'^"''"'^^^^^^^^  "^^  * '"'  '"^  ^"^'^'"'V  of  Commerce  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  addition 

Provides  for  the  becret:iry  to  consult  with  other  persons  and  iigencies  which  can  assist  in  meeting  the  pro\.lenis  of  iireS  regUm'u  Sip^^^^^^ 


iiient 


TITLE  VH-TECIINICAL  AND  AD.MINISTRA  FIVE  I'KOVISION.S 


701 
702 
703 
704 
705 
706 
707 
708 
709 
710 
711 
712 
713 

714 

715 

716 


fc*ts  forth  tlie  powers  of  tli«>  S«'cretiU-y  nert>.<:.«ary  to  tlw  adiiiinistrrttion  of  a  loan  program 

Prohibits  assistant  to  proj«'cts  in  indu.stries  w  liich  have  exivssellicient  capacity  " 

Sets  forth  "savinps  provisions"  relating  AKA  proeram  to  new  program  

Provides  for  transfer  of  functions  for  Ana  Rodevelopni.iit  Adniiui.stration  to  tlie  Soeft>tary  of  Comiiierci' 

Declaration  of  "st'paratiility"  ;is  to  provisions  of  the  act 

Deline?}  tli«'  term  "State"  for  the  puri>0!<'s  of  th«'  act " " ' " 

Provides  for  an  annual  report  to  lx>  made  to  Congress  for  each  liscal  yeaYu»^ri"nYnK  witlYtYieYisrafVeaYe"ndinif"iui»e'».V^^ 
Authorizes  tlie  us.^  of  the  fiuilities  and  .s,rvices  of  otlkr  iigencies  in  carrving  out  tlie  provisions  of  tlH>  act 

.\utliorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  those  provisions  of  tlie  act  for  which  no  specilic  authorimtion  is  providtYl 

Provides  pt>nalties  for  falsifying  applications : 

Establishes  restrictions  on  iise  ofcxpediters  and  administrative  eniployeesunder  the  act 

Requires  tlie  payment  of  prevailing  wages  in  the  construction  of  projects  receiving  assistance  under  thcacV 

Kefiuires  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  record  of  all  approved  applications  for  linancial  assistance  which  Vha'l 


tioii  "■•"■"«:"'•»'":  «i  a  peruiaiieiii  recoru  oi  ail  approved  appncations  for  linancial  assistance  which  shall  be  kept  available  for  public  Inspcc- 

Requires  the  keeping  ofsufficient  records  for  the  puri>ose  of  Yiidit 

^SlblV^io^'i^s'^desigiuue^^ 

IS  no  reduction  in  funds  allocated  under  other  programs  to  areas  designated  under  this  act '•'B'  'J"on,  so  inai  mere 


Total. 


OMNIBUS  RIVERS   AND  HARBORS  AND   FLOOD   CON- 
TROI,    ACT    OF    1965 — FDBLIC    LAW    89-298 

The  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 — Public  Law 
89-298 — which  authorizes  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct,  modify, 
or  otherwise  participate  in  the  provision 
of  150  flood  control,  navigation,  water 
conservation  and  other  water  resources 
projects,  has  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $1,985,785,000.  This  includes  91  flood 
control— including    multiple    purpose — 


projects  at  a  cost  of  $1,635,766,000;  50 
navigation  projects  at  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $343,338,000;  and  9  beach 
erosion  projects  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $6,681,000.  This  act  also  author- 
izes 33  surveys  for  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes  and  18  surveys  in  the 
interest  of  navigation  and  beach  erosion 
control. 

The  new  law  also — 

First,  authorizes  the  Secretai-y  of 
Commerce  to  purchase  evidence  of  In- 


debtedness and  make  loans  to  enable 
local  interests  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  local  cooperation  in  connection  with 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  in  areas  eli- 
gible for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

Second,  raises  the  yearly  limit  of  $1 
million  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960  for  flood  plain  information 
studies  to  $2,500,000. 
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Third,  raises  the  cost  limits  of  small 
navigation  and  beach  erosion  projects  as 
follows: 

Navigation:  From  the  $200,000  present 
limit  per  project  to  $500,000;  and  the 
present  overall  yearly  amount  from  $2 
to  $10  million. 

Beach  erosion:  From  the  $400,000 
present  limit  per  project  to  $500,000;  and 
the  present  overall  yearly  amount  from 
$3  to  $10  million. 

Fourth,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  suggested  legislation 
revising  and  codifying  the  laws  relating 
to  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works  proj- 
ects. 

Fifth,  authorizes  a  study  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  need  for  and  feasibil- 
ity of  reimbursing  States  and  other  local 
interests  for  expenditures  Incurred  by 
them  in  connection  with  Corps  of  En- 
gineers authorized  projects. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
minor  provisions  aimed  at  dealing  with 
local  situations  or  details  of  previous 
acts. 

HIGHWAY       BEAUTIFICATION        ACT       OF        1963  — 

PUBLIC  LAW  eo-2nrt 

The  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of 
1965  provides  for  scenic  development  and 
road  beautiflcation  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act 
of  1965:  I 

I  TITLE    I 

Section  101  amends  section  131  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  follows: 

Subsection  <a)  Is  a  declaration  of  policy 
with  respect  to  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  In  areas  adjacent  to  the  interstate 
and  primary  systems. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  all  *'ederal-nid  highway  appor- 
tionments to  any  State  that  has  not  made 
provision  for  "effective  control"  of  outdoor 
iidverllslng  within  660  feet  of  the  right-of- 
way  of  a  highway  on  the  Interstate  and 
Fcdcral-ald  primary  systems  on  or  after 
January  1.  1968.  until  such  time  as  the  State 
shall  provide  for  "effective  control."  The 
Secretary  may.  when  deemed  in  the  public 
Interest,  suspend  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section to  a  Stat«.  Any  amount  withheld 
shall  be  reapportioned   to   the  other  States. 

Subsection  (c)  defines  "effective  control" 
and  states  that  outdoor  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  shall  be  limited  to  directional  and 
other  offlclal  signs.  Including  signs  and 
notices  pertaining  to  natural  wonders  and 
scenic  and  historical  attractions.  The.se 
signs  shall  conform  to  national  standards 
which  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate. Signs  advertising  the  sale  or  lease 
of  property  upon  which  they  are  located 
and  signs  advertising  activities  upon  the 
property  on  which  they  are  located  would 
be  permitted. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  may  be  erected  and  main- 
tained in  areas  wlilch  are  zoned  Industrial 
or  commercial  under  State  law,  or  In  unzoned 
industrial  or  commercial  areas  as  may  be 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  sev- 
eral states  and  the  Secretary.  Size,  lighting, 
and  spacing  of  such  signs,  consistent  with 
customary  use.  Is  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  several  States  and  the 
Secretary.  The  States  retain  authority  to 
zone  areas  for  commercial  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses under  their  own  zoning  laws  and  their 
action  m  this  regard  will  be  accepted  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act.    Signs  advertising 


on-premlse  activities  are  exempt  from  this 
subsection. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices,  lawfully  In  existence  on 
September  1.  1965,  that  do  not  conform  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  required  to  be  re- 
moved until  July  1.  1970.  Any  other  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  lawfully  erected  which  does 
not  conform  shall  not  be  required  to  be  re- 
moved until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after  it 
becomes  nonconforming. 

Subsection  (f )  provides  for  the  erection  of 
signs,  displays,  and  devices.  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  within  the  right-of-way  on 
the  Interstate  System,  at  appropriate  dis- 
tances from  interchanges,  giving  specific  In- 
formation In  the  Interest  of  the  traveling 
public.  These  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
shall  conform  to  national  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  the  payment  of 
Just  compensation  upon  removal  of  outdoor 
advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices  which 
were  lawfully  In  existence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection;  those  lawfully 
on  any  highway  made  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
or  primary  system  on  or  after  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  before  January  1.  1968; 
and  those  lawfully  erected  after  January  1, 
1968.  The  Federal  share  of  just  compensation 
Is  75  percent.  Compensation  Is  to  be  paid  to 
the  owner  of  the  sign,  display,  or  device,  and 
to  the  owner  of  the  real  property  on  which 
the  sign,  display,  or  device  Is  located. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  for  the  control,  by 
national  standards,  of  all  public  lands  or 
reservations  of  the  United  States  which  are 
adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the  Interstate  or 
primary  system. 

Subsection  (1)  authorizes  the  State  high- 
way departments  to  maintain  maps  and  to 
permit  informational  directories  and  adver- 
tising pamphlets  to  be  made  available  at 
safety  rest  areas  for  the  traveling  public. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the 
States  may  also  establish  information  centers 
at  these  safety  rest  areas. 

Subsection  (j)  provides  for  the  continua- 
tion of  bonus  payments  to  States  which  en- 
tered Into  agreements  to  control  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs,  displays,  and  devices  In  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System  provided 
they  continue  to  control  under  the  terms 
of  their  agreement  or  this  section,  whichever 
is  stricter.  This  subsection  also  states  that 
the  continuance  of  these  agreements  shall 
not  be  construed  as  exempting  any  State 
from  controlling  outdoor  advertising  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  that  a  State  may 
Impose  stricter  limitations  with  respect  to 
signs,  displays  and  devices  on  the  Federal - 
aid  highway  systems  than  those  established 
under  this  section. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  for  written  no- 
tice, a  statement  of  reasons,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  to  withhold  funds  from  a  State 
vinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  After  the 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  written 
order  and  the  State  may  appeal  such  order 
to  any  United  States  district  court  for  such 
State.  The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
is  made  subject  to  review  by  the  U.S.  appel- 
late courts. 

Subsection  (m)  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury not  to  exceed  $20  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  June 
30,  1967.  The  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
Is  prohibited. 

Section  102  amends  the  heading  of  sec- 
tion 131  In  the  title  of  sections  of  chapter  1 
of  title  23. 

TrrLE  II 
Section  201  adds  a  new  sectioii  136  to  title 
23.   United   States  Code,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  a  declaration  of  policy 
With  respect  to  the  establishment,  vise  and 


maintenance  of  Junkyards  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  and  primary  systems. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  a  10-percent 
reduction  In  all  Federal-aid  highway  appor- 
tionments to  any  State  that  has  not  made 
provision  for  "effective  control"  of  junkyards 
within  1,000  feet  of  the  right-of-way  and 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of  such 
systems  on  or  after  January  1.  1968.  The 
Secretary  may.  when  deemed  In  the  public 
Interest,  suspend  the  application  of  this 
subsection  to  a  State.  Any  amount  with- 
held shall  be  reapportioned  to  the  other 
States. 

Subsection  (c)  defines  "effective  control" 
as  screening  Junkyards  so  as  not  to  be  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  highway 
or  removal  from  sight. 

Subsection    (d)    defines   the  term   "Junlc." 
Subsection  (e)  defines  the  term  "automo- 
bile graveyard." 

Subsection  (f)  defines  the  term  "Junk- 
yard." 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  section,  Junk- 
yards, auto  graveyards,  and  scrap  metal  proc- 
essing facilities  may  be  operated  In  areas 
zoned  Industrial  by  State  law  or  In  areas 
which  are  not  zoned  by  State  law  but  which 
are  used  for  industrial  activities,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  States  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  any  Junk- 
yard In  existence  on  the  enactment  date  of 
this  section  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  which  the 
Secretary  finds  cannot  be  screened  Is  not 
required  to  be  removed  until  July  1.  1970. 

Subsection  (I)  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  of  landscaping  and  screening  costs  is 
75  percent. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  that  just  com- 
pensation be  paid  the  owner  for  the  reloca- 
tion, removal,  or  disposal  of  those  Junkyards 
lawfully  in  existence  on  the  enactment  date 
of  this  subsection,  those  Junkyards  lawfully 
along  any  highway  made  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
state or  primary  system  on  or  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  and  before  January  1, 
1968.  and  those  lawfully  established  on  or 
after  January  1.  1968.  The  Federal  share  of 
such  compensation  Is  75  percent. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  that  all  public 
lands  or  reservation  of  the  United  States, 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems shall  also  be  controlled  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

Subsection  (1)  permits  a  State  to  impose 
stricter  limitations  with  respect  to  Junkyards 
than  those  provided  under  this  section. 

Subsection  (m)  authorizes  to  be  apJ>ro- 
prlated  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury not  to  exceed  $20  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  June  30. 
1967.  The  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
prohibited. 

Section  202  amends  the  table  of  section 
of  chapter  1.  title  23.  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  section  136. 

TITLE    III 

Section  301(a)  amends  section  319  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  319  provides  the 
Secretary  may  approve  the  costs  of  landscape 
and  roadside  development  as  part  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  Federal-aid  highways. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  319  provides  for 
an  allocation  out  of  funds  appropriated  un- 
der authority  of  this  subsection  equivalent  to 
3  percent  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned to  a  State,  for  landscape  and  road- 
side development  within  the  highway  right- 
of-way  and  for  the  acquisition  of  interests 
In  and  improvement  of  strips  of  land  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration,  preservation,  and 
enhancement  of  scenic  beauty  adjacent  to 
such  highways  and  for  the  acquisition  and 
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development  of  publicly  owned  rest  and  rec- 
reation areas  and  sanitary  and  other  facili- 
ties within  or  adjacent  to  the  highway  right- 
of-way.  These  funds  are  not  to  be  matched 
by  the  States.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  exceptions  to  this  requirement  where 
a  State  shows  the  amount  is  in  excess  of  its 
needs  for  these  purposes.  Any  funds  not 
so  used  shall  lapse.  This  subsection  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  $120  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  June  30,  1967.  The  use  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  is  prohibited. 

Subsection  (b)  redesignates  the  heading 
of  section  319  in  the  table  of  sections  of 
chapter  3  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

Section  302  provides  for  a  detailed  estimate 
to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
provision  of  this  act  including  the  economic 
impact  of  these  programs,  their  effectiveness, 
and  the  public  and  private  benefits  derived 
therefrom.  This  detailed  estimate,  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  10,  1967. 

Section  303(a)  provides  for  public  hear- 
ings In  each  State  before  the  promulgation 
of  standards,  criteria,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  10,  1967,  the  standards, 
criteria,  and  rules  and  regtilattons  to  be  ap- 
plied in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 131  and  136  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code. 


Section  304  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  his  functions  under  sec- 
tion 135  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
(highway  safety  programs) . 

Section  305  provides  that  the  act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  of  eminent 
domain  to  acquire  any  dwelling. 

TITLE   IV 

Section  401  provides  that  the  act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property  or  restricting  its  existing  use 
without  compensation  as  provided  in  the 
act. 

Section  402  authorizes  an  appropriation 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not 
to  exceed  $5  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses in  carrying  out  this  act. 

DEATH      OF     COMMITTEE     MEMBER 

One  of  the  most  sorrowful  events  the 
committee  experienced  was  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  ablest  members,  Congressman 
T.  A.  Thompson,  of  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Subcommittee.  His  death  was  a  tragic 
thing  for  one  so  vital  and  active.  He 
contributed  over  the  many  years  he 
sei-ved  on  the  committee  a  great  deal  to 
the  work  of  the  committee,  and  all  of  us, 
as  well  as  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  his  many  friends,  mourn  his  passing. 
We  shall  miss  him. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    AND    STAFF    WORK 

I  want  here  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  committee  members,  partic 
ularly  the  subcommittee  chairmen,  Con- 
gressman John  A.  Blatnik,  chaimian  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram  Subcommittee;  Congressman  Rob- 
ERT  E.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol  Subcommittee;  Congressman  John 
C.  Kluczynski,  chairman  of  the  Roads 
Subcommittee;  Congressman  Kenneth  J 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Subcommittee  who  suc- 
ceeded T.  A.  Thompson;  and  Congress- 
man Jim  Wright,  chairman  of  the 
Watershed  Development  Subcommittee 

My  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  also 
goes  to  Congressman  William  c. 
Cramer,  of  Florida,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
other  able  members  of  the  minority  side 
who  have  done  so  much  to  further  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  work  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  done 
and  this  includes  work  of  the  staff  of  the 
committee,  in  carrying  forward  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  public  works  pro- 
grams in  the  history  of  the  country. 

SUMMARY 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  bills 
and  resolutions  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  first  session : 


Public 
Law 
No. 


Bill  Xo. 


Date 
approved 


Tille 


4 

41 
42 

87 
136 
13d 

177 
234 

260 

285 
298 

328 

338 
339 


S.3. 

S.  2089 

II. R.  6755 

S.  956 

S.  IMS 

S.J.  Res.  81 

TT.R.  496 

f.  4 

H.J.  Res.  642 
(S..T.  Kes.  69). 

S.  2084 

S.  230) 

II. R.  5(J26 

n.R.  7475 

U.R.  11.539 


Mar. 
June 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


9,19f)5 
17,1965 
18.1965 
34,1965 
26,1965 
28,1965 


Sept.  10.1065 
Oct.  2, 1965 
Oct.    19,1965 

Oct.    22,1965 

Oct.    27,1965 

I  Nov.    7,1965 

Nov.    8.1965 
do 


Appalachian  Regional  Dcvflopnient  .\pt  of  1965. 

Pacific  Northwest  Disa.-itcr  Relief  Act  of  1965. 

Additional  monetary  aiitlioriwitlon.<!  for  certain  river  hasin  pliins  (HHi6-r.7) 

Extend  autlicrity  to  construct  facilities  for  enforcement  of  customs  and  Uumiyration  laws  to  Guam  and  the  VirKin  Islands 

Public  ^\  orks  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  u  .  mn  me     irgm  isiudus. 

Amend  Fedei^!-Aid  Hiehway  Act  of  1956  to  increase  amount  aiithorize.l  for  the  Interstate  System  for  fiscal  vrar  19«;7-  annoriion- 
nient  of  such  amount;  future  highway  needs  study;  highway  safety  programj  ^  '  ^I^I'"'"""" 

nesipniite  lock  and  dam  Xo.  3,  Caiw  Fear  River,  X.C.as  the  William  O.  lluske  lock  and  dam. 
Water  Quality  .\ct  of  19<)5.  "-^. 

3d  Library  of  Congress  buildlnp,  to  be  named  James  Madison  Memorial  Building. 

nighway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 

River  and  harlior  aud  flood  control  omnibus  bill.  1965. 

"^Monona  rounTv^Iowa"''*^^*^^  Commission  to  refmance  toll  bridge  across  Missouri  River, from  Dccattu,  Ncbr.,  to  a  F^nt  In 

Designate  lock  and  dam  Xo.  6,  Arkan.'sas  River,  Ark.,  as  the  David  D.  Terry  lock  and  dam 
Southeast  Uurricune  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965. 


Bill  vetoed  by  the  President 


Bill  Xo. 


Date  vetoed 


Titte 


njl.  7303  (S.  327) |  June    8,1966 


Pactflc  X'ofthwcst  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1968. 


Bills  passed  by  the  House  and  pending  in  Senate  committee 


Bill  No. 


Passed  ITouse 


Title 


n.R.  790 

H.R.  22<I8  1 1  Mar.     1,1965 

H.R.  3788 July   19,1965 

H.R.397« May    17,1965 

H.R.  4006 Mar.     1,1965 

H.R.  6790' July   19.1965 


«°^'    ?•  J255     5'''J?/"  n^''j'"  ^I""'nPS  lock  of  the  rros.s-Florlda  Barge  Canal  as  the  R.  N.  Bert  Dosh  lock. 


Modify  flood  control  project  for  the  Scioto  River,  Ohio. 

^'chnton!'fowa,if^' FuUo^rif''**"'  ^^'^^^  ^'"^  "*''"**  "™*  ^"^  construction  of  a  bridge  or  bridges  across  Mississippi  River,  vicinity  of 

Mtwatine  Bridge  Commission,  extend  time  for  construction  of  a  bridge  across  Mississippi  River,  vicinity  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  and  Drury 

Modify  flood  control  project  for  Four  River  Basins,  Fla. 

Emergency  relief  for  repair  or  reconstruction  of  highways  under  sec.  125  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 


1  lacluded  in  Public  Law  88-298.     '  See  Public  Law  89-41. 

Bill  reported  by  the  committee  and  pending  on  the  House  Union  Calendar 


Bill  No. 


H.R.  9963. 


Date  reported 


Oct.    21, 1966 


Title 


U.S.  partlcipaUon  In  the  1967  statewide  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Alaska  Purchase. 


October  22,  1965 
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Water  and  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF   OREOON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
policies  for  full  and  comprehensive  use 
of  Western  States'  water  resources  have 
involved  Members  of  tlie  Senate  for 
decades.  Critical  water  shortages  will 
accelerate  that  involvement  in  future 
years  I  am  sure.  It  will  require  states- 
manship of  high  order  to  balance  the 
available  supply  against  the  growing  de- 
mand and  protect  various  regional.  State, 
and  local  interests  at  the  same  time. 

Some   guidelines   for   formulation   of 
future  policy  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington   [Mr. 
Jackson].    As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  extensive 
knowledge  concerning  water  uses.   In  an 
address  to  water  leaders  of  California 
and  the  Nation  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  first  delivery  of 
water  from  the  Central  Valley  project,  he 
also  spoke  as  a  water  statesman.    Sena- 
tor Jackson's  views  warrant  the  atten- 
tion of  everyone  concerned  with  proper 
u.se  of  water  resources  in  tlie  West.    I  ask 
consent  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  with  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the 
address  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington   entitled,   "Water   and   the 

West." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wateb  and  the  West 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson ) 
I  am  with  you  today  as  a  friend  and 
neighbor.  I  share  your  pride  at  this  an- 
niversary celebration  as  one  who  has  sup- 
ported your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  during  25  years  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  year  you  first  received  delivery  of  water 
from  the  Central  Valley  project— 1940— 
is  the  year  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Since  then  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  the  many  fine 
people  who  have  represented  your  area  and 
California  In  the  Congress. 

We  have  fought  many  battles  together 
on  behalf  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  I 
can  recall,  particularly,  the  struggle  to  se- 
cure appropriations  during  the  period  1948 
to  1952.  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Close  to  $190  nUlllon 
was  appropriated  for  the  CVP  during  that 
period.  I  was  convinced  that  the  project 
would  prove  to  be  a  worthwhile  investment, 
and  indeed  it  has. 

Since  1953  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  its  Interior  Committee.  We 
have  authorized  the  Trinity  River  division 
and  the  San  Luis  unit.  Tills  year,  after 
some  struggle,  we  finally  authorized  the 
Auburn-Polsom  South  unit.  Just  2  weeks 
ago  I  brought  before  my  committee  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Whiskeytown-Shasta  na- 
tional recreation  area,  which  will  mean  so 
much  to  this  area.  We  reported  this  bill 
from  committee,  and  the  next  day  passed 
It  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  sent  it  to 
the  President  for  signature. 


I  am  glad  to  have  had  these  and  other 
opportunities  to  work  with  the  California 
congressional  delegation  on  legislation  of 
importance  to  California.  Let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  I  have  been  pleased— at  least 
equally— to  have  them  work  with  me  on 
matters  of  importance  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1940  the  economy  of  this  area  was  based 
largely  on  Irrigated  agriculture;  now  de- 
liveries of  water  from  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Water  District  facilities  are  pri- 
marily for  industrial  and  municipal  pur- 
poses. This  transformation  Is  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  change  taking  place  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

The  Southwest  has  experienced  more  of 
tills  change  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country— the  growth  of  population,  the  shift 
from  rural  to  urban  living,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  landscaiJe.  As  you  well 
know,  this  can  be  a  burden  as  well  as  a 
boon.  What  you  have  done  in  California  to 
meet  the  inevitable  problems  presented  by 
this  transition  is  an  almost  unbelievable 
record  of  accomplishment.  The  success  of 
your  efforts  is  demonstrated  by  the  excel- 
lence of  your  educational  system,  the 
strength  of  your  great  arteries  of  transporta- 
tion and  commerce,  and  the  richness  of  your 
economy. 

What  you  have  done  in  water  resource 
development  is  a  landmark  achievement. 
The  great  Central  Valley  project  Itself  is 
only  a  part  of  the  vast  program  you  have 
undertaken  to  meet  the  water  needs  of 
your  State — a  program  which  enlists  the 
best  efforts  of  State,  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies along  with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  people  of  California  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Southwest  are  very  water  con- 
scious. In  many  parts  of  the  Southwest, 
people  have  always  had  to  live  with  and 
deal  with  the  problems  of  a  limited  water 
supply. 

In  this  year  1965,  more  than  ever  before, 
Americans  all  over  the  country  have  person- 
ally experienced  the  water  crisis  that  faces 
the  Nation.  In  the  Northeast  air  condi- 
tioning was  limited,  salt  water  moved  peril- 
ously close  to  municipal  water  intakes,  and 
Industries  had  to  curtail  production  in  a 
formerly  water-rich  area.  In  the  Midwest 
people  looked  with  despair  at  the  lowering 
level  and  rising  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  year  we  saw  the  spectacle  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  city  perilously  close  to  running 
out  of  water.  New  York  had  to  impose  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  watering  lawns,  filling 
of  pools,  and  carwashing.  They  stopped 
serving  water  In  restaurants  unless  It  was 
demanded,  and  restricted  the  use  of  water 
for  cleaning  streets  and  public  buildings. 

All  of  this  In  a  city  which  delivers  un- 
metered  water  to  most  of  Its  consumers  and 
loses  large  quantities  of  water  from  an  archa- 
ic, leaky  distribution  system.  Furthermore, 
New  York  must  bring  its  water  from  reser- 
voirs high  in  the  upland  area  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  River  basins  because  the  Hudson 
River,  with  plenty  of  water  fiowing  past  its 
front  door,  is  polluted. 

All  over  the  country  we  are  learning, 
through  bitter  experience,  the  problems  of 
water  supply.  We  try,  sometimes,  to  explain 
the  problem  by  pointing  to  our  growing  pop- 
ulation and  tremendous  increase  in  per 
capita  water  consumption.  But  this  is  not 
getting  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  In  most 
cases,  water  problems  are  really  of  our  own 
making.  They  are  not  the  inevitable  result 
of  population  growth  or  technological  change. 
They  are  created  by  pollution,  waste,  and 
mismanagement  of  water  resources.  This  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  concern  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  which  serves 
a  major  responsibility  for  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

The  water  problems  I  particularly  wish  to 
discuss  with  you  are  those  of  the  West — 


though  we  must,  of  course,  always  remember 
that  our  problems  are  only  one  aspect  of  a 
great  national  problem.  My  purpose  Is  to 
talk  candidly  and  openly  with  you  about  a 
subject  which  threatens  to  divide  the  West — 
the  proposals  for  importing  water  into  the 
Colorado  River. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  this  matter— and  understanding 
may  not  come  easily.  Already  there  has  been 
a  considerable  escalation  In  the  war  of  words. 
I  will  speak  frankly  in  the  best  tradition  of 
one  westerner  talking  to  another.  Our  text 
for  today  might  well  come  from  a  remark  of 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  said, 
"Anybody  who  can  solve  the  problem  of  water 
will  be  worthy  of  two  Nobel  prizes — one  for 
peace  and  one  for  science." 

Tlie  southwest  Is  concerned  that  there  Is 
not  enough  water  In  the  Colorado  River  to 
satisfy  all  the  demands  predicted  for  that 
river.  For  some  years,  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  limited  supply  of  water  in  the  Colorado 
has  caused  dispute  and  discord  among  the 
States  concerned.  A  number  of  attempts 
have  been  made  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for 
providing  the  water  everyone  wants  at  rea- 
sonable cost  and  without  exciting  objections 
within  the  Southwest  Itself.  Most  of  the 
efforts  have  failed  on  the  last  point. 

You  may  recall  the  united  western  investi- 
gation of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which 
studied  what  was  called  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia diversion.  This  study,  in  1950.  con- 
templated making  the  Klamath  River  a 
major  source  of  supply  for  central  and  south- 
ern California  and,  by  discontinuing  the 
Colorado  River  aqueduct  diversion,  make 
more  water  available  in  the  Colorado  basin  by 
displacement.  This  report,  which  was  called 
an  interim  reconnaissance  report,  also 
suggested  a  great  many  other  sources  for  fu- 
ture Investigation,  including  the  Columbia 

River.  ^     c     *», 

More  recently,  you  may  recall,  the  South- 
west water  plan  was  put  together  under  the 
auspices  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  UdaU. 
It  also  contemplated  developing  northern 
California  rivers  as  a  source  of  water  for  the 
Southwest. 

The  Southwest  water  plan  did  not  enjoy 
the  support  of  all  concerned  in  the  South- 
west, so  this  year  a  new  plan  was  conceived 
and  Introduced  in  the  Congress  as  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  project.  Bills  to  au- 
thorize this  project  were  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  A  key  provision  of  these 
bills  is  a  guarantee  to  California  of  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River.  This  guarantee  Is  to  endure  until 
such  time  as  the  President  has  proclaimed 
that  works  have  been  completed  and  aVe  in 
operation  capable.  In  his  Judgment,  of  de- 
livering annually  not  less  than  2.5  million 
acre-feet  of  water  into  the  Colorado  River 
from    sources    outside    the    Colorado    River 

basin. 

Even  this  latest  plan  has  not  been  univer- 
sally accepted  in  the  Southwest,  and  I  under- 
stand a  new  one  will  be  proposed  next  year 
which  will  identify  a  considerably  larger 
volume  of  water  to  be  imported.  The  claim 
has  been  made  that  speedy  action  must  be 
taken  to  get  water  Importation  works  under- 
way so  they  will  be  in  existence  when  needed. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why,  as  one  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  his 
country,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  demands  for 
hasty  commitment  to  a  massive  program  for 
transporting  vast  quantities  of  water  over 
long  distances  at  great  expense. 

Let  me  talk  first  about  the  reaction  In  the 
Northwest  to  proposals  for  diverting  water 
from  the  Columbia  River- this  being  the 
most  apparent  goal  of  any  studies  or  plans 
to  Import  water  into  the  Colorado. 

It  should  come  as  no  shock  to  anyone  here 
that  the  Immediate  reaction  of  the  North- 
west is  considerably  less  than  enthusiastic. 
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It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  you  may  have 
experienced  similar  emotions  when  con- 
fronted with  a  proposal  for  taking  water 
from  an  area  in  which  you  reside  and  ship- 
ping it  to  another  area.  Some  people  In 
the  Northwest  have  charged  that  the  diver- 
sion proposals  amount  to  an  attempted  raid 
or  steal  of  Northwest  resources.  Some  people 
in  the  Southwest  have  responded  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Northwest  is  selfish  or  an 
example  of  regional  chau\-inisra. 

It  is  natural  for  you  to  ask:  What  Is  the 
Northwest  really  concerned  about?  After 
all — it  has  been  suggested — what  is  wanted 
is  only  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  the 
Northwest  obviously  does  not  need,  taken 
from  a  point  where  it  could  not  possibly  hurt 
any  existing  or  future  uses;  and  the  North- 
west can  have  the  water  back  at  any  time 
it  needs  it.  What  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  that? 

Let  me  take  these  points  one  by  one  and 
tell  you  why  they  have  not  been  entirely 
persuasive  to  northwesterners. 

Point  No.  1:  Only  a  small  amount  of  water 
is  wanted.  I  believe  that  illusion  is  some- 
what shattered.  When  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  project  bills  were  introduced,  people 
talked  about  2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water. 
The  actual  language  in  the  bill  said  a  mini- 
mum of  2.5  million  and  this  raised  a  sus- 
picion that,  perhaps,  more  was  intended. 
The  latest  proposal,  I  \inderstand,  suggests 
an  additional  2  million  acre-feet  for  the 
wants  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  2 
million  more  for  the  lower  basin,  and  another 
2  million  for  areas  along  the  course  of  the 
new  riverbed  which  woxild  have  to  be  con- 
structed between  the  Columbia  and  the 
Colorado.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  8.5 
million  acre-feet  per  year,  plus  whatever 
allowances  must  be  made  for  evaporation 
and  other  losses  en  route.  Eight  and  a  half 
million  acre-feet  is  more  than  half  of  the 
average  amount  of  water  that  annually  flows 
through  Hell's  Canyon  of  the  Snake  River. 

Point  No.  2 :  Only  water  that  the  Northwest 
does  not  need  will  be  taken.  This  requires 
definition  of  the  word  "need."  If  consuming 
uses  are  meant — domestic,  agricultural,  and 
industrial — then  the  Northwest  is  a  long  way 
from  using  up  the  Columbia  River  and  I 
hope  we  always  will  be.  But  considerable 
volumes  of  water  are  required  on  the  CoUim- 
bia  for  such  nonconsuming  uses  as  power, 
recreation,  navigation,  dilution,  and  fish. 
Studies  are  now  underway  by  States  in  the 
Northwest  with  the  objective  of  predicting 
water  requirements. 

Life  on  the  Columbia,  as  we  know  It,  can- 
not go  forward  if  the  river  is  committed  to 
consumptive  uses  in  the  same  way  the  Colo- 
rado is.  Studies  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration havp  already  indicated  that  by 
1990,  99.6  percent  of  tUe  entire  average  an- 
nual streamflow  at  the  Dalles  Dam  will  be 
usable  for  power  production.  The  same 
will  be  true  at  Bonneville  Dam  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  powerhouse. 

The  Columbia  Is  a  mighty  river  which  dis- 
charges a  large  volume  of  water  into  the  sea. 
But  that  water  is  not  necessarily  "wasted," 
and  the  loss  of  the  amount  of  water  being 
discussed   could   not   p>ossibly   go  unnoticed. 

Point  No.  3 :  The  water  will  be  taken  where 
its  loss  will  not  hurt  uses  In  the  Northwest. 
The  place  usually  suggested  is  below  Bonne- 
ville Dam.  I  think  I  should  point  out  paren- 
thetically that  Bonneville  Dam  is  more  than 
100  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  because  a  few  people  seem  to  have 
the  impression  that  one  place  Is  about  the 
same  as  the  other.  On  the  Columbia  River, 
below  Bonneville  Dam.  are  the  largest  city  in 
Oregon,  several  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Washington,  and  many  Industrial  plants. 

It  is  true  that  if  water  were  taken  below 
Bonneville  Dam,  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with  power  generation.  However, 
this  premise  arouses  some  skepticism.  In 
order  to  deliver  water  from  the  Columbia 


River  to  the  Colorado,  a  lift  of  4,000  to  6,000 
feet  would  be  required,  even  if  extensive 
tunneling  were  undertaken  along  the  route. 
Would  It  make  sense  to  take  the  water  at  the 
lowest  elevation  in  order  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum generation  of  electricity,  and  then  have 
to  use  a  good  deal  more  electric  power,  and 
construct  expensive  works,  to  pump  it  back 
up  again?  Would  not  a  study  reveal  that  it 
would  be  far  more  economical  to  Southwest 
water  users  to  take  the  water  otit  at  a  higher 
elevation  even  if  that  does  do  damage  to 
downstream  uses?  In  any  event,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  diversion  were  once  accepted  by 
the  Northwest,  would  not  the  water  users  of 
the  Southwest,  who  would  pay  for  at  least 
part  of  the  cost  of  pumping,  naturally  make 
such  an  argument? 

Point  No.  4:  Finally,  it  is  said,  iron-clad 
guarantees  can  be  written  so  that  the  North- 
west can  cut  off  water  deliveries  to  the 
Southwest  at  any  time  in  the  future  when 
we  need  the  water.  Quite  frankly,  ctirrent 
history  must  discount  the  value  of  such  a 
guarantee.  People  in  my  area  express  the 
fear  that  long  before  the  Southwest's  water 
would  be  cut  off,  it  might  use  its  great  power 
and  influence  in  an  effort  to  make  certain 
that  the  Northwest  develops  no  need  for  the 
water.  The  diversion  of  Colorado  waters  to 
southern  California  is  the  case  they  cite. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
after  a  decade  of  litigation,  held  that  Arizona 
is  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  the  Colorado 
water  than  it  now  gets.  But  Arizona  can- 
not use  this  larger  share  unless  It  first  se- 
cures from  Congress  the  authorization  of 
what  was  formerly  called  the  central  Arizona 
project  to  build  the  necessary  diversion 
works  and  canals  from  the  Colorado  River 
to  central  Arizona.  I  need  not  remind  you 
how  long  Arizona  has  been  trying  to  secure 
authorization  of  the  central  Arizona  project. 
This  is  a  project  needed  to  maintain  an  agri- 
cultural economy  in  Arizona  presently  sus- 
tained by  large  overdrafts  of  grotind  water. 
But  California  fears  the  central  Arizona 
project  could  threaten  Its  supply  of  water 
from  the  Colorado.  It  is  unwilling  to  share 
with  Arizona  the  risk  of  loss  in  a  short  water 
year.  People  In  the  Northwest  can  under- 
stand that  point  of  view,  but  it  is  of  no  com- 
fort to  them  when  they  contemplate  a  diver- 
sion of  water  from  the  Columbia. 

Parenthetically,  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  regional  protection  of  hydroelectric 
resources,  as  provided  In  the  Northwest- 
Southwest  Intertie  legislation,  does  not  re- 
assure northwesterners  in  this  matter  of  di- 
verting the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  in- 
tertie program,  which  I  sponsored  at  a  time 
when  the  proposal  was  not  altogether  pop- 
ular in  the  Northwest,  is  different  from  a 
program  to  divert  the  Columbia.  Electric 
energy  flows  In  two  directions,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  many  members  of  your  con- 
gressional delegations,  and  carefully  drawn 
legislative  safeguards,  we  were  able  to  prove 
that  a  high  voltage  intertie  will  benefit  both 
the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest.  Because 
of  seasonal  load  diversities.  It  will  increase 
the  power  resources  of  both  regions.  But  a 
diversion  of  the  Coiumbla,  unlike  a  power  In- 
tertlo.  would  always  be  a  one-way  street. 
We  have  no  plans  to  bring  Central  Valley 
project  water  northward,  and  I  am  sure  you 
woxild  not  want  us  to  make  any  such  plans. 

Does  all  of  this  mean  that  the  Northwest 
wants  to  hoard  Its  water  while  other  areas 
of  the  country  are  thirsty?  I  do  not  think 
so.  What  it  means  is  that  the  Northwest 
is  not  going  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  sectjrity  about  a  proposal  which  casts 
such  a  long  and  dark  shadow  on  its  future. 

Why,  you  ask,  does  the  Northwest  object 
even  to  studies  of  diversion?  Such  studies, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  people  in  the 
Northwest,  would  not  put  first  things  first. 
The  people  of  the  Northwest  deeply  believe 
that  before  any  other  region  asks  for  a  study 
of  the  diversion  of  the  Columbia  River,  such 


region  first  must  establish  that  it  actually 
needs  additional  water  and  that  It  cannot 
obtain  additional  water  by  any  reasonable 
means  except  diverting  the  Columbia. 

To  confuse  the  question  of  water  need 
with  that  of  water  diversion  Inevitably  will 
make  it  difficult  to  reach  an  objective  de- 
cision on  the  question  of  need.  The  tempta- 
tion will  be  great  for  those  conducting  the 
study  to  sidestep,  or  least  postpone,  hard 
decisions  of  water  management  and  conser- 
vation by  recommending  the  importation 
of  water  from  another  region.  If  the  study 
Is  being  conducted  by  an  agency  with  a 
large  staff  of  engineers  eager  to  build  the 
biggest  ditch  In  the  world,  the  temptation 
may  be  irresistible.  To  ask  an  agency  whose 
business  is  to  construct  water  projects 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  divert  the  Colum- 
bia is  something  like  asking  an  automobile 
salesman's  advice  on  whether  you  should 
purchase  a  new  car. 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  generous 
and  goodhearted,  but  not  profligate.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  about  a  tribe  of  North- 
west Indians  who  observed  a  quaint  custom 
called  the  potlatch.  The  objective  of  the 
potlatch  was  to  give  away  all  of  one's  world- 
ly possessions.  He  who  gave  away  the  most 
enjoyed  the  highest  status.  This  tribe  and 
Its  custom  no  longer  flourish  in  the  North- 
west. 

So  much  for  the  concerns  of  the  North- 
west. 

I  hope  you  will  give  these  comment* 
thoughtful  and  friendly  consideration  just  as 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  will  give  the 
same  consideration  to  your  needs  and  desires. 
The  fates  of  our  regions  are  bound  together. 
The  Northwest  will  not  prosper  unless  you 
do.  You  will  not  flourish  If  the  Northwest's 
economy  withers.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  a  problem  which  Involves  the  vital  in-j^ 
terests  of  both  regions  be  solved  by  mutual 
agreement.  To  solve  it,  we  must  assemble 
the  facts  that  are  relevant  to  the  problem. 

The  country  as  well  as  the  West  must  seek 
answers  to  many  questions:  Does  the  South- 
west need  more  water?  What  does  it  need 
it  for?  How  is  it  using  existing  supplies? 
Can  sufficient  water  be  secured  through  con- 
servation and  reuse  to  satisfy  its  needs?  To 
what  exent  and  under  what  criteria  should 
the  Federal  Government  assist  local  water 
conservation  measures?  What  are  the  pros- 
pects for  Improving  water  supplies  within 
the  Southwest  by  desallnization,  weather 
modifications,  or  other  means?  Are  present 
irrigation  practices  wasteful?  Does  it  make 
sense  to  transport  water  800  to  1,000  miles  for 
irrigation? 

Many  questions  must  b"  asked  about  the 
Northwest,  for  example:  What  are  the  needs 
of  the  Northwest?  Is  there  water  to  spare? 
How  will  the  economy  of  the  Northwest  be 
affected  if  large  quantities  of  water  are  taken 
away?  What  are  potential  benefits  and 
liabilities? 

These  are  all  questions  which,  I  believe, 
have  not  been  fully  and  carefully  explored, 
but  must  be  answered  before  a  decision  is 
reached  as  to  whether  or  not  water  must  be 
imported  into  the  Colorado  River.  To  answer 
these  questions  requires  study.  A  study  for 
this  purpose  will  have  my  full  and  immediate 
support.  It  should  get  underway  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  must  be  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  reached  no  final  conclusions  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  how  this  study  should 
be  performed,  except  that  it  must  be  under 
ausr)ices  of  maximum  Independence  and  ob- 
jectivity. The  findings  of  this  study,  to  be 
useful,  must  command  the  respect  of  all. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  reporting  to 
the  Congress  on  the  lower  Colorado  River 
project  bills,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Water  Commission  to 
be  composed  of  distinguished  citizens  out- 
side of  Government.  In  testifying  before 
my  committee  In  hearings  on  the  Northeast 
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water  crisis,  Elmer  Staats,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  said,  "Estab- 
lubment  of  a  Nattonal  Water  Commission 
has  strong  administration    support.  •   •   •• 
'ne  said  that  "a  national  commission,  draw- 
ing on  the  expertise  available  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  would  complement  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  existing  sources 
of  information  and  advice  available  within 
the  executive  branch,  including  the  Water 
Resources  Council.     A  national  commission 
would  take  full  advantage  of  work  accom- 
plished   by   the    Kerr   committee,    updatmg 
projections  and   exploiting  data   not  avail- 
able to  the  committee.     Thus,  the  specific 
reason  for  a  commission  is  that.  In  view  of 
the  urgent  timing  for  a  definitive  study,  all 
the  intellectual  resources  of  the  country— 
in  and  out  of  Government— must  be  mar- 
shaled and  brought  to  bear  on  our  water 
resources  development   problems.     The  fu- 
ture of  this  country  will  be  determined  in 
large   measure   upon   the   soundness   of   the 
decisions  we  make  today  in  this  area." 

He  went  on  to  say:  "In  addition  to  devel- 
oping projections  of  water  supply  and  re- 
quirements and  identifying  alternative  ways 
of  meeting  future  water  demand— including 
conservation  and  more  efficient  use  of  exist- 
ing supplies,  steps  to  encourage  the  highest 
economic  use  of  water,  and  the  impact  of 
such  techniques  as  water  Importation 
and  large-scale  desalting— the  National 
Water  Commission  would  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Water  Resources  Council 
oa  such  specific  water  resources  matters 
as  may  be  referred  to  It.  The  Commission. 
as  envisioned  by  the  administration,  would 
consist  of  about  five  to  seven  members,  be 
adequately  staffed  and  financed,  and  termi- 
nate not  "later  than  5  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  establishment." 

This  is  a  proposal  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  considerable  merit.  However,  I  realize 
that  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
Southwest  have  expressed  reservations  about 
it.  Whatever  is  done  should  have  the  bless- 
ings of  all  concerned.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
pressing  for  this  as  the  only  way  to  approach 
the  problem.      »^ 

The  task  outlined  by  the  administration 
is  one  which  must  be  performed.  I  am  open 
to  any  alternative  suggestions  as  to  how 
best  we  can  do  the  job. 

Whatever  we  do,  we  must  do  it  together. 
With  reason  and  good  will  we  can  find  an- 
swers that  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
us  all. 


Why  the  United  States  Should  Not  Resume 
Aid  to  Egypt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently, we  are  faced  with  a  decision  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  resume  aid  to  Egypt. 
Once  again,  we  must  decide  whether  to 
bail  President  Nasser  out  of  an  economic 
crisis.  The  quandai-y  is  not  a  new  one. 
The  crisis  is  of  Egypt's  own  making.  The 
very  conditions  which  caused  it — foreign 
adventure,  domestic  neglect — have  been 
familiar  to  us  for  a  decade. 

We  made  this  decision  twice  before,  in 
1956  and  in  1959.  Each  time  we  were 
told  that  we  must  provide  Nasser  with  an 
alternative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  each 
time  Egypt  undercut  the  pi-o-Western 


position  and  with  renewed  strength  un- 
dei-mined  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies. It  seems  strange,  but  true,  that 
when  Nasser  is  down  he  leans  on  us  and 
when  he  is  up  he  praises  others. 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Egyptian 
leader  argues  against  resumption  of  un- 
conditional aid  to  Egypt.  Furthermore, 
such  an  appraisal  indicates  that  now  is 
the  time  when  we  can  place  those  condi- 
tions with  greatest  hope  of  making  them 
stick 

We  are  told  that  Egypt  has  forsaken 
foreign  adventure.  The  Congo  is  cited; 
so  is  the  withdrawal  from  Yemen.  We 
should  not  be  impressed  with  these  ex- 
amples. The  cause  of  the  Congo  rebels 
was  a  losing  cause;  and  Nasser  cut  his 
losses.  The  settlement  in  Yemen  was  not 
a  voluntary  peace.  Nasser  went  to  Jidda 
because  a  fanatic  group  had  pinned 
down  60,000  of  his  best  troops,  far  from 
home,  in  a  bloody  war  of  attrition. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  his  oiiginal  motivation — to 
gain  a  foothold  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
from  which  he  could  menace  Saudi- 
American  oil,  British-south  Arabia,  and 
the  east  coast  of  Africa— has  been 
altered. 

We  are  told  that  Egypt  is  loosening 
its  internal  restrictions— that  Premier 
Mohieddin  was  appointed  precisely  to 
effect  reforms  that  would  encourage  for- 
eign investment  and  spur  economic  de- 
velopment. We  should  await  develop- 
ments to  see  if  Nasser  has  really  recog- 
nized his  mistakes.  The  costly  Yemen 
adventure  was  not  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  more  concerned  about  their 
own  poverty  than  Arabia's  wealth.  If  he 
needed  proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  his 
policies,  he  had  only  to  count  the  turnout 
for  the  funeral  of  a  foniier  royalist  In 
Cairo— or  count  the  guns  that  the  Mos- 
lem brotherhood  had  stacked  away, 
waiting  for  their  target,  in  secret  cells. 

We  are  told  that  the  new  face  of  a 
chastened  Nasser  bodes  well  for  those  he 
has  threatened  in  the  past.  But  we  must 
judge  this  man  by  his  words  and  deeds, 
not  his  smile.  Genocidal  war  against 
Israel,  our  ally,  is  still  threatened,  albeit 
for  4  years  hence.  The  delay  encour- 
ages our  diplomats  to  think  that  4  years 
means  never.  I  believe  we  might  in  the 
next  4  years  see  a  Palestine  Liberation 
Oi^anization  composed  of  ill-used  refu- 
gees, men  who  are  not  free  to  work  in 
Egj'pt  but  who  are  unleashed  by  Egypt 
to  fight  Israel,  giowing  into  a  dangerous 
army:  an  army  honed  on  Egyptian  prop- 
aganda, supported  by  increasingly  mili- 
tant Arab  States  because  of  Egyptian 
pressure,  paid  for  by  wealthy  Arab 
States  such  as  Kuwait  because  of 
Egyptian  blackmail. 

The  reason  given  to  encourage  opti- 
mism is  not  good  enough.  For  the  first 
time  in  too  long,  we  have  a  clear  chance 
to  exercise  that  influence  which  we  have 
been  told  we  have  over  Nasser.  He  needs 
our  food.  He  cannot  acquire  it  else- 
where. If  we  give  it  to  him  without  con- 
ditions, we  may  be  feeding  him  while 
he  prepares  for  this  war  he  has  always 
spoken  of— the  wai-  against  Israel. 

If  we  make  resumption  of  our  aid  con- 
ditional on  the  fulfillment  of  Egypt's 
commitment  under  the  U.N.  Charter  to 


negotiate  a  settlement  with  her  neigh- 
bors, to  stop  this  exhausting  arms 
buildup  toward  the  military  ultimate, 
then  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a  lasting 
peace. 


Insurance  Industry:  The  States  Are 
Acting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr .  HRUSKA .  Mr .  President ,  the  con- 
tinuing  erosion  of  our  system  of  dual- 
federalism  is  exemplified  by  attacks  on 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  regulate  in- 
surance. Here  is  an  area  which  Con- 
gress, in  1945,  judged  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  for  State  control. 

Nevertheless,  failures  of  some  high- 
risk  automobile  insurers  have  served  as 
the  platfoi-m  for  those  who  favor  more 
and  more  centrahzed  control  of  our 
country  to  raise  their  voices  in  that  im- 
modest and  terribly  inaccurate  cry  that 
"We  can  do  it  better." 

The  premise  must  be  that  a  Federal 
system  of  control  would  provide  more 
knowledfijeable  and  more  dedicated  adr 
ministrators  than  can  be  provided  by 
the  States.  The  premise  is  a  false  one. 
And  it  is  demonstrably  false. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  companies  have  failed. 
It  is  true  that  failures  in  the  insurance 
industry  have  far-reaching  effects. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  number  of  fail- 
ures is  disproportionately  high.  It  is  not 
true  that  failures  can  be  attributed  to 
State  laxity.  ,  ., 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  failures 
would  not  continue  to  occur  if  regulation 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  central  bureauc- 
racy What  of  the  banks  subject  to 
Federal  control?  Have  none  of  them 
failed?  Of  course,  they  have.  And  un- 
der our  free  enterprise  system,  conducted 
by  people  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of 
the  flesh,  this  is  to  be  expected. 

The  fact  is  that  the  States  h^^'e  not 
been  remiss.  They  have  done  and  are 
doing  their  job.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement. There  is  always  room  for 
improvement.  But  the  record  shows  that 
the  States  have  responded. 

My  point  is  that  this  vital  and  impor- 
tant industi-y  with  the  tremendous  dol- 
lar volume  and  risk  element  involved  is 
far  from  being  sick.  Its  successes  and 
concomitant  service  to  the  pubUc  are  so 
overwhelming  when  compared  with  its 
failures  that  the  investigators  stand  m 
awe  State  governments  deserve  their 
share  of  the  credit.  State  insurance 
commissioners  and  their  departments, 
sensitive  and  quick  to  meet  the  needs  of. 
their  areas,  are  to  be  applauded. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  urge  to 
tinker  with  a  system  proven  sound,  this 
tendency  to  damn  the  whole  because  of 
the  few? 

The  insurance  industry  is  miQuestion- 
ably  one  of  the  most  important  segments 
of  our  national  economy.  Both  its  social 
and  economic  effects  have  made  it  an 
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integral  part  of  the  foundation  for  our 
free  enteiTrise  economy. 

The  insurance  companies,  as  coordi- 
nating institutions  engaged  in  allocation 
and  distribution  of  capital  funds,  re- 
lieve a  part  of  the  burden  of  numerous 
risks  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  service.  In  so 
spreading  the  risk,  not  only  are  third 
parties  protected,  but  also  private  funds 
are  released  for  productive  investment. 
Due  to  the  great  public  concern  that 
each  component  part  of  the  industry  re- 
mains fiscally  sound,  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted that  some  form  of  regulation  is 
required.  Originally,  such  regulatory 
authority  vested  in  the  individual  States 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  insurance  was 
not  considered  commerce  and  therefore 
not  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  v. 
South-Eastern  Underwriters  Association, 
322  U.S.  533  (1944),  changed  this  by 
holding  that  insurance  is  interstate  com- 
merce and  therefore  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction.  In  1945,  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  was  passed  by  the  79th 
Congress  to  restore  the  power  to  the 
States.  This  act  was  founded  on  the 
sound  principle  that  the  States  were  in 
a  better  position  to  regulate  the  insur- 
ance industry  than  was  the  Federal 
Government.  That  principle  is  equally 
appropriate  and  applicable  today. 

State  legislatm-es.  State  commissioners 
of  insurance,  and  the  industry  have 
joined  in  devising  stringent  regulations. 
Operating  within  the  framework  of 
State  regulation,  appropriate  authorities 
were  able  to  adopt  rules  to  fit  local 
needs.  Under  this  arrangement  utilizing 
the  joint  judgment  and  accumulated 
wisdom  of  local  authorities  and  industry 
leaders,  reliable  systems  of  laws  and 
regulations  have  been  established  which 
lend  themselves  to  efiBcacious  solutions 
of  problems  which  are  often  inevitable 
and  which  vary  in  different  States  and 
districts. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  failures  in 
the  insurance  industry  have  been  in- 
evitable. Some  were  the  direct  result  of 
fraudulent  misrepresentations  by  pred- 
ators bent  on  pubhc  bilking  and  milk- 
ing. But  indictments  have  been  issued  in 
cases  where  mismanagement  has  been 
discovered. 

The  States  are  taking  swift  action 
where  required.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  assure  full  and  accurate  disclosure 
of  company  finances  and  realistic  levels 
for  expected  loss  reserves.  Proper 
capitalization  for  high  risk  insurers  is 
the  object  of  further  State  regulatory 
efforts  to  protect  the  public. 

Failures  have  not  been  covered  up  or 
ignored.  States  are  adopting  measures 
to  allow  for  immediate  action  by  State 
officials  to  move  in  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  when  the  failure  of  a  company 
is  imminent.  In  many  States,  these  pro- 
visions have  long  existed  and  have  been 
vigorously  enforced. 

While  some  States  may  not  have  ade- 
quately regulated  insurance  or  effectively 
enforced  existing  regulations,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  strengthen  the  local  laws 
and  to  achieve  proper  enforcement.   The 
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testimony  of  the  commissioners  of  insur- 
ance from  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
South  Carolina,  before  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in 
May  of  1965,  attested  to  the  continual 
efforts  of  those  States  to  keep  up  to  date 
and  to  strengthen  insurance  codes  to 
reach  troubled  areas  and  to  obtain  more 
funds  for  better  enforcement. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  is  an  effective  agency  for 
opening  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween the  various  States  to  facilitate 
coordinated  action  where  necessary. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut, 
in  a  speech  before  a  group  of  insurance 
agents  and  executives  in  October  of  this 
year,  complimented  the  insurance  com- 
missioners for  establishing  a  special 
committee  "to  address  the  problem  of  the 
gaps  in  communication  and  cooperation 
among  the  insurance  commissioners  of 
the  several  States." 

The  concerted  efforts  of  such  a  coordi- 
nating body  and  of  the  various  States 
themselves  demonstrate  most  profoundly 
that  the  regulation  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry is  properly  vested  in  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  on  high-risk 
automobile  insurance,  the  insurance 
commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  stated 
succinctly : 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  insurance  industry  since  1945 
has  resulted  in  large  part  from  the  careful 
decision  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1945  in  approving  the  McCarran  Act. 

Under  this  assignment  to  the  States  of 
ba^ic  responsibJIltles  for  policing  an  industry 
which  grosses  close  to  $40  billion  annually. 
State  regulators  have  been  compelled  to  live 
closely  with  the  companies  doing  business 
within  their  jurisdictions. 

That  is  a«  it  should  be.  The  insurance  in- 
dustry reaches  so  intimately  into  the  econ- 
omy of  every  home  that  its  most  effective 
regulation  must,  perforce,  come  at  a  level 
close  to  the  home — and  the  State  regulator 
is  closest  to  the  problems  involved. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  re- 
ports of  this  subcommittee  in  the  past 
the  belief  has  been  affirmed  "that  the 
regulation  of  insurance  by  the  States  is  in 
the  public  interest,"  and  that  there  is  no 
appeal  for  Federal  regulation  arising 
from  "any  of  the  important  segments  of 
the  industry." 

In  1963,  at  a  time  when  a  particular 
bill,  S.  1705,  was  introduced  to  amend  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  I  said  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners: 

Since  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  is 
sound  law  today,  a  heavy  burden  rests  upon 
those  who  now  advocate  revision.  A  clear 
case  for  such  amendment  must  be  made.  It 
must  be  demonstrated  that  any  resulting  ad- 
vantage which  any  new  law  might  bring  will 
outweigh  the  loss  suffered  by  impairment  of 
the  system  and  its  principles.  Included  In 
such  a  showing  must  be  substantial  evidence 
that  there  is  no  other  non-Federal  way  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  purpose. 

There  are  grave  dangers  in  adopting  any 
amendment  to  this  law,  however,  nominal, 
disarming,  limited  in  character  or  meritorious 
it  may  appear  on  the  surface. 

Certainly,  that  burden  must  be  great 
indeed  when  it  is  remembered  that  under 


the  present  law  the  industry  has  flour- 
ished for  the  past  20  years  with  resulting 
benefit  to  the  economy  and  to  the  public 

The  basic  principles  of  our  Republic 
dictate  that  regulation  should  come  from 
that  political  unit  more  closely  associated 
with  local  operation.  Here,  it  is  the 
States. 

Any  amendment  to  the  present  law 
must  be  extensively  debated.  The  in- 
itial amendment,  no  matter  how  innocent 
appearing,  can  open  the  gates.  Again 
allow  me  to  quote  from  the  speech  de- 
livered to  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners: 

No  well-established  concept  of  freedom  can 
be  destroyed  by  an  open,  all-inclusive  attack 
Rather,  it  is  eroded  and  eventually  lost  by  a 
series  of  movements,  no  single  one  of  which 
seems  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  resistance 
or  to  raise  any  suspicion. 

The  unwary  will  be  caught  by  surprise  and 
soon  dismayed  at  the  tardiness  of  their  at- 
tempts to  preserve  their  liberties. 

Certainly  an  industry  which  serves  our 
economy  so  well  must  not  be  exposed  un- 
thinkingly and  unnecessarily  to  the 
stifling  effect  of  Federal  control. 

The  States  are  doing  their  job.  Let 
them  continue  to  do  so. 


Summary  of  Record  and  Accomplish- 
ments  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  During  the  1st  Session,  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  just 
completed,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  again  continued  its  record 
of  diligent  attention  to  the  legislation 
falling  within  its  jurisdiction.  As  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  is  exceedingly  broad  and 
complex,  including  matters  which  affect 
the  day-to-day  activities  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  In  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  committee  has  considered 
and  reported  legislation  In  each  of  its 
major  areas  of  jurisdiction. 

Three  major  bills  were  reported  to  the 
Congress  by  the  committee  and  have 
now  become  public  law.  In  addition,  a 
large  number  of  minor  bills  were  reported 
passed,  and  have  now  become  public  law. 
Two  of  the  three  major  bills  were  of 
extraordinary  significance,  and  serve  as 
good  examples  of  the  important  part 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  plays  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation  and  of  its  citizens.  The  first  of 
these  measures  was  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  which  included  the 
hospital  insurance  program  and  the  vol- 
untai-y  supplementary  medical  plan,  in 
addition  to  an  across-the-board  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  and  many  ma- 
jor changes  in  practically  all  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 
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The  second  of  these  measures  was  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  which 
repealed  and  thus  eliminated  the  vast 
majority  of  excise  taxes  imposed  at  the 
Federal  level.  Each  of  these  measures 
has  far-reaching  and  significant  ramifi- 
cations not  only  with  respect  to  the  im- 
mediate present  but  also  with  regard  to 
the  years  to  come.  At  a  later  point  in  this 
summary,  there  is  a  detailed  explanation 
of  each  of  these  major  measures. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  two  prin- 
cipal examples  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, mention  should  also  be  made  at 
this  point  of  the  important  technical 
changes  which  were  made  in  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965.  This  bill  made  changes  and 
modifications  with  respect  to  more  than 
85  items  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  In  the  past,  and 
can  again  state  without  reservation,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  devoted  themselves  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  to  the  quite 
heavy  work  of  the  committee.  The 
members  have  been  assiduous  in  pursu- 
ing their  responsibilities  and  in  the  at- 
tendance of  meetings  of  the  committee 
almost  daily  throughout  this  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  While  individual 
members  of  the  committee  have  of 
course  not  always  agreed  on  all  the 
measures  considered  by  the  committee, 
clearly  each  Member  can  be  justly  proud 
of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  record  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  held 
public  or  executive  hearings  on  a  total 
of  58  days,  exclusive  of  executive  ses- 
sions, and  has  directly  received  testi- 
mony from  more  than  364  individuals 
during  those  hearings.  In  addition,  com- 
ments, recommendations,  and  state- 
ments of  views  were  received  for  the 
printed  record  from  many  hundreds  of 
other  interested  persons  and  organiza- 
tions. A  detailed  review  of  the  a(ubjects 
covered  by  the  public  hearings  "may  be 
found  in  the  calendar  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  available 
to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  public  hearings,  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  full  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
met  in  executive  session  102  times,  cover- 
ing 74  days.  This  included  approxi- 
mately 48  sessions,  covering  31  days,  on 
the  subject  of  medical  care  for  tlie  aged 
and  social  security. 

Of  the  13,791  public  and  private  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  course  of  this  session,  there 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  a  total  of  1,952  bills  and  res- 
olutions, in  addiUon  to  30  executive 
communications.  Of  this  total,  there 
were  1.072  tax  bills.  450  social  security 
bills.  337  tariff  biUs.  and  93  miscellaneous 
bills.  This  total  represents  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  of  all  the  public  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  duilng  this  session. 
During  this  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  favorably  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  total 


of  44  bills,  which  Includes  8  tax  bills, 
1  social  security  bill.  30  tariff  bills,  and 
5  bills  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Of 
the  44  bills  reported  to  the  House.  40  bills 
have  passed  the  House,  which  includes 


8  tax  bills,  1  social  security  bill.  27  tariff 
bills  and  4  miscellaneous  bills.  The  table 
which  follows  gives  a  further  detailed 
history  of  the  action  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  these  measures: 


Bills  and  resohidons  referred  to  the  CommUice  on  Ways  and  Means,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sest.j 

by  category  {as  of  adjournment) 


Tax 


Bills  rpforrod  to  cominlttcc. 

Hills  reported  to  House 

Hills  passed  IIou.se — 

Bills  reported  to  Senate 

Bills  po.ssed  Senate - 

Bills  enacted  into  law 


1,072 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 


Social 
security 


450 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Tariff 


337 
130 
127 
«21 
>2l 
>7 


Miscel- 
laneous 


m 

>5 

4 

<8 

»3 

2 


Total 


1,952 
:44 

>  40 

«27 
«27 
>I2 


» Including  1  Senate  bill. 

« lacludiug  2  Seuatc  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  further  Informa- 
tion of  the  Members,  I  submit  a  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

PTTBLIC  BILLS 

H  R.  6675— Mr.  Mills— Public  Law  8^ 
97,  approved  July  30,  1965.  Following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965 : 

A.  HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

The  legislation  provides  three  pro- 
grams for  health  insurance  and  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  establishmg — 

First.  A  basic  hospital  insm-ance  plan 
providing  inpatient  services,  related  post- 
hospital  care  (skilled  nursing  home  and 
home  health  visits),  and  outpatient 
diagnostic  services  for  individuals  65  or 
older  who  are  eligible  for  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  These 
benefits  are  financed  through  a  separate 
payroll  tax  and  separate  trust  fund,  ex- 
cept that  the  benefits  for  railroad  retire- 
ment eligibles  will  be  financed  through 
their  payroll  tax  system,  if  certain 
financing  conditions  are  met. 

Also,  benefits  are  providqd  to  currently 
aged  people  who  are  not  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  beneficiaries. 
They  are  financed  from  general  revenues. 
Effective  date :  Benefits  are  first  effective 
on  July  1, 1966,  except  for  skilled  nursing 
sei-vices  in  extended  care  facilities  which 
are  effective  on  January  1,  1967. 

Second.  A  voluntary  supplementary 
medical  insurance  plan  providing  phy- 
sicians' and  other  medical  and  health 
services  financed  through  monthly  pre- 
miums of  $3  initially  by  individuals  65 
years  or  older  matched  equally  by  Fed- 
eral general  revenue  contributiona 
Effective  date:  Benefits  are  first  effective 
July  1,1966. 

Third.  An  expanded  Kerr-Mills  medi- 
cal care  program  for  the  needy  and  medi- 
cally needy  combining  all  the  vendor 
medical  provisions  for  the  aged,  blind, 
disabled,  and  families  with  dependent 
children,  now  in  five  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  under  a  unifonn  program 
(with  an  increase  in  the  Federal  share 
matching  formula)  In  a  single  new  title 
with  certain  prescribed  Federal  stand- 
ards. Effective  date:  Matching  under 
new  title— XIX— will  be  available  Jan- 
uaiT  1, 1966. 


B.  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 

First.  Maternal  and  child  health, 
crippled  children,  and  child  welfare  au- 
thorization: The  amount  authorized  for 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled childrens  programs  over  cmrent 
authorizations  will  be  increased  by  S5 
million  for  each  program  for  fiscal  1966 
and  by  $10  million  In  each  succeeding 
fiscal  years  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 


vm. 

19li7 

1968 

1970  and  after. 


rrior  law 


$40, 000, 000 
4O,U0U.  000 
45,000,000 
45, 000. 000 
50,000,000 


Under  new 
law 


$45,Of«>.0nO 

50,  IX»1. 1«I0 
55. 000.  OiM 
55. 000, 000 

eu,  000,000 


The  somewhat  different  authorizations 
for  child  welfare  services  under  prior  law 
are  revised  to  bring  them  in  line  with 
those  for  the  other  two  programs,  so  that 
authorizations  for  all  three  programs  are 
identical. 

Second.  Training  personnel  for  the 
health  care  of  crippled  children:  Grants 
are  provided  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  training  professional  person- 
nel for  health  and  related  care  for  crip- 
pled children,  particularly  children  who 
are  mentally  retarded  or  have  multiple 
handicaps.  Authorizes  $5  million  for 
fiscal  1967,  $10  million  for  fiscal  1966,  and 
$17.5  million  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 

year. 

Third.  Health  care  for  needy  children : 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  5- 
year  program  of  special  project  grants  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care  and 
services  for  preschool  or  school-age  chil- 
dren, particularly  in  areas  with  concen- 
trations of  low-Income  families.  An 
appropriation  of  $15  million  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  1966:  $35  million  for  fiscal  1967. 
and  an  additional  $5  million  for  each 
succeeding  year  rising  to  $50  million  for 
fiscal  1970.  An  authorization  of  $500,000 
for  fiscal  1966  and  1967  is  made  for  grants 
to  study  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren. 

Fourth.  Mental  retardation  planmng: 
Grants  totaling  $2,750,000  for  each  of 
2  fiscal  years  (1966  and  1967)  are  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  to  implement  and  follow  up  on 
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planning  for  treatment  of  mental  re- 
tardation authorized  under  section  1701 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

C.   PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Fii-st.  Increased  assistance  payments: 
The  Federal  share  of  payments  under 
all  State  public  assistance  programs  is 
increased  a  little  more  than  an  average 
of  $2.50  a  month  for  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  and  an  average  of 
about  $1.25  for  needy  children,  effective 
January  1,  1966.    This  is  brought  about 
by  revising  the  matching  formula  for  the 
needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled — and  for 
the  adult  categories  in  combined  program 
in  title  XVI — to  provide  a  Federal  share 
of  $31  out  of  the  first  $37— fonnerly  $29 
out  of  the  first  $35 — with  matching  above 
this  amount  varying  according  to  State 
per  capita  income  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$75 — formerly  $70 — per  month  per  in- 
dividual on  an  average  basis.     The  law 
revises   matching    formula    for   aid    to 
families  with  dependent  children  so  as 
to  provide  a  Federal  share  of  five-sixths 
of    the    first    $18 — formerly    fourteen- 
seventeenths    of    the    first    $17 — with 
matching    above    this    amount    vai-ying 
according  to  State  per  capita  income  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $32 — formerly  $30.    A 
provision  is  included  so  that  States  will 
not  receive  additional  Federal  funds  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  they  pass  them  on  to 
individual  recipients.    Effective  Januai-y 
1,1966. 

Second.  Tubercular  and  mental  pa- 
tients: The  exclusion  from  Federal 
matching  in  old-age  assistance  and  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged  programs — 
and  for  combined  program,  title  XVI — is 
removed  as  to  aged  individuals  who  are 
patients  in  institutions  for  tuberculosis 
or  mental  diseases  or  who  have  been  di- 
agnosed as  having  tuberculosis  or  psy- 
chosis and,  as  a  result,  are  patients  in 
a  medical  institution.  As  a  condition 
of  Federal  participation  in  such  pay- 
ments to,  or  for,  mental  patients  it  is  re- 
quired that  certain  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements assure  that  better  care  re- 
sults from  the  additional  Federal  money. 
States  will  receive  no  more  in  Federal 
funds  under  this  provision  than  they  in- 
crease their  expenditures  for  mental 
health  purposes  under  public  health  and 
public  welfare  programs.  ALso  restric- 
tions as  to  Federal  matching  for  needy 
blind  and  disabled  who  are  tubercular  or 
psychotic  and  are  in  general  medical  in- 
stitutions are  removed.  Eflfective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966. 

Third.  Protective  payments:  A  provi- 
sion is  added  for  protective  payments  to 
third  persons  on  behalf  of  old-age  assist- 
ance recipients — and  recipients  on  com- 
bined title  XVI  program — recipients  of 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  un- 
able to  manage  their  money  because  of 
physical  or  mental  incapacity.  Effective 
January  1,  1966. 

Fourth.  Aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  in  school:  The  optional  provi- 
sion in  present  law  allowing  States  to 
continue  making  payments  to  dependent 
children  up  to  age  21  If  they  are  In  reg- 
ular attendance  at  a  high  school  or  vo- 
cational school  Is  extended  to  include  at- 


tendance at  a  school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity. 

Fifth.  Income  exemptions  under  pub- 
lic assistance:  The  following  income 
exemptions  are  provided: 

(a)  Old-age  assistance:  The  earnings 
exemption  under  the  old-age  assistance 
program — and  aged  in  combined  pro- 
grams— is  increased  so  that  a  State  may. 
at  its  option,  exempt  the  first  $20 — for- 
merly $10 — and  one-half  of  the  next 
$60— formerly  $40— of  a  recipient's 
monthly  earnings.  Eflfective  October  1, 
1965. 

<b)  Aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children:  At  their  option,  States  are  al- 
lowed to  disregard  up  to  $50  per  month 
of  earned  income  of  any  dependent  child 
under  the  age  of  18  but  not  more  than 
$150  of  earnings  may  be  exempted  in  the 
same  home.    Effective  July  1,  1965. 

<c)  Aid  to  the  pei-manently  and  totally 
disabled:  States,  at  their  option,  may 
exempt  earnings  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  first  $20  per 
month  of  earnings  and  one-half  of  the 
next  $60  could  be  exempted.  In  addi- 
tion, any  additional  Income  and  re- 
sources could  be  exempted  as  part  of  an 
approved  plan  to  achieve  self-support 
during  the  time  the  recipient  was  under- 
going vocational  rehabilitation.  Effec- 
tive October  1, 1965. 

(d)  Income  exemption  for  all  public 
assistance  programs:  States,  at  their  op- 
tion, may  disregard  not  more  than  $5  per 
month  per  recipient  of  any  income  in  all 
five  public  assistance  programs.  Effec- 
tive October  1,  1965. 

(e)  Old-age  and  siu*vivors  Insurance — 
retroactive  increase:  States,  at  their  op- 
tion, may  disregard  so  much  of  the 
OASDI  benefit  increase — Including  the 
children  in  school  after  age  18  modifica- 
tion—as is  attributable  to  its  retroac- 
tive effective  date. 

(f )  Economic  Opportunity  Act  earning 
exemption:  A  grace  period  is  provided 
for  action  by  States  that  have  not  had 
regular  legislative  sessions,  whose  pub- 
lic assistance  statutes  now  prevent  them 
from  disregarding  earnings  of  recipients 
received  under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

<g)  Income  exempt  under  another  as- 
sistance program:  A  provision  is  added 
stipulating  that  any  amount  of  income 
which  is  disregarded  in  determining  eli- 
gibility for  a  person  under  one  of  the 
public  assLstance  programs  shall  not  be 
considered  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  another  individual  under  any  other 
public  assistance  program. 

Sixth.  Definition  of  medical  assistance 
for  aged:  The  definition  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  is  modified  so  as  to 
allow  Federal  sharing  as  to  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients  for  the  month  they 
are  admitted  to  or  discharged  from  a 
medical  institution. 

Seventh.  Judicial  review  of  State  plan 
denials:  The  law  provides  for  judicial  re- 
view of  the  denial  of  approval  by  the 
Secretary  df  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  State  public  assistance  plans 
and  of  his  action  under  such  programs 
for  noncompliance  with  conditions  In 
the  Federal  law. 
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Eighth.  Uniform  matching:  The  new 
law  permits  a  State  that  has  a  medical 
assistance  program  under  title  XIX  to 
claim  Federal  sharing  In  total  expendi- 
tures for  money  payments  under  other 
titles,  under  the  same  formula  used  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  title  XIX. 

D.  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY 

INSURANCK 

1 .  BENEFIT  CHANGES 

(a)  7-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity  insurance  benefits. 

A  7-percent  across-the-board  benefit 
increase  is '  provided,  effective  retro- 
actively beginning  with  benefits  for  Jan- 
uary  1965,  for  the  20  million  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  on  the  rolls — with  a 
guaranteed  $4  a  month  minimum  in- 
crease for  retired  workers  who  are  age 
65  or  over  in  the  first  month  for  which 
they  are  paid  the  increased  benefit. 

Monthly  benefits  for  workers  who  re- 
tire at  or  after  65  are  increased  to  a  new 
minimum  of  $44— formerly  $40— and  to 
a  new  maximum  of  $135.90 — formerly 
$127— on  average  earnings  up  to  $4,800. 
In  the  future,  creditable  earnings  under 
the  increase  in  the  contribution  and  ben- 
efit base  to  $6,600  a  year  would  make 
possible  a  maximum  benefit  of  $168. 

The  maximum  amount  of  benefits  pay- 
able to  a  family  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
earnings  record  will  be  related  to  the 
worker's  average  monthly  earnings  at 
all  earnings  levels.  Under  prior  law, 
there  was  a  $254  limit  on  family  benefits 
which  operated  over  a  wide  range  of  av- 
erage monthly  earnings.  Under  the  leg- 
islation the  highest  family  maximum 
would  be  $368. 

<b)  Payment  of  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits to  children  attending  school  or  col- 
lege after  attainment  of  age  18  and  up  to 
age  22 :  A  provision  is  included  which  will 
continue  to  pay  a  child's  insurance  bene- 
fit until  the  child  reaches  age  22,  pro- 
vided the  child  is  attending  a  public  or 
an  accredited  school,  including  a  voca- 
tional school  or  a  college,  as  a  full-time 
student  after  he  reaches  age  18.  Chil- 
dren of  deceased,  retired,  or  disabled 
workers  will  be  included.  No  mother's  or 
wife's  benefits  will  be  payable  if  the  only 
child  in  the  mother's  care  Is  one  who  has 
attained  age  18  but  is  getting  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  school  attendance. 

This  provision  is  effective  retroactively 
to  January  1.  1965.  It  is  estimated  that 
295.000  children  will  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits for  September  1965,  when  the  school 
year  begins. 

<c)  Benefits  for  widows  at  age  60:  An 
option  to  widows  of  receiving  benefits  be- 
ginning at  age  60,  is  provided  with  the 
benefits  payable  to  those  who  claim  them 
before  age  62  being  actuarially  reduced 
to  take  account  of  the  longer  period  over 
which  they  will  be  paid.  Full  widows 
benefits  are  payable  at  age  62. 

This  provision  is  effective  beginning 
with  monthly  benefits  payable  for  Sep- 
tember 1965.  It  is  estimated  that  185,000 
widows  will  claim  benefits  during  the 
first  year  of  operation. 
( d )  Amendment  of  disability  program : 
(I)  Definition  of  disability:  The  re- 
quirement that  a  worker's  disability  must 
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be  expected  to  be  of  long  continued  and 
indefinite  duration  is  eliminated  and  in- 
stead an  Insured  worker  will  be  eligible 
for  disability  benefits  if  he  has  been  un- 
der a  disability  which  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  death  or  which  has  lasted 
or  can  be  expected  to  last  for  a  contin- 
uous period  of  not  less  than  12  calendar 
months.  Benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
this  change  will  be  paid  beginning  with 
benefits  for  September  1965.  An  esti- 
mated 60,000  persons— disabled  workers 
and  their  dependents — become  imme- 
diately eligible  for  benefits  as  a  result  of 
this  change. 

( ii »  Disability  benefits  offset  provi-sion : 
The  social  security  disability  benefit  for 
any  month  for  which  a  worker  is  receiv- 
ing a  workmen's  compensation  benefit 
will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the 
total  benefits  payable  to  hiir  and  his  de- 
pendents under  both  programs  exceed 
80  percent  of  his  average  monthly  earn- 
ings covered  by  social  security  prior  to 
the  onset  of  disability,  but  with  the  re- 
duction periodically  adjusted  to  take  ac- 
count of  changes  in  national  average 
earnings  levels.  The  offset  provision  will 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  benefits 
payable  for  months  after  December  1965 
based  on  disabilities  commencing  after 
June  1.  1965. 

(iii)  Blindness  as  a  disability  factor: 
(a>  Young  workers  who  are  blind  and 
disabled:  Establishes  alternative  insured 
status  requirement  for  workers  disabled 
before  age  31  of  one-half  of  the  quarters 
elapsing  after  age  21  up  to  the  point  of 
disability — with  a  minimum  of  six  quar- 
ters— or.  in  the  case  of  individuals  dis- 
abled before  age  24,  at  least  one-half  of 
the  quarters  in  the  3-year  period  ending 
with  the  onset  of  the  disability.  To 
qualify  for  this  alternative  the  worker 
will  have  to  meet  the  statutory  definition 
of  blindness  for  the  disability  "freeze.' 
Workers  will,  however,  have  to  meet  the 
other  regular  requirements  for  entitle- 
ment to  disability  benefits,  including  in- 
ability to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity. 

(b>  Older  workers  who  are  blind  and 
disabled:  Provides  that  those  individuals 
age  55  or  over  who  meet  the  statutory 
definition  of  blindness  for  the  disability 
"freeze"  could  qualify  for  cash  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  their  inability  to  engage 
in  their  past  occupation  or  occupations. 
However,  their  benefits  will  not  be  paid 
for  any  month  which  they  are  actually 
engaging    In    any    substantial    gainful 

activity. 

(iv)  Rehabilitation  services:  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agencies  will  be 
reimbursed  from  the  social  security  trust 
funds  for  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  sei-v- 
ices  furnished  to  individuals  who  are  en- 
titled to  disability  Insurance  benefits  or 
to  a  disabled  child's  benefits.  The  total 
amount  of  the  funds  that  could  be  made 
available  from  the  trust  funds  for  pur- 
poses of  reimbursing  State  agencies  for 
such  services  cannot.  In  any  year,  exceed 
1  percent  of  the  social  security  disability 
benefits  paid  in  the  previous  year. 

(V)  Entitlement  to  disability  benefits 
after  entitlement  to  benefit  payable  on 
account  of  age:  A  person  who  becomes 
entitled  before  age  65  to  a  benefit  payable 


on  account  of  old  age  could  later,  before 
he  reaches  age  65,  become  entitled  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

(vl)  Allocation  of  contribution  income  . 
between  OASI  and  DI  ti-ust  funds:  An 
additional  0.20  percent  of  taxable  wages^., 
and  0.15  percent  of  taxable  self-employ- 
ment income  is  allocated  to  the  disability 
insurance  trust  fund  bringing  the  total 
allocation  to  0.70  percent  and  0.525  per- 
cent, respectively,  beginning  in  1966. 

(6)  Benefits  to  certain  persons  at  age 
72  or  over:  Eligibility  requirements  are 
liberalized  by  providing  a  basic  benefit  of 
$35  at  age  72  or  over  to  certain  persons 
with  as  few  as  three  quartei-s  of  coverage 
acquired  at  any  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  In  1937.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  new  concept  of  transitional 
insured  status  is  provided.  Prior  law  re- 
quired a  minimum  of  six  quarters  of 
coverage. 

Effective  for  monthly  benefits  for  Sep- 
tember 1965.  at  which  time  an  estimated 
355,000  people  will  be  able  to  start  receiv- 
ing benefits. 

(f)  Wife's  and  widow's  benefits  for 
divorced  women:  Payments  of  wife's  or 
widow's  benefits  are  authorized  to  the 
divorced  wife  of  a  retired,  deceased,  or 
disabled  worker  if  she  had  been  married 
to  the  worker  for  at  least  20  years  before 
the  date  of  the  divorce  and  if  her 
divorced  husband  was  making  (or  was 
obligated  by  a  court  to  make)  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  her  support 
when  he  became  entitled  to  benefits,  be- 
came disabled,  or  died.  The  legislation 
also  provides  that  a  wife's  benefits  will 
not  tei-minate  when  the  woman  and  her 
husband  are  divorced  if  the  marriage 
has  been  In  effect  for  20  years.  Pro- 
vision Is  also  made  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  benefit  rights  for  a  divorced  wife, 
a  widow,  a  surviving  divorced  wife,  or  a 
surviving  divorced  mother  who  remarries 
and  the  subsequent  marriage  ends  in 
divorce,  annulment,  or  in  the  death  of 
the  husband.  Effective  In  September 
1965. 

(g)  Retirement  test:  The  amend- 
ments liberalize  the  retirement  test  so 
that  a  beneficiary  under  age  72  may  have 
annual  earnings  of  $1,500 — instead  of 
SI, 200  as  In  prior  law — and  still  get  full 
benefits  for  the  year.  If  a  beneficiary 
earnings  exceed  $1,500  for  a  year,  $1  in 
benefits  is  withheld  for  each  $2  of  an- 
nual earnings  between  $1,500  and  $2,700 
and  for  each  $1  of  earnings  thereafter — 
under  prior  law  the  $1  for  $2  adjust- 
ment applied  to  annual  earnings  between 
$1,200  and  $1,700.  A  beneficiary  will 
nevertheless  get  full  benefits,  regardless 
of  his  annual  earnings,  for  any  month 
in  which  he  earns  wages  of  $125  or  less 
(rather  than  $100  as  in  prior  law>,  and 
does  not  render  substantial  services  in 
self-employment.  These  changes  are 
effective  for  taxable  years  ending  after 
1965. 

Also,  certain  royalties  received  in  or 
after  the  year  In  which  a  person  reaches 
age  65,  from  copyrights  and  patents  ob- 
tained before  age  65,  arc  exempted  from 
being  comited  as  earnings  for  purooi^es 
of  the  retirement  test,  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1964. 


For  1966,  an  estimated  750,000  per- 
sons— workers  and  their  dependents  or 
survivors — either  will  get  more  benefits 
under  the  new  law  than  they  would  have 
gotten  under  prior  law,  or  will  get  some 
benefits  where  they  would  have  gotten  no 
benefits  under  prior  law. 

(h)  Continuation  of  widows  and 
widower's  Insurance  benefits  after  re- 
marriage: Under  prior  law,  a  widows 
and  widower's  benefits  based  on  a  de- 
ceased worker's  social  security  earnuigs 
record  generally  terminated  when  the 
survivor  remarried.  The  new  legisla- 
tion provides  that  benefits  would  be  pay- 
able to  widows  age  60  or  over  and  to 
widowers  age  62  or  over  who  remarry. 
The  amount  of  the  remarried  widow's  or 
widower's  benefit  will  be  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of 
the  deceased  spouse  rather  than  82*2 
percent  of  that  amount,  which  is  pay- 
able to  widows  and  widowers  who  are  not 
remarried. 

(I)  Adoption  of  child  by  retired 
worker:  The  provisions  relating  to  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  children  who  are 
adopted  by  old-age  insurance  benefi- 
ciaries are  changed  to  require  that,  where 
the  child  is  adopted  after  the  worker  be- 
comes entitled  to  an  old-age  benefit, 
first,  the  child  must  be  living  with  the 
worker  in  the  month  when  application 
for  old-age  benefits  is  filed  or  adoption 
proceedings  have  begun  In  or  before  that 
month;  second,  the  child  must  be  re- 
ceiving one-half  of  his  support  from  the 
worker  for  the  entire  year  before  the 
worker's  entitlement:  and  third,  the 
adoption  must  be  completed  within  2 
years  after  the  .vorker's  application  for 
benefits. 

( j )  Definition  of  child : 
(i)  A  child  will  be  paid  benefits  based 
on  his  father's  earnings  without  regard 
to  whether  he  has  the  status  of  a  child 
under  State  inheritance  laws  if  the  fath- 
er was  supporting  the  child  or  had  a  legal 
obligation  to  do  so.  Under  prior  law. 
whether  a  child  met  the  definition  for 
the  pupose  of  getting  child's  Insurance 
benefits  based  on  his  father's  earnings 
depended  on  the  laws  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  devolution  of  intestate  per- 
sonal property  in  the  State  in  which  the 
worker  was  domiciled.  It  is  estimated 
that  20.000  Individuals  (children  and 
their  mothers)  became  immediately  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  this  provision. 

(ii)  Also  an  exception  Is  provided  so 
that  child's  benefits  will  not  terminate 
if  child  Is  adopted  by  his  brother  or  sis- 
ter after  the  death  of  the  worker  on 
whose  earnings  record  he  Is  getting  bene- 
fits. Under  prior  law  benefits  termi- 
nated upon  adoption  unless  he  was 
adopted  by  his  stepparent,  grandparent, 
uncle,  or  aunt. 

2.    COVERAGE  CHANCES 

The  following  coverage  provisioiis  w  ere 
hicluded : 

(a)  Physlclai^  and  interns:  Self- 
employed  physicians  are  covered  for  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  December 
31,  1965.  Interns  are  covered  begin- 
ning on  .January  1,  1966,  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  employees  working  for  the 
same  employer. 
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(b'>  Farmers:  Under  the  new  law, 
farm  operators  whose  annual  gross  earn- 
ings are  $2,400  or  less  will  be  permitted  to 
report  either  their  actual  net  earnings 
or  ee^a  percent  of  their  gross  earnings, 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1965.  Farmers  whose  annual 
gioss  earnings  are  over  $2,400  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  their  actual  net  earn- 
ings if  $1,600  or  more  but  if  actual  net 
earnings  are  less  than  $1,600,  they  will 
be  permitted  to  report  either  their  actual 
net  earnings  or  $1,600. 

(c>  Cash  tips:  Cash  tips  received  af- 
ter 1965  by  an  employee  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  are  covered  as  wages  for 
social  security  and  income-tax  with- 
holding purposes,  except  that  employers 
are  not  required  to  pay  the  social  secu- 
rity employer  tax.  The  employee  is  re- 
quired to  give  his  employer  a  written  re- 
port of  his  tips  within  10  days  after  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  the  tips  are 
received.  To  the  extent  that  the  em- 
ployer does  not  have  sufficient  wage  pay- 
ments— or  funds  turned  over  to  him  by 
the  employee — to  offset  the  required 
withholding,  he  notifies  the  employee  and 
the  employee  reports  this  amount  to  the 
Goveniment  directly. 

*d)  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees :  Several  changes  would  facilitate 
social  security  coverage  of  additional  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 

(e)  Exemption  of  certain  religious 
sects:  Members  of  certain  religious  sects 
who  have  conscientious  objections  to  in- 
surance (including  social  security)  by 
reason  of  their  adherence  to  the  estab- 
lished tenets  or  teachings  of  such  sects 
could  be  exempt  from  the  social  security 
tax  on  self- employment  income  upon  ap- 
plication accompanied  by  a  waiver  of 
benefit  rights. 

(f )  Nonprofit  organizations:  Nonprofit 
organizations,  and  their  employees  who 
concur,  may  elect  social  security  coverage 
effective  retroactively  for  a  period  up  to 
5  years  (rather  than  1  year,  as  under 
prior  law).  Also,  wage  credit  may  be 
given  for  the  earnings  of  certain  employ- 
ees of  nonprofit  organizations  who  were 
erroneously  reported  for  social  security 
purposes. 

(g)  District  of  Columbia  employees: 
The  legislation  provides  for  social  secu- 
rity coverage  of  certain  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (primarily  substi- 
tute schoolteachers) . 

(h)  Ministers:  The  deadline  for  elect- 
ing social  security  coverage  by  ministers 
who  have  been  in  the  ministry  at  least  2 
years  since  1954  is  extended  2  years. 
Also,  social  security  credit  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  earnings  of  certain  minis- 
ters, which  were  reported  but  which  can- 
not be  credited  under  prior  law. 

3.    MISCiXLANEOUS 

(a )  Filing  of  proof:  The  period  of  filing 
of  proof  of  support  for  dependent  hus- 
band's, widower's,  and  parent's  benefits, 
and  for  filing  application  for  lump-sum 
death  pajTnents  where  good  cause  exists 
for  failure  to  file  within  the  Initial  2-year 
period,  is  extended  indefinitely. 

(b)  Automatic  recompute tion  of  bene- 
fits: TTae  benefits  of  people  on  the  rolls 


will  be  recomputed  automatically  each 
year  to  take  account  of  any  covered  earn- 
ings that  the  worker  might  have  had  in 
the  previous  year  and  that  would  in- 
crease his  benefit  amount.  Under  prior 
law  there  are  various  requirements  that 
must  be  met  in  order  to  have  benefits 
recomputed,  including  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation and  earnings  of  over  $1,200  a  year 
after  entitlement. 

(c)  Military  wage  credits:  The  provi- 
sion authorizing  reimbursement  of  the 
trust  funds  out  of  general  revenue  for 
gratuitous  social  security  wage  credits 
for  servicemen  is  revised  so  that  such 
payments  will  be  spread  over  the  next  50 
years. 

(d)  Extension  of  life  of  applications: 
The  new  law  liberalizes  the  requirement 
that  an  application  for  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  be  valid  for  only  3  months 
after  the  date  of  filing,  and  for  disability 
benefits  3  months  before  the  beginning 
of  the  waiting  period.  The  new  law  al- 
lows an  application  to  remain  valid  up 
luitil  the  time  the  Secretai-y  makes"  a 
final  decision  on  the  application.     ** 

(e)  Underpayments:  The  new  law  pro- 
vides specific  authority,  lacking  in  prior 
law,  for  the  Secretai-y  to  settle  certain 
underpayments  of  benefits. 

(f)  Authorization  for  one  spouse  to 
cash  a  joint  check:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasm-y  would  be  authorized,  under  a 
new  provision,  to  issue  regulations  so  as 
to  permit  a  surviving  spouse  (or  other 
surviving  payee)  to  cash  a  benefit  check 
issued  jointly  to  a  husband  and  wife  if 
one  of  them  dies  before  the  check  is 
negotiated;  any  overpajmient  resulting 
from  the  cashing  of  the  joint  check 
would  be  recovered. 

(g)  Social  security  records — deserting 
parents:  The  new  law  provides  that,  un- 
der certain  specfied  conditions,  the  ad- 
dress of  ja  deserting  parent  of  a  child 
applyingifor  or  receiving  public  assist- 
ance may  be  given  to  a  welfare  agency  or 
a  court  through  a  welfare  agency. 

(h)  Attorney's  fees:  A  provision  is  in- 
corporated which  permits  a  court  that 
renders  a  judgment  favorable  to  a  claim- 
ant in  an  action  arising  under  the  social 
security  program  to  set  a  reasonable  fee — 
not  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  past  due 
benefits  which  become  payable  by  rea- 
son of  the  judgment — for  an  attorney 
who  successfully  represented  the  claim- 
ant. The  Secretary  is  permitted  to  cer- 
tify payment  of  the  fee  to  the  attorney 
out  of  such  past  due  benefits. 

(i)  Waiver  of  1-year  man-iage  require- 
ment: The  legislation  provides  an  excep- 
tion to  the  1-year  duration  of  marriage 
requirement  for  social  security  benefits 
for  any  widow,  wife,  husband,  or  widower 
who  was,  in  the  month  before  marriage, 
actually  or  potentially  entitled  to  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  as  a  widow,  wid- 
ower, parent,  or  disabled  adult  child. 

E.    SCOPE,    COSTS    AND    FINANCING 

1.       HEALTH      INSURANCE      AND      MEDICAL      CARE 

FOR    THE    NEEDY 

The  scope  of  the  protection  provided  Is 
broadly  as  follows : 

Basic  plan:  It  Is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 17  million  Insured  individ- 


uals and  2  million  uninsured  will  qualify 
on  July  1. 1966. 

Voluntary  supplementary  plan:  It  is 
estimated  that  of  the  total  eligible  aged 
of  19  million,  from  80  to  95  percent  will 
participate,  which  will  mean  approxi- 
mately 15.2  to  18  million  individuals  will 
be  involved. 

Medical  assistance  for  needy :  The  ex- 
panded medical  assistance — Kerr-Mills— 
program  is  estimated  to  provide  new  or 
increased  medical  assistance  to  about  8 
million  needy  persons  during  an  early 
year  of  operation.  States  could,  in  the 
future,  provide  aid  to  as  many  as  twice 
this  number  who  need  help  with  medical 
costs. 

The  costs  and  financing  are  as  follows: 
Basic  plan:  Benefits  and  administra- 
tive expenses  under  the  basic  plan  would 
be  about  $1  billion  for  the  6-month  period 
in  1966  and  about  $2.3  billion  in  1967. 
Contribution  income  for  those  years 
would  be  about  $1.6  and  $2.8  billion,  re- 
spectively. The  costs  for  the  uninsured- 
paid  from  general  funds — would  be 
about  $280  million  for  the  first  full  year. 
The  level-premium — long  range— cost 
of  the  hospital  insurance  program  Is  1.23 
percent  of  payroll  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: 

Percent 
Hospital    and    extended    care    facility 

benefits j  jg 

Posthospital  home  health .03 

Outpatient    diagnostic II       '  oi 


Total... 


1.23 


Separate  payroll  taxes  to  finance  the 
basic  plan,  paid  by  employers,  employees, 
and  self-employed  persons,  would  be 
earmarked  in  a  separate  hospital  insur- 
ance trust  fund  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury. The  same  contribution  rate  would 
apply  equally  to  employers,  employees, 
and  self-employed  persons. 

The  tax  rate,  base,  and  tax  amount 
for  future  years  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Table  1. — Tax  rate,  tax  base,  and  tax  amount 
applicable  to  employers,  employees,  and 
self-employed  persons  under  the  basic  hos- 
pital insurance  program  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  (Public  Laic  89- 
97),  1965-87  and  after 


■^'eur 

Tax  on  employer,  cniployrr,  and 
wlf-<'inployod  (carli) 

TaT  rnto 
(|H'rtviit) 

Tax  ba."* 

T:.x 
nnioiml  ' 

l^HVi 

IWXi _ 

1!k;7 

liKiX 

VMiM-72 

1073-75- _ 

l»7t)-79 

6^35 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.55 
.flfl 
.70 
.80 

6,  C(K) 
6,600 
6.600 

e.ooo 

6.600 
6.600 
0,600 

'  .  *-':i.  10 
;«.  IK) 

33.  Ilf) 
33.(10 
3ti. :«) 
W  liO 

lyh(>-86 

1S«>7  and  afU-r 

46. '-'0 
6->.f>0 

•  F(jr  carli  seU-einployed  jx-rson  aiid  einployoe  with 
onniinps  or  wane  ef|iinl  to  or  in  cxeess  of  tlie  "tax  }i!\»-; 
wuployws  pay  baine  amount  on  behalf  of  such  employees. 

Source:  Staff  of  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Interna! 
KcvcniU'  Tuxatiuii. 

The  benefit  provisions  of  the  law  are 
financed  by  first,  an  increase  in  the  earn- 
ings base  from  $4,800  to  $6,600  effective 
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.    ,^/.^         J     „««^^    o  vovi«oH         TbP  tnx  rate  schedule  under  prior  law     legislation   for   the   OASDI   program   is 
JaxratesJhedule'  ^     '  an^the  re^sed1chedu?e  under^he  new    shown  by  the  two  tables  which  follow; 

.•         .  -       Tnj-  rale   tax  ha.e   and  tar  amount  applicnhle  to  employers  and  employees  (each)  under  the  Social  Sec ur if y  Amendm^nt^  of  lOGi 
1  vB.-K   '•-^'^J^yjJ^';,;,  ^];l<yTonZn2r  priofliw,  old-age,  survivors,  ami  disability  insurance  program,  1.96o-8.  ami  after 


Year 


Tux  rate  employer  an<l 
cniploywi  (each) 


I'nder  prior    Under  I'uMie 
law  Law  8<J-97 


Tax  Imse 


Tax  per  employee  «it  h  Ijasc  wage  under  I'uhllc  Law  sv  J)7 « 


I'lfi.') 

IWiif  72 

1H73-7.S 

l<tTt>-7U 

1 '.ISO  Mi - - -~-- 

iy»7  and  after 


I'tTcnil 

3.  ti25 

4.  125 
4.  125 
4.  •■.25 
4.  625 
4.  625 
4. 625 
4.  <i25 
4.  <',25 


I'nder  prior 
law 


fndi-r  riiMic 
Law  W)  117 


Amount  of  tux 


Increa."!*  imder  I'uMic 
Law  89-y7 


Under  prior 
law 


Under  Public     Over  prior 
Law  8SM»7  law 


Over  19fv'. 


Perc£nt 
3.625 
3.850 

:i.«oo 

3.900 
4.400 
4.850 
4.850 
4.850 
4.860 


$4,800 
4,800 
4.8IKI 
4,800 
4.800 
4.800 
4.800 
4,800 
4,800 


!M.8flO 
6,  rtlO 
6, 600 
6. «« 
6,600 
6,  «)0 
6. 600 
6.  til  10 
6,600 


$174 
198 
198 
?22 
222 
222 
222 
222 
222 


$174.00 
254.10 
2.')7. 40 
2.17.  40 
290.40 
320. 10 
320. 10 
320. 10 
3-20. 10 


$56.10 
59.40 
35.40 
68.40 
9H.10 
98.10 
98.10 
98.10 


$80. 10 
Vim 
M.  40 
116.40 
14«..  10 
1*>.  10 
14t..  10 
146.10 


I  Kmploycrs  pay  same  amount  on  Uhalf  of  such  employees. 

.-ourcc   Staff  of  the  Joint  Conmdtlec  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  ,  „   i ; 


Vear 


106.'. 

UMn; - — 

l'.l».H 

liH.9-72 

1973-75 

l'.t7fi-79 

mH0-S6 

19*7  anil  after 


Tax  rate 


Under  prior 
law 


Tax  b3?o 


Under  Public    Inder  prior  .Under  Publli 
Law  89-97  law  Law  89-97 


J'l  rc(  lU 


5.4 
fi.  2 
6.2 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 


Per  a  lit 

5.4 
5.8 
.5.9 
.5.9 
6.6 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


Tax  ixT  scU-emploved  with  base  earninps  under 
I'ublic  Law  89-97 


Amount  of  tax 


$4,800 
4.800 
4,800 
4,800 
4.800 
4,800 
4,800 
4.800 
4,800 


$4,800 
6, 600 
6, 600 
6,600 
6,  f)00 
0.600 
C.tiOO 
6.600 
6,000 


Under  prior    I'nder  Public 
law  Law  8»-97 


Increase  under  Public 
Law  89-97 


Over  prior 
law- 


Over  1965 


.«;2.'.9.  20 
297.60 
297.  60 

:«i.20 

331.20 
331.  20 
;«1.  20 

:«l.  20 
3:J1.20 


?  259. 20 
382.80 
3«9.  40 
3>»9.  40 
4:«.  60 
462.  00 
462.  00 
4<i2.  00 
462.  00 


$X.5.20 
91.80 
58.20 
104.40 
130.80 
130.  80 
1.30.  SO 
X30.80 


$123.60 
1.10.  20 
130.  -20 
176.  40 
202.  KO 
■M2.  SO 
2<t2.  80 
202.  SO 


Souriv  Staff  Of  the  Joint  CommitU^e  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  si; 

[In  percent] 


Year 


Uombined  tax  rate  on  employer  •'"<>  employee 


Old-nce,  survivors,  luid 
dl.-iabillty  insurance  program 


Basic  ho'spital  insurance 
program 


Old-age  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  iiid 
basic  hospital  insurance  program 


Km'..'! 

I'.HiO 

1967 

I'.MW 

HH;>t-72..- 

l'.»73-75 

I'.>76  79 

HisO  S*i 

19.H7  and  after. . 


Under  prior 
law 


7.25 
8.25 
8.25 
9.  25 
9.  25 
9.  25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


Under  Public 
Law  89-97 


Under  prior 
law 


Under  Public 
Law  89-97 


Under  prior    I 
law 


„_ 


iider  Public^ 
Law  89-97 


Change  under  Public  Law 
89-97 


7.  25 
7.70 
7.80 
7.80 
8.80 
9.70 
9.70 
9.70 
9.70 


0.70 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
l.>0 
1.40 
1.60 


7.25 
8.25 
8.-25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.26 
9.25 
9. -25 


Source-  Staff  of  llie  Joint  Comniitloe  on  Internal  Reveuue  Taxation.  ,  ,^ .    ,      . 

H.R.  8371-Mr.  MiLLS-Public  Law  89-44.  approved  June  21.  1965.     Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation,  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 :  


Item 


A.   RET.KH.ERS 


1  urs. 

J"  wt  Iry 

I.ul'i.m;.'!-  and  hnndl>ag8. 
'I  oilct  fireparations 


Prior  law 


Base 


Retail  prlw... 

...do 

do 

do - 


10  percent.  - 

do 

do 

do 


Repealed  entirely. 

do 

do. .......•• -.- 

"_..| do 


June  22,  1965. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Xlen 


Prior  law 


Bom 


Rate 


B.   MAKrFACTVRERS 


r;i.<Angor  autoiuobik's  '  (refunds  us  tosalis  after  May  14,  IMTy) . 


PeIuK)lliui*s 

Camper  coaches  and  tmclies  and  sclf-propciled  mobile  iiomesl"! 

Fami  fced,5k^d,aud  ittrtiUzer  equipuieut 

Pinall  S-wliet'Ied  motor  vehicles ""' 

Auto  parts  and  accessories  i  (except  parts  priiuarily  used  for 

Trucks  and  lujses). 
Tsed  parts  Incorporated  in  new  truclis 

C:»siughead  and  natural  gasoline „ 

Gtuoline 


Lubricating  oil  •_ 
Cutting  oil' 


Refrigerators  •. ., 

Frtfzers  ' 

Alrconditioners  i  (refunds  as  to  sales  after  May  14,  i965K 

Elet'tric.  ^s,  and  oil  appliances  '   ._ 

KK'itric  light,  bulbs  ' 


Ra<lios  and  phonographs  ' 

Television  s«'ts  ' 

Plionos!Tai)h  records  ' 

Musical  iiistrujuents  ' 

Siwrting  goods  '  (except  fisiUng  equipment). 

Canieris  and  film  ' 

Projectors  ' 

Business  niaclunes  ' 

Pens  and  mechanical  pencils 

Lighters.- 


Matches: 
I'lain. 


Fancy 

Playing  curds  ' 


C.  rACIUTlES  ANT)  SERVICES 


General  admissions 

ilorse  and  dog  ruces. 

Cal>arots 

Clubducs 


Air  travel .\mount 


MantifacluriTs'  priir 


-do. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Value. 


Gallon. 
do.. 


.do. 


.do. 


Manufacturer's  price. 

do 

.do 


. do 

—.do 


—.do... 
.-..do.... 
....do... 
—  -do... 
do... 


-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


-do. 


Each  (but  not  more  than  10 
I<ercent  of  manufactiu'er's 
price). 

2  cents  per  1,000,  but  not 
more  than  10  i)crcciil  of 
manufacturer  s  price. 

S' 2  cents  per  1,000 

Pack 


Amoiints  exceeding  $1 

Aiuouut 

BjU 

-Viniual  dues,  if  exceeding 
$10. 


Safe  deposit  boxes 

D.  rOMMfNICATIOXS 
Local  and  loug-dLstunce  telej)hone  and  teletyivwriter  service 


Rent. 


10  percent. 


Public  Law  89-44 


do 

do 

8  Of  10  percent. 

10  percent 

8  perwnt 


10  percent 

4  cents 

do 


fi  cents. 
3  cents. 


5  jiercent.. 

do 

10  percent . 
fi  percent-. 
10  percent. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

—  -do... 


do-..- 
5  percent.. 
10  percent. 

do 

10  cents... 


13  cents. 


10  percent. 
20  percent. 
10  percent. 
20  percent. 


5  percent. 


10  percent. 


Krducrd  to  7  (x-reint  on  June  22, 
liHi.S,  li  iMTont  on  Jan.  I,  i<.Ki«i,  4 
l»'r(ent  o!i  J.m.  1, 1'j(i7.  2  inr^'ut 
on  Jan.  1,  IWW,  1  iMTccnt  on  Jan. 
1,  VM>\). 

F.xempted _ 

.  ..do '    ' 

.  ...do  " 


flo 

Ke|)ealcd  entirely. 


^■ah^e  of  parts  exempted  from  lax 
on  new  trucks. 

Taxable  only  when  u.s«>d  as  motor 
fuel. 

Taxable  only  when  suitable  for 
use  as  a  motor  fuel. 

Repeals  tax  on  cutting  oil  and  on 
other  lubricating  oil  used  other- 
wi,>«'  than  in  a  highway  motor 
vehicle.  Tax  on  oil  used  for  a 
highway  motor  vehicle  to  be 
alUK-ated  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

Repealed  entirely 

do _.... 

do 


do..-. 

Rci)cnled    entirely     on     Jan.     1, 
Vjm,  excei)t  tax  on  bulbs  used  in 
previously    taxable    items    re- 
pealed on  June  22,  IWta. 
ReiH'aled  entirely 


EfTective  date 


.do. 


.do. 
.»lo. 
.do. 


do. 
.do. 
.«lo. 

do. 
.do. 


.<lo. 


-do. 
.do. 


Repeale<l  entirely 

do 

do 

Rei)ealed  entirely  on  Jan.  1,  1866, 
except  the  fax  in  the  case  of  lidti- 
Btion  fees  for  new  dubs  which  is 
rei)ealed  on  July  1,  IWiii. 

Exempts  certain  travel  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel  by  redefining 
uninterrupted  international  air 
travel. 

ReiK'aled  entirely 


nui. 


Cert.iin  private  line  and  PBX  service do. 

Teligrapb  service. I do. 

Wire  and  equipment  service I do. 

E.  DOCUMESTAKT  STAMP  TAXES 


1.  Bond  and  stock  issues: 

StiKk 

Mutual  fuudfi — 

bnmls 

2.  Bond  and  stock  tran.sfcrs: 

Sioct 


Bonds  _ 

3.  Conveyauces    (tleeds,   iustruinent^,  or   writing   conveying 

realty). 
■VTagering  taxes  (State  sweepstakes,  i)ools,  and  lotteries) 

F.  Other  taxes 

Ctjin-fJiM-rated    amusement    devices    (not    innuding    gaming 

cli'vict-si. 
Bowling  alleys  and  billiard  and  pool  tables 

Distilled  Spirits 


Manufactured  tobacco  (chewing,  smoking,  snuff). 
Poultry  exchanges „ 


$100  value. 

do 

do 


*100  value  (hut  no  more  than 
8  cents  per  share  nor  less 
than  4  cents  per  sale). 

Sioo  ^Tilue.. 

s500  value 


Amount  of  wager. 


Machine. 


Alley  or  table 
Gallon 


.do. 


do.... 

do...- 

8  i)ercent- 


10  cents. 
4  cents.. 

11  cents. 


4  cents. 


B  cents.. 
55  cents. 


10  percent... 


$10  per  machine 

per  year. 
$20  per  alley  or 

table  per  year. 
Varying 


Reduced  to  3  percent  on  Jan.  1, 
V.m,  2  jM-rcent  on  Jan.  1,  1907, 
1  ixrceni  on  Jan.  1,  19(i8,  0  on 
Jan.  1,  lWi9. 

Exempted 

Ke|M>aled  entirely - 

....do 


June  22,  IOCS 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jan.  1,  im>. 

June  22,  190,5. 

July  1, 1905. 

Do. 

Jan.  1,  1900. 


June  32,  igft"). 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Noon,  Dec.  31,  19»')5. 
Do. 
Do. 


July  1, 1965. 
Do. 


-do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


-do. 


Exempted     wagers 

Mar.  10, 1%4. 


placed    after 


Repealed  etrtirely- 


-do. 


Redefines  term  "export"  loexctnpt 
from  tax  shipments  to  Wake  and 
Midway  Islands. 

Pound 10  percent Repealed  entirely Jan.  1,  1966. 

Exempts  certain  poultry  exchanges  from  income  tax  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  Dec.  31, 1953,  and  ending 
after  Aug.  16, 1964,  which  begin  before  Jan.  1, 19C0. 


Jan.  1, 1906. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Jan.  1,1968. 


July  1,1965. 
Do. 

Do. 


f'rovision  is  made  for  floor  jtock  refund. 


October  22,  1965 
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jjp,  318 Mr.  Jennings — ^passed  House 

October  7.  1965:  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  that  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  Ures  and  inner  tubes  in  the 
case   of   manufacturer-owned    (or    im- 
Dorter  owned)  retail  stores  is  to  be  im- 
nosed  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  these 
stores,  rather   than  at  the  time  these 
tubes  or  tires  are  sold.     Under  present 
law  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  is  unposed 
on  a  highway-type  tire  and  5  cents  a 
pound  on  other  tires,  and  a  tax  of  10 
cents  a  pound  is  imposed  with  respect  to 
inner  tubes,  at  the  time  they  are  sold  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer. 
In  the  case  of  tire  and  inner  tube  manu- 
facturerfr-or       importers— maintaining 
their  own  retail  stores  or  retail  outlets 
this  means  that  no  tax  is  imposed  until 
the  manufacturer  makes  a  retail  sale. 
As  a  result,  where  a  manufacturer  has 
his  own  retail  store,  this  means  that  no 
tax  is  paid  on  his  retail  inventory.    On 
the  other   hand,   the   independent   tire 
dealer,  because  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  importer  occurred 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  acquisition 
of  the  tires  and  tubes,  can  have  only 
tax-paid  inventory. 

HR  318  would  remove  this  competi- 
tive'  discrimination  against  independent 
tire  dealers  by  providing  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  tire  or  inner  tube  tax  at  the 
time  the  tire  or  inner  tube  is  delivered 
to  a  retail  store  or  retail  outlet  of  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
was  passed  by  voice  vote  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 

HR  327— Mr.    Keogh — passed    House 
October  21.   1965:   As  unanimously   re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,   the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  exempt  from  in- 
come taxation  mutual,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations organized  before  September  1. 
1957    and  operated  to  provide  reserves 
for  building  and  loan  associations,  co- 
operative   banks,    and    mutual    savings 
banks,  if  at  least  85  percent  of  their  in- 
come is  attributable  to  providing  such 
reserve  funds  and  to  investments     The 
bill  extends  this  tax-exempt  status  to 
organizations  which  are  similar  in  es- 
sential respects  to  those  already  exempt. 
Present  law,  however,  exempts  .such  or- 
ganizations  only   if   they   provide  both 
reserves  for,  and  insurance  of  shares  and 
deposits  of,  member  associations. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  net  income 
derived  by  such  organizations—both  that 
of  the  organizations  exempted  by  this 
bill  and  that  of  the  similar  organizations 
already  exempt-which  is  not  related  to 
the  provision  of  reserves  or  insurance 
will  be  taxed  as  unrelated  business  in- 
come thus  confining  the  privilege  of  tax 
exemption  to  Income  derived  from  the 
specific  services  upon  which  that  exemp- 
tion is  based. 

H  R  4260— Mr.  Keogh— passed  House 
June  17,  1965:  As  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed 
by  the  House,  this  bill  amends  the  leal 
estate  investment  trust  provisions  ^ 
present  law  to  provide  that  the  term 
"real  estate  investment  trust"  means  a 
corporation  as  well  as  an  unincorporated 
trust    or    unincorporated    association. 
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Real    estate    investment     corporations 
which  meet  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  statute  now  applicable  to  real  estate 
investment  trusts  would  be  eligible  for 
the  "pass  through"  type  of  tax  treat- 
ment where  90  percent  or  more  of  their 
income  is  distributed,  in  substantially  the 
same  manner   as  regulated  investment 
companies.    Thus,   where   the   specified 
conditions  are  met,  the  distributed  in- 
come would  be  taxed  to  the  shareholder 
in  the  real  estate  corporation  and  not  to 
the     corporation     Itself.    The     income 
taxed  to  the  shareholder,  as  presently 
provided  in  the  case  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment trusts,  would  be  treated  as  ordinai-y 
income— not  eligible  for  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion—except  In   the   case   of  capital 
gains,   which  would  be  treated  in  tne 
same  manner  as  Is  presently  provided  for 
real  estate  Investment  trusts. 

H.R.     4493— Mrs.     Griffiths— Pubhc 
Law  89-61,  approved  June  30,  1965:  The 
purpose  of  this  biU,  which  was  enacted 
into  law  in  the  form  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  was  to  con- 
tinue for  2  years,  to  the  close  of  June  30. 
1967.  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
scrap  of  various  metals.    Favorable  de- 
partmental reports  were  received  on  this 
legislation,    and    the    committee    wa^ 
advised     that     the     conditions     which 
prompted  the  initial  suspension  of  the 
duty  on  metal  scrap,  and  the  continu- 
ations thereof  to  the  present  time,  have 
not  changed.    The  committee  was  unan- 
imous  hi   recommending   enactment   oi 
the  bill.  , ,.      ^ 

H.R.    4750— Mr.    Mills— Public    Law 
89-243.  approved  October  9,  1965:  This 
bill  extended  to  July  31. 1967,  the  interest 
equalization  tax  which,  in  the  absence  ol 
legislation,  would  have  terminated  on 
December   31.    1^65.   and   broadened  Its 
appUcatlon  to  Ihclude  debt  obhgations 
having  a  maturity  of  1  or  more  years— 
instead  of  3  years  or  more.     The  tax. 
originally  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  over- 
all program  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position,  increases  the  cost  of 
foreign  borrowing  in  the  case  of  secu- 
rities and  debt  obligations  in  this  coun- 
try by  approximately   1  percent.     The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  tax  had  proven  to 
be  useful  in  our  efforts  to  counter  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
its  extension  was  urged  by  the  admims- 
tration. 

H.R.  5768 — Mr.  Herlong — Public  Law 
89-229.  approved  October   1,   1965:   As 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  continue  for 
3  years,  until  the  close  of  November  7. 
1968.  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certam  classifications  of   spun  silk 
yarn      This  suspension  of   duty,  which 
has   been    in    effect    continuously    smce 
November   1959  was  originally  enacted 
in  order  to  enable  domestic  producers  to 
import  fine  silk  yarns  free  of  duty  so  as 
to  make  it  more  economical  for  them 
to  produce  fine-yarn  fabrics  in  competi- 
tion with  imported  similar  fabrics.    The 
committee  was  advised  that  the  contin- 
uation of  the  suspension  is  justified  on 
the    basis    of    the    same    reasons    that 
prompted      the      original      suspension. 
Favorable  departmental  reports  were  re- 


ceived on  the  bUl.    The  Senate  added  a 
provision  to  the  bill  creating  a  specific 
tariff  category  for  certain  textured  yarn 
composed  of  continuous  manmade  fibers 
and  providing  a  rate  of  duty  for  this 
product  of  25  cents  per  pound  plus  30 
percent  ad  valorem.    This  provision  was 
not  included  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  as  the  biU  became  law.  but  the 
President  was  requested  to  cause  a  study 
to  be  made  of  this  matter  with  a  report, 
including  recommendations  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate rate  of  duty  for  such  yams,  to 
be  made  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
February  1, 1966. 

HR. 6319— Mr.  Boggs— passed  House 
October   21,    1965:    As  unanimously   re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide,  in  the 
case  of  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses,  a  new  set  of  rules  generally 
limiting  the  tax  on  the  recovery  to  the 
benefit  previously  received  in  deducting 
the  loss  (but  applying  current  tax  rates) . 
In  hardship  situations  the  bill  also  makes 
provision  for  payment  of  the  tax  on  re- 
coveries in  10  equal  annual  Installments 
bearing  Interest  at  4  percent.    A  special 
rule  Is  provided  in  the  case  of  life  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  bill  also  makes 
provision  for  taxing  recoveries  with  re- 
spect   to    foreign    expropriation    losses 
where  a  benefit  from  a  tax  deduction 
was  received  by  one  corporation  holding 
securities  in  another  whose  property  was 
expropriated.  x%.  v,n- 

HR.     6431— Mr.     Schneebeli— Public 
Law    89-204,    approved    September    27, 
1965-   As  imanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means   and   subsequently    enacted   Into 
law  this  legislation  provided  for  the  sus- 
pension, through  June  30.  1967,  of  the 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  nickel,  and 
authorized  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
continuance    of   such   duty-free   treat- 
ment after  June  30,  1967,  in  order  .o 
carry  out  a  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  the  authority  of  section  201  of  the 
Trade    Expansion    Act    of     1962.     ine 
committee  was  advised  that  the  United 
States  is  heavily  dependent  upon  imports 
for  its  suppUes  of  nickel,  and  that  the 
duty  on  these  products  constitutes^a  sig- 
nificant cost  burden  on  U.S.  manufac- 
turers, particularly  producers  of  stain- 
less steel  and  alloy  steels,  and  that  re- 
moval of  the  duty  would  help  to  improve 
the  competitive  position  in  the  domestic 
as  well  as  the  export  market  of  US 
products  manufactured  from  Imported 
nickel-bearing    raw    materials.     Favor- 
able departmental  reports  were  received 
on  the  legislation. 

H  R  6568— Mr.  Keogh— passed  House 
October  18,   1965:    As  repoited  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill 
would,  first,  repeal  the  3-cent  processing 
tax  on  coconut  oil.  which  has  been  sus- 
pended by  temporary  enactments  con- 
tinuously since  1957.  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  palmnut  kernels  and  palmnuts;  sec- 
ond,   increase    the    duty-free    Quota    of 
Philippine    coconut    oil    from    120^000 
to  160.000  long  tons  for  the  years  1965, 
1966,  and  1967;  third,  condition  the  duty- 
free quota  increase  for  1966   and   1967 
and   suspension   of   reduced   duties    on 
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copra  upon  the  Philippine  Government 
having  waived  its  existing  1  Vi-cent  pref- 
erence on  copra. 

This  legislation  was  reported  by  the 
committee  after  full  public  hearings  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  sides  of  the 
issue  involved,  and  represents  the  unani- 
mous view  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
most  equitable  treatment  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

H  R.  7502 — Mr.  Ullm.'vn — passed  House 
August  3.  1965:  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by 
the  House  is  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  casualty  losses  to  provide 
that  if  property  is  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  a  storm,  flood,  or  other  casualty  which 
is  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  major  disaster  then, 
if  the  losses  exceed  the  gains,  both  the 
losses  and  the  gains  will  be  treated  as 
ordinai*y  for  tax  purposes. 

Under  present  law,  uninsured  business 
losses — or  those  from  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income — arising  from 
a  fire  or  other  casualty  arp~treated  as 
ordinary  losses  without  r^ard  to  any 
gains  the  taxpayer  may  have.  This  rule 
is  not  changed  by  the  bill.  In  the  case  of 
major  disasters,  the  bill  supplements  this 
rule  of  existing  law  to  provide  substan- 
tially similar  loss  treatment  for  partially 
Insured  business  property — or  pi-OF>erty 
held  for  the  production  of  income.  This 
loss  treatment  also  is  provided  in  the  case 
of  major  disasters  for  losses  of  personal 
assets  held  for  over  6  months  (such  as  a 
personal  residence — whether  or  not  it  is 
covered  by  any  insurance. 

The  Treasuiy  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  7621 — Mr.  Dow — passed  House 
June  9.  1965 — Public  Law  89-241:  As 
'unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the 
House,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to 
close  a  tariff  loophole  by  amending  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
limit  the  term  "button  blanks"  to  raw 
or  crude  blanks  suitable  for  manufacture 
into  buttons.  The  substance  of  this  bill 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7969.  the  Tariff  Schedules 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1965,  and 
it  became  law  as  a  part  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  7723— Mr.  King  of  California- 
passed  House  October  21,  1965:  As 
tmanimously  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by 
the  House,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
suspend  the  duties  on  certain  tropical 
hardwood  lumbers  until  January  1,  1968, 
and  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  continuance  beyond  that  date 
of  the  duty-free  treatment  of  such  lum- 
bers in  comiection  with  a  trade  agree- 
ment which  may  be  entered  into  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  as 
though  such  temporary  duty-free  treat- 
ment were  permanent  treatment  under 
the  tariff  laws.  The  products  covered  by 
the  bill  are  hardwood  lumbers,  rough, 
dressed,  or  worked,  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  determined  to  be  trop- 
ical forestry  commodities  of  kinds  not 
produced  In  significant  quantities  In  the 


United  States.  Although  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  duties  on  such  lumber 
under  the  trade  agreements  procedure, 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
negotiations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  U.S.  foreign  economic  Interests 
would  be  served  by  the  immediate  tem- 
poraiT  suspension  of  these  duties. 

Favorable  departmental  reports  were 
received  on  the  bill,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  advised  that  it  knows 
of  no  objection  on  the  part  of  domestic 
industry  to  its  enactment. 

H.R.  7969— Mr.  Mills— Public  Law 
89-241.  approved  October  7,  1965:  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  the  Tariff 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1955.  was  to  provide  for  the  correction 
of  certain  errors  which,  through  over- 
sight, inadvertence,  or  lack  of  adequate 
information,  had  been  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  preparing  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States — TSUS. 

TSUS  was  the  product  of  many  years 
of  work  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
legislative  directive  to  compile  a  revision 
and  consolidation  of  the  laws  prescrib- 
ing the  tariff  status  of  imported  articles 
with  a  view  to  their  simplification. 
Duty  changes  were  to  be  avoided  except 
where  required  as  an  incident  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  puiposes  of  the 
legislation.  The  result  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  efforts  was  a  revised  set  of 
tariff  schedules  which  the  Congress  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Tariff  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1962.  After  some  revision 
under  legislative  ci-iteria,  the  new  sched- 
ules became  effective  on  August  31.  1963. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  sched- 
ules, a  number  of  errors  had  come  to 
light,  and  the  purpose  of  H.R.  7969  was 
to  gather  these  errors  together  and  make 
corrections  in  one  bill,  rather  than  deal 
with  them  piecemeal. 

H.R.  8147— Mr.  Mills— Public  Law  89- 
62.  approved  June  30,  1965:  As  enacted 
into  law,  this  legislation  made  pei-ma- 
nent  the  previously  temporai-y  reduction 
to  $100  In  the  exemption  from  duty  that 
a  returning  resident  of  the  United  States 
may  bring  back  into  this  country  free  of 
duty  and  changed  the  basis  of  valuation 
from  wholesale  value  to  fair  retail  value. 
The  bill  also  contained  provisions  which, 
among  other  things,  first,  reduced  the 
quantity  of  alcoholic  beverages  that  may 
be  included  in  the  exemption  from  1  wine 
gallon  to  1  quart — except  in  the  case  of 
persons  returning  from  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  or  American  Samoa — and 
limited  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  to 
persons  age  21  or  over:  second,  reestab- 
lished and  made  pennanent  with  certain 
changes  the  special  temporaiy  exemption 
provisions  which  had  previously  applied 
to  U.S.  residents  returning  from  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  extended  those  provi- 
sions to  also  Include  persons  returning 
from  American  Samoa  or  Guam;  and, 
third,  limited  the  exemption  to  articles 
accompanying  the  individual  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  was  recommended  by 
the  administration  as  one  of  sevei-al  steps 
proposed  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
the  continuing  deficit  In  our  balance  of 


payments.  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury advised  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  reduction  in  duty-free 
exemption  had  been  effective  In  bringing 
about  balance-of-payments  savings,  and 
the  committee  concluded  that  this  action 
was  wan-anted. 

H.R.  8210 — Mr.  Miller — passed  House 
October  21,  1^65 :  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill 
provides  that  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization — ESRO — an  organization 
of  11  Western  European  countries  en- 
gaged in  the  planning  of  scientific  activi- 
tfcs  in  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space 
which  is  interested  in  establishing  a  small 
satellite  telemetiy  command  station  near 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  as  an  International  orga- 
nization for  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act. 
Upon  such  a  designation,  the  organiza- 
tion, to  the  extent  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  be  exempt  fi-om  customs  duties 
on  property  imported  for  the  activities  it 
engages  in,  from  income  taxes,  from 
withholding  taxes  on  wages,  and  from 
excise  taxes  on  services  and  facilities. 
In  addition,  the  employees  of  the  Inter- 
national organization — other  than  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States — may  not  be 
subject  to  U.S.  income  tax  on  the  income 
they  receive  from  ESRO.  Favorable  de- 
partmental reports  were  received  on  tills 
legislation. 

H.R.  8436 — Mr.  Mills — passed  Hou.se 
October  21.  1965:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill 
would  amend  those  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
granting  exemption  from  duty  to  articles 
produced  in  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  with  use  of  foreign  mate- 
rials so  that  such  exemption  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  certain 
timing  devices  so  produced  in  any  of  such 
possessions  other  than  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  arose  out 
of  the  rapid  development  of  a  watch  as- 
sembly industi-y  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  was  threatening  to  assume  such 
proportions  as  to  constitute  primarily  a 
tariff-avoidance  scheme.  This  threat 
was  avoided  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature  in  enacting 
legislation  establishing  what  are.  in  ef- 
fect, quotas  on  shipments  of  watch 
movements  to  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing close  on  this  action,  however, 
rumors  have  spread  that  some  U.S.  firms 
and  possibly  others  are  planning  to  es- 
tablish watch-assembly  operations  on 
Guam  and  American  Samoa  and  thus 
defeat  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature.  The  bill 
would  frustrate  any  such  action  by  with- 
drawing the  special  exemption  privilege 
with  respect  to  timing  devices  produced 
in  those  pKJssessions. 

H.R.  8445 — Mr.  Mills — passed  House 
October  21,  1965:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  an 
inequity  in  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
which  prescribe  the  formula  for  comput- 
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Ing  retired  pay  for  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Under  pres- 
ent law  the  retired  pay  of  a  judge  of  the 
Tax  Court,  unlike  the  retired  pay  of 
iudges  of  other  Federal  courts,  is  based 
on  the  salaiT  payable  to  him  as  judge 
"at  the  time  he  ceases  to  be  a  judge 
rather  than  on  the  salary  of  the  office, 
the  normal  basis  utilized  in  computmg 
retired  pay  for  judges  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  and  of  the  U.S.   Court  of 

Claims 

H  R  8445  would  eliminate  this  dispar- 
ate treatment  in  the  law  by  providing 
for  the  calculation  of  retired  pay  of  Tax 
Court  judges  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
presently  provided  for  judges  of  the  other 
Federal  tribunals.  „  ^,.    ,        oo 

H  R  8464— Mr.  Mills— Public  Law  89- 
49  approved  June  24,  1965:  This  legisla- 
tion which  was  enacted  into  law  with- 
out 'amendment,  provided  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  to  $328 
billion  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1965  and  ending  on  June  30.  1966.  In 
the  absence  of  legislation,  the  debt  limi- 
tation would  have  reverted  on  July  L 
1965.  to  the  permanent  limit  of  $285  bil- 
lion. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  this  bill,  it  was  noted 
that  the  committee  had  requested  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  determine  v.'hether  in  their 
view  there  are  guidelines  for  establishing 
a  new  permanent  debt  ceiling  which 
would  be  realistic  in  light  of  the  present 
level  of  the  debt,  and  to  report  back  to 
the  committee  on  this  subject. 

H.R.  9042— Mr.  Mills— Public  Law  No. 
89-283  approved  October  21.  1965:  This 
legislation,  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965.  provided  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Agreement  Concern- 
ing Automotive  Products  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Canada,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son on  Januai-y  16,  1965. 

The  legislation  marks  a  milestone  In 
the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  her  greatest  trading  partner,  Can- 
ada    H  R.  9042  provides  authority  to  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  undertak- 
ing   under    the    Automotive    Products 
Agreement  to  remove  the  U.S.  duties  on 
Imports  of  Canadian  motor  vehicles  and 
original  equipment  for  new  motor  ve- 
hicles.   Canada  removed  its  duties  from 
US  Imports  on  January  18,  1965.    The 
agreement  was  the  culmination  of  the 
efforts  of  representatives  of  bot"  Gov- 
ernments to  solve  a  problem  which  had 
led  to  actions  that  threatened  a  trade 
war   between  the  two  countries.     The 
problem  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  Can- 
ada to  Increase  Its  share  In  the  North 
American  automotive  market. 


H  R.  9570 — Mr.  Jennings — Public  Law 
89-184,   approved   September   15,   1965: 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  was 
enacted   into   law   without  amendment, 
was  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  relieve  applicants  from  certain 
provisions  of  the  act  if  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and  that 
the  applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  con- 
duct his  operations  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner.    The   committee   concluded,   after 
examination  of  a  situation  which  had 
been  brought  to  its  attention,  that  un- 
der certain  circumstances  it  would  be 
desirable  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  grant  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities imposed  under  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  In  the  case  of  felony  convic- 
tions, where  the  felony  concerned  did  not 
involve    the    use    of   firearms   or   other 
weapons  or  any  violation  under  the  Fed- 
eral or  National  Firearms  Act.    The  De- 
partments of  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
submitted  reports  interposing  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
H  R   10625— Mr.  Mills— passed  House 
October  21,   1965:   As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and   passed  by  the  House,   this 
bill  would  make  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  designed 
to  provide  essentially  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment   under    the    retired    serviceman's 
family  protection  plan  where  provision 
is    made    for    annuities    for    surviving 
spouses  or  certain  child  beneficiaries  as 
already  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the 
civil    service    retirement    program    and 
other  qualified  pension  plans.    Both  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  favor  this  legisla- 
tion. 

H  R  11029— Mr.  Keogh— passed  House 
October  5,  1965:  H.R.  11029,  as  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and   Means   and   passed   by   the 
House,    aims    at   closing   certain   loop- 
holes    in     the    U.S.    Tariff     Schedules 
which  enable  foreign  manufacturers  to 
so  manipulate  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain fabrics  as  to  avoid  higher  duties 
that  would  apply  in  the  absence  of  such 
manipulation.    Like  other  legislation  de- 
signed to  frustrate  tariff  avoidance  prac- 
tices, the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure 
the  full  payment  of  the  duty  actually 
intended  to  apply  to  particular  products. 
H.R.  11216 — Mr.  Mills — passed  House 
October  21. 1965 :  The  purpose  of  this  bill, 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by 
the  House,  is  to  eliminate  an  impediment 
to  allowance  In  duty  imder  item  807.00  of 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 


with  respect  to  U.S.  products  previously 
exported  and  returned  to  this  country  as 
components  of  articles  assembled  abroad. 
A  clause  in  item  807.00  denies  the  bene- 
fit afforded  unless  the  particular  U.S. 
products  contained  in  the  returned  as- 
sembled article  are  prior  to  their  expor- 
tation identified  to  the  U.S.  Customs  as 
being  intended  for  assembly  abroad  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  com- 
ponents of  particular  articles.    This  re- 
quirement has  proven  to  be  onerous  both 
to  the  U.S.  exporters  and  to  the  customs 
authorities.   The  bill  would  eliminate  the 
requirement,  which  was  not  a  feature  of 
the  law  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
tariff  schedules. 

S.  701 — Senator  Mansfield,  by  re- 
quests-Public Law  89-23,  approved  May 
22,  1965:  As  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  enacted  into 
law,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
grant  the  President  the  authority  that 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  under  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  of  1962,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

S  1760 — Senator  Fulbright — reported 
to  House- October  8,  1965:  The  purpose 
of  the  bUl,  S.  1760,  as  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Treasury  to  conclude  the  settlement 
of  a  debt  arising  from  a  loan  by  the 
United  States  to  Greece  in  1929,  on  which 
no  payments  have  been  made  since  the 
early  years  of  World  War  II.    Under  the 
terms  of  the  settlement,  Greece  will  re- 
pay at  interest  $13,155,921  in  82  annual 
installments;  the  latter  with  one  excep- 
tion will  each  amount  to  approximately 
$329,000,   and   the   payments   thus   will 
total   $26.7   mUlion.     The  bill  provides 
that  the  sums  so  paid  by  Greece  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  authorizes  the  appropri- 
ation of  amounts  equivalent  to  the  sums 
so  deposited  for  use  in  financing  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  programs 
authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  in  re- 
lation to  Greece  and  the  people  of  Greece. 
Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  State  have  recommended 
this  legislation  and  requested  its  prompt 
enactment. 


PBIVATE    BILLS 

Seventeen  private  bills  were  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
during  the  past  session  of  the  Congress. 
Most  of  these  bills  provided  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  certain  scientific  instru- 
ments for  the  use  of  specified  educational 
institutions.  A  listing  of  the  private  bills 
reported  by  the  committee,  noted  as  to 
the  items  covered  by  each  and  the  status 
of  the  bill  at  adjournment,  follows: 


l»rivatc  bill  numlx-r  and  author 


TT  R  1317.  Mr.  r;u1><ior 

II  U.  13Hfi,  Mr.  Lipscomb 

UK  J.Vi.'),  Mr.  O'Uarij.  Illinois... 
U.K.  312«,  Mr.  I'cUy..-— — -- 
H.R.  4.'i'.«,  Mr.  Ropers,  Coloraao. 

n  R.  4832,  Mr,  Karstpn.   

U.K.  5831,  Mr.  O'Brien 

H.R.  CWO,  Mr.  Stnitton - 


IT.R.  ftViC,  Mr.  .'^tratton. 
ll.R.  7(K»H,  Mr.  Jiirniun.. 


ftalus  :it  iKljoiirnuu'iit  or  last  aitlon 


Prlviito  I>nw 
rrivate  Law 
Private  Law 
PriviUe  Law 
Reported  to 
Priviite  Liuv 
Reported  to 


8»-198 
S9-172 
89-199 
89-181 
House 
89-174 
House 


(approved  Nov.  2,  IQW).. 
(iipproved  Get.  30,  19t)ii). 
(approved  Nov.  2, 1965). 
(approved  Oct.  31, 1906). 

Oct.  19, 19(W 

(approved  Oct.  30, 1965). 
Oct.  19,  196S 


Item  for  which  duty-free 
entry  providetl 


Private  Law  89-193  (approved  Nov.  1, 1065).- 

Prlvate  Law  89-208  (approved  Nov.  8. 1965). 
Private  Law  89-187  (approved  Oct.  31, 19tw) 


... 


Mass  spectrometer 

....do 

....do 

...do - 

Stained  glass. 

Mass  spectrometer 

Stained  plass  and  cement 

windows. 
Mass  spectrometer  and 

split-pole  spectrograph. 

Sjiectropraph  sy.-item 

Distribution  niacliiiK' 


Institution  Involved 


Stanford  Fnivcrslty,  Stanford,  Calif. 
Pomona  Collece,  Claremont,  CaliT. 
University  of  Chicapo.  Chicago,  Ul. 
rniversitv  of  Washington. 
Congregation  Emanuel,  Denver,  Colo. 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Lewis,  Mo.     

Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Seminary,  Glcimiont, 

N  Y 
University  of  Rochester,  Roche«t«r,  N.Y. 

University  of  Plttshurgh  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 
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Private  bill  number  and  author 


October  22,  1965 


ir.n.  8332,  Mr.  steed 

IT  K.SJ?:.  Mr.  Thompson,  Xiw  Jersey..  .  .  * 
1I.I{.<«51,  .Mr.  Reifel .' ' 


Status  at  adjournment  or  last  action 


It.  R.  9o87,  llr.  Asplnall. 
n.R.  9588,  Mr.  Boggs... 
11  R  WKO,  Mr.  Oialnic. 


11.  R.  StH7,  Mr.  Irwhi. 


Private  Law8»-19fi  (approved  Nov.  1,  lucn). 

Private  Law  80-175  (approved  Oct.  30. 1%5) 
I'rivate  Law  89-I9C  (ajiproved  Nov.  1.  IWH)'. 

Private  Law  80-197  (approved  Nov.  1,  1905). 

Private  Law  80-177  (approved  Oet.  31,  1065). 

Private  Law  80-200  (approved  Nov.  S,  1%.'). 


Item  for  which  duf.v-frci' 
entry  providcU 


Ke|iorted  to  IIuusv  Oct.  19,  1005 


Ma.<!s  speetromoter-gns 

ehromatograph. 

Isotope  .^'iMinitor 

SliadoDiaster  measuring 

projector. 
Criiig  couiitcrciirreiit  dis- 

triliution  apparatus. 
Rotating  chair 

Mnltigap  magnetic  .^pec- 
troprafh;  and  Senate 
uinenduients  as  followii: 

(1)  Masssix>ctromeliT. 

(2)  Mass  spectrometer 

(3)  Digital  iH)l;u-iin- 

eter. 
(■I)  I'liotoniicroscope.. 
(5)   Rlieogonionieter . . 
Auliienlic  troul>ador  uni- 
forms. 


Institution  involved 


Oklahoma  State  Iniverslty,  Stillwater,  Okla 

Prliift-fon  T'niversity.  Princeton,  N  J 
I  niversity  of  .South  Dakota. 

Colorado  State  Vniversity,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Louisiana  State  Vniversily  AUnlicul  Center 
New  Orleans,  La.  ' 


Yule  t'liiviTsilv. 
Oliio  Stale  t'niversltv. 
Smitli  College. 

Ctah  State  Training  Sehool. 
Catliolic  t'niversity  of  America. 
'lroiil.!,(l.,rs  Orma  4  Uugle  Corp.s,  Bridgeport 


Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  Episcopal  Society 
for  Cultural  &  Racial  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Episco- 
pal Society  for  Cultural  &  Racial  Unity, 
a  nationwide  organization  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  headquartered  at  5  Forsyth 
Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  recently  held 
Its  fifth  annual  meeting  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  In  view  of  the  gunning  down  of 
the  Selma,  Ala.,  based  ESCRU  field  repre- 
sentative, Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  on 
August  20,  and  the  serious  injury  sus- 
tained by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the 
Reverend  Richard  Morrisroe,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  at  the  time  that  ade- 
quate steps  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  participants  in  the  meeting.  I 
urged  the  Department  of  Justice  to  take 
all  appropriate  measures  to  this  end.  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  conference 
proceeded  without  Incident. 

Among  their  activities  were  firsthand 
inspection  in  the  delta  of  church  work 
and  voter  registration  projects.  ESCRU 
has  made  a  fine  record  in  encouraging 
progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and 
all  human  rights  for  all  Americans.  The 
executive  director  of  ESCRU,  the  Rev- 
erend John  B.  Morris,  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  priests  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  assistant  director,  the 
Reverend  Albert  Dreiseach,  Jr.;  one  of 
the  field  representatives,  the  Reverend 
Malcolm  Boyd;  and  the  director  of  the 
southern  field  service,  the  Reverend 
Henri  A.  Stines.  are  all  experienced 
priests  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  full- 
time  responsibility  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights  and  in  bringing  about  cultural  and 
racial  unity. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Sontag  of  Montclalr, 
N.J.,  who  has  since  been  named  consul- 
tant to  the  national  board  of  ESCRU  in 
recognition  of  his  long-time  work  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  has  called  to  my 
attention  the  fact  that  originally  the 
conference  program  Included  a  talk  en- 
titled, "Selma,  a  Continuing  Ministry  of 
Presence,"  by  Jonathan  Daniels.    Before 


the  conference  was  held,  the  tragedy 
at  Selma  occurred.  In  a  sense  the  con- 
ference became  a  living  memorial  to 
Jonathan  Daniels.  I  am  glad  that  New 
Jersey  Episcopal  priests,  laymen,  and 
laywomen  had  a  share  in  these  sessions. 


October  28,  1918:  Czechoslovakian 
Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  47  years 
ago,  on  October  28,  1918,  the  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  com- 
prising Bohemia,  Slovakia,  and  Ruthenia, 
was  established  by  the  peace  treaties 
which  ended  World  War  I.  The  cre- 
ation of  Czechoslovakia  freed  the  Czech 
people  from  foreign  domination  for  the 
first  time  in  300  years. 

Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Thomas  Masaryk  and  Eduard  Benes,  the 
new  Czechoslovak  Republic  built  a  lib- 
eral and  progressive  democracy  and  In- 
stituted far-reaching  land  reforms,  a 
system  of  social  insurance,  special  guar- 
antees to  protect  the  rights  of  minority 
groups,  unionization  and  rapid  indus- 
trialization. 

Then  came  the  betrayal  of  the  Czech 
people  and  their  nation  in  the  cowardly 
appeasement  at  Munich. 

The  young  Czech  Republic  fell  under 
the  heel  of  Nazi  totalitarianism  and  soon 
became  an  important  and  tragic  victim 
of  the  Soviet  Communists. 

On  June  7.  1948,  after  a  bloodless  coup 
and  sham  elections  had  cemented  Com- 
munist control,  Eduard  Benes  resigned 
his  position  as  the  second  President  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

The  Republic  was  dead. 
October  28  will  mark  the  anniversary  of 
the    proudest,   happiest    day    in   Czech 
history. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  while  people  of 
Czechoslovak  descent  in  America  com- 
memorate this  independence  day,  it  is 
not  observed  in  Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  tragic  that  Czechoslovakia,  which 
enjoyed  a  brief  but  vital  period  of  free- 


dom, remains  under  Communist  domina- 
tion and  has  even  become  a  Communist 
showcase  and  model  satellite. 

I  believe,  nonetheless,  that  within  the 
hearts  of  the  captive  Czech  people  there 
still  beats  the  same  love  of  freedom  and 
liberty  which  Inspired  and  charted  the 
early  course  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public. 

I  join  all  Czechoslovak-Americans  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  the  indomitable 
Czech  spirit  of  freedom. 

In  observing  this  independence  day 
w-e  reaffirm  our  trust  that  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia  may  again  take  its 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


People-to-PeopIe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
was  CMfHged  to  address  a  national 
meeting^JT  an  organization  known  as 
People-to-PeopIe.  This  organization  is 
dedicated  to  the  very  worthwhile  purpose 
of  promoting  international  understand- 
ing. Indeed,  this  aim  represents  an  es- 
sential ingredient  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  this  troubled  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Gale  McGee  Before  the 
People-to-People    National    Conference. 
October  7,  1965,  Kansas  Citt,  Mo. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  in  Kansas  City 
tonight  to  speak  to  this  first  national  meeting 
of  People-to-People.     That  there  are  repre- 
sentatives from  nearly  half  the  States  of  the 
Union  speaks  well  for  the  dedication  of  those 
who  are  so  generously  giving  of  their  time 
and  effort  in  furthering  the  cause  of  personal 
diplomacy. 

The  purposes  of  People-to-People  I  readily 
salute,  <'or  In  their  belief  that  individuals  al'l 
have  the  same  fundamental  aspirations, 
hopes,  and  dreams,  they  capture  the  one  uni- 
versal language  of  all  nations  and  all 
individuals. 
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It  is  true  of  nations  as  of  persons,  as  Emer- 
son said,  that  "there  can  never  be  deep  peace 
between  two  spirits,  never  mutual  respect, 
until,  in  their  dialog,  each  stands  for  the 
whole  world." 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  must  stand  for 
the  whole  world;  the  concept  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  understanding  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  grasp.  What  is  difficult  is  to  put  it 
into  practice,  even  upon  the  most  elementary 
scale  For  as  Individuals  dlfTer  in  tastes  and 
viewpoint,  so  do  cultures  differ  and  the  vari- 
ety of  outlooks  and  customs  that  make  up  a 
culture  have  been  strengthened  and  solidi- 
fied by  centuries  of  separation  by  distance  or 
terrain.  But  now  man's  ingenuity  has  elimi- 
nated those  distances  and  bridged  those 
physical  obstacles  that  once  separated,  one 
people  from  another.  In  a  matter  of  hours 
we  can  transport  ourselves  to  the  most  re- 
mote spot  on  the  earth  where  until  now  the 
people  did  not  know  we  exist,  much  less 
comprehend  who  we  are  and  what  we  stand 

The  marvels  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation, however,  have  not  been  accom- 
panied by  similar  marvels  of  understanding 
and  mutual  respect.  To  go  to  a  foreign  land 
Is  easy:  to  bring  a  foreigner  here  requires 
some  money  and  a  little  time.  But  to  under- 
stand how  that  person  thinks  or  why  his 
culture  honors  and  esteems  that  which  we 
consider  worthless  or  even  repugnant  Is  not 
a  process  of  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  or  even 
a  few  years.  To  be  accomplished  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  it  will  require  generations. 

Too  often,  when  faced  with  a  task  of  this 
magnitude,  the  human  tendency  is  to  say 
it  cannot  be  done.  I  am  proud  to  be  ad- 
dressing a  group  that  not  only  thinks  it  can 
be  done,  but  has  gotten  off  to  a  very  good 
start  doing  it.  The  People-to-People  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  only  9  years,  yet 
It  has  chalked  up  a  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  in  bringing  together  the  peoples 
of  the  world  so  that  they  might  begin  the 
process  of  mutvial  understanding. 

What  is  needed,  however,  is  a  direct  per- 
son-to-person approach  that  will  help  to  strip 
away  the  facade  of  government  stereotypes 
in  every  capital  of  the  world  and  to  expose 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  hasty  generalization 
of  national  Images  around  the  world.  Too 
often  have  we  tended  to  judge  the  people 
of  another  country  through  the  Image  of 
their  national  leader  or  some  outspoken 
critic  in  their  ranks.  Thus.  In  the  1930's,  all 
Germans  were  Hitlers.  In  the  1940's  all 
Russians  were  Stallns.  And  In  the  1950's  all 
Indians  were  Krishna  Mennons.  Or  even 
now,  all  Egyptians  are  Nassers,  or  Cubans 
Castros.  and  all  Indonesians  are  Sukarnos. 

Or   to   frame   this    same    projection   oppo- 
sitely through  the  eyes  of  our  International 
neighbors,  there  is  an  equally  facile  tendency 
to    Judge    the    United    States    through    the 
headlinemakers    of    the    news.      Thus,    any 
sharp  criticism  from  a  Member  of  Congress 
or   from   a   spokesman   in   any   other   public 
group    is    headlined    around   the    globe   and 
quickly    produces   an   Image    of    the   typical 
American.     Our  own  countrymen  sometimes 
fail    to    understand    how    a    foreigner    does 
equate   congressional   statements.     In   other 
capitals  of  the  world,  any  statement  from 
any  member  of  the  government  would  be  re- 
garded as  official  policy  since  many  areas  are 
not  as   freelv  accustomed  to  open  criticism 
within  their  administrations.     But.  when  a 
US     Senator    sounds   off,    foreigners   faU    to 
understand  that  this  is  merely  his  personal 
view  and  tend  to  equate  It  Instead  as  reflect- 
ing official  policy  or  typical  public  attitudes 
toward   whatever   nation   was  the   object  of 
that  particular  Senator's  attack  that  day. 

In  short,  a  part  of  the  problem  of  mlsjudg- 
ment  around  the  world  stems  from  the  fact 
that  we  all  are  headline  hunters  and  tend  to 
formulate  generalizations  about  strangers 
whom  we  do  not  know.  The  nub  of  our 
difficulty  18,  therefore,  that  we  tend  to  Judge 


each  other  by  the  excesses  of  our  most  out- 
spoken or  more  extreme  public  figures. 

This  is  the  reason  why  People-to-People 
becomes  so  important.  So  for  the  next  few 
minutes  that  we  have  here  together,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you  first  some  general  at- 
tributes about  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  all  Americans  should  come  better  to 
understand  and  to  make  allowances  for  as 
we  seek  to  Judge  others.  Then  I  would  sug- 
gest secondly  certain  stereotypes  regarding 
Americans  that  foreigners  seem  to  accept  too 
readily  and  to  indicate  how  desperately  im- 
portant I  feel  it  is  that  we  not  contribute  to 
the  deepening  of  these  impressions  in  this 
latter  category  of  so-called  American  traits. 
All  of  these  factors,  as  you  will  soon  gather, 
have  long  since  been  obvious  to  you  as  indi- 
viduals because  of  your  leadership  in  this 
program  which  we  are  meeting  here  to  discuss 
this  evening.  But  I  beseech  you  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  of  the  cause  of  which  these  fac- 
tors are  but  a  part  and  carry  the  message 
person  to  person  here  at  home. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  America,  It 
behooves  us  all  to  work  a  little  harder  at 
understanding  other  people.  There  are  sev- 
eral qualities  about  the  rest  of  the  human 
race  which  It  Is  important  for  us  to  grasp  if 
we  are  to  project  realistic  and  inteUigent 
foreign  policies  In  our  national  Interest.  I 
shall  mention  four  In  particular. 

First,  It  Is  important  to  remember  that 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  nonwhite. 
At  least  until  the  civil  rights  questions 
reached  their  current  peaks,  many  of  our 
countrymen  tended  to  think  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  their  own  image,  including  the 
color  of  their  skin.  Very  few  Indeed  pon- 
dered seriously  the  makeup  of  the  human 
race  either  geographically  or  racially.  To  put 
it  as  sharply  as  possible,  let  us  assume  for  a 
moment  that  we  could  place  100  people  here 
at  the  front  of  the  room  that  would  accu- 
rately represent  in  proper  proportion  a  cross- 
section  of  the  populations  of  the  globe.  Who 
would  they  include?  What  would  they  look 
like'  Well,  1  would  be  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  the  South  Pacific:  5  would  be 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  6  would 
be  from  the  Soviet  Union;  8  would  be  frorn 
Africa-  9  would  be  from  Latin  America;  14 
or  15  'would  be  from  Western  Europe;  and 
56  would  be  from  Asia. 

A  world  that  is  already  3  billion  and  racing 
toward  5  In  the  predlcteble  future  thus  has 
to  be  viewed  in  something  other  than  white 
skins  or  residing  within  the  3-mile  limit 
of  the  coast  lines  of  the  United  States. 
Either  we  can  choose  to  shrink  from  this 
prospect  in  fear  because  of  its  immensity, 
or  we  can  strive  to  understand  it  and  real- 
istically plan  toward  it  as  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  we  hope  to  survive. 

Second,  the  people  of  the  world  are  des- 
perately poor.     Poverty  is  currently  a  very 
common  word  in  the  American  vernacular 
But   what   it  means   to   the   typical    resident 
of  the  United  States  is  quite  something  else 
again  in  contrast  to  what  it  may  mean  to 
a  Montagnard   tribesman   in  Vietnam  or  a 
Congolese  medicine  man  in  Kivu.     Much  as 
some  of  us  recall  even  the  desperate  plight 
of  millions  of  Americans  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression  in   the   1930's,  we  still  ought  to 
appreciate  that  in  Asiatic  terms  our  country- 
men have  never  know  poverty  in  its  harshest 
form       When   we   recall    that   two-thirds   of 
the  world  lives  in  some  measure  of  hunger 
and  sickness.  Is  lU-clothed  and  lU-housed  in 
ways   too  primitive  for   us  to  comprehend, 
we    can    only    then    begin    to    measure    the 
meaning  of  poverty  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  individuals.     One  young  man  I  talked  to 
who  was  driving  a  water   buffalo  in  a   rice 
paddy  in  Thailand  explained  to  me  as  best 
he  could  that,  for  a  full  day— dawn  to  dark — 
wading  in  mud  above  his  knees,  he  could 
expect    to    receive    the    equivalent    of    four 
American  pennies. 


In  the  center  of  the  Congo  a  chieftain 
explained  that  he  and  the  half  dozen  young 
males  in  liis  clan  could  expect  to  earn  in 
an  entire  year  all  added  together  about  the 
equivalent  of  one  American  workingman's 
wage  for  one  8-hour  day.  Unless  we  can 
grasp  the  appalling  gap  between  American 
affluence  and  the  desperation  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  we  may  miss 
the  point.  « 

Former  President  Eisenhower  once  noted 
that  an  even  greater  threat  to  the  peace  ^ 
of  the  world  than  communism  was  the  eves- 
widening  gap  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor  nations.  That's  why  It  is  in- 
creasingly imperative  that  in  ways  as  con- 
structive and  as  reasoned  as  we  know  how 
we  should  continue  to  share  our  affluence 
with  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we. 
To  do  so  only  increases  the  chances  that  we 
may  some  day  have  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  peace. 

As  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  put 
it,  "If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich." 

Third,  the  people  of  the  world  are  in  a 
hurry.  In  much  of  the  world  the  citizens  are 
discovering  for  the  first  time,  and  under- 
standably with  shock,  how  much  they  have 
been  cheated.  World  War  II  did  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  open  the  eyes  of  Asians  and 
Africans  in  particular  to  the  extent  to  which 
their  colonial  subservience  had  denied  them 
their  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
And  now  in  the  wake  of  the  war  they  seem 
united  in  their  determination  to  make  up  for 
lost  time — to  take  every  short  cut  possible 
into  the  future. 

The  Russians  aCford  an  Interesting  ex- 
ample. About  10  years  ago  when  I  first 
landed  in  a  small  Russian  plane  at  the  air- 
port in  Stalingrad,  we  taxied  alongside  a 
large  two-wheeled  cart  pulled  by  a  pair  of 
oxen.  The  cart  was  being  loaded  with 
bundles  of  hay  by  a  group  of  women.  The 
idyllic  setting  of  rural  Russia  could  just  as 
well  have  been  set  in  medieval  times  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  aircraft.  But 
here  Indeed  was  a  capsule  of  modern  Russia — 
a  nation  in  a  hurry,  from  the  oxcart  to  the 
airplane— indeed  to  the  space  age— In  a  single 
generation;  a  nation  very  much  in  a  hurry. 
Or  m  another  instance  as  recently  as  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  1917,  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Russia  were  UUterate.  Today— 
scarcely  a  generation  later— we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  measurable  illit- 
eracy in  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia  is  in  a 
hurry.  _     . 

I  still  recall  with  some  surprise  my  first 
experience  landing  in  a  707  Jet  on  a  n>odern 
airstrip  near  Leopoldville  in  the  Congo  and 
on  what  was  represented  as  being,  in  those 
years  the  longest  Jet  airstrip  in  the  world. 
Yet  from  the  edge  of  that  same  strip  I  viewed 
a  Congolese  vUlage  that  stUl  lived  somewhat 
under  the  spell  and  magic  of  its  witch  doctor. 
Here  again  was  a  microcosm  of  people  in  a 
hurry  Indeed  Africa  may  be  likened  to  an 
impatient  man 'grasping  the  hand  of  a  witch 
doctor  on  one  side  and  the  tail  of  a  jet  plane 
on  the  other  and  somehow  in  a  simple  way 
trying  to  have  the  best  of  both  but  nonethe- 
less determined  to  close  the  gap  separating 
his  past  from  his  future. 

The  same  impatience  characterizes  the 
quest  of  millions  of  souls  for  the  dignity  of 
national  independence.  To  be  sure,  most  of 
them  may  not  be  ready  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  self-rule  by  our  terms;  but  who  is  to 
say  who  is  ready  for  independence?  I  can 
even  yet  recall  as  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  reading  the  debates  m 
Parliament  and  the  correspondence  of  public 
figures  in  England  relating  to  the  brewing 
restlessness  in  the  American  Colonies  in  1776, 
and  how  in  innumerable  instances  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  the  British,  "Don't  worry 
about  an  explosion  in  America.  They  are 
not  ready  for  Independence."     Obviously,  a 
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few  Impatient  souls  like  Tom  Jefferson,  or 
Sam  Adams,  or  Patrick  Henry  didn't  agree. 
Readiness  is  really  a  state  of  mind  rather 
than  a  material  condition  which  can  be  easily 
defined. 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  IT,  we 
have  witnessed  the  birth  of  more  new  in- 
dependent nations  than  existed  In  the  world 
up  to  that  time  in  modern  history.     In  our 
Nation's  Capital   where  I  live   and   work,  a 
majority  of   the   foreign   ambassadors   were 
born  as  subjects  of  a  colonial  power.     This 
reflects    the    driving    Impatience    that    also 
unites  the  peoples  of  many  skins  and  cul- 
tures and  philosophies.     It  behooves  us  as 
the  people  who  more  than  any  other  have 
Inspired  this  drive  for  Independence  to  at 
least    understand    what   it    means   to    them 
even  as  it  did  to  our  own  Founding  Fathers 
nearly   200    years    ago.     Instead   of   looking 
down  our  noses  at  these  people  as  though 
we  resented  their  rocking  the  boat,  we  ought 
to  understand  what  their  new  status  means 
to  them  and  encourage  and  Inspire  them  to 
rise   to    its   emerging   responsibilities.     The 
revolution  of  human  expectations  is  a  fact  of 
our  time.    We  either  roll  with  it  and  seek  to 
channel  it  constructively,  or  we  will  be  swept 
away  by  it.    President  Kennedy  put  It  much 
better  when  he  said,  "Unless  we  make  peace- 
ful revolution  possible,  we  shall  make  vio- 
lent  revolution   inevitable." 

Foiu-th,  people  are  different.  On  this  front 
we  may  be  slowly  learning.  After  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  12  million  young  men 
and  women  In  the  Armed  Forces  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  we  have  acquired  a  nu- 
cleus of  people  who  understand  that  people 
are  different  and  that  those  differences  can 
even  be  enriching  rather  than  troublesome. 
There  are  rich  cultures  in  the  world  much 
older  than  ours,  and  at  least  as  rewarding 
as  ours.  Some  of  them  may.  In  the  course  of 
time,  be  more  enduring.  None  of  us  here 
can  say — yet.  But  what  we  can  say  is  that 
differences  among  nationalities  and  races  and 
cultures  can  and  must  be  respected.  It 
would  be  a  commonplace  to  suggest  that  the 
good  Lord  gave  no  monopoly  of  truth  to  any 
one  color  of  skin,  no  special  Insight  Into  all 
wisdom  to  any  one  nationality,  nor  the  ulti- 
mate in  values  to  any  one  culture. 

An  old  college  chum  of  mine  once  went  to 
Paris  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne.     He  spent 
several  days  In  locating  a  simple  room  which 
he  might  call  home  for  the  year  of  his  study 
In  France.    Somewhere  along  the  Left  Bank, 
he  climbed  the  stairs  to  a  cold-water  flat! 
rapped  on  the  door,  and  was  greeted  by  the 
lady    of    the    house.      When    asked    if    there 
might  be  room,  she  replied  that  there  were 
four  members  of  her  family  and  that  they 
had  only  three  rooms  and  a  bath  as  it  was. 
but  that  to  come  back  the  next  day  and  she 
would  see  If  she  might  be  helpful.     On  re- 
turning the  follov-Ing  day,  he  was  notified 
that   they  had   decided   to  close   out   their 
simple  bathroom,  and  convert  it  into  a  sleep- 
ing room  for  this  new  face  from  America. 
Even  as  he  protested  that  they  should  not. 
Indeed,  could  not.  do  such  a  thing  as  that 
Just  for  him,  she  patiently  explained  there 
were  public   toilet  facilities  Just  down   the 
block  that  would  serve  their  purposes  and 
that  it  was  worth  it  to  them  to  have  a  visitor 
from  America  that  they  might  get  to  know 
and  through  him  they  might  come  to  under- 
stand  better  a  foreign  land.     He  was  over- 
whelmed by  their  standards.    "Imagine,"  as 
he  expressed  to  me  later,  "an  American  fam- 
ily giving  up   their  bathroom    in   order    to 
house  a  foreign  visitor  for  a  year."     Well 
people  are  different. 

Or  better  still  an  experience  Mrs.  McGec 
and  I  had  In  Italy  while  leading  a  gro'up  of 
schoolteachers  around  Western  Europe  In 
the  summer  of  1954.  In  those  days,  as  some 
of  you  here  will  appreciate,  the  plumbing 
facilities  In  Italy  were  none  too  good  and 
even  downright  primitive  In  the  rural  areas 
One  evening  our  busload  of  43  schoolteach- 
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ers  stopped  In  a  little  coastal  town  on  the 
west  side  of  Italy  to  stay  all  night.  It  had 
been  a  long,  hard  day — dusty,  dirty,  and 
hot.  Tempers  were  short,  patience  was  con- 
spicuous by  Its  absence.  In  the  small,  third- 
rate  Inn.  which  teachers  then  had  to  afford, 
there  was  only  one  bathroom.  The  result- 
ing shuffling  and  Juggling  for  seniority  rights 
and  priority  position  was  something  to  be- 
hold. Needless  to  say.  more  than  one  of 
the  school  marms  let  the  Innkeeper  have  a 
piece  of  her  mind.  In  desperation  the  poor 
fellow  came  to  me  and  said.  "Professor  Mc- 
Gee.  what's  the  matter  with  your  ladles. 
They  all  complain  about  my  toilet  facilities. 
Tell  me.  sir."  he  said,  "other  Americans  who 
stop  here  always  seem  to  complain  about 
the  plumbing.  May  I  ask  you  a  very  serious 
question  about  your  country?"  Then  he 
put  the  question  as  he  asked.  "Does  every- 
thing that's  important  In  America  take  place 
in  your  bathrooms?" 

The  more  I  reflected  on  this  question,  the 
more  I  realized  how  the  typical  American 
tourist  must  Invite  that  kind  of  inquiry. 
Well,  people  are  different. 

No  Incident  illustrates  cultural  difference 
with  quite  as  much  warmth  as  the  story 
related  by  James  Michener  during  the  seige 
of  the  capital  city  of  Seoul  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  city  was 
under  attack  by  the  Communists,  a  quick 
decision  had  to  be  made  as  to  the  evacuation 
at  least  ol  the  VIPs  from  the  area.  The 
means,  however,  were  limited.  The  Ameri- 
can commander  notified  the  city  officials 
that  one  small  barge  would  be  available,  and 
its  capacity  was  limited  to  100  people.  The 
decision  the  city  fathers  needed  to  make 
naturally  was  who  were  the  100  most  im- 
portant people  In  the  town.  They  did  not 
hesitate.  On  the  barge  they  placed  the  100 
members  of  the  Seoul  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  American  commander  was  reported  to 
have  exploded  with  an  expletive  which  re- 
flected more  amazement  and  lack  of  under- 
standing than  It  did  one  of  indictment.  But 
people  are  different. 

Even  as  we  seek  to  understand  others,  so 
we  shoT.Ud  strive  to  have  them  understand 
us.  Much  as  we  might  say  to  our  friends  of 
other  lands  that  you  should  allow  for  our 
differences  as  we  allow  for  yours,  we  should 
also  strive  to  project  the  best  face  of  Amer- 
ica rather  than  some  of  our  less  favorable 
attributes  that  occasionally  pop  out  in  head- 
lines. It  Is  not  without  point  that  some 
foreigners  look  upon  us  as  too  materialistic, 
as  more  obsessed  with  dollar  values  than 
with  human  values,  or  that  in  our  present 
role  in  the  world  we  appear  to  be  a  nation 
of  militarists  or  that  we  appear  to  be  a 
frightened  people  bent  only  upon  destroying 
communism,  or  a  Jittery  people  who  lack  so 
much  confidence  in  ourselves  that  we  see 
only  the  hobgoblins  of  the  enemy  behind 
every  change  that  takes  place  elsewhere. 

In  a  very  large  sense,  the  harsh  demands 
of  the  cold  war  have  forced  upon  the  United 
States  a  negative  image  around  the  world. 
Even    though    we   attempted    to   travel    the 
other  route — namely,   the   nonmllitary,   the 
Soviets  refused  to  permit  us  that  alternative. 
Not  only  did  we  dismantle  most  of  our  12- 
million-man   military   force   at   the   end   of 
World  War  II,  but  we  offered  to  share  with 
the  Russians  what  was  then  our  monopoly 
on  atomic  power.    In  addition,  we  extended 
to  the  Reds  an  offer  of  Marshall   plan   as- 
sistance   to    help    them    rebuild    from    the 
devastation  of  the  war — no  strings  attached. 
But  the  answer  was  always  the  same — "no." 
History  surely  will  Judge  that  each  of  these 
proposals  in  turn  was  sincere  and  magnani- 
mous.  If  not  reaUstic.     The   hard  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  flagrant  disregard 
of   treaties   and   the   determination   of   the 
Russians  to  expand  their  Influence  around 
the  world  wherever  possible  required  that  the 
only  other  big  power  in  the  world  capable 
of   thwarting   their  ambitions — namely,   the 


United  States— meet  Its  responsibilities 
This  we  have  done.  Soviet  expansionism 
has  been  curbed,  world  communism  has  been 
stopped,  and  the  balance  of  political  power 
around  the  globe  has  been  reconstituted  in 
more  favorable  terms.  These  have  been  the 
result  of  a  long,  tortuous,  and  costly  cold 
war  diplomacy. 

Having  mostly  succeeded  in  the  cold  war 
phase,  however.  Is  not  enough.  We  should 
constantly  remind  ourselves  that  It  repre- 
sents only  a  beginning  rather  than  the  end 
which  we  seek.  For  necessary  as  It  was  it 
has  still  left  our  country  with  a  negative 
profile  In  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  As  a 
young  college  girl  in  Saigon  put  it  to  me 
during  an  Interrogation  while  I  was  there 
inspecting  American  positions,  "Mr.  Senator 
I'm  on  your  side.  I  understand  that  you 
must  halt  the  Russians,  that  you  must  stop 
the  Chinese,  and  that  uncontrolled  commu- 
nism Is  a  threat  to  us  all.  My  people  also 
have  gotten  the  message.  They  know  that 
you're  against  Communists,  and  Chinese 
and  Russians.  But  they  continue  to  ask  me 
and  In  their  heart  ask  you.  'America,  what 
are  you  for?'  " 

We  have  to  work  harder  at  telling  the  rest 
of  the  world  what  we  are  for  as  well  as 
revealing  through  our  actions  what  we  are 
against.  We  must  get  through  to  them 
loudly  and  clearly  that  we  are  for  people, 
that  we  are  for  human  dignity,  that  we  are 
for  freedom,  that  we  are  for  national  inde- 
pendence. It  Is  time  to  accentuate  the 
IX)sitive. 

Sometimes   as   we  stress   our   nonmllitary 
qualities,  we  tend  to  stress  the  wrong  thing. 
Many  times  I  have  heard  travelers  from  the 
United   States  describing  In    glowing  terms 
the  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan  or  the  speed 
of  our  automobiles,  or  the  conveniences  of 
our   supermarkets.    These   are   materialistic 
qualities  and  tend  to  underscore  the  opinion 
held  by  many  foreigners  that  the  Americans 
are  too  materialistic.    When  Mr.  Neliru  was 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  I  had  the  occa- 
sion to  visit  with  him  at  length  with  another 
Senator  about  some   of   the   difficulties  our 
two   covmtrles   were   having.     In   the   course 
of  our  conversation  that  great  Indian  states- 
man and  philosopher  passed  along  a  signifi- 
cant    observation.     He    said,     "You     know, 
sometimes  you  people  In  America  miss  the 
real  point  of  your  greatness.     You  talk  too 
much  about  the  speed  of  your  Jets,  the  num- 
ber of  your  automobiles,  and  the  luxury  of 
your  homes.    But  these  are  not  your  great 
qualities.     They    simply    reflect    the    conse- 
quences of  your  Ingenuity.    Your  truly  great 
qualities  are  contained  in  the  great  philoso- 
phies of  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,   or  Franklin    Roosevelt.     They   are   re- 
flected In  the  conscience  of  your  people.  In 
yotir    respect    for    the    dignity    of    the   indi- 
vidual  person.    In   your    humanitarian   Im- 
pulses to  help  others.  In  yoxir  dedication  to 
religious   beUefs.    in    your   tolerance   of   re- 
ligious and  political  differences,  in  your  re- 
spect for  national  independence.     These  are 
your  deep-running  marks  of  greatne.ss."     He 
concluded.    "You   should   talk   about   them 
more  and  your  material  successes  less,  for  it's 
your  great  qualities  that  inspire  my  people- 
indeed    all    people    who    look    to    you    for 
leadership." 

Finally,  we  have  to  accept  the  differences 
among  people.  We  cannot  make  little  Amer- 
icans out  of  everybody.  We  should  not  If 
we  wished;  we  could  not  If  we  tried.  What 
works  for  us  may  not  work  In  Pakistan. 
What  benefits  us  may  boomerang  in  Africa. 
We  must  accommodate  ourselves  to 
change — rapid  change.  History  teaches 
nothing  if  not  the  inevitability  of  change. 
Our  capacity  to  change  fast  enough  and  In 
time  will  be  the  ultimate  measure  of  our 
ability  to  survive  in  this  generation.  It  re- 
quires that  we  adjust  and  think  about  what's 
taking  place  In  the  world.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  quit  blaming  everything  on 
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the  Communists,  that  we  stop  attributing 
pverv  convulsion,   or  revolution,   or  adjust- 
ment to  their  sinister  plotting.     While  I  do 
not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  Communists 
can  be  taken  lightly,  neither  should  they  be 
made  10  feet  tall.     And  In  the  very  nature 
of  the  changes  which  now  threaten  to  en- 
eulf  us  everywhere  around  the  world  we  are 
distressed     by    certain    sweeping     tides    of 
change  that  may  In  fact  have  little  if  any 
connection  with  Communists  at  all.    To  put 
It  another  way,  if  the  Russians  should  dis- 
appear overnight   and   If   the   Chinese   were 
to  drop  Into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  tomor- 
row, most  of  the  same  bewildering  problems 
of  peoples  and  nations  would  still  be  plagu- 
ing us  and  challenging  us  to  come  up  with 
the   right    answers.      Antlcommunlsm    as    a 
cliche  or  a  slogan  can  become  very  danger- 
ous.    It  can  lull  us  into  the  acceptance  of 
oversimplified    causation     for    problems     to 
which  we  would  then  only  come  up  with  the 
wrong  answers.    Antlcommunlsm  is  a  mighty 
poor   substitute    for    thinking.      It   becomes 
desperately    important,    therefore,    that    we 
construct   an    American    policy    toward    the 
world  that  Is  motivated  more  by  a  sense  of 
being  right  than  by  a  sense  of  being  afraid. 
Fear  can  produce  great  deeds,  but  fear  Is  also 
the  brother  to  panic.    And  panic  can  lead  to 

(lisA&tiCr 

We  have  every  reason  in  these  times  to  be 
confident  and  reasonably  sure  of  ourselves  if 
only  we  do  not  permit  bigotry  and  narrow- 
ness and  fear  to  blind  us  to  the  realities  of 
the  world  around  us.  The  American  exam- 
ple can  be  one  of  both  challenge  and  inspira- 
tion to  other  nations,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
people  within  those  nations.  Tom  falne 
once  observed  during  the  great  revolution 
that  produced  American  freedom,  "the  pause 
of  America  Is  the  cause  of  all  mankind."  But 
it  was  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who  re- 
minded us  of  the  Importance  of  updating 
Tom  Palne's  thoughts.  "Now."  said  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  "In  the  great  world  revolu- 
tions, the  cause  of  all  mankind  is  the  cause 
ol  America." 
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Mr.  "WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  speech: 

This  Land  of  Plenty 
(Speech  by  Congressman  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  to  the  Mississippi 
Poultry    Improvement    Association     Con- 
vention, Biloxl,  Miss.) 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you   today.     One   of   nine   members   of   the 
committee    which   handles    all    defense    ap- 
propriations,   I    could    talk    of    Vietnam,    of 
Panama,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.    One 
of  the  few  members  who  handles  appropria- 
tions for  domestic  public  works,  I  could  re- 
peat the  argument  I  made  several  years  ago 
m    successfully    overriding    the    President's 
veto  of  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
on  the  second  try,  the  only  time  this  has  ever 
been  done.    Instead,  I  shall  talk  about  labor 
and  industry's  biggest  customer,  the  people's 
best    and    most    economical    supplier,    our 
greatest  dollar  earner  In  world  trade,  the  key 
to    continuing    prosperity    and— when    ne- 
glected— cause  of  depression,  American  agri- 
cultvure. 


Born  and  reared  on  the  farm,  my  ambition 
was  to  practice  law.  With  a  1-year  detour  to 
teach  school,  I  was  In  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature at  21,  was  licensed  to  practice  law, 
began  practice  as  the  Junior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Denman,  Breland  &  Whitten,  and 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  17th  Dis- 
trict (five  counties)  when  23.  I  served  in 
that  position  and  practiced  law  until  elected 
to  Congress  in  1941. 

You  may  well  ask  how  I  got  back  so  close 
to  agriculture.  That  te  easy.  In  1944  my 
successor  as  district  attorney  ran  against 
me  for  Congress  and  told  the  truth  on  me. 
He  said  I  had  served  2>/2  years  In  Congress 
and  had  not  made  a  single  speech  for  the 
farmer.  Though  I  had  voted  consistently 
for  fair  treatment  of  agriculture,  I  had  not 
spoken  for  I  felt  others  knew  more  about 
the  subject  than  I. 

After  this  campaign.  In  which  I  was  victo- 
rious, I  set  out  to  get  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Agriculture.  This  I  did 
and  have  now  served  15  years  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee.  Though  I  also  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Na- 
tional Defense  and  the  one  for  domestic 
public  works,  my  greatest  challenge  comes 
from  the  fight  each  year  to  get  over  to  an 
urban  Congress,  and  to  an  urban-oriented 
public,  the  Importance  of  a  sound,  healthy 
agriculture  to  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

AGRICULTURE  IS  OUR  BASIC  STRENGTH 

During  this  period.  I  have  witnessed  one 
of  the  greatest  paradoxes  of  modern  history. 
I  have  seen  the  increasing  contribution  made 
by  the  American  farmer  to  prosperity  In  the 
United  States  and  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  food  for  a  hungry  world.     At  the  same 
time,  I  have  seen  decreasing  public  under- 
standing of  agricultural  problems  and  less 
and  less  public  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
American    agriculture    In    our    economy.      I 
have    seen    better   fed,    better    clothed,    and 
better   housed   people    questioning   whether 
the  American  farmer  should  participate  In 
the  "good  life"  which  he  has  had  a  major 
part    m    creating.      I    have    seen    organized 
efforts  to  weaken  and  even  eliminate  those 
farm  programs  which  have  made  possible  the 
major    contribution    of    agriculture    to    the 
American  economy.    I  have  seen  the  Amer- 
ican  consumer    "bite    the   hand   that   feeds 
him"    time    and    time    again    without    ever 
realizing   that   he   was   thereby   endangering 
the  basis  for  his  own  well-being. 

Yet  our  farmers  have  written  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  in  history.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  American  agriculture  has  become 
the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  has 
helped  to  place  the  United  States  in  the 
forefront  of  International  affairs.  The 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  provided  by 
American  agriculture  has  made  this  country 
the  largest  contributor  of  food  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  less  fortunate  nations  of 
the  world;  and  our  agricultural  producers 
have  made  possible  the  highest  standard  of 
living  m  the  United  States  of  any  nation  in 

history.  ^  ^^ 

We  have  consistently  Increased  the  quan- 
tity and  the  availability  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  while  our  life  expectancy  has  con- 
stantly increased.  As  machines,  electricity, 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  other  chemicals 
have  replaced  manpower  on  our  farms,  92 
percent  of  our  people  have  been  freed  from 
farm  labor  to  provide  the  1,000  and  1  things 
which  make  for  our  high  standard  of  living. 
In  1962  we  had  approximately  78  million 
automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles  and,  ol 
course,  we  have  many  more  now;  the  rest  of 
the  world  had  an  estimated  62  million.  We 
had  an  estimated  60  million  television  sets; 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  around  69  million. 
We  now  have  approximately  2.6  million  miles 
of  paved  and  surfaced  highways;  the  rest  of 
the  world,  exclusive  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  has  1.4 
million  miles;  and  so  It  goes. 

Ours  Is  the  only  nation  where  the  cost  of 
food  averages  only  18  percent  of  Individual 


Income.  United  Nations  reports  show  the 
average  for  certain  other  countries  as  fol- 
lows: 

Percent 

Russia   (estimated) 50 

Ceylon — -  50 

Great  Britain 28 

Italy *3 

Nigeria 70 

South  Korea 54 

Japan ** 

France ^^ 

Yugoslavia ** 

A  few  months  ago,  desiring  to  compare 
farm  costs  under  law  with  those  which  labor 
obtains  under  various  laws,  I  requested  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  supply  me  with  in- 
formation on  "the  gross  increase  in  cost  of 
living  due  to  minimum  wage  laws  and  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to  strike." 

I  received  a  nine-page  reply.  The  in- 
formation supplied  In  the  nine  pages,  how- 
ever, was  contained  in  the  second  sentence, 
which  read  as  follows:  "Unfortunately  we 
find  it  impossible  to  reduce  these  phenomena 
to  measurable  terms." 

Thus,  I  cannot  provide  you  with  facts  and 
figures.  However,  you  know  and  I  know  that 
as  long  as  we  have  minimum  wages  and  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to  strike,  to 
Increase  their  share  of  the  consumer  dollar, 
as  long  as  Industry  has  the  right  and  ability 
to  set  Its  margin  above  cost.  Just  so  long 
must  we  have  support  prices  for  agricultural 
commodities,  our  basic  raw  materials,  the 
basic  requirement  of  life. 

It  Is  equally  important  that  we  oppose 
any  policy,  the  results  of  which  would  be  to 
break  up  sizable  and  economic  farm  opera- 
tions Into  small  and  uneconomic  units  which 
v/ould  result  in  higher  cost  of  essential  com- 
modities to  the  consumer,  and  possibly  their 
elimination.  Such  a  course  would  result  in 
a  drastic  lowering  of  our  standard  of  living. 
If  we  should  take  such  action  it  would  be 
Just  about  as  sound  as  to  require  the  manu- 
facturing of  automobiles  by  hand. 

Department  of  Agriculture  reports  Indicate 
that  about  27  percent  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ducers (those  with  annual  gross  sales  of 
$10,000  or  more)  account  for  some  80  percent 
of  the  U.S.  agricultural  production.  These 
nearly  1  million  commercial  farmers  are  the 
ones  to  which  the  consumers  must  look  for 
the  dependable  and  plentiful  supply  of  high 
quality  and  low  cost  food  and  fiber. 

Within  the  next  decade  or  two.  imless  we 
continue   to   Increase   the   efficiency   of   our 
farm  production  and  provide  the  economic 
Incentive  to  Induce  young  and  efficient  pro- 
ducers to  remain  on  the  farm,  food  surpluses 
In  the  United  States  will  likely  disappear 
and  the  consumer  will  be  faced  with  possible 
food  shortages  and  much  higher  food  costs. 
The  1959  census  shows  that  some  17  percent 
of  all  farmers  in  the  United  States  were  65 
or  older.     An  additional  22  percent  were  55 
to  64  years  of  age.    By  1970,  nearly  half  of 
the  farmers  will  be  55  years  of  age  or  over. 
Despite  the  fact  that  surplus  quantities  of 
certain  commodities  have  been  produced  In 
recent  years  because  of  the  efficiency  of  agri- 
cultural production.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  supplies  on  hand  are  sufficient  to  meet 
t»omestlc   needs  for  only  a  short  period  of 
time  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
For    example,    the    900    million    bushels    of 
wheat  now  on  hand  would  meet   domestic 
needs  and  dollar  exports  for  about  1  year  or. 
if    necessary,    they    would    meet    domestic 
needs    alone   for   nearly   2   years   if   exports 
were  discontinued.     The  1.2  billion  bushels 
of  corn  on  hand  represent  only  a  3-  to  4- 
month  supply  for  domestic  use  and  export. 
The    13.6   million   bales  of   cotton   In  stock 
would  meet  the  normal  annual  domestic  de- 
mand of  9  million  bales,  plus  1  year's  export 
supply.     For  dairy  products,  the  5.2  billion 
pounds   Is   only   5   percent   of  a  full   year's 
supply. 
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My  friends,  with  so  few  people  on  the  farm, 
our  job  in  the  Congress  and  in  other  legis- 
lative bodies  is  to  get  over  to  all  Americans 
that  it  is  their  supply  of  food  and  fiber  that 
we  deal  with:  it  is  their  market  we  must  pro- 
tect. We  must  not  advocate  any  program  of 
scarcity  either  for  ourselves  or  for  our  neigh- 
bors. 

If  we  are  to  help  the  underprivileged  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  we  will  keep  producing 
our  bountiful  supply  of  food  and  ni>er  and 
keep  them  offered,  for  dollars,  on  the  coun- 
ters of  markets  of  the  world  for  what  they 
will  bring. 

With  the  fire  which  could  upset  the  world 
already  burning  in  V^ietnam.  it  is  unsound 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
pay  American  farmers  not  to  produce  food 
and  fiber;  to  hold  U.S.  cotton  off  world 
markets;  to  cut  down  U.S.  acreage,  thus  pro- 
moting increased  foreign  production  at  a 
time  when  we  need  dollars  so  badly;  to  advo- 
cate programs  which  would  tend  to  break 
up  large,  economic  farming  operations  into 
small  and  high-cost  ones. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  House  during  its  re- 
cent consideration  of  the  1965  farm  bill  the 
fallacy  of  creating  scarcity  by  paying  farm- 
ers not  to  produce.  At  that  time  I  stated: 
"Now  Is  a  poor  time  for  this  Congress  to 
come  in  with  a  bill  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  pay  the  producer  not  to  produce,  to  cut 
down  supplies  on  hand  when  the  world  may 
be  on  flre.  May  I  say.  at  this  time,  when  you 
are  perhaps  on  the  ragged  edge  of  a  down- 
turn In  our  financial  condition,  by  this  bill, 
you  are  likely  to  be  setting  off  not  a  reces- 
sion but  an  actual  depression.  Price  Is  one 
thing  and  volume  Is  another;  and  If  you  cut 
down  the  farm  volume,  you  are  cutting  down 
the  farm  producers"  purchasing  power  to 
purchase  from  you  folks  and  your  constitu- 
ents In  the  cities  who  manufacture 
machinery  and  equipment. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  little  homely  illustra- 
tion. There  Is  a  story  told  about  the  good 
king  who  had  the  welfare  of  everybody  at 
heart  and  It  hurt  him  to  see  anyone  do 
without  what  he  wanted  because  of  lack  of 
money.  So  this  kind  king,  knowing  little 
about  economics,  decreed  that  plenty  of 
money  should  be  printed  and  everybody 
should  be  given  all  the  money  that  they 
wanted.  With  all  this  money  from  the  king 
In  their  pockets  the  people  all  quit  work;  no 
one  produced:  and  in  2  years  everyone  was 
ragged  and  hungry. 

"Mere  money  may  look  all  right  for  the 
farmer — but  neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  us  can 
forgo  production,  distribution,  supply  and 
business  activity. 

"Money  may  take  care  of  the  farmer's 
Immediate  problem  but  it  is  not  going  to  put 
groceries  on  your  tables." 

THE    N.^TION'S    STAKE    IN    AGalCULTITHE 

According  to  recent  figures,  our  gross  na- 
tional income  Is  approximately  $491  billion 
per  year,  of  which  $89.4  billion  goes  for  food. 
Just  think  what  would  be  our  situation  If  an 
additional  $49.1  billion  of  our  gross  income 
had  to  go  for  food,  leaving  that  much  less 
with  which  to  purchase  the  products  of  in- 
dustry and  labor — as  would  be  the  case  if 
It  took  28  percent  of  our  income  for  food  as 
It  does  in  Great  Britain.  And  If  it  took  50 
percent  of  our  average  income  for  food  as 
it  does  in  Russia,  we  would  have  $157.1  bil- 
lion less  for  purchasing  Industrial  and  other 
goods  and  services. 

As  I  recently  told  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Agriculture  is  our  largest  Industry.  It 
employs  12  times  the  number  of  people  in  the 
steel  industry.  9  times  the  number  In  our 
automobile  Industry,  and  twice  the  number 
in  the  transportation  and  pubUc  utUlty  In- 
dustries. In  addition,  it  supports  directly 
another  10  percent  of  our  nonfarm  popula- 
tion   which    supplies   the    farmer    with    his 


needs,  and  processes  and  markets  his  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  times 
as  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  farm  products  as  in  the 
production  of  commodities. 

Agriculture  is  a  major  dollar  earner  in 
world  markets  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  ignored  the 
law  requiring  us  to  sell  cotton  at  competi- 
tive prices  to  maintain  our  foreign  markets, 
the  sale  of  farm  products  plays  an  important 
role  in  solving  our  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Agriculture  Is  one  of  the  major  markets  for 
the  products  of  labor  and  industry,  it  uses 
more  steel  In  a  year  than  is  used  for  a  year's 
output  of  passenger  cars.  Agriculture  uses 
more  petroleum  products  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  It  uses  more  rubber 
each  year  than  is  required  to  produce  tires 
for  6  million  automobiles.  The  Inventory  of 
machinery  and  equipment  for  the  farms  of 
our  country  exceeds  the  assets  of  the  steel 
industry.  Agriculture  uses  enough  elec- 
tricity to  power  the  six  New  England  States. 

Urban  workers  benefit  directly  from  this 
rural  demand  for  machinery,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  the  other  Items  used  on  the 
Nations  farms.  Significant  changes  In  this 
demand,  therefore,  have  a  direct  effect  on 
business  and  emploj-ment  In  urban  areas. 
According  to  the  new  Input-output  study  re- 
cently completed  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  every  dollar  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  Is  delivered  for  final  demand  re- 
quires about  78  cents  In  the  products  and 
services  of  nonagrlcultural  industries. 

Agriculture  Is  the  principal  source  of  ovu- 
new  wealth.  It  is  the  main  suppUer  of  basic 
raw  materials  which  support  all  segments  of 
business  and  Industry;  about  65  i>ercent  of 
the  basic  raw  materials  used  In  industry 
come  from  the  farm.  Reliable  estimates 
indicate  that  each  dollar  of  wealth  taken 
from  the  soil  generates  $7  of  income 
throughout  the  rest  of  our  economy. 
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Also,  the  efficiency  of  American  agriculture 
Is  a  most  Important  and  practical  weaoon 
In  the  struggle  with  communism.  The 
failure  of  Communist  agriculture,  a  failure 
which  is  chronic  and  deep-seated,  has  tre- 
mendous ImpUcations  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  constantly  plagued  by  hunger  The 
Communist  inability  to  produce  efficiently 
and  abundantly  plainly  tells  them— if  thev 
get  the  message— that  there  is  little  hope 
along  the  Communist  road.  If  they  follow 
this  path,  as  they  are  being  urged  to  do 
every  day,  all  they  have  to  look  forward  to 
is  more  starvation  and  misery. 

In  my  opinion,  this  contrast  between  our 
systems,  the  contrasts  in  agriculture,  should 
be  used  to  the  fullest.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  better  answer  to  Communist  propa- 
ganda. As  Don  Paarlberg,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, in  his  book  "American  Farm  Pollcv  " 
said: 

"Agriculture  represents  our  greatest  abso- 
lute  advantage  over  the  Communist  world." 
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THE  world's   stake  IN   AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear  con- 
flict, probably  the  foremost  problem  in  the 
world  today  is  hunger.  Approximately  half 
of  the  world's  3  billion  people  suffer  from 
malnutrition  and  the  World  Food  Congress 
was  told  in  1963  that  around  10,000  persons 
die  every  day  from  starvation. 

India  had  a  food  crisis  in  1963.  I  should 
say  an  accentuated  food  crisis  since  that  vast 
subcontinent  has  a  year-round  hunger  prob- 
lem; so  do  many  other  areas  in  the  world, 
mostly  the  underdeveloped  ones.  Moreover, 
hunger  probably  will  grow  more  and  more 
Intense  with  the  passage  of  time.  The 
world's  population  increase  Is  almost  unbe- 
lievable. Each  year  births  exceed  deaths  by 
a'raost  60  million. 

As  Senator  Ghueninc,  of  Alaska,  said  in  a 
speech  in  1963: 

"Two  grim  specters  beckon  mankind 
toward  oblivion  today.  One  offers  instant 
and  wholesale  death  by  nuclear  means.  The 
alternative  guarantees  eventual  starvation 
when  the  hiunan  population  exceeds  the 
food  supply." 

American  agriculture  will  become  increas- 
ingly vital  in  the  future  as  the  world's  popu- 
lation explosion  creates  even  larger  demazids 
for  food  and  fiber.  This  alarming  popula- 
tion e.xpansion  can  be  fully  appreciated  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  population  of  the 
world,  which  reached  the  first  billion  by  the 
year  1830.  took  only  100  years,  1830  to  1930. 
to  reach  2  bilUon  and  only  30  years,  1930  to 
1960.  to  reach  3  billion.  It  Is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 6  billion  people  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  population  growth  in  the  United 
States  Is  more  than  keeping  pace  with  world 
expansion.  U.S.  population  increased  from 
13  million  in  1830  to  123  million  in  1930  and 
179  million  in  1960.  It  is  expected  to  reach 
340  million  by  the  year  2000. 


Otm    FUTURE    IS    BRIGHT 

Recently,  in  addressing  the  Mississippi 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference  at  Jackson 
I  pointed  out  that  Mississippi  can  and  does 
look  forward  to  a  prosperous  future.  A  few 
years  ago  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  told  me  that  in 
a  speech  to  a  large  civic  club  in  New  York 
City  he  said  that  if  he  were  a  young  man 
he  would  move  to  Mississippi  or  South  Caro- 
lina, for  he  believed  those  States  had  the 
brightest  prospects  for  economic  develop- 
ment of  any  States  in  the  Union.  I  truly 
believe  him  to  be  right.  We  all  take  pride 
in  our  Industrial  development,  largely  ini- 
tiated under  that  outstanding  Mississippi 
Governor,  the  late  Honorable  Hugh  White, 
and  carried  forward  by  each  succeeding  Gov- 
ernor on  down  to  our  present  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Paul  B.  Johnson,  who  Is  doing  a 
splendid  job.  However,  with  all  of  this  de- 
velopment, I  believe  all  will  agree  that  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  Mlssissipplans 
fully  appreciate  our  many  assets.  We  are 
prone  to  compare  our  standing  and  influence 
in  national  affairs  with  Illinois,  California, 
New  York,  and  other  States  far  more  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy.  In  fact,  we  do  compare 
favorably,  notwithstanding  our  relatively 
limited  wealth  and  few  people,  about  2 
million,  or  approximately  as  many  as  South 
Chicago.  No  State  has  made  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement or  can  look  forward  to  more  com- 
plete development;  nor  have  the  people  any- 
where applied  themselves  to  a  greater  degree 
to  meeting  their  problems.  We  all  regret 
some  luifortunate  occurrences — few  though 
they  be— which  we  have  had  in  some  sections 
of  our  State.  The  sum  total  of  all  these 
unfortunate  occurrences  in  our  State  over 
a  period  of  years,  however,  is  less  than  the 
number  which  have  occurred  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  on  one  weekend. 

We  have  only  5  Members,  a  little  over  1 
percent  of  the  total  of  435  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as  compared 
to  the  38  Members  from  California,  24  from 
Illinois,  and  41  from  New  York.  Our  Sen- 
ators have  2  votes  of  the  100  in  the  Senate, 
or  2  percent  of  the  membership  there.  How- 
ever, because  of  your  continuing  support 
through  the  years,  both  our  Senators  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  with  their  long 
length  Of  service,  are  most  influential  on  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Judiciary, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Armed 
Services.  Agriculture,  Rules,  and  others.  As 
I  stated  before,  I  am  right  at  the  top  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  I 
serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
the  Subcommittee  for  Defense.  In  addition! 
I  have  served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations. These  assignments,  certainly,  have 
been  a  great  help  in  securing  the  cotton  and 
poultry  laboratories  at  Mississippi  State;  the 


^eed  control,  ginning,  chemical,  and 
nhvslologlcal  labs  at  Stonevllle;  and  the 
^mentation  laboratory  at  Ole  Miss.  They 
have  helped,  too.  In  getting  special  atten- 
tion to  our  watershed  programs,  which  are 
so  important  to  the  hill  areas  of  our  State, 
to  flood  control  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  to 
Jackson  and  East  Jackson.  They  have  re- 
sulted in  needed  attention  to  the  Meridian 
area  and  to  harbor  development  at  Green- 
ville' Pascagoula.  and  Vlcksburg,  not  to  men- 
tion' their  worth  in  funds  for  rivers  and 
harbor  development  and   for  soil  conserva- 

Although  Mississippi's  4  or  5  Members  out 
of  the  total  of  435  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cannot  run  the  country,  do  not 
discount  our  influence  in  neariy  all  areas, 
which,  because  of  our  positions,  exceeds  our 
numbers  many,  many  times  over. 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   FLOOD   CONTROL 

Agriculture's  claims  and  responsibilities 
for  the  use  of  water  are  second  to  none,  for 
agriculture  provides  our  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  the  basic  necessities  for  life. 

This  year  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  the  following  amounts 
for  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Mississippi: 

._  $1,  500,  000 
2,400,000 


Jackson  and  East  Jackson 

Okatlbbee  Creek  Reservoir 

Tomblgbee  River  and  tributaries, 

Alabama   and   Mississippi 

Sardls  Reservoir 

Enid   Reservoir 

Arkabutla   Reservoir 

Grenada  Reservoir 

Greenwood 

Upper  auxiliary  channels 

Main   stem 

Tributaries 

Big  Sunflower  River,  etc 

Yazoo   backwater 


400, 000 

70,000 

80.000 

70.  000 

80,000 

300, 000 

50,  000 

500,  000 

950,000 

700, 000 

2.  400,  000 

The  following  funds  will  be  provided  for 
studies  by  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers: 

Big  Black  River ---  *^''' 999 

Pascagoula  River  Busln ^o«  Ann 

Peari  River  Basin,  Miss,  and  La 230,000 

Tomblgbee  River  at  Columbus,  In- 
cluding Luxapalila  Creek 60.000 

Town  Creek  at  Jackson 26,  ooo 

ToUl 623.000 

WATER     FOR    INDUSTRY WONDERFUL 

MISSISSIPPI 

Today,  where  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  literally  crying  out  for  water,  while 
they  almost  pray  for  rain,  we  in  Mississippi 
are  spending  our  thne  and  our  efforts  on 
projects  for  flood  control,  for  watershed  pro- 
tection and  for  flood  prevention. 

There  are  some  4 'A  million  acres  In  the 
Yazoo  Valley  protected  by  the  main  line 
Mississippi  River  levee  system,  extending 
from  the  hills  near  Memphis  to  above  Vlcks- 
burg. a  distance  of  272  miles.  These  levees, 
which  are  to  grade  and  section,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  channel  imi^cvement  program 
which  Insures  the  Integrity  of  the  levee  sys- 
tem, have  permitted  rapid  development  of 
this  vast  area. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  proper,  naviga- 
tion continues  to  Increase,  with  the  port  of 
Greenville  reporting  1,233.197  tons  of  traffic 
m  1964,  and  the  port  of  Vlcksburg  reporting 
1,382,785  tons  for  the  same  year. 

'  The  so-called  Yazoo  headwater  project,  ex- 
tending from  the  vicinity  of  Yazoo  City 
northward  along  the  Yazoo-Tallahatchle- 
Coldwater  system,  is  about  68  percent  com- 
plete. The  regulation  provided  by  the 
Arkabutla  Reservoh:  on  the  Coldwater  River, 
the  Sardls  Reservoir  on  the  Little  Talla- 
hatchie River,  the  Enid  Reservoh-  on  the  Yo- 
cona  River,  and  the  Grenada  Reservoir  on  the 
Yalobusha  River,  supplemented  by  extensive 
downstream   Improvements,    provides   major 


beneflts  to  about  1,200,000  acres  of  land. 
These  four  reservoirs  also  are  providing 
major  recreational  opportunities  at  a  very 
large  rate,  with  total  attendance  In  1964  re- 
ported at  4,321,030. 

Construction  Is  underway,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued, on  levees  along  the  main  stem  of  the 
Yazoo  River  and  along  Ite  tributaries.  The 
program  of  protection  from  the  various 
smaller  hill  tributaries  entering  the  delta  Is 
coordinated  with  the  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  the  adjacent  hill  area. 

The  Yazoo  backwater  project,  designed  to 
benefit  about  600,000  acres  of  land  from  Mis- 
sissippi River  overflow.  Is  moving  well  along, 
with  some  10  miles  of  levees  either  complete 
or  under  construction,  and  with  a  flood  gate, 
costing  about  $3.1  million,  under  construc- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  Steele  Bayou.  The 
Sunflower  River  and  tributaries  project,  as 
envisioned  and  originally  authorized  In  1944, 
is  essentially  complete.  This  Involves  some 
600  miles  of  channel  Improvement.  The  fur- 
ther improvement  of  110  miles  of  Steele 
Bayou  and  Its  tributaries,  as  found  justifled 
by  studies  for  the  Mississippi  River  and  trib- 
utaries report,  is  now  under  construction. 

The  survey  report  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  9 -foot  navigation  on  the  Yazoo 
River  from  Its  mouth  to  the  vicinity  of 
Greenwood,  has  been  completed  by  the 
Vlcksburg  district  and  is  now  under  review 
by   higher   authority   In   Washington. 

There  Is  no  comprehensive  Interagency 
basin  study  underway  In  the  Tomblgbee 
River  Basin,  but  there  are  two  projects  of 
great  Interest  in  that  area. 

One  U  an  extensive  channel  improvement 
project     intended     to     protect     agricultural 
lands  against  the  small  but  frequent  local- 
ized floods  which  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  crops  on  tributaries  of  the  upper  Tom- 
blgbee      The   improvement   will    consist    of 
clearing  and  snagging,  channel  enlargement, 
and  the  construction  of  new  channels  and 
cutoffs  for  a  total  of  466  miles  along  22  tribu- 
tary streams  in  9  counties  in  northeast  Mis- 
sissippi  and   several  counties   in   northwest 
Alabama.     It  Is  estimated  that  the  overall 
project   win   cost   approximately    $27,500,000 
and    that    the    total    annual    beneflts    will 
amount   to   over  $2,500,000.     Since   beneflts 
from  this  project  will  be  felt  largely  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  streams  improved,  local  citi- 
zens are  required  by  tbe  authorizing  legisla- 
tion to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construction 
as  well  as  to  comply  with  other  conditions  of 
local  cooperation. 

The  other   project  of  widespread   Interest 
m  the  upper  Tomblgbee  basin  Is  the  much- 
discussed     Tennessee-Tomblgbee     waterway, 
which  would  extend  from  Demopolls  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tomblgbee  and  Black  War- 
rior  Rivers  In  Alabama   up   the  Tomblgbee 
River  and   through  the  divide  between  the 
Tomblgbee    and    Tennessee    basins    to    the 
Pickwick  Reservoir  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
an   overall   distance   of   253    miles.     Joining 
the    Tennessee    River    with    the    Tomblgbee 
River   would  create  an  entirely  new  trans- 
portation artery  connecting  much  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  with  the  eastern 
gulf  coast,  cutting  waterway  distances  dra- 
matically between  many  points.    The  water- 
way would  stimulate  business  and  industry 
along  its  course  through   northeast  Missis- 
sippi as  well  as  along  the  waterways  it  con- 
nects and  would  benefit  all  area  producers 
and  consumers  of  commodities  suitable  for 
movement  by  barge. 

Construction  of  the  waterway  would  be  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  Involving  Improv- 
ing 168  miles  of  the  Tomblgbee  River  by 
dredging  and  constructing  four  dams,  build- 
ing a  45-mlle-long  canal  with  five  locks, 
building  a  high  dam  with  a  lock  at  the  end 
of  the  canal,  and  making  a  27-mile-long 
cut  through  the  dividing  ridge.  The  latest 
approved  estimate  of  the  cost,  based  on  1958 
prices,  is  $281  million.  Because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of   the  project,  it  has  been  studied 


and  restudled  both  before  and  after  iU  au- 
thorization in  1946.  The  District  Engineer 
at  Mobile  Is  now  studying  It  again  to  deter- 
mine its  economic  feasibility  on  the  basis 
of  present-day  construction  costs.  Interest 
rates,  and  savings  in  transportation  costs. 
The  study  should  be  completed  early  next 

summer. 

Mississippi  Is  greatly  blessed  In  the  richness 
of  her  water  resources.  Much  has  been  done 
to  control  and  develop  them  and  much  more 
Is  being  done.  It  is  up  to  us,  her  citizens 
to  see  that  the  development  progresses  In  a 
wise  and  timely  fashion  so  as  to  contribute 
most  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  our  great 
State. 

CONCLUSION 


During  my  years  In  the  Congress  I  have 
seen  the  position  of  agriculture  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  grow  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
rural  population  has  declined;  and  I  have 
learned  how  much  more  difficult  it  has  been 
to  pass  sound  farm  legislation  with  a  de- 
creasing number  of  Representatives  of  rural 
areas  In  Congress.  I  have  continuously  faced 
the  difficulties  Involved  In  providing  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  finance  ovir  agricul- 
tural programs,  with  a  national  policy  of 
giving  less  attention  to  agriculture  while 
expanding  appropriations  for  urban  programs 
of   all  types. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Chemicals  Association,  I  pointed  out 
that  farm  purchasing  power  Is  probably  more 
essential  to  the  national  economy  than  Is 
that  of  labor  and  industry,  since  it  Is  the 
supplier  of  raw  materials.  A  breakdown  In 
income  from  agricultural  production  and 
the  resulting  decline  in  farm  purchasing 
power  could  set  off  another  depression.  Just 
as  it  has  triggered  other  depressions  In  the 

past. 

As  I  said  earlier,  aside  from  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  confilct,  the  world's  foremost 
problem  today  Is  hunger.  Certainly  we 
should  never  promote  a  program  of  scarcity. 
It  Is  unsound  to  pay  American  farmers  not 
to  produce  food  and  fiber;  to  limit  American 
commodities  offered  in  world  markets;  to 
reduce  our  reserves  on  hand  and  cut  VS. 
acreage  while  promoting  Increased  foreign 
production  at  a  ,tlme  when  we  need  dollars 
so  badly.  Cash  'instead  of  labor,  cost  and 
risk  may  look  good  to  the  farmer,  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  rest  of  us  can  forego  the 
production,  supply,  distribution,  and  the 
btisiness  activity  resulting  from  American 
farm  production.  The  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural efficiency.  Including  the  Incentives 
to  keep  young  and  able  people  on  the  land,  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  possible  food  shortages 
and  much  higher  food  costs  In  the  next  dec- 
ade or  two.  • 

With  so  few  people  on  the  farm,  our  job 
In  the  Congress  and  In  other  legislative 
bodies  Is  to  get  over  to  all  Americans  that 
it  Is  their  supply  of  food  and  fiber  that  we 
deal  with;  It  Is  their  market  we  must  pro- 
tect. It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to  get  these  facts 
over  to  the  American  people,  that  our  Na- 
tion may  continue  to  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known  to  man.  that 
we  may  truly  remain  the  land  of  plenty. 


National  Security  Seminar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  was  asked  to  give  the  keynote 
address   before   the   National   Secuiity 
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Seminar  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  sponsored  by 
the  Duluth  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
conducted  by  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  objective  of  this 
seminar,  as  with  similar  meetings,  is 
best  stated  by  Lt.  Gen.  August  Schom- 
burg.  Commandant  of  the  Industrial 
College.    He  says: 

The  objective  of  these  seminars  supports 
the  thesis  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  know  all  the  informa- 
tion about  our  military  economic  posture 
that  is  consistent  with  national  security:  a 
right  to  know  and  understand  national  and 
international  issues;  a  right  to  receive  an 
up-to-date,  factual  analysis  of  the  threats 
to  our  security  and  the  security  of  the  rest 
of  the  free  world:  a  right  to  understand 
communism,  its  meaning,  objectives  and 
techniques  in  the  basic  ideological  conflict. 


I   am    inserting   my   address   to   the 
seminar  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Address     to     National     Security     Semin.\r, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

The  United  States  today  is  embarked  on 
a  unique  and  challenging  mission.  To  pre- 
serve individual  freedom  we  are  developing 
ways  and  means  of  arresting  the  Communist 
goal  of  world  domination  through  subver- 
sion. In  the  sixties,  the  new  aggression  is 
called  wars  of  national  liberation.  We  see 
this  threat  to  our  national  security  in  two 
forms: 

In  the  Moscow  version,  the  Communist 
goal  can  be  attained  either  by  wars  of  libera- 
tion, which  Kremlin  leaders  have  stated  they 
will  continue  to  support,  or  by  peaceful 
revolution. 

In  the  more  militant  Peking  version, 
violence  is  the  only  means.  It  is  this  Pe- 
king version,  subversion  terrori^,  which 
now  Involves  us  Ir  our  nrst  and  foremost 
case — South  Vietnam.  But  despite  their  dif- 
rerences,  the  end  goai  of  these  methods  is  the 
same,  and  the  tlu-eat  is  real  and  it  is  wide- 
spread. 

Meeting  this  challenge  of  lower  spectrum 
warfaie.  and  on  a  worldwide  basis,  is  some- 
thing relatively  new  for  the  military  services 
and  the  other  executive  branches  of  our 
Government.  Admittedly  the  United  States 
does  not  know  all  of  the  answers,  but  we 
are  making  a  trem'»ndous  effort  to  find  them 
and  to  put  together  a  team  of  political 
economic,  psychological,  and  military  spe- 
cialists to  cope  with  this  subversion  Our 
rightful  aim  Is  to  give  the  people  of  the 
countries  plagued  by  revolutionary  subver- 
sion, and  especially  the  Vietnamese,  the 
opportunity  to  determine  their  own  future 
or  to  find  their  own  place  in  the  sun. 

The  leaders  of  our  country  have  made  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  we  will  not  be 
pushed  out  of  South  Vietnam.  I  fully  agree 
with  this  resolve,  but.  for  your  sake.  I  would 
like  to  express  It  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner. 

I  have  spent  some  time  In  the  Orient  with 
over  2  years  In  Burma  and  adjoining  coun- 
tries  in  World  War  II.    My  Army  assignment 
was  Intelligence  and  guerrilla  work  with  na- 
»i^;^  forces.    I  like  these  people,  and  I  do  not 
tnink  there  Is  anyone  who  has  the  right  to 
force  his  form  of   government  or  economic 
system  upon  them.    To  my  mind,  as  freedom- 
loving  people,  it  is  our  responsibilitv  to  in- 
sure that  they,  too,  are  free:   free  to  deter- 
mme  their  own  form  of  government,  their 
economic  system,  their  destiny.     We  should 
not  try  to  recreate  them  In  our  own  image 
but  to  resolve  to  assist  them  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  determUie  their  own  future 
and  establish  a  secure  society  of  free  people 
We  should   bear  in   mind   that  all  of  the 
military  services  consider  the  first  and  fun- 
damental objective  Is  for  them,  working  with 
other  U.S.  executive  agencies  such  as  the 
State  Department,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  United  States 


Information  Agency,  to  assist  friendly  na- 
tions in  preventing  subversive  insurgency  or 
in  suppressing  it  at  a  low  stage;  that  Is  to 
say,  before  it  gets  to  the  advanced  or  active 
state  of  insurgency  such  as  is  evidenced  today 
In  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  being  done  in 
many  countries  around  the  world,  but  it  does 
not  make  many  headlines.  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  Vietnam,  rather  than  recite  exam- 
ples of  these  successes.  Vietnam  is  the  spear- 
point,  the  testing  ground,  the  full-blown 
pilot  project  of  the  new  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

The  implementation  of  our  overseas  Inter- 
nal defense  policy  there  is  coordinated 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  country  team 
This  simply  means  that  the  Ambassador  or 
senior  State  Department  representative  is 
charged  with  coordinating  the  activities  of 
all  other  U.S.  agencies  In  the  country.  The 
nature  of  insurgency  is  such  that  it  requires 
counteractions  based  not  only  on  military 
means,  but  fully  coordinated  actions  pertain- 
ing to  economics,  politics,  psychology,  and 
the  entire  social  structure. 

As  a  matter  of  logic,  it  can  be  said  that 
because  of  the  landbased  nature  of  counter- 
insurgency,  the  Army  must  furnish  the  pre- 
dominant number  of  people  and  skills  to 
carry  out  this  task.  Counterinsurgency  is  a 
responsibility  of  every  man.  unit,  and  activity 
in  our  Army. 

The  Army  philosophy  has  been  very  well 
stated  by  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  He  has  on  many  occasions 
emphasized  three  basic  facts: 

"1.  We  will  most  likely  be  involved  in  this 
tsrpe  of  warfare  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"2.  These  missions  aren't  exceptional,  or 
something  outside  the  real  task  of  the  Army, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  reserved  for  a  small 
group  of  specialists. 

"3.  In  consideration  of  these  facts,  coun- 
terinsurgency, or  'stability  operations,"  has 
become  a  third  principal  mission  of  the 
Army,  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  mission 
of  being  prepared  for  conventional  or  nuclear 
warfare." 

Counterinsurgency  is  the  whole  range  of 
military,  political,  economic,  and  psychologi- 
cal actions  taken  to  prevent  or  defeat  sub- 
versive insurgency.  Ita  ultimate  aim  is  to 
create  a  free  and  secure  society  under  a  popu- 
larly responsive  and  stable  government. 
Counterinsurgency  is  a  form  of  war  and  not 
a  technique  of  war,  as  are  psychological  op- 
erations and  unconventional  warfare. 

We  have  now  found  It  necessary  to  sup- 
plement  our   basic   advisory   structure    with 
large  numbers  of  ground  forces.    I  emphasize 
supplement,    m    these    additional    resources 
do  not  substitute  for  our  advisers  with  all 
Clements  of  the  South  Vietnamese  military. 
Our   advisory   efforts    with    the   Republic    of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces,  RVNAF,  must  go  on. 
Militarily.  South  Vietnam  Is  divided  Into 
four    tactical    corps   zones.      With    each    of 
these  corps  headquarters  of  the  ARVN,  or 
Army  of  Vietnam,  there  is  an  American  ad- 
visory team  which  Includes  advisers  to  the 
commanders  and  varlou?  staff  sections— in- 
telligence,   personnel,    operations,    logistics, 
etc.    These  people  live  and  work  with  their 
Vietnamese    counterparts    assisting    and    ad- 
vising them  in  their  Job  of  paclflcation  and 
In   the  elimination  of  the  Vletcong  under- 
ground, guerrilla  and  hard-core  units. 

In  each  of  these  corps  areas,  there  will  be 
two  or  three  ARVN  divisions  which  also  have 
U.S.  advisory  teams  assigned  to  work  with 
them.  Additional  advisory  teams  are  work- 
ing with  the  regiments  and  so  on  down  to 
the  battalion  level. 

There  are  also  separate  battalions  of 
rangers,  airborne,  and  marines  which  like- 
wise have  advisory  teams  working  with  them. 
The  U.S.  Navy  is  similarly  working  with  the 
Vietnamese  Navy,  the  junk  fleet,  and  river 
patrol  to  assist  and  advise  them.  The  Air 
Force  Is  doing  a  comparable  Job  with  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force.     Thus,  the  principal 
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job  of  U.S.  personnel  in  Vietnam  has  been 
and  still  Is,  that  of  an  adviser.  That  is  tri 
help  them  fight  their  ovra  war. 

PoiltlcaUy,  South  Vietnam  is  further  sub- 
divided into  provinces  of  which  there  are  a 
total  of  45.     On  the  military  side,  the  pro- 
vince chief  is  referred  to  as  the  sector  com- 
mander.    As  the  sector  commander,  he  also 
has  a  group  of  American  advisory  personnel 
working  with  him  on  such  problems  as  Intel- 
llgence  and  counterintelligence   to  identify 
and  eliminate  the  Vletcong  Internal  struc- 
ture, also  on  such  matters  as  psychological 
operations,  public  safety,  education,  health 
and  sanitation,  and  other  problems  related 
to  the  psychological   and  sociological  well- 
being  of  the  people  in  the  province.     Ob- 
viously. In  addition  to  their  military  back- 
ground, these  advisers  must  be  qualified  in 
a  wide  and  varied  field  of  activities.    On  the 
military  side,  the  sector  chief  also  directs  the 
operations  of  the  regional  forces  and  popular 
forces  in  his  area,  and  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  may  also  command  regional  Army 
of  Vietnam  units.     It  Is  therefore  quite  ap- 
parent   that   the  advisers   to  the  JPvlnce 
chief,  or  sector  commander,  must  bflp'Jack 
of  all  trades." 

Each  of  the  provinces,  or  sectors,  is  fur- 
ther subdivided  into  districts,  or  subsectors 
Some  provinces  have  as  few  as  2  districts 
while  some  have  as  many  as  11.  All  told 
there  are  242  districts.  Since  last  spring' 
specially  organized  teams  have  been  assigned 
to  work  on  this  level.  Today,  about  180  have 
such  advisory  teams.  Their  activities  are 
comparable  to  those  of  the  sector  advisers 
but  they  are  often  located  In  remote  areas! 
bringing  them  into  even  closer  association 
with  the  people  of  the  area,  which  is  really 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  Is  often  said 
that  the  job  of  counterinsurgency  is  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  The  as- 
signment of  subsector  advisory  groups  is  a 
relatively  recent  Innovation,  but  these  advis- 
ors are  down  at  the  grassroots  levels  working 
and  living  with  the  people.  Here  lies  the  sal- 
vation of  South  Vietnam:  it  Is  considered  by 
all  concerned  that  it  will  pay  extremely  hieh 
dividends. 

Operationally,  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
carries  out  its  paciflcatlon  program  or  rural 
reconstruction,  by  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
"oil  spot"  concept.  This  Is  the  utilization 
of  Army  of  Vietnam  units  to  clear  an  area  of 
Vletcong,  that  is  generally  a  city  or  urban 
area,  then  the  clearing  operation  spreads  into 
surrounding  areas.  Meanwhile,  other  Gov- 
ernment and  military  forces  will  move  Into 
the  previously  cleared  area  to  continue  secu- 
rity operations  by  developing  Intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  to  Indentify  the  Vletcong 
organization,  to  establish  law  and  order,  con- 
duct civic-action  type  activities,  and  miprove 
the  living  conditions  of  the  people.  As  the 
clearing  and  securing  operations  spread  out 
into  additional  areas,  other  governmental 
agencies  are  moved  Into  the  secured  area  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  sound  govern- 
ment, improve  the  economic  conditions,  and 
generally  win  over  the  people  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  putting  Into  practice  many  of  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  successful  campaigns 
to  defeat  Communist-supported  subversive 
terrorism  in  the  Philippines  and  In  Malaya. 
An  essential  element  in  each  of  these  cam- 
paigns was  a  decentralization  of  the  central 
government,  a  program  of  giving  villager* 
and  lesser  government  officials  throughout 
the  countryside  a  greater  voice  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  by  which  they  were 
governed. 

While  we  preach  the  advantages  of  decen- 
tralization abroad,  we  are  stressing  a  tend- 
ency toward  Increased  centralization  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment. This  centralization  has  a  great  many 
virtues  in  that  it  makes  any  organization 
absolutely  controllable  from  the  top.  Aa 
long  as   the  decisions  made  at   the  top  are 
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sound,  and  as  long  as  the  methods  of  execu- 
tion are  left  to  subordinates,  things  will  go 
well.  The  weakness  of  such  a  system  is  due 
to  the  frailty  of  Individuals— any  individual. 
Those  decisions  are  orders  and  to  an  increas- 
ing degree,  people  below  do  not  question 
those  orders.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no  real 
check  on  the  correctness  of  the  decision  at 
the  top.  This  eventually  has  the  result  of 
the  top  echelon  believing  Itself  to  be  omni- 
scient, and  the  people  below  losing  their  abil- 
ity to  think  for  themselves. 

In  any  large  organization,  governmental 
or  private,  the  creative  ability  of  the  orga- 
nization is  dependent  upon  disciplined 
imagination  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  or- 
ganization and  organized  effort,  rather  than 
on  the  inspiration  of  a  small  group.  We  live 
in  an  era  of  rapidly  changing  technology, 
and  it  is  Impossible  for  any  one  person  or 
even  any  one  group  to  keep  abreast  of  all  the 
possiblllti^  of  these  changes.  In  large  orga- 
nizations, particularly.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
majority  of  the  people  In  the  organization  to 
be  able  to  Innovate  and  create  new  methods 
of  doing  new  things,  based  on  knowledge 
and  the  opportunity  for  subordinates  to  de- 
velop and  use  new  tools,  new  methods,  and 
new  ideas.  Policy  should  be  centralized  at 
the  top.  but  the  people  below  must  feel  that 
their  Imagination,  their  Ideas,  the  tech- 
niques they  develop  to  carry  out  the  policy, 
must  be  up  to  them.  Otherwise,  there  will 
be  stultification,  blind  obedience,  lack  of 
interest,  and  all  the  other  evils  that  go  with 
an  organization  of  people  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  think  for  themselves. 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  a  top  echelon  to  lay 
out  a  sound  policy,  the  goals  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  organization,  and  encourage  and 
inspire  subordinates  to  carry  out  those  poli- 
cies. It  too  often  happens  that  the  top  peo- 
ple want  to  direct  the  execution  of  their  own 
policy,  and  this  kills  the  Initiative  below. 
This  results  in  a  slow  death  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  organization. 

Since  the  continuing  strength  of  any  orga- 
nization rests  upon  free  exercise  of  individ- 
ual Initiative  and  Ingenuity,  we  must  not 
Stifle  the  voice  of  dissent.  It  Is  never  easy 
to  draw  a  proper  line  between  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  right  to  disagree  and  the  un- 
lawful act  of  undermining  an  organization 
or  a  government.  The  recent  rash  of  draft 
card  burnings  may  offer  a  case  In  point. 

Unfortunately,  agitators  who  have  Inspired 
draft  card  burning  in  colleges  will  soon  shift 
their  attention  to  high  schools.  TheU  plan 
Is  to  dissuade  high  school  students  from 
registering  for  the  draft  when  they  reach 
draft  age.  You  must  remember  that  burn- 
ing or  otherwise  destroying  a  draft  card  Is  a 
Federal  crime.  You  may  think  it  should  not 
be  a  crime.  Or  you  may  think  that  the 
penalty  of  up  to  5  years  in  jail  or  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  for  committing  this  crime  is 
unnecessarily  severe.  It  Is  your  right  to  dis- 
agree, but  not  to  disobey.  It  Is  even  your 
civic  duty  to  act  on  your  convictions  In  try- 
ing to  repeal  or  change  the  law.  but  not  to 
participate  in  or  encourage  Its  violation. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  when  youth  disagrees 
with  its  elders,  but  survival  often  means 
trusting  people  you  don't  agree  with.  I 
didn't  always  agree  with  my  commanding 
officer  In  World  War  II,  but  luckily  I  reserved 
my  right  to  express  my  disagreement  until 
a  time  when  my  life  and  those  of  my  fellow 
soldiers  was  not  in  danger. 

You  may  believe  the  draft  law  to  be  un- 
necessary, unwise,  or  unjust.  But  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  1918  declared  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  be  constitutional.  Of  equal 
Importance  is  the  1919  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  matter  of  agitation.  At 
that  time.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said:  "When  a  nation  is  at  war,  many  things 
that  might  be  said  in  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  Ita  efforts  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  ftght,  and 
that  no  court  could  regard  them  as  protected 


by  a  constitutional  right."  Of  course,  we  are 
not  formally  at  war  with  the  Vletcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese,  but  formal  declara- 
tions of  war  appear  to  be  pass6.  What  is  im- 
portant today  is  the  spirit  of  these  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

We  have  had  too  many  people  in  high  of- 
fice imply  that  there  is  something  Inherently 
and  constitutionally  right  about  unlawful 
activities.  There  are  those  in  leading  aca- 
demic institutions  and  in  highly  placed  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  rights  movement  who  argue 
that  progress  can  only  come  through  a 
flaunting  of  the  law.  They  sincerely  believe 
that  you  must  shock  people  to  effectively 
call  attention  to  Injustice.  They  cite  as  his- 
torical examples  of  their  thesis  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  American  suffragette 
movement. 

But  the  French  citizens  revolted  against  an 
oppressive,  unfeeling,  dictatorial  government. 
There  is  no  analogy  to  our  present  Govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  people.  And  we  have 
established  by  law  the  equality  of  both  sexes. 
We  have  legislatively  pronounced  and  en- 
hanced the  dignity  and  equal  worth  of  each 
individual,  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
or  location  of  his  birth. 

In  short,  we  are  a  self-governing  society, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  freedom  under  law, 
and  prospering  under  a  system  of  justice  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  to  peace- 
ably assemble  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment, must  not  be  subverted  Into  a  license  to 
undermine  that  very  Government. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  civil  rights 
and  individual  liberties.     As  a  Congressman, 
I  have  taken  pride  in  my  role  in  the  drafts- 
manship and  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion prevents  Congress  from  making  any  law 
abridging  the  freedom  oi  speech.     In  addi- 
tion,   it    guarantees    "right    of    the    people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government    for    a    redress    of    grievances." 
Those  who  would  speak  out  freely  in  bitter 
dissent  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  should  con- 
sider the  degree  to  which  they  are  prolong- 
ing the  conflict  and  increasing  the  casualty 
lists  by  giving  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
munist-supported    forces    who    oppose    us. 
Those  who  assemble  to  advertise  their  griev- 
ances must  remember  the  constitutional  lim- 
itation   on    their    rights;    an    exhibitionary 
demonstration   which   adversely   affects   the 
rights  of  others  at  a  point  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government  does  not  clothe  any 
exhibitionist  in  a  first  amendment  right.    We 
must  be  vigilant  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed freedoms,  but  equally,  we  must  reject 
the  subverted  use  of  these  privileges. 

Human  progress  Is  based  on  a  combina- 
tion of  rebellion  of  thought  and  obedience  to 
authority,  and  we  must  guard  against  a  blind 
extreme  of  either.  The  main  function  of  ac- 
tive dissent  Is  to  keep  the  people  in  power 
at  the  top  from  getting  arrogant  or  soft  and 
complacent.  The  main  function  of  respect 
for  law  is  to  pull  together  to  get  things  done 
once  we  have  decided  what  to  do.  It  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  decided  to  stay  In 
Vietnam  until  the  Job  is  done. 


Aeronautics  Board  efforts  to  curtail  air- 
line service  to  small  communities.  The 
CAB  is  following  a  policy  of  permitting 
local  service  airlines  to  drop  cities  which 
enplane  less  than  five  passengers  daily. 
Congress  never  intended  that  the  CAB 
should  set  up  any  such  arbitrary  criteria 
for  making  decisions  about  local  service. 
Three  factors  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Board. 

First,  local  service  airlines  are  neces- 
sary to  the  financial  well-being  of  trunk 
carriers.  They  help  to  generate  the  large 
volumes  of  traffic  necessary  for  efficient 
trunkline  operation. 

Second,  airline  service  to  smaller  cities 
is  necessary  for  the  commercial  success 
of  the  community.  Modern  companies 
demand  airline  service  and  they  seldom 
locate  in  towns  which  cannot  provide  it. 
The  CAB  should  act  consistently  with 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development,  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  the  prosperity  of  smaller 
cities. 

Third,  local  service  airlines  are  es- 
sential to  strong  postal  and  national  de- 
fense systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district,  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  is  not  threatened  by  the 
direct  loss  of  service.  However,  taking 
airline  service  away  from  several  cities 
in  the  upper  Midwest  will  have  a  strong 
adverse  effect  on  Minneapolis.  Business- 
men who  travel  to  these  towns  will  find 
other  methods  more  expensive  and  less 
convenient.  It  will  become  more  difficult 
for  Minneapolis  to  serve  as  a  commercial 
center  for  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  CAB  should  not  fear  that  Fed- 
eral  support  for  air  transportation  will 
be  too  costly.  Government  subsidies  are 
decreasing  as  a  percentage  of  local  serv- 
ice airline  revenue.  As  the  volume  of  air 
travel  continues  to  grow,  we  can  look 
forward  to  further  decline  in  this  ratio. 
The  CAB  should  consider  the  mainte- 
nance of  airline  service  to  every  section 
of  the  country  its  primary  duty.  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  support  a  strong 
system  of  air  transportation  for  our  Na- 
tion. 


Greek  Resistance  Day 


The  CAB's  Role  in  Promoting  Prosperity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 196S 

Mr.  FRASER.     Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  are  concerned  about  Civil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  occasions  when  we  join  with  the 
people  of  Greece  to  commemorate  mile- 
stones in  man's  search  for  freedom.  But 
none  is  more  significant  to  us  than  Greek 
Resistance  Day,  which  many  believe  may 
have  turned  the  tide  of  World  War  11. 

At  3  a.m.,  on  October  28,  1940.  Musso- 
lini's Ambassador  handed  an  ultimatum 
to  General  Metaxas  demanding  that 
Greece  give  Italy  ports  and  other  stra- 
tegic areas  in  Greece. 

A  resolute  "no"  was  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's reply  as  he  coldly  showed  the 
Fascist  representative  to  the  door. 
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Three  hours  later  Italy  attacked 
Greece. 

Tlie  greatly  outnumbered  Greek  Army, 
under  the  billliant  leadership  of  Gen. 
Alexandres  Papagos,  met  the  Fascist 
legions  and  defeated  them. 

This  was  the  first  Allied  victory  of 
World  War  II,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  entire  war. 

It  took  Hitler's  best  forces  to  finally 
conquer  Gi'eece  temporarily  after  the 
Germans  came  to  Italy's  rescue  in  April 
1941. 

Many  historians  believe  that  in  resist- 
ing Mussolini's  army  so  effectively,  the 
Greeks  actually  dealt  a  decisive  blow  to 
the  entire  Nazi  cause,  for  the  diversion 
of  Hitler's  forces  into  the  Greek  penin- 
sula seriously  impaired  the  timing  and 
strength  of  his  Russian  invasion. 

The  Greek  nation  has.  throughout  the 
centuries,  opposed  the  forces  of  tyranny 
time  and  time  again  in  defense  of  liberty, 
freedom,  and  self-determination. 

The  entire  world  is  indebted  to  these 
stalwart  and  gallant  people. 

We  say  of  the  modern  Greek  nation 
what  Pericles  said  of  the  ancient  Greek 
defenders  of  liberty : 

Cheesing  to  die  rather  than  to  live  sub- 
mitting, they  fled  only  from  dishonor,  but 
met  danger  face  to  face.  and.  after  one  brief 
moment,  while  at  the  summit  of  their  for- 
tune, escaped,  not  from  their  fear,  but  from 
their  glory. 


October  22,  1965 


Report  of   Minority  on  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Labdr 
and  Public  Vv^elfare  Committee  made  a 
significant  and  constructive  contribution 
to  the  extensive  legislative  work  of  the 
committee,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member.  The  following  report 
supplements  from  this  point  of  view  the 
report  printed  in  today's  Record,  which 
cataloged  the  major  legi.slative  items 
considered  by  the  committee.  Included 
are  the  principal  minority  contributions 
to  those  measures  finally  enacted  into 
law- 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  H.R.  2362,  Public  Law  89-10.  No 
amendments  to  the  bill  were  entertained  in 
the  Senate  as  a  matter  of  administration 
policy,  but  a  number  of  minority  proposals 
were  adopted  In  the  committee  report,  Sen- 
ate Report  146: 

1.  Including  handicapped  children  within 
title  I  as  educationally  deprived,  In  addi- 
tion to  poverty-related  children  (Senator 
Prouty ) ; 

2.  Including  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren under  title  III   (Senator  JAvrrs); 

3.  Avoiding  overlapping,  duplication,  and 
conflict  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity by  giving  precedence  to  the  Office  of 
Education  on  programs  contemplated  by 
titles  I  and  III  (Senator  Javits): 


4.  Requiring  Stat«  consultation  tmder  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  title  II,  providing  library  re- 
sources for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers 
who  cannot  be  served  by  a  State;  and  under 
section  2(a)(1)  of  title  IV.  authorizing 
grants  for  educational  research  within  a 
State  (Senator  JAvrrs); 

5.  Restricting  criteria  which  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require  State  agencies  to  impose 
upon  local  school  districts'  applications,  be- 
yond those  stipulated  in  the  bill  (Senator 
Prouty ) ; 

6.  Requiring  continuous  monitoring  of 
open-ended  authorization  for  stipends  to  re- 
searchers under  section  2(b)  of  title  IV 
(Senator  Prouty); 

7.  Including  academically  gifted  and  crea- 
tively talented  children  under  section  503(a) 
of  title  V  (Senator  JAvrrs); 

8.  Clarifying  church-state  relationships, 
especially  regarding  nonsegregation  by  reli- 
gious affiliation  of  dual  enrollment  classes, 
and  the  availability  of  judicial  review  (Sen- 
ator JAvrrs); 

9.  Restating  the  applicability  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  precluding  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  to  all  programs  carried  on 
under  this  act  (Senator  JAvrrs); 

10.  Requiring  equitable  distribution  of 
research  facilities  grants  under  title  IV  to  all 
regions  (Senator  Prouty). 

Manpower  Act  of  1965,  S.  974,  Senate  Re- 
port 123,  Public  Law  89-15.  Minority 
amendments  adopted: 

,  1.  Modifying  the  new  90  percent  Federal, 
10  percent  non-Federal  matching  require- 
ment to  make  it  workable,  by  exempting 
private  training  Institutions,  authorizing 
matching  In  kind  as  well  as  in  cash,  and  de- 
ferring the  matching  requirement  for  one 
additional  planning  year  (Senators  Prouty, 
Javfts.  and  Murphy); 

2.  Authorizing  delegation  to  State  author- 
ities of  approval  of  projects  not  exceeding 
$75,000,  in  order  to  speed  up  implemenuition 
of  the  act  (Senator  Javits ) ; 

3.  Limiting  reapportionment  of  funds  al- 
located to  a  State  but  not  yet  spent  (Senator 
JAvrrs) : 

4.  Authorizing  refresher  or  reorientation 
courses  for  professional  employees  who  are 
unemployed  because  of  defense  cutbacks 
(Senators  Javits  and  Prouty)  ; 

5.  Avoiding  overlap  of  authorizations  by 
repealing  the  training  provisions  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  simultaneously  with  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  which  transfers  such 
training  to  the  Labor  Department  (Senator 
Javits  ) ; 

6.  Continuing  training  allowances  for 
trainees  who  become  22  years  old  during 
training  (Senator  Prouty)  ; 

7.  Authorizing  Increased  use  of  private 
training  institutions  (Senator  Prouty); 

Minority  report  language  adopted: 

1.  Insuring  that  training  allowances  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  will  be  added  to  existing 
training  allowances  (Senator  jAvrrs); 

2.  Directing  greater  emphasis  on  the  on- 
the-job  training  program  and  on  promoting 
its  use  (Senators  Prouty  and  Javits). 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Act.  H-R.  7031,  Senate  Report  245,  Public 
Law  89-36 :  Minority  report  language  adopted 
urging  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  evaluate  and  implement  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  (the  Babbidge 
committee)  pursuant  to  an  authorization 
contained  in  the  1965  appropriation  for  the 
Department.  The  Secretary  has  since  re- 
sponded with  Implementation  and  recom- 
mendations (Senators  JAvrrs  and  Murphy). 

Extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961.  H.R.  8131, 
Senate  Report  318,  Public  Law  89-69:  Minor- 
ity amendment  adopted  Increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1966  by  $1.5  mil- 
lion over  the  administration  request  In  order 
to  emphasize  training  of  youth  workers  and 


other      much-needed      personnel      (Senator 
Javits). 

Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  HR  3708 
Senate  Report  247,  Public  Law  89-73 :  Minor- 
ity amendment  adopted  requiring  SUte  con- 
sultation for  grants  under  title  IV,  research 
and  development  projects,  and  title  V  train 
Ing  projects  (Senator  jAvrrs). 

Community  Health  Services  Extension 
Amendments  of  1965,  S.  510,  Senate  Reoort 
117.  Public  Law  89-109.  report 

Minority  amendments  (Senator  Javits) 
adopted :  ' 

1.  Easing  burdensome  paperwork  require- 
ments In  the  expanded  national  Uiunuulza- 
tlon  program; 

2.  Doubling  the  subcelllng  on  appropria- 
tions for  schools  of  public  health. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  S.  1483,  Senate  Report 
300,  Public  Law  89-209:  Based  upon  four 
bills  previously  introduced  In  the  Senate  in- 
cluding one,  S.  310.  introduced  by  Senator 
Javits. 

Minority  amendments  (Senator  Javits)  • 

1.  Earmarking  $2.75  million  to  help  sup- 
port and  stimulate  arts  programs  by  the 
States; 

2.  Emphasizing  the  need  for  standards  of 
professional  excellence  In  the  arts; 

3.  Authorizing    the    National    Endowment  " 
for  the  Arts  to  support  research; 

4.  Making  clear  that  the  prevailing  wage 
provision  does  not  preclude  use  of  volunteers 
and  amateurs. 

Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  S.  596.  Senate  Report  368 
Public  Law  89-209.  Minority  amendments 
adopted : 

1.  Limiting  centers  to  the  named  diseases 
and  those  related  to  them  (Senator  Domi- 
NICK  ) ; 

2.  Requiring  a  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral on  or  before  June  30,  1967,  rather  than 
waiting  until  1969   (Senator  jAvrrs) . 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  S.  2232.  Sen- 
ate Report  649.  Public  Law  89-258:  Minority 
amendment  adopted  establishing  a  perma- 
nent National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Deaf    (Senators   Murphy    and   Javits). 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965,  H.R.  8283,  Senate  Report  599,  Public 
Law  819-253.    Minority  amendments  adopted: 

1.  Requiring  regulations  to  prevent  Job 
Corps  from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  the  impairment  of  existing  con- 
tracts  for   services    (Senators   Simpson   and 

DOMINICK)  ; 

2.  Prohibiting  payments  solely  as  compen- 
sation for  referring  candidates  for  the  Job 
Corps  (Senator  Dominick); 

3.  Requiring  maximum  public  disclosure 
about  developing  community  action  pro- 
grams. Including  public  hearings  and  open 
books  and  records  (Senator  Javits)  ; 

4.  Requiring  consultation  with  State  agen- 
cies on  the  development,  conduct,  and  ad- 
ministration of  community  action  programs 
(Senator  JAvrrs) ; 

5.  Authorizing  direct  community  action 
grants  where  cltywide  "umorella"  agencies 
bypass  a  local  private  nonprofit  group  (Sen- 
ator Javits  ) ; 

6.  Requiring  notification  of  the  Governor 
of  a  State  In  which  a  local  private  nonprofit 
group  applies  for  a  direct  grant  (Senator 
Saltonstall  ) ; 

7.  Restoring  the  voluntary  assistance  pro- 
gram  for  needy   children    (Senator  Javits). 

The  Senate-House  conference  report  (H. 
Rept.  1061)  Included  language  proposed  by 
the  minority  (Senator  Javits)  requiring  in- 
formal hearings  before  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  override 
the  veto  of  the  Governor  of  a  State.  The 
conference  report  also  included  language  in- 
suring that  consumer  credit  education  and 
consumer  debt  counseling  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  parts  of  the  community  action 
program:    a  minority  amendment  had  been 
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adopted  by  the  Senate  to  this  effect  (Senator 
Tannin). 

The  conferees  rejected  two  significant  mi- 
nority amendments  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate: 

1.  Extending  the  Hatch  Act  prohibitions 
against  political  activity  to  those  employees 
of  community  action  programs  paid  in  prin- 
cipal part  from  Federal  funds,  and  to  VISTA 
volunteers  (Senators  Murphy  and  Prouty); 

2.  Making  the  National  Advisory  Council 
an  Independent  and  meaningful  entity 
(Senator  Prouty), 

The  Senate  committee  report  adopted  mi- 
nority   (Senator   Javits)     proposals: 

1.  Directing  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  local  and  State  officials  to  en- 
force the  act's  requirement  that  community 
action  programs  are  to  be  developed,  con- 
ducted, and  administered  "to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible"  by  the  poor  themselves,  to 
avoid  domination  of  cltywide  "umbrella" 
agencies  by  political  officials,  and  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  correct  any  program  fall- 
ing in  these  respects; 

2.  Urging  that  announcements  of  project 
approvals  be  made  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  not  by  political  officials; 

3.  Urging  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  regional  offices  to  deal  with  local  prob- 
lems; 

4.  Directing  the  Implementation  of  the 
provision  in  the  act  for  a  center  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  coordinate  in- 
formation about  the  status  of  applications  In 
all  Federal  agencies  and  departments  under 
the  act. 

At  Senator  Javits'  request,  the  minority 
staff  conducted  an  Inquiry  Into  the  New 
York  City  antlpoverty  controversy  and  filed 
a  report,  which  was  printed  at  pages  19 
through  25  of  the  hearing  record  on  H.R. 
8283  and  upon  which  a  number  of  minority 
proposals  were  based. 

Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
S.  597,  Senate  Report  756,  Public  Law  89-291: 
Minority  (Senator  Javits)  amendment 
adopted  giving  priority  to  libraries  having 
the  greatest  potential  for  fulfilling  the  needs 
for  regional  health  science  libraries. 

Service  Contract  Act  of  1965,  H.R.  10238, 
Senate  Report  798.  Public  Law  89-286.  Mi- 
nority (Senator  Javits)  proposals  adopted  in 
Committee  report: 

1.  Requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  de- 
termining the  prevailing  rate  In  the  locality, 
to  consider  the  compensation  paid  In  similar 
service  work  in  the  locality; 

2.  Urging  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  Federal  agencies  to  afford  any  employ- 
ees not  covered  by  any  of  the  acts  or  by  this 
bill  the  minimum  wage  coverage  provided 
by  the  bill. 

National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965,  H.R.  7743,  Senate  Report 
758,  Public  Law  89-287.  Minority  (Senator 
Javits)  amendment  adopted: 

1.  Encouraging  States  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institutions  and  organizations  to  estab- 
lish adequate  loan  insurance  programs  for 
students  in  eligible  institutions; 

2.  Establishing  a  Federal  program  of  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  for  students  who  de- 
serve reasonable  access  to  State  or  private 
nonprofit  programs  of  student  loan  Insur- 
ance. 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1965,  H.R.  3141,  Senate  Re- 
port 789,  Public  Law  89-290.  Minority 
(Senator  Javits)    amendments  adopted: 

1.  Including  students  of  pharmacy  in  the 
scholarship  program; 

2.  Clarifying  the  accreditation  of  schools 
of  nursing. 

The  bin  included  the  provisions  of  S.  576, 
introduced  by  Senator  Cotton  and  earlier 
passed  by  the  Senate,  permitting  the  can- 
celing of  a  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  a  student  loan  to  a  physician,  dentist,  or 
optometrist  who  practices  in  a  shortage  area. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  H.R.  9567, 
Senate  Report  621,  Public  Law  89-329.  Mi- 
nority amendments  adopted: 

1.  Adding  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  forgiveness  for  those  who  teach  in 
poverty-impacted  areas  (Senator  Proutt)  ; 

2.  Recognizing  outstanding  students  by 
making  available  an  additional  $200  scholar- 
ship per  annum  grant  for  those  students 
ranking  In  the  upper  half  of  their  class  (Sen- 
ator Javits)  ; 

3.  Postponing  the  cutoff  of  the  Institutes 
for  School  Librarians  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  permit  a 
phaseout  rather  than  a  sudden  disruption 
(Senator  DoMimcK); 

4.  Broadening  the  scope  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  to  Include  arts  and  hu- 
manities (Senator  PROtrrY); 

^  Reducing  to  3  percent  of  the  maximum 
Interest  rates  for  construction  loans  under 
title  ni  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  ( Senator  Javits  ) ; 

6.  Authorizing  a  college  to  transfer  25  per- 
cent of  its  scholarship  fund  to  Its  National 
Defense  Education  Act  student  loan  fund 
(Senator  Domikick); 

7.  Broadening  the  title  VI  equipment  grant 
provisions  to  include  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties, In  addition  to  other  areas  of  lytructlon 
(Senator  Prouty); 

8.  Enhancing  the  role  of  State  and  private, 
nonprofit  Institutions  in  guaranteeing  low- 
cost  student  loans  (Senator  Javits)  ; 

9.  Increasing  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  (Senator  Case); 

10.  Broadening  the  title  V  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  include  nonpublic  school  teachers 
(Senator  Prouty)  ; 

11.  Streamlining  and  reforming  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  procedures  (Sen- 
ators Javits,  Prouty,  and  Dominick); 

12.  Making  more  flexible  the  use  of  funds 
for  construction  grants  to  public  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  Institutes  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (Senators  Case  and  Tower)  ; 

13.  Adding  "Industrial  arts"  of  title  XI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (Sen- 
ators Prouty  and  Javits)  ; 

14.  Authorizing  payment  in  kind  by  col- 
leges under  the  work-study  program  (Sen- 
ator Javits)  ; 

15.  Adding  "economics"  to  titles  III  and 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(Senator  Prouty)  ; 

16.  Adding  "civics"  to  title  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  (Senator 
Javits)  ; 

17.  ESnphaslzlng  high-quality  substantial 
courses  in  the  title  V  teacher  fellowship  pro- 
gram rather  than  on  the  so-called  educa- 
tional method  courses  (Senator  Prouty); 

18.  Broadening  title  II  so  that  institutions 
with  modest  resources  can  obtain  maximum 
library  assistance  without  a  matching  re- 
quirement and  requiring  Institutions  with 
resources  to  match  Federal  funds  (Senator 
Javits)  ; 

19.  Training  of  college  administrators  for 
developing  institutions   (Senator  JAvrrs); 

20.  Barring  title  I  extension  course  funds 
from  use  for  sectarian  Instruction,  religious 
worship,  or  divinity  school  courses  (Senator 
Javits  ) ; 

21.  Moderately  decreasing  Federal  match- 
ing contribution  under  title  I  to  encourage 
greater  college  participation  In  accord  with 
recommendations  of  land-grant  colleges 
(Senator  Javits); 

22.  Limiting  the  section  exempting 
sororities  and  fraternities  from  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  regarding  cutoff  of 
Federal  funds  from  discriminatory  activities, 
to  those  financed  exclusively  by  funds 
derived  from  private  sources  (Senators  Dirk- 
sen  and  Javits). 

Minority  provisions  (Senator  Javits) 
adopted  in  committee  report: 


1.  Urging  that  moneys  allocated  to  col- 
leges for  purchases  of  library  materials  under 
title  II  not  be  eroded  by  unwarranted  in- 
creases in  the  already  very  high  cost  of  books 
and  periodicals; 

2.  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  re- 
search, encouraging  college  teachers  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  classrooms  and  the  student. 

The  conference  report  adopted  language 
proposed  by  the  minority  (Senator  Javits) 
making  It  clear  that  the  1963  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  provisions  for  construction 
of  graduate  schools  Includes  all  graduate 
schools,  including  those  offering  programs 
leading  to  a  first  degree  in  law. 

School  construction  assistance  In  disaster 
areas,  H.R.  9022,  Senate  Report  No.  783,  Public 
Law  89-313:  Minority  amendment  adopted 
authorizing  aid  In  the  form  of  a  repayable 
advance  to  financially  capable  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  In  need  of  Immediate  funds 
(Senator  Javits)  . 

Minority  report  language  adopted  preclud- 
ing, to  the  extent  feasible,  the  segregation  of 
classes  by  religious  affiliation  where  services 
are  provided  to  non-publlc-school  students 
(Senator  Javits)  . 


Congressman  Stratton's  Report  on  the  Ac- 
complishments of  the  1st  Session  of  the 
89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  draws 
to  a  close  it  is  clear  Jihat  this  has  been 
a  tremendously  productive  session,  for 
the  Nation  and  for  the  people  of  New 
York's  35th  Congressional  District  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In  keep- 
ing with  a  tradition  I  have  followed  each 
year  I  would  like  to  review  this  record 
briefly  for  the  information  of  the  people 
of  my  district. 

MAJOR  LEGISLATION  ENACTED 

Rarely  has  a  single  session  of  Congress 
seen  the  enactment  of  so  many  pfeces  of 
legislation  with  such  far-reaching  impli- 
cations. And  rarely  too  have  so  many 
measures  been  of  such  direct  benefit  to 
the  people  of  upstate  New  York.  Here 
are  some  of  the  highlights. 

A  $4.5  billion  excise  tax  cut:  Coming 
on  top  of  last  year's  $11.2  bilUon  cut  in 
Federal  income  taxes,  this  measme  pro- 
vided a  further  stimulus  to  the  Nation's 
economy  that  has  been  plainly  felt  in  the 
developing  boom  across  much  of  upstate 
New  York,  and  has  reduced  our  unem- 
ployment to  the  lowest  level  in  more 
than  10  years. 

Medicare  and  social  security  boost :  As 
finally  enacted,  this  program  represented 
a  successful  compromise  between  the 
original  medicare  proposal  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  eldercare  plan  put  for- 
ward by  the  AMA.  Some  subsequent 
amendments  may  l>e  needed,  however,  to 
correct  the  adverse  effect  which  the 
7-percent  boost  in  social  security  bene- 
fits Is  having  on  pensions  now  being  paid 
to  disabled  veterans. 
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Aid  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  A  measure  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  years,  this  bill  was  finally 
enacted  in  a  form  that  avoided  earlier 
constitutional  problems.  It  did  this  by 
gearing  its  help  primarily  toward  improv- 
ing the  education  of  children  from  poorer 
families.  Its  help  has  been  welcomed  by 
school  boards  across  upstate  New  York 
as  a  means  of  easing  the  burdens  of  local 
school  taxes. 

Aid  for  colleges:  In  a  district  which 
includes  10  colleges,  this  bill  can  help  us 
with,  expansion  programs  already  under- 
way. It  sets  up  a  new  system  of  Federal 
college  scholarships  to  help  deserving 
students.  Tlie  bill  contains  special  aids 
for  new,  developing  colleges,  like 
Eisenhower  College  in  Seneca  Falls,  of 
which  I  was  honored  to  be  named  a 
trustee. 

Immigration  without  discrimination: 
After  years  of  trying  unsuccessfully. 
Congress  finally  enacted  a  law  removing 
discrimination  in  our  immigration  laws 
against  people  from  countries  such  as 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Poland.  I  was  invited 
by  President  Johnson  to  be  on  hand  at 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  for  the  signing  of 
this  bill,  and  received  one  of  the  pens  he 
used. 

Upstate  Appalachia:  13  New  York 
State  counties,  including  Cortland. 
Chenango,  and  Otsego,  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  program.  This 
money,  for  roads  and  needed  public 
works,  will  enable  communities  in  these 
counties  to  become  growth  centers  with- 
in the  overall  11 -State  mountain  region. 

Economic  Development  Act:  This  law 
continues  the  help  in  attracting  new  in- 
dustries which  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  provided,  plus  the  stimulus  in  public 
works  and  hospital  expansion  under 
accelerated  public  work.  MontgomeiT. 
Cayuga  and.  to  some  extent.  Otsego 
Counties  are  now  eligible  for  this  help. 
I  have  also  proposed  that  Yates,  Ontario, 
and  Seneca  Counties  be  made  eligible  as 
part  of  a  five-county  Finger  Lakes  plan- 
ning region. 

Water  and  sewer  construction:  Con- 
gress passed  a  number  of  laws  to  help 
local  communities  pay  for  needed  \\ater 
and  sewer  facilities.  One  was  the  1965 
Housing  Act.  with  help  for  wator  lines 
in  city  areas.  Another  was  the  1965 
Antipollution  Act,  which  finances  sewage 
treatment  plants.  A  third  was  a  law  to 
help  with  water  and  sewer  facilities  in 
rural  areas,  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored. 
Every  community  in  our  district  is  vitally 
affected  by  the.se  bills,  for  example, 
communities  like  Bainbridge.  Sherburne, 
Greene.  Branchport,  and  Dundee. 

Antipoveity  extension:  Despite  con- 
tinuing problems  in  administration,  the 
antipoverty  program  has  proved  of  value 
to  our  district  and  its  assistance  has  now 
been  extended.  Many  communities, 
from  Geneva  through  to  Amsterdam, 
have  set  up  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
with  dramatic  results  like  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Olympic -sized  swimming  pool 
in  Amsterdam,  or  have  found  the  Head 
Start  program  for  pre-school  children 
helpful,  as  in  Geneva. 

Manpower  training:  This  valuable 
program  was  also  continued.    Its  help  in 


training  people  for  paying  jobs  has  been 
demonstrated  and  praised  in  such  cities 
as  Cortland,  Geneva,  Amsterdam,  Au- 
burn, and  Oneonta. 

Housing  legislation:  The  1965  Housing 
Act  continued  funds  for  urban  renewal 
projects,  such  as  those  already  underway 
in  Penn  Yan,  Auburn,  Norwich,  Cort- 
land, Geneva,  Oneonta,  and  Amsterdam, 
and  for  senior  citizens  housing  in  Cort- 
land and  Geneva. 

Voting  rights  law:  A  new  bill  was  en- 
acted to  enfoi-ce  the  provisions  of  the 
15th  amendment,  ending  discrimination 
in  voting  by  race  or  color. 

Presidential  disability:  Congress 
passed  and  sent  to  the  States  a  proposed 
new  constitutional  amendment  plugging 
a  serious  gap  in  the  law  governing  pe- 
riods of  Presidential  disability  or  when 
we  are  without  a  Vice  President. 

Military  pay  raise:  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  unanimously  passed  a  10.7  per- 
cent pay  raise  for  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

Postal  and  civil  service  pay  raise:  Also 
enacted  was  a  3.6  percent  raise  for  postal 
and  civil  sei-vice  employees.  I  joined  in 
the  successful  fight  against  extending 
this  boost  to  Members  of  Congress,  who 
had  received  a  pay  boost  last  year. 

1965  Sugar  Act:  This  new  bill  embodied 
a  14-percent  quota  increase  for  upstate 
New  York's  only  sugar  plant  in  Cayuga 
County.  This  boost  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  income  of  up  to  $400,000  for 
farmers  growing  sugarbeets  over  a  16- 
county  area. 

Reorganizing  Congress:  I  joined  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  create  a  joint 
committee  to  streamline  Congress. 
Their  report  should  make  Congress  a 
more  efficient  agency  of  the  Government 
and  a  more  effective  servant  of  our 
people. 

Veterans  legislation:  Several  key  bills 
of  benefit  to  veterans  were  passed,  in- 
cluding a  boost  in  pensions  for  those 
with  service-connected  disabilities. 

KO    RUBBER    STAMP 

In  the  7  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  in  Congress  I  have  always  called 
the  shots  as  I  saw  them,  without  regard 
to  partisansiiip.  I  have  never  regarded 
my  duties  as  requiring  my  being  a  rubber 
stamp  for  anyone.  This  year  was  no 
exception.  While  I  supported  adminis- 
tration programs  I  believed  to  be  right 
and  of  benefit  to  our  district,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  those  I  believed  to  be 
harmful  or  clearly  opposed  by  our  people. 
Three  examples  stand  out. 

Omnibus  farm  bill :  I  voted  against  the 
administration's  farm  bill.  Though  it 
contained  several  provisions  beneficial  to 
dairy  fanners,  which  I  supported,  sec- 
tions dealing  with  wheat  and  cotton  were 
harmful  to  our  district  and  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  our  farmers.  I  did 
lead  a  successful  fight  to  prevent  inclu- 
sion of  an  amendment  that  would  have 
undermined  the  Federal  milk  order  imder 
which  most  of  our  dairymen  operate. 

Highway  beautification:  While  I  sup- 
port the  goal  of  highway  beauty  I  do  be- 
lieve it  can  be  carried  out  without  harm 
to  upstate  New  York's  tourist  industry. 
I  opposed  the  administration's  bill  be- 
cause it  was  too  loosely  drawn  and  would 
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harm  small  businessmen  in  the  tourist 
field.     I  wiU  work  for  amendments  to 
protect  the  interests  of  these  small  busi 
nessmen. 

Aid  to  Nasser:  Though  the  administra- 
tion made  it  a  party  issue.  I  opposed 
sendmg  wheat  and  other  aid  to  Nasser's 
Egypt  at  a  time  when  Nasser  was  openly 
working  to  undermine  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies  in  the  Middle  East. 

Canadian  auto  parts  agreement-  I 
voted  against  an  agieement  providing 
for  unlimited  shipment  of  auto  parts 
into  this  country  from  Canada,  believ- 
mg  It  would  be  harmful  to  auto  parts 
manufacturers  In  our  district  like  the 
General  Products  Coip.  of  Union  Springs. 

OTHER  PROJECTS  BENEFICIAL  TO  OUR  DISTRICT 

Besides  these  achievements,  the  past 
session  has  seen  a  number  of  other  activi- 
ties  of  benefit  to  our  district. 

Our  fight  against  big  dams:  Once 
agam  we  have  blocked  an  effort  to  dis- 
rupt our  villages  and  flood  out  much 
valuable  farmland  by  construction  of  big 
dams  whose  contribution  to  flood  con- 
trol and  water  conservation  would  be 
dubious,  as  at  Genegantslet  in  Chenango 
County.  At  the  same  time  we  passed 
other  legislation  which  could  come  up 
with  a  plan  that  could  handle  flood 
threats  without  the  need  for  costly  big 
dams. 

Finger  Lakes  weeds:  Also  included  in 
this  year's  rivers  and  harbors  bill  were 
funds  to  begin  work  towards  dealing  with 
weeds  in  places  like  our  Finger  Lakes. 
As  a  result  of  my  action  authority  was 
also  Included  to  permit  the  Army  Engi- 
neers to  work  with  State  conservation  of- 
ficials In  water  studies  helpful  to  our 
Finger  Lakes  area. 

Maple  sugar,  mink,  and  chafer  re- 
search: Following  strong  protests  from 
myself  and  other.  Congress  voted  to  nul- 
lify the  Department  of  Agriculture  order 
closmg  agricultural  research  projects  of 
benefit  to  our  district— maple  products, 
fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  European 
chafer  project  now  underway  at  the  ex- 
perimental station  in  Geneva. 

VA  hospitals :  As  a  result  of  strong  pro- 
tests by  Congress,  in  which  I  took  part, 
the  VA  backed  down  on  an  earlier  de- 
cision to  close  hospitals  at  Bath  and  Cas- 
tle Point,  N.Y. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  million 
dollar  atomic  accelerator  project:  I  was 
dehghted  to  take  the  lead  in  presenting 
to  the  AEC  the  proposal  of  the  Cayuga 
County  development  group  to  locate  the 
Government's  new  200-billIon-electron- 
volt  accelerator — with  its  2,000  new.  top- 
level  scientific  jobs — in  our  district,  just 
east  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

Clean  bill  of  health  for  Canandaigua: 
As  a  result  of  my  intervention  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Issued  a  strong 
statement  completely  repudiating  dis- 
torted and  misleading  press  accounts  re- 
garding Canandaigua. 

Keymark  Co.  loan:  I  was  glad  to  help 
in  obtaining  an  AHA  loan  to  assist  in 
the  growth  of  this  important  new  Mont- 
gomery County  Industry  at  Fonda. 

STRATTON  BILLS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW 

Any  Congressman  Is  naturally  proud 
to  see  his  bills  enacted  into  law.    In  this 
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session  the  following  bills  I  introduced  or 
cosponsored  were  adopted: 
Voting  rights  legislation. 
Rural  water  and  sewer  facilities  bill. 
Law  allowing  showing  the  USIA  film 
on  President  Kennedy,  "Years  of  Light- 
ning. Day  of  Di-ums."  within  the  United 
States.  ,  ^, 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Dr.  Moffett,  former  president  of 
State  University  College  at  Cortland. 

A  bill  to  permit  entry  of  a  spectrograph 
for  atomic  research  purposes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

A  bill  permitting  the  Army  Engineers 
to  cooperate  on  water  studies  in  New 
York  State. 

A  bill  extending  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

A  resolution  to  create  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  streamline  Congress. 

Also  my  bill  to  raise  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers in  defense  schools  abroad  passed  the 
House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

And  a  resolution  urging  freedom  for 
the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  passed  the  House  and  Is 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

In  short,  of  39  bills  I  introduced  8  have 
been  enacted  and  2  have  passed  the 
House  and  are  in  the  Senate.  This  gives 
me  an  overall  legislative  batting  average 
of  .220,  compared  with  a  general  average 
on  House  bills  of  only  .003. 

IMPORTANT    COMMITTEE    ACTIONS 

A  Congressman's  service  on  his  own 
committee  is  one  of  his  most  important 
functions.  This  year  I  moved  up  to 
ninth  place  on  the  Ai-med  Services  Com- 
mittee.    In  that  position  I  led  a  success- 


ful fight  to  retain  $500  million  in  vital 
military  research  funds  in  the  budget. 
I  supported  the  President's  action  in 
seeking  an  emergency  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  and 
was  on  hand  at  the  White  House  and  re- 
ceived one  of  the  pens  used  when  that 
legislation  was  signed  into  law.  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  And  I  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  not  entirely  success- 
ful fight  to  give  Congress  a  more  decisive 
say  in  closing  down  such  important  de- 
fense bases  as  the  Rome  Air  Force  Base, 
the  Schenectady  Army  Depot,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Since  the  first  session  has  been  so  pro- 
ductive, one  may  wonder  what  is  left  for 
next  year.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  other 
measures  to  consider.  But  we  will  have 
plenty  to  do  anyway.  First,  we  must  see 
that  the  many  programs  we  have  en- 
acted this  year  are  efficiently  adminis- 
tered. Second,  we  must  make  sure  that 
with  all  the  built-in  costs  which  these 
programs  entail,  we  still  live  within  our 
budget  in  a  period  of  such  substantial 
prosperity. 

OPEN-AIR    CONGRESSIONAL    OFFICE    HOURS 

In  keeping  with  my  usual  practice,  as 
soon  as  Congress  adjourns  I  shall  sched- 
ule a  series  of  open-air  office  hours  at  post 
offices  throughout  the  eight  counties  of 
our  district,  so  as  to  be  available  in  evei-y 
part  of  our  district  to  any  who  may  need 
help,  or  may  wish  to  express  their  views 
and  recommendations  on  legislation  we 
have  enacted  or  will  be  considering  next 
year. 


In  closing,  let  me  express  again  my 
deep  appreciation  to  all  of  you,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  sei-ve  you  in  the  im- 
mensely exciting  and  challenging  respon- 
sibility  of  your  Representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Summary  of  Veterans'  Legislation  Re- 
ported, 89th  Congress,  1st  Session — 
Summary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Action — Bills  and  Resolutions  Re- 
ferred and  Hearings-Executive  Sessions 
Conducted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, 450  bills  and  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Testimony  taken  in  hearings  con- 
ducted in  the  38  open  sessions  consisted 
of  3,093  printed  pages.  There  were  21  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  resulting  in  the  report- 
ing of  18  bills.  Of  this  number,  10  have 
been  enacted  into  law;  7  passed  the 
House  and  were  pending  in  Senate  com- 
mittees at  adjournment;  and  1  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  was  left  on  the 
House  Calendar  at  adjournment: 


Summary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  aelion  in  81st  Cong,  through  89th  Cong.-  Bills  and  resolutions  referred  and  hearings-eiecutire 

sessions  conducted 


Congress 


Bills  and  resolutions  referred 

llearings  s«'s:;ions 

HearinRS.  printed  pages 

Kxeciitive  sessions 

Bills  reported 

Bills  in  House - 

PendinR  in  Senate  eomniittees 

Bills  on  Senate  Calendar  or  in  Senate. 

Reconiniitted..  - 

Bills  vetoed - 

Bills  pas.s<>(l  over  veto - 

Laws  enacted 


81st 


619 

64 

,355 

34 

44 

1 

IG 
1 
1 
2 

1 
24 


82d 


436 

SO 

2,562 

27 

36 


14 
1 
1 

4 
2 

22 


83d 


402 

46 

5,337 

55 

36 

14 

2 

2 


25 


S4th 


537 
71 
4,271 
37 
48 
1 
17 


30 


8Sth 


491 
C9 
4.S34 
28 
44 
5 
11 


1 
1 

"20' 


86th 


628 

55 

3,472 

21 

42 

2 

t; 
1 


33 


87th 


fi02 
45 
3,055 
IS 
62 
>8 

3  13 
»2 


«32 


88th 


89th, 1st 

SPSS. 


508 

50 

3,927 

21 

41 

»S 

7 

0 


20 


450 

38 

3,093 

21 

18 

•1 

«7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 


'  Includinp  4  bills  enacted  as  amendment  to  other  legislation:  1  left  In  Hou.**  when 
similar  Senate  bill  returned  to  Senate;  and  1  simitar  to  another  bill  enacted  (Public 
Law  87-64.5).  ^  .       ^.„ 

=  Includes  2  bills  enacted  as  amendments  to  other  bills. 

»  Includes  1  bill  enacted  as  amendment  to  another  bill. 

«Sonie  laws  included  the  substance  of  more  than  1  bill  reported  separately.  3« 
separately  reported  hills  were  enacted,  7  as  amendments  to  other  legislation. 


»  Provisions  of  3  of  these  bills  were  passed  by  the  House  as  a  separate  bill,  and  the 
provisions  of  1  bill  were  hicluded  as  an  amendment  to  another  bill  which  was  enacted. 

«  Purpose  of  1  bill  in  Senate  committee  accomplished  administratively;  2  other 
bills  in  Senate  enacted  as  sections  of  another  bill;  and  portions  of  1  bill  left  in  House 
enacted  as  sections  of  another  bill. 


LAWS  ENACTED 1ST  SESSION,   89TH  CONGRESS 

Public  Law  89-40  (H.R.  7597)— Fund- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance 
reopening  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
664:  This  law  provided  funds  to  meet 
initial  administrative  and  operating  costs 
for  the  national  seiTice  life  insurance 
reopening  program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-664,  by  authorizing  transfer  of 
$1,650,000  from  the  veterans'  special 
term  insurance  fund — a  nonparticipat- 
ing  fund,  no  dividends — to  the  veterans' 
reopened  insurance  fund  established  by 


this  law,  such  funds  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury,  with  Interest. 

Public  Law  89-50  (H.R.  214)— Repeal 
of  obsolete  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
mustering-out  payments  for  Korean 
conflict  veterans:  Mustering-out  pay- 
ments of  between  $100  and  $300  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans  repealed  effec- 
tive July  1,  1966,  the  date  following  date 
of  expiration  of  other  benefits  provided 
by  the  Korean  GI  bill. 

Public  Law  89-88  (H.R.  225)— Memo- 
rial certificates:  Provides  statutory  au- 


thority for  Veterans'  Administration  to 
assist  the  President  in  a  program  of  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  deceased  veterans 
by  means  of  a  certificate  to  be  sent  to  the 
next  of  kin  or  other  close  relative  or 
friend. 

Public  Law  89-137  (HJl.  206)— Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  allowance  increase: 
Public  Law  16  of  the  78th  Congress,  en- 
acted in  1943,  authorized  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  veterans  who  have  a 
service-connected  disability.  Under  this 
program,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
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pays  the  full  academic  or  training  cost, 
and  in  addition,  pays  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance, which  varies  generally  from  $115 
to  $135  per  month,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  the  veteran's  disability  and  his 
dependency  status.  This  law  eliminates 
the  old  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  subsistence  paid  veterans  re- 
ceiving vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing, and  provides  for  payment  of  the 
following  amounts : 


Type  of  mailing 

No  de- 
pt-inleuts 

1 

1  (lo- 
IK-iiUent 

3  or 
III  on-  dc- 
ptMidfiils 

Full-time  institutional 
traiuirii! 

$110 
95 

125 

Si:5 

Institutional  on-f:irm. 
appreutioc  or  otlicr 
oii-joi>  truiuiiig 

i.-n 

1 

Public  Law  89-138  (H.R.  208)— Voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  extension  of  time 
for  training :  Under  provisions  of  earlier 
law.  vocational  rehabilitation  training  is 
provided  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  veterans  of  subsequent  serv- 
ice. Generally  speaking,  vocational  re- 
habilitation may  not  be  afforded  after  9 
years  following  the  date  of  the  veteran's 
discharge  or  release  from  active  service. 
Blinded  veterans  are  permitted  training 
until  June  30, 1975.  or  10  years  after  gen- 
eral termination  date,  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  veteran  has  not  been  pre- 
viously rehabilitated  or  where  his  dis- 
ability has  worsened  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  requires  retraining.  This  new 
law  extends  the  time  limitations  for  seri- 
ously disabled  veterans  who  require  re- 
training in  the  same  manner  as  that  pre- 
viotrSy  available  for  blinded  veterans. 

Public  Law  89-214  (S.  2127  and  H.R. 
10873* — Life  insurance  for  member  of 
Armed  Forces : 

Servicemen's  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram— 

First.  Provides  a  group  life  insurance 
program  for  all  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  are  on  active  duty, 
effective  after  midnight,  September  28. 
1965. 

Second.  Coverage  is  automatic,  with 
the  serviceman  required  to  take  affirm- 
ative action  to  take  himself  out  of  the 
program.  The  coverage  provided  is  in 
$10,000  or  S5.000,  no  other  amounts.  If 
the  serviceman  elects  out  of  the  program 
after  the  automatic  coverage  and  later 
applies  for  readmission,  he  must  pass  a 
physical  examination  to  show  good 
health. 

Third.  Premium  rates,  for  servicemen, 
are  expected  to  be  S2  a  month  for  $10,000 
of  group  insurance  and  SI  per  month  for 
$5  000  of  group  insurance,  including 
claim  and  administrative  costs.  This 
cost  may  be  adjusted,  hopefully  down- 
ward, as  experience  dictates. 

Fourth.  Servicemen's  premiums  will 
be  deducted  from  their  pay  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  remitted  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Fifth.  The  deductions  from  the  pay 
will  cover  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Sixth.  The  extra  hazard  cost  of  insur- 
ing sei-vicemen  will  be  paid  by  the  United 


States  after  determination  on  an  ac- 
tuarial basis,  with  the  total  payment  for 
extra  hazard  cost  estimated  at  $4  mil- 
lion a  year  during  periods  when  casual-* 
ties  are  at  present  levels.  Peacetime 
costs  will  not  entail  any  extra  hazard 
contribution,  or  at  most  a  vei-y  small 
one. 

Seventh.  Mode  of  settlement,  to  be 
determined  by  the  beneflciai-y  or  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  absence  of  instruction  of 
the  serviceman,  is  limited  to  a  lump-sum 
payment  or  settlement  over  a  36-month 
period  in  equal  monthly  installments. 
The  serviceman  may  designate  any  per- 
son as  a  beneficiary.  If  an  affirmative 
designation  is  not  made,  the  insurance 
v.ill  be  paid  in  the  following  order: 
Widow  or  widower:  child  or  children: 
parents;  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  estate; 
if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  next  of  kin 
of  such  member  or  former  member  under 
the  laws  of  domicile  of  such  member  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Eighth.  Upon  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ices, the  individual  is  protected  in  the 
full  amount  of  his  policy  for  120  days, 
the  cost  for  this  being  borne  by  premi- 
ums paid  during  the  period  of  his  active 
service. 

Ninth.  While  covered  by  insurance 
under  this  program  an  individual  will 
have  the  right  to  obtain  from  a  private 
insurance  company  an  insurance  policy 
without  medical  examination  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  group  insurance 
policy  under  which  he  was  protected 
during  the  period  of  service. 

Tenth.  If  the  man  has  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  he  will  be  eligible  for 
a  commercial  policy  without  medical 
examination  under  this  program  and. 
in  addition,  will  be  eligible  for  a  $10,000 
service  disabled  veteran's  insurance 
policy  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Eleventh.  The  number  of  participat- 
ing companies  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  the  expectation  being 
that  the  number  of  participants  will  at 
least  equal  or  closely  approximate  the 
number  under  the  Federal  employees 
group  life  insurance  program.  The  pri- 
mary insurer  or  insurers  will  be  required 
to  be  eligible  to  do  insurance  business  in 
all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, while  reinsurers  will  not  be  so 
limited. 

Twelfth.  Group  life  insurance  cov- 
erage under  this  program  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  U.S.  Government  life  insur- 
ance or  national  service  life  insurance 
which  the  serviceman  might  hold. 
Death  gratuity  program — 
First.  Covers  death  incurred  in  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  dur- 
ing the  period  from  January  1,  1957,  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  program — midnight, 
September  28,  1965.  The  death  must 
have  resulted  from  first,  action  of  hostile 
forces:  second,  an  accident  involving  a 
military  or  naval  aircraft;  third,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  extra  hazard  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  as  such  hazard  is 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 


erans' Affairs;  or  fourth,  the  perform- 
ance of  service  for  which  certain  incen- 
tive or  special  pay  for  hazardous  duty 
is  authorized. 

Second.  Death  gratuity  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  widow  of  the  veteran; 
if  no  widow  is  living,  then  to  his  child 
or  children;  and  if  no  widow  or  child 
is  living,  then  to  his  living  parent  or 
parents.    No  other  persons  are  eligible. 

Third.  Recipients  of  death  gratuity 
payments  will  have  to  waive  all  future 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  veteran  with  respect  to 
whom  the  death  gratuity  is  paid. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  death  gratuity 
payment  will  be  $5,000,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  U.S.  Government  life  insur- 
ance or  national  service  life  insurance 
paid  or  payable  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  veteran  and  any  death  compen.sa- 
tion  or  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation received  on  account  of  the 
death  of  such  veteran  by  the  recipient 
of  the  death  gratuity. 

Public  Law  89-222  (H.R.  205)— War 
orphans'  educational  allowance  increa.se: 
Authorizes  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  paid  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans  pursuing  a  program 
of  education,  or  special  restorative  train- 
ing, under  the  war  orphans'  educational 
assistance  programs,  as  follows: 


TypooftMining 

Old 

moiitiily 

rato 

Niw 

nionllily 

rale 

IiL-titiltlonal: 

Kiill  time 

Tlin^e-ciiiiirterstiuie 

llilftiiiio 

lii>tiiulioiiiilroinl.iiiodwitli  train- 
ins.'    in    liiisii'css    or    industrial 

p>l  ililislniifut 

Hestorative 

$110 

90 
>11U 

$i:in 
75 

111". 

I  EarliiT  law  porniittcd  increase  in  restorative  allow- 
ance where  nionllily  cliarues  excee<l  $35  \WT  inontli  liy  I  he 
anionnl  nf  ehargcs  in  exees^:  of  .<;i.'i,  with  period  ofenlille- 
nient  for  training  reduced  liy  1  day  for  each  addilion:d 
$;<.r.(i  eTi>ended.  Tliis  law  increases  the  $35  per  montlj 
to  S4I  i>er  niontli,  and  the  $3.6U  to  $4..'.'). 

In  addition,  the  law  changes  eligibility 
requirements  for  children  of  veterans 
with  service  beginning  from  September 
16,  1940,  and  continuing  so  long  as  the 
draft  exists  by  removing  the  require- 
ments that  the  veterans'  death  or  dis- 
ability occurred  as  a  result  of  first,  armed 
conflict;  or  second,  from  injury  or  disease 
v.hile  engaged  in  extrahazardous  service, 
thus  placing  these  children  in  the  same 
status  as  children  of  veterans  whose  dis- 
abilities or  deaths  occmred  during  a 
period  of  war. 

Public  Law  89-228  (H.R.  2414)— Land 
conveyance,  Roseburg.  Greg.:  Authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Rosebuig,  Greg., 
without  consideration,  approximately  47 
acres  of  land  situated  in  the  reservation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
Roseburg,  Greg. 

Public  Law  89-311  (H.R.  168)— Com- 
pensation increase  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans:  Provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  compensation  payments  aver- 
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wring  approximately  10  percent,  eflfecUve 
Member  1.  1965.  with  the  larger  in- 


creases going  to  the  most  serloiisly  dis- 
abled, as  outlined  below: 


Pefsreeand 
paragraph 


10(a) 

a)(b) 

80(c) 

40d).— 

we) 

60(0 

70(p)-  — 

80(h) 

«0(1) 

100(])— - 
0)— - 
(m).. 
(n)— 
(o)  — 
(P)  — 
(r) — 
(s).„. 


Wartime 


Old 

wartime 
ratea 


Total. 


743, 81fl 

280, 6»S 

256,629 

162,Sfi2 

95.348 

83,980 

44,216 

26,790 

8,237 

72,971 

8,663 

2,599 

378 

80 

3,192 

4,  96S 

4,682 


New 

wartime 

rates 


$20 
38 
68 
77 
107 
128 
149 
170 
101 
250 
340 
390 
440 
626 
625 
200{+525) 
290 


Monthly 
Increase 

above 
old 

rates 


1,782,913 


$21 
40 
60 
82 
113 
136 
161 
186 
209 
300 
400 
460 
625 
600 
600 
250(4-600) 
360 


Peace- 
time 
cases 


$1 

2 

2 

S 

6 

8 

12 

16 

18 

60 

60 

60 

86 

76 

75 

60(+78) 

60 


62,976 

21,097 

19,776 

8,900 

7,800 

6,700 

3.400 

1,400 

400 

11,379 

368 

306 

27 

10 

290 

1,100 

620 


Old 

peacetime 

rates 


New 

peacetime 

rates 


146, 147 


$16 
30 
46 
62 
86 
102 
119 
136 
163 
200 
272 
312 
362 
420 
420 
160(+420) 
232 


MontUy 
Increase 

above 
old 

rates 


$17 
32 
48 
65 
90 
109 
129 
149 
167 
240 
320 
360 
420 
480 
480 
200(+480) 
280 


$1 
3 
2 
3 
4 
7 
10 
13 
14 
40 
48 
48 
68 
60 
60 
40(-|-60) 
48 


In  addition  to  Increase  in  basic  rates  of 
compensation,  provides  increases  in  de- 
pendency allowances  paid  to  veterans  50 
percent  through   100  percent  disabled; 
permits  payment  of  an  educational  al- 
lowance for  children  of  these  veterans— 
or  a  widow  receiving  dependency  and  In- 
demnity   compensation    payments— be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  23,  in  lieu  of 
the     dependence     allowance     otherwise 
paypble;     and     permits     payment     of 
either   dependency    allowance   or   edu- 
cational allowance,  where  the  child  is 
pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  at  an 
approved  educational  institution,  until 
attainment  of  age  23.    The  educational 
allowance  for  the  chUd  of  a  100-percent- 
disabled  veteran  is  $40.    Educational  al- 
lowances or  dependency  allowances  are 
computed  in  the  same  manner  for  those 
50  percent  through  90  percent  disabled. 
Lesser  amounts  are  paid  based  on  degree 
of  disability  with,  as  an  example,  a  50- 
percent-disabled    veteran    receiving    50 
percent  of  the  rate  payable  to  100  per- 
cent disabled.    A  comparison  of  depend- 
ency allowances  for  100  percent  disabled 
under  previous  law  and  that  made  avail- 
able by  this  new  law  follows: 


Veteran  totally  disabled  and  has— 
(A)  a  wife  but  no  child  living... 
(H)  a  wife  and  1  child  living  

(C)  a  wife  and  2  children  living... 

(D)  a  wife  and  3  or  more  children 

living 

(E)  no  wife  but  1  child  living 

(F)  no  wife  but  2  children  living.. 
(O)  no  wife  but  3  or  more  children 

living ..--- 

(H)  1  or  2  pareuU  dependent  upon 
him  for  support 


$23 
39 
60 

■  62 
15 

27 

139 
*19 


$25 
43 
56 

>68 
17 
30 

343 

•21 


sation:  First,  extends  veterans'  prefer- 
ence to  veterans  Injured  en  route  to  re- 
port for  active  duty  in  the  military  serv- 
ice-   second,   removes   the   requirement 
that  a  holder  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  must  attain  the  age  of  40  years 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  special 
pension  of  $100  per  month;  third,  re- 
moves certain  restrictions  on  utilization 
of  funds  provided  States  for  assistance  in 
construction  of  nursing  care  l>eds;  fourth, 
permits  the  Attorney  General  to  defend 
civil  actions  brought  against  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel in  malpractice  or  negligence  suits, 
and  if  decision  Is  made  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiff permits  the  Government  to  bear  the 
cost  of  meeting  the  claim;   and  fifth, 
makes  statutory  a  125,000  hospital  bed 
ceiling  in  VA  hospitals,  and  specifies  that 
the  4,000  nursing  care  beds  provided  by 
Public  Law  88-450  are  in  addition  to  that 
maximum. 

Public  Law  89-349  (H.R.  227)— Exten- 
sion of  eligibility  to  war  orphans'  educa- 
tion to  certain  children:  Makes  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  available 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  vet- 
erans who  died  or  were  toteOly  and  per- 
manently disabled  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability  during  peacetime  peri- 
ods after  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
prior  to  September  16, 1940,  on  the  same 
basis  as  though  the  disability  or  death 
occurred  because  of  service  during  a 
period  of  war 


»  Plus  $12  (or  each  llvlitg  child  In  excess  of  3. 
«  Plus  $13  for  each  living  child  in  excess  of  3. 
»  Payable  In  addition  to  other  dependency  allowance 
to  which  veteran  Is  entitled. 

The  law  also  permits  payment  of  com- 
pensation. In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who 
suffers  from  bUateral  deafness  of  both 
ears,  if  service  connection  Is  established 
for  deafness  in  one  ear  but  not  the  other, 
as  though  deafness  in  both  ears  were 
service  connected. 

In  addition,  the  law  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  not  related  to  compen- 
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BILLS  PASSED  BT  THI  HOUSE,  PEKDING  IN  SENATE 
COMSCnTEES 

H.R.  203— Research  In  spinal  cord 
injuries  and  diseases:  Would  require 
Uiat  in  each  fiscal  year  during  the  6-year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1965,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  set  aside  $100,000  in 
funds  appropriated  for  use  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  conduct  of 
research  Into  spinal  cord  Injuries  and 
diseases,  and  other  disabilities  that  lead 
to  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Reported  In  House.  January  28,  1965; 
House  Report  No.  4.  Passed  House.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1965.  Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
February  3,  1965. 


H  Jl.  228 — Statutory  awards  for  ana- 
tomical losses:   Authorizes  payment  of 
the  statutory  award  of  $47  per  month 
for  each  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use 
specified  in  the  law  in  addition  to  the 
basic   rates  of   disability  compensation 
and  the  rate  payable  to  those  who  are 
permanently  houseboimd.    Reported  in 
House,  with   amendment.   January  28. 
1965;  House  Report  No.  6.    Passed  House 
February  2,  1965.     Referred  to  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  February  4,  1965. 
H.R.  235— Repeal  of  obsolete  law.  edu- 
cation of  Korean  conflict  veterans:  All 
education  and  training  imder  the  sub- 
ject provision  of  law  was  terminated  on 
January  31,  1965.  and  this  bill  would 
repeal  chapter  33  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  in  its  entirety,  except  that 
disposition  of  claims  and  liabilities  ac- 
crued or  incurred  under  that  chapter 
prior  to  February  1,  1965,  would  be  per- 
mitted.   Reported      in      House,      with 
amendments.  June  8.  1965.  House  Report 
No.  455.     Passed  House.  June  14.  1965. 
Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Jvme  15,  1965. 

H.R.  2656— Burial  flags,  size  pre- 
scribed: Would  require  that  the  flag  fur- 
nished oy  Veterans'  Administration  to 
drape  the  casket  of  deceased  veterans  be 
5  feet  hi  width  and  9V2  feet  In  length. 
Reported  in  House.  June  8,  1965,  House 
Report  No.  456.  Passed  House,  June 
14  1965.  Referred  to  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance.  June  15,  1965.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  was  accomplished  ad- 
ministratively. 

H.R.  3413— Veterans'  preference  for 
persons  receiving  compensation  for  in- 
juries incurred  en  route  for  induction: 
Would  extend  veterans'  preference  to  in- 
dividuals Injured  while  en  route  for  hi- 
ductlon  Into  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  Reported  In  House.  April  1. 
1965.  House  Report  No.  216.  Passed 
House.  May  17.  1965.  Referred  to  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance,  May  18.  1965. 
Reref  erred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sfervlce,  May  19,  1965. 
A  section  having  tliis  same  purpose  was 
included  as  a  part  of  H.R.  168,  enacted  as 
Public  Law  89-311. 

HR  4421— Land  conveyance,  Chey- 
enne Wyo.:  Would  authorize  conveyance 
to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  without 
monetary  consideration,  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes,  of  27  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  a  portion  of  the  reservation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center 
in  Cheyenne.  Reported  hi  House,  May 
5  1965,  House  Report  No.  289.  Passed 
House,  May  17.  1965.  Referred  to  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare. May  18, 1965. 

HR.  7571— Veterans'  Administration 
housing  program,  collections  of  indebted- 
ness: Prohibits  the  withholding  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  veterans 
benefits  due  a  veteran  or  his  widow  in 
order  to  satisfy  an  indebtedness  arising 
from  a  loss  suffered  under  the  Veterans 
Administration  loan  programs,  unless 
the  individual  consents  in  writmg  to 
such  withholding.  Agencies  of  Govern- 
ment other  than  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  be  prohibited  from  withhold- 
ing any  payment  due  the  veteran  or  his 
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widow  arising  from  such  an  indebtedness 
without  the  consent  of  the  individual  or 
in  the  absence  of  a  judgment.  Reported 
in  House,  with  amendments,  August  12, 
1965,  House  Report  No.  783.  Passed 
House,  September  20,  1965.  Referred  to 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  September  21.  1965. 

REPOBTED       FROM       COMMITTEE       ON       VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS.    NOT  CONSIDERED  ON   HOUSE  FLOOR 

H.R.  202 — Construction,  alteration,  or 
closure  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  and  domiciliaries :  Would  pro- 
vide that  in  the  case  of  any  new  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  a  hospital  or 
domiciliary  involving  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  $100,000,  or  alteration  of  an 
existing  hospital  or  domiciliary  which  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  in  excess  of 
$500,000,  such  construction,  alteration  or 
acquisition  may  not  proceed  until  it  has 
been  approved  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  the 
case  of  alteration  of  an  existing  hospital 
or  domiciliary  which  involves  an  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  $200,000,  but 
equal  to  or  less  than  $500,000,  a  prospec- 
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tus  giving  full  details  on  this  proposal 
would  be  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Aflfairs,  and  such  alteration 
could  proceed  60  days  thereafter  unless 
the  committee  adopts  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  it  does  not  favor  such  proposal. 
Also  provides  that  no  hospital  or  domi- 
ciliary over  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  direct  jurisdiction 
and  which  is  in  operation  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  proposal  shall  be  closed 
until  such  closing  is  approved  by  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Provides  statutory  authority  for 
operation  of  not  less  than  125,000  hospital 
beds  and  17.000  domiciliary  beds  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
medical  system,  in  addition  to  the  4,000 
nursing  care  beds  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-450. 

Provides  protection  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, in  the  event  a  malpractice 
suit  is  brought  against  them,  by  permit- 
ting the  Attorney  General  to  defend  any 
civil  action  against  such  medical  per- 


sonnel, and  If  the  Attorney  General  is 
unsuccessful  and  decision  Is  made  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  then  the  Govern- 
ment would  bear  the  cost  of  meeting  this 
claim.  Sections  with  similiar  purposes  to 
paragraphs  2  and  3  above  were  included 
as  a  part  of  H.R.  168,  which  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  89-311.  Repoi-ted  in 
House,  with  amendments,  June  8  1965 
House  Report  No.  450. 

veterans'  ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATIONS 

Bills  providing  for  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  are  included  as  a  part 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Acts.  A  summary  of  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  veterans  could  not  be  considered 
complete,  however,  without  reference  to 
the  large  appropriations  which  the  Con- 
gress annually  provides  for  operation  of 
the  vast  system  of  veterans'  benefit 
programs. 

The  chart  which  appears  below  will 
provide  a  comparison  of  appropriations 
for  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966. 


Comparison  of  appropriations,  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966 


19«i3  nppro- 
priatiori  > 


General  operating  expenses. 

Medical  admini.stration  and  niisceUaneous  operating  expenses  < 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research  ' 

Medical  care  3_ ._ '' 

Compensation  and  pensions III  " 

Readjustment  benefits _.. r.I""!!!"""* 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities "m-'"I"im"I'" 

Construction  of  hospital  and  doniieiliary  facilities S...". 

Construction  of  Corrcgidor-Bataan  nien'iorial 

Grants  for  construction  of  State  nursing  homes 

Grants  to  tlie  RcpuMic  of  the  Philippines 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  rehef 


Total. 


13, 
30. 
1.048, 
3, 874. 
95, 
32. 


279. 9.V) 
981,950 
500.000 
172.300 
000,  0(X) 
800.000 
000,000 
000,000 


•350,000 


19A4  appro- 
priation. Public 
Law  88-J15 
approved 
I>«.  19,  1963 


1965  appro- 
priation. Public 
Law  88-507 
approved 
Aug.  30,  19<>4 


19fi«>  appro- 
priation. Public 
Law  89-128 
approved 
Aug.  16.  1965 


$159,750,000 
14,800,000 
33,  742, 000 
1,081.186.000 
3,921,000.0(X) 
67, 0(X),  000 
30,  200, 000 
76,796,000 


310,000 


4- 


5, 333, 084, 200 


5,  384,  784, 000 


$15.'),  125, 000 
14,200,000 
37, 000, 000 
1,11.^93.^000 
3,  963, 000, 000 
37, 100,  000 
13,700,000 
98,103,000 


310.000 


6, 423, 973, 000 


$1»>0.238.()00 
13,496.0110 

40, 893. nnn 

l,l!»1.9,'JC.n(IO 

4, 142. 000,  nnn 

3ti.  5<K),  m\ 

9, 900,  (inn 

90,511,600 


2,500,000 

38<>.nno 

25. 000 


5, 688, 405, 600 


•  Includes  supplementals. 

>  Separate  appropriation  for  "Medical  and  prosthetic  research"  In  1963. 

»  'Inpatient  care"  and  "Outpatient  care"  consolidated  into  "Medical  c 


care"  in  1962. 


« tl.'iO.OOO  transferred  from  "Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  PhllinDines' 
operating  exi>enses."  . 


to  "General 


Activities  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  1st  Session,  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965  , 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  This  presentation  pro- 
vides in  full  a  report  in  detail  of  the 
committee's  activities  for  that  period  of 
time. 

However,  before  I  do  this,  may  I  ex- 
tend to  my  colleagues  on  this  committee 
my  appreciation  for  their  helpfulness 
and  assistance  in  our  worlc.  I  believe 
that  they  are  deserving  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  entire  Congress,  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  for  the  hours  they 


spend  in  tending  to  the  business  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  City  while  carrying  on 
their  other  major  activities  incident  to 
their  service  in  the  Congress.  May  I 
further  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
my  subcommittee  chairmen  who  gave  of 
their  time  and  energy;  namely,  the  very 
effective  and  hardworking  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee;  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  whose  ener- 
gies and  devotion  to  committee  matters 
have  been  invaluable  to  our  committee 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee; and  the  capable  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs],  who  has 
served  as  the  committee's  chairman  of 
the  Business  and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee, during  his  first  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  To  the  other  committee 
members,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  whose  service  as 
former  Attorney  General  for  the  United 
States  made  his  work  most  valuable  to 
the  committee;  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  whose  long  and 
effective  service  was  particularly  useful 


to  the  committee;  and  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
whose  experience  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  legislature  of  his 
home  State  has  done  much  to  assist  the 
committee  with  its  many  problems.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
hours  they  gave  to  our  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  I  re- 
ceived personally  as  committee  chairman 
from  the  Honorable  John  McMillan, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  individual 
members  of  his  committee.  Likewise.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  that  the  staff  members  of  the 
House  District  Committee  have  extended 
to  the  staff  members  of  my  committee 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

During  this  session  of  this  Congress, 
the  full  committee  considered  a  number 
of  important  bills.  As  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  continued  to  push 
legislation  that  would  provide  more  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  As  part  of  the  committee's 
overall  study  of  the  crime  problem,  the 
committee  gave  careful  and  thorough 
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.,  -4  *>,«  Koc«n  ±(\  hniir  workweek  The  Wash-  passed  charter  commission  version  of  the 
consideration  to  the  House-passed  crime  J^e  basic  40-howwortw^.ine^a^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
bm  H  Jl.  5688.  which  proposed  changes  ington  Fire  Department  was  also  m  oe^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  congress  the  commit- 
in  the  complex  and  controversial  Mallory  eluded^  provisions  of  S.  1719.  now  tee  continued  to  meet  its  obU^f  i°".,^^ 
and  Durham  rules.  t>,S«?  ?  «w  rq  2 iS  members  would  be  develop  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
The  increased  crime  upsurge  in  the  PubUc  ^aw  89--282.  mem^rs  w^  transportation  system  for  the  National 
T^^ctrict  of  Columbia,  pushed  by  a  trend  paid  overtime  when  working  iif«^' oj^  »Pr  caoital  region  The  committee,  after 
SftaUti  present  rat?,  will  make  1965  a  cial  designated  assi^entsisecond^i^-  ^^^J^^  ^J^dy  reported  H JR.  4822.    This 

ecord  crhne  year,  resulted  in  a  caU  by     ^^^  o^'^^^y  ^f^«=  ^f^*^' {^^^^  f£ls\atlon  al it  was  reported  by  the  com- 

he  committee  for  emergency  measures^     and  subsequent  court  ag^arance^^  ^^^^^  p^^^^^,  La^  89-173     Such 

fke  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners        In  ''eportin*  this  le^lation  tt^^  legislation  provided  for  the  development 

responded  by  putting  into  operation^-  mittee  felt  that  ^^^  ^l^'^Xl^i,  of  a  transit  program  for  the  National 
uce  saturation  patrol  techniques,  addi-     hours  worked  In  excess  of  a  40-hour  week  j        ^       ^^  furtherance  of  the  ob- 

tfonalscout  ca^.  and  investigators,  an     wouW  make  more  police  office^^^^  ^ves  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 

increase  in  nonpolice  school  crossing  for  duty  on  the  streets  dur^^ng  pei^^  Station  Act  of  1960.  The  bill  author- 
Siards  leavhig  regular  duty  men  for  when  street  crimes  are  at  their  highest  j^  ^^^  National  Capital  Transportation 
crime  prevention  work,  a  review  of  pres-     peak.  fovor-     Agency   to   design,   engineer,   construct. 

p?t    assignments    of    police    officers    to         s.  1320.  another  crime  bill,  was  favor-     ^  j  ^      ^  ^  take  such  other  actions 
'aSni?£tSfve.   clerical;  and  technlarf    ably  reported  by  the  full  con^ittee  to    ^^^        ^    ^^^^^  j^,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Sriooklng  to  a  possible  takeover  of    the  Senate.    S.  1320  clarmes  as  well  as  ^^  ^       ^^  ^^  ^  ^^pj^  transit 

some  of  these  positions  by  nonpolice  per-     strengthens^  certain  ^'^he  crtoinal  laws  ^^  ^^^^^  facilities  for  the  mass 

Snnel  Implementation  of  two-way  radio  of  the  District  of  Columbia  also  "  transportation  of  persons  within  the  Dis- 
Smmunication  for  footmen,  and  Senate     broadens  and  conforms  to  the  Federal  Columbia  and  between  the  Dis- 

Tnd  House  passage  of  S.  1719.  authorlz-    immunity  statutes  the  1^^^  ^  «  f  ^^e  ^^  Montgomery  County. 

C  overtLJTpay  for  members  of  the     of  the  District  of  Columbia  wWch  is  ap-  ^^  Arlington  County.  Va. 

^JLhington  M^ropolitan  Police  Depart-     plicable  t>o  certain  ^ivU  Proceedhigs  re-  proposed  rapid  raU  system  would 

meX^e  White  House  Police,  and  the     latlng  to  disorderly  houses    The  biU  pro-  ^  ^^^  j^j^^ct  of  Co- 

U  8    Park   Police,   in   addition   to   the    vides  for  the  corporation  counsel  of  the  However,  there  would  be  one 

Washington  Fire  Department.  District  of  Columbia  to  represent  the  ^      j^to  ArUngton  County.  Va..  to 

Additfonaliy.  the  committee,  believing  District  in  Prosecutions  myohdng  viola-  ^J^^  the  heavy  Federal  employment  con- 
that  cr^e  represented  the  District's  tions  of  acts  re  aUng  l^o  Ucemh^g  and  ^^^^^^^  ^t  the  Pentagon,  and  a  short 
f^emost  local  problem,  continued  its  in-  regulation  of  certain  professions— PubUc  ^^^tension  into  Montgomery  County.  Md., 
depth    examination    of    the    need    for    Law  89-347.  i^^cIoHvp    in  order  to  reach  a  suitable  terminal  loca- 

strengthening  the  District  of  Columbia  As  another  ^f°'^J'^.}^f^^l^  tion.  The  total  system  would  be  24  9 
Criminal  Code  in  9  days  of  hearings  in     measure,  the  committee  Provided  exten-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  track  through- 

A^    May.  July,  and  August  1965.     It     slve  study  of  a  home  nUe  bill  for  the  Dis-  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  g^tlons.    Ap- 

heard  36  witnesses  update  hearings  held    trict  of  Columbia     In  the  89th  Congress  j^^ely  one-half— 13.1  miles-would 

Si  the  general  field  of  a  District  of  Co-  two  home  rule  bU^  ^^'^  ^^V^f^^J^^  bTL  subway.  7.5  miles  would  utilize  a 
lumbia  omnibus  crime  bill,  such  hearings  the  Senate— S.  268  and  S.  Iil8-  ™  portion  of  existing  raihtjad  rights-of- 
ha^g  been  started  in  the  87th  and  88th     committee  updated  pre^^^^^^  ^     ^^  the  balance  would  occupy  other 

rnneresses  both  of  these  legislative  proposes  ana  ,     .      riehts-of-way. 

"^  MteTSreful  study  of  vari^ous  crune  heardfromnumerous^tnes^  S-  111^  '"S^'^'sSSl^  capLl  cost  of  con- 
measures  before  the  committee,  H.R.  was  reported  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^^?i"|^b^  structing  this  system  is  $431  mllUon.  ex- 
5688,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  amend-     amended  form    and  was  p^subse  ^^^^^^    requirements,    and 

ed   substantially    and    reported    to   the    quently  by  the  Senate.    Such  bui  pro      ^^^^^gnanced  as  follows: 
Snate  where  it  passed  with  a  minor     vided  in  some  measure  for  self-govem-    wouia  oe  iiiu*x  wcu  ^.^^^^ 

tmendm^nt      Title    I    of    the    Senate-     ment  for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of    p^,^  contribution— — ♦lOO 

pS^e?sion  of  HJl.  5688  dealt  with     Columbia.    The  biU  as  it  was  approved    ^St'^Siumbia  contribution..—     M 

thP   modification   of   the    Mallory   rule,     by  the  Senate  made  provision  for  the         ,^^^  ^^^  ^j  revenue  bonds 381 

UndeTite  provSlons.  standards  and  safe-     election  of  the  following:  a  city  mayor;  _— 

guarS  were  written  in  for  in-custody  in-     a  city  councU  of  19  members-6  to  be  Total  system  cost.... -    «! 

tprroeatlon     of     persons     arrested     on     elected  at  large;  a  school  board  consist-  system  would   be  designed  and 

SbTc"ause.    iraddition  to  providing    ingof  Hmembe^;  and^^n^o^^^^  co^t'ruSX  private  engineerir^ firms 

these  safeguards  for  an  accused  during  a  gate  to  the  House  <>' "^PJf ^^Jf^^^  under  contract  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
neriod  of  detention,  the  Senate  version        The  bill  also  provided  that  the  con- 

kTso  spelled  out  the  aggregate  period  of     gress  would  retain  full  reddualul^^^^  ^  ^  ^  operated  by  private 

time  that  law  enforcement  officers  would     and  ^elusive  legislative  ^^^  transit    companies,    or    other    private 

be  able  to  legaUy  detain  an  accused  for  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia.  In  ad^Uor^  ira  under  contracts  with  the  Ageri^y. 
interrogation  the  bill  empowered  the  President  to  veto    PT  "^Xral  Government  would  retain 

'^^n^'SSlUon  to  making  this  change  In  any  act  of  Uie  local  government  where  ^^ej«ie^  ^^^^^,ters  such  as 
existing  law.  the  Senate  amendments  to  such  act  adversely  affects  a  Federal  J^^'-g  ^^^j  g^^f^ty  standards  but  would  not 
H.R.  5688  also  included  the  following:         Interest  ^  *>,«  flc^^i  rponire-    be  involved  in  day-to-day  transit  opera- 

TiUe  n  amended  existing  law  so  as  to        m  order  to  meet  the  fiscal  require 
requh-e  an  accused  in  a  criminal  case  to    ments  of  the  city  government  the  Dm  •  committee   during  this  ses- 

gWe  notice  of  an  insanity  defense.  provides  authority  for  a  regular  annual      .  ^^^^"^^'^^fSTtudy  to  the 

mie  in  expanded  existing  law  so  as    payment  by  the  Fedeml  Government  to    g^n^  proijd^  c^m  s^^^^ 
to  provide  more  extensive  procedures  for    the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  fmputed     ^^^^Sf^^^coSrt  ^^    C3eneral  Sessions, 
the  detention  of  material  witnesses  to    by  means  of  a  flexib^  ^t^^t  fa^^    to  o?d^to  help  the  court  remedy  the 
criminal  offenses.  ,     ^^      the   committee's   view   that   a   formula    ^^o^^  ^^^^  the  committee  favor- 

Title  V  made  certain  changes  In  the    method  would  provide  f.^Zl^^^^^ll    Sfy  reportedTbeS.    Under  the  provi- 
maximum  and  minimum  sentences  for    basis    for    measuring    the    Federal    re-    "Oiy  repori^  o. 

?rimS^  Violence  and  other  criminal  sponsibiUty  to  the  Nation's  Caplt^  as  U  ^^j'^-^^.f^'St^rSUi^^Sions 
offenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Also,  would  provide  a  built-in  Incentive  to  ^fj^^^g^  f°^  15  ^  20.  In  addi- 
this  title  amended  the  law  relating  to  utilize  local  taxes  to  |»^  1«;^1  ^'Jf^'  J^^  thrSm  proiSd»  toat  two  of  the 
indecent  publications.  At  a«Uournment  At  ttje  s^e  th„J^  loc^  ^de^  are  a^  fuTgesLSe'SSJif  general  sessions 
of  Congress,  this  bill  was  pending  before    sured  that  the  Federal  Gp^^FJJP^fltTj"    ^^^  full-time  basis  in  the 

'^^^s«.%s'%^t'^'^^t  -^rBS'SHS  n^™---"'--'-'^- 

for  additional  hours  worked  In  excess  of    ment.  the  Senate  had  before  it  a  House-    House. 
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H.R.  11487,  a  major  District  of  Colum- 
bia revenue-producing  bill,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee  during  the 
last  days  of  this  Congress  but  there  was 
insufficient  time  to  provide  the  considera- 
tion it  required.  The  bill  would  first, 
increase  District  of  Columbia  income  tax 
revenues;  second,  increase  the  District 
of  Columbia  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels 
from  6  to  7  cents  per  gallon;  third,  in- 
crease the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
District  for  highway  construction  from 
850,250,000  to  $85,250,000,  an  increase  of 
$35  million;  fourth,  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  to  abate 
the  unpaid  portion  of  any  tax  when,  in 
their  judgment,  the  amount  of  money 
involved  would  not  warrant  the  cost  of 
collection;  and,  fifth,  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  participate  with  Maryland  and 
Virginia  authorities  in  comprehensive 
planning  for  transportation  facilities  for 
the  National  Capital  region. 

The  District  Commissioners  advised 
the  committee  that  if  the  major  high- 
way building  program  was  to  continue  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  additional  reve- 
nues, the  earmarked  gasoline  tax  in- 
crease and  loan  authority  for  highway 
construction,  would  be  essential. 

Additional  consideration  of  this  broad 
measure  by  this  committee  will  continue 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

The '1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
was  a  busy  one  for  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  subcommittee  favorably  reported 
and  the  Senate  passed  S.  1611,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  transfer  from  the  U.S.  district 
court  certain  administrative  functions  of 
a  local  nature  and  convey  such  functions 
to  the  court  of  general  sessions  or  ap- 
propriate District  of  Columbia  agencies. 
The  functions  transferred  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  district  court  relate  gen- 
erally to  docketing  judgments,  recording 
liens,  filing  trademarks,  trade  names,  and 
issuing  marriage  licenses. 

In  the  domestic  relations  field  the  sub- 
committee reported  H.R.  948,  which 
eventually  became  Public  Law  89-217. 
This  bill  had  the  beneficial  purpose  of 
liberalizing  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation,  and 
annulment  of  marriage.  The  bill  as  it 
was  finally  enacted  into  law  brings  the 
District's  divorce  and  annulment  laws 
into  closer  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  also  act-" 
ed  'on  several  other  legislative  proposals, 
all  of  which  had  the  intended  purpose 
of  assisting  the  various  law-enforcement 
agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  are  as  follows: 

First.  S.  1319  authorizes  a  work  release 
program  for  defendants  sentenced  by 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  this  legislation,  selected  offenders 
will  be  eligible  for  release  from  prison 
confinement  at  specified  times  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  or  engage  in  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Second.  S.  1715  made  it  a  felony  crim- 
inal offense  for  inmates  of  penal  and 
correctional  institutions  to  assault  the 


employees  of  such  institutions.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  will  be  to  provide 
District  correctional  and  juvenile  con- 
finement employees  the  same  felony 
statutory  coverage  with  regard  to  as- 
saults on  their  persons  as  Federal  penal 
and  correctional  officers  are  provided 
under  U.S.  law— Public  Law  89-277. 

Third.  H.R.  66  provides  authority  for 
the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  discharge  a  parolee  from 
supervision  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
maximimi  term  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced. The  authority  of  H.R.  66  per- 
mits the  Board  of  Parole  to  terminate 
supervision  of  a  parolee  where  the  Pa- 
role Board  in  its  discretion  determines 
that  a  parolee  has  made  a  proper  ad- 
justment in  the  community  and  no 
longer  is  in  need  of  supervision — Public 
Law  89-24. 

S.  1317  and  H.R.  647  were  also  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee.  S.  1317 
authorizes  the  District  Commissioners  to 
impose  monetary  penalties  for  the  han- 
dling and  collection  of  dishonored 
checks  and  money  orders — Public  Law 
89-208. 

H.R.  647  provides  for  the  substitution 
of  trustees  under  deeds  of  trust  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  means  of  a  writ- 
ten instniment  entered  into  by  all  par- 
ties or  their  successors  in  interest,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  deed 
of  trust  to  the  contrai-y. 

The  bill  provides  that  before  any  such 
instrument  is  valid,  notice  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  trustee,  bearing 
the  signatures  under  seal  of  the  parties, 
and  acknowledged  by  them,  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds. 

The  subcommittee  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate S.  1321.  This  bill  amends  section 
501(e)  of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  so  that  a  plaintiff,  in  a  civil 
action  which  allows  for  attachment  of 
the  defendant's  property  before  judg- 
ment, may  be  allowed  by  the  court,  when 
the  property  has  less  value  than  the 
claim  against  the  defendant,  to  post  bond 
in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  value  of 
the  property  attached  rather  than  twice 
the  amount  of  the  claim.  When  this 
provision  is  invoked,  only  that  specific 
property  may  be  levied  upon  instead  of 
the  general  property  of  the  defendant — 
Public  Law  89-113. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  was  also 
an  important  one  for  the  Business  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  and 
reported  two  measures  dealing  with  ur- 
ban renewal  in  the  Southwest  redevelop- 
ment area. 

The  first,  S.  1314,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  30,  1965.  grants 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  close 
streets  in  urban  renewal  areas  upon  the 
written  consent  of  the  private  owners  of 
the  remainder  of  the  property.  This  bill 
has  the  purpose  of  simplifying  street- 
closing  procedures  in  connection  with 
urban  renewal  activities.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  two  separate  hearings  are  re- 
quired to  be  held  on  pror>osed  street  clos- 
ings, the  first  when  an  urban  renewal 
plan  for  a  particular  area  is  taken  up 
for  public  consideration,  and  the  second 


when  the  specific  street  is  proposed  to  be 
closed.  The  provisions  of  S.  1314  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  the  second 
street  closing  hearing  when  a  street  clos- 
ing is  embodied  in  an  urban  renewal  plan, 
and  there  has  been  a  public  hearing  on 
such  plan. 

House  Joint  Resolution  397  passed 
the  Senate  on  October  18.  This  resolu- 
tion was  designed  to  clear  title  to  cer- 
tain  properties  in  the  Southwest  redevel- 
opment area  used  by  a  number  of  rail- 
roads under  the  Union  Station  Act  of 
1903.  The  resolution  settled  outstand- 
ing ownership  questions  by  authorizing 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  convey  title 
to  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  so 
that  these  parcels  could  be  developed. 
Additionally,  that  portion  of  the  South- 
west Freeway  which  utilized  rights-of- 
way  across  designated  redevelopment 
land  was  conveyed  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  for  $82,000— 
Public  Law  89-317. 

The  Business  and  Commerce  Sub- 
committee also  held  hearings  on  S.  1316, 
a  bill  which  would  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  joint  contracts 
with  other  local  governments  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  services.  This  measure 
passed  the  Senate  on  October  1,  1965. 
The  committee,  in  favorably  acting  on 
such  legislation,  felt  that  substantial 
savings  in  procurement,  production,  and 
service  costs  might  be  effected  through 
the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
various  governments  acting  coopera- 
tively. Under  the  procedures  of  this  bill 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
would  be  the  clearinghouse  and  pur- 
chasing office  under  the  joint  contracts, 
but  the  participating  jurisdictions  would 
share  the  additional  administrative  costs. 

Hearings  were  held  but  no  final  action 
was  taken  by  the  committee  in  two  addi- 
tional important  and  significant  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

The  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee held  4  full  days  of  hearings  on 
various  pieces  of  legislation  concerned 
with  amending  the  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also 
providing  coverage  of  uninsured  motor- 
ists. Four  bills  dealing  with  this  broad 
and  difficult  subject  were  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  and  one  bill,  H.R.  9918. 
was  reported  favorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Under  H.R.  9918  a  motorist  register- 
ing his  automobile  in  the  District  must 
include  uninsured  motorist  coverage  in 
his  insurance  policy,  or,  In  lieu  of  this 
coverage,  pay  into  an  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment fund.  The  latter  provides  the 
source  through  which  District  residents 
not  having  a  registered  motor  vehicle  In 
the  District  of  Colimibia  may  obtain 
compensation  when  injured  by  an  unin- 
sured motorist.  H.R.  9918  is  essentially 
a  combination  of  the  approach  to  unin- 
sured motorist  coverage  now  in  effect  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Finally,  the  Business  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
10274,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Chancery  Act 
of  1964,  to  permit  chancery  uses  In  low 
density  residential  areas  in  buildings 
used  for  chanceries  between  1958  and 
1964,  even  if  such  chancery  use  was  then 
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...trary  to  District  of  Columbia  law  or  ^^^J^jro^,-^,^X\^.^^  .o^^^^^^'t^Z^^^r^"^^. 

regulations  if  the  property  owner  had  ^^'J^jU'^l.}^'^^  ''^''^  ~  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  also  en- 

no  notice  that  such  use  was  unlawful,  dependent  children  courages  local  schools  to  establish  spe- 

cSnsidered  late  in  the  ^ess^o^.  ^J'^^rad"  hea  h  an<i  safeJy'of  tLe  lSeS?e  of  Se  cial  programs.    For  example.  If  the  Ed- 

ter  was  still  under  consideration  at  ad-  ^^JJ!f-,*J'°coli^^^  the  welfare  of  monds  School  District  wanted  to  create 

:^B^ir^=^^^  ^^i^s:?js:^s^^^^^  l^^ia%^l^oL^°s 
„Sofn\^L.sS/isr  ^^^~Lii:^i^ji^^^  H>r"^u^»Arwn?« 

Washington   channel   of   ^he   Potomac        Yst  session  of  the  89th  Congress  to  make  college  a  reality  for  all  quailed 

River  on  interstate  Route  95  the    Frwi^                                            resolutions,  and  high  school  graduates.     This  act  offers 

cis  Case  Memorial  Bridge  —Public  Law  ^^^^Y^^^^^^g  referred  to  committee—  110  i^ans.  scholarships  of  $200  to  $1,000.  and 

89-203.                    ,  .  ^  „      1  ti^r.   iQ«;  Number  of  bills,  acts,  resolutions,  and  Government  backing  of  private  loans  to 

Second.  House  Joint  Resolution  lyo.        nominations  reported  to  senate. 33  x^ents  and  parents.    Lack  of  money 

authorizing  the  District  Commissioners  jjumber  of  bUls.  acts,  and  resolutions  Should  not  prevent  a  qualified  student 

'^js;^T^lzs!liZfi'^^£in^>^  „»^;;%r£r.r."ri--;uw»:  ^^£^iP2r^.f^trmA^ 
^T^ji.fTi^^T'iiX--  Krro?\sr.T;i-vriiVci-»i:    t^i^^.TJ'^zs^-'XcX^p- 

ing  the  summer  of  1966— Pubuc  Law  oy         ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ ^q    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^y  through  coUege. 

25.                                                            *.v,«  tr-it        Number  of  hearings  held  by  fuU  commit-  The  Higher  Education  Act  will  assist 

Third.  H.R.  4338   authorizes  the  Vet-        ^^^  ^^  ^,^3  ^^^  nominations      47     --5^g^„  in  mating  the  classroom  shori;- 

to  any  nonprofit  01  ganization  and  would       ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^   become  teaching  or  planning  to  teach  in  our 

Sc  Health.  Education.  Welfare,  and  Annual  Report  of  Your  Congrcman,  School  Disaster  Assistance  Act  stollar 

safety     The  committee    after  holding  '^                   1 1     j  m„.j.  ^o  a  bUl  I  sponsored,  wUl  help  our  schools 

LtenlivehetrinS  reported  HJR.  8126  to                           Lloyd  Meed.  ^o  meet  future  emergency  expenses 

fSSnftti^TTiis  bill  amends  the  mini-                                Fourth.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 

mum  ^Sla™  the  Set  of  CoTum-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  National  Foundation  for  the^rts  and  the 
Sa  which  became  operative  in  1918,  to  op  Humanities,  I  hope  that  this  new  en- 
provide  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  HQj^  LLOYD  MEEDS  **°^^SL^T„5or.r?P^'Su^erTtfi^ 
for  all  nersons  employed  In  the  District  of  ti\ji^.  *-»-w  ^^^^  .pj^g  Anacortes  Summer  Arts  i-es- 
ColSmWawrthX  exception  of  employ-  °'  Washington  ^j^^j  ^^^  Snohomish  County  Little  Thea- 
2^  WpfoS  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  in  the  house  of  representatives  ter.  the  Port  Townsend  Summer  School 
fdmlSftrative  or  professional  capacity                    priday.  October  22, 1965  of  the  Arts    and  others  could^  pe^s 

newspapers  to  the  home  of  the  consumer,  fjfyf "  f nd  rS  Sta^  First.  When  Congress  enacted  the  So- 

Provision  is  made  for  adjustment  in  such  "^iCcreative  pr  cial  Security  Amendments  of  1965    we 

minimum  wage  rate  to  make  allowances  ^^  J=                         j^^  ^j^^j^.  inspiration  were  responding  to  a  basic  fact  of  life: 

for    special    conditions,    circumstances  from  our  traditions,  from  the  complexity  our  elderly  people  have  more  frequent 

such  as  the  existence  of  facilities  a^d  jrom                          ^                 ^j  from  the  and  more  expensive  medical  costs  than 

sei-vices  customarUy  furnished  by  em-  ^^^ril  and  hSpes  of  Americans  every-  any  other  group  in  the  United  States, 

ployers  and  of  gratuities  customarily  re-  near«  a          ij-^  ^^^^  adjourn  this  dy-  And  older  citizens  must  often  live  on 

ceived  by  employees.    Wage  adjustments  wucxc.              ^      ^^  ^j^^  gg^^  Congress,  low  fixed  Incomes.    Medicare  provides  a 

may  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  learners,  "amic    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^_  ^^^.^.^j^  amount  of  hospitalization,  and  a 

apprentices,  handicapped  workers,  ana  g^^^^g^^^  J^^Jout  the  enacted  legislation  of  second  program  of  voluntary  medical  in- 

students.  narticular  Importance  to  the  Second  Dis-  surance  can  be  secured  for  $3  a  month. 

Several  other  bills  were  considered  by  fSof  ms^^^^^  ^h^  ^^  also  •  Includes  a  7-percent  In- 

the  subcommittee  and  are  as  follows:  tricioi  wasm  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  50^4^1  secuiity  benefits. 

First.  H.R.  1778.  amending  the  act  to  =»^^  ,r^„«oti,^«  onri  Second.  The  Older  Americans  Act  rec- 
create  a  Board  for  the  Condemnation  of  As  a  member  of  ^he  Ed^^f i°^^,^"f  ognlzes  that  18  miUion  citizens  in  the 
Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District  of  Labor  Committee.  I  work  in  the  develop-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  gg  yg^^s  of  age 
Columbia  relating  to  taxes  resulting  from  ment  of  all  education  legislation,  ine  ^^^^  ^^  problems.  This  con- 
such  condemnation-Public  Law  89-326.  accomplishments  of  1965  have  been  wide  ^^^^^^^^  legislation  creates  a  new  Ad- 
Second.  H.R.  5597.  relieving  physl-  ly  recognized  ^^^  ^^^  most  signincant  ^.i^^istration  on  Aging:  $50,000  has  been 
cians  of  liability  for  negligent  medical  since  Congress  first  estabusnea  lana  authorized  for  Washington  programs  for 
treatment  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  in  grant  colleges  in  1862  oppondarv  our  elderly  people,  and  these  funds  coiUd 
the  District  of  Columbia-Public  Law  89-  First.  The  Elementary  ^nd  Secondary  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  programs  as  the 
341  Education  Act  provides  funds  for  pro-  p  ^j     ^am  and  Everett  Senior  Activity 

Third.  S.  1817.  amends  the  District  of  grams  which  are  developed  and  admta- 

Columbia  public  assistance  law  to  clarify  ^^^ered  by  our  ocal  school^.    The  c^^^^^^^  katxh.^  a^on^cBs 

the  categories  of  federally  aided  assist-  purpose  jf JWs  act  Is  ^  toprove  ine  ^^^^  Washington    State    is    famed 

ance  recipients.  ^uaUty  of  schooling  ^^  J"^-^"^^^^^^^^"^'^^^  throughout  America  for  Its  lakes  rivers 

Fourth.  S.  2212  authorizes  the  Com-  where  children  ^re  often  educationauy  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j        the 

missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ^»sf„^„^"^,^,f  Iv^.^reS'I  TtentTal  ?S  that  threat  of  poUution.    The  Water  Q^aUty 

establish  and  administer  a  plan  to  pro-  ^^^^^ ,^,^  ?"'J^^\^'S  '  ffe  ^^^^^^^  Act  underwrites  State-Federal  action  to 

vide  for  the  care  and  protection  of  chil-  as  adults  they  will  be  able  to  give  ineir  pollution  control  and  to 

dren  through  pubUc  day  care  services,  best  to  America.  i' 
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establish  adequate  clean  water  stand- 
ards. 

Second.  Senator  Jackson  and  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  remove  the  legal  ob- 
stacles which  for  many  years  have 
blocked  equitable  financial  participation 
in  the  Lummi  diking  project  near  Bell- 
in  gham.    This  bill  is  now  law. 

Third.  We  all  remember  the  bad 
floods  last  winter.  Congress  has  made 
$21  million  available  for  rebuilding 
Pacific  Northwest  highways  and  forest 
roads  which  were  damaged  by  those 
floods. 

Fourth.  New  legislation  calls  for  the 
creation  of  clean  air  standards.  We  aie 
moving  now  to  control  industrial  smoke 
and  automobile  exhausts,  which  injure 
our  health. 

Fifth.  In  1961  the  Washington  State 
Legialature  passed  a  law  regidating  bill- 
boai-ds.  The  Federal  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  Act  of  1965  is  not  as  strong  as  our 
1961  State  measure.  Before  the  House 
voted  on  the  Beautification  Act.  I  made 
sure  that  It  would  not  weaken  or  over- 
turn Washington's  stiicter  regulations. 
The  new  national  law  Insures  effective 
control  of  billboai-ds  near  interstate  and 
primary  highways  in  nural  areas.  It  also 
seeks  to  have  junkyards  near  these  high- 
ways moved  or  screened  from  sight. 


excellent  project  at  Peninsula  Juinor 
College.  In  addiUon,  we  have  acted  to 
provide  Government  hism-ance  for  pri- 
vate loans  made  to  vocational  students. 

Third.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  com- 
paiability  between  private  industry 
wages  and  civU  service  salaiies.  A  new 
pay  raise  for  postal  workers  and  other 
Federal  employees  will  help  remedy  this 
condition.  I  voted  for  this  pay  raise, 
but  voted  against  any  salary  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

Fourth.  Our  small  businesses  are  vital 
to  the  national  economy.  This  year 
Congi-css  approved  extra  funds  to  help 
smaU  firais  hit  by  floods,  storms,  and 
other  disasters.  Action  was  also  taken 
to  increase  by  300  percent  the  amount 
tiie  Sniall  Business  Administration  can 
lend  to  "local  development  corporations." 
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7ISHERIES 

First.  The  Anadromous  Fisheries  Act 
win  invest  $25  million  to  help  conserve 
salmon  and  other  fish  that  swim  up- 
stream to  spawn.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
fish  farms  need  a  proving  srcund.  This 
legislation,  combined  with  State  of 
Washington  action,  could  provide  such 
an  experimental  fai-m  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. 

Second.  The  International  Pacific 
Hahbut  Commission  is  located  in  Seattle, 
but  it  is  housed  in  a  very  old  build- 
ing. Senator  Magntjson.  Representative 
Adams,  Representative  Felly,  and  I  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  legislation  that  will 
modernize  the  Commission's  facilities 
and  promote  more  efficient  conservation 
of  our  halibut  resources. 

Third.  Since  1956  over  150  loans  to 
commercial  fishermen  in  Washington 
State  have  been  made  to  lielp  replace  or 
repair  fishing  vessels.  Senator  Magntt- 
soN's  bill  has  extended  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
these  loans. 

BTTSIIVESS   AND    LABOR 

First.  We  are  now  in  the  53d  month 
of  continuous  econcanic  expansion,  and 
the  excise  tax  cut,  passed  this  year,  is 
helping  to  sustain  this  momentum. 
Taxes  which  are  being  repealed  on 
household  appliances,  TV  sets,  cameras, 
cntertairmient,  sporting  goods,  and  other 
items  will  amount  to  nearly  $54  mil- 
lion in  Washington  State  during  the 
next  year.  Both  consumers  and  busi- 
ness wiU  benefit,  especially  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  calls. 

Second.  Today  there  is  a  demand  for 
skilled  workers.  Shipbuilders,  for  ex- 
ample, are  badly  needed  in  Washington 
State.  Congress  has  extended  and  ex- 
panded the  Manpower  Act,  legislation 
which  stimulates  local  job  retraining  and 
specialized  skills  programs,  such  as  the 


First.  The  Omnibus  Farm  Act  seeks 
to  insure  our  dairymen  of  a  fah  return 
for  their  investments.  Another  bene- 
ficial featui-e  of  this  act  contains  a 
cropland  retirement  section  that  will 
reduce  farm  surpluses.  This  provision 
seeks  to  retire  40  miUion  acres  of  farm- 
land so  that  it  can  be  converted  Into 
other  uses,  such  as  wildlife  refuges,  for- 
ests, and  water  storage  areas.  I  am 
enthusiastic  about  the  provision  which 
compensates  fanners  for  land  they  re- 
lease for  hunting  and  Dshing. 

Second.  New  legislation  provides 
matching  grants  for  rural  water  and 
sewage  facilities  and  increases  by  $250 
million  the  amount  of  loans  insurable 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Recently,  for  example,  the  FHA  made  a 
$544,000  loan  to  the  Cross-Valley  Water 
Association  in  Snohomish  County. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  INTEHNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

First.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  back  our  fii-m  poUcy  in  Viet- 
nam, This  year  Congress  on  two  occa- 
sions voted  funds  to  finance  om-  commit- 
ments in  southeast  Asia.  In  recent 
months,  the  Communists  have  suffered 
military  and  diplomatic  setbacks.  I  agree 
with  Pi-esident  Johnson  that  an  honor- 
able peace  settlement  must  uphold  free- 
dom in  Vietnam. 

Second.  One  of  the  brightest  moments 
came  this  year  when  we  voted  funds  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  Two  hundied  and 
eighty-two  volunteers  from  Washington 
State  are  serving  overseas  in  the  cause  of 
good  will,  progress,  and  freedom.  One 
young  man,  Vem  Hild  of  Marysville,  was 
among  several  Peace  Corpsmen  receiving 
special  commendation  for  a  rescue  at  sea 
durfaig  a  violent  Philippine  storm. 

Third.  In  the  West  we  have  always 
admired  the  man  who  could  do  a  good 
job,  regardless  of  whether  he  or  his  par- 
ents came  from  Sweden.  Norway,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Poland,  or  wherever. 
The  Immigration  Reform  Act  allows 
highly  trained  people  with  skills  we  need 
to  make  their  home  in  America.  Re- 
uniting families  is  another  object  of  this 
humanitarian  legislation.  This  act  con- 
tributes to  a  stronger  United  States  while, 
at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  Jobs  of 
our  workers. 

VETERANS  AND  SERVICEMEN 

First.  Congress  has  approved  an  in- 
crease   in    service-connected    disability 


payments,  and  the  amount  varies  from 
$1  to  $50  with  the  degree  of  disabilitv 
This  act  also  authorizes  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  construct  more  hos 
pital  beds,  and  it  offers  greater  benefit! 
to  disabled  veterans  with  children  in 
school. 

Second.  A  long-overdue  measure  will 
now  provide  an  average  10.4-percent  in 
crease  in  militaiT  pay.  The  largest  in- 
crease, 17.3  percent,  goes  to  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  2  years'  active  duty  For 
soldiers  in  combat  zones  this  act  provides 
free  first-class  postage  and  higher  pay. 

LAW    EOTOSCEHXNT 

First.  With  the  Vothig  Rights  Act  of 
I9W  we  will  be  able  to  enforce  more 
effectively  the  15th  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  The  freedom  to  choose 
our  representatives  and  other  officials  is 
fundamental  to  democracy.  But  with- 
out the  right  to  vote  there  is  little  free- 
dom of  choice.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
honors  the  American  belief  that  citizen- 
ship is  founded  on  natin^l  rights. 

Second.  To  prevent  crime  we  need 
more  efficient  law  enforcement.  Recog- 
nizing this  need.  Congress  has  passed  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  a 
measure  which  authorizes  grants  to  our 
local  police  to  undertake  special  projects, 
such  as  police  academies  and  scientific 
detection  studies. 

Third.  Congress  has  moved  to  con- 
trol the  illegal  traffic  in  "goof  balls"  and 
other  depressant-stimulant  drugs,  over 
50  percent  of  which,  in  the  past,  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  illicitly.  The 
new  law  allows  only  doctors,  pharma- 
cists, and  companies  to  handle  these 
drugs. 

COMWUNITT   DEVELOPMENT 

In  1965  Congress  has  enacted  addi- 
tional legislation  that  will  make  our  com- 
munities a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
In    order    that    oxu"    local    government 
agencies  have  information  and  a.ssist- 
ance  about  these  programs,  we  have  ar- 
ranged a  Community  Development  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Everett  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1965.    The  conference  will  be  at- 
tended by  local  officials  from  through- 
out the  Second  Congressional  District. 
Fh-st.  In  my  August  newsletter.  I  re- 
ported how  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  win  strengthen  our  com- 
munities and  reinforce  our  prosperity. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  for  col- 
lege housing,  FHA  home  loan  insurance, 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  other  fea- 
tui-es.    Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  a 
large  Fedei-al  loan  was  made  to  West- 
em  Washington  State  College  to  con- 
struct a  new  dormitory. 

Second.  The  purpose  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act  is  to  promote  the  na- 
tional interest  by  encouraging  free  en- 
terprise. This  act  will  invest  public  f  und."^ 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  and  will 
lead  to  efficient  planning  and  use  of  eco- 
nomic resources.  In  this  way,  the  coun- 
ties with  higher-than-average  unemploy- 
ment can  attract  Industry  and  jobs.  The 
city  of  Port  Angeles,  now  planning  wa- 
ter and  sewage  facilities,  could  make  use 
of  this  act  as  weU  as  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act.  These  meas- 
ures may  also  assist  the  urban  renewal 
plans  of  Anacortes. 
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Third.  In  recent  years,  Washington 
State  has  mounted  a  determined  effort 
to  combat  mental  illness.  Congress  has 
adopted  legislation  underwriting  some  of 
the  costs  of  staffing  our  community 
mental  health  centers  and  of  training 
teachers  to  educate  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded children. 

LOOKING   AHEAD WHAT   IS   TO    BE   DONE 

First.  An  Inconsistent  and  outmoded 
policy  faces  pilots  and  boaters  who  cross 
the  Canadian  border  on  weekends  and 
holidays.  They  often  have  to  pay  as 
high  as  $60  in  customs  fees.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  aboUsh  these  un- 
fair charges,  and  the  response  from  the 
Second  District  has  been  heartening. 

Second.  The  Senate  has  passed,  and 
the  House  is  considering,  a  bill  to  con- 
struct a  third  powerhouse  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  We  need  this  powerhouse 
If  we  are  to  assure  the  continued  in- 
dustrial  growth  of  Washington  State. 

Third.  We  hope  to  get  final  House  ap- 
proval for  the  legislation  sponsored  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  myself  to  estab- 
lish a  national  historical  park  on  San 
Juan  Island  at  the  site  of  the  famous 
Pig  War. 

Fourth.  Northwest  industries  are  fac- 
ing a  crisis  that  has  been  getting  worse 
for  20  years.  Washington  does  not  have 
enough  railroad  freight  cars  to  ship  our 
products — particularly  plywood — to  mar- 
kets throughout  the  United  States.  Leg- 
-islation  to  overcome  the  boxcar  shortage 
has  B&en  blocked  repeatedly.  But  now 
only  final  House  action  is  needed  on  a 
bill  cosponsored  by  Senator  Magnuson 
and  myself.  This  legislation  will  encour- 
age the  railroads  to  purchase  new  box- 
cars and  to  speed  the  return  of  existing 
empty  cars  to  the  Northwest. 

Fifth.  Congress  will  be  considering  a 
measure  to  extend  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to 
our  cold  war  veterans.  The  original 
GI  bill  helped  me  and  thousands  of  others 
to  get  through  college.  This  oppor- 
tunity should  be  offered  to  servicemen 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
jobs,  to  leave  theh-  famiUes.  and  even  to 
give  their  lives  for  our  country. 

Sixth.  We  must  assure  the  jobs  and 
profits  of  small  mills.  I  am  continuing 
to  meet  with  officials  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  with  local  businessmen  in  order 
to  find  new  ways  of  assuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  materials  for  our  forest 
products  industries. 

Seventh.  A  project  on  which  there  is  a 
"must"  priority  is  the  North  Cross-State 
Highway.  Senator  Magnuson,  Senator 
Jackson,  and  I  are  working  to  get  the 
necessary  funds  to  complete  this  vital  and 
scenic  road. 

MT    RECORD    AND    OUR    RKSPONSIBILITT 

The  key  to  effective  representation  is 
attendance  and  participation  during  the 
debates  and  voting.  In  1965  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  201  roUcalls.  I 
was  present  and  voting  at  199,  an  attend- 
ance record  of  99  percent. 

The  honor  of  working  for  you  in  Con- 
gress demands  more  than  just  being 
present  and  voting.  There  must  be  a 
partnership  In  public  affairs.  This  year 
I  have  made  11  trips  home  and  have  met 
with  people  in  every  county  of  the  Sec- 


ond Congressional  District.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  and  a  great  help  for  me  to 
confer  here  and  at  home  with  business- 
men, labor  officials,  workers,  veterans, 
educators,  mayors,  covmty  officials,  dairy- 
men, students,  loggers,  fishermen,  and 
interested  citizens.  Your  letters  are 
greatly  appreciated,  and  I  trust  you  have 
found  my  reports  to  be  informative. 

Reporter  Bill  Prochnau,  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  has  termed  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  as  "the  most  productive 
in  decades."  This  enacted  legislation  will 
benefit  people  in  Washington  State.  We 
have  made  these  accomplishments  be- 
cause we  all  share  the  responsibility  for  a 
stronger  and  wiser  America.  With  your 
help,  I  am  continuing  to  work  for  the 
United  States,  for  the  Second  District, 
and  for  you. 


Address  of  Postmaster  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following: 
Address  bt  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien.  Postmaster 

General,  to  Post  Office  Department  Em- 
ployees 

I  have  asked  you  to  aasemble  here  today — 
my  first  working  day  as  Postmaster  General — 
to  make  a  commitment  to  you  : 

A  promise  that  beginning  here  and  now. 
I  Join  with  you  to  devote  all  of  my  energies 
toward  providing  the  best  possible  postal 
service  for  the  Nation. 

Better  service  to  the  American  people  will 
be  the  overriding  goal  of  my  administration. 

We  will  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  wisely, 
frugally,  while  fulfilling  our  mission  to  de- 
liver the  mall  on  time  and  In  good  condition. 

We  win  consider  each  one  of  our  600,000 
employees  as  a  partner  In  improving  the 
postal  service  and  with  ovir  employee  orga- 
nizations we  wlU  strive  for  the  best  working 
conditions  and  salaries. 

I  ask  those  of  you  in  this  hall  today  and 
those  of  you  who  have  Joined  us  across  the 
country  In  our  regional  offices  to  carry  that 
message  from  me  to  every  member  of  the 
postal  family. 

When  President  Johnson  gave  me  this  as- 
signment, he  told  me  that  I  would  be  moving 
from  an  18-hour-a-day  Job  of  searching  for 
votes  to  a  24-hour-a-day  Job  of  delivering  the 
mail. 

My  responsibilities  are  clear. 

A  responsibility  to  administer  the  Poet 
OfBce  Department  In  the  most  progressive, 
most  efficient,  most  econcanlcal  way  p)068lble. 

And  a  responsibility  to  give  our  citizens 
the  quality  of  service  they  need  and  deserve. 

The  President  insists  that  we  strive  for  ex- 
ceUence  In  the  postal  service — nothing  less. 

After  I  leave  this  office.  I  want  to  look 
back  upon  my  term  as  Postmaster  General 
with  a  senae  of  satisfaction  in  having  applied 
the  best  bvislness  practices  to  one  of  the  most 
vital  Government  services. 

To  do  this,  I  need  your  cooperation  and  I 
need  your  loyalty. 

My  predecessors,  John  Gronouakl  and  Ed 
Day,  have  accomplished  a  great  decU  In  the 


last  5  years  and  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
really  significant  contributions  they  made. 

Ambassador  Gronouskl.  who  now  goes  from 
delivering  the  mall  to  delivering  the  peace, 
has  told  me  that  I  am  Joining  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  in  the  land  and  I  know 
he  Is  right.  He  has  told  me  of  the  excellence 
of  the  managers  we  have  here  In  Washington . 
In  our  regions,  and  In  our  local  post  offices. 
He  has  told  me  of  the  great  army  of  workers 
In  our  nearly  40,000  LnBtallatlonB. 

Wherever  I  go  In  the  United  S^tes,  he  said, 
I  will  have  friends,  becaxise  there  wlU  always 
be  a  poet  office  close  by. 

I  take  great  comfort  In  this  and  In  turn 
I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  a  friend 
In  Washington. 

You  have  a  friend  who  wants  yo\ir  Ideas 
and  yovur  suggestions  on  how  we  can  make 
our  service  better  than  It  has  even  been.  You 
are  the  people  who  will  make  my  administra- 
tion successful.  You  have  the  experience  and 
the  know-how. 

I  know  that  the  problems  we  face  are  great 
and  that  ovu-  mission  is  Important.  The 
postal  service  touches  the  lives  of  every  one 
of  our  citizens.  It  has  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  our  Nation.  And  it  Is 
experiencing  an  Incomparable  rate  of  growth. 
The  fact  that  maU  volume  Is  Increasing  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  Is  something  we 
should  welcome  because  It  means  that  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  Is  strong.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  80  percent  of  the  72  billion 
pieces  of  mall  this  year  Is  generated  by  busi- 
ness. 

The  unprecedented  period  of  prosperity 
our  Nation  is  experiencing  has  given  the 
postal  service  its  greatest  challenge.  The  old 
ways  of  moving  the  mail  will  no  longer  suffice. 
The  traditional  concepts  must  give  way  to 
modem  technology  and  we  must  plan  today 
for  even  greater  challenges  10  cw  20  or  even 
60  years  from  now. 

Since  1961,  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  the  pKWtal  service  has  made  amaz- 
ing progress.  WhUe  I  was  In  the  White 
Hotise,  I  had  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  Department.  I  know  that  the  last 
5  years  have  been  fiUed  with  change  and  in- 
novation. But  there  were  many  prior  years 
of  Indecision  and  aimless  drifting  to  over- 
come. 

Recently,  I  noted  an  article  In  the  October 
Issue  of  the  Postal  Record,  the  magazine  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
The  article  discussed  our  ZIP  code  program 
and  the  new  network  of  sectional  centers. 
"The  Post  Office  Department  Is  the  largest 
business  •  •  •  In  the  world,"  It  said.  "Every 
change  In  Its  operation  affects  every  bvislness 
and  every  Individual  In  the  country  ^n  one 
way  or  another.  The  responsibility  involved 
in  effecting  major  changes  Is  enormous.  For 
this  reason,  postal  administrations  for  many 
decades  were  absolutely  resistant  to  even  the 
most  obvious  improvements." 
And  then  the  article  concluded: 
"The  administration  of  the  past  5  years 
must  be  congratulated  on  Its  courage  and 
Imagination  In  undertaking  such  massive 
programs  aimed  at  Improving  the  service. 
Time  wUl  tell  whether  or  not  these  changes 
accomplish  what  Is  hoped  for  them." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  postal  service, 
I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  In  proving  that  we 
can  Innovate,  that  we  can  modernize,  that 
we  can  administer  this  vast  organization 
with  efficiency  and  skill. 

We  wlU  not  allow  any  special  Interest 
groups  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  progress 
In  the  Post  Office  Department.  We  wlU  al- 
ways be  guided  by  what  Is  best  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  not  by  what  is  best  for  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  with  axes  to  grind. 

I  want  and  I  need  the  continued  coopera- 
tion of  the  bxislness  maUers.  We  are  weU 
aware  that  many  mailers  In  recent  sre&rs  have 
made  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  In  behalf 
of  better  postal  service.  The  Investment  will 
bring  dividends  for  all  of  us. 
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I  want  and  I  need  both  th«  loyalty  and  the 
constructive  criticwm  of  our  employee  or- 
ganizations. Our  employees  have  beneflted 
greatly  since  President  Kennedy's  Ksectxtlve 
order  provided  /or  recognition  of  postal 
unions  and  I  am  totally  committed  to  that 
policy. 

I  want  and  I  need  the  continued  friend- 
ship and  the  help  of  our  friends  tn  Con- 
gress— in  both  Houses  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  We  will  work  together  and  I  will 
consult  frequently  with  them  on  legislation 
and  other  matters  that  are  Important  to  their 
constituents  and  important  to  the  postal 
service. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  thoughts  to  me 
as  I  take  on  this  assignment  ia  that  I  need 
not  start  from,  the  beginning.  The  frame- 
work Is  already  built. 

The  ZIP  code  pro^lram  anii  the  552  sec- 
tional centers  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
make  dramatic  improvements  in  maU  serv- 
ice. With  the  cooperation  of  the  public  and 
the  business  mailers,  we  wtU  have  the  most 
modern,  most  efficient  method  of  routing 
and  dlstribnting  mail  of  any  postal  system 
In  the  world. 

With  the  optical  scanner  and  other  ad- 
vances in  mechan  1  za tioa,  we  wlU  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  continually  growing  vol- 
ume of  malL 

With,  proper  planning  and  with,  the  ijeces- 
sary  legislation,  we  wlU  be  able  to  provide  a 
new  class  of  priority  mail  that  will  be  de- 
livered overnight  almost  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  artificial  distinctions  between 
flrst  class  and  air  mail  will  be  abandoned. 

With  real  dedication  to  the  cause  of  equal 
employment,  we  wUl  make  certain  that  no 
one  is  denied  a  Job  or  a  promotion  in  the 
postal  service  because  of  his  race,  hia  creed, 
or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

With  proper  direction  and  emp>haais  from 
headquarters,  we  can  "make  use  of  all  of  the 
talents  of  our  34,000  postmasters  to  be  man- 
agers in  a  real  sense. 

We  can  achieve  these  goals.  We  can  take 
pride  in  working  for  one  of  the  finest  service 
cjrganiaations  anywhere.  Let  ua  continue  our 
eSort  to  do  the  best  possible  Job  for  the 
people  we  serve. 

You  have  the  blueprint  for   the  future. 
Together,  we  will  make  it  a  reality. 
Thank  you. 


ReconI  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  S9th 
Camgrtn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   REW   JXRSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
honor  to  serve  tn  Congress  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  more  than  500,000  persons 
Who  live  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  which  is  comprised 
oi  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Counties. 

As  a  former  schoolteacher  and  school 
principal,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
homework  and  report  cards.  For  that 
reason  I  plan  to  contact  almost  every 
person  In  my  district  through  the  mails 
and  ask  them  to  write  me  and  grade  the 
work  we  have  done  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  asth  Congress.  The  people  who  have 
given  us  the  privilege  of  serving  them  in 
Congress"  certainly  should  be  provided 
with  a  full  report  of  our  activities. 


The  agth  Caaewess  has  been  rcfeiTed 
to  as  the  "Education  Congress"  because 
of  its  legislation  tn  this  field.  Basic  to 
our  democratte  way  of  life  and  to  our 
national  future  is  the  principle  that  every 
American  child  is  entitled  to  as  much 
education  as  he  wants  and  can  usefully 
absorb.  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  ability  to  learn,  rather 
tlian  ability  to  pay,  must  be  the  standard 
of  educational  opportunity. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House, 
it  was  my  good  fortime  to  be  assigned  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
as  well  as  several  of  its  important  sub- 
committees. I  say  fortimate  because  this 
committee  assignment  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely important  for  my  district  but  it 
also  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
learn  under  some  of  the  most  able  men 
in  this  great  body. 

I  sought  an  asaigument  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  because  its  scope  of 
operaUons.  I  felt,  deals  most  directly 
with  the  needs  of  my  district.  For  in- 
stance, the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor,  is  aimed 
at  ending  pollution  in  the  streams  and 
rivers  throughout  the  Nation.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  district  are  vitally  concerned 
about  water  pollution  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed overwhelming  support  of  this 
measure. 

Another  measure  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  was  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  This 
bill  included  approval  of  a  $8  million  inlet 
across  the  Sandy  Hook  Peninsula.  An- 
other item  included  in  this  bill  should 
help  alleviate  the  problems  of  the  obnox- 
ious weeds  along  the  Metedeconk  River 
in  Ocean  County.  Congress  voted  a  $5 
million  study  of  this  problem  which  has 
harmed  fishing^  swimming,  and  other 
outdoor  sports  in  many  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Those  residents  of  the  shore  area  who 
suffered  financial  damage  during  the  1962 
storm  can  attest  to  the  importance  of  an 
insurance  program  which  would  cover 
losses  caused  by  such  a  disaster.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  which  instructs 
the  Federal  Government  to  investigate 
how  such  an  insurance  program  can  be 
operated.  TTiat  bill  Is  now  law.  My  bill 
will  determine  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  assist  private  insurance 
companies  in  providing  such  insurance 
protection  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flrst  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  has  accomplished  much. 
As  the  New  York  Times  said  In  a  recent 
editorial: 

The  89th  Congress,  nearing  the  end  of  its 
1st  session,  has  been  the  best  Congress  since 
World  War  U. 
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This  legislation  affects  more  than  61  GOO 
people  In  my  district  and  I  was  glad  to 
give  It  my  support. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those 
who  hurl  the  rubber  stamp  charges  mast 
disagree  with  other  legislation  we  passed 
such  as  the  excise  tax  cut,  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  amendments  and  the  voting 
rights  bill.  I,  for  one.  feel  confident  that 
the  people  who  elected  me  to  office  would 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  I  became  sensi- 
tive to  rubber  stamp  charges  and  opposed 
these  worthwhile  and  necessary  pro- 
grams. 

At  this  point  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  major  bills  which  I  supported  and 
which  were  approved  by  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  In  doing  so  I  feel 
it  will  give  my  more  than  half  million 
constituents  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
legislation  we  have  passed  and  comment 
on  what  they  feel  also  should  be  done  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress: 


President  Johnson,  in  describing  this 
flrst  session  of  the  Congress,  said: 

Prom  your  committees  and  both  your 
Houses  have  come  the  greatest  outpouring 
of  creative  legislation  in  the  historj*  of  this 
Nation. 

From  those  who  oppose  the  work  of 
the  Congress  we  hear  the  term  "rubber 
stamp."  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  people 
mean  we  were  rubberstanaps  when  we  ap- 
proved such  legislation  as  medicare,  then 
I  urge  aH  of  my  colleagues  to  plead  guilty. 


Medicare  and  social  security  amendments: 
Provides  hospitalization,  surgical,  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  persons  65  years  and  older, 
financed  through  the  social  security  system: 
increases  social  security  benefits,  retroac- 
tive to  January  1.  1966,  and  makes  other 
liberalizing  changes  in  social  security  law. 

Elementary-secondary  education:  Provlde.s 
Federal  grant  program  to  improve  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  under  local 
control,  with  bulk  of  aid  for  school  distrlcU 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  children 
from  poverty-stricken  families. 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  excise  tax 
cut*  totaling  «4.7  billion  on  various  con- 
sumer items  such  as  appliances,  telephone 
service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  eliminates  most 
Federal  excises  by  1989. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  current 
urban  renewal,  public  housing  programs,  ex- 
tends FHA  loan  insurance  program,  encour- 
ages xn-ban  planning  and  beautlficatlon  in 
housing;  provides  new  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram for  certain  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machinery  for 
guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens  by 
prohibiting  poll  taxes,  literacy  tests;  provides 
for  Federal  registrars  in  States  where  less 
than  50  percent  of  potential  voters  are  reg- 
istered or  voted. 

Public  works  and  economic  development: 
Provides  expanded  program  of  grants  and 
loans  to  communities  for  public  works,  de- 
velopment facilities,  and  other  projects  in- 
tended to  aid  economically  depressed  areas. 
Water  pollution  control:  Expands  water 
pollution  control  program,  grants  for  waste 
treatment  plant  construction;  strengthens 
Federal  enforcement  authority  to  clean  up 
our  rivers  and  streams. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment to  administer  programs  affecting 
the  70  percent  of  our  population  that  now 
resides  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Omnibus  farm  program:  Improves  and  ex- 
tends feed  grain,  wheat,  dairy,  and  cotton 
programs,  encourages  cropland  retirement, 
bolsters  farm  Income. 

Immigration  Act  amendments:  Abolishes 
discriminatory  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem over  3-year  period;  establishes  a  170,000 
annual  limit  on  immigrants,  special  prefer- 
ences given  to  relatives  of  American  citizens. 
Appalachian  regional  development:  Au- 
thorizes comprehensive  State-Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  In  the  development  of  the 
economically  depressed.  11 -State  Appalach- 
ian region. 

Manpower  development  and  training:  Ex- 
tends and  expands  manpower  training  pro- 
gram to  assist  unemployed  in  learning  new 
skills  to  qualify  them  for  better  Jobs. 
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HlKher  education:  Authortaea  expanded 
5  year  program  to  aaalst  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties; provides  student  loan  and  scholarship 
to  aid  needy  students. 

Economic  opportunity  program:  Increases 
authorization  for  antlpoverty  program, 
makes  other  Improvements  In  the  operation 
of  various  parte  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Military  pay  Increase:  Provides  an  average 
10  4-percent  pay  increase  for  some  4.2  mil- 
lion uniformed  personnel  of  ttie  Armed 
Forces,  effective  September  1.  196&— 2.7mll- 
llon    on    active    duty.    1    million    reservisU. 

600.000  retired.  ...... 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  plan  and 
develop  a  series  of  regional  medical  pro- 
grams   to    flght    heart    disease,    cancer,    and 

*  Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
assist  and  foster  broad  cultiiral  programs  In 
art   music,  films,  baUet,  and  so  forth. 

Health  professions  education:  Extends  and 
expands  program  of  construction  grants  to 
medical,  dental,  and  other  slmUar  educa- 
tional insUtutlons;  establishes  new  program 
of  scholarship  grants  for  needy  students.  In- 
creases student  loan  program. 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  establish 
procedure  to  permit  Vice  President  to  be- 
come Acting  President  If  the  President  Is 
unable  to  perform  hU  duties;  provides  for 
filling  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 

Coiigresslonal  organization:  Created  a  Joint 
committee  to  study  the  organization  and 
operation  of  Congress  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Improve  and  streanUlne  the 
work  of  Congress. 

Health  research  facilities:  Provides  for  ex- 
tension of  program  to  construct  health  re- 
search facilities;  establishes  three  new  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  expanded  programs  In 

this  area.  

Community  health  services:  Extends  pro- 
grams for  pubUc  health  services  providing 
vaccinations.  Immunization,  other  preventive 
treatment  of  diseases,  migrant  health  clinics, 
and  grants  to  States  for  general  health  serv- 
ices. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for  Ini- 
tial staffing  grants  for  personnel  serving  m 
commxmlty  mental  health  centers. 

Drug  controls:  Expands  Federal  control 
over  certain  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
to  reduce  the  Illegal  use  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  that  affect  the  central  nervous  system. 
Older  Americans:  Establishes  new  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop 
programs  to  assist  the  aged. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Extends  present  law 
to  assist  communities  In  the  development  of 
new  programs  to  prevent  or  control  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime. 

Water  resources  development:  Extends  and 
broadens  research  program  of  converting 
saUne  water;  another  new  law  provides 
grants  to  States  for  the  coordination  of  water 
resources  planning  and  development;  an- 
other new  law  estabUshes  a  grant  program 
to  assist  in  development  of  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  facllltlea  In  rural  areas; 
a  separate  program  was  authorized  to  plan 
a  water  supply  system  for  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country. 

Air  poUutlon:  BBtabllshes  machinery  for 
controlling  motor  vehicle  air  pollutants,  ac- 
celerates air  pollution  research  program,  cre- 
ates new  program  to  find  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  solid  wastes. 

Highway  beautlficatlon:  Provides  for  grad- 
ual control  over  blllboerds,  signs,  and  so 
forth,  along  Federal-aided  highways  of  the 
interstate  and  primary  systems;  offers  incen- 
tive grants  for  Improvement  of  scenic  areas 
along  such  highways. 


Federal  pay:  Provides  salary  Increase  for 
Federal  classified  and  postal  employees,  at- 
tempUng  to  achieve  more  equltoble  relation- 
ship with  pay  of  employees  in  private  Indus- 
try; makes  other  fringe  benefits  in  pay  and 
overtime  allowances. 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes  8- 
year  program  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  development  of  high-speed 
intercity  railroad  transportation. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes  new 
3-year  program  of  Federal-State-local  tech- 
nical cooperation  to  provide  technical  serv- 
ice centers  to  disseminate  findings  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  importance  to  com- 
merce and  Industry. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Provides 
for  cost-of-living  increases  in  armulties 
to  retired  employees  of  Federal  Ooverjiment. 

Vocational  training:  Expands  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  to  aid  disabled  per- 
sons; another  new  program  provides  Federal 
loan  insm^nce  to  high  school  graduates  to 
finance  tuition  at  business,  trade,  technical, 
and  other  vocational  schools. 


Additional  Aid  to  Efypt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  protesting 
the  possible  grant  of  surplus  foods  to 
Egypt. 
Congress  of  the  UNrrKD  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktart:  In  view  of  recurring 
reports  that  our  Government  contemplates 
granting  Egypt's  request  for  surplus  foods. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
feel  that  an  affirmative  decision  at  this  time 
would  be  most  unwise. 

The  proponents  of  food  sales  to  Egypt 
maintain  that  It  Increases  our  Influence  In 
the  Middle  East.  According  to  their  theory, 
we  acquire  more  "leverage"  In  Cairo  by  mak- 
ing the  Egyptian  Government  dependent  on 
or.  at  least,  appreciative  of  our  good  will. 
But  history  makes  clear  that  the  theory  Is 
faulty.  After  years  and  years  of  dealing 
with  the  Egyptians,  It  appears  Incontrovert- 
ible that  the  more  generous  we  are  to  them 
the  more  hostile  they  become  to  us  and  to 
our  Middle  Eastern  policies. 

By  selling  food  to  Egypt  for  soft  currency, 
we  allow  the  Cairo  government  to  divert  its 
resources  to  stir  up  trouble.  It  uses  Its 
arable  land  to  grow  not  food  for  Its  people 
but  cotton  which  It  sells  to  the  Russians  and 
rice  which  It  sells  to  the  Chinese.  It  then 
uses  the  hard  currency  It  acquires  to  buy 
arms  with  which  to  threaten  peaceful  neigh- 
bors Our  aid  enhances  Nasser's  strength 
and  his  prestige  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
programs  have  clearly  helped  to  perpetuate 
his  power.  Since  It  now  seems  at  Its  lowest 
ebb  since  Suez.  I  feel  it  would  be  particularly 
shortsighted  to  renew  our  asslstonce  pro- 
gram at  the  current  Juncture. 

I  of  course,  have  no  desire  to  see  Egyptians 
starve  But  Egypt  has  substantial  resources 
for  raising  Its  own  food  which  go  unused. 
I  would  not  object  if  the  money  It  acquhred 
through  our  largess  were  diverted  to  raising 


living  standards  at  home,  helping  to  resolve 
the  Arab  refugee  program,  or  on  other  peace- 
ful and  constructive  projects. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  we  must,  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  extend  aid  to  Egypt,  it 
should  be  clearly  contingent  on  their  ac- 
cepting such  conditions  as  the  following: 

1.  Initiation  of  peace  talks  with  Israel. 

2.  Halting    of   arms   purchases    from    the 

U.S.S.R. 

3.  Embarkation  on  a  regional  program  of 
controlled  disarmament. 

4.  Ending  discrimination  In  the  use  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

6.  Development  of  a  program  to  resettle 
Arab  refugees  In  Arab  lands. 

6.  Restriction  of  trade  with  China  to  non- 
strategic  items. 

I  propose,  as  you  see,  that  we  use  our  food 
shipments  as  an  instrument  tar  the  promo- 
tion of  peace.  They  are  now  being  used  to 
increase  Egypt's  power  to  wage  war. 

As  you  know.  Congress  has  expressed  Itself 
forthrightly  against  aid  to  Egypt.  The 
President  has  been  en^x)wered  to  overrule 
Congress  by  demonstrating  a  compelling  rea- 
son for  restunlng  the  aid  program.  You  have 
not  thus  far  given  any  such  reason.  In  the 
absence  of  new  data  to  indicate  that  Egypt 
has  adopted  a  peace  program,  I  feel  it  would 
be  ludicrous  to  acquiesce  in  the  Egyptian 
request.    I  hearUly  recommend  Its  rejection. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours,  

liXONARO  FARBSTEIN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


^'Vietnam  Hearincs:  Voices  From  the 
Grass  Roots'*— Reports  Congressman 
Kastenmeier's  Heariass  in  Madison 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  icnrNzsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 196S 
Mr.  PRASEEl.  Mr.  Weaker,  the  tran- 
script of  hearings  on  Vietnam  held  in 
Madison  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  KASTENMKini]  is  now  avaUable 
at  bookstores  as  a  small  p8«>erback  called 
"Vietnam  Hearings:  Voices  Frcmi  the 
Grass  Roots." 

The  hearings  come  to  life  as  we  reaa 
the  calm,  reasoned  statement  of  an  ex- 
pert on  southeast  Asia,  the  more  dra- 
matic quotation  from  Dr.  Dooley's  book 
"Deliver  Us  Prom  Evil."  and  the  meas- 
ured logic  of  an  historian.  Fifty  wit- 
nesses testified  to  their  own  Ideas  or  the 
positions  of  the  organizations  they  rep- 
resented. 

His  constituents  are  clearly  proud  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
their  Congressman  this  vital  topic.  His 
own  feelings  are  reflected  in  a  postscript: 

Those  having  concern  for  the  vitality  of 
democracy  should  be  encouraged  by  the  hear- 
ings as  I  was.  Government  by  discussion 
has  provided  the  strength  needed  to  meet 
past  crises  and  new  means,  whether  in  the 
form  of  these  hearings  or  some  other.  wlU 
l>e  developed  to  bring  this  strength  to  bear 
on  future  challenges  and  crises. 

An  editorial  quoted  on  the  back  cover 
of  the  pocket  book  deserves  repeating: 

New  York  Time*.  August  14.  1966:  "The 
notion  that  free  discussion  must  be  a  casualty 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  Impresses  us  as  much 
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more  destructive  of  American  values  than 
any  viewpoint  that  might  be  set  forth  at  the 
hearings.  We  hope  more  Congressmen  will 
hold  them  as  a  demonstration  of  democratic 
vitality." 

Congressman  Kastenmeier  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  letting  us  share  his 
experience  through  the  pages  of  this 
book. 


Financial  General's  Olmsted  Predicts  That 
Stockholders  Will  Benefit  From  Divesti- 
ture Under  Holding  Company  Law — His 
Statement  Puts  Lie  to  Argument  That 
Illegal  Bank  Mergers  Must  Be  Forgiven 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Financial 
General  Corp.  is  a  $1  billion-plus  finan- 
cial holding  company  owning,  among 
many  other  companies.  26  banks  with 
104  main  offices  and  branches  in  6 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1956.  Congress  enacted  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  because  of  the  ap- 
parent necessity  to  control  the  quicken- 
ing pace  of  concentration  in  banking 
through  expansion  of  holding  companies 
as  well  as  through  mergers.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  House-passed  bill  to  tighten  up 
provisions  in  the  antitrust  laws  applying 
to  asset  acquisitions  by  banks  died  in  the 
Senate.  Furthermore,  although  the  hold- 
ing company  law  was  a  broadly  sup- 
ported, bipartisan  measure,  it  was  shot 
through  with  serious  loopholes.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  signing  the  1956  act 
stated  that  removing  the  exemptions 
would  require  the  further  attention  of 
Congress. 

Included  among  the  exemptions  was 
the  loophole  enjoyed  by  Financial 'Gen- 
eral all  these  years,  permitting  it  to 
escape  meeting  standards  and  abiding  by 
the  same  rules  applicable  to  other  bank 
holding  companies. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
chairman,  conducted  hearings  during  the 
summer  on  H.R.  7372.  a  bill  part  of  a 
legislative  package  to  plug  the  important 
loopholes  in  the  act.  H.R.  7372  would 
remove  the  exemption  of  Financial  Gen- 
eral as  well  as  approximately  275  other 
investment  companies.  H.R.  7371  which 
passed  the  House  on  September  23,  in- 
cluded a  provision  having  the  same  ef- 
fect as  H.R.  7372. 

In  testifying  against  H.R.  7372  before 
our  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  last 
July,  Mr.  George  Olmsted,  of  Financial 
General,  claimed  that  the  bill  was  puni- 
tive legislation  aimed  at  Financial  Gen- 
eral's stockholders,  policyholders,  deposi- 
tors, and  customers.  He  stated  that  re- 
quiring Financial  General  to  become  a 
bank  holding  company  and  divest  itself 
of  its  nonbanking  enterprises  would  have 
a  "harsh  effect  upon  innocent  investors." 
m  Personally,  I  never  agreed  with  this 
argument  and  I  am  glad  to  .see  that  uoon 


further  study,  Mr.  Olmsted  no  longer 
feels  that  his  stockholders  will  suffer 
from  divestiture.  A  recent  issue  of  In- 
vestors Reader,  published  by  a  large  In- 
vestment firm,  quoted  Olmsted  as  ex- 
plaining that  "several  tickets  will  be 
worth  more  than  one."  He  predicted 
that  the  "breakup  value"  of  the  company 
will  be  $35  per  share  whereas  the  firm's 
stock  is  now  traded  on  the  exchange  at 
about  $14  per  share. 

Although  the  broad  public  interest 
must  always  be  Congress'  first  considera- 
tion. I  am  glad  that  Financial  General's 
stockholders  will  not  be  harmed  by  plug- 
ging this  serious  loophole  in  the  law. 
Mr.  Olmsted's  prediction  would  also  seem 
to  be  appUcable  to  several  illegal  bank 
mergers  which  the  courts  have  ordered 
dissolved.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  a  much 
more  simple  matter  to  sell  oflf  a  number 
of  small  branches  as  has  been  ordered 
in  the  Manufacturers-Hanover  merger 
decision  than  it  would  be  for  Financial 
General  to  divest  itself  of  entire  com- 
panies. Furthermore,  it  would  be  no 
more  of  an  inconvenience  to  the  stock- 
holders, depositors,  and  customers  of 
Manufacturers-Hanover  for  that  bank  to 
"demerge"  as  it  was  in  1961,  when  the 
two  banks  merged  in  the  first  place.  Cer- 
tainly, such  alleged  inconveniences  are 
not  grounds  for  enactment  of  S.  1698,  a 
very  unwise  and  even  dangerous  bill  to 
weaken  our  antimerger  laws. 


October  22,  1965 


Activities  of  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  The  committee  has  pro- 
duced a  record  of  activity  which  is  out- 
standing in  comparison  with  those  of 
most  others  in  recent  years. 

This  past  year  has  brought  many  chal- 
lenges to  the  committee,  especially  with 
the  illness  of  our  beloved  chairman,  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  early  in  the  session. 
However,  accepting  its  responsibility,  the 
members  through  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts, carried  on  magnificently  and  I, 
as  acting  chairman,  am  delighted  to 
point  to  a  solid  record  of  real  accom- 
plishment. I  sincerely  feel  that  the  work 
done  by  this  important  committee  has 
been  most  constructive. 

During  the  first  session,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  carried  on 
its  traditional  role  of  striving  to 
strengthen  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  better  to  enable  it  to  serve  the 
national  interests  in  Its  dual  capacity  as 
a  vital  link  in  our  transportation  system 
and  as  a  military  and  naval  auxiliary  in 
readiness  for  emergencies. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  reported  out  of  the 
committee  was  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1965,  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography.  This  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  first  time  the  develop- 
ment.  encouragement  and  maintenance 
of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  and  coor- 
dinated national  program  in  marine 
sciences.  Similar  legislation  providing 
for  a  national  oceanographic  program 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  Congress 
but  failed  to  receive  action  in  the  Senate. 

Other  matters  of  considerable  impor- 
tance were  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Panama  Canal,  Fisheries  and 
Wildhfe  Conseivation.  and  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Naviga- 
tion. 

In  the  close  of  the  committee's  activ- 
ities, forcible  attention  has  been  brought 
to  the  needs  of  reviewing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  present  maritime  education 
institutions  in  meeting  the  manning 
problems  of  the  merchant  marine  and 
the  curriculum  designed  to  keep  pace 
with  industry  technology,  such  as  auto- 
mation. Accordingly,  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Marine  Education  and 
Training  was  appointed  and  the  subcom- 
mittee is  expected  to  commence  its 
investigation  and  study  early  in  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress. 

I  have  attempted  to  mention  only  some 
of  the  highhghts  of  the  constructive  rec- 
ord of  the  first  session.  A  detailed  ac- 
tivity report  is  now  being  prepared  by 
the  committee  staff  and  will  be  printed 
later. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  who  gave  so  generously  of  their 
time  to  carry  forth  the  committee's 
programs. 


October  22,  1965 
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Government  Should  Guard  Constitutional 
Rights  of  Accused 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  have  been  questions  raised  about 
ceitain  aspects  of  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment's  case  against  James  Hoffa,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.  Specifically,  concern  has 
been  voiced  about  the  apparent  cloak  of 
immunity  that  has  been  draped  over  Ed- 
ward Grady  Partin,  admitted  informer 
in  the  case,  who,  according  to  reports, 
has  been  granted  several  considerations 
that  go  beyond  what  is  expected  in  the 
normal  administration  of  justice. 

Without  commenting  on  the  substan- 
tive issue  of  Mr.  Hoffa's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, concern  has  centered  around  the 
Government's  action  toward  and  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  Partin.  Surely,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  the  Government  to 


conduct  Itself  in  the  highest  manner  so 
there  is  no  question  about  the  mf  ringe- 
ment  of  constitutional  rights.  If  guUt 
is  proven  it  should  be  done  so  in  a  way 
wWch  is  consistent  with  our  legal  pre- 
cepts and  constitutional  framework. 

In  any  event,  our  system  of  Justice 
should  not  be  deprecated  for  the  sake  of 
the  Goverrunent  obtaining  a  conviction 
against  an  individual,  no  matter  how 
controversial  that  person  may  be. 


Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Reports  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JIRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  have  the  privilege  of  reporting  to 
my  neighbors  and  constituents  in  tne 
10th  District  on  accomplishments  of  this 
past  session  of  Congress  and  on  my  work 
as  their  Representative. 

This  has  been  a  imlque  year,  and  in 
fact  the  most  productive  session  since  I 
came  to  Congress  In  1949.    We  have  Im- 
plemented approximately  85  percent  of 
the    specific    legislative    goals    of    the 
Democratic  platform  which  the  people 
of  the   Nation   so   overwhelmingly   en- 
dorsed in  the  1964  election.    This  Con- 
gress has  thus  kept  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  has  responded  amply  to 
President  Johnson's  call  for  a  Great  So- 
ciety    I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
achieving  what  the  President  has  called 
"the  greatest  outpouring  of  creative  leg- 
islation in  the  history  of  the  Nation.'"  For 
In  my  assignment  as  assistant  majority 
whip  and  a  member  of  the  House  Steer- 
ing Committee    which  works  with  the 
Speaker  and  the  White  House  on  leglsla- 
Uve  programs,  I  have  had  a  heavy  re- 
sponslbUity  In  participating  In  decisions 
of  our  House  leadership  on  legislative 
prospects  and  scheduling. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  weigh 
every  Issue  with  care  and  objectivity,  for 
I  consider  myself  the  representative  of 
all  the  people  of  the  10th  District,  regard- 
less of  poUtlcal  affiliation.    And  this  I 
have  adhered  to  In  considering  legislation 
during  this  session.    I  have  had  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  some  measures,  on 
their  provisions,  priority,  or  procedure. 
But  in  the  end.  i  beUeve  the  bills  I  sup- 
ported     constitute      construcUve     ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  myriad  problems, 
many  so  long  neglected  that  they  are 
matters  of  crisis,  which  now  confront  us 
all. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  AREA:    FOKEION  POLICY  AND 
DEFENSE 

During  this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress we  have  had  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems of  considerable  concern.  Through- 
out this  time  of  world  turmoil,  however, 
we  were  able  to  carry  on  our  basic  policy 
of  seeking  world  peace  while  maintaining 
our  strength.  We  have  fulfilled  our  com- 
mitments to  free  nations  seeking  to  resist 
Communist  aggression;  we  have  worked 


for  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons;  and  we  have 
sustained  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  conflicts  and  achieve  diplomatic 
settlements  of  disputes.  The  cease-fire 
in  the  India-Pakistan  conflict  which 
threatened  world  peace  Is  a  cogent  ex- 
ample. In  the  Caribbean,  Castro's  Cuba 
has  been  Increasingly  Isolated.  And  the 
success  of  our  policy  Is  evidenced  by  the 
exodus  of  so  many  Cubans.  In  Santo 
Domingo,  our  Initiative,  together  with 
forces  of  the  Organi2atlon  of  American 
states,  has  prevented  the  spread  of  com- 
munism In  this  hemisphere. 

Vietnam  Is,  of  course,  still  our  major 
crisis  in  the  hitemational  area.  Faced 
by  the  growing  threat  of  the  Vletcong 
and  heavy  Infiltration  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops,  we  supported  an  In- 
creased U.S.  role  in  the  struggle.  The 
wisdom  of  this  decision  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  course  of  events. 

Our  actions  In  Vietnam  serve  notice 
that  we  Intend  to  stand  by  our  commit- 
ments to  liberty  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism  in  tills  area  of  key  impor- 
tance. But  at  the  same  time,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  firmly  and  repeatedly 
stated,  we  are  constantly  seeking  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  leading  to  a  workable 
I>eace  beneficial  for  all  southeast  Asia. 

To  support  our  effort  in  Vietnam  and 
our  servicemen  there,  specific  legislative 
measures  were  enacted:   First,  a  $700 
million  appropriation  for  essential  con- 
struction and  materiel;  second,  an  au- 
tomatic insurance  plan  for  servicemen 
on  active  duty,  the  bulk  of  which  will 
be  underwritten  by  the  Prudential  In- 
surance    Co.     centered     In     Newark; 
and  third,  free  mailing   privileges   for 
servicemen  In  combat  areas.    And  the 
military  pay  bill,  providing  an  average 
Increase  of  104  percent,  will  benefit  all 
members  of  our  armed  services.    These 
were  all  measures  I  strongly  supported, 
and  they  have  In  my  judgment  Increased 
both  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  our 
military  capability. 

This  Congress,  while  fulfilling  Its 
proper  role  In  matters  affecting  ovu:  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  relations,  has 
also  complied  a  magnificent  record  In 
meeting  the  challenges  at  home. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  I  have  been  privileged  to  take 
an  active  role  in  winning  approval  of 
two  major  measures  of  Importance  to  the 
Nation  which  have  also  been  issues  of 
long  concern  to  me. 


criminatory    Immigration    system,    and 
with  passage  of  the  administration  bill, 
which  I  cosponsored.  we  have  at  long 
last  done  justice  to  American  humanity 
and  conscience.    We  have  abolished  the 
odious   national   origins  quota  system. 
Now  we  will  have  an  enlightened  and  fair 
policy  placing  emphasis  on  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families  and  on  the  admission  of 
Immigrants  with  special  skills  beneficial 
to  our  economy  or  who  can  fill  labor 
shortages.    The  bill  at  the  same  time  in- 
cludes  protective   provisions   to   insure 
that  immigration  will  not  jeopardize  the 
jobs  of  American  workers.     Finally  we 
have  an  immigration  policy  in  keeping 
with  our  Nation's  Ideals  and  traditions, 
one  which  does  not  ask  "Where  do  you 
come  from?"  but  "What  can  you  bring 
to  America?" 

Other  significant  measures  which  our 
Judiciary  Committee  developed  are  the 
bills:  First,  providing  a  method  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  Presidential 
inabiUty  and  succession.  This  measure, 
ending  more  than  176  years  of  uncer- 
tainty, now  awaits  ratification  by  the 
States;  second,  making  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  kiU,  kidnap,  or  assault  the  Presi- 
dent. This  has  become  law;  and  third, 
establishing  Federal  standards  for  con- 
gressional redistrlctlng.  to  carry  out  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote 
decision.  This  measure  has  passed  the 
House  but  still  needs  Senate  action. 

Our  committee  also  had  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  other  measvires.  For  of  the  ap- 
proximately 14,000  legislative  proposals 
Introduced  in  the  House,  or  referred  by 
the  Senate,  my  committee  received  38.5 
percent  for  consideration,  a  very  heavy 
proportion  when  one  realizes  there  are 
20  standing  House  committees.  A  num* 
ber  of  these  were  private  bills  for  the  re- 
lief of  Individuals  who  suffered  hard- 
ships imder  present  law  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 


VOTXKO    RIGHTS 

Since  1960  we  have  made  notable 
progress  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  But 
it  remained  for  this  Congress  to  pass  the 
basic  legislation  necessary  to  guarantee 
for  all  our  people  the  right  to  vote.  This 
landmark  measure  will  wipe  out  the  cen- 
tury-old obstacles  to  exercise  of  the 
franchise  promised  oiu"  Negro  citizens  in 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  again  had  the  rewarding  task  of 
authoring  the  report  on  this  vital  bill, 
which  should  enable  Negro  Americans  to 
walk  openly  and  without  fear  to  the  poll- 
ing booth. 

niMICRATION    REFORM 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  I  have 
sought  to  Improve  our  outdated  and  dls- 


MEDICARE    AND    OTHER    MEASURES    FOR    OUR 
SENXOB    CmZENS 

After  long  years  of  effort,  this  Con- 
gress enacted  the  medicare  bill  for  our 
older  Americans.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  bill,  I  was  pleased  that  we  not 
only  approved  the  basic  provisions  for 
hospital  and  related  benefits  through  the 
social  security  system,  but  also  developed 
a  supplementary  volvmtary  program  to 
cover  doctor  bills  and  certain  other  me^ 
ical  expenses.  The  struggle  for  this  pro- 
gram was  long,  arduous,  and  often  bitter. 
But  the  final  result  is  a  soimd  system  by 
which  Americans,  during  their  working 
years,  can  assure  themselves  of  dignity 
and  security  during  their  retirement 
years. 

Another  important  step  toward  recog- 
nition of  the  role  of  our  older  citizens  in 
ovu-  society  was  approval  of  a  bill  I  had 
long  sponsored  to  create  a  separate  gov- 
ernmental agency  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  senior  citizens.  With  estab- 
lishment of  the  administration  on  aging 
we  will  liave  one  agency  where  all  pro- 
grams affecting  our  older  people  can  be 
effectively  guided,  coordinated  and  im- 
plemented. 

The  medicare  bill  also  Included  an  es- 
sential 7 -percent  increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  other  provisions  to 
help  the  indigent  aged,  needy  chUdren. 
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the  disabled  and  the  blind.  Other  meas- 
ures approved  to  aid  many  of  our  older 
people  increase  Federal  retirement  an- 
nuities and  eliminate  the  restriction  on 
dual  spouse  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

education:  investment  in  the  future 
Giant  strides  in  education  were  made 
in  the  last  session.  At  all  levels  we  en- 
acted legislation  to  meet  the  maent 
needs  of  our  youth  and  the  Nation  in 
our  increasingly  complex  and  technolog- 
ical society. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
authorizes  over  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
first  year  of  a  grant  program  to  improve 
schools,  with  the  bulk  of  this  aid  going 
to  local  school  districts  with  large  con- 
centrations of  poverty-stricken  children. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  builds  upon 
existing  programs  by  authorizing  Fed- 
eral scholarships  for  needy  students, 
guarantees  for  loans  and  expansion  of 
the  work-study  program.  It  also  estab- 
lishes a  National  Teachers  Corps  to  help 
improve  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  children.  To  make  sure 
facilities  will  be  available,  the  bill  dou- 
bles authorized  funds  for  construction 
and  provides  special  help  for  college  li- 
braries and  less  developed  colleges. 

Vocational-school  loans  is  a  fine  new 
program  providing  insured  low-interest 
loans  to  students  entering  post-high- 
school  business,  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  education  schools. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  was  approved  to  provide 
aid  for  individuals  and  groups  to 
stimulate  and  support  the  creative  talent 
of  our  Nation,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill. 


HEAiTH 

Accomplishments  of  this  session  in  the 
field  of  health  are  widespread,  with  help 
rfor  Americans  from  the  cradle  to  the 
sunset  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  medi- 
care bill,  we  approved  a  number  of  major 
and  minor  bills  to  meet  our  Nation's 
complex  and  growmg  health  needs. 

Water  and  air  pollution  control: 
These  problems  are  especially  acute  in 
New  Jersey,  the  most  urbanized  State  in 
the  Union,  and  for  years  I  have  spon- 
sored and  strongly  advocated  legislation 
to  solve  them.  The  Clean  Air  Act  will 
require  standards  and  regulations  to  con- 
trol motor  vehicle  pollution  and  also 
establish  a  grant  research  program  to 
develop  improved  solid  waste  disposal 
methods.  The  Water  Quality  Act,  which 
I  introduced,  provides  for  establishmg 
purity  standards  and  for  their  enforce- 
ment on  interstate  waters  and  expands 
the  program  of  grants  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction.  To  implement 
the  program,  the  act  also  creates  a  new 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Another  major  health  bill  which  I 
sponsored  will  extend  the  construction 
and  student  loan  programs  for  medical 
and  other  health  professions  and  expand 
them  by  authorizing  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  needy  students  and  aid  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  teaching  in  health 
professional  schools. 

Of  importance  to  all  Americans  is  the 
bold  new  program  of  grants  to  institu- 
tions to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  re- 
gional  medical   programs   to  fight   the 


major  killing  and  crippling  diseases — 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke.  Another  major 
bill  authorizes  grants  for  the  initial  per- 
sonnel needed  to  staff  the  vitally  es- 
sential community  mental  health  centers 
approved  in  the  88th  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  major  new  pro- 
grams, we  enacted  a  number  of  other 
health  bills,  ranging  from  that  improv- 
ing controls  over  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  to  extension  of  the  vac- 
cination program. 

ECONOMIC      GROWTH     AND     THE     FIGHT     AGAINST 
POVERTY 

This  Congress  has  approved  several 
measures  which  will,  I  believe,  improve 
the  lives  of  literally  millions  of  people  in 
the  Nation  and  contribute  to  the  health 
and  growth  of  our  economy. 

The  antipoverty  program  was  doubled 
to  create  new  and  to  expand  existing 
opportunities  for  young  people  to  obtain 
work,  education,  and  training  and  to  pro- 
vide community  action  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs. 

Also  approved  was  a  comprehensive  5- 
year  program  of  grants  and  loans  for 
public  works  and  development/technical 
aid  for  economically  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  country.  The  bill  in- 
cludes authority  for  multicounty  and 
multistate  planning  through  regional 
commissions.  And  we  also  approved  the 
essential  bill  geared  specifically  to 
rehabilitation  of  the  long-depressed 
Appalachian  region. 

I  was  particularly  heartened  by  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  of  such  value  to 
New  Jersey.  I  anticipate  it  will  continue 
to  benefit  our  State,  with  its  highly  varied 
and  complex  industrial  structure. 

TAXATION   AND  AID  TO  SMALL   BUSINESS 

One  of  the  long-proposed  moves  to 
stimulate  our  economy  and  aid  business 
was  the  bill  eliminating  excise  taxes. 
Most  were  eliminated  last  July,  while  the 
remaining  few  will  be  completely  wiped 
out  by  1969. 

This  and  other  measures  I  have  already 
mentioned  will  help  to  create  the  kind  of 
dynamic  climate  needed  to  help  business 
and  industry  flourish.  In  addition,  some 
specific  measures  became  law  to  aid  small 
business:  the  maturity  of  SBA  disaster 
loans  is  increased  from  20  to  30  years, 
with  discretionary  authority  to  suspend 
for  up  to  5  years  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal and  interest;  the  SBA  revolving  fund 
was  increased  by  $120  million;  and  the 
portion  of  the  revolving  fund  which  may 
be  on  loan  to  small  business  Investment 
corporations  was  also  increased  by  this 
amount. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  presiding  when 
the  House  debated  another  important 
bill,  the  State  Technical  Services  Act. 
Under  this  act,  $60  million  over  a  3-year 
period  is  authorized  for  matching  grants 
to  States  which  establish  technical  serv- 
ice programs  to  provide  business  and  in- 
dustry with  the  latest  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Special  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation 
of  Interstate  Commerce,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expedite  and  introduce  legisla- 
tion developed  as  a  result  of  our  4-year 
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study  of  this  complex  problem.  It  was 
introduced  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
so  all  interested  individuals  and  govern- 
ments can  study  it  before  the  hearings  I 
will  press  for  early  next  session.  The 
bill  should  achieve  a  more  orderly  and 
equitable  method  for  States  taxing  busi- 
nesses which  sell  across  State  lines,  and 
I  believe  it  wiU  benefit  both  business  and 
the  States. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES    AND    THEIR    CONSERVATION 

In  the  last  several  years  we  have  made 
great  progress  in  preserving  our  dwin- 
dling natural  resources  throughout  the 
Nation.     I  am  particularly  glad  to  report 
that  three  new  bills  will  create  recrea- 
tional and  historic  areas  close  to  people 
in     northeastern    New     Jersey.     Across 
from  Jersey  City,  the  Liberty  National 
Monument   will    be    developed   on   Ellis 
Island,  with  special  attention  to  Its  role 
as  the  threshold  to  America  for  so  many 
immigrants.     Within  a  day's  drive!  there 
will  be  developed  around  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  a  magnificent  recreational  asset  in 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area.    Down  the  Atlantic  coast, 
off   Maryland   and   Virginia,    the   Assa- 
teague  National  Seashore  will  be  avail- 
able to  residents  of  the  Northeast.     And 
the  new  highway  beautification  bill,  pro- 
viding for  control  of  billboards  and  junk- 
yards and  aid  for  landscaping,  will  trans- 
form many  ugly  highways  into  roadsides 
of  chaim  and  beauty. 

Water:  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  priceless 
resource  loomed  greatest  among  resource 
conservation  needs  for  the  10th  District 
and  the  entire  Northeastern  United 
States.  We  faced,  and  will  in  the  future, 
a  water  shortage  problem.  But  several 
vital  measures  enacted  in  the  last  session 
will  bring  all  feasible  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  on  the  problem. 
When  the  crisis  developed,  as  dean  of 
the  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation 
I  called  a  bipartisan  meeting,  and  as 
chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  committee 
formed,  we  investigated  all  possible 
sources  of  relief.  As  a  result  of  our  study, 
and  fine  cooperation  from  governmental 
agencies  and  the  White  House,  I  devel- 
oped an  amendment  which  was  approved 
as  part  of  the  omnibus  public  works  bill. 
This  will  authorize  a  system  of  reservoirs 
and  conveyance  facilities  in  the  North- 
east. 

In  addition  to  the  Water  Quality  Act, 
which  should  help  make  now  unusable 
water  fit  for  varied  uses,  we  also  ex- 
panded and  extended  the  saline  water 
conversion  program.  This  is  a  promis- 
ing effort  which  I  have  advocated  for 
some  time,  both  here  and  also  inter- 
nationally, as  a  member  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  Scientific 
and  Technical  Committee. 


URBAN     AFFAIRS     AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Many  measures  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  ranging  from  air  pollution 
control  to  manpower  retraining,  are,  of 
course,  of  special  interest  to  urban  areas, 
such  as  our  heavily  congested  10th  Dis- 
trict. There  are  in  addition  several  of 
immediate  impact. 

We  have  now  established  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
and  long  advocated.    For  the  first  time 
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we  have  recognized  that  America  Is  rap- 
idly becoming  an  urban  society.  With 
concentration  of  urban  problems  In  one 
department,  we  can  begin  to  effectively 
attack  and  solve  the  mounting  problems 
of  our  cities  and  suburbs. 

The  omnibus  housing  bill  expands  the 
urban  renewal,  elderiy.  and  public  hous- 
ing programs,  and  extends  the  FHA  loan 
insurance  program,  all  of  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  our  district  and  State. 
It  also  assists  urban  planning  and  open- 
space  preservation  and  authorizes  com- 
munity facility  grants  for  basic  needs 
such  as  sewage  treatment  works.  The 
bill  also  provides  an  imaginative  new  pro- 
gram for  rent  supplements  for  certain 
low-income  families.  These  programs, 
coordinated  by  the  new  Department, 
should  help  turn  back  the  tide  and  re- 
vitalize our  decaying  older  cities. 

Mass  transportation  has  been  a 
chronic  problem  for  our  State,  and  with 
passage  of  a  new  rapid  transit  research 
bill  we  hope  to  develop  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  which  plagues  the 
entire  Northeast. 


VETERANS 

Measures  of  importance  to  our  vet- 
erans were  approved  last  session.  One 
measure  increases  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  benefits  and  the 
related  additional  allowances  an  average 
of  10  percent:  another  provides  for  a 
realistic  cost-of-living  increase  in  sub- 
sistence allowances  paid  to  disabled  vet- 
erans pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation 
training. 

Two  issues  of  special  interest  to  New 
Jersey  veterans  are  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery 
and  veterans'  hospital  facilities.  I  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  State 
in  seeking  from  the  Army  Department  a 
feasible  solution  to  the  Beverly  Cemetery 
situation.  Earlier  I  introduced  a  bill  re- 
quiring that  additional  beds  be  made 
available  at  the  East  Orange  hospital, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  Congress  approved 
this  session  a  resolution  urging  an  in- 
creased bed  capacity  for  all  veterans 
hospitals. 

THE    WORK    AHEAD 

Despite  the  phenomenal  record  of  this 
past  session,  there  is  still  work  to  be 
done.  In  the  labor  area,  still  pending 
are  the  measures  to  increase  and  expand 
the  minimum  wage,  to  Improve  the  un- 
employment compensation  program,  and 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  has  been  used  to  lure  industry 
to  move  from  New  Jersey.  Home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  revision  of 
our  copyright  laws,  and  a  fair  but  effec- 
tive firearms  control  bill  still  remain  to 
be  acted  upon. 

I  shall  also  continue  to  work  for  sev- 
eral bills  of  my  own.  Particularly,  I 
shall  press  for  my  bill  to  establish  a 
Foreign  Service  Academy  to  give  us  a 
pool  of  highly  skilled  and  trained  talent 
to  represent  us  abroad;  for  income  tax 
deductions  for  the  disabled  for  expenses 
of  transportation  to  work;  and  a  tax  de- 
duction for  expenses  of  higher  education. 
Also  urgently  needed  Is  action  to  combat 
the  narcotics  problem  and  to  curb  the 
dissemination  of  obscene  literature.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  aid 
for  hospital  facilities  for  the  rehabiUta- 


tlon  of  narcotic  addicts  and  to  Increase 
the  penalties  for  mailing  and  distribu- 
tion of  obscene  materials.  These  will  be 
of  high  priority  on  my  legislative  pro- 
gram next  session. 

This  recital  of  legislative  activity  Is 
necessarily  restricted  to  a  sununary  of 
the  most  important  actions  of  the  last 
session.  But  it  indicates  without  doubt 
an  extraordinary  record  of  solid  achieve- 
ment by  an  industrious  Congress  work- 
ing with  an  energetic  President  for  the 
national  benefit. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Speaker  ap- 
pointed me  a  representative  of  the  House 
to  two  international  bodies:  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration  and  the  NATO  ParUamen- 
tarians'  Conference.  The  former  deals 
with  problems  of  refugees  and  their  re- 
settlement, as  well  as  ordinary  Immigra- 
tion among  free  world  nations.  The 
NATO  group  deals  with  policy  matters 
affecting  the  security  and  economic  and 
political  progress  and  development  not 
only  of  the  NATO  nations  themselves, 
but  also  that  of  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world. 

Despite  the  heavy  burden  of  legislative 
work,  I  also  spent  considerable  time  pro- 
viding assistance  whenever  possible  to 
residents  of  the  10th  District  In  expedit- 
ing or  clarifying  personal  problems  they 
encountered  in  dealing  with  govern- 
mental agencies.  It  continues  to  be  my 
desire  to  be  of  all  possible  service  and 
help  to  people,  either  through  my  dis- 
trict office  in  Newark  or  my  Washington 
office.  So  please  call  upon  me  whenever 
I  can  be  of  help  or  whenever  you  have 
views  or  suggestions  on  legislative  issues. 


Labor-Management  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  PHIUBIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
is  closely  analyzed,  the  debate  over  14(b) 
is  almost  like  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 

So  far  as  the  people  of  our  great  State 
of  Massachusetts  are  concerned,  the  issue 
could  be  defined  as  quite  academic,  be- 
cause the  right-to-work  law  does  not 
prevail  in  our  State,  and  in  general  we 
enjoy  markedly  favorable,  friendly  re- 
lations between  labor  and  management. 
One  of  the  most  priceless  and  precious 
possessions  of  our  American  society  is, 
of  course,  that  the  humblest  citizen  of 
our  land  has  the  right  to  be  respected  in 
his  person  and  in  his  contractual  agree- 
liients. 

If  there  were  truly  a  right  to  work  and 
a  right  to  a  job,  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  many  who  are  unable  to  find  suit- 
able jobs  even  in  times  of  prosperity. 

In  the  more  ideal  society  toward  which 
we  are  aspiring,  perhaps  this  right  to 
work  in  the  true  sense  may  be  guaran- 
teed, but  this  right  certainly  has  no  ref- 
erence to  and  certainly  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  claim  urged  by  the 


opponents  that  any  worker  on  his  own 
motion  and  for  his  own  reasons  should 
have  the  right  to  interfere  with  or  break 
up  a  valid  existing  contract  freely  and 
voluntarily  entered  into  between  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  workers  and  their 
employers  outlining  the  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  work  of  millions  of 
faithful,  hard  working  Americans,  sim- 
ply because  they  do  not  want  to  join  with 
their  fellow  workers'  unions  and  in  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

There  are  few  things  more  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  than  amicable,  constructive  re- 
lations between  labor  and  management 
and  fairness  and  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  good  will  between  those  who  toil  and 
those  who  employ  and  manage. 

In  fact,  industrial  peace  is  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  our  great 
system.  It  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
our  prosperity. 

For  Congress  to  encourage  and  bring 
about  a  situation  where  an  individual 
would  be  legally  allowed,  in  effect,  to 
reach  in  and  set  aside  existing  contracts 
in  the  labor  field  and  gain  for  himself 
the  advantage  of  these  contracts  without 
assvuning  the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities entailed  by  them,  and  inherent  in 
them,  would  inevitably  substitute  bitter- 
ness and  strife  for  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion between  workers  and  their  employ- 
ers, and  this  is  one  of  the  last  things  we 
would  want  to  see  in  oixr  economy  and 
the  Nation. 

Both  labor  and  management  must 
realize  it,  and  the  American  people  must 
realize  it.  There  should  be  less  emphasis 
on  misconceived  slogans,  generalities,  re- 
criminations, and  more  stress  upon  pur- 
suing the  real  interests  of  the  working 
people,  the  business  managers  and  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of -the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Our  own  State  is  not  a  right-to-work 
State,  so-called,  so  here  again  our 
people,  in  viewing  this  legislation,  should 
be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
given  our  approval  to  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  industrial 
strength  and  vitality  has  been  ^nd  is 
being  sapped  and  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  industries  we  have  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  19  right-to- work  States  where 
wages,  conditions  of  work,  and  other 
labor  standards  are  not  on  a  par  vrith 
our  own  and  thus  permit  these  States  to 
pirate  our  Industries  and  thus  harm  our 
economy  and  prosperity.  ~ 

It  is  a  plain  and  disconcerting  fact  that 
the  right-to-work  States,  so-called,  have 
been  and  are  in  a  position  to  attract 
some  of  our  industries,  and  this  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  today  to  our 
detriment,  since  they  are  underbidding 
us  out  of  both  the  national  and  Govern- 
ment markets. 

Do  we  want  to  see  this  situation  get 
worse  by  Impairing  the  stability  and 
amicability  of  our  labor-management  re- 
lations and  turning  the  Industries  of  our 
State  into  hotbeds  of  labor-management 
controversy? 

We  do  not  seek  to  hammer  others  Into 
a  senseless  uniformity,  nor  to  produce 
blind  conformity  in  the  Nation,  either 
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politically,  educationally,  socially,  indus- 
trially, or  to  permit  individuals  or  mi- 
norities to  trample  upon  the  contractual 
rights  of  labor  and  management. 

The  soundness  and  perpetuity  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  is  and  must  be, 
one  of  our  greatest  aims.  The  system  is 
under  fierce  attack  these  days  from  many 
sources,  and  it  is  being  weakened  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  by  some  current 
trends  in  government  and  business  that 
are  narrowing  the  area  of  operations  of 
small  business  and  militating  against  the 
continued  existence,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  free  incentives. 

It  should  be  i-ecognized  that  small 
business  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  is  the  area  where 
personal  initiative,  ambition,  enterprise, 
ability,  creativity  and  success  through 
individual  effort,  and  the  spirit  of  ven- 
ture, find  their  easiest  expression  and  ful- 
fillment. It  is  the  place  in  our  economy 
where  free  opportunity  is  open  for  those 
who  seek  it. 

Since  that  is  so,  government  at  every 
level  should  be  doing  its  utmost  to  safe- 
guard and  encourage  small  business. 
Yet  I  fear  that  in  the  light  of  many 
things  that  are  happening  today  in  gov- 
ernment, that  is  not  being  done. 

To  the  contrary,  taxes,  costly  govern- 
ment regulations,  destructive,  private 
competition  by  large  monopolistic  units, 
the  impact  of  so-called  new  innovations 
and  government  programs  on  local  econ- 
omies and  mercantile  units  have  been 
responsible  for  the  serious  decline  in  the 
number,  vigor,  and  strength  of  small 
business  in  this  country. 

I  make  this  observation  in  connection 
with  my  remarks  on  14(b)  merely  to 
show  the  presence  of  harmful  trends  in 
our  industrial  and  economic  life  being 
prompted  and  augmented  by  some  gov- 
ernmental policies  to  encourage  mass  as- 
sault upon  collective  bargaining  and  con- 
tractual agreements  stemming  there- 
from, could  be  just  as  harmful  to  the 
economy  and  free  enterprise  as  various 
discriminations  against  small  business. 
Both  would  militate  against  true  coop- 
eration between  different  parts  of  our 
economy,  both  would  engender  bitterness 
and  discord  where  amity  should  exist, 
and  both  would  have  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening the  sources  of  good  will,  mutual  aid, 
and  wholehearted  cooperation  which  our 
governmental  and  economic  systems  need 
today  to  carry  out  the  great  work  that 
lies  ahead  of  us  of  adapting  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  under  ordered  personal 
liberty,  stability,  and  opportunity  to  the 
rapidly  changing  patterns  which  modern 
science,  explosive  population  growth  and 
the  demands  of  progress  have  imposed 
upon  us. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  discus- 
sion or  14*b> ,  several  States  have  already 
repealed  the  so-called  right-to-work 
laws,  after  trial  periods  proved  they  had 
created  new  and  serious  problems  for 
both  management  and  labor  and  the 
various  communities  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, and  when  it  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  people  were  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  them. 


It  should  also  be  noted,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested above,  that  millions  of  workers 
are  now  covered  under  employment  secu- 
rity clauses  in  two-party  contracts,  and 
that  efforts  to  disturb  present  amicable 
contractual  relationships  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  more  confusion,  dis- 
sension, resentment,  bitterness,  and 
trouble  that  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  at 
this  or  any  other  time. 

With  due  and  respectful  deference  to 
those  who  feel  otherwise  about  this  mat- 
ter, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  my 
humble  judgment  Congress  must  assidu- 
ously and  continually  search  for  solu- 
tions to  great  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions that  will  minimize  conflict  and 
bring  desirable  results  for  labor  and 
management  and  every  other  group,  and 
in  our  endeavors  do  the  best  we  can  as 
legislators  to  pi-omote  industrial  peace, 
prosperity,  and  the  true  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 
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or  EHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  my 
homo  city  of  Newport,  R.I.,  was  host  to  a 
National  Conference  on  Sea-Grant  Col- 
leges. It  was  an  extremely  successful 
gathering,  bringing  together  240  distin- 
guished scholars  and  experts  in  the  field 
of  oceanography  and  related  fields.  They 
represented  institutions  in  35  States. 

The  conference  had  special  meaning 
and  significance  for  me  personally  be- 
cause it  was  convened  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  considering  a  concept  which 
I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  legis- 
lative form.  My  bill,  S.  2439,  provides 
for  a  Federal  program  of  sea-grant  col- 
leges supported  by  revenues,  rents,  and 
royalties  from  offshore  oil  propcrtiss  on 
the  ocean  floor. 

In  order  to  examine  the  concept  and 
explore  its  possibilities,  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Southern  New 
England  Marine  Sciences  Association 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  2 -day  con- 
ference at  Newport. 

The  highlight  of  the  conference,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  keynote  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  dean  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  who  is  the  true  origi- 
nator and  "father"  of  the  sea-grant  col- 
lege concept.  It  was  a  tribute  to  him 
that  the  conference  voted  to  endorse  the 
general  concepts  incorporated  in  my  bill, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished scientists  and  scholars  to  main- 
tain continuing  support  for  the  plan. 

Dean  Spilhaus"  speech,  reflecting  as  it 
did  his  years  of  study  and  experience, 
describes  in  detail  the  present  discrep- 
ancy between  oceanographic  science  and 


applied  engineering  and  explored  in  de 
tail  the  steps  we  could  and  should  take  to 
make  better  use  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  seas.  His  speech  should  be  part  of 
the  official  Record  of  Congress  in  view 
of  the  growing  pubUc  concern  In  this  field 
and  also  in  view  of  the  hopeful  prospects 
for  congressional  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion next  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dean  Spilhaus'  speech  may  be  in 
serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  alone 
with  my  own  address  to  the'  same 
conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Concept  op  a  Sea-Grant  University 
(By  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus) 
President  Horn,  Senator  Pell,  Dean 
Knause,  and  friends,  I  don't  suppose  that 
many  people  have  the  pleasure  and  honor 
that  I  feel  today  on  this  occasion  when  at 
this  wonderful  place  on  the  sea  under  the 
auspices  of  a  fine  university  and  with  so 
many  of  those  who've  contributed  much  to 
the  science  of  the  ocean— that  I  feel  on  being 
invited  to  explore  and  develop  with  your 
help  my  own  sea-grant-unlverslty  idea. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Chapman,  wrote  me  about 
a  year  ago  to  ask  whether  the  sea  grant 
university  sprang  fuU  blown  from  my  mind 
I  would  say,  rather,  that  It  resulted  from 
the  recognition  of  a  need,  a  conception  a 
period  of  labor,  delivery  at  the  right  time 
gradual  acceptance  of  the  young  Infant  and 
I  now  hope  that  Its  sponsors  here  may  malce 
it  have  a  productive  and  useful  life. 

When  Harrison  Brown  formed  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Oceanography  In  1957 
some  of  us  Jokingly  yet  with  much  truth 
stated  that  our  first  objective  would  be  to 
get  our  public  leaders  to  at  least  be  able 
to  pronotmce  the  word  "oceanography." 
Harrison  not  only  managed  this  but  with 
his  fellows  on  the  committee  succeeded  in 
stirring  an  amazing  public  and  legislative 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  knowing 
about  the  sea. 

Early  on,  we  recognized  the  need  to  use 
engineering  In  support  of  the  study  of  the 
sea.  We  had  a  panel  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy Committee  which  devoted  Itself  to  spe- 
cial engineering  devices,  vehicles,  ihstru- 
ments,  and  the  like.  When  I  became  chair- 
man In  1961,  I  was  already  beginning  to  see 
that  engineering  In  support  of  oceanographic 
research,  while  Important,  was  not  enough. 
And  I  recall  on  being  asked.  In  a  Joint  meet- 
ing with  the  governmental  interagency  com- 
mittee on  oceanography,  what  the  task  of 
the  Academy  group  should  be  over  the  next 
5  years,  that  I  said  that  marine  science  and 
oceanography  were  going  strong  but  that 
the  real  gap  was  between  our  excellent 
science  and  the  pitiful  state  of  the  U.S.  per- 
formance In  the  exploitation  of  the  sea.  Our 
pitiful  fishery  effort — our  poor  merchant 
marine — the  fact  that  when  we  needed  a 
bathyscaphe  we  purchased  it  in  Europe — all 
symptoms  of  a  lack  of  purpose  and  a  failure 
to  apply  our  science  through  ocean  engineer- 
ing and  biological  engineering  or  aquacul- 
ture. 

In  1963,  in  a  keynote  address  to  a  national 
meeting  on  fisheries,  I  voiced  my  unhappl- 
ness  and  recalled  that  Just  about  a  hundred 
years  before,  a  positive  purposeful  action 
had  been  taken  by  Congress  to  stimulate 
"the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture" — the 
act  that  established  land-grant  colleges. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Morrell 
Act  establishing  a  land-grant  ftmd  for  the 
support  of  such  colleges,  passed  by  Congress 
in   1859  but  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan 
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and  subsequently  signed  by  Lincoln  In  1862 
contributed  mightily,  through  the  mechanic 
arts  to  lead  to  our  national  preeminence  in 
the  mass  production  of  things  that  people 
QPed—lncludlng    agricultural    products. 

Why  not  then  provide  a  focus,  a  commit- 
ment and  continuing  support  in  the  context 
of  sea-grant  universities  today  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
ocean  engineering  and  aquaculture. 

After  this  talk,  I  received  many  letters  ex- 
pressing Interest  In  the  concept.  One  was 
from  Professor  Salla,  of  Rhode  Island.  As  a 
result  of  his  expressed  Interest  I  wrote  to 
President  Horn  and  Dean  Knauss  and  re- 
ceived Inspiring  and  heartening  responses. 
They  wanted  to  do  something  to  explore  the 
Idea.  Dean  Knaxiss  suggested  early  In  1964 
that  a  conference  be  held — this  Is  the  confer- 
ence. 

Senator  Pell,  with  a  long  Interest  in  the 
sea,  its  contribution  to  his  State  and  Its  po- 
tential, talked  with  me.  I  remember  quip- 
ping to  the  Senator  that  Rhode  Island  would 
be  a  fine  launching  place  for  a  sea-grant 
university  in  connection  wtlh  Its  land-grant 
university— after  all.  I  said,  you  have  very 
little  land. 

So,  you  see.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  this 
first  national  conference  on  the  sea-grant 
university  concept  should  be  held  here  where 
the  original  Interest  was  sparked. 

What  Is  ocean  engineering?  From  time  to 
time  we  give  names  to  assemblages  of  our 
different  scientific  disciplines  for  no  better 
reason — and  for  the  very  good  reason — that 
they  apply  and  suit  our  principal  current 
preoccupations.  So  polar  science  is  all  the 
good  science  that  Is  done  relating  to  the 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic.  Space  science  is 
all  good  science  that  relates  to  space,  or  more 
facetiously  any  science  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  will 
pay  for.  Similarly,  oceanography  and  marine 
science  comprises  the  work  of  any  scientist 
in  any  discipline  who  chooses  to  use  the  sea 
as  focus  for  his  intellectual  endeavors. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  engineering  the 
qualifying  nouns  become  even  more  mean- 
ingful. The  engineering  problems  of  the 
polar  regions  are  quite  special  and  unique. 
How  do  you  get  rid  of  sewage  when  every- 
thing Is  frozen.  How  do  you  build  founda- 
tions that  sink  In  permafrost?  How  do  you 
build  structures  In  slowly  flowing  Ice?  En- 
gineering for  space,  too,  has  its  special  prob- 
lems. Metals  can  cold  weld  themselves  to- 
gether In  the  vacuum  of  space.  Special 
lubricants  are  needed,  and  vacuum  tubes 
may  not  need  an  outside  cover.  So  it  is  In 
ocean  engineering.  Materials  behave  quite 
differently  at  the  7-ton-per-8quare-lnch 
pressures  encountered  In  the  abyss.  Struc- 
tures must  be  built  to  resist  the  onslaught  of 
marine  borers  and  other  living  organisms 
that  attack  them  and  they  must  withstand 
entirely  different  catastrophic  forces — earth- 
quakes, currents,  wave  forces,  and  under- 
water landslides. 

We  must  recall  that  where  science  alms 
at  finding  out  enough  about  our  environ- 
ment to  describe  It  and  then  to  find  common 
truths,  engineering  Intervenes,  alters,  and 
uses  the  environment.  The  uses  and  con- 
trols that  are  found  good — ones  that  society 
wants  or  can  grow  to  want — Industry  repeats 
so  that  they  can  be  used  by  as  many  people 
as  possible.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ocean 
engineering:  there  Is  that  kind  that  has 
gone  on  for  centuries,  like  the  building  of 
ships  to  get  from  one  point  of  land  to  an- 
other, the  buUdlng  of  dikes  to  keep  tlie  sea 
from  encroaching  on  the  land,  but  these  are 
merely  In  support  of  peripheral  activities  of 
land  based  and  oriented  people  not  iwlng  the 
sea  but  withstanding  its  abuse  of  tlie  land. 
There  is  another  kind  of  ocean  engineering, 
and   that   la   the   ocean  engineering  whlcb 


must  come  about  when  we  decide  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  marine  environment  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  using  It,  occupying  it. 
and  enjoying  It. 

When  you  occupy  a  place  whether  It  be 
an  enemy  country,  uninhabited  polar  or 
desert  wastes,  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  essentially  you  have  to 
start  by  worrying  about  the  five  basic  things 
for  people  to  live;  a  way  to  get  there  and 
.back,  shelter  while  you're  there,  power, 
water,  and  food. 

jrOf  course.  It's  not  necessary  to  occupy  the 
ocean  right  now.     We  could  wait,  but  some- 
body else  would  occupy  It.     Or,  we  can  make 
the  decision  that  we  will  occupy  the  ocean. 
We  can  choose  freely  to  expend  part  of  our 
efforts  and  apply  our  marine,  scientific,  and 
oceanographic  knowledge  toward  the  peace- 
ful exploitation  and  colonization  of  the  sea. 
A    way    to    get    there    and    back,    shelter, 
power,  water,  and  food — to  these  five  t>aslcs 
that  we  need  for  the  occupation  of  land  on 
earth  must  be  added  a  sixth  shared  by  the 
environments  of  space  and  the  sea.     We  can 
live  quite  a  while  without  food  and  water, 
but  you  could  not  have  heard  my  last  few 
sentences     without     breathing.     The     most 
fundamental  ocean  engineering  that  Is  go- 
ing on  today  Is  the  medical  engineering  ^n 
breathing  at  high  pressures  supported  by  the 
physiological    science    related    to    mammals 
breathing    with    their   lungs    full    of    water. 
The  latter  science  may  point  to  engineering 
developments  way  In  the  futvire,  but  at  the 
present  time  men  are  spending  weeks  below 
hundreds   of    feet   of   water   breathing   mix- 
tures mostly  of  inert  helium,  with  Just  the 
right  small  percentage  of  oxygen  so  that  at 
those   depths  It's   compressed   to  about  the 
oxygen  pressure  In  the  normal  atmosphere. 
Ocean    medicine    has    found    that    helium 
does  not  give  the  narcotic  effects  "rapture 
of  the  deep"  that  comes  from  the  great  solu- 
bility of  nitrogen  In  fatty  nerve  cells.    Ocean 
medicine,  by  studying  decompression,  is  be- 
ginning to  overcome  the  dangers  when  the 
aquanaut  comes  up  and  reduces  his  pressure 
too  quickly.    If  he  does,  the  gases  expand  In 
bubbles  blocking  arteries,  attacking  joints, 
and  giving  him  the  fatal  "bends." 

Of  the  other  five  basics,  three  deal  mainly 
with  physical  engineering — the  provision  of 
new  surface  and  submarine  vehicles,  struc- 
txires  under  the  sea,  and  power  generators. 
But  ocean  engineering  also  Includes  food  and 
water — fishing,  fish  farming,  hybridizing  ma- 
rine plante,  and  even  water  divining  In  the 
sea,    the    search    for   undersea    fresh   water 
springs.    In  the  meantime,  we  can,  of  course, 
desalt  sea  water,  but  this  Is  a  clumsy  Interim 
method.     Ocean  engineers  must  face  prob- 
lems quite  different  from  usual  engineering 
experience  on  land.     Electrolysis  dictates  a 
different  choice  of  metals.     The  mechanical 
stresses    of    current,    waves,    and    undersea 
earthquakes   are  quite  different  from  ttoelr 
counterparts    on    land.      Biological    activity 
can  bore,  excavate,  and  undermine  undersea 
structures,  and  other  organisms  can  create 
unwanted  noise,     nius,  biological  engineer- 
ing Is  a  necessary  adjunct  even  to  the  physi- 
cal  engineering   In   the   oceans.     Biological 
engineering  will  play  a  far  greater  part  In  the 
oceans  than  it  has  In  the  physical  engineer- 
ing of  the  land.    I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
the  ocean  engineer  must  t)€  any  more  conipe- 
tent   than   the  most   competent   land    engi- 
neers.   He  must  have  a  different  mix  of  the 
basic  sciences  and,  even  more  Important,  a 
different  focus.    The  focus  of  the  land  engi- 
neer Ifl  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea,  to  concrete  up  coastlines,  to  fill  estuaries 
for  land  haWtatlona.     The  ocean  engineer 
will  consider  it  more  Important  that  beaches 
and  estuaries  be  retained  or  that  even  new 
ones  be  l«illt,  because  they  are  the  habitat  of 


many  valuable  shellfish  and  the  nursery  of 
many  fishes  of  the  deep  sea. 

For  many  years  while  being  engrossed  In 
oceanography  and  marine  science,  and  while 
being  active  In  contributing  engineering  de- 
vices In  support  of  this  science,  I  recognized 
the  gap  that  exists  between  the  scientists  and 
oceanographers  who  have  made  such  great 
strides  in  describing  and  understanding  the 
ocean  environment — its  shores,  its  bottom. 
Its  physical  and  living  contents — between 
these  scientists  and  the  fishermen,  naviga- 
tors, sea  captains,  sailors  who  use  the  sea. 
The  missing  link  Is  ocean  engineering  which 
will  pull  out  many  useftil  scientific  findings 
and  translate  them  into  better  ways  of  using 
the  sea. 

Up  to  now  the  main  uses  of  the  sea  were 
for  surface  ships  and  fishing.  Surface  ships 
operate  at  the  worst  possible  level — on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  At  this  Interface  they 
are  plagued  by  wind,  waves,  and  Ice.  If  they 
^o  a  little  way  up  or  a  little  way  down,  they're 
better  off.  The  harvesting  and  husbandry  of 
the  food  we  take  from  the  sea  Is  utterly  prlm- 
lllve  and  has  not  In  any  sense  kept  pace 
%lth  the  magnificent  progress  In  fertilizers, 
farm  machinery,  cross-breeding  and  hybrid- 
izing that  has  developed  on  the  land. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  catalog  some  more  Im- 
mediate and  some  more  distant  exciting  and 
potentially  useful  things,  we  can  do  In  and 
with  the  oceans.  If  some  seem  like  Irrespon- 
sible dreaming,  remember  we  live  in  days 
where  purposeful  dreaming  becc«nes  reality 
so  rapidly  that  It's  almost  regarded  as  re- 
spectable. If  some  seem  like  "stunts,"  it 
Is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  such  spec- 
taculars that  form  milestones  of^^r^nman 
achievement  contribute  honestly  to  people's 
self  esteem.  They  are  the  necessary  stepw 
to  give  us  the  confidence  to  go  on  to  even 
greater  achievements.  Yesterday's  "stunt"  Is 
tomorrow's  useful  routine. 

Remember,  we  are  Inventing  the  future, 
not  merely  predicting  It.  When  people  asked, 
"What  win  the  new  deep  research  submarines 
look  for?"  the  best  answer  was:  "For  things 
we  don't  yet  know."  To  survive  In  a  new 
environment,  true  readiness  Is  to  be  ready 
for  the  unexpected. 

Let  VIS  start  at  the  coastline.  Instead  of 
smoothing  and  concreting  coastlines,  we  may 
scallop  them  to  build  as  many  harbors  and 
estuaries  as  we  can  and  to  lengthen  the  total 
coastline  of  the  earth.  There  Is  a  snowflake 
figure  In  mathematics  which  shows  that  any 
area,  however  small,  can  be  enclosed  by  a  line 
of  Infinite  length.  The  smaller  the  scallops 
or  harbors  we  build,  the  longer  will  be  the 
coastline.  But  If  our  purpose  Is  to  provide 
seashore  not  only  for  the  organisms  In  the 
sea  but  for  peoples'  recreation,  the  Oheoret- 
Ical  concept  of  Infinity  becomes  finite  In 
terms  of  the  qusuitum  of  people  size. 

Next,  perhaps,  we  should  heat  up  some 
coastal  waters  not  only  so  that  you  can  swim 
in  them  but  also  to  make  sxii  table  warm 
wat»rfeabitats  for  transplanting  useful  fishes 
that  previously  could  not  multiply  there. 
With  th§^  coniiig'Jfash  of  large  nuclear  re- 
actors, waste  heat  Is  regarded  by  the  land 
engineers  as  a  problem  because  when  It  Is 
Introduced  Into  cooling  water,  It  produces 
profound  ecological  effects. 

Many  conventional  conservationists  con- 
sider any  changes  of  this  kind  with  the  en- 
vironment to  be  bad.  But  If  we  go  about 
It  In  a  sound  engineering  way.  we  can  intro- 
duce waste  heat  into  the  sea  In  a  number  of 
different  ways  and  find  those  effects  on  the 
ecology  which  are  beneficial.  Thereafter, 
this  heat  would  no  longer  be  waste  but  be 
useful. 

Because  land  engineering  with  Its  paro- 
chial focus  In  conserving  our  land  and  pre- 
venting It  t>elng  washed  Into  the  sea  and  be- 
cause of  the  almost  total  use  and  reuse  of 
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fre^  waters  so  that  rivers  will  no  longer  flow 
Into  the  sea,  the  sand  that  maintains 
beaches  along  the  shorelines  no  longer  sim- 
ply comes  down  from  the  land.  Beaches  are 
not  Just  there.  Sand  is  continually  being 
taken  away  to  accumulate  In  the  canyons  on 
the  continental  shelves  or  even  in  the  deep 
sea.  Well  need  to  dredge  the  sand  back 
and  remake  the  beaches.  The  beaches  will 
still  be  in  dynamic  equilibrium  but  one  link 
ir  the  cycle  will  be  provided  by  man's  inter- 
vention 'through  ocean  engineering.  When 
we  leave  the  shoreline,  we  will  need  vehicles 
to  supplement  the  conventional  ones  which 
are  so  limited  by  the  wind  and  wave  at  the 
air-sea  Interface.  We  need  increasingly  to  go 
down  in  submarines  or  up  in  true  air  sea- 
craft.  I»resent  seaplanes  can  only  make 
emergency  landings  in  the  sea.  We  need 
the  kind  of  air  seacraft  that  can  fly  out.  set- 
tle, do  its  work  In  a  high  sea.  take-off — ver- 
tically, perhaps,  and  move  on  to  the  next 
Job. 

The  present  factory  ships  with  their 
catchers  that  catch  and  process  whales  and 
fish  will  grow  into  floating  oceanic  cities. 
We  are  beginning  to  get  Inklings  of  how  to 
quiet  waves  by  punching  holes  In  harbor 
walls,  much  the  same  as  we  punch  holes  in 
acoustical  tile  to  absorb  sound  energy.  With 
these  elements  as  a  beginning,  floating  ar- 
tificial harbors  or  wave-stemming  walls  of 
the  floating  cities  become  possible.  Or.  more 
comfortable  dwelling  quarters  may  be  float- 
ing stably  a  hundred  feet  or  so  below  the 
surface  where  any  wave  motion  is  so  damped 
out  as  to  be  unnotlceable.  The  artificial 
harbors  and  other  mother  ship  platforms 
must  be  arranged  to  retrieve  small  submers- 
Ibles.  to  retrieve  them  underwater  so  that 
a  rendezvous  In  the  high  seas — a  much  more 
difficult  Job  than  a  rendezvous  Ln  space — be- 
comes unnecessary. 

After  surface  cities,  habitations  floating 
under  the  water,  the  next  step  toward  wide- 
spread structures  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
necessitates  some  ocean  bottom  engineering 
surveys.  Well  need  to  develop  bottom  vehi- 
cles to  travel  between  the  ocean  cities.  But 
even  before  this,  we'll  have  to  develop  a 
whole  body  of  knowledge  on  submarine  soil 
mechanics.  How  will  the  ocean  sediments 
support  foundations  and  crawling  vehicles? 
How  stable  will  be  the  natural  slopes  or  the 
embankments  we  construct  on  the  ocean 
bottom?  How  does  the  bottom  erode?  And 
how  well  will  it  hold  moorings?  We  need 
an  expedition  across  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  in  crawling  vehicles 
containing  men  to  siu-vey  the  terrain — a 
Lewis  and  Clark  transocean  bottom  expedi- 
tion. Until  then  we  will  not  know  how  cur- 
rents, erosion,  and  sediments  will  affect  our 
engineering  works.  We  do  know  from  broken 
submarine  cables  that  there  are  catastrophic 
phenomena  much  stronger  than  our  concept 
of  the  "quiet  In  the  deeps"  would  lead  us  to 
believe. 

Also  in  advance  of  the  widespread  use  of 
bottom  structures  we  need  to  study  the  prop- 
erties of  materials  at  very  high  pressures. 
Materials  suffer  effects  at  these  pressures 
which  are  quite  outside  the  domain  of  ordi- 
nary land  engineering.  Glass  apparently 
becomes  less  brittle.  The  analytical  me- 
chanics of  thick  shell  structures  must  be 
tackled  without  the  simpliflcatlons  which 
are  satisfactory  for  the  thin  shells  we  use 
on  land. 

Already,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  physiol- 
ogists, divers  can  live  and  work  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  down.  There  seems  every  prospect 
that  a  thousand  feet  is  now  not  out  of  the 
question.  This  refers  to  living  at  the  am- 
bient pressures.  In  the  greater  depths  the 
structure  to  which  we  have  referred,  which 
will  withstand  the  pressures,  will  be  nec- 
essary. Once  people  can  work  and  live  at  a 
tho\«and  feet,  the  whole  of  the  Continental 
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Shelf,  an  area  of  10  million  square  miles, 
larger  than  North  America.  Is  opened  up  as  a 
new  continent  for  our  use.  Oil  drilling,  min- 
ing, salvage,  and  even  fish  farming  can  be 
done  by  people  down  there  and  not,  as  now. 
on  the  end  of  the  string  from  a  wobbly  sur- 
face. 

So  far  I  havent  mentioned  power.  And  we 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
potential  of  nuclear  power  is  so  great  that 
we  can  dismiss  other  sources  of  power.  The 
ocean  Is  such  a  soiirce,  but  It  is  termed  a 
low-grade  source  because  you  need  to  im- 
prison, or  otherwise  use,  a  great  deal  of  sea 
water  to  get  a  usable  quantity  of  power.  So 
that  in  general  the  power  of  the  sea  has  been 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  p)o- 
tentlal  to  be  tapped.  Usually  when  people 
think  about  the  ocean's  power,  they  think  of 
tidal  power  and,  indeed,  there  are  several 
tidal  powerplants  operating;  in  fact,  tidal 
power  was  used  to  mill  grain  a  century  ago  in 
places  like  Maine. 

But  many  times  the  tidal  power  potential 
exists  in  the  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean — 
the  thermal  gradient  power.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  sea  where  differences  of  10* 
occur  over  very  short  horizontal  or  vertical 
distances.  So  far,  there  is  only  one  small 
thermal  gradient  plant  In  operation.  With 
huge  structures  at  sea,  wave  power  becomes  a 
possibility.  It's  not  easy  to  harness  the  up- 
and-down  motion  of  the  waves  in  any  prac- 
tical or  efficient  way  when  we  have  small  ob- 
jects bobbing  on  the  surface  even  though  the 
wave  energy  withstood  by  a  ship's  hull  may 
be  many  times  that  required  to  propel  the 
ship.  But  with  the  size  structiu-e  we  en- 
vision— huge  artificial  harbors,  and  stable 
platforms,  wave  power  becomes  a  possibility. 
The  ocean  engineering  In  support  of  what 
we  may  call  conventional  fishing  is  already 
here.  The  behaviorial  scientists  have  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  response  of  fish 
to  sonic,  chemical,  and  electronic  stimuli  that 
may  take  the  place  of  ordinary  bait.  And 
floating  chemical  engineering  factories  can 
take  the  whole  catch,  sort  the  fish  auto- 
matically— trash  fish  for  meal,  more  valuable 
fish  for  canning  or  frees-.ing,  and  more  im- 
portantly, count  the  species  to  keep  a  check 
on  what  is  the  renewable  harvest. 

Where  existing  advanced  methods  have 
been  used  in  fishing,  there  is  already  the 
danger  of  overfishing— of  making  the  whales 
become  extinct — and  this  Implies  the  urgent 
need,  before  we  go  much  further  in  harvest- 
ing the  living  resources  of  the  sea,  to  have  a 
way  of  keeping  an  inventory  of  all  the  species 
we  take  from  the  sea  so  that  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  renewed  each  year.  And  also 
to  get  an  idea  of  how  much  we  can  increase 
the  sustained  yield  when  we  itervene. 

In  gathering  the  living  things  of  the  ocean, 
ocean  engineers  should  consider  whether 
other  living  things  themselves,  may  do  our 
building  and  collecting  more  efHciently  than 
mechanical  machines  that  we  can  devise.  It 
would  be  very  expensive  to  collect  enough 
euphausid  shrimp,  but  whales  collect  and 
convert  them  very  efficiently.  Perhaps  we 
should  be  breeding  whales  Instead  of  extermi- 
nating them.  Can  we  accelerate  the  coral 
animal  to  build  reefs?  Can  we  use  shellfish 
to  concentrate  minerals?  Can  we  plant  sea- 
weed to  stabilize  beaches?  Can  be  hybridize 
the  plants  that  grow  in  sea  water,  the  sea- 
weeds, and  \ise  them  much  more  extensively 
as  sea  fruits  and  vegetables?  Perhaps  we  can 
even  contribute  to  the  land  by  using  the 
wealth  of  information  on  halophytes — salty 
habitat  plants — not  only  to  grow  useful  food 
in  sea  or  brackish  water  but  actually  to  de- 
salinize water  by  the  use  of  plants  which 
concentrate  salts  within  them.  Seaweed  is 
a  good  source  of  iodine,  for  instance. 

These  are  the  beginnings  of  farming  the 
plants  of  the  sea,  but  what  about  the  ani- 


mals? Plants  are  easier  to  farm  and  harvest 
because  they  may  be  rooted  or  even  if  they 
are  fioatlng  they  are  easy  to  control.  Shell- 
fish, which  are  Indeed  farmed,  are  the  next 
easiest  for  the  same  reason.  Oysters,  clams, 
and  shrimp  are  cultured  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  in  ponds  and  semlenclosed  arms  of 
sea.  Next  it  is  not  much  of  a  step  to  conceive 
of  lobster  traps  on  the  bottom  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shell  acres  In  extent — In  fact,  bot- 
tom fishes  in  general  would  seem  to  be  most 
easily  susceptible  to  fencing.  Then  how  do 
we  fertilize  the  sea?  There  are  two  ways  In 
land  farming;  namely,  plowing  and  adding 
nutrients.  The  counterpart  of  plowing  in  the 
sea  is  upwelling  that  brings  nutrients  from 
deeper  water  to  the  euphotic  zone.  The  idea 
of  doing  this  artificiaUy  by  heating  up  the 
ocean  with  a  nuclear  reactor  at  the  bottom 
has  been  thought  of.  but  on  analysis  does  not 
seem  economical.  But  the  waste  heat  from 
nuclear  reactors  for  other  purposes  may  well 
be  used  in  this  way.  The  motions  of  the  sea 
itself,  which  indeed  cause  upwelling  notably 
in  such  productive  waters  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Current,  may  be  studied  and  ocean 
engineering  Intervention  may  devise  ways  of 
making  the  sea  plow  itself  more  efficiently. 

How  can  we  fertilize  the  sea?  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  add  sufficient  of  the  basic 
nutrients  to  open  sea  water,  although  this  is 
possible  In  estuarlne  or  pond  water.  In  the 
sea  it's  stirred  and  mixed  away,  unlike  the 
use  of  fertilizer  on  land.  It  does  seem  possi- 
ble, however,  to  add  the  trace  substances  once 
we  know  which  are  most  Important  to 
growth.  The  study  of  trace  elements,  too. 
will  lead  us  to  more  successful  transplanta- 
tion of  useful  fishes  from  one  area  of  the 
world  to  another.  Then.  too.  by  using  what 
the  marine  scientists  know  about  the  food 
chain,  we  can  eliminate  some  of  the  un- 
necessary  and  less  useful  species,  that 
is.  Intervene  in  way  that  might  be  called 
"weeding  the  sea." 

One  other  aspect  of  the  use  of  the  sea 
which  is  already  with  us  and  may  grow  even 
faster  and  stimulate  ocean  engineering  more 
than  these  "more  serious"  uses  of  the  sea  is 
the  important  part  the  sea  can  play  in  recrea- 
tion  of  the  people  in  an  increasingly  crowded 
land  world.  Already  you  can  purchase  a 
small  sporting  submarine  for  not  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  an  automible.  Thousands 
of  people  go  down  In  the  sea  in  aqualungs. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  boats,  elab- 
orate fishing  equipment  and  underwater 
cameras  for  people's  recreation  at  sea. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  first  underwater  struc- 
tures will  be  for  recreation.  As  mass-pro- 
duced underwater  vehicles  come  within  the 
reach  of  many,  underwater  resorts  will  de- 
velop where  people  will  drive  their  sub- 
mobiles  and  vUlt  reefs,  watch  the  oceanic 
wildlife  In  its  natural  habitat  much  the  way 
we  do  in  the  wilderness  and  park  areas  on 
land. 

These  examples  give  you  something  of  a 
vista  of  what  ocean  engineering  can  do  in 
the  sea  and  show  you  how  engineering  and 
technology  can  bring  everyone  close  to  the 
oceans  and  develop  the  sea's  resources  for 
everyone's  use  Just  as  on  land.  Engineering 
has  provided  us  with  our  dams,  our  fuels,  our 
Skyscrapers,  highways,  planes,  shipe,  satel- 
lites, and  the  biological  engineering  which 
we  call  agriculture  has  .•supplied  us  with  our 
abundance  of  good  food.  I  have  said  that 
ocean  engineering  will  fill  the  gap  between 
marine  scientists  and  those  who  use  the  sea. 
But  we  need  a  way  of  bringing  the  vast  body 
of  scientific  knowledge  about  the  sea  to  the 
people  who  use  It.  We  need  to  bring  knowl- 
edge of  the  ocean  to  people  other  than  the 
scientists  who  develop  It,  and  not  only  to  the 
engineers  but  to  all  the  professions  that  must 
be  related  in  a  vast  world  development  of  this 
kind.     We   need    an    educational    plan    far 
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broader  than  the  existing  ones  that  produce 
excellent  marine  scientists.  There  is  not  a 
single  activity  of  people  that  would  not  be 
affected  by  our  man-ln-the-sea  program  and 
there  is  hardly  any  facet  of  man's  knowledge 
and  experience  that  wUl  not  be  needed  to 
complement  the  ocean  engineering  effort. 

Under  the  land-grant-college  program, 
scholars  did  not  disdain  to  tackle  hard  prac- 
tical   engineering    and    biological    engineer- 

mg that  Is,  farming — problems  in   parallel 

with  basic  scientific  work.  In  fact,  often  the 
arts  of  engineering  and  agriculture  out- 
stripped the  sciences  by  building  things  and 
growing  things  better  before  physics,  botany, 
or  zoology  quite  understood  why.  Working 
In  parallel,  discoveries  in  the  basic  sciences 
were  quickly  put  to  use.  So  successful  was 
this  idea  that  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did 
not  use  it  as  a  blueprint  for  our  ocean 
venture. 

The  sea-grant  colleges  not  only  would 
concentrate  on  applications  of  science  to  the 
sea.  such  as  prospecting  underwater,  mining, 
developing  the  food  resources,  marine  phar- 
macology and  medlcined  shipping  and  navi- 
gation, weather  and  climate,  but  they  would 
relate  these  to  the  natural  sciences  which 
underlie  them;  to  the  social  sciences,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  psychology,  poUtics  and 
law,  as  they  are  affected  by  and,  in  turn, 
affect  the  occupation  of  the  sea.  They  would 
also  be  associated  with  the  liberal  arts — 
literature,  art,  and  history— which  deecribe 
man's  relation  to  the  sea  and  enhance  his 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Just  as  the  land-grant  colleges  were  given 
m  perpetuity  grants  of  land  for  their  experi- 
mental plots,  In  some  cases  lands  in  which 
mineral  resources  were  found  or  that  grew  to 
be  otherwise  useful  and  served  to  provide  in- 
come for  the  ongoing  of  the  total  enterprise, 
BO  sea-grant  colleges  should  be  given  grants 
of  seashore  or  lakeshore,  sea  water  and  bot- 
tom within  territorial  limits  as  their  experi- 
mental plots  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
aquaculture  In  the  waters  and  the  prospect- 
ing and  ways  of  exploiting  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  seabed.    These  watery  grants 
would  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  pre- 
serving tracts  of  seashore  and   open  waters 
from  the  fiercely  competitive  pressures  due  to 
Increase    of    population    and    industrializa- 
tion— preserve  them  not  only  as  natural  hab- 
itats for  ecological  studies  but  as  the  impor- 
tant nursery  areas  for  high  sea  fish  and  resi- 
dences for  in -shore  food  fish  and  shell  fish. 
The  sea-grant  college,  to  do  its  Job,  will  also 
need  its  county  agents  in  hip  boots — an  Aqua- 
cultural   Extension   Service   that  takes   the 
findings  of  the  college  or  university  onto  the 
trawlers,   drilling  rigs,   merchant  ships,  and 
down  to  the  submotels.     The  sea-grant  col- 
lege to  do  its  Job  in  aquaculture  and  ocean 
engineering  will  need  sea  home  economics, 
too.     Even  If  we  had  abundant  protein  from 
the  sea  today,  a  selling  Job  would  need  to  be 
done  to  remove  taste  prejudices  and  taboos, 
and  this  Is  done  by  such  a  down-to-earth 
service,  yet  one  which  touches  more  people 
than  the  erudite  things  we  do  in  universities, 
home  economics.     As  we  breed  and  farm  fish, 
we   will    need    to    have    Qph    vets,    fish    pa- 
thologists, and  experts  on  the  diseases  and 
parasites  that  may  plague  our  flocks  in  the 
sea  or  ovir  plants.    We  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  tolerate  epidemics  like  the  blooming  of  a 
red  tide  of  dynafiagellates  that  make  wide- 
spread   fish    kills    and   are    concentrated    by 
mollusks  so  that  these  poison  people. 

Law  is  an  utterly  Important  adjunct  to 
any  widespread  exploitation  of  the  sea.  We 
need  a  clarification  of  the  law  of  the  sea  and 
a  way  of,  on  the  one  hand,  being  able  to 
grant  right*  so  that  a  group  Investing  capi- 
tal In  vast  projects  may  be  assured  of  some 
stability  toward  a  reasonable  return  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  better  legal  controls  to  pre- 
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vent  overfishing.  Economics,  too,  must  play 
a  major  role.  The  reason  that  nobody  pays 
attention  to  preserving  the  Inventory  of 
whales  in  the  sta  and  that  nobody  con- 
fines himself  to  a  catch  that  Is  calculated  to 
build  up  the  stock  and  take  the  renewable 
amount  as  harvest,  Is  an  economic  one.  The 
whales  In  the  sea  are  not  on  anyone's  books 
as  an  economic  asset.  Public  adminibtra- 
tion,  with  due  regard  to  national  and  inter- 
national politics,  must  find  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  that  is  posad  that  when  nobody 
owns  what's  in  the  sea.  and  when  nobody 
feels  responsible  for  Its  controlled  exploita- 
tion. 

The  marine  engineer  who  emerges  from 
our  sea-grant  Institutions  wUl  be  as  different 
from  the  old-fashioned  marine  engineer  as 
the  satellite  engineer  Is  from  the  one  who 
operates  a  heating  plant.  The  aquaculturlst 
will  be  as  different  from  the  conventional 
fisherman.  Oceanic  engineering  and  aqua- 
culture, the  control  of  the  sea  for  man's 
purposes,  will  take  all  our  Imagination  and 
inventiveness  as  a  magnificent  challenge. 

The  oceans  will  offer  us  military,  recrea- 
tional, economic,  artistic,  and  Intellectual 
ouUetB  of  unlimited  scope.  Thixs  they'll  offer 
us  more  space  than  space  Itself  in  which 
to  remain  human.  The  sea — beautiful  and 
dangerous,  elegant  and  strong,  bountiful  and 
whimsical — not  only  challenges  us  but  offers 
to  every  "man  in  the  street"  the  exciting 
participation  of  being  a  "man  In  the  sea." 
Like  a  military  operation  where  a  war  is 
not  won  xintll  the  area  is  occupied,  we  will 
master  the  sea  only  when  we  occupy  it. 

But  to  do  this  we  must  have  sea-grant  tml- 
versities  and  colleges  that  focus  with  com- 
mitment on  the  sea — that  seek  to  impinge 
all  our  Intellectual  disciplines  on  the  mastery, 
exploitation,  and  preservation  of  the  sea. 
Just  as  the  scholars  In  the  land-grant  col- 
leges developed  a  passion  for  the  land  and 
led  not  only.  In  ways  to  benefit  by  it,  but 
also  in  the  ways  to  preserve  It — we  must  seek 
through  a  welding  together  of  science,  art. 
literature,  engineering,  medicine,  law,  public 
administration,  and  politics  to  develop  a 
public  which  will  not  only  homestead  our 
new  spaces  In  the  sea  but  colonize  and  civ- 
ilize them  through  an  Integrated  interdis- 
ciplinary education  in  the  sea-grant  univer- 
sities. 

Spe"ch  bt  Senatob  Claibohne  Pell  Before 
THE  National  Sea-Grant  Conference, 
Sponsored  bt  tk£  UNrvERsrxY  op  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Southern  New  England 
Marine  Sciences  Association  at  Newport, 
R.I. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  sharing  in  this  na- 
tional conference  to  develop  plans  and  ideas 
for  implementing  the  concept  of  sea-grant 
colleges. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Marine  Sciences  Association,  this  con- 
ference is  of  great  meaning  to  our  own  State 
HUd  to  the  goals  we  seek  for  advancing,  in 
the  best  possible  fashion,  our  knowledge  of 
oceanography  and  education  In  the  marine 
sciences.  Such  increasing  knowledge  and 
education  can  bring  highly  important  bene- 
fits to  Rhode  Island  and  to  the  United  States 
In  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  participate 
In  this  conference  with  so  many  leaders  dis- 
tinguished in  the  broad  area  of  oceanog- 
raphy. Dr.  Horn,  as  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  Dean  Knauss,  as  head  of  Its 
graduate  school  of  oceanography,  have 
brought  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  to 
a  position  of  not  only  State  but  national 
prominence.  I  have  long  admired  the  imagi- 
native and  pioneering  programs  established 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.     And  It 


Is  also  a  singular  pleasure  for  me  to  share 
in  this  conference  with  Dr.  Athelstan  Spll- 
haus,  dean  of  the  institute  of  technology 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Spll- 
haus  is  a  pioneer  of  the  sea-grant  college 
concept — which  I  have  sought  as  a  Senator 
to  Implement  v/ithin  the  framework  of  new 
legislation. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  recently  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  proposals  for  national 
sea- grant  colleges  and  for  a  program  of  edu- 
cation aimed  at  making  maximum  use  of  our 
country's  marine  resources.  They  are  an 
asset  which  we  have  only  begun  to  explore. 
The  legislation,  I  believe,  can  be  of  benefit 
to  this  university,  to  Rhode  Islanders,  and 
to  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Rhode  Island  has  had  a  long  and  historic 
association  with  the  sea.  Eighty-eight  years 
ago,  Alexander  Agasslz,  a  resident  of  this 
very  city  of  Newport,  organized  the  three 
cruises  of  the  Coast  Guard  vessel  Blake,  voy- 
ages which  marked  the  first  major  effort  of 
the  United  States  In  oceanographic  explora- 
tion. Until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
Alexander  Agasslz  laboratory  In  Newport, 
stemming  from  a  concept  originated  by  his 
father,  Louis — was  our  Nation's  historic  cen- 
ter of  early  research  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  marine  envirorunent. 

Thus  Rhode  Island  can  lay  rightful  claim 
to  the  beginnings  of  oceanographic  studies 
which  this  university  has  so  well  expanded. 
History  combines  fittingly  In  this  respect 
with  continuing  and  Improving  purpose.  A 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done,  however, 
if  we  are  to  make  full  use  of  our  potentials 
and  develop  the  skills  and  understandings 
we  will  need  for  the  future. 

The  oceans  and  their  deeps  constitute  a 
last  ph3n5lcal  frontier  here  on  earth  which 
man  has  by  no  means  fully  investigated. 

Until  recent  times,  as  President  Johnson 
has  pointed  out,  the  oceans  have  been  looked 
upon  chiefly  as  barriers  to  invasion.  "We 
must  now  see  them  as  links,"  the  President 
has  stated,  "not  only  between  peoples,  but  to 
a  vast  new  untapped  resource.  It  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  that  there  are  large 
mineral  deposits  under  the  oceans.  But  be- 
fore this  treastire  becomes  useful,  we  must 
first  locate  it  and  develop  the  technology  to 
Increase  It  economically.  We  must  also  learn 
more  about  marine  biology,  if  we  are  to  tap 
the  great  potential  food  resources  of  the 
seas." 

President  Kennedy  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress said  that  our  very  survival  may  hinge 
upon  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  oceans  and  the  resources  they  contain. 

Emphasizing  the  growing  concern  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  oceanography  Is  the 
number  of  legislative  proposals  in  this  area 
made  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Let  me  pay  tribute,  at  this  point,  to 
the  oceanographic  pioneer  of  the  Congress — 
Senator  Warren  Magnttson,  whose  bill,  as  I 
have  said  in  the  Senate,  provides  for  the  first 
time  a  clear  statement  of  our  Nation's  goals 
m  oceanography,  and  a  means  to  determine 
how  the  Federal  program  can  be  organized 
most  effectively  to  meet  these  goals. 

My  proposals,  I  believe,  would  serve  to  aug- 
ment Senator  Magnttson's  concept  of  a  well- 
coordinated  National  Council  for  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development.  Spe- 
cifically, my  proposals  would  help  engender 
the  skilled  manpower  and  technology  for  the 
many  Important  facets  of  evolving  work  In 
Which  the  Cotmcll,  envisioned  by  Senator 
Magnuson,  would  be  engaged. 

Under  my  bill,  sea-grant  colleges  would  be 
those  supported  by  the  act,  either  In  part  or 
in  whole.  The  bill  would  provide  immediate 
assistance  to  already  existing  institutions, 
enabling  them  to  expand  established  pro- 
grams and  to  devdop  corollary  prc^rains — 
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as,  for  example,  the  university's  creation  of 
a  2-year  school  to  train  fisheries  technicians. 
As  It  Is  in  so  many  other  areas  relating  to 
our  country's  future  accomplishments,  edu- 
cation. I  t>eUeve.  is  a  key  factor  to  the  bene- 
ficial harvesting  of  the  seas.  We  need  more 
young  scientists  skilled  in  oceanography: 
but,  just  as  importantly,  we  need  the  tech- 
nicians to  translate  into  practical  results  scl- 
tlflc  theories  and  discoveries.  We  need  more 
young  engineers  accomplished  in  the  ma- 
rine sciences,  and  we  need  the  facilities  and 
the  equipment  which  imaginative  and  edu- 
cated minds  can  help  us  produce. 

In  the  past  we  have  made  tremendous 
strides  forward  in  agriculture.  Now  we  need 
to  concentrate  with  equal  zeal  on  aquacul- 
ture. 

There  is  a  close  parallel  between  the  Na- 
tional Sea-Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
I  have  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the  leg- 
islation, originating  almost  100  years  ago,  to 
establish  the  land-grant  colleges  which  pro- 
vided such  a  great  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture.  Modern  methods  of 
contour  plowing,  crop  rotation,  the  develop- 
ment of  hybrid  plants  and  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  all  testify  to  the  In- 
ceaslng  advances  in  agriculture  which  con- 
tinue to  benefit  our  country  and  its  land. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  average  American  farmer  produced 
enough  food  to  feed  himself  and  four  other 
people.  Today  1  American  farmer  produces 
food  for  37  people,  including  5  In  foreign 
countries.  In  other  words,  the  American 
farmer  has  Increased  his  productivity  seven- 
fold. 

Contrast  this  700  percent  productive  in- 
crease with  that  of  the  average  individual 
American  fisherman — which  stands  at  only 
3."  percent  on  a  comparable  basis  over  the 
same  period  of  time — and  we  can  conclude 
that  today's  farmer  has  Increased  his  effi- 
ciency twentyfold  over  today's  fisherman. 

To  further  pinpoint  these  factors,  statistics 
from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
show  that  the  average  medium-sized  U.S. 
trawler  fishing  the  North  Atlantic  is  24  years 
old,  that  smaller  trawlers  have  an  average 
age  of  27  years,  and  that  a  large  percentage 
of  our  American  fishing  fieet  is  50  years  old. 
A  man  may  be  in  the  prime  of  life  at  these 
ages — but  not  a  fishing  vessel.  Obsoleteness 
in  this  case  accompanies  age — and,  you 
might  say,  Neptune  cruises  the  seas  along 
with  Davy  Jones. 

Our  fishing  Industry  employs  today  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  people  whose 
catch  is  estimated  as  worth  a  billion  dollars 
to  our  national  economy.  Imports,  however, 
provide  more  than  half  our  country's  supply 
of  fishery  products.  The  old  days  of  Ameri- 
can preeminence  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
seas — the  days,  for  instance,  when  the  world 
whaling  industry  was  dominated  by  Ameri- 
can skills — have  been  washed  back  into  the 
history  books.  We  cannot,  like  King  Canute, 
expect  to  turn  back  the  waves,  or  reverse  the 
tides  of  history,  by  mere  demand  or  edict. 
But  we  can  create  new  channels  for  our  in- 
genuity to  follow;  and.  Just  as  we  have  made 
the  land  more  and  more  valuable  to  us,  so 
can  we  make  the  seas  of  ever-increasing  ad- 
vantage. 

Already  ovr  country  is  receiving  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  revenues  from  the  ocean 
deeps,  chiefly  from  rents,  royalties  and  bo- 
nuses from  offshore  oil  properties  under 
governmental  lease.  Over  the  past  10  years 
these  revenues  have  amounted  to  over  $1.5 
billion.  My  proposals  envisage  using  10  per- 
cent of  these  revenues  annually  for  the  sea- 
grant  college  program. 

Not  all  the  revenues  are  Immediately  avail- 
able—* proportion  1b  held  normally  In  e«- 
crow.    However.  It  can  be  predicted  that  by 


the  means  I  suggest  an  annual  sum  of  at 
least  $10  million  would  be  available  to 
finance  the  program.  And  we  can  also  fore- 
cast that  this  amount  would  grow  as  the  pro- 
gram itself  made  possible  the  expanded  use- 
ful exploitation  of  marine  resources.  Thus, 
a  cumulative  and  evolving  process  would  be 
established.  What  better  investment  could 
we  make  from  revenues  which  come  from  the 
seas?  The  same  concept  applied  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges;  and  that  Investment  has  been 
returned  many,  many  times  over. 

In  recent  years  our  offshore  revenues  have 
varied  considerably.  Last  year  they  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $100  million,  and  this 
amount  is  expected  to  Increase  during  the 
current  year.  So  that  there  can  be  appropri- 
ate funding  for  the  program  I  envision,  my 
bill  calls  for  the  deposit  of  10  percent  of 
these  revenues  in  a  special  account  in  the 
Treasury.  They  would  then  be  available  for 
appropriations  on  a  stable  annual  basis. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  calls  for 
administration  of  the  sea-great  college  pro- 
gram by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Although  I  remain  open  minded  on  this  sub- 
ject and  there  may  well  be  other  proposals 
we  will  wish  to  consider,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  would  seem  a  logical  and 
appropriate  choice.  It  is  already  engaged 
in  helping  support  oceanographic  undertak- 
ings in  some  18  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, including  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  Foundation  has  achieved  a  rep- 
utation of  excellence  and  has  contributed 
substantially  to  scientific  advancement  in  a 
g;reat  many  areas  which  invlove  our  national 
Interest  and  our  future  goals.  And  these — 
both  our  national  interest  and  the  goals  we 
seek  for  our  Nation — are  basically  involved 
in  the  concepts  we  are  discussing  at  this 
conference. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  consider  how 
best  to  orient  our  existing  institutions  within 
the  concept  of  greater  and  more  meaningful 
emphasis  on  oceanography — whether  a  sea- 
grant  college  should  be  constituted  so  as  to 
focus  entirely  on  studies  in  the  marine 
sciences,  or  whether  it  should  be  oriented  so 
as  to  offer  a  variety  of  education  in  other  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  director  of  the 
NSF  has  pointed  out  that  "the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  modem  oceanography  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  fundamental  sciences — 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology — are  being 
used  to  develop  understanding  of  the 
subject." 

It  would  seem  to  me  best,  for  our  long- 
range  interests,  to  utilize  our  existing  uni- 
versities insofar  as  possible.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  a  broad-based  education  as  an  anti- 
dote to  an  age  of  increasing  specialization. 
That  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  I  have 
worked  during  three  Congresses  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities — and  let  me  say 
how  very  pleased  I  was  when  this  legislation 
finjilly  came  to  fruition  a  few  weelu  ago.  I 
believe  it  can  strengthen  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  society  in  futiu-e  years,  in  sharpening 
our  awareness  of  excellence,  in  giving  us  a 
greater  ability  to  evaluate  the  past  In  terms 
of  the  present  and  futxire.  Dr.  Haworth — in 
a  statement  submitted  to  our  Senate  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Himianltles,  un- 
der my  chairmanship,  said  he  was  convinced 
that  the  new  Foundation  would  "ultimately 
bring  added  strength  and  vitality  to  our 
science  and  technologn^,"  and  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee on  the  legislation,  said  that  "in 
a  democracy  it  is  essential  that  science  and 
the  humanities  be  firmly  iinlted  In  a  creative 
partnership." 

Thus,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  uni- 
versity with  a  balanced  program  of  educa- 
tion, with  opportunities  for  expanding  man's 


knowledge  in  diverse  fields,  would  be  the 
ideal  home  for  the  sea-grant  college  con- 
cept— in  a  word,  it  would  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  In  a  relatively  new  and 
Immensely  exciting  scientific  area,  within 
the  framework  of  broad-based  higher  edu- 
cation. 

A  sea-grant  college,  as  I  visualize  it,  would 
have,  of  course,  special  facilities,  a  special 
curriculum.  Ideally,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  It  would  be  lo- 
cated on  the  sea  Itself,  so  that  its  students 
could  have  access  to  the  kinds  of  technical 
equipment  and  facilities  we  will  need  in- 
creasingly to  develop  If  we  are  to  harvest 
the  full  potentials  of  the  seas.  Such  facili- 
ties could  include  experimental  stations,  as 
adjuncts  to  the  college,  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques In  underwater  mining,  in  ship  design, 
in  the  numbers  of  devices  which  will  allow 
man  to  explore  the  ocean  depths.  And  we 
will  also  need  to  experiment  In  methods  of 
conservation,  and  in  developing  the  crops 
which  the  seas  are  now  known  to  afford,  and 
in  seeking  out  new  harvests  and  the  means 
of  making  them  most  beneficial.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  estimated  that  man  derives 
only  1  percent  of  his  present  food  require- 
ments from  the  salt-water  environment.  It 
would  be  hard.  Indeed,  to  underestimate  the 
beneficial  food  potential  of  the  seas — par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
population. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  sea-grant  college 
need  necessarily  be  based  on  the  oceans  them- 
selves— in  States  bordered,  for  example,  by 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  or  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico— although  as  I  have  pointed  out  such 
locations  would  have  certain  advantages,  and 
I  believe  these  States  could  properly  take 
the  lead  in  the  sea-grant  college  program 
I  would  envision  a  national  effort  evolving 
with  courses  in  oceanography  offered  at  uni- 
versities in  our  inland  States,  and  of  course 
in  those  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

However,  a  national  effort  of  this  magni- 
tude needs  to  begin  in  the  right  manner.  At 
the  outset  it  would  seem  best  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  Institutions  which  have  already 
established  a  reputation  of  leadership  In 
oceanography,  such  as  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
funding  BO  that  they  can  become  the  nuclei 
around  which  a  national  effort  and  program 
can  evolve.  In  a  new  and  pioneering  field, 
let  us  recognize  the  pioneers  and  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  facilities  to  lead  us 
forward. 

As  our  knowledge  In  oceanography  grows, 
and  Indeed  as  Integral  to  its  development 
and  beneficial  uses.  I  can  foresee  great  new 
opportunities  opening  up  for  the  business 
conamunity  in  our  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  many 
businesses  are  now  making  plans  to  develop 
the  type  of  special  equipment  we  will  require 
to  explore  the  deeps — where  pressures  are  In- 
tense, where  the  environment  is  hostile  to 
the  human  being,  where  man  needs  skillfully 
tooled  devices  made  of  noncorroslve  materi- 
als to  act  as  his  arms  and  fingers  to  extract 
samples  from  the  ocean  floors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
equipment  we  are  developing  for  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  can  also  apply  to  oxir 
deep  sea  explorations.  Sophisticated  elec- 
tronic devices  that  will  help  chart  the  toj>og- 
raphy  and  content  of  the  ocean  floors,  as 
well  as  having  the  applicability  to  the  realms 
of  outer  apace,  are  within  the  reach  of  our 
ingenuity.  Here  is  where  industrial  research 
and  development  and  the  sea-grant  college  • 
concept  go  hand  In  hand — tor  the  trained 
technician  helps  the  industry  find  new  ave- 
nues for  expansion,  and  theee  in  turn  create 
a  demand  for  the  greater  skills  which  our 
educational  process  can  provide. 
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Not  long  ago  we  celebrated  Colxunbus  Day. 
We  thought  in  terms  of  discoveries  made  al- 
most five  centuries  ago,  and  of  man's  quest 
across  an  ocean  which  men  once  thought  flat 
and  demon-surrounded,  of  watery  abysses 
and  plunges  into  a  limitless  unknown.  We 
may  have  exercised  the  demons  and  the 
myths;  but  we  are  still  only  on  the  threshold 
of  plunging  Into  that  unknown.  The  great 
White  Whale  of  Herman  Melville's  imagina- 
tion, the  image  of  mystery  and  fascination, 
continues  to  travel  the  deeps.  We  know  only 
that  the  plunge  can  be  richly  rewarding— in 
terms  of  man's  increasing  knowledge,  in 
terms  of  the  tangible  benefits  to  our  society. 

We  can  estimate  with  considerable  exact- 
ness for  example,  that  with  modernized  ves- 
sels, equipment  and  gear,  the  harvest  of  our 
off-shore  fisheries  can  be  increased  tenfold. 

We  know  that  our  petroleum  engineers  and 
geologists  believe  we  have  only  commenced 
to  tap  the  vast  submarine  oil  reserves  which 
lie  along  portions  of  our  coasts  where  tlie 
water  is  relatively  shallow— and  that  vast 
additional  oil  reserves  can  be  predicted  at 
greater  depths,  and  that  their  economic  bene- 
fits  simply   await   the    development   of   our 

technology.  .      .,     «■  *v. 

We  know  that  gold  Is  being  mined  off  the 
Alaskan  coast,  and  phosphorite  for  fertilizers 
off  the  coast  of  California. 

We  know  that  glauconite,  used  as  a  soil 
conditioner  and  water  softener  and  as  a 
source  of  potash,  has  been  discovered  off  the 
east  coast  of  oxir  country. 

We  know  that  platinum,  iron,  chromium, 
tin  and  tungsten  are  among  other  valuable 
minerals  to  be  mined  from  the  ocean  floors. 

These  are  among  the  "known"  factors  In 
the  great  unknown  area  of  the  seas.  And  in 
a  fashion  we  are  like  Columbus,  on  the 
threshold  of  new  discoveries.  We  travel  on 
different  vessels  in  a  different  time — but  let 
us  make  sure  that  we  don't  "miss  the 
boat"— that  we  voyage  forward  in  the  best 
possible  way.  That  is  really  what  this  con- 
ference is  all  about — and  why  I  am  so  pleased 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  sharing  with 
you  my  own  views. 


I  urge  the  United  States  to  give  its  full 
support  to  whatever  course  the  United 
Nations  decides  upon. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  stand 
up  simultaneously  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man equality  and  the  cause  of  world 
order.  

Saxon  Claim  That  Banking  Is  a  Closely 
Regulated  Industry  Is  Wide  of  the  Mark 


Support  for  the  United  Nations  on 
Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NSW    TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rhodesian  question  is  now  before  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  it. 

The  civilized  world  is  virtually  unani- 
mous in  condemning  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment's act  of  rebellion,  engaged  in 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  an 
indefensible  racism. 

I  regard  this  as  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  United  Nations  to  demon- 
strate its  capacity  to  react  against  evil 
influences,  the  kind  that  offends  the  de- 
cent opinions  of  mankind.  The  United 
States,  standing  forthrightly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community,  will  cer- 
tainly be  guided  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's action. 

I  ui-ge  the  United  Nations  to  act  with 
prudence  but  with  firmness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon 
has  often  asserted  that  no  industry  is 
more  completely  regulated  by  Govern- 
ment than  banking.  Based  upon  this 
dubious  premise,  Mr.  Saxon  insists  that 
banking  is  somehow  different  from  other 
businesses  and  thus  deserving  of  special 
treatment  under  the  laws. 

The  constant  goal  of  the  big  bankers 
is  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
Government  agencies  except  the  Federal 
banking  agencies,  which  they  themselves 
dominate.     Frequently  they  have  suc- 
ceeded; for  instance,  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Securities  Acts  in  1964  for 
the  first  time  applying  disclosure  stand- 
ards to  the  larger  banks  contained  a  pro- 
vision insisted  upon  by  the  bankers  that 
the  banking  agencies,  and  not  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  ad- 
minister the  new  law  with  respect  to 
banks.     It  is  just  as  logical  to  let  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  administer 
the  securities  laws  as  to  Consolidated 
Edison  or  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  to  A.T.  &  T.    The  ti-uth  is 
there  is  no  real  logic  to  this,  but  the  big 
bankers  like  it  because  the  banking  agen- 
cies will  always  go  easy  on  them.    Of  the 
agency  officials,  only  Hon.  J.  L.  Robert- 
son, Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
has  spoken  out  in  firm  opposition  to  the 
"competition  in  laxity"  that  character- 
izes Federal  bank  regulation.     Witness 
the  pathetically  weak  "disclosure"  ref- 
lations   issued-  by    Comptroller    Saxon. 
Even  a  spokesman  for  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  could  not 
resist  recently  taking  a  poke  at  the  lack 
of  adequate  disclosure  that  Saxon  Is  per- 
mitting.    Obviously,  bank  stockholders 
are  the  ones  who  suffer. 

More  recently,  the  big  banks  are  spear- 
heading a  drive  they  hope  will,  in  effect, 
excuse  them  from  the  mergei-  curbs  in 
the  antitrust  laws.  S.  1698,  if  passed, 
would  forgive  2,200  past  bank  mergers, 
even  including  mergers  adjudged  illegal 
by  the  courts.  More  importantly,  it 
would  take  the  traditional  antitrust  laws 
out  of  bank  mergers  and  instead  of  the 
Justice  Department,  bank  mergers  would 
be  regulated  hereafter  only  by  the 
merger-minded  banking  agencies.  These 
agencies  tend  more  to  be  supertrade  as- 
sociations   for    the    banking    industry. 


rather  than  guardians  of  the  public  in- 
terest, and  Congress  would  l>e  most  un- 
wise to  once  again  give  special  treatment 
to  banking. 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
and  the  big-t)ank  fat  cats  who  support 
it  claim  that  l)anking  is  unique  and  al- 
ready overregulated.  In  the  first  place, 
all  industries  are  unique  from  one  an- 
other. In  the  second  place,  banking  is 
definitely  not  a  higMy  regulated  indus- 
try, particularly  from  the  public  service 
standpoint.  Banking  is  supervised  from 
the  standpoint  of  soundness  and  solvjency 
thi'ough  the  examination  process.  "And 
even  this  area  of  Federal  oversight  has 
shown  alarming  weaknesses.  Witness 
the  recent  failiu-e  of  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  where  uninsured  losses  to 
the  public  may  exceed  $30  million.  If 
this  is  what  Mr.  Saxon  means  by  close 
regulation,  then  we  certainly  should  con- 
sider a  shakeup  among  our  l)ank  regu- 
lators. If  banking  is  so  well  supervised 
and  regulated  why  is  it  that  so  many 
hoodlums  are  discovered  in  the  banking 
business? 

In  testifying  on  S.  1698,  the  bank 
merger  forgiveness  bill,  Mr.  Wallace 
Kirkpatrick,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
6,200  strong  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  had  this  to  say,  and  I 
quote  from  page  164  of  the  Senate 
hearings: 

Moreover,  although  commercial  banking 
is  subject  to  a  variety  of  governmental  con- 
trols, the  regulatory  scheme  does  not  cover 
many  areas  of  banking  and  particularly  is 
largely  absent  from  the  area  of  Interrela- 
tion of  bank  and  customer. 

There  is  no  banking  control  over  interest 
rates  a  bank  may  charge;  charges  for  bank- 
ing services  are  free  of  governmental  regula- 
tions. 

Unlike  certain  other  of  the  so-called  regu- 
lated Industries,  banking  is  left  free  of  con-    ^ 
trol   in   numerous   vital   areas,   such    as   the 
avallabUlty  of  loan*  and  the  rates  charged 
for  them. 

Competition  regulates  the  market  forces 
in  those  areas,  and  that  competition  must 
be  guaranteed  its  freedom  by  the  protection 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  that  It  may  perform 
its  f  unctlnp. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bank  case  has  described  the  extent  of  bank- 
ing regiilation  in  these  words : 

•Moreover,  bank  regulation  is  in  moat  re- 
spects less  complete  than  pubUc  uUlity  regu-  , 
latlons,    to    which    interstate    rail    and    air 
carriers,  among  others,  are  subject. 

"Rate  regulation  in  the  banking  Industry 
is  limited  and  largely  Indirect;  banks  are 
under  no  duty  not  to  discriminate  in  their 
services;  and  though  the  location  of  bank 
offices  is  regulated,  banks  may  do  business, 
place  loans,  and  solicit  deposits  where  they 
please. 

'The  fact  that  the  banking  agencies  main- 
tain a  close  surveillance  of  the  Industry  with 
a  view  toward  preventing  unsound  practices 
that  might  impair  liquidity  or  lead  to  in- 
solvency does  not  make  Federal  banking 
regulation  all  pervasive,  although  it  does 
minimize  the  hazard  of  intense  competi- 
tion" (374  U.S.  at  352). 

If  banking  were  to  be  immunized  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  there  would  have  to  be,  in 
the  public  Interest,  far  more  direct  and  per- 
vasive Federal  reg^ulatlon  than  has  been 
proposed. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  presently  pro- 
posed bill  would  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
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laws  only  mergers  approved  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  stUl  this  novel  legislation  might 
easily  be  tlie  first  step  to  more  extensive  and 
complete  regulation  of  the  industry. 

What  the  ABA  and  the  big  bankers 
fail  to  realize,  as  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  so 
clearly  pinpoints,  is  that  when  an  indus- 
try succeeds  In  an  antitrust  exemption, 
it  is  flirting  with  even  more  restrictive 
types  of  Government  regulation,  such  as 
price  controls,  and  even  the  possibility  of 
nationalization.  I  am  personally  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  change  from  a 
sound  dual  banking  system  where  effec- 
tive competition  and  free  enterprise  pre- 
vail. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Saxon  and  other  spokesmen  for  the  big 
banks  want  public-utility  type  regulation 
In  banking  anymore  than  I.  But  in  their 
haste  to  get  what  the  big  bankers  think 
they  want  today,  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the  really  important  considerations — 
what  will  American  banking  be  like  in 
the  21st  century,  competitive  free  enter- 
prise? Or  will  we,  instead,  find  our- 
selves at  the  loan  window  at  the  local 
U.S.  post  office  for  our  borrowing  needs? 
Its  not  an  impossibility  at  all,  and  cer- 
tainly demands  consideration  by  those 
who  shout  that  only  they  have  the  best 
interests  of  banking  and  the  banking 
public  at  heart.  It  is  a  short  step  from 
monopoly  to  spcialism. 


A  Protest  Against  Actions  of  the  Turkish 
Govemment  Against  the  Ecamenical 
Patriarchate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Charch  in  Istanbul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  many 
other  Americans  have  expressed  their 
grave  concern  about  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Govemment  of  Turkey  against 
the  ecumenical  patriarchate  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  L,tanbul. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  l  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution  on  this 
matter  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  St.  Andrew's  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  community  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
in  my  own  congressional  district  and 
sent  to  me. 

I  also  insert  the  text  of  my  reply  to  the 
presbyter  of  the  church,  the  Reverend 
George  C.  Massouras.  and  the  church 
president,  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Poledor: 

RESOLtJTION 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  America, 
through  Ita  exarch  and  representative  of  the 
ecumenical  patriarchate  In  the  Americas 
Archbishop  lakovos.  has  made  known  and 
has  strongly  denounced  the  present  situation 
in  Turkey,  to  President  Johnson,  to  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant, 


and  to  other  civic  and  religious  leaders.  In 
the  past  few  months,  we  have  been  gratified 
at  the  deep  concern  voiced  by  these  leaders. 
Following  an  audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI 
during  his  historic  1-day  visit  to  the  United 
States  on  Octcfeer  4, 1965,  Archbishop  lakovos 
issued  the  following  statement: 

"It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  re- 
ceived by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  during 
his  crowded  and  epochal  day  in  New  York.    I 
feel  very  moved  that  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Roman  Catholic   Chiirch   showed  such 
aeep  concern  at  the  present  day  sad  situation 
confronting     the     ecumenical     patriarchate 
and  our  Greek  Orthodox  brethren  in  Turkey, 
and  at  his  desire  to  help  His  Holiness  Athena- 
goras  I  and  his  flock  in  their  present  trials." 
But  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Turkish 
Government  against  the  Ecumenical  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  in  Istanbul,  and 
the  Greek  Orthodox  minority  there  continue 
unceasingly.      It    therefore    behooves    us    to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  these 
measures    by   the   Tiu-kish    Government   in- 
clude: "control"  of  patriarchal  finances  and 
activities;  the  seizure  of  two  churches  of  the 
eciunenical  patriarchate  in  Istanbul  by  fol- 
lowers   of    the    "Turkish    Pseudo-Orthodox" 
movement;    the   expulsion   of  thousands  of 
Greek  nationals;  the  closing  of  schools  and 
philanthropic     institutions     of     the     patri- 
archate;   refusal    to    allow   students   of    the 
Greek   Orthodox   parochial   schools   to  par- 
ticipate In  commemorations  of  religious  holi- 
days;   the   forceful   closing  of  the  printing 
plant  of  the  patriarchate:  and  the  arbitrary 
ousting  from  Turkey  of  Prelates  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  ecumenical  patriarchate. 

Having  Just  commemorated  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  historic  day  of  October  28. 

1940.  when  the  people  of  Greece  said  "No" 

the  famous  "OXI"  in  Greek— to  the  Italian 
demands  for  surrender  and  successfully  re- 
sisted the  invaders,  and  thus  thwarted  the 
Axis  powers'  plans  for  a  speedy  overthrow  of 
Europe,  we,  as  members  of  the  second  largest 
Christian  religious  body  in  the  world  em- 
phatically say  "No"  in  protest  against  the 
trampling  upon  of  religious  freedom,  by  the 
nation  of  Turkey,  which  does  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  freedom  and  which 
does  Indeed  scorn  Its  existence. 

We  beseech  you  to  examine  the  atrocities  of 
late  in  Turkey  against  the  ecumenical  patri- 
archate and  the  Greek  Orthodox  minority, 
and  then  Join  with  us  in  protesting  the  un- 
acceptable religious  persecution  In  Turkey; 
unacceptable  not  only  to  us.  but  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live  and  to  the  entire  civilized 
world,  but  above  all  to  America,  the  greatness 
of  which  has  been  blessed  by  its  freedom  of 
religion. 

We  thank  you  for  the  consideration  given 
our   plea.     We   are   confident   that   through 
your    efforts    and    the    prayers    of    freemen 
everywhere,   that  the  day   will   soon   come, 
when  religious  persecutions  will  be  no  more. 
Respectfully, 
The  Greek  Orthodox  Congregation  of 
St.      Andrew's      Greek      Orthodox 
Chttrch  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 


October  22 ^  1965 


Letter  Prom  Congressman  Brademas 
The  Reverend  George  C.  Massouras, 
Presbyter. 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Poledor, 

President,    St.     Andrew's    Greek    Orthodox 
Church.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Dear  Father  Massouras  and  Mr.  Poledor: 
Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  the 
text  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  St.  Andrew's  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church  community  In  general  assem- 
bly. 

I  am  pleased  Indeed  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  own  deep  concern  about 
the  recent  reports  I  have  been  receiving  of 
the  harassment  and  expulsion  of  the  Greek 


subjects  In  Turkey.  Ever  since  the  conflio* 
erupted  between  the  Greeks  and  the  :^rt* 
on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  retaliation  agS 
the  Greek  nationals  In  Istanbul  has  been 
an  open  policy"  of  the  Turkish  Government 
It  is  true  that  the  recent  crises  ^^the 
Greek  Government  have  complicated  anv 
moves  designed  to  reach  a  solution  to  th« 
Cyprus  situation.  Yet  methods  such  a! 
those  being  used  by  the  Turks  will  do  noth 
ing  more  than  complicate  this  situation  even 
further  and  diminish  the  possibility  of  effer 
tlve  negotiations.  ''         ^*'* 

The  Greek  minority  community  in  Turkev 
has  lived  there  for  generations.  As  of  thi« 
summer.  5.000  of  the  11,000  Greek  nationals 
living  in  Turkey  had  been  expelled  and  the 
remainder  are  being  systematically  ousted 
Since  those  who  are  deported  are  often  heads" 
of  families,  their  dependents,  who  are  Turk- 
ish citizens,  are  In  many  cases  forced  to 
Kave.     The  Greek  Orthodox  community  In 

Jnrfnnn"^'  *^**^^  ^  ^®*  ^^^^  ^^o  numbered 
100,000  members,  has  now  dropped  to  half 
that  number  and  is  being  further  reduced 
every  day  as  a  result  of  the  systematic  cam- 
palgn  to  drive  Hellenism  out  of  Turkey 
Unless  a  solution  Is  soon  found,  the  Greeks 
In  Istanbul  fear  their  community  will  soon 
be  entirely  dispersed.  As  of  September  15  an 
agreement  under  which  Greeks  have  been 
privileged  to  live  In  Turkey  has  been  can- 
celed.  And  recently  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment  has  been  enforcing  a  long-overlooked 
law  barring  Greek  nationals  from  30  pro- 
fessions  and  occupations.  Greeks  are  not 
permitted,  for  example,  to  be  doctors,  nurses 
architects,  shoemakers,  cooks,  guides  or 
tailors. 

Greeks  scan  the  Istanbul  newspapers  for 
published  lists,  fearing  they  will  find  their 
names.  When  they  do  they  are  ghven  a  week 
to  leave  the  country  and  police  escorts  Insure 
that  they  make  the  deadline.  Many  of  those 
deported  are  small  shopkeepers  or  crafts- 
men, priests,  teachers,  students,  and  he  use- 
Wives.  All  have  to  leave  Turkey  with  almost 
no  money  following  preventive  seizure  of 
their  property  against  alleged  nonpayment 
of  taxes.  Turkish  officials  contend  that  all 
Greeks  deported  are  guilty  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities. That  the  list  of  deportees  Is  drawn 
up  at  random  Is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
such  lists  have  included  the  names  of  several 
persons  long  dead.  AU  were  described  as 
"major  security  risks." 

There  Is  fear  now  In  the  hearts  of  60,000 
Turks  of  Greek  descent. 

The  ecumenical  patriarchate  of  Istanbul, 
headed  by  Athenagoras  I,  is  the  patriarchate 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Greek  Orth- 
odox Church  of  North  and  South  America, 
which  Is  the  largest  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
bodies  )n  America,  with  an  estimated  2  mil- 
lion communicants.  Much  as  Rome  Is  the 
center  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  patriarch 
Is  the  primate  of  the  approximately  200  mil- 
lion Eastern  Orthodox  Christians  and  his  See 
In  Istanbul  is  Orthodoxy's  center.  Because 
of  the  patriarchate's  universally  Important 
position.  It  Is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  Turks  should  persist  in  these  humiliat- 
ing measures.  The  patriarchate  has  main- 
tained Its  spiritual  role  for  more  than  16 
centuries.  Yet  In  the  last  few  months  the 
patriarch  has  been  a  virtual  hostage  of  the 
Turkish  Government  and  even  the  orphan- 
age of  the  patriarchate  has  been  shut  down. 
Turkey  claims  that  these  measures  have 
been  adopted  In  retaliation  for  maltreatment 
of  Turkish  Cyprlots  by  Greek  Cyprlots  but 
this  pretext  Is  senseless  because  neither  the 
Greeks  of  Turkey  nor  the  ecumenical  patri- 
archate are  a  party  to  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment will  not  persist  In  this  policy  which  Is 
not  only  harmful  to  the  Turks  as  a  bargain- 
ing counter  in  the  Cyprus  dispute  but  which 
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violates  internationally  accepted  covenants 
and  principles  of  law  and  morality  expressed 
m  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  1923 
Treaty  of  I>ausanne,  which  established  the 
rights  of  non-Moslem  minorities  In  Turkey  to 
religious  and  cultural  freedom — all  of  which 
agreements  have  been  solemnly  subscribed  to 
by  Turkey. 

I  do  not  want  to  believe  that  what  Is  going 
on  m  Turkey  today  will  become  a  full-force 
anti-Greek  persecution  policy.  With  deep 
respect  for  the  Greek  people  and  the  inde- 
pendent nation  which  their  courage  has 
created,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  ecclesiastical  and  civic  leaders  and 
organizations  both  here  and  abroad  pro- 
testing this  tragic  situation  In  the  hope  that 
we  might  penetrate  the  conscience  of  the 
Turkish  Government — that  they  will  cease 
this  merciless  persecution  of  a  minority  un- 
able to  defend  Itself. 

In  order  to  give  further  voice  to  the  con- 
cern which  you  and  members  of  St.  Andrew's 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  I  share  about 
this  matter,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing a  copy  of  your  resolution  and  my  re- 
sponse to  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  and  I  shall  also  have  the  text 
of  both  your  resolution  and  my  letter  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Brademas, 
1  Member  of  Congress. 


Dr.  James  E.  Mooney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  illus- 
trious career  of  Govemment  service  will 
come  to  an  end  on  December  31  with  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  James  E.  Mooney,  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Antarctic  Matters. 

When  Dr.  Mooney  began  his  outstand- 
ing work  as  an  associate  of  Adm.  Richard 
E.  Byrd  in  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1950,  he  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  editor,  author,  and  educator. 
Besides  serving  as  a  university  president 
and  in  other  important  capacities,  he 
studied  aeronautics  in  England  and 
France  and  wrote  such  books  as  "Knight 
Without  Armor,"  "Ernie  Pyle,"  "French 
in  Florida,"  "Each  Tomorrow,"  "Wheels 
Up,"  and  "Roaring  Wheels  and  Shining 
Rails."  His  works  before  1950  also  in- 
cluded "Airport  Area  Planning"  and 
"Flights  to  Nature's  Wonderlands." 

As  Special  Assistant  for  Antarctic  Mat- 
ters, Dr.  Mooney  has  been  a  highly  re- 
spected and  effective  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  His  knowledge 
and  experience  came  to  be  especially  ap- 
preciated during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  in  1958,  when  he  con- 
vincingly advocated  full  U.S.  participa- 
tion. Having  visited  Antarctica  at  that 
time,  I  found  Dr.  Mooney's  advice  and 
cooperation  to  be  Invaluable. 

The  most  important  focal  point  of  great 
Interest  at  this  time,  scientifically.  Is  in  the 


Antarctic,  where  the  United  States  is  partici- 
pating in  the  ecientiflc  work  at  seven  differ- 
ent locations.  The  scientific  disciplines" 
studied  include  the  following:  a\ux>ras,  cos- 
mic rays,  geomagnetism,  glaciers,  gravity, 
geodesy,  ionosphere,  meteorology,  oceanog- 
raphy, seismology,  and  solar  activity.  The 
United  States  has  a  considerable  stake  in  the 
Antarctic  and  has  been  exploring  In  that 
area  since  1820,  the  most  extensive  explora- 
tions having  been  carried  on  by  U.S.  citizens 
and  the  Navy  since  1925.  Well-known  figxrres 
who  have  participated  as  leaders  axe  widely 
known  and  have  included  such  names  as 
Byrd,  Diifek,  Ellsworth,  and  Ronne. 

The  United  States  has  seen  more  Antarctic 
territory  than  all  other  nations  combined. 
What  natural  resources  are  hidden  in  this 
vast  area  twice  the  size  of  the  United  States 
and  what  the  future  holds — scientifically — 
In  this  area,  yet  to  be  revealed,  Is  largely  a 
matter  of  time  and  evaluation  of  the  scien- 
tific, economic,  and  geographic  factors.  This 
is  especially  true  in  this  new  space  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  Dr. 
Mooney  will  no  longer  be  an  active  com- 
ponent of  the  scientific  effort  that  is  delv- 
ing into  the  mysteries  of  Antarctica,  but 
none  of  us  would  deny  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  retire  after  so  many  years  of  tire- 
less dedication  to  his  duties  in  Govern- 
ment service.  He  was  one  of  nine  persons 
to  make  the  first  flights  over  the  North 
and  South  Poles  in  continued  flight  plans, 
and  he  insisted  upon  resuming  his  work 
after  a  severe  operation  as  a  result  of  an 
aircraft  accident  while  flying  toward 
Antarctica.  He  has  more  than  earned 
every  honor  bestowed  upon  him. 

Dr.  Mooney  was  recipient  of  the  Amer- 
ican Polar  Explorers  Award  in  1938.  Five 
years  later  he  received  the  Award  of 
Merit,  U.S.  Navy.  A  mountain  in  the 
Queen  Maude  Range  of  Antarctica  was 
named  for  him.  He  has  received  com- 
mendations from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
addition  to  the  Government's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  His  latest  honor 
was  the  Belgian  Government's  award  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown. 

Dr.  Mooney's  contributions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized  long  after  his  re- 
tirement. And  history  will  record  his 
name  among  the  few  outstanding  figures 
who  have  been  prominent  In  the  scientific 
development  of  Antarctica. 


What  About  Creeping  Socialism? 
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HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  has  been  a  remarkable  Congress, 
but  as  many  observers  have  pointed  out 
it  has  been  involved  primarily  in  fulfill- 
ing the  unmet  promises  of  the  New  Deal. 
This  Congress  has  helped  America  catch 
up  on  a  tremendous  backlog  of  needs, 
such  as  the  plight  of  the  forgotten  fifth 
of  our  population,  and  the  need  to  ex- 


pand educational  opportunity.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Still  the  cries  of  "creeping  socialism" 
and  "the  welfare  state"  fill  the  air  as  a 
shorthand  way  of  criticizing  the  work  of 
the  Congress.  How  much  truth  is  there 
in  the  charge?  How  close  are  we  to 
socialism? 

I  discussed  this  question  in  the  Gaston 
lecture  at  Georgetown  University  April  7. 
I  attempted^to  provide  some  sense  'of 
perspective  J^  such  questions  as  the  size 
of  the  Federal  debt,  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  role  of  State  gov- 
ernments. I  ask  that  the  lecture  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Church 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  been 
hearing  about  "creeping  socialism"  in  the 
United  States.  After  all  these  years,  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  there  Is  something  to  the 
argument.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  socialism  has  been  creeping,  not 
into,  but  out  of,  our  national  life. 

"Socialism"  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "the 
collective  or  governmental  ownership  •  •  • 
of  essential  means  of  production  of  goods." 
Just  how  does  our  Government  stack  up 
against  that  definition? 

Immediately  following  the  war,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  commenced  to  divest  Itself 
of  manufacturing  plants,  food  processing 
establishments,  warehouses,  and  other  hold- 
ings of  a  business  character.  Many  of  these 
properties  had  been  built  at  public  expense 
for  wartime  needs.  They  were  sold,  often 
for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  order  to 
place  this  productive  potential  in  private 
hands.  The  program  of  divestment,  under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, has  been  a  direct  repudiation  of 
socialism,  and  a  deliberate  endeavor  to 
bolster  and  enlarge  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Government  gave 
away  or  sold  at  a  fraction  of  Its  cost  $40 
billion  worth  of  factories  and  other  real  and 
personal  property.  In  1954,  total  proceeds 
from  sales  had  dropped  to  only  $8.6  million. 
Since  then,  however,  the  acceleration  of  the 
Government  divestment  program  has  been 
consistent  and  impressive.  In  the  years 
since  1960,  sales  proceeds  from  real  property 
have  never  fallen  below  $70  million  a  year. 
In  1964,  the  Federal  Government  disposed  of 
over  $90  million  worth  of  Its  realty.  Since 
1955,  the  Government  has  sold  personal 
property  worth  $261  million  and  given  away 
$3,075  million  in  personal  property. 

Indeed,  we  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  close  down  Government-owned  Navy 
years — Socialist  operations  going  back  nearly 
a  hundred  years — for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  private  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. 

With  a  similar  Intent,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration opted  against  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  telestar  business, 
out  of  preference  for  private  enterprise.  Even 
though  the  research  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely financed  by  the  Government,  the  sat- 
ellite communication  business  was  turned 
over  to  a  special  corporation,  created  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  Federal  Government 
now  leases  facilities  back  from  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Under  the  present  administration,  the 
OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  letting 
contracts  to  private  business  to  render  social 
services  exactly  as  the  Pentagon  lets  con- 
tracts to  produce  missiles,  putting  a  profit 
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motive  even  Into  the  war  on  poverty.  Al- 
ready four  private  corporations  have  con- 
tracts totaling  »44  mlUlon  to  run  Job  Corps 
camps,  and  there  are  more  to  come. 

Creeping  socialism?  Pierre  Salinger  was 
asked  about  it  at  an  Idaho  Press  Associa- 
tion meeting  last  year.  His  reply  was:  "I've 
spent  a  lot  of  time  around  the  White  House, 
and  believe  me,  none  of  It  is  creeping  around 
there." 

There  was  a  time  when  socialism  was  a 
living  force  in  American  politics.  A  few 
years  before  I  was  born,  Eugene  Debs,  run- 
ning for  President  on  the  Socialist  ticket  from 
a  Jail  cell,  collected  nearly  a  million  votes. 
During  the  depression  years,  many  Ameri- 
cans still  considered  socialism  as  the  only 
answer  to  chronic  unemployment,  spreading 
poverty,  and  general  misery. 

The  Industrial  societies  of  Western  Europe 
turned  increasingly  to  socialism  as  a  solution 
to  the  problems  brought  on  by  the  sweat- 
shop, the  factory  town,  the  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  The  movement  toward  socialism 
carried  many  a  European  country  far  down 
the  road,  but  the  momentum  is  waning  at 
last.  It  now  appears,  more  and  more,  to 
be  a  spent  force,  except  in  the  underdevel- 
oped regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  where  the 
lack  of  private  capital  makes  socialism  the 
only  choice. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  been  living  through  a 
time  of  ferment,  marked  by  rapid  political, 
economic,  and  social  change.  In  the  least 
fortunate  lands,  this  upheaval  has  led  to 
the  extsemes  of  the  right  and  left — to  fascism 
or  to  commxmism.  But  nowhere  have  these 
changes  been  better  contained,  or  more  re- 
strained, than  In  the  United  States. 

The  New  Deal  harnessed  the  wild  horses 
of  revoilutlon  to  the  wagon  of  measured  re- 
form. RQosevelt  sought  to  build,  upon  the 
foundationspf  free  enterprise,  a  system  of  sta- 
bility truly  *  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  a  peoples'  capitalism  of  wealth  widely 
shared.     F09  four-flfths  of  our  people,  that 

3al  has^gdw  been  achieved. 

Look,  for  example,  at  how  we  are  solving 
the  problems  created  by  our  massive  urban 
population:  the  need  for  housing,  for  old- 
age  protection,  and  for  electrical  energy: 

1.  While  other  industrialized  countries  put 
the  Government  in  the  business  of  building 
most  of  the  housing,  we  choee  a  system  of 
tax  Incentives  and  an  FHA  program  of  low- 
interest  loan  guarantees,  which  left  the  vast 
majority  of  building  and  lending  In  private 
hands.  The  Federal  Government  now  fi- 
nances housing  projects  almost  exclusively 
In  those  areas  of  low  Income  where  private 
capital  cannot,  or  will  not,  venture. 

2.  Other  indvistriallzed  co\m tries,  such  as 
West  Germany,  spend  as  much  as  20  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  on  social  se- 
curity, 24  of  them  spending  a  larger  part 
of  their  national  budgets  on  the  program 
than  do  we.  The  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  relatively  modest  social  security 
program,  while  encouraging  private  retire- 
ment plans  to  assume  the  bulk  of  the  load. 

3.  While  other  coiin tries  have  nationalized 
their  p>ower  systems  in  the  United  States, 
76  percent  of  our  power  Is  today  generated 
by  private  industry,  with  only  13  percent  gen- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government.  Since 
John  P.  Kennedy — one  of  those  so  frequently 
accused  of  promoting  creeping  socialism — 
became  President,  private  power  companies 
have  each  year  obtained  a  larger  share  of 
the  market,  while  that  of  public  power  has 
steEulily  declined.  Now.  President  Johnson 
is  Joining  private  and  public  power  agencies 
In  compacts  to  build  Joint  transmission  lines, 
with  the  benefit  going  to  both  sides,  and  to 
the  consumer. 


It  Is  true  that  our  economy  is  a  mixture 
of  things.  There  is  a  certain  amoxmt  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  particularly  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  We  also  have  our  farm  co- 
operatives, our  RKA's,  and  our  nonprofit  asso- 
ciations. But  the  essential  character  of  our 
economy  has  been  sturdily  preserved.  Even 
public  transportation — railroads,  airlines, 
buses,  steamships — and  public  communica- 
tions— telephones,  telegrams,  radio,  televi- 
sion— all  have  remained  largely  in  private 
hands. 

In  fact,  the  privately  owned  and  operated 
sector  of  our  economy  has  been  experiencing 
unprecedented  growth.  Never  has  new  In- 
vestment been  greater,  or  earnings  higher, 
or  employment  larger,  than  in  recent  years. 
By  any  standard  of  measurement,  free  en- 
terprise in  America  is  Just  doing  fine. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  our  problems 
are  solved,  not  by  any  means.  Nor  Is  it  to 
say  that  ovu"  present  affluence,  enjoyed  by  80 
percent  of  the  American  people,  Just  hap- 
pened that  way.  It  didn't.  What  we  have 
today  is,  in  large  measure,  the  result  of  what 
we  have  learned  tn  the  art  of  government 
over  the  past  30  years,  the  assured  retire- 
ment income  we  have  provided  the  aged,  the 
unemployment  compensation  for  between- 
Job  grocery  money,  and  the  minimum  wage 
standards  we  have  written  Intc  law.  Also 
noteworthy  are  the  tools  for  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  economy  that  we  have  perfected, 
such  as  the  control  of  interest  rates  to  stim- 
ulate or  contract  capital  Investment,  or  the 
resort  to  public  works  In  order  to  stem  a 
downward  turn  in  the  business  cycle. 

More  recently,  we  have  been  learning 
about  the  dramatic  growth  that  can  be 
achieved  from  a  calculated  tax  cut.  Con- 
tradicting every  orthodox  preachment  that 
taxes  must  not  be  reduced  during  a  period 
of  deficit  spending,  three  consecutive  tax 
cuts  for  business,  with  a  fourth  coming  this 
year,  have  resulted  In  a  business  expansion 
so  pronounced  that  unemployment  has 
fallen  to  the  lowest  level  in  84  months.  The 
resultant  increase  in  overall  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government  now  promises  the  pros- 
pect of  a  balanced  budget  2  years  hence. 
Henry  Ford's  discovery  that  more  money 
could  be  made  by  selling  a  cheaper  car  has 
finally  been  recognized  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  United  States 
is  moving  away  from  socialism,  what  about 
those  other  charges — the  ones  about  the  wel- 
fare state — which  have  become  so  familiar, 
and  which  go  something  like  this: 

The  do-gooders  have  taken  over.  They 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  act  as  wet 
nvu-se  for  the  whole  population,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Insuring  that  every 
want  Is  uniformly  satisfied.  They  are  ex- 
tracting, through  high  taxes,  the  good  citi- 
zen's money,  and  doling  it  out  to  shiftless. 
Improvident  citizens.  In  the  process,  the 
Government  Is  becoming  Insolvent,  and  a 
monstrous  biu-eaucracy  has  arisen  which 
stretches  its  tentacles  around  the  50  States, 
slowly  squeezing  them  to  death.  Our  tradi- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances  is  thus 
being  undermined,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  eroded  away. 

For  those  more  interested  in  pulling  the 
sheets  off  hobgoblins  than  quailing  before 
them.  Just  what  are  the  facts  about  this 
somber  indictment? 

To  begin,  what  accounts  for  the  big  gov- 
ernment we  have  in  Washington  today,  and 
the  relatively  high  level  of  Federal  taxation 
needed  to  support  it?  A  look  at  recent  Fed- 
eral budgets  will  make  the  answer  at  once 
evident.  Big  government  on  the  Potomac 
Is  chiefly  the  product  of  the  warfare  state, 
not  the  welfare  state. 

More  than  half  of  the  Federal  budget  goes 
directly  to  the  Armed  Forces.     Nearly  $10 


billion  a  year  goes  to  pay  the  $269  billion 
portion  of  the  national  debt  accumulated 
In  World  War  II.  More  than  $5  billion  goes 
to  the  space  budget.  Other  expenses,  such 
as  those  for  the  Atomic  Energy  and  Central 
Intelligence  agencies,  and  the  swollen  costs 
of  diplomacy  and  foreign  aid,  including  mili- 
tary £isslstance  to  our  allies,  all  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  security  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Add  these  up  and  the  total  amounts  to 
about  three-quarters  of  the  entire  budget. 
Of  your  Federal  tax  dollar  this  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  about  11  cents  on  all  of 
its  programs  for  health,  housing,  and  welfare. 

Far  from  strangling  the  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  assisting  the  States  to 
finance  their  programs  of  public  assistance, 
roads,  and  education.  Here,  for  example, 
are  three  measures  either  recently  enacted 
or  awaiting  congressional  action: 

1.  Appalachla,  which  provides  slightly  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  promote  the  recovery 
of  a  chronically  depressed  area.  It  will  ac- 
tually be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  11  affected  States. 

2.  The  much-discussed  war  on  poverty 
program,  which  is  basically  a  community  ac- 
tion approach.  Local  communities  draw  up 
their  own  plans  for  needed  social  services, 
retraiiUng  courses,  or  new  Industry,  and  come 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  seed  money 
and  technical  assistance.  All  begins  and 
ends  at  the  local  level. 

3.  The  ald-to-educatlon  bill,  now  before 
the  Senate.  Again,  the  money  will  go  di- 
rectly to  the  States  and  local  school  districts 
for  use  within  general  categories,  but  ad- 
ministered entirely  by  local  people.  Even 
with  passage  of  this  bill,  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  will  be  spent  for  edu- 
cation. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  public  relief,  as 
carried  on  by  most  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, merely  perpetuates  poverty.  The  new 
programs  approved  by  Congress,  such  as  area 
redevelopment,  Appalachla,  and  the  so-called 
war  against  poverty,  are  directed  toward  Job 
training  and  the  building  of  new  industry. 
They  are  calculated  to  get  people  off  the  relief 
rolls  and  onto  payrolls.  I  don't  see  anything 
wrong  with  that. 

As  to  the  next  hobglobin — the  alleged 
growth  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy — let's 
compare  it  with  thstt  of  the  States.  Ac- 
tually, Federal  employment  no  longer  keeps 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 
Twenty  years  ago,  there  were  16  Federal  em- 
ployees for  every  1,000  Inhabitants.  Today 
there  are  only  12.  In  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees rose  from  24  to  37  per  thousand. 
Since  1946,  Federal  employment  has  In- 
creased by  only  4.2  percent,  while  State  and 
local  government  employment  has  gone  up 
114  percent. 

And  what  of  the  Federal  debt?  Most  of  It 
was  accumulated  in  wartime.  Since  1947, 
It  has  risen  by  16  percent.  In  the  same 
period,  private  debt  held  by  Individual  citi- 
zens increased  586  percent,  that  of  corpora- 
tions by  323  percent,  and  that  of  State  and 
local  government  by  a  whopping  578  percent. 
If  debt  accumulation  is  the  measure  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  the  self-styled  sentinels 
would  do  better  if  they  stationed  themselves 
closer  to  home. 

This  brings  us  to  an  examination  of  the 
last  hobgoblin  in  the  spook-show  version  of 
the  welfare  state  to  which  I  earlier  referred, 
the  familiar  assertion  that  the  huge  Federal 
octopus  is  crushing  our  basic  freedom.  This 
question  ought  to  be  paramount  in  any  ap- 
praisal of  the  larger  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  come  to  play  In  our  society. 

The  expanded  scope  of  Federal  activity  has 
natxirally  engendered  suspicion.  The  Found- 
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ing  Fathers  assigned  a  very  limited  role  to 
the  National  Government,  one  suited  to  the 
life  of  a  rural  and  sparsely  populated  co- 
lonial America.  They  could  not  foresee  the 
sweeping  changes  the  future  held  in  store 
for  their  infant  country.  They  could  not 
possibly  have  envisioned  how  our  lives  would 
be  transformed  by  stampeding  science,  by 
mammoth  industries,  and  by  the  burgeon- 
ing growth  and  urbanization  of  America. 

Our  own  history  furnishes  the  evidence 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  ex- 
tended, not  because  anyone  planned  it  that 
way,  not  in  piwsult  of  any  conspiracy  to  con- 
centrate power  In  Washington,  not,  Indeed, 
because  any  body  of  doctrine  required  it,  but 
pimply  because  the  country  grew  and 
changed,  new  problems  arose  which  exist- 
ing machinery  could  not  solve,  and  new  ways 
were  worked  out,  usually  on  a  trlal-and- 
error  basis,  to  meet  them. 

Has  this  expanded  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Infringed  upon  our  freedom?  If 
by  freedom,  one  means  the  bundle  of  in- 
dividual rights  guaranteed  to  each  citizen 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  then  there  is 
no  evidence  to  support  the  charge.  The 
whole  movement  of  our  history  has  been  In 
the  direction  of  enlarging  the  bundle:  Slav- 
ery has  been  abolished,  women's  suffrage  has 
been  won,  the  many  restrictions  that  once 
made  voting  the  privilege  of  the  propertied 
few  have  been  steadily  sluffed  away. 

And  the  process  continues.  This  very  day, 
Negro  citizens  are  engaged  In  an  heroic  en- 
deavor to  secure  for  themselves,  in  practice, 
ihe  equality  which  the  Constitution  prom- 
ses  them  In  principle.  Their  racial  revolu- 
tion Is  further  extending  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  In  America. 

Our  political  ancestors  did  not  bestow  up- 
on us  a  system  of  freedom,  finished  and 
fine.  Rather,  they  set  us  upon  the  road 
that  leads  toward  freedom;  they  lighted  a 
lamp  for  us,  and  they  gave  us  a  Constitution 
as  a  vehicle;  but  it  has  been  up  to  those 
Americans  who  came  after  them  to  make  the 
long  Journey.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  along 
the  road.  As  long  as  we  continue  the  march, 
so  long  shall  we  keep  the  faith  of  our 
fathers — so  long  shall  we  be  able  to  share 
an  honest  pride  In  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 

A  Republican  editor  from  my  State  has 
written  some  wise  words  recently  about  this 
historical  course: 

"We  would  do  our  children  a  favor — seeing 
to  It  that  so  many  of  them  do  not  remain 
children  politically  all  their  lives — if  we 
taught  them  not  merely  the  greatness  of  a 
few  men  dead  but  also  of  the  relative  lack 
of  dignity  in  which  our  recent  ancestors 
lived. 

"At  this  country's  birth  you  could  not  vote 
It  were  you  female.  If  you  owned  no  land  (as 
most  did  not).  If  you  were  Indentured  or  a 
slave.  Most  children  didn't  go  to  school  as 
we  know  school;  they  were  chattel. 

"In  mills  and  factories  and  mines,  tens 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  children  worked 
for  as  little  as  50  cents  a  week  paid  to  their 
parents  or  to  owners-by-lndenture. 

"Many  Blrchers  are  at  most  the  great- 
grandsons  of  Irishmen  who  died  for  no 
greater  offense  than  being  Irish;  Calvlnists, 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  then  Mormons,  lost  life 
or  property  or  citizenship  because  of  their 
religion  or  nationality. 

"A  hundred  years  ago  our  American  an- 
cestors were  slaughtering  each  other;  less 
than  half  that  long  ago  real  warfare  was 
waged  In  the  mining  camps  and  railroad 
yards  and  in  the  streets  and  docks  of  indus- 
trial cities. 

"In  hundreds  of  communities  It  was  only 
in  the  schools,  as  education  became  a  birth- 


right, that  children  of  different  ancestry 
met — and  by  no  means  unanimously,  and  by 
no  means  is  the  process  over — and  learned 
however  grudgingly,  to  believe  that  persons 
reared  differently  from  themselves  might  be 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  opportunities 
as  themselves  in  a  frsMpciety. 

"We  have  come  a  lo^Elong  way.  We  &.re 
freer,  happier,  healthiqM|nd  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  peaceable  Hsn  any  generation 
of  our  ancestors.  The  difference  Is  phenom- 
enal. Many  an  extremist  Is  simply  a  child 
who  never  learned  this,  and  so  remains  a 
child." 

In  concluding.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
any  Impression  that  we  Americans  can  be 
either  smug  or  satisfied  with  our  past 
achievements.  A  fifth  of  our  people  still  live 
In  squalor  and  Ignorance.  Slums  fester  like 
open  sores  In  every  major  city.  Our  rivers 
are  contaminated,  and  our  air  is  befouled. 
Millions  of  our  people  are  still  denied  funda- 
mental rights.     There  is  much  to  be  done. 

But  there  Is  much  too  which  has  been 
done — accomplishments  In  which  we  can 
take  a  rightful  pride.  The  federal  system 
has  been  preserved,  excessive  (Joncentration 
of  political  power  has  been  averted,  our 
private  economy  has  been  made  to  fiourlsh 
for  the  many  instead  of  a  few.  Ours  is  a 
great  and  free  land,  rich  beyond  dreaming, 
powerful  beyond  belief;  a  land  still  striving 
to  reach  the  goals  of  personal  liberty, 
equality  and  opportunity  to  which  we 
pledged  our  Nation  in  the  days  of  its  Infancy. 

God  only  knows  what  our  fate  Is  to  be,  but 
on  this  earth  we  can  shape  our  destiny.  We 
can  best  prepare  for  It  by  facing  the  future. 
Instead  of  the  past,  and  by  recognizing  that 
our  society,  as  we  know  It  today,  has  been 
fashioned  by  the  effort  of  freemen  to  regu- 
late their  affairs  In  the  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  changing  times. 

Let  the  process  continue,  for  it  cannot  be 
stopped.  And  let  us  pray  that  It  will  be  di- 
rected In  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  by 
unbigoted  and  pragmatic  men,  who  have  no 
feasr  of  hobgoblins,  and  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  everlasting  quest  of  keeping  our'  so- 
ciety open  and  free. 


A  Report  To  the  People  by  Congressman 
George  M.  Rhodes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  Democratic  majority  of  Congress 
have  honored  the  pledges  given  to  the 
American  people  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1964. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  writing  of  two  pieces  of 
major  legislation:  the  expansion  of  the 
social  security  program  to  include  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  and  the  excise  tax 
cuts  which  acted  as  a  boost  to  our  al- 
ready booming  economy. 

The  progressive  and  humanitarian 
programs  enacted  this  session  have  been 
championed    by    the    Democrats    since 


1933.  Opponents  of  these  programs 
have  leveled  charges  that  this  Congress 
has  acted  hastily  and  has  rubberstamped 
President  Johnson's  legislative  requests. 

President  Johnson's  Great  Society 
measures  are  extensions  of  reforms  that 
emerged  from  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  Pair  Deal  of  Harry 
Truman,  and  the  New  Frontier  under  the 
late  President  Kennedy. 

Eight  years  vmder  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration slowed  the  pace  of  social 
and  economic  reforms.  The  American 
people  by  electing  John  P.  Kennedy  re- 
affirmed their  desire  to  meet  necessary 
public  and  human  needs  and  President 
Johnson  has  been  faithful  to  this  com- 
mitment. In  my  17  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  supported  these  pro- 
grams which  provide  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

They  are  made  necessary  by  the  com- 
plex technological  and  social  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  this  country. 
The  advance  of  automation  and  the  i>op- 
ulation  explosion  have  brought  changes 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  intelligence 
and  foresight.  We  must  expand  our 
economy  fast  enough  to  offset  the  effects 
of  automation.  The  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  must  cooperate  with  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  solving  the  problems 
caused  by  increased  population  such  as 
the  need  for  adequate  schools,  housing, 
care  for  the  aged,  and  providing  neces- 
sary social  services. 

The  funds  used  to  solve  these  problems 
are  an  investment  in  our  country's  most 
valuable  resource — people.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  consistently  promoted 
legislation  which  meets  this  Nation's  hu- 
man and  public  needs.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration gives  further  evidence  of 
that  historical  fact.  The  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  been  described  by 
competent  and  impartial  observers  as 
one  of  the  most  constructive  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  history.  It  has  enacted 
more  legislation,  met  more  national 
needs,  than  any  Congress  of  this  century. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  to  have 
participated  in  the  work  of  a  Congress 
which  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  creation  of  a  truly  Great 
Society. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  includes 
some  70  pieces  of  major  legislation.  This 
report  will  outline  briefly  those  which 
are  most  important  to  the  citizens  of  our 
Sixth  District. 

SOCIAL    SECtTRITT 

Passage  of  the  social  security-medi- 
care bill  marked  a  real  breakthrough  for 
America's  senior  citizens.  I  am  sure  I 
convey  the  sentiments  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Mea^s  Com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  having  helped 
write  this  humane  and  progressive  legis- 
lation has  been  the  most  rewarding  ex- 
perience of  my  17  years  of  congressional 
service. 

The  law  now  provides  hospital  care 
insurance  for  citizens  65  and  over,  op- 
tional insurance  to  help  meet  other  med- 
ical expenses,  and  an  across-the-board 
increase  of  7  i>ercent  in  monthly  social 
security  cash  benefits. 
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Our  Sixth  District  which  Is  success- 
fully fighting  tmemployment  and  eco- 
nomic distress  will  benefit  substantially 
as  a  result  of  this  act.  Residents  of  our 
district  will  receive  an  increase  of  more 
than  $13  million  in  benefit  payments  as 
a  result  of  the  added  7  percent. 

Total  social  security  payments  to  citi- 
zens in  our  district  will  rise  to  $94  million 
per  year  by  1967.  This  money  will  be 
spent  for  food,  shelter,  and  services.  It 
will  provide  an  additional  boost  to  the 
economies  of  ovur  local  communities. 

In  addition  to  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion, I  introduced  bills  to  further  expand 
and  liberalize  the  social  security  system. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  expansion  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  better  and 
more  fair  distribution  of  our  national 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

One  of  my  bills  calls  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  one-third  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  social  security  fund, 
matching  the  amount  paid  by  employees 
and  employers.  Tlie  one-third  Federal 
contribution  would  increase  social  secur- 
ity fimd  reserves  by  50  percent.  This 
would  strengthen  the  fund  and  make 
possible  badly  needed  Improvements 
without  an  additional  unjust  tax  burden 
on  low-income  wage  earners.  It  would 
finance  a  needed  increase  in  benefits,  a 
reduction  of  retirement  age  to  60,  and 
disability  benefits  after  1  year  of  cover- 
age. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  flown  with 
President  Johnson  and  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  Independence,  Mo.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  bill  took  place 
In  the  Truman  Memorial  Library  in  the 
presence  of  Harry  Truman  who  like  my- 
self has  been  a  longtime  advocate  of  leg- 
islation to  quiet  the  anxieties  and  ease 
the  ills  of  old  age. 

STATE    or   THK   ECONOMY 

November  marks  the  58th  month  of 
urdnterrupted  economic  expansion  that 
began  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Employ- 
ment rates  In  our  sixth  district  have 
risen  to  a  record  high  due  largely  to  the 
foresighted  economic  policy  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations. 

A  combination  of  enlightened  Federal 
policies  and  prudent  business  and  labor 
cooperation  have  enabled  production  and 
income  to  grow  without  the  danger  of  in- 
flation. The  $4.7  bilUon  excise  tax  cut 
passed  by  this  Congress  has  proved  to  be 
an  important  factor  In  securing  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  was  a  high  honor  for 
me  to  have  been  Invited  to  the  White 
House  by  President  Johnson  to  partici- 
pate In  the  ceremony  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  signed  Into  law. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  buying  power 
of  lower  and  middle  income  groups 
should  be  increased.  This  will  prove  an 
added  stimulus  to  the  economy.  To  this 
end  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  in- 
crease income  tax  exemptions  for  in- 
dividuals and  depen€entB  by  $200,  from 
the  present  $600  to  $800. 


SDUCATIOK 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act 


passed  by  this  Congress  will  form  the 
foundation  of  a  renewed  effort  to  build 
an  educational  system  in  this  country  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  man. 

The  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  effort  are  investments  In  our  chil- 
dren and  the  future  of  the  Nation.  The 
materials  and  funds  provided  by  this 
legislation  will  be  used  to  enhance  the 
educational  opportunities  of  all  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  This  Nation  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  talented  youngsters. 
Our  schools  must  have  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  educate  every  child  to 
his  fullest  potential.  Over  $2.7  million 
in  Federal  aid  will  flow  into  Sixth  Dis- 
trict schools.  The  money  will  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  will  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
low-income  families  within  each  school 
district.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
Berks  County  will  receive  $913,000; 
Schuylkill  County.  $1,289,000;  and 
Northumberland  County.  $800,000. 

The  success  of  this  aid  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  how  the  local  school  boards  use 
these  funds.  The  Federal  Government 
will  not  dictate  how  they  are  to  be  used. 
I  am  working  closely  with  local  school 
districts  In  their  efforts  to  bring  the  full 
benefit  of  these  programs  to  all  the 
schoolchildren  of  our  sixth  district. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  will  pro- 
vide similar  aid  to  oiir  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities.  The  law  will  make 
possible  scholarship  and  loan  assistance 
to  help  needy  college  students  finance 
their  educations.  In  addition,  Federal 
matching  grants  will  be  made  available 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms,  lab- 
oratories and  libraries.  This  program 
is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  young  people  of  the  next  generation 
with  the  educational  opportimltles 
necesssary  to  lead  productive  and  fruit- 
ful lives. 

WAK  ON  POVERTT 

Programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  designed  to  fight  the  war  on 
poverty  have  been  favorably  received  by 
the  residents  of  our  Sixth  District. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  progress 
we  have  made  and  I  feel  svu-e  that  nar- 
row political  interests  will  not  slow  the 
pace  of  these  programs.  Berks,  Schuyl- 
kill, and  Northumberland  Counties  have 
formed  community  organizations  to 
fight  the  local  antlpoverty  campaigns  In 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  these  local  projects.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
is  evidence  that  citizens  in  urban  and 
rural  America  share  many  common  ob- 
jectives. These  objectives  include  more 
employment,  better  education  opportu- 
nities for  our  young,  and  improved 
health  facilities.  The  war  on  poverty 
has  each  of  these  as  its  objectives. 

Grants  by  the  Federal  Government 
totaling  close  to  $1  million  have  already 
been  approved  for  our  district  In  the 
short  time  that  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  has  been  in  existence.  One 
of  the  most  successful  programs  In  our 
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district  has  been  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  This  component  of  the 
poverty  program  provides  worthwhile 
Jobs  for  young  stud^ts  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance  in  ordh^tp  continue  their 
high  school  educations.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  is  now  in  operation  in 
Sunbury  schools,  Berks  County,  Shenan- 
doah. Mahanoy  City,  the  Reading  school 
district,  the  Reading  and  Pottsville 
YMCA's,  and  the  Pottsville  school  dis- 
trlct. 

In  addition,  grants  have  been  approved 
which  provide  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed who  have  dependent  children 
for  preschool  medical  and  educational 
services  for  children  who  come  from 
families  stricken  by  economic  mis- 
fortune. 

It  Is  not  going  to  be  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmenfs  fault  If  our  communities  do 
not  benefit  fully  from  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  It  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  communities  to  select 
capable  and  dedicated  administrators 
who  are  Interested  in  the  success  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  Throughout  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  every  local  group  which  has  con- 
tacted me  and  requested  assistance  I 
will  keep  fully  advised  of  every  facet  of 
the  economic  opportunity  program  so 
that  the  residents  of  our  Sixth  District 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords. 

These  and  many  other  programs  re- 
flect the  objectivity  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration in  seeking  to  meet  human 
and  public  needs  and  in  building  a 
Stronger  and  more  prosperous  America. 
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PubUc  Sentiment  on  the  War  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Student  Left  Movement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  flne  Americans  who 
are  the  students  of  our  universities  fully 
imderstand  and  imashamedly  support 
America's  policy  In  Vietnam.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  shibboleth  of  our  free  press 
that  good  news  is  no  news.  If  the  var- 
ious media  properly  reflected  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  on  the  war  in  south- 
east Asia,  there  would  be  graphic  evi- 
dence for  all  to  see  attesting  to  the  over- 
whelming measure  of  public  support  our 
fighting  men  have. 

Ther  is.  however.  In  many  universi- 
ties a  disenchanted  element  of  discord 
and  despair  which  is  either  manipulated 
by  Communist  causes  or  which  Is  naive 
enough  to  think  that  the  right  of 
students  to  dissent  does  not  carry  with  it 
a  commensurate  responsibility. 

I  can  Inform  the  Senate  with  no  small 
measure  of  pride  that  the  student  body 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  has  re- 


jected the  confused  counsel  of  the  Viet- 
nam dlssenter.s.  Many  students  have 
signed  up  for  the  blood  drive  which  opens 
November  13.  They,  like  thousands  of 
other  students  across  our  Nation,  win  be 
shedding  blood  for  theii-  country  and 
their  fighting  men  In  support  of  the  bat- 
tle for  individual  liberty  underway  in 
southeast  Asia. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  have  com- 
mented on  this  philosophy  of  dissent;  as 
well  as  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  both. 
I  ask  at  this  time  that  a  resolution 
passed  by  Wyoming's  Floyd  Minch  Post 
No.  44,  American  Legion,  and  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles,  speeches,  and 
items  which  have  emanated  from  my 
office,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rksolunon  bt  floyd  minch  post  no.  44, 
American  Legion,  Worland,  Wyo. 
Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  currently  engaged  in  conflict  in 
southeast  Asia;  the  purposes  of  which  are 
to  stem  the  flow  of  insidious  communism  and 
to  allow  freedom  and  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  adjunct  to  this  national  endeavor, 
some  people  in  the  United  States,  by  various 
means,  are  undermining  this  undertaking  by 
open  defiance  of  our  laws  and  ridicule  of 
those  who  are  supporting  or  participating  in 
the  conflict,  most  notably  by  draft  card 
burning,  "sit-ins,"  "lay-ins,"  "teach-ins," 
▼arlous  "hate"  programs  and  by  objecting  to 
military  service  on  religious,  moral,  or  psy- 
chological grounds  when  no  such  grounds 
actually  exist;  and 

Whereas  no  nation,  no  matter  how  con- 
ceived, nor  how  strong,  can  long  endure  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  criminal  or 
Civil  disobedience:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Floyd  Minch  Post  No. 
44.  American  Legion,  at  a  meeting  regularly 
convened  this  4th  day  of  November  1965  does 
hereby  deplore,  decry,  and  chastise  those 
American  citizens — 

Who,  while  accepting  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  this  great  Nation,  are  openly  and 
actively  defying  the  law  of  the  land: 

Who  cry  "freedom"  and  yet  are  under- 
mining our  national  effort  to  insure  this 
freedom; 

Who  under  the  guise  of  civil  liberties  or 
moral  compulsion  are  giving  aid  and  succor 
to  an  enemy  whose  foundations  are  the  an- 
tithesis of  morality  and  liberty  of  any  kind; 
Who.  in  Insisting  on  free  speech  and  ex- 
pression, are  raising  their  voices  in  ridicule 
of  those  Americans  who  are  fighting;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Floyd  Mlnch  Post  No. 
44,  Am.erican  Legion,  strongly  urges  each  and 
every  American  to  do  his  duty;  that  he  be 
honest  with  himself,  his  neighbor,  and  his 
country;  that  he  accept,  not  only  the  multi- 
tudinous benefits  of  being  an  American,  but 
that  he  also  embrace  its  obligations;  that 
he  recognize  that  in  times  of  distress,  in- 
dividual motives,  feelings,  and  even  convic- 
tions, must  be  subordinated  to  the  constitu- 
tional "General  Welfare";  that  he  ascribe  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  patriot.  Patrick  Henry, 
when  he  said:  "Shall  we  acquire  the  means 
of  effectxial  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on 
our  backs?" 

J.  W.  Seawright, 

ComTna7ider. 


Attest; 


A.  R.  GUSTAF90N. 

Adjutant. 


[From  the  Laramie  Dally  Boomerang, 
Oct.  20. 1965] 

We're  Proud  of  Uimv«bsity  or  Wyoming 

Students 
We're   proud    of   University   of    Wyoming 
students. 

We're  proud  they  were  mature  enough  and 
sensible  enough  to  see  through  the  so-called 
peace  demonstrations  sweeping  the  Nation. 

We're  proud  they  tiirned  a  deaf  ear  to 
bearded  beatniks  who  are  unwilling  to  de- 
fend the  Bill  of  Rights  and  who  cry  long  and 
loud  about  rights  being  violated. 

We're  proud  it  wasn't  a  University  of  Wyo- 
ming student  pictured  burning  what  may 
have  been  his  draft  card. 

We're  proud  of  the  students  who  were 
not  caught  up  in  action  which  would  have 
been  called  treason  in  1941. 

We  hope  the  students  from  other  campuses 
who  went  along  with  the  organized  demon- 
strations against  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam will  someday  have  second  thoughts. 

We  hope  they  come  to  realize  the  war, 
they  say  no  one  is  winning  can't  be  won  if 
there's  widespread  dissension  on  the  home- 
front. 

We  hope  they  come  to  understand  that 
the  very  Government  they're  trying  to  un- 
dermine makes  it  possible  for  them  to  speak 
and  demonstrate  freely.  America  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  the  world  where  the 
right  of  the  Individual  Is  protected  to  the 
extent  he  can  criticize  governmental  actions 
without  fear  of  reprisals. 

We  hope  demonstrators  talk  with  their 
fathers  about  freedoms  fought  for  on  two 
fronts  two  decades  ago  and  with  older  broth- 
ers about  rights  protected  In  the  snows  of 
Korea. 

We  hope  they  come  to  recognize  the 
"give-an-inch,  take-a-mile"  philosophy  of 
the  Communists  and  the  need  to  take  a  de- 
cisive stand  In  Vietnam  to  stop  the  cancer- 
ous spread  of  Communist  ideals. 

We  hope  they  come  to  emulate  students 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  who  don't 
rush  blindly  Into  anything. 

[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune] 
Cai,l  It  What  Yorr  May 

It  is  very  weU  to  suggest,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intellectual  asepsis  and  far  from  any  direct 
personal  Involvement,  that  the  activities  of 
the  anti-Vietnam  marchers  must  be  afforded 
all  the  sanctity  of  the  free  speech  guarantee. 

But  that  should  not  at  the  same  time 
prevent  critics  of  the  demonstrators  and 
protesters  from  inquiring  Into  their  purposes, 
motives  and  aims;  -from  raising  questions 
about  their  activities;  from  calling  them  to 
the  public's  attention,  or  even  from  de- 
nouncing them. 

There  are  several  salient  points  to  remem- 
ber about  the  current  situation  that  makes  It 
more  than  Just  a  simple  matter  of  ordinary 
citizens  expressing  an  opinion  on  a  given 
subject. 

This  country  Is  at  war.  It  is  a  war  against 
a  vicious  and  grimly  determined  enemy  of 
indeterminate  capabiUty  to  conduct  military 
operations,  and  of  resources  whose  limita- 
tions are  not  Immediately  apparent  to  tis. 

Even  though  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  officially  declared  this 
a  war,  for  Its  own  good  reasons,  the  In- 
disputable fact  la  that  It  Is  one  anyway. 

It  Is  a  war,  because  already  we  have  145,000 
American  military  troops  of  various  cate- 
gories committed  to  thi.;  action,  and  there 
are  uncontroverted  prectctions  that  by  the 
first  of  this  coming  year,  only  2  months  away, 
this  figure  wUl  have  exceeded  200,000.  The 
military  buildup  is  rapid.     It  also  is  large. 

We  were  committed  to  war  when  President 
Johnson  sent  the  first  American  troc^js  to 
Vietnam  earlier  this  year  to  serve  not  as  ad- 


visors to  the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
but  as  direct  Interventionist*  In  that  conflict. 
Constitutionallata  argue  that  the  President 
lacked  authority  to  do  this;  but  arguments 
against  flouting  of  the  basic  law  of  the  land 
have  been  raging  for  decades  without  any 
visible  lessening  of  the  encroachment  on  con- 
stitutional authority.  Furthermore  some  of 
those  who  have  been  most  vociferous  In  their 
contentions  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  exceeded  his  power  in  a  foreign 
matter,  have  been  altogether  wUllng  to  over- 
look such  actions  in  domestic  Issues,  so  their 
arguments  cannot  be  considered  as  advanced 
In  good  faith. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  fact,  therefore,  that 
the  United  States  now  Ls  committed  to  a 
conflict  no  different,  except  as  to  scope,  from 
any  of  the  military  engagements  of  its  history 
to  which  It  has  been  a  party. 

From  numbers  of  personnel  engaged,  It  is 
the  fifth  biggest  such  military  action — larger 
than  the  American  Revolution,  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Indian  Wars  or 
the  Spanish-American  War;  and  next  only 
after  World  War  IT,  World  War  I,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  Korean  war  In  that  order. 

Either  as  an  extension  of  politics,  or  as 
a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  politics, 
whichever  viewpoint  one  accepts,  war  does 
not  admit  of  argument  where  political  action 
may  do  so.  It  is  a  whole,  tinified,  effort  to 
prevail  by  means  of  arms  instead  of  by  rea- 
son or  logic.  It  therefore  does  not  admit 
of  debate  and  never  has. 

With  this  as  the  background,  then,  it 
would  seem  perfectly  understandable  for 
citizens  of  this  country  to  be  aroused  and 
disturbed  by  the  activities  of  various  groups 
seeking  to  thwart  the  national  purpose  that 
not  only  has  been  expressed,  but  now  is  being 
carried  out,  in  Vietnam. 

Such  activities  offer  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemy  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  boosting  his  own  morale.  This  is 
important  in  tlie  present  situation  because 
there  are  Indications  that  the  nominal  enemy 
we  face  in  Vietnam  has  begun  to  suffer  major 
losses.  He  now  Is  losing  a  war  that  up  untU 
a  few  months  ago  he  had  been  winning  few- 
years,  with  this  development  having  oc- 
ciu-red  only  through  the  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention   that    was   effected   this   year. 

The  activities  of  the  antl-Vletnani  march 
ers  plainly  encourage  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  persevere  In  their  fight 
against  us  and  the  South  Vietnamese.  This 
is  the  great  wrong  that  is  being  ccanmitted 
against  our  country  by  the  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrators. 

Further,  they  seek  to  thwart  the  military 
effort  of  the  United  States  by  defeating  the 
recruitment,  through  the  draft  or*  by  en- 
listment, of  Its  military  forces  to  combat 
this  enemy.  At  the  same  time  they  either 
deliberately  or  consequentially  work  against 
the  United  States  by  adversely  affecting  the 
morale  of  our  servicemen  who  are  committed 
to  action  in  Vietnam,  and  who  daily  must 
face  the  threat  of  death,  wounds,  illness  or 
even  capture  by  a  relentless  and  remorseless 
enemy. 

No  one  has  denied  these  demonstrators 
against  a  national  military  effort  by  this 
country  the  right  to  pubUcly  dissent. 

But  in  the  estimation  of  many,  including 
ours,  theirs  is  a  treasonable  activity. 

If  this  should  therefore  make  us  super- 
patriots  or  "extremist  busybodies,"  then  we 
shall  gladly  suffer  the  label. 


[Release    from    the    office    at    U.S.    Senator 
Mil  WARD  SiMFsoK,  May  20,  1965] 
Simpson   Addresses  Albin   Graduates 
Albik,  Wyo..  May  30,  1965.— U.S.  Senator 
Milward  Simpson  seros  in  on  "radical  left- 
wing  student  groups  on  college  camp  vises"  as 
he  urges  high  school  graduates  here  to  "work 
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as  hard  as  you  want  to  effect  changes  In  our 
social  system,  but  work  within  the  system  to 
help  It,  not  outside  of  It  to  hurt  it." 

In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  tonight. 
Senator  Simpson  says  many  of  today's  high 
school  graduates  must  enter  universities 
which  are  Innuenced  by  students  who  form 
the  second  generation  of  Communists  and 
radical  leftists. 

The  Wyoming  lawmaker  will  say  the 
strength  of  the  leftwlng  campus  Influence 
Is  the  strongest  today  of  any  time  since  the 
1930s.  ••Organizations  such  as  Progressive 
Labor,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs,  the 
Trotskyite  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  more 
than  200  others  are  setting  the  pace  on  many 
campuses."  He  says  the  students  are  being 
Joined  by  a  small,  but  loud  minority  of  left- 
wing  professors  in  forcing  control  of  our 
universities  out  of  the  hands  of  their  admin- 
istrations. He  says  university  life  today  on 
many  campuses  centers  more  around  student 
radicalism  than  academic  excellence. 

Simpson  is  sharply  critical  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Conunlttee.  He 
says  It  is  recognized  by  friend  and  foe  alike 
as  the  most  radical  of  the  civil  rights  groups. 
He  says  it  Is  a  major  Influence  on  the  cam- 
puses of  more  than  100  universities,  has  a 
paid  permanent  staff  of  230  members  and 
more  than  150  chapters  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. He  says  SNCC  is  by  far  the  biggest 
student  movement  of  the  left  and  he  quotes 
a  Government  investigator  as  saying  that 
SNCC  has  been  "thoroughly  infiltrated  by 
Conununlsts." 

"One    great    tragedy    and    danger   of    the 
student  left  Is  that  It  appeals  to  many  sincere 
student  nonconformists  who  have  a  genuine 
interest  In  changing  what  they  consider  In- 
equities   In    our    society.     As    a    republican 
form  of  government,   we   can   never  oppose 
such  legitimate  change.    At  the  same  time, 
we  must  realize  that  our  basic  constitutional 
system  of  government  Is  the  oldest  enduring 
form  of  government  In  the  world,  the  most 
emulated  In  the  world,  and  the  only  system 
that  has  ever  been  able  to  bring  a  significant 
and  substantial  measure  of  freedom,  prog- 
ress, and  material  comforts  to  those  It  gov- 
erns.    Our  system  has  enabled  us  to  produce 
one-third  of  the  world's  wealth  even  though 
we  are  only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion.     The    student    left    on    many    of    our 
campuses  today  is  seeking,  not  to  better  the 
faults  of  our  system,  but  to  change  the  sys- 
tem Itself.    This  by  their  own  admission  is 
what  they  seek,  whether  they  be  disciples  of 
the  Chinese  or  Soviet  version  of  leftism.     A 
measure  of  their  success  can  be  seen  in  the 
inordinate  influence  they  are  exerting  in  the 
Vietnam  dialog.     They  continuously   whine 
that  they  live  In  a  dangerous  world  that  they 
didn't  make.     I   can  only  say:    thank   God 
they  didn't  make  it,"  Senator  Simpson  says. 
The    Wyoming    Republican    acknowledges 
many   faults   of   the   American  system.      He 
says   Negroes  in   many  Southern   States  do 
not  have  the  right  to  vote,  nor  do  they  have 
equal  protection  under  law.     Both  of  these 
faults   can   be   corrected   by   working   within 
our  constitutional  system  and  by  a  greater 
public  awareness  of  conditions  that  need  cor- 
rection.    Simpson  urges  the  Albln  students 
to  "Jimip  into  the  middle  of  adult  life  and 
participate.     To  really  have  lived   life,   you 
must  participate  in  it,   but  take  care  that 
your  participation  does  not  tear  and  torture 
the  basic  system  of  government  from  which 
all  our  freedoms  and  privileges,  our  benefits 
and  responsibilities  are  derived." 

Senator  Simpson  says  that  almost  every 
American  who  is  today  a  leader  in  business, 
politics,  and  society  will  within  two  decades 
have  been  eclipsed  by  a  student  who  Is  grad- 
uating or  about  to  graduate.    He  said  there 
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is  nothing  so  temporary  as  political  leader- 
ship. The  man  at  the  wheel  is  constantly 
being  changed  as  new,  aggressive,  and  com- 
petent leaders  arise  from  the  student  ranks. 
Senator  Simpson  will  tell  the  graduates  the 
two  most  important  words  In  their  adult 
lives  will  be  decision  and  responsibility. 
He  says  that  today's  students  will  be  faced 
with  responsibilities  which  were  unknown 
to  the  students  of  earlier  eras.  Your  deci- 
sions must  be  quicker,  tougher,  and  of  un- 
erring accuracy,  for  many  of  you  will  take 
positions  In  government,  business,  and  sci- 
ence, and  be  in  a  position  to  chart  the  future 
progress  of  our  State,  our  Nation,  and  the 
world. 


1  Release  from  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  Mil- 
ward  Simpson,  May  18,  1965) 
The  Student  Left 
KiNNEAR,  Wto.,  May  18,  1965. — U.S.  Sena- 
tor MiLWARo  Simpson  in  a  speech  prepared 
for  Morton  High  School  graduation  cere- 
monies says  students  "must  take  a  long  and 
profound  look  at  their  values  and  standards 
before  leaving  their  homes  to  enter  business 
or  university  llfe.^'  He  says  the  contest  for 
the  minds  and  allegiances  of  today's  stu- 
dents Is  the  sharpest  in  history  and  he  urges 
the  graduates  to  never  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  responsibilities  they  must 
assume  as  they  leave  the  environment  of 
their  homes. 

Noting  that  the  graduates  represent  part 
of  the  first  generation  of  Americans  to  live 
entirely  in  the  cold  war  era,  Simpson  says 
the  students  face  problems  and  decisions  un- 
known to  earlier  generations. 

"I  believe  Wyoming  has  an  educational 
system  which  is  more  adequate  than  most 
in  preparing  you  for  the  challenges  that 
await  you.  As  a  graduate  and  long-time 
devotee  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  I  can 
enthusiastically  recommend  that  campus 
which  ranks  in  the  top  10  percent  of  all 
American  universities.  However,  there  exists 
In  many  universities  a  challenge  to  your  con- 
victions and  consciences  that  Is  only  begin- 
ning to  exist  at  our  own  school  In  Laramie." 
Senator  Simpson  says  the  political  left 
spawned  on  campuses  throughout  the  coun- 
try Is  reasserting  Itself  in  its  strongest  form 
since  the  depression.  He  cited  a  recent  arti- 
cle In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ("The  Ex- 
plosive Revival  of  the  Far  Left")  together 
with  speeches  by  the  president  of  Howard 
University,  in  pointing  out  the  danger  to  the 
American  social  and  political  system  rep- 
resented by  the  "unthinking,  unconcerned, 
and  Communist-oriented  student  left. 

Senator  Simpson  will  tell  the  Morton  grad- 
uates that  the  influence  of  the  student  left 
on  enlightened  debate  is  being  magnified  and 
blown  completely  beyond  Its  credibility  by 
the  Nation's  press.  He  says  the  vast  majority 
of  students  in  our  universities,  their  profes- 
sors, and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  outside  of  academic  circles  favor 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy,  but  he 
says,  "A  vocal  and  violent  minority  playing 
on  our  constitutional  guarantee  that  every 
minority  can  be  heard  has  captured  enough 
headlines  and  enough  TV  newscasts  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  theirs  is  the  popular 
opinion  In  this  country.  As  they  work  as- 
siduously to  oppose  American  policy,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  who  sup- 
port the  President  and  defend  our  social 
and  political  system  but  who  neither  sit-in 
nor  riot,  are  made  to  appear  in  the  minor- 
ity." 

Senator  Simpson  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  "fine  young  officers"  at  Cherry 
Point  Marine  Air  Station,  N.C.,  and  the  "un- 
washed and  beer-soaked  kooks  and  beatniks 
who  were  allowed  to  parade  about  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  last  month  in  protest  of  Amer- 


ica's policy  In  Vietnam."  He  says  the  clean- 
cut,  clear-thinking  young  men  and  women 
In  our  Armed  Forces,  who  fight  for  our  coun- 
try and  not  for  pay,  represent  the  vital  con- 
sensus of  American  opinion.  "This  consen- 
sus must  not  be  drowned  out  in  the  frantic 
clamor  of  the  far  left." 


(From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune | 
The  Campus  Communists 
On  May  18,  1965,  Wyoming's  Senator  Mil- 
ward  Simpson  In  a  speech  delivered  at  a  high 
school  commencement  exercise  at  Morton 
Wyo.,  expressed  alarm  over  the  growth  of 
leftwlng  political  strength  on  the  Nation's 
college  campuses.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  apparent  development  by  which  stu- 
dents  involved  with  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs,  and 
the  like,  were  being  Joined  by  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  professors.         ^ 

At  the  time  he  drew  some  barbs  from  the 
political  opposition  for  these  statements,  but 
occurrences  across  the  country  and  particu- 
larly within  the  past  few  weeks  have  tended 
to  not  only  bear  him  out  but  also  to  bring 
out  the  distressing  fact  that  If  Mr.  Simpson 
erred  in  any  respect,  it  was  on  understate- 
ment rather  than  exaggeration. 

One  of  the  calmest,  most  professional  but 
most  disturbing  views  of  the  campus  Com- 
munists came  yesterday  from  Dr.  Stefan 
Possony,  an  international  authority  on  Com- 
munists and  their  techniques.  Possony  is 
director  of  the  program  of  international  po- 
litical studies  at  the  Hoover  Institution. 
Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Possony  says  the  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion of  the  campuses  Is  nothing  to  be  lightly 
regarded;  that  while  this  trend  does  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  efforts  of  the  orthodox 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
which  la  Moscow  oriented,  that  it  is  one  of 
Communist  ties  nevertheless.  Possony  made 
his  comments  In  a  copyrighted  Interview  pub- 
lished by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  CPUS  A  is  relatively  weak,  says  Pos- 
sony, and  weaker  than  it  has  been  In  years; 
but  the  Communist  agencies  making  the 
most  gains  are  those  which  are  Pelping  rather 
than  Moscow  oriented.  "They  have  been 
making  considerable  progress."  he  says. 

Among  working  people?  Among  Negroes? 
None  with  the  former,  says  Dr.  Possony,  and 
there  is  little  evidence  with  the  latter. 

"But  I  am  quite  certain."  he  says,  "that 
they  are  making  progress  with  the  college 
youth.  In  fact,  the  directive  which  was  is- 
sued by  the  Communist  Party  several  years 
ago  was  aimed  precisely  at  that  particular 
group.  This  is  the  most  vulnerable  group  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  would  enlarge  this 
group  to  include  some  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers,  as  well  as  the  students." 

In  terms  of  total  enrollment,  the  Com- 
munist following  in  the  Nation's  institutions 
of  higher  learning  Is  small.  Most  students 
are  not  actively  Interested  In  politics,  he 
says;  but  the  Communist  game  is  not  one 
of  numbers  but  of  Influence.  Neither  is  it 
one  of  seeking  to  overthrow  the  United  States 
by  revolution,  according  to  this  authority; 
but  rather  of  exercising  a  fvmdamental  Com- 
munist principle  of  war  and  revolution 
through  a  technique  known  as  revolutionary 
antimllitarlsm. 

"The  idea  is  to  cut  down  the  power  of  the 
•military."  says  Possony.  "It  really  doesn't 
make  any  difference  whether  the  Commu- 
nists disarm  the  military  or  whether  they  just 
make  it  imp>osslble  for  the  military  to  func- 
tion efficiently  as  a  security  organ  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  Idea  applies  to  the 
police  or  to  other  vital  instttutiona."  Pos- 
sony says  the  pacifism  the  student  demon- 
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straUons   are   trying   to   promote   is   known 
as  revolutionary  padftsm. 

The  Vietnam  war  can  b«  debated  on  a 
genuine,  honest  basis,  but  not  with  the 
Communists,  says  Possony,  observing:  "A 
true  pacifist  is  against  war — any  war.  A 
Communist  is  oiUy  against  a  war  that  does 
not  serve  commuiilsm.  He  is  not  against  a 
war  if  It's  a  Communist  war." 

"To  a  Communist,  p.-xcifism  Is  just  a  means 
to  an  end,"  he  says.  "He  is  pacifist  in  the 
United  States  today  because  he  wants  us  to 
lose  in  Vietnam.  Obviously,  the  same  Com- 
munist Is  a  -belUclst,'  or  warmonger  in  North 
Vietnam  because,  he  wants  his  side  to  win 
this  round. •' 

If  the  situation  changed  where  it  were  to 
the  Communists'  best  interests  to  get  the 
United  States  into  a  war,  the  Commttnlsts 
would  become  militarists  just  as  they  did 
ill  1941  when  the  Reds  switched  suddenly 
from  pacifism  to  ad'»oeatlng  war  when  Hit- 
ler attacked  the  Soviet  Union.  "The  line 
changed  within  24  hours."  says  Possony. 
"The  slogans  changed  but  the  demonstra- 
tors remained  the  same." 


Legislative   Accomplishments   of   the    1st 
Session  of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
frank  opinion  that  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  in  deed  and  accom- 
plishment. Its  legislative  accomplish- 
ments will  affect  the  lives  of  every 
American  citizen  and  future  generations. 
It  has  laid  a  foundation  for  a  better 
world  and  an  improved  way  of  life  for 
the  entire  world.  In  this  day  and  age 
we  hear  restless  youth,  misguided  adults, 
foreign  elements,  some  friendly,  and 
domestic  groups  who  have  prospered 
under  our  system,  clamor  for  a  change 
in  our  form  of  government.  Smears  and 
accusations  were  commonplace  and  used 
as  a  tactic  by  agitators  in  attempts  to 
iniluence  congressioiial  action.  Even  the 
Halls  of  Congress  were  invaded  by  ir- 
responsible elements  in  an  attempt  to 
influence  and  intimidate  Members  of 
Congress. 

All  these  actions  were  futile  and  Con- 
gress progressed  along  the  steady  course 
of  our  national  interest.  Our  govern- 
mental system  is  the  best  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Evidence  of  this  is  clear 
and  can  be  seen  at  every  turn.  Under 
our  constitutional  form  of  government 
the  American  people  have  prospered  be- 
yond the  greatest  expectatioiis  of  our 
foi-efathers.  Congress  fully  realized  this 
situation;  therefore,  instead  of  changing 
our  form  of  government,  it  wisely  ac- 
cepted its  responsibilities  and  worked 
diligently  to  Improve  our  system. 

This  is  the  course  I  chose,  not  a  change 
of  our  institutions  and  Government,  but 
a  wise  and  calculated  improvement 
which   would  enrich   and   advance   the 


quality  of  our  civilization  and  Improve 
the  lot  of  every  citizen  of  this  great  coun- 
try. I  am  most  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  especially  the  con- 
tributions I  was  able  to  make  to  the  1st 
session  of  this  great  Congress.  I  had  the 
responsibility  of  being  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Through  arduous  work  and  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  were  able,  after  many  delays 
and  interruptions,  to  get  an  immigra- 
tion bill  passed  which  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  countiy- 

immigration 

On  January  27,  1965,  soon  after  the 
89th  Congress  convened,  I  announced 
that  hearings  on  immigration  legislation 
would  begin  on  February  16,  1965. 
Members  of  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  private  organi- 
zations, and  interested  citizens  were  in- 
vited to  testify. 

I  directed  the  hearings  toward  the 
realities  of  our  immigration  policy.  The 
complexities  of  the  law  had  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstandings. 
Both  the  theories  and  actual  practices 
had  to  be  clarified  and  simplified.  The 
first  and  foremost  issue  to  be  examined 
was  the  national  origins  quota  system 
and  the  motives  and  meaning  behind  this 
system  of  admitting  immigrants. 

However,  before  full  scale  hearings  be- 
gan, I  decided  to  hear-  the  views  of  my 
constituents.  On  Saturday,  February  20. 
1965,  I  provided  an  opportunity  for  in- 
terested organizations  and  individuals  in 
Greater  Cleveland  to  express  their  views 
on  the  major  issues  related  to  the  pend- 
ing immigration  legislation.  The  results 
of  that  hearing  and  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  a  questionnaire  I  had  prepared 
were  both  revealing  and  encouraging. 
Results  of  these  hearings  provided  a 
sound  basis  for  the  hearings  before 
Congress. 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  opened 
on  March  3,  1965.  As  a  direct  result  of 
testimony  given  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, on  June  1,  1965,  I  introduced  H.R. 
8662,  a  bill  to  establish  a  selective  immi- 
gration system.  This  bill  was  introduced 
after  several  conferences  with  President 
Johnson  during  which  we  examined  the 
full  range  of  problems  involved.  The 
provisions  of  my  bill  established  a  new 
selective  immigration  system,  with  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  controls  consist- 
ent with  our  domestic  needs  and  our  in- 
ternational commitments. 

On  October  3,  1965.  the  new  immigra- 
tion legislation.  Public  Law  89-236  was 
signed  by  President  Johnson.  The  bill. 
H.R.  2580,  as  amended,  was  truly  and 
genuinely  bipartisan.  In  all  respects  it 
serves  the  national  interest.  Its  biparti- 
sanship is  reflected  in  the  unanimity  by 
which  its  basic  provisions  passed  my 
House  subcommittee  and  the  strong  vote 
of  confidence  given  to  it  by  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  effective  date  of  the  immigration 
legislation  is  December  1.  1965.  Repeal 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system  and 


conditional  limitation  in  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  becomes  effective 
July  1,  1968.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality, I  prepared  25  questions  couched 
in  the  nontechnical  language  of  the  man 
In  the  street  who  wishes  to  know  more 
about  the  law.  These  questions  were 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  7,  1965. 

PHrVATE  BILLS 

During  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  held  a  total  of 
16  meetings  devoted  solely  to  the  con- 
sideration of  private  bills  introduced  dur- 
ing the  session.  These  included  3,014 
private  bills  introduced  in  the  House,  and 
151  private  bills  introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate which  were  subsequently  refened  to 
the  subcommittee.  Of  this  total  of  3,165 
private  bills  considered,  final  action  on 
2,792  is  still  pending.  Of  the  total  of  373 
bills  on  which  final  action  was  taken,  183 
were  tabled,  135  became  private  law,  and 
the  remainder  of  55  bills  are  awaiting 
further  action  by  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  addition  to  the  private  bills  con- 
sidered above,  the  subcommittee  also  took 
final  action  on  1,027  suspension  of  de- 
portation cases  referred  to  the  Congress 
under  sec.  244(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  denying 
suspension  for  42  of  these  cases. 

The  remaining  27  of  the  total  of  46 
meetings  held  by  the  subcommittee  were 
devoted  to  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions concerning  HJl.  2580  In  amending 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
H.R.  2580  became  Public  I^w  89-236  on 
October  3.  1965. 

MEDICARE 

I  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  and  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  I  supported  and  voted  for 
KH.  6675.  which  legislation  provided  for 
this  long  awaited  action  by  Congress. 
The  bill  in  addition  to  medicare,  provided 
for  medical  assistance  programs  for  the 
needy,  blind,  disabled,  and  families  \£ith 
dependent  children.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vided for  changes  for  which  I  introduced 
legislation  to:  First,  increase  vridows' 
benefits  and  benefits  to  surviving  chil- 
dren of  deceased  insured  workers;  sec- 
ond, permit  payments  of  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  after  the  age  of  18  years  in 
the  case  of  a  child  attending  school; 
third,  increase  allowable  earned  income 
by  retired  workers;  fourth,  increase  old- 
age  survivors  and  disability  insurance 
benefits. 

H.R.  6675  incorporated  these  changes 
which  I  sponsored.  It  provides  for  an 
across-the-board  increase  of  7  percent 
in  benefits  to  widows  and  sui  viving  chil- 
dren and  to  old-age  svu-vivors  and  dis- 
abled persons.  It  is  estimated  that  20 
million  Americans  will  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  Increase  in  monthly  pay- 
ments. The  change  authorizing  pay- 
ments of  child's  insurance  benefits  after 
18  years  and  up  to  the  22d  year,  for  those 
attending  school,  is  expected  to  help  295,- 
000  surviving  children  of  deceased  work- 
ers.   By  raising  tlie  ceiling  on  allowable 
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earned  income  of  retired  workers,  con- 
ditions of  life  for  many  of  our  aged  citi- 
zens will  be  substantially  Improved. 

VOTING    RIGHTS 

I  supported  this  all  important  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  that  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  his  economic  status,  his 
color  or  his  race,  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  right  of  franchise.  I  firmly 
believed  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  express  itself  clearly  on 
this  vital  issue.  In  so  doing  we  assured 
every  citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights 
and  that  we  would  support  his  efforts  to 
achieve  this  goal  which  is  rightfully  his. 

EI.LIS   ISLAND 

On  May  11,  1965,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  requested  my  presence  at  the 
White  House  to  witness  the  signing  of  a 
proclamation  adding  Ellis  Island  to  the 
Liberty  Island  National  Monument. 
This  was  a  moment  of  great  personal 
satisfaction  to  me,  because  the  day  was 
exactly  6  years  to  the  day.  May  11,  1959, 
that  I  introduced  H.R.  7054  in  the  86th 
Congress,  1st  session,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Ellis 
Island  National  Shrine. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY 

I  supported  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  that  Congress  could  do  no  less 
than  support  and  strengthen  the  mobi- 
lization of  our  resources  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  On  July  21,  1965,  and  again  on 
September  23,  1965,  I  called  for  our  local 
community  to  galvanize  into  action  and 
stand  for  the  principle  of  equal  justice 
imder  law.  Under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  plans  were  developed 
in  many  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  to  provide  adequate  legal  aid  to 
the  indigent  for  all  their  legal  problems. 

I  am  making  every  effort  to  see  that 
my  home  city,  with  its  great  tradition 
and  civic  pride,  will  move  forward  at 
an  accelerated  pace  in  providing  legal 
assistance  for  the  needy. 

R.R.  1051S — MINIMUM  WAGE 

On  November  2,  1965.  I  presented  to 
the  Congress  a  petition  signed  by  thou- 
sands of  Greater  Clevelanders,  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  clearly  that 
the  present  Federal  minimum  wage  law 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
time.  I  urged  the  leadership  to  schedule 
this  bill  for  floor  debate  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

PORNOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 

On  October  21.  1965,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  781,  which  pro- 
poses that  the  U.S.  Constitution  be 
amended  to  permit  Congress  to  regulate 
and  control  the  distribution  of  porno- 
graphic material.  I  intend  to  pursue 
this  action  most  forcibly  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, since  I  believe  curbs  should  be  placed 
on  these  materials,  otherwise  their  pro- 
duction and  distribution  will  continue  to 
increase  in  alarming  proportions. 

DEFENSE 

I  supported  all  measures  which  in- 
creased the  strength  of  our  armed  forces. 
I  supported  strong  measures  in  Vietnam 
and  protested  the  communistic,  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  and  civil- 


ians. In  a  major  address,  I  described  the 
reason  for,  and  extent  of  Communist 
atrocities  and  terrorism  in  South  Viet- 
nam. On  April  5.  1965,  I  strongly  pro- 
tested to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
"death"  of  our  proud  37th  "^uckeye" 
Division  in  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  U.S.  Army  reserve  components. 

CLEVELAND  AREA  PROJECTS 

On  June  22,  1965,  I  commended  my 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Kir  wan],  for  the  favorable 
action  taken  on  my  request  for  an 
authorization  of  special  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers in  cleaning  ud  debris  in  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  and  Cleveland  Harbor.  I  will 
continue  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  con- 
trol pollution  of  our  fresh-water  sources 
in  the  Cleveland  area. 

I  took  the  lead  in  having  the  Crile 
Hospital  site  become  a  Greater  Cleveland 
educational  center.  Within  weeks  the 
Broadview  Heights  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Corrections  for  use  as  a  diagnostic  treat- 
ment, training,  and  educational  facility 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Both  of  these 
worthy  projects  were  for  the  good  of  the 
community  and  will  provide  needed  serv- 
ices for  our  citizens. 

On  April  8.  1965.  I  announced  that 
the  Cleveland  Army  Tank  Plant  was  as- 
sured employment  until  October  1969  by 
award  of  a  multimillion-dollar  contract. 
This  award  was  made  after  numerous 
meetings  with  Department  of  Defense 
oflBcials. 

Jobs  for  the  people  of  Cleveland  are  of 
primary  interest.  Numerous  meetings 
have  been  arranged  on  the  Ravenna  Ar- 
senal project  to  bring  the  National  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory  to  our  area.  This 
$280  million  plant  will  employ  over  3,000 
people.  I  intend  to  pursue  this  project 
with  increased  determination  and  vigor 
this  coming  session  of  Congress, 

RAPID  TRANSIT   EXTENSION 

On  April  15.  1965.  I  accompanied 
Mayor  Locher  and  party  to  the  office  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator. Robert  C.  Weaver,  where  a 
presentation  was  mads  of  the  final  ap- 
plication for  $9,215,000  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  extension  of  the  existing  rapid 
transit  to  Cleveland's  Hopkins  Interna- 
tional Airport.  This  effort  came  to  a 
successful  conclusion  and  the  grant  was 
made  to  the  city  of  Cleveland.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Mayor  Locher 
and  the  Cleveland  City  Council  to  ex- 
tend the  rapid  transit  eastward. 

COMMEMORATIONS   TO    FREEDOM 

I  have  made  It  a  firm  policy  through- 
out the  years  to  encourage  freedom  and 
expose  the  machinations  of  the  Com- 
munist tyrants.  Free  peoples  should 
fight  to  retain  their  freedoms  and  those 
peoples  behind  the  iron  and  bamboo  cur- 
tains should  be  given  hope.  As  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to  as- 
sure them  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
and  their  resistance  is  not  in  vain.  To 
this  end  the  following  tributes  have  been 


made  by  me,  as  an  official  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

On  January  25.  1965,  the  47th  annl- 
versary  of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  ♦.he  Ukrainian  nation;  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1965,  the  714th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  state; 
March  11,  1965,  Slovak  Independence 
Day;  March  24,  1965.  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day;  April  28,  1965,  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations;  May  3, 
1965,  Polish  Constitution  Day;  May  lo] 
1965,  Rumanian  Independence  Day; 
June  15,  1965,  Red  army  invasion  of 
Lithuania;  September  3,  1965,  Captive 
Nations  Week;  October  22,  1965,  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Day. 
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An  Experimental  Program  of  Job  Devel- 
opment by  Private  Industry  To  Employ 
Disadvantaged  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  rec- 
ognize that  making  maximum  use  of  our 
human  resources  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  challenges.  President  Johnson 
has  stated  our  goal  in  these  words: 

Each  individual  must  have  a  fair  chance 
to  develop  his  abilities  and-  to  engage  in  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  activity.  In  the  Great 
Society,  all  men  must  have  the  self-respect 
and  economic  security  that  flow  from  full 
use  of  their  talents. 

For  that  part  of  our  labor  force  with 
the  least  opportunity,  skill,  and  educa- 
tion, we  continue  to  develop  programs 
which  help  match  the  man  and  the  job. 
But  still  there  are  quite  a  number  not 
reached  by  these  programs,  largely  be- 
cause our  effort  is  directed  at  a  special 
age  group  or  type  of  disability  or  is  of 
limited  size. 

For  example,  on-the-job  training  un- 
der the  Manpower  Training  and  Devel- 
opment Act,  the  work  experience  pro- 
gram under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  private  operation  of  sheltered 
workshops,  and  other  programs,  have 
built-in  limitations. 

By  introducing  H.R.  11815, 1  have  pro- 
posed greater  involvement  of  private  en- 
teiprise  in  the  task  of  job  development. 
This  would  be  an  experimental  program 
of  payroll  assistance  payments  to  make 
economically  possible  the  employment  of 
workers  unable  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  existing  labor  market. 

Designing  the  job  to  fit  the  abilities 
of  the  worker  is  a  sensible  and  necessary 
approach  to  employment  of  a  portion  of 
our  potential  work  force.  The  conven- 
tional approach  of  designing  jobs  to 
match  technology  or  tradition  or  ac- 
cording to  efficient  layout  alone  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  willingness  to  create 


a  certain  number  of  positions  that  can 
be  handled  by  persons  who  do  not  pos- 
sess otherwise  marketable  skills.  To  a 
large  extent  this  means  jobs  for  the  im- 
skilled  laborer  who  cannot  be,  or  is  not 
likely  to  be  converted  to  a  semiskilled  or 
skilled  status.  ^     ,^      *. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  plants  should  not 
use  modern  efficient  procedures  and  tech- 
niques that  increase  the  productivity  of 
their  workforce.  But  I  do  believe  that 
with  a  payroll  assistance  program,  many 
companies  could  afford  to  have  work 
done  which  is  not  now  being  done  be- 
cause it  is  uneconomical  for  the  firm  to 
hire  anyone  to  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  resources 
of  private  enterprise  could  be  harnessed 
in  this  way  to  absorb  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  youth  who  are  willing  to 
work  but  find  themselves  unwanted  in 
today's  labor  market. 

The  text  of  H.R.  11815  follows: 

H.R.    11815 
A  bin  to  establish  an  experimental  program 

for  employment  of  workers  unemployable 

in  existing  labor  markets 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

PURPOSE 

Section  1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
increase  opportunities  for  long-term  gainful 
employment  In  private  or  public  establish- 
ments by  providing  payroll  assistance  pay- 
ments to  employers  of  workers  whose  pro- 
ductivity at  the  time  they  are  hired  will  be 
less  than  the  riiinimum  required  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  market. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish 
a  program  for —      fc 

(1)  contracting  with  employers  for  their 
employment  of  Individuals  referred  as  eligible 
under  the  program, 

(2)  selecting,  counseling,  and  referring  In- 
dividuals for  employment  under  the  program, 

(3)  reimbursing  employers  for  any  excess 
of  wages  and  other  designated  costs  of  em- 
ploying workers  under  this  program  over  the 
fair  value  of  goods  and  services  estimated  to 
have  been  produced  by  these  workers, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  and 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

STATE     AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  State,  or 
with  the  appropriate  agency  of  each  State, 
pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  utilize  the  services  of 
the  appropriate  State  agency  and,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  may 
make  payments  to  such  State  or  appropriate 
agency  for  expenses  Incurred  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  will  promote 
effective  administration,  protect  the  United 
States  against  loss  and  Insure  that  the  func- 
tions and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  are  performed  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary^ ^ 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  require  counseling  Interviews  and  on- 
the-job  Inspections  by  comp>etent  personnel 
of  the  State  agency  at  least  once  dvu-ing  each 
three  months  of  employment  of  each  In- 
dividual employed  under  the  program.  In- 
terviews and  Inspections  shall  be  directed  to 


ascertaining  whether  each  individual  under 
the  program  Is  being  employed  properly, 
productively,  efficiently,  and  effectively  in  a 
suitable  occupation  and  at  an  appropriate 
and  reasonable  rate  of  pay;  whether  the  em- 
ployer Is  providing  adequate  supervision,  on- 
the-job  Instruction,  safe  and  suitable 
working  conditions,  and  is  endeavoring  to 
prepare  each  Individual  for  continuing  em- 
ployment in  a  suitable  occupation;  whether 
the  employer  and  the  worker  are  complying 
with  requirements  of  this  Act  and  of  rules 
and  regulations  applicable  thereunder;  and 
other  pertinent  facts. 

(d)  Each  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for  a  quarterly  report  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  by  the  participating 
State  agency  not  later  than  forty-five  days 
after  the  close  of  the  calendar  quarter 
covered  In  the  report.  Each  report  shall 
contain  information  about  the  operation  of 
the  program  in  the  State  In  such  detail  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Each  report 
for  the  quarter  ending  with  June  of  each 
year  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  annual  re- 
port covering  the  full  year  in  such  detail  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  annual  re- 
port may  include  recommendations  from 
the  participating  State  agency  relating  to 
future  conduct  of  the  program. 

SELECTION    OF    ELIGIBLE    INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate, 
and  the  appropriate  agency  of  each  State 
which  has  entered  into  an  agreement  shall 
administer,  a  program  for  Identifying,  coun- 
seling, and  selecting  for  employment  under 
this  Act  those  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  continuing  full-time  em- 
ployment without  payroll  assistance  pay- 
ments to  employers. 

(b)  Priority  In  selection  shall  be  extended 
to  unemployed  persons  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  six  months  or  longer  at  the 
time  of  selection  or  have  exhausted  their 
entitlement  to  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  Persons  In  families  with  less  than 
$1,200  net  family  Income  In  the  preceding 
year  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  six  months  or  longer. 

(c)  Participation  In  the  program  shall  be 
limited  to  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  age  eighteen  at  the 
time  of  selection. 

(d)  Employment  subject  to  payroll  assist- 
ance payments  under  the  program  shall  ordi- 
narily be  limited  to  eighteen  months  for  any 
one  individual.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
in  uniform  rules  and  regulations  that  a 
State  agency  referring  Individuals  for  em- 
ployment under  the  program  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  persons  who  have  not  previously 
held  employment  under  the  program.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  may  specify  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  renewed  eligibility 
may  be  accorded  to  an  Individual  who  has 
completed  eighteen  months  of  employment 
subject  to  payroll  assistance  payments  under 
this  Act  or  to  an  individual  who,  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  has  been  discharged  with  cause 
before  completing  eighteen  months  of  such 
employment. 

CONTRACTS     WITH     EMPLOYERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Under  the  agreements  with  the 
Secretary,  the  participating  State  agency  in 
each  State  may  enter  into  contracts  with 
cooperating  employers.  Cooperating  em- 
ployers shall  undertake  to  employ  in  their 
usual  and  customary  commercial,  industrial, 
a  specified  number  of  Individuals  selected 
service,  or  other  activities  within  the  State 
from  those  referred  for  employment  under 
this  program. 

(b)  The  number  of  persons  concurrently 
employed  under  this  program  In  any  single 


establishment  or  by  any  employer  shall  not 
ordinarily  exceed  one  person  in  each  estab- 
lishment plus  one  additional  person  for  each 
fifty  persons  regularly  employed  In  the  es- 
tablishment or  by  the  employer  on  the  aver- 
age during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
of  the  contract.  The  Secretary  may,  how- 
ever, provide  by  regulation  for  exceptional 
cases  In  which  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  program  may  exceed  this 
allowance. 

(c)  Contracts  with  cooperating  employers 
may  provide  for  payroll  assistance  payments 
measured  by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  wage 
payments  and  other  direct  expenses  incurred 
by  the  employer  in  employing  individuals 
under  the  program  over  the  estimated  fair 
value  of  goods  and  services  produced  by 
these  workers.  Contracts  with  employers 
may  specify  procedures  for  determining  and 
revising  the  amount  of  payroll  assistance 
payments  to  which  each  employer  will  be 
entitled,  subject  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Each  contract  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
not  to  exceed  eighteen  months,  subject  to 
renewal  during  continuance  of  this  program 
upon  a  determination  by  the  participating 
State  agency  that  the  employer  has  cooper- 
ated effectively  and  the  program  has  resulted 
In  useful  gainful  employment  for  one  or  more 
persons  who  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
employed. 

(e)  A  contract  under  this  Act  shall  not 
operate  to  exempt  an  employer  from  require- 
ments of  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law  or  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. However,  under  proper  safeguards 
established  by  the  regulations  and  with 
agreement  by  representatives  of  the  union 
affected,  a  contract  may  provide  that  indi- 
viduals employed  under  this  program  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  below  those  estab- 
lished by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
for  similar  employment  In  the  same  partici- 
pating establishment,  business  firm,  or  place 
of  employment. 

(f )  A  contract  may  not  provide  for  payroll 
assistance  payments  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees covered  by  special  certificates  (for 
waiver  of  minim iim  wage  restrictions)  under 
section  14  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938. 

(g)  Contracts  may  provide  that  payroll 
assistance  payments  may  be  made  monthly 
or  quarterly  on  the  basis  of  claims  submitted 
by  the  cooperating  employer  to  the  partici- 
pating State  agency  and  reviewed  by  that 
agency. 

(h)  Each  contract  shall  provide  assur.inces 
that  (1)  employment  of  individuals  under 
this  program  will  not  result  In  the  displace- 
ment of  any  employed  worker  or  impairment 
of  any  existing  contract  for  services,  (2)  rates 
of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work 
performed,  geographical  location,  and  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  establishment,  busi- 
ness firm,  or  place  of  employment,  and  (3) 
the  employer  will  make  all  reasonable  efforts 
to  prepare  individuals  hired  under  this  pro- 
gram for  regular  employment  and  to  retain 
them  In  such  employment  after  the  period 
for  which  pa3rroll  assistance  payments  are 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  such  persons. 

(i)  Each  contract  shall  provide  for  on- 
the-job  visits  and  Inspections  to  be  made  by 
personnel  of  the  State  agency  to  the  place  of 
employment  of  each  individual  placed  In 
employment  under  the  program,  and  for  time 
off.  If  necessary,  for  a  periodic  counseling 
interview  with  personnel  of  the  State  agency. 

(j)  Each  contract  shall  include  such  other 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
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or  approprtate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

NATIONAI.   ADVI:;ORY    COMMrTTEB 

Sec.  6.  In  planning  and  supervising  the 
program  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
seek  recommendations  and  suggestions  from 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  appointed 
under  section  205  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-415.  section  205;  42  U.S.C.  2585),  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
that  he  deems  appropriate,  utilize  any  labor- 
management-public  committees  and  similar 
groups  organized  under  that  section,  or  other 
existing  groups  organized  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

APPROPRIATIONS     ATTTHORIZED 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  payments  to  States  $20.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3,  1968,  to  be  available  for 
payroll  assistance  payments  to  contracting 
employers  and  for  administrative  expenses  of 
participating  State  agencies  under  agree- 
ments entered  Into  with  the  Secretary. 
Amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  beyond  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year  to  pay  obligations  Incurred 
under  contracts  and  agreements  entered  into 
prior  to  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  in  administering  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  $300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  $400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

ALLOTMENTS   TO   STATES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropriated 
for  payments  to  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
malie  available  to  each  State  agency  which 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under  this 
Act  such  sum  for  administrative  expenses  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  an  average  of  25 
cents  monthly  for  each  one  thousand  in- 
habitants of  the  State,  but  in  any  event  not 
less  than  $1,000  monthly  for  any  State 
agency. 

(b)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  payments  to  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments  to  each  State 
agency  as  required  to  make  payroll  assistance 
payments  to  employers  under  contracts  In 
eCfect  within  the  State.  The  amount  payable 
for  this  purpose  to  any  one  State  agency  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  12  >4  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  sum  available  for  payments 
to  all  states  In  that  fiscal  year. 


gram.  The  first  annual  report  may  and  sub- 
sequent annual  reports  shall  Include  the 
Secretary's  findings  respecting  the  efficacy  of 
the  program  and  his  recommendations  for 
legislation  or  other  measures  for  termination, 
continuance,  or  Improvement  of  the  program. 
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DErrNmoNS 
Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  or  the 
District  of  Colvmabla.  It  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 


Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


ANNtXAI,  REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  Wlthha  ninety  days  following  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  President,  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress,  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating the  operation  of  the  program  under 
this  Act.  Each  annual  report  shall  list  the 
States  which  have  entered  Into  agreements 
and  name  the  participating  State  agencies 
and  shall  also  report  for  each  State  the  num- 
ber of  contracts  entered  Into  or  In  effect  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  Individuals 
who  applied  for  employment  In  the  program, 
the  niunber  referred  to  cooperating  employ- 
era,  and  the  niunber  actually  employed,  to- 
gether with  State,  industry,  and  occupational 
totals  of  their  man-hours  of  employment,  re- 
muneration paid  to  them  by  employers,  other 
direct  expenses  of  their  employment  as  re- 
ported by  employers,  and  the  amount  of 
payroll  assistance  payments  to  employers;  the 
amount  paid  to  each  SUte  tor  administrative 
expenses  of  the  program;  frequency  distribu- 
tions of  hourly  or  other  rates  of  remuneration 
paid  to  such  employees  and  of  hourly  or  other 
rates  of  payroll  assistance  payments;  and 
other  pertinent  Information  about  the  pro- 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    aCASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  been  very  fruitful 
in  terms  of  constructive  legislation  but 
few  measures  have  been  more  vital,  or 
will  be  more  helpful  to  very  many  Amer- 
icans, than  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
and  the  social  security  amendments  of 
1965. 

Health  insurance  is  divided  into  two 
branches:  hospital  insurance  and  medi- 
cal insurance. 

HOSPITAL    INSURANCE 

Hospital  insurance  will  help  pay  the 
bills  when  covered  individuals  are  hos- 
pitalized, and  provides  for  skilled,  nurs- 
ing care  and  other  services  in  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  after  hospitalization, 
outpatient,  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
and  home  health  services. 

This  insurance  is  financed  out  of  spe- 
cial contributions  paid  by  people  while 
they  work,  with  matching  contributions 
from  employers,  so  that  people  will  not 
have  to  pay  for  this  protection,  when 
they  are  old  and  not  working. 

MEDICAL    INSTJRAKCX 

Medical  insurance  will  help  pay  the 
bills  for  doctor's  services,  and  for  a  niun- 
ber of  other  medical  items  and  services 
not  covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program.  This  program  Is  voluntary, 
and  every  individual  can  decide  whether 
to  choose  this  important,  added  protec- 
tion at  the  low  cost  of  $3  monthly,  the 
Government  paying  an  equal  amoimt 
toward  the  cost. 

A  word  on  how  these  programs  work. 

First,  most  people  will  not  have  to  go 
to  the  social  security  oflBce  to  qualify  for 
protection  under  the  hospital  and  medi- 
cal insurance  programs. 

If  you  are  getting  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  you  qualify 
automatically  for  hospital  insurance,  and 
an  application  card  for  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  will  be  mailed  to  you  by 
December  1965  with  a  leaflet  explaining 
both  these  programs. 

If  you  are  receiving  a  Federal  Civil 
Service  retirement  annuity,  you  will  get 
further  information  by  mail  and  will  be 


told  if  It  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  social 
security  office  later. 

If  you  are  receiving  pubUc  assistance 
payments.  In  most  cases,  the  Public  As- 
sistance Agency  will  assist  you  in  apply, 
ing  for  hospital  insurance  and  will  ad- 
vise you  about  enrolling  for  medical 
insurance. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  any  of  the 
above  payments,  and  you  have  worked 
under  social  security,  but  have  never  ap- 
plied for  benefits,  the  people  in  your  so- 
cial security  office  will  help  you  apply 
for  hospital  insurance  and  will  also  ad- 
vise you  how  you  can  enroll  in  the  medi- 
cal insurance  program. 

If  you  have  never  worked  under  so- 
cial security,  get  in  touch  with  your  so- 
cial security  office  between  September  1 
1965,  and  March  31.  1966.  Nearly  every 
American,  65  or  over,  will  be  protected 
imder  the  hospital  Insurance  program 
when  it  starts  in  July  1966.  If  you 
qualify,  these  are  the  benefits  for  which 
you  will  be  eligible: 

First.  Hospitalization  for  up  to  90  days 
in  a  "spell  of  illness"— the  program  pays 
for  covered  services  during  60  days  of 
care  in  a  participating  hospital,  except 
for  the  first  $40,  during  a  "spell  of 
illness." 

If  you  are  hospitalized  for  more  than 
60  days  during  your  "spell  of  illness,"  the 
program  will  pay  all  but  $10  dally  for 
covered  services  during  an  additional  30 
days  of  care. 

Second.  Outpatient,  hospital,  diag- 
nostic services — the  program  will  pay  80 
percent  of  the  cost  for  diagnostic  serv- 
ices you  receive  as  an  outpatient  of  a 
participating  hospital  during  a  20-day 
period,  except  for  the  first  $20  for  each 
20-day  period. 

Third.  Posthospltal  extended  care  in 
a  qualified,  skilled  nursing  home,  or  part 
of  a  hospital  after  a  hospital  stay  of  at 
least  3  days— the  program  pays  for  20 
days  of  extended  care  during  a  "spell  of 
illness."  If  you  need  this  care  for  more 
than  20  days  during  a  "spell  of  illness," 
the  program  will  pay  all  but  $5  daily  for 
an  additional  80  days. 

Fourth.  Posthospltal  home  health  care 
services — the  program  will  pay  the  cost 
of  up  to  100  visits  in  the  365  days  after 
your  discharge  from  the  hospital  after 
a  stay  of  3  days  or  more,  or  from  an  ex- 
tended care  facility,  if  these  services  are 
furnished  under  an  approved  plan. 
Services  of  visiting  nurses,  physical  ther- 
apists and  other  health  workers — but  not 
doctors — who  come  to  your  home  to  fur- 
nish health  care  services  are  covered. 
Doctor's  visits  are  covered  only  under 
the  voluntary,  medical  insurance  plan. 

Fifth.  Covered  services  in  a  hospital 
or  extended  care  facility — benefit  pay- 
ments will  cover,  except  for  the  deduct- 
ible amounts,  the  cost  of  your  room  and 
board  In  semlprlvate  accommodations, 
ordinary  nursing  services,  and  the  cost 
of  drugs,  supplies,  and  most  other  Items 
of  service  you  receive  which  are  custom- 
arily furnished  for  the  care  of  patients 
by  the  hospital  or  extended  care  facility. 
Effective  dates — the  benefits  described 
above  will  become  payable  beginning 
July  1,  1966,  except  for  posthospltal  or 
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extended  care  benefits  which  start  on 
January  1.  1967. 

Under  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance you  can  provide  in  advance  toward 
paying  your  doctor  bills  by  signing  up 
for  medical  insurance.  The  hospital  in- 
surance program  will  not  help  you  pay 
your  doctor's  bills. 

The  medical  insurance  program  pays 
80  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges  for 
covered  services,  except  for  the  first  $50 
in  a  calendar  year. 

Services  covered  under  medical  insur- 
ance include: 

Physician's  and  surgeon's  services 
wherever  you  receive  them. 

Home  health  visits — up  to  100  home 
health  visits  under  an  approved  plan 
each  year  with  no  need  for  prior  hospi- 
talization. This  is  in  addition  to  the  100 
visits  you  get  under  hospital  insurance. 

Other  medical  and  health  services  re- 
gardless of  where  rendered  including 
diagnostic  tests.  X-rays,  laboratory  serv- 
ices or  radium  treatments,  surgical  dress- 
ings, splints,  casts,  certain  ambulance 
services,  braces,  artificial  legs,  arms,  and 
eyes,  rental  of  medical  equipment  such 
as  iron  lungs  and  many  other  medical 
items  and  services. 

The  voluntary  medical  insurance  plan 

becomes  effective  starting  July  1.  1966. 
i;  you  enroll  in  the  plan,  your  medical 
coverage  will  start  on  that  day.  This 
program  will  not  pay  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices received  befoie  July  1. 1966. 

If  you  are  65  or  older  on  January  1. 
1966.  you  must  sign  up  during  the  first 
enrollment  period  September  1.  1965  to 
March  31,  1966. 

If  your  65th  birthday  occurs  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1966.  your  first  emoUment  pe- 
riod runs  for  7  months  beginning  with 
the  third  month  immediately  before  the 
month  you  reach  65  and  ending  3  months 
after  the  month  you  are  65.  For  exam- 
ple, you  reach  65  in  February,  you  may 
sign  up  anytime  between  the  preceding 
November  1  and  the  following  May  31. 

You  will  have  protection  as  soon  as  you 
reach  65  only  if  you  apply  during  the  3- 
month  period  just  before  the  month  in 
which  you  reach  65.  Your  medical  in- 
surance will  not  take  effect  before  July 
1.  1966. 

You  must  enroll  in  timely  fashion,  or 
you  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  premium 
for  the  same  protection,  and  your  cover- 
age will  not  begin  until  6  to  9  months 
after  you  enroll. 

It  is  important  for  individuals  to  en- 
roll at  the  times  specified.  When  you 
qualify  for  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram you  will  receive  a  health  insurance 
card  by  mail.  If  you  enroll  in  the  medi- 
cal insurance  program,  your  card  will 
show  that  you  have  both  medical  and 
hospital  insurance. 

Some  items  and  services  are  not  cov- 
ered under  either  plan:  routine  physical 
checkups,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  pri- 
vate duty  nurses,  custodial  care,  and 
personal  services  such  as  telephone  or 
television  in  your  hospital  room. 

The  foregoing  outlines  the  major  fea- 
tures of  the  health  Insurance  plan  for  the 
aged  made  available  by  the  bill  which  is 
indeed  a  historic,  new  health  charter  for 
the  American  people. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
made  many  important  changes  in  the 
social  security  program,  including  mak- 
ing nearly  all  Americans  65  and  over 
eligible  for  hospital  insurance  and  addi- 
tional voluntary,  medical  insurance  for 
those  who  choose  to  take  it. 

If  you  are  receiving  social  security 
benefits  the  amount  will  be  increase  by 
7  percent  under  the  bill  and  payments 
of  the  increase  being  made  for  January 
1965  and  following  months. 

Very  salutary  is  the  increased  social 
security  cash  benefits  and  the  benefits 
that  may  be  paid  to  students  up  to  the 
age  of  22  for  unmarried  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  persons  receiving  old-age  or  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  or  a  person 
who  has  died.  These  new  student  bene- 
fits are  retroactive  to  January  1965  and 
your  social  security  office  will  give  full 
information  about  individual  cases. 

Another  very  desirable  provision  of 
.  this  law  is  benefits  for  widows  at  age  60 
under  reduced  monthly  amounts.  The 
closer  the  beneficiary  is  to  age  62  when 
they  start  receiving  benefits,  the  smaller 
the  reduction  will  be.  On  the  average,  a 
widow  who  accepts  benefits  before  age 
62  will  collect  about  the  same  value  in 
total  benefits  over  the  years,  but  in 
smaller  installments  to  take  account  of 
the  longer  period  during  which  she  will 
be  paid.  Social  security  offices  will  also 
have  full  information  about  this  new 
provision. 

Still  another  helpful  change  in  social 
security  laws  is  in  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  social  security  credit  required 
for  people  72  or  over  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

If  you  are  72  or  over  and  have  not 
been  able  to  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits  because  you  (or  your  husband) 
have  not  worked  long  enough  under  so- 
cial security,  you  may  now  be  eligible  for 
payments  up  to  $35  a  month.  Although 
some  social  security  credit  is  still  re- 
quired, the  amount  of  work  required 
under  the  new  law  is  less  for  certain 
people  72  and  over  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past. 

If  you  are  72  or  over  and  are  not  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits,  you 
should  check  with  your  social  security 
office  if  you — or  your  husband — ever  re- 
ceived social  security  credit  for  work. 
Payments  under  this  provision  can  begin 
for  September  1965. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  know  that 
if  you  work  after  you  apply  for  benefits 
after  1965.  if  you  earn  no  more  than 
$1,500  per  year,  you  may  receive  benefits 
for  all  months  of  the  year.  Under  the 
law  in  effect  through  1965,  the  payments 
you  receive  are  reduced  if  you  work  and 
earn  more  than  $1,200  in  a  year. 

After  1965.  if  you  earn  more  than  $1.- 
500  a  year,  the  general  rule  is  that  $1  in 
benefits  will  be  withheld  for  each  $2  of 
earnings  over  $1,500  and  up  to  $2,700. 
In  addition,  $1  in  benefits  will  be  with- 
held for  each  $1  of  earnings  over  $2,700. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule — 
if  in  any  month  you  neither  earn  more 
than  $125  working  for  someone  else  nor 
do  substantial  work  in  a  business  of  your 
own.  there  will  be  no  deduction  from  your 


benefits  for  that  month  no  matter  how 
much  you  earn  the  rest  of  the  year. 

For  months  after  you  are  72.  there 
will  be  no  deduction  from  the  benefits 
because  of  work  after  you  reached  72. 
Another  important  change  for  people 
65  or  over  who  receive  royalties  from 
copyrights  or  patents  obtained  before 
they  reached  65.  after  1965,  this  income 
may  be  excluded  in  figuring  your  earn- 
ings. 

If  you  work  after  applying  for  old-age- 
insurance  benefits,  your  additional  earn- 
ings may  increase  the  amount  of  your 
monthly  payment. 

There  are  also  certain  benefits  for  di- 
vorced women  to  receive  benefits  from 
her  former  husband's  account.  To  do  so 
she  must  have  been  married  to  him  at 
least  20  years  before  the  divorce  and  he 
must  have  been  contributing  voluntarily 
or  under  court  order  to  her  support  when 
he  became  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits  or  died. 

Under  the  new  law  disability  provi- 
sions have  been  changed  and  this  is  in 
large  part,  the  results  of  long,  intensive 
work,  interest,  and  efforts  which  I  made 
in  pressing  with  the  very  distinguished, 
able  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mn,Ls,  and  his  as- 
sociated very  able,  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  that  committee,  to  change 
the  limited,  inadequate,  disability  stand- 
ard heretofore  in  effect. 

The  new  law  provides  that  an  insured 
worker  whose  disability  is  expected  to 
last  for  at  least  12  months  may  qualify 
for  disability  benefits  beginning  with  th^ 
seventh  month  of  his  disability.  The 
first  month  for  which  payments  can  be 
made  under  this  change  is  September 
1965. 

Workers  whose  applications  for  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  have  been  de- 
nied because  their  disability  was  not  ex- 
pect^ to  continue  indefinitely,  but  who 
are  severely  disabled,  should  get  in  touch 
with  their  social  security  office. 

The  new  law  also  liberalizes  require- 
ments affecting  people  who  are  disabled 
by  blindness  and  this  is  indeed  a  blessing. 
For  more  information  about  the 
changes  in  disability  benefits,  get  in 
touch  with  your  social  security  office. 

The  new  law  also  provides  social 
security  for  doctors  and  medical  and 
dental  interns  and  this  also  is  a  great  ad- 
vance because  these  groups  are  obvious- 
ly entitled  to  such  benefits. 

Cash  tips  you  receive  in  your  work  for 
one  employer  provided  they  amount  to 
$20  or  more  a  month,  will  now  count  to- 
ward social  security  benefits  for  you  and 
your  family. 

Beginning  in  1966  you  will  be  required 
to  report  in  writing  to  your  employer  the 
amount  of  tips  you  receive  and  to  pay 
social  security  contributions  on  the  tips. 
Your  employer  will  include  your  tips  in 
his  social  security  tax  reports  and  Form 
W-2  along  with  your  wages,  but  he  will 
not  have  to  match  your  social  security 
contribution  on  the  tips. 

The  law  requires  that  you  report,  to 
your  employer  the  amount  of  yom-  tips 
within  10  days  after  the  month  you  re- 
ceive them.    Your  social  security  office 
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can  give  you  full  details  concerning  this 
provision.  \^ 

I  recognize  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  on  t^te  part  of  waiters  and 
others  who  recede  tips  and  I  am  im- 
pressed with  th/fact  that  many  of  them 
have  good  reasons  to  be  disturbed. 

It  can  be,^id,  however,  that  the  re- 
quirement enabling  them  to  put  addi- 
tional money  in  their  social  security  pool 
will  in  m^y  cases  add  very  materially 
to  their  ultimate  social  seciu-ity  benefits. 

Under  the  new  law,  all  clergymen  have 
at  least  untU  April  15.  1966,  to  elect  to 
be  covered  by  social  security.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  decision  had  expired  for 
many  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  ne^  they 
have  another  opportxmity  to  become  cov- 
ered. 

There  has  been  a  change  also  In  the 
coverage  for  farmers.    If  you  are  a  self- 


employed  farmer  and  your  gross  earn- 
ings from  farming  in  a  year  after  1965 
are  $2,400  or  less  you  may  report  two- 
thirds  of  your  gross  earnings  Instead  of 
your  net  earnings  for  social  security  pur- 
poses. If  your  gross  income  from  farm- 
ing is  more  than  $2,400  and  your  net 
earnings  are  less  than  $1,600,  you  may 
report  $1,600  for  social  security  purposes. 

Financing  the  new  benefit  provisions 
has  also  been  provided  for  in  the  bill  by 
increasing  the  earning  base  on  which 
social  security  contributions  are  based 
from  $4,800  to  $6,600  on  January  1,  1966. 

In  addition,  the  law  establishes  a  sepa- 
rate payroll  contribution  to  finance  the 
program  of  hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged.  These  contributions  are  going  into 
a  separate  trust  fimd  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 
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I  recognize  that  these  new  health  and 
social  security  programs  are  not  perfect 
I  also  realize  that  in  some  respects  bitter 
controversy  exists  in  swne  areas  concern- 
ing new  health  prc^rams.  However,  it  Is 
my  feeling,  that  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  the  American  people  not  only 
desire,  but  wiU  be  greatly  benefited  by 
these  new  programs,  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  for  good  reasons  of  their  own 
have  opposed  them  in  the  past  will  real- 
ize now  that  they  have  become  the  law, 
that  they  must  be  implemented,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that  these  groups,  good 
Americans  that  they  are,  will  now  lend 
their  great  influence  and  best  efforts  to 
make  these  enlightened  new  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  work  effec- 
tively to  promote  better  health,  more 
adequate  seciuity  and  more  abundant 
well-being  for  all  Americans. 


